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SENATE— H^erfnesrfaf^,  May  29,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11:15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Ekiward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ5.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  whose  word  declares,  Keep 
Thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life. — ^Proverbs  4:  23, 
giye  this  Nation  a  quiet  fervency  in  nour- 
ishing the  things  of  the  spirit.  Cleanse 
our  common  life  of  all  that  corrupts  or 
contaminates  the  inner  being.  Deliver  us 
from  all  that  is  alien  to  Thy  spirit — all 
rancor,  all  bitterness,  resentment,  and 
hatred.  Give  us  grace  that  we  may  guard 
diligoitly  the  life  of  the  soul.  Make  and 
keep  our  hearts  a  holy  of  holies — a  sacred 
sanctuary  where  Thy  spirit  abides  and 
guides  all  outer  actions.  May  good  lives 
flow  from  the  hidden  springs  of  love  and 
hope,  peace  and  joy,  kindness  and  trust, 
that  Thy  spirit  may  rule  the  Nation  as 
Thou  dost  rule  in  every  heart. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  promised 
that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

V&.  SCNATZ, 
PftXSIDSI^T    PSO    TEMPORK, 

WaaMngton.  V.C,  May  29,  1974. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofSclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jaickb  B. 
Allkn.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  dutlea  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Jascxb  O.  Eastland, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereui>on  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
CXX 104«— l»art  IS 


NATIONAL  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
POLICY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
836. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk^read  as  follows: 

A  concurrefnt  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  37) 
on  national  American  Tn^^t<^.n   policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent   resolution    was    considered    and 
agreed  to. 
The  prean^ble  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,   with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  by  the  Congress 
that  the  American  Indian  stands  In  a  unique 
legal,  social,  and  economic  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Oovernment  which  Is  based 
upon  the  Constitution,  treaties,  statutes, 
Executive  orders,  agreements.  Judicial  deci- 
sions, and  history;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  further  recognised  that  this 
unique  relationship  is  the  basis  for  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  protect  lands,  re- 
sources, and  rights  of  the  American  Indians 
as  well  as  to  provide  basic  community  serv- 
ices to  An^erlcan  Indians  residing  on  reserva- 
tions and  in  other  areas  considered  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  trust  relationship; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  as  citiaens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  reside,  American  Indians  are 
entitled  to  share  and  participate  on  the 
same  basis  as  aU  other  citlEens  in  the  fun 
range  of  social  and  economic  development 
programs  authorised  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  units  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  re- 
sponsible for  assiiring  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned rights  of  American  Indians  are  ful- 
filled and  that  eradication  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic, education,  health,  and  social  ooodl- 
tions  which  prevent  any  American  from 
achieving  a  life  of  decency  and  seU-exif- 
flclency  is  a  priority  national  goal:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (th^  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

(1)  our  national  Indian  policy  shall  give 
f\iU  recognition  to  and  be  predicated  upon 
the  unique  relationship  that  exists  between 
this  group  of  citizens  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  a  Oovemment-wlde  com- 
mitment shall  derive  from  this  relationship 
that  will  be  designed  to  give  Indians  the 
freedom  and  encouragement  to  develop  their 
individual,  famUy,  and  community  potential 


and  to  determine  their  own  future  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible; 

(2)  this  statement  of  national  Indian  pol- 
icy replaces  the  policy  set  forth  In  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108,  Klghty-third  Con- 
gress (August  1,  1963); 

(3)  improving  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  social  and  economic  development  efforts 
for  Indian  people  and  muTimiTiing  opportu- 
nltlBS  for  Indian  ccmtrol  and  self-determina- 
tion shall  be  a  major  goal  of  our  national 
Indian  policy; 

(4)  there  should  be  a  recognition  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  see  that  those  IndUns 
residing  beyond  the  areas  served  by  special 
Indian  programs  and  services  are  given  equal 
consideration  with  other  citizens  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  by  other  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies; 

V  (8)  Indian  property  will  be  protected:  In- 
dian culture  and  Identity  will  be  respected; 
and  Congress  will  commit  and  dedicate  itself 
to  support  a  policy  of  developing  the  neces- 
sary programs  and  services  to  bring  Indians 
to  a  social  and  economic  level  of  full  partici- 
pating citizens; 

(6)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress showing  combined  expenditures  made 
by  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  for  the  social  and  economic 
betterment  of  Indians;  and 

(7)  as  used  In  this  resolution  the  term 
"American  Indian"  or  "Indian"  shall  include 
"Alaska  Natives". 


COMMITTEE  MEETXNGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 
^The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  STEWART  ALSOP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  was  otlt  of  the  country,  I  learned  with 
great  sorrow  of  the  death  of  Stewart 
AIsop.  one  of  the  finest  columnl^  in  the 
Nation,  a  man  of  in^pendent  judgment, 
a  man  of  accuracy,  and  a  man  who  I 
think  made  his  profession  look  exceed- 
ingly good. 

There  is  not.  much  one  can  say  about 
this  man  who  knew  death  before  It 
reached  him.  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcmui  a 
commentary  which  appeared  In  News- 
week under  date  of  June  3.  1974,  imder 
the  byline  of  Mel  EUn. 

There  beln?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prints  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows:  ^ 
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9TXWABT  AldOP,   191^1974 

A  dfing  man  needt  to  die.  at  «  ii<<py  man 
naeda  to  ileep,  and  there  comet  a  ttmie  whek 
U  ia  wrong,  as  weU  a*  uaeiesa,  to  rubt. — St»> 
vnu-t  Alaop,  "Stay  of  Kzecotlon"      I 

Ttere  meaaaA,  tta  so  lottg.  ao  llit>it  to  St««r 
AlKVa  wUl  to  nam.  AU  throogh  i  deblUtaft- 
Ing,  wasting  Ulness.  Stew  lived  so  gracefully, 
so  courageously  and  so  producl^lvely  that 
sometimes  It  was  bard  to  believe  Mm  a  man 
under  sentence  of  efU'ly  death.  This  week, 
however,  34  months  after  that  sitmmer  day 
when  be  oHmhert  to  th«  top  of  a  ioamU.  trash 
pile  at  his  country  home  and  fouiid  himself 
"gasping  like  a  fish  on  a  beach."  Alsop's  stay 
of  execution  was  abrogated.  At  80t  In  a  hos- 
pital bed  at  the  National  Institute*  of  Health 
In  Washington,  he  finally  succusibed  to  a 
by-product  of  a  mysterious  leukemia  that  his 
doctors  could  neither  adequaftel|  dlagnoee 
nor  treat.  i 

For  more  than  five  years.  Stew  k^Bop  flUed 
this  page  with  reportage  and  oommMitary 
that  was  Insightful,  Influential,  often  brll- 
Ijaxxt  and  almost  always  the  envy  of  tboae  of 
us  In  Washington  Journalism  who  lacked 
both  hlfl  cocitAots  and  his  clarity  of  thought. 
To  Stew,  the  tight  Uttle  world  qf  political 
Washington  was  "The  Center"  (ja  title  he 
used  for  a  1968  best  seller  on  the  Capital) 
and  after  a  quarter  oentiiry  in  this  city  as 
editor,  reporter  and  columnist,  be  knew,  was 
respected  by  and  had  access  to  altaoet  every 
major  figure  of  our  era.  i 

Henry  Kissinger,  on  a  dlploi^atte  mis- 
sion to  Moecow  In  1972,  took  al#ng  Stew's 
medical  records  so  that  they  could  be 
analyzed  by  Soviet  doctors.  And  during  his 
first  stay  at  NIH,  Rlehard  Nlzan  himself 
c*ned  to  ask  the  question  that  iMis  echoed 
around  "The  Center"  tor  more  than  two 
years:  "HoWs  Stew?"  i 

The  answer,  until  a  final  erosl^  siege  at 
the  hospital,  was  that  Stew  was  doing  very 
well,  Indeed.  Whatever  toU  It  may  have  taken 
physically.  Stew's  Ulness  seemed  to  enhance 
his  already  great  professional  t«lents.  His 
final  columns,  notably  those  on  Watergate 
and  the  Presidency,  pecked  out  in  an  offlce 
that  bad  almost  the  entire  dty  of  Washing- 
ton for  an  appropriate  backdrop,  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  rsreor  Out  of  a 
pair  of  coliunns  on  his  po^sUlsg  Illness 
(which  Stew  was  Initially  reluctant  to  nm 
because  "nobody  wodldbe  Intereeted")  grew 
his  last  book,  "Stay  of  KzBcatlon,"  a  mem- 
oir, clinical  report  -and  poetic  esqay  on  ap- 
proaching death. 

Even  when  rumpled  In  tboughit  over  his 
typewriter,  UughUig  in  a  baaso-proftindo 
voice  at  the  Uteet  political  Joke  or  padding 
about  the  Newsweek  bureau  In  an  ancient 
pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  Stew  projected  an 
artstrocratic  mien.  His  erect  bearing  com- 
bined with  a  wonderfully  ruddy  aomplexlon 
to  make  him  look  as  U  be  had  always  Jiist 
come  In  from  groxise-shootlng  on  the  moors. 

Wtth  Rooeerelts  (includtog  Uwo  Presi- 
de ats)  as  kin  on  his  motlwr%  skl»;and  a  dis- 
tinguished lineage  stretching  btbck  seven 
ger.o'atloQs  almost  to  the  Mayfloirer  on  his 
father's.  Stew  was  the  very  model  df  the  Con- 
necticut Yankee  gentlraum.  RiSsed  In  a 
sprawling  white-claiphoartl  farrihouse  In 
Avon,  a  beautiful  New  KigUnd  village  near 
Hartford,  Stew  reoetvBd  tb*  Tery  taodtH  oC  a 

Connecticut     gentleman's     eduoatloo flzst 

Oroton,  where  his  head  was  stvffed  with 
English  literature.  KngHyh  history  and  Bng- 
llsh  manners,  then  Tale.  cUsa  of  "$6. 

Stew  rarely  raised  his  voice  or  l^wered  his 
guard  to  public.  He  was  respectful  of  his 
elders,  gradoos  with  hia  ooUMgrHa.  consid- 
erate of  children,  loyal  to  fMMiCli,  «ad  at  all 
times  manif  eeted  a  pre-Ilberattai  ittltude  of 
courtesy  toward  woibmi.  ami  viMi  his  body 
was  corroded  with  pain.  Stew  wouM  irtrug^ 
to  his  feet  when  a  woman  entered  the  room. 

like  other  members  of  the  l^asp  elite 
(whoee   decline  he   viewed   with   the  same 


clinical  detachment  as  he  did  his  own  mp- 
proftchlng  death) .  Stew  took  a  semlscholarly 
interest  In  bis  forebears.  Yet  far  from  being 
afflicted vwlth  a  "Mayflower  comlMbez,'*  CWew 
was  laiaei  ^at,  aloqf  with  the  poeta  and 
poUtlcisiis, '  hk  ancestor*  iBcluded  a  mur- 
derer and  an  ladentltred  aarvant  aad  tbat  the 
family  name  probably  was  derived  from  "ale 
shop." 

In  his  own  generation,  stew  reni^ined 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the  family  and^mlly 
name  (he  was  privately  annoyed  when  any- 
one persisted  in  mispronouncing  it  "Al-sop" 
instead  ot  "All-aep").  He  deei^y  loved  hla 
sister  and  two  brothers  and  although  he 
could  argue  politics  long  into  the  night  with 
Joseph,  four  yean  his  senior.  Stew  wxnUd 
vigorously  defend  him  outside  the  family 
circle.  So  satisfying  did  he  find  the  "sense 
of  being  a  part  of  a  continuum"  that  he  had 
six  children  of  his  own  and  often  said  he 
would  have  liked  to  hjive  had  more. 

It  was  the  family  connection  that  drew 
Stew  Into  Journalism  In  the  first  place.  Af- 
ter four  years  of  war  service  with  the  Brit- 
ish Army  In  Africa  and  later  with  the  OSS 
(m  1944  he  parachuted  behind  German  lines 
in  Prance),  during  which  be  won  several 
medals  and  a  beautiful  British  bride,  Patri- 
cia Hazikey,  Stew  accepted  what  he  felt  was 
brother  Joe's  "eccentric  invitation"  to  Join 
him  in  producing  his  syndicated  column.  In 
1968.  Stew  left  Joe  to  become  national-af- 
fairs editor  and  later  Washington  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Then.  In  July 
1968,  he  Joined  Nkwswisk  as  a  Washington 
oolxminlst. 

As  a  stylist.  Stew  favcu'ed  the  simple  de- 
clarative sentences  he  learned  at  Oroton. 
But  he  gave  to  the  political  lexicon  such 
memorable  phrasM  as  "h«wks  and  doves," 
"egghead,"  "Irish  Uafla."  "eyeball  to  eye- 
ball" and  "Masada  complex."  descrlpitlon 
of  Israeli  foreign  policy  that  drew  the  per- 
sonal, albeit  grandmotherly,  wrath  of  Oolda 
Melr  upon  htm  at  a  Blalr  Hoiise  luncheon 
last  year. 

As  did  many  JoumiOlBts  of  his  generation. 
Stew  started  out  with  vaguely  New  Deal  sym- 
pathies but  moved  progressively  back  toward 
the  political  middle  as  he  grew  older.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  closely  attuned  to  sophisti- 
cated politicians  like  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
John  Kennedy;  still,  he  long  harbored  a 
grudging  admiration  for  Richard  Niton  as 
one  of  the  shrewdest  operators  of  his  time — 
until  Watergate. 

To  the  end.  Stew  considered  himself  a  re- 
porter and  a  pundit  second.  He  abhorred 
writing  columns  on  the  basis  of  cerebration 
alone,  and  nothing  frustrated  him  more 
about  his  Illness  than  the  long,  enforced 
absence  from  "The  Center'*  of  which  he  was 
such  a  vital  part. 

As  he  had  vowed  be  wotild.  Stew  Aleop  did 
not  go  gentle  into  the  night.  The  way  he 
dtod  kept  faith  with  the  way  he  had  lived — 
proudly,  fully,  wisely,  lovingly.  He  did  us 
honor  l3j  havlBg  been  our  friend. 


SENATOR    MANSFIELD'S    MEETINO 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  PRANCE 

Mir.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  aie  distinguished  Republican 
leader  had  the  following  to  say  about  my 
meeting  with  the  President-elect  of 
Prance,  Valery  Glscard  dTstalng: 

I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to  note  that 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  majority  and 
minority  In  Congress  are  pretty  much  of  one 
mind  regarding  the  foreign  pcdley  of  the 
United  Staitea. 

As  to  Xurope,  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  are  well  known  oon- 
oemlng  the  withdraw^  of  forces,  which  rep- 
rsaanti  a  position  further  than  that  which 
X  weald  take.  But  on  the  broad  quasttons  of 
cooperation  with  Vtanoe,  with  the  Common 


Market,  with  our  allies  and  assoclatee,  and 
on  the  broad  questions  of  detente  with  the 
Socialist  countries  of  Europe,  we  are  pretty 
gvhsraUy  In  agrsemsnt. 

Whether  I  am  engaged  In  a  ooDversatlon 
with  the  President  of  Bomania,  Mr.  Ceau- 
■sscu.  «r  Seoator  Makstixu)  is  engaged  in  a 
conversation  with  the  President  of  Prance, 
I  think  the  coimtry  can  feel  entirely  safe 
In  the  understanding  that  neither  of  us 
would  seek  to  create  unneceasarily  any  prob- 
lems in  the  course  of  the  administration  of 
our  foreign  poucy. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  good  thing.  It  does 
not  apply  to  many  countries.  In  many  coxm- 
tries.  If  a  member  of  the  majority  were  to 
talk  to  foreign  leaders  outside  of  his  coimtry 
or  If  members  of  a  minority  were  to  do  so, 
there  would  be  widespread  concern  as  to' 
whether  those  issues  would  be  carried  back 
within  the  country  and  become  bitterly 
fought  contentions,  leading  to  confronta- 
tions and  dlsaentlons.  This  is  not  true  In  our 
country. 

Later  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Robirt  C.  Byrb)  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  viewpoint  that 
has  been  expressed  ao  eloquenUy  and  ably  by 
the  distinguished  Baptiblloan  leader.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Mamsviklo  wiU  be  most  ai^recUtive 
of  the  minortty  leader's  comments,  and  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude. 

I  am  most  aiHireciatlve  of  the  Republi- 
can leader's  and  the  acting  majority 
leader's  OMnments,  and  I  woiUd  like  to 
add  to  what  he  said  by  making  a  brief 
statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  I  had  a  50-mlnute  visit  with  Presi- 
dent Valery  Glscard  d'Estaing  in  his  of- 
fice in  the  French  Ministry  of  Ecoocm- 
Ics  and  Finance.  In  paying  my  respects 
and  in  extending  Preddent  Nixon's  best 
wishes,  I  found  him  warm,  friendly,  in- 
telligent, and  ind«)«adent.  On  behalf  of 
the  joint  leadership  of  the  Congress  I 
formally  and  personally  InTlted  him  to 
address  a  Joint  session  of  tie  Congress 
when  he  paid  a»  official 
Dhited  States.  The  Joint  „ 
delighted  wiien  told  of  hla  , 

the  invitation.  He  is  a  man 

of  the  problems  which  confroat  U«,.^  „,»x 
Preoch  Republic  and  Is  committed  to  the 
national  sovereignty  of  his  country  and 
favorably  Inclined  to  a  European  entity 
to  go  along  with  It 

He  is  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
field  of  eoonomics  and  finance  and  he 
brings  to  his  high  ofBce  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen  to  chart  an  up-to-date  fu- 
ture in  accord  with  the  times.  He  faces 
some  dlfflcult  problems  having  to  do  with 
inflation  and  ,the  balance  of  payments, 
dlfflcultles  brought  about,  in  part,  by  the 
oil  embargo  and  the  subsequent  price 
increases. 

He  has  an  excellent  relationship  with 
Chancellor  Helmut  Sclunidt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rep^ublic  of  West  Oeimany,  and  I 
would  hazard  the  guess  that,  on  the  basis 
of  their  Intimate  assodaticos  down 
through  the  years,  that  they  will  work 
very  closely  together  not  <Hily  for  the 
betterment  of  their  req?ectlve  countries, 
but  for  a  stronger  and  more  stable 
Eur(H>e, 

The  French  people,  the  entire  Western 
World,  will  look  with  high  hopes  to  the 
results  which  the  President  of  Prance 
will  achieve  in  the  7  years  of  his  term. 
He  will.  I  am  sure,  show  qualities  of  both 
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statecraft  and  political  skill  which  will 
place  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  demo- 
cratic chiefs  of  state  of  the  West.  His 
style  will  be  more  open,  as  witnessed  in 
his  walk  to  his  Inauguration,  the  attend- 
ance by  all  present  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
in  business  suits  and  with  the  guard  of 
honor  being  composed  of  troops  from  the 
tank  regiment  in  which  he  served  so  well 
in  World  War  n. 

He  brings  a  new  generation  into 
Prance's  political  life  and  he  has  the  op- 
portunity to  be  a  President  of  magnitude, 
an  outstanding  leader,  and  a  beacon  to 
greatness.  He  has  Just  announced  the 
appointment  of  his  Cabinet  and  it,  too, 
I  believe,  represents  well  the  Fifth  Re- 
public, is  younger  in  years  than  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  win  ^ve  to  Prance  the 
broad  vision  and  the  prestige  so  neces- 
sary in  these  troubled  times  in  the  West- 
ern World. 

I  would  anticipate  that  the  President 
will  be  innovative,  imaginative,  and  in- 
spirational in  his  thinking  and  in  his 
leadership.  That  Prance  has  problems 
no  ODe  wUl  deny,  but  we  can  be  sure  that 
these  problems  will  be  faced  up  to  and 
solutions  sought  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  better  future  for  all  Prenchmen. 

As  far  as  French-American  relation- 
ships are  concerned,  they  will  continue 
to  be  good  and  will  get  better  with  the 
passage  of  time.  After  all.  there  has  been 
a  special  feeling  between  our  two  coun- 
tries going  back  200  years  to  the  period 
of  our  Revolution. 

I  might  state,  incidentally,  that  there 
were  more  French  troops  at  YorktowTi  In 
the  Continental  Army  than  Americans; 
that  behind  the  Franco-American  force, 
primarily  in  Yorktown,  was  the  French 
fleet  off  the  Virginia  capes,  and  behind 
them  the  treasury  of  the  French  kingdom 
at  that  time;  and  because  of  this  factor 
we  can  never  forget  the  Impetus,  the 
assistance,  the  help  which  Prance  gave  us 
at  a  time  when  we  were  trying  to  achieve 
our  own  independencCj  and  perhaps  'in 
subsequent  years  caused  Prance  to  pay  a 
pretty  high  price  herself. 

In  my  opinion,  a  potentially  great 
leader  has  come  upon  the  scene  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  coimtay,  and  in 
the  right  place.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  news  story  carried 
in  today's  New  York  Times  under  the 
byline  of  Flora  Lewis,  which  lists  the 
cabinet  appointments  of  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'Estaing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiscASo  Presents  Cabinet  of  NoNPOLxriCAi, 

Specialists 

(By  Plora  Lewis) 

Pabib,  May  28. — Valley  Oiscard  d'Estaing, 
who  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  Prance 
yesterday,  today  announced  the  new  cabinet, 
a  younger,  technically  more  qualified  govern- 
ment team. 

The  most  surprising  aspect  was  the  number 
of  nonpolitlcal  appointments.  There  were 
four  ministers  from  the  career  clvU  service  or 
professional  life.  Including  the  key  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs  and  finance. 

Jean  Sauvagnargues.  the  ambassador  to 
West  Germany,  was  named  Foreign  Minister, 
an  appointment  that  came  as  a  surprl.=e.  He  is 
a  career  diplomat  with  a  reputation  for  tech- 
nical competence  and  no  partictilar  point  of 


view,  beyond  a  life-long  specialization  in  Oer- 
man  affairs. 

rRUENDLT  TO   THE   U.S. 

Fellow  ambassadors  In  Bonn,  Interviewed 
by  telephone,  said  he  was  friendly  to  America 
and  had  on  occasion  sent  dlspatcbee  to  Paris 
urging  a  "more  reasoned  approach  to  the 
United  SUtes." 

The  Finance  Minister  Is  Jean-Pierre  Pour- 
cade,  who  worked  for  a  number  of  years  with 
Mr.  Glscard  d'Estaing,  when  he  was  Minister 
of  France. 

Mr.  Fourcade  re-enters  government  after  a 
stint  in  the  banking  world,  where  he  headed 
several  companies  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  Bank  for  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Credit. 

During  one  period  of  government  service, 
he  was  In  charge  of  price  controls.  Inflation  Is 
one  of  the  urgent  problems  facing  the  new 
Government. 

OISCAKD   TO   GO   OK   TV 

Ostensibly,  the  Cabinet  is  responsible  for 
the  new  Premier,  Jacques  Chirac,  who  was 
named  yesterday.  But  the  President's  pre- 
dominant role  In  choosing  the  group  was  un- 
derscored by  an  announcement  that  he 
would  explain  the  selections  on  television 
tomorrow. 

Only  three  ministers,  including  Mr.  Chirac, 
remained  from  the  previous  government  and 
there  were  12  new  faces,  most  of  them  rela- 
tively unknown.  One  former  ministerial  sec- 
retary. Christian  Bonnet,  was  promoted  to 
the  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Even  among  the  12  with  political  affilia- 
tions, many  are  known  more  for  their  ad- 
ministrative or  technical  qualifications  than 
for  their  political  careers. 

The  number  of  OauUlsts  has  been  cut  In 
half,  from  ten  to  flve.j  The  only  holdover,  be- 
sides Mr.  Chirac,  Is  the  former  Defense 
Minister,  Robert  Galley,  who  now  heads  the 
Ministry  of  Equipment  and  Regional  devel- 
opment. 

THREE    NEW   CAULLISTS 

The  new  GauUlst  ministers  are:  Jacques 
Scuffiet,  a  filer  who  holds  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  of  the  United  States,  at  Defense; 
Andr6  Jarrot,  a  former  motorcycle  cham- 
pion, at  Quality  of  Life,  the  new  name  for 
what  had  been  caUed  the  Ministry  of  En- 
vironment and  Cultural  Affairs;  and  Vin- 
cent Ansquer,  a  former  businessn^n  and 
planning  specialist  on  economic  planning,  at 
Commerce  and  Craft  Industries. 

The  cabinet  choices  made  no  special  bow  to 
the  Gaulllst  party's  dominant  role  In  the 
National  Assembly.  They  strengthened  eptc- 
ulatlon  that  fragmentation  of  the  party  was 
one  of  the  President's  political  priorities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  small  reformist 
party,  which  had  been  In  opposition  under 
the  late  President  Georges  Pompidou,  was 
given  four  ministries. 

The  most  important.  Justice,  went  to  Jean 
Lecanuet,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Oiscard 
d'S^staing,  from  the  outset  of  the  campaign. 
His  co-leader  sind  sometime  rival,  Jean -Jac- 
ques Servan-Schreiber,  was  made  Minister 
of  Reforms,  a  new  ministry  to  reform  admin- 
istration at  the  regional  and  local  levels, 
which  Mr.  Servan-Schrelber  has  long  advo- 
cated. 

He  Is  the  successful  publisher  of  the  news 
weekly  L'Ezpress  and,  after  long  hesitation, 
came  out  in  support  of  Mr.  Glscard  d'Estaing 
toward  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Pierre  Abelln.  a  close  associate  of  tSx. 
Lecanuet,  was  given  the  portfolio  of  Develop- 
ment Aid.  The  Ministry  of  Labor,  which  may 
be  a  crucial  poet  if  there  is  economic  unrest, 
went  to  Michel  Durafour,  a  reformist  who  Is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Pierre  Jardln, 
the  pseudonym  he  uses  as  the  author  of  de- 
tective stories. 

President  Glscard  d'Estaing  gave  three 
ministries  to  his  own  Independent  Republi- 
can party.  He  made  clear  that  the  most  Im- 
portant  member  of   the    new   government 


would  be  his  longtime  associate  and  closest 
political  friend.  Michael  Ponlatowskl.  the 
Ministry  of  Interior. 

It  was  annovmced  that  he,  not  the  Premier, 
would  report  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  tomorrow.  He  was  also  the  only  other 
politician  present  when  the  President  and 
Polmler  Chirac  completed  the  Cabinet  list 
today. 

Michael  d'Ornano,  the  Mayor  of  DeauvUle 
and  the  party's  secretary,  at  the  Ministry  of 
Industry,  and  Mr.  Bonnet,  at  Agriculture, 
were  the  two  other  Independent  Republicans 
on  the  new  team. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  new  Cabinet: 

Premier — Jacques   Chirac,    Gaulllst.     <;, 

Minitter  of  State  and  Interior  Minister — 
Michel  Poniatowski,  Independent  Republi- 
can. 

Justice — Jean  Lecanuet,  centrist  reformer. 

Defense — Jacques  Soufflet,  Gaulllst. 

Reform — Jean-Jacques     Servan-Schrelber.      >^ 
centrist  reformer. 

Foreign  Minister — Jean  Sauvagnarguee. 
ambassador.  . 

Economy  and  Finance — Jean-Pierre  Pour- 
cade,  civil  servant. 

Education — ^Ren£  Haby,  clvU  servant. 

Development  Aid — Pierre  Abelln,  centrist 
reformer. 

Equipment  and  Regional  Development — 
Robert  Galley,  Gaulllst. 

Agriculture — Christian  Bonnet,  Independ- 
ent Republican. 

Minister  for  the  Quality  of  Li/e— Andr* 
Jarrot.  Gaulllst. 

Health — Mrs.  Slmone  Veil,  lawyer. 

Industry — Michel  d'Ornano,  Independent 
Republican. 

Commerce  and  Craft  Industry — ^Vincent 
Ansquer,  Gaulllst. 

I,abor — Michel  Durafour,  centrist  reformer. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  most  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  lesuler  for  his  having  taken 
note  of  what  was  said  yesterday.  It  will 
be  my  honor  and  privilege  to  continue 
that  sort  of  relationship  and  that  bi- 
partisan dedication  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  in  our  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations so  that  other  nations  may 
be  sure  where  we  stand  and  what -we 
stand  for. 


STEWART  ALSOP 


Mr.  HIJGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  loss  of  wtewart  Alsop  we  have  been 
deprived  of  a  friend,  but  truth  also  has 
lost  a  friend.  Here  was  a  man  who 
atSiered  to  no  ideology  because  that  sort 
of  foolish  consistency  would  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  unerring  tiu-geting  in 
logic,  and  with  logic  and  reason  of  the 
facts  put  together  would  establish  a 
thesis  worth  the  consideration  of  his 
readers,  and  he  did  his  work  superbly. 

He  was  a  great  Journalist;  he  was  a 
great  human  being;  he  was  a  good  man 
to  know;  and  an  excellent  man  to  listen 
to. 

I  recall  that  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  not  deprived 
of  his  full  years  upon  this  Earth,  said  in 
his  last  public  address,  "This  tweeks  my 
ear  and  says,  'Not  yet.' "  For  some  30 
months  Stewart  Alsop  had  death  at  his 
ear  and  tweeking  his  ear  and  saying. 
"Not  yet." 

He  lived  with  this  knowledge,  and  he 
lived  within  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
angel,  and  he  was  not  obscured  by  the 
shadow  He  walked  in  the  sunlight;  he 
walked  courageously,  gallantly,  and 
bravely.  We  are  all  Immensely  proud  to 
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have  shared  a  friendship  with  Stewart. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl&ious  con- 
sent that  an  article  aboi±  Stewart 
Alsop  written  by  Kenneth  Crawford  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post  oe  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro.       . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows:  ] 

SrrwAST  Alsop,  Noted  AtrrHOB,  Eorros,  and 
CoLxnunBT,  I>n8     { 
(By  Kenneth  CnwfonI) 
Stewart  Aleop,  who  died  yeotcday  %X  60, 
had  been  one  of  the  meet  respected  mem- 
ben  of  the  Washington  preaetaxpa  for  the 
past  quarter -century. 

His  Interpretations  of  national  and  Inter- 
national 8ilTalrs  were  original,  dlstlncttve  and 
unpredictable.  None  of  the  categorical  labels 
fastened  upon  most  of  his  contetnporarlee — 
"liberal,"  "conservative,"  "Internationalist," 
"Isolationist,"  "hawk"  or  "dove'-j-ever  quite 
fitted  him.  I 

PoUpwlng  his  discharge  from  the  armed 
servlcee  in  1946,  Mr.  KUsop  Joined  bis  brother, 
Joseph,  and  together  they  wrol^  a  widely 
syndicated  Washington  colimiti  entitled 
"Matter  of  Fact."  Thatr  coUaboratUm  en- 
dured for  13  years,  producing  in  addition  to 
their  newsp^jer  columns  man}  magaitne 
articles,  several  Journalistic  prle^e  and  fre- 
q\]ent  full-length  articles.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  In  1958  and  Joseph  alone  car- 
ried on  the  column. 

Preferring  magazine  wrlttng  to  newq>aper 
syndication,  Stewart  Joined  th«  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  national  affairs  editor.  lAter 
he  became  the  Poet's  Washington  editor, 
contributing  a  cme-page  commjentary  for 
every  Issue  and  frequent  full-length  articles. 
Ha  Joined  Newsweek  six  moqths  before 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  suspended  pub- 
lication In  1968.  His  page  soon  became  one 
of  NewBweek's  most  read  ai|d  quoted 
features. 

Mr.  Alsop  thought  of  himself  as  a  reporter, 
primarily.  His  writing  was  never  rewriting 
from  previously  published  materials.  The 
continuity  of  his  access  to  leadvs  and  in- 
siders, tlirough  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations  alike,  was  wnUiterruptecl. 
He  was  liked  even  by  those  who  disliked 
what  he^  wrote.  By  his  own  accovmt,  he  out- 
raged conservatives  and  liberals  by  turn 
and  felt  that  this  was  his  function  as  an 
analytical  reporter. 

He  traveled  extensively  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad',  interviewing  at  obe  time  or 
another  most  of  the  great  decision-makers 
of  his  time. 

In  the  1972  presidential  can^algn,  he 
maintained  communication  wl^  all  the 
candidates  and  with  such  Influetitial  non- 
candidates  as  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and 
Henry-  Kissinger.  In  the  pretonventlon 
months,  he  sampled  conditions  a^d  opinion 
in  urban  ghettos  and  even  in  Hie  havens 
of  draft  dodgers  and  deserters  Ip  Canada. 
He  also  reported  on  travels  tb  Britain, 
France,  Egypt,  Israel.  Czechoelorakla  and 
Vietnam.  ' 

An  article  he  once  wrote  aboul^  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  thinking  in  a  ^rlsls  situ- 
ation had  the  benefit  of  editing  bf  the  Pres- 
ident himself.  From  President  Ftanklln  D. 
Roosevelt  his  distant  blood  relatlo^,  through 
President  Richard  Nlzon,  Mr.  Als<>p  enjoyed 
more  or  less  friendly  relations  with  the 
White  House.  However.  poUtlolais  at  one 
point  accused  the  Alsop  brothers  ds  peddling 
"gloom  and  doom."  T 

Although  he  eschewed  literary  p^tenslons. 
he  was  aa  Inventive  writer  and  phrasemaker! 
He  was  first  to  use  such  shortciit  political 
descriptive  terms  aa  "hawk  and  ddve,"  "egg- 
head,"'  "Irish  Mafia"  and  "eyebaU-t4>-eyebaU." 
He  was  effective  with  the  spare  prose  re- 
quired by  Journalistic  space  llmHatlons. 
Mr.  Alsop  was  born  on  the  640-fccre  Alsop 


family  tobacco  and  dairy  farm  at  Avon, 
Conn.,  the  third  of  four  children,  the  eldest 
Joseph,  the  Washington  columnist,  the  sec- 
ond Corinne  now  Mrs.  Percy  Chubb  of  Ches- 
ter, NJ..  and  the  youngest  John,  of  Avon, 
Conn.,  an  Insurance  executive  and  unsuc- 
cessful Republican  candidate  for  governor  of 
Connecticut  In  1962. 

Asthmatic  as  a  child,  Stewart  was  tutored 
by  his  mother  and  by  Agnes  Guthrie,  a  Scot- 
tish governess  who  was  a  fixture  in  the  Alsop 
household  for  more  than  50  years,  until  he 
was  nine  years  old.  He  then  attended  Kings- 
wood  School  In  Hartford  until  ready  for 
Oroton,  where  he  spent  five  years  preparing 
for  Yale. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Alsop  recalled  his  "sen- 
tence" at  aroton  ruefully  but  gratefully.  He 
said  It  had  been  perfect  training  for  his 
later  stint  in  the  British  army.  It  accustomed 
him,  he  explained,  to  a  barracks-room  at- 
mosphere, strict  discipline  and  bad  food. 
Like  his  brother,  Joseph,  before  him  he  was 
an  editor  of  "The  Orotonlan,"  a  school  publi- 
cation. He  and  Joseph  later  twitted  their, 
brother,  John,  for  becoming  editor-in-chief, 
which  they  said,  was  like  being  a  coUab<»a- 
tor  In  a  prison  camp. 

Yale  for  Stewart  represented  a  break  with 
family  traditions,  which  designated  Harvard 
aa  the  Inevitable  college  choice.  Both  his 
brothers  followed  the  footsteps  of  forebears 
several  generations  back  to  the  Harvard  Yard, 
Mr.  Alsop's  career  at  Yale  was  relatively 
uneventful  vmtll  his  senior  year,  when  he 
won  a  literary  prize— ♦110  awarded  in  »io 
buis.  A  party  he  gave  to  celebrate  this 
achievement  and  to  divest  himself  of  some 
of  the  prize  money  was  raided  by  campus 
police,  who  might  have  l>een  placated  by 
Mr.  Alsop's  explanations  except  that  one  of 
his  exuberant  guests  walloped  one  of  the 
guardians  of  campus  tranquility. 

Called  In  by  the  dean,  Mr.  Alsop  confessed 
his  responsibUlty  for  the  party  and  asked 
whether  he  was  to  be  "expulsed."  Aa  Mr. 
Alsop  recaUed  the  conversatton  years  later, 
the  dean  exploded.  "Expulsed?  What  kind  of 
usage  Is  that  for  the  winner  of  a  literary 
prize?  You  are  expeUed — e-x-p-e-1-l-e-d." 
Yale  relented,  however,  after  reviewing  Mr. 
Alsop's  academic  record  and  graduated  him 
with  his  class  In  1936,   ,' 

He  then  Joined  iis  cousin,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  m,  son  y*f  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  brothw  of  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth,  at  £>oubleday,  working  as  a  book 
editor.  But  In  1941,  with  the  war  coming 
on,  Mr.  Alsop  enlisted  In  the  Navy,  where 
he  served  one  day  before  medical  examiners 
d«^lded  that  his  asthma  disqualified  him. 
Later  drafted,  he  was  told  that  asthma  and 
high  blood  pressure  would  make  him  ac- 
ceptable for  limited  service  only. 

He  then  decided  to  try  the  British  army 
and  made  application  at  the  Washington 
Embassy.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been 
rejected  by  American  services.  After  looking 
over  his  credentials,  the  British  officers  who 
Interviewed  him  asked:  "Can  you  see  prop- 
erly?" Mr.  Alsop  said  he  could  and  that  was 
enough.  He  shipped  out  from  Halifax  with  a 
contingent  of  fellow  recruits  early  in  1942  for 
In  the  60th  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps.  After  a 
period  of  training,  he  was  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  and  given  command  of  a  ma- 
chine gun  platoon. 

He  saw  action  in  North  Africa  and  Italy, 
winning  a  British  Mention  in  Dispatches  for 
distinguished  service.  Then,  armed  with  a 
chit  from  his  cousin  Theodore,  at  that  time 
a  general  in  the  Army,  he  flew  to  Algiers 
with  the  intention  of  transferring  to  Amer- 
ican service.  There,  he  was  told  that  the 
Army  had  no  field  openings  at  the  moment 
except  for  Methodist  chaplains  and  veteri- 
narians. Being  neither  of  these,  he  reported 
back  to  the  British. 

They  shifted  him  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Service,  where  he  was  trained  as  a  paratroop- 
er. By  that  time,  the  American  O.S.S.,  Oen. 
WUllam  Donovan's  cloak-and-dagger  service. 


was  looking  for  French-speaking  soldiers  to 
maintain  liaison  with  the  Maquis  In  France. 
Mr.  Alsop  was  parachuted  into  France  late  in 
1944  and  operated  with  a  French  under- 
ground unit  behind  German  lines  for  three 
months,  winning  a  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palm  and  a  citation  signed  by  Oen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

On  one  of  his  last  missions  for  the  O.S.S., 
he  gvdded  a  truck  transport  to  an  American 
supply  depot  In  the  field  to  pick  up  gasoline 
and  other  necessities  for  his  Maquis  band  on 
Royan  Island.  Reporting  to  an  American  of- 
ficer, he  clicked  his  heels,  snapped  a  British 
palm-forward  salute  and  announced: 
"Lieutenant  (pronounced  leftenant)  Alsop 
reporting,  sir."  Unaccustomed,  to  his  Amer- 
ican uniform,  Mr.  Alsop  was  wearing  his 
rifleman's  badge  upside  down  and  his  lieu- 
tenant's bars  wrong  way  to. 

The  supply  officer  was  some  time  being 
convinced  that  Mr.  Alsop  was  not  one  of 
the  German  commandos  rumored  to  be  mas- 
querading In  American  uniforms  bent  on 
the  assassination  of  Oen.  Dvright  D. 
Elsenhower. 

Between  his  service  In  Italy  and  In 
France,  Mr,.  Alsop  had  married  Patricia  Han- 
key,  daughter  of  a  British  naval  officer,  whom 
he  had  met  at  a  party  for  British  servicemen 
at  Allerton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Stoiirton,  premier  baron  of  the  realm. 
It  almost  didn't  happen.  When  Mr.  Alsop, 
who  had  been  invited  to  Allerton  along  with 
several  regimental  comrades,  Introduced 
himself,  his  host  muttered:  "Good  God.  You 
sound  like  an  American.  We  have  a  rule  here: 
no  motor  cars,  no  Americans." 

But  the  rule  was  broken  and  Miss  Hankey 
was  there.  She  was  at  the  time,  unbeknownst 
to  Mr.  Alsop,  an  employee  of  the  British 
Special  Operations  Executive,  the  agency 
that  conducted  secret  warfare  In  France  In 
cooperaitlon  with  the  OSS.  and  the  Maquis. 

Returning  from  the  war,  Mr.  Alsop  de- 
cided upon  a  career  in  Journalism  after  first 
considering  the  Foreign  Service. 

His  book,  "The  Center,"  published  by 
Harper  and  Row,  wals  a  national  bestseller. 
Before  that  he  was  coauthor  with  Thomas 
Braden,  a  comrade-in-arms  both  In  the  eoth 
and  the  O.S3.,  now  a  Washington  column- 
ist on  "Sub  Roea,"  an  account  of  clandes- 
tine operations  In  the  war,  and  coauthor 
with  his  brother,  Joseph,  of  "We  Accuse" 
and  "The  Reporter's  Trade,"  the  latter  a 
compilation  of  their  newspaper  columns. 

His  last  book  was  "Stay  of  Execution,"  a 
moving  and  fascinating  account  of  the 
strailge  Illness  that  struck  him  down. 

One  of  Mr.  Alsop's  most  popular  articles  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  a  wry  exami- 
nation of  the  Alsop-Roosevelt  family  -tree, 
inspired  by  the  family  portraits  that  sur- 
rounded him  m  hl«JjQjrhood.  His  maternal 
grandmother  was  a  slster^rfsPresldent  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  President  Jamts  Monroe  also 
graced  the  Rooeevelt  genealo^.  Mr.  Alsop 
called  the  Rooeevelts,  whQ^jJere  rich  In 
eccentrics  as  well  as  notables,  his  "gaudier 
ancestors." 

The  Alsop  side  Included  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  but  he  lost  his  chance 
for  Immortality  by  refusing  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Indeed,  he  sat 
out  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Generally,  Mr.  Alsop  wrote,  his  paternal 
ancestors  were  proeperous  but  relatively  un- 
distinguished. They  establUhed  themselves 
In  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  when  It  was  the  state's 
leading  port  and  largest  city.  The  rum  trade, 
a.,niaJor  source  of  Income  to  the  city  and  to  ^ 
five  generation*  of  Alsops,  lost  out  when 
ships  got  too  big  to  navigate  the  Connecticut 
River  Narrows. 

The  original  family  bouse  is  now  the  art 
gaUery  of  Wesleyan  University.  The  Alsop 
farm  at  Avon  Is  20  miles  from  Mlddletown 
and  nine  miles  from  Hartford.  > 

Mr.  Alsop's  father  dismlased  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  family,  ancestral  and 
contemporary,  as  "crazy  Jacks."  But.  be  ad- 
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mired  Tbeodors,  whom  be  Jolnsd  In  the  Bull 
Moose  breakaway  from  the  Republican  Party 
in  1912.  He  was  not  so  siire  that  Frtuiklln  D. 
Roosevelt  didn't  belong  in  the  crazy-Jack 
category  and  chided  his  sons  in  Washington 
for  their  approval  of  FDJl. 

The  senior  Alsop  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature  and  aspired 
to  the  governorship  but  the  1912  defection 
stood  in  his  way.  In  private  life,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  large  insurance  company  as  well  as 
his  own  farm  manager. 

In  his  Post  article,  Mr.  A1b<^  devot^  some 
attention  to  an  ancestor  who  muris^red  a 
Harvard  professor  to  whom  he  owed  money. 
The  professor  was  stuffed  Into  a  fiimace 
whera  false  teeth  resistant  to  flre  provided 
the  corpus  delecti.  The  author  said  the  din- 
ing room  furniture  he  still  used  had  i^een 
handed  down  by  the  mvirderer,  for  whom  It 
was  elaborately  carved  in  the  Canary  Islands. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  of  the  home,  3520 
Spr'jigland  La.  NW,  and  his  two  brothers  and 
his  Bister,  Mr.  Als<^  is  survived  by  six 
children. 

They  are  Joseph  Wright  Alsop  (the  sixth 
bearer  of  that  name),  of  Los  Angles,  Ian 
Alsop  and  Elizabeth  Mahony,  both  of  New 
York  City,  Stewart  J.  O.  Alsop,  a  student  at 
Occidental  College  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Rich- 
ard Nicholas  and  Andrew  Christian  Alsop, 
both  living  at  home  and  attending  Sheridan 
School  m  Washington. 

In  a  statement  President  Nixon  praised 
Mr.  Alsop  for  "vigorous  Independence  of 
mind,  a  dedicated  and  fearless  pursuit  of  the 
truth,  an  tmcommon  devotion  to  the  na- 
tion's welfare  and  a  consUtenoy  that  on  all 
matters — no  matter  how  controversial — that 
good  will  and  decency  should  prevail." 

In  mourning  Mr.  Alsop's  death  as  a  "sad 
loss,"  the  President  cited  the  courage  that 
was  "the  hallmark  of  his  final  struggle 
against  death,"  and  said  bis  writings  will  re- 
main a  Journalistic  standard  for  years. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  ajn.  Wednes- 
day at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  La- 
fayette Square  In  Washington.  Mr.  Alsop  will 
be  btuled  in  Indian  Hill  Cemetery  In  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  desire  further  recognition  under 
hL<!  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  do  not,  Mr. 
President. 

•Die  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recogniaes 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT:  THE  GROWING 
RESPON8I V  ENESS  OF  FEDERAL 
DISASTER  RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  these  "What  is  right  with  our  Federal 
GovemmMit"  speeches,  I  will  discuss 
Federal  programs  to  help  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  suffered  from  natiu'al 
disasters, 
nzims  IK  jKcmKMOt  or  oxsastsks  and  nt- 

y  CHEASBS  at  COSTS 

J  The  needs  of  America  have  been  great 
^-r-  in  this  area.  During  the  last  20  years, 
there  have  been  nearly  420  major  dis- 
asters. The  Federal  Government  has 
greatly — and  I  mean  greatly — ^increased 
Its  assistance  to  disaster-stricken  Amer- 
icans. 


Over  the  past  20  years,  disasters  have 
struck  on  the  average  of  20  per  year,  but 
there  liave  been  as  few  as  7  and  as  high 
as  48  per  year  during  that  period.  Presl- 
dentially  declared  disasters  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  decade.  From 
1953  to  1962,  there  were  141  disasters  so 
designated.  From  1963  to  1972,  the  num- 
ber skyrocketed  to  222. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1957, 
total  Federal  disaster  aid  was  about  $110 
million.  This  meant  that  the  victims  of 
disaster  were  left  to  sink  or  swim,  and 
thousands  of  them  sank,  with  serious  loss 
to  the  economy  as  well  as  the  tragic  per- 
sonsil  loss  Involved. 

There  has  been  a  nearly  25-fold  In- 
crease in  Federal  disaster  aid  over  the 
past  17  years,  most  of  which  Is  repay- 
able with  interest. 

I  think  we  should  reflect  on  that  fig- 
ure— a  25 -fold  Increase;  25  times  as  much 
aid  to  disaster  victims  now  as  17  short 
years  ago. 

In  resi>onse  to  the  16  major  disasters 
at  1957,  tfie  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion assisted  some  30,000  individuals  and 
small  businesses.  In  1973,  in  response  to 
46  major  disasters,  those  agencies  made 
nearly  350,000  loans — an  Increase  of  over 
1,100  percent. 

In  1957,  the  OflBce  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  agency  then  administering  re- 
lief programs  during  Presidentially  de- 
clared disasters,  provided  approximately 
$13  million.  By  1973,  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Administration  was  provid- 
ing over  $173  million,  an  increase  of  over 
1,300  percent. 

During  those  years,  we  have  also  seen 
a  14-fold  Increase  in  funds  obligated  for 
the  repair  of  damaged  Federal  aid  high- 
ways. 1957  saw  $9.5  million  obligated  for 
this  purpose,  compared  with  the  1973 
figure  of  over  $134  million, 

"From  1957  to  1973/  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  increased  aid  10  times 
from  $8  million  t6  over  $80  million  for 
fiood  emergency  preparation,  rescue  op- 
erations, and  restoration  activities. 

Since  1969,  the  number  of  people  as- 
sisted by  donated  food  commodities  and 
free  food  coupons  has  increased  from 
62,000  to  well  over  980.000  in  1973 — more 
than  15  times  the  number  of  recipients. 

As  a  critic  of  wasteftil  Government 
spending,  I  do  not  throw  my  hat  into 
the  air  in  Joy  over  any  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  no  matter  how  meritori- 
ous. And  I  do  regret  the  necessity  for  the 
increase  even  in  this  spending. 

Butl  the  mitigating  facts  are  impres- 
slver  w»;.^flr8t/a  significant  portion  of 
the  funds  are  repayable,  interest-bearing 
loans— for  Sample,  In  1973,  over  80  per- 
cent of  Federal  disaster  aid  was  in  the 
form  of  loans  ,^  second,  the  devastated 
economy  is  rebiiSlt  to  Uxe  benefit  of  all 
Americans;  and  third,  the  persons  as- 
sisted have  suffered  losses  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  and  receive  a  benefit 
that  only  partially  compensates  for  their 

loss. 

KVOLunoir  or  fkdkrai.  pouct 

But  Federal  aid  has  not  always  been 
so  effective. 

We  have  all  experienced,  to  varying 
degrees,  the  ability  of  people  to  extend 
themselves  to  those  with  whom  they 


have  shared  a  common  tribulation,  or 
beyond  personal  experience,  to  empathize 
with  those  who  have  been  victimized  by 
a  capricious  8u;t  of  nature.  Since  the  ear- 
ly settlement  of  our  Nation,  Americans 
have  looked  for  soltu^  and  assistance  in 
the  event  of  a  natural  disaster  to  their 
neighbors,  and  gradually  to  local  and 
State  governments.  In  relatively  recent 
times,  a  national  policy  has  developed 
whereby  Federal  disaster  assistance  is  a 
major  supplement  to  State  and  local  ef- 
forts. 

Our  experience  also  tells  us  that  peo- 
ple are  most  responsive  to  those  in  need 
at  the  time  of  an  actual  catastrophe 
rathei^  than  in  the  planning  of  a  re- 
sponse to  a  hypothetical  disaster.  And 
for  many  yestfs,  this  human  impulse  was 
refiected  in  the  Federal  role  in  disaster 
aid.  Relief  came  In  response  to  specific 
disasters,  but  no  compiehensive  program 
was  considered. 

Specific  Federal,  State,  and  local  roles 
were  fuzzily  defined  at  best,  and  each 
jurisdiction  turned  to  the  others  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  expense  and  effort.  This 
lack  of  a  distinct  policy  for  so  many 
years  reminds  me  of  a  vwse  by  Douglas 
Malloch,  a  late  19th  century  poet-joor- 
nalist — 1877-1938 — who  was  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  Michigan.  It  cranes 
from  his  poem,  aK>ropriately  entitled 
"Uncle  Sam's  River": 

The  River  belong  to  the  Nation, 

The  levee,  they  say  to  the  State; 
The  Government  runs  navigation. 

The    Commonwealth,    though,    pays    ths 
freight. 

Now,  here  Is  the  problem  that's  heavy — 
Please,  which  Is  the  right  or  the  wrong — 

When  the  water  runs  over  the  levee. 
To  whom  does  the  river  belong? 

For  many  years  of  our  history,  the 
question  was  debated:  To  whom  does  the 
responsibility  belong?  To  some  degree.  It 
is  still  a  question  raised  as  disaster  leg- 
islation continues  to  evolve.  Bift  "Uncle 
Sam"  has  over  the  years  assxmied  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  that  respon- 
sibility. Starting  in  1803,  Congress  voted 
to  assist  victims  of  a  fire  in  Portsmouth, 
N.H,,  by  providing  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  customhouse  boncfiiolders.  From 
that  date  until  1950,  Congress  responded 
nearly  130  times  with  case  by  case  legis- 
lation direcong  that  special  steps  be 
taken,  bjr  Federal  agencies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  disaster-stricken  communities. 

Congress  and  its  individual  Members 
have  expressed  deep  personal  concern 
over  the  years  for  disaster  victims,  and 
during  the  1830's  a  local  disaster  was  re- 
ctdled  by  Representative  David  Crockett 
of  Alamo  fame: 

Several  years  ago  I  was  one  evening  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  some 
other  members  of  Congress,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  great  li^t  over  In 
Georgetbwn.  It  was  evidently  a  large  fire. 
We  jumpedlhto  a  hack  and  drove  over  as 
fast  as  we  coukL  In  aplte  of  aU  that  could 
be  done,  many  houses  were  bximed  and  ', 
famUies  made  homeless,  and  besides,  some  of 
them  had  lost  all  but  the  clothes  they  ixad 
on.  Hie  weaker  was  very  cold,  and  when 
I  saw  so  ma^y  women  and  children  suffer- 
ing, I  felt  tbkt  something  ought  to  be  dons 
for  them.  The  next  morning  a  bUl  was  In- 
troduced apprc^rlatlng  (20,000  for  tbelr  re- 
lief. We  put  aside  all  other  buslnsos  and 
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Yet,  as  much  as  this  story  Indicates  the 
congressional  ccmcem  for  tilsaster  vic- 
tims. It  also  illustrates  the  long  debate 
on  the  Ftederal  role  tn  providing  assist- 
ance. The  point  Crockett  l£»ter  made  in 
telling  this  st<»y  was  that  i  he  felt  the 
action  Congress  had  taken  wtas  imconsti- 
tutlonal.  He  concluded.  , 

Th«  people  hJive  delegated  t<i  Congress,  by 
the  Constitution,  the  power  ^  do  certain 
things.  To  do  thete  It  Is  authorized  to  collect 
and  pay  moneys,  and  tor  xx>tblng  else. 

Undoubtedly.  Crockett  must  have 
voted  for  the  aid  during  the  period  he 
served  as  a  Democrat — 1827-31— and  de- 
cided it  was  unconstltutloiial  when  he 
waa  a  Whig— 1833-35. 

DKvzLOPifzirT  or  i.kitiBiAtioh;  ovza  trx 

PAST  SS   TZABS 

In  spite  of  sueh  objectloiifl,  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  disaster  relief  tus  assumed 
major  proportions  over  the  p4st  25  years. 
In  1949.  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
81-38  which  authorized  emeijgency  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  were  vic- 
tims of  a  piToductioQ  dieter.  Tlie 
Fanners  Home  Adminlstrat^n  was  the 
agency  authorized  in  that  y^ar  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  cover  eroto  losses  and 
repair  or  restore  production  equipment 
and  buildings.  Hils  repreienied  the  first 
assumption  of  permanent  raBponsibllity 
for  disaster  assistance  to  Individuals  by 
the  Federal  Ooveniment. 

The  first  gmeral  Federal  fllsaster  re- 
lief program  was  bom  in  1930,  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  8l-«75.  This 
landmark  legislation  provided  authority 
for  emergency  actlcois  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  a  major  dis- 
aster had  occurred.  Upon  request  of  the 
Governors  of  stricken  States,  the  follow- 
ing actions  could  be  taken  with  Federal 
assistance:  first,  dlstributi<m  <>f  food  and 
medicine;  second,  emergency  protective 
wcwks;  tblid.  debris  removal;  imd  fourth. 
emergency  r^ialr  or  temix>raty  replace- 
ment of  public  faculties.  Although  vari- 
ous authorities  were  subseqnmtly  added 
to  Public  Law  81-375,  such  ais  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
769)  it  remained  the  basic  Inderal  dis- 
aster relief  program  for  nearly  20  years. 
It  was  a  good  start,  but  althoiih  It  could 
provide  on  the  scene  uiticn  ancdeal  with 
public  facillUes,  it  had  amajOTideflclencx. 
It  could  not  help  the  indlviduil  property 
owner  with  his  personal  long-tjerm  recov- 
ers' problems.  : 

The  1949  Act— PubUc  Law  $1-38— as- 
sisted individual  farmers  and  ranchers. 
In  1953.  the  Small  Business  Admlnstra- 
tion  was  given  similar  authority  under 
the  Small  Business  Act— Public  Law  83- 
183— for  individual  homeowners  and 
small  busineans. 

Thus,  prior  to  1960,  we  had  a  Federal 
disaster  relief  program  the  components 
of  which  provided  the  basis  ftr  present 
programs.  But  these  early  programs  did 
not  have  sufficient  depth  an<l  breadth 
of  economic  Impact  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  upon  them.  Disaster  tellef  was 
stm  considered  to  be  a  State  'fcnd  local 
responsibility.  Federal  programs  were 
considered  to  be  supplementory.  When 
extraordinary  disasters  occurred  and  the 
burden  was  too  great  on  locai  entitles. 


Congress  responded  with  specific  addi- 
tional aid.  This  occurred  3  times  In 
1964-65:  The  ..Maskan  earthquake,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  floods,  and  Hurricane 
Betsy. 

The  1964  Alaskan  earthquake,  with  an 
estimated  half  billion  dollars  in  damages, 
was  of  such  severity  as  to  raise  concerns 
that  led  to  a  turning  point  in  Federal 
participation  in  disaster  aid.  One  such 
concern  was  that  many  victims  of  that 
catastrophe  could  not  qualify  for  an 
8BA  disaster  loan  because  of  the  level 
of  their  old  debts  and  mortgages.  SBA 
liberalized  its  policy  to  allow  home  and 
business  owners  to  borrow  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  retire  old  debts  and  to  repair 
damages  caused  by  the  earthquake. 
Additional  time  was  allowed  for  repay- 
ment and  the  victim's  financial  load  was 
lightened. 

After  Hurricane  Betsy's  destruction, 
estimated  at  over  $1.4  billion.  Congress 
responded  by  enacting  the  Southeast 
Hurricane  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1965— 
Public  Law  89-339.  This  act  included 
provisions  for  forgiveness  of  portions  of 
SBA  and  FHA  loans,  the  subject  of  one 
61  UlB  most  controversial  debates  In  re- 
cent years  with  regard  to  Federal  dis- 
aster relief  programs. 

In  1969,  Hurricane  Camllle  struck, 
caiislng  over  $1.4  billion  damage  and  258 
deaths,  the  most  serious  U.S.  disaster  up 
to  that  time.  Congress  once  again  reacted 
quicklyvwith  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969-^=»ubllc  Law  91-79— which  made 
several  temporary  expansions  of  the 
Federal  disaster  relief  program.  Its  pro- 
visions Included  forgiveneei  of  up  to 
$1,800  on  SBA  and  FHA  loans;  unemploy- 
ment payments;  and  distribution  of  food 
stamps  smd  grants  for  State  disaster 
planning. 

The  following  year,  Congress  followed 
up  with  some  even  more  extensive  provi- 
sions In  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970— 
Public  law  91-606.  This  comprehensive 
act  replaced  all  general  disaster  to  date, 
and  Incorporated  most  of  the  1950,  1966, 
and  1969  provisions.  It  made  the  1969 
temporary    provisions    permanent    and 
added  several  new  provisions  to  benefit 
both   the   public   and   private  sectors. 
Iliese  new  provisions  included  loan  for- 
givoiess  of  up  to  $2,500;  grants  for  per- 
manent repair  or  replacement  of  public 
facilities;   loans  to  major  employment 
sources;  and  grants  to  local  governments 
to  cover  loss  of  property  tax  revenue. 
K^  With  the  enactment  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970— Public  Law  91-«06. 
the  country  now  had  what  seemed  to  be 
a  comprehensive,  well  designed  package 
of  disaster  relief  programs!  Disaster  re- 
lief was  still  declared  to  be  a  State  and 
local  responsibility,  but  this  legislation 
offered  a  sufficiently  generous  national 
program  to  assure  that  local  entities 
would  be  able  to  recover  from  a  disaster 
of  major  proportions. 

Under  Public  Law  91-606,  programs 
were  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  which  was  author- 
ized to  set  up  on  the  scene  t^ces  wWch 
came  into  effect  upon  Presidential  dec- 
laration of  a  major  disaster.  For  disas- 
ters of  lesser  scope,  many  programs  still 
function  under  their  own  statutory 
authorities. 
Tlie  Committee  on  PubMc  Works  has 


reported  that  the  comprehensive  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  has  been  more 
frequently  and  extensively  applied  dur- 
ing the  3  years  of  its  existence  than  any 
similar  previous  legislation.  During  that 
time  period,  there  have  been  ill  Presl- 
dentlally  declared  disasters  in  41  States. 
In  1973  alone.  31  States  containing  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  all  UJ3.  coun- 
ties, experienced  46  major  disasters 
which  brought  Federal  assistance  to  . 
more  Uian  76,000  families.  With  such  a 
comprehensive  program,  Congress  orig- 
inally felt  that  an  adeqtmte  machinery 
had  been  set  into  motion,  and  that  Con- 
gress would  need  only  to  offer  oversight 
and  occasional  refinement.  But  at  that 
time.  Congress  had  no  way  of  foreseeing 

the  arrival  of  that  tempestuous  lady 

Agnes — and    the    terrible    Rapid    City 
S.Dak..fiood. 

Agnes  was  a  lady  with  expensive  tastes. 
She  ran  up  a  bill  of  over  $3  billion.  In 
her  wake  she  left  130  people  dead, 
deposited  28  trillion  gallons  on  10  East- 
em  States,  left  5,000  square  miles  cov- 
ered with  water,  flooded  himdreds  of 
cities  and  towns,  destroyed  or  damaged 
tens  of  thousands  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, leaving  400.000  homeless  and 
100.000  out  of  jobs.  In  short,  she  was  the 
most  destructive  storm  in  recorded  U.S. 
history.  In  the  face  of  such  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  damage,  It  seemed 
apparent  that  some  sort  of  Increased  aid 
would  be  necessary. 

Once  again,  Congress  gallantly  tried  . 
to  pick  up  her  bills  by  increasing  appro- 
priations and  adopting  certain  amend- 
ments. Public  Law  92-209  was  one  such 
amendment  which  gave  assistance  for 
remedying  damage  done  to  privately 
owned  medical  facilities.  But  Congress 
principal  action  was  to  liberalize  the  dis- 
aster loan  programs  to  individual  prop- 
erty owners.  Public  Law  92-385  Increased 
the  forgiveness  provision  for  Fanners 
Home  Administration  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  to  $6,000  and 
decreased  the  interest  rates.  Since  SBA 
and  FHA  loans  are  primary  Federal 
aids — they  comprised  about  80  percent 
ef  all  Federal  disaster  aid  In  1973— this ' 
was  the  most  generous  means  of  pro- 
viding additional  help. 

In  the  Interest  of  equity,  these  provi- 
sions were  made  applicable  to  all  disaster 
victims.  Prior  to  Public  Law  92-385,  for- 
giveness provisions  had  only  been  made 
available  to  victims  of  Presldentlally  de- 
clared disasters.  This  act  aiso  provided 
coverage  to  private  educational  institu- 
tions. 

The  President,  In  response  to  Agnes, 
signed  a  $1.6  billion  relief  bill,  the  largest 
single  appropriation  of  Its  kind  in  U.S. 
history. 

Congressional  and  Executive  response 
to  Agnes  Illustrates  a  quirk  of  hxmian 
nature  that  Is  reflected  In  the  evolution   - 
of  Federal  disaster  aid  programs.  In  the 
wake  of  human  suffering  and  amidst  the 
wreckage  of  the  storm,  our  response  Is 
generous— we  never  feel  at  such  times 
that  our  response  is  generous  enotigh.     • 
But  in  retrospect,  we  see  things  in  a  dif- 
fering light.  I  am  reminded  of  Lord  Ches- 
terton's verse  on  an  early  disaster  vic- 
tim's gUb  view  of  his  ^uatlon. 
And  Noah,  he  often  said  to  his  wife  when 
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he  sat  down  to  dine.  I  don't  care  where  the 
water  goes  if  It  doesn't  get  Into  the  wine. 

The  administration's  reaction  to  Agnes 
in  retrospect  was  just  as  cool.  It  was  OK 
if  the  money  flowed,  if  it  did  not  get  bito 
the  national  deficit.  When  the  pressure 
of  Agnes'  destruction  was  off,  to  many 
the  initial  Federal  response  seemed  like 
a  giveaway  of  Federal  dollars. 

Loans  for  Agnes'  damage  were  con- 
siderable in  and  of  themselves,  but  added 
to  this  were  other  previous  disasters  ret- 
roactively covered  by  Public  Law  92-385, 
as  well  as  subsequent  disasters.  The  ad- 
ministration balked  at  the  huge  bill  these 
loems  and  forgivenesses  were  rolling  up. 
Its  reaction  came  in  three  ways:  Plrst,  a 
shutdown  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admini- 
stration emergency  loan  program;  sec- 
ond, proposed  legislation  for  compulsory 
flood  insurance:  and  third,  proposed  leg- 
islation to  greatjy  reduce  the  Federal  role 
in  disaster  relief. 

The  shutdown  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  emergency  loan  program 
occurred  In  December  1972.  Congress  re- 
sponded with  Public  Law  93-24  requiring 
continuation  of  FHA  loan  programs,  but 
in  order  to  get  Presidential  approval,  It 
also  deleted  forgiveness  and  low  interest 
provisions  for  both  FHA  and  SBA  loan 
programs.  A  week  later.  Congress  tried 
in  S.  1672  to  reestablish  forgiveness,  but 
that  bill  was  vetoed. 

The  second  of  the  administration's  re- 
actions to  the  large  bill  It  footed  in  the 
wake  of  Agnes  was  expressed  in  proposed 
legislation.  It  Introduced  a  bill  to  expand 
and  make  compulsory  the  natlonsd  flood 
Insurance  program.  This  program  had 
been  enacted  in  1968  following  a  study 
which  had  been  called  for  by  Congress 
after  Hurricane  Betsy  in  1965.  Under  the 
program,  homeowners  can  get  subsidized 
flood  insiurance  from  private  agents 
which  Is  subsidized  about  90  percent  by 
the  Federal  Groverrmient.  In  order  for  an 
individual  to  buy  a  policy,  his  community 
must  first  join  the  program  and  adopt 
-certain  controls  on.  flood  plain  develc^- 
ment. 

Thus,  there  were  two  important  conse- 
quences of  this  program — it  provided 
.  substantial  aid  to  flood  victims  without 
the  aura  of  the  previous  "giveaways"  of 
forgiveness  loans,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  for  future  flood  losses  by  efi^ 
couraging  flood  plain  management.  At 
the  time  of  Agnes,  the  program  was  still 
a  small  one.  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  damage  from  Agnes  was  covered 
by  It.  Wllkes-Barre  was  in  the  program 
but  only  two  policies  had  been  sold.  The 
administration  proposed  to  make  the 
program  compulsory  by  denying  FWeral 
or  federally  assisted  or  insured  loans  for 
construction  or  improvement  of  flood 
Plain  pn^>erty  unless  the  community  was 
participating  in  the  program  and  insur- 
ance was  imrchased. 

The  93d  Congress  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  passed  the  proposal  as 
Public  Law  93-234 — the  FlfH>d  Disaster 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  This  act  increased 
insurance  for  single  family  residences 
from  $17,500  to  $35,000.  Coverage  for 
business  structures  and  multiple  fsunlly 
dwellings  increased  from  1^,000  to 
$100,000.  For  the  first  time,  bisruanoe 
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protection  covered  losses  due  to  erosion 
and  imdermining  of  shorelines. 

It  will  be  a  few  years  before  insurance 
covers  the  majority  of  flood  losses  and 
many  years  before  land-use  controls  de- 
crease those  losses,  but  this  Is  landmark 
legislation  which  offers  great  promise  for 
the^-fUture.  Federal  subsidy  of  the  pro- 
gram will  still  require  considerable  fund- 
ing, but  the  "taint"  of  a  "giveaway"  has 
/been  removed.  Because  flooding  accounts 
for  a  major  share  of  disaster  losses,  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  1973 
will  have  significant  effects  in  the  future. 

The  third  administration  reaction  to 
the  high  cost  of  disaster  relief  was  in 
the  form  of  proposed  legislation  which 
would  have  consolidated  Federal  disaster 
relief  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Housinug  and  Urban  Development,  and 
shifted  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
disaster  relief  to  the  States,  reducing 
several  Federal  programs.  The  proposal 
came  in  the  form  of  a  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  program  which  Con- 
gress had  called  for  after  Agnes.  The 
administration  had  already  taken  ad- 
ministrative steps  In  the  spirit  of  its  pro- 
posal by  shifting  presidential  disaster 
relief  responsibilities  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  to  HUD.  With- 
in that  agency  was  created  the  Federal 
Disaster  J^ssistance  Administration  by 
authority  of  Executive  Reorganization 
No.  1  of  1973. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  in  the 
Senate  put  considerable  effOTt  Into  re- 
viewing this  proposal  and  considering 
other  possible  modifications  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970.  As  you  know,  one 
of  my  concerns  with  Oovemment  has 
been  with  its  ability  to  assess  the  quality, 
efficiency  and  responsiveness  of  its  own 
actions.  My  distlngxiished  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  has  done 
outs^nding  work  in  accounting  for  the 
Federal  Government's  stewardship  in 
this  area.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disaster  Relief,  he  conducted  a 
9-month  inquiry  on  the  adequacy,  cost 
and  effectiveness  of  past  Federal  assist- 
ance. Over  300  witnesses  testified  at  hear- 
ings whiAh  produced  nparly  3,000  pages  of 
testimony.  Guided  by  this  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  psist  few  years,  the  com- 
mittee drafted  a  clean  bill,  S.  3062. 

This  bill  retains  the  basic  stmcture  of 
the  1970  Ace  but  makes  several  modifics^- 
tions.  One  significant  modification  which 
was  adopted  from  the  administration 
proposal  was  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
which  In  turn  would  make  grants  to  dis- 
aster victims  requiring  additional  assist- 
ance. This  should  have  the  effect  of  tak- 
ing away  the  need  for  forgiveness  and 
low  interest  provisions  for  loans — which 
have  been  the  political  ping  pong  balls  of 
disaster  relief  programs. 

When  tornadoes  hit  In  April  of  this 
year,  the  bill  was  quickly  reported  and 
passed  by  the  S«iate.  The  House  passed 
the  conference  report  on  May  15  and  the 
bill  was  sent  to  the  White  House  on 
May  16.  I  look  forward  to  this  bill's  en- 
actment. We  have  developed  a  sound  pro- 
gram with  the  modifications  which  re- 
flect the  terrible  e:q?eriences  of  the  ex- 
traordinary catastrophes  of  the  past  2 
years.  We  are  equipped  to  provide  help 
to  victims  of  natural  disasters  in  the 
future. 


THE    ROLE    OF    FEDERAL    AGENCIES    IN     DISASTCS 
RELIEF 

I  have  concentrated  my  remarks  so  iax 
on  the  role  of  Congress  and  the  legisla- 
tion it  has  developed  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  disaster  victims.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  give  special  acknowl- 
edgement to  the  Federal  agencies  who 
by  virtue  of  statutes  pertinent  to  their 
specific  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  by  their 
participation  in  administering  compre- 
hensive Federal  legislation,  have  been 
active  participants  In  providing  disaster 
relief. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  the  first  Federal  agency  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  the  private  sector 
for  repairing  damage  and  reducing  hard- 
ships imposed  by  natural  disasters.  Dis- 
aster loans  were  first  authorized  in  1933. 
and  by  the  time  the  RFC's  loan  program 
was  terminated  20  years  later,  It.  to- 
gether with  its  sister  agency,  the  Disaster 
Loan  Corporation,  had  made  over  30,000 
loans  totaling  nearly  $70  million. 

In  tracing  the  legislative  history  of  dis- 
aster relief,  I  have  referred  to  the  tre- 
mendous roles  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  have  played  in  minister- 
ing to  the  needs  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Individuals  and  businesses 
stricken  by  disasters  recognized  by  the 
President.  Just  to  provide  an  example 
of  the  scope  of  action  taken  by  one  of 
these  agencies,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration during  the  year  in  which 
Agnes  occurred  processed  125,000  loans 
for  $955  million. 

The  assistance  continued  beyond  these 
figures  into  1973.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  some  of  Its  finest  hours  in 
meeting  these  urgent  needs.  Thomsis  S. 
Kleppe,  a  former  Representative,  cur- 
rently Administrator  of  SBA,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  following  Agnes,  ex- 
pressed the  problems  faced  by  his  agency 
and  the  solutions  they  developed  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  where  were  we  going  to  get  qualified 
personnel  right  now,  this  instant?  Second, 
bow  toany  emergency  offices  should  be  estab- 
lished and  where  should  they  be  located  In 
order  to  reach  Agnes  victims  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible?  Tbird,  since  Agnes 
deluged  nearly  one-third  of  the  United 
States  and  victimized  thousande^pon  thou- 
sands of  people,  how  could  we  Improve  our 
organization,  planning  and  management  to 
speed  up  our  loan  processing  procedures  and 
oTir  check  delivery  system? 

By  staggering  work  shifts  round  the  clock, 
our  management  team  came  up  with  the 
light  answers  to  these  questions.  W^e  literally 
stripped  OMi  field  offices  of  valuable  person- 
nel. Loan  officers,  managers,  public  informa- 
tion specialists,  attorneys,  technicians,  and 
professional  appraisers  totaling  1,400  In  ntmi-  ^ 
ber  were  assigned  to  disaster  duty  as  we  set 
up  81  emergency  offices  whUe.  In  most  in- 
stances, flood  waters  were  still  running  In 
the  streets.  Never  before  have  I  seen  such 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  be 
helpful  in  the  throes  of  a  great  crisis  I 

At  this  time,  there  are  more  than  50 
Federal  agencies,  bureaus  and  offices 
which  participate  In  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams in  some  fashion.  AH  Cabinet  de- 
partments are  Involved  In  domestic  dis- 
aster relief,  except  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which,  of  course,  is  significantly 
Involved  in  international  disaster  relief. 

I  should  like  to  mention  just  a  few 
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examples  of  the  kinds  of  assistance 
which  have  been  available  from  Federal 
agencies  under  those  aKencies*  statutory 
authority  when  the  disasters  have  not 
been  of  such  proportloti  to  ^srarrent  a 
Presidential  designation. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  provides  assistance  to  State 
and  local  public  welfare  agencies  and  to 
State  vocational  rrtiablUtatlon  agaicies. 
HEW's  Public  Health  Service  assists  with 
emergency  health  and  sanitation  meas- 
ures. The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
helps  State  and  local  goveriMnents  in 
effecting  public  health  control  by  decon- 
taminating or  condemning  spoiled  foods 
and  drugs.  The  Office  of  Education  givea 
financial  assistance  for  repair  0f  disaster 
struck  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Department  of  Defense  provides 
emergency  assistance  to  prevent  or  re- 
duce personal  injury,  property  loss  and 
hardship  when  local  resources  »re  inade- 
quate to  do  so.  The  Oorjw  of  Engineers 
may  assist  in  flood-fighting  and  rescue 
(HJerations  and  to  protect  federally  con- 
structed flood-control  works  d4maged  or 
threatened  by  flood.  i 

The  Federal  Highway  Admi^ilstration 
or  the  DQ>cutment  of  Tlran^portatlon 
may  restore  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
Federal- aid  system.  The  CoMt  Ouard 
provides  search,  rescue  and  evacuation  of 
victims  of  disasters.  It  also  provides 
transportation  of  supplies  az^d  equip- 
ment. , 

Agencies  of  the  Department)  of  Com- 
merce, specifically  the  National  Weather 
Service,  Natlcmal  Oceanic  an|[  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  have  f oiiecast  and 
warning  capabilities  for  disastrous  oc- 
currences. 

The  Administration  of  the  SqiaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  decla|re  a  dis- 
aster loan  area.  In  such  events.  SBA  is 
authorized  to  provide  both  direct  and 
bank-participation  disaster  loops  to  In- 
dividuals and  to  businesses,      i 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  de- 
clare a  natural  disaster,  giving  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  authority  to 
make  emergency  loans  to  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, and  oyster  planters.  The  pood  and 
Nutrition  Service  can  provide  food 
stocks,  and  feed  grains  may  be  sold  at 
or  below  the  supjiort  price. 

The  Federal  Disaster  Assktince  Ad- 
ministration of  HDD  monitors  and  co- 
ordinates Federal  responses  to  disaster 
situations. 

At  this  hlme.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  organization  which  has  worked 
hand  In  hand  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  whlcli  has  answered  the  needs 
of  disaster  victims  superbly  for  nearly  a 
hiindred  years.  I  refer,  of  cour$e,  to  the 
Red  Crass,  whose  experience  in  the  dis- 
aster relief  filed  dates  from  the  Michi- 
gan forest  fires  of  1881.  The  Organiza- 
tion's role  was  formalized  by  »n  act  of 
Congress  in  1905,  directing  the  tted  Cross 
to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  na- 
tional and  international  disaster  relief 
and  prevention  as  one  part  of  its  corpo- 
ratf  responsibilities.  Over  the  years,  the 
R^  Cross  has  been  repeatedly  recognized 
bf  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  Nation's  official  inftnunent 
for  bringing  voluntary  aid  to  disaster 
victims. 


Other  private  organizations  which  de- 
serve recognition  for  their  outstanding 
work  are  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Mennonlte  Disaster  Services.  Like  the 
Red  Cross,  they  provide  such  vital  serv- 
ices to  disaster  victims  as  distxibutlng 
medicine,  food,  supplies,  and  providing 
other  basic  onergency  assistance. 

Together  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  agencies  have  responded  to 
human  suffering  with  a  depth  of  human 
compassion  and  a  height  of  human  effort 
reflective  of  our  Nation's  finest  tradi- 
tions and  aspirations.  There  is  a  great 
deal  "right"  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Its  desire  and  ability  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  whose  lives  nature 
has  brutally  and  suddenly  disrupted 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  are 
"right"  to  spend  these  few  moments  rec- 
ognizing that  our  sometimes  cumbersome 
machinery  of  government,  when  Jolted 
by  an  earthquake  or  washed  by  a  flood 
can  perform  beyond  our  expectations. 

Mr.  President,  In  summary,  I  think 
that  all  of  us  should  be  aware  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  better  neigh- 
bor than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  the 
sense  In  which  we  have  worked  in  terms 
of  helping  people  and  in  times  of  natural 
disasters.  The  Federal  Government  has 
greatly  expanded  it£  assistance  to  people 
over  the  past  several  yeaxs  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  is  much  more  Important 
now. 

No  American  is  likely  to  be  destroyed 
and  have  his  projierty  devastated  or 
his  fsunlly  destroyed,  and  have  his  ca- 
pacity to  earn  a  living  ended  by  a  nat- 
ural disaster. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  steps  that  it  has  taken.  This  is 
expensive.  It  is  a  very  expensive  orga- 
nization, costing  billions  of  dollars.  All 
of  us  are  aware  that  these  billions  of 
dollars  will  very  largely  be  paid— not 
entirely  by  any  means,  but  with  interest 
This  is  to  help  the  victims  and  to  help 
society,  because  to  permit  large  segments 
of  our  economy  to  be  devastated  woul^ 
result  In  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Prsldent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESDDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  unanimou&^consent 
agreement,  which  becomes  effective  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  be  changed  so  that  the 
time  may  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

The  ACnNO  PB£SZ7ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  the  time  imder  my  control  to 
the  dlBtlngulslied  senior  Soiator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harst  F.  Byrd,  3%.) ;  and 
I  assume  that  the  dlstlngxilshed  Republi- 


can leader  will  yield  his  time  to  some 
other  Senator,  so  that  the  time  will  be 
equally  divided. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, "nie  clerk  will  please  call  the  rtdl. 

The  legislative  cleric,  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  'Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objgction,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  gnoited 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bthd)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now  speaking,  be  vitiated. 

The  ACmso  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE    - 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  and  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each. 

Is  there  morning  business  to  be 
transacted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Kir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pto  tem» 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Are  we  still  on 
morning  business? 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  in  the  period  allotted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  ABLE 
TO  NEGOTIATE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  dismayed  and  disappointed  at  a  num- 
ber of  reports  which  I  have  seen  and 
heard  to  the  effect  that  President  Nixon 
ought  not  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union  next 
month.  The  nub  of  the  argument  is  that 
the  President  cannot  negotiate  impor- 
tant agreements  with  Soviet  leaders,  be- 
cause he  will  bo  dealing  from  a  weakened 
position  at  home. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  such  ob- 
servations are  a  slander  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such 
arguments  impute  to  the  President  un- 
worthy motives.  They  suggest  that  the 
President  would  put  his  personal  inter- 
ests above  national  Interests  in  delicate 
negotiations  with  our  Nation's  primary 
adversary. 

I  suggest  Just  the  opposite.  The  only 
thing  which  could  possibly  weaken  the 
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President's  negotiating  position  is  the 
recurrent  -.nlping  and  carping  which  ap- 
pears to  be  aimed  less  at  the  President's 
foreign  policy  than  It  Is  at  attempting  to 
weaken  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. Let  us  not  fool  ourselves;  sowing 
mistrust  for  a  niunber  of  commentators 
who  do  not  exactly  have  Richard  Nixon's 
political  future  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

I  will  remind  those  commentators,  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  as  well,  that 
I  have  yet  to  see  this  President  subordi- 
nate the  national  Interest.  He  could  have 
taken  the  easy  road  out  of  Vietnam.  He 
could  have  cut  and  run  and  become  a  na- 
tional hero  to  those  who  favored  the 
course  of  surrender.  But  he  did  not.  In 
every  majOT  decision,  he  followed  the 
course  which  was  in  the  Interest  of  inter- 
national peace  and  stability.  He  followed 
the  coiu'se  which  would  make  America's 
commitment  a  firm  reality  Instead  of  a 
hollow  rhetorical  promise. 

Four  years  ago,  the  President  made  a 
courageous  decision  to  protect  American 
lives  by  ordering  a  temporary  military 
incursion  Into  Cambodia.  The  uproar  was 
Instantaneous.  If  the  President  had 
wished  to  act  in  his  personal  Interests, 
he  would  not  have  made  that  difficult 
decision.  But  he  acted  In  the  national 
interest  and  took  the  heat. 

Two  years  ago,  he  made  another  dif- 
ficult decision.  He  boldly  ended  years  of 
Indecisive  military  action  by  mining  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong  and  accelerating  the 
bombing  of  a  belligerent  and  recalcitrant 
enemy.  He  thought  that  he  could  not 
strike  good  bargains  with  the  Soviet 
leaders. 

Again,  the  President  proved  correct. 
He  made  a  decision  in  the  national  In- 
terest. He  pushed  forward  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  and  he  traveled  to 
Russia  and  did  not  give  away  bargain- 
ing chips.  Yet,  had  we  listened  to  the 
critics  &nd  prophets  of  doom,  the  Pres- 
ident might  not  have  made  the  impor- 
tant breakthroughs  that  he  did. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  in  De- 
cember of  1972,  the  President  made  a 
lonely  decision — oae  which  caused  peo- 
ple to  question  his  sanity  and  brought 
nearly  universal  opprobrium.  When  he 
began  the  bombing  of  Hanoi,  he  practi- 
cally invited  abusive  personal  attacks. 
Yet,  again,  he  made  a  decision  without 
regard  to  personal  consequences.  He  had 
only  one  gotil  In  mind:  the  overriding 
requirements  of  the  national  interest — 
to  end  the  war  and  bring  home  our  men 
with  a  true  peace. 

These  are  not  the  acts  of  a  man  who 
deals  from  political  expedience  or  tem- 
pmrary  partisan  advantage.  These  are  the 
acts  of  a  statesman  who  knpws  that  he 
must  take  the  long  view.  And  in  each 
(me  of  these  decisions,  the  President  did 
not  bargain  away  our  foreign  policy  for 
his  own  perscxial  aggrandizement. 

This  Is  why  I  submit  this  plea  today. 
Let  us  not  knock  down  the  President  on 
the  very  eve  of  these  important  negotia- 
tions. Let  us  act  In  a  spirit  of  national  bi- 
partisanship and  back  him  with  our 
prayers  and  support  instead  of  imdercut- 
ting  him  with  questionable  attacks.  Let 
us,  for  once,  rise  above  the  spurious  at- 
tachment of  low  motives. 


I  have  known  this  President  long 
enough  and  weU  enough  to  be  confldrait 
that  he  is  not  going  to  give  away  any- 
thing. I  know  that  he  is  going  to  deal 
toughly  and  doggedly  as  he  has  on  every 
major  foreign  policy  question  which  has 
demanded  his  attention.  Those  who  be- 
lieve otherwise  and  who  msike  contrary 
public  pronouncements  are  deceiving  the 
American  public  and,  most  tragically, 
themselves. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 


/      MANIFESTO  OP  FREEDOM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
note  for  the  Record  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  historic  manifesto,  the  author  of 
which  Is  my  own  brother. 

There  follows  herewith  an  eloquent 
declaration  of  policy  for  our  system 
which  can  realize  the  best  In  life  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  country-  and  in- 
deed for  men  and  women  everywhere. 
It  represents  the  views  of  my  brother, 
Benjamin  A.  Javits,  who  passed  away 
just  a  year  ago  on  May  18, 1973,  for  many 
years  a  distinguished  lawyer,  author,  and 
economist  and  Is  almost  apocalyptic  in 
its  view  of  the  future.  This  manifesto 
and  the  great  body  of  thought  and  writ- 
ing which  preceded  it  inspired  me  and 
I  believe  has  the  capacity  for  Inspiring 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Congress  and 
the  men  and  women  who  win  succeed  us 
for  generations.  I  hope  very  much  that 
as  many  as  possible  will  read  it  and  will 
transmit  it  to  their  friends  and  con- 
stituents who  may  find  it  of  profound 
Interest,  too.  I  have  appended  hereto 
also  the  distinguished  list  of  colleagues 
who  Joined  with  my  brother  in  this 
manifesto,  first  published  in  1961,  as  well 
as  the  list  of  published  works  of  my 
brother. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  docimient  of 
such  Inspiration  and  hope  for  the  men 
and  women  of  our  country  and  the  men 
and  women  of  Congress  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mani- 
festo was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

We,  thB  Free  Peoples  of  the  World,  en- 
dowed with  love  of  Uberty,  respect  for  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  man,  and  devotion  to 
the  Divine  Spirit,  requiring  a  new  Manifesto 
of  Freedom  lor  Mankind,  believe :  The  threat 
of  human  extinction  by  war  can  only  be 
overcome  by  all  uniting  to  achieve  the  Pur- 
poses of  Peace.  The  Purposes  of  Peace  are  to 
release  all  mankind  from  Ignorance,  poverty, 
disease  and  Insecurity,  so  that  life,  liberty, 
the  protection  of  personal  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be  mankind's  her- 
itage. The  Purposes  of  Peace,  thus  clarified, 
can  now  for  the  first  time,  because  of  man's 
moral,  material  and  scientific  advancements, 
be  realized  by  universal  consecration  to  theoe 
twin  commandments:  No  iQnger  shall  man 
or  the  State  exploit  man.  AU  men  together 
shaU  exploit  the  machine  only.  The  State 
shaU  be  man's,  not  man  the  State's.  All  men 
shaU  be  owners,  not  owned.  To  these  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  commandments, 
we  dedicate  aU  of  our  moral,  material,  hu- 
man and  scientific  resources,  both  public  and 
private.  We  shaU  do  this  together  with  peo- 
ples everywhere.  We  ahaU  do  this  with  our 
enemies  as  quickly  as  they  accept  these  com- 


mandments. We  are  not  the  enemy  of  any 
peoples,  nor  do  we  believe  any  peoples  are 
our  enemies.  Despotic  state  leaders  may  tell 
them  so,  but  just  as  we  do  not  believe  their 
leaders,  so  they  may  not.  We  seek  all  peoples 
economic  liberation  from  whence  shaU  come 
their  political  freedom.  We  condemn  those 
and  their  remedy  who  Impose  political  bond- 
age in  order  to  cure  economic  and  social  lUs. 
We  shall  everywhere  reduce  the  walls  be- 
tween the  governing  and  the  governed  by 
bringing  to  aU  a  true  share  In  the  processes 
of  government.  We  shaU  everywhere  reduce 
the  walls  between  the  owner  of  property  and 
the  toller  In  plant  and  field  by  bringing  to 
aU  a  fair  share  in  the  creation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  its  profits.  We  shall  translate  the 
potentials  of  mass  production  Into  the  bless- 
ing of  mass  cons\imption.  We  shall  expand 
wealth  vastly  through  peoples  capitalism  un- 
til consumer  capitalism  is  achieved.  We  shaU 
expand  personal  profits  Into  social  profits. 
AU  may  not  be  equaUy  rich,  but  none  shaU 
be  poor.  We  seek  that  those  at  the  top  shall 
lift  upward  those  at  the  bottom  rather  than 
that  those  at  the  bottom  pull  downward  those 
at  the  top.  We  seek  to  uproot  aU  poUtlcal. 
religious,  social  and  traditional  barriers  yet 
remaining,  bom  of  fear,  prejudice  or  ignor- 
ance, halting  man's  political  smd  economic 
emancipation.  With  a  common  cause,  a  com- 
mon purpose,  we  seek  togetherness  for  p>eace. 
This  Is  ovir  Testament  as  Free  Peoples.-  This 
is  our  Decalogue  as  Leaders.  This  is  our  Gos- 
pel as  Nations.  To  these,  the  Purposes  of 
Peace,  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortxines,  and 
our  sacred  honor,  lest  mankind  perish  from 
this  earth. 

(This  Manifesto  has  been  prepared  by  Ben- 
jamin A.  Javits  and  edited  by  Distinguished 
Citizens  both  here  and  abroad.) 

We  endorse  this  Manifesto  and  commend  It 
to  the  American  people. 

Vance  Hartke,  E.  L.  Bartlett,  Thurston 
B.  Morton.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Ken 
Keating,  Philip  A.  Hart,  Dale  W.  Mc- 
Oee,  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  Birch  Bayh, 
Hugh  Scott,  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  J. 
aienn  Beall,  John  O.  Tower.  Peter 
H.  Dominlck,  and  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
William  Proxmlre,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Clai- 
borne PeU,  Wayne  Morse,  Mike  Mon- 
roney,  Jennings  Randolph,  Ernest 
Oruenlng,  Frank  E.  Moss,  John  O.  Pas- 
tore,  Leverett  SaltonstaU,  J.  Caleb 
Boggs,  MUWard  L.  Simpson,  MUton  R. 
Young,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  and  Frank 
Church. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Roman  L.  Hruska, 

OUn  D.  Johnston,  Clair  Engle, , 

-,  Stuart  Symington,  John  Sher- 


man   Cooper,    Prank    Carlson,    Barry 
Ooldwater,  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough,  John  Sparkman.  George 
A.  Smathers,  and  Pat  McNamara. 
List  of  Published  Works  or  Benjamin  A. 
Javtts 
Makff^  Everybody    Ri(^:     Industry's    New 
0061/^1929. 

BOslness  and  the  Public  Interest:  Trade  As- 
sociations, the  Anti-Trust  Laws  and  Indus- 
trial Planning — 1932. 

The  Commonwe«dth  of  Industry :  The  Sep- 
aration of  Industry  and  the  State — 1936. 
Peace  By  Investment — 1960. 
How  the  Republicans  Can  Win  In  1952 — 
1952. 
Manifesto  of  Freedom  for  Mankind — 1961. 
Ownerlsm:  A  Better  World  for  All  Through 
Democratic  Ownership — 1969. 


THE  DEATH  OP  STEWART  AU30P 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  during  our 
recess  we  lost,  in  the  journalistic  world,  a 
very  great  figure  in  Stewart  Alsop,  whose 
funeral  took  place  today  at  a  church 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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I  knew  Mr.  Alsop  personallyi  very  welL 
He  was  not  only  a  man  whom  I  admired 
as  a  journalist,  but  a  tennis -playing 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  know  we  have  suf- 
fered a  very  deep  loss,  because  here~waa 
a  man,  Mr.  President,  with  very  pro- 
foimd  Insights  into  our  people'^  thinking 
and  their  conscience,  and  tliat  is  espe- 
cially critical  today. 

I  would  like.  In  honor  of  him  to  men- 
tion just  one  Incident.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  the  many  mag^^Tine  articles  he 
wrote,  he  wrote  about  me  something 
which  was  very  typical  of  him  and  rather 
characterized  him  and  his  enormous 
faith  in  our  coun^.  He  calle<l  the  fact 
which  I  shall  si)eclfy  "The  Javlts  Rule," 
but  It  was  really  the  Alsop  nile.  It  was 
himself  being  projected  throu^  my  per- 
son about  which  he  was  wrlttdg. 

That  rule — this  was  at  the  t^e  of  the 
great  civil  rights  stnig^e — (was  that 
whatever  Americans  might  iy  which 
would  indicate  impatience  or  imhappl- 
ness  with  one  or  another  manif  Station  of 
the  black  race,  the  fact  was  ttiat  when 
they  went  into  the  voting  b^th  they 
would  vote  their  consciences  on  the  high- 
est level,  and  that  the  so-called  bsicklash 
would  not  have  the  effect,  in  the  terms 
of  those  who,  were  elected  and  those  who 
were  not  elected,  that  was  anticipated, 
because  of  that  very  key  point  in  the 
American  character. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  like  Clarifying 
the  dark  of  night  with  a  sha^  bolt  of 
Ughtning;  and  this  was  characteristic  of 
Stewart  Alsop.  He  did  It  many  times  in 
his  life,  but  this  is  one  occasl|)n  that  I 
actually  experienced  It  with  him. 

Providence  will  take  us  all;  but  we  have 
lost  a  great  figure  too  soon,  a  |aan  with 
very  profound  insight  and,  mlore  than 
anything  else,  a  man  with  sudh  a  pro- 
found love  for  his  country  and  his  coun- 
trymen that,  he  understood  them,  I  be- 
lieve, as  welf  as  if  not  a  little  better  than 
almost  anyone  else  who  lived  dmlng  his 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  obltoarv  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Yoi*  Tlmesl  of  Sun- 
day, May  2«.  1974,  and  the"  obituary 
published  In  the  magazine  Newiweek  for 
which  Stewart  Alsop  was  a  featured 
writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thi  Ricord. 
as  follows:  j 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  M»y|  26.  1974] 
Stewakt  Alsop,  CoLxrutnerc .  Is  DfciU)  at  60 
Washtwctow.  May  26.— Stewart  Alsop.  the 
colxmmlst,  died  at  the  hospital  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  In  nearby  Bethesa, 
Md.  His  age  was  60.  He  had  been  i^idergolng 
treatment  for  leukemia.. 


BSAT   W*8   THE    WO«t.D 

(By  Jolin  T.  McQulston): 
y  A  prollflc  pollUcal  writer,  8ti:w|abt  Alsop 
WAS    a    big,    likable    man    whose   beat    was 
Washington  and  the  world. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  shortly 
aftw  the  end  of  World  War  n  In  1945  when 
his  brother  Joseph,  "the  other  wrltlkg  Alsop"- 
who  was  three  years  his  senior,  ask^  him  to 
be  his  partner  In  writing  a  syndicated  Wash- 
ington column  for  the  New  Yoi  Herald 
TYlbtme.  j 

For  the  next  12  years,  their  Jointly  byllned 
colximn.  "Matter  of  Fact,"  was  careied  by  as 
many    as    137    newsiMpers    throughout    the 


XTnlted  States.  Gathering  their  Information 
by  telephone  and  personal  Interviews,  they 
made  regular  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
guided  by  the  rule  that  they  would  never 
write  about  a  country  or  Its  leaders  untU 
they  had  visited  there  first. 

DUBIOUS    ABOUT    VIKTNAM 

Both  the  Aisop  brothers  had  been  greatly 
Impressed  during  their  service  In  the  war — 
Stewart  In  Exirope  and  Joseph  In  Asia — by 
now  their  views  of  the  world  were  sharply 
changed  by  first-hand  experience  in  the 
countries  where  the  war  took  them. 

Their  column  received  the  acclaim  of  other 
newspapermen,  who  described  their  work  as 
a  "blending  of  political  economic  pundltry. 
forecast  and  crusades."  In  1980  and  1952  both 
were  named  award  winners  by  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  for  "best  Interpretation  of  foreign 
news." 

This  period  of  collaboration,  described  by 
some  observers  as  a  "stormy  partnership," 
ended  with  what  Stewart  Alsop  once  de- 
scribed as  an  "amicable  €llvorce. ' 

Striking  out  on  his  own.  In  1962  he  became 
a  contributing  editor  for  national  affairs  for 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  After  foiir  years 
he  became  the  magazine's  Washington  edi- 
tor until  Its  close  In  1968,  moving  then  to 
Newsweek,  where  his  weekly  column  filled 
the  last  page,  printed  between  two  red 
streamers  and  dateUned  Washington. 

Mr.  Alsop  told  an  Interviewer  In  1971  that 
he  felt  that  his  and  his  brother's  "mind  sets" 
were  very  much  the  same,  except  t!iat  "from 
the  start  I  was  dubious  about  the  Vietnam 
war.  where  Joe  wasn't.  Btit  once  we  made 
the  decision.  I,  too,  felt  we  could  not  lust 
sneak  out." 

On  domestic  Issues,  he  said:  "Both  Joe 
snd  I  are  very  square  New  Deal  Uberals,  al- 
though I  have  much  more  Interest  In  the 
New  Left  than  Joe  does." 

In  the  mld-flftles  the  Alsop  brothers  wrote 
an  article  for  Harper's  magazine,  "We  Ac- 
cuse." criticizing  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  Its  securlty-rUk  case  against  Dr. 
J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  The  article  received 
an  Authors  Guild  annual  prize  In  1966  for 
contributing  to  dvll  liberties.  At  the  cere- 
mony, the  younger  brother  criticized  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  "Daddyknowsbestlsm — 
telling  us  not  to  ask  questions  or  Daddy 
spank." 

BOOING    BT    trNDEKGRADUATEa 

In  a  1969  article  for  Newsweek  "Yale  Re- 
visited," Ur.  Alsop  wrote  his  first  reaction 
to  booing  by  undergraduates  of  the  univer- 
sity president  for  expressing  admiration  for 
those  In  military  service:  "Young  Jerks  ter- 
rified of  the  draft.  Spooked  when  they  should 
have  been  spanked." 

After  further  conversation  and  thought,  he 
noted:  "There's  something  going  on  here 
our  generation  will  never  understand."  He 
concluded  that  the  "fraudulent"  draft  ey*^ 
tem  had  as  much  as  the  Vietnam  war  to  do 
with  student  feeling  that  the  American  sys- 
tem was  "a  gigantic  fraud."  ^ 

Early  In  1970.  Mr.  Alsop  argued  In  News- 
week  that  ending  the  draft  would  be  the 
most  Important  step  to  re-establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  and  the  dignity 
of  the  Presidency.  In  1971  he  wrote,  "It  Is 
not  practical  to  try  to  continue  to  fight  a  war 
that  has  no  popular  support  at  all." 

In  1972,  when  CBS  Inc.  selected  a  range 
of  well-known  commentators  for  Its  "Spec- 
tnun"  progs^m,  from  Uberal  to  conserva- 
tive. It  classified  Mr.  Alsop  as  a  moderate. 

A  third  Alsop  brother.  John,  a  Republican, 
faUed  In  several  tries  for  the  governorship 
of  Connecticut.  Their  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
Cortnne  Alaop  Cole,  a  niece  of  President. 
Theodore  Rooeevelt  and  cousin  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
founded  the  Connecticut  Leagu«  of  Republi- 
can Women  in  1917. 

While  married  for  more  than  40  years 
to  the  late  Joseph  W.  Alsop.  8r.,  and  as  Cor- 


rlne  Alsop,  she  served  with  her  husband  in 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly. 

After  passing  his  early  boyhood  on  the 
family  farm  In  Avon,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
bom  May  7,  1914,  Mr.  Alsop  attended  Groton, 
then  Yale  University  (where  his  father  had 
been  a  student)  and  graduated  with  a  BJ^. 
degree  In  1836. 

Shortly  afterward  he  became  an  editor 
for  the  publishers,  Doubleday  Doran  &  Co. 
of  New  York.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  Into  World  War  n,  he  volunteered 
for  service  In  the  Army.  Rejected  for  medi- 
cal reasons,  he  went  to  England  In  1942  and 
there  became  a  member  of  the  60th  Regi- 
ment, Kings  Royal  Rlfie  Corps.  In  1944  he 
achieved  the  rank  of  captain. 

Later  that  year,  Mr.  Alsop  was  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Army  as  a  parachutist 
with  tJ»»-  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and 
shortly  after  D-Day  was  parachuted  Into 
France  to  Join  the  force  of  the  Maquis,  the 
French  underground  resistance.  In  1945  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  French  awarded  him  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

With  Thomas  Braden,  another  OJ3J3.  para- 
chutist, Mr.  Alsop  wrote  "Sub  Rosa:  The 
oas.  and  American  Espionage,"  published 
In  1946.  The  volume  described  the  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  the  special  intelligence 
office,  Its  training  program  and  the  aid  fur- 
nished the  guerrilla  armies  In  the  various 
theaters  of  the  war. 

With  his  brother,  Joeeph  In  1965  he  wrote. 
"We  Accuse,"  and  In  1958,  "The  Reporter's 
Trade,". a  plea  for  governmental  candpr-4n 
dealing  with  the  press.  -^^    \ 

In  1960,  Mr.  Alsop  wrote  "Nixon  and  Rocke- 
feller, A  Double  Image,"  then  In  November, 
1973,  employed  his  talents  to  write  "Stay 
of  Execution,  A  sort  of  Memoir,"  about  his 
impending  death  as  a  57-year-old  man  con- 
demned to  die  of  a  rare  form  of  cancer. 

^     DESXASZ   DIAGNOSKD 

Mr.  Alsop  told  how  on  the  morning  of 
July  19,  1971,  while  performing  closlng-up 
chorea  at  his  Maryland  weekend  house,  he 
was  suddenly  overcome  with  breathlessness 
and  heart-poundlng  and  suddenly  knew 
"that  something  was  terribly  wrong  with 
me." 

His  disease  was  diagnosed  as  acute  myelo- 
blastlc  leukemia,  a  cancer  of  the  blood -pro- 
ducing marrow.  Mr.  Alsop  did  not  shrink 
from  telling  his  most  difficult  story  of  com- 
ing to  terms  with  death,  and  In  telling  It, 
a  reviewer  noted,  he  showed  once  again  how 
possible  It  Is  for  even  a  desperate  and  dying 
man  to  grow. 

Mr.  Alsop  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  book: 

"A  dying  man  needs  to  die  as  a  sleepy 
man  needs  to  sleep,  and  there  comes  a  time 
when  It  Is  wrong,  as  weU  as  useless,  to  resist." 

After  eight  weeks  of  intensive  cancer  treat- 
ment at  the  Natioaftl  Institutes  of  Health  last 
spring,  he  was  reieS«d  to  resume  writing 
his  Newsweek  column  when  doctors  decided 
that  the  disease  bad  apparently  been  ar- 
rested. He  last  entered  the  hospital  this 
month. 

In  addition  to  his  brothers  he  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  the  former  Patricia  Hankey, 
whom  he  married  in  June,  1944,  in  London 
during  the  blitz;  five  sons,  Josep,  Ian,  Stew- 
art, Richard  and  Andrew;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Walter  Butler  Mahony  3d,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Corlnne  Chubb. 


[From  Newsweek,  June  3,  1974J 
Stewast  Alsop,  1914-74 
(By  Mel  Elfin) 
Stewart  Alsop,  "Stay  of  Execution": 
"A  dying  m<in  needs  to  die,  a$  a  ileepp 
man  needs  to  sleep,  and  there  comet  a  time 
when  it  is  torong,  as  well  as  useless,  to  re- 
sist." 

There  seemed,  for  so  long,  no  limit  to  Stew 
Alsop's  will  to  resist.  All  through  a  debUltat- 
Ing,  wasting  lUness,  Stew  lived  so  gracefully, 
so   courageously   and   so   productively   that 
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sometimes  It  was  hard  to  believe  blm  a  man 
imder  sentence  of  early  death.  This  week, 
however,  34  months  after  that  summer  day 
when  be  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  small  trash 
pile  at  his  country  home  and  fotind  himself 
"gasping  like  a  fish  on  a  beach,"  Alsop's  stay 
of  execution  was  abrogated.  At  60,  in  a  hos- 
pital bed  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  Washington,  he  finally  succimibed  to  a 
by-product  of  a  mysterious  leukemia  that 
his  doctors  could  neither  adequately  diag- 
nose nor  treat. 

For  more  than  five  years.  Stew  Alsop  filled 
this  page  with  reportage  and  commentary 
that^  was  Insightful,  Infiuentlal.  often  bril- 
liant and  almost  always  the  envy  of  those 
of  us  In  Washington  Journalism  who  lacked 
both  his  contacts  and  his  clarity  of  thought. 
To  Stew,  the  tight  little  world  of  political 
Washington  was  "The  Center"  (a  title  he 
used  for  a  1968  best  seller  on  the  Capital), 
and  after  a  quarter  century  In  this  city  as 
editor,  reporter  and  columnist,  he  knew,  was 
respected  by  and  had  access  to  almost  every 
major  figure  of  our  era. 

HeiUT  Kissinger,  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Moscow  In  1972.  took  along  Stew's  medical 
records  so  that  they  could  be  analyzed  by 
Soviet  doctors.  And  during  his  first  stay  at 
NIH,  Richard  Nixon  himself  called  to  ask 
the  question  that  has  echoed  around  "The 
Center"  for  more  than  two  years:  "How's 
Stew?" 

The  answer,  until  a  final  erosive  siege  at 
the  hospital,  was  that  Stew  was  doing  very 
well.  Indeed.  Whatever  toll  It  may  have  taken 
physically.  Stew's  Illness  seemed  to  enhance 
his  already  great  professional  talents.  His 
final  columns,  notably  those  on  Watergate 
and  the  Presidency,  pecked  out  In  an  office 
that  had  almost  the  entire  city  of  Washing- 
ton for  an  appropriate  backdrop,  were  among 
the  nioet  remarkable  of  his  career.  Out  of  a 
pair  of  columns  on  his  puzzling  Illness  (which 
Stew  was  Initially  reluctant  to  run  because 
"nobody  would  be  Interested")  grew  his  last 
book,  "Stay  of  Execution,"  a  memoir,  clinical 
report  and  poetic  essay  on  approaching  death. 
Even  when  rumpled  In  thought  over  hts 
typewriter,  laughing  in  a  basso-profimdo 
voice  at  the  latest  political  Joke  or  padding 
about  the  Newswxkk  bureau  In  an  ancient 
pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  Stew  projected  an 
arlstrocratlc  mien.  His  erect  bearing  com- 
bined with  a  wonderfully  ruddy  complexion 
to  make  him  look  as  If  he  had  always  Just 
come  In  from  grouse-shooting  on  the  moors. 
With  Roosevelts  (including  two  Presi- 
dents) as  kin  on  hts  mother's  side  and  a 
distinguished  lineage  stretching  back  seven 
generations  almost  to  the  Mayflower  on  his 
father's.  Stew  was  the  very  model  of  the 
Connecticut  Yankee  gentleman.  Raised  in  a 
sprawling  white-clapboard  farmhouse  In 
Avon,  a  beautiful  New  England  village  near 
Hartford,  Stew  received  the  very  model  of  a 
Connecticut  gentleman's  education — first 
Oroton,  where  his  head  was  stuffed  with 
English  literature,  English  history  and  Eng- 
lish manners,  then  Yale,  class  of  '36. 

Stew  rarely  raised  his  voice  or  lowered  his 
guard  in  public.  He  was  respectfxU  of  his 
elders,  gracious  with  his  coUeagues,  consid- 
erate of  children,  loyal  to  friends,  and  at 
all  times  manifested  a  pre-Uberatlon  attitude 
of  courtesy  toward  women.  Even  when  his 
body  was  corroded  with  pain.  Stew  would 
struggle  to  his  feet  when  a  woman  entered 
the  room. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Wasp  elite 
(whose  decline  he  viewed  with  the  same 
clinical  detachment  as  he  did  his  own  ap- 
proaching death ) ,  Stew  took  a  semlscholarly 
Interest  In  his  forebears.  Yet  far  from  being 
afflicted  with  a  "Mayflower  complex,"  Stew 
was  amused  that,  along  with  the  poets  and 
politicians,  his  ancestors  Included  a  mur- 
derer and  an  Indentured  servant  and  that 
the  family  name  probably  was  derived  from 
"ale  Bh(9." 

In   hU   own    generation.    Stew    remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the  family  and  family 


name  (he  was  privately  annoyed  when  any- 
one persisted  In  mispronouncing  It  "Al-sop" 
instead  of  "All-sop") .  He  deeply  loved  his  sis- 
ter and  two  brothers  and  although  he  could 
argue  politics  long  Into  the  night  with 
Joseph,  four  years  his  senior.  Stew  would 
vigorously  defend  him  outside  the  family 
circle.  So  satisfying  did  he  find  the  "sense 
of  being  part  of  a  continuum"  that  he  had 
six  children  of  his  own  and  often  said  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  more. 

It  was  the  family  connection  that  drew 
Stew  Into  journalism  In, the  first  place.  After 
four  years  of  war  service  with  the  British 
Army  In  Africa  and  later  with  the  OSS  (In 
1944  he  parachuted  behind  German  lines  In 
Prance),  during  which  he  won  several  medals 
and  a  beautiful  British  bride,  Patricia  Han- 
key, Stew  accepted  what  he  felt  was  brother 
Joe's  "eccentric  invitation"  to  Join  him  In 
producing  his  syndicated  column.  In  1958, 
Stew  left  Joe  to  become  national-affairs  edi- 
tor and  later  Washington  editor  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Then,  In  July  1968,  he 
Joined  Nkwswxkk  as  a  Washington  columnist. 

As  a  stylist.  Stew  favored  the  simple  de- 
clarative sentences  he  learned  at  Groton.  But 
he  gave  t^  the  political  lexicon  such  mem- 
orable phrases  as  ".irawtos  and  doves,"  "egg- 
head," "Irish  Mafiai,"  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  and 
"Masada  complex,""-ftde8krlptlon  of  Israeli 
foreign  policy  that  dre>  the  personal,  albeit 
grandmotherly,  wrath  of  Golda  Melr  upon 
him  at  a  Blair  House  luncheon  last  year. 

As  did  many  Journalists  of  his  generation. 
Stew  started  out  with  vaguely  New  Deal 
sympathies  but  moved  progressively  back 
toward  the  political  middle  as  he  grew  older. 
Personally,  he  was  closely  attimed  to  sophis- 
ticated politicians  like  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  John  Kennedy;  still,  he  long  harbored  a 
grudging  admiration  for  Richard  Nixon  as 
one  of  the  shrewdest  operators  of  his  time — 
until  Watergate. 

To  the  end.  Stew  considered  himself  a 
reporter  first  and  a  pundit  second.  He  ab- 
horred writing  columns  on  the  basis  of  cere- 
bration alone,  and  nothing  frustrated  him 
more  about  his  Illness  than  the  long,  en- 
forced absences  from  "The  Center"  of  which 
he  was  such  a  vital  part. 

As  he  had  vowed  he  would.  Stew  Alsop 
did  not  go  gentle  Into  the  night.  The  way 
he  died  kept  faith  with  the  way  he  had 
lived— proudly,  fuUy,  wisely,  lovingly.  He 
did  us  honor  by  having  been  our  friend. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

AtTorr  Repokt  op  thi  Amzsican  Symphony 
Orchestra  Lxactte,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  a  certified  public  accountant 
of  McLean,  Virginia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  the  audit  report  for  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc., 
for  the  fiscal  year  March  31,  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  ; 
A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  6TENNI6,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  3000.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Research  ccanpo- 
nent  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes  (together  with 
additional  views)    (R^t.  No.  93-884). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  649.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-886). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


SUBMISSION  OP  PART  H  (MINORITY 
.     VIEWS)    OF  REPORT  NO.   93-883— 
THE      CONSUMER      PROTECTION 
AGENCY  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  under  the  order 
of  the  Senate  of  May  28,  1974,  submitted 
Part  n  (Minority  Views)  of  Report  No. 
93-883.  on  the  bill  (S.  707)  to  establish 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  to  protect  and  serve  the  interests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
OF  COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  L.  Oanley,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committeemen 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare: 

Virginia  Y.  Trotter,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATXK)  : 

8.3542.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development 
relating  to  the  seventh  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satellite,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KiNNEDT,  and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 

S.  3543.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  the  training  of  bi- 
lingual persons  In  the  health,  nursing,  and 
allied  health  professions,  to  establish  bi- 
lingual health  training  centers  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  provide  for  a  special  study  of  health 
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education  Institution  admlsslois,  examina- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PvbUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND :  I 

S.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  th4  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  with  respect  to  ex- 
emptions for  baby  sitters,  ann  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  th^  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  with  respect  to  an 
exemption  for  certain  employees  who  are 
baby  sitters,  and  for.  other  p^irposea.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  LaUor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare.  ! 

By  Mr.  EAGLFTON   (for  plmself,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Stevxn^on,  and  Mr. 

PiBCT)  : 

B.  3546.  A  bill  to  extend  foij  1  year  the 
time  for  entering  Into  a  contra-it  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

8.  3547.  A  bill  to  estabUab  pib^edures  re- 
lating to  licensing  of  certain  Activities  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  hlmdelf  and  Mr. 
WnxiAMs) :  I 

SJ.  Res.  212.  A  Joint  reaolvitlon  to  a\»- 
thorlze  the  erection  of  a  Chlldren'B  Olft  Bell 
memorial  bell  tower  on  the  Capitol  grounds, 
^T\A  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOIJUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hjtaself  and 
Mr.  OoLDWAiKR)  : 

S.  3542.  A  bill  to  authorize  lappropria- 
tions  to  the  t^ational  Aeromutlcs  and 
Space  Administration  for  refearch  and 
development  relating  to  the  seventh  Ap- 
plications Technolog>'  Satellite,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  tlje  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Spaqe  Sciences. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ioday  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  J  if  enacted, 
would  authorize  appropriatio|is  of  funds 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  the  prepiiratlon  for 
launch  and  launch  of  an  CKld|tional  Ap- 
plications Technology  Satellltie. 

Launch  of  the  Applications  Technology 
Satellite  known  as  ATS-P  ia  scheduled 
for  tomorrow  morning.  Un^er  present 
planning,  this  satellite  will  bei  the  last  in 
the  highly  valuable  series  of  Ajpplications 
Technology  Satellites  launche^d  by  NASA 
over  the  past  8  years.  The  ATS-P  will 
provide  a  facility  for  canying  out  several 
advanced  communications  uter  experi- 
ments. It  also  serves  as  a  v^icle  for  a 
number  of  ancillary  experlmeiits  in  com- 
munications, navigation,  n^eteorology, 
particles  and  fields  and  spacecraft  tech- 
nology. 

Of  particular  interest  among  the  ex- 
periments that  will  be  condudted  by  this 
satellite,  is  its  use  for  beaming  educa- 
tional televlBlon  programs  iato  remote 
.  areas  in  Appalachia.  into  the  western 
continental  United  States,  and  into 
Alaska.  Under  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf«u-e,  numerous  sclv^ls  in  the 
United  States  over  the  coming  school 
year  will  receive  educational  television 
programs  through  the  only  means  pre- 
sently available,  the  ATS-F  satellite. 

This  experimental  program  will  be 
available  only  during  the  coining  school 
year.  Thereafter,  under  a  lonjg  standing 
agreement  between  the  Unljted  States 


and  India,  the  satellite  wlU  be  shifted  for 
the  next  year  to  an  orbit  that  will  permit 
the  Indian  Government  to  beam  educa- 
tional and  medical  television  into  thou- 
sands of  remote  Indian  villages.  But 
there  Is  no;  commitment  beyond  that  1 
year.  Thus  i?e  have  terminal  gaps  in  both 
areas. 

Considerable  Interest  is  building  In  the 
domestic  1-year  experimental  program, 
and  in  a  means  for  extending  the  period 
of  availability  of  an  ATS  satellite  for 
longer  or  even  permanent  use  in  this 
coxmtry.  One  means  would  be  to  launch 
the  "back  up"  satellite,  known  as  ATS- 
F  prime.  Since  this  is  now  a  "back  up 
satellite"  it  has  not  been  fully  prepared 
for  laimch.  The  best  current  estimate  of 
cost  to  complete  its  preparation  and  to 
launch  it  is  $41,700,000. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  launch  tomorrow 
is  successful  and  the  ATS-P  satellite 
operates  properly  In  orbit,  there  are  no 
present  plans  to  use  the  backup  satellite. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  extended 
period  for  the  educational  and  other  ex- 
periments planned  for  the  ATS-P  satel- 
lite, launch  of  an  additional  satellite 
would  greatly  increase  the  in-orbit  cov- 
erage of  the  Apollo/Soyuz  Joint  United 
States/U.SJ3.R.  docking  mission  next 
summer.  The  ATS-P  will  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  communication  time  on  this 
joint  mission  from  about  20  percent  to 
about  50  percent  of  the  mission.  An  ad- 
ditional satellite  would  provide  a  com- 
munication link  during  an  additional  30 
percent  of  the  mission,  thus  increasing 
both  the  safety  and  the  scientific  return 
from  this  filght. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  careful  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  flying  sm  ad- 
ditional ATS  mission,  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  to  provide  the  necessary  first 
step  to  focus  further  consideration  of  an 
additional  satellite.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation, possibly  as  part  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  later  this  year, 
of  the  necessary  fimds  for  preparing, 
launching  and  operating  the  ATS-P 
prime  satellite. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatxr) 
this  bill  which  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  particular  satellite, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bh>en)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  find 
appropriately  referred. 


^d 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hlmSelf, 
Mr.  KErfNxsT,  and  Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  : 
S.  3543.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  bilingual  persons  in  the  health, 
nursing,  and  allied  health  professions,  to 
establish  bilingual  health  training  cen- 
ters for  such  purpose,  to  provide  for  a 
special  study  of  health  education  insti- 
tution admissions,  exsmiinations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfstfe. 

BILINOTJAL  HKALTH  OPPOKTU N 1T1X8  ACT  OT   1974 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  third  part  of  a  program  I  began 
some  years  ago  to  build  upon  the  great 


strengths  of  this  Nation  derived  from 
the  diversity  of  its  cultural  and  linguistic 
heritage,  in  the  fields  of  education,  man- 
power and  Job  training,  and  health  serv- 
ices and  education  programs.  I  am  Joined 
in  introducing  this  legislation  today  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  emd  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MontoyaX. 

The  flijBt  part  of  this  program  was  the 
inclusion  in  the  Comprehensive  Employ-  -^ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  Public 
Law  93-203,  of  bilingual  manpower  provi- 
sions which  I  authored  with  Senator 
Kknnedy  last  year.  These  provisions  are 
now  supplemented  by  special  bilingual 
amendments  to  the  bilingual  vocational 
education  program,  which  I  authored 
with  Senator  Kennkdy,  and  a  new  voca- 
tional training  program,  which  I  co- 
authored  with  Senators  Dominick  and 
Tower,  now  pending  final  action  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

The  second  part  of  this  program  was 
my  introduction  of  S.  2553,  the  proposed 
Comprehensive  '  Bilingual  Educatioi^ 
Amendments  Act  of  1973,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) .  That  legislation  is  also  now 
Incorporated  into  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendiments 
of  1974  currently  in  conference. 

BZLXNCtTAL    HEALTH    EDUCATION    AND    SERVICES 
AMENDMENTS 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Bilingual-  Health  Opportunities 
Act  of  1974,  and  a  series  of  amendments 
to  S.  3280,  Senator  Kennedy's  Health 
Services  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  an  area  In  which  the 
Individual  whose  primary  language  is  not  •* 
English  meets  particular  difficulties  is 
that  of  securing  health  care.  There  are 
three  major  factors  involved: 

First,  the  inability  of  the  nwi-English- 
speaking  individual  to  enter  the  system 
as  a  patient  because  of  his  inability  to 
make  himself  understood,  or  to  imder- 
stand  the  system; 

Second,  the  cultural  sensitivities  which 
interfere  with  communication  about  or 
the  understanding  of  the  nuances  of  or 
benefits  available  under  various  health 
programs;  and — ■ 

Third,  the  fierce  competition  for  stu- 
dent places  in  health  training  institu- 
tions which  mitigates  against  the  en- 
rollment of  the  student  whose  back- 
ground hinders  him  from  performing  well 
on  standard  entrance  examinations 
geared  to  the  scope  of  knowledge  of  the 
more  affluent  mlddleclass  who  share  cer- 
tain Unguistic  and  cultural  attributes 
and  characteristics. 

In  addition,  these  cultural  and  lan- 
guage difficulties  are  frequently  com- 
pounded by  financial  difficulties  which 
deter  many  young  people  from  seriously 
considering  education  in  the  health  field 
because  of  the  years  of  financial  com- 
mitment required  for  training  at  the  pro- 
fessional level. 

In  the  92d  Congress.  I  authored  the 
amendments  to  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  which  provide  for  recruitment  and 
retention  of  socially  and  economically 
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disadvantaged  students  in  the  health 
professions.  I  also  authored  at  that  time 
similar  provisions  amending  the  Nurse 
Training  Act,  broadening  that  act  to 
provide  for  greater  career  mobility  and 
particularly  to  establish  programs  to  en- 
coiutige  liceaised  vocational  nurses,  nurs- 
ing assistants,  and  aides,  and  other  para- 
professlonal  nursing  personnel  to  move 
into  the  so-called  professional  nursing 
positions.  I  have  sought  full  funding  for 
these  provisions,  with  limited  success. 

The  two  pieces  of  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  seek  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

First.  The  development  of  special  pro- 
grams at  medical  and  nursing  schools  to 
make  health  personnel  aware  of  the  cul- 
tural sensitivities  of  individuals  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability.  Such  pro- 
grams are  not  to  be  limited  to  students 
in  training  but  are  also  to  be  made  avail- 
able, as  a  part  of  continuing  education, 
to  health  personnel  practicing  in  the 
community,  particularly  in  those  com- 
munities where  a  substantial  proportlMi 
of  the  population  served  is  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability. 

Second.  Special  programs  to  recruit 
and  retain  bilingual  students  in  the 
health  professions,  in  nursing  and  in  the 
allied  health  professions. 

Third.  The  establishment  of  up  to  four 
bilingual/bicultiu-al  health  training 
clinical  centers  in  communities  where  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  limited  Eng^h-speaking  abil- 
ity in  which  centersr  special  emphasis 
shall  be  placed  on  tne  recruitment  and 
training  of  bilingiiafl  individuals  and  on 
training  English-speaking'  professionals 
in  the  language  sfnd  cultip-al  heritage  of 
the  population  si 

Fourth.  Requlrifig-tfiat  health  centers 
serving  populations  where  a  substantial 
proportion  is  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability.  Identifv  on  their  staff  an  in- 
dividual who  is  bilingual  and  whose  re- 
sponsibilities shall  be  to  conduct  sem- 
inars for  staff — ^including  staff  of  con- 
tract providers — to  incresise  their  aware- 
ness about  the  cultural  sensitivities  re- 
lated to  health  of  the  population  served, 
and  to  help  staff  patients  in  bridging 
cultural  and  language  differences. 

Fifth.  Requiring  that  such  centers 
utilize  outreach  workers  who  are  bilin- 
gual to  encourage  appropriate  utilization 
of  community  health  resources  and  other 
community  resources  by  the  residents 
who  are  of  limited  English-speaking 
abmty. 

Sixth.  The  conduct  of  a  special  study  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  admissions 
examinations  to  health  training  institu- 
tions and  schools  of  higher  education  tcr 
test  fairly  an  individual's  ability  to  par- 
ticipate and  succeed  in  the  educational 
programs  taking  into  account  the  need 
to  eliminate  any  cultural  and  linguistic 
bias  which  may  be  built  Into  the  tests. 
The  findings  of  the  study  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  necessary  action, 
including  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  legislation 

BaCKOROUND 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  objectives  are  neces- 
sary during  hearings  I  chaired,  held  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Human 


Resources,  which  I  chair,  with  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Education,  in  Los  Angeles 
last  year,  in  which  we  examined  the 
problems  of  limited  English-speaking 
communities  in  obtaining  meaningful 
access  to  health  care  and  health  man- 
power programs.  This  conclusion  was 
reinforced  by  subsequent  discussions 
with  leaders  in  those  communities  where 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  of  limited  English-speaking 
ability. 

My  legislative  package,  Mr.  President, 
consists  of  two  parts.  One  is  a  bill,  en- 
titled "The  Bilingual  Health  Opportu- 
nities Act  of  1974,"  which  would  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  titles  vn 
and  vm,  related  to  training  In  schools 
of  public  health,  health  professions 
training,  allied  health  training,  and 
nurse  training.  The  other  part  is  an 
amendment,  which  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  and  appropriate  reference,  to 
amend  S.  3280,  the  proposed  Health 
Services  Act  of  1974,  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  S.  3280 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
community  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  and  community  mental 
health  centers. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

My  amendments  to  S.  3280  would  re- 
quire such  centers,  where  they  serve  pop- 
ulations with  substantial  numbers  of  in- 
dividuals of  limited  English-speaking 
ability,  to  identify  on  their  staff  an  ap- 
propriately bilingual  Individual.  This  in- 
dividual would  be  responsible  for  in- 
creasing the  awareness  of  the  staff — and 
of  the  staff  of  contract  providers — about 
the  cultural  sensitivities  related  to  health 
of  the  population  served,  and  for  helping 
staff  and  patients  in  bridging  cultural 
and  language  differences.  These  centers 
would  also  be  required  vmder  my  amend- 
ments to  utilize  the  services  of  bilingual 
outreach  workers,  who  optimally  would 
be  recruited  from  the  community  to  be 
served,  to  encourage  residents  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability  to  utilize 
community  health  and  related  resources 
in  the  most  appropriate  and  effective 
manner. 
«  I  intend  to  offer  comparable  amend- 
ments to  other  appropriate  health  serv- 
ices legislation  currently  In  committee. 

Mr.  President,  our  health  care  system 
is  ingrown  and  one  dimensional.  The 
strength  of  the  Nation's  cultural  diver- 
sity is  not  reflected  in  its  health  care 
system. 

This  Is  evidenced  by  the  practice  of 
many  chlcanos  living  near  the  Mexican 
border  of  seeking  medical  care  In  Mexico, 
where  they  can  be  assured  of  being 
understood  both  orally  and  emotionally. 
I  have  been  advised  of  ttie  chicano 
male's  attitude  that  to  be  macho  he  must 
not  admit  pain  or  suffering.  The  result 
may  be  his  advising  the  doctor  that  he  is 
all  right  when  in  truth  he  is  In  great 
pain.  This  attitude  obviously  hinders  any 
phy^cltm  in  m^ing  a  diagnosis,  let 
alone  one  not  versed  In  the  culture  or 
language  of  his  patient.  This  is  Just  one 
example  of  cultim^.  barriers-  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  good  health  care  by  p«^ns  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 


In  California,  where  I  believe  much 
dynamism  is  generated  by  the  diversity 
of  its  population,  the  cultural  barriers  to 
receiving  good  health  care  among  the 
residents  of  San  Francisco's  Cliinatown 
are  clearly  described  in  excerpts  from 
the  original  proposal  prepared  in  1970 
for  a  comprehensive  health  program 
submitted  by  the  North  East  Medical 
Services,  Inc.,  now  a  thriving  health 
center  receiving  support  from  HEW  and 
the  community.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  apropriate  ex- 
cerpts from  this  grant  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

H^SCERPTS 

Like  the  linguistic  differences  that  have 
led  to  an  Isolation  of  the  Chinese  immigrant 
In  America,  the  cultural  differences  have  also 
augmented  this  Isolation.  Because  of  the 
necessity  for  communication,  the  language 
barrier  Is  much  more  evident  than  the  cul- 
tural barrier.  However,  the  Isolating  effect 
of  the  latter  Is  also  very  real.  The  differences 
In  culture  are  difficult  to  describe  and  only  a 
brief  attempt  v^l  be  made  to  point  out  the 
great  variety  of  differences  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  American  cultures. 

a.  Orientation  towards  the  aged  versus  ori- 
entation towards  youth: 

The  total  orientation  to  age  in  the  Chinese 
society  meets  with  disaster  here  In  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  Respect  and  position  are  acquired 
by  age  In  the  C^ilnese  cultural  setting.  Not 
only  are  the  elders  to  be  obeyed  without 
question,  but  it  is  also  an  honor  to  be  old. 
The  frank,  explosive,  and  outspoken  youth 
In  America  diametrically  oppose  this  very 
central  nerve  of  Chinese  culture.  It  is  not 
only  desirable  to  ^  young  rather  than  old 
In  America,  there  Is  almost  a  real  rejection 
of  the  aged.  Not  only  Is  It  desirable  to  be 
young.  It  Is  almost  "sinful"  to  be  old.  The 
young  not  only  do  not  think  In  terms  of  pro- 
viding for  the  old,  and  often  feel  that  they 
are  In  the  way.  Espedal^r  acute  Is  this  situa- 
tion when  there  is  a^'generatlon  gap"  or 
"communication  gap'j/then  the  tendency  Is 
to  avoid  the  elderly^rather  than  to  honor 
and  respect  them.  This  complete  reversal  of 
values  In  the  experience  of  one  who  had 
looked  for  honor  In  his  old  age,  but  Is  now 
greeted  with  rejection  from  his  own  chU- 
dren,  Is  truly  an  alienating  experience. 

The  youth  finds  that  he  has  adjustment 
problems  also,  although  they  are  not  as 
severe  as  that  of  his  elders.  Be  feels  that  the 
values  clung  to  by  his  parents  are  of  the  "old 
Country",  and  that  they  "don't  know  any- 
thing". Losing  Identity  with  his  parents,  re- 
jecting what  they  stand  for,  and  their  expec- 
tations of  him.  he  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bewildering  practices  of  American  teenagers 
to  which  he  is  exposed  in  real  life  as  well  as 
from  the  larger-than-life  images  bombarding 
him  from  advertisements,  movies,  radio,  and 
television.  In  families  where  both  parents 
work,  the  young  have  no  family  life  to  go 
back  to  after  school.  These  family  problems 
arising  out  of  language  and  cultural  bar- 
riers, set  In  the  hot  bed  of  economic  and  cul- 
tiaraJl  poverty,  lead  to  the  depletion  of  values 
andHnotlvatlon  for  the  yoimg.  Without  the 
sense  of  "something  of  value"  they  often 
result  In  school  faUures,  drop-outs  and  juve- 
nile dellquency. 

b.  Extended  family  versus  nuclear  family: 
The  attitudes  of  the  Immigrants  toward 

their  children  are  carried  over  from  a  pre- 
vious family  context,  that  is,  from  the  former 
Chinese  extended  family  of  several  genera- 
tions living  together,  to  the  nuclear  family 
In  America  consisting  only  of  the  father, 
mother  and  their  children.  In  the  extended 
family  system  where  the  chUd's  relatlonshlpe 
and  emotional  attachments  are  dispersed 
among  many  different  members  such  vt  Ills 
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grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins,  tbe 
parents  do  not  play  a  total  an(l  compreben- 
Bive  role  In  tlie  up-brlnglng  ()f  the  cblld. 
However,  a  young  cHlld  in  the  niiclear  family, 
before  be  Is  old  enough  to  hav^  any  friends 
or  attend  nursery  school,  is  almost  completely 
dependent  on  bis  parents,  paDtlcularly  his 
mother.  In  the  United  States  where  the 
emotional  currents  of  the  extended  and  nu- 
clear famines  are  mixed,  unsua|)ected  prob- 
lems often  arise.  The  adolesceat's  rebeUlom 
to  authority  has  only  bis  parents  as  targets. 
The  parents,  with  oiUy  the  ert^nded  family 
as  experience,  see  their  swlolescent' s  behaviour 
as  meet  unnat\iral  and  do  not  know  bow  to 
handle  the  situation.  In  turn,  the  paivnt*! 
inability  to  react  with  proper  amounts  of 
firmness  and  flexibUlty.  oftea  creates  an 
emotional  insecure  foundation  f<U'  the  youth's 
development.  The  immigrant's  family  prob- 
lems are  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  both  parents  often  work  loag  hours  and 
could  not  give  the  proper  attebtlon  to  the 
family  even  assuming  there  Is  the  imder- 
Btandlng  of  the  nuclear  family. 

In  urban  America,  families  Uv^  apart  when 
the  children  are  married.  Long  before  mar- 
riage, the  children  participate  Ln  activities 
that  the  parents  cannot  Join  in  nor  under- 
stand. The  generation  and  ooiiimuiiicatlon 
gaps  that  exists  in  the  average  American 
family  are  magnified  several  times.  The 
American  born  who  has  never  experienced 
the  emotional  secuxity  Inherent  in  the  ex- 
tended family,  would  not  feel  tite  loss  of  It. 
The  immigrant,  however,  feels  a  tremendous 
loss  and  feels  that  be  Is  desplped  and  re- 
jected. Since  the  family  is  the  tiindamental 
unit  of  society,  such  reJectio4  again,  re- 
sults in  alienation.  j 

Part  Two-C.  Health  Attitudes  and  Prac- 
tices: \ 

An  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of 
health  attitudes  and  practices  within  the 
Chinatown-North  Beach  community  is  es- 
sential In  understanding  the  critical  role 
that  a  Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  would  play  in  this  con^unity  not 
only  in  modifying  health  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices but  also  In  facilitating  the  accultura- 
tion process. 

Medicine  is  a  part  of  culture  the  world 
over  and  consists  of  much  mor»  thalh  sim- 
ply a  list  of  cures  and  tecbnlqiies.  Medical 
practice  not  only  relates  to  religion,  cus- 
toms, rituals  and  the  like,  but  Is  in  ItseU 
a  social  activity.  As  Saunders  (1954:  7) 
stated  it:  "In  whatever  form  it  may  occur, 
the  practice  of  medicine  always  Involves  in- 
teractioq,  between  two  or  more  •ocially  con- 
Tfltioned  human  beings.  Purttiermore.  It 
takes  place  within  a  social  system  that  de- 
fines th»  roles  of  each  of  the  participants, 
specifies  the  kinds  of  behavior  appropriate 
to  each  of  these  roles,  and  provides  the  sets 
of  values  in  terms  of  which  the  participants 
are  motivated".  ; 

The  traditional  Chinese  view  ^f  the  etiol- 
ogy of  disease  conflicts  direct^  with  the 
Western  one  in  which  pathogeqlc  organism 
are  responsible  for  most  conditions.  The 
Chinese  stress  harmony  and  moderation  as 
the  means  of  xnalntainlng  good  health  and 
immoderation  aa  the  cause  of  most  pathol- 
ogy. The  seven  emotions,  diet,  physical  ac- 
tivity, and  behavior  in  general^  contribute 
to  one's  state  of  health,  and  all  of  these  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  human  dli*ction.  Oth- 
er tacUxn  such  as  age,  economic  l«vel,  and  the 
elements  of  nature  are  also  Important  but 
since  they  are  not  subject  to  human  control, 
give  rise  to  a  fatalistic  attitude,  so  much  in 
evidence  among  the  Chinese.  Tins  combina- 
tion of  fatalism  and  control  ovvr  one's  be- 
havior give  rise  to  the  second  major  con- 
flict between  Chinese  and  Westefn  medicine. 
Among  most  Chinese,  one  is  not  either  ill  or 
weU.  as  In  Weston  society,  bedause  Ulnaes 
and  well-being  are  but  two  parts!  of  the  same 
oontlnum.  One  may  l>e  less  well  today 
than  TBsterday  or  twenty  yvars  s^o  but  since 


most  conditions  are  caused  by  Imbalance  in 
diet  or  too  strong  emotional  feeling,  bodily 
functions  may  be  brought  back  into  har- 
mony through  the  application  of  self  re- 
straint and  the  use  of  proper  medicines. 
Thus,  It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  drugs 
to  kill  certain  organisms  which  can  be  con- 
trolled, but  rather  to  help  the  body  toward 
a  balanced  state  by  countering  forces  which 
result  from  immoderation. 

This  traditional  view  of  illness  has  been 
changed  to  a  certain  extent  through  contact 
with  Western  culture.  There  is  recognition 
on  the  part  of  many  older  Chinese  In  China- 
town that  certain  diseases  are  infectious, 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease. 
Ho^^ftrer,  this  has  not  brought  about  a  cor- 
responding change  In  therapy  on  the  part  of 
herbalists  who  continue  to  insist  on  the  vir- 
tues of  their  traditional  cures. 

Thus,  the  patient  Is  confronted  with  two 
distinct  schools  of  practice,  and  in  seeking 
medical  care  he  often  must  make  the  choice 
between  them.  As  a  result  of  experience  with 
both  types  of  practitioners,  there  seems  to  be 
a  degree  of  unanimity  among  the  older  men 
that  certain  aliments  and  procedures  should 
be  left  to  Western  doctors  (e.g.  surgery,  VD) , 
and  certain  others  to  herbalists  (e.g.  broken 
bones  and  ailments  of  the  gastro-lntestlonal 
tract).  But  fortunately,  folk  medicine  is  a 
highly  disorganised  body  of  knowledge  and 
indlvldtial  habits  vary  according  to  levels  of 
acculturation  and  personal  experiences. 
Therefore,  while  some  Chinese  go  to  a 
herbalist  for  a  particular  disease  and  others 
go  to  Western  doctors,  still  others  partake  of 
Western  and  Chinese  medicine  ^simultane- 
ously. 

Practitioners  of  Chinese  medicine  may  be 
divided  Into  three  specialties:  herb  special- 
ists, acupuncturists,  and  pharmacists.  These 
specialties  however,  are  by  no  means  distinct, 
for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  herb  special- 
ists dispensing  their  own  medicines  or  acu- 
puncturists treating  diseases  with  herbs.  But 
several  decades  ago  when  foreign  born 
Chinese  were  present  In  this  country  in 
greater  numbers  than  at  present,  and  when 
Chinese  herbs  were  plentiful,  each  tended  to 
confine  his  practice  to  his  own  ^ecialty. 

The  herb  specialists  particular  area  of 
specialization  Includes  skin  diseases,  internal 
medicine  particularly  In  relation  to  the 
gastro-lntestlnal  tract,  aiul  blood  disorders. 
The  general  classification  of  Infective  dis- 
eases also  comes  under  his  area  of  compe- 
tence. Techniques  used  In  diagnosis  Include 
Interrogation,  observations,  listening  to 
sounds  of  the  body,  and  most  important, 
pulse  taking. 

An  examination  of  the  .body  is  not  per- 
formed, partly  because  of  the  belief  that  the 
site  of  the  pathology  can  be  precisely  deter- 
mined through  feeling  the  pulse.  Treatment 
of  broken  bones  Is  accomplished  without 
immobilizing  the  injured  bone  or  the  vise  of 
plaster  casts.  Though  it  is  dilBcult  to  believe 
that  compound  fractures  can  be  success- 
fully treated  In  this  way,  older  Informants 
steadfastly  maintain  the  superiority  of  Chi- 
nese skills  in  this  regard. 

*t  the  present  time  there  are  eight  herb 
specialists  in  Chinatown.  Some  of  the  Chi- 
nese attitudes  toward  Western  doctors  have 
been  conditioned  by  the  traditional  posi- 
tion of  herb  specialists  in  Chinese  culture 
and  the  way  in  which  they  performed  their 
cures. 

Por  example  it  is  not  considered  unethical 
for  herb  specialists  to  advertise  that  he  has 
exclusive  possession  of  medical  knowledge 
and  to  try  to  lure  patients  away  from  other 
herb  specialists  and  to  criticize  the  technical 
competence  of  colleagues.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  affdlrs  is  the  shopping 
around  by  patients  for  the  medical  care  con- 
sidered best.  Indeed,  tn  China,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  wealthy  people  to  summon  sev- 
eral competing  doetors  to  the  bedside  in  order 
to  choose  the  most  promising  cure  among 


those  offered.  This  pattern  of  medical  knowl- 
edge can  be  seen  in  Chinatown  today.  Cases 
are  not  infrequently  found  In  which  several 
doctors  have  been  involved,  each  unknown 
to  the  others. 

Acupuncture  is  a  traditional  system  of 
Chinese  medicine  dating  from  prehistoric 
times  that  \a  now  being  practiced  in  various 
parts  of  the  wcK-ld.  Treatment  consists  of 
pricking  various  strategic  spots  on  the 
human  body  with  a  fine  needle.  These  spots 
are  conceptualized  as  being  related  to  in- 
ternal organs  via  a  network  of  protoplasmic 
tracts  or  meridians.  The  curative  effect  of 
the  needles  Is  believed  to  result  from  their 
action  in  regulating  the  Tin  and  Yang,  a 
negative  and  positive  homeostasis  of  the  In- 
ternal organs. 

Another  area  of  conflict  between  tradi- 
tional Chinese  and  Western  medical  practice 
is  that  of  the  use  of  drugs.  While  the  Chinese 
of  Chinatown  recognize  the  value  of  West- 
em  drugs,  particularly  antibiotics,  they 
continue  to  use  their  traditional  cures  for 
many  of  the  more  common  ailments.  Chi- 
nese medicine  unlike  Western  medicine.  Is 
nearly  always  taken  in  the  form  of  a  broth. 
The  particular  ingredients  recommended  by 
the  herb  sptecialists  are  boiled  together  and 
the  resulting  liquid  contains  the  thera- 
peutic elements.  Injections  are  not  part  of 
this  traditional  practice.  In  many  cases,  pa- 
tients who  seek  help  from  both  Western  and 
herb  specialists  will  take  both  types  of  medi- 
cine together. 

Another  problem,  nutrition,  feeds  directly 
Into  the  already  identified  conflict  between 
Western  smd  Chinese  medicine.  Chinese  clas- 
sify foods  as  "hot"  and  "cold";  a  balance 
between  the  two  implements  good  health. 
The  "hot"  and  "cold"  foods  have  no  rela- 
tion to  temperatures.  For  example,  chicken 
Is  hot  food,  and  melon  is  cold  food — the  two, 
hot  and  cold  preparations,  constitute  a  bal- 
anced diet.  While  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  food  can  make  one  sick.  It  is  also  true 
that  certain  Illnesses  can  be  cured  by  the 
proper  foods.  This  is  because  bodily  dis- 
orders are  also  considered  either  "hot"  or 
"cold". 

Therefore,  while  too  much  "hot"  food  may 
cause  one  to  come  down  with  a  "hot"  illness, 
a  "hot"  disease  may  be  counteracted  by  a 
"cold"  food.  Thus  a  sore  throat  and  fever 
("hot")  may  be  treated  with  watercress  or 
wtntermelon  soup  ("cold")  while  beef  tea 
("hot")  may  be  used  to  overcome  poor  ap- 
petite ("cold"). 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  problems  faced 
by  Western  practitioners  in  Chinatown  is 
the  post-pcutum  diet  adopted  by  many  of  the 
foreign  bom.  These  women  feel  they  are  being 
up  to  date  by  bottle  feeding  their  infants  but 
because  pregnancy  and  birth  weakens  the 
body  and  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  blood, 
a  "cold"  condition,  a  "hot"  diet  is  adopted 
for  a  whole  month  following  delivery. 

This  diet  consists  of  dishes  which  include 
rice  wine,  chicken,  lichens,  mushrooms,  and 
ginger.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  omit- 
ted during  this  period. 

Another  sirea  of  conflict  lies  In  certain 
Western  medical  procedures.  For  example, 
the  taking  of  blood  for  laboratory  analysis 
or  its  loss  In  surgery  is  resisted  by  older 
Chinese  who  believe  that  blood  is  not  re- 
placed by  the  body  and  any  that  Is  lost,  even 
a  small  amount,  is  lost  forever. 

Therefore,  the  fear  of  this  procedure  tends 
to  keep  many  from  treatment  until  symp- 
toms become  intolerable.  Also,  there  Is  a 
feeling  among  older  Chinese  that  the  hospi- 
tal is  simply  a  place  to  die. 

This  fear  is  reinforced  by  the  belief  tliat 
one  should  die  in  familiar  surroundings  so 
that  one's  ghost  will  not  ^t  lost  and  wander 
about.  This  belief  causes  many  to  put  off  the 
day  they  must  enter  a  hospital  until  the 
last  moment  and  then,  if  the  patient  lives 
Iki-'a  botel  or  rooming  house  it  U  his  room- 
mates or  the  manager  who  often  force  the 
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Issue   because   they  do  not  want   a   death 
on  their  hands. 

Various  factors  are  contributing  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  use  of  Chinese  herbs  and  food 
as  therapeutic  agents  but  the  health  at- 
titudes and  practices  described  above  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Important  role  In  the 
Chinatown-North  Beach  area.  These  at- 
titudes and  practices  are  strongest  among 
the  older,  more  conservative  Chinese  but 
because  of  their  strong  position  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  family  structure,  younger 
generation's  mature  feeling  Is  that,  there  Is 
some  validity  to  Chinese  medicine.  Some  of 
those  who  fully  accept  the  validity  of  West- 
ern medicine  may  defer  to  the  Judgment  of 
their  elders. 

Sometimes  the  parents  of  a  child  will  not 
follow  the  advice  of  a  Western  practitioner 
even  though  they  believe  in  Western  medi- 
cine. This  is  because  they  feel  they  must 
follow  the  directions  of  the  grandparents 
who  often  have  different  Ideas.  For  exam- 
ple, a  mother  wUl  often  not  agree  to  have 
her  child  vaccinated  against  measles  even 
though  she  thinks  it  Is  the  correct  thing 
to  do.  That  Is,  the  parent  of  the  child  Is 
willing  to  have  the  vaccination  but  the 
culture  requires  that  she  consult  with  an 
elder  and  follow  their  advice. 

This  strong  and  persisting  belief  in  Orien- 
tal medicine  thus  creates  complex  ramifica- 
tions in  the  area  of  health  attitudes  and 
arises  when  a  patient  with  cancer  needs  Im- 
noediate  surgery,  but  the  patient  tries  to 
treat  his  condition  with  herbs.  Surgery  is 
thus  delayed  and  his  chances  for  survival 
are  reduced. 

It  Is  frequently  a  difficult,  If  not  impos- 
sible, task  to  convince  a  person  of  the  need 
for  immediate  surgery.  Relatively  minor  ill- 
nesses become  acute  because  of  delays  In- 
•  Volved  with  experimentation  with  herbs. 
Even  the  younger  generations  are  directly 
Involved  because  of  the  strong  obligation  to 
respect  one%  elders.  Perhaps  most  import- 
antly, the  low  status  of  the  Chinese  physician 
In  traditional  Chinese  society  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  patient  behavior 
today. 

Patients  frequently  shop  around  for  the 
best  treatment.  The  doctor  only  gets  one 
chance.  Frequently  a  patient  will  have  seen 
three  doctors  in  three  days.  Because  they 
are  aware  of  the  Chinese  patient's  tendency 
to  see  several  doctors,  physicians  must  be 
especially  careful  in  ascertaining  what  drugs 
or  treatment  the  patient  is  already  using. 

Because  these  patients  expect  quick  re-  ' 
suits,  a  doctor  In  Chinatown  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  a  patient's  only  doctor.  But,  these 
unique  cultural  barriers  to  good  health  are 
not  even  recognized  and  certainly  not  sys- 
tematically confronted  by  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  through  extensive  community 
Involvement  and  health  education. 

The  existing  physicians  must  be  involved 
in  this  program  because  they  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chinese  cultural  back- 
grounc^.  The  matter  of  "faca"  was  presented 
In  the  section  on  "Culture."  It  was  stated 
there  that  the  "face"  concept  Is  an  extreme- 
ly .complicated  cultural  matter.  For  example, 
a  patient  may  feel  that  a  physician  has 
prescribed  a  drug  or  treatment  that  Is  not 
good. 

The  patient  will  not  say  so  bluntly,  for  that 
would  offend  the  physician's  face.  If  the  phy- 
sician does  not  understand  the  patient's 
"round  about"  procedure,  he  will  not  get  the 
patient's  messagp.  Another  such  example  of 
"face"  may  be  that  the  patient  is  told  by 
the  physician  to  remain  home  from  work  due 
to  his  illness.  Since  the  patient  Is  vrorklng 
for  an  uncle,  he  couldnt  possibly  offend  his 
uncle;  with  such  a  "minor"  Illness. 

Unless  tht  physician  is  quick  in  his  imder- 
standing  of  hla.patlent's  mUd  objections,  be 
would  assume  the  patient  will  remain  home 
from  work;- even  though  his.  nod  to  the  phy- 
slclan'^'onler  Tlld  not  mean  that  at  aU.  With- 


out an  understanding  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  Chinese,  the  physician  cannot 
offer  high  qviality  medical  care. 

As  stated  previously,  an'understandlng  of 
the  health  attitudes  and  practices  in  Chinese 
ciUture  Is  also  necessary  to  provide  high 
quality  medical  care.  A  physician  who  real- 
Izes  that  his  patient  with  a  particular  Illness 
bably  take  certain  herbs  along  with 
the  me<h<^ne  he  prescribes,  will  be  able  to 
carefully  e^laln  the  reasons  why  such  herbs 
must  not  betaken.  Furthermore,  without  an 
imderstandln^of  the  "hot"  or  "cold"  qual- 
ities of  food,  which  is  very  basic  in  the  Chi- 
nese concept  of  ^ealth  care,  a  physician  would 
not  be,  able  tp^  understand  his  patient  and 
hence  affect  the  treatment  process. 

It  should  be  once  again  pointed  out  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Chinese  cultural 
background  would  fit  into  this  program  very 
well.  Such  physicians  who  are  not  of  Chi- 
nese National  origin  are  quite  rare,  but  the 
physicians  practicing  in  Chinatovm  do  un- 
derstand the  culture  and  speak  the  Chinese 
language  and  their  Involvement  in  this  pro- 
gram is  imperative. 

UXALTH    ESrrCATIOIT 

Health  Education  or  knowledge  in  health 
care  is  basically  the  most  important  area  of 
health  care.  This  Is  true  with  those  who  are 
m  the  middle  class,  upper  class  or  with  the 
poor. 

In  the  middle  and  upper  class,  they  have 
acquired  basic  knowledge  in  health  care 
through  their  system  of  education  or  in  the 
process  of  acquirmg  medical  attention  when 
they  were  Ul. 

The  poor,  besides  having  deficient  educa- 
tion, have  not  been  able  to  afford  adequate 
medical  care  and  thus  have  not  acquired  the 
knowledge  In  good  health  care.  The  Health 
Education,  then  will  be  a  very  important 
aspect  in  this  comprehensive  health  {H'ogram. 
Furthermore,  the  Immigrant  who  is  poor 
would  have  even  less  tmderstanrtlng  In  health 
care,  being  Influenced  by  some  erroneous 
concepts  of  folk  medicine.  The  Health  Edu- 
cation Program  of  the  North  East  Medical 
Services  wiu  be  tailored  to  the  specific  and 
special  needs  of  this  community. 

The  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses,  who 
have  had  experience  In  dealing  with  this 
particular  ethnic  group,  will  be  called  upon 
to  help  the  Health  Education  Coordinator  to 
develop  a  plan  of  education  with  group  as 
well  as  individual  approaches. 

The  Health  Education  Coordinator 
have  an  assistant  in  the  general  area  of 
health  education  as  well  as  an  assistant  who 
has  skills  directly  In  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning and  sex  education. 

In  the  area  of  Health  Education,  family 
planning  will  be  an  Important  unit.  Even 
among  the  English  educated  American-born 
generation,  there  are  many  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  the  concepts  of  family  planning 
and  birth  control. 

-here  will  be  an  effort  at  continuous  and 
concentrated  health  education  and  enlight- 
enment into  western  type  medical  care  and 
standards.  Many  of  these  patients  have  deep 
seated  beliefs  in  folk  medicine.  In  some,  there 
is  an  awareness  that  western  type  medicine 
Is  superior  but  may  take  Chinese  herbs  and 
other  forms  of  folk  medicine  to  "be  safe." 

Others  will  combine  westefa  and  Chinese 
medications  at  the  insistence!,  of  parents  and 
other  relatives.  Some  are  cohvlnced  of  the 
superiority  of  herbs  and  folk  medicine  but 
yield  to  western  medical  care  only  becatise 
the  necessary  herbs  are  not  available.  Due 
to  these  wide  differences,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  individualize  the  approach  In  health  edu- 
cation. 

The  Health  Teams  particularly  the  Com- 
munity Health  Aides*,  will  get  to  know  the 
family,  win  their  confidence  and  discover 
what  concepts  they  may  hold  regarding  folk 
medicine. 

In  the  case  semlnan,  such  mattere  will  be 
dis^ssed  and  the  best  approach  in  hSalth 
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education  in  harmony  with  the  treatment 
will  be  determined.  The  patient  or  family 
must  be  made  "comfortable"  with  his  treat- 
ment, being  careful  not  to  run  roughshod 
over  cherished  beliefs,  and  at  the  same  time 
continuing  their  health  education. 

In  light  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  Chinese  and  Western  concepts  of  the 
etiology  of  disease  and  the  method  of  cure  of 
such  ailments,  an  important  aspect  of  the 
health  education  program  will  be  to  help  the 
staff  to  better  understanding  of  Chinese  folk 
medicine  and  its  concept  of  health.  The 
medical  personnel  will  guide  the  staff  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  practices  which  may 
not  be  harmful  and  may  have  some  psy- 
chological good  and  with  those  other  prac-* 
tices  which  are  definitely  harmful. 

This  training  would  include  seminars  on 
Chinese  folk  medicine  giving  staff  a  deeper 
understanding  of  its  philosophy  and  practice. 
With  such  understanding  and  guidance  from 
the  medical  personnel,  the  public  health 
nurse,  social  worker,  and  especially  the 
neighborhood  health  worker,  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  deeper  into  the  patient's  problems 
and  bring  such  problems  to  the  attention  of 
the  medical  staff. 

N  UTEfriON 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  those  requiring  In- 
home  health  care,  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate diet  plays  a  dynamic  role  In  the  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  a  patient 
and  his  family. 

A  quick  return  to  self-care  and  independent 
activity  after  illness  is  often  more  readUy  ac- 
complished when  attention  is  paid  to  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  eating  habits.  Nutri- 
tional consultation  shouid  be  provided  to 
staff  and  patients  by  a  competent  nutrition- 
ist, who  will  l>e  well  versed  In  Chinese  foods 
and  thus  able  to  give  truly  practical  assist- 
ance. 

In  terms  of  specifics,  many  of  the  ill  and 
aged  need  special  training  and  orientation 
to  proper  resources  for  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  diet.  When  this  situation  is 
complicated  by  specific  instructions  or  lim- 
itations on  diet,  then  the  need  for  profes- 
sional gvfldance  and  training  becomes  even 
more  apparent. 

Par  too  often  an  elderly  patient  Is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  with  instructions  to  avoid  certain 
oods  or  eat  others,  but  with  no  specific  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  provide  this  for  hlm- 
Oftentlmes,  this  situation  is  even  mcx'e 
complicated  because  of  the  patient's  par- 
ticular ethnic  background,  living  arrange- 
naent,   income,  and  cooking  facilities. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
elderly  patient  has  great  difficulty  coping 
with  the  "foreign''  diet  regime,  let  alone  the 
restrictions  of  habit,  and  the  economic  nec- 
essity for  planning  meals  and  menus  in  ad- 
vance. 


HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
TRAINING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Los  Angeles  hearings  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Jose  Duarte,  executive  director  of  the 
East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task  Force, 
spoke  very  forcefully  of  the  shortcom- 
ings (rf  our  health  training  programs  to 
recruit  Chlcanos  as  students.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
print  appropriate  portions  of  his  testi- 
mony at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  prlnted,^ 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statzmxnt  or  Joss  Duabts.  EXsct 

BECToa,  Ea^t  Los  Amcklu  Heal^ 

FOBCX 

Mr.  QxitMTi.  One  of  the  urgent  needs  1 
country  toc^y   is   making   available 
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manpower  and  education  to  fill  the  gap  that 
now  exists  between  the  increasing  need  for 
medical  service*  and  the  me<tlcal  profes- 
sionals' ability  to  provide  such  services.  This 
problem  is  particularly  greater  In  Spanlah- 
speaklng  commiinRles  and  mor4  specifically 
In  East  Loe  Angeles. 

Some  100,000  additional  he$lth  profes- 
sionals will  be  needed  every  yeat.  Manpower 
deficiencies  in  the  health  occupations  are 
further  complicated  by  the  changing  goals 
In  the  national  commitment  for  comprehen- 
sive care  of  the  total  population.  Burveys  and 
studies  made  recently  indicate  xhat  health 
care  provisions  fall  far  short  of  providing 
equal  care  and  that  health  service  goals  must 
be  enlarged  beyond  treatment  of  acute  illness 
to  the  more  positive  asp«ct  of  preventative 
and  rehabilitative  medicine.  Anglo  scientific 
health  services  have  not  been  ve«y  succeasful 
in  reaching  the  Chlcano  population  in  the 
United  States.  One  cannot  take  for  granted 
that  because  a  Chlcano  lives  in;  the  United 
States  he  has  the  same  level  of;  health  and 
understanding  ctf  disease  as  the  middle  class 
white  Anglo-Saxon.  The  training  afforded 
health  care  service  personnel  by  American 
training  facilities  do  not  take  >ito  consid- 
eration cultural,  language  and  socioeconomic 
factors  which  would  help  health  professionals 
to  relate  effectively  to  Chlcano  people — the 
second  largest  minority  in  the  U^ted  States. 
More  than  3  million  Chlcanos  IKP  m  Cali- 
fornia, of  these,  more  than  1 
Los  Angeles  County  of  which  hal 
barrios  of  East  Los  Angeles.  If 
Indicate  anything,  the  Spanli 
Chlcano  population  will  be  a  maj 
Angeles  County  within  the  next  ' 
Chlcano  population  Is  increastag  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  from  1960  to  1970  fee  Chlcano 
population  of  Los  Angeles  Covm^  increased 
from  875,000  In  1960  to  1.3  million  in  1970 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  1970 
prellmtnary  report — and  still  the  Chlcano 
was  undercounted  by  at  least  20  percent. 

Appropriations  In  1972  for  Federal  nursing 
programs  was  tl44.8  mlUlon,  1973  appropria- 
tions for  Federal  nurstag  prograjms  was  re- 
duced to  $122.9  million,  but  the' House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Increas^  that  to 
♦168.4  million.  The  Federal  programs  are  at- 
tractive to  California  Instltutlori  and  those 
which  finance  student  assistance  and  innova- 
tive programs  are  certainly  deslHble.  Cali- 
fornia 4-year  Institutions  should  (*iange  their 
intent  from  training  bedside  n\ir*8  to  train- 
ing clinical  specialists  and  nurse  practition- 
ers; In  the  same  time  not  only  '  would  this 
produce  a  highly  trained  nurse,  lt<  would  also 
qualify  the  institution  for  capltaitlon  grants 
nearly  double  those  offered  for  conventional 
ntirslng  programs.  Many  Federal  programs 
such  as  medicare  will  require  th4  expansion 
of  physicians  which  are  limited  to  an  expan- 
sion In  the  demand  f»  nursing  services. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
(UCLA)  is  the  only  university  l|i  southern 
California  that  has  a  nursing  ichool.  The 
Federal  Government  is  able,  becciuae  of  its 
size,  to  influence  the  proportions  of  varloxis 
types  of  nursing  personnel  instructed  and 
employed  by  many  institutions. 

1.  In  1971,  over  4,000  3-N.'e  migrated  to 
California  and  smce  less  than  |,000  RJV.'s 
left  the  State,  this  represented  a  i)et  Increase 
to  the  State  of  over  2,000  RJi.'s. 

a.  Niirses  tend  to  be  concentrated  In  urban 
areas  or  In  suburbs  and  away  frttm  rural  or 
ghetto  areas  where  the  need  for  health  care 
Is  acute".  "There  are  indications  tliat  nurse 
vacancy  rates  are  highest  in  ur|>an  ghetto 
areas  or  rural  areas,  it  Is  posBible  that  this 
is  partially  due  to  obvious  lack  at  Incentive 
or  less  pleasant  working  c<ft)dltloqs. 

The  greatest  barrlera-^to  the  provision  of 
adequate  health  care  for  Chicanqs  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  language  and  cvfltural  dif- 
ferences. In  spite  of  the  fact  th«t  80  to  90 
percent  of  Chlcanos  are  native  born,  they 
retain  many  aspects  of  the  Mexlr^n  culture. 
The  socialization  process  Is   very   slow  for 


caiicanoe  as  a  result  of  family  ties.  Children 
tend  to  adopt  the  values  and  behavioral  pat- 
terns of  their  parents,  and  from  generation 
to  generation  there  Is  a  alow  progression  to- 
ward socialization  and  acculturation  into  the 
predominant  society. 

Me^«an  Immigration  has  been  rapid  de- 
spite stiff  controls  on  quotas  and  restrictions 
which  have  been  applied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. New  immigrants  bring  fresh  re- 
minders of  language  and  traditions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  close  proximity  to  Mexico  Involves 
communication  with  that  country  which 
tends  to  retard  the  change  in  culture.  Many 
Ohlcano  families  travel  to  Mexico  to  buy 
medical  services  and  specifically  to  consult 
with  Mexican  doctors. 

Although  county  and  Federal  agencies  have 
made  efforts  to  improve  their  methods  for 
delivering  health  services,  statistical  analyses 
point  up  the  fact  that  health  problems  of 
Chlcanos  are  at  crisis  proportion;  higher  mor- 
bidity rates  in  the  following  disease  cate- 
gories as  compared  to  his  Anglo  counterpart : 
Tuberculosis,  46.7  per  100,000  population 
compared  to  county  average  of  2£.8. 

Salmonella,  30.1  per  100.000  compared  to 
county  average  of  12.3  per  100.000. 

Scarlet  fever,  43,5  per  100.000  population 
compared  to  county  average,  26.8  per  100,000. 
Shigella  infections.  100.4  per  100,000  com- 
pared to  county  average,  13.9  per  lOOtOOO. 

Amebiasis,  7,8  per  100,000  compared  to 
county  average  of  2.8  per  100,000. 

East  Los  Angeles  children  needing  dental 
care,  72.2  percent  ot  K-1  to  K-^  grades. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  general  East  Los  An- 
geles population  have  never  In  their  lives 
been  to  a  dentist. 

Forty -five  percent  of  Chlcano  women  deli- 
vering in  public  hospitals  have  bad  no  pre- 
natal oare.  These  women  tend  to  be  sick,  have 
sick  cbUdren,  have  large  families,  and  are 
pocrly  Informed  about  the  ways  to  achieve 
basic  health  care^ 

Thirty -five  pei^nt  of  Chlcano  women  dis- 
covered cancer  A  the  cervix  at  women's 
hospital.  r 

Chlcanos  have  a  lilgh  birth  rate,  yet  infant 
deaths  pose  a  major  problem  In  the  East  Los 
Angeles  area;  fetal  deaths  are  the  most  nota- 
ble. Prenatal  education  remains  one  of  the 
areas  of  greatest  concern. 

There  Is  not  much  evidence  that  existing 
medical  schools,  nursing  schools,  and  schools 
that  provide  health  professional  educations 
will  alter  their  way^  and  provide  equal  op- 
portunities for  Chlcanos  in  their  schools.  If 
the  following  statistical  data  is  any  Indica- 
tion of  their  commitment  (schools),  then  we 
can  assume  that  no  substantial  Increase  of 
Chlcano  student  representation  will  occur. 
Consequently,  Chlcano  health  professionals 
will  be  scarce  to  find  to  fill  poaMons  as  health 
care  providers  In  medicine,  nursing,  den- 
tistry, optometry  and  pharmacy.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Medal  Colleges 
(AAMC)  reported  that  in  1972  out  of  48,399 
medical  students  In  the  United  States  only 
247  or  0.57  percent  are  Chlcano  students.  The 
majority  of  these  students  are  Id  their  first  or 
second  year  of  study.  Similarly,  the  American 
Dental  Association  reports  that  out  of  17,305 
dental  students  in  the  United  States  only 
67  or  0.04  percent  are  Chlcano  and  again  the 
majority  are  In  their  first  or  second  year  of 
study.  Statistical  data  on  other  health  profes- 
sional schools  are  unavailable  except  for 
UCLA  School  of  Public  Health:  A  6-year 
study  was  made  from  1966  to  1971  of  1,398 
total  applications  accepted  32  were  Chlcano 
or  (2.3  percent),  yet  in  the  same  period  102 
foreign  students  were  accepted  and  probably 
graduated.  For  the  fall  quarter  of  1972  of  a 
class  of  373,  26  were  Chlcano  or  (8.6  percent) 
as  compared  to  37  foreign  students  or  (10 
percent).  Now.  Where's  the  priorities  at? 

Again,  at  UCLA  one  of  two  schools  of  nurs- 
ing in  the  university  system,  prior  to  1968 
UCLA  bad  not  graduated  I  Chlcano  nurse.  To 
this  day  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  has  not 


graduated  1  Chlcano  doctor  of  medicine.  At 
a  county  supported  school  of  nursing;  Los 
Angeles  Covmty/USC  Medical  Center  School 
of  Nursing  In  the  years  1966  to  1972  In  a 
span  of  7  years,  this  school  graduated  21 
Chlcano  B.N.  nurses,  yet  the  school  sits  right 
in  the  heart  of  our  community.  In  1973 
there  are  five  Chicanoe  currently  enrolled. 
The  University  of  South  California  Medical 
school  (private-school)  but  receives  Federal 
support  In  many  ways,  has  9  Spanlsh-sur- 
named  students  out  of  a  class  of  313.  Its 
most  recent  graduating  class  bad  no  Chlcano, 
In  1971  they  graduated  two  Chlcanos  of  a 
class  of  72. 

The  statistics  and  percentages  of  the  other 
four  medical  schools  In  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area  are  Just  as  depressing,  along  with 
the  statistics  from  the  State  college  school 
of  nursing,  community  college  school  of 
nurslxig,  the  schools  of  dentistry,  optometry, 
and  pharmacy.  (These  last  schools  men- 
tioned are  worse.) 

The  demand  for  Spanish  speaking  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  other  allied  health  person- 
nel is  increasing  rapidly  in  East  Los  Angeles, 
as  well  as  other  Spanish  speaking  comnmnl- 
tles.  In  E^ff,  Los  Angeles  there  Is  planning 
and  activities  for  the  development  facilities 
and  programs  to  provide  meaningful  health 
care  to  this  area,  examples  are:  Establish- 
ment ot  a  community  health  network  by  the 
Community  Health  Foundation  of  East  Los 
Angeles,  Family  Health  Center  and  by  the 
East  Loe  Angeles  health  task  force.  The  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Health  Services  is  planning 
to  convert  some  facilities  in  the  area  to 
ambulatory  care  facilities.  They  are  eilso  plan- 
ning ta  establish  a  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter that  will  eventually  employ  400  persons. 
All  of  the  programs  mentioned  and  more,  are 
desperately  needed  but  will  not  begin  to  meet 
tlie  health  needs  of  the  area.  The  concern 
of  the  East  Los  Angeles  health  task  force, 
East  Los  Angeles  Health  System,  Community 
Hecdtb  Foundation  of  East  Loe  Angeles.  Na- 
tional Chlcano  Health  Organization.  Chl- 
canos for  Creative  Medicine,  Concenied  Chl- 
cano Nurses  Association  and  many  more 
groups  and  organizations  is  to  look  at  the 
total  health  needs  of  the  entire  area  and  to 
see  that  efforts  be  started  now  to  supply  the 
physicians,  nurses  and  aUied  health  personnel 
that  will  be  req\iired  In  order  for  the  planned 
prc^rams  to  succeed. 

BECOMMENOATIOICS       (OB  SHOKT    TBUC 

sottmoN) 

1.  The  ^deral  Government  establish  fel- 
lows in  community  he«dth :  Fellowship  would 
be  awarded  to  community  health  oare  per- 
sonnel serving  In  a  variety  of  functions.  iTiy- 
sicians  woxild  be  supported  during  a  period 
of  community  health  service  deeigned  to 
meet  training  requirements  In  appropriate 
medical  specialities.  P^ellowshlps  and  stipends 
might  also  be  used  to  supplement  the  sala- 
ries of  those  recruited  in  community  health 
centers,  where  local  situations  make  adequate 
salaries  impossible.  While  fellows  will  be 
largely  drawn  from  those  in  medicine,  special 
stipends  should  be  provided  to  nursing  stu- 
dehts  with  economic  problems. 

2.  This  Senate  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Education  should  communicate  with  the  ap- 
propriate regional  Institutions  to  develop 
programs  for  recruitment  and  identification 
of  minority  Chicanoe  students  for  medical, 
dental  and  nursing  schools.  Strong  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  thoee  schools  that  lack  of 
cooperation  corild  result  in  withdrawal  of 
Federal  support  and  capitation  grants. 

3.  That  colleges  and  universities  establish 
program  assistance,  that  will : 

(a)  Utilize  minorlty/Chicano  group  con- 
sultants on  campuses  to  Identify  problems 
that  obstruct  minorlty/Chicano  students 
from  applying  foi  healUi  career  training. 

(b)  Create  guidance,  advisory  and  tutorial 
services  for  retention  p\irposes. 

(c)  Kstabllsb  a  liaison  between  particular 
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colleges,  with  heavy  enrollments  of  students 
from  the  Chlcano/mlnorlty  groups  and  in- 
terested professional  schools.  Recruitment 
and  career  development  programs  can  best 
be  fostered  through  combined  efforts. 

4.  Provide  stlp>ends  or  fellowships  to  Chl- 
cano/mlnorlty nurses  to  be  trained  in  ex- 
tended nurse  role,  nurse  practitioners,  pedi- 
atric nursing.  This  paramedical  category  per- 
forms medical  exams  and  routine  medical 
procedures. 

6.  Federal  scholarships  be  provided  to  Chl- 
cano/mlnorlty students  with  stipulation  that 
after  traming  is  completed  those  persons  will 
return  to  the  barrios  to  serve  the  people. 

LONG   TERM   SOLtmON 

If  health  care  programs  for  East  Los  An- 
geles and  other  parts  of  the  Nation  with  large 
Spanish  speaking  populations,  are  to  succeed, 
then  the  supply  of  Spanish  speakmg  health 
care  personnel,  from  physicians  to  nurses, 
technicians  and  other  allied  health  profes- 
sions must  be  Increased.  One  direct  approach 
to  solving  this  problem  would  be  to  establish 
a  blimgual  medical  training  center  (or  in- 
stitute) in  the  East  Los  Angeles  community. 

A  commimlty  medical  center,  primarily  for 
training  physicians,  and  nurses,  but  with 
programs  in  the  allied  health  professions  as 
well,  has  many  interesting  possibilities.  Not 
only  will  it  supply  the  much  needed  bilin- 
gual professionals,  but  It  can  be  a  source  of 
health  care  services  for  the  community  at 
large.  Through  conununity  Involvement,  it 
could  also  be  an  excelHnt  source  of  health 
education  for  the  residents  of  East  Los  An- 
geles. 

As  currently  envisioned,  an  academic 
teaching  center  with  outpatient  clinics  would 
be  conveniently  located  In  the  community. 
Actually  the  clinics  could  be  In  several  loca- 
tions. Clinical  training  could  also  be  accom- 
plished In  the  local  community  hospitals, 
(e.g.,  Santa  Marta  Hospital  and  Clinic  and 
the  Monterey  Park  Intercommunity  Hospi- 
tal). 

The  curriculiuns  would  be  basically 
oriented  to  providing  the  knowledge  and 
skills  required  for  accreditation  of  the  school 
and  licensure  of  Its  graduates.  In  addition 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  social  and 
cultural  aspects  of  the  Spanish  speaking 
community  particularly  as  it  related  to 
health  matters.  Communicative  skills  in  both 
tfpanlsh  and  English  will  also  be  emphasized, 
where  necessary,  basic  language  classes  will 
be  available. 

To  Insure  community  involvement,  a  board 
of  regents  will  be  established  with  major- 
ity representation  from  residents  of  the  area 
selected  by  their  peers.  Their  responsibilities 
will  Include;  establishing  new  programs, 
selection  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators, and  passing  on  adinlssion  of 
students. 

JtrSTtnCATION 

The  East  Los  Angeles  health  task  force 
proposes  that  the  U.S.  Congress  designate  a 
direct  line  item  on  the  Federal  budget  to 
plan  and  Implement  the  concepts  Introduced 
in  this  paper.  The  precedent  for  this  has 
been  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  creation  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity founded  in  1867.  Howard  imlverslty 
is  Jointly  supported  by  congressional  appro- 
priation and  private  funds.  It  Is  a  compre- 
hensive university  with  13  schools  and  col- 
leges "discharging  special  responsibility  for 
the  admission  and  training  of  Negro  stu- 
dents." 1 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  OfHce  of  Education 
received  (51.9  million  to  aid  black  colleges. 
For  fiscal  year  1978,  HEW  requested  $60 
million  to  aid  black  colleges  and  was  au- 
thorized $100  mlUlon,  or  $40  million  more 
than  requested.' 

The  East  Los  Angeles  health  task  force, 
,  therefore,  request  that  Congress  authorize 


a  special  appropriation  to  create  a  bilingual 
medical'  traming  center  In  the  East  Los 
Angeles  community  and  that  initial  appro- 
priation be  made  before  June  80,  1973. 

Los      Angeles      Medical      Association 

(total  members) 8,250 

Spanish    surnamed    medical    doctors 

(members)    (2.2  percent) 180 

Educated   in  schools  outside   United 

States  (62.2  percent) 94 

Educated  in  schools  in  United  States 

(47.7    percent) 86 

SPANISH     SURNAMED     STUDENTS— UNIVERSITY     OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  (1971) 


Spanish 

surnamed 

students 

enrolled 


Number  of 
studsnts 
enrolled 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Istyear 7  85 

2d  year 0  76 

3d  year 2  78 

4th  year 0  74 

,  |»f.  

Total 9  313 

Percent (2.9) 

1970  graduating  class 73 

Spanish  surname 1 

Licensed  medical  technician    (State, 

1965)    10,982 

Spanish  surname  (3.9  percent) 429 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Duarte  went  on  to  testif  v  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Meaical  Colleges  in 

1972  reported  that  out  of  43,399  medical 
students  in  the  United  States,  only  247 
were  chicano  students;  and  that  even 
more  depressing  was  the  report  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  that  out 
of  17,305  dental  students  in  the  United 
States,  only  67  were  chicanos. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  health 
training  institutions  are  making  a  strong 
effort  to  increase  these  numbers.  The 

1973  figures  indicate  enrollment  of  chi- 
canos In  medical  schools  had  increased 
to  361  and  in  dental  schools  to  119.  This 
is  still  not  enough  for  so  major  a  popula- 
tion group  where  the  incidence  of  physi- 
cians to  population  in  chlcano  commu- 
nities is  1  per>40,000,  while  that  for  the 
total  U.S.  population  is  1  per  700. 

Although  the  chicano  is  under-repre- 
sented in  the  health  disciplines,  he  or  she 
is  not  alone.  Other  minority  groups  share 
in  this  exclusion  from  the  inner  circle. 
The  results  are  particularly  poignant, 
however,  among  those  groups  whose  lan- 
guage £md  culture  make  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  health  care  system  most 
difficult. 

Mr.  President,  these  excerpts  vividly 
describe  the  difficulties  in  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  health  care  system  by  persons 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability.  It  is 
to  these  concerns  that  our  legislation  is 
addressed. 

BT7MMABT   OF  AMKNDMXKTS   REGAROINO   HEALTH  < 
EDUCATION    AND    TBAININa 

Specifically,  my  bill  to  amend  the 
health  training  authorities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  would: 

First.  Amend  the  authority  providing 
grants  to  hospitals  for  training  In  family 
medicine  to  give  priority  to  the  recroit- 
ment  of  bilingual  Individuals  for  such 
training  programs,  and  to  establish  spe- 
cial programs  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  trainees  In  such  programs  to  the  cul- 
tural sensitivities  of  Indlvldusds  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability  where 


the  hospital  serves  a  catchment  area 
where  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
population  is  of  limited  English-speakinB 
abUlty.  ^^ 

Second.  Add  a  new  section  to  that  same 
title  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  up 
to  four  bilingual  health  training  clinical 
centers  affiliated  with  university  medi- 
cal centers  In  communities  where  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  residents  is  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  These 
new  centers  would  place  a  priority  on 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  person- 
nel with  bilingual  backgrounds,  in  intern- 
ship, residency,  and  other  health  train- 
ing programs.  I  believe  such  a  center 
should  utilize  the  concept  of  team  train- 
ing to  the  maximum  extent  and.  of 
course,  its  primary  concern  should  be 
the  provision  of  health  care  services  to 
the  surrounding  community  on  an  ^bu- 
latory  as  well  as  on  an  inpatient  basis. 
Third,-Add  to  titles  VH  and  Vin,  as  a 
purpose  for  which  both  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  and  health  man- 
power education  initiative  awards  may  be 
awarded,  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  in  medical  schools  and 
nurse  training  institutions  to  increase 
the  awareness  by  health  personnel  of  the 
cultural  sensitivities  related  to  health  of 
individuals  with  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  with  special  emphasis  on  com- 
bining such  training  with  clinical  train- 
ing, utilizing  team  training  and  contin- 
uing education  programs,  in  communi- 
ties where  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  population  is  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability. 

Fourth.  Amend  provisions  in  titles  VH 
and  vni  which  provide  for  recruitment 
of  individuals  who  are  financiaUy  or 
otherwise  disadvantaged,  by  specifying 
that  individuals  who  are  bilingual  should 
be  included  specifially  among  those  for 
whom  recruitment  programs  are  estab- 
lished for  training  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, nursing,  and  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. 

Fifth.  Mandate  the  conduct  of  a  spe- 
cial study  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  entrance  examinations  to  health 
training  institutions  in  accurately  detect- 
ing the  student's  potential  to  participate 
in  and  benefit  from  such  education  and 
training  programs  and  thereafter  eflfec- 
tively  to  applj-  the  training  in  the  prac- 
uce  of  the  particular  discipline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing today  as  weU  as  the  amend- 
ments I  am  submitting  to  S.  3280  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3543  y 

A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  ServlcJiT 
Act  to  promote  tEe  training  of  bilingual    % 
persons  in  the  health,  niu^ing,  and  allied 
health  professions,  to  establish  bilingual     ' 
health  training  centers  for  such  purposes, 
to  provide  for  a  special  study  of  health 
education   Institution   admissions   exami- 
nations, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House  of 
Bepresentatibes    of    the    United    Statej    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Health 
Opportunities  Act  of  1974". 
Sac.  2.  Title  VH  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
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ice  Act  (iS  VSC.  201)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  SecUon  767  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  clause  (3)  by  adding  before 
the  semicolon  a  oosmia  and  "irtth  special 
priority  to  those  who  are  blUngHal  with  re- 
spect to  the  predominant  l&ngu^e  In  those 
areas  served  by  the  hospital  where  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  popi4atlon  is  of 
limited  English -speaking  ability'*;  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  clause  (3),  as  follows 
and  renumbering  clause   (3)    as   (4): 

"(3)  to  plan,  develop,  and  of)erate,  spe- 
cial prograou  to  increase  the  awareness  of 
trainees  in  such  programs  to  t|be  cultural 
sensitivities  of  Individuals  wpl^  limited 
Kngllsh-spealtlng  ability  where  tibe  hospital 
serves  a  catchment  area  where  .a  subetan- 
tal  proportion  of  the  popiUatlon  b  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability;   and".   | 

(b)  SecUon  789B  of  such  tltje  is  desig- 
nated as  section  769C.  and  a  ^ew  section 
769B  Is  added  as  foUows:  I 

"Sk:.  788B.  There  are  authonUsed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  y^ar  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  each  of  tie  succeed- 
ing three  fiscal  years,  such  sumsTas  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  up  to  foxir  bilingual 
health  training  clinical  centersj  In  affilia- 
tion with  university  medical  centers,  in  dis- 
persed areas  of  the  United  Statis  in  com- 
mxinlties  where  a  substantial  pr<»portion  of 
the  residents  Is  of  limited  EnglWh-speaklng 
ability,  such  centers  to  place  special  em- 
phasis ( 1 )  on  the  training  of  personnel  with 
bilingual  backgrounds,  in  internships,  resi- 
dency, and  other  health  training  programs 
utilizing  to  the  greatest  extent  ttie  concept 
of  team  training  and  (2)  on  the  provision 
of  health  care  services  to  the  siuToxmdlng 
community",  (c)  Section  772(a)  or  such  title 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "or"  at  the  en  1  of  clause 
(13). 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
cla\Me  (14)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or",  and 

(3)  inserting  after  clause  (14)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(15)  plan,  develop,  and  opera*  projects 
to  Increase  the  awareness  by  health  person- 
nel of  the  cultural  sensitivities  ]related  to 
health  of  Individuals  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  with  special  emphasis  on 
combining  such  training  with  clinical  train- 
ing utilizing  team  training  and  Continuing 
education  programs  in  communities  where 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  pofculatlon  is 
of  limited  English-speaking  abllltt.". 

(d)  Section  774(a)(1)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E),  designating  clause  (E)[  as  clause 
(F),  and  adding  a  new  clause  (i;)  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(E)  to  plan  and  develop  special  programs 
to  Increase  the  awareness  by  health  care  per- 
sonnel of  the  cultural  sensitivities  related  to 
health  of  individuals  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  such  programs  to  be  estab- 
lished at  academic  health  centers  situated 
In  communities  where  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  and  such  progr«uis  to  offer 
training  in  cultural  sensitivity  awjaeness  to 
all  types  of  health  care  personnel!  In  train- 
ing as  well  as  In  practice  In  the  cotnmunlty; 

(e)  Clause  (2)  (A)  of  section  r74(b)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  after  "field" 
in  the  parenthesis  "and  IndlvldualTwho  are 
bilingual  in  an  appropriate  native' language 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary".     1 

(f)  Clause  (1)  of  section  794(a|  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  "and  14dlvlduals 
who  are  bUlngual  in  an  appropriate  native 
language  as  determined  by  the  Sfecretary  " 
after  "field.". 

Sec.  3.  Title  vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  as  follows  a 

(a)      Section     806(a)     of     such]  title     is 
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(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11). 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or",  and 

(3)  Inserting  after  clause  (12)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 

"(13)  plan,  develop,  and  operate  proj- 
ects to  Increase  the  awareness  by  health  per- 
sonnel of  the  cultural  sensltlvlOes  related 
tD~health  of  individuals  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUlty,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  combining  such  training  with  clinical 
training  utilizing  team  training  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs  in  communities 
where  a  sutoetantlal  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation Is  of  limited  EngUsh-q)eaklng 
ability.". 

(b)  Clause  (1)  of  section  868(a)  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
comma  in  the  parenthesis  "Individuals  who 
are  bUingual  in  an  apprc^rlate  native  lan- 
guage as  determined  by  the  Secretary,". 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shaU  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  study  or  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  health  education 
Institution  admission  examinations  In  eval- 
uating accurately  the  potenUal  and  abUlty 
of  the  student  applicant  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  to  participate  In  and  bene- 
fit from  the  educational  program,  taking 
Into  account  the  need  to  eliminate  any  cul- 
tural bias  In  the  presentation  of  admissions 
examinations  offered  at  tastltutlons  sup- 
ported under  tlUes  HI.  vn,  and  Vin  of  the 
Public  Health- Service  Act.  Not  later  than 
12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  such  study  or  studies  and  the 
steps  he  has  taken  or  proposes  to  take 
to  carry  out  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. Including  recommendations  for  anv 
neceasary  legislation. 


Section 
amended  by — 


Amexdmbnt   No.    1359 

On  page  2,  line  9,  Insert  "the  Ihnlted  Eng- 
lish-speaking abUlty  of  Its  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  its  peculation,"  after  "location  " 

On  page  4,  Une  22,  insert  before  the  pe- 
riod a  comma  and  "including,  in  those  areas 
where  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  of  limited  English-speaking  abUity 
the  services  of  outreach  workers  fluent  In 
an  appropriate  native  language  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.". 

On  page  6,  line  9,  insert  "linguistic."  after 
cultural,". 

On  page  19,  Insert  between  lines  2  and  3 
the  following  new  clause : 

(12)  the  applicant,  where  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Its  catch- 
ment area  is  of  limited  EngUsh -speaking 
ability,  has  identified  an  individual  on  Its 
staff  who  Is  bilingual  and  whoee  responsibil- 
ities ShaU  include  providing  for  training  for 
members  of  Its  staff  and  of  the  staff  ot  any 
providers  of  services  with  whom  arrange- 
ments are  made  on  the  cultiu^  sensitivities 
related  to  health  of  the  Ihnlted-EngUsh- 
speaklng  population  served  and  providing 
guidance  to  appropriate  staff  and  patients  in 
bridging  UnguUtlc  or  cultural  differences- 
and".  ' 

On   page    19,    Unes   3    and    13.   renumber 
clauses    (12)    and    (13)    as    (13)    and    (14) 
respectively.  ' 

On  page  27,  Une  16,  Insert  before  the  pe- 
riod a  comma  and  "Including,  in  those  areas 
where  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation U  of  limited  EngUsh -speaking  abU- 
lty, the  services  of  outreach  workers  fiuent 
In  an  appropriate  native  language,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,". 

On  page  SO.  Une  l.  insert  "UngvOstlc " 
after  cultural.". 

On  page  42.  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
the  f oUowlng  new  clause : 

"(13)  the  appUcant  where  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  served 
is  of  limited  BngUah-speaklng  abUlty,  has 
Identified  an  Individual  on  Its  staff  who  Is 


bilingual  and  whoee  reeponalbUitles  shall 
Include  providing  for  training  for  members 
of  Its  staff  and  of  the  staff  of  any  providers 
of  services  with  whom  arrangements  are 
made  on  the  cxUtural  sensitivities  related 
to  health  of  the  population  served  and  pro- 
viding guidance  to  appropriate  staff  and  pa- 
tients In  bridging  linguistic  or  cultural 
differences; " 

On  page  42,  Unes  6  and  16.  renumber 
clauses  (12)  and  (13)  as  (13)  and  (14).  re- 
spectively. 

On  page  44,  line  5.  strike  out  "famlUes." 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  theredf  "famlUes:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  such  grantee,  where  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  popiilatlon  to  be 
served  Is  of  limited  EngUsh-speaklng  abUlty, 
has  identified  an  Individual  on  Its  staff  who 
Is  bUlngual  and  whose  responslbUitles  shaU 
Include  providing  for  training  for  members 
of  its  staff,  or  of  the  staff  of  any  providers 
of  services  with  whom  arrangements  are 
made,  on  the  cultiu-al  sensitivities  related 
to  health  of  the  population  served  and  pro- 
viding gtUdance  to  appropriate  staff  and  pa- 
tients in  bridging  ^aingulstlc  or  cultural  dif- 
ferences." 

On  page  63,  Une  8,  Insert  "Ungulstlc,"  af- 
ter "cultural,". 

On  page  87,  Insert  after  Une  26  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(12)  the  applicant,  where  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  served  is 
of  limited  Knghsh -speaking  abUlty,  has 
Identified  an  Individual  on  Its  staff  who  is 
bUlngual  and  whose  responsibilities  shall 
Include  providing  for  training  for  members 
of  Its  staff  and  of  the  staff  of  any  providers 
of  services  with  whom  arrangements  are 
made  on  the  cvUtural  sensitivities  related  to 
health  of  the  population  served  and  provid- 
ing guidance  to  appropriate  staff  and  pa- 
tients In  bridging  linguistic  or  cultural  dif- 
ferences; ". 

On  page  68,  Unes  1  and  11,  renumber 
clauses  (13)  and  (13)  as  (13)  and  (14),  re- 
spectively. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  with  respect  to 
exemptions  for  babysitters,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  and 

S.  3545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  with  respect  to 
an  exemption  for  certain  employees  who 
are  babysitters,  and  for  other  purixwes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  knows,  we  now  have  a  new 
minimum  wage  law  in  this  coimtry.  the 
coverage  of  which  extends  for  the  first 
time  to  domestic  labor.  Although  I  felt 
that  this  extension  was  unwise,  the  meas- 
ure Is  now  law  and  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  about  It.  However,  there  is  one 
particular  area  in  which  this  new  cover- 
age is  producing  unforeseen,  imlntended 
and  disastrous  effects,  and  it  is  to  this 
area  that  I  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  referring  to  the  law's 
coverage  of  babysitters. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  our  country 
there  are  coimtless  families  in  which  both 
the  husband  and  wife  must  work  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet.  As  inflation  con- 
tinues, their  problem  grows.  In  many  of 
these  families,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  there  are  small  children  who  can- 
not be  left  alone  at  home.  They  have  to 
be  cared  for.  Sometimes  day  care  centers 
are  available  but  often  they  are  not  The 
only  answer  Is  a  babysitter. 

Before  the  new  minimyin  wage  law 
became  effective,  this  presented  no  par- 
ticular problem.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
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fairly  generous  supply  of  babysitters. 
Typically,  these  were  older  women  who, 
for  various  reasons,  were  unable  to  per- 
form other  types  of  employment  but  were 
quite  willing  and  able  to  come  to  the 
employer's  residence  and  care  for  the 
young  child  or  children.  The  duties  were 
relatively  light  and  consisted  of  such 
things  as  changing  diapers,  preparing 
bottles  and  meals,  seeing  that  the  child 
rested  properly,  and  otherwise  meeting 
the  child's  needs.  Although  these  duties 
were  Important  and  necessary,  it  was 
their  nonstrenuous  nature  which  enabled 
these  women  to  perform  them.  While  car- 
ing for  the  child,  these  babysitters  could 
enjoy  the  television,  radio,  and  other 
conveniences  of  the  house  and  perhaps 
even  take  care  of  some  handiwork 
brought  from  home.  In  most  cases  they 
neither  asked  for  nor  received  the  mini- 
mum wage.  They  were  happy  to  get  the 
work  and  the  working  mothers  were 
pleased  and  relieved  to  have  them. 

Then  came  the  new  minimum  wage 
law.  In  theory  it  sounded  good:  these 
babysitters  would  make  more  money, 
thereby  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and  so  on.  In  reality,  however, 
this  was  simply  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  persons  who  are  being  adversely 
affected  by  this  new  law.  Many  of  these 
communications  are  from  persons  livlnS: 
outside  of  South  Carolina.  While  most 
of  them  have  come  from  the  working 
mothers  themselves,  some  have  come 
from  their  employers  suid  some  have 
come  from  the  babysitters.  The  working 
mothers  are  saying,  "I  simply  cannot  al- 
locate such  a  large  portion  of  my  budget 
to  our  babysitter."  The  employers  are 
saying,  "Many  of  my  employees  are 
planning  to  quit  work  and  stay  home 
with  their  children."  The  babysitters  are 
saying,  "I  would  rather  be  paid  less  than 
$1.90  an  hour  than  not  work  at  all." 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  not 
raising  Idle  complaints.  This  law  has 
dealt  them  a  severe  blow  and  they  are 
suffering.  Figures  are  readily  available 
to  substantiate  their  claims.  For  In- 
stance, employees  in  the  textile  mills  In 
this  country  number  1,022,100;  in  1973 
their  average  hourly  wage  was  $2.94;  in 
January  19  this  average  had  risen  to 
$3.06. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  living 
differs  In  various  parts  of  our  country 
and  different  workers,  accordingly,  earn 
different  wages.  It  Is  much  cheaper  to 
live  in  a  small  town  in  South  Carolina 
than  In  New  York  City,  and  this  Is  re- 
flected in  the  respective  wages  paid. 
Many  workers  have  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  it  is  not  practical  for  them 
to  go  to  work  and  then  pay  almost  their 
entire  salary  to  their  babysitter.  So,  they 
are  staying  home,  quitting  their  jobs, 
and  in  turn  the  babysitters  are  losing 
their  jobs.  Unemployment  Is  only  the 
Immediate  effect;  In  addition,  we  will 
experience  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  and  an 
Increase  In  welfare  recipients. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  what  the  Con- 
gress had  In  mind  when  It  passed  this 
law.  However,  unless  something  Is  done 
these  consequences  are  inevitable. 
Therefore,  I  am  offering  two  bills,  either 
of  which  I  feel  will  provide  the  necessary 
relief. 


The  first  would  simply  exempt  all 
babysitters  from  the  law's  coverage.  Thus, 
it  would  be  a  guaranteed  cure  for  the 
problem.  Let  me  point  out,  however,  that 
it  would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on 
other  domestic  employees  such  as  cooks, 
butlers,  valets,  maids,  housekeepers, 
governesses,  janitors,  laundresses,  pare 


of  young,  working  mothers  in  Marlboro 
Cotmty  are  very  concerned  over  this  bUl  and 
how  it  wUl  affect  so  many  people. 

I  work  as  a  legal  secretary  and  on  my  sal- 
ary there  Is  no  way  possible  that  I  co\ild 
pay  a  maid  or  baby  sitter  $1.90  per  ho\ir  to 
keep  my  three  small  chUdren,  and  the  Day 
Care  faculties  available  are  already  flUed  to 
their  capacity.  It  Is  Imperative  that  I  work 


takers,  handjrmen,  gardeners,  {ooptaen.    to  help  meet  the  financial  needs  of  our  fam 
grooms,  and  chauffeurs.  ^  lly  because  of  the  high  cost  of  imng,  and 

The  second  bill  is  offered  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  first.  It  is  not  as  broad  as 
the  first  and  would  provide  relief  only 
in  the  most  severe  cases.  It  would  exempt 
from  the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  only  those  babysitters  who  are  em- 
ployed by  a  person  who  Is,  in  turn,  em- 
ployed substantially  full  time  and  who  is 
paid  less  than  twice  the  minimum  wage. 
In  effect,  it  says  that  a  working  mother 
making  less  than  $3.80  an  hour  and  her 
babysitter  can  agree  to  a  salary  without 
regard  to  the  minimum  wage.  This  is  the 
single  purpose  of  this  bill.  A  working 
mother  making  more  than  $3.80  an 
horn-  would  still  have  to  pay  her  babysit- 
ter the  minimum  wage.  If  the  babysitter 
also  performed  household  duties  such  as 
washing  clothes  oi  cleaning  the  house  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  classified  as  a 
maid  or  other  type  of  domestic  em- 
ployee under  the  law,  then  he  or  she 
would  still  be  entitled  to  the  minimum 
wage.  The  only  working  mothers  who 
would  obtain  relief  imder  this  second 
bill  are  those  who  are  paid  low  wages 
themselves. 

Both  bills  would  offer  relief  to  all 
those  persons  who  are  able  to  perform 
babysitting  duties  but  may  be  otherwise 
imemployable.  Although  they  may  make 
less  than  $1.90  an  hour,  they  would  still 
have  a  job  and  be  drawing  a  salary. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  act  favorably  on  one  of  these  bills. 
I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
preserve  a  cheap  labor  force  or  deny 
dignity  to  any  segment  of  our  society. 
My  only  purpose  Is  to  prevent  this  new 
law  from  imposing  an  Insurmoimtable 
hardship  on  a  very  limited  group  of 
persons:  low-paid  working  mothers  and 
the  babysitters,  generally  unemployable 
in  other  capacities,  who  take  care  of 
their  children.  (St) 

My  proposals  would  not  undercut  the 
effectiveness  or  intent  of  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  law.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  would  still  apply  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  domestics 


If  this  new  blU  goes  Into  effect  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  consequences. 

I    sincerely    request    that    you    give    this 
matter  your  Immediate  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Nanct  E.  Wood. 

Ukion.  S.C, 
May  20. 1974. 
Senator  Stkom  Thubmokd, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thttsmond:  I  have  recently 
been  very  upset  and  concerned  about  the 
new  Minimum  Wage  law  that  went  Into  ef- 
fect May  1  of  this  year.  I  am  the  mother  of 
two  small  ChUdren  and  I  work  to  help  sup- 
port my  ChUdren.  I  have  a  lady  who  works 
for  me  to  care  for  my  chUdren  while  I  work, 
and  I  do  not  bring  home  enough  money  each 
week,  after  deductions,  to  pay  my  babysitter 
the  required  $1.90  per  hour.  If  I  am  forced  to 
pay  her  this  much,  I  vrtU  be  forced  to  quit 
work.  Thus,  this  will  add  two,  my  babysitter 
and  myself,  to  the  unemployed  in  South 
Carolina.  I  have  discussed  the  problem  with 
my  babysitter  and  she  Is  Jtist  as  concerned  as 
my  husband  and  I  are.  She  wants  to  continue 
working  at  the  salary  that  I  pay  her.  She  Is 
an  older  lady  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  type 
of  work  except  babysitting,  and  there  are 
very  few  working  mothers  In  Union  County 
who  can  afford  to  pay  a  babysitter  any  more 
than  I  can.  So  there  Is  very  little  chance  that 
she  could  find  work. 

Yesterday  I  read  In  The  State  paper  that 
there  Is  a  posslbiUty  that  domestic  help  who 
care  for  the  very  young  or  the  very  old  may 
be  exempted  from  the  $1.90  per  hour.  Rep. 
Edward  L.  Young  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  has  asked  both  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  "Uberal  Interpreta- 
tions" of  the  law  "Including  exemption  for 
certain  domestics."  The  decision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  to  be  made  sometime 
later  this  month  or  early  In  June. 

I  would  very  m.uch^{4>preclate  anything 
that  you  could  say  or  do  to  help  get  this  de- 
clslorf  nuide  to  help  the  working  mothers  of 
this  country  and  this  state.  I  am  sure  that 
you  win  be  remembered  for  any  help  that 
you  can  give  us,  because  I  need  to  work  as 
does  my  babysitter,  and  unless  we  are  granted 
these  exemptions,  it  looks  as  If  we  both  may 
have  to  stop  work. 

The  article  that  I  referred  to  concerning 


page  lO-B  of  THE  STATE  paper  for  Sunday 
May  19. 1974. 

Thank  you  for  any  help  you  may  be  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  John  M.  Jknkimb. 


Mr.  President,  alll  am  asking  Is  that''^Pj°'^,J^*Ll^*i!f"'*5°,"i** ''  ^'"^• 
my  colleagues  correct  what  seemi  to  have     '^  ^'°"  *^*  Department  of  Labor  is  on 
been  an  oversight.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  new  minimum  wage  law  Is  to  elimi- 
nate one  Inequity,  it  should  not  begin 
by  creating  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  some  letters  received  by  me 
from  working  mothers,  babysitters,  and 
employers  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ben-nettsviixk,  S.C, 

April  25.  1974. 
Senator  Strom  Thusiioni). 
UJS.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  SxKATOR  Thurmoito:  I  am  writing  to 
you  m  regard  to  the  recently  signed  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  law.  r  along  with  a  great  number 


LrrTLB  MOTTNTADT,   S.C. 

Mav2.1974. 

Hon.  Strom  Thxtrmond, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  With  reference 
to  Public  Law  93-259.  93rd  Congress,  S.  2747. 
April  8.  1974,  which  brings  aU  domestic  em- 
ployees iinder  the  new  minimum  wage  law 
which  is  effective  May  1,  1974, 1,  as  a  working 
mother  feel  that  this  Is  an  unjust  law  which 
win  result  In  hardships  and  unemployment 
for  both  working  mothers  and  domestic  help 
they  employ  to  care  for  their  small  children. 

There  Is  no  way  the  average  paid  female 
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employee  can  earn  enough  to  bay  these 
wagee.  First  of  aU,  the  worUng  mdther  Is  re- 
qtilred  to  be  at  her  place  of  employment 
eight  hours  a  day.  excluding  tlnie  allowed 
for  a  lunch  break.  Also.  It  takes  time  to  com- 
mute to  her  place  of  employment.  tTherefore, 
a  domestic  employee  would  be  at  her  em- 
ployer's home  a  total  of  from  tea  to  eleven 
hoiirs  a  day.  That  would  be  elgh^  hours  at 
regular  time  and  two  to  three  houts  of  over- 
time at  time  and  one-half.  In  ot^er  words, 
a  worltlng  mother  will  end  up  paying  her 
domestic  help  two  to  three  hours  oC  overtime 
pay  which  would  be  above  and  bfyond  the 
eight  hours  the  mother  receives  her  regular 
salary.  Wo\ildn"t  you  consider  this  4  hardship 
or  disadvantage  to  working  mothei«? 

Another  thought  to  keep  In  ml^d  Is  that 
most  domestic  help  of  this  type  d<>  not  have 
the  expense  of  transportation  B>id  meals 
whlft  on  the  Job  which  are  Incurr^  by  em- 
ployees In  other  fields  of  work.  la  addition, 
they  receive  fringe  benefits  such  a4  paid  sick 
leave,  paid  holidays  and  other  paid  excused 
absences  as  well  as  food  and/' or  clotblng  given 
them  by  their  employer.  Also,  How  many 
other  employees  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  and  look  at  TV  or  Just  simply  sit  down 
and  r«laz  while  on  the  Job? 

I  am  sure  you  rvallze  the  adverse  effect 
this  new  law  will  have  on  the  i|nemploy- 
ment  rate!  It  will  probably  Jump  Iby  "twos". 
First  It  will  be  the  working  mother  fwho  can't 
afford  to  pay  domestic  help  to  cat«  for  her 
children  and  secondly,  it  will  be  th«  domesuc 
help  who  will  be  out  of  employmeat  because 
her  employer  can  no  longer  affotd  to  pay 
her  this  high  rate  of  salary.  I 

For  example,  here  in  Little  Ifounuin. 
South  Carcdlna.  an  elementary  schtwl  teach- 
er has  resigned  her  position  efl'ectlve  at  the 
end  of  this  school  term  because  sKe  can  no 
longer  pay  her  domestic  help  the  wages  re- 
quired by  law  to  care  for  her  two  pre-school 
chUdren  on  the  salary  she  now  receives  as  a 
teacher.  This  Is  only  one  of  many  resigna- 
tions which  have  taken  place  sine*  the  pas- 
sag©  of  the  minimum  wage  law  tt)  Include 
domestic   help. 

My  personal  outlook  Is  very  dim!  Pnlees  we 
working  mothers  are  given  some  type  of  re- 
lief in  regard  to  omi  domestic  employees'  wage 
rate,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  raelgn  from 
my  position  because  my  salary  wlU  In  no  way 
exceed  that  which  wUl  be  required  to  oav 
domestic  help.  -i      y        ^  j 

I  earnestly  request  that  you  glie  serious 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  iffect  this 
law  win  have  on  the  economy  of  thi  country 
as  well  as  the  unemployment  rat^ 

Please  use  your  Influence  to  see  Ithat  em- 
ployees of  this  type  are  either  exempt  from 
the  law  or  that  guldeUnes  Issued  wpl  not  re- 
quire them  to  be  covered. 

Tour  early  action  wUI  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  are  affected. 
.     SlQoertfjf, 

Mrs.  OERAU)mx  W.  Stob  dijorx. 
.         i 

QArrNXT,  a  .C, 

o^     *      „  itprtj  i «,  f  974. 

Senator  Stxom  Thtjxmond, 
Senate  Office  BuildiTiff, 
WasMnffton.  D.O.  " 

DxAx  Sn:  Would  you  please  do  something 
about  the  most  recent  ruling  about  the 
minimum  wages  for  domestic  help.  J  am  very 
much  opposed  to  this  because  I  know  my 
employer  could  never  pay  me  $1.90  ah  hour  as 
I  work  about  50  hours  a  week,  Ju^  %«  she 
does.  If  something  is  not  done,  I  wtl  be  out 
of  a  Job  because  she  is  planning  to  quit 
rather  than  send  the  kids  away  fr^m  home 
She  knows  that  I  love  them  a«  though  they 
were  my  own  and  I  take  exceUenfc  care  of 
them. 

Your  cooperation  Is  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yoon. 

Mrs.  RxmiBtMx.. 


FSATT,  BX&D  St  Co., 

Central.  S.C.  May  10, 1974. 
Re:  New  minimum  wage  laws. 
Senator  J.  Snoic  Tstrsicoin), 
Senate  Office  BuOdlnff. 
Wa3htnffton,  DC 

DxAx  SxNAToa  THXTBuoin):  We  have  be- 
come very  much  concerned  with  an  advisory 
opinion  received  from  the  Regional  Admin- 
istrator In  Atlanta,  relative  to  the  "Casual 
Baby-sitter"  section  of  the  new  minimum 
wage  amendments. 

The  Regional  Administrator's  opinion  stat- 
ed that  "casual  baby-sitting"  woiild  not  In- 
clude "reg\ilar  and  recurring  employment" 
aa  Is  necessary  In  order  for  a  great  many  of 
our  female  employees  to  be  able  to  continue 
working. 

We  have  some  760  employees,  three  fourths 
of  which  are  female  and  a  number  of  them 
have  stated  that  they  would  have  to  quit 
work  If  they  have  to  pay  the  minimum  'A'age 
required  under  the  new  Act. 

If  the  Interpretive  bulletin  to  be  Issued  by 
the  Acting  Administrator,  Warren  D.  TjtnfUa 
follows  the  Regional  Administrator's  inter- 
pretation. It  would  mean  that  our  working 
mothers  would  have  to  pay  from  (75  to  $90 
per  week  In  order  to  be  able  to  work.  This 
would  result  In  most  of  them  having  to 
quit  work. 

For  Instance,  a  mother  earning  $2.7S  per 
hour  and  claiming  one  dependent,  wotild 
pay  a  baby-sitter  $76.  $22.29  for  Federal. 
State  and  S>C  Taxes  leaving  her  a  net  for 
the  week  of  $11.71  from  her  $110  earnings. 

As  you  see,  this  is  a  very,  very  serious 
problem  and  would  seriously  affect  our  In- 
dustries, as  well  as  the  take  home  pay  of  our 
people,  at  a  time  when  prices  are  the  high- 
est they  have  ever  been. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence requesting  the  Acting  Administrator  to 
consider  these  facts  In  Issuing  his  Interpre- 
tative bulletin,  or  whatever  action  you  may 
deem  advisable. 

Very  tnxly  yours, 

O.  Edw.  Dickaso, 
Peraonnel  Manager. 

PowKU.  MAKtnrAcTURDfG  Co.,  Inc., 

Charlotte,  N.C..  ApHl  29. 1974. 

lis.  WaKXIN  D.  l^iNSIS, 

Acting  Adminiatrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, US.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Landis  :  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  new  Minimum  Wage  Law,  as  ap- 
plied to  household  domestics,  and  Its  Impact 
upon  ovir  female  employees.  Of  particular 
concern  Is  the  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "casual 
baby-sitter".  The  Interpretation  of  this  term 
will  determine  whether  our  employees,  who 
are  mothers,  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
employment. 

Our  employment  is  In  excess  of  600  people 
and  29%  of  these  are  female,  with  a  large 
portion  being  mothers  of  one  or  more  small 
children.  The  average  wage  Is  approximately 
$2.64  per  hour.  There  woxild  be  little  purpose 
in  their  working  and  paying  a  baby-sitter 
$liK>  an  hour. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  our  female 
employees  working  an  8  hour  day,  plus  an 
hoxir  for  Itfhch,  and  an  hour  to  go  to  and 
from  work  must  have  a  baby-sitter  10  hours 
a  day  or  60  hotirs  a  week.  The  baby-sitter 
must  be  paid  $104.50  per  week  while  the  em- 
ployee, at  the  average  of  $2.54  per  ho\ir  earns 
$102.60.  less  required  deductions.  Many  of 
our  employees  work  9  hours  and  10  hours  to 
make  matters  even  worse. 

It  appears  not  only  would  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  people  be  forced  to  give  up 
their  Jobs,  but  also  a  number  of  domestics 
would  be  out  or  work.  Some  are  Investigating 
nurseries,  but  it  seems  their  charges  are  being 
forced  up  also.  Some  of  our  women  employees 
have  already  given  their  domestic  help  notice. 
and  some  have  already  Informed  us  that  they 
can  not  continue  to  work. 


We  will  appreciate  any  consideration  yoiir 
department  can  give  to  rendering  a  broad  In- 
terpretation of  "casual  baby-sitter",  and  also 
will  appreciate  any  Information  you  can  give 

UB. 

Sincerely, 

J.  T.  Poplin,  Jr., 
Peraonnel  Director. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  3547.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures 
relating  to  licensing  of  certain  activities 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Coi^j|nlsslon.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

NXTCIJUB    POWXK    UCXNBIKO    LECXSLATTOK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  legislation  to  provide  one- 
stop  approval  for  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  to  provide  for  fuller  and 
more  effective  public  Involvement  in  the 
licensing  process,  including  the  payment 
of  their  costs  of  participation. 

Currently,  both  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  are  working  on 
legislation  affecting  the  future  operations 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  am 
pleased  at  the  indications  that  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Commission  intends 
to  recommend  the  division  of  the  de- 
velopment and  i-egxilatory  functions  of 
the  AEC.  In  that  regard.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  legislation  I  am  submlttmg  to- 
day, both  in  the  form  of  a  bill  directed 
to  the  JAEC  and  an  amendment  to  S. 
2744.  will  be  considered  by  both 
committees. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  will  in- 
corporate Into  S.  2744  provisions  author- 
izing the  payment  of  legal  and  technical 
expert  fees  to  public  Interest  Intervehors. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  a  continuing 
controversy  over  the  future  of  nuclear 
power.  Part  of  that  controversy  has  cen- 
tered on  the  claim  by  nuclear  power  ad- 
vocates that  the  licensing  and  approval 
procedure  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is 
imwieldy  and  burdensome.  The  opposing 
claims  from  environmentalists,  from  a 
significant  segment  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  from  local  commimity  groups 
has  been  that  nuclear  powerplants  are 
proposed  without  adequate  information 
and  data  and  without  the  public  having 
an  opportunity  to  adequately  present 
their  views  on  the  potential  hazards  and 
potential  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment resulting  from  nuclear  powerplant 
construction. 

Although  statistics  presented  last  year 
by  AEC  Commissioner  William  O.  Doub 
show  that  legal  challenges  accounted  for 
only  4  percent  of  the  actual  delays  in  28 
nuclear  plants  scheduled  for  1973  opera- 
tions, virtually  everyone  aflBliated  with 
the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  process 
agrees  that  the  system  can  be  improved, 
shortened  and  reformed.  Yet,  there  is  a 
parallel  concern  that  the  changes  in  the 
licensing  process  csmnot  be  allowed  to 
diminish  the  right  of  public  interest 
groups  to  be  heard. 

Legislation  already  introduced  this 
session  focuses  almost  entirely  on  ways 
to  shorten  the  licensing  process,  in  some 
cases  by  removing  the  requirement  for 
adjudicatory  hearings,  to  others  by  elim- 
inating some  of  the  duplicative  hearing 
requirements  now  in  law,  and  by  encour- 
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nHnir  thP  riPVPlonmpnt  nf  standard  now-  Number  of    Plant/  "reason  for  some  of  the  questions  and  c<m- 

aglng  «ie  development  OI  Stanoara  POW  Months  cems  of  the  citizens  committee."  So  do  we. 

erplant    designs.    Unfortunately,    those  _„^                      a%,^ZJ!i    rjnJi^,  ''"""  "^  ' 

bills  totally  Ignore  the  need  to  bolster  poor  owS^tivitv  of  labor          i8    °^   ^  SlmUarly,  in  a  decision  In  the  Gulf 

the  role  of  public  participation  In  the  U-  ^^  delivery  of  major  e^p-  Stat«8'  Utilities  Co.  cases,  the  Atomic 

censing  process  and  in  some  cases  seem        ment  9          68  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board  an- 

based  on  the  proposition  that  public  par-  change  in  regulatory  require-  swered  the  charge  that  the  public  has 

ticlpatlon  in  the  licensing  process  la  both       ments - 8          23  "nothing  to  contribute"  by  stating: 

imwarranted  and  imdesin^le.  Bqiilpment     component    faU-  WhUe  we  faU  to  see  the  possible  legal  rel- 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom-  Q^ii^";"";;":;;;"';:^;;"    t         \l  *'""^  °^  *^*^  remarks  to  the  question  of 

^i?r^.r\^  AHtt,irr«eftrt4„.  o^^M^r^TTn  Strlkee  of  construction  labor..    6           18  whether  petitioners  have  satlsfled  the  Inter- 

nUttee  on  Administrative  Practice  and  shortage  of  construction  labor.    6           18  ventlon   requirements  of  Section   2.714(a). 

Procedure,   I  have  long   advocated  ex-     Legal    chaUengee 4             9  we  nevertheless  cannot  leave  unsaid  our  total 

pansion  of  the  role  of  citizens  In  the     strike  of  factory  labor 4             S  disagreement  with  such  a  sweeping  oondem- 

Federal  regulatory  process.  I  have  in-  Rescheduling  of  associated  fa-  nation  of  Intervenor  participation  as  being 
troduced  legislation.  8.  1421,  to  encour-  duties l  12  essentlaUy  worthless.  Our  own  experience- 
age  that  goal.  I  believe  also  that  the     leather l             9  garnered   in   the   course  of   the   review   of 

matter    is    of    paramount    importance  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Even  if  one  were  to  ^"^„f.^!fi?rn,tmt,r°o?^^n?^ted  c'SL^ 

when  when  we  are  considering  the  issue  lump  together  the  9-month  delay  from  ""^Jl^^tSviif^^r^Lnon^rno^^. 

of  nuclear  powerplant  siting,  construe-  legal  challenges  and  the  23-mc«ith  delay  dation  in  fact.  Public  participation  in  iicens- 

tlon.  and  operation.  from  changes  in  regulatory  requirements,  mg  proceedings  not  only  'can  provide  vsJu- 

EssentlaJly,    therefore.    I    have    at-  those  factors  would  pale  beside  the  229  able  assistance  to  the  adjudicatory  process', 

tempted  In  the  legislation  being  totro-  months  lost  from  other  factors.  but  on  frequent  occasions  demonstrably  has 

duced  today  to  streamline  the  licensing  it  seems  doubtful  that  any  substantial  ^^  n"ce"°of"eiS  Tppiica^rg'ner^y  o^  thi 

process  by  removing  unnecessary  and  share  of  the  blame  for  delays  In  the  i^guiatory  staff  to  note  that  many  of  the 

duplicative  procedures  and,  at  the  same  construction  and  operation  of  nuclear  substantial  safety  and  environmental  issues 

time,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  powerplants  can  be  laid  on  public  par-  which  have  received  the  scrutiny  of  iicens- 

publlc  to  make  its  voice  heard  in  that  ticipation  In  the  process.  ing  boards  and   appeal   boards   were  raised 

decisionmaking  process.  i  flj-mly  believe  that  full  pubUc  par-  ^  "»•  ^'  instances  by  an  intervener. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  in-  ticipation  in  the  licensing  process  is  not  Those  statements  strongly  endorse  full 

corporates    the    following    three    basic  only  required  for  the  protection  of  the  public   participation  in  the  regulatory 

chsmges  in  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  public  interests,  but  for  the  future  of  the  process,  a  goal  I  have  previously  endorsed 

process:                                                          , nuclear  power  Industry  as  well.  It  is  only  and  worked  to  achieve. 

First,  it  eliminates  duplicative  and  when  public  fears  and  concerns  as  to  the  Therefore,  the  legislation  propsed  to- 
mandatory  hearings  and  offers  the  op-  safety  of  nuclear  power  have  been  an-  day  seeks  to  achieve  Informed  public  par- 
portunity  for  a  one-stop  licensing  ap-  swered  are  we  likely  to  see  the  Industry  ticipation  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
proval  of  all  aspects  of  nuclear  plant  moving  much  beyond  its  current  1-per-  m  a  way  that  Insures  the  elimination  of 
construction  and  operation.  cent  share  of  total  energy  capacity  and  repetitive  treatment  of  previously  de- 
Second,  it  requires  sufficient  leadtlme  &  percent  of  our  total  electrical  generat-  cided  issues.  _.  .^  .,  * 
in  the  preparation  of  applications  to  en-  ^^^  capacity.  The  Issues  of  accidents.  The  key  elements  in  assuring  the  wle-  '^ 
able  both  the  appUcant  and  the  inter-  waste  disposal,  sabotage,  and  theft  must  quacy  of  pubUc  participation  are  first 
venor  to  prepare  for  any  hearings  and  to  ^^  ^^^  before  the  pace  of  nuclear  power  the  requirement  that  there  be  early  no- 
permlt  simultaneous  resolution  to  the  development  is  accelerated.  tlce  and  essentially  coterminous  Partic- 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Is-  The  Importance  of  effective  public  par-  ipaUon  by  all  parties  from  the  first  filing 
sues  at  those  adjudicatory  hearings.  ticipation  can  be  found  in  a  wide  variety  in  the  Ucensing  process,  ^cond,  full  ac- 

Thlrd   it  offers  Dublin  lntpr*»«?t  nartlps  of  sources.  The  Administrative  Confer-  cess  by  all  parties  is  provided  to  aU  writ- 

fuSS'ti*^SSt;S"thfteSSl?rex!  ence  Of  the  united  States  in  197^  speci-  f^  J^a^XSn  rS  Se'S^i 

oerts  and  the  lecal  troundwork  nivM-  AcaUy  stated:  ing  the  application.  Finally,  the  costs  oi 

.      ^to'^piJleKeSSc  mS^r^t'^wm  Agency  decisionmaking  beneflts  from  the  £5^^^^"°--  ^^YlSoJ^h    including 

>     be  available  at  the  time  of  any  hearing.  ^^^^H^^^^T  '"^''"^  '^  "^°""^'  ^XtiL,  'w^iS^be'STy  toe 'com^ 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  con-  „^       ,  .,.    „        .^^                »*      *  mission  imder  certain  circumstances, 

cepts  of  broad  public  participation  dur-  The    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic  ^^^^  concept  of  payment  of  costs  to 

Ing  a  single,  well-documented  hearing  Energy  in  1972  in  its  report  on  8.  3542  ^^^^^^  interest  parties  has  been  endorsed 

are  incorporated  as  well  into  the  provi-  stated  that—  ^^    ^^^    committee    of   Environmental 

sions  permitting  generic  hearings  to  re-  it  was  designed  to  be  responsive  to  the  jyghts  and  Responsibilities  of  the  ABA 

solve  major  Issues  of  safety  and  design,  f?'^^^,."??^^^^^^  interested  members  of  ^        committee  of  the  Administra- 

The  rationale  behind  the  reform  in  Zo^^nsXrTlo^ie^  Sferof  th^  tive  Conference.  In  addition,  it  is  a  con- 
the  licensing  process  has  been  made  by  saJety  and  environmental  aspects  of  the  oper-  cept  which  has  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
industrial  proponents,  by  Government  atlon  of  a  nuclear  power  plant,  and  that  the  tent  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
energy  officials  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  licensing  of  nuclear  power  reactors  continues  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  session, 
by  the  AEC  Itself.  The  recent  energy  to  be  the  subject  of  public  proceedings  in  m  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
crisis  has  brought  demands  for  Immedl-  which  members  of  the  public  whose  interest  f^^.^  g^^  j^  jj^g  Clean  Air  Act. 
ate  acceleration  of  the  licensing  process  °^y  ^^  affected  by  the  proceedings  have  an  j^  ^^  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S. 
from  former  energy  czar  William  Simon,  oppo^unity  to  present  their  views.  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courts 
from  FEO  director  John  Sawhill  and  However,  the  most  impressive  state-  have  established  a  line  of  precedents  for 
President  Nixon.  ments  supporting  full  and  informed  pub-  the  awarding  of  legal  fees  to  attomes^ 

However,  it  is  vital  to  note  once  again  He  participation  come  from  those  who  who  speak  not  for  a  private  mterest  but 

Commissioner    Dqub's    comments    that  make  the  licensing  decisions  themselves,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large, 

most  delays  do  not  result  from  the  II-  Thus,  in  Con  Edison's  Indian  Point  No.  In  the  Wilderness  Society  v.  ^("^o^' 

censing  process  but  from  otiier  and  more  2  operating  licensing  hearing,  the  Atomic  (C.A.D.C.  decided  April  4,  1974) ,  the  U.S. 

traditional  obstacles.  Thus,   of  the  28  Safety  and  Ucensing  Appeal  Board  made  Court  of  Appeals  set  forth  the  line  or 

plants  scheduled  for  1973  opei-atlon,  the  the  following  statement  after  the  public  precedents  in  which— 

Commissioner     found     the     following  Interveners  challenged  the  adequacy  of  Recognizing  their  broad  equitable  power, 

delays:                                 .    •:,  the  plant's  security  system  to  cope  with  "ome  courts  have  concluded  that  the  interests 

_.^'   _    ^              ^      ^   ^  .  '  1  .  1.  i  of  Jiistlce  require  fee  shifting  .  .  .  where  the 

Chart  1— Causes  of  scheduU  delays  in  29  sabotage:  plaintiff   acted   as  a  private   attorney   gen- 

nuclear  plants  scheduled  for  1973  operation  our  review  of  the  Incamera  record  con-  ^^^  vindicating  a  policy  that  Congress  con- 

(Chart  accompanying  remarks  by  WUllam  vlnces  that  the  development  of  plant  security  stdered  of  the  bluest  priority. 

O.  Doub.  Commissioner.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  requirements  was  Influenced  considerably  by  _.-,,«.    ^^^  ^^^  *«n«..,H„™  «»,ir,ir.r. 

commission,  before  th^  Atomic  IndustrSl  the  probing  questions  of  CCPE's   (Citizens  The  Court  cited  the  foUowlng  opinion 

Forum   Annual  Conference,  San  P^anclsco,  Committee  for  Protection  of  the  Environ-  from  Knignt  V.  AUCteuo   ^^supra,  4DJ  f . 

Calif..  November  12,  1973.)  ment)  counsel.  The  Licensing  Board  found  2d  at  653). 
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The  violation  of  an  Important  pi  ibUc  pol- 
icy may  Involve  little  by  way  of  actual  dam- 
ages, so  far  as  a  single  Individual  Is  con- 
cerned, or  little  In  comparison  wltt  the  cost 
of  vindication.  ...  If  a  defendant 'may  feel 
that  the  coet  of  Utlgation.  and,  jja^cularly, 
that  the  financial  circumstances  ai  an  In- 
jured party  may  mean  that  the  chances  of 
suit  being  brought,  or  continued  id  the  face 
of  opposition,  will  be  small  there  wlf  be  Uttle 
brake  upon  deliberate  wrongdoings  In  such 
Instances  public  policy  may  suggest  an  award 
of  costs  that  will  remove  the  burflen  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  plaintiff  seekiqg  to  vin- 
dicate the  public  right. 

In  the  case  of  nuclear  powerplant  li- 
censing, the  burden  of  protec^ng  the 
public  right  usually  rests  on  groups  which 
hive  difQculty  acquiring  the  technical 
experts  who  are  needed  to  eJtectlvely 
raise  issues  of  public  concern.     I 

Alan  8.  Rosenthal,  chairtnan  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal 
Panel,  of  the  AEC,  testified  last  month 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  stated: 

I  would  think  that  If  some  of  th#  respon- 
sible Intervenors  had  greater  resdurces  at 
their  disposal  they  could  make  m^re  effec- 
tive presentations  and  part  of  that  Irould  be. 
I  suppose,  being  able  to  retain  eiperts  to 
examine  the  environmental  repxirts  and 
PSAR's  and  other  docvunents  that  ure  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  Inspection  before  the 
proceeding  starts. 

In  fact,  the  availability  of  fujids  Is  a 
clear  obstacle  to  full  and  adequate  public 
participation  in  (he  licensing  process.  I 
believe  that  the  authorization  of  Dayraent 
of  costs,  under  reasonable  conti)ol5,  will 
be  a  major  insurance  that  the  Voice  of 
the  public  interest  will  be  heard  tn  licen- 
sing decisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thati  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rjscord  at  the 'conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  3M7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and^ouae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    spates    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
DcnNrnoNs 
SxcTxoN  1.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "regulatory  review  jprocess" 
means  the  process  by  which  the  Commis- 
sion reviews  and  acts  upon  applications  for 
licenses  to  site,  construct,  manufacture,  or 
operate  production  or  utilization  facilities, 
including  any  hearings  thereon,  beginning 
with  the  first  filing  by  any  person  requesting 
or  leading  to  a  request  for  action  ^nd  end- 
ing when  the  Commission  denies  thf  request 
or  ceases  supervision  of  the  activity} 

(2)  the  term  "party"  means  any"  partici- 
pant In  the  regulatory  review  process  Includ- 
ing the  applicant  and  the  Commission  staff; 

(8)  the  term  "license"  means  the  oomblna- 
tlon  of  authoriaatlons  which  enable  a  person 
to  operate  a  nuclear  facility  or  in  the  case  of 
a  person  not  Intending  to  operate  a,  facility, 
authorization  for  a  site  for  a  nudeaf  facility 
or  to  manufacture  one  or  more  nuclekr  facUl- 
tlee;  and  ] 

(4)  the  term  "Commission"  mqans  the 
Atomic  Snergy  Commission.  ' 

_r,  APPUCATIOlf 

a»c.  ».  (a)  Any  person  seeking  4  Ucens© 
to  site,  manufacture,  construct,  or  operate  a 
utilization  or  production  facility,  a«  deflaad 
In  section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
19S4.  shall  file  an  application  for  such  license 
at  least  3  years  prior  to  the  time  ODnatmc- 
tlon  of  the  facility  is  contemplated  to  begin. 
Any  such  application  shall  Include  Informa- 


tion sufficient  to  Identify  the  site,  size,  and 
type  of  the  proposed  facility. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  license  application, 
the  CJommlsslon  shall — 

( 1 )  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Indicating  the  receipt  thereof  and  afford- 
ing 30  days  In  which  persons  or  organizations 
may  request  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  regulatory  review  process  with  respect  to 
the  license:  and 

(3)  appoint  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board  for  such  application. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  approve  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  regulatory  review  process 
any  person  or  organization  which  has  an  In* 
tereet  which  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  construction  or  operation  of  the  facility. 
An  untimely  petition  to  participate  may  be 
granted  only  after  consideration  of  whether 
there  was  good  cause  for  late  filing,  the  like- 
lihood of  delay  of  the  regulatory  review  proc- 
ess as  a  result  of  participation,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Interests  to  be  affected 
are  represented  by  other  parties. 

PJUtTICU>ATION   IN    SKCnLATOKT   RKVlrW   PHOCESS 

Sbc.  3.  All  parties  to  the  regulatory  re- 
view process  shall  receive  simultaneous  serv- 
ice of  all  documents  and  written  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  application  received  by 
the  Commission  or  from  any  person  or  party 
or  received  from  the  Commission  or  by  any 
person  or  party.  All  parties  to  the  regulatory 
review  process  shall  be  given  due  notice  of 
any  meeting  related  to  the  application  be- 
tween the  Commission  or  any  person  or 
party,  and  minutes  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  distributed  to  all  parties  to  the  regula- 
tory review  process.  To  the  extent  any  docu- 
ment or  other  communication  required  to 
be  distributed  contains  Information  which 
Is  subject  to  disclosure  limitations  under  any 
provision  of  law,  it  shall  be  distributed  only 
to  parties  who  sign  agreements  to  limit  dis- 
closure of  the  information  to  the  extent 
required  by  law. 

DISCOVXBT 

Sec.  4.  Any  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
discover  Information  from  any  other  party 
or  the  Commission  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  rules  adopted  by  the  Oommission  which 
shall  be  substantially  the  same  as  Rules  36 
through  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMl 
PrQcedure. 


aUBSr  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  filing 
of  the  appUcatlon,  the  applicant  shall  file 
of  the  following  actions : 
a  request  for  authorization  for  at  least  one 

(1)  site  selection  and  preparation: 

(2)  limited  construction  activities: 

(3)  construction  or  manufacturing  of  the 
facility: 

(4)  amendments  to  the  construction  or 
manufacturing  authorization: 

(5)  fuel  loading  and  subcrttlcal   testing; 

(6)  low  power  testing  and  power  ascen- 
sion testing; 

(7)  limited  operation  up  to  two  years; 

(8)  full-power,  full-term  operation: 

<9)  amendments  to  any  operation  author- 
ization. 

If  no  such  request  for  authorization  Is  filed 
within  one  year,  the  application  shall  be 
dismissed  without  prejudice  to  a  subsequent 
filing. 

(b)  No  limited  construction  or  construc- 
tion authorization  may  be  ^nted  unless  a 
prior  or  simultaneovis  authculzatlon  for  the 
site  selection  and  preparation  has  been 
granted  for  the  same  facility.  No  operating 
authority  may  be  granted  unless  a  prior  or 
simultaneous  authorization  for  construction 
has  been  granted  for  the  same  facility. 

(c)  An  applicant  may  request  an  authori- 
zation under  subsection  (a)  at  any  time, 
and  may  request  one  or  more  authorizations 
at  one  time  Including  additional  authoriza- 
tions. When  a  request  for  authorization  is 
ffled  with  the  Commission,  it  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  receipt  of 


such  request  and  notice  of  the  provisions 
o;  section  2. 

aZARINGS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  a  request  for  authorization,  any  party  may 
file  a  nott(ie  of  Intent  to  request  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  reeolpt  of  aU 
of  the  material  upon  which  the  Commission 
and  the  appUcant  rely  for  their  respective 
positions  on  the  proposed  authorization.  In- 
cluding any  reports  or  testimony,  any  party 
who  previously  filed  a  notice  of  Intent  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  file  a  specmc  statement 
of  the  Issues  relevant  to  the  proposed  au- 
thorization. Identifying  those  issued  on 
which  he  seeks  a  hearing,  the  factual  basis 
for  each  Issue  including  any  direct  testimony 
to  be  offered,  and  the  areas  of  any  proposed 
cross-examination  including  an  identifica- 
tion by  name  or  expertise  of  the  witness  to 
be  cross-examined.  Within  fifteen  daysthere- 
after,  every  other  party  shall  file  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  position  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  party  and  the  factual 
basis  for  such  position  Including  any  addi- 
tional direct  testimony  to  be  offered  and 
the  areas  of  proposed  cross-examination  Inr 
chiding  an  identification  of  the  name  of  the 
witness  to  be  cross-examined. 

(c)  If  the  applicant  opposes  the  position 
of  the  Commission,  then  he  shall,  within  SO 
days  of  receipt  of  the  Commission  position, 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  •section  applicable  to  any  party 
requesting  a  hearing. 

(d)  Any  party  opposing  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  any  or  all  Issues  may  file  a  motion 
for  mimmary  disposition  as  to  any  such  Issue 
which  motion  shall  be  governed  by  a  pro- 
cedure substantially  similar  to  Rule  58  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Such 
motion  shall  be  filed  within  16  days  foHow- 
Ing  the  filing  of  a  specific  statement  of  Is- 
sues by  a  party  seeking  a  hearing. 

nifAUTT  or  DBTXBMINATIONS 

Sec.  7.  A  motion  under  section  6(d)  shall 
be  granted  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  any  issue  which  could  have  been 
raised  In  connection  with  prior  proceedings 
under  the  same  application  on  the  basis  of 
information  then  available  unless  the  party 
opposing  the  motion  has  established  the 
likelihood  that  substantial  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  public  health  and  safety,  for 
the  common  defense  or  security,  or  for  the 
environment  could  result  if  its  position  were 
upheld  and,  in  addition,  demonstrates — 

(1)  a  significant  change  in  circumstances 
(including  the  issuance  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions subsequent  to  the  prior  proceedings): 
or 

(3)  the  existence  of  other  special  circum- 
stances or  public  Interest  factors. 
suiTicixircT  or  evioencz 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  authorization  for  site  selec- 
tion and  preparation  shall  not  be  granted 
unless  information  regarding  the  final  de- 
sign, method  of  construction,  and  proposed 
operation  of  the  facility  Is  sufficient  to  per- 
mit an  analysis  of  all  factors  required 
by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  and  the  completion  of  the  Cost-benefit 
analysis. 

(b)  Any  action  taken  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  an  application 
are  satisfied  shall  not  require  further  com- 
{dlance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  unless  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 7,  relating  to  finality,  are  met  with 
respect  to  the  issues  sought  to  be  raised 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

EELATIOK  TO  OTHXH   LAWS 

Set.  9.  With  respect  to  any  authorization 
under  section  5(a).  the  requirements  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission  relevant 
to  each  action  shall  be  met  before  the  action 
is  authorized. 
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Sec.  10.  After  an  application  has  been  filed, 
all  legal  and  factual  Issues  relating  to  the 
application  shaU  be  determined  by  an  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  assigned  to  the 
application  to  the  extent  such  issues  are 
contested  by  any  party.  Decisions  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  an  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Board  upon  the  filing  of 
a  request  for  review  by  any  party.  Final 
decisions  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  the  same  manner  as  prescribed -In  section 
189  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 

JOINDERS 

Sec.  11.  The  Commission  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  person  or  on  Its  own  motion, 
order  commencement  of  a  regulatory  review 
process  on  any  issues  common  to  several  nu- 
clear facilities.  The  hearings  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  applicable  to  bear- 
ings on  individual  nuclear  plants  except  that 
.    the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  Include  notice  of  the  hearing  in  pub- 
lications widely  read  by  the  general  popula- 
tion; 

(2)  allow  60  days  for  any  party  to  file  a 
request  to  be  part  of  the  regiilatory  review 
process;  and 

(3)  permit  any  party  to  participate  In  the 
regulatory  review  process  If  its  request  to 
participate  discloses  that  Its  Interest  could 
be  affected  by  resolution  of  the  issues  if  a 
nuclear  facility  to  which  the  Issues  raised  are 
relevant  were  built  near  the  area  with  which 
such  party  is  concerned. 

The  provisions  of  sections  2(a)  and  6  «^tu 
not  aji^ly  to  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
unless  such  proceedings  were  commenced 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  parties  seeking  authorizations  under* 
section  6,  or  by  parties  reasonably  expected 
to  be  seeking  such  authorizations. 
ooars 
Sec.  12.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  regxila- 
tory  review  process  or  any  hearing  held  for 
the  pun>08e  of  adopting  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion, whether  governed  by  section  553  or  664 
of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Commis- 
sion shall,  upon  request,  pay  for  the  cost  of 
participation,  including  attorneys'  fees,  in 
any  hearing  or  the  regulatory  review  process 
of  any  party,  except  that  the  amount  jjaid,  if 
any,  shall  be  determined  with  due  considera- 
tion to  the  following  factors; 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  the  party  helped  to  develop  facts,  issues 
and  arguments  relevant  to  the  regiilatory 
review  process  or  hearing. 

(2)  The  ability  of  the  party  to  pay  Its 
own  exp>enses. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
maximum  amount  to  be  allocated  to  each 
hearing  or  other  proceeding  which  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  parties  seek- 
ing reimbursement  of  costs  based  upon  the 
factors  enimierated  in  subsection  (a) .  The 
maxlmiun  amount  established  pursiiant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  established  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission 
with  due  regard  to  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  actual  costs  of  public  participa- 
tion in  hearings  based  upon  a  non-dupllca- 
tlve  preoentatton  of  opposing  viewpoints  on 
all  relevant  issues. 

(2)  The  cost  of  participation  In  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Commisslon'B  staff  and  the 
^plicants  seeking  authorizations  under  sec- 
tion 5. 

(c)  Payment  of  costs  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  within  3  months  of  the  date 
on  which  a  final  decision  at  order  disposing 
o*  essentially  all  of  the  matters  involved  in 
the  hearing  is  issued  by  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  If  a  party  Bstabllsbes  that — 

(1)  its  ability  to  parUclpate  in  the  pro- 
ceeding will  be  severely  hampered  by  the 
failure  to  receive  funds  prior  to  conclusloa 
of  the  proceeding;  and 

(2)  there  Is  reasonable  likelihood  that  its 
participation  will  help  develop  facts,  Issues 


and  arguments  relevant  to  the  regulatory 
review  process  or  bearmg, 

then  the  Commission  shall  make  from  time 
to  time  such  advance  payments  as  it  deems 
esoential  to  permit  the  party  to  participate 
or  to  continue  to  participate  meaningfully 
In  the  proceeding  with  due  regard  to  the 
maximum  amount  payable  for  costs  of  this 
hearing  and  the  poesible  requests  for  reim- 
bursement of  costs  of  other  partlee. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  an  appeal  of  a  decision 
reached  in  a  regulatory  review  process  or 
other  proceedings  before  the  Commission, 
the  Court  may  order  the  Commission  to  re- 
imburse all  costs  of  such  proceedings,  in- 
cluding attorneys'  fees,  to  any  party  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  regulations  implementing 
them  or  upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  whichever 
first  occurs.  This  section  shall  apply  to  all 
regulatory  review  processes,  hearings,  and 
court  proceedings  in  which  final  decisions 
or  orders  disposing  of  essentially  all  of  the 
issues  Involved  In  the  regulatory  review 
process  or  hearing  or  final  orders  of  courts 
have  not  been  issued  by  the  Commission  or 
cotu-t  when  this  section  is  enacted  and  to 
all  regulatory  review  processes,  hearings  and 
court  proceedings  subsequently  commenced. 
In  the  case  of  court  proceedings  in  progress 
when  this  section  is  enacted,  the  reimburse- 
ment of  costs  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  to  the  costs  referred  to  in 
subsection  (d)  and  not  to  costs  of  the  reg- 
ulatory review  process  or  hearing  being  re- 
viewed. 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
any  right  which  any  party  may  have  to  col- 
lect any  costs.  Including  attorneys  fees,  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law. 

(g)  The  authorization  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shall  not  apply  to  any  regulatory  re- 
view processes,  hearings  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  any  rule  or  reg\Uatlon,  or  court  re- 
views arising  out  of  such  processes  or  hear- 
ings. If  the  regulatory  review  processes  or 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  any  rule 
or  regulation  commenced  later  than  the 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Any  decision  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  reviewable  in  Court  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  other  Commission  deci- 
sion, except  that  no  stay  may  be  Issued 
based  upon  any  alleged  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion and  no  court  order  determining  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated 
shall,  solely  as  a  result  of  that  determination, 
require  a  reversal  of  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  any  other  Issue. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

EPfTCTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  ongoing  proceedings  for  issu- 
ance, revocation,  modification,  amendment, 
or  revision  of  construction  permits  and  op- 
erating licenses  and  to  all  construction  per- 
mits and  operating  licenses  already  Issusd 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  hlmwelf  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  212.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  Children's  Gift 
Bell  memorial  bell  tower  on  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Introduce,  with  Sen- 


ator Williams,  a  Joint  resolution  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  our  young  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Revolution  Celebraticm.  This  bill 
encourages  all  freedom-loving  young 
Americans  to  donate  pennies  from  which 
a  gigantic  copper  bell,  "Twice  the  size  of 
the  Liberty  Bell,"  will  be  constructed. 
The  bell,  known  as  the  Children's  Gift 
Bell,  will  be  placed  on  the  American 
Freedom  Train  to  tour  the  Nation  for 
some  21  months  in  1975  and  1976.  There- 
after, the  bell  will  be  placed  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  freedoms  enjoyed  ty  each  of  us. 

Special  recognition  for  this  worthwhile 
idea  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Ross  E.  Row- 
land, Jr.,  president,  American  Freedom 
Train  Foundation.  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Rowland  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Freedom  Train  Foundation. 

Mr.  Rowland  has  made  msmy  contribu- 
tions to  the  preparations  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration.  He  is  a  very  remaric- 
able  Individual.  The  culmination  of  his 
work  as  President  of  the  American  Free- 
d(Mn  Train  Foundation  will  be  realized  in 
1975  and  1976  when  the  "Freedom  Train" 
will  tour  all  48  contiguous  States.  I  am 
happy  that  this  train  will  be  in  Salt  Lake 
City  on  October  11-13,  1975. 

The  Children's  Gift  Bell  will  be  on  the 
"Freedom  Train"  and  will  be  seen  by 
millions.  It  will  be  a  viewing  hiehllght 
of  the  "Freedom  Train"  tour.  The  bell 
can  literally  be  characterized  as  "Pen- 
nies Prom  a  Proud  People."  It  will  be  a 
symbol  of  the  dedication  of  America's 
young  citizens  to  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. It  incorporates  all  of  the  theses  of 
this  Nation's  200th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

A  computerized  "honor  roll,"  with  the 
names  of  every  donor,  will  be  on  the 
train.  At  every  stop,  any  donor  will  be 
able  to  find  his  name  and  address  on  the 
computer  list.  Later  this  list  will  be 
placed  at  the  bell's  permanent  site. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize the  American  Freedom  Train  Foim- 
datlon  to  erect  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  a 
Children's  Gift  ^11  memorial  bell  tower 
in  honor  of  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  design  and  location  of 
the  memorial  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capi- 
tol PlEinnlng  Commission.  This  bill  spe- 
cifically allows  ^e  American  Freedom 
Train  Foundation  to  melt  «r>;^fflcient 
number  of  1-cent  pieces,  approximately 
350.000,  solicited  from  the  children  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  melted  pennies, 
the  Children's  Gift  Bell  would  be  con- 
structed. . 

If  surplus  pennies  are  received,  they 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  However,  the  names  of  all 
donors  ^would  be  placed  on  the  com- 
puter list. 

Although  a  serious  shortage  of  pennies 
exists  in  the  United  States,  the  benefits 
that  can  result  from  a  feeling  of  par- 
ticipation in  America's  Bicentennial 
through  small  contributions  to  America's 
heritage  warrant  acceptance  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
act  quickly  on  this  bill  in  order  that  the 
Children's  Gift  Bell  can  become  a  real- 
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Ity.  Quick  action  will  indicate  the  Sen- 
ate's confidence  in  our  young  citizens' 
desire  to  participate  in  the  .^^nerlcan 
Bicentennial  Revolution  Celebtatlcoi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that;  the  full 
text  of  the  joint  resolution  be:  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  j 

S.J.  Rxs.  312 

ReeOlved  hy  the  Senate  and  Houae  o/  Rep- 
resentative*  of  the  United  States  oj(  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ^i^inertcan 
Freedom  Train  Foundation  is  autl^rlzed  to 
erect  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  tp  present 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statep,  a  Chil- 
dren's Gift  Bell  memorial  bell  tower  of  ap- 
propriate design  In  honor  of  the  bicenten- 
nial Celebration  of  the  signing  of  ttie  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Sec.  2.  All  plans  for  the  design  ^d  loca- 
tion of  such  memorial  are  subject  tb  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
the  advice  of  the  NationsU  Conujlsslon  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capitol  Lplsuinlng 
Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  memorial  authoriaid  to  be 
erected  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  erected  without  expense  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  maintained  by  t!ie  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  4.  The  authority  granted  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  terminate  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  o  '  this  Act 
unless — 

(a)  the  plans  for  the  memorial  are  pre- 
■ented  to  and  approved  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and 

(b)  the  Architect  of  the  Capital  deter- 
mines. befOTe  construction  of  the  paemorlal 
begins,  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
insure  its  completion  without  e:ipense  to 
the  United  States.  I 

3«c.  5.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  the  American  Freedi)m  Train 
Foundation  is  authorized  to  melt  a  isufficlent 
number  of  one-cent  pieces,  solicited! from  the 
children  of  the  United  States,  to  fconstruct 
from  such  one-cent  pieces  a  Childien*8  Gift 
B«U  tn  honor  of  the  Bicentennial  ofche  sign, 
tag  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Such 
bell  shall"  be  installed  in  the  memiarlal  au- 
thorized to  be  erected  under  the  flrat  section 
of  this  Act.  j 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILU3 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHin^cH,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.i  1811,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reventie  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  credit  against 
tax  for  retlremoit  income. 

S.    1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ABOTTRizK,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moi)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  the 
American  Polkllf e  Preservation . 

a.    2513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  You^o) ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  IJEcOej:), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Hiouye;, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibie), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  OtjRNiY) , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CfNNON) . 
the  Senator  from  West  Virglnja  (Mr. 
Randouph),  the  Senator  froni  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  and  t|ie  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BVedick)  , 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  2513,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  by  add- 
ing a  new  title  thereto  which  will  provide 
insurance  against  the  costs  of  cata- 
strophic illness,  by  replcK;tng  the  medic- 
aid program  with  a  Inderal  medical  as- 
sistance plan  for  low-income  people,  and 
by  adding  a  new  title  XV  thereto  which 
will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  avail- 
ability, through  private  Insurance  car- 
riers, of  basic  health  insurance  at 
reasonable  premium  charges,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3095 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haskell,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3095,  a  bill  to 
deny  treatment  as  a  foreign  tax  credit 
to  any  pas^ment  to  a  foreign  government 
in  connection  with  the  extraction  of  oil 
or  g£is,  if  such  payment  is  a  royalty 
payment. 

S.  3277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlktt  (for  Mr. 
DoMimci),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3277,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  to  encourage 
full  recovery  of  energy  and  resources 
from  solid  waste,  to  protect  health  and 
the  environment  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  solid  waste  disposal,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  32B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett  (for 
Mr.  DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGke)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3293,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  certain  States  to  con- 
tain and  render  harmless  urarllum  mill 
t|iilingsT  and  for  other  purposes. 

'  8.  3339 

At  the  request, of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3339,  a  bill  to  amend  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled — established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — to  pro- 
vide for  cost-of-living  Increases  In  the 
benefits  provided  thereunder. 

S.     3403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3403,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  Augiist  31,  1922,  to  prevent  the 
Introduction  and  spread  of  diseases  and 
parttsites  harmful  to  honey  bees. 

S.    3417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3417,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  Gov«Timent  organisation 
and  employees)  to  assist  Federal  em- 
ployees in  meeting  their  tax  obligations 
under  city  ordinances. 

S.    S«S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3433,  to  further  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  by  designating  certain  ac- 


quired lands  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  to  pro- 
vide for  study  of  certain  additional  lands 
for  such  Inclusion,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

fl.    3434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  wsu  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3434,  to  establish  uni- 
versity coal  research  laboratories  and  to 
establish  energy  resource  fellowships. 

S.    3498 

Ai/the  request  of  Mr.  Bartlett  (for  Mr. 
DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tapt)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3498.  a  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  broaden  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
regard  to  providing  emergency  food  as- 
sistance to  victims  of  disasters. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMEND&CENT   NO.    1399 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  aad  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Montoya)  submitted 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  prcHX)sed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  3280)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service^ Act  to 
revise  and  extend  programs  of  health  de- 
livery and  health  revenue  sharing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

(Mr.  CRANSTON'S  remarks  In  connec- 
tion with  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment appear  under  the  heading  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resoluticms.") 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  REPAIRS 
TO  CERTAIN  VESSELS — AMEND- 
MENT 

AifxmiMnrr  no.  laeo 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

(Mr.  HASKELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
derated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the 
u^ted  States  where  the  entries  were 
ma^je  In  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  6, 1972. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1  of  this  year,  I  Introduced  S. 
3095,  a  bill  to  deny  treatment  as  a  for- 
eign tax  payment  to  any  royalty  pay- 
ment made  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
traction of  oil  or  gas  from  a  foreign 
country.  Since  thm,  this  bill  has  been 
ooaponsored  by  senators  Stevenson, 
Church,  Case,  MoIntyre,  Cranston, 
TtmNEY,  Cannon,  and  Humphrey.  I  re- 
main convinced  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  and  am,  accordingly, 
today  reintroducing  S.  3095  as  an  amend- 
ment proposed  to  be  added  to  HJl.  8217, 
wblch  win  be  before  the  Senate  after  the 
Memorial  Day  recess. 

There  Is  no  justification  for  allowing 
royalty  payments  to  foreign  governments 
to  be  credited  against  Federal  Income 
taxes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  entrepre- 
neurial enterprises,  royalty  payments 
are  ordinary — and  deductible— business 
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expenses.  That  is  an  appropriate  manner 
In  which  to  determine  taxable  Income 
and  that  is  how  all  royalty  payments 
should  be  treated.  Today,  however,  we 
operate  under  the  fiction  that  royalty 
payments  made  by  multinational  oil  and 
gas  corporations  to  foreign  governments 
are  somehow  the  equivalent  of  income 
taxes  paid  to  those  countrtes.  The  result, 
of  course,  is  a  tremendous  tax  windfall 
for  the  biggest  petroleum  corporations. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  for  bona  fide  Income  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments.  To  ad- 
minister our  tax  laws  otherwise  would,  In 
effect,  cause  a  double  Income  taxation 
of  foreign  source  Income  and  would 
thereby  put  American  businesses  (^>- 
erating  abroad  at  a  distinct  dlsadvcmtage 
relative  to  foreign  corporations. 

The  dangers  of  those  disadvantages, 
however,  must  be  balanced  against  the 
inequities  caused  here  at  home  by  f  imda- 
mentally  unfair  tax  advantages  that  are 
afforded  multinational  corporations 
alone.  It  Is  not  an  overstatement  of  fact 
to  suggest  that  the  abuse  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code — an  abuse  for  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  must  claim  a 
part  of  the  blame  since  Its  Interpretation 
alone  allows  royalties  to  be  credited 
against  taxes — Is  one  reason  that  the  oil 
and  gas  giants  often  pay  little  or  no  Fed- 
eral income  taxes. 

Under  this  amendment,  royalty  pay- 
ments will  not  be  creditable  against  taxes 
due  the  Federal  (jovemment.  Only  true 
income  taxes  will  be  creditable  against 
taxes;  any  so-called  taxes  that  are  Im- 
posed on  a  per  volume  basis,  including 
"per  barrel"  taxes,  must  of  course  be 
treated  as  royalties  and  not  as  income 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  my  statement  of  March  1, 1974, 
on  this  subject,  along  with  my  proposed 
amendment,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  and  Am«ndmei«t  bt  Mr.  TTAffir»T,i. 

S.  30OS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  deny  treatment  as  a 
foreign  tax  payment  to  any  royalty  payment 
made  in  connection  with  the  extraction  of 
oil  or  gas  from  a  foreign  country  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  determining  what  part  of 
ariy  payment  constitutes  the  payment  of  a 
royalty.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

rOREIGN   TAX  CREDFrs   AND   INCOME   TAX 
FAIRNESS 

Mr.  President,  1  month  ago  I  spoke  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  my  grave  concern  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  so-called  "windfall  profits" 
provision  of  the  Energy  Emergency  Act.  I 
suggested  at  that  time  that  the  most  efTectlve 
manner  In  which  to  distribute  more  evenly 
the  burden  of  the  energy  crisis  would  be  the 
imposition  of  an  excess  profits  tax  on  the 
profits  of  multinational  oil  companies  and 
the  establishment  of  meaningful  price  con- 
trols on  domestic  oil  operations.  At  the  same 
time,  I  spoke  of  the  need  to  address  ourselves 
once  and  for  all  to  the  question  of  the  over- 
all tax  treatment  of  the  oil  Industry.  Every 
tax  loophole,  Mr.  President,  means  that  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  must  bear  a 
greater  tax  burden.  One  of  those  loopholes 
which  I  mentioned  a  month  ago  Is  the  tot- 


elgn  tax  credit  provision.  Today,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing the  first  of  several  bills — the  first 
long  overdue  step — to  reform  the  tax  treat- 
ment accorded  this  todustry  without  ap- 
parent Justification. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  prohibit  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies from  taking  a  tax  credit  for  amounts 
paid  to  a  foreign  government  that  are,  in 
reality,  a  royalty  payment  rather  than  a  tax 
on  the  companies'  Income. 

Under  present  law,  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  generate  a  dollar  for  dollar  tax 
credit  against  U.S.  taxes  on  the  theory  that 
double  taxation  of  corporate  Income — taxa- 
tion by  both  the  foreign  government  and  the 
United  States — would  be  Inappropriate.  That, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  a  legitimate  considera- 
tion. Total  elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  would  put  our  corporations  operating 
abroad  at  an  extreme  competitive  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  foreign  corporations  that 
woul*  not  be  subject  to  a  double  taxation.  I 
accept  the  principle  that  foreign  tax  pay- 
ments should  be  credited  against  the  tax 
liability  that  a  corporation  pays  In  the  United 
States. 

However,  the  majw  method  by  which 
foreign  tax  credits  provide  a  special  bene- 
fit to  the  mtiltinational  oil  industry  is  the 
practice  of  crediting  royalty  payments  in  the 
guise  of  an  income  tax.  No  other  industry, 
no  Individual,  is  allowed  to  treat  royal^ 
payments  as  though  they  were  an  expense 
that  is  creditable  against  U.S.  taxes.  Royal- 
ties are  nothing  more  than  a  cost  of  doing 
business.  For  every  other  taxpayer  in  this 
country,  those  royalty  pajrments  can  only  be 
deducted  from  gross  income.  But,  for  the 
multinational  corporation  they  can  be  cred- 
ited against  taxes  due  the  V&.  Oovemment. 
This  practice  ts  one  of  the  several  reasons 
that  maJCH*  corporations  like  Standard  OU  of 
California,  Texaco,  and  Oulf  Oil  Cos.,  each 
of  which  has  Income  in-the  range  of  %\  bil- 
lion, paid  income  taxes  tu  1971  of  lees  tb&n  3 
percent  of  their  gross  Income.  I  need  not  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  our  constituents 
pay  an  average  tax  of  16  percent  of  their  In- 
comes— and  not  too  many  of  these  American 
families  are  earning  a  biUlon  dollars  a  year. 

This  practice  of  crediting  royalty  pay- 
ments against  Federal  tax  liability  has,  in 
recent  weeks,  been  studied  and  questioned 
by  my  very  distinguished  colleague  from 
Idaho,  Mr.  Crurcr.  I  have  been  following 
with  great  interest  and  admiration  his  vigor- 
ous Investigation  of  the  source  of  and  ra- 
tionale for  this  unwarranted  tax  break.  I  ap- 
plaud Senator  Chttrch  and  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  and  the  Congress. 

The  bUl  which  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
straightforward.  It  prohibits  corporations 
from  taking  a  tax  credit  for  any  payment  to 
a  foreign  government  that  is  a  royalty  pay- 
ment. The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  apply  certain  standards  tn  the 
determination  of  whether  payments  to  iar- 
elgn  Governments  are  royalties  or  taxes.  And 
it^mthorlzes  him,  in  certain  situations,  to 
f^^nulate  additional  standards  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  the  income  of  pe- 
troleum related  corporations  operating 
abroad.  The  Committee  on  Finance  may  well* 
desire  to  Inquire  into  the  appropriateness 
and  necessity  of  expanding  the  coverage  of 
Income  to  other  corporate  activities  abroad. 
'The  application  and  enforcement  of  this 
proposed  amendment  to  the  foreign  tax  cred- 
it provisions  of  the  code  should  p>oee  no  prob- 
lem to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
Service  may,  if  necessary,  chooae  to  examine 
and  place  royalty  values  on  foreign  weUs  just 
as  it  now  values  closely  held  stock  and 
unique  assets  In  a  decedent's  estate. 


'  I  Intend  to  offer  additional  legislation  af- 
fecting this  area  of  the  code  in  the  near  fu- 
t\ire,  including  a  bill  to  repeal  the  so-called 
"overall  limitation"  on  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
which  allows  a  multinational  to  credit  taxes 
paid  to  one  country  against  Income  earned 
in  another.  I  hope,  though,  that  my  ccd- 
leagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  give  . 
their  support  to  this  bUl  at  this  time  and" 
that  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  my  proposal. 

Amendment  No.  1360  ^^ 

Insert  the  following: 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Section  903  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
creditable  taxes)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  In  Oentrai,. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  the 
term  "Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits 
taxes'  means  a  tax  paid  in  lieu  of  a  tax  on 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  other- 
wise generaUy  Imposed  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  by  any  foreign  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Royalties. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  In 
the  case  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  Income  derived 
from  the  extraction,  production,  or  refining 
of  oil  or  gas  in  such  country,  the  term  "in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes' 
does  not  include  any  amount  paid  as  a 
royalty. 

"(2)  DrrERMXNATioN  BT  secretar'^  or  kib 
delegate. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
determine,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3),  with  respect  to  payments 
made  to  any  foreign  coxmtry  In  connection 
with  income  from  the  extraction,  production, 
or  refining  of  oU  or  gas  In  such  country,  what 
portion  (If  any)  of  that  payment  constitutes 
the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

"(3)  Basic  Rin.ES. — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  Imposes  an  Income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  tax  on  Income  from 
activities  other  than  the  extraction,  produc- 
tlon,  or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  in  that  country, 
any  pskrt  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  is  not  reasonably  slmUar  (in  terms 
of  the  rate  of  tax,  or  of  the  amoimt  of  tax 
paid  for  the  Income  or  profits  Involved)  to 
the  amovmt  payable  with  respect  to  Income 
or  profits  arising  out  of  other  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
is  considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment.  In  the 
case  of  any  other  foreign  country,  any  part 
of  a  payment  made  to  that  country  as  an  in- 
come, war  profits,  or  excess  profits  tax  which 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, on  account  of  the  roanner  in  which 
it  Is  determined,  the  rate  or  amount  in- 
volved, or  any  other  reason,  to  constitute 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  is  considered  to  be 
a  royalty  payment.". 

(b)  Section  904(f)  (4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transitional  rules  for  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 
"(C)     Carryovers    to     years     beginning 

ArrXR  DECEMBER  31,   1873. 

"(i)  V?henever  pre.1974  taxes  are,  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d),  deemed  to 
be  post-1973  taxes,  the  pre-1974  taxes  shall 
be  redetermined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  section  903(b)  (relating  to  roy- 
alties) as  if  those  provisions  applied  to  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  pre-1974  taxes  were 
paid  or  accrued. 

"(U)  For  purposes  of  this  Bnlq>aragraph, 
the  term  'pre.1974  taxes'  means  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable 
year  ending  before  Jshuary  1,  1974,  and  the 
term  'post- 1973  taxes'  means  taxes  paid  or 
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accroad  to  any  foreign  countx}  or  pouea- 
sion  of  the  United  St&tes  In  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.    1873.". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  mada  by  ttiis  Act 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
aft«r  December  31,  1073. 


ACT— 


,  FREEDOM  OP  INPORMATIPN 
AMENDMENT 

AJCKNDMXMT  NO.    ISA] 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  an  A  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  [ 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mt.  Mathtas, 
Mr.  CRANSTOir.  Mr.  Muskh,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  RnicoFT,  Mr.  Moss,  an^  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovnuf)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2543)  to  amend  lecUon  552 
of  title  5,  United  States  (3ode,  cc«nmonly 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  L)formation 

Act.  ' 

THX  FBXZDOM   OF  DrrORMATKlN   BILI. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  whl^h  we  will 
consider  tomorrow,  is  an  Admittedly 
complex  and  highly  slgnlflcaat  piece  of 
legislation,  which  we  seek  to  Improve. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  enactment 
in  1967,  major  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  will  be  oonsld- 
.ered  by  the  Senate  on  Thursdaiy.  May  30. 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  EimendAient  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Bar  Association 
which  will  clarify  the  congreasional  in- 
tent as  to  the  disclosure  of  investigatory 
records. 

The  Pre*lom  of  Informatlc^  Act  ex- 
empts from  disclosure  "investigatory 
flies  compiled  for  law  enforcement  pxu*- 
poses  except  to  the  extent  available  by 
law  to  a  party  other  than  a4  agency." 
section  552(b)  (7) .  According  to  my  read- 
ing of  the  legislative  history  Congress 
intended  that  the  purpose  of  sfection  552 
(b)  (7)  was  to  prevent  harm  t<j  the  Gov- 
ernment's case  in  court,  by  not  allowing 
an  opposing  litigant  "earlier  Or  greater 
access  to  investigative  flies  thaa  he  would 
otherwise  have."  (H.  Rept.  No.  1407,  89th 
Congress,  2d  session.  1966;  S.  Rept.  No 
813,  89th  Cong.,  1st  session,  1965.) 

Recent  court  decisions  have  greatly 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  exemption  to 
allow  the  Government  to  withhold  any 
information  which  it  claims  la  "investi- 
gative" In  nature  and  compiled  for  a  law 
enforcement  purpose.  The  (3avemment 
does  not  have  to  show  that  disclosure 
would  reveal  the  identity  of  laformants 
or  in  any  other  way  prejudice  1^  investi- 
gation. 

The  proposed  amendment  urged  by  the 
Administrative  Law  Section  of  |he  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  explicitly  places 
the  burd^B--of  juatlfylng  nondisclosure 
on  the,flbvemment  which  would  have  to 
s^pW^that  disclosure  would  interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings,  deprive  a 
person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial,  Constitute 
an  imwarranted  Invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  reveal  the  identity  of  inform- 
ants, or  disclose  Investigative  techniques 
or  procedures.  [ 

The  protection  for  personal  privacy 
was  not  explicitly  Included  in  the  ABA 
draft  amendment  but  is  a  pairt  of  the 
sixth  exemption  in  the  origlniJ  act.  By 
adding  the  language  here,  \fe  simply 
makj  clear  that  the  protectlc^  in  the 


sixth  exempUmi  also  iu)ply  to  dlaclosure 
under  the  seventh  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  language  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  thtrRecoRD 
following  these  remarks,  as  well  as  a  let- 
ter sponsored  by  Common  Cause.  Public 
Citizen,  Consumers  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. Consumers  Union,  and  the  UAW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  15,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(3)  Section  663(6)  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"Investigatory  records  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  production  of  such  records  would 

(A)  Interfere  with  enforcement  proceedings, 

(B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial 
or  an  impartial  adjudication,  or  constitute 
a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy".  (C)  disclose  the  identity  of  an 
Informer,  or  (D)  dlscloee  Investigative  tech- 
niques and  procedures." 

Deab  Sknator  Hast:  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  proposed  changes  In  the 
seventh  exemption  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  which  set  forth  explicitly  the 
objectives  which  the  Investigatory  flies  ex- 
emption Is  Intended  to  achieve.  We  strongly 
endorse  your  effort  to  offer  this  amendment 
when  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  comes 
before  the  Senate. 

Recent  court  decisions  have  expanded  the 
exemption  far  beyond  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress.  In  the  legislative  history  of  this 
exeny3tion,  the  Senate  Report  Implied  that 
non-disclosure  of  Investigatory  flies  Is  war- 
ranted only  If  disclosure  would  harm  the 
government's  case  In  court.  In  what  appears 
to  be  a  major  departure  from  this  guideline, 
the  courts  now  Interpret  the  seventh  exemp- 
tion literally  to  permit  the  government  to 
withhold  any  data  to  which  It  attaches  the 
label  "investigatory  file  compUed  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes".  The  government  is  not 
required  to  show  that  disclosure  will  burden 
m  any  way  its  Investigative  efforts.  In  other 
words,  the  government  is  able  to  use  the  "in- 
vestigatory file  exemption"  In  much  the 
same  way  It  has  used  the  national  security 
exemption — as  a  blanket  to  conceal  all  kinds 
of  Information  with  no  questions  asked 
about  the  legitimacy  of  Its  need  to  do  so. 

Under  this  exemption,  information  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  public  could  be  kept  secret — 
e.g.  Inspection  reports  by  Inspectors  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
concerning  safety  In  factories  and  other  work 
places;  meat  Inspection  detention  records: 
medicare  nursing  home  reports  complied  on 
an  annual  basis  which  assess  the  medical 
care  and  safety  of  nursing  homes:  corre- 
spondence between  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  and  automo- 
bUe  manufacturers  concerning  safety  defects 
.on  automobiles;  and  compliance  reports  for 
agencies  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

The  ABA  amendment  will  permit  this  kind 
of  Information  to  be  made  public  with  ap- 
propriate safeguards  for  individual  rights 
and  the  confldentlallty  of  Informants  and 
Inveetlgatlve  procedures.  It  will  help  achieve 
the  overriding  purpose  of  Congress  In  passing 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act — to  make 
disclosure  the  general  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion; and  to  put  the  burden  on  the  govern- 
ment to  Justify  withholding  information,  not 
on  the  citizen  ^rtio  requests  It. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMXNSMKNT   NO.    iaS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidsn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1282,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(8.  3000) .  the  Defense  Department  au- 
thorization bill. 

AICENDMXNT   NO.    13tS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBxcorr,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1326.  to  repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance effective  January  1,  1974,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8217) 
to  exempt  from  duty  certain  equipment 
and  repsdrs  for  vessels  operated  by  or 
for  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
where  the  entries  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  vessels  arriving  before  January 
5, 1972. 

AVKNDICXNT  NO.    133S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovExiT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  d. 
amendment  No.  1335,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  1486,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  engage  Ln  cer- 
tain export  expansion  activities  and  for 
related  purposes. 

AMZNOMXNT   NO.    13SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montdta), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKEH),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  amendment  No. 
1356  to  S.  2543,  amendments  to  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  119  AND  SENATE 
JOINT    RESOLUTION    130 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  scheduled  additional  hearings 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  and  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  130,  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  prohibit  abor- 
tion, on  Tuesday,  June  4,  in  room  318, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  b^lnning 
at  10  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  written 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
send  them  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments,  room  300,  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  refer- 
red to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Gerald  J.  Galllnghouse,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  UJ3.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment) 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
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or  before  Wednesday,  Jime  5,  1974.  any 
representaticms  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mf .  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  schedxded  for  Tues- 
day. June  4,  1974,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  following  nomination : 

Donald  S.  Voorhees,  of  Washington, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Washington,  vice  William  T. 
Beeks,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  smd  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  the 
winning  essays  of  the  Wichita  Palls,  Tex., 
Rotary  Club's  eighth  annual  American- 
ism essay  contest  on  "What  America 
Means  to  Me."  At  a  time  when  there  is 
so  much  concern  about  the  nature  of  our 
system  of  government,  I  am  extremely 
encouraged  by  the  attitudes  of  these 
young  Americans. 

Our  Nation's  strength  and  hopes  for 
the  future  lie  with  our  young  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  futxu^  holds  bright 
for  these  United  States  because  young 
Americans  of  today,  like  those  of  genera- 
tions past,  have  retained  the  vibrance 
and  enthusiasm  for  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
Join  with  me  in  expressing  congratula- 
tions to  these  four  young  people:  John 
deMontel,  Joan  Bradford.  Donna  Hoag- 
land,  and  Cathy  Hollandsworth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  America  Means  to  Ms 
(By  John  deMontel) 

"America  the  beautiful,  Ood  shed  His 
grace  on  thee."  She  truly  is  beautiful  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Anything  that  could 
be  wanted  can  be  found  here,  If  looked  for. 
But,  people  are  beconilng  lazy  and  not 
searching.  They  expect  their  wants  to  sud- 
denly appear.  We  must  strive  for  our  achieve- 
ments as  our  forefathers  once  did.  It  can  be 
done  by  Americans  If  It  can  be  done  by 
anyone. 

America  Is  a  symbol  for  many  things,. the 
most  Important  being  security  and  liberty. 
Living  In  the  United  States,  we  the  people 
protect  each  othw  by  helping  and  believing 
In  each  other.  In  an  emergency  we  group  to- 


gether to  flgbt  the  common  enemy,  whether 
It  be  foreign,  national,  or  natural.  If  we  have 
to  flgbt  with  weapons  we  will  do  so  to  pro- 
tect our  families  tmd  country.  If  we  need 
manpower  we  can  always  dig  It  up.  When 
the  enemy  is  natural,  such  as  fuel,  flood,  or 
hurricane  and  tornado,  we  together  will  flght 
and  protect.  If  there  Is  famine  we  distrib- 
ute food;  we  are  a  symbol  of  hope.  I  know 
that  no  matter  what  happens  to  me,  my 
family  wUl  be  cared  for  with  love  and  food. 

By  being  an  American  I  am  entitled  to 
live  by  the  Constitution,  therefore  having 
the  rights  guaranteed.  I  have  the  freedom  to 
do  as  I  choose  as  well  as  where  I  wish  to  do 
It.  Of  course  I  have  the  responsibility  to 
respect  other  peoples  rights  or  mine  may  be 
taken  away.  If  two  people's  rights  conflict 
then  they  may  txiiti  to  a  court  of  law  where 
a  fair  Judgment  may  be  found. 

,  By  living  in  America  I  can  achieve  honest- 
ly anything  I  could  want.  There  are  billions 
of  opportunities  floating  In  the  air  waiting 
to  be  grabbed.  I  respect  those  who  can 
achieve  what  they  want.  I  respect  those  who 
fall  in  their  goals  as  long  as  they  have  tried. 
There  are  hardships  here  as  well  as  any- 
where, but  In  America  there  are  more  oppor- 
tunities and  more  people  willing  to  help  you 
with  them.  I  don't  feel  bitterness  toward 
people  that  have  more  than  I  because  I 
know  America  made  It  possible  and  I  can 
do  the  same.  I  only  feel  hatred  for  those  who 
do  It  by  dishonest  means,  for  even  though 
they  will  pay  for  it  they  are  cheating  others. 

America  means  being  able  to  attend  the 
schools  I  want  In  which  ever  city  I  want 
and  In  which  ever  state  I  want.  I  have 
choices  here  that  I  couldn't  even  think 
about  In  other  countries.  It  TTi<»ftna  choos- 
ing the  friends  I  want.  'It  means  having  the 
girl  I  want  to  n;uLrry  la  the  church  that  I 
want  to  be  married  In. 

America  has  an  unbelievable  heritage  that 
I  am  extreijiely  proud  to  be  a  part  of.  We  as 
Americans  have  a  history  to  celebrate  that 
Is  the  moet  fasctnatlpfc^of  ^^Ulbelleve  in 
our  past,  present,  aaid  our  futi^?~W€  have 
a  lot  to  look  forward  to.  I  will  defend  my 
American  rights  and  yours  to  the  end.  We 
have  the  best  country  and  Ood's  blessings 
as  people  and  as  Americans. 

What  America  Means  to  Ms 
(By  Joan  Bradford) 

America  Is  my  homeland,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  (Atlgen  of  such  a  great  ooiintry.  The 
name,  the  United  States  of  America,  Is 
synonymous  with  words  such  as  greatness, 
splendor,  beauty,  power,  opportunity,  and 
freedom.  I  feel  reverent  and  humble  when 
I  hear  Its  name  or  see  objeots  which  sym- 
bolize It.  Every  time  I  hear  the  words,  "Oh, 
say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light," 
I  get  a  lump  in  my  throat,  because  through 
these  words  the  spirit  of  America  can  be  felt. 
It  Is  a  spirit  (if  freedom,  pride,  and  dignity, 
and  It  Is  created  Tsy  the  great  contributions 
tOUI  saertfloes  made  by  American  patriots. 
These  Amerlcaae  made  sacrlflcee  of  their 
time,  their  money,  and  even  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  principles  upon  wfilch  this 
country  was  founded.  Oreat  sacrlflces  have 
been  made  because  of  the  belief  in  this 
ifiountry,  a  belief  held  by  billions  of  people. 
These  eeciificee  are  evidence  of  support  of 
the  opinion  in  which  the  United  States  is 
held,  an  opinion  of  respect  and  admiration. 
Even  though  America  has  its  faults.  Its  good 
points  outweigh  Its  bad  points;  therefore, 
the  opinion  of  It  remains  good.  The  major 
assets  of  Amerlcft  are  Its  strength.  Its  people. 
its  natural  resources,  and  Its,  freedoms. 

America  Is  a  strong  nation;  but  It  Is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  citizen,  just  as  the 
chain  Is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
We  try  to  keep  this  nation  strong,  and  one 
way  is  through  education.  Ignorance  is 
weakness,  therefore  we  strive  to  keep  Amer- 
ica's  educational   level   high.   Our  form   of 


government  depends  on  a  high  educational 
level  of  the  coxintry,  for  the  citizens  run 
the  country,  and  they  need  to  be  knowledge- 
able. Often  countries  with  low  levels  of  edu- 
cation are  rim  by  dictators  who  can  only 
survive  on  the  Ignorance  of  the  masses.  By 
havmg  a  highly  educated  democratic  coun- 
try, the  threat  of  a  dictatorship  would  be 
inslgnlflcant.  Through  knowledge,  the  citi- 
zens gain  strength,  and  strong  citizens  are 
vital  when  they  have  the  responsibilities  of 
running  the  government. 

Another  major  asset  of  America  is  the  peo- 
ple. America  ts  well-known  for  its  kind- 
hearted  and  Industrious  people.  The  people 
have  always  been  generous  to  the  world, 
especially  in  time  of  great  need.  After  a 
war,  Americans  always  go  to  help  rebuild  a 
destroyed  country,  even  one  which  was  the 
aggressor.  The  relief  measures  performed  by 
America  are  famous  world-wide.  Some,  such 
as  GARB.  UNICEP.  Vista,  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  help  underprivileged  ooimtrles.  These 
programs  are  supported  mainly  by  donations 
of  the  people  and  grorips.  Even  right  now, 
we  are  sending  aid  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  this 
is  very  generous  considering  bow  they  have 
treate<l  Ameflca.  Their  embargo  caused  a 
recession  and  high  Inflation  here,  but  we 
can  overcome  these  obstacles,  because  Amer- 
icans are  Industrious  people.  Americans 
have  always  held  a  strong  beUef  in  the  work 
ethic,  and  this  has  helped  us  m  making 
technological  and  Industrial  advances.  The 
Americans  who  made  these  things  happen 
are  truly  an  asset  to  our  country. 

America  Is  also  well -noted  for  Its  expan- 
sive natural  resources.  We  lack  few  re- 
soorces;  this  helps  America  retain  its  posi- 
tion as  a  world  leader.  The  great  quantities 
of  energy  materials  have  helped  to  keep  the 
price  of  these  fuels  lower  than  in  other  ma- 
jor countries.  Possessing  these  resources  less- 
ens our  dependency  on  other  nations,  there- 
by preserving  our  Independence.  This  Is  the 
reason  the  Arab  nations  have  not  been  able 
to  control  our  Mideast  policy  as  greatly  as 
they  have  controlled  European  policy.  Our 
natural  resources  also  mclude  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  land.  The  yleldage  per  acre  in 
America  Is  very  high.  We  have  always  had 
enough  food  for  our  people  with  even  some 
left  over  for  exportation.  We  utilize  our  nat- 
ural resotirces  well,  and  we  take  precautions 
to  preserve  them.  As  long  as  we  can  take  care 
of  them  and  conserve  them,  America  wlU 
continue  to  be  called  the  "land  of  liberty." 

America  represents,  to  the  world,  a  last- 
ing freedom  for  her  citizens.  This  govern- 
ment was  founded  upon  the  strong  belief  of 
freedom  of  the  Individual  as  Is  clearly  stated 
In  the  Bill  of  Bights.  These  rights  are  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  law  la  the  land,  be- 
cause everjr  citizen  is  guaranteed!  these 
rights.  To  deny  them  Is  morally  wrong  as 
well  as  legally  wrong.  These  basic  human 
rights  are  upheld  strongly  here.  Americans 
enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  A  citizen's  freedom  is 
only  limited  by  the  Infringement  upon  an- 
other citizen's  rlghU.  Our  freedoms  are  ex- 
tensive, and  they  are  guarded  by  laws  de- 
signed to  do  that  In  the  BUI  of  Rights.  These 
freedoms  ar*  necessary  tai  preserving  a  de- 
mocracy because  they  place  the  power  Into 
the  hands  of  the  majority.  Our  freedom, 
and  America's  strength,  people,  and  nattiral 
resources  help  to  make  It  the  great  country 
it  Is  today. 

Wbat  Amzsica  Means  to  Me 
(By  Donna  Hoagland) 
The  other  day,  I  decided  to  turn  on  the 
radio  while  I  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  a 
meeting.  As  I  listened,  I  couldn't  help  but 
wonder  at  the  different  kinds  of  music.  The 
songs  were  undoubtedly  popular,  and  they 
all  appealed  to  the  younger  generation.  But 
the  similarities  ended  there.  One  minute  I 
heard  a  new  version  of  a  Olenn  Miller  hit. 
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and  %  few  minutes  later,  the  diqc  Jockey  was 
playing  hard  rock.  The  more  I  tljought  about 
It,  the  more  I  soon  began  to  see  that  our  so- 
ciety Is  one  of  contrasts,  not  only  In  our 
music  and  In  our  art,  but  also' In  every  as- 
pect of  our  Uvee.  America  to  n»e,  then,  la  a 
country  so  diverse  that  It  can  encompass  all 
our  dreams  and  amMtlons. 

No  matter  where  you  look,  ydu  can't  help 
but  notice  the  various  force*  at  work  In  our 
nation.  For  Instance,  there  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people.  We  all  know  that 
America  Is  a  "melting  pot,"  but  race  and  na- 
tional origin  are  not  the  only  <tlfferences  U,. 
people.  Types  of  Jobs,  phUoeopHlee,  and  Uv- 
Ing  standards  all  vary  from  person  to  person. 
In  other  words,  to  be  an  American  is  to  be 
yourself — your  own  petson.  America  Is  big 
enough  to  accept  everyone,  no  matter  what 
they  believe  or  do.  Want  to  coi$platn  about 
the  government?  Tou  can.  If  jK>u  want  to 
criticize  the  president,  go  right  ahead.  Even 
11  you  want  to  Join  the  Commiunlst  party, 
there's  no  law  against  It.  i 

Consider  thU  example.  A  Je(Krtsh  famUy 
left  Germany  m  the  1930's  and  ottsoB  to  Amer- 
ica to  escape  Hitler's  wrath.  On*  member  of 
the  family,  a  son.  began  to  build  a  reputa- 
tion m  hU  adopted  country.  The  young  boy 
did  exceptional  work  in  school^  and  even- 
tuaUy  graduated  with  highest  Honors  from 
one  of  America's  foremost  unlvst^tles.  As  a 
young  adult,  the  Jewish  immigrant  began  to 
advance  In  government  circles  Today,  he  Is 
our  Secretary  of  State.  Henry  Kissinger  Is  a 
prime  example  of  our  countryfs  diversity. 
While  his  life  story  Is  more  popular  thsm 
most,  the  number  of  Americana  who  have 
overcome  obstacles  to  attain  suoeess  is  enor- 
mous. Yes,  America  U  a  wonderful  country, 
filled  with  opportunity. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  >  country  of 
change.  Kvery  day  the  cltlxens  o<  the  United 
States  make  adjustments.  They  »act  to  per- 
sonal problems  as  well  as  to  national  con- 
cerns. Faced  with  floods.  Watergate,  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  and  an  Inflationary  economy, 
Americans  stlU  manage  to  adapt.  Nothing 
gets  us  down,  because  we  can  cope  with 
anything.  Yes.  America  means  diversity  to 
me  because  It  la  our  ability  to  adapt  that 
enables  us  to  succeed.  For  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  once  said.  "AmKtea  Is  another  name 
for  opportunity.  Our^'^hole  Matpry  appears 
like  a  last  effort  of  divine  ProvKjence  In  be- 
half of  the  human  race." 


What  Aics»ica  Mzaivs  to 

(By  Cathy  Hollandswort^) 
America  was  a  wild,  empty  cotiitry  before 
any  man  set  foot  on  the  \mtame4  land.  This 
land  was  lUte  a  young  seed  which  was  nour- 
Ishsd  by  the  wlilte.  red.  and  black  men  who 
settled  there.  These  concerned  men  care- 
fully tended  the  seed  and  raised  a  strong, 
eternal  tree  which  has  never  stoi>ped  grow- 
ing. This  tree  Is  America,  a  strong  patlon  that 
grows  and  never  dies. 

The  beauty  of  the  tree  Is  unsurpassed  by 

any  other  plants.  The  tall,  sttirdy  trunk,  the 

green  leafy  branches  reaching  high  Into  the 

sky  display  Its  magnificent  grandeur.  From 

shore  to  shore,  America's  beauty  Is  shown  In 

green  pastures.  In  dry  and  arid  deserts.  In 

majestic  mountains.  In  crystal  lakes,  and  In 

warm,  sunny  skies.  This  beauty  14  the  result 

-  of  the   Master  Designer's  love   a^d  concern 

'^for  people   to   create   a  beautlftil    place  In 

^"Vjhlch  to  live.  1 

Like  an  organism,  the  tree  Is  ihade  up  of 
many  parts  growing  and  producing  together. 
America  Is  supported  by  strong  roots  which 
lay  the  basic  principles  of  the  government — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  .happiness. 
These  roots  feed  deeply  Mpou  Ihe  subsoil 
of  a  strong  belief  In  God.  In  4ddltlon  to 
the  roots,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  represents 
our  governnaent  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  ^rblch  Is  the  ihalnstream 
of  American  life.  From  the  ceijter  of  the 


tree,  the  trunk  branches  out  to  reach  the 
American  people  of  different  races,  creeds, 
and  Intelligence.  Every  branch  Is  nourished 
with  the  water  and  nutrients  helping  to 
produce  the  leaves,  flowers,  (md  fruit.  In 
the  same  way,  America  Is  Increasingly  giving 
equal  opportunity  to  people  to  And  hap- 
piness and  productivity.  As  a  result,  the  na- 
tion Is  growing  and  prospering  as  each  Amer- 
ican reaches  out  fcr  excellence. 

Many  times,  however,  the  tree  has  to  with- 
stand the  hardships  caused  by  the  fM-ces  of 
nature.  The  tree  may  wither  but  never  will 
dl^.  America  expertenoes  the  same  droughts 
\nd  heavy  storms  as  the  tree  does.  Not  only 
do  these  forces  take  place  In  nature  but  in 
her  people.  Corruption  la  the  government 
has  been  a  trying  time  In  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Watergate  and  other  scandals  have 
helped  to  place  America  In  a  state  of  de- 
spair and  separation.  Americans  have  suf- 
fered through  the  agonizing  years  of  social 
upheaval  In  race  relations.  The  Viet  Nam 
War  also  has  burdened  the  American  peo- 
ple with  suffering  and  pain.  Inflation  has 
brought  with  It  hunger  and  empty  pockets. 
However,  even  though  these  circumstances 
have  created  troublesome  times  for  Ameri- 
cans, the  country  has  mended  Itself  and  kept 
on  growing.  In  a  similar  way,  the  tree,  when 
Its  branch^  break,  repairs  the  wound  and 
becomes  much  stronger  than  before.  As  the 
tree  loees  Its  leaves  and  branches,  new  ones 
grow  In  their  place.  America  is  emerging 
from  her  faults  stronger  and  more  ready 
to  face  problems  and  responsibilities.  She 
has  learned  from  her  mistakes  by  pulling 
herself  back  together  from  the  rocks  she 
stumbled  on  and  Is  striving  for  better  suc- 
cess and  prosperity.  The  American  people 
seem  to  care  more  about  their  rights.  They 
have  grown  sounder  in  mind  and  body  by 
standing  up  for  what  they  believe.  Just  as  the 
tree  has  grown  healthier  by  standing  tall 
for  Its  belief  In  survival. 

This  eternal  tree  Is  America,  the  source  of 
the  country's  endurance  and  growth.  Ameri- 
cans have  planted  the  seed,  nourished  It. 
and  kept  it  growli^.  The  nourishment  has 
come  from  the  people's  love  and  concern 
for  America's  growth  and  achievement.  The 
once  untamed  wilderness  is  now  a  thriving 
nation  permanently  established  on  Mother 
Earth  and  deeply  rooted  in  beauty,  strength, 
and  sound  belief. 


THE  MILITARY  PROFESSION 

Mr.  HOTiT.TNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  building  and  maintaining 
morale  within  the  Armed  Forces  is  one 
that  concerns  us  all.  It  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem, to  be  sure,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  Volunteer  Anny  has  obviously  ex- 
acerbated the  situation. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  this  problem — 
and  I  believe  we  can  and  will — it  will 
take  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose  through 
the  ranks.  A  strong  mllltaiV  is  a  proud 
military — proud  in  itself  and,  even  more 
Importantly,  proud  in  the  Nation  and 
people  and  values  which  It  defends.  The 
American  military  tradition  Is  a  proud 
one.  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  sacrifice  that 
spirit  In  tiiese  days  of  sagging  confidence 
in  our  national  Institutions. 

Critical  to  the  undertaking  is  the  cali- 
ber of  young  men  we  train  as  officers  in 
our  service  academies  and  our  reserve 
officer  training  programs.  If  they  have 
within  them  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of 
America— of  Its  values  and  fundamental 
precepts  and  laws  and  traditions— then 
the  end  is  not  In  doubt  and  the  problem 
will  be  overcome.  If  they  are  Imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  dedication  and  self -disci- 


pline and  exemplary  behavior  necessary 
to  keep  our  military  force  united  in  pur- 
pose and  ready  for  the  call— then  we  can 
redress  the  problems  which  recent  years 
have  brought  upon  us. 

On  May  10  of  this  year,  at  the  Army- 
Air  Force  ROTC  commissioning  cere- 
monies at  Clemson  University,  this  prob- 
lem was  discussed  with  a  feeling  and  a 
depth  and  an  eloquence  that  we  too  sel- 
dom are  privileged  to  hear.  The  speaker 
was  Adm.  Joseph  B.  McDevitt,  former 
Jihlge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Admiral  McDevitt  is  retired  from  the 
service  now,  and  is  serving  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  executive  affairs,  secretary  of 
the  board  oi  trustees,  and  university 
counsel,  for  Clemson  University  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Admiral  McDevitt 's  speech  Is  both 
timely  and  on  target.  In  its  understand- 
ing of  the  problem — as  v/ell  as  In  its 
grasp  of  what  is  needed  to  correct  the 
situation — it  speaks  with  an  smthorlty 
which  commands  respect.  Here  Is  an  ad- 
dress which  deserves  to  be  widely  read 
and  seriously  Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Adm.  Joseph  B.  McEtevitt's 
commissioning  address  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tht  Mn-rrAEY  Pkofession 
The  military  profession — probably  more 
than  any  other  calling  in  our  Nation — de- 
pends upon  a  set  of  beliefs  and  values.  If 
these  are  not  held  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
is  commissioned  as  an  ofllcer.  the  results  can 
be  unfortunate  indeed.  I  need  not  remind  you 
of  the  Incidents  which  have  resulted  In  re- 
cent years  from  individuals  who  have  worn 
the  uniform  of  an  American  officer  without 
concern  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  trust. 
It  Is  essential  in  these  difficult  days  for  our 
Nation  that  the  military  academies  and  the 
ROTC  and  NBOTC  institutions  such  as  Clem- 
son produce  young  men  and  women  for  the 
ofllcer  corps  who  do  understand  and  who  do 
believe  in  what  their  commissions  represent. 
In  order  that  you  may  understand  more 
clearly  what  I  mean,  let  me  set  fwth  some 
spectre  beliefs  and  values  that  each  of  you 
who  l8\graduatlng  and  being  commissioned 
todayshouJd  hold: 

a.  "nie  United  States  U  a  nation  of  high 
Ideals,  founded  by  men  of  goodwill  for  pur- 
poses which  are  constructive  and  creative. 
There  are  two  documents  with  which  every 
officer  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  should  be  thoroughly  familiar: 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State*.  It  Is  In 
them  that  we  find  the  eternal  principles  of 
Freedom.  Equality,  Justice,  and  Humanity  on 
which  the  American  Republic  Is  established. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  this 
Oreat  Hiunan  Document  In  whose  message 
and  story  we  flnd  the  heart-throbs  of  our 
forefathers,  may  well  be  called  the  heart  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  naan," 
which  each  of  you  will  shortly  swear  to  "sup- 
port and  defend  against  all  enemies."  may  be 
called  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  Behind 
this  Oreat  Instrument  are  all  the  romance, 
history,  and  poetry  of  the  American  Republic. 
Qreat  battles  have  been  fought  to  preserve 
Its  principles.  The  success  or  failure  of  rep- 
resentative government  In  the  world  depends 
upon  Its  maintenance.  I  have  always  k^t 
copies;  of  the. Declaration  and  the  Constltu- 
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tlon  at  hand  and  have  found  It  exceedingly 
rewarding  to  read  them  through  from  time 
to  time. 

b.  Those  who  govern  our  Nation  at  the  top 
level,  m  all  of  Its  three  branches,  are  men  of 
good  Intent  who,  although  they  make  mis- 
takes like  all  men,  are  doing  their  level  best 
as  they  see  their  duty.  However,  while  we  are 
men  and  women  in  uniform,  we  are  also  citi- 
zens, and  as  citizens  it  Is  not  only  our  right. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  vote.  Particularly  to  those 
of  you  going  to  active  duty,  and,  hopefully, 
to  military  careers.  I  say — vote.  Vote  regularly 
not  only  In  national  elections  but  In  the  state 
and  local  elections  of  your  domicile.  As  m  the 
Instance  of  any  other  citizen.  It  Is  your  duty 
to  cast  your  votes  for  those  candidates  whose 
stated  policies  are  In  agreement  with  what 
we,  as  citizens,  believe  our  government 
should  do. 

c.  The  principle  of  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  armed  forces  at  the  high  level  Is 
central  to  the  American  military  professional 
•thlo.  (This  means  we  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  whether  we 
happen  to  agree  with  him  personally  or  not.) 

d.  While  all  Intelligent  men  look  toward 
the  day  when  this  planet  can  be  organized 
In  one  political  body  it  Is  not  that  way  today 
axul,  in  truth,  we  live  In  a  world  arena  where 
the  riches  and  freedom  of  each  nation  must, 
on  occasion,  be  defended  by  force. 

To  act  as  though  the  day  for  one  world 
government  has  arrived  when.  In  fact,  it  is 
still  far  away.  Is  only  to  work  against  the 
possibility  of  Its  ever  arriving.  True,  we  are 
at  peace  today  in  the  military  sense  that  we 
are  not  engaged  on  the  batuefleld.  But  I  for 
one  am  convinced  that  we  are  at  war  today 
Just  as  surely  as  we  were  at  war  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  December  6,  1941. 
Only,  of  course,  on  December  6,  1941,  we  did 
not  knc  w  we  were  at  war. 

But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts. 
While  the  American  people  slept  the  carriers 
of  Japan  were  converging  on  Hawaii.  The 
bombs  had  been  loaded,  the  pilots  briefed, 
the  mlBsioQs  assigned,  the  die  cast  for  our 
people  by  warlords  on  the  far  side  of  the 
earth.  We  should  have  learned  on  that  terri- 
ble morning  of  December  7th  that  war 
start*— not  at  the  moment  of  the  dramatic 
surprise  attack,  but  when  the  enemy  com- 
pletes hia  final  plans,  makes  hU  command 
decision,  and  sets  In  irrevocable  motion  the 
complex  machinery  of  aggression.  George 
Washington  cauUonad:  "If  we  desire  to  se- 
cure people.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are 
at  aU  times  ready  for  war."  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  preparedness — for  having  in  be- 
ing a  military  force  known  by  the  enemy  to 
possess  the  capability  and  motivation  to  win 
any  war  that  he  might  thrust  upon  us. 

I  wonder  If  he  regards  today's  All  Volun- 
teer Force  In  that  light?  Public  apathy  is  at 
an  all-time  high;  indifference  to  the  need 
for  mlUtary  service  Is  causing  the  Army  and 
Marines  to  fall  an  estimated  80.000  men 
short  of  the  volunteers  needed  for  fli«a  1974. 
To  you  soon-to-be-offlcers  will  fall  thk  heavy 
burden  of  instilling  Into  your  subordinates 
the  same  beliefs  and  values  which  you  ^Id 
yourself,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  that  the 
profession  of  arms  remains  a  necessary  and 
honorable  calling  in  our  time.  "Americans 
should  stand  tall  and  stand  proud  in  the 
uniform  of  their  country." 

I  quote  from  a  recent  statement  from  Sen- 
ator Ernest  F.  HoUings: 

"At  the  height  of  Vietnam,  casualty  statis- 
tics showed  that  the  war  was  being  fought  by 
the  poor,  the  black,  and  the  disadvantaged. 
Rather  than  correcting  the  gross  inequities 
of  the  draft,  we  bugged  out  completely  with 
the  Volunteer  Army.  To  the  shouts  of,  "No, 
no,  we  don't  want  to  go."  we  provided  that 
they  would  never  have  to  go.  In  talking  to 
campus  groups  from  one  end  of  this  country 
to  the  other.  I'm  always  asked,  "Senator,  what 
Is  your  position  on  the  Volunteer  Army?" 


And  when  I  answer  I'm  oppoaed  to  It — im- 
mediately the  Jeers.  I  counter  with  the 
question.  "All  those  who  are  willing  to 
serve  in  the  Volunteer  Army,  please  raise 
your  hands."  In  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
collected  by  this  method  a  Volunteer  Army 
of  151" 

When  a  young  person  accepts  a  commis- 
sion as  an  officer.  It  means  taking  on  certain 
obligations: 

(1'  It  means  freely  and  clearly  accepting 
the  beliefs  I  have  mentioned. 

(3)  It  means  recognlzmg  that  it  is  a 
career  of  service  to  the  nation — in  much  the 
same  sense  that  the  prleethood  or  the  min- 
Ifltry  la  a  career  of  service  to  the  church. 
Without  basic  belief  In  the  Institution  be- 
•  ing  served,  each  is  a  mockery.  With  that 
basic  belief,  each  Is  among  the  highest  call- 
ings that  one  can  follow. 

(S)  It  means  a  wllllngneas  to  maintain 
personal  standards  of  accountability,  cred- 
ibility, appearance,  and  ethics  which  are 
higher  than  those  expected  in  the  main- 
stream of  American  citizenry.  It  wiU  neces- 
sitate your  employing  every  desirable  talent 
and  personal  trait  that  you  can  master:  self- 
control,  self-confidence,  high  moral  and 
physical  courage,  upright  humaneness,  hon- 
esty, tact,  generosity,  loyalty.  Justice,  com- 
mon sense,  personal  magnetism,  health, 
physique,  initiative,  force.  Judgment,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  situation  will  re- 
quire that  you  do  what  you  are  primarily 
paid  to  do — lead  by  personal  example. 

An  army  may  travel  on  Its  stomach,  but 
it  wins  battles  through  its  leadership.  You 
vmdoubtedly  recognize  this  as  a  fact,  but 
often  the  acquiring,  the  practice  of  leader- 
ship, and  the  means  of  instilling  it  in  subor- 
dinates is  not  a  simple  matter. 

As  leaders  of  men  and  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  you  will  have  in  your  hands 
an  exceedingly  foroeful  weapon  with  which 
to  make  sure  your  subordinates  toe  the 
mark.  I  refer  to  what  is  known  today  as  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MlUtary  Jxistlce,  known 
formerly  as  the  Articles  of  War  and  tb«  Ar- 
ticlea  for  the  Oovernment  of  the  Navy.  I 
spent  over  M  years,  day  In-day  out.  working 
with  thoee  codes  of  law  on  both  sides,  and 
in  the  middle,  of  the  adversary  proceedings 
as  prosecutor,  defense  counsel  and  Judge. 
Based  on  that  experience.  I  can  state  with 
certainty  that  ,the  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
code  invariably  was  attributable  to  a  failure 
of  leaderahip  somewhere  in  the  chain  of 
command.  The  unit  with  a  high  sense  of 
morale  and  esprit  de  corps  and  a  low  Inci- 
dence of  disciplinary  infractions  Invariably 
had  a  man  at  the  helm  who  possessed  the 
key  attributes  of  leadership.  He  led  by  per- 
sonal example,  by  instruction,  by  precept. 
It  was  evident  in  his  personal  appearance, 
in  his  bearing,  in  his  demeanor  toward  su- 
periors and  subordlnatee.  He  was  impatient 
with  incompetence.  He  not  only  sought  to  be 
the  number  one  man  in  his  organization, 
but  Insisted  that  his  officers  and  i>etty  offi- 
cers hold  to  the  same  high  standards.  He  did 
not  tolerate  tardiness,  lack  of  decision,  slov- 
enliness in  dreas.  or  in  manner,  lack  of  pre- 
cision, indolence,  and  lazlnees. 

Many  of  you  may  aok  why  I  speak  of  these 
points  In  such  detaU.  Arent  they  accepted 
without  question  by  all?  (I  hope,  and  l)e- 
lleve,  that  aU  Clemson  men  do  accept  them.) 
Unfortunately  this  Is  not  universally  the 
case.  If  ym  win  stop  and  think  about  it, 
each  of  the  previously  stated  beliefs  has  been 
attacked  Indtvlduaily  and  vigorously  vrtthln 
o\ir  nation  In  th«  past  ten  years.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  easy  todty  for  a  thovightful  yoimg 
man  to  accept  thece  beliefs— because  he  Is 
surrounded  by  voices  on  every  h;uid  which 
loudly  proclaim  the  opp^jslte  point  of  view, 
even,  as  I  learned  last  week,  in  one  of  our 
own  classrooms — under  the  giOae  of  aca- 
demic freedom. 


You  parents  can  help  by  suppcx^lng  and 
reinforcing  these  beliefs  but— if  I  may  add 
a  word  of  opinion — I  think  we  do  better 
when  we  make  it  clear  that  these  beliefs 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  generation  or 
our  wisdom  or  our  experience.  They  are  sim- 
ply the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experlenoe 
of  men  over  the  past  3.000  years  In  attempt- 
ing to  govern  themselves  and  arrive  at  a 
practical  and  workable  way  of  life  on  this 
planet.  Nations  and  cultures  have  come  and 
gone  over  these  three  millennia — but  their 
weakening  and  disappearance  have  always 
been  directly  associated  with  a  loss  of  be- 
lief and  confidence  In  their  fundamental 
values. 

The  rule  of  law  has  attained  great  strength 
among  us  because  it  is  the  law  of  free  men. 
Oxir  system  of  checks  and  balances  has 
tended  to  promote  much  pulling  and  tug- 
ging. Sometimes  It  leads  to  confusion.  Yet 
the  end  result  has  been  a  progressive  evolu- 
tion of  an  energetic  people  without  loas  of 
liberty.  We  have  remained  In  the  main- 
stream of  history  and  have  not  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  We  are  the  oldest  established  gov- 
ernment In  the  world. 

Are  we.  as  a  nation,  going  to  have  enough 
wisdom  and  character  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent place  in  history,  to  recognize  the  warn- 
ings, and  fight  off  the  ^disease?  You,  now  to 
be  conunlsBloned  ofBoers  in  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  will  have  the  opportunity,  which 
I  trust  you  will  seize,  to  jHay  a  significant 
part  in  the  answer.  Today  you  become  a  part 
of  the  action) 

Oood  luck  and  smooth  sailing ! 


THE  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BLIMP 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  result  of  aa  address  I  made  to  the  36th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Aviation /Space 
Writers  Association  concerning  airships, 
some  mail  has  been  coming  into  my  of- 
fice on  this  subject. 

The  most  unusual  letter  came  from  Lt 
Comdr.  QlUls  Cato,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  Re- 
serve, retired.  He  took  part  in  a  blimp 
trip  that  can  only  he  described  as  in- 
credible. In  a  period  of  about  2  days,  he 
crash  landed  three  times:  Into  Lake 
Ponchartraln,  on  top  of  an  automobile, 
and  in  a  forest.  Moreover,  his  airship 
managed  to  knock  out  the  entire  power 
system  of  Houma,  La. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Cato's  narra- 
tive demonstrates  one  important  point 
about  airships :  "Hielr  inherent  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Cato  correspondence  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Ocean  Spkikgs,  Miss.. 

May  IS.  1974. 

Hon.  BAUtT  OOLOWATXX, 

vs.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senatob  OoLxrwATKa:  A  couple  of  days 
ago  I  heard  a  commentator  state  that  "Sena- 
tor Ooldwater  Is  now  advocating  the  building 
of  dirigibles." 

This  was  said  very  much  tongue  In  cheek. 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  been  so  flip- 
pant If  he  had  taken  the  time  to  have  looked 
up  a  few  facts  on  lighter  than  air  transport- 
ation. , 

I  believe  my  background  qualifies  me  in 
some  small  way  to  comment.  Briefly  It  Is  as 
follows: 

During  world  war  two  I  was  assigned  to 
lighter  than  air  after  I  was  thoroughly 
grounded  In  the  ways  of  airplanes.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  be  expected.  Naturally  this  did 
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not  endear  me  to  bUmpa.  Hoifever,  after  a 
tborougfa  atoc^  ot  them  at  Lak^urst,  VJ.  I 
was  tben  assigned  as  englneectBg  olBoer  to 
commission  the  station  at  Hitcjicock,  Texas, 
alter  which  I  was  sent  to  RU>  ac  engineering 
officer  In  charge  of  LTA  over-^aul  for  the 
whole  Atlantic  area  from  Trinidad  to  Bio.  Ab 
you  may  Imagine,  I  had  plenty  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  of  the  vagarte*  of  LTA.  One 
of  my  very  first  aeslgomente  upon  reaching 
BraslI  was  to  salvage  a  biun|^  which  had 
smaahed  headon  into  a  mountain  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  Rio.  Having  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  the  uapleas&at  de- 
tails of  salvaging  airplanes,  you  can  imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  found  that  .of  the  whole 
crew  tbe  worst  Injury  consisted  of  a  sprained 
ankle.  My  respect  for  LTA  begatx  to  grow. 

WliUe  in  Hitchcock,  Texas,  I  had  a  chief 
whose  name  was  Hamilton.  He  fras  on  one  of 
the  dirigibles  which  came  apart  earlier  and 
much  before  world  war  two.  H*  told  me  In 
detail  exactly  what  happened.  Re  said  that 
for  no  reason  at  all  the  pilot  flew  the  ship 
directly  tnto  a  very  severe  thun^erhead.  This 
Is  something  you  avoid  even  wjth  a  707.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  believed  ttjat  even  then 
they  would  have  made  It  except  that  these 
dirigibles  which  l*ad  been  made  In  Germainy 
by  people  wbo  ktlew  their  buslneas.  had 
been  drastically  alterMI.  It  seetns  that  the 
Germans  put  a  very  strong  and  rigid  keel  in 
each  of  the  dliiglblee  they  built,  An  Admiral 
who  shall  be  namelaas  dedded  tturt  he  knew 
more  than  the  Oermans  and  ttuvt  in  order 
to  save  weight,  had  the  keels  removed  from 
all  the  dirigibles  the  Oermans  %ad  designed 
and  built.  The  resiilts  are  too  well  known  to 
dwell  on  here.  However,  It  Is  most  noteworthy 
to  observe  that  even  wben  taieart  abtps  twoke 
apart  several  thousand  fe^t  In  the  air,  few 
of  the  people  were  killed,  by  comtMulson  with 
any  airplane  In  like  clrcumstaniee  In  which 
nobody  vould  possibly  survtvei  The  Chief 
told  me  that  h*  %inl  many  of  t^  men  with 
blm  floated  down  to  the  sea  in  the  after  end 
af  the  ship  due  to  the  compartoientatlon  of 
Qie  gas  bags  wbicb  provided  th(e  lift.  There 
was  no  Are  and  no  explosion.      j 

Much  has  been  tOade  of  the|  burning  of 
the  Oraf  ZeppeUn. 

There  was  one  reason  and  o*e  only  why 
this  ship  biirned.  Hydrogen.        ' 

If  we  had  gtwn  the  OermafN  helium  I 
would  not  be  surprlsad  if  the  ship  were  stUl 
flying.  Very  Utile  U  aald  of  the.  flights  that 
this  ship  made  Mt  a  time  when  We  were  still 
flying  biplanes.  She  very  casuiuy  roamed 
all  over  the  world  with  no  daqger  or  even 
an  untoward  IncMeht.  Proof  t^at  the  Oer- 
mans thought  they  had  aometl)lnp  big  lies 
In  the  fact  that  they  buUt  a  t|Uge  hangv, 
very  permanent  constractioo,  Just  outside 
Rio.  I  used  this  hangar  all  th*<  time  I  .was 
stationed  there.  . 

While  engineering  officer  In  gr»8ll,  I  had 
many  chaocee  to  obeerve  some  tnbeHerable 
trips  that  theee  craft  made  that  served  to 
demonstrate  their  toughness.  My  Job  de- 
manded that  I  fly  these  ships  at  least  twice 
a  week  and  It  was  after  a  co\|ple  of  trips 
In  them  that  it  dawned  upon  me  that  If  a 
person  wanted  to  fly  that  was  the  way  to  ga 
The  advantages  axe  obvious:        > 

Ezujugh  speed  to  go  any  pla^t,  but  alow 
enough  to  see  everything  therf  Is  to  see. 
which  is  why  moot  people  tra«^  anyway. 

No  need  to  fly  thhty  thousand  feet.  Fly 
two  hundred  If  you  chooae  in  perfect  safety 
and  with  impwralleled  visibility. 

Comfort;  plenty  of  room  to  Siove  about, 
even  In  a  blimp.  In  a  dirigible  room  enough 
to  ran  a  fbotnce.-  I 

Aa  to  fire;  tt  Is  obvious  that  tl^e  only  sen- 
sible power  for  a  dirigible  wou|d  be  dleeel 
englnss  vUh  fuel  that  Is  hard  ev^n  to  set  fire 
with  a  match. 

While  in  the  service  I,  with ;  the  aid  of 
others    In    the    mglneerlng    dlBpartmentB, 


worked  out  varloiis  designs  for  rigid  shlpa.  I 
believe  that  a  flexible  frame  Is  easily  possible 
which  would  save  weight  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  give  when  the  occasion  arises. 
An  Interesting  side  note:  If  a  LTA  craft  is 
caught  In  a  ISO  knot  wind  a  person  can  lean 
out  the  window  and  hold  a  lighted  match. 
The  reason  of  course  is  that  it  travels  with 
the  wind  instead  of  fighting.  Makes  for  a 
some  what  longer  but  very  interesting  and 
safe  trip.  Try  letting  a  T4T  drift  with  the 
wind. 

I  am  enclosing  a  ccqty  of  an  absolutely  ttue 
trip  I  personally  took  in  a  Ulmp.  I  wrote  this 
up  for  a  few  friends  after  telling  them  about 
it.  I  believe  It  will  serve  very  well  In  demon- 
strating the  Indestriictabtllty  of  a  LTA  craft. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  were  not  being 
facetious  when  yon  mentioned  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rigid  airship. 

Nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  be  able  to  iise  some  of  the  knowledge  I 
have  accumulated  about  LTA  and  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

OiLLis  Cato,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  Commander,  USNR,  retired. 

Tax  INSCSTITTCRBLS  BUMP 

It  was  only  natural  that  after  enlisting  In 
the  Navy  in  1942  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  airplanes,  that  I  would  be  sent  to  Lake- 
hurst,  New  Jersey  to  become  proficient  in 
blimps. 

After  a  few  months  there  I  was  made  engi- 
neering ofllcer  of  the  Hitchcock  Naval  Air 
Station,  Hitchcock,  Texas.  Following  the 
usual  trials  and  tribulations  of  getting  a  sta- 
tion commissioned,  we  were  soon  In  the  busi- 
ness of  flying  the  big  airships  on  submarine 
patrols. 

One  night  about  twelve  o'clock  I  was  called 
to  the  base  to  flnd  that  we  had  apparently 
loet  three  blUx^M.  Frantic  radio  and  radar 
Search  finally  located  and  guided  two  of  these 
back  to  the  base.  The  third  kept  calling  and 
ssymg  he  was  WEST  of  the  field  and  drifting. 
He  finally  got  out  of  radio  range  and  we  all 
sat  about  eating  tlngemalls  and  coffee.  At 
nine  the  next  morning  we  received  a  call 
frocn  a  civilian  at  Starkvllle.  Bilaslaslppi,  who 
stated  that  the  blimp  had  landed  there  In  a 
field,  re-fueled  with  »  regular  gas.  and  took 
off  after  asking  him  to  call.  Be  stated  that 
the  blimp  was  at  that  moment  clrchng  the 
city  of  Starkvllle. 

We  took  a  crew  in  a  Liberator  and  headed 
northeast,  not  west,  to  flnd  our  blimp  calmly 
going  round  and  round  the  Mississippi  State 
Unlveralty.  I  was  riding  In  the  nose  and 
signalled  them  to  follow  us  to  Columbus, 
Mississippi,  ate  base.  Tnaamuch  as  I  had,  be- 
fore Joining  the  Navy  lived  at  Qreenvllle, 
Miss.,  this  whole  country  was  as  familiar  to 
me  as  the  palm  of  mj  band. 

We  landed  at  the  air  base,  recruited  a 
landing  party  to  haul  the  blimp  down, 
drained  the  tanks  and  re-fueled  with  aviation 
gas.  With  the  blimp  safe  and  apparently  In 
perfect  condition,  the  question  now  aroee  as 
to  whai  to  do  next.  The  obirious  solution 
would  have  l>een,  get  aboard  and  go  to 
IVxas.  Two  things  stopped  the  obvious;  the 
crew  who  flew  it  to  Columbiis  stated  flatly 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  fly  again  for  at 
least  a  week.  The  second  thing  was  the 
Wjeather  report.  While  the  sun  shone  brightly 
at  Columbus  the  weather  man  said  the  birds 
were  walking  from  Hattesburg  south  on  ac- 
opimt  of  the  fog  i^id  aU  planes  were 
grounded. 

We  had  brought  alone  a  LCX>B..  a  JO.,  a 
flight  mechanic  and  me,  the  good  old  en- 
gineering officer.  If  I  would  agree  to  fly  we 
could  take  off  with  a  short  crew.  Not  being 
bright  I  agreed  to  fly. 

The  weather  deal  was  easy;  all  PLANKS 
were  grounded,  we  were  not  a  plane,  simple — 
we  would  fly  to  Texas  in  a  pea  aoiip  fog 
and  demonstrate  a  masterly  piece  of  naviga- 
tion. 


We  took  off  at  about  four  In  the  after- 
noon. The  LCOR.  kept  the  blimp  about  ten 
feet  above  ihe  trees  and  asked  for  the  an- 
tenna to  be  lowered  so  be  could  notify  all 
and  sundry  that  we  were  on  the  way.  The 
antenna  bob  struck  a  Umb  and  bounced  up 
into  the  gas  bag  aft  cutting  a  hole  about 
two  feet  long.  The  LCOR.  stated  he  was  not 
getting  reception.  I  told  him  where  the  an- 
tenna was.  He  said  take  the  crook  and  pull  It 
back  out.  I  did  and  It  promptly  went  Into 
the  bag  again  cutting  another  hole.  He  then 
said  to  heck  with  the  whole  business  as  we 
would  be  there  before  they  knew  we  wera_ 
coming. 

The  weather  was  still  clear  and  shortly 
after  this  we  flew  over  a  large  bam  at  our 
tree  top  altitude.  Several  things  occurred; 
all  the  chickens  took  off  aud  vanished.  The 
livestock  in  the  barn  lot  left,  taking  the 
fence  along.  Those  in  the  bam  left  also,  tak- 
ing the  sldee  of  the  barn  along.  The  ap- 
parent owner  was  walking  across  the  lot  with 
a  shotgun.  He  let  us  have  both  barrels.  A 
bUmp  bide  Is  very- tough  snd  the  small  shot 
bad  no  effect.  Buckshot  might  have  wiittea 
a  different  ending  to  this  narrative. 

The  weather  began  to  show  evidence  of 
the  predicted  fog  and  I  decided  that  I  might 
as  well  Bleep  through  the  whole  thing  and 
I  sacked  out.  An  hour  or  so  later  I  was  awak- 
ened and  the  LCDR.  asked  me  if  I  could  tell 
him  where  we  were  inasmuch  as  I  knew  the 
country.  I  looked  out  and  had  a  glorious  view 
of  nothing.  Even  the  engines  were  Invisible. 
Whoever  said  the  birds  were  walking  'was  not 
kidding.  The  LCDR.  said  they  had  passed 
over  lights  a  few  minutes  back.  I  assumed 
these  were  Hattlesburg,  Miss,  since  the  time 
element  was  about  right.  The  LCDR.  said 
that  it  made  no  difference  as  he  had  com- 
puted a  course  that  oonid  net  miss.  About 
two  hours  later  we  sighted  a  light  In  the 
soup  and  the  LCDR.  said  that  be  had  it 
figured  right  on  the  nose  as  that  was  the 
light  on  the  hangar  at  Houma,  La.  I  looked 
at  the  altimeter  and  it  said  we  were  at  about 
600  feet.  The  hangar  had  either  grown  or 
the  altimeter  was  way  off.  Something  gnawed 
at  my  suboonselous.  As  we  circled  the  light 
again  close  enough  to  touch  It,  it  hit  me.  I 
yelled,  "Oet  the  hell  out  of  here,  thoee  are 
the  radio  towers  In  New  Orleans  and  they 
are  made  ot  very  good  steel." 

We  promptly  went  up  and  put  of  danger. 
The  LCDR.  said  he  guessed  we  had  better 
make  another  calculation  on  our  naviga- 
tion. I  thought  we  had  better  get  a  Texaco 
rbad  map  and  a  flashlight.  We  then  flgured 
we  could  not  miss  anything  as  large  as  Lake 
Poncharlrain  and  headed  In  that  direction. 
After  due  running  time  we  decided  to  let 
down,  be  sure  of  the  lake  and  then  calcu- 
late from  there.  We  let  down,  and  down,  and 
down.  Just  as  the  altttoeter  hit  a  hundred 
feet  we  hit  the  lake.  Water  oiame  almost  to 
the  deck  but  since  so  much  weight  had  been 
relieved  by  the  water  the  gas  bag  promptly 
hauled  us  up  again  spouting  water  from 
every  seam  l&e  a  ruptured  whale. 

After  a  profound  interval  of  siMnce  the 
Flight  Mechanic  allowed  that  he  believed 
there  was  no  doubt  that  we  had  found  Lake 
Ponchkrtraln.  The  LCDR.  perked  up,  said  he 
had  It  down  pat  now,  and  we  could  take  off 
for  Texas.  Bverybody  disagreed  and  Insisted 
that  we  first  flnd  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
not  exactly  as  we  had  Lake  Ponchartraln. 
He  agreed  and  we  set  off,  very  carefully  tim- 
ing our  flight.  At  what  we  hoped  was  the 
proper  time,  we  very  carefxuiy  descended. 
Miracle  of  mlraclea.  we  popped  out  of  the 
fog  right  over  Old  Man  River.  Now  It  w«a 
easy  enough  to  find  the  Huey  P.  Long  bridge 
and  follow  the  road  to  Houma.  We  could, 
put  down  there  for  the  night  and  watt  forL 
better  w«ather. 

We  found  the  bridge,  lined  up  on  the  high- 
way and  headed  west  with  all  signals  go,  and 
made  In  the  shade, — we  thought.  There  was 
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a  car  going  the  way  we  wanted  to  go  and  his 
Ughts  made  it  all  the  nicer.  Meanwhile,  back 
at  the  ranch — The  blimp  had  been  slowly 
losing  heUum  from  the  antenna  Incident. 
In  addition  the  bag  was  loaded  with  about 
2700  pounds  of  moisture  from  the  fog.  The 
controls  were  logy  and  when  she  was  pointed 
down  she  wanted  to  keep  on  down  and  would 
mush  for  awhile  before  answering  the  ele- 
vator. The  LCDR.  was  determined  to  keep 
XtM  car  In  sight.  He  was  doing  so  but  get- 
ting dangerously  low.  Sudduily  the  old  girl 
decided  to  keep  on  mushing  down  and  did 
so,  right  on  top  of  the  automobile.  No  one 
will  ever  know  what  he  thought.  He  ran  off 
the  left  side  of  the  road  and  vanished.  Ap- 
parently no  injury  was  incurred  as  we  never 
heard  of  him  again.  We  turned  sideways 
across  the  road  and  went  off  to  the  right 
Into  a  hugh  grove  of  soft  feathery  willows. 
The  blimp  rolled  to  one  side  aa  if  it  was 
tired  of  the  whole  thing  and  wanted  to  sleep. 
During  this  time  we  were  also  being  treated 
to  some  rather  startling  pyrotechnics.  Plre 
was  flying  all  over  the  car  and  even  way  back 
on  the  after  part  of  the  bag.  We  had  not 
time  to  even  speculate  on  these  happenings 
as  we  were  waiting  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  blimp.  As  in  the  Lake  Ponchar- 
traln landing,  the  weight  being  o9  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  vrlUows,  the  bag  yanked  us 
back  in  to  the  air.  The  jar  had  relieved  us 
of  a  lot  of  water  also.  We  circled  gingerly 
back  to  the  road  and  continued  west.  The 
controls  were  nearly  Impossible.  Something 
had  happened  but  we  would  not  know  what 
until  much  later. 

I  remembered  two  tall  brick  chimneys  at 
Raceland  at  the  sugar  mill  and  they  were 
too  close  together  to  fly  through.  I  had  no 
desire  to  wind  up  stuck  like  a  bog  In  a 
fence.  The  LCDR.  decided  to  rise  a  bit  high- 
er. We  did,  and  promptly  lost  sight  of  the 
road  and  everything  else. 

We  had  been  calling  Hotima  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion for  some  time  with  no  reply,  but  we  knew 
we  would  be  able  to  see  all  the  lights  at 
Houma.  Calculating  our  speed  and  the  known 
distance  we  soon  knew  we  HAD  to  be  over 
Hounxa.  Not  one  light  was  visible.  Again  the 
slow,  careful  descent.  This  time  we  were 
lucky,  we  did  not  hit  the  ground,  we  only  ran 
Into  the  water  tower  at  Houma.  The  crash  Of 
breaking  noee  battens  informed  us  that  we 
had  better  not  place  any  confldence  In  any 
landing  lines  attached  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  blimp.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  wheth- 
er or  not  ALL  landing  line  had  been  carried 
away.  The  LCDR.  then  did  the  first  construc- 
tive thing  on  the  whole  flight.  He  went  up 
to  three  thousand  feet  and  staged  thekre. 

With  daylight  we  were  treatedt^jMht  of 
the  world  without  fog,  and  in  addlHon  we 
were  right  over  the  air  training  station  at 
Lafayette.  Louisiana. 

The  blimp  was  now  as  heavy  as  lead  and 
we  knew  we  would  not  need  a  crew  to  pull  It 
down  so  we  decided  a  landing  was  in  order. 
The  one  we  made  was  without  a  doubt  the 
hottest  one  a  blimp  ever  made.  We  took  up 
the  whole  landing  strip.  Usually  a  blimp  lands 
m  about  a  hundred  feet  and  has  to  be  hauled 
down. 

The  cadets  poured  out  to  see  the  "monster" 
and  we  were  subjected  to  some  remarks  about 
Idiots  that  fly  in  bags  and  a  few  that  cannot 
be  printed  here.  We  Ignored  them  and  In- 
spected the  blimp.  It  was  so  heavy  from 
helium  loss  that  the  one  landing  wheel  tire 
was  spread  out  two  feet  wide.  The  control 
difflcxUty  was  easily  assessed.  The  trouble  was 
a  thirty  foot  willow  tree  that  had  become 
entangled  In  the  control  cables  had  been 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  by  the  blimp.  Since  a 
blimp  Is  about  as  tall  as  a  Ave  story  building 
ythe  tree  Just  had  to  stay  there  untu  we  got  to 
home  base. 

The  station  gave  us  a  magnificent  break- 
fast, full  tanks  of  gas,  bowed  their  heads  In 
prayer  for  our  safe  return,  and  saw  us  off.  A 


blimp  has  dynamic  lift  like  an  airplane  as 
well  as  lift  furnished  by  the  helium.  Without 
it  we  would  halie  never  got  off.  As  it  was  we 
used  up  every  Bit  of  the  nmway  and  for 
awhile  it  appearld  we  might  pick  up  another 
willow  or  two.  Tlfc  trip  to  Hitchcock  was  un- 
eventful. The  lanllng  was  somewhat  difficult 
as  we  had  become  even  heavier.  We  Jettisoned 
our  depth  charges,  all  movable  gear,  and 
dumped  all  the  gasoline  except  enough  to 
land  on. 

The  most  vmbellevable  part  of  the  whole 
deal,  and  every  word  Is  true.  Is  that  that 
damn  blimp  was  out  on  patrol  next  morning. 
That  Is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  crew. 

To  summarize:  the  fireworks  we  experi- 
enced were  simply  explained.  We  had  run 
through  a  440,000  volt  high  power  line  and 
demolished  it.  It  in  turn  melted  off  our  tall 
wheel,  burned  holes  all  over  the  car  and 
burned  deep  grooves  in  the  propellors. 

Knowing  this,  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
why  we  could  not  flnd  Houma  or  the  Naval 
Air  Station  there.  We  had  blacked  out  the 
whole  area  of  that  part  of  Louisiana.  We 
heard  later  that  a  perennial  drunk  had  been 
sleeping  it  off  under  the  tower  at  Hovuna.  It 
Is  said  that  he  ^as  never  touched  another 
drop.  Much  later,  as  I  was  going  overseas,  I 
talked  to  a  Chief  of  Communications  who  had 
been  stationed  at  New  Orleans  on  that  wild 
night.  He  told  me  that  they  had  been  ordered 
to  close  down  except  for  a  standby  watch 
and  go  home  as  nothing  would  be  flying.  He 
said  that  a  bunch  of  damn  fools  in  a  blimp 
had  put  a  stop  to  all  that  and  kept  the  whole 
communications  system  up  all  night  on  emer- 
gency. He  said  that  If  he  ever  saw  one  of  the 
crew  he  would  strangle  him  and  believed  he 
would  be  Justified.  I  agreed. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  FEDERAL  CXJNTRI- 
BUnON  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
we  have  got  to  put  an  end  to  the  sky- 
rocketing increase  in  payroll  deductions 
for  social  security. 

I  am  a  total  supporter  of  social  se- 
curity. 

I  have  voted  for  all  the  cost-of-living 
increases  in  social  security. 

They  are  absolutely  essential  for  senior 
citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  who  are 
being  squeezed  by  the  relentless  crush 
of  rising  prices  for  food,  housing,  and 
other  basic  necessities. 

But  the  working  man  suffers  from  in- 
flation, too.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  28.1  percent  over  the  past  5  years  and 
is  currently  soaring  at  an  annual  rate 
of  over  15  percent. 

The  worker  is  hit  twice  by  Inflation. 
First  by  the  higher  prices  he  pays  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  alive,  and  again 
by  higher  payroll  deductions  for  social 
security. 

In  fact,  inflation  has  made  the  social 
security  tax  the  fastest  growing  tax  we 
have. 

Since  1969,  the  maximum  social  se- 
curity tax  has  increased  100.6  percent, 
from  $374  to  $772.  Receipts  from  the  pay- 
roll tax  have  virtually  doubled  in  the 
same  period,  going  up  from  $39.9  to  $77.9 
bilUon. 

Necessary  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits,  under  the  law, 
are  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 

This  means  additional  revenues  must 
be  collected  from  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax. 

Whenever  we  have  needed  more  money 


for  social  security  benefits  We  have  raised 
it  two  different  ways. 

PAYROLL  TiX  RATE 

One  way  has  been  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  payroll  tax  itself.  Over  the  years 
it  has  gone  up  from  1  percent  to  the 
present  level  of  5.85  percent.  It  is  sched- 
uled to  increase  again  in  1978  to  6.05 
percent. 

Add  to  this  rate  of  6.05  percent,  the 
fact  that  we  may  be  looking  to  a  payroll 
tax  in  connection  with  the  financing  of 
national  health  insurance. 

This  could  mean  that  the  total  com- 
bined tax  on  payrolls  collected  from  low- 
and  middle-income  workers  and  their 
employers — which  now  is  11.7  percent — 
could  total  over  16  percent  within  a  few 
years.  / 

WAGS   CXn-INC 

The  other  way  of  raising  more  reve- 
nues for  social  security  has  been  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  part  of  wages  on  which 
the  Government  collects  the  social  se- 
cui-ity  payroll  tax. 

In  1969,  the  Government  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax  was  collected  only  on  the 
first  $7,800  of  wages. 

In  1971,  this  was  increased  to  $10,800 
and  in  1973  it  went  up  in  two  jumps — 
first  to  $12,800  and  then  to  the  preeent 
level  of  $13,200. 

In  the  future,  the  amount  of  wages 
that  will  be  taxed  for  social  security  wUI 
automatically  increase  each  time  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  is  paid  to  retired  per- 
sons and  other  beneficiaries. 

The  first  such  Increase  imdoubtedly 
will  come  in  June  1975. 

SOCLAL  SKCUKITT   PAYROLL  TAX  A   MAJOR 
BURDEN 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  con- 
tinue to  think  of  the  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  as  a  minor  burden. 

It  is  today  25  times  larger  than  in  1949. 

More  than  $27,6  billion  was  taken  out 
of  paychecks  of  low-  and  middle-income 
workers  last  year  to  finance  social  se- 
curity. 

Workers  will  contribute  about  $39  bil- 
lion to  social  security  this  year.  That  Is 
only  $4  billion  less  than  all  U.S.  busi- 
nesses— Including  our  giant  corpora- 
tions— will  pay  in  corporate  income  taxes 
this  year. 

When  the  total  amount  of  revenues 
collected  for  social  security  is  con- 
sidered— that  is  counting  the  employer's 
share  as  well  as  the  worker's — you  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  collects 
about  $77.9  billion.  That  compares  with 
$118  billion  collected  in  personal  Income 
taxes.  In  a  few  years,  the  payroll  tax  may 
generate  virtually  as  much  revenue  as 
the  perscwial  Income  tax. 

iNEQurriEs  Df  rarAircnro  social  sxcurttt 

STSTSM 

Yet;^one  In  five  Americans — those  earn- 
ing more  than  the  social  security  wage 
ceiling— will  not  pay  the  full  flat  5.85 
percent  on  their  gross  Income  as  the 
rest  do. 

Consider  the  following:  The  man 
making  $13,200  and  the  man  making 
$50,000  both  pay  the  same  amount  into 
social  security— $772.  But  while  that 
comes  to  5.8  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
man  making  $13,200,  It  is  only  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  income  of  the  man  making 
$50,000. 
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This  apparent  Inequity  li .  the  social  se- 
curity tax  rate  is  explain^  In  part  by 
the  fact  that  the  maiimiity  benefit  pay- 
able under  social  security!  Is  tlie  same 
for  each — the  man  eamlne  $50,000  will 
receive  no  greater  benefit  fcan  the  man 
'earning  $13,200. 

If  the  $772  that  each  p|iys  for  social 
security  retirement  benefits  went  only 
for  benefits,  the  Injustice  would  not  be 
so  great. 

But  social  security  taxes  pay  for  much 
more  than  just  retirement.  $urvlvor's  and 
disability  benefits,  and  the  Hike.  Today's 
workers  are  still  paying  fof  the  costs  of 
starting  up  the  social  security  system  in 
1935  and  for  changes  madf  by  the  1939 
amendments,  when  It  was  (jecided  to  pay 
full  retirement  benefits  to  people  who 
were  already  old  &nd  ready  to  retire. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  was  right. 
We  should  pay  benefits  to  those  who  had 
no  chance  to  contribute  to  the  system  as 
much  as  others  who  came  lifter. 

Today's  workers  also  are  paying  for 
costs  of  extending  benefits  to  other  per- 
sons who  did  not  pay  into  th|e  system  and 
for  costs  of  financing  incredsed  benefits 
to  help  older  citizens  tnrlng  (o  make  ends 
meet  on  fixed  Incomes. 

These  are  social  costs  whl^  benefit  the 
entire  Nation.  The  entire  Nbtlon  should 
share  those  costs  on  a  more  progressive 
and  equitable  basis  than  at  present. 

PAST    MeTHOL.8    OT    TTSKSCTttG    BZlfBTT 
mckTASKS 

In  the  past  we  financed  Expansion  of 
the  social  security  system  atid  Increased 
benefits  through  surpluses  in  the  trust 
fund  and  changes  in  the  long-range  ac- 
counting system,  in  additioii  to  raising 
the  wage  celling  and  the  payroll  tax  it- 
self. Pot  many  years,  surpluses  in  the 
trust  fund  were  more  than  $mple  to  pay 
increased  benefits.  A  recent  changeover 
in  the  long-range  accounting  system  for 
the  tnist  fund  produced  a  sufficiently 
large  surplus  to  permit  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  in  1973  without  raising 
the  social  security  payroll  taoc. 

But  we  have  just  about  exhausted  these 
relatively  easy  ways  of  pa«ng  for  in- 
creased benefits.  i 

As  we  explore  solutions  t|>  additional 
funding  of  social  security,  we  must  Insure 
that  we  do  not  jeopardize  the  Important 
contributory  natiu-e — the  inEurance  as- 
pect— of  the  social  security  astern. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  American  labor 
that  workers  have  been  wiping  to  pay 
their  way. 

Indeed,  the  security  and  Integrity  of 
the  system  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
fact  it  is  financed  by  the  contributions  of 
people  who  will  benefit  under  the  system. 
These  contributions  force  tfce  Govern- 
ment to  uphold  its  moral  and  legal  obli- 
gation to  honor  its  commitment  not  to 
spend  social  security  contributions  on 
other  programs. 
PROPOSAL    roB    nsAKcma   rtrraai    bcndtts 

I  propose  that  In  the  futiure— as  we 
find  it  necessary  to  increase  social  se- 
ciirity  rever^jes — we  do  so  by  tapping 
general  revenues  until  we  reach  the 
point  where  the  Oovemment  is  making 
a  contribution  equal  to  tno^  made  by 
employees  and  employers. 


Thereafter,  Increases  would  be  shared 
across  the  board. 

If  we  make  this  shift  to  general  rev- 
enues, we  will  be  able  to  place  a  greater 
share  of  social  security  costs  onto  the 
more  progressive  Income  tax,  corporate 
tax,  estate  and  gift  tax,  and  excise  taxes. 
I  think  that  it  does  not  violate  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  system  to 
shift  gradually  those  costs  not  directly 
related  to  insured  benefits  away  from 
the  worker's  payroll  and  onto  the  full 
general  tax  base,  including  big  business. 
It  is  only  fair  to  have  the  startup  and 
other  social  costs  of  the  feocial  security 
system  paid  for  on  a  more  progressive 
basis. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  time  come  when 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  contribution 
from  general  revenues  under  a  gradual 
approach,  become  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  entire  cost  of  financing  the  social  se- 
curity system.  This  share  would  just 
about  offset  the  cost  of  benefits  going  to 
mllllMis  of  people  who  did  not  contribute 
a  full  share  before  they  received  benefits 
This  Is  a  fair  approach. 
It  will  relieve  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  worker  of  an  impending  social 
security  tax  burden  which  threatens  to 
surpass  his  Income  tax  burden  in  the 
near  f  utiu%. 

It  will  help  hold  the  line  on  the 
advancing  payroll  tax. 

It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  progressive 
tax  principles  on  which  the  Nation's 
revenue  system  should  operate. 

I  beUeve  it  to  be  an  Important  tax 
reform,  and  it  certainly  is  one  that  over 
the  long  run  will  benefit  primarily  low- 
and  middle-income  workers— the  income 
groups  who  should  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  any  tax  reform. 

This  Is  a  reform  which  will  benefit 
smaU  businesses,  too.  Employers'  dollars 
match  50  to  50  with  workers  to  finance 
the  system. 

We  must,  however,  make  siire  that  we 
do  not  just  take  from  the  working  man's 
left  pocket  what  we  stop  taking  out  of 
his  right  pocket. 

As  we  make  contributions  to  social 
security  from  general  revenues,  we  must 
make  sure  that  necessary  funds  do  not 
come  disproportionately  from  the  Income 
taxes  paid  by  working  people.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  close  loopholes  which 
have  been  costing  the  Treasury  billions 
of  dollars.  We  must  give  additional  relief 
to  workers  at  the  middle-  and  low-in- 
come levels  through  tax  credits  as  a 
means  of  Improving  the  worth  of  their 
personal  and  dependents'  exempUons 
from  gross  Income. 

Indeed,  reform  of  social  security  taxes 
will  force  Congress,  as  no  other  Issue 
will,  to  face  the  hard  question  of  major 
tax  reform. 
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There  is  a  growing  consensus  among 
the  American  people  that  reform  of  our 
Nation's  health  delivery  system  is  essen- 
tial; that  improvement  in  the  overall 
quality  of  health  care  is  essential;  and 
that  action  on  a  national  level  is  essen- 
tial to  make  good  health  care  available  to 
all  citizens.  ITiere  are,  of  course,  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  how  best  to  Imple- 
ment or  Induce  these  needed  reforms. 

We  have  recently  seen  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  health  proposals— the 
major  ones  have  been  brought  forth  by 
the  administration  and  by  Senator  Ken- 
NBDY  and  Congressman  Mills.  We  know 
that  enactment  of  national  health  in- 
surance legislation  will  assure  all  Ameri- 
cans solid  protection  against  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  medical  care.  We  know 
it  will  make  a  reality  of  the  total,  com- 
prehensive health  care  which  our  Nation 
deserves.  But  knowledge  is  one  thing  and 
action  is  another.  What  this  Congress 
must  now  do  Is  commit  itself  to  providing 
effective  and  efficient  national  health 
care  to  all  Americans.  And  that  commit- 
ment must  be  firm  and  must  be  imme- 
diate. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S   TRIP   IX) 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


NATION'S  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In 
November  of  last  year  when  I  Introduced 
my  Health  Rights  Act  of  1973.  I  stated 
that  "reform  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
system  Is  a  matter  of  the  highest  ur- 
gency." Now,  6  months  later,  the  urgency 
has  not  diminished,  rather  the  need  has 
Increased. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Edward  Kihwedy,  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extensive  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  guest  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Group  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Senator  Kinntdy's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  was  an  Important  contribution  to 
broadening  understanding  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  initiative,  and  for 
his  imderstandlng  of  the  complex  Issues 
In  the  Soviet-American  relationship. 
The  process  of  detente  must  involve  more 
than  agreements  between  Russian  lead- 
ers and  members  of  our  executive  branch. 
It  must  comprehend  a  full  range  of  con- 
tacts betwe«i  officials  of  all  branches  of 
of  our  Government  and  Soviet  leaders 
as  well  as  a  significant  interchange 
among  people  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
process  lias  just  begun.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  continue  and  that  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  more  State  officials 
will  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
their  visits  will  be  reciprocated  by  their 
Soviet  counterparts. 

In  addition  to  these  exchanges  Mr 
President,  it  is  critical  to  the  process 
of  detente  that  all  who  participate,  speak 
in  open  and  frank  terms  about  the  prob- 
lems and  Issues  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  greater  Soviet- American  understand- 
ing. It  does  little  good  to  talk  about 
friendship  while  avoiding  the  serious  and 
tough  issues.  Senator  Keni«;dy  did  not 
avoid  such  issues  in  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses he  delivered  while  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  talked  openly  and  candidly 
about  the  arms  race  and  future  strategic 
arms  limitations,  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict, trade,  and  immigration  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Kxnnedy's  addresses 
at  the  Institute  of  th"  U.S.A.  in  Moscow 
and  at  Moscow  State  University,  as  well 
as  his  remarks  td  the  German  Foreign 
Affairs  Association,  and  his  address  on 
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United  States-Soviet  relations,  delivered 
in  Atlanta,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

AT    the    INSTTTUTE     OF    THE     tJ.S.A.     OF    THE 

Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 

Moscow.  U.S.S.R., 
(As  released  April  19, 1974.) 
Mr.  Chairman  (Oeorgla  Arbatov)  :  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  the  Institute 
of  the  U.S.A.,  along  with  guests  from  the  In- 
stitute of  World  Economy  and  International 
Relations.  Both  Institutes  are  well-known 
and  respected  in  the  United  States,  and  you, 
Mr.  Director,  have  become  a  celebrity  In 
American  academic  circles.  ^ 

I  have  come  here  today  because  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  a  subject  in  which  you  have 
a  considerable  Interest — arms  control  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Looking  back  little  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, it  is  remarkable  that  trying  to  control 
levels  and  types  of  armaments  has  become 
such  a  well-established  part  of  our  relations. 
The  depth  and  seriousness  of  our  efforts  In 
this  area  is  without  precedent  In  the  history 
of  relations  among  states. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  July 
day  in  1963,  when  Ambassador  Harrlman, 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko,  and  Lord  Hall- 
sham  Initialed  the  Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty. 
President  Kennedy  called  It  a  "shaft  of  Ught^ 
that  cut  Into  the  darkness." 

Since  then,  we  have  established  a  "hot 
line",  and  have  joined  with  other  nations  to 
conclude  a  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  We 
have  engaged  in  two  rounds  of  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  And  we  have  con- 
cluded two  major  agreements  to  limit  both 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  arms. 

Yet  each  new  year  finds  the  nuclear  hori- 
zon clouded  with  more  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. Our  mutual  and  assured  capacity 
to  destroy  each  other  many  times  over  stUl 
seems  less  than  adequate  for  defense  plan- 
ners of  our  Pentagon  and  your  Ministry  of 
Defense.  We  all  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
words  of  President  Elsenhower:  "Every  gun 
that  is  made."  he  said,  "Every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  flred,  signifies,  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed." 

It  is  time  to  cease  the  pursuit  of  nuclear 
superabundance.  It  Is  time  to  carry  the  SALT 
I  agreements  Into  a  new  stage,  where  we  for- 
sake the  quest  for  improvement  of  our  forces, 
and  seek  Instead  a  mutually  agreed-upon  re- 
duction. We  must  remember  the  Russian 
saying:  "It  Is  easier  to  take  the  sword  from 
the  wall  than  to  put  It  back." 

Within  the  last  few  weeks.  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  has  been  here,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  has  been  In  Washington. 
Both  are  trying  to  clarify  the  positions  that 
our  two  governments  have  adopted  for  the 
current  round  of  SALT  Talks.  I  know  we 
share  the  earnest  hope  that  their  delibera- 
tions wUl  succeed,  and  hope  that  further 
agreement  will  be  reached  within  the  near 
future. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  we  are  paying 
close  attention  to  each  new  announcement 
about  the  progress  at  SALT.  Immediately  be- 
fore departing  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  joined  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  of  both  parties.  In  writing  to  Dr. 
Kissinger.  We  expressed  our  belief  that  the 
American  people  support  a  continued  effort 
to  place  further  contrcds  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  And  we  believe  they  will  support 
arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
are  genuinely  In  the  mutual  interest  of  both 
countries,  and  that  will  move  us  all  toward 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

However,  our  two  countries  are  no  longer 
focusing  on  the  control  of  weapons  that  can 


easily  be  counted  and  verified  by  lndet>endent 
national  means.  We  are  now  dealing  in  the 
murky  area  of  assessing  factors  of  weapon 
size,  reliability,  and  the  number,  weight,  and 
accuracy  of  warheads. 

Can  there  be  further  agreements?  I  am 
convinced  there  can.  But  they  will  only  be 
possible  If  we  do  not  let  ourselves  be  defeated 
by  the  complexity  of  the  Issues,  and  If  we 
seek  agreements  that  will  truly  enhance, 
rather  than  reduce,  our  security. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  long  de- 
bate In  both  our  countries  about  the  relative 
balance  of  nuclear  weapons.  Neither  of  us 
wUl  accept  being  Inferior^-or  being  seen  as 
such:  neither  will  concede  superiority  to  the 
other. 

In  the  United  States  we  believe  that  to- 
day's efforts  in  arms  control  must  continue  to 
take  into  account  this  balance  of  nuclear 
forces.  We  are  concerned  to  ensure  that 
neither  side  is  placed  at  a  strategic  or  polit- 
ical disadvantage  because  of  the  size  or  com- 
position of  our  nuclear  arsenals.  There  must 
be  a  substantial  overall  equality  between 
them. 

There  are  two  ways  to  proceed.  Either  we 
can  both  rush  onward  with  new  building  pro- 
grams, or  we  can  seek  real  reductions  in  the 
level  of  nuclear  forces,  In  order  to  achieve 
the  equality  that  will  best  serve  us  both. 
What  shall  it  be?  I  believe — and  most  Amer- 
icans would  agree — that  the  level  of  nuclear 
forces  should  be  brought  down,  and  kept 
down,  in  the  interest  of  sanity  and  peace. 

But  what  is  equality?  In  the  past,  the 
number  of  missile  launchers  was  the  stand- 
ard for  Judgment.  And  it  remains  Important 
for  there  to  be  no  significant  disparity  in 
these  numbers  on  either  side.  Yet  with  to- 
day's technology,  counting  missile  launchers 
is  no  longer  enough.  There  are  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  nuclear  forces  of  our  two 
countries.  The  United  States  has  real  advan- 
tages in  some  areas;  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
real  advantages  in  others.  A  difference  in  re- 
lative advantages  will  no  doubt  continue. 

We  must,  therefore,  define  equality  of  nu- 
clear forces  in  terms  that  Include  the  quality 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  weapons.  And  If 
we  do  so.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  bring  to- 
day's arms  programs  under  control,  and  to 
begin  actual  reductions. 

Of  the  many  possibilities  before  us,  there 
is  at  least  one  area  In  which  we  could  make 
rapid  progress — constructive  progress — in  the 
near  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  moment  Is  ripe 
for  a  new  initiative  to  turn  thoughts  and 
energies  of  both  our  nations  toward  the  goal 
of  permanently  halting  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Therefore,  I  have  urged  my  own  govern- 
ment to  agree  to  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  and  to  negotiate  seriously  a 
firm  and  binding  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  And  I  would  call  upon  your  govern- 
ment to  join  with  mine  in  this  construc- 
tive effort. 

Since  the  Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  11  years  ago,  the  technology  of  de- 
tection has  Improved,  making  it  far  more 
difficult  for  any  country  to  test  any  nu- 
clear weapon  In  secret.  It  is  now  much  more 
possible  to  consider  going  beyond  the  1963 
Treaty,  in  greater  confidence  that  any  seri- 
ous breach  of  an  agreement  would  be  known 
to  both  parties. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  move  forward  in  this 
area.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  new  weap- 
ons systems,  it  is  difficult  to  Impose  controls 
even  when  we  both  wish  them.  But  if  we  can 
agree  to  end  the  testing  of  warheads  for 
future  weapons,  we  can  Increase  the  confi- 
dence of  both  sides.  This  is  greater  confidence 
that  neither  side  will  develop  a  significant 
new  weapon  that  would  threaten  to  desta- 
bilize the  nuclear  arms  balance. 

A  Comprehensive  Test-Ban  Treaty  would 
also  reinforce  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 


Treaty,  which  Is  up  for  review  In  the  com- 
ing year.  With  a  comprehensive  agreement 
on  testing,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to  convince 
other  nations  thatk  limiting^  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  in  the  common  Interest. 
Such  an  agreement  would  give  all  nations 
renewed  hope  that  our  political  and  human 
concern  for  controlling  arnis  wUl  not  be  de- 
feated by  the  advance  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

In  addition,  this  agreement  would  elimi- 
nate the  continuing  environmental  hazards 
of  underground  testing.  And  finally.  It  would 
be  further  evidence  that  forward  progress  is 
possible  in  Soviet- American  arms  control.  As 
In  the  past,  evidence  of  even  limited  prog- 
ress can  be  invaluable,  especially  when  there 
are  difficulties  In  solving  larger  arms  control 
problems. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  our  efforts 
at  the  SALT  talks  to  find  formulas  that  will 
encompass  the  dozens  of  factors  that  make 
up  the  nuclear  equation.  But  let  us  keep  this 
idea  uppermost:  That  if  we  truly  seek  secu- 
rity through  the  control  of  arms,  then  the 
technical  means  to  do  It  can — and  must — be 
found. 

In  the  process,  I  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  I  have  urged  my  own :  That 
both  governments  agree  on  a  policy  of 
mutual  restraint  in  the  building  and  deploy- 
ing of  all  nuclear  weapons  systems.  Time- 
tables can  be  slowed  on  both  sides;  unneces- 
sary or  destabilizing  additions  to  weaponry 
can  be  suspended.  If  it  takes  time  to  work 
out  formulas  for  limiting  arms,  let  us  not 
be  defeated  in  our  efforts  by  the  passage  of 
time  itself. 

We  can  also  use  the  time  Immediately 
before  us  to  broaden  the  exchange  of  views 
on  the  nature  of  our  nuclear  relations.  Often 
In  the  past,  the  onward  advance  of  the  arms 
race  has  been  given  momentum,  not  by  the 
calculated  needs  of  security,  but  rather  by 
misunderstanding  of  one  another's  Inten- 
tions. We  long  ago  faced  this  problem  In  the 
United  States,  then  decided  to  debate  and 
decide  any  nuclear  doctrines  and  programs 
in  the  open,  where  our  intentions  would  be 
clear  to  you. 

Yet  today,  without  announcement,  the 
Soviet  Govemmftnt  is  building  new  missiles, 
and  testing  still  others.  What  does  this  mean? 
Does  it  mean  preparations  for  the  next  round 
of  arms  competition?  Or  does  it  merely 
represent  the  momentum  of  research,  pur- 
sued without  Intention  to  deploy? 

In  the  United  States,  we  would  be  greatly 
aided  in  assessing  Soviet  developments  that 
do  not  threaten  us  if  we  could  hear  clear 
and  public  statements  of  your  intentions. 
And  both  of  our  countries  would  be  helped 
by  clear  and  public  Soviet  statements  on 
the  doctrines  that  underpin  the  deployment 
of  your  nuclear  forces.  Secrecy  in  many  areas 
Is  an  asset  of  security;  but  secrecy  on  inten- 
tions and  doctrine  In  nuclear  arms  can  only 
cause  difficulties — and  dangers — for  everyone. 
Let  us  therefore  have  a  full  and  op>en  debate 
on  these  matters.  And  let-  us  understand 
both  where  we  differ  and  where  we  agree. 

These  bilateral  efforts  at  arms  control  are 
important  In  their  own  right,  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  better  political  relation  between 
our  two  countries,  and  in  order  to  free  re- 
sources for  human  growth  and  development. 
Yet  we  are  not  alone  In  seeking  to  control 
conflict  and  mute  hostilities  through  the  con- 
trol of  arms.  Nor  can  our  efforts  alone  guar- 
antee that  weapons  of  mass  destruction  will 
gradually  become  less  of  a  threat  to  man- 
kind. As  joux  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers — Mr.  Koeygln — has  said: 

"Whether  peace  becomes  stronger  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  talks,  concerns  .  .  .  not  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  alone  .  .  .  but 
will  depend  on  all  other  peoples  and  states 
as  well." 

These  words  apply  In  many  areas.  To  have 
a  fully  effective  Comprehensive  Test  Ban,  at 
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some  point  both  France  and  CMna  mtist 
become  Involred.  To  ensure  o^  success  at 
SALT,  we  must  look  to  the  dat  when  China 
will  be  brought  Into  talks  oi  contriving 
nuclear  arms.  To  have  eSectlt^  arms  con- 
trol In  chemical  and  biological^  weapons,  we 
must  seek  the  cooperation  of  qiany  nations. 
And  to  extend  the  nuclear  Nonf Proliferation 
Treaty,  we  must  encourage  th^  restraint  of 
others.  I 

This  last  objective — to  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  arms — will  also  re<^lre  effective 
steps  by  the  superpowers  to  #nd  our  own 
nuclear  arms  race.  And  we  cdust  promote 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  that  could 
otherwise  give  rise  to  nuclear  I  ambitions. 

But  even  these  efforts  may  n4t  be  enough. 
Unfortunately,  the  technology}  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  Is  now  available  to  altoost  any  na- 
tion that  wants  to  use  It.  And  ^he  spread  of 
nuclear  power  reactors  means  t|iat  nearly  35 
nations  In  the  world  potential!^  have  access 
to  the  basic  materials  of  an  ato^  bomb. 

The  bomb  will  spre^.  unlesai  we  act — not 
by  trying  to  Impose  otfr  will  on  other  nations, 
tot  that  will  surely  fall,  and  pould  likely 
bring  on  the  very  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
we  are  seeking  to  prevent.  Nor  is  it  enough 
to  continue  omi  efforts  at  SALT.  As  we  look  to 
the  future,  we  must  also  end  th«  long-stand - 
ing  practice  of  seeming  to  measvire  our  power 
ralatlve  to  one  another  in  tern^  of  nuclear 
over-kill.  The  power  of  the  Unlt^  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  based  on  t^any  factors, 
beginning  with  our  economic  strength,  and 
Including  our  physical  capacity  ^nd  political 
will  to  gain  and  preserve  security  from  ex- 
ternal attack.  Even  if  nuclear  weapons  had 
not   been  Invented,   we  would  still   be  the 
world's  two  principal  superpowters,  charged 
with  major  responsibility  for  Preventing  a 
disastrous  war  that  could  engulf  the  world. 
We  can  end  our  verbai  nuclearj  posturing — 
and  our  concern  with  a  politic^  "numbers 
game"    ih    nuclear    weapons — without    any 
threat  to  the  security  of  eitheq  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  A|»d  we  must 
do  Bo,  or  in  the  conUng  years  other  nations 
will  surely  follow  the  example  wa  set  so  many 
years  ago,  and  have  never  man&ged  to  out- 
grow.   This   example    Is   the   ea«y   habit   of 
believing  that  nuclear  weapons  Are  truly  the 
essential   coin   of  national   po^^r.   Instead, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  nuclear  weapons 
are     merely     one    expression    ^f    national 
might — one    that    Is   often   less!  a   tool    for 
national  advantage,  than  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility to  prevent  conflict,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  by  design.  l 

The  bomb  must  not  spread.  But  we  can 
achieve  tliat  goal  only  If  the  two  superpowers 
reach  a  new  maturity  In  their  ijuclear  rela- 
tions, and  stop  the  bad  exampli  of  nuclear 
bluster  that  we  have  so  long  set  (or  the  non- 
nuclear  nations  of  the  world.      ,' 

Beyond  strategic  arms  control-t-beyond  the 
SALT  Talks — the  most  Important  negotia- 
tions on  the  control  of  arms  are  taking  place 
at  Vienna,  between  members  ofl  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Both  the  Uwted  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  play  an  important  role 
in  this  conference.  But  o\ir  two  ^untrles  do 
not  play  a  decisive  role.  We  cinnot  alone 
determine  the  outcome,  If  we  wl$h  the  talks 
to  succeed.  We  must  recognize  thiat  the  secu- 
rity of  all  European  countries  Is^t  stake,  smd 
not  Just  our  own. 

The  talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  have  hardly  begun  io  meet  the 
significant  chtUlenge  before  them.  For  our 
part  in  the  United  States,  we  are  determined 
to  work  closely  with  our  Allies  at  b11  stages  of 
negotiation,  while  we  continue  dur  commit- 
ment to  Europe's  defense.  And  -In  recognize 
your  own  obligations  to  the  nations  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Today,  It  is  not  my  purpose  to|  discuss  the 
practical  details  of  any  force  redujrtlon  agree- 
ment m  Europe.  But  I  can  say i  this:  That 
the  pxirpose  of  these  talks  is  to  increase 
security,  not  diminish  It.  And  if  we  con- 


stantly bear  this  goal  in  mind,  we  can  find 
the  formulas  needed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war,  and  to  promote  the  conditions  of  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Our  efforts  must  include  significant  prog- 
ress in  developing  confidence-building  meas- 
ures at  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Etu'ope.  They  must  Include  a 
realistic  assessment  of  the  forces  truly  needed 
on  either  side  for  purposes  solely  of  defense. 
And  they  must  Include  attention  to  new 
Ideas,  such  as  a  shift  In  emphasis  toward 
forces  designed  for  defense  rather  than  for 
offense. 

It  is  significant  that  the  MBFR  talks  are 
taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  thoee  at 
SALT.  For  in  time  the  Vienna  talks  will  per- 
mit some  progress  on  the  issue  of  nuclear 
weapons  based  in  East  and  West  Europe.  In 
the  United  States,  we  recognize  your  con- 
cern about  our  Forward  Based  Systems;  and 
we  hope  you  understand  the  concern  of 
Western  Europe  about  your  short-range  nu- 
clear systems,  as  well.  But  despite  these  feel- 
ings, the  proper  forum  for  discussing  theater 
nuclear  weapons  isk-ln  Vienna,  where  the 
Evu-opean  states  are  represented  along  with 
us  both.  In  time,  that  issue  will  be  raised 
there.  But  in  the  meantime,  it  must  not  be 
the  subject  of  bilateral  agreement  by  Moscow 
and  Washington. 

There  is  one  other  important  area  of  arms 
control  that  should  now  be  placed  on  oizr 
agenda.  This  is  the  Indian  Ocean.  Long  a 
part  of  the  world  relatively  free  of  super- 
power competition  in  arms,  the  Indian  Ocean 
may  now  see  growing  deployments  on  both 
sides — unless  we  act  in  time. 

The  United  States  is  concerned  about  the 
greater  involvement  of  the  Soviet  Navy  there, 
and  about  the  potential  for  larger  deploy- 
ments on,ce  the  Suez  Canal  ts  opened.  Mean- 
while, you  are  Concerned  about  the  proposed 
expansion  of  U.S.  Navy  facilities  on  the  Island 
of  Otigo  Oarcla. 

Is  this  competition  In  our  mutual  inter- 
est? I  do  not  believe  so.  I  believe  that  our 
mutual  Interest  lies  in  deciding  now  to 
make  the  Indian  Ocean  a  "Zone  of  Peace", 
as  urgsd  by  the  UN  Qeneral  Assembly.  Three 
years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  broached  the 
Idea  of  preventing  an  arms  race  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  time  to  change  that  Idea  to 
reality. 

Today,  there  Is  a  UN  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Indian  Ocean,  Including  all  the  major 
littoral  states,  plus  China  and  Japan.  Neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States  be- 
longs. Yet  we  should  be  at  that  conference, 
or  engaged  in  bilateral  talks  with  each  other. 
There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come— not  least  in  defining  our  different 
interests  In  the  area.  But,  again,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  talks  merely  vmderlines  their 
Importance,  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
ail  countries  In  the  area  if  we  can  avert  a 
new  competition  in  arms. 

I  have  been  discussing  some  particular  is- 
sues in  the  control  of  arms.  This  Is  not  an  ex- 
haustive list.  It  could  be  lengthened  to  In- 
clude a  broadening  of  the  concept  of  nu- 
clear free  zones;  the  beginning  of  genuine  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  impact  of  outside  arms 
on  the  Middle  East;  and  the  long-run  desire 
of  both  our  people  to  reduce  both  military 
forces  and  budgets. 

There  Is  one  central  goal  behind  all  these 
arms  control  efforts:  That  the  weapons  of 
war  must  be  the  servants  of  men  and  never 
their  master.  This  Is  a  goal  that  has  eluded 
mankind  down  through  the  centxirles,  and 
has  come  nearer  our  reach  today  largely 
because  of  the  consequences  for  us  all  if  it 
does  not. 

For  many  years,  dedicated  men  In  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
sought  a  way  out  of  our  shared  nuclear  di- 
lemma. And  they  have  been  proved  right, 
time  and  again,  as  we  have  moved  from 
agreement  to  agreement,  and  moved  beyond 
the  Cold  War  en. 


But  their  efforts  have  not  been  welcomed 
by  all  elements  in  either  of  our  societies. 
The  debate  has  not  always  been  won  by 
those  who  seek  to  end  the  tyranny  of  an  un- 
controlled arms  race.  We  mxist  give  them 
our  support — in  both  centuries — by  engag- 
ing in  full,  frank  and  open  discussions  of 
nuclear  Issues.  We  must  abandon  the  rhet- 
oric of  superiority  for  all  time,  on  both 
sides.  We  must  stop  exploiting  the  fact  of 
our  nuclear  power  as  a  psychological  club, 
in  dealing  with  other  powers.  And  we  must 
stop  over-emphaslzlng  the  importance  of 
nuclear  weapons,  in  assessing  the  relative 
power  of  nations  in  the  world. 

Limiting  the  Impact  of  arms  on  the  way 
men  live  is  important  in  itself. ,  And  it  Is 
important  whether  or  not  it  leads  to  better 
political  relations  among  states,  or  to  the 
resolution  of  conflict.  For  reducing  the  in- 
fluence of  arms  can  at  least  give  men  time 
to  think,  and  give  them  greater  distance 
from  the  drums  of  war.  Peace  and  under- 
standing may  not  automatically  flow  from 
this  approach.  But  for  two  generations  we 
have  been  custodians  of  the  most  massive 
power  ever  known.  And  In  that  time,  we  have 
learned  that  man  must  assert  his  reason 
over  the  weapons  he  builds,  if  he  Is  to  sur. 
Vive  at  all. 

As  President  Nixon  said  here  two  years 
ago,  on  an  historic  occasion: 

"Let  us  remember  as  we  begin  to  lift 
the  bvirden  of  armed  confrontation  from 
both  our  peoples,  we  shall  lift  the  hopes  for 
peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

ADDKESS    or    SZNATOB    ErWARO    M.    Kxkkxdt 
AT  THK  Moscow  STATI  UNIVntSTTT  (MOU) 

Moscow,  U.S.8JI., 
(As  released  April  21. 1974.) 

Rectos  Kboklov;  I  am  happy  to  be  here 
in  Moscow — ^Tolstoy's  "Mother  of  Cities" — 
as  a  guest  of  the  Parliamentary  Oroup  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet.  It  is  true  as  Russians 
say:  Who  hasn't  seen  Moscow  hasn't  seen 
beauty.  And  I  am  happy  to  be  at  this  great 
vuilverslty  which  stands  In  the  front  rank 
of  universities  In  the  world. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  the  first  member 
of  the  American  Congress  to  be  invited  to 
speak  at  the  Moscow  State  University.  This 
Is  a  hopeful  sign  in  U-S. -Soviet  relations — 
a  sign  that  we  can  increase  the  ties  of  un- 
derstanding between  our  two  peoples. 

I  look  forward  to  more  of  your  leaders* 
speaking  at  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. For  this  is  the  purpose  and  commit- 
ment of  education :  to  broaden  men's  minds, 
and  to  reach  out  beyond  the  darkness  of 
prejudice  and  Ignorance,  to  the  light  of 
learning  and  shared  ideas. 

I  have  come  here  to  the  Soviet  Union 
across  many  miles,  because  I  believe  that 
our  two  countries  together  bear  a  8f>eclal 
responsibility  to  all  mankind.  I  know  that 
the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  want  above 
all  else  to  avoid  war  and  to  open  the  way 
for  a  more  hopeful  world. 

I  have  come  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  charged  to  "Advise  and  Consent"  on 
treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers.  As 
a  Senator,  I  have  come  not  to  negotiate, 
but  to  learn — to  learn  from  Soviet  leaders 
and  the  Soviet  people  what  I  can  of  your 
ideas,  your  beliefs,  and  your  hopes  for  the 
future.  And  I  bring  to  you  one  American's 
view  on  the  course  of  our  relations,  and  on 
the  problems  and  prospects  that  He  ahead. 

There  are  historic — and  prophetic — asso- 
ciations between  my  state  of  Massachusetts 
and  your  great  country.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
our  Sixth  President,  came  here  to  Moscow 
with  the  first  mission  of  the  United  8t«tea 
at  the  birth  of  our  Republic.  And  later, 
when  he  prepared  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
became  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy,  he 
told  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Wash- 
ington: "^ 
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"We  In  America  see  no  reason  »«iy  we 
should  not  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
we  earnestly  desire  that  peace." 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  I  Join  my 
spiritual  colleague  from  Massachiuetts  in 
expressing  that  same  eeimest  desire  for  peace 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  me,  this  trip  also  has  a  more  personal 
meaning.  My  brother  Joe  came  here  in  the 
1930's,  and  two  of  my  sisters  visited  later. 
VBobert  Kennedy  came  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1966,  and  traveled  as  far  as  Soviet  Central 
Asia. 

And  it  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
whoee  dream  of  visiting  here  was  never 
realized,  who  Joined  with  your  government 
in  negotiating  the  Partial  Test-Ban  Treaty, 
and  who  first  committed  the  United  States 
to  finding  a  new  basis  for  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  June,  1963,  speaking  at  the 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he 
said: 

"Let  us  focus  .  .  .  on  a  .  .  .  practical,  .  .  . 
attainable  peace — based  not  on  a  sudden 
revolution  in  human  nature,  but  on  a  grad- 
\ial  evolution  in  human  Institutions — on  a 
series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agree- 
ments which  are  in  the  Interest  of  all  con- 
cerned." 

The  Soviet  people  re^onded  to  these 
words,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later  the  Test- 
Ban  Treaty  became  a  fact. 

Our  peoples  have  shared  much  together 
during  the  last  two  generations.  We  fought 
together  In  the  Grand  AlUtmce  of  the  United 
Nations  during  World  War  n,  when  the  Red 
Army  earned  America's  profound  admiration. 
We  both  suffered  through  the  uncertainties 
of  the  Cold  War.  And  we  now  look  forward 
hopefully  to  a  new  age  In  our  relations. 

What  the  new  age  will  bring  Is  not  yet 
clear.  If  we  lose  the  chances  now  before  us. 
It  could  be  marked  by  continuing  fears  of 
•onfllct,  by  an  escalating  competition  In 
arms,  and  by  recurring  cycles  of  confronta- 
tion. 

Or  this  new  age  can  see  us  advance,  step 
by  careful  step,  beyond  the  hostilities  of  the 
past.  We  can  build  on  our  work  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We  can  begin  to 
devote  a  greater  share  of  our  productive 
energies  to  human  development,  instead  of 
to  the  Miglnes  of  war.  And  we  can  proceed 
together  down  the  long  road  toward  mutual 
iinderstandlng. 

TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
which  way  we  must  choose — In  the  interests 
ot  our  two  peoples,  and  of  all  other  peoples  in 
the  world. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  can  report  to 
you  that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  firmly  support  the  goal  of  finding  a 
workable  basis  for  improving  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  They  will  support 
agreements  to  resolve  ovir  differences  that 
are  truly  in  our  mutual  Interest,  in  that 
they  promote  a  future  free  from  war  and 
conflict. 

This  support  Is  not  limited  to  one  Ameri- 
can political  party,  or  to  any  one  set  of 
leaders.  And  It  is  not  at  issue  In  today's 
domestic  problems  In  the  United  Stales. 
Rather  it  represents  a  continiiity  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  that  transcends  debate 
and  disagreement  over  specific  approaches 
and  details.  And  I  am  confident  it  will  re- 
main so,  in  this  Administration  and  In  those 
to  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  people  are 
united  in  recognizing  that  there  must  be  a 
like  Soviet  commitment.  They  look  eagerly 
for  evidence  of  Soviet  goodwill.  Just  as  you 
look  to  \u  for  the  same. 

Row  shall  we  proceed? 

We  must  begin  by  bringing  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  control.  So  many  years 
after  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  many  people 
have  forgotten  the  terrible  destruction  of 
nuclear  war.  fiut  there  are  those  who  cannot 
torget  the  horrors  of  war  and  destruction, 
even  when  only  conventional  arms  are  used. 


They  Include  Americans  who  landed  on  the 
beaches  of  the  South  Pacific  or  who  braved 
the  Mxirmansk  Run — and  in  my  own  family 
we  lost  my  brother,  Joe.  And  they  Include 
every  RusslEm — not  just  those  who  stood  be- 
fore Moscow,  or  who  fought  the  winter  war 
at  Stalingrad.  As  General  Secretary  Brezhnev 
has  said: 

"The  Soviet  people  are  perhaps  second  to 
none  when  It  comes  to  knowing  what  war 
means." 

But  you  also  know  what  peace  means.  "In 
Leningrad  it  is  quiet,"  Olga  Berggolts  wrote 
when  the  siege  had  ended: 

"And  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  Nevsky  .  .  . 
children  are  walking.  Children  in  ouir  city 
now  can  peacefully  walk  on  the  sunny  side. 
And  can  even  sleep  soundly  at  night,  know- 
ing that  no  one  will  kill  them,  and  awake  in 
the  quiet,  quiet  sunrise  alive  and  healthy." 
It  Is  for  these  children — and  children 
everywhere — that  my  generation  and  yours 
must  remember,  and  In  remembering,  must 
act.  If  we  do,  history  will  think  well  of  us; 
but  if  we  do  not,  there  may  be  no  history  left 
to  record  our  deeds. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  concluded  two  his- 
toric agreements  here  In  Moscow,  designed 
to  limit  deployment  of  nuclear  arms. 

The  first — on  defensive  weapons — is  a  firm 
achievement,  which  can  last  as  long  as  we 
have  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  sustain  it. 
But  the  second  agreement — on  offensive 
weapons — is  limited  in  both  time  and  extent. 
Already,  two  years  have  elapsed  of  this  five 
year  agreement;  and  alretMly,  both  of  our 
countries  have  begun  building  weapons  sys- 
tems that  by  their  very  nature  will  make 
further  agreement  more  dUfictilt.  The  run- 
ning sands  of  time  urge  us  to  serious  work 
on  replacing  the  Interim  agreement  with  a 
permanent  treaty;  and  the  growing  nuclear 
arsenals  urge  us  to  find  new  ways  of  devis- 
ing controls. 

Last  Friday,  I  was  invited  to  speak  on  this 
subject  at  the  Institute  of  the  USA,  here  in 
Moscow.  It  was  a  full  and  open  exchange  of 
ideas,  reflecting  the  deep  concern  of  the 
Institute's  Director  and  members  to  ending 
the  arms  race,  and  to  expanding  the  range  of 
contacts  between  our  two  peoples. 

At  the  Institute,  I  outlined  several  ways 
for  us  to  devise  new  controls  on  the  arms 
race.  But  most  important  we  must  work  to- 
gether— In  public  debate  and  private  coim- 
sel — to  support  the  voices  of  reason  in  our 
two  coimtrles,  as  we  search  for  answers  to 
nuclear  dilemmas.  And  if  we  are  equal  in  our 
desire  to  make  the  world  more  secure,  then 
we  can  accept  an  equal  outcome  of  our  talks. 
Our  direct  relations  In  security  also  re- 
quire us  to  work  together  in  other  areas.  In 
some  of  these,  our  Interests  differ  and  con- 
flict is  stlU  possible.  In  the  Middle  East,  in 
particular,  unless  great  care  Is  wisely  exer- 
cised, the  conflict  there  could  lead  to  a  con- 
frontation between  us.  For  us  In  the  United 
States,  last  year's  war  in  the  Middle  East 
was  an  unsettling  time.  It  has  shown  the 
American  people  how  far  our  two  countries 
must  yet  go  before  there  Is  a  profound  re- 
laxation of  tensions. 

There  are  major  problems  Involved  In 
reaching  a  Just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Despite  progress  made 
so  far.  It  remains  today's  most  difficult  po- 
litical problem  In  the  world.  Even  this  week 
while  I  have  been  in  Moscow,  the  sounds  of 
renewed  flghtlng  have  reached  us  here  from 
the  Middle  East, 

Yet  let  me  assure  everyone  In  the  Soviet 
Union  of  America's  good  faith  In  trying  to 
stop  the  fighting  and  in  pursuing  a  settle- 
ment— not  at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
Soviet  Interests,  but  in  the  interest  of  re- 
moving the  threat  of  war  from  the  peoples 
of  the  region,  and  from  the  peoples  of  our 
two  countries,  as  well.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it   is   any  longer  In  the  Soviet  Interest  to 


see  a  slttiatlon  of  "no  war  and  no  peace" 
In  the  region.  I  believe  your  interests  also 
lie  In  an  end  to  recurring  strife. 

In  the  United  States,  we*  will  welcome  a 
more  active  Soviet  role  m  seeking  this  settle- 
ment. And  we  will  not  swerve  from  our  own 
commitment  to  It. 

Beyond  the  Middle  East,  there  are  other 
areas  of  our  mutual  concern.  We  must  seek 
to  prevent  a  new  arms  race  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  a  general  competition  in  the  size  of 
our  navies.  We  must  begin  reducing  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  roubles  spent  each  year  ^ 
on  arming  nations  In  the  developing  world. 
And  we  must  work  to  avoid  the  growth  of 
new  power  rivalries  between  us — in  Africa, 
In  South  Asia,  or  elsewhere — rivalries  that 
will  only  breed  conflict,  new  threats  to  our 
relations,  and  new  dangers  for  peace  between 
us.  And  let  us  do  this  in  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  position  we  each  occupy  in  the 
world  today.  As  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer said  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago; 

"Neither  of  us  can  gain  a  permanent  stra- 
tegic advantage  either  militarily  or  politically 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

For  our  part  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
live  by  this  principle.  We  have  no  need  or 
desire  to  seek  an  advantage.  Yet  we  must 
also  seek  no  less  from  you. 

We  are  both  concerned  aboutXbe  future 
of  China.  America's  relations  with  that  coun- 
try have  improved  during  recent  years,  while 
the  threat  of  conflict  between  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  removed.  Yet 
It  Is  not  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  exploit  relations  with  China  at  the 
expense  of  your  security.  War  between  any 
two  of  these  three  powers  would  also  spell 
disaster  for  the  third. 

Instead,  the  United  States  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  both  Soviet  and  Chinese 
security.  And  America  can  Join  with  you  In 
trying  to  hasten  the  day  when  Chi;ji6e  lead- 
ers, top,  will  enter  negotiations  with  both 
of  us  to  control  nuclear  arms.  "Three  col- 
umns," It  is  said,  "can  bear  more  weight 
than  two." 

In  all  these  areas,  there  Is  Ingfeaslng  scope 
for  real  cooperation  with  one  another — based 
upon  a  careful  calculation  of  our  separate 
and  shared  interests.  Yet  these  possibilities 
remain  limited;  both  by  the  depth  of  the 
divisions  that  are  stUl  between  us  and  by 
the  Interests  of  other  countries  and  peoples. 
Whatever  common  cause  we  may  make  in 
finding  a  way  to  moderate  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  or  to  advance  ovir  mutual  security  in 
other  areas,  there  can  be  no  shared  domina- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
over  other  areas  of  the  world.  There  can  be 
no  Pax  Americana,  no  Pax  Sovletica,  and  no 
"peace  of  the  superpowers"  to  deny  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  others.  . 

This  is  particiflarly  so  in  Europe,  wher^ 
our  two   countries   are   deeply   Involved   in   "^ 
problems  of  peace  and  security.  On  my  way 
to  Moscow  this  week,  I  visited  both  West 
and  East  Europe,  In  part  because  U.S. -Soviet 
relations  have  deep  implications  for  nations 
there,  as  well.  Stability  in  our  arms  race, 
plus  the  first  steps  to  relax  tensions,  have 
raised    expectations    throughout    the    Con- 
tinent that  new  forms  of  security  will  be- 
come possible.  And  hopes  are  rising  through- 
out Euroj^e,  that  divisions  between  peoples,  ^ 
based  on  old  fears  and  uncertainties,  can  be 
ended. 

•  Two  sets  of  negotiations  have  begun — one 
to  bring  about  the  mutual  and  balanced  re- 
duction of  forces;  the  other  to  build  con- 
fidence m  security,  and  to  find  a  sound  basis 
for  cooperation  between  East  and  West. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  involved  in  these  talks,  and  wUl  be 
affected  by  their  outcome.  Yet  we  must  not — 
and  cannot — hope  to  forge  a  collective  will 
that  could  be  imposed  on  this  Continent  of 
several  hundred  million  people.  Even  if  lead- 
ers In  Moscow  and  Washington  could  agree  on 
a  course  of  action  In  Europe,  their  efforts 
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them.  Rather  it  Is  imperative 
made  for  the  future  of  Euro^  meet  E 
pe&n  needs,  and  be  made  Inlforums  where 
Europeans  are  centrally  In  vol  v^.  Nor  can  we 
Ignore  the  Interests,  the  Indep^dence,  or  the 
Involvement  of  neutral  Euro^an  states. 

It  Is  sometimes  said  that  It  Is  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union  t^  separate  the 
United  States  from  Its  Allies  1^  Europ)e.  It  Is 
sometimes  said  that  America'*  will  Is  weak, 
and  that  Its  commitment  to  Europe's  defense 
win  diminish.  T 

I  believe  that  both  views  ara  wrong.  There 
Is  a  growing  desire  In  the  Urited  States  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  malntalilng  forces  on 
the  Continent.  But  this  desire  )s  premised  on 
the  improvement  of  relations  xtlth  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  on  the  reduced  risks  of  a  Eiiro- 
pean  war.  The  commitment  if  the  United 
States  to  Europe's  defense  rei 

And  I  believe  that  a  weakei 
tween  Europe  and  the  Unlte<: 
not  serve  the  broader  Interfl 
Security.  It  would  definitely!  not  promote 
those  conditions  needed  for  ou  •  own  progress 
together  in  controlling  nuclei  r  arms,  or  In 
muting  differences  of  Interest  between  us  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Just  as  the  United 
States  accepts  the  concerns  jf  the  Soviet 
Union  for  seciurity  in  Europe,  sc  I  believe  that 
you  stand  to  gain  from  a  strong  Western 
Alliance,  and  from  a  thriving  E  iropean  Com- 
munity. 

Like  peace,  two  generations  ago,  security 
In  Europe  la  now  "Indlvlsiblf".  It  cannot 
come  to  East  ,or  West  unless  it  comes  to  both, 
and  also  to  countries  like  Yugoslavia,  regard- 
less of  what  happens  there  In  t^e  future.  Tet, 
If  we  can  agree  on  this  prlnclpl^.  then  we  can 
find  the  way  to  reduce  tensiobs  In  Europe, 
and  begto  building  toward  a  donttaent  that 
Is  united  in  spirit  and  in  huiian  relations, 
without  threatening  the  security  of  any  na- 
tion In  the  East  or  the  West. 

In  all  these  efforts,  we  mus^  welcome  the 
wise  advice  of  General  Secretary  Brezhnev. 
In  Washington  last  June: 

'•Everythlng**a«st  be  done  fir  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  live  free  from  war,  to  live  In 
security,  cooperation,  and  communication 
with  one  another.  That  is  tie  Imperative 
command  of  the  times  and  tq  that  aim  we 
must  dedicate  our  efforts." 

Until  now,  our  developing  Relations  have 
centered  primarily  on  the  isiues  of  peace 
and  war.  But  there  are  broadei  horizons.  We 
have  built  a  Arm  bas*  of  scieatlflc  coopera- 
tion on  land,  on  sea.  In  the  airland  in  space. 
We  have  exchanged  experts  Id  many  areas. 
And  we  have  established  a  broad  range  of 
regular  contacts  between  prifesslonal  In- 
dividuals and  organizations  1^  many  fields 
that  affect  the  health,  the  well-' 
advancement  of  our  two  people^ 

The  time  has  also  come  to 
contacts,  and  increase  travel 
tween  our  two  countries.   It  ik 
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iea,  as  well. 

But  as  there  Is  progress  In  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  a  new  economic 
imperative  is  beginning  to  emerge.  It  wUl 
not  be  enovigh  for  the  United  States  to  enter 
Into  bilateral  agreements  with  you  on  eco- 
nomic matters.  In  time,  I  believe  It  will  also 
become  important  for  you  to  play  a  more 
active  role  In  the  world  economy  as  a  whole. 

In  the  West,  economic  relations  among 
states  provide  immense  benefits  for  all  con- 
cerned. But  they  also  Impoee  obligations  to 
cooperate  in  promoting  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all.  In  the  late  1940's,  the  Industrial 
states  of  the  West  forged  a  complex  set  of 
institutions  that,  together,  have  made  po6- 
snHe  the  greatest  single  advance  ever  in  pro- 
duction, m  trade,  and  In  the  standard  at 
which  people  live 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
Soviet  Union — and  other  non-market  econ- 
omies— should  Join  this  broader  effort  at  co- 
operation for  mutual  advantage.  This  could 
mean  direct  membership  in  existing  In- 
stitutions— such  as  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  These 
are  institutions  with  a  promise  of  shared 
benefits,  and  a  requirement  of  shared  re- 
sponsibility. I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment will  soon  find  it  possible  to  move  in  this 
direction. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  posed  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Western  states  in  seeking 
broad  cooperation  with  one  another  through 
economic  institutions.  Our  different  philos- 
ophies still  form  a  barrier  to  easy  contacts 
and  coordination  of  economic  policies.  Tet 
despite  these  limitations—despite  Ideology — 
there  is  scope  for  mutual  gain.  And  coopera- 
tion already  achieved  In  the  West  need  not 
be  In  conflict  with  a  reaching  out  to  the  East, 
as  well. 

Economic  relations  among  the  United 
States,  Western  Eurc^>e,  and  Japan  represent 
an  open  system;  and  as  such  it  need  not  be 
a  threat  to  any  country  willing  to  share  the 
burdens  of  cooperation,  as  well  as  its  bene- 
fits. 

Growing  Soviet  Involvement  with  the 
United  States — and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Western  world — also  means  greater  attention 
to  newer  problems  that  are  faced  by  coun- 
tries in  common.  Your  country  has  recently 
been  playing  tm  active  part  In  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  special  session  on  raw  ma- 
terials; and  it  will  be  represented  at  the 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome,  later  this 
year. 

There  U  much  more  that  can  usefully  be 
done — in  population,  in  energy,  In  control- 
ling damage  to  the  global  environment,  In 
promoting  economic  develc^ment  in  the 
poor  nations,  and  In  sharing  the  resources  of 
the  seas.  These  are  all  areas  In  which  a 
larger  Soviet  role  is  becoming  Important 
both  for  you,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  we  have  learned  In  the  West,  so  I  pre- 
dict for  the  East:  that  there  are  some  prob- 


m.'^rJ^%S)^^".°^  ''"^iP>  »'^<=l"'»l°g     lems  now  requiring  greater  efforts  In  com 


many  from  this  great  university.  And  It  Is 
time  for  ua  both  to  modify  the  restrictions 
y^\   on   travel   within   each  countty   by  anyone 
from  the  other.  1 

In  addition,  today  there  is  a  ijedgling  trade 
between  the  United  States  add  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  th^  beginning  of!  a  major  ex- 
change of  technology.  I  believe  that  this 
trade  and  exchange  are  valuable  for  us 
both — not  Just  in  terms  of  thi  material  ad- 
vantages they  can  bring,  but  i  also  because 
of  the  growing  Interdependenjce  that  they 
will  lead  to  between  our  two  I  countries.  In 
time,  they  can  help  produce  aii  evolution  in 
our  relations  that  will  reduce  even  further 
the  risks  of  political  conflict  ahd  war.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  we  <an  overcome 
existing  obataclea  to  expanded  trade,  so  that 
our  trade  with  each  other  cai  become  im- 


mon,  tf  each  country  is  not  to  fall  on  Its  own. 

This,  then.  Is  my  hope  for  greater  Soviet 
Involvement  in  the  outside  world — In  trade 
and  commerce.  In  the  appllcaton  of  science 
and  management  to  resource  problems,  and 
in  developing  new  relations  with  countries  in 
the  "third  world."  I  am  partlcularlly  hope- 
ful that  you  will  share  with  other  nations  the 
critical  responsibility  for  the  survival  and  de- 
velopment of  the  even  poorer  "fourth  world." 

Before  concluding,  I  must  speak  of  a  sen- 
sitive but  Important  subject.  Even  though 
there  Is  a  basic  U.S.  commitment  to  better- 
ing relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is 
deep  and  serious  questioning  of  more  than 
one  agreement  which  has  been  struck  or  dis- 
cussed with  the  Soviet  Union.  Similar  doubts 
have  been  raised  here. 

In   America,   some   of  the  questioning   is 


based  on  actual  temu  of  agreement,  like  the 
sale  of  wheat  or — for  many  Americans — the 
interim  SALT  agreement  itself.  Some  Is  based 
on  the  shock  of  last  year's  Middle  East 
War.  And  some  is  based  on  a  serious  concern 
about  developments  within  Soviet  society. 
Itself — Just  as  concerns  are  expressed  here 
about  developments  in  American  society,  as 
weU. 

Your  view  of  each  of  these  Issues  will  of 
course  differ  from  mine.  Yet  that  need  not 
undermine  what  has  been  done— and  what  ts 
now  possible — in  the  areas  of  security,  arms 
control,  and  resolution  of  conflict.  As  has 
been  said:  "These  problems  are  manmade, 
and  they  can  be  resolved  by  man." 

I  also  believe  that  It  does  not  threaten  the 
Integrity  of  the  Soviet  state  for  Americans — 
or  fw:  other  peoples — to  express  their  views 
individually  on  the  evolution  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety. None  of  us  la  Immune  from  these  criti- 
cisms. 

Indeed,  we  In  the  United  States  have  long 
understood  and  even  welcomed  criticisms  of 
American  society  made  by  people  here  and 
elsewhere.  We,  too,  are  not  a  perfect  society. 
We  have  not  entirely  solved  problems  that 
weigh  on  our  society — problems  of  race,  of 
poverty,  and  of  unequally  distributed  fruits 
of  progress.  The  United  States  does  support 
some  governments  abroad  that  do  not  con- 
form to  our  own  moral  standards.  And  we 
face  a  continual  challenge  to  make  our  In- 
stitutions of  government  serve  the  public 
will — and  not  the  private  Interest. 

A  central  principle  of  developing  relations 
between  countries  is  frankness — for  only  In 
frankness  can  we  take  the  full  measure  of 
one  another,  flnd  areas  of  mutual  Interest, 
and  lay  the  basis  for  moving  beyond  agree- 
ments that  are  founded  merely  upon  our 
mutual  dread  of  a  cataclysmic  war. 

In  a  time  of  Cold  War,  there  was  little  that 
the  United  States  expected  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety— Just  as  there  was  little  that  you  ex- 
pected of  ours.  Yet  as  we  move  beyond  the 
Cold  War,  our  mutual  expectations  increase — 
concerning  both  our  behavior  in  Interna- 
tional affairs,  and  the  domestic  factors  that 
will  help  shape  and  direct  each  of  our  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

In  general,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  na- 
tion should  interfere  directly  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another.  But  I  also  do  not  believe 
In  silence — whether  on  your  part,  or  on  ours. 
And  for  many  years,  I  have  been  active  In 
opposing  what  I  believe  to  be  denial  of  human 
liberties  wherever  It  occurs — In  Chile,  In  Viet- 
nam, in  Greece,  in  Portugal  and  even  when  it 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  Itself. 

During  my  visit  here  in  Moscow.  I  have 
been  told  that  you.  too,  defend  the  right  of 
any  Individual  to  express  his  views  in  this 
way. 

This  Is  a  welcome  commitment — a  wise 
commitment — to  standards  we  have  both 
often  pledged  to  uphold.  But  I  have  also 
been  told  that  it  Is  wrong  to  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  trade — and  the  benefits  of  Improved 
Soviet-American  relations  In  this  area — be- 
cause of  Soviet  policy,  particularly  on  the 
question  of  the  free  emigration  of  peoples. 

I  have  listened  to  this  view.  I  also  recognize 
the  general  increase  In  emigration  that  has 
taken  place  during  recent  years.  And  I,  too, 
am  anxious  to  see  a  resolution  of  this  Issue, 
so  that  there  will  "be  no  risk  of  retarding  the 
critical  work  of  putting  fear  and  hostility  be- 
hind us  forever. 

Can  we  resolve  it?  I  am  hopeful  we  can.  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  can  go  beyond  the  frus- 
trations and  the  anger  on  both  sides  that 
are  damaging  to  all  and  of  benefit  to  none. 
And  I  am  confident  that  a  magnanimous 
action  on  the  part  of  your  government  would 
lead  the  American  people  to  respond  as  well — 
In  the  Interests  of  seeking  genuine  friend- 
ship between  our  nations,  and  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  major  and  shared  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  mankind. 
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Then  we  will  be  able  to  say  wltii  Pushkin 
"I've  closed  my  eyes  to  ghosts; 
Only  far-distant  hopes 
Sometimes  stir  my  heart." 


I  have  no  Illusions  that  my  country  will 
change  to  suit  all  your  desires  for  It,  nor  that 
your  country  will  make  all  the  changes  we 
would  like,  as  well.  But  at  heart.  In  your 
political  system  as  well  as  in  mine,  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  success  or  failure  lies  not  in  the 
strength  of  military  weapons,  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  and  factory,  but  rather  ia 
the  lives  of  our  people.  As  young  people  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  you  understand  this  well. 
You  seek  many  of  the  same  things  In  your 
lives  here  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do 
in  the  United  States. 

We  face  many  common  problems  in  the 
evolution  of  our  societies;  the  relationship 
between  man  and  his  work;  the  Impact  of 
technology  on  the  human  spirit;  the  use  of 
leisure  time;  and  the  final  conquest  of 
poverty,  misery,  ignorance,  poor  health,  and 
fear. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  persist  In  enlarging 
our  differences,  but  Join  In  understanding 
where  we  have  goals  In  conmion.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize and  harness  in  shared  pursuits  the 
great  creative  energies  with  which  our  two 
peoples — and  two  countries — are  blest.  And 
let  us  not  lack  in  faith  that  someday  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  will  no  longer  de- 
termine our  future. 
Camus  wrote : 

"At  this  moment,  when  each  of  us  must 
fit  an  arrow  to  his  bow  and  enter  the  lists 
anew,  to  reconquer,  within  history  and  In 
spite  of  it,  the  thin  yield  of  his  fields,  the 
brief  love  of  this  earth — at  this  moment  when 
at  least  a  man  is  born,  it  Is  time  to  forsake 
our  age  and  Its  adolescent  furies.  The  bow 
bends;  the  wood  complains.  At  the  moment 
of  supreme  tension,  there  will  leap  into  flight 
as  an  unswerving  arrow,  a  shaft  that  is  in- 
flexible and  free." 

Let  us  make  that  arrow  the  determination 
of  our  two  nations  and  our  two  peoples:  to 
work  together  to  seek  a  future  of  friend- 
ship and  peace.  \ 


Address  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kewnedt  at 
THE  German  Foreign  ArvAnis  Association 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  tonight, 
in  a  city — and  country — that  have  deep  and 
lasting  memories  for  me  and  my  family. 

But  one  memory  of  Germany  is  deei>e8t 
of  all:  a  June  afternoon  at  Rathaus  Schoene- 
berg,  with  Chancellor  Adenauer,  Burgomel- 
ster  Brandt,  and  a  million  citizens  of  Berlin. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  a  free  people,  spoke  toxa  words  to 
expresa^the  courage  and  moral  strength  that 
he  found  throughout  Germany:  "I  am  a 
Berliner." 

Yet  in  one  sense,  to  be  a  Berliner  today 
means  something  different.  It  no  longer 
means  to  be  part  of  an  alliance  dependent 
almost  entirely  upon  American  leadership 
and  strength.  Now  In  that  alliance,  Europe 
Itself  contributes  equally  with  the  United 
States,  and  Is  called  upon  equally  to  share 
responsibility  for  leadership.  No  country  In 
our  alliance  can  today  be  cast  in  the  role 
-of  the  Romans,  while  others  play  the  Greeks. 
Today,  we  all  share  a  single  exi)erlence  of 
history— each  nation  providing  inspiration, 
and  each  providing  strength. 
Ehirlng  that  same  vUlt  by  President  Ken- 
« Tiedy,  speaking  at  the  VUla  Hammerschmldt, 
he  singled  out  Germany  for  a  further  trib- 
ute. This  Is,  he  said, 

"The  most  astonishing  miracle  of  modem 
times:  The  building  of  this  free,  democratic 
state  whose  reputation  .  .  .  has  steadily  risen 
throughout  the  world." 

I  echo  those  words,  tonight,  as  well  as  the 
vision  of  your  flrst  President,  Theodor  Heuss, 


when  he  took  office  a  quarter-century  ago.  He 
had  a  vision  of  the  Federal  Republic  as  "a 
living  democracjt^*.  And  that  It  has  surely 
become:  "Elne  lebendlge  Demokratle." 

And  so  I  am  pleased — and  proud — to  be 
with  you  once  again.  This  week,  I  have  come 
to  Bonn,  in  preparation  for  a  visit  to  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  here 
because  I  believe  In  the  worth  and  necessity 
of  the  great  alliance  that  has  brought  Ger- 
many— and  Europe — together  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  only  because  of  what 
we  have  done  together — and  the  promise  of 

what  we  will  do  now  and  in  the  future 

that  a  trip  such  as  mine  Is  possible  at  all. 

Yet  I  come  to  Western  Europe  at  a  moment 
of  deep  crisis  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance : 

In  recent  weeks,  angry  words  have  been  ex- 
changed across  the  Atlantic,  turning  minor 
Irritations  Into  major  incidents. 

The  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  NATO 
came  and  went  last  week  without  real  cele- 
bration, as  many  people  In  all  of  our  coun- 
tries now  question  the  strength — and  even 
the  necessity — of  Atlantic  cooperation. 

And  all  of  us  have  had  moments  of  bewil- 
derment, as  we  grope  for  the  meaning  of  At- 
lantic relations  for  the  1970s. 

Why  has  this  happened?  There  are  many 
reasons.  Here  in  Etirope,  you  have  long  since 
finished  the  work  of  your  economic  recovery, 
and  now  rival  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  success  of  our  alliance 
has  reduced  public  concern  wtth  the  threat 
of  direct  military  aggression  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  led  all  our  peoples  to  expect  a 
reduced  burden  of  defense,  as  well. 

Thus,  we  are  now  required  to  coordinate 
policies  for  a  time  of  somewhat  lower  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union — a  time  we  call 
detente.  And  in  doing  so  we  face  a  task  even 
more  complex  than  preparing  for  our  com- 
mon defense  two  decades  ago. 

Yet  as  we  all  face  the  demands  of  ditente, 
tJie  European  Community  is  In  a  period  of 
"growing  plains",  as  It  struggles  to  forge 
political  Institutions  and  unity.  Within  the 
past  fortnight,  new  uncertainties  have  ap- 
peared In  Britain  and  In  France,  where  this 
_  week  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  courageous 
"^^leader,  President  Pompidou 


In  addition,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  share  worldwide  concern  with  Inflation, 
with  managing  economic  growth,  and  with 
new  questions  of  access  to  raw  materials. 

L8.«t — and  perh^t  most  Important — deep 
currents  are  moving  beneath  the  surface  of 
Western  society.  The  Industrial  age  has 
ended  economic  hardship  for  most  of  oiir 
people.  But  that  same  age  also  contains  the 
seeds  of  profound  change. 

A  spirit  of  questioning  Is  abroad  In  all  our 
countries.  Can  government  be  made  truly 
responsive  to  the  p<^ular  will?  Can  individ- 
ual people  flnd  life  and  expression  in  a  world 
of  far  horizons — but  a  world  with  little  per- 
sonal control  over  events?  Can  Western  so- 
ciety Itself  regain  the  self-confldence  and  bal- 
ance it'  must  have  to  earn  the  support  of  our 
peoples — and  to  liberate  their  creative 
energies? 

Some  men  say  this  questioning  spells  a 
serious  crisis  for  democracy  itself.  For  my- 
self, I  do  not  accept  such  faintheartedness 
about  the  future  of  democracy.  Instead,  I  see 
in  people's  doubts  the  beginnings  of  a  re- 
generation of  their  spirits,  and  of  the  Insti- 
tutions that  men  have  created. 

None  of  our  countries  will  be  Immune  from 
the  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  the  future. 
But  all  of  us  have  experience  to  share.  And 
all  of  us  can  gain  from  the  creativity,  the 
energy,  and  the  Imagination  that  have 
marked  all  of  mankind's  decisive  leaps 
upward.  "■ 

In  America,  I  believe  that  we  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge  from  our  most  difficult 
period  of  upheaval  in  this  century — upheaval 
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affecting  all  aspects  of  our  society.  Our  sys- 
tem of  government,  reflned  through  two  cen- 
turies of  trial,  Is  again  proving  its  worth.  It 
Is  being  tested  to  the  full,  and  is  develop- 
ing new  strengths  to  master  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge. 

This  has  also  been  a  time  of  doubt  about 
America's  role  m  the  outside  world.  And 
even  now,  we  in  the  United  States  have  not 
yet  found  an  idea  that  encompasses  a  new 
approach  for  man  and  society  in  the  outside 
world.  I  believe,  however,  that  Isolationism 
Is  dead.  And  this  I  do  know:  There  is  no 
doub^bout  the  fundamental  American  com- 
mitment to  our  alliance,  and  to  the  future 
of  Europe. 

Despite  the  problems  we  all  face  at 
home — despite  the  uncertainties  of  a  time  of 
change — there  are  compelling  political,  mil- 
itary and  economic  reasons  for  our  con- 
tinued partnership. 

These  reasons  reflect  needs  and  problems 
that  win  not  go  away  simply  because  each 
of  our  societies — each  of^our  peoples — Is 
groping  for  new  self-awareness  and  regen- 
eration. In  fact,  the  links  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  now  be  even  more 
Important  than  before. 

But  in  the  future  our  alliance  must  be 
fundamentally  different  from  the  one  that 
m  the  late  1940s  laid  the  basU  for  security 
and  prosperity  in  both  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Tonight,  I  bring  you  no  single  blueprint 
or  grand  design.  Nor  Is  one  possible  or  even 
desirable  today. 

This  Is  a  time  of  ferment  In  Ideas  and  be- 
liefs. But  can  we  also  make  it  a  time  of 
creation?  Can  we  match  the  bold  and  daring 
efforts  that  produced  NATO,  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  and  the  Treaties  of  Rome? 
Perhaps — ^but  only  if  we  approach  each  of 
the  problems  to  flnd  a  vision  of  the  world — 
and  of  mankind — that  will  give  us  direction 
for  the  future. 

There  are  five  great  issues  on  our  agenda, 
tonight,  that  compel  our  attention:  These 
are  defense,  ditente,  the  European  Com- 
munity, economic  cooperation,  and  the 
broader  world  in  which  our  Atlantic  world 
must  live. 

DEFENSE 

We  must  begin  with  the  defense  of  the 
Western  AUlance.  A  quarter-century  ago,  we 
knew  what  to  do.  Europe  needed  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  make  pos- 
sible the  economic  and  political  recovery  of 
the  continent,  and  we  both  needed  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  In  our  common  Interest. 

Today,  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  re- 
mains vital  to  the  United  States — as  weU  as 
to  Europe,  Itself — and  It  remaliWTK critical 
charge  on  our  resources  and  commitment. 
Defense  relations  among  the  KATO  powers 
are  important  In  their  own  right.  They  are 
basic  to  improving  relations  with  the  East. 
And  they  continue  to  provide  a  secure  base, 
both  fpr  the  development  of  the  European 
Community,  and  for  changing  patterns  of 
relations  across  the  Atlantic.  There  can  be 
no  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  without 
the  firm  and  unqualified  defense  of  Western 
Europe. 

We  must,  therefore,  discuss  frankly  the 
many  defense  Issues  that  are  before  us,  on 
their  own  merits.  But  we  must  never  use 
our  basic  common  interest  in  the  security  of 
the  Allianoc  as  a  "bargaining  chip  "  with  one 
another.  We  must  never  use  security  Lssuea 
to  score  political  or  economic  points. 

You  are  aware  of  growing  pressures  in  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  size  of  American 
forces  based  on  the  continent.  Some  of  these 
pressures  derive  from  the  foreign  exchange 
costs  of  American  troops.  Yet  once  again,  the 
Federal  RepubUc  has  been  forthright  in 
meeting  the  flnanclal  needs  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  an  Impressive  response,  that 
will  not  go  unnoticed  In  the  United  States. 
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How  shaU  we  proceed?  In  exploring  our 
defense  relations,  we  must  niake  a  serious 
effort  to  8tr«aniline  forces,  &n^  to  get  more 
effective  military  power  at  Idwer  cost.  We 
must  reassess  the  doctrine  of  "fair  shares", 
to  enstire  that  the  burden  ol  common  de- 
fense does  not  fall  unduly  on  any  nation, 
whether  In  Europe  or  in  Nortli  America.  We 
must  encourage  greater  defence  cooperation 
among  European  States,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  We  must 
continue  close  co(^>eratlon  as  we  negotiate 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  fofce  reductions. 
And  we  must  Involve  govemtaents,  parlia- 
ments, and  private  Instltutloiis  In  finding 
ways  within  the  Alliance  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  changes  that  negotiations  may 
bring. 

In  time,  of  course,  there  wljl  be  some  re- 
duction in  U.S.  forces  based,  here.  It  will 
happen  as  the  result  of  Allied  i^eement  and 
Allied  effort,  along  with  East-'West  negotia- 
tions. Or  It  will  happen  as  aj  result  of  our 
failure  to  act,  and  to  act  together.  It  is  for 
us  to  choose.  But  an  orderly  and  agreed  re- 
duction of  VS.  forces  during  the  next  few 
years  does  not  have  to  mean  any  lessening 
of  XJ3.  concern  either  for  Europe's  defense, 
or  for  Its  future.  At  the  samfli  time,  we  can 
and  must  revitalize  our  relations,  both  in 
politics  and  economics.  And  |  if  we  do  so, 
then  a  change  in  our  defense!  relations  can 
be  part  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  and  be  in  ttie  interests  of 
all.  J 

This  revitalizing  process  will  not  only  give 
us  the  strength  to  seek  reduced  tensions 
with  old  adversaries,  and  to  pertnlt  some  force 
reductions.  It  will  also  help  give  us  the 
Internal  confidence  and  vitality  we  must 
have,  as  our  countries  undergo  social  and 
political  change.  Tlie  strengtai  of  oui  Al- 
liance can  also  provide  confideace  In  the  out- 
come of  change  at  home. 

DjtlSMil 

Second  only  to  our  common  defense  Is  our 
shared  concern  for  the  future  of  detente.  In 
this  country,  you  understand  well  both  the 
promise  and  the  problems  of  relaxing  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Tou  have  made 
pioneering  efforts  to  achieve  »  genuine  de- 
tente. Pursued  with  close  attention  to  Eu- 
ropean and  Atlantic  cooperation.  OstpoUUk 
has  been  a  mark  of  West  Germany's  politi- 
cal maturity.  And  It  is  an  exaimple  to  other 
nations  in  the  West  which  seek  a  stable  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  natlotis  of  the  East. 
If  ever  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Beace  was  well 
and  Justly  earned,  it  was  eaiiied  by  Cb»n' 
cellor  Brandt.  ! 

The  first  phase  of  detente  bias  ended.  The 
second  and  more  exacting  phase  has  now  be- 
gun. As  it  does,  the  peoples  of  the  West  are 
ralslx^  basic  questions  about  future  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  Moscow  really 
prepared  to  move  beyond  the  atrateglc  arms 
agreements  already  signed?  Chn  there  be  a 
real  end  to  the  causes  of  thosf  tensions  and 
disagreements  that  marked  the  cold  wu? 
How  deep  is  detente,  and  what  directions 
can — and  should — It  now  take) 

I  believe  that  ^^at  we  hate  achieved  so 
far  in  ditente  has  taken  us  beyond  the  cold 
war.  Leaders  In  both  East  and  West  now  ac- 
cept Joint  responsibility  for  prf venting  man- 
kind's final  and  cataclysmic  war.  We  have 
taken  the  first  bold  steps  back  (rom  the  brink 
of  Armegeddon. 

This  does  not  mean  an  end  to  major  dif- 
ferences and  even  hostility  betxveen  East  and 
West.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  reached 
an  age  of  blind  and  careless  1|rust  In  Soviet 
Intentions,  nor  that  Soviet  society  will  sud- 
denly be  transformed,  and  become  respon- 
sive to  the  popular  will.  , 

Ditente  does  mean  an  agei  of  new  pos- 
sibUitiee.  which  did  not  exist  before.  Today, 
ditente  must,  at  heart,  be  an  agreed  will- 
ingness to  meet  forthrlghtlyl  those  Issues 
dividing  East  and  West  wher^  there  can  be 


mutual  agreement.  It  means  that  both  sides 
must  work  for  a  final  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Both  must  seek  to  end  major 
sources  of  tension  in  Europe.  And  there  must 
be  agreement  on  restraints  In  behavior  else- 
where that  could  otherwise  lead  to  higher 
tensions  or  even  conflict. 

Here  in  Europe,  concern  has  repeatedly 
been  expressed  that  the  United  States  will 
be  tempted  to  improve  its  own  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  expense  of  West 
European  Interests.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
so.  Nor  can  it  be.  If  there  is  to  be  real  ditente 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — if  there  can  be  true  efforts  to  re- 
solve many  East-West  differences — then 
Western  Europe  must  be  intimately  Involved. 
Ditente  will  mean  nothing  if  it  means  iso- 
lating or  ignoring  any  member  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance.  Nor  can  issues  that  directly 
affect  all  the  Allied  States — ^particularly  U.S. 
nuclear  forces  based  here  In  Europe — be  the 
subject  of  bilateral  agreement.  Issues  that 
affect  the  security  of  Eurcq)€  must  be  decided 
in  talks  where  Europeans  play  a  full  and 
active  role. 

THX    EtmOPZAN     COMMTTOTTT 

Beyond  defense  and  ditente,  there  is  crit- 
ical concern  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  future  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity— on  its  failure  to  reach  monetary 
union,  on  its  failure  to  find  a  common  polit- 
ical identity,  and  on  Its  failure  to  move  de- 
cisively beyond  limited  wonomlc  coopera- 
tion. Yet  this  view  xinderstates  the  remark- 
able work  that  has  been  done  here  In  Eu- 
rope in  the  two  short  decades  since  the 
Schumann  Plan.  Within  a  few  years  after 
history's  most  destructive  war,  the  nations 
that  formed  the  Community  made  the 
world's  first  great  attempt  to  find  a  better 
basis  for  human  growth  and  development 
than  the  intense  nationalism  of  the  past. 

A  keynote  was  sounded  by  President 
Heuss :  "We  know  that  the  concept  of  a  com- 
bined European  state  Is  now  no  lon^r  a 
sheer  dream  or  a  wishful  picture  of  Idealists 
or  of  the  writers  of  novels,  but  that  it  is  a 
realistic  task  which  stands  before  us." 

This  is.  Indeed  a  realistic  task.  It  has  not 
yet  satisfied  every  expectation.  But  It  still 
offers  the  hope  that,  in  Western  Europe,  a 
concert  of  peoples  can  replace  the  discord 
of  nations. 

The  United  States  has  supported  this  ob- 
jective from  its  beginning,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  continue  to 
do  so.  For  we  in  the  United  States  under- 
stand that  a  strong  Europ)ean  Community, 
developing  according  to  Its  own  lights,  can 
never  be  fundamentally  against  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  By  its  very  nature — 
and  that  of  its  peoples — the  Community  can 
never  follow  paths  that  would  lead  to  basic 
hostility  across  the  Atlantic.  The  European 
Community  may  compete  vigorously  with 
the  United  States.  There  will — and  must — 
be  differences  of  interest  and  action.  But  the 
'  United  States  should  not  shy  away  from 
competition  and  differences  of  view — It 
should  welcome  them.  None  of  us  need  to 
hide  our  differences,  or  mask  our  separate 
identities.  If  we  properly  understand  tbe 
Interests  we  have  in  common,  we  can  only 
be  strengthened  by  our  diversity. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Republic  tried  to 
create  a  new  process  of  consultations  across 
the  Atlantic,  before  the  Ccanmunity  reaches 
decisions  on  its  futxire.  So  far,  that  Initiative 
has  failed.  But  in  proposing  it,  you  have 
demonstrated  keen  awareness  of  the  value 
that  lies  in  our  growing  sensitivity  to  each 
other's  needs  and  ideas.  These  consultations 
would  not  mean  U.S.  Interference  with  the 
development  of  the  European  Community. 
America  neither  could  nor  should  dominate 
this  effort.  Rather  it  must  work  with  the 
Community  In  a  new  and  genuine  equality. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  concern  that 
German  will  be  forced  to  choose — between 


its  neighbor  France,  and  its  Ally  the  United 
States,  Chancellor  Adenauer  himself  spoke  of 
American  ties  during  President  Kennedy's 
visit  to  Germany,  when  he  said:  "I  want 
to  emphasize  that  between  the  United  States 
and  VIS,  no  split  or  separation  .  .  .  will  ever 
happen  again."  It  is  in  America's  interest, 
as  well— I  believe — as  in  your  own.  to  see 
that  prophecy  fulfilled. 

At  the  same  time,  the  very  foundation  of 
German-American  efforts — and  Atlantic  ef- 
forts— Includes  continuing  rapprochement 
between  Germany  and  France.  But  it  must 
be  possible  for  Germany  to  be  friends  with 
France  without  being  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
its  friendship  with  America. 

ECONOMIC    COOPERATION 

In  large  part,  the  issue  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European 
Community  will  be  decided  in  the  mundane 
but  vital  area  of  economic  relations.  It  Is 
here  that  we  will  test  our  wisdom  in  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  present  and  future. 
We  cannot — we  must  not — fall  that  test. 

But  understanding  our  common  Interests, 
and  muting  our  potential  rivalry,  does  not 
require  sweeping  declarations  of  principle. 
Instead  It  requires  close  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  our  everyday  dealings  with  one  an- 
other. We  have  reason  to  be  hopeful.  Work  Is 
moving  forward  for  the  next  round  of  trade 
talks.  A  large  measure  of  monetary  reform  is 
a  fact.  Even  in  energy  relations,  what  we  have 
agreed  among  ovu^elvcs  is  far  more  important 
than  the  verbal  squabbling  of  the  past  two 
months. 

Yet  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  effort 
required  to  have  economic  cooperation  rather 
than  discord.  Our  Interests  in  Middle  East 
energy  differ  widely,  and  could  still  cause 
major  problems  between  us.  Inflation  has  be- 
come a  disease  without  clear  remedy „'and  has 
the  proportions  of  a  pandemic.  The  ponfllct- 
ing  interests  of  farmers  and  consumers  have 
kept  us  from  agreeing  on  agricultural  trade. 
And  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cope  with  the 
monetary  and  investment  problems  caused 
by  the  dramatic  rise  In  prices  for  oil. 

These  are  awesome  difficulties.  But  their 
very  size  proves  that  we  must  work  together, 
or  we  shall  all  fall  separately.  No  nation  in 
the  Atlantic  world  can  any  longer  hope  to 
solve  its  economic  problems  alone.  All  must 
work  on  problems  like  Infiation  together,  or 
not  at  all. 

THE  ^OAOES    WOHLO    COMUTTNITY 

The  size  and  natiu'e  of  these  problems 
prove  something  else,  as  well.  In  this  eco- 
nomic realm.  It  has  been  clear  for  many 
years  that  we  cannot  talk  of  a  closed  system 
of  Atlantic  nations.  Most  Impcrtant,  Japan  is 
now  central  to  any  system  of  economic  rela- 
tions among  developed  states.  Increasingly, 
as  well,  even  the  rich  nations  of  the  West, 
working  together,  cannot  Isolate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

A  new  interdependence  is  emerging — In 
energy,  in  food,  In  raw  materials.  In  the  shar- 
ing of  resources  from  the  seas,  and  in  pro- 
tecting man's  common  heritage  in  the  en- 
vironment itself. 

In  these  areas,  nations  may  act  alone.  But 
they  will  most  likely  fail  to  manage  problems 
that  by  their  very  nature  are  too  big  for  in- 
dividual states  to  master.  Or  there  can  be  a 
rebirth  of  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  led 
to  the  great  multilateral  Instltutloiu  of  the 
past  quarter-century. 

Work  Is  in  progress:  on  the  sea  beds,  on 
population,  on  food,  on  energy,  and  on  raw 
materials.  Some  of  these  efforts  will  succeed, 
and  some  will  fall.  But  all  show  what  must 
be  dona  and,  slowly,  what  Is  becoming  pos- 
sible. \__^ 

As  we  in  the  West  try  to  meet  these  new 
Issues  of  international  booperation.  we  must 
open  up  the  process  to  many  other  nations 
and  peoples.  We  must  draw  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  states  wherever 
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that  is  possible — including  full  membership 
m  Institutions,  and  full  responsibility  for 
helping  make  them  work.  We  must  reach 
out  to  the  countries  of  the  third  world  that 
are  gaining  new  economic  influence  through 
their  control  of  raw  materials.  And  we  must 
revive  our  sense  of  compassion  and  concern 
for  the  billion  people  In  a  "fourth  world", 
who  are  ever  more  isolated,  and  ever  more 
Impoverished. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  at  the  Pauls- 
klrche  a  decade  ago:  "Today  there  are  no 
exclusively  German  problems,  or  American 
problems,  or  even  European  problems.  There 
are  world  problems — and  our  two  coiintries 
and  continents  are  Inextricably  bound  to- 
gether in  the  tasks  of  peace  as  well  as  war." 

We  m\ist  recognize,  of  course,  that  a  new 
attitude  of  concern  and  cooperation  does 
not  mean  that  old  problems  will  go  away, 
hostilities  will  cease,  ideology  will  wither,  or 
that  politics  baised  on  economic  and  military 
power  will  be  abandoned. 

Yet  this  new  attitude — this  inspiration — is 
demanded  by  the  simple  fact  that  none  of 
UB  alone  can  answer  the  basic  questions  of 
our  age — whether  questions  of  society's 
change,  or  questions  that  do  not  respect  the 
frontiers  of  states.  None  of  us  has  a  monopoly 
of  truth  or  wisdom.  Yet,  together,  we  can  gain 
in  wisdom.  Apart,  we  shall  each  be  ignorant 
alone. 

I  believe  that  we  will  reach  out  to  one 
another.  And  in  part  I  draw  my  confidence 
from  what  has  been  happening  here  in 
Europe,  though  often  by  fits  and  starts.  It  is 
£^urope's  "new  self-awareness,"  held  out  for 
us  by  Chancellor  Brandt:  "...  To  be  an 
example  of  the  prevailing  of  reason  over  pro- 
duction, the  prevailing  of  Justice  over  the 
egoism  of  power,  and  the  prevailing  of  hu- 
manity over  the  sickness  of  Intolerance." 

Here,  there  is  hope  for  Europe,  for  the  At- 
lantic world— and  for  all  mankind. 

Address  or  Senatob  Edward  M.  Kenneot,  on 
Untfid  States-Sovbbt  Relations,  at  the 
L.Q.C.    Lamab   Socbett,    Atlanta,    Oa. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  with  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  have  provided  the  South 
with  inspiration  and  courageous  leadership 
for  so  long. 

When  I  met  with  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev in  the  Kremlin  last  week,  he  warned  me 
about  Georgia — about  its  unrivalled  hospi- 
tality. Of  course,  he  was  speaking  about  So- 
viet Georgia,  and  he  was  right.  But  he  cmild 
just  as  easily  have  been  speaking  about  this 
Georgia.  The  two  Georgias  are  thousands 
of  miles  and  a  civilization  apart.  But  if  there 
ts  one  thing  that  you  have  in  common,  it  Is 
the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  your  people,  and 
the  standards  you  set  for  the  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  lor 
gracious  hospitality. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  yoiir  President,  Dr. 
Prank  Rose.  In  1965.  he  and  my  brother,  Rob- 
bert,  became  friends  when  they  were  selected 
as  two  of  the  ten  most  outstanding  young 
men  in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  six- 
ties when  Dr.  Rose  was  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  and  my  brother  was 
Attorney  General,  they  worked  closely  to 
solve  the  problems  and  ease  the  tensions 
In   those   difficult   years. 

I  am  told  that  your  organization's  name, 
the  L.Q.C.  Lamar  Society,  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  President  Kennedy's  chapter  on 
Senator  Lamar  in  his  book  Profiles  in  Coxir- 
age.  Lucius  Qulntus  Cincinnatus  Lamar 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1877  to  1885. 
Those  were  difficult  times  for  our  nation, 
for  although  the  war  had  ended,  emotions 
were  still  on  the  Issues  that  had  divided 
North  and  South. 

Lamar  brought  to  the  Senate  an  eloquent 
plea  for  reason  between  the  regions.  On  some 
Issues,  his  stand  was  very  unpopular  with  bis 
home  state  constituents.  But  Lucius  Lamar 


had  a  national  view  towards  the  problems 
that  confronted  oUr  nation,  and  never  veered 
from  voting  his  conscience. 

His  words  In  1878  are  equally  appropriate 
to  the  troubled  times  we  face  today: 

"The  liberty  of  this  country  and  its  great 
Interests  will  never  be  secure  If  Its  public 
men  become  mere  menials  to  do  the  bid- 
dings of  their  constituents  Instead  of  being 
representatives  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  looking  to  the  lasting  prosperity  and 
future  Interests  of  the  whole  country." 

The  problems  facing  our  country,  today, 
just  as  they  did  100  years  ago,  transcend  re- 
gions and  sections  of  our  country.  And  the 
same  Is  true  of  our  position  In  the  world. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  of  our  development 
as  a  nation,  we  were  effectively  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  international  politics. 
Protected  by  two  great  oceans,  we  were  able 
to  work  out  our  own  destlnj^in  our  own 
terms,  with  little  Impact  from  the  outside 
world,  save  for  the  great  flood  of  immigrants 
who  gave  America  the  character  and  strength 
we  know  today. 

For  two  generations,  now,  we  have  become 
ever  more  deeply  Involved  in  the  outside 
world.  One  continuing  challenge  has  been 
to  our  security,  and  that  of  other  nations 
who  have  looked  to  us  for  help  and  leader- 
ship. 

Today,  we  have  met  the  basic  test  of  secu- 
rity in  the  post-war  world.  But  even  so,  our 
Involvement  with  other  nations  continues — 
and  Indeed  It  Is  steadily  growing  as  new  cur- 
rents of  change  sweep  across  the  world. 

At  home,  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  un- 
folding drama  of  Watergate,  and  with  the 
demands  of  managing  an  economy  that  Is 
suffering  through  the  twin  ailments  of  In- 
flation and  stagnation  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  outside  world,  like  Ume,  waits  for 
no  man,  and  will  not  wait  for  us  to  weather 
our  domestic  concerns.  While  we  are  deep  In 
thought  about  our  own  future  as  a  nation, 
we  are  still  insistently  called  upon  to  play  an 
active  role  abroad,  to  continue  providing 
leadership,  and  to  shoulder  responsibilities 
both  for  our  own  people  and  for  all  mankind. 

For  many  years,  our  chief  responsibility — 
shared  with  the  Soviet  Union — has  been  to 
prevent  mankind's  final,  cataclysmic  war. 
This  Is  a  responsibility  that  continues,  re- 
gardless of  domestic  difficulties  here.  Like 
Atlas  shouldering  the  world,  it  is  a  burden 
neither  we  nor  the  Russians  can  put  down. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  signed  two  historic 
agreements  In  Moscow,  designed  to  put  lim- 
its on  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  act  was 
the  logical  extension  of  a  decade  of  effort, 
reaching  back  to  the  American  University 
speech  of  President  Kennedy  in  June  1963. 
He  said  then: 

"Let  VIS  focus  . . .  on  a  . . .  practical,  attain- 
able peace — based  not  on  a  sudden  revolu- 
tion in  human  nature,  but  on  a  gradual 
evolution  in  human  institutions — on  a  series 
of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agreements 
which  are  In  the  interest  of  all  concerned." 

A  few  weeks  after  that  speech,  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  was  signed,  beginning  a  long 
list  of  concrete  icts  to  tame  the  atom,  and 
provide  a  basis  for  building  a  lasting  peace. 

Today,  it  Is  tempting  to  believe  that  the 
clouds  on  the  nuclear  horizon  have  been 
swept  away,  freeing  us  from  the  dangers 
that  began  the  day  the  awful  knowledge  of 
nuclear  power  was  brought,  Prometheus-like, 
to  man.  But  the  dangers  have  not  gone,  only 
our  keen  awareness  of  them.  P^r  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  to  bring  the  arms  race 
under  control  will  mean  little  if  we  do  not 
now  continue  our  patient  efforts  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  war. 

This  remains  a  time  of  danger — danger 
that  we  will  forget  the  dark  night  of  the  Cold 
War  and  its  fears  of  nuclear  war  before  It  is 
fully  davra.  But  it  is  also  a  time  of  oppor- 
tunity, to  take  the  next  step — and  then  the 


next — that  will  forever  free  men  from  the 
fear  that  be  will  destroy  all  that  he  has 
built  in  one  mad  act  of  nuclear  destruction. 

It  was  with  this  knowledge — of  danger  and 
of  opportunity — that  I  went  recently  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  went  to  learn  what  I  could 
of  the  men  that  guide  that  nation — of  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  and  their  Ideas  for  build- 
ing on  the  new  relationship  with  us  that  has 
been  so  hard  won  during  the  last  ten  years. 

And  I  come  back  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  new  hope  that  men  working  together 
in  their  mutual  interest  can  be  as  ingenious 
in  the  pursuit  of  peace,  as  they  were  in- 
genious separately  in  creating  the  engines 
of  nuclear  destruction. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  long  sus- 
pected the  motives  tmd  the  ambitions  of 
Soviet  leaders — and  we  must  remain  watch- 
ful of  their  every  act.  But  one  thing  seems 
clear:  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
understand  with  our  own  leaders  that  a  nu- 
clear war  could  profit  no  oAe,  but  would 
only  mean  an  end  to  the  hop^s— and  to  the 
lives — of  all. 

Can  we  move  forward  to  coiltrol  the  arms 
race?  I  believe  we  can.  It  may  not  be  possible 
this  year  to  revise  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  offensive  strategic  weapons.  That  new 
agreement  will  be  the  most  complex  we  have 
known,  and  will  require  unparalleled  patience 
and  statesmanship  to  become  a  fact.  But  I 
am  confident  that  a  way  can — and  must — be 
found,  despite  the  problems  of  understand- 
ing the  complex- calculus  of  modem  weapons. 

I  believe  at  this  time,  therefore,  that 
President  Nixon  should  go  to  Moscow  this 
summer,  to  advance,  by  however  little,  the 
prospects  of  reaching  the  definitive  agree- 
ment on  offensive  arms  we  must  have  before 
the  five-year  accord  runs  out  just  three  years 
from  now.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  his  visit 
can  contribute  to  improved  understandings 
with  Soviet  leaders  in  other  ways,  and  Im- 
prove the  climate  needed  for  a  final  end  to 
the  race  in  nuclear  arms. 

In  one  area,  I  am  particularly  hopeful. 
Prom  my  conversations  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  believe  that  It  is  possible  this  year  to  reach 
a  workable  agreement  on  banning  all  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  warheads.  We  have 
sought  this  goal  ever  since  the  Partial  Test- 
Ban  of  1963.  And  today,  with  Improvement 
In  methods  of  detection,  we  can  now  contem- 
plate a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  with  greater 
confidence  that  neither  nation  could  test 
without  the  other's  knowledge. 

I  will  therefore  urge  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  act  with  all  possible  speed 
on  my  resolution — now  co-sponsored  by  36 
Senators — calling  on  the  President  to  seek 
such  an  agreement.  It  would  be  of  untold 
value  in  trying  to  limit  modern  nuclear 
weapons,  by  increasing  the  difficulties  of  de- 
veloping new  ones.  It  wovUd  keep  the  mo- 
mentum of  agreement  going,  and  help  pre- 
serve the  political  atmoephere  of  possibili- 
ties. And  It  would  demonstrate  to  other  na- 
tions, during  the  difficult  effort  to  revise  the 
Interim  Agreement,  that  both  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  seriously 
tx>ncemed  to  find  an  alternative  to  competi- 
tion in  nuclear  arms.  A  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  that  re- 
main. But  it  Is  one  critical  step  on  the  way. 

Before  leaving  for  the  Soviet  Union,  X 
Joined  with  several  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  writing  to  Secretary  Kbaslnger.  We  assxired 
him  of  our  support — and  we  believe  the  sup- 
port of  most  Americans — In  trying  to  reach 
fvirther  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
arms  control.  And  we  will  support  agreements 
that  are  genuinely  in  our  mutual  interest, 
In  that  they  promote  the  search  for  peace. 

Since  then,  some  voices  have  been  raised  in 
the  United  States  to  question  the  sinoerlty  of 
Secretary  Kissinger's  efforts.  They  say  that  he 
will  seek  a  "quick  fix"  to  problems  of  arms 
control,  and  disregard  the  essential  interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Is  so,  or  that  these  voices  are  helpful  to 
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anyon*.  Certainly  we  In  the  Sens  te  could  not 
accept  any  agreement  that  wa«  not  truly  In 
America's  Interest. 

In  Moscow — as  throughout  mj  trip — I  ad- 
vanced a  theme  which  I  feel  s^onglv:  that 
there  Is  a  fundamental  continuity  In  "Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  This  continuity  will  tran- 
scend today's  domestic  dlfDcultlet,  and  Is  not 
limited  either  to  one  political  patty,  or  to  any 
one  aet  of  American  leaders.  Our  Institutions 
are  performing  effectively  at  home,  and  I  be- 
lieve our  policy  abroad  will  be  dictated  by 
your  Interests,  and  not  by  domee^c  cares  and 
concerns  of  the  moment.  | 

Instead  of  questioning  the  slnjcerlty  of  the 
Secretary's  efforts,  we  should  b^  glvln?  him 
our  guidance  and  our  patient  couBisti.  Ftor  tlie 
burden  of  controlling  the  arms  race  cannot — 
and  should  not — be  borne  by  m  few  men. 
alone.  This  goal  can  be  reached  ^nly  if  every 
American  In  public  life  will  act  responsibly-^ 
with  the  advice  and  support  of  tie  American 
people,  themselves.  j 

I  believe  that  It  Is  essential  tto  encourage 
the  political  forces  In  both  the  Tbited  States 
And  the  Soviet  Union  who  support  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  "Both  of  ug."  I  wm  told  in 
Moscow,  "have  our  Pentagons."  And  If  we 
wish  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  aovlot  "Pen- 
tagon", we  must  continually  support  efforts 
In  our  mutual  Interest  to  build  an  the  prog- 
ress already  achieved  In  Sovlit-Amerlcan 
relations.  ' 

The  urgency  of  the  task  Is  Impfessed  uoon 
us  for  a  further  reason,  as  well.  Ttie  time  has 

passed  when  the  demands  of  oui'  security 

and  of  a  world  free  from  the  thre^  of  nuclear 
war — could  best  be  served  by  a  coinparlson  of 
every  last  detail  of  nuclear  strength.  It  Is 
clear  that  both  we  and  the  Soviet  fUnlon  have 
the  power  to  destroy  the  other  tiany  times 
over.  Tet  by  continuing  a  "numbws  game"  of 
comparing  nuclear  arsenals  of  s'l^some  size, 
both  our  countries  are  only  encouraging  other 
nations  to  believe  that  promotlni  their  own 
power  and  influence  wIU  requlls  them  to 
build  nuclear  weapons  for  themlelves.  This 
will  be  the  great  nuclear  trial  for  the  future : 
the  need  to  limit  the  spread  of  nufclear  weap- 
ons beyond  the  Ave  nuclear  nowei^  of  today. 
The  b<»nb  will  spread,  unless  we  and  the 
Russians  act — by  our  example  in  ending 
our  own  wasteful  and  self-defe»tlng  com- 
petition In  nuclear  arms. 

To  be  sure.  It  remains  politlcaUjr  Important 
that  there  be  no  significant  disparity  In  the 
nuclear  arsenala  of  our  two  cou|itrlea.  And 
I  hare  Joined  several  ctdleaguea  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  urge  that  we  seek  a  subRtaatlal  overall 
equality  in  these  arsenals,  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  forces  and  a  thorough  Analysis  of 
factors  both  of  quantity  and  qi»aUty.  But 
when  that  goal  is  achieved,  then  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Ublon  muet 
go  beycKid  It  to  provide  a  greart;  example 
for  all  nation*  by  wnrttng  the  nuclear  niun- 
bers  game. 

We  can  say  with  President  NUon  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Moscow  visit  two  years  ago: 
"Let  us  rememl>er  as  we  begin  to  lift  the 
burden  of  armed  confrontation  from  both 
our  peoples,  we  shall  lUt  the  hope*  for  peace 
of  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Our  concern  to  Improve  relatlorw  w*th  the 
Soviet  Union  begins  with  arms  control.  But 
It  doea  not  end  there.  It  must  reach  Into 
other  areas,  as  well,  if  the  threat  of  conflict 
between  our  two  countries  Is  «o  be  put 
behind  us  for  all  times. 

In  the  United  States,  there  ha«  been  se- 
rloua  questioning  In  recent  months  about 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  relMatton  of 
tensions.  Many  Americans  were  txtmbled  by 
the  Soviet  role  to  the  Middle  East  War  and 
In  encouraging  the  Arab  oU  embwgo.  They 
were  concerned  by  the  terms  of  the  Soviet 
wheat  deal.  And  they  are  skeptical  that 
steps  taken  because  o*  a  mutual  diead  of 
nuclear  war  can  provide  a  basis  for  Improred 
relations  in  other  areas.  ^ 

■nils  questioning  must  not  be  Ignored.  It 
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Illustrates  that  Improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  based  upon  h(^)e8 
or  wishful  thinking,  but  only  upon  concrete 
acts.  Yet  that  does  not  mean  that  concrete 
acts  are  not  possible — only  that  we  must  be 
patient  as  we  work  throiigb  each  area  and 
each  agreement  one  by  one.  We  are  now 
entering  Phase  Two  of  detente — a  time  that 
can  be  even  more  hopeful  and  more  produc- 
tive, because  we  are  now  mivung  man 
realistic  assessments  of  what  can — and  what 
cannot — be  done.  i 

After  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Itself,  we 
must  consider  the  future  of  Europe.  For 
nearly  30  years,  we  have  lived  with  a  division 
of  the  Continent  that  emerged  from  the 
conflict  and  disagreements  following  the 
Second  World  War.  There  has  still  not  been 
a  final  settlement  of  those  Issues.  Yet  In  re- 
cent years,  a  series  of  steps  have  led  Europe 
firmly  beyond  the  Cold  War,  to  a  time  when 
real  negotiations  are  possible.  Berlin  Is  no 
longer  the  symbol  of  East-West  conflict.  West 
Germany  has  set  a  high  standard  for  negotia- 
tion with  the  East.  And  the  nations  of  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  now  able  to  talk 
about  troop  reductions  rather  than  confron- 
tation. 

But  the  relaxation  of  tensions  In  Europe 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  problems  there, 
nor  of  America's  concern  for  Europe's  fu- 
turs.  Negotiations  on  Europe's  future  have 
hardly  begun — and  are  far  from  reaching  a 
tiseful  conclusion.  The  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  In  Europe  may  come 
to  an  end  In  the  near  future.  But  Its  work 
has  far  to  go — through  a  permanent  body — 
If  that  Conference  Is  genuinely  to  provide  all 
European  states  with  an  Increased  confldence 
In  their  security  and  In  the  prospects  for  co- 
operation between  East  and  West. 

Even  more  Important  are  the  talks  on  force 
reductions.  HopefuUy.  some  first  agreements 
wUl  be  achieved  In  the  near  future.  But  It 
Is  a  long  way  from  there  to  a  reshaping  of 
patterns  of  security  on  the  Continent— a  re- 
shaping that  will  enhance  security,  and  make 
possible  major  reductions  In  forces  on  both 
sides. 

The  United  States  Is — and  must  continue 
*o  be — deeply  involved.  This  Is  particularly 
so  when  the  Soviet  Interest  In  Western 
Europe  Is  stlU  not  clear.  I  believe  that  Mos- 
cow could  gain  little  from  American  Indif- 
ference to  the  future  of  Europe;  but  It  has 
everything  to  gain  from  a  secure  and  thriv- 
ing Western  Europe,  flrmly  tied  to  the  United 
States. 

Because  I  believe  in  the  importance  of 
these  ties,  and  in  the  primacy  of  the  West- 
ern Alliance.  I  began  my  recent  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  a  visit  t«  West  Germany— 
and  to  Chancellor  Brandt,  the  master  of 
OstpoliUk.  " 

In    West   Europe— as    In    East   Europe— I 
found  acute  concern  that  the  United  States 
wUl  try  Improving  Its  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  expense  of  other  nations 
In  the  West,  deep  concern  is  being  expressed 
about  the  strength  and  vltaUty  of  the  Ameri- 
can  commitment.    I   know   that   this   Is   a 
chronic  complaint.  But  It  has  been  sharp- 
ened by  doubts  about  the  strength  of  U.S 
Presidential    leadership,    by   strains    in    the 
Atlantic  AUUnce  foUowlng  the  energy  crisis 
and  by  a  growing  pessimism  for  the  polit- 
ical—and  even  the  economic — future  of  the 
European  Community. 

No  one  believes  It  will  be  easy  to  aUay  the 
fears  of  American  political  weakness  that 
are  evident  in  Western  Europe.  But  It  la 
essential  if  we  are  to  continue  Improving 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Good  rela- 
tions with  Moscow  must  begin  with  excellent 
relations  In  the  Alliance. 

We  should  begin  here  In  the  United  States 
by  trying  to  understand  the  malaise  that  Is 
now  affecting  European  attitudes,  especial- 
ly during  a  time  of  succession  in  Prance  and 
uncertainties  over  Britain's  role  in  the  Com- 
munity. 
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Fortunately,  we  have  now  abandoned  the 
Idea  of  forcing  the  pace  In  Atlantic  relations 
through  lofty  declarations  of  a  "year  of 
Europe."  Yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
strain  the  capacities  of  the  Community 
through  overly-aggressive  bargaining,  either 
on  Issues  of  defense,  energy,  agricul- 
tural policies,  or  trade.  These  Issues  can 
be  resolved  in  the  fullness  of  time;  but  for 
now  we  must  all  proceed  with  caution  and 
acute  sensitivity  for  the  "growing  pains" 
of  Europe.  And  in  the  Alliance  we  must 
begin  preparing  for  the  reduction  of  forces 
that  one  day  will  come.  In  order  to  ensure 
a  renewed  sense  of  common  purpose  within 
the  Alliance. 

I    believe    that    there    Is   a   fundamental 
strength  in  the  Alliance  that  can  be  devel- 
oped  for   the  new   conditions  of   the   late 
1970s.  But  relations  must  proceed  Issue  by 
Issue,  seeking  solutions  for  problems  In  their 
own  terms.  We  In  the  United  States  must 
also  redouble  our  efforts  to  Involve  our  Eu- 
ropean Allies  In  shaping  our  diplomacy  with 
the    Soviet    Union.    Solutions   to   European 
problems  must  be  largely  "made  In  Europe." 
Most  Important,  we  need  to  convey  to  the 
Europeans  that  we  are  stUl  with  them.  In- 
terested    In    their   development,    supportive 
of  a  European  Community  shaped  accord- 
ing to  European   lights,   and   concerned   to 
Involve  them  in  other  U.S.  dlplomaUc  efforts. 
As  we  look  at  the  prospects  for  Improv- 
ing relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  see 
a<  darker  side.  In  the  Middle  East,  fighting 
between  Syria  and  Israel  has  continued  for 
nearly   two    months.    While    I    talked    with 
Soviet   leaders   In    the    Kremlin    about    the 
prospects  for  peace,  the  sounds  of  conflict 
reached  our  ears  from  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  at 
some  point  play  a  constructive  role  In  finding 
a  Just  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  It  was  possible  to  secure  a 
separation  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces 
without  Moscow's  help.  And  It  may  even 
be  possible  to  gain  a  similar  separation  of 
forces  on  the  Syrian-Israeli  front,  primarily 
through  the  dlplom^y  of  Secretary  Kis- 
singer. But  If  a  real  peace  is  to  be  achieved, 
the  Russians,  too,  must  in  time  decide  that 
this  will  support  their  Interests  in  the  region. 
In  Moscow,  I  stressed  to  Soviet  leaders  my 
belief  that  they  no  longer  have  anything  to 
gain  from  a  situation  of  "no  war  and  no 
peace,"  In  the  Middle  East.  If  they  do  not 
Join  with  MS  In  trying  to  end  the  conflict. 
they,  too,  stand  to  lose  from  renewed  con- 
flict, along  with  the  nations  of  the  region 
Itself.  "* 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  expressed 
concern  to  become  more  deeply  involved  In 
the  diplomacy  now  being  conducted  In  the 
Middle  East.  And  the  Soviet  leaders  I  spoke 
with  said  they  were  committed  to  peace. 
That  may  come  to  be.  despite  the  role  they 
have  played  In  recent  months.  But  this  com- 
mitment cannot  be  taken  on  trust — it  must 
be  proved. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
encouraged  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
long-term  diplomacy  directed  towards  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  Kissinger's 
meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Oromyko 
last  Monday  could  be  a  useful  step  on  the 
way.  But  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  become 
more  involved,  then  its  leaders  must  show 
that  they  share  our  hopes  for  peace  In  the 
region,  and  for  the  human  and  economic 
development  of  its  peoples.  And  as  I  said  In 
Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union  could  useftilly 
begin  by  renewing  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Beyond  the  Middle  East,  there  are  other 
areas  of  mutual  concern  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Together,  we 
must  seek  to  prevent  a  new  arms  race  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  or  a  general  competition  in 
the  size  of  the  Soviet  and  American  navies 
We  must  begin  reducing  the  bUlIons  of  dol- 
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lars  and  roubles  spent  each  year  on  arming 
nations  in  the  developing  world.  And  we 
must  work  to  avoid  the  growth  of  new  power 
rivalries  between  our  two  countries — In  Af- 
rica, in  South  Asia,  or  elsewhere.  Such  rlval- 
rtes  would  only  breed  conflict,  new  threats  to 
ovir  relations,  and  new  dangers  for  peace  be- 
tween us.  And  let  us  do  this  In  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  position  we  each  occupy 
In  the  world  today.  As  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  said  In  Moscow  only  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

"Neither  of  us  can  gain  a  permanent  stra- 
tegic advantage  either  militarily  or  politically 
anywhere  in  the  world." 

For  ova  p€tft  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
live  by  this  principle.  We  have  no  need  or 
desire  to  seek  an  advantage.  Yet  we  must 
also  seek  no  less  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  coimtrtes  are  also  concerned  about 
the  future  of  China.  America's  relations  with 
that  country  have  Improved  during  recent 
years,  while  the  threat  of  conflict  between 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  re- 
moved. Yet  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  exploit  relations  with  China 
at  the  expense  of  Soviet  secvirity.  War  be- 
tween any  two  of  these  three  powers  would 
alsQ^pell  disaster  for  the  third. 

ead,  the  United  States  will  be  sensitive 
to  the  neMis  of  both  Soviet  and  Chln^  se- 
curity. AnbsAmerica  can  Join  with  the  Soviet 
Union  In  tryteg  to  hasten  the  day  whei 
nese  leaders,  fct(p,  will  enter  negotlatlc 
control  nuclear 

In  all  these  are^,  there  Is  Increasing  scope 
for  real  cooperation  with  one  another — based 
upon  a  careful  cal6ulatlon  of  separate  and 
shared  Interests.  Yet^  these  possibilities  re- 
main limited;  both  by  the  depth  of  the  divi- 
sions that  BtUl  remain^  and  by  the  Interests 
of  other  countries  and  people.  There  can  be 
no  shared  domination  by  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  over  other  areas  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  Pax  Amfertca.  no  Pax 
Sovletlca,  and  no  "peace  of  the  superpowers" 
to  deny  the  right*  and  Interests  of  others. 

During  recent  yeara,  we  In  the  United' 
States  have  rightly  focussed  qn  polltlcia  and 
strategic  relations  with  the  So^et  Union.  And 
these  remain  critical,  today.  But  now,  there 
Is  also  a  growing  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  start  of  cooperation  In  science 
and  technology — as  symbolized  by  next  year's 
link-up  In  space. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  particularly  Interested 
In  these  ties,  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
"second  Industrial  revolution",  that  began 
In  the  West  some  30  years  ago.  Is  this  also 
In  our  Interest?  I  believe  It  Is.  I  return 
from  the  Soviet  Union  convinced  that  there 
Is  considerable  scojje  for  Improving  Soviet- 
American  relations  In  this  economic  realm — 
Including  our  purchase  of  Soviet  raw  mate- 
rials. With  serious  attention  to  the  terms 
of  agreements,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  does  have  much  to  gain,  both  in  the 
agreement  themselves,  and  in  the  ej»elutIon 
of  the  political  climate  between  our  two 
countries. 

In  Moscow,  I  also  urged  Soviet  leaders 
to  look  beyond  bilateral  approaches,  to  even- 
tual membership  In  the  Western  Institutions 
of  economic  cooperation.  I  urged  them  to 
greater  Involvement  In  an  effort  to  meet  in- 
ternational challenges  of  food,  energy,  popu- 
lation, pollution,  and  sharing  the  resovirces 
of  the  seas.  And  I  urged  them  to  accept  a 
shared  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  poor- 
est people  of  all.  In  the  "fourth  world"  of 
have-not  nations.  Long  Isolated  from  de- 
velopments In  the  outside  world,  the  Soviet 
Union,  too.  Is  beginning  to  be  affected  by 
the  growing  Interdependence  of  nations.  For 
it.  too,  some  problems  cannot  be  solved,  un- 
less they  are  approached  by  many  nations 
In  common.  Hopefully,  there  Is  an  awaken- 
ing Interest,  especially  among  younger  So- 
viet leaders,  In  broader  Institutions  of  global 
cooperation. 

.      / 


The  Issue  of  trade  and  related  coopera- 
tion does  not  exist  In  Isolation.  In  the  United 
States,  many  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  falliue  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  to 
Its  people  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
human  rights:  the  right  to  choose  where 
they  will  live.  To  this  end,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  passed — and  the  Senate  will 
consider — legislation  that  will  limit  the  ac- 
cess of  the  Soviet  Union  to  UJB.  markets  and 
credits  while  It  restritrts  emigration  of  Its 
citizens.  , 

I  raised  this  lBs;^in  Moscow,  and  ex- 
pressed American  concerns.  Yet  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  leaders  was  firm:  they  will 
brook  no  Interference  In  their  ^Internal  af- 
fairs. They  believe  that  they  liave  been 
forthcoming  in  permitting  emigration  of 
Jews  to  rise  to  35,000  In  1973,  up  from  1,000 
in  1970.  They  believe  that  trade  is  Important 
in  Improving  relations,  and  must  not  be  tied 
to  their  actions  on  what  they  believe  Is  an 
"unrelated"  matter.  And  this  was  the  one 
issue  I  raised  on  which  there  was  not  even 
a  partial  meeting  of  minds. 

I  listened  to  these  Soviet  views — ^whlch 
were  disputed  by  Jewish  leaders  whom  I  met 
in  Moscow.  And  I.  too,  am  anxious  to  see  a 
resolution  of  this  Issue,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  risk  of  retarding  the  crucial  work  of 
putting  fear  and  hostility  In  UJS.-Sovlet  re- 
lations behind  us,  forever. 

In  general,  I  do  not  believe  that  one  na- 
tion should  Interfere  directly  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  another.  But  I  also  do  not  believe 
In  silence.  And  for  many  years,  I  have  been 
active  In  opposing  what  I  believe  to  be  denial 
of  human  liberties  whenever  It  occurs — In 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  Chile,  In  Vietnam,  In 
Greece,  In  Portugal,  and  when  It  occtu^  here 
In  the  United  States,  Itself. 

Indeed,  we  In  the  United  States  have  long 
iinderstood  criticisms  of  American  society 
made  by  people  abroad.  We,  too,  are  not  a 
perfect  society.  We  have  not  entirely  solved 
problems  that  weigh  on  our  society,  prob- 
lems of  race,  of  poverty,  and  of  unequally  dis- 
tributed fruits  of  progress. 

A  central  principal  of  developing  relations 
between  countries  Is  frankness — for  oniy  In 
frankness  can  two  peoples  take  the  full 
measure  of  one  another,  find  areas  of  mutual 
Interest,  and  lay  the  basis  for  moving  beyond 
agreements  that  are  founded  merely  upon  a 
mutual  dread  of  a  cataclysmic  war. 

In  a  time  of  Cold  War,  there  was  little 
that  the  United  States  expected  of  Soviet 
society — or  they  of  us.  Yet  as  we  move  beyond 
that  era,  mutual  expectations  increase — con- 
cerning both  the  behavior  of  one  another  In 
International  affairs,  and  the  domestic 
factors  that  will  help  shape  and  direct  each 
nation's  relations  with  foreign  covmtrles. 

Can  the  Impasse  be  reaolved?  I  am  hope- 
ful It  can,  without  sacrificing  human  rights. 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  possible  to  go 
l>eyond  the  frustrations  and  the  anger  on 
both  sides  that  are  damaging  to  all  and  of 
benefit  to  none.  And  In  Moscow  I  urged  the 
Soviet  government  to  take  a  magnanimous 
action  on  the  Issue  of  emigration — an  action 
to  which  the  American  people  can  responO. 

I  do  not  iMlIeve  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
respond  to  all  the  changes  In  Its  society  that 
we  would  like,  Jutst  as  the  United  States 
will  not  respond  to  every  Soviet  desire.  But 
at  heart.  In  their  political  system  as  well 
as  In  ours,  the  ultimate  test  of  success  or 
failure  lies  not  In  the  strength  of  military 
weapons,  or  In  the  production  of  farm  and 
factory,  but  rather  in  the  lives  of  Individual 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  tonight  to 
set  forth  some  of  my  Ideas  on  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  based  on  my  per- 
sonal experiences  In  that  country.  I  have 
come  back  from  Moscow  mindful  of  the  wide 
differences  that  still  exist  between  our  two 
countries  both  in  philosophy  and  In  inter- 


ests. I  am  aware  that  In  some  areas  we  will 
remain  as  Intense  rivals.  And  I  have  a  re- 
newed seiLse  of  the  patience  that  will  be 
necessary  to  achieve  each  step  away  from 
the  risks  of  war,  and  toward  a  time  of  bet- 
ter relatvons  with  one  another. 

But  I  also  come  back  convinced  that 
much  Is  possible,  and  that  we  are  begin- 
ning a  new  time  in  the  attitudes  of  our  two 
countries.  Each  of  lis  no  longer  automloal- 
ly  views  every  act  by  the  other  with  sus- 
picion— and  even  hostility — without  an  ex- 
amination of  the  facts.  Now  that  we  both 
accept  mutual  responsibility  to  prevent 
mankind's  final  war,  we  are  beginning  to 
see  and  to  understand  each  other's  Interests, 
hopes,  and  point  of  view.  And  we  are  be- 
ginning to  And  ways  In  which  both  coun- 
tries can  act  together  to  mutual  advan- 
tage. There  wlU  be  setbacks;  there  will  be 
limits.  But  at  least  now  It  Is  possible  to  talk, 
to  listen,  and  often  to  understand.  And  as 
long  as  there  Is  understanding,  there  will 
l>e  hope  for  us  all — and  for  all  mankind. 


KANSAS  TECHNICAL  INSTTTDTE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  19 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  address  the  1974 
graduating  class  at  Kansas  Technical  In- 
stitute iirSalina,  Kans. 

This  was  the  seventh  clsiss  to  graduate 
from  the  State's  first  public  technical 
institute,  and  I  can  report  that  already 
KTI's  alumni  have  established  a  solid 
reputation  for  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  this  approach  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

By  presenting  a  wide  variety  of  coiirsea 
in  some  of  the  most  demanding  and  im- 
portant modem  technical  fields.  KTl  is 
filling  the  vitally  important  need  for  in- 
creasing the  numbers  and  quality  of 
skilled  technicians  in  our  State.  Special 
emphasis  on  aeronautical,  environmen- 
tal, electronic,  and  engineering  fields 
gives  KTI  students  a  choice  of  education 
in  some  of  the  most  sought-after  areas 
in  the  job  market  today. 

Job  placement  and  salEuy  statisticfi 
amply  demonstrate  KTI's  impact  upon 
the  State  and  in  the  lives  of  its  sJumnl. 

I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
find  further  information  about  technical 
education  important  to  them  as  they  as- 
sess the  needs  and  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  their  own  States;  therefore.  I 
£usk  imanimous  consent  that  several  in- 
formative items  concerning  Kansas 
Technical  Institute  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SoMX  Facts  on  Tbchnicai.  EIducatio* 

Dtirtng  the  past  few  decades  America  has 
made  significant  technological  progress  and 
has  reached  a  high  level  of  production 
through  the  efforts  of  Its  engineering  team. 
This  is  a  three  part  team  consisting  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  engineering  techni- 
cians, and  skilled  workers. 

The  State  of  Kansas  Is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  provided  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  prepare  individuals  for  engineering 
team  positions.  The  team  positions  are  de- 
fined as  follows: 

Scientist. — A  person  engaged  in  the  study 
concerned  with  the  observation  and  classlfl- 
catlon  of  facts  and  with  the  establishment 
of  verifiable  general  laws,  chiefly  by  induc- 
tion and  hypothesis. 
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Engineer. — A  person  engaged  jn  tbe  profes- 
sion which  lues  basic  laws  of  phTslcal  sci- 
ence to  serve  mankind.  This  Service  Is  ac- 
complished through  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical and  natural  science^  gained  by 
study,  experience  and  practice;  appUed  with 
Judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  eco- 
nomically, the  materials  and  foKes  of  nature 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Bngineering  technician. — A  person  whose 
education  and  experience  qualify  him  to 
work  In  the  field  of  englneerln|  technology. 
He  differs  from  the  craftsman  m  his  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  and  engineering  theory 
and  methods,  and  from  the  engineer  In  his 
more  specialized  background  and  in  his  use 
of  technical  skills  In  support  ol  engineering 
activities. 

Craftsman. — A  person  skilled  in  the  me- 
chanics of  his  craft  and  practiced  this  skilled 
trade  or  manual  occupation.  Hla  formal  edu- 
cation portion  of  learning  a  skill  or  trade 
comes  from  area  vocational  trailing  or  trade 
school  training.  (Report  on  Engineering 
Technology  Education  Programs  in  Kansas 
1964). 

Since  the  fail  of  1960,  the  Katiaaa  Techni- 
cal Institute  In  Sallna,  Kanai^s,  haa  been 
training  engineering  techniclaas  for  posi- 
tions oa  the  engineering  team. 

Having  earned  an  Aasociate  o|  Technology 
Degree  upon  completion  of  two  years  of  col- 
lege level  study,  KTI  graduatec  have  been 
able  to  take  their  place  on  engineering 
teams  throughout  Kansas  and  |  the  nation. 

A  survey  of  all  KTI  graduates  was  con- 
ducted In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973 
The  survey  found  that  85%  of  all  KTI  grad- 
uates are  employed  In  an  occupation  related 
to  their  field  of  study.  Of  this  figure  76%  are 
employed  in  Kansas.  T^ 

The  placement  status  of  1973  engineering 
and  technology  graduates  and  J«b  prospects 
for  1974  graduates  was  the  subject  of  a  na- 
tionwide survey  conducted  by  tl^e  Engineer- 
ing Manpower  Commission  ot  Engineers 
Joint  Council.  i 

As  Table  I  Indicates.  61  %  of  t^e  graduate 
technicians  in  the  United  States  in  1973  are 
employed  full  time.  Table  I  also  reveals  that 
only  5%  were  without  Jobs  or  plana  and 
that  25%  were  continuing  their  eduaitlon  in 
the  engineering  field. 


Table  2.- AVERAGE  ST/>RTING  SAURIES,  1973  GRADUATES 
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Decree  level 


OoOtrs 
per  month 


Percent 

change 

from  1972 


Kansas 
reildeni 


Non-Kansas 
resident 


Associate    degree    in    lechnotosy 

(ECPO  schools) 

Bachelors  degree  in  technology 

Bachelors  degree  in  engineering 

Masters  degree  in  engineering.^... 
Doctors  degree  in  engineering 


679 

SSO 

930 

l.OM 

1,449 


+4.9 
+3.0 
+4.3 
+5.5 
+3.8 


'Engineering  Manpower  Bulletin,  October  1973. 


TABIE    1.— PUCEMENT   STATUS   OF   1973 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  GRADUATE" 

(In  perunti 


Engineering 
degree 


8.S.     M.S.     Ph.  D. 


Employed 62 

Firft-ti  me  study 19 

MHitary  service 5 

Ottierplana 3 

Considering  job  offers.  6 

No  offers  or  plans 5 


62 

22 

7 

6 


80 
2 
3 

11 
3 
2 


ENGINEERING 


Technology 
degree 


Asso- 
ciate     B.S. 


61 

25 

I 

1 

7 
S 


76 
3 
5 
4 
8 
4 


'  Engineering  Manpower  Bulletin.  October  197:  . 

The  recent  KTI  survey  found  tfie  average 
starting  salary  of  its  graduates  to  be  approx- 
imately $700.00  per  month.  Th^  natloral 
average,  determined  by  the  Ehglneerlng 
Manpower  Commission,  was  sllehtlv  lower  at 
$879.00.  ~ 

The  average  starting  salary  at  all  degree 
levels  showed  an  Increase  over  the  1972  aver- 
age. It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
the  per  cent  of  increase  for  thej  AssocUte 
Degree  level  was  surpassed  onljr  by  the 
Masters  Degree  level. 

Table  3  lists  the  average  starting  salary 
for  aU  degree  levels  In  1973  and  the  per  cent 
of  change  from  1972. 


In  the  opinion  of  college  placement  direc- 
tors surveyed,  1974  graduates  In  engineering 
related  fields  will  be  in  great  demand.  The 
demand  Is  expected  to  be  so  great  for  gradu- 
ate technicians  that  69%  of  the  surveyed 
placement  directors  expect  a  slight  to  major 
shortage  of  graduates.  Only  5%  expect  more 
graduates  than  jobs. 

HOW    THE    BUBVEY    WAS   CONDtTCTED 

EMC  has  surveyed  the  placement  status 
Of  engineering  graduates  since  1968  and  of 
technology  graduates  since  1987.  Placement 
statistics  for  1973  were  based  on  replies  from 
246  schools  covering  35,024  graduates.  Salary 
averages  for  technology  graduates  were  based 
on  data  from  87  schools  reporting  3412  offers. 
The  College  Placement  Council.  Inc.  is  the 
source  of  starting  salary  data  for  engineer- 
ing graduates. 

WHAT  IS   KTT 

The  Kansas  Technical  Institute  was  estab- 
lished by  the  1965  Kansas  Legislature  as  the 
State's  first  public  Technical  Institute.  It  Is 
located  In  Sallna,  BCansas  and  offers  the  As- 
sociate of  Technology  Degree  In  ten  pro- 
grams: Aeronautical  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy, Aviation  Maintenance  Management, 
Civil  Technology,  Environmental  Technology! 
Computer  Science,  Electromc  Data  Process- 
ing, Electronic  Technology,  Mechanical 
Technology.  Welding  Specialist,  and  General 
Technology.  KTI  also  offers  a  FAA  certified 
program  In  Airframe  and  Powerplant  Main- 
tenance for  aircraft  mechanics.  A  certificate 
of  completion  U  given  after  completion  of 
the  A  &  P  Program. 

Graduates  of  KTI  have  been  able  to  "take 
their  choice"  of  job  openings  in  Kansas  and 
the  nation.  A  1973  survey  of  KTI  graduates 
found  86%  employed  in  a  field  related  to 
their  course  of  study  at  KTI  with  76%  em- 
ployed In  Kansas. 

GOALS    or   THE    INSHTUTE 

The  major  goal  of  the  Kansas  Technical 
Institute  Is  to  provide  two-year;  college-level 
programs  of  applied  science  and  technology 
which  enable  the  student  to  become  em- 
ployable upon  graduation. 

The  second  goal  of  the  Institute  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  broad  base  of  mathematics,  physical 
science,  conmiunlcatlons,  and  technical  spe- 
cialty courses  to  enable  the  students  to  buUd 
upon  and  expand  their  knowledge  and  skills 
as  they  work  in  their  areas  of  specialization. 
The  Institute's  third  goal  U  to  provide  a 
basis  for  understanding  fundamental  scien- 
tific and  engineering  principles  to  afford  stu- 
dents  the  opportunity  to  pursue  further  aca^ 
demlc  study  In  a  technical  field. 

Another  goal  of  the  Institute  Is  to  offer 
selected  courses  to  the  adult  community  of 
Kansas  so  that  they  may  update  their  educa- 
tion. Improve  technical  skills,  or  pursue  self- 
improvement.  For  this  purpose,  the  Office  of 
Community  Services  has  been  established. 
ncEs 
Pees  at  Kansas  Technical  Institute  are  es- 
tablished by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  description  of  the  current  student 
fees  per  semester  at  the  Institute: 


Regular  semester  fees:  ■ 

Incidental  fee- $120.00  $360.00 

Student  activities ." 10.00  10  00 

Student  union s.oo  5.00 

c^..    If**'— .-.-i  •---,- 135.00  375.00 

Students  enrolled  in  6  semester 

credits  or  less: 

Incidental  fees  (per  semester 

„  credit) 8.50  25.50 

Student  activities' 5. 00  5  00 

Student  union > 2.50  2!50 

Summer  session  fees: 

Incidental  fees  (per  semester 

„  efwlit) 8.50  25.50 

Student  Ktivities 5.00  5.00 

Student  union 2.50  2.50 


■  Interterm  cost  included  in  semester  fees. 
'  Special  programs  and  seminars  may  be  exempt  from  these 
fees. 

GENERAL    TECHUOLOCT 

Many  small-to  medium-size  industries  in 
Kansas  have  shown  a  need  for  a  technician 
who  Is  diverse  In  skills,  since  in  many  cases 
they  are  not  large  enough  to  fill  their  staff 
with  specialists  from  the  many  areas  they 
require.  Jobs  such  as  Inspector,  Estimator, 
Detail  Draftsman,  Test  Technician,  Custom- 
er Service  Technician.  Production  Planner. 
and  several  others,  require  a  broad  based 
education  in  several  areas.  Therefore,  the 
General  Technician  program  will  provide  the 
graduates  who  are  broadly  trained  across  the 
fields  of  Electronics,  Civil,  and  Mechanical 
Technologies  and  can  fill  the  needs  of  these 
Industries. 

The  term  "technician"  refers  to  workers 
whose  jobs  require  both  knowledge  and  use 
of  scientific  and  mathematical  theory:  spe- 
cialized applied  education  of  training  in 
some  aspect  of  technology  or  science;  and 
who,  as  a  rule,  work  directly  with  scientists 
or  engineers.  The  education  of  the  techni- 
cian is  "things"  oriented.  The  worker  must 
have  the  abUlty  to  visualize  objects  and  to 
make  sketches  and  drawings.  It  requires  that 
he  have  an  aptitude  in  mathematics.  Many 
Jobs  require  some  familiarity  with  one  or 
more  of  the  skilled  trades,  although  not  the 
ability  to  perform  as  a  craftsman.  Some  jobs 
demand  extensive  knowledge  of  industrial 
machinery,  too^ls,  equipment,  and  processes. 
Some  Jobs  held  by  these  technicians  are 
supervisory  and  require  both  technical 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  supervise 
people.  ^ 

Technicians  also  work  in  Jobs  related  to 
production.  They  usually  work  in  close  rela- 
tionship with  an  engineer  or  scientist  but  are 
not  \mder  close  supervision.  They  may  aid 
In  the  various  phases  of  production  opera- 
tion, such  as  working  out  specifications  for 
materials  and  methods  of  manufacture,  de- 
vising tests  to  Insure  quality  control  of 
products,  or  making  tlme-and-motlon  stud- 
ies designed  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  a 
particular  operation. 

The  General  Technician  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  graduate  with  the  com- 
petency to  begin  work  in  many  of  the  areas 
and  have  the  skills  described  alsove. 

AERONAUTICAL      TECHNOLOGY — AIBPaAME         AND 
POWKRPLANT — MAINTENANCE    BfANAOEMENT 

Aeronautical  technician 
Aeronautical  engineering  pertains  to  me- 
chanical flight  in  the  atmosphere.  The  aero- 
nautical technician  assists  the  aeronautical 
engineer  in  all  phases  of  design,  production, 
and  operational  aspects  of  aircraft.  Including 
commercial  passenger,  freight,  small  private 
planes,  and  helicopters. 

The  majority  of  aeronautical  technicians 
are  employed  by  the  aerospace  Industry,  gov- 
ernment. Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
the  airlines,  and  are  engaged  In  research,  de- 
sign, and  development  activities.  The  tech- 
nician may  be  Involved  in  aircraft  design, 
flight    testing,   evaluation,   or   experimental 
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laboratory  work.  Other  technicians  work  in 
production,  estiinatlng  the  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  necessary  to  complete  a  project. 
StUl  other  technicians  are  sales  or  field  serv- 
ice representatives,  performing  technical  as- 
sistance services  for  customers  or  helping  to 
prepare  manuals  and  other  technical  litera- 
ture. Aeronautical  technicians  must  be  able 
to  work  with  scientific  and  engineering  test 
equipment  Including  the  slide  rule,  under- 
stand the  principles  of  higher  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering,  and  write  clear  and 
concise  technical  reports.  They  must  be  log. 
leal,  patient,  and  objective,  capable  of  per- 
forming under  the  stress  of  time  limitations, 
and  of  dealing  with  potentially  hazardous  sit- 
uations. High  school  courses  should  include 
as  much  math  and  science  as  i>osslble,  draft- 
ing, industrial  and   machine  shop   practice, 
and    English.    The    prospective    technician 
should  then  take  an  aeronautical  technician 
course  at  a  vocational-technical  institute  or 
community  college  and  obtain  an  associate 
degree.  The  long-range  employment  outlook 
for  men  and  women.  Is  good.  Beglim^lng  tech- 
nicians advance  by  taking  on  additional  re- 
spousibllitles,  though  their  Job  title  may  re- 
main the  same.  With  experience,  a  technician 
may  supervise  other  trainees  or  technicians, 
or  may  be  assigned  Independent  responsibil- 
ity.  With   additional   education,    the    tech- 
nician may  become  an  aeronautical  engineer, 
and  many  companies  offer  a  tuition  refund 
plan.    In   the   late    1960's,    beginning    tech- 
nicians    earned     between    $475     and     $600 
monthly.  Experienced  technicians  earned  be- 
tween $850  and  $1,500  monthly.  KTI  grad- 
uates in  May   1973  averaged  $700  monthly 
starting  salary.  Technicians  usually  work  a 
35-  to  40-hour  week  at  a  desk  or  In  a  research 
department,  laboratory,  or  engineering  de- 
partment. Some  outdoor  work  may  be  neces- 
sary, depending  upon  the  technician's  par- 
ticular project  assignment. 

Airframe  and  powerplant 
Aircraft  mechanics  keep  airplanes  operat- 
ing safely  and  efficiently.  They  do  routine 
maintenance  as  well  as  repairing  and  replac- 
ing damaged  or  worn  parts. 

Mechanics  employed  by  the  airlines  work 
either  at  the  larger  airline  terminals  mak- 
ing emergency  repairs  on  aircraft,  or  at  an 
airline  main  overhaul  base  where  they  make 
major  repairs  or  periodic  inspections.  These 
mechanics  may  specialize  In  work  on  a  par- 
ticular part   of  the   aircraft,  such   as  pro- 
pellers,  landing   gear,   or   hydraulic   equip- 
ment. They  frequently  take  apart   a  com- 
plex airplane  comix>nent,   replace  damaged 
or  worn  parts,  put  the  component  together, 
and  test  it  to  make  sure  that  it  is  operating 
perfectly.  They  may  perform  this  work  at  the 
direction  of  a  flight  engineer  or  lead  me- 
chanic, or  they  may  be  responsible  for  ex- 
amining the  entire  aircraft  to  find  the  source 
major  repairs  or  periodic  Inspections.  These 
repair  or  maintenance  work  must  be  licensed 
by  the  FAO  (Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion) as  airframe  or  powerplant  mechanics. 
At  least  18  months'  experience  working  with 
airframes  or  engines  Is  required  to  obtain 
either  license,  and  at  least  30  months'  expe- 
rience is  required  to  obtain  both.  All  appli- 
cants must  pass  a  written  test  and  give  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  their  abUity.  Airlines 
prefer  men  between  20  and  30,  in  good  physi- 
cal condition,  with  a  high  school  diploma 
for  their  apprenticeship  programs.  Another 
way   to   train   for   aircraft   mechanic   posi- 
tions is  by  attendance  at  an  FAA-approved 
mechanic  school.  Most  of  these  have  an  18- 
to  24-month  program.  Also,  several  colleges 
and  universities  offer  two-year  programs.  The 
employment  outlook  Is  excellent.  Mechanics 
can  advance  to  positions  as  lead  mechanic, 
inspector,  and  shop  foreman.  Mechanics  em- 
ployed by  scheduled  airimes  averaged  $716 
monthly  in  the  late  1960's.  KTI  graduates 
In  May  1973  averaged  $700  monthly  starting 
salary.  Work  is  done  in  hangars  or  In  other 
Indoor  areas  as  much  as  possible. 


Maintenance  management 

The  field  of  aviation  has  many  areas  that 
require  diverse  technical  skills.  Kansas  Tech- 
nical Institute  offers  the  Airframe  and  Pow- 
erplant Maintenance  Program  that  provides 
the  Aviation  Mechanics  necessary  for  both 
Commercial  and  Civil  Aviation.  These  people 
provide  a  very  necessary  service  but  they 
flrul  they  have  one  basic  weakness — funda- 
mental business  management 

Kansas  Technical  Institute  has  recognized 
this  weakness  and  has  opened  a  new  cur- 
riculum for  Aviation  Maintenance  Techni- 
cians. The  curriculum  Is  In  Aviation  Mainte- 
nance Management  and  is  to  be  taught  on 
both  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  and  Kansas  Tech 
campuses.  The  corsortUmi  agreement  be- 
tween Kansas  Weslyan  and  Kansas  Tech 
has  made  the  curriculum  possible. 

This  curriculum  Is  available  to  graduates 
of  the  KTI  Aviation  Maintenance  curriculum 
or  to  individuals  who  already  f>ossess  an 
PA.A.  Airframe  and  Powerplant  Mechanics 
License. 

Graduates  of  this  curriculum  will  find  an 
advantage  towiird  obtaining  supervisory  and 
management  positions  with  commercial  air- 
lines, aircraft  companies,  corporate  business 
aircraft  operators,  fixed-base  operators,  re- 
pair stations  and  governmental  filght 
agencies. 

CIVIL     TECHNOLOGY ENVIRONMENTAL     PROTEC- 
TION TECHNOLOGY 


Civil  technology 
Civil  engineering  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  fields  of  specialization  in  the  engi- 
neering profession.  Its  tasks  include  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  airports,  highways, 
harbor  facilities,  irrigation  systems,  and  com- 
munity and  Industrial  planning.  The  civil 
technician  plays  an  Important  part  In  all 
these  activities. 

Many  civil  technicians  work  fo^  state  high- 
way departments,  or  railroad  ot  airport  la- 
clllties.   They  collect   data,   help   to   design 
and  draw  plans,  and  lay  out  and  supervise 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  road- 
ways, railroad  routes,  or  airports.  Technicians 
may  also  help  to  plan,  build,  and  maintain 
city    and     county    transjjortation    systems, 
drainage  systems,  and  water  and  sewage  fa- 
culties. Still  other  civU  technicians  test  ma- 
terials, supervise  construction,  and  determine 
that  plans  and  specifications  have  been  fol- 
lowed   In    the    construction    of    buildings, 
bridges,  or  similar  structures.  Civil  techni- 
cians can  also  work  for  testing  laboratories 
or    manufacturing    companies,    helping    to 
design  or  test  new  processes  and  materials. 
Civil  technicians  should  be  able  to  work  well 
with  other  people,  and  have  the  ability  to 
think  and  plan  ahead.  High  school  graduation 
is  necessary,  and  courses  should  Include  two 
years  of  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  foxir  years  of  English, 
and  mechanical  drawing.  The  student  shoiild 
then  attend  a  two-year  college  or  technical 
Institute.  The  civil  technology  program  nor- 
mally leads  to  an  associate  degree.  Courses 
usually  Include  more  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence subjects,  and  technical  specialty  courses 
such  as  surveying  materials,  hydraulics,  high- 
way and  bridge  construction  and  design,  rail 
and  water  systems,  and  costs  and  estimates. 
The  average  starting  salary  for  Civil  Techni- 
cians with  an  Associate  Degree  was  $694.00. 
This  average  figure  was  reported  by  the  En- 
gineering Manpower  Commission  of  the  En- 
gineers Joint  Council  and  is  based  on  figures 
submitted    by   26    schools    throughout    the 
United  States.  KTI  graduates  in  May  1973 
averaged  $700  monthly  starting  salary.  Tech- 
nicians who  advance  to  the  position  of  con- 
struct!on  superintendent  often  receive  large 
bonuses  if  a  Job  is  completed  ahead  of  sched- 
ule   or    for   less   than    the   estimated    coet. 
Working  conditions  vary  from  Job   to  Job. 
Technicians  working  in  the  area  of  construc- 
tion or  surveying  will  be  outdoors  moet  of 


the  time.  Those  who  work  on  computation, 
drafting,  design,  or  research  usually  work  in- 
doors in  clean,  pleasant,  and  quiet  surround- 
ings. 

Environmental  protection 

Rapidly  growing  public  concern  over  en- 
vironmental quality  has  resulted  in  a  dra- 
matic Increase  In  the  manpower  needed  to 
develop,  plan,  and  Implement  pollution  pre- 
vention and  control  activities.  Although  mass 
public  concern  is  relatively  recent,  the  need- 
ed technology  has  been  developing  for  many 
years.  It  was  begxm  largely  by  the  concern 
and  efforts  of  health  officers  and  sanitary 
-engineers  in  providing  safe  supplies  of  drink- 
ing water,  milk  and  foods;  and  by  many  nat- 
ural resource  and  wUdllfe  conservationists. 
A  wide  variety  of  professionals  and  techm- 
clans  are  now  mvolved  in  a  broad  scale  pro- 
gram of  protecting  and  restoring  the  quality 
of  our  modern  environment. 

Environmental  protection  and  control  ef- 
forts represent  a  diverse  area  of  work  and 
consequently  draw  heavily  upon  a  wl3e  varie- 
ty of  occupational  skills.  Virtually  every  om 
cupation  can  be  related  in  some  phase  to  an 
aspect  of  environmental  protection  and  re- 
source conservation.  The  extensive  natiu-e  of 
environmental  pollutants  permit  contribu- 
tions by  a  wide  spectrum  of  occupations. 
These  occupations  have  skill  levels  ranging 
from  entry  level  operation  type  Jobs  to  the 
technician  to  the  PhD  levels. 

A  program  In  Environmental  Protection 
Technology,  closely  tied  to  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering Technology  program  at  KTI.  trains 
the  Environmental  Technicians  necessary  to 
provide  the  needed  technical  support  for 
solving  the  problems  of  water  protection.  The 
Water  Protection  program  Is  established  on 
an  option  basis  so  that  the  student  may  se- 
lect one  of  several  career  possibilities.  He  will 
be  guided  In  the  selection  of  his  courses  so 
that  he  will  be  able  to  perform  in  the  occupa- 
tional area  of  his  choice. 

A  Water  Protection  Technician  performs 
functions  In  the  areas  of  water  systems  de- 
sign, laboratory  technician,  and  environmen- 
tal inspection.  His  purpose  will  be  to  protect 
and  improve  our  water  supplies.  Treatment 
of  the  waste  water  sources  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Water  Protection  Tech- 
nician and  the  graduate  will  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  broad  field  of  water  pollution  and 
treatment  and  the  design  background  neces- 
sary to  perform  a  function  needed  by  many 
agencies. 

The  Engineering  Manpower  Commission  of 
the  Engineers  Jomt  Council  reports  that  the 
average  starting  salary  of  Environmental 
Technicians  in  1973  was  $668.00  per  month. 
This  average  figure  was  based  on  facts  sub- 
mitted by  6  schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  fact  this  is  a  new  cur- 
riculum at  KTI,  the  first  EnvlronmenUl 
Technicians  wlU  graduate  in  the  Spring  of 
1974.  * 


INFLATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinued Inflation  at  the  present  rate  could 
put  the  future  of  our  country  In  jeopardy. 

We  are  still  pajrlng  for  many  of  the 
bold  new  initiatives  that  have  been  pro- 
posed over  the  last  20  to  30  years. 

Inflation  cannot  be  contained  in  the 
long  run  unless  there  is  control  over  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  Government  should  aim  toward  a 
balanced  budget  in  1976  as  a  key  to  con- 
trolling the  Nation's  totally  unacceptable 
inflation  rate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  wonls  I  have 
Just  spoken  may  soimd  somewhat  tjrplcal 
of  the  views  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
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Idaho.  In  truth,  they  are  n  )t  my  own. 
They  are  words  spoken  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  E.  Simon  in  an  In- 
terview with  Associated  Press  reporter 
R.  Gregory  Nokes.  And  when  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  calls  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et, it  is  news,  indeed. 

Bill  Simon  continues  to  prove  he  Is  one 
of  the  Nation's  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants. First,  he  took  charge  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  problems  and  got  those 
policies  back  mi  the  right  tirack.  Upon 
his  promotion  to  the  job  df  Treasiuy 
Secretary,  he  called  for  restoration  of 
the  right  to  own  and  hold  gold — a  matter 
which  the  Senate  will  have  before  it  later 
on  today.  And  now,  he  puts  the  blame  for 
inflation  right  where  It  belongs — on  defi- 
cit spending.  [ 

Secretary  Simon  says  he  pas  no  bold 
new  program  to  control  Inllation.  But 
the  mere  thought  that  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  responsible  for  the  development 
of  economic  policy  would  dare  to  speak 
so  candidly  Ls  bold  enough  in  Itself. 

I  pledge  here  and.  now  toi  work  with 
Mr.  Simon  in  his  efforts  to  bring  this 
about,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  will  do  likewise.  Meani?hlle,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  tht  article  as 
It  appeared  in  the  May  28  edition  of  the 
Washington    Post    be    printed    in    the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

Balanckd  Bttdcet  Ueged  Bt\  Simon 
(By  R.  Oregory  Nokef ) 

Treasury  Secretary  William  Hi  Simon  says 
the  government  should   aim 
anced  budget  In  1976  as  a  key 
the  nation's  "totally  imacceptal 
ratfl. 

Inflation  cannot  be  contalni 
run  unless  there  Is  control  ove: 
spending,  Slnion  said  in  an  In 

He  added  that  the  federal  bu<lget  has  been 
in  deficit  for  14  of  tl^e  last  15  yfars  and  "we 
have  to  get  back  to^e  cdd  uae  religion  of 
spending  what  we  <5ke  In,  in  t|ils  country." 

Simon  said  that  "having  bt^lget  deflclta 
is  wrong  .  .  ." 

[The  Interview  with  Slmoh'  took  place 
Friday,  with  an  agreement  that  reports  on 
It  would  not  be  released  untU  5|e8terday.  On 
Sunday.  Chairman  Arthur  P.  ^ums  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  gave  a  gtlmmer  view. 
He  said  continued  inflation  at:  the  present 
rate  could  place  "the  future  of i  our  cxjuntry 
In  Jeopardy, "  adding  that  "the  federal  budget 
has  to  be  handled  more  responsibly  than  In 
the  past." 

I  Presidential  press  secretaryj  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  told  United  Press  IntefTiatlonal  in 
an  Interview  yesterday  that  "tte  President 
la  right  and  Biirns  Is  wrong  ab<)ut  economic 
prospects."  Mr.  NLxon  has  said  the  worst  of 
inflation  Is  over.] 

Simon,  who  succeeded  CJeorge]  P.  Shultz  as 
Treasury  Secretary  earlier  this 'month,  said 
he  bad  no  "bold  new  program"  to  control  in- 
flation. He  indicated  he  felt  siich  programs 
often  end  up  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

"We  are  stUl  paying  for  many  of  the  bold 
new  Initiatives  that  have  been  proposed  over 
the  last  20  to  30  years,"  he  said.  > 

Simon  said  It  would  not  ba  possible  to 
balance  the  1975  budget,  whjlch  projects 
a  defldt  of  99.4  bUllon,  but  4aid  he  feels 
some  cuts  In  spending  may  be  possible. 

"My  bias  obviously  Is  to  makt  every  effort 
to  do  this,"  said  Simon,  who  described  him- 
self as  a  flnanclal  conservative. 

"I    dont    consider    this    baling    at    the 
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moon,"  he  added,  alluding  to  a  statement  by 
Budget  Director  Roy  L.  Ash,  who  recently 
said  talk  of  budget  cuts  In  1975  was  like 
baying  at  the  moon. 

While  a  balanced  budget  next  year  is  be- 
yond reach.  "I  would  certainly  aim  toward  a 
balanced  budget  in   1976,"  Simon  said. 

But  he  cautioned  that  It  was  difficult  to 
predict  whether  a  balanced  budget  would  be 
possible  next  year. 

Even  the  best  e0orts  of  the  government 
this  year  cannot  bring  Inflation  much  below 
7^  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Simon 
said.  The  Inflation  rate  In  the  first  three 
months  was  11.5  per  cent. 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  totally  unacceptable  rate  of  Inflation 
but  certainly  not  double-digit  inflation,"  he 
said. 


A  GREAT  LADY 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Sadie 
Gorbet,  a  native  of  Crescent  City,  Ca^., 
recently  passed  away  unnoticed.  In  rec- 
ognition of  a  great  lady,  I  would  like  to 
tell  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a  little 
about  her. 

She  was  a  wise  woman.  She  was  also 
a  warm  human  being  with  a  sparkling 
sense  of  humor, 

I  remember  her  well  from  the  1972 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach.  She  was  the  only  Indian 
on  the  CaUf  omia  delegation  and  she  was 
73  years  old. 

Though  crippled  with  arthritis,  she 
was  determined  to  go  to  the  convention 
and  be  part  of  the  political  process  she 
had  worked  In  for  many  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Democratic  central 
committee. 

Sadie  was  dedicated  and  spent  her  life 
striving  for  a  better  community  for  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  Since  the  1930's 
she  had  helped  and  worked 'for  those 
people  less  fortunate  than  she.  She  had 
been  president  of  the  local  PTA  and 
spent  long  hours  as  a  registrar  of  voters. 

She  gave  of  herself  willingly  to  pre- 
serve a  system  of  government  she 
strongly  believed  In.  Sadie  Is  gone  now 
and  we  all  shall  miss  her. 


THE  MENACE  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
important  address,  entitled,  "The  Men- 
ace of  Inflation."  was  delivered  May  26 
by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  at  the  141st  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Illinois  College  at  Jack- 
sonville, ni. 

Dr,  Bums  issued  a  warning  that  needs 
to  be  heard  and  studied  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  in  Congress.  He  sees  the  cur- 
rent inflationary  conditions  threatening 
the  "very  foundations  of  our  society." 

This  warning  is  not  idle  talk,  but 
rather  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem and  its  preservation.  If  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation  falls  to  take  the  hard, 
long  road  to  meet  this  problem  we  znlght 
witness  economic  changes  which  feuld 
alter  our  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  attempt  to 
highlight  this  speech  I  would  rather  urge 
again  it  be  read  and  studied.  With  this 
view  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Bums'  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Menace  of  Intlation 
(By  Arthur  F.  Bums) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  here 
in  the  heartland  of  America.  As  graduates  of 
this  College,  you  are  launching  your  careers 
at  a  challenging  but  troubled  time.  Con- 
fidence In  established  Institutions,  particu- 
larly in  our  government,  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  And 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  economy  have 
been  shaken  by  the  deblUtatlng  effects  of 
Inflation  on  the  nation's  businesses,  workers, 
and  consumers. 

Inflation  Is  not  a  new  problem  for  the 
United  States,  nor  Is  It  conflned  to  our  coun- 
try. Inflationary  forces  are  now  rampant  in 
every  major  Industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
Inflation  is  raging  also  In  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  apparently  in  socialist  coun- 
tries as  well  as  those  that  practice  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  gravity  of  our  current  inflationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
prices  In  the  United  States  have  of  late 
been  rising  faster  than  In  any  other  peace- 
time period  of  our  history.  If  past  experience 
Is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our  country  is  In 
jeopardy.  No  country  that  I  know  of  has  been 
able  to  maintain  widespread  economic  pros- 
perity once  inflation  got  out  of  hand.  And 
the  unhappy  consequences  are  by  no  means 
solely  of  an  economic  character.  If  long  con- 
tinued, inflation  at  anything  like  the  pres- 
ent rate  would  threaten  the  very  foimdatlons 
of  our  society. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  today 
the  sources  of  our  inflationary  problem,  the 
havoc  being  wrought  in  the  economy,  and 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  regain  gen- 
eral price  stability  and  thus  strengthen  con- 
fidence in  our  nation's  future. 

A  large  part  of  the  recent  upsurge  In  prices 
has  been  due  to  special  factors.  In  mbst  years, 
economic  trends  of  individual  nations  tend 
to  diverge.  But  during  1973  a  busln^-cycle 
boom  occurred  shnultaneously  In  thelUnlted 
States  and  In  every  other  major  Industrial 
country.  With  production,  rising  rapidly 
across  the  world,  prices  of  labor,  materials, 
and  finished  products  were  bid  up  every- 
where. 

To  make  matters  worse,  disappointing  crop 
harvests  in  a  number  of  countries  in  1972 
forced  a  sharp-run-up  in  the  prices  of  food 
last  year.  The  manipulation  of  petroleum 
supplies  and  prices  by  oU-exportlng  coun- 
tries gave  another  dramatic  pu^  to  the  gen- 
eral price  level  last  autumn  and  early  this 
year.  The  Influence  of  these  factors  is  still 
being  felt  In  consumer  markets. 

Recently,  our  price  level  has  also  reacted 
strongly  to  the  removal  of  wage  and  price 
controls — a  painful,  but  essential  adjustment 
In  the  return  to  free  markets. 

These  special  factors,  however,  do  not  ac- 
count for  all  of  oiu*  inflation.  For  many 
years,  our  economy  and  that  of  other  nations 
has  had  a  serious  underlying  bias  towEird  In- 
flation which  has  simply  been  magnifled  by 
the  special  InflQences  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Ironically,  the  roots  of  that  bias  He  chiefly 
In  the  rising  aspirations  of  people  every- 
where. We  are  a  nation  In  a  hurry  for  more 
and  more  of  what  we  consider  the  good 
things  of  life.  I  do  not  quertion  that  yearn- 
ing. Properly  directed,  it  can  be  a  powerful 
force  for  human  betterment.  Difficulties 
arise,  however,  when  people  in  general  seek 
to  reach  their  goals  by  means  of  short  cuts; 
and  that  is  what  has  happened. 

Of  late,  Individuals  have  come  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  their  own  Initiative,  and 
more  on  goWmment,  to  achieve  their  eco- 
nomic objectlvevThe  public  nowadays  ex- 
pects the  government  to  maintain  prosperous 
economic  conditions,  to  limit  such  declines 
in  employment  as  may  occasionally  occur,  to 
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ease  the  burden  of  job  loss  or  Illness  or 
retirement,  to  sustain  the  Incomes  of  farm- 
ers, homebViilders,  and  so  on.  These  are  laud- 
able objectives,  and  we  and  other  nations 
have  moved  a  considerable  distance  toward 
their  realization.  Unfortunately,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  so,  governmental  budgets  have 
gotten  out  of  control,  wages  and  prices  have 
become  less  responsive  to  the  discipline  of 
market  forces,  and  Inflation  has  emerged  as 
the  most  dangerous  economic  ailment  of  our 
time. 

The  awesome  imbalance  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  probably  the  contributory  factor 
to  Inflation  that  you  have  heard  the  most 
about.  In  the  past  five  years,  total  Federal 
e:q)endltures  have  Increased  about  50  per 
cent.  In  that  time  span,  the  cumulative 
budgiet  deficit  of  the  Federal  government. 
Including  government-sponsored  enterprises, 
has  totaled  more  than  $100  billion.  In  fi- 
nancing this  deficit,  and  also  In  meeting 
huge  demands  for  credit  by  businesses  and 
consumers,  tremendous  pressures  have  been 
placed  on  o\ir  credit  mechanisms  and  the 
supply  of  money  has  grown  at  a  rate  In- 
consistent with  price  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  in  this  graduat- 
ing class  Is  aware  of  some  'of  the  trouble- 
some consequences  of  inflation.  The  prices 
of  virtually  everything  you  buy  have  been 
rifling  and  are  stUl  going  up.  For  the  tj'pical 
American  worker,  the  increase  in  weekly 
earnings  during  the  past  year,  while  sizable 
in  dollars,  has  been  wiped  out  by  inflation. 
In  fact,  the  real  weekly  take-home  pay  of 
the  average  worker  is  now  below  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  real  value  of 
accumulated  savings  deposits  has  also  de- 
clined, and  the  pressure  of  rising  prices  on 
family  budgets  has  led  to  a  worrisome  In- 
crease in  delinquency  rates  on  home  mort- 
gages and  consumer  loans. 

Many  consumers  have  responded  to  these 
developments  by  postponing  or  canceUlng 
plans  for  buying  homes,  autos,  and  other 
big-ticket  items.  Sales  of  new  autos  began 
to  decline  in  the  spring  of  1973,  and  so  too 
did  sales  of  furniture  and  appliances,  mobile 
homes,  and  newly  built  dwellings.  The  weak- 
ness'  in  consumer  markets,  largely  engen- 
dered by  Inflation,  slowed  our  economic 
growth  rate  last  year  some  months  before 
the  effects  of  the  oil  shortage  began  to  be 
felt. 

Actually,  the  sales  of  some  of  our  nation's 
leading  business  firms  have  been  on  the 
wane  for  a  year  or  more.  Their  costs,  mean- 
while, have  continued  to  soar  with  Increas- 
ing wage  rates  and  sharply  rising  prices  of 
materials. 

The  effect  on  business  proflts  was  Ignored 
for  a  time  because  accountants  typically 
reckon  the  value  of  Inventories — and  also 
the  value  of  machinery  and  equipment  used 
up  in  production — at  original  cost,  rather 
than  at  current  Inflated  prices.  These  ac- 
counting practices  create  an  illusory  cle- 
ment in  proflts— an  element  that  Is  not 
available  for  distribution  to  stockholders  In 
view  of  the  need  to  replace  Inventories,  plant, 
and  equipment  at  appreciably  higher  prices. 
Worse  StUl,  the  Illusory  part  of  proflts  Is 
subject  to  the  Income  tax,  thus  aggravating 
the  deterioration  In  proflts.  This  result  is 
especlaUy  unfortunate  because  of  the  short- 
age of  industrial  capacity  that  now  exists 
in  key  sectors  of  our  economy — particularly 
In  the  basic  materials  area. 

By  early  this  year,  a  confrontation  with 
economic  reality  could  no  longer  be  put  off 
Major  business  corporations  found  that  the 
volume  of  Investlble  funds  generated  Inter- 
nally was  not  Incre^ing  fast  enough  to  fi- 
nance the  rising  costs  of  new  plant  and 
equipment,  or  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  rebuUd  Inventorlea.  Businesses 
began  to  scramble  for  boctcwed  funds  at 
commercial  banks  and  In  the  public  markets 
for  money  and  capital.  Our  flnanclal  markets 
have  therefore  come  under  severe  strain. 
Interest   rates  have  risen  sharply;    savings 
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flows  have  been  diverted  from  mortgage  lend- 
ing Institutions;  security  dealers  have  expe- 
rienced losses;  prices  of  common  stocks  have 
declined;  the  liquidity  of  some  enterprises 
has  been  called  Into  question;  and  tensions 
of  a  financial  nature  have  spilled  over  into 
international  markets. 

Concerned  as  we  aU  are  about  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  Inflation,  there  Is 
even  greater  reason  for  concern  about  the 
impact  on  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. We  must  not  risk  the  social  stresses 
that  persistent  Inflation  breeds.  Because  of 
its  capricious  effects  on  the  income  and 
wealth  of  a  nation's  families  and  businesses, 
inflation  Inevitably  causes  disIUusionment 
and  discontent.  It  robs  mlUlons  of  citizens 
who  In  their  desire  to  be  self-reliant  have 
set  aside  funds  for  the  education  of  their 
children  or  their  own  retirement,  and  it  hits 
many  of  the  poor  and  elderly  especially  hard. 
In  recent  weeks,  governments  have  fallen 
In  several  major  countries,  in  part  because 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  inflation.  Among  our 
own  people,  the  distortions  and  Injustices 
wrought  by  Inflation  have  contributed  mate- 
rially to  distrust  of  government  officials  and 
of  government  policies,  and  even  to  some 
loss  of  confidence  In  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Discontent  bred  by  Inflation  can 
provoke  profoundly  disturbing  social  and 
political  change,  as  the  history  of  other 
nations  teaches.  I  do  not  believe  I  exag- 
gerate In  saying  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  Inflation  could  well  be  a  signifi- 
cant decline  of  economic  and  political  free- 
dom for  the  American  people. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
struggle  to  curb  inflation  will  not  succeed 
and  who  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  to 
adjust  to  Inflation  rather  than  to  flght  it. 
On  this  view,  contractual  payments  of  all 
sorts— wages,  salaries,  social  security  bene- 
fits,  interest  on  bank  loans  and  deposits  and 
so  on— should  be  written  with  escalator 
clauses  so  as  to  minimize  the  distortions  and 
injustices  that  Infiatlon  normally  causes. 

This  is  a  well-meaning  proposal,  but  it  Is 
neither  sound  nor  practical.  For  one  thing 
there  are  hundreds  of  biUions  of  doUars  of 
outstanding  contracts— on  mortgages  public 
and  private  bonds,  insurance  policies  and 
the  like— that  as  a  practical  matter  could 
not  be  renegotiated.  Even  with  regard  to 
new  undertakings,  the  obstacles  to  achieving 
satisfactory  escalator  arrangements'ln  our 
free  and  complex  economy,  where  people  dif- 
fer so  much  in  financial  sophistication  seem 
insuperable.  More  important  still,  by  kaklng 
rit  easier  for  many  people  to  live  with  Infia- 
\  tion,  escalator  arrangements  would  gravely 
weaken  the  discipline  that  is  needed  to  con- 
I  duct  business  and  government  affairs  pru- 
1  dently  and  efficiently.  Universal  escalation  I 
am  therefore  convinced,  Is  an  illusory  and 
dangerous  quest.  The  responsible  course  la  to 
flght  inflation  with  all  the  energy  we  can 
muster  and  with  aU  the  weapons  at  our  com- 
mand. 

One  essential  ingredient  in  this  struggle  is 
continued  resistance  to  swift  growth  In 
money  and  credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, I  assure  you.  is  flrmly  committed  to 
this  task.  We  Intend  to  encourage  sufficient 
growth  in  supplies  of  money  and  credit  to 
finance  orderly  economic  expansion.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  be  a  wiUlng  party  to  the 
accommodation  of  rampant  Inflation. 

As  this  year's  experience  has  again  indi- 
cated, a  serious  effort  to  moderate  the  growth 
of  money  and  credit  during  a  period  of  bur- 
geoning credit  demand  results  in  higher  in- 
terest rates— particularly  on  short-term 
loans.  Troublesome  though  this  rise  In  In- 
terest rates  may  be,  it  mxist  for  a  time  be 
tolerated.  For,  if  monetary  policy  sought  to 
prevent  a  rise  In  Interest  rates  whfa  credit 
demands  were  booming,  money  and  credit 
would  expand  explosively,  with  devastating 
effects  on  the  price  level.  Any  such  policy 


would  In  the  end  be  futile,  even  as  far  as 
Interest  rates  are  concerned,  because  these 
rates  would  soon  reflect  the  rise  In  the  price 
level  and  therefore  go  up  aU  the  more.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
monetary  policy  alone  cannot  solve  our  stub- 
bom  Inflationary  problem.  We  must  work 
simultaneously  at  lessening  the  powerful  un- 
deriylng  bias  toward  inflation  that  stems 
from  excessive  total  demands  on  our  lim- 
ited resources.  This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Federal  budget  has  to  be 
handled  more  responsibly  than  it  has  been 
In  the  past. 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  operating  over  the  years  with- 
out any  semblance  of  a  rational  budget  plan. 
The  committees  that  consider  spending  op- 
erate independently  of  the  committees  that 
consider  taxes,  and  appropriations  themselves 
are  treated  in  more  than  a  dozen  different 
bUls  annually.  All  of  this  means  that  the 
Federal  budget  never  really  gets  considered 
as  a  whole— a  fact  which  helps  explain  why 
it  Is  so  often  in  deficit. 

Fortunately,  after  many  years  of  advocacy 
by  con«erned  citizens  and  legislators,  this 
glaring  deficiency  in  the  Congressional 
budget  process  is  about  to  be  remedied  BlUs 
that  would  integrate  spending  and  taxing  de- 
cislons  have  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  ThU  Is  a  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment, and  we  may  confidently  expect  flnal 
action  soon  by  the  Congress  on  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

Procedural  changes,  however,  will  mean 
little  unless  the  political  will  exists  to  exploit 
the  changes  fully.  And  this  can  happen  only 
if  the  American  people  understand  better  the 
nature  of  the  inflation  we  have  been  experi- 
enclng  and  demand  appropriate  action  by 
their  elected  representatives. 

As  you  leave  this  hall  today,  I  urge  you 
to  give  continuing  thought  and  study  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  If  it  persists.  It  will 
affect  your  personal  lives  profoundly.  Where 
possible,  I  urge  you  to  assume  a  leadership 
role  In  getting  people  eyerywhere  interested 
in  understanding  inflation  and  In  doing 
something  about  it.  In  the  great  "town  hall" 
tradition  of  America,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished if  people  organize  themselves— in 
their  offices,  trade  unions,  factories,  social 
clubs,  and  churches— to  probe  beneath  the 
superficial  explanations  of  Inflation  that  are 
the  gossip  of  everyday  life.  Productivity 
councils  in  local  communities  and  enter- 
prises, established  for  the  piupose  of  im- 
proving efficiency  and  cutting  costs,  can  be 
directly   helpful    in  restraining   Inflation. 

WhUe  I  am  on  the  subject  of  what  indi- 
viduals can  do  to  be  helpful,  let  me  note 
the  need  for  rediscovery  of  the  art  of  care- 
ful budgeting  of  family  expenditiu^e.  In 
some  of  our  businesses,  price  competition  has 
atrophied  as  a  mod©  of  economic  behavior, 
in  part  because  many  of  our  families  no 
longer  exercise  much  discipline  In  their 
spending.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  im- 
pulse shoppers,  of  gadget  buyers.  We  give  leas 
thought  than  we  should  to  choosing  among 
the  thousands  of  commodities  and  services 
available  in  our  markets.  And  many  of  us  no 

longer  practice  comparative  price  shopping 

not  even  for  blg-tlcket  Items.  Careful  spend- 
ing habits  are  not  only  In  the  best  interest 
of  every  famUy;  they  could  contribute 
powerfully  to  a  new  emphasis  on  price  com- 
petition in  consumer  markets. 

I  dfe  not  expect  that  the  path  back  to  rea- 
sonable price  stabUlty  can  be  traveled 
quickly.  Indeed,  our  govempient  will  need  to 
take  numerous  steps  to  reduee=^the  InflaJon- 
ary  bias  of  our  economy  besides  those  I  have 
emphasized.  The  forces  of  competition  In  la- 
bor and  product  markets  need  to  be 
strengthened — perhaps  by  establishing  wage 
and  price  review  boards  to  minimize  abuses 
of  economic  power,  certainly  throvigh  moi« 
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vigorous  enforcement  of  the  aiitl-trust  laws, 


besides  elimination  of  barrier  i 
skilled  occupations,  reduction 
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to  entry  In 
of  barriers  to 
Imports  from  abroad,  and  mtxllflcation  of 
minimum  wage  laws  to  Improve  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  teenagers.  Impedlknents  to  In- 
creased production  that  still  remain  In  farm- 
ing, construction  work,  and  other  Industries 
need  to  be  removed.  And  greater  incentives 
should  be  provided  for  enlarging  our  capacity 
to  produce  Industrial  material),  energy,  and 
other  products  In  short  supply. 

But  If  Inflation  cannot  be  e^ded  quickly, 
neither  can  It  be  eliminated  ta^lthout  cost. 
Some  Industries  will  inevltabl^  operate  for 
a  time  at  lower  rates  of  protfuctlon  than 
they  would  prefer.  Government)  cannot — and 
should  not — try  to  compensate  fully  for  all 
such  occurrences.  Such  a  poliy  would  in- 
volve negating  with  one  hand  what  was 
being  attempted  with  the  other. 

But  government  does  have  a  proper  ameli- 
orative role  to  paly  In  areEis.  su<Bi  as  housing, 
where  the  Incidence  of  credit  brestralnt  has 
been  disproportionately  heavyi  The  spieclal 
burden  that  has  fallen  on  |iomebuildlng 
should  be  lightened,  as  Is  the  intent  of  the 
housing  aids  which  the  Administration  re- 
cently announced.  And  my  personal  Judg- 
ment la  that  It  would  be  advisable,  too,  for 
government  to  b©  prepared.  If  tied  be,  to  ex- 
pand the  roster  of  public-service  Jobs.  This 
particular  means  of  easing  especially  trou- 
blesome situations  of  unemployment  will  not 
add  permanently  to  governmental  costs.  And 
In  any  event,  It  would  conflict  much  leas 
with  basic  antl-lnflatlon  objectives  than 
would  the  conventional  alternative  of  gen- 
eral monetary  or  fiscal  stimulus.  A  cut  In 
personal  Income  taxes,  for  Instance,  would 
serve  to  perpetuate  budget  deflilts.  Not  only 
that.  It  might  prove  of  little  al(i  to  the  par- 
ticular Industries  or  localities  fhat  are  now 
experiencing  economic  dlfllcult^.  Much  the 
same  would  be  true  of  a  monetary  policy 
that  permitted  rapid  growth  of  money  and 
credit.  There  Is  no  Justlflcatlpn  for  such 
fateful  steps  at  this  time. 

In  concluding,  I  would  slmpty  repeat  my 
central  message :  there  Is  no  ea^y  way  out  of 
the  Inflationary  morass  Into  w^lch  we  have 
allowed  ^rselves  to  sink  through  negligence 
and  Impipfect  vision.  But  I  Am  confident 
that  we  will  succeed  If  the  American  people 
become  more  alert  to  the  challenge.  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
will  Join  with  other  citizens  acriss  the  coun- 
try in  a  great  national  crusade  to  put  an  end 
to  Inflation  and  restore  the  conditions  es- 
sential to  a  stable  prosperity— la  prosperity 
whose  benefits  can  be  enjoyed  br  all  our  peo- 
ple. This  objective  Is  wlthLn  o\lr  means  and 
is  esesntlal  to  our  nation's  futfare. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14,  Prof.  Gerard  Adamf  associated 
with  Wharton  Econometrlt!  Forecast, 
Inc.,  testified  before  the  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics Subcommittee  of  thq  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  This  testl^iony,  which 
I  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  Record 
on  May  21,  provides  a  very  <^ear  picture 
of  the  economic  problems  the  Nation 
faces  in  1974. 

Professor  Adams'  testimony  shows  that 
an  economic  recovery  wlU  |be  slow  in 
coming,  that  inflation  will  be  Jiigher  than 
the  administration  has  predicted,  that 
housing  will  continue  in  a  [slump,  and 
that  consumers'  living  standards  con- 
tinue to  be  eroded.  He  also  proposes  pol- 
icy changes  that  can  correct  the  current 
economic  malaise,  including;  a  tax  cut, 
and  new  wage-tarlce  policies.  I  encour- 


age my  colleagues  to  read  this  Insightful 
testimony. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Professor  Adams'  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TxsTiifONT  or  F.  Oerako  Adams 

The  latest  Wharton  Quarterly  Model  Fore- 
cast continues  to  show  the  United  States 
economy  In  a  recessionary  period  though 
moderate  recovery  Is  clearly  In  prospect.  After 
the  very  sharp  decline  In  real  output  In  the 
first  quarter  (at  a  6.8%  annual  rate),  the 
economy  will  be  essentially  flat  In  the  sec- 
ond qtiarter.  The  end  of  the  oil  embargo  has 
lifted  the  threat  of  further  significant  down- 
ward movement.  It  Is  Immaterial  whether 
we  formally  call  this  period  a  recession.  There 
may  not  be  two  consecutive  quarters  of  ab- 
solute decline  In  real  ONP,  but  output  has 
fallen  substantially  below  potential. 

The  resurgence  of  economy  activity  will 
take  place  at  a  fairly  modest  pace.  Further 
Increases  Ln  unemployment  can  be  expected 
as  output  expands  at  less  than  the  long  run 
potential  growth  rate  of  near  4%  per  year. 
Real  ONP  can  be  expected  to  Increase  at  an 
annual  rate  of  approximately  2%  during  the 
next  four  quarters  while  unemployment  will 
approach  6%,  and  capacity  utilization  will 
declne  to  89%  (Wharton  Index).  The  recent 
tightening  of  monetary  policy  will  limit  the 
stimulus  expected  from  residential  con- 
struction. 

Inflation  will  continue  at  above  a  10% 
annual  rate  In  the  current  quarter  as  price 
controls  are  lifted.  Later  In  the  year  Infla- 
tion will  ease  somewhat,  but  the  price  In- 
crease during  1974  will  be  over  9%  and  In 
1975  prices  wlU  continue  to  rise  at  annual 
rates  near  seven  percent,  as  measured  by 
the  ONP  deflator.  Proflts  are  well  maintained, 
but  In  large  part  this  represents  continued 
high  levels  of  Inventory  proflts  attributable 
to  rapid  inflation 

From  the  point  of  view  of  demand,  recent 
economic  trends  present  a  i>aradox.  This  is 
a  most  atypical  economic  slowdown.  There 
Is  considerable  strength  in  Investment.  Busi- 
ness fixed  Investment  Is  held  In  check  large- 
ly by  capacity  limitations  and  this  makes  It 
most  unlikely  that  expansion  plans  reported 
In  recent  business  Investment  anticipation 
surveys  will  be  met.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sumer demand  has  been  weak.  While  auto- 
n:\obUe  sales  have  Improved  somewhat  re- 
cently, we  cannot  expect  a  stimulus  to  de- 
mand from  the  consumer.  Surveys  Indicate 
very  low  levels  of  consumer  sentiment.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  growth  of  prices  has  out- 
stripped wages.  Householders  have  been 
squeezed.  Real  per  capita  purchasing  power 
(disposable  Income)  has  been  declining  (the 
decline  between  1973  and  1974  will  be  ap- 
proximately one-half  percent  compared  to 
normal  growth  of  2.5%.) 

Housing  has,  of  course,  been  another  ele- 
ment of  weakness.  The  probable  resurgence 
in  this  area  is  now  threatened  by  the  sharp 
change  Ln  the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary 
posture.  Since  the  lags  in  the  housing  area 
are  fairly  long,  the  Impact  of  tighter  money 
\^'lll  be  principally  In  delaying  and  slowing 
the  expansion  of  residential  construction. 
The  extent  of  the  Impact  of  the  change  In 
policy  depends  on  how  tight  money  wlU  be 
and  how  long  this  posture  will  be  main- 
tained. On  the  assumption  of  monetary 
growth  of  Just  over  six  percent  per  year  (a 
figure  which  should  be  compared  with  pro- 
jected growth  of  current  dollar  ONP  of  9  to  10 
percent)  short  term  Interest  rates  wUl  remain 
near  current  high  levels  for  several  months. 
They  may  decline  somewhat  later  in  the  year 
as  the  po6t-freez«  inflation  bulge  subsidies, 
and  as  monetary  policy  eases  slightly.  With 
seven  percent  Inflation,  however,  any  dra- 


matic drop  in   Interest  rates   appears   un- 
likely. 

Inflationary  pressures  remain  at  a  very 
high  level,  despite  some  easing  of  agricul- 
tural prices  In  recent  weeks  In  expectation 
of  a  plentiful  harvest.  The  rate  of  Inflation 
Is  being  augmented  by  a  flurry  of  price  In- 
creases as  the  dismantling  of  price  controls 
becomes  effective  throughout  the  entire 
economy.  It  Is  not  clear  at  this  time  how 
many  firms  may  use  this  opportunity  to 
scale  up  their  prices,  but  we  expect  to  see  ' 
perceptible  Increases  during  the  next  two 
quarters  In  several  sectors.  Moreover,  labor 
agreements  In  major  Industries — such  as 
steel  for  example — have  substantlaUy  out- 
stripped wage  guidelines.  It  has  been  dif- 
ficult recently  to  place  a  value  on  complex 
labor  agreements.  Most  of  them  call  for  price 
escalator  clauses,  at  least  3%  annual  pro- 
ductivity Increases  and  substantially  lib- 
eralized pension  benefits.  In  the  light  9f  re- 
cent consumer  price  trends  these  wage  In- 
creases are  in  excess  of  last  year's  experi- 
ence and  win  surely  call  for  higher  product 
prices.  In  spite  of  the  anticipated  rise  in  un- 
employment, wages  of  low  Income  workers 
will  also  be  marked  up  as  a  result  of  the  May 
1  Increase  of  40  cents  per  hour  In  the  mini- 
mum wage.  On  balance,  compensation  per 
hour  for  the  non-farm  private  economy  is 
expected  to  Increase  at  8.5%  to  9%  annual 
rates  during  the  next  two  years.  In  view  of 
the  sluggish  economy,  there  will  not  be  sub- 
stantial offset  from  Improvements  in  pro- 
ductivity. Unit  labor  costs  wUl  be  rising 
sharply.  Inflationary  forces  are  shifting  from 
demand  pull  to  cost  push.  In  the  absence 
of  an  effective  system  of  price  and  wage 
controls,  the  wage-price  spiral  accounts  for 
continuation  of  Inflation  at  rates  of  over 
7V<;  annually  in  1975  despite  the  expected 
easing  of  demand  pressures. 

The  foreign  balance  Is  another  area  of 
concern.  In  current  prices,  the  trade  bal- 
ance Is  beginning  to  be  slgnlflcantly  affected 
by  the  Increase  In  world  petroleum  prices. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined sharply  In  recent  months — some  five 
percent  on  a  trade  weighted  basis  from  Jan- 
uary to  AprU — and  this  too  has  an  unfavor- 
able Impact  on  the  trade  balance  In  the  short 
run. 

We  are  experiencing  a  sharp  turnaround  of 
the  trade  balance  from  the  heairtening  sur- 
pluses of  the  past  few  quarters  to  a  substan- 
tial deficit  position.  By  1976  the  deficit  on 
trade  may  be  of  the  order  of  »7  bUUon.  Real 
trade  flows  are  not  as  seriously  affected, 
though  the  resumption  of  oil  shipments  and 
the  general  slowdown  of  world  markets  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  real  trade  surplus. 

The  current  economic  situation  for  the 
United  States  poses  some  serious  policy  issues. 
Important  policy  alternatives  have  been  pre- 
cluded by  decisions  made  In  recent  weeks. 
The  rapid  dismantling  of  the  wage  and  price 
controls  will  have  a  perceptible  Impact  on 
the  pace  of  Inflation  over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months.  The  lack  of  slgnlflcant 
counter-Inflationary  policy  was  no  doubt  a 
major  factor  In  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  tighten  monetary  policy. 
But  this  tightening  will  maintain  high  in- 
terest rates  and  will  hamper  economic  ex- 
pansion. The  real  economic  cost  of  stern  one- 
sided policy  measures  can  be  very  high. 

Realistically,  we  must  recognize  that  many 
of  our  economic  problems  stem  from  earlier 
miscalculations  and  from  factors  which  were 
beyond  ovir  control.  No  manner  of  policy 
manipulation  in  1974  can  resolve  many  of 
these  difficulties!  But  this  Is  no  excuse  for 
simply  throwing  up  our  hands  In  despair! 

Many  of  us  are  disenchanted  with  the  op- 
eration of  detailed  price  and  wage  controls. 
Yet  this  U  not  the  time  once  again  to  estab- 
lish "open  season"  for  price  Increases,  par- 
ticularly since  inflation  Is  originating  Increas- 
ingly from  the  cost  push  side.  There  is  ample 
basis  for  guidelines  for  wages  and  prices.  The 
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key  to  such  proposals  must  be  balance.  Waj 
earners  can  be  expected  to  limit  their  wdge 
demands  only  so  long  as  they  csm  be  Bure4hat 
prices  will  not  rise  out  of  hand  and  that 
excessive  proflts  are  prevented.  Continuation 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  remauWa  high 
priority.  The  Council  should  have  broad  au- 
thority to  establish  equitable  price  ahd  wage 
targets,  to  measiire  the  pace  of  Inflation,  and 
to  call  the  nation's  attention  to  those  price 
and  wage  decisions  which  are  Intotlonary. 


Moderate  stimulus  may  be  appropriate  on 
the  side  of  demand,  particularly  In  housing 
and  constimppon  where  there  is  ample  ca- 
pacity. One  proposal  discussed  in  recent 
weeks  has  bei^n  a  tax  cut  to  offset  the  recent 
decline  in  consumer  purchasing  power.  Per- 
sonal incom^e  tax  reduction,  amounting  to 
perhaps  $8 /billion,  could  be  coupled  with  re- 
vision of  t^e  withholding  schedules  to  elimi- 
nate somei  of  the  large  overwlthholdlng.  An 
alternative,  run  of  the  Wharton  Model  which 
Incorporate&vthese  tax  reductions  shows  that 


such  action  would  provide  a  moderate  stimu- 
lus to  real  economic  activity  when*It  Is  most 
needed  In  the  second  half  of  1974  and  early 
1975.  It  would  create  only  moderate  addi- 
tional inflationary  presstire. 

Finally,  since  the  consumer  and  the  small 
saver  Is  least  able  to  protect  himself  against 
inflation,  we  m\ist  move  full-speed  ahead  to 
develop  new  means  to  protect  consumer 
saving  and  Income  from  the  onslaught  of  In- 
flation. 


WHARTON  MARK  III  QUARTERLY  MOOEL-^Y  1,1974:  PREMEETING  CONTROL  SOLUTION 
TABLE  1.— SELECTED  MAJOR  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


Item 


Lagged 
1974.1 


1974.2 


1974. 3 


1974. 4 


1975. 1 


1975. 2 


1975. 3 


1975. 4 


1973 


Annuel 
1974 


1975 


Gross  Nationel  Product^ 1351.8 

Percent  cli<nge;>Cross  National  Product 4.  4 

Real  Gioss  National/roduct 832.0 

Percent    chante:    Real    Gross    National 

Product..7 -:5. 8 

Implicit  price  d«Sator—GNP 1.6 

Percent  chaige:  Implicit  GNP  deflator UCi 

Percent  change  real  private  output  per  manhour.  —3. 4 
Percent  change  crlvate  compensation  per  man- 

tiour { 7.9 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) 5.2 

Capacity  utilization:  Manufacturing  and  mining.  .9 

Pefsonal  savings  rate  (percent) 6. 5 

Percent  change  in  money  supply 5.  8 

4  to  6-month  commercial  paper  rate..... 8. 3 

Moody's  total  corporate  t>ond  rate 8. 2 

Corporate  profits  before  tax 138.5 

Federal  surplus,  NIA  basis 4.9 


WILLIAM  S.  WHITE'S  LAST  COLUMN 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
farewell  column  of  the  respected  journal- 
ist Euid  noted  Texan,  William  S.  White, 
appeared  in  numerous  newspapers,  in- 
cluding the  Wastiington  Post,  on  May  18. 
After  50  years  of  Journalism,  Bill  White 
Is  returning  to  his  native  State  of 
Texas — not  to  retire,  but  to  launch  a 
second  career  in  writing  books.  I  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  endeavors 
and  expect  great  things  in  his  avowed 
intent  to  write  books.  Bill  White  will  be 
dearly  missed  by  his  colleagues  and  the 
people  whose  activities  he  reported  for 
many  years.  But  the  people  of  Texas  will 
welcome  him  home  with  open  arms  after 
all  these  years.  In  acknowledgement  of 
his  great  contribution  to  his  profession 
and  to  his  country,  I  ask  that  his  Anal 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  May  22,  1974] 

William   S.   WHrrir's   Last   Colttmn 

(By  William  S.  White) 

For  nearly  five  decades  (I  started  at  age 
18)  I  have  been  a  professional  Journalist. 
For  about  40  of  those  years  I  have  been  In- 
volved, as  correspondent  or  commentator, 
in  nearly  every  one  ot  the  great  stories  of  this 
world.  For  the  lasC  16  of  tbose  years  a  syndi- 
cated column  has  emerged  from  this  type- 
writer. 

This  Is  the  last  of  those  columns.  I  am 
going  back  home  to  Texas,  after  an  absence 
of  40  years,  but  not  Into  any  "golden  retire- 
ment": not  into  any  "leisure  village."  I  am 
going  to  recommence  what  has  always  been 
my  second  career — the  writing  of  books. 

This,  then,  is  an  hour  of  farewell  and  a 
time,  necessarily,  of  nostalgia. 

To  those  readers  and  editors  who  have  en- 
dured me  or  encouraged  me,  I  send  my  thanks 
in  this  way;  I  have  no  means  to  do  It  In  any 
more  personal  way. 

Nostalgia,  of  course,  means  remembrance. 
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And  so  now.  If  I  may,  I  apologize  for  the  ex 
cesslve  use  of  the  perpendicular  prono\in,  but 
what  other  form  could  I  use?  I  turn  to  some 
of  my  own  memories. 

I  remember  covering  the  m\irder  trials, 
large  and  small,  from  little  towns  in  Texas 
to  courtrooms  in  Manhattan.  I  remember 
watching  the  agonies  of  a  Tammany  Hall 
which,  as  a  beheculed  British  king  once  said 
In  another  connection,  was  so  unconscion- 
ably long  time  adylng. 

I  remember  the  onset  of  Hltlerlsm.  I  re- 
member leaving  the  Associated  Press  after 
Pearl  Harbor  to  enlist  all  gung-ho  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  infantzy. 

I  remember  long  months  of  hospitaliza- 
tion from  meningitis — the  only  time  In  my 
adult  life  when  I  was  truly  cut  off  from  the 
news — and  at  last  being  invalided  from  the 
Army. 

I  remember  crossing  the  English  Channel 
on  the  night  before  D-Day  as  a  war  corre- 
spondent; participating  in  the  British  assault 
upon  Caen  in  Normandy;  then  participating 
In  a  vast  and  endless  storm  of  violence  with 
American  forces  ttcroes  France,  across  Bel- 
glum  and  into  Oermanj^  at  a  little  place 
called  Roetgen. 

I  have  known  many  of  the  world's  states- 
men. I  saw  Winston  Churchill  fe^ng  no  pain 
on  a  British  beachhead  in  Normandy  with  a 
large  brandy  bottle  sticking  out  of  his  coat 
pocket.  I  saw  a  president — ^Lyndon  Johnson — 
weeping  in  the  nlghtUme  when  the  casualty 
figures  cane  In  from  Vietnam.  I  have  heard 
Oolda  Melr  tell  It  like  It  really  was — and  is — 
In  language  they  don't  teach  at  any  girl's 
school. 

And  I  have  known  well  scores  of  senators 
and  congressmen;  dozens  of  prime  ministers 
and  platoons  of  ambassadors.  In  a  word,  I 
have  had  a  great  and'  a  privileged  Ufe;  and 
of  these  things  I  am  unashamedly  proud: 
A  Pulitzer  prize  In  literature;  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom;  the  medal  of  Officer,  Order 
of  the  Crown  Belgian;  a  tour  of  duty  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley; the  writing  of  48  consecutive  essays  for 
Harper's  magazine,  along  with  six  books. 

Finally,  I  leave  Washington — which  Is  now 
a  good  place  to  visit  bnt  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live  here  anymore — with  absolute  faltb  in 
the  basic  decency,  strength  and  durability 
of  all  our  institutions. 


LABOR  UNIONS  AND  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24,  1973,  I  introduced  S.  2237,  a  bill 
which  would  remove  from  the  antitrust 
laws  the  exemptions  now  granted  to 
labor  unions.  Hearings  on  this  bill  were 
originally  scheduled  before  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
for  May  7,  8.  9,  and  10.  However,  shortly 
before  the  hearings  were  to  convene.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  that  some 
of  the  issues  which  would  be  considered 
at  the  hearings  are  presently  joined  in 
litigation  before  a  Federal  District  Court 
in  Philadelphia.  To  avoid  prejudice  to 
this  litigation,  I  reluctantly  concluded 
that  the  hearings  should  be  postponed. 

I  emphasize  that  when  the  danger  of 
prejudice  to  this  litigation  is  past,  I  in- 
tend to  Eigaln  strongly  urge  for  a  full 
investigation  of  union  monopoly  power 
and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Mayo  J. 
Thompson,  a  Commissioner  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  recently  made 
a  very  excellent  speech  on  the  subject  of 
labor  imlons  and  antitrust  restraints.  I 
fully  agree  with  his  very  p)€rceptlve  anal- 
ysis of  the  problems  brought  on  by  union 
monopoly  power,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20,  1974,  Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
In  his  regular  column  in  the  Washington 
Post,  editorialized  on  Commissioner 
Thompson's  address  and  Indicated  his 
general  agreement  with  the  proposition 
that  union  monopoly  power  needs  a 
thorough  investigation.  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Iblr.  von  Hoffman's  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  would  like 
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to  remind  my  colleagues  tliat  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman  and  Strom  T|ixtkmono  do 
not  agree  on  many  matters— t-when  we  do 
agree,  you  ctm  be  assured  tlHat  the  sub- 
ject matter  warrants  very  .careful  atten- 
tion, i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows :  : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1974] 

A  Nrw  Look  at  UmoinsM 

(A  Commentary — By  Nicholas  4>n  Hoffman) 

They  say  that  when  It  comes  to  labor 
unions  all  you  have  to  do  with  some  old 
liberals  Is  whistle  a  bar  of  JoelHlU  and  you 
can  tell  'em  to  walk  across  the  drand  Canyon 
without  a  rope.  That's  a  bit  of  Ian  exaggera- 
tion. The  kicking  around  that  ^me  unions 
have  given  blacks  and  other  n^norltles  has 
made  old  line  libs  wonder  If  I  every  union 
and  every  strike  is  an  unalloye^  good. 

Those  who've  escaped  being  vjctlms  of  this 
form  of  dogmatic  sentimentality  may  want 
to  pick  up  on  a  recent  speecli  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Mayo  jJ  Thompson, 
who  has  been  trying  to  trace  exactly  what 
unions  accompltsh  In  the  llgm  of  today's 
economic  problems.  It  may  be  time  for  some 
new  legislation.  J 

Thompson  begins  by  remarkpg  that  the 
division  of  Income  between  capital  and  labor 
basnt  changed  significantly  slilce  the  turn 
of  the  century;  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
dollars  spent  for  goods  and  serf  tees  In  1900 
went  for  wages,  and  roughly  tl)e  same  per- 
centage does  today.  Since  the  dlftrlbutlon  of 
wealth  hasn't  changed  much ;  either,  the 
conservatlvee  may  be  right  whfcn  they  say 
the  portions  are  the  same — It's  Just  that  the 
pie  is  bigger.  | 

But  the  xmlons  haven't  bee^  getting  a 
larger  piece  for  all  working  peojjle.  Instead, 
In  Thompson's  wcxtls,  "They  hate  succeeded 
In  getting  larger  shares  for  theli  own  mem- 
bers. Roughly  25  per  cent  of  t^e  ooimtry's 
total  workers  belong  to  a  labor  vmlon . . . 
workers  belonging  to  some  of  th0  more  pow- 
erful unions  receive  wages  as  mtich  as  20  per 
cent  above  thoee  they  would  bejrecelvtng  in 
the  absence  of  the  unions  .  .  .  |t  Is  obvious 
that  those  orgsmlzatlons  are  simply  'trans- 
ferring' money  from  one  group  of  workers  to 
another  .  .  .  Union  members'  wbges  are,  In 
effect,  subsidized  out  of  the  p^-checks  of 
the  country's  non-union  employees." 

There  Is  nothing  Intrinsically ;  wrong  with 
that.  In  all  Western  socletlee^  capitalist, 
socialist  and  wxnmunlst,  there  are  sliding 
pay  scales,  aU  of  which  arbitrarily  aaeume 
that  workers  In  some  occupatloqs  should  be 
paid  mor«  than  workers  In  other*.  But  could 
the  mequaJlty  of  compensation  Thompson 
points  out  here  be  eliminated  by  unionizing 
all  workers?  It's  doubtful,  since  the  results 
would  probably  be  not  higher  p«y  but  more 
Inflation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  Thompaon's 
argument:  He  believes  that  labor monopol lee 
gouge  the  public  penny  for  penny  with  busi- 
ness monopollea.  It  is  estimated  that  mo- 
nopoly capital  steals  about  »40  billion  a  year 
from  the  public;  tf  monopoly  laljor  does  the 
same,  we're  talking  big  money,  money  enough 
to  be  a  significant  factor  In  our  ever- 
hemorrh aging  inflation. 

Few  statistic*  are  oollectad  on  this  touchy 
subject,  presimiably  because  If  we  knew  the 
facts  It  would  make  It  a  little  hartfer  to  avoid 
doing  something  about  them.  But  the  Indi- 
cations are  that  In  certain  Industries  pay 
raises  oonstetenUy  outstrip  the  Idflatlon  and 
productivity.  I 

Why  would  management  permit  Itself  to 
sign  such  wage  agreements?  Bec»uae  In  an 
Industry  with  a  labor  monopoly  tte  manage- 
ment doesn't  have  to  fear  a  non-imlon  com- 
petitor paying  realistic  wages  and  charging 
lower  prices. 


The  best  situation  for  Doth  Is  when  mo- 
nopoly capital  can  embrace  monoploy  labor. 
You  see  that  In  the  automobile  business. 
Henry  Ford  lectures  us  about  free  enterprise, 
but  If  you  had  a  free  market,  he  couldn't 
raise  his  prices  when  his  sales  drop.  That's 
what  they've  been  doing  In  the  car  business. 

Apparently  a  union  can  be  used  as  a  device 
by  management  to  get  around  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  In  the  steel 
Industry,  where  you  have  a  number  of  oe- 
tenslbly  competing  companies  who  can  use 
the  mechanUms  of  Industry-wide  collective 
bargaining  to  rig  prices  and  run  the  cartel. 
The  last  steel  contract  reads  like  a  Viking 
blood  oath  between  union  and  management 
to  go  commit  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and  we 
haven't  even  talked  about  the  tariffs  and 
subsidies. 

Many  unions  don't  have  a  mon(^)oly  or 
anything  like  It.  Chavez's  agricultural  work- 
ers don't,  the  mine  workers  In  Harlan  county 
don't  and  the  Farah  pants  makers  could 
never  have  won  their  fight  without  a  Urge, 
Industry-wide  union.  Just  aa  some  Indus- 
tries, for  good  cause  and  bad,  are  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  so  should  some 
unions  be.  But  the  Inflationary  biggies  may 
have  their  power  cut  back. 

EXRIBIT    1 

Road  to  Sociai^ism:  Fnisr  Monopolt, 
Tnsn  Nationalization? 
(By  Mayo  J.  Thompson) 
Let  me  begin  my  remarks  by  congratu- 
lating you  on  yovir  choice  of  time  and  place 
for  this  meeting.  Spring  Is  here,  the  sap  Is 
rising,  and  a  trip  to  a  lovely  place  like  Palm 
Springs,  California,  Is  a  particularly  pleasant 
way  for  a  Washington  bureaucrat  to  make 
one  of  his  periodic  treks  to  what  I  call  the 
"real  world" — any  place  In  the  United  States 
that  Is  more  than  100  miles  from  that  great 
center  of  unreaUty,  the  nation's  Capital. 
Again.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  kind  Invitation  to  par- 
ticipate In  your  program. 

For  those  of  you  who  aren't  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
let  me  give  you  the  traditional  60-second 
summary  of  the  matter.  The  FTC  enforces  a 
group  of  statutes  dealing  with.  In  substance, 
two  categories  of  commercial  activity,  mo- 
nopolization and  consvuner  deception.  We 
have  a  Washington  headquarters,  H  Regional 
Offices  located  In  varloxis  major  cities 
throughout  the  coimtry — Including  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles — and  a  total  staff 
of  roughly  1,500  people.  Including  approxi- 
mately aoo  attorneys.  We  are  authorized  by 
Congress  to  Issue  certain  kinds  of  "rules"  In 
the  two  areas  of  our  alleged  expertise  and 
to  haul  offenders  In  for  a  full-scale  hearing 
when  we  can't  find  a  cheaper  way  to  get 
them  to  stop  whatever  It  Is  they're  not  sup- 
posed to  be  doing. 

Now  I  want  to  pause  at  this  point  to  tell 
you  about  a  problem  I  have  in  my  role  as  a 
member  of  a  regulatory  agency.  My  difficulty 
Is  that  I  don't  really  believe  In  government 
regulation  of  business.  I  took  an  oath  to 
falthfuUy  enforce  the  laws  entrusted  to  our 
agency  the  day  I  was  sworn  In  as  a  member 
of  the  PTC  and  of  coiu«e  I  am  going  to  do 
precisely  that.  And  I  even  believe  that  most 
If  not  all  of  these  laws  our  agency  enforces 
are  necessary.  But  they  are,  In  my  view,  only 
a  necessary  evil  and  I  approach  the  Job  of 
enforcing  them  with,  I  must  confess,  a 
heavy  heart.  Oovemment  regulation  of  busi- 
ness Is  a  bad  business,  one  that  a  man  who 
loves  his  coimtry  ought  to  get  Involved  In 
only  for  the  gravest  of  reasons. 

I  bad  a  grave  reason  for  Joining  the  Ind- 
eral Trade  Commission.  I  thought  the  coun- 
try's economic  system  was  being  "regulated" 
to  deatti.  I  thought  we  needed  lets  regula- 
tion of  business  in  America,  not  more.  And 
I  thought  I  ml^t  be  able  to  make  some 
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smaU  contribution  In  that  regard  by  agreeing 
to  serve  on  the  PTC. 

Now  I  wouldn't  want  you  to  get  the  Idea 
that  I  Joined  the  PTC  for  the  pxirpose  of 
trying  to  dismantle  that  particular  govern- 
ment agency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  the 
existence  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
I  deplore  but  the  clrcunastances  that  make 
Its  existence  necessary.  Eliminating  the  FTC 
wouldn't  make  false  advertising  go  away.  And 
of  course  It  wouldn't  make  all  of  America's 
great  Industries  as  competitive  as  they're 
supposed  to  be,  as  free  of  artificial  restratots 
and  noncompetitive  prices  as  many  think 
they  oiight  to  be.  If  we  didn't  have  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  It  would  be  nec- 
essary— to  borrow  a  phrase — for  us  to  "in- 
vent" one  all  over  again.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  we  do  have  some  dishonest 
advertising.  And  we  do  have  some  Industries 
that  are  not  competitive  enough  to  keep  con- 
sumer prices  at  a  non-lnflatlonary  level. 
Until  commercial  honesty  and  effective  com- 
petition are  the  norm  in  all  of  our  Important 
markets,  "regulation"  of  one  sort  or  another 
Is  going  to  be  very  much  with  us,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  And  If  there  la  going  to  be 
regulation.  It  ought  to  be  done  by  people 
who  don't  like  It.  * 

We  once  had  a  phrase  In  our  working  vo- 
cabularies that  summed  up  my  Idea  of  what 
an  economic  system  ought  to  be  like.  It  was 
a  two-word  French  term,  "lalssez  falre,"  and 
It  translated  Into  something  like  "leave  It 
alone."  No  government  Interference  of  any 
kind  In  the  economic  affairs  of  the  people. 
Let  the  marketplace  do  Its  own  regulating. 
In  a  genuinely  free  economy,  one  need  not 
be  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  economic 
overreaching.  Individual  men  will  of  course 
pursue  their  own  self-interest  but  their  po- 
tential for  social  harm  Is  cancelled  out  by 
competition  from  other  Individuals  pursuing 
their  own  self-interest.  As  the  first  modern 
economist  summed  up  the  lalssez-falre  ideal : 
"It    Is    not    from    the    benevolence    of    the 
butcher,  the  brewer,  or  the  baker,  that  we 
expect  our   dinner,   but  from   their   regard 
to  their  own  Interest.  We  addess  ourselves. 
not  to  their  humanity  but  to  their  self-love 
and  never  talk  to  them  of  our  own  neces- 
sities but  of  their  advantages  .  .  .  (Ejvery 
Individual  .  .  .  intends  only  his  own  gain, 
(but)  be  Is  m  this,  ae  In  many  other  cases, 
led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end 
which  was  no  part  of  his  Intention  ...  By 
pursuing  his  own  interest  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  society  more  effectually 
than  when  he  really  Intends  to  promote  It."  > 
Sellers  may  of  course  try  to  charge  too 
high  a  price  for  their  goods — businessmen 
are,  after  all,  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us — 
but  competition  from  other  sellers  will  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  in  It.  And  em- 
ployers may  try  to  \uiderpay  their  workers — 
and  the    workers.  In  turn,  may  try  to  get 
overpaid   for   their   labor — but  competition 
among  the  Individual  members  of  these  two 
groups  wlU  In  fact  assure  that  the  actual 
wage  Is  fair  to  both  parties. 

There  is  no  unemployment  and  no  Inflation 
in  such  an  Ideally-competitive  economy  as 
this.  Only  the  worker  who  demands  a  wage 
that  Is  higher  than  the  value  of  his  output 
will  be  unemployed.  And  since  all  prices  will 
be  held  to  the  competitive  level,  there  can 
be  no  Inflation.  Invention  and  Innovation 
will  thrive  In  such  a  fair  and  stable  society, 
thus  assuring  that  each  man-hour  of  labor 
and  each  dollar  of  invested  capital  will  yield 
each  year  a  larger  quantity  and  a  better 
quality  of  goods  and  services  than  It  did  the 
year  before.  The  fruits  of  this  Increased  pro- 
ductivity— higher  yields  for  each  man-hour 
of  labor  and  each  dollar  of  capital — vrtll  be 
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divided,  thanks  to  competition,  between  labor 
and  capital  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
lower  yields  of  the  past.  Competition  thus 
assures  both  a  steady  rise  In  a  society's  ag- 
gregate prosperity  from  year  to  year  and  a 
fair  distribution  of  that  growing  prosperity 
among  Its  citizens,  one  based  on  each  Indi- 
vidual's social  contribution  as  measured  by 
the  value  his  fellow  citizens  place  on  his 
efforts. 

Alaa,  several  fingers  have  been  broken  off 
the  "Invisible  hand"  so  eloquently  described 
by  Dr.  Smith  In  his  now  aoo-year-old  book. 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations."  published  In  1776. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  hadn't  completed 
Its  work  then  and  small-scale  industry  was 
still  very  much  the  norm  In  the  varloiu  eco- 
nomic systems  of  the  world.  In  short.  If  the 
politicians  of  Smith's  day  had  taken  bis  ad- 
vice on  the  matter  of  avoiding  the  vftrlous 
"guild"  and  "mercantile"  restraints  be  railed 
against,  the  system  would  probably  have 
*    worked  very  much  the  way  be  said  It  should. 

Now,  however,  the  solution  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  world  are  no  longer  so  simple. 
Modern  economic  society  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  model  Smith  saw  In  18th  cen- 
tury England.  Powerful  governments, 
through  their  own  fiscal  budgets  and  their 
control  of  national  banking  systems  such  as 
our  own  Federal  Reserve  Board,  drive  their 
aggregate  money  supplies  up  and  down  like 
so  many  yo-yos.  Oreat  corporations,  many 
of  them  operating  in  scores  of  countries 
around  the  world,  control  such  large  seg- 
ments of  their  respective  markets  that  only 
the  most  romantic  of  observers  still  believe 
that  every  price  In  America  Is  set  by  the 
"invisible  hand"  of  Dr.  Smith's  mighty  lever, 
competition.  And  the  price  of  labor — the 
wages  paid  by  those  corporations — has  not 
been  determined  by  the  forces  of  competition 
since  the  passage  of  our  highly  restrictive 
labor  laws  In  the  1930s.  Competition  Is  far 
from  dead  In  America  but  the  prognosis  for 
Its  future  health,  if  our  Industrial  experts 
are  to  be  believed,  Is  something  less  than 
completely  bullish. 

Consider  the  effect  of  monopolistic  labor 
imlons  In  the  United  States.  First,  they  tend 
to  redistribute  Income  In  a  perverse  way.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  price  paid  for 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  and  sold 
In  America  goes  to  labor  as  wages  and  sal- 
aries. This  particular  division  of  Income  be- 
tween labor  and  capital — 70  percent  for  the 
former  and  30  percent  for  the  latter — has  re- 
mained substantially  the  same  since  the  turn 
of  the  century,  thus  making  It  fairly  clear 
that  the  coming  of  labor  unions  In  the  19308 
has  not  significantly  raised  labor's  overall 
share  of  the  national  Income  pie.  They  have 
succeeded,  however.  In  getting  larger  shares 
for  their  own  members.  Roughly  25  percent 
of  the  country's  total  workers  belong  to  a 
labor  union  and  numerous  scholars  have 
found  that  workers  belong  to  some  of  the 
more  powerful  unions  receive  wages  as  much 
as  20  percent  above  those  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving In  the  absence  of  the  unions.'  If  la- 
bor as  a  whole  Is  not  receiving  a  larger  m- 
come  as  a  result  of  the  coming  of  the  vmlons, 
but  the  union's  own  members  are  receiving 
more,  then  It  Is  obvious  that  those  organiza- 
tions are  simply  "transferring"  money  from 
one  group  of  workers  to  another,  from  the 
non-imlon  worker  to  the  union  man.  Union 
members'  wages  are.  In  effect,  subsidized  out 
of  the  paychecks  of  the  country's  non-imlon 
employees. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  bow  this  little 
exercise  In  monopoly  power  operates.  Prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  union,  the  workers  In  a 
particular  Industry  will  usually  be  receiving 
a  wage  set  by  the  free  forces  of  the  labor 
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naarket,  by  supply  and  demand.  A  union  Is 
then  organized  and,  under  the  threat  of  a 
strike,  the  employers  In  the  Industry  will  gen- 
erally agree  to  raise  wages  by.  let's  say,  20 
percent.  Since  they  obviously  can't  absorb 
such  a  wage  hike  out  of  profits,  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  raise  the  price  of  the  product 
they  sell  to,  the  consumer. 

Labor  costs,  like  all  other  coats  Incurred 
by  a  business  firm,  are  simply  "passed  on" 
to  the  consuming  public,  a  group  of  people 
that,  as  noted,  Is  76  i>ercent  non-union.  And 
since  non-union  workers  are  less  affluent, 
on  the  average,  than  union  members.  It  fol- 
lows that  every  wage  Increase  won  by  one 
of  our  more  powerful  labor  unions  has  the 
effect  of  re-dtstrlbutlng  Income  regresslvely — 
away  from  the  relatively  poor  and  toward 
the  relatively  affiuent. 

Nor  can  the  dilemma  created  by  the  mo- 
nopoly power  of  our  labor  unions  be  solved 
by  simply  unionizing  aU  workers  In  the 
country  and  thus  freeing  all  wages  from  the 
forces  of  the  competitive  marketplace.  We 
already  have  an  intolerable  rate  of  Inflation 
In  the  United  States  with  only  a  fourth  of 
the  labor  force  unionized,  a  rate  that  reached 
the  rather  spectacular  level  of  8.8  percent 
In  1973  and  that  threatens  to  go  even  higher 
In  1974.  With  100  percent  of  the  coxmtry's 
workforce  enjoying  that  kind  of  monopoly 
power,  our  inflation  rate  might  well  equal 
that  of  some  of  our  less  fortunate  friends 
in  South  America,  those  whose  prices  increase 
by  25  percent  to  60  percent  year  after  year. 
A  nation  that  allows  its  economic  fabric  to 
unravel  at  such  a  pace  can  hardly  expect 
its  social  and  political  garments  to  hold 
firm  over  the  long  haul.  Economic  distress 
leads.  In  time,  to  social  unrest  and.  In  the 
end,  to  political  problems  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing dimensionsf 

When  our  astltrust  laws  were  first  passed — 
the  original  Sherman  Act  was  passed  in 
1890 — they  were  addressed  to  economic  mo- 
nopoly In  all  of  Its  various  aspects,  includ- 
ing both  corporate  monopolies  and  labor 
monopolies.  In  time,  however.  Congress  en- 
acted a  series  of  statutory  provisions  that 
substantially  exempted  labor  from  the  reach 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  Today,  it  is  lawful  .'or 
a  single  labor  union  to  exercise  a  complete 
monopoly  over  the  total  supply  of  labor  to 
even  the  largest  of  our  great  industries  and 
to  use  that  power  to  exact  any  wage  the 
firms  In  that  industry  can  successfully  "pass 
on"  to  the  consuming  public — in  other  words, 
any  wage  that  won't  bankrupt  the  compa- 
nies Involved.  The  result,  of  course.  Is  a 
continuing  escalation  of  wages — and,  in  turn, 
of  prices — in  all  of  our  industries  with  strong 
labor  unions  and  in  all  related  industries 
that  have  to  comi>ete  with  them  for  their 
labor  supply.  Monopoly  In  the  country's  labor 
markets  assures  th^t  prices  will  rise  faster 
than  productivity  year  after  year  and  hence 
that  we  will  continue  to  have  an  Inflation 
problem  into  all  of  the  forseeable  future. 
The  stronger  our  unions  become — and  the 
more  aggressive  their  members  and  their 
leaders  become — the  greater  our  future  in- 
fiatlon  problem  will  tend  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  meet  troublesome  aspect  of 
this  problem,  however,  has  to  do  with  the 
link  between  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
Since  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  produc- 
tivity In  the  United  States  is  approximately 
3  percent,  wages  could  Increase  by  that 
amount  each  year  without  causing  any  Infla- 
tion. But  If  some  workers  Insist  on  getting 
wage  Increases  of  10  percent  or  12  percent 
every  year,  and  tf  this  produces  an  overall 
wage  Increase  of,  say,  8  percent,  then  the 
result  will  Inevitably  be  an  Inflation  rate  of 
at  least  5  percent.  A  5  percent  cut  In  the 
public's  purchasing  power  means,  of  course, 
a  comparable  reduction  In  the  volume  of 
goods  produced  and  thus  In  the  number  of 
workers  the  economy  can  employ.  There  Is  a 
limit,  however,  to  the  amount  of  xmemploy- 
ment  the  country  will  tolerate.  Beyond  some 


point  on  the  unemployment  scale — and  that 
point  is  certainly  a  great  deal  lower  than  the 
24.9  percent  figure  we  had  in  the  trough  year 
of  the  Oreat  Depression,  1933 — the  public  can 
always  be  expected  to  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment "do  something." 

In  a  democratic  society  like  ours,  such  a 
demand  by  the  public  will  sooner  or  later 
be  heard  In  Washington  and  "something" 
will  in  fact  be  done.  In  the  unemployment 
situation  I've  described  here,  the  govern- 
ment invariably  responds  by  opening  up  the 
money  valves  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and/or  by  running  a  deficit  in  the  federal 
budget,  keeping  the  fioodgates  open  untU  the 
unemployment  rate  harfrdropped  back  to  a 
politically  tolerable  lev^  By  that  lime,  how- 
ever, the  Inflation  rate  will  be  rising  even 
faster  than  before,  thanks  to  all  that  new 
money  the  government  has  Injected  into  the 
system. 

We  have  here,  in  other  words,  a  familiar 
boom-and-bust  cycle.  Wages  push  up  prices. 
Then  output  starts  to  fall.  To  bead  off  an 
unacceptable  level  of  unemployment,  the 
government  Injects  enough  new  money  to 
"cover"  those  higher  wages  and  prices  and 
thus  prevent  the  worker  lay-offs  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  caused  by  that  loss  In 
consumer  purchasing  power.  Injecting  that 
new  money  Into  the  system  causes  still  more 
Inflation.  Workers  then  demand  a  new 
"catch-up"  wage  Increases.  Prices  follow.  And 
so  the  cycle  continues,  ad  nauseum.  with 
little  prospect  for  either  full  employment 
or  stable  prices. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission?  We're  the  agency 
that — In  theory,  at  least — Is  supposed  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  from  happening 
In  America.  We're  supposed  to  see  that  the 
country's  economic  system  is  kept  free  of 
monopoly,  that  the  economic  rails  are  kept 
clear  of  all  artificial  obstructions.  And  we 
try  to  do  our  Job.  Our  problem,  however,  is 
that  we've  been  authorized  to  clean  only  one 
of  the  tracks  in  the  country's  two-rail  eco- 
nomic system.  We  can  and  do  investigate 
monopoly  on  the  corporate  side  of  the  road- 
bed but  monopoly  on  the  labor  side  Is  oS- 
limlts  to  us. 

Now  this  one-sided  treatment  of  the  mo- 
nopoly problem  in  America  would  be  bad 
enough  if  It  all  ended  right  there.  But 
there's  a  little  more  to  It.  Most  fair-minded 
people  recognize  the  Inconsistency  and  in- 
justice of  a  law  that  makes  a  situation  il- 
legal if  it  is  created  by  one  group  of  people 
and  perfectly  lawful  if  it  happens  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  group  of  jjeople.  Since 
labor  unions  are  legally  free  to  and  do  build 
up  and  exercise  vast  amounts  of  monopoly 
power  in  their  markets,  a  lot  of  our  citizens 
are  unable  to  work  up  much  enthusiasm  for 
reducing  whatever  monopoly  power  might  be 
found  In  our  various  product  or  corporate 
markets.  Once  the  law  has  given  its  blessing 
to  monopoly  and  all  Its  wide  ramifications 
in  one  area  of  our  economic  life,  the  tempta- 
tion Is  very  strong  to  give  It  a  similar  bless- 
ing m  all  other  areas  as  weU. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  time  when  the 
worker  in  America  and  elsewhere  was  denied 
a  fair  shake  In  the  economic  arena.  Nobody 
has  forgotten  that  we  once  had  sweat-shops 
where  even  women  and  children  worked  16 
hours  a  day  under  grossly  unsafe  working 
conditions  and  for  a  wage  that  had  been  de- 
termined not  by  Adam  Smith's  "invisible 
hand"  but  by  the  very  obvious  will  of  a 
single  monopolistic  employer.  But  now  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Many  labor  unions  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  clearly  exercise  a  degree  of 
monopoly  power  over  the  world's  economies 
that  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  great  bulk  of  Its  citizens. 

My  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  time  has 
come  to  start  cutting  back  on  the  monopoly 
power  wielded  by  the  trade  unlona  In  this 
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country,  perhaps  by  subjecting  those  unions 
to  a  modlfleil  version  of  our  current  anti- 
trust laws.  It  would  make  eminently  soiind 
economic  sense  In  my  view,  for  example,  to 
make  It  a  ylolatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws  for 
a  single  union  to  represent  mo^  than  the 
employees  of  a  single  employer.  And  to  pre- 
Tent  evasion  of  that  provision,  th*  law  might 
also  declare  It  Illegal  for  two  o^  more  such 
unions  to  agree  or  conspire  wlty  each  other 
m  the  setting  of  wages.  In  short.  I  think  In- 
dustrywide bargaining  ought  to  pe  outlawed 
on  both  anes  of  the  table,  with  the  Indlvld- 
uEil  empioyer  confronting  an  opponent  that 
exactly  matches  it  In  "size,"  namely,  a  union 
representing  its  own  employees.  Hot  those  of 
an  entire  Industry  or  a  whole  Industrial  sec- 
tor. ] 

A  rule  like  this  should  have  sotne  very  in- 
teresting effects  in  a  number  of  plmenslons 
First.  1 -union -for- 1 -employer  vtfould  auto- 
matically assure  the  same  degree  iof  competi- 
tion on  both  the  labor  and  corporate  side  of 
each  lnd\istry.  And  of  course  the  jcoroUary  to 
this  proposition  Is  that.  If  the  lintltrusters 
want  to  "break  up"  aome  alleged  corporate 
monopoly,  they  would  have  no  cHolce  but  to 
break  up  the  union  It  deals  with  ^t  the  same 
time.  It  seems  very  likely.  In  other]  words,  that 
a  rule  of  this  kind  would  cause  jboth  wsiges 
and  prices  to  fall  in  some  Important  Ameri- 
can industries. 

No  one  In  this  sophisticated  audience,  how- 
ever, will  be  under  any  lllusloni  about  the 
chances  al  any  such  proposal  being  enacted 
Into  law  any  time  soon.  To  apply  even  the 
most  moderate  ftxm  of  antltruft  restraint 
to  the  country's  labor  monopoll#s  would  be 
something  of  a  sacrilege  to  a  lot  of  people 
In  the  country.  We  talk  a  lot  about  monopoly 
but.  when  It  comee  down  to  au:tually  doing 
something  about  It,  not  many  of  us  seem 
too  anxious  to  budge  very  far  from  the  status 
quo.  We  know  we  have  some  labor  monopo- 
lies and  that  they  keep  pushing  wages  up 
faster  than  productivity.  And  w|b  know  we 
have  some  corporate  monopollee  that  use 
every  wage  boost  as  an  excuse  to  raise  prices 
even  more  sharply  and  thus  ^den  their 
profit  margins  again.  But  we  flgtire  a  little 
monopoly  Is  not  too  bad  a  thing,  so  long  as 
w©  dont  "let  It  get  out  erf  hand.?  We  Ignore 
the  problem  as  much  as  we  can.  Aixl  when  a 
crisis  appears  In  a  partlcxilar  part  of  the 
economy — and  the  public  deman<U  that  the 
government  "do  something" — wa  say,  "Oh, 
well,  a  little'  regulation  by  the  government 
wont  hurt  too  much,  as  long  ap  we  dont 
let  It  get  out  of  hand." 

Government  regulation  encroaobes  a  little 
further  each  year,  following  th#  slow  but 
steady  march  of  monopoly.  Like  t>ie  buzzard 
circling  a  lame  cow  In  a  back  papture,  gov- 
ernment regulation  pounces  the  n»ofnent  the 
last  breath  of  competition  leavev  the  eco- 
nomic carcass.  Unlike  the  buzsArd's  work, 
however,  economic  regulation  is  aot  a  proc- 
ess that  leaves  a  clean  and  health}  landscape 
In  Its  wake.  Creating  xaan  problems  than  it 
solves.  It  breeds  ever  more  pervasive  Involve- 
ment of  the  government  in  economic  affairs. 
New  rules  and  regulations  must  be  passed 
to  solve  the  problems  created  by  t]|e  old  rules 
and  regulations.  The  "flxua  solution"?  Na- 
tionalization. Public  ownership  of  the  coun- 
try's major  industries.  The  raUroa4>.  Airlines. 
Steel.  Petroleum.  Automobiles.  Tbci  banks.  In- 
surance. Comnnunlcatlons.  i 

Its  called  Socialism.  The  stuff  It*  made  out 
of  is  called  Monopoly.  The  antidote  for  both 
of  these  polaona  Is  called  Competition.  The 
gift  it  brings  Is  called  Freedom.  Tl»e  price  we 
have  to  pay  if  we  want  to  keep  tt  la  caUed 
Responsibility. 

A  number  of  able  economists  of  imques- 
Uoned  personal  loyalty  to  this  country's 
tree-enterprise  system  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  American  economy  Is  already 
past  the  "point  of  no  return"  a«  the  road 
to  government  ownership  of  It^  key  Indus- 
tries. They  believe  we  already  htsvm  m>  orach 


monopoly  In  our  major  labor  and  product 
markets  that  It  would  be  easier  to  simply 
go  on  and  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  the 
government  than  to  imdertake  the  tedious 
and  difficult  task  of  making  competition 
pulse  with  life  once  more  in  all  thoee  dead 
or  dying  economic  carcasses.  I  don't  believe 
this.  I  don't  believe  this  country's  business 
community,  for  example.  Is  going  to  let  it- 
self be  outsmarted  by  the  socialist  professors 
we  have  running  arotind  our  iinlversltles. 
I  believe  this  country's  businessmen  will 
show  the  same  kind  of  responsible  leader- 
ship In  whatever  economic  crises  might  lie 
ahead  of  us  that  they've  shown  over  the  past 
200  years  in  making  this  great  nation  the 
economic  marvel  of  the  world  that  it  is  to- 
day. I  believe  they  have  the  capacity  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  understand  and 
apply  what  I  consider  the  key  to  this  dilem- 
ma— the  way  to  avoid  government  regula- 
tion of  business  Is  to  see  that  there's  no 
need  for  It  in  the  first  place.  I  believe,  in 
short,  that  they  wlU  pay — and  gladly — what- 
ever price  Is  required  to  keep  our  free-enter- 
prise system  free  and  pass  it  on,  stronger 
than  they  foimd  It,  to  their  posterity. 

Let  me  try  to  siun  It  all  up  this  way:  Com- 
petition can  do  some  pretty  rough  things  to 
your  profits  and  perhaps  give  you  an  ulcer 
besides.  But  If  you  ever  succeed  in  eliminat- 
ing It  from  yovu:  Industry,  you're  beggln'  for 
"regulation"  by  the  government  and.  ulti- 
mately, perhaps  something  even  worse,  gov- 
ernment ownership  on  the  British  or  other 
European  model.  Competition  may  be  costly 
to  your  purse  but  economic  freedom,  as  we 
all  know  only  too  well,  Is  a  bargain  at  any 
price. 
My  final  message  Is  this: 
Monopoly  Is  un-American.  Show  the  flag 
In  the  fluid-power  industry! 


ANTIMISSILE  FLAK 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  region  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned  about  the  proposed 
test  firing  this  winter  of  four  Minute- 
man  missiles  from  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  Mont.,  over  Idaho  and  Oregon  into 
the  south  Pacific  Ocean.  I  will  vote  in  op- 
position to  the  Pentagon's  request  of  $27 
million  for  this  project. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  opposed  is  the 
hazard  to  human  beings,  animal  life, 
natural  resources,  and  historical  sites 
which  inevitably  results  when  tons  of 
missile  debris  are  dropped  on  Idaho, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Air  Force 
to  minimize  the  danger. 

As  Jotm  EmshwUler.  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  reports: 

Residents  of  Idaho  may  get  a  special  pres- 
ent from  Uncle  Sam  early  in  1976.  The  gift: 
roughly  2«4  tona  of  metal  that  wUl  hurtle 
none  too  gently  to  earth  from  a  height  of  fiO 
miles. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
EmshwlUer's  surticle  on  the  antimissile 
flak  In  the  Northwest  be  printed  here  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 
ANmnssirx  Plak:  Pentagon  Seeks  To  Fias 

ICBM*s  Oykr  the  TTNTrxD  States:   Debris 

WoEEiES  Five  States  Possiblt  in  Path 
(By  John  EmshwUler) 

Residents  of  Idaho  may  get  a  special 
present  from  Uncle  Sam  early  In  1978.  The 
gift:  roughly  iy^  tons  of  metal  that  will  hur- 
tle none  too  gently  to  earth  from  a  height  of 
50  miles,  oompllmenta  of  the  "Olant  Pa- 
triot." 


"Oiant  Patriot"  Is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's name  for  a  series  of  eight  test 
launchef  of  Mlnuteman  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic n^ssUea — minus  their  warheads — that 
the  AU*  Force  wants  to  make  from  bases  in- 
tJde  |be  U.S.  In  1976  and  1976.  The  metal 
faUlMg  Into  Idaho  would  come  frcwn  the 
burned-out  flrst  ana  second  stages  of  each 
missile  on  Its  way  to  splashdown  at  a  site 
in  the  Pacific.  If  Congress  appropriates  the 
necessary  926.9  million,  the  Air  Force  will 
make  the  first  four  launches  this  winter 
from  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Mon- 
tana. 

This  wotild  be  the  first  full-scale  firing 
of  ICBMs  from  an  operational  mlssUe  base 
In  this  country — and  they  would  be  the  first 
ever  to  fly  over  the  continental  U.S.  "These 
tests  will  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and 
rellablUty  of  the  Mlnuteman  strategic  and 
deterrent  force,"  a  Defense  Department 
spokesman  says. 

Although  the  Pentagon  and  the  Air  Force 
are  ballyhoolng  the  importance  of  these 
tests,  more  than  one  politician  In  the  five 
Western  states  that  coiUd  be  in  the  missiles' 
paths  Is  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
plans.  "Chicken  Little  shovUd  be  so  lucky," 
laments  Idaho  Gov.  CecU  Andrus,  who.  un- 
like the  fairy-tale  character,  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  real  objects  falling  trova.  his  sky. 
With  four  separate  firings  over  three 
months.  "Idaho  skies  will  be  ralnlt^g  parts," 
says  the  governor,  who  seems  more  than  a 
little  worried  where  and  on  what  all  of  It 
might  fall. 

pentagon  defends  precatttions 

The  Pentagon  contends  that  It  is  taking 
all  precautions  possible  to  ensure  that  no 
one  Is  harmed.  "Our  primary  objective  Is 
safety  and  finding  areas  for  the  debris  drops 
where  there  Isn't  any  population,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
which  is  handling  the  launch  operations. 
(There  will  be  one  debris  drop  for  the  4,800- 
pound  first  stage  and  another  for  foiu-  60- 
pound  parts  of  the  second  stage.)  The  com- 
mand says  It  has  calculated  that  the  chance 
of  injury  to  humans  Is  only  one  In  5,000. 

Whatever  the  debris  does  hit.  It  promises 
to  make  something  of  a  dent.  Asked  for  an 
estimate  of  the  impact  force  of  the  4,800- 
pound  first  stage,  scientists  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  said  it  would  be  similar  to  a 
full-size  oar*,  "like  an  Oldsmoblle,"  smash- 
ing into  the  gro\ind  at  100  miles  an  hoiir. 

There  Is  enough  risk,  the  Pentagon  con- 
cedes, to  necessitate  the  evacuation  of  the 
area  around  the  launch  site,  up  to  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  downrange.  At  various 
times,  the  Pentagon  has  also  raised  the  possi- 
bility that  other  evacuations  might  be  neces- 
sary. Because  the  final  launch  site  and  mIssUe 
trajectory  haven't  been  decided  on,  the  De- 
fense Department  spokesman  sajrs  he  doesn't 
know  how  many  people  might  have  to  leave 
their  homes  but  adds  that  "I  dont  beUeve  It 
would  even  reach  the  hundreds." 

It  may  never  get  a  chance  to  reach  even 
those  numbers  If  certain  powerful  opponents 
in  Congress  have  their  way.  One  Is  Idaho 
Sen.  Frank  Church,  who  worries  that  what- 
ever precautions  the  military  takes,  Idahoans 
will  still  be  unnecessarily  endangered.  The 
Democratic  Senator  also  says  that  the  tests 
are  an  "extravagance,"  because  over  the  past 
decade,  the  Air  Force  has  test-fired  hundreds 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  on  the  California  coast.  "The  Air 
Force  has  publicly  said  these  missile  firings 
were  'highly  successful,'  "  says  the  Senator,  a 
critic  of  military  spending.  "The  added  data 
that  overland  firings  would  provide  are 
minimal." 

"enhancing"  conitdence 
Earlier    this    year.    Sen.    Church,    Senate 
Majority   Leader   Mike   Mansfield    and    two 
other  Senators  sent  a  letter  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  Schleslnger  opposing  the  plan. 


In  response.  Deputy  Defense  Se«retary  W.  P. 
Clements  Jr.  argued  that  while  tests  at  Van- 
denberg have  shown  that  the  Mlnuteman  is 
"reliable,"  the  Pentagon  feels  that  the  opera- 
tional tests  will  "enhance"  confidence  In  that 
reliability  "much  In  the  same  manner  as  do 
tests  of  other  weapons  systems  In  their  opera- 
tional environments." 

Some  In  Congress  say  such  arguments  are 
just  rhetoric  to  hide  the  main  purpose  of 
the  tests:  a  show  of  strength  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  aiding  the 
U.S.  position  in  arms-limitation  talks.  "They 
want  It  as  part  of  a  fiexlng  of  muscles  for  the 
Ru^lans,"  says  Sen  Mansfield,  a  Montanan. 
Insiders  are  divided  on  the  Pentagon's 
chances  of  getting  the  appropriation.  In  1970 
Congress  refused  to  go  ahead  on  the  project, 
although  it  did  give  some  partial  financing 
for  further  development.  While  some  in  the 
Congress  believe  that  it  will  again  be  turned 
down,  others  say  the  matter  will  hinge  on 
the  stands  that  some  Influential  Senators, 
such  as  Henry  Jackson,  flnaUy  take  as  the 
debate  develops.  Sen.  Jackson,  a  Washington 
Democrat,  has  said  he  feels  there  Is  a  "serious 
question"  about  the  need  for  the  tests,  but  an 
aide  says  the  Senator  Is  still  studying  the 
matter. 

The  Pentagon  position  has  support  among 
some  outside  weapons  experts.  Harold  Agnew, 
director  of  the  Los  Alamos  scientific  labora- 
tory, which  designs  and  tests  America's  nu- 
clear weapons,  calls  the  tests  "long  overdue." 
He  contends  that  "until  you  really  try  some- 
thing, you  can't  be  absolutely  certain  It  will 
work,  and  Vandenberg  Just  Isn't  adequate." 

Such  statements  bring  disagreement  from 
Alton  Quanbeck.  a  senior  fellow  and  director 
of  defense  analysis  for  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, a  Washington-based  private  research 
organization.  He  says  the  benefits  of  the  tests 
are  "smaa"  compared  with  "the  risks  and 
problema"  If  one  or  more  of  the  test  missiles 
fall.  For  one  thing,  the  sample  of  eight  mis- 
siles (otrt  of  450  that  are  deployed)  la  "so 
email  you  don't  know  whether  they  are  typi- 
cal or  not,"  says  Mr.  Quanbeck,  a  former 
systems  analyst  for  the  Defense  Department. 
He  adds  that  the  only  other  time  the  Pen- 
tagon tried  any  sort  of  operational -base  test- 
ing with  Mlnuteman  mlssUes,  the  results  were 
less  than  smashing.  These  tests,  made  in  the 
late  1960s,  used  four  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
each  with  seven  seconds  worth  of  fuel,  to 
test  how  well  the  iplsslles  got  out  of  their 
silos.  The  Air  Force  "admlta  that  only  one  of 
these  "seven-second  pop-up  tests"  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Two  were  "partly"  suc- 
cessful, and  the  fourth  missUe  failed  to  Ignite 
and  never  left  the  silo,  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man says. 

Mr.  Quanbeck  contends  that  if  something 
like  that  happens  with  Olant  Patriot.  "It 
would  be  unnecessarily  damaging  to  our 
confidence,"  particularly  since  he  believes 
that  Vandenberg  tests  have  shown  the  mls- 
sUes will  work.  "As  of  now,  we  believe  they 
win  work,  and  so  do  the  Russians,  and  that's 
what  Is  Important,"  he  says. 

WhUe  critics  like  Mr.  Quanbeck  think  that 
the  Air  Force  has  managed  to  reduce  the 
safety  risk  from  Giant  Patriot,  they  say  the 
unexpected  Is  always  possible.  Over  the  past 
two  decades,  they  add,  test  mlssUes  have 
occasionally  gone  astray.  One  In  the  1960s, 
aimed  down  the  Atlantic  test  range,  some- 
how ended  up  In  BrazU.  Apparently  the  most 
recent  such  mishap  occurred  in  1970,  when  a 
missile,  aimed  to  land  In  the  White  Sands 
misslle-test  range  In  New  Mexico,  overshot 
its  mar  kand  crashed  400  miles  away  in  the 
Mexican  desert. 

The  Pentagon  says  It  Is  sure  such  prob- 
lems won't  come  up  In  Olant  Patriot.  It  says 
that  it  has  developed  equipment  to  monitor 
the  filght  constantly  and  that  it  will  be  able 
to  destroy  Instantly  the  Mlnuteman  If  the 
missile  sttays  off  course.  This,  combined 
with  careful  ch6oslng  of  the  fllghjt  path*. 
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leaves  "zero  probability"  that  population 
centers  will  be  endangered,  the  spokesman 
says. 


ASBURY  PARK,  N.J..  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  Asbury 
Park,  N.J.,  has  just  celebrated  its  100th 
anniversary.  The  celebration  was  In- 
augurated wltlj  a  reenactment  of  the 
first  Board  of  Commissioners  meeting 
on  May  19.  1874,  and  the  day-long  fes- 
tivities ended  with  a  gala  attended  by 
4,000  guests.  Asbury  Park  has  always 
been  synonymous  with  vacation,  and 
it  has  been  a  vacation  home  for  literally 
millions  of  people  over  the  years.  The 
theme  of  the  centennial  celebration  is 
"An  Old  Town  With  New  Spirit"  and  I 
know  that  the  efforts  of  all  the  civic- 
minded  citizens  of  Asbury  Park  will  help 
make  this  slogan  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Asbury  Park  Press  entitled 
"The  First  100  years,"  an  editorial  from 
the  Red  Bank  Register  entitled  "Asbury 
Park's  Centennial,"  and  two  articles 
from  the  Asbury  Park  Press  describing 
the  centennial  festivities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  May  17.  1974] 
The  First  100  Years 
As  Aabury  Park  celebrates  its  first  100 
years,  the  city  finds  Itself  fighting  a  battle 
being  waged  by  cities  of  the  same  size  and 
larger  throughout  the  nation.  Their  prob- 
lems are  manifold  and  the  solutions  costly. 
The  cities  are  no  longer  the  glittering  retail 
hubs  of  the  past.  Modern  biislness  space  Is 
scarce.  Parking  la  offered  only  at  a  premium. 
The  lure  of  the  highway  has  Intensified.  And 
the  federal,  state,  and  county  governments 
have  provided  only  a  band  aid  of  dollars  to 
cure  urban  lUs. 

♦  But  Aabury  Park  has  advantages  over  most 
cities.  The  city  is  relatively  small  (1.5  square 
mUes),  making  It  a  microcosm  of  Newark. 
Camden,  and  the  other  struggling  cities  of 
New  Jersey.  It  u  well  planned,  with  wide 
streets,  large  parks,  weU-kept  lake  fronts, 
and  the  natural  advantage  of  facing  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  both  a  business  and  re- 
sort commimlty.  its  residential  community 
a  mixture  of  apartments  and  single-family 
homes,  and  it  is  bisected  by  the  Shore's  ma- 
jor rail  line. 

Using  these  advantages,  the  city  has  be- 
gtm  to  overcome  its  problems.  For  many, 
change  hasn't  come  fast  enough.  But  con- 
sidering that  Asbury  Park  was  wracked  by 
disorders  In  1970  and  subsequently  reached 
an  economic  low,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  progress. 

Tomorrow  night  Asbury  Park  wUl  celebrate 
not  only  its  first  100  years  of  incorporation 
but  also  a  rebirth  of  a  famous  old  city  that 
has  tackled  serious  problems.  The  celebra- 
tion will  be  held  In  t|ie  Casino,  a  remnant 
of  the  city's  elegant  past  that  had  stood  in 
a  state  of  deterioration  for  nearly  a  decade. 
Now  it  has  been  refurbished  by  city  initia- 
tive and  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  city's 
first  100  years  and  Its  rebirth. 

[From  the  Red  Bank  Register,  May  17,  1974] 
ASBTTRT  Park's  Centennial 
The  city  of  Asbury  Park  tomorrow  embarks 
on  the  celebration  of  Its  lOOth  annlversarv 
tomorrow  night  with  a  party  for  2.000  resl"- 
dents  and  former  residents  in  the  renovated 


Casino  on  the  boardwalk.  It  will  mark  the 
first  use  of  the  Casino  since  a  fire  badly  dam- 
aged it  in  1966. 

Preparations  for  the  celebration,  which  will 
last  through  the  year,  were  started  last  No- 
vember by  a  committee  consisting  of  60  resi- 
dents and  businessmen.  Much  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  volunteers  and  the  enthu- 
siasm that  has  been  demonstrated  by^them 
lives  up  to  the  committee's  theme:  "An  Old 
Town  With  New  Spirit." 

Once  the  nation's  outstanding  resort  city, 
Asbury  Park  has  come  upon  economic  and 
other  difficulties,  yet  It  still  sees  its  popula- 
tion rise  each  summer  from  the  year-round 
16,600  to  something  like  60,000.  Mayor  Ray- 
mond Kramer  predicts  that  some  of  the  cen- 
tennial events  wUl  attract  as  many  as  300,000 
visitors  to  the  city  on  Its  busiest  days. 

The  centennial  plana  Indicate  that  the 
city's  officials  and  residents  Intend  to  Improve 
Its  economic  and  social  health.  We  wish  them 
weU  In  those  efforts  because  Asbury  Park  is 
Important  to  the  county  and  the  state.  This 
commitment  to  strengthening  the  city  U 
most  commendable. 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press,  Ma'' 
19,  1974] 
1874  Is  Recalled:  Crrr's  Cej^^nnial 
Lattnchxd 
AsBTjRT  Park.— The  city  launched  its  cen- 
tennial celebrations  yesterday  with  a  re-en- 
actment of  the  first  Board  of  Commissioners 
meeting  on  May  19,  1874— a  tedious  but  sig- 
nificant meeting  for  this  seashore  resort. 

It  was  significant  because  from  It  sprang 
a  resort  that  grew  rapidly  In  popularity, 
doubling  Its  size  in  100  years,  untu  today 
Its  land  and  buildings  are  valued  at  more 
than  $100  million.  jr 

And  it  was  tedious,  if  the  re-enactment 
was  true  to  history,  because  several  observ- 
ers remarked:  "It's  Just  like  any  other  bor- 
ing Council  meeting." 

The  seven  original  commissioners  were 
portrayed  by  city  officials  dressed  in  red 
candy-stripe  and  straw  hats  costumes  except 
for  Mayor  Raymond  Kramer  who  wore  a  grey 
felt  period  suit  and  matching  top  hat.  A 
colorful  fioat  was  used  as  a  stage. 

Mayor  Kramer  played  the  role  of  the  city's 
founder,  the  late  James  A.  Bradley,  a  phil- 
anthropist and  Methodist  teetotaler,  who 
probably  wouldn't  have  been  happy  that  the 
re-enactment  In  Press  Plaza  was  staged  with- 
in a  block  of  several  taverns. 

The  original  meeting  was  held  at  the  home 
of  "Founder"  Bradley,  as  he  was  caUed  by 
residents,  on  the  north  side  of  the  1300  block 
of  4th  avenue.  Bradley  was  elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  at  the  meet- 
ing, making  hlfn  the  city's  first  mayor. 

The  resort  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1897,  switching  to  the  council-manager  form 
of  government  in  1933. 

Portraying  Mrs.  Bradley  was  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Dunst,  secretary  of  the  centennial  commit- 
tee, who  was  a«kompanied  by  Mrs.  Petty 
Wines,  the  committees  assistant  secretary. 
Both  were  attired  in  authentic  1870  dress. 
Anthony  Petlllo,  the  city's  coordinator  of 
special  events,  narrated  the  re-enactment. 
He  wrote  the  scrip  from  the  original  meet- 
ing's minutes.  About  50  observers  attended 
After  the  re-enactment,  the  cast  was  driven 
back  to  City  Hall  in  a  noisy  1947  American  La 
France  fire  engine,  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
from  the  city's  flje  department.  The  1,000- 
gallon  pumper  Is  still  used  as  a  backup  unit. 
The  activities  were  topped  off  with  a  party 
and  dancing  last  night  In  the  Casino,  the 
first  time  In  eight  years  that  the  beachfront 
landmark  has  been  used  for  a  major  at- 
traction. 

The  Casino  was  rededlcated  during  the  af- 
fair. It  had  been  closed  since  1966  when  it 
was  damaged  by  fire. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Coimcll  accepted  the 
lone  bid  of  $270,000  for  rental  of  the  Ca- 
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Blno  for  10  years.  It  wm  submltied  by  Frank 
J.  Cundarl  of  Oakland,  whoe^  companies 
specialize  In  promoting  trade  shows,  sport- 
ing events,  stage  shows,  and  otljer  activities. 

Caty  Manager  William  J.  Shlfl,  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  re-enactment,  iald  the  city 
has  come  a  long  way  in  its  'xit  varied  100 
years  of  history.  i 

"It  has  gone  up  and  down  ov^  the  years." 
he  said.  "But  It's  on  Its  way  back  again." 

He  said  he  believes  the  city  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  some  other  New  Jek^ey  munici- 
palities because  of  Its  natural  resources  and 
the  foresight  of  "Pounder"  Bradley,  who  se- 
aside ample  park  space  and  laid  out  100-foot 
wide  streets. 

"Tou  rarely  find  a  city  wlthi  three  lakes 
and  the  ocean  besides  to  help  attract  visi- 
tors," he  added.  < 

"Bradley,  a  wealthy  New  York:  brush  man- 
ufacturer, first  came  here  In  1810  because  of 
nineas.  After  regaining  his  health  In  Ocean 
Grove,  he  was  so  enthusiastic  atiout  the  area 
that  he  bought  a  600 -acre  tract  of  overgrown 
land  north  of  Ocean  Grove  for  $90,000. 

He  threw  all  his  energies  into  developing  a 
seashore  resort  which  he  hoptd  woiild  be 
second  to  none.  The  city  was  named  after 
Bishop  Francis  Asbinr,  the  flrft  Methodist 
Episcopal   bishop   ordained   in   America. 

The  resort's  growth  was  so  remarkable 
that  600,000  persons  vlalt^^Tlt  by  rail  In  the 
rummer  of  1883,  only  a  dozen  ytars  after  Its 
development  got  under  way. 

In  1906,  the  city  was  doubled  In  size  by 
the  annexation  of  land  now  composing  Its 
western  portion.  The  added  property  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Neptxine  To^irnahlp. 

"Bradley  was  the  driving  spirit  and  govern- 
ment hers  umtll  1903.  when  be  sold  his  beach 
rights  to  the  city  for  $160,000.  "the  property, 
valued  then  at  $1  million,  wa|s  considered 
mors  of  a  gift  than  a  sale. 

Most  of  hU  other  property  had  been  sold 
cheaply  on  the  condition  that  Its  buyers  erect 
a  structure  of  good  quality,  and  he  often  ad- 
vanced the  fimds  for  construction.  He  also 
bought  600  acres  south  of  Ocean  Grove  on 
the  present  site  of  Bradley  Beach. 

As  mayor  be  Imposed  rigid  regulations  for- 
blddlntr  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  and 
Sunday  business  transactions.  He  also  left 
restricting  clauses  In  his  deedt,  preventing 
legal  liquor  traffic  here  until  aXter  Prohibi- 
tion, and  helped  obtain  passage  of  a  state 
law  preventing  liquor  sales  wltl^ln  a  mile  of 
any  camp  meeting  reseat  sudh  as  Ocean 
Grove. 

His  church  work  continued  ttalroughout  his 
life,  and  In  1868  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  Gentry  Methodist 
Church,  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  f  n  officer  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  In  the  lAsbury  Park 
Plrst  Methodist  Church.  I 

When  be  died  on  June  6,  1921!  In  New  York 
at  the  age  of  91,  he  left  bequests  to  many 
area  churches  and  charitable  organizations. 
Dxirlng  his  last  years,  he  spent  his  summers 
In  Europe  or  the  White  Moun^lns  of  New 
Hampshire.  ! 

The  party  and  re-enactment  Vere  the  first 
major  events  In  a  series  of  activities  to  be 
held  during  the  rest  of  the  yeqr  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial. 
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(By  Glnl  Zemo)  I 

AssmtT  P&KK. — Asbury  Park  hitd  a  birthday 
and  4,000  guests  came  to  the  party. 

The  gala  Saturday  night  culiAlnated  a  day 
of  formal  festivities  commemorating  the 
lOOth  annlversaJTT  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  municipality.  It  also  marked  the  re- 
dedlcatlon  of  the  Casino  on  the  Boardwalk 
which  has  been  cloeed  since  1966  when  it 
was  damaged  by  fixe. 

The  theme  of  the  party  was  "Kh  Old  Town 
With  New  Spirit."  It  was  a  nlgbjt  for  looking 
forward,  but  more  than  that  iti  was  a  night 
for  remembering. 


"I  remember  playing  basketball  here 
against  Neptune,"  recalled  Edward  Slott. 
Bradley  Beach,  a  former  Asbury  Park  High 
School  athlete.  'T  even  remember  when  the 
original  Casino  burned  down  (In  1927). 

•Tm  glad  they  decided  to  do  something 
with  It,"  Mr.  Slott  added.  "I  think  it's  Just 
great.  Just  great."  Mr.  Slott  is  a  lawyer  here 
and  Is  an  owner  of  the  Empress  Motel 
across  the  street  from  the  Casino. 

Ten-year-old  Teddy  Kozlck,  here,  said  of 
the  Casino,  "It's  ok.  It's  really  neat."  His 
friend,  Emese  More,  10,  of  Eatontown,  nodded 
In  agreement. 

The  guests  came  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Prom  senior  citizens  to  long-hair  youth,  to 
babies  in  carriages,  all  mlngjed  together  at 
the  gigantic  party. 

As  the  music  from  the  15-plece  Bob  Day 
orchestra  played  the  songs  of  the  '30e  and 
'408,  many  remembered  nostalgically  another 
time  when  Rudy  Vallee  and  other  Big  Bands 
played  the  Casino.  Others  recalled  watching 
popular  film  star  Alice  Faye  dance  her  way 
acroes  the  stage.  StlU  others  recalled  the 
din  of  roller  skates  accompanied  by  organ 
selections  when  the  Casino  was  a  roller  skat- 
ing rink.  Many  remembered  Ice  skating  there 
way  across  the  huge  rink  during  the  '60s 
and  '60b. 

The  first  cut  In  a  seven-foot-high,  600- 
pound,  eight-tier  birthday  cake  was  made  by 
Mayor  Ray  Kramer  poised  on  a  ladder.  The 
mayor  said  it  took  20  hours  to  decorate  the 
mammouth  confection  with  yellow  and  blue 
frosting.  It  was  designed  by  Prank  Plorentino, 
a  city  resident  with  extensive  experience  in 
the  baking  business.  The  actual  baking  was 
done  by  Frank  Maggio  who  operates  a  cater- 
ing business  here. 

Refreshments  were  free.  A  nominal  price 
was  charged  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

Many  of  the  guests  were  dressed  In  period 
costumes.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Poprockl,  here,  made 
her  authentic  1870s  style  gown  of  lavender 
striped  taffeta  with  a  blue  taffeta  pouf.  She 
said  she  copied  the  gown  from  a  book  by 
Nancy  Bradfleld  entitled  "Costumes  In  Detail 
from  1730  to  1930."  Mrs.  Poprockl  did  admit 
that  under  the  dress'  24  tiny  buttons  was 
concealed  a  modem-day  zipper. 

The  first  200  men  to  arrive  at  the  Casino 
received  straw  hats.  Centennial  lapel  but- 
tons, car  bumper  stickers,  and  other  sou- 
venirs were  distributed. 

City  employes  responsible  for  the  building 
renovations,  which  began  last  fall,  were  pub- 
licly commended  by  City  Manager  William  J. 
Shlel.  The  keys  to  the  Casino  were  turned 
over  to  the  city  manager  by  Beachfront  Di- 
rector Thomas  Flanagan  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  refurbishing. 

A  panorama  of  photographs  of  city  scenes 
during  the  past  century  was  displayed  in  a 
temporary  Centennial  Museum.  The  photos 
will  be  relocated  In  a  permanent  .display  In 
the  Asbury  Pavilion.  As  to  the  future  of  the 
city,  the  Greater  Asbury  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presented  a  display  of  the  com- 
mercial aspects  available. 

Anthony  Petlllo,  the  city's  coordinator  of 
special  events,  was  responsible  for  the  day- 
long celebration.  He  said  the  party  was  but 
one  of  the  several  major  events  to  be  held 
during  the  centennial  year. 

James  Jeffries,  Is  chairman  of  the  centen- 
nial committee,  comprised  of  volunteers.  ISn. 
MUton  Wines,  here,  a  volunteer  dressed  In  a 
period  costume,  said  that  a  booth  will  be 
manned  on  the  boardwalk  for  distribution  of 
a  Journal  about  the  city. 


REDEDICATION  OP  CHICAGO'S 
FIELD  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  began 
my  visits  to  the  Field  Museum  of  NaturtJ 
History  as  a  Chicago  schoolboy  more 


than  four  decades  ago  and  have  been 
enrlcHLog  nay  understanding  of  creation 
by  periodic  visits  there  ever  since. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  I  attended  a  spe- 
cial Cabinet-level  meeting  held  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  at  the  Field  Museum  to  dis- 
cuss the  ecology  of  Lake  Michigan  with 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  Gover- 
nors of  five  surrounding  States. 

On  Jime  2.  1894,  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  first  opened  to  the  public 
in  what  had  been  the  Psilace  of  Pine 
Arts  of  the  1893  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position in  Chicago.  After  nearly  three 
decades  of  collecting  specimens  and  do- 
ing basic  research  In  the  scientific  dis- 
ciplines of  botany,  anthropology,  geo- 
logy, and  zoology,  the  museimi  moved 
in  1921  to  the  classical  Greek  building  it 
now  occupies.  The  South  Park  Commis- 
sion of  Chicago  granted  the  land  to  the 
museum's  trustees,  and  an  endowment 
from  Marshall  Field  I  made  possible  the 
building  of  the  current  structure. 

With  the  impressive  accomplishments 
of  80  years  behind  it,  Field  Museum  to- 
day possesses  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
collections  of  natural  history  and  ethno- 
graphic objects— more  than  13  million 
specimens.  Scientists  and  students  from 
many  nations  travel  to  the  museum  to 
pursue  their  research  activities.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  museum  are  fourfold: 
collection,  research,  education,  and 
exhibition.  Field  Museum  hsis.  however, 
always  stressed  the  imderMng  impor- 
tance of  basic  research.  The  fruits  of 
this  research  have  contributed  to  the 
institution's  ever-incresistng  role  as  an 
educator  as  it  disseminates  knowledge 
through  its  hundreds  of  exhibits  and 
special  educational  programs.  Since  1921, 
more  than  66  million  people  have  visited 
the  museum. 

Additionally,  the  Field  Museum  library 
collections  are  used  by  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents and  scientists  each  year.  Total 
combined  holdings  of  all  its  collections 
approach  180,000  volumes,  many  of 
which  are  rare  and  priceless. 

Special  programs  of  the  museum  in- 
clude more  than  1,000  traveling  exhibits 
circulated  biweekly  among  600  schools, 
hospitals,  and  community  centers;  a  cen- 
ter for  advanced  studies  in  systematic 
zoology  and  paleontology  for  graduate 
students  in  doctoral  programs:  plaimed 
"journey"  expeditions  through  museum 
exhibits  for  grade  school  chilr^ren:  field 
study  trips  for  adults  who  wish  to  learn 
more  about  the  life  sciences  in  nature's 
living  laboratories:  technical  work  pro- 
grams with  museum  coUections  for  un- 
dergraduate students;  and  weekly  film- 
lecture  programs  on  natural  history 
topics. 

In  June  1971,  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
Chicago  Park  District  to  issue  $30  mil- 
lion in  bonds  for  capital  improvements  to 
the  six  museums  on  its  lands.  In  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  the  trustees  of  Field 
Museum  responded  to  this  legislation  by 
annoimcing  a  3-year.  $25  million  capital 
campaign  for  renovation  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  museum  building.  Projected 
capital  needs  anticipated  $12.5  million  in 
private  gifts  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  individuals,  with  a  like  amount 
to  be  matched  by  the  Park  District  bond 
issue. 
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More  than  25  separate  projects  com- 
prise the  modernization  program.  The 
work  is  being  undertaken  over  a  long- 
term  period  while  Field  Museum  con- 
tinues to  operate  without  curtailment  of 
any  of  its  activities  and  programs.  The 
most   noticeable   rehabilitation   project 
now  imderway  is  the  renovation  of  the 
museum's  two  main  entrances. 
^      Even  at  53  years  of  age,  the  building  is 
considered  by  museum   experts   to   be 
among  the  best  designed  in  existence. 
Architectural  consultants  estimate  that 
it  would  cost  approximately  $150  million 
to  replace  the  structure  today.  The  mu- 
seum building  is  undoubtedly  worth  the 
Investment  of  the  relatively  modest  sum 
that  will  make  it  functional  into  the  21st 
century.  The  renovation  not  only  prom- 
ises to  preserve  the  unique  architecture 
of  one  of  Chicago's  earliest  cultural  en- 
terprises, but  insures  that  Field  Museum 
will  continue  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of   scientific   study   and   public 
utilization. 

Today,  nearly  3  years  after  the  capital 
campaign  was  announced,  the  museum 
'  trustees  report  that  private  gift  response 

has  passed  $1 1  million.  And  they  antici- 
j  pate  a  successful  termination  of  the  am- 

1  bitious  campaign  by  September.  Many 

gifts,  large  and  small,  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  effort;  they  con- 
tinue the  spirit  of  public-private  psu-t- 
nershlp  that  originally  created  a  home 
for  what  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
great  natural  history  museums. 

On  June  25,  1974,  Field  Museum  will 
celebrate  both  its  80th  anniversary  and 
the  closing  months  of  the  museum's  $25 
million  capital  campaign.  To  commemo- 
rate these  two  significant  occasions  in 
the  museum's  history,  Field  Museum  of 
I  Natural  History  will  be  rededlcated  on 
'   that  dav.  The  rededication  will  hnnnr  t.ho 


serious  problem,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  has  taken  a  number  of  impor- 
tant steps.  Earlier  this  year,  we  pub- 
lished a  checldist  of  itemized  deductions 
as  a  further  safeguard  against  elderly 
taxpayers  overlooking  helpful  dtductlons. 
Additionally,  several  members  of  the 
committee  and  Senate  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  the  Older  Americans  Tax 
Counseling  Assistance  Act.  Under  this 
proposal  elderly  taxpayers  would  receive 
effective  and  helpful  counsel — provided 
by  elderly  volunteers — to  assure  that  they 
are  fully  aware  of  legitimate  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions.  All  in  all.  51 
Senators  have  sponsored  this  proposal, 
including  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  S.  2868,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  list  of 
cosponsors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record^ as  follows: 

List  of  Cosponsors 
Mr.  ChUrt,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  McGovem,  Mr. 
Blden,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bayb,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Tunney,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr  Met- 
calf,  Mr.  HaskeU.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Muakle.  Mr.  Rlbicoff.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pulbrlght,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr! 
Brooke,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Holllngs,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Cook 
Mr.  Percy. 


that  day.  The  rededication  will  honor  the 
many  benefactors  who  have  created  and 
sustained  the  museum  and  will  focus 
public  attention  on  the  first  major  ren- 
ovation of  its  facilities. 

I  congratulate  Field  Museum  on  its 
very  successful  first  80  years  and  on  its 
equally  successful  capital  campaign. 
Field  Museum  will,  I  am  sure,  flourish  for 
decades  to  come,  continuing  to  bring  vast 
educational  and  historical  resources  to 
the  scientific  and  academic  communities 
as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 


PROTECTING  OLDER  AMERICANS 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OF  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
has  been  concerned  about  the  extraordi- 
narily high  Incidence  of  income  tax  over- 
payments by  the  elderly. 

Inquiries  on  this  subject  by  the  com- 
mittee have  provided  very  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  many  older  Amer- 
icans psiy  more  taxes  than  required  by 
law  for  several  reasons. 

Some  are  just  overwhelmed  by  the 
complexities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Others  are  perplexed  by  the  compli- 
cated tax  forms  and  numerous  calcula- 
tions. 

And  far  too  many  are  simply  imaware 
of  helpful  tax  reUef  measures. 

To  help  provide  protection  against  this 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Additionally,  the  Older 
Americans  Tax  Coimsellng  Assistance 
Act  has  received  strong  support  in  re- 
cent news  accounts. 

One  such  example  is  an  article — en- 
titled "How  You  Can  Recover  Overpaid 
Tax"— by  Bernard  Nash,  execuUve  direc- 
tor for  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

Moreover,  Ted  Schuchat,  the  national- 
ly known  retirement  consultant,  provides 
an  excellent  description  of  this  bill  in  his 
column  on  "Extra  Tax  Help  Proposed." 

Ml'.  President,  I  recommend  both  of 
these  articles  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

ExTBA  Tax  Help  Psoposkd 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

Hard  as  it  is  to  fill  out  many  a  federal 
Income  tax  return,  the  task  is  even  more 
difficult  for  those  of  retirement  age. 

"Upon  reaching  Age  66,  the  aged  taxpayer 
is  oftentimes  confronted  with  an  entirely 
new  set  of  rules,  usually  far  more  complex 
than  the  tax  provision  during  his  preretire- 
ment years,"  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idabo. 
told  the  Senate  recently. 

"Hb  may  find  it  necessary  for  example,  to 
complete  the  retirement  income  cr«dlt 
schedule,  determine  the  taxable  portion  of 
his  annuity  or  compute  the  taxable  gain 
on  the  sale  of  his  personal  residence,"  the 
senator  continued. 

"Quite  frequently,  these  provisions  can 
pose  formidable  challenges,  even  for  experi- 
enced tax  experts.  But  for  the  xmtrained — 


and  ofttlmes  unsuspecting — elderly  taxpayer, 
these  complex  tax  relief  measures  can  prove 
to  be  mind  boggling,"  said  Church,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

"Perhaps  the  most  troubled  individual  is 
the  aged  widow,  who  typically  has  low  or 
moderate  Income  and  very  little  experience 
In  tax  matters."  he  added.  "For  her.  the  tax 
law  Is  usually  a  Jumble  or  gobbledygook 
with  numerous  t>otential  pitfalls." 

Despite  extra  personal  exemptions  and 
other  breaks  in  the  law,  many  older  Ameri- 
cans file  tax  returns.  Nearly  nine  million 
taxpayers  of  Age  66  or  older  filed  federal 
returns  for  the  1971  taxable  year,  the  most 
recent  for  which  the  totals  are  available. 
That  was  not  far  from  half  of  all  those 
in  the  age  bracket. 

Sen.  Church  has  proposed  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  provide  extra  assistance  to  older  tax- 
payers. His  Older  American  Tax  Counseling 
Assistance  Act  is  also  sponsored  by  Sens. 
Lawton  ChUes,  D-Pla.;  Dick  Clark,  D-  Iowa, 
and  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-NJ. 

TRAINXD    2,S00 

The  bill  would  allow  the  IRS  to  train 
volunteers,    mainly    retirees,    who    In    ttim 
would  help  other  elderly  taxpayers.  The  vol- 
unteers would  be  impaid  but  would  be  re^, 
imbursed  for  their  out-of-pocket  expenses. ' 

Last  year,  the  IRS  trained  about  2,500 
older  people  as  part  of  the  Volunteer  In- 
come Tax  Assistance  program — VITA.  Each 
VITA  volimtec.  was  able  to  help  an  average 
of  40  other  older  Americans  during  the  tax 
return  season. 

Most  helpful  was  the  advice  that  VITA 
volunteers  gave  about  common  deductions, 
credits,  and  exemptions  that  many  older 
taxpayers  either  overlook  or  else  do  not  know 
about. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  perhaps  half  the  older  taxpayers 
who  are  eligible  to  claim  the  retirement 
credit  do  not  do  so  on  their  federal  tax  re- 
turn. 

"We  do  not  need  anymore  proof  that  this 
program  has  been  a  success,"  Sen.  Chtirch 
said  recently  of  the  VITA  program,  which 
began  in  a  small  way  in  1968. 

"What  is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  na- 
tional commitment  to  Improve  and  expand 
these  efforts,"  he  said.  "And  that  is  precisely 
what  our  bill   Is  designed  to  do." 

How  You  Can  Rbcover  Ovkrpato  Tax 
(By  Bernard  E.  Nash) 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  you  will  prob- 
ably have  already  filed  your  Income  Tax  re- 
turn— and  the  odds  are  that  you  paid  more 
than  your  share.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
up  to  half  of  all  taxpayers  over  65  fall  Into 
this  category. 

Fortunately,  it  Is  not  too  late  for  you  to 
recover  the  money  you  overpaid  this  year 
and  in  previous  years.  The  key  to  unlocking 
the  tax  vault  Is  Form  1040X.  which  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  office 
nearest  you,  and  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

The  pamphlet.  "Protecting  Older  Ameri- 
cans Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes," 
contains  a  checklist  of  itemized  (Reductions 
because  most  overpayments  by  older  people 
result  from  their  failure  to  take  all  the  de- 
ductions to  whicli  they  are  entitled. 

One  reason  for  this,  explains  8COA  chair- 
man. Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho),  is  that 
"upon  reaching  66.  the  aged  taxpayer  is 
oftentimes  confronted  with  an  entirely  new 
set  of  rules,  usually  far  more  complex  than 
the  tax  provisions  during  his  preretirement 
years.  .  .  . 

Quite  frequently,  these  provisions  can  pass 
formidable  challenges,  even  for  experienced 
tax  experts.  But  for  the  untrained — and  oft- 
times  unsuspecting — elderly  taxpayer,  these 
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complex  tax  relief  measures  ca  2  prove  to  be 
mind  boggling." 

To  help  unboggle  tbe  sltuatl  sn,  the  book- 
let lists  hundreds  of  deductli  ms  to  which 
you  are  legally  entitled,  but  miy  have  over- 
kx>ked.  A  few  samples: 

Money  paid  for  general  sales,  and  state  and 
local  gasoline  taxes  (which  can  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  miles  driven  }r  actual  gas 
bills ) ,  and  state  and  local  Ino  )me  and  per- 
sonal property  taxes. 

Travel  and  out-of-pocket  (postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  expenses  vjhlle  perform- 
ing s*nices  for  charitable  orgahlzatlons. 

Interest  paid  on  mortgages,  auto  loans.  In- 
stallment purchases  (TV,  washe^,  stove,  etc.) , 
and  charge  account  "finance  cliarges." 

The  booklet  points  out  that.Tif  you  utilize 
the  services  of  an  accountant  or  professional 
tax  prepared,  their  fees  are  alao  deductible. 
However,  many  older  people  hav^  received  free 
advice  and  assistance  via  the  T^x  Aides  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Assoclatlbn  of  Retired 
Persons  and  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association.  ] 

Administered  by  the  NBTA-aArp  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning,  the  program  trains 
older  volunteers  to  assist  their  ijellow  retirees 
acroas  the  country  In  preparing  their  own  re- 
tixms.  Dxirlng  the  1973-73  tax  season,  2,600 
Tax  Aides  coxinseled  more  than,  100,000  older 
people  in  825  cities.  To  locate  ijie  Tax  Aides 


AARP  chap- 


nearest  you,  contact  your  local ^ 

ter  or  write  to  the  Institute  at  1909  K  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D,C.  20006. 

Earlier  this  year.  Sen.  Churcb  introduced 
the  Older  Americana  Tax  Counseling  Assist- 
ance Act  which,  11  passed,  would  aid  in  ex- 
panding the  program.  Since  tile  legislation 
has  strong  bipartisan  support]  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  by  this  time  ne<t  year,  addi- 
tional thousands  of  older  people  will  bene- 
fit from  it.  I 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senatel  committee's 
tax  tips  booklet  la  available  fr»m  the  Gov- 
emment  Printing  Office,  Wasljlngton,  D.C. 
20402,  for  35  cents.  When  ordering,  list  both 
the  pamphlet's  title  "Protecting  Older  Ameri- 
cans Against  Overpayment  of  Income  Taxes," 
and  stock  nxmiber  ( 5270-02228  )i,  and  expect 
to  wait  about  a  month  for  delivery.  If  youTe 
among  the  4.6  miUion  older  tatcpayers  pay- 
ing more  Income  tax  than  required,  this  may 
be  the  wisest  35  cents  you  evof  ^ent. 


vet  ( 


FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  RAISES  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  U.S.  COMMITMENT  TO 
JUSTICE  I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prdsldent,  the 
Convention  on  the  Preventlo^  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Geliocide  was 
approved  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  over  25  years  ago.Tsince  that 
time,  78  other  nations  have  ktlfled  the 
treaty.  Every  President  since  World  War 
n  has  asked  for  U.S.  ratification. 

In^^iict.  the  United  States  was  the 
inover  of  the  original  resolutions 
agal^Et  the  crime  of  genocid^. 

^  treaty  has  been  availalile  for  rati- 
:tlon  since  1949,  but  the  t.8.  Senate 
er  has  voted  directly  on  1  this  issue. 
^  was- favorably  reported  ^ut  of  the 
.Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1971,  but  failed  a  cloture  vote  in  1974. 
The  New  York  Times,  one  of  the  most 
respected  newspapers  in  th^  country, 
endorsed  the  treaty  and  stated: 

This  American  delinquency  U  a  national 
disgrace.  It  Impedes  the  developtnent  of  in- 
ternational law,  to  which  the  tJblted  States 
has  long  been  committed,  and:  raises  dis- 
turbing questions  at  home  an  l  abroad  about 
American  devotion  to  human  Justice. 


Our  hesitation  in  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  inconsistent  with  our 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  and 
the  American  tradition  of  justice  and 
liberty.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  swiftly  to  ratify  the  genocide 
treaty. 

OPENNESS  IN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  PROCEED- 
INGS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Senator  Chiles  conducted  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion, Research,  and  International  Or- 
ganizations on  a  subject  that  I  consider 
of  great  importance — openness  in  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  two  other  committees 
have  shown  the  way  in  the  Senate  by 
opening  all  our  meetings  to  the  public 
and  "letting  the  sun  shine  in."  I  hope 
we  can  continue  to  lead  the  way  by  en- 
acting Senator  Chiles'  bill,  S.  260,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  am  proud  of  our  record  on  openness. 
In  the  92d  Congress,  Senator  Metcalf 
and  I  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  which  be- 
came the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  It  required  for  the  first  time  that  the 
numerous  secret  meetings  of  advisory 
committees  in  the  executive  branch  be 
open  to  the  pubUc.  As  a  result  of  that 
act,  new  light  is  pouring  into  some  of  the 
dark  comers  of  Government. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  93d  Congress, 
a  successful  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  permit  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  establish  their  own  rules  gov- 
erning the  opening  or  closing  of  business 
meetings.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  was  only  one  step. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Roth  offered  a 
floor  amendment,  which  I  cosponsored 
along  with  22  other  Senators,  to  make 
all  Senate  committee  meetings  open  to 
the  public  unless  voted  closed.  That  ef- 
fort failed  narrowly  by  a  vote  of  38-47, 
but  it  set  the  tone  for  the  future. 

Early  last  year,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  took  the  initiative  per- 
mitted us  by  the  new  Senate  rule  to  es- 
tablish our  own  openness  rule  for  com- 
mittee business  sessions.  I  supported  that 
committee  rule  wholeheartedly  and  I  be- 
lieve our  Members  no  longer  need  to  be 
convinced  of  its  efBcacy. 

Our  committee  openness  rule  has 
worked  remarkably  well.  It  has  helped  get 
Senators  to  meetings  on  time  and  be 
more  attentive.  At  no  time  has  the  audi- 
ence interfered  with  our  work  or  been 
demonstrative.  Most  of  all,  the  openness 
rule  has  removed  the  suspicion  that  so 
many  people  have  about  what  goes  on 
behind  those  closed  doors  when  we  real- 
ly do  the  work  of  the  Senate  by  writing 
bills. 

In«)lred  by  our  committee's  success,  I 
offered  in  subcommittee  an  amendment 
last  year  to  the  budget  reform  bill  to  re- 
quire that  all  meetings  of  the  new  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  be  (wen  to  the 
public.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Budgeting,  Management  and  Expendi- 
tures and  was  incorporated  In  the  bill 


as  reported  by  the  full  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  Unfortimately,  my 
amendment  was  deleted  In  the  Rules 
Committee  markup  of  the  budget  reform 
bill. 

That  set  the  stage  for  our  greatest  vic- 
tory to  date,  in  which  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee openness  provision  was  reinstated 
in  S.  1541  by  Senator  Chiles'  successful 
floor  amendment.  As  a  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  strongly  supported  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  It  carried  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  55-26. 

The  bill  presently  before  the  Reorga- 
nization Subcommittee,  S.  260,  goes  the 
extra  mile  and  requires  all  business 
meetings  of  all  Senate  Committees  to  be 
open  unless  voted  closed  for  specific 
cause.  The  bill  applies  these  same  rules 
to  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and  Gov- 
ernment commissions,  so  that  they,  too. 
will  be  operating  in  the  simshine. 

During  the  hearings  last  week,  the 
subcommittee  heard  many  expert  wit- 
nesses who  testified  to  the  workability  of 
openness  in  Government.  Two  out- 
standing witnesses  were  John  Gardner, 
chairman  of  Common  Cause  and  Louis 
Harris,  president  of  Louis  Harris  &  As- 
sociates, Inc. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  excellent  testimony  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  very  pertinent  that  we  have  these 
hearings  now  because  we,  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  an  historic  opportimity  this 
year  to  test  the  theory  of  open  Govern- 
ment. We  must  decide  whether  to  allow 
the  impeachment  proceedings,  which 
may  take  place  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, to  be  open  to  the  public  through 
television. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  in  this  csise 
the  national  interest  is  best  served  by 
opening  the  proceedings  right  up.  The 
chance  we  are  taking  in  having  38  people 
on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  on 
a  secret  that  could  be  leaked  and  cause 
injury  to  many  people,  including  the  de- 
fendants, is  too  great.  When  we  have  this 
enormous  responsibility  placed  in  the 
hands  of  535  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  consequence  of  possibly  undoing  the 
work  of  70  million  voters  who  voted  for 
the  President,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  open  these  proceedings  to  the  view 
of  the  American  people.  We  should  do 
so  in  a  way  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
dignity  £md  serenity  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, as  that  Is  just  exactly  what 
the  House  and  Senate  would  be  perform- 
ing. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  television 
equipment  should  be  very  tight.  It 
should  not  really  matter  whether  it  is 
all  in  living  color.  If  they  have  to  use 
faster  black  and  white  film  on  tape,  I 
technically  can  certify  they  can  do  it 
without  the  glare  of  lights  and  with 
pooled  facilities,  without  the  necessity  of 
having  numerous  cameras  and  other 
equipment  In  the  House  and  Senate 
Chambers. 

I  think  more  and  more  of  our  proceed- 
ings should  be  opened  up.  Certainly  we 
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now  have  had  sufficient  testing  of  the 
openness  principle  so  that  we  have  a 
precedent   for   the   impeachment   pro- 
ceedings to  be  open.  ^ 
ExHiBrr  1 
Testimont  op  Loins  Haxsis 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
It  is  a  prlvUege  to  be  invited  here  this  morn- 
ing to  testify  on  S.  260,  your  bill  to  provide 
that  meetings  of  government  agencies  and  of 
Congressional  committees  shall  be  open  to 
the  pubUc — the  Siuishlne  proposal,  as  you 
have  appropriately  named  It. 

However,  I  must  immediately  state  what 
I  can  and  cannot  comment  on  with  any  de- 
gree of  competence.  I  am  neither  a  legisla- 
tive authority  nor  a  student  of  Federal  Gov- 
■  emment  practices  of  disclosure.  Thus,  I  am 
not  able  to  comment  with  any  weight  on  the 
specific  provisions  of  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion, other  than  as  they  might  enhance  or 
further  deteriorate  public  opinion  In  its  con- 
fidence levels  toward  Government  and  the 
I>olltlcal  process. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  varying  and 
often  conflicting  views  of  some  of  our  out- 
standing authorities  on  disclosure  rules  and 
practices.  As  a  layman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  added  to  the  new  version  of  the 
bUl  a  good  many  exemptions  and  protections 
to  take  care  of  most  contingencies  which 
might  Justify  closed  hearings  at  the  Federal 
level.  I  should  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
one  major  fall-out  from  tbe  Watergate 
trauina  In  this  country  has  been  a  new- 
fotmd  and  profound  respect  for  the  rights 
and  privacy  of  Individuals  and  of  groups  to 
pursue  their  widely  differing  views  and  con- 
victions. The  right  to  be  different,  the  right 
to  b©  private,  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  undue  Federal  Intrusion  Into  the 
lives  of  the  people  has  never  burned  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  does  today. 

By  the  same  token,  the  people  of  this 
country  have  an  aching,  yearning  desire  to 
see  their  Federal  Government  open  up  and 
welcome  the  participation  of  tbe  public  as 
perhaps  never  before  In  our  history.  The 
basic  proposition  that  a  lot  of  problems  con- 
nected with  Government  could  be  solved. 
If  there  were  not  so  much  secrecy  on  the 
thumping  71-19%  agreement  from  the  pe<9le 
themselves. 

I  note  that  many  of  the  critics  of  this  leg- 
islation believe  that  the  fundamental  issue 
at  stake  Is:  How  much  Inefficiency  can  the 
Federal  establishment  endure  by  opening  up 
the  decision-making  process  of  Government 
vs.  how  much  does  the  normally  efficient 
running  of  a  tightly  confined  Federal  deci- 
sion-making process  have  to  be  op>ened  up 
to  satisfy  the  public  demand  to  know  what 
Is  really  going  on.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
American  people  thoroughly  disagree  with 
this  kind  of  formulation  of  the  issue.  At  this 
point  in  our  history,  the  people  are  roundly 
fed  up  with  what  they  feel  Is  Incompetence. 
Inefficiency,  corruption,  lack  of  real  public 
Interest,  and  just  plain  lack  of  decency  In 
the  governing  circles  of  this  country.  And, 
most  of  all,  people  are  firmly  wedded  to  the 
notion  that  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
opened  up,  rather  than  gross  Inefficiencies 
and  lack  of  candor  resulting,  to  the  contrary, 
an  opening  up  of  the  Federal  decision -mak- 
ing process  would  Indeed  lead  to  wiser, 
sounder,  more  creative,  and  better  decisions. 

As  one  who  has  spent  the  past  27  years  of 
his  life  In  the  active  pursuit  of  studying 
public  attitudes  end  public  behavior.  I  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  the  peble 
are  always  right  either  in  their  Instincts  or 
In  their  opinions  or  In  their  assessment  of 
any  particular  situation.  But  I  would  say 
that  In  the  past  few  years,  almost  without 
exception,  the  public  has  been  leagues  ahead 
of  Its  leadership — far  more  astute,  far  more 
perceptive,  and  far  more  farslghted  than 
most  of  the  elective  and  appointive  public 
officials  at  the  federal  level. 


Some  basic  and  fundamental  changes  arc 
taking  place  in  our  coimtry  and.  If  those 
vested  with  public  responsibUlty  don't  begin 
to  recognize  those  changes,  then  I  can  guar- 
antee, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  going  to  make  some  wholesale 
changes  In  their  selection  of  leaders. 

Recently  we  surveyed  a  cross-section  of  the 
American  people  and  the  results  are  well 
worth  pondering,  for  they  say  much,  I  be- 
lieve, about  where  the  public  Is  and  what 
the  problem  of  this  subcommittee  is  this  day. 
First,  It  wiU  come  as  no  surprise  to  find  out 
that,  compared  with  10  years  ago,  60%  of  the 
public  think  that  (jovernment  leadership  at 
the  federal  level  l7i  t.'iie  country  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  then.  CJy  a  meager  8%  think  it 
is  better  now,  an4  28%  feel  it  Is  about  the 
same. 

By  a  lopsided  76-18%,  three  In  every  four 
adults  feel  that  "too  many  government 
leaders  are  Just  out  for  their  own  personal 
end  financial  gain".  There  is  a  powerful  sus- 
picion, right  or  wrong,  that  people  elected 
or  appointed  to  high  places  In  the  federal 
establishment  are  using  their  power  for  their 
own  rather  than  the  country's  benefit.  This 
In  turn  leads  most  people  to  conclude  that 
a  substantial  amount  of  monitoring  by  the 
citizenry  of  those  vested  with  responsibili- 
ties of  ninnlng  government  Is  very  much  In 
order  these  days.  The  people  are  willing  to 
give  pitifully  little  in  the  way  of  blank  checks 
to  their  leaders  these  days.  It  can  be  auto- 
matically assumed  that  any  effort  to  defend 
a  lack  of  full  disclosure  to  the  public  on  the 
grounds  of  either  elitism — that  only  people 
with  superior  knowledge,  training.  Insight, 
and  experience  are  fit  to  Judge  the  major 
issues  facing  the  country — or  on  the  grounds 
of  endangering  the  national  security  which 
all  too  often  has  turned  out  In  the  public's 
mind  to  be  a  cover-up  of  ineptitude  or  chi- 
canery or  worse,  or  on  the  grounds  that 
open  disclosure  wUl  lock  people  into  fixed 
positions  which  will  prevent  the  art  of  In- 
formal Interchange  and  compromise  to 
work — all  are  likely  to  fall  on  very  Aaf  public 
ears  these  days. 

Another  key  finding  from  our  recent  sur- 
vey shows  that,  by  an  overwhelming  78-17%, 
most  people  agree  with  the  statement  that 
"the  trouble  with  most  government  leaders 
is  that  they  think  people  will  believe  them 
when  they  make  promises".  This  is  worth 
analyzing  further.  The  fact  Is  that  not  only 
have  people  In  this  country  but  also  in  most 
of  the  western  world  come  to  believe  that 
most  politicians  m^e  false  promises,  but, 
more  important,  thkt^  these  promises  are 
more  likely  than  not  to  not  be  worth  receiv- 
ing, even  if  public  officials  make  good  on 
them.  This  Is  particularly  true  In  tbe  case 
of  special  legislation  designed  to  serve  the 
special  pleadings  of  different  segments. 

Traditionally,  our  political  process  has  been 
based  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  man  run- 
ning for  office  can  divide  up  the  electorate 
into  enough  segments,  find  out  how  to  appeal 
to  each  key  segment  in  terms  of  what  he  can 
do  for  that  segment,  make  all  the  segments 
add  up  to  51%  on  election  day,  he  wUl  win 
election  or  reelection. 

1  say  to  you  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
kind  of  easy  promise  politics  Is  fading  fast  in 
American  life.  The  people  neither  believe  the 
promises  nor  do  they  feel  that  when  the 
promises  are  fulfilled,  they  are  worth  It. 
Rather,  they  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  those 
promises  four,  five,  or  six  times  over  even  If 
they  are  delivered  on.  What  It  means  Is  that 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  community  In  this 
country,  a  sense  that  what  benefits  the  com- 
munity will  stifflce  to  benefit  tlie  Individual, 
that  there  just  is  almost  no  way  left  through 
which  any  individual  person  or  group  can  be 
made  the  beneficiary  of  government  services 
which  aU  of  the  cltlzeiu  do  not  share  in. 


This  Is  partly  reflected  in  the  76-14%  ma- 
jority nationwide  which  feel  that  "most  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  more  interested  in  play- 
ing smart  politics  rather  than  In  sharing  in 
the  same  genuine  idealism  the  people  have". 
Much  has  been  said  and  \(Titten  about  the 
strain  in  the  American  people  not  to  pass  up 
a  good  deal  or  a  good  chance  to  make  it  big, 
even  if  others  do  n<)t  make  it  In  the  process. 
Indeed,  I  find  the  American  people  have  been 
libeled  with  such  propositions.  The  recent 
outpouring  of  the  public  to  restrain  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoUne  and  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy during  the  energy  crunch  is  ample  testi- 
mony to  this  sense  of  conununity.  And,  de- 
spite high  skepticism  about  the  way  gov- 
ernment and  industry  handled  the  energy 
situation,  I  might  report  that  the  people  are 
still  ready  to  respond  with  sacrifice  and  put- 
ting the  public  Interest  above  individual  gain 
If  called  upon  by  national  leadership  on  the 
energy  question  again  in  the  future. 

What  irritates  the  public  almost  more  than 
anything  these  days  Is  found  in  the  72-18% 
majority  who  feel  that  "most  government 
leaders  are  afraid  to  treat  the  public  as  adults 
and  tell  them  the  hard  truth  about  Infla- 
tion, energy,  and  other  subjects."  The  Amer- 
ican people  simply  no  longer  have  a  12-year- 
old  mentality,  no  longer  want  to  be  treated 
as  children,  no  longer  want  Papa  to  tell  them 
Papa  knows  best,  no  longer  want  to  be  told 
they  will  be  taken  care  of,  no  longer  want  to 
be  bought  by  the  handout,  no  longer  want 
to  be  treated  as  porkchoppers  at  the  public 
trough,  and  no  longer  want  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  They  feel  they  are  reasonably  well- 
Informed,  more  importantly  are  capable  of 
getting  the  ftill  measure  of  bad  news,  and  are 
more  willing  to  join  In  the  process  of  solving 
their  own  problems.  They  simply  will  no 
longer  trust  the  sweeping  shibboleth,  the 
glowing  and  uplifting  promise,  and  no  longer 
think  there  are  easy  answers  to  their  prob- 
lems or  ^ose  of  the  world.  Basically,  by  89- 
6%,  they  agree  with  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy's exhortation  that  government  leaders 
"should  ask  people  not  what  their  country 
can  do  for  them,  but  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country". 

"Along  with  the  era  of  the  easy  promise,  so, 
too,  the  era  of  doting  on  the  public's  fears  Is 
coming  to  an  end.  The  politics  which  so 
often  have  told  people  thi?y  can  achieve 
heaven  on  earth  or  the  politics  which  told 
them  there  was  a  mortal  en».-my  from  within 
or  from  without  whom  they  were  being  pro- 
tected from  are  rapidly  passing  from  domi- 
nance in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  somi;  specifics  on  this. 
Only  36%  of  the  public  think  "most  public 
officials  today  are  dedicated  to  helping 
the  country  rather  than  being  out  for  them- 
selves". However,  a  much  larger  86%  think 
It  is  entirely  possible  to  have  public  officials 
who  maintain  just  those  standards.  That  Is  a 
gap  of  fully  60%  of  the  public.  OiUy  84% 
of  the  public  think  that  "most  public  offi- 
cials really  care  what  happens  to  all  the 
people",  but  a  much  larger  88%  think  that 
It  Is  possible  for  the  country  to  find  such 
public  officials — a  gap  of  no  less  than  64%. 
Only  24%  think  that  "In  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  good  of  the  country  Is  placed  above 
special  interests",  but  a  much  higher  85% 
think  it  possible  to  achieve  such  a  condi- 
tion— a  gap  of  61  points.  Only  17%  think 
that  "the  best  people  are  attracted  to  public 
life",  while  80%  think  It  U  still  possible  to 
do  that — a  gap  of  63  points.  Only  13% 
believe  that  "corruption  and  pay-offs  almost 
never  take  place  In  federal  government", 
wbUe  65%  thlhk  It  Is  possible  to  have  a 
federal  establishment  free  from  such 
vagaries — a  gap  of  no  less  than  52  points. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
this  evidence.  First,  the  public  is  solidly 
convinced  that  the  federal  government  has 

Cached  new  lows  in  moral  and  effective  op- 
atlon.  The  second,  and  mucb  the  mors 
Important,  Is  that  people  have  not  lost  faith 
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or    become 
process. 

It  Is  true  that  86%  of  th^  people  feel 
that  "sometimes  politics  and  government 
seem  so  complicated  that  a  person  cant 
really  understand  what's  going  on".  Yet,  by 
the  sazne  token,  you  cannot  pnoduce  a  ma- 
jority to  either  of  the  foUowlng  two  proposi- 
tions: flrst,  "In  most  cases,  ob  Important 
matters,  high  govemn:^nt  oflfclals  should 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  really  know  T»hat  is  going 
on",  rejected  by  47-42%;  or  second,  "to 
make  government  wMk  better,  the  right  men 
should  be  put  In  control  and  allowed  to  run 
things  with  the  help  of  the  b«st  experts" 
also  rejected  by  48-40%. 

To  the  contrary,  by  an  overwbelmlng  86- 
8%,  the  people  of  this  coiontry  believe  that 
"people  BhoiUd  take  action  through  citizens 
groups  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  In  this 
country" — and  that  means  action  impacting 
on  aU  levels  of  government.  Including  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Chalniian,  to  put 
It  In  the  vernacular.  In  the  plainest  language 
I  can  command,  the  American  ^ec^le  today 
desperately  not  only  want  to  be  cut  Into  the 
action  of  how  to  govern  themselves;  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  Insist  that  thU 
be  the  case.  It  U  my  prediction  »ow  that.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  1970'8,  you  are  going 
to  see  the  most  massive  outpouring  of  citi- 
zen Involvement  this  nation  of.  the  entire 
world  has  ever  seen  before. 

Those  people  running  the  federal  estab- 
lishment now  have  the  chance  either  to  an- 
ticipate this  outpouring  and  to  aocommodate 
to  It,  or  to  try  to  outfox  It,  end-run  around 
It— or  to  studiedly  avoid  It,  If  you  think  that 
wlU  work.  My  own  Judgment  Is  that  If  you  do 
not  meet  It,  anticipate  It,  and  welcome  It. 
then  there  will  be  a  whole  set  of  other  people 
sitting  up  there  In  your  seats  of  power  be- 
fore very  long.  It  Is  no  happenstance  that 
lees  than  a  third  of  the  American  people  can 
express  any  degree  of  high  confidence  In  any 
branch  of  the  federal  govemmeot  today. 

Now  what  has  aU  this  to  do  with,  the  central 
Issue  you  have  Invited  me  to  tesilfy  to  here 
today  It  has  much  to  do  with  it.  For  cer- 
tainly one  threshold  requirement  ks  to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  Government  decision- 
making process,  let  the  people  observe  in  fact 
how  it  operates,  and.  indeed,  tol  invite  the 
people  in  to  help  make  the  decision.  And,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  is  what  you^  Sunshlnf 
Proposal  is  all  about.  j 

Of  course,  the  act  of  greater  disclosure,  a 
greater  opening  up  by  itself,  is  hot  neces- 
sarily going  to  solve  the  problem/of  how  to 
achieve  more  responsive  and  mofe  effective 
Government.  But.  without  such  obenlng  up, 
without  making  a  determined  effort  to  allow 
people  to  know  really  how  the  Fedferal  estab- 
lishment Is  pondering  Its  Immlnenf  decisions 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  )that  there 
wUl  be  little  this  Government  can  do  which 
wlU  have  the  Initial  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple today,  r  am  saying  that  the  bubllc  has 
finally  placed  a  precondition  on  t£e  operat- 
ing rules  for  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
country  that  it  not  withhold  the  ^ard  facts, 
nor  the  uncertainties  nor  the  fllfferences 
which  might  exist  at  the  top  of  Government 
over  how  to  solve  or  attack  problems. 

The  minimum  which  can  result  from  such 
an  opening  up  is  that  the  people  nilght  have 
a  far  greater  understanding  of  'just  how 
tough  some  of  these  problems-^ch  as  In- 
flation or  energy,  ecplogy  or  coniumerlsm. 
Government  spending  or  Uxatlon.  ^r  a  whole 
host  of  other  problems— are  to  s«»lve  It  ts 
also  Just  possible  that  the  people  themselves 
can  add  some  new  and  creative  dimensions 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  them  For  It  la 
entirely  possible  that  suddenly  p\*iUc  serv- 
ants who  have  been  trained  to  always  beUeve 
that  the  people  want  to  get  something  out  of 
Oovemment  are  willing  to  give  th«  Govern- 
ment, to  give  the  community  something. 
This  phenomenon  la  not  confine^  to  thla 


country  alone.  In  Britain,  on  the  eve  of  the 
elections  there,  we  found  a  majority  of  the 
people  willing  to  raise  taxes  on  their  own 
hard-pressed  Incomes,  if  this  was  the  way 
to  put  a  dent  Into  rising  prices  and  If  this 
was  a  way  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  the 
elderly,  and  other  groups  whose  Incomes  were 
lagging. 

Fundamental  to  your  blU.  It  seems  to  me. 
are  two  Implicit  assumptions,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  throughout  your 
considerations.  First,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  as  apathetic  and  uninter- 
ested as  most  leaders  think  they  are.  In  ttim 
this  means  that  people  actively  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  will  not  be  shocked  to 
hear  the  facts  nor  the  range  of  options  open 
to  this  society  to  approach  key  problems  of 
Oovemment.  Second,  the  people  are  now 
firmly  wedded  to  the  notion  of  a  new  plural- 
Ism,  under  which  the  tolerance  for  differing 
opinions  has  never  been  higher.  Unless  they 
are  assured  that  Government  believes  in  this 
pluralism,  they  are  going  to  be  suspicious 
that  the  Federal  establishment  Is  conspiring 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  rather  than 
to  enhance  them. 

These  two  preconditions  are  the  bedrock 
for  any  and  aU  reasonable  measures  which 
will  open  up  Government  decisionmaking  for 
aU  to  see,  hear,  and  to  comprehend.  So  Mr 
Chairman,  the  business  you  are  about  Is  In- 
deed very  pertinent  to  the  mood,  the  temper 
and  the  urgent  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  with  them,  I  cannot  say  you  have 
drafted  the  best  bUi,  nor  that  you  have  put 
aU  the  reasonable  protections  and  exemp- 
tions Into  a  rule  of  fuU  disclosure.  But  the 
thrust  is  In  the  right  direction,  the  purposes 
soimd  right.  If  you  can  move  this  Govern- 
ment measurably  closer  to  the  day  when  peo- 
ple at  least  feel  that  all  of  you  here  making 
decisions  are  genuinely  honest  and  on  the 
level,  that  the  pubUc  good  really  means  some- 
thing, that  there  is  and  can  be  a  genuine 
community  of  Interest  In  thla  country  then 
you   will   have  made  a  major  contribution 
toward  restoring  confidence  in  Government 
And  that  would  be  a  key  achievement,  indeed 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
this  committee.  Tou.  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
exercised  impressive  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle to.  open  up  the  political  and  govern- 
mental process  so  that  citizens  may  have 
access  to  their  own  government.  We  com- 
mend the  InltUtlve  of  the  committee  In  con- 
sidering the  significant  advances  in  open 
government  contained  In  S.  260. 

Recent  public  opinion  studies  reveal  that 
the  nation's  government  has  loet  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  citi- 
zens. It  Isn't  really  surprising.  Citizens  have 
seen  corruption  at  all  levels  of  government. 
They  have  seen  big  money  buy  political  fa- 
vors. They  have  learned  that  they  do  not 
have  access  to  their  own  government.  To 
most  of  them,  government  la  remote,  uncon- 
cerned, and  Ineffective. 

How  can  we  rebuild  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  In  their  own  poUtlcal  and 
governmental  Institutions?  One  sensible 
way  would  be  to  make  those  institutions 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
complish that,  the  key  word  Is  accounta- 
bUlty.  We  have  seen  grievous  abuse  of  power 
but  the  problem  Is  not  power  as  such;  the 
problem  is  power  that  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable. We  need  to  strengthen  those  In- 
struments of  accountability  which  now  exists 
and  devise  new  ways  of  making  government 
more  responsive. 

The  two  basic  obstacles  to  accountable 
goveniment  are  money  and  secrecy— the 
scandalous  capacity  of  money  to  buy  politi- 
cal outcomes  and  the  old,  bad  political  habit 
of  doing  the  pubUc  business  In  secret.  Tou 
are  concerned  In  these  hearings  with  the 
latter  of  the  two  problems. 


Citizens  associate  the  phrase  "government 
secrecy"  with  the  most  sensitive  Issues  of 
national  security.  But  most  government  sec- 
recy has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  na- 
tional security:  It  touches  every  field  of  gov- 
ernment activity — agriculture,  commerce, 
taxation  and  so  on — and  has  Infected  state 
legislatures,  county  boards  of  supervisors, 
school  boards,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Many  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats Just  don't  like  to  do  the  public's 
business  out  In  plain  view  of  the  public. 

Governmental  secrecy  takes  many  forms. 
Too  much  of  the  legislative  process  stUl  oc- 
curs behind  closed  doors,  particularly  in  the 
Senate.  Executive  departments  stUl  resist 
legitimate  citizen  efforts  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion. Documents  by  the  thousands  are  clas- 
sified without  regard  to  established  criterion 
or  the  public's  right  to  know. 

There  la  inadequate  disclosure  of  the  finan- 
cial holdings  and  activities  of  public  officials. 
Claims  of  executive  prlvUege  make  a  mock- 
ery of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
to  obtain  the  information  on  which  to  base 
sound  legislation.  Regulatory  agencies  are 
often  unduly  protective  of  data  supplied  by 
regulated  industries,  and  often  meet  in  secret 
to  set  rates  and  make  other  decisions  affect- 
ing millions  of  Americans.  And  most  special 
Interest  lobbies  operate  out  of  view  of  the 
public,  thanks  to  loophole-riddled  dlsclosxire 
laws. 

Secrecy  Is  fatal  to  accountability.  Citizens 
cant  hold  government  officials  accountable — 
If  they  don't  know  what  government  officials 
are  doing.  All  the  great  Instruments  of  ac- 
countability that  the  citizen  must  depend 
on— Congress,  the  courts,  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, the  presa— may  be  rendered  Impotent  If 
the  information  crucial  to  their  functioning 
is  withheld.  Thus  does  secrecy  perpetuate 
abuses  of  power,  dimlnUh  the  responsive- 
ness of  government  and  thwart  citizen 
participation. 

A  decision  by  the  House  Democratic  Caucus 
only  thirteen  days  ago  Ulustrates  the  kind 
of  abuse  which  secrecy  facUltates.  Under 
heavy  pressure  from  special  Interest  lobby- 
ists, the  Caucus  voted  to  derail  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  reorganize  the  House  committee 
system.  Opponents  of  the  plan  succeeded  In 
getting  the  Caucus  to  vote  by  secret  ballot. 
Even  the  vote  on  whether  to  have  a  secret 
baUot  was  xmrecorded.  The  Caucus  then 
voted  111  to  95  to  send  the  measure  to  a 
review  panel — a  maneuver  many  observers 
saw  as  effective  defeat  of  the  plan  for  thla 
session.  And  the  constituents  of  Democratic 
Caucus  members  were  denied  knowledge  of 
how  their  representatives  voted  on  a  crucial 
Issue. 

Secrecy  in  regulatory  agencies 
The  secrecy  which  veUs  the  activities  of 
regulatory  agencies  warrants  a  special  note. 
These  agencies  make  decisions  which  affect 
all  Americans  in  specific  ways,  from  the  qual- 
ity of  television  commercials  to  the  price  of 
gas  ind  electricity.  Tet  there  is  remarkably 
little  public  scrutiny  of  what  goes  on  Uislde 
the  agencies. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  exemplifies 
the  problem.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Indus- 
tries regulated  by  the  FPC  have  played  a 
role  In  the  Commission's  membership  and 
decisions.  Effective  public  scrutiny  of  th» 
FPC  is  the  obvious  countervaUlng  force.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  Commission  has  moved  to 
minimize  such  scrutiny. 

liMt  May,  for  example,  the  Senate  Antl. 
truat  and  Administration  Procedures  sub- 
committee tried  to  obtain  the  reports  on 
natural  gas  reserves  which  79  gas  producers 
had  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. The  reports  were  needed  to  deter- 
mine  whether  well-head  gas  prices  should  be 
de-regulated:  but  the  FPC  claimed  that  the 
reports,  which  It  uses  In  setting  gas  prices, 
were    confidential    and    refused    to    release 
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them.  Critics  charge  that  the  gas  producers 
underestimate  how  much  natural  gas  is 
available,  and  thereby  Induce  the  FPC  to  set 
higher  prices.  Glyen  the  FPC's  devotion  to 
secrecy,  such  charges  can  never  be  publicly 
tested.  Re^xjnslble  outside  evaluation  of 
producers'  estimates  andifPC  action  becomes 
impossible.  Not  only  does  the  FPC  keep  re- 
ports on  reserves  secret,  but  It  was  disclosed 
last  fall  that  a  Commission  official  ordered 
the  dociunents  destroyed.  This  was  pre- 
vented, not  by  a  concern  for  the  public  In- 
terest, but  by  a  temporary  shut  down  of  the 
Arlington  Incinerator. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  need  for  open- 
ness comes  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  Industries  It  regulates  have 
devised  several  ways  of  Influencing  the  Com- 
mission's decisions.  There  Is  evidence  that 
commissioners  have  been  cleared  by  Indus- 
try executives  before  being  officially  nomi- 
nated for  the  post.  Industry  has  been  adept 
at  tempting  commissioners  with  lucrative 
positions  after  they  leave  the  ICC.  Twelve  of 
the  last  seventeen  commissioners  to  leave 
have  accepted  positions  with  a  company 
reg\ilated  by  the  Commission.  Industry  ex- 
ecutives have  also  taken  high  posts  within 
the  ICC.  Campaign  money  from  Industry  has 
flowed  into  the  campaigns  of  key  congress- 
men on  ICC  oversight  committees.  In  1973, 
sixteen  Industry  groups  rented  deek  space  at 
ICC  to  keep  track  of  hearing  declslous,  rate 
changes  and  policy  information. 

Agency  secrecy  makes  It  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  citizen-consumer-taxpayer  to 
counter  the  behind-the-scenes  influence  of 
the  Industries  being  regulated.  The  Ironic 
thing  Is  that  government  secrecy  Is  no 
problem  for  the  special  interests:  they  have 
ways  of  knowing  all  that  goes  on.  The  only 
one  left  in  the  dark  Is  the  citizen. 
Openness  works 
Opponents  of  open  government  talk  con- 
stantly of  the  innumerable  problems  that 
would  result  from  public  meetings  and  full 
citizen  access.  But  these  objections  do  not 
stand  up  against  the  overwhelmingly  posi- 
tive experience  of  legislative  committees  In 
Congress  and  around  the  country  which  have 
opened  their  proceedings.  These  committees 
have  shown  that  openness  works,  and  that 
rather  than  Impending  business  It  promotes 
better  discussions  and  more  responsive  ac- 
tion. 

In  1973,  for  example,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reversed  its  long-standing  tradi- 
tion of  doing  Its  business  behind  closed  doors 
and  opened  almost  80%  of  Its  blll-draftlng 
meetings  to  the  public.  This  openness  did 
not  Impede  the  committees'  work,  nor  did  It 
force  committees  to  do  their  real  business 
outside  the  meeting  room  as  opponents  of 
public  meetings  had  contended.  Additional 
Information  on  House  committee  practices 
under  the  c^en  meetings  rule  contained  In 
Appendix  I. 

Three  Senate  committees  regularly  hold 
open  mark  up  sessions,  and  the  Committee 
members  who  have  given  us  an  evaluation  are 
generally  pleased  with  the  results.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  (D-NH),  for  example, 
wrote:  "Frankly,  I  was  quite  skeptical  and 
reluctant  to  support  open  markup  last  year 
but  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  In  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committe,  my  own  attitudes  have  changed 
m  favor  of  the  additional  openness  in  the 
Committee  and  I  am  now  persuaded  that 
this  l3  an  appropriate  and  useful  procedure." 
This  statement  was  In  response  to  a  Com- 
mon Cause  Inquiry  on  the  effect  of  open- 
ness In  the  Senate.  The  responses  we  re- 
ceived are  contained  In  Appendix  I. 

The  experience  In  state  legislatures  across 
the  country  attests  to  the  feasibility  and 
value  of  open  committee  meetings.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  far  behind  In  the  move 
toward  openness  which  has  touched  almost 
every  state  capitol.  Most  state  legislatures 
now  have  open  meeting  requirements,  and 
Common  Cause  has  identified  17  states  which 


have  taken  significant  steps  In  this  direc- 
tion over  the  last  18  months  alone.  State 
legislators  have  repeatedly  noted  that  open 
committee  sessions  are  generally  more  or- 
derly, well  attended,  responsive,  and  char- 
acterized by  a  higher  level  of  debate.  A  review 
of  state  open  meeting  statutes  and  some 
assessments  of  their  effect  are  contained  In 
Appendix  2. 

The  Sunshine  Act 
The  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  Is 
designed  to  establish  the  principle  of  open- 
ness In  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. It  Is  the  most  comprehensive  anti- 
secrecy  measure  to  come  before  Congress 
since  the  Freedoi©  of  Information  Act  of 
1966.  The  obligation  of  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  Is  crystal  clear.  The  public, 
through  the  polls,  has  declared  its  disgust 
with  the  present  state  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. It  awaits  some  sign  from  the  politi- 
cians that  they  sense  the  trouble  they  are  In. 
There  are  several  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  are  particularly  Important.  The  bill 
establishes  a  presumption  of  openess  in 
meetings  of  Congress  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies, requiring  a  majority  vote  (In  open  ses- 
sion) to  close  the  meeting — and  then  only 
If  certain  exemptions  apply.  It  guards  against 
the  customary  abuse  of  "national  security" 
as  a  Justification  by  defining  this  exemption 
In  specific  terms.  It  establishes  thorough 
review  procedures  to  prevent  violations. 

The  provisions  on  ex  parte  communications 
In  regulatory  agencies  have  major  signifi- 
cance. Such  contacts  are  prohibited  during 
on-the-record  agency  proceedings,  and  the 
bill  requires  that  communications  which 
violate  this  ban  be  entered  In  the  public 
record.  This  will  disclose  and  help  prevent 
attempts  by  outside  parties  to  Influence 
agency  decisions.  However,  the  prohibition 
should  apply  once  a  petition  Is  filed  with 
the  agency.  Instead  of  at  the  time  th^  pro- 
ceeding Is  noticed  for  hearings  or  public 
comment. 

There  are  two  other  problems  which  we 
urge  the  committee  to  consider.  First,  only 
agencies  with  "two  or  more  members"  are 
covered  by  Title  n.  This  applies  almost  ex- 
clusively to  regulatory  agencies.  It  exempts 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies 
within  them  such  as  FDA  and  FAA.  It  also 
exempts  agencies  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  such  as  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  OMB.  We  recognize  the 
difficulties  m  extending  the  bill's  applica- 
bility to  other  executive  agencies  and 
departments.  Nevertheless,  we  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  explore  the  possibilities  along  these 
lines. 

Second,  the  bill  applies  to  agency  meetings 
"at  which  official  action  Is  considered  or 
discussed."  Taken  literally,  this  could  mean 
that  telephone  conversations,  casual  dis- 
cussions over  lunch,  or  chance  meetings  In 
the  coffee  room  must  be  publicly  announced, 
open  to  the  public,  and  transcribed  for  pub- 
lication. Abundant  experience  with  such 
legislation  at  the  state  level  suggest  that 
the  problem  could  be  solved  by  a  more  spe- 
cific designation  of  the  kind  of  meetings 
covered  by  the  bill.  It  could  apply,  for  ex- 
ample, only  to  those  agency  meetings  "at 
which  official  action  may  be  taken  or  at 
which  decisions  regarding  such  acts  may  be 
made."  This  exempts  Informal  meetings  at 
which  official  matters  are  merely  discussed. 
It  also  has  the  Important  effect  of  requiring 
that  all  official  acts  and  decisions  must  occ\ir 
In  open  meetings.  The  public  will  be  able  to 
ask  In  regard  to  any  agency  action:  "At  what 
open  meeting  was  this  decision  made?"  If  no 
such  meeting  wu  held,  the  action  could  be 
illegal  and  rendered  null  and  void. 

n.    LOBBT    DISCU>SI7UC 

The  second  topic  I  wish  to  address  is  the 
need  for  comprehensive  lobby  dlsclosiire 
legislation.  Once  again,  the  problem  Is  se- 
crecy  and   a   breakdown  of  accoiintabUlty. 


Lobbying  plays  a  legitimate  and  often  ral- 
uable  role  In  American  politics.  Professional 
lobbyists  frequently  provide  legislators  val- 
uable and  useful  assistance  in  research  and 
drafting.  Often  they  serve  an  important 
ombudsman  function,  letting  Congress,  the 
President,  and  Executive  Branch  officers 
know  what  their  clients  are  thinking,  how 
government  programs  are  working,  where 
adjustments  need  to  be  made  and  injustices 
remedied.  Lobbying  also  provides  a  vehicle 
for  Interest  group  representation  comple- 
menting the  geographical  representation  as- 
sured by  the  structure  of  Congress. 

Yet,  what  began  as  a  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  "to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances"  has  degenerated. 
In  the  minds  of  most  citizens.  Into  the  sleazy 
art  of  manipulating  government  affairs  out- 
side the  proper  channels  of  accountability. 
The  description  is  surely  unfair  to  many 
lobbyists,  but  fair  or  not,  the  all-too-frequent 
under-the-table  deals,  secret  pay-offs  and 
slick  con-Jobs  have  given  lobbying  a  bad 
name.  And  the  bad  name  will  be  perpe- 
trated— deservedly — as  long  as  so  many  lob- 
bies operate  secretly  and  use  money  in  ways 
that  corrupt  the  public  process. 
The  present  law 
Information  about  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  lobbyists  Is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  of  1946.  But  the  law  Is  almost  totally 
useless.  Encumbered  by  amblgutles  and  loop- 
holes. It  Is  Impossible  to  enforce.  It  applies 
only  to  lobbying  of  the  legislative  branch, 
although  some  of  the  most  effective  and  sur- 
reptitious lobbying  today  Is  practised  on  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  The  scant  Information 
which  lobbyists  do  report  is  often  prepos- 
terous. Huge  discrepancies  exist  between  a 
lobby's  elaborate  activities  to  Infiuence  leg- 
islation and  the  expenditures  actually  re- 
ported. Some  organizations  which  lobby  ex- 
tensively report  no  expenses  at  all.  Some 
don't  even  bother  to  register.  Anyone  In- 
nocent enough  to  believe  the  official  lobby- 
ing reports  would  form  a  bizarre  and  mis- 
leading impression  of  modern  lobbying  prac- 
tices. 

For  example,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  spends  enormous  sums  mo- 
bilizing grass  roots  business  pressures  on 
Congress.  This  Involves  a  country-wide  com- 
munications network  through  which  mem- 
ber corporations  and  buslneees  are  urged 
to  contact  their  Congressmen  on  key  Issues. 
NAM'S  1972  filing  with  IRS  Indicates  that 
over  $2.5  million  was  spent  that  year  on 
numerous  items — staff,  research,  printings, 
mailings,  telegraph,  and  so  forth — related 
to  this  kind  of  lobbying.  Yet  the  organiza- 
tion does  not  even  file  a  lobbying  report  un- 
der the  present  law. 

Common  Cause  has  complied  numerous 
Illustrations  of  this  problem,  many  of  which 
are  cited  In  the  series  of  essays 'on  lobby  dls- 
cl06\ire  contained  In  Appendix  3. 
Need  for  disclosure 
Our  emphasis  Is  not  on  prohibition  of  lob- 
bying activities,  but  on  their  fxill  disclosure. 
This  c^  only  be  accomplished  by  a  new 
lobby  registration  law,  and  by  a  new  Execu- 
tive Branch  program  for  logging  lobby  con- 
tacts. Most  of  the  abuses  can  be  traced  to 
the  secrecy  which  hides  lobbying  from  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

The  root  problem  Is  secrecy.  It  enables 
lobbyists  to  offer  lucrative  favors  imd  deals 
which  border  on  outright  bribery.  It  enables 
lobbying  organizations  to  spend  large  sums 
to  generate  constituent  mall  to  Congress- 
men without  disclosing  either  the  practice  or 
the  cost.  It  makes  It  easy  for  special  Inter- 
est representatives  and  public  officials  to 
maintain  oozy  relationships  beneficial  to 
each.  It  conceals  the  alms,  expenditures  and 
financial  backing  of  lobbyists.  It  creates  sus- 
picion even  where  suspicion  is  unwarranted, 
and  erodes  public  confidence  in  the  Integrity 
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of  government.  And  perhaps  wi  )r8t  of  all.  It 
makes  it  impossible  to  hold  pdiblic  officials 
accountable  for  their  part  in  the  lobbying 
game.  Without  the  complicity  a$  those  being 
lobbied,  the  undue  access  and'  influence  of 
certain  indivlduala  and  groups  would  evap- 
orate over  night.  | 

Ingredients  of  refortn 
A  new  lobby  dlaclosore  law  laj  needed  with 
the  following  l  ngredlents :  i 

(1)  A  broad  deftnitUm  of  lolit>ying  which 
embraces  all  forms  of  communication  with 
members  of  the  legislative  Or  executive 
branch  to  Influence  legislation  t>r  other  offi- 
cial actions.  It  should  cover  individuals  and 
organizations  which  lobby  dii«ctly,  solicit 
others  to  lobby,  or  employ  lobbjlsts  so  long 
as  they  either  receive  or  spend  over  $100 
during  a  calendar  quarter.  Ez4mptlons  for 
the  media  and  government  ofl}clals  should 
be  allowed. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  legislation  apply 
to  those  who  lobby  In  relation  to  their  em- 
ployment, even  though  they  arf  not  specif- 
ically hired  as  lobbyists.  This  Is  a  gigantic 
loophole  in  the  present  law.  L*st  year,  for 
example,  executives  in  some  of  the  nation's 
largest  corporations  were  Involved  in  a 
highly-coordinated  lobbying  c»mpalgn  for 
federal  funding  of  the  bankrupt  Northeast 
railroads.  They  personally  visltakl  numerous 
Congressmen  In  this  effort,  and  QM  execu- 
tives met  privately  with  Transportation  Sec- 
retary caaude  Brlnegar.  The  law  does  not 
cover  this  sort  of  "incidental"  lobbying  by 
corporate  executives,  so  none  of  jthelr  activi- 
ties or  expenses  were  reported. 

(2)  Lobbying  of  the  executive  branch 
should  be  covered  by  any  newi  legislation. 
The  present  law  applies  only  to  lobbying  of 
Congress,  as  do  the  other  proposals  before 
this  committee.  This  is  a  glaring  inade- 
quacy— some  of  the  most  effectlT»e  and  secre- 
tive lobbying  today  involves  personal  con- 
tacts by  special  Interest  representatlvea  with 
officials  In  executive  departments. 

The  now  famous  milk  deal  of  1971  Illus- 
trates the  point.  The  dairy  lobbyists  were 
under  no  requirement  to  report  their  private 
sessions  with  AdminlstraUon  cdclals.  Had 
such  requirements  existed.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  these  officials,  the  Presldeat  Included, 
would  have  been  so  cooperative.. 

The  kind  of  requirements  needed  to  dis- 
close lobbying  of  executive  agencies  are  Illus- 
trated in  Appendix  4,  which  is  a  model 
Common  Cause  regulation  on  lobbying  for 
the  new  Federal  Energy  Admlnlsfc-ation.  The 
regulation  woxUd  also  require  P-EA.  officials 
to  log  all  communications  and  written  ma- 
terial from  lobbyists  In  a  public  aecord.  Such 
logging  should  be  a  basic  requirement  for 
all  executive  departments. 

(3)  Comprehensive  disclosure  requirements 
sbotild  require  lobbyists  to  repiort,  among 
other  things,  the  source  and  amount  of  their 
Income,  Itemized  expenditures,  the  names 
of  officials  thfli^have  contacted,  the  actions 
they  have  tried  to  influence,  and  what  they 
have  given  or  loaned  to  public :  officials  in 
money,  services  or  other  favors. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  reports  filed 
under  the  present  law  to  ^preci4t«  the  need 
for  tighter  disclosure  provisions.  -  For  exam- 
ple, the  American  Bet«ll  Federatlc^,  after  en- 
gaging in  very  extensive  activltias  to  defeat 
a  bin  that  would  have  reformed  the  billing 
practices  of  credit  companlesi  reported 
spending  a  total  of  $6,360  for  the  year  during 
which  this  campaign  was  waged.  There  was 
no  useful  itemization  of  how  the  money  was 
spent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  strlcli  disclosure 
requirements  impose  xmreallstlc  turdens  on 
the  lobbyists  who  have  to  comply  with  them. 
Our  own  experience  totally  refutes  the  ar- 
■gument.  Common  Cause  has  had  little  diffi- 
culty Jn  filing  detailed  lobbying  reports  on 
the  Federal  level  or  In  the  28  stated  where  our 
lobbyists  have  compiled  with  sta^  statutes. 


Our  experience  in  these  states  Is  reviewed  In 
Appendix  5,  which  also  contains  a  brief  on 
constitutionality  of  disclosure  requirements. 
(4)  Strong  enforcement  provisions  are 
needed  if  the  new  law  Is  not  to  become  as 
laughable  as  the  present  law.  Effective  en- 
forcement requires  an  independent  agency 
with  ample  enforcement  powers.  The  Federal 
Elections  Commission  provided  for  In  the 
campaign  reform  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  a  good  example.  If  such  a  commission  is 
established,  it  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  enforcing  lobby  disclosure  requirements. 
Whatever  enforcement  body  is  designated,  it 
should  have  the  power  to  investigate  possible 
violations,  to  issue  subpoenas  and  take  depo- 
sitions, to  Initiate  court  actions  and  to  pre- 
scribe regulations.  It  should  be  required  to 
publish  the  information  reported  In  lobbying 
statements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  this  testimony. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  23,  Senator  Charlks 
PracY  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  national 
health  Insurance. 

Senator  Percy  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  this  field,  not  only  as  coauthor 
of  the  Scott-Percy  health  insurance  pro- 
posal but  as  a  strong  backer  of  S.  2513, 
the  Long-Rlblcoff  bill. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  his  testi- 
mony, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Charles  H.  Perot 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Testifying  before  this  committee 
seems  to  have  become  a  habit  with  me,  a 
habit  first  started  over  20  years  ago.  It  is 
always  a  great  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  appear 
here. 

Today  I  come  before  this  committee  both 
as  cosponsor  of  the  Scott-Percy  Health 
Rights  Act  and  cosponsor  of  the  Long- 
Rlblcoff  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  Medi- 
cal Assistance  Reform  Act.  Normally,  I  do  not 
cosponsor  more  than  one  bill  on  the  same 
subject.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  Long- 
Rlblcoff  proposal,  I  made  an  exception  re- 
cognizing the  bill's  Importance,  timeliness 
and  worth. 

In  the  last  three  years  Innumerable  na- 
tional health  Insurance  proposals.  Including 
my  own,  were  Introduced  before  Congress, 
resiiltlng  in  useful  discussion  but  not  suc- 
cessful legislation.  The  disparities  Inherent 
among  the  proposals  deadlocked  Congress 
and  made  consensus  politically  impossible. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  lives  and  well  being 
of  Americans  suffered.  The  average  citizen's 
personal  health  bill  continued  to  Increase 
faster  than  his  wages.  Pamilles  who  faced 
health  catastrophles  continued  to  succumb 
to  financial  distress  and  even  ruin.  The  medl- 
caUy  indigent  continued  to  do  without.  The 
urgency  for  national  health  Insurance  con- 
tinued unabated  seemingly  without  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Long-Rlblcoff  proposal,  as  I  saw  It  last 
fall,  was  the  wedge  that  could  break  the  un- 
healthy stalemate,  and  I  think  subsequent 
events  have  proven  me  cor»ect.  The  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Rlblcoff  deserve  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  tackling  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated reforms  of  publlc-govemment-pro- 
fessional -private  relations  ever  undertaken 
In  American  history  and  coming  up  with  an 
honest  middle  ground  where  all  sides  can 
find  some  legitimate  representation.  The  ad- 
ministration represented  In  this  instance  by 


Mr.  Packwood  also  deserves  our  commenda- 
tion for  contributing  a  very  worthy  piece  of 
legislation.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  MUls  de- 
serve no  less  our  respect  for  their  latest  pro- 
posal that  now  makes  the  buUding  of  con- 
sensus on  national  health  Insurance  for 
America  possible.  In  my  testimony  on  the 
Scott-Percy  Health  Rights  Act  before  this 
committee  In  1971,  I  summarized  the  major 
strengths  of  the  bill,  and  I  repeat: 

First,  the  catastrophic  plan  differs  from 
traditional  plans  by  covering  all  costs  above 
each  family's  health  cost  ceiling. 

Second,  Inexpensive  and  extensive  out- 
patient coverage  would  enable  families  to 
visit  doctors  regularly  to  malnUln  good 
health  and  prevent  major  Illnesses. 

Third,  the  plan  would  be  totally  voluntary, 
but  it  would  protect — through  Federal  fi- 
nancing— those  who  are  financially  \inable 
to  meet  their  health  care  costs. 

Fourth,  to  preserve  some  element  of  cost 
consciousness  within  the  health  -^re  system 
everyone  would  pay  something,  however 
small,  based  on  his  income. 

FUth,  the  plan  would  require  strong  Fed- 
eral participation,  but  It  would  also  draw 
heavily  on  the  private  enterprise  system.  In- 
suring a  pluralistic  system. 

Sixth,  to  insure  that  increases  in  demand 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  care, 
the  plan  would  authorize  grants  and  loans 
for  prepaid  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

Since  Congress  has  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  signed  a  separate  health  mainte- 
nance organization  bill,  point  number  six  no 
longer  applies.  However,  much  of  the  first 
five  points  could  very  well  describe  the  Long- 
Rlblcoff  proposal. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  the 
Chairman's  ability  as  prognosticator.  During 
the  1971  hearings  he  told  me  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  I  foimd  some  of  my  thinking  on 
national  health  Insurance  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  a  House-passed  bill.  Instead  of  find- 
ing those  ideas  in  the  House  bill,  I  find  them 
in  the  Chairman's  own  bill.  Maybe,  he's  try- 
ing to  make  sure  that  he  lives  up  to  his  word 
Seriously.  I  firmly  believe,  as  do  many 
members  of  this  committee,  that  a  program 
involving  the  magnitude  of  over  200  million 
consumer  patients;  almost  $100  bUllon-  the 
third  largest  Industry  in  the  country  employ- 
ing 4.4  million  people:  and  over  1.600  non- 
profit, commercial  and  independent  health 
insurance  plans  cannot  be  successfully  estab- 
lished without  consensus  and  acceptance  by 
both  the  general  public  and  by  every  element 
in  the  health  sector.  Moreover,  a  program 
dealing  in  an  area  of  such  complexity,  sensi- 
tivity and  controversy  cannot  be  successfully 
esUbllshed  overnight.  History  has  amply  Il- 
lustrated that  the  government's  administra- 
tive capacity  where  large-scale  social  pro- 
grams are  concerned  is  limited.  To  quote  John 
Gardner,  a  former  Secretary  of  HEW  "Any 
organization  setting  out  to  cure  social  ills 
had  better  be  sure  it  Isn't  creating  problems 
as  rapidly  as  it  cures  them"  An  incremental- 
ist  approach  to  national  health  insurance  as 
exemplified  by  the  Long-Riblcoff  proposal, 
seems  eminently  sensible  and  practical 

Tet,  the  Long-Riblcoff  proposal  has  been 
largely  written  off  by  the  media  and.  even, 
by  the  President  as  a  meager  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  bUl.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  I  would  like  to  help  set  the  record 
straight.  The  Long-Riblcoff  bill  u  a  three- 
part  plan,  and  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
Is  only  one  part  of  the  whole.  Under  the 
catastrophic  plan,  a  celling  would  be  placed 
on  almost  every  American  family's  out-of- 
pocket  health  care  expenses.  Once  a  family 
incurs  eo  days  of  hospital  costs,  $2,000  of 
medical  bills  and  a  maximum  of  $1,000  medi- 
cal copayment  charges,  its  health  care  costs 
would  be  assumed  by  the  program's  Social 
Security  fund. 
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On  face  value,  the  expenses  below  the 
catastrc^hlc  celling  appears  substantial. 
However,  It  should  be  clear  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  out-of-pocket  expenses  here. 
The  other  two  parts  of  the  Long-Rlblcoff 
plan  are  designed  to  assure  that  every  Ameri- 
can has  ready  access  to  basic  insurance  cov- 
erage for  what  the  catastrophic  plan  does 
not  cover.  Thus,  the  three  parts  working  to- 
gether would  assure  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can reasonable  and  adequate  protection 
against  both  everyday  and  catastrophic 
medical  expenses. 

Part  two  of  the  Long-Riblcoff  plan  would 
federalize,  improve  and  expand  the  current 
Medicaid  program  to  provide  all  low-income 
Americans  ($2,400  for  an  individual,  $3,600 
for  a  couple,  $4,200  lor  a  three-person  fam- 
Uy,  and  $4,800  for  a  family  of  four)  with 
uniform  comprehensive  benefits  financed 
through  general  revenues.  Above  and  be- 
yond covering  all  expenses  below  the  cata- 
strophic celling,  this  low -income  plan  would 
also  cover  all  medically -necessary  physicians' 
services,  skilled  nursing  facility  care,  inter- 
mediate care,  home  health  services  and  other 
health  services  including  laboratory  and  X- 
ray  services.  This  low-income  plan  also  con- 
tains a  unique  "spend  down"  feature  which 
allow  families  with  incomes  above  the  eli- 
gibility levels  to  qualify  for  coverage  after 
their  Incurred  medical  expenses  have  brought 
their  Incomes  down  to  the  eligibility  levels. 
Moreover,  under  the  program  the  only  out- 
of-pocket  expense  tor  low-income  indi- 
viduals would  be  a  nominal  $3  per  visit 
copayment  for  each  of  first  10  physicians' 
visits  per  family  with  well-baby  care  and 
family  planning  services  excepted. 

Part  three  of  the  Long-Riblcoff  plan  would 
assure  the  availability  of  basic  private  health 
Insiutuice  coverage  to  the  middle-class  pop- 
ulation at  a  reasonable  price.  Through  a 
voluntary  cerUflcatlon  program  and  on  in- 
surance "pooling"  mechanism,  the  private 
sector  would  have  three  years  to  make  model 
basic  poUcies  available  at  reasonable  rates 
to  the  general  population.  After  three  years. 
if  any  area  of  the  country  is  without  certi- 
fied basic  policies,  such  coverage  would  be 
made  available  through  the  Social  Security 
Administration  at  cost. 

The  Long-Riblcoff  plan  approaches  the 
health  financing  problems  of  low-Income  and 
middle-class  individuals  differently  because 
the  needs  are  different.  For  the  middle  class, 
average  medical  expenses  and  standard 
health  insurance  coverage  do  not  take  an 
impossibly  high  share  of  Income.  Also  the 
federal  government  subsidizes  the  purchase 
of  health  Insurance  and  the  payment  of 
medical  expenses  through  special  tax  provi- 
sions. Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  76  per- 
cent of  the  population  with  incomes  between 
$5,00a-$7,000.  84  percent  of  those  with  In- 
comes between  $7,000-$9,000,  and  90  percent 
of  those  with  Incomes  above  $10,000  have  pri- 
vate health  insurance.  However,  for  lower- 
Income  individuals,  health  insurance  Is  gen- 
erally out  of  reach.  Statistics  Indicate  that 
the  poorer  a  person  Is,  the  less  likely  he  is  to 
have  health  Insurance.  While  90  percent  of 
those  with  Incomes  over  $10,000  have  hospital 
Insurance,  only  39  percent  of  those  with  in- 
comes under  $3,000  have  such  coverage.  In 
1972,  some  38  million  people,  20  percent  of 
the  population  imder  66.  were  entirely  with- 
out any  health  insurance  protection. 

Because  private  health  Insurance  has  been 
unable  to  cope  with  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly,  the  chronically  ill  and  the  poor, 
this  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  adequate  in  dealing  with  the  bulk  of 
America's  working  population.  The  Long- 
Rlblcoff  bUl  recognizes  that  neither  the  fed- 
eral government  nor  private  Industry  Is  doing 
an  imimpeachable  Job  in  the  health  insur- 
ance field.  The  Long-Rlblcoff  bill,  therefore, 
takes  a  middle  road.  It  would  neither  per- 
petuate the  existing  shortcomings  of  the  pri- 
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vate  health  Insurance  system,  nor  would  It 
throw  out  the  good  with  the  bad.  To  dis- 
mantle most  of  the  private  industry  over- 
night without  the  assurance  of  anything  bet- 
ter to  put  in  its  place  except  a  well-motivated 
dream  of  universal  health  protection  for  all 
Is  unwise.  By  taking  the  middle  road,  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  bill  gives  the  private  health  in- 
surance industry  a  fair  and  feasible  chance 
to  correct  present  Inadequacies  and  govern- 
ment time  to  prepare  to  fill  any  gaps  which 
the  insurance  Industry  might  fall  to  meet— 
a  most  reasonable  and  practical  approach. 

By  taking  the  middle  road,  the  Long-Rlbl- 
coff bUl  also  pays  heed  to  the  very  Important 
problem  of  cost.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  medical  care.  The  real  cost  of  that  care 
remains  the  same  whether  It  is  paid  through 
taxes  or  directly  by  individuals.  There  is, 
however,  the  Issue  of  how  much  this  cost 
should  be  run  through  the  Social  Security 
system.  For  some  the  Social  Security  tax  pay- 
ment has  more  than  doubled  Just  since  1970. 
The  combined  tax  on  employee-employer  has 
risen  more  than  30  percent  in  only  two  years. 
This  increase  has  taken  place  with  the  Social 
Security  tax  rate  standing  stUl  at  6.8  percent 
Now  that  the  Social  Security  tax  wage  base 
Is  tied  to  changes  In  the  cost  of  living,  that 
rate  wUl  rise  above  6  percent  by  1978  For 
mUUons  of  Americans,  particularly  lower-In- 
come Americans,  the  Social  Security  tax  Is 
now  a  heavier  burden  than  the  federal  In- 
come tax.  In  shaping  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  we  must  make  very  sure  that 
the  financing  scheme  does  not  impose  tax  in- 
creases that  the  average  American  cannot 
bear. 

However  timely  and  worthy  the  Long-Rlbl- 
coff bUl  Is,  It  Is  not  perfect.  Borrowing  Chair- 
man Long's  own  words,  if  I  may,  "This  bill 
Is  not  a  be  all -end  all  approach,  but  it  does 
provide  significant  assistance  to  many  mil- 
lions by  closing  major  gaps  in  the  financing 
of  necessary  health  care  .  .  ."  i,  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions, which  in  my  humble  opinion,  might 
further  improve  the  bill. 

First,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  everyone 
m  this  country— young  or  old,  rich  or  poor- 
needs  catastrophic  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion. Under  the  excellent  Long-Rlblcoff  cata- 
strophic plan,  a  small  minority— those  not 
participating  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram—would not  be  protected.  I  understand 
that  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Rlblcoff  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shared  this  goal.  I  hope  the 
technical  problems  can  be  worked  out  so 
that  the  catastrophic  plan  is  made  available 
to  aU  individuals  who  might  need  it,  regard- 
less of  Social  Security  participation. 

Second,  like  Mr.  Rlblcoff,  I  have  long 
worked  for  the  expansion  of  Medicare's  drug 
coverage.  Technically  there  may  be  no  need 
for  the  Long-Riblcoff  biU  to  cover  prescrip- 
tion driags,  since  Mr.  Rlblcoff's  amendment  to 
provide  such  coverage  overwhelnalngly  passed 
the  Senate  and  Is  now  pending  in  conference. 
However,  pending  in  conference  is  not  the 
same  as  enactment.  I  would  feel  much  more 
comfortable  If  the  Long-Rlblcoff  bill  specif- 
ically provided  for  the  coverage  of  all  pre- 
scription drugs,  or,  at  the  least,  coverage  for 
those  drugs  tised  to  treat  specified  conditions. 
Third,  I  consider  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
two  of  this  ooimtry's  most  tragic  health  prob- 
lems. The  administration's  bUl  clearly  pro- 
vides coverage  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse.  I  hope  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Rlblcoff  wUl  make  It  very  clear,  as 
I  assume  It  was  your  Intention,  that  alcohol - 
laan  and  drug  abuse  qualify  for  coverage  un- 
der the  Long-Riblcoff  bill  also. 

Fourth,  the  health  of  our  chUdren  Is  pre- 
cious. Although  the  Long-Riblcoff  bill  pro- 
vides substantial  benefits  for  children,  I 
would  like  to  see  such  benefits  further 
broadened  with  spedflc  coverage  for  Eq>eech, 
visual    and    auditory    services,    subject,    of 


course,  to  appropriate  professional  review  to 
prevent  possible  abuse. 

Fifth,  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  begin  to 
place  as  much  importance  on  mental  health 
as  on  physical  health.  A  step  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  to  make  the  mental  health 
coverage  available  In  Title  II  of  the  Long- 
Rlblcoff  bill  also  reimbursable  under  Title  I 
and  Medicare. 

Sixth,  the  avallablUty  of  catastrcwjhlc 
health  Insurai:ce  will  flnallv  resolve  the  di- 
lemma faced  by  hemophUiacs  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  victims  of  this  dread  disease  wUl 
no  longer  have  to  go  without  necessary  treat- 
ment—which Is  avaUable— Just  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds.  I  urge,  however,  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  this  committee  to  keep  a 
careful  overview  of  the  coverage  of  blood 
particularly  the  relationships  between  '^he 
coverage  of  whole  blood  and  blood  products 
In  the  area  of  blood  therapy  it  is  Important 
that  we  make  sure  that  chronic  blood  users 
have  access  to  the  most  efficient  form  of 
treatment  available. 

Finally,  all  the  members  of  this  conmUttee 
I  know,  are  very  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.  One  of  the  most  critical 
but  still  unresolved  needs  of  older  Americans 
has  to  do  with  long-term  care.  Although  the 
Long-Rlblcoff  bill  contains  very  generous 
long-term  care  provisions  under  Title  n  It 
does  not  address  Itself  to  the  issue  of  non- 
hospital  Institutional  care.  I  understand  the 
objections  to  estabUshing  a  long-term  care 
financing  program  at  this  time.  However  I 
would  Uke  to  see  the  Long-Riblcoff  bill  ta- 
clude.  at  the  least,  some  provision  to  make 
possible  an  improved  national  poUcy  for  lone 
term  care.  * 

I  would  like  to  end  my  testimony  by  quot- 
ing another  former  Secretary  of  HEW  Mr 
WUbur  Cohen,  "If  we  take  the  steps  we  can 
take  now,  we  could  have  a  comprehensive 
national  health  plan  ready  to  begin  opera- 
tions in  1976,  when  we  commemorate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." If  only  we  will  work  together, 
there  la  no  question  but  that  we  can  achieve 
this  goal. 


FOREIGN  TAX  CREDITS— DISAL- 
LOWING ROYALTY  PAYMENT 
CREDITS— S.  3095. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  S.  3095,  a  bill  to 
disallow  treatment  as  a  foreign  tax  credit 
any  payment  to  a  foreign  government, 
m  connection  with  the  extraction  of  oil 
or  gas,  which  is  in  reality  a  royalty  pay- 
ment to  that  government. 
*u7^®  equities  and  the  practicalities  of 
this  bUl  are  clear.  Mr.  President.  Do- 
mestic businesses  often  pay  royalties  to 
other  businesses  or  Individuals,  but  when 
they  do  so,  their  payment  results  only 
in  a  deductible  ordinary  business  expense 
under  the  tax  laws,  not  in  a  credit  against 
taxes.  Multinational  oil  and  gas  compa- 
nies should  not  be  treated  more  favor- 
ably than  other  businesses  In  this  regard. 

Moreover,  the  preferential  treatment 
accorded  to  these  multinationals  is  at 
the  current  time,  In  direct  amfiict  with 
our  supposed  goal  of  achieving  energy 
self-sufficiency,  since  the  foreign  tax 
credit  as  presently  defined  creates  a  dis- 
tinct incentive  to  investment  abroad 
rather  than  here  in  the  United  States. 

S.  3095  resolves  these  inequities  and 
impracticalitles.  Mr.  President.  It  does 
so  by  requiring  that  royalty  payments  in 
the  guise  of  Income  taxes  be  henceforth 
treated  only  as  deductible  business 
expenses. 
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Since  introducing  S.  3095J I  have  been 
joined  in  its  cosponsorship  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  [llinois  (Mr. 
SiBviifsoN).  New  Hampshi-e  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intym).  California  (MessiB.  Cranston 
and  TuNNET).  Nevada  (Mir.  Cannon), 
New  Jersey  tMr.  Case),  Miiinesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  Idaho  (Mx-  Chttrch). 

S.  3095  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  or  his  delegate,  lio  formulate 
certain  standards  for  the  determination 
of  what  portion,  if  any,  of  a«  payment  to 
a  foreign  government  in  conjiection  with 
income  received  by  that  cotporation  is, 
in  reality,  a  royalty  pajmfient'  to  that  gov- 
ernment. In  countries  that  tax  other  in- 
come producing  activities,  tjhe  determi- 
nation that  a  part,  or  the  efitirety,  of  a 
payment  to  a  foreign  government  is  a 
royalty  will  be  a  relatively  straightfor- 
ward matter.  In  coimtrles,  however,  that 
tax  onlv  oil  or  gas  related  activities,  the 
determination  Is  somewhat]  more  dilB- 
cult.  although  far  from  Impqssible.  As  in 
other  situations,  such  as  the  value  of 
closely  held  stock,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  can  very  easily  plauje  a  royalty 
value  on  a  given  well.  i 

Recently,  it  was  brought  tjo  my  atten- 
tion that  S.  3095  makes  no  mention  of 
taxes  in  the  form  of  per  banrel  or  other 
per  volume  standards.  I  w^uld  like  to 
make  clear  the  intent  behind  this  omls- 
Blon  at  this  time.  S.  3095  mak^  clear  that 
it  is  onlv  income  taxes  that  can  be  treat- 
ed as  a  creditable  pajTnent,  and  even 
then,  only  to  the  extent  th|it  the  pay- 
ment is  not  in  reality  a  royalty  payment. 
Any  per  voliune  "tax"  does  npt  enter  the 
picture,  because  such  a  tax  k  in  no  way 
an  "Income"  tax.  a  sit  is  enftirely  unre- 
lated to  the  income  of  the  producer.  A 
per  volume  "tax"  or  other  siKh  payment 
is  in  all  cases  to  be  treated  as  a  royalty 
payment,  a  deductible  business  expense, 
regardless  of  the  label  attached  to  such 
payment  by  the  foreign  goMlernment  or 
the  corporation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presld^t,  I  again 
appeal  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  with  those  iof  us  spon- 
soring S.  3095  so  that  a  measure  of  fair- 
ness is  finally  brought  into  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  multinational  oil  a|id  gas  cor- 
porations. 


WATERGATE  AND  US 
POLICY 


ON 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Pi^dent.  in  re- 
cent remarks  given  at  Aaronl  University, 
Akron.  Ohio.  I  outlined  several  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  our  present  sltua- 
Uon.  J 

My  main  focus  was  the  inpllcations 
of  the  so-called  Watergate  crisis  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.  In  the 
hope  that  my  views  will  be  of  some  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  speech  entitled  "Water- 
gate and  U.S.  Foreign  Policy"  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WaTXMATK  and  n.S.  FORKtC*  POUCT 

On  November  4th,  In  responae  to  a  quea- 
Uon  on  ABC's  Issues  and  Anstaers,  I  stated 
that  I  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion that  It  would  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country  U  President  Nixon  resigned. 
Ten  days  later,  at  a  meeting  In  the  White 
House,  I  reviewed  my  thoughts  on  resigna- 
tion with  Mr.  Nixon  personally.  And,  tonight 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  President's 
resignation  would  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country. 

The  beliefs  that  prompted  and  prompt  my 
recommendation  for  the  President's  resigna- 
tion stem  from  my  concern  for  both  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  this  country  domestic- 
ally and  the  dangers  I  perceive  to  lie  ahead 
for  the  United  States  In  Its  foreign  and  se- 
curity relations  If  oiu*  political  crisis  Is  not 
promptly  concluded.  It  is  this  latter  con- 
cern— the  effect  of  the  Watergate  Crisis  on 
the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy — 
that  I  call  your  attention  to  tonight. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  contend  that 
one  can  readily  Identify  specific  effects  of 
Watergate  on  our  diplomatic  endeavors. 
Only  those  directly  Involved  In  such  activi- 
ties are  In  a  position  to  make  such  assess- 
ments. 

Moreover,  the  nature  of  Intercourse  be- 
tween sovereign  states  is  such  that  percep- 
tions and  feelings  are  at  least  as  important 
as  tangible  considerations.  And  this  natu- 
rally inhibits  accurate  assessment  when  one 
Is  several  times  removed  from  direct  involve- 
ment. Yet,  there  are  general  perils  inherent 
in  a  situation  where  a  chief  executive  has 
been  weakened,  perhaps  beyond  repair.  And 
these  perils  compel  thoughtful  attention. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  President's  pres- 
ent situation.  Over  the  last  year,  he  has  suf- 
fered a  dramatic  loss  of  public  confidence 
which  has  greatly  impaired  his  ability  to 
govern.  We  have  reached  a  point  where  a 
majority  of  Americans  feel  he  should  resign. 
If  unwUUng  to  do  so  many  demand  that  he 
be  impeached. 

This  loss  of  popular  support  is  not  a  nor- 
njal  cyclical  dissatisfaction  with  the  Pres- 
ident. Rather,  it  Is  a  deep-seated  revulsion 
against  all  that  Watergate  has  come  to  sig- 
nify. It  Is  a  substantive  erosion  of  the  foun- 
dation of  confidence  needed  to  effectively 
govern  our  nation. 

The  withdrawal  of  public  support,  cou- 
pled with  the  departure  from  the  White 
Hoiise  of  many  of  his  closest  associates,  has 
resulted  in  the  President  becoming  Increas- 
ingly isolated. 

The  "siege  mentality"  that  the  Watergate 
transcripts  indicate  existed  in  the  White 
House  before  the  crisis  broke  has  deepened. 
The  Chief  Executive  has  beccMne  increas- 
ingly estranged  from  his  natviral  bases  of 
support  within  the  Republican  Party  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Domestically,  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  pub- 
lic confidence  Is  readily  discernible.  Prob- 
lems that  cry  out  for  solution  receive  but 
superficial  attention.  The  country  Is  adrift 
in  a  sea  of  uncertainty. 

Americans  have  for  the  moment  lost  faith 
in  the  ability  of  all  our  Institutions  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day.  The  two-party  system, 
the  cornerstone  of  political  stability.  Is  fac- 
ing its  greatest  challenge.  A  disappointed 
electorate  unjustly  appears  ready  to  take  out 
Its  frustrations  on  the  Republican  Party  for 
a  scandal  that  had  its  roots  outside  the  party 
struct\ire  among  a  small  group  of  power- 
hungry  men  who  Ignored  the  permissible 
limits  of  power. 

However.  Watergate  is  not  the  only  sowce 
of  the  lUs  that  beset  us.  Many  of  the  prob- 
lems existed  long  before  this  sordid  chapter 
in  OUT  history  began.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  Watergate  lawlessness  has  accelerated 
the  breakdown  of  the  procediiral  consensus 
that  has  provided  the  sinews  of  unity  for  our 
very  diverse  country.  And  the  cancerous  de- 
cay continues! 


In  sum.  our  political  crisis  has  steadily 
eroded  the  ability  of  the  President  to  fulfill 
his  responsibilities  In  a  time  when  our  do- 
mestic situation  demands  stable  effective 
leadership  in  the  White  House. ' 

The  negative  impact  of  the  Presidential 
leadership  void  on  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  though  less  easy  to  discern, 
nevertheless  does  exist. 

Great  opportunities  and  serious  problems 
are  present  In  the  International  arena.  Many 
of  the  opportunities  stem,  at  least  In  part, 
from  the  prior  initiatives  of  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  now  so  weakened  by  Water- 
gate. 

The  possibility  exists  of  bringing  the 
strategic  arms  race  under  some  form  of 
permanent  control  through  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT). 

Greater  security  for  both  East  and  West 
could  be  gained  at  lower  costs  through  suc- 
cessful negotiations  leading  to  a  mutual  re- 
duction of  forces  In  Europe. 

Arab-Israeli  peace  could  be  closer  to  real- 
ization than  at  any  point  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

There  Is  the  possibility  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  can  be  brought  further 
into  the  mainstream  of  international  poli- 
tics, thereby  creating  greater  stability  in  the 
international  system. 

These  opportunities,  though  Impressive, 
are  overshadowed  by  growing  international 
problems. 

Trade  and  monetary  dislocations  threaten 
to  plunge  the  International  economy  Into 
chaos. 

Famine  and  its  attendant  tragedies 
threaten  millions  throughout  the  world 
while  the  world's  food  reserves  continue  to 
diminish. 

And  the  standard  of  living  of  the  world's 
poor,  already  at  a  marginal  level  of  existence, 
is  further  threatened  by  the  effects  of  esca- 
lating prices  of  energy,  fertiliaser  and  other 
essential  agricultural  resources.' 

These  problems  and  these  opportunities 
demand  effective  leadership  from  the  United 
States.  Like  It  or  not.  we  remain  the  most 
important  single  nation  in  the  international 
system.  If  we  fall  to  provide  inspirational 
and  concerned  leadership,  no  other  country 
can  or  will.  But  we  may  fail  If  our  present 
political  troubles  remain  unresolved. 

The  ramifications  of  the  growing  inabUlty 
of  this  President  to  provide  meaningful 
leadership  are  manifested  In  several  ways. 

Political  malaise  exists  in  the  West.  Almost 
every  Western  democracy  Is  experiencing 
poUtlcal  instability. 

In  West  Germany  Willy  Bramdt  has  re- 
signed as  chancellor  because  of  a  spy  scandal. 
In  Prance  President  Valery  Oiscard  d'Estalng 
rules  with  only  the  slimmest  plurality.  In 
Great  Britain  Harold  Wilson's  cabinet  is 
rocked  by  scandal.  In  Canada  Pierre  Tru- 
deau's  government  has  fallen.  And  political 
Instability  In  Italy  Is  compounded  by  severe 
economic  troubles. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  previous  pe- 
riods of  political  Instability  in  the  West.  But. 
during  such  periods,  effective,  respected 
United  States  leadership  has  always  been  a 
steadfast  anchor.  Now,  our  allies  question 
whether  we  can  hold  firm.  And  the  very 
fact  that  our  friends  question  our  ability  to 
do  so  is  disturbing  and  alarming.  Confidence 
Tn  American  leadership  is  based  on  a  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  mobilize  support  at  home 
and  abroad.  When  that  ability  is  seriously 
impaired,  confidence  wanes. 

The  lack  of  stable  political  leadership 
comes  at  a  crucial  time.  The  problems  we 
face  transcend  any  one  nation's  ability  to 
manage  them.  Solutions  must  be  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  Interdependence  of  the 
nations.  Stable,  mature  leadership  is  needed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  interdependence. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  a  President  preoccupied 
with  his  own  political  survival  can  provide 
such  leadership. 
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The  present  peril  manifests  itflelf  In  yet 
another  important  area.  A  crucial  function 
of  a  President  is  to  persuade  his  country  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  certain  course  of  action. 
Our  system  of  government  puts  a  premium 
on  this  Presidential  ability  to  persuade. 
e^)eclally  in  foreign  affairs.  If  there  Is  not 
wlde^read  popular  support  lor  a  given  pol- 
icy. Its  chances  of  success  are  drastically  re- 
duced. The  Vietnam  tragedy  at  least  should 
have  taught  us  that  lesson. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  tendency  to  be 
skeptical  of  Mr.  Nixon's  statements  on  for- 
eign policy,  not  because  of  their  substance 
but  rather  because  of  their  source.  Indeed, 
there  exists  a  growing  possibility  that  Presi- 
dential statements  on  foreign  and  domestic 
subjects  may  engenoer  a  willingness  to  as- 
sume something  is  not  true  because  this 
particular  President  states  that  it  Is. 

During  the  1973  Middle  East  War  the 
President  put  certain  oif  our  strategic  and 
conventional  forces  on  alert.  This  was  In 
response  to  a  threat  by  Moscow  to  airlift 
forces  to  the  Middle  East.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments and  statements  by  Russian  lead- 
ers Indicate  that  the  Soviet  threat  to  Inter- 
vene directly  In  the  crisis  was  not  an  Idle 
one. 

An  Introduction  of  Soviet  combat  forces 
Into  the  Middle  East  would  have  been  an 
extremely  dangerous  provocation.  Hence,  an 
American  response  was  needed.  Yet,  at  the 
time  of  the  alert,  many  infiuentlal  Americans 
suggested  that  the  President's  action  was 
nothing  more  than  a  self-serving  attempt  to 
draw  attention  away  from  his  political  diffi- 
culties. The  fact  that  many  Americans  con- 
cur In  thU  view  indicates  a  serious  decline 
in  the  persuasive  capabilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  is  too,  the  growing  likelihood  that 
this  President  may  be  unable  to  mobilize 
support,  either  from  the  people  or  In  the 
Congress,  for  continued  U.S.  tovolvement  m 
efforts  to  provide  the  developing  world  need- 
ed assistance.  This  was  amply  Illustrated  by 
the  recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  deny  fimds  for  UJ3.  participation  in 
the  Fourth  Replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  AssocUtlon  commonly 
referred  to  as  IDA.  This  organization  provides 
aid  on  a  concessional  basis  to  the  least  de- 
veloped nations. 

The  House  IDA  vote  indicates  a  growing 
dUregard  of  Presidential  preferences  and  an 
increasing  diminution  of  Richard  Nixon's 
persuasiveness.  We  cannot  long  pursue  a  ra- 
tional and  useful  course  in  world  politics 
devoid  of  a  President  capable  of  command- 
ing support  for  foreign  policy  initiatives. 
Foreign  policy  cannot  be  conducted  by  the 
Congress  where  many  different  views  may 
exist  in  any  given  situation.  Nor  does  the 
Congress  desire  to  impinge  upon  the  areas 
of  Executive  powers.  However,  the  Congress 
does  expect  its  powers  in  foreign  affairs  to 
be  respected  by  the  Executive  as  well. 

Our  poUtlcal  crisis  also  threatens  to  foster 
an  Inordinate  amount  of  pressure  on  the 
President  to  achieve  "spectacular  successes" 
In  foreign  poUcy.  The  danger  of  such  pres- 
sures is  that  they  could  create  the  appear- 
ance of  success  rather  than  its  substance. 

Several  years  ago  a  noted  authority  on 
foreign  policy  wrote: 

"Where  a  leader's  estimate  of  himself  Is 
not  completely  dependent  on  his  standing 
In  an  administrative  structure,  measures  can 
be  judged  In  terms  of  a  conception  of  the 
future  rather  than  of  an  almost  compulsive 
desire  to  avoid  even  a  temporary  setback." 
The  author  of  these  remarks  is  now  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  his  1966  article.  Doctor  Kissinger 
touched  upon  a  crucial  aspect  of  our  current 
dilemma.  As  was  have  decended  deeper  into 
the  morass  of  Watergate  the  posslbUlty  has 
Increased  that  the  President  may  become  so 
concerned  about  hU  standing  in  the  govern- 
ment that  the  measures  he  advocates  in  for- 


eign policy  may  partake  more  and  more  of  the 
"compulsive  desire  to  avoid  even  a  temporary 
setback."  Watergate  has  certainly  Intensified 
pressures  on  the  President  to  excel  In  foreign 
policy,  his  area  of  greatest  expertise  and  In- 
terest. Perhaps  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  there  Is  too  much  of  a  need  to  excel. 

An  Integral  part  of  any  bargaining  posture 
Is  the  abUlty  to  wait,  to  be  patient,  untu 
events  and  thinking  evolve  to  a  point  where 
meanlngftil  and  just  compromises  can  be 
achieved.  However,  patience  may  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  exercise  when  there  is  a  compulsion 
to  make  a  dramatic  gesture,  to  effect  an  Im- 
mediate solution.  Such  compulsion  contains 
an  Inherent  tendency  not  to  say  no,  even 
though  objective  conditions  may  demand 
that  one  do  so.  While  I  cannot  state  that 
such  has  been  the  case  in  any  specific  in- 
stance, this  Is  a  potential  problem  that  mtist 
be  considered  as  we  examine  the  question  of 
the  President's  abUlty  to  fully  uphold  his 
Constitutional  responsibilities. 

A  second  manifestation  of  the  "need  to  ex- 
cel "  is  the  tendency  to  oversell  initiatory 
events  as  major  achievements  In  and  of 
themselves.  I  believe  this  may  be  a  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  where  the  disengagement 
of  forces  is  only  a  preliminary  first  step 
toward  peace  and  perhaps  the  easiest  one  to 
achieve.  Yet.  the  tendency  has  been  to  iden- 
tify a  disengagement  agreement  as  the  imch- 
pln  In  the  entire  peace  structure.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case. 

"Oversell"  blurs  the  distinction  between 
the  crux  of  a  problem  and  its  various  mani- 
festations. It  raises  false  expectations  as  to 
how  much  progress  has  been  made.  When 
the  expectations  go  too  long  unfulfilled,  the 
necessary  long-term  support  for  protracted 
and  complex  negotiations  dissipates.  This  Is 
a  danger  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  nego- 
tiations but  also  In  the  SALT  talks.  In  SALT, 
far  too  great  expectations  have  been  engen- 
dered regarding  an  early  end  to  the  arms  race. 
If  these  expectations  are  not  soon  fulfilled 
the  resultant  disillusionment  may  destroy 
support  for  the  protracted  SALT  process.  It  Is 
the  continuation  of  that  process  that 
promises  an  eventual  termination  of  the 
strategic  arms  ralce. 

I  would  agree  that  the  tendency  to  "over- 
sell" exists  in  most,  If  not  all  political  en- 
deavors. But,  what  Is  disturbing  about  the 
present  situation  is  that  "oversell"  may  be- 
come such  an  important  mput  that  it  over- 
rides more  substantive  policy  considerations. 
Those  who  are  sensitive  to  the  grave  perils 
of  the  nuclear  age  have  always  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  miscalcula- 
tions by  opposing  sides.  Many  fear  that  the 
likelihood  of  miscalculation  has  Increased 
because  of  the  President's  diminished  lead- 
ership capacity. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  an  overt  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  Is  imminent.  Nor 
Is  It  reasonable  to  assume  that  our  major 
adversaries  may  be  tempted  to  bring  direct 
military  pressure  to  bear  on  our  allies.  Yet. 
there  are  situations  where  an  adversary  may 
be  tempted  to  seek  advantage  while  we 
struggle  with  our  political  problems.  Mos- 
cow's actions  In  the  recent  Middle  East  war 
Is  one  case  in  point.  The  Soviet  strategic 
mlssUe  buildup  may  bo  another.  While  It 
would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  alternative  ex- 
planations for  Soviet  actions,  one  must  rec- 
ognize the  likelihood  that  our  political  trav- 
ail tempts  those  prone  to  see  superpower 
competition  as  a  "zero-sum  game,"  one  In 
which  every  Soviet  gain  is  a  corresponding 
loss  for  the  United  States. 

Thus  It  Is  prudent  to  assume  that  that 
possibility  of  miscalculation  increases  as  our 
political  crisis  drags  on. 

What  immediate  considerations  should 
guide  the  United  States  at  this  time?  Nat- 
tirally,  the  earliest  possible  resolution  of  the 
future  of  President  Nixon  Is  crucial  In  lessen- 
ing the  dangers  inherent  in  our  political 
instabUlty.  Because  I  believe  the  Impeach- 


ment process  wlU  be  a  prolonged  one  beset 
with  amblgixlty  and  the  likelihood  of  further 
divisive  trauma,  I  personally  continue  to 
favor  resignation.  However,  this  course  of  ac- 
tion appears  unacceptable  to  the  President. 
Hence  the  constitutional  process  must  be 
taken  to  Its  conclusion,  whatever  that  may 
be. 

During  this  process,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, the  President  and  Congress  should  In- 
sulate foreign  relations  from  the  direct  and 
Indirect  effects  of  Watergate.  This  will  re- 
quire bipartisan  cooperation  In  the  Con- 
gress and  It  will  require  cooperation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  And  more 
Importantly,  it  will  require  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  a  willingness  to 
Involve  members  of  Congress  In  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  initiatives  rather 
than  simply  in  their  ratification  after  the 
fact.  As  of  yet,  no  such  willingness  has  been 
evidenced. 

The  President  recently  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  an  extensive  Middle 
East  aid  package.  The  objective  of  this 
proposal  is  to  create  a  vested  Interest  In 
peace  among  the  belligerents.  Though  the 
President's  proposal  has  merit.  It  faces  a 
difficult  time  in  the  Congress.  In  part  be- 
cause of  the  President's  faUure  to  Involve 
the  Congress  fully  In  the  formulation  of  the 
proposal. 

Suspicion  of  the  Presidents  motives  will 
be  lessened  more  or  less  proportionally  to  the 
degree  he  is  willing  to  seek  Congressional 
advice  before  undertaking  foreign  policy  Ini- 
tiatives. 

The  President  must  avoid  all  situations 
where  agreements  with  other  countries  ap- 
pear based  on  his  personal  prestige.  The 
main  problems  In  this  regard  are  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  the  President's  anticipated 
trip  to  Moscow.  Unless  the  substantive  ar- 
ticles of  a  SALT  II  accord  are  known  prior 
to  the  visit  and  receive  widespread  approval 
by  a  relevant  cross-section  of  the  Congr»8- 
slonal  leadership,  I  seriously  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  summit  meeting  in  June. 

First,  tke  trip  would  take  place  approxi- 
mately at  the  same  time  that  the  question 
of  Impeachment  could  be  coming  to  a  head 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  Thus,  late 
June  would  hardly  be  a  propitious  time  for 
a  summit  meeting  unless  an  acceptable 
SALT  agreement  existed. 

Second,  If  substantive  articles  of  an  agree- 
ment remained  to  be  worked  out  at  the 
summit,  the  Kremlin  might  be  tempted  to 
seek  undue  advantage  of  a  weakened  Presi- 
dent who  desperately  needs  a  "dramatic 
gesttire"  to  counterbalance  his  political  11a- 
bUitles.  Several  dangers  would  arise  if  the 
Soviets  adopted  such  a  course  of  action.  The 
President  might  compromise  to  a  greater 
degree  than  he  should  or  normally  would 
were  hU  position  at  home  more  secure.  If 
this  happened  opponents  of  SALT  would  be 
in  a  position  not  only  to  attack  the  specific 
agreement  but  to  also  weaken  support  for  the 
general  process  of  East-West  detente. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  might 
overreact  to  an  attempted  Soviet  squeeze 
accuse  Moscow  of  perfidy,  and  return  to  a 
"hardime"  cold  war  posture.  The  possibility 
of  this  type  of  ♦reaction  cannot  be  totally 
dismissed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  "hard- 
line" approach  by  the  President  could  find 
favor  with  some  members  of  Congress  at  a 
time  when  the  Impeachment  question  coiUd 
be  before  them. 

These  two  dangers  are  essentially  "worst 
case"  situations.  A  third  reaction  by  the 
President  to  Soviet  pressure  could  be  the 
suspension  of  the  SALT  negottatlons  and 
the  possible  termination  of  the  visit.  While 
this  would  certainly  be  preferable  to  the 
other  alternatives.  It  could  also  endanger 
support  for  protracted  SALT  negotiations 
and  the  detente  process  in  general.  Suspi- 
cions In  the  West  as  to  Soviet  motives  could 
increase.  A  corresponding  hardening  of  the 
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Kremlin's  approach  In  SAL  I  and  other  East- 
West  negotiations  coiUd  hje  likely.  There  Is 
wisdom  In  minimizing  the  chances  that  this 
coiald  occur.  Conditioning  the  holding  of  the 
summit  on  the  prior  exl^nce  of  a  sub- 
stantive SALT  agreement  |u:ceptable  to  the 
Congress  could  accompUsIi  this  objective. 

There  Is  increasing  evldetice  that  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  may  doubt  t4at  the  President 
can  effectively  make  com 
be  supported  by  the  US 
American  people.  Hence, 

wUllng  to  deal  with  him  _^ 

sues  during  his  Moscow  v^lt.  If  this  were 
the  case,  a  summit  meetlnk  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  hollow  sh  jl,  devoid  of  sub- 
stantive purpose  and  certtilnly  demeaning 
to  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  particularly 
If  President  NUon  were  pefcelved  by  others 
to  be  going  to  Moscow  In  qijest  of  the  Krem- 
lins' help  to  bolster  his  Imafe  at  home. 

A  Presidential  visit  to  Moscow,  coming  at 
this  time,  wUl  be  viewed  by  many  Americans 
as  a  cynical  attempt  to  cloud  the  Impeach- 
ment Issue.  Unless  a  substantive  SALT 
agreement  exists  prior  to  tho  trip,  there  Is  no 
merit  deepening  the  cynKlsm  now  extant 
in  this  country. 

For  It  Is  that  cynicism  4nd  Its  corrosive 
effect  on  America's  faith  in  Jtself  that  weak- 
ens our  capacity  to  meet  the  challenges  be- 
fore us.  Tf  cynicism  Is  to  b^  abandoned,  the 
leadership  of  this  country  taust  once  again 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  |^merlcan  people. 

Thank  you. 


May  29,  1974^ 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  i  President,  the 
Department  of  Interior  1|  now  proceed- 
ing with  plans  to  develop  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  In  the  Federal  waters  offshore 
from  southern  Californlav  Legislation  is 
now  pending  In  the  Senate  to  tighten 
Federal  regulations  on  otfshore  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  pj-oductlon.  On 
May  8,  1974,  I  testified  dn  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  Sifxjommlttee  on 
Minerals.  Materials,  andi  Fuels  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  urged  that  development  of  the 
southern  California  offshore  oil  and  gas 
resources  be  halted  until  tnore  complete 
information  Is  available  op  the  environ- 
mental, economic  and  social  risks,  tech- 
nology adequate  for  southern  California 
sea  conditions  Is  available,  and  a  reason- 
able, orderly  resources  development 
policy  has  been  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  testimony  {be  printed  In 
theRecoRD.  I 

There  being  no  object^n,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ] 

Statxmint  of  SrNATOK  Ai^  Cranston 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratetxil  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  my  vle$rs  on  the  poli- 
cies and  practices  related  to  development  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  Quter  Continen- 
tal Shelf.  This  Is  an  Issue  of  gieat  Importance 
to  all  Americans,  and  I  commend  this  Com- 
mittee for  moving  promptly  to  examine  the 
various  proposals  In  this  arefi. 

The  Energy  Supply  Act,  S.  p221.  Is  a  com- 
prehensive piece  of  leglslatlBn,  and  I  en- 
dorse many  of  Its  provl^ons.  fThe  other  bills 
being  consl.-lered  here  today  also  are  posi- 
tive steps  toward  Improving  and  clarify- 
ing exlsUng  Outer  Contlnenlal  Shelf  regu- 
lation— steps  which  are  e^entlal  before 
the  OCS  Is  more  fully  developed. 

My  Involvement  In  Outer  Co  atlnental  Shelf 
Issues  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  my 
term  In  the  Senate  when,  lar;  ely  due  to  the 


tragic  Santa  Barbara  oil  spUl,  national  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  need  to  Improve 
regulations  and  stiengthen  precautions  re- 
lated to  offshore  oil  development.  Since  that 
time  OCS  regulations  have  been  strengthened 
and  the  number  of  personnel  enforcing  these 
regulations  has  been  increased.  However, 
In  view  of  the  substantial  new  pressures  to 
develop  the  OCS,  I  believe  new  legislation  Is 
needed  that  can  strike  a  reasonable  balance 
between  our  desire  to  develop  new  energy 
resources  and  our  continuing  need  to  In- 
sure maximum  environmental  protection. 

Our  recent  experience  with  serious  fuel 
shortages  has  made  clear  that  we  must 
become  more  self-sufficient  In  meeting  our 
energy  needs.  An  obvious  domestic  energy 
resource  Is  the  oil  and  gas  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

But  I  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  rush  head-long  Into  massive 
OCS  development  without  careful  planning, 
consideration  of  the  environmental  risks, 
and  comparison  of  this  resoiirce  with  compet- 
ing energy  sources.  We  must  proceed,  but 
we  must  do  so  with  the  utmost  caution. 

We  must  also  review  the  resoxirces  of  the 
OCS  within  the  general  context  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  which  encourages  strin- 
gent energy  conservation  measures  until  we 
have  developed  and  made  available  abimdant 
and  environmentally  sound  energy  sources. 
I  am  the  author  of  legislation  now  moving 
through  the  Senate  to  authorize  a  major  gov- 
ernment-sponsored demonstration  of  tech- 
nology for  utilizing  the  energy  of  the  sun 
for  the  heating  and  ooollng  of  buildings 
The  goal  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate  wide- 
spread commercial  application  of  this  tech- 
nology In  the  shortest  possible  time.  If 
suocesBful,  solar  energy  could  supply  by  the 
year  2000,  10  to  30  percent  of  the  Nation's 
required  BTU's  and  as  much  as  60  percent 
by  the  year  2020. 

I  raise  this  point  as  an  Ulustratlon  of  the 
new  energy  sources  that  are  now  being  devel- 
oped and  which  may  weU  reduce  our  reUance 
on  petroleum  In  the  same  general  time 
period  that  wUl  be  required  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable quantities  of  OCS  oU  and  gas  We 
cannot  assume  that  our  present  demand 
for  petroleum  will  be  maintained  Indefi- 
nitely. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks  this  morning  on  the  pending 
development  of  the  Southern  California  Bor- 
derlands. ThU  Is  the  offshore  area  bounded 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Islands  on 
the  north  and  the  Mexican  border  on  the 
south. 

The  Southern  California  Borderland  has 
been  described  by  the  VB.  Geological  Survey 
as  a  "frontier  area" — one  which  is  essentially 
unknown  in  a  geological  or  oU  exploration 
sense.  We  do  know  that  it  is  highly  faulted 
located  In  a  selsmlcaUy  active  area,  and  char- 
acterized generally  by  a  series  of  ridges  and 
troughs  quite  different  from  the  OCS  forma- 
tion commonly  found  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  It  Is  Just  off  shore  of 
the  Southern  California  coastal  zone,  an  area 
used  dally  by  mUllons  of  people.  Never  before 
has  oil  development  been  contemplated  sea- 
ward of  a  state -designated  "marine  sanctu- 
ary" which  extends  the  length  of  the  Border- 
land area  with  the  exception  of  the  Long 
Beach  and  Huntington  Beach  shorelines. 

Development  of  the  Southern  California 
Borderland  Is  Imminent.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  already  accepted  nomina- 
tions from  the  oil  companies  for  this  area 
tracts  to  be  put  up  for  bid  wlU  be  announced 
in  June,  and  a  lease  sale  is  now  planned  for 
May,  1975. 

I  would  like  to  propose  for  your  considera- 
tion that  various  concepts  embodied  In  the 
bills  before  this  Committee  for  revised  meth- 
ods of  OCS  development  be  applied— perhaps 
on  an  experimental  basis — to  the  Southern 
California  Borderland. 

I  recommend  that  the  May,  1976  lease  sale 
be  postponed  and  tliat  the  area  be  designated 


as  the  Southern  California  Borderland  En- 
ergy Reserve.  The  federal  government  would 
then  Immediately  undertake  an  oil  and  gas 
survey  of  the  area  In  order  to  ascertain  as 
precisely  as  possible  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  oU  and  gas  resources  thought  to  be 
present  and  attainable  from  this  Reserve. 
Studies  of  the  environmental,  economic  and 
social  risks  and  benefits  should  be  conducted. 
In  general,  our  effort  should  be  directed  to- 
ward collecting  and  analyzing  all  pertinent 
Information  about  the  Borderland  area  so 
tha'  we  can  establish  a  reasonable  and  or- 
derly resource  development  policy  and  more 
accurately  Judge  how  the  energy  resources  of 
the  Borderland  Reserve  rank  In  comparison 
with  other  offshore  energy  resotu-ces,  as  well 
as  new  forms  of  energy  as  they  are  developed. 

The  threat  of  a  major  oil  spill  on  the 
Southern  California  coastal  zone  and  the  even 
more  certain  danger  of  pollution  from  very 
small  day-to-day  spills  underscores  the  neces- 
sity for  employing  the  very  strictest  environ- 
mental safegviards.  In  a  working  note  pre- 
pared for  the  California  Assembly  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  on  the  environmental  Im- 
plications of  federal  leasing  In  Southern  CaU- 
fornla  waters.  It  was  estimated  that  as  many 
as  sixteen  major  oU  spills  could  occur  In  the 
next  40  years  based  on  the  asavunption  that 
one  to  five  platforms  in  Santa  Monica  Bay 
and  three  to  ten  platforms  on  the  San  Pedro 
Shelf  would  be  producing. 

I  recommend  thatji  decision  to  begin  pro- 
duction from  the  Reserve  be  tied  to  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  fol- 
lowing eight  environmental  provisions  have 
been  met: 

(1)  Oil  spUi  containment  and  recovery 
technology  adequate  for  Southern  California 
Borderland  sea  conditions  and  the  rate  of  flow 
historically  associated  with  major  oil  spills 
(1,000  barrels  per  day  or  more)  has  been  de- 
veloped and  made  available; 

(2)  Independent  oil  consultants  of  national 
reputation  conciir  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  specific  geological  formation  to  be  drUled 
and 'produced  do  not  present  unusual  hazards 
and  indicate  sufficient  stabUity  for  drilling 
and  production  without  the  danger  of  causing 
an  oU  blowout  from  the  ocean  floor; 

(3)  The  technology  of  the  offshore  drilling 
provides  the  optlmxxm  in  pollution  preven- 
tion for  the  specific  geological  formation  to 
be  drtlied: 

(4)  Underwater  completion  and  produc- 
tion techniques  have  been  perfected  and 
demonstrated  to  be  safe  and  effective; 

(5)  The  location  of  the  drilling  site  offers 
no  navigational  hazards: 

(6)  The  reliability  of  a  proposed  drilling 
or  production  technology  has  been  estab- 
lished and  demonstrated  to  be  safe  and 
effective; 

(7)  Environmental  Impact  recommenda- 
tiona  are  filed  by  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies or  advisory  boards  In  compliance  with 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969;  and, 

(8)  Public  hearings  on  these  matters  have 
been  held  in  Southern  California. 

These  conditions,  as  weU  as  the  concept  of 
the  Energy  Reserve,  are  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced  and  which  is  still 
pending  before  this  Committee  to  establish 
a  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Federal  Enenry  Re- 
serve. This  bUl  is  S.  2339,  and  the  conditions 
I  have  outlined  above  are  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 4. 

This  Committee  has  already  compiled  ex- 
tensive information  about  the  1969  Santa 
Barbara  blowout,  and  I  am  sure  there  Is 
unanimous  agreement  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  this  disaster. 
The  above  conditions  under  which  OCS  oil 
and  gas  production  could  be  undertaken  are 
the  product  of  many  conversations  with  both 
Industry  and  environmental  leaders,  and  were 
developed  after  the  Santa  Barbara  blowout. 
I  believe  they  should  apply  also  to  the  South- 
em  California  Borderland. 
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At  such  time  as  the  above  conditions  are 
met,  oil  and  gas  production  could  begin, 
stressing  a  timing  and  location  of  leasing 
that  is  consistent  with  sound  environmental 
policy.  It  Is  my  hope  that  research  In  such 
technologies  as  downhole  safety  devices,  well 
control,  containment  and  cleanup,  where 
serious  weaknesses  now  exist,  moves  forward 
rapidly  so  that  the  conditions  I  have  recom- 
mended can  be  met  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  I  would  also  suggest  that  any  legislation 
approved  by  this  Committee  specifically  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  additional  information 
on  marine  life,  the  coastal  zone,  and  com- 
mercial and  recreational  needs. 

My  next  recommendation  concerns  the 
system  of  bidding  for  offshore  leases.  The 
present  system  of  bonus  bidding  calls  for  20 
percent  of  the  bonus  to  accompany  sub- 
mittal of  the  bid  and  the  remainder  of  the 
bonus  to  follow  30  days  after  the  award  of 
the  lease.  This  effectively  limits  the  bidders 
to  the  large  companies.  As  you  know,  the 
Department  of  Interior  received  a  record 
$2.16  billion  In  bids  for  421,000  acres  at  the 
recent  offshore  Louisiana  sale.  Smaller  firms 
are  perhaps  able  to  participate  on  a  Joint 
vent\ire  basis,  but  they  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  substantial  amounts  of  capital  pro- 
vided by  the  bigger  companies. 

I  recommend  Instead  that  we  establish  a 
royalty  system  where  bids  are  submitted  as 
pledges  to  provide  the  federal  share  In  kind 
or  in  value  when  production  begins.  This 
would  open  the  door  for  smaller  companies 
to  participate.  Criteria  could  be  established 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  to  insure  that 
only  qualified,  responsible  producers  are 
awarded  leases,  and  with  adoption  of  provi- 
sions such  as  those  in  S.  3221  that  require 
adherence  to  a  production  timetable  or  ter- 
mination of  a  lesise  with  civil  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply,  the  danger  of  unqualified 
producers  retaining  undeveloped  tracts  would 
be  minimized. 

A  sliding  scale  of  decreasing  royalty  pay- 
ments 4ould  be  employed  to  provide  an  in- 
centive for  recovery  of  as  much  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  as  possible  and  guard 
aeainst  premature  abandonment  of  the 
lease. 

When  the  federal  share  of  royalty  oil  is 
takAi  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash  value, 
disposition  of  that  federal  share  becomes 
an  important  issue.  The  present  system  of 
disposition  of  federal  royalty  oil  is  one  that 
works  weU  for  small  California  refiners.  At 
the  present  time  aU  federal  offshore  leases 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  are  tied  up 
in  state-federal  legal  disputes  In  the  drulf 
of  Mexico  are  providing  the  federal  royalty 
share  in  kind  rather  than  in  value,  and 
making  It  available  to  small  refineries  who 
can  demonstrate  a  need  for  it.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  extremely  Important  to  the 
small  refiners,  those  with  a  capacity  of  less 
than  30,000  barrels  per  day  and  employing 
less  than  1.000  persons.  I  recommend  that 
this  practice  be  embodied  In  law.  Although 
the  definition  of  a  small  refiner  could  be  en- 
larged to  Increase  the  number  of  eligible 
refineries,  a  provision  should  exist  to  make 
some  pwrtion  of  the  product  available  to 
small  refineries  on  a  permanent  basts. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  OCS  land 
leased,  the  practice  of  providing  the  federal 
royalty  share  in  kind  Is  a  sound  one.  Smnll 
refiners  who  have  difficulty  purchasing  crude 
can  be  assisted  to  remain  competitive,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  product  can  always  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  by  competitive  bid- 
ding, as  provided  for  in  Sec.  204  of  S.  3221. 
Overall  competition  in  the  oil  Industry  will 
be  enhanced. 

The  legislation  pending  before  this  Com- 
mittee recognizes  the  Importance  of  our  off- 
shore resources,  the  neeid  to  develop  them 
with  utmost  precaution,  and  the  Impact  of 
this  development  on  the  coastal  states.  On 
April     18,    the    California    State    Assembly 


unanimously  passed  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  State  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
decision  making  relating  to  the  leasing  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  resources.  This  Is  a  rea- 
sonable position  and  the  State's  interest  in 
OCS  matters  should  be  recognized  in  OCS 
legislation. 

My  remarks  today  refer  to  only  a  few  of 
the  legislative  provisions  being  considered 
In  these  hearings,  but  I  support  the  com- 
prehensive approach  of  S.  3221,  the  Energy 
Supply  Act.  Its  provisions  for  a  leasing  pro- 
gram, equipment  and  performance  stand- 
ards, lessee  liability  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  are  particularly  important  for 
maximizing  protection.  Congress  must  give 
the  Department  of  Interior  specific  guidance 
on  OCS  resource  management  and  I  agree 
this  must  be  undertaken  carefully.  In  {Addi- 
tion, I  urge  that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
protect  the  Southern  California  Borderland 
from  premature  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resources  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  cannot  be  viewed  In  isola- 
tion. Although  the  need  for  Improved  OCS 
regulation  exists,  development  should  be 
weighed  against  the  development  and  im- 
proved recovery  methods  of  other  energy  re- 
sources such  as  coal,  the  many  uses  of  the 
coastal  zone,  and  the  effects  of  energy  con- 
servation. The  energy  crtsls  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
sacrifice  our  environment  to  temporary  solu- 
tions. 


JEWISH  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mt.  President,  the  1974 
session  of  the  Senate  of  the  45th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
assembled  in  Denver  has  adopted  Senate 
Memorial  No.  3  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation concerning  Jewish  emigration.  I 
offer  this  memorial  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
c<?nsent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Memorial  No.  3 
Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    to    enact    legislation    concerning 
Jewish  emigration 

Whereas,  There  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  Congress  a  bill  to  prohibit  moet- 
favored-natlon  treatment  and  commercial 
and  guarantee  agreements  with  respect  to 
any  nonmarket  economy  country  which  de- 
nies to  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or 
which  Imposes  more  than  nommal  fees  upon 
Its  citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  three  million  Jews  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  many  thousands  of 
Jews  in  the  USSR  applytag  for  visas  to  Israel 
and  other  countries;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
USSR  by  fees  and  other  red-tape  matters  to 
discourage  and  prohibit  those  people  from 
migrating;  and 

Whereas.  These  people  have  the  desire  to 
■leave  the  USSR  and  migrate  to  Israel  and 
other  countries;  now,  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Forty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado: 

( 1 )  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  memorialized  to  enact  legislation 
whereby : 

(a)  Products  from  any  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
most-favored-natlon  treatment,  such  coun- 
try shall  not  participate  In  any  program  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  which 
extends  credits,  credit  guarantees,  or  invest- 
ment guarantees,  directly  or  indirectly,  and 


the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
conclude  any  commercial  agreement  with 
any  such  country  during  the  p^lod  begin- 
ning with  the  date  on  which  the  President 
determmes  that  such  country : 

(1)  Denies  Its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate; 

(II)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration  for  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever;  or 

(HI)  Impoees  more  than  a  nominal  tax, 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  coimtry  of  his  choice; 
and 

(b)  The  period  of  such  sanctions  shall  end 
on  the  date  on  which  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  country  is  no  longer  in 
violation  of  subparagraph  (I),  (II),  or  (HI) 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  subsection  ( 1 ) . 

(2)  ITiat  m  the  event  such  legislation  is 
enacted,  the  President  Is  urged  to  find  that 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is 
in  violation  of  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
subsection  (1)  (a)  of  this  Memorial. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  to  the  Preeldent  of 
the  United  States. 


POLISH-HUNGARIAN  WORLD 
FEDERATION 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Polish-Hungarian  World  Fed- 
eration and  Affiliates  in  Chicago  on  May 
25,  1974,  a  resolution  was  passed  stating 
that  many  Poles,  Hungarians.  Lithua- 
nians, Estonians,  and  Latvian^are  still 
interned  in  labor  camps,  and  asking  the 
administration,  the  Congress,  and  the 
United  Nations  to  work  for  their  release 
and  emigration. 

The  resolution  also  appealed  to  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  in- 
tervene with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
East  Central  Europe  and  the  Baltic 
States. 

The  president  of  the  PoUsh-Hungarian 
World  Federation  is  Dr.  Karol  Ripa, 
whom  I  have  known  and  admired  for 
many  years.  His  meeting  on  May  25  was 
attended  by  official  representatives  of 
many  organizations  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  Western  Europe.  I  have 
always  been  impressed  with  the  depth 
of  feeling,  conviction,  and  dedication  of 
these  leaders  of  some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished ethnic  heritage  groups. 


UNAVAILABILITY  OF  A  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  PRIORITY  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  SHIP  CONSTRUC- 
TION 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  a  recent  decision 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  block 
a  Defense  Department  priority  for  the 
construction  of  six  new  ultra  large  crude 
carriers  (ULCC).  I  am  referring  to  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Tcdd  Ship- 
yards Corp.  that  it  is  postponing  Its 
plans  to  build  a  new  $100  million  ship- 
yard at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  dropping 
plans  for  the  construction  of  six  400.000 
deadweight-tonnage  tankers. 
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These  supertankers  would  have  been 
the  largest  ever  built  in  the  United 
States  and  this  new  shipysutl  would  rep- 
resent a  major  new  shipbuilding  capacity 
for  the  United  States. 

The  Navy  has  taken  the  position  that 
supertankers  have  no  direct  military 
application  and,  therefore,  flo  not  qualify 
for  a  priority  under  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  The  Navy  in  effect  takes  the 
narrow  view  that  unless  a  ship  can  be  di- 
rectly used  by  the  mlUtary  services  it 
does  not  meet  the  criteria  which  would 
warrant  a  priority  under!  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  I  questiop  this  strict 
Navy  interpretation  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  and  I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Nav^  that  super- 
tankers do  not  meet  an  Essential  na- 
tional priority.  I 

The  Nation  has  a  need  f  of  these  super- 
tankers; Uiat  is  obvious  to  any  observer. 
The  United  States  will  import  38  percent 
of  its  required  petroleum  in  1974  from 
abroad.  A  large  percent^e  of  that 
crude  oil  will  come  from  thf  Middle  East 
and  supertankers  are  by  tar  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  means  of  trans- 
porting this  petroleum  toj  our  shores. 
Even  if  Project  Independence  is  success- 
ful as  I  hope  that  it  will  be,  we  will  stUl 
import  substantial  quantitlee  of  oil. 

It  is  important  for  the  IJnited  States 
to  have  the  capacity  to  compete  for  ade- 
quate petroleum  supplies  abroad  and 
to  deliver  those  supplies  t^  the  United 
States  in  an  economical  I  fashion.  In 
order  to  meet  this  requirement  petro- 
leum producing  companies  'have  under- 
taken the  construction  of  hundreds  of 
ULCC's  around  the  world.  The  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  has  before  it 
62  requests  by  U.S.  compailes  to  build 
these  giant  tankers.  A  priority  for  steel 
imder  the  Defense  Productic^n  Act  means 
the  difference  of  whether  thjese  ships  are 
built  here  or  If  they  are  built}  abroad.  The 
difference  between  them  flying  an 
American  flag  or  some  other  nation's 
flag.  J 

The  granting  of  a  priority  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  ff)r  the  con- 
struction of  these  new  supertankers, 
Mr.  President,  could  mean  the  diffM-ence 
between  billions  of  dollars  In  ship  con- 
struction and  thousands  pf  shipyard 
jobs  remaining  in  the  United  States  or 
going  abroad.  j 

The  Navy  certainly  has  la  legitimate 
concern  for  the  completioit  of  Its  own 
shipbuilding  program  and  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  that  program.  The  question 
I  would  pose,  however,  is  haw  sensible  is 
it  for  the  United  States  to  build  a  strong 
Navy  to  insure  our  access  to  ihe  sea  while 
at  the  same  time  we  fall  to  biiild  the  nec- 
essary ships  to  make  use  of  those  pro- 
tected lanes  of  shipping.  Tl|ie  Navy,  for 
instance.  Is  seeking  an  expanded  base  of 
operation  at  Diego  Oarcia  to  protect, 
among  other  things,  the  shipping  lanes 
from  the  Middle  E^t,  throu^  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  ships  the  Navj  expects  to 
protect  are  the  very  supercarriers  which 
are  being  blocked  from  construction  by 
the  position  of  the  Navy  ^n  priorities 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Even  though  the  supercarriers  will  not 
have  a  direct  military  use.  tkey  certainly 


will  have  an  impact  on  those  parts  of  our 
shipping  and  industry  which  do.  The  use 
of  supercarriers  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency  would  free  smaller  carriers, 
such  as  those  In  the  90.000-ton  class, 
which  the  Navy  says  would  be  usable  in 
a  time  of  war  as  support  vessels.  The 
yards  built  to  construct  these  supercar- 
riers would  provide  the  Navy  with  a  new 
capacity  to  drydock  Navy  vessels,  such 
as  sdrcraft  carriers,  which  can  be  han- 
dled by  few  U.S.  yards  at  this  time.  Fi- 
nally the  supercarriers  would  provide  a 
capacity  to  move  huge  quantltes  of  pe- 
troleum in  a  short  period  of  time  during 
any  national  emergency. 

The  case  I  believe  is  clear  then  that  the 
Navy  is  allowing  an  overly  strict  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
to  impede  a  critical  national  need  for  the 
construction  of  crude  carriers  in  U.S. 
yards.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the 
Congress  should  allow  such  an  important 
decision  affecting  such  vital  U.S.  inter- 
ests to  be  determined  by  a  nitpicking 
interpretation  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  We  need  these  ships,  these  ships 
should  be  built  In  U.S.  yards  and  tf  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, then  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
act  swiftly  to  approve  one. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  recent 
article  from  Business  Week  magazine  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tbk  Supkbtankxr  Smx  Sqttxxzs 
"I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  It."  said  crusty. 
74-year-old  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rlckover,  who 
Is  as  legendary  as  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  getting  his  own  way  in  Washington.  "How 
can  I  block  a  Defense  Dept.  priority?"  he 
wanted  to  know. 

In  fact,  however,  Rlckover.  the  Navy's  nu-  _ 
clear  chief  and  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  ' 
was  a  key,  undlscloeed  force  behind  last 
week's  tersely  worded  announcement  by  Todd 
Shipyards  Corp.  that  it  was  ditching  an  $800- 
milllon  program  it  had  been  working  on  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  reason:  The  Defense 
Dept.  refused  to  grant  the  company  a  priority 
to  get  steel  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

Todd  had  planned  to  construct  a  new  $100- 
miUion  shipyard  In  Oalveston,  Tez.,  where  it 
would  build  400,000-deadwelght-tonnage 
tankers,  the  biggest  ever  for  the  VB.  The 
company  already  bad  orders  worth  $780- 
million  for  sU  of  the  ships  from  Exxon  Corp., 
Zapata  Bulk  Transport,  and  Central  Oulf 
Lines.  Todd  was  also  negotiating  with  several 
companies  that  wanted  to  build  24  of  the 
mammoth  tankers  at  a  potential  cost  of  $2.6- 
bllllon.  In  all,  the  Maritime  Administration 
has  pending  requests  from  companies  to 
build  62  of  the  giant  tankers  at  a  total  valu« 
of  $7.4-blllion. 

It  was  not  only  the  Initial  contracts  but 
also  the  outlook  for  additional  orders  that 
made  the  pill  hard  for  Todd  to  swallow. 
"We  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  get  this 
authority,  and  it  seems  unappealable."  says 
a  Todd  official.  Indications  are  that  that  was 
one  of  the  understatements  of  the  year. 

tn-TERIOR  MOTIVES 

Central  to  the  issue  are  charges  by  ship- 
yard officials  that  the  Navy  wants  to  slow 
merchant  ship  construction  because  It  is 
having  trouble  getting  competitive  bids  on 
the  ships  it  wants  to  build. 

For  the  shipyards,  constructlon^f  the 
highly    capital-intensive     ultralarge     crude 


carriers  (ULCCs)  along  with  llquefled  nat- 
ural gas  (tiNO)  carriers  represents  one  area 
where  U.S.  shipyards,  which  generally  have 
advantageous  financing,  can  compete  for 
orders  with  foreign  yards.  Several  UB.  ship- 
yards can  build  LNO  carriers,  but  at  present 
no  UJS.  yard  can  handle  $100-mUllon  and 
more  400,000-ton  ULCCs.  However,  Newport 
News  ahipbuildlng  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  owned 
by  Tenneco,  Inc..  is  building  a  $150-mUIion 
yard  capable  of  buUdlng  the  ships. 

Indeed,  the  new  Newport  News  shipyard 
is  a  key  factor  in  the  decision  to  deny  Todd 
a  steel  priority.  Shipyard  officials  and  some 
government  officials  contend  that  the  Navy, 
and  specifically  Rlckover,  Is  miffed  at  New- 
port News's  decision  to  jump  heavily  into 
merchant  ship  construction.  Traditionally, 
the  yard  has  concentrated  on  Navy  ships,  and 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  competent  shipbuilders  In  the  world. 
"Rlckover  contends  that  we  wlU  dilute  our 
expertise  by  shifting  skilled  workers  to  the 
new  yard,"  a  Newport  News  spokesman  says, 
adding,  "We  can't  seem  to  convince  him  this 
won't  happen." 

Rlckover's  denial  of  Todd's  request  for 
shipyard  steel  is  backed  up  by  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  and 
other  Navy  brass.  The  Navy  has  apparently 
decided  to  block  all  materials  priority  re- 
quests for  the  ultralarge  tankers  and  LNO 
carriers.  If  this  position  prevails,  "It  will 
drive  oiliions  of  dollars  of  ship  construction 
to  foreign  shipyards."  says  Edwin  Hartzman. 
president  of  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc. 

"Without  a  steel  priority,"  says  Hartzman, 
"you  cannot  be  assured  of  delivery  sched- 
ules." Because  of  the  current  steel  shortage 
In  the  U.S.,  Hartzman  reports  that  his  yard 
is  now  running  almost  2fi%  behind  schedule 
in  the  construction  of  two  LNO  carriers  for 
which  the  company  was  demed  a  steel  prior- 
ity. Avondale's  predicament  suggests  why 
Todd  decided  to  drop  its  plans  rather  than 
risk  building  without  a  priority,  which  Is 
given  to  a  merchant  ship  only  if  the  Defense 
D^t.  declares  that  It  has  a  mUltary  value  in 
case  of  war. 

Infighting.  The  Todd  request  reflects  the 
Navy  squabble  between  the  civilian  officials 
and  the  brass.  InltlaUy,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  installations  and  logis- 
tics. Jack  L.  Bowers,  sent  the  Todd  request 
and  his  recommendation  for  approval  up  to 
the  Defense  Dept.  level,  to  Arthur  I.  Men- 
dolla,  assistant  secretary  for  Installations  & 
logistics.  Bowers  was  so  certain  that  the 
appUcatlon  would  be  approved  that  he  In- 
formed the  office  of  Senator  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen 
(D-Tex.)  that  there  were  no  more  problems. 
But  Bowers  underestimated  the  power  of  the 
admirals.  Despite  Rlckover's  vehement  claim 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision, 
Mendolla  openly  admits  that  Rlckover  was 
present  along  with  Zumwalt  and  Bowers 
when  Mendolla  made  his  decision.  Asked 
whether  Admiral  Rlckover  was  against  grant- 
ing the  priority.  Bowers  admits:  "Sure,  Rlck- 
over was  against  the  priority,"  and,  he  adds, 
"I  won't  .deny  It  [the  request]  might  not 
have  gone  the  other  way  without  him." 

Mendolla  explains  that  In  reversing  the 
Navy's  recommendation  for  approval,  he  was 
"restricting  our  interpretation  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1960  to  it«  narrowest  sense 
that  each  ship  must  have  a  direct  military 
value."  Bowers  had  reasoned  that  in  the 
broad  context  of  the  act,  such  ships  would 
be  useful  to  supply  the  industrial  base  with 
fuel  in  time  of  war. 

Helping  to  seal  the  fate  of  Todd's  request. 
Representative  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex). 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
wrote  Mendolla  strongly  suggesting  a  nar- 
row Interpretation  of  the  act.  Patman's  com- 
mittee wrote  the  original  act,  and  it  comes 
up  for  renewal  next  month.  "Patman  wrote 
the  letter,"  says  a  shipyard  official,  "at  the 
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request  of  Rlckover."  Patman's  district  would 
not  benefit  from  the  Todd  contract. 

"This  situation  has  reached  the  stage  that 
it  has  got  to  be  brought  out  in  the  open  and 
cleared  up,"  claims  a  shipyard  official.  But  he 
as  well  as  other  ship  construction  officials  are 
loath  to  be  the  one  to  openly  push  the  issue. 
That  reticence  is  understandable.  Rlckover's 
roughshod  dealings  with  shipyards  is  legend- 
ary. Says  one  official:  "If  he  decides  to  bother 
you,  he  knows  how." 


SPORTS   EVENTS   ON   CABLE 
TELEVISION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOT!'.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6,  1974,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  meet  to  consider  the  copy- 
right revision  bill,  S.  1361. 

A  subsection  of  S.  1361  which  deals 
with  cable  television  has  caused  some 
concern. 

On  May  16.  1974,  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  a  letter  and  memorandum  by 
Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn,  the  commissioner  of 
baseball.  Mr.  Kuhn  outlined  the  position 
of  professional  baseball  vis-a-vis  base- 
ball telecasts  and  cable  television. 

Recently,  I  received  a  similar  letter 
and  position  paper  from  Mr.  Pete  Rozelle 
commissioner  of  the  National  Football' 
League.  At  one  point  In  his  letter  Mr 
Rozelle  states: 

Contrary  to  representations  that  might 
have  been  made  to  you  or  your  staff  by  cable 
television  interests,  the  existing  language 
In  8.  1361  should  not  deprive  a  single  tele- 
vision viewer  of  this  substantial  offering  of 
live  NFL  game  telecasts.  It  is  true  that  some 
communities  do  not  receive  one  or  more 
of  the  network  signals  off  the  air.  But  I 
state  unequivocally  that  in  these  communi- 
ties we  fuUy  Bupp«jrt  the  effort  of  cable  tele- 
vision systems  to  provide  that  missing  serv- 
ice. A  good  example  is  the  Monday  night  tele- 
cast on  ABC.  Any  community  that  now  re- 
ceives those  telecasts  only  via  cable  would 
continue  to  receive  them  If  the  current  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  is  preserved  Intact,  not- 
withstanding any  language  in  S.  1361  that 
might  be  construed  differently.  Likewise,  In 
communities  that  do  not  receive  ABC  either 
off  the  air  or  on  cable,  we  would  welcome 
cable  making  up  this  loss.  And  we  would  im- 
pose no  conditions  of  payment  or  demand 
any  other  price. 

I  am  happy  that  Commissioner  Ro- 
zelle has  expressed  his  desire  to  have  the 
views  of  the  National  Football  League 
concerning  sports  and  CATV  on  the  pub- 
lic record. 

I  commend  his  letter  and  position 
paper  on  section  111(c)(2)(c)  to  each 
Senator's  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  letter  and  memo- 
randum In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Nationai.  Pootbau,  Lzaoitz, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  22, 1974. 

Hon.  HXTGH  SCOTT, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Old  Senate  Office  Buildi-ng, 

Washington,  B.C. 

DsAB  Senator  Scott:  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  soon 
be  conaldermg  8.  1361.  the  revision  of  exist- 
ing copyright  law.  Including  the  provisions 
relating  to  cable  television,  or  CATV.  My 
purpoee  In  writing  Is  to  express  my  earnest 
hope  that  In  dealing  with  these  provisions 
you  wUl  affirm  the  action  of  the  C!opyrlght 


Subcommittee  Insofar  as  cable  carriage  of 
professional  football  telecasts  are  concerned. 
Two  very  notable  facts  about  NFL  game 
telecasts  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind.  The 
first  is  that  unlike  a  movie  or  syndicated 
series  program,  the  telecast  of  any  sporting 
event  has  very  little  value  after  the  game  is 
over.  This  means  that  from  a  copyright  point 
of  view,  it  Is  important  that  professional 
sports  teams  receive  their  television  revenues 
almost  entirely  from  the  live  telecasts  of 
their  games. 

The  second  notable  fact  about  NFL  games 
in  particular  is  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions all  League  season  games  are  played 
more  or  less  simultaneously  on  Simday  after- 
noon and  without  exception  all  are  televised 
live  to  substantial  parts  of  the  American 
television  audience.  In  fact,  everyone  who  can 
receive  either  a  CBS  or  NBC  affiliate  station 
on  his  television  set — which  is  probably 
everyone  who  owns  a  set — Is  able  to  see  one, 
two  or  three  NFL  games  every  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  fall,  and  everyone  who  can  re- 
ceive an  ABC  affiliate  station  may  see  the 
popular  Monday  night  game  telecast  except 
those  in  the  Immediate  area  of  the  game  It- 
self if  it  is  not  sold  out. 

Contrary  to  representations  that  might 
have  been  made  to  you  or  your  staff  by  cable 
television  interests,  the  existing  language  m 
S.  1361  should  not  deprive  a  single  television 
viewer  of  this  substantial  offering  of  live  NFL 
game  telecasts.  It  is  true  that  some  commu- 
nities do  not  receive  one  or  more  of  the  net- 
work signals  off  the  air.  But  I  state  unequivo- 
cally that  in  these  communities  we  fully  sup- 
port the  effort  of  cable  television  systems  to 
provide  that  missing  service.  A  good  example 
is  the  Monday  night  telecast  on  ABC.  Any 
community  that  now  receives  those  tele- 
casts only  via  cable  woxild  continue  to  re- 
ceive them  if  the  current  language  in  the  bUl 
is  preserved  Intact,  notwithstanding  any  lan- 
guage in  s.  1361  that  might  be  construed 
differently.  Likewise,  in  communities  that  do 
not  receive  ABC  either  off  the  air  or  on  ca- 
ble, we  would  welcome  cable  making  up  this 
loss.  And  we  would  impose  no  conditions  of 
payment  or  demand  any  other  price. 

Unless  there  is  a  law  or  FCC  regulation 
however,  that  prohibits  a  cable  system  lo- 
cated right  In  an  NFL  franchise  city  from 
bringing  in  a  telecast  of  that  team's  home 
games  or  of  other  games,  there  could  be  a 
serious  adverse  Impact  on  ticket  sales.  Like- 
wise, if  cable  systems  located  in  other  cities 
can  carry  numerous  NFL  game  telecasts  In 
direct   competition   with   the   live   telecasts 
that  are  already  available  on  nearby  televi- 
sion stations,  there  woiild  likely  be  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  not  only  on  the  economic 
value  of  our  television  package  but  also  on 
other   Important   values.   For   example,   the 
networks  now  make  each  team's  away  games 
available  in  Its  home  city  and  In  the  region 
in  which  that  city  Is  located.  This  results 
from  a  requirement  we  Impose.  Thus,  If  the 
New  England   Patriots   are  playing  In  San 
Diego,  NBC  must  bring  that  game  back  to 
the  Boston  area,  despite  the  costs,  and  In  the 
face  of  competition  from  the  game  there  on 
CBS.   But   If   cable   were   allowed   to   bring 
more  games  Into  that  area,  NBC's  audience 
would   be   still   fvu-ther  diluted,   and   there 
would  be  Increased  pressure  to  save  all  the 
costs  of  bringing  the  Patriots'  game  to  its 
fans  back  home.  The  loss  here,  though  not 
financial  Is  nonetheless  severe. 

Our  objective  is  not  to  deprive  any  fan  of 
what  he  can  see  on  regular  television  or  on 
cable  which  is  extending  television  signals 
to  those  In  truly  iinderserved  areas.  Nor  is 
our  objective  to  hurt  an  Industry  which  ap- 
pears to  have  a  good  many  beneficial  aspects. 
Our  objective  Instead  is  to  prevent  that 
Industry  from  building  its  own  fortunes  by 
undermining  the  rights  of  National  Foot- 
ball League  teams,  distorting  our  existing 
television  distribution  patterns,  and  causing 


services  economic  harm — in  short,  from  using 
our  ovim  product  against  us. 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  somewhat  ab- 
breviated summary  of  our  position.  Enclosed 
herewith  Is  a  more  detailed  memorandum  re- 
flecting our  position  on  this  matter.  Should 
you  want  or  need  still  further  Information, 
our  Washington  counsel,  John  Vanderstar 
293-.3300),  Is  in  a  position  to  provide  it 
promptly  if  you  or  your  staff  will  simply  give 
him  a  call.  Ultimately,  when  the  time  comes 
to  vote  on  S.  1361, 1  hope  you  will  keep  these 
points  in  mind  and  will  support  the  Sub- 
committee bill  Insofar  as  it  relates  to  cable 
television  carriage  of  professional  sports 
telecasts. 

Sincerely, 

Pm  Rozelle, 

CommissioneT. 

Memobakdum 
In  considering  the  subject  of  professional 
sports  telecasts  and  CATV  in  the  context 
of  S.  1361,  we  will  review  the  legal  back- 
ground of  the  National  Football  League's 
existing  television  practices,  then  discuss  the 
economic  Nand  other  reasons  for  those  prac- 
tices, concluding  with  a  description  of  how 
unrestricted  CATV  will  disrupt  those  prac- 
tices to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  the  teams 
themselves  but  also  of  their  fans  and  the 
public  generally. 

BACKGBOTTNT) JUDGE    GBIM'S    DECISIONS    AND 

PUBLIC    LAW    87-331 

■nie  starting  point  for  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  Nationai  Football  League's 
present  televisidb  policies  is  United  States  v. 
National  Football  League,  116  F.  Supp.  319 
(E.D.  Pa.  1953).  At  that  time,  the  member 
clubs  of  the  NFL  were  selling  their  television 
rights  individually.  They  were  also  operat- 
ing imder  Bylaw  agreements  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  accord  to  each  member  club 
of  the  League  exclusive  television  rights 
within  its  own  home  territory.  TTils  Bylaw 
agreement  was  viewed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  an  illegal  allocation  of  television 
marketing  territories. 

The  Federal  District  Court  decided  the  case 
partly  in  favor  of  the  member  clubs  and 
partly  In  favor  of  the  Government.  The  Court 
concluded  that  it  was  reasonable  to  accord 
each  member  club  exclusive  television  rights 
within  its  home  territory  when  that  club 
was  playing  a  game  at  home,  but  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  to  accord  it  exclusive  tele- 
vision rights  within  its  own  home  territory 
when  it  was  playing  a  game  away  and  simply 
carrying  its  own  away  game  back  on  tele- 
vision. 

This  litigation  was  in  no, way  concerned 
with  the  right  of  the  member  clubs  which 
are  participating  in  a  game  to  make  the  de- 
cision not  to  telecast  their  own  game  locally. 
The  decree  itself  specifically  excluded  from 
its  application  all  agreements  between  the 
clubs  participating  in  any  game  with  respect 
to  where,  when,  and  how  their  game  would 
be  broadcast  or  telecast. 

Since  this  litigation  was  concerned  solely 
with  the  National  Football  League,  the  de- 
cree applied  only  to  It.  When  single  net- 
work sale  practices  by  sports  groups  became 
relatively  common  in  later  years,  the  NFL 
alone  was  confronted  with  limitations.  No 
court  had  ever  directly  concerned  Itself  with 
the  antitrust  Implications  of  joint  sales  of 
television  rights  by  the  member  clubs  of  a 
sports  league,  but  the  Philadelphia  District 
Court,  on  petition  by  the  NFL,  concluded 
that  It  was  boimd  by  the  terms  of  its  earlier 
decree.   196  F.  Supp.  445    (E.D.  Pa,   1961) 

The  League  therefore  petitioned  Congress 
for  relief.  But  the  relief  sought  was  not  pro- 
tection of  Its  "blackout"  prlvUeges  or  con- 
firmation of  Its  "blackout"  rights.  These 
were  either 'Inherent  in  the  situation  or  al- 
ready protected  by  court  decision.  What  the 
League  sought,  and  what  Congress  granted, 
was  the  right  of  the  League  to  reestablish  a 
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reasonable  level  of  control  o^r  Its  own  pat- 
terns of  telecasts — a  control  which  the 
League  could  not  hope  to  exrrclse  while  Its 
fourteen  member  clubs  were  Required  to  deal 
IndlTlduaUy  with  the  limited  network  facul- 
ties available.  Evidence  had  been  offered  to 
both  the  District  Court  and  po  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  that  continued  sales  of 
television  rights  by  the  clubs  individually 
would  Inevitably  result  In  |lost  television 
values,  an  endless  fragmentation  of  tele- 
vision audiences  for  NFL  games,  a  loss  of 
the  League's  ability  to  requlije  the  networks 
to  carry  each  away  game  of  ^ach  NFL  team 
back  to  its  home  territory,  $  disruption  of 
the  League's  regional  network  programming, 
and  even  the  Inability  of  some  clubs  to  ac- 
quire access  to  television  facilities — all  re- 
sulting from  the  League's  Inkblllty  to  con- 
trol Its  own  patterns  of  telefeasts. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  w7-331  In  1961, 
therefore.  Congress  was  not  foncemed  with 
"blackout"  Issues  but  with  tlie  grant  of  au- 
thority set  forth  in  Section  l4—the  authority 
granted  to  the  members  of  a  sports  league 
to  act  Jointly  In  the  sale  of  their  television 
rights  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect  of 
reestablishing  control  over  tpelr  own  pat- 
■"  terns  of  telecasts.  It  w«w  recognized  by  all 
concerned  that  sales  by  th«  League  to  a 
s*ngle  network  (such  netwotk  would  have 
only  one  local  affiliate  In  each  television  mar- 
ket) would  Inevitably  have  t|te  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  NFL  telecasts  which 
would  be  available  In  many  zfiarkets.  But  It 
was  felt  that  the  Increased  -ability  of  the 
League  to  Impose  affirmative  regional  net- 
work obligations  on  Its  purcliastng  network 
and  to  restore  order  to  Its  television  pat- 
terns Justified  this  effect.  And  the  NFL 
promptly  concluded  a  televlslcin  contract  fol- 
lowing this  philosophy.  The  American  Foot- 
ball League,  which  was  then(  separate,  en- 
tered Into  a  similar  contract  with  a  differ- 
ent national  network. 

THE    NTL'S    KZIBTING    TEUCVIS^ON'    POLICIES 

The  National  Football  Lease's  television 
programming  Is  unlq'Jo  In  two  respects:  (1) 
Its  games  have  their  prlmarj  audience  In- 
terest only  when  telecast  "live";  and  (2)  as 
many  as  twelve  NFL  games  4re  played  and 
broadcast  either  simultaneously  or  In  over- 
lapping time  periods  on  each  ;Sunday  after- 
Vjioon.  (We  are  of  course  speaking  here  of  the 
26-team  League  that  has  come  about  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  AFL. ) 

The  National  Football  League  now  makes 
use  of  the  services  of  two  dUfsrent  national 
television  networks  for  the  coverage  of  these 
Sunday  games  (plus  the  popular  Monday 
night  game  on  the  third  ndtwork).  As  a 
result,  as  many  as  two  NFL  games  are  avail- 
able to  home  viewers  In  each  1 JFL  home  ter- 
ritory on  a  Sunday  when  tte  home  team 
is  playing  at  home,  as  many  as  three  NFL 
games  are  available  within  b(ime  territories 


on  a  Sunday  when  the  home 


ing  away,  and  as  many  as  thiee  NFL  games 
arc  commonly  available  on  each  Sunday 
afternoon  In  television  markets  not  located 
within  member  club  home  t<rrltorles.  This 
Is  quite  enough  to  serve  any  \  )ublic  interest 
(there  are  those  who  believe  it  Is  already 
too  much).  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  outside  Interest  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  altering  this  patten,  without  the 
League's  permission. 

The  structure  of  television  ^trlbutlon  of 
NFL  games  Is  grounded  In  four  basic  prin- 
ciples: 

The  first  Is  to  make  live  iame  telecasts 
available  on  free  television  to  as  many  fans 
as  possible  without  undermining  other  Im- 
portant objectives.  To  this  end,  all  regular 
season  games  and  post  season  champion- 
ship and  all-year  games  are  iiade  available 
to  the  national  tele%-lslon  net  works  to  tele- 


team  Is  play- 


vise  on  a  live  basis  (many  preseason  games 
are  also  telecast  by  the  networks  and  the 
clubs  on  a  live  basis).  To  the  extent  CATV 
can  further  this  purpose  without  undercut- 
ting other  Important  principles,  the  NFL  does 
not  oppose  and  Indeed  would  welcome  such 
activity.  Thus,  for  example,  a  CATV  located 
In  an  area  that  cannot  receive  the  Monday 
night  game  off  the  air  (other  than  'the  area 
where  the  game  is  being  played")  would 
meet  no  opposition  (or  demand  for  pay- 
ment) from  the  NFL. 

The  second  is  to  preserve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  essence  ol  a  professional  football 
game — a  stadium  full  of  Interested  fans, 
rather  than  a  sound  stage  for  television  pro- 
ductions. To  this  end,  a  team's  home  games 
are  never  telecast  within  the  team's  home 
territory  because  of  the  extremely  adverse 
Impact  such  a  practice  would  have  upon 
ticket  sales  and  stadium  attendance,  except 
when  sold-out  games  are  telecast  under 
Public  Law  93-107.  (In  the  late  1960s,  the 
NFL  voluntarily  abandoned  Its  practice  of 
excluding  outside  NFL  games  from  home 
territories  when  a  home  team  is  playing  at 
home.  As  a  consequence,  at  least  two  other 
NFL  games  are  available  to  home  terrrltory 
television  viewers  whether  the  home  team 
Is  playing  at  home  or  not.) 

The  third  Is  to  maintain  a  regional  network 
structure  that  provides  roughly  equal  tele- 
vision exposure  to  all  teams,  regardless  of 
their  won-Iost  records  In  particular  years. 
This  Is  one  of  several  efforts  the  NFL  makes 
to  promote  and  maintain  substantial  equality 
of  member  teams,  which  In  turn  produces 
more  vigorous  competition  on  the  playing 
field  and  Increased  fan  Interest  and  exclte- 
ment.^  To  this  end,  the  television  networks 
are  required  to  bring  each  team's  "away" 
games  back  to  the  team's  home  city  (which  as 
a  practical  matter  becomes  the  center  of  that 
team's  regional  network) .» 

The  fourth  Is  the  protection  of  attendance 
at  college  and  high  school  football  games 
from  the  adverse  impact  live  telecasts  of  NFL 
games  might  cause.  This  Is  directly  required 
by  Section  3  of  Public  Law  87-331,  as 
amended,  15  XSS.C.  (  1293,  and  the  NFL  im- 
poses restrictions  on  the  television  networks 
(Euid  upon  Its  own  member  clubs)  to  carry 
out  this  public  policy. 

These  four  principles  of  NFL  television 
distribution  are  all  specifically  oriented  to- 
ward one  or  more  aspects  of  the  public  Inter- 
est. But  there  are  economic  values  Involved  as 
well,  for  the  television  networks  pay  substan- 
tial simis  for  the  rights  to  televise  NFL  games 
live  each  weekend.  And  the  revenue  from 
these  television  contracts  Is  an  Important 
source  of  the  funds  that  are  needed  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  heavy  expenses — for  player 
salaries,  equipment,  stadium  rentals,  etc. — 
plus  whatever  returns  the  club  owners  enjoy 
on  their  Investment.  This,  too.  Is  a  major 
consideration  for  without  it  there  would  be 
no  teams  and  no  National  Football  League. 

HOW    UNBISTKICTrD   CATV   CAN    UNOEaMlm:    THE 
NPL'S    TELEVISION    POLICIES 

The  NFL's  primary  concern  (apart  from 
home  game  telecasts  on  top  of  the  games 
themselves)  Is  with  the  regional  network 
structure.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  net- 


'  Other  such  policies  are  the  equal  division 
among  all  clubs  of  the  total  revenue  from  the 
regular  season  television  package  and  the  giv- 
ing of  higher  player  draft  choices  to  the 
teams  with  poorer  won-lost  records. 

'Under  a  recently  developed  practice, 
"double  headers"  are  provided  on  one  net- 
work or  the  other  on  most  Sundays.  This  pro- 
vides fans  with  telecasts  not  only  of  area 
teams  when  they  are  playing  away  games  but 
also  of  teams  playing  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 


works  must  televise  every  NFL  game — nor- 
mally 12  games  every  Sunday — live  In  the 
home  cities  of  the  visiting  teams.  To  carry  out 
this  requirement,  the  networks  must  Incur 
substantial  costs  (for  extra  broadcast  crews, 
line  charges,  etc.)  which  could  be  avoided  If 
only  one  or  a  few  games  were  telecast  na- 
ttonEklly  each  Sunday  afternoon. 

But  the  networks  receive  for  these  re- 
gional telecasts  at  least  that  degree  of  ex- 
clusivity which  results  from  there  being  no 
more  than  one  primary  affiliate  of  each  net- 
work in  each  city.  This  permits,  among  other 
things,  the  sale  of  advertising  time  to  local 
and  regional  sponsors,  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  participate  in  NFL  game 
telecasts  and  who  provide  an  Important 
source  of  revenue  to  the  networks  and  their 
affiliated  stations. 

What  happens  If  CATV  is  allowed  to  carry 
NFL  game  telecasts  without  adequate  re- 
striction? The  answer  Is  clear:  The  network 
that  once  had,  for  example,  the  exclusive  at- 
tention of  football  fans  In  a  given  area — 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  competition  of  the 
other  "Sunday  network" — now  finds  any 
number  of  extra  games  brought  in  on  the 
cable,  fragmenting  the  audience  and  dlmin- 
IshLng  the  value  of  its  regional  advertising 
spots,  and  the  affiliated  station  finds  the 
value  of  its  adjacencies  considerably  dimin- 
ished. 

The  impact  on  professional  football  would 
be  quite  disruptive.  The  networks  could  well 
decide  that  since  CATV  Is  not  required  to  re- 
spect their  exclusivity,  the  additional  costs  of 
the  regional  network  structure  are  too 
onerous.  Pressure  to  give  up  regional  net- 
works would  mount,  and  the  Important  ob- 
jectives this  structure  Is  designed  to  pro- 
mote would  be  endangered.  And  for  what? 
Nothing  more  than  the  availability — on  cable 
and  for  pay — of  four  or  six  or  eight  NFL  game 
t^ecasts  In  the  same  city  at  the  same  time. 
We  think  the  public  Is  far  better  served  by 
maintaining  the  existing  system. 

Another  element  of  unfairness  Is  the  con- 
cern of  television  stations  In  NFL  cities. 
These  stations  can  carry  home  games  of  the 
local  club  only  when  they  are  sold  out  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-107.  Yet  if  CATV  is 
not  adequately  restricted.  It  would  be  able 
to  carry  home  games  that  are  not  sold  out. 
Another  principle  that  unrestricted  CATV 
would  undermine  is  the  protection  of  col- 
lege and  high  school  football  game  attend- 
ance. Sharing  their  stadiums  with  baseball 
teams  and  other  tenants,  the  NFL  teams 
cannot  In  every  Instance  avoid  scheduling 
confilcts  with  the  colleges  and  high  schools. 
They  can  meet  their  responsibilities  In  this 
area  only  by  controlling  their  own  patterns 
of  game  telecasts. 

Finally,  the  overall  economic  values  of  the 
NFL's  television  package  are  a  matter  of 
concern.  The  discussion  of  the  regional  net- 
work problem  aijove  provides  an  example  of 
how  CATV,  if  not  adequately  regulated,  could 
affect  the  value  of  game  television  rights  by 
destroying  the  exclusivity  the  networks  bar- 
gain and  pay  for.  When  this  Is  multiplied  by 
the  enormous  number  of  CATV  systems  car- 
rying distant  signals  which  the  present  FCC 
cable  rules  are  likely — and.  Indeed,  designed — 
to  stimulate,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  Impact 
on  the  networks'  willingness  to  continue  to 
pay  substantial  stims  for  game  rights  could 
be  truly  staggering.'  The  eventual  Impact 
could  be  the  opposite  of  the  Immediate  in- 
crease In  available  games;  ultimately,  unre- 
stricted   CATV    could    reduce    the    general 


*A  recent  count  Indicates  that  about  193 
new  CATV  certificates  of  compliance  have 
been  Issued  In  the  35-mUe  zones  surrounding 
the  2S  NFL  cities,  and  of  course  many  hun- 
dreds more  have  been  Issued  In  other  areas. 
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availability  of  live  professional  football 
games  on  free  over-the-alr  television.  We 
doubt  that  anyone  could  find  such  a  result 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

CONCLUSION 

In  short,  whenever  any  CATV  Is  given 
unlicensed  access  to  an  NFL  game  signal 
under  circumstances  where,  under  the 
League's  present  television  practices,  no  local 
station  would  be  authorized  to  broadcast 
such  game,  the  following  results  will  be 
produced : 

(1)  the  local  broadcast  stations  which  have 
purchased  the  rights  to  one  or  more  NFL 
games  on  that  particular  afternoon  will  en- 
counter a  form  of  direct  NFL  television  com- 
petition from  a  television  outlet  which,  un- 
like the  local  broadcast  stations,  has  not  been 
required  to  purchase  the  rights  to  the  NFL 
game  being  telecast; 

(2)  the  sponsors  of  the  local  NFL  game 
telecasts  on  the  standard  broadcast  stations 
wlU  be  deprived  of  whatever  level  of  exclu- 
sivity the  League's  present  network  sale  pat- 
terns afford  and  thus  cannot  be  guaranteed 
any  level  of  audience  f>otentlal  for  the  games 
they  are  sponsoring: 

(3)  the  NFL  will  be  unable  to  guarantee 
the  networks  which  purchase  its  television 
rights  any  particular  pattern  of  NFL  game 
telecasts  within  most  television  markets 
(without  which  the  networks  will  lose  a  firm 
basis  for  sales  to  sponsors ) ; 

(4)  local  and  regional  sponsors  of  NFL 
standard  broadest  telecasts  (neither  NBC 
nor  CBS  Is  today  capable  of  selling  all  time 
spots  on  NFL  programming  to  national  spon- 
sors) will  be  confronted  with  competing  NFL 
game  programming  carrying  the  commercial 
messages  of  non-local  and  non-regional 
sponsors  (to  the  extent  that  their  own  spon- 
sor messages  are  carried  on  remote  CATV 
outlets  elsewhere,  such  sponsors  will  in  no 
way  be  benefited) . 

In  these  circumstances,  the  networks  will 
ultimately  resist  continuation  of  the  LeEtgue's 
present  patterns  of  multiple-game  regional 
network  programming  (which  Is  an  uneco- 
nomic method  of  programming  In  many  In- 
stances), particularly  where  the  television 
slgneJs  of  more  nearby  NFL  games  are  Im- 
ported by  local  CATVs.  Furthermore,  the 
League  may  ultimately  be  forced  to  abandon 
Its  practice  of  requiring  the  networks  to  car- 
ry each  away  game  of  each  home  team  back 
to  that  team's  home  territory  (a  total  of 
twelve  games  each  Sunday)  In  order  to  limit 
the  number  of  Its  game  signals  available  ton 
unauthorized  appropriation  by  CATVs. 

What  the  National  Football  League  re- 
quires— solely  because  of  its  own  unique  pat- 
terns of  multiple-game  programming  on  each 
regular  season  Sunday  afternoon — Is  protec- 
tion against  any  form  of  unauthorized  com- 
petition by  CATVs  with  Its  own  licensed 
standard  broadcast  programming.  This  need 
would  not  be  met  by  a  rule  according  the 
member  clubs  protections  only  within  their 
home  territories  when  they  are  playing 
games  at  home;  that  situation  arises  In  only 
twelve  American  cities  on  any  particular 
Sunday  afternoon  of  the  regular  season.  A 
broader  rule,  such  as  that  presently  con- 
tained In  S.  1361,  is  needed. 


WORLD  POOD  PROSPECTS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  world  came  dangerously 
close  last  year  to  running  out  of  food. 
And  although  the  current  crop  appears  to 
have  averted  disaster,  the  message  of  last 
year  remains  urgent:  the  international 
community  must  soon  come  to  grips  with 
the  need  for  increased  international  co- 
operation over  food  resources. 


In  this  area,  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  FAO,  has 
played  an  important  and  creative  role. 
Their  information  oflQce  for  North  Amer- 
ica, located  here  in  Washington,  is  and 
has  been  a  valuable  resource  for  infor- 
mation on  the  world  food  crisis. 

Recently,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Tetro,  senior 
economist  for  the  PAO  Washington  Of- 
fice, drafted  an  insightful  paper  on 
'World  Food  Prospects  and  Problems." 
I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  FAO  report  will  be 
exceptionally  useful  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  being  no  objection,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

World  Food  Prospects  and  Problems 
(By  Robert  C.  Tetro) 

In  spite  of  1973'B  increase  In  food  produc- 
tion the  world  situation  remains  highly  pre- 
carious. Import  demand  for  grains  continues 
to  run  high,  stocks  have  dwindled  and  world 
market  prices  remain  at  relatively  high 
levels. 

In  1973  farmers  and  governments  did  their 
best  to  expand  production  In  a  situation  of 
short  supplies  and  high  prices.  Their  efforts 
had  to  succeed  If  the  world's  basic  food  re- 
quirements were  to  be  met  because  of  the 
low  level  of  opening  stocks.  The  outcome  of 
the  1973  cereal  harvest  was  awaited  with 
great  anxiety;  a  crop  failure  In  just  one 
single  major  producing  area  wo\ild  have 
seriously  Jeopardized  the  world's  food  secu- 
rity. Fortunately,  the  worst  did  not  occur. 
Good  or  even  exceUent  crops  were  harvested 
In  most  parts  of  the  world,  with  record  crops 
In  the  U.8.A.  and  the  U.S.SJl.  The  good  mon- 
soon In  Asia  removed  the  danger  that  excep- 
tlonaUy  large  Imports  of  food  grains  again 
would  be  required  by  these  populous  regions, 
grains  which  simply  would  not  have  been 
avaUable  In  world  markets.  Some  factual  de- 
tails on  what  Is  happening  are  needed  here 
before  getting  Into  what  might  be  done  na- 
tionally and  Internationally  about  man's 
competition  with  animals  for  scarce  grain 
supplies. 

ATRICA   STILL   SERIOT7S 

World  food  production  Is  estimated  to  have 
Increased  by  4  percent  (Table  1)  In  1973  com- 
pared with  a  slight  drop  In  1972.  A,t  the  per 
capita  level,  production  went  up  by  two  per- 
cent. There  were  relatively  good  results  In 
1973  In  both  developed  (up  6  percent)  and 
developing  regions  (4  percent) .  However,  pro- 
duction fell  In  two  regions — Africa  and  the 
Near  East — by  3  and  6  percent,  respectively. 
The  most  serious  situation  was,  and  stUl  is. 
In  Africa  where  this  drop  In  production  fol- 
lowed a  year  In  which  most  countries  of  the 
continent  made  little.  If  any.  Improvement. 
The  African  per  capita  production  level  In 
1973  was  some  6  to  6  percent  below  that  of 
1961-65.  Drought  was  mainly  responsible  for 
this  discouraging  situation,  not  only  in  the 
Sahellan  zone  but  In  other  countries  of  West 
Africa  and  also  in  east  and  southern  Africa. 
The  drop  of  6  percent  In  the  Near  East  Is 
not  as  disappointing  as  it  may  first  appear, 
as  production  In  1973  is  compared  with  a 
year  In  which  there  bad  been  an  exceptionally 
large  increase.  Production  was  stUl  higher, 
by  about  2  percent,  than  the  previous  record 
level  attained  In  1971,  although  the  per  cap- 
ita production  was  slightly  below  that  of 
1961-65.  Clearly,  little  progress  has  been 
made  recently  In  per  capita  food  production 
In  either  of  these  regions  (or  in  most  of  the 
other  developing  regions  for  that  matter) . 


The  best  result  In  the  developing  regions 
was  In  the  Par  East  (total  up  10  percent) 
where  favorable  monsoon  conditions  U-l  to 
excellent  grain  crops  especially  in  India, 
Bangladesh,  Thailand  and  the  PhUlpplnes. 
Nevertheless  the  recovery  from  the  poor  re- 
sults of  1972.  when  production  fell  3  percent, 
only  brought  per  capita  output  to  3  percent 
above  the  1961-66  level.  In  Latin  America, 
total  production  rose  by  4  percent  which  con- 
trasted favorably  with  near  stagnancy  of  the 
two  previous  years  and  yet  left  per  capita 
production  only  equal  to  1961-65. 

There  was  a  3  percent  gain  In  China  where 
a  record  grain  harvest  slightly  more  than  250 
mlUlon  tons  helped  to  overcome  the  setbaclc 
caused  by  drought  In  1972. 

The  best  result  in  the  developed  regions 
was  In  eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
(latest  estimate,  up  10  percent)  where  the 
record  Soviet  grain  harvest  of  222  million 
tons,  one-third  larger  than  In  1972.  was  a 
major  factor.  There  was  a  good  recovery  too 
In  Oceania  from  the  drought-stricken  level 
of  1972.  The  Australian  wheat  crop  of  about 
11  mUUon  tons  was  some  two- thirds  larger 
but  livestock  production,  especially  of  mut- 
ton and  lamb,  was  down  slightly.  In  western 
Europe  and  North  America  harvests  were 
generaUy  good  to  excellent,  although  live- 
stock production  Increased  only  slowly. 

World  supplies  of  grains  remain  very  short 
in  relation  to  demand  despite  Increases  In 
world  production  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains 
in  1973  by  about  9  percent  and  6  percent 
respectively.  (See  Tables  2,  2A  and  2B.)  Two- 
thirds  of  that  Increase  was  due  to  a  record 
crop  in  the  U.S.SJI.  and  there  are  no  in<^- 
catlons  yet  what  that  Increase  may  mean 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Its  trade.  For  the  rest  of 
the  world,  growth  In  production  was  only  3 
percent  for  wheat,  and  2  percent  for  coarse 
grains,  which  Is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
heavy  fall  In  exporters'  opening  stocks.  Total 
grain  availabilities  In  1973-74  will,  therefore, 
be  less  than  they  were  In  the  previous  sea- 
son, and  Import  demand  can  be  met  only  by 
means  of  a  further  fall  In  exporters'  stocks  to 
near  minimum  levels.  The  world  will  thus 
remain  dependent  for  its  food  supplies  In 
1974-76,  to  an  even  greater  extent  that  it  was 
last  year,  on  the  performance  of  the  new 
crops. 

World  trade  in  wheat  and  flo\ir  In  1973-74 
is  stUl  expected  to  be  close  to  66  mUllon  tons 
provided  sufficient  wheat  Is  released  from 
stocks  during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
season,  and  wheat  movements  are  not  ma- 
terially affected  by  strikes,  shortage  of 
bunker  fuel,  or  delays  in  delivery  dates  for 
shipments  already  contracted.  Trade  In 
coarse  grains  Is  expected  to  rise  substantially 
above  the  level  of  67  million  tons  reached  In 
1972-73,  owing  to  an  upward  trend  in  demand 
for  grains  as  animal  feed,  poor  coarse  grain 
crops  in  a  number  of  developing  countries, 
and  continuing  tight  supply-demand  situa- 
tion for  wheat  and  rice.  LaJger  shipments  are 
expected  to  western  Europte  and  Japan  as  well 
as  Into  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding China,  which  Is  emerging  as  a  large 
Importer  this  season.  Aggregate  export  avail- 
abilities in  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  are  at  present  estimated  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  season,  so  that  any 
substantial  Increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
In  coarse  grains  would  depend  on  a  further 
rise  In  United  States  e^qwrts. 

RICE    ST7PFLIES   TIGHT 

World  rice  supplies  were  extremely  tight 
during  the  last  quarters  of  1972.  (See  Table 
3.)  The  poor  crop  In  1972  had  left  Asian  ex- 
porters with  very  little  rice  for  shipment  dur- 
ing 1973.  Most  Importers  found  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  their  import  de- 
mand unsatisfied,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  shortages  became  even  more  pro- 
nounced   In    some    countries.    Stocks    were 
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nearly  exhausted  and  a  groj^rlng  Imbalance 
between  supply  and  dem&n^  pushed  world 
market  prices  to  levels  which  were  three 
times  as  high  as  a  year  earlier. 

Fortunately,  world  paddy  [output  In  1973 
(which  wUl  be  available  for  consumption  and 
trade  In  1974)  not  only  reccivered  from  the 
1972  setback  but  may  have! reached  a  new 
record.  PrellmtAary  estimates  Indicate  that 
output  may  be  about  310  mlillon  tons  com- 
pared with  294  million  tons  In  1972,  an  In- 
crease of  some  5  percent.  (Tae  prevlovis  rec- 
ord was  309  million  tons  ln{l971.)  The  big 
Increase  in  world  output  was  due  not  only  to 
favorable  weather  in  most  producing  coun- 
tries, especially  In  the  Far  EaAt,  but  also  the 
response  of  producers  to  sharply  Increased 
prices  realized  during  1973,  jas  well  as  to 
policy  measvires.  Including  relaxation  of  e^cre- 
age  controls  and  considerable  Increases  in 
support-procurement  prices.    ] 

The  excellent  1973  rice  cro*  has  Improved 
the  situation,  particularly  li3  the  Far  East, 
but  the  effect  on  prices  is  lllfely  to  be  lim- 
ited, as  Import  demand  Is  continuing  strong 
for  precautionary  reasons.  Oetiand  for  stock 
replenishment   Is,   indeed,   Ukily  to  be  very 
substantial  In  1974  as  several  ^overnm«nts — 
especially,  though  not  exclusively,  of  im.port- 
Ing    countries — have    declde<i    to     Increase 
stocks  to  build  up  reserves.  Atjthe  same  time 
owing  to  heavily  depleted  stocks  in  exporting 
countries,   export  supplies   may   not  rise   as 
much  as  production.  In  viewj  of  these  fac- 
tors, prices,  although  likely  t^  decline  from 
the  unprecedented! y  high  levels  of  1973,  may 
remain  considerably  above  th^se  of  1973.  at 
least    during    the    first    half    6f    1974.    High 
prices  and  continuing  tight  supply  demand 
situation  of  other  cereals,  esoeclally  wheat, 
may  also  contribute  to  keepUig  rice  prices 
relatively  high.  The  outlook  tor  the  second 
half  of  1974  wUl  depend  largelt  on  the  mon- 
soon In  Asia,  the  main  rice  pniduclng  region 
In  the  world.  | 

The  food  situation  Is  partlcfilarly  dllllcult 
in  those  countries  where  poor  ctt>p  conditions 
at  home  have  coincided  with  ahort  supplies 
and  high  prices  of  basic  tfood  abro«Ml. 
Throughout  1973,  poor  crops  aad  food  short- 
ages were  reported  for  an  unusual  number  of 
countries.  Perhaps  even  morel  significantly, 
food  shortages  and  high  consuiner  prices  are 
not  limited  to  those  areas  where  crops  and 
livestock  production  were  cut  l^r  unfavorable 
weather.  Their  effects  are  b^lng  felt  the 
world  over,  even  In  exporting  countries. 
Consumers  In  rich  countries  of  the  West  have 
organized  boycotts  against  meal  and  in  some 
countries  of  the  far  East  (partUularly  India) 
and  Latin  America,  serious  food  riots  have 
occurred.  | 

GOOD   PKOSPTCTS   FOR    1974    OESPI^   OH.   CBISIS 

Record  world  crops  will  be  nfeeded  in  1974 
to  make  ends  meet  In  the  comlijg  season,  and 
to  make  at  least  a  modest  start  towards  the 
replenishment  of  stocks.  Fortilnately,  there 
are  good  Indications  of  record  crops.  The 
area  sown  to  winter  grains  wsis  greatly  ex- 
panded In  the  United  States,  crop  conditions 
are  generally  good,  and  farmere"  sowing  In- 
tentions point  to  larger  spring  plantings. 
However,  apart  from  weather  conditions, 
there  Is  one  additional,  new  factor  influenc- 
ing the  food  outlook:  the  oU  crisis  In  all  its 
various  aspects.  Not  much  Is  known  about 
the  likely  avallablUty  and  prlciof  such  es- 
sential Inputs  as  fertUlzers  andlfuel  In  Indi- 
vidual countries  and  regions,  although  the 
total  used  will  be  higher.  The  effect  of  these 
new  developments  on  the  worl^  food  situa- 
tion cannot  be  fully  assessed  yet.  However, 
It  Is  cleitf  that  high  oU  price*  will  put  a 
terrlflc  strain  on  the  balance  of  payments  of 
many  developing  countries.  For  some  It  will 
mean  curtailing  both  ImporU  land  produc- 


tion of  fertUlzers,  thus  reducing  yield  pros- 
pects. Ftx^casts  for  the  Indian  spring  grain 
crops  have  already  been  lowered  on  this  ac- 
count, and  the  main  rice  crop  harvested  In 
the  autumn  is  likely  to  be  affected  as  well. 
The  new  secuon  is  approached  with  anx- 
iety, as  the  world  population  steadily  expands 
and  food  stocks  are  almost  exhausted.  If  all 
goes  well,  there  will  be  an  easing  of  the  situa- 
tion, somewhat  lower  prices,  and,  hopefully, 
some  replenishment  of  stocks.  But  once 
again,  a  major  crop  failure  could  bring  about 
a  serious  food  crisis  which  would  require 
large-scale  International  cooperation  If  mass 
starvation  were  to  be  avoided.  Even  average 
crops  would  pose  dUBcultles,  because  there 
will  be  no  stocks  left  to  sui^lement  current 
production. 

SHORTAGES  :  TEMPORAST  OR  CBRONIC? 

This  brief  but  gloomy  survey  of  the  world 
food  situation  Inevitably  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion:   "Are    these    shortages    temp<M-ary    or 
chronic?"  There  have  already  been  many  dis- 
mal forecasts,  which  only  add  to  the  depress- 
ing climate  generated  by  the  energy  crisis. 
Whichever  attitude  Is  adopted  it  does  seem 
clear   that   a   fundamental   change   has  re- 
cently occurred  In  the  world's  food  economy, 
characterized  by  growing  Instability  in  com- 
modity markets.  The  margin  between  sur- 
pluses and  shortages  has  become  very  thin 
with  the  depletion  of  North  American  grain 
stocks    which     had    cushioned    the    world 
against  food  shortages  and  price  fluctuations 
for  two  decades.  Now,  small  fluctuations  In 
production  of  North  America  or  such  coun- 
tries as  the  U.S.SJI.,  India  and  China  can 
have  a  very  large  Impact  on  intemaUonal 
food   prices   and    trade    In    foodgralns.   The 
precarious  nature  of  food  balances  and  the 
sllmness  of  this  margin  were  demonstrated 
In  1973  as  world  grain  stocks  were  at  their 
lowest  point  in  a  generation,  equal  to  only 
seven  weeks  of  world's  annual  consumption. 
To  say.  as  Malthus  did  nearly  two  cent\irle8 
ago,  that  the  world's  population  is  limited 
by  Its  food  supplies  does  nort  set  any  precise 
limit  on  either   populatlcm  or  food.   When 
Malthus  spoke  world  population  was  about 
one   bUllon.   Today  it   is   approaching  foxir 
billion  (probably  better  fed),  a  number  that 
wUl  be  doubled  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  From  another  perspective,  qualities 
of  life  and  diet  create  sharp  differences  In 
the  edequacy  of  any  given  food  supply.  For 
example.  If  we  measure  food  availability  by 
grains  alone,  1973  production  would  have  fed 
about  1.4  billion  people  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican "rather  high  on  the  hog"  levels  of  one 
ton  of  grain  per  person   per  year.  Of  that 
ton,  most  Is  consumed  Indirectly  after  being 
converted  to  livestock  products.  In  contrast, 
the    same   grain    supply    consumed    at    the 
Asian  level  of  some  400  pounds  per  person, 
could  have  supported  a  population  of  7  bU- 
Uon,  and  Uvestock  products  would  have  been 
almost  Insignificant  in  the  diet. 

In  the  longer  run,  the  food  prospects  for 
the  world  continue  to  be  of  growing  concern, 
with  cauUoxis  optimism  on  the  adequacy  of 
global  food  resources.  All  statistical  projec- 
tions point  to  larger  supplies  of  grain  and 
oilseeds  and  to  probably  modest  increases 
In  food  availability.  However,  I  would  prefer 
to  state  a  corollary  that  the  serious  food 
shortages  on  a  global  scale  are  likely  to  be 
more  frequent.  The  caution  arises  from  a 
number  of  questions  and  responses,  such  as: 

1.  Is  there  a  reasonable  prospect  that  pop- 
ulation can  soon  be  controlled?  Probably  not. 

2.  Can  Increased  food  from  developed 
countries  and  developing  countries  be  dis- 
tributed to  meet  all  foreseeable  needs?  Only 
with  great  difficulty  and  substantial 
improvement  in  developing  countrlee' 
technology. 


3.  What  are  the  more  serious  Immediate 
problems  for  world  food  technology? 

a.  Water  Conservation. 

b.  Improved  flsherles  culture — sea  and 
fresh  water. 

c.  Increased  fertilizer  production  and  im- 
proved use. 

d.  New  lm|>etus  to  the  Green  Revolution. 

e.  A  food  security  system  that  Includes 
provision  for  disaster  relief. 

f.  Qlobal  adjustment  of  production  and 
trade  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  food 
resources. 

A  summary  of  present  thinking  on  the 
supply  of  and  demand  for  food  points  to  a 
concern  relative  to  availability  and  cost 
which  seems  to  grow  In  direct  proportion 
to  population  increases.  It  Is  fortxinate  that 
agriculture  deals  with  renewable  resources 
that  are  responsive  to  intelligent  handling; 
however,  present  famine  threats  and  unusual 
price  changes  suggest  the  need  for  the  closest 
cooperation   among  governments. 

WORLD   roOD   CONrXSKNCX 

A  product  of  the  concern,  and  almost 
panic,  that  arose  from  the  '72-'73  food  events 
was  a  United  Nations'  decision  to  hold  a 
World  Pood  Conference.  Such  a  Conference 
was  proposed  by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  his 
maiden  speech  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  supporting  an  earlier  resolution 
from  Algiers  by  the  unaligned  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Conference  will  be  held  in  Rome 
at  the  headquarters  of  PAO  and  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  An  early 
preparatory  meeting  has  agreed  on  a  rough 
outline  of  the  program  which  will: 

1.  Assess  the  present  and  prospective  ade- 
quacy of  food  production. 

2.  Outline  programs,  both  national  and 
International,  that  will  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  Improve  Its  marketing. 

3.  Appraise  and  probably  approve  a  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  food  security  sys- 
tem providing  for  emergency  reserves,  food 
aid  for  both  disasters  and  the  chronic  in- 
digent, and  possibly,  a  formal  global  scheme 
for  preventative  action  aimed  to  mitigate 
disasters. 

4.  Consideration  of  some  international  ap- 
proaches. In  both  production  and  trade,  to 
improve  the  use  of  resources  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

In  its  assessment  of  the  present  situation 
the  Conference  is  likely  to  underline  my  con- 
clusion that  present  levels  of  living  and  con- 
stantly higher  populations  tend  to  decrease 
the  already  thin  margin  between  food  sup- 
plies and  needs  and  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  serious  food  crises. 

BASIC    FACTORS    Of    SmjATlON 

In  assessing  longer-term  prospects  there 
are  two  major  demand  factors  and  at  least 
four  supply  factors  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  these. 

On  the  demand  side,  and  by  far  the  most 
Important  single  factor.  Is  the  steady  and 
alarming  Increases  in  world  population.  (See 
Chart.)  With  nearly  four  billion  people  in 
the  world,  one  Is  conservative  to  put  the 
annual  increase  at  70  million  persons  who, 
even  at  our  Asian  grain  equivalent  measure, 
add  an  additional  annual  demand  of  some 
15  million  tons.  The  other  major  factor  in 
demand  has  been  the  improvement  In  In- 
comes and  diets  that  was  rather  steady  up 
until  two  years  ago.  Lester  Brown  of  the 
Overseas  Development  Council  adding  these 
two  together  eetinuitee  an  aimual  grain- 
equivalent  increase  of  30  million  tons*,  of 
which  8  million  he  attributes  to  Improve- 
ments of  diets,  Kxeaning  largely  consump- 
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•This  probably  high  number  consumes 
grain  at  the  world  average  of  700  pounds 
per  person. 


tlon  of  more  livestock  products.  A  footnote 
on  population  lies  in  the  steady  shift  toward 
developing  countries,  which  with  birth  rates 
nearly  double  those  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, are  steadily  increasing  their  "majority" 
position. 

The  supply  factors  are  land,  water,  other 
Inputs  (Including  fertilizers)  and  manage- 
ment. The  Impact  of  these  on  supply  has 
generally  been  good  with  total  world  food 
production  in  1973  nearly  one-third  higher 
than   63  and  much  higher  than  1963.  (Table 

4.) 

Even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  world  sit- 
uation looked  pretty  good  with  a  global  in- 
crease of  one-sixth  over  1953.  However,  over 
that  20-year  period,  less  developed  countries, 
where  the  most  hungry  of  the  world  are 
concentrated.  Increased  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction only  seven  percent,  and  in  1972,  a 
bad  year,  fell  back  to  the  meager  levels  of 
20  years  earlier. 

While  the  assessment  of  resources  avail- 
able for  food  production  is  continuously 
changing,  the  changes  have  been  nearly  all 
in  the  direction  of  greater  availability.  (Mal- 
thus knew  of  North  America  but  not  of  its 
fantastically  fertile  heartland.)  Since  World 
War  II  agronomists  have  doubled  from  some 
3>/3  to  7  billion  acres  their  estimate  of  soils 
available  for  food  production.  Much  of  the 
addition  comes  from  a  better  understanding 
of  tropical  soils.  Water  has  always,  but  per- 
haps arrogantly,  been  presumed  to  be  read- 
ily available  and  with  costly  economical  de- 
sallnization  schemes  probably  could  meet 
foreseeable  future  needs.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  other  inputs,  Including  fertilizers, 
although  once  again  at  constantly  rising 
prices.  The  main  problem  seems  to  be  with 
people  and  management  science  where  some 
analysts  predict  the  greatest  defects  are  to 
be  found. 

GREEN    REVOLXmON :    SUCCSSS   OR    FAU.T7RE? 

Particularly  during  the  serious  food  doubts 
of  a  year  ago,  the  critics  were  pouncing  on 
the  Green  Revolution,  wondering  "what  It 
was.  If  it  ever  had  been".  Actually,  the  Green 
Revolution  probably  prevented  disasters  in 
1972  and  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  had 
been  anticipated  by  qualified  observers  many 
years  ago.  One  analyst  points  to  India's  In- 
creases in  wheat  production  from  1966  to 
1972  which  alone  added  14  million  tons  to 
1972  avaUabUltles,  thus  providing  the  where- 
wlthall  for  the  continued  meager  existence 
of  the  100  million  Indians  added  to  that 
Country's  pcq>ulatlon  over  the  same  period 
of  time. 

As  of  1972-73,  a  world  total  of  over  80 
mlillon  acres  was  planted  to  high  yielding 
varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  in  non-Communist 
nations,  excluding  Mexico  and  Taiwan.  Near- 
ly all  of  this  area  was  In  Asia  with  most  of 
It  in  India.  Outside  Asia  some  2  million  acres 
had  been  planted  to  wheat,  largely  in  North 
Africa.  The  success  with  wheat  has  been 
greater  than  that  for  rice,  largely  owing  to 
differences  In  the  two  grains.  Rice  Is  an 
aqueous  plant  for  which  management,  par- 
ticularly of  water,  Is  highly  Important.  Also, 
the  early  direction  of  breeding  may  probably 
have  been  less  successful  than  hoped  for 
in  achieving  disease  resistance  against  a  wide 
range  of  hazards  to  which  oriental  rices  are 
exposed.  However,  even  with  rice,  some  yield 
improvements  have  been  reported  and  prog- 
ress in  genetics  continues. 

Management  seems  the  most  difficult  fac- 
tor to  transfer  In  the  technology  package 
and  yet  it  is  the  one  that  becomes  essential 
as  production  processes  become  more  compli- 
cated and  costly.  I  have  heard,  and  believe 
the  conunent  has  no  facetious  connotation 
whatsoever,  that  plant  breeders  in  much  of 


Asia  are  now  stressing  the  Importance  of 
management  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
building  "management  resistance"  (or  poor- 
management-proof)  into  their  breeding  proc- 
esses. For  example,  new  rice  varieties  won't 
wilt  so  easily  If  irrigation  is  late  or  skimpy 
and  will  struggle  better  against  unfriendly 
weeds  that  should  have  been  removed.  In 
assessing  prospects  for  the  difficult  transfer 
of  technology  needed  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, one  must  eventually  become  pragmatic 
and  say  that  "It  shall  be  done  because  It 
must  be  done!"  As  an  alternative,  we  always 
have  The  Apocalypse. 

FOOD  sEctmrrY  system 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  an  alarmingly 
critical  need,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  pros- 
pects for  adequate  food  reserves.  Collective 
food  security  on  a  global  scale  has  been  one 
of  the  most  illusive  goals  of  International 
agriculture.  Better  nutrition,  better  levels 
of  riiral  living.  Increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  Improved  marketing  even  including 
commodity  consultation — all  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  governments  over  the  quarter  cen- 
tury of  FAO's  existence.  Finally,  the  Confer- 
ence of  1973  gave  approval  for  a  limited 
scheme  for  food  security  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Boermtf.  His  plans  for  food  security  Involved 
acceptance  by  all  governments  of  food  se- 
ctirlty  as  a  collective  responsibility;  reserves 
are  to  be  undertaken  as  a  national  responsi- 
bility and  created  against  guidelines  devel- 
oped and  approved  by  governments;  new 
and  Improved  mechanisms  will  be  created 
for  regular  reporting  of  critical  Information 
on  prospective  food  availabilities  and  ade- 
quacy: and  means  to  implement  agreed  plans 
will  be  underwritten  by  all  countries. 

Included  in  the  food  security  system  will 
be  an  undertaking  to  create  reserve  protec- 
tion against  emergency  shortfalls.  In  a  dif- 
ferent category  but  also  to  be  considered 
will  be  some  provison  for  food  aid  to  supple- 
ment the  Inadequate  rations  of  the  world's 
needy,  a  Job  made  harder  by  expanding  pop- 
ulation. Also  Implicit  Is  the  aim  to  make 
more  ^>eciflc  provisions  for  food  in  Inter- 
national schemes  for  disaster  relief.  Excluded 
from  the  present  proposal  Is  any  concept  of 
a  globally  created  and  controlled  reserve.  The 
structure  Is  of  national  reserves,  nationally 
created  and  oontrolled,  but  within  a  frame- 
work of  international  giildellnee  and  coopera- 
tion. 

DiFFERiiTC  QtrALrrr  of  ozrrs 

No  assessment  of  world  food  prospects  can 
be  complete  without  some  measure  of  the 
quality  and  cost  of  diets,  partly  to  show  the 
differences  among  countries  and  partly  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  what  Secretary 
Butz  called  the  security  reserve  in  the  grains 
now  fed  to  livestock  that  might  be  diverted 
to  human  use  or  more  efficient  livestock  use 
If  and  when  the  chips  were  really  down  on 
a  world  level.  It  Is  moet  dlfOcult  to  find  hard 
information  in  this  area,  so  vrith  your  per- 
mission I  would  like  to  develop  a  number 
of  assorted  statistics  and  attempt  a  quick 
deduction  from  those  data  we  do  have.  FAO 
is  preeently  conducting  its  Fourth  World 
Food  Survey  and  we  will  know  a  little  more 
about  ooQsumptkm  patterns  and  elasticities 
by  this  time  next  year. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  while  the  world  aver- 
age use  of  grain  for  feed  per  capita  was  esti- 
mated at  95  kilos,  the  United  States  was 
feeding  690  kilos,  exceeded  only  by  Canada 
at  669.  (See  Table  5.)  South  Asia  and  Africa, 
south  of  the  Sahara,  were  tied  for  low  at 
2  kilos.  South  Asia,  of  course,  includes  India 
with  the  world's  largest  cattle  population. 
Actually,  as  my  friends  among  the  statistical 
purists  would  be  quick  to  po\nt  out,  the  com- 
parisons in  Table  6  of  grain  used  and  live- 


stock products  produced  that  give  us  this 
confusing  array  of  numbers,  are  quite  de- 
ceiving. Australasia  and  Argentina,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  finish  much  beef  with  grain 
as  does  the  U.S.  and  all  countries  put  a  lot 
of  their  grain  and  other  concentrates  in 
chicken. 

While  the  concept  of  emergency  grain  re- 
serves coming  from  a  Uveetock  Industry  that 
uses  grains  heavily  may  be  comforting  dur- 
ing critical  shortages  of  grains  In  storage,  the 
recapture  from  livestock  of  such  grains  would 
not  be  quick  or  easy;  however,  to  get  some 
measure  of  this  possibility,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed.  Of  the 
total  being  xised,  still  unfortunately  ten 
years  ago,  (Table  6),  the  world  was  con- 
suming 961  million  tons  of  grain,  of  which 
319.6  was  going  for  feed  and  the  United 
States  fed  113.1  or  more  than  a  third  of  the 
total.  Canada,  whose  feeding  per  capita  was 
higher,  had  a  total  of  13.2  million  tons,  a  bit 
more  than  ten  percent  of  the  use  In  the 
U.S.  While  these  comparisons  seem  to  casti- 
gate the  UJ3.A.  for  Its  wasteful  use  of  grains. 
one  must  say  that  the  market  created  in  the 
United  States  for  livestock  products  has  been 
demanding  this  kind  of  effort  and  the  feed- 
ing efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Industry  has  Im- 
proved steadily.  The  question  globally  may 
be  at  what  human  or  social  cost.  The  world- 
wide diversion  of  more  and  more  grain  to 
livestock  feeding  as  affluence  rises  binds  to 
raise  prices  to  grain  consumers  am  pro- 
motes land  cultivation  for  feed  ratljr  than 
food  grains.  Fy>r  some  soli  and  climate  com- 
binations, this  may  be  the  optimum  use; 
however,  much  of  this  resource  can  go  either 
way. 

Once  we  have  decided  to  push  livestock 
feeding,  there  are  many  ways  to  improve  its 
efficiency,  thus  decreasing  the  Impact  on 
those  consumers  who  must  eat  relatively 
more  grain.  Feedlot  managers,  adding  700  to 
800  potmds  to  a  300  to  400  pound  calf,  do 
it  quickly  and  efficiently  and  produce  the 
beef  with  less  fat  than  was  true  some  years 
ago  with  the  older  fatter  slaughter  animals. 
Almost  by  definition,  the  older  animal  has 
used  grain  less  efficiently  owing  to  the  pro- 
pKjrtlonately  greater  quantities  used  simply 
for  maintenance.  To  the  extent  that  the 
world  does  feed  out  beef,  the  new  techniques 
demand  attention  to  some  of  these  manage- 
ment factors.  Others  in  the  same  category 
include  more  attention  to  crosses  for  beet 
product  results  regardless  of  breed,  more  one- 
time breeding  of  perhaps  all  heifer  calves 
with  weaning  by  "ntirse"  cows  rather  than 
all  mothers,  less  vealLng  in  total  slaughter 
and  more  feeding  of  bulls  who  seem  to  pro« 
vide  their  own  hormones. 

The  importance  of  such  attention  Is  dem^ 
onstrated  by  the  increasing  quantities  of 
concentrates  fed.  Into  this  form  of  feeding 
goes  about  one-sixth  of  the  byproduct  feeds 
that  supplement  grains.  (See  Table  7.)  Poul- 
try Is  the  big  user  of  both.  As  indicated,  the 
total  of  concentrates  fed  to  cattle  more  than 
triple  from  shortly  after  World  War  n  to  1967. 
Most  of  this  apparently  came  from  increased 
slaughter  of  beef  and  veal  animals.  (See 
Table  8.)  In  part,  the  increase  has  also  gone 
into  heavier  finishing,  much  of  which  has 
been  fat  rather  than  muscle,  as  indicated  by 
the  steady  Increase  in  the  "choice"  com- 
ponent of  that  slaughter. 

The  broad  generalization  to  be  made  from 
this  information  on  beef  productions  tends 
to  support  Secretary  Butz'  contention  that 
in  a  dire  emergency  not  only  could  we  stop 
feeding  animals  at  all,  but  also  we  oould 
make  substantial  savings  by  altering  the  kind 
of  feeding.  While  such  a  procedure  has  not 
been  done  in  quite  this  way.  It  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  if  world  crises  should  rise  to  dts- 
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large  commercial  feeding  tbitt  would  put 
stockers  and  feeders  closer  to  their  mothers 
on  a  different  kind  of  feeding  i^rogram  which 
might  permit  more  use  of  gralss  and  less  of 
concentrates.  Before  we  attach  too  much 
hope  to  such  possibilities,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize the  T.D.N.  competition  {for  the  land. 
Moving  from  grains  to  grass  \  on  the  same 
land  Is  most  likely  to  reduce  tl^e  intensity  of 
use  and  lower  our  efficiency.  .Orass  feeding 
by  pasturing  slows  the  fattening  process  and, 
as  we  pointed  out  above  add4  to  the  total 
Inputs  required  to  reach  slaughter  weights. 
In  sum,  there  aren't  any  easy  isolutions. 

These  kinds  of  changes  In  cattle  feeding 
are  a  small  part  of  what  mlghi  be  done  over 
time  to  tackle  the  basic,  long-term  problems 
of  Improving  global  food  production.  FAO 
has  been  working  for  some  tpne  now  on  a 
more  profound  and  far-reaching  strategy 
known  as  international  agrlcif  tural  adjust- 
ment. 

The  basic  idea  underlying  FAO's  approach 
to  International  agricultural  adjustment  is 
that  the  time  has  now  come  fdr  countries  to 
recognize  that  the  world  has  become  so  in- 
terdependent that  national  agricultural  poli- 
cies In  one  country  Inevitably  mave  repercus- 
sions on  events  In  other  counirles.  Many  of 
these  repercussions  may  be  hlarmfiU,  espe- 
cially so  far  as  the  developing!  countries  are 
concerned  and  so  far  as  food  needs  are  con- 
cerned. 

Another  fundamental  concept  in  our  ap- 
proach Is  that  one  cannot  biln  to  tackle 
conflicts  over  agriciUtural  traSe,  which  are 
the  sharpest  manifestations  or  such  differ- 
ences, without  tackling  the  production  sit- 
uations In  individual  countries  which  are  at 
the  root  of  these  conflicts.  Th^  leads  into  a 
whole  complex  of  problems.  In  ,the  developed 
countries,  for  example.  It  raises  Issues  such 
as  the  optimum  size  of  farms,  Ithe  reduction 
In  the  number  of  people  who  ^ork  the  land, 
how  to  Improve  the  Incomes  of  "those  who  re- 
main in  farming  and  the  form4  that  govern- 
ment intervention  should  take  ^ith  pet^le  or 
markets.  In  the  developing  countries,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  a  radical  change  beeded  to  In- 
crease production. 

Adjxistment,  of  course,  is  k  continuous 
process  whereby  agricultural  stmplles  have  to 
be  constantly  adjusted  to  changes  in  demand 
as  conditions  and  prospec^  themselves 
change.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  In  outpi^t  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  except  the  rare  c(ae  where  de- 
mand has  gifted  permanently  away  from  a 
particular  product.  Rather  the  aim  is  for  an 
orderly  increase  in  both  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  trade,  which  implies  t  aat  the  world 
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must  stop  lurching  between  large  surpluses 
and  sudden  deficits. 

FAO's  role  in  all  this  is  twofold.  Through 
our  studies  and  meetings  we  intend  to  try 
and  make  countries  more  aware  of  the  Issues 
involved  and  the  best  ways  of  handling  them. 
Secondly,  we  want  to  promote  a  closer  and 
continuLig  discussion  among  countries  on 
these  issues  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
forum  for  such  discussion. 

For  us.  the  most  vital  and  urgent  objective 
In  the  whole  broad  scheme  of  international 
agricultural  adjustment — and  Indeed  going 
beyond  It — Is  a  massive  Increase  in  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries.  Without 
this,  very  little  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
appalling  plight  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  800  million  people  In  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  who  live  In  circumstances 
which  Mr.  Robert  McNamara  of  the  world 
Bank  has  described  as  "a  condition  of  life  so 
degrading  as  to  ifasult  human  dignity."  Most 
of  these  are  now  classed  as  that  "Fourth" 
World  whose  plight  has  worsened  In  the  re- 
cent energy  crunch. 

FAO's  emphasis  on  Increased  production  In 
the  developing  countries  In  any  approach  to 
international  agricultural  adjustment  does 
not  deny  the  view  of  those  who  say  that  a 
main  key  to  adjtistment  is  freer  trade.  But 
it  Is  clear  that  freer  trade  alone  cannot  bring 
alxjut  the  kind  of  adjustment  processes  we 
are  seeking.  The  economic  situations  of  the 
developed  and  developing  worlds  are  so  differ- 
ent that  it  is  essential  that  conditions  of 
stability  should  be  created  In  which  the 
developing  countries  can  properly  Invest  In 
the  building  up  of  their  agricultural  sector 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  participate  in  a  global 
approach  to  adjustment. 

FOOD  CONTZXXNCZ  TEST 1974 

The  special  XJ.N.  World  Food  Conference  In 
Rome  next  November,  coming  as  It  does 
after  major  international  conferences  on  Raw 
Materials,  Population  and  Law  of  the  See, 
will  test  the  will  of  governments  to  tackle  the 
various  problems  of  the  world  food  situation 
with  not  only  better  knowledge,  but  also  a 
far  more  serious  sense  of  purpose  than  In 
the  past.  There  are  two  essential  precondi- 
tions for  the  success  of  the  Conference.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  need  to  be  very  care- 
fully prepared  In  substantive  terms  if  it  Is 
not  to  turn  Into  a  decorative  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  well-intentioned  platitudes.  Sec- 
ondly, and  more  important,  there  must  be  a 
common  understanding  among  governments 
that  they  are  out  to  achieve  practical,  mean- 
ingful results. 

In  a  way,  the  success  of  the  Conference 
wlU  be  tested  by  the  extent  to  which  it  meets 
the  goals  set  for  the  VK.  Conference  on  Raw 


Materials    by    Secretary-General    Waldhelm, 
who  in  his  opening  speech  said : 

"The  main  theme  of  this  Ck>nference  Is  to 
secure  optimum  use  of  the  world  resources 
with  the  basic  objective  of  securing  better 
conditions  of  social  Justice  throughout  the 
world." 

Most  of  the  data  we  have  been  considering 
today  highlights  the  critical  threat  of  food 
shortages  to  man's  future.  Most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  development  con- 
cept that  keeps  the  brakes  on  other  sectors 
of  the  economy  until  food  availability  Is 
made  reasonably  secure.  Were  it  not  for  the 
energy  crisis  the  food  dangers  this  year  would 
be  even  more  paramount  In  man's  thinking. 
Without  exaggerating  the  difficulties  among 
rich  and  poor,  both  within  nations  and  be- 
tween nations,  the  dynamics  and  danger  of 
the  present  situation  were  well  stimmarized 
by  Helmut  Schmidt,  Minister  of  Finance  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the 
April  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs.  After  running 
through  the  chaos  In  capital  flows  and  mone- 
tary alignments  he  concluded  as  follows : 

"On  a  worldwide  scale,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  differences  in  the  levels 
of  wealth  unless  the  more  advanced  in- 
dustralized  nations  develop  their  own  re- 
sources In  close  coordination  with  one  an- 
oUier  and  with  the  primary-producing 
coimtrles.  If  they  faU  to  do  so.  the  result 
might  be  social  storms  which  could  even 
seriously  Jeopardize  world  peace.  If  it  can 
be  assumed  that  most  of  the  developed 
countries  with  a  high  level  of  prosperity  have 
a  great  preference  for  peace,  and  that  most 
of  the  less-developed  countries  have  a  high 
preference  for  increased  wealth,  there  must 
be  a  level  on  which  a  convergence  of  pref- 
erences would  stabilize  the  International 
political  situation  at  a  higher  level  of  pros- 
perity for  both  the  wealthier  and  currently 
poorer  countries.  It  would,  therefore,  serve 
the  efforts  to  maintain  peace  on  a  world- 
wide scale  If  a  comprehensive  policy  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  were  to  be  pursued  rather 
than  a  policy  of  economic  'apartheid' ". 

In  agreeing  with  Minister  Schmidt  I  should 
like  to  close  with  a  plea  that  the  beet  pos- 
sible use  of  international  organizations  be 
made  as  we  struggle  toward  cooperative  ap- 
proaches to  these  trorublesome  problems. 
For  decades  governments  have  been  slowly 
improving  their  effectiveness  In  global  con- 
sultation. The  challenge  of  1974  seems  to 
say  that  that  progress  has  been  too  slow.  Im- 
perfect as  the  global  frameworks  may  be,  the 
dangers  of  flying  blind  In  the  current  situ- 
ation should  persuade  us  of  the  Inevitability 
somehow  of  making  our  Imperfect  Bystems 
work.  ^  -  ' 


TABLE  1.-IN0EXES  OF  WORLD  AND  REGIONAL  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PROOUCTION 

P961-65  average- 100| 


ToUl 


Par  capita 


1970 


1971 


1972 


19731 


1972-1973 


1970 


1971 


1972 


116 
117 
113 
121 
130 
121 
124 
12S 
124 
124 
120 
122 
123 


123 
122 
124 
129 
132 
127 
126 
127 
125 
129 
125 
125 
125 


122 
121 
122 
127 
133 
126 
125 
MS 
120 
138 
126 
123 
125 


126 
124 
126 
139 
144 
132 
131 
133 
132 
131 
122 
127 
130 


+3 
-1-2 
+3 
-f9 
-t-8 
-1-5 
-1-5 
4-4 
-HO 
-5 
-3 
-(-3 
+4 


108 
111 
104 
107 
121 
112 
103 
103 
104 
102 
102 
107 
105 


114 

lis 

113 
111 
123 
117 
102 
101 
102 
103 
103 
108 
104 


112 

113 
110 
108 
122 
115 

99 
100 

96 
107 
101 
105 

m 


1731 

1972-1973 

114 

-1-2 

115 

--2 

112 
116 

-2 
-■7 

131 

-■7 

120 

-■4 

101 

-2 

100 

-1 

103 

-(-7 

99 

-8 

95 

-6 

107 

-1-2 

103 

-1-2 

121 


126 


125 


131 


-1-4 


106 


108 


105 


108 


-1^2 


Source:  FAO  monthly  bulletin  of  Agrictiltural  Economics  and  Statistics,  April  1974. 
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TABLE  2.-PR00UCTI0N  OF  WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  1971-73  > 
|ln  million  tons) 


16661 


Western  Europe 

EEC  (9  members) 

Eastern  Europe... 

U.S.S.R 

North  and  Central  America. 

Canada 

United  States 

Mexico 

Latin  America 

Argentina 


Wheat 

Coarse  grains 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1973 

56.7 

56.3 

55.4 

90.0 

90.5 

93.0 

(40.1) 

(41.4) 

(41.5) 

(60.5) 

(61.8) 

(64.1) 

24.7 

25.9 

27.0 

43.6 

47.8 

49.2 

98.8 

85.9 

109.7 

72.8  « 

72.5 

100.0 

60.5 

58.3 

65.7 

229.3 

216.0 

221.7 

(14.4) 

wn 

(17. 1) 

(24.6) 
(189.7) 

(21.4) 
(  82.1) 

(20.5) 
(186.7) 

(44.0) 

(46.6) 

(2.0) 

0.0 

(2.0) 

ii:i> 

(12.2) 

(10.2) 

(11.8) 

9.8 

35.2 

30.2 

36.6 

(5.8) 

(7.9) 

(6.S) 

(16.2) 

(10.6) 

(16.5) 

Wheat 


Coarse  grains 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Asia 85.6  93.1  88.0  126.7 

NearEast (21.3)  (24.2)  (19.0)  (11.1) 

Far     East     (including 

China) (31.8)  (34.4)  (33.7)  (115.6) 

China  People's  Republic.  (32.5)  (34.5)  (35.3)  (75.5) 

Africa... 8.9  9.7  8.6  47.6 

North  of  Sahara (5.9)  (6.6)  (5.9)  (12.4) 

Republic  of  South  Africa.  (1.7)  (1.7)  (1.8)  (9.4) 

Oceania 8.8  7.0  11.9  6.3 

Australia (8.5)  (6.6)  (11.5)  (5.9) 

World  total SiTs  34t2  mTz  651. S 


119.5 
(11.6) 

(107.9) 

(71.  5) 

50.7 

(11.2) 

(10.35 

4.4 

(3.9) 


123.0 
(9.5) 

(113.5) 
(74.9) 
40.4 
(9.0) 
(4.6) 
5.1 
(4.7) 


631.6 


669.0 


<  Differs  from  FAS  2A,  2B,  and  3  in  periods  and  manner  of  estimating. 


Source:  FAO  Mohthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Statistics,  April  1974. 


TABLE  2A.-WHEAT  AND  WHEAT  aOUR:  WORLD  TRADE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  FOR  1971-72, 1972-73,  AND  PROJECTED  LEVELS  FOR  1973-74  AND  1974-75,  YEARS 

BEGINNING  JULY  1 

[In  million  metric  tons) 


Country  or  regioti 


1972-73 

(pre- 

1971-72    liminary) 


Projoctwl  1973-74 


As  of 
Dw.  10 


As  of 
Mar.  15 


Estimate 

1974-75.  as  of 

Mar.  15 


Exports: 

Canada 15.8 

Australia? 8.7 

Argentina 1.3 

Subtotal 25.8 

West  Europe 8.7 

(Excluding  intra  EC  9)...„  (4. 7) 

U.S.S.R 5. 8 

All  others 1.3 

Total,  non-United  States 

United  States ' 

World  total 

(World  total,  excluding  intra 
EC  9) 

Imports: 

Western  Europe 12.2 

(Excluding  intra  EC  9) (8. 2) 

Japan 5.0 

East  Europe 5.2 

China,  People's  Republic  of . . .  3. 0 

U.S.S.R 3.4 


15.6 
5.5 
3.4 


13.7 
6.5 
1.5 


13.0 
6.5 
1.7 


14.0 
8.0 
1.8 


24.5 

11.7 

(5.9) 

1.3 

3.0 


21.7 

11.4 

(5.4) 

5.0 

1.5 


21.2 

12.0 

(5.5) 

5.0 

1.5 


23.8 

13.3 

(7.3) 

6.0 

1.7 


41.6 
16.9 

40.5 
31.7 

39.6 
31.7 

39.7 
32.4 

44.8 
26  9 

58.5 

72.2 

71.3 

72.1 

71.7 

(54.5) 

(66.4) 

(65.3) 

(65.6) 

(65.7) 

13.6 

13.4 

13.7 

(7.8) 

(7.4) 

(7.2) 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

4.6 

4.5 

4.5 

5.3 

6.5 

6.5 

14.9 

5.0 

4.1 

13.1 
(6.6) 
5.6 
4.5 
6.5 
2.0 


Country  or  region 


Projected  1973-74 

1972-73  

(pre-         As  of 
1971-72    liMnary)      Dec.  10 


As  of 
Mar.  IS 


Estirrute 

1974-75,  as 

of  Mar.  15 


All  others 

World  total 

(World  total,  excluding  intra 
EC  9) 

Production :  > 

Canada      14.4 

Australia 8.5 

Argentina 5.7 

West  Europe 50.8 

U.S.S.R.* 98.8 

East  Europe      30.2 

All  other  foreign 89.1 

Total  foreiga 

United  States 

Worid  total 

StKks,  (ending  June  30): 

Major  competitors  < 

United  States 

Total 

Consumption :  World  total '. .       342. 3 


29.7 

28.3 

36.3 

37.7 

ifl  0 

58.5 

72.2 

71.3 

72.1 

71  7 

(52.4) 

(66.4) 

(65.3) 

(65.6) 

(65.  7) 

14.5 
6.5 
6.9 
51.2 
86.0 
30.6 
96.0 


17.1 
11.2 
5.4 
50.2 
105.0 
31.0 
91.4 


17.1 
11.9 
6.0 
50.5 
109.7 
31.8 
93.4 


19.4 
13.2 
6.3 
52.5 
100.0 
32.0 
95.4 


296.6 

291.7 
42.0 

311.3 
46.6 

320.4 
46.6 

318.8 

44.0 

56.4 

341.  S 

333.8 

357.9 

367.0 

375.2 

2S.8 
23.5 

16.9 
11.9 

16.4 
5.8 

17.8 
4.9 

20.4 
13.4 

48.3 

28.8 

22.2 

22.7 

33.8 

358.2 


352.1 


358.0 


365.5 


<  Include  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports,  excludes  products  other  than  floor. 

'  Production  data  includes  all  harvests  occurring  within  the  July-June  year  shown,  except  that 
small  grain  crops  from  the  earty-harvesting  Northern  Hemisphere  areas  are  moved  forward;  i.e., 
the  May  1972  harvests  in  nreas  such  as  India,  North  Africa,  and  southern  United  States  are  actually 
included  in  1972-73  accounting  period  which  begins  July  1,  1972. 


>  Production  figures  and  estimates  for  all  years  for  the  U.S.S.R.  are  expressed  in  terms  of  gross 
weight,  the  same  as  official  Soviet  data. 
'Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 
•  Estimates  for  marketing  year,  taking  into  account  all  known  and  estimated  stocks  changes. 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service— Grains  Circular,  March  1974. 


TABLE  2B.-FEEDGRAINS:  WORLD  TRADE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  FOR  1971-72, 1972-73,  AND  PROJECTED  LEVELS  FOR  1973-74  AND  1974-75,  YEARS  BEGINNir«e  JULY  1 

(In  mUtion  metric  tons) 


Country  or  region 

1971-72 

1972-73  - 

,.  .(Pf«: 
limmary) 

Projected  1973-74 

As  of         As  of 
Dec  10      Mar.  15 

Exports:  > 

Canada 

Australia 

Argentina   

4.4 

3.2 

6.2 

4.0 
1.7 
4.3 
3.6 
1.3 

3.3 
1.4 
7.8 
.3 
2.2 

3.3 
1.7 
9  7 

South  Africa 

3.1 

Thailand 

CXX 1051- 

2.3 

-Part  13 

2.1 

Estimate 

1974-75,  as 

of  Mar.  15 


3.3 
2.1 
7.7 
4.5 
2.1 


Country  or  region 


Subtotal 

West  Europe 

(ExcludingintraEC9). 
All  others 

Total  non-United  States. 
UnitMl  States  > 


1972-73  - 
liminary) 

Projected 

1973-74 

Estimat* 

1974-75,  as 

of  Mar.  IS 

1971-72 

As  of 
Dec.  10 

Ascf 
Mar.  15 

19.2 

14.9 
10.1 

15.0 
11.0 

17.2 
11.3 

19.7 

11.4 

12  0 

-      cj-3) 

(3.0) 

33.5 
20.7 

27.9 
35.5 

28.5 
37.3 

30.8 
39.6 

34.2 
37.7 

•.'31 


16662 

TABLE  2B.-FEEDCRAINS:  WORLD  TRA0E, 


Country  or  rtfiOR 


1971-7! 


(43.0)       (39.7)       (41. ») 


!) 


World  total 54.! 

(World  totil,  oxdudini  intr* 

EC9).... _  (47.1D       <S6  9>       (59«)       (6»*) 

(United  StJtts  tnark«tin|,yMr, 

milliooihorttonj)' (27.: 

Imports:' 

WKtEurop* 27.( 

(E«lodlii|inlriEC9) (19.!. 

Japtn 10.1 

U.SrS.R 4. 

EtstEuropo 4.1 

Allottitn 8.f 

Worldtot»l 54.2 

(World  total,  OKluding  intra  ^ 

EC9).... _  (47.0       <56'>       (»-8)       (61.4) 

Production :  •  . 

Canada 22.3 
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PRODUCTION, STOCKS,  AND  CONSUMPTION  FOR  1971-72, 1972-73,  AND  PROJECTED  LEVELS  FOR  1973-74  AND  1974-75,  YEARS  BEGINNING 

JULY  1— Continued 

|ln  million  metric  tons|  -^ 


1972-73 
(pre- 
liminary) 


Projected  1973-74 


As  of 
Mar.  IS 


As  of 
O«:.10 


Estimate 

1974-75.  as 

of  Mar.  15 


63.4 


65.  S 


70.4 


71.9 


(62.9) 


(41.6) 


27.4 

28.7 

31.0 

32.5 

(20.9) 

(22.  7) 

(22.0) 

(23.5) 

12.0 

13.2 

13.8 

15.1 

5.6 

5.0 

5.0 

2.5 

5.2 

3.0 

3.5 

4.5 

13.2 

15.9 

17.1 

71.3 

63.4 


65.8 


70.4 


71.9 


(62.9) 


18.8 


18. 5  18. 5 


17.8 


0)untry  or  ration 


Australia 

Argentina 

South  Africa 

Thailand 

U.S.S.R.I 

West  Europe 

East  Europe       

Ail  other  foreign       

Total  foreign    

United  States 

World  total 

Stocks  (ending  June  30): ' 

Selected  competitors    

United  States 

Total      

Consumption :  World  total  •. .        544. 0 


Projected  1973-74 

(pre- 

As of 

As  of 

1971-72 

liminary) 

Dec. 10 

Mar.  15 

5.8 

3.6 

5.3 

5.3 

9.6 

15.3 

15.4 

16.6 

10.1 

4.6 

8.6 

11.7 

2.3 

1.4 

2.5 

ts 

70.6 

70.4 

93.0 

96.6 

80.4 

80.4 

S^l 

82.9 

50.4 

55.0 

56.6 

120.2 

113.9 

•  204.5 

121.1 

Estimate 

1974-75.  as  of 

Mar.  IS 


5.4 
15.9 
11.7 

2.9 

89.0 

85. 4 

57.5 

123.8 


371.6 

363.4 

404.3 

411.8 

409.4 

189.7 

182.1 

188.4 

186.7 

212.2 

561.3 

545.5 

592.7 

598.5 

621.6 

28.4 
79.0 

27.4 
68.4 

28.4 
59.5 

27.8 
60.4 

28.7 
74.8 

107.4 

95.8 

87.9 

88.2 

103.5 

565.0 


588.3 


594.5 


605.1 


1  Corn,  barley,  oats,  and  sorghum,  excluding  products. 

>  Includes  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports,  but  excludes  products. 

•  Includes  products  and  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports. 

<  Bye,  corn,  barley,  o«ts.  and  sorghum.  Production  data  include  all  harvests  occurring  within  the 
July-June  year  indicated,  except  that  small  grain  crops  from  the  early-harvesting  Nortnern  Hemi- 
sphere areas  are  moved  forward:  i.e..  the  Mat  1972  harvest  in  such  areas  as  India.  North  Africa, 
and  southern  United  States  are  actually  includi  d  in  1972-73  accounting  period  which  begins  July  1, 
1972. 


TABLE  3.-RICE:  WOJtLD  TRADE.  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS.  AND  CONSUMPTION  FOR  1971-72,  1972-73,  AND  PROJECTED  LEVELS  FOR  1973-741 

|ln  million  metric  tons) 


Country  or  region 


Production:  > 

Bangladesh 

Bumia 

In«8 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Pakistan 

PRC 

South  Korea 

Thailand 

Subtotal 

tC-9 

Australia 

Argentina 

Brazil 

all  others.. 

Total  non-United  States. 
United  SUtes 

World  toUl 


Exports:  > 
Burma... 
Pakistaa. 


■  Production  is  on  a  rou^  basis ;  trade  and  slocks 
>  The  world  rice  harvest  stretches  over  6  ti 


Calendar  year 


1964.. 
1955.. 
1966.. 
U67!. 
1161.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 


•  Production  figures  and  estimates  for  aU  years  for  the  U.S.S.R.  are  expressed  In  terms  of  gross 
weight,  the  same  as  official  Soviet  data. 
•West  Europe  was  included  in  "All  other  foreign." 
(See2A) 

'  Estimate  for  marketing  year,  taking  Into  account  aM  known  and  estimated  stocks  changes. 
■  Includes  corn,  barley,  oats,  and  sorghum. 


1971-72 


1972-73    Estimate  for  1973-74  as  of 

(prelimi-    

nary)         Dec.  10  Mar.  15 


15.7 
'    12 

64.0 
19l6 
13.6 

3.3 
100.0 

5.6 
12.3 


14.8 

7.4 

58.0 

19.0 

14.9 

3.5 

96.0 

5.8 

12.2 


18.2 

8.6 

65.5 

20.3 

15.2 

2.9 

103.0 

6.1 

115 


18.6 

8.6 

65.3 

20.3 

15.2 

3.7 

103.0 

6.1 

14.2 


242.3 


233.6 


253.3 


255.0 


1.0 
.2 
.3 

&.4 

46.3 


.8 

.3 

.3 

6.2 

40.9 


1.1 
.4 
.3 

6.2 
41.5 


1.1 
.4 
.3 

6.2 
42.3 


295.5 
3.9 


282.1 
3.9 


X2.8 
4.3 


305.3 
4.2 


299.4 


286.0 


307.1 


309.5 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1974 


.5 
.2 


.6 
.4 


.6 
.5 


Country  or  region 


1971-72 


1972-73    Estimate  for  1973-74  as  of 

(prelimi-    

nary)         Dec  10  Mar.  15 


Japan 0.2 

PRC .8 

Thailand 2. 1 

SubtoUl 

Allothen 

Total  non-Unltad  States 

United  States 

World  total 

Imports: 

EC-9 .5 

Hong  Kong .4 

Bangladesh .7 

Cambodia 

Indonesia .7 

South  Korea .5 

Philippines .6 

Soutn  Vietnam .1 

All  others 3.9 

World  total 7.4 

Stocks: 

United  States  (ending  July  31) .4 


0.5 

1.1 

.9 


0.4 
1.3 
1.4 


0.4 
1.3 
1.2 


3.8 

3.4 
1.3 

4.1 
1.4 

4  0 

1.6 

1.5 

5.4 

4.7 
1.8 

5.5 
1.9 

5.5 

2.0 

1.9 

7.4 

6.5 

7.4 

7.4 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.1 
1.4 

.4- 

.3 

.3 
2.6 


.6 
.4 
.5 

.3 
1.2 

.4 

.3 
3.4 


.6 
.4 
.5 
.3 

1.2 
,3 
.4 
.3 

3.4 


6.5 


7.4 


7.4 


.2 


.2 


are  listed  as  milled. 
8  months.  Thus  1973-74  production,  for  example 


represents  the  1973  harvest  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  plus  preliminary  data  for  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  where  harvest  began  late  in  1973  and  will  end  early  in  1974. 
I  Trade  data  are  on  a  caleniir  year  basis.  (See  2A.) 


TABLE  4.-INDICES  OF  WORLD  POPULATION  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTION,  1954-731 

11961-65 > 100] 


World 

Developed  countries 

Lessde 

veloped  countries 

Food  production 

Food  production 

Food  production 

Population 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Population 

Total 

Per  capita 

Population 

Total          Per  capita 

84.2 

77 

91 

89.1 

77 

86 

80.6 

77 

96 

85.7 

80 

93 

9a3 

SI 

90 

82.5 

78 

95 

«7.3 

84 

96 

91.  S 

e 

•3 

84.4 

82 

97 

».o 

85 

• 

96 

92.7 

96 

99 

86.3 

83 

96 

90.7 

90 

99 

93.9 

•1 

17 

88.4 

87 

98 

92.4 

91 

98 

95.1 

•2 

•7 

90.5 

89 

98 

94.2 

94 

100 

96.3 

96 

190 

92.8 

92 

99 

96.1 

95 

99 

97.5 

9S 

97 

95.1 

94 

99 

98.0 

98 

100 

98.9 

99 

99 

97.5 

97 

100 

100.0 

100 

100 

100.1 

99 

99 

99.9 

100 

100 

101.9 

103 

101 

101.2 

103 

102 

102.4 

104 

102 
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World 


Developed  countries 


Less  developed  countries 


Food  production 


Food  production 


Calendar  year 


Food  production 


Population 


Total         Per  capita         Population 


Total         Per  capita 


Population 


Total 


Per  capita 


1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970.. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


103.9 
105.9 
107.9 
109.9 
112.0 
114.2 
116.4 
118.7 
120.9 


104 
109 
114 
118 
118 
121 
126 
124 
131 


100 

103 
106 
107 
105 
106 
108 
104 
108 


102.3 
103.4 
104.3 
105.3 
106.3 
107.3 
108.3 
109.3 
110.2 


104 
111 
115 
119 
117 
119 
125 
124 
131 


102 
107 
110 
113 
110 
111 
115 
113 
119 


105.0 
107.7 
110.4 
113.2 
116.1 
119.0 
122.1 
125.3 
128.5 


104 
106 
111 
115 
121 
126 
128 
124 
132 


99 

98 
101 
102 
104 
106 
105 

99 
103 


>  World  excluding  Communist  Asia. 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USOA,  March  1974. 
TABLE  5.-USE  OF  GRAIN  FOR  FEED  AND  OUTPUT  OF  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  PER  CAPITA,  1964-66  AVERAGE 

(In  Kilograms  per  year] 


Region 


Grain  used 
for  feed,  ■ 
per  capita 


Otitpit  per  capita 


Meat 


Eggs 


Milk 


Developed: 

United  States 590  102 

Canada 669  90 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 217  192 

U-SS.R 169  38 

EC-9 238  62 

Eastern  Europe III'III""!!^"  283  50 

i»P«n-i;-. 62  12 

South  Africa 81  43 

Other  Western  Europe 179  38 

ToUl 277  sT 


20.3 
14.8 
14.5 

7.1 
13.0 

9.2 
10.5 

3.7 

9.5 


287 
406 
932 
258 
327 
236 
32 
132 
238 


12.0 


264 


Region 


Grain  used 

for  feed, 

per  capita 


Output  per  capita 


Meat 


Eggs 


Milk 


Lets  developed : 

Argentina 173 

Mexico  and  Central  America 36 

Other  South  America^ 15 

West  Asia 60 

China .  15 

Brazil 88 

East  Asia  and  PkIRc 5 

North  Africa 19 

South  Asia 2 

Southeast  Asia 3 

Africa  South  of  Sahara 2 

ToUl IT 

World 95 


135 

7.2 

25 

4.6 

36 

3.6 

14 

2.4 

17 

3.7 

33 

5.5 

8 

1.9 

16 

1.7 

2 

.3 

11 

2.4 

12 

1.1 

216 
57 
77 
82 

6 
84 

1 

55 
54 

5 
19 


14 
27 


2.3 
5.2 


33 
103 


TABLE  6.-GRAIN  USED,  TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA,  1964-66  AVERAGE 


Total  grain  used  (million  metric  tons) 


Region 


ToUl 


Food 


Feed 


Population 
(millions) 


Grain  used  per  caplU  (kilograms  per  year) 


ToUl 


Food 


Feed 


Developed: 

United  SUtes 

Canada 

Australia  and  New  Zaalamt 

U.S.S.R.;, 

EC-91 

Eastern  Europe 

Japan  > 

South  Africa 

Other  Western  Europe' 

Total 

Less  developed : 

Argentina 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

,-!  .Other  South  America ^..^jt 

West  Asia 

China 

Brazil 

East  Asia  and  Pacific 

North  Africa 

South  Asia 

Sofltheast  Asia 

Africa,  South  of  Sahara 

Total 

World 


143.0 

17.8 

61 

128.3 

99.4 

70.0 

23.7 

5.9 

27.9 


17.5 

1.8 

1.6 

50.0 

29.6 

25.1 

15.4 

3.6 

10.1 


113.1 

13.2 

3.1 

39.0 

58.6 

34.3 

6.1 

1.6 

14.1 


191.7 

19.7 

14.1 

230.6 

246.4 

121.4 

98.2 

20.2 

7&8 


746 
906 

428 
556 
404 
576 
241 
294 
354 


91 
92 
113 
217 
120 
207 
157 
178 
128 


590 
669 
217 
169 
238 
283 
62 
81 
179 


522.1 


154.8 


283.1 


1,021.1 


511 


152 


277 


8.7 
15.7 

9.1 

29.8 

150.8 

las 
33.2 

16.3 

103.3 

19.5 

32.8 


3.1 
11.7 

7.1 

18.9 

125.4 

9.9 
30.4 
13.3 
93.4 
16.1 
28.9 


3.9 

2.8 

.9 

6.2 

11.2 

7.1 

1.0 

1.4 

1.1 

.3 

.5 


22.5 
77.9 
62.8 

102.3 

764.1 
80.8 

206.5 
74.3 

621.2 
98.9 

217.3 


388 

204 
144 
292 
197 
242 
161 
219 
1(6 
197 
151 


138 
151 
112 
185 
164 
123 
147 
178 
ISO 
163 
133 


173 
36 

15 
60 
15 
88 

5 
19 
2 
3 
2 


438.9 


358.2 


36.4 


2.328.6 


188 


154 


961.0 


513.0 


319.5 


3.3417 


287 


153 


_16 


refeItoE2"3i"'""*"'**^°"^**™ '*''•" '''"°^*^° '**'""*"'"''**"»'**''"«*  •"''••"•'•''y   ?""'»  '»'  I"'"*  <>"''»•<'  •>»  OECD  and  FAO.  Rice  included  as  milled  rice.  Economic  Research 
«u  v^.  Ji.  Service,  USDA,  March  1974. 

Source:  OECD  food  consumption  statistics  1960-68  and  FAO  food  balances  1964-66,  with  adjusl- 

TABU  7.-T0TAL  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  ALL  LIVESTOCK  AND  QUANTITY  AND  PERCENTAGE  FED  TO  CAHLE  ON  FEED.  BY  TYPE  OF  CONCENTRATE,  FEEDING  YEARS  1949-51  195W1  AND 

1967 1 


1949-51  average  0,000  torn) 


1959-61  average  0,000  tons) 


1967  0,000  tons) 


Fed  to  cattle  on  feed 


Fed  to  cattle  on  feed 


Fed  to  cattle  on  feed 


Concentrates  fed  to  livestock 


ToUl  concen- 
trates fed. 


PercenUge  of    ToUl  concen- 
Quantity  toUl  trates  fed 


PercenUge  of    Total  concen- 
Quantity  toUl         trates  fed 


Quantity 


PercenUge  of 
toUl 


Feed  grains: 

Cofn 67,523 

2»'? 18,816 

f«fl;y r 3,256 

Sorghum  gram . .  2  913 

Wheat  and  rye..: 3,170 

Total 95,678 


6,725 

110 

IM 

73 

20 


10 

80,361 

1 

14,564 

4 

4.064 

2 

8.932 

1 

1,665 

9,223 

143 

1.552 

2,250 

23 


11 

97,581 

1 

10,738 

38 

5,129 

25 

14,873 

1 

4.630 

17,260 

19 

473 

4 

2.120 

41 

4,500 

30 

1,791 

39 

7.072 


109, 576 


13.191 


12 


132,951 


26.144 


166M 

TABLE  7.— TOTAL  CONCENTRATES  FED 


T) 


ConcantratM  ftd  to  livtstock 


By  product  feeds: 
OilsMd  meal.. 
Grain  pfoteln.. 

MilllMds 

Oth«r , 


ToW..... 
Total  ltd. 


>  A  fMding  ytar  baiins  Oct.  1  of  the  Ut 
for  the  3-year  period  Oct.  1, 1949.  to  Sept. 


TABLE  1— TOTAL  BEEF 


Ymt 


Total  Im*! 

production 

(million 

pounds)  > 


IBM 9.S34 

1953 12.407 

MSB 14,462 

J9S9 13,  5» 

W62 15,324 

1964 18.456 

1965 1J.727 

1966 19,726 

1967 20.219 

1968 20,875 


■  Includes  commercial  and  farm  slaughter,  excludes  veal. 

'  Includes  bull  and  stag  tMef. 

>  Includes  standard  and  commercial  graded  through  1960. 
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ALL  LIVESTOCK  AND  QUANTITY  AND  PERCENTAGE  FED  TO  CATTLE  ON  FEED,  BY  TYPE  OF  CONCENTRATE,  FEEDING  YEARS  1949-51.  1959-61  AND 

1*0/  — ^ontinuM 


1949-51  tnrntat  a,000  tons) 


1959-61  evorage  O.OOO  tons) 


19S7  04)00  Ions) 


Fed  to  catHe  on  feed 


Fed  to  cattle  on  feed 


Fod  to  catti*  on  feed 


Total  coacen- 
trite*  red 


Percentace  of    Total  concen- 
Quentity  total         trates  ted 


Quantity 


Percentage  of    Total  conean- 
total         trates  fed 


Quairtity 


total 


7.858 
1,606 
4,987 
3.717 


694 
35 
77 

410 


9 

2 

2 

11 


101730 
1.731 
5,051 
9,254 


1.13S 

43 

118 

1.082 


11 
2 
2 

21 


12.648 
2.297 
4.966 
7,346 


11.168 


1.216 


1.163 
126 
210 

1,314 


9 
5 

4 
It 


22.766 


2.381 


10 


27, 257 


2.813 


10 


113.846 


8.288 


132, 342 


15, 572 


12 


160.208 


28.957 


18 


rear  designeted.  For  eumple.  the  1949-51  average  is 
0,  1952. 


Source :  Economic  Research  Service,  USD  A,  report  186. 1970. 
*OOUCTION  AND  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  KIND  AND  GRADE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  FED  BEEF,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1950-68 


Percentaft  of  total  by  kind 


Percentaie  of  total  by  trade 


Fedbeof 


Steer 


Heifer 


Cow>        Prim*       Choice         Good    Standard    CofflOMrdal*       Utility 


Cannerand    Quantity  (mil- 
cutter     lion  pounds) 


Pweentaie 

of  total 


57 
59 
56 
60 
61 
62 
56 
56 
58 
57 


9 

10 
13 
19 
20 
19 
21 
24 
24 
25 


34 

31 
31 
21 
19 
19 
23 
20 
18 
18 


34 

19  ... 

34 

19... 

33 

21  ... 

36 

27  ... 

47 

18 

11 

49 

17 

10 

47 

17 

8 

49 

18 

7 

51 

17 

7 

52 

18 

6 

14 

15 

16 

13 

16 

13 

14 

10 

4 

9 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

5 

7 

5 

7 

11 

13 
13 
9 
8 

9 

12 

10 

8 

8 


4,446 
5.2S4 
6,536 

7,818 
9,M 
12,049 
12,038 
13, 207 
14.075 
14,909 


47 
42 
4S 
58 
65 
65 
64 
67 
70 
71 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service.  USDA,  Report  186, 1970. 


LIFE  QUALITY  INDEX 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preslderit.  this  past 
Saturday,  I  had  the  pleasura  of  speaking: 
at  commencement  exerciseg  at  Kenyon 
College.  I 

One  theme  for  my  talk  was  taken  from 
a  paper  presented  by  Prod  Robert  C. 
Juvinall.  department  of  me<hanical  en- 
gineering. University  of  Michigan,  at  an 
international  conference  In  Sweden. 

Professor  Juvinall's  paper,  in  part,  ex- 
plores the  need  for  a  new  irardstick  to 
measure  progress  toward  achieving  an 
environment  that  promotes  "mental, 
emotional  and  spiritual  health"  as  well 
as  material  security.  | 

Because  I  think  Professojr  Juvinall's 
paper  merits  more  attentidn  than  my 
brief  discussion,  I  ask  unaiiimoiis  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  ^he  Record. 
Also,  for  those  who  might  bfe  interested 
in  how  at  least  one  politician  reacts  to 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  paper,  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  my  speech]  at  Kenyon 
be  printed  following  Dr.  Juvinall's  paper. 

There  being  no  objection]  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  priited  in  the 
Record,  as  foDows:  ] 

PRODtrcnoN  Rkscasch  Basic  Objecttves 

AND    GUIDELINXS     j 

(By  Robert  C.  Juvinall) 

INTBODUCTION 

Among  the  many  cono«m«  ttf!:\ng  society, 
perhaps  none  Is  more  basic  thanjthe  develop- 
ment of  production  systems.  AZI  persons  are 
dependent  upon  the  output  of  liieae  systems 
for  the  material  needs  and  contforts  of  life. 
And  moat  persons  are  profoundly  affected  by 
the  fact  that  they  spend  much  ^f  their  life- 
time working  within  these  systems.  Indeed. 
It  iB  through  our  systems  of  pro^luction  that 
science,  engineering,  and  techQology  make 
their  profound  Impact  upon  mopem  society. 


This  Is  an  historic  time  to  take  a  broad 
look  at  the  basic  objectives  and  guidelines 
for  plaimlng  future  production  systenas  and 
production  research.  Thoee  of  us  in  the  uni- 
versities are  now  working  with  a  generation 
of  students  who  will  be  at  the  height  of  their 
careers  at  the  opening  not  only  of  the 
twenty-flrst  century,  but  also  of  the  third 
■millennium,  A.D. 

RISTORICAI,   PKRSPECTtVE:    THK   "GOLDEN   ACE   or 
ENCUfEERINO" 

In  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  our  Indua- 
trUl  production  system — and  Indeed  the 
whole  engineering  profession— Is  a  spectacu- 
lar product  of  the  late  second  millennium.  To 
be  sure,  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  a  great 
engineering  Job  In  buUdlng  their  pyramids, 
and  the  Romans  constructed  some  mighty 
fine  roads;  but  it  was  not  until  the  late 
eighteenth  century  that  the  steam  engine 
became  a  slgnlflcant  source  of  Industrial 
power,  and  electrical  power  did  not  come 
along  until  nearly  100  years  after  that.  So. 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  even  mid- 
dle-class citizens  of  the  advanced  countries 
were  often  uncomfortable  because  of  ex- 
posure, thirst,  hunger,  and  disease;  and  their 
associations  with  the  world  were  largely  Um- 
ited  to  an  area  which  could  be  covered  on 
foot  or  by  horse. 

I  have  previously  contended  that  engineer- 
ing passed  through  an  amazing  "Oolden  Ago" 
of  90  years  duration— beginning  In  1868  and 
ending  In  1953  (JuvlnaU  1971) .  These  specific 
dates  were  chosen  somewhat  arbitrarily  on 
the  basis  of  historic  events  in  the  United 
States.  In  1868  there  was  not  yet  a  railroad 
connecting  the  East  and  West  coasts;  yet  only 
90  years  later  commercial  Jet  airliners  were 
flying  across  the  continent!  Emrlng  this  pe- 
riod we  went  from  the  first  workable  gasoline 
engine  to  mass-produced  cars  which  could 
accelerate  smoothly  and  rapidly  to  100  m.p.h.: 
from  Bell's  first  telephone  and  Crookes's  first 
cathode  ray  tube  to  mass-produced  modern 
communication  systems;  and  from  Edlaon's 
first  electric  light  to  milllona  of  homes 
equipped  not  only  with  electric  lights  but 


also  with  complete  modern  plumbing,  auto- 
matically controlled  central  heating  systems, 
and  a  full  range  of  electrical  appliances. 

The  enormous  development  of  Industrial 
productivity  during  this  Oolden  Age  was  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  the  introduction  of 
"eclentlflc  management"  and  assembly  line 
methods.  Scientific  management  waa  based 
largely  on  the  pioneering  work  in  time  study 
by  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  and  In  motion  study 
by  Prank  B.  and  Lillian  M.  Ollbreth  (Barnes 
1968,  Gllbreth  1911  and  Taylor  1911).  The 
first  real  assembly  line  was  Introduced  by 
Henry  Ford  for  his  Model  T  car  In  1914.  It 
reduced  the  time  required  to  assemble  a  car 
from  approximately  12 '/a  hours  to  only  I'i 
hours.  The  phlloeophy  of  that  era  was  one  of 
breaking  production  tasks  down  into  small 
work  elements  which  are  completely  stand- 
ardized and  spelled  out  to  the  worker  in  mi- 
nute detaU.  Thus,  production  Jobs  can  be 
filled  by  unskilled  workers  who  can  be  quick- 
ly and  economically  trained.  Quality  should 
be  high  because  every  worker  can  easily  be- 
come an  exi^ert  In  his  own  narrow  Job.  Pro- 
duction rates  are  under  control  because  they 
are  automatically  determined  by  the  speed 
of  the  production  line.  Since  Job  training  is 
qiUckly  accomplished,  management  can  In- 
terchange workers  among  different  Jobs  as 
other  workers  are  absent  or  as  needs  change. 
The  output  from  such  mechanized  produc- 
tion lines  Is  sufficient  to  provide  great  quanti- 
ties of  a  given  product  to  society,  and  rela- 
tively high  wages  to  the  workers. 

Although  the  output  of  any  single  plant 
or  industry  Is  Important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  society  Involved,  this  Is  Just  one  compo- 
nent of  the  total  productivity.  When  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  the  productivity  of  a  nation, 
we  customarUy  look  beyond  the  "trees"  of 
Individual  production  units  and  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  "forest"  which  we  call  the  Gross 
National  Product  (ONP) .  In  recent  years  we 
have  become  Increasingly  aware  that  there  Is 
more  to  national  health  and  well-being  than 
the  GNP.  with  respect  to  the  total  picture, 
therefore,  the  GNP  is  Itself  only  a  part  of 
the  "forest." 
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THX    POST-COLDBN    AOE    TEAKS 


Siixce  the  end  of  the  Oolden  Age,  scientific 
knowledge  has  leaped  ahead — perhaps  there 
has  been  more  pure  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal development  during  this  period  than  In 
all  previous  history — but  the  significant  and 
disturbing  point  Is  this:  during  these  same 
15  years,  real  engineering  advances  which 
have  a  direct  and  poaitive  impact  on  the  lives 
of  people  have  been  comparatively  minor. 

Let  us  consider  the  Impact  of  technological 
progress  during  the  lifetime  of  students  now 
entering  our  universities.  Take  housing  for 
example.  At  least  In  the  United  States,  hous- 
ing has  changed  negligibly.  The  available 
Items  of  special  materials,  plumbing,  heating, 
air  conditioning,  and  appliances  are  essen- 
tially Identical  of  those  of  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago.  Similarly,  our  American  imlverslty 
freshman  cannot  remember  his  family  ever 
owning  a  car  which  differed  very  much,  ex- 
cept for  styling,  from  the  current  models. 
And  be  has  never  lived  In  a  house  without 
modem  telephones,  radios,  and  television. 
Furthermore,  our  college  freshman  observes 
that  by  Itself  technology  Is  unable  to  en'hure 
the  distribution  of  even  the  necessities  of  a 
decent  life  to  vast  segments  of  the  world's 
popxilatlon.  At  the  same  time  our  youth  are 
properly  disturbed  by  the  ecological  problems 
associated  with  modern  production  systems 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  technology  Is  be- 
ing applied  In  the  military  realm  for  destruc- 
tive purpoeec. 

Looking  at  some  of  our  most  modern  sys- 
tems for  mass  production,  we  find  enormous 
dissatisfaction  of  workers  with  the  routine, 
repetitive  tasks  required  of  our  production 
lines.  The  "blue-collar  blues"  has  become  a 
topic  of  almost  universal  general  concern 
among  the  Industrialized  nations.  Similarly, 
uninspiring  office  Jobs  are  causing  the  "white- 
collar  blues." 

PRESENT   PROBLEMS 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  pres- 
'  ent  problems  of  society,  let  us  recogrUze  that 
despite  these,  the  technologists  of  recent 
generations  have  done  a  remarkable  Job  of 
solving  the  problems  with  which  they  were 
confronted.  These  people  have  given  to  mid- 
die  class  citizens  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions a  standard  of  living  not  enjoyed  by 
even  the  royalty  of  earUer  times.  Life  expect- 
ancy of  these  coimtrles  has  increased  about  60 
percent  In  the  last  60  years,  while  working 
hours  have  decreased  about  one-third  In  the 
same  period.  The  resulting  leisure  time,  com- 
bined with  greatly  enhanced  communication 
and  transportation  facilities,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  Individuals  to  pursue  their  own 
personal  ambitions  more  actively  than  their 
grandparents  dreamed  possible. 

In  order  for  our  generation  to  make  effec- 
tive technological  contributions,  we  must 
delve  deeply  into  the  basic  needs  and  pur- 
poses of  society.  Certainly  one  major  need 
Is  for  effective  population  control.  Recent 
studies  Indicate  a  virtual  certainty  that 
world  population  will  increase  by  at  least  60 
percent  to  150  percent  by  the  year  2050.  With 
equal  certainty  It  is  predicted  that  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  30  :  70  between  the  populations 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  will  shift 
inevitably  to  at  least  20  :  80  and  perhaps  to 
10  :  90  (Frcjka  1973).  This  fact  has  pro- 
found Implications  as  we  look  toward  the 
world's  future  production  needs. 

There  are  other  well-known  societal  prob- 
lems, but  these  need  to  be  more  thoroughly 
understood  before  technological  Innovations 
can  contribute  to  their  solutions.  These  In- 
clude poverty  and  starvation  In  vast  seg- 
ments of  world  population;  war  and  the 
threat  of  catastrophic  nuclear  war.  alarm- 
ing Increases  in  crime  and  In  drug  and  alco- 
hol addiction;  and  poUutlon  of  ova  environ- 
ment. I  submit  that  our  basic  problem  Is  not 
one  at  an  environment  which  baa  degraded 
marine  life  In  our  waters,  or  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  on  land  and  In  oiu-  atmo^here; 
rather  the  fundamental  problem  of  society 


today  is  that  we  have  failed  to  develop  an 
environment  in  which  the  basic  character 
and  fibre  of  man  himself  grows  and  strength- 
ens. Thus,  the  basic  objective  of  technology — 
of  which  production  systems  are  a  major 
part — is  to  develop  a  continually  improved 
total  environment  for  the  promotion  of  man's 
physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
health. 

LQI    THE    "ULTIMATE    PORE8T" 

To  measure  progress  toward  achieving  such 
an  objective,  we  need  a  new  yardstick — some- 
thing that  indicates  a  weighted  average  of  all 
factors  contributing  Importantly  to  our  broad 
objective.  Gross  national  product  was  intro- 
duced as  a  measure  of  the  'total  forest'  of 
productivity  as  distinct  from  the  individual 
component  'trees'.  But  the  ONP  Is  Itself 
only  a  segment  of  the  broader  'forest'  that  Is 
our  concern.  We  are  looking  for  the  ultimate 
f6rest.  one  which  cannot  later  be  seen  as  only 
part  of  a  still  greater  forest.  Perhaps  this 
can  appropriately  be  called  the  Life  Quality 
Index  (LQI). 

What  more  constructive  concern  could  pos- 
sibly be  debated  within  the  various  segments 
of  world  society  than  tUe  proper  make-up  of 
the  Life  Quality  Index— particularly  If  this 
were  followed  by  the  challenge  to  continually 
Increase  the  LQI  In  the  various  countries? 
Were  this  to  be  done,  different  countries 
would  undoubtedly  arrive  at  somewhat  dif- 
ferent compositions  for  their  own  national 
LQI.  Moreover,  the  compositions  would  vary 
with  time  as  societies  continued  to  mature 
and  develop. 

To  Illustrate  the  LQI  concept,  I  have  listed 
In  the  table  a  few  of  the  Important  factors 
that  most  of  us  would  agree  It  should  re- 
flect. Perhaps  one  might  arbitrarily  assign  a 
value  of  100  to  the  factor  deemed  most  im- 
portant, with  other  factors  being  weighed 
accordingly.  The  total  might  then  be  normal- 
ized to  a  base  of  100  as  a  starting  value  for 
the  LQI  in  year  1973. 

Preliminary  list  of  factors  for  comprising  the 
LQI 

(1)  Population  control 

(2)  Material  well-being 

(a)  Per  cent  above  poverty  level 

(b)  Per  cent  above  desired  'comfortable' 
level 

(3)  Safety 

(a)  crime  rates 

(b)  drug  and  alcohol  addiction  rates 

(c)  accident  rates 

(d)  criminal  rehabilitation  success  rates 

(4)  Environment 

(a)  air  cleanliness 

(b)  water  cleanliness 

(c)  land  (solid  waste  and  Utter)  cleanli- 
ness 

(d)  natxiral  resource  avallabUlty  and  con- 
servation 

(5)  Cultural — educational 

(a)  literacy  rate 

(b)  public  school  quality 

(c)  per  cent  attending  colleges  among 
those  qualified  and  deslroiis 

(d)  adult  education  opportunities 

(e)  library  and  museum  facilities 

(/)  art,  music,  etc.,  opportimltles  and 
motivation 

(6)  Treatment  of  disadvantaged  groups 

(a)  education  for  handicapped  children 

(b)  success  m  Integrating  handicapped 
adults  Into  society 

(c)  care  of  the  aged 

(d)  assistance  to  poorer  segments  of  so- 
ciety (which  are  outside  of  the  national  or 
other  group  being  rates) 

(7)  Equality  of  opportunity  among  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  stimulation  of  Initia- 
tive to  make  the  most  of  available  oppor- 
tunities 

(8)  Freedom  of  choice  and  action 

The  above  is  admittedly  a  very  rough  and 
over-simplified  Indication  of  the  direction 
of  thought  that  woxild  be  Involved  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  LQI  for  a  given  segment  of  society 


at  a  given  time.  But  this  kind  of  thinking 
must  be  done.  And  it  must  Include  a  re- 
searching of  the  'wisdom  of  the  ages'  (In- 
cluding the  fields  of  phllo8<^hy,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  theology)  to  determine  as 
best  we  can  the  conditions  which  make  for 
full,  rich,  and  deeply  satisfying  lives. 

We  cannot  achieve  a  desired  society  with- 
out thinking  through  and  coming  to  some 
sort  of  consensus  regarding  the  general  na- 
ture of  what  It  Is  we  are  striving  for.  Having 
arrived  at  an  overall  objective,  and  having 
created  some  means  for  evaluating  progress 
toward  it,  we  are  in  a  position  to  plan  long- 
range  research  pertaining  to  basic  systems — 
such  as  production  systems — which  are  in- 
volved In  our  quest  for  a  more  desirable 
society. 

MAN — WHAT    DO    WE    KNOW    ABOUT    HIM? 

Any  consideration  of  the  elements  making 
up  a  significant  Life  Quality  Index  focuses 
attention  on  the  characteristics  of  man  him- 
self. It  Is  a  cllch6  to  say  that  future  produc- 
tion systems  must  be  designed  to  fit  man, 
not  man  remoulded  to  fit  the  production  sys- 
tems. Be  this  as  It  may,  the  fact  Is  that  we 
engineers  must  become  more  concerned  with 
the  areas  of  psychology  and  sociology. 

We  all  know  that  man  exhibits  an  In- 
finitely varying,  and  often  baflUng.  set  of 
characteristics.  But  we  also  know  that  there 
are  certain  Inherent  characteristics  of  man 
which  remain  fixed — for  all  races  and  pre- 
sumably for  all  time.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  are  the  levels  of  human 
need  proposed  by  the  late  Abraham  Mas- 
low,  a  psychologist  at  Brandels  University 
(Maslow  1943.  1954).  I  have  previously  taken 
the  liberty  of  expressing  these  In  terms  of 
five  key  words  beginning  with  'S'  (JuvlnaU 
1973). 

Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs: 

(1)  Survival; 

(2)  Security; 

(3)  So<ilal  acceptance; 

(4)  Status:  and 

(5)  Self-fulfillment. 

The  first  level,  obviously,  is  the  need  for 
Immediate  survival — food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  rest — here  and  now. 

The  second  level  emphasizes  protection 
from  all  kinds  of  enemies.  Having  satisfied 
the  Immediate  survival  needs,  man  instinc- 
tively turns  to  security — ensuring  his  safety 
and  future  survival. 

The  third  level  Is  social  acceptance.  Man 
needs  to  belong  to  and  Interact  with  a  fam- 
ily, clan,  or  other  groups.  He  becomes  con- 
cerned with  more  than  his  own  welfare.  He 
needs  love  and  acceptance. 

The  fourth  level  Is  that  of  status  or  recog- 
nition— a  need  not  only  to  fit  Into  a  social 
group  but  to  stand  out  In  that  group  In  some 
way;  to  have  his  ego  satisfied  by  the  admira- 
tion of  his  fellows.  A  person  needs  to  earn 
and  receive  the  respect  of  his  peers  as  an 
Individual  In  his  own  right. 

The  highest  level  Is  self -fulfillment- 
growth  toward  reaching  one's  full  potential, 
and  achievement  of  ths  resulting  Inner 
satisfaction. 

At  any  given  time,  both  men  and  nations 
operate  on  more  than  one  of  these  levels; 
yet  the  levels  define  a  general  path  or  ladder 
of  advancement  that  leads  from  primitive 
existence  to  a  mature,  rich  quality  of  life. 

Historically,  production  systems  have  been 
designed  to  contribute  primarily  toward  sat- 
isfying needs  (1)  and  (2).  A  worker's  wages 
and  Job  security  were  powerful  factors  in 
satisfying  his  survival  and  security  needs. 
Similarly,  the  products  he  helped  produce 
were  largely  directed  toward  satisfying  the 
same  basic  needs  of  the  consumer. 

More  recently,  an  Increased  percentage  of 
the  production  systems  have  been  designed 
to  provide  society  with  products  going  be- 
yond basic  survival  and  security  needs,  pre- 
sumably contributing  to  satisfying  the  legiti- 
mate higher  needs  of  the  consumer.  As  far 
as  the  workers  are  concerned,  it  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  recent  "Job  jenlargement" 
and  "Job  enrlctunent"  progralnmes  are  In 
every  case  directed  toward  the  worker  s  higher 
needs,  particularly  (3)  and  (4)  (Barnee 
1968.  Hacluxian  and  Lawler  1971,  Herzberg 
1966).  j 

Although  Maalow's  hierarchy  pf  Ave  funda- 
mental needs  applies  unlyersal^  to  all  men. 
It  also  reoognlees  basic  differences  tunong 
men.  The  various  groups  within  which  indi- 
viduals seek  acoeptancse  In  10vel  (3)  are 
very  different.  When  advancing  to  level  (4 ) , 
each  person  seeks  to  establish  himself  as  a 
unique  Individual  within  his  group.  Fur- 
thermore, both  groups  and  individuals  oper- 
ate at  different  levels  along  tills  hierarchy. 
In  a  poverty-stricken  primitive  society,  for 
example,  men  of  necessity  focu$  virtually  all 
attention  on  fulfilling  Immedllate  survival 
needs.  At  the  opposite  extreme,  at  least  a 
few  cultured,  broadly  educate^l  Individuals 
In  advanced  affluent  society  arq  largely  con- 
cerned with  satisfying  the  bluest  need  of 
broad  self-fulfillment.  i 

These  differences  are  of  obvldus  basic  Im- 
portance In  developing  production  systems. 
What  appears  to  be  an  exceUent  system  for 
the  workers  In  one  country  m4y  be  totally 
unsatisfactory  for  use  In  another.  The  same 
is  true  with  respect  to  workers]  In  the  same 
country  but  of  differing  racial,  socio-eco- 
nomic, or  education  backgrou^ids;  and  to 
workers  of  different  age  levels  ^nd  sex.  Per- 
haps the  meet  Important  of  all  factors  caus- 
ing differences  among  workers  Is  time.  Soci- 
ety Is  changing  and  wUI  continue  to  change. 
A  good  production  system  for  a  given  seg- 
ment of  society  30  years  ago  is  t>robably  un- 
acceptable now.  Likewise,  a  system  which 
today  provides  a  good  match  w^th  the  needs 
and  capaWUties  of  a  particular  working 
society  will  likely  become  badly  m]»- 
matched  In  the  future.  Thus,  porker  needs 
and  capabilities  are  variables  Ini  the  produc- 
tion eqiiatlon.  We  must  seek  a  l»etter  under- 
standing of  these  human  factors  as  they  are 
today,  and  also  a  better  understanding  of 
the  changes  which  will  cause  ^hese  factors 
to  be  different  in  the  future.  { 

PKODUCnON,  RESKASCH,  FEOPLK,  LOI — THE  KNGI- 

irasi  iruvr  ptjt  rr  ali.  toccthss 
The  figure  suggests  a  diagra|nmatlc  rep- 
resentation of  several  basic  tjelatlonshlps. 
Production  systems  utilize  people  and  mate- 
rial resources  In  order  to  produce  desired 
products.  By-products  and  waate  materials 
are  also  produced.  An  Importaat  additional 
product  of  the  system  is  experience.  This 
consists  of  the  total  working  experience  on 
the  part  of  the  participants  ^ho  Invest  a 
major  portion  of  their  Ufe-eff^rt  into  the 
system,  and  also  technical  experience  for  the 
management  as  to  the  performance  and 
merits  of  the  particular  produqtlon  system. 
This  latter  experience  adds  to  available 
knowledge  when  future  systems  ^re  designed, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  knowledge  feedback' 
line.  Another  feedback  line  shows  that  the 
participant's  work  experience  a^d  the  con- 
sumer's use  of  the  products  serve  to  Influ- 
ence the  people  in  the  society] from  which 
future  workers  are  drawn.  Alsol  the  nature 
of  the  products,  processing,  and  iwaste  mate- 
rials contribute  to  the  Inventory  of  natural 
resources  available  for  use  In  future  produc- 
tion systems.  { 

This  diagram  suggests  Important  guide- 
lines for  production  research.  Ctovlously,  we 
need  to  know  more  about  peopie:  (o)  what 
their  capabilities  are,  and  how  (they  can  be 
motivated  to  apply  these  capabilities  to  their 
work;  and  (b)  what  their  needs  »re,  and  how 
their  Jobs  can  be  made  to  offer  l>etter  oppor- 
tunlOes  for  fulfilling  these  nee^s.  Moreover 
we  must  understand  the  inherent  changing 
nature  of  people,  and.  seek  to  laake  the  in- 
fluence of  production  systems  upon  these 
changes  a  positive  one.  Perhaps  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  nltiire  of  the 
products  themselves.  Are  we,  Injour  society. 


'tooling  up'  to  produce  an  overall  product 
mix  that  is  consistent  with  our  basic  objec- 
tive of  improving  the  Ufe  Quality  Index? 
At  this  point  we  must  probably  interact  with 
government.  It  Is  not  realistic  to  expect  com- 
panies and  individuals  to  act  nobly  In  the 
Interests  of  society  when  such  actions  are 
contrary  to  their  own  best  interests.  There- 
fore, we  must  seek  to  evolve  government  reg- 
ulations which  establish  'rules  of  the  game' 
so  that  the  Interests  of  society,  industry,  and 
Individuals  are  as  compatible  as  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  maximal 
freedom.  Research  related  to  Improving  the 
ecological  balance  and  to  improving  process- 
ing efficiency  are  also  Important  parts  of  the 
total  picture. 

We  used  to  think  the  'ultimate'  production 
system  would  Involve  completely  automated 
factories  capable  of  producing  everything 
that  anyone  wanted  with  virtually  no  hu- 
man effort.  We  now  know  that  this  Is  not 
so.  People  need  opportunities  to  work  at  sig- 
nificant tasks  which  provide  fair  remunera- 
tion. Justifiable  pride,  social  recognition, 
and  opportunities  for  advancement.  More- 
over. It  is  Important  to  provide  such  oppor- 
tunities for  all.  including  the  handicapped 
and  persons  with  minimal  capabilities.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  can  do  nothing 
for  Industry  that  a  machine  can't  do  as  well, 
and  cheaper.  It  makes  sense  for  an  employer 
to  replace  a  $4  per  hour  employee  with  a 
machine  which  costs  (3  per  hour.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  society,  It  makes  no  sense 
to  replace  the  94  worker  with  the  $3  ma- 
chine and  then  give  him  (2  per  hoiir  as 
charity  in  order  to  live.  And,  of  course,  the 
human  cost  of  displacing  the  worker  far  ex- 
ceeds the  simple  monetary  cost.  This  Illus- 
trates the  necessity  for  governments  to  es- 
tablish 'rules'  so  that  Indxistry  can  retain 
the  worker  without  economic  loss  to  Itself. 

coax  cHAaAcmuBTics  or  dssihabi^,  SATismNo 

JOBS 

Studies  of  the  'Job  enlargement'  and  'Job 
enrichment'  programmaajntroduced  over  the 
past  several  years  have  produced  added  In- 
sight into  the  basic  ingredients  that  tend  to 
make  Jobs  better  suited  to  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  most  workers  (Barnes  1968.  Hock- 
man  and  Lawler  1971,  Henberg  1966).  The 
following  list  of  five  'core  characteristics' 
of  desirable  Jobs  is  suggested  as  being  con- 
sistent with  the  reported  research: 

Core  characteristics: 

(1)  Choice; 

(2)  ChaUenge  (creativity); 

(3)  Change; 

(4)  Credit;  and 
(6)  Concern. 

Most  people  like  to  have  some  choices  in 
the  selection  and  execution  of  their  work 
tasks.  This  implies  the  posslbUlty  of  some 
variety  of  tasks,  and  some  authority  over 
work  details.  Most  people  choose  and  respond 
favourably  to  tasks  offering  some  challenge 
to  their  capabUltles.  This  gives  a  feeling  of 
having  done  something  worthwhile,  and  of 
Justifiable  pride.  In  most  cases  the  challenge 
Implies  an  opportunity  for  creativity  on  some 
level.  Tasks  originally  challenging  and  ap- 
pealing tend  to  become  routine  after  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  Therefore,  an  opportunity  for 
change  Is  Important.  Ideally,  experience  with 
previous  tasks  will  have  upgraded  the  work- 
er's capabilities  so  that  the  change  can  en- 
able him  to  make  a  higher-level  contribution 
to  the  production  system,  with  obvious  bene- 
fits to  both  the  system  and  himself.  For  sus- 
tained motivation,  It  Is  important  that  a 
worker  receive  credit  for  the  results  of  his 
work.  ThU  means  that  he  must  be  Identified 
with  some  part  of  the  production  system 
output  so  that  both  he  and  others  know  of 
his  accomplishments.  It  is  Important  that 
the  worker  feels  that  his  efforts  are  appre- 
ciated for  their  true  value,  and  that  appro- 
priate credit  Is  received.  Finally,  most  people 
respond   favourably  to  a   feeling   that  their 


superiors  have  a  genuine  concern  for  their 
welfare,  and  understand  and  respect  them  as 
Individuals  of  value. 

BinclCABT     AND    CONCLirSIONS 

Since  production  systems  are  so  basic  to 
the  well-being  and  future  Improvement  of 
society,  production  research  Is  of  primary  im- 
portance. Effective,  long-range  planning  of 
production  research  requires  clearly  Identify- 
ing the  fundamental  objective  of  society,  or 
the  "ultimate  forest,"  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
ponent trees.  Our  fundamentsU  objective 
must  be  more  clearly  defined  as  providing 
the  best  possible  environment  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  satisfying,  fulfilled  hu- 
man lives.  Progress  toward  this  end  can  ap- 
propriately be  measured  by  the  Life  Quality 
Index.  These  concepts  highlight  the  impor- 
tance of  understanding  more  about  people, 
and  the  need  for  bringing  to  bear  the  best 
contributions  of  the  psychologist,  sociologist, 
philosophers,  and  others.  It  was  suggested 
that  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  human  needs,  to- 
gether with  an  appreciation  of  human  dif- 
ferences and  changes  with  time,  provides  a 
helpful  starting  point.  Interrelationships  be- 
tween man,  production  systems,  and  Life 
Quality  Index,  and  the  total  environment 
should  be  identified  and  studied,  with  pro- 
duction research  aimed  at  optimizing  these 
Interrelationships. 

The  monumental  role  of  production  sys- 
tems to  present  and  future  societies  causes 
this  International  Conference  to  be  of  ut- 
most Importance.  The  primary  interface  be- 
tween society  and  all  of  technology  la  in  our 
production  systems.  As  a  practitioner  of  me- 
chanical engineering  design,  but  particularly 
as  a  teacher  in  this  area,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  Interna- 
tional Conference  to  gain  new  insight  con- 
cerning the  broad  role  of  engineers  In  build- 
ing a  better  society. 
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COMMEITCEMENT    ADDRESS    BT    HON.    PhHOP    A. 

Hart,    Kenton    College,    Oambier,    Ohio, 
Saturday,  May  25,  1974 

It  is  strange  what  traditions  hold  at  a 
time  when  the  past  Is  so  soon  forgotten.  If 
I  had  been  asked  when  I  sat  where  you  now 
sit,  I  would  have  nominated  for  early  de- 
mise the  tradition  of  commencement  speak- 
ers. 

But  here  we  are,  you  sitting  out  tberv 
waiting  for  the  program  to  end,  and  standing 
here,  I'm  expected  to  say  something  which 
should  be  both  profound  and  challenging. 

How  presumptuous!  If  the  trip  throxigh 
Kenyon  hasn't  been  a  challenge  and  offerad 
exposure  to  some  profound  thoughts,  a 
twenty-minute  speech  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
wont  fill  the  void. 
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So,  mindful  of  my  own  view  of  commence- 
ment speeches,  I  will  ask  rather  than  answer, 
suggest  rather  than  challenge  .  .  .  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  problems  are 
QKkre  profound  than  any  solutions  I  have 
to  offer  and  that  any  challenge,  U  it  is  to 
ring  true,  should  recognize  that  state  of 
affairs. 

These  are  not  happy  times  in  our  country. 
People  have  lost  confidence  in  government 
and  other  institutions  they  once  trusted.  A 
recent  poll  documented  this  loss  of  confi- 
dence: two  out  of  three  persons  are  cynical 
about  government.  The  reasons:  Watergate 
and  the  economy. 

One  need  not  be  a  political  science  major 
to  understand  that  a  democratic  system 
such  as  ours  cannot  function  well  unless  a 
large  percentage  of  its  people  trust  their  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Equally  Important,  perhaps,  these  are  not 
particularly  h^py  times  for  democracies  In 
general.  Political  systems  of  every  Western 
nation  are  under  increasing  strain  triggered 
by  world-wide  Inflation  fueled  by  the  oU 
crisis. 

In  Europe,  where  it  Is  easier  to  do  than 
here,  voters  are  turning  out  old  leaders  in 
search  of  new  answers,  and  that  will  no 
doubt  happen  In  due  course  here.  Still  to  be 
answered  is  the  question:  what  direction 
will  the  search  take? 

Will  people  select  thoughtful  leaders,  who, 
given  the  complexity  of  our  problems,  will 
be  forced  to  muddle  along  as  they  ask  the 
"haves"  to  share  more  with  the  "havenots?" 
Or  will  they  turn  to  the  demagogues  who 
Yeats  warned  us  will  Inherit  the  stage  when 
things  fall  apart? 

WUI  the  Ills  of  the  world — inflation, 
hunger,  poverty — at  last  bring  nations  to- 
gether? Or  win  leaders  of  governments 
seek  short-range  gains  which  wtU  split  us 
still  further  apart  until  the  atom  splits  us 
aU? 

Will  each  of  us  recognize  the  folly  of  a 
world  system  which  spends  in  a  year  more 
than  200  billion  dollars  on  arms  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  live  In  poverty? 

Will  our  nation  be  willing  to  sacrifice  as 
much  talent,  money  and  energy  to  combat 
godless  starvation  as  it  has  over  decades  to 
fight  godless  Communism? 

The  answers,  unhappily,  are  not  clear,  for 
along  with  our  Impulse  to  help  those  in 
need,  we  share  the  same  demon  that  drives 
other  nations  to  seek  gains  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

That  is  not  the  kind  of  world  your  parents 
seek  to  pass  on. 

If  you  are  disappointed  In  the  results  of 
our  efforts,  at  least  understand  the  dismay 
felt  by  those  who  have  labored  long  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  their  children. 
If  we  have  bungled,  and  we  have,  it  was  only 
because  we  have  not  been  as  wise  as  we 
would  have  wished. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  appraise  or 
bury  the  part.  Rather.  I'd  ask  you  to  explore 
some  tentative  thoughts  on  where  we  might 
go  from  here. 

And  that  forces  vm  to  ask  at  least  two 
questions: 

Are  Watergate  and  inflation  the  core  of 
our  problems,  or  Is  our  malaise  more  basic? 

And,  is  democracy,  as  Walter  Llppmann 
wrote,  an  experiment  due  to  fall  because  of 
population  growth? 

A  good  place  to  start  is  with  two  articles 
which  appeared  slde-by-slde  very  recently  on 
the  New  York  Times  opinion  page. 

One,  written  by  the  board  chairman  of  a 
large  bank,  warned  that  we  must  keep  our 
economic  freedom  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
political  liberty.  In  doing  so,  he  noted  .  .  . 

".  .  .  that  America  Is  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  and  that  never  in  history  have 
more  people  been  employed  at  higher  wages 
in  a  free  society  .  .  ." 

•Rie  other  article,  written  by  a  recently 
divorced   public   relations  executive,   was   a 


good-bye  to  the  good  life  of  suburban  Scars- 
dale. 

He  had  no  gripe  with  Scarsdale.  It  bad  de- 
livered as  promised — ^room  to  roam,  trees, 
tennis,  land,  schools,  upvrard  mobility.  Only 
be  came  to  learn  that  when  you've  got  your 
health,  you've  got  Just  about  everything — 
but  not  quite. 

In  a  sense,  the  dilemma  we  face  today  la 
summed  up  by  the  fact  that  both  commen- 
taries are  valid. 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  afflu- 
ence— earned,  inherited  or  lucked  into — have 
come  to  understand  that  when  you  get  a 
measure  of  wealth  you've  got  almost  every- 
thing, but  not  quite. 

But  if  that's  so,  should  we  really  expect 
the  many  more  who  are  still  struggling  up 
that  mountain  to  accept  the  word  of  those 
who  have  been  to  the  top  and  found  it  not 
quite  satisfying? 

Can  any  of  us  look  for  new  mountains  to 
climb  without  first  having  achieved  a  pla- 
teau If  not  a  summit  which  guarantees  sur- 
vival and  security? 

I  think  not,  and  I  think  as  we  seek  new 
directions  for  society,  we  would  do  well  to 
return  to  some  basic  understandings  about 
the  nature  of  man. 

Abraham  Maslow,  a  psychologist  at  Bran- 
dels  University,  developeid  a  list  of  human 
needs  which  presumably  hold  true  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

The  items  on  that  list,  call  it  a  ladder  of 
progress,  go  like  this:  survival,  security,  so- 
cial acceptance,  status  and  self-fulflllment. 

If  we  can  accept  the  list  as  valid.  It  can 
help  us  understand  some  of  the  conflicts 
generated  in  a  coiuitry  and  in  a  world  ex- 
periencing rapid  change. 

Depending  on  a  country's  level  of  devel- 
opment, depending  on  an  individual's  or  a 
group's  standing  In  society,  people  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  different  items  on 
that  list. 

Countries  and  people  threatened  by  mass 
starvation  are  most  concerned  about  siu-- 
vlvlng. 

Those  people  who  flnd  something  missing 
in  the  quality  of  life  in  Scarsdale  e^re  con- 
cerned with  some  step  further  along  the  lad- 
der, perhaps  self-fulfillment. 

It  is  because  our  society  has  many  people 
at  each  step  of  the  ladder — and  some,  tragi- 
cally yet  to  reach  the  first  step — that  we  have 
fierce  competition  for  resources  to  meet 
legitimate  but  competing  claims  made  on 
government  and  society. 

To  some  on  one  level  of  the  ladder,  the  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis  is  let  prices  increase, 
but  that's  not  making  sense  to  those  already 
heavily  burdened  to  survive. 

So,  too,  depending  on  which  mng  you 
stand,  It  may  make  good  sense  for  the  cause 
of  clean  air  and  clean  water  to  shut  down  a 
polluting  plant,  but  how  much  sense  does  It 
make  to  the  worker  who  will  be  without  a  Job 
when  the  plant  is  closed — or  to  his  or  her 
family? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  Just  offered  some 
profound  or  new  insights  about  the  nature 
of  man  or  our  dilemma,  but  I  hope  these 
points  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  develop  a  new  way  to  measure  progress,  a 
measuring  device  which  takes  into  account 
the  diversity  of  the  needs  of  our  people. 

Coming  out  of  the  depression  of  the  30°s, 
It  was  Inevitable  that  my  generation  meas- 
ured progress  In  terms  of  Jobs,  wages  and  the 
Oross  National  Product,  and  it  Is  Important 
for  many  Americans  that  Jobs  and  Income 
continue  to  be  part  of  any  measure  of  prog- 
ress. 

Professor  Robert  C.  Juvinall,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  however,  points  out  that 
the  Oross  National  Product  is  Just  one  tree 
In  the  forest  which  make  up  the  quality  of 
life  for  a  developed  society. 

Professor  Juvinall  suggests  that  progress 
should  be  Judged  by  a  Life  Quality  Index 


which  also  might  Include  measurements  of 
peculation  control,  crime  rates,  conservation 
and  pollution  abatement,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  treatment  of  disad- 
vantaged groups,  equality  of  opportimlty 
and  freedom  of  choice.  I  would  add  at  least 
one  category — protection  of  personal  pri- 
vacy. 

Each  of  you  would  add  a  measure  of  your 
own.  so  without  attempting  to  suggest  a 
finite  Ust,  I  do  think  such  an  Index  would 
be  useful. 

If  there  could  be  general  agreement  on  a 
Life  Quality  Index,  It  could  help  policy  mak- 
ers sort  out  this  business  of  priorities,  guide 
politicians  and  remind  each  of  us  how  large 
and  diverse  a  land  and  people  we  are. 

Could  a  democracy  agree  on  such  an  In- 
dex? That  question  is  made  difficult  by  In- 
fiatlon  which  makes  It  hard  for  many  people 
to  maintain  their  place  on  the  ladder  of 
progress,  let  alone  advance.  It  is  made  more 
difficult  when  the  force  of  technology  moves 
toward  a  less  individualized  society. 

I  don't  know,  but  111  give  you  what  will 
soimd  as  a  moet  unsatisfactory  choice. 

You  may  stand  aside,  as  Watergate  may 
tempt  you  to  do,  and  let  change  happen  as 
it  will.  Or  you  can  Join  in  and  try  to  shape 
change  vrith  no  real  assurance  that  you  will 
succeed. 

That  is  the  challenge  for  all  generations 
...  to  keep  trying,  never  to  give  up. 

While  I  cannot  promise  success  if  you  Join 
in,  I  can  at  least,  suggest  a  way  for  you  to 
proceed. 

That  way  starts  with  the  understanding 
that  Watergate  was  not  politics  as  usual,  and 
that  the  spirit  which  fueled  Watergate  was  a 
spirit  of  self-righteousness  which  can  equal 
arrogance,  which  put  the  goals  of  a  few 
above  the  laws  of  the  land  and  above  the 
trust  of  the  people  government  Is  supposed 
to  serve. 

That  way  also  starts  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness  that 
Justifies  dropping  out  when  the  multitudes 
don't  Join  you  In  scaling  your  particular 
mountain  Is  also  destructive  of  democracy. 

The  way  starts  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  statesman  Edmund  Burke,  who  ob- 
served: 

"All  government — Indeed,  every  human 
benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act — is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter." 

That  may  sound  like  an  extreme  or  crude 
statement,  but  on  refiectlon  I  think  you  will 
find  It  valid.  It  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
you  should  shun  commitment  or  not  work 
intensely  for  what  you  believe. 

It  does  mean  that  in  a  complex  and  free 
society,  few  if  any  mountains  will  be  scaled 
on  the  first  try,  and  that  progress  comes  by 
climbing  a  molehill  at  a  time.  And  perhaps 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be,  for  who  among 
us  has  the  wisdom  to  foresee  with  certainty 
what  life  is  like  on  a  summit  we  have  yet  to 
achieve. 

If  I  may  Impose.  I  would  ask  that  you  give 
high  priority  to  helping  us  achieve  that  sum- 
mit on  which  tolerance  aind  understanding 
flourish  and  on  which  discourse,  debate  and 
the  free  testing  of  ideas  is  encouraged.  Given 
the  tendency  of  p>eopIe  to  look  Inward  In 
times  of  stress,  that  summit  may  be  out  of 
reach,  but  it  must  be  reached  if  a  varied 
and  complex  society  Is  to  improve  its  score 
on  any  Life  Quality  Index. 

And  I  would  ask  one  more  thing.  As  you 
leave  this  lovely  setting,  as  you  return  to 
what  for  many  of  you  are  comfortable  homes, 
recall  from  time  to  time  these  words  of  an 
Indian  youth: 

"The  part  of  Indian  culture  I  would  like 
to  see  restored  Is  the  respect  for  natural  re- 
sources ...  an  appreciation  of  the  sky, 
vTlnds  and  water. 

"It's  an  appreciation  of  your  surroundings 
and  the  people  In  it. 
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"Tb«  aiodt  Uaportant  thing  1^  your  belief 
In  Uxoee  surroundlnga  and  not  using  them 
IncUscrumnAtely,  especially  peoiile,"  be  said. 

Hunger,  poverty,  wan,  blgptiry:  each  lue 
people  UuUacrlmlnately.  The  goM  of  any  Life 
Quality  Index  you  chooee  shoujd  be  to  end 
such   waste. 

Thank  you. 

(NoTX. — I  am  indebted  to  Proflessor  Robert 
C.  Juvlnall,  Department  of  Meohanlcal  En- 
gineering, University  of  Mlcljlgin,  for  Ideas 
on  this  subject  contained  In  t^ie  paper  he 
presented  to  the  2nd  International  Confer- 
ence on  Production  Research  at  popenhagen, 
August  1973). 


FACTFINDING  MISSION  REPORTS 
ON  SITUATION  IN  SOUtTH  VIET- 
NAM I 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  so  often, 
congressional  decisions  necesifuily  must 
be  made  based  on  second-hand  Infonna- 
tion,  at  best.  It  is  not  often  that  first- 
hand Information  from  reliable  sources 
is  available,  especially  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  speak  of  a  recent  factfinding  mis- 
sion to  South  Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Security  Council  and  the  South 
Vietnam  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  nonpartisan  group  who  want  to  Viet- 
nam to  see  firsthand  what  \$  going  on 
there  Is  distinguished  not  oriy  for  the 
caliber  of  the  men  who  went,  but  also 
for  the  expertise  of  the  participants.  In- 
cluded In  the  group  were  former  Ambas- 
sador John  Moore  Allison,  who  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  f  ot  Par  East- 
em  Affairs,  as  well  as  In  Ja^an,  Indo- 
nesia, and  Czechoslovakia;  former  Am- 
bassador Elbridge  Dubrow,  ■who  served 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Southi  Vietnam, 
and  had  a  38-year  career  with  the  State 
Department  that  saw  him  serve  In  Mos- 
cow, Warsaw.  Bucharest,  Rome,  Singa- 
pore, Ldsbon,  and  with  NATO:  Congress- 
man Phillip  Crani  of  Illinois;  Dr.  An- 
thony Kubek  of  the  University jof  Dallas; 
and  a  number  of  other  disilngulshed 
persons.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  of  the  fact- 
finding mission  are  important,  especially 
In  light  of  numerous  news  media  articles 
which  have  purported  to  teUthe  facts 
about  Vietnam  but  which  have  somehow 
overlooked  what  this  distinguished  mis- 
sion found.  I 

So  that  my  colleagues  may!  have  the 
benefit  of  this  thorough  and  Enlighten- 
ing factfinding  report.  Mr.  Ptesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  jhe  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlje  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

VtrrxAM  Rkpobt:  "Not  Ii*  Vain" 

(EDrroa's  Noix. — ^Thla  special  report  was 
prepared  by  a  fact-flndlng  mlsslt^  co-spon- 
sored by  the  American  Security  douncll  and 
the  South  Vietnam  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. The  distinguished  memUrs  of  this 
mission  found  that  most  of  the  anti-South 
Vietnam  charges  echoed  in  much  of  our  na- 
tional media  are  without  basis  In  fact.  So 
after  you've  read  this  Importint  report,' 
please  share  it  with  your  local  editor.) 

"The  coets  of  the  struggle,  in  which  we 
Joined,  have  been  huge — in  lives,  ;n  treasure. 
In  the  destruction  of  homes,  peoi)le  uproot- 
ed. In  the  divisions  In  our  own  co  intry. 


"But  I  believe  history  will  determine  that 
It  has  been  not  In  vain.  One  small  country 
has  gained  a  chance  at  self-determination. 
Other  nations  nearby  have  gained  the  time 
to  create  a  more  stable  Asia.  The  U.S.  has 
demonstrated  to  other  nations  that  it  had 
the  wlU  to  accept  the  responslblUtles  of 
power  and  to  assure  the  credibility  of  Its 
commitments. 

"And  the  great  powers  of  the  world  have, 
through  this  war.  evolved  a  way  to  replace 
confrontation  with  diplomacy." — Ambas- 
sador-at-Large,  Ellsworth  Bunker,  VS.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  1967-1973,  In  an 
address  to  New  York-New  England  Press  As- 
sociation, September  21,  1973. 

1 — vhtnam  mission:  the  objbctivxs 
More  than  50,000  Americans  died  In  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  More  than  130  bil- 
lion dollars  were  spent  In  support  of  that 
objective. 

Has  the  pursuit  of  that  objective  been  In 
vain?  The  facts  Indicate  quite  the  opposite. 
Today,  more  than  one  year  after  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  and  the  final  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces,  South  Vietnam  remains 
a  free  society,  even  though  massive  problems 
persist. 

Due  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  seven  million 
Americans  who  served  there,  the  18  million 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  gained  a  fair 
chance  to  preserve  their  independence.  The 
South  Vietnamese  have  been  trained  and 
equipped  and  encoxiraged  to  defend  them- 
selves—to "go  It  alone." 

A  nation  is  emerging 

That  they  are  now  trying  to  do.  Prom  aU 
Indications.  South  Vietnam  today  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  viability,  of  being  able  truly 
to  "go  It  alone."  Its  armed  forces  appear  to 
be  holding  their  own,  or  better,  against  con- 
tinued Communist  aggression.  Morale  Is  up, 
desertions,  though  stlU  a  problem,  are  down. 
For  the  first  time,  there  are  signs  that  a  na- 
tion Is  emerging,  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
of  leadership  and  with  an  Increasing  degree 
of  popular  participation. 

South  Vietnam's  survival,  however,  is  still 
m  question.  The  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
left  a  vacuum  and  the  economy  Is  suffering. 
World-wide  Inflation  and  energy  shortages 
have  left  their  mark;  prices  went  up  64  per- 
cent last  year,  and  are  stUl  rising.  An  acute 
shortage  of  fertilizer  threatens  the  nation's 
life-sustaining  crop,  rice.  As  elsewhere,  oil 
Is  In  critical  short  supply. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  tightening  their 
belts  and  learning  to  live  with  less,  a  great 
deal  less.  To  survive,  they  need  continued 
help.  Just  as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
needed  help  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
World  War  n  and  to  rebuild  their  defenses 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

The  next  two  years  will  be  crucial  years.  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  helped  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  departure  of  more 
than  half  a  mlUlon  American  troops  and 
to  strengthen  their  defenses  and  economy 
and  political  and  social  Ufe,  they  will  have 
a  better  than  even  chance  to  endui«  and  to 
prosper  In  the  years  to  come. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  a  great  majority 
of  Amertcans  support  these  objectives.  It  is 
not  in  the  American  character  to  abandon  a 
struggle  within  reach  of  success,  or  to  desert 
a  friend  In  need. 

Yet,  this  Is  what  a  small  minority  of  critics 
of  American  policy  In  Vietnam  would  have 
us  do.  Not  content  with  the  total  withdraw- 
al of  V£.  forces,  and  Congress's  denial  of 
further  direct  active  military  support  lor  the 
embattled  free  nations  of  Indochina,  tnese 
critics  now  demand  a  total  cut-off  of  aU  U.S. 
military  and  economic  support. 

They  would.  In  effect,  snatch  failure  Irom 
the  Jaws  of  success,  and  deliver  South  Viet- 
nam and  Its  18  million  people  to  the  Com- 
munists by  default. 


Propaganda    front — Wathington 
Since  South  Vietnam  stands  steady  on  the 
battle  front.  Its  enemies  have  mounted  new 
attacks  on  another  front — Washington. 

The  government  of  South  Vietnam  and  Its 
elected  leader.  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 
are  portrayed  far  and  wide  as  corrupt  and 
oppressive  and  thereby  unworthy  of  con- 
tinued U.S.  support. 

These  verbal  assaults  have  reached  a  cres- 
cendo unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the  Viet- 
nam "moratorium"  and  the  march  on  the 
Pentagon.  Familiar  voices  that  once  demand- 
ed U.8.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  now  de- 
nounce any  and  all  U.S.  aid  to  Saigon. 

Jane  Fonda  and  Tom  Rayden  set  up  shop 
in  Congress  and  openly  lobby  for  the  aban- 
donment of  South  Vietnam.  A  three-week 
antl-Vletnam  seminar  Is  organized  In  a  com- 
mittee hearing  room  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Remnants  of  the  "Vietnam 
Veterans  Against  the  War"  Invade  and  briefly 
seize  the  Information  offices  of  the  South 
Vietnamese   Embassy   In   Washington. 

"Study  groups."  compoeed  of  articulate  and 
well-known  propagandists  against  U3.  policy 
In  Indochina,  visit  Vietnam  and  return  with 
shocking  new  tales  of  torture  and  Imprison- 
ment of  tens  of  thousands  of  Innocent  "polit- 
ical prisoners."  Their  views  and  expressions 
are  afforded  prominence  before  committees 
of  Congress  and  In  the  news  media  with  scant 
attention  to  their  credentials  or  credibility. 
Volumes  of  testimony  and  statistics  recite 
a  long  litany  of  alleged  savagery  and  wrong- 
doing by  "General  Thleu  and  his  henchmen." 
By  sheer  weight  of  words,  the  professional 
Vietnam  critics  seek  to  confuse,  confound 
and  wear  down  their  opposition. 

Taken  alone,  such  organized  efforts  to  In- 
fluence U.S.  foreign  policy  could  be  dismissed 
as  so  much  propaganda.  But  In  an  America 
weary  of  war  and  preoccupied  with  newer 
problems  of  Inflation,  energy  and  Watergate, 
the  critics  of  Vietnam  have  gone  largely  un- 
challenged and  their  allegations  mostly  un- 
answered. 

Without  rebuttal,  there  Is  a  danger  that  the 
views  of  these  critics  In  time  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance, through  repetition  If  for  no  other 
reason. 

Fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam 

To  afford  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  hear  from  both  sides 
and  to  reach  reasoned  Judgments  based  on 
aU  the  facts,  the  American  Seciirlty  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  sponsored  a 
private,  non-partisan  fact-flndlng  visit  to 
South  Vietnam 

The  mlsslOTi  was  headed  by  Ambassador 
John  Moore  AlUson  (Ret.),  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
whose  distinguished  diplomatic  career  In- 
cluded Ambasadorshlps  in  Japan,  Indonesia 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

Other  members  Included: 

Congressman  PhUlp  M.  Crane  (R-Ill.), 
member  of  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  House  Administration.  A 
former  history  professor  at  Indiana  and 
Bradley  Universities,  Congressman  Crane  has 
visited  Indochina  on  several  occasions  and 
conducted  a  special  investigation  of  prison 
conditions  on  Con  Son  Island  for  a  report 
to  Congress. 

Richard  W.  Smith.  Chairman.  National 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans,  Who  also 
serves  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Florida  State  Senate. 

Dr.  Anthony  Kubek.  Research  Professor. 
University  of  Dallas,  author,  lecturer  and 
former  visiting  professor  at  three  Chinese 
universities.  He  has  traveled  extensively  In 
Asia  and  presently  serves  as  consultant  to 
the  Senate  Internal  Secxirlty  Subcommittee. 

Ambassador  Elbridge  Durbrow  (Ret.),  Di- 
rector of  Freedom  Studies  Center.  Boston, 
Virginia,  and  former  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam    (1957-61).    whose    38-year    dlplo- 
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matlc  career  Included  extended  tours  of  duty 
In  Moscow,  Warsaw.  Bucharest,  Rome,  Singa- 
pore. Lisbon  and  with  the  NATO  CouncU 
m  Paris. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  Director  of  Communi- 
cations, Institute  for  American  Strategy,  and 
Director  of  BrocMlcast  Communications, 
American  Security  Council. 

Philip  C.  Clarke,  correspondent  and  com- 
mentator. Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and 
Capital  Editor  of  the  American  Security 
CouncU's  Washington  Report.  Clarke,  a 
JournallBt  for  36  yetkrs,  served  as  an  AP  for- 
eign correspondent  and  Newsweek's  General 
Editor. 

Accomp^ylng  the  group  as  an  observer 
was  veteran  OMrespondent  James  Gary, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief.  Copley  Press! 
(Texts  of  Cary's  published  dl^atches  from 
Vietnam  are  Included  In  this  report's  ap- 
pendix. ) 

The  group  traveled  by  plane,  helicopter 
and  Jeep  from  Saigon  to  Quang  Trl  In  the 
far  North,  and  from  the  Mekong  Delta  to 
Con  Son  Island  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  witnessed  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  ceasefire  lines,  peasants  harvesting 
rice,  vlUage  schools  In  session,  government 
officials  at  work,  and  a  hoot  of  other  activi- 
ties that  comprise  a  nation  striving  to  stir- 
vlve  In  the  twUIght  of  an  undeclared  war 
thrust  upon  It  by  an  aggressor  that  etUl 
alms  at  total  conquest. 

There  were  lengthy  private  meetings  with 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  In  the  Presiden- 
tial Palace  in  Saigon;  Hoang  Due  Nha,  Min- 
ister of  Information;  with  Foreign  Minister 
Vuong  Van  Bac;  Pham  Kim  Ngoc,  the  former 
National  Commissioner  for  Planning;  Nguyen 
Due  Cuong,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry- 
Ton  That  Trlnh,  MlnUter  of  Agriculture- 
Pho  Ba  Quan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Min- 
uter of  Finance;  and  with  the  Commander  of 
the  National  Police,  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khac 

There  were  meetings  also  with  leading 
members  of  the  South  Vietnamese  National 
Assembly,  with  private  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  with  students,  shopkeepers, 
and  workers.  In  the  coimtryslde,  there  were 
briefings  by  Corps  Commanders  In  MUltary 
Regions  1  and  4,  and  inspection  trips  of  de- 
fense lines.  Provincial  representatives  af- 
forded visits  to  community  centers,  banks, 
and  Irrigation  projects. 

VS.  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  Graham  Mar- 
tin, conducted  an  extensive  personal  brief- 
ing, along  with  members  of  his  staff,  and 
there  was  a  detaUed  review  from  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  E.  Murray,  who  heads  the  U.S.  Defense 
Attache  mission  In  South  Vietnam. 

While  the  fact-flndlng  group  claims  no 
"instant  expertise"  or  easy  answers  to  the 
many  complex  problems  of  Vietnam,  it  did 
reach  a  number  of  conclusions  based  on  first- 
hand observations. 

n — ^"police  state"  :  what  thx  facts  show 
Charges  that  South  Vietnam,  with  U.S. 
financial  and  technical  support,  has  become 
a  "police  state"  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  South  Vietnam's  122,000-man  national 
police  force  has  the  function  of  preserving 
law  and  order  In  both  the  cities  and  the 
countryside;  it  Is  a  vital  element  In  the  gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  provide  greater  safety 
and  security  against  terrorist  attack,  kidnap- 
ing, assassination,  and  sabotage.  Since  Its 
reorganization  in  1971.  It  has  become  an  In- 
creasingly efficient  force  In  securing  areas 
that  before  were  easy  prey  to  guerrilla  raids, 
Infiltration  and  Intimidation.  By  Its  natiire, 
this  fight  against  subversion  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  some  abuses.  But  there  Is  a 
definite  effort  to  Improve  procedures  and 
safeguard  Individual  rights. 

As  In  the  U.S.,  the  police  operate  under  the 
law  and  arrests  are  made  only  for  violations 
of  the  law.  Rather  than  serving  only  to  pro- 
tect the  government  and  suppress  political 
opposition,  as  alleged  by  critics,  the  national 


police  are^welcomed  by  most  South  Vietnam- 
ese as  a  protestor.  In  hundreds  of  remote 
hamlets,  the  gray-Uniformed  policeman  Is 
the  lone  symbol  of  authority  and,  as  such 
often  a  prime  target  of  communist  assassina- 
tion squads.  The  courage  and  heroUm  of  the 
policeman  Is  legendary  In  many  rural  areas, 
as  It  Is  In  the  refugee-crowded  cities. 

Much  of  the  progress  made  by  the  national 
police  Is  due  to  the  advice  and  training  pro- 
vided at  modeet  cost  by  U.S.  experts  under 
the  Office  of  Public  Safety  (OPS),  a  branch 
of  the  State  Department's  AID  program  of 
assistance  to  foreign  governments  at  their 
request.  Although  this  ald-and-tralnlng  pro- 
gram was  ended  In  South  Vietnam  imder 
terms  of  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  a  hand- 
ful of  U.S.  clvUlan  technicians  continue  to 
provide  advice  In  the  operation  of  a  newly- 
Installed  computer  system  which  keeps  tabs 
on  more  than  10  mUllon  South  Vietnamese. 
Par  from  being  a  secret  police  device  to 
oppress  the  popxiiace.  as  charged  by  critics 
the  new  computer  system  Is  used  prlmarUy 
to  curb  crime  and  enforce  the  law,  Just  as  In 
most  advanced  countries,  Including  the  VS 
And  through  frequent  checking  of  I.D.  cards. 
the  South  Vietnamese  poUce  are  a'ile  to  spot 
lawbreakers  as  well  as  enemy  agents,  thereby 
preventing  large-scale  Infiltration  of  highly- 
trained  saboteurs,  sappers  and  spies  Into  the 
cities  such  as  occurred  during  the  '68  Ttet 
offensive. 

Despite  such  achievements,  OPS  Itself  Is 
now  a  favorite  object  of  attack  by  opponents 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  who  charge  that  It 
promotes  "oppressive  police  states."  The  rec- 
ord shows  quite  the  opposite  Is  true.  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  seems  that  leftist  propa- 
ganda attacks  against  the  police  are  in- 
creased In  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
Improvement  of  poUce  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

ni — "political  prisonees";  fact  vs.  fiction 
Charges  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment has  JaUed  tens,  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "political  prisoners"  are  In 
variance  with  the  facts. 

Following  recent  allegations  that  the 
Thleu  government  was  holding  up  to  203,000 
political  opponents  in  barbarous  captivity, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon  undertook  what 
It  described  as  "an  exhaustive  and  painstak- 
ing analysis"  utilizing  all  avaUable  sources. 
Including  the  personal  knowledge  of  V£. 
police  advisers  who  had  been  on  the  scene 
untU  early  1973.  The  results  of  thU  official 
U.S.  Embassy  survey,  comprising  15  closely 
typewritten  pages,  covers  every  penal  insti- 
tution In  South  Vietnam,  from  the  four  na- 
Uonal  prisons  and  36  provincial  Jails  to  local 
police  lockups  where  suspected  criminals  are 
held  for  up  to  five  days  before  disposition  of 
their  cases. 

The  Embassy  survey  reached  "the  firm 
conclusion  that  the  total  prisoner  and  de- 
tention popiUatlon  In  South  Vietnam  In  the 
Jtily-August.  1973.  period  (when  the  check 
was  conducted)  was  35.139.  This  figure  com- 
prises civilian  prisoners  of  all  types,  not  Just 
'political  prisoners,'  however  defined," 

The  U.S.  Embassy  placed  the  total  capacity 
of  South  Vietnam's  prison  and  detention 
system  at  61,941  as  of  December  31,  1972.  The 
total  prison  occupancy  on  that  date  was 
43,717,  and  less  since  then. 

The  Embassy  said  that  its  survey  "con- 
clusively refutes  the  widely-spread  charge 
that  South  Vietnam  government  Jails  hold 
■200,000  poutlcal  prisoners.'"  And  It  found 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  had  been  Jailed  solely  for  their 
political  opposition  to  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

The  allegation  that  the  Saigon  government 
holds  "202.000  political  prisoners"  was  found 
to  have  originated  with  a  well-known  gov- 
ernment opponent.  Father  Chan  Tin,  a 
Paris-educated  Redemptorlst  priest  who 
seems  to  put  the  human  stifferlng  he  en- 
counters   among    his   parishioners    In    class 
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struggle  t«rms.  He  also  heads  an  organization 
he  calls  the  "Committee  To  InvesUgatTM^^ 

d'/fln^""'  °'  ^vf"'^  Prl«>ners"-iwcne 
defines,  very  broadly,  to  include  arrested 
communist    cadre.  arresiro 

In  his  latest  statement.  Father  Tin  lists 
prions  that  allegedly  contain  ^ny  th^! 
sands  more  prisoners  than  could  li  phys- 
IcaUy    accommodated. 

pJho  J!lP?*r*''"y  '^"lout  checking  into 
Father  Tin's  background  or  supposed  sourceV 

■•2oi^'^y?f?^'^r'^''^'^  ^"^"^  Tin's 
.^02,000    political    prisoner"    figure    In    the 
Congressional   Record 

hif°if  ^^^^^i^'  ^**^"  '^  "tUi  puts  out 
his  stoij  and  continues  to  attack  the  gov- 
ernment  without  Interference  from  the  au- 

famuiar  charge  that  Saigon  jal£  all  its 
opponents.  ••  *" 

nM,,^^^'^l  *™"P  composed  of  five  Vietnam 
critics  who  were  also  briefed  on  the  Em- 
bassy s  -political  prisoners"  survey,  recently 
returned  from  Saigon,  claiming  on  ^  S 

v^P^n^*''''^^ ^f'**  *^**  "*^«  J*"*  °i  South 
Vietnam  are  fuU  of  political  prisoners." 

Reasonable  and  ohjective  persons 
As  U.S.  Ambassador  Graham  Martin  con- 
l^J?',;  "J^""^  "P*""*  ^'  '^^t  convince  those 
It  wui,  I  think,  be  convincing  to  those  rea- 
sonable  and  objective  persons  who  are  still 
concerned  with  the  truth-and  fortunately 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  come  within  this  category." 

IV— "TIGER    CAGES":     A    MYTH    DEMOLISHED 

Charges  of  widespread  torture  and  mls- 
^^.tt^****'  "poutlcal  prisoners"  by  the 
t^H^„^  j?*™*^  government  lack  substan- 
tiation and  appear  to  be  false  or  grossly 
exaggerated.  sroosiy 

WhUe  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  for 
any  one  private  Investigative  group  to  oer- 

^^^ttI^P*'^^  '^^  *^*  P^^'^  facilities  in 
South  Vietnam.  U.S.  Public  Safety  Advisers, 
Who  did  work  closely  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese over  the  past  several  years,  report 
no  proof  of  any  systematic  Ul-treatment  of 
inmates.  Obviously,  given  the  enmity  aroused 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  of  con- 
flict and  strife,  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
isolated  instances  of  cruelty  and  Ill-treat- 
ment. But  nowhere  U  there  any  evidence  of 
the  obvious  and  systematic  brutality  prac- 
tlced  against  Americans  and  South  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  war  by  their  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  captors. 
Visit  to  Con  Son  Island 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  fact-flndlng 
mission  was  a  day-long  visit  to  Con  Son 
Island  where  the  group  was  aUowed  to  visit 
the  entire  prison  faculty  and  to  taUs  freely 
with  both  officials  and  with  Vletcong 
prisoners.  More  than  an  hour  was  spent  In^ 
spectlng  the  so-caUed  "tiger  cages"  no 
longer  in  use  but  stUl  employed  by  propa- 
gandists to  belabor  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
cruel  and  oppressive. 

Actually,  as  the  fact-finding  group  de- 
termined, these  prisons  cells,  buUt  by  the 
French  Ui  1941  as  punishment  ceUs  for  un- 
ruly prisoners,  were  a  good  deal  larger  and 
airier  than  had  been  depicted  In  the  famous 
July  17.  1970  Life  Magazine  "expose." 

The  Life  story  was  based  on  a  report  by 
photographer  Tom  Harkln,  a  Congressional 
staff  aide,  and  Don  Luce,  then  an  executive  ' 
secretary  for  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches 
and  a  leading  peace  activist.  Luce  was 
brought  along  to  Con  Son  Island  by  Harkln 
who  was  accompanying  two  Congressme  ^— 
wiuiam  R.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and  Au- 
gustus F.  Hawkins  of  CalUomla. 

The  story  claimed  tliat  the  so-called  'tiger 
cages "  were  hidden  away  In  a  secret  area  of 
the  island.  The  ASC  fact-flnders  found  them 
clearly  out  In  the  open  behind  high  white 
walls.  The  story  also  Implied  that  the  ceUs 
were  underground,  lliey  were.  In  fact,  above 
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ground  wltn  op«D  gr»tM  st  th^  tof>  and  with 
»  roof  Bom*  15  fe«t  aJbove  tha  cella  to  pro- 
tect them  from  sun  and  r*tn,  ^nd  individual 
doors  leading  to  an  open  courtyard.  Tbe 
Harkln-Luce  story  also  told  of  prisoners 
"crouched"  In  the  cells.  The  bells  were.  In 
fact.  10  feet  from  the  floor  toithe  top  grate 
and  8'  3"  wide  and  10'  «"  de*p — far  larger 
than  comparable  Isolation  '"punishment 
cells"    In   most   standard   VS.   prisons. 

CXjntrary  to  ttie  Life  story,  wklch  has  been 
endlessly  repeated  and  enlar|ed  upon  by 
antl-Vl0tnam  critics  In  the  nearly  four  years 
since  publication,  the  ASC  gnjup  found  no 
hard  evidence  of  systematic  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  on  Con  Son  Islaiiid.  And  there 
was  no  indication  that  any  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  cells  (the  Ufe  photos  s^ow  from  two 
to  four  Inmates  In  each  ce|l)  had  been 
shackled.  Indeed,  It  would  hav^  been  physi- 
cally Impossible  to  "suspend"  i^y  of  the  In- 
mates fr(»n  the  top  grate,  kw  has  been 
charged.  I 

Of  the  6.739  prisoners  now  i  on  Con  Son 
Island,  a  majority  have  accepted  the  stand- 
ing c^er  by  the  authorities  to  work  dally  on 
one  of  the  vegetable  farms.  (|r  In  the  pig 
farm,  brick  factory,  machine  sliop  or  wood- 
working shop.  These  "trustees,"  numbering 
some  3.000,  were  under  mlnlmjal  guard  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  strain  oq  hardship.  Of 
the  600  VC's  who  refused  to  oooperate  and 
who  remained  in  the  large  (60  Itimates  each) 
barred  compounds,  there  was  ^o  visual  in- 
dication of  malnutrition,  disaase,  or  mis- 
treatment, despite  the  complaints  of  some 
of  the  VC. 

As  }ti8t  one  example  of  prlspn  treatment 
on  Oon  Son  Island,  the  hard-core  "tmco- 
operatlves"  receive  670  grams  of  rice  a  day — 
more  than  can  be  spared  for  [war  refugees 
In  many  resettlement  camps  <|n  the  main- 
land. And  as  an  example  of  hotw  U.S.  prison 
tralnlng-and-ald  has  helped,  t^e  per  capita 
death  rate  among  inmates  Is  now  .38  per 
1,000.  compared  to  1.68  per  1,0  X)  before  the 
aid  program  began. 

Other  imprtasUmi 

There  were,  of  course,  many  pther  impres- 
sions of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  feople,  gained 
through  hours  of  observation,  conversation 
and  close  study. 

Militarily,  the  South  Vietnamese  were  cau- 
tiously optimistic  about  their  al^Ulty  to  with- 
stand any  new  North  Vletnanieae  offensive. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Part*  Agreements 
did  not  require  the  100.000  odi  North  Viet- 
namese forces  In  the  South  to  go  North  and 
despite  the  continued  Inflltratltn  of  Hanoi's 
troops  (130,000  by  conservatlte  estimate), 
tanks  (some  800).  long-range  artillery  and 
rockets,  and  anti-aircraft  batteries  plus  the 
installation  of  twelve  airfields,  a  new  high- 
way complex  and  a  major  oil  pipeline — all 
within  the  South  Vietnamese  border. 

The  South  Vietnamese  thus  Jar  have  been 
able  to  beat  back  fierce  probing  attacks,  some 
supported  by  Soviet-made  tanl^.  in  vulner- 
able border  areas  In  the  Centijal  Highlands 
8knd  along  the  approaches  to  Sftigon.  And' as 
yet  the  North  Vietnamese  and  ^letcong  have 
failed  to  conquer  a  single  provincial  capital 
or  significant  population  center. 

If  anyone  doubts  still  the  courage  and 
fighting  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
binh  81,  or  OI,  he  should  walk  through  what 
remains  of  Quang  Trl,  the  Jiorthernmost 
provincial  capital,  as  did  members  of  the 
fact-finding  mission.  Not  a  itructure  re- 
mains. Yet,  amid  the  Jagged  sliards  of  con- 
crete and  twisted  steel,  soldiers  of  the  ARVN 
ist  Division  and  crack  Marlnej  and  Banger 
units  hold  foxholes  and  gunpoete  and  fly 
their  red-and-yellow  flag  above  what  once 
was  the  Citadel,  recaptured  In  1972  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  "Easter  Offensive"  was 
bloodily  repulsed. 

It  does  come  as  a  Jtdt  to  h«llcopter  over 
wide  areas  of  northern  "Eye  Coips"  and  gaze 
down   at   now  abandoned   fire-jbases — Camp 


Nancy,  Camp  Carroll,  "Bastogne,"  and  others. 
Only  piles  of  used  shell  casings  and  scat- 
tered bomb  craters  mark  the  barren,  clay- 
yellow  plains  where  UB.  Marines  once  fought 
and  died  to  hold  off  human-wave  attacks 
from  the  Jungled  mountains  to  tbe  north 
and  west. 

The  ABVN  defenders,  sparser  In  men.  guns 
and  ammunition,  have  devised  new  tactics. 
Batteries  of  106*8  are  wheeled  into  gxillies 
and  crevices  ready  to  Sre  and  move.  Rather 
than  expending  men  and  materiel  to  defend 
fixed  positions,  the  ARVN  strategy  is  to  bend 
and  stretch  but  not  break.  So  far,  it  seems 
to  be  working  and  such  population  centers 
as  Hue  and  Da  Nang  appear  relatlvtiy  se- 
cure. 

In  recent  weeks.  South  Vietntun's  fledgling 
air  force  (more  than  half  of  Its  pilots  are 
still  in  training,  most  in  the  UJ3.)  has  carried 
out  bomb -and -strafe  attacks  against  North 
Vietnamese  Infiltration  routes  and  troop 
movements.  As  President  Thleu  explains: 
"We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
building  up  for  a  new  all-out  offensive  and  a 
new  war  that  could  last  ten  years." 

Ironically,  the  river  border  at  Quang  Trl 
is  the  only  place  along  the  ceasefire  line  that 
Is  not  being  subjected  to  intermittent  Com- 
munist artillery  and  mortar  fire.  The  reason 
is  clear.  In  a  small  clearing  in  the  rubble  of 
Qusmg  Trl  camps  a  unit  of  the  otherwise 
impotent  ICCS — International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision. 

Economy  U  3trained 

Economically,  there  la  deep  strain.  The 
treasury  Is  down  to  120  million  dollars  In 
cash  reserves.  Inflation  Is  rampant  (64  per- 
cent last  year)  and  the  cost  of  scarce  Im- 
ports such  as  oU  and  fertillaer  are  skyrocket- 
ing Tet,  there  Is  solid  hope  for  the  future; 
exports  have  risen  from  913  million  In  1971 
to  a  projected  (86-100  million  In  1974.  In 
June,  the  first  test  drUling  for  oil  will  take 
place  In  an  offshore  area  believed  to  contain 
large  reserves  of  this  precious  commodity. 
There  also  Is  the  possibility  of  oil  being  dis- 
covered in  the  Delta. 

Land  reform  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  most  optimistic  observers  had 
hoped.  More  than  1,300,000  hectares  have 
been  distributed  to  800,000  formerly  landlees 
tillers  of  the  soil.  And  at  least  200,000  more 
are  expected  soon  to  receive  titles  to  tracts 
remging  from  1  to  3  hectares. 

Saigon  and  other  large  cities  are  still 
severely  over-crowded,  and  thousands  of 
refugees  remain  to  be  resettled.  But  there 
are  few  signs  of  hunger,  as  In  such  chroni- 
cally over-poptUated  places  as  India.  And 
here  and  there  in  the  capital,  Saigon,  hand- 
some new  skyscrapers  have  shot  up — monu- 
ments to  the  confidence  of  at  least  some 
businessmen. 

In  the  Delta,  the  rice  harvest  viras  full  and 
the  peasants  and  villagers  appeared  content 
and  well-fed.  Groups  of  young  children 
played  barefoot  in  the  dusty  roads.  Among 
them  here  and  there,  were  a  few  half-Ameri- 
can youngsters,  obviously  accepted  by  the 
Others. 

Much  of  South  Vietnam's  natural  resources 
remain  to  be  developed.  The  country  has  vast 
stores  of  valuable  timber  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  tin  and  other  minerals  may 
abound.  Tbe  fishing  Industry,  second  after 
lumber,  easily  could  Sourish.  (South  Viet- 
nam's third  largest  export:  scrap  metal,  left 
from  the  war.) 

Even  tourism  could  be  developed.  What 
QI  doesn't  recall  the  wide,  golden  beaches  at 
Vung  Tau  and  Nha  Trang,  or  the  cool,  green 
highlands  of  Dalat.  Vietnam's  "Shrangrl-La"? 

Yet.  for  reasons  not  clear.  OPIC — Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation — does  not 
Insure  private  VS.  Investment  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Insurance  It  readily  grants  Investors  In 
tbe  Philippines,  Chile  and  dozens  of  other 
less  developed  nations.  And  this  despite 
South    Vietnam's    newly-adopted    tax    and 


profit  concessions  which  are  among  the  most 
generous  In  the  world. 

Political  profile 

Pollttcally,  South  Vietnam  is  not  yet  a 
model  of  American-style  democracy.  Nor  is  It 
ever  likely  to  be — given  age-old  Vietnamese 
family,  village  and  ethnic  apclal  ygtructures. 
In  this,  Vietnam  does  not  differ  from  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the 
Philippines  where  tbe  UJS.  spent  fifty  years 
trying  to  instill  ttie  fundamentals  of  Ameri- 
can-type democracy.  But  It  is  grossly  incor- 
rect to  regard  South  Vietnam  as  an  oppres- 
sive dictatorship. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
18  million  people  of  South  Vietnam,  despite 
wartime  conditions,  to<lay  enjoy  far  more 
personal  freedom  and  political  participation 
than  most  developing  riatlons  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  elsewhere  around  the  world.  Not 
only  Father  Chan  Tin,  but  such  rivals  for 
power  as  Marshal  Ky  and  "Big  Mlnh"  live 
freely  and  well  while  continuing  to  criticize 
Thieu. 

While  President  Thleu  Is  reviled  by  enemies 
of  his  government  as  a  corrupt  dictator,  he 
moves  almost  dally  among  the  people  with 
only  a  minimum  of  personal  protection.  The 
son  of  a  humble  fisherman  from  the  central 
coast,  he  talks  the  language  of  the  people  and 
Is  accepted  by  them.  Thleu  scoffs  at  the  no- 
tion he  covets  power,  saying:  "If  the  people 
or  the  army  would  want  me  to  go  I  would  go." 
So  far.  there  Is  no  other  leader  In  South  Viet- 
nam who  comes  anywhere  close  to  Thleu  In 
popularity — and  that  popularity  appears  to 
be  solid,  despite  the  severe  economic  hard- 
ships brought  on  by  the  U.S.  withdrawal. 

Thleu  is  determined  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle to  preserve  his  country's  takeover  "until." 
as  he  says,  "the  last  bullet."  It  is  this  staunch 
anti-Oommiuilst  attitude  that  has  rendered 
Thieu  anathema  to  the  Communists  and 
their  backers.  In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere. 

V CONCLUSIONS 

"The  American  people  and  Congress  must 
realize  that  the  Vletnamlzatlon  task  has  been 
successful."  says  the  President.  "You  may  re- 
port back  to  the  United  States  that  we  have 
done  everything  we  can  here  to  continue  to 
survive  on  owr  own  and  to  defend  our  free- 
dom. The  most  Important  thing  we  need  Is 
guaranteed  peace." 

Supporters  of  Thleu  have  succeeded  in 
amending  the  Constitution  to  enable  him  to 
run  In  1975  for  a  third  term.  Aside  from  some 
angry  and  anti-Thleu  speeches  In  parliament, 
and  a  few  critical  editorials  in  some  of  Sai- 
gon's 18  dally  newspapers,  the  fact-finding 
group  witnessed  no  popular  protests.  And  If 
Thleu  decides  to  run  for  re-election  next  year, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  win  big.  even  if  the 
Vietcong  should  end  its  boycott  of  elections 
and  vote. 

The  corruption  Is  still  a  problem,  as  It  Is 
in  most  Asian  and  many  other  coiuitrles.  But 
Thleu  has  replaced  several  of  his  militarf 
leaders  and  provincial  chiefs  who  were  caught 
grafting  or  stealing,  and  he  is  cracking  down 
hard  on  others. 

Tbe  ACS'B  fact-finding  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  youth,  intelligence  and  ap- 
parent dedication  of  government  cabinet 
ministers  and  department  experts.  The  aver- 
age age  of  Thleu's  cabinet  is  under  60;  in 
Hanoi,  the  average  age  of  the  Politburo  mem- 
bers is  66. 

Impressive  also  was  the  concern  shown 
by  military  leaders  In  the  provinces  for  the 
welfare  of  the  communities  under  their  pro- 
tection, especially  for  war  vlctln>s  living  in 
resettlement  centers.  Strenuous  efforts  are 
continuing  to  return  peasants  to  the  land 
and  to  give  them  security  against  terrorist 
attack. 

When  conditions  permit,  plan*,  call  for 
soldiers  to  spend  one-third  of  their  time 
working  the  land,  helping  with  the  crops. 

Ambassador  Allison,  who  once  served  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  In  Communist  Czechoslo- 
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vakla,  observed:  "People  in  the  cities  and  In 
the  countryside  give  no  evidence  of  serious 
repression  or  of  living  in  a  police  state,  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  to  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe." 

One  fact  alone  provides  clear  proof  that 
President  Thleu  and  his  government  have 
the  suppwrt  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  national  military  forces,  number- 
ing more  than  600,000,  the  government  has 
armed  the  Regional  and  Popular  forces — as- 
signed to  defend  their  own  regions  and  num- 
bering more  than  649,000— with  M-16  rifles 
and  M-79  grenade  launchers  and  other 
weapons. 

What  is  perhaps  even  n^ore  significant  Is 
that  President  Thleu  has  distributed  World 
War  II  type  weapons  to  the  local  part-time 
militia.  (Peoples  Self-Defense  Forces)  to 
defend  their  villages  and  families  against 
communist  attacks.  In  other  words,  the  ntun- 
ber  of  weapons  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ordi- 
nary South  Vietnamese  people,  apart  from 
the  national  regular  forces,  is  well  over  I 
million.  Dictators  don't  do  this.  Thus,  if  the 
people  preferred  the  Vletoong  to  the  present 
govemnxent,  all  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  turn  their  weapons  "the  wrong  way" 
for  a  few  hours.  This,  of  course,  has  not  hap- 
pened,  nor  is  it  likely  to  happen.  It  is  also 
significant  that  despite  the  war  weariness 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  thousands  of 
young  men  are  drafted  into  the  armed  forces 
each  year  and  continue  to  fight  and  die  to 
prevent  a  communist  takeover.  This,  too 
should  refute  the  "police  state"  allegations' 
of  antl-Vletnam  critics.  , 

And  whenever  there  is  fighting,  the  refu- 
gees still  fiee  South,  never  North. 

South  Vietnam  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
reliable  ally  and  a  sound  Investment  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia.  Given 
peace  and  continued  stabUlty.  it  coiUd  in 
time  become  a  model  of  Asian-style  democ- 
racy, vigorous,  prosperous,  and  above  all 
free. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  of  historic  pro- 
portions should  Congress  accept  now  the 
argument  of  critics  who  contend  that  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  defense;  of  South 
Vietnam  was  all  wrong  and  that  the  U.S. 
should  cut  Its  losses  and  abandon  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  a  hopeless  cause. 

Congress  should  give  close  scrutiny  to  the 
latest  outpouring  of  propaganda,  charging 
the  Saigon  government  was  Jailing  "political 
prisoners"  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It 
should  lot*  closely  also  at  the  familiar  pur- 
veyors of  such  bias  to  determine  (1)  their 
lUterlor  motives,  if  any,  and  (2)  their  finan- 
cial support  and  whether,  as  some  members 
of  Congress  believe,  they  should  register  as 
agents  of  foreign  governments. 

Not  only  members  of  Congress,  but  all 
thoughtful  Americans,  should  examine  the 
facts — all  the  facts — before  making  up  their 
minds.  Americans  have  a  natviral  aversion  to 
being  "sold  a  bill  of  goods."  Yet.  today,  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  our  citizens  are  being 
deceived  by  organized  propagandists  who  seek 
elimination  of  aU  UJ3.  support  for  South 
Vietnam,  thus  enabling  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  their  Vietcong  allies  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  on  the  fighting  front — take  over. 
The  critics  complain  that  the  UJ3.  is  now 
spending  over  2  bUllon  doUars  a  year  to 
support  South  Vietnam.  Actually,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  U.S.  aid  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  amount  to  M13  mllUon  for  the  mUitary 
and  $626  million  for  economic  purposes  in- 
cluding AID  and  PL  480. 

The  achievements  of  a  multitude  of  Amer- 
ican assistance  programs,  though  largely  un- 
noticed by  the  news  media,  have  brought 
about  truly  revolutionary  changes  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  education,  for  example.  U.S.  aid  has 
helped  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
develop  necessary  facilities  and  staff  so  that 
college  enrollment  has  increased  by  fifty  per- 
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cent,  secondary  school  enrollment  by  near- 
ly 100  percent  In  the  past  five  years.  And 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  approximately 
three  mllUon  children  age  six  to  twelve  are 
now  in  schol. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  UJ3.  sponsored  In- 
troduction of  advanced  "miracle  rice"  varie- 
ties, rice  production  has  increased  forty 
percent  since  1968. 

Important  and  enduring  institutions,  such 
as  the  National  Center  of  Plastics  and  Re- 
constructive Surgery  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Administration,  have  been 
launched  with  U.S.  help  and  are  making 
significant  contributions  to  healing  the 
wounds  of  war  and  building  foundations  for 
further  progress. 

Such  development  has  taken  place  despite 
the  disruption  of  war  and  such  Immediate 
problems  ak  the  caring  for  and  resettlement 
of  some  one  million  refugees  created  by  the 
Communists'  1972  Easter  Offensive. 
Aid  should  continue 

Members  of  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cU-South  Vietnamese  CouncU  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations fact-finding  group  strongly  believe 
that  US.  aid  should  be  continued  in  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  provide  South  Vietnam 
needed  for  survival,  and  that  private  U.S. 
investments  should  be  encouraged.  Our  mis- 
sion also  supports  efforts  being  made  to  grant 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  In- 
surance to  private  VS.  Investors  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  endorse  Ambassador  Graham 
Martin's  carefully  considered  request  for  sup- 
plemental aid  to  provide  additional  eco- 
nomic help  and  military  replacements  needed 
to  counter  Hanoi's  infiltration  of  long-range 
artlUery  and  other  sophisticated  new  weap- 
onry. The  mission  applauds  President  Nixon's 
advice  to  Congress  In  his  "State  of  the  Union" 
message  which  urges  that  funds  be  provided 
"to  maintain  strong,  self-reliant  defense 
forces"  In  South  Vietnam, 

To  do  less  would  be  to  dishonor  the  60.- 
000  Americans  who  died  in  the  Vietnam  War 
and  to  discredit  the  United  States  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  To  abandon  our  commitments 
to  that  embaUled  nation — after  having  sup- 
plied It  with  the  means  and  encouragement 
to  fight  for  Its  freedom— would  be  to  desert 
America's  principles  of  liberty  and  human 
rights. 

Rather  than  complaining  only  about  the 
aUeged  wrongdoing  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
would  It  not  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
critics  to  call  attention  to  the  many  open 
violations  of  the  Paris  peace  accords  by 
Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong.  to  their  continued 
aggression  against  the  clvUlan  population  and 
to  their  systematic  murder  of  Innocent  men 
women  and  children? 

Why.  we  ask.  were  there  no  expressions  of 
outrage  when  Communist  gunners  recently 
ambushed  an  imarmed  U.S.-South  Vietnam- 
ese helicopter  crew,  on  a  clearly  authorized 
mission  to  search  for  the  remains  of  Ameri- 
cans klUed  in  a  wartime  crash?  An  American 
officer,  hands  raised,  was  cold-bloodedly  shot 
and  klUed  by  the  Communist  ambushers. 

And  why  do  not  the  critics  complain  at 
still  another  Communist  violation  of  the 
Parts  peace  agreement:  refusal  to  allow  in- 
ternational search  teams  to  determine  the 
fate  of  more  than  1,300  Americans  still  listed 
as  MIA— Missing  In  Action— ao  that  the  long 
and  torturous  doubts  and  anxieties  of  their 
loved  ones  could  at  last  be  put  to  rest? 

Nor  do  we  hear  the  critics  protest  the  ruth- 
less terror  shelUng  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  cap- 
ital of  neighboring  Cambodia,  by  Hanoi- 
backed  communist  insurgent  forces. 

There  Is  reason  for  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress, preoccupied  with  problems  closer  to 
home,  might  succumb  to  the  pressures  of  the 
antl-Vletnam  propagandists.  Recently  the 
U.S.  Senate,  in  a  shocking  retreat  from  re- 
sponslbUlty,  voted  60  to  33  to  cut  off  mUi- 
tary shipments  of  oU  to  South  Vietnam— 
this,  despite  the  fact  none  of  South  Vietnam's 


oil  came  from  domestic  U.S.  stocks,  and  would 
in  any  case  represent  only  two-tenths  of  I 
percent  of  VS.  domestic  requirements. 

Had  the  action  later  not  been  modified,  it 
possibly  could  have  meant  the  end  of  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks. 

Other  actions  taken  or  pending  would  cut 
deeply  into  other  U.S.  aid  programs  for  South 
Vietnam  and  seriously  affect  Its  abUlty  to 
withstand  continued  pressure  from  Hanoi 
amply  supplied  with  arms  and  economic  mus- 
cle by  an  ever-generous  Moscow  and  Peking. 
The  conviction  of  the  group 

It  Is,  in  summation,  the  conviction  of  the 
fact-finding  group  that  the  struggle  for 
South  Vietnam  ultimately  may  be  decided 
not  on  the  battlefield  but  by  the  false  facts 
and  wrong  Impressions  given  to  Congress  and 
the  Amertcan  public  by  antl-Vletnam  propa- 
gandists. 

As  Ambassador  Allison  stated  on  conclu- 
sion of  the  mission:  "The  South  Vietnamese 
both  civilian  and  mUltary,  are  confident  they 
can  stand  up  to  the  Communists — provided 
the  U.S.  continues  to  give  them  the  eco- 
nomic   aid    and    mUltary    equipment    they 

Congressman  Crane  put  it  this  way :  "There 
U  this  concern  that  the  United  States,  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  might  be  guUty  of  turning  its 
back  on  a  commitment  that  we  made  quite  a 
number  of  years  ago  that  came  to  represent 
literally  biUlons  and  bUUons  of  dollars,  not 
to  mention  the  blood  that  we  sacrificed,  on 
behalf  of  trying  to  help  a  people  who  want 
to  remain  free  from  Communist  domination. 

"It  would  be  a  great  tragedy— a  personal 
tragedy  to  the  United  States  and  also  per- 
haps to  the  entire  Free  World— 11  we  did  not 
go  that  last  five  yards  and  give  them  (the 
South  Vietnamese)  the  economic  and  mUl- 
tary assistance  they  need  now  to  absolutely 
assure  their  Independence." 

Some  non-Americans  are  asking  why  they 
are  given  such  a  totally  negative  picture  of 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Excerpts 
from  an  article  dated  September  8.  1973.  sent 
by  a  Danish  correspondent  to  his  paper  in 
Copenhagen,  Is  Included  In  this  report's  ap- 
pendix. It  quotes  the  observations  of  a  Polish 
member  of  the  Intemattonal  Commission 
for  Control  and  Supervision  (ICCS)  and  it 
differs  sharply  from  the  views  of  anti-Viet- 
nam critics  In  the  VS. 

Similar  observations  are  found  in  the  final 
report  of  Canada's  delegation,  issued  after  it 
withdrew  from  the  ICCS  in  dlsUluslonment 
and  frustration.  (A  summary  of  the  Canadian 
report  Is  included  In  the  appendix.) 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  a{q>eal  to  rea- 
son came  from  a  deeply  concerned  American 
observer  with  27  years  of  service  abroad,  the 
past  two  In  Vietnam.  Speaking  from  experi- 
ence and  knowledge,  he  told  the  visiting 
Americans: 

"After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  terrtble 
suffering  and  sacrifice  and  by  the  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  resUience  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  we  have  finaUy  oome  to  the  point 
where  this  is  a  united  nation  built  on 
concepts  of  individual  and  national  free- 
dom and  having  the  abUlty  to  defend  Itself 
against  an  aggressor  who  has  been  trulv 
barbaric. 

"We  have  come  to  the  time  when  this  coun- 
try can  buUd  a  happy  and  prosperous  future 
for  Itself  and  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  peace  and  well-being  in  the  area. 

"Now  we  find  some  leaders  of  opinion  and 
some  In  Influential  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment prepared  to  walk  away. 

"They  cower  before  the  Don  Luces  and 
Jane  FVjndas  of  this  world  and  let  stand  un- 
challenged the  gross  lies  spread  by  Hanoi  to 
discredit  South  Vietnam  and  to  undermine 
the  support  of  responsible  friends  which 
Vietnam  deserves  and  which  we  ought  to 
give  in  our  interests." 
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It  U  to  chaUenge  these  untrutl^s  that  the 
foreg(dng  report  Ls  Issued. 

Our  report  seeks  to  promote  jno  specUl 
Interest  other  than  of  our  natlcfi  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Vietnam. 

It  trtes  not  to  bedazzle  with  Impressive- 
sounding  statistics  or  to  persuade  with  un- 
supported allegations  from  questionable 
sources. 

It  depends,  rather,  on  the  reasoned  ad- 
vice of  trained  government  spectiUlsts  with 
long  "in-oountry"  expetlenec,  and  on  honest 
judgments  honestly  arrived  at  frotn  personal 
observation  on  the  scene. 

In  the  end.  we  have  faith  thatj  the  truth 
will  prevail. 

GEORGIA    FERTILIZER    SltTTATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  B4r.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  a  statement  I  presented  to  this 
body,  I  reported  that  the  A^cultural 
Stabilization  and  Conserratlcm  Service 
of  USDA  has  conducted  an  intensive 
survey,  at  my  request,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  com  acreage  in  m^  State  of 
Georgia  that  has  not  as  yet  h|id  proper 
nitrogen  fertilizer  treatment,  i  The  re- 
sults of  that  survey  were  madel  available 
to  me  late  yesterday.  ASCS  rei>orts  that 
34  percent  of  all  the  com  acreage  in 
Georgia  has  not  had  proper  nitrogen 
treatment  to  date.  This  translates  into  a 
deficit  of  approximately  1,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  f ertUizer.  This  could !  mean  as 
much  as  700,000  acres  of  comj  could  be 
lost  this  year  in  Georgia,  if  Additional 
supplies  of  nitrogen  are  not  mude  avail- 
able. 

But,  all  the  news  yesterday!  was  not 
b€ui.  I  also  was  informed  last  oight  that 
Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp.,  located  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  is  diverting  soma  nitrogen 
material  from  lnd\istrial-use  markets  to 
agriculture  use,  an  amount  su^cient  to 
fertilize  an  additional  40,000]  acres  of 
com.  This  action  combined  wlih  similar 
action  taken  last  week  by  Gold  Kist  will, 
indeed,  be  good  news  to  msmy  d  the  com 
farmers  in  my  State.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  %o  request 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
to  the  press  yesterday  on  thesa  develop- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinUd  in  the 
Record,  as  fc^ows: 

SoMX   Qooo  Nkws  and  Soicx  Bad]  Nrws   m 
QxoKGiA  TucrajxaL  Sttv  KtipH 

Washxwotok. — Senator  Herman;  E.  Tal- 
madge,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  cited  today 
what  he  termed  both  good  new4  and  bad 
news  concerning  the  shortages  of  fertilizer  in 
Georgia. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Senator  said  he 
had  received  a  wire  from  William  !P.  Copen- 
haver.  President  of  the  Columblfi  Nitrogen 
Corporation,  announcing  that  contpany  had 
diverted  some  nitrogen  chemicals  from  in- 
dustrial use  markets  and  had  anjanged  for 
some  exchanges  which  would  release  suffi- 
cient nitrogen  to  fertnixe  an  additional  40,- 
000  acres  of  com  In  Qeorgla. 

In  his  wire  to  Senator  Talmlulge,  Mr. 
Copenhaver  said.  "We  will  continue  to  exert 
our  utmost  ability  to  provide  additional  ni- 
trogen fertilizer  products.  Columbia  Nitro- 
gen's abUity  to  operate  at  capacity  in  recent 
months  Is  in  large  meastire  due  to  assist- 
ance from  you  and  Atlanta  Oas  I^gbt  Com- 
pany in  providing  firm  (reliable  si^pUes  of) 
g»s." 

The  Senator  praised  the  compa|iy  for  its 


excellent  efforts  to  produce  or  find  enough 
fertilizer  for  Georgia's  corn  farmers. 

However,  the  Georgia  Senator  had  quite 
a  bit  of  negative  news  to  report.  Senator 
Talmadge  had  asked  the  Agriculture  Stabil- 
ization and  Conservation  Service  of  USDA 
to  do  a  statewide  survey  of  the  fertilizer 
situation  in  Georgia  so  that  everyone  would 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  sltiiatlon.  The  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Paul  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
state  ASCS,  and  the  results  were  gloomy,  if 
not  disastrous,  according  to  Talmadge. 

Following  are  the  reeults  of  the  survey: 

Fertilizer  dealers  reported  that  they  bad 
11,287  tons  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  hand, 
and  that  diiring  the  critical  months  of  May 
and  June  for  com  farmers,  another  37,677 
tons  were  expected. 

This  Is  contrasted  with  expected  needs  of 
nitrogen  of  109.037  tons.  This  would  mean  a 
deficit  of  approximately  61.000  tons  of  nitro- 
gen for  the  state  this  year. 

Thus  far,  ASCS  reports.  34  percent  of  all 
the  com  in  the  state  has  not  had  proper  ni- 
trogen treatment.  In  terms  of  acreage,  the 
state  could  loee  up  to  701.904  acres  of  corn 
this  year,  U  fertilizer  Is  not  fovmd  somewhere. 

Following  are  28  counties  In  Georgia  with 
severe  nitrogen  shortages  in  terms  of  per- 
centages and  acres  of  com  which  have  not 
received  adequate  fertilizer: 


County 


Percent 
short 


Acres 
untreated 


Appling. 

Becon... 

Baker 

Berrien 

Bullock 

Cottee 

Cook 

Emanuel 

Irwin 

Jeff  Davis 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Laurens 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Montgomery. 

Pierce 

Sumter 

TattnsU 

Ttiomas 

Tm 

Toombs 

Truetlen 

Turner 

Washington.. 

Wilcox 

Wheeler 

Worth 

Total.. 


25 

15,000 

20 

7.500 

2S 

7.500 

40 

20.000 

20 

15.000 

50 

35.000 

40 

11.000 

50 

20.000 

30 

12,450 

20 

6.000 

40 

16.200 

37 

10,000 

40 

24,000 

2S 

10.000 

2S 

12.000 

35 

7.700 

40 

8,000 

46 

12,000 

40 

16,000 

23 

15,000 

SO 

14,000 

40 

16.000 

40 

6.000 

25 

6,000 

SO 

14,450 

30 

15.000 

55 

4.800 

20 

15.000 

34 


371.600 


Senator  Talmadge  reasserted  his  deter- 
mination to  get  more  fertilizer  for  the  state, 
and  he  added,  "I  am  going  to  take  special 
note  of  those  companies  which  are  trying  to 
help  farmers  out  during  this  trying  time, 
such  as  C<Mumbla  Nitrogen  and  Goldklst. 
and  those  companies  which  are  adding  to  the 
crisis  by  reneging  on  their  commitments  to 
deliver  nitrogen  products  during  this  crop 
year.  I  am  now  finding  out  who  ax9  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  Georgia's  com 
farmers,  and  I  am  going  to  act  accordingly." 


NCAA  COMPUTER  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  March  25. 1974,  Electronic  News  out- 
lining the  outstanding  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion in  its  procurement  of  the  sophis- 
ticated computers  it  requires  for  its  far- 
flung  operations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TKOL    WKATHIB    for    NOAA    COlCFUTBtS 

WASHnfGTOir. — Another  "good  guy"  in  fed- 
eral computer  procurement  has  been  singled 
out  by  many  industry  vendors — the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

With  so  many  government  bids  ending  up 
in  bitter  protests  and  costly  contract  over- 
nins,  it's  nice  to  find  some  agencies  scoring 
high  marks  with  hard -battling  vendors. 

Previously  the  Navy's  Automated  Data 
Processing  Equipment  Selection  Office  was 
lauded  for  fair  and  competent  handling  of 
fiercely  competitive  bids  by  industry. 

Most  company  marketing  executives  also 
rank  NOAA  computer  buying  practices  fairly 
high — with  a  few  reservations. 

Technical  expertise  of  staffs  who  run  the 
nation's  weather  forecasting  and  satellite 
monitoring  service  is  ranked  high.  And  the 
new  agency — pieced  together  4  years  ago 
from  a  hodge-podge  of  federal  activities  in 
the  air  and  ocean  field — Is  considered  too 
young  to  develop  in -grained  bureaucratic  bad 
habits. 

Merging  the  assorted  programs  together 
has  proved  a  problem  for  the  NOAA — 
particularly  with  the  all-powerful  weather 
arm  of  the  agency  over-powering  the  ocean- 
ographlc programs  acquired  from  Interior 
and  the  Navy. 

But  the  computer  procurements  that  have 
come  out  of  the  new  agency  have  generally 
been  as  open  as  possible — without  favoring 
any  company  or  partlcvilar  equipment.  Some 
industry  sources  believe  this  was  a  benefit 
of  amalgamating  the  prejudices  of  a  half- 
dozen  different  federal  operations  into  a 
new  agency — resulting  In  a  standoff  on 
vendor  bias. 

A  year  ago.  the  NOAA  replaced  its  bank  of 
Control  Data  Corp.  6600  giant  computers 
with  IBM  Corp.  370/195  systems  in  an  open 
923  million  competitive  bid. 

AU  too  often  federal  agencies  with  a  heavy 
Investment  In  existing  software  programs 
try  to  upgrade  sole-source  within  the  current 
vendor's  line.  If  they  do  go  out  for  competi- 
tive bids,  specifications  are  frequently  writ- 
ten around  the  present  equipment  and  soft- 
ware— virtually  locking  In  the  incumbent 
supplier. 

Indtistry  sources,  however,  said  the  NOAA 
uses  a  weighted  evaluation  system  to  try  to 
assign  values  to  the  existing  software  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  conversion  to  another  com- 
puter system. 

The  NOAA  evaluation  scheme  understand- 
ably finds  a  strong  supporter  in  IBM.  which 
won  the  big  bid  for  weather  forecasting  com- 
puters. But  it  might  be  studied  by  other  fed- 
eral agencies  that  try  to  avoid  or  prejudice 
competitive  bids  to  reptlace  existing  systems 
because  of  the  existing  software  investment — 
frequently  involving  Installed  IBM  systems. 

The  NOAA  evaliiation  plan  also  gave  extra 
bid  credit  iar  p>asslng  benchmark  tests — at 
the  rate  of  0200.000  off  the  bidder's  price 
for  each  bonus  point.  IBM  was  not  the  low- 
price  bidder  for  the  weatlier  forecasting  com- 
puters— but  14  boniis  points  awarded  by  the 
NOAA  reduced  its  bid  price  by  02.8  million 
for  evaluation  purposes. 

Bonus  credit  used  by  an  agency  In  its  bid 
eveJuAtlons  is  always  suspect — since  some 
federal  buyers  have  been  accused  of  Jlgger- 
Ing  the  bonus  points  to  award  the  contract 
to  the  firm  they  wanted  in  the  tiit/t  place. 
However,  the  NOAA  plan  seems  open  only  to 
the  perennial  question  of  Monday-morning 
qtiarterbacking  an  agency's  subjective  jtidg- 
ments. 

NOAA  procurements  have  not  been  per- 
fect—as evidenced  by  the  agency's  contlnu- 
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Ing  problems  getting  delivery  of  the  giant 
Texas  Instruments  Advanced  Scientific  Com- 
puter at  its  Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics  Lab 
in  Princeton.  N.J. 

However,  unlike  other  agencies  that  try  to 
cover  up  their  contracting  problems  by 
quietly  balling  out  the  company,  the  NOAA 
has  assessed  stiff  penalties  against  IT. 

It  was  learned  that  the  NOAA  now  is  re- 
quiring TI  to  provide  the  services  called  for 
in  its  contract  by  paying  for  the  costs  of  an 
IBM  870/196  computer  at  the  firm's  expense 
untU  its  own  computer  Is  installed  and  ac- 
cepted. Ironically,  TI  beat  IBM's  370/195  for 
the  Princeton  lab  contract  as  well  as  CDC's 
Star  computer. 

Industry  sources  here  cant  remember 
when  an  agency  forced  a  lagging  vendor  to 
supply  the  contracted  service  on  a  competi- 
tor's computer. 

Marketers  also  remember  several  NOAA 
bids  for  minicomputers  and  automated 
weather  observation  systems  that  they  sus- 
pected were  written  around  specific  equip- 
ment. This  often  happens  when  a  firm  gets 
locked  into  an  evolving  agency  program  in 
the  formvilatlve  stages. 

In  these  casee,  however,  the  NOAA  awarded 
contracts  to  firms  that  were  not  "wired  Into" 
the  bid  apeclflcatlona — because  NOAA  evalu- 
ators  judged  their  proposals  to  be  superlM*. 

NOAA  Is  not  perfect — but  Its  track  record 
appears  far  above  many  federal  agencies.  Its 
innovative  computer  bujrlng  approaches — 
both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses — should 
be  studied  by  other  government  agencies. 

Unfortunately  the  government  has  no  ef- 
fective way  to  push  good  computer  buying 
methods  discovered  by  one  agency  onto  balky 
or  inept  agencies.  Which  Is  why  Industry 
vendors  are  so  delighted  to  find  offices  such 
as  the  NOAA  and  the  Navy's  computer  buy- 
ing shop. 

DISENGAGEMENT  AGREEMENT  IN 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragedy  at  Maalot,  and 
all  the  other  anguishing  events  that  have 
marked  the  recent  turbulent  history  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  disengagement 
agreement  annoimced  today  is  a  signifi- 
cant achievement.  The  governments  of 
Israel  and  Syria  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  willingness  to  ^compromise  on 
Issues  of  the  utmost  sensitivity  to  them. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissenger  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  his  imtir- 
Ing  efforts  to  bring  the  parties  together. 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  serves  as  the 
chief  foreign  policy  architect  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  consistently 
worked  to  construct  a  system  of  im- 
proved international  relations,  and  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  degree  of  success 
In  that  endeavor.  We  can  all  hope  that 
this  latest  big  step  in  that  direction  will 
be  followed  by  arrangements  to  secure  a 
permanent  peace  in  the  Middle  East  so 
that  the  people  of  Israel,  Syria,  and  their 
neighboring  countries  can  live  freely  and 
as  equals  in  the  world  community. 


DEATH  OF  STEWART  ALSOP 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
was  saddened  by  the  death  this  last 
Sunday  of  Stewart  Alsop,  the  noted 
Journalist  and  author.  I  am  sure  all  my 
colleagues  would  agree  when  I  say  aH 
of  us  feel  a  great  sense  of  loss  by  his 
death. 

Stewart  Alsop  achieved  the  pinnacle  In 
his  iH-of ession  "that  few  others  are  able 


to  achieve.  He  represented  the  best  and 
most  talented  in  a  very  multltalented 
society.  He  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
epitome  of  professional  excellence. 

As  Mel  Elfin  noted  in  a  moving  obitu- 
ary appearing  In  this  week's  Newsweek: 

For  more  than  five  years,  Stew  Alsop  filled 
this  page  with  reportage  and  commentary 
that  was  Insightful,  influen^,  often  bril- 
liant and  most  always  the  eVvy  of  those  of 
us  in  Washington  joumallam  who  lacked 
both  bis  contacts  and  his  clarity  of  thought. 

All  of  us  express  our  condolences  to 
the  family  of  Stewart  Alsop  and  share 
In  their  bereavement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mel 
Elfin's  obituary  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows : 

Sttwaht  Alsop,  1914-1974 
(By  Mel  Elfin) 

"A  dying  man  needs  to  die,  as  a  sleepy 
man  needs  to  sleep,  and  there  comes  a  time 
when  it  la  wrong,  as  well  as  uaeleas  to 
resist." — Stewart  Alsop.  "Stay  of  Execution" 

There  seemed,  for  so  long,  no  limit  to  Stew 
Alsop's  wiU  to  resist.  All  through  a  debUl- 
tatlng.  wasting  illness.  Stew  lived  so  grace- 
fully, so  courageously  and  so  productively 
that  sometimes  it  was  hard  to  believe  him 
a  man  under  sentence  of  early  death.  This 
week,  however.  34  months  after  that  sum- 
mer day  when  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
small  trash  pile  at  his  country  home  and 
found  himself  "gasping  like  a  fish  on  a 
beach,"  Alsop's  stay  of  execution  was  abro- 
gated. At  60,  in  a  hospital  bed  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  In  Washington, 
he  finally  succumbed  to  a  by-product  of  a 
mysterious  leukemia  that  his  doctors  cotild 
neither  adequately  diagnose  nor  treat. 

For  more  than  five  years.  Stew  Alsop  filled 
this  page  with  reportage  and  commentary 
that  was  insightful,  influential,  often  bril- 
liant and  almost  always  the  envy  of  those  of 
us  In  Washington  journalism  who  lacked 
both  his  contacts  and  his  clarity  of  thought. 
To  Stew,  the  tight  little  world  of  political 
Washington  was  "The  Center"  (a  title  he 
used  for  a  1968  best  seller  on  the  Capital) 
and  after  a  quarter  century  in  this  city  as 
editor,  reporter  and  columnist,  he  knew, 
was  respected  by  and  had  access  to  almost 
every  major   figure  of  our  era. 

Henry  Kissinger,  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Moscow  in  1972.  took  along  Stew's  medical 
records  so  that  they  could  be  analyzed  by 
Soviet  doctors.  And  during  his  first  stay  at 
NIH.  Richard  Nixon  himself  called  to  ask  the 
question  that  has  echoed  around  "The  Cen- 
ter" for  more  than  two  years;  "How's  Stew?" 

The  answer,  until  a  final  erosive  siege  at 
the  hospital,  was  that  Stew  was  doing  very 
well.  Indeed.  Whatever  toll  it  may  have  taken 
physically.  Stew's  Illness  seemed  to  enhance 
his  already  great  professional  ■^lents.  His 
final  columns,  notably  those  on  Watergate 
and  the  Presidency,  pecked  out  in  an  office 
that  had  almost  the  entire  city  of  Washing- 
ton for  an  appropriate  backdrop,  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  career.  Out  of  a 
pair  of  columns  on  his  puzzling  illness 
(which  Stew  was  initially  reluctant  to  run 
because  "nobody  would  be  Interested")  grew 
his  last  book.  "Stay  of  Execution."  a  memoir, 
clinical  report  and  poetic  essay  on  approach- 
ing death. 

Even  when  rumpled  in  thought  over  his 
typewriter,  laughing  in  a  bssso-profundo 
voice  at  the  latest  political  joke  or  padding 
about  the  Newswsek  .bureau  4n  an  ancient 
pair  of  bedroom  slippers.  Stew  projected  an 
arUtrocratlc  mien.  His  erect  tiearing  com- 
bined with  a  wonderfully  ruddy  complexion 


to  make  blm  look  as  if  he  had  always  just 
come  in  from  grouse-shooting  on  the  moors. 

With  Boosevelts  (Including  two  Presi- 
dents) as  kin  on  his  mother's  side  and  a  dis- 
tinguished lineage  stretching  back  seven  gen- 
erations almost  to  the  Mayflower  on  his 
father's.  Stew  was  the  very  model  of  the  Con- 
necticut Tankce  gentleman.  Raised  In  a 
sprawling  white-clapboard  farmhouse  in 
Avon,  a  beautiful  New  England  village  near 
Hartford.  Stew  received  the  very  model  of  a 
Connecticut  gentleman's  education — first 
Groton.  where  his  bead  was  stuffed  with 
English  literature.  English  history  and  Eng- 
lish manners,  then  Yale,  class  of  '36. 

Stew  rarely  raised  his  voice  or  lowered  his 
guard  In  public.  He  was  respectful  of  his  el- 
ders, gracious  with  his  colleagues,  considerate 
of  children,  loyal  to  friends,  and  at  aU  times 
manifested  a  pre-llberatlon  attitude  of  cour- 
tesy toward  women.  Even  when  his  l)ody  was 
corroded  with  pain.  Stew  would  struggle  to 
his  feet  when  a  woman  entered  the  room. 

Like  other  members  of  the  Wtsp  elite 
(whose  decline  he  viewed  with  the  same 
clinical  detachment  as  he  did  his  own  ap- 
proaching death),  Stew  took  a  semlscholarly 
Interest  in  his  forebears.  Yet  far  from  being 
affilcted  with  a  "Mayflower  complex,"  Stew 
was  amused  that,  along  with  the  poets  and 
politicians,  his  ancestors  Included  a  mxirderer 
and  an  Indentured  servant  and  that  the  fam- 
ily name  probably  was  derived  from  "ale 
shop." 

In  his  own  generation.  Stew  remained 
steadfastly  loyal  to  the  family  and  family 
name  (he  was  privately  annoyed  when  any- 
one persisted  in  mispronouncing  it  "Al-sop" 
instead  of  "All-sop").  He  deeply  loved  his 
sister  and  two  brothers  and  although  he 
could  argue  politics  long  into  the  night  with 
Joseph,  four  years  his  senior.  Stew  would 
vigorously  defend  him  outside  the  family 
circle.  So  satisfying  did  he  find  the  "sense  of 
being  part  of  a  contlnutmi"  that  he  had  six 
children  of  his  own  and  often  said  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  more. 

It  was  the  family  connections  that  drew 
Stew  into  journalism  in  the  first  place.  After 
four  years  of  war  service  with  the  British 
Army  in  Africa  and  later  with  the  OSS  (In 
1944  he  parachuted  behind  German  lines  in 
Prance) ,  during  which  he  won  several  medals 
and  a  beautiful  British  bride.  Patricia  Han- 
key,  Stew  accepted  what  he  felt  was  brother 
Joe's  "eccentric  invitation"  to  join  him  in 
producing  his  syndicated  column.  In  1968, 
Stew  left  Joe  to  become  national-affairs 
editor  and  later  Washington  editor  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Then,  tn  July  1968. 
he  joined  Newsweek  as  a  Washington  col- 
umnist. 

As  a  stylist,  Stew  favored  the  simple  de- 
clttratlve  sentences  he  learned  at  Groton. 
But  he  gave  to  the  political  lexicon  such 
memorable  phrases  as  "hawks  and  doves," 
"egghead,"  "Irish  Mafia,"  "eyeball  to  eyeball" 
and  "Masada  complex,"  a  description  ol  Is- 
raeli foreign  policy  that  drew  the  personal, 
albeit  grandmotherly,  wrath  of  Golda  Melr 
upon  him  at  a  Blair  House  luncheon  last 
year. 

As  did  many  journalists  of  his  generation. 
Stew  started  out  with  vaguely  New  Deal 
sympathies  but  moved  progressively  back 
toward  the  poUtlcal  middle  as  he  grew  older. 
Personally,  he  was  closely  attuned  to  so- 
phisticated politicians  like  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler and  John  Kennedy;  stUl.  he  long  har- 
bored a  grudging  admiration  for  Richard 
Nixon  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  operators  of 
his  time — ^tintil  Watergate. 

To  the  end.  Stew  considered  himself  a  re- 
porter first  and  a  pundit  second.  He  ab- 
horred writing  columns  on  the  basis  of  cere- 
bration alone,  and  nothing  frustrated  him 
more  about  his  Illness  than  the  long,  en- 
forced absences  from  "The  Center"  of  which 
he  was  such  a  vital  part. 

As  he  had  vowed  he  would.  Stew  Alsop 
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did  not  go  gentle  into  the  nlgtai; 
be  died  kept  faith   with   the 
lived — proudly,    f\illy,    wisely,    lovingly 
did  UB  honor  by  hATlng  been  oui 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preildent,  on 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1974.  tie  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  liassachu- 
settfi  (Mr.  KzMNKDT).  at  the  request  of 
the  Demoratlc  leadership  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
delivered  an  address  on  national  radio 
presenting  a  congressional  vltfw  on  the 
question  of  national  health  care.  The  ad- 
dress was  statesmanlike  in  tone^  thorough 
in  its  scope,  and  evidenced  the^  deep  and 
thoughtful  concern  and  understondlng  of 
Senator  Kennkdt  for  this  national  issue. 

I  commend  this  address  to  <he  entire 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt^  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

To  Pmsidknt  Nixon's  Hzaitr  Ca^x  Messacs 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken^tsdt) 

This  l5  Senator  Edward  M.  Keinedy.  Tm 
speaking  to  you  from  Washington  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  on  the  tubject  of 
"National  Health  Insurance." 

If  you  can't  get  a  doctor  when,  you  ne«d 
one.  If  you  think  your  medical  bills  have 
gotten  out  of  hand,  if  you  think  y<>ur  health 
Insurance  Isn't  adequate,  especially  for  a 
really  big  health  bUl— I  want  t^  teU  you 
what  we're  trying  to  do  In  Congr#a8. 

I^ast  Monday,  President  Nixon  give  ua  his 
views  on  what  the  nation  should  4o  to  solve 
the  nation's  he«ath  care  crisis.  Now,  the  lead- 
ership In  Congress  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
about  a  better  way  to  get  good  health  care  at 
a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

First  of  aU,  let  me  say  that  President 
Nixon's  addreas  demonstrates  tberq  are  broad 
areas  of  agreement  on  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  its  solution.  A  new  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  process  is  in  the  air.  t^e  Presi- 
dent aays  he  is  now  ready  to  work  With  Con- 
gress on  getting  National  Health  Insurance 
Into  the  statute  books  this  year,  $jid  we  in 
Congreas  are  prepared  to  Join  hftn  in  the 
effort.  I 

Congress  agrees  with  much  of  what  the 
President  proposes  to  do  to  solve  |he  health 
care  crisis.  But.  above  aU,  Congress  agrees 
with  the  President  that  there  has  aever  been 
a  better  time  to  do  the  Job,  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  already  hard  at 
work  on  writing  the  legislation. 

Amid  so  much  that  is  negative  teday In- 
flation and  unemployment,  the  energy  crisis, 
the  pending  impeachment  InvesMgatlon— 
amid  all  these  areas,  the  enactment  of  na- 
tional health  insuraaoe  stands  otit  as  one 
of  the  most  positive  achievements!  of  which 
America  is  capable  In  1974. 

Congreas  is  serious  about  enacting  national 
health  Insurance  this  year.  K  the  Admln- 
istraUon  is  also  serious.  If  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation announced  by  the  Preslitent  In  his 
address  last  Monday  is  borne  out,  then  I  be- 
lieve a  far-reaching  bUl  can  be  sejnt  to  the 
President  for  hu  signature  beforei  Congress 
adjourns  this  fall. 

As  the  President  indicated,  th*  Admin- 
istration has  Introduced  its  own  terslon  of 
health  Insurance  legislation.  His  IjUl  la  one 
of  the  major  proposals  now  p^dlng  in 
Congress.  But  there  Is  also  another  bUl.  a  bill 
that  Chairman  WUbur  MUls  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  Ho\ise  atd  I  have 


Joined  In  Introducing,  a  bill  which  we  be- 
lieve Is  better  than  the  President's  bill  In  sev- 
eral Important  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  benefits  covered  by 
the  bill  I  favor  are  significantly  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  proposed  by  the  President. 
Both  bills  cover  many  things — health  care 
in  the  hospital,  visits  to  the  doctor's  office, 
children's  dental  and  eye  care,  in  fact, 
almost  all  of  the  health  services  that  you 
and  your  famdy  will  ever  need.  But  our  pro- 
posal is  broader  in  two  basic  respects.  First. 
It  goes  beyond  the  P^resident's  bill,  by  low- 
ering the  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  out 
of  your  own  pocket  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

Second,  our  proposal  starts  earlier  than  the 
Administration  bill,  by  providing  coverage 
from  the  very  first  doctor's  visit,  for  preg- 
nant women  and  their  babies,  and  for  eye, 
ear,  and  dental  care  for  the  chUdren.  That's 
an  important  difference.  The  health  of  our 
children  deserves  that  high  priority.  Healthy 
children  today  mean  healthy  adults  tomor- 
row and  a  healthy  nation  in  the  future.  We 
want  to  give  all  of  America's  chUdren  the 
best  possible  start  toward  a  healthy  life  and 
future  in  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  a 
health  care  system  that  encourages  parents 
to  save  their  dollars  by  neglecting  their  chil- 
dren's health. 

In  addition,  the  Kennedy -Mills  bill  offers 
new  guarantees  to  families  facing  medical 
disaster  or  catastrophic  Illness.  CUir  program 
puts  a  fixed  upper  limit  on  how  much  you 
will  ever  have  to  pay  out  of  your  own  pock- 
et— no  matter  how  high  your  family  health 
bill  runs  when  a  serious  illness  strikes.  As  a 
result,  no  one  ever  again  will  be  bankrupted 
by  the  cost  of  medical  care.  Every  expense 
over  and  above  your  ceiling  would  be  com- 
pletely paid  for  by  the  program. 

The  next  major  advantage  of  our  bill  is 
that  It  would  be  rvm  by  the  Social  Security 
System  and  paid  for  through  the  Social 
Security  System.  Instead  of  paying  premi- 
ums to  health  insurance  companies,  as  you 
do  today,  you'll  be  paying  Into  Social  Secu- 
rity. The  benefits  will  be  much  greater,  and 
the  cost  will  be  much  less,  because  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  can  save. 

Under  Social  Security,  every  family  with 
income  would  pay  into  the  program,  but  It 
would  pay  only  its  fair  share — 1%  of  in- 
come. A  family  with  an  Income  of  $30,000 
would  pay  $200;  a  family  with  an  Income 
of  $10,000  would  pay  $100;  and  a  family  with 
$6,000.  only  $60.  By  contrast,  under  the 
President's  program,  70%  of  the  families 
in  the  country  would  be  paying  more. 

Under  Social  Security,  your  contribution 
wiU  depend  only  on  how  much  you  make-^ 
not  how  healthy  you  are,  or  who  you  work 
tar,  or  anything  else. 

We  believe  this  is  a  better  way  to  pay  for 
health  care  than  the  proposal  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, where  everyone  would  pay  the 
same  fiat  premium  for  his  private  health 
Insurance,  regardless  of  his  mcome. 

That's  a  major  defect  of  the  President's 
program.  It's  a  windfaU  for  the  wealthy  and 
a  burden  for  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  ladder.  Why  should  low  and  middle 
Income  groups  be  required  to  subsidize  the 
haalth  Insurance  premiums  of  the  wealthy? 
Almost  every  other  Federal  social  program 
is  financed  on  a  progressive  basis,  keyed  to 
a  person's  Income  level  and  his  abUlty  to 
pay.  and  health  care  should  be  no  different. 

Another  good  reason  for  using  the  Social 
Security  System  is  that  your  health  insur- 
ance goes  with  you  always.  You're  covered 
from  Job  to  Job.  You're  covered  between  Jobs. 
You're  even  covered  in  retirement.  You 
earn  the  coverage  while  you  work,  and  it's 
always  there  protecting  you — there  are  no 
waiting  periods,  no  exclusions  or  exemptions, 
no  gaps  In  coverage,  no  sudden  loss  of  cover- 
age when  you  can  least  afford  it.  none  of  the 
other  defects  that  are  so  familiar  in  private 
Insurance  policies  today,  and  that  make  the 


present  system  such  a  nightmare  for  the 
people.  Another  important  reason  for  using 
the  Social  Security  System  is  that  we're  al- 
ready using  Social  Security  for  Medicare.  And 
If  you  don't  think  Medicare  is  loved  and 
widely  accepted  by  our  twenty  miUlon  senior 
citizens,  ask  your  parents  or  your  grand- 
parents. For  thenx,  medicare  has  removed 
the  cost  of  serious  Illness  as  a  fear  of  their 
old  age. 

Medicare  and  Social  Security  are  two  of 
the  greatest  social  prograoos  America  ever 
had.  Now,  they  can  become  the  cornerstone 
on  which  we  build  our  new  program  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

The  President  wants  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  Medicare.  He  wants  to  ttirn  his  in- 
surance program  over  to  the  private  insur- 
ance Industry.  In  the  coming  debate,  well 
hear  a  great  deal  from  the  Administration 
about  the  virtues  of  that  industry.  But  they 
simply  cannot  do  the  Job. 

In  perh^w  no  other  sector  of  the  economy 
today  is  there  such  cut-throat  competition 
over  such  shabby  products  as  in  the  health 
Insurance  packages  being  given  the  hard 
sell  in  every  section  of  the  country  today. 
Shake  your  Sunday  newspaper,  and  the 
chances  are  that  an  application  form  for  a 
health  Insurance  policy  will  drop  into  your 
lap.  Fortunes  are  being  made  by  companies 
today  that  seldom  have  to  jjay  a  claim  be- 
cause of  the  fine  print  in  their  policies.  And 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  system 
breeds  that  sort  of  operation.  There  are  now 
1200  separate  and  competing  health  insur- 
ance companies  In  the  nation,  and  their  prac- 
tices are  a  major  part  of  our  health  care 
crisis. 

The  Kennedy-MUls  bill  meets  this  problem 
by  using  private  health  Insurance  organiza- 
tions In  an  improved  and  constructive  way. 
Instead  of  contributing  to  the  problem,  as 
they  do  today,  they  will  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Its  solution. 

Every  time  you  file  a  health  claim,  you're 
a  threat  to  an  insurance  company's  profit. 
How  can  they  provide  decent  service,  when 
they  have  one  eye  on  their  corporate  balance 
sheet  and  the  other  on  the  people's  need  for 
health?  That's  the  system  we  have  today,  and 
it  simply  isn't  working  the  way  it  should.  But 
Social  Security  is  different.  It  works  for  peo- 
ple. It  cares  about  their  needs.  It's  not  in 
business  to  make  a  profit  out  of  sickness  in 
your  family— it's  there  to  pay  the  bUl  In  time 
of  need,  and  to  guarantee  that,  when  illness 
strikes,  the  cost  is  not  a  burden. 

It's  hardly  a  novel  principle  for  the  Oov- 
emment  to  pay  the  bill  for  social  services 
vital  to  the  people.  It's  been  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  government  in  America 
decided  that  the  education  of  the  young  was 
too  Important  to  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
Today,  our  great  system  of  public  schools  is 
a  moniiment  to  the  foresight  of  our  ancestors. 

The  same  is  true  for  other  areas.  For  forty 
years.  Government  has  been  paying  Social 
Security  to  the  elderly.  For  the  past  ten  years, 
through  Medicare,  it's  been  paying  their  bills 
for  health.  I  say.  It's  time  we  applied  that 
basic  principle  to  every  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

As  everyone  now  recognizes,  the  cost  of  the 
program  is  no  longer  an  Issue  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  After  more 
than  three  years  of  useless  controversy  over 
cost,  the  Administration  has  finally  admitted 
that  the  cost  of  their  program  Is  the  same  as 
the  one  that  Wilbur  Mills  and  I  both  favor. 
The  costs  are  essentially  identical.  The  only 
question  is  whether  you  want  to  pay  that  cost 
through  premiums  to  insurance  companies, 
or  through  payments  to  Social  Security. 

True,  the  payments  into  Social  Security 
will  be  In  the  form  of  a  small  addition  to  the 
payroll  tax  you  pay  today.  But  the  payments 
under  the  President's  proposal  are  also  a  tax. 
The  Insurance  premiums  you  would  have  to 
pay  are  nothing  but  a  disguised  and  hidden 
tax.  But  because  the  President's  tax  Is  dls- 
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gulsed  and  hidden,  pec^le  are  misled  about 
the  real  nature  of  his  program. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  confusion  and  obf us- 
catlon.  Let  us  call  a  tax  a  tax,  and  get  on  with 
the  debate  over  the  really  important  aspects 
of  the  program. 

In  closing.  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mills bill  contains  far-reaching  guaran- 
tees for  all  doctcM's  and  their  patients.  From 
the  very  start  of  the  debate,  several  years  ago, 
I  have  Insisted  that  any  health  insurance 
program  must  contsdn  four  basic  freedoms: 

Freedom  for  every  physician  to  choose 
where  and  how  he  will  give  health  care. 

Freedom  for  every  patient  to  choose  where 
aixd  how  he  wUl  receive  health  care. 

Freedom  from  Government  ownership  of 
the  facilities  of  the  health  care  system. 

Freedom  from  Government  Interference  in 
community  policy  on  health. 

These  four  freedoms  are  the  bedrock  of  a 
sound  and  progressive  health  care  system, 
and  they  are  totally  respected  In  our  pro- 
posal for  national  health  insxirance.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  agrees  with  these  four  freedoms 
of  health.  Wilbur  MUls  and  I  agree.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
agree.  Together,  we  can  build  a  program  that 
protects  these  freedoms  and  that  will  func- 
tion In  the  highest  mterests  of  all  the  people 
of  America,  physicians  and  patients  alike. 
We  have  a  magnificent  new  opportunity  to- 
day. The  initiative  of  the  President  has  given 
new  momentum  to  the  effort  under  way  In 
Congress  to  build  the  program  needed  by  the 
American  people.  I  am  pleased  that  so  many 
are  responding  so  well  to  the  chaUenge.  Let 
all  who  care  about  the  quality  of  health  care 
In  America  come  forward.  There  is  time,  this 
year,  to  enact  national  health  Insurance, 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  promise  of  this  rich 
land  to  bring  decent  care  to  all  its  people. 


U.S.  POSITION  IN  OIL  AS  IT  LOOKS 
TODAY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  reprint  of  the 
late  Harvey  W.  Brown's,  "The  U.S.  Posi- 
tion in  Oil  as  It  Looks  Today,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  Brown's  article  was  written  early 
in  1971.  E^'en  though  several  of  Mr. 
Brown's  specific  political  prophecies  have 
proved  to  be  false,  he  did  accurately  as- 
sess the  volatile  and  explosive  nature  of 
the  Middle  East.  A  close  retullng  of  the 
article  shows  that  Mr.  Brown  had  Insight 
that  mnny  of  us  should  have  shared — he 
could  !«e  petroleum  shortages,  higher 
prices,  lind  imminent  embargoes. 

If  we  had  heeded  Mr.  Brown's  sugges- 
tion In  1971  and  increased  our  domestic 
petroleum  exploration  and  development 
activity,  doubtlessly  we  would  be  in  much 
better  shape  today. 

ExHxsrr   1 
Trx  U.S.  PosmoM  Ts  On.  as  rr  Looks  Tooat 

Let's  explain  what  higher  prices  mean,  and 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits.  If  oil  is  desig- 
nated $3.00  a  barrel,  and  60%  at  the  take, 
the  Arabs  would  get  60%  of  the  $3.00  price 
for  every  barrel  o(  oU  shipped  out — $1.80  per 
barrel.  Call  it  a  tax.  or  p«rt  of  the  profits, 
anytblog  you  want  to  call  it,  but  it  stiU 
would  be  $1.80  a  barrel  for  every  barrel  scdd 
and  e:q>orted  out  of  the  Arab  countries. 

With  oil  prices  at  $1  80,  as  they  had  been, 
and  profits  of  50%,  they  only  got  90  cents  a 
barrel.  If  they  get  the  price  raise  up  to  $3.00, 
it  would  give  them  twice  to  double  the 
money,  and  increase  their  take  by  bilUons  of 
dollars. 


BILLIONS  roK   on. 

It  Is  said  that  these  Arab  and  North  African 
countries  collected  $6.4  bUllon  doUars  in  1969 
from  oU.  When  they  get  $3.00,  it  would  exactly 
double  the  money  and  give  them,  at  this  rate, 
nearly  13  Billion  Dollars  a  year. 

These  last  two  paragraphs  bring  out  plainly 
what  this  Opec  organization  is  striving  for, 
when  the  proof  Is  becoming  overwhelming 
that  the  United  States  U  going  to  be  caught 
short  of  oil.  This  Opec,  as  it  stands  now,  is 
getting  in  the  position  where  they  can  abso- 
lutely name  the  price  of  oU  that  wiU  have 
to  l>e  paid. 

And  what  happens  If  this  Opec  raises  the 
price  to  $6.00  per  barrel,  gradually,  almost 
month  by  month,  yearly  at  least?  What  wUl 
the  Opec  do  when  the  United  States  needs 
many  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  each  day  that 
can  only  be  bought  from  the  Opec  countries? 

Is  the  United  States  going  to  be  ca\ight 
short  of  oil?  It  usee  some  4>^  million  barreU 
it  does  not  produce  every  day.  Many  agree 
it  vrtll  be  impossible  to  raise  its  oil  produc- 
tion beyond  11  to  12  mUUon  bikrrels,  except 
that  Alaska  may  tur»  oat  as  expected  and 
add  a  million  or  two  mcwe  barrels. 

The  Alaska  situation  does  not  look  bright 
for  any  quick  development.  Geological  work 
sizes  It  up  as  a  major  field.  A  pipe  line  needs 
to  be  built  South  acroes  Alaska  to  carry  oil 
to  market.  Court  suits  have  tied  up  its  build- 
mg.  It  may  be  a  year  or  two  before  it  even 
starts.  Drilling  has  practically  stopped.  It 
may  take  years  to  develop  even  a  million 
barrels  a  day — if  that  kind  of  oil  is  proven 
m  Alaska. 

JTND     THE    NrW    OIL 

Canada  is  a  good  prospect.  Reports  say  that 
only  about  10%  of  the  oil  fields  have  been 
discovered.  A  report  credited  to  the  Canadian 
Petroleum  Association  says  that  Canada 
could  deliver  1.6  million  barrels  to  the  United 
States  by  1980.  And  4  nUUion  by  1990.  But 
that  the  cost  woxUd  be  $26  BlUlon  Dollars 
for  development. 

Venezuela,  and  other  Latin  countries  could 
step  up  production  and  could  furnish  more 
than  3  million  barrels.  But  remember,  Vene- 
zuela has  been  fast  in  Joining  with  Arabs  in 
the  new  Opec  organization,  and  will  get  high- 
er and  higher  prices.  All  the  others  will  de- 
mand the  same  price.  T^etanker  costs  will 
be  less  from  Venezuela,  so^his  would  come 
cheaper  than  Arab  oil. 

Indonesia  is  named  as  an  Opec  member. 
Don't  count  on  any  of  this  oU.  Japan,  much 
nearer  would  take  every  barrel  from  Indone- 
sia and  other  coimtrles  In  this  section  of  the 
world. 

There  is  some  11 '^  million  barrels  of  oil 
being  produced  In  the  United  States  today — 
each  day.  It  uses  nearly  16  million  barrels 
each  day.  named  as  around  a  4%  Increase 
over  what  was  used  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

Aroiuid  a  million  barrels  a  day  comes  in 
from  Venezuela,  less  than  800,000  from  Can- 
ada, and  reports  say  nearly  all  the  rest — some 
2  million— comes  from  the  Arab  countries. 
One  rej>ort  says  18%  to  the  UB. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  said  that  the 
U.S.  is  producing  about  its  limit  now.  Ap- 
parently proration  dcm't  mean  a  thing — that 
Texas  wells  are  producing  near  capacity. 
Other  articles  in  "Time",  "UB.  News",  and 
"Newsweek"  say  the  same  thing. 

AU  agree  that  crude  oil  prices  are  going 
sky-high.  Why?  Because  the  Arabs,  Joined  m 
by  Venezuela,  realise  that  the  United  States, 
and  others,  are  in  a  "bole"  and  are  banding 
together  to  run  a  "Squeeze-play"  on  aU.  espe- 
cially the  U.S.  producing  companies— and  on 
the  United  States. 

The  Arabs  have  organized  the  "Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Companies".  It 
is  called  Opec.  They  met  in  Teheran,  Iran, 
and  demanded  higher  prices  for  crude  oil,  a 
larger  percent  of  the  take,  more  to  them  for 
each  barrel  of  oil. 


The  Arabs  are  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait, 
Libya,  Iraq,  Algeria.  Abu  Dahabla,  and  Qatar. 
Venezuela  and  Indonesia  Joined  them — 10  In 
all  said  to  produce  57%  of  all  the  oU  in  the 
world. 

on.    XXSERVES 

They  are  also  quoted  as  having  70.4%  of 
the  earth's  proven  reserves,  amovmtlng  to  371 
billion  barrels.  Europe  now  buys  58%  of  its 
oil  from  these  countries,  and  has  only  a  60 
day  supply  on  hand  at  any  one  time.  Japan 
buys  90%  from  them.  The  UB.  is  depending 
more  and  more  on  this  oil. 

Reports  say  Iran  produces  most  In  yearly 
BtatUtlcs,  with  1.23  billion  barrels  in  a  year, 
and  reserves  of  55  biUion;  Saudi  Arabia  with 
1.17  bUUon,  reserves  137  blUion;  Libya  1.13 
billion,  reserves  of  30  billion;  Kuwait  with 
940  miUlon  barrels,  reserves  71  billion,  and 
Iraq  with  552  million,  reserves  28.5  billion. 

U.S.  Companies  produce  100%  of  Saudi 
Arabia  oU.  75%  of  Libya's,  50%  of  Kuwait's, 
and  40%  of  Iran's.  Oil  Companies  from  the 
west  have  produced  most  of  Iraq's  oil  In  the 
past,  but  Russia  has  moved  into  the  new 
North  Rumalla  field  to  make  them  producers 
in  the  Middle  East. 

What  started  the  Arabs  to  demand  larger 
cuts,  more  money?  The  new  revolutionary 
Libya  Government,  who  went  into  power  in 
1969,  were  hungry  for  money.  They  clamped 
down  on  the  oU  producers,  and  shut  down 
the  wells,  and  said.  "No  more  oil  unless  you 
pay  more."  It  raised  the  oU  prices  higher. 
The  new  price  was  reported  as  $2.20  a  barrel, 
and  a  55%  cut  in  the  profits — 55%  of  the 
$2.20  a  barrel.  It  had  been  about  $1.90  before, 
with  a  50-60  cut. 

This  enthused  others  to  ask  for  more 
money.  But  the  South  America  Venezuela 
Government  did  more — the  Legislature  passed 
a  law  saying  the  government  could  set  the 
price  of  oil  themselves.  And  their  cut  was 
boosted  from  52'"r  to  60% — 40%  to  the  OU 
Producers  and  60%  to  Venezulea. 

Then  they  combined  as  one  at  Teheran. 
They  threatened  closing  down  the  wells. 
They  forcefully  suggested  a  price  of  $3.00  a 
barrel.  News  reports  say  it  was  around  $1.80 
a  barrel  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  before,  and 
on  a  50'*  basis. 

A    GLOOMY    ODTLOOK 

Now  do  your  own  figuring.  The  United 
States  uses  close  to  16  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  Every  year.  It  uses  more.  From  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York  comes 
the  estimate  of  26  milUon  barrels  by  1980. 
Gauging  from  this,  the  U.S.  will  need  13  mU- 
llon  barrels  from  the  outside  then,  less  what 
Alaska  might  produce. 

It's  a  gloomy  looking  picture  for  those 
who  have  to  drive  into  the  station  for  gaso- 
line. Crude  oil  prices  seem  doomed  to  Jump 
to  $5.00  a  barrel  or  more,  eventually,  forced 
up  by  the  Arabs.  And  there  is  freight — the 
transportation  charges — of  $3.75  a  barrel. 
Look  for  50  cents  or  60  cent  gasoline. 

The  Western  oil  producing  companies — 
those  who  drill  the  wells  and  produce  the 
oU  from  the  Opec  countries — lost  no  time  in 
Joining  together  and  meeting  the  Opec.  They 
asked  for  a  solid  agreement  on  the  price  of 
crude,  and  they  wanted  an  agreement  to 
last  five  years. 

There  were  22  of  the  oU  companies  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  largest  companies  from 
the  U.S. — Standard  of  New  Jersey.  Gulf, 
Mobil.  Standard  of  California.  Texaco,  Con- 
tinental, Marathon,  Occidental.  Amerada, 
Atlantic  Richfield,  and  others.  British  Petro- 
leiim  and  Dutch  Shell  were  present. 

This  meeting  was  so  important  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  sent  an  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  to  sit  in  on  the  gatherings  and 
lend  its  importance  behind  the  American  pro- 
ducing companies. 

TAKE  IT  OR  LEAVE  IT 

Even  so,  Opec  gave  the  OU  producing  com- 
panies no  chance  for  further  argument.  They 
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are  quoted  with  a  flat  statement:  "You  can 
take  It  or  leave  It.  We  want  around  $3.26  a 
barrel  quoted  for  oil  around  the  Persian  Oulf 
area,  and  a  higher  price  for  the  rfcet  and  then 
mare  for  us  later  on.  Or  we  will  pass  laws 
giving  us  the  right  to  name  the  prices  we 
want." 

What  could  the  Oil  Producers  si  ly?  Nothing. 
They  could  only  look  at  each  othfr  In  dismay. 
For  all  these  past  many  years,  tl^y  had  been 
operating  under  a  "century-made  rule"  that 
the  Arabs  would  never  work  tagether,  that 
they  could  continue  to  play  on£  Arab  land 
against  another — and  always  4*ve  "cheap 
Arab-oil."  I 

This  Idea  apre*d  out  among  the  oil  In- 
dustry and  Into  oU  channels  of  jthe  Oovem- 
ment.  It  became  a  fixed  notloq  that  there 
would  be  "cheap  Arab-Oil"  forever.  And  the 
smart  thing  to  do  was  save  the  coding  Alaska 
oil  for  futiire  reserves,  and  tUat  we  need 
not  waste  our  time  drilling  m^re  wells  to 
discover  more  oU  at  this  tlmej  Some  pre- 
dicted that  "cheap  Arab-oil"  wonld  even  be- 
come cheaper.  F 

The  rest  of  the  Opec  meeting  ^qas  a  formal- 
ity The  Oulf  of  Persia  countrl^  got  about 
a  (3.25  price  named,  an  Increase  In  prices 
every  year — and  they  gave  a  supposed  five 
year  agreement.  Then  another  toeetlng  was 
set  for  Tripoli  In  Libya  so  that  the  others 
could  settle  on  the  oU  prices  foi'  the  oU  ex- 
ported from  Mediterranean  porta 

Then,  this  suddenly  took  plkce — Algeria 
Jumped  m  and  took  over  61  pai^ent  control 
of  all  French  oU  wells  and  pipe  Unes  In  Al- 
gerU.  This  put  Algeria  In  the  position  where 
It  could  name  Its  own  price. i  Seemingly, 
France  accepted  this  take-over  humbly.  No 
show  of  force  was  made.  Perhaps  that  was 
because  of  the  Russian  fleet  8tai>dlng  in  the 
Mediterranean.  There  was  up  toiward  1  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  Involv^  here,  and 
Prance  used  all  of  It.  | 

Think  a  little  of  having  to  bur  13  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  at  even  |3.00  a  bar- 
rel— most  of  It  from  the  Arabs.  It's  easy  to 
figure  the  cost.  It  Is  so  tremendous  for  a 
year's  supply.  It  should  send  silvers  down 
the  backs  of  the  government  in  Washington. 
The  'balance  of  payments"  threat  comes  Into 
view  again.  This  oU  would  mean  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  going  out  of  the 
U.S.  Where  woiild  all  our  gold  goT] 

WHO    MKLPS  WHO? 

What  has  RnssU  to  do  with  dU  this?  She 
Is  looked  upon  as  the  Arabs  besd  friend.  She 
has  saved  Egypt  from  disaster.  «Dd  Eforpt  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  Russian  armed  bar- 
racks. Her  ships  use  the  ports  of  Borth  Africa 
freely.  Her  Mediterranean  fleet  jequals  that 
of  the  U.S.  Syria  and  Iraq  are(  considered 
deep-dyed  reds.  She  moved  Intcj  South  Ye- 
men, on  the  Indian  Ocean,  whert  the  British 
moved  out.  She  is  fortifying  the  lidlan  Ocean 
Island   of  Socotra  as  a  naval  ai^d  air  base. 

Iran  Joins  Russia  on  the  soujth.  The  re- 
port now  comes  that  she  Is  fuml^ing  money 
and  guns  to  help  equip  Iran's  170.000  man 
army.  She  Is  to  build  them  a  ^80  million 
dollar  steel  mill,  and  a  t2ie  i^llon  ma- 
chine-tool plant.  She  has  promised,  or  is 
building,  an  oil  pipe  line  Into  Iraq. 

And  so  Russia  wants  to  buUdjS  pipe  line 
Into  Iran?  'Why  not  acquire  Iran}  oil  cheaply 
by  trading  guns?  And  why  not  sell  It  cheaply 
to  European  countries  to  make  I  them  eood 
Mends? 

And  why  not.  at  a  ripe  time,  iextend  this 
pipe  line  into  Iraq  and  KuwalU?  They  are 
next  to  Iran.  Remember  that  RUssU  Is  al- 
ready In  the  North  Rumalla  OU  rteld  of  Iraq 

Russia  and  Kuwait  are  "Boeo»n  "  friends. 
Kuwait  buys  most  of  its  steel  %n<\  lumber 
from  BtisaU.  Her  stores  are  filled  with  Rus- 
sian goods.  She  has  five  freighters  ordered 
from  Russia.  The  Russian  "Moshvttck"  auto  is 
the  fastest  selling  In  Kuwait. 

The  Brltlab  have  been  keeping  ^eace  In  the 


Persian  Gulf  territories  for  nearly  a  century, 
hindering  the  larger  Arabs  from  taking  over 
the  smaller.  They  move  out  In  1971.  Iran  is. 
then,  expected  to  move  south  and  become 
protectors  of  these  small  Sbiekdoms,  already 
rich  with  oil. 

When  the  British  left  South  Yemen,  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Russia  stepped  in  as  pro- 
tectors. Above  Aden  Is  a  narrow  Strait  that 
leads  Into  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  up  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  Ships  going  Into  the  Red  Sea,  accord- 
Inj  to  reports,  must  stop  and  get  a  pemut 
fro!n  South  Yemen,  giving  It  this  control  to 
the  South  entrance.  Further  up  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  la  Sudan,  nearly  to  Egypt,  Russia  Is 
establishing  a  navy  base  and  a  missile  site. 
Egypt  seems  eager  to  make  peaoe  with  Israel, 
la  order  to  open  up  the  Sues  Canal — and  let 
Israel  use  It. 

And  Bussla,  soon  after  landing  in  South 
Yemen,  so  goes  the  taU,  backed  guerrUla 
forces  In  Oman,  an  oil  kliigdom  to  the  east. 
Oman  extends  east  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
a  narrow  opening  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Through  It  go  all  the  tank- 
ers that  carry  oU  to  Japan,  Europe,  England 
and  the  United  States. 

To  the  North  of  thU  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
cloee  In.  are  three  Islands  claimed  now  by 
Iran,  expected  to  be  fortified  t>7  litja,  the 
minute  the  British  pull  out  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  area.  Guns  aimed  across  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  and  from  the  Iran  Islands,  could 
control  all  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

The  question  is  then,  why  don't  Russia 
hurry  and  take  over  the  oil?  That  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  west.  The  answer  Is  simple — 
she  would  find  It  Impossible  to  handle  and 
market  all  that  oil  as  It  is  bandied  today. 
The  Western  oU  producers  control  the  west- 
em  markets.  So  Russia  would  be  unable  to 
keep  the  billions  of  dollars  flooding  in  to  the 
Arab  countries.  If  the  Riisslans  stopped  this 
money,  the  Arabs  would  be  deadly  enemies 
that  very  day. 

Maybe  Russia  has  plenty  of  oil?  'Who  knows 
exactly?  But  a  pipe  line  Into  Iran  and  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  would  give  them  a  future  pro- 
tection for  whatever  oil  they  might  ever  need. 
But  In  the  meantime,  let  the  billions  pour 
into  the  Middle  East  from  the  West — after 
they  take  care  of  their  own  people,  most  of 
the  rest  will  wind  up  In  Russia  for  arms.  The 
Arabs,  each  and  all  of  them,  insist  they  must 
have  guns  for  protection. 

It  is  apparent  Russia  is  staging  a  "creeplng- 
In"  game.  You  can  call  the  Arabs  true  satel- 
lites as  time  goes  on.  because  past  knowledge 
has  shown  that  what  Russia  moves  into,  she 
keef>6.  A  glowing  example  is  the  east  Europe 
countries  and  East  Germany. 

So.  more  questions  are  In  order.  Will  Russia 
soon  have  control,  behind  the  scenes,  of  all 
Middle  East  oil?  Will  the  United  States,  in  a 
round-about  way.  sDon  be  asking  permission 
from  Russia  to  buy  Arab  oil? 

A  good  query :  Why  did  the  Arabs  suddenly 
Join  together  In  Opec.  when  past  history  has 
shown  chey  would  never  trust  each  other — 
never  co-operate  In  anything — In  times  past. 
It's  like  moving  the  'Rock  of  Ollbralter"  to 
the  shifting  Arab  sands. 

A    MATION-WIDE    DBILLING    CAMPAIGN    IS    KEBDEO 

The  United  States  will  need  outside  oil  In 
huge  quantities  soon  unl-^ss  a  "miracle"  hap- 
pens. The  future  looks  teak.  Imagine  every 
car,  every  plane,  everyth  ng  else  that  needs 
gasoline — fuefl  to  make  It  go — ftarding  idle. 
Imagine  this  country  l>etng  shut  off  from  the 
oil  it  needs.  Let's  realize  that  we  can't  move 
without  oil. 

Many  experts  agree  the  U.S.  has  great  oU 
fields  to  be  uncovered.  The  time  has  come  to 
find  them  as  qxilck  as  possible.  Every  part  of 
this  Country,  every  State,  should  be  drilled — 
and  then  drilled  some  more — where  there  Is 
the  allghteet  chance  to  find  oil.  A  total  of  25 
million  barrels  of  ol!  a  day  Is  the  object.  It 


wauld  probaMy  take  as  much  drilling  In  the 
next  10  years  as  ever  has  been  done  before  in 
this  country. 

The  Oil  &  Oas  Journal  reports  886  oil  rigs 
drUllng  in  all  the  U.S.  in  February,  the  lowest 
since  1943:  and  at  this  time,  this  country 
is  surely  heading  into  an  oU  predicament. 
This  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  world  at- 
tention since  the  Opec — the  Arabs  and 
others — have  told  us  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
the  oil — or  get  none. 

This  country  should  have  at  least  2600  rigs 
drilling,  24  hours  every  day.  The  Government 
should  stand  behind  this  drilling  as  some- 
thing vital  to  America.  It  should  use  Its  every 
Influence  to  get  the  Alaska  pipe  line  started 
without  a  minutes  delay.  Then  the  nearly 
idle  drilling  rigs  In  Alaska  could  start  whirl- 
ing dovra,  day  and  night,  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Independents,  the  small  money  drill- 
ers, have  been  "cut-off"  from  drilling  by  the 
continued  cry  from  above,  "We  don't  need 
more  oil:  we  have  'cheap  Arab  oil'  from  the 
Middle  East  that  will  flood  Into  this  country 
any  time  we  let  it." 

SMELL    THE    OIL 

It's  time  to  turn  the  Independents  looee, 
the  old  time  "buckaroos".  the  sturdy  ones. 
They  took  the  chances  In  the  past  and 
opened  many  of  the  biggest  and  most  sensa- 
tional fields  ever  opened.  Think  a  little  about 
these  "old  timers",  the  ones  who  always 
dalmed  they  could  "smell "  the  oil  when  they 
start»d  looking  for  a  place  to  drill.  And  go 
back  to  the  days  of  "Dad"  Joiner  when  he 
tapped  the  KobC  Texas  OU  field,  the  greatest 
ever  brought  In,  in  this  country,  while  great 
experts  laughed  at  him  whUe  he  drUled. 

Get  the  Independenu  started.  The  Big  Ma- 
jor OU  Companies  should  help  In  every  way 
possible.  They  should  buy  leases  around 
every  new  "wUdcat"  being  punched  down,  to 
help  pay  for  its  drilling.  The  Government 
should  help  In  every  way  posctble  to  help  In 
drilling  new  weUs.  Let  everybody  help  drill 
the  wells  and  get  the  oU— the  new  oU. 

The  U.S.  lately  completed  selling  "off- 
shore" oil  leases  In  Louisiana  for  fabulous 
prices  from  the  major  OU  Companies.  The 
Government  should  turn  over  every  other 
"off-shore  "  lease  to  the  Majors  so  they  can 
get  more  drUllng  started. 

All  VS.  Government  land  should  be  throwi> 
open  for  oU  exploration.  The  "Depletion  Al- 
lowance" was  reduced  from  27>4%  to  22%. 
Count  this  an  emergency  time — this  "Deple- 
tion Allowance"  should  go  back  up  to  50% 
deduction  for  the  next  five  years  at  least.  This 
gives  the  oil  producers  this  extra  money 
needed  to  drUl  more  weUs  looking  for  this 
new  oU. 

OBTT.T.    AMD    DRILL 

Canada  lies  next  to  the  United  States.  It 
has  barely  started  developing  Its  oU.  They 
say  they  need  blUlons  to  drill  and  develop 
new  fields.  The  Major  Ofl  Companies  paid 
over  tSOO  MflUon  to  the  VS.  for  the  "off- 
shore" Louisiana  leases.  The  U.S.  Government 
should  lend  this  kind  of  money  to  Canada- 
all  to  be  spent  on  "wUdcat"  wells  to  find  new 
oU  fields. 

Mexico  JoUis  the  United  States  directly  to 
the  south.  It  has  a  long  history  of  oU,  of  big 
producers,  almost  record -breaWng  "gushers". 
The  oU  Is  controlled  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. Why  not  make  appropriate  deals  to  use 
much  of  this  oU  and  get  them  started  on  a 
drive  to  open  new  fields? 

And  dont  forget  the  Immense  oll-shaie 
beds  of  Western  Colorado,  experts  agree  there 
are  blUlons  of  barrels  there,  a  future  "bo- 
nanza". If  the  preaent  price  of  oO  is  not 
enough  to  pay  for  separating  this  oU  from 
the  shale,  at  a  profit,  then  the  OoTemment 
should  subsidize  it. 

Many  more  things  could  be  planned  to 
start  the  greatest  drilling  campaign  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  Bnt  one  of  the  first 
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things  is  to  make  truthfiU  explanations 
through  the  ootintry-wlde  press  that  a 
"squeeze"  is  on  In  oU,  that  prices  are  sure 
to  rise  more;  and  to  teU  who  Is  doing  It — 
the  Arabs  with  Russia  possibly  pointing  the 
way. 

This  Country  of  ours  must  have  plenty  of 
oU  now  and  in  the  future.  It  is  a  necessity. 
We  are  being  challenged  by  outsiders  who  are 
fairly  "drowning"  in  their  oU.  They  have  said, 
"No  oil  unless  you  pay  'death'  prices."  It's 
time  to  start  fighting  back. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  BILL,  8.  2665 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  4 
months  ago  the  House  rejected,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  vote  to  continue  U.S. 
participation  In  the  International  De- 
velopment Association.  At  that  time  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  at  this  action.  It 
failed  to  accept  the  realities  of  our  In- 
volvement with  the  outside  world,  the 
growing  Interdependence  of  nations,  and 
our  need  to  help  provide  leadership  In 
creating  a  climate  that  will  permit  co- 
operation rather  than  conflict  in  Inter- 
national relations. 

Now  this  legislation  is  before  us  In  the 
Senate.  S.  2865  would  appropriate  $1.5 
billion  over  a  4-year  period,  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  $4.5  billion  fourth 
replenishment  of  IDA  funds.  We  are  not 
being  asked  here  to  give  unilateral  sup- 
port to  this  institution,  for  it  Is  an  In- 
ternational cooperative  effort,  In  the 
truest  sense.  Twenty-five  other  developed 
nations  have  pledged  a  total  of  $3  bil- 
lion— exactly  twice  our  commitment.  To 
be  sure,  the  United  States  Is  still  the 
largest  single  donor;  but  It  Is  both  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging  that  ©ur  share 
of  total  IDA  funding  has  been  reduced 
from  40  to  33  percent.  Japan,  meanwhile, 
will  nearly  double  Its  contribution,  from 
5.9  to  11  percent;  similarly.  West  Ger- 
many will  increase  Its  share  from  9.6  to 
11.4  percent  of  the  total.  We  in  the 
United  States  should  welcome  this  re- 
apportionment, since  it  reflects  changes 
In  the  international  economy,  and  the  as- 
sumption by  other  countries  of  a  greater 
share  of  the  common  burden. 

The  formula  for  sharing  IDA  contri- 
butions was  worked  out  in  a  complex 
series  of  international  negotiations,  with 
pledges  being  made  by  each  of  the  donor 
countries.  Some  have  already  advanced 
their  contribution.  Last  week,  however,  a 
nieeting  on  the  IDA  replenishment.  In- 
volving senior  officials  of  all  the  major 
donor  countries,  took  place  in  Bonn.  Sev- 
eral countries,  including  Israel  and  Ku- 
wait, confirmed  their  pledges  to  IDA  at 
this  meeting.  But  many  others — includ- 
ing the  major  donors — are  waiting  for 
the  outcome  of  our  actions.  There  are 
stxong  indications  that,  If  the  United 
States  does  not  honor  its  commitment, 
then  many  of  the  donor  coimtries  will 
follow  suit,  and  renege  on  their  pledges. 
What  the  Senate  does  today  will  there- 
fore have  &n  Important  Impact  on  the 
decisions  to  be  made  by  other  donors, 
especially  since  they  are  being  asked  to 
commit  funds  beginning  July  1,  perhaps 
before  action  is  completed  in  the  U.S. 
■Congress.  So,  In  deciding  on  IDA  fimds 
we  in  the  Senate  will  In  a  very  real  way 
determine  the  future  of  IDA  Itself. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  useful  for  us  today 
to  recall  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of 
IDA.  Largely  on  our  initiative  it  was 
established    within    the    World    Bank 
Group  14  years  ago.  We  all  had  a  greater 
sense  of  optimism  then.  Riding  on  the 
crest  of  the  postwar  economic  boom,  we 
increasingly  focused  our  attention  and 
our    energies    toward    trying    to    solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  plagued  the 
developing  countries.  And  so  IDA  was 
created — a  multilateral  agency  to  pro- 
vide the  poorest  countries  with  funds  for 
development  finsmcing  on  concessionary 
terms,  within  the  world  market  system. 
Today  we  are  less  sanguine  about  the 
possibilities  for  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment in  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Even  more  so.  we  are  less  optimis- 
tic about  our  ability — or  our  right — to  di- 
rect and  influence  the  course  of  this 
development.  Our  long  and  futile  in- 
volvement  in   the   Indochina    war   has 
made  us  increasingly  reluctant  to  become 
involved  in  the  problems  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  we  have  be- 
come more  absorbed,  and  rightly  so,  with 
the  serious  problems  of  our  own  society. 
Many  debates  have  taken  place  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  issue  of  foreign  aid.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised  that  some  U.S. 
bilateral  foreign  aid  funds  have  been 
used  to  interfere  improperly  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  some  developing  coun- 
tries. Other  critics  have  noted  that  some 
bilateral  U.S.  aid  funds,  in  the  early  days 
of  our  experience  with  aid,  were  devoted 
to    large    and    conspicuously    "showy" 
capital  projects.  IDA  by  contrast,  has 
been  guilty  of  neither  practice.  In  fact, 
it  has  tended  to  fulfill  the  prime  goal  of 
aid— to  help  the  "poorest  of  the  poor." 
In  recent  days,  another  issue  has  been 
added  to  the  debate.  In  exploding  a  nu- 
clear device,  the  government  of  India 
has  drawn  sharp  criticism  from  around 
the  world.  Its  action  has  raised  serious 
questions  in  the  minds  of'  many  people 
regarding  the  future  of  aid  to  India  and 
to  other  developing  countries. 

But  this  Issue  should  not  be  used  in 
the  discussion  of  this  legislation.  The 
World  Bank  and  IDA  have  not  given  any 
assistance  to  India  or  to  any  other  de- 
veloping country  for  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy,  nor  do  they  have  any  in- 
tention of  doing  so  in  the  future.  Their 
funds  have  gone  to  projects  concerned 
with  the  development  of  agriculture, 
transport,  conventional  power,  educa- 
tion, and  population  control.  The  Indian 
decision  to  "go  nuclear"  does  nothing  to 
change  in  any  way  the  essential  need 
for  these  projects. 

More  importantly,  IDA  represents  an 
international  commitment,  and  we 
should  not  punish  this  agency,  and  all 
the  recipients  of  its  desperately  needed 
funds,  because  we  disagree  with  India's 
action. 

If  aid  is  to  be  effective  at  all,  and  I 
believe  that  it  can  be,  it  should  be  chan- 
neled primarily  through  multilateral  In- 
stltutlOTis.  IDA  has  proved  that  tills 
method  works.  It  has  been  a  successful 
and  effective  experiment  in  creating 
a  multilateral — ^but  nonpolitical — ap- 
proach to  development  funding. 

We  have  learned  a  great  amount  in 
the  last  15  years  about  what  aid  can 


and  cannot  do,  and  about  the  basic  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  the  way  these  funds 
are  distributed.  It  is  our  responsibility 
in  this  body  to  review  all  aid  programs, 
and — if  need  be — to  eliminate  those 
which  are  misguided  or  do  not  work. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  also  support  and 
encourage  those  efforts  which  have 
proved  their  effectiveness.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  fundamental  assumptions 
we  made  15  years  ago  about  the  im- 
pact of  aid  on  development  are  sound  to- 
day. The  compelling  need  we  saw  when 
we  voted  to  create  IDA  is  just  as  compel- 
ling today. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year 
the  world  economy  has  gone  through  a 
difficult  time.  The  rate  of  worldwide  in- 
flation rose  to  imprecedented  new 
heights.  The  price  of  food  soared  in  coun- 
try after  country.  The  price  of  oil  sud- 
denly quadrupled  on  the  world  market, 
sharply  jolting  the  international  econ- 
omy. And  the  process  of  readjustment  is 
still  going  on. 

This  Is  a  time  of  uncei-tainty  for  the 
industrialized  countries.  Some  have 
enough  foreign  exchange  reserves  to  pay 
for  their  increased  oil  bills,  and  all  have 
access  to  large-scale  credit  because  of 
the  size  suid  strength  of  their  economies. 
But  the  story  is  far  different  for  almost 
all  the  developing  countries,  outside  the 
oil-rich  countries  themselves.  In  raw 
economic  terms,  it  hsis  been  estimated 
that  developing  countries  last  year  paid 
an  additional  $15  billion  for  oil  and  food 
and  -fertilizer  imports.  And  In  direct 
human  terms,  this  figure  means  more 
starvation,  more  suffering,  and  more 
disappointment  of  fragile  hopes  for 
development  and  an  end  to  misery. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
mood  in  the  House  when  the  IDA  legis- 
lation came  up  for  a  vote  there.  We  were 
still  reeling  from  the  shock  of  the  energy 
crisis.  But  now,  4  months  later,  we 
are  in  a  much  better  position  to  reassess 
calmly  the  changes  and  readjustments 
this  development  implies  for  the  world 
economy.  It  is  alreadj'^  clear  that  in  this 
case,  as  so  many  others,  the  rich  coun- 
tries will  suffer  the  least,  and  the  poor 
will  come  last.  A  large  part  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  revenues 
that  flowed  to  the  OPEC  countries  this 
year  will  find  their  way  back  to  the 
United  States  and  other  major  developed 
coimtries  in  investment  capital.  Also  a 
good  part  of  the  additional  $8  billion  the 
developing  countries  paid  this  year  for 
their  oil  imports  will  be  used  to  finance 
OPEC  investments  in  the  industrialized 
coimtries. 

In  the  process  of  incurring  enormous 
balance-of-payments  deficits  to  finance 
their  essential  imports  of  energy,  food 
and  capital  goods,  the  very  countries 
which  have  been  hit  hardest  in  the  inter- 
national economic  crunch  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  vastly  the  amount  they  import 
of  these  essential  goods.  For  many  of 
these  countries,  particularly  the  poorest 
ones,  the  level  of  imports  is  closely  re- 
lated to  maintaining  subsistence  living 
standards.  It  is  clear  that  these  coun- 
tries need  help.  IDA  credit  on  conces- 
sional terms,  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
nations,  will  be  particularly  needed. 
IDA  has  responded  actively  to  these 
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developments — not  to  flnanc«  the  added 
costs  of  oil  purchases,  but  to  Finance  de- 
velopment. A  significant  percentage  of  its 
funds  are  being  redirected  Bway  from 
those  countries  whose  economic  perform- 
ance has  showTi  they  are  rea^y  to  grad- 
uate from  IDA  loans.  Thesej  funds  are 
being  directed  toward  the  40  very  poor- 
est countries,  encompassing  ntore  than  a 
billion  people,  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Fourth  World.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  io  mention 
another  specific  example  of  wftiat  IDA  is 
doing  in  cases  of  extreme  nejed.  By  the 
middle  of  last  year,  the  plifht  of  the 
people  of  the  Saiiel  became  tfce  focus  of 
international  attention  and  concern.  For 
several  years,  these  six  coiUTJtries,  with 
a  population  of  over  24  million  people, 
have  suffered  widespread  droikht,  which 
has  become  much  worse  in  jthe  last  2 
years.  While  completely  acciirate  statis- 
tics cannot  be  compiled,  it  ]  is  certain 
that  thousands  of  people  havt  died  and 
additional  tens  of  thousands  |have  been 
incapacitated  by  malnutritic^  and  dis- 
ease. Grain  production  in  lw72  for  the 
region  is  estimated  to  have  been  25  per- 
cent short  of  normal  suppl^j.  Between 
20-30  percent  of  the  region's  fntire  live- 
stock has  been  lost.  The  drou^t  hBis  not 
ended;  conditions  have  not  significantly 
improved;  in  fact  in  many  areas  the 
problems  are  intensifying. 

While  IDA  is  not  a  relief  agency.  It  has 
responded  to  this  disaster,  j  A  special 
drought  relief  fund  of  some  ^14  million 
was  established  last  November]  The  proj- 
ect aims  to  help  the  people  of  the 
drought-ridden  area  to  reestablish  their 
self-sufficiency  through  the  redevelop- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  farms 
and  herds.  By  March  of  thia  year.  $12 
million  of  this  fund  had  alneady  been 
committed  to  specific  projects^  including 
the  development  of  rural  wat^  supplies, 
the  construction  of  wells  and  <ams,  live- 
stock disease  control  progranis  and  the 
establishment  of  grain  storfge  facili- 
ties. 

These  longer-term  development  efforts 
have  provided  a  valuable  complement  to 
relief  projects  imdertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  many  other  developed  coun- 
tries in  response  to  the  drought.  While 
this  response  to  the  request  far  immedi- 
ate international  relief  savfed  untold 
thousands  from  imminent  ttarvation, 
IDA'S  actions  have  pursued  the  equally 
Important  task  of  trying  to  end  the  eco- 
logical imbalance  of  the  whole  zone,  an 
imbalance  caused  in  part  by  unwise 
agricultural  practices.  T 

In  addition  to  the  special  'fund,  two 
regular  IDA  loams  have  been  made  this 
year  to  countries  in  the  affected  area:  a 
$3.8  million  credit  to  Maurltatila  for  an 
education  program;  and  a  IT. 5  million 
loan — on  March  28 — to  Chad  for  Irriga- 
tion projects.  Further  IDA  loins,  total- 
ing $20.5  million,  are  schediiled  to  be 
committed  in  the  next  several  months. 
Since  1970  IDA  credits  to  the  six-country 
area  have  reached  $134.2  million,  or 
slightly  more  than  $1  per  capita  armu- 
ally.  One  dollar  a  year  may  seem  an 
insignificant  amoimt,  but  for  these  coun- 
tries, some  with  per  capita  incomes  of  $70 
or  less  annually,  the  Impact  m|ay  be  sub- 
stantial. 


Recently,  reports  began  to  appear  of  a 
similar  and  equally  tragic  story  of  devas- 
tation, starvation,  and  human  misery  for 
over  IMs  million  people  in  the  drought- 
effected  regions  of  Ethiopia.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  tragedy  was  frightening.  Per- 
haps 100,000  to  150,000  people  died  of 
starvation;  another  million  and  a  half 
were  left  destitute;  crops  In  the  most 
seriously  affected  provinces  of  Tlgre  and 
Wolo  were  almost  totally  lost;  and  live- 
stock Josses  were  estimated  in  some  areas 
at  85  percent. 

Since  1972,  $108.7  million  In  IDA  cred- 
its have  been  committed  to  Ethiopia.  This 
is  nearly  $2  per  capita  annually  in  this 
country,  with  an  atmual  per  capita  in- 
come of  only  $80. 

In  the  next  few  months,  IDA  expects 
to  commit  an  additional  $30  million  to 
Ethiopia  for  three  specific  projects. 

First,  there  is  $10  million  for  a  drought 
rehabilitation  program  to  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  agricultural  economy 
in  the  most  severely  affected  provinces  of 
Tigre  and  Wolo.  This  project  will  also 
help  to  create  the  basis  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  by  pro- 
viding for  such  fundamental  programs 
as  the  construction  of  nu-al  roads,  water 
supplies,  and  medical  facilities. 

Second,  another  $12  million  is  sched- 
uled for  the  continuation  of  an  IDA  proj- 
ect in  the  Wolamo  district  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country.  This  will  Include 
such  essential  development  components 
as  livestock  services,  soil  conservation, 
roads,  and  artisan  training. 

Finally,  some  $9y2  million  is  com- 
mitted for  the  first  5 -year  phase  of  a 
comprehensive  agricultural  settlement 
and  development  program,  designed  to 
provide  the  basic  services,  Infrastructure 
and  institutions  needed  to  settle  per- 
manently about  24,000  farm  families  in 
the  Tigre  Province. 

Mr.  President.  IDA  makes  possible 
programs  such  as  these — directed  toward 
solving  long-term  problems  of  providing 
irrigation  and  water  supplies,  and  estab- 
lishing adequate  storage  facilities  in  or- 
der to  save  valuable  crops  otherwise  lost 
each  year.  Funds  committed  to  this  kind 
of  essential  development  project  could 
go  a  long  way  towards  preventing  cata- 
strophies  of  such  magnitude  from  oc- 
curring again. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  "have  na- 
tion" to  support  and  encourage  every 
serious  effort  to  assist  those  people  whose 
lives  otherwise  hold  no  future,  no  chance, 
no  hope.  These  are  the  "people  of  IDA." 
These  are  the  people  whose  lives  in  a 
very  tangible  way  will  be  enriched  or  not 
by  our  actions  here  today.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  we  will  deny  them  this  chance. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  these  "people  of  IDA"  a  pledge  of  our 
continued  commitment  to  action.  Let  us 
try  to  recapture  some  of  the  optimism 
and  spirit  of  commitment  we  once  had 
that  the  encircling  grip  of  poverty  can  be 
broken.  We  may  not  always  succeed,  but 
to  give  up  this  effort  would  be  uncon- 
scionable. We  may  at  times  become  frus- 
trated when  progress  seems  slow ;  but  the 
need — and  the  opportunity — remain.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  approval  to 
this  legislation. 


STATE  EDUCATION  CHIEFS  DIS- 
AGREE WITH  PRESIDENTS  EDU- 
CATION STATEMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  sire  well  aware 
of  the  substantial  time  and  effort  put  in 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  Senate  In  fashioning 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.  All 
of  my  colleagues  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  attention  to  this  measure 
with  the  goal  of  developing  the  best  pos- 
sible Federal  education  programs. 

Yet,  just  2  days  after  the  Senate  passed 
this  bill.  President  Nixon  Issued  an  un- 
warranted attack  of  its  provisions  claim- 
ing that  they  create  rather  than  solve 
problems  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
public  education  In  America. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately,  there  are 
many  individuals  in  this  country  who 
have  greater  expertise  and  experience  in 
the  process  of  providing  quality  educa- 
tion than  the  President.  Among  these 
persons  are  the  top  school  ofQcials  in  the 
50  States  and  territories  who  have, 
thi^ough  their  CouncU  of  Chief  State 
School  Ofificers.  forthrightly  replied  to 
the  numerous  criticisms  found  In  the 
President's  statement.  I  think  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  should  read  this  ex- 
cellent response  and  I  ELsk  uuEUiimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stat*     Eddcation     Chikfs     Disagree     Wfth 
Presidbnt's    Education   Statement 

The  CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
representing  all  state  superintendents  and 
commissioners  of  education,  took  issue  today 
with  the  education  statement  by  President 
Nixon  of  May  32.  The  President's  statement 
that  the  Senate  version  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  S.  16S9,  creates  rather 
than  solves  problems  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  public  education  In  America  is  simply 
not  accurate.  The  Senate  bill  is  a  significant 
step  forward  in  federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion, and  contains  numerous  creative  Initia- 
tives. 

WhUe  the  President  la  critical  of  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  federal  programs  In  the 
Senate  bUl,  we  find  the  Senate  provision  of 
consolidated  applications,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  tJ.3,  Commissioner's  discretionary 
funds  advantageous  for  both  state  and  fed- 
eral education  leadership.  We  can  understand 
the  President's  objectlona  to  the  mandated 
funding  levels  under  the  Senate  consolida- 
tion, because  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
consistently  advocated  reduced  federal  fund- 
ing for  elementary  and  secondary  programs, 
budgeting  for  example  $300  million  less  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  FT 
1975  than  was  appropriated  In  FT  1974. 

The  President  objects  to  the  Senate's  ad- 
dition of  certain  new  categorical  assistance 
progTSuns.  We  feel  that  this  objection  is  short- 
sighted since  new  Senate  programs  for  read- 
ing education,  bilingual  education,  and 
handicapped  children  meet  obvious  needs 
In  every  state  and  locality,  needs  whl<^  the 
Administration  acknowledges  but  refuse*  to 
meet  with  additional  federal  resources. 

We  find  the  President's  objection  to  new 
bureaucratic  structures  in  the  Senate  bill 
specious.  In  the  same  paragraph  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  he  objects  to  the  Senate 
prohibition  of  decentralization  of  federal 
programs  to  HEW  regional  otDoes.  In  a  time 
when  this  Administration  Is  propoeing  re- 
duced funding  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary programs.  It  Is  the  Administration  which 
has  advocated  this  new  bureaucratlo  struc- 
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ture  of  regional  administration.  The  experi- 
ence of  state  education  agencies  across  the 
nation  has  been  that  the  HEW  regional  offi- 
ces Impose  "cumbersome,  time  consuming, 
and  restrictive  administrative  procedures" 
far  mor»*objectlonable  than  the  minor  ad- 
ministrative provisions  In  the  Senate-passed 
bUl.  Chief  State  School  Officers  have  found, 
In  fact  that  the  regionalizatlon  effort  In  HEW 
Is  in  fact  a  means  of  under-cutting  the  fed- 
eral commitment  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  or  giving  states  more  ad- 
ministrative flexibility. 

By  once  again  focusing  on  the  busing  Issue 
In  his  statement  on  education,  the  President 
persists  in  appealing  to  fears  and  prejudices 
rather  than  lending  leadership  on  behalf  of 
equal  opportunity.  The  President  reiterates 
the  scare  terms  of  "forced  busing"  and  "ra- 
cial   balance",   rather   than    discussing    the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  The  House  version  of  the  bill,  H.R.  69, 
contains,    for   example,    a    provision    which 
would  allow  the  reopening  of  effective  court 
orders  In  school  desegregation  cases,  a  to- 
tally Illogical  provision  which  would  lead  to 
repeated  unnecessary  civil  strife  and  admin- 
istrative chaos  for  school  officials.  Chief  State 
School  Officers  support  the  more  moderate 
Senate  provisions  which  mandate  constitu- 
tional guarantees  In  this  controversial  area. 
The  President  concludes  his  list  of  objec- 
tions to  the  Senate  bill  by  reiterating  the 
need  for  advance  funding  for  federal  pro- 
grams   In    education.    State   school    officials 
heartily    endorse    the    concept    of    advance 
funding  as  a  means  of  eliminating  present 
uncertainties  In  federal  programs.  However, 
the  President  fails  to  note  that  the  consoli- 
dation provisions  In  the  Senate  bUl  mandate 
advance  funding  as  a  prerequUlte  for  any 
consolidation.  Chief  State  School  Officers  will 
support  any  Administration  proposal  for  ad- 
v4nce  funding,  such  as  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations request. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  President  will  put 
aside  some  of  the  political  considerations  in 
his  May  22  message  and  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Senate  an  i  House  conferees  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  legislation.  In 
order  that  the  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations necessary  for  FY  1975  may  be  com- 
pleted. 


CARDINAL  MINDSZENTY'S  VISIT 
TO  DETROIT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
during  his  tour  of  the  United  States, 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  honored 
the  State  of  Michigan  by  visiting  the 
great  city  of  Detroit  and  offering  mass  In 
one  of  Its  churches. 

His  arrival  In  Detroit  Inspired  an  out- 
pouring of  affection  and  respect  for  what 
he  has  imdergone.  and  what  he  has  stood 
for,  not  only  from  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian community,  but  from  thousands 
of  others  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  In  Uie  Detroit  News 
recounting  Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  visit 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rn)  Torture  Recalled  bt  Mindszkntt 

(By  Nancy  Manser) 
Jozsef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  a  symbol  of 
antl-commimism  dtjrlng  15  years  of  self- 
imposed  exUe  In  a  VS.  legation  In  Hungary, 
says  Communists  "tortured  "  him  to  obtain  a 
confession  on  treason  charges. 

"One  should  know  what  It  means  to  be 
Imprisoned  day  and  night  In  the  hands  of 
these  torturing  Communist  police,"  said  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty,  through  an  interpreter  yes- 
terday during  a  visit  to  Detroit. 


"Every  day  three  physicians  examined  me 
as  to  how  long  and  how  much  more  I  was 
able  to  endure." 

The  cardinal's  visit  to  Detroit  yesterday  was 
his  first  trip  here  since  1947. 

The  82-year-old  Mlndszenty,  his  face  deeply 
lined  with  age  but  otherwise  appearing 
healthy,  met  Detroit  Hungarians  on  the  lawn 
of  Holy  Cross  Church  on  Detroit's  southwest 
side  and  took  part  in  the  evening  mass.  Fol- 
lowing the  mass,  he  was  a  guest  at  a  dinner 
for  60  persons. 

The  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  announce 
publication  of  his  memoirs,  which  will  con- 
tain, he  said,  an  account  of  his  imprisonment 
and  coerced  confession  by  Hungarian  Com- 
munist leaders. 

He  Is  making  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  Detroit,  he  will  visit  Cleveland. 
Toledo.  Buffalo.  Washington  and  Los  Angeles. 
The  Imprisonment,  following  the  1956  Hun- 
garian uprising,  ended  with  Mlndszenty  seek- 
ing refuge  In  the  U.S.  legation  In  Budapest. 
He  stayed  there  15  years  In  self-imposed  exile 
to  symbolize  his  country's  take-over  by  the 
Communists. 

He  left  Hungary  In  1971  on  orders  from 
the  Pope. 

The  departure  from  his  native  land.  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty  said  yesterday,  was  "the 
gravest  cross  of  my  life  to  bear." 

The  cardinal  reflected  on  the  young,  the 
state  of  morals,  his  native  land  and  his  im- 
prisonment. 

Young  people  of  the  world,  he  said,  wUl 
have  to  "return  to  God  and  the  truth." 

In  the  cardinal's  view,  the  world's  most 
critical  problem  Is  moral  decay,  since  respect 
for  parents  and  older  people,  he  said,  Is 
"getting  weaker  and  weaker."  As  a  result, 
crimes  committed  by  children  are  increas- 
ing, he  said. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty.  now  living  In  Vienna, 
was  removed  from  Himgary  by  order  of  the 
Pope  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  Improve 
church-state  relations  In  Hungary. 

But  the  cardinal  asserted:  "After  my  leav- 
ing Hungary  the  situation  did  not  Improve  in 
the  country  or  anywhere  else  In  the  world." 
He  said  Hungarian-Americans  can  help 
relatives  In  Hungary  by  keeping  in  touch, 
consoling,  visiting,  sending  money  and  gifts. 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Arthur  Krawczak  of  the 
Detroit  Archdiocese  accompanied  him  to  the 
church  from  the  airport. 

There,  he  was  greeted  by  Detroit  City  Coun- 
cU President  Carl  Levin,  acting  for  the  mayor, 
and  former  Councilman  Mary  Beck. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  also  had  a  half-hour 
meeting  at  the  church  with  John  Cardinal 
Dearden,  archbishop  of  Detroit. 


and  dangers,  and  drawing  some  con- 
clusions. 

TOWARD    A    NATIONAL    HEALTH    POLICT 

Let  us  define  in  specific  terms,  our 
goal.  It  has  been  expressed  in  varying 
ways,  but  most  will  agree  that  Americans 
want  quality  health  care  that  is  available 
to  everyone  at  a  cost  he  can  afford.  The 
key  words  here  are  quaUty.  availability, 
and  cost.  Such  a  goal  is  a  worthy  one. 

The  principal  forces  underlying  the 
present  desire  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  center  in  the  concepts  of 
rights  and  equality.  Oiu-  purpose  is 
to  offer  all  Americans  the  right  to  pro- 
cure good  health  care.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  offer  equal  health  care  benefits  to 
all  our  citizens. 

A  national  health  policy  must  be  based, 
Chen,  first  of  all,  upon  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  each  American  to  equal 
health  care. 

RIGHT  TO  HEALTH  CARE 

In  the  discussion  of  national  health  in- 
surance someJ;iave  termed  health  care  as 
a  right  of  each  citizen.  May  I  qualify  that 
statement  by  asserting  that  a  right  to 
good  health  care  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  proposition  of  giving  each  citizen  free 
health  care.  We  do  not  give  every  Amer- 
ican property  merely  because  he  has  a 
right  to  own  it.  He  must  work  for  it,  and 
pay  the  price  for  it.  The  same  is  true  with 
health  benefits.  It  appears  to  me  that 
health  care  is  a  right  in  the  sense  that 
every  person  should  have  the  right  to 
procure  good  health  care  if  he  wants  it, 
and  If  he  will  take  the  steps,  according 
to  his  ability,  to  obtain  It. 

Such  a  right  also  necessarily  entails 
a  responsibility.  To  bestow  health  care 
as  a  right  upon  each  American  without 
also  requiring  a  concurrent  responsibil- 
ity, is,  In  a  very  literal  way,  irresponsible. 

KQUALTTT  OF  HEALTH  CARX 


BASICS  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE— PART  IH 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  third  in  a  series  of  statements  that  I 
am  making  on  national  health  insurance. 
It  is  particularly  significant  that  both  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  presently 
are  holding  hearings  on  this  subject. 

In  the  last  two  statements  I  have  at- 
tempted to  identify  the  problems  of 
health  care  in  America  today;  I  have  at- 
tempted to  perceive  the  public  feeling  on 
what  needs  to  be  done;  I  have  offered 
some  basic  principles  on  which  to  build ; 
and  I  have  proposed  a  solution  In  the 
form  of  the  Health  Care  Insurance  Act, 
or  medlcredlt  bill,  sponsored  principally 
by  Senator  'Vance  Hartke  and  myself, 
along  with  180  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at 
the  broad  picture  of  national  health  in- 
surance by  specifying  a  goal  to  work 
toward,  discussing  some  specific  Issues 


"Everyone  should  have  equal  health 
benefits,"  Is  a  common  assertion.  May  I 
suggest  that  a  more  realistic  statement 
would  go  like  this:  "Everyone  should 
have  equal  access  to  equal  health  care." 
The  actual  bestowal  of  and  access  to 
are  different  entitles.  The  first  requires 
no  responsibility;  the  second  requires 
concurrent  responsibility. 

The  Idea  of  equality  and  democracy 
was  of  primary  concern  to  Alexis  de 
Toquevllle,  who,  In  his  classic  work 
"Democracy  in  America,"  Identified  the 
unlimited  passion  for  equality  to  be  a 
chief  danger  to  democracy: 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  manly  and  lawful  pas- 
sion for  equality  that  Incites  men  to  wish 
all  to  be  powerfiU  and  honored.  This  pas- 
sion tends  to  elevate  the  humble  to  the 
rank  of  the  great;  but  there  exists  also  In 
the  human  heart  a  depraved  taste  for  equal- 
ity, which  Impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to 
lower  the  powerful  to  their  own  level  and 
reduces  men  to  prefer  equality  in  slavery 
to  Inequality  with  freedom  ... 

I  think  that  democratic  communities  have 
a  natural  taste  for  freedom;  left  to  them- 
selves, they  wUl  seek  It,  cherish  It.  and 
view  any  privation  of  It  with  regret.  But 
for  equality  their  passion  is  ardent,  in- 
satiable. Incessant,  Invincible;  they  call  for 
equality  In  freedom;  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  that,  they  still  call  for  equality  m 
slavery.  They  will  endure  poverty,  servitude, 
barbarism,  but  they  will  not  endure  aristoc- 
racy. 
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National  health  insurance  is  one  area 
where  the  excesses  of  equalil  y  seem  to  be 
manifest  most  dangerously.  This  idea  de- 
serves serious  thought.  We  inust  beware 
of  rhetoric  promising  total]  equality  in 
health  care,  because  not  only  is  it  often 
politically  motivated,  but  because  it  feeds 
the  insatiable  appetite  for  the  equality  of 
which  Mr.  de  Tocqueville  speaks,  that 
may  ultimately  lead  to  equality  not  In 
freedom  or  in  quality  health  csu^.  but 
equality  in  subjection  arid  mediocre 
health  care.  In  a  mania  to  b^tow  gratui- 
tously equal  health  benefit^  upon  each 
person  regardless  of  other  cohsiderations, 
we  may  well  end  up  with  a  siiuation  com- 
parable to  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  where  quality  health  care  has 
been  sacrificed  for  equal  health  care. 

The  bases,  then,  for  a  natiional  health 
policy  may  be  thus  stated :    | 

First.  Every  American  hap  a  right  to 
obtain  good  health  care.  Thi4  right  arises 
from  his  responsibility  to  qrociu-e  good 
health  care  by  personal  diligence  and 
initiative.  { 

Second.  Every  American  jdeserves  an 
equal  opportimity  to  obtain  ^ual  health 
care  comparable  to  that  of  fvery  or  any 
other  American. 

Various  plans  have  been  I  offered — all 
with  a  similar  goal^aut  with  different 
means.  I  have  shown  how  the  medicredit 
bill.  S.  444,  is  most  consistent;  with  funda- 
mental social  and  eccniomic  principles  of 
health  care,  and  why  it  offers  the  most 
realistic  path  toward  the  gom.  I  add  that 
it  is  not  a  perfect  plan,  but  t^ie  structiu^ 
Is  sound,  and  can  be  added  to.  We  have 
therein  a  solid  base  to  work  upon. 

The  principal  differences  between  the 
bills  before  the  Congress  lie  in  three  gen- 
eral areas,  and  to  these  issue^  I  now  wish 
to  speak: 

First,  compulslc«i  versus  ifoluntarism; 
second,  payroll  tax  versus  i&^  credit:  and 
third,  bureaucratic  admini^ation  and 
planning  versus  the  free  mai^et  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

coKPtTLSiON'  vxastrs  voLtrkrAUSM 

Medicredit  is  the  only  lilan  that  is 
completely  volxmtary.  I  consider  this  to 
be  essentia!  and  of  the  first  priority.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  negate  the  very 
ethic  of  freedom  in  America.  \ 

I  fall  to  perceive  by  what  standard  or 
reasoning  people  should  be  forced  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  national  heal^  insiirance 
plan  against  their  will.  T 

Some  will  say.  "Health  Instirance  must 
be  universal.  Therefore  It  must  be  com- 
pulsory." 1 

Why  must  we  force  healljh  Insurance 
upon  unwilling  citizens?  If  they  do  not 
want  It,  why  should  that  jeopardize  the 
rest  of  society? 

Health  is  too  much  a  maiter  of  indi- 
vidual concern  and  initiative  to  hand 
that  responsibility  to  socletyj  If  one  per- 
son elects  not  to  purchase  health  insur- 
ance, he  does  not  harm  ma.  If  he  gets 
seriously  ill  or  suffers  catastrophic  medi- 
cal bills,  what  is  that  to  me,  if  he  refused 
to  provide  against  such  emergency?  Does 
it  then  become  my  responsltility  ?  Shall 
I  repair  the  hole  in  my  neighbor's  roof 
against  his  own  will,  and  regardless  of  his 
own  negligence?  I 

I  realize  that  well-meaning  persons 
feel  that  all  should  participate  for  their 
own  good.  But  I  reiterate  mtst  solemnly 


the  warning  given  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in 
his  classic  work,  "Representative  Gov- 
ernment": 

It  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  If  Im- 
patient or  disappointed  reformers,  groaning 
under  the  Impediments  opposed  to  the  most 
salutary  public  improvements  by  the  Ignor- 
ance, the  indifference,  the  Intractableness, 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  a  people,  and  the 
corrupt  combinations  of  selfish  private  Inter- 
ests armed  with  the  powerfiU  weapons  af- 
forded by  free  institutions,  should  at  times 
sigh  for  a  strong  hand  to  bear  down  all  these 
obstacles,  and  compel  a  recalcitrant  people 
to  be  better  governed.  But  those  who  look  In 
any  such  direction  for  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  leave  out  of  the  idea  of  good  govern- 
ment its  principal  element,  the  improvement 
of  the  people  themselves.  One  of  the  benefits 
of  freedom  is  that  under  it  the  ruler  cannot 
pass  by  the  people's  minds,  and  amend  their 
affairs  for  them  without  amending  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  reason  is  suffi- 
cient to  merit  force  interfering  with  lib- 
erty of  action  except  self-protection.  The 
only  purpose  to  which  social  force  ought 
to  be  executed  over  the  liberties  of  an  in- 
dividual can  only  be  to  protect  the  com- 
munity or  society  against  his  harmful 
actions.  His  own  good  is  not  sufficient 
warrant. 

The  responsibility  of  the  many  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poor  can  be  handled  by 
financing  a  plan  from  general  income  tax 
revenues,  and  then  only  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  themselves. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  experience 
with  medicare,  wherein  95  percent  of  the 
eligible  participants  signed  up  for  the 
benefits.  Indicates  that  universal  par- 
ticipation is  hardly  a  major  problem. 

PATSOIX  TAX  VERStrS  TAX  CBKDrr 

The  problems  of  adding  to  the  payroll 
tax  are  well  known.  Such  a  tax  is  regres- 
sive. Js  easily  and  inevitably  Increased 
and,  ironically,  is  most  oppressive  to  the 
middle-income  family  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  help  meet  its  medical  bills.  The 
employer-employee  compulsory  flnanc- 
ingem  bodied  in  the  administration's 
CHIP  is  merely  a  variation  of  a  payroll 
tax — to  be  deducted  ultimately  from 
the  worker's  take-home  pay. 

A  viable  alternative  to  the  payroll  tax 
is  the  tax  credit.  This  approach  is  widely 
recognized  by  the  best  experts  to  be  a 
more  equitable  way  of  financing  health 
insurance  and  distributing  its  benefits. 
A  new  study  published  by  the  University 
of  Iowa  graduate  program  In  hospital 
and  health  adminlstraUon.  as  part  of  its 
"Health  Care  Researcn  Series"  points 
out  that  the  medicredit  tax  credit  ap- 
proach "is  indeed  significant  and  cer- 
tainly warrants  consideration."  The 
study  points  out  that  the  tax  credit  idea 
is  "predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  greater  the  tax  liability,  the  greater 
the  individual's  ability  to  purchase 
health  care  services  or  health  insur- 
ance." The  study  recommends  the  tax 
credit  as  the  best  financing  mechanism 
yet  proposed. 

The  tax  credit  approach  will  use  the 
existing  Internal  Revenue  Service  ma- 
chinery to  expedite  the  tax  credits,  thus 
sidestepping  the  herculean  task  of  keep- 
ing a  running  account  of  personal  medi- 
cal expenses  and  eligibility  limits  at  a 
new  Federal  level,  as  would  be  required 
by  the  other  plans. 

It  can  confidently  be  asserted  that  the 


savings  in  administrative  costs  by  not 
creating  a  huge  bureaucracy  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  and  a  minl- 
miun  of  overutilizatlon  abuse  will  offset 
the  loss  of  revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  be  realized  in  a  net  savings. 
Such  savings  will  be  considerable  in 
comparison  to  the  increased  spending 
that  would  be  incurred  through  other 
plans. 

PLANNING    VERSUS   COMPETITION 

It  is  popular  these  days  to  speak  of 
Government  planning  and  monitoring  of 
the  affairs  of  interest  to  society  at  large. 
This  Is  natural,  for  in  the  wide  arena  of 
confiicting  Individual,  and  selfish  inter- 
ests, no  one  seems  capable  to  fairly  and 
equitably  arrange  interests  except  an 
all-powerful  and  disinterested  third 
party — the  Government.  Such  is  a  nat- 
ural tendency  of  democracy,  but  a  fatal 
one. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  other 
countries  an  army  of  Government  bu- 
reaucrats are  neither  smart  enough,  nor 
personally  interested  enough,  to  provide 
economy  and  fairness  in  the  complex 
task  assigned  to  them.  For  them  to  take 
into  account  the  innumerable  situations, 
subjective  judgments,  and  intricacies  of 
modern  society  in  implementing  a  plan 
is  an  Insuperable  task. 

Comprehensive  health  and  social  plan- 
ning is  inherent  in  the  Qrifflths-Corman 
health  security  plan,  the  Kennedy-Mills 
bill,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  admin- 
istration's CHIP  and  the  Long-Ribicoff 
bill.  Each  envisions  using  the  Social 
Security  Administration  or  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  plan  comprehen- 
sive health  re.sources,  health  facilities, 
quality  of  services,  and  health  prices. 
Such  planning,  the  proponents  urge,  will 
correlate  diverging  interests,  conflicting 
plans,  and  selfish  ambitions  into  one 
united  effort,  all  for  the  public  welfare. 

I  submit  that  such  planning,  wholly 
innocent  and  praiseworthy  in  concept 
and  intent,  is  actually  a  first  step  to- 
ward centralized,  or  socialized,  medicine 
in  America.  It  is  an  honorable  undertak- 
ing into  idealism  that  results  in  more 
problems  created  than  solved. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  healtjti 
planning  be  left  to  local  organization 
and  entities  and  not  to  be  taken  up  on 
a  Federal  level— except  in  broad,  gen- 
eral terms  of  principle  and  guidelines. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  Innumer- 
able and  complex  checks  and  balances 
embodied  In  the  free  market  and  private 
enterprise  system  to  regulate  affairs  of 
health  care  and  insurance.  Such  re- 
straints are  much  more  sure,  durable, 
and  effective  than  artificial  ones  Imposed 
by  a  Government  bureaucracy,  which 
cause  shortages,  inequities,  general  dis- 
satisfaction and  alienation  of  the 
people.  Private  competition  monitors  so- 
ciety at  the  level  of  the  people:  Govern- 
ment planning  monitors  it  at  the  level  of 
a  central  bureaucracy. 

Our  past  experience  with  Government 
programs  should  lead  us  to  be  doubtful 
that  we  could  possibly  administer  a  pro- 
gram like  health  security  on  a  national 
scale,  without  losing  considerable  free- 
dom to  the  authority  of  a  governmental 
agency  or  administrator  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  inefficiency  of  such  admlnistra- 
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tlon  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  State-supported  "prepaid  health 
plans "  in  California.  Such  plans  spent 
more  on  administrative  costs  such  as 
salaries  than  on  actual  health  care  serv- 
ices, according  to  California's  auditor 
general : 

Of  the  $66.5  million  payments  made  by  the 
Department  of  Health  to  15  prepaid  health- 
plan  contractors,  only  an  estimated  ♦27.1 
million,  or  48  percent,  was  expended  for 
health  care  services. 

The  balance  of  $29.4  million,  or  52  per- 
cent, the  report  said,  was  expended  "for 
administrative  costs  or  resulted  in  net 
profits." 

CONCLUSIONS 

A  national  health  Insurance  plan 
must: 

First.  Be  completely  voluntary; 

Second.  Employ  a  tax  credit  as  the 
financing  mechanism;  and 

Third.  Build  onAhe  existing  system 
and  leave  administrative  and  planning 
functions  to  local  bodies  and  private 
enterprise  within  the  free  market  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  guidelines  from 
a  national  level. 

Of  the  various  plans  now  before  the 
Congress,  only  the  medicredit  plan  em- 
bodies each  of  these  essentials.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  <y)nslstent  with  fundamen- 
tal social  and  economical  principles  of 
health  care.  Each  of  the  other  plans, 
while  having  some  good  point,  is  inade- 
quate or  faulty  in  at  least  one  of  these 
respects. 

nSERAL    ADMXNI8TRATION 

Several  of  the  bills  would  funnel  the 
administration  of  an  NHI  program  Into 
a  single  governmental  agency,  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration  or  a 
Health  Security  Board.  In  the  process, 
they  would  create  huge  bureaucracies 
and  endow  them  with  inordinate  power 
which  could  be  used  to  control  the  entire 
health  industry.  A  health  superagency 
could  determine  the  methods  through 
which  health  care  would  be  provided  by 
physicians  and  other  providers,  and  use 
the  vast  sums  of  money  under  its  control 
to  dominate  subsidiary  agencies  or 
boards.  Any  Federal  agency  empowered 
to  pay  for  90  percent  or  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  costs  would  call  the 
shots:  Favoring  cost  control  rather  than 
quality.  Inflexibility  rather  than  fiexlbU- 
ity  of  method,  and  status  quo  rather 
than  Innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  general  revenues,  where  necessary 
to  supplement  the  private  purchase  of 
health  Insurance  in  a  competitive  market 
regulated  by  the  separate  States,  would 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

KENNEDT-BilLLS    BILL FINANCIIfG    THROUGH    A 

PATKOLL   TAX 

Payroll  taxes  are  regressive.  They 
weigh  heaviest  on  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers,  who  are  already  over- 
burdened. Several  NHI  biUs  now  under 
consideration  turn  to  this  method  of  fi- 
nancing, although  it  establishes  a  man- 
datory tax  for  a  mandatory  program 
rather  than  providing  Federal  help  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  individual  need, 
as  medicredit  would  do.  A  payroll  tax 
locks  the  individual  Into  a  single,  set 
rate  method  of  payment.  Under  medi- 
credit, the  individual  could  shop  for  the 


sort  of  health  coverage  he  wanted  at  the 
lowest  price  available. 

ADMINISTRATION    BILL 

Although  the  administration  bill  does 
not  call  for  Federal  control  of  the  health 
insurance  program.  It  would  set  up 
stringent  regulatory  authorities  within 
the  States,  including  the  authority  to  fix 
rates  for  health  services.  No  other  serv- 
ices in  our  economy  are  subject  to  price 
fixing.  This  Is  discriminatory  and  unfair, 
besides  setting  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Again,  it  would  lead  to  rigid  control:  the 
cost-quality  conflict  resolved  in  favor 
of  cost;  the  stifling  of  innovation;  and 
the  reestablishment  of  a  mechanism  that 
has  already  been  discredited. 

LONO-RIBICOFF   PROPOSAL 

This  bill  structures  a  catastrophic  pro- 
gram without  first  providing  a  solid  base 
of  general  health  insurance  for  the  en- 
tire population.  Although  it  would  ex- 
tend badly  needed  protection  to  some, 
their  numbers  would  be  small  when 
measured  In  terms  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Further,  what  is  financially  a  health 
catastrophe  to  one  person  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  a  catastrophe  to  another.  Con- 
trast this  $2,000  corridor  with  LO-percent 
sliding-scale  corridor  provided  under 
medicredit.  The  deductibles  provided 
before  coverage  would  come  into  effect 
could  in  themselves  prove  financially 
catastrophic  to  some  of  those  In  need  of 
help;  and  in  the  process  of  rectlfjdng 
this  inequity.  Congress  might  later  re- 
duce the  deductibles  to  the  point  where 
a  bill  written  to  cover  catastrophic  ill- 
ness only  would  provide  the  ill-consid- 
ered blueprint  for  expanding  the  pro- 
gram into  across-the-board  national 
health  Insurance.  A  catastrophic  pro- 
gram designed  to  stand  on  Its  own  is 
analogous  to  a  two-story  house  designed 
without  a  first  fioor. 

I  am  not  unalterably  attached  to  the 
name  of  medicredit  or  the  particular 
legal  language  that  it  represents,  but  I 
am  committed  to  the  basic  structure  and 
principles  that  It  defines.  I  feel  that  this 
structure  is  the  best  basis  for  a  national 
health  insurance  plan.  And  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  make  appropriate  use  of  it 
for  whatever  legislation  reaches  the  floor. 


StJPPORT  FOR  NATIONALIST  CIHNA 
UNDIMINISHED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  Senate  action  last  week  It  would  seem 
to  me  not  inappropriate  for  some  com- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  Senate  relative 
to  the  status  of  our  friends  and  allies  of 
Nationalist  China  on  Taiwan — the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  until 
Wednesday  of  last  week  that  I  learned 
that  S.  3473,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  has  a  section  4  that  deals 
with  "Repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion." And  it  was  not  until  Thursday  that 
I  learned  S.  3473  had  passed  the  Senate 
on  Monday  of  last  week  without  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Although  we  do  not  know  what  fate 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
holds  for  S.  3473,  and  I  hope  it  will  re- 


ceive a  thorough  review  by  our  colleagues 
in  the  House,  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  let  the  people  of  Taiwan  know 
that  U.S.  support  for  their  freedom  is  un- 
diminished despite  the  Senate  passage  of 
the  "Repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion." 

The  Formosa  resolution  when  enacted 
in  1955  was  widely  known  throughout 
the  Nation  because  it  related  to  the  bat- 
tle for  the  Taiwan  Straits,  in  which  the 
United  States  participated  to  insure  that 
those  straits  remained  free.  The  islands 
of  Matsu  and  Quemoy  near  the  coast  of 
China,  in  the  straits,  remain  today  con- 
trolled and  fortifled  by  the  Republic  of 
China.  Because  the  Formosa  resolution 
was  so  meaningful  at  the  time  to  both 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  people  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  backed 
them  to  the  hilt.  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  not  repeal  the  resolution  without 
strong  assurances  from  the  Senate  that 
U.S.  support  is  undiminished — or  if  it  is 
diminished,  we  should  clarify  that  also. 
The  resolution's  adoption  represented 
major  policy,  and  if  its  repeal  does  not 
Indicate  a  change  of  policy,  we  should 
make  that  known. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
outline  the  committee's  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  A  member  of  my  staff  contacted 
the  committee  staff  and  was  told  that  S. 
3473  included  a  number  of  housekeep- 
ing measures  and  the  repeal  of  the  For- 
mosa resolution  was  one  of  them.  The 
following  is  the  committee  report  com- 
ment on  the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution: 

Section  4.  Repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion. This  section  repeals  the  Formosa  Reso- 
lution of  1955,  a  Joint  resolution  enacted  as 
a  demonstration  of  support  for  the  I>resldent 
and  for  Taiwan  during  a  period  of  tension 
which  occurred  in  that  year.  The  Resolution, 
which  remains  in  effect  even  today,  author- 
izes the  President  to  employ  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  protect  Formosa  and  the  Pes- 
cadores, an  island  group  Just  off  the  south- 
east comer  of  mainland  China. 

In  October  of  1971  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  In  favor  of  repealing  the 
Resolution  and  the  repealer  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  The  Commit- 
tee viewed  the  repeal  as  a  kind  of  legislative 
housekeeping,  removing  from  the  law  a  spe- 
cial grant  of  authority  and  support  for  the 
President  made  under  clrtrumstances  which 
no  longer  existed.  Prior  to  taking  its  action, 
the  Committee  had  solicited  the  Administra- 
tion's position,  and  the  Etepartment  of  State 
had  expressed  the  Administration's  view  of 
the  Formosa  Resolution  as  follows : 

"We  would  not  look  upon  the  resolution  as 
legal  or  constitutional  authority  for  either 
contingency  planning  or  the  actual  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations." 

Even  more  clearly.  Secreta.y  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  had  declared  exp'ucltly  that  the 
Department  had  no  objection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Resolution.  ColncidentaUy.  however. 
whUe  the  bill  containing  the  repealer  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  US  voted  to 
seat  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to 
expel  the  Republic  of  China:  and  many  Sen- 
ators felt  that  it  would  have  an  undesirable 
impact  if  the  tJN's  action  were  to  be  followed 
so  suddenly  by  a  Senate  action  which  could 
be  construed  as  a  wavering  of  U.S.  support 
for  Taiwan.  Thus,  a  move  to  strike  the  re- 
pealer succeeded  by  a  vote  of  43-40. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  recent  Congres- 
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sional  action  In  enacting  War  '.  'owers  legis- 
lation renders  the  case  for  npeal  of  the 
Formosa  Resolution  even  more 
the  Committee  believes  that  siifflclent  time 
has  now  elapsed  to  allow  reconflderation  of 
this  measure  in  a  less  dramatic  context.  The 
resolution  has  long  stoce  became  obsolete 
and  ought  to  be  repealed  in  tie  interest  of 
orderly  procedure.  j 

Mr.  President,  other  sectlpns  of  this 
housekeeping  bill,  in  additioQ  to  author- 
izations of  appropriations,  transfer  of 
funds,  publication  of  politic4l  contribu- 
tions of  certain  nominees,  trayel  expenses 
of  student-dependents  of  Government 
employes,  tissignment  of  foreign  service 
officers  to  public  organization*,  authority 
and  responsibility  of  ambassadors,  reor- 
ganization of  foreign  affairs  legislation, 
and  the  Formosa  Resolution  fepeal,  are: 
Military  Base  Agreements,  t)iego  Gar- 
cia Agreement,  InternationaJ  Materials 
Bureau,  Review  of  Policy  Toward  Cuba, 
Future  of  United  States  As^tance  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  several  others 
Some  of  the  latter  sections  nwned  have 
provocative  titles,  naming  several  areas 
of  major  policy,  it  would  seem.  Perhaps  a 
committee  spokesman  would  briefly  out- 
line what  impact  some  of  th^  sections 
might  have. 

In  the  meanwhile.  I  want 
clear  that  the  suppwrt  of  the  Junior  Sen 
ator  from  Wyoming  for  the  i^epublic  of 
China  is  undiminished. 


to  make  it 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENTJ  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  the  hour  ol  12  o'clock 
having  arrived,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PI^ESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from 
dent  of  the  United  States  v 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
of  his  secretaries. 


the  Presi- 
commu- 
HJElting,  one 


weie 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   RiJFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bn)EN>  laid  befor*  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  Presid;nt  of  the 
United  States  submitting  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senat^  proceed- 
ings.) 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPME^T  ASSO- 
CIATION 


pro  tem- 
Senate 
please 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
S.    2665.   which    the    clerk    w&l 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cle^k  read  as 
follows: 

S.  2866,  to  provide  for  increased  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  m  ti  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.     [ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  " 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 


pore.  Debate  on  the  pending  bill  Is  11m- 


pro  tem- 


ited  to  4  hours  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  stated  that  he  yields  his 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  yielded  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
I  yield  myself  12  minutes  at  this  time, 
making  a  total  of  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
would  authorize  an  additional  increase  of 
$l>/2  billion  for  the  World  Bank,  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  World  Bank. 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  inopportune 
time  to  go  into  a  program  like  this,  I  do 
not  recall  when  it  might  have  been. 

Here  is  what  we  will  be  doing  with  this 
legislation.  The  Federal  Government  will 
be  borrowing  money  at  9  percent  interest 
and  giving  that  money  to  the  World 
Bank,  which  in  turn  will  loan  it  to  other 
countries  at  1  percent  interest. 

Now  the  record  shows  that  the  coim- 
trles  then  In  turn  will  take  that  money 
and  loan  It  to  Its  own  peopls  at  12-  to  20- 
percent  interest. 

I  rather  suspect  that  in  some  of  these 
countries  that  money  is  not  getting  down 
to  help  those  people  at  all  but  Is  being 
skimmed  off  by  various  elements  in  those 
governments. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  looking  at 
it  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

This  is  a  program  to  go  out  and  borrow 
$1.5   billion   at  9-percent  interest  and 
turning  that  money  over  to  other  coun- 
tries at  1 -percent  interest. 
I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  justified. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  one  would  think, 
in  listening  to  the  arguments  In  favor  of 
the  legislation,  that  this  Is  the  only  for- 
eign aid  program  the  Government  Is 
involved  In. 
Of  course  that  is  not  correct  at  all. 
I  have  Information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent budget.  The  new  requests  for  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  and/or 
appropriations  for  foreign  aid  and  assist- 
ance contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  document,  are  as  follows — there 
are  28  different  programs. 

One  Is  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  $2.4 
billion. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, $72.5  million. 

Foreign  Military  Credit  Sales,  $525 
million. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
$693  million. 

International  Development  Associa- 
tion, $320  million.  That  Is  the  same  one, 
the  same  bank,  the  .same  association  that 
this  proposal  would  then  appropriate  an- 
other one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to. 
No.  6,  Asian  Development  Bank,  $100 
million. 

Next,  the  Asian  Development  Bank — 
proposed — $106  million. 

Next,  Asian  Development  Bank,  main- 
tenance of  value  $24  million. 

Next,  International  Development  As- 
sociation, maintenance  of  value,  $161 
million.  That  Is  the  same  bank,  the  same 
association,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  that  we  are  now  pro- 


posing to  give  the  additional  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  to. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  maintenance  of  value. 
$774,000,000. 

International  Monetary  Fund,  mainte- 
nance of  value,  $756,000,000. 

Maintenance  of  value  adjustment — 
$25,000,000. 

Receipts  and  recoveries  from  previous 
programs,  $394,000,000. 

MUitary  assistance — defense  budget 

$1,930,000,000. 

International  military  headquarters, 
$85,000,000. 

MAAG's,  missions  and  millgroups,  $168 
million. 

Permanent  military  construction — 
foreign  nations,  $190  million. 

Export-Import  Bank,  long-term 
credits,  $3,850  million. 

Export-Import  Bank,  regular  opera- 
tions, $2,200  million. 

Export-Import  Bank,  short-term  op- 
erations, $1.6  billion. 
Petice  Corps,  $77  million. 
Migrants  and  refugees,  $8  million. 
Public  Law  480,  $653  million. 
Contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations, over  and  above  the  ones  just 
listed,  $200  million. 

Education,  foreign  and  other  students, 
$59  million. 

Trust  Territories  of  the  Paciflc,  $56 
million. 

Latin  America  Highway— Darlen 
Gap — $30  million. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  adds  up  to 
a  total  of  $18  billion,  not  including  the 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  the 
pending  legislation.  This  information 
that  I  have  just  cited  was  developed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Foreign  Operations  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  also  estimated  by  the  same 
committee,  the  Hoiise  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  in  the  pipeline  for  for- 
eign aid  is  some  $26  billion,  not  including 
the  figures  I  have  already  enumerated. 
The  pending  legislation  Is  Just  an  ad- 
ditional program,  over  and  above  these 
others,  of  $1.5  billion  that  the  taxpayers 
are  being  called  upon  to  pay  for,  by  their 
Government  borrowing  money  at  9  per- 
cent and  lending  It  to  foreign  coimtrles 
at  1  percent.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
justified  in  this  period  of  high  inflation 
which  is  facing  our  Nation. 

The  economic  report  submitted  yes- 
terday by  the  President  and  his  advisers 
indicates  that  fiscal  year  1975,  the  one 
which  will  begin  at  the  end  of  next 
month,  will  show  even  larger  govern- 
ment deficits  than  had  been  anticipated 
and  greater  than  the  present  year.  So 
this  is  a  very  Inopportune  time  to  go 
into  such  a  program  as  Is  being  pro- 
posed. It  Is  a  global  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  fine.  If  the  American 
people  had  the  money,  I  suppose,  to  go 
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into  such  a  global  antipoverty  program. 
But  the  United  States  tried  a  poverty 
program  of  its  own  in  the  United  States, 
under  Lyndon  Johnson;  and  after  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  It 
was  ascertained  that  very  little  If  any- 
thing was  accomplished.  When  you  get 
on  a  worldwide  scale,  even  less  vrtll  be 
accomplished. 

In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  an  editorial  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  pointed  out  that  the 
leadership  in  opposition  to  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion approriation  to  IDA  is  being  led  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.).  The  editorial  exresses  the 
view  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  be 
in  a  smal  minority. 

Mr.  President,  knowing  the  attitude 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  toward 
appropriating  funds  for  every  conceiv- 
able project  throughout  the  world,  I 
suspect  that  the  Post  will  have  Its  wish 
come  true,  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
be  In  the  minority.  But  somewhere  along 
the  line  this  throwing  away  of  tax  fimds 
by  Congress  and  by  the  administration 
must  come  to  a  halt.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  place  to  start  than  with  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today.  We  have 
to  start  somewhere. 

Infiatlon  is  eating  heavily  Into  every 
wage  earner's  paycheck  and  into  every 
housewife's  grocery  dollar,  and  the  major 
causes  of  this  inflation  are  the  smashing, 
continued,  accelerated,  and  accumulated 
Government  deficits.  Yet,  nowhere  along 
the  line  Is  Congress  or  the  administration 
willing  to  call  a  halt  to  this  continued 
expenditure  of  tax  fimds. 
ExHiBrr  1 
New     requests     for     authorization     and/or 
appropriation  for  foreign  aid  and  assiat- 
ance   contained   in   the   fiscal   year   1974 
budget  document 

1.  Foreign    Assistance    Act 

(includes  mUitary  as- 
sistance)       •2.428,860,000 

2.  Overseas  Private  Invest- 

ment Corporation 72,  600,  000 

3.  Foreign   MUitary   Credit 

Sales    626,000,000 

4.  Inter-American      Devel- 

opment Bank 693,380,000 

5.  International      Develop- 

ment Association 320,000,000 

6.  Asian  Development  Bank  100. 000, 000 

7.  Asian  Development  Bank 

(proposed)   108,671,000 

8.  Asian  Development  Bank 

(maintenance  of 

value)    24,000,000 

9.  International     Develop- 

ment Association 
(maintenance  of 

value)    161.000,000 

10.  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  (mainte- 
nance of  value) 610,000,000 

U.Intematn  Bank  for  Be- 
const.  &  Dev't.  (main- 
tenance of  value) $774,000,000 

12.  International    Monetary 

Fund  (maintenance  of 

value)    766,  OOOJJOO 

13.  Maintenance     of     value  ^ 

adjustment 26,000,000 

14.  Receipts   and   recoveries 

from     previous     pro- 
grams  894,4«4.  000 
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16.  MUitary    assistance     (In 
Defense  budget) 

16.  International       MUitary 

Headquarters 

17.  MAAQ's,     missions     and 

mllgroups    

18.  Permanent  military  con- 

struction— ^foreign  na- 
tions     

19.  Export-Import         Bank, 

Long-term  credits 

20.  Export-Import         Bank, 
regular    operations 

Export-Import  Bank, 
short-term  opera- 
tions   

22.  Peace   Corps   

23.  Migrants  and  refugees.. 

24.  Public    Law    480     (agri- 

cultural commodities) . 

25.  Contributions   to  inter- 

national organizations. 

26.  Education    (foreign   and 
other  students) 

27.  Trust  Territories  of  the 

Paciflc 

28.  Latin   America  highway 

(Darlen  Gap) 


1, 930,  800,  000 

85,  800,  000 

168,  100,000 

190,  700,  000 
3,  850.  000,  000 
2,  200,  000.  000 

1.600,000,000 

77,001.000 

8,  800,  000 

663,  638.  000 

199,  787,  000 

69.  800,  000 

56,  000,  000 

30.  000,  000 


Grand  total 18,003,191,000 

Note. — Total  appropriation  requests  for 
maintenance  of  value  amount  to  $2,260,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing from  the  time  I  have  yielded  my- 
self? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 12  minutes  have  just  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  matter. 

IDA IHB  SOPT  LOAN  EUPHEMISM 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  a  few  words 
about  the  pending  legislation,  S.  2665. 

Unfortimately,  the  grandiose  claims 
which  have  been  asserted  on  behalf  of 
IDA  are  in  some  cases  euphemistic  If  not 
actually  hypocritical.  One  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  specifics  and  with  con- 
crete conc^ts  without  going  back  to  the 
beginning  to  discover  the  reality  and 
purpose  of  the  IDA  creation. 

To  some  of  my  colleagues,  IDA— or, 
more  formaUy,  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association — Is  a  comparatively 
young  institution  which  has  received 
only  a  little  spending  money.  To  others 
of  us,  however,  any  association  which  has 
managed  to  collect  $2  billion  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  over  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  scarcely  qualifies  as  an  im- 
sophisticated  beginner  on  a  meager  al- 
lowance. 

At  this  point.  I  would  present  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  large  cities  in  this  coun- 
try are  bankrupt.  It  is  also  true  that  no 
State  can  spend  more,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  than  appropriated  by  its  leg- 
islature. 

The  one  way  one  can  get  paper  money 
without  real  difficulty  today  so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  put  It  out  all  over  the  world, 
is  by  using  our  overworked  printing 
presses.  Even  though  those  presses  them- 
selves, must  now  be  getting  tired,  because 
we  have  put  out  so  many  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  we  cannot  get  back. 


Nevertheless,  the  dollars  continue  to  roll 
out. 

Let  me  express  my  admiration  for  one 
man  in  this  Government  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  point  out  to  the  American 
people  that  pretty  soon  much  of  what 
we  are  doing  will  not  mean  much  any 
way,  because  it  is  becoming  Increasingly 
clear,  from  any  standard  of  fiscal  or 
monetary  consideration,  the  United 
States  is  going  bankrupt.  I  refer  to  the 
CJhairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Arthur  Bums. 

I  mentioned  "hypocrisy." 

In  the  first  place,  we  start  with  a  pe- 
culiar premise:  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
a  special  duty  to  support  IDA  because 
we  supposedly  Invented  It  at  the  end  of 
the  1950's.  Even  If  that  story  were  true 
In  every  detail,  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  a  parent  should  financially 
support  his  progeny  as  long  as  the  latter 
lives. 

We  all  know  what  a  great  contribution 
former  Senator  Mike  Monroney  made 
in  a  large  number  of  fields. 

In  this  Instance,  we  are  talking  about 
the  so-called  Monroney  resolution,  often 
heralded  as  the  precursor  of  IDA.  That 
resolution  had  two  main  objectives:  one 
was  to  aid  the  less  developed  countries 
of  the  world  through  loans  on  conces- 
sional terms;  the  other  was  to  employ 
excess  local  currencies  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  dis- 
pute the  statement  that  the  main  theme 
presented  by  Senator  Monroney  was  the 
utilization  of  excess  nonconvertible  for- 
eign currencies — which  at  that  time 
were  threatening  to  swamp  the  United 
States  with  their  abundance. 

I  remember  a  dinner  where  I  had  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  an  ambassador, 
and  told  him  we  had  billions  of  his  cur- 
renfy  in  dollars,  and  asked  what  he 
thought  we  should  do.  He  said,  'T)o  you 
want  me  to  be  frank?"  I  said,  "That  is 
why  I  asked  you  the  question."  He  said, 
"If  I  were  you  I  would  write  it  all  off 
and  forget  it." 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  decided  at  the 
very  time  IDA  was  established  that  such 
excess  local  currencies  basically  could  not 
be  used.  Instead,  then  and  now  the  cry 
has  gone  up  for  more  and  more  convert- 
ible foreign  exchange.  So  let  us  dispense 
with  this  first  piece  of  mythology  about 
the  role  of  the  Senate  in  originating  IDA. 

My  second  objection  on  the  groimds  of 
hypocrisy  is  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  romantic  Idea  that  IDA  credits  will 
be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  half  century 
which  represents  the  period  of  a  loan.  In 
an  effort  to  apply  that  discredited  com- 
modity— reason — let  me  suggest  that  IDA 
loans,  of  "credits",  as  they  are  technlcaUy  ' 
described,  are  entirely  unlikely  ever  to  be 
repaid  in  amoimts  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possible  re- 
joinder that,  by  the  time  the  principal 
should  be  rolling  in,  the  dollar  will  not  be 
worth  much  anyway,  so  let  us  not  be  dis- 
turbed about  this  aspect  of  IDA. 

Well,  if  we  continue  along  the  financial 
lines  pursued  to  date,  I  can  promise  the 
dollar  will  be  worth  Uttle  or  nothing. 

My  third  objection  on  the  grounds  of 
hypocrisy  is  the  concept  that  IDA  has 
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been  a  vital  Institution,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  helping  the  poor  and  starving 
peoples  of  the  so-called  Third  World. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  Are  talking 
about  this  charitable  characteristic,  we 
are  assured  IDA  credits  ar^  advjmced 
only  for  the  same  types  of  piiojects  sup- 
ported by  its  parent  institution,  the 
World  Bank:  and  only  after  the  same 
type  of  tough  scrutiny  and  lengthy  in- 
vestigation. 

Here  Is  a  good  example  of  trying  to 
have  things  both  ways.  Despite  claims 
about  the  past  vital  role  playef  by  IDA  In 
helping  overcome  the  disaster$  caused  by 
the  behavior  of  the  Sahara  desert  in  Af- 
rica, the  record  just  does  i^ot  sustain 
any  such  claim  and  the  record  should 
always  count  even  for  something,  when  it 
comes  to  appropriating  government 
money  instead  of  one's  own. 

Only  after  the  damage  wa*  fully  ap- 
parent to  all  countries  did  thte  so-called 
World  Bank  Group  get  into  thi  act  in  any 
meaningful  way.  I 

In  any  event,  IDA  has  never  been  rep- 
resented to  us  as  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion or  a  gigantic  soup  kitchen.  Actually 
I  could  ftnd  it  easier  to  be  chafitable  if  it 
had  been — though  not  to  the  tune  of 
one  and  a  half  billion  more  IIS.  dollars. 

When  speaking  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
less  developed  countries,  I  an|  most  cer- 
tainly not  talking  about  those  desperately 
poor  people  in  nations  such  as  Upper 
Volta  or  Bangladesh,  ratherl  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  oil-rich  countHes  of  the 
Middle  East  and  north  Africa)— with  the 
notable  exception  of  Kuwait,  |  which  has 
been  a  donor — or  part  I — coiUitry  since 
the  beginning  of  the  1960's.  Where  are 
the  Saudi  Arabians,  the  Algerians,  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  wildly  inflated 
oU  prices  which  have  been  imr  osed  on  all 
coim tries  of  the  world? 

The  answer  is  that  maybe  one  or  more 
countries  will  do  something  in  the  future; 
"helping  out"  perhaps  through  purchas- 
ing World  Bank  bonds.  How  nice  for  them 
to  be  able  to  buy  AAA-rated.  gilt-edged 
bonds.  Perhaps  the  United  Stites  should 
consider  a  new  bond  flotation]  instead  of 
an  IDA  contribution. 

Let  us  now  move  on  to  Jsome  old- 
fashioned  legerdemain  that  s|«ms  from 
our  exposure  to  the  phrase  "World  Bank 
Group."  This  actually  means  the  World 
Bank  and  IDA  and  some  of  their  adjuncts 
scrambled  together.  We  kno^  that  IDA 
has  no  separate  staff,  no  seoarate  offi- 
cials, but  theoretically  sepjarate  ac- 
coimts — even  though  IDA  and  Bank 
funds  are  commingled  in  many  "special" 
projects.  I 

In  other  words.  IDA  is  neithjer  flsh  nor 
fowl,  rather,  in  at  least  some  cases,  fan- 
tasy. It  exists  but  it  does  noti  exist.  Yet 
it  must  exist,  because  there  is  ihuch  hand 
wringing  lest  it  go  out  of  existence. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  IDA  be  recognized 
for  what  It  is. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  fact  every 
officer  In  the  World  Bank  is  an  officer 
in  IDA,  and  vice  versa.  So  waat  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  really  twt  different 
organizations,  but  different  tfrms  util- 
izing taxpayer  money  out  of  the  same 
organization,  and  the  time  haj  come  for 


IDA  to  be  recognized  for  what 

This  cannot  be  discovered, 

imless  we  stop  U.S.  Treasury 


it  Is. 
however, 
witnesses 


from  giving  us  mixed  statistics  released 
by  the  World  Bank  group. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  the 
"group"  Is  good  bxisiness  for  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  our  contributions 
are  aiding  our  purported  free-enterprise 
businessmen  and  ringing  up  sums  on  the 
cash  register. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  net  balance  of 
pasTnents  loss  to  the  United  States  on 
IDA  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$350  million,  out  of  a  past  contribution 
of  some  $2  billion. 

The  World  Bank  figures  are  far  better 
in  this  sphere,  but  cumulatively  they  still 
represent  a  balance-of-payments  loss. 
What  matters  is  that,  by  stressing  the 
Bank's  role,  the  cost  of  IDA  Is  obscured. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  where 
this  scrambling  of  institutions  is  mis- 
leading. We  ask  about  the  amount  of 
local  costs  financed  by  IDA  hard  cur- 
rencies— since  the  name  of  the  game  Is 
convertible  foreign  exchange — and  we 
are  given  figures  which  again  mask  the 
extent  to  which  available  local  curren- 
cies are  not  employed. 

It  is  not  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
answer  the  question;  it  is  that  the  an- 
swer is  blurred. 

For  the  record,  let  it  be  emphasized 
that  in  fiscal  year  1973,  financing  of  local 
costs  by  IDA  absorbed  15  percent  of  the 
total  credits  committed. 

Take  a  further  example  of  this  pe- 
culiar melting-pot  process:  the  issue  of 
whether  IDA  credits  go  for  project  loans 
rather  than  program  loans.  We  are  all 
certainly  familiar  with  the  distinction 
from  our  discussions  of  past  bilateral 
foreign  aid  bills.  We  are  constantly  as- 
sured that  IDA  credits  are  employed  for 
the  same  kind  of  carefully  considered 
and  hard-headed  banking  projects  sup- 
ported by  the  World  Bank  Itself.  But  we 
find  that  approximately  20  percent  of 
total  IDA  credits — including  undisbursed 
funds — had  been  devoted  by  mid- 1963  to 
program  lending. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  World  Bank  group  has  drifted 
fipm  its  charter-directed  concentration 
on  projects,  since  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  talk  about  IDA  helping  in  the  African 
Sahel  if  one  had  to  go  through  the 
normal  project-loan  process. 

There  are  other  examples,  but  to  go 
through  them  point  by  point  only  pro- 
longs the  agony.  Instead,  let  me  refer  to 
the  hearing  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  November  19.  1973, 
entitled  "U.S.  Participation  in  the  ADB 
and  IDA."  If  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
the  questions  and  answers  contained  on 
pages  40-47  in  that  hearing  record,  one 
will  find  ample  food  for  thought,  and 
even  more  room  for  doubt,  about  the 
legitimacy  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

As  we  all  now  know,  India,  without 
any  apparent  effort  on  our  part,  or  suc- 
cess on  our  part  to  restrain  her,  has  re- 
cently become  the  sixth  country  to  join 
the  nuclear  club — India  hsis  received 
roughly  50  percent  of  all  EDA  credits 
since  the  association  began.  Therefore 
they  should  have  the  resources  to  engage 
in  nuclear  explosions. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  brilliant  sati- 
rist Herblock  has  taken  care  of  that 
paradox  in  the  cartoon  in  the  Wa.shlng- 
ton  Post  of  May  22.  Nothing  one  could 


say  in  explanation  would  match,  much 
less  improve,  upon  the  image  conveyed 
by  that  simple  picture.  * 

But  I  would  add  that  India  is  the  one 
country  where  there  has  been  really 
substantial  debt-rescheduling  or  "roll- 
overs" which  obviate  any  formal  de- 
fault on  loan  repayments  to  the  World 
Bank. 

This  is  a  clever  scheme  for  preventing 
red  ink  on  the  books.  Anybody  who  has 
studied  accounting  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Surely,  how  many  businessmen  in  this 
country  would  like  a  formula  to  obtain 
such  treatment  for  their  companies. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  protest  the 
thesis  that  IDA  will  go  out  of  business 
this  summer  if  vast  new  resources  are 
not  made  available  and  on  an  immedi- 
ate basis. 

We  have  already  noted  that  there  are 
no  separate  personnel  working  for  IDA; 
let  us  now  stress  the  point  that  roughly 
$1.8  billion  of  credits  had  not  been  dis- 
bursed as  of  the  end  of  last  June  30. 

It  is  true  IDA  could  not  go  on  making 
commitments  at  the  ever-increasing 
rates  of  the  past,  but  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  it  will  take  much  time  just  to 
disburse  the  fimds  which  have  already 
been  committed,  but  not  employed. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  know  we 
have  continuing  severe  problems  in  the 
fields  of  both  trade  and  overall  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  we  now  know  that 
this  year  we  will  be  having  another 
budget  deficit  rutmlng  in  excess  of  $15 
billion. 

Under  such  circumstances.  It  is  in- 
credible that  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, collectively,  could  act  so  unrealistl- 
cally  after  the  warnings  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  all 
these  other  warnings  from  housewives, 
from  people  who  operate  farms,  from 
petroleum  users  as  stock  market  prob- 
lems become  worse  every  day.  How  long 
can  it  all  go  on? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  not  all  this  part  of  a 
pattern  that,  having  reached  the  end  of 
the  taxpayers'  patience  by  giving  away 
this  Nation's  resources  to  100  nations 
across  the  face  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
continue  the  program  they  then  use  the 
device  of  calling  It  a  "loan,"  when  ac- 
tually everyone  knows  the  loan  Is  not 
going  to  be  repaid?  They  come  back  so 
as  to  call  it  a  loan.  When  the  time  comes 
to  repay  the  loan,  they  do  not  say  It  is  in 
default;  they  say  we  rescheduled  it. 

What  irritates  me  is  that  they  come 
up  with  the  good  news  trade  figures 
where  they  take  the  soft  currency  loans, 
which  everybody  knows  we  are  not  going 
to  get  back.  I  might  be  technically  wrong, 
and  they  might  give  us  5  cents  back  for 
every  doUar,  but  realistically  speakbig, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  anything  back. 
Then  we  see  them  add  on  the  plus  side 
that  figure  because  we  made  a  credit 
sale  for  $600  million  to  India,  when 
everybody  who  knows  anything  knows 
we  are  not  going  to  get  it  back.  Never- 
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theless,  that  is  added  to  the  plus  side  to 
make  it  look  as  if  we  made  money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right. 

Bdr.  LONG.  Then  they  further  polish 
the  figures  up  for  us  by  leaving  the 
freight  costs  off  the  Imports — all  this  to 
deceive  the  people  and  make  the  figures 
look  like  they  are  $5.5  billion  a  year 
better  than  they  actually  are. 

We  are  talking  about  programs  where 
departments  put  before  us  from  time  to 
time  a  cost  figure  on  a  budget  at  a  plus, 
but  that  has  to  be  paid  off  by  the  tax- 
payers. As  the  Senator  knows,  they  take 
up  these  figures  and  they  add  them  up 
as  plus  figures,  but  at  the  bottom  we  have 
a  gigantic  minus. 

That  is  what  we  find  when  this  pro- 
gram is  held  out  to  be  as  one  that  is  cost- 
ing us  little  or  nothing,  that  it  Is  a  loan 
which  theoretically  we  are  golixg  to  get 
back,  although  those  of  us  who  are 
sophisticated  know  we  are  not. 

Then  we  look  at  the  trade  figures,  and 
they  tell  us  we  are  making  money,  when, 
if  one  analyzes  It,  we  are  not;  we  are  los- 
ing a  fortune,  about  $5.5  billion  a  year, 
even  though  they  claim  we  are  making 
money  at  it. 

A  great  deal  of  that  resolves  Itself  into 
its  being  called  by  another  name,  call 
It  a  losm,  or  call  It  cooperation,  or  some 
such  thlrig  as  that,  but  we  are  just  taxing 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  became  Inter- 
ested In  this  subject  as  a  result  of  care- 
ful investigation  on  the  part  of  two  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  known  as  the  most 
conservative  members  of  this  body.  They 
both  had  a  capacity  for  thoroughness. 
At  one  time  when  IDA  was  asking  for 
money,  that  agency  pointed  out  nearly 
all  their  money  was  going  into  Central 
and  South  America,  hardly  any  of  it  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  like,  for  ex- 
ample, Southeast  Asia.  But  It  came  out 
In  testimony  that  60  percent  of  all  such 
loans  had  been  granted  to  India  and  20 
percent  to  Pakistan. 

I  suppose  now  we  will  give  a  big  loan 
to  Pakistan  to  adjust  military  equality — 
tilt  is  the  new  word — their  nuclear  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  India. 

Years  ago  we  were  lending  money  on 
the  basis  of  50  years,  no  repayment  of 
principal  for  10  years,  no  Interest  rate. 
Then  we  found  it  was  being  reloaned  by 
the  government  in  question  at  15  percent 
profit. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who,  along  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  are  two  peo- 
ple really  knowledgeable  about  the  finan- 
cial security  of  the  United  States — which 
for  some  years  has  impressed  me  as  being 
about  as  Important  as  physical  security — 
pointed  out  I  was  In  error.  The  figure 
being  reloaned  was  not  15  percent,  rather 
20  percent. 

Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  record 
of  the  debate  In  the  House  shows  it  was 
between  12  and  20  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  20  percent  was 
the  top  figure,  not  15  percent. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  famine  in 
Africa,  or  anything  of  that  character,  but 
am  plenty  tired  of  giving  out  money  to 
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other  countries  for  reconstruction  that  is 
needed  so  badly  here  at  home. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ex- 
press my  disapiMlntment.  I  say  that  we 
are  being  hooked  on  another  one  of  these 
gimmicks.  They  say  that  they  have  a 
gimmick  so  that  they  can  export  this 
money  and  that  it  will  not  harm  this 
country. 

Most  of  us  know  very  well  that  we  will 
never  get  anything  out  of  this  1  percent 
loan.  If  we  just  get  back  the  1  percent  on 
this  50-year,  1  percent  interest  loan — 
not  the  principal,  but  just  the  1  per- 
cent— I  would  be  very  much  pleased.  I 
would  be  pleasantly  surprised.  However, 
generally  speaking,  we  know  that  we  are 
not  going  to  get  back  anything  of  sub- 
stance with  respect  to  any  of  these  loans. 
When  the  money  is  gone,  we  might  as 
well  cheerfully  say  goodby  to  it  because 
we  are  going  to  separate  ourselves  from 
those  taxpayer  dollars. 

However,  there  is  one  political  advan- 
tage to  it.  Fifty  years  from  now,  when 
the  transaction  has  been  completed  and 
we  find  that  they  are  in  default,  all  of 
us  will  be  out  of  politics,  and  most  of  us 
will  be  in  our  graves.  So  the  public  will 
not  be  able  to  express  Its  displeasure  over 
how  we  gave  the  money  away,  because  it 
will  be  all  over. 

What  really  irritates  me  Is  the  way 
that  we  have  given  away  $1  blUion.  They 
say  that  we  have  to  give  away  more 
money  because  the  $100  billion  will  not 
buy  as  much  for  those  people  as  it  did  at 
the  time  we  gave  it  to  them.  We  are  being 
asked  to  give  a  second  and  a  third  in- 
stallment to  help  them  because  the  Infla- 
tion is  critically  injuring  those  people. 
Therefore,  we  are  being  asked  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  all  those  people  who  want 
our  dollars,  although  we  are  not  doing  the 
same  thing  for  the  American  people.  We 
now  have  to  put  up  more  money,  because 
the  money  we  have  already  given  them 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  it  did  when  we 
gave  it  to  them. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  mentioned  the  officials 
of  the  World  Bank.  Those  officials  are 
now  lobbying  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  lobbying  the  Con- 
gress to  get  this  legislation  through.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  correct  In  his 
belief  that  those  officlsils  of  the  World 
Bank  pay  no  Income  tax? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  say  for  sure. 

It  is  my  understanding  some  officials 
do  not  pay  an  American  Income  tax 
against  the  salaries  In  question:  but  I 
have  never  checked  It.  However,  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  my  understanding.  Of 
course,  the  taxpayers  are  being  called 
upon  by  the  officials  of  the  World  Bank 
to  put  up  this  money.  Yet  the  officials  of 
the  World  Bank  themselves  are  not  pay- 
ing Income  tax. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  economy  of 
this  country  was  in  a  position  where  we 
could  continue  to  pour  out  these  billions 


of  dollars  all  over  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  the  Far  East,  et  cetera,  no  one 
would  be  more  pleased  with  this  largesse 
than  I. 

But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
after  many  years  In  the  Senate  that  we 
had  better  start  minding  our  own  flscal 
and  monetary  problems,  worrying  more 
about  them  instead  of  trjring  to  handle 
comparable  problems  for  so  many  other 
coimtries  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  with  great 
Interest  the  argimients  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  other 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  It  Is  the 
classic  argimient  which  we  have  had  for 
a  very  long  time.  It  is  the  argument. 
Mr.  President,  that  while  we  have  not 
got  the  money  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  shell  it  out,  why  should  we? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  deficiency  in 
that  argimient  is  that,  first,  nothing  we 
do  in  the  IDA  is  going  to  make  or  break 
us,  or  is  going  to  contribute  to  infla- 
tion. Second,  Mr.  President,  In  terms  of 
the  basic  consideration  for  other  human 
beings  which  Is  called  philanthropy,  we 
are  doing  Infinitely  more  right  now  in 
our  own  country  than  anybody  proposes 
that  we  do  here. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  and  critically 
Important  In  a  moral  sense,  these  ques- 
tions are  very  relevant:  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  can  afford  it,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  do  It,  con- 
sidering our  position  in  a  world  which 
is  overwhelmingly  extremely  poor;  in 
fact  Is  In  terrible  shape  right  now,  be- 
cause of  the  exactions  respecting  the  in- 
creased prices  of  oil.  The  oil  producing 
countries  really  have  no  conscience  as 
far  as  these  poor,  developing  countries 
are  concerned,  but  are  exEWJting  these 
prices  nevertheless. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  in  this  regard. 
very  apposite  the  remarks  made  by  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank,  Bob  Mc- 
Namara,  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  group 
in  Nairobi  last  fall  In  which  he  spoke  of 
relative  poverty  and  absolute  poverty. 

He  said: 

Relative  poverty  means  simply  that  some 
countries  are  less  affluent  than  other  coun- 
tries, or  that  some  citizens  of  a  given  coun- 
try have  less  personal  abundance  than  their 
neighbors. 

He  continued: 

Absolute  poverty  Is  a  condition  of  life  so 
degraded  by  disease.  Illiteracy,  malnutrition, 
and  squalor  as  to  deny  Its  victims  basic  hu- 
man necessities. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  profound  con- 
viction that  very  few  Americans,  if  they 
felt  there  was  this  condition,  would  seek 
to  ball  themselves  out  of  It  by  pleading 
our  own  financial  condition  or  our  own 
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inflationary  condition.  Americans  really 
are  not  built  that  way,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  overwhelming  majortty  of 
us,  notwithstanding  these  economic  trou- 
bles, live  very,  very  comfortably  indeed, 
and  In  a  manner  which  Is  far  better  than 
anjrthing  mankind  has  ever  seen  any- 
where, j 

Listen  to  the  description!  of  the  kinds 
of  people  who  are  to  be  helfled  by  IDA : 

One-tblrd  to  one-half  of  t|ie  two  billion 
human  beings  In  those  counti^es  suffer  from 
hunger  or  malnutrttlcKi. 

Twenty  percent  to  twenty-tlve  percent  of 
their  children  die  before  their  fifth  birth- 
days. And  mlillonB  of  tboae  itho  do  not  die 
le»d  Impeded  lives  because  thftr  brains  have 
been  damaged,  their  bodies  stunted,  and  their 
vitality   sapped   by  nutritional   deficiencies. 

The  life  expectancy  of  the  average  person 
Is  twenty  years  less  than  lH  the  affluent 
world.  They  are  denied  30  percent  of  the^lves 
those  of  us  from  the  developed  tttfSoas  en- 
Joy.  In  effect,  they  are  condemned  at  birth 
to  an  early  death. 

Eight  hundred  million  of  tbjem  are  lUlter- 


Eight  himdred  million  of  them — and 
the  population  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries is  generally  estimated  to  be  about  2 
billion — and  despite  the  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  education  in  thei  years  ahead, 
even  more  of  their  children  are  likely 
to  be  so.  This,  says  Mr.  M^Namara,  "Is 
absolute  poverty."  j 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wonder  how  many 
Americans  would  reflect  as  their  moral 
belief  the  idea  that  we  just  daimot  afford 
to  help  people  like  that  so  we  will  stay 
out  of  it,  when  they  know,  and  everybody 
knows,  that  this  help  is  not  going  to 
affect  our  standard  of  livinj;  or  inflation 
one  bit,  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  wh*^  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  here  would  vote  for|thls  bill,  and 
I  believe  they  will,  becausd  we  are  just 
not  built  to  beg  off  on  an  equation  of  that 
character,  so  dire,  so  serious,  so  inhu- 
mane, on  the  ground  that,  "Well,  right 
now,  we  cannot  afford  it,  come  around 
tomorrow,"  after  a  couple]  of  hundred 
million  more  are  dead  becau^  of  poverty 
and  disease  and  short  life  span. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  alko  additional 
very  hardheaded  reasons  fbr  this.  The 
United  States,  with  roughlyj  one-half  of 
the  gross  national  product  if  the  world, 
caimot  stand  by  and  let  this  kind  of 
despair  happen  without  trying  to  help. 

The  other  hardheaded  reasons  are 
that  the  one-third  that  wej  are  putting 
into  the  IDA,  is  encouragiiig  other  na- 
tions to  put  in  two- thirds,  iind  we  have 
been  advised  very  speclflcally,  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  that  if  we  do  i  lot,  they  will 
not.  So  riding  on  us,  as  the  piost  power- 
ful nation  on  Earth  economically,  is  the 
fate  of  this  whole  program,  not  just  our 
contribution.  We  cannot  vety  well  turn 
our  backs  and  walk  away  unless  we  are 
ready  to  see  the  whole  thing  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
against  this,  that  this  mone;  r  hurts  us  in 
respect  of  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  the  Senate  some  very 
Interesting  figures  on  that  score. 

The  committee  report  poij  its  out — this 
Is  at  page  10 — that  cumulat  ve  IDA  pro- 
curement In  the  United  Stat(  s  totals  $450 
million.  The  cumulative  World  Bank 
procurement  in  the  United  States,  that 


Is  in  the  Eiggregate  of  these  World  Bank 
loans,  totals  $3.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  which  we 
have  indicate  that  in  the  28-year  history 
of  the  World  Bank  group,  the  net  favor- 
able impact  of  this  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  what  has  been  taken  out  in  the 
way  of  subscriptions  and  loans,  and  what 
has  been  put  back  in  the  way  of  exports, 
leaves  us  with  a  favorable  balance  of  $3.2 
billion. 

Again  I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  a  favor- 
able balance  of  $3,175  billion,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  table  carry- 
ing those  figures  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BANK/IDA    PROCUREMENT    IN    THE   UNITED   STATES.    BY 
CATEGORY  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

|ln  thousands  of  U.S.  dot  ars| 


IBRD 


IDA 


Fertilizers 

Chemicals 

Livestock 

Construction  materials 

Construction  equipniMit 

Mechanrcal  equipment 

Textile  machinery 

Agriculture  macliinery 

Electrical  equipment 

Automotive  machinery  and  equipment. 

Vessels  and  Doating  eqoipment. 

Materials  and  equipment  for  railways. 

School  equipment  and  supplies 

Civil  works 

Consultant  services 

Freight  and  insurance.. 

Loan  charges 

Training 

Miscellaneous 

Prior  to  July  1, 1966 

Turbines 


Total. 


475 

4,461 

5.361 

26,936 

1,914 

815 

31.678 

3.953 

62, 102 

23,495 

134,635 

23, 181 

15,505 

608 

11.258 

10.213 

126, 359 

31.981 

13,019 

22,449 

2.394 

2 

25, 174 

51,020 

4,099 

1,747 

371,  357 

43,782 

124,483 

38,160 

9,212 

2.283 

104.618  . 

96 

8 

6,112 

1,490 

2. 186. 578 

121.073 

1,038  . 

3,237.467 

407.621 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Now,  finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  very  important — a  lot  has 
been  made  of  India.  Wliat  is  India.  Mr. 
President?  India  is  the  largest  aggrega- 
tion of  population  in  the  world  other 
than  mainland  China,  and  although  we 
are  trying  to  establish  much  better  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China,  mainland 
China  is  no  particular  friend  of  ours  even 
to  this  day,  but  India  is.  It  is  a  demo- 
cratic country  ana  a  member  of  the  free 
world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  mis- 
takes that  people  would  charge  her  with, 
including  this  production  of  a  nuclear 
explosion,  the  fact  Is  that  she  Is  on  our 
side  in  the  sense  of  the  fundamental  fate 
and  the  freedom  of  this  world,  and  she 
has  400  million  people,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  twice  the  size  of  Africa,  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  seeking  to  help  relieve  famine  in 
Africa. 

By  all  means  we  should,  and  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  famine  re- 
lief. But,  Mr.  President,  how  much  more 
true  is  that  of  400  milUon  people,  twice 
the  number  in  Africa. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
but  help  feel  that  Is  an  argument  for 
the  IDA,  not  against  It,  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  effective  in  assisting  400  mil- 
lion people  in  our  side  of  the  world,  on 
our  side  of  the  argument,  over  whether 
there  should  be  totalitarianism  or  free- 
dom. 

And  speaking  about  mistakes,  Mr. 
President,  what  about  our  mistake  in 


being  In  Vietnam  for  7  years  and  bedevil- 
ing all  south  and  southeast  Asia  during 
that  period  of  time? 

If  the  sanctions  are  going  to  be  ex- 
acted from  states,  Mr.  President,  we  had 
better  not  be  the  first  one  to  throw  the 
first  rock.  It  Is  all  right  for  us  to  do  our 
utmost  to  correct  situations  with  which 
we  thoroughly  disagree,  and  I  am  enthu- 
siastic for  it.  But  let  us  not  be  quite  so 
sanctimonious  as  to  assume  that  that 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  give  or  with- 
hold what  is  necessary  to  sustain  life 
itaelf. 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  are  the  rea- 
sons I  have  described  for  which  we  make 
our  arguments  here  today. 

One  other  point  which  deserves  em- 
phasis, because  the  purposes  for  which 
the  lending  will  take  place  by  IDA  have 
been  challenged.  I  wish  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  fundamental  thrust  now 
of  the  loan  policy  of  IDA  is  heavily  di- 
rected at  food  production. 

President  McNamara  of  the  World 
Bank  set  a  target  of  a  5-percent  yearly 
Increase  in  the  output  of  small  farmers — 
with  funds  to  be  spent  in  agricultural 
development,  population  planning,  and 
rural  education. 

Now  the  world  lacks  right  now — 
really,  it  is  virtually  without  reserves  and 
is  waiting  with  the  greatest  concern  for 
the  good  American  crop  which  is  coming 
in. 

Therefore,  we  really  have  no  margin  of 
error  on  food  supplies  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  especially  the  30  with- 
out resources — with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation which  runs  about  1  billion  peo- 
ple—I  will  put  the  exact  figures  Into  the 
Record  and  list  the  countries  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Government  Interagency  Working  Group 

(Agreed  LUt  of  Hardest  Hit  Countries) 

[In  millions] 

Population 

Bangladesh 72.  4 

Botswana    "'  0!  6 

Cameroon 1  58 

Cambodia  7. 7 

ChUe    I.-IIII"  10!  0 

Costa  Blca j.b 

El   Salvador "_  3!  7 

Guyana o"7 

Honduras  2  0 

India   IIIIIIII  65l!  1 

Ivory    Coast 5.3 

Kenya   n;7 

Lesotho 0.9 

Sahel  countries: 

Chad    3  7 

Mall    I.  s.  1 

Mauritania    1,2 

Niger   4  1 

Senegal   4.0 

Upper   Volta II  5.5 

Sri  Lanka 13.9 

Sudan jg.  1 

Swaziland 0. 4 

Uruguay ._ '_"_  2.  9 

Vietnam is.  8 

Ethiopia _I  25.3 

Togo 2.0 

Haiti 4.3 

Dahomey 2.8 

Yemen 1.5 

Rwanda 3.2 
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Mr.  JAVIT8.  That.  Mr.  President,  rep- 
resents essentially  the  vital  thrust  of 
IDA — indeed  the  survival  of  countries 
that  do  not  have  imp>ortant  raw  material 
exports  which  can  profit  from  generally 
higher  prices  for  raw  materials  in  this 
country  depends  on  this  assistance.  We 
do  not  WEUit  them  excessively  to  rely  on 
American  exports  because  of  our  own 
marginal  condition,  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed it. 

Therefore,  the  objective  is  to  get  them 
to  produce  more  of  their  own  food,  and 
for  this  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  have  capital  investments  which  they 
cannot  afford  and  cannot  service  and 
which  will  bankrupt  them  unless  it  is 
done  through  the  soft  loan  terms  of  IDA. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  know  that  he  recalls  that  when  we 
passed  Public  Law  480,  as  it  is  known 
around  the  world  today,  the  prediction 
was  made  that  if  we  furnished  food  to 
the  hungry  people  in  other  countries,  it 
would  cut  our  sales. 

Just  the  opposite  happened  to  be  the 
case  because  as  we  began. to  feed  more 
hungry  people  in  other  countries,  our 
export  sales  of  farm  commodities  in- 
creased and  they  have  been  increasing 
ever  since,  until  it  is  anticipated  this  year 
that  in  spite  of  the  contributions  from 
other  countries,  we  will  export  in  the 
vicinity  of  $21  billion  worth  of  farm  com- 
modities while  the  cost  of  our  food  dona- 
tions dropped  from  $2  billion  In  1957  to 
$1  billion  in  1973.  In  other  words,  in  help- 
ing others  to  feed  themselves  we  foimd 
that  as  we  gave  them  food  to  keep  them 
from  going  hungry — the  more  our  sales 
increased. 

That  may  soimd  paradoxical,  but  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ^  am  so  grateful  to  you, 
Senator  Aiken,  because  you  have  been 
such  a  towering  figure  in  this  particular 
field  of  food  production  In  the  world.  I 
might  say  that  I  feel  so  badly  that  the 
Senator  cannot  continue  in  the  Senate 
to  give  us  this  kind  of  gxildance,  experi- 
ence, and  counsel. 

^  Mr.  AIKEN.  As  a  taxpayer  I  will  give 
the  Senator  plenty  of  advice. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  be  delighted  and 
the  Senator  will  have  an  exponent  here 
In  the  Senate,  if  I  last  here.  But.  Mr. 
President,  Senator  Aiken  has  put  his 
finger  exactly  on  the  right  point.  That 
was  the  thrust — I  did  not  say  it  as  well — 
of  the  figures  I  gave  regarding  the  World 
Bank.  The  circumstances  have  created  a 
condition  of  greater  well-being,  especial- 
ly in  the  developing  countries  where  con- 
sumption is  at  such  a  low  rate.  The  ones 
who  get  the  Immediate  benefit  are.  ol 
course,  the  great  exporting  countries  and 
the  developed  nations,  particularly  our 
own. 

Right  now.  the  food  exports  are  the 
enormous  resources  around  which  we 
rally  to  maintain  our  own  balance  of 
payments.  It  Is  generally  known  that 
we  are  in  a  race  against  time  with  re- 
spect to  food  supplies.  It  is  therefore 
critical  literally  to  survive,  to  enable 
these  developing  countries,  especially  the 


30  of  the  poorest  countries,  to  have  in- 
puts for  the  development  of  water  sup- 
plies, extension  services,  education,  and 
research  in  agricultural  and  fertilizer 
production. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  argued  this  issue 
for  years,  but  I  never  saw  a  time  when  it 
was  morally  more  right,  precisely  because 
of  our  financial  troubles.  The  Americsm 
people  show  that  every  day,  in  the  billions 
of  dollars  they  pour  out  for  charitable 
purposes  in  our  own  country. 

We  cannot — indeed,  we  will  not — we 
cannot — we  will  not — shut  our  eyes  to 
this  kind  of  suffering.  We  will  not  be  that 
blind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  see  It  or  feel  It  because 
it  Is  not  on  our  own  doorstep.  We  are 
more  intelligent,  we  are  more  himiane.  we 
are  more  moral  than  that. 

I  intend  to  vote  that  conviction  on 
behalf  of  the  '8.5  million  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  whom  I  represent 
when  the  roll  is  called  by  voting  "yea"  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  legislative 
assistant  Mr.  Spiegel  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  same  privilege 
for  Frank  Ballance. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  Wednesday  last,  I  believe,  that  I 
held  this  floor  for  some  time  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  inquiries  and  questions 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

At  that  time,  I  placed  in  the  Record  a 
substantlEiI  amount  of  material  support- 
ing my  convictions  regarding  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1>/^  billion  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  fourth  replenishment 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  bill  should  be  passed.  I  recognize 
that  it  Is  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
but  it  is  spread  over  the  next  4  years.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  means  of  this  country 
to  supply.  The  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion provide  for  four  annual  installments 
of  $375  million  each. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing, for  example,  that  much  of  the  money 
has  gone  to  India.  That  Is  true.  But  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
between  India  and  Pakistan  there  are 
approximately'650  million  human  beings 
who,  regrettably,  live  in  a  part  of  the 
world  aflaicted  with  poverty,  a  part  of  the 
world  which  is  struggling  desperately  to 
have  representative  government,  and  a 
part  of  the  world  that  desperately  needs 
economic  assistance  from  the  more  for- 
timate  countries  in  the  Western  world 
and  particularly  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Simply  because  one  country  which 
represents  550  million  people  gets  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  help  from  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  should 


In  no  way  be  looked  upon  as  a  justiflca- 
tion  for  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

IDA  was  founded  in  1960  as  an  Amer- 
ican initiative  to  fimd  development  proj- 
ects in  the  poorest  countries,  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  countries  which  are 
not  credit  worthy  in  the  traditional 
sense  and  are  not  eligible  to  receive  reg-  '^ 
ular  World  Bank  loans. 

Eighty  percent  of  them  have  a  per 
capita  income  of  $200  or  less.  Not  a 
single  one  of  them  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come in  excess  of  $375.  Yet  they  repre- 
sent about  1  billion  people  in  this  world. 
They  are  human  beings.  These  are 
people  who  are  desperately  trying  to 
have  a  better  way  of  life.  These  coun- 
tries also  represent  vast  potentials  of 
treasure  in  natural  resources  which  the 
world  will  need,  if  the  capitEil  can  be 
found  to  develop  the  resources.  They  rep- 
resent 1  billion  people  that  can  make  a 
great  contribution  in  production,  food 
and  flber.  and  in  minerals  —  also  In 
brainpower,  talent,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology,  but  what 
is  needed  is  the  capital  to  release  this 
great  potential.  About  28  percent  of 
IDA'S  credits  have  gone  for  agriculture, 
25  percent  for  transportation,  8  percent 
for  electric  power,  7  percent  for  educa- 
tion, 5  percent  for  industry,  3  percent 
for  water  projects. 

Each  one  of  these  areas  of  develop- 
ment is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  a 
people  or  a  country. 

The  American  contribution  to  IDA  has 
not  been  going  up;  it  has  been  declin- 
ing. Our  share  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  IDA  funds 
has  declined  from  40  percent  to  33  V3 
percent.  The  shares  of  other  nations  have 
been  increasing,  particularly  of  Japan 
and  Germany.  IDA  grants  credits  only 
for  soundly  conceived  and  productive  de- 
velopment projects. 

I  noted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  today  made  comment  to 
the  effect  that  IDA  did  not  even  have  a 
special  board:  it  did  not  have  special  oflB- 
cers.  That  is  right.  It  uses  the  World 
Bank  officers.  As  I  indicated  last  Thurs- 
day, the  World  Bank  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  banking  institutions  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  World  Bank  has  been  operating 
for  28  years,  and  it  has  lent  without  loss 
more  than  $20  billion  in  some  90  devel- 
oping countries.  IDA  has  the  same  high 
standards,  the  same  expertise,  and  the 
same  reputation  for  Integrity  as  does  the 
World  Bank.  The  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  World  Bank  and  IDA  lending 
Is  based  on  the  needs  and  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  borrowing  countries. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  the  two 
institutions  in  the  preparation  and  in 
the  evfiduatlon  of  projects. 

IDA  funds  cannot  be  transferred  or 
diverted  to  pay  for  oil  or  any  other  com- 
modity. The  funds  are  granted  for  spe- 
cific, well  developed,  and  well  organized 
development  projects,  under  very  strict 
conditions,  and  every  one  of  those  proj- 
ects Is  monitored  by  the  World  Bank. 
The  funds  cannot  be  diverted  to  oU-rich 
coxmtries  charging  excessive  prices  for 
this  critical  export. 

American  business  benefits  from  IDA 
and  the  World  Bank  activities.  Since 
their   foimdlng.   22   percent   of   World 
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BanlL  and  IDA  procurement  of  supplies 
has  been  placed  light  here  |n  the  United 
States.  As  of  June  30,  1973,  procurement 
payments  received  by  U4S.  suppliers 
from  loans  and  credits  disbursed  by  IDA 
and  the  Bank  amounted  to  $3.6  billion. 
That  amount  of  money  produces  jobs.  It 
consumes  the  product  of  Aur  factories 
and  of  our  scientific  labore^^^es. 

There  has  been  a  very  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  balance  of  paymjents,  insofar 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  from  World 
Bank  activities.  In  its  28-Jear  history, 
the  World  Bank  group  ha«  had  a  net 
favorable  impact  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $3.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  t^e  facts,  and 
this  is  why  business  people,  jabor  people, 
and  groups  all  over  Americ&i  support  our 
involvement  in  and  our  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. I 

The  World  Bank  has  anproximately 
$1  billion  on  deposit  in  U.S.  [banks  as  of 
March  1973.  These  banks  are  located  all 
over  the  country,  in  20  different  cities. 

Business,  labor,  banking  groups, 
church  groups,  voluntary  organizations, 
and  himianitarian  Instltutlotis  through- 
out the  land  support  IDA,.  The  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  actively 
supports  this  proposal,  would  not  sup- 
port IDA  if  it  thought  thld  institution 
was  composed  of  reckless  spenders. 

What  IDA  represents  is  a  global  com- 
mitment to  flght  poverty  tnd  hunger 
with  strong  American  bac^ng,  a  posi- 
tive role  for  the  United  Statis  to  take  to 
alleviate  human  suffering.  Iriat  is  what 
this  country  ought  to  bedoitig. 

I  am  amazed  to  see  that  we  will  vote 
billions  and  billions  of  dollans  for  weap- 
ons systems,  many  of  whicn  have  du- 
bious value,  but  we  will  argud  here  about 
helping  people  live,  trying  ta  get  a  little 
better  chance  in  life. 

I  want  the  United  States  of  America 
to  take  a  moral  position  in  this  world, 
moral  leadership ;  and,  if  we  can  do  that 
through  an  organization  such  as  IDA, 
It  is  all  to  our  credit.  This  Is  what  the 
American  people  want.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Amerltan  people, 
when  asked  the  question  iik  the  most 
scientific  sampling  we  haw,  indicate 
their  basic  and  enthusiastic  support  for 
what  we  call  the  InternationpJ  Develop- 
ment Association,  because  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  caimot  shirk  our  responsibility  to 
help  others  so  that  they  mayjhelp  them- 
.selves.  We  cannot  deny  aid  ta  the  world's 
poor  in  more  than  30  nations  and  then 
expect  the  same  nations  and  peoples  to 
allow  us  access  to  their  ravf  materials, 
resources,  and  markets. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once!  again  that 
the  United  States  of  AmeHca,  which 
consumes  vast  amounts  of  resources — 
in  fact,  so  much  that  it  is  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  international  shame-«-needs  ac- 
.  cess  to  supplies.  Those  supplies  and 
those  raw  materials,  if  proi^erly  devel- 
oped, can  be  made  avallablie  from  the 
very  countries  that  we  to(^y  seek  to 
help.  1 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  want  tb  look  down 
the  road.  I  heard  one  Senatjor  say  here 
today  that  many  of  these  lo|ms  will  not 
be  repaid  for  50  years.  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Where  will  the  United  States  be  50 


years  from  now,  if  we  have  closed  off 
every  contact  we  have  with  these  so- 
called  poor  countries  of  today,  many  of 
which  are  potentially  rich  in  undiscov- 
ered or  undeveloped  resources  that  this 
great  industrial  economy  of  ours  is  go- 
ing to  need? 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  a  hungry 
world.  There  can  be  little  stability  or 
order  In  a  world  in  which  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  sink  deeper  into 
abysmal  poverty. 

Does  the  American  contribution  to 
IDA  mean  that  the  poor  in  America  will 
continue  to  be  neglected?  Does  our  par- 
ticipation in  IDA  mean  that  the  over- 
taxed American  citizen  is  not  being 
treated  fairly?  No.  indeed — at  least,  in- 
sofar as  anything  we  do  for  IDA  is  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us  destroy  the  myth  that  we  must 
either  alleviate  poverty  and  suffering  at 
home  or  abandon  our  traditional  com- 
mitment to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  world's  poorest  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  has  expired. 

Bflr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  5  addi- 
tional minutes,  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes from  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  manager  of  this  bill  on  the  floor,  I 
am  rather  surprised  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  does  not  have  any  time.  I  was 
not  here  at  the  time  some  arrangement 
was  made  to  give  away  all  the  time.  I 
was  called  back  to  manage  the  bill,  and 
I  arrived  here  to  find  that  the  time  well 
is  empty.  So  perhaps  I  am  interested  In 
supporting  IDA  to  make  sure  that  at 
least  something  is  operating  aroimd  here. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  to  do  both.  We 
have  to  fight  poverty  at  home,  in  our 
great  land,  and  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
do  our  part  in  fighting  poverty  abroad, 
"nils  does  not  mean  that  we  carry  the 
whole  burden.  The  American  contribu- 
tion to  IDA  works  out  to  about  $1.50  per 
person — the  cost  of  one  martini.  That  is 
what  it  is  down  here  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club — $1.50  per  person.  For  1  year,  it 
is  $1.50  per  person.  We  are  being  told 
in  the  Senate  that  this  great  America 
cannot  afford  that.  That  is  four  pack- 
ages of  cancer-producing  cigarettes. 

I  happen  to  think  that  if  we  have  a 
choice  between  forgoing  one  martini  a 
year  and  helping  some  poor  soul  some- 
where else  in  the  world  get  enough  to 
eat.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  that 
moral  choice  and  make  it  quickly — and 
I  mean  the  choice  of  helping  the  down- 
trodden and  the  poor. 

There  is  a  need  In  our  own  country,  to 
be  sure,  for  forms  of  financing  of  some 
of  our  public  purposes.  There  is  a  need 
for  an  American  domestic  development 
bank  similar  to  IDA,  for  an  America 
which  is  privately  rich  tind  In  too  many 
areas  publicly  poor.  I  have  introduced 
such  legislation.  I  do  not  travel  under 
false  colors.  I  think  we  need  a  national 
domestic  development  bank  that  does  for 
Americans  what  we  do  for  others.  But 
the  fact  that  this  Congress  is  imwilling 
to  come  to  that  kind  of  judgment  insofar 
as  an  American  national  domestic  de- 


velopment bank  is  concerned  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  our  inter- 
national efforts. 

We  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  the  World  Bank's  IDA,  be- 
cause we  have  not  had  the  foresight  or 
the  wisdom  to  establish  a  low-interest 
banking  facility  for  the  poor  people  of 
the  United  States. 

IDA'S  role  becomes  more  critical  today, 
as  some  40  nations  with  more  than  a 
billion  people  face  financial  ruin  and 
famine  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price 
of  fuel,  food,  fertilizer,  industrial  com- 
modities, and  transportation. 

IDA'S  fimds  cannot  bail  out  these 
coimtries — they  are  too  limited.  But  they 
provide  some  relief,  encouragement,  and 
hope.  More  will  have  to  be  done  to  assist 
the  most  severely  affected  nations.  But 
other  efforts  take  time.  IDA  is  here  now. 
It  is  an  ongoing  institution  and  deserves 
our  support. 

I  heard  today,  for  example,  that  IDA 
will  make  loans  to  a  country  at  little  or 
no  interest  and  then  the  country.  In 
turn,  reloans  the  money  to  its  own 
people,  not  at  rates  of  12  to  20  percent, 
but  12  to  15  percent.  In  some  Instances 
that  is  true,  but  the  Ricord  should  be 
clear.  If  IDA  did  not  make  the  loan  to 
the  country  that  makes  the  reloans  there 
would  be  no  money  at  all  for  the  people 
that  need  it  in  that  coimtry  and  if  there 
was  any  money  the  interest  rates  would 
be  50  to  100  percent.  We  have  gone 
through  this  business  before.  I  have  been 
involved  In  almost  every  foreign  assist- 
ance program  that  has  been  before  Con- 
gress since  1949.  We  know  that  In  coun- 
tries in  which  IDA  makes  Its  loans,  if 
there  is  any  private  money  available  for 
the  poor  farmer,  for  that  poor  person  out 
on  that  dry  parched  land,  it  is  at  inter- 
est rates  of  50  to  100  percent.  If  he  can 
get  It  at  all.  IDA  makes  It  available  to 
develop  the  resources  of  that  country  so 
it  can  stand  on  its  own  feet.  I  believe  in 
nation-building  and  not  In  nation- 
destroying;  I  believe  In  action  and  not  in 
neglect.  In  the  words  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  I  do  not  want  this  country 
frozen  In  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference 
to  human  need  at  home  suid  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  time  has 
expired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  paper  with  re- 
spect to  whether  IDA  funds  are  reloaned, 
a  table  showing  IDA  pledged  advance 
contributions  to  be  made  available  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975,  and  an  explanation 
of  IDA  and  India's  nuclear  test. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IDA   PlJKDS 

Question.  Are  roA  fundfi  reloaned? 

Answer.  On  occasion.  In  the  last  five  years, 
lees  than  half  of  the  funds  provided  to  gov- 
ernments by  IDA  credits  have  been  reloaned 
to  other  agencies  at  a  fixed  Interest  rate. 

It  was  not  Intended  that  the  conceeslonary 
terms  of  IDA  financing  should  result  in  the 
extension  of  financial  subsidies  to  the  actual 
projects  on  which  IDA  funds  are  employed, 
or  that  IDA  funds  should  be  used  to  finance 
a  project  which  could  not  satisfy  normal 
criteria  of  economic  and  financial  viability. 
Hence,  a  project  submitted  for  IDA  flnanclnig 
Is  expected  to  meet  the  same  technical,  eco- 
nomic, financial  and  administrative  stand- 
ards as  the  World  Bank  itself  would  look  for 
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If  the  Bank  were  making  a  1^  for  that  coalfields  in  Bihar  and  West  Bengal  In  Icine,  biology,  agriculture  and  electron- 
project  on  conventional  terms.  Furthermore,  th*  Mni-fHAQcf  'Rr.tfloT^.x/.bx.  ^..T^^-^r^^^.^  i^^  •  ^J.  "fsm-ujiuic,  U.HU  cicturuil- 
in  the  case  of  revenue-producing  projects,  fr?  t™!Iitff„  Bottlenecks  experienced  ics,  in  hopes  of  developmg  minerals  and 
IDA  requires  that  the  proceeds  of  the  IDA  '"  transporting  the  coal  great  distances  power  and  water  resources  of  much  less 
credit  be  Invested  in  the  project  on  a  normal  *ion8  congested  railways  to  the  North-  expense  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
business-iike  basis  and  that  the  price  of  the  west  and  South  have  seriously  lmp>eded  to  bear.  India  also  wants  to  utilize  her 
goods  or  services  produced  by  the  project  be  production  in  several  industries.  The  nuclear  knowledge  to  obtain  ga^  and  oil 
fixed  at  levels  which  wUl  make  the  Invest-  coalfields  themselves  are  an  expensive  and  to  study  "crater  mechanisms"  and 
ment  remunerative.  source  of  power,  because  of  the  poor  rock  dynamics. 

xJL^n  to'JL'^enc,  Mec'SLwe^n  quality  of  coal  found  In  a  large  number        India  has  declared  that  she  is  willing 

S?^cSpr^ecritm'e""^^on^te;^  of  small  mines  An  Indian  nuclear  power  to  share  with  her  neighbors  the  fruS 

obtained  by  the  borrowing  govenmient  Itself,  Program  therefore  makes  sense.  of  her  research  on  nuclear  energy  for 

the  effect  woxild  be  to  give  the  project  a        Since  India's  first  nuclear  reactor  wait  economic  development, 

substantial  financial  subsidy.  This  was  no  Into  operation  in  1956,  she  has  gained  ex-        The    Government's     Department    of 

part  of  IDA'S  purposes,  and  would  encotirage  perlence  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  Atomic  Energ>'   has   taken   in   account 

the  waste  and  misdirection  of  scarce  Invest-  energy  feu"  in  advance  of  other  develop-  the  favorable  cost  structure  of  nuclear 

mentfunds.  IDA  therefore  requires  that  the  ing  countries.  This  wUl  prepare  India  for  powerplants  in  a  world  of  rising  oroduc- 

Snf^ln^TATritlJr'  r^S^e^r  Tl  t'^^t  e,t"S2T;S^"'^H^l"^f  i^'^^'  "^Z  V.^^'T  '""^  ^^'  chro'ni'c'Sfi"L 

revenue-producing  project,   will  do  so  on  I^*"?."  *^  expected  to  be  a  critical  decade  tion.  Although  nuclear  powerplants  are 

terms  which  will  Impose  on  the  agency  ex-  ^°^  "^^  energy  requirements.  more  expensive  to  build  than  conven- 

ecuting  the  project  the  normal  financial  dls-  Although  the  World  Bank  and  IDA  tional  ones,  their  operating  costs  are  low- 

cipline  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  rates  and  have  given  no  assistance  to  developing  er.  They  also  have  greater  economies  of 

charges  to  consumers.  countries  for  nuclear  energy,  nor  do  they  scale,    and    remain    fully     productive 

The  interest  rate  charged  frequenUy  ranges  have  plans  to,  a  recent  World  Bank  study  throughout  their  lifetimes 

from  12-15  percent.  substantiaUy  lower  than  pointed  to  the  growing  potential  of  the        Indian    atomic    enen?v    Pvnpnrtifnr- 

rates  charged  on  funds  from  private  sources,  mnctnif'tlv*   n«»c   nf   mi^iooT-  ^r^^y^rn  <«  j      •         .„„^  -            energy     expenditure 

At  a  May  22  meeting  In  B^nn.  Germany,  fh^rtI^.Tnn?r,™.iH                          ^  **"""«   ^^^^'*  ^^"  *»««"   ^   Percent  of 

15  donor  member  countries  of  the  Interna-  ^  IT  vll?    ^^^     °:     ,.        ,     ^  ,^  .  *°*^  Government  expenditure.  As  part 

tional  Development  Association  pledged  ad-  ^^^  ,     ?^      ®  crippling,  fourfold  In-  of  the  fourth  plan  during  the  same  De- 

vance  contributions  totauing  $714.7  to  be  creases  in  the  cost  of  Oil,  it  would  have  riod,  India  spent  $3  4  bUllon— or   15  9 

made  avaUable  during  fiscal  year  1975.  as  been  economically  attrfwjtlve  for  15  de-  percent  of  total  expenditure— on  a^' 

'°"°"^-             ,T       .„.      ,  veioping  countries  to  start  to  acquire  nu-  culture;  $3.98  bUllon-or  18  5  percent 

lln  muilons)  clear  plants  of  sulteble  size  for  operation  on  trai^Jort  and  co^uicatE:  a^ 

confirmed:                                          d^fars  J^?„  ^p„  J*^  developtog  countries-  $4.15  billion-^r  19.3  percent-on  iAdus- 

Kuwait                                              27  1  u^^'    P*^^"-    and    Spaln-already  try  and  minerals. 

Ireland        ok  have  operational  nuclear  powerplants.             NntTPifhe*^T,w«»,o,    +v,<                t.  ,    . 

SSr""  - ""l  The  new  oil  prices  are  now  Ukely  to  conceStn  on ^.ilnt    °^«7*^e^''^ 

T^iavu ::::::::::::::::::::::   d   make  poorer  non-ou-producing  coun-  exSfurl?  rndi^f  n^.i'''^^°^T''^^' 

-—  tries  reconsider  their  options  urgently-  n^^f  !^,^!;^f?^   .  '  ""?^*'"  ^xp'o^ion 

Total  31.4  especlaUy  if,  like  India,  they  hav?electrlc  S' 'l''if,f  n^^iftif 'f  "^"^ 'f^^^^ 

— =  power  systems  large  enough  to  operate  „!5  5^°? T  .  P^^^f^ies  for  the  future.  I 

Pending  final  notification:  commerciaUy  avaUable  nuclear  power-  ^'^  f"'^!  j?**^ H  l^^  ^T^Z!  °^  external 

Canada  143.4  plants    Even   developed   countrlp^  nrvt  ^l^  ^  ^^^  ^"  ^  weighing  carefully 

uermany 166. 1  shock"  are  hf^insr  fnrrivi  t/%  roan      long-range  Indian  development.  I  am 

Sr  .::::^:::::-:: laa-        pX  tSr  eSerg^S^ces""**  "^  ''""      SSnJT  ^J^/^^^^ratlon  win  be 

L,iembourg . ""i::::::::::     ?     m  mdia-s  case,  70  percent  of  her  ou  H??.°'J?^*'*"^"!^  "}*  z°^'^}^°J'  °l  ^- 

Netheriands 43. 1       requirements  are  imported;  and  this  fac-     ^^,^  nuclear  policy   in  the  light  of  In- 
New  Zealand 6.8      tor.  coupled  with  drought  and  the  rising    ^a  «  assurances  that  the  nuclear  device 

Norway 17. 1      cost  of  food  and  fertilizer,  is  responsible     ,    «Pio<i«i  was  with  peaceful  purposes 

r^^^i^^:.::: —    S?      for  her  present  perUous  economic  sltua-        Zt,'''       ,,,^ 

United  Kingdom 88.4      tion  This  would  be  the  wrong  time,  and  the 

Total                                        683  3  "^^  '"^'^  achievement  of  India's  De-  ^dlan  nuclear  test  would  be  the  wrong 

"       •  partment  of  Atomic  Energy  has  been  In  reason,  to  reject  an  international  un- 

Total  714.7  the  rield  of  nuclear  power   The  depart-  derstanding  that  means  life  or  death 

tt,  a^r.t^rr.y^,  !<««♦„-♦♦               w  ^ent  has  two  nuclear  powerplants  In  financing  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  In 

coS.t^e^^n'wiSiaS^'SViTa'^ounh  oi^ratior,  one  under  construction,  and  thedevelop^orld. 

Repienuhment  of  IDA  of  »4  5  bUUon  *  ^"^  being  designed,  which  could  de-         Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

»,     T^T,^,,, -r   ,-     ^    ,.  ^e^^    industry    and    power    fertilizer  myself  8  minutes. 

TT^^L.?Pi^^^^^•  ^-  President,  the  plants.                                                               The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

IDA  bUl  before  us  is  of  critical  Impor-  The  first  nuclear  plant  at  Tarapur,  60  ator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  8 

tonce    to   poor   countries    around    the  miles  north  of  Bombay,  is  a  General  minutes. 

thoi";:s  s°^U^'GamiL%  woS^t^     f  "^^'l^J?'-  ^'^"^  ^"^^^  "^^  assistance              m*  akt,  thk  n.s.  eol^  m  thx  wohu, 
inose  as  small  as  Gambia,  it  would  be  a    from  USATD  in  thp  iQfln'«:    rt  hou  t-mn        .       _    

tragic  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  treat  iStogwater-t^pf  reactors'  whlch^K^          ^„  ^^^^^"^^  Mr.  President,  almost 

this  bUl  as  if  it  were  a  referendum  on  eVate  a  toS[  of  Jo^^Sw  of  eSlrfcit;  |''a<=t^  %q"^r  «' a  f  ntury  ago  a  great 

India's  nuclear  test  explosion.  We  would  which  is  sold  to  the  States  of  Sara-  ?!?^***''   '"''"   "^^   ®^*«   °'   Michigan, 

be  losing  our  perspective  and  our  sense  of  Thtra  a^d  Oa1a?at                       Mahara-  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  spoke  on  the  floor 

priorities  if  we  did  so.  The  second  nowerolftnt  at  Pj.Tift  T>r«  °'  *^®  Senate  about  our  Nation's  respon- 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  great  bulk  trap  sS  InTe  ?Ste  of  ^^ast^  f^^l^^fl^  ^?^^"  °^  ^^  ^'^^  ^°'^^-  '^^ 

of  India's  nuclear  development  to  date  was  bS?  wiS  CaLdian  af  lsSi^<^  SS  ^^  what  he  said  on  July  6, 1949: 

fh\^siL^?;;^rrth^arpTg^Sirs  if.^^^.^'^^.r's^^;Si%e^'  ^j^i^^z^^xt^izitz:^^^^^^ 

'Sen^T^'''iZ^s'''^Tj.SZ'?it^^  acto7s ^^toTaf^rolitS^^^^^^  '^o'^  'Zno7Lr^S.'^J.''JLSl^Z'.Zl 

essential  to  India  s  expanding  energy  of  electricity.  has  been  determined  for  us  by  the  march 

•T-vf"  *    t.          *       ji  "^e  ^'^^'^  POWerplant,  50  miles  south  ot  events,  we  have  no  choice  as  to  whether 

ine  testing  of  India  s  nuclear  device  of  Madras,  will  be  similar  to  the  Rajas-  we  shau  play  a_great  part  m  the  world,  we 

amounts  to  a  small  part  of.  her  nuclear  than  station.  Almost  80  percent  of  the  ^*'®  *°  P'*y  *^**  P""^-  ^^  ^ave  to  play  it 

energy  program,  which  In  turn  is  a  frac-  construction  and  equipment  will  be  from  "*  *^®*'"  ***'«"««  °^  o"«"  o^^  seif-interest. 

tional   item   in   the   country's  complex  Indigenous  sources,  and  there  has  been  !^i„*ft*Ln^^  m  ****"**"  ^  whether  we  shall 

overall  development  plan.  no  foreign  investment  in  design  and  con-  ^'^^  "  ^"  °'  "'' 

Although  development  of  conventional  struction.  Senator  Vandenberg's  Words  have  spe- 

energy  resources  is  essential  In  India,  the  In  the  field  of  nuclear  technology.  In-  clal  meaning,  I  suggest,  for  aU  of  us,  who 

country  suffers  from  a  concentration  of  dia  has  developed  radioisotopes  in  med-  are  his  successors  in  the  Senate,  as  we 
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to  vote  on  the  plU  before  us 


prepare 
today. 

In  my  judgment,  this  measure  presents 
one  of  the  most  Important  issues  bearing 
on  our  Nation  s  foreign  policy  that  this 
93d  Congress  will  have  to; decide.  There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  that  ptatement  be- 
cause IDA — the  multilateral,  interna- 
tional lending  organlzatioi^ — is  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  relates 
to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  vote  on 
this  bill  surely  will  be  noted,  at  home  and 
abrosul,  as  an  indication  of  whether,  de- 
spite the  domestic  turmofl,  this  Nation 
still  has  the  will  to  play  tie  responsible, 
constructive  and  dynamic  role  that  Is 
absolutely  essential  in  this  complex,  in- 
terdependent world  of  todaiy. 

It  is  heartening  that  ln[  recent  weeks 
these  broader  implications  of  the  bill 
have  attracted  the  strong  attention  and 
support  of  a  large  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can press,  following  the  defeat  of  a  com- 
parable bill  several  mont^  ago  in  the 
other  body  of  the  Congressl 

I  have  also  been  heartened  by  the 
broadly  based  bipartisan  sponsorship 
and  support  this  measure  1  as  received  in 
this  Chamber. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  ?ay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  and  effect^eness  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota!  (Mr.  Hxjm- 
PHREY » ,  who  is  serving  as  jRoor  manager 
of  the  bill.  During  this  lebate,  he  is, 
and  has  been,  demonstrating  once  again 
the  qualities  of  statesman  ihlp  which  he 
so  often  displays  when  the  nation's  vital 
Interests  are  at  stake. 

Since  1960,  IDA.  as  a  1  ranch  of  the 
World  Bank  group,  has  seen  the  key 
source  of  financial  assistance  for  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world.  As  of 
June  1973,  IDA  had  authorized  loans 
totalling  $5.8  billion  to  countries  In 
which  the  average  per  capita  Income 
is  below  $375  a  year. 

These  loans  have  not  lieen  for  frills 
or  luxuries ;  they  have  bee^  for  the  basic 
of  human  existence.  Thus,;  28  p>ercent  of 
the  IDA  loans  have  gone  f*r  agricultural 
projects,  25  percent  for  tiansportatlon. 
8  percent  for  power  projects,  5  percent 
for  development  of  Industry,  and  6  per- 
cent each  for  water  and  jpubllc  health 
programs.  | 

While  It  is  true  that  thei  terms  of  IDA 
loans  are  reasonable,  the  countries 
eligible  for  IDA  credits  arie  those  which 
could  not  meet  their  development  needs 
from  private  market  borrcArtngs.  In  fact, 
80  percent  of  the  IDA  creaits  have  gone 
to  countries  with  per  capita  incomes  of 
$200  or  less — that  is  aboii^  55  cents  per 
day. 

It  should  be  borne  in  rr|ind  that  IDA, 
as  part  of  the  World  Bai^  group,  Is  a 
financial  institution:  it  is*  not  a  chari- 
table organization.  The  lians  made  by 
IDA  are  being  repaid:  indeed  there  have 
been  no  defaults  on  repayipents,  and  the 
projects  financed  have  ijeen  approved 
only  after  allying  the  rigorously  high 
standards  of  the  World  Baiik. 

The  extent  of  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  foutth  replenish- 
ment, as  authorized  by  thlj;  bill,  has  been 
set  by  negotiation  at  $1.5  billion,  to  be 
paid  over  a  period  of  4  i^ears  at  $375 
million    annually.    Tweniy-four    other 


countries  will  put  up  an 


\ 


additional  $3 


billion,  for  a  total  of  $4.5  billlan  avail- 
able for  lending  during  fiscal  year 
1975-77. 

It  Is  Important,  I  suggest,  that  the  ar- 
rangement negotiated  actually  reduced 
U.S.  participation  in  IDA  from  the  pre- 
vious level  of  40  percent  to  the  33  Vi  level 
contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  were  no  IDA, 
I  am  sure  many  people  would  be  calling 
out  for  establishment  of  some  kind  of  an 
international  program  under  which 
loans,  instead  of  outright  grant  Eissist- 
ance,  could  be  provided  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  to  help  the  hungry  and 
the  poor  around  the  world.  If  there  were 
no  IDA,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a 
clamor  to  get  other  strong  free  world 
countries  to  shoulder  a  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  helping  such  underdeveloped 
countries.  But  such  a  program — such  an 
international  organization — is  already  in 
existence,  and  the  only  question  before 
the  Senate  is:  Are  we  going  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  survive  and  succeed? 

-If  IDA  were  to  collapse  because  Con- 
gress failed  to  do  its  part,  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  on  humanitarian  grounds.  But 
it  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  eco- 
nomic self-interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  because  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  some  direct 
economic  returns  from  our  participation 
in  IDA.  Procurement  in  the  U.S.  for  IDA 
programs  has  equalled  about  half  the 
U.S.  contribution. 

But  far  more  Important  are  the  im- 
liquidated  and  intangible  returns  which 
also  fiow  from  our  participation  in  IDA. 
The  events  of  the  past  year— particularly 
the  energy  crisis — have  underlined  the 
Rowing  economic  interdependence  of 
nations.  We  should  recall  these  facts 
about  our  own  economic  relations  with 
the  developing  countries: 

In  1973,  our  economy  depended  on  ex- 
ports to  take  care  of  about  18  percent  of 
our  production.  That  represents  a  lot  of 
jobs  here  at  home. 

The  developing  countries  alone  now 
provide  the  market  for  30  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports. 

Over  $25  billion  of  U.S.  capital  has 
been  invested  in  developing  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  now  im- 
ports between  50  percent  and  100  per- 
cent of  eight  different  metals  which  are 
essential  for  our  industries;  we  import 
between  25  and  50  percent  of  our  four 
other  metals  including  iron  ore. 

No  nation  can  look  any  longer  at  the 
developing  nations  simply  as  places  to 
get  raw  materials  cheap.  That  was  the 
case  in  colonial  times. 

The  developing  nations  will  increas- 
ingly press  to  develop  smd  diversify  their 
economics.  It  is  essential  to  their  growth 
that  they  be  able  to  attract  capital  and 
develop  markets  abroad.  Without  some 
multilateral  and  bilateral  assistance 
from  other  nations,  their  efforts  will  be 
frustrated. 

Mr.  President,  of  major  concern  must 
be  this  consideration:  failure  on  our 
part  at  this  juncture  to  support  IDA 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  signal  of  withdrawal  by  the 
United  States.  It  would  endanger  our 
political  and  economic  relations  with  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries  alike. 
It  would  greatly  hamper  our  efforts  to 


maintain  constructive  relations  and  to 
obtain  cooperation  in  major  interna- 
tional efforts.  In  which  the  United  States 
has  much  at  stake — including  trade, 
energy,  narcotics  control,  environmental 
problems,  terrorism,  to  say  nothing  of 
important  raw  materials. 

But  I  am  confident  as  we  proceed  to- 
ward a  vote  that  this  coimtry — this  Con- 
gress— will  not  send  such  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Surely,  we  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
renounce  before  the  world  our  humani- 
tarian concern  as  well  as  our  own  eco- 
nomic self-interest  and  our  world  leader- 
ship responsibilities. 

Rather,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
carry  forward  in  the  spirit  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg — not  merely  to  play  our  role 
in  the  world — but  to  play  It  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  call  up  my  amendment,  if  I 
might. 

I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  1358,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  beg  the  Chair's 
pardon.  I  did  not  hear  the  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wUl  state  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  to  accoiruno- 
date  Senators  who  may  have  amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  that  the  bUl  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  subject  to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
just  walked  in.  What  was  the  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  looking  for 
the  Senator.  I  made  a  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments, which  represent  the  bill  before  us, 
be  considered  en  bloc  and  be  accepted, 
and  that  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  suggested,  be  considered  as 
original  text  and  then  be  subject  to 
amendment  that  any  Senator  might  want 
to  offer. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reser\1ng  the  right  to  object.  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  had  an  amendment  he 
wanted  to  offer,  and  we  ran  into  that 
parliamentary  difBculty,  but  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  willing  to 
withhold  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Would  the 
Senator  withhold  it  temporarily? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Surely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  withhold  that  and 
yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
hold it,  and  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  want  to  comment  briefly 
on  this  matter.  I  listened  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  about 
our  need  to  help  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  be 
humanitarian  in  our  outlook,  and  yet 
I  cannot  help  but  think  about  the 
budget  the  President  submitted  in  ex- 
cess of  $304  billion,  and  his  estimate 
of  the  income  of  this  country  of  $295 
billion,  with  an  anticipated  deficit  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $9 
billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  that  the  car- 
rying charge  on  the  national  debt  of 
this  country  is  in  excess  of  $59,000  a 
minute. 

It  would  seem  that  our  first  responsi- 
bility is  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  people  of  our  own  country  and  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  I  cannot  see 
myself  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  just 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the 

parliamentary   situation 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  I  now  renew  my 
request  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc  and  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  any 
amendment  that  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Ls  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  im- 
portant that  in  considering  a  proposed 
American  contribution  to  the  fourth  re- 
plenishment of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  we  fully  understand 
what  is  at  stake.  The  World  Bank  group 
is  an  institution  founded  In  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  America's  inter- 
national economic  influence  was  at  its 
height.  From  the  beginning  we  have 
looked  upon  this  economic  financial  in- 
stitution as  a  channel  for  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  so-called  "rich"  world, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  still  a  lead- 
ing member,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  remains  unspeakably  poor. 
The  Bank  group  has  helped  to  promote 
economic  cooperation  among  nations  by 
encouraging  sound  economic  manage- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  proj- 
ects which  it  helps  to  finance.  In  this 
way  it  has  instilled  a  spirit  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  nations  it  serves. 

IDA,  as  a  soft  loan  arm,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Bank  group;  indeed,  it  now 
serves  as  its  cutting  edge  to  promote  co- 
of>eration  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations. 

This  service  in  itself  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  but  before 
proceeding  to  explain  the  benefits  of  IDA  ' 
to  our  country,  it  is  import<int  to  under- 
stand just  what  the  World  Bank  does 
and  how  little  it  costs  the  American 
people. 


The  Bank  is  a  financial  intermediary. 
It  lends  money  at  a  concessional  rate— 
7^4  percent — for  long-term  development 
projects  to  nations  which  must  supple- 
ment funds  obtained  from  the  private 
capital  markets  of  the  world.  So  the 
Bank  borrows  this  private  money — last 
year  it  floated  almost  $1.8  billion  in 
bonds,  in  21  countries.  The  management 
of  the  Bank's  portfolio  has  been  remark- 
able. In  25  years  of  opA-ation  it  has  never 
had  a  default  on  any  of  its  loafls  and  has 
never  failed  to  pay  interest  to  ?ts  bond- 
holders. This  record  was  possible  because 
in  selecting  the  projects  it  chooses  to 
finance,  the  Bank's  expert  staff  of  econ- 
omists, engineers,  and  financial  super- 
visors have  made  sure  that  the  money 
goes  for  the  purposes  of  genuine  eco- 
nomic development.  Examples  Include 
the  massive  Indus  Basin  irrigation  proj- 
ect. South  Korea's  impressive  railroad 
system,  and  Brazil's  improved  port 
facilities. 

The  Bank  group  conducts  its  affairs  In 
a  prudent,  businesslike  manner.  In  do- 
ing so  It  has  not  Imposed  a  financial 
strain  on  the  United  States;  in  fact  just 
the  reverse  is  true.  In  its  28-year  history, 
it  has  contributed  over  $3  '2  billion  to  the 
United  States  balance  of  pajonents.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  point  I  should  like  to 
put  into  the  Record  a  table  showing  the 
balance-of-payments  impact  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IDA.  Most  of  this  sur- 
plus has  derived  from  project  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States  but  also  in- 
cludes interest  to  many  thousands  of 
World  Bank  bondholders  In  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

U.S.  BAUNCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IMPACT  IBRD  AND  IDA 
|ln  mllLoflS  of  U.S.  dollirs) 

IBRD  I  IDA  I 


Received  from  United  States  (respec- 
tively. IDA  contributions,  sale  of  IBRD 
bonds,  income  from  nveslmenls.  etc.).       4,356  880 

Project  procurement  In  United  Steles... 

Interest  to  U.S.  iMndholders 

Administrative  eipenses  in  United  Stales 

Total   from    IBRD   and    IDA  to 

United  States 

Long-term  investments  in  United  Slates 

Net  to  or  from  United  States +3,519  -344 


1  IBRD-April  1947  to  June  30,  !973 
1  IDA— April  1961  to  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
has  the  World  Bank's  operations  favored 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments;  the  Bank 
is  also  the  largest  depositor  in  the  United 
States.  In  time  deposits  there  are  cur- 
rently $1,032  million  as  of  March  31. 
These  are  located  in  53  commercial  banks 
located  in  23  cities  around  the  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  point  to  place  a  second  table  In 
the  Record  showing  World  Bank  time 
deposits  and  certificates  in  American 
banks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Commercial  Bank  Diposrrs 

THE    ISSTTE 

How  much  does  the  World  Bank  have  on 
deposit  with  commnolal  banks  In  the  United 
States? 


'.965 
1.308  ... 
508 

426 

"  "iio 

5,781 
2.094  ... 

536 

THK    ANSWER 

As  of  March  31,  1973,  the  World  Bank  had 
time  deposits  with  U.S.  commercial  banks 
aggregating  $1,032  mUllon  making  It  one  of 
the  largest  depositors  In  the  country.  The 
deposits  were  held  by  53  commercial  banks 
located  In  20  cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  average  yield,  as  of  above  date,  on  these 
deposits  was  7.85%,  with  the  range  being 
from  a  low  of  6  9%  to  a  high  of  10«4%. 

The  funds  Involved  in  these  deposits  are 
derived  either  from  borrowings  by  the  Bank 
in  the  Investment  markets  or  from  Its  net 
Income  from  operations.  No  funds  derived 
from  the  paid-in  capital  of  member  govern- 
ments are  invested  by  the  Bank  in  time  de- 
pKJSits  or  other  forms  of  investment.  Such 
funds,  when  not  on  loan,  are  deposited  with 
the  contributing  government's  central  bank 
or  with  Its  Treasury  on  a  non-Interest  bear- 
ing basis. 

IBRD  certificates  oj  deposit  arid  time  deposits 
with  US.  commercial  banks — as  of  March 
31,  1974 

(Expressed  in  millions  of  dollars) 
Algemene  Bank  Nederland,  New  Tork         15. 0 
Banca    Commerclale    Itallana,    New 

Tork 5  0 

Bank  of  America,  New  York lO.  0 

Bank  of  America  NTS  A.  San  Fran- 

claco 140.6 

Bank  of  California  N.A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco   go 

Bank  of  New  Tork,  New  York lo.  0 

Bank  of  Tokyo  Trust  Company.  New 

York 13  0 

Bank  Leuml  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  3. 6 

Bankers  Trust  Co.,  New  York 3.4 

California     Canadian     Bank.     San 

FVanclflco    2,0 

Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  5.  S 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  KA.,  New 

York 68.5 

Chemical  Bank.  New  York 24  4 

City  National  Bank  of  Detroit 1   0 

Commerabank,  A.O.,  New  York 3.6 

Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Hart- 
ford     5.0 

Continental  lUlnols  National  Bank. 

Chicago  -- 76.5 

Credit  Lyonnals,  New  York i.o 

Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco  60.0 

Dreadner  Bank.  New  York a.o 

European-American   Bank   &   Trust 

Co.,  New  York lo.  0 

Fidelity  Bank,  PhUadelphla 6.0 

The  Fifth  Third  Bank,  Cincinnati...  2.0 

First  City  National  Bank  of  Houston         11.0 
First    National    Bank    of    Arizona, 

Phoenix 7.0 

First     National     Bank     of     Boston, 

Boston 61.0 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 40.  0 

First  National  Bank  of  Dallas,  Dallas  5.  0 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York.         51.0 
1st  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust. 

PhUadelphla 19.0 

First  Union  National  Bank.- 6.0 

First   Wisconsin   National   Bank   of 

MUwaukee    ^ 10.0 

French -American     Banking     Corp., 

New  York 1.0 

Harris  Trust  tc  Savings  Bank.  Chi- 
cago   10.0 

The  Hong  Kong  Bank  of  California.  .  0.  5 

Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 

Island a.  2 

Lloyds  &  Bolsa  International  Bank, 

Ltd.,  New  York 2. 0 

Manufacturers  Hanover   Trust   Co., 

New  York _         62.0 

Marine    Mldlamd    Bank-New    York. 

New   York 50.0 

Mellon  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 

Pittsburgh   30.0 

Morgan    Guaranty   Trust   Co..   New 

York 20.0 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 6.0 
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Bank 


Loe 
Co.. 


Natlon&l  City  Bank  of  Clevelind. 
North     Carolina     National     Bank, 

Charlotte    

Plttsbiirgh    National    Bank.    Pitts- 
burgh   

Seattle-First  National  Bank,  Seattle. 
Security  Pacific  National 

Angeles  

State    Street    Bank    &    Trust 

Boston 

Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  New 
Texas  Commerce  Bank.  NJ^., 

ton  

Union  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Iwins- 

ton-Salem,  N.C 

Wells  Pargo  Bank  N.A.,  San  Pran- 

clsco 

Whitney    National    Bank    of|   New 

Orleans  


irork.- 
Hous- 


Total 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 
add  a  third  important  poin 
Bank  is  located  in  the  United 
since  under  its  charter  the 
is  to  be  in  the  Capital  of  its 
holder.  The  United  States 
percent  of  the  shares  of  the 


.  1.032.0 

I  might 
The  World 
States, 
headquarters 
l&rgest  share- 
owns  25.69 
World  Bank 


[Million  U.S.  dollars 
ptrcentage  i 


iq 


4th 
replenishment 
contribution 


3d 

eplenishment 
contribution 


Donor  nations 


Amount  Percent     limount  Percent 


Part  I  Countries 

Australia J90.0  2.0 

Austria 30.6  .7 

Beigium 76.5  1.7 

Canada 274.5  6.1 

Denmark 54.0  1.2 

Finland 25.2  .5 

France 253.5  5.6 

Gefmany 514.5  11.4 

Icelaad 1.3  .03 

IreUnd 7.5  .2 

llaly         181.3  4.0 

Japan 495.0  11.0 

Kowstt 27.0  .6 

Luxembourg 2.2  .05 


1  Not  members  ol  the  Development  / 
»  Less  than  1,000,000. 


Preside  it, 


association. 


tie 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr 
ate  has  before  it  today  the 
to  keep  IDA  alive  and  keep 
going,  or  to  kill  this  bill  and 
continued  life  of  this 
runs  out  of  commitment 
June  30  and  will  be  able  to 
ther  loans — no  further  activity 
when  developing  nations 
tally  affected  by  the  rising 
food,  and  necessities.  Recen 
Germany,  all  donors  to  IDj^ 
termine  what  to  do  about 
the  institution,  and  to  decid^ 
make  advance  contributions 
Institution  running  after 
until  such  time  £is  the  United 
complete  its  ratification, 
should  recognize  that  it  is 
imder  the  replenishment 
written  for  it  to  come  into 
the  United  States  completes 
A  strong  Senate  vote  will 
deal.  Germany.  Japan,  and 
Indicated  that  they   are 
money  in  IDA   to  Insure 
Others  surely  will  follow  if 
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S.  0 

7.0 
7.0 

54.0 

10.0 
2.0 

5.0 
36.0 

20,0 

30.0 

2.Q 


and  has  23  percent  of  voting  power  on 
Its  20-man  Board  of  Directors.  I  point 
this  out  because  In  the  World  Bank, 
in  contrast  to  other  international  orga- 
nizations, the  United  States  has  a  strong 
voice  commensurate  with  its  financial 
contribution.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
America  necessarily  has  control  over  the 
institution,  since  the  Board  operates 
largely  by  consensus.  However,  It  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  voice  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  same  operating  principles  which 
earned  the  World  Bank  a  highly  re- 
garded reputation  in  the  International 
financial  community  apply  to  IDA.  Thus 
the  same  meticulous  preparation,  execu- 
tion and  supervision  apply  to  projects 
which  are  designed  to  deal  with  the 
highly  complex  problems  of  two-thirds 
of  the  world  where  incomes  are  com- 
monly below  30  cents  a  day. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  give  away  pro- 
gram and  a  wasted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  Quite  the  reverse. 
IDA,  which  extends  long-term  credits 
at  minimum   interest,   was   created   to 

EXHIBIT  3 
IDA  DONORS 


establish  the  disciplines  of  international 
financial  responsibility  in  development 
process. 

Its  original  justification  was  to  insure 
a  burden-sharing  effort  among  the 
prospering  nations  of  the  world;  to  take 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  American  people 
the  unilateral  burden  of  financing  recon- 
struction and  development.  Today,  there 
are  25  nations  making  funds  available 
to  IDA  and  the  U.S.  share  has  dropped 
from  40  to  33  Vs  percent.  Donors  range 
from  Kuwait  on  one  hand  to  Israel  on 
the  other — from  Iceland  to  Australia. 
Thus  IDA  has  proved  its  ability  to  at- 
tract funds  from  other  nations.  In  do- 
ing this  it  simultaneously  relieves  the 
pressure  on  the  United  States  and  as- 
sures that  the  funds  allocated  are  spent 
for  worthwhile  economic  and  financial 
purposes  without  political  entanglements. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  a  complete  list  of  the  donor  coun- 
tries be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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uivalent  and 
toUII 


Percent  of 

combined 

GNPof 

contributing 

countries 


Official 
devel- 
opment 
assist- 
ance as 
percent 
GNPin 
1972 


Popula- 
tion 
(mil- 
lions) 


V4S.0 
16.3 
40.8 

150.0 
26.4 
12.2 

150.0 

234.0 


3.9 

96.7 

144.0 

10.8 

1.2 


2.0 

1.72 

.7 
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Percent  of 

combined 

GNPof 

contributing 

countries 


Official 
devel- 
opment 
assist- 
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GNPin 
1972 


Netherlands J132.7 

New  Zealand _  11.7 

Norway 49.5 

South  Africa 9.0 

Sweden 180.0 

United  Kingdom....  499.5 

United  States 1,500.0 

Part  II  Countries 

Israel 1.0 

Spain 13.3 

Yugoslavia 5.0 

Switzerland  (non- 
member) 66.1 

Total "4,500.0 
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the  Senate  indicates  strong  support. 
Rarely  have  Members  of  the  Senate  by 
one  single  vote  had  an  opportunity  to 
raise  money  from  treasuries  other  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  I  strongly  urge 
that  my  colleagues  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  favor  of  the  bill  before 
us  authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
fourth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

It  is  in  our  Interest  to  continue  our 
support  of  IDA.  I  shall  concentrate 
briefly  on  two  rationales  for  my  view. 
First,  IDA  credits  go  to  the  poorest  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  ones  most  needing 
our  support.  This  focus  conforms  to  the 
American  tradition  of  caring  about  peo- 
ple. Second,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  Im- 
portant relationship  between  IDA  assist- 
ance and  the  need  to  assure  ourselves  de- 
pendable sources  of  supply  for  critical 
raw  materials  commands  our  attention. 

In  connection  with  the  first  point,  to 
be  eligible  to  borrow  from  IDA  a  coun- 
try must  have  a  per  capita  income  below 


$375.  Moreover  IDA  credits  are  made 
available  only  to  those  countries  which 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  borrow 
abroad  on  conventional  terms. 

These  conditions  exist  in  several  large 
countries  In  Asia,  but  particularly  in 
some  35  countries  in  East  and  West 
Africa. 

The  handicaps  faced  In  many  of  these 
countries  are  truly  formidable.  They 
suffer  low  productivity.  Irregular  em- 
pl03rment,  debilitating  diseases,  short  life 
expectancy,  and  illiteracy.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  per  capita  Income  in  these 
African  countries  is  well  under  $200,  and 
in  many  it  Is  below  $100.  They  are  In- 
deed the  poorest  of  the  poor  among  the 
less  developed  countries  of  the  world. 

IDA  loan  assistance  has  shown  that 
hopes  and  dreams  for  progress  and  a 
chance  for  a  better  life  can  be  realized 
even  In  the  poorest  countries.  It  is 
against  this  background  that  we  must 
view  the  need  for  IDA  replenishment. 

In  this  regard,  the  IDA  record  Ip 
Africa  Is  informative.  The  main  thrust 
of  Its  lending  In  recent  years  has  been 
in  agriculture  and  education. 


The  focus  on  rural  concerns  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  since  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Africa's  population  depends  on 
agriculture — which  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  region's  economy. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fsic*  that  It  is 
not  the  so-called  triclde  down  theory 
that  is  at  work  In  IDA  lending  for  agri- 
culture in  Africa.  Small  holders  benefit 
directly  and  the  stress  is  on  Integrated 
rural  development,  which  Involves  social 
facilities  such  as  health  and  education, 
as  well  as  extension  services,  credits, 
marketing,  road  construction,  water 
supply,  and  improvement  In  price  In- 
centives. 

I  would  point  out,  also,  that  In  West 
Africa,  IDA'S  lending  Is  helping  In  re- 
sponse to  the  special  needs  arising  out  of 
the  emergency  created  by  the  severe  and 
sustained  drought  In  the  sub-Saharan 
belt — which  has  driven  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  from  their  homes  In 
Chad,  Mall,  Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal, 
and  Upper  Volta.  To  cope  with  this  dis- 
aster, speciEd  aid  Is  going  forward  from 
IDA  for  construction  of  wells,  small 
scale  Irrigation  works,  and  livestock  dis- 
ease control. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  growth  of  our 
own  country,  an  educated  people  is,  per- 
haps, a  nation's  most  important  re- 
source. IDA  has  recognized  this  fact  and 
has  therefore  stepped  up  Its  lending 
sharply  In  the  education  sector  In  Africa, 
as  It  has  elsewhere  In  the  developing 
world.  It  has  lent  wisely;  the  primary 
objective  has  been  to  shape  education 
projects  to  the  specific  manpower  needs 
of  the  African  countries. 

In  this  It  has  been  Innovative  and 
practical.  For  example,  IDA  projects  In- 
clude paramedical  training;  In  Ethiopia, 
it  Is  helping  to  train  teachers  to  make 
better  use  of  the  country's  national  net- 
work of  learning  centers  at  the  village 
level;  and  In  Zambia  the  emphasis  Is  on 
food  production,  nutrition,  and  child 
care  to  Improve  family  health  in  rural 
areas. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  my  second  point — 
the  relationship  of  IDA  to  our  growing 
dependence  on  raw  materials  from  many 
of  the  world's  poor  countries.  In  eight 
categories  of  critical  raw  materials  Im- 
ported over  the  past  few  years  more  than 
half  have  come  from  less-developed 
coimtries.  And  this  fact  Is  going  to  be- 
come Increasingly  Important  to  us.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  more  rapid  the  pace 
of  economic  growth  in  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  assistance 
that  IDA  provides,  the  greater  the  ca- 
pacity for  producing  raw  materials  they 
will  have  and  the  more  moderate  the 
cost  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  imderscored  to- 
day two  rationales  for  an  affirmative 
vote  on  this  measure:  the  alleviation  of 
poverty  and  the  relationship  of  IDA  as- 
sistance to  our  need  for  assurance  of  de- 
pendable raw  material  sources.  As  you 
have  heard  today,  there  are  other  excel- 
lent reasons  to  support  S.  2665. 1  strongly 
urge  a  positive  vote  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  In  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Economist  outlines  the  plight  of  the 
poorest  nations  of  the  world  In  need  of 
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organizations  such  as  IDA  to  alleviate 
their  suffering.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "First,  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Worlds,"  be  entered 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

First,  Second,  Third  aitd  Fottrth  Worlds 
(By  Barbara  Ward) 

When  the  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  summoned  on  the 
Initiative  of  President  Boumedienne  of 
Algeria  to  dlsctiss  "the  problems  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  development",  closed  on  May  2nd, 
It  left  behind  the  feeling  that  possibly  some- 
thing new  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer called  the  session  part  of  an  "iinprec- 
edented  agenda  of  global  consultations  In 
1974"  which  Implied  "a  collective  decision  to 
elevate  our  concern  for  man's  elementary 
well-being  to  the  highest  level".  Britain's 
chief  representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Ivor  Richard,  put  It  rather  more  simply. 
He  said:  "Things  will  never  be  the  same 
again." 

Yet  the  change  could  well  have  escaped 
the  casual  observer.  If  we  count  the  mara- 
thon discussions  held  at  the  three  Unctad 
conferences  and  add  in  the  1970  debates  in 
the  UN  assembly  on  a  "strategy  for  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  development",  it  cannot  be 
said  that  most  of  the  points  at  issue  during 
the  special  session  had  not  been  discussed 
before.  At  least  half  of  President  Boume- 
dlenne's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
covered  familiar  ground :  the  bias  against  the 
poor  nations  in  the  world  economy,  their  un- 
favourable terms  of  trade  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  pUe-up  of  their  debts — now  stand- 
ing at  $80,000m — the  involuntary  deprecia- 
tion of  their  reserves,  their  sense  of  power- 
leesness  at  the  highest  level  of  international 
decision-making  In  Investment  and  mone- 
tary affairs. 

Nor  did  the  two  working  documents  pre- 
pared for  the  special  session  by  the  devel- 
oping countries'  Group  of  77 — a  declaration 
of  principles  and  a  programme  of  action — 
prove  to  be  strikingly  different  from  earlier 
pleas  and  proposals  for  International  action. 
The  principles  denounced  exploitation,  for- 
eign occupation,  colonialism  and  apartheid, 
declared  the  nations'  right  to  control  their 
own  resources  and  to  nationalise  them  if  nec- 
essary, and  asked  for  control  over  multi- 
national corporations,  for  recognition  of 
"producers'  associations",  for  universal  repre- 
sentation in  international  bodies  and  a 
speedier  implementation  of  the  policies 
agreed  on  for  the  second  development  decade. 

These  policies,  set  out  in  the  programme 
of  action,  cover  the  customary  rubrics  of 
more  aid,  more  investment  In  developing 
nations'  Industry,  more  preferential  treat- 
ment in  trade,  higher  raw  material  prices  and 
monetary  arrangements  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor.  If  listeners  to  the  lengthy  speech- 
es and  readers  of  the  flow  of  documents 
acquired  a  slight  sensation  of  having  heard 
much  of  the  debate  before,  a  rapid  perusal 
of  earlier  documents  would  show  their  sus- 
picions to  be  Justified.  "What  I  tell  you  three 
times  is  true"  is,  of  course,  very  largely  the 
case  In  relation  to  the  developing  world's 
problems.  But  It  does  not  always  make  for 
easy  listening. 

Moreover,  the  end  of  the  session  had  a  mel- 
ancholy resemblance  to  the  close  of  earlier 
consultations.  The  principles  and  the  plan  of 
action,  somewhat  modified  In  three  weeks  of 
debate,  were  carried  by  a  fairly  exhausted  as- 
sembly with  enough  reservations  by  the  rich 
nations  to  make  the  value  of  the  whole  exer- 
cise look  fairly  dubious.  And  a  last-minute 
resolution  on  emergency  aid  submitted  by 
the  one  nation  whose  adherence  to  some  plan 
of  action  is  indispensable — the  United 
States — was  pushed  aside  on  the  grounds  that 


the  debate  was  already  over.  Tlius  the  sce- 
nario seemed  sadly  familiar — a  paper  victory 
for  a  co-operative  world  economic  strategy 
with  neither  resources.  Instruments  nor  po- 
litical will  to  carry  it  through. 

Yet  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  session  that 
Mr.  Ivor  Richard  made  his  remark.  If,  in- 
deed, "things  will  never  be  the  same  again", 
something  reasonably  decisive  must  have 
been  going  on  under  the  interminable  ex- 
change of  set  speeches  and  familiar  griev- 
ances. And  If  one  looks  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face, what  appears  Is  not  the  old  ritual  per- 
formances but  a  series  of  Interlocking 
changes  which  affect  virtually  eVery  aspect 
of  the  international  economy. 

IN  A  CLASS  BY  rrSELT 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change  is 
the  degree  to  which  the  session  suggested  a 
loosening  and  changing  of  all  the  supposed 
"blocks"  or  "worlds"  Into  which  the  interna- 
tional economy  has  been  divided  and  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  past  rhetcnlc  has  been 
based.  The  conventional  Image  of  recent 
years  has  been  of  a  first  world  of  develof>ed 
market  economies,  a  second  world  of  "social- 
ist" states,  and  the  "third  world"  of  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Not  one  of  these  distinc- 
tions looked  really  sustainable  as  the  debates 
went  on.  Take  the  developed  market  econ- 
omies. The  United  States,  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Japan  said  some  of 
the  same  things — that  aid  should  be  main- 
tained and  special  efforts  made  for  the  most 
hard-hit  states,  that  "orderly  and  co-opera- 
tive" arrangements  be  considered  to  ensure 
stable  raw  material  prices,  and  new  efforts 
be  undertaken  to  increase  scarce  supplies, 
particularly  of  food  and  fertilizers.  But  It 
does  not  take  any  very  close  examination 
of  the  various  memoranda  on  prices,  trade 
and  the  balanec  of  payments  prepared  by 
the  UN  system  for  the  special  session  to 
realise  that  the  United  States  Is,  now  more 
than  ever,  entirely  In  a  class  by  Itself. 

It  Is  far  less  dep>endent  upon  oil  Imports 
than  other  market  economies.  As  a  propor- 
tion of  its  use  of  energy,  oil  Imports  represent 
only  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  imports  from 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  only  2 
per  cent.  For  western  Europe  the  figures 
are  59  per  cent  and  47.4  per  cent  respective- 
ly, for  Japan  72.6  per  cent  and  57.4  per 
cent.  Even  more  striking  are  the  vast  gains 
the  United  States  has  made  in  the  last  two 
years  in  the  world  trade  in  grain.  On  April 
25th,  in  the  middle  of  the  special  session, 
the  American  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Earl  Butz,  pointed  out  in  Washington  that 
American  jjetrolevim  imports  in  1973-74  were 
comfortably  covered  by  an  Increase  of  $9 
billion  in  food  exports.  Of  this,  $7  billion 
represents  the  tripling  of  the  price  of  grain 
and — as  many  developtag  nations  were  quick 
to  notice — 92  billion  have  been  earned  by 
food  sales  to  the  poorer  lands. 

Mr.  Butz  also  warned  the  world  that  there 
would  be  "no  more  storage  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer"  and  that  those 
who  wanted  grain  had  better  get  tnU)  line 
to  buy  It  and  store  it  themselves.  This  clear- 
ly Implies  little  or  no  future  concessionary 
food  sales  and  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  some  sections  of  the  American  Adminlv 
tration  to  see  that  at  least  one  raw  material, 
food,  is  not  subject  to  international  agree- 
ments or  constraints. 

The  very  different  degrees  of  bargaining 
ptower  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  resource- 
hungry  nations  of  the  EEC  and  Japan,  did 
not  surface  at  the  session.  Nor  was  there  any 
repetition  of  the  open  split  between  France, 
seeking  to  represent  western  Ehirope's  dif- 
ferent dilemmas  over  oil.  and  the  United 
States  trying  to  concert  a  move  by  the  whole 
developed  world  to  roll  oil  prices  back.  But 
neither  was  there  any  observable  first  world 
strategy  designed  to  deal  with  the  critical 
issues.  As  for  its  being  a  much  feared  and 
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group  did  not  seem  to  function  at  all. 
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Nor,  It  must  be  admitted,  did  the  so-called 
second  world.  In  fact,  only  here  did  the  rhet- 
oric of  denouncing  cdonlaltsm  and  Im- 
perlallet  d(»nlnation  really  h^ve  the  fero- 
cious bite  of  passionate  conviction: 

'Under  the  name  of  9o-calfed  "economic 
cooperation"  and  "International  diversion  of 
labour".  It  uses  high-handed  measures  to 
extort  super  profits  in  Its  "family"  ...  Its 
usual  practice  Is  to  tag  a  blgh  price  on 
outmoded  equipment  and  ,  sub-standard 
weapons  and  exchange  them  |  for  strategic 
raw  material  and  farm  producejof  developing 
countries.  Selling  arms  and  ai^ununltlon  In 
a  big  way.  It  has  become  an  I  International 
merchant  of  death."  \ 

It  might  be  Ulumlnatlng  to  offer  odds  on 
which  power  Is  doing  the  demounclng  and 
which  Is  the  government  denounced.  The 
denouncer  Is,  of  course,  the  F'eople's  Bepubllc 
of  China,  with  the  Soviet  Unioii  on  the  whip- 
ping block.  Possibly  as  a  reeultlof  this  Inter- 
nal contradiction,  the  Russians  preserved  a 
profile  at  the  session  low  enougli  to  recall  the 
vaunted  "low  posture"  of  tde  Japanese. 
Meanwhile  the  Japanese  coi  eluded  with 
them  a  large  Investment  programme  In 
Siberia  In  which  Japanese  Investment  and 
-technology  would  open  up,  for  Japanese  use, 
Siberian  minerals  and  timber  resovirces. 

As  for  the  Chinese,  they  repented  their  old 
Unctad  stance.  They  applauded  all  efforts  by 
developing  peoples  "to  win  or  disfend  nation- 
al Independence,  develop  the  nitlonal  econ- 
omy and  oppose  colonialism,  Im  >erialism  and 
hegemonism."  They  backed  the  principles 
and  the  action  programme.  Ther  initiated  no 
proposals  of  their  own,  and  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  their  labour-iaten«lve,  en- 
ergy-conserving techniques  reprssent  a  work- 
able version  of  the  future  iJi  developing 
lands,  provided  the  peoples  beyaad  the  fringe 
are  prepared  to  learn  from  the  celestial 
model.  Even  the  language  of  ma  -xlsm  seemed 
lees  potent  for  them  than  trad  it  onal  Chinese 
expressions.  They  described  thj  crisis  as  a 
time  of  "great  disorder  under  iieaven,"  and 
the  passing  of  Imperialism  as  an  outcome 
dictated  by  the  ttimlng  "wheel  af  world  his- 
tory"— an  analysis  which  the  Jacts  do  not 
neceesarlly  contradict  but  which  seems  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  languagi  of  marxist 
orthodoxy. 

If  the  first  and  second  worlds  i  IJd  not  func- 
tion  as   groups,    the   third    mai  laged   rather 
better.  In  momentum,  language  and  intent 
Its  members  more  or  less  held  together.  One 
reason  was  undoubtedly  the  seise  of  vicari- 
ous strength  manv  of  them  derl?ed  from  the 
oU   producers'   ability   to   teke  iin   extra  $66 
bllUon  from  the  Industrialized  stetes  in  a 
single  year— a  figure  which  may  be  compared 
with   the   $19.6   billion   earned     rom  all   de- 
veloped sources,  public  and  privs  te,  by  all  the 
developing  nations  In  1972.  Another  reason 
was  the  degree  to  which  the  oil  stetes,  with 
Iran  at  their  head,  have  increas  jd  their  own 
offers  of  aid  m  the  last  year.  The  sum  of  firm 
and  less  firm  offers  is  now  In  tJie  neighbor- 
hood of  $4  blUlon  to  $5  billion.  Still  a  third 
reason  could  be  in  the  belief  tf  other  raw 
material  producers  that  they,    ;oo,  may  be 
able    to    profit    by    higher    prices    achieved 
through   group   action.   Tet   this  hope   also 
Illustrates  the   underlying  lack   of  cohesive 
Interests  in   the   so-called   thlrci    world.   Par 
from  hoping  to  share  in  such  a  1  lonanza,  the 
poorest  and  most  populous  sta  es  stand  to 
lose  by  high  prices  In  almost  every  way. 
THX  BAVzs  hxm  HAVK-Ko  rs 
The   raw   materials   lottery   his.    in   fact, 
created  at  least  four  different  types  of  de- 
veloping state.  Among  the  oU  producers,  the 
stetes  of  the  Arabian  penlnsula-lsaudi  Ara- 
bia, Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi  and  Q\w  tar— with  a 
total  population  of  only  9m,  hive  received 
additional  revenue  of  the  order  of  $33  bU- 


llon  since  1978  {Abu  Dhabi's  per  ci^ilta  In- 
come from  oU  alone  Is  now  $43,036).  They 
have  become  rich  absolutely,  od  a  par  with 
industrialised  states  and  must,  above  all, 
worry  about  a  rational  use  of  so  much  wealth. 
The  more  populous  oil  producers,  with  over 
270m  Inhabltente,  have  received  added  reve- 
nue of  $31  billion.  They  could  use  every  dol- 
lar on  Internal  development.  Another  group 
of  developing  states — China,  Colombia,  Mexi- 
co, Bolivia — are  more  or  less  self -sufficient  In 
oil. 

Others,  Morocco  with  Ite  phasphates,  Ma- 
laysia with  Ite  rubber,  Zambia  and  Zaire  with 
copper,  are  doing  quite  nicely  on  exporte  of 
commodities  other  than  oil,  some  of  which 
have  doubled  in  price.  A  group  of  more  de- 
veloped stetes — from  Brazil  and  Mexico  to 
South  Korea  and  Singapore — can  hope  to  pass 
price  Increases  for  their  manufactured  ex- 
porte on  to  their  customers.  Or  they  can  se- 
cure access  to  the  world's  capital  markete. 
But  Mexico  could  lose  heavily  in  the  area  of 
services — tourism  or  the  export  of  workers — 
if  recession  sete  In  In  the  United  States.  So 
could  the  poorer  Mediterranean  countries  if 
Europe  stumbles. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  poorest  developing 
stetes :  the  whole  of  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
tropical  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  parte  of 
tropical  Latin  America.  With  this  group, 
everything  has  gone  wrong.  They  are  Im- 
porters of  fuel,  of  food,  of  fertUlsers.  They 
have  little  access  to  capital  markets.  Some 
have  no  Income  either  from  tourism  or  from 
money  sent  home  by  migrant  workers.  And 
their  producte,  notebly  tea  and  Jute,  have 
not  gained  In  price.  These  are  the  stetes  to 
feel  the  chief  Impact  of  the  extra  costs  In- 
curred by  developing  nations  who  do  not 
export  oU— a  clear  $16  billion  for  oU,  $sy2 
bUllon  for  food  and  fertilizers,  a  doubling 
of  prices  for  other  materials  and  for  many 
manufactured  Importe,  and  aU  this  In  a  sin- 
gle year.  So  dire  Is  the  condition  of  the  poor- 
est countries,  so  distinct  are  they  in  depriva- 
tl«  from  aU  the  rest,  that  at  this  session 
the  term  "the  fourth  world"  became  common 
currency  In  describing  their  condition.  This 
is  the  world's  immediate  disaster  area,  where 
famine  is  already  present— in  parte  of  west 
and  east  Africa— and  could  become  inescap- 
able In  wider  regions  In  1975. 

Clearly  there  are  stark  divisions  of  Interest 
within  the  group  of  developing  nations  The 
poorest  countries,  together  with  the  less  dis- 
advantaged developing  states  who  produce 
no  oU.  would  seem  to  have  the  strongest  In- 
ducement in  securing  lower  petroleum  prices 
Theoretically,  they  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  join,  say.  In  an  American  or  joint 
first  world  InltUtive  to  put  pressure  on  the 
oU  producers.  Equally  they  might  have  looked 
with  dismay  at  a  futiu-e  in  which  producers 
of  essential  mlneraU  set  up  price-boosting 
cartels  from  which  they  would  be  excluded 
simply  by  their  lack  of  resources.  Again  they 
might  have  broken  ranks  In  order  to  seek 
particular  agreements  on  aid  and  technical 
assistance  with  the  developed  stetes. 

In  the  event,  they  held  together  and  scored 
some  pyrrhlc  victories  in  passing  plans  and 
principles  at  the  end  of  the  session.  But  the 
show  of  unity  hardly  papered  over  the  total 
divergence  of  opportunity  and  policy  be- 
tween, say.  a  Saudi  Arabia  with  7.8m  citi- 
zens and  an  oil  revenue  sextupled  to  $19.4 
billion  In  less  than  two  years  and  an  India 
with  600m  people  and  totel  reserves  before 
the  oil  crisis  of  only  $l,355m. 

RANGING    TOGETHEm 

Yet  It  can  be  argued  that  the  very  fluidity 
of  all  the  groups — the  sense  of  changing  In- 
tereste,  of  uncharted  possibilities,  of  new 
risks  and  new  hopes — explains  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  the  session  did  mark  a  clear  break 
with  past  UN  performance.  Like  confused 
thoughte  searching  for  an  organising  Idea  or 
floating  molecules  In  wait  for  a  catalyst,  the 


tmderlylng  Interests  were  too  divergent  to 
Impose  their  own  pattern. 

And  then  a  catelyst  did  appear — a  growing 
realisation  that,  without  emergency  action, 
the  poorest  nations,  the  fourth  world,  would 
simply  run  out  of  reserves  by  midsummer 
and  could  with  their  bankruptcies  set  In  mo- 
tion the  possible  downward  spiral  of  collaps- 
ing markete  which.  In  1929,  finally  engulfed 
the  whole  of  the  world  economy.  The  pros- 
pect of  hanging  was  present  at  Turtle  Bay 
and  wonderfully  concentrated  the  delegates' 
minds.  Prom  this  focus  of  apprehension  there 
grew  a  programme  of  action  precise  enough. 
urgent  enough  and  sufficiently  representetive 
of  all  Intereste  to  Justify  the  belief  that 
"things  would  never  be  the  same  again". 

At  the  centre  of  the  programme  la  the  con- 
cept of  immediate  emergency  aid  for  those 
hardest  hit  by  the  jump  In  prices.  The  Shah 
of  Iran  had  proposed  a  fund  of  $3  bUllon 
for  the  next  year,  the  figure  given  by  the 
World  Bank  as  the  mlnlmujn  need  for  addi- 
tional aid  to  the  poorest  states.  Of  this  fund. 
$1  blUlon  would  come  from  the  oil  states  and 
the  rest  from  the  industrialised  nations.  Dur- 
ing the  session  Itself,  no  firm  pledges  were 
given.  Indeed,  the  Inability  of  the  grain-rich 
Americans  to  come  up  with  any  precise  offer 
In  the  wake  of  Mr.  Kissinger's  eloquent  ad- 
dress explains  why  their  last-minute  proposal 
of  a  $4  billion  fund  for  18  months,  with  the 
United  States  doing  Its  "fair  share",  was  not 
even  considered.  But  the  principle  of  the 
fund  was  accepted  and  procedures  established 
to  make  It  a  reality. 

These  procedures  are  as  Important  as  the 
agreement  on  the  need  for  emergency  fund- 
ing. Hitherto  the  International  economy  has 
lacked  any  effective  centre  of  Impetus  and 
strategic  thinking.  The  World  Bank,  the  IMF 
and  Oatt  have  been  type-cast  as  the  Instru- 
ments of  the  rich  market  economies.  Unctad, 
UNDP  and  some  of  the  UN  technical  agen- 
cies are  held  to  be  more  friendly  to  the  poor. 
"Socialist"  countries  are  represented  here 
and  there  In  the  spectrum,  but  do  not,  in 
the  main,  patronise  the  "rich  nations'  orga- 
nisations". The  arrangemente  proposed  after 
the  special  session  could  begin  to  change  all 
this. 

Once  more,  it  Is  the  model  of  the  cataWst 
that  comes  to  mind.  The  UN  Secretary- Gen- 
eral is  empowered  to  make  the  appeal  for 
emergency  donations,  to  consult  with  a  rep- 
resentative ad  hoc  group  of  govemmente  in 
laying  down  conditions  of  eligibility,  and  to 
use  the  various  agencies  of  the  UN  family- 
Including  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  regional  banks— to 
secure  timely  disbursement.  He  is  asked  to 
assess  the  quality  and  type  of  aid  that  is 
offered  and  monitor  both  ite  flow  and  the 
changing  pattern  of  need.  Mr.  Waldhelm  is 
also  asked  to  take  the  Initiative  In  seeking 
to  establish  a  more  permanent  special  fund 
at  the  beginning  of  1975  to  ensure  that  extra 
financial  resources  are  available  for  the  rather 
longer  run— the  World  Bank  reckons  the 
need  for  1975  at  about  $5  billion  to  86  billion 
Reporte  on  these  activities  are  to  go  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU,  the  single  uni- 
versal Instrument  of  the  world  community 
in  the  economic  field.  It  is  reported  that  the 
secretary-general  has  already  Invited  Dr.  Raul 
PrebJsch,  the  founder-father  of  Unctad,  to 
lead  the  emergency  operations— a  move  that 
will  reassure  the  poor— and  has  secured  the 
energetic  adherence  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF— a  condition  that  should  mollify 
the  rich. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  operation  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  speed  with  which  the 
needed  $3  billion  can  be  secured.  But  the 
Iranians  and  the  Algerians  are  giving  a  lead 
among  the  oil  states;  indeed,  the  patient 
chairmanship  of  Mr  Hovelda  of  Iran  during 
the  session  was  a  vital  factor  In  allowing 
the  catalysing  Impact  of  disaster  to  have  Ite 
full  effect.  The  KEC  Is  expected  to  play  Ite 
part  and  the  hope  Is  that^  In  spite  of  the 
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clumsy  handling  of  the  American  resolution, 
the  American  "fair  share"  will  be  spelt  out 
and  will  prove  to  be  $1  billion  of  aid  in  cash 
and  In  the  food  which  the  United  States 
alone  Is  in  the  position  to  supply.  Mr  Kis- 
singer's Interest  In  the  UN  conference  on 
food  next  November — which  he  himself  pro- 
posed— Is  felt  to  provide  some  assurance  that 
the  American  offer  will  be  validated. 

FOLLOW  UP 

This  coming  conference  on  food  is  only 
one  among  many.  The  population  conference 
Is  due  In  August,  next  year's  UN  assembly 
will  debate  strategies  for  development,  a  con- 
ference on  human  settlements  follows  In  1976 
and  the  French  have  proposed  a  UN  confer- 
ence on  energy.  The  link  between  the  new 
unit  In  the  secretary-general's  office  and  all 
these  consultations  is  that  It  could  develop 
Into  a  more  formal  centre  of  stimulus  and 
prediction  able  to  serve  an  ongoing  dialogue 
of  the  world  with  Itself  about  Its  collective 
predicament. 

Again  and  again  during  the  debates  of 
the  special  session,  delegates  from  a  wide 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  Intereste  called 
for  more  Information,  more  advice,  more 
strategy,  more  wisdom — If  that  were  pos- 
slble^from  the  UN  system  itself.  The  sug- 
gestions Included  advisory  councils,  a  group 
of  "wise  men" — the  French  and  West  Ger- 
man proposal — and  a  high  level  unit  for  as- 
sessing and  monitoring  aid  and  need.  Other 
plans  were  rather  more  concrete.  A  number 
of  delegations,  including  the  Japanese,  asked 
for  a  strengthening  of  the  UNDP's  fund  for 
natural  resources  to  enable  it  to  plan,  pros- 
pect and  initiate  action  In  the  field  of  needed 
raw  materials.  Mr  Kissinger  made  a  widely- 
supported  proposal  for  a  world  fertiliser  In- 
stitute to  encourage  the  output  of  fertiliser, 
make  it  technically  more  efficient  In  devel- 
oping lands — where  plante  running  at  a  third 
of  capacity  are  too  often  the  rule — and  to 
undertake  research  Into  new  fertilisers  and 
alternative  methods  of  making  existing  ones. 
There  was  discussion,  too.  of  an  Interna- 
tional effort  In  energy  research  to  ensure 
supplies  as  the  world's  reserves  of  fossil  fuels 
continue  to  dwindle. 

And  here  perhaps  we  encounter  the  deep- 
est reason  for  believing  that  the  special  ses- 
sion could  mark  a  new  beginning  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  It  was  the  first  assembly  to 
see  surface.  In  unmistakable  fashion,  the  chill 
possibility  that  the  old  Idea  of  a  "trickle- 
down"  of  wealth  from  rich  nations'  constant- 
ly expanding  resources  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  produce  a  succession  of  take-offs  among 
the  poor  may  not  be  a  workable  solution  to 
the  problems  of  development  in  the  decades 
ahead.  The  expanding  resources  may  simply 
not  be  there.  So  the  Issue  is  not  simply  the 
Immediate  one  of  rescuing  the  poorest  na- 
tions from  Imminent  bankruptcy.  It  could  be 
the  more  alarming  question  of  how  developed 
and  developing  peoples  are  to  survive  in  a 
planet  where  what  Mr.  Kissinger  calls  the 
"elementary  wellbeing"  of  all  peoples,  or  Dr. 
Walter  Scheel  "the  humanisatlon  of  man- 
kind", can  be  secured  only  by  some  restraint, 
some  sacrifice  of  "gadgetry  and  over-con- 
sumption"— the  phrase  Is  President  Bou- 
medlenne's — on  the  part  of  the  already  rich. 
In  the  short  run.  this  confrontation  Is  a 
fact.  A  restored  world  food  reserve — which 
the  session  virtually  unanimously  proposed — 
can  be  set  up  this  year  only  If  American  food 
consumption  Is  somewhat  reduced.  (Since 
medical  authorities  In  America  recommend 
a  cut  of  at  least  a  third  in  meat  consumption 
to  check  an  epidemic  of  heart  attacks,  some 
grain  going  now  to  beef  cattle  could  In  prin- 
ciple be  diverted.)  Similarly,  fertiliser  Is  ab- 
solutely scarce  and  only  If  Industrialised 
states  cut  their  consumption  a  little  can  the 
extra  500,000  tons  needed  now  for  India's 
next  harveste  be  made  available — the  amount 
Is,  Incidentally,  lees  than  the  affiuent  nations 
tiae  on  lawns  and  golf  courses.  The  problem 
nagging  at  the  back  of  many  minds  at  the 


assembly  was  whether  this  condition  of  ab- 
solute shortage  is  strictly  temporary  or  the 
first  premonition  of  a  profounder  change. 

The  truth  Is  that  no  one  felt  they  knew. 
As  Dr.  Scheel  put  It:  "Unreliable  data,  accel- 
erated changes,  the  Impossibility  of  foresee- 
ing developments — this  Is  where  govem- 
mente and  countries  come  up  against  their 
limitation".  The  temptation  in  these  condi- 
tions Is  to  save  oneself  and  batten  down  the 
hatehes.  In  the  short  run,  the  raw  materials 
producers  are  tempted,  regardless  of  the  out- 
come, to  seek  much  higher  prices  by  Opec- 
type  cartels  and  to  use  their  pre-eminence 
In  numbers  to  reverse  the  dominance  of 
established  wealth.  Equally,  the  already  rich 
could  cut  aid,  protect  their  reserves  and  their 
Industries,  try  for  self-sufficiency  and  turn 
their  backs  on  the  troublesome  poor.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  language,  the  surface  behavloiu- 
and  much  of  the  rhetoric,  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  happening  at  the  special  session. 

A  majority  of  the  delegations  were  ready 
for  dialogue,  searching  for  greater  leader- 
ship, obscurely  aware  of  Interdependence  and 
deeply  afraid  of  some  precipitate  catastro- 
phe. The  opportunity  thus  offered  to  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Nations  system  Is 
alarmingly  great.  The  fact  that  they  have 
been  offered  It  suggeste  that  even  the  most 
powerful  communities  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  they  can  go  It  alone. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  4 
months  ago  the  House  rejected,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  vote  to  continue  U.S. 
participation  in  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association.  At  that  time  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  at  this  action.  It 
failed  to  accept  the  realities  of  our  in- 
volvement with  the  outside  world,  the 
growing  interdependence  of  nations,  and 
our  need  to  help  provide  leadership  in 
creating  a  climate  that  will  permit  co- 
operation, rather  than  conflict  In  inter- 
national relations. 

Now  this  legislation  is  before  us  in  the 
Senate.  S.  2665  would  appropriate  $1.5 
billion  over  a  4-year  period,  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  $4.5  billion  fourth 
replenishment  of  IDA  funds.  We  are  not 
being  asked  here  to  give  unilateral  sup- 
port to  this  institution,  for  it  is  an  inter- 
national cooperative  effort  in  the  truest 
sense.  Twenty-five  other  developed  na- 
tions have  pledged  a  total  of  $3  billion — 
exactly  twice  our  commitment.  To  be 
sure,  the  United  States  is  still  the  largest 
single  donor;  but  it  is  both  significant 
and  encouraging  that  our  share  of  total 
IDA  funding  has  been  reduced  from  40 
percent  to  33  percent.  Japan,  meanwhile, 
will  nearly  double  its  contribution,  from 
5.9  percent  to  11  percent:  similarly,  West 
Germany  will  Increase  its  share  from  9.6 
percent  to  11.4  percent  of  the  total.  We 
in  the  United  States  should  welcome  this 
reapportionment,  since  it  refiects  changes 
in  the  international  economy,  and  the 
assumption  by  other  coimtries  of  a 
greater  share  of  the  common  burden. 

The  formula  for  sharing  IDA  contri- 
butions was  worked  out  in  a  complex 
series  of  international  negotiations,  with 
pledges  being  made  by  each  of  the  donor 
countries.  Some  have  already  advanced 
their  contribution.  Last  week,  however,  a 
meeting  on  the  IDA  replenishment,  in- 
volving senior  oflBcials  of  all  the  major 
donor  coimtries,  took  place  in  Bonn. 
Several  countries,  including  Israel  and 
Kuwait,  confirmed  their  pledges  to  IDA 
at  this  meeting.  But  many  others  — in- 
cluding the  major  donors — are  waiting 
for  the  outcome  of  our  actions.  There  are 


strong  indications  that,  if  the  United 
States  does  not  honor  its  commitment, 
then  many  of  the  donor  countries  will 
follow  suit,  and  renege  on  their  pledges. 
What  the  Senate  does  today  will  there- 
fore have  an  important  impact  on  the 
decisions  to  be  made  by  other  donors, 
especially  since  they  are  being  asked  to 
commit  funds  beginning  July  1,  perhaps 
before  action  is  completed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  So,  in  deciding  on  IDA  funds, 
we  in  the  Senate  will  in  a  very  real  way 
determine  the  future  of  IDA  itself, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  useful  for  us  today 
to  recall  the  philosophy  and  purpose  of 
IDA,  Largely  on  our  initiative,  it  was  es- 
tablished within  the  World  Bank  group 
14  years  ago.  We  all  had  a  greater  sense 
of  optimism  then.  Riding  on  the  crest  of 
the  postwar  economic  boom,  we  increas- 
ingly focused  our  attention  and  our  en- 
ergies toward  trying  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  the  developing 
countries.  And  so  IDA  was  created — a 
multilateral  agency  to  provide  the  poor- 
est countries  with  funds  for  development 
financing  on  concessionary  terms,  within 
the  world  market  system. 

Today  we  are  less  sanguine  about  the 
possibilities  for  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment in  many  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Even  more  so.  we  are  less  optimistic 
about  our  ability — or  our  right — to  direct 
and  influence  the  course  of  this  develop- 
ment. Our  long  and  futile  involvement 
in  the  Indochina  war  has  made  us  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  become  Involved 
in  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  become  more 
absorbed,  and  rightly  so,  with  the  serious 
problems  of  our  own  society. 

Many  debates  have  taken  place  in  this 
Chamber  on  the  issue  of  foreign  aid.  Ob- 
jections have  been  raised  that  some  U.S. 
bilateral  foreign  aid  funds  have  been 
used  to  interfere  improperly  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  some  developing  coun- 
tries. Other  critics  have  noted  that  some 
bilateral  U.S.  aid  funds,  in  the  early  days 
of  our  experience  with  aid,  were  devoted 
to  large  and  conspicuously  showy  capital 
projects.  IDA,  by  contrast,  has  been 
guilty  of  neither  practice.  In  fact,  it  has 
tended  to  fulfill  the  prime  goal  of  aid — 
to  help  the  "poorest  of  the  poor."  .>• 

In  recent  days,  another  issue  has  been 
added  to  the  debate.  In  exploding  a  nu- 
clear device,  the  Government  of  India 
has  drawn  sharp  criticism  from  around 
the  world.  Its  action  has  raised  serious 
questions  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
regarding  the  future  of  aid  to  India  and 
to  other  developing  countries. 

But  this  issue  should  not  be  used  in 
the  discussion  of  this  legislation.  The 
World  Bank  and  IDA  have  not  given 
any  assistance  to  India  or  to  any  other 
developing  country  for  the  development 
of  nuclear  energy,  nor  do  they  have 
any  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  future. 
Their  funds  have  gone  to  projects  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  agri- 
culture, transport,  conventional  power, 
education,  and  population  control.  The 
Indian  decision  to  go  nuclear  does  noth- 
ing to  change  in  any  way  the  essential 
need  for  these  projects. 

More  importantly.  IDA  represents  an 
international  commitment,  and  we 
should  not  punish  this  agency,  and  all 
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the  redplentfi  of  Its  despenitely  needed 
funds,  because  we  disagree  With  India's 
action. 

If  aid  is  to  be  effective  at  all,  and  I 
believe  that  it  can  be.  It  should  be  chan- 
nelled primarly  through  multilateral 
Institutions.  IDA  has  proved  that  this 
method  works.  It  has  been  ^  successful 
and  effective  experiment  in  creat- 
ing a  multilateral — but  n<inpolltlcaI — 
approach  to  development  finding. 

We  have  learned  a  great  amoimt  In 
the  last  15  yesirs  about  what  aid 
can  and  cannot  do.  and  abo|it  the  basic 
differences  that  exist  in  th^  way  these 
funds  are  distributed.  It  is  bur  respon- 
sibility in  this  body  to  revSew  sdl  aid 
programs,  and — if  need  be — io  eliminate 
those  which  are  mlsguldedj  or  do  not 
work.  Nevertheless,  we  should  also  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  etorts  which 
have  proved  their  effectiv^ess.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  fundamental  as- 
sumptions we  made  15  yearj  ago  about 
the  Impact  of  aid  on  development  are 
soiind  today.  The  compelling  need  we 
saTT  when  we  voted  to  create  IDA  is  just 
as  compelling  today. 

Mr.  President,  during  th<  past  year 
the  world  economy  has  gona  through  a 
difficult  time.  The  rate  of  worldwide  In- 
flation rose  to  unprecedtnted  new 
heights.  The  price  of  food  soated  in  coun- 
try after  coimtry.  The  price  of  oil  sud- 
denly quadrupled  on  the  world  market, 
sharply  jolting  the  intemat  onal  econ- 
omy. And  the  process  of  readjustment 
is  still  going  on. 

This  Is  a  time  of  imcertaiaty  for  the 
Industrallzed  countries.  Same  have 
enough  foreign  exchange  eserves  to 
pay  for  their  increased  oil  blls,  and  all 
have  access  to  large-scale  credit  because 
of  the  size  and  strength  of  their 
economies. 

But  the  story  is  far  dlfferen  ;  for  almost 
all  the  developing  countries,  outside  the 
oil-rich  countries  themselves.  En  raw  eco- 
nomic terms.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
developing  countries  last  yekr  paid  an 
additional  $15  billion  for  oil  atd  food  and 
fertilizer  imports.  And  in  diifect  human 
terms,  this  figure  means  morei  starvation, 
more  suffering,  and  more  disatopointment 
of  fragile  hopes  for  developnient  and  an 
end  to  misery.  ] 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
mood  in  the  House  when  the  i)A  legisla- 
tion came  up  for  a  vote  there.  We  were 
still  reeling  from  the  shock  oflthe  energj' 
crisis.  But  now,  4  months  laper,  we  are 
in  a  much  better  position  to  reassess 
calmly  the  changes  and  rea^ustments 
this  development  implies  foil  the  world 
econrany.  It  Is  already  clear  that  in  this 
case,  as  so  many  others,  thelrich  coun- 
tries will  suffer  the  least,  and  the  poor 
will  come  last.  A  large  part  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  in  additional  revenues  that 
flowed  to  the  OPEC  countriefe  this  year 
will  find  their  way  back  to  the  United 
States  and  other  major  develbped  coun- 
tries In  Investment  capital.  Also  a  good 
part  of  the  additional  $3  blUIon  the  devel- 
oping countries  paid  this  yeajr  for  their 
oil  Imports  will  be  used  to  flnince  OPEC 
Investments  In  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. 1 

In  the  process  of  incurring  enormous 
balance  of  payments  deficits  to  finance 


their  essential  Imports  of  energy,  food 
and  capital  goods,  the  very  countries 
which  have  been  hit  hardest  in  the  inter- 
national economic  cnmch  may  be  forced 
to  reduce  vastly  the  amount  they  im- 
port of  these  essential  goods.  For  many  of 
these  coimtries,  particularly  the  poorest 
ones,  the  level  of  imports  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  maintaining  subsistence  living 
standards.  It  Is  clear  that  these  coun- 
tries need  help.  IDA  credit  on  conces- 
sional terms,  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
nations,  will  be  particularly  needed. 

IDA  has  responded  actively  to  these 
developments — not  to  finance  the  added 
costs  of  oil  purchases,  but  to  finance  de- 
velopment. A  significant  percentage  of  Its 
funds  are  being  redirected  away  from 
those  countries  whose  economic  perform- 
ance has  shown  they  are  ready  to  gradu- 
ate from  IDA  loans.  These  funds  are  be- 
ing directed  toward  the  40  very  poorest 
coimtries,  encompassing  more  than  a  bil- 
lion people,  In  what  has  been  called  the 
"fourth  world." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  mention 
another  specific  example  of  what  IDA  Is 
doing  in  cases  of  extreme  need.  By  the 
middle  of  last  year,  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  the  Sahel  became  the  focus  of 
international  attention  and  concern.  For 
several  years,  these  6  countries,  with 
a  population  of  over  24  million  people, 
have  suffered  widespread  drought, 
which  has  become  much  worse  in  the 
last  2  years.  While  completely  accurate 
statistics  cannot  be  compiled,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  thousands  of  people  have  died 
and  additional  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  incapacitated  by  malnutrition  and 
disease.  Grain  production  In  1972  for 
the  region  is  estimated  to  have  been  25 
percent  short  of  normal  supply.  Be- 
tween 20  to  30  percent  of  the  region's 
entire  livestock  has  been  lost.  The 
drought  has  not  ended;  conditions  have 
not  significantly  improved:  in  fact  in 
many  areas  the  problems  are  intensi- 
fying. 

While  IDA  is  not  a  relief  agency,  it  has 
responded  to  this  disaster.  A  special 
drought  relief  fund  of  some  $14  million 
was  established  last  November.  The 
project  aims  to  help  the  people  of  the 
drought-ridden  area  to  reestablish  their 
self-su£aciency  through  the  redevelop- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  farms 
and  herds.  By  March  of  this  year,  $12 
millon  of  this  fund  had  already  been 
committed  to  specific  projects,  including 
the  development  of  rural  water  supplies, 
the  construction  of  wells  and  dams,  live- 
stock disease  control  program  and  the 
establishment  of  grain  storage  facilities. 

These  longer  term  development  efforts 
have  provided  a  valuable  complement  to 
relief  projects  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  and  many  other  developed  coun- 
tries In  response  to  the  drought.  While 
this  response  to  the  request  for  immedi- 
ate international  relief  saved  untold 
thousands  from  imminent  starvation, 
IDA'S  actions  have  pursued  the  equally 
important  task  of  trying  to  end  the  eco- 
logical imbalance  of  the  whole  zone,  an 
imbalance  caused  in  part  by  unwise  agri- 
cultural practices. 

In  addition  to  the  special  fund,  two 
regular  IDA  loans  have  been  made  this 
year  to  countries  in  the  affected  area :  a 


$3.8  million  credit  to  Mauritania  for  an 
education  program;  and  a  $7.5  million 
loan,  on  March  28,  to  Chad  for  irrigation 
projects.  Further  IDA  loans,  totaling 
$20.5  million,  are  scheduled  to  be  com- 
mitted in  the  next  several  months.  Since 
1970  IDA  credits  to  the  six  country  area 
have  resKjhed  $134.2  million,  or  slightly 
more  than  $1  per  capita  annually;  $1  a 
year  may  seem  an  insignificant  amount, 
but  for  these  countries,  some  with  per 
capita  incomes  of  $70  or  less  annually, 
the  impact  may  be  substantial. 

Flecently,  reports  began  to  appear  of 
a  similar  and  equally  tragic  story  of 
devastation,  starvation,  and  hmnan 
misery  for  over  IVi  million  people  in 
the  drought-afflicted  regions  of  EthlcHiia. 
The  magnitude  of  the  tragedy  was 
frightening.  Perhaps  100  to  150  thousand 
people  died  of  starvation;  another  mil- 
lion and  a  half  were  left  destitute;  crops 
in  the  most  seriously  affected  provinces 
of  Tlgre  and  Wolo  were  almost  totally 
lost;  and  livestock  losses  were  estimated 
in  some  areas  at  85  percent. 

Since  1972,  $108.7  million  in  IDA 
credits  have  been  conmiltted  to  Ethiopia. 
This  is  nearly  $2  per  capita  annually  in 
this  country,  with  an  annual  per  capita 
income  of  only  $80. 

In  the  next  few  months,  IDA  expects 
to  commit  an  additional  $30  million  to 
Ethiopia  for  three  specific  projects. 

First,  there  is  $10  million  for  a  drought 
rehabilitation  program  to  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  the  agricultural  economy 
in  the  most  severely  affected  provinces  of 
Tlgre  and  Wolo.  This  project  will  also 
help  to  create  the  basis  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  by  pro- 
viding for  such  fundamental  programs 
as  the  construction  of  nu'al  roads,  water 
supplies,  and  medical  facilities. 

Second,  another  $12  million  Is  sched- 
uled for  the  continuation  of  an  IDA  proj- 
ect In  the  Wolamo  district  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country.  This  will  include 
such  essential  development  components 
as  livestock  services,  soil  conservation, 
roads,  and  artlssin  training. 

Finally,  some  $9  V2  million  is  committed 
for  the  first  5  year  phase  of  a  comprehen- 
sive agricultural  settlement  and  develop- 
ment program,  designed  to  provide  the 
basic  services,  infrastructure  and  in- 
stitutions needed  to  settle  permanently 
about  24,000  farm  families  in  the  Tlgre 
Province. 

Mr.  President,  IDA  makes  possible 
programs  such  as  these — directed  to- 
ward solving  long-term  problems  of  pro- 
viding irrigation  and  water  supplies,  and 
establishing  adequate  storage  facilities 
in  order  to  save  valuable  crops  other- 
wise lost  each  year.  Funds  committed  to 
this  kind  of  essential  development  proj- 
ect could  go  a  long  way  toward  prevent- 
ing catastrophes  of  such  magnitude 
from  occiUTlng  again. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  as  a  "have  na- 
tion" to  support  and  encourage  every 
serious  effort  to  assist  thase  people 
whose  lives  otherwise  hold  no  future,  no 
chance,  no  hope.  These  are  the  people  of 
IDA.  These  are  the  people  whose  lives 
In  a  very  tangible  way  will  be  enriched 
or  not  by  our  actions  here  today.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  will  deny  them  this 
chance. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  these  people  of  IDA  a  pledge  of  our 
continued  commitment  to  action.  Let  us 
try  to  recapture  some  of  the  optimism 
and  spirit  of  commitment  we  once  had 
that  the  encircling  grip  of  poverty  can 
be  broken.  We  may  not  always  succeed, 
but  to  give  up  this  effort  would  be  im- 
consclonable.  We  may  at  times  become 
frustrated  when  progress  seems  slow; 
but  the  need — and  the  opportunity — re- 
main. I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  ap- 
proval to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  debating  this  afternoon,  S.  2665, 
deals  with  America  s  commitment  to  aid 
the  development  of  the  poor  nations  of 
the  world.  I  recognize  this  commitment 
and  will  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill.  In 
order  to  continue  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation. 

But  I  am  very  concerned,  today,  about 
the  future  relations  between  the  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  world  The 
event  which  has  heightened  this  con- 
cern is  the  recent  nuclear  test  carried  out 
by  the  Government  of  India.  India  now 
becomes  the  sixth  member  of  the  "nu- 
clear club,"  and  the  first  to  "join"  it  in 
more  than  a  decade.  India's  action  has 
momentous  implications  for  the  stability 
of  political  relations  in  the  most  popu- 
lous part  of  the  world. 

Nuclear  weapons,  for  the  first  time 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Asian  sub- 
continent, with  a  population  of  well  over 
a  half -billion  people.  India  now  becomes 
a  nuclear  power  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
very  close  to  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world's  major  oil  supply.  This  comes  at 
the  same  time  that  India  and  other 
Indian  Ocean  littoral  states  have  strenu- 
ously protested  a  growing  United  States- 
Soviet  naval  race  in  the  area. 

India's  action  in  "going  nuclear"  rep- 
resents a  great  threat  to  destabilize 
politics  in  the  area.  Needless  to  say  Pak- 
istan will  now  be  under  great  pressure 
to  develop  a  nuclear  device  of  Its  own. 
The  Indian  action  will  have  incalculable 
effects  with  respect  to  Iran  and  the  oil- 
producing  states,  which  are  In  a  delicate 
position  just  to  the  west. 

A  new  nuclear  race  among  the  nations 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  would  be  disastrous.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive for  the  major  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  in  the  forefront, 
to  make  rapid  progress  on  arms  limita- 
tion talks  and  nuclear  test  ban  talks.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  pressures  on  other 
states  to  proliferate  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  into 
the  non-Western  nations  poses  a  partic- 
ular threat,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
in  light  of  growing  scarcities  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  world.  Until  the  past  few 
years,  the  underdeveloped  world,  in  its 
economic  and  political  disagreements 
with  the  Western  nations  has  been  rela- 
tively poweriess.  The  oil  shortage,  and 
future  shortages  of  other  raw  materials 
will  fundamentally  change  these  rela- 
tionships. The  addition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  this  equation,  even  in  small  de- 
gree, could  have  vastly  complicated  and 
unsettliirg  Implications. 
I  recognize  that  the  question  of  nu- 


clear proliferation  is  not  a  direct  issue  In 
this  legislation.  The  loans  which  IDA 
makes  are  for  development  purposes,  not 
nuclear  power  research.  In  India  or  else- 
where. Countries  which  are  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  nuclear  research  wUl 
do  so.  But  these  recent  events  under- 
score the  importance  of  having  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  foreign  policy,  place 
much  more  attention  on  the  nuclear 
proliferation  problem.  These  initiatives 
should  take  the  highest  priority  in  our 
relations  with  India  and  other  nations 
which  may  be  tempted  to  foUow  suit.  I 
think  America's  future  attltMe^n  de- 
velopment and  other  political  issues 
should  take  in  mind  the  receptlveness  of 
other  nations  to  this  most  critical  ques- 
tion— the  prevention  of  a  new  nuclear 
arms  race. 

I  shouW  note  that  the  threat  of  a  new 
nuclear  race  among  foreign  nations  un- 
derscores recent  studies  made  here  in  the 
United  States  which  show  the  danger  of 
theft  of  nuclear  materials  from  our  AEC 
or  atomic  plants.  Such  thefts  could  be 
engineered  either  by  nations  which  do 
not  have  atomic  plants  capable  of  pro- 
ducing nuclear  fuels  for  weapons,  or  by 
terrorist  groups  which  have  no  industrial 
base  at  all.  As  the  number  of  atomic 
plants  Increases  rapidly  In  the  next 
decade,  and  as  new  plants  using  weap- 
ons-grade nuclear  fuels  become  more 
common,  the  dangers  of  theft  will  in- 
crease. Protection  against  theft,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  must  also 
become  a  highest  priority  matter  for  the 
AEC  and  other  Interested  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  request 
imanimous  consent  to  Insert  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  the  debate  two 
articles  from  Washington  Post  of  last 
Sunday  and  Monday,  May  26  and  27, 
concerning  the  dangers  of  nuclear  theft. 
They  should  be  studied  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  because  they  reveal  one 
of  the  truly  dangerous  problems  our 
country  faces  today  and  in  the  next 
decade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Peab  of  Ntjci-kab  Thxpt  Stibs  Experts,  AEC 
(By  Thomas  CToole) 

When  an  atomic  weapon  travels  by  train 
In  the  United  States,  it  moves  In  a  gray  metal 
car  whose  two-ton  steel  top  Is  locked  Into 
place  by  massive  bolts.  It  the  same  we^on 
rides  on  the  road,  it  travels  In  a  truck  whose 
wheels  can  be  locked  and  whose  armor -plat«d 
sides  can  only  be  pierced  by  bazooka  shells. 

The  reasoning  for  such  tight  security  is 
obvious,  but  not  so  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon  Is  thinking 
seriously  of  ordering  the  same  precautions 
when  shipping  nuclear  materials,  not  Just 
the  finished  we<^>ons. 

Such  deep  concern  ts  rooted  in  some  deep 
fears  that  the  worldwide  growth  of  atomic 
energy  might  be  accompanied  by  attempts 
at  atomic  theft,  either  by  organized  crimi- 
nals, terrorists  or  even  governments.  The  re- 
sults of  nuclear  theft  are  not  easy  to  contem- 
plate, involving  as  they  do  the  almoet 
unspeakable  threats  of  bUllon-doUar  ran- 
soms and  downtown  nuclear  explosions  in 
the  world's  cities. 

"The  human  casualties  and  property  dam- 
age that  could  be  caused  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions vary  widely."  is  the  way  It's  put  by 
Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  onetime  designer  of 
nuclear  weapons  and   now   a  crusader  for 


tighter  nuclear  safeguards,  ''but  even  a  nu- 
clear explosion  100  times  smaller  than  the 
one  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  coiUd  have  a 
terrible  Impact  on  society." 

Taylor  calculates  that  Impact.  A  nuclear 
blast  so  smaU  that  weapons  experts  might 
describe  It  as  a  "fizzle"  might  be  enough  to 
kill  100,000  people  watchUig  a  football  game. 
The  faUout  alone  from  a  "fizzle"  blast  in  the 
open  could  kUl  another  5,000,  whUe  the  same 
exploelon  seyj^jr  beneath  Manhattan's  World 
Trade  Centercould,topple  both  buUdlngs  and 
kill  as  many  as  200,000  pe<^le. 

"Fizzle"  blast/ worry  people  like  Taylor  the 
most,  because  tl  lafs  the  kind  of  bomb  atomic 
thieves  are  must  likely  to  build.  Nobody 
thinks  thieves  aun  buUd  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
But  a  number  of  people  (Taylor  included) 
are  convinced  Vthat  sophisticated  thieves 
could  put  togetVer  a  bomb  with  the  same 
destructive  force  as  the  13-kUoton  explosion 
that  leveled  Hlro&htma. 

A  growing  number  of  weapons  experts 
think  that  "Tjasement"  nuclear  bombs  are 
real  poeslbUltles.  Taylor  says  that  everything 
the  bomber  needs  to  know  is  burled  in  the 
stacks  of  the  nations  public  libraries.  He  says 
the  most  concise  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  making  a  bomb  is  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  written  by  the  onetime  research 
director  for  the  Pentagon. 

"Every  educated  person  already  knows  the 
single  most  essential  fact  about  how  to  make 
nucelar  explosives,  namely  that  they  work," 
Taylor  said  in  a  book  he  co-authored  for  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project. 
"Also,  every  country  including  India  has  suc- 
cessfully tested  a  nuclear  weapon  on  their 
first  attempt.  That's  important." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  not  as 
concerned  as  Taylor  Is  about  basement  bomb- 
ers, but  no  longer  does  It  consign  them  to 
the  pages  of  science  fiction.  This  Is  the  way 
the  threat  is  assessed  by  Edward  B.  GUler, 
assistant  general  manager  for  mUiUry 
applications : 

"If  you're  a  bomb  designer  like  Ted 
(Taylor)  who's  worked  in  a  big  bomb  factory 
for  10  years,  then  It's  easy.  It's  not  easy,  but 
if  I  lost  20  kilograms  (44  pounds)  of  plu- 
tonlum  last  night  to  a  big  gang  and  they 
were  In  fact  members  of  a  gang  identified  by 
the  FBI  as  terrorists,  it's  conceivable  they 
oould  put  something  togerther  without  blow- 
ing themselves  up  ...  It  would  probably  be 
a  pretty  clumsy  thing,  something  you'd  have 
to  put  in  a  truck  but  they'd  have  a  credible 
threat." 

The  AEC  ran  a  test  on  itself  a  few  years 
ago  Just  to  find  out  how  easy  bomb  making 
had  become.  It  quleUy  hired  two  young 
physicists  with  no  more  experience  than  their 
PbX).  degrees,  gave  them  access  to  a  small 
computer  and  an  unclassified  library,  then 
told  them  to  design  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
predict  its  yield. 

The  two  physicists  had  a  finished  weapon 
In  six  months.  Their  predicted  yield  came 
within  10  percent  of  what  their  weapon 
would  have  jwoduced  had  It  been  fired  They 
now  work  In  the  weapon*  program  at  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  where  Tavlor 
spent  10  years. 

About  four  months  ago,  ABC  Director  of 
Licensing  John  Q-Leary  asked  an  AEC  study 
group  to  investigate  the  poeslbUlty  of  nuclear 
theft.  Don't  study  it  to  death.  CLeary  told 
them.  Just  take  sU  or  eight  weeks  and  see 
If  there's  anything  to  it.  Make  sure  it's  not  a 
crackpot  scheme. 

The  study  group  included  an  MIT  physics 
profeaaor,  a  weapons  designer  at  Sandla 
Laboratory  and  William  Sullivan,  onetime  as- 
sistant to  the  FBI  Director  and  former  direc- 
tor   of    the    Office    of    National    Narcotics 


InteUlgence.  Her^  what  they  concluded: 

"There  is  wl^fe^read  and  Increasing  dls- 
semtnatton  of  precise  and  accurate  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  la 
your  basement  .  .  There  Is  also  a  alow  but 
continuing  movement  of  peraonnel  Into  and 
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out  ot  the  areas  of  weapons  dest  pi  and  man- 
ufacture .  .  .  We  believe  these  fiictors  neces- 
sitate an  Immediate  and  far-rea4hlng  change 
In  the  way  we  conduct  our  aaf^uards  pro- 
grams." 

What  triggered  the  study  gniup's  deepest 
fears  was  the  rapid  rise  In  worldwide  ter- 
rorism and  the  sudden  spurt  of  tKJlltlcal  kld- 
naplngs.  which  It  concluded  "njay  lead  to  a 
rise  of  urban  terrorist  groups  In  ithls  country 
of  a  sort  without  precedent  In  t)ur  history." 
There  are  now  50  known  ter^rlst  groups 
operating  around  the  world,  mjoet  of  them 
well-flnanced  and  well-armed.  TJhere  are  five 
active  terrorist  organizations  in  North 
America,  Ave  In  Latin  AmerlcaJflve  In  Eu- 
rope and  ten  In  the  Middle  East.  JThelr  names 
are  household  words.  Black  September.  Al 
Patah,  Tupamaros,  the  Japanese  Red  Army, 
the  Ulster  Prsedom  Fighters,  th«  IRA. 

In  the  six  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1973,  there 
were  422  known  terrorist  Incidents  that 
ended  In  226  deaths.  Plfty-nlni  of  the  422 
Incidents  ended  in  at  least  one!  death. 

More  Important,  terrorism  Is  Ion  the  rise. 
There  were  60  Incidents  In  1969,  74  In  1972 
and  120  last  year.  The  size  of  the  force  and 
the  size  of  the  ransom  has  al4o  increased. 
There  were  4.6  terrorists  per  inclilent  In  1970, 
8.7  In  1972.  Terrorists  reaped  $lil  mUUon  In 
ransom  in  1972.  813.3  million  In  1973. 

Despite  their  great  leap  upward,  terrorists 
have  yet  to  threaten  nuclear  theft.  There 
have  been  some  disquieting  incidents,  like 
the  threat  by  a  14-year-old  phjplcs  student 
to  blow  up  Orlando.  Fla..  unless  he  was  given 
SI  million.  He  sent  in  a  sketch  ot  his  nuclear 
weapon,  precise  In  Its  detail. 

Not  long  ago,  a  man  hijacked  an  airplane 
and  threatened  to  dive-bomb  thfe  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  The  most  s^rloua  threat 
took  place  in  Austria,  whetfe  terrorists 
poisoned  a  railroad  car  wtthj  radioactive 
Iodine.  The  car  was  taken  oun  of  service 
and  the  Austrian  Federal  RaJlroid  Adminis- 
tration offered  a  »5.200  reward  (Highest  in  its 
history)  for  Information  about  tie  radiation 
terrorists. 

The  attack  with  radioactive  Iddln©  points 
up  two  things  about  nuclear  theft.  First,  the 
terrorists  were  thinking  about  the  public's 
fear  of  radiation.  Second,  they  bad  access  to 
radiocative  materials.  It's  true  that  radio- 
active Iodine  Is  no  nuclear  bomb,  but  It's  not 
sold  In  the  corner  drugstore,  elttier. 

Outside  of  the  James  Bond  movie  "Thun- 
derball."  nobody  has  ever  thrratened  the 
United  States  with  the  theft  cr  a  nuclear 
weapon,  although  It  admits  to  two  threats 
"of  a  similar  kind"  in  the  last  inonth. 

The  United  States  goes  to  unu  mal  lengths 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  an  atomic  veapon,  but 
rievertheless  It  has  lost  a  few.  Four  fell  out 
of  a  B-52  over  Palomwes  In  Spala,  while  an- 
other four  dropped  out  of  anothitr  B-52  over 
Greenland.  All  eight  were  recovered. 

Not  so  with  a  bomb  that  drop]  ted  out  of  a 
plane  over  South  Carolina  somi!  years  ago. 
It's  still  missing,  presumably  liurled  In  a 
South  Carolina  swamp.  A  Nsvy  fighter- 
bomber  reportedly  missed  the  carrier  deck 
once  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific, 
its  nuclear  bomb  aboard.  It's  stll    there. 

Outside  of  weapons  In  stockpile ,  the  United 
States  has  over  40,000  atomic  wi  apons  scat- 
tered around  the  world.  Most  are  In  the 
United  States,  but  about  7.000  aje  In  Erirope 
and  a  smaller  number  are  in  tha  Far  East. 

The  number  of  countries  whe^  American 
nuclear  weapons  are  located  la  small,  the 
number  having  shrunk  when  Prwtdent  Ken- 
nedy discovered  that  nuclear  missiles  were 
unlocked  and  relatively  unguarded  in  Tur- 
key and  Italy  about  the  time  08  the  Cuban 
missile  crtels. 


I 


Where  and  how  weapons  are 


secret,  but  they're  all  kept  In  underground 
vaults.  The  vaults  are  guarded  In  roughly 
the  same  way  the  gold  Is  guar  led  at  Fort 
Knox.  Electronic  locks  and  ci  yptographlc 
codes  are  used  to  close  and  open  doors  lead- 
ing to  the  vaults. 


stored  is  a 


How  many  weapons  are  moved  each  year 
is  a  secret.  They  are  believed  to  move  one  at 
a  time,  some  by  air,  others  by  train,  some  by 
truck.  The  train  Is  a  full  train,  even  though 
only  one  car  contains  a  weapon.  Each  car 
on  the  train  has  armed  guards. 

The  truck  that  carries  atomic  weapons 
travels  in  a  convoy.  There  Is  an  armed  car 
ahead  of  It,  an  armed  van  just  behind  It 
and  a  third  armed  car  five  miles  to  the  rear. 
The  truck  Itself  Is  secret.  It  can  be  made  Im- 
mobile If  attacked  and  Is  built  to  resist  pene- 
tration. It  would  take  hours  for  a  full  squad 
of  men  armed  with  bazookas  to  get  inside 
the  truck,  and  by  then  electronic  signals 
would  have  sounded  the  alarm  that  the  truck 
was  under  attack. 

Suppose  an  attack  succeeds  and  a  terrorist 
group  steals  a  weapon.  Can  they  arm  it  and 
fire  It?  Nobody  really  knows  the  answer  to 
that,  since  there  are  so  many  electronic  bar- 
riers built  Into  the  bomb.  It  might  take  them 
months  to  figure  a  way  to  trigger  the  bomb. 
•'They'd  probably  have  to  tear  the  whole 
thing  apart  and  put  It  back  together  again," 
the  AEC's  Edward  Oilier  said.  "In  effect,  they 
would  have  to  rewire  the  whole  mechanism." 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  worries 
less  about  a  bomb  being  stolen  than  it  does 
about  the  nuclear  materials  used  In  the  mak- 
ing of  a  bomb.  Three  metals  can  be  made  Into 
a  bomb,  plutonium  and  two  isotopes  of  ura- 
nium. One  is  uranium-233,  the  other  is  ura- 
nium-235. 

Just  how  much  plutonium  and  xu-anium 
are  needed  to  make  a  bomb  Is  a  secret,  but 
It's  a  lot  less  than  It  used  to  be.  The  first 
atomic  bom^  that  was  detonated  In  the  New 
Mexico  desert  contained  about  60  pounds  of 
plutonium.  The  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
contained  132  pounds  of  uranium.  Ted  Tay- 
lor has  described  both  bombs  as  "stupid," 
mostly  meaning  they  were  overweight. 

Nobody  can  buy  plutonliun  or  uranium 
on  the  open  market.  Plutonium  doesn't  even 
occur  In  nature.  It's  made  by  man,  as  a  by- 
product of  fissioning  uranium  in  nuclear 
power  plants.  Natural  uranium  caimot  be 
used  to  make  "bombs  either.  A  bomb  maker 
needs  viranlum  that  is  at  least  90  per  cent 
Uranium-236,  which  is  only  made  In  ura- 
nium enriclunent  plants. 

There  is  a  uranium  enrichment  plant  in 
Prance,  another  in  England,  a  third  in  China 
and  several  In  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pilot  en- 
richment plant  Is  operating  in  the  Nether- 
lands, producing  low-enriched  uranium,  for 
atomic  power  plants. 

Three  enrichment  plants  are  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Oak  Ridge,  a  second  at  Padu- 
cah,  Ky.,  and  a  third  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  one  at  Portsmouth  makes  uranium  fully 
enriched  with  U-236. 

Time  was  when  fully  enriched  uraiUum 
was  used  only  to  make  bomb*.  No  longer.  It 
is  the  fuel  for  the  Navy's  107  nuclear-powered 
ships  and  the  fuel  for  a  new  type  of  power 
plant  called  the  High  Temperature  Oas 
Cooled  Reactor,  which  operates  at  twice  the 
temperatures  of  ordinary  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Only  one  of  these  plants  is  in  existence 
today,  being  operated  at  Fort  St.  Vraln, 
Colo.  Ten  are  on  order  in  the  United  States 
alone.  Japan  is  building  one,  and  West  Ger- 
many plans  to  build  one.  West  German  En- 
ergy Minister  Horst  Ehmke  believes  It  is  the 
power  plant  of  the  future. 

Nobody  would  want  to  steal  the  uranium 
or  the  plutonium  that  Is  Inside  a  submarine 
reactor  or  a  nuclear  power  plant,  for  the 
same  reason  that  nobody  would  want  to 
steal  it  when  It  came  out  of  the  reactor  or 
the  power  plant.  It's  too  radioactive,  lethally 
ao.  It  would  have  to  be  stolen  and  then 
handled  by  remote  control,  then  put  through 
an  exhaustive  chemical  reprocess  to  get  the 
radiation  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  metal  that  oomes 
out  of  the  enrichment  plant,  that  goes  into 
the  fabrication  plant  vrtiere  it's  made  into 
fuel   elements   and   even    the    metal   that's 


shipped  to  the  submarine  or  the  power  plant- 
before  it's  Installed  is  invaluable. 

Not  only  to  the  terrorist,  either.  Uranium 
and  plutonium  in  their  pure  form  are  worth 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Uranium  Is 
worth  about  (8,000  a  pound.  Back  in  the 
1950s,  a  ring  of  thieves  stole  some  uraniimi 
fuel  elements  from  the  Bradwell  p>ower  plant 
In  Britain  and  even  employed  a  "fence"  to 
sell  them.  They  were  caught  before  a  sale 
could  be  made. 

Just  how  much  uranium  and  plutonium 
exist  m  their  pure  form  In  the  United  States 
today  Is  a  secret,  but  the  numbers  are  large 
and  growing.  One  estimate  Is  that  almost  2 
million  pounds  of  both  metals  are  in  storage 
at  AEC  plants  around  the  country.  That  fig- 
ure is  expected  to  grow  to  at  least  3  million 
pounds  by  1980. 

The  uranium  and  plutonium  that's  stored 
at  AEC  plants  Is  believed  pretty  safe.  What 
worries  the  worriers  and  keeps  secxirlty  men 
awake  at  night  are  the  shipments  that  must 
be  made,  almost  all  of  them  covering  long 
distances. 

"There's  no  question  traasportatton  Is  our 
weakest  link,"  the  AEC's  Ed  OlUer  says.  "If 
a  terrorist  Is  going  to  make  an  attempt,  that's 
where  hell  make  it." 

The  AEC  ships  uranium  from  Its  enrich- 
ment plants  to  its  reactors  at  Hanford,  Wash-, 
and  Savannah  River  In  Georgia,  Plutonium 
Is  shipped  out  of  Hanford  and  Savannah 
River  to  the  fabrication  plant  at  Rocky  Flats, 
Colo.  Rocky  Flats  ships  to  the  weapons  plants 
in  Pantex,  Texas  and  Burlington.  Iowa. 

That's  only  for  weapons  shipments,  whose 
size  and  number  are  secret.  There  are  also 
shipments  on  the  civilian  side,  though  they're 
not  as  large  and  don't  often  contain  the  pure 
metal  the  way  weapons  shipments  do. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31.  1974,  the 
AEC  counted  455  shipments  of  what  It  calls 
"special  nuclear  materials"  by  ita  civilian 
licensees.  Special  nuclear  materials  are  quan- 
tities of  plutonium  and  fully  enriched  ura- 
nium that  are  in  excess  of  what  the  ABC 
calls  "trigger  quantities." 

The  trigger  quantity  for  plutonium  Is  two 
kilograms,  4.4  pounds.  The  trigger  quantity 
for  fully  enriched  uranium  is  five  kilograms, 
which  is  11  pounds.  The  trigger  quantity  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  bomb.  At  least  four 
times  the  trigger  quantity  is  imderstood  to 
be  enough  for  a  bomb,  though  the  exact 
quantity  ia  secret. 

There  are  26  plants  in  the  U.S.  licensed  by 
the  AEC  to  handle  and  ship  plutonium  and 
fully  enriched  uranium.  The  largest  number 
of  shipments  are  made  by  five  plants  scat- 
tered across  the  country. 

A  plant  owned  by  Kerr-McGee  in  Cimar- 
ron, Okla.,  makes  plutonium  fuel  pins  for  a 
new  test  facility  in  Richland.  Wash.  A  factory 
outside  Pittsburgh  also  ships  fuel  pins  to 
Richland.  Together,  the  two  plants  handle 
and  ship  close  to  2,000  pounds  of  plutonium 
In  a  year. 

Fully  enriched  uranium  is  coming  Into  the 
power  plant  at  Port  St.  Vrain,  Colo,  from  a 
factory  In  San  Diego.  The  largest  uranium 
handlers  In  the  country  are  the  factories 
making  fuel  for  the  Navy's  102  atomic  sub- 
marines. These  are  United  Nuclee^  in  New 
Haven  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  In  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  which  together  handle  thoxisands  of 
pounds  of  weapons-grade  uranium  every 
year. 

The  plutonium  and  xiranium  that  are 
shipped  from  these  plants  go  out  under 
armed  guard,  either  In  armored  cars  or  In 
trucks  escorted  by  armed  guards  in  a  second 
car.  They  follow  preplanned  routes,  so  If 
they're  hijacked  rescue  squads  know  where  to 
look. 

While  uranium  and  plutonium  on  the 
move  is  the  big  worry  of  the  AEC,  there  Is 
stm  a  lot  of  concern  about  the  same  mate- 
rials disappearing  from  the  factory  Itself.  An 
armed  attack  on  a  factory  is  unlikely,  but  a 
theft  from  the  Inside  is  not  so  unlikely. 
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Plutonium  and  uranium  disappear  in  large 
enough  quantities  every  year  for  the  AEC 
to  Investigate  each  disappearance.  The  AEC 
calls  the  disappearances  a  "MUF,"  for  mate- 
rial unaccounted  for.  The  AEC  loses  as  much 
as  100  pounds  of  uranium  and  60  pounds  of 
plutonium  every  year,  enough  to  make  more 
than  10  atomic  bombs. 

Most  times,  the  MUF  Is  due  to  poor  Inven- 
tory measures,  bad  weights,  lost  scrap — care- 
lessness,  In  other  words.  But  each  time  a 
MUF  takes  place,  diversion  is  suspected.  An 
investigation  is  begun.  Plants  are  closed 
down.  Sometimes  fines  are  levied. 

The  most  celebrated  MUF  took  place  back 
in  the  1966  in  the  Apollo,  Pa.,  plant  of 
NUMBC.  The  factory  had  Just  taken  a  big  or- 
der to  process  and  fabricate  2,200  pounds  of 
fully  enriched  uranium  for  Westlnghouse 
Astro-Nuclear,  which  was  for  making  the 
fuel  for  the  nuclear-powered  rocket. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  NUMBC  was  told  to 
make  an  inventory  of  its  uranium.  It  came 
up  short  by  20  poxmds,  worth  at  that  time 
over  $1  million.  It  was  also  enough  to  make 
several  large  bombs.  For  a  while,  China  and 
Israel  were  both  under  suspicion  as  the  pos- 
sible thieves. 

The  AEC  closed  down  the  plant  and  began 
to  look  for  the  missing  uranium.  It  found 
some  In  the  air  filters,  about  12  pounds  In 
the  730  filters  thaiT  kept  uranium  from  blow- 
ing out  the  smokestacks.  It  found  another 
14  pounds  In  a  burial  pit  on  a  mountalntop 
eight  mUes  away.  It  cost  the  factory  $100,000 
to  dig  up  the  burial  pit  looking  for  the  miss- 
ing metal. 

At  the  end  of  the  search  148  pounds  of 
uranium  was  stUl  missing.  NUMEC  was 
forced  to  pay  the  AEC  S834.000  for  the  miss- 
ing metal.  Diversion  was  stul  suspected,  so 
the  AEC  interviewed  every  employee  in  the 
plant  and  every  one  of  Its  past  employees. 
The  AEC  concluded  there  was  "no  evidence" 
of  diversion,  but  there  are  stm  a  few  people 
there  who  suspect  China  and  Israel. 
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AEC  Sezkino  To  Ctrr  Peril  of  Atom  Thktt 
By  Thomas  O'Toole 
(Note. — "I  think  we  have  to  bring  this 
possibility  of  your  being  incinerated  by  a 
diverted  or  stolen  nuclear  bomb  down  to  a 
level  of  risk  comparable  to  .  .  .  being  struck 
by  lightning" — John  O'Leary.) 

Nobody  knows  what  the  risk  of  Incinera- 
tion from  nuclear  theft  Is,  but  it  isn't  as 
small  as  being  hit  by  lightning. 

Whatever  the  risk.  Jack  O'Leary  says,  it's 
too  high.  Maybe  It's  something  like  100,000 
to  1,  he  says,  but  that's  too  high.  The  chance 
of  being  kUled  by  an  atomic  bomb  exploded 
by  terrorists,  extortionists  or  blackmailers, 
O'Leary  says,  should  be  In  the  realm  of  un- 
thlnkablUty. 

O'Leary  Is  the  AEC  official  who  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  theft 
about  four  months  ago.  The  study  was  done 
by  five  men — three  physicists,  a  weapons  de- 
/-  signer  and  the  onetime  assistant  (William 
Sullivan)  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Their  conclusions  were  that  the  United 
States  Is  not  spending  enough  money  and 
effort  to  prevent  nuclear  theft. 

"It  te  our  strong  feeling,"  the  study  team 
wrote,  "that  the  point  of  view  adopted,  the 
amount  of  effort  expended  and  the  level  of 
safety  achieved  In  keeping  special  nuclear 
material  out  of  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
people  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  to  the  public.  .  .  ." 

Special  nuclear  material  Is  plutonium, 
uranlum-233  and  uranlum-235.  The  wrong 
hands  could  take  the  right  amounts  of  any 
of  these  three  metals  and  make  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  right  amounts  aren't  all  that 
much.  Twenty  pounds  of  plutonium  or  60 
pounds  of  uranium  might  be  enough  to  make 
a  bomb. 

Pew  people  worry  about  the  outright  theft 
of  an  atomic  bomb.  The  United  States  has 


more  than  40,000  atomic  bombs  around  the 
world,  but  they're  in  underground  vaults  at 
heavUy  guarded  military  bases.  When  they 
are  moved  they  travel  in  special  aircraft, 
trains  and  trucks,  all  of  them  under  armed 
guard. 

Even  if  a  bomb  were  stolen,  it  would  take 
an  incredible  effort  to  set  it  off.  Intricate 
electronic  locks  are  biUlt  into  every  atomic 
weapon,  meaning  that  bomb  thieves  would 
have  to  take  the  weapon  apart  and  put  it 
back  together  again  to  set  It  off. 

More  and  more  people  worry  about  the 
theft  of  plutonium  and  uranium  that  the 
thieves  could  use  to  make  a  bomb  themselves. 
Where  would  they  steal  It?  An  atomic  power 
plant  burning  low-enriched  uranium  (not 
good  enough  for  bombs)  makes  enough  by- 
product plutonium  in  a  year  for  two  bombs. 
There  is  enough  pure  and  fuUy-enrlched  (93 
per  cent  U-235)  uranium  being  shipped 
around  the  United  States  for  submarine  and 
power-plant  fuel  for  another  10  bombs  a  year. 
The  growth  of  nuclear  power  will  multiply 
the  threat.  The  55  atomic  power  plants  oper- 
-atlng  in  the  United  States  will  grow  to  150 
by  1980  and  as  many  as  1.000  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  There  are  90  nuclear  power 
plants  abroad,  a  number  expected  to  grow  to 
more  than  200  by  1980  and  to  1,400  by  the 
year  2,000. 

As  many  as  10  per  cent  of  these  plants  are 
expected  to  be  of  a  relatively  new  class  of 
plants  known  as  the  High  Temperatiu*  Gas 
Cooled  Reactors.  They  operate  at  twice  the 
temperatxires  of  conventional  nuclear  plants, 
meaning  they  make  twice  as  much  heat  and 
twice  as  much  electricity  as  conventional 
plants  from  the  same  amount  of  uranium. 
How  do  they  do  this?  By  burning  fully  en- 
riched uranium,  the  same  metal  used  in  nu- 
clear bombs. 

All  nuclear  power  plants  make  plutonium 
as  a  byproduct,  some  more  than  others.  The 
fast-breeder  power  plants  built  or  being  built 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  make  more  plutonium  than 
they  bum  uranium,  which  is  the  purpose  of 
the  breeder  plant. 

Whatever  the  type  of  plant,  plutonium  will 
gather  in  mounting  quantities  the  world  over. 
The  United  States  will  have  accumulated  al- 
most 900  tons  of  plutonium  by  1990,  Europe 
and  Japan  more  than  900  tons.  At  the  end 
of  the  century,  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Japan  will  be  generating  plutonium  at 
the  rate  of  1,200  tons  a  year.  That's  enough 
for  200,000  bombs. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done 
with  all  this  plutonium — store  it  or  use  It. 
If  the  world  stores  it,  that  means  expensive 
garbage  dumps  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  the  plutonium  safely  for  24.000  years. 
An  anticipated  worldwide  shortage  of  urani- 
um at  leas  than  (20  a  pound  Is  enough  to  act 
against  storing  it. 

Most  experts  assume  atomic  power  will 
be  running  on  what  they  call  a  "plutonium 
recycle"  economy,  meaning  that  the  plutoni- 
um will  be  recovered  and  used  as  fuel  itself. 
That  means  another  15  to  20  factories  In 
the  United  States  alone  to  process  the  plu- 
tonium Into  fuel  elements,  making  theft 
from  one  that  much  easier.  It  also  means 
several  shipments  of  plutonium  around  the 
country  every  day.  again  raising  the  risk  of 
plutonium  theft.  Thieves  might  choose  to 
steal  Plutonium  for  money  alone.  They  could 
get  as  much  for  plutonium  as  they  get  today 
for  pure  heroin. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  nuclear 
theft  Is  the  risk  thieves  run  when  they  steal 
bomb  material.  The  form  thieves  are  likely 
to  find  it  in  is  radioactive.  The  AEC  ships 
fuel  elements  In  heavy  casks  Just  to  protect 
the  handlers. 

How  secure  are  the  casks?  Trucks  carry- 
ing nuclear  fuel  cores  have  rolled  off  hill- 
sides, klUlng  the  drivers  but  not  cracking 
the  cores.  CyUnders  of  urarUum  hexafluoride 
have  fallen  off  trains  and  under  their  wheels 
without  breaking  open. 


Next,  the  thieves  run  a  terrific  risk  when 
they  attempt  to  build  a  bomb.  Four  men 
have  died  in  the  United  States  putting  bomb 
components  together  in  what  weapons  ex- 
perts call  the  "crltlcallty"  experiment,  a  test 
the  thieves  must  do  If  their  weapon  is  to 
work. 

"This  Is  an  experiment  that's  called  'twist- 
ing the  lion's  tail',"  said  Edward  B.  GUler. 
AEC  assistant  general  manager  for  military 
applications.  "You  can  get  bit." 

Another  risk  comes  from  the  high  explo- 
sive that  must  be  wr^ped  In  a  perfect  sphere 
around  the  plutonlimi  or  uranium  to  squeeze 
it  into  a  critical  mass.  The  people  handling 
the  explosive  as  they  buUd  the  trigger  mvj^ 
be  expert  at  their  craft,  not  Just  knowledge- 
able. 

"You  can  melt  dynamite  and  you  can  ma- 
chine it,"  GlUer  said,  "but  if  you  don't  do 
It  right  you  have  a  very  good  chance  that 
your  basement  will  blow  up  with  your 
hotise." 

The  second  line  of  defense  against  nuclear 
theft  is  the  physical  safeguards  built  to  pro- 
tect the  plutonium  and  uranlimi  at  the  fac- 
tory and  on  the  road.  The  AEC  spends  $50 
million  a  year  safe-guarding  its  material,  a 
figure  that's  bound  to  grow  m  the  years  Just 
ahead. 

"We  need  to  spend  money  on  this;  this 
Un't  some  two-bit  problem,"  said  the  AEC's 
Robert  Mlnogue,  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
experts  on  safeguards.  "This  is  a  serious 
problem  and  It  needs  a  serloxis  effort." 

There  are  26  factories  in  the  United  States 
licensed  to  handle  plutonium  and  uranium. 
Some  are  modem  and  well -protected  Others 
are  not.  The  United  Nuclear  plant  that  makes 
fully  enriched  submarine  fuel  (ideal  for 
weapons)  consists  of  several  buildings  In  a 
rundown  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  one 
or  two  as  mndown  as  the  neighborhood  A 
chain-link  and  barbed-wire  fence  runs 
around  the  plant,  except  where  the  walls 
border  the  sidewalk. 

"It's  bad,"  states  Ralph  G.  Page,  chief  of 
the  AEC's  Materials  and  Plant  Protection 
Branch.  "It  is  not  good,  not  good." 

Bad  as  it  is,  the  AEC  let  United  Nuclear 
get  off  this  year  wlthput  upgrading  its  pro- 
tection. The  reason  is  that  United  Nuclear 
Is  closing  its  New  Haven  planVin  September 
to  move  to  a  new  factory  in  MottvUle,  several 
miles  from  New  Haven. 

The  "upgrading"  was  ordered  by  the  AEC 
this  year  for  aU  24  plants.  The  cost  of  the 
new  protective  measures  ranges  from  $500,- 
000  to  $2  million  per  plant,  includes  things 
like  putting  in  outdoor  searchlights,  higher 
fences  and  more  guards. 

The  biggest  single  expense  ordered  by  the 
AEC  for  the  factories  is  an  intrusion  alarm 
system.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  $400,000 
for  each  factory,  as  much  as  $10  for  each 
foot  of  fence.  The  alarms  aren't  tied  to  the 
fence  and  they're  not  the  conventional  "ring- 
ing" alarms  that  most  people  Identify  with 
burglar  systems. 

They  Include  Infrared  devices  to  detect 
warm  bodies  at  night.  There  are  magnetic 
detectors  to  sound  out  weapons,  seismic 
listening  devices  that  can  hear  the  fall  of 
feet,  pressure  detectors  that  pick  up  any 
force  being  exerted  on  the  fence. 

The  AEC  is  almost  as  concerned  about  the 
people  on  the  Inside  of  the  factory.  It  has 
developed  and  begun  to  use  a  super  Gelger 
counter  that  looks  like  one  of  those  elec- 
tronic portals  now  in  use  at  airports  to  check 
passengers.  This  new  device  can  detect  pieces 
of  plutonium  or  uranium  as  small  as  one 
gram,  whether  It's  being  carried  out  in  a 
person's  clothes  or  inside  his  body. 

One  reason  the  AEC  installed  these  doors 
is  that  security  people  remember  how  many 
well-known  physicists  walked  out  of  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  during  the  war 
with  uranium  souvenirs.  They  had  to  send 
the  FBI  after  many  of  them.  Just  to  get  the 
uranium  bcwk. 
The  AchiUes  heel  in  all  this  is  not  the 
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factory,  it's  th*  truck  or  traui  tb*t  carrlM 
the  unuilum  and  plutorUum  Away  from  the 
factory.  New  regulations  put  IC  this  year  re- 
quire shipments  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
driver  and  a  guard,  both  of  them  armed. 
They're  required  either  to  drlte  an  armored 
car  or  to  be  f cHlowed  by  an  armed  escort  car. 
The  truck  driver  must  follow  a  pre- 
planned route,  so  that  reecus  teams  would 
know  where  to  look  If  the  truck  is  attacked. 
The  driver  uses  a  radlotelephpne  to  call  in 
regularly  along  his  route. 

There  are  sbMtcomlngs  to  411  these  plans. 
The  AEC  would  like  to  scrap  the  radiotele- 
phone, mostly  because  the  lines  are  often 
busy.  It  would  like  to  Inatall;  In  the  trucks 
radios  with  a  cleared  treque»cy.  right  Into 
central  communication  cent*rs  that  keep 
track  by  computer  of  all  the  puclear  trucks 
on  the  road.  Eventually,  the  AKC  would  like 
Its  own  communications  satellite  borerlng 
above  the  earth,  watching  tjyi.  listening  to 
Its  trucks. 

What  the  AEC  would  also  \Vi»  Is  an  un- 
classified version  of  the  secvet  truck  that 
hauls  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  truck  were 
attacked,  the  driver  could  e^p  the  truck 
and  freeze  the  engine  by  pushing  a  button. 
Another  push  emd  two  of  the  wheels  might 
blow  off,  rendering  the  truck  immobile. 

Even  measures  like  these  don't  satisfy  the 
safeguards  experts.  Some  think  the  shipments 
of  nuclear  metals  should  be  imink,  so  that 
only  one-fo\irth  of  the  "trigger  quantity"  for 
uranium  and  plutonlum  travel  at  any  one 
time. 

Others  think  the  10  or  s^  chemical  re- 
processing plants  planned  ffcr  the  United 
States  should  be  buUt  EUongs)de  the  26  fuel 
fabrication  plants  already  domg  business,  so 
there  will  be  no  need  to  shk>  metals  from 
one  to  the  other.  [ 

One  of  the  most  extreme  solutions  to  the 
safeguards  problem  would  be  io  "poison"  the 
uranium  and  plutonlum  whenever  it  leaves 
the  factory.  Poison  it  with  radioactivity,  mak- 
ing It  that  much  more  hazardous  for  the  thief 
to  steal  It.  Almost  bizarre,  this  solution  Is 
under  serious  study  at  the  AEC  right  now. 
The  trouble  with  all  these  schemes  is  that 
they  add  expense  to  the  alr«idy  skyrocket- 
ing cost  of  doing  business  tn  the  nuclear 
power  Industry.  The  poison  idea  Is  also  dan- 
gerous. Introducing  a  large  hazard  to  the 
people  handling  the  nuclear  Siaterlal  and  to 
the  public  If  there's  an  accideht. 

Nonetheless,  new  changes  Ih  nuclear  safe- 
guards will  have  to  be  made,  if  safeguards 
are  to  make  incineration  froih  nuclear  theft 
a  risk  comparable  to  being  hit  by  lightning. 
The  fear  among  some  experts  Is  that  the 
AEC  wUl  move  slowly  and  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  strengthen  its  safeguards.  Some  ex- 
perts worry  that  the  AEC  might  feel  that 
stronger  safeguards  would  Inhilblt  the  growth 
of  nuclear  power,  by  focusing  too  many  spot- 
lights on  Its  hazards. 

The  AEC  can  boast  that  its  Safeguards  have 
worked  so  far.  but  Its  track  record  is  far 
from  spotless.  The  agency  still  does  not  have 
an  overall  chief  In  charge  of  safeguards.  It 
had  one,  Delmar  Crowston,  |>ut  forced  him 
out  a  few  years  ago. 

His  deputy,  Charles  Thornton,  was  shunted 
to  the  Bide  not  long  ago  bediuse  he  WEinted 
Btlffer  safeguards.  Thornton  wanted  armed 
guards  even  on  shipments  of  natural  ura- 
nium, which  cannot  be  used  to  make  weap- 
ons, but  which  conceivably  could  produce 
plutonlum  If  It  were  used  as  fuel  in  a  secret 
reactant.  > 

The  AEC  set  up  an  outside  {watchdog  com- 
mittee CHI  safeguards  seven  years  ago.  The 
committee's  job  was  to  advice  the  AEC  and 
It  met  at  least  twice  a  yeai  until  1971.  It 
has  not  met  since — some  ffel  because  the 
AEC  believes  the  committee  i^ght  embarrass 
it.  The  AEC  has  a  different  explanation. 

"There's  a  representative  pt  Consolidated 
Edison  and  a  representative  of  Westlnghouse 
Electric  on  that  commlttet,"  explains  L. 
Manning  Muntzlng,  AEC  director  of  regula- 


tion and  a  man  to  whom  the  committee  re- 
ports. "I've  taken  the  position  that  imtll 
the  committee  is  reconstituted  and  that  con- 
flict of  Interest  Is  removed,  I  vrtll  not  use 
that  committee  " 

One  member  of  the  conxmlttee  who  does 
not  serve  private  Industry  claims  that  the  two 
members  Muntzlng  Is  talking  about  are  the 
toughest  members  of  the  committee.  They're 
former  FBI  men  and  one-time  executive  as- 
sistants to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  Congress,  men  who  "really  imder- 
stand  the  troubles  well  have  If  safeguards 
don't  wcwk." 

There  is  a  single  statistic  that  safeguards 
experts  often  quote  In  assessing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  theft.  Between  1  million  and  2 
million  men  have  already  been  trained  by  the 
United  States  in  the  handling,  moving  and 
operation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1358. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  E>ominick,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McClure,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  3(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-110  (87  Stat.  352,  September  21,  1973)  Is 
amended  by  deleting  all  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  In  its  place  the  following: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  per- 
taining to  gold,  shall  take  effect  September 
1,  1974.". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  take,  and  I  do 
not  anticipate  taking  very  long. 

I,  first  of  all,  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  along  with  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurk)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  on  two  occasions  has  considered 
the  gold  amendment,  the  first  time  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  to  S.  2865,  which  would 
have  given  American  citizens  the  right 
to  own  gold  by  December  31,  1973.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  23,  in  the  Senate. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  there  was  a 
conference,  and  during  the  process  of 
the  conference  the  conferees  changed  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  so  that  the  effective 
date  of  gold  ownership  weis  stricken  and 
It  was  then  left  up  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whenever  he  might 
determine  it  best,  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  own  gold. 

Subsequently,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre)  , 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
have  made  the  effective  date  January  1, 
1975.  This  amendment  was  to  the  Bi- 
centennial Coinage  Committee  bill.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  21  in  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the 
Bicentennial  bill  did  not  get  anywhere, 
and  the  amendment  calling  for  a  specific 
date  was  stricken. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure) and  I  both  have  taken  the  floor 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  said  that 
we  were  not  going  to  give  up  this  fight, 
and  whenever  there  was  a  bill  which  we 
thought  was  applicable  to  the  situation, 
we  would  offer  the  amendment  again. 
Hence  this  amendment  today. 


Mr.  President,  the  interesting  fact 
about  this  is  that  this  country  is  the 
leading  free  world  country.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that  anywhere, 
among  our  friends,  allies,  or  whatever, 
and  yet  we  are  the  only  country  whose 
citizens  are  not  entitled  to  own  gold.  This 
Is  by  fiat  or  executive  order  which  was 
passed  as  early  as  1934  by  President 
Roosevelt.  There  may  have  been  a  rea- 
son at  that  time,  although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was.  There  may  have  been  a 
reason  for  his  doing  it  at  that  point,  but 
at  this  point,  when  we  do  not  even  have 
any  gold  convertibility  in  our  dollar,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  treat  gold  any  differ- 
ently than  we  would  trust  any  other  raw 
material,  supply,  or  commodity. 

It  has  no  convertibility.  As  I  said,  we 
have  a  declining  amount,  although  still 
a  fairly  substantial  amount,  of  gold  in 
oiur  treasury.  Not  to  let  the  American 
citizen  own  gold  seems  to  me  to  be  mor- 
ally wrong.  I  think  the  United  States 
presumably  at  least,  is  still  one  of  the 
more  moral  countries  in  the  world,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  basic  principles.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  exercising  that 
moral  leadership  insofar  as  the  owner- 
ship of  gold  is  concerned. 

Americans  who  want  to  own  gold  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  They  simply  go  abroad 
and  incorporate  overseas,  and  they  let 
the  corporation  purchase  gold. 

A  foreign  government  can  buy  gold; 
foreign  corporations  can  buy  gold:  and 
they  hold  it  in  the  federsd  reserve  in 
their  own  countries.  But  our  own  people 
cannot  do  so.  That  Is  wrong.  I  think  that 
the  Senate,  having  expressed  Its  will  on 
two  occasions  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
on  this  matter,  should  be  permitted  to 
have  this  amendment  added  to  the  bill 
and  considered  by  the  House. 

The  House  was  going  to  continue  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  original- 
ly by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clurx),  but  that  lost  on  a  vote  in  the 
House.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  that 
I  have  heard  of  the  House  having  a  tie 
vote.  It  was  that  close. 

It  is  my  guess  that  although  the  ad- 
ministration, as  sdl  administrations  have 
done — and  I  have  been  imder  four  ad- 
ministrations now — does  not  want  this 
done.  They  will  not  go  forward  imtll  they 
finish  the  international  monetary  orga- 
nization. The  fact  is  that  they  have  not 
finished  the  international  monetary  or- 
ganization for  I  do  not  know  how  long — 
as  long  as  I  have  been  here,  which  is 
14  years.  So  I  see  no  possibility  of  thelr 
contlnulng  it  now. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I 
remember  that  we  used  to  bring  up  other 
methods  of  doing  something  about  the 
gold  situation.  On  every  occasion — 
whether  under  President  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  or  President  Nixon — al- 
ways, as  soon  as  it  was  mentioned,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  said:  "Please 
don't  mention  gold.  It  will  create  a  ptuiic 
throughout  the  world  market." 

We  do  not  have  a  convertibility  prob- 
lem now.  We  are  not  going  to  have  it. 
Gold,  instead  of  going  from  $35  an  ounce 
down,  as  cne  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  said  it  would, 
it  has  gone  up  to  $167  an  ounce. 
This  is  an  additional  indication  that 
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there  is  no  reascoi  In  the  world  why 
American  citizens  should  not  have  an  op- 
portunity, why  American  citizens  should 
not  have  the  right,  as  other  citizens  of 
the  world,  to  own  gold  if  they  want  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  twice  on  an  amend- 
ment of  this  nature.  The  most  recent 
action  was 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Bicentennial  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  was  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  68  votes,  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  There  were  68 
votes  for  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorswio  makes  the 
point  that  the  Treasury  Department 
looks  with  some  doubt  upon  this  kind  of 
legislation.  I  do  not  mean  doubt,  but  they 
have  expressed  their  deep  concern  over  it. 

I  gather  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  agree  with  me  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Par  Valuation  Modi- 
fication Act.  which  was  passed  last  Sep- 
tember, repealed  the  prohibition  on  the 
private  ownership  of  gold  by  American 
citizens.  However,  it  did  so  by  stating 
that  such  prohlbitlcHi  would  take  effect 
"when  the  President  finds  and  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  the  International 
monetary  reform  shall  have  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  elimination  of  regula- 
tions on  private  ownership  of  gold  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional monetary  position. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch  is  that  this 
amendment  is  untimely,  to  be  frank 
about  It;  that  a  conference  will  take 
place  In  Washington  In  June.  The  inter- 
national monetary  reform  has  been  pro- 
gressing and  the  final  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Committee  of  20  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  will  be 
held  In  Washington  in  the  middle  of 
June. 

At  that  time,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  some  agreements  arrived  at  relating 
to  the  private  ownership  of  gold. 

There  are  sensitive  negotiations  on  the 
role  of  gold  that  are  now  in  progress.  I 
have  been  Informed  recently — I  believe  It 
was  May  13 — that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  and  Minister  Duisen- 
berg,  of  the  Netherlands,  held  explora- 
tory discussions  on  the  future  role  of  gold 
in  international  monetary  arrangements. 

So  there  Is  concern  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  is  sponsoring  to- 
day might  cause  a  time  frame  In  which 
international  negotiations  will  take 
place,  that  this  amendment  might  cause 
difficulty  and  encourage  speculation,  re- 
versing the  recent  salutary  trend  toward 
lower  gold  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  comment  on  that 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  knows,  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

I  voted  in  committee  last  year  for  the 
amendment  or  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  one  which  the  Senator  is  now  spon- 
soring. I  was  one  of  the  68  Senators  who 


voted  for  that  amendment  at  the  time 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  concern  which  I  have 
enunciated  and  which  I  think  accurately 
reflects  the  feeling  of  the  executive 
branch? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  very  fine  style. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  international  monetary  situa- 
tion here  at  all.  We  are  simply  talking 
about  the  moral  right  of  American  citi- 
zens to  own  gold  if  they  so  choose. 

This  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  international  monetary  situation.  It 
would  enhance  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  in  negotiations  because  of 
the  reserve  of  gold  that  we  still  have  at 
Port  Knox.  I  would  say  that  that  would 
have  an  effect  only  if  the  Government 
were  to  decide  to  sell  it  on  the  open 
market. 

The  Intemationtil  monetary  negotia- 
tions have  been  going  on  ancl  were  go- 
ing on,  as  I  remember,  when  we  dealt 
with  this  question  the  last  time.  The 
negotiations  were  to  be  finished  by  last 
September. 

Here  we  are  having  another  one  again 
in  June.  We  have  had  one.  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  almost  since  I  came  to 
Congress,  almost  every  2  years  for  the 
last  14  years.  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  an  International  liquidity  situation, 
except  by  letting  the  dollar  roam  free, 
letting  the  franc  roam  free,  and  letting 
the  Deutsche  mark  roam  free. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  date  that  we 
have  been  able  to  equalize  the  currency. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  think  that  in 
direct  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  would  remark  that  last  year 
when  this  amendment  was  pending  and 
later  on  when  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  Bicentennial  bill,  that  the  Treasury 
made  reference  to  the  conference  in 
September  of  last  year  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  on  April  4  of  last 
year,  when  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  suggested  that  rather  than 
make  the  effective  date  immediately,  it 
should  follow  3  months  after  the  Nairobi 
conference. 

So  we  did  at  that  time  decide  upon 
the  date  of  I>ecember  31,  1973,  as  the 
effective  date  for  the  change  in  the  law. 
We  have  done  that  same  thing  vrtth 
respect  to  the  pending  conference  In 
June  of  this  year,  making  the  effective 
date  September  1  of  this  year,  so  that 
we  paralleled  the  fiction  which  was  taken 
by  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
national conference  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  very  helpful 
information  for  the  Senate  and  for  the 
record  here. 

Let  me  just  get  this  clear:  Do  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  that  in  other  countries 
that  are  involved  In  the  international 


monetary  negotiations,  private  owner- 
ship of  gold  is  permitted? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand,  it  is 
permitted  in  every  other  country  with 
which  we  are  negotiating,  and  our  coun- 
try Is  the  only  one  that  does  not  permit 
It.  So  I  would  say  succinctly,  yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  the  proper  response  to  the 
concerns  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
would  note  for  the  record  that  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment  would  be 
after  the  June  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words.  Sep- 
tember 1974. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  September  1974. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  that  during  the 
period  of  the  June  conference,  there 
would  be  no  way  that  speculation  could 
take  place  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  The 
situation  would  be  the  status  quo  until 
that  date. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  this  time.  I  am  not  going  to 
beleaguer  the  record,  except  by  pointing 
out  that  we  have  addressed  this  matter 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  each  occasion  that  it  has  come  up 
in  the  last  year,  we  have  spoken- 
affirmatively. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  remarks  he  made,  and  I  think,  in- 
deed, in  the  remarks  transmitted  for  in- 
clusion in  the  record  here  today,  has 
indicated  that  the  administration  does 
favor  the  private  ownership  of  gold  at 
a  time  when  that  transition  can  be  ef- 
fected without  undue  impact  upon  these 
delicate  negotiations  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  makes  reference  to. 

The  reason  I  mention  that  is  that  Con- 
gress in  this  Instance,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  delegate  the  responsibility  to 
the  President  to  make  that  decision,  is 
undertaking,  by  this  amendment,  to 
make  the  timing  decision  Itself,  which 
I  think  Congress  ought  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
gold  as  a  medium  of  international  mone- 
tary exchange  will  be  discussed  not  only 
in  the  June  meeting  here,  but  in  some 
other  meetings  the  continental  coimtries 
are  now  conducting  among  themselves, 
and  there  Is  some  likelihood  that  those 
countries,  unlike  our  own,  will  seek  to 
perpetuate  a  role  for  gold  in  the  inter- 
national monetary  system. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  rather  than  this 
action  now  creating  an  Instability  In 
these  negotiations  which  are  going  for- 
ward, action  now  is  necessary  so  that 
the  people  who  are  meeting  now  will 
know  what  our  policy  will  be,  so  that 
they  can  consider  what  effect  that  may 
have  upon  the  Intematlcaial  mcmetary 
situation,  and  they  can  reflect  that  cer- 
tainty In  their  discussions  and  their  de- 
liberations and  final  conclusions,  what- 
ever the  effect  may  be. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  going 
to  be  destabilizing.  It  is  not  going  to  have 
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that  tremendous  an  Impacll  upxHi  the 
world  monetary  system  that  some  people 
have  siiggested.  I  think  that  would  be 
Just  as  far  wrong  as  suggestUig,  as  some 
were  suggesting,  that  we  agrlee  that  the 
price  of  gold  go  down  to  $11  iui  ounce. 

I  think  Senators  will  agreie  that  had 
we  taken  the  action  I  advocated  last 
year,  and  permitted  our  citizens  to  own 
gold,  they  would  have  been  ^ble  to  buy 
a  commodity  which,  in  the  la$t  year,  has 
Increased  in  value  400  percent  on  the 
world  markets.  That  is  a  rigot  that  was 
denied  to  American  citizens  as  a  result 
of  that  tie  vote  in  the  Hous4  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  was  a  right  which  citizens 
of  other  countries  in  the  wofld  did  not 
find  thwnselves  denied.  So  so^ne  citizens 
of  some  countries  in  this  wdrld  had  a 
right  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  the 
movement  of  commodities  and  the  mone- 
tary situation  in  the  world  and  profit  by 
it,  while  our  citizens  did  not  have  the 
right  to  make  the  same  c<Micl|usions. 

Without  pressing  the  point,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  commentiB  that  have 
been  made  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  others  in  the  past  on 
this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater*  bt  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEH.  Without 
objecticMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  bick  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OPPICHR.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  sunendmeiit. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  t  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes.  [ 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  legislation 
Is  It  would  authorize  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  to  the  soft  loan  window  of  the 
World  Bank.  | 

Mr.  President,  this  is  on  top  of  and  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  other  foreign  aid 
programs  which  are  in  the  budget. 

Nov  what  we  will  be  doing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  approving  this  legislation  is  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Groveminent  to  go 
out  and  borrow  money  at  9  percent,  pay 
9-percent  interest,  and  turn  that  money 
over  to  the  World  Bank  which.  In  turn, 
will  lend  it  to  other  countrieii  at  1 -per- 
cent interest. 

Then,  what  do  the  other  countries  do 
with  it?  The  governments  of  tiiose  coun- 
tries lend  It  to  individuals  or  companies 
within  those  countries  at  intierest  rates 
of  anjrwhere  from  12  to  20  percent. 

This  is  not  a  program  to  fegd  the  hun- 
gry. It  is  entirely  separate  froii  any  such 
program  as  that.  "liie  Senatot  from  Vir- 
ginia has  never  opposed  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  efforts  ^o  help  the 
desperately  poor  and  the  s 

This  is  not  the  issue.  The 
United  States  have  proven  t 
the  most  generous  people  th' 
ever  known.  We  have  given  |160  billion 
to  other  nations.  We  have  Idaned  more 
billions,  much  of  which  will  never  be 
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repaid.  There  is  a  $10  billion  amount  for 
foreign  aid  in  the  current  budget. 

The  Issue  before  us  Is  not  whether  the 
United  States  is  a  generous  nation.  Our 
generosity  has  already  been  established. 
What  is  before  the  Senate  is  this:  Shall 
the  United  States,  faced  with  one  of  its 
worst  inflations  in  history,  weighed  down 
by  the  burdens  of  continuing  Govern- 
ment deficits,  give  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  tax  funds  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury by  our  hard-working,  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  to  foreign  nations  on  top  of  a 
$10  billion  a  year  foreign  aid  program? 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  January  voted  down,  defeated, 
this  precise  proposal.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelmingly against  this  proposal  for  an 
additional  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
to  the  World  Bank.  The  total  vote  in  the 
House  was  155  in  favor  of  this  new  give- 
away program,  and  248  against  it,  an 
almost  2-to-l  margin. 

Now,  in  analyzing  the  vote  we  find  that 
the  entire  delegations  from  Kansas, 
Maine.  Montana,  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  West  Virginia  and.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  Virginia,  voted  against  this  $1.5 
billion  additional  contribution  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 

Furthermore,  the  single  at-large  Rep- 
resentatives from  Delaware.  North  Da- 
kota, and  Wyoming  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive. More  than  half  the  Represent- 
atives from  California  who  voted  on  this 
issue  voted  against  the  contribution. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation — almost  half — voted  for 
rejection  of  what  the  Senate  is  now 
being  called  upon  to  approve. 

Fourteen  Representatives  of  lUlnois 
out  of  23  voted  no.  That  is  a  60  percent 
rejection  by  Illinois. 

Here  is  how  some  of  the  other  dele- 
gates voted. 

Jive  out  of  6  of  the  Alabama  Rep- 
resentatives voted  no;  6  out  of  7  of  the 
Alaskan  delegation  voted  no;  all  3  of 
the  Arkansas  delegates  voted  no;  5  out 
of  6  of  the  Connecticut  Representatives 
voted  no;  10  out  of  15  Representatives 
voted  no  in  Florida;  8  out  of  10  of  the 
Georgia  Representatives  voted  no;  8  out 
of  11  of  the  Indiana  Representatives 
voted  no;  6  out  of  7  of  the  Kentucky 
Representatives  voted  no;  all  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  Mississippi  voted  no;  6 
out  of  9  of  the  Representatives  of  Mis- 
souri voted  no;  10  out  of  11  of  the  North 
Carolina  Representatives  voted  no;  14 
out  of  22  of  the  Representatives  of  Ohio 
voted  no;  4  out  of  5  of  the  voting  Rep- 
resentatives of  South  Carolina  voted  no; 
7  out  of  8  of  the  Representatives  of  Ten- 
nessee voted  no;  and  19  out  of  24  of  the 
Texas  Representatives  voted  no. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  that  Is  a  na- 
tional rejection  of  continuing  these  huge 
giveaway  programs  to  foreign  nations. 

Somewhere  down  the  line  we  must  call 
a  halt  to  such  reckless  spending  of 
American  tax  dollars. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Inderal  Reserve 
Board,  in  an  suldress  several  days  ago. 
called  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  the 
very  diflBcult  financial  situation  in  which 
our  country  finds  itself.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  likewise  has  done  so. 
Each  of  those  individuals  has  made  it 


clear  that  if  inflation  is  to  be  gotten 
under  control,  the  huge  Goverrmient  def- 
icits must  be  eliminated;  yet  this  pro- 
gram today  would  further  throw  the 
United  States  into  deficit  financing. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  justify  the  U.S. 
Government  using  tax  funds  to  finance 
virtually  interest-free  loans  to  foreign 
nations  when  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  forced  to  pay  sky-high  interest 
rates  to  buy  homes  or  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness. The  Govenunent  itself  is  paying 
9  percent  interest  to  borrow  money.  Its 
Individual  citizens  are  paying  at  a  mini- 
mum of  11%  percent  interest;  yet  we  are 
going  out  with  this  proposal  under  dis- 
cussion today  to  have  the  Government 
go  into  the  money  markets  and  borrow 
additional  funds  and  turn  that  money 
over  to  other  countries  to  be  loaned  out 
at  1  percent  interest. 

I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  justified. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  taxpayers  should 
be  called  upon  to  vote  for  such  a  program. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  over- 
whelmingly voted  to  defeat  the  pending 
measure.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  defeat  this  program  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
this,  that  this  Is  not  the  only  foreign  aid 
program.  It  is  only  one  of  many,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — only  one  of  many.  In  the 
current  budget  there  is  $10  billion  in  for- 
eign aid,  in  addition  to  the  $8  billion 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

So  I  submit  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  doing  not  only  enough  but  too  much  in 
the  way  of  foreign  aid,  even  without  this 
additional  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Now.  in  fiscal  years  1970  through 
1975 — and  that  is  a  6-year  period — the 
total  Federal  funds  deficit  wlU  be  $133 
billion.  That  is  25  percent  of  the  total 
of  the  national  debt,  in  that  short  period 
of  time. 

If  the  Senate  has  any  Interest  at  all 
In  bringing  some  fiscal  sanity  and  some 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  handling  of 
tax  funds.  It  will  vote  down  this  proposal 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
I  have  prepared  showing  the  Grovemment 
deficit  and  the  Government  financial 
situation  for  fiscal  years  1956  through 
1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND    INTEREST   ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT.  1956-75  INCLUSIVE 

PREPARED  BY  SENATOR  HARRY  F.  BYRO,  JR.  OF  VIRGINIA 

(In  binions  of  dollarsi 


Surplus 

(+)or 

0«bt 

Receipb 

Oullay$  deficit  <-) 

interest 

1956 

65.4 

63.8 

+1.6 

6.8 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.3 

1958 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.5 

1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.3 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

10.3 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

11.0 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

11.8 

1966 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.6 

1967 

.....        111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

14.2 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

15.6 
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Surplus 

(+)0f 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays  deficit(-) 

interest 

1969 

143. 3 

148.8 

-5.5 

17.7 

1970 

143. 2 

156.3 

-13.1 

20.0 

1971 

.       133. 7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.6 

\m 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

22.5 

1973 

161.4 

186.4 

-25.0 

24.2 

1974" 

185.6 

203.7 

-18.1 

27.8 

I975t 

202.8 

220.6 

-17.9 

29.1 

20-yr  total.... 

.    2,205.6 

2,433.0 

-227.5 

296.4 

1  Estimated  figures. 

Source:  OITice 

of  Management  and 

Budget  and  Treasury 

Department 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
today  on  S.  2665,  which  authorizes  U.S. 
participation  in  the  fourth  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Development 
Association,  is  important  not  only  to  this 
year's  multilateral  assistance  effort,  but 
it  is  also  crucial  to  the  very  existence  of 
IDA. 

The  United  States  was,  in  large  part, 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  IDA. 
We  worked  long  and  hard  in  the  late 
1950's  to  convince  other  nations  that 
such  an  institution  was  needed.  Since  its 
inception  in  1960.  we  have  been  IDA'S 
chief  backers  and  its  primary  source  of 
financial  support.  The  institution  has 
more  than  vindicated  the  early  faith  we 
showed  in  it.  IDA  has  become  the  single 
most  important  component  in  our  over- 
all multilateral  assistance  effort.  It  has 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  for  solid 
financial  management,  soimd  project  se- 
lection, and  successful  implementation, 
foUowthrough.  and  review  of  assistance 
efforts  in  the  world's  poorest  nations.  In 
short.  IDA  works. 

Unfortunately,  unless  we  take  positive 
action  today.  IDA  will  not  be  able  to 
work  much  longer.  The  association  is  de- 
pendent for  its  funding  on  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  other  de- 
veloped countries.  In  the  past  decade, 
we  have  participated  in  three  replenish- 
ments of  IDA'S  resources.  The  fimds  from 
these  contributions  will  be  fully  com- 
mitted by  July  1  of  this  year,  and  unless 
further  resources  are  provided,  IDA  will 
be  forced  to  cease  operations. 

In  anticipation  of  tills,  the  United 
States  last  fall  negotiated  an  agreement 
with  other  donor  countries  for  the  fourth 
replenishment  of  IDA.  Any  objective  ob- 
server would  find  that  agreement  very 
favorable  to  the  United  States:  the 
United  States  succeeded  In  having  its 
share  In  the  total  contribution  reduced 
from  40  percent  to  33  Va  percent.  The 
other  donor  countries  are  standing  by 
this  agreement  despite  being  much 
harder  hit  than  the  United  States  by 
increased  oil  prices  and  inflation. 

The  House  in  January  at  the  height  of 
concern  over  the  energy  crisis  voted  not 
to  approve  even  this  more  modest  role 
in  IDA'S  future.  The  dismay  that  was 
expressed  after  that  vote  in  spontaneous 
editorial  comment  throughout  the  coun- 
try reflected  not  only  the  importance  of 
IDA  to  the  United  States  but  also  the 
imderstandlng  that,  if  this  legislation  is 
not  passed.  IDA  and  our  entire  multilat- 
eral development  effort,  carefully  nur- 
tured for  over  two  decades,  may  collapse. 
For,  if  we  cannot  find  the  foresight  and 
good  sense  to  authorize  the  funds  for  our 


reduced  future  role  in  IDA,  how  can  we 
expect  the  other  donor  countries  with 
their  huge  oil  import  bills  to  participate? 
If  no  replenishment  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing, IDA  will  soon  be  out  of  business. 

This  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  mil- 
lions of  i)eople  in  the  world's  poorest  na- 
tions. IDA  is  the  most  important  source 
of  development  assistance  available  to 
countries  with  per  capita  GNPs  under 
$375  per  year.  This  includes  the  coun- 
tries of  Sahelian  Africa,  suffering  now 
from  one  of  the  most  devastating 
droughts  in  recorded  history;  the  Im- 
poverished nations  of  Asia;  and  Latin 
America's  poorest  republics.  Defeat  of 
IDA  would  be  a  victory  for  starvation, 
pestilence,  and  illiteracy  in  these  regions. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  argue  for  this 
legislation  primarily  on  himianitarian 
grounds,  compelling  though  the  case  may 
be.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  point  out  why 
our  contribution  to  IDA  represents  a  good 
investment  for  the  United  States — why 
this  legislation  is  vital  to  the  long-run, 
enlightened  self-interest  of  tills  country. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  the  energy 
crisis  has  brought  us  to  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  world  economic  affairs.  We  are  in 
greater  danger  of  a  wholesale  slide  to- 
ward confrontation  and  autarky  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Great  Depression.  In 
the  face  of  this  threat,  the  United  States 
has  been  pushing  hard  for  international 
cooperation,  not  only  in  the  energy  area, 
but  also  in  matters  of  trade,  monetary 
policy,  and  international  investment. 
Sensitive  negotiations  are  in  progress.  We 
cannot,  however,  seriously  expect  coop- 
eration in  these  areas  if  we  totally  fail  to 
do  our  share  in  the  vital  area  of  develop- 
ment assistance.  Our  call,  for  Instance, 
for  an  international  response  to  the  prob- 
lems of  natural  resources  supply  will  be 
viewed  as  narrowly  self-serving  if  we  are 
imwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
a  share  in  multilateral  aid  to  poor  coun- 
tries. Thus,  this  legislation  must  .be 
viewed  as  an  indisi>ensable  part  of  our 
broader  effort  toward  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Further,  IDA  is  a  good  investment  be- 
cause it  helps  assure  the  United  States  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials.  It  is 
no  secret  that  this  country  will  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  the  developing 
coimtrles  for  vital  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  our  continued  economic  health. 
The  ability  of  these  countries  to  supply 
our  needs  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
function  of  their  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment. IDA  helps  to  establish  the  infra- 
structure— the  roads,  power  systems, 
communications  networks,  and  ports — 
that  allow  a  nation  to  become  a  useful 
supplier  of  raw  materials. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  IDA  is  a  good 
investment  because  it  helps  to  alleviate 
the  sort  of  pressures  that  could  lend  to  a 
destructive  confrontation  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  poor.  IDA  is  a  mani- 
fest example  of  our  goodwill  and  our  con- 
cern. But  its  true  value  is  that  it  works — 
IDA  helps  provide  poor  people  with  real 
hope,  with  real  opportunities  for  a  mean- 
ingful existence. 

IDA  is  a  good  investment  because  it  is 
an  efficient  multilateral  institution.  That 
means,  first  of  all.  that  through  IDA.  the 
burden  of  providing  development  assist- 


ance is  spread  among  many  coimtrles. 
For  the  proposed  fourth  replenishment, 
every  dollar  contributed  by  the  United 
States  will  elicit  $2  from  other  donors. 
Second,  it  means  that  our  capital 
contribution  can  be  leveraged  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  institute's  borrow- 
ing in  world  capital  markets.  Finally,  it 
means  that  our  contribution  will  be  man- 
aged by  an  organization  with  great  ex- 
perience in  development  assistance,  with 
proved  managerial  expertise,  and  with 
an  enviable  record  of  project  selection 
and  implementation. 

IDA  AND  ECONOMIC  INTERDEPENDENCE 

We  have  heard  both  the  purpose  and 
the  amount  of  this  participation  criti- 
cized on  the  grounds  ttiat  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  such  programs, 
with  our  trade  balance  and  other  prob- 
lems. 

I  believe  the  realities  of  the  interde- 
pendent economic  world  of  today  provide 
one  of'  the  most  telling  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  has 
shifted  to  its  first  deficit  in  70  years, 
back  to  surplus,  and  now  back  again  to 
deficit.  These  shifts  clearly  demonstrate 
that  our  international  economic  decisions 
must  not  be  based  on  short-run  condi- 
tions, but  must  deal  with  long-run  issues. 

In  the  interdependent  world  of  the 
1970's,  I  believe  that  peace  and  stability 
depend  on  international  efforts  to  assist 
the  economic  development  of  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world,  establish  an  open 
international  trade  system,  and  an  effec- 
tive international  monetary  framework. 
The  United  States  must  do  its  share  to 
Insure  that  the  international  economic 
system  upon  which  our  prosperity  de- 
pends Is  maintained  and  developed. 

The  structure  of  peace  is  strengthened 
by  the  activities  of  IDA,  whose  credits 
contribute  directly  to  the  reduction  of 
economic  inequality.  A  farmer  who  now 
has  access  to  the  tools  and  fertilizer  nec- 
essary to  improve  his  land  is  gaining  a 
stake  in  the  future  progress  of  his  coun- 
try. A  youngster  who  can  now  attend  a 
vocational  school  will  gain  the  skills 
which  will  enable  him  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  his  country's  economic  develop- 
ment efforts.  Most  IDA  projects  have  in- 
volved Irrigation,  land  Improvement, 
schools,  transportation,  and  power  sup- 
ply which  have  directly  affected  the  lives 
of  citizens  in  the  LDC's.  IDA  is  an  effec- 
tive and  efficient  institution  dedicated 
to  helping  the  poor  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  to  sup- 
port the  IDA.  There  are  also  financial 
benefits  to  the  United  States  from  partic- 
ipation in  IDA.  benefits  which  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  Approximately  60  percent  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  will  return  directly 
to  the  United  States  through  project  pro- 
curement and  local  expenditures.  Addi- 
tionally, an  unknown  portion  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  returns  Indirectly  to  the 
United  States  as  countries  receiving  IDA 
credits  Increase  their  consumption  of 
U.S.  goods  and  their  demand  for  U.S. 
services. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  need  the 
raw  materials  supplied  by  the  developing 
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countries  just  as  they  need  our  products, 
our  expertise,  and  our  caplttd.  The  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States 
dependence,  when  International  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  poor  nations 
of  the  world,  enabling  IncreaLsed  demand 
for  UJ3.  products  and  supples  for  UJ3. 
Industry.  And,  basically,  It  i^  this  Inter- 
dependence, when  International  eco- 
nomic relations  'have  a  direct  Impact  on 
U.S.  citizens'  lives,  which  requires,  in  my 
view.  U.S.  participation  In  IJJA. 

THE    TTNITBD    STATXS    AN*    IDA 

The  replenishment  Is  a  cu«fully  ne- 
gotiated agreement  among  developed 
countries  aimed  at  equitably  sharing  the 
financial  burden  of  foreign  aid,  and  at 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  poorest  countries 
In  the  world  today.  At  a  ticde  when  the 
debt-servicing  burdens  of  thase  coimtrles 
continue  to  increase,  when  rkost  will  ex- 
perience major  deficits  on  current  ac- 
coimts,  and  when  worldwlile  inflation 
threatens  to  outnm  any  adTOnces  these 
countries  can  make  in  natlotial  product, 
the  developed  countries  have  both  prac- 
tical and  moral  reasons  to  >nake  funds 
available  to  these  coimtriesi  on  conces- 
sionary terms  through  the  Intematlonal 
Development  Association.      ; 

Another  reason  for  my  suriport  of  this 
bill  is  that  the  fourth  replenfchment  will 
not  become  effective  without  U.S.  partici- 
pation. The  potential  contributors  to  the 
replenishment  have  worked  Out  an  inte- 
grated plan  for  contributions.  Many 
countries  are  reluctant  to  cimmit  their 
own  resources  to  IDA  unless  tiiey  are  cer- 
tain of  contributions  by  others.  The  re- 
plenishment thxis  goes  into  Bfifect  when 
at  least  12  members  notify  idA  that  they 
will  contribute  at  least  $3.5  billlion  under 
the  replenishment.  Since  thf  U.S.  share 
is  $1.5  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $4.5  billion, 
the  Unlt€d  States  must  make  its  contri- 
bution If  the  replenishment  is  to  come 
into  effect. 

tXJKTRIBtmON    IXVCI 

In  addition,  those  concetned  about 
keeping  foreign  aid  within  present  levels 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  bill.  Under 
it,  the  level  of  future  U.S.  contributions 
will  actually  decline  somewliat.  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  level  of  US.  contri- 
butions under  the  IDA  financing  pro- 
gram which  terminates  this  June. 

S.  2665  stipulates  that  the  total  U.S. 
contribution  of  $1.5  billion  shall  be  paid 
in  four  equal  annual  installments  of  $375 
million  per  year  over  thejfiscal  year 
1976-79  period.  This  annual  level  of  $375 
million  compares  with  present  annual 
contributions  of  $320  milUan,  plus  $66 
million  which  Is  required  ijo  maintain 
the  real  value  of  U.S.  fimds  a^ter  the  two 
devaluations  of  the  dollar. 

Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  finnual  U.S. 
contributions  between  1976  and  1979, 
which  are  slightly  less  on  an  Annual  basis 
than  the  amount  we  now  dontrlbute — 
$375  million  versus  $386  tlUlon — $66 
million  of  which  are  required  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  predevaluatlon  dollar 
and  have  already  been  appropriated. 

I  woiild  also  emphasize  that  the  U.S. 
contributions  under  the  bili  before  us 
are  not  subject  to  any  increase  as  a 
resiilt  of  future  changes  in  t|he  value  of 
the  dollar,  "nierefor*.  we  are  assured  of 


a  smaller  amount  of  annual  peisrments  to 
IDA  in  the  future  than  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  the  IDA  bill  before  us 
contains  several  attractive  features.  The 
annual  U.S.  payment  would  be  less  than 
it  now  is.  While  our  payments  would  go 
down,  those  of  other  donor  countries  will 
go  up — the  U.S.  percentage  share  would 
decrease  from  40  percent  to  33  percent, 
which  is  the  type  of  goal  we  have  been 
seeking  for  years  In  the  foreign  assist- 
ance field.  Our  pajrments  would  be 
stretched  over  4  years  until  fiscal  year 
1979 — a  longer  payment  period  than 
most  other  donor  countries.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  additional  future 
payments  due  to  monetary  realinements. 

CONCRETE     m-rSTRATIONS     OF     IDA'S     BZNITITS 
TO   LDC'B 

Now,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  what 
IDA  does  and  what  IDA  means  to  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world.  I  wish 
to  do  so  so  because  there  are  those  who 
have  maintained  that  development  as- 
sistance produces  no  results,  that  IDA  is 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  help  the  really 
poor,  that  the  entire  effort  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

These  assessments  will  not  withstand 
a  look  at  the  facts.  IDA  lends  to  the  poor- 
est of  the  world's  poor  countries — na- 
tions with  per  capita  incomes  imder  $375 
per  year.  These  countries,  because  of 
their  economic  condition,  are  able  to  fi- 
nance only  the  most  minimal  develop- 
ment programs  from  their  internal  sav- 
ings. They  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
on  external  resources  for  the  funds 
which  can  make  economic  growth  pos- 
sible. And  IDA  is  the  chief  source — for 
some  coimtrles,  the  only  source — of  these 
external  resources.  Thus,  IDA  holds  the 
key  to  many  of  the  economic  aspirations 
of  the  poorest  countries. 

IDA  assistance  has.  In  the  pttst,  gone 
primarily  to  projects  in  agriculture — 
28  percent,  transportation — 25  percent, 
and  electric  power — 8  percent.  Of  late, 
the  fields  of  education  and  family  plan- 
ning have  received  increased  attention 
in  recognition  that  improvement  In  hu- 
man skills  and  curtailment  of  the  popu- 
lation boom  are  vitally  important  to  eco- 
nomic development.  A  look  at  a  small 
sample  of  the  projects  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1973  shows  how  the  Institution  puts 
its  resources  to  work  in  these  areas: 

AGSICULTTTSX 

A  $7.2  million  credit  wsis  granted  to 
Bangladesh  for  the  establishment  of  a 
modem  seeds  industry.  As  a  result,  the 
country's  annual  output  of  wheat  and 
rice  should  increase  by  400,000  tons  an- 
nually by  1979,  saving  Bangladesh  $25 
million  per  year  in  foreign  exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  $14  million  credit  was  extended  to 
Indonesia  for  construction  of  a  high- 
way to  open  up  agricultural  lands,  feasi- 
bility studies  for  another  major  high- 
way, and  technical  sissistance  to  prepare 
a  prc^ram  for  Improving  low-quality 
roads.  With  its  new  oil  revenues,  Indo- 
nesia is  now  expected  to  shift  to  regular 
World  Bank  loans,  and  should  be  able 
to  repay  this  IDA  credit  prior  to 
maturity. 

XtXCTRIC  POWXS 

An  $85  million  credit  was  granted  to 


India  to   build   2.500   circuit  miles   of 
transmission  lines  and  60  substations. 

KDT7CATION 

A  $2.85  million  credit  was  offered  to 
Upper  Volta  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  provide  rural  youth 
with  basic  literacy  and  agricultursil  skills 
as  an  alternative  to  limited  and  relative- 
ly expensive  formal  education. 

The  results  that  have  been  gained 
through  the  years  by  IDA-sponsored 
development  assistance  projects  like 
these  constitute  a  most  notable  achieve- 
ment. Consider  the  agricultural  sector 
again:  Over  26  million  acres — an  area 
approximately  the  size  of  the  entire 
State  of  Tennessee — have  .been  brought 
under  cultivation  or  measurably  im- 
proved. Consider  transportation:  IDA 
has  helped  finance  construction  of  more 
than  21,200  miles  of  roads,  many  of 
them  enabling  farmers  for  the  first  time 
to  move  their  produce  efficiently  to  pop- 
ulation centers.  Consider  education: 
IDA  has  financed  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  950  secondary  and  vo- 
cational schools,  110  teacher  training 
colleges,  and  17  agricultural  universi- 
ties. These  projects  have  enabled  en- 
rollments to  expand  by  50,000  in  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  training  schools, 
15,000  in  teacher  training  colleges,  and 
7,000  in  agricultural  universities. 

IDA  has  recently  begun  to  shift  its 
project  emphasis  more  toward  helping 
the  poorest  sectors  of  the  countries  it 
assists — a  course  of  action  consistent 
with  concerns  expressed  within  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Agricultural  projects  are  be- 
ing tailored  more  toward  the  needs  of 
small  farmers;  education  projects  which 
sissist  the  rural  and  urban  poor  in 
achieving  literacy  and  attaining  employ- 
able skills  are  being  stressed;  and  com- 
mitments to  social  welfare  projects  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  population  con- 
trol have  dramatically  increased.  As  a 
result,  the  association  is  beginning  to 
have  an  important  impact  in  those  seg- 
ments of  the  populations  where  depriva- 
tion is  the  greatest. 

In  the  face  of  this  record,  it  would 
be  more  than  a  Uttle  dlfficiilt  to  main- 
tain that  IDA  is  an  ineffectual  Institu- 
tion. In  the  difficult  field  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, IDA  is  clearly  a  winner — it  is 
a  reliable  and  competait  organization 
with  an  unmatched  record  for  achieve- 
ment. It  deserves  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  say  two  or 
three  things  Informally  on  this  question. 

First,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Omffin)  .  The  Senator  from  Wvoming 
wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  McOEE.  What  Is  the  time  restric- 
tion under  which  we  are  operating? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  60  minutes  remaining  and 
the  opponents  have  75  minutes  remain- 
ing, with  no  rollcall  votes  to  occur  prior 
to  4  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGk)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
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that  one  of  our  fondest  exercises  In  this 
body  very  often  is  to  remind  each  other 
about  the  very  considerable  costs  we 
have  to  meet  if  we  are  to  survive  in 
this  world. 

If  anyone  in  the  1930's  had  told  us  how 
much  it  would  cost  when  some  of  us 
were  on  college  campuses  at  that  time, 
I  believe  we  would  have  rebelled  and 
would  have  tried  to  find  some  place  to 
hide. 

But  the  hard  truth  of  our  time  is  that 
we  have  discovered,  in  very  difficult  and 
costly  ways,  that  the  only  place  we  have 
to  hide  Is  right  here  on  this  earth  and 
that  we  will  never  conceal  ourselves  long 
enough  to  escape  the  responsibilities  our 
presence  on  earth  requires  and  that  the 
lesser  of  the  evils  confronting  us  is  to 
face  up  to  the  world  around  us  and  try 
to  influence  the  direction  that  It  takes  as 
we  seek  to  proceed  to  go  into  the  un- 
known vagaries  and  sometimes  the  fear- 
ful prospects  of  the  future. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
meaningful  comment  made  by  former 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  said  that 
with  all  of  our  concern  about  Russians 
and  communism,  what  we  really  should 
be  focusing  on  is  the  basic  danger  to 
V       peace  in  the  world. 

President  Elsenhower  also  said  that  it 
is  the  widening  gap  between  the  very 
poorest  nations  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  very  richest  nations  on  the  other, 
and  the  wider  that  gap  becomes,  he  said, 
enhances  the  possibility  of  destructive 
war  all  over  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  was  his  point  that  it 
behooves  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  face  up  to  that 
kind  of  responsibility  —  unpleasant 
though  it  is,  and  that  if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  what  we  say,  that  we  want  to 
do  away  with  war,  if  we  want  to  avoid 
the  holocaust  that  may  be  perpetrated 
from  many  sectors  of  the  globe  at  this 
very  time,  it  is  important  that  the  gap 
between  the  poorest  and  the  richest  na- 
tions be  narrowed. 

That  is  the  petition,  I  think,  that  rea- 
son submits  to  Senators,  like  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>  ,  who  rightfully  con- 
cern themselves  whether  we  can  afford 
these  things  or  not.  But  I  say  the  les- 
son we  have  learned  is  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to.  We  do  not  like  it  that 
way.  We  would  rather  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  go  away.  We  would  like  to 
pretend  that  it  was  not  really  there  and 
that  aU  we  have  to  do  is  wrestle  with  our 
own  problems  or  contend  with  our  own 
differences  and  resolve  them  as  best  we 
can  and  go  on  in  the  American  way — 
whatever  that  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  -history  has  not 
given  us  that  choice.  We  have  not  been 
accorded  the  luxury  of  stopping  the 
world  and  getting  off.  Instead,  we  have 
been  thrust  onto  the  front  lines  of  all 
the  tensions  of  the  globe,  for  better  or 
for  worse;  and  whether  we  face  up  to 
those  tensions  and  whether  we  seek  to 
resolve  them  short  of  nuclear  war  Is 
really  pretty  much  up  to  us.  How  much 
_  it  is  up  to  us  is  illustrated  by  our  own 
recent  history,  or  the  history  of  the 
world  itself. 
When  we  sought  to  look  the  other  way, 


when  we  sought  to  withdraw,  when  we 
sought  to  pretend  it  did  not  make  any 
difference.  Mr.  Hitler  took  over  Europe, 
Mr.  Tojo  took  over  Eastern  Asia,  and  we 
ended  up  in  two  world  wars  simultane- 
ously. If  those  wars  taught  us  nothing 
else,  they  should  have  taught  us  the  stu- 
pidity, if  not  the  reckless  irresponsibil- 
ity, of  trying  to  buy  somebody  else's  free- 
dom or  appeasing  a  dictator  or  an  ag- 
gressor, or  trying  to  hope  that  the  width 
of  the  Pem^c  Ocean  would  insulate  us 
from  the  rolls  of  the  East.  But  such  was 
not  the  case. 

Likewise,  there  is  another  ingredient 
here  that  I  think  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  American  ethic  which  we  ought  never 
forget,  and  it  is  this:  Not  only  does  our 
national  interest,  our  national  concern, 
require  our  commitment — because  others 
will  commit  us  if  we  do  not  get  in  and 
commit  ourselves  and  try  to  direct  the 
forces  of  our  times — but  also,  there  are 
some  things  going  on  in  the  world  that 
ought  to  be  done  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  not  alone  because  it  is  in 
the  national  self-interest,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  right. 

Too  many  have  tried  to  find  Russians 
behind  every  banana  leaf  in  the  emerg- 
ing new  countries  of  the  world,  so  that 
we  could  say  that  we  were  opposed  to 
communism.  Too  many  have  tried  to  find 
some  alibi  to  dignify  oiu*  commitment. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  are  im- 
portant because  they  are  right,  and  one 
of  those  things  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  as- 
sist in  narrowing  the  gap  that  President 
Eisenhower  referred  to  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  little  Amer- 
icans out  of  those  people.  They  are  not 
going  to  pat  us  on  the  head  and  say, 
"Thank  you,  U.S.A.,  for  having  assisted 
us  along  the  way."  If  that  is  our  motiva- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  be  the  motivation 
of  some  who  talk  about  these  programs, 
then  I  say  we  are  already  off  on  the 
wrong  track.  We  do  those  things  because 
they  are  right  and  because  they  are  in 
our  self-interest. 

I  know  it  is  popular  these  days  to  re- 
mind each  other  that  we  are  going  broke 
in  this  country.  Well,  the  same  voices 
have  been  raised  now  for  50  years.  I  wish 
we  had  a  more  stable  economy  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time;  but  when  you 
assess  these  questions,  you  have  to  assess 
them  in  the  context  of  the  whole  world. 
Everybody  else  is  having  a  lot  of  the  same 
kind  of  trouble.  History  does  not  give  us 
the  luxury  of  saying  that  we  want  to 
take  time  out  for  a  few  years,  until  we 
make  up  our  minds,  or  until  things  settle 
down.  The  forces  of  history  still  go  on, 
and  they  are  still  eroding  the  kind  of 
time  we  may  have  left  to  achieve  some 
kind  of  balance  of  capabilities  in  the 
world,  which  includes  the  capabilities  of 
the  newest  developing  nations  as  well. 

So,  Mr.  President.  IDA — the  program 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation— which  we  consider  here  this  af- 
ternoon on  this  floor,  is  just  that  kind 
of  proposal.  The  same  voices  I  am  listen- 
ing to  in  this  body  used  to  tell  us,  "Look, 
the  United  States  can't  carry  all  this 
alone.  We  have  to  get  help  from  some  of 
the  other  free  world  members."  We  have 
worked  many  years  to  achieve  that  kind 
of  assistance,  and  we  have  secured  that 


help.  For  everj'  $1  the  United  States  puts 
into  this  program,  $2  is  put  in  by  the 
other  members  of  the  free  world. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  achleve- 
mentjof  our  longstanding  goals.  Yet.  we 
stiunhear  the  same  blighted  cries  about 
the  UJS.  commitment  in  the  world.  Of 
courseS^e  cannot  do  it  alone.  But  we 
have  to  do  everything  we  can,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  a  price  to  pay  that  will 
make  our  contributions  to  IDA  look  like 
chickenfeed  in  the  Sunday  school  collec- 
tion plate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what 
oiu-  ultimate,  long-range  solution  is  to 
the  problems  that  engulf  us.  None  of  us, 
I  dare  say,  knows;  and  each  day  that 
passes,  we  are  less  and  less  sure  of  what 
the  future  holds.  But  I  do  know  that  we 
have  learned  the  "no-noes" — the  how  not 
to  do  it.  Even  if  we  cannot  agree  on  how 
we  must  do  It.  we  know  how  not;  and 
how  not  is  to  try  to  pretend  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  not  there.  How  not  Is  to 
try  to  forfeit  the  future  directions  we 
ought  to  be  working  at  very  seriously 
which  the  human  race  and,  indeed,  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  signal  coming, 
and  I  yield  myself  such  additional  time 
as  will  be  required  until  the  Senator  from 
New  York  returns  to  the  floor. 

It  simply  behooves  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  do  those  things  of  which 
they  are  the  most  capable.  One  is  to  help 
others  to  help  themselves.  We  ought  not 
forget  from  whence  we  have  come.  The 
first  foreign  aid  program  in  the  world 
was  engineered  by  the  British  and  the 
French,  in  the  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  ultimately  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  ways  different  from  those 
we  know  now,  but  we  were  one  of  the  first 
benefactors.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to 
assume  the  kind  of  burden  that  launched 
us,  to  help  others  to  be  launched,  so 
that  they  might  occupy  their  small  place 
or  their  relative  position  in  a  very  com- 
plex world  society. 

All  we  need  do  to  measure  the  gains 
that  already  have  been  scored  is  to  look 
backward  from  whence  we  have  come — 
from  whence  we  have  come  since  World 
War  n,  from  the  upgrading,  moderniz- 
ing, the  economic  rise  in  many  sectors  of 
the  world  that  could  not  have  made  it 
without  help.  That  help  has  produced  a 
greater  flow  of  economic  return  to  our- 
selves SIS  well  as  an  easing  of  many  Innu- 
merable tensions  around  the  world  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  plaguing  us 
even  now. 

I  know  it  is  popular  to  remind  us  that 
the  Middle  East  is  still  a  mess,  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  floating,  and  that  the 
Southeast  Asia  question  is  cloaked  with 
grave  imcertainties.  But  this  vsoll  always 
be  the  case.  They  are  never  going  to  go 
away. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  to  contrast  those 
conditions  with  not  very  many  years  ago, 
when  we  were  not  sure  whether  we  were 
going  to  be  able  to  make  it  in  the  world 
imtil  next  Tuesday  or  a  year  from  then 
because  the  immediate  threat  was  a  nu- 
clear first  strike  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Americans.  But  we  have  been 
approaching  steadily — and  I  might  say 
skillfully — an  easing  of  these  tensions,  to 
where  we  are  even  talking  about  what- 
ever detente  means,  to  where  it  is  possible 
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at  least  to  have  dialogs  goiig  on,  where 
there  was  nothing  before  bi  it  the  stiffest 
and  coldest  of  diplomatic  exchanges,  to 
where  we  find  in  one  of  the  new  potential 
powers  of  the  world,  the  Chinese,  at  least 
holes  in  the  bamboo  curtain,  which  en- 
able new  contacts  to  be  piirsued,  to  where 
we  have  now  dignified  independencies  in 
the  world  that  not  too  long  ago  were  co- 
lonial outposts  for  the  old  imperial  pow- 
ers of  the  past. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  IDA  epitomizes  thfe  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  we  ought  to  bfe  making,  to 
make  sure  that  the  trouble^  road  ahead 
will  be  fraught  with  less  danger  to  blow- 
ing up  the  world  than  simplj'  having  dis- 
agreements and  disputes  in  the  world,  as 
we  seek  to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind 
insofar  as  we  are  capable  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  Members  of  this  body  v  ill  take  their 
stand  to  plunge  forward  along  the  path 
into  the  future  that  IDA  hjs  epitomized 
over  these  good  many  yean;  it  has  been 
In  operation,  as  part  of  the  program  we 
shoiildered  with  other  na  ;ions  in  the 
world.  It  is  part  of  the  proifram  we  un- 
dertake also  as  the  America  n  people  and 
as  the  Government  of  the  tnited  States. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  ths  President's 
initiative  in  this  at  this  tirie  shoiild  be 
supported  beyond  party  by  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

OFrtCER.    Who 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  lislening  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  my  good  neigh- 
bor, who  spoke  in  favor  of  ;he  bill.  One 
of  the  phrases  he  used,  \rhich  I  was 
struck  with,  was  that  we  siould  try  to 
influence  the  direction  whl(  h  should  be 
taken,  the  direction  of  oui  own  policy 
and  the  direction  of  a  p<»licy  toward 
peace,  all  of  which  I  would  agree  with. 
I  am  not  sure  I  agree  with  other  state- 
ments made  during  the  presentation  of 
the  very  good  speech. 

However,  one  of  the  thing ;  I  am  trying 
to  do  by  this  amendment  s  try  to  in- 
fluence the  direction  of  U.S.  monetary 
policy  away  from  extending  long-term 
credits  and  financial  agreen;  ents  to  build 
up  the  economy  of  the  U.£  .8.R. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  to  prohibt  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  (Exlmbank)  fiom  granting 
to  any  nonmarket  economy  country — 
specifically  the  Soviet  Union — any  loans 
or  credits. 


The  House  of  Representatives,  by 
adopting  the  Mllls-Vanik  amendment 
to  the  Trade  Reform  Act,  voted  to  forbid 
Government  backed  trade  credits  to  any 
nation  which  denied  Its  nationals  the 
right  to  free  emigration;  this  amendment 
was  aimed  primarily  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
Seventy-six  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself,  cosponsored  a  similar 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington   (Mr.  Jackson). 

This  past  March  I  introduced  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  with  17  cospon- 
sors  attempting  to  insure  that  Exlmbank 
would  not  grant  any  further  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  majority  of  the 
House  had  also  cosponsored  an  identical 
sense  of  the  House  resolution  sponsored 
by  Representatives  Ichord,  Aspin,  and 
Dknt. 

Despite  this  clear  statement  of  con- 
gressional will,  Exlmbank  has  continued 
to  process  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ex- 
lmbank just  last  week  approved  another 
loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  $180  million. 
Since  the  House  passed  the  Mills-Vanik 
amendment  on  December  11,  1973,  Exlm- 
bank has  loaned  $208.8  million  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  total  amount  of  loans  that 
Exlmbank  has  granted  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
stands  at  $468,956,000. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try know  this.  I  do  not  think  they  know 
that  I,  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  have  to  look  over  pro- 
curement bills  and  military  construc- 
tion bills  aimed  largely  at  defending  the 
people  of  this  country,  aimed  principally 
at  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
those  bills  are  as  high  as  $83  billion, 
and  while  doing  that  on  the  one  hand 
we  are  building  up  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  Exlmbank 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  extent  of  loan- 
ing $208.8  million  dollars  in  the  last  4 
or  5  months. 

There  is  one  pending  Soviet  Union 
credit  application  at  Exlmbank  for  one 
project  for  $18,450,000.  In  addition,  there 
are  pending  applications  for  preliminary 
commitments  for  $76,500,000,  including 
an  application  for  $49.5  million  for  the 
beginning  of  the  exploration  of  gas  re- 
serves In  eastern  Siberia. 

Here  we  are  with  tremendous  short- 
ages in  our  country,  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  gain  independence  and  having 
trouble  finding  the  necessary  monetary 
funds  to  do  the  exploration  and  research 
we  need,  and  while  we  are  doing  that 
we  are  thinking  of  granting  $49.5  mil- 
lion to  develop  natural  gas  reserves  in 
eastern  Siberia  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  hats  to  be  some  kind 
of  insanity  in  that  type  policy. 

This  $208.8  million  approved  In  the 
past  few  months  certainly  suggests  that 
Exlmbank  Is  racing  to  approve  as  many 
loans  as  possible  before  the  Senate  can 
consider  the  Trade  Reform  Act  and  be- 
fore the  requirements  of  the  Mills- 
Vanik-Jackson  amendments  become  law. 

My  amendment  would  have  the  bind- 
ing force  of  law.  Exlmbank,  by  Its  actions 
appears  to  be  Ignoring  congressional 
rights  In  Its  determination  to  lend  as 
much  money  to  the  Soviets  as  it  can  re- 
gardless of  the  will  of  Congress.  This 
amendment  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  controls 


the  future  and  programs  of  the  Exlm- 
bank and  has  a  legitimate  role  to  play 
In  determining  American  trade  policy.  I 
feel  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  remind 
the  Bank  that  It  Is  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Emd  as  such  is  expected 
to  carry  out  the  policies  made  by  the 
duly- elected  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  issue 
of  the  flouting  of  congressional  author- 
ity and  stated  intent,  there  are  several 
other  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
at  this  time  concerning  loans  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Restrictive  and  repressive  So- 
viet emigration  practices,  the  increasing 
evidence  of  Soviet  persecution  of  scien- 
tists and  Intellectuals  with  the  attendant 
denial  of  the  most  basic  human  rights, 
the  Soviet  role  in  the  Middle  East  war 
and  in  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and  the  ef- 
fect our  credit  and  technology  in  do- 
mestic fields  will  have  on  Soviet  military 
strength  and  the  balance  of  military 
power  in  the  world  all  deserve  careful 
attention. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  was  forced  out  and 
as  far  as  I  know  has  not  been  able  to 
publish  any  of  his  works  in  the  Soviet 
Union  except  through  underground 
sources.  There  is  increasing  evidence  of 
persecution  and  of  the  denial  of  the  most 
basic  hunaan  rights.  They  do  not  bother 
to  arrest  them  and  try  them  any  longer. 
They  put  them  in  an  insane  asylum  and 
accuse  them  of  mental  sickness  If  they 
do  not  agree  with  the  system  now  in 
charge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  Soviet  application  for 
a  $49.5  million  loan  for  the  exploration  of 
gas  fields  in  eastern  Siberia,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  ask  to  what  extent  we 
think  we  could  rely  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  fulfill  its  commitments  without 
using  oil  and  gas  as  a  political  weapon. 
I  think  we  must  also  ask  If  we  could  not 
much  more  wisely  spend  such  money  for 
energy  exploration  and  development  at 
home. 

The  most  recent  loan  of  $180  million 
to  help  finance  a  gigantic  natural  gas 
and  fertilization  comolex  is  the  largest 
Exim  loan  made  to  Russia  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  agency's  40-year  his- 
tory. 

The  Soviets  will  pay  Interest  at  only 
6  percent  on  this  loan.  Imagine  trying  to 
go  out  here  and  get  a  6-percent  loan 
from  anybody  on  anything,  unless  one 
was  the  RE  A,  or  by  himself:  there  is  no 
way  one  could  get  such  a  loan.  The  So- 
viet Union  pays  only  6  percent,  which  Is 
barely  one-half  the  price  that  big  busi- 
ness borrowers  In  the  United  States  to- 
day have  to  pay. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  a  statement 
made  on  the  Senate  floor,  presented 
some  distasteful  ironies  regarding  this 
$180  million  loan,  in  which  I  concur 
wholeheartedly.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  stated  that  this  loan 
will  make  us  more  dependent  on  foreign 
produced  fertilizer  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  trying  to  achieve  fertilizer 
self-sufficiency  as  well  as  energy  self- 
suflQciency.  He  also  stated  that  while  we 
seemingly  flnd  it  quite  simple  to  expand 
other  nations'  capacities  to  produce 
fertilizer,  bungling  by  our  Federal  agen- 
cies make  it  impossible  for  American 
firms  to  expand  their  capacity. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  pre- 
sented to  stop  the  unilateral  action  of 
Exim  In  granting  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  Congress  works  its  will  in 
the  matter. 

I  know,  because  I  have  been  visited  by 
the  head  of  the  Bank,  I  have  been  visited 
by  people  in  the  executive  department 
downtown,  asking  me  not  to  even  put  in 
the  sense-of-Congress  resolution  which 
I  originally  put  in  and  which  17  cospon- 
sors  have  already  joined. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  respond  to 
this  situation  and  take  action  by  endors- 
ing this  particular  amendment,  and  I 
would  ask  the  reaction  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and/or  the  Senator  from 
New  York  concerning  their  position  on 
it  so  I  can  know  what  to  do,  because  I 
understand  we  cannot  have  a  vote  until 
4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

I  want  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  we  deal  with 
over  $23  billion  worth  of  appropriations 
each  year  to  try  to  do  something  about 
the  defense  of  this  country.  Where  are 
we  subject  to  being  attacked?  By  only 
one  nation  now.  That  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  in  the  world  is  the  point  of  our 
giving  them  our  own  tax  funds  to  help 
them  build  up  their  economy  so  they  can 
be  more  self-sufHclent  and  make  us  spend 
more  money  on  our  own  defense?  It  seems 
to  me  total  nonsense. 

We  are  not  getting  anywhere  because 
the  Exlmbank  seems  to  think  they 
have  been  incorporated  to  play  this  type 
of  role.  Granted  they  make  sure  they  are 
going  to  be  paid.  Granted  the  loans  we 
have  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
paid  on  time.  That  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  ability  to  build  up 
their  economy,  and  any  time  we  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  are  dealing 
with  a  government  controlled  corpora- 
tion designed  for  one  purpose,  and  that 
Is  to  increase  their  strength. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  a  moment  ago  men- 
tioned the  Soviet  Union  repaying  its  ob- 
ligations. Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  If  I 
may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  1972  the 
Russian  Government  owed  the  United 
States  $2.1  billion.  Our  negotiators  settled 
that  debt  for  3  cents  on  the  dollar  im- 
conditionally,  and  another  24  cents  on 
the  dollar  to  be  paid  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  get  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment and  special  long  term  credit  from 
the  United  States.  So  we  got  very  little 
out  of  the  debt  the  Soviet  Union  owed 
They  reneged.  We  settled  that  debt  with 
them,  although,  in  effect,  they  reneged  on 
it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
on  very  sound  ground  in  what  he  is  doing 
on  this  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 


adopted.  I  am  against  the  bill,  but  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  emphasized  to  the  Exlm- 
bank that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  opposed  to  what  they  are  doing. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted 
against  it.  The  Senate,  I  am  convinced,  is 
ready  to  vote  against  it  and  for  the  Jack- 
son amendment  if  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  the  debt  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
us  that  the  Senator  was  talking  about 
was  the  World  War  n  debt  and  the  settle- 
ment we  tried  to  get. 

Insofar  as  the  wheat  sales  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  paid  it  as  they  said 
they  would.  They  did  not,  on  the  lend- 
lease  agreement  of  World  War  II,  do  as 
they  said  they  would.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  correct. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  every 
place  where  we  have  had  American  cit- 
izens killed,  it  has  been  incited,  backed 
and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  are  we  doing?  Giving  our  own 
money,  our  own  tax  funds,  through  the 
Eximbank,  because  we  supply  the  cap- 
ital for  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  money 
we  have  to  put  into  weaponry  In  order 
to  defend  ourselves  against  that  coun- 
try. It  makes  no  sense  to  me. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  on  his  proposal,  which  we  have 
looked  at  before  when  he  submitted  it 
in  earlier  times.  I  would  say  two  things 
in  regard  to  it  without  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  substantive  fac- 
tors. 

The  flrst  is  that  the  amendment  he 
offered  is  a  substantive  proposal  in  it- 
self and  as  such  ought  to  be  at  least  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee,  if 
he  wishes  with  a  time  certain  to  get  it 
back,  so  that  there  will  be  the  delibera- 
tion necessary  and  testimony  collected 
on  it  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  If 
that  be  his  judgment,  so  that  the  body 
would  then  submit  it.  I  would  think  it 
would  not  belong  properly  on  this  par- 
ticular pending  item. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is 
really  a  tangent  factor  to  that,  and  that 
is  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
midst  of  serious  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  recently  as  this  week  been  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gromyko;  and  that 
the  President  is  still  intending,  we  are 
assured,  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  very 
shortly. 

I  would  think,  glvep  those  Impending 
situations,  we  ought  not  to  be  proceed- 
ing kind  of  helter-skelter  on  these  par- 
ticular Items  at  a  time  like  that. 

Thomas  Jefferson  implored  us,  at  the 

time  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic: 

It  is  Imperative  that  In  foreign  affairs  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  speak  with 

a  single  voice. 


While  there  is  a  great  area  for  careful 
assessment  and  a  sorting  out  of  the 
truth  as  raised  by  my  colleague  from 
Colorado.  I  would  think  to  attach  them 


to  this  measure"  now  not  only  might  be 
misinterpreted  in  wrong  ways  and  less 
useful  ways  from  the  outside  but  could 
even  confuse  and  confound  the  difQcul- 
ties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  in  terms  of  trying  to  nail  down 
some  new  quid  pro  quos  between  our 
own  Government  and  the  Government 
in  Moscow. 

So  I  would  hope  he  would  be  willing 
to  consider  whatever  time  limitation 
ought  to  be  put  on  it  in  terms  of  refer- 
ring it  back  to  this  body;  that  It  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  substance, 
in  Its  own  right,  rather  than  tagged  on 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time  In  opposi- 
tion? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  I  have  the  time  right  now.  I  should 
like  to  turn  the  whole  time  over  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  time 
being  because  I  have  another  matter  to 
take  care  of  right  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McClure  I .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first 
place,  I  think  that  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear — and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  had  anything  else  in  mind — 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  ought  to  have  to  wait  on 
this  matter  until  the  report  comes  back. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  meant  that 
we  should  wait  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
report  back  to  the  Senate  or  that  it 
means  laying  the  matter  aside  until  the 
report  comes  back  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Not  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  talking  about  the 
substantive  proposal  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from   Colorado.  I   thought  that  it 
ought  not.  in  the  interest  of  reasonable 
and  sountl  diplomacy,  be  made  a  fixture 
to  this  bill.  It  merits  consideration  on  its 
own  right.  It  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  itself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  made  that  clear.  This  is 
an  important  factor  in  and  of  itself. 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  had  hearings  on  this 
question.  The  bill  will  be  marked  up  very 
soon.  It  is  the  bill  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  which  expires.  I  believe,  on 
June  30.  There  will  be.  I  believe,  without 
any  question,  serious  consideration  given 
to  amendments  and  conditions.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  not  press  this  amendment  on 
this  bill. 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  bill,  I  think 
it  proceeds  in  all  respects  from  a  certain 
view  which  is  not  in  focus.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — and  I  fully  intend  to  do  this  if  I 
can  possibly  contrive  It,  and  others  feel 
as  I  do — you  may  not  go  to  Moscow  and 
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come  back  to  us  with  agreqments  made. 
If  you  are  going  to  Mosco^,  we  expect 
that  you  will  bring  back  to|  us  whatever 
you  wish  us  to  approve  afad  ratify  by 
treaty  or  executive  agreernent,  but  you 
will  not  make  any  agreements  of  which 
we  do  not  approve.  f 

That  is  quite  proper.  However,  it  is 
rather  a  different  thing,  literally,  to  wash 
it  out  before  he  gets  there  a^d  before  the 
negotiations  start.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  Intends  doing,  because  it  lays 
out  flatly  as  one  proposition  that  the 
Export- Import  Bank  refuse  credits  to 
Poland.  Hungary,  Homaniai  Yugoslavia, 
and  countries  with  wiiich  ^  we  are  now 
trying  to  restore  some  kind  of  communi- 
cation in  terms  of  relations  between  the 
West  and  the  East. 

Let  us  talk  to  the  Soviet  i Union  alone. 
This  lays  it  down  as  a  flajt  proposition 
that  the  President  may  ndt  participate 
in  any  agreement  with  r^pect  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  to  tt^ide  with  the 
United  States  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  long  before  there  has  been 
a  pragmatic  negotiation  on  the  issue  of 
trade.  j 

The  reason  why  this  is  so  critically 
important  is  that  it  linesj  up  the  two 
different  points  of  view.  ED  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMtNiCK)  insists  on 
pressing  the  matter  here  ^ither  on  the 
merits  or  on  a  motion 
rather  premature,  and  I 
that  Senators  have  done 
ing  that  they  wish  to  do. 
Senator  is  perfectly  wit 
pushing  the  amendment  to|a  vote. 

The  two  points  of  view  art  these :  First, 
those  who  feel  that  we  should  do  no  busi- 
ness of  any  kind  with  the lu.S.S.R.  and 
that  it  will  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
possibility  of  our  making  agreements 
with  them  relating  to  the  negotiations  on 
nuclear  armaments  which  ire  so  critical 
to  them  and  to  us  or  to  anyjother  nation. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  {Middle  East, 
where  the  President  has  ju^t  announced 
a  disengagement  of  forces 
and  Sjrria.  If  the  Russiai 
to  take  any  steps  in  this 
would  have  been  no  annoi 
on  this  matter  today. 

This  was  a  matter  of  negotiating  an 
agreement  between  Dr.  Hissinger  and 
Gromyko.  or  whoever  was  negotiating  at 
that  level. 

I  believe,  and  I  believe  th(  ire  Is  a  strong 
body  of  people  also  that  jelieves,  that 
negotiations  will  be  and  sliould  be  tied 
up  in  one  package  with  reduction  of 
armaments  and  other  agreements  with 
which  we  could  come  to  w^th  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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j£u;kson  amendment  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  here. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  one  to 
broach  the  idea  in  a  speech  in  New  York 
2  years  ago,  that  this  Issue  of  morality 
had  to  figure  in  the  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  today.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  get  from  the  Soviet 
Union  commitments  which  will  mtUce  us 
feel  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going 
to  be  as  reactionary  and  as  persecuting 
of  its  minorities  and  its  intellectuals  as 
It  has  been  up  to  now,  and  that  that  is 
a  critical  element  in  the  trustworthiness 
and  desirability  of  the  whole  range  of 
agreements  to  be  made  between  our 
countries. 

However,  I  would  like  to  leave  room 
for  that  to  be  worked  out,  if  it  can  be 
worked  out.  It  may  have  to  stand  fast. 
However,  certainly,  we  should  try  to  work 
it  out  and  not  abort  the  whole  process 
by  an  amendment  like  this. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  stated 
his  opinion.  We  both  serve  on  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and  have 
always  served  there  in  harmony.  We  have 
always  had  great  respect  for  each  other. 

I  hope  it  will  always  be  that  way. 

There  are  those  people  who  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  for  the  UB.SJI. 
They  say  that  they  will  use  everything 
we  give  them  against  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  attitude  and  the  attitude  of 
others  like  me  is  that  we  have  got  to  give 
something.  If  one  wants  to  get  some- 
thing, he  has  to  give  something  in  order 
to  get  something  back.  It  is  a  tradeoff. 
And  the  trade  and  the  possibility  of  trade 
are  important  factors  which  should  be 
used  in  these  negotiations.  I  do  not  want 
to  abort  thpir  use. 

So  I  have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is 
exactly  correct.  It  is  just  another  way  of 
killing  off  the  bill. 

There  is  grave  fear  that  the  trade  bill, 
which  is  a  much  bigger  proposition,  is 
going  to  be  killed  off  by  the  arguments 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Jackson  amendment, 
and  so  forth. 

How  much  more  likely  is  it  that  the 
IDA  bill  will  be  killed  off  if  we  tack  this 
amendment  on  its  back. 

I  hope,  for  all  of  those  reasons,  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  not  press 
the  matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  privilege  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  If  he  does 
so,  I  shall  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  me  1'2 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
the  possibility  of  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  take  up  another  bill  under 
informal  procedure,  dealing  with  the 
civil  service,  which  has  been  agreed  to 
by  both  sides. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
proceed  with  it  for  Just  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    CHAPTER    83    OP 
TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
age  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluhx)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendmenta  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  628)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  annuity  reduction  made,  in 
order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse  with 
an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the  an- 
nuitant is  not  married,  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  8339  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  Eunended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (J)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Subsections  (k)  to  (n).  Inclusive,  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (J)  to  (m),  re- 
spectively. 

(3)  The  redesignated  subsection  (J) ,  form- 
erly subsection  (k).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(])(!)  At  the  time  of  retiring  under  sec- 
tion 8336  or  8338  of  this  title,  an  unmarried 
employee  or  Member  who  Is  found  to  be  in 
good  health  by  the  Commission  may  elect  a 
reduced  annuity  Instead  of  an  annuity  com- 
puted under  subsections  (a)-(l)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  name  In  writing  an  individual  hav- 
ing an  insurable  Interest  In  the  employee  or 
Member  to  receive  an  annuity  under  section 
8341(c)  of  this  title  after  the  death  of  the 
retired  employee  or  Member.  The  annuity  of 
the  employee  or  Member  making  the  election 
Is  reduced  by  10  percent,  and  by  5  percent  for 
each  full  5  years  the  Individual  named  Is 
younger  than  the  retiring  employee  or  Mem- 
ber. However,  the  total  reduction  may  not 
exceed  40  percent. 

"(2)  An  employee  or  Member,  who  at  the 
time  of  retiring  under  section  8336  or  8338 
of  this  title  elects  a  reduced  annuity  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  later 
marries,  may  Irrevocably  elect.  In  a  signed 
writing  received  In  the  Commission  within  1 
year  after  the  marriage,  an  annuity  computed 
under  subsections  (a)-(l)  of  this  section. 
Such  latter  annuity  Is  effective  the  first  day 
of  the  month  after  such  election  Is  received 
in  the  Commission.  The  election  voids 
prospectively  any  election  previously  made 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(4)  The  redesignated  subsection  (k), 
formerly  subsection  (1),  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "subsections  (a)-(k) "  and  Inserting  In 
placQrthereof  "subsections  (a)-(J)". 

(b)  section  8341  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  'spouse'  means  the  surviving  wife  or 
husband  of  any  employee.  Member,  or  an- 
nuitant who — 

"(A)  was  married  to  the  employee.  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant  for  at  least  1  year  Imme- 
diately before  the  death  of  the  employee, 
Member,  or  annuitant: 

"(B)  was  married  to  the  employee.  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant,  at  the  time  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant:  Provided,  That  such 
surviving  wife  or  husband  was  married  to 
t^e  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant  for 
any  period  or  periods  of  time  totalling  at 
least  one  year;  or 

"(C)   Is  the  parent  of  Issue  by  that  mar« 
rlage;  and"; 
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(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such  sub- 
section; 

(3)  by  deleting  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  f oUowlng : 

"(1)  When  an  annuitant,  except  an  an- 
nuitant who  did  not  elect  an  annuity  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  8339 
(J)  of  this  title,  dies  and  Is  survived  by  a 
spouse,  the  spouse  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity 
equal  to  66  percent  of  an  annuity  computed 
under  section  8339 (a) -(1)  of  this  title  as  may 
apply  with  respect  to  the  annuitant."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)  as  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection. 

(5)  by  deleting  ",  widow,  or  widower" 
wherever  occurring  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  redesignated  as  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection; 

(6)  by  deleting  "8339(k)"  In  subsection 
(c)  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "8339(J) 
(1)";  and 

(7)  by  deleting  In  subsection  (d)  "widow 
or  widower"  wherever  occurring  therein  and 
inserting  "spouse"  In  place  thereof. 

(c)  Section  8344(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting — 
"If  the  annuitant  Is  receiving  a  reduced 
annuity  as  provided  In  section  8339(])  or 
section  8339 (k)  (2)  of  this  title,  the  Increase 
In  annuity  payable  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  subsection  Is  reduced  by  10  percent 
and  the  survivor  annuity  payable  under  sec- 
tion 8341(b)  of  this  title  Is  Increased  by  65 
percent  of  the  Increase  In  annuity  payable 
under  such  subparagraph  (A),  unless,  at  the 
time  of  claiming  the  increase  payable  under 
such  subparagraph  (A),  the  annuitant  no- 
tifies the  Commission  In  writing  that  he  does 
not  desire  the  survivor  annuity  to  be  In- 
creased." 

and  Inserting  In  place  thereof — 
"When  an  annuity  is  Increased  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  subsection,  then  the 
survivor  annuity  payable  under  section  8341 
(b)  of  this  title  Is  Increased  by  65  percent  of 
that  Increase  payable  under  such  subpara- 
graph (A) .". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  annuity  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member  who.  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  wm  re- 
ceiving a  reduced  annuity  In  order  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  a  surviving  spouse  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  any  prior  applicable  provision 
of  law,  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  If 
the  annuity  had  not  been  so  reduced. 

(b)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber who  separated  under  section  8338  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  or  any  prior  appli- 
cable provision  of  law,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  which  has  a  commenc- 
ing date  on  or  after  such  date  of  enactment 
shall  be  paid  as  if  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  had  been  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  employee's  or  Member's  separa- 
tion. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  annuities  commencing 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  In  the  cases  of  employees. 
Members,  or  annuitants  who  die  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply  to  a 
spouse  to  whom  an  annuitant  was  married  at 
the  time  of  a  retirement  which  occurred 
prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 

(e)  The  annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse  who, 
immediately  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  was  receiving  a  survivor  annuity 
under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  any  prior  applicable 
provision    of   law,   shall    be    recomputed.   If 


necessary,  and  paid  In  an  amount  equal  to 
55  percent  of  the  maximum  annuity  to  which 
the  former  employee  or  Member  was  en- 
titled at  the  time  of  his  retirement  or  sep- 
aration plus  any  annuity  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments ^pUcable  to  such  svirvlvor  annu- 
ity which  were  authorized  by  law  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  ^ouse  of  an  annuitant  who  re- 
tired or  separated  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  who  dies  on  or  after 
such  date  of  enactment  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  in  an  amount  equal  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  annuity  to  which  the 
former  employee  or  Member  was  entitled 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement  or  separation 
plus  any  annuity  cost-of-living  adjustments 
applicable  to  the  former  employee's  or  Mem- 
ber's annuity  which  were  authorized  by  law 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  "spouse" 
means  the  surviving  wife  or  husband — 

( 1 )  to  whom  an  annuitant  was  married  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement; 

(2)  to  whom  an  annuitant  was  married  for 
at  least  1  year  immediately  before  his  death; 
or 

(3)  who  Is  the  parent  of  Issue  by  the  mar- 
riage to  the  annuitant. 

(g)  No  annuity  or  Increase  In  annuity  re- 
sulting from  the  application  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  for  any  period  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  conmienclng 
date  of  annuity,  whichever  Is  later. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  annuities  for  surviving 
spouses  under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  without  reduction  in  principal 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  of  the  procedure  that  this 
measure  is  now  sent  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  disagreement,  without 
conference.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate's action  will  now  be  messaged  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
yielding  to  me  the  necessary  seconds  to 
transact  this  item  of  business. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12466)  to  amend 
the  Department  of  State  Appropriations 
Authorization  Act  of  1973  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  2893)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  national  can- 
cer program  and  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  such  program  for  the  next  3 
years,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfuxd,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Roy, 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Httdnttt 


were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  2830)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  greater 
and  more  effective  efforts  in  research 
and  public  education  witii  regard  to  dia- 
betes mellltus,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Satterfield, 
Mr.  Devine,  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11385)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  the  programs  of  health  services 
research  and  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  medical  libraries;  requests 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon; 
and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Devine,  and  Mr.  Nelsen. 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  iiis  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  for  disabled  veterans; 
to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
denmlty  compensation  for  their  survivors; 
and  for  other  piu-poses; 

S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  other  persons;  to  make  im- 
provements In  the  educational  assistance 
programs;  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  J. 
Edgar  Hoover;  and 

H.R.  12670.  An  act  to  amend  section  301 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Incentive  pay.  to  attract  and  retain  volun- 
teers for  aviation  crew  member  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  . 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  2665)  to  provide 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  and  I  do  not  think  that  his  argu- 
ment should  be  left  in  the  Record 
unchallenged. 

This  coimtry  at  the  present  time  is 
making  an  effort  at  least  to  engage  in  a 
mutual  force  reduction  on  the  European 
front.  While  we  have  been  doing  that,  and 
wHile  we  have  reduced  our  armed  serv- 
ices by  over  a  million  men,  the  Soviet 
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Union  has  not  only  increas(d  its  overall 
forces,  and  substantially  inc  reased  them 
along  the  Chinese  border,  ^ut  has  also 
Increased  its  forces  on  the  central  Euro- 
pean front. 

They  have  added  a  greai  number  of 
tanks,  and  they  have  added  k  great  nimi- 
ber  of  men.  This  does  not  aigur  well  for 
any  kind  of  an  eventual  agreement. 

We  signed  a  SALT  I  agr^ment  with 
the  Soviet  Union  intended  t^  try  at  least 
to  limit  the  nuclear  production  of  arma- 
ments, and  since  that  time  they  have 
developed  three  new  mitsUes,  even 
though  they  have  not  yet  deployed  them, 
which  have  an  enormous  |  fire  power, 
much  bigger  than  anything  fe  have,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  build  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  and  nuclear  missile- 
firing  submarines  at  the  rate  of  over  12 
per  year. 

I  could  go  on.  I  do  not  want  to  go  too 
far  because  we  are  not  ir  an  armed 
services  debate. 

What  I  am  talking  about  s  they  have 
showed  no  respect  for  anything  what- 
soever except  strength. 

We  are  engaged  in  SAX,':  n  at  the 
present  time  and  we  have  gotten  no- 
where there.  We  have  been  engaged  in  a 
number  of  other  situations  ^th  the  So- 
viet Union,  including  trying  Ito  get  them 
to  voluntarily  restrict  th^ir  sale  of 
weaponry  and  armaments  i>  the  Arab 
countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

They  declined  to  do  that,  vhich  there- 
by necessitated  our  reinforcing  Israel  in 
order  to  keep  a  balance  of  arms  in  that 
area. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cfiinot  under- 
stand why,  when  we  have  all  these  things 
facing  us.  where  the  armament  and  the 

methods  of  killing 

The  PRESroING  OFFIC 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield 
minutes. 

The  weapons  for  irniing 
in  Vietnam,  and  I  had  my  o 
there  who  was  wounded,  aulcame  from 
the  Soviet  Union;  and.  for  th^  life  of  me. 
I  cannot  understand  why  w^ 
forward  now  in  saying  we  a 
give    them    more    money    t] 
Export-Import  Bank  at  half 
rate  that  any  American  cit 
pay  anywhere  in  this  coimt 
is  under  REA. 

Maybe  I  have  misinterpreted  what 
people  are  saying.  Maybe  the|  are  saying 
that  this  is  another  chip  on  the  bargain- 
ing table.  J 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  ao  not  have 
any  chips  that  they  seem  to  recognize 
which  are  fruitful  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, except  insofar  as  wej  take  jx>si- 
tive  action  through  Congress  in  order  to 
try  to  get  them  fo  exercise  wljat  we  con- 
sider simple  morality  in  this  cbuntry. 

I  am  bold  to  say  that  Mr.  Sdlzhenitsyn 
never  would  have  been  allowed  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  if  it  had  not  b(«n  for  the 
resolutions  and  talks  that  vere  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  I  am  bold  to  say  that  his 
family  never  would  have  go  ten  out  of 
there  except  for  world  opinic  n.  pressing 
on  the  morality  of  what  the  Soviets  were 
threatening  to  do  to  them  and  which 
they  have  already  done  to  a  i  Teat  many 


The  time 
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other  intellectxials  and  scientists  in  their 
coimtry. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  going  to  be 
no  change  in  Soviet  policy,  either  in  the 
Middle  East  or  in  Southeast  Asia  or  in 
other  areas  of  the  world,  unless  we  take 
actlc«i  to  make  sure  that  this  country  is 
not  giving  them  the  economic  resources 
by  which  they  can  do  this. 

I  would  say  at  the  present  time  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  Export- Import  Bank  does  not  try  to 
go  ahead  of  the  debate  on  this  same 
subject  which  will  inevitably  come  up 
during  the  process  of  the  trade  bill. 

Why  should  we  have  given  $208.8  mil- 
lion in  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  since 
last  December?  That  is  5  months  since 
the  Mills-Vanik  amendment  passed,  to 
which  they  have  r>aid  no  attention  at  all 
because  the  Senate  has  not  taken  action 
on  it. 

So  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  timely  that 
we  start  taking  action  on  this  matter 
now,  and  that  we  do  not  wait  for  a  future 
date  presently  unascertained,  presently 
separate  and  apart  from  the  debate  on 
the  IDA. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  there  are  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  already  responded  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  obviously  has  some 
appeal,  particularly  for  those  of  lis  who 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  exten- 
sion of  credits  to  our  own  people,  and 
those  who  are  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  we  will  be  extending  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  imder 
terms  which  are  more  favorable  than  are 
available  to  some  of  our  own  companies, 
indeed  some  of  our  own  areas  of  local 
government. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  what  another  Senator  from  Colorado 
some  years  ago  used  to  say.  and  the  Sen- 
ator to  whom  I  refer  was  the  beloved 
Senator  Ed  Johnson,  who  used  to  serve 
here  and  sit  about  at  this  desk  in  the 
second  row,  and  I  can  still  hear,  as  we 
called  him.  "Big  Ed"  get  up  and  say, 
"Just  a  minute." 

Somebody  once  asked  me,  "What  do 
you  think  were  Senator  Johnson's"— and 
I  speak  of  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado — 
"most  significant  contributions  to  the 
U.S.  Senate?" 

I  said  there  were  many,  but  one  that 
I  remembered  distinctly  as  a  rather 
young,  impetuous  Senator,  was  that  oc- 
casionally he  would  look  over  at  me  and 
others  and  say.  "Just  a  minute.  Hold  on. 
Stop,  look,  and  if  you  don't  mind,  listen." 
So  I  rise  today,  believe  it  or  not,  having 
just  celebrated  my  63d  birthday,  to  say, 
"Hold  on.  Stop.  look,  and  listen;  just 
a  minute." 

Why?  Because  this  amendment  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  policy  which  a 
President  and  a  Secretary  of  State  and 
an  administration  have  been  attempting 
to  pursue  in  hopes  of  having  some  better 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Here  I  am  again  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  defending  and  speaking  up  for  a 
policy  that  is  being  advanced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others;  namely. 


of  extending  commercial  relationships 
between  ourselves  and  so-called  non- 
market  economy  countries. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  be  clearly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  talking 
about  Romania — and,  by  the  way,  Ro- 
mania has  had  very  good  relationships 
with  the  United  States.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Romania  stood  up  against  the 
Soviet  Union  on  foreign  policy  as  much 
as  we  have.  The  Romanian  Government 
has  gone  its  own  way.  It  is  a  nonmarket 
economy,  however,  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessional parlance  of  economics. 

Another  nonmarket  economy  is  Yugo- 
slavia; another  one  is  Poland.  There  are 
others — Bulgaria — but  I  would  make 
note  of  the  fact  that  when  we  use  terms 
as  broad  as  any  nonmarket  economy 
country,  that  we  are  embracing  a  rather 
large  part  of  the  world.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  occupies  the  desk 
where  I  now  stand,  has  proposed  in  this 
body  that  we  extend  credits  and  that  we 
extend  guarantees  on  what  we  call  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  on  com- 
merce to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Why  are  these  proposals  made  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  pro- 
posals made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>. 
who  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  body  in 
terms  of  trade  with  Eastern  European 
countries,  proposals  made  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  others?  Why?  Because  we 
happen  to  believe  that  one  way  of  step- 
ping a  little  closer  toward  an  era  of  peace 
is  through  trade  and  commerce. 

If  we  feel  or  have  any  reason  to  feel 
that  the  extension  of  loans  or  guaran- 
tees or  credits  to  so-called  nonmarket 
countries  are  not  in  our  national  inter- 
est, then  we  should  not  extend  those 
loans,  guarantees  or  credits.  But  if  we 
believe  that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
then  we  should  have  the  coiu-age  and  the 
good  sense  to  do  so. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  move 
precipitately  here,  whatever  the  merits 
of  the  amendment.  I  have  spoken,  may 
I  say,  in  the  Senate  about  my  concern 
over  the  extensive  extension  of  credits 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  so-called 
Communist-Socialist  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Soviet  Union.  There  was  a 
time  when  there  was  talk  of  some  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  credits.  I  was 
of  the  opinion  that  credits  of  that  na- 
ture would  only  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  continue  its  military  buildup  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  have  to  take  on  the 
burdens  of  supplying  the  resources  and 
funds  for  its  own  domestic  economy.  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  we  were  financ- 
ing in  the  United  States  our  own  military 
expansion  and.  at  the  same  time,  making 
possible  the  financing  of  Soviet  military 
expansion— both  of  which  I  think  are 
ridiculous  and  not  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  either  country. 

This  is  a  very  complicated  business, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  an  amendment  like  this  acted  on 
here  hurriedly  In  the  Senate  when  we 
have  committees  studjing  this,  taking 
testimony,  calling  in  the  experts,  calling 
in  the  best  we  have  in  the  country  to  ad- 
vise and  counsel  us. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
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Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings,  as  I  understand  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distingiilshed  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  its  chairman 
and  they  are  holding  hearings  on  this 
subject  matter.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  is  concerned  about  this 
subject  matter  also.  Indeed,  the  whole 
Congress  should  be  concerned  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  ColorcMlo  does  us  a 
service  in  surfacing  this  issue  again.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  what  he  advo- 
cates here  may  not  have  merit.  My  off- 
hand opinion  jis,  at  this  time,  as  I  have 
expressed  it,  that  it  raises  more  problems 
than  it  gives  solutions;  but  the  answer 
to  it  is  not  to  vote  on  something  as  sweep- 
ing as  this  amendment  this  afternoon, 
when  we  have  several  committees  sup- 
posed to  take  testimony,  to  call  in  the 
best  that  we  have  in  the  country  to  ad- 
vise and  counsel  us  on  these  matters. 

I  wa^t-^  hear  from  the  American 
business  community.  I  want  to  hear  from 
the  American  labor  movement.  I  want 
to  hear  from  spokesmen  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  who  have  been  advising 
and  counseling  Presidents.  I  want  to  hear 
from  the  administration.  I  want  to  hear 
what  the  President  has  to  say  about  this. 
I  want  to  hear  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  to  say  about  this.  I  want  to  hear 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
to  say  about  it.  What  does  he  have  to  say 
about  it?  I  want  to  hear  what  people  who 
have  served  other  administrations  have 
to  say  about  it.  I  want  to  hear  what  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  academic  community, 
and  who  may  know  something  about  in- 
ternational policy  have  to  say  about  it. 

Instead  of  that,  we  have  decided  that 
we  will  take  a  shortcut  and  Ignore  all 
that  advice  and  rush  pell  mell,  if  we  take 
this  amendment,  to  a  decision.  It  would 
be  most  regrettable,  whatever  the  merits 
of  the  amendment,  If  we  did  that. 

Listen  carefully,  Mr.  President,  what 
would  we  be  doing? 

No  loan,  guarantee.  Insurance,  or  credit 
shall  be  extended  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  any  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  (other  than  any  such  country 
whose  products  are  eligible  for  column  1 
tariff  treatment  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill),  and  no  such  country  shall  par- 
ticipate In  any  program  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  which  extends  credits 
or  credit  guarantees  or  Investment  guaran- 
tees, directly  or  Indirectly. 

I  repeat  that  "or  indirectly."  That 
word  "indirectly"  could  mean  an  awful 
lot  of  things.  I  do  not  know  what  it  really 
means  in  this  case,  but  the  fact  that  it 
is  there,  and  It  says  indirectly,  that  looks 
to  me  like  a  catchall,  a  sort  of  universal 
net,  to  mean  anything  that  anyone  could 
think  of. 

So  I  am  going,  at  the  appropriate 
time — I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  debate 
and  discussion  on  this — but  I  will  move 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  table  the 
amendment  unless  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado,  who  is  a  reasonable  man,  would 
be  willing,  after  debate  on  the  matter,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  knowing  that 
there  will  be  some  report  from  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress,  and 
then  we  can  debate  this  amendment  in 
due  time  on  its  merits,  with  the  majority 
and  minority  report  which  undoubtedly 
will  come  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  it  as  we  should. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us 
to  move  now  prematurely  and  precipi- 
tately and,  in  a  sense,  without  adequate 
information. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clitrz).  The  Senator  has  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  flexible  and  I  should 
like  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  that  we  would  not  push  this 
amendment  on  this  bill,  but,  as  I  pointed 
out,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  given 
$208.8  million  in  terms  of  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  Mills-Vanik 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  House 
overwhelmingly. 

It  strikes  me  that,  with  the  amoimt  of 
the  loan  applications  which  are  presently 
before  them  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
will  be  making  a  very  bad  mistake  to 
wait  any  longer  on  a  test  vote.  I  under- 
stand that  I  may  not  win  on  this  partic- 
ular vote,  but  I  think  it  will  bring  to  the 
fore  the  problems  we  are  confronting. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  been  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  Poland  or 
Yugoslavia  are  included  In  this  ban,  be- 
cause they  have  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  true  of  both? 
I  recognized,  when  I  sat  down,  that  I 
was  in  error  about  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  That  is  true  of 
Poland. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  not  sure  of 
Poland. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember,  because 
I  remember  how  mad  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Lau- 
sche,  used  to  get. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  sure  that  they 
have  the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
and  would  not  be  within  the  terms  of 
this  particular  amendment.  But  it  does 
strike  me  that  we  should  have  a  test  of 
strength  on  this.  I  agree  it  will  not  be  a 
test  on  the  merits,  but  some  people  I  am 
sure  will  vote  on  tabling  Just  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
World  Bank  and  not  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  will  give  us  a  test 
of  some  strength  as  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  pei)ple,  as  to  whether  we  should  not 
be  requiring  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  some- 
thing befSre  we  start  giving  them 
credits — and  we  are  not  requiring  them 
to  do  a  single  thing  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing entitled  "Oil  'Shift'  Surprises  Jap- 
anese"— oil  shift  as  it  is  called,  written 
by  Don  Oberdorfer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record, 
because  it  shows  full  well  that  the  Jap- 
anese expect  us  to  go  one-third  in  the 
development  of  the  eastern  Siberian  gas. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  "Shift"  Sttkprises  Japanese 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

Tokyo,  May  28. — Japanese  Industrial  lead- 
ers expressed  surprise  and  Incredulity  today 
at  refKirts  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  los- 
ing Its  desire  for  foreign  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Siberian  oil  and  gas  resources.  The 
Soviet  aimbassador  to  Japan,  Oleg  A.  Troya- 
novsky,  stated  "emphatically"  and  pubUcly 
that  there  has  been  no  change — "not  at 
all" — In  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  re- 
source development  projects. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  according  to  informed 
sources,  Soviet  emissaries  suggested  unoffi- 
cially that  Japan  should  move  ahead  toward 
concrete  negotiations  by  mid-summer  on  the 
Tyumen  oil  project.  So,  the  Japanese  were 
taken  aback  by  press  accounts  from  Moscow, 
based  on  a  briefing  by  Soviet  Oil  Minister 
Valentin  D.  Shashln.  suggesting  that  Moscow 
is  no  longer  Interested  in  trading  oil  for  de- 
velopment investments. 

Japanese  Industry  sources  concede  that  the 
potentially  vast  project,  which  Involves 
bringing  Soviet  petroleum  thousands  of  miles 
eastward  across  Siberia,  Is  not  moving  ahead 
now.  A  meeting  of  key  Indvtstrlalists  and 
senior  government  officials  here  yesterday 
confirmed  a  consensus  to  do  nothing  on  the 
oil  plan  for  a  while  to  await  future  develop- 
ments In  several  areas.  Including  Russo- 
Japanese  relations. 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  recent  Soviet 
decision  to  transport  the  oil  across  the  con- 
tinent via  a  new  Trans-Siberian  railway 
rather  than  through  the  previously  discussed 
pipeline.  The  Japanese  are  concerned  about 
the  potential  strategic  and  military  Impli- 
cations of  the  railway  project,  and  specifi- 
cally about  the  C:3iinese  and  Amerlcein  reac- 
tions. In  an  apparent  effort  to  reassure 
Japan,  the  Soviet  envoy  went  out  of  his  way 
today  to  describe  such  worries  as  outmoded 
and  to  say  that  the  "chief  purpose"  of  the 
railway  plan  Is  economic  develc^ment. 

On  the  natiiral  gas  front,  Soviet  and 
Japanese  negotiators  on  April  26  signed  their 
part  of  an  Intended  three-way  agreement — 
involving  the  United  States — for  exploration 
of  the  Yakutsk  field  In  eastern  Siberia.  The 
Japanese  agreed  to  Invest  as  much  as  $100 
million  In  Export-Import  Bank  loan  funds 
in  anticipation  of  a  similar  amoiint  from 
the  U.S. 

Japan  had  hoped  to  have  a  U.S.  response 
this  spring  so  that  the  full  deal  could  be 
sealed  by  June  and  actual  exploration  work 
could  begin  in  November.  However,  at  yeeter- 
day's  policy  committee  meeting  at  Keldan- 
ren,  the  Japanese  decided  to  wait  until  the 
fall  for  a  U.S.  decision.  If  Washington  does 
not  decide  to  participate  by  fall,  sources  said, 
the  Japanese  will  face  the  question  of  going 
it  alone  Into  Siberian  natural  gas  exploration 
and  the  much  larger  follow-on  development 
project  without  the  United  States.  Japan 
has  been  eager  to  have  U.S.  participation. 

Soviet  ambassador  Troyanovsky,  In  an  un- 
usual appearance  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Japan,  said  the  Yakutsk  gas  project  had 
from  the  very  beginning  been  envisioned  as 
a  Joint  Soviet-Japanese-American  venture. 
"The  question  Is  now  up  to  the  American 
side,  whether  the  [American]  bank  loan  will 
be  forthcoming,"  he  said. 

Troyanovsky  added  that  the  Japanese  "let- 
ter of  Intent"  signed  In  Moscow  last  year 
said  that  Japan  would  be  prepared  to  vmder- 
take  the  gas  deal  even  If  a  hitch  developed 
In  American  participation.  Japanese  sources 
have  said  that  such  a  decision  Is  yet  to  be 
made. 

The  Soviet  sjnbassador.  who  spent  much 
of  his  boyhood  In  Washington,  where  his 
father  was  the  Soviet  envoy,  spoke  to  the 
American  group  In  perfect  English.  He  hailed 
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r«c«nt  ImproTements  In  the  climate  of  So- 
vl«t-Amerlc&n  relations  and  described  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  fortbcomlng  trip  t(>  Moscow  "as 
another  big  step  in  Ivirtber  izsprovement." 

Troyanovsky  expressed  much  optimism  re- 
garding Russo-Japanese  relatione,  which  have 
orten  been  poor  in  the  past.  "PtUtically,  the 
fundamental  interests  of  our  two  nations 
do  not  clash  at  any  point,  wherias  the  econ- 
omies of  Japan  and  the  Soviet  IDnlon  are  In 
many  ways  complementary."        | 

The  diplomat  forecast  that  4  Russo-J^- 
anese  coal  deal  will  be  formally  signed  in 
Moscow  within  a  few  days  and  that  a  lum- 
ber agreement  will  be  made  s^n.  He  said 
that  there  is  a  good  chance  tl^t  a  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  for  offshoro  oil  explora- 
tion near  Sakhlin  Island  will  tie  completed 
In  June.  "We  look  forward  to  a  a-adual  deep- 
ening of  mutual  understanding]  and  friend- 
ship." be  said. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JRJ  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  froi^i  Colorado 
yield  for  a  question?  i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  hadpy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia] 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  It  not 
correct  that  the  proposal  <j^  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  the|  same  pro- 
posal that  the  House  of  RepiJesentatives 
Ims  already  passed  and  pa4sed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  1  Senator  is 
totally  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  J]  I.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  onlyl  change  Is 
that  that  was  on  uhe  trade  bill,  and  It 
was  not  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  thej  remainder 
of  my  time.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes.  | 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  one  t|iat  relates 
to  the  World  Bank.  It  relates  to  what 
we  can  IDA,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  clutter  [It  up  with 
this  partlciilar  proposal,  whicb  Is  so  far 
reaching. 

I  might  also  say  that  whiitever  one 
may  think  of  the  Soviet  Unicn,  I  think 
the  time  Is  at  hand  for  us  (it  least  to 
moderate  what  we  call  the  colq  war  rhet- 
oric, recognizing  that  we  hkve  to  be 
alert,  recognizing  that  we  have  to  be  on 
guard,  and  recognizing  that  tl^  is  a  dif- 
ferent day  from  the  early  195l)'s  or  even 
the  late  1950's  or  early  igeo'i 

The  Soviet  Union  does  pay  Its  bills.  It 
does  pay  on  its  export  credits  that  it  has 
received  from  other  countrie4. 

Once  again,  my  fellow  An^ericans,  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  that  the  Western 
Europe  countries  which  are  lour  allies 
and  are  vital  to  our  security,  I  as  we  are 
to  theirs,  extend  credits  to  ihe  Soviet 
Union.  Japan,  which  is  ourl  best  ally 
in  the  Far  East,  extends  credits.  We  are 
going  to  close  ourselves  off  frcm  a  great 
deal  of  trade  if  we  do  not  wat<  h  out,  be- 
cause Export-Import  Bank  (iedits  are 
spent  in  the  United  States  ol  America. 
That  money  is  not  spent  dowii  in  some- 
place In  Africa  or  Asia  or  Wrstem  Eu- 
rope. Every  dollar  of  it  goe^  for  pur- 
chases in  this  coimtry. 

What  Is  more,  it  does  carry!  a  rate  of 
Interest    that    is    reasonable.    What    is 


more,  it  has  been  determined  over  the 
years  to  be  in  our  national  interest,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  made 
money,  if  you  have  to  put  It  on  that 
basis,  for  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

These  are  not  Icmg-term  credits ;  these 
are  short-term  credits.  I  think  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  us  to  grow  up  and  realize 
that  we  can  do  business  with  countries 
that  have  economies  different  from  ours 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  our  national 
interest. 

It  has  been  said — and  I  stand  cor- 
rected— that  both  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land, nonmarket  economies,  Socialist 
economies,  would  not  be  included  imder 
the  restrictions  of  this  amendment. 
Well,  what  is  so  different?  Poland  is  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Yugoslavia  is  not. 
Yugoslavia  has  received  special  treat- 
ment In  Congress  from  the  day  Tito 
broke  with  Stalin,  and  rightly  so.  I  was 
a  flnn  advocate  of  dealing  with  Yugo- 
slavia on  a  very  independent,  selective 
basis,  and  I  am  also  an  advocate  of  deal- 
ing the  ssune  way  with  Poland.  I  am  an 
advocate  of  dealing  in  trade.  I  believe 
in  selling  the  Russians  anything  they 
cannot  shoot  back.  I  believe  in  selling 
them  anything  they  caiuiot  shoot  back. 
I  like  to  see  them  pay  interest,  too,  and 
they  will  pay  it  under  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  created 
to  help  the  United  States,  Its  commerce, 
and  Its  industry.  When  it  was  created,  it 
did  not  have  any  exclusion  in  it  for  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  the  merits  may  be  of  this 
amendment,  we  are  talking  about  a 
major  national  policy.  We  are  talking 
about  literally  throwing  overboard 
everything  that  this  administration  has 
tried  to  accomplish  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  last  6  years.  I  never  thought 
I  would  see  the  day  when  I  would  stand 
here  defending  this  administration  that 
I  disagree  with  on  many  things.  But  I  am 
not  a  partisan  when  It  comes  to  matters 
than  I  think  are  in  the  national  interest. 
I  happen  to  think  that  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  has  been  pursued  is 
In  our  national  Interest.  I  watch  it  care- 
fully. I  do  not  want  us  to  be  precipitate 
even  In  those  arrangements. 

Mr.  Kissinger  is  In  the  Middle  East, 
and  perhaps  today  he  is  going  to  get 
some  settlement  between  the  SsTlans 
and  the  Israelis ;  and  Gromyko,  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  only  the  other  day  was  in 
Damascus  and,  accortling  to  the  reports, 
told  the  people  in  Damascus,  "Sign  up." 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  honor  Mr. 
Kissinger  this  afternoon  by  kicking  him 
in  the  britches  and  hitting  him  in  the 
mouth  and  beating  him  over  the  head 
and  telling  him.  "While  you  were  gone, 
Mr.  Secretary,  we  sure  fixed  you."  That 
is  what  we  will  do  with  this  amendment. 
I  want  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  a 
chance  to  testify.  I  want  him  to  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard.  I  want  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  a  chance  to  lay  its  case 
before  Congress. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  use  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  I  am  ready  to 
make  the  proper  motion:  but  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  off  the  debate  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
Let  us  see  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  A  $180  million  loan  for  a  fertilizer 
plant.  Presumably,  they  cannot  shoot 
back  with  that;  but  they  can,  becaiise 
they  develop  natiiral  gas  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  it,  which  is  the  thing  which 
sponsors  their  whole  economy. 

Anyway,  we  are  giving  them  that  loan 
from  the  Extmbank  at  6  percent,  and 
they  have  promised  to  repay  the  loan 
over  12  years;  but  they  do  not  begin  until 
May  of  1979,  5  years  from  now.  So  that 
is  17  years.  Then  they  are  going  to  repay 
the  private  banks  first  and  the  Exim- 
bank  thereafter.  So  it  will  be  at  least  17 
years  before  we  get  anything,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  so  far  as  the  Eximbank  and 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  are  con- 
cerned. That  makes  no  sense  to  me.  I  do 
not  understand  why  we  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  22,  1974,  reporting  on  that 
loan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ex-Ijc  Bank  Lkts  Soviets  Bobrow  (180 

Million  at  6  Percent 
Washington. — In  the  face  of  growing  con- 
troversy, the  U.S.  Export  Import  Bank  ap- 
proved a  (180  million  Icxm  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  finance  a  gigantic  natural  gas 
and  fertilizer  complex. 

The  loan,  at  a  bargain  6%  Interest  rate, 
wUl  help  finance  Soviet  purchases  of  Ameri- 
can-made equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
construction  of  ammonia  plants,  storage  fa- 
cilities, pumping  stations,  railroad  tank  cars 
and  a  1,200-mUe  gas  pipeline  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  (180  million  credit  is  the  largest  Ex- 
Im  Bank  loan  made  to  Russia  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  agency's  40-year  history.  The 
extension  of  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to  the  So- 
viets— an  aspect  of  President  Nixon's  policy 
of  detente  with  the  Russians — has  grown  in- 
creasingly controversial  in  recent  months  and 
has  triggered  moves  in  Congress  to  restrict 
or  bar  such  lending. 

But  in  a  separate  move  yesterday,  the 
House  Banking  Committee  refused  to  go 
along  with  a  resolution  seeking  to  bar  any 
Ex-Im  Bank  loans,  guarantees  or  credits  to 
Communist  countries  until  Congress  acts  on 
trade  legislation.  The  vote,  however,  was  a 
narrow  13  to  12.  and  thus  could  be  overturned 
on  the  House  floor.  A  similar  move  is  afoot 
In  the  Senate. 

A  trade  bill  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
would  bar  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  to  any  nation 
that  restricts  free  emigration,  a  provision 
particularly  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union's 
treatment  of  Jews.  The  bill  currently  Is 
bogged  down  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Reflecting  the  touchy  nature  of  the  deci- 
sion, the  Ex-Im  Bank  in  its  announcement 
of  the  loan's  approval  stressed  the  benefits  to 
the  VS.  The  credit  will  assist  the  export  of 
(400  million  of  American  goods,  bring 
"needed  fertilizer  to  the  U.S.,"  and  save  do- 
mestic natural  gas  supplies  that  otherwise 
would  be  used  In  making  the  ammonia- 
based  fertilizers  that  will  be  imported  from 
the  Soviet  complex,  the  agency  asserted. 

The  Soviet  complex  will  produce  ammonia 
and  urea  fertilizers  for  shipment  to  the  U.S. 
in  exchange  for  a  key  fertilizer  Ingredient 
that  is  abundant  in  this  country — super- 
phosphoric  acid.  The  Ex-Im  Bank  said  Occi- 
dental Petroleum  Corp.  and  affiliates  plan  to 
Invest  more  than  (600  million  to  build  ships 
and  expand  production  facilities  to  mine  and 
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process  pbo^hate  rock  in  Florida  for  ship* 
ment  to  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  Ex-Im  Bank  loan,  a 
group  of  private  U.S.  banks  headed  by  Bank 
of  America,  San  Francisco,  will  provide  an- 
other (180  million  in  credits  for  the  project, 
the  agency  said.  The  Soviet  Bank  for  For- 
eign Trade,  the  official  borrower  in  the 
transaction,  will  put  up  (40  million,  or  10% 
of  the  expected  purchases  from  the  UJ3. 

Because  the  Ex-Im  Bank  Issued  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  on  the  loan  last  year, 
the  Soviets  will  pay  interest  at  only  6%. 
barely  more  than  half  the  prevailing  prime, 
or  minimum,  bank  rate  for  big  b\iBlne88  bor- 
rowers in  the  UwS.  today.  Since  that  prelimi- 
nary commitment  was  extended,  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  has  raised  its  lending  rate  to  7%.  The 
agency  said  the  private  bank  credits  wUl  be 
extended  at  the  prevailing  prime  rate. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  repay  the  loans 
over,  12  years  beginning  Mfey  20,  1979,  with 
the  private  banks  being  repaid  first  and  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  thereafter.  The  Soviet  fertilizer 
complex  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1978,  with  the  two-way  trade  In  fertil- 
izers to  begin  that  year. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ex-Im  Bank  as- 
serted the  threat  of  a  congressional  restric- 
tion on  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  hadn't 
affected  the  timing  of  the  loan  approval. 
But  the  spokesman  said  the  timing  was 
accelerated  by  the  threat  that  some  poten- 
tial American  suppliers  held  tentative  con- 
tracts that  would  have  expired  by  the  end 
of  this  month  if  the  loan  hadn't  been  ap- 
proved by  then. 

Separately  the  Export-Import  Bank  ap- 
proved a  (9.2  million  loan  to  a  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.  subsidiary  in  Canada  to  help  develop 
Canadian  iron  ore  deposits. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  matter  in  one 
form  or  another.  I  understand  that  we 
cannot  vote  until  4  o'clock. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  before  I  release  the  remainder 
of  my  time  is  that  I  thoroughly  believe 
in  what  Mr.  Kissinger  has  been  trying  to 
do  In  the  way  of  keeping  communica- 
tions open,  and  I  think  he  has  done  a 
fabulous  job.  But  all  the  way  through 
he  has  testied  to  us  that  the  only  way 
we  can  do  it  is  to  keep  a  strong  Amer- 
ica, economically  and  defensively. 

Twelve  percmt  of  the  ONP  of  the 
Soviet  Union  goes  into  its  military, 
as  opposed  to  less  than  6  percent  on  our 
side.  To  the  extent  that  we  build  up  its 
economy,  we  automatically  build  up  its 
economic  ability  to  increase  its  military 
force. 

So  I  say  once  again  that  It  is  time  that 
we  take  these  things  into  recognition 
and  that  we  be  willing  to  communicate 
at  all  times  with  them,  but  that  we  do  not 
give  loans  that  may  never  be  repaid 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  deals  with  bankers  much 
more  generously  than  I  would,  but  I 
did  not  vote  for  this  administration.  I 
want  that  in  the  Record,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time. 

Second,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  a 
pretty  good  banking  outfit,  and  when  It 
makes  loans,  it  collects. 

I  repeat  that  in  the  instance  of  a  fer- 
tUizer  plant,  that  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
world  peace  and  decency  and  humanity. 


Hiat  plant  will  be  bought  in  the  United 
States — all  its  parts — under  the  terms 
of  an  Export-Import  Bank  loan. 

It  seems  to  me,  again  without  going 
into  each  individual  case,  that  we  must 
keep  two  things  in  mind.  Let  us  start 
talking  about  our  relationships  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
structive puipose,  responsibility,  and 
reasonableness.  Let  us  not  bring  up  the 
old  bugaboo  that  the  Communists  are 
going  to  get  us  again.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
national  defense  and  will  stand  for  It 
and  work  for  it  and  vote  for  it. 

Finally,  let  us  let  the  committees  of 
Congress  have  a  chance  to  advise  us  and 
to  counsel  us. 

Therefore,  knowing  that  the  vote  comes 
at  4  o'clock,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  that 
temporarily? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  withhold. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  address  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  once  all  time  has  expired 
on  the  pending  amendment,  then  the 
Senate  will  go  back  on  the  bill  Itself  until 
the  hour  of  4  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  a  rollcall  vote  the  vote  would  have  to 
be  postponed  until  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Not  earUer 
than  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  ear- 
lier than  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  have  remaining  on 
the  bUl  Itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary'  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  move  to  table 
the  Dominlck  amendment,  with  a  real- 
ization that  the  vote  would  not  come  ear- 
lier than  4  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since  the 
motion  is  not  debatable,  it  might  be  bet- 
ter if  the  Senator  withheld  that  until 
after  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
get  enough  Members  in  the  Chamber  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  can  do  that  at  4 
o'clock.  I  assure  the  Senator  I  will  help 
him  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Pine.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back  on  the  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi, 
with  the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  which 
I  shall  make  to  table  the  Dominlck 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  . 

the  IDA  REPLENISHMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
3  years  ago,  in  an  October  1971  ad- 
dress delivered  in  the  Senate,  I  parted 
company  with  our  bilateral  foreign  aid 
program.  In  that  speech,  I  urged  that  our 
bilateral  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment abroad  be  "passed  over  entirely  to 
the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Bank,  the 
InterAmerican  Development  Bank,  and 
other  multilateral  lending  agencies  which 
were  set  up  for  this  purpose." 

I  said  at  the  time  that  "I  am  prepared 
now  and  in  the  future,  to  support  sub- 
stantial U.S.  contributions  to  these  agen- 
cies. In  this  manner,  we  can  set  a  worthy 
example  of  international  responsibility 
and  beckon  other  rich  nations  to  share 
the  load  vrtth  us." 

Consonant  with  that  pledge,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  pending  bill.  In  doing  so. 
I  note  with  approval  the  fact  that  the 
American  share  in  this  fourth  replen- 
ishment of  the  IDA-rfund  of  the  World 
Bank  has  been  reduced  from  40  j>ercent 
to  33  percent  of  the  total.  This  reflects 
the  growing  capacity  of  other  industrial 
nations  to  bear  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  load. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  would  hope 
that  the  American  share,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  whole,  might  be  diminished  still 
further. 

The  new-foand  wealth  of  such  oil  pro- 
ducing governments  as  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait,  Libya,  and  the  sheikdoms  that 
border  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  that 
of  Iran,  begets  an  obligation  to  make 
larger  contributions  to  the  IDA  fund  in 
the  future.  Negotiations  to  secure  an 
acceptable  level  of  participation  by  these 
oil-rich  governments  should  begin  at 
once,  and  I  hope  that  the  World  Bank 
is  prepared  to  pursue  this  course. 

Continuing  support  for  the  IDA  de- 
pends upon  the  good-faith  participation 
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of  the  contributing  countries .  Each  must 
donate  an  amount  that  beai's  a  reason- 
able relationship  to  what  it  can  afford. 
Otherwise,  the  disproportionate  burden 
assiamed  by  some  governments,  when 
combined  with  nothing  mora  than  token 
support  from  others,  can '  create  In- 
equities upon  which  the  ♦hole  effort 
could  Intimately  founder.  These  warn- 
ing signs  are  up  for  all  th^se  who  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  In  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  foreign  aid. 

I  cannot  reiterate  my  kupport  for 
multilateralism  without  reaffirming  my 
opposition  to  our  bilateral  .foreign  aid 
progTEim,  the  general  fallufe  of  which 
should  now  be  evident.  Oni  dimension 
of  that  failure  Is  examine^  in  a  new 
article  to  be  published  in  thie  June  edi- 
tion of  the  magazine  Psychology  Today. 
In  this  article.  Ken  and  M!ary  Gergen 
of  Swarthmore  seriously  assess  the  psy- 
chological reasons  why  bilateral  aid 
doesn't  work,  while  examining  the  coun- 
tervailing reasons  which  make  multi- 
lateral aid  so  much  more  successful. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  will  later 
consider  President  Nixon's  request  for  a 
greatly  expanded  bilateral  aid  program, 
which  represents  an  astonishing  72- 
percent  increase  over  the  present  level 
of  spending,  I  believe  the  conclusions 
reached  in  this  article  are  particularly 
pertinent.  Accordingly,  I  askj  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  full  [text  of  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  R  ecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Po«noN  Am  That  Wobks:  WHix  Othbi  Na- 
tions Hear  Whxn  the  Eagl*  Screams 
(By  Kenneth  J.  Oergen  and  Mar^  M.  Gergen) 

We  bad  been  studying  f orelgi  i  aid  and  the 
psychology  of  receiving  help  for  several  years 
when  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  on 
January  33  of  this  year,  voted  to  withdraw 
America's  financial  support  fron  the  Inter- 
national Development  AssocUtion  (IDA). 
The  surprise  move  by  Congress  was  an  enor- 
mous disappointment  In  part  because  the 
overwhelming  lesson  of  our  research  Is  that 
IDA  Is  one  of  the  best  possible  'vays  the  VS. 
can  help  millions  of  poor  people  around  the 
world.  Naturally,  the  dlsappolnlment  will  be 
far  greater  for  those  people  wh<  face  starva- 
tion In  the  years  ahead. 

IDA.  an  afttllate  of  the  Worlc  Bank,  helps 
only  the  very  poorest  countries,  the  ones 
whose  annual  per  capita  Incorie  Is  (350  or 
less.  (In  1973  over  70  percent  of  IDA  resources 
went  to  countries  where  the  average  Income 
Is  less  than  tiao.)  The  organization  provides 
monetary  credits  and  technlctl  assistance 
after  conducting  thorough  sti  dies  of  par- 
ticular problems.  Interest  on  ttiese  loans  Is 
virtually  nil,  and  the  recipient!  are  allowed 
50  years  to  repay  them. 

Malawi,  an  Impoverished  cour  try  In  south- 
eastern Africa,  began  receiving  help  from  IDA 
In  1968  for  a  rural  development  ]  iroject  In  the 
Shire  Valley.  Sixteen  thousand  :  arm  families 
were  able  to  Increase  their  annual  Incomes 
tenfold  by  growing  cotton  and  lalslng  better 
food  crops.  The  Shire  Valley  project  was 
about  to  enter  Its  second  phass  when  Con- 
gress changed  Its  mind. 

IDA  money  doesn't  build  ^rand  hotels, 
armies,  or  even  much  In  the  \rsLj  of  large- 
scale  Industry.  Its  chief  aim  li  to  help  the 
small  farm  family,  especially  thrmgh  agricul- 
tural and  educational  programs.  IDA  recently 
supplied  funds  to  house  6,500  families  left 
homeless  by  the  earthquake  ^n  Managua, 
Xlcaragua.  It  has  funded  a  livestock  develop- 


ment project  In  Afghanistan,  a  water  supply 
system  for  Damascus,  an  irrigation  project  for 
20,000  families  In  Nepal,  and  similar  projects 
In  dozens  of  other  countries.  Moreover.  IDA 
engages  in  these  activities  In  such  a  way  that 
the  rich,  contributing  nations  gain  friends 
and  Increase  trust  while  they  help  ordinary 
human  beings. 

WK   HAVS   OOT   to   BXTEKKCR 

The  Congressmen  who  voted  against  IDA 
argued  that  Americ&'s  attempts  at  foreign 
aid  have  usually  ended  In  corruption  and  in- 
gratitude. For  example.  Libya.  India.  Algeria, 
and  CbUe  aU  "bit  the  hand  that  fed  them." 
Representative  John  H.  Rousselot  of  Califor- 
nia pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  was  providing 
loans  without  Interest  to  foreign  countries, 
"yet  our  own  people  are  having  a  struggle  to 
obtain  mortgage  money  at  home."  Other 
Congressmen  said:  "they  do  not  put  the 
money  where  It  belongs;"  "we  have  got  to  re- 
trench;" "the  amount  that  trickles  down  to 
the  poor  is  very  tiny;"  "we  have  develc^ed 
mineral  resources  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
so  doing  we  have  closed  down  oxir  own 
mineral  resources."  Other  opponents  of  IDA 
had  less  substantial  things  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  many  see  the  cutoff  asv  a 
tragedy.  It  is  likely  that  the  other  contrlti- 
uting  nations  will  follow  the  lead  of  oM^ 
U.S.,  reducing  IDA  to  practically  nouAng 
by  the  end  of  this  month  (June  30).'13«me 
Americans  view  this  as  a  moral  disaster.  We 
are  remaining  aloof  while  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  population  struggles  for  its  bread. 
The  poorest  nations  already  maimed  by  the 
oil  price  boost  and  the  loss  of  oil-based 
fertilizers,  face  famine.  Prom  a  more  prag- 
matic standpoint,  the  friends  of  IDA  argue 
that  we're  crazy  to  dismiss  the  developing 
nations  that  provide  us  with  a  third  of  our 
natural  resources  and  an  annual  market  for 
$14  billion  worth  of  American  products.  The 
dimensions  of  the  country's  error  In  with- 
holding $1.6  bUUon  from  IDA  may  turn  out 
to  be  more  extensive  than  Congress  Imagined. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  debate  was 
that  IDA'S  opponents  frequently  used  argu- 
ments that  referred  to  bilateral  aid;  they  re- 
called scandals  in  which  our  nation  gave  as- 
sistance directly  to  other  countries.  But  it  is 
inappropriate  to  generalize  from  such  in- 
stances to  the  very  different  world  of  multi- 
lateral aid. 

The  recent  Congressional  vote  waa  also 
based  on  two  questionable  assumptions.  The 
first  Is  that  the  culprits  In  the  case  are 
the  recipients.  This  assumption  is  supposed 
to  account  for  the  poor  nations'  growing 
hostility  toward  the  U.S.,  their  failures  to 
cooperate  with  our  programs,  their  pilfering 
of  goods  and  funds,  and  their  notorious 
"lethargy."  Second,  since  aid  is  an  economic 
matter.  It  Is  assumed  that  assistance  pro- 
grams should  be  evaluated  almost  entirely  In 
economic  terms. 

nroTvmVALs  wituim  nations 

As  psychologists,  we  propose  two  counter- 
assumptions  to  these  traditional  views.  First, 
It  Is  possible  that  the  behavior  of  recipient 
nations  is  Importantly  shaped  by  our  actions. 
Recipients  are  not  by  nature  hoetUe.  unco- 
operative or  lethargic.  Moreover,  rather  than 
viewing  assistance  in  purely  economic  terms, 
we  should  consider  Its  psychological  implica- 
tions. Dollars  are  not  simply  dollars,  they 
carry  a  host  of  Implications  for  the  re- 
cipients' self-esteem,  feelings  of  obligations, 
and  evaluations  of  us  as  donors.  If  we  broad- 
en our  perspective  to  include  the  psycholog- 
ical dimensions  of  aid.  It  might  be  easier  to 
formulate  more  effective  programs.  As  we 
shall  see,  IDA,  whose  economic  reputation 
is  already  excellent,  may  also  be  the  best 
psychological  means  of  providing  aid. 

Our  research  on  foreign  aid  and  the  psy- 
chology of  receiving  help  has  Involved  sur- 
veys, questionnaires.  In-depth  interviews  and 
controlled  experiments  in  several  countries. 


Our  focus  of  attention  has  been  on  individ- 
ual rather  than  institutional  reactions  to  aid. 
After  all.  much  of  foreign  aid  (like  much  of 
politics  and  International  relations  general- 
ly) is  conducted  among  individuals.  The  peo- 
ple who  make  decisions  about  such  matters 
are  certainly  Individuals,  and  so  are  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  those  decisions.  They  react 
personally  to  the  actions  of  others  and  bold 
views  of  "national  character";  they  petaonlly 
nations  and  think  in  terms  of  motive  and 
human  design.  We  believe,  moreover,  that 
our  own  research,  some  of  which  is  presented 
here,  supports  the  notion  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant, pancultural  similarities  in  the 
quality  of  human  experience. 

Our  research  points  to  three  major  vari- 
ables that  Influence  people's  reactions  to  aid 
from  other  countries:  characteristics  of  the 
donor,  characteristics  of  the  aid  Itself,  and 
the  psychological  state  of  the  recipient. 

One  nUght  suppose,  given  the  poverty  of 
most  aid  recipients,  that  the  assistance  itself 
would  mean  everything.  But  our  research 
indicates  that  recipients  are  also  extremely 
concerned  about  the  intentions  of  the  donor. 
Of  the  56  foreign  aid  officials  that  we  inter- 
viewed, over  70  per  cent  of  them  singled  out 
the  Influence  of  the  donor's  motives  In  shap- 
ing reactions  to  aid. 

If  the  donor  appears  to  be  giving  primarily 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  his  help  is  neither 
appreciated  nor  are  his  programs  likely  to 
be  supported.  The  recipient  of  self-serving 
aid  feels  the  donor  is  deceitful;  as  a  result 
the  recipient  suspects  that  he  himself  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  ultimate  loser.  One  aid 
official  characterized  self-serving  assistance 
as  a  "poison  gift." 

A  laboratory  study  conducted  with  Phoebe 
Ellsworth  and  Magnus  Selpel  confirms  the 
idea  that  recipients  are  hostile  to  self-seek- 
ing donors.  Eighty  young  men  In  Sweden  and 
the  U.S.  were  placed  In  an  experimental 
situation  where  they  needed  financial  re- 
sources for  an  attractive  Investment.  The 
experiment  was  a  game  Involving  chips  and 
dice,  but  the  final  payoff  was  in  real  money. 
Each  player  got  the  resources  he  needed  to 
play  the  game  from  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  his  peers.  Half  the  players,  however, 
were  given  the  impression  that  the  glft-glvers 
expected  a  share  of  the  winnings  In  return. 
The  other  players  suspected  no  such  designs. 

Later,  the  players  evaluated  their  patrons. 
It  seemed  that  the  hint  of  exploitative  in- 
tent evoked  negative  feelings  toward  the 
donor. 

Questionnaire  studies  point  to  the  same 
sensitivity  to  a  donor's  Intentions.  When 
asked  what  they  would  think  of  a  donor  who 
helped  them  for  selfish  reasons,  respondents 
from  Malaysia,  the  Phlllpplnee,  South  Africa, 
the  U.S.,  and  several  other  countries  replied 
that  they  would  surely  dislike  that  donor. 
If  the  donor's  Intentions  were  iinselflsh, 
they'd  like  him. 

When  the  VS.  gives  aid  directly  to  other 
countries  (bilateral  as  opposed  to  the  multi- 
laterlal  aid  of  organizations  like  IDA)  we 
tend  to  trap  ourselves.  Recipients  dislike  us 
because  they  siispect  our  motives. 

The  American  people,  surveys  show,  think 
of  our  aid  as  unselfish  and  humanitarian  and 
a  picture  of  the  clasped  hands  of  brotherhood 
appears  on  our  shipments  overseas.  Unfor- 
tunately the  recipients  of  these  shipments 
don't  necessarily  believe  \ia.  Sophisticated 
recipients.  Including  foreign  officials  and 
others  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  are 
aware  that  direct  American  aid  is  usually 
given  to  secure  economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary advantage.  Our  aid  has  gained  us  votes 
in  the  U.N.,  the  use  of  military  bases,  pro- 
tection for  American  business  overseas,  and 
automatic  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  These 
may  be  reasonable  alms,  but  they're  not  ex- 
actly unselfish,  and  the  recipients  under- 
stand our  Intentions.  Tbey  may  even  under- 
stand them  better  than  the  American  people 
do,  since  recipients  read  the  fine  print,  In  any 
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case,  they  react  accordingly,  and  may  come 
to  dislike  us  and  misuse  whatever  aid  we  give. 

THE  REUCVANCS  Or  NATIONAL  CHARACTXR 

Other  characteristics  of  the  donor,  aside 
from  his  specific  Intentions  in  giving  aid. 
may  have  powerful  effects  on  the  success  of 
the  transaction.  Most  of  us  are  continually 
evaluating  the  personaUties  of  people  we 
know.  The  recipients  of  aid  are  no  exception. 
Views  of  the  "American  character,"  for  In- 
stance, seem  to  color  recipients'  opinions 
about  aid  from  this  country.  There  Is  a  strong 
human  tendency  to  see  thmgs  in  emotionaUy 
consistent  ways,  so  that  "bad"  people  can't 
be  expected  to  engage  in  any  "good"  act. 
even  if  the  act  appears  to  be  a  helping  hand. 
The  psychological  validity  of  this  principle 
has  been  established  many  times — most  re- 
cently, perhaps,  by  Charles  Osgood's  "psycho- 
logic" and  by  Leon  Festlnger's  concept  of 
cognitive  dissonance. 

Recipients  of  aid  also  feel  Judged  by  the 
company  they  keep.  If  the  donor's  character 
is  admirable.  It's  an  honor  to  be  allied  with 
him.  If  he's  aggressive,  ignorant  or  manipu- 
lative, then  receiving  his  aid  is  demeaning. 

Surprising,  our  research  indicates  that 
almost  any  characteristic  of  the  donor,  no 
matter  how  irrelevant  to  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources, can  influence  the  way  a  recipient 
perceives  economic  aid.  Public  opinion  re- 
search indicates  that  if  an  aid  giving  country 
has  a  reputation  for  being  technologically 
inferior,  warlike,  unfair  to  minorities,  ir- 
religious, or  deranged  in  its  famUy  relations, 
then  reactions  to  its  aid  prove  negative.  The 
aid  appears  as  tmneceesary,  undesirable.  In- 
effective. 

America's  image  abroad,  surveys  Indicate, 
has  suffered  recently.  Our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  seemed  Imperialistic  to  the  vast 
majority  of  people  in  developing  nations. 
Earlier,  our  race  relations  gained  us  a  repu- 
tation for  Injustice  and  hypocrisy.  The  Water- 
gate scandal  has  left  other  scars.  Problems 
like  these,  which  seem  to  contaminate 
foreign  aid,  may  be  reversible. 

But  the  fact  that  we're  a  wealthy  country 
is  much  harder  to  tmdo,  and  unfortunately, 
our  wealth  may  create  envy  and  a  sense  of 
injustice  in  the  eyes  of  the  have  nots.  The 
U.S.  has  dedicated  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  its  gross  national  product  to  IDA  than 
several  other  countries,  including  Britain 
Japan,  and  West  Germany.  Many  people  in 
the  poorest  nations  are  aware  of  that  fact, 
and  apart  from  any  possible  envy,  they 
realize  that  aid  from  the  VS.  doesn't  hurt 
us  as  much  as,  say,  aid  from  Britain  hurts 
the  British.  When  you  have  everything  it 
takes  a  bigger  gift  to  prove  your  feeling. 

A  laboratory  study  conducted  in  Japan 
Sweden  and  the  U.S.  supports  the  notion 
that  wealth  can  be  a  curse.  Experimental 
subjects  received  helo  from  two  donors  One 
donor  was  rich,  whUe  the  other  gave  from 
a  small  pool  of  resources.  In  each  countrv 
subjects  evaluated  the  poor  donor  far  more 
positively,  the  subjects  also  returned  more 
of  the  poor  donor's  resources. 

In  short,  the  perceived  characteristics  of 
the  donor  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  aid's  success  not  only  In  terms  of  good 
wUl  but  also,  to  some  extent.  In  the  aid's 
material  impact.  This  point  Is  often  over- 
looked bv  opponents  of  foreign  aid  who 
tend  to  assume  that  the  source  of  aid  is 
irrelevant. 

THXn!    Am    AND   rALSE   AID 

The  nature  of  the  aid  itself  is  Just  as 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  transaction  as  the 
perceived  characteristics  of  the  donor  One 
might  suppose  "the  more  the  better"— at 
least  as  far  as  the  recipients  are  concerned. 
But  aid  officials  whom  we  Interviewed 
assigned  minimal  importance  to  the  amount 
of  the  aid.  They  placed  much  more  emphasis 
on  how  useful  the  particular  aid  was  on 
whether   or  not   it   allowed   the   recipients 


autonomy,  and  on  the  sort  of  obligations  It 
ent«aied. 

It's  easy  to  understand  that  some  "aid" 
Isn't  very  iiseful.  Surplus  foodstuffs  occa- 
sionally wind  up  in  countries  that  don't 
eat  the  sort  of  food  they  receive.  Worse, 
huge  quantities  of  food  may  be  delivered  to 
a  country  that  needs  the  resources  to  produce 
its  own  food — as  Morocco  once  needed  a 
milk -processing  plant  to  handle  its  own  raw 
milk,  but  got  tons  of  powdered  milk  instead. 
Everyone  has  heard  of  such  absurdities.  IDA 
has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  them  better 
than  most  other  donors. 

Matters  of  autonomy  are  a  more  constant 
source  of  trouble  tor  the  aid  relationship 
than  even  useless  aid.  BUateral  American  aid 
programs  tend  to  Involve  rigid  restrictions; 
some^them  are  meant  to  Insure  that  the 
aid  iff  pr\)perly  used,  but  other  restrictions  are 
less  reasonable.  Our  technicUns  often  over- 
see-the  projects,  or  set  up  systems  of  close 
surveillance.  Any  deviation  from  initial  plans 
must  be  approved  by  our  offlcUls,  many  re- 
quests have  to  go  to  Washington  for  sanc- 
tion. Moreover,  most  U.S.  bilateral  aid  is  not 
given  in  the  form  of  money,  if  it  is,  the 
money  must  buy  American  products,  which 
may  not  be  the  best  or  cheapest  ones  availa- 
ble. 

Aid  officials  from  various  poor  countries 
spoke  vehemently  of  our  Inability  to  relin- 
quish control  over  our  gifts  and  loans.  As 
one  official  put  it:  "If  you  give  a  man  a  piece 
of  bread  when  he  knocks  on  your  door— 
don't  tell  him  to  eat  a  third  of  it,  give  a 
quarter  to  his  eldest  son  and  put  the  rest 
In  the  icebox."  The  maintenance  of  control 
telU  a  recipient  that  we  don't  trust  him, 
that  we  think  he's  intellectually  or  morally 
incapable  of  making  correct  decisions.  We're 
so  anxious  to  insure  that  our  resources  are 
being  properly  used,  according  to  our 
standards  of  propriety,  that  we  Jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  aid— again,  both  mate- 
rially and  in  terms  of  mutual  trust. 
THE  USES  or  EQtTALrry 
Our  most  intriguing  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  aid  Itself  have  to  do  with  the 
kinds  of  obligation  it  entaUs.  In  essence,  we 
found  that,  for  the  recipient,  no  obligation 
to  repay  tends  to  imply  inferiority,  whereas 
the  obligation  to  repay  with  interest  smacks 
of  exploitation. 

Many  people  achieve  a  sense  of  dignity  from 
paying  their  own  way.  Free  handouts  not 
only  suggest  Inferiority,  but  they  also  place 
the  recipient  under  a  constant  tension  of 
obligation;  whenever  the  donor  wishes  he 
can  remind  the  recipient  of  his  gift  and 
demand  his  due.  Recipients  may  also  suspect 
the  motives  of  someone  who  gives  with  no 
apparent  thought  of  return.  As  one  Indian 
spokesman  observed,  "Gifts  without  strings 
attached  come  either  from  fools  or  thieves." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obviously 
special  advantages  in  receiving  free  gifts 
Accepting  disaster  relief  for  instance 
doesn't  usually  imply  Inferiority.  Moreover 
the  total  debt  of  the  poorest  nations  is 
already  very  high,  and  increasing  that  debt 
beyond  the  possibility  of  repayment  can  do 
little  for  a  poor  nation's  morale. 

To  explore  this  complex  issue,  Phoebe  Ells- 
worth, Magnus  Selpel,  Christina  Maslach 
and  Kenneth  Gergen  conducted  an  experi- 
ment in  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  U.S.  A  total 
of  180  males  engaged  in  a  competitive  game 
of  chance  wtach  could  earn  them  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Six  men  participated 
at  a  time,  and  by  experimental  design  each 
one  found  himself  losing  badly  whUe  receiv- 
ing information  that  the  others  were  farine 
much  better. 

At  a  critical  moment  In  the  game,  a  mo- 
ment when  each  participant  was  on  the 
verge  of  losing  everything,  he  received  an 
envelope  from  what  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  other  players.  The  envelope  contained 
additional  resources,  plus  a  note  especially 
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prepared  by  the  experimenter.  In  a  third  of 

^l^f^U  Vi.*  '""*  ^''^  *^*t  t^e  funds  were 
a  gift  and  that  the  recipient  need  not  repay 

sl"v,n^°^K"  ^"*  °'  '^*  Pl»y«"  K°t  «otes 
^I^J^^t^"  '^o^-'«''-»ter  wanted  to  be  repaid 
When  the  game  was  over.  Tot  the  final  third 

S^re°s?  """^^    repayment    with 

ni^t  l'i°**'  P''"'"*  ^  ^  'e'^  useful.  Each 
mX  H^°  ev^uated  his  patron.  First,  as 
might    be   expected,    the   players   exnressed 

terest  on  his  loan.  The  usurer  has  few 
l«°K^  ■^^  '^'^'^^^  comparison,  however 
was  between  evaluations  of  the  donor  who 
Who  '°J^h'^*'^8  for  nothing,  and  the  dono? 
who  asked  for  an  equal  return.  The  evalua- 

n.«  L  7^*^!?  *^"  ^  *^^  ^^"^  'nations  peo- 
ple preferred  the  egalitarian  donor.  In  tWs 
experiment,  at  any  rate,  something  f or  no^! 
imn^'' '  fPPreclated,  and  a  rllationshTp 
among  equals  proved  most  desirable 

Whether  such  experimental  results  can  be 

^  Jem^.^i'"*'  *°  ''''  "*^*  °^  internation^ 
rRl^!.T^.*°  °P^^  question.  However,  it 
m«I/^,''°*"'«  *''*'  ™A  <*o"  «»q"lre  repky- 
ment,  plus  a  small  administrative  fee  but 
does  not  require  mterest. 

SELF-ESTEEM 

thP  f'^t'.*'*°*^'"^  '"  ^^  **«»  relationship  is 
real  InH^*^''*  ^"^  ^^^  Characteristics.  iS>ti 
real  and  perceived.  At  first,  we  assumed  that 
questions   of   material   need    would^   aU- 

^n^t°fm '^^e'^^'  '^'  """'^  '^^''y  *^«  ^<=^P- 
t^   o.H    >;.         """^  appropriate  it  would  be 

^wtrH  ""'  "^^"^  *^«  relationship  tend 
toward  success.  But  our  subsequent  inter- 
views with  aid  offlcuis  convinced  us  we  w^re 
se'res^'em""  '^^"^^^  ^'  *^«J^  out  ThTt 
valrubT'"     ""'     "     '"     "^^'^     important 

rPi«Ht,t^  the  many  ambiguities  of  need  is  its 
relativity;  what  we  consider  poverty   some- 

aSalr?'a^'?r*  T^!?"  ^^*  normal 'stTtf  of 

"fear.t;tw.  a"'  ?"**  ^°  "^y  ^^•<=h  view  is 

realistic."  Americans  might  single  out  as 
instances  Of  economic  ne^  condftlons  th" 
^  f^lTtS^  *°°**^*''  '="'*"'•«  v«ew  as  part 
nlri  ^  "^"'^  °^  ^^"^^  '="'^"""  tradition  or 
^Jimr.Jj^?''  '"'^^'■'^  '''«"o^  they're  un- 
wimng  to  forego.  Another  problem  With  a?d 
based  upon  need  Is  that  the  needy  often  feel 
they  deserve  help;  when  the  help  arrlvM 
they  may  be  unaware  of  any  particular  sen- 
eroslty  on  the  donors  part.  Extreme  povfrty 
^  ?;,^°*1?^  guarantee  a  positive  respond 
to  help,  either  in  mutual  respect  or  in  ttl 
creative  utUlzation  of  aid  '  o^  in  the 

ni^t?,  ♦  ^^P  necessarily  casts  its  partlcl- 
or  h^^n,""'""^"^^'  ^'^^  ^dependent  don- 

^re^rpTenr^-rTt's'^^S^e  T^hfr 
word^^that  aid  threaten.^  esteeL"  ofSe' 

tn)!^t  nfr^^***  ^  ^°**  tremendous  cross-cul- 
tural differences  in  this  regard  It  is  said  for 
example,  that  Western  cvX^s  ^  u^  qully 
dominated  by  concern  with  self-esteem  aSd 
»^  T.^  notions  of  IndlviduaUsm  and  per- 
sona^ independence.  On  the  other  hand,  Orl- 
ll^\  *^  "^'^^^^  societies  are  common  1, 
lerested  in  the  common  good  And  we  •«»- 
?a'c^«^.^.°''  "^y  other^ative.  c^tu^ 
tfo^  ,  w  "^""^^  complicat3  our  examina- 
tlon  of  self-esteem. 

But  our  data  so  far  suggest  strongly  that 

human  value,  but  that  foreign  aid  tends  to 
succeed  or  faU.  psychologicaUy  and  mat^  ^ 
"ally,  depending  on  whether  the  aid  rela- 
tionship strengthens  or  weakens  the  recip- 
ients' self-esteem.  The  aid  officials  we  inter- 
viewed, over  90  percent  of  them  indicated 
that  in  one  way  or  another  the  implications 
of  aid  for  the  recipients'  self-esteem  were  of 
major  Importance.  Some  spoke  of  "loss  of 
face";  others  described  the  "humUitatlon" 
of  waiting  for  handouts. 
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THANKS   BXrr    NO    THAdKS 

With  Mm  Help  ot  psychologist  Stan  Morse, 
'we  tested  this  hypothesis  in  a  laboratory  in 
Italy.  Young  men  in  our  expeijtment  wcwked 
on  a  dlfllcult  puzzle.  In  half  the  cases,  they 
were  told  that  their  perf  orman^  was  a  meas- 
ure of  Intelligence;  In  effect,  th«lr  aeU-esteem 
was  at  stake.  For  the  other  »alf.  perform- 
ance was  not  equated  with  self-worth. 
Later,  half  the  participants  In  each  of 
these  groups  received  help  ^m  the  ex- 
perimenter, who  let  them  loo|  at  the  right 
answers.  The  next  stage  of  the  test  reversed 
the  roles  and  the  partlclpantai  were  given  a 
chance  to  help  the  experlmentjers. 

The  men's  reactions  were  reteallng.  When 
seU-e«teem  wasn't  In  question,  those  who 
received  help  were  much  more  ijlliely  to  recip- 
rocate. They  were  grateful  and  wanted  to 
help  In  return.  Just  the  oppoalte  proved  true 
where  self-esteem  was  at  sta^e.  When  the 
experimenter's  help  suggested  ;that  the  par- 
ticipants weren't  especlaUy  bright,  they  were 
loath  to  return  the  "favor  "      T 

Questionnaire  data  from  different  cultures 
demonstrate  the  generality  of  t^ese  findings. 
Respondents  everywhere  said  they  disliked 
people,  even  bearers  of  gifts,  wl>o  made  them 
feel  inferior.  In  Japan.  Talwa^  and  Korea, 
with  their  traditional  emphaAls  on  selfless 
devotion  to  hierarchies,  the  tendency  to  dis- 
like such  donors  was  less  prdnounced,  but 
even  the  people  of  these  traditional  Asian 
cultures  dlsUked  aid  which  reduced  self- 
esteem. 

AMXHICA'S    INTKN'l'Tl  (NS 

For  years,  Congress  has  debated  questions 
of  foreign  aid.  We  believe  that)  our  research 
has  redviced  the  uncertainties  <if  this  debate. 
The  evidence  Implies  that  the  tjB  has  either 
not  known,  or  has  disregarded,  tthe  psycholog- 
ical implications  of  assistance, 

Bilateral  aid.  In  which  the  tJ.8.  gives  di- 
rectly to  other  nations,  is  a  I  method  sur- 
roimded  with  difflcxxltles.  It  appears  manip- 
ulative (which  It  Is)  and  tends  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  our  own  domestic  foibles  and  by 
our  extraordinary  wealth.  Th^  self-serving 
restrictions  we  put  on  direct  American  aid 
serve  aa  another  goad  to  conjllct,  and  the 
esteem  OT  recipient  nations  continues  to  suf- 
fer. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  thai  we  consider 
the  cutoff  of  IDA  funds  a  tra^y.  This  or- 
ganization, and  other  cooperative  multi- 
lateral organizations  like  it  constitute  the 
greatest  opoprtunity  for  succfssful  foreign 
aid.  As  a  participant  in  IDA,  America's  ma- 
nipulative Intent  is  minimized,  otir  national 
foibles  are  len  likely  to  Interfere,  and  the 
humiliating  and  impractical  gtlp  on  recipi- 
ent nations  loosens.  Moreover,  >ecause  IDA'S 
recipients  are  all  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  does  not  cripple  the  self  esteem 
which  everyone  seems  to  need,  j 

We  have  assumed  throughout  our  research 
that  the  American  people  woiud  like  to  re- 
duce ffuilerlng  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world,  and  In  fact  some  sxirv^y  data  sup- 
ports this  assumption.  The  problem,  accord- 
Irig  to  IDA'S  Congressional  critics,  is  that  In 
spite  of  our  generous  Instlncls  foreign  aid 
has  been  a  disaster.  I 

We  must  add,  however,  that  fcur  prime  as- 
sumption may  be  wrong.  The  ^ruth  may  be 
that  the  American  people  haj^e  absolutely 
no  intention  of  relieving  some  jof  the  misery 
that  burdens  the  greater  part  if  the  human 
race.  America's  support  for  international 
assistance  has  dwindled  almost  continuously 
over  the  past  decade  and  Is  liow  only  one 
tenth  of  what  It  was  26  yeats  ago.  Many 
Americans  don't  realize  this,  '^e  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  America  Is  inevitable  the  greatest 
giver,  and  that  other  rich  nations — for  ex- 
ample, the  Arab  oil  states — i[lve  little  or 
nothing.  ThU  belief  is  partly  rilstaken.  The 
World  Bank,  IDA's  parent  orgi  nization,  has 
recently    borrowed    $624    million    from    the 


Arab  states  of  Libya,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Kuwait — money  that  Is  spent  entirely 
on  aid,  including  the  work  of  IDA.  During 
the  past  two  years,  in  fact,  the  World  Bank 
has  sold  more  fund-raising  bonds  In  Kuwait 
than  In  the  United  States. 

If  the  American  people  have  no  serious 
Interest  in  helping  the  poorest  nations,  then 
our  research  becomes  irrelevant,  and  we  can 
stop  worrying  about  the  attitudes  of  others 
toward  the  XJB.  What  will  remain  Instead 
are  questions  for  us  all  about  the  humane 
character  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

WOBU)    BANK    LOANS    TO    CaEIK    JUNTA 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  raise  a  very 
serious  question  to  which  I  believe  all 
my  colleagues  should  pay  serious  atten- 
tion before  casting  their  votes  this  sifter- 
noon  on  the  IDA  bill. 

It  has  been  my  contention  all  along 
that  foreign  aid  programs  that  we  fi- 
nance should  be  given  to  help  the  most 
unfortunate  people  around  the  world 
without  any  political  conditions  being 
imposed  by  any  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  Although,  personally  I  am  in- 
clined to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill,  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  millions  of  poor 
people  will  be  helped.  I  am  having  serious 
leservations  as  a  result  of  the  matter 
which  I  will  outUne. 

Beginning  In  May  1970,  Mr.  Robert 
McNamara,  the  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  was  at  the  time  fully  aware  of  the 
tactics  of  the  Greek  military  Junta  in 
Athens  to  use  the  loans  of  the  World 
Bank  to  that  country  for  domestic  polit- 
ical purposes  and  to  build  up  their  image 
abroad.  This  deplorable  effort  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  World 
Bank  in  1970  by  Ellas  P.  Demetracopou- 
los,  a  leading  opponent  of  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship  now  living  in  the 
United  States  and  former  newspaper  ed- 
itor, who  escaped  from  Greece  In  Sep- 
tember, 1967. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  McNamara  Eissured 
everybody  concerned  that  he  had 
warned  the  Greek  military  dictatorship 
that  any  further  propagandizing  of 
World  Bank  loans  such  as  was  crudely 
attempted  by  the  Junta  In  1970  would 
be  sufficient  cause  for  rescinding  loans 
to  the  Greek  military  dictatorship.  On 
December  24,  1973,  the  well-known  syn- 
dicated columnists.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  disclosed  strong  criticism 
last  November  by  Congressman  Henry 
Rross  of  Wisconsin  of  a  September  12, 
1972  $24,500,000  World  Bank  loan  to  the 
Greek  dictatorship  given  for  Greek  edu- 
cational reform  while  college  doors  had 
been  closed  by  the  regime. 

In  this  respect  in  a  November  19,  1973, 
letter  to  Representative  Rettss,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  International  Eco- 
nomics Subcommittee.  Mr.  Ellas  P.  De- 
metracopoulos  noted  that  the  Greek  uni- 
versities were  again  closed  and  added: 

The  objectives  of  the  educational  loan  can- 
not be  achieved,  and  the  World  Bank  Is,  In 
effect,  endorsing  the  Junta's  feeble  attempts 
to  explain  away  growing  student  and  popu- 
lar resistance  by  Implementing  the  loan. 


The  Nixon  administration  through  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  replied  on 
December  19,  in  effect  afBrming  to  Con- 
gressman Rextss  its  support  of  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship  and  stating  that 
"while  recent  events  confirm  Greece's 
serious  political  problems,  there  Is  no  ob- 
jective economic  evidence  of  which  we 
are  aware  that  would  make  it  appro- 
priate to  raise  the  question  of  suspend- 
ing World  Bank  loan  agreements  with 
Greece," 

This  highly  critical  column  of  Messrs, 
Evans  and  Novak  against  the  Athens  re- 
gime was  completely  distorted  by  the 
Greek  controlled  news  media  in  order 
to  convince  the  Greek  people  that  the 
Nixon  administration  wsis  responsible  for 
the  $24.5  million  loan  from  the  World 
Bank,  which  was  made  to  appear  as  an 
agency  of  the  White  House.  This  flagrant 
distortion,  orchestrated  by  the  Greek 
military  dictatorship,  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  President 
McNamara  on  January  2,  1974  by  Mr, 
Ellas  P.  Demetracopoulos  who  sent  to 
Mr.  McNamara  the  following  letter: 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  four 
newspaper  clippings,  with  translations,  from 
four  Greek  language  papers  referring  to  the 
Evans  and  Novak  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn of  December  24,  1973,  which  criticized 
the  relationship  between  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Athens  military  dictatorship.  Both 
this  column  and  my  earlier  corresi>ondence 
with  Mr.  J.  Burke  ELnapp,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  dated  May  12,  1970.  make 
the  point  that  the  Oreek  dictatorship  was 
and  Is  exploiting  the  lending  operations  of 
the  Bank  group  for  political  and  propaganda 
purposes  In  Oreece  as  well  as  abroad.  I  have 
enclosed  copies  of  my  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Knapp  on  this  subject. 

Taking  into  account  the  strict  and  com- 
plete censorship  currently  exercised  over  the 
Oreek  press  media  by  the  military  censors, 
the  enclosed  newspaper  clippings  should 
prove  to  you  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  extent  of  fraud  practiced  by  the  Athens 
dictatorship  at  the  expexise  of  the  World 
Bank  group. 

I  am  hoping  that  this  latest  example  of 
the  Athens  Junta's  duplicity.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  on  this  point  with 
the  Bank,  will  finally  cause  you  to  order  a 
basic  review,  leading  to  a  suspension  of  the 
Bank's  lending  program  to  the  Athens  mili- 
tary regime. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  such  a  review  and  siupension 
will  serve  not  only  the  best  long  term  inter- 
ests of  Oreece  but  also  those  of  the  World 
Bank  group. 

Mr.  McNamara,  on  January  9,  1974, 
replied  to  Mr.  Demetracopoulos  stating 
among  other  things  that: 

With  regard  to  the  aUeged  p>olltlcal  exploi- 
tation by  Oreek  newspapers  of  the  Bank's 
lending  to  Oreece,  if  It  has  occurred,  we 
strongly  disapprove  of  It  and  would  take 
steps  to  make  our  disapproval  known.  How- 
ever, if  there  has  been  any  publicity  which 
might  be  deemed  undesirable,  this  has  hap- 
pened precisely  because  these  newspapers 
have  been  given  a  gratuitous  opportunity  to 
refer,  more  than  a  year  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  loan,  to  the  article  of  Decem- 
ber 24  in  the  Washington  Post. 

This  reply  of  Mr.  McNamara  led  to  a 
second  column  by  Evans  and  Novak  on 
January  27,  1974,  highly  critical  of  the 
World  Bank  loans  and  attitudes  toward 
the  Greek  Junta. 
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I  do  strongly  believe  that  if  President 
McNamara  and  the  World  Bank  group  is 
allowing,  without  strong  public  protest 
and  reprisals,  the  Greek  mihtary  junta 
to  use  their  lending  operations  to  that 
country  in  order  to  bolster  their  shaky 
domestic  and  international  position  they 
are  running  the  serious  risk  of  seeing 
Congress  become  even  more  reluctant  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's requests  to  replenish  IDA  funds. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  urge  this  body  to 
convey  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  the  message  that  it  will 
never  again  tolerate  the  use  of  World 
Bank  lending  operations  to  uphold  bru- 
tal regimes  like  that  of  Greece  by  allow- 
ing them  to  propagandize  these  loans  in 
the  most  fraudulent  and  shabby  way. 
I  do  believe  that  the  president  of  the 
Bank,  Mr.  McNamara,  should  be  made 
fully  cognizant  of  these  feelings  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  personally  am  appalled  that  Presi- 
dent McNamara  has  allowed  for  the 
second  time,  the  Greek  jimta  to  make 
propaganda  use  of  the  World  Bank  loans 
without  applying  his  threat  of  1970  that 
he  would  rescind  the  loans  to  Greece  if 
this  happened  again.  It  did  happen 
again,  last  December. 

It  should  not  have  happened,  and  I 
for  one  wiU  be  hesitant  to  support  future 
requests  for  funding  of  IDA  it  if  ever 
happens  again. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
temporarily  absent  from  the  floor  and 
the  duty  was  taken  over  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the 
amendment  on  the  possession  of  gold  by 
Americans,  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  had  offered,  was 
adopted. 

I  have  very  grave  reservations  about 
the  advisability  of  the  adoption  of  such 
an  amendment,  certainly  on  this  bill,  and 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  these 
reservations  are  very  heavily  shared  in 
the  Federal  Establishment.  I  Just  wish  to 
record  that  on  the  record  so  that  my  view 
on  this  matter  may  not  be  misinterpreted 
at  some  future  time. 

The  amendment  is  deceptively  simple. 
And  the  arguments  in  its  favor  are  com- 
pelling on  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  of  necessity  on  the  strength  of 
the  doUar  and  our  domestic  economy. 

The  Treasury  Department's  views  have 
been  excellently  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  In 
summary  they  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  currently  engaged  in  very  sensitive 
negotiations  on  the  shape  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  ss^tem.  These  nego- 
tiations are  making  progress,  according 
to  a  well-defined  timetable,  and  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  suddenly  con- 
fuse and  throw  into  disarray  the  months 
and  months  of  work  which  have  gone 
before  us.  I  take  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's views  very  seriously,  as  I  believe 
we  all  must  when  considering  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  for  the  record  to  mention 
some  other  points  which  did  not  surface 
during  consideration  of  the  amendment 
a  few  moments  ago. 
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Notwithstanding  the  compelling  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Americans  holding 
gold,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  we 
live  in  the  real  world,  and  in  the  area  of 
gold,  the  real  world  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  hard  facts  about  the  supply 
of  and  demand  for  gold  which  would 
ensue  were  this  amendment  adopted. 
The  current  free  world  production  of 
gold  In  1973  was  approximately  36  mil- 
lion ounces.  Of  that,  the  United  States 
consumes — through  the  jewelry  txade, 
dentists,  and  industrial  users — apptozl- 
mately  7  million  ounces  per  year.  We  are, 
in  fact,  the  largest  consumer  of  gold,  and 
we  must  import  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  gold. 

This  means  that  any  additional  con- 
sumption of  gold  by  Americans  must  be 
met  entirely  by  imports,  unless  Treasury 
decides  to  sell  off  its  limited  gold  supply. 
If  the  amendment  were  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  the  additional  consumption 
could  come  through  direct  purchase  by 
individual  citizens  if  the  amendment 
were  put  into  effect.  But  a  more  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  amendment  would  be 
the  growth  of  a  domestic  futures  market 
for  gold,  which  would  siphon  off  addi- 
tional gold  stocks;  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
our  commodities  markets  are  well  pre- 
pared to  start  trading  gold  futures  within 
hterally  hours  after  the  moment  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  allowed  to  hold  gold. 

Estimates  as  to  the  aggregate  effect  of 
these  various  demands  on  free  gold 
stocks  vary.  On  the  one  hand,  Canadi- 
ans— who  are  permitted  to  own  gold — 
have  not  shown  the  penchant  for  devel- 
oping private  gold  hoards  as  have,  for 
example,  the  French;  and  some  analysts 
conclude  that  the  American  experience 
would  be  more  like  the  Canadian  than 
the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  develop- 
ments in  other  parts  of  our  financial 
markets,  and  in  such  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy as  land  development  and  art  in- 
vestment, indicate  a  growing  frustration 
on  the  part  of  many  Americans  with 
paper  investments  and  a  search  for 
something  more  solid  and  durable  in 
value. 

Outside  estimates  put  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  200  million  Americans  in  the  gold 
market  at  an  additional  7  to  8  million 
ounces  of  gold  per  year.  The  effect  of 
this  demand  on  the  present  supply,  and 
on  the  present  market  price  of  $156  per 
ounce  would  be  suddoi  and  dramatic. 

At  the  very  least,  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
gold  price  would  widen  further  the 
cracks  in  the  system  which  is  being  dealt 
with  In  the  current  international  mone- 
tary negotiations.  In  particular,  I  refer 
to  the  very  real  temptation  which  the 
price  rise  would  pose — especially  among 
European  countries — to  reintroduce  gold 
convertibility,  which  simply  cannot  be 
the  solution  to  our  monetary  problems. 
This  course  of  events  would  set  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system  back 
decades. 

There  would  also  be  a  direct  and  im- 
mediate effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Seven  million  oimces  of  Imported 
gold  at  $200  per  ounce,  for  example 
would  add  $1.4  billion  to  the  deficit  side 
of  our  trade  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  point,  for  the  Record.  Refer- 


ence was  made  during  consideration  of 
this  amendment  that  the  United  States 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  pri- 
vate citizens  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
gold.  I  am  advised  that  the  United  King- 
dom Imposes  similar  restrictions  on  its 
citizens. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  very  strong  arguments  In  favor  of 
Americans  being  allowed  to  hold  gold 
must  be  weighed  against  the  real  conse- 
quences of  adopting  an  amendment  such 
as  the  one  at  hand.  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  clear,  we  already  have 
on  the  books  a  provision  for  giving 
Americans  this  privilege  In  a  way  that 
Is  consistent  with  an  orderly  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  am  prepared 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side,  or  some  other  arrangement  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Without  the  time  being 
charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  shall  stay  well  within  the  10  minutes 
yielded  to  me. 


THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  Senators  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  for  fiscal  1975 
will  be  filed  with  the  Senate  todaj'. 
Printed  copies  of  the  report  will  be  avail- 
able to  anj'  Senator  at  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  room  212,  Russell 
Building,  Severed  volumes  of  the  printed 
testimony  are  available  for  any  Senator 
at  the  committee,  and  aU  of  the  printed 
testimony  will  be  available  shortly. 

Further,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  requested  ihat  this  bill  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  for  debate  and 
final  passage  as  soon  as  reasonably  pos- 
sible. Committee  staff  members  will  be 
available  to  assist  any  Senator  In  every 
way  possible  with  the  report  as  well  as 
the  printed  testimony,  and  I  invite  each 
of  the  Senate  membership  to  call  on  the 
staff  for  any  assistance  needed. 

After  reasonable  debate  and  the  con- 
sideration and  disposition  of  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  called  up.  I  trust  that 
this  important  bill  will  move  to  final 
passage  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
and  get  the  measure  on  to  conference 
with  the  other  body,  which  has  already 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill  for  fiscal 
1975.  It  Is  only  in  this  way  that  the  ap- 
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propria tlon  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  1975  can  move  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  consideration.  Hearings 
on  the  appropriation  bill  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  reasonable  time,  I  am  sure. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  had  very  complete  and  pains- 
tatdng  hearings  on  all  litajor  phases  of 
the  authorization  bill,  including  the  re- 
search smd  development  requests.  Many 
major  phases  of  the  bill  have  been  gone 
over  by  highly  competent  subcommittees 
and  the  full  committee  has  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  all  phases  of  the 
bill  that  were  not  covered  by  the  subcom- 
mittees. For  almost  12  months  our  com- 
petent staff  has  done  an  i^usual  amount 
of  work  on  the  bill  and  jthe  Items  con- 
tained therein.  ! 

I  am  fully  convinced  tnat  this  bill,  as 
presented  to  the  Senate,  carries  suf- 
ficient weaponry  and  mjanpower  needs 
to  afford  us  a  very  strong,  highly  com- 


program. 

(S  in  which  we 

e  deterrent  is 

plomacy  and 

ourse,  have  a 


petent.  and  modem  mill 

Ultimately,  in  the  tlm 
live,  our  real  and  effect 
our  military  strength, 
summit  conferences,  of 
highly  Important  place  and  are  always  to 
be  greatly  encouraged.  I  believe  In  that. 

TTiere  is  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  President  Nixon  is  going  to  Moscow 
soon  for  a  summit  conference.  Assuming 
that  the  Soviets  are  williiig,  I  hope  that 
he  does  go.  In  fact,  I  thln^  he  should,  all 
things  considered.  To  mett  present  con- 
ditions, conferences  should  be  held  from 
time  to  time  with  willing  nations  and  I 
feel  that  the  President  wculd  be  able  to 
make  some  accomplishmtnts  and  move 
forward  some,  at  least,  is  the  direction 
of  peace.  I 

The  achievements,  as  I  see  it,  would 
not  necessarily  be  measuned  in  terms  of 
concrete  agreements,  buti  the  fact  that 
a  conference  was  held  and  effort  was 
made  by  both  sides  to  reaK:h  agreements 
Is  an  achievement  towari  peace  within 
Itself.  1 

In  the  meantime,  thougki — and  I  want 
to  stress  this  point — I  amponvlnced  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  yet  yl^ld  from  a  firm 
position  of  adequate  mllltiry  strength. 

E>en  though  I  am  greitly  concerned 
over  their  cost,  we  must  nave  the  fore- 
most and  most  modfem  frontline 
weapons  and  quality  mahpower  in  our 
military  departments.  Whfen  I  say  "front 
line  weapons"  or  modem  and  foremost 
weapons  I  mean  modem jmisslles.  mod- 
em planes,  modem  sul^marines,  and 
other  seagoing  vessels,  raodem  ground 
weapons,  all  as  good  as  technology  can 
produce  and  money  can  biiy.  It  is  always 
a  serious  question,  of  course,  as  to  how 
many  such  weapons  we  sljould  have,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
they  must  be  modem  and  first  class. 

I  believe  the  military  piixiurement  bill 
as  filed  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  fully  meets  these  require- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  there  is  another  require- 
ment. It  is  more  essential! than  the  mil- 
itary one  I  have  just  mentioned.  This 
additional  requirement  isl  what  Is  gen- 
erally called  quality  manOower.  Lacking 
this  quality  manpower,  ve  lack  every- 
thing. By  quality  manpow  ;r  I  mean  men 
and  women  who  have  tlie  qualities  of 


dedication,  energy,  talent,  and  training 
that  is  required  to  carry  on  with  the 
peacetime  problems  and  also  wartime 
problems.  These  qualities  must  be  so 
pronounced  that  they  will  withstand 
severe  training  and  the  ups  and  downs  of 
military  life. 

Talking  about  making  military  life 
easy  and  soft,  there  is  no  such  thing  sis 
it  being  soft  and  easy  and  at  the  ssune 
time  having  effective  military  units. 
There  are  going  to  be  ups  and  downs, 
and  there  are  going  to  be  plenty  of  hard 
knocks,  too. 

Numbers  are,  of  course,  necessary,  but 
nimibers  al(Hie  by  no  means  make  an  ef- 
fective military  organization. 

CXu-  committee,  and  the  Congress,  is 
giving  every  support  to  the  military  serv- 
ices In  support  of  the  volunteer  forces 
concept  for  our  manpower.  There  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  yet  to  prove  its 
worth  but  the  responsibility  of  making 
It  work  is  that  of  the  military  services. 

This  bill  will  be  fully  debated,  which 
will  be  a  wholesome  thing.  I  hope  we  can 
fully  consider  the  measure  and  any 
amendments  offered  within  a  few  days. 
Again,  I  thank  the  Senate  leadership 
for  arranging  for  the  bill  to  be  taken 
up. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  notice  I 
have  not  mentioned  dates  here,  because 
the  leadership  was  not  able  to  give  me 
a  definite  date,  but  I  am  hoping  that 
action  on  this  measure  can  begin  as  early 
as  Friday  of  this  week  for  the  prelimi- 
nary statements,  the  opening  statements, 
and  that  we  can  move,  then,  perh^s 
next  Mcmday,  Into  further  debate  and  the 
consideration  of  any  amendments  that 
may  be  brought  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
again  for  giving  me  the  time  for  this 
advance  notice,  so  that  all  parties  will 
know  about  when  this  matter  will  come 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY 
KISSINGER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  noting  for  the 
Record  here  today  the  tremendous  and 
significant  accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment of  Dr.  Kissinger  in  his  patient,  per- 
sistent diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East, 
having  made  13  visits  back  and  forth 
between  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  hav- 
ing been  away  from  the  United  States 
In  this  delicate,  sensitive  negotiation  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  longer  than  any 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  history  of  our 
country- :  and  today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  the  agreement 
that  has  been  reached  between  Israel  and 
Syria  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  ef- 
fective personal  diplomacy. 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  and 
every  citizen  in  America  should  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for  this 
remarkable  and  significant  achievement. 

As  the  President  has  properly  noted, 
there  are  many  problems  yet  to  be 
solved.  But  the  two  agreements  of  troop 
disengagement,  first  between  Israel  and 
Eg3T?t,    and   now   between   Israel   and 


Syria.  I  think,  stand  us  well  for  the  pos- 
sibilities of  successful  negotiations  later 
on  at  Geneva  on  other  more  difficult  and 
complex  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  Nixon's 
announcement  on  the  disengagement 
agreement  between  Israel  and  Syria  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washhjoton. — Here  Is  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  announcement  of  the  disen- 
gagement agreement  between  Israel  and 
Syria: 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  an  an- 
nouncement that  will  also  be  made  today  In 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus.  The  announce- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

"The  discussions  conducted  by  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
with  Syria  and  Israel  have  led  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  disengagement  of  Syrian  and 
Israeli  forces.  The  agreement  wlU  be  signed 
by  Syrian  and  Israeli  military  representatives 
In  the  Egyptian -Israeli  military  working 
group  of  the  Geneva  conference  on  Friday, 
this  Friday,  May  31." 

Just  a  word  about  the  significance  of  this 
development.  It  is  obviously  a  major  diplo- 
matic achievement  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
deserves  enormous  credit  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  along  with  members  of  his  team 
In  keeping  this  negotiation  going  and  finally 
reaching  an  agreement  when  at  many  times 
over  the  past  weeks  It  seemed  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  break  down. 

Also  credit  goes  to  the  governments  con- 
cerned which  had  great  differences  that  had 
to  be  resolved.  I  have  sent  messages  of  con- 
gratulations to  Prime  Minister  Meir  of  Israel 
and  also  to  President  Assad  of  Syria  con- 
gratulating them  with  regard  to  the  states- 
manship they  have  shown  in  resolving  dif- 
ferences that  seemed  totally  without  any 
prospect  of  resolution  a  month  or  so  ago, 
and  even,  a  matter  of  fact,  over  the  past 
month. 

This  particular  agreement,  together  with 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  earlier  on 
disengagement  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli  forces 
now  paves  the  way  for  progress  In  Geneva 
and,  of  course,  with  the  various  governments 
Involved  toward  our  objectives  and,  we  trust, 
their  objective  as  weU  of  achieving  a  perma- 
nent p)eace  settlement  for  the  entire  Mideast 
area.  However,  we  should  have  In  mind  that 
despite  the  fact  that  these  two  agreements 
have  now  been  reached  that  there  are  many 
dUScuItles  ahead  before  a  permanent  settle- 
ment Is  reached.  However,  what  was  a  major 
roadblock  to  any  permanent  settlement  has 
now  been  removed.  And  I  think  the  most 
difficult  roadblock,  the  roadblock  being  the 
differences  that  have  long  existed  between 
Israel  and  Syria. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned 
we  shall  continue  with  our  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiatives, working  with  all  governments  in  the 
area,  working  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
a  permanent  settlement,  a  permanent  peace 
and  I  can  only  say  that  based  on  the  success 
in  reaching  this  agreement  In  which  the  dif- 
ferences were  so  great  that  the  prospects  for 
reaching  agreement  on  a  permanent  basis, 
I  think  now  are  better  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  over  the  past  25  years. 

The  agreement  will  be  signed  by  military 
men  from  each  side  on  Friday  in  the  Egypt- 
ian-Israeli military  working  group  of  the 
Geneva  Peace  Conference,  which  Syria  Is 
expected  to  join,  Kissinger  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Qromyko  are  co-chair- 
men of  the  Geneva  Peace  Conference. 

The  details  will  be  announced  officially 
on  Thursday  when  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir  will  present  It  to  the  Israeli  Knesset 
(parliament). 
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But  it  includes  Israeli  withdrawal  to  a 
cease-fire  line  In  the  Golan  Heights,  a  buffer 
zone  between  the  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, a  thinning  out  of  men  and  weaponry 
on  both  sides,  a  U.N.  force  to  police  the  agree- 
ment and  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Israel  radio  said  planes  already  were  stand- 
ing by  to  bring  home  the  POWs. 

The  Egyptian  Government  hailed  the 
Israeli-Syrian  agreement  as  another  victory 
for  the  Arabs  that  means  another  unilateral 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  some  captured  Arab 
territory.  An  official  said  It  is  "a  gain  and 
an  added  strength  to  the  Arabs. 

President  Nixon  made  the  announcement 
in  Washington  at  1  p.m.  EDT  and  his  state- 
ment was  broadcsist  by  Damascus  radio. 
Israel  delayed  announcement  of  its  approval 
for  half  an  hour  later  after  a  cabinet  meeting 
that  gave  the  final  approval. 

Nixon,  In  making  the  announcement  on  a 
nationwide  television  address,  cautioned  that 
in  spite  of  the  two  cease-fires  negotiated  by 
Kissinger  It  did  not  mean  that  all  the  road- 
blocks had  been  removed  toward  a  perma- 
nent Mideast  peace. 

"This  particular  agreement,  together  with 
the  agreement  that  was  reached  earlier  on 
disengagement  of  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces, 
now  paves  the  way  for  progress  in  Geneva 
(for  permanent  peace). 

Weary  from  13  shuttles  between  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus,  Kissinger  will  start  his  thrice- 
postponed  return  home  Thursday  morning, 
stopping  over  for  lunch  In  Cairo  with  Egypt- 
ian President  Anwar  Sadat  and  arriving  back 
In  Washington  after  dark. 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  invited  officials 
to  a  party  at  her  office  at  8  p.m.  to  toast  the 
agreement  and  in  farewell  to  Kissinger. 

While  there  were  no  official  details,  Israeli 
Government  sources  gave  this  picture  of 
what  the  agreement  would  contain: 

— Israel  will  withdraw  from  the  325  square 
mile  salient  captured  In  the  1973  Middle  East 
war  and  from  a  sliver  of  the  east  Golan 
Heights  taken  in  1967,  including  the  former 
administrative  capital  at  Quneltra.  Israel  will 
keep  three  strategic  hills  west  of  the  city. 

— The  buffer  zone  will  be  1.2  to  3.6  miles 
wide,  manned  by  about  1,260  troops  of  a 
United  Nations  disengagement  observer  force 
(XWDOF). 

— Syrian  civilians  will  return  to  Quneltra 
and  the  villages  in  the  buffer  zone  under 
Syrian  civilian  administration. 

— ^There  wUl  be  a  zone  of  limited  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  buffer  zone.  In  the  first 
six  miles  on  each  side,  Syria  and  Israel  will 
be  limited  to  6,000  troops  as  well  as  36  guns 
of  122MM  caliber  and  perhaps  76  tanks.  In 
a  second  slx-mile-wlde  zone,  there  can  be 
460  tanks  and  unlimited  troops  but  no  mis- 
siles or  long-range  artillery. 

—The  United  States  Is  expected  to  give 
Israel  assurances  of  pclitlcal  support  In  case 
of  Israeli  retaliation  against  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas who  might  have  infiltrated  from  Syria. 
Syria  refused  to  guarantee  such  Infiltration 
would  not  occur. 

A  senior  American  official  said  the  agree- 
ment would  closely  follow  the  Egyptian 
model.  What  will  be  released  Thursday  are 
the  texts  of  the  broad  agreement  themselves, 
expected  to  be  short,  and  a  map  of  the  cease- 
fire line,  buffer  zone  and  thinning  out  zones. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hope  Congress.  In  whatever  form, 
fashion,  or  way  it  can.  would  express  Its 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for  re- 
markable service  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  for  his  great  dedication  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  states  involved  in  the  seri- 
ous conflict  and  dangerous  situation  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I.  for  one.  am  very  proud  of  him  and 
proud  to  call  him  a  friend.  I  feel  as  a  citi- 


zen honored  that  he  represents  us  in 
diplomacy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  just  one  sentence? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Join  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  reference  to  this  splendid  work, 
remarkable  work,  that  has  been  done  by 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger, 
and  commend  him  very  highly  in  what 
was  almost  an  impossible  task. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  fruits 
of  It  will  be,  but  I  believe  they  will  be 
great. 

President  Nixon,  our  Chief  Executive, 
deserves  great  credit  for  this  entire  mat- 
ter, which  I  believe  Is  a  far  reaching  and 
beneflcial  achievement  in  world  affairs 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways believed  when  a  man  achieved 
something  that  he  was  entitled  to  credit. 
In  this  instance,  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  entitled  to  our 
thanks  for  this  remarkable  success, 
limited  as  it  may  be,  but  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to  Join 
the  Senator  In  his  comments  on  Dr.  Kis- 
singer. I  think  he  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job,  but  I  would  feel  remiss  in  my 
duty  to  my  conscience  if  I  did  not  remind 
this  body  that  the  President  Is  responsi- 
ble for  foreign  policy.  Every  bullet  that 
has  had  to  have  a  bite,  the  President  has 
had  his  teeth  on  It,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  achievements  in  the  Middle  East 
of  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  did  so  express  his  thanks 
]fi  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

When  we  think  the  President  is  wrong, 
of  course,  we  criticize  him.  When  we 
think  he  is  right,  he  Is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  our  praise.  In  this  Instance  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  as  enunciated  by  the  President 
and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
are  commendable  and  deserve  our  ex- 
pression of  appreciation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  be 
in  agreement  with  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stafford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPA-nON  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  fS.  2665)  to  provide 


for  increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  International  Development 
Association. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  the  Dominick 
amendment  and  I  do  so  for  two  reasons. 
First,  this  is  the  wrong  time  for  this 
amendment.  It  will  be  a  reflection  on 
the  effective  policy  of  this  Government 
in  the  Middle  East  and  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Second,  and  more  significantly,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  is 
already  processing  such  an  amendment. 
He  is  holding  hearings  and  doing  it  the 
appropriate  way  in  this  body. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  circum- 
vent the  committee  process  and  act  pre- 
cipitately  on  this  proposal 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  authorizing  leg- 
islation for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
expires  at  the  end  of  June.  So  within  a 
month  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  will  have  Its  leg- 
islative report  on  this  subject,  and  also  a 
bUl  extending  the  authorization  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

At  that  point,  the  Senate  wUl  be  In  a 
better  position  to  act  on  all  the  Issues 
associated  with  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  extension  of  credits. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Senate  not  to  act 
now.  To  do  so  would  be  premature. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU  vote 
to  table  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause the  issue  it  raises  is  one  now  being 
considered  In  committee  and  due  for 
considered  Senate  action  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DoMimcK)  raises  a  valid 
and  Important  issue  In  offering  his 
amendment. 

However,  because  of  the  extremely 
serious  nature  Involved  In  limiting  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loans.  It  would  be  far 
more  responsible  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter following  appropriate  committee  ac- 
tion. 

In  voting  to  table  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  since  my  vote  to  table  is  not  a 
vote  in  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  ask  that  the 
issue  be  brought  before  the  Senate  again 
In  the  near  future  for  more  considered 
action. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  to  table  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
fMr.  Dominick). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ^Mr.  Dominick). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  c.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkk),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
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(Mr.  HuGHBs) ,  the  Senator  :  rom  Hawaii 


(Mr.  Inottts),  the  Senator 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovcrn), 
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from  South 
he  Senator 


from  Wiscoostn  (Mr.  Nelsou),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mrl  Pill)  ,  and 
the  Senator.f«jmNAlabama  |(Mr.  Spark- 
man)  aje^lSecessariJ^'  absent! 

Mr.'CJRIFFIN.  I \ announce  that  the 
Sc;liator  from  Utah  \Mt.  B^nktt),  the 
S^ator  from  New  Y^rk  (Mij.  Btjcklby)  , 
ttie  Senator  from  Kentucky  KMr.  Cook), 
suid  the  Senator  fron^  Floridii  (Mr.  Otm- 
NKT)  are  necessarily  kbsent.  : 

l\also  announce  toat  the  ^nator  from 

New  Mexico   (Mr.,-l)oMiinc|),  and  the 

\  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fawwim)  are 

N^bsest  onofiBdal  business. 

^-tmtfier  announce  that  the  Senator 

from;  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hausxi)  is  absent 

^att^ding  a  funeral. 

le  result  was  annoimc^ — yeas  59, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

(No.  217  Leg.) 
YEAS— 59 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Baker 

B«7h 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Pong 


Orlffln 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hatha  wfty 

Huddleston 

Hiomphrey 

Jackson 

Javlte 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

MagniiBon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Moas 

Muskle 

NAYS— 25 


ckwood 
Pistore 
PJarson 
Ptrcy 
Randolph 
RIbicoff 

iwelker 
ott,  Hugh 

Stafford 

Biennis 

Stbvenson 

Symington 

Taift 

Tqwer 

Trinney 

Whicker 

Williams 

Y(iung 


Allen  Domlnlck 

Bartlett  Ervtn 

Bible  Ooldirater 

Byrd,  Hansen 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Helms 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  HoUlngs 

Cannon  Long 

Cotton  McCIellan 

Curtis  McClure 


bxmire 

pU, 

iriiiiam  L. 
ens 
Taimadge 
TUurmond 


Bennett 

Gravel 

Buckley 

Qurney 

Cook 

Hartke 

Domenld 

Hruska 

Pannln 

Hughes 

Ful  bright 

Inouye 

NOT  VOnNO— 16 

'Ml 


So  the  motion  to  table  th^  Dominlck 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  4esk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.     | 

The  assistant  legislative  iclerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furt^ier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFICrEJl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  atid,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  I 

The  amendment  Is  as  follo|B?8: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  a  new  section 
aa  foUows: 

ClvU  Service  Retirement  Cre^t  For  Cer- 
tain Langnage  Instructors  Of  The  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  Department  of  State. 

Section  8332(b)  of  tiUe  5.  tT^Uted  States 
Code,  Is  amended —  i 


(1)   by  BtrlUng  out 
paragraph  (8); 


'and"  at 


the  end  of 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph  (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 10)  subject  to  making  a  deposit  provided 
for  tmder  section  8334(c)  of  this  title,  service 
performed  after  June  30,  1948,  but  prior  to 
July  1,  1960,  as  a  language  Instructor  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department  of 
State,  tmder  a  non-personai-servlces  con- 
tract, only  IX  he  later  laecomes  subject  to 
this  subchapter.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
fifth  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Commission  shaU  accept 
the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  service  for  the  purpose  of  this 
subchapter  of  the  type  described  In  para- 
graph (10)  of  this  subsection  and  per- 
formed by  an  employee." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
part  of  this  section  shaU  apply  to  Individ- 
uals separated  from  Oovernment  service 
prior  to.  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  their  survivors;  but  no 
annuity  or  survivor  annuity,  or  Increase  In 
any  such  annuity  shall  be  payable  by  reason 
of  such  amendments  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate  as 
a  bill  sometime  in  the  last  year.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  vote 
was  unanimous,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  other  body. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  entitlement  to  credit  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  peri- 
ods of  service  of  certain  language  In- 
structors of  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute of  the  Department  of  State,  if  *h9 
employee  subsequently  became  entitled 
to  retirement  benefits.  The  employees  in- 
volved were  employed  under  so-called 
"nonpersonal-services  contracts."  The 
Comptroller  General  determined  in  1960 
that  these  contracts  were  unauthorized. 
Thereafter,  the  State  Department  ap- 
pointed these  language  instructors  as 
full-fledged  employees.  This  biU  would 
correct  the  administrative  error  insofar 
as  retirement  accreditation  for  the  em- 
ployees involved  is  concerned. 

Twenty-eight  people  between  1948  and 
1960  entered  into  non-personal-service 
contracts  to  perform  duties  as  language 
instructors  for  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  only  a 
matter  of  equity  and  fairness  to  the 
small  number  of  people  who  have  no  pro- 
tection as  it  is  now,  and  I  urge  that  the 
managers  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  spoken  to  us  about 
this  matter.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
this  Is  something  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  hsis  seen 
fit  to  bring  it  here  so  that  we  can  get 
justice  for  these  employees. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  with  me 
and  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  this  matter.  It  Is  not  a 
great  matter.  It  Is  a  matter  on  which  we 
have  acted.  It  may  be  possible  to  deal 
with  It  in  this  conference,  and  It  may  not. 
I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  it. 


For  the  Information  of  the  Senate, 
however,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  I  am  sure  the  majority  leader  would 
want  me  to  state  two  things:  One,  this 
amendment  may  not  be  germane,  and 
the  unanimous  consent  was  in  the  usual 
form,  so  germaneness  could  be  raised.  I 
am  not  raising  it. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  I  am  informed 
by  the  staff  that  we  are  going  to  mark  up 
a  bill  dealing  with  this  subject,  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Into 
which  this  amendment  would  fit.  It  Is 
my  belief,  however,  that  the  purpose  of 
the  majority  leader  is  to  put  the  matter 
forward  so  that  it  has  attention.  Often, 
what  wUl  happen  In  a  conference  Is  that 
there  is  an  agreement  to  drop  a  particu- 
lar provision,  with  a  promise  that  It  will 
be  promptly  included  and  facilitated  In 
another  bill. 

For  those  reasons  and  having  stated  to 
the  Senate  the  rights  of  any  Senator  will 
be  protected  if  he  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  those  protections,  I  slmll  not  op- 
pose accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  C?lvll  Service,  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  this  matter.  We  did  recom- 
mend its  approval  last  time  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  pertinent  Information  cov- 
ering this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rkpokt 
[To  accompany  S.  2264] 

FUXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  thla  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide entitlement  to  credit  under  the  ClvU 
Service  retirement  system  for  periods  of 
service  of  certain  language  Instructors  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  of  the  Department 
of  State,  If  the  employee  subsequently  be- 
came entitled  to  retirement  benefits.  The 
employees  Involved  were  employed  under  so- 
called  "non-personal-servlcea  contracts".  The 
Comptroller  General  determined  In  1960  that 
these  contracts  were  unauthorized.  There- 
after, the  State  Department  appointed  these 
Umguage  instructors  as  full-fledged  em- 
ployees. This  bill  woTild  correct  the  adnUn- 
istratlve  error  Insofar  as  retirement  accredi- 
tation for  the  employees  involved  la  con- 
cerned. 

BACXaKOTTND 

Twenty-eight  people  between  1948  and 
1960  entered  into  non-personal-service  con- 
tracts to  perform  duties  as  language  In- 
structors for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  of 
the  Department  of  State.  After  1960,  upon 
a  finding  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  soch.  contracts  were  unauthorized,  the 
oontractors  were  appointed  as  employees. 
These  employees  contend  that  the  mii.nn«>r  of 
their  employment  before  and  after  1960  was 
the  same,  that  personal  services  were  pro- 
vided m  both  Instances,  and  that  they  are 
entitled  to  retirement  credit  for  their  pre- 
1960  serrice.  Their  recourse  to  administra- 
tive remedy  through  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  failed,  apparently 
on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  meet  one  of 
the  criteria  established  for  Federal  employ- 
ment, namely,  that  during  the  pre-1960  pe- 
riod they  were  not  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  Oi  a  Federal  office,  a  contention 
which  they  dispute.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
engaged  in  Government  work  under  terma 
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and  conditions  which  should  by  law  have 
recognized  them  as  entitled  to  the  status 
of  Federal  employees  for  retirement  pur- 
poses. 

This  measure  Is  necessary  to  correct  the 
inequity  created  by  an  administrative  error 
which  excluded  these  men  and  women  from 
Federal  employment  when  they  were  in  fact 
fimctlonllng  as  Federal  employees. 

It  provides  that  the  employees  afiected  will 
be  required  to  deposit  to  the  Retirement 
Fund  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  they 
would  have  contributed  had  they  been  on 
the  Federal  rolls  during  the  periods  of  their 
non-personal-services  contracts. 

COST 

The  unfunded  llabUlty  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice retirement  Fund  would  be  increased  by 
$458,000  which  would  be  amortized  by  an- 
nual installments  of  928,400  per  year  for  30 
years  as  authorized  by  section  8348(f)  of 
Title  6,  United  States  Code. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  as  a  bill 
on  or  about  Dec.  14,  1973. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Recorb. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Skc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  aU  articles  specified  in  items  106.10 
(relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle 
meat)  and  106.20  (relating  to  fresh,  chilled, 
or  frozen  meat  of  goats  and  sheep  (except 
lambs) )  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  prohibited.  The  prohibition 
on  the  Importation  of  the  specified  meat  and 
meat  products  shall  be  effective  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  prohibition  may 
extend  for  a  lesser  period  of  time'  upon  a 
determination  and  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  such  lesser  period  of  time  is 
required  by  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  susp)end  imtil  the  Senate  is  in 
order.  Will  Senators  conducting  conver- 
sations please  retire  to  the  cloakroom? 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  I  wish  to  simply  state  I  reserve  the 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Act  to  halt  the  im- 


portation of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products  for  90  days.  The  purpose  of  this 
bUl  is  to  provide  temporary  relief  to  the 
cattle  and  other  meat  producing  indus- 
tries during  this  immediate  crisis  and  to 
permit  a  period  for  the  reassessment  of 
government  action  In  the  meat  Industry 
crisis. 

The  cattle  Industry  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  country  has  been  In  a 
disastrous  situsition  for  the  past  8  months 
and  no  reUef  is  in  sight  at  this  point. 
A  continuation  of  tliis  situation  can  only 
result  In  wide-spread  bankruptcy  and 
economic  ruin  throughout  the  cattle  in- 
dustry and  other  meat  industries. 

CONST7SCXR    HXTBT   IN   THE   EITO 

The  most  important  point  of  this  whole 
situation  is  that  consumers  will  ulti- 
mately be  hurt  the  most  by  economic 
disaster  In  the  cattle  Industry,  and  this, 
Mr.  Prsident,  is  an  issue  that  every 
member  of  this  legislative  body  will  have 
to  answer  to. 

Che'ap  Imported  meat  this  suihmer 
may  lower  the  food  bill  for  housewives 
for  a  while,  but  the  disruption  in  the 
domestic  production  of  beef  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  higher  prices. 

The  present  trend  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness is  that  cow  herds  are  being  thinned, 
feed  lots  are  being  shut  down,  and  there 
is  a  general  decline  in  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce meat.  The  future  outlook  promises 
a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

As  every  cattleman  knows,  it  takes  a 
3 -year  cycle  to  increase  the  production 
of  beef  again  once  It  has  dropped.  If  our 
capacity  to  produce  Is  hurt  this  year, 
consumers  can  ultimately  expect  a  long 
&,nd  higher  priced  road  back  to  an  ample 
supply  of  tender  and  juicy  choice  beef. 

FtmniE   OTTTLOOK   SKVKRZ 

Mr.  President,  the  outlook  for  the  cat- 
tle industry  is  especially  severe  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  cow  slaughter  and  the 
thinning  of  cow  herds  is  above  normal. 
Second,  we  have  a  large  inventory  of  beef 
in  storage  at  this  time.  Third,  there  is  a 
large  supply  of  beef  on  the  hoof  presently 
existing  in  feed  lots  which  must  come  to 
the  market  in  the  near  future.  Finally, 
since  Import  restrictions  have  been  im- 
plemented in  Japan  and  the  European 
Economic  Community,  we  have  seen  the 
shipments  of  beef  all  over  the  world  re- 
directed to  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  trends  mean  additional 
beef  coming  onto  the  U.S.  market.  The 
addition  of  increased  imports  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  market  glut  and  a 
disastrous  situation  in  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. The  only  result  can  be  widespread 
bankruptcy  for  cattlemen  In  Kansas  and 
all  across  the  coimtry. 

To  provide  temporary  relief  from  this 
increase  in  imports,  we  need  this  90-day 
embargo  on  the  Importation  of  meat,  sis 
I  offer  today. 

GOVKRNiaWT  ACTIOIT   AT  TAtFLT 

Cat&emen  did  not  get  Into  this  pre- 
dicament by  themselves.  Depression-level 
prices  began  last  year  because  of  price 
controls. 

Putting  price  controls  on  the  beef  In- 
dustry last  summer  encouraged  the  hold- 
ing of  beef  until  the  artificial  constraints 
were  lifted.  My  coUeagues  will  recall  that 
a  price  freeze  was  kept  on  the  retail  beef 


Industry  longer  than  for  any  other  food 
sector.  Repercussions  have  been  felt 
throughout  the  cattle  business  ever  since. 

PUCK   CONTaOL   FIASCO 

Because  of  price  controls,  choice  steer 
prices  in  Omaha  dropped  27.4  percent 
from  a  peak  in  August  to  a  low  in  De- 
cember. After  a  brief  respite  earlier  this 
year,  the  industry  was  hit  again,  this 
time  by  the  truck  strike. 

The  financial  losses  have  been  stag- 
gering. And  Congress,  because  of  its  role 
in  supporting  or  permitting  price  con- 
trols, bears  part  of  the  responsibility.  In 
my  opinion,  we  in  the  (Congress,  because 
of  our  failure  to  halt  price  controls 
sooner,  should  act  all  the  more  promptly 
to  help  the  cattle  Industry  by  passing  this 
legislation. 

IMFOBTB  miSINO 

Since  beef  import  quotas  were  Uf  ted  in 
1972.  we  have  seen  the  United  States  be- 
come "the  world's  dumping  ground  for 
beef."  We  have  seen  incoming  stupments 
of  beef  rise  to  1,354,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  in  1973. 

In  1974,  Imports  are  expected  to  rise  to 
1.55  billion  pounds.  This  is  about  200 
million  pounds  more  than  last  year's 
shipment  for  an  astounding  increase  of 
nearly  15  percent.  Such  a  level  of  imports 
Is  equivalent  to  atiout  3.25  million  head 
of  cattle. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  beef  Industry  In 
the  United  States,  the  1.55  billion  pounds 
of  beef  imp>orts  expected  this  year  repre- 
sents over  7  percent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  beef  produced  In  this  country  last 
year.  Clearly  this  portion  of  the  market 
Is  enough  to  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
prices. 

And  the  true  level  and  Impact  of  beef 
imports  this  year  may  not  have  been 
properly  evaluated  yet.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reportedly  being  fattened  in 
Australia  for  export.  This  beef  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  the  U.S.  market  later  this 
summer  at  the  same  time  increased  num- 
bers of  American  cattle  will  be  ready  for 
sale. 

MARKET   DEPRESSED    BY    IMPORTS 

The  Impact  of  beef  imported  into  this 
country  will  be  to  further  depress  the 
nflarket.  This  meat  comes  from  coimtries 
where  cattle  are  fattened  for  market  on 
grass.  While  grass-fed  cattle  can  be  fat- 
tened more  cheaply,  the  meat  from  these 
animals  is  not  of  the  quality  most  de- 
sired by  American  consumers.  The  major 
portion  of  grass-fed  beef  ^U  find  its  way 
into  cheaper  cuts  such  as^ hamburger 
and  lunch  meat. 

The  deluge  of  Australian  meat  ex- 
pected later  this  summer  will  drive  the 
market  ever  lower.  The  effect  is  Ukely  to 
be  that  most  cofnmercial  feedlots  where 
prime  American  beef  is  produced  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  the  domestic 
output  of  meat  will  decline. 

TRADE   POSITION   NOT   AT  BTAKX 

A  final  comment  should  be  made  about 
the  effect  an  embargo  of  meat  imports 
would  have  on  our  trade  position.  Some 
advocates  of  lifting  import  quotas  have 
argued  that  reducing  barriers  would  en- 
courage other  coimtries  to  do  the  same 
with  the  final  result  of  liberalizing  world 
trade  and  improving  the  sales  of  U.S. 
products  overseas. 
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While  this  concept  may  a[  pear  to  have 
some  merit,  it  is  difficult  to  i  lee  how  such 
reciprocity  would  work  in  th  e  production 
of  beef.  We  have  seen  Jaiian,  Canada, 
and  the  European  Common 
off  imports  of  American  beef 

The  liberalization  of  worjd  trade  cer- 
tainly holds  great  promise  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  for  the 
try  in  particular.  However, 
achieve  this  is  not  ttirough 
tion  of  our  livestock  markets. 

The  lifting  of  import  quotas  in  con- 
junction with  similar  acti(^n  by  other 
major  beef  consiunlng  cou|itries  would 
be  more  rational.  Amerlcah  cattlemen 
and  other  meat  producers  ian  compete 
in  open  markets  on  their  o^'n  merits  of 
efficiency  and  high  quality. 

However,  to  unilaterally 
quotas  off  is  to  invite  disasteij. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  preyent  disaster 
in  the  cattle  and  meat  producing  indus- 
tries that  I  offer  this  amenilment.  It  is 
to  avoid  ultimately  higher  imeat  prices 
for  all  American  consumersi  that  I  urge 
every  Senator  to  support  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  fact  sheet  by 
the  Kansas  Livestock  Association  de- 
scribing the  livestock  Industr^  in  Kansas. 

There   being   no   objectloii.   the   fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
The  St.'\ti:  or  the  Kansas  CatJixe  Industry 

The  cattle  Industry  In  this  I  country  has 
suffered  extremely  severe  financial  loeses  over 
the  past  seven-and-one-half  months.  Hardest 
hit  during  this  critical  period  hjave  been  cat- 
tle feeders  because  of  their  Inherent  "locked- 
In"  costs  apd  critical  marketing]  time  p>erlod8. 
However,  If  history  Is  any  Indication,  each 
of  the  other  segments  of  the  cat  ble  producing 
and  feeding  chain  will  have  Incurred  heavy 
losses  before  the  readjustment!  period  com- 
pletes Its  cycle. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  mala  reasons  for 
this  loss  situation.  First,  an  Increasing  con- 
sumer demand  and  a  pyotentlal  for  profit 
have  spurred  cowmen  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  beef  cows  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  Secondly.  Oovemment  aftlon  In  1973 
In  the  form  of  price  controls  land  then  an 
extended  price  freeze  completely  disrupted 
any  semblance  of  a  normal  n^rketlng  pat- 
tern. When  the  market  finally  pegan  to  de- 
velop a  pattern,  the  third  factor,  the  Febru- 
ary truck  strike  occurred.  The  I  net  effect  of 
these  factors  was  to  create  an  ^versupply  of 
fat  cattle  ready  for  market 
Oovemment  action  made  It  I 
the  normal  forces  of  supply  ai 
operate.  Today  we  not  only  h 
breakeven"  price  for  slaughter 
also  have  a  great  deal  of  uncei 
levels  tn  the  Industry  from 
tallers. 

Since  the  sales  of  cattle  In 
1973    amounted    to    well    over 
dolUrs  (•2.044.000,000).  the  cattle  Industry's 
climate  Is  particularly  crucial  iq  Kansas.  The 
following  facts  are  worth  notln 

(1)  Kansas  feeders  have  sold  Approximate- 
ly  1.650.000  head  of  slaughterf  cattle  from 
October  1.  1973,  to  mid-May,  1^74.  Figuring 
the  average  loss  at  •  100  per  hi 
conservative)    the   total   loes   h 
million  and  some  say  closer  to 

(3)  Kansas  cowmen  have 
2,000.000  beef  cows  on  Kansj 
ranches.  Last  year  these  cowsj  were  worth 
about  $500  each.  This  year  they  have  an 
average  worth  of  only  W5oT  each.  This 
amounts  to  a  $300  mlUlon  eqxiliy  loss. 

(3)  Kansas  stocker  operators  normally 
have    about    2,000,000    stocked    cattle    on 
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hand  ...  on  wheat  pastiire.  native  grass  or 
In  growing  programs  of  some  kind.  We  esti- 
mate a  conservative  tSO  loes  per  bead  on 
these  cattle  which  means  a  total  loss  on 
stocker  cattle  of  «100  million. 

The  Kansas  cattle  Industry  Is  a  big  one  but 
even  a  two  billion  dollar  Industry  cannot 
sustain  actual  losses  of  $600  million.  The 
outlook  for  late  summer  and  fall  Is  equally 
dismal.  Assuming  It  takes  $200  to  produce  a 
400  lb.  calf,  a  price  of  $40/cwt.  Is  way  below 
breakeven,  putting  cowmen  In  an  even 
tighter  cost  squeeze  when  they  begin  market- 
ing calves.  Feeder  and  stocker  losses  will  also 
continue  unless  things  change. 

BEXr    IMPORTS 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association  has  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  the  Meat  Import  Act 
of  1964  which  gives  the  President  of  the 
United  States  authority  to  limit  meat  Im- 
ports, after  giving  special  consideration  to 
"the  economic  well-being  of  the  domestic 
llvest(5ck  Industry".  However,  since  June  of 
1972,  the  Import  quotas  have  been  lifted.  This 
has  left  the  door  wide  open  to  foreign  beef 
Imports  at  a  time  when  the  domestic  live- 
stock Industry  Is  sixfferlng  through  one  of  the 
most  severe  financial  crises  In  history. 

The  KT.A  has  called  for  an  Immediate  em- 
bargo of  beef  imports  Into  the  VS.  This 
action  Is  Jxxstlfied,  we  feel,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Currently  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  Importing  nation  with  Its  doors  wide 
open  to  beef  Imports.  Japan  embargoed  beef 
and  veal  Imports  In  February.  1974.  The  Euro- 
pean Ekx>nomlc  Community  has  taken  a  series 
of  actions,  the  latest  one  on  April  1  of  this 
year,  that  has  effectively  cut  off  beef  Im- 
ports Into  the  KEC.  These  two  major  Im- 
porters have  taken  this  action  to  protect 
their  domestic  livestock   Industries. 

2.  The  Imported  beef  coming  Into  this 
country  Is  not  just  low  quality  cow  beef.  Ac- 
cording to  the  USOA's  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service,  much  of  this  product  Is  now  finding 
Its  way  Into  the  restaurant  and  Institutional 
trade  In  direct  competition  with  our  domes- 
tically produced  grain  fed  beef. 

,  3.  This  year  the  FAS  has  estimated  1,550 
million  pounds  of  beef  will  come  Into  this 
country.  Thafs  the  equivalent  of  3V4  million 
head  of  cattle,  200  million  pounds  more  than 
last  year,  for  an  increase  of  14%.  This  pro- 
jected Increase  could  be  quite  conservative 
because  It  Is  common  knowledge  that  Aus- 
tralia has  been  holding  back  on  their  export 
shipments  because  of  the  lower  price  struc- 
txire.  But,  that  production  will  have  to  come 
to  market.  At  the  moment,  the  only  world 
market  Is  the  United  States. 

The  summer  of  1974  will  be  extremely 
critical  for  the  US.  beef  Industry.  Since 
October  of  1972,  Kansas  cattle  feeders  alone 
have  sustained  actual  losses  of  at  least  $165,- 
000,000.  This  has  wiped  out  profits  of  the 
past  fotir  years  of  cattle  feeding.  So  far  In 
1974,  these  people  are  losing  their  equity 
capital. 

Imports  wUl  play  a  key  role  In  whether 
this  Industry  Is  able  to  survive  and  continue 
to  service  the  VS.  consumer  with  the  quality 
domestic  product  that  she  has  become  ac- 
customed to.  The  U.8.  cattle  Industry  needs 
and  deserves  the  same  protection  that  other 
countries  have  afforded  to  their  domestic 
producers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHREY) .  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  just  how  severe  the  im- 
pact has  been  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  He 
indicated  the  Impact  has  been  as  severe 
in  the  rural  areas  he  has  visited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  suspend.  The  Senate  Is 
not  in  order.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 


heard.  The  Senator  will  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  In  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  alone  the  livestock  industry  is 
a  $2-billlon  industry.  They  have  sus- 
tained a  natural  loss  of  over  $600  million 
in  just  the  past  8  months.  I  say  to  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  price  of 
meat  for  the  consumer,  or  the  price  of 
meat  at  all,  this  is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
port and  it  has  a  great  impact  wherever 
cattle  are  raised.  And  this  is  not  just  for 
feeders,  but  for  the  stockers  and  cattle- 
men in  general. 

I  believe  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  disagrees,  but  I  think  he 
supports  the  effort  I  am  making. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  on  Saturday  of  last  week  to 
go  with  our  coUeague  and  friend  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  to  South 
Dakota  to  attend  a  meeting  of  rural  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  cattle  people,  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State.  There  were  sev- 
eral hundred  of  them  in  the  sales  pavilion 
and  we  were  there  to  listen  to  what  they 
had  to  say.  We  received  literally  a  box 
full  of  questions,  and  when  we  looked 
over  the  questions  from  the  farm  pro- 
ducers, over  two-thirds  of  them  related 
to  the  price  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  Most 
of  them  were  asking  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  something  about  the  flood  of  im- 
ports which  was  having  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing the  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs  to 
the  point  where  farm  producers  were 
going  broke  by  the  himdreds,  where  loans 
were  being  called  In,  and  they  were  being 
wiped  out. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  people  who 
go  into  the  supermarket  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
correct  when  he  says  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  instead  of  the  price  of  beef 
being  down  in  months  to  come,  so  many 
beef  farmers  are  going  out  of  business,  as 
well  as  hog  farmers,  that  the  prices  will 
be  way  up  where  they  were  before  and 
be  very  unjust  to  the  consumer. 

Because  of  the  unanimous  consent  we 
have  on  this  bill,  and  because  already 
there  is  legislation  on  the  books  relating 
to  beef,  and  beef  production,  I  am  asking 
the  Senator  not  to  press  his  amend- 
ment here.  I,  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  shall  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  President  to  use  the 
law  we  have  on  the  books  which  was 
passed  in  the  1950's,  which  will  make 
possible  some  reasonable  adjustment  in 
terms  of  imports  into  this  country  which 
have  a  price  depressing  effect  on  pro- 
ducers of  meat  products. 

I  hope  the  Senator  withdraws  his 
amendment  with  that  assurance  and  I 
will  join  him  in  whatever  effort  we  can 
make  to  get  relief  for  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  plan  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  earlier  that  I  do  hope 
to  take  my  case  to  the  President.  It  i»- 
that  important,  not  just  for  some  special 
interest  for  the  livestock  industry,  but  In 
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the  interest  of  all  those  who  consume 
meat  in  this  country. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
closed  its  doors  to  imports  on  April  1  of 
this  year  and  Japan  placed  an  embargo 
on  beef  and  veal  imports  in  February  of 
1974.  Foreign  shipments  of  beef  to  this 
coimtry  has  reached  the  point  where  7 
percent  of  the  meat  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported,  and  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  livestock  industry  is 
literally  on  its  back.  Cattlemen  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion. They  do  not  like  embargoes,  but 
they  are  just  about  out  of  business.  And 
many  feeders  are  already  out  of  business. 
In  our  State,  the  feedlot  sector  of  the 
cattle  industry  alone  lost  $165  million. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I  think  a 
great  many  others  here  who  represent 
the  livestock  industry  hold  similar  viev/s. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  a  point 
of  order  can  be  raised,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated,  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  clear 
for  the  record  that,  while  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  presses  this  amendment,  he 
understands  what  the  agreement  in- 
cludes, and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
germane. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with-- 
draw  the  amendment,  but  first  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  meat  prices,  my  interest  is 
heavily  with  the  consumer.  I  imderstand 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  when  he 
talks  about  controls  in  terms  of  trying 
to  keep  some  handle  on  prices  in  a  rim- 
away  inflationary  situation  everybody 
gets  very  religious.  We  do  not  want  con- 
trols, but  if  things  are  not  going  well 
for  them  they  immediately  want  the  in- 
tercession of  the  Government  to  impose 
some  kind  of  control,  and  the  fellow  who 
generally  takes  the  licking  is  the  fellow 
who  pays  the  bill.  Well,  someday,  al- 
though it  may  take  sm  inordinate  amount 
of  time,  and  after  I  am  gone,  we  are 
going  to  find  that  there  are  more  of  them 
than  there  are  of  us.  Every  time  there 
is  discussion  of  a  formula  and  every  time 
there  is  discussion  of  price  controls,  one 
would  never  think  the  consumer  existed. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  tens  of  millions 
of  American  consumers  begin  to  hold  us 
to  account  for  the  totality  of  our  acts.  I 
say  this  because,  from  my  experience, 
and  the  consciousness  which  does  not 
seem  to  prevail  here,  that  over  80  percpnt 
of  the  American  people  live  in  urban  sit- 
uations; they  do  not  live  in  the  country. 
They  have  to  be  able  to  buy  these  things, 
and  these  prices  are  out  of  reach.  They 
have  shown  that  they  also  know  when 
to  stop  buying.  They  have  found  they  do 
not  have  to  eat  meat. 

They  have  found  out  that  the  most 

effective  control  known  to  man  is  to  stop 

buying  what  is  thought  to  be  too  costly. 

So  I  hope  that  in  the  plans  of  my  col- 


leagues serious  consideration  will  be 
given  to  it.  Just  as  they  want  the  con- 
sumers to  take  a  long  range  view,  pay- 
ing more  now  but  get  more  meat  later, 
I  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the 
producers  will  take  a  somewhat  long 
range  view,  too,  and  realize  that  we  con- 
sumers cannot  be  exploited  any  more 
than  they  want  to  be  exploited,  and  that 
whatever  plan  is  presented  may  repre- 
sent some  balance  between  the  consum- 
er's desire  for  supplies  but  also  fair 
prices. 

I  rise  not  to  prolong  the  debate  but 
only  to  serve  the  same  kind  of  notice. 
Surely.  Senators  from  States.heavlly  af- 
fected by  this  matter  are  going  to  do 
their  best  along  the  lines  already  men- 
tioned, but  I  hope  Senators  from  heavy 
consumer  States  may  also  be  aroused,  so 
that  in  the  tension  between  us  we  will 
come  out  with  something  that  is  fair  to 
both  sides  and  we  do  not  have  a  situa- 
tion where  controls  are  out  but  the 
minute  anybody  gets  in  trouble  the  first 
thing  he  wants  is  controls. 

I  just  say  that  because  I  think  it  needs 
to  be  said  as,  unfortunately,  there  seems 
to  be  some  idea  that  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  economics  we  are  still  some  kind 
of  bucolic  society,  which  we  are  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
what  he  says.  We  are  having  difficulty  in 
this  Industry  because  of  price  control. 
The  cattle  industry  suffered  from  an 
extra-long  period  of  price  controls.  Then 
along  came  the  truck  strike,  and  the 
problem  was  even  further  aggravated. 

So  with  reference  to  controls  causing 
the  livestock  producers'  problem,  we  are 
not  suggesting  more  controls.  But  we 
have  to  protect  a  domestic  industry 
which  is  a  basic  supplier  of  food  and  this 
Nation  is  becoming  a  dumping  ground  for 
the  meat  products  of  the  whole  world. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  with  him. 

I  would  hke  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  if  he  would  review 
the  history  of  the  cattle  Industry,  it  may 
be  very  enlightening.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  one  industry  which  has  not  asked 
for,  nor  has  it  received,  any  special  help 
in  agriculture.  We  are  the  only  segment 

in  agriculture,  as  far  as  I  know 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre).  Will  the  Senator  susp^d?  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  are  the  only  seg- 
ment of  agriculture  that  has  not  been 
imder  a  price-support  program  for  many, 
many  years.  Back  in  the  early  1960's, 
when  we  were  operating  as  we  are  oper- 
ating today,  on  a  market  that  was  sub- 
ject to  whatever  Imports  wanted  to  come 
into  the  country,  and  we  would  try  to 
meet  the  competition  as  best  we  could, 
I  recall  very  well  that  there  suddenly 
developed  a  rather  important  demand 
for  raw  green  cattle  hides  by  Japan,  and 
the  tanners  of  this  country,  the  shoe 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  some  of 
whom  may  reside  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  called  upon  President  Johnson  to 
put  an  export  embargo  on  hides,  because 
if  we  continued  to  sell  them  abroad,  as 


we  were  then  able  to  do,  for  about  $6 
more  than  they  could  be  sold  for  here, 
there  was  widespread  fear  among  the 
consumers  that  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  has  alluded  to  that  they  might 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  $2.50  to  $3.50 
more  per  pair  for  their  shoes. 

So  what  happened?  They  slapped  an 
export  embargo  on  hides,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  were  willing  then,  as  we  are 
now.  to  get  along  without  Government 
interference.  I  noticed  it  did  not  take 
very  long  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  those  representing  those  consumers 
of  this  coxmtry  to  persuade  then  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  that  action  should 
be  taken. 

I  cite  that  not  to  be  critical  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  but  in  the 
hope  that  by  reviewing  a  little  history 
he  may  be  somewhat  tempered  in  his 
view  of  the  cattle  Industry.  We  have  a 
good  record.  We  happen  to  be  good  pur- 
chasers of  American  products,  and  we 
do  not  find  the  average  rancher  of  this 
country  buying  too  many  products  from 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  We  will  not 
find  him  employing  very  many  foreign 
nationals;  for  the  most  part  they  are 
Americans.  I  am  proud  of  that  fact,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  rnlght 
realize  it  Is  going  to  be  easy  for  people 
to  get  out  of  this  business.  A  number  of 
people  in  the  feeding  business  have  lost 
as  much  as  $200  a  head  on  cattle  they 
are  feeding  this  year. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  business 
goes  down  the  drain,  it  will  be  reflected 
throughout  the  economy,  because  a  very 
significant  part  of  everything  America 
produces  goes  into  the  production  of  ag- 
ricultural products,  and  the  production 
of  beef  products  in  particular.  I  would 
hope  we  would  keep  those  facts  in  mind 
as  we  try  to  reach  a  rational  decision  in 
attempting  to  meet  this  emergency. 

1  thank  my  colleague  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  is  an  expert 
on  the  livestock  Industry. 

I  think  we  have  indicated  there  are 
two  points  of  view.  We  also  have  indi- 
cations that  there  is  rather  strong  sup- 
port for  some  relief  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Based  on  that  assurance,  plus  my 
understanding  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Before  the  amendment  Is  withdrawn, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withsyt 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  very  gracioiis  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  when  he  said  that  if 
he  withdrew  his  amendment  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  help  him  on  the  livestock 
problem. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  in 
doubt  about  this  legislation  for  this 
reason.   I   understand   many   of   these 
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loans  would  be  to  co^xn.i  ies  to  produce 
more  fertilizer  plants,  a^imonla  plants, 
and  yet  if  there  Is  one  shortage  in  this 
coimtry,  It  \s  the  shortage  of  fertilizer. 
How  can  we  Justify  lending  part  of  our 
money  for  other  people  to  produce  fer- 
tilizer? I  am  sure  under  jthe  bill  people 
cannot  get  a  loan  to  n^ke  more  fer- 
tilizer in  the  United  State$.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  we  do  about  oiu*  own  resources. 
I  am  not  talking  about  cattle  now. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 
May  I  respond  to  my  v^ry  good  friend 
from  Washington?  First  df  all,  the  coim- 
trles  that  would  get  help  under  the  IDA 
program  for  fertilizer  arej  desperately  in 
need  of  food.  There  is  no  tunoimt  of  food 
we  have  that  we  can  use  to  save  them. 
The  only  way  they  can  giit  it  is  throiigh 
fertilizer. 

In  the  second  place,  the  fertilizer 
plants  in  our  country  aie  buHt  by  the 
petroleum  industry,  whicti  is  not  short 
of  money. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  tl  lere  is  no  need 
to  help  the  oil  industry  tc  build  the  fer- 
tilizer plants.  If  IDA  cin  help  other 
countries  build  fertilizer  plants,  it  will 
mean  there  will  be  more  fertilizer  here 
for  ourselves. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  hode  that  is  true. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  While  the  adminis- 
tration does  something  with  its  right 
hand,  it  does  not  seem  ta  know  what  It 
is  doing  with  Its  left  hand  For  Instance, 
the  administration  supported  a  bill 
which  would  create  plants;  to  make  more 
fertilizer,  but  by  the  same  token  would 
not  allow,  through  an  administrative  rul- 
ing, f sinners  on  the  Pacifiq  coast  to  make 
fertilizer  for  Alaska.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  make  an  administrative  ruling,  and 
they  would  not  do  that.      I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  bill  is  not  a 
correction  for  stupidity.  We  worked  on 
that  a  lot,  but  I  would  like  to  kind  of 
work  over  some  of  the  folks  who  have 
been  so  ruling.  Would  the  Senator  like  to 
Join  me  in  some  kind  of  dabal  on  that? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This 
f  ense  Department. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   We 
join  in  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  se^  to  me  we 
ought  to  use  this  occasion  to  alert  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  wi  have  serious 
problems  here,  while  wa  are  lending 
money  to  other  countries  %o  take  care  of 
the  same  kind  of  projects  over  there.  I 
would  like  to  see  both  of  them  taken  care 
of.  and  I  assume  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota agrees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  6  enator  speaka 
my  mind. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  feady  for  the 
third  reading? 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Isenator  from 
New  York  yield  back  his  time?  First.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  |rom  Virginia 
desires  recognition.  , 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JlR.  Not  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  F  resident,  may 
we  have  third  reading?      | 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFI<rER.  If  there 
.be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 


was  the  De- 
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posed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proval of  the  IDA  bill  would  signal  the 
world  that  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  facing  the 
poorest  countries,  and  will  help  try  to 
solve  them.  From  a  moral  and  humani- 
tarian perspective,  we  can  do  no  less  thsai 
see  that  our  appetites  as  a  country  have 
put  huge  demands  on  the  world's  foods 
and  its  natural  resources.  As  we  have 
consxmied  more  than  our  share  of  such 
limited  resources,  we  must  not  fail  to 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  other  less 
fortunate  coimtries  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  some  foreigners  ques- 
tion the  United  States'  moral  commit- 
ment to  global  concerns,  approval  of  this 
bill  Is  needed  to  show  we  will  respond  to 
basic  human  problems.  Some  people  in 
public  life  in  the  United  States  look  for  a 
quid  pro  quo  in  legislation,  and  a  list  of 
the  countries  who  could  benefit  from  this 
legislation  show  that  many  of  them  have 
nothing  to  provide  us  of  any  immediate 
gain.  Some  legislators  evident^  feel  that 
if  such  a  relationship  can  be  found.  It 
will  be  easier  to  explain  to  tax-conscious 
voters  at  home. 

Certainly  voters  want  people  to  look 
at  where  their  tax  dollars  go.  Just  as 
some  question  support  for  IDA,  lots  of 
others  oppose  moneys  spent  for  planes 
that  do  not  fly  or  fall  apart,  and  tanks 
that  are  obsolete  before  being  built.  We 
should  scrutinize  some  of  the  exotic  plans 
that  some  of  our  military  planners  keep 
offering  up  with  the  same  keen  eye  that 
have  been  turned  to  alleged  shortcom- 
ings in  this  bill. 

Humanitarianlsm  to  some  may  appear 
a  passe  phrase,  one  that  was  all  right  as 
long  as  we  in  the  United  States  have 
everything  we  needed,  but  that  lost  Its 
meaning  at  the  first  strains  of  discom- 
fort here  at  home.  I  do  not  share  this 
view.  Olobal  hunger  and  famine  only 
contribute  to  a  time  bomb  of  human  suf- 
fering. Its  explosion  can  be  defused  by 
measures  such  as  this. 

Humanitarianlsm  stiU  means  that  we 
care  about  millions  of  starving  people 
in  Africa,  and  relief  efforts  in  India  and 
Pakistan.  We  should  help  the  many 
smaller  coimtries  try  to  provide  answers 
to  tragic  human  suffering.  It  means  we 
recognize  that  nationalistic  concerns 
must  be  submerged  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  basic  right  to  life  of  starving 
people.  It  means  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  discussions  about  moral 
leadership  become  hollow  rhetoric  un- 
less backed  up  with  action.  "Do  as  I  say. 
not  as  I  do"  will  not  work.  Approval  of 
IDA  will  show  the  poorest  coimtries  of 
the  world  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
spond to  the  human  problems  they  face 
with  programs  such  as  this  one  before 
us  now. 
I  urge  approval  of  the  IDA  bill. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall 
require.  However,  I  shaU  take  only  2  or 
3  minutes.  I  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President,  the  current  budget  al- 


ready provides  $10  billion  for  foreign  aid. 
That  does  not  include  the  $8  billion  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Earlier  today  I  had  printed  In  the 
Record  a  breakdown  of  all  of  the  foreign 
aid  commitments.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  is  for  $1.5 
billion  over  and  above  these  other  fig- 
ures. This  would  go  to  the  World  Bank, 
which  would  get  that  $1.5  billion. 

We  must  Jaorrow  the  funds  at  9  percent 
interest  and  turn  them  over  to  the  World 
Bank,  which  will  in  turn  loan  those  funds 
to  other  countries  at  1  percent  interest. 
The  able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Syjcngton)  brought  out  in  debate 
this  afternoon  that  other  countries  take 
that  money  and  lend  it  to  companies 
within  those  countries  at  interest  rates 
anywhere  from  12  to  20  percent. 

So  we  are  not  talking  in  this  bill  about 
feedhig  the  hungry,  or  anything  like 
that.  I  note  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  hearings  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  brought  out  that  40  percent 
of  all  the  funds  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  will  go  to  India. 
We  know  what  happened  there  last  week. 
India  developed  a  nuclear  weapon.  She 
had  obtained  over  the  years  a  very  high 
percentage— well  above  40  percent — of 
all  of  the  funds  at  the  soft  loan  window 
of  the  World  Bank.  So  what  we  have 
been  doing  has  been  to  help  India  de- 
velop a  nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
a  time  of  high  inflation  in  this  country, 
the  Senate  cannot  justify  borrowing 
money  at  9  percent  and  turning  it  over 
to  other  countries  at  1  percent  interest, 
repayable  to  the  Worid  Bank  in  some 
40  to  50  years. 

I  do  not  oppose,  as  I  think  Senators 
know,  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  helping  poor  and  starving  people. 
That  is  not  the  issue,  however.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  proved 
that  they  are  the  most  generous  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
given  $160  billion  to  other  countries.  We 
have  lent  them  billions  of  dollars,  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  than  will  ever 
be  repaid.  Ten  billion  dollars  is  provided 
for  foreign  aid  in  the  current  budget. 
The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
United  States  is  a  generous  nation.  Our 
generosity  has  been  established.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  generosity  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  before  us  is  this:  Will  the 
United  States,  faced  with  one  of  its  worst 
inflations  in  history,  weighed  down  by 
the  burden  of  Government  deficit,  give 
$1.5  biUion  more  in  tax  funds  paid  into 
the  Treasury  by  hard-working,  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  on  top  of  the  $10  bil- 
lion in  the  foreign  aid  program  already 
contained  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  I  appreciate  his  te- 
nacity, his  persistence,  and  his  basic  be- 
lief in  taking  this  position. 
One  of  these  days,  I  hope  that  I  will 
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have  the  chance  to  manage  a  bill  that 
Is  popular. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  have  a 
popular  bill  according  to  the  way  Sen- 
ators have  voted.  It  is  a  very  unpopular 
bill  according  to  the  way  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted. 
The  House  of  Representatives  voted  this 
bill  down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  going  to 
work  on  them.  We  are  going  to  pray  for 
them,  and  salvation  and  redemption  will 
all  come  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President^  I  was  off  the  floor  In  a  com- 
mittee conference  and  I  had  intended  to 
speak  briefly  before  the  bill  was  passed. 
I  came  back  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  was 
making  his  remarks.  I  would  have  con- 
tented myself,  had  I  had  time,  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  everjrthing  he  said,  be- 
cause he  expressed  exactly  my  senti- 
ments and  my  reasons  for  voting  nay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
which  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  been 
effectively  made,  as  the  Senator  from 
MlrmesoCa  has  said. 

I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate 
1  minute  in  voting  upon  this  matter. 
However,  I  should  like  to  give  one  figure. 
According  to  our  understanding,  we  are 
doing  the  least  for  the  poorest  nations  in 
the  world.  According  to  the  very  hard- 
headed  program  administered  by  the  best 
administered  agency  in  the  world,  the 
World  Bank,  our  people  in  the  United 
States  contributed  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  1972  tax  returns, 
$13,200  million.  The  number  of  itemized 
returns  were  27  million.  The  average 
charitable  contribution  per  return  was 
$512. 

IDA  takes  $1.50  from  every  American. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr  President,  that  when, 
relatively  speaking,  a  nation  is  where  we 
are,  with  such  an  enormous  part  of  the 
world's  gross  product,  this  is  something 
that  should  be  considered.  We  contrib- 
ute only  one- third;  other  nations  con- 
tribute two-thirds.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, human  decency  dictates  our  doing 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  sind  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  beten  yielded  back.  The  question  is, 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
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ent  and  voting,  ne  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  virithdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHKS).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOOYX),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennbtt)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckliy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurnet)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doicenici)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  are 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrvska)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  55, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


(No.  218  Leg.] 

YEAS— 65 

Abourwik 

Hart 

Pastore 

Aiken 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Hathaway 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

BeUmon 

Jackson 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

BnxdEa 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Case 

McOee 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Church 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Clark 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Moss 

Williams 

Pong 

Muskle 

Qriffln 

Pack  wood 
NATS— 27 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

Bible 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Ervln 

Scott, 

Byrd. 

Goldwater 

WUllam  L. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Symington 

Cannon 

HolUnga 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Toung 

Dole 

McClure 

McGovom 

Nelson 

Pell 

Sparkman 


PRESENT    AND    GIVINO    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 2 
Johnston,  against 
Manafleld  against 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Gravel 

Qumey 

Hartke 

Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 

So  the  bill  (S.  2665)  was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  2665 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  In- 
ternational Develc^ment  Association  Act  (33 


Bennett 

Buckley 

Cook 

Domenlct 

Fannin 

Pulbrlght 
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U.S.C.  284  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor  la 
hereby  authorized  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
UiLlted  States  to  pay  to  the  Association  four 
annual  installments  of  $375,000,000  each  as 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  Fourth 
Replenishment  of  th*-  Resources  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  i>ay  for  the  United  States 
contribution,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion four  annual  Installments  of  (375,000.000 
each  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 

Sec.  2.  That  subsection  3(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-110  (87  Stat.  352,  September  21,  1973)  is 
amended  by  deleting  all  of  such  sut  section 
and  inserting  In  Its  place  the  following: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  per- 
taining to  gold.  shaU  take  effect  September  1, 
1974.". 


civil.  SERVICE  BETmCMENT  CREDIT  FOR  CERTAIN 
LANGUAGE  INSTRnCTORS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SESV- 
ICE    INSTITUTE,    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph  (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  subject  to  making  a  deposit  provided 
for  under  section  8334(c)  of  this  title,  service 
performed  after  June  30.  1948.  but  prior  to 
July  1.  1960.  as  a  language  instructor  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department  of 
State,  under  a  non-personal-servlces  con- 
tract, only  If  he  later  becomes  subject  to 
this  subchapter.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  fifth 
sentence  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  sentence : 
"The  Commission  shall  accept  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning 
service  for  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter 
of  the  type  described  In  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  subsection  and  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  individuals 
separated  from  Government  service  prior  to, 
on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  their  survivors;  but  no  annuity  or 
survivor  annuity,  or  Increase  In  any  such 
annuity  shall  be  payable  by  reason  of  sucti 
amendments  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I, move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SERV. 

ICEMEN      STILL      UNACCOUNTED 
FOR    IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wa« 
very  much  concerned  and  offended  by  a 
recent  vrtre  service  report  claiming  greed 
and  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  fsmiilles 
of  our  servicemen  still  missing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the  part  of 
VIVA,  Voices  in  Vital  America,  the  or- 
ganization which  represents  these  fam- 
ilies. 

The  article  suggests  that  families  so-e 
resisting  a  termination  of  missing  status 
so  they  may  continue  receiving  the  serv- 
iceman's benefits.  Likewise,  the  report 
suggests  that  VTVA  has  a  vested  interest 
in  keeping  the  status  uncertain. 
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Mr.  President,  my  cont(  ct  with  these 
families,  as  weU  as  with  V  rVA,  has  been 
quite  to  the  contrary.  i 

My  Impression  has  beeri  of  feunllles 
and  an  organization  whosa  sole  Interest&r 
are  In  finding  out  the  fate  of  these  miss- 
ing servicemen.  They  cannot  understand 
a  change  In  a  man's  status,  from  missing 
to  dead,  when  no  new  Information  has 
been  received. 

The  North  Vietnamese  cbntlnue  to  re- 
sist our  efforts  to  gain  ne^  Information 
about  the  missing  men. 

I  hope  that  world  opinion  eventually 
will  convince  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
cooperate.  If  they  have  |any  sense  of 
humanity,  they  will  not  dontinue  their 
scheme  of  silence.  ] 

Mr.  President,  these  families  have  en- 
dured enough  without  having  to  suffer 
the  himiillatlon  of  artlclesi  such  as  this. 

While  there  may  be  persbns  who  abuse 
our  system,  let  us  not  condoim  the  barrel 
because  of  a  possible  few  l^ad  apples. 

As  for  me,  I  believe  we  should  redouble 
our  efforts  to  determine  ^hat  has  hap- 
pened to  the  more  than  1^00  men  who 
are  still  imaccounted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia.  If  It  takes  10  more  yJBars,  let's  not 
give  up  until  the  fate  of  ievery  man  Is 
determined.  We  catmot  forget  these  men 
or  their  familie^.  They  have  given  far 
too  much  to  be  treated  with  ansrthlng 
less  than  the  utmost  respect. 


VIROINIA'S    COLLEGES  lAND    HEW: 
A  SPEECH  IN  THE  iSENATE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  jJr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again,  Virginia  »nd  a  number 
of  her  sister  States  find  themselves  coti- 
fronted  with  demands  froiri  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  imposition  of  racial  quotas  in 
their  educational  systems. 

These 'kinds  of  demands,  so  long  a 
source  of  controversy  in  th|e  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  now  are  being 
made  with  regard  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education.  I 

It  Is  true  that  HEW  daiies  that  It  is 
seeking  to  impose  quotas.  {It  uses  such 
words  as  "goals'"  and  "estiitates."  But  a 
quota  by  auiy  other  name  Isi  still  a  quota. 

In  Virginia's  case,  HEW  ^as  gone  be- 
yond the  quota  demand.  jThe  Depart- 
ment's Offlce  for  Civil  Rights  has  asked 
that  the  Governor  of  Virglijla  effectively 
surrender  his  authority  to  trjake  appoint- 
ments to  the  boards  of  visitors  of  State- 
supported  colleges — an  aut^iority  which 
he  must  exercise  under  thfe  statutes  of 
the  State. 

Yesterday  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Mills  E.  Go<|win,  Jr.,  had 
delivered  to  HEW  a  document  of  some 
900  pages  outlining  the  latest  plans  of 
the  State  for  aCBrmatlve  action  to  main- 
tain equality  of  opportunity  In  higher 
education.  ] 

This  document  represents  the  latest 
step  in  a  dialog  between  the  State  and 
HEW  which  began  in  1989.  It  Is  the 
seventh  major,  separate  submission  of 
Information  requested  by  HEW  and  pre- 
pared by  State  officials. 

Examining  this  new  doicimient  and 
some  of  the  earlier  submissions,  I  find 
myself  wondering  how  the  officials 
charged  with  responsibilltj  for  higher 


education  In  Virginia  have  had  time  to 
do  anything  but  prepare  reports  for  HEW 
over  the  past  few  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
this  enormous  paperwork  burden  hsis 
been  imposed  unecessarlly  on  the  State. 

It  is  the  position  of  Governor  Godwin, 
and  It  was  the  position  of  his  predeces- 
sor, that  In  the  area  of  higher  educa- 
tion, Virginia  is  in  compliance  with  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

No  person  In  Virginia  Is  excluded  from 
participation  In,  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
higher  education  program  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance — and  that  is  the  exact  re- 
quirement of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  record  shows  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion which  Virginia  has  taken  in  the  area 
of  equal  opportunity,  and  the  results  of 
that  actlOTi. 

Prom  1969  to  1973,  minority  enroll- 
ment in  4-year,  State-supported  insti- 
tutions increased  by  78  percent.  The  ma- 
jority of  this  increase  was  In  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges:  minority  enroll- 
ment in  predominantly  white  colleges  In- 
creased 344  percent,  while  white  enroll- 
ment in  these  institutions  rose  by  only 
26  percent. 

Moreover,  white  enrollment  In  pre- 
dominantly black  Institutions  has  in- 
creased 132  percent,  while  black  enroll- 
ment in  these  schools  rose  by  only  37 
percent. 

But  HEW  Is  not  satisfied. 

It  continues  to  seek  the  Imposition  of 
quotas — although  it  uses  other  names  for 
these  quotas.  Quotas  are  discriminatory 
and  do  vlolraice  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individual  citizens. 

In  addition  HEW  is  now  seeking  as- 
surance from  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
that  he  will  abandon  his  statutory  re- 
sponsibility to  exercise  his  own  best  judg- 
ment In  selecting  members  of  the  boards 
of  visitors  of  the  State-supported  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

In  a  response  to  a  Virginia  plan  sub- 
mitted in  February  of  this  year,  the  Offlce 
for  Civil  Rights  of  HEW  Included  this 
language.  I  am  quoting  now  from  the 
Department  of  HEW: 

We  are  apprised  that  the  president  of  each 
Institution  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Qovernor  as  to  appointments  to  the  board 
of  vtaltors  of  that  Institution.  We  seek  from 
the  president  of  each  Institution,  in  the  re- 
vised plan  (and  this  Includes  the  community 
coUege  system),  a  commitment  that  each 
president  wUl  take  all  reasonable  steps  to 
Identify  blacks  for  poeltlons  on  the  board 
of  visitors,  and  that  the  Oovemor  wlU  ap- 
point such  Individuals. 

No  reasonable  Governor  In  my  Judg- 
ment, could  acquiesce  in  such  a  demand 
The  people  of  Virginia  elect  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  the  laws  give  to  him  the  re- 
sponsibility for  appointments. 

In  a  letter  accompaylng  the  State's 
latest  submission  to  HEW,  Governor 
Godwin  ably  set  forth  the  State's  posi- 
tion. He  made  these  important  points- 

First.  Virginia  Is  in  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Second,  Virginia  has  continued  and 
will  continue  to  Insiire  the  maintenance 
of  equal  opportunity  In  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Third.    Setting   quotas   for   minority 


participation  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education  would  not  be  educationally 
sound. 

Fourth.  The  Governor  of  Vlrgnla  can- 
not legally  agree  to  relinquish  his  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  appointments  to 
boards  of  visitors. 

I  commend  the  Governor  for  his  sound 
and  forthright  position.  And  I  condemn 
HEW  for  its  demand  that  Virginia's 
Governor  surrender  his  legal  responsi- 
bility for  appointments. 

I  call  upon  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  Euad  Welfare  to  recognize 
Virginia's  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  State's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  equal  opportimity 
in  lilgher  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Governor  Godwin 
dated  May  28  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Peter 
E.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  Offlce  for 
Civil  Rights,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

commonweai.tk  of  virginta, 
Oftice  of  the  Governor, 
Richmond,  May  28,  1974. 
Mr.  Peter  E.  Holmes. 

Director.  Offlce  for  Civil  Rights,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holkes:  You  will  find  attached 
a  copy  of  "The  Plan  for  Equal  Opportimity 
In  Virginia's  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion: A  Shared  Responsibility."  This  most 
recent  plan  has  been  refined  In  response  to 
your  letter  to  me  dated  April  19,  1974. 

The  attached  plan  Is  a  single  document  and 
has  been  written  In  a  format  which  wUl  al- 
low easy  Identification  of  the  parts  of  the 
plan  and  the  nature  of  the  shared  respon- 
sibilities of  the  state-supported  Institutions, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  State  Council  of  High- 
er Education.  This  format  has  required  that 
portions  of  material  submitted  at  earlier 
dates  be  rewritten  for  Inclusion  In  a  con- 
solidated form.  The  attached  plan  does  not 
negate  any  commitment  made  In  any  earlier 
material  sxibmltted  to  you  by  any  Virginia 
Institution  or  agency. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  strong  belief  that  Vir- 
ginia U  In  full  compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  that  Virginia 
has  taken  those  afSrmatlve  actions  necessary 
to  ensure  continued  compliance  and  to  move 
us  forward  Into  a  leadership  position  In  the 
Important  area  of  equal  opportunity  In  high- 
er education.  The  attached  plan  clearly  states 
Virginia's  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
for  all  students  and  to  those  affirmative  ac- 
tions which  would  assist  minority  students 
attending  Virginia's  Institutions. 

The  citizens  of  Virginia  see  .dramatic  prog- 
ress on  every  hand  as  they  observe  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  relation  to 
Title  VT.  This  progress  can  be  clearly,  dem- 
onstrated by  the  results  of  the  past  five  years. 
At  four-year,  state-supported  Institutions 
from  1969  to  1973,  minority  student  enroll- 
ment increased  to  14,007.  This  K  an  Increase 
of  6,156  or  78  percent.  The  majority  of  this 
Increase  In  minority  student  enrollment,  58 
percent,  was  in  Virginia's  predominantly 
white  colleges.  They  enrolled  4.618  minority 
students  In  the  fall  of  1973.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  344  percent  over  1969,  and  while 
minority  enrollment  was  Increasing  at  this 
rate  in  predominantly  white  colleges,  the  en- 
rollment of  white  students  was  Increasing  26 
percent. 

Of  the  Increase  In  student  enrollment  in 
predominantly  white  senior  colleges  since 
1969    (30,809),    approximately   one    minority 
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student  has  enroUed  for  every  five  white  stu- 
dents. This  enrollment  pattern  closely  refiects 
the  fact  that  approximately  20  percent  of 
Virginia's  public  high  school  graduates  are 
minority  students. 

The   enrollment   of   minority   students   In 
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Mr.  THDRMOWD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  If  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  statement  by  the 


I  cannot  believe  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  approve  this 
action.  I  cannot  even  believe  that  the 
able  Secretary  of  HEW  would  approve  it. 
But  there  are  many  bureaucrats  in  this 


Virginia's  community  coUeges  Is  equally  dra-    able  ^nator  from  Virginia  is  correct —     Government;    and   when   one   of   them 


matlc  proof  of  Virginia's  successful  programs 
of  equal  opportunity  in  higher  education. 
P^om  1969  to  1973,  minority  student  enroll- 
ment Increased  by  382  percent  to  6,675  stu- 
dents. Minority  students  as  a  percentage  of 
total  enrollment  have  more  than  doubled  In 
these  five  years  to  nearly  13  percent,  the 
enrollment  of  white  students  Increased  by 
116  percent. 

The  Increased  enrollment  of  white  students 
In  predominantly  black  colleges  Is  also  clear. 
While  the  total  numbers  are  not  large,  the 
rate  of  Increase  and  trends  of  the  past  five 
yesu-s  show  that  white  student  enrollment 
has  Increased  132  percent  since  1969 — to  622 
students  for  the  fall  of  1973.  This  Increase 
compares  with  a  rate  of  Increase  of  37  per- 
cent for  minority  students  in  predominantly 
black  colleges.  Of  the  enrollment  Increase  of 
2,874  students  in  these  colleges,  approxi- 
mately one  white  student  enrolled  for  every 
eight  n>lnorlty  students.  This  trend  of  the 
past  five  years  has  led  to  an  Increased  white 
minority  presence  in  the  state's  predomi- 
nantly black  coUeges. 

As  Oovemor  of  this  Commonwealth,  with 
a  deep  personal  commitment  to  education, 
I  will  continue  to  work  for  quality  education 
and  to  make  my  decisions — and  to  encourage 
others  in  the  decision  making  process  to 
make  their  decisions — on  sound  educational 
bases.  Because  of  this  commitment  I  must 
state  my  strong  reservations  on  two  points 
in  your  letter  of  April  19,  1974. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  the  educational  pro- 
grams or,  for  that  matter,  the  affirmative 
action  programs  of  our  institutions  wotild 
be  benefited  by  setting  quotas  for  minority 
participation  in  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. I  firmly  believe  that  any  planning  proc- 
ess must  have  a  goal  which  all  those  Involved 
strive  to  attain.  In  Virginia,  this  goal  is  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  higher  educa- 
tion for  all  of  Virginia's  citizens.  I  believe  we 
have  attained  this  goal  and  that  our  future 
actions  will  continue  to  ensure  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  higher  education  without  regard 
to  race. 

Second,  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  several  years  in  the  appointments 
of  blacks  to  the  boards  of  visitors  of  the 
predominantly  white  institutions.  I  made  the 
first  such  appointment  as  Governor  in  1966. 
The  appointment  of  members  of  public 
boards  is  a  statutory  responsibility  vested 
In  this  state's  chief  executive  and  I  cannot 
bind  myself  in  advance  to  accept  recommen- 
dations from  whatever  source  they  may  come. 
In  short,  I  cannot  abdicate  this  responsibil- 
ity. As  Oovemor.  I  make  appointments  to 
boards  based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
Individuals  appointed.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  contrary  to  my  oath  of  offlce  and  compro- 
mise my  own  conscience. 

Again,  I  believe  the  attached  plan  sets  out 
Virginia's  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
in  higher  education  and  completely  fulfiUs 
the  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  now 
time  for  the  Offlce  of  ClvU  Rights  to  recog- 
nize the  progress  we  have  made  and  to  help 
Virginia  continue  its  movement  forward  in 
providing  quality  education  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Sincerely, 

Mnxs  E.  OoowiN,  Jr. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


and  I  am  sure  It  is,  coming  from  him — 
then  I  think  It  is  an  example  of  what 
HEW  may  be  attempting  to  do  not  only 
In  Virginia  now  but  In  other  States  of 
the  Nation  as  well. 

If  HEW  can  coerce  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  give  up  his  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  various  boards  and  com- 
missions to  which  he  has  authority  imder 
the  law  smd  to  which  he  is  mandated 
under  the  law  to  make  appointments, 
and  to  appoint  other  people  whom  he 
may  not  consider  as  well  qualified,  then 
we  have  reached  a  sorry  state  In  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
who  is  a  very  able  Governor  and  a  very 
fine,  patriotic  citizen,  will  protest  this 
to  the  utmost  and,  if  necessary,  take  It 
to  the  courts  of  the  land. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  at  all  that 
some  bureaucrat  here  in  Washington  can 
tell  the  Governor  of  a  great  Common- 
wealth of  this  Nation,  a  sovereign  State 
of  this  Nation,  that  he  must  appoint 
certain  people  to  offlce  or  that  he  must 
follow  the  recommendation  as  to  certain 
people  who  have  been  recommended  to 
him  for  appointment  to  offlce,  and  deny 
him  his  discretion,  his  good  judgment, 
and  his  reason  in  selecting  other  people 
whom  he  may  feel  are  better  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  matter  that  Is 
very  far  reaching.  In  1954,  when  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  was  decided, 
it  was  determined  that  no  child  of  any 
race  could  be  excluded  from  any  school. 
Now  the  courts  have  gone  further,  and 
they  are  holding  just  the  opposite — that 
you  can  force  a  child  of  one  race  to  go  to 
a  school  of  another  race  Just  to  bring 
about  racial  balance. 

In  this  case,  HEW  is  going  still  fur- 
ther. They  are  attempting  to  tell  the 
Governor  of  a  State  that  he  must  give  up 
his  prerogative  to  choose  the  person  he 
thinks  is  the  best  qualified  for  appoint- 
ment and  that  he  should  appoint  some- 
one else. 

I  believe  in  a  fair  opportunity  for 
everyone;  but  if  the  Federal  Government 
keeps  on  eroding  the  rights  of  the  States, 
if  it  keeps  on  chipping  away  the  powers 
of  the  States,  the  States  will  be  nothing 
more  than  territories.  After  all,  we  have 
51  sovereign  governments  In  this  country. 
We  have  50  States  governments  and  a 
Central  Government  in  Washington 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
commonly  called  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  States  have  powers  under 
the  Constitution.  They  have  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a  foreign  nation,  in  fact,  except 
those  which  were  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  Constitution  or 
in  some  amendments  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted. 

This  Is  a  thrust,  an  assault,  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  of  this  Nation.  Every 
Governor  In  this  country  ought  to  rise 
and  join  the  Governor  of  Virginia  in  pro^ 
testing  this  unreasonable,  illegal,  and  un- 
wise act  that  is  being  taken  by  HEW. 


takes  a  step  such  as  this,  which  goes  so 
far,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  call  a  halt. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  the  fine  presentation 
he  has  made  here  and  the  service  he  has 
rendered  in  calling  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  a  powerful  speech  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
just  made  on  behalf  of  a  basic  principle. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
served  as  Governor  of  the  State.  He  Is 
one  of  the  great  Governors  of  South 
Carolina,  one  of  the  great  Governors  of 
the  United  States.  I  know  that  he  would 
not  have  submitted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempting  to  dictate  to  him 
how  he  should  carry  out  his  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  who  elected  him  to  that 
high  offlce. 

I  know  well  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina's  conviction  as  he  expressed  It 
on  the  floor  a  moment  ago.  I  know  well 
the  present  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mills 
Godwin.  He  and  I  went  to  the  legislature 
the  same  day  In  1948.  We  have  been  close 
and  dear  personal  and  political  friends 
ever  since.  I  know  that  he  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  any  demands  made  by  them 
that  he  surrender  the  responsibility  given 
to  him  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
laws  of  Virginia  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  best  qualified  individuals  to 
the  high  positions  in  State  government. 
I  am  very  grateful,  indeed,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
the  State  I  have  the  responsibility  to  rep- 
resent would  be  equally  grateful  to  him 
for  his  comments  today. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too.  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  eloquent 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  those  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtrmont))  . 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia knows,  the  agonies  being  experi- 
enced by  his  State  of  Virginia  at  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
Identical  to  the  problems  of  at  least  nine 
other  States,  my  own  State  of  North  Car- 
olina included. 

This  Is  just  another  of  those  "class  ac- 
tion" matters  contrived  by  lawyers  either 
paid  by  or  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayers,  under  the  so-called  legal  serv- 
ices program.  It  is  no  accident,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  there  are  almost  Identical 
and  simultaneous  pressures  being  exerted 
by  HEW  In  10  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  one  thing  if 
there  were  evidence  of  discrimination— 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  denial  of  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  But  what  the 
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absurdity, 

such  an 

sral  courts 


distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
described,  and  what  his  di$ttngruished 
Governor  is  protesting.  Is  the  thrust  of 
contrived  racial  quotas  and  other  usur- 
pations of  the  very  clear  prerogatives  of 
State  government  and  the  Administra- 
tors of  State  educational  institutions. 

This  is  happening,  as  I  sayjin  my  own 
State,  and  it  is  an  abeolut 
Mr.  President,  for  there  to 
assault  by  HEW  and  the  Fee 
on  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  In- 
deed, it  Is  the  height  of  irony  that  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  I  has  leaned 
over  backwards,  in  the  view  if  many,  to 
go  along  with  the  process  o^  racial  de- 
segregation. I  think  it  can  bd  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  thqt  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  hap  been  one 
of  the  most  Uberal  universities  in  the 
entire  country  in  that  regardJ 

Yet,  according  to  news  reijorts  from 
my  own  State  and  based  on  conversations 
with  the  Governor  of  North  cirollna,  the 
Federal  Government  is  attempting  to  im- 
pose requirements  that  simply  cannot 
be  met  imder  the  budgetary  i  process  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  let  alone 
the  normal  processes  of  government. 

So  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  about 
time  that  Congress  did  so^ie  serious 
thinking  about  how  the  Federtil  Govern- 
ment is  hamstringing  the  development  of 
education  in  Virginia,  Nortn  Carolina, 
and  the  eight  other  Stated  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  Federal  arrogance.  No 
other  description  can  be  givqn  to  it.  It 
is  arrogance;  it  is  an  abuse  ol  power. 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  I  dare  say,  ha*  been  able 
to  spend  precious  little  time  r  uining  the 
university.  That  is  the  job  for  which  he 
was  hired.  No,  he  spends  his  I  Ime  trying 
to  meet  the  whims  and  caprices  of  bu- 
reaucrats who  descend  on  him  con- 
stantly. I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
same  is  not  true  in  Virginia,  Maryland. 
Georgia,  Florida,  South  Canollna.  and 
other  States  Involved  In  this  dtuation. 

It  is  a  waste  of  valuable  tioie  of  edu- 
cators; it  is  a  waste  of  moner,  which  Is 
already  in  too  short  supply.  .^  In  all,  it 
bolls  down  to  a  sort  of  tyranny,  and  the 
victims  of  It  are  the  young  people  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  they  will  be 
educated  in  and  by  institutions  which 
are  permitted  to  concentrate  on  the 
quality  of  education  instead  of  on  the 
quality  of  Integration. 

As  the  distinguished  Senatof  from  Vir- 
ginia said,  violence  Is  being  4one,  actu- 
ally, to  the  constitutional  rights  of  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

And  all  of  thils,  Mr.  President,  is  being 
prompted  by  so-called  cUss  action 
suits  and  other  contrivances  which  are 
being  financed  by  the  same  taxpayers 
who  are  burdened  by  this  Federal  non- 
sense. T 

I  commend  the  distinguish^  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  their  forthright 
statements.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Virginia  who  ha«  not  hesi- 
tated to  speak  out  on  this  ma|tter.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  la  the  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Governor  Godwin 
will  pitfsue  this  matter.  I  hop*  that  soon 
there  will  be  a  return  to  sanijty  in  some 
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of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In 
our  Federal  courts.  There  is  certainly  a 
crisis  of  deficiency  there  now. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
this  discussion  and  he  has  been  tremen- 
dously helpful  to  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
pointing  out  that  this  demand  on  Vir- 
ginia is  broader  than  just  Virginia  itself. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  eight  other 
States  beside  Virginia  are  involved  in 
these  demands  being  made  upon  them  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Educaticm, 
and  Welfare. 

I  submit  that  the  departments  here  in 
Washington  have  lost  sight  of  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  just  said  is 
so  very  Important;  namely,  that  we 
ought  to  provide  an  education  for  all 
children  in  each  of  the  States  involved 
and  the  children  themselves  are  hurt  the 
most  by  the  tactics  and  demands  being 
made  from  Washington  on  the  adminis- 
trator of  these  progrsmis  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  had  a  conversation  with 
an  Important  administrator  Ir.  education 
In  my  State  this  afternoon.  He  said: 

I  am  ready  to  quit.  I  have  had  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats looking  over  my  shoulder  to  the 
p)otnt  where  I  can  no  longer  do  my  job.  Every- 
thing we  do  la  wrong.  Every  day  there  Is  a 
new  regulation  or  a  new  requirement.  There 
are  25  new  requirements  lying  on  my  desk 
now  we  cannot  possibly  meet  and  I  have  to 
answer  them  by  June  10. 

I  think  that  is  the  date  he  said.  I  sub- 
mit this  is  tyranny  and  it  should  not  be. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  It  is 
tjrranny.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
Senator.  It  should  not  be  permitted  by 
the  executive  branch  of  Government.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  fed 
up  with  having  their  lives  nm  from 
Washington. 

During  the  last  recess,  the  Memorial 
Day  recess,  instead  of  taking  a  vacation. 
I  went  through  parts  of  four  counties  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  my  State :  Wise 
Coimty,  Russell  Coimty,  Smith  County, 
and  Washington  County.  Wise  Coimty  Is 
a  very  important  county  with  a  heavy 
coal  mining  operatlMi;  Washington 
County  is  heavUy  Involved  with  cattle; 
Ru-ssell  County  is  a  diversified  county. 
It  Is  a  splendid  and  beautiful  area. 

But  even^where  I  went  people  were 
talking  about  the  continued  domination 
by  Washington.  I  think  people  are  more 
aware  of  It  than  these  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats realize.  I  think  these  people 
ought  to  get  away  from  Washington.  I 
think  the  people  who  administer  these 
programs  should  go  out  and  discover 
what  the  people  think  in  the  States,  and 
the  counties,  and  in  the  localities  of  oiu- 
Nation. 

I  want  to  get  back  for  just  a  moment 
to  the  unusual  demand  made  by  HEW 
on  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  I  wish 
to  quote  two  sentences  from  his  reply. 
This  Is  on  the  question  of  committing 
himself  in  advance  to  make  appoint- 
ments of  any  names  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  him.  These  two  sentences  were 
in  Governor  Godwin's  letter: 


In  short,  I  cannot  abdicate  this  respon- 
Blblllty.  Ab  Qovemor  I  make  appointments  to 
boards  based  on  the  qualification  of  the  in- 
dividuals appointed.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  contrary  to  my  oath  of  office  and  com- 
promise my  own  conscience. 

I  admire  that  position  taken  by  Gov- 
ernor Godwin.  I  think  he  Is  exactly  right. 
I  think  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  exactly  wrong  in 
demanding  that  he  surrender  to  them 
this  statutory  power  of  appointment 
which  resides  in  the  office  of  Governor. 

These  people  in  Washington  were  not 
elected  to  be  Qovemor  of  Virginia.  We 
had  an  Interesting  election  in  Virginia 
last  November  and  the  people  of  Virginia 
made  their  choice.  They  chose  Mills  God- 
win as  their  Governor  and  under  the 
laws  of  Virginia  he  has  the  responsibility, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  make  appointments 
to  the  variolas  boards.  Yet  we  find  a 
group  here  in  Washington  wanting  him 
to  commit  In  advance  that  he  will  make 
appointments  based  on  what  someone 
else  thinks  the  appointments  should  be. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friends 
from  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina for  their  comments  today.  I  do  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  call  his  subordinates  In 
and  see  if  he  cannot  get  them  to  show 
some  restraint,  and  some  reasonable- 
ness, and  some  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  the  various  States  of  our 
Union. 

I  think  that  Is  an  obligation  which  the 
Secretary  has,  but  whether  he  assumes 
that  obligation  or  not  is  for  him  to  decide. 
It  Is  also  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to 
decide  whether  he  will  be  dictated  to  and 
whether  he  will  surrender  his  respon- 
slbilties  to  a  group  outside  the  State  of 
Virgina.  I  submit  that  Governor  Godwin 
will  not  surrender  his  responsibilities, 
and  I  applaud  him  for  the  position  he 
takes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
Senate  completes  lts_businesstod«^  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  thehour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
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of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  Umited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  2543,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  and  there  is  a  time  agreement 
on  that  measure.  Yea-and-nay  votes  may 
occur. 

Other  measures  which  are  eligible  for 
possible  callup  on  tomorrow  and  Friday 
and  on  which  roUcall  votes  may  occur  are 
the  following,  for  example,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  order  listed: 

The  House  message  relating  to  S.  1752, 
relating  to  a  Productivity  Commission. 

S.  3433,  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System. 

S.  2846,  a  bill  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  chemicals  for  safe  drinking 
water. 

S.  2201,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
settlement  of  damage  claims  relating  to 
opening  certain  spillways. 

S.  424,  a  bUl  having  to  do  with  the 
management  and  development  of  natural 
resource  lands. 

H.R.  11546.  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve. 

Conference  reports  can  also  be  called 
up,  and,  additionally,  calendar  measures 
cleared  for  action  can  be  called  up. 

So  yea-and-nay  votes  are  expected  to- 
morrow and  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres^d^nt, 
if  there  be  no  further  buslnessJrocome 
before  the  Senate,  I  moyg.,4iraccordance 
with  the  prevlou5.i»d«frthat  the  Senate 
stand  Inadjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'<jkj6k  noon  tomorrow. 

le  motion  was  sigreed  to;  and  at  5 : 39 
rTm.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  May  30,  1974. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29, 1974: 

Intehnational   Bakks 

WllUam  E.  Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  offices  Indicated: 

VS.  Governor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  6  years  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  6 
years;  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 

U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Federal  EInbuit  Administration 
John  C.  SawhUl.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion. (New  position.) 


Department  or  the  Trkasttbt 
Franclne  Neff,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Treas- 
urer   of    the    United   States,    vice    Romana 
Acosta  Banuelos,  resigned. 

In  the  U.S.  Navy 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion   to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 


LINE 


Clyde  C.  Andrews 
Merrill  H.  Sapplngton 
John  M.  DeLargy 
Randolph  W.  King 
Newton  P.  ToBB 
Joseph  L.  Coleman 
Albert  M.  Sackett 
WlUis  C.  Barnes 
Walter  Dedrtck 
George  F.  Ellis,  Jr. 
WUUam  H. 

McLaughlin,  Jr. 
Cleo  N.  MitcheU,  Jr. 
Donald  T.  Poe 
Richard  E.  Rumble 
Warren  H.  O'NeU 
Eugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr. 
Joseph  W.  Russel 
Robert  H.  Werthelm 
Ferdinand  B.  |toch 
Prank  S.  Hi 
Jiistin  E.  Lai^lle,  III 
Robert  J.  Hj 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Warren  M.  pone 


Francis  T.  Brown 
Jeffrey  C.  Metzel,  Jr. 
Owen  H.  Oberg 
WilUam  L.  Harris,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Wilson,  Jr. 
Wycllffe  D.  Toole,  Jr. 
John  G.  Williams,  Jr. 
Charles  W.  Cummlngs 
Paul  J.  Early 
Max  K.  Morris 
Fred  H.  Baughman 
Frank  W.  Corley,  Jr. 
John  S.  Kern 
William  N.  SmaU 
Robert  P.  Hilton 
George  E.  R. 

Klnnear,  II 
Stanley  8.  Pine 
WlUiam  L.  Read 
Burton  H.  Shepherd 
Robert  R.  Monroe 
David  P.  Emerson 
Ronald  J.  Hays 
Thomas  J.  Bigley 
Klnnalrd  R.  McKee 


/            MEDieAl 

CORPS 

Philip  < 
Donald 
Edwan! 

3.  Geib 
ii.  Custis 
'j.  Rupnlk 

0DPPLT 

CORPS 

Eugen^ 
Wendell 
Stuarf 
Willis^ 

A.  Grinstead, 
1  McHenry,  Jr 
J.  Evans 
1 M.  Oiler 

Jr. 

/ 

CIVIL  ENGINEER   CORPS 

Johri  R.  Fisher 
Kenbeth  P.  Sears 

/ 

DENTAL 

CORPS 

Rybert  W.  Elliott,  Jr. 

/ 

In   THE 

Army 

le  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
'Stotes,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  aec- 
tlons  3370  and  3383 : 

ARMY   PROMOTION  LIST 

To  he  colonel 
Adams,  Harold  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apostolu,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arzoomanlan,  Victor,  06&-16-4354. 
Barrena,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beattle.  Walker,  666-2&-0453. 
Blake,  MelvlUe  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blesse,  Henry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brandt,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  Conley  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gloss,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushlng,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donavan,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gagnon,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grainger,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grek,  Martin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hare,  Jack  V.,  46^-36-3783. 
Hetrick,  RusaeU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodges,  Gene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodgklns,  H.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUoway,  O.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Vernon  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hupp,  Jack  S.,  636-28-^4327. 
Hyberg,  Bengt  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Talmadge  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearney,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klagge,  Jules  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Malkln,  Earle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Humphrey,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlcholas,  Everett,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Ira  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pafenberg,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Cleavland  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendergast,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saufley,  Zack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  — 

Schulstad,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sylvester,  W.  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Pletereom,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiese,  Owen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winter,  Calvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Berg,    Harvey   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Campbell.  J.  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  T.  S.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Schaffert,  Roscoe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stang,  Johnny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10  Sec- 
tions 3366,  3367,  and  3383. 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Allen,  Harvey  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andes,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anthony,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barlow,  Anthony  H.,  628-30-S392. 

Barrett,  BUly  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauersfeld,  Virtus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bedard,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beddow,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belken,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benedict,  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blandino,  Walter  E..  69-44-9179. 

Boelling,  Randal  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brackeen.  Billy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Dan  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  W.  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brubaker,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burnette,  Luther.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cardln,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carey,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr.  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carr,  John  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapman,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cherry,  C.  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clay,  Brent  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofleld,  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbltt,  Herman  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damlco,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaPena,  Ramon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derbls,  Albin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dew,  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlgglns.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Porter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  W.  A.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eckhardt,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelage,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erskine,  L.  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falk.  Edgar  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeley,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrari,  Mario  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peuka.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher,  Lynn  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitz,  Loren  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flippen,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fosler,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman,  Dirk  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Oalyln.  John  L^  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GantUa.  Alberto  A.,  222-24-671' 
Garcia,  Manuel  H..  527-34-417'i . 
Glbney,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUbert,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glod,  Stanley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godbey,  Norman  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldstein.  Benjamin,  048-10-2*00. 
Gonzalez,  Carlos,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 
Green.  A.  J.  Jr.,  428-64-«019.      j 
Gullage.  Jamea  T.,  419-60-665li 
Quiley.  Harvey  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX] 
Hanke.  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   ! 
Hansen,  WUUam  E.,  518-36-361B. 
Harrington,  Peter  T.,  236-46-0«(l3. 
Hathaway.  Benjamin  W.,  432-6^7681. 
Helntz,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heynoelcl.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX6. 
Holloman,  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hope.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Robert  P.,  085-26-692(1. 
Huddles  ton,  Charles  R.,  446-30^4423. 
Hyde,  Jerry  L..  31 1-24-6343 . 
Isley.  Charles  C,  HI.  490-30-82  J9. 
Ixillano,  P.  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Merwyn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  lAmarr  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  T.  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ' 
King,  Jack  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudtson,  George  M.,  Jr.,  318-^6-8692. 
Lanier.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.     ! 
Lapasso,  Anthony  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larsen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavln,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lilly,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndenfeld,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liner.  Cornelius  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Loughmlller.  Donald  R.,  306-30i-7168. 
Lowery,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Lupoid,  Hugh  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  I 
Machno,  Edward  J..  016-20-104B. 
Magro.  M.  V.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.    [ 
Msigrogran,  Francis,  215-28-06^1. 
Maruzzella,   Prank   R.,  077-2444653. 
Mauney.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    ' 
McCoy.  James  L.  Jr..  016-22-7|ll6. 
McDaniel.  Young  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWaters,  John  R.,  240-4e-63lk. 
Melvln,  PrancU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX1 
Miller.  Clarence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montgomery,  Homer  A.,  416-3^1-2954. 
Montgomery.  R.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muehlberger.    Robert    M..    36&«28-0338. 
Mura,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   j 
Myers,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  J 
O'Connor,  T.  H.  Jr..  031-28-701$. 
Ogden,  Seward  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Jack  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         | 
Pavne.  Richard  A..  572-1 8-4644 J 
Pecquet,  Shelby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  Roy  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plckus.  Ross  G..  12^-28-7242. 
Plenkowskl,  Edward  C,  289-261-2699. 
Plstorius,  J.  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX., 
Platz.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pottenger.  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. , 
Provencher.  Paul  J..  021-26-19a|B. 
Ralmondo,  H.  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Remlch,  An  tone  P..  311-36-278(1. 
Roberts,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  h 
Sanchez,  PhUUp  V.,  55^-36-682$. 
Sanders,  T.  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segrest,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
SUvl,  Albert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneed.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnf ord.  Melvln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stout.  J.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomepuu,  Jurl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Horn,  James  E.,  416-50-66^1. 
Veytla,  Joe  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Volkmann.  Henry  P.,  124-12-18$6. 
Wagner,  Daniel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Ainn  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weggeland.  Oordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Waisler.  JuUan  B.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West,  Noland  M..  &59-3&-8642. 
Williams,  Lewis  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woda.  Seymour.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Theordore  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarbrough.  Ralph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachoe,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  C.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPI.AIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Dougharty,  Bernard   W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martlnka.  StanJey  V..  47e-2&-3721. 
Pearce,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vetter,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ASMT    NTTRSK 

To  be  lieutenant  coUmel 
Jaegger.  Robert  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James.   Doris   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jesse.  Florence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Modlgh.  Amle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raabe.  Betty  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MXniC.Al.    COBPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bachman.  Richard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAl.    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Boffoly.  Richard  L.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buehler,   Vaughn  R.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MarheXsky,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powers.  Clayton  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TwltcheU.  Harold   P.;   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Welch.  C.  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
xnent  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  XJ.S.C.,  sections  591,  693,  and  694: 

-     MXDIC&L    SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Coalson,  Embry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMr    PROMOTION    LIST 

To   be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kaiser,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To   be  lieutenant  colonel 
Atkins,  Raymond  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   SERVICE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

AngUn,  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bloomstrom,  Albert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chenoweth,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crlppen,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forrest.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gruberg.  Kermlt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ledbetter,  Rene  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall,  Angxis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Massa,  Emlllo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  WUllam  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rushing,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sargent,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steinberg,  Sidney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stones,  Carl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Werner.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltelaw.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  State*,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  VS.C.,  section 

WUFB. 

KXOICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hilton,  James  M.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moore,  Hylan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reaves,  Leonard  E.  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zakl,  Saleh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Ouard  officers  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  UJ3.C..  section  3386: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Copeland,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Glenn  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


DavU.  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DeLee.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Durham.  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Effing.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plynn,  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  WUey  V.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latta.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McLendon.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orr.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price.  Clyde  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sterbenz.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stonno.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Archie  O.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowing-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  for  appointment  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  U.S.C.,  section 
3385: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Acosta-Rosarlo,  R.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger,  Bill  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  Urban  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Best,  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bledlger,  Paul  N.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bingham.  Junior  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonenfant,  Norman  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brokmann,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buggy,  Clair  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett,  Edwin  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CapeUen.  Earle  M.  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Jackie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clardy,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connery.  Joseph  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conva,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford,  Cody  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Don  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devlne,  Donn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dvmn,  Wesley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  James  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peeney.  Llnwood  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preltas,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ganulin,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays,  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heaton.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Howard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlatte,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlmsel.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holder,  Arnold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Donald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Freddie  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Hayden  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klefer,  Lawrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leege.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uepert.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Clarence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Arthur  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maynard.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McC\irry.  Asben  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McQlllen,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan.  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nielsen.  Franklin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pascoe,  Kenneth  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  WUllam  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogue.  J.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powers,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Lloyd  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pxirtle,  Herbert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramey.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roland,  Alan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwolkert,   James  F.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shackelford,  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemake.  Robert  L.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Leland  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Smith,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stttzlnger.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storer.  Duane  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  WUllam  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Harold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  James  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Keuren,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Holman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters,  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warncock.  Luther  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasson,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Yates.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Nelson.  Roy.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bradley,  Douglas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burk,  Houston  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudmore,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holslnger,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markert,  George  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mayo.  Dominic  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In   the   Navt 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  for  temp>orary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Apodaca.  Paul  Joseph. 

Bledsoe,  John  Richard. 

Bradford,  BlUy  Cleveland. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  UJ5. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Abenante,  Ralph  Pasquale. 

Allen,  Richard  Roy. 

Anderson,  Jackson  Ray. 

Archibald,  Robert  John  m. 

Bablngton,  David  Clark. 

Black,  Harold  Baxter. 

BouchiUon,  James  Dennis. 

Brooks,  Harold  Parquahar. 

Brumlt,  Larry  David,  Jr. 

Christiansen,  Robert  Canute. 

Cunningham,  Lawrence  Michael. 

Dennis,  Jackie  Lee. 

Dickinson,  Edwin  Lincoln. 

Dougherty,  James  Harold. 

Duckworth,  Ge<»-ge  Earle. 

Franklin.  Harrison  Lee.  > 

Gochenaur.  George  Earl. 

Gray.  Ivan  Errol. 

Hannon,  BiUie  Gene. 

Harris,  Donald  Edward. 

HarvUle,  Robert  Albert. 

Hawks,  Oda  Ellis. 

Herrlngton,  HoUls  Frank. 

Hlnman,  Leroy  ThomM. 

Hodges,  Byron  Wayne. 

Horton.  WUllam  Glennwood. 


Johnson,  James  Dewey.  Jr. 
Johnston.  Jerry  Robert. 
Johnston,  Richard  Earl. 
Jones,  Richard  Leonard. 
Jorgenson,  Richard  Cltdr. 
Kannegieser,  Andrew  Anthony. 
Kinner,  Richard.  Edward. 
Kondzlela,  Jack. 
Lafond.  Paul  Arthur. 
Larock,  Francis  Joseph. 
Lear.  Gerald  Shirley. 
Lipinskl,  John  Bernard. 
Lutes,  Jack. 

McCarthy,  John  James,  Jr. 
McCormack,  Walter  PYancls. 
McDonald,  Thomas  Henry,  Jr. 
McManus,  Theodore  Glenn. 
Meade,  Joe  Davis,  ni. 
MUler.  Gerald  Jeffery. 
Moudry,  Joseph  Ralph. 
Myers,  Edward  Frederick. 
Mjrrlck,  Jerry  Eugene. 
Offield,  John  Dale. 
Olson,  Neal  Donald. 
Owen,  Harold. 
Owens,  James  Clarence. 
Parrlsh,  Wendell  Lee. 
Patterson,  Richard  Lawrence. 
Pitzer,  Richard  Lee. 
Pochkowski,  Joseph  Daniel. 
Posey.  James  Arthur,  Jr. 
Price,  Loyd  Harold.  — 

Rearer.  Thomas  Charles. 
Reddlx,  Charles  John. 
Reynolds,  Eugene  Nicholas. 
Richardson,  David  Lee. 
Rlchey,  James  Horace. 
Rouse,  Fred  Lawson. 
Sadowskl.  Donald  Edward 
Seals,  WUllam  Tinmian 
Seymour,  John  Clinton 
Smith,  Charles  Frederick 
Soule,  Louis  Manley 
Spata.  August 
Spencer.  Sidney  Thomas 
Stoeel.  Stanley  Lewis 
Stroup.  WUllam  Emory 
Swelgart,  Donald  Richard 
Tellman,  Donald  Francis 
Terryberry,  Kenneth  Charles 
TUlery.  Donnle  V 
Tounzen.  Albert  C.  Jr 
Truman.  Harold  Stanley 
Turnqulst.  Arnold  Clifford 
Wells,  Eugene  Arthur 
WUson,  Robert  Henry 
Wlltzlus.  Lawrence  N.,  Jr 
Wlndell.  Marlon  Almond 
Wlnslow.  Robert  Leon 
Woods  Melvln  Isaac 
Young.  Harold  James 

In  the  Marine  Coars 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel : 

Glen  8.  Aspinwall  Harold  J.  Field,  Jr. 

Donald  R.  Austgen  Daniel  J.  Ford 

Thomas  J.  Ayers  Arthur  D.  Friedman 

Howard  G.  Balogh  Joseph  P.  Oagliardo. 
Carl  L.  Battlstone  Jr. 

Don  D.  Beal  Elmer  T.  Oarrett,  Jr. 

Olen  T.  Beauchamp  Donald  E.  OUlum 


Roy  L.  BeUl  Harold  G.  Glasgow 
Kenneth  H.  Berthoud.  Richard  W.  Goodale 

Jr-  George  O.  Goodson,  Jr. 

John  H.  BlaLr  Marcus  J.  Gravel 

Daniel  Z.  Boyd  Johnny  O.  Gregerson 

WlUlam  C.  Brltt  Jerome  T.  Hagen 
WUllam  G.  Carson.  Jr.  WiUUm  J.  Halllsey,  Jr. 

Logan  Cassedy  James  J.  Harp 

Don  R.  Chrlstensen  Donald  L.  Harvey 

Bernard  E.  Clark  Thomas  M.  Heam 

Frank  A.  Clark  Robert  W.  Heesch 

Fred  E.  Clark,  Jr.  James  H.  Hlggins 

James  E.  Clark  Robert  J.  Henley 

Clayton  L.  Comfort  Charles  W.  Henry,  Jr. 

John  C.  Conlln  Ralph  P.  Holt 

Richard  M.  Cooke  Joseph  E.  Hopkins 

Gregory  A.  Corliss  Walter  P.  Hutchlns 

Stanley  D.  Cox  John  K.  Hyatt,  Jr. 

WlncheU  M.  Craig,  Jr.  MUton  E.  Irons 

Daniel  C.  Daly  Floyd  J.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Darren  U.  Davidson  Herschel  L.  Johnson. 
Clyde  D.  Dean  Jr. 

Richard  G.  Deem  Mannon  A.  Johnaon. 
Charles  F.  Dlnlnger,  Jr. 

Jr.  Martin  D.  Julian 

BiUy  R.  Duncan  James  P.  Kehoe 

John  H.  Dunn  David  A.  KeUy 

Arthur  J.  Eagan  John  A.  Klnnlburgh 

Raymond  W.  Edwards  Charley  W.  Knapp 

WUllam  R.  Eleazer  Howard    M.    Koppen- 
Gerlt  L.  Penenga  haver 

John  P.  Kraynak  Alfred  W.  Ruete.  Jr. 

Donald  Q.  Layne  Amerlco  A.  Sardo 

Chester  A.  Liddle.  Jr.  Ernest  R.  Savoy 

Bertram  A.  Mass  Raymond  A.  Shaffer 

Byron  E.  Madden  Robert  R.  Sheahan 

Leroy  A.  Madera  John  E.  Sinclair 
Albert  H.  Manhard,  Jr.  Craig  S.  Smith 

Bennie  H.  Mann.  Jr.  Joseph  N.  Smith 

James  O.  McCormlck  Kenneth  E.  Smith 

Jack  D.  McCrelght  David  A.  Spurlock 

Richard  C.  McEtonald  MerUn  V.  Statzer 

James  J.  McMonagle  Ray  A.  Stephens 

John  H.  Miller  John  C.  Studt 

WlUlam  S.  MHler.  Jr.  Richard  A.  SxUik 

Michael  P.  Murray  John  L.  Thatcher 

Michael  J.  Needham  Ro^rt  H.  Thompson 

Ronald  E.  Nelson  William  H.  Tiernan 

Merrill  S.  NewbUl  Bruce  A.  Truesdale 

Thomas  P.  Nugent  Richard  T.  Trundy 

James  K.  O'Rourke  David  8.  Twining 

Earl  P.  Pierson.  Jr.  James  R.  Vandenelzen 

Bert  R.  Pitcher.  Jr.  David  H.  Wagner 

Charles  F.  Pitchford  James  H.  Walker 

Walter  S.  PuUar.  Jr.  Robert  P.  Walling 

Thomas  P.  QuaUs  Joseph  J.  Went 

John  M.  Rapp  Clair  E.  WUlcox 

J.  C.  Rappe  WUlard  J.  Woodrlng, 
Arvld  W.  Realsen  Jr. 

Edward  D.  Resnlk  Earnest  G.  Young 

Donald  G.  Roblson  Frank  Zlmolzak 
Cledwyn  P.  Rowlands 

The  following  named  cheers  of  the  w*T^tl» 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  colonel: 
Frederick  P.  Anthony  Edgar  J.  Love 
Alphonse  J.  CasteUanaRobert  R.  Norton 
WlUlam  A.  Donald       Donald  E.  Schneider 
Charles  Edwards  Robert  H.  Schultz 

Wilbur  D.  Everett        Henry  W.  Steadman 
Paul  S.  FrappoUo  Robert  L.  Talbert 

Robert  D.  Jones  PhllUp  P.  Upschulte 

John  Kovach.  Jr.  Clifford  D.  Warfleld 


HOUSE  OF  REFRESEl^TATIVES— Wednesday,  May  29, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Wayne  Yeager.  St.  Timothy  Epis- 
copal Church.  Masslllon,  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

O  God  our  Father,  for  this  Nation 
made  from  many  kindreds  and  tongues, 
its  mountains,  prairies,  oceans  with  foam, 
its  hopes,  its  dreams,  successes  and 
failures,  for  those  who  served  and  sacri- 
ficed, we  thank  Thee. 

Help  US,  to  defend  our  liberties,  pre- 


serve our  unity,  uphold  what  is  right, 
abhor  what  is  wrong,  and  perform  that 
which  is  just.  In  peace,  preserve  us  from 
corruption,  in  trouble  defend  us  from 
suffering.  Make  us  equal  to  our  high 
trusts,  reverent  in  the  use  of  freedom, 
just  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  gener- 
ous in  the  protection  of  weakness. 

Turn  our  hearts  back  to  Thee  by  for- 
giving us  for  what  we  have  been,  amend- 
ing us  for  what  we  are.  and  directing 


us  what  we  shall  be.  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  S^iate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton,  one  of  Its  clerki,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  parsed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  ^ouse  of  the 
following  title : 

HJl.  1817.  An  act  to  provldel  for  the  strik- 
ing of  natlonjtl  medals  to  honor  the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  [ 

The  message  also  announjced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  $l  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  ihe  House  is 
requested :  J 

S.  521.  An  act  to  declare  thai  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  oy  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Cheyknne-Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  j 

S.  806.  An  act  to  amend  thi  act  of  June 
30,  1944,  an  act  "to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment", and  for  other  purposeaf 

S.  2137.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953,  20  V.3.6.  65a),  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  qf  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  so  as  to  aujthorlze  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  [Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  fhe  purposes 
of  said  act; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  amend 
Scenic   Rivers   Act    of    1968    b 
a  segment  of  the  New  River 
component  of  the  National  W: 
Rivers  System; 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  ti|)proprlatlons 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commls^on  for  fiscal 
year  1976; 

S.  3368.  An  act  to  authorize  I  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  Tjnlted  States 
in  tnist  for  the  Abeentee  Shawlnee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

S.  3359.  An  act  to  authorlzej the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  qnlted  States 
In  trusc  for  the  Citizen  Band  i  of  Potawat- 
omi  Induns  of  Oklahoma;  and] 

S.  Con.  Res.  88.  Concurrent  r^lutlon  au^ 
thorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  bearings  and  final  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam- 
paign Activities. 


tie  WUd  and 
designating 
a  potential 
and  Scenic 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  COlfFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  14013,  iFURTHER 
SUPPLEMENTAL  AI^PROPRIA- 

TIONS,    1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speater.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  14013,  mak- 
ing further  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ju^e  30,  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ff'om  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONTKSXNCS  Rkpokt  |H.  Rzft.  ifro.  93-1070) 
The  Committee  of  Conference^  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiisee  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  t^e  bill  (BJl. 
14013)  "making  supplemental!  appropria- 
tions for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes."  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommand  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows:         1 

That  the  Senate  recede  from!  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  4,  12.  21,  22,  2^,  25,  36,  37 
38,  40.  43.  44.  47,  51.  53,  69.  61,  6t,  63,  65.  67, 
84.  90.   109.   131.    133.    139.   and]l62. 

That  the  House  recede  from  fts  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendflMnts  of  the  ^nate  num- 
bered 2.  5,  8.  9,  10,  13,  14.  24„  32,  39,  60, 
57.  64,  79.  81,  82.  83,  S6,  89.  93,196,  98.  102. 


103,  104,  105,  108,  no.  111,  113,  114,  115,  116, 
117.  118,  119,  120,  lai,  122,  128,  129,  130, 
132,  138,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146, 
147,  148,  149,  150,  161,  162,  163,  154,  155, 
156,  157,  158,  169,  160,  161,  164,  166,  166, 
167,  and  168,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows :  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "9309,176,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  fn»n  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$251,350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "9100,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  n\imbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$400,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum.  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,265,584,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$370,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

PRIVSNTIVB    HEALTH    SKBVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Preventive 
Health  Services",  $3,600,000.  of  which  $2,600.- 
000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  Title  I  of  the 
Lead-Based  Paint  Poison  Prevention  Act  of 
1974. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  66,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,188,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$21,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  68:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$170,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  86 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  86.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Jleu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$225,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  94,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  95 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  95,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$39,800,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  97,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

Federal  Highway  Administration:  Tnter- 
Amerlcan  Highway 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  (sec.  212),  $56,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  99 ;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  99,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  sa  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$47,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  100:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  100, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment  Insert:  "$2,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  101,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$12,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  107,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  e^n  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  s\im  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$220,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  134:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  134,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$26,914,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  136 :  That  ihe  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  135,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$28,885,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Afftendment  numbered  136:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  136,  and  agree 
to  th*  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$22,093,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  137:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  137,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $3,761,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1,  8,  11, 
15,  16,  18,  19.  20,  26,  27,  28,  29.  31.  83,  41,  42. 
46,  48,  49.  63.  64.  65,  60.  66.  69,  70,  71.  72.  73, 
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74.  75.  76,  77,  78,  80.  87.  91.  92,  106,  112,  123 
124, 125. 126, 127, 163  and  169. 
George  Mahon, 
Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Roonet, 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
WuxiAM  H.  Natcher, 
Daniel  J.  P^ood, 
Tom  Steed, 
John  M.  Slack, 
Julia  Bctler  Hansen, 
John  J.  McPall, 
Eltord  a.  Cederberc, 
William  E.  Minshall, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Howard  W.  Robison, 
Garner  E.  Shriver, 
Robert  C.  McEwen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren  O.  Macntjson, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btro, 
Gale  W.  McGbe, 
Mike  Mansfield, 
William  Proxmire, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Daniel  K.  iNotrrE, 
Ernest  P.  Hollinos, 
Birch  Bath, 
Milton  B.  Young. 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Norris  Cotton, 
CuFPtso  P.  Cask 

(except    amendment    No. 
16). 
Hiram  L.  Fono, 
Sdwaro  W.  Brooke, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 
Richard  S.  Schwxiker 
(except    amendment    No. 
162), 
Hxnrt  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conterence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
14013)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
for  other  piuposes,  submit  the  foUowlng 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

Title  I 

CHAPTER    I.    department    OF    AGRICULTURE 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 
Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  language  authorizing  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  an  RngiiBh  language 
school  at  Tuxtla  Gutierrez.  Chiapas,  Mex- 
ico, for  chUdren  of  employees  of  the  Animal 
and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican-American  Screwworm 
Program. 

Food  and  NutHtion  Service 
Food  Stamp  Program 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $500,000- 
000  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $450,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 


.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Operations 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  $23,661,000  for 
"Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Opera- 
tions" Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $26,161,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  the 
total  funds  provided  shaU  be  distributed  as 
follows : 

$1,161,000  to  Implement  Section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-251  for  development  of  a  source 
of  water  supply  for  the  communities  of  Wal- 
ton. SlssonvUle,  Pocatallco  and  GandeevlUe. 
West  Virginia;  Arkansas  $76,800;  Northeast 
United  States  $1,497,500;  Northwest  United 
States  $7,350,000;  Mississippi  Area  $8,849,000; 
Missouri  Area  $2,375,000;  North  Dakota 
$750,000;  and  Administrative  Expenses 
91,801,700. 

DEPENDENT   AGENCIEa 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  $250,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  retroactive  funding 
of  the  study  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  The  conferees  wUl  expect  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  future  to 
not  proceed  with  unfunded  projects  prior  to 
receiving  approval  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

CHAPTER   n. — DEPARTMENT   OP   DEFENSE — 
MILITART 

Military  personnel 
MUltary  Personnel,  Navy 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $16,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$20,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  strength  accounting 
system  In  the  Navy  resulted  In  an  overstate- 
ment of  actual  strength.  This  overstatement 
has  now  been  corrected  making  the  further 
reduction  by  the  Senate  possible. 
Operation  and  maintenance 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Navy 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $309,175,- 
000  instead  of  $242,475,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $341,675,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Navy  requested  $169,600,000  for  readi- 
ness Improvements.  The  House  allowed  $99,- 
300,000  for  this  purpose.  The  Senate  In- 
creased the  amount  by  $25,000,000  allowing 
a  total  of  $124,300,000.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  an  amount  of  $111,800,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose. 

The  Navy  also  requested  $119,700,000  for 
fuel  price  increases.  The  House  allowed  $110,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  provided  $184,200,000  be- 
cause of  a  fuel  price  increase  announced  by 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DBA)  to  be  ef- 
fective AprU  1,  1974. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  an  Increase  of 
$164,200,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974  to  cover  fuel  price 
increases. 

The  conferees  are  aware  that  DSA  Included 
In  the  April  price  Increase  a  surcharge  de- 
signed to  generate  an  additional  $56.8  million 
over  their  actual  charges  for  procurement  of 
petroleum  products  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year.  This  surcharge  Is  to  recoup  a 
possible  loss  mciured  by  the  DSA  Stock  Fund 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  conferees  believed  the  surcharge 
to  be  excessive  and  accordmgly  reduced  the 
combined  Navy  and  Air  Force  request  by  $30 
million.  DSA  shotild  adjtist  Its  biUIngs  to 
these  military  departments  so  the  reduction 
wlU  not  affect  their  approved  programs. 


Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $251,350.- 
000   Instead  of  9224,650,000   as  proposed   by 
the  House,  and  9261.360,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Air  Force  requested  9262,800,000  for 
fuel  price  Increases.  The  House  allowed  9200,- 
000.000.  Because  of  the  fuel  price  Increase  ef- 
fective AprU  1,  1974.  the  Senate  provided 
9236,700.000  for  thU  purpose. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  an  Increase  of 
$226,700,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1974  to  cover  fuel  price 
increases. 

Operation  and  Maintenance.  Navy  Reserve 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $21,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$17,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  increase  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  price  increase  effective  AprU  1,  1974. 
Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  Rjrce 
Reserve 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $9,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $7,000  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  in- 
crease Is  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  fuel  price 
increase  effective  AprU  1,  1974. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air  National 
Guard 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $22,300- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $14  - 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
Increase  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  fuel  price 
increase  effective  AprU  1,  1974.  The  increase 
wUl  also  aUow  92  Air  National  Guard  flying 
units  to  malntaUi  proficiency  and  operational 
readiness  during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  requires  that  92  Air  National  Guard 
fiylng  units  planned  and  budgeted  for  In 
fiscal  year  1974  be  retained  In  the  Guard. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  Air  National 
Guard  should  be  maintained  at  the  present 
92  flying  units  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  conferees  further  agree  that 
the  92  flying  units  should  be  maintained  In 
fiscal  year  1975  and  subsequent  years.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  most  modern  aircraft 
avaUable  for  these  fiylng  units,  as  well  as  to 
program  more  modern  aircraft  for  them  in 
future  years. 

Procurement 
Procurement  of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Com- 
bat Vehicles,  Army 

Amendment  No.  12.  Appropriates  $71,100  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$58,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $47,400,000 
for  133  M60A1  battle  tanks,  as  proposed  by 
the  Houi=e,  Uistead  of  $34,900,000  for  96  such 
tanks  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Procurement    of   Ammunition,    Army 

Amendment  No.  13.  Appropriates  $150,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$200,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  House  has  proposed  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  $68,000,000  from  the  ammunition  re- 
quest In  which  the  Senate  concurred,  and 
the  Senate  had  proposed  an  additional  reduc- 
tion of  $30,000,000. 

Other  Procurement,  Army 
Amendment  No.  14.  Appropriates  $35,500,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
945,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  additional  re- 
duction of  910,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Aircraft  Procurement.  Navy 
Amendment  No.  16.  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  t<i  appropriate 
»95,0OO.0OO  instead  of  $153.700  000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $113,00  9,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amenpment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  th#  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  dele- 
tion of  $39,000,000  for  six  KC-130  tanker 
aircraft  for  the  Marine  Corps,  a;  id  $1,700,000 
for  Initial  spares  for  those  a  Ircraf t.  The 
House  had  propyosed  funding  the  aircraft 
and  spares.  Requests  which  failed  author- 
ization were  deleted. 

Shipbuilding    and    Converslm,    Navy 

Amendment  No.  16.  Reported  In  technical 
dlsagreen>ent.  The  managers  onl  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  %t  recede  and 
concur  tn  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $24,8C  0.000.  ] 

The  $24,800,000  was  budgete<^  to  preserve 
the  option  for  changing  the  Iconstructlon 
rate  of  the  Trident  submarine  should  that 
prove  desirable.  The  House  deleted  the  funds 
and  the  Senate  proposed  that  tim  $24,800,000 
be  provided. 

Other  Procurement,  Nivy 

Amendment  No.  17.  Appropriates  $100,- 
800,000  Instead  of  $108,300,000  a^  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $93,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  i 

The  Senate  concurred  In  the  ^ouse  reduc- 
tions and  proposed  an  additional  reduction 
of  $15,000,000.  The  conferees  agteed  to  a  re- 
duction of  $7,500,000.  I 

Aircraft  Procurement,  Alrt  Force 

Amendment  No.  18.  Reported  lln  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on]  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  tci  appropriate 
$107,700,000  instead  of  $294,000(000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $244,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  1 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  conc\ir  In  the  antendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  oj  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  require  that  the 
$5,800,000  requested  to  modify  j  a  third  fa- 
tigue test  article  for  the  C-bi^  aircraft  be 
completed  with  research  and  development 
funds,  as  proposed  by  the  House.  This  fa- 
tigue test  article  Is  not  an  operational  piece 
of  equipment.  It  was  bought  vnth  research 
and  development  funds,  and  ii  Is  used  to 
continue  fatigue  testing  of  CfSA  aircraft 
structures.  The  $6,800,000  has  Ibeen  trans- 
ferred to  the  Research,  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation,  Air  Force  appropriation.  Re- 
quests which  failed  authorization  were  de- 
leted. { 

Missile  Procurement,  Air  {Force 

Amendment  No.  19.  Reported  lln  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on{  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  ta  appropriate 
$11,400,000  Instead  of  $27,000,000  as  propos- 
ed by  the  Senate.  The  House  lias  proposed 
no  funds  for  this  ^proprlatlon. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  $15,600,000  to 
buy  expendable  tactical  drones  ^d  $11,400,- 
000  to  buy  AQM-34V  recoverable  tactical 
drones.  The  conferees  agreed  tt  fund  only 
the  AQM-34V  recoverable  drones; 

Other  Procurement.  Air  Poroe 

Amendment  No.  20.  Rep>orted  iln  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$82,400,000  Instead  of  $97,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hoiise  and  $86,200,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  $i.800.000  for 
the  Continental  Operations  Range  which  the 
House  had  deleted.  The  conferee  agreed  to 
the  Ho\ue  position  with  the  uilderstandlng 
It  will  be  reconsidered  in  thef  fiscal  year 
1976  appropriation  bill.  ] 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  ah  additional 
reduction  of  $15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 


Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation, 
Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  21.  Appropriates  $5,800,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Senate 
had  deleted  all  funds  from  this  apprc^rla- 
tlon. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  $6,800,000 
to  complete  the  modification  of  the  third  fa- 
tigue test  article  for  the  C-5A. 

Appropriation  contingency 

Amendment  No.  22.  Deletes  "Appropria- 
tion Contingency"  language  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

CHAPTER  m.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Amendment  No.  23:  Deletes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,550,000  for  "Federal  Payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia"  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $6,901,- 
OOO  for  "General  operating  expenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,859,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTEB  rV.  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Indochina  postwar  reconstruction  assistance 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $49,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $15,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  agreeing  to  the  full  House  allowance  of 
$49,000,000  as  an  additional  amount  for  Indo- 
china Postwar  Reconstruction  Assistance  for 
South  Vietnam,  the  conferees  agree  that  no 
new  Development  Loan  Funds  should  be 
made  available  to  South  Vietnam  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Disaster  relief  assistance 
Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriation  Act,  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-240)  to  allow  the  use  of 
funds  under  disaster  relief  assistance  for  re- 
lief assistance  in  all  the  drought-stricken 
nations  of  Africa  instead  of  Just  the  Sahel 
region  and  makes  the  funds  available  until 
expended. 

Department  o/  State — Migration  and 
refugee  assistance 
Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  $260,000  for  the  "Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross"  subject 
to  authorizing  legislation  being  enacted  Into 
law. 

CHAPTER   v.   VETERANS   ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
make  the  funds  provided  for  compensation 
and  pensions  available  until  expended. 

rUNDS  APPBOPRIATXD  TO  THE  FRSSIDKNT 

Disaster  relief 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  appropriate  $32,600,- 
000  Instead  of  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  changing  the  heading  to 
"Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President"  In- 
stead of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  $32,600,000,  together  with  a  higher 
than  anticipated  carryover  of  $88,600,000,  will 
provide  the  fxill  $121,200,000  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  needed  for  all  131  presently 
declared  disasters.  This  Includes  the  recent 
tornadoes  that  devastated  the  Midwestern 
States.  The  Congress  stands  ready  to  provide 
any  additional  funds  that  are  necessary  for 


disaster   relief   when   funding   requests   are 
considered  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER     VI.     DEPARTMENT    OF    THE     INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $400,000 
for  "Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Resource  management",  instead  of  $300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $450,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  are  in  agreement  that  of  the  total 
amount  reprogrammed  from  \inobllgated 
pollution  abatement  projects  in  "Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Construction 
and  anadromous  fish",  $440,000  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Storrle  Lake  Dam,  Las  Vegas 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New  Mexico. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGEICTTLTUKE 

Forest  Service 
Amendment  No.  31 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  provides  that  $6,213,000  for  Insect  and 
disease  control  under  the  heading  "Forest 
Protection  and  Utilization,  Forest  land  man- 
agement" shall  remain  available  until 
e.\pended. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WeXFARX 

Amendment  No.  33 :  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Ofjflce  of  Edtication 
Amendment  No.  33;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Offlce  of  Education 
Indian  Education 

Notwithstanding  any  regulation  of  the  Of- 
flce of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part  A 
appropriated  under  this  head  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1974,  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  allocation  as  provided  by  law  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  Alaska  in  response  to 
applications  received  on  or  before  May  30, 
1974. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    VH.    DEPARTMENT    OF   LABOR 

Manpoxcer  Administration 
Amendments  Nos.  34,  36,  and  36:  Appro- 
priate $2,265,584,000  for  "Comprehensive 
manpower  assistance".  Instead  of  $2,048,584,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,546,684,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  total 
includes:  $370,000,000  for  public  service  em- 
ployment under  Title  n  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  tuid  Training  Act,  instead 
of  $250,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $412,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
$260,000,000  for  public  service  employment 
under  section  6  of  the  Emergency  Employ- 
slve  Employment  and  Training  Act,  Instead 
of  $412,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and 
$305,584,000  for  summer  youth  employment 
programs  instead  of  $208,584,000,  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $381,584,000,  as  pr(^>osed 
by  the  Senate.  $17,000,000  Is  to  be  used  for 
a  summer  youth  recreation  and  transporta- 
tion program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  report  endorsed  the  continuation  of 
this  program  but  did  not  earmark  a  specific 
amount  for  it. 

The  conferees  agree  that  funding  of  OIC 
projects  should  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
1973  level  of  $23,400,000  and  that  funding 
of  projects  far  training  of  persons  with  lim- 
ited English -speaking  capabilities  spon- 
sored by  SER-Jobs  for  Progress  should  be  at 
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least     equivalent     to     the     1973     level     of 
$16,200,000. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $10,000,000  for  "Community  service  em- 
ployment for  older  Americans",  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  note  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  released  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  and  direct  that 
$10,000,000  provided  in  the  first  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1974  bo  obligated 
without  further  delay.  The  conferees  further 
direct  that  the  program  be  administered  pri- 
marily through  national  contracts,  as  pre- 
viously directed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  38  through  43:  Appro- 
priate 881,000,000  for  "Limitation  on  grants 
to  states  for  unemployment  insurance  and 
employment  services."  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  instead  of  $85,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House;  delete  earmarking  of  $40.- 
000,000  for  unemployment  Insurance  services 
and  $41,000,000  for  employment  services, 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  make  the  en- 
tire amount  available  until  June  30,  1975, 
as  proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  $41,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  motions  to  recede  and  concur  in  Sen- 
ate amendments  41  and  42.  which  are  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement,  and 
which  make  the  funds  available  for  in- 
creased costs  of  administration  resulting 
from  changes  in  a  State  law  and  for  in- 
creased salary  costs  resulting  from  State 
salary  compensation  plans  embracing  em- 
ployees of  the  State  generally  over  those 
upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  was 
based. 

The  intent  of  the  conferees  is  that  the 
funds  should  be  available  for  both  employ- 
ment services  and  unemployment  Insurance 
services,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Under 
the  House  bill,  the  funds  would  have  been 
available  only  for  unemployment  insurance 
services.  The  conferees  also  agree  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  provided  herein  should 
be  used  to  forestall  any  further  staff  reduc- 
tions and  closings  at  State  employment 
services  offices. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Health 
services  delivery." 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which 
Inserts  language  providing  that  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  training  programs 
as  authorized  by  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1974. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Mater- 
nal and  ChUd  Health  staff  of  58  ought  to 
be  continued  rather  than  decreased  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  transition  of  this 
program  to  a  State  formula  grant  basis. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $3,500,- 
000  for  "Preventive  health  services",  Instead 
of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  de- 
letes transfer  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  earmarks  $2,500,000  for  carrying  out 
Title  I  of  the  Lead -Based  Paint  Poison  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974,  Instead  of  $5,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill  made 
no  provision  for  "Preventive  health  services". 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $1,000,000  for  con- 
tinued operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  will  be  no  further 
Federal  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
National  Institutes  of  Health 

Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  transfer  of 
$9,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Na- 


tional Cancer  Institute."  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  deletion  without  prejudice  of 
the  additional  amount  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren's cancer  center  in  the  Northeast  area 
of  the  United  States  with  the  understanding 
that  appropriations  already  available  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  be  used  to 
complete  this  vital  and  Important  project, 
and  that  the  Center's  application  for  funds 
will  be  handled  expeditiously. 

Offlce  of  Education 
Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $20,000,- 
000  for  "Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion" instead  of  $40,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  and  will  delete  transfer  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  are 
agreed  that  $8,000,000  Is  earmarked  for  bi- 
lingual education  grants  authorized  by  Title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  to  remain  available  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974;  and  $12,000,000  is  earmarked 
for  the  Follow  Through  program  authorized 
by  section  222(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $250,000 
for  "Higher  education"  Instead  of  $400,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  will  delete  transfer 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  u-ill 
make  a  technical  adjustment  in  language. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
amount  agreed  upon  will  provide  planning 
grants  for  three  demonstration  centers  for 
continuing  education. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $394,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses".  Instead  of  $1,- 
725,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  61 :  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses". 

Amendment  No.  52:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Student 
loan  Insurance  fund". 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  provide  that  $2,000,000  of  the 
$269,400,000  appropriated  by  Public  Law  93- 
25  for  Title  rv,  part  E  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  shall  be  available  until  June  30, 
1974  for  carrying  out  section  307  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  provide  that  any  amounts  appro- 
priated for  basic  opportunity  grants  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  in  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  meet  the  payment  schedule  an- 
nounced for  academic  year  1973-1974  shaU 
remain  available  for  payments  under  the 
payment  schedule  announced  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1974-1975. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
which  will  provide  that  funds  appropriated 
by  Public  Law  93-192  for  State  student  In- 
centive grants  as  authorized  by  section  416 
A(b)  (3)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  shall 
remain  available  until  June  SO,  1976. 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Amendment  No.  66:  Rescinds  $1,188,000,000 
for  "Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance". 
Instead  of  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 


House  and  $1,225,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Clarifies  legal  citation. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  $21,000,- 
000  for  'Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services" 
Instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  $22,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services." 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  will  earmark  $1,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  fa- 
cilities construction  authorized  by  Section 
301  of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973,  instead 
of  $2,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  the 
West  Virginia  rehabUitation  facility  with  the 
understanding  that  no  further  Federal  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  for  this  piirpose. 
Social  Security  Administration 

Amendment  No.  61:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Special 
benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners". 
Special  Institutions 
Amendment  No.  62:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Oallaudet 
College". 

Amendment  No.  63:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Howard 
University". 

Offlce  of  Child  Development 

Amendment  No.  64:  Corrects  legislative 
citation. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Child 
Development." 

Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  extending 
the  availability  of  the  appropriation  herein 
for  "Child  Development"  until  I3ecember  31, 
1974. 

Offlce  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  67:  Deletes  transfer  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  for  "Depart- 
mental Management". 

Related  Agencies 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  $170,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses",  instead  of 
$86,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $594,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Provides  support 
for  52  additional  positions,  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  26,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendment  No.  69:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  appropriate  $12,500,- 
000  for  "Economic  opportunity  program", 
Instead  of  $19,600,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Hovise  bill  Included  no  fimds  for  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  entire  amount  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees is  for  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program.  No  additional  funds  ar« 
provided  for  the  legal  services  program  with 
the  imderstanding  that  the  continuing  reso- 
lution will  continue  support  for  these  pro- 
grams until  ^propriatlons  for  fiscal  year 
1976  are  enacted,  and  that  programs  now  In 
existence  will  not  be  dismantled. 
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Sewte 

Amendmenta  No^T  70  through  76:  Re- 
ported m  technical  dl8agre«m«it.  Inasmuch 
as  these  amendments  relate  solely  to  the 
Senate  and  In  accord  with  long  practice,  un- 
der which  each  body  determines  Its  own 
housekeeping  requirements,  atid  the  other 
concurs  without  Interventloij,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  ol  the  House  will  offer 
motions  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  Noa.  70  through  76. 
Architect  of  the  Capftol 

Amendment  No.  77:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  t^ie  Senate  ^- 
proprUtlng  $300,000  for  "Senat*  OfDce  Build- 
ings." I 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  cp  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  Jto  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  she  Senate  re- 
lating to  the  use  and  depoelt]  of  rental  In- 
come from  property  acquired  tinder  the  au- 
thority of  the  appropriation  "icqulsltlon  of 
property  as  a  site  for  parking  facilities  for 
the  United  States  Senate".  1 
Library  of  Congreu 

Amendment  No.  79:  Deletesjapproprlatlon 
of  »300.000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses,  distribution  of  patalog  cards" 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  { 

Amendment  No.  80:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  <^  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  jto  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  tjie  Senate  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  funds  a^iiUable  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  provide  additional 
parking  facilities  for  employees,  Including 
transportation,  in  areas  In  t 
Coliunbla  outside  the  limits 
of  Congress  grounds. 

CHAPTER   a.   MnJTARY   CON^rHtTCTIOK 

Military  construction,  Navy 
Amendment  No.  81 :  Defers !  consideration 
of  the  request  by  the  Navy  for  ^29,000.000  for 
ejtpanslon  of  facilities  at  the  Itaval  Commu- 
nications Station,  Olego  Garc|a.  Chagos  Ar- 
chipelago, tmtll  the  fiscal  year  i975  construc- 
tion bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER      IX.      DEPARTMENT      OP 
DEFENSE — CIVI|. 
Amendment    No.    82:     Changes    Chapter 
Number. 

Department  of  the  ^rny 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 

Plood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries 

Amendment   No.    83:    Appr(^rlates    $100,- 

000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Seaate  Instead  of 

$80,000,000  as  proposed  by  tha  House.  These 

funds  are  not  limited  to  work  on  the  levees. 

Construction,  general 

Amendment  No.  84:  Delet<8  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  agree 
that,  within  available  funds,  the  Corps 
■hould  allocate  up  to  $500,OCO  to  the  Edlz 
Hook  Emergency  Protection^  Washington 
project;  up  to  $40,000  for  th#  Presque  Isle, 
Peninsula,  EMe,  Pennsylvania  project;  and  up 
to  $25,000  for  the  Lower  Geyandot  River 
Basin,  West  Virginia  channel  cleanout  proj- 
ect, due  to  the   emergency  situations  that 


e  District  of 
f  the  Library 


exist  at  these  locations. 


I 
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Amendment    No.    86:     Ch$ngee    chapter 
number.  i 

Administration  of  foreU^  affairs 

Salaries  and  Expeiises 

Amendment  No.  86:  Appropriates  $6,250,- 

000  instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House   and   $6,500,000   as   pr^poeed   by   the 

Senate. 


International  organizatUma  ani 

confereneet 
Contributions  to  International 
Organlzaltons 
Amendment  No.  87:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  reccile  and 
concur    in    the    amendment    of  the    Sen- 
ate    with     an     amendment     ^proprlatlng 
$1,200,000  instead  of  $2;287,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wiU  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

EducatUmal  exchange 
Center   for   Cultural   and  Technical   Inter- 
change Between  Blast  and  West 
Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $226,000 
Instead  of  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $269,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

DEPARTSCXNT    OF    COMMXRCK 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepberlc 

Administration 
Administration  of  Pribllof  Islands 
Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  $330,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $260,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

National  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 
Operations,  Research  and  Administration 
Amendment  No.  BO :  Deletes  proposal  of  the 
Senate  to  appropriate  $4,000,000. 

Maritime  Administration 
Operating-Differential    Subsidies     (Liquida- 
tion of  Contract  Authority) 

Amendment  No.  91 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able upon  the  enactment  Into  law  of  author- 
izing legislation. 

THE    JUDICIARY 

Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
other  Judicial  Services 
Representation  by  Court-Appointed  Counsel 
and  Operation  of  Defender  Organizations 
Amendment  No.  92:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur   In   the   amendment   of   the   Senate 
appropriating   $2,000,000    for    compensation 
and   reimbursement   of   expenses   of   attor- 
neys appKJlnted  f^y  Judges  of  the  IMstrlct  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  or  by  Judges  of 
the    Superior    Court    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  this  is  the 
final  appropriation  to  the  Federal  Judldary 
for  this  purpose. 

CHAPTER    XI.    DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Amendment  No.  93:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  $7,000,- 
000  for  salarlee  and  expenses  instead  of 
$4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$9,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conference  agreement  Includes  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Contract  Program. 

Amendment  No.  85 :  Appropriates  $39300,- 
000  for  interim  operating  assistance  instead 
of  $10,800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  managers  are  concerned  with  recent 
reports  indicating  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  conditioning  emergency 
cash  assistance  for  bankrupt  railroads  In 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  on  submlBSlon 
by  the  railroads  of  abandonment  plans  for 
so-called  uneconomic  lines. 

Cash  assistance  Is  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Re^flonal  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973    (Pi.  93-236)    which  provides 


for  the  restructuring  (tf  the  Penn  Central 
and  other  bankrupt  lines  in  the  region. 

The  purpose  of  the  cash  assistance  is  to 
keep  the  bankrupt  lines  running  until  the 
flnai  plan  of  the  new  system  Is  drawn  up 
and  Implemented. 

Section  213(a)  conditions  the  provision 
of  such  cash  assistance  not  on  abandonment 
of  service,  but  on  agreement  of  the  recipient 
to  maintain  service  "at  a  level  no  less  than 
that  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment"  of 
the  law. 

Congress  adopted  this  approach  to  be  sure 
there  will  be  something  left  to  reorganize 
at  the  end  of  the  long,  complicated  planning 
process  now  underway. 

The  Transportation  Department  can  and 
should  lns\ire  the  proper  use  and  account- 
ing of  emergency  cash  assistance  by  estab- 
lishing reasonable  terms  and  condlttons  on 
its  payment.  But  for  the  Department  to  seek 
abandonments  In  return  for  such  assistance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Section 
213(a)  and  would  threaten  to  \mdermlne 
all  that  Congress  is  trying  to  do  under  the 
Regional  Bail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

The  conferees  also  feel  that  discontinu- 
ances and  abandonments  as  provided  for  in 
Section  304(f)  of  the  Act  should  be  permit- 
ted for  any  railroad  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  Section  213  to  the  extent 
that  such  actions  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Intent  of  Section  213(a). 

Amendment  No.  96:  Appropriates  $3,000,- 
000  for  transportation  plarmlng,  research, 
and  development  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $3,170,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Amendment  No.  97:  Appropriates  $56,000 
for  Inter-American  Highway  instead  of 
$2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  98:  Provides  $2,218,000 
for  railroad-highway  crossings  demonstra- 
tion projects  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $1,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  direct  that  these  funds  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  projects  authorized  by 
Section  163  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1973. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No.  99:  Appropriates  $47,- 
000,000  for  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  Instead  of  $41,300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $66,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  about  the 
substantial  amount  of  Federal  grants  which 
are  required  to  meet  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation's  (Amtrak)  operating 
deficits. 

In  this  regard  the  conferees  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  In  coojjeratlon 
with  the  President  of  Amtrak  to  submit  serv- 
ice and  route  criteria  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  by  December  31,   1974. 

Amendment  No.  100:  Earmarks  $2,000,000 
of  the  appropriation  for  grants  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
the  initiation  of  a  new  service  as  set  forth 
in  section  403  of  Public  Law  91-618,  as 
amended,  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

RELATED   AGENCIES 

United  States  Railtcay  Association 
Amendment   No.    101:    Appropriates   $12,- 
000,000  for  administrative  expenses  instead 
of  $8,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    XH.   DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    TRX.\ST7RY 

Amendment  No.  102:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt 

Amendment  No.  103:  Appropriates  $2,- 
000,000  for   administering   the  public   debt 
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as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,260,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment  No.  104:  Appropriates  $17,- 
000,000  for  accounts,  collection  and  tax- 
payer service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $17,442,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  105:  Appropriates  $2,700,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $2,900,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  106:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  make  funds  appropriated  to  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  available  to  provide 
protection  to  the  immediate  family  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Postal  Service 
Amendment  No.  107:  Appropriates  $220,- 
000,000,  for  payment  to  the  postal  service 
fund  instead  of  $230,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $200,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Amendment  No.  108:  Appropriates  $38.- 
000,000  for  government  payment  for  annu- 
itants, employees  health  benefits,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $13,165,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  109:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  that  funds 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Amendment  No.  110:  Appropriates  $292,- 
000,000  for  payment  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $292,429,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Hoxise. 

CHAPTER  xm 

Amendment  No.  Ill:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Tttlb  n.  Increased  Pay  Costs 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Senate 

Amendment  No.  112:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recede  and  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Inserting  a  center  head  and  ap- 
propriating $1,000,000  for  "Salaries,  officers 
and  employees",  $21,365  for  "OfBce  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate",  $46330 
for  "Senate  policy  committees",  $1,067,976 
for  "Inquiries  and  Investigations",  $6,636  for 
"Folding  documents",  and  $1,546  for  "Mis- 
cellaneous items".  This  amendm^at  relates 
solely  to  Senate  housekeeping  Itec&s. 
Joint  iteins 

Amendment  No.  113:  Inserts  language 
contlniUng  the  avallabUlty  of  the  appro- 
priation, as  authorized  by  law,  for  "Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures" as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.   114:    Deletes  appropria- 
tion  of   $26,660   for   "Joint   Committee   on 
Atomic  Energy"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Amendment  No.  115:  Appropriates  $281,- 
500  for  "Senate  Office  Buildings"  and 
$2,800  for  "Senate  garage"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Library  of  Congress 

Amendment  No.  116:  Appropriates  $269,000 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  Copyright  Of- 
fice, as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$319,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  117:  Appropriates  $464,000 
for  "Salaries  and   expenses."   Congressional 


Research  Service,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $564,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  118:  Appropriates  $49,000 
for  "Salaries  and  Expenses",  Books  'for  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $89,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  119:  Inserts  language  con- 
tinuing the  avaUabUlty  of  the  appropriation, 
as  authorized  by  law,  for  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses", Revision  of  annotated  Constitution, 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  OmCE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  White  House  Office 
Amendment  No.  120:  Appropriates  $650,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $668,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
Amendment  No.  121 :  Appropriates  $900,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

njNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Economic  Stabilization  Activities 
Amendment  No.  122:  Appropriates  $3,395,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $3,495,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMKRCE 

Socio;  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  123:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  funds  provided  herein  for  "Pe- 
riodic censuses  and  programs"  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Minority  business  enterprise 
Amendment  No.  124:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  funds  provided  herein  for  "Mi- 
nority business  development"  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  125:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wiU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  funds  provided  herein  for  "Oper- 
ations, research,  and  facilities"  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Science  and  technology 
Amendment  No.  126:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  funds  provided  herein  for  "Scientific 
and  technical  research  and  services"  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

Maritime  Administration 
Amendment  No.  127:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
permit  the  funds  provided  herein  for  "Oper- 
ations and  training*'  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE MHJTART 

Military  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.  128:  Appropriates  $535,- 
850,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead 
of  $595,860,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Military  personnel,  Navy 
Amendment  No.  129:  Appropriates  $308.- 
660,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$384,650,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Reserve  personnel.  Army 
Amendment  No.   130:    Appropriates  $23,- 
092,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  instead  of 
$36,092,000    as    proposed    by    the    House. 
Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  131:  Appropriates  $1,527,- 
000   as  proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of 
$2,827,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
National  Guard  personnel.  Army 
Amendment   No.    132:    Appropriates   $69,- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  $51,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  133 :  Appropriates  $7,683,- 
000   as  proposed  by  the  House,   instead  of 
$14,583,000   as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 
Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
Army 

Amendment  No.  134:  Appropriates  $26,- 
914,000  instead  of  $17,930,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $35,898,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 
Navy 
Amendment  No.  136:  Appropriates  $28,- 
885.000  Instead  of  $19,243,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $38,528,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 

Air  Force 

Amendment  No.    136:    Appropriates  t^22,- 

093,000    instead    of   $14,721,000    as    proposed 

by  the  House  and  $29,466,000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 

Defense  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  137:  Appropriates  $3,761,- 

000  instead  of  $2,506,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House   and  $6,016,000   as   proposed   by   the 

Senate. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Department  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 
General  expenses 
Amendment  No.  138:  Appropriates  $2,200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  Panama  Canal 
Amendment  No.  139:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  operat- 
ing expenses  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $1,097,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  140:   Limits  general  and 
administrative  expenses  of  the  F>anama  Canal 
Company  to  $1,294,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $942,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

EDUCATION,       AND 


DEPARTMENT      OF       HEALTH, 
WELFARE 

Amendment  No.  141:  Transfers  $1,600,000 
to  "Salaries  and  Expenses,  Oflloe  of  Educa- 
tion" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  142:  Appropriates  $6,748,- 
000  for  "Bureau  of  Mines.  Mines  and  miner- 
als" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$7,746,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  143:  Provides  that  the 
$283,000  appropriated  for  "National  Park 
Service,  Preservation  of  historic  properties" 
shall  remain  available  untU  expended,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  144:  Appropriates  $80,000 
for  "Offlce  of  Water  Resources  Research.  Sal- 
aries and  expenses"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   STATX 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs 
Amendment  No.   146:    Permits  the  funds 
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provided  herein  for  "Acquisition,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad"  to 
remain  available  unto  expenden,  as  proposed 
by  tbe  Senate. 

OEPARTMKirr  OF  TRAMSPOsirATION 

Amendment  No.  146:  Provltfes  that  •111,- 
000  of  the  •448,000  approprlat#d  for  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  railroad  safety  Is  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  as  prcipoeed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  ^448,000  as  paoposed  by  the 
Hotise. 

DEPABTMZNT  OF  THZ  TKE^XTBT 

Federal  Law  Snforeement  Tr^ininf/  Center 
Amendment  No.  147:  Appro]irlates  $50,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $56,000  as  piiiposed  by  the 
House.  j 

Bureau  of  Accounh 

Amendment  No.  148:  Appropriates  •1,300,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  ap  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  •1,390,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Customk 

Amendment  No.  140:  Apprt^rlates  •IS,- 
600,000  for  saJarle*  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  •15,8^0,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  | 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Amendment  No.  150:  Approj^ates  •2,400,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  •2,450,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  151:  Appropriates  •Se,- 
000.000  for  accoiuits,  collection  and  taxpay- 
er service  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  •36,523,000  8is  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  152:  Apprt>prlatee  $44,- 
000,000  for  compliance  as  pro|>osed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  ^44,500,000  afi  propoeed  by 
the  House. 

Office  of  the  Treaaui  er 
Amendment  No.  153 :  Appropi  iates  ^800,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  prspoeed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1315,000  as  pipposed  by  the 
House.  i 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Operating  Expense^ 
Amendment  No.  154:  Appropi|lates  ^11,200,- 
000   as   propoeed   by   the   SenaM   Instead   of 
$ll^il00,000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse. 
General  Servicea  Adminittration 
Property  Management  and  Disposal  Service 
Amftndment  No.  155:  Appropriates  $1,700,- 
000  f6r  operating  expenses  as  pnoposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,732,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hotise.  ] 

Emergency  Preparedness 
Amendment  No.  156:  Appropriates  •250,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $350,000  as  prbpoeed  by  the 
House. 

OTHXX  INSEFEITSENT  ACt^CZXS 

Civil  Service  Commis$icm 
Amendment  No.  167:  Appropriates  $4,700,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  si  proposed  by 
the  Senate  lnst«»d  of  $4,780,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.     A  \ 

Federal  ioioer  Commiision 
Amendment  l?a  168:  Appropriates  $1,500,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  at  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Smithsonian  Instituiion 
Amendment  No.  169:  Approp:  Iates  $3,105,- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,110,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  ' 

Amendment  No.  160:  Approdrlates  $46,000 
for  "Science  Information  exchjAge"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 


United  States  Information  Agency 
Amendment  No.   161:    Permits  the  funds 
provided  herein  for   "Special   international 
exhibitions"   to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

AHUKSSD   BTTDCrrs 

Sxport-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Amendment  No.  162:  Deletes  langtiage  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  Export-Import  Bank  from  obli- 
gating or  expending  any  funds  available 
under  its  operating  authority  until  the  Pres- 
ident made  individual  Presidential  determl- 
natiOQS  on  each  transaction  which  has  been 
committed  or  will  be  committed  In  Poland, 
Romania,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  U.8J3JI. 

The  managers  understand  that  the  proper 
legislative  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  presently  considering  new  leg- 
islation regarding  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Export-Import  BanJc  beyond  June  30, 
1974.  The  managers  hope  that  the  new  leg- 
islation would  address  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing strict  guidelines  for  national  Inter- 
est determinations  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  Export-Import  Bank  business  with 
various  Communist  countries.  The  managers 
hope  that  early  action  on  this  Issue  will  be 
forthcoming  so  that  needed  clarification  will 
be  established. 

Tttle  ni.  PiscAi.  Ykab  1973  Rxtboacttvi: 
Pat  Costs 

Amendment  No.  183:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Provides  authority  to  cover 
costs  arising  from  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals'  decision  retroactively  granting  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  a  pay  Increase  from 
October  1  through  December  31,  1972. 

The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concxir  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  making  a  technical  modifica- 
tion and  authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  grant  the  retroactive 
pay  Increase  to  any  House  employee  who  was 
on  the  payrolls  for  the  period  in  question 
and  where  the  "pay  fixing"  authority  is  no 
longer  in  office.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

TrrLK  IV.  GsirxKAL  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  164:  Changes  title 
number. 

Amendment  Nos.  165-168:  Change  section 
numbers. 

Amendment  No.  169:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  changing 
the  section  number  with  an  amendment  to 
validate  obligations  incurred  beginning 
June  1,  1974,  if  otherwise  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
wUl  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

CONFKRENCE  TOTAL WITH  COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1974  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  budget  estimates,  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follow: 

Budget  estimates  considered 

by   House' 

House-passed    bllP 

Budget  estimates  considered 

by  Senate' 

Senate-passed  bill 

Senate  bill  compared  with: 

Budget  estimates 

House  bill- 

Conference  agreement 


$10,  532,  735,  943 
8,811,662,043 

11,100,630,077 
9.  646.  936.  398 

-1,454,694,879 
+834.  273,  355 
9,301,474,308 


» Includes  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 


Conference  compared  with: 

Budget  estimates. -$1,799,066,679 

House    bUl -       +489,812,856 

Senate  bUU -344.461,000 

Okorgk  H.  Mahon, 

Jamie  L.  Whittek, 

John  J.  Roonxt, 

Robert  L.  F.  Sncxs, 

Orro  E.  Passman. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edward  P.  BoukND, 

WnxiAM  H.  Natcbxr. 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Tom  Steed, 

John  M.  Slack. 

Julia   Btttudi   Hansen. 

John  J.  McFall. 

Blford  a,  Czdsrbzrg, 

William  E.  Minshall. 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Olxnn  R.  Davis, 

Howard  W.  Robison, 

Oarner  E.  Skriver, 

Robert  C.  McEwen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ttie  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Warren  O.  Magnttson, 

John  C.  Stennis, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

Alan  Bible. 

Robert  C.  Byro, 

Oale  W.  McQeb, 

Mike  Manbfixlo, 

WiLTJAM  Proxmirx, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Ernest  F.  Hollings, 

BntCR  Bath, 

Milton  R.  Yottng. 

Roman  L.  Hrcska, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Clotoro  p.  Case,     (except 
amendment  16) , 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 
*  Edward  W.  Brooke, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

TRd  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 

Richard  8.  Schweiker.     (ex- 
cept amendment  162) , 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  247] 

Arends  Evlns,  Tenn.       McCloskey 

Blatnlk  Plndley  McEwen 

Boland  Foley  McKlnnev 

Breaux  Praser  McSpadden 

Brown,  Ohio  Gaydos  Marazlti 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Gibbons  Martin.  Nebr. 

Burke,  Calif.  Gold  water  Michel.  111. 

Burton  Gray  Mills 

Camp  Green.  Oreg.       Minshall,  Ohio 

Carey.  N.Y.  Gubser  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Chlsholm  Hansen.  Idaho    Murphy,  N.Y. 

Clark  Hansen,  Wash.   Murtba 

Clausen,  Harrlngrton         O'Neill 

Don  H.  Helstoskl  Owens 

Cleveland  Hlnshaw  Passman 

Collier  Hollfleld  Pettis 

Conyers  Howard  Podell 

CouKhlin  Hudnut  )  Powell.  Ohio 

Danlelaon  Hutchinson  -^  Preyer 

de  la  Garza  Johnson,  Colo.    Rarlck 

Dellums  Kerth  Rees 

Derwlnskl  Ketchum  Reld 

Dlggs  Kyros  Rooney,  N.Y. 
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Rooney,  Pa.  Stark 

Roatenkowskl  Stubblefield 

Ryan  Stuckey 

Selberllng  Teague 

Smith,  lowB  Tleman 

Stanton,  Udall 

James  V,  Vander  Jagt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  346 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Veysey 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Yatron 
Young,  lU. 


PERMISSION  FOR  (X)MMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEQED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
BENEFIT  ELIGIBILITy 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  reluctantly  gave  up  my  fight  to  get 
H.R.  14464  passed.  This  bill  would  have 
extended  veterans  education  benefit  eli- 
gibility for  2  years.  Instead,  I  gave  my 
support  to  S.  3398,  to  provide  for  a  30- 
day  extension.  I  took  this  step  only  after 
receiving  explicit  assurances  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  complete 
all  necessary  action  on  pending  axnpre- 
henslve  veterans  education  benefit  leg- 
islation by  the  end  of  June. 

Yet,  today  I  come  to  you  with  a  mere 
32  days  remaining  before  the  deadline  of 
June  30,  and  report  that  this  agreement 
is  off  to  a  most  dismal  start.  Incredibly, 
the  30-day  extension  bill  has  not  even 
reached  the  President's  desk  with  only  a 
precious  3  days  remaining  before  300,000 
veterans  will  lose  their  educational  bene- 
fit eligibility. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  not  even 
scheduled  S.  2784  for  consideration.  This 
I  find  imconscionable  because  if  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  are  to  complete 
their  action  by  the  end  of  June,  it  is  vital 
that  the  Senate  act  on  this  bill  immedi- 
ately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  more  to 
the  brave  men  who  defended  our  Nation 
in  times  of  war,  than  to  dawdle  in  inac- 
tivity on  a  matter  as  important  as  their 
educational  benefits.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  30-day  extension  bill  be  sent  to  the 
President  Immediately  for  his  signature, 
and  that  the  Senate  schedule  S.  2784  for 
immediate  consideration.  What  excuses 
will  this  Congress  have  to  offer  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  if  these  Important 
actl(»is  are  not  taken? 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  11385,  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEARCH AND  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl,  11385)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
revise  the  programs  of  health  services 
research  and  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  medical  libraries,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Devike, 
and  Nelsen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON  S. 
2830,  RESEARCH  AND  PUBLIC  EDU- 
CATION WITH  REGARD  TO  DIA- 
BETES MELLITUS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2830) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  greater  and  more  effective 
efforts  in  research  and  public  education 
with  regard  to  diabetes  mellltus.  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  chi  the 
House  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Devine, 
and  Nelsen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2893,  IMPROVING  NATIONAL 
CANCER    PROGRAM 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2893) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Servl/e  Act 
to  Improve  the  national  cancer  program 
and  to  authorize  appropriations  for  such 
program  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  with 
the  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Kyros, 
Preyer,  Symington,  Roy,  Devine,  Nel- 
sen, Carter,  Hastings,  Heinz,  and  Hud- 

NTJT. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  fH.R.  12466)  to  amend  the 
Department  of  State  Appropriations  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1973  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Sen- 


ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$288,968,000" 
and  Insert  $304,568,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  so  he  may 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12466  is 
the  Department  of  State  supplemental 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
bill  was  considered  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  late  February  and 
passed  the  House  on  March  13.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
on  March  29. 

The  Senate  amoidment  was  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Executive  communication 
that  came  In  the  Interval  between  House 
and  Senate  action.  It  adds  $15.6  million 
to  the  House  passed  bill. 

Last  year  Congress  authorized  the 
transfer  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
of  AID  from  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
system  to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system.  Existing  law  requires  that  the 
imfunded  liability  for  new  groups  of  em- 
ployees entering  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement system  must  be  amortized  In 
equal  payments  over  a  30-year  period. 
The  actuary  estimates  that  the  transfer 
of  these  employees  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  $15.6  million  to  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system  for  each  of 
the  next  30  years  to  cover  the  unfunded 
liability  created  by  this  transfer.  In 
short,  this  is  a  legal  obligation  that  must 
be  met. 

The  sum  carried  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment is  for  the  current  fiscal  year  that 
ends  in  a  few  weeks.  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  ranking  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  They  approve  it. 

It  is  my  thought  that  in  subsequent 
years  this  additional  sirni  should  not  be 
carried  in  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills.  It  is 
a  charge  resulting  from  benefits  con- 
ferred on  AID  personnel  and  properly 
should  be  carried  in  the  AID  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  vrtthdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
INTERNATTONAL  (XJEAN  EXPOSI- 
TION  '75 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2662)  to 
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authorize  appropriations  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Internatiohal  Ocean 
Exposition  '75. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  k,he  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  opjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  irom  Ohio? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
do  so  to  allow  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Bylr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
element  of  urgency  that  lead^  me  to  call 
up  S.  2662,  a  bill  to  authoiKlze  appro- 
priations for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Ocean  Exposltidn  '75,  to  be 
held  in  Okinawa,  Japan,  next  year. 

The  administration  requested  an  au- 
thorization of  $5.6  million  of  which  $3.1 
million  was  to  be  In  dollars  and  $2.5  mil- 
lion in  Japanese  yen  which  the  United 
States  owns  as  a  result  of  i  settlement 
made  by  Japan  in  1962  for  oiir  post-war 
economic  assistance.  I 

The  Senate  passed  the  bUl  but  deleted 
the  reference  to  the  use  of  Japanese  yen. 
The  entire  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion was  to  be  in  dollars. 

Meanwhile  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
included  in  the  Second  Suppleinental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1974,  the  appropriation 
of  $5.6  million  of  which  $2.5  million  is  to 
be  in  yen.  the  original  Executive  request. 
The  appropriation,  however,  is  contin- 
gent upon  enactment  of  this  authorizing 
legislation. 

My  sut)committe€  considered  this  mat- 
ter and  agreed  to  this  bUI  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  dollar  portion — $3.1 
minion — would  be  taken  out  of  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  item  for  ttie  UjS.  In- 
formation Agency  which  is  handling  this 
program. 

The  urgency  to  which  I  referred 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  i$  necessary 
for  our  Government  to  enteu  into  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  its  exhibit 
by  June  1 — only  a  few  days  awiay.  I  would 
not  be  disposed  to  follow  thi^  procedure 
except  that  the  pending  sut>plemental 
appropriation  bill  ass\ires  th^t  $2.5  mil- 
lion will  be  in  Japanese  S'en  tliat  we  own. 
And  the  reduction  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  made  in  USIA  assures  that  we 
will  not  be  adding  $3.1  mil^on  to  the 
budget. 

As  to  the  exhibit  itself,  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  as  a  special  category  exposi- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  at  leapt  30  other 
nations  will  participate.  j 

Our  particlpetion  will  strengthen  our 
relations  with  Japan  and  particularly 
with  Okinawa  where  we  have  had  a  long 
association  and  where  we  still,  retain  im- 
portant facilities.  It  will  p|-OTide  the 
United  States  an  opportimlty  to  demon- 
strate our  ocean  development  projects. 

The  Japanese  Intend  to  use  the  exposi- 
tion as  an  "accelerator"  for  their  plans 
for  developing  ocean  bed  petroleiun  and 
mineral  resources,  desalting  'sea  water, 
aquaculture  for  shrimp  and  flsh,  ocean 
pollution  and  control,  and  offthore  facu- 
lties such  as  powerplants  and  airfields. 

The  United  States  will  rel^  upon  the 
private  sector  to  loan  or  donate  equip- 
ment and  to  demon-strate  thieir  accom- 
plishments within  their  particular  field 
of  endeavor.  The  exposition  jwill  be  an 


educational  venture  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  world's  last  frontier. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  2662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "International  Ocean 
Exposition  Appropriations  Authorization  Act 
of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  tJnlted  States  Information 
Agency  for  "Special  International  Exhibi- 
tions", for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Ocean  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Okinawa,  Japan,  tn  1975.  as  authorized 
bv  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (22  UJ3.C. 
2451  et  seq.),  •6.600.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  herein  shall  be 
available  without  regard  to  section  3108  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  ^ 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14449)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mobilization  of  community 
development  and  assistance  services  and 
to  establish  a  Community  Action  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
such  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ts  THE  coMMrrrn:  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl,  14449) 
with  Mr.  White  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  title  I  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  ending  on  page  227.  line  18, 
had  been  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I 
of  the  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute? 

AMENDMENT    OrTEKEO    BT    MS.    PERKINS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pbkins:  On 
page  187,  strtlce  paragraph  (1)  of  Section 
122 (a)  beginning  on  line  23  down  throtigh 
line  13  on  page  199,  and  renumber  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  the  language  per- 
taining to  the  legal  services  provision  in 
the  bill,  which  Is  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  transition,  commencing  at  the  bottom 


of  page  197  on  line  23  and  going  over 
tlirough  line  13  on  page  199. 

This  language  was  put  in  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  legal  serv- 
ices progrram  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  the  regular  program  until  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  became  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  language.  Inasmuch  as  sev- 
eral Members  have  asked  questions  about 
the  legal  services  provision,  we  just  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  strike  the  entire 
provision. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  quite  clear — and  would  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  agree  with  me — 
that  this  in  no  way  shortens  the  life  of 
the  Legal  Services  program  or  prejudices 
any  further  action  on  the  Legal  Services 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, because  when  the  Corporation  be- 
comes effective,  there  certainly  will  not 
be  any  need  for  this  language. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And,  if 
the  gentleman  will  sield  further,  it  would 
not  preclude  the  other  body  from  taking 
action  should  that  become  necessary? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  point 
out  that  this  simply  carries  out  the  will 
of  the  Congress. 

To  leave  this  provision  in,  now  that 
we  have  suited,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  House  as  it  spoke 
10  days  ago,  or  thereabouts.  In  creating 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Quo:). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  recall  that,  when  this  program 
started.  Legal  Services  were  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  legislation?  It  got 
started  without  any  specific  authoriza- 
tion. 

However,  by  removing  this  language 
that  subsequently  wtis  added,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  legislation  in  order  to  make 
it  a  national  program — by  removal  of 
this  language,  the  subsection  the  gentle- 
man proposes  in  his  amendment,  would 
that  preclude  the  Community  Action 
Administration  from  starting  up  a  legal 
services  program  if  a  corporation  were 
not  established? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  say  it  would  preclude  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Agency  from  starting  up  a 
Legal  Services  program,  but  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that, 
if  that  was  the  case,  if  that  were  done,  it 
would  be  on  a  very  limited  basis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
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that,  by  removing  this  language,  we 
really  are  not  stopping  Legal  Services  as 
a  program  in  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
munity    Action     Administration?      In 

reality 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  language  was  put  in  here  to 
carry  on  the  present  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram until  the  effective  date  of  the 
Corporation.  It  was  put  in  merely  as 
transitional  language,  and  there  is  no 
real  necessity  for  it.  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  the  other 
body  passes  the  conference  report  and  it 
becomes  law,  then  I  agree  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  Legal  Services  section  which 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  strike. 

However,  if  it  does  not  become  law, 
then  my  question  is:  Are  we  actually  just 
doing  something  for  window  dressing  or 
actually  preventing  the  Legal  Services 
from  operating  until  Congress  came  back 
and  authorized  Legal  Services? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Perkins 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  (Thairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  that  if  the  Senate  did  put  in 
some  language  reestablishing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  I  could 
agree — assuming  that  action  by  the  other 
body — to  language  that  would  only  be 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  of  3  months 
or  6  months  and  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  and  I  would  have 
any  difficulty  agreeing  on  that.  I  can 
pledge  to  him  now  that  we  would  not 
come  back  with  any  permanent  language 
estabUshing  a  Legal  Services  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying 
to  point  out  that  I  would  be  more  in 
support  of  the  bill  if  I  knew  that  the 
Legal  Services  would  not  operate  at  all 
unless  the  Congress. takes  further  action. 
As  the  gentleman  and  I  both  are  in 
agreement,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion conference  report  that  the  House 
adopted  is  something  we  support.  We 
hope  the  other  body  will  pass  it.  We 
hope  that  the  President  will  sign  it,  but 
If  the  President  does  not  sign  It,  for 
instance,  and  his  veto  Is  sustained,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Congress  to  take  some 
further  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate  then  could  add 
it  to  this  bill  so  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  could  be  placed  In  H.R. 
14449  before  the  Senate  passes  the  bill. 
If  the  Senate  put  a  provision  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  in  this  bill, 
then  we  would  consider  it  In  conference, 
which  would  then  be  further  congres- 
sional action. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
would  be  further  congressional  action,  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman.  Assuming 
that  did  happen  and  the  Senate  did  add 
some  additional  language  concerning  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  keep  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  myself  and  the  House 
conferees  from  agreeing  to  a  continua- 
tion for  a  limited  period  of  time  imtll 
we  came  back,  so  we  could  bring  a  bill 


back  to  the  Congress  and  get  an  authori- 
zation from  this  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  gentleman  even  further,  so  we 
make  this  clear,  because  the  gentleman 
talks  about  the  possibility  of  further  leg- 
islative action  to  extend  Legal  Services 
for  30  days,  60  days,  or  whatever  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  work  out  a  corpora- 
tion. I  recognize  that  that  is  the  case. 

It  is  also  possible,  as  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated earlier,  that  the  Senate  might 
take  some  action  on  legal  services  in  this 
bill  after  it  goes  over  there,  if  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  did  not  become 
law. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  as  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sure,  does  agree,  is  that 
some  kind  of  congressional  action  would 
have  to  be  taken  before  legal  services 
would  be  authorized  to  keep  on  going 
after  June  30,  1974,  if  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  conference  report  did  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  c:ihairman,  some 
language  would  have  to  be  inserted  some- 
where along  the  line.  I  can  make  a  pledge 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  will  not  bring 
in  here  any  permanent  program  without 
the  membefthip  of  this  body  having  the 
right  to  vote.  I  think  that  I  can  pledge 
myself  now  that  if  any  language  is  in- 
serted on  the  Senate  side,  and  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  corporation  is  ve- 
toed, the  gentleman  and  I,  along  with 
the  other  conferees,  can  agree  that  it  will 
only  be  for  a  limited  period  of  time  In 
order  to  permit  the  House  to  vote  on  this 
issue  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that 
understanding,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  ayes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
The  question  was  again  taken;  and  on 
a  division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Qote)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  1. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OriTRED  BT  MB.  STEIGEB  OT 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steioer  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  202,  strike  out  line  22  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  p»ge  203,  line  17. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  offering  this  amendment,  I 
regret  liaving  to  do  It  this  way,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  other  alterna- 
tive. This  Is  the  amendment  which  I  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  . 

The  amendment  is  (Jesigned  to  provide 
a  transfer  of  SOS  to  the  Administration 
on  Aging.  That  transfer  comes  after  title 
I,  and,  therefore,  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  at  this  time  to  strike  SOS, 
and  I  will,  when  I  can  imder  the  rules, 
then  offer  the  amendment  to  establish  a 


new  title  of  SOS,  which  would  then  be  in 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  clear 
that  my  intent  is  that  the  program  is  to 
be  continued  as  a  separate  entity  within 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  that  it 
is  not  to  be  included  as  any  part  of  any 
formula  grant  program. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  would  be  adopted,  and  I  will 
then  offer  the  amendment  concerning 
SOS  when  I  can  imder  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  the  subcommittee,  the  senior 
opportunity  and  service  program — 
SOS — was  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  but  through  an  in- 
advertent error  it  was  dropped  in  the  full 
committee.  My  amendment  today  would 
reinstate  that  provision  and  officially 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  within  HEW. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  in  doing  so  that  it 
is  my  intent  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  that 
this  program  be  continued  as  a  separate 
entity  within  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing, and  that  it  not  be  included  as  part  of 
any  formula  grant  program. 

Although  the  program's  budget  of  $10 
million  has  been  relatively  small,  the 
money  has  been  used  very  effectively  to 
stimulate  programs  through  community 
action  agencies  for  the  elderly  poor 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  programs  generally  do 
not  do  anything  spectacular  which  at- 
tracts headlines,  they  do  provide  essen- 
tial services  whi^  enrich  and  upgrade 
the  lives  of  the  elderly. 

I  see  no  logistical  problems  in  trans- 
ferring the  program  from  OEO  to  AOA 
since  there  are  only  two  people  directly 
employed  in  the  SOS  program  at  OEO  at 
this  time.  The  funding  of  programs 
should  not  be  difficult  to  continue  since 
they  have  only  been  renewals  of  existing 
programs  and  program  dollars  have  been 
used  to  fund  services.  Over  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  no  new  research  or 
initiatives  begim  through  SOS.  It  is  my 
hope  that  once  the  program  is  trans- 
ferred that  AOA  will  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  commence  new  initi- 
atives and  other  activities  which  will  ex- 
pand research  activities. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  done  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  other  amendment  or  the  additional 
part  of  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  STEIGER)  merely  to  explain 
the  intent  of  it?  I  think  there  is  a  general 
agreement  that  the  amendment  should 
be  supported,  and  I  think  the  action  in 
the  committee  did  indicate  support  for 
the  amendment. 

There  is  only  one  point  concerning 
this  amwidment  that  we  are  concerned 
about,  tliat  is,  how  it  is  to  be  handled, 
how  the  funding  is  to  take  place  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  grant  or  whether 
it  would  be  under  an  allocatlcm  formula. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, what  is  his  intent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  will  be  funded? 

Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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gentleman 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  ^he  genUe 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.     STEIGER    of     Wisconsin 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
from  California  giving  me  t^iis  oppor- 
tunity to  explEdn  it  further. 

It  is  certainly  my  intent,  ^  I  stated 
in  the  well,  that  this  is  to  be 
the  same  way  that  we  now  hlmdle  SOS, 
and  it  is  not  to  become  part  of  any 
formula  grant  program  Within  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chaimfcan,  I  wish 
to  fissure  the  gentlemsm  than  when  the 
time  comes,  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairmi  Ji,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  the  gentleman  from] Wisconsin 
a  question. 

I  am  certainly  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions. I  would  like  to  ask  the  jgentleman 
from  Wisconsin  this:  \ 

The  other  programs  in  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Aging  really  do  not  affect  the 
poorest  ^f  the  poor,  like  the  SOS  pro- 
gram, tSe  Senior  Opportunity  Services. 
Down  my  way  the  best  thing  I  that  hap- 
pens is  that  the  SOS  prograiii  provides 
transportation  for  the  elderly!  poor,  and 
I  have  a  theory  that  when  wje  transfer 
this  to  the  regiilar  agency,  wa  are  going 
to  lose  this  local  service  that] is  so  pre- 
dominant in  the  SOfr  program  at  the 
present  time.  j 

Does  the  gentleman  care  tq  comment 
on  that,  and  does  he  feel  that  Qhese  types 
of  services  will  be  rendered  jwhen  this 
program  is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Aging?  I 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  separate  ap- 
propriation, or  Is  there  a  line  l|em  In  this 
amendment  for  this  particular!  program? 

I  am  reiterating  my  support  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  just  ^wondering 
about  this.  J 

I  am  just  wondering  out  bud  about 
whether  we  are  doing  any  hsrm  to  the 
real  purposes  of  this  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsiri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Before  yielding  may 
I  indicate  that  the  amendm^nt  which 
will  be  offered  and  which  is  ndt  included 
at  this  time,  as  I  understand  It,  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  pr()gram  and 
establishes  It  in  the  same  wayias  a  sepa- 
rate title  within  that  structure  as  we 
have  done  with  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Services.  It  was  on  t^at  basis 
that  I  did  support  the  amendment  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  To  sopie  extent 
that  will  probably  answer  thfe  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  comiiilttee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [that  the 
amendment  would  not  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity, identity,  and  visibility  ©f  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  my  understanding  of  the 
matter.  T 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  either  to  conflnn  or  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  I  liave  made 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin 
ciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 


I  appre- 


I  concur  completely.  We  are  establish- 
ing it  with  its  Identity  intact.  We  will 
continue,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  to  make  sure  there  is 
specific  emphasis  on  the  elderly  poor. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  program,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  all  of  the 
other  things  SOS  is  doing  across  the 
country.  In  no  way  do  I  want  to  see  it 
disrupted.  The  program  serves  a  very 
useful  purpose  and  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued as  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkiger). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDICENTS    OTTXtXD    BT    MR.    QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qdtb:  Page  176, 
beginning  in  line  5,  strike  out  everything 
after  "programs"  through  the  period  in  line 
8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "The  piirpose  of 
this  Act  is,  first  of  all,  to  authorize  certain 
programs  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  referred   to  as  the  'Secretary')." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sev- 
eral amendments  which  include  other 
portions  of  title  I  and  also  go  into  the 
next  five  titles.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  these  amendments  may  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  ss  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Qttix:  Tltl»  I 
of  the  bill  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Page  179,  line  2,  strUce  out  "Adminis- 
tration" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Con- 
gress";  and 

(2)  By  striking  out  "Director"  in  the  fol- 
lowing instances  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary" — 

Page  180.  lines  6  and  20;  page  181,  lines 
13  and  14  and  line  21;  page  182,  lines  11  and 
25;  page  183,  line  16;  page  184,  line  19;  page 
185,  lines  1  and  18;  page  187.  line  3;  page 
191.  line  19;  page  192,  Une  4;  page  198,  line 
12;  page  194,  line  19;  page  196,  lines  0,  13, 
and  23;  page  196.  lines  6,  II,  20  and  22;  page 
198  lines  7,  12,  14,  and  23;  page  199,  lines  4. 

7,  and  11;  page  200,  lines  4,  and  7;  page  202, 
line  6;  page  203.  lines  12  and  16;  page  203. 
line  23:  page  204.  line  2;  page  206,  line  1; 
page  206,  lines  9.  10.  and  16;  page  207.  lines 

8,  11.  and  12,  and  17;  page  208,  lines  2,  and 
17;  page  209.  line  3;  page  210.  line  20;  page 
211,  lines  9,  18,  and  21;  page  213,  line  2;  page 
214,  lines  3,  10,  16.  and  24;  page  216,  lines  3, 

10.  16,  and  24;  page  216,  lines  3,  4,  16,  and 
21;  page  217,  Unes  4,  and  22;  page  218,  Unes 
12,  18,  and  21:  page  219,  line  17;  page  220, 
Unes  4.  12,  20,  and  36;  page  231,  linea  8,  9, 
16,  and  21;  page  223,  Unes  3  and  12;  page 
224,  lines  4,  and  11;  page  225,  lines  6,  11,  16, 
and  17  {put  onlir  the  hyphenated  word),  and 
Une  21;  page  226,  lines  4,  10,  and  16;  page  227, 
Une  6. 

Title  n  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary" In  the  foUowLng  Instances — 

Page  228,  lines  2,  and  24;  page  229,  Unes  5, 
and  14;  page  230,  line  5:  page  231,  Unes  9, 

11,  and  21;  page  232,  line  3. 

Title  III  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" m  the  following  instances — 

Page  236.  Une  4;  page  233,  lines  4,  and  10. 


Title  IV  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" In  the  following  Instances — 

Page  242.  line  20;  page  244,  line  13;  page 
246,  Unes  2,  and  23;  page  247,  lines  4,  8,  and 
18;  page  248,  Unes  3,  12,  and  13. 

Title  V  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" in  the  following  Instances — 

Page  248,  Une  23;  page  249,  Unes  6,  10,  16, 
and  22;  page  250,  Unes  1,  7,  10.  14,  18,  and 
22:  page  261,  lines  6,  7,  12.  20,  and  24;  page 
252,  Une  7;  page  253,  Unes  4,  6,  and  14. 

Title  VT  Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Page  264,  strike  out  Unes  4  and  5,  and 
strike  out  section  601  (lines  6  through  17) 
and  renumber  the  remaining  sections 
accordingly; 

(2)  Page  254,  Une  24;  page  255,  line  7;  and 
page  256.  Une  23,  strike  out  "Administration" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"; 

(3)  Page  267,  strike  out  Unes  15  and  16, 
and  renum'jer  the  remaining  paragraphs 
accordingly; 

(4)  Strike  out  "Director"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  In  the  foUowing 
instances — 

Page  254,  lines  18,  and  20;  page  256,  Une 
10;  page  268,  Une  11;  page  260,  Une  17;  page 
261,  Unes  12,  and  18;  page  262,  Unes  19,  and 
22;  page  263,  line  17;  page  265,  Unes  6.  13.  20, 
and  25;  page  266,  Une  13;  page  267,  Unes  2, 
10,  and  25:  page  268,  Une  19;  page  269,  Une  3; 
page  270.  Une  24;  page  271,  lines  1, 13,  and  19; 
page  272,  line  23;  page  273,  lines  2,  16,  and  23; 
page  274,  Une  6;  page  276,  Unes  9,  and  16; 
page  276,  lines  4,  and  15:  page  277,  lines  6,  10, 
13,  17,  and  26;  page  278,  lines  9,  16,  and  16; 
and 

(6)  Page  266,  Une  3,  strike  out  "the  Ad- 
ministration during  such  year"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  such  year 
with  respect  to  programs  authorised  by  this 
Act".      

Title  yrrr  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  "Director"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"  In  the  follow- 
ing instances — 

Page  346,  lines  9,  and  24;  page  347.  line  3; 
page  350.  Une  2. 

(2)  Page  349.  Unes  14  and  16.  strike  out 
"Director  of  the  Administration"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare". 

(3)  Page  360.  Unes  7  and  8.  strike  out 
"Administration  and  the  Director  thereof" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
retary thereof". 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  may  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  have  a  single  purpose — to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  creation  of 
a  Community  Action  Administration 
headed  by  a  Director  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and  instead  to 
give  to  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
conduct  community  action  programs  and 
to  fit  this  program  Into  the  structure 
of  HEW  In  the  manner  he  feels  will  be 
most  appropriate  and  most  effective  in 
terms  of  bringing  to  bear  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Department  to  sMJcomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  make 
it  possible  to  fully  integrate  the  com- 
munity action  program  with  the  rest  of 
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the  Department's  responsibilities.  Almost 
all  of  these  responsibilities  concern  pro- 
grams which  directly  affect  the  poor  or 
the  most  vital  needs  of  poor  people — 
education,  health,  social  security  bene- 
fits, programs  for  very  young  children 
and  for  the  elderly,  welfare,  progrsims  for 
handicapped  persons,  and  so  forth.  The 
bill  treats  community  action  as  a  com- 
pletely separate,  isolated  activity  with  di- 
rect responsibility  to  the  Secretary.  The 
amendment  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  mesh  community  action  with  related 
programs,  to  deal  with  it  administra- 
tively in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  estab- 
lish this  autonomous  agency  really  are 
an  ill-advised  attempt  to  pick  up  OEO 
bodily  and  set  it  down  within  HEW  with- 
out substantial  change.  But  I  feel  that 
the  Congress  wants  a  change — and  the 
change  is  in  the  direction  of  tying  com- 
munity action  more  closely  with  related 
activities  of  government  at  all  levels,  and 
thereby  improving  it  through  better  co- 
ordination with  programs  which  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  goals  of  community 
action.  The  amendment  would  foster 
that  kind  of  change  by  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  place  it  in  HEW  with  these 
goals  in  mind. 

Administratively,  there  is  no  very  good 
argument  for  placing  community  action 
all  by  Itself  with  a  direct  line  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Much  larger  programs  in  HEW 
in  terms  of  their  authorizations — such  as 
all  the  education  programs  smd  Head 
Start — do  not  have  this  status.  But  the 
most  important  consideration  simply  is 
that  the  isolation  of  community  action 
would  tend  to  weaken,  rather  than 
strengthen  it,  and  would  tend  to  go  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  that  of  coordina- 
tion with  closely  related  activities. 

Those  who  favor  a  truly  new  beginning 
and  greater  responsibility  in  community 
action  programs  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have,  as  I  indicated  yesterday, 
made  some  changes  in  community  ac- 
tion as  it  operates  locally,  and  an  agree- 
ment within  the  committee — and  I 
know  there  are  no  amendments  to  that — 
which  will  permit  the  Federal  funding 
at  the  same  level  in  the  first  year,  the 
1975  fiscal  year,  and  reduce  it  by  10  per- 
cent the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

This  provides  an  incentive  to  encour- 
age such  agencies  to  provide  public 
money  for  community  action  agencies, 
and  there  is  incentive  for  community 
action  agencies  to  go  public. 

All  of  these  incentives.  I  think,  move 
community  action  agencies  in  the  direc- 
tion that  most  of  us  want  them  to  move. 
There  is  a  feeling,  I  understand,  of  con- 
tinuation of  substantial  Federal  support 
of  community  action  agencies.  A  few  of 
the  community  action  agencies  have 
made  some  arrangements  for  local  fund- 
ing after  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  which 
ends  in  a  month,  but  most  of  them  have 
not,  and  therefore  they  would  be  left 
completely  on  their  own,  unable  to  know 
which  way  to  turn  in  order  to  keep  going 
In  order  to  provide  services  for  the  poor. 
But  the  concern  of  this  body  ought  to  be 
primarily  to  make  certain  that  commu- 
nity action  agencies  that  are  viable  con- 


tinue to  operate  and,  however,  to  take  a 
look  at  the  Federal  administration  of 
the  community  action  agencies  and  not 
just  pick  up  OEO,  which  has  been  a  bur- 
den to  us  since  its  inception,  with  all  the 
problems  that  exist  there,  pick  it  up 
bodily  and  put  it  in  HEW  and  keep  it 
intact,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  in- 
tact that  way.  However,  there  are  many 
functions  and  services  of  OEO  that  could 
be  blended  in  within  other  parts  of  HEW, 
and  that  can  best  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  himself. 

There  should  be  no  concern  of  the 
money  going  to  the  community  action 
agencies  because  the  money  appropriat- 
ed will  only  be  used  for  that  purpose,  it 
cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes  as 
some  people  suggest,  if  we  do  not  have 
a  separate  agency. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  amendments. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  major  ones  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  I  think  it  is  the 
present  consensus  in  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  these  amend- 
ments will  completely  emasculate  the 
program  and  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

I  think  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  Members  of  the  House,  also, 
that  many  compromises  were  made  with 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie).  The 
original  position  of  the  committee  was  to 
provide  funding  at  a  level  of  $410  million 
for  community  action  agencies,  and  also 
to  continue  the  present  local  matching 
of  80  to  20. 

The  strong  testimony  of  governments 
and  local  officials  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  that  this  present  funding  level  Is 
the  most  desirable,  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  possibly  match  on  a  per- 
centage where  the  Federal  matching  is 
less  than  80  percent. 

The  third  point  was  the  malstructur- 
ing,  whether  the  agency  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  old  line  department.  We 
made  concessions  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  on  all  of  these  points.  We 
reduced  the  funding  to  $330  million.  We 
reduced  the  matching  allowance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire,  and  we  even 
agreed  to  transfer  the  program  to  HEW, 
which  we  were  not  desirous  of  doing.  We 
thought  that  it  should  be  an  independent 
agency. 

So  I  think  we  have  been  reasonable 
and  fair,  but  there  comes  a  basic  point 
that  one  cannot  go  beyond  in  trying  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  and  to  retain  a 
program.  I  think  that  we  have  reached 
that  in  the  proposal  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  recommended  by  the  committee, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Members  not  to 
erode  that  position  because  it  would  de- 
stroy the  program  if  in  transferring 
It  to  HEW  we  destroy  its  visibility,  its 
identity,  its  method  of  operation,  and 
leave  to  the  Secretary  to  do  with  the 
program  as  he  so  desires.  We  know  that 
he  is  already  overburdened,  and  it  would 
simply  mean  that  this  program  would 
then  be  merged  with  hundreds  of  other 
programs  and  lose  altogether  any  im- 


portance at  all  in  th°  alleviation  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  people  of  this 
country. 

We  believe  that  it  should  remain  as 
a  visible  advocate  for  the  poor,  as  it  was 
intended  to  be. 

We  think  also  that  its  functions  should 
not  be  buried  under  other  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy, as  it  would  be  under  the 
amendment  which  is  now  being  proposed. 
There  is  also  another  point  which  I 
think  was  raised  about  the  cost  of  this 
program.  In  the  Committee  on  Rules 
it  was  strongly  recommended  that  we 
retain  strong  oversight  over  the  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would 
have  us  bury  the  program  in  such  a 
way  that  the  committee  could  not  even 
locate  it.  It  would  not  appear  in  the 
budget  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  keep 
up  with  its  cost  effectiveness.  We  could 
not  even  locate  the  employees  who  would 
be  facing  us,  so  I  think  we  would  destroy 
any  possibility  of  retaining  any  strong 
oversight  by  this  Congress. 

Also,  administrative  fragmentation 
would  destroy  the  function  of  this  pro- 
gram of  coordination  of  citizen  partici- 
pation and  of  accountability.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  do  that.  But  the  al- 
ternative also  presents  some  real  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  rural  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies,  those  agencies  that  may 
operate  not  In  one  city  as  we  do  in 
major  cities,  and  not  in  one  coimty,  but 
Community  Action  agencies  that  may 
operate  in  rural  areas  that  would  em- 
brace many  coimties.  It  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative impossibility  to  organize 
the  Community  Action  agencies  imder 
those  conditions. 

I  think  that  the  present  language 
which  is  now  in  the  bill  represents,  as 
I  see,  a  reasonable  and  fair  compromise, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Members  will  not 
disturb  it  by  changing  altogether  the 
direction  of  the  program  by  transferring 
It  to  an  old-line  agency  and  then  not 
giving  it  strong  structure  or  position  and 
visibility  and  the  possibility  of  oversight 
and  accountability  in  that  particular 
agency. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.' 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Frelinghuysenj  . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frelinc- 
HUYSEN  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

DISSNCAOUIXMT   AOKCEMKNT   BKACREO   BrTWXEN 
SYRIANS  AND  ISRAELIS 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  at  this  time  simply  to  an- 
nounce that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  Syrians  and  the 
Israelis  with  respect  to  the  disengage- 
ment. This  is  a  most  significant  and,  I 
think,  a  most  heartening  development. 

Quite  obviously,  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Kissinger,  deserves  maior 
tribute  for  his  contribution  to  this  de- 
velopment. I  am  sure  the  process  of  a 
complete  settlement  still  lies  well  ahead, 
but  this  is  a  most  significant  occasion. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Brtsconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnaxi,  the  gentleiQh  from  New 
Jersey  Is  a  hard  act  to  fo^ow  with  that 
welcome  news. 

What  this  statement  co^es  down  to, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  really  a  Question  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  t|ie  legislative 
branch  of  Government  oi|ght  to  legiti- 
mately exercise  some  leadership. 

I  recognize  that  the  geitleman  from 
Minnesota  has  strong  feeli|igs  about  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  [not  we  ought 
to  mandate  a  particular  soot  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  gentleman  from  cilifomla  (Mr. 
Hawkdjs)  has  correctly  stated  that 
originally  many  of  us  thought  we  ought 
not  to  put  community  action  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  but  rather  put  itt  in 
pendent  agency.  We  originidl/discussed^ 
action  as  a  more  approprate  role  in 
combining  community  acnon  and  the 
voluntary  services  in  actlm  because  of 
the  affinity  between  VISTA  and  coqi-- 
munity  action.  The  genVeman  frtm 
Minnesota  and  others  felt  ver^^-fttrongly 
that  was  not  the  right  answer  and  we 
acceded  to  his  wishes  by  placing  this 
within  the  Department  of;  HEW. 

But  I  can  recall  as  well,  las  I  am  sure 
every  Member  in  this  Hoiise  can  recall 
the  effort  that  comes  abouq  almost  every 
time  we  try  to  say  to  a  department  or 
agency  that  this  is  what  we  think  they 
ought  to  do  to  manage  the  program  well. 
I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  1966  the  (Congress  felt 
a  particular  need  in  the  handicapped 
area  and  the  then  Secretary  of  HEW 
Wilbur  Cohen  buttonhole!  everybody 
and  said:  "You  ought  not^  do  that  to 
us.  You  ought  to  let  us  nm  our  own 
shop."  In  effect  what  the]  bureaucracy 
says  is:  "We  do  not  think  you  should 
tell  us  anything  about  howj  to  run  any- 
thing. Let  us  go  about  our  own  business 
and  run  it  the  way  we  see  fit." 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  the  legislative 
branch  has  a  legitimate  reason  to  say 
and  in  this  case  a  particularly  legitimate 
reason  to  say  to  the  Department  of  HEW 
that  we  believe  there  ougrht  to  be  a 
Commimlty  Action  Administration  and 
It  ough-  to  have  a  Director  |md  he  ought 
jy  to  be  c<xiflrmed  by  the  S^te. 
""^  Simply  to  adopt  the  Quid  amendment 

and  let  the  Secretary  bury  tttiis  wherever 
he  wants  to  would  reduce  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  agency  and  me4n  that  com- 
munity action  would  be  bound  by  more 
and  more  rigid  biu^aucracy,  and  more 
importantly  it  would  mean  ih  many  cases 
that  we  would  have  the  Department  of 
Social  Services  in  the  Stat«  of  Wiscon- 
sin fighting  against  comnKunlty  action 
even  thoo^  they  were  ih  the  same 
agency,  If  that  is  what  they  wanted  to  do. 
I  think  the  amendment  Is  a  mischie- 
vous one.  The  committee  bUl  is  good  and 
we  oiight  to  keep  to  It  on  th|at  basis. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman., will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsco^ln.  I  yield 
to  the  able  and  distinguish*!  gentleman 
from  California  ^Mr.  BiLt)  who  has 
been  so  good  In  his  efforts  ion  behalf  of 
~    i  bill. 


Mr.  BELL.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  statement  and  also  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  . 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  mischie- 
vous one.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  continuation  of  our  war 
against  poverty  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments and  support. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  Just  wanted  to  say  that  if  the  Mem- 
would  like  to  keep  GEO  intact  and 
have^  liked  the  Federal  operations  of 
GEO  or  have  wanted  a  new  "advocop", 
then  they  would  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  mischievous  if  they 
do  want  to  keep  the  same  GEO  of  the 
past  going.  I  admit  that.  I  want  it  to  op- 
erate differently,  and  I  think  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  want  to  change  GEO 
from  the  way  it  has  operated  in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I 
think  that  clearly  misses  the  whole  point. 
That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
issue  in  my  judgment  Is  clearly  not  that 
we  will  significantly  change  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Gfflce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, we  are  abolishing  it.  What  we  are 
doing  is  to  transfer  one  part  of  GEO, 
community  action,  to  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  We  are  trans- 
ferring Headstart  and  Commimlty  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  a  whole  series 
of  things.  I  think  the  issue  is  legitimate- 
ly whether  Congress  can  say  to  HEW  that 
we  believe  in  the  Independence  of  com- 
mimlty action. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  a  specific  place 
and  not  let  it  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  gentleman  means 
is  that  the  Headstart  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  HEW  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  By  ad- 
ministrative action  alone. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  gentleman  Is 
doing  with  GEO  is  just  changing  the 
name  and  letting  the  whole  thing  go  on 
as  before. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
changing  significantly  more  than  the 
name. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  on  his  views. 
I  thought  he  set  them  forth  rather  vivid- 
ly and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment he  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is 
correct  that  the  amendment  would 
transfer  the  authority  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  rather  than  levying 
it  a  separate  agency  within  HEW.  This 
Is  really  what  worries  me  about  the 
amendment. 

I  know  from  what  has  happened  with 
respect  to  the  impoundment  of  funds  and 
the  attitude  that  this  present  adminis- 
tration has  had  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  has  had  toward  Community  Ac- 
tion. This  In  itself  concerns  me  more 
than  an3rUiing  else  In  the  amendment. 

I  have  about  resolved  in  my  own  mind 
they  would  do  anything  to  kill  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  article 
In  the  May  20  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  none  of  us  would  describe 
as  a  flaming  liberal  newspaper.  It  dis- 
cusses a  new  GEO  pilot  project  In  West 
Virginia.  This  rather  conservative  news- 
paper has  a  most  interesting  comment.  I 
quote  the  article: 

Such  activities  don't  seem  to  offend  City 
Hall  offlclals.  OEO's  chief  nemesis  of  the 
past,  and  are  generating  new  arguments  for 
the  agency's  extension. 

It  seems  to  me  that  OEO's  newest 
nemesis,  since  it  is  no  longer  city  hall,  is 
the  present  administration — an  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  openly  hostile  to 
this  kind  of  community  action  in  the  past 
and  is  openly  hostile  now  to  any  continu- 
ation of  Federal  support  for  community 
action  agencies.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  the  people  who  are  counting  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  its 
commitment  to  the  poor.  We  must  assure 
these  people  and  ourselves  that  we  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  protect 
their  legitimate  interests.  That  means  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  continued  Federal  support 
for  community  action. 

If  GEO  can  no  longer  remain  an  inde- 
pendent agency— and  I  gather  from  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  that  this  is  evi- 
dently not  possible — then  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  In  my  opinion,  that  it  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  independence  and 
visibility  that  we  can  give  it  within  a 
regular,  old  line  department.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  the  authority  alone. 
We  must  also  provide  a  structure  to  im- 
plement that  authority,  a  staff  of  people 
who  have  a  willingness  to  do  so,  and  a 
Director  whose  appointment  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  deceiving 
ourselves  and  those  who  are  depending 
on  us  to  continue  these  worthwhile  activl- 
tles  If  we  made  it  easy  for  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  and  the  present  administration 
to  push  community  action's  head  under 
water  and  silently  drown  it  in  the  back- 
waters of  the  bureaucracy.  If  this  admin- 
istration Is  going  to  try  to  kill  community 
action,  let  them  make  their  attack  out 
in  the  open. 
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This  is  what  I  feel  this  amendment  is 
really  all  about.  It  would  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  opportunity  to  kill  com- 
munity action  without  assuming  the  pub- 
lic responsibility  for  committing  such  a 
murder.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
allow  them  to  hide  their  irresponsible 
acts. 

If  the  administration  has  a  serious 
proposal  to  put  forward  on  the  future 
administration  of  community  action, 
then  I  urge  them  to  do  so  in  the  form 
of  a  reorganization  plan,  so  that  we  all 
may  see  what  they  have  in  mind.  This 
amendment  is  no  way  to  proceed  on  this 
matter  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  realize  that  the  GEO  program  has 
been  a  very  controversial  program.  I 
think  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  are 
very  good  and  some  parts  that  have  not 
been  so  successful. 

I  think  there  have  been  many  legiti- 
mate arguments  made  on  this  floor  and 
elsewhere  about  specific  components  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs. 

I  can  certainly  sympathize  with  those 
who  undertake  to  specifically  designate 
those  programs  with  which  they  disagree 
and  to  try  bo  do  something  about  them. 
However,  above  all  the  controversy  in 
this  program.  I  think  one  thing  comes 
through  relatively  unscathed.  That  is  the 
concept  that  almost  everyone  agrees  that 
there  should  be  a  concerted  attack  on 
poverty;  that  it  should  not  be  all  splayed 
out  £md  uncoordinated,  undirected  by 
various  segments  of  government. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
generally  is  very  skillful  in  wielding  the 
scalpel  on  legislation,  is,  I  think  in  this 
instance,  wielding  a  meat  ax;  for  the 
amendments  which  he  proposes  have  the 
effect  of  killing  the  entire  program  be- 
cause they  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
concerted,  concentrated  nature  of  the 
attack  on  poverty. 

This,  I  think,  is  to  send  this  legislation 
and  this  program  to  its  oblivion.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  who  said  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  straightforward  about  this.  If  we 
want  to  kill  GEO,  then  we  ought  to  do  it 
in  the  broad  glare  of  publicity  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  strangled  in  the 
bureaucracy  at  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant thai  this  amendment  be  defeated 
so  that  the  program  can  be  kept  In  one 
place;  so  that  It  can  remain  that  con- 
centrated and  concerted  attack  which  is 
needed  if  we  are  ever  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty In  this  country. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Sixty-one  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic   device. 


QUORUM   CAU.    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
four  Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present. 
Pursuant  to  rule  XXHT.  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  QuiE). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes  284, 
not  voting  55,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burgener 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Erlenbom 
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ATES— 94 

Eshleman 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Qlalmo 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Kemp 

King 

Lagomarslno 

Lott 

McCoUlster 

Martin,  N.C. 

MUford 

Miller 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Parrla 
Powell,  Ohio 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatntk 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  CalU. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 


NOES— 384 

Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllaon.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  m. 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  B.C. 


Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shuster 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Towell,  Ney. 

Treen 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Young.  Pla. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellimis 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

PUh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Qaydoa 


Gettys 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Grover 

Gude 

Gxinter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Blass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Holiaeld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 


Mallary 

Marazltl 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
lihls 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.y. 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
.  Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price.  111. 
Prltchard 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 


Rimnela 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
tJdall 
Dllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
WlUlams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H^ 

Calif. 
WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  0». 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 56 


Arends 

Breaux 

Broyhtll,  N.C. 

Burton 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Danlelson 

de  la  Garza 

Devlne 

Plndley 

Foley 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oubser 

Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Ketchum 

Land  grebe 

McCloskey 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

PettU 

Podell 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton, 

Jamea  V. 
Stubldefleld 
Teague 

Thompson.  NJ. 
Tieman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Young,  ni. 


So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AUENDMKNT  OITXRXD  BT  MB.  QUI! 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quib:  Page  188, 
line  5,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  la 
lieu  thereof:  ";  Providei,  hcnoever,  That  when 
such  delegated  functions  Include  the  au- 
thority  to   approve   programs    within   such 
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state  the  Director  shall  male  available  to 
tbe  State,  In  addition  to  an  e  mount  no  less 
than  tbe  amount  made  available  to  sucb 
State  for  State  agency  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 132  In  tbe  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  In  eacb  fiscal  year  fqual  to  such 
State's  share  (as  determined  by  the  formula 
set  forth  In  the  second  sentepce  of  section 
126(a) )  of  the  aggregate  amouht  made  avail- 
able during  tbe  fiscal  year  enjdlng  June  30, 
1))74.  for  the  operation  of  regional  ofBces  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporti|nlty." 
I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairmani  in  the  com- 
mittee we  made  provision  |  for  the  Di- 
rector to  transfer  his  authority,  which 
has  traditionally  now  bean  operating 
through  regional  offices,  to  la  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Office,  If  all  of  the 
community  action  agencies  approve.  The 
way  it  is  now.  a  community  action  agen- 
cy has  to  go  to  the  regional  office  in 
order  to  secure  the  app^a^'al  smd  the 
funding  for  its  program.  Tl)e  bill  makes 
the  provision  that  the  Director  can  give 
that  authority  to  a  State. 

What  my  amendment  do^  is  to  pro- 
vide that  when  he  is  going 


to  give  that 
authority  to  a  State,  because  all  of  the 
community  action  agencies  approve  of 
that  arrangement,  then  the  money  that 
was  used  for  administering  ^he  program 
of  that  State  in  the  regioniil  office  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Stat^.  Nationally 
this  amounts  to  $15  million,;  and  so  that 
State's  share  of  $15  mllllonj  would  then 
Eu:crue  to  the  benefit  of  th^  State,  and 
it  seems  to  be  only  fair  aiid  equitable 
that  we  operate  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  th4  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  1 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsih.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding] 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  td  make  sure 
that  I  am  clear  in  my  understanding  of 
what  is  being  proposed.  The  igentleman's 
amendment  says  that  if  ev^ry  commu- 
nity action  agency  within  a  $tate  would 
like  to  have  the  State  take  on  the  job 
that  is  done  by  regional  offices  and  by 
the  Washlngtcm  office,  the  I  State  then 
may  become  in  effect  the  administrative 
arm  of  the  Federal  Govemraent  for  the 
purposes  of  community  action;  Is  that 
correct?  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
be  the  authority  of  the  regional  office  as 
it  has  been  operating  now  thfct  would  go 
to  the  State.  \ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsconslh.  All  right. 
If  all  of  the  State  community  action 
agencies  said  "Yes,"  then  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  the  fimctlon  of  the  re- 
gional office  Insofar  as  that  State  Is  con- 
cerned is  no  longer  operative,  and  It  then 
goes  to  Washington  for  State  jcommunity 
action?  

Mr.  QUIE.  The  authority  to  give  re- 
gional office  administrative  authority  to 
the  State  is  in  the  bill.  What  toy  amend- 
ment does  is  to  require  that  [the  money 
which  was  used  by  the  reaonal  office 
also  go  to  the  State.  That  Site's  share 
of  the  $15  million  has  been  folng  to  its 
regional  office.  The  authority  to  admlnis 
ter  through  the  State  Is  to  tl^e  bill  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsiii.  I  support 
the  amendment  and  I  thank  J.he  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  that  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  eminently  fair,  and  I  certainly 
intend  to  support  it.  There  is  one  point 
I  should  like  to  make  sure  that  is  limited 
in  its  impact.  As  I  understand  from  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  the  total  amount 
Involved  is  approximately  $15  million. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  there  are  10  regional  offices,  so 
we  are  talking  about  approximately  $1'^ 
million  to  each  regional  office,  and  then 
within  that  region  a  State's  share  of 
that  $1.5  million  would  then  flow  to  that 
particular  State  in  which  this  amend- 
ment operates;  is  that  approximately 
what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HAWKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    on 
that  basis.  I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     KEMP 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kxmp: 

Page  179.  beginning  with  line  15.  strike 
out  everything  through  line  6  on  page  180 
and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be — 

"(1)  a  State; 

"(2)  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or 
more  persons  on  the  basis  of  tbe  most  satis- 
factory current  data  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor; or 

'(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  are  contiguous  to 
each  other  (or  are  within  tbe  same  area  of 
the  State)  and  which  have  an  aggregate 
population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  persons 
on  tbe  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current 
daU  available  to  the  Secretary.  A  State  shall 
not  qualify  as  tbe  community  action  agen- 
cy for  any  geographical  area  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  unit  or  combination  of  units  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  uzUess 
such  unit  or  combination  of  units  has  not 
submitted  an  approvable  application  for 
funding  for  a  community  action  program 
under  this  title.  Tbe  Director  shall  set  ap- 
propriate dates  for  tbe  submission  of  sucb 
applications  during  eawjb  fiscal  year.  A  com- 
munity action  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  carry  out  part  or  all  of  Its 
programs  through  arrangements  with  otber 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations." 

Page  180.  beginning  In  line  23,  strike  out 
everything  after  tbe  comma  through  "agen- 
cies" in  line  1  on  page  181.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  by  other  appropriate  agencies 
with  which  the  community  action  agency 
has  made  arrangements." 

Page  182.  beginning  after  "determines"  In 
line  1.  strike  out  everything  through  line 
11  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  that  neither  tbe  State  nor  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  (or  combina- 
tions of  sucb  units)  eligible  to  be  a  com- 
munity action  agency  under  subsection  (a) 
is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the  community 
action  agency  for  sucb  community,  or  (2) 
that  the  community  action  agency  serving 
such  community  has  failed,  after  having  a 


reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so.  to  submit 
approvable  application  for  a  community  ac- 
tion program  which  meets  the  criteria  for 
approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or  to  carry 
out  such  a  program  In  accordance  with  tbe 
requirements  of  this  title,  and  no  other  com- 
munity action  agency  eligible  to  serve  sucb 
community  Is  willing  to  be  designated  as  the 
community  action  agency  for  such  commu- 
nity.". 

Page  183.  beginning  in  line  11.  strike  out 
everything  after  the  period  through  line 
16  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Each  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
with  which  a  community  action  agency,  or 
tbe  Director,  makes  arrangements  with  under 
section  HI,  and  such  arrangements  include 
responsibility  for  planning,  developing,  and 
coordinating  community-wide  antlpoverty 
programs,  shall  have  a  governing  board 
which  meets  tbe  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)." 

Mr.  KEMP  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sunendment  is  to  shift  this 
program  to  the  State  and  local  level  and 
assure  maximum  participation  by  the 
people  through  decentralization.  Al- 
though I  did  not  offer  it  in  committee. 
I  did  discuss  it  and  for  the  record  men- 
tioned, I  would  offer  it  here  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  In  1967  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  <Mrs.  Green  >  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  required  the 
commimlty  action  agencies  to  be  State 
or  local  governments  or  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  organizations 
designated  by  such  governments.  This 
was  an  important  step  and  one  which 
was  recognized  by  its  enactment. 

This  past  year  alone  107  community 
action  agencies  became  a  part  of  locsJ 
government.  The  Green  amendment  left 
I  think  very  wide  discretion  for  the  OEO 
Director  to  step  in  and  designate  private 
agencies  to  run  the  community  action 
programs. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
goes  one  important  logical  step  beyond 
that  of  the  1967  Green  amendment.  It 
requires  that  a  commimlty  action  agency 
be  a  State,  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment having  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  persons,  or  a  combination  of  gen- 
eral local  government  having  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  50,000  or  more  people. 
They  in  turn  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments they  feel  necessary  and  appro- 
priate with  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  actually  run  part  or 
all  of  their  programs. 

But  the  important  thing  is  this.  They 
cannot  surrender  the  basic  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  as 
they  now  can  imder  existing  law. 

One  other  thing  should  also  be  made 
clear  about  units  of  government  which 
are  eligible.  That  is,  if  we  have  an  eligible 
unit  or  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  have  faUed  an 
approvable  application,  they  must  get 
the  funds  for  their  area.  The  State  can- 
not then  step  in  and  take  over  their 
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programs  unless  they  have  failed  to  apply 
or  have  failed  to  run  a  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  act.  This 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  and  Employment  Act  already 
passed  by  the  Confess. 

Also  under  my  amendment  the 
Director  can  still  step  in  and  run  a  com- 
munity action  program  through  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  when  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  will  not  file 
an  application,  or  where  it  will  not  nm 
its  program  In  accordance  with  the  act, 
but  must  first  assure  that  the  State  or 
another  eligible  unit  of  government  will 
not  assume  these  responsibilities. 

This  Is  crucial  for  what  the  amendment 
provides  is  a  well-balanced  approach  to 
decentralization  of  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  act  with  respect  to  com- 
munity action  agencies.  The  Director  can 
step  in  only  as  the  last  resort,  something 
which  keeps  pressure  on  the  State  and 
local  government  to  continue  to  deliver 
social  services  to  the  poor,  instead  of 
stepping  in  at  the  beginning  as  under  the 
present  law. 

The  amendment,  I  believe,  builds  into 
the  act  a  concept  of  public  responsibility 
for  community  action  programs.  It  is  in 
this  respect,  a  block  grant  approach.  It 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  in  unnec- 
essary Federal  administrative  costs  for 
these  programs,  thus  I  think  conserving 
funds  for  use  for  programs  for  the  poor 
authorized  under  the  proposed  act.  Elim- 
inating the  middlemen  will  help  free  pro- 
grams of  abuses  which  have  too  often 
characterized  them  in  the  past. 

Then,  very  simply.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
community  action  block  grants  will  keep 
more  money  in  each  State  than  under 
H.R.  14449  as  reported  for  it  eliminates 
all  the  vast  salary  and  overhead  costs  at 
the  Federal  level. 


WHAT   THS    AUXNDMENT    WOULD    DO: 

SPBCmCALLT 

Specifically,  the  amendment  requires 
that  a  Community  Action  agency  be  a 
State,  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment of  50,000  or  more  population,  or  a 
combination  of  units  of  general  local 
government — serving  the  same  area  of  a 
State — with  an  aggregate  population  of 
50.000  or  more. 

It  prohibits  a  State  from  qualifying  as 
a  community  action  agency  for  any  area 
covered  by  other  eligible  imits  of  gov- 
ernment which  have  submitted  an  ap- 
proval application  to  be  such  sigency. 

It  permits  a  community  action  agency 
to  make  arrangements  with  other  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations to  carry  out  part  or  all  of  its 
programs,  but  these  cannot  be  desig- 
nated as  the  community  action  agency 
except  by  the  Director  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  removes  language  from  the  bill  re- 
quiring the  Director  to  determine  that 
a  State  or  local  government  qualifying 
under  the  bill  is  "capable  of  planning, 
conducting,  administering,  and  evaluat- 
ing a  Community  Action  program."  but 
retains  the  requirements  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  such  programs. 

It  strikes  the  language  which  says  that 
components  of  a  community  action  pro- 
gram may  be  administered  by  a  commu- 
nity  action   agency   "where   consistent 


with  soimd  and  efficient  management 
and  applicable  law,  or  by  other  agen- 
cies'—language which  gives  the  Director 
broad  authority  to  intervene — and  in- 
serts "or  by  other  appropriate  agencies 
with  which  the  Community  Action 
agency  has  made  arrangements." 

It  changes  the  terms  under  which  the 
Director  may  designate  an  agency  other 
than  one  qualified  to  be  the  community 
action  agency  to  nm  a  program  by 
striking  those  clauses  which  confer 
very  broad  discretion  through  the  use 
of  such  language  as  a  finding  that  the 
community  action  agency  has  failed  to 
carry  out  its  plan  "in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner" and  substituting  language  which 
limits  intervention  to  situations  where: 
First,  neither  the  State  nor  any  eligible 
units  of  local  government  are  willing  to 
be  designated  as  the  Community  Action 
agency  for  a  community  or  second,  the 
Community  Action  agency  serving  such 
community  has  failed  to  submit  an  ap- 
provable application,  to  carry  out  the 
program  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  title,  and  no  other  gov- 
ernmental unit  eligible  to  serve  such 
community  is  willing  to  be  designated 
as  the  Community  Action  agency. 

It  makes  a  conforming  amendment  re- 
lating to  requirement  of  a  public  or  non- 
profit agency  designated  to  act  as  the 
Community  Action  agency  having  a  gov- 
erning board  with  a  specified  composi- 
tion. 

WHAT  THE  AMENDMENT  DOES  NOT  DC 

On  the  other  hsuid,  the  amendment 
does  not  change  other  requirements  of 
the  title,  such  as  those  relating  to  the 
overall  conduct  of  the  programs  through 
a  governing  board  having  a  certain  rep- 
resentation of  various  interests — one- 
third  public  officials,  one-third  poor,  one- 
third  business.  Industry,  labor,  religious, 
education,  and  welfare  groups,  et  cetera. 

It  d<jes  not  eliminate  the  power  of  the 
Director  to  assure  that  no  community  is 
left  without  services  under  the  title,  or  to 
tissure  that  the  provisions  of  the  title  are 
carried  out — but  it  does  circumscribe  and 
limit  his  power  to  turn  to  an  agency  other 
than  those  governmental  units  eligible  to 
be  community  action  agencies  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  title. 

In  does  not  alter  any  other  provision 
or  requirement  of  the  title,  or  of  the  act, 
except  those  described. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

In  other  words,  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  is  on  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  is  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  eliminate  so  much  of  the 
fimdlng  In  this  program  which  is  going 
for  central  administrative  costs.  In  the 
past  almost  70  to  80  percent  has  gone 
into  central  administration  rather  than 
to  the  poor.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Correct.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  decentralize  the  program  and 
shift  accountability  and  responsibility  to 
elected  officials  where  I  think  under  a 
soimd  policy  of  federalism,  it  should  be. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
would  like  the  officials  at  the  local  level 
to  be  responsible? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely,  it  would  start 
at  the  local  level  at  first  and  then  to  the 
States  if  need  be. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  efforts  in  this  regard 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  amendment,  and  I  particularly  ask 
the  gentleman,  It  still  does  not  mean 
that  the  State  or  local  government  has 
to  directly  run  the  program.  They  can 
refuse,  which  would  permit  the  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  run  the  program; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  QUIE.  So  the  money  would  go 
through  those  agencies.  For  instance,  in 
the  rural  areas  where  there  are  more 
than  one  county;  for  example,  in  my  dis- 
trict each  agency  covers  three  counties 
the  money  would  go  to  those  local  polit- 
ical subdivisions  that  together  are  more 
than  50,000  and  those  local  political  sub- 
divisions can  decide  whether  they  want 
to  be  a  commimity  action  agency.  If  they 
refused,  the  private  nonprofit  agency 
could  be  fimded. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  genUeman  is  correct 
If  the  services  are  not  being  delivered,  if 
the  local  unit  does  not  offer  those  serv- 
ices, it  would  go  to  the  State,  and  if  the 
State  does  not  offer  them,  then  the  Direc- 
tor would  come  in  and  make  sure  that 
those  services  are  being  offered  to  the 
poor;  so  it  does  protect  those  programs 
that  are  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  in  that  case  it 
does,  as  the  gentleman  indicated,  make 
the  Green  amendment  operate  better. 

I  regret  at  the  Ume  the  amendment 
was  offered  that  I  did  not  support  it;  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  meantime 
since  more  than  100  community  action 
agencies  have  gone  public,  it  was  a  good 
amendment;  so  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  devising  an  amendment  to  insure 
that  that  will  operate  better. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  and  that  is  exactly  what 
my  amendment  would  do.  It  would  abso- 
lutely require  that  the  agency  go  public 
and  it  would  put  responsibility  for  these 
programs  in  the  hands  of  officials  at  the 
local  or  State  level  of  government 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  author 
of  this  amendment  certainly  indicated 
his  intent  and  that  Is  not  merely  to  make 
the  programs  at  the  local  level  permis- 
sible, but  to  mandate  the  loCaX  public 
officials  into  doing  that  which  they  have 
testified  they  do  not  wish  to  do.  It  cer- 
tainly is  distressing  that  at  this  late  date 
a  proposal  of  this  nature,  which  was  not 
offered  in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the  full 
committee  and  was  not  discussed  at  any 
time  in  the  committee,  should  have  been 
offered  In  this  manner  for  a  program  of 
this  serious  consequence. 
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In  none  of  the  hearings  irhlch  were 
held  around  the  country  did  any  public 
official  testify  that  he  wante^  this  tjrpe 
of  a  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Gov- 
ernors and  city  councilmen  and  other  of- 
ficials testified  against  it. 

Since  1967  under  the  so-called  Green 
amendment,  local  goTemmentjs  have  had 
the  opportxmlty  to  control,  toi  name  and 
to  change  or  to  terminate  eommimlty 
^action  agencies.  At  the  present  time  they 
'have  that  opportunity  and  the  option  to 
take  them  over:  but  in  only  9^  cases  out 
of  over  900  community  action  agencies 
have  used  that  option.  i 

Now,  this  amendment  would  not  sim- 
ply strangle  the  program,  as  the  Quie 
amendment  would  have  don^,  It  would 
virtually  kill  It.  It  would  caus^  a  realine- 
ment  of  the  present  relatioriphips  that 
reasonably  exist  between  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  between  dli^erent  lev- 
els of  government,  existing  conjtracts,  ap- 
plications for  aid  and  assisttince  under 
the  act,  all  of  these  would  be  disturbed. 
The  commimity  suction  progcam  is  In- 
deed a  small  program,  only  $330  million. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  every 
community  or  combination  of  communi- 
ties with  a  population  of  50,000  would  be 
available  for  funding.  This  t^eans  that 
more  than  1,000  units  would]  a^Dply  for 
some  of  the  $330  million.  ODvlously,  It 
has  to  be  taken  away  from  sc»ne  agencies, 
and  obvloiisly  It  would  have  t«  come  out 
of  a  common  pot  which  would  mean 
present  commimity  action  agencies  would 
be  very  substantially  changed,  if  not 
completely  abolished. 

In  addition,  approximately  tialf  of  the 
community  action  agencies  ar«  rural,  oc- 
cupying areas  of  low  population  density. 
This  amendment  would  not  disturb  those 
commimity  action  agencies  in  high  con- 
centrations such  as  in  ghettbs  and  in 
cities,  but  It  certainly  would  disturb  in  a 
very  dramatic  way  rural  areas  that  op- 
erate in  more  than  one  county.  CAP 
agencies  would  be  eliminated  or  forced 
to  combine  with  other  agencies  that  could 
qualify  easily  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

After  many  years  of  growlngj  pains,  the 
Community  Action  program  Is  today 
working  reasonably  effectively.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  Is  no  Justiflicatlon  for 
changing  it.  This  program  has  been  tried 
under  the  so-c£illed  concentrated  em- 
ployment program  which  waa  a  dismal 
failure  and  has  practically  been  repealed. 
This  Is  an  agency,  not  for  thfe  delivery 
of  Jobs,  but  for  the  delivery  if  services 
and  combinations  of  services  coming 
from  many  different  agencies,  biany  dif- 
ferent departments.  It  is  impossible  to 
realine  them  In  such  a  way  that  one 
small  unit  of  government  through  reve- 
nue sharing  is  going  to  be  able  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  hinumerable  agen- 
cies and  departments  for  joint  funding 
of  the  program.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  df  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  eiqplred. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hawktns 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  I 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chalrmf  n,  I  have 
Indicated  that  the  program  Is  oipposed  by 
the  very  officials  that  the  author  of  this 


amendment  says  he  Is  going  to  help  by 
giving  revenue  sharing.  At  the  present 
time,  more  than  42  governments  are  sup- 
porting the  committee's  proposal.  We 
have  In  our  possession  recommendations 
and  strong  endorsements  from  such  di- 
verse governments  as  Alabama,  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  Alaska,  of  New  York,  and  of  Illi- 
nois, and  certainly  of  the  gentleman's 
own  State.  I  would  think  that  If  these 
ofOclals  are  anxious  to  erase  this  program 
or  are  anxious  for  this  type  of  so-called 
local  action;  if  these  local  officials  are  not 
endorsing  this  particular  amendment, 
but  the  committee's  proposal,  then  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  any  constituency. 

The  present  proposal  Is  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  League  of  Cities,  the 
Conference  of  Governors,  the  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  other  na- 
tlooial  organizations.  I  know  of  no  con- 
stituency or  support  which  has  come  for 
this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  basis  I  think 
it  Is  without  substantial  support  except- 
ing for  a  small  minority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  think  that  It,  there- 
fore, should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chadrman,  all  oit  the  members  of 
this  committee  can  reflect  back  on  all  of 
the  controversy  that  has  surrounded 
community  action.  At  the  time  that  we 
adopted  the  Green  amendment  in  1967, 
very  few  of  the  municipalities  and/or 
States  across  the  United  States  took  ad- 
vantage of  what  that  Green  amendment 
offered  to  them,  which  was  the  chance 
to  take  on  a  community  action  agency. 
Now,  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  last  year 
something  like  107  community  action 
agencies  have,  in  fact,  gone  public ^^ 

That  is.  they  have  exercisedHffie  option 
that  is  available  to  them  under  the  Green 
amendment  to  become  a  direct  part  of  a 
municipality.  But,  the  Kemp  amendment, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague.  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  What  the  Kemp  amendment 
says  Is.  whether  or  not  the  mayor  or  the 
Governor  wants  to  have  community  ac- 
tion become  a  part  of  the  municipal 
operation,  he  must  do  it  or  else  there  will 
be  no  community  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  distinctively 
substantially  different  operation,  and  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  I  oppose  the  Kemp 
amendment. 

I  see  no  reason  to  force  something 
which  Is  being  done  by  mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors across  the  United  States  as  they 
see  fit,  but  the  Kemp  amendment  would 
have  a  very  distinct  and  different  result. 
Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  to  you 
at  least  two  substantive  problems  with 
the  Kemp  amendment.  There  are  some- 
thing Uke  30  States,  and  I  think  Wiscon- 
sin is  one  of  them;  Florida  is  another, 
and  there  are  a  host  of  others  which  in 
effect  have  said  to  local  municipalities, 
be  they  counties,  townships,  or  cities. 
"You  cannot  jointly  carry  on  a  program 
with  another  municipality  or  another 
county  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
legislature." 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  If  there  Is  a 


multi-county  CAP  agency,  unless  the 
State  legislature  specifically  authorizes 
the  county  to  carry  out  a  program  In 
connection  with  another  county,  they 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  distinguished  and  able 
Mr.  YoxjNC,  would  confirm  that  because 
in  Wisconsin  I  understand  the  situation 
Is  similar. 

So  let  us  understand  that  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  going  to  have  with  the 
Kemp  amendment  Is  the  possibility  that 
we  will  lose  significant  numbers  of  com- 
munity action  agencies,  not  by  design, 
not  because  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  wants  to  do  it,  but  simply  because 
there  will  not  be  enough  time  for  legis- 
latures to  act  prior  to  July  1. 

Second,  let  us  go  to  community  action 
agencies  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin.  We 
have  one  CAP  agency  that  is  a  seven- 
county  multl-CAP  agency.  There  Is  not 
any  way,  in  my  view,  between  now  and 
the  1st  of  July,  when  the  Kemp  amend- 
ment will  take  effect,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  see  seven  county  boards  sit 
down  to  worry  about  how  to  deal  with 
a  community  action  agency. 

Thusly,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  the  correct  re- 
sponse to  this  program  is  to  do  just  what 
the  committee  bill  does  and  what  the 
Green  amendment  does.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes an  Incentive  program  of  $50 
minion  for  community  action  agencies 
to  encourage  them  to  become  public  If 
they  so  desire,  but  It  does  not  force  the 
marriage.  The  Kemp  amendment  would 
force  a  marriage  between  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  local  officials  whether 
or  not  they  wanted  it.  It  would  do  dam- 
age to  community  Eiction  agencies,  and 
therefore  I  hope  the  amendment  Is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  knows, 
how  many  agencies  went  public  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  To  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  107,  if  I  remember 
correctly. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  state- 
ment was  made  that  my  amendment 
would  strangulate  these  programs  by 
mandating  that  they  go  pubUc.  Did  the 
agencies  that  went  public  strangulate 
the  programs? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No.  but 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  think, 
understands  full  well  that  that  was  the 
voluntary  effort  allowed  and  authorized 
by  the  Green  amendment,  and  that  Is 
a  very  different  thing  than  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment,  particularly  when  you  get 
into  the  multi-CAP  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  a  year  ago  I 
made  an  effort  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  a 
lobby  effort  which  was  then  being  con- 
ducted to  secure  the  continuation  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Cor- 
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rectly  speaking,  as  I  endeavored  to  point 
out,  that  lobby  campaign  was  an  effort  to 
save  the  jobs  of  the  bureaucrats  at  GEO, 
for  it  was  conceived  by  and  paid  for  by 
GEO  employees  across  the  land. 

That  effort  was  called  the  Coalition  for 
the  War  on  Poverty,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  it  has  faded  from  the  political  scene. 
Unfortunately,  while  that  organization 
may  have  ceased  to  exist — though  I  am 
not  technically  certahvof  that  fact — an- 
other one,  of  similar  background  and 
purpose,  called  the  Action  Committee  for 
Community  Services,  has  taken  Its  place. 
Bather  than  dedicating  itself  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  OEO  programs,  many  of 
which  have  already  been  spun  off  to 
other  agencies  and  some  of  which  have 
separate  enabling  legislation  pending, 
this  new  organization  is  lobbying  for  the 
continuation  of  OEO  as  a  separate  en- 
tity, and  of  the  Federal  financing  of  the 
community  action  programs. 

The  debate  over  continuing  OEO  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  famiUar  to  us  all. 
My  point  at  this  time  concerns  the  meth- 
ods being  used  by  the  pro-OEO  side  of 
this  question.  What  we  have  here,  gentle- 
men, is  a  lobby  organized  by  members  of 
the  unions  of  Federal  employees  in  a  spe- 
cific agency,  geared  toward  the  perpetu- 
ation of  that  agency.  The  concern  is  not 
with  the  supposed  beneficiaries  of  the 
program  according  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, but  with  the  preservation  of  the 
jobs  of  the  union  members. 

That  this  is  the  purpose,  Is  freely  ad- 
mitted. A  memo  last  summer  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
OEO  Locals,  circulated  to  all  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
stated: 

May  and  June  are  brought  to  you  courtesy 
of  your  union.  Now  let's  try  for  July,  Augiist, 
September. 

The  union,  clearly,  was  taking  the 
credit  for  having  gotten  Its  members 
their  paychecks  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  and  was  promising  to  do  it 
for  future  months,  with  the  help  of  the 
Coalition  for  the  War  on  Poverty.  That 
was  1973.  Now,  in  1974,  the  Action  Com- 
mittee for  Community  Services  is  pro- 
posing to  do  the  same  for  the  employees 
of  community  action  programs. 

The  budget  of  this  quickly  organized 
lobby  is  estimated  by  the  Washington 
Post  at  $250,000.  That  Is  a  considerable 
sum  to  be  gleaned  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  union  dues.  Last  year,  I 
know,  the  tactics  used  to  extract  the 
"voluntary"  contributions  from  union 
members  were  almost  coercive.  I  have 
not  received  any  firsthand  reports  about 
recent  fund-gathering  efforts,  but  I  sus- 
pect the  pressure  is  still  quite  strong  on 
union  members. 

With  this  $250,000  budget,  several  dis- 
tinguished and  powerful  political  figures 
have  been  hired,  including  two  former 
colleagues.  The  salary  of  one  is  as  high 
as  $25,000  a  month,  which  by  any  stand- 
ard is  considerable  economic  incentive. 
But  everyone  working  on  behalf  of  this 
cause  Is  not  getting  paid  especially  for 
that  purpose.  At  least  one  highly  placed 
official  within  OEO  Itself  has  defied  the 
administration's  express  Intent  of  letting 
that  agency  fade  away.  This  official,  In 


the  line  of  his  regular  duty,  has  recently 
launched  a  nationwide  travel  schedule, 
visiting  different  CAP  and  other  pro- 
gram heads,  gathering  endorsements 
from  local  political  figures  for  the  vari- 
ous activities. 

To  return  to  this  most  effective  politi- 
cal organizer  using  his  position  high  in 
OEO's  administration  the  pretext  for 
these  travels  is  that  his  duties  require 
that  he  inform  the  various  grantees  that 
tri^ir  Federal  funds  will  no  longer  be 
available.  In  the  past,  however,  tele- 
phones, telegrams,  and  the  mail  service 
have  been  sufficient  to  relay  this  news  to 
project  directors.  Why  should  it  now  be- 
come necessary  for  agency  officials  to 
expend  Government  travel  funds  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  different  project  ad- 
ministrators, to  personally  exchange 
words? 

I  do  not  mean  to  csist  personal  asper- 
sions on  any  of  the  individuals  involved 
in  this  lobby  effort.  I  only  mean  to  call 
attention  to  the  means  themselves,  and 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  this  lobby  effort 
because  I  believe  such  tactics  are  unde- 
sirable, and  questionable,  ethically  and 
perhaps  legally  as  well. 

OEO  employees  are  not  the  first  to 
band  together  into  unions,  and  from 


ganizatlon,  which  is  holding  its  first  na- 
tional conference  in  Chicago  next  week- 
end. In  discussing  legislation  and  the 
future  of  their  programs  they  are  joined 
by  migrant  and  Indian  project  directors, 
also  within  the  HEW  system  now.  I 
understand  this  Chicago  meeting  has 
been  postponed  previously,  supposedly 
because  there  was  some  question  about 
the  propriety  of  using  HEW  travel  funds 
for  this  purpose.  Well  might  there  be 
such  a  question:  I  myself  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  it  If  no  one  else  were  willing 
to. 

And  another  HEW  subsidiary,  a  par- 
ticular national  health  care  delivery 
program,  last  month  had  a  week-long 
conference  in  Washington,  featuring  a 
day  of  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill— all  this 
with  Federal  travel  funds  no  less.  So  the 
principle  of  Federal  employees  pressur- 
ing the  Federal  Government  has  already 
been  extended  pretty  far. 

I  am  no  lawyer,  so  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  the  Hatch  Act,  but  my 
understanding  is  that  that  law  was  writ- 
ten precisely  to  avoid  the  kind  of  abuses 
I  am  calling  your  attention  to  today,  I 
would,  at  the  very  least,  expect  there  to 
be  something  potentially  illegal,  as  well 
as  ethically  questionable,  ahout  Federal 


there,  into  lobbies,  for  their  professionali-^^jnployees   lobbying   Congress   in   their 


interests.  TVA  employees  have  an  orga 
nization  of  sorts  to  represent  their  em- 
ployment Interests  in  the  halls  of  gov- 
ernment. Postal  workers  likewise  have 
organized  a  union  to  represent  and  fur- 
ther their  interests.  So  this  is  not  exact- 
ly a  new  technique,  though  I  do  believe 
the  intensity  of  this  particular  cam- 
paign, and  the  high  level  of  political 
activity  which  characterize  It  are  un- 
precedented. 

Setting  a  precedent  for  such  activity 
is,  in  my  opinion,  undesirable  at  best, 
and  dangerous  to  our  democratic  system 
of  government  at  worst.  I  have  only  the 
experience  of  the  past  on  which  to  base 
my  conjecture  of  the  future,  and  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past,  I  fear  that 
once  this  principle  is  established,  then 
any  Interest  group  within  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  will  feel  Itself  totally  justi- 
fied in  pressuring  Congress  for  its  own 
particular  interest.  Indeed,  this  principle 
has  been  pretty  well  established,  for  this 
Is  its  second  year  of  practice,  whether 
formally  or  informally,  it  seons  to  be  a 
de  facto  accepted  procedure.  No  one  has 
seriously  questioned  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  this  means. 

In  fact,  my  prediction  Is  already  com- 
ing true.  Another  area  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  already  formed  its  own 
lobby  group  In  order  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  salary  Increases  and 
Job  descriptions.  This  Interest  group  is 
literally  a  spinoff  from  OEO,  since  the 
project  initially  began  there,  just  as  its 
lobbying  tactics  are  emulated  from 
OEO's  union  tactics. 

I  speak  of  the  National  Association  of 
Head  Start  Directors.  There  are  some  1,- 
200  Head  Start  programs  in  the  Nation, 
with,  of  course,  1,200  project  directors. 
Head  Start  authorization  expires  this 
June,  and  the  directors  are  concerned 
about  the  expansion  of  their  programs 
and,  concomitantly,  their  salaries.  Sev- 
eral months  ago,  they  formed  this  or- 
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own  interest.  As  .a  legislator,  I  am 
alarmed  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
subjected  to  such  pressures  and  do  not 
inquire  into  the  source  of  the  strength 
of  the  pressures.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  some  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  lobbies  so  actively  urging 
continuation  and  expansion  of  particu- 
lar programs,  in  the  Interests  of  appro- 
priate exercise  of  democratic  processes, 
if  nothing  more  partisan. 

This  amendment  would  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  community  services  pro- 
grams in  the  hands  of  local  governments 
whose  officials  best  know  the  needs  of 
their  areas. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  over 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkmp)  and 
ask  the  gentleman  some  questions,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Members  who  have  risen 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

My  understanding  of  the  amendment 
Is  that  the  amendment  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  those  who  are  running 
the  program  In  Washington  to  step  in 
and  take  it  away  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  act  and  imder  the  com- 
mittee bill,  as  we  will  recall,  this  can  be 
done  by  the  Federal  agency  simply  find- 
ing, not  subject  to  challenge,  that  the 
local  government  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pability of  planning,  conducting,  admin- 
istering or  evaluating  a  community  ac- 
tion. Thus,  then.  If  the  State  or  local 
government  agreed  to  do  It,  OEO  now 
CAA  could  not  take  It  away  from  them. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Wffl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  is  the  effect  of  my  amendment. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  t^at  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  morje  than  50,000 
population  certainly  must  have  the  ca- 
pability of  nanning  a  community  action 
program  if  it  wants  to.  The  question, 
though,  would  arise,  as  I  mtntloned  ear- 
lier when  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield, 
of  more  than  one  county  being  involved 
within  the  agency.  My  understanding  of 
your  amendment  is  that  If  the  local  polit- 
ical subdivision  will  not  do  'it,  then  they 
could  turn  it  over  to  the  Stiate  and  they 
could  run  it  If  they  wanted  to;  or  tf  the 
State  did  not  want  to  do  it  and  no  gov- 
ernmental unit  wanted  to  run  the  pro- 
gram, then  the  Federal  Government 
could  turn  it  over  to  a  private  agency. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gedtleman  yield 
further?  ] 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gbntleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  again 
correct.  That  Is  exactly  what  it  would  do. 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  Insiu-es,  It  seems  to 
me,  that  In  the  nu^l  areas  where  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  develop  the  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  for,  jet  us  say,  a 
three-  or  four-county  or  geven-county 
area  before  the  next  legislature  met.  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  present  com- 
munity action  agency  to  opeT&te  xmtil 
they  developed  the  governmental  ca- 
pability of  doing  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentaeman  yield 
again?  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  g^tleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentlemfm  again  Is 
correct.  l 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  other  queition  occurs 
as  to  how  the  program  would  be  handled 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  title.  My  anderstand- 
ing  is  Federal  ofQclals  retain  the  full 
power  to  enforce  the  requirements  of  the 
title  and  when  there  Is  failure  to  comply, 
after  having  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  comply,  as  is  the  lav»  right  now. 
they  can  turn  to  others  to  nm  the  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QIJIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  say  In  aqswer  to  the 
suaswer,  yes.  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  seems  to  mej  this  has  a 
great  deal  of  similarity  althoufeh  opposite 
to  the  Federal  bypass  that  ejosts  in  edu- 
cation legislation  which  we  pa^ed  before. 
As  I  indicated  when  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield.  I  will  say  to  thel  gentleman 
from  New  York,  it  seems  to  me  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  enable  the  Green 
amendment  to  operate  more  effectively, 
and  there  is  not  a  danger  ol  losing  the 
services  of  community  action  in  a  com- 
munity that  wants  it.  1 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleinan  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  giitleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentlemaji  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  TTiere  lA  no  daager  to  any 
program  currently  in  existence  and,  as 
the  gentleman  correctly  pointed  out  in 
his  remarks,  as  a  last  resort  the  Federal 
Government  then  could  step  in.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  decentraUize  tfte  program, 
bring  accountability  and  eooobmy  to  It — 
something  the  Congress  is  on  record  as 
supporting.  ik. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  was  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  we  reduce  the  amount  of  funding 
to  $330  million.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
supporting  an  amendment  which  will, 
in  effect,  enlarge  the  program.  Are  you 
therefore  suggesting  that  you  are  willing 
to  up  the  cost  of  the  program  and  that 
every  dty  and  county  and  imit  of  gov- 
ernment that  responds  to  a  mandate  to 
create  a  commimlty  action  program 
would  be  able  to,  and  are  you  wUling  w 
vote  the  money  for  such  a  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  understanding  Is  the 
authorization  would  continue  at  $330 
million  as  in  the  bill  and  those  areas 
that  presently  have  the  commimity  ac- 
tion program  would  get  the  first  shot  at 
receiving  the  money. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  In  other  words,  you 
would  divide  the  present  funding  level 
among  a  much  larger  number  of  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  understanding  is  the 
ones  who  presently  are  In  the  commun- 
ity action  program  will  have  the  first 
shot  at  It.  That  means  you  do  not  divide 
it  among  a  greater  number  of  agencies. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqxilslte  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  is  well 
drafted, and  well  thought  out.  I  rise 
also  to-linswer  the  question  which  was 
properly  raised  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins). It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  level  of  spending  will 
remain  the  same  in  the  bill  by  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not 
alter  the  expenditure  celling.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  amendment  enhances  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent  at 
the  local  level  because  it  substantially 
reduces  the  tremendous  overhead  costs 
that  we  have  had  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton office  In  this  program. 

So  the  amendment  does  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  wants  It  to  do.  It  reduces  the 
unnecessary  overhead  at  the  central 
Washington  level,  and  assures  that  the 
money  will  go  to  the  local  level,  which 
Is  what  the  gentleman  from  California 
wants  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  some- 
thing else  that  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention— reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  May  26,  a  study  that 
was  prepared  by  the  New  York  State 
Charter  Revision  Commission  shows 
that: 

...  the  temporary  State  Charter  Revision 
Commission  for  New  York  City  has  con- 
cluded that  the  »40-mllllon  Community  Ac- 
tion Program,  a  major  anti-poverty  effort, 
largely  has  faUed  to  achieve  its  objectives 
because  of  Ineffective  structure  and  man- 
agement. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the 


gentleman. 


V 


This  Is  evidently  the  result  of  a  tre- 
mendous conflict  between  the  directives 
from  Washington,  D.C..  and  the  munici- 
pal governments  that  were  asked  to  co- 
operate with  the  agency. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is  a  study 
that  was  done  in  New  York  City.  It  was 


not  even  done  by  people  here  In  Wash- 
ington. This  report  is  from  the  local 
viewpoint  and  it  damatizes  the  need  to 
improve  the  legislation. 

The  New  York  City  Community  Action 
program  has  not  been  effective  because 
locally  elected  municipal  officials  are  not 
consulted  and  are  not  brought  in,  and  do 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  actively  par- 
ticipate. 

The  New  York  Times  article  further 
states: 

The  Commission's  report,  prepared  by  its 
staff  under  the  direction  of  Forrest  Broman, 
said  the  main  shortcoming  of  the  program 
was  the  fact  its  agencies  were  separated  in- 
tentionally from  existing  municipal-service 
agencies. 

There  has  been  great  confusion  and 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  CAP  agen- 
cies to  really  serve  the  poor.  The  objec- 
tive to  serve  the  poor  has  been  put  in 
great  jeopardy  because  there  has  not 
been  cooperation  with  the  locally  elected 
officials. 

Because  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  who  serves 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Is  aware  of  this  conflict,  he  has  presented 
us  with  an  amendment  that  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  New  York  Times  sulicle  concludes 
by  stating: 

To  aid  decentralization,  the  report  recom- 
mends that  district  boundaries  not  be  drawn 
"on  explicit  racial  or  ethnic  grounds"  and 
that  election  for  Community  Action  poets  be 
conducted  by  disinterested  agencies  or,  if 
possible,  as  part  of  regular  state  and  munici- 
pal elections  to  assure  maximum  voter  par- 
ticipation. 

So  the  study  indicates  that  the  maxi- 
mum local  participation  could  in  fact  be 
clearly  enhanced  if  we  would  do  just  as 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  encourages  us  to  do, 
and  that  Is  bring  in  locally  elected 
officials. 

I  really  cannot  understand  why  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  would  be  so  adverse  to 
bringing  in  locally  elected  officials  even 
in  his  own  area  in  Los  Angeles.  That  is 
where  the  real  responsibility  should  be 
established — in  locally  elected  officials.  A 
vote  against  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  allowing  locally  elected  officials 
to  play  a  responsible  role,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  I  think  they  should  be 
included,  and  that  we  should  welcome 
them  Into  the  decisionmaking  process 
for  the  local  Commimity  Action 
Agencies. 

Even  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  hsis  told  us  that 
there  have  been  great  efforts  to  involve 
local  agencies  and  to  get  local  elected 
officials  involved.  That  Is  what  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
would  do.  It  is  a  well-drawn  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  if  they  believe 
in  local  government.  If  they  believe  in 
bringing  in  locally  elected  officials  to 
participate  in  this  program,  to  please 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   I  should  be   de- 
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lighted  to  yield  to  my  good  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  example  in  New  York 
which  he  cited  is  a  good  example  of  city 
operation  in  which  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  place  in  every  city  through- 
out America 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  do  want  to  state  that 
the  illustration  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  a  community  action 
program  which  is  entirely  run  and  oper- 
ated by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that 
is  where  the  problems  were — among  the 
local  goveiTunent  officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  1967  we  gave 
the  opportunity  to  all  community  action 
agencies  and  to  the  local  public  officials 
to  take  over  the  community  action 
agencies  if  they  wanted  to  take  over 
their  community  action  agencies.  There 
are  only  about  one  hundred  and  some 
odd  community  action  agencies  since 
1967  that  have  gone  public.  I  know  that 
the  membership  of  this  committee  does 
not  want  to  put  completely  out  of  busi- 
ness the  private,  nonprofit  community 
action  agencies  throughout  this  country. 
They  know  what  this  would  do  to  the 
distribution  of  funds. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  Chairman  and  my 
committee  that  this   amendment  does 
not  touch  or  even  reach  funding  of  the 
program  or  the  formula  under  which  it 
is  to  be  distributed.  It  does  not  affect  it. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  do  not  think  we 
would  want  to  mandate  public  agencies 
or  public  local  governments  to  do  some- 
thing when  they  have  declined  to  do  so 
in  the  past,  and  where  they  have  a  good 
working   relationship   with   local   com- 
mimity action  agencies.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  would  simply  mean 
that  about  75  percent  of  the  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  would  be  com- 
pletely put  out  of  business  over  night, 
and  there  is  no  other  way  to  Interpret 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  would 
ring  the  death  knell  on  community  ac- 
tion agencies  and  destroy  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  For 
all  intents  and  purposes,  it  would  be 
better  to  repeal  the  community  action 
program  altogether  than  to  adopt  an 
amendment  of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


vice, and  there  were — ayes  122,  noes  264. 
not  voting  47.  as  follows: 


Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Blackburn 
Bowen 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Byron 
Casey,  Tex. 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wla. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Fountain 


[Roll  No.  249] 

AYES— 122 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Gettys 

Ooodling 

Oross 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Hastings 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

McCoUlster 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

tlajTie 

MUford 

MUler 

Minsball,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MizeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Parris 


Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Raxick 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shxister 

Slkes 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Thone 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wbiteburst 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  8.0. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlshoim 

Clark 

(3lay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

CoUlns,  m. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyera 


NOES— 264 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels, 

IXnninlckV. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  8.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Dent    . 
Diggs 
DingeU 
Donohu* 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oialmo 
ailman 
Olnn 
Gonzlez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oude 
Ounter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 
.  Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Ijaodruin 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  lA. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan  . 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzcdl 

Meeds 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUlG 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Miirphy,  N.Y. 

Murtba 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Frit  chard 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 


,  N.Y. 


Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Robieon, 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

P.OUEh 

Roy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 


Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  V^een 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Williams 

WUson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Arends 

Breaux 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Danielson 

de  la  Garza 

Plndley 

Foley 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Hansen,  Wash. 

HelEtoskl 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Ketchum 

McCloskey 

McSpadden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Pettis 

Podell 

Reid 


Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Hosienkowskl 
Ryan 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Young,  HI. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AICENDICENT    OFTIXED    BT    MK.    FROEHLICH 

Mr.  PROEHUCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Proehlich:  On 
page  224  add  after  the  period  on  line  24  the 
following  sentence:  "No  financial  assistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  section  for  med- 
ical assistance  and  supplies  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion or  sterUlzatlon". 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  rather  simple  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  I  understand  Is  not 
going  to  be  used.  I  understand  that  the 
family  planning  assistance  area  has  been 
transferred  by  OEO  to  HEW  already,  ex- 
cept that  this  bill  retains  an  authoriza- 
tion in  the  Community  Action  Adminis- 
tration for  family  planning  assistance. 
That  section  is  on  page  224  of  the  bill  and 
reads  as  follows: 

In  granting  financial  assistance  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  in  the  field  of  family  plan- 
ning, the  Director  shaU  assure  that  family 
planning  services.  Including  the  dissemina- 
tion of  family  planning  Information  and 
medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are  msde 
avaUable  to  all  low -income  individuals  .  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  nowhere  in  this  bill 
have  I  been  able  to  find  a  definition  of 
"family  planning"  and  therefore,  I  offer 
this  amendment. 
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The  amendment  is  to  this  section.  It 
just  says  that  no  financial  sissistance 
shall  be  extended  under  this  pection  for 
medical  assistance  and  supply  in  cases 
of  abortion  or  sterilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  then, 
prevents  the  use  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  abortion  or  sterilization  if  this 
section  is  ever  activated  under  the  guise 
of  family  planning. 

It  is  a  very  simple  amendment  which 
I  urge  the  Members  to  suppo^. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  | 

I  hear  some  gentle  male  If  ughter  in 
the  back  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  gentle- 
men's personal  views  are,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  laughing  matter.  There 
is  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  i  this  coim* 
try  which  is  the  law  of  the  laid.  I  think 
it  111  behooves  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  laugh  at  the  law  of  the  land,  whether 
he  agrees  with  it  or  not.  But  faiore  than 
that.  I  take  this  well  once  again  to  sug- 
gest that  an  amendment  like  this  offends 
the  fundamental  philosophy  o|  a  coimtry 
which  bases  itself  upon  equality  under 
the  law.  r 

Even  the  gentleman  who  prints  this 
amendment  admits  it  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  If  the  gefttlewoman 
will  yield,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Ms.  ABZUa.  What  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man said  was  that  it  Is  an  amendment 
brought  to  a  section  of  the  law  which  the 
gentleman  does  not  believe  Is  going  to  be 
meaningfvil. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  If  the  gentlewoman 
win  yield  again.  I  am  told  it  is  not  going 
to  be  meaningful. 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Which  the  gentleman  Is 
told  is  not  going  to  be  meaningful,  and 
that  only  ;>hows  the  spurious  nature  of 
such  an  amiindment. 

When  ont's  personal  view  I4  offered — 
and  I  respect  the  gentleman's  tight  to  his 
view,  and  I  would  hope  the  genU^ian  re- 
spects my  right  to  my  vlew-t-the  con- 
stant Instrusicm  of  a  personal  yifm,  m^K»f^ 
bad  legi&laticHi  and  is  inappropriate 
and  should  be  rejected  by  thl»  body. 

The  gentleman  stood  up  in  this  well, 
and  the  gentleman  said  that  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  section  of  the  statute 
will  not  be  operative.  Yet  the  fentleman 
insists  upon  appending  an  a^iendment 
to  it,  an  amendment  which  doe«  what?  It 
does  one  thing  only:  It  deprlvee  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  the  poor  people  In 
this  coimtry.  of  the  same  rights  that 
other  people  have  imder  the  su|>reme  law 
of  this  land. 

This  is  a  very  discriminatory  amend- 
ment, regardless  of  one's  personal  view. 
Whatever  one's  position  Is,  a  matter  of 
religion  or  conscience,  and  I  for  one  can- 
not object  to  that,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  the  gentleman  says  that  (Jils  provi- 
sion of  family  planning  has  to  be  sub- 
jected to  an  Illegal  and  unconatltutlonal 
amendment,  be  \a  saying.  "Poor  people 
of  this  land,  there  Is  a  Supreme  Court.  It 
makes  decisions  which  can  be  Applicable 
to  all  other  people  except  you,  the  poor. 
You,  the  poor,  can  only  obtain  family 
assistance  with  certain  speclfla  prohibi- 
tions, albeit  they  violate  the  Ww  of  this 
land". 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  l^fembers, 


wherever  one  comes  from,  be  It  East, 
South,  North  or  West,  that  the  poor 
people  in  all  these  areas  are  deserving 
of  more  consideration.  The  poor  people 
and  the  poor  women  of  this  country  are 
deserving  of  more  consideration. 

By  this  amendment,  the  gentleman  is 
telling  them  that  they  can  have  family 
planning  services,  but  they  cannot  have 
family  planning  services  in  cases  where 
Members  of  Congress  are  asserting  their 
personal  conscientious  religious  views 
which  differ  with  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  remedy 
and  there  may  be  a  vehicle,  but  the  ve- 
hicle is  not  the  minds  and  the  hearts,  the 
bodies  tind  the  hopes  of  the  poor  people 
of  this  country. 

I  would  like  the  Members  to  know  that 
the  medical  statistics  so  far  demonstrate, 
that  in  New  York  City  42  percent  of  the 
abortions  have  been  performed  for  poor 
people.  All  this  amendment  woiild  do  Is 
to  hypocritically  allow  the  middle-class 
people  of  this  coimtry  to  continue  to  have 
abortions  but  prevent  the  poor  people 
from  being  able  to  participate  and  obtain 
their  equal  rights  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  all  the  gentle- 
man does  by  his  amendment.  He  does 
not  ssdve  his  conscience,  he  does  not  pro- 
mote his  religious  point  of  view;  he 
merely  discriminates  against  the  poor 
women  of  this  country,  the  poor  women 
in  his  district,  and  the  poor  women  in 
every  other  district  In  the  land. 

I  urge  this  body  once  and  for  all,  as  a 
matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gressional responsibility,  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  fight  this  issue 
out  in  an  appropriate  fonun.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  the  forum  for 
it,  and  this  piece  of  legislation  is  not  the 
proper  vehicle. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members.  Prom 
the  debate  just  held,  I  think  it  is 
very  obvious  this  is  a  rather  emo- 
tional issue.  It  is  also  obvious  that  many 
of  us  in  this  body  do  not  wish  to  rise  at 
this  time  and  discuss  this  matter.  I  thinfc- 
that  is  unfortunate. 

I  believe  the  reasonable  place  for  a 
discussion  on  this  lasue  of  abortion 
should  come  through  the  committee 
process  and  by  hearings  held  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  to  the  rami- 
fications of  that  issue,  and  where  the 
public  can  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
hetird  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  carefully  read 
this  particular  amendment  to  the  Mem- 
bers. It  was  rather  hastily  drawn  perhaps, 
because  it  was  written  out  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  It  states  as  follows: 

No  flnAncUa  aaslst&nce  ahail  be  extended 
under  thla  section  for  rrnwiirT^i  aaslstance  and 
supplies  in  cases  of  abortion  or  sterUlaatlon. 

Irrespective  of  any  Members'  emo- 
tional feelings  or  moral  feelings  on  the 
question  of  abortion,  leaving  that  aside 
for  the  moment,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
wotild  be  very  Important  for  us  to  reject 
this  amendment  on  the  ground  that  It 
contains  the  words  "or  sterilization." 

Now  I  think  that  moat  every  Member 
of  this  body  would  be  against  involun- 
tary sterilization  as  I  am.  Indeed  the 


recent  hearings  in  the  Senate  brought 
that  out. 

However,  there  are  many  effective  pro- 
grams coming  about  in  which  steriliza- 
tion an  a  voluntary  basis  is  morally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Individual  cUent  and  is  a 
process  for  a  method  of  family  planning. 
Therefore  in  this  amendment — the  idea 
that  "or  sterilization"  Is  prohibited— Is 
the  reason  alone,  irrespective  of  how  you 
feel  on  the  Issue  of  abortion,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  should  be  rejected. 

80  let  us  reject  the  amendment  on  that 
gnmnd  and  let  us  all  urge  that  the  Hotise 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  commence 
hearings  as,^oon  as  possible  on  the  ques- 
tion and  Issue  of  abortion. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

AMTNSMKMT    OITESO>    BT     IfS.    TRMN    TO    THI 
AMXNDICEMT    OITXBSD    BT    MB.    FBOEHUCH 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Trxkn  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fboehlich:  strike 
out  the  words  "or  sterilization." 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
reasons  Just  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber— and  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  rea- 
son to  go  Into  a  debate  about  the  Issue  of 
abortion,  because  we  have  had  It  up 
many  times  on  the  floor — there  are  many 
of  us  here  who  are  adamantly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  abortion,  whereas  many  of  us  who  feel 
that  way  feel  differently  about  voluntary 
sterilization. 

I  concur  with  the  Member  who  pre- 
ceded me  here  who  stated  that  he  is  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  any  forced  steriliza- 
tion. I  agree  wholeheartedly.  But  in  those 
instances  where  it  is  desired  as  a  part 
of  family  planning,  that  should  not  be 
denied. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  abortion  without,  of 
course,  prohibiting  use  of  funds  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  sterilizatiwi. 

So  a  vote  for  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  would  remove  the  words  "or 
sterilization."  If  that  is  adopted,  we 
would  have  remaining  simply  the  Issue 
of  using  Federal  funds  for  cases  of 
abortion. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  what  his  concept  of  steriliza- 
tion Is? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  here 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination, 
but,  generally  speaking,  all  of  us,  when 
we  talk  about  sterilization,  think  of  a 
process  which  might  include  any  num- 
ber of  different  methods  which  would 
render  it  impossible  for  someone  to  con- 
ceive. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  To  conceive.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  vasectomy? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Yes,  I  have.  I  guess  I  am 
subject  to  cross-examination. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
part  of  the  sterilization  process? 
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Mr.  TREEN.  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
gentlewoman  repeat  the  question? 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Do  you  consider  that  a 
part  of  the  sterilization  process? 

Mr.  TREEN.  That  is  a  form  of  steril- 
ization. If  I  understand  It  correctly,  yes 
Ms.  ABZUO.  OK.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman another  question.  Is  it  his  sugges- 
tion it  is  OK  for  us  to  have  authority  to 
sterilize  poor  people  but  not  allow  them 
to  make  decisions  for  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  an  abortion? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Absolutely  not.  That  is 
not  my  purpose  here  at  all.  My  position 
here  is— and  let  me  explain  this  in  an- 
swer to  your  inquiry— my  position  here 
is  simply  this:  I  think  Members  of  this 
House  should  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  quesUon  of  using  Federal  funds  for 
abortion  without  getting  it  tied  up  in 
the  question  of  sterilization.  By  offering 
this  particular  amendment  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  a  right  to  vote  on 
these  issues  in  seriatim. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  quite  a  bit 
of  difference  of  opinion  and  that  HEW  is 
trying  to  establish  guidelines  on  the 
sterilization  Issue  as  to  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  voluntary  sterilization  and 
what  they  consider  to  be  compulsory 
sterilization? 

Mr.  TREEN.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
serious  issue,  and  I  think  it  goes  to  the 
administration  of  the  program.  I  thought 
I  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  use  of  any 
funds,  and  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
government,  local  or  Federal,  that  would 
In  any  way  bring  about  forced  steriliza- 
tion. That  is  a  question  of  administration 
of  the  law  which  we  write. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Do  you  think  the  law  and 
the  regulations  should  be  followed  on  the 
sterilization  Issue,  but  In  the  case  of 
abortion— and  correct  me  If  I  am 
wrong— you  think  It  should  be  the  law 
of  the  land  that  poor  people  may  not 
have  abortions  although  you  are  willing 
to  risk  their  having  sterilization  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  law?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  do  not  concur  In  the 
gentlewoman's  reasoning  or  rationaliza- 
tion at  all.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  right  to 
say  that  Federal  funds  will  not  be  spent 
for  abortion.  The  issue  here  presented 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  bear  on 
the  question  of  what  an  individual  may 
wish;  all  we  are  saying  is  that  Federal 
funds  will  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
abortion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Texen)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prokhlich)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment may  appear  to  some  to  be  more 
acceptable  now  that  the  words  "or  steri- 
lization" have  been  removed.  But  let  me 
point    out,    really,    what    the    amend- 
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ment  does:   It  says  that  if  a  woman 

gets     an     illegal     abortion     which     is 

botched,  and  she  Is  in  need  of  medical 

assistance  to  save  her  life,  and  she  goes 

to  a  clinic  which  is  funded  imder  this 

program,  she  must  be  turned  away.  That 

Is    the   consequence    of    the   way    this 

amendment  Is  worded,  because  It  says 

that  there  shall  be  no  medical  assistance 

or  supplies  In  cases  of  abortion.  It  does 

not  say  to  finance  an  abortion.  It  says. 

In  effect,  if  the  medical  situation  ta- 

volved  abortion,  this  would  prevent  a 

clinic  from  offering  help  to  a  woman 

who  was  unable  to  get  a  legal  abortion 

for  lack  of  money,  and  sought  an  Illegal 

abortion  and  ran  Into  medical  problems. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  very 

badly  drawn  on  that  account.  I  would 

object  to  the  amendment  even  if  it  were 

more  clearly  drawn,  because  I  do  not  see 

why  we  insist  that  poor  people  cannot 

have  access  to  the  medical  services  that 

the  rest  of  us  are  able  to  receive.  I 

think  that  Is  fundamentally  wrong. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  even  if  it 
were  carefully  written,  we  would  not  out- 
law abortion,  we  would  only  outlaw  It  for 
poor  people.  But  In  the  manner  and  the 
form  In  which  this  amendment  appears, 
it  goes  much  further,  and  would  deny 
medical  assistance  to  somebody  who 
needed  it  for  medical  problems  arlsirig 
out  of  an  abortion. 

On  all  these  grounds  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proehuch), 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Prasxr)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  43. 

RECOROXD  VOTE 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chahinan,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  290,  noes  91 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Grose 
OroTer 
Oude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
acbmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrataao 

Hanha 

Hastings 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

HlUls 

Hogan 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

jannan 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

King 

Kluceynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 


Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathlas.  CalU 

Mathls,  oa. 

tlayne 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
QiiUlen 
RaUsback 
BandaU 
Barlck 
Regula 
Reius 
Rhodes 
Rinaldo 
Roberta 
Robinson,  Va. 
Bodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 


Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

ShuEter 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 
Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  NeT. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Ik 
Vigor!  to 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehxirst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  8.C. 
Yoving.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 
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Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 


Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

aark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clereland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denholm 


ITent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

DtUski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Bvins,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

I^llton 

Fuqua 

Gaydoe 

Gettys 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Davis,  B.C. 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
DlgRB 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 


NOES— «1 

Fascell 

Ford 

Fraser 

Glalmo 

Grlflltha 

Ranna 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

Hollfltid 

Hoitzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

McCormack 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

MarUn.  N.C. 

MatEunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnaky 

Mil  ford 

Mink 

MltcheU.  Md. 

Moeher 

Moss 


Nedzl 

NU 

Patman 

Pepper 

Prltchard 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Rlegle 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.T. 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Studda 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Veen 

Waldle 

Ware 

Wour 

Yates 

Young,  Oa. 

Zlon 


Arends 
Breaux 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Burton 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
CoUler 
Daniel  son 


NOT  VOTING — 6a 

delaOarta 

Dennis 

Flndley 

Foley 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Green,  Ont 


Gubser 


Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Helstoskl 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 


Karth 
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Ketchum 

McClOfikey 

McSpadden 

Martin,  Nebr 

Michel 

Minsball.  Ohio  Ryan 

Murphy,  N.T.      Smith,  Iowa 


Podell 
Reld 

Rooney,  N,T. 
Rooney,  P». 
Rostenkowskl 
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Tiompson.  NJ. 
V  inder  Jagt 
Vi  tysey 
Waggon  ner 
\fflUson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wlison, 

f:harlea,  Tex. 
ung,  m. 


was 


announced 

an,  I  move 

e  a  minute 
I  hope  is 
al  part  of 
the  utmost 


O'NeUl  Stanton. 
Passman  JameeV. 

PettU  Stubblefleld 

Poage  Symington 

So  the  amendment,  as  ai^ended, 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  ws 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr. 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ts 
to   call   attention   to   what! 
a   completely   noncontrover 
this  bill,  but  one  tliat  is  of 
importance  to  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  our  country.  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  sectioi  of  the  bill 
is  entitled.  "The  Youth  Recitation  and 
Sport  Program."  It  is  also  kJiown  as  the 
national  summer  youth  axirts  pro- 
gram. This  program  is  funded  at  the  rate 
of  $3  million  a  year.  It  reaches  over  40.- 

000  yoimg  men  and  women  every  year, 
ages  10  to  18.  The  sponsorEhlp  of  the 
program,  outside  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  the  NCAA.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  progra|n  has  done 
more  to  improve  and  help  y^ung  disad- 
vantaged people  than  any  program  the 
Government  has  entered  iito  that  Is 
aimed  at  children  aged  10  t0  18  in  this 
area  of  recreation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  urge 
the  Members  to  keep  in  mlnq  when  they 
are  voting  in  support  of  thi^  legislation 
the  entire  bill,  that  this  proo-am  is  part 
of  it.  It  is  Insignificant  in  dollars,  but  it 
is  worth  more  than.  I  thinks  any  of  us 
can  imagine  as  far  as  the  yQung  people 
in  this  coimtry  are  concerned.  There- 
fore. I  will  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

1  would  like  to  mention  at  thjs  time  that 
Warren  Jackson,  a  member  (Jf  my  com- 
munity, has  been  most  helofiil  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation  together  with  the 
NCAA.  I  publicly  want  to  tluink  him  for 
his  help.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cler^  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : ; 

TITLE  n— SPECIAL  PROORAJ43  TO  COM- 
BAT POVERTY  IN  RURAL  AREAS 
Past  A — Ritrai,  IjOan  Procramb 

STATKMXNT   Of   PUBPO^K 

Sec.  211.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low-Income 
rural  famlliae  by  establishing  a>  program  of 
loans  to  assist  in  raising  and  jmalntalnlng 
their  Income  living  standards,    i 

LOANS  TO   r AMILIES 

Sec.  212.  (»)  The  Director  Is  aiuthorlzed  to 
make  loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of 
fifteen  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting  in 
an  aggregate  prlnclpea  mdebtedbess  of  more 
than  $3,£00  at  any  one  time  to  any  k>w-Ui- 
come  rural  family  where.  In  the  Judgment  al 
the  Director,  such  loons  b*ve  %  reaaozable 
poeslblllty  of  effecting  a  permanent  Increase 
In  the  Income  of  such  families,  or,  In  the 
case  of  the  elderly,  will  contribute  to  the  Im- 
^  provement  of  their  living  or  ijouslng  con- 
*  dltlona  by  assisting  or  permitting  them  to — 

(A)  acqnlre  or  Improve  real  fstate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  li^provements 
thereon. 

(B)  operate  or  Improve  the  Operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  steed.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  faed. 


seed,  fertilizer,  livestock  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment, or 

(0)  participate  In  cooperative  associations; 
and/or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
which  will  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
only  if  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to  obtain 
such  funds  by  locm  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

COOPBtATIVX   ASSOCIATIONS 

Skc,  213.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-income  rural  families. 

LIMTTATIONS   QN    ASSISTANCE 

Sxc.  214.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  title  unless  the 
Director  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  wlU 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  213,  the  applicant  Is  ful- 
filling or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facil- 
ities, or  activities  which  Is  not  otherwise 
being  met. 

LOAN   TERMS   AND   CONDITIONS 

8xc.  216.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  212 
and  213  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  ef  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  <x 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  lo«m  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program 
as  the  Director  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  purposes; 

(e)  with  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  213,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years,  and 

(f)  no  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  p>art  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agrlcnl- 
tural  commodities  or  for  ms^ufacturlng 
purposes:  Provided.  That  (1)  packing,  can- 
ning, cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing 
used  In  preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm 
products.  Including,  dairy  products,  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  manufacttirtng  merely  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  results  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  or  different  substance:  and 
(2)  a  cooperative  organization  formed  by 
and  consisting  of  members  of  an  Indian  tribe 
(Including  any  tribe  with  whom  the  special 
Federal  relationship  with  Indians  has  been 
terminated)  engaged  In  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities,  or  In  manufactur- 
ing products,  on  an  Indian  reservation  (or 
former  reservation  in  the  case  of  tribes  with 
whom  the  special  Federal  relationship  with 
Indians  has  been  terminated)  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  cooperative  organization  within 
the  purview  of  this  clause. 

REVOLVING  riTNO 

See.  2ia.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  this 
subpart  there  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  revolving  fund.  The  capital  of  the  fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be 
advanced  to  It  by  the  Director  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  shall 
remain  available  tintll  expended. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  pay  Into  mlscellane- 
ouB  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of 


each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  capital  of 
the  fund  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity 
during  the  last  month  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Interest  payments  may  be  deferred  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  any  Interest  payments  so  deferred  shsJl 
themselves  bear  interest. 

(c)  Whenever  any  capital  in  the  fund  is 
determined  by  the  Director  to  be  In  excess 
of  current  needs,  such  capital  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  from  which  ad- 
vanced, where  It  shall  be  held  for  future 
advances. 

(d)  Receipts  from  any  lending  and  guar- 
anty operations  under  this  Act  (except 
operations  under  title  m  carried  on  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration)  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  The  fund  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  all  expenditures  of 
the  Director  for  loans,  participations,  and 
guaranties  authorized  under  this  part. 
Past  B — Assistance  roa  Migrant,  and  Other 

Sbasonaixt  Bmfloted.  Farmworkers  and 
Their   Pamilixs 

statement  of  pxntPOSE 

Sec.  221.  The  puipoee  of  this  part  Is  to 
asaist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions and  develop  skills  necessary  for  a  pro- 
ductive and  seLf-sufOclent  life  In  an  increas- 
ingly complex  and  technological  society. 

ITNANCIAL    assistance 

Sec.  222,  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
provide  financial  assistance  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions and  cooperatives  In  developing  and 
carrying  out  programs  to  fvilflll  the  purpose 
of  this  part. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  may 
Include  projects  or  activities — 

(1)  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonsJ  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  such  as  day  care  for  children,  edu- 
cation, health  services.  Improved  housing  and 
sanitation  (Including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary 
housing  and  sanitation  facilities) ,  legal  ad- 
vice and  representation,  and  consumer  train- 
ing and  counseling; 

(2)  to  promote  Increased  community  ac- 
ceptance of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workera  and  their  families;  and 

(3)  to  equip  unskilled  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  and  members  of  their 
families  as  appropriate  through  education 
Sknd  training  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
in  agricultural  employment  brought  about  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  available  to  Improve 
their  well-being  and  self-sufflclency  by  gain- 
ing regular  or  permanent  employment  at  by 
participating  In  available  Oovernment  em- 
ployment or  training  programs. 

LIMITATIONS   ON   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  233.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain 
its  prior  level  of  effort  in  similar  activities, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  neces- 
sary procedures  or  requirements  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried 
on  In  coordination  with  other  programs  or 
activities  providing  assistance  to  the  persons 
and  groups  served. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE,   TRAXNING,    AND 
EVALUATION 

Sac.  224.  The  Secretary  may  provide  direct- 
ly or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  such  technical  assistance  or 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
implement  effectively  the  purposes  of  this 
tlUe. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  fduring  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   title   n   be   considered   as   read, 
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printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  p>oint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    m — EMPLOYMENT    AND    INVEST- 
MENT INCENTIVES 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  in  the  establishment,  preservation,  and 
strengthening  of  small  business  concerns  and 
improve  the  managerial  skills  employed  in 
such  enterprises,  with  special  attention  to 
small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located  In  urban 
or  rural  areas  with  high  proportions  of  tm- 
employed  or  low-income  Individuals,  or 
(2)  owned  by  low-income  individuals;  and 
to  mobilize  for  these  objectives  private  as 
well  as  public  managerial  skills  and  re- 
sources. 

LOANS,  PARTICIPATIONS,   AND  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  302,  (a)  The    Administrator    of    the 
Small  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  make,  participate  (on  an  immediate  basis) 
In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repayable  in  not  more 
than  fifteen  years,  to  any  small  business  con- 
cam   (as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Small 
.'iuslness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  632)  and  regulations 
k^fued  thereunder) ,  or  to  any  qualified  per- 
8<m  ooekUig  to  establish  such  a  concern,  when 
he  determines  that  such  loans  will  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  preservation  or 
establishment   of    small    business    concerns 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-Income  In- 
dividuals or  owned  by  low-Income  Individ- 
uals: Provided,  however,  That  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made,  participated  m,  or  guaranteed 
If  the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a 
single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
would  exceed  $60,000.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  may  defer 
payments  on  the  principal  of  such  loans  for 
a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  may,  in  his 
discretion,  as  a  condition  of  such  financial 
assistance,   require  that  the  borrower  take 
steps  to  Improve  his  management  skills  by 
participating  In  a  management  training  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small    Business    Administration:     Provided 
however.  That  any  management  training  pro- 
gram so  approved  must  be  of  sufficient  scope 
and  duration  to  provide  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individuals  served  to  develop 
entrepreneurial    and    managerial    self-suffi- 
ciency. The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  encourage,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  participation  of  the  private 
business  community  In  the  program  of  as- 
sistance to  such  concerns,  and  shall  seek  to 
stimulate  new  private  lending  activities  to 
such  concerns  through  the  use  of  the  loan 
guaranties,  participations  In  loans,  and  pool- 
ing arrangements  authorized  by  this  section- 
( b )  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for  In 
this    title    the    Administrator    of   the    Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director 
by  section   602  of   this  Act.   To   insure   an 
equitable   distribution   between   urban   and 
rural    areas   for   loans   between   $3,600   and 
»25.000  made  under  this  part,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and 
agreements  and  delegations  developed  under 
title  II  of  this  Act  as  he  shall  determine 
necessary. 


(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  section,  including  full  information  on 
the  location,  Income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  biisinesses  and  individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  report  by  section  609. 

LOAN  TERMS  AND  CONDmONS 

Sec.  303.  Loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
302  (Including  immediate  participation  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  shall  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
determine,  subject  to  the  following  limita- 
tions— 

(a)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment of  the  loan; 

(b)  the  financial  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from  pri- 
vate sources  or  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
programs; 

(c)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  the  loan  Ijears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If  any,  to- 
ward covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Its  purposes:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on  loans 
made  in  redevelopment  areas  designated  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  cur- 
rently applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2606);  and 

(e)  fees  not  in  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
guaranties. 

DISTKIHTrnON    OP   FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  304.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insxire  that,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  at  least  60  per  centimi  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  title  are  allotted  to  small  business  con- 
cerns located  In  tirban  areas  identified  by 
the  Director,  after  consideration  of  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  having 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  to  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  by  low-income  individuals.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, after  consideration  of  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Director,  shall  define 
the  meaning  of  low  income  as  It  applies  to 
owners  of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to 
be  assisted  under  this  title,  and  such  defi- 
nition need  not  correspond  to  the  definition 
of  low  Income  as  used  elsewhere  In  this  Act. 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  306.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the 
Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  In  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation 
would  result  In  an  Increase  in  iinemploymeiit 
In  the  area  of  original  location. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND   MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

Sec.  306,  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  management  assistance  to  individu- 
als or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  302,  with  special  attention  to  small 


business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
individuals. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  for  projects.  Including  with- 
out limitation — 

(1)  planning  and  research,  including  feasi- 
bility studies  and  market  research; 

(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
business  opport-unlties; 

(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern- 
ment programs,  including  programs  author- 
ized under  section  302; 

(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthening 
of  business  service  agencies,  including  trade 
associations  and  cooperatives; 

(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  business  with  small 
business  concerns  located  In  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
Individuals,  including  the  provisions  of  l*",- 
centlves  and  assistance  to  such  major  busi- 
nesses so  that  they  wUl  aid  in  the  training 
and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontractors  or 
other  small  business  concerns:  and 

(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  pro- 
grams using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  in  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  with  emphasis  In  all  cases 
upon  providing  management  training  of  suf- 
ficient scope  and  duration  to  develop  entre- 
preneurial and  managerial  self-sufficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  serired. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  give  preference  to 
projects  which  promote  the  ownership,  par- 
ticipation In  ownership,  or  management  of 
small  business  concerns  by  residents  of  ur- 
ban areas  of  high  concentration  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  individuals,  and  to^ 
projects  which  are  planned  and  carried  ^ 
with  the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 

(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall,  in  carrying  out 
programs  under  this  section,  consult  with 
and  take  Into  consideration,  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  a  view  to  coor- 
dinating activities  and  avoidmg  duplication 
of  effort. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  f during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  m  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(f)  The  President  may.  If  he  determines 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  transfer  any  of  the  func- 
tions under  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce, 

(g)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  BuH- 
ness  Administration  shall  provide  for  an  In- 
dependent and  continuing  evaluation  of 
programs  under  this  section.  Including  full 
Information  on  and  analysis  of  the  character 
and  Impact  of  managerial  assistance  pro- 
vided, the  location.  Income  characteristics 
and  types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  as- 
sisted, and  the  extent  to  which  private  re- 
sources and  skills  have  been  Involved  In  these 
programs.  Such  evaluation  together  with  any 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable  ahaU 
be  included  In  the  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 609. 
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Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Admlnlitrator  of  the 
Small  Business  AdmlnlBtration  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessioy  and  appro- 
prlate.  In  cocvdinatlon  and  cooperation  with 
the  beads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts, 
and  deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  In  connection  with  programs  aided 
with  Federal  funds  are  placed  In  such  a  way 
M  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

,(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busl- 
oaas  Administration  shall  pnovlde  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  \inder  this 
section  and  the  resiilts  of  such  evalutlon 
together  with  recommend atloss  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section  609. 

POINT  OF   O»0KH 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  tix.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  agaiinst  title  in 
of  this  bill,  HJl.  14449,  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  i>olnt  of  order  ttgatnst  the  lan- 
giiage  in  tlUe  m  of  thf  committee 
amendment  to  HJl.  14449.  The  language 
I  refer  to  begins  on  page  234,  line  3, 
through  page  242.  line  5  oC  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  I  make  this  point  of 
order  on  the  ground  that  ttAs  title  prop- 
erly falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
committee  other  than  Education  and  La- 
bor, namely,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  which  I  am  fr  member. 

The  purpose  of  title  m  of  this  bill  is 
"to  assist  in  the  establishmetit,  preserva- 
tion, and  strengthening  of  small  business 
concerns  and  improve  the  managerial 
skills  employed  in  such  enterprises"  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  impoverished 
areas.  The  title  continues  with  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  Administrator 
of  the  Small  Business  AdmliUstration  "is 
authorized  to  make — or  guamntee  loans" 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpose.  The 
title  goes  further  to  structure  the  "loan 
terms  and  conditions"  and  "limitations 
on  financial  assistance"  by  using  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  determine  if 
they  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  even  seen  fli  to  give  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  "the  $ame  powers 
as  are  conferred  upon  the  Director  by 
section  602  of  this  act" 

If  the  Chair  were  to  continue  to  ex- 
amine the  provisions  of  titl«  m  keeping 
in  mind  dauae  4  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  sustain  my  point 
of  order.  Clause  4  of  rule  XI  outlines  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  od  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  it  s^gXes  spedfl- 
eally  in  4(e)  that  the  compaittee  shall 
exercise  Jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  "financial  aid  to  commerce  and 
Industry."  The  history  of  tfap  committee 
having  Jurisdiction  of  this  t^pe  of  leids- 
lation  has  been  clear  and  in  volume  vn 
at  Cannon's  Precedents  it  stiates  that: 

Subjects  relating  to  rural  ciMlts  ...  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  rural  credit  legisla- 
tion oome  wtthln  tlie  Jurlsdtctloo  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CVrrency.  (Vn. 
1971) 

As  eaiiy  as  1916  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency  was  reporting 
bills  "to  create  financial  agents  for  the 
United  States"  (64th  Cong.,  1st  Session. 


Report  No.  630,  634).  The  participation 
of  small  business  enterprises  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance  as  provided  imder  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  now  proposed  in 
this  title  are  clearly  within  the  small 
business  matters  now  imder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  present  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  None  of  these  matters 
belong  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  In 
volume  vn  of  Cannon's  Precedents  it  is 
stated  that: 

The  committees  are  the  creatures  of  the 
House  and  exercise  no  authority  or  Jurisdic- 
tion beyond  that  specifically  conferred  by 
the  rules  or  by  special  authorization  of  the 
House  iteelf .  (VII) 

Having*^taken  all  these  matters  into 
consideration.  I  feel  that  the  ChsAi  can 
only  find  that  title  m.  as  now  drafted  in 
the  pending  bill,  is  properly  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  C?urrency  and  will  be  compelled 
to  sustain  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  (Thair  that  this  particular  sec- 
tion, as  covered  in  the  gentleman's  point 
of  order,  has  been  in  the  act  since  its 
very  beginning  in  1964.  Every  particular 
component  of  this  program  could  con- 
ceivably be  covered  by  several  different 
committees  as  to  Jurisdiction.  However, 
they  all  relate  to  a  limited  and  specified 
group  within  a  certain  class. 

At  the  present  time  this  language  is 
in  title  IV  of  the  existing  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  It  was  in  that  act, 
and  it  has  been  continued.  Ttiis  House 
has  voted  on  this  particular  title  at  least 
six  different  times.  It  has  never  yet  been 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  I  submit  that  the  ccon- 
mlttee  amendment  as  a  whole  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill,  and  that  the  point  of 
order  is  not  well  taken  and  should  be 
rejected; 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
C^halrman,  may  I  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  speak  on  the  point 
of  order  as  a  supplement  to  the  anaiysis 
ivovided  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  (California  (Mr.  Hawkots)  with 
which  I  agree.  There  is.  I  think,  one  other 
point  that  ought  to  be  made. 

The  precedents  of  the  House,  as  they 
have  operated  up  imtil  now.  have  in  ef- 
fect said  that  a  particular  section  of  a 
bill  which  is  reported  by  a  committee  as 
a  part  of  an  original  bill  is  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Title  m,  as  it  Is  contained  in  this  bin, 
comes  to  the  House  as  a  part  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  It  is,  therefore,  germane 
to  the  work  of  that  committee  as  It  has 
operated  and,  in  my  Judgment,  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  hope  the  CThair  will  overrule  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Whir).  Tint 
CThair  is  ready  to  nile. 

The  Chair  rules,  as  to  the  point  of 


order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Blackbukk)  that  no  point 
of  order  lies  to  the  language  in  title  m, 
since  title  m  is  a  part  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  ccxitains  matter  which  was  also  in 
the  original  bill  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  point  of  order  that  the  title  is  not 
germane  and  does  not  come  within  the 
JurisdictiOTi  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  not  pertinent  at  this 
time. 

The  Crhair  has  listened  to  and  con- 
sidered the  arguments  offered  by  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  point 
of  order,  and  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CTerk  will  read. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLB    IV— WORK    EXPE21IENC3E.    TRAIN- 
ING, AND  DAT  CARE  PROGRAMS 
Past  A — Work  Expesiencz  and  Traimino 
Programs 
statzment  of  fttsfose 
Sec.  411.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
expand   the  opporttinltles   for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons   (Including  workers  In 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1  JOG  net  fam- 
Uy  Income,  unemployed  beads  of  families  and 
other  needy  persons)  who  are  vxnable  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  their  families. 

TRANSPBB   or    rUMSS 

Sbc.  412.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
grams meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  funds  (1)  to  make  payments  under 
section  1115  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  ex- 
perimental, pUot,  or  demonstration  projects 
which  provide  pretralnlng  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family,  basic  education, 
day  care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive 
•ervlces  required  for  such  programs,  and  (2) 
to  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  car- 
rying out  the  activities  described  In  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.  Coete  of  such  projects  and  activ- 
ities shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1073, 
be  met  entirely  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist  families  and 
individuals  Insofar  as  they  are  otherwise  re- 
ceiving or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  or 
social  services  through  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

UMTTATIOlrS   ON    WORK    EXPZKIZNCZ   AND 
TRAXNINa  PROGRAMS 

8«c.  413.  (a)  The  provlBlons  of  paragraph 
(1)  to  (6),  Inclusive,  of  section  409  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  unless  otherwise  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  ahaU 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  experience 
and  training  programs  assisted  with  funds 
under  this  part.  The  coete  of  such  programs 
to  the  United  SUtes  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  Act.  be  met  entirely 
from  fundi  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

(b)  Work  experience  and  training  programs 
shaU  be  so  designed  that  participation  of 
Individuals  m  such  programs  will  not  ordi- 
narily exceed  36  months,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision 
of  necessary  and  appropriate  foUow-up  serv- 
ices for  a  reasonable  period  after  an  Indi- 
vidual has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

(c)  Not  more  than  12V4  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  aUocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part 
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shall  be  lued  within  any  one  State.  In  the 
case  of  any  work  experience  and  training 
program  approved  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 
not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  or  activities  referred  to  In  section 
412  may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  or 
allocated  to  carry  out  this  part,  unless  the 
Director  determines,  pursuaint  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him  eetabllahlng  objective  cri- 
teria for  such  determinations,  that  assistance 
in  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  required  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  plant  equipment  and  services. 
TmANsmow 
Skc.  414.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  work  experience  and  training 
programs  authorized  by  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  which  shaU  Include  provisions  for 
Joint  evaluation  and  approval  of  the  train- 
ing and  work  experience  aspect  of  each  proj- 
ect or  program  may — 

(1)  with  the  conciirrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  renew  existing  projects  and  pro- 
grams, or  develop  and  provide  new  projects 
or  programs,  to  accomplish  the  purpoees  of 
this  part  and  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973;  and 

(2)  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  develop  and  provide  other  work 
experience  and  training  programs  pursuant 
to  such  Act,  with  respect  to  such  project 
or  parts  of  projects  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  unable  to  provide  after  being  given 
notice  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Parr  B — Dat  Carx  Projects 

STATIMXMT   OF   PUBPOBX 

Sec.  431.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  pro- 
vide day  care  for  chUdren  from  famUles 
which  need  such  assistance  to  become  or  re- 
main self-sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain  ob- 
jectives related  to  the  purpoees  of  this  Act, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling  the 
parents  or  relatives  of  such  chUdren  to 
choose  to  undertake  or  to  continue  basic 
education,  vocational  traliUng,  or  galnfxU 
employment. 

riNANCXAI.   ASSISTANCE    FOR  DAT    CARE   PROJECTS 

Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  coet 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  projects  under  which  chUdren 
from  low-income  families  or  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income  persona  may  re- 
ceive day  care.  Non-Pederal  contributions 
may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  Umlted  to  plant,  equip- 
ment and  services.  Such  day  care  projects 
ShaU  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed.  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  to  employers,  labor 
unions,  or  to  Joint  employer-union  orga- 
nizations, for  day  care  projects  established 
at  or  In  association  with  a  place  of  employ- 
ment or  training  where  such  projects  are 
financed  In  major  part  through  private 
funds.  Project  costs  payable  under  this  title 
may  Include  costs  of  renovation  and  altera- 
tion of  physical  facilities.  Financial  assist- 
ance iinder  this  section  may  be  provided  In 
conjunction  with  or  to  supplement  day  care 
projects  under  the  Social  Sec\irlty  Act  or 
other  relevant  statutes. 

(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  Is  not  a  low-Income  family  to  make 
payment.  In  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family's  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate. 

(e)   The  Director  may  provide,  directly  or 


through  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
technical  assistance  and  training  necessary 
steps  to  coordinate  programs  under  his 
for  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  subpart. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  day  care,  with  a 
view  to  estabUshlng,  Insofar  as  possible,  a 
common  set  of  program  standards  and  reg- 
ulations, and  mechanisms  for  coordination 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Such  stand- 
ards ShaU  be  no  less  comprehensive  than  the 
Federal  Interagency  day  care  requirements 
as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  September  23,  1968.  In  approving 
appUcatlons  for  assistance  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  take  into  consideration 
(1)  the  extent  to  which  applicants  show 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  their  projects  and  other  day  care 
programs  in  the  areas  which  they  wlU  serve, 
and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  unemployment 
or  low-Income  individuals  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. Including  Individuals  receiving  or 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  imder  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thor- 
ough evaluation.  This  evaluation  shaU  be 
conducted  by  such  agency  or  Independent 
pubUc  or  private  organization  as  the  Direc- 
tor ShaU  designate,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining, among  other  things,  the  extent  to 
which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  In- 
creased the  employment  of  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  chUdren  served,  the  extent 
to  which  such  day  care  may  have  reduced 
the  costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  chU- 
dren, the  extent  to  which  such  chUdren 
have  received  health  and  educational  bene- 
fits, and  the  extent  to  which  the  project  has 
been  coordinated  with  other  day  care  activi- 
ties in  the  area  served.  Up  to  100  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  by 
the  Director  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpoees  of  carrying  out  this  title,  except 
that  where  such  evaluation  Is  carried  on 
by  the  assisted  agency  Itself,  he  may  pay 
only  90  per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such 
evaluations,  together  with  a  report  on  the 
program  described  In  this  subpart,  shaU  be 
Included  In  the  report  required  by  section 
609. 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  CSiairmEm,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  title  rv  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  V— EVALUATION,   RESEAIUTH,  AND 

DEMONSTRATION 

Past  A — ^Evaluation 

COMPRXRENSXVE  EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  provide  for 
the  oontlnulug  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  Act  and  of  programs  authorized  under 
related  Acta,  including  evaluations  that  de- 
scribe and  measure,  with  appropriate  means 
and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Impact  of  such 
programs,  their  effectiveness  In  achieving 
stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  related  pro- 
grams, and  their  structure  and  mechanisms 
for  delivery  of  services,  and  Including,  where 
appropriate,  comparisons  with  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs.  The  Di- 
rector may,  for  such  purpoees,  contract  or 
make   other   arrangements  for  Independent 


evaluations  of  those  programs  or  Individual 
projects. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  to  the  extent 
feasible  develop  and  publish  standards  for 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act.  He  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  In  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  assistance  author- 
ized under  any  section  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Director 
may  require  community  action  agencies  to 
provide  Independent  evaluatlonB. 

COOPBeATION    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sec.  512.  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibUlty  to  plan  and  con- 
duct evaluations  of  such  poverty-related  pro- 
grams as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  fullest 
extent  permitted  by  other  ^plicable  .law; 
and 

(2)  provide  the  Director  on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  such  agency,  with  such  statistical 
data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials, 
as  they  collect  and  compUe  on  program  op- 
erations, beneficiaries,  and  effectiveness. 

CONSXTI.TATION 

Sxc.  513.  (a)  In  carrying  out  evaluations 
\inder  this  part,  the  Director  shaU,  whenever 
possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
program  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  consult,  when  ap- 
propriate, with  State  agencies.  In  order  to 
provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective  evalu- 
ation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 

PUBUCATION    OF    EVALUATION    RBSXTLTS 

Sec.  514.  (a)  .inie  Director  shall  publish 
sunmiarles  (prepared  by  the  evaluator)  of 
the  results  of  evaluative  research  and  evalua- 
tions of  program  impact  and  effectiveness  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  Its  completion. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  aU  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  publish  stunmaries 
of  the  results  of  activities  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  title  in  the  report  required  by 
section  609  of  this  Act. 

EVALUATION  BT  OTHER  ADMINISTERING  AGENCIES 

Sec.  515.  The  head  of  any  agency  adminis- 
tering a  progrsLm  authorized  under  this  Act 
may,  with  respect  to  such  program,  conduct 
evaluations  and  take  other  actions  authorized 
under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  Director  under  this 
part.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Director  from  conducting  such  evalua- 
tions or  taking  such  actions  otherwise  au- 
thorised under  this  title  with  respect  to  such 
programs. 

Part  B — Rbskaecr  and  Demonstkatxon 

PaOGRAMS 
ASSISTANCE    FOR     PROJECTS 

Sec.  521.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract  or 
provide  financial  assistance  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  wUl  aid  In  overcoming  special 
problems  or  otherwise  in  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  He  may  also  contract  or 
provide  financial  assistance  for  research  per- 
taining to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  establish  an  overall 
plain  to  govern  the  approval  of  demonstration 
projects  and  the  use  of  all  research  authority 
under  this  Act.  The  plan  shaU  set  forth  spe- 
cific objectives  to  be  achieved  and  priorities 
among  such  objectives.  In  formulating  the 
plan,  the  Director  shaU  consult  with  other 
Federal  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  minimiz- 
ing duplication  among  similar  activities  or 
projects  and  determining  whether  the  find- 
ings resulting  from  any  reeearch  or  demon- 
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stratlon  projects  may  be  Incorporated  Into 
one  or  more  programs  lor  wt  ich  those  agen- 
cies are  responsible.  As  part  or  the  annual  re- 
port required  by  section  609.  or  In  a  separate 
annual  report,  the  Director  shall  submit  a 
description  for  each  fiscal  yea  r  of  the  current 
plan  required  by  this  sectK  n,  of  activities 
subject  to  the  plan,  and  of  Jhe  findings  de- 
rived from  those  activities,  ^Dgethw  with  a 
statement  Indicating  the  tliie  and,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  the  mannei  In  which  the 
benefits  of  those  activities  and  findings  are 
expected  to  be  realized.  | 

(c)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
Bums  appropriated  or  allocate  in  any  flacal 
year  for  thla  title  shaU  bo  uded  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thla  section,  One-thjrd  of  the  sums 
so  appropriated  or  allocated  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  projects  authorized  under  sub- 
section  (f)  of  this  section. 

(d)  No  demonstration  proiect  under  this 
section  shall  be  commence^  In  any  city, 
county,  or  other  major  political  subdivision.' 
unless  a  plan  setting  forth  ,  such  propoeed 
demonstration  project  has  Ijeen  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  communltj  action  agency, 
or,  if  there  Is  no  such  agency,  to  the  local 
governing  officials  of  the  poiltlcal  subdivi- 
sion, and  such  plan  has  nit  been  disap- 
proved by  the  community  aotlon  agency  or 
governing  body,  as  the  case  ^y  be,  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or,  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  ti)  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  atid  in  further- 
ance of  the  ptirposes  of  this  litle. 

(e)  The  Director  ahaU  develop  and  carry 
out  demonstration  projects  tvhlch  (1)  aid 
elderly  persons  to  achieve  gueater  self-suf- 
ficiency. (2)  focus  upon  the  problems  of 
rural  poverty.  (3)  are  designed  to  develop 
new  techniques  and  community-based  ef- 
forts to  prevent  narcotics  afldlctlon  or  to 
rehabUltate  narcotic  addicts,  or  (4)  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  participation  of 
private  organizations,  other  tb*n  non-profit 
organizations.  In  programs  u|»der  this  title. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  cenduct,  either 
directly  or  through  granU  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of 
human  and  natural  reeoujces  of  niral 
America  and  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
trmlty,  thereby  reducing  population  pres- 
Btires  in  urban  centers.  Such  nrojecta  may  be 
operated  Jointly  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
federally  assisted  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  in 
the  area  to  be  served  by  the |  project. 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  of  the  conun|ttee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  pubstltute  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  and  open  to  amend*ient  at  any 
point.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei^tleman  from 
California?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clferk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowfe: 

TITLE    VI— ADMINISTRAtlON    AND 

COORDINATIOIf 

Past   A — Adjcdtistrjitxow 

tSToajSHxarr  or  thk  ADurrfisTRATiow  job 

COICMUNITT     SXBVI^KS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  There  Is  estafcUshed  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  Community  AcUon  Administration 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration")  which  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Director") .  The  Administration  shall 
be  the  principal  agency  for  cajrylng  out  this 


Act.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions,  the 
Director  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve 
any  delegation  of  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector to  any  otber  officer  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  wltb  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

ATrrHOBITT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  602.  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  m  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Administration  to  carry 
out  Its  functions,  and,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  herein,  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  of  title  6,  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  all  Federal  personnel,  employed  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  under  authorization 
and  appropriation  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shaU  be 
transferred  to,  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  as- 
signed to  related  functions  and  organiza- 
tional units  In  the  Administration  without 
loss  of  salary,  rank,  or  other  benefits,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  representation  and  to  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements; 

(2)  (A)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  no  Individual  may  be  employed 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  in  any  fiscal 
years;  (B)  comp)ensate  individuals  so  em- 
ployed at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  payable  to  a  06-18 
employee  under  section  6333  of  such  title. 
Including  traveltlme;  (c)  allow  such  indi- 
viduals, while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  such  title 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently,  while  so  employed; 
and  (D)  annually  renew  contracts  for  such 
employment  under  this  clause; 

(3)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 
and  members  of  such  conunlttees  (Including 
the  National  Advisory  CouncU  established  In 
section  606),  other  than  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor, ShaU  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
and  travel  expenses  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  experts  and  consultants; 

(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  eoiy  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  with  their  consent,  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement, and,  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  a  poUtical  subdlvtslon  of  a  State, 
accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  faculties 
of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement; 

(6)  accept  In  the  name  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  employ  or  dispose  of  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  title 
thereto,  any  money  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible,  re- 
ceived by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise: 

(7)  accept  volvmtary  and  imcompensated 
services; 

(8)  aUocate  and  expend  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  hereof,  Including 
(Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code),  ex- 
penditure for  construction,  repairs,  and  cap- 
ital improvements; 


(9)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3304  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(10)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  sbaU  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

(11)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  In  accordance 
with  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966 
(81  U.S.C.  961-63); 

(12)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  or  personal  property  by 
the  United  States,  deal  with,  complete,  rent, 
renovate,  modernize,  or  sell  for  cash  or  credit 
at  his  discretion  any  properties  acquired  by 
him  In  connection  with  loans,  participations, 
and  guaranties  made  by  him  pursuant  to 
title  n  and  title  m  of  this  Act; 

(13)  expend  funds  made  avaUable  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  follows:  (A)  for  printing 
and  binding,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law  and  regulations;  and  (B)  without  regard 
to  any  other  law  or  regulation,  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  In  buildings  and  for 
repair,  alteration,  and  Improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  In  buildings  rented  by  him: 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  au- 
thority contained  In  this  subclatise  (B)  — 

(I)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required 
In  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which.  It  Is  needed, 
and 

(II)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 
affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration)  of  his  intention  to  exer- 
cise such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or  fa- 
culty with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
la  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority; 

(14)  establish  such  policies,  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  Into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persona,  and  make 
such  payments  (In  lump  sum  or  InstaUments, 
and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  In  the  ccue  of  grants  otherwise  authorized 
under  this  Act,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments) as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(16)  generally  perform  such  functions  and 
take  such  steps,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act.  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

POLmCAL    ACTIVITIK8 

Sec.  803.  (a)  No  part  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act,  or  any  program 
administered  by  the  Administration,  shall 
be  used  to  finance,  directly  or  Indirectly,  any 
activity  designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
any  election  to  Federal  office,  or  any  voter 
registration  activity,  or  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Administration 
who.  In  his  official  captaclty  as  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  engages  in  any  such  activity. 
As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "election" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  301(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1071  (PubUc  Law  92-235),  and 
the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  301(c)  of 
such  Act. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act  shall 
not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  Involving  the 
use  of  tunds,  the  provision  of  services,  or 
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the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
In  a  manner  supp>ortlng  or  resulting  In  the 
identification  of  such  programs  with  ( 1 )  any 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  poUtlcal  activity  or 
any  other  political  activity  associated  with  a 
candidate,  or  contending  faction  or  group, 
in  an  election  for  public  or  party  office,  (2) 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  or  prospective 
voters  with  transportation  to  the  polls  or 
similar  assistance  In  connection  with  any 
such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter  registration 
activity.  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  shaU  Issue 
rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section,  which  shall  In- 
clude provisions  for  stmunary  sui^^enslon  of 
assistance  for  no  more  than  thirty  days  until 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  can  be 
provided  or  other  action  necessary  to  permit 
enforcement  on  an  emergency  basis. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  chapter  16  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code  any  overall  com- 
munity action  agency  which  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  planning,  developing,  and  coordi- 
nating community-wide  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams and  receives  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency; 
and  for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1602(a)  of  such  title  any  agency  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

AFFEAJLS,    NOTICE,    AND   HXARINO 

Sec.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  asstire  that — 

(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  timely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the 
Director  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  or- 
ganization which  would  like  to  serve  as  a 
delegate  agency  under  title  I  and  whose  ap- 
plication to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community 
action  agency  has  been  whoUy  or  substan- 
tially rejected  or  has  not  been  acted  upon 
within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable 
by  the  Director; 

(2)  financial  assistance  under  title  I  and 
part  B  of  title  n  shall  not  be  suspended  for 
faUure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  In  emergency  situations, 
nor  ShaU  an  appUcstlon  for  refunding  under 
section  121,  122,  or  222,  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and 

(3)  financial  assistance  imder  title  I  and 
part  B  of  title  n  shall  not  be  terminated 
for  faUure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms 
and  conditions  xmlees  the  recipient  agency 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

AOVISORT    COT7IfCII3 

Sec.  606.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Administration  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Conmitmlty  Services  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Advisory  CouncU),  to  be 
composed  of  twenty-one  members  appointed, 
for  staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to 
the  ClvU  service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such 
members  shaU  be  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic In  general  and  appropriate  fields  of  en- 
deavor related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  chairman 
from  among  such  members.  The  Advtsorv 
Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  not  less  often  than  four  times  a 
year.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  CouncU. 

(b)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shaU— 

(1)  advise  the  birectw  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  administration 
of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  opera- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  Im- 
provement of  such  programs.  (B)  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  of  effort,  and  (C)  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  other 
Ftederal  prograpis  designed  to  assist  low- 
Income  individuals  and  famUles. 

Such  recommendations  shaU   include  such 


prc^>osals  for  changes  in  this  Act  as  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Advisory  CouncU  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  Its  findings  and  reccxn- 
mendatlons  to  the  President  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning 
with  the  calendar  year  1975.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  his  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations . 

ANNOtTNCEMENT    OF  RESEAHCH    OB    DEMONSTRA- 
TION  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  administering  a  program 
under  this  Act  shaU  make  a  pubUc  an- 
nouncement concerning: 

(1)  The  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  contractor,  and  pro- 
poeed cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private  or 
non-Federal  pubUc  agency  or  organization 
for  any  demonstration  or  research  project; 
and 

(2)  The  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reportied  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

(b)  The  pubUc  announcements  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
days  of  entering  Into  such  contracts  and 
thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  such  results. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  assure  that  the  requirements  of 
this  section  are  met,  and  he  shaU  at  once 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  any  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair,  includ- 
ing painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
building  and  works  which  are  federaUy  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  leas  than  those  prevaUlng  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  reject  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  N\imbered  14  of  1980  (16 
F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  in  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
948,  ch.  493,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276c). 

AI7DIT 

Sec.  608.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  Federal 
grants,  subgrants,  contracts,  subcontracts,  or 
loans  entered  into  luider  this  Act  other  than 
by  formal  advertising,  and  which  are  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  Act,  shaU  keep  such 
records  as  the  Director  shaU  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used, 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  suppUed  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facil- 
itate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  ot  thetr 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shaU,  untU 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  completion 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  docimients,  papers,  and  records  of 
such  recipients  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  or  the  ComptroUer  General  may  be 
related  or  pertinent  to  the  grants,  contracts, 
subcontracts,  subgrants,  or  loans  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a) . 

REPORTS 

Sec.  609.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 


the  activities  of  the  Administration  during 
such  year.  Each  such  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  programs 
established  by  this  Act  which  are  admin- 
istered by  other  Federal  agencies,  together 
with  an  opinion  of  the  Director  with  respect 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  of  such 
programs  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

PROGRAMS   FOR  THE   ELDERLY   POOR 

Sec.  610.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shaU  be  considered  In 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  programs  under  this  Act.  The  Di- 
rector shall  (1)  carry  out  such  investigations 
and  studies.  Including  consultations  with 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the  elderly 
poor  In  programs  under  this  Act,  including 
programs  providing  employment  opportuni- 
ties, public  service  opportunities,  education 
and  other  services  and  activities  which  assist 
the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency; 
(2)  maintain  a  constant  review  of  aU  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  to  assure  that  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate 
consideration;  (8)  Initiate  and  maintain  In- 
teragency liaison  with  all  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a  coordinated 
national  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly poor;  and  (4)  determine  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
such  programs  requiring  additional  author- 
ity and  the  necessary  legislation  to  provide 
such  authority.  In  exercising  his  responsl- 
bUltles  under  this  section,  the  Director  sbaU 
cooperate  with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging. 
The  Director  shall  describe  the  ways  In  which 
this  section  has  been  Implemented  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  609. 

coMPARABmrr  of  wages 
Sec  611.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  In  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  title  I  (except  a  person  com- 
pensated as  provided  In  section  602)  shall 
not  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  which 
is  (1)  In  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  com- 
pensation paid  In  the  area  where  the  pro- 
gram Is  carried  out  to  a  substantial  number 
of  the  persons  providing  substantiaUy  com- 
parable services,  or  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  of  compensation  paid  to  a  substantial 
nimiber  of  the  persons  providing  substan- 
tiaUy comparable  services  in  the  area  of  the 
person's  immediately  preceding  employment, 
whichever  is  higher  or  (2)  less  than  the 
mlnlmvun  wage  rate  prescribed  in  section 
6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

(b)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  the  Director  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  aU 
officers  or  employees  whose  compensation 
is  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  who  were 
receiving  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  yetir  a 
salary  of  $10,000  or  more  pM'  year,  together 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
each  person  and  the  amoxint  of  such  com- 
pensation paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
does  not  contain  adequate  provisions  to 
assure  the  furnishing  of  Information  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence. 

(c)  No  person  whose  compensation  exceeds 
$6,000  per  annum  and  is  paid  pursuant  to 
any  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  author- 
ized under  part  A  of  title  I  (except  a  person 
compensated  as  provided  In  section  602) 
shall  be  employed  at  a  rate  of  copipensatlon 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  20  per  centum 
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the  t»Xarj  whlcb  be  was  r«c«ivlng  in  his  Ijn- 
medUtely  pnoedlng  employmeDt.  but  tbe 
Director  may  grant  ezoaptionj  for  spedflc 
cases.  In  determining  salary  1q  preceding 
employment  for  one  regalarly  employed  for 
a  period  of  lees  tban  twelve  montba  per  year, 
tbe  salary  ibaU  be  adjusted  to  an  annual 
basis. 

LZMTTATioN  ON  BENEnra  roa  those 

VOiXTNTAKH-T    POOR 

Six;.  612.  Tbe  Director  sbaU  Ul^  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  ass\lre  tbat,  In 
determining  a  person's  ellglbiilt}  for  bene- 
fits under  tbls  Act  on  account  of  tils  poverty, 
sucb  person  will  not  be  deemed  Do  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  bis  lack  of  inc^e  results 
from  bis  refusal,  wltbout  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate  wltb 
bis  bealtb,  age,  education,  and  ability. 

jonrr  wjwumo 
Sec.  613.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  byimore  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  a  commu^ty  action 
agency  or  other  agency  assisted  Under  this 
Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  ma^  be  desig- 
nated to  act  for  all  In  admlnuterlng  the 
funds  advanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  funck  advanced 
by  each  agency,  and  any  such  a|gency  may 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement (as  defined  by  such  rigulatlona) 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Mmllar  re- 
quirements of  the  admlnlsterlngi  agency  or 
which  the  administering  agencjf  does  not 
impose. 


m|ib 


PBOHiarnov  or  fsderal  coMpsoL 
Sec  614.  Nothing  conUlned  Id  tbls  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  siny  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  dlnectlon,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  durrlculum. 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  education  insiitutlon  or 
school  system.  { 

LIMITATION   WTTH   RXSPECT  TO   CERTAIN 

rrNUiwnrL  Acnvmxs  i 
Sec.  016.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall, 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  tr  aaslsted 
under  tbls  Act  by  sucb  commu^ty  action 
agency  or  such  other  agency,  plan,  initiate, 
participate  in,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in 
tbe  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demonstration, 
rioting,  or  civil  disturbance. 

TKANSrXS   OF  PTTNDS 

Sac.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activ- 
ity under  this  Act  or  any  Act  atutborlzlng 
appropriations  for  such  program  er  activity, 
not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated 
from  any  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Director  to  carry  out  any  such 
program  or  activity  under  the  Act  may  be 
transif erred  and  used  by  the  Director  tat 
the  purpose  at  carrying  out  any  <>ther  such 
program  or  activity  under  the  Act. 

LXMITATIONB    ON    VBD^LAI.    APMIH  |B  I'aAIIVK 


Sac.  617.  The  total  adaUnlstratlw  expenses. 
Ineltidlng  tbe  co(npensatk>n  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, Incxirred  by  Federal  ageiy^les  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
■hall  not  exceed  10  per  oentu)n  of  tbe 
amount  autborlzed  to  be  appropriated  by 
tbU  Act  for  tbat  year:  PnvCud,  hotomer. 
TbaX  grants,  subsidies,  and  eontrlb«tlons,  and 
payments  to  Individuals,  other  than  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  not  be  oou2|ted  as  an 
admlnlstratlTe  expense. 

F«ITAT»     EMTXanXSX     PASTKIPiTTON 

Bkc.  618.  The  Director  and  th«  heads  of 


any  Federal  departments  or  agencies  to  which 
the  conduct  of  progrsmis  described  in  this 
Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  desirable  and  appropriate  to  in- 
sure tbat  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
are  employed  to  the  maximum  feasible  ex- 
tent in  the  programs  described  in  this  Act. 
The  Director  and  such  other  agency  heads 
shall  submit  at  least  annuaUy  to  tbe  Con- 
gress a  Joint  or  combined  report  deecrlblng 
the  actions  taken  and  tbe  progress  made  un- 
der this  section. 

ADVANCC     rUNOING 

Sac.  619.  For  tbe  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  available  under  this 
Act,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  imder  this  Act  are  authorized 
to  bo  Included  in  the  appropriation  .\ct  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 

POVXBTY     UNX 

Sxc.  630.  (a)  Every  agency  administering 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  in  which 
the  poverty  line  is  a  criterion  of  eligibility 
shall  revise  the  poverty  line  at  annual  inter- 
vals, or  at  any  shorter  interval  it  deems  feas- 
ible and  desirable. 

(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
multiplying  tbe  ofllclal  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et) by  the  average  percentage  change  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  during  the  annxial  or 
other  interval  immediately  preceding  the 
time  at  which  the  revision  is  made. 

(c)  Revisions  reqvUred  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  necessary  Consumer  Price  Index 
data  becomes  available. 

NOnCX  AND  HKARINC  FROCXOtTRKS  TOR  SUSPEN- 
SION AND  TEUCZNATTON  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCX 

Sic.  631.  The  Director  la  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  suspend  further  payments  or  to 
terminate  payments  under  any  contract  or 
grant  providing  assistance  under  tbls  Act, 
whenever  be  determines  there  is  a  material 
failure  to  comply  with  the  applicable  terms 
and  conditions  of  any  such  grant  or  contract. 
The  Director  shall  prescribe  procedures  to 
Insure  that — 

(1)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
suspended  for  failure  to  comply  wltb  ^- 
pllcable  terms  and  conditions,  except  In 
emergency  situations  for  thirty  days,  nor 
shall  an  implication  for  refunding  under  this 
Act  be  denied,  imieas  the  recipient  has  been 
given  resson&Ue  notice  and  opportunity  to 
show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken;  and 

(2)  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable terms  smd  conditions  unless  the  re- 
cipient has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice 
and  c^portunlty  for  a  full  tmd  fair  hearing. 

DTTBATION    OF    PEOCEAM 

Sxc.  632.  The  Directs  ahaU  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  tbe  Congress  may  authorize  by  law. 

OXBTBIBXrTION  OF  BENXFITS  BTTWCKN  airaAX.  AND 
UKBAN   AXXAS 

S»c.  633.  The  Director  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate administrative  measures  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  and  services  under  this  Act 
will  be  distributed  equitably  between  resi- 
dents of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Part  B— Coordination 

UBPONsnnunm  of  thx  onuecroR 

Sxc.  631.  In  addition  to  bis  other  powers 

under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in 

coordinating  the  anti-poverty  efforts  of  all 

federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

(1)    undertake  special  studies  of  specific 


coordination  problems  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Council,  or  on  bis  own 
initiative; 

(3)  consult  with  Interested  agencies  and 
groi^M,  including  State  agencies  described 
in  section  132  of  this  Act  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  with  a  view  to  identifying 
coordination  problems  that  may  warrant 
consideration  by  the  Council  or  the  Presi- 
dent and,  to  tbe  extent  feasible  or  appro- 
priate, initiate  action  for  overcoming  those 
problems,  either  through  the  Administration 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies;  and 

(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty 
action  plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and 
other  governmental  expenditures,  and,  where 
feasible,  the  contributions  of  tbe  private 
sector,  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 
country  within  alternative  periods  of  time. 
Such  plan  shall  include  estimates  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  and  other  Acts, 
and  any  new  programs  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  Include  recommendations  for 
such  new  programs.  The  plan  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  updated  on  an 
annxial  basis. 

OOOPCXATION    OF    FRDERAL    AGKNCIES 

Sxc.  632.  (a)  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing programs  related  to  tbls  Act  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and  with 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
responsibilities;  and 

(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exercise 
their  functions  so  as  to  assist  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
to  the  fiillest  extent  permitted  by  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

(b)  llie  Council  and  tbe  Director  may  call 
upon  Federal  agencies  to  supply  statistical 
data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials 
as  they  deem  necessary  to  discharge  their 
re^onsibilltles  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  partic- 
ular programs  and  functions.  Including  the 
expenditure  of  fundsyof  Federal  agencies 
SbaU  be  carried  out,  Vh  tbe  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  other  applicable  law,  in  con- 
Junction  with  or  in  supyport  of  programs  au- 
thorieed  under  this  Act. 

COMBINATIONS    AMONO    PROJXCTS    AND 
PROGKAMB 

Sec.  833.  In  order  to  encoiirage  efficiencies, 
close  unnecessary  service  gaps,  and  generally 
promote  more  effective  administration,  tbe 
Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  extent 
feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to  supple- 
ment one  another,  or  where  appropriate 
other  related  programs  or  projects,  and  be 
included  within  or  otherwise  carried  on  in 
combination  wltb  community  action  pro- 
grams. In  the  case  of  other  programs  re- 
lated to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall, 
to  tbe  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly 
provide  assistance  for  projects  and  activities 
in  a  manner  which  encourages  combinations 
with  other  related  projects  and  activities 
where  appropriate,  and  with  community  ac- 
tion programs.  The  Director  shall,  In  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities  under  this  part, 
make  a  continuing  review  of  the  operation  of 
tbls  section  wltb  a  view  to  (1)  determlnmg 
particular  groups  of  programs  which,  because 
of  their  objectives,  or  similarities  in  target 
groups  or  areas,  are  especially  appropriate  for 
combined  or  closely  coordinated  operation 
at  the  State  or  local  level,  and  making  rec- 
ommendations accordingly  to  the  President 
or  appropriate  Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluat- 
ing Federal  agency  procedures  for  carrying 
out  this  section,  and  developing  or  recom- 
mending additional  or  common  procedures, 
as  appropriate;  and  (3)  determining  whether, 
and  to  what  extent.  consoUdatlons  of  Fed- 
eral programs  may  be  Justified  and  making 
recommendations  respecting  such  consolida- 
tions to  the  President. 
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INFORMATION  CZNTKE 

Sec.  684.  (a)  "nie  Director  shall  estabUsh 
and  operate  an  information  center  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use  is 
made  of  Federal   programs  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those 
programs  and  other  relevant  information  Is 
readily  available  to  public  officials  and  other 
interested  persons.  The  Director  shall  col- 
lect, prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  dlstrib- 
ute  Information  as  described  above,  either 
free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds 
so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the  Director's 
account  as  an  offset  of  that  coat),  and  may 
make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In 
connection  with  operation  of  the  center,  the 
Director  may  carry  on  research  or  studies 
concerning  the  improvement  of  information 
systems  In  support  of  the  pxirposes  of  this 
Act,  the  adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  In 
which  data  generated  on  the  State  and  local 
level  may  be  incorporated  Into  Federal  in- 
formation systems,  and  methods  by  which 
data  may  be  made  more  readily  available  to 
State  and  local  officials  or  used  to  further  co- 
ordination objectives. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and  main- 
tain on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Federal 
programs  relating  to  Individual  and  com- 
mimlty  Improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  tlUe  I  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  establish  Information  service 
centers  on  the  collection,  correlation,  and 
distribution  of  information  required  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appropri- 
ate officials  are  kept  fully  Informed  of  pro- 
grams related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maxi- 
mum use  Is  made  of  those  programs,  the  Di- 
rector shall  eetabllsh  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distribution  to  State  and  local  agen- 
cies of  all  current  information,  including 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines, required  by  those  agencies  for  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  their  reflponslbllltles. 

SPECIAL     BEBPONSIBILinXS:      TEAIHINa 
PROOEAMa 

Sec.  636.  (a)  It  shall  be  tbe  responsibility 
of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  such 
procedures  or  mechanisms  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  to  provide  for,  and  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
implement,  the  effective  coordination  of  all 
programs  and  activities  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment  relating  to 
the  training  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  or  restoring  employabUlty 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (which  may  Include  arrangements 
for  relmbiursement)  shall — 

(1)  be  reqx>nslble  for  aasiirlng  that  the 
Federal -state  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  maxi- 
mum support  for  the  programs  described  In 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  administering  a  training  program, 
such  employment  information  as  will  faclU- 
tate  the  placement  of  individuals  beInK 
trained. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FORD 

Mr,  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

0,.^^^°**^^^*  offered  by  Mr.  Ford:  On  page 
254,  ime  19,  strike  aU  after  "Sec.  602."  down 

*  n  Uf^  ''°®  ^°  °°-  P**®  256  and  insert  the 
following : 

"In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  other  sections  of  tbte  Act,  the 
Director  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  iH)point  and  assign  under  transfer  of 
function  authorities  in  accordance  with  the 
civU  service  Uws  sucb  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Administration  to 
carry  out  its  functions,  and,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  herein,  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  in  accordance  with  chapter 
61  of  title  6,  United  States  Code:  ProvWed 
that  Insofar  as  duties  and  reqwnslbUities 
currenUy  being  performed  by  O.EO  em- 
p  oyees  continue  to  be  performed  by  em- 
ployees  transferred  to  HJE.W.  in  an  opera- 
^w  Jl*^'*^  separate  and  distinct  *from 
other  H.E.W.  employees  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentation now  held  by  O.E.O.  employees  pur- 

wiTi-SKv."^^  °«^-  "*"• "  «--<»«.. 


Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  VI  of  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment Is  really  Intended  to  provide  for  the 
transitional  process  of  transferring 
people  from  the  present  separate  OEO 
over  Into  the  Department  of  HEW  so 
that  there  will  be  no  conflict  In  discon- 
tinuance of  their  respective  rights  under 
the  coUective  bargaining  agreements  that 
were  in  effect. 

As  the  bm  was  originally  drafted  we 
had  a  problem.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission raised  an  objection.  The  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota  and  other  members 
Of  the  committee  raised  an  objection. 
What  this  amendment  would  seek  to  do 
^  something  less  tiian  tiie  bill  proposes 
hi  simply  guaranteeing  that  the  existing 
coUecUve  bargaining  agreements  under 
the  present  executive  order  wlU  be  pre- 
served. ^ 

It  does  not  go  beyond  that.  It  has  been 
Cleared  with  the  representatives  of  the 
collective  bargaintag  units  involved  with 
toe  American  Federation  of  Government 
^Ployees  and  with  members  of  the  Post 
OflQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nortii  Carolina  (Mr.  Hinder- 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  Oiank  tiie  genUe- 
man for  yielding.  ucuuie 

I  wish  to  commend  the  genUeman  for 
offermg  the  amendment  to  us.  and  I  rise 
m  support  of  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  position  of 
this  amendment  is  tiiat  it  assures  the 
representation  that  the  OEO  employees 
now  have  wiU  carry  over  to  the  successor 
organization  in  HEW.  This  amendment 
provides  for  the  protection  of  representa- 
tion rights  of  OEO  employees  within  the 
framework  of  the  existing  executive 
order. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  if  my  understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  is  an  expert 
without  peer  in  this  House  on  matters 
affecting  Federal  personnel,  and  he  Is  ex- 

\ 


actly  correct  in  his  Interpretation  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON,  I  thank  Uie  gen- 
tieman. 

thhJir"lf  p""*'^^  Will  yield  further.  I 
S?J„M.^if°.^'^*  "»«*  ^^  note  W 
LntJ«oi  2^K.*^,^  *"y  additional  repre- 
sentation rights  for  the  OEO  emnlovees 
but  are  proxiding  for  Uie  proStion  S 
tfofoe^o^"^  '^1^  through^  tran^°f 
P°oye?l  to'n^??  transferring  OEO  em- 

makesTrhn,^'  genUeman.  because  it 

M^  Oi5¥e    w,n''?K^'^  '^  legislation. 
mJ'  fSS^  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

fro'^M^St^.'^'''  "^  "^^  ^^""^"^^" 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  want  to  Indicate  Uiat  I 

w^U  support  the  amendment  offerwi  by 

the  gentleman,  i  think  it  is  a  good  one 

SsiS'^and  IT^""  °"*  "^«  dlfff^cS^I 
raised  and  I  know  others  have  raised. 

Inf  alf^f^r"°°  was  in  Uie  provld- 

EcSS  o  o  ^".5  appropriauom  oJ  toe 
SS  T  no.^^1""^^  Act  shall  be  tram! 
cS^f  Lat  inVSf '  ^^  genUeman  takes 
care  of  that  and  his  amendment  provides 

SSv  ?^'Z^^  '^°  ^°  °^«r  ther^  and 
^Irthel^^nl  ^"^"^^  l>nv^egi 
th«t  ^tfv^  employees,  which  is  a  part 
that  WM  taken  care  of  by  the  defeat^ 

Sr.d'T^""  amendment  thliiS   °U 
I  SeUev^T.'  i^'°^  ^  ^  separate  uS. 

exSue^nfa^SS^e^,^  ^^""^^^  ^°-- 
^^fr^  HAWKINS.  Will  Uie  gentleman 

fro^'cSSiJ  ^^^'  *^  ^'  «-"eman 

thSf  th^r^^-  ^  ^Ply  rise  to  state 
Jh^i,?^  members  of  the  committ^on 

^t  an?Ii?Jf  ^  *°  r^P*  the  ^nS- 
T  L  w    ^  *°  accord  with  it. 

«Lr^^  **  *^  *^e  to  commend  Uie 
pnUeman  in  the  well.  Uae^mienmn 
from  Michigan,  for  helpl^K  m  /.^^ 
«>lve  tills  ti-oublesome  pSr^H^  hi; 
done  an  excellent  job  and  d^ewes  to 
be  highly  commended  serves  to 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  eentlT 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  To^)  ^"'"^' 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QXHX 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  *^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qrn:-  Pass  27i 
after  Une  26,  insert:  '«"«•  t-age  273. 

"rntMiNATroN  of  certain  regional  office 
functions 

of"^^!?*-  .^'"^°  °°*  y**'  '«-o™  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  i&im 

i'^ft.*V»,°P*'*"°°'  ''^  ™8^°°»1  Office  4K' 
fln^  .  V**  *PP'°'^^  of  or  the  provision  of 
financial  assistance  to  commimlty  iMSion 
A^^?^  authorized  under  utle  I  of^ 
Act  and  SbaU  conduct  such  operations  di- 
rectly or  in  accordance  with  section  111(g)." 

Mr  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  does  is  to  eliminate  the  re- 
gional offices.  And  It  insures  about  1  year 
to  there  because  you  have  to  have  some 
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transition  period  in  order  to  fo  through 
that. 

The  way  the  community  action  agen 
cies  operate  now  they  go  through  the 
regional  offices  for  approval  oil  their  pro- 
posals. It  seems  to  me  preferfible  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  deeJ  through 
the  States  through  the  coouhunity  ac- 
tion agencies  under  secticp  111(g), 
which  permits  that  if  all  tha  commun- 
ity action  agencies  agree  toj  it  in  the 
State,  the  amendment  that  was  adopted. 
that  I  offered  earher,  which  >lso  trans- 
fers the  money  that  was  used  by  the 
regional  offices  for  adminisiering  the 
program  for  that  State,  woulq  go  to  the 
State. 

So,  under  this  amendment]  the  com- 
munity action  agencies  wonld  either 
have  to  deal  directly  with  tie  Federal 
agency  that  would  be  called  the  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  within 
HEW,  or  else  be  able  to  work  out  an 
agreement  within  their  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  regiofial  offices 
are  imdeslrable.  They  are  nqt  answer- 
able to  anyone.  They  are  a  lon^  way  from 
a  person  who  ia  delegated  or  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  And]  being  out 
In  the  regions,  they  are  really  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  agency,  and  any  tough  de- 
cisions would  have  to  be  transferred  back 
to  Washington  again,  so  they  might  as 
well  deal  directly  with  them,     i 

There  are  905  community  acpion  agen- 
cies in  operation  now.  It  seepis  to  me 
they  either  can  deal  directly  with  Wash- 
ington, which  is  the  way  it  oberated  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Econontlc  Oppor- 
timity  Act,  or  else  they  can  work  out 
^the  arrangements  that  are  provided  for 
in  section  111(g). 

Regional  offices,  I  think,  have  been  im- 
deslrable, because  they  are  n<jt  answer- 
able to  the  poor  community  of! the  State. 
And  when  you  deal  with  the  gtate  those 
individuals  are  answerable  to  the  elected 
officials,  otherwise  they  are  removed. 

I  think  that  regional  offices  have  been 
an  undesirable  component  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  would  like  to  ^e  region- 
al offices  abolished  in  other  agencies.  But 
what  we  are  dealing  with  ri^t  now  is 
the  OEO,  and  the  Community  Action 
Administration. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fulopt  this 
amendment.  j 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chalrm|m.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  , 

Mr,  Chairman,  H.R.  14449  Contains  a 
provision  permitting  States  to  assiune 
the  functions  of  the  regional  o^ce  If  the 
Community  Action  agencies  ^thln  the 
State  agree  to  the  takeover. 

Without  such  an  agreementl  however, 
and  \v1thout  the  regional  officea,  the  over- 
sights, Ewlministration,  and  evaluation  of 
local  Community  Action  programs  will 
have  to  be  conducted  by  the  Mifsishington 
office.  This  will  require  oversl^t  of  over 
1.500  grantees.  ( 

Region  alization  is  a  key  coniponent  of 
the  new  federalism  and  while'  there  are 
many  legitimate  concerns  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  regional  offices  have  op- 
erated, there  is  a  useful  purpose  to  be 
served  In  administering  programs  on  a 
reglcHial  basis,  particularly  w^th  regard 
to  planning  and  coordination  trtth  other 


Federal  programs.  All  Federal  agencies 
now  operate  through  Federal  regional 
councils.  By  eliminating  the  regionsd 
mechanism  for  the  poverty  program, 
there  would  be  no  opportimity  for  Its  ad- 
vocates to  have  an  impact  on  the  regional 
planning  decisions. 

A  major  function  of  the  regional  offices 
is  the  regular  inspection  of  grantees  for 
technical  assistance  and  for  monitoring 
the  performance  of  programs  to  prevent 
mismanagement,  the  abuse  of  power,  and 
other  activities  felt  undesirable. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  this  body 
wishes  to  actually  monitor  and  to  keep 
the  programs  honest,  to  save  money,  and 
certainly  to  prevent  abuse,  then  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  CThairman,  this  amendment  is  one 
with  which  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult 
position.  There  is  a  lot  of  appeal  to  the 
concept  of  abolishing  regional  offices, 
and  I  suspect  all  of  us  have  from  time 
to  time  hiwl  an  experience  in  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  much  of  a 
response  out  of  regional  offices.  I  know 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  those  at 
the  local  level,  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  would  probably  Just  as  soon  do 
away  with  regional  offices,  given  prob- 
lems they  have  had  with  them  since 
1965.  Yet  when  we  look  at  It,  we  come 
down  to  the  point  of  saying  the  choice 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Is 
giving  us  is  not  whether  we  go  State  or 
Federal,  not  whether  we  go  local  or 
national,  but  where  does  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  best  lie? 

I  must  say  in  all  honesty  I  am  not 
persuaded  by  his  argiunent,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  he  has  to  regional  offices 
and  In  spite  of  the  problems  with  re- 
gional offices,  that  somehow  we  ought 
to  bring  everything  back  here  to  Wash- 
ington. That  is  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

By  attempting  to  abolish  this 
Agency  this  function  through  regional 
offices,  what  we  are  sajrlng  is  that  every- 
thing will  now  have  to  be  done  here  in 
an  agency  in  Washington.  All  the  peo- 
ple in  effect  are  going  to  have  to  be 
here  in  Washington.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  gain  by  that.  The  gentleman 
has  not  made  it  easier  for  anybody  at 
the  local  level  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
All  he  has  done,  it  seems  to  me,  is  re- 
move to  a  degree  a  layer  of  bureaucracy, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  solved  the 
problem. 

On  that  basis,  I  think  that  we  should 
not  adopt  the  amendment,  and  I  tiope 
that  the  House  will  reject  It  so  that  we 
can  legitimately  deal  with  the  problem 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  raises, 
one  that  I  can  sympathize  with  but  one 
which  I  do  not  believe  this  amendment 
desds  with  properly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questloD  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtjie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Qun:)  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  43. 

8o  the  smiendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    OnTSZD    BT    MB.   FSASXR 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fkaser:  Page 
26«,  line  10,  Insert  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
••Sic.  «10.". 

Page  267,  Immediately  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

(b)  The  Director  shall  Initiate  and  carry 
out,  in  cooperation  with  the  ^deral  CouncU 
on  the  Aging,  a  study  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poae8  of  section  205(g)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  (87  Stat.  34) .  Such  study 
shaU  review  the  interrelationships  of  bene- 
fit programs  for  the  elderly  operated  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  shall  develop  measures  for  bringing 
about  greater  uniformity  of  ellglbUlty  stand- 
ards, and  for  eliminating  the  negative  Impact 
which  the  standards  of  one  program  may 
have  on  another  program. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  oommlttee  for  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor. 

Section  610  of  this  act  calls  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  approach  to  the  needs 
of  this  large  group  of  Impoverished 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chalraian,  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems faced  by  millions  of  the  elderly  poor 
Involves  the  operation  of  Government 
programs  Intended  to  aid  them.  Many 
And  that  an  increase  in  benefits  from  one 
program  triggers  a  cutback  in  aid  from 
another  Government  source,  so  they 
never  seem  to  come  out  very  much  ahead. 

Each  time  we  raise  social  security,  for 
example,  veterans  pensions  go  down,  food 
stamps  are  cut  back,  public  housing  rent 
goes  up,  aiid  supplementary  security  in- 
come Is  reduced  in  many  States. 

Some  social  security  recipients  find 
that  they  are  sJmost  better  off  without 
the  higher  social  security  payments  be- 
cause of  the  negative  impact  this  In- 
crease has  on  other  Government  benefits. 

My  Eunendment  is  intended  to  deal 
with  this  general  problem  by  authorizing 
the  Director  of  the  Commimlty  Action 
Administration,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Council  on  Aging,  to  imdertake 
a  study  of  the  interrelationship  of  bene- 
fit programs  for  the  elderly  operated 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
agencies.  The  CAA  Director  would  also 
be  directed  to  develop  proposals  aimed 
at  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  and 
consistency  in  program  standards. 

We  know  that  the  multiple  benefits 
problems  facing  the  elderly  Is  pervasive 
but  we  have  only  a  vague  notion  of  Its 
dimensions.  There  Is  no  accurate  up-to- 
date  data  available  which  indicates  how 
many  older  people  are  receiving  multiple 
benefits  and  from  what  sources. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  getting  older 
people  off  the  treadmill  they  now  find 
themselves  on,  a  comprehensive  review 
of  Federal  benefit  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly is  clearly  needed.  The  new  Community 
Action  Administration,  with  its  focus  on 
the  needs  of  the  low-income  elderly, 
would  seem  to  be  the  appropriate  agency 
to  undertake  this  study. 

A  year  ago.  Congress  authorized  a 
study  of  this  problem  In  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  but  that  congressional  directive 
has  not  been  Implemented. 
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Section  610  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
authorizes  the  Director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Administration  to  "initiate 
and  maintain  interagency  liaison  with  all 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  achieve  a 
coordinated  approach  to  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  poor."  Section  610  also  au- 
thorizes the  CAA  Director  to  "carry  out 
investigations  and  studies  which  assist 
the  elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-suffici- 
ency." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  study  of 
the  multiple  benefits  problem,  as  au- 
thorized in  our  amendment,  represents 
a  logical  extension  of  the  authority  al- 
ready provided  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Administration  in  section 
610  of  this  act. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  and  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Certainly  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  for  his  great  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  elderly  poor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconshi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  know  whether  or  not  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  HEW  is  carrying  out  the 
study  requested  of  him  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act? 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is 
that  he  has  not,  and  probably  will  not 
because  that  separate  provision  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  had  an  18-month 
time  period,  which  will  soon  nm  out,  so 
in  a  sense  it  becomes  an  obsolete  provi- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mlimesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentlemsm's 
amendment  In  any  way  assist  the  vet- 
erans who  had  their  pensions  reduced 
monetarily  by  the  Increases  In  social  se- 
curity? We  have  had  an  erosion  of  vet- 
erans' pensions,  and  I  am  interested 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  past  3  years,  as 
we  have  raised  social  security  by  about 
31  percent  total,  so  the  veterans'  pen- 
sions have  been  diminished.  Will  this 
help  us  In  any  way? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  amendment  Is  di- 
rected exactly  to  that  problem.  I  do  not 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  It  solves  that 
problem  but  It  directs  the  Director  to 
carry  out  \ii\s  study  so  we  can  find  a 
solution  to  these  problems. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Would  the  gentleman 
amend  his  amendment  to  Include  a  study 
of  the  veterans'  pension  bills  so  we  will 
not  have  to  wait  for  some  hearings  later 
this  year?  These  people  are  pretty  old. 
We  are  not  helping  them  on  their  fixed 
Incomes  when  we  have  this  erosion  by 
31  percent  with  other  costs  going  tip.  It 


does  not  help  them  a  bit.  I  suggest  the 
gentleman,  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do 
so,  amend  his  amendment  and  I  believe 
it  wiU  get  a  great  deal  of  support. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  amendment  does 
embrace  the  problem  of  the  veterans' 
pensions  but  it  is  not  a  self-executing 
provision  in  the  sense  that  by  adopting 
this  amendment  we  protect  the  veter- 
ans. It  simply  calls  for  a  study  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  bills  to  protect  the  veterans' 
pensions.  We  need  action  from  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  soon  on  this  legisla- 
tion. But  this  is  a  recurring  problem  and 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  find 
some  permanent  solutions. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  comment.  I  think  this  amendment 
has  been  long  needed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  like  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  his  amendment 
and  indicate  to  the  body  that  we,  too,  find 
the  problem  that  the  gentleman  finds  and 
I  hope  through  his  amendment  we  will 
conduct  a  study  to  prevent  the  situation 
in  which  apparently  increases  turn  out 
to  be  no  gain  or  throwing  our  senior  citi- 
zens for  a  loss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  P^ser). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  VI?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII— HEADSTART-F^LLOW 
THROUGH 

SHORT  TPTLE  J 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Headstart-FoUow  Through  Act"  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Act"). 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sbc.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  role  whUe 
Project  Headstart  has  played  in  the  effective 
delivery    of    comprehensive    health,    educa- 
tional, nutritional,  social,  and  other  services 
to  economically  disadvantaged  children  and 
their  families,  the  Act  extends  the  authority 
for  appropriation  of  funds  for  that  program. 
Part  A — ^Program  Authoritt  and 
Reqttirbments 
authorization  of  headstart  program 

Sec.  711.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  applica- 
tion by  an  agency  which  is  eligible  for  desig- 
nation as  a  Headstart  agency,  pursuant  to 
section  714,  provide  financial  assistance  to 
such  agency  for  the  planning,  conduct,  ad- 
ministration, and  evaluation  of  a  program  to 
be  Itnown  as  Project  Headstart  focused  upon 
cbUdren  from  low-Income  families  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance which  (A)  wUl  provide  such  com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  educational, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Secretary 
finds  will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  and  (B)  wUl  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
In  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  pro- 
gram direction  at  the  local  level.  Pursuant 
to  such  regulations  as   the  Secretary  may 


prescribe,  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
low-income  families  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive services  in  projects  assisted  under  the 
Act. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  712.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part  $500.(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $525,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $550,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

allotment   of  funds:    limitationb  on 
assistance 

Sec.  713.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  appro- 
priated or  allocated  pursuant  to  section  712, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  among  Quam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more 
than  20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for  allot- 
ment In  accordance  with  such  criteria  and 
procedures  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  re- 
mainder shall  be  allotted  among  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  available  data, 
so  that  equal  proportions  are  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  age  0-5 
living  In  poverty  in  each  State  as  compared 
to  aU  States:  Provided,  That  no  State  shall 
receive  less  than  obligated  in  fiscal  1974. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  to  a 
grantee  agency  for  a  Headstart  program  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  approved 
costs  of  the  assisted  program  or  activities, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentage  If  he  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria,  that  such  action  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  ptirposes  of 
the  Act.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  non- 
Federal  contributions  In  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  programs  or 
activities  assisted  under  the  Act. 

(c)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for  as- 
sistance tmder  the  Act  unless  the  Secretary 
satisfies  himself  that  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  program  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  substitution  for,  com- 
parable services  previously  provided  without 
Federal  assistance.  The  requirement  imposed 
by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  adopt. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  poUcieo 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  no  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
enrollment  opportunities  In  Headstart  pro- 
grams in  each  State  shall  be  avaUable  for 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  602  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act)  and  that  services  shaU 
be  provided  to  meet  their  special  needs.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at 
least  annually  on  the  status  of  handicapped 
children  in  Headstart  programs,  including 
the  number  of  children  being  served,  their 
handicapping  conditions,  and  the  services 
being  provided  such  children. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  appropriate 
administrative  measures  to  assure  that  bene- 
fits of  the  Act  will  be  distributed  equitably 
between  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

OXSIGNATION    or   GRANTEES 

Sec.  714.  (a)  A  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  (1)  has  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
and  perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 715  within  a  community,  and  (2)  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating,  either  directly  or  by  other  means, 
a  Headstart  program,  may  be  designated  as  a 
Headstart  agency. 

(b)  For  the  piirpoees  of  the  Act,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multlcity,  or 
multicounty  \inlt,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
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boxindaxles  or  political  subdiTlslons)  wblch 
provides  a  suitable  organization  base  and 
possesses  the  cormnonallty  of  interest  needed 
to  operate  a  Headstart  prograna. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  the  pro* 
vlBloinB  of  tbls  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  In  the  deaignatloti  of  Headstart 
agencies  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  is  receiving  fuads  under  any 
Headstart  program  on  the  dat4  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  before  giving  suctt  priority,  de- 
termine that  the  agency  Involved  meets  pro- 
gram and  fiscal  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

uMuns)   rowEU  Aim  nrNcnpirs  or   hzad- 

STAET   ACXNCIXS 

Sbc.  716.  (a)  In  order  to  be  4eslgnated  as  a 
Headstart  agency  under  the  Act;  an  agency 
must  have  authority  under  its  charter  or  ap- 
plicable law  to  receive  and  adttilnlster  funds 
under  the  Act.  funds  and  contributions  from 
private  or  local  public  sources  which  may  be 
used  in  support  of  a  Headstart  program,  and 
funds  under  any  Federal  or  State  asslstanoe 
program  pursuant  to  wblch  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  (as  the  case  may  be) 
organised  In  aooordanoe  with  the  Act  could 
act  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of 
projects  appropriate  for.lncluston  in  a  Head- 
start  program.  Such  an  agency  m\ist  also  be 
empowered  to  transfer  funds  s<)  received,  and 
to  delegate  powers  to  other  agencies,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  its  gowning  t board  and  Its 
overall  program  respooslbllltlito.  This  power 
to  transfer  funds  and  delegata  powers  must 
include  the  power  to  make  transfers  and 
delegations  covering  componeat  projects  in 
aU  cases  where  tbls  will  contribute  to  effl- 
dency  and  effectiveness  at  otherwise  further 
program  objectives. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  so  deelgmited,  a  Head- 
start  agency  must  also  ( 1 )  estaisllsh  effective 
procedures  by  which  parents  *nd  area  resi- 
dents concerned  will  be  enabled  to  Influence 
the  character  of  programs  affedtlng  tbelr  In- 
terests, (3)  provide  for  their  n^gular  parUcl- 
patlon  In  the  Implementation  of  those  pro- 
grams, and  (3)  provide  technical  and  other 
support  needed  to  enable  parents  and  area 
residents  to  secure  on  their  owq  behalf  avail- 
able asslsftance  trcka.  public  i  and  private 
sources. 

■ouaamoir  or  flaks  to  odtsbmoks 
Sac.  710.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  at 
other  assistance  shall  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  Headstart  program 
within  a  State  iinless  a  plan  setting  forth 
such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Oovemor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dlB- 
t^jproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  foimd  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  an*  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Funds  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  proposed  contract, 
agreement,  grant,  or  other  assUtance  shall  be 
obligated  from  the  appropriation  wblch  Is 
current  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  submitted  to 
the  Oovemor.  This  section  sh411  not,  bow- 
ever,  apply  to  contracts,  agreei^ents,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AOJCDnsTaATioi*  axQtnizK^rrB  ako 

BTAITDAXSS 

Sbc.  717.  (a)  Each  Headstart' agency  shall 
observe  standards  of  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  administration  whlcti  will  assure, 
so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  all  program 
activities  are  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  th^  Act  and  the 
objective  of  providing  asalstanfe  effectively, 
efficiently,  and  free  of  any  talOt  of  p«rttaaa 
political  bias  or  personal  or  fwilly  favorit- 
ism. Each  such  agency  shall  establish  or 
adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this  section,  wblch 


shall  Include  rules  to  assure  full  staff  ac- 
countability In  matters  governed  by  law, 
regulations,  or  agency  p>oUcy.  Each  agency 
shall  also  provide  for  reasonable  public  ac- 
cess to  Information,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  public  bearings  at  the  request  of  ap- 
propriate community  groups  and  reasonable 
public  access  to  books  and  records  of  the 
agency  or  other  agencies  engaged  in  program 
activities  or  operations  involving  the  use  of 
authority  or  funds  for  which  It  is  responsi- 
ble. Bach  such  agency  shall  adopt  for  itself 
and  other  agencies  using  funds  or  exercising 
authority  for  wblch  It  is  responsible,  rules 
designed  to  establish  specific  standards  gov- 
erning salaries,  salary  Increases,  travel  and 
per  diem  allowances,  and  other  employee 
benefits;  to  assure  that  only  persons  capable 
of  discharging  their  duties  with  competence 
and  integrity  are  employed  and  that  em- 
ployees are  promoted  or  advanced  under  im- 
partial procedures  calculated  to  Improve 
agency  performance  and  effectiveness;  to 
guard  against  personal  or  financial  conflicts 
of  Interests;  and  to  deflne  employee  duties  in 
an  appropriate  manner  which  will  In  any 
case  preclude  employees  from  participating. 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  In  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  Is  In  violation 
of  law. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  the  Act  in  any  case  In  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  a  program 
assisted  imder  the  Act  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs.  Including  non-Federal  con- 
tributions to  such  costs,  of  such  program.  The 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
shall  establish  by  regulation,  criteria  for  de- 
termining (1)  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  such  program  and  (11)  the 
total  costs  of  such  program.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cost 
of  administering  such  program  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  per  centum  and  such  total  costs  but 
Is,  In  his  Judgment,  excessive,  he  shall  forth- 
with require  the  recipient  of  such  flnanclal 
assistance  to  take  such  steps  prescribed  by 
him  as  will  eliminate  such  excessive  adminis- 
trative cost,  including  the  sharing  by  one  or 
more  Headstart  agencies  of  a  common  direc- 
tor and  other  administrative  personnel.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  this  paragraph  for  specific  periods 
of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  p\irposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a), 
which  shall  be  binding  on  all  agencies  carry- 
ing on  Headstart  program  activities  with 
flnanclal  assistance  under  the  Act.  He  may, 
where  appropriate,  establish  special  or  sim- 
plified requirements  for  smaller  agencies  or 
agencies  operating  in  rural  areas. 

(d)  All  rules,  regulations,  guidelines.  In- 
structions, and  application  forms  published 
or  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  Act  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their 
effective  date. 

POVXKTT    LINl 

Sec.  718.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  an- 
nually (or  at  any  shorter  interval  he  deems 
feasible  and  desirable)  a  poverty  line  which, 
except  as  provided  in  section  711,  shall  be 
used  as  a  criterion  of  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion In  Headstart  programs. 

(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
multiplying  the  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  cmd 
Budget)  by  the  average  percentage  change 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  the  an- 
nual or  other  Interval  immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  at  which  the  revision  is  made. 

(c)  Revisions  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  Issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 


the  necessary   Consumer  Price  Index  data 
becomes  available. 

APPEALS,    NOnCK     AND     HZARING 

S«c.  719.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that — 

(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  timely  and  expeditious  ^peal  to  the 
Secretary  Is  provided  for  an  agency  or  orga- 
nization wblch  wotild  like  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate agency  under  the  Act  and  whose  applica- 
tion to  the  Headstart  agency  has  been  wholly 
ur  substantially  rejected  or  has  not  been 
acted  uix>n  within  a  period  of  time  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  flnanclal  assistance  under  the  Act  shall 
not  be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions,  except  In 
emergency  situations,  nor  shall  an  applica- 
tion for  refunding  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and 

(3)  financial  assistance  under  the  Act  shall 
not  be  terminated  for  failure  to  comply  with 
applicable  terms  and  conditions  unless  the 
recipient  has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

RXCORD8     AND     AUSn* 

Sec.  720.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  flnanclal 
assistance  under  the  Act  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  flnanclal  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  financial  assist- 
ance Is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  dociiments,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  p>ertlnent  to 
the  flnanclal  assistance  received  under  the 
Act. 

TXCKNICAI.    A88ISTAMCK    AMD    TSAimNG 

Sec.  721.  The  Secretary  may  provide,  direct- 
ly or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements. 
(1)  technical  assistance  to  communities  In 
developing,  conducting,  and  administering 
programs  under  the  Act  and  (2)  training  for 
specialized  or  other  personnel  which  Is  needed 
In  connection  with  Headstart  programs. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  contract 
or  provide  flnanclal  assistance  for  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to  test 
or  assist  In  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches or  methods  that  will  aid  In  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  in 
furthering  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  flnanclal  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  overall 
plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or  dem- 
onstration projects  and  the  use  of  all  re- 
search authority  under  the  Act.  The  plan 
sheill  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. 

ANNOrrNCEMXNT   OP    RESEARCH    OR   DEMONSTRA- 
TION   CONTRACTS 

Sbc.  723.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

(1)  the  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date,  Identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  orga- 
nization for  any  demonstration  or  research 
project;  and 

(2)  the  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 
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(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  Into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  results. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  734.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  the  Act,  Including  evaluations  that 
describe  and  measure,  with  appropriate 
means  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Impact 
of  such  programs,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services,  and  in- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  appropriate  control  groups  composed 
of  persons  who  have  not  participated  In  such 
programs.  The  Secretary  may,  for  such  pur- 
poses, contract  or  make  other  arrangements 
for  Independent  evaluations  of  those  pro- 
grams or  Individual  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  extent 
feasible  develop  and  publish  standards  for 
evaluation  of  program  effectiveness  In 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Act.  He  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  in  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  flnanclal  assistance  author- 
ized under  the  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  the 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  require  Headstart 
agencies  to  provide  Independent  evaluations. 

general  provisions;  definitions 
Sec  726.  As  used  in  the  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  except  that  when  used 
in  section  713(a)  of  the  Act  this  term  means 
only  a  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(3)  the  XtsrxD.  "financial  assistance"  In- 
cludes assistance  advanced  by  grant,  agree- 
ment, or  contract,  and  payments  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  accovmt  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

LABOR   standards 

Sec.  726.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted  under  the  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.8.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Planv  Numbered  14 
of  1960  (16  FJB.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  6  U.S.C. 
133— 133Z-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  1,  1034,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  US.C.  276(C)). 

COMPARABIUTT'   OP   WAGES 

Sec.  727.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
persons  employed  In  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  the  Act  shall  not  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  which  Is  ( 1 )  In  excess  of 
the  average  rate  of  comi>ensatlon  paid  In  the 
area  where  the  program  Is  carried  out  to  a 
substantial  number  of  the  persons  provid- 
ing substantially  comparable  services,  or  In 
excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensation 
paid  to  a  substantial  number  of  the  persons 
providing  substantially  comparable  services 
In  the  area  of  the  person's  Immediately  pre- 
ceding employment,  whichever  Is  higher  or 
(2)  less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate  pre- 
scribed In  section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 


nondiscrimination  provisions 
Sec.  728.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  or  political  affiliation  be 
excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able imder  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  by  (1)  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  civil 
action  be  Instituted,  (2)  exercising  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  or  (3)  taking 
such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

limitation  with  respect  to  certain 

UNLAWTOL   ACTIVITIES 

Sec  729.  No  Individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  Headstart  agency  or  other 
agency  assisted  under  the  Act  shall,  pvir- 
suant  to  or  during  the  {>erfonnance  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  conducted  or  assisted 
under  the  Act  by  such  Headstart  agency  or 
such  other  agency,  plan,  Initiate,  participate 
In,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  In  the  conduct 
of  any  unlawful  demonstration,  rloUng.  or 
civil  disturbance. 

POLITICAL  Acnvrnss 

Sec  730.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  15  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  any  agency 
which  asstimes  responsibility  for  planning, 
developing,  and  coordinating  Headstart  pro- 
grams and  receives  assistance  under  the  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency; 
and  for  pxirpoees  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1602(a)  of  such  title  any  agency 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  ihall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 

(b)  Programs  assisted  under  the  Act  shall 
not  be  carried  on  In  a  manner  involving  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices,, or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  result- 
ing In  the  Identification  of  such  programs 
with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  politi- 
cal activity  or  any  other  political  activity 
associated  with  a  candidate,  or  contending 
factlcMi  or  group,  In  an  election  for  public  or 
party  office,  (2)  any  activity  to  provide  voters 
or  prospective  voters  with  transportation  to 
the  polls  or  shnllar  assistance  In  connection 
with  any  such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter 
registration  activity.  The  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, shall  luue  niles  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  shall  Include  provisions  for  summary 
suspension  of  assistance  or  other  action  nec- 
essary to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emer- 
gency basis.  V 

ADVAMCX  rUMIUMG 

Sic.  731.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
qxiate  notice  of  funding  available  under  the 
Act,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  the  Act  are  author- 
ized to  be  Included  In  the  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  for  obligation. 
Part  B — ^Follow  Through  Projects 
crantsxs:   nature  op  projects 

Sec.  751.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  la  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  In  the 
form  of  grants  to  local  educational  agencies, 
combinations  of  such  agencies,  and,  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
any  other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram to  be  known  as  Follow  Through  focused 
primarily  on  children  from  low-Income 
families  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  In 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Including 
such  children  enrolled  In  private  nonprofit 
elementary  schools,  who  were  previously  en- 
rolled in  Headstart  or  slmUar  programs. 


(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
(A)  that  a  local  educational  agency  receiving 
assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  Include  in  a  Follow  Through 
project  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private 
schools  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  to 
participate  therein,  or  (B)  that  it  is  other- 
wise necessary  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpoees  of  this  section,  he  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  a  Follow  Through  project  to  any 
other  public  or  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution. 

(3)  Projects  to  be  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion must  provide  comprehensive  services 
which  the  Secretary  finds  will  aid  in  the  con- 
tinued development  of  children  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  to  their  full  potentlta.  Such 
projects  must  provide  for  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  the  parents  of  such  children  In 
the  development,  conduct,  and  overall  di- 
rection of  the  program  at  the  local  level.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  participation 
tn  the  project  of  children  who  are  not  from 
low-income  famUles  will  enhance  the  devel- 
opment of  children  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies or  win  otherwise  serve  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  he  may  require  or 
permit  the  Inclusion  of  such  children  from 
non-low-income  families,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  participation  will  not  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  services  designed  for 
children  described  In  paragraph  (1). 

AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  752.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  »60,(KX).000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  appropriated,  except  that  so 
much  of  the  funds  appropriated  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  authorized  by  subsection 
(c)  (2)  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  a  Follow  Through 
project  shall  be  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
approved  costs  of  the  assisted  program  or  ac- 
tivities, except  that  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentage 
if  he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

(c)  No  project  shall  be  approved  for  as- 
slstanoe under  this  section  unless  the  Secre- 
tary satisfies  himself  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  under  such  project  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  In  substitution  for,  services 
previously  provided  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  requirement  proposed  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  may  adopt. 

RESEARCH     AND     DEMONSTRATION,     EVALUATION, 
AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    ACTIVITIES 

Sbc.  753.  (a)  In  conjunction  with  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may — 

(1)  contract  or  provide  flnanclal  assist- 
ance for  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  con- 
ducted by  public  or  private  agencies  which 
are  designed  to  test  or  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  approaches  or  methods  that  will 
aid  in  overcoming  special  problems  or  other- 
wise In  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

(2)  provide,  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, on  a  nationwide  basis,  for  the  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  section.  Including  evaluations  that 
describe  and  measvire,  with  appropriate 
means  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Im- 
pact of  such  projects,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  re- 
lated  programs,    and   their   structure    and 
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mechanisms  for  delivery  of  wrrlces,  and 
Including,  where  appropriate,  i»mparlson£ 
with  bpproprlate  control  groups  composed 
of  persona  who  have  not  participated  In 
such  projects;  and 

(3)  provide,  directly  or  thrdugh  grants 
or  other  appropriate  arrangemenis  (A)  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Follow  Throiigh  projects 
In  developing,  conducting,  and  administer- 
ing programs  under  this  sectlob  and  (B) 
training  for  specialized  or  othe^-  personnel 
which  Is  needed  In  connection  irlth  Follow 
Through  projects.  | 

ADV&NCK  rUNDINO 

9sc.  754.  For  the  purpose  of  ariordlng  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  avallabla  under  this 
part,  appropriations  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  under  the  Act  4re  author- 
ized to  be  Included  in  the  appropriation  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the^  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  are  available  fori  obUgatlon. 

CENSKAI,  PBOVISION8 

Skc.  765.  (a)  Recipients  of  fl|ianclal  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shfll  provide 
maximum  employment  opport»nltles  for 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  served,  and  to 
parents  of  children  who  are  partjclpatlng  In 
projects  assisted  under  this  section. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  undet  this  sec- 
tion shfOl  not  be  suspended  fop  fallxire  to 
comply  with  applicable  terms  »nd  condi- 
tions, except  m  emergency  situations,  nor 
shall  an  application  for  refunding  be  de- 
nied, unless  the  recipient  agenc*  has  been 
given  reasonable  notice  and  oppirtunlty  to 
show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken.  i 

(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  terminated  foa  failure  to 
comply  with  applicable  terms  and  condi- 
tions unless  the  recipient  has  befn  afforded 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  fair  hearing. 

•nriiB  vin — native  AAizRtcANa 

SHOBT  TTTLE 

Sec.  801.  This  part  may  be  cl^  as  the 
"Native  American  Program  Exten41on  Act  of 
1974"  (hereinafter  In  this  part  reflerred  to  as 
the  "Act"). 

STATKMXMT    OF    PtmPOSKj 

S«c.  802.  The  purpose  of  the  Ac^  1b  to  pro- 
mote the  goal  of  economic  and  (oclal  self- 
sulllclency  for  American  Indians  a^  Alaskan 
natives. 

nNJU«CIAL    ABSISTANCB    FOR    NATTVS    AMXXICAir 
PaOJKCTS  I 

Skc.  811.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  auihorlzed  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  includlti,'^  but  not 
limited  to,  governing  bodies  of  Indlsn  tribes, 
Alaskan  Native  villages  and  regional  oorpK>ra- 
tloDS  established  by  the  Alaska  Native  Clalma 
Settlement  Act,  for  projects  (>ertalaUig  to  the 
purp)oaes  of  the  Act.  In  determining  the  proj- 
ects to  be  assisted  under  this  sactlon,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  ellmlnailng  dupli- 
cation or  conflict  among  similar  activities  or 
projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  findings  resulting  iiova  those 
projects  may  be  incorporated  Inio  one  or 
more  programs  for  which  those  a^ncles  are 
responsible.  j 

(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  to  an 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (at  shall  be 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  appipved  costs 
of  the  assisted  project,  except  thaj  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  assistance  in '  excess  of 
such  percentaige  If  he  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria,  that  such  action  Is  required  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  In  tesh  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

(c)  No  project  shall  be  approved  [or  assist- 
ance under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary 
satisfies  himself  that  the  activities  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  such  project  will  b  >  in  addi- 


tion to,  and  not  in  substitution  for.  com- 
parable activities  previously  carried  out  wlth- 
uut  Federal  assistance,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  this  requirement  In  any 
case  In  which  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  establishing  objective  cri- 
teria, that  application  of  the  requirement 
would  result  In  unnecessary  hardship  <x 
otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Tscumcai.  assistance  and  TSAivrNO 
Sxc.  812.  The  Secretary  may  provide.  dl« 
rectly  or  through  other  arrangements  (1) 
technical  assistance  to  public  and  private 
agencies  in  developing,  conducting,  and  ad- 
ministering projects  under  the  Act,  and  (2) 
short-term  In-servlce  training  for  specialized 
or  othM'  personnel  which  is  needed  In  con- 
nection with  projects  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  section  811  of  the  Act. 

RESKAACH  AND   OKMONSTHATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  813.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  asslstsf^ce  for  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  He  may  also  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  research  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  overall 
plain  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  the  Act,  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. 

AKNOTTNCXKXKT   01*   SESEABCH   OB  OKMONBTBA- 
TION   CONTEACTS 

Sec.  814.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

(1)  the  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date.  Identity  of  the  contract<X',  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  pri- 
vate or  non-Federal  public  agency  for  a 
demonstration  or  research  project;  and 

(2)  except  in  cases  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  results, 
findings,  data,  or  recommendations  made  or 
reported  as  a  restilt  of  such  activities. 

(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  results. 

SUBMISSION     or     PLANS     TO     STATE     AND     LOCAL 
OPFICIALS 

Sec.  816.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  any  project  under  section  811 
of  the  Act  or  any  pilot  or  demonstration 
project  under  section  818  of  the  Act,  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  on  or  in  an  Indian 
reservation  or  Alaskan  Native  village,  unless 
a  plan  setting  forth  the  project  has  been 
submitted  to  the  governing  body  of  that 
reservation  or  vUlage  aiul  the  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  governing  body 
within  thirty  days  of  its  submission. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  project  under  section  811  of 
the  Act  or  any  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  section  813  of  the  Act,  which  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  a  State  other  than  on  or  In 
an  Indian  reservation  at  Alaskan  Native  vil- 
lage, unless  the  Secretary  has  notified  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  of  his 
decision  to  provide  that  assistance. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  project  under  section  811  of  the 
Act  or  any  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  section  813  of  the  Act,  which  Is  to  be 
carried  out  In  a  city,  county,  or  other  ma- 
jor political  subdivision  of  a  State,  other 
than  oc  or  In  an  Indian  reservation  or 
Alaskan  Native  village,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  notified  the  local  governing  ofBclala  of 
the  political  subdivision  of  bis  decision  to 
provide  that  assistance. 

SECOEDS    AND    ATTOTT 

S»c.  818.  (a)  Each  agency  which  receives 


financial  assistance  under  the  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  dlscloee  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  that  agency  of 
such  financial  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  In  connection  with  which  such 
financial  assistance  is  given  or  iised,  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorised  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  agency  which  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Act  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  financial  assistance  received  un- 
der the  Act. 

APPEALS,   NOTICE,   AND   HEARING 

Sec.  817.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that — 

(1)  financial  assistance  under  section  811 
of  the  Act  will  not  be  suspended  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  in  emergency  slttiations, 
nor  an  application  for  refunding  under  that 
section  denied,  unless  the  assisted  agency 
has  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken;   and 

(2)  financial  assistance  under  section  811 
of  the  Act  will  not  be  terminated  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  unless  the  assisted  agency  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  aaid  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  fair  hecu-ing. 

EVALUATION  ^ 

Sec.  818.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  evaluation  of  projects  assisted  under 
the  Act,  Including  evaluations  that  describe 
and  meastire.  with  appropriate  means  and 
to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Impact  of  such 
projects,  their  effectiveness  In  achieving 
stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  related  pro- 
grams, and  their  structure  and  mechanisms 
for  delivery  of  services,  and  Including,  where 
appropriate,  comparisons  with  appropriate 
control  groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  projects.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  for  such  purpose,  contract  or  make 
other  arrangements  for  Independent  evalua- 
tions of  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  develop  and  publish  standards  for 
evaluation  of  project  effectiveness  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  Act.  He  shall  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
have  been  met  in  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  assistance  author- 
ised under  the  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  the 
Act.  the  Secretary  may  require  agencies 
which  receive  assistance  under  the  Act  to 
provide  Independent  evaluations. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  819.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair,  in- 
cluding painting  or  decorating  of  buildings 
or  other  facilities  In  connection  with  projects 
assisted  under  the  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such 
labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
1, 1934. 

CRIMINAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  820.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected  in 
any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  the  Act  embezzles, 
willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or 
property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or 
contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
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shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both,  but  Lf  the  amount  so  embezzled,  mis- 
applied, stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  dc>es 
not  exceed  $100,  be  shall  be  fined  not  mere 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew 
a  contract  of  employment  In  connection  with 
assistance  under  the  Act,  induces  any  per- 
son to  give  up  any  money  or  thing  of  value 
to  any  person  (including  an  assisted  agency) , 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

DELEGATION    OF   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  of  the  Secretary's  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  under  the  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the  redelega- 
tion  of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  by 
the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Act. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Act  may  be  transferred 
between  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  if  such  funds  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  822.  As  used  In  the  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(2)  the  term  "financial  assistance"  In- 
cludes assistance  advanced  by  errant,  agree- 
ment, or  contract,  but  does  not  Include  the 
procurement  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods 
or  services; 

(3)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Indian  reservation  or 
Alaskan  Native  village"  includes  the  reserva- 
tion of  any  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe. 
Including  any  band,  nation,  pueblo,  or 
rancherla,  any  former  reservation  in  Okla- 
homa, any  community  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  including  a  band,  nation, 
pueblo,  or  rancherla,  with  allotted  lands  or 
lands  subject  to  a  restriction  against  aliena- 
tion Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  a  State, 
and  any  lands  of  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
an  Alaskan  Native  village  or  group.  In- 
cluding any  lands  selected  by  Alaskan  Na- 
tives or  Alaskan  Native  organizations  under 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION   OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  823.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  canylng  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1976,  June  30,  1976.  and  June  30. 
1977. 

TITLE    rX— COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH 

SERVICES 

comprehensive    HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  "Comprehensive  Health  Services"  pro- 
gram which  shall  include — 

(a)  programs  to  aid  In  developing  and 
carrying  out  comprehensive  health  services 
projects  focused  upon  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  high  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  Inade- 
quacy of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These 
projects  shaU  be  designed — 

(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  such  as  preventive  med- 
ical, diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, family  planning,  narcotic  addiction 
uid     alcoholism     prevention     and     reha- 


bilitation, mental  health,  dental,  and  fbl- 
lowup  services,  together  with  necessary 
related  facilities  and  services,  except  in  rural 
areas  where  the  lack  of  even  elemental  health 
services  and  personnel  may  require  simpler, 
less  comprehensive  services  to  be  established 
first;  and 

(2)  to  assure  that  these  services  are  made 
readily  accessible  to  low-Income  residents  of 
such  areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation  and  wherever  possible  are  com- 
bined with,  or  included  within,  arrangements 
for  providing  employment,  education,  social, 
or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  families 
and  individuals  served:  Provided,  however. 
That  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  prescribe,  persons  provided  assis- 
tance through  programs  assisted  under  this 
paragraph  who  are  not  members  of  low- 
Income  families  may  be  required  to  make 
payment,  or  have  payment  made  in  their  be- 
half, in  whole  or  In  part  for  such  assistance. 
Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need 
and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be 
used  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
projects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  local 
medical  associations  in  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  health  agencies  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  required  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  under  competent  profes- 
sional supervision  and  that  existing  agen- 
cies providing  related  services  are  furnished 
all  assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan 
for  participation  In  the  program  and  for 
the  necessary  continuation  of  those  related 
services;  and 

(b)  programs  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  to  projects 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance 
skills  In  the  field  of  health  services  for  the 
poor.  Such  projects  shall  encourage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  profes- 
sionals to  direct  their  talents  and  energies 
toward  providing  health  services  for  the  poor. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  training  and  study  in  the 
field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  Pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  the  Secre- 
tary may  arrange  for  the  payment  of  stipends 
and  allowances  (Including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses)  for  persons  undergoing 
such  training  and  study  and  for  their  de- 
pendents. The  Secretary  shall  achieve  effec- 
tive coordination  of  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  section  with  other 
related  activities. 

TITLE  X— HUMAN  SERVICES  POLICY 
RESEARCH 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Human  Services  Policy  Research  Act  of 
1974". 

STATFMENT    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  1002.  The  purpose  of  the  title  is  to 
stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  available 
local.  State,  private,  and  Federal  resources 
upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-income  fami- 
lies, and  low-Income  individuals  of  all  ages, 
m  rural  and  urban  areas  to  attain  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  motivations  and  secure  the 
opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become 
fully  self-sufficient. 

RFaEARCH    AND    PILOT    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1011.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary" )  may  con- 
tract or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  conducted  by  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
approaches  or  methods  that  will  aid  in  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur- 


thering the  purposes  of  this  part.  He  may  also 
contract  or  provide  financial  assistance  for 
research  and  evaluation  pertaining  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  vise  of  all 
reasearch  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. In  formulating  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication  among 
similar  activities  or  projects  and  determining 
whether  the  findings  resulting  from  any  re- 
search or  pilot  projects  may  be  incorporated 
Into  one  or  more  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible. 

(c)  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  commenced  in  any 
city,  county,  or  other  major  political  sub- 
division, unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed pilot  or  demonstration  project  has  been 
submitted  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  local  governing  officials  of 
the  city,  county,  or  major  political  sub- 
division, m  which  the  project  is  to  be  located, 
and  such  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by 
them  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission, 
or.  If  so  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered 
by  the  Secretary  and  found  by  him  to  be 
fully  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  1012.  (a)  In  carrying  out  evaluations 
under  this  title,  the  SectPtary  shall,  when- 
ever possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions 
of  program  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult,  when  ap- 
propriate, with  State  agencies.  In  order  to 
provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective  evalu- 
ation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  vmder  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  carrying  out 
activities  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
those  evaluations. 

announcement  OP  research,  DEMONSTRATION. 
AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  1013.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

( 1 )  the  title,  purpose,  intended  completion 
date.  Identity  of  the  contractor,  and  pro- 
posed cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private  or 
non-Federal  public  agency  or  organization 
for  any  demonstration,  research  project,  or 
evaluation  under  this  part;  and 

(2)  the  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  demonstration,  research  project,  or 
evaluation. 

(b)  The  public  announcements  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within  thirty 
days  of  entering  into  any  such  contract  and 
thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  such  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  asstire  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  employed  vmder  the  Act 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  svimma- 
rles  of  the  results  of  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

nondiscrimination  provisions 
Sec.  1014.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  under  this  part  unless  the 
grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with  respect 
thereto  specifically  provides  that  no  person 
with  responsibilities  In  the  operation  thereof 
will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such 
program,  project,  or  activity  becau.ie  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  political 
affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  TTnlted  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
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■ubjected  to  diacrlmUutlon  vmder,  or  be 
<leQle<l  employment  in  connection  wltb  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  aaslstance  un- 
der tMB  title.  Tbe  Secretary  sball  enforce  the 
proTlBlons  of  the  precedlxig  aentence  In  ac- 
oordance  wlUi  aectlon  602  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  Buch  Act  aball 
apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  such,  sentence.  This 
section  shall  not  be  oooatmed  as  affecting 
any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  if  that  person  Is  excluded  from  partic- 
ipation in,  denied  the  beneflis  of,  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  or  4enled  employ- 
ment In  connection  with  any  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity  receiving  an^stance  under 
this  utle. 

FKOBIBmON  OF  rEDKKAI.  ICONTSOI. 

Sec.  1015.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorise  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  eniployee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  anyi  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  tl^e  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 


personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

DETIN ITXOK8 

Ssc.  1016.  As  used  in  this  tltli — 
(1)  the  term  "State"  meaqs  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Coi^monwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  Amerlcstn  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  term  "pilot  or  demo|istratlon  proj- 
ect" means  any  project,  whetiver  or  not  in- 
volving research  or  evaluation,  which  in- 
cludes the  deUvery  of  human  services. 

ATTTHORIZATION  OF  APPSOIfUATIONS 

S«c.  1017.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  this  title  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  and  ea(^h  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  XT — COMMUNITV   tcONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

SHOKT    JTTLX 

SBC.  1100.  ThU  title  may  b#  cited  as  the 
"Community  Economic  Develobment  Act  of 
1974.'* 

CONCmZSSIONAL     FIXOXMGS     AlTD     tTATnCENT     OF 
PtlXPOSX 

Sec.  1101.  In  spite  of  the  fa^t  that  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  are  enjoying  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world,  many 
of  our  great  cities  and  nuzaerous  rural  com- 
munities are  characterized  by :  A  contracting 
or  moribund  eeonomlc  base;  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  Underemploy- 
ment; deteriorated  housing;  tnsulBcient  or 
outmoded  physical  facllUles  to  promote  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development;  and  a 
general  la<A  of  the  reaouroes  necessary  to 
promote  vigorous  business  planning  and  de- 
velopment by  and  for  the  beneilt  of  residents 
of  such  urban  and  rural  low-Income  areas. 
For  too  long,  substantial  numbors  of  minority 
group  members  and  low-income  whites  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  have  been  d«iled  access 
to  the  economic  and  social  znainstream  of 
American  life.  In  order  to  overcome  these 
problems,  the  Federal  Oovemn)ent  mtost  es- 
tablish a  more  expansive  program  of  direct 
and  indirect  financial  asststands  which  will: 
(1)  Enable  oommunltlee  to  develop  and  re- 
develop the  total  economlo  anH  social  well- 
being  of  their  oommonltles,  (3)  provide  tech- 
nical and  msnagerial  assists  nr»  to  members 
of  minority  groups  and  low- income  whites. 
so  as  to  facUlUte  their  entry  into  new  busi- 
nesses and  to  strengthen  and  expand  exist- 
ing buslneases  ovned  by  such  individuals, 
and  (8)  provide  direct  flnanctal  Mslttanrtr 
to  community  development  corporations  and 
ooopecaUves  comprleed  of  residents  of  urban 
and  rural  low  income  areas  to  enable  them 
to  plan  for  and  develop  bualnetsas,  housing, 
faculties  for  oomaterclal  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  oCtiar  social  prfigiams.  Such 
programs  should  be  operated  ^uxd  directed 


In  such  a  manner  so  as  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  p>ermanent  economic  and 
social  benefits — Jobs,  hoxising,  ownership,  and 
Income — through  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment and  business  ownership  opportvmlties 
for  those  members  of  minority  groups,  in- 
cluding low-income  whites,  who  reside  In 
economically  depressed  xirban  and  rural 
areas. 

Past  A — Mnfoarrr  Bvbihess  Assistancs 

oxnmnoNs 
Sxc.  1111.  As  vised  in  this  Utle: 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  ot 
Commerce. 

(b)  "Minority  business  enterprise"  means 
a  bxislness  enterprise  that  Is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  one  or  more  socially  or  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  persons.  Such  disad- 
vantage may  arise  from  cultural,  racial, 
chronic  economic  circumstances  or  back- 
ground or  other  similar  cause.  Such  persons 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  Negroes, 
Puerto  RIcans,  Spanish-speaking  Americans, 
American  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 

(c)  "State"  means  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

TECRMICAL   AND    MANAOZMrNT   AS8IBTAMCZ 

Sec.  1113.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  deems  necessairy  or  sppro- 
priate.  in  the  form  of  grants  or  grants-in-aid 
to  Individuals,  partnerships,  corporations, 
and  other  entitles,  and  to  States  and  their 
subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof: 

(1)  To  assist  them  in  developing  and  car- 
rying out  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
make  available  management  and  technical 
assistance  to  minority  business  enterprise. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to^ 

(A)  planning  and  research,  including  fea- 
sibility studies  and  market  research: 

(B)  identification  and  development  of  new 
business  opportunities; 

(C)  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  Govern- 
ment  programs;  and 

(D)  furnishing  of  business  counseling, 
management  training,  legal  and  other  re- 
lated services,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  management  training  pro- 
grams vising  the  resources  of  the  business 
and  academic  communities,  including  the 
development  of  management  training  oppor- 
tunities In  existing  businesses,  and  with  em- 
phasis in  all  cases  upon  providing  manage- 
ment training  of  sufficient  scope  and  dura- 
tion to  develop  entrepreneurial  and  mana- 
gerial self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
IndivldutOs  served. 

(3)  To  assist  in  developing  community 
support  for  minority  business  enterprise 
by— 

(A)  establishing  and  strengthening  busi- 
ness service  agencies,  including  trade  or 
professional  associations  and  cooperatives; 

(B)  encouraging  the  placement  of  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  by  businesses  and 
other  organizations  with  minority  business 
enterprises  (including  the  provision  of  Ui- 
centlve  and  assistance  to  businesses  and 
other  organizations  so  that  they  will  aid  in 
the  training  and  upgrading  of  potential  and 
existing  minority  business  entrepreneurs) ; 

(O)  furnishing  economic  feasibility  in- 
formation and  other  services  to  financial  or- 
gantaations  in  connection  with  applications 
for  financial  assistance  to  a  particular  pro- 
posed minority  business  enterprise  and  in 
connection  with  the  planning  and  Initiation 
of  such  enterprises; 

(D)  paying  aU  or  part  of  the  costs,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  tuition,  of  the  par- 
tlolpatlon  of  socially  or  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  In  courses  and  training 
programs  for  the  development  of  skills  re- 
lating to  any  aspect  of  business  manage- 
ment; and 

(S)  ooDduetlng  pilot  or  demonstration 
projecU  rtwilgned   to  overcome   the  special 


problems  of  minority  business  enterprises  or 
otherwise  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant 
100  per  centum  of  the  total  program  oi 
project  cost  of  grants  authorized  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  addition, 
advance  payments  may  be  made  on  all  au- 
thorized grants  whenever  the  Secretary  in 
his  discretion  so  determines. 

Pabt  B— CoMMunrrr  EcoNOiac 

DrVELOPMZNT 

coNnsKssTONAL  statxmxnt  or  povose 
Sec.  1121.  The  p\uT)oee  of  this  part  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  special  pro- 
grams by  which  the  residents  of  urban  and 
rural  low-income  areas  may,  through  self- 
help  and  mobilization  of  the  community  at 
large,  with  appropriate  Federal  assistance, 
improve  the  quality  of  their  economic  and 
social  participation  In  commvmlty  life  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  economic  and  social  benefits. 

STATKBCSNT    OF    PtnUPOSE 

Sxc.  1132.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  special  programs  of  assistance  to 
private  locally  initiated  community  corpora- 
tions including  cooperatives,  or  organizations 
conducting  activities  which  (1)  are  directed 
to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems  exist- 
ing in  particular  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods (defined  without  regard  to  political  or 
other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within 
those  urban  and  rural  areas  having  concen- 
trations or  substantial  numbers  of  low-in- 
come persons;  (2)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  duration  to  have  an  appreciable  Impact 
In  such  communities,  neighborhoods,  and 
rural  areas  In  arresting  tendencies  toward  de- 
pendency, chronic  unemployment,  and  com- 
munity deterioration;  and  (3)  hold  forth  the 
prospect  of  continuing  to  have  such  Impact 
after  the  termination  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  part. 

ESTABiaSHMXNT  OF  PKOGBAMS ^FINANCIAL  AS- 
SIST AITCX;  NUMBRICAL  RXSTRICTIOZiI  OF  PBO- 
GBAKS;  SCOPE  OF  PKOGEAMS 

Sxc.  1123.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  ccHnmvm- 
ity  development  corporations  and  to  cooper- 
atives for  the  pajrment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  programs  wlilch  are  designed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  be  restricted  in  number  so  that 
each  Is  of  sulBclent  size,  scope,  and  duration 
to  have  an  appreciable  impact  on  the  area 
served.  Such  programs  may  include — 

<1)  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  (including 
equity  capital)  to  start,  expand,  or  locate 
biislnesses  in  or  near  the  area  served  so  as 
to  provide  employment  and  ownership  op- 
portunities for  residents  of  such  areas,  and 
programs  including  those  described  in  title 
rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  2901-2907) ,  for  small 
businesses  in  or  owned  by  residents  of  such 
areas; 

(2)  community  development  and  housing 
activities  which  create  new  training,  employ- 
ment, and  ownership  opportunities  and  which 
contribute  to  an  improved  living  environ- 
ment: and 

(3)  training  and  public  service  employment 
programs  and  related  services  for  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons  which  support  and 
complement  community  development  pro- 
grams financed  under  this  title  including, 
without  limitation,  activities  such  as  those 
deecrlbed  in  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  ot  1973  (Publlo  Iaw  9S- 
203). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  so  as  to  contribute. 
on  an  equitable  basis  between  urban  and 
rural  arses,  to  the  elimination  ot  poverty 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  In  such  areas. 
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FUTAITCIAI.  ASSI9TANCX   UQTTIKXMZMTS— 

RKOtTLATIONS;    CONOrrZONB 

Ssc.  1134.  (a)  The  Secretary,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  establish,  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
or  component  project  under  this  part  unless 
he  determines  that — 

(1)  such  community  development  corpora- 
tion is  responsible  to  residents  of  the  area 
served  (a)  through  a  governing  body  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  members  of  which 
are  area  residents  and  (b)  in  accordance  with 
such  other  guidelines  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  hovoever.  That 
the  composition  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
organizations  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
community  development  corporation  need 
not  be  subject  to  such  residency  requirement; 

(2)  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located 
in  the  areas  served; 

(3)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  the  ownership  or  par- 
ticipation in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses 
and  housing,  cooperatively  or  otherwise,  by 
residents  of  the  area  served; 

(4)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  participation  of  local  business- 
men and  financial  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations by  their  Inclusion  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means; 

(6)  the  program  will  be  appropriately  co- 
ordinated with  local  planning  under  this 
chapter,  the  Demonstration  Cities  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with 
other  relevant  planning  for  physical  and  hu- 
man resources  of  the  areas  served; 

(6)  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

(7)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair existing  contracts  for  services,  or  re- 
sult in  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other 
funds  in  connection  with  work  that  would 
otherwise  be  performed; 

(8)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  In 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
•s  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  participant; 

(9)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  indi- 
vidual participants; 

(10)  preference  will  be  given  to  low-in- 
come or  economically  disadvantaged  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  served  In  filling  Jobs  and 
training  opportunities;  and 

(11)  training  programs  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  projects  financed  under  this 
part  shall  be  designed  wherever  feasible  to 
provide  those  persons  who  successfully  com- 
plete such  training  with  skUls  which  are 
also  In  demand  in  communities,  neighbor- 
hoods, or  rural  areas  other  than  those  for 
which  programs  are  established  under  this 
part. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  in  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  if  such  relocation  woulf 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  location. 

(c)  The  level  of  financial  assUtance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act.  or  any  other 
program  for  Federal  financial  assistance,  to 
the  area  served  by  a  special  Impact  program 
shall  not  be  diminished  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute funds  authorized  by  this  part. 

APPLICATIONS    OF    OTKKH    FEDXaAL    BXSOtntCXS— 
SICALL  BTTSINX8S  AOMINI8TKATIOIT  PROOaAMS 

Skt.  1135.  (a)  (1)  Funds  granted  tinder  this 
part  which  are  invested,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  a  small  business  investment  company  or 
>  local  development  company,  ahaii  be  ln> 


eluded  as  "private  paid-in  coital  and  paid- 
in  surplTis."  "combined  paid-in  capital  and 
paid-in  svuplus,"  and  "paid-in  capital"  for 
pvurposes  of  sections  303,  303,  and  503,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1968. 

(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  insure  the  availability  to  community  de- 
velopment corporations  of  such  programs  as 
shall  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  (1)  Areas  selected  for  asslsUnce  vmder 
this  title  shall  be  deemed  "redevelopment 
areas"  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  shall  qualify  for  assistance  vinder 
the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  H  of  that 
Act.  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  the 
overall  economic  development  program  re- 
quirements of  section  1022(b)  (10)  of  such 
Act. 

(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  will  Insvire  that  commu- 
nity development  corporations  and  coopera- 
tives shall  qualify  for  assistance  and  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance  vmder 
all  such  programs  of  the  Economic  Develc^- 
ment  Administration  as  shall  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  (1) 
to  assure  that  commvmlty  development  cor- 
porations assisted  under  this  part  or  their 
subsidiaries  shall  qualify  as  sponsor  under 
section  106  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968.  and  sections  221. 235.  and 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1949  or 
any  successor  legislation;  (2)  to  assure  that 
land  for  housing  and  business  location  and 
expansion  is  made  available  vinder  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  any  successor 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part;  and  (3)  to  assure 
that  funds  are  available  under  section  701(b) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  or  any  successor 
legislation  to  commvmlty  development  cor- 
porations assisted  under  this  part. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrlcvilture  or.  where  appropri- 
ate, the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  after  consviltatlon  with  the 
Secretary  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
Insure  that  community  development  corpora- 
tions and  local  cooperative  associations  shall 
qualify  for  (1)  such  assistance  In  connection 
with  housing  development  under  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  or  any  superseding  legislation, 
(2)  such  assistance  in  connection  with  hovis- 
Ing,  business.  Industrial,  and  commvmlty  de- 
velopment under  the  Cooaolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  and  the 
RvuTil  Development  Act  of  1972.  or  any  super- 
seding legislation,  and  (8)  such  further  as- 
sistance under  all  such  programs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrlcultvire.  as 
shall  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(e)  Any  funds  approved  as  a  grant  to  a 
community  development  corporation  or  a 
local  cooperative  association  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  any  assets  or 
services  acqvUred  with  such  funds,  shall  be 
deemed  non-Federal  for  the  pvupose  of  any 
programs  referred  to  In  this  title  which  may 
required  a  non-Federal  contribution. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  in  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
ao  that  contracts,  sulxsontracts.  and  de- 
posits made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral fvmds  are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

(g)  On  or  before  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 


gress a  detailed  report  setting  forth  a  de- 
scription of  all  ^deral  agency  programs 
which  he  finds  relevant  to  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  have  been  made  available  to 
commvmlty  development  corporations  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  part 
including  specifically  the  availability  and 
effectiveness  of  programs  referred  to  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
Where  appropriate,  the  report  required 
vmder  this  subsection  also  shall  contain 
recommendations  for  the  more  effective  util- 
ization of  Federal  agency  programs  for  carry- 
ing out  the  pvnposes  of  this  part. 

FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    PROGRAMS    COSTS 

Sec.  1128.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pvu-sviant  to  this  part,  including 
grants  used  by  commvmlty  development 
corporations  for  capital  investments,  sliall 
(1)  not  exceed  90  per  centvma  of  the  cost 
of  such  program  Including  costs  of  admin- 
istration vinlese  the  Secretary  determines 
that  assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentage 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  pvirposes 
of  this  part,  and  (2)  be  made  avaUable  for 
deposit  to  the  grantee,  vmder  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate, 
within  thirty  days  following  approval  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  local  community  de- 
velopment corporation  of  the  grant  agree- 
ment. Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  tind.  fairly  evalviated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and 
services.  Capital  investments  made  with 
funds  granted  as  a  resvUt  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  programs  carried  out 
under  this  part,  and  the  proceeds  from  such 
capital  Investments,  shall  not  be  considered 
Federal  property. 

Subpart  I — Rural  Programs 

CONGRESSIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  PUaPOSE 

Sec.  1127.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  the  special  economic  needs  of  niral 
commvinltles  or  areas  with  concentrations 
or  substantial  nvunbers  of  low-income  p^- 
sons  by  providing  support  to  self-help  pro- 
grams which  promote  economic  development 
and  Independence,  as  a  supplement  to  exist- 
ing similar  programs  conducted  by  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Such  programs  shovild  encovirage 
low-Income  families  to  pool  their  talents  and 
resources  so  as  to  create  and  expand  rviral 
economic   enterprise. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE — LOW-INCOICE  RVTRAL 
FAMZLIBS;  AJCOITNT 

Sec  1128.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance.  Including 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  fifteen 
years  and  in  amovmts  not  resulting  m  an  ag- 
gregate principal  indebtedness  of  more  than 
93,600  at  any  one  time,  to  any  low-income 
rural  family  where,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  such  financial  assistance  has  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  the  Income  of  such  fam- 
ilies, or  will  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  their  living  or  housing  conditions,  by  aa> 
slstlng  or  permitting  them  to — 

(1)  acquire  or  improve  reca  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 
th^eon; 

(2)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  purchase  of  feed.  seed. 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poviltry,  and  eqviipment; 
or 

(3)  participate  In  cooperative  associations, 
or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
which  will  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authonaed  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  cooperative 
associations  In  rvxral  areas  containing  con- 
centrations or  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
income  persons  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
all  or  part  of  the  coeta  of  establlshtog  and 
operating  cooperative  programs  for  fanning, 
purobaalng,   marketing,   proceasing.   and   to 
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Improve  their  Income  as  prodiic«Ta  and  thetr 
purchasing  power  as  consumers,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  essentials  as  credit  and  health 
services.  Costs  which  may  be  defrayed  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to— > 

(1)  administrative  costs  of  staff  and  over- 
head: 

(3)  costs  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprises; 

(3)  costs  of  acquiring  technical  assistance; 
and 

(4)  initial  capital  where  lt|  Is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  poverty  of  the 
families  participating  in  ths  program  and 
the  social  conditions  of  the  rural  area  re- 
quire such  assistance. 

UKTTATIONB  ON   ASSISfANCK 

Sec.  1129.  (a)  No  financial  Assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  linless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that — 

(1)  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
aartrtanoe  has  a  minimum  ot  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  ^i9  low-lnoome 
rural  persons: 

(2)  itdequate  technical  assistance  Is  made 
available  and  committed  to  the  programs 
being  supported: 

(3)  such  financial  asslstanct  will  material- 
ly further  the  purpoees  of  this  part;  and 

(4)  the  applicant  Is  fulfliutig  or  will  fill- 
flu  a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
which  Is  otherwise  not  being  met. 

(b)  The  level  of  Federal  ficanclal  assist- 
ance for  related  purposes  to  t|he  area  served 
by  a  program  under  this  paiit  shall  not  be 
diminished  In  order  to  substitute  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  part.  ( 

Subpart  n — Support  li^rams 
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Sec.  1130.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  such  technical  ^slstance  and 
training  of  personnel  as  may  ibe  required  to 
eSectively  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
•ubchapter.  No  financial  asslatanoe  shall  be 
provided  to  any  public  or  prlivate  organiza- 
tion under  this  section  unlee4  the  Secretary 
provides  the  beneficiaries  of  these  services 
with  opptM-tunlty  to  partlclpatle  In  the  selec- 
tion of  and  to  review  the  quajlty  and  utility 
of  the  services  furnished  the^  by  such  or- 
ganization. I 

(b)  Technical  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  an^  both  urban 
and  rural  cooperatives  may  'Include  plan- 
mng,  management,  legal,  preparation  of  fea- 
sibility studies,  product  development,  mar- 
keting, and  the  provision  of  Al{>ends  to  en- 
courage B)iUled  professionals  to  engage  In 
fuIl-tUne  activities  under  the  direction  of  a 
conununlty  organization  final  clally  assisted 
under  this  subchapter. 

(c)  Training  for  employees 

development  corporations  and         ^  _..___ 

and  members  of  urban  and  I'ural  coopera- 
tives shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  on- 
the-job  training,  classroom  Inptructlon,  and 
scholarships  to  assist  them  Iq  development, 
managerial,  entrepreneurial,  planning,  and 
other  technical  and  organlaattonal  skills 
which  will  contribute  to  the  sflectlveness  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  sipbchapter. 

WTTLOVUrtrt   L0AN    rUND ATTrkoRIZATION    OF 

LOANS.    (HTAsairmB.    oa    othkb    jtnancial 
AssisTANor  KLionu  pnaoNi;  ooNDmows; 

rNmtCBT  EAR;    bxpatmxnt   vesiod 

Sk:.  1131.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  (Either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  fir  other  orga- 
nizations throiigh  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  Ijasls)  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  and  to 
cooperatives  eligible  for  flnantlal  assistance 
under  section  1123  of  this  tlt|e,  to  families 
under  section  1128(a)  of  thl^  title,  and  to 
local  cooperatives  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  1128(bl  of  this  title, 
for  business,  housing,  and  cdmmiuilty  de- 
velopment projects  who  the  Sacretary  deter- 
mines  will  carry  out  the  pufpoees  of  this 


subchapter.  No  loans,  guarantees,  or  other 
financial  asslstaiLce  shall  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

(1)  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(2)  a  loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  en 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  {w;hlevement  of 
the  purpoees  for  which  the  loan  is  made. 
Loans  naade  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  lato  consideration 
the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  of  comparable  maturity, 
plus  such  additional  charge,  If  any,  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five 
years  following  the  date  on  which  funds  are 
initially  available  to  the  borrower,  the  rate 
of  Interest  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  considered 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  In  light  of  the 
particular  needs  of  the  borrower  which  rate 
shall  not  be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  All 
such  loans  shall  be  repayable  within  a  peri- 
od of  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  adjust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest,  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  held  by  blm, 
and  to  take  such  other  actions  In  respect  to 
such  loans  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate,  consistent  with  the 
purpoees  of  this  section. 

(c)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and  guar- 
anty functions  authorized  iinder  this  part, 
there  shall  be  established  a  Development 
loKD.  Fund  consisting  of  two  separate  ac- 
counts, one  of  which  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Rural  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  a  re- 
volving fund  called  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  The  capital  of  each  such 
revolving  fund  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(2)  The  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
posited in  such  Fund  by  the  Secretary  out 
of  funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
chapter. 

(3)  The  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  deposited  in  such  fund  by  the  Secretary 
out  of  funds  made  available  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subchapter.  The  Secretary  may  make  depos- 
its In  the  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  he  has 
made  available  for  grants  to  community  de- 
velopment corporations  under  part  B  of  this 
title  not  less  than  $60,000,000  out  of  fvinds 
made  available  from  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

kvalttaiton  and  sxseasch;  rxpost 
to  conckxss 
Sec,  1132.  (a>  Each  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  achieving  ita 
purposes,  which  evaluation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  such  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  designate,  and 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be 
paid  trom.  funds  expropriated  to  carry  out 
this  subpart.  In  evaluating  the  performance 
of  any  conununlty  development  corpc»atlon 
funded  under  part  B  of  this  title.  th«  cri- 
teria for  evaluation  shall  be  based  upon  such 
program  objectives,  goals,  and  prtorltles  as 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  thi« 
Act  and  as  were  set  forth  by  such  commu- 
nity development  corporation  in  its  propos- 
al for  funding  as  approved  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Secretary  or  as  subsequently  modi- 
fled  from  time  to  time  by  mutual  agreement 


between  the  Secretary  and  such  commimlty 
development  corporation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  designed  to  suggest  new 
programs  and  policies  to  achieve  the  purp^oses 
of  this  title  In  such  ways  as  to  provide  oppor- 
timltles  for  employment,  ownership,  and  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  low-Income  resi- 
dents. The  Secretary  shall  particularly  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  and  most  appropri- 
ate manner  of  establishing  development 
banks  and  similar  Institutions  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  his  research  find- 
ings and  recommendations  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Past  C — Administration 

APPOINTMENT   or   ASSISTANT   SBCaBTAXT    OF 
COMMKRCE 

Sbc.  1141.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
this  title  with  the  assistance  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Cranmerce.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary created  by  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
bo  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
rV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 
Such  Assistant  Secretary  shall  perform  such 
functions  under  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

TRANSFER  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  1142.  Personnel  engaged  In  adminis- 
tering title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  at  1964,  as  amended,  and  related  eco- 
nomic development  programs  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  1143.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  regulations  to  Implement  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  as  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  563  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

APPEALS,     NOTICES    AND    HEARINGS 

Sec.  1144.  The  Secretary  ahall  prescribe 
procediires  to  assure  that  community  devel- 
opment corporations  or  cooperatives  have 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  the 
event  that  financial  assistance  to  them  under 
part  B  of  this  title  Is  suspended  or  terminated 
for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms 
and  conditions,  or  In  the  event  that  an 
application  for  refunding  is  denied. 

RECORDS  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  1146.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  tottU  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used, 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall,  upon 
reasonable  notice  to  the  recipient,  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ezatnlna- 
tlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  this  title. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  114«.  (a)  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall 
conduct  a  Joint  study  which  shall  Include— 

(1)  a  consideration  of  an  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative agency  for  the  conduct  of  pro- 
gram-5  after  July  1.  1976,  iinder  thU  title. 

(2)  review  the  extent  to  which  programs 
and  aetlvltlee  conducted  under  this  title 
meet  the  overall  need  In  the  Nation  for  com- 
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mimlty  economic  development  programs  and 
the  resources  avaUable  from  public  and  pri- 
vate funds  In  meeting  those  needs. 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Uibor  shall  report  on  their 
findings,  together  with  any  recommendations 
for  further  legislation,  not  later  than  one 
ye-y  after  enactment  of  this  title. 
Part   D — Authosization   of   Appropriations 

Sec.  1156.  (a)  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Part  A  of  this  title,  there  are  herebv 
authorized  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974 
1976,  1976,  and  1977. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B 

of  this   title,   there   are   hereby   authorized 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 

years  ending  June  30,  1975.  1976,  and  1977. 

TITLE    XII— AUTHORIZATION    OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1201.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act.  except  where  specifically  pro- 
vided, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
programs  authorized  under  section  121  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $330,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  made 
available  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  there  Is 
also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000  to  carry  out  section  146 
(Incentive  Grants)  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  during  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  except  that  In  no  event  may 
more  than  12V4  per  centum  of  such  addi- 
tional amounts  be  used  In  any  one  State. 

AVAiLABmrr  of  ruNDs 
Sec.  1202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  unless  enacted  In  express  and 
specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  fimds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  any  program  under  this 
Act  or  any  predecessOT  authority  shall  re- 
main  available,  In  accOTdance  witJi  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  for  obligation  and  expen- 
diture until  expended. 

TITLE  Xin— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  1301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title 
I.  part  A  of  title  n  and  title  HI  the  mean- 
ing of  "State"  shall  also  Include  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  except  that 
when  used  In  section  125  of  this  Act  this 
term  means  only  a  State,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term  "United 
States"  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense 
includes  all  those  places  named  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  and  all  other  places  continen- 
tal or  Insular,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States: 

(2)  the  term  "financial  assistance"  when 
used  in  title  I,  part  B  of  title  n,  title  m. 
and  part  B  of  title  IV.  includes  assUtance 
advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract, 
but  does  not  include  the  procurement  of 
plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or  services; 

(3)  the  term  "lower  living  standard  budg- 
et" means  that  Income  level  (adjusted  for 
regional  and  metropolitan,  urban  and  rural 
differences  and  family  size)  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  referred  to 
by  such  Department  as  the  "lower  living 
standard  budget";  and 

(4)  the  term  "poor"  or  "low-Income"  per- 
sons. Individuals,  or  volunteers  means  such 
Individuals  whose  incomes  fall  at  or  below 
the  poverty  line  as  set  forth  In  section  620: 


Provided,  That  in  determining  who  is  "poor" 
or  "low-Income",  the  Director  shall  take  Into 
consideration  existing  poverty  guidelines  as 
appropriate  to  local  situations. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

SEC.  1302.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  program 
specifically  provides  that  no  person  with 
respoiiBlbllities  in  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 
beliefs. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  grounds  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.  The  Director  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  602  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the 
Director  to  enforce  such  sentence.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  any 
other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may  have 
if  that  person  is  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  denied  the  benefits  of,  subjected  to 
discrimination  under,  or  denied  employment 
in  connection  with  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 

GUIDRLINES 

Sec.  1303.  AU  rules,  regiUatlons,  guidelines, 
instructions,  and  application  forms  published 
or  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective  date. 

CRIMINAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  1304.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  tigency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  embezzles, 
willfully  misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or 
property  which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant 
or  contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both;  but  if  the  amount  so  embezzled,  misap- 
plied, stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  does  not 
exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
Induces  any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or 
thing  of  any  value  to  any  person  (including 
such  grantee  agency) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 


quate  provision  has  been  made  for  such  pay- 
ment. In  order  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
this  section  on  a  reasonable  basis  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  shall 
consult  on  a  quarterly  basts. 

REPEAL    OF    economic    OPPORTUNITT    ACT 
OF    1984 

Sec.  1306.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (Public  Law  92-424) , 
Is  hereby  rep«aled. 

(b)  The  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
tinexpected  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  available,  or  to  be  made  available  In 
connection  with  the  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administration.  All  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  agreements  awarded  or  entered  into 
under  the  autliorlty  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  wm  be  recog- 
nized under  comparable  provisions  of  this 
Act  so  that  there  is  no  disruption  of  ongoing 
activities  for  which  there  Is  continuing 
authority. 

(c)  All  official  actions  taken  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
his  designee,  or  any  other  person  under  the 
authority  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  which  are  in  force  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  for  which 
there  Is  continuing  -uthority  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  In  full 
force  and  effect  until  modified,  superseded, 
or  revoked  by  the  Director. 

(d)  All  references  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  or  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  any 
statute,  reorganization  plan.  Executive  order, 
regulation,  or  other  official  document  or  pro- 
ceeding shall,  on  and  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Director  thereof. 

(e)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding, 
and  no  cause  of  action,  by  or  against  the 
agency  known  as  Office  of  Economic  Oppc«'- 
tunlty,  or  any  action  by  any  crfBcer  thereof 
acting  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BTBCnVX   DATE 

Sec.  1307.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


WTTHHOLDINO  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  TAXES  BY 
ANTIPOVERTY    AGENCIES 

Sec.  1805.  Upon  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  that  any  per- 
son otherwise  entitled  to  receive  a  payment 
made  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  agree- 
ment, loan  or  other  assistance  made  or  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  Is  delinquent  In 
paying  or  depositing  (1 )  the  taxes  imposed  on 
such  person  under  chapters  21  and  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  (2)  the 
taxes  deducted  and  withheld  by  such  person 
under  chapters  21  and  24  of  such  Code,  the 
Director  shall  suspend  such  portion  of  such 
payment  due  to  such  person,  which,  if  pos- 
sible. Is  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  delinquen'-y, 
and  shall  not  make  or  enter  into  any  new' 
grant,  contract,  agreement,  loan  or  other  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  with  such  person  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  has  notified  him  that  such  person  is 
no  longer  delinquent  In  paying  or  depositing 
such  tax  or  the  Director  determines  that  ade- 


Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  xinanlmous  consent 
that  the  rest  of  the  bill  beginning  on 
page  279  and  through  page  350  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
three  amendments  and  ask  unanimous 
consen.  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  302,  line  4.  after  the  word  "Indians" 
insert  a  comma  and  add  the  following: 
"Hawaiian  Natives  (as  defined  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Homes  Commission  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended)". 

On  page  302.  line  10,  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  the  following:  "and  such  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  serving  Hawaiian 
Natives". 

On  page  305,  line  14,  after  the  comma  f'',i- 
lowlng  "vUlage"  Insert  the  following:  "or 
Hawalliin  Homestead.". 

And  on  line  22.  after  the  comma  foUowIng 
"village"  Insert  the  following:  "or  Hawaiian 
Homestead,". 
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Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield?  ' 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  thel  gentleman 
from  Washington.  i 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairmali,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14449  and  li|  particular 
of  Follow  Through,  one  of  tlie  programs 
which  this  legislation  would  oontinue. 

The  Follow  Through  program  began  as 
a  response  to  the  findings  that  Head 
Start  children  lost  their  early  gains  when 
they  were  returned  to  traditional  class- 
rooms. Follow  Through  projects  utilize 
the  strategy  of  planned  varltitlon  in  an 
attempt  to  sustain  the  achiervements  of 
preschool  children  In  programs  such  as 
Head  Start.  Tlioee  who  are  involved  with 
the  Follow  Through  prograni  are  satis- 
fled  that  participating  schooU  and  class- 
rooms are  experiencing  positive  change. 
and  express  the  hope  that  e^ly  educa- 
tion will  be  Influenced  by  ^he  Follow 
Through  successes.  i 

I  am  advised  that  Follow  Ijhrough  in- 
volves about  81,000  low  income  pupils  In 
commimlties  scattered  acro^  the  Na- 
tion. New  approcu^es  and  techniques  are 
being  Implemented  in  170  sitep.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  cliildren  at- 
tending belong  to  minority  r£u;ial  and 
ethnic  groups  In  cities  and  rural  areas. 

I  am  told  that  my  district  has  one  of 
the  outstanding  Follow  Throqgh  projects 
in  the  Nation.  The  program  In  Tacoma. 
Wash.,  has  had  a  very  beneficial  and 
positive  Impact  on  parents  and  the  com- 
munity. It  is  closely  integrated  with 
Head  Start  and  title  I  progmms  to  pro- 
vide support  services  to  serv9  the  needs 
of  the  children  In  the  program. 

To  the  parents  and  children  Involved 
In  Follow  Through,  it  is  the  outstanding 
Federal  educational  effort.  It  has  not 
only  provided  individualized  Instruction, 
staff  development  for  teachers,  and  as- 
sistance and  active  participation  of  par- 
ents in  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  social  service  contacts  with  children 
and  fsonllles,  referrals  and  consultation 
with  commimlty  agencies,  apid  dental, 
medical  smd  nutritional  help^  Jobs  have 
been  provided  for  low  income  people 
which  In  many,  many  Instances  have 
provided  that  one  step  up  to  greater 
financial  security  and  family  stability. 

I  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  admin- 
istration proposal  to  phEise  out  this  out- 
standing program  over  the  naxt  3  years. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
rather  than  phasing  out  the  program, 
the  committee  has  authorized  appropri- 
ations for  Follow  Through  at  a  level  of 
$60  million  for  each  of  the  3  years  of 
the  life  of  the  act  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  these  three  smiendments  Is  to 
quidlfy  the  Native  Hawaiian  who  Is  a 
native  American  for  the  progmms  which 
would  be  authorized  by  title  Vm.  Under 
title  vm  the  Secretary,  as  it  te  currently 
written,  is  authorized  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  including  govertiing  bodies 
of  Indian  tribes.  Alaskan  Natijee  villages, 
and  regional  corporations. 

My  amoidment  would  define  the  pur- 
pose section  to  Include  the  aative  Ha- 


waiism  as  a  group  which  could  be  bene- 
fited by  the  projects  under  title  vm. 

It  also  amends  section  811  so  that  pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  private  agencies  serving 
Native  Hawaiians  would  qualify  for 
grants. 

It  also  amends  the  section  which  re- 
quires the  Governors  and  mayors  to  con- 
sent before  these  projects  are  permitted 
in  an  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  not  well 
known  or  understood  that  Native  Ha- 
waiians are  very  much  similar  to  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  the  Native  Alaskans. 
Both  these  two  latter  groups  have  domi- 
nated the  legislative  scene:  First,  be- 
cause we  have  a  subcommittee  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  that  cares  for 
programs  related  to  American  Indians 
and  second,  because  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  for  the  Alaska 
Natives. 

Native  Hawaiians  have  not  been  the 
beneficiaries  in  any  legislation  parallel- 
ing what  we  have  done  for  the  Americsm 
Indians  and  the  Alaska  Natives. 

Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  legisla- 
tive fiction  they  do  still  constitute  a  group 
of  native  Americans  who  were  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  Hawaii  be- 
fore they  were  annexed  in  1898  and  made 
a  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  terri- 
tory, which  in  1959  became  a  State.  I 
feel  that  the  recognition  which  these 
people  are  entitled  to  have  is  long  over- 
due. 

The  Congress  did,  In  1920,  through  the 
effective  work  of  Prince  Kuhio,  the  Ha- 
waii territorial  nonvoting  delegate  at 
that  time,  pass  the  Hawaiian  Homestead 
Act.  which  set  aside  certain  lands  in  Ha- 
w£di  for  the  particular  and  exclusive  use 
of  Native  Hawaiians  for  the  purpose  of 
these  people  being  able  to  build  their 
homes  and  obtain  low-interest  loans 
from  the  Government  and  hold  their 
lands  under  a  99-year  lease. 

These  homesteads  are  still  in  existence 
in  Hawaii.  My  definition  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians Is  tied  to  this  Hawaiian  Home- 
stead Act  for  administrative  unity.  In 
that  act,  the  definition  for  a  Native  Ha- 
waiian is  a  person  with  50  percent  or 
more  aboriginal  native  Hawaiian  blood. 
It  is  this  group  of  people  who  are  most 
disadvantaged  in  Hawaii.  They  live  in 
Isolated  areas.  Their  circumstances  are 
very  similar  to  that  of  American  Indians. 
In  many  cases,  they  were  given  lands 
which  were  least  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  people ;  lands  which  could 
not  be  used  by  the  agricultural  interests 
of  sugar  and  pineapple. 

These  are  set  aside  for  the  natives. 
They  are  often  far  away  from  urban 
areas.  These  people  cannot  find  jobs  and 
need  the  assistance  which  might  be  made 
available  to  them  if  they  were  qualified 
under  title  Vm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  my  amendments. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ylelff  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlea(oman  has  discussed  her  series  of 
ameildments  with  members  of  the  com- 


mittee on  this  side.  I  think  she  has  a  very 
valid  point,  and  we  accept  them. 

Mr.  STKIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewomtm  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  Indicate  that  I  think 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  are  good,  and  we 
accept  them.  I  hope  they  can  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mnnc) .  In  fact  I  myself  was  prepared  to 
offer  the  amendment  if  my  colleague  or 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  had 
not  offered  It.  The  amendment  is  a  simple 
one,  designed  to  remove  an  apparent 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which  reported  the  bill.  The 
amendment  deals  with  title  vm  entitled 
the  Native  American  Program  Extension 
Act  which  provides  grants  to  programs 
promoting  the  economic  self -sufficiency 
of  native  Americans.  The  beneficiaries  of 
the  existing  program  are  limited  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives. 
The  pending  amendment  would  simply 
add  the  only  native  American  group  in 
the  United  States  presently  excluded, 
the  Native  Hawaiians,  who  are  certainly 
no  less  deserving  of  recognition  and  sup- 
port than  any  other  native  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau  figures,  the  Hawaiian  and 
part-Hawaiian  residents  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  comprise  only  9.3  percent  of  the 
total  State  population.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 71,000  Native  Hawaiians  in 
the  State.  I  am  informed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  over  800,000  American  Indians 
and  over  35,000  Alaskan  Natives  live  in 
the  United  States.  This  amendment 
would  thus  add  only  about  8  percent 
more  potential  beneficiaries  to  the  exist- 
ing program.  But  whatever  the  imp£u;t, 
the  discrimination  against  this  particular 
group  of  native  Americans  ought  no 
longer  be  permitted. 

Today,  fully  one-third  of  all  Native 
Hawaiians  receive  welfare  assistance  In 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  19  percent  of  all 
Hawaiians  fall  below  the  poverty  level 
as  defined  by  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Social  Services,  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated total  of  9  percent  of  the  State 
populatlcHi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sdthough  I  would  not 
claim  that  Native  Hawaiians  are  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  or  more  than  other  na- 
tive Americans,  I  must  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  fact  that  real  and 
serious  problems  plague  the  Hawaiian 
residents  of  my  State.  The  figures  I  cited 
amply  demonstrate  this.  Furthermore, 
plight  of  unemployed  and  imdercmployed 
Native  Hawaiians  is  just  as  crippling  to 
the  soul  and  the  family  budget  as  It  is  to 
other  native  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  In  the  native 
Americans  projects  and  in  the  positive, 
self-help  assistance  it  makes  avtdlable  to 
our  native  Americans.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  amendment,  so 
that  assistance  may  be  extended  to  the 
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only  native  American  group  excluded 
from  the  project's  benefits,  the  Native 
Hawaiians.  American  jiistlce  demands  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMZNT    OrFEBEO    BT    MK.    QITIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qcix:  Page  849, 
line  10,  strike  out  "personnel,". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  made  to  conform  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  .  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  takes  care  of  the  transfer  of 
personnel.  So  there  will  not  be  any  con- 
fusion, this  amendment  proposes  to  drop 
the  word  "personnel." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment  is  that 
it  Is  to  be  related  to  the  amendment 
which  we  accepted  on  section  602;  to  the 
understanding  that  was  worked  out 
through  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  and  others.  Within 
the  context  of  that  agreement  and  that 
amendment,  which  I  imderstand  this  is 
limited  to,  I  am  certainly  willing  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
In  order  to  engage  In  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  who  offers  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
the  only  language  In  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides any  specific  direction  that  the  pres- 
ent employees  of  GEO,  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  actually  needed,  will  be 
transferred  to  HEW.  is  contained  in  this 
section. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  intention  that  by 
striking  the  word  "personnel."  he  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  every  single 
person  be  transferred,  but  nevertheless 
would  say  that  those  people  who  do  fit 
In  will  be  transferred? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  for  a  reply,  yes.  The  language  the 
gentleman  offered  In  his  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  director  to  use  and  assign 
in  accordance  with  Civil  Service.  That 
will  be  the  applicable  language.  By  that 
language,  the  gentleman  removes  the  re- 
quirement that  all  personnel  had  to  be 
transferred.  This,  then,  would  be  in  com- 
pliance with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  the  same  thing 
with  the  Legal  Services  bill,  where  we 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  property  and 
records  and  so  forth. 

We  dropped  the  word  "personnel"  In 
that  conference  report,  as  well. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  woul(:  like  to  support  the 
gentleman  and  be  absolutely  clear.  My 
understanding  of  his  intent,  and  I  agree 
with  it  if  it  is  consistent  with  my  amend- 
ment, is  that  it  might  not  be  prudent 


or  possible  to  transfer  every  last,  single 
person  presently  in  GEO  to  HEW,  and  we 
would,  by  dropping  this  word  "person- 
nel," be  eliminating  that  particular  re- 
quirement. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that 
personnel  are  needed  in  HEW  to  operate 
the  ccmtlnuing  programs  of  GEO,  my  im- 
derstanding  is  that  present  GEO  em- 
ployees will  be  taken  over  by  the  new 
agency  performing  the  job;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  under  trsmsfer 
of  funds  and  authority,  which  Is  In  Civil 
Service,  it  would  protect  them  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  handling 
those  functions  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  final 
question:  Would  not  the  proper  con- 
struction, when  viewed  afterwards,  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  removed  the 
word  "personnel" — no  one  could  prop- 
erly construe  that  to  be  an  indication  of 
our  intent  to  provide  something  other 
than  a  trsmsfer  of  all  needed  personnel 
from  GEO  to  HEW? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  could  not  be  construed 
to  have  any  intent  other  thtui  to  be 
complementary  to  the  amendment  offer- 
ed by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quii). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMXNT  OrnXED  BT  MB.  MXXDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mkeds:  Page 
802.  line  10,  after  "Act,"  Insert  "and  Indian 
organizations  In  urban  or  rural  nonreserva- 
tlon  areas,". 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
require  the  full  5  minutes.  Indeed,  I  will 
require  very  little  of  it. 

This  Is  what  I  call  a  conforming 
amendment.  It  conforms  to  what  is  pres- 
ently being  done  tod  what  the  intent  of 
Congress  is,  that  funds  imder  this  sec- 
tion be  spent  by  these  organizations 
among  the  others  who  are  Usted. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  amendment  on  this 
side  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  STEIGER  OF  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  genOeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  OF  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  hope  that  it  Is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frMn  Washington  (Mr.  Mbtos), 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  WlsconsliL  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stkigkb  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  843,  Immediately  after  line  26, 
Insert  the  following  new  title: 


ITTliE  Xn— SENIOR  OPPORTUNITIES  AND 
SERVICES 

SENIOR  OPPORTUNTnES  AND  SXBVICX8 

Sec.  1201.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  establish  within  the 
Administration  on  Aging  a  program  to  be 
known  as  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
designed  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of 
older,  poor  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  develop- 
ment and  provision  of  new  employment  and 
volunteer  services;  effective  referral  to  exist- 
ing health,  welfare,  employment,  housing, 
legal,  consimier.  transportation,  education, 
and  recreational  and  other  services;  stimula- 
tion and  creation  of  additional  services  and 
programs  to  remedy  gaps  and  deficiencies  in 
presently  existing  services  and  programs; 
modification  of  existing  procedures,  eligi- 
bility requirement*  and  program  structures 
to  facUltate  the  greater  use  of.  and  partic- 
ipation m,  public  services  by  the  older 
poor;  develc^ment  of  all-season  recreation 
and  service  centers  controlled  by  older  per- 
sons themselves,  and  such  other  activities 
and  services  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
are  necessary  or  specially  appropriate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure 
them  greater  self-sufficiency. 

And  redesignate  the  foUowlng  titles  and 
sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  we 
discussed  at  some  time  earlier  in  the 
day. 

Having  adopted  the  amendment  to  re- 
move SOS  from  title  I  this  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Senior  Opportunities  and  Serv- 
ices program  In  the  Administration  on 
Aging  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to  have  a  separate 
Identity  in  the  agency,  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  formula  grant  program, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HAWKDJs.  As  previously  stated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  Members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  {u:tlon  on  that 
last  amendment  went  so  fast  that  I  did 
not  imderstand  it.  It  appears  that  we 
have  another  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  which  is  being 
written  on  the  House  fioor,  at  least  in 
substantial  part. 

Just  what  did  that  last  amendment 
provide?  

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield.  I  am  among 
the  aging,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Abso- 
lutely. I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  was 
clear. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  If  the  get  tleman  will 
yield,  what  this  amendment  does  is  con- 
sistent with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  soijie  time  ago. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  deleted 
from  the  bill  the  present  authority  for 
the  program  for  SOS.  [ 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"SOS"? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscoiisin.  Senior 
Opportunities  and  Services,  ^t  is  for  the 
elderly  poor,  and.  thereforel  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman,  with  his  pension 
after  his  years  of  servici,  will  not 
qualify.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  bad  news. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlsdonsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentlema^  will  yield 
further,  this  establishes  in  Chapter  12 
a  program  known  as  Senior  jOpportunl- 
ties  and  Services  as  a  pick-up  for  what 
we  eliminated  earlier  In  title  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  n7)t  correlate 
that  with  what  we  did  previolisly  in  title 
L  However,  I  will  accept  the  *tplanation. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  gentleman's  acceptance. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the 
gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

This  bm  calls  for  the  speeding  of  al- 
most $3,760,000,000:  is  that  cbrrect? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  ] 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  proitose  to  get 
that  kind  of  money? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon^.  Out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  UnlliBd  States, 
through  tax  dollars.  I 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  be  most  particularly  helpful  In  that 
regard  as  he  sends  his  che<*  in  every 
month  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  aw(ar«  that  I 
send  a  check  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment every  month.  j 

Is  that  what  the  gentlemian  stated, 
that  I  send  a  check  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment every  month? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  assumed  thfit  the  gen 


tleman  did  through  wlthholdiiig.  Perhaps 
my  statement  should  have  ^n  more 
carefxUly  worded 

The  fimds  are  going  to  com^  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  do  noi  see  it.  I 
guess  the  withholding  goes  tljere,  but  I 
do  not  write  checks  every  month. 

This  $3,760,000,000  will  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed, will  It  not.  and  interest  of  8  to  9 
percent  paid  on  the  borrowlnt? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin}  Not  nec- 
essarily so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  raise  a  substantial  amotmt 
of  tax  revenue  each  year,  and  I  would 
Judge  that  almost  every  dollar  that  Is 
Included  in  this  bill,  except  for  some- 
thing like  $330  milllai  for  community 
action,  is  budgeted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  which  of 
the  other  spending  bills  to  come  before 


the  House  will  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin join  me  in  opposing  to  cut  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
so  that  we  can  stop  inflatlcm  and  the 
payment  of  8  percent  and  9  percent  on 
Treasury  borrowings? 

What  bills  will  the  gentleman  join  me 
in  voting  against,  among  the  appropri- 
ation bills  that  will  be  coming  down  the 
line? 

The  gentleman  should  be  able  to  say 
that  he  effected  savings  in  other  places 
to  pay  for  this  huge  program  calling  for 
$3,760,000,000? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
do  not  know  what  my  choices  are  In 
terms  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
decides  to  vote  against.  I  think  my  rec- 
ord is  clear  on  this  matter  but  I  have  in 
the  past  voted  against  public  works  biUs. 
I  voted  for  the  famous  Aspln-Rousselot 
amendment  not  very  long  ago.  against 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  Presidoit.  and  many  Re- 
publicans voted  agsUmst  that  amendment. 
I  thought  that  it  was  a  responsible  ac- 
tion to  save  a  little  money  on  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
That  amendment  was  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  make  our  judg- 
ments on  every  vote  which  we  cast,  and 
we  determine  where  our  priorities  exist. 
I  think  the  effort  to  provide  for  com- 
munity action  programs  to  help  poor 
people  ought  to  have  some  priority  with 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have 
already  spent  about  $25  billion  on  this 
program  since  its  inception,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  say  that  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  stating  an  accixrate  figiu-e. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  exact  figure  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  end  in  sight, 
and  It  keeps  going  up  every  year. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No,  ac- 
tually it  has  not  gone  up  every  year.  We 
have  kept  it  at  about  the  same  level 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  $3,760,000,000  Is  a 
lot  orinoney. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
over  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  it  is  over  3  years.  But 
that  is  still  a  fair  piece  of  change  Is  it 
not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  This  provides  for  Head  Start 
and  community  economic  development 
and  community  action  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  EspeciaUy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  inflation  Is  now  going  up  at 
an  annual  rate  in  two  digits;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  it  Is 

Mr.  GROSS.  Inflation  is  now  at  or 
nearly  12  percent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  It  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  stop  inflation  unless  there  are 
cuts  up  and  down  the  line,  including  this 
program? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  There 
must  be  cuts.  There  would  have  to  be 
cuts.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  completrty  about  that.  But  that  Is 
one  of  the  problems 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  a  short 
time  ago  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
regional  offices.  You  cannot  tell  me  that 
abolition  of  all  the  regional  offices  in  this 
program  would  not  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  will 
not  save  one  dime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
you  will  only  bring  them  back  to  Wash- 
ington where  the  cost  of  living  is  higher 
and  where  the  cost  of  food  is  higher  and 
all  costs  are  higher. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  you  have  to 
bring  them  to  Washington? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Because 
we  involve  individuals  who  will  have  to 
make  decisions  in  this  program,  and  if 
we  abolish  the  regional  offices,  then  they 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Washington 
where  there  would  be  people  who  could 
make  the  decisions.  That  Is  what  It  is  all 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Decisions  are  not  made 
in  the  regional  offices  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Steigkr). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPFERKD  BY  MX.  COHEN 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
timendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Cohen:  Page 
302,  line  9,  after  "tribes"  insert  "on  Federal 
and  State  reserratlonB". 

Page  310,  line  12,  after  "federally",  insert 
"or  state". 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  Is  simply  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  definition  of  In- 
dian Reservation  under  the  bill.  Al- 
though it  appears  in  the  committee's  re- 
port that  Indians  residing  on  State  res- 
ervations will  be  eligible  for  the  services 
of  this  act,  I  believe  this  language  will 
remove  any  question  In  the  matter  which 
in  later  years  could  be  used  to  discrimi- 
nate iigalnst  these  individuals. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  their 
foresight  in  establishing  the  Native 
American  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
because  of  the  inter-relationship  between 
various  HEW  service  programs  and  those 
funded  by  the  Native  American  program. 
This  approsujh  has  worked  well  to  in- 
crease the  economic  and  social  service 
self-sufficiency  to  the  Indian  people  in 
my  State. 

Unfortunately;  though  the  legislation 
establishes  vital  national  goals,  under 
the  definition  of  Indian  reservation  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  significant  portions 
of  our  Indian  population  could  be  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  access  to  these  re- 
sources simply  because  they  do  not  reside 
on  or  near  federally  recognlwd  Indian 
reservations.  Although  I  believe  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  Indians 
who  are  not  federally  recognized  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance  by  this  act, 
unlets  this  language  Is  added,  program 
authorized  by  this  act,  currently  serving 
Maine  Indians,  may  be  jeopardized  be- 
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cause  they  sire  not  on  a  Federal  reserva- 
tion, as  is  the  case  with  50  percent  of 
our  Native  American  population. 

In  too  many  instances,  these  non-Fed- 
eral reservation  Indians  have  not  shared 
In  the  development,  management,  and 
implementation  of  programs  ostensibly 
designed  for  Indians  because  of  this  geo- 
graphical accident.  Therefore,  the  lan- 
guage I  offer  is  intended  to  insure  that 
those  Indians  residing  on  State  reserva- 
tions who  are  presently  considered  eli- 
gible for  these  programs  will  continue  to 
be  so.     

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlem£m  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIEL  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment  on  this 
side.  

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  discussed  his  amendment  with  us. 
It  is  a  purely  clarifying  amendment.  It 
is  a  very  welcome  change,  and  we  are 
glad  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine.  (Mr.  Cohen)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BT   MR.  XAZEN 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kazen  : 
Amend  H.R.  14449  on  page  349,  line  16,  by 

adding  after  the  word  "granta"  the  following: 

"appUcatlons  for  grants". 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec- 
tion. 1306,  is  the  one  that  repeals  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  It 
provides  that  all  grants,  contracts,  and 
other  agreements  awarded  or  entered 
Into  under  the  authority  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  will  be  recog- 
nized imder  comparable  provisions  of 
this  act  so  that  there  Is  no  disruption  of 
ongoing  activities  for  which  there  is 
continuing  authority. 

AH  I  am  doing  is  adding  "applications 
for  grants"  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
gap  in  the  process  of  getting  these  ap- 
plications considered. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  This  amendment  is  a 
very  desirable  one.  I  think  it  Is  an  over- 
sight, and  we  certainly  wish  to  accept 
it  and  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
efforts  on  the  bill  in  correcting  this  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  conciu- 
with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  can  be  helpful,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazen). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  legislation  before  us, 
I  feel  that  I  must  explain  my  vote. 

I  shall  vote  in  support  of  H.R.  14449, 
the  Commimity  Service  Act  of  1974,  be- 
cause it  represents  our  sole  hope  of  keep- 
ing alive  some  of  the  much-needed  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. However,  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  It  is  a  measure  wesUc  in 
several  key  areas:  First,  the  level  of 
funding  it  authorizes  for  the  community 
action  programs  Just  barely  reaches  last 
year's  appropriation  levels  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  Increased  needs  or  Infla- 
tion ;  second,  it  fails  to  safeguard  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  programs  because  it  does 
not  place  them  within  the  framework  of 
an  Independent  agency;  and  third,  the 
administrative  framework  it  establishes 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will,  in  my  opinion, 
prove  to  be  a  flimsy  bulwark  against  an 
administration  committed  to  destroying 
the  concepts  of  advocacy  and  represen- 
tation for  the  poor. 

My  unhappiness  with  the  measure  is 
not  meant  to  reflect  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  or  upon  the  dialrman  of  the 
full  committee,  Mr.  Perkins,  both  of 
whom  worked  long  and  hard  to  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  the  Nation's  needy 
and  elderly.  It  merely  mirrors  my  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  compromise  forced 
upon  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  by  supporters  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  and  trust  that  this 
year's  elections  will  bring  in  a  Congress 
strong  enough  to  act  In  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  without  the  need  to  stoop  to 
"minimally  acceptable"  solutions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  very  happy  to  endorse  H.R.  14449. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  Community  Action  agencies  and  their 
programs  and  some  other  GEO  pro- 
grams, imder  a  Community  Action  Ad- 
ministration within  HEW.  The  Alaska 
rural  community  action  program  has 
been  an  effective  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  low-income  Alaskans. 

Alaska  is  an  extremely  large  State 
with  many  pockets  of  poverty,  particu- 
larly in  its  native  population.  The  rural 
/»mmunity  action  program  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  needs  of  low  income 
people  better  than  any  other  program 
introduced  heretofore  in  Alaska.  It  has 
operated  one  of  the  best  Head  Start  pro- 
grams in  the  country,  at  a  cost  which 
is  lower  than  that  of  many  of  the  Head 
Start  programs  in  the  Nation. 

It  involves  some  700  children  in  rural 
areas  and  about  200  children  in  urban 
areas.  There  are  Head  Start  programs 
In  Kaltag,  Nulato,  Fort  Yukon  and  30 
other  villages  extending  from  Barrow, 
which  is  on  the  Beaufort  Sea  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  to  Hoonah  in  South  Central 
Alaska  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  of  the 
Paclflc  Ocean.  The  Head  Start  program 
has  proven  to  be  the  most  successful 
human  resource  development  program 
in  Alaska  as  it  has  allowed  and  en- 


couraged parent  participation  and  com- 
munity policymaking  for  people  who 
were  previously  alien  to  such  activities. 
We  have  seen  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  rural  community  action  program  and 
Its  administration  of  several  grant-in- 
aid  programs  that  have  helped  immeas- 
urably in  the  development  of  our  bush 
commimity. 

I  recognize  that  we  in  no  way  can 
hope  to  cure  all  of  the  social  and  econ- 
omic ills  still  existing  in  the  bush.  We 
need  all  the  help  that  Federal,  State  and 
private  resources  csm  muster.  There- 
fore, I  am  wholeheartedly  supporting 
this  legislation  which  will  allow  such 
beneficial  programs  to  continue. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  subject  of  the  community 
action  programs,  programs  which  are 
doomed  to  destruction  when  fimding  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  runs 
out  on  June  30. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  the  work  which 
the  community  action  programs  have  ac- 
complished throughout  our  Nation,  as  we 
continue  to  battle  poverty  and  to  aid  the 
Nation's  poor.  This  work  is  conunend- 
able,  and  Is  in  need  of  continuation. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
there  are  approximately  24  community 
action  agencies,  agencies  which  operate 
and  coordinate  multiservice  programs 
that  are  easily  accessible  to  the  cities 
and  towns  which  they  serve.  Thousands 
of  low-income  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
have  communicated  to  their  elected 
representatives  both  on  the  State  and 
Federal  levels  their  need  for  the  services 
which  the  community  action  programs 
provide  We  cannot  and  must  not  elim- 
inate these  funds. 

Programs  such  sis  Head  Start,  man- 
power programs,  and  other  activities 
sponsored  by  the  community  action 
agencies  have  proven  their  worth,  and  I 
feel  we  cannot  abandon  them  at  this 
point.  The  States  cannot  do  this  Job 
alone.  The  community  action  programs 
must  be  fed  assistance  at  the  Federal 
level 

So,  then,  let  us  continue  our  battle 
against  poverty  and  economic  disaster  to 
our  low-income  citizens.  We  must  act  de- 
cisively to  help  those  unable  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  14449.  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act  of  1974.  The  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  which  is  the 
grandfather  of  today's  bill,  was  signed 
into  law  on  August  20,  1964.  In  the  fol- 
lowing 10  years,  the  OEO  programs  have 
bounced  up  and  down  in  both  popularity 
and  production.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  program  has  served  as  a  bulwark  of 
our  national  antipoverty  efforts. 

In  education,  manpower  development 
and  training,  health  and  nutrition,  and 
economic  self-development  OEO  has 
been  a  spawning  ground  for  social  initia- 
tives and  programs.  This  effect  can  be 
seen  clearly  in  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Though  the  OEO  programs  in  my 
district  have  suffered  from  some  diffi- 
culties, the  spinoff  of  commimity  concern 
and  private  action  has  been  substantial. 
The  State  legislature  has  also  acted 
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to  preserve  the  fxmctioiM  o  [  many  OEO 
programs.  It  has  endorsee)  the  use  of 
State  funds  as  a  supplemantary  meas- 
ure— an  i4)proval  not  easily  given. 

Although  I  do  support  the  bill  before 
the  House  today,  I  have  sotne  questions 
about  it.  First,  this  bill  provides  for  con- 
trol through  the  States.  I  support  the 
federalism  concept,  and  I  huve  no  doubt 
that  Minnesota  agencies  will  be  able  to 
work  through  the  State  of  Minnesota 
with  no  difficulty.  There  m|ay,  however, 
be  areae  where  States  have  been  less 
enthusiastic  about  these  programs.  I 
hope  the  committee  is  readj  and  willing 
to  exercise  all  necessary  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities to  ensiire  Stat«  cooperation 
with  local  agencies. 

Second,  the  funding  level  authorized 
by  the  blU  Is  the  cxirrent  leyel  of  opera- 
tions. That  means,  of  course,  an  actual 
program  cut,  because  with  Inflation  the 
same  amoimt  of  dollars  will  oot  go  as  far. 
My  own  county,  which  has  been  without 
a  community  action  group  for  several 
years  therefore  has  no  opportunity  to 
participate  under  this  bill.  |f  the  expe- 
rience under  this  bill  is  satisfactory,  as  I 
believe  It  will  be,  I  hope  thiit  the  com- 
mittee will  look  into  providing  program 
assistance  In  those  areas  whjere  it  is  not 
now  being  provided  and  Inhere  It  is 
needed. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  at  this 
low  level  of  funding,  att^pts  to  reduce 
the  authorization  should  be  strongly 
resisted. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  cozhmlttee  lias 
found  a  way  to  preserve  the  useful  com- 
mittee work  being  carried  on  by  the  OEO 
agency.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will 
promptly  be  passed. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chalrmai).  Congress- 
man Paul  PnroLtY  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  but  has  expressed  his  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  in  a  letter  to  me.  Con- 
gressman PiNDLrir  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Head  Start  program,  as 
well  as  community  action,  amd  I  would 
therefore  like  to  Insert  the  text  of  his 
letter  in  the  Congrcssional:  Record  at 
this  point: 

Hon.  Ai:.PHONZO  Bsx, 
Hoxiae  of  Repraentativea, 
Washington.  D.C.  ' 

DEAJt  Ai.:  Although  I  am  not  able  to  be 
present  to  vote  on  the  Commuiilty  Services 
Act  of  1974,  I  wmnt  to  ezpreea  my  support 
for  the  bill,  and  In  particular  f^  those  sec- 
tions dealing  with  the  Community  Action 
Agencies  and  the  Head  Start-FtoI)ow  Through 
programs. 

As  a  re«\ilt  of  considerable  cooperation 
and  camptomlM.  the  committee  has  reported 
a  bill  to  permit  many  of  the  OtO  programs 
to  continue  ftinctlonlng  under  different 
agencies. 

The  bill  provides  for  ccmtlnuing  the  Head 
Start  and  Follow  Through  programs  which 
have  benefited  ao  many  pre-ach9(ri  children. 
Without  «uch  a  program,  thsse  children 
might  have  been  relegated  to  beginning  their 
education  several  steps  behind  their  clasB- 
mates.  Many,  perhaps  most,  would  never  have 
caught  up.  The  Head  Start  proguam  In  west- 
central  nilnola  has  achieved  a  commendable 
record  and  enjoys  almost  universal  accept- 
ance In  each  community. 

The  Community  Action  Agencies  In  the 
Congressional  district  I  repreeent  have  long 
•erved  their  communities  well  1*  encourag- 
ing the  poor  and  dl8adv&ntage<|  to  partici- 
pate In  reordering  their  own  Uv^s.  I  believe 
that  they  should  continue  to  ooefe^te  as  they 
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have  In  the  past,  possessed  with  the  flex- 
IbUlty  to  meet  local  needs.  In  addition  to  the 
responsibilities  they  presently  possess,  un- 
der this  bill  they  will  gain  Jurisdiction  over 
important  programs  such  as  food  and  nu- 
trition assistance,  opportunities  and  services 
for  the  aged  poor,  sports  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged youths,  loans  to  rural  families 
and  day  care  projects. 

I  commend  you  and  the  Committee  for  the 
advance  represented  by  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Piwdlbt, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  14449, 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  This 
is  an  Important  bill,  but  one  which  was 
very  hard  to  write.  As  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  I  saw  at 
first  hand  the  dlfflcult  problems  involved 
in  designing  a  new  structure  for  the  Na- 
tion's poverty  programs,  basically  sound 
In  concept,  but  often  deficient  in  execu- 
tion. To  make  matters  more  dlfflcult,  we 
were  dealing  with  a  number  of  widely 
differing  views  on  this  legislation  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  part  of  the  many 
affected  groups  that  testified  before  us. 
We  have,  however,  succeeded  in  working 
out  what  I  think  is  a  sensible  and  fair 
compromise. 

The  essential  point  is  that  H.R.  14449 
maintains  the  programs  presently  carried 
out  by  the  expiring  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  new  administration  of 
these  programs  is  not  structurally  inde- 
pendent, as  some  would  like,  but  the  im- 
portant objectives  of  the  programs  In- 
volved will  continue  to  be  pursued.  More 
Important,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's vital  offspring,  the  community 
action  programs,  are  preserved  essen- 
tially Intact. 

I  regard  It  as  essential  that  these  local 
units  continue  to  exist,  for  It  Is  here  that 
those  affected  by  the  programs  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  what  the 
impact  of  the  agencies  is  going  to  be.  I 
think  these  are  major,  positive  achieve- 
ments In  the  fight  for  opportimltles  for 
the  poor. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  the  administra- 
tive organization  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  has  been  placed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
There  are  some  who  fear  this  will  mean 
the  effective  end  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  personally  believe  so. 
The  present  solution  may  not  be  pertTect, 
but  It  Is  also  not  necessarily  permanent. 
Congress  should  and  has  taken  an  active 
oversight  interest  In  the  poverty  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  sure  will  continue  in  do 
so.  If  there  are  problems  with  thr'new 
administrative  arrangemente^,X-«bn  con- 
fident that  Congress  wUl  lookat  Its  work 
once  again  and  overhaul  It  if  necessary. 

The  funding  levels  are  generous, 
though  not  as  high  as  some  of  us  would 
have  liked.  The  Federal  matching  shares 
in  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Director  of  the  Cormnunlty  Action  Ad- 
ministration, while  declining  over  time, 
are,  once  again,  generous  and  we  have 
retained  permission  for  the  Director  to 
waive  the  percentage  requirement  for  in- 
dividual agencies  if  the  total  non-Fed- 
eral share  In  a  State  meets  the  non- 
Federal  share  requirement  generally. 
This  will  permit  many  poor  local  areas 


to  continue  to  participate  in  the  poverty 
programs. 

The  critical  point  Is  that  we  have  re- 
tained nearly  all  of  the  basic  programs 
In  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned, 
the  commimlty  economic  development 
program,  the  human  services  policy  re- 
search program,  the  comprehensive 
health  services  program,  the  migrant 
programs  are  all  continued,  as  well  as 
Head  Sttirt  and  the  Follow  Through 
program. 

I  realize,  of  course,  this  CMnpromlse, 
while  sensible,  is  displeasing  to  many. 
There  are  those  who  think  there  ought  to 
be  more  money  for  the  poverty  programs 
and  a  different  and  more  independent 
administrative  structure.  There  are  also 
those,  however,  who  want  to  see  the 
whole  program  killed  outright,  or  at  least 
so  broken  up  as  to  be  Ineffective.  This 
last  group  points  to  undeniable  faUures 
and  abuses  In  the  program  and  I  fully 
respect  their  discontent,  though  I  do  not 
share  their  objective. 

In  fact,  what  we  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  done  is  to  satisfy 
neither  group.  We  believed  reform  was 
necessary,  and  some  elements  of  the  new 
administrative  represent  attempts  to 
remedy  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  past. 
But  we  also  believed  It  essential  if  poverty 
were  to  be  successfully  attacked  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
fight.  This  meant,  above  all,  that  we  had 
to  have  a  bill,  some  bill,  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  many  different  points  of 
view  and  pass  the  House.  I  believe  HJi. 
14449  meets  this  requirement,  though  it 
does  not  please  everyone. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  H.R.  14449  and  send  it  to  the  Senate 
and  the  President  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  must  not  forget  that  if  we  fall  to  act, 
or  act  unfavorably,  the  current  programs 
and  the  entire  Federal  antlpoverty  effort 
will  come  to  an  end  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year.  We  owe  It  to  the  American  people 
not  to  make  such  important  policy  by 
delay.  Inaction  or  accident. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  H.R. 
14449,  the  Community  Services  Act  of 
1974,  providing  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  currently  authorized  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
establishing  a  new  Community  Action 
Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  must  voice  my  disappointment,  as 
will  many  of  my  colleagues,  with  the  biU 
that  has  finally  reached  the  House  floor. 
I  supported  efforts  to  extend  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  for  3  more  years, 
and  It  Is  imfortimate  that  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee did  not  follow  that  course. 

Debate  over  OEO  and  this  bill  In  par- 
ticular strikes  me  as  a  rather  sad  com- 
mentary on  this  Nation's  priorities.  Crit- 
ics have  been  very  vocal  in  pointing  to 
deficiencies  in  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral fimds.  They  have  characterized  OEO 
as  an  unnecessary  "poverty  bureauc- 
racy." 

But  the  truth  Is  that  before  the  Office 
of  Ec<»iomlc  Opportunity  was  estab- 
lished In  1964,  we  had  no  large-scale 
antlpoverty  program  and  we  will  never 
have  one  unless  we  are  willing  to  provide 
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a  reasonable  level  of  Federal  support. 
Virtually  every  interest  group — ranging 
from  agriculture  to  small  business — has 
Federal  line  agencies  to  serve  them. 
Until  1964,  however,  the  disadvantaged 
had  no  focal  point  and  their  needs  were 
lost  in  the  bureaucracy. 

Actually,  it  Is  remarkable  that  OEO 
programs  have  been  so  successful  over 
the  past  10  years  In  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  They  have  never  been 
funded  above  a  pilot  level  of  appropria- 
tions. The  Community  Action  program  in 
Monroe  Coimty,  N.Y.,  for  example,  has 
operated  with  a  frozen  budget  of 
$965,000  for  6  years.  Throughout  this 
period,  they  have  not  sat  back  and  waited 
for  a  check  from  Washington.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  made  every  effort  to 
become  as  self-suppxjrting  as  possible. 

One  of  the  primary  deficiencies  of  the 
bill  before  us  Is  the  progressive  decrease 
in  the  Federal  matching  share  from  80 
percent  of  program  costs  In  fiscal  year 
1975  to  60  percent  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
These  provisions  wIU  place  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  communities  which  are  already 
strapped  for  funds  smd  are  operating 
under  huge  deficits.  This  bUl  is  still  a 
long  way  from  the  President's  desk  and 
I  hope  actions  of  the  other  body  will 
Improve  upon  the  funding  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  amendments 
will  be  offered  which  will  further  weaken 
B.B..  14449  smd  perhaps  render  It  a  bare 
skeleton.  The  most  serious,  of  course,  is 
the  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  determine  the  placement  of 
the  program  within  HEW.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  was  designed  to 
prevent  OEO  programs  from  being  swal- 
lowed up  In  HEW,  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  Community  Action  Administration 
must  be  preserved.  OEO's  recent  history 
should  be  lesson  enough  for  the  need  to 
protect  the  organization  of  antlpoverty 
programs  from  administrative  flat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  concerted  ef- 
forts to  gut  OEO,  support  for  extending 
its  programs  has  come  from  all  areas  of 
the  country  and  from  Individuals  of  dif- 
fering political  persuasions.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
communications  I  have  received  which 
bear  on  our  actions  today.  In  particular, 
I  draw  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
Thomas  P.  Ryan,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  and  the  resolution  adopted 
by  our  city  council.  Their  message,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  that  this  legislation  Is  urgently 
needed  if  we  are  truly  committed  to  erad- 
icating poverty. 

CiTT  OF  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Rochester,  S.Y..  April  22. 1974. 

Hon.  ntANK  HOETON. 

Raybum  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Horton  :  I  am  forward- 
ing for  your  consideration  a  City  Council 
Resolution  supporting  continued  federal 
funding  for  Action  for  a  Better  Community, 
Inc.,  the  Monroe  County  Rochester  Commu- 
nity Action  Program.  This  resolution  reflects 
the  deep  concern  and  support  of  the  Roches- 
ter community  for  contlnvilng  thi»  federal 
program  which  has  provided  valuable  serv- 
ices to  many  of  our  Impoverished  residents. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  dropped  consldert-tlon  of  a  simple  exten 
slon  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Amendments 


of  1964  (HJl.  12464)  In  favor  of  drafting  new 
legislation.  This  new  legislation,  SJt.  14094, 
has  been  reported  to  the  full  committee  and 
mark-up  Is  expected  In  the  next  few  days. 
While  this  legislation  woiUd  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
federal  financial  commitment  to  the  pro- 
gram would  decline.  The  federal/local  divi- 
sion of  funding  Is  proposed  to  be  80^20  in 
FT  1975,  75/25  in  FT  1976,  and  70/30  In  FY 
1977.  I  foresee  that  the  requirement  of  In- 
creased local  matching  will  force  our  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  to  seek  local  support. 
At  a  time  when  the  City  of  Rochester  Is  strug- 
gling for  financial  survival,  the  idea  of  forc- 
ing Community  Action  Agencies  to  Increase 
their  local  match  Is  an  Impossibility. 

I  am  sure  that  Rochester  Is  not  alone  In  Its 
serious  lack  of  financial  resources.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  and  In  recognition  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  by  Action  for  a 
Better  Community,  Inc.  and  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  In  other  cities,  I  ask  you  to  op- 
pose the  proposed  increase  matching  require- 
ments. I  further  ask  you  to  once  again  ex- 
tend your  Influence  to  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  Congress  as 
a  whole  In  opposing  this  measure. 

Your  response  to  City  requests  in  the  past 
has  been  greatly  appreciated.  I  thank  you 
for  the  IntMest  and  concern  you  have  ex- 
pressed In  urban  problems.  Your  Immediate 
action  In  this  matter  would  further  assist  the 
Rochester  community. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  Rtak,  Jr., 

Mayor. 


RESOLXmON    StJPPORTING    COMTIM  UEU   PkDEBAI, 

FrrNDDfo  roB  Action  »ob  a  Bettex  Com- 
MTrNTTT,  Inc. 

Whereas,  Action  for  a  Better  Community, 
Inc.  was  incorporated  in  January,  1968, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  In  order  to  act  as  sponsor 
for  the  Monroe  County/Rochester  Commu- 
nity Action  Program;  and 

Whereaa,  the  attack  on  condltlona  of  pov- 
erty Is  an  Issue  which  deserves  continued 
national  commitment  and  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  Action  for  a  Better  Community, 
Inc.  is  providing  a  variety  of  services  for  the 
impoverished  commimlty  In  the  greater 
Rochester  area;  and 

Whereas,  federal  funding  for  ABC,  Inc. 
preaenUy  expiree  May  31,  1974  and  the  Eoo- 
nooUc  Opportunity  Act  ot  1964  expires 
June  30, 1874; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  City  of  Rochester  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
make  full  funding  available  to  ABC,  Inc.  for 
their  fiscal  year  FYJ,  which  Is  the  period  of 
February  1974  through  January  31,  1976;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  City  Council 
urges  Congress  to  Immediately  adopt  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1974 
(HJl.  12464),  which  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
until  June  80,  1976,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  delivered  to  all  appropriate 
parties  Including  local  congressional  repre- 
sentatives and  representatives  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Crrr  School  Dsstsict, 
Rochester.  N.Y..  April  25. 1974. 

Hon.  FRANK  J.  HOBTOK, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  HH.  12464  Is  scheduled  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  of  R^resentatlves 
during  the  week  of  April  21.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  continue  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
which  has  beg\in  many  valuable  programs  In 
Rochester,  particularly  In  the  Inner-clty.  I 
am  especially  concerned  for  the  future  of 
Action  for  A  Better  Community,  which  >»«* 
provided  many  valxiable  programs  for  poor 


people,  black,  white,  and  Spanish-speaking, 
in  Monroe  County.  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
extension  of  EOA  and  to  urge  your  coUeaguee 
to  work  for  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Franco. 

Crrr  School  Disibict, 
Rochester.  N.T.,  April  26. 1974. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Hobton, 
House  of  Representatives,    ~~ 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
urge  your  strong  support  of  H  Jl.  12464,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  for 
three  more  years. 

As  you  know,  the  Economic  Opportxinlty 
Act  was  enacted  In  the  1960's  to  provide  the 
poor  with  the  programs  and  the  leadership 
necessary  for  them  to  help  themselves.  In 
Rochester  Economic  Opportunity  Act  funds 
have  provided  support  for  adult  education 
programs,  day  care,  drug  and  alcoholism  re- 
habilitation programs,  and  leadership  train- 
ing for  youth.  TTie  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  has  been  the  principal  funding  source 
for  Action  For  A  Better  Community,  Roches- 
ter's Community  Action  Agency,  which  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  poor  pec^le. 

I  urge  you  to  cast  your  vote  for  this  bill 
and  to  urge  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  do  the  same.  Only  by  a 
strong  vote  for  both  Houses  wlU  the  Admm- 
Istratlon,  which  last  year  attempted  to  Im- 
pound funds  Intended  for  the  poor,  realize 
the  Importance  of  this  legislation  for  urban 
and  riiral  poor  people  who  wish  to  estab- 
lish significant  alternatives  to  doles  and 
"make  work"  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Habvet  Gbanite, 
Coordinator.  Urban  Funded  Programs. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act,  as  reported.  This  bill  will  pre- 
serve the  community  action  programs 
and  many  other  important  programs  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Commu- 
nity action  programs,  which  have  proven 
their  worth,  even  to  many  doubters,  will 
be  relocated  in  a  new  administration  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare.  I  believe  It  Is  very  impor- 
tant that  this  administration  be  given  Its 
own  Identity  In  the  Department  to  main- 
tain a  vigorous  community  action  pro- 
gram. Local  commimlty  action  agencies 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  invaluable 
tools  In  providing  services  to  poor  people 
throughout  our  country.  Through  a  com- 
bination of  local  participation  and  Fed- 
eral support,  they  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide a  helping  hand  that  neither  local  or 
Federal  efforts  alone  can  supply. 

This  bill  also  provides  new  authority 
for  a  host  of  successful  programs,  such  as 
Head  Start,  Follow  "ITirough,  and  Native 
American  and  migrant  programs.  These 
people-oriented  programs  have  provided 
a  ray  of  hope  to  groups  In  our  society 
that  have  traditionally  been  ignored  by 
all  levels  of  government. 

The  dilemma  of  poverty  in  an  affluent 
society  still  faces  us  squarely,  as  It  did 
when  President  Johnson  sta^'ted  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  eliminate  It.  We 
know  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to 
the  problem  of  poverty.  But  we  do  know 
that  many  programs  have  proven  to  be 
effective  tools  In  helping  people  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  poverty.  We  must 
continue  to  work  to  flnd  even  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  using  the  resources  of  gov- 
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ernment  to  help  those  who  jhave  not  yet 
achieved  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide all  that  msuiy  of  us  would  have  liked. 
Substantial  compromises  have  been  made 
to  meet  various  objections.  But  through 
the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  and  his  colleagues, 
It  is  a  sound  biU.  It  preserves  the  impor- 
tant programs  that  have  proven  success- 
fxil.  It  provides  a  new  and  sdlld  adminis- 
trative setup  for  community  action.  It 
continues  our  commitment  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
flght  the  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  the 
cruel  poverty  that  still  holcte  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  I  support  the  bill  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  would  have  preferred  to  maintain  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportimity  as  a 
separate  agency.  I  must  c<)nclude  that 
transferring  the  poverty  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Is  the  only  means  available  to 
us  at  his  time  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  these  programs. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  however,  that 
if  we  do  not  take  the  appropriate  steps 
to  protect  the  programs  'Within  HEW 
that  we  are  presiding  over  a  wake. 

1  disagree  with  my  coHeague  from 
Minnesota  that  the  placement  of  these 
programs  within  HEW  shoUld  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  agency.  HEW  is  a 
huge  bureaucracy  which  aerves  many 
different  kinds  of  people;  without  a  dis- 
tinct organization  entity,  the  poverty 
programs  will  be  lost  in  that  bureau- 
cracy, the  poverty  focus  itierged  with 
other  target  populations  and  objectives, 
and  the  accountability  and  visibility  lost. 
For  10  years  there  was  a  national  man- 
date to  address  the  problem*  of  poverty. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  allo4  that  man- 
date to  be  lost. 

A  separate  administration  within  the 
Department  will  clearly  facjlltate  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  the  poverty  pro- 
grams by  Congress  and  other  concerned 
bodies.  Puther,  It  will  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  other  Federal  Ijoverty  pro- 
grams. 

Althoiigh  the  dollar  flgu]*  for  com- 
munity action  is  relatively  small,  the 
program's  impact  on  bHUons  of  dollars 
of  Federal  programs  Is  in  more  than  10 
different  dei>artments  and  agencies. 

One  of  the  mandates  g^ven  to  the 
Community  Action  Administration  in 
the  committee  bUl  Is  to  i|ionitor  and 
evaluate  Federal  programs  administered 
by  other  Federal  departmenl|s  and  agen- 
cies. Such  an  evaluation  w^uld  clearly 
be  impossible  without  he  Independent 
status  of  the  monitoring  ui^it. 

The  community  action  program  has 
been  successful  because  it  has  been  flex- 
ible and  independent  and  tjecause  It  Is 
heavily  dependent  on  locatl  direction. 
Merging  this  program  with:  other  pro- 
grams in  the  department  will  jlose  all  flex- 
ibility and  independence  a^d  strangle 
innovation  in  red  tape. 

Finally,  the  focus  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  welfare  has 
traditionally  been  on  the  $tat€  level; 
•whereas  commimity  actioii  programs 
have  by  nature  been  local.  It^  necessary 


to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  order  to  assure  this 
continued  relatior^ships  with  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  14449,  the  Com- 
munity Services  Act. 

As  others  before  me  have  stated,  I 
would  have  preferred  an  extension  of 
the  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportimlty  and 
Its  progi"ams,  and  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion earlier  this  year  which  would  have 
extended  the  authorization  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  for  3  years.  But 
I  recognize  the  problems  Involved  In 
an  extension  at  this  time,  and  I  believe 
that  the  most  important  element  Is  sav- 
ing the  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  community  action 
program  has  indeed  matured  over  the 
years  to  the  point  where  It  now  enjoys 
widespread  acceptance  in  the  commu- 
nity and  among  local  elected  officials  who 
once  raised  their  voices  in  opposition. 
The  Governor  of  my  State,  Gov.  John 
West,  was  an  early  strong  supporter  of 
the  continuation  of  OEO.  I  understand 
that  other  political  figures  not  generally 
associated  with  the  poverty  program  such 
as  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  and 
Governor  Wtiller  of  Mississippi  have  also 
endorsed  the  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  programs. 

The  Community  Action  Agency  in  the 
city  of  Charleston.  S.C,  operates  a  $4 
milUon  program  serving  the  needs  of  the 
poor  of  that  city.  Among  the  programs 
which  would  be  lost  if  funding  is  not 
continued  to  the  Charleston  CAP  are  a 
transportation  program  for  the  elderly 
poor  and  for  residents  of  outlying  areas, 
an  information  and  referral  program  to 
link  with  other  social  service  programs, 
a  youth  development  program  and  a  ma- 
jor Industrial  education  project. 

In  many  parts  of  South  Carolina,  as 
well  as  other  rural  areas  throughout  the 
country,  community  action  agencies  offer 
the  only  system  to  provide  social  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  in  those  communities. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  States 
which  have  taken  action  to  provide  funds 
for  CAA's  In  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds.  But  even  the  $1,409  million  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  is  InsufBclent 
to  maintain  the  programs  currently  op- 
erated by  the  20  CAA's  In  the  State.  At 
the  most,  this  money  would  simply  per- 
mit the  CAA's  to  continue  to  administer 
other  Federal  progrsmas  such  as  Head 
Start,  but  would  allow  no  Innovative  pro- 
grams, no  loccQ  Initiative  programs. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  time  to  recognize 
that  CAA's  perform  a  vital  service  for 
which  no  alternatives  presently  exist.  To 
withdraw  support  for  the  community  ac- 
tion program  at  a  time  when  inflation, 
fuel  and  other  shortages  are  hitting  the 
poor  the  hardest  is  taking  a  giant  step 
backward  in  oiu*  national  commitment 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  Jl.  14449 
the  Community  Services  Act  of  1974.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  con- 
tinue the  community  action  program  to 


permit  commimitles  across  the  Nation 
to  continue  their  battle  against  poverty 
and  economic  stress. 

Under  this  bill  we  are  considering  to- 
day local  communities  receive  financial 
assistance  and  encouragement  for  a  wide 
range  of  community  service  programs.  I 
think  this  Is  soimd  because  each  Individ- 
ual area  knows  best  what  is  needed  and 
how  our  limited  resources  can  best  be 
expended.  Today's  bill  indicates  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  continuing  its 
commitment  to  the  desperate  poverty 
which  Is  an  ugly  facet  of  life  in  some 
urban  centers  and  In  rural  America  as 
well.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  addresses  itself  to  the  problem  of 
our  elderly  poor,  a  group  who  are  all  too 
often  tragic  victims  of  today's  ever 
worsening  inflatlcHiary  spiral.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  senior  opportunities 
and  services  programs  which  have  served 
the  elderly  poor  quite  well  when  one  con- 
siders the  relatively  small  investment  of 
money  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  Like  many  other  pieces  of  legislation 
aU  Members  will  not  be  happy  with  it. 
Some  say  it  goes  too  far  and  others  not 
far  enough.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
continued  the  community  action  pro- 
grams and  their  vitally  needed  social 
services. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  without  some 
reservations  I  support  this  bill.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  less  and  we  ought  to  do 
more.  Hopefully,  at  some  future  time  we 
will  have  an  administration  in  the  White 
House  a  little  more  concerned  about  the 
poor  and  the  elderly. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  the  Community  Serv- 
ices Act  now  before  us  which  would  con- 
tinue the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity — OEO.  This  bill 
would  continue  programs  such  as  Com- 
mimity Action,  Head  Start,  Follow 
Through,  community  food  and  nutrition, 
rural  housing  development,  senior  op- 
portunities, and  local  initiative.  For 
South  Carolina  these  progrsuns  are 
especially  Important. 

This  bill  represents  government  at  its 
best.  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
offer  special  assistance  to  those  who  have 
been  denied  economic  opportunity.  The 
Community  Actlon-OEO  programs  show 
that  we  can  and  will  do  something  to  of- 
fer an  equal  opportunity  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  programs  funded  by 
OEO  have  vitally  affected  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  South  Carolinians  whose 
income  falls  below  the  poverty  line.  Head 
Start  has  been  especially  beneficial  In 
Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
for  so  many  of  our  people.  These  pro- 
grams Me  the  very  best  investment  Gov- 
ernment can  ms^e;  children  with  no 
place  to  go,  many  hsmdlcapped  by  pov- 
erty and  disease,  receive  the  best  possible 
preschool  training.  Head  Start  has  been 
a  splendid  example  of  a  conmmnlty- 
based  child  development  program  with 
maximum  parent  Involvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  commend  espe- 
cially the  directors  and  personnel  of  the 
Community  Action  agencies,  as  their 
dedicated  and  devoted  efforts  have 
brought  new  life  and  new  hope  to  so 
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many  of  our  people.  May  we  also  com- 
mend the  public-minded  citizens  who 
serve  on  local  Community  Action  boards 
of  directors.  Their  outstanding  efforts 
have  helped  to  assure  that  Community 
Action  agencies  and  all  the  programs 
they  administer  remain  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  to  local  needs  and  local  con- 
ditions. The  Community  Action  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  because  It  has 
been  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuation  of  OEO 
programs  and  Head  Start  has  my  com- 
plete support,  and  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  pass  this  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
manj^a  decade  ago.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  declared  this  Nation's  war  on 
poverty,  with  its  noble — and  imiquely 
American— goal  of  extending  justice  and 
dignity  for  all. 

Congress  acted  expeditiously  to  create 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
charged  it  with  leading  the  attack  on 
the  hunger,  poverty,  and  ignorance 
which  then  shackled  some  36  million 
citizens. 

In  1966-67,  Congress  amended  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  earmark 
funds  for  eight  "national  emphasis  pro- 
grams" to  be  operated  by  Community 
Action  Agencies.  More  than  185,000  peo- 
ple are  currently  employed  by  programs 
conducted  by  CAA.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  Head  Start,  manpower  traln- 
^,  health  services,  legal  services,  food 
distribution,  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

Of  these  185.000  people.  51  percent,  or 
94,375,  were  previously  unemployed  or 
received  public  assistance.  Some  11  mil- 
lion people  have  been  served  by  CAA 
programs,  and  for  each  salary  of  $5,000 
$13,000  of  economic  activity  was  gen- 
erated at  the  local  level. 

Now,  unless  Congress  acts  on  H.R. 
14449,  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Amendments  of  1974,  OEO  and  all  that 
It  has  symbolized  will  die  forever  with 
the  expiration  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  adminlstraUon  has  re- 
quested only  phaseout  funding  for  OEO 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  nothing  at 
all  for  its  major  remaining  weapon,  the 
Community  Action  program. 

I  think  that  It  is  clear  that  most  local 
communities  cannot  meet  the  costs  nec- 
essary to  continue  the  programs 
Community  Action  Agencies  presently 
administer,  even  with  the  use  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds.  If  local  commu- 
nities or  States  do  pick  up  the  funding 
for  some  of  these  programs,  obviously  It 
will  not  be  In  the  amounts  equaling  pre- 
vious years. 

In  Los  Angeles  as  a  result  of  Commu- 
nity Action,  we  have  enjoyed  such  out- 
standing aid  programs  as  community 
health  centers,  child  centers,  drug  abuse, 
and  the  Indian  free  center.  These  have 
been  Invaluable. 

While  the  antipoverty  program's  tra- 
ditional defenders  have  been  liberal 
Democrats,  support  from  entirely  new 
directions  has  been  recorded.  Alabama's 
Governor  George  Wallace  Is  for  it;  so 
are  Representatives  William  Jennings 
Bryaw  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
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Indianapolis'  Republican  Mayor  Richard 
Lugar,  to  name  just  a  few  new  friends. 
Forty-nine  of  the  Nation's  Governors 
and  hundreds  of  its  mayors  want  this 
humane  program  to  continue. 

The  reasons  for  their  support  are  sim- 
ple. Community  Action  Agencies  have 
proven  to  be  inexpensive,  effective  meth- 
ods of  administering  Federal,  State,  and 
local  programs  which  now  reach  an  esti- 
mated 12  million  poor,  black  and  white, 
include  large  numbers  of  children  and 
the  aged. 

Community  Action  Agencies  are  also 
providing  another  valuable  service  to 
State  and  local  officials.  When  the  poor 
have  a  grievance,  they  are  now  much 
more  likely  to  turn  to  their  local  Com- 
munity Action  Agency  for  help,  rather 
than  march  on  city  hall. 

HJl.  14449,  makes  good  sense  to  me. 
The  measure  includes  funding,  not  only 
for  Community  Action,  but  for  Head 
Start,  Follow  Through,  emergency  food, 
help  for  Indians,  migrants,  the  elderly, 
and  other  programs  which  started  in 
OEO,  but  which  are  now  scattered  in 
other  Federal  agencies. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  poor,  minorities,  the  disadvant- 
aged, and  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral. 

If  the  OEO  antipoverty  programs  are 
permitted  to  falter  and  die  at  this  point, 
the  strength  and  impetus  a  strong  fed- 
erally coordinated  and  funded  program 
can  offer  will  be  lost,  and  the  weight  of 
responsibility  will  be  shifted  to  State 
and  local  governments  which,  already 
overburdened  with  competing  demands 
for  limited  funds,  will  be  Ill-prepared 
to  continue  It. 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves  Is 
always  a  sound  way  to  spend  tax  dollars. 
The  Nation  gave  Its  word  to  the  poor 
10  years  ago.  We  should  not  renege  on 
that  word  now. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Community  Services 
Act  of  1974,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
it  without  any  weakening  amendments 
Even  though  I  oppose  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's attempts  to  dismantle  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  bill,  because  it  is 
crucial  that  we  save  the  programs  that 
are  now  part  of  OEO. 

The  amendments  proposed  would  de- 
stroy this  bill.  The  essence  of  the  new 
plan  Is  to  have  a  Community  Action  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
must  not  allow  these  provisions  to  be 
eliminated. 

We  must  Eilso  reject  any  effort  to  rec- 
ognize only  States  and  munlclpcilltles  as 
prime  sponsors.  In  my  own  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  organization.  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development  (ABCD)  has 
been  working  for  years,  effectively  Im- 
plementing OEO  programs.  We  must  not 
turn  their  responsibilities  over  to  politi- 
cians who  are  less  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricacies involved. 

This  bill  would  provide  continued  sup- 
port for  such  important  programs  as 
Head  Start,  Follow  Through,  and  senior 
opportunities  and  services  els  weU  as  com- 
munity action  and   economic  develop- 


ment programs.  These  programs  are  at 
the  heart  of  our  effort  to  rejuvenate  our 
Nation's  cities.  We  must  not  let  them 
die. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  the  effect  of 
eUminating  these  programs.  In  the  city 
of  Boston,  it  would  mean  a  loss  of  $14 
million  in  funds  for  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. This  would  be  disastrous.  Equally 
hard  hit  would  be  every  city  and  large 
town  in  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  Con- 
gress commitment  to  saving  our  Nation's 
cities  and  helping  Americans  who  are 
trying  to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  rut 
of  poverty. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pend- 
ing bill,  which  prolongs  many  of  the 
services  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, should  be  defeated.  The  meas- 
ure calls  for  expenditure  of  $1.2  bUlIon 

*i^«^„^®  ^^^^  ^^^*^  y^*^'  «n  additional 
$150,000  the  following  year,  and  $1  300  - 
500.000  in  1977.  That  adds  up  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $3,5  billion  over  a  3-year 
period. 

What  programs  would  be  financed' 
There  are  12  different  categories  listed. 
They  mclude  $330  million  annually  for 
'local  initiative,"  presumably  Commu- 
nity Action  programs.  Another  is  for 
legal  services,  up  to  $100  million  in  1977 
There  is  $40  million  per  year  for  "com- 
munity economic  development,"  $22  mil- 
lion annually  for  "human  services  pol- 
icy research,"  incentive  grants  of  $50 
million,  up  to  $43  million  for  "Native 
American  program,"  and  a  variety  of 
others. 

A  good  many  of  these  are  obvious  du- 
plications of  similar  projects  now  fi- 
nanced by  other  agencies.  There  are  900 
Community  Action  programs  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  80  peroent  of  these  CAA 
funds  going  to  pay  salaries  of  staff  mem- 
bers. 

It  would  appear  that  those  who  are 
poverty  stricken  actually  receive  but  a 
limited  amount  of  benefits  from  these 
expenditures.  Take  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  for  example.  A  former  Director  of 
OEO  recently  revealed  that  under  the 
banner  of  "legal  aid  for  the  poor"  funds 
were  used  to  subsidize  a  wide-ranging 
liberal  agenda  for  social  change.  It  is 
used  to  finance  a  nationwide  network  of 
nearly  3,000  attorneys  and  others  to  sup- 
port lawyers  who  use  It  to  finance  litiga- 
tion for  almost  any  purpose  under  the 
Sun. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  purposes  for 

which  this  tax  money  Is  being  expended: 

A  class  action  attack  on  the  U.S.  Postal 

Service  for  refusing  to  hire  persons  with 

histories  of  illegal  drug  abuse. 

A  suit  against  OMB,  challenging  the 
President's  impoundment  of  funds  for 
em-ironmental  programs. 

A  Supreme  Court  appeal  insisting  on 
the  right  of  an  lonmarrled  minor  to  ob- 
tain contraceptives. 

A  Pennsylvania  suit  challenging  the 
detention  of  a  convicted  felon  accused  of 
committing  an  additional  crime  while 
free  on  bail. 

A  Miami  case  arguing  that  seizure  of 
an  automobile  by  the  X3S.  Customs  In 
connection  with  an  allegation  of  Illegal 
possession  of  drugs  violated  the  plain- 
tiff's right  to  due  process. 
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A  class  action  demanding'  that  an  Iowa 
statute  prohibiting  the  civil  service  em- 
ployment of  convicted  fel(^ns  to  be  set 
aside. 

A  Missouri  suit  questioniiig  the  trans- 
fer to  adult  court  Jurisdlctl«n  of  a  minor 
charged  with  four  counte  of  murder. 

A  West  Virginia  case  demanding  that 
the  warden  of  the  State  prison  show 
cause  why  a  prisoner  should  be  denied 
his  hberty  before  assigning  the  prisoner 
to  solitary  confinement. 

Scores  and  scores  of  olOier  lawsuits 
could  be  cited,  all  equally  ludicrous  and 
equally  as  unrelated  to  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  fact,  the  Congress  has  been  ex- 
tremely derelict  by  granting  blank  check 
authority  to  the  OEO  to  use  tax  money 
for  almost  any  purpose  it  qiight  choose, 
whether  or  not  related  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  And  it  appears  ogo  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  that  pririjege. 

Another  good  example  of  wasteful 
spending  by  that  agency  «ras  recently 
revealed  when  It  was  discloaed  that  OEO 
has  used  vast  amounts  of  antlpoverty 
money  to  hire  lobbjosts  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  pressure  on  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  legislation  we  ate  now  con- 
sidering. On  May  11,  197H,  the  local 
paper  reported  OEO  hak  employed 
former  Congressman  William  Cramer 
as  their  chief  lobbyist — with  an  anti- 
poverty  fee  of  $25,000  per  month. 

The  same  news  article  stated  that 
OEO  and  CAP  employee*— 180,000  of 
them  across  the  Nation — hqve  organized 
a  lobbying  campaign  whicl^  niay  spend 
as  much  as  $250,000.  a  w4r  chest  col- 
lected from  their  dues  clieckoffs  and 
contributions.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  bow  long  Ivill  this  type 
of  profligate  spending  of  tax  money  be 
tolerated?  If  the  Congress  wants  to 
improve  its  public  image,  how  reported 
at  a  low  level,  here  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  place  to  help  restore  public  con- 
fidence. There  has  been  arqund  $15  bil- 
lion expended  on  this  war  on  poverty. 
Those  programs  that  are  actually  use- 
ful and  bfneflcial  can  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies,  but  this  woi4d  be  a  rela- 
tively smill  part  of  the  entire  package. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJt.  14449,  tha  Community 
Service  Act  of  1974.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read  ihe  different 
titles  of  this  bill.  I  enthuslactlcally  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  it  eliminates 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  the  old  law  and  provides  many 
programs  that  we  need  today. 

Who  can  forget  the  efforlB  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  attempt  to  dismantle 
OEO  in  1973  without  the  pi^or  approval 
of  the  Congress.  Remembei"  old  Howy 
Phillips  and  his  group  thatj  was  known 
as  the  Wrecking  crew  that  m0ved  In  with 
the  intent  and  purpose  of!  completely 
wrecking  all  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. But,  fortunately,  thfc  effort  was 
halted  by  cotn^  action,  emd  I  might  add 
that  the  court  action  was  initiated  by  an 
agency  In  oar  own  congressional  district 
in  west  central  Missouri. 

As  we  all  know,  the  1-year  extension  of 
OEO  and  Its  programs  are  due  to  expire 
on  June  30,  1974.  It  Is  quite  a  deadline 
that  must  be  met  because  the  other  body 


has  not  yet  commenced  to  act.  But  hope- 
fully the  example  we  set  here  today  by 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  HJl.  14449 
will  occasion  prompt  action  by  the  other 
body. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  administer  community  action  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  sensible  definition  of 
the  level  of  poverty  reflecting  the  Or- 
shansky  poverty  index  as  determined  by 
the  1970  census.  There  are  so  many  good 
features  of  this  new  legislation  that  they 
far  overshadow  any  possible  deficiencies. 
Basic  and  fundamental  are  the  commu- 
nity action  programs.  These  include  com- 
mimlty  food  and  nutrition  programs. 
Who  could  possibly  oppose  the  senior  op- 
portunities services  which  are  a  part  of 
this  enactment?  Then  there  Is  provision 
for  rural  housing  development  and  rural 
loan  programs.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
extension  of  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  a  very  dim  view 
of  the  poverty  program  during  the  flrit 
year  or  two  of  its  existence  because  all 
of  the  fimdlng  was  directed  toward  the 
ghetto  areas  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  the  rural  areas.  Actually  during  those 
first  few  years  all  the  rural  areas  were 
able  to  receive  were  a  few  cnmibs  that 
fell  off  the  table.  Today  It  Is  different. 
Today  there  are  some  workable  and  ef- 
fective rural  programs  In  operation. 

Before  I  conclude  these  brief  remarks 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  program 
administered  by  the  West  Central  Mis- 
souri Rural  Development  Corp.  Its  direc- 
tor, Charles  Braithwait.  has  been  respon- 
sible for  many  accomplishments  of  that 
corporation.  He  deserves  the  credit  which 
he  has  Justly  earned  as  a  leader  In  a 
whole  series  of  programs  that  have  Im- 
proved the  well-being  not  only  of  the 
youth  but  also  those  In  the  lower  Income 
brackets  and  the  senior  dticens  in  sev- 
eral coimtles  of  west  central  Missouri  in 
which  the  corporation  he  heads  operates. 

There  may  be  those  who  prefer  to  re- 
main adamantly  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  the  poverty  program.  The  best  remedy 
for  this  kind  of  opposition  in  my  Judg- 
ment Is  to  see  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  west  central  and  the 
changes  for  the  better  that  have  been 
made  in  the  rural  areas  which  It  em- 
braces. 

In  order  for  these  programs  to  be  car- 
ried on.  Is  good  enough  reason  for  me 
to  support  HJl.  14449. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  storm  and  fury  over  the  pro- 
posal before  us  today,  to  continue  the 
OEO  Community  Action  programs  in  a 
new  agency  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  was  appalled,  although  not  really 
surprised,  when  President  Nixon  and  his 
hatchetman,  Howard  Phillips,  attempted 
to  subvert  the  law  of  the  land  by  ending 
OEO  without  congressional  approval. 
Fortunately  the  courts  soon  put  a  stop 
to  these  Illegal  antics. 

But  Howard  Phillips  has  not  given  up. 
He  is  still  on  his  one-man  vendetta 
against  the  poor.  I  have  received  mail 
from  his  organization,  as  I  am  sure  all 
of  my  colleagues  have,  that  details  a  list 
of  reasons  why  we  should  vote  against 


HJl.  14440,  and  why  such  a  vote  would 
not  harm  poor  people. 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  Mr.  Phillips 
is  that  I  have  seen  CAPS  in  action,  and  I 
know  that  they  work. 

In  my  district  there  is  an  area  known 
as  Coney  Island,  which  hsis  become  what 
Is  popularly  known  as  a  poverty  pocket. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  Community  Ac- 
tion program  in  Coney  Island,  it  would 
have  become  a  disaster  area. 

But  because  there  was  an  OEO  and  a 
Community  Action  program,  there  have 
been  programs  set  up  that  are  training 
people  for  Jobs,  providing  day  care  and 
Head  Start  services,  giving  Impoverished 
elderly  people  the  life-giving  combina- 
tion of  food  and  companionship,  and  car- 
rying on  a  wide-ranging  program  of  serv- 
ices that  are  breathing  new  life  into  an 
area  once  given  up  for  dead.  Coney  Is- 
land is  only  one  of  many  CAP'S  in  New 
York  City  and  throughout  the  country 
that  prove  Howard  Phillips  is  wrong. 

I  know  that  CAP's  work,  and  I  want  to 
see  them  keep  on  working.  That  is  why 
I  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  14449  with- 
out any  weakening  amendments. 

When  this  country  officially  declared 
a  war  on  poverty  9  years  ago,  it  was 
greeted  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  sige,  an 
age  in  which  everyone  who  wanted  to 
work  or  go  to  school  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  do  so.  It  was  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  program  that  would  end  pov- 
erty in  our  lifetime,  a  massive  social  ex- 
periment dedicated  to  Improving  the 
quaUty  of  life  for  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Since  those  first  days,  we  have  learned 
much.  The  primary  lesson  has  been  that 
it  Is  not  easy  to  wipe  out  generations  of 
neglect,  poor  education,  poor  nutrition, 
rundown  housing,  and  all  the  other  ills 
that  go  hand  In  hand  with  being  poor, 
overnight,  or  even  in  the  space  of  a 
decade. 

It  takes  time  and  it  takes  money.  It 
also  takes  a  realization  that  for  every 
dollar  we  spend  now  we  will  see  returns 
in  a  better  educated,  fully  employed, 
decently  housed  populace  that  will  am- 
ply repay  our  present  investments. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  end 
the  program,  or  weaken  it  in  the  name 
of  the  "new  federalism,"  because  there 
have  been  some  failures.  How  many 
boondoggles  have  we  heard  of  in  the 
Defense  Department.  How  many  weap- 
ons projects  are  obsolete  before  they 
are  completed?  How  many  gentlemen 
farmers  are  we  supporting  through  our 
agriciiltural  subsidy  programs?  And  yet 
we  continue  to  fimd  these  programs  at 
higher  and  higher  levels  each  year.  Why 
should  we  expect  the  pwor  to  conform 
to  a  higher  standard  of  achievement  and 
conduct  than  we  set  for  other  recipients 
of  Federal  money?  Such  an  attitude 
borders  on  the  unconscionable. 

The  bill  before  us  now  Is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  great  improvement  over  the  orig- 
inal OEO  legislation.  For  the  first  time, 
there  is  an  explicit  commitment  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor, 
and  giving  them  an  active  voice  in  CAP 
activities  and  programs.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  that  there  are  many  poor 
people  who  live  outside  designated  pov- 
erty areas,  but  who  still  need  the  kind 
of  assistance  this  legislation  can  pro- 
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vide,  and  it  makes  provisions  to  see  to 
It  that  these  people  get  the  help  they 
need.  Both  of  these  provisions  Indicate 
that,  the  new  Community  Action  Ad- 
ministration will  be  far  more  fiexible 
and  innovative  than  OEO  was,  and  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  this  Administra- 
tion set  up  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  en- 
acted not  ODly  becaiise  there  are  a  large 
number  of  people  In  my  district  who 
would  benefit  greatly  from  it.  I  want  to 
see  it  become  law  because  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  have  a  class  of  people 
who  are  permanently  poor  and  imdered- 
ucated.  We  cannot  afford  it  if  we  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  our  continued 
economic  growth  and  If  we  are  genuine 
committed  to  the  principle  of  equality 
for  aU. 

I  do  not  buy  the  arguments  that  the 
new  Community  Action  Administration 
would  pose  a  threat  to  the  structure  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  buy  the 
arguments  of  those  who  say  that  CAP's 
should  only  be  responsible  to  State  gov- 
erments,  particularly  when  there  are  a 
number  of  State  governments  known  for 
theh-  hostility  to  CAP's. 

The  only  argimients  I  will  buy  are 
those  that  say  that  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Administration  Is  a  good  way  to  con- 
tinue worthwhile  programs  that  have 
made  considerable  headway  in  reducing 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

We  made  a  commitment  nearly  a  dec- 
ade ago,  aiKl  people  all  over  this  Nation 
are  looking  to  us  to  renew  that  commit- 
ment. We  should  not  let  their  pleas  go 
unanswered.  To  do  so  would  be  to  cMi- 
demn  millions  of  people  to  lives  of  pov- 
erty and  despair.  We  would  give  these 
people  the  answer  they  want  and  deserve, 
that  we  support  H.R.  14449,  and  that  we 
want  to  see  community  action  programs 
continued  because  we  know  that  they 
do  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  CMnmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 
Mr.  WHrra,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  14449)  to  provide  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  ccwnmunity  development 
and  assistance  services  and  to  establish 
a  Community  Action  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  SKlmlnlster  such  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1140,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

"The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTIOK   TO    KXCOICMIT    OITERKO    BT 
MB.   ASRBBOOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AsRBBooK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  14449  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  331,  nays  53, 
not  voting  49.  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Clay 

Qlalmo 

Abzug 

Cleveland 

Oilman 

Adams 

Cohen 

Olnn 

Addabbo 

Comns,ni. 

Oonzalez 

Alexander 

Conable 

Orasso 

Anderson, 

Conte 

Gray 

Calif. 

Conyers 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Corman 

Orlffltha 

Andrews,  N.C 

Cotter 

Orover 

Andrews, 

Coxighlln 

Oubeer 

N.  Dak. 

Cronln 

Oude 

Annunzlo 

Culver 

Ounter 

Armstrong 

Daniels, 

Quyer 

Ashley 

Domlnlck  V 

Hamilton 

Aspln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hammer- 

Badlllo 

Davis,  8.C. 

schmldt 

Bafalls 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hanna 

Bell 

Dellenback 

Hanrahan 

Bennett 

Dellums 

Harrington 

Bergland 

Denholm 

Harsha 

Blaggl 

Dent 

Hastings 

Blester 

Dickinson 

Hawkins 

Bingham 

DlggB 

Hubert 

Boggs 

DlngeU 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Boland 

Donohue 

Heckler.  Mass. 

BoUlng 

Dorn 

Heinz 

Bowen 

Downing 

Henderson 

Brademas 

Drinan 

Hicks 

Brasco 

Dulskl 

HUIls 

Bray 

Dimcan 

Hogan 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Hollfleld 

Brlnkley 

Eckhardt 

Holt 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Holtrman 

Broomfleld 

Edwards,  Calif 

Horton 

Brotzman 

EUberg 

Hosmer 

Brown,  Calif. 

Erlenbom 

Hudnut 

Brown,  Mich. 

Esch 

Hungate 

Brown,  Ohio 

Eshleman 

Hunt 

Burgener 

Evans,  Colo. 

Icbord 

Burke,  CalU. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Jarman 

Burke,  Pla. 

FasceU 

Johnnnn,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

PUh 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Flood 

Jones,  Ala. 

Butler 

Flowers 

Jones,  N.C. 

Byron 

Ford 

Jones,  Okla. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Porsythe 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Fountain 

Jordan 

Carter 

Eraser 

Kastenmeler 

Casey.  Tex. 

Frellnghuysen 

Kazen 

Cederberg 

Frenzel 

King 

Chamberlain 

Prey 

Kluczynskl 

Chappell 

Froehllch 

Koch 

Chlsholm 

Pulton 

Kuykendall 

aark 

Puqua 

Kyros 

Clausen, 

Oaydos 

Lagomarsino 

DonH. 

Oettys 

Landrum 

Latta 

Obey 

Stark 

Leggett 

O'Brien 

Steed 

Lehman 

O^ara 

Steele 

Lent 

Owens 

Steelnum 

Litton 

Patman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Pauen 

Stephens 

Long,  Md. 

Pepper 

Stokes 

Lujan 

Perkins 

Stratton 

Luken 

Peyser 

Stuckey 

McClory 

Pickle 

Studds 

McColllster 

Pike 

Sullivan 

McConnack 

Poage 

Symington 

McDade 

Preyer 

Taloott 

McEwen 

Price,  ni. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McPaU 

Prltchard 

Taylor,  N.C. 

McKay 

Qule 

Thomson,  Wla. 

McKlnney 

Qulllen 

Thone 

Macdonald 

RaUsback 

Thornton 

Madden 

RandaU 

Tl«nan 

Madlgan 

Rangel 

ToweU,  Ner. 

Mahon 

Re«s 

Trailer 

Mallary 

Regula 

UdaU 

Mann 

Re\iss 

Ullman 

Marazltl 

Rhodes 

Van  Deerlln 

Martin,  W.O. 

Rlegle 

Vander  Veen 

Matblas,  Calif 

.  Rinaldo 

Vanik 

M&tsunaga 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Vigorito 

Mayne 

Rodlno 

Waldie 

Mazzoll 
Meeds 

Roe 
Rogers 

malah 
wampler 

Melcher 

Roncallo,  Wye 

■  Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Roncallo.  N.T 

White 

Mezvlnsky 

Rose 

Whltehurst 

Mil  ford 

Rosenthal 

Whltten 

MtUer 

Roush 

Widnall 

MUls 

Roy 

Wiggins 

Mlnlsh 

Roybal 

wmiams 

Mink 

Runnels 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mlnshall,  Ohio  Ruppe 

WUson, 

MltcheU.  Md. 

8t  Germain 

Charles  H.. 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Sandman 

Calif. 

Moakley 

Sarasln 

Winn 

MoUoban 

Bar  banes 

Wolff 

Montgomery 

Schroeder 

Wright 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Selberling 

Wyatt 

Morgan 

Shipley 

Wydler 

Mosher 

Bboup 

Wylle 

Moss 

Hhrlver 

Wyman 

Murphy,  HI. 

nikes 

Yates 

Murtha 

Bisk 

Tatron 

Myers 

Skubltz 

Toung,  Alaska 

Natrhnr 

Hack 

Young,  Pla. 

Nedzl 

Smith,  N.T. 

Young,  Oa. 

Nelsen 

Staggers 

Young,  Tex. 

Nichols 

Stanton, 

Zablockl 

NU 

J.wmiam 
NATS— 63 

Zwach 

Archer 

Devlne 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ashbrook 

Plsher 

Rousselot 

Baker 

Flynt 

Ruth 

Bauman 

Ooodltng 

Satterfldd 

Beard 

Grosa 

Scherle 

Black  mim 

Haley 

SchneebeU 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Huber 

Sebellus 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Clancy 

Landgrebe 

Snyder 

ClawBon,  Del 

Lott 

Spence 

Cochran 

MathU,  Oa. 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Mlzell 

Symms 

Conlan 

Moorhead, 

Teague 

Crane 

Calif. 

Treen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Parris 

Ware 

Daniel.  Robert 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Young,  S.C. 

W.,  Jr. 

Price,  Tex. 

Zion 

Dennis 

Rarlck 

Derwlnakl 

Roberta 

NOT  VOTING— 49 

Arends 

Hansen,  Wash. 

PodeU 

Bevlll 

Hays 

Reld 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Breaux 

Hlnshaw 

Rooney,  Pa. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Ryan 

Bxirton 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Camp 

Karth 

Stanton, 

OoUler 

Ketchiim 

James  V. 

Daniel  son 

McCloskey 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Qarza 

McSpadden 

Thompson.  UJ. 

Plndley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

tUchel 

Veyaey 

aibbons 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Waggonner 

Goldwater 

O-NeUl 

WUson, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Passman 

Charles.  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pettis 

Young,  m. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  atmounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson  of  New  Jersey   with  Mr. 
Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Roctenkowskl  with  Mr.  Breaxiz. 
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Mr.  RooirxT  of  Pemuylva^ila  wltb  Mrs. 
Ore«n  of  Oregon.  I 

Mr.  Rooii«7  of  New  York  wl^  Mrs.  Han  mm 
of  Waahlngtan.  | 

Mr.  Ho\*«r(I  wltb  Mr.  Ryan,  i 

Mr.  Kartb  wltb  Mr.  Arenas.  I 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  wltb  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska.  | 

Mr.  Waggonner  wltb  Mr.  Bicyblll  of  Nc^tb 
Carolina.  [ 

Mr.  O'NelU  wltb  Mr.  Mlcbei 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  <le  la  Oarza  wltb  Mr.  B^cbanan. 

Bfr.  James  V.  Stanton  wltb  |  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idabo. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  McCIoetoy. 

Mr.  Hays  wltb  Mr.  Goldwatet. 

Mr.  Burton  wltb  Mr.  Camp.  ' 

Mr  Hel5toekl  wltb  Mr.  Vand^r  Jagt. 

Mr.  BevUl  wltb  Mr.  HlnsbanT 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  ColUer.    I 

Mr.  Danlelson  wltb  Mr.  Huicblnaon. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Pettis, 

Mr.  McSpadden  wltb  Mr.  bbarles  WUaon 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Smltb^jf  Iowa  wltb  Mr.  Young  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Held  wltb  Mr.  Passman.  I 

The  result  of  the  vote  wks  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLAJTATION 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  yesterday  on  rollcall 
251  on  the  Community  Seryices  Act.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  l^ve  cast  my 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the^  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therq  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    MAKE 


AND    CONFORMING 
H.R.  14449 


CLERICAL 


CHANGES   IN 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  14449  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  clerical  and  conform- 
ing changes  in  punctuatloa  section  and 
title  numbers,  cross-references,  and  the 
table  of  contents  to  reflect}  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there]  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAyE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  SpJBaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  $nd  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there;  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genlteman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMJ^TTTEES 

Mrs.  GRrPFTTHS.  Mr.  Sfieaker.  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  MttLs)  I  offer  a  privfleged  resolu- 


tion (H.  Res.  1150)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1160 

Resolved,  That  Bob  TaAZi.xK,  of  Michigan, 
be,  and  be  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  standing 
committees  of  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
on  Public  Works  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13678,  TO  AMEND  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1151,  Rept.  No.  93- 
1067)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
H.aB8. 1151 

Resolved,  That  upon  tbe  adoption  of  tbls 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
Union  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  bill  (HJl. 
13678)  to  amend  tbe  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  protec- 
tion to  employees  of  nonprofit  ho^itals,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equ- 
aUy  divided  and  controlled  by  tbe  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  tbe  bill  for  amendment,  tbe  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  tbe 
House  wltb  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  tbe  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJl.  13678, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall 
be  discharged  from  tbe  further  consideration 
of  the  bUl  8.  3203,  and  it  shall  then  be  in 
order  to  consider  tbe  said  Senate  bill  in  the 
House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  14747,  TO  AMEND  SUGAR 
ACT  OP  1948,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1152,  Rept.  No.  9a- 
1068)  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Rks.  1162 
Resolved,  That  i^)on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  14747) 
to  amend  tbe  Sugar  Act  of  1M8,  as  amended. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  tbe  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, tbe  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  tbe  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conaideratlon  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  tbe  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  tbe  bill  to  the  House  wltb  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
tbe  prevlo\i8  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  exc^t  one  motion  to  recommit. 


HOPI-NAVAJO   LAND  PARTITION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1095  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  considerati<Hi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Bu.  1095 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
Union  for  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  blU  (HJt. 
10337)  to  authorize  tbe  partition  of  the 
sxirfewe  rights  In  the  Joint  use  area  of  the 
1882  Executive  Order  Hopi  Reservation  tmd 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  In  the  1934 
Navajo  Beservatton  between  the  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to 
certain  Palute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  tbe  bill  and  aball  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
retid  for  amendment  under  tbe  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  tbe 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  tbe  Com- 
mittee shcUl  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
House  wltb  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  tbe  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
to  tbe  bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
queert;lon  alball  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
tbe  bUl  and  cunendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  wltb  or  without 
Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1095 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  10337,  a  bill 
to  settle  a  land  dispute  between  the  Hc^i 
and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes. 

House  Resolution  1095  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

H.R.  10337  partitions  lands  in  which 
the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Tribes  have 
joint,  undivided,  and  equal  interests.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  shall  partition 
the  surface  of  the  estate  area  between 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes. 

H.R.  10337  partitions  the  Hopl  interest 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  by  de- 
scribing an  area  of  exclusive  Hopl  In- 
terest around  the  village  of  Moencopl 
including  approximately  234,000  acres. 
The  bill  provides  that  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  residing  on  lands  which  are 
or  will  be  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  shall 
be  removed  from  such  lands  over  a  6- 
year  period.  A  total  of  $28  million  is  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  to  pay  the 
costs  of  such  removal. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1095  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  H.R.  10337. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  1095,  as  explained,  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  HJR.  10337, 
Settlement  of  Dispute  Between  Hopi  and 
Navajo  Indian  Tribes,  under  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  In 
addition,  the  rule  makes  the  committee 
substitute  in  order  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  10337  is  to  parti- 
tion lands  in  which  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Tribes  have  Joint  interests  and 
provide  for  the  resolution  of  related  is- 
sues. 

A  problem  has  arisen  because  the  two 
tribes  are  unable  to  use  the  land  jointly 
in  harmony. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  U.S.  District 
court  for  the  District  of  Arizona  to  par- 
tition one  joint- use  area  equally  between 
the  tribes. 

Regarding  a  second  disputed  area,  a 
specified  partition  is  provided  in  the  bill, 
with  special  allotments  made  to  a  few 
Palute  Indians  settled  in  the  area. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  6,000  to  8,000 
persons  may  be  required  to  be  moved  by 
the  bill.  The  United  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  the  habitations  and 
improvements  of  Indians  required  to 
move.  Moving  expenses  plus  relocation 
assistance  wiU  also  be  paid.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes $28,800,000  for  relocation  and 
$300,000  for  the  cost  of  surveying  and 
making  boundaries  as  partitioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  Is  open,  and  I 
recommraid  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  whoever  might  be 
appropriate  what  the  program  is  for  this 
evening  and  whether  we  Intend  to  finish 
this  legislation  and  debate  under  the  rule 
tonight.  I  just  want  to  know  what  the 
program  is  for  this  evening. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  infor- 
mation from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  is  that  when  the  rule  Is  adopted, 
he  does  propose  to  take  up  the  bill 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  B«r.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  10337)  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  Joint- 
use  area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order 
Hopl  Reservation  and  the  surface  and 
subsurface  rights  In  the  1934  Navajo 
Reservation  between  the  Hopl  and  Nav- 
ajo Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to 
certain  Pahite  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Waslilngton  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COtCttTCTBt  OF  THE  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  10377)  with 
Mr.  White  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regttla)   will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  crhairman,  this  Is  the  third  time 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  we  have 
considered  what  some  of  us  have  de- 
scribed in  the  past  as  the  largest  and 
most  vexing  quiet-title  action  in  the 
West,  the  dispute  between  the  Navajos 
and  Hopls  regarding  a  substantial  piece 
of  real  estate  in  Arizona. 

By  way  of  background,  I  have  a  map 
here  which  I  will  use  to  illustrate  the 
subject  matter  of  this  presentation. 

It  should  be  noted  the  Hopl  Indians 
were  first  recorded  as  being  in  the  gen- 
eral area  described  here  in  the  white 
portion  as  early  as  A  J3. 1300. 

The  Hopl  Indians  are  a  village  Indian 
or  pueblo  Indian.  They  live  In  pueblos 
on  tops  of  the  mesas.  They  till  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mesas,  and  some 
graze  sheep  and  other  flocks.  There  are 
about  6,000  Hopl  Indians,  most  of  whom 
are  living  in  some  villages  or  pueblos 
located  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  in  white  and  In  the  area  shaded 
green  up  on  the  right  hand  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  do  not  use  as 
much  land  as  their  neighbors,  the  Nava- 
jo, who  are  a  different  type  of  people 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  somewhat  seml- 
nomadlc.  They  graze  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  horses.  They  live  In  family  or  kin- 
ship groups.  A  daughter  or  son  marries, 
children  come,  and  they  often  move 
about  In  these  entire  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  are  only 
6,000  Hopl  Indians,  there  are  some  130,- 
000  Navajo  Indians. 

The  Navajos  today  have  a  reservation 
consisting  of  13  million  acres  In  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  which  completely'' 
surrounds  all  the  area  we  are  here  dis- 
cussing, all  of  the  shaded  areas  on  this 
map. 

In  1882,  after  encroachment  by  the 
Navajos  on  lands  which  the  Hopls  had 
traditionally  claimed  and  after  encroach- 
ment by  white  settlers,  an  Executive 
order  was  signed  which  set  aside  some 
2,272,095  acres.  That  Is  the  area  covered 
here  on  the  map,  completely  surroimded 
by  orange.  This  entire  block  constitutes 
about  2,500.000  acres.  It  was  set  aside  for 
"the  Hopl  Indians  and  such  other  In- 
dians as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon." 

Even  after  the  set-aside,  however,  the 
Navajos  continued  to  encroach  upon  the 
land  which  was  set  aside,  and  again, 
because  of  their  nomadic  habits  and  be- 


cause of  the  very  arid  nature  of  this  land, 
it  is  necessary,  In  order  to  graze  any 
stock,  to  provide  a  vast  number  of  acres 
per  animal  grazed. 

Elsewhere,  of  course,  the  Navajos  con- 
tinued to  have  more  and  more  land 
added  to  their  reservation.  In  and  around 
It. 

So  the  encroachment  by  the  Navajos 
constituted  a  very  substantial  problem 
to  the  Hopls,  and  It  wsis  a  constant  point 
of  friction  almost  from  the  outset  of 
the  1882  Executive  order. 

However,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  under  the  original  provision  had 
the  power  to  locate  other  Indians  there- 
on, continued  to  allow  the  Navajos  to 
encroach  and  indeed,  in  many  instances, 
provided  grazing  permits  and  took  other 
action  wliich  indicated  their  total  agree- 
ment, or  at  least  their  tacit  agreement, 
with  the  Navajo  coming  into  the  area. 
However,  Mr.  (niairman,  friction  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  in  1958,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Hopl  Indians,  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  which  authorized  a 
three-judge  district  court  in  Arizona  to 
adjudicate  the  conflicting  tribal  claims. 
In  the  case  which  resulted  from  that. 
Healing  against  Jones,  which  was  handed 
down  in  1962,  the  court  made  four  major 
findings. 

First  of  all,  the  court  held  that  neither 
tribe  had  obtained  vested  rights  In  the 
Executive  order  land  under  the  Executive 
order,  but  that  those  rights  were  vested 
by  the  Congress  in  the  1958  authorizing 
legislation. 

The  court  held,  second,  that  by  the 
1943  action  of  establishing  a  grazing  dis- 
trict for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Hopls 
the  Secretary  had.  In  fact,  created  that 
for  the  Hopls  exclusively.  That  Is  the 
area  outlined  here  on  the  map  in  white. 
Third,  because  of  other  executive  ac- 
tions, the  Secretary  had  impliedly — and 
the  Members  will  recall  I  talked  about 
the  grazing  permits  and  other  actions — 
settled  the  Navajo  In  the  entire  1882 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  exclusive 
use  area  in  the  middle; 

And  fourth,  that  the  two  tribes  had  a 
joint  undivided  Interest  In  all  of  the 
1882  land,  all  of  this  area  except  for  that 
part  In  white. 

Then  the  court  went  on  to  say  that 
It  lacked  the  jurisdiction  to  partition,  to 
actually  divide  the  land  among  the  two 
tribes,  and  so  it  gave  them  a  joint  un- 
divided interest  in  the  land. 

This  Is  somewhat  like  telling  the 
Palestinians  and  the  Jewish  people  that 
they  have  a  Joint  undivided  Interest  in 
Palestine.  A  substantial  controversy  has 
raged  ever  since. 

Now.  the  present  fact  Is  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  area  In  white,  the  dis- 
trict 6  area,  the  Navajo  are  almost  en- 
tirely occupying  the  rest  of  the  Joint 
use  area. 

They  are  refusing,  in  many  ways,  to 
permit  Hopi  use.  There  Is  a  supplemental 
proceeding  under  the  case  of  Healing 
against  Jones  to  get  them  out  and  re- 
duce their  stock  and  a  number  of  other 
things,  but  these  things  have  not  been 
overly  successful.  So  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  Congress  first  about  1970 
and  we  began  to  hold  hearings  and  look 
into  It, 
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In  1971  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  sponsored  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  STOGBt),  which  did 
about  what  we  see  on  the  map  here. 
First  of  all.  it  set  aside  tliie  area  in  dis- 
trict 6  totally  for  the  H^pis.  Then  it 
divided  it  so  that  the  NQvaJo  got  the 
area  which  is  In  orange  h#re.  The  Hopl 
were  given  the  area  in  blue  and  also  an 
additional  area  over  here  called  the 
Moencopl  area,  which  is  {approximately 
243.000  acres.  That  was  set  aclde  under 
that  bill  for  the  Hopls  also. 

The  Moenoopi  area  pretents  a  little 
different  problem.  At  the  time  in  1882 
when  this  big  piece  was  set  aside,  this 
area  on  the  righthand  side  was  not  Na- 
vajo reserve  but  was  set  aside  after  1882 
and.  indeed.  I  think  in  193*  for  the  Na- 
vajo and  "and  such  other  Indians  as  may 
already  be  located  thereon."! 

You  notice  the  difference.  One  is  pi'o- 
specUve  on  the  1882  land  and  the  other 
was  immediate  as  to  thofe  who  were 
located  there  at  the  time  tlie  reservation 
was  set  aside. 

So  the  Navajos  in  this  disbute  contend, 
"yes;  it  is  proper  for  the  aopis  to  be  in 
that  area  but  only  those  who  lived  there 
at  the  time  of  the  set-aside  to  1934  or  the 
descendants  of  those  Hopls  who  lived 
there."  They  contend  that  it  is  approxi- 
mately only  35.000  acres  fib  which  the 
Hopi  are  totally  entitled. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Stelger  bill  were 
to  move  the  Navajo  families  who  were 
to  move  in  5  years  and  the  Hopis  who 
were  to  move  within  2  years.  Joint  use 
and  control  of  the  subsiu^ace  and  com- 
pensation for  moving  and  a  number  of 
other  tilings  were  included. 

The  House  passed  the  Stelger  of  Ari- 
zona bill,  but  the  other  body  did  not,  so 
It  died  with  the  92d  Congress. 

In  the  93d  Congress  we  commenced 
hearings  again  because,  as  you  can  well 
realize,  this  is  a  tremendously  volatile 
problem  in  the  area.  One  of  the  nrst 
pieces  of  business  we  undertook  in  the 
93d  Congress  was  to  hold  hearings  and 
investigation  of  this  matter.  We  went  to 
the  Jotat  use  area  and  taHed  to  those 
residing  therein.  We  took  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  committee,  and  in  the  sub- 
committee markup  a  bill  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owen^)  called  the 
Owens  bill,  was  substituted  for  the 
Steiger  of  Arizona  bill  and  It  carried  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  Aill  commit- 
tee, j 

The  Owens  bill— and  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  amply  qualiflefl  to  explain 
his  own  bill,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  it  very  deeply — generally  simply 
conferred  Jurisdiction  on  the  three- judge 
court  in  supplementary  prcjceedlngs  in 
Healing  against  Jones  to  do  what  the 
court  said  it  did  not  have  tl>e  authority 
to  do  initially,  that  la,  to  piartltion  the 
Joint  tise  area  as  between  the  Hopls  and 
the  Navajoe.  So  the  Owens  bill  says  to 
the  court,  "You  partition  It"  It  then 
lays  down  a  number  of  criteria  which 
most  of  us  who  have  studied  It  feel  dic- 
tate the  boundaries  that  you  see  in  the 
Stelger  bill  or  something  approximating 
that.  ] 

Besides  the  requirement  of  the  Owens 
bill  that  the  Joint-use  area  land  be  di- 
vided equally.  It  also  set  aiide  for  the 
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Hopi  the  Moenoopi  area,  and  makes  it 
contiguous  to  the  1882  joint-use  area.  It 
provides  for  moving  Navajo  and  Hopl 
famihes;  5  years  for  the  Navajo  and  2 
years  for  the  Hopi  families.  It  provides 
$28  million  in  moving  find  relocation 
payments  to  those  people  who  are  dis- 
possessed. 

It  provides  for  accountings.  It  provides 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  subsurface  as  the 
Steiger  biU  did. 

If  the  Members  think  there  is  a  con- 
troversy in  Arizona  about  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  bill,  there  is  also  a  controversy  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  The  original  Owens  bill 
carried  in  the  subcommittee  by  1  vote. 
The  bill  in  the  full  committee  csune  out 
on  a  tie  vote,  because  the  substitute  failed 
to  carry  on  a  tie.  And  the  bill  before  us 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
not  too  long  ago  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  in  which  it  was  not  possible  to  offer 
any  amendments. 

This  is  a  complicated  and  deeply  emo- 
tional issue.  Both  tribes  consider  the  land 
to  be  theirs,  and  I  think  with  some  justi- 
fication. I  personally  have  been  involved 
for  3  years  in  this  dispute,  and  I  have 
become  convinced  that  if  we  can  require 
them  to  settle  the  matter  themselves  we 
will  be  much  better  off,  because  I  think 
they  are  much  more  apt  to  live  by  a  deci- 
sion which  they  themselves  make  than 
one  which  is  imposed  from  without. 

For  that  reason,  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,  I  proposed  a 
siibstitute  which  I  would  call  a  negotia- 
tlwi-arbltration  proposal,  imder  which 
both  sides  will  negotiate  and  make  their 
last  best  offer.  Arbitrators  would  select 
one  of  the  offers,  and  that  would  be  the 
settlement  in  the  event  the  tribes  could 
not  negotiate  their  own  settlement 

That  was  defeated  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  failed  on  a  tie  vote  in  the  full 
committee.  And  I  will,  when  we  get  into 
the  amending  stage — and  I  am,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Members  can  appreciate.  In  a 
somewhat  delicate  position  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  started  to  say,  I  will 
propose  a  substitute  at  the  end  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Owens  bill.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Owkns) 
should  have  every  opportxmlty  to  com- 
pletely develop  his  bill.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  has  a  couple  of  amendments 
to  offer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  w^ 
propose  a  substitute,  which  is  a  compro- 
mise of  180  days,  during  which  the  two 
sides  will  negotiate.  After  which.  If  they 
cannot  reach  an  agreement,  three  arbi- 
trators, who  are  initially  appointed  by 
the  court  and  who  at  the  beginning  are 
first  mediators,  then  wUl  become  arbitra- 
tors, and  they,  within  60  days,  wUl  reach 
their  decision.  The  decision  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  for  clari- 
fying and  for  technical  changes.  If  they 
are  necessary,  and  then  will  be  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

After  80  days,  if  neither  House  of  the 
Congress  disapproves  of  the  decree  of  the 
arbitrators,  then  the  decree  of  the  arbi- 
trators will  become  the  law,  and  the 
settlement  between  the  two  tribes. 


I  think  the  basic  thrust  of  tills  sub- 
stitute Is  to  get  the  parties  to  settle  It 
themselves. 

Again,  emotions  are  very  high,  and  If 
their  leaders  tell  them,  "This  is  what  we 
have  agreed  to,"  I  think  they  are  much 
more  apt  to  abide  by  it  than  if  we  im- 
pose it  from  without. 

There  are  other  things  In  the  bill.  It 
provides  for  obtaining  more  land,  and 
for  paying  for  that  land  out  of  royalties 
which  they  are  presently  receiving  from 
coal  reserves  In  the  area.  The  advan- 
taged tribe  would  have  to  pay  from  Its 
share  of  the  royalties.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision for  borrowing  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  money  must  be 
paid  back  from  those  royalties. 

The  absolute  aspect  is  what  I  think 
makes  it  workable,  because  it  has  that 
requirement  that  if  they  did  not  reach 
an  agreement  that  a  final  agreement 
will  be  Imposed. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  owe  it  to  oiu-- 
selves  and  to  all  of  the  parties  involved 
to  try  to  get  them  to  settle  it  first.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  take  this  addi- 
tional time  to  do  that.  Because  of  the 
failure  of  this  Government  for  many, 
many  years  to  make  some  very  tough  de- 
cisions, it  is  now  our  lot  to  have  to  make 
those  tough  decisions.  Those  decisions 
cannot  now  be  made  without  serious  and 
painful  and  traumatic  events  to  these 
people,  but  time  itself  will  merely  msike 
the  seriousness  and  the  trauma  worse  in 
the  years  ahead.  So  it  Is  very  Important 
that  we  make  a  decision  and  that  we 
make  it  in  these  proceedings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  it  be  the  decision  of  this  House  that 
we  do  not  vote  the  substitute  which  I  will 
place  before  the  body,  It  is  my  Intention 
to  support  what  this  House  does,  because 
I  think  the  most  Important  thing  Is  that 
we  do  something  now  and  not  let  it  con- 
tinue to  drag  on  as  it  has  In  the  past. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  states  that 
he  has  been  involved  in  this  for  3  years, 
I  believe  he  said,  I  have  been  Involved  in 
it  22  years,  so  I  think  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my  po- 
sition clear  beyond  any  question  or 
doubt.  I  also  want  to  point  out  and  to 
emphasize  strongly  that  the  position  I 
am  stating  was  adopted  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
this  year,  and  that  substantially  the 
same  position  was  enacted  by  the  House 
In  the  last  Congress,  but  not  In  time  to 
be  passed  by  the  other  body. 

There  Is  only  one  major  Issue.  That 
issue  Is  whether  the  Hopl  tribe  should  be 
forced  by  legislation  to  sell  to  the  Nava- 
jo tribe  a  portion  of  the  Hopi  lands 
against  the  wishes  of  the  Hopl  Tribe. 
The  Hopl  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe 
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have  for  many  years  disputed  the  owner- 
ship of  an  1882  reservation.  After  all 
efforts  to  persuade  the  two  tribes  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  had  failed,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  In  1958  authorizing 
the  tribes  to  litigate  the  issue  in  the 
courts.  The  case  was  tried  in  a  specitd 
three-Judge  court  and  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  two  tribes 
have  an  equal  undivided  interest  in  about 
1,800,000  acres  of  land.  This  is  caUed 
the  Joint-use  area.  The  Navajo  Tribe  has 
defied  the  Court's  decision,  however,  and 
has  refused  to  allow  the  Hopis  to  make 
any  use  of  the  joint-use  area.  The  Hopl 
Tribe  owns  a  half  interest  in  that  land 
and  the  Court  has  said  that  the  tribe  has 
a  right  to  use  half  of  the  land.  The  Nav- 
ajos have  by  force  prevented  them  from 
doing  so,  and  are  now  in  court  under  a 
petition  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  would  carry 
out  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  by  par- 
titioning the  land  and  by  adding  half  of 
it  to  the  Hopi  reservation  and  half  of 
it  to  the  Navajo  reservation.  This  is  the 
only  fair  procedure.  Congress  authorized 
the  two  tribes  to  go  to  court  in  1958  to 
have  their  rights  judicially  determined. 
The  courts  did  so,  and  made  a  final  de- 
cision. The  Navajos,  however,  refuse  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  Hopis  and 
insist  that  the  Hopis  sell  their  undivided 
half  Interest  to  the  Navajos.  The  Hopis 
are  unwilling  to  do  this,  and  Congress 
should  not  now  force  them  to  do  so. 

This  is  the  central  issue.  Should  Con- 
gress now,  at  this  late  date,  xmdo  what 
it  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide? 
The  bill  reported  by  both  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs  and  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs would  carry  out  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. The  substitute  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
offered  in  committee  was  defeated. 

Substantially  the  same  substitute  bill 
will  be  offered  today.  It  should  be  sound- 
ly defeated  again.  After  all  of  the  un- 
necessary lan^age  of  the  substitute  bill 
is  cleared  away,  the  central  provision  of 
the  substitute  would  remain.  A  board  of 
arbitrators  could  undo  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  considered 
the  equities  in  great  detail,  and  force 
the  Hopl  Tribe  to  sell  its  half -Interest  hi 
the  land.  This  would  be  a  travesty  on 
justice. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  review  the 
equities.  The  courts  have  decided  those 
equities,  giving  half  of  the  disputed 
joint-use  area  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  half 
of  it  to  the  Navajo  Tribe.  The  rights  of 
the  two  tribes  are  fixed.  Congress  should 
not  take  the  Hopi  land  away  from  them 
and  sell  it  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  over  the 
strenuous  objection  of  the  Hopl  Tribe. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  would  rather  see  the  full 
committee  bill  faU,  Instead  of  be  en- 
acted in  the  form  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute. I  hope,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed substitute  will  be  defeated  and 
that  the  committee  bill  will  be  passed. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 


proposed  substitute.  I  would  rather  have 
no  bill  at  all,  than  lend  any  support  to 
a  substitute  that  is  so  unfair  to  a  small 
tribe  that  has,  in  effect,  been  Invaded 
by  another  tribe  20  times  as  large.  Vote 
against  the  substitute  bill  when  it  is 
offered,  and  vote  for  the  full  committee 
bill. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tMnV;  this 
Is  a  fair  bill.  I  think  we  have  no  right 
now  to  tell  the  Hopi  tribe,  who  love  their 
land  and  want  to  keep  It,  and  I  think 
neither  this  Congress  nor  any  other  Con- 
gress has  any  right  to  force  them  to  sell 
land  that  traditionally  they  have  been  on 
since  the  1500's. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  on  this.  We  have  others  who  want  to 
speak  to  the  bill.  I  would  point  out  that 
this  Congress  has  passed  many  bills  and 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  to 
achieve  Justice  as  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Indian  tribes.  This 
biU  today  provides  an  opportunity  for 
this  body  to  achieve  jtistlce  between  Indi- 
ans and  Indians.  Earlier  this  afternoon 
we  passed  legislation  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  help  the  poor  and  the  weak  to 
achieve  an  element  of  justice  in  terms  of 
participating  in  our  society.  In  the  bill 
before  us  we  are  being  asked  to  help  a 
weak  tribe  achieve  equity  in  protecting 
their  property  rights  as  against  the 
stronger  tribe.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
achieve  that  Justice  for  a  tribe  which  is 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Navajo  tribe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  concerns  a 
problem  that  has  dragged  on  for  nearly 
100  years  and  badly  needs  a  solution. 
Unless  Congress  provides  that  solution, 
there  will  certainly  be  more  violence  be- 
tween the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes. 

Violence  and  bloodshed  have  already 
occurred,  and  my  only  Interest  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee is  in  achieving  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble arrangement  that  will  settle  the  argu- 
ment over  this  land. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  modified  version 
of  a  bill  that  passed  this  House  in  1972 
as  H.R.  11128.  That  bUl  died  in  the  other 
body.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER)  testified  in  the  House  hear- 
ings In  support  of  this  bill  during  this 
session.  I  believe  we  have  before  us  the 
most  viable,  workable,  and  passable  bill 
that  we  can  get  on  this  thorny  issue. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  have  very 
ably  described  the  bill  in  detail.  I  would 
only  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  and  we  should  resolve  this 
matter  promptly  If  Justice  Is  to  be 
achieved  for  the  Hopl  Tribe. 

The  basic  facts  are  clear.  The  Navajos 
use  almost  100  percent  of  the  disputed 
land  even  though  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  50  percent  belongs  to  the  Hopls. 

But  the  Navajos,  a  stronger,  more  ag- 
gressive tribe,  will  not  permit  the  Hopls 
to  use  or  occupy  their  50  percent.  This 
bill  If  passed  by  Congress  dlrecfei  the 
same  court  that  awarded  50  percent  of 


the  land  to  the  Hopis  in  law  to  now  go 
one  step  fiurther  and  award  50  percent 
to  the  Hopis  in  fact. 

Legal  title  without  the  ability  to  use 
or  to  occupy  the  land  is  no  ownership. 
Tlie  Hopis  obtained  a  court  order  that 
instructed  the  Navajos  to  grant  them 
the  use  and  occupancy  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.  That  court  order  is  dif- 
ficult to  Implement  because  it  does  not 
spell  out  specific  boundaries.  This  bill  di- 
rects the  court  to  establish  those  bound- 
aries and  it  goes  one  step  farther:  It 
sets  forth  clear  guidelines  that  the  court 
must  follow  in  establishing  those  bound- 
aries. 

The  guidelines  were  well  thought  out 
In  subcommittee  and  in  committee.  They 
do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  avoid 
disruption  of  Navajo  homes  and  moving 
large  numbers  of  Navajo  people. 

■Hie  bill  does  not  suggest  that  the  court 
avoid  large  concentrations  of  Navajo 
people  in  drawing  the  boundary  lines. 
It  orders  the  court  to  avoid  large  con- 
centrations of  Navajo  people. 

If  I  have  any  reservation  about  this 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  with  the 
fact  that  the  bill  does  not  spell  out  pre- 
cisely where  the  displaced  Navajo  fam- 
ilies should  be  located.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  none  of  our  laws  on  il- 
legal occupancy  contain  any  such 
provisions. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  certain  Nav- 
ajos are  illegally  occupying  land  that 
belongs  to  the  Hopis  and  it  orders  them 
to  vacate  that  land.  This  is  precisely 
what  a  court  would  do  if  any  individual 
illegally  occupied  land  belonging  to  an- 
other. In  recognition  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's unique  relationship  with  and 
responsibility  for  Indian  people,  this  bill 
does  for  the  Navajos  what  no  comt  would 
normally  ever  do  for  an  individual  in  the 
same  clrcimistances :  It  orders  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  not  only  the 
moving  expenses  but  also  the  cost  of  re- 
locating and  building  new  homes  for 
these  people. 

The  fact  that  all  mineral  royalties  re- 
ceived from  the  land  Jointly  owned  by 
the  Navajoe  and  Hopis  have  been  di- 
vided equally  between  the  two  tribes 
without  objection  by  the  Navajos  is  a  de 
facto  recognition  by  the  Navajos  that 
ownership  between  the  tribes  Is  on  a  50- 
50  basis  and  yet  the  Navajos  are  present- 
ly depriving  the  Hopis  of  their  surface 
rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  being  harsh 
and  unhumanltarian  toward  the  Nav- 
ajos. this  bill  is  extremely  generous.  It 
is  a  fair  bill  and  a  humanitarian  bill,  a 
Just  bin  and  a  very  necessary  bill  If  we 
are  to  settle  this  Intertribal  matter  with- 
out further  violence  between  the  tribes. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  we 
are  not  going  to  go  through  the  entire 
history  again.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  did  an  excellent  Job  in 
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describing  the  problems.  X  suspect  that 
everybody  here  are  the  wtong  people  to 
speak  to,  anyway,  and  npne  of  us  are 
going  to  read  the  R«coiu>  and  I  do  not 
want  to  bore  anybody . 

I  suspect  the  Members  are  as  familiar 
as  anybody  in  the  House  with  this,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  familiar  enough. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
specific  proceedings  as  they  are  going  to 
be  accomplished  today,  ifie  gentleman 
from  Washington.  foUowlhg  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Owens  bill.  Is  gi  )ing  to  offer  a 
substitute. 

I  want  the  Members  to  ki  ow  that  with- 
out the  perseverance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  and  his  sincere  inter- 
est we  would  not  have  gotten  to  the  floor 
at  aU.  He  has  handled  all  the  pressures 
In  lobbjrlng  as  if  he.  Indeed,  were  as  di- 
rectly Involved  as  those  of  us  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  neighboring  ^tates  are.  His 
Interest  has  been  genuine.  His  concentra- 
tion has  been  great.  He  hks  visited  the 
problem  areas  in  Arizona.  I  He  has  gone 
way  beyond  his  duties  as  ichairman. 

The  only  problem  is  that  he  is  wrong  In 
his  conclusions.  OtherulseJ  he  has  done 
a  great  job. 

The  gentleman  is  going: to  offer  sis  a 
substitute  a  plan  that  he  ifeally  believes 
wUl  work,  but  that  I  bellevejwlU  not  work 
at  all.  He  is  going  to  offer  a^  opportunity 
for  the  tribes  to  negotiate. 

I  will  simply  reply  in  thi*  that,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Halet)  has 
stated  so  eloquently,  there  lis  no  way  we 
are  going  to  bring  off  negptiations,  for 
two  very  pragmatic  reaaots:  One.  the 
Navajos  would  have  to  give  Up  something 
they  now  own  if  the  true  sjjirit  of  nego- 
tiation Is  observed.  This  th*r  will  not  do. 
The  Hopis  are  not  able,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  accept  either  substitute  money 
or  land  for  that  which  tha  courts  have 
decreed  is  theirs.  ] 

So  really  what  the  genjtleman  from 
Washington  is  asking  us  to'  do  in  a  very 
logical  and  dispassionate  Way  Is  to  ac- 
cept that  which  would  be  very  palatable 
to  the  superficial  observer,  that  is  let 
these  good  people  work  thfese  problems 
out  themselves.  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  4ere  possible. 
It  would  have  happened  at  least  20  years 
ago.  The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  only  created  the  situa- 
tion, but  It  has  compounded  It  time  after 
time,  beginning  with  the  initial  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  to  be  used  bv  the  Hopis 
and  other  Indians,  as  described  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington.  That  same 
langij^e  led  to  invasion  of  the  Navajo 
and  the  Navajo  proved  that!  he  could  ig- 
nore the  Federal  Govemmeht  edict  with 
Impunity  and  since  1936  haa  done  so. 

The  BIA  with  great  vision  and  forti- 
tude has  Ignored  the  problam.  Their  ig- 
noring the  problem  made  the  Navajo  be- 
lieve it  was  all  right  for  hii  to  trespass 
on  the  Hop!  land.  i 

The  courts  when  confronted  with  the 
problem  met  it  head-on  and  said  yes  an 
undivided  half  of  this  land  belongs  to'the 
Hopis.  They  forgot  to  teU  |them  which 
half;  so  the  Navajo  contini|Bd  to  invaHe 
the  Hopi  land.  i 

In  1962  Congress  really  bjt  the  bullet. 
Congress  came  dashing  outi  of  the  hills 


on  horseback  and  said,  "We  realize  the 
problem  and  we  will  resolve  it,"  and 
they  formed  the  Navajo-Hopl  Boimdary 
Commission.  I  was  a  Member  of  that 
Commission.  That  Commission  never 
met  and  certainly  never  solved  tmy- 
thing ;  but  again  it  was  a  chance  for  Con- 
gress to  say  that  we  did  something  about 
it. 

Two  years  ago  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Indian  Subcommittee,  Chairman 
Halky  produced  a  bill  that  defined  the 
disputed  land  and  said  the  Navajo 
had  to  get  off  the  Hopi  land. 

The  bill  passed  this  House  relatively 
simply.  This  year  again,  we  produced 
another  bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Owiws).  The  bill  he  produced,  I 
might  tell  the  Members,  was  a  demon- 
stration of  great  political  courage  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  for  whatever  that  is 
worth.  He  did  it  with  absolutely  no  op- 
portimlty  for  political  profit.  He  did  it 
at  the  risk  of  political  jeopardy.  He  was 
able  to  get  the  bill  out  of  committee  in 
spite  of  the  involvement  of  massive  lob- 
bying efforts  by  people  who  were  not 
even  involved.  I  think  it  showed  his  sin- 
cerity, obviously,  but  also  his  willingness 
to  subject  himself  to  political  pressure 
in  the  name  of  justice. 

So,  the  bill  came  before  the  House  on 
suspension  and  was  voted  down,  and 
here  it  is  again.  The  problem  Is 
simply  one  that  is  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved by  negotiations,  because  in  the 
bill  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, after  the  6  months  of  negotia- 
tions, in  which  nobody  will  yield,  there 
Is  the  chance  for  the  arbitrators  to  deny 
the  Hopis  that  which  they  have  won  in 
the  courts.  It  is  the  only  chance  the  Nav- 
ajos have  to  deny  the  Hopis  that  which 
they  have  won  in  court.  It  was  upon  the 
advice  of  almost  everybody  not  to  take  to 
the  tomahawk,  but  to  settle  these  differ- 
ences within  the  white  man's  jurisdic- 
tional rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  did  that,  and  It 
has  gotten  them  nowhere.  The  Navajos 
have  continually  fiaunted  the  court 
orders.  They  have  consistently  misrepre- 
sented the  numbers  of  people  Involved. 
They  have  scoffed  at  court  orders  reqxilr- 
Ing  them  to  move  their  livestock,  which 
has  caused  the  land  to  be  700  percent 
overgrazed.  The  only  thing  wrong  with 
the  Navajo  position  is  that  they  are 
legally  wrong.  In  short.  It  believes  it  is 
invincible. 

The  Members  are  going  to  be  told,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  tells 
It  very  well — I  have  heard  him  do  It  under 
several  auspices — the  Members  are  going 
to  be  told  about  the  horrendous  depriva- 
tion which  is  going  to  be  caused  among 
the  Navajos  to  be  removed  from  their 
ancestral  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  In  advance 
of  his  comments  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple have  lived  there  60  days;  some  have 
come  in  during  the  last  2  years:  some. 
Indeed,  have  been  there  all  their  lives, 
but  a  great  many  people  started  moving 
Into  these  lands  when  It  became  apparent 
that  there  was  a  chance  that  they  were 
going  to  get  some  money  for  moving  out 
agsdn. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  not  to 
take  any  figures,  because  there  Is  no  one 


from    the    BIA.    the    rhatrmftn    of    the 

Navajo  nation,  the  chairman  of  the  Hopi 
nation,  who  can  give  them.  The  Members 
will  be  told  that  there  is  no  place  to 
move  them.  That  is  simply  not  true.  In 
the  Navajo  nation,  in  the  Navajo  Irriga- 
tion project,  there  is  programed  new 
h<»nds  for  20,000  people;  20,000  new  resi- 
dents will  find  homes  in  the  Navajo  irri- 
gation district.  These  people  who  will  be 
required  to  move  from  the  lands  they 
are  now  trespassing  upon  can  move  there. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  Members  will 
recognize  the  facts  of  the  situation;  rec- 
ognize and  heed  the  experience  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  conamittee  who  has 
Indeed  lived  with  this  problem  for  22 
years,  as  he  stated,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  only  solution. 
Above  all,  the  Members,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  so  eloquently  put 
It,  are  doing  something  and  not  abandon- 
ing their  responsibilities  simply  out  of 
hand  In  some  vague  desire  to  do  some 
good. 

Mr.  SMTTK  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  because  I  know  of  his  long 
dedication  to  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  about  the  $28^2  million  in  the 
bill  for  the  cost  of  moving  these  people 
out.  Is  It  necessary,  is  it  equitable  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  taxpayers,  with  the 
coal  royalties  In  that  million  and  a  half 
acres?  Is  there  money  there  to  pay  these 
expenses  of  moving? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  Joint  use  lands,  there  are 
coal  royalties  which  are  being  shared 
by  both  the  tribes.  There  may  be  more 
coal  royalties  to  be  shared.  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  the  committee  rationale 
and  my  own  for  the  burden  being  placed 
upon  the  taxpayer. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
recited,  and  as  I  touched  upon,  this 
problem  exists  because.  If  you  will,  of 
the  lack  of  activity,  which  Is  the  kindest 
word  I  can  apply,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  only  reason 
this  problem  exists  is  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  act;  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
act  and  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary to  be  specific. 

In  short,  the  entire  Federal  establish- 
ment has  created  a  situation.  Therefore, 
It  Is  a  Federal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  to  deny  either  or  both  of  the 
tribes  revenue  from  coal  in  the  interest  of 
salving  the  Federal  conscience  I  do  not 
believe  would  be  fair. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing It  would  not  work  to  have  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  these  Indian  lands. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Of  course, 
there  Is  always  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  royalties  would  be  sufficient ,  which 
Is  obviously  a  valid  question.  Therefore, 
regardless  of  what  the  souree  of  their 
Income  is,  If  you  deprive  either  tribe  of 
income  to  salve  what  Is  a  federally  catised 
problem,  I  think  is  a  disservice. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  the  question. 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  long 
last  we  are  In  the  final  stages  of  passing 
a  bill  to  solve  the  dispute  between  the 
Hopis  and  the  Navajos.  The  UJ3.  QoT- 
ernment  has  permitted  this  problem  to 
grow  into  a  monster  over  the  past  100 
years,  and  action  by  Congress  Is  long 
overdue. 

But  now  that  we  are  about  to  take 
action,  let  us  be  very,  very  certain  that 
the  action  we  take  is  fair.  Just  and  equi- 
table to  all  concerned. 

Let  us  not  today  take  any  action  that 
will  result  in  violence,  that  will  result  in 
disruption,  that  will  result  In  heartbreak 
or  suffering  for  a  single  himian  being. 

Let  us  today  take  only  those  actions 
which  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. In  looking  back  on  the  93d  Con- 
gress, can  applaud  and  respect. 

I  remind  you  that  the  blU  before  us, 
H.R.  10337.  will  result  in  the  forcible 
moving  of  some  6.000  to  8,000  Navajos 
from  their  homes.  I  say  "foreible"  mov- 
ing because  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
it  will  require  force  to  move  them.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  know  this;  the  Hopis 
know  this;  the  Navajos  know  this;  we 
have  been  warned  of  this  by  everyone 
connected  with  this  problem,  and  yet  we 
have  a  bill  before  us  that  would  do  exact- 
ly what  we  have  been  warned  not  to  do. 

Is  there  one  Member  of  this  body — one 
single  Member — who  can  say  to  me  here 
today,  "I  know  we  can  move  8.000  Nava- 
jos from  their  homes  without  violence, 
without  bloodshed  or  force?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  H.R. 
10337  will  result  in  the  moving  of  fam- 
ilies— ^but  what  we  do  not  know — be- 
cause there  are  no  provisions  in  the  bill 
that  would  let  us  know — what  we  do  not 
know  are  the  answers  to  these  questions : 

First.  How  would  these  8.000  people 
be  moved?  By  bus.  by  train,  by  cattle- 
car?  How  do  you  suppose  to  move  these 
people  who  have  said  they  will  die  be- 
fore they  move? 

Second.  Where  do  you  propose  to  move 
them?  Does  the  bill  say.  we  will  pick 
them  up  from  here  and  set  them  down 
there?  No.  It  does  not.  I  have  read  the 
bill  line  by  line,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one  single  reference  to  a  destination  for 
these  people.  Russia  does  better  than 
that  for  the  people  she  kicks  out  of  their 
homes.  She  at  least  provides  for  them 
to  be  shipped  to  Siberia.  But  this  bill 
merely  says  the  people  will  be  uprooted 
out  of  their  homes  and  moved.  No  men- 
tion of  where  to. 

Third.  What  right  do  we  have  to  treat 
these  people  different  from  the  way  we 
would  treat  other  Americans?  Would 
any  single  Member  of  this  body  sit  here 
quietly  while  we  passed  a  bill  that  would 
move  8,000  of  his  constltyents  out  of 
their  homes  to  an  imdisclosed  destina- 
tion? 

What  gives  us  the  right  to  say  to  these 
people  that  we  are  going  to  settle  their 
problem  in  a  way  that  we  would  never 
dream  of  settling  It  If  It  were  between 
two  factions  of  non -Indians  Instead  of 
between  two  Indian  tribes? 


It  is  rightfully  said  that  Congress  has 
plenary  power  over  Indians.  Do  the 
Members  of  this  body  wish  to  go  down 
in  history  as  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  exercised  that  awesome  power  by 
forcing  8,000  men,  women  and  children 
out  of  their  homes,  off  their  lands, 
stripped  them  of  their  livelihood,  gave 
them  no  destination  to  head  for,  but  cyn- 
ically promised  them  new  homes  when 
they  got  there? 

I  say  "No."  I  say,  "Never."  I  say  this 
Congress  will  not  and  cannot  be  a  party 
to  such  actions.  This  is  the  20th  century, 
not  the  days  of  Kit  Carson  and  Buffalo 
Bill.  And  these  are  civilized,  industrious, 
hard-working,  patriotic  Americans  we 
are  talking  about,  not  a  herd  of  ftnimal-s 
to  be  shoved  from  pasture  to  pasture. 
So  much  for  H.R.  10337.  Thanks  to  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MiEDs)  we  have  an  alternative  to 
this  terrible  action.  A  viable  alternative. 
A  workable  alternative.  An  alternative 
that  recognizes  the  bsisic  elements  of 
human  dignity  and  decency  and  fair 
dealing. 

The  substitute  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  will  offer,  and  which 
I  shall  support,  calls  for  the  two  tribes  to 
sit  down  together  for  180  days  and  nego- 
tiate their  differences  to  try  to  arrive  at 
a  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  strongly  support  the 
Meeds  substitute  and  that  I  will  offer  two 
amendments  when  It  Is  brought  to  the 
floor.  Amendments  that  do  no  violence 
to  the  fairness  of  the  bill  as  it  Is  written 
but  which  strengthen  that  fairness  and 
add  to  the  impartiality  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  one  final  hearing  before  the 
matter  goes  into  arbitration. 

As  now  written,  Mr.  Meeds'  substitute 
bill  assumes  that  the  negotiating  board 
members  will  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hopl-Navajo  problem 
during  the  180  days  of  negotiations. 

But  I  feel  there  is  a  possibility  that 
there  may  still  be  some  questions  left  un- 
answered, and  the  hearings  will  give  the 
board  members  the  opportunity  to  ask 
those  questions.  Each  tribe  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  summarize  Its  case  and 
make  one  last  "pitch"  to  the  board.  It 
will  give  each  tribe  a  final  "say"  in  court, 
so  to  speak. 

My  second  amendment  would  simply 
hold  in  abeyance  the  current  court  cases 
brought  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  against  the 
United  States  and  against  the  Navajos. 
These  cases  are  based  on  the  decisions 
arising  out  of  the  Healing  against  Jones 
case.  And  yet  those  decisions  are  the  very 
reason  why  we  are  here  today  trying  to 
forge  legislation  to  implement  those 
decisions. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  or  fair  for  two 
parties  to  these  negotiations — the  Uhlted 
States  and  the  Navajos — to  be  tied  up 
In  coiirt  cases  at  the  very  time  they  are 
also  trying  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to 
settle  the  controversies  on  which  the 
court  actions  are  based. 

So  my  second  amendment  would  sim- 
ply hold  those  actions  in  abeyance — stay 


them — pending  the  reaching  of  a  settle- 
ment through  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

With  these  two  amendments,  the 
Meeds  substitute  will  be  a  workable,  fair 
and  just  bill. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Owens). 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  coramlttee 
that  I  will  spare  this  small  but  hearty 
group  of  Members  the  four-page  speech 
I  have  prepared  and  speak  to  the  points 
which  have  been  raised,  as  directly  as  I 
can,  specifically  the  points  raised  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Lujan). 

I  will  say,  first  of  all,  that  this  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  issue  involving  a 
great  deal  of  emotion  on  both  sides.  This 
is  not  a  typical  congressional  act  as  it 
relates  to  a  minority;  it  Is  not  the  white 
man  against  a  minority.  It  Is  a  minority 
within  a  minority,  and  It  Is  the  Congress 
attempting  to  help  them  solve  a  problem 
which  they  have  debated  and  which  they 
have  fought  over  for  100  years.  And  as 
my  colleague,  a  man  who  has  much  more 
knowledge,  I  suppose,  than  I  do  of  this 
problem,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steigeh)  has  set  forth,  the  Congress 
has  failed  for  50  years  to  bring  resolution 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  hope,  along 
with  my  subcommittee  chairman*  and 
every  Member  who  spoke  today,  that  we 
can  get  some  kind  of  a  conclusion  for  this 
very  serious  matter  out  of  Congress. 

The  main  point  is  that  these  sensitivi- 
ties and  these  Issues  have  been  heard  by 
the  courts  since  1958  by  a  three-judge 
panel  This  three-Judge  panel  decided 
that  the  Hopis  and  the  Navajos  were 
each  entitled  to  a  one-half  Interest  in 
this  disputed  land  consisting  of  1.8  mil- 
lion tusres. 

That  is  the  point  we  are  talking  about 
today,  and  that  finding  was  afllrmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1963. 

The  Court  also  found  In  subsequent 
hearings,  hi  the  10  or  11  years  since,  that 
the  Navajo  have  kept  out  the  Hopi.  Out- 
numbering, as  he  does,  the  Hopi  18  or  21 
to  1.  the  Navajo.  In  effect,  denied  the 
Hopi  any  use  of  this  Joint  use  territory, 
by  sheer  physical  presence  upon  the  dis- 
puted land. 

What  my  bill  proposes  to  do,  and  vir- 
tually nothing  else,  is  to  allow  the  hold- 
ings by  the  courts  to  be  effectuated,  to 
guarantee  to  the  Hopi  that  he  shall  have 
this  one-half  of  the  land,  which  is  his 
ancestral  land.  If  the  aboriginal  title 
held,  he  would  have  all  of  It  todav,  but 
this  bUl  will  insure  to  him  that  he  will 
have  one-half  of  it. 

We  have  done  several  things  in  this 
bill  to  try  to  recognize  the  veiy  real  hu- 
man problems  caused  by  this  solution. 
I  maintain  that  the  solution  solves  more 
human  problems  than  It  causes,  but  It 
will  cause  some  problems  which  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  over- 
stated. 

First  of  all.  his  statement  that  6.000  or 
8.000  people  will  be  required  to  move  is  a 
statement  off  the  top  of  his  head  as  Is 
the  figure  I  will  give  you  now.  which  is 
that  there  are  900  families  in  that  area 
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and  considerably  less  than  3/)00  or  8.000 
people  who  will  be  required  to  move.  No- 
body knows.  We  have  Bureau  of  Indian 
AiTalrs  estimates  and  Department  of  the 
Interior  estimates  which  ruti  anywhere 
from  4.000  to  8,000.  but  it 'is  certainly 
coh^erably  less  than  8.000. 

But  there  will  probably  b^  800  or  900 
families  who  will  be  required  to  move, 
almost  all  Navajo  families.  In  the  land 
partitioned.  In  the  biH  we  provided  that 
any  families  that  move  sh^  be  reim- 
bursed the  fair  market  valu^  of  the  im- 
provements on  their  property.  secoiKl, 
shall  be  paid  moving  expense^  and,  third, 
up  to  $30,000  to  help  reloca^  in  a  siiit- 
able  dwelling. 

In  addition  to  that  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  today  to  this  bill  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  direct  tha  Bureau  of 
Land  Bfanagement  to  offer  to  the  Navajo 
tribe  up  to  250,000  additional  acres.  This 
will  solve  the  problem  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  brought  up.  about 
where  the  Navajo  might  moVe. 

In  essence  there  is  anoth^  15  million 
acres  of  Navajo  land  and,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  pointed  out,  there  sure 
20,000  housing  units  plann^.  I  think 
there  Is  plenty  of  space,  but  if  there  is 
not.  this  additional  land  cotUd  serve  as 
a  place  for  those  dispossessed  members 
of  the  Navajo  tribe  to  move  to. 

Very  frankly  I  doubt  that  It  will  be 
under  force  of  bayonet,  because  the  in- 
centives that  we  have  provided  in  the 
bill  will  make  It  very  worthw^e  to  those 
forced  to  move,  in  essence,  ta  move. 

The  $28.5  million  about  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  afked  I  think 
Is  a  legitimate  expenditure  by  a  Gov- 
ernment which  has  caused  a  hardship 
by  its  failure  to  act  In  the  last  50  years, 
and  this  money  will  be  qolte  Instru- 
mental in  overcoming  the  vary  real  hu- 
man problems  brought  about  In  this  solu- 
tion. That  money,  $28.5  mUlion,  which 
Is  an  optimum  figure,  and  lirobably  too 
higii,  is  certainly  a  cheap  expenditure  by 
this  Government  in  return  for  the  prob- 
lems that  this  Ooremment^  inactivity 
and  indecisions  have  caused  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee members  consider  very  carefully 
the  very  real  human  probleBis  involved 
In  this  and  the  fact  that  the  courts  for 
15  years  have  been  considerlilg  those  hu- 
man problems.  This  bill,  if  It  is  passed 
today,  does  not  make  judgmental  deci- 
sions EM  to  rights  between  the  Navajo 
and  the  Hopi,  except  to  try  to  implement 
what  the  court  said  the  equities  are.  But 
beyond  that,  it  tries  to  talqe  the  steps 
necessary  to  provide  the  measures  to 
overcome  what  discomfort  and  what 
Iiroblems  are  caused  to  thoso  700  or  800 
or  900  families  that  will  be  required  to 
move. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  i  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  thO  gentleman 
from  New  York.  , 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  York.; Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  askjthe  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Own^s)  if  these 
two  tribes,  the  Navajo  and  tha  Hopi,  have 
been  trying  to  negotiate  this,  matter  for 


a  long  period  of  time?  Have  they  been 
talking  together? 

Mr.  OWENS.  For  about  100  years,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
But,  more  seriously  than  that,  clearly 
since  1958,  when  the  court  was  im- 
paneled, yes,  and  prior  to  that,  so  stren- 
uously that  the  Congress  attempting  to 
help  toward  a  solution  set  up  the  three- 
Judge  panel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  They  have 
been  sitting  down  with  each  other  and 
trying  to  work  this  out? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Each  side  has  its  posi- 
tion, and  those  liave  solidified  over  re- 
cent years — 5  to  10  years — and  they  have 
now  absolutely  solidified.  Neither  side 
wUl  move. 

Mr.  SMITE  of  New  York.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Owkns)  is 
what  we  usually  do  in  law  when  thera 
are  two  people  who  have  an  undivided 
ownership  that,  by  law,  if  they  cannot 
get  together  and  divide  It,  then  the  c  jurt 
finally  makes  the  partition  and  divides 
the  property  in  a  Just  and  equitable  way, 
if  possible.  Of  course,  with  small  pieces 
of  property  if  the  court  cannot  makp 
that  decision  then  it  is  ordered  sold,  and 
the  money  is  divided.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  necessary  here.  But  this 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  that 
these  partition  cases  are  resolved  In 
most  of  our  law. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  can  confirm  that 
through  my  association  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  is  an  able  Jurist, 
with  whom  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  that  he  Is  a  wise  and  dis- 
cerning Judge,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  question  raised 
by  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Smith).  That  may  be 
true  In  many,  many  cases  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  concerned  with,  but  in 
the  case  of  Indian  property  rights  we 
have  never  determined  them  that  way. 
The  courts  have  always  said  that  you 
do  not  move  people. 

In  my  own  State,  for  example,  as  I  am 
sure  In  the  gentleman's  State,  there  have 
been  many  times  \rtien  the  courts  have 
recognized  the  aboriginal  right  of  an 
Indian  tribe,  yet  they  do  not  say  "move 
everyone  from  there." 

What  they  say  is.  "We  will  compen- 
sate the  tribe  for  the  land  that  it  has 
lost." 

Ttist  is  one  of  the  options  that  we  have 
imder  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
it  Is  something  that  should  be  over- 
looked. 

Traditionally  we  have  resolved  the  In- 
dian land  disputes  by  paying  the  tribes 
the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  It  was 
taken. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lttjan)  that 
there  are  times,  I  recognize,  where  this 
bin  will  cause  hardship  just  as  at  the 
time  of  the  filling  of  Lake  Powell  on  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  project  about  15 


years  ago  where  there  were  members  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe  in  my  own  State  that 
were  required  to  move.  That  movement 
was  accomplished  with  relative  ease,  and 
they  did  not  receive  the  very  real  finan- 
cial assistance  that  these  members  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  wiU  receive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  made  the  point 
that  I  was  trying  to  make. 

They  were  Navajoe  that  were  moved, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not  hear 
the  gentleman's  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  said  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  Just  made  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Then  gentleman  says  that  when  they 
moved  the  tribes  off  that  land  they  were 
Navajos  that  they  moved? 

Mr.  OWENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  waa  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  OWENS.  ITiis  occurred  when  they 
filled  Lake  Powell. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make,  that  we  treat  Indian  citi- 
zens differently  than  we  do  the  white 
citizens. 

Mr.  OWENS.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
case  of  treating  white  men  differently 
than  red  men.  This  Is  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve a  dispute  of  100  years  standing  be- 
tween two  minority  groups.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  address  ourselves  to  the 
needs  of  a  tribe  of  red  man  who  are 
outnimibered  20  to  1  by  another  tribe 
of  red  man:  We  are  faying  that  we  will 
guarantee  his  rights  as  the  Court  says  his 
rights  are.  That  Is  what  my  bill  pretends 
to  do.  and  nothing  else. 

ITie  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  CONLAN) . 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
the  land  Involved  in  this  dispute  between 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people  lies  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  represent 
the  majority  of  Indian  Americans  who 
will  be  affected  by  this  bill.  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  HJl.  10337,  the  Owens- 
Steiger  proposal. 

I  rise  to  oppose  this  bill  because  It 
would  require  the  forcible  relocation  of 
about  8,500  Navajo  Indians  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $29  million  to  the  American 
people.  Either  of  two  other  proposals  in- 
troduced during  this  Congress  would 
provide  a  far  more  Just  and  equitable 
solution  to  XbSi  92-year-old  controversy. 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Representative 
Llots  Mxxds,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee,  and 
another  proposal  of  Representative 
Maitdxl  Lujah  when  he  was  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
would  both  allow  the  two  tribes  to  settle 
this  matter  themselves  within  a  desig- 
nated time  period. 

Both  the  Meeds  and  Lujan  proposals 
provide  for  the  1.8  mllUon  acres  of  dls- 
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puted  joint- use  land  to  be  divided  in  a 
just  and  equitable  manner  at  little  ulti- 
mate cost  to  non-Indian  taxpayers. 

The  Meeds  proposal  failed  as  a  full 
Interior  Committee  substitute  for  H.R. 
10337  by  a  20  to  20  tie  vote.  The  LuJan 
bill,  also  sponsored  by  Representative 
Harold  Runnkls  and  myself,  would  au- 
thorize the  Navajo  tribe  to  purchase  back 
land  on  which  Congress  settled  Navajo 
Indians.  This  would  follow  a  joint  de- 
termination by  both  tribes  which  of  the 
disputed  land  each  had  a  legal  claim  to 
in  July  1958,  when  Congress  last  tried  to 
settle  this  dispute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disputed  land  over 
which  Navajo  and  Hopi  people  have  been 
at  odds  for  a  centiur  is  a  rectangular 
tract  approximately  70  miles  long  and 
55  mills  wide. 

President  Chester  A.  Arthur  withdrew 
about  2.5  million  acres  from  the  public 
domain  by  Executive  order  on  December 
16,  1882.  Under  terms  of  that  Executive 
order,  the  land  was  reserved  "for  the 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  Hopi,  and  such 
other  Indians  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon." 

Under  the  authority  of  President  Ar- 
thur's Executive  order,  the  Interior  De- 
partment allowed  Navajo  families,  most 
of  them  sheepherders,  to  move  into  the 
area  between  1907  to  1911.  This  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  later  legal  finding  of 
"acquiescence,"  which  gave  the  Navajos 
legal  standing  and  rights  along  with  the 
Hopis  in  the  dispute  over  the  land. 

Congress  first  investigated  this  mat- 
ter in  1920,  with  hearings  at  Keams  Can- 
yon and  Polacca,  Ariz.  The  late  Senator 
Carl  Hayden,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  wanted  Con- 
gress to  lay  out  a  separate  reservation 
for  the  Hopis  on  land  not  already  occu- 
pied by  Navajos,  but  no  legislation  was 
passed. 

It  was  not  until  38  years  later,  in  1958, 
that  Congress  finally  passed  legislation 
to  determine  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  two  tribes  in  the  area  set  aside  by 
President  Arthur  in  1882.  But  language 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  distribute 
jointly-held  land  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  before  final  passage,  and  Federal 
courts  later  declared  lack  of  Jurisdiction 
to  partition  the  Joint-use  area. 

A  1962  U.S.  district  court  decision  in 
the  case  of  Healing  v.  Jones.  210  F. 
Supp.  125,  declared  that  Congress  gave 
the  Hopi  tribe  a  vested  iwoperty  right  in 
the  disputed  land  through  its  1958  legis- 
lation. That  vested  property  right,  the 
court  said,  could  be  satisfied  in  cash  or 
in  substitute  land,  rather  than  reloca- 
tion of  Navajo  families  already  living  in 
the  disputed  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  people  should  them- 
selves reach  a  settlement  of  this  complex 
matter  through  negotiation.  H.R.  10377 
does  not  permit  this.  It  imposes  a  white 
man's  solution  on  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute that  can  only  be  carried  out  through 
the  forcible  relocation  of  thousands  of 
Navajo  families,  off  land  they  have  oc- 
cupied and  have  legal  entitlements  to  for 
many  decades. 

Anytftie  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
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facts  and  history  of  this  dispute  fully 
realizes  the  gross  inequity  and  cruelty 
of  this  solution. 

Navajo  Indians  did  not  drive  anyone 
off  this  land  they  have  inhabited  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  im- 
occupied  and  unused  when  they  were 
permitted  to  settle  there.  Why  after  dec- 
ades of  peaceful  living  do  some  now  un- 
justly propose  to  drive  these  Navajo  fam- 
ilies off  the  land,  like  cattle,  giving  Hopis 
a  per  capita  share  of  the  disputed  acre- 
age more  than  four  times  the  acreage  al- 
lotted to  each  Navajo? 

I  have  visited  and  spoken  with  Navajo 
people  living  on  this  land.  They  are 
peaceful  families  who  ask  nothing  more 
than  taimess  and  Justice  in  solving  a  dis- 
pute that  long  preceded  them.  Most  of 
these  Indian  families  are  extremely  poor, 
making  a  bare  existence  from  the  land. 
They  have  never  lived  anjrwhere  else, 
and  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  I  see  no 
Justice  in  forcibly  uprooting  them  from 
the  only  homes  they  have  ever  known. 

About  8,500  Navajos  live  in  the  inner 
fringes  of  the  Joint-use  lands  that  HJl. 
10337  would  likely  give  over  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe.  These  Navajo  people  say  they  have 
no  Intention  of  taking  another  "Long 
Walk"  to  unknown  places. 

I  sympathize  vrtth  their  fears  and 
anxieties  over  this  so-called  solution  to 
their  age-old  dispute.  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues  not  to  subject  either  Navajo 
or  Hopi  to  an  Imprudent  and  carelessly 
devised  scheme  such  as  this,  which  is 
fraught  with  so  much  danger  and  wUl  in- 
flict untold  needless  suffering  on  already 
impoverished  people. 

Justice  and  equity  demand  that  we 
do  better  for  both  parties  Involved  in  this 
matter.  Therefore,  at  this  time  I  urge  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  bill  before  us,  and  a 
"yes"  vote  for  the  Meeds  substitute. 

These  people  live  in  my  district,  and  I 
speak  from  concern  for  them,  knowing 
the  situation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  RoNCALio) . 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  a  few  minutes  to  present  my  views  on 
this  matter  which  I  base  aa  an  over- 
riding equity  in  this  very  difficult  human 
problem. 

The  Navajo-Hopi  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  in  the  last  Congress  did  not  give 
to  the  Hopi  Indians  all  they  felt  they 
were  rightfully  entitled  to  have,  but  the 
bill  was  acceptable  to  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

The  current  bill,  HJi.  10337,  which  was 
reported  favorably  out  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee of  Interior  this  year  is  a  compro- 
mise bill  which  lifts  the  burden  on  de- 
termining an  equitable  partition  of  the 
Joint  use  area  from  Congress  and  places 
it  upon  the  courts  to  determine  under  a 
criteria  which  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  legal  rights  and  equities  of  both 
parties. 

The  new  substitute  proposal  is  offered 
under  the  guise  of  a  compromise  by  arbi- 
tration. A  careful  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure clearly  establishes  that  it  is  strictly 


a  Navajo  bill  under  which  pro-NavaJo 
objectives  would  be  accomplished. 

The  substitute  bill  provides  for  a  180- 
day  negotiation  period.  We  all  know  in 
advance  that  the  Hopi  Indians  wlU  not 
agree  to  sell  or  in  any  way  dispose  of 
the  one-half  Interest  in  the  lands  they 
holds  as  sacred,  title  to  which  has  been 
quieted  in  the  Hopi  Tribe  by  the  courts. 
With  equal  certainty  we  know  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  will  not  agree  to  give  up 
any  of  the  Hopi  lands  It  has  now  pre- 
empted. The  negotiation  period  is  simply 
a  loss  of  180  days  of  time. 

In  its  present  form  the  substitute  bill 
could  be  Interpreted  as  providing  that 
after  the  180-day  waiting  period,  a  board 
of  arbitration  would  be  empowered  with 
authority  to  compromise  the  Hopi  posi- 
tion which  could  force  a  taking  of  the 
Hopi  lands  against  the  will  of  the  Hopi 
people.  No  one  in  Congress  wants  this 
result  because  the  rights  and  equities  of 
the  parties  have  all  been  adjudicated  smd 
the  Hopis  are  entitled  to  the  one-half 
interest  they  now  seek  to  retain.  You  do 
not  compromise  an  adjudicated  claim 
Just  because  one  party  is  dissatisfied.  Will 
Congress  bow  to  the  threats  of  the 
Navajo  tribal  chairman  and  fall  com- 
pletely in  the  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  weaker 
tribe? 

The  provision  in  the  bill  for  payment 
of  compensation  to  the  party  receiving 
the  lesser  amoimt  of  the  land  is  simply  a 
device  to  buy  out  the  Hopi  interest  be- 
cause the  Navajos  have  taken  it  over  and 
refused  to  move.  Congress  does  not  want 
the  Hopi  Indians  to  sell  their  land.  Set- 
tlement on  the  basis  of  selling  the  Hopi 
land  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  could  have  been 
accomplished  many  years  ago  if  the  Hopi 
Tribe  had  been  willing.  Tlie  Government 
Is  anxious  to  rid  itself  of  the  trouble  and 
would  have  been  happy  to  pay  the 
amount  necessary  to  compensate  for  the 
Hopi  Interest.  It  Is  obvloxis  as  anything 
can  be  that  the  Navajos  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  arbitration  and  that  in  the 
end,  the  Arbitration  Board  will  award  the 
lands  to  the  Navajos  because  they  occupy 
It  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
afllrmed  the  decision  which  clearly  gives 
one-half  to  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  on  its 
face  appears  to  be  Hopi  in  nature  be- 
cause it  provides  that  the  Hopi  Tribe 
may  sue  for  an  siccounting  and  recover 
sums  collected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  since 
September  17,  1967,  as  trader  license  fees, 
commissions,  and  so  forth,  within  the 
Joint-use  area  of  the  Executive  order 
reservation.  It  was  on  September  17, 1957, 
when  the  area  director  instructed  the 
Navajo  Tribe  to  preserve  all  such  funds 
In  a  suspense  account  collected  from  the 
Joint-use  area  imtU  the  rights  of  the  two 
tribes  In  the  disputed  area  could  be 
determined. 

The  Navajo  Tribe  ignored  this  instruc- 
tion and  so  testified  at  the  trial  of  the 
case  of  Healing  against  Jones.  This  bill 
takes  10  years  off  of  the  period  when  the 
funds  were  supposed  to  have  been  held 
In  suspension,  allowing  the  Navajo  to 
keep  the  entire  amount.  The  substitute 
provision  clearly  contains  a  typographi- 
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cal  error,  reflecting  its  hasty  and  inac- 
curate preparation.  The  same  provision 
creates  a  problem  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terest to  be  awarded.  Under  the  substi- 
tute bill  at  least  there  is  an  ambiguity  as 
it  appears  that  the  6  percent  linterest  al- 
lowed on  the  recovery  of  this  money 
would  be  upon  the  amount  df  the  judg- 
ment rather  than  upon  the  amounts  that 
were  collected  from  the  time$  such  sums 
were  received  by  the  Navajo  Tribe.  The 
Navajo  Tribe  has  used  the  Hopi  one- 
half  of  the  money  dxirlng  all  ^f  this  time. 
Under  the  Owens  bill,  they  ^ul6  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest  f  rdm  the  time 
they  received  it.  | 

TTie  matter  of  accounting  Ifor  grazing 
fees  during  the  period  of  timt  the  Nava- 
jos  have  simply  ousted  the  Hopls  from 
the  land  belonging  to  them  is  omitted 
from  the  substitute  bill.  Obviously,  It  is 
not  Congress's  intent  to  negate  such  an 
obligation.  The  committee's  till  contains 
express  language  as  to  how  ihls  matter 
should  be  handled  but  the  substitute  bill 
does  not.  I 

The  substitute  bill  would  further  ap- 
prove Navajo  aggression  ii^  the  1934 
reservation  by  using  Navajo  i  definitions 
to  determine  the  Hopi  interiest.  In  the 
first  place,  the  1934  act  ciieating  the 
reservation  said  nothing  aboujt  Moencopi 
district.  It  gave  to  the  Navajd  Tribe  and 
to  all  Indians  residing  in  the  area  de- 
scribed In  the  bill,  which  included  all  of 
the  Hopi  villages  as  well  asi  Moencopi. 
an  undetermined  interest  in  the  reserva- 
(tion.  Since  that  interest  has  never  been 
determined,  the  Navajos  seek  to  deter- 
mine it  upon  the  basis  of  the  eompressed 
area  into  which  the  Hopis  have  been 
pushed  strictly  by  force  of  the! more  pow- 
erful tribe.  They  completely  i  ignore  the 
fact  that  all  of  this  area  West  of  the 
«Executlve  order  reservation]  was  con- 
ceded to  be  Hopi  property  I  until  the 
Navajos  Invaded  the  same  ov0r  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  Navajos  speak  of 
ancestral  homes.  It  is  true  that  some 
Navajos  invaded  the  territory  very  early. 
But  this  is  an  ongoing,  creeping  situa- 
tion, taking  place  even  todaly.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  is  an  actiVe  building 
program,  both  in  the  joint  us^  area  and 
in  the  Moencopi  area  to  fenc^  the  Hopls 
Into  a  smaller  area  by  intensifying  the 
Navajo  population  around  thein.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  quicl^  Navajos 
moving  into  a  new  area  clain»  the  same 
to  be  their  ancestral  home.  Hopis  know 
that  areas  they  occupied  not  t^  long  ago 
were  completely  free  of  Na^^o  popula- 
tion, but  now  so-called  smcestral  homes 
dot  every  accessible  area.         j 

In  the  1934  reservation,  the!  definition 
furnished  In  the  substitute  bfil  confines 
the  consideration  to  the  Moencopi  area 
and  the  Arbitration  Board  is  eisked  to 
determine  the  Hopls  residing  within  the 
Moencopi  area,  not  within  the  1934 
reservation  as  provided  in  tlje  original 
act.  In  between  provisions  that  look 
harmless  is  tucked  the  requirement  that 
an  Arbitration  Board  consider  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Hopi-Navajo  dwelling  pat- 
terns In  such  area.  In  the  legislation 
adopted  for  determination  of  the  equities 
In  the  Joint  use  area,  the  Nayajo  Tribe 


there  attempted  the  same  device  because 
they  knew  they  had  taken  the  Hopi 
lands  and  if  the  equities  could  be  de- 
termined upon  the  occupation,  the 
Navajos  were  bound  to  win.  It  was  not 
then  palatable  to  Congress  and  it  is  not 
palatable  now.  The  Hopi-Navajo  dwell- 
ing patterns  as  a  measure  of  interest  in 
an  area  where  the  Hopi  people  have  been 
constantly  pushed  by  the  more  power- 
ful and  aggressive  Navajo  would  put 
congressional  approval  on  property 
rights  by  force. 

The  proposed  bill  further  requires  the 
Arbitration  Board  to  consider  the  "ne- 
cessity" of  a  corridor  to  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Hopi  Reservation,  rather 
than  determining  that  whatever  interest 
the  Hopi  is  given  in  the  1934  reservation 
should  be  contiguous  to  the  reservation 
it  now  has  exclusively.  Arbitrators 
should  not  be  considering  the  necessity 
of  such  a  corridor.  It  is  a  known  fact 
to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion that  as  a  matter  of  protection  the 
Hopis  need  to  have  their  land  all  con- 
tiguous. The  experiences  of  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  in  attempting  to  keep  the 
Navajo  out  of  district  six  accentuates 
the  necessity  for  a  fenceable  line  be- 
tween the  two  tribes. 

The  bill  even  provides  that  in  the  event 
the  subsurface  rights  to  any  lands  par- 
titioned under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  left  in  joint  ownership,  such  interest 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary. 
The  minerals  of  the  Joint  use  area  are 
not  a  real  matter  of  contention  between 
the  tribes.  No  commission  should  have 
any  authority  to  take  any  of  the  mineral 
interests  frwn  either  of  the  two  tribes 
in  the  Joint  use  area  because  they  own 
it  half  and  half.  The  struggle  between 
the  tribes  results  from  grazing  livestock 
and  from  nothing  else. 

With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  live- 
stock to  meet  reasonable  conservation 
requirements,  the  substitute  bill  hinders 
the  action  being  taken  by  the  court.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  immediately 
commence  reduction,  but  no  date  of  ac- 
complishment is  Included  within  the  act. 
This  throws  the  matter  back  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  for  further  pro- 
crasthiatlon.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
Secretary  and  the  Navajo  Tribe  were  re- 
quired imder  a  court  order  to  reduce 
livestock  during  a  period  which  has  ex- 
pired. The  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Nav- 
ajo Tribal  chairman  are  now  defending 
contempt  proceedings  for  failure  to  ac- 
complish the  order  of  the  court.  This 
act  would  supersede  the  order  of  the 
court  and  slow  reduction  or  perhaps  In- 
definitely postpone  it.  It  would  be  of  no 
assistance  in  accomplishing  the  vitally 
needed  reduction. 

In  short,  the  substitute  bill  falls  to 
provide  essential  guarantees  to  both 
tribes.  It  provides  no  sensible  solutlcm 
and  would  Join  Congress  in  an  effrraitery 
to  the  rights  of  a  peaceful,  humble,  and 
trusting  Hopi  people.  I  do  not  want  to 
become  a  party  to  any  such  move.  A  last 
minute,  ill-considered  substitute  bill  of 
this  type  can  do  nothing  but  add  insxilt 
to  injury  and  complicate  the  problem  we 
seek  to  solve. 


Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  this 
Congress  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Indian  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee but  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
and  interested  in  this  question.  I  was 
bom  in  this  area  and  my  family  has  had 
long  and  close  connections  with  both 
tribes. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  this 
debate  it  seems  to  me  on  a  couple  of 
points.  One  is  that  great  credit  really  goes 
to  all  those  who  have  been  involved  in 
bringing  this  to  the  stage  it  is  in  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, took  on  a  thorny  and  dlfQcult 
problem.  He  has  been  trying  to  "unscrew" 
the  Inscrutable  for  all  these  months. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Steiger)  ,  took  on  this  situa- 
tion where  there  is  no  political  or  per- 
sonal profit  Involved  and  he  has  tried 
to  do  the  right  thing  even  though  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  reached  different  results.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  ,  the 
coimterpart  chairman  for  the  minority, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Halet  ) 
have  wrestled  with  courage  and  initiative 
with  this,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  . 

Our  colleague  from  Utah  took  on  a 
thankless  task  in  sponsoring  the  pro- 
posal adopted  by  the  committee.  Each 
one  has  tried  to  come  up  with  a  fsdr  and 
decent  solution  to  this  old  and  dlflQcult 
problem. 

The  time  has  come  for  solution.  It  can- 
not fester  and  it  cannot  continue.  We 
owe  it  to  both  of  the  tribes  and  ourselves 
and  our  country  to  resolve  it. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  here 
that  the  court  decision  in  1962  was  basi- 
cally fair,  and  that  any  solution  should 
generally  follow  the  thrust  of  that  court 
decision. 

So  where  is  the  disagreement  here  to- 
day? The  disagreement  is  on  the  me- 
chanics— the  mechanics  of  a  final  solu- 
tion. On  that  question  our  full  committee 
divided  very  closely.  It  was  almost  an 
even  division.  On  the  one  side  we  had 
the  excellent  solution  proposed  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Owens)  ,  and  he.  as  was  said  here  earlier, 
has  shown  great  courage  and  initiative 
to  act  as  peacemaker. 

I  can  live  with  his  solution  if  that  Is  the 
declsl(Mi  of  the  House,  He  says  basically. 
"Let  us  now  take  the  court  decision  and 
let  us  carry  it  out."  That  is  the  Owens 
solution  and  that  was  the  solution 
adopted  by  the  full  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  In  the  substitute  he  will  offer, 
which  I  will  support,  says  that  these  peo- 
ple are  going  to  have  to  live  together  be- 
fore we  impose  a  rigid  arbitrary  solution 
on  them.  Let  us  try  to  have  them  sit 
down  and  see,  knowing  they  are  under 
the  gun  and  knowing  there  Is  going  to  be 
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a  final  solution  In  the  year  1975  one  way 
or  the  other,  see  if  they  can  work  it  out. 
I  have  honest  doubts  whether  they  can 
arbitrate  It  in  the  light  of  the  long- 
standing and  bitter  differences  between 
these  tribes.  But  the  solution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
will  lead  to  a  final  answer.  The  substitute 
says  if  arbitration  does  not  work  within  6 
months  and  It  is  so  certified  then  the 
arbitrator  solution  is  final.  So  I  Intend  to 
support  the  Meeds  substitute  when  It  is 
offered;  but  I  Intend  also  to  support 
whatever  solution  the  House  offers,  be- 
cause we  owe  a  solution  to  these  tribes  of 
this  problem  this  year. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  want  to 
understand  the  substitute.  After  the  ar- 
bitrators have  met,  what  are  the  guide- 
lines as  to  how  they  may  make  their 
decision?  Are  they  empowered  to  effect 
a  siu^£Lce  partition  and,  if  so,  what  are 
the  guidelines  in  making  that  partition? 
Would  that  be  an  equal  division  of  land, 
equal  quality,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes.  The  arbitrators 
would  be  empowered  to  make  a  decision, 
which  I  am  sure  they  will,  because  that 
is  the  problem.  There  are  no  guidelines 
saying  they  have  to  divide  it.  In  the 
Owens-Stelger  proposal,  the  court  is  re- 
quired to  divide  the  land  In  half.  Under 
the  arbitration  proposal,  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  this.  They  may  well  do  It 
but  they  are  not  required  to. 

Mr.  TREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  is  the  approximate 
population  of  the  two  tribes  in  the  area? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  There  are  approximately 
6,000  Hopis,  most  of  them  living  In  the 
white  area  and  the  green  area.  There  are 
approximately  between  6,000  to  9,000 
Navajos,  most  of  them  living  in  the  blue 
and  orange  area  aroimd  the  white  area. 
Mr.  TREE3J.  Just  one  final  question. 
The  tu"bltratlon  would  be  binding  or  ap- 
pealable tothe  courts? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  would  be  binding  and 
final,  subject  to  the  will  of  this  Congress. 
Mr.  TREEN.  Would  the  gentleman  elu- 
cidate on  that? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes.  When  the  arbitrators 
reach  a  result,  they  will  submit  It  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  merely  technical 
advice  and  technical  changes.  Then  It 
will  lay  before  the  (Congress  for  60  days. 
In  the  event  Congress  does  not  take 
afSrmatlve  action,  it  becomes  settled. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  once  all  the  procedures  in  the  sub- 
stitute, if  that  passes,  once  all  the  pro- 
cedures have  taken  place,  the  arbitration 
and  the  concxurence  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Congress  does  not  turn 
it  down,  that  that  will  be  full  and  final 
settlement  of  all  Hopi  claims  against  the 


Navajo,  not  only  In  the  1882  area,  but 
in  the  total  1934  area? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  legislation  to  settle  other  than  the 
matters  involved  in  the  Joint  use  area.  In 
the  Moencopi  area,  whatever  decision  is 
made  with  regard  to  that  area,  would 
probably  be  with  regard  to  making  it  fit 
the  other  configuration  of  the  joint  use 
area.  Also,  it  would  provide  those  Navajo 
families  required  to  move  with  moving 
expenses  and  things  like  that  and  giving 
that  land  to  the  Hopis. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  let  me  rephrase  the  question  In 
perhaps  a  little  more  simple  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  to  quitclaim — 
we  will  use  that  word,  although  It  may 
not  be  totally  corrects— but  quitclaim  all 
of  the  disputes  and  the  claims  within  the 
entire  1934  reservation? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No.  It  is  the  Intent,  and  I 
think  the  effect  would  be  for  the  Navajo 
to,  in  effect,  quitclaim  what  the  arbitra- 
tors gave  to  the  Hopls  in  the  Moencopi 
area;  that  is,  in  the  1934  area,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  further  dispute  of 
that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  record  would  not  refiect 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  said,  because 
the  purposes  for  both  tribes  upon  arbi- 
tration Is  to  quitclaim  any  further  claims 
in  the  other  areas,  so  that  we  do  not  cre- 
ate another  1882  situation. 

I  know  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
meant,  and  I  probably  misheard  him, 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No,  my  answer  was  in  re- 
gard to  a  specific  question  with  regard  to 
what  the  arbitrators  would  do.  Obviously, 
and  I  think  If  It  is  the  desire  of  the  ne- 
gotiating teams,  the  parties  themselves 
can  arrive  at  any  kind  of  agreement  they 
wish  and  quitclaim  or  whatever  they  de- 
sire to  do.  Hopefully,  that  is  what  would 
happen.  That  would  settle  these  long- 
lasting  claims. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  the  gentleman  is  as  anxious 
as  both  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  LujAN)  and  myself  are,  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  having  the  1882  situation  In 
the  1934  area. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  was  ask- 
ing, would  the  Hopls  have  further  claims 
In  the  Moencopi  area,  they  would  not. 
This  would  settle  that  matter,  whether 
it  was  arbitrated,  negotiated,  or  what- 
ever. It  would  settle  that  question. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  the  ar- 
bitrators would  also  have  the  power, 
among  all  the  options,  to  the  extent  of 
saying,  "All  right,  we  have  got  that  di- 


vision here  and  there,"  and  gave  each  of 
them  whatever  they  had  coming  to 
them,  and  this  is  a  final  settlement  of 
all  claims  between  the  two  tribes.  That 
is  an  option  open  to  the  arbitrators,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  gentleman  re- 
peat the  last  part  of  that  question? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  the  arbitrators,  as 
part  of  the  final  decision,  could  say,  "This 
extinguishes  any  claims  that  the  Nava- 
jos will  have  against  the  Hopis,  or  vice 
versa." 

That  is  one  of  the  options  that  the 
arbitrators  would  have  under  the  sub- 
stitute, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  afraid  that  I  just 
could  not  answer  that  aflarmatlvely.  No, 
I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Chairman  Haley  earlier  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  him  and  the  House  Com-' 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  with  the  6,000  Hopi  Indians  who 
have  waited  a  long  time  for  Justice. 

It  is  true,  as  Chairman  Haley  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  question  of  equity 
has  been  decided  by  the  courts.  The  time 
for  Congress  to  reaffirm  the  property 
rights  of  the  Hopi  Indians  is  before  us 
today.  There  are  6,000  Hopis.  The  Nav- 
ajo nation  nimibers  over  120,000. 1  think 
minority  groups  have  found  often  that 
they  can  find  justice  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  support  the  committee  bill  and  in 
favor  of  the  Hopis  today,  because  it  is 
on  their  side  where  justice  lies 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  clarify  what 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  was 
asking,  was  the  gentleman  asking  if  all 
of  the  rights  which  the  Hopis  got  to  the 
1934  area  be  clarified  and  settled  by  this? 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  that 
question  Is  "Yes."  If  the  gentleman  48 
asking  about  some  other  rights  the  Hopls 
may  be  claiming  against  the  Navajos  or 
the  Hopls,  the  answer  Is  "No." 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  at  the  moment 
I  am  only  talking  about  the  1934  act. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  1934  act.  This  will 
all  be  clarified  and  settled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  cnerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  hi  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  surface  rights  In  and  to  that  portion  of 
the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation  created  by  the 
Executive  order  of  December  16.  1882.  In 
which  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Arizona  found  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  Indian  Tribes  to  have  joint,  un- 
divided, and  equal  Interests  In  the  case  en- 
titled   "Healing    against    Jones"    (210    Fed. 
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Supp.  125  (1963),  afflrmed  S78  UJS.  788), 
bAreijukfter  reTarrsd  to  m  tb«  J<Aiit-use  uvs, 
shall  be  partitioned  In  Und  M  provided  In 
tbls  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  The  United  States  Dl^ttlct  Covirt  for 
the  District  of  Arizona  In  the  supplemental 
proceedings  In  Healing  against  Jonea  la 
hereby  authorised  to  partition  In  kind  the 
surface  of  the  joint-use  area  between  the 
Hopl  and  Navajo  Indian  Trlbos  share  and 
share  alike  using  the  foUovrlnf  criteria  In 
establishing  th«  boundary  line  between  aald 
tribes: 

(a)  The  Navajo  portion  shai  be  contig- 
uous to  that  portion  of  the  11934  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  as  defined  tn  section  9 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Hopl  portion  shall  b^  oontlgnoua 
to  the  exclusive  Hopl  Indian  Reservation  aa 
established  by  the  co\irt  tn  Healing  against 
Jones,  hereinafter  referred  to  a4  Land  lS»a- 
agement  District  8.  and  shall  adjoin  that 
portion  of  the  1934  Navajo  Indian  Reserva- 
tion as  partitioned  to  the  H4>1  Tribe  in 
section  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  partition  shall  be  established  so 
as  to  Include  the  high  Navajo  population 
density  within  the  portion  partitioned  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  to  avoid  undue  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  disruption  insofar  aa 
reasonably  practicable. 

(d)  The  lands  partitioned  \o  the  Hopl 
and  Navajo  Tribes  shall  be  equil  in  acreage 
insofar  aa  reasonably  pr8u:tlcable. 

(e)  The  lands  partitioned  to  ttie  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Tribes  shall  be  equal  In  quality  and 
carrying  capacity  insofar  as  reasonably  prac- 
ticable. 

(f)  The  bovmdary  line  between  the  Hopl 
and  Navajo  Trlbea  aa  delineated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  follow  terrain  so  as  to  avoid 
or  facilitate  fencing  Insofar  a4  reasonably 
practicable. 

(g)  In  any  division  of  the  surlfece  rights  to 
the  1882  joint-use  area,  reasonable  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  use  and  right  of  ac- 
cess to  identified  religious  shriaee  of  either 
party  on  the  portion  allocated  to  the  other 
party. 

Skc.  3.  The  partition  proceedings  as  aa- 
thorlzed  in  section  2  hereof  shall  be  assigned 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
shall  take  precedence  over  all  other  matters 
pending  on  the  docket  of  the  (Bstrlct  court 
at  that  time  and  Shan  be  expedited  in  every 
way  by  such  court. 

3xc.  4.  The  lands  partitioned  XJt>  tiM  Navajo 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2  heteof  shall  be 
held  tn  trust  by  the  United  etat«  exclusively 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 

Sac.  6.  The  lands  partitioned  to  the  Hc^i 
Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2  be^f  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  ttie  United  States  exclu- 
sively for  the  Hopl  Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Hopl  Indian  Reservation. 

Sec.  6.  Partition  of  the  surface  at  the  lands 
of  the  joint-use  area  shall  not  aftect  the  Joint 
ownership  status  of  the  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  all 
other  minerals  within  or  underlying  aald 
lands.  All  such  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  all  other 
minerals  within  or  underlying  said  lands 
shall  be  managed  jointly  by  tDe  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Tribes,  sutr|ect  to  supervision  and 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  th«  Interior  as 
otherwise  required  by  law,  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shaU  be  divided  between  the  said 
tribes,  share  and  share  alike. 

3x0.7.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  tn  trust  exclusively  for  tte  Hopl  In- 
dian Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Bopl  Indian 
Reservation  all  right,  Utle,  an4  interest  in 
and  to  the  following  described  lind  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  land  descr!T>e<|  in  the  Act 
of  Jane  14,  1994  (4«  Stat.  980 1  : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  west  boundary  of 
EzecuUve  Order  Reservation  of  1882  where 
said  boundary  is  intersected  by  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Route  160; 

thence  south  southwest  along!  the  center- 
line  of  said  Route  160,  a  dlstande  of  approx- 


imately 8  mllea  to  a  point  where  said  center- 
line  Intersects  the  township  line  between 
townships  32  and  33  north,  range  12  east; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  approximately 
9  miles,  to  the  north  quarter  comer  of  sec- 
tion 4,  township  32  north,  range  11  east; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  approximately 
^\  miles  following  the  centerllnes  of  sec- 
ttona  4,  9,  16,  21,  and  28  to  a  point  where 
said  boundary  intersects  the  right-of-way 
of  United  States  Route  160; 

thence  southwesterly,  following  the  center- 
line  of  United  States  Route  160,  a  distance  of 
approximately  11  miles,  to  a  point  where  aald 
centerUne  tntersecta  the  right-of-way  of 
United  States  Route  89; 

tbence  southwesterly,  following  the  center- 
line  <^  United  States  Route  89,  a  distance  of 
approximately  11  miles,  to  the  south  bound- 
ary of  section  2,  township  29  north,  range  9 
east  (unsurveyed); 

thence  e«ist  following  the  south  boundaries 
of  sections  2  and  1 ,  township  29  north,  range 
9  east,  sections  6,  5,  4.  and  so  forth,  township 
29  north,  range  10  east,  and  continuing  along 
the  same  bearing  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
section  12,  township  29  north,  range  11  east 
(imsurveyed); 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  section  12,  township  29 
north,  range  11  east  (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  section  18,  township  29 
north,  range  12  east  (unsurveyed); 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  section  18,  township  29 
north,  range  12  east  (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  approximately  9 
miles,  following  the  section  lines,  unsurveyed, 
on  the  south  boiindarles  of  sections  18,  17, 
16,  and  so  forth  in  township  29  north,  range 
12  east  and  continuing  to  a  point  where  said 
section  lines  Intersect  the  west  boundary  of 
Executive  Order  Reservation  of  1882; 

thence  due  north,  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  the  Executive  Order  Reservation  of 
1882,  a  distance  of  approximately  27^  miles 
to  the  point  of  tieginning. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  to  allot  in  severalty  to  in- 
dividual Palute  Indians,  not  now  members 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  who  are  located 
within  the  area  described  In  the  said  Act  of 
June  14,  1934,  and  who  were  located  within 
said  area  or  are  direct  descendants  of  Palute 
Indians  who  were  located  within  said  area  on 
June  14,  1934.  land  in  quantities  as  specified 
in  the  Act  of  February  8,  1887  (24  Stat.  388) , 
as  amended,  and  patents  shall  be  issued  to 
them  for  such  lands  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  restrictions  as  provided  in  sections  1,  S. 
and  6  of  that  Act,  as  amended. 

Sxc.  9.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  in  trtist  exclusively  for  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  the  lands  described  in  the  said 
Actkof  June  14,  1934,  except  the  lands  par- 
titlbned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  pursuant  to  section 
2  hereof  and  the  lands  as  described  in  section 
7  hereof  and  the  lands  In  the  exclusive  Hopl 
Indian  Reservation  commonly  known  as  Land 
Management  District  6,  and  further  excepting 
those  lands  allotted  pursuant  to  section  8 
hereof. 

Sxc.  10.  The  Secretary  of  <he  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  remove  all  Navajo 
Indians  and  their  personeU  property,  includ- 
ing livestock,  from  the  lands  partitioned  to 
the  Hopi  Tritie  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof 
and  as  deecrlbed  in  section  7  of  this  Act.  Such 
removal  shall  take  place  over  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  final  partition  by  the 
court  referred  to  in  section  2  with  approxi- 
mately 20  per  centum  of  the  Navajo  occu- 
pants to  be  removed  each  year.  No  further 
settlement  of  Navajo  Indians  on  the  lands 
partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  pursuant  to 
section  2  hereof  and  as  described  in  section 
7  of  this  Act  or  Land  Management  District  6, 
shall  t>e  permitted  unless  advance  written 
approval  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  obtained.  No 
Navajo  Indian  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to 


increase  the  numlwr  of  livestock  he  grazes 
on  the  areas  so  partitioned  to  the  Hopl  Trll>e 
pursuant  to  section  2  hereof  and  as  described 
in  section  7  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  he  retain 
any  grazing  rights  in  those  areas  subsequent 
to  his  removal  thereftom. 

Sac.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  remove  all  Hopi 
Indians  and  their  personal  property,  includ- 
ing livestock,  from  the  lands  so  partitioned 
to  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2 
hereof  and  as  described  in  section  9  of  tbls 
Act.  Such  removal  shall  take  place  over  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  final  par- 
tition by  the  court  referred  to  in  section  2 
with  approximately  60  per  centum  of  the 
Hopi  occupants  to  be  removed  each  year.  No 
further  settlement  of  Hopi  Indians  on  the 
lands  so  partitioned  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  piir- 
8\iant  to  section  2  hereof  and  as  descrit>ed  In 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  unless 
advance  written  approval  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
is  obtained.  No  Hopl  Indian  shall  hereafter 
be  allowed  to  increase  the  nimiiber  of  live- 
stock be  grazes  on  the  areas  so  partitioned  to 
the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  section  2  hereof 
and  as  described  in  section  9  of  this  Act,  nor 
shall  be  retain  any  grazing  rights  in  thoee 
areas  subsequent  to  his  removal  therefrom. 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  pur- 
chase from  the  head  of  each  Navajo  and  Hopi 
household  who  is  required  to  relocate  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act  the  habitation  and 
other  Improvements  owned  by  him  on  the 
area  from  which  he  is  reqvolred  to  move.  The 
purchase  price  shall  be  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  habitation  and  improvements. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  payments  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall: 

(1)  reimburse  each  head  of  a  household 
whose  family  Is  moved  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  bis  actual  recuonable  moving  expenses 
as  if  he  were  a  displaced  person  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoUcies  Act 
of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894); 

(2)  pay  to  each  head  of  a  household  whose 
family  is  moved  pursuant  to  this  Act  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  fair  market 
value  at  the  hahltatlon  and  Improvements 
purchased  imder  subsection  (a),  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwelling  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate such  displaced  household:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  additional  payment  author- 
ized by  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  exceed 
•16,000  for  a  household  of  three  or  less  and 
not  more  than  »20,000  for  a  hoiisehold  of  four 
or  more:  Provided  further.  That  the  addi- 
tional payment  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  only  to  a  displaced  person  who 
purchases  and  occupies  such  replacement 
dwelling  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
he  receives  from  the  Secretary  final  payment 
for  the  habitation  and  improvements  pur- 
chased under  sutieection  (a) ,  or  on  the  date 
on  which  he  moves  from  such  habitation 
whichever  is  the  later  date.  Nothing  in  this 
subsecti<»i  shall  require  a  displaced  person  to 
occupy  a  dwelling  with  a  higher  degree  of 
safety  and  sanitation  than  he  desires. 

(c)  In  implementing  subsections  (b)(1) 
and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  standards  consistent  with 
those  established  in  the  implementation  of 
the  Uniform  Relocatk>n  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  PoUclee  Act  of  1970. 

(d)  The  Beoretary  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  dwellings  and  other  improvements 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  in  such  manner 
as  be  sees  fit,  including  resale  of  such  im- 
proTetnents  to  members  ot  the  trit>e  exer- 
cising Jurisdiction  over  the  area  at  prices  no 
higher  than  their  acquisition  costs. 

Sxc.  13.  The  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
Hopi  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
all  Navajo  Indian  use  of  the  lands  referred 
to  in  section  5  and  described  in  section  7 
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of  this  Act  subsequent  to  the  date  ot  the 

partition  thereof. 

SBC.  14.  The  Hopi  Trtbe  shall  pay  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
all  Hc^i  Indian  use  of  the  lands  referred  to  in 
section  4  and  descrltied  In  section  9  of  this 
Act  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  partition 
thereof. 

Sec.  16.  Nothlt^  herein  «Mitained  shall 
affect  the  title,  possession,  and  enjoyment 
of  lands  heretofore  allotted  to  individual 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians  for  which  patents 
have  been  issued.  Hopi  Indians  living  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Navajo 
Tnldans  living  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hopi 
Indian  Tribe. 

Sxc.  16.  The  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the 
Hopi  Indian  Tribe,  acting  through  the  chair- 
man of  their  respective  tribal  coiuiclls,  for 
and  on  t>ehalf  of  said  tribes,  including  all 
villages,  clans,  and  individual  members 
thereof,  are  hereby  authorized  to  commence 
or  defend  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  an  action  or 
actions  against  each  other  for  the  following 
purposes: 

(a)  For  an  accounting  of  all  sums  collected 
by  said  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  since  the  17th 
day  of  September  1957  as  trader  license  fees 
or  commissions,  lease  proceeds  or  other  sim- 
ilar charges  for  the  doing  of  business  or  the 
use  of  lands  within  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  December  16,  1882,  and  judg- 
ment for  one-half  of  all  sums  so  collected, 
and  not  paid  to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  together  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  compounded  annually. 

(b)  For  the  determination  and  recovery  of 
the  fair  value  of  the  grstzUig  and  agricultural 
use  by  said  Navajo  Tribe  and  its  individual 
members  since  tlie  28th  day  of  September 
1962  of  the  undivided  one-half  interest  of 
the  Hopi  Tribe  in  the  lands  on  said  day 
decreed  to  said  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes 
equally  and  undivided  as  a  Joint- use  area, 
together  with  interest  at  rate  of  6  per 
centiun  per  annum  compounded  annually 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  said  tribes  are 
tenants  in  common  of  said  lands. 

(c)  For  the  adjudication  of  any  claims 
that  either  said  Hopi  or  Navajo  Tribe  may 
have  against  the  other  for  damages  to  the 
lands  to  which  title  was  quieted  as  aforesaid 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  in  aald  tribes,  share  and 
share  alike,  subject  to  the  trust  title  of  the 
United  States,  without  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  said  tribes  are  tenants 
in  common  of  said  lands.  Said  claims  shall, 
however,  be  limled  to  occurrences  since  the 
establishment  of  grazing  districts  on  said 
lands  tn  the  year  1936,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  Jime  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  984). 

Neither  laches  nor  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any  action 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  existing  claims 
If  commenced  within  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  17.  The  Navajo  Tribe  or  the  Hopl  Tribe 
may  institute  such  further  original  ancillary, 
or  supplementary  actions  against  the  other 
tribe  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
Insure  the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  reservation  lands  of  said  Hopl  and  Navajo 
Indians  by  said  tribes  and  the  members 
thereof,  and  to  fully  accomplish  all  objects 
and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  actions 
may  be  commenced  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Ai\zontk  by 
either  of  said  tribes  against  the  othsr,  act- 
ing through  the  chairman  of  the  respective 
tribal  co\incUs,  for  and  on  behalf  of  aald 
tribes,  including  all  villages,  clans,  and  In- 
dividual memliers  thereof. 

8BC.  18.  The  United  Stotes  shall  not  be  an 
indispensable  party  to  any  action  or  actions 
commenced  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  by  the  court  shall  not  be 


regarded  as  a  claim  or  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  19.  All  applicable  provisional  and  final 
remedies  and  special  proceedings  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
and  all  other  remedies  and  processes  avail- 
able for  the  enforcement  and  collection  of 
judgments  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  In  the  enforce- 
ment and  collection  of  judgments  obtained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  20.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  sxirvey  and 
monument  the  boundaries  of  the  Hopi  In- 
dian Reservation  as  defined  in  sections  6  and 
7  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  21.  The  members  of  the  Hopl  Indian 
Tribe  shall  have  perjjetual  use  of  Cliff  Spring 
as  shown  on  USGS  7^4  minute  Q\iad  named 
Toh  Ne  Zhonnle  Spring,  Arizona,  Navajo 
County,  dated  1968;  and  located  1,250  feet 
west  and  200  feet  south  of  the  Intersection 
of  36  degrees,  17  minutes,  30  seconds  north 
latitude  and  110  degrees,  9  minutes  west 
longitude,  as  a  shrine  for  religious  ceremonial 
purposes,  together  with  the  right  to  gather 
branches  of  fir  trees  growing  within  a  2-mlle 
radius  of  said  spring  for  xrse  in  such  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  the  further  right  of 
ingress,  egress,  and  regress  between  the  Hopi 
Reservation  and  said  spring.  The  Hopi  Tribe 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  fence  said  spring 
upon  the  boundary  line  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  36  degrees,  17 
minutes,  30  seconds  north  latitude  600  feet 
west  of  its  intersection  with  110  degrees,  9 
minutes  west  longitude,  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; 

thence,  north  46  degrees  west,  600  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  rim  top  at  elevation  6,900  feet; 

thence  southwesterly  1,200  feet  (in  a 
straight  line)  foUowtng  the  6,900  feet  con- 
tour; 

thence  south  46  degrees  east,  600  feet; 

thence  north  38  degrees  east,  1,300  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  23.8  acres  more  or 
less:  Provided,  That  if  and  when  said  spring 
is  fenced  the  Hopi  Trllje  shall  pipe  the  water 
therefrom  to  the  edge  of  the  boundary  as 
herelnatKtve  described  for  the  use  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  The  natural  stand  of  fir 
trees  within  said  2-mlle  radius  shall  be  con- 
served for  such  religious  purposes. 

Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained in  this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  make  reasonable 
provision  for  the  use  and  right  of  access  to 
identified  religious  shrines  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  Indians  for  the  members  of  each 
tribe  on  the  reservation  of  the  other  tribe. 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  provisions  to  any  person, 
entity  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  24.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprlaited 
not  to  exceed  $28,000,000. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  this  Adl,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. 

Mr.  MEEDS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chsilrman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendmoit  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  pcrint. 

"nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZNDMXNT    OITXBXD    BT    US.    OWZN8 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  reed  a£  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  XIr.  Owkns:  Page 
19,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  not  to  ex- 
ceed 250,000  acree  of  public  lands  within  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  States  of  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico  to  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  fair  market  value  for  such 
lands  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  lands  shaU,  if  possible,  be  con- 
tiguous or  adjacent  to  the  existing  Navajo 
reservation  and  title  shall  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe. 

Technical  Amendment:  Page  18,  line  10, 
immediately  after  "Sec.  10"  Insert  "(a)". 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  I  discussed  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  It  would 
provide  up  to  an  additional  250,000  acres 
of  land  on  which  those  members  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe  who  are  required  to 
be  moved  might  be  allowed  to  settle, 
should  the  Navajo  decide  to  buy  this  ad- 
ditional land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
speaks  for  itself. 

There  are  allegations,  founded  or  un- 
founded, that  these  800  to  900  families 
w^ch  will  be  required  to  be  moved  tmder 
this  bill  will  have  no  place  to  go  because 
of  the  way  the  15  million  or  16  million 
acres  in  the  Navajo  Reservation  are  al- 
ready divided.  If  so.  this  250,000  acres,  I 
think,  would  solve  that  problem 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  improves  the  bill.  I  think  it 
gives  us  a  better  chance  of  selection,  and 
I  would  just  point  out  that  authority  to 
do  what  the  gentleman  is  now  hoping 
to  be  done  by  amendment  to  this  bill 
is  also  contained  in  the  matter  which 
we  hope  will  be  substituted  for  the  en- 
tire bill  at  the  end  of  the  debate 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  also,  and 
I  state  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    OrrXRED    BT    MB.    OWENS 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read    as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bilr.  Owens:  Page 
24,  strike  out  lines  23  through  26  and  in- 
sert  in   lieu   thereof  the  following: 

Sxc.  20.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  agreement  or  settlement 
reached  imder  authority  of  this  Act,  the 
Secret«u7  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
diracted  to  Immediately  commence  reduc- 
tion of  the  ntunbers  of  au  the  llveetock  now 
being  grazed  upon  the  lands  within  the 
Joint  Use  Area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order 
Reservation  and  complete  such  reductions 
to  carrying  c&pucXty  of  such  lands,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  usual  range  capacity  standards 
as  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  In- 
stitute such  conservation  practices  and 
methods  within  such  area  as  are  necessary 
to  restore  the  grazing  potential  of  such  area 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible.  He  shall, 
in  addition,  upon  determination  of  any  set- 
tlement vmder  authority  of  this  Act,  provide 
for  the  survey,  location  of  monuments,  and 
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fencing  of  boundarlea  of  any  lands  parti- 
tioned under  such  settlement.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  approprUtad  not  to  exceed 
f  10.000,000  to  can7  out  the  ;  provtelon  of 
this  section.  j 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an 
amendment  which  is  aimed  at  solving  a 
very  pressing  problem.  The  courts  have 
determined  that  the  disputed  lands  have 
been  overgrazed  by  approximately  700 
percent  above  their  normal  carrjrlng  ca- 
pacity. 1 

The  court,  in  fact,  in  1$72,  ordered 
that  all  Uvestock  in  the  disputed  lands 
be  withdrawn  in  order  to  allow  the  land 
to  rehabiUtate  itself.  , 

This  is  an  amendment  wplch  carries 
through  with  that  order;  it  Provides  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  xhe  Interior 
to  Institute  conservation  practices  and 
methods  which  will  restore  the  grazing 
potential  with  maximum  feasible  speed 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  Navajo  and  the 
Hopi  share  of  this  disputed  land. 

The  amendment  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization not  to  exceed  $10  million. 

This  is  the  real  heart  of  the  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  bill  which  is 
presently  before  the  committee  passes  or 
whether  the  substitute  by  Mr.  Meeds 
passes,  the  Navajo  living  on  flhis  disputed 
land  will  be  required  to  move,  because 
the  courts  have  ordered  that  all  livestock 
be  removed.  There  is  no  gjrass  left  to 
graze  upon.  The  Navajo  litres  with  his 
Uvestock.  If  the  livestock  !is  removed 
from  this  land,  or  If  the  cattle  and  sheep 
starve,  the  Navajo  will  mote,  and  this 
move  will  be  very  painful,  without  the 
benefits  of  this  bill's  financial  assistance 
provisions.  i 

This  provision  is  an  attepaP*  to  B*^® 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  more  power 
and  more  facility  to  reclaiii  this  land 
so  that  both  the  Navajo  a4d  the  Hopl 
can  enjoy  its  full  use. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  B  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  leglslajtion,  and  I 
support  the  amendment  offfered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Owxws) . 

As  the  gentleman  says,  regardless  of 
what  happens  with  any  of  these  bills,  one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  this  entire 
area  is  land  restoration.  Those  lands  are 
being  overgrazed  to  a  points  as  high  as 
700  percent  in  some  instances.  To  be  in 
the  area  is  to  recognize  the  absolutely 
terrible  condition  of  the  lands  and  their 
inability  to  support  livestocB  in  the  tra- 
ditional ways  of  these  people^ 

So  regardless  of  whether  ft  occurs  on 
Hopi  land  or  Navajo  land,  ilegardless  of 
whether  it  occurs  in  Moencopl  or  on  dis- 
trict 6  land,  restoration  is  badly  neede<l. 
and  I  think  this  is  a  very  v^uable  pait 
of  the  gentleman's  proposal. 

I  will  also.  Mr.  Chalrmat,  point  out 
that  the  authority  to  provide  for  this 
exists  also  in  the  amendmet^  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  which  I  will  offer. 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chalmian.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  minority  side 
has  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qt<e8tlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  OwxwJ5> . 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMIirr  IN  THE  NATTmE  OF  A  SUBSTTTDTE 
OITEXEn  BT  MX.  MEKOS  FOB  THE  COMMrTTEE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUIE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Meeds  for  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

1.  Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That,  (a)  within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  appoint  a  Navajo-Hopl 
Board  of  Arbitration  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Board")  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  and  determination 
of  the  relative  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Tribes  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "parties")  In 
and  to  lands.  Including  surface  and  subsur- 
face right,  lying  within  the  Joint  use  area 
of  the  Hopl  Reservation  established  by  the 
Executive  Order  of  December  16,  1882.  as 
determined  In  the  case  of  Healing  v.  Jones, 
(210  P.  Supp.  125.  D.  Ariz.  1962;  aff'd  TJ.S. 
768,  1983)  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  ^referred 
to  as  the  Healing  case ) :  and  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Hopl  Tribe  or  Hopl  individ- 
uals In  and  to  lands.  Including  surface  and 
subsurface  rights.  lying  within  the  Navajo 
Reservation  created  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  define  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  14,  1934 
(48  Stat.  960) .  The  Board  shaU  be  com- 
posed Of  the  three  members,  one  of  which 
such  chief  judge  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man. No  member  appointed  to  such  Board 
shall  have  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Interests  and  rights 
set  out  In  this  subsection.  Such  chief  judge 
shall  promptly  appoint  a  Board  member  to 
fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur  In  the 
Board's  membership. 

(b)  Members  of  the  BoArd  aball  receive 
compensation  In  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  provided  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  they 
are  engaged  In  the  business  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  allowance,  as  authorized  by 
section  6702  of  title  6  of  the  UiUted  States 
Code.  In  connection  with  their  services  for 
the  Board. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Board  ts 
authorized  to — 

(1)  make  such  niles  and  regulations  as 
It  deems  necessary,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  and 

(2)  request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  information,  person- 
nel, services,  or  materials  It  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  functions;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and  to 
comply  with  such  requests  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(d)  All  Board  members  shall  attend  the 
negotiation  sessions  provided  for  in  section 
3(c)  except  in  the  case  of  Illness  or  other 
extenuating  drcumstancea.  Any  formal  ac- 
tion or  determination  of  the  Board  Shall  re- 
quire the  agreement  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board  members. 

(e)  The  existence  of  the  Board  and  the 
negotiating  teams  eBtatollebed  under  section 
2  shall  terminate  when  the  Board  has  filed 
a  final  report  as  provided  in  sections  3  and 
4,  but  in  no  event  later  than  the  end  of  the 


one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  appoint  a  liaison  representa- 
tive to  the  Board  who  shaU  attend  negotiat- 
ing sessions  and  facilitate  the  provision  of 
InfcH-matlon  and  assistance  requested  by  the 
Board  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(g)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  such  amount  to  be  available  In  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  It  is  ^proprlated  and  In 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  twenty-day  period 
after  appointment  of  the  Board,  the  Board 
shall.  In  writing.  conUct  the  tribal  councils 
of  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  requesting  the 
appointment  by  each  such  council  of  a 
negotiating  team  representing  each  tribe. 
Each  such  team  shall  be  composed  of  an 
odd  number  of  members  (not  exceeding 
seven),  to  be  certified  by  appropriate  resolu- 
tion of  the  respective  tribal  council.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
negotiating  teams,  when  appointed  and  cer- 
tified, shall  have  full  authority  to  bind  the 
respective  tribes  with  respect  to  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  this  Act.  Each  tribal 
councU  shall  promptly  fill  any  vacancy  oc- 
curring on  its  negotiating  team. 

(b)  In  the  event  either  or  both  of  the 
parties  fall  to  appoint  and  certify  a  negoti- 
ating team  under  subsection  (a)  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Board  contacts  the 
tribal  councU  under  such  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  shall  become 
operative. 

(c)  Within  fifteen  days  alter  formal  cer- 
tification of  both  teams  to  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  schedule  the  first  sessions  of 
negotiations  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  Thereafter, 
negotiating  sessions,  conducted  under  g\ilde- 
Unes  established  by  this  Act,  shaU  be  sched- 
uled at  Flagstaff.  Arizona,  or  at  any  other 
place  by  agreement  of  the  Board  and  the 
negotiating  teams,  as  long  as  at  least  one 
session  is  held  biweekly. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  either  or  both  nego- 
tiating teams  fall  to  attend  two  consecutive 
sessions  or.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
either  falls  to  negotiate  In  good  faith,  or  an 
Impasse  In  the  negotiations  is  reached,  the 
provisions  of  section  4(a)  shall  become  op- 
erative. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  within 
a  negotiating  team,  the  majority  of  the  team 
shsil  prevail  and  act  on  behalf  of  the  team 
unless  the  resolution  of  the  tribal  cotincil 
certifying  the  team  sp>eclflcaUy  provides 
otherwise. 

Sxc.  3  (a)  If.  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  first  session  scheduled 
by  the  Board  under  section  2(c)  of  this  Act, 
the  parties  reach  agreement  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  par- 
ties, such  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  nego- 
tiating teams  and  the  members  of  the  Board, 
and  notarized.  The  Board  shall  submit  such 
agreement  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who  shall,  forthwith,  advise 
the  Board  only  on  the  constitutionality  and 
legality  of  any  or  all  provisions  of  such 
agreement.  The  Board  shall  have  limited  dis- 
cretion to  modify  such  agreement  to  con- 
form to  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  to  make  technical  chemges.  The  Board 
shall  provide  the  negotiating  teams  with  cop- 
ies of  such  modified  agreement  for  their  ap- 
proval and  signatures  as  above.  If  the  teams 
approve  and  sign  the  modified  agreement, 
the  Board  shall  transmit  It,  together  with 
a  report  thereon,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  Board  shall  provide  copies 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary, 
each  of  whom  shall  provide  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
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tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b)  If,  within  sixty  days  (excluding  days 
on  which  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  is  not  In  session  because 
of  an  adjournment  for  more  than  three  cal- 
endar days  to  a  day  certain)  after  submis- 
sion of  such  agreement  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  neither  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  passes  a  resolution  disap- 
proving such  agreement,  it  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  and  shall  be  conclu- 
sive and  binding  upon  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Tribes  and  upon  all  other  persons  as  to  the 
rights  and  Interests  In  lands  or  Interests  In 
lands  which  are  determined  and  settled  by 
said  agreement. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  negotiating  teams  fall  to 
reach  agreement  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  session 
scheduled  by  the  Board  under  section  2(c), 
or  if  one  or  both  of  the  parties  Is  In  default 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  2(b)  or  2(c) , 
the  Board  shall,  within  60  days  thereafter, 
devise  a  plan  of  settlement  which  shall  be 
most  reasonable  and  equitable  in  light  of  the 
law  and  circumstances  and  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  set  forth  in  section  6  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  Board.  In  Its  final 
determination,  may  weight  the  default  of 
either  party  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  and 
2(d).  The  Board  shall  then  follow  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  for  agreements  In  section  3 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  plan  shall 
not  be  submitted  to  the  parties  for  their  ap- 
proval. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  pursuant  to  section  3  or  a 
settlement  devised  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  Is  authorized — 

(1)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1918  (40  Stat. 
570;  26  U.S.C.  211).  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  lands  for  the  benefit  of 
either  party  from  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act;  from  the  funds  of  either  party;  or  funds 
under  any  other  authority  of  law.  Such  lands 
shall  be  taken  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  party  for  whom  they 
are  purchased; 

(2)  to'  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  for  the  development  of  a  land  res- 
toration and  reclamation  program  for  lands 
lying  within  the  joint  use  areas  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Reservation; 

(3)  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  for  the  development  of  a  program 
for  removal  and  resettlement  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  of  this  Act; 

(4)  In  the  event  the  subsurface  interests 
underlying  lands  within  the  1882  Joint  use 
area  are  maintained  In  Joint,  undivided  own- 
ership, to  make  temporary  adjustments  In 
the  division  of  income  from  such  subsurface 
interest  or  to  otherwise  temporarily  to  allo- 
cate the  use  of  the  interest  of  either  or  both 
parties  to  such  subsurface  Income;  and 

(5)  to  make  provision  for  a  limited  tenure 
and  use,  and  for  a  phased  removal  of  mem- 
bers of  one  party  from  lands  which  may  be 
partitioned  to  the  other  party:  Provided. 
That  such  limited  tenure  and  use  and  phased 
removal  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  final  settlement. 

fc)  The  authorizations  contained  in  sub- 
section (b)  hereof  shall  be  discretionary 
with  the  Board  and  shall  not  be  construed 
to  represent  any  directive  of  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  section  3,  the 
parties  may  make  any  provision  In  such 
agreement  which  is  not  Inconsistent  writh 
existing  law.  No  such  agreement  nor  any 
provision  In  It  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  private  property 
compensable  under  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  a  settlement 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Board  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  guided  by  the 
following : 


(1)  The  Hopl  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Healing  case,  have 
a  joint,  undivided,  and  equal  Interest  In  and 
to  all  of  the  1882  Joint  use  area. 

(3)  Any  division  or  partition  of  the  Joint 
use  area  which  results  In  a  less  than  equal 
share  to  one  party  shall  be  fully  and  finally 
compensable  to  such  party  by  the  other 
party  or  out  of  appropriations  hereinafter 
provided  or  both,  except  that  any  such  com- 
pensation from  the  appropriation  provided 
shall  not  prejudice  the  right  of  the  compen- 
sated party  to  share  equitably  in  the  re- 
maining portion  of  such  appropriation  im- 
less  Imposed  as  a  sanction  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)  or  2(d)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  rights  and  Interests  of  the  Hopl 
Tribe  in  and  to  the  exclusive  Hopl  Reserva- 
tion defined  In  the  Healing  case  shall  not 
be  reduced  or  limited  In  any  manner. 

(4)  Undue  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
disruption  shall  be  avoided  Insofar  as  rea- 
sonably practicable. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  section,  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  in  such  manner 
as  will  be  most  beneficial.  In  terms  of  long- 
term  social  and  economic  development,  to 
members  of  both  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes 
living  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Reservation  established  by  the  Executive 
Order  of  December  16,  1882. 

(6)  In  any  division  of  the  surface  rights 
to  the  1882  Joint  use  area,  reasonable  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  the  use  and  right  of 
access  to  Identified  religious  shrines  of  either 
party  on  the  portion  allocated  to  the  other 
party,  and  for  the  reasonable  availability  of 
and  access  to  water,  firewood,  and  grazing 
resources  such  as  to  render  the  surface  use 
of  both  parties  viable. 

(7)  Any  claim  the  Hopl  Tribe  may  have 
against  the  Navajo  Tribe  for  an  accounting  of 
all  sums  collected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  since 
September  28,  1962,  as  trader  license  fees  or 
commissions,  lease  rentals  or  proceeds,  or 
other  similar  charges  for  doing  business  on, 
or  the  use  of,  lands  within  the  Executive 
Order  Reservation  of  December  16,  1882,  Is 
for  a  one-half  share  In  such  sums.  The  set- 
tlement may  provide  for  satisfaction  of  such 
claims  or  for  adjudication  of  such  claims,  In 
which  case  the  Hopl  Tribe  is  authorized  to 
commence  an  action  against  the  Navajo 
Tribe  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona  with  any  interest 
on  an  award  by  such  court  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

(8)  Pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1934  (48  Stat.  960) ,  provision 
shall  be  made  for  the  partition  and  alloca- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  in  lands  to  the 
Hopl  Tribe  or  Hopl  individuals  In  the  so- 
called  Moencopl  Area  of  the  1934  Navajo 
Reeervation.  which  such  provision  shall  take 
into  consideration  the — 

(A)  number  of  Hopl  residing  within  such 
area  on  June  14.  1934; 

(B)  number  of  direct  descendants  of  such 
Hopls  residing  in  such  area  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act; 

(C)  existing  Hopl-Navajo  dwelling  patterns 
In  such  area; 

(D)  access  to  and  availability  of  firewood, 
water,  and  grazing  resources; 

(E)  necessity  of  a  corridor  to  the  major 
portion  of  the  Hopl  Reservation;  and 

(F)  contiguity  and  unity  of  lands  parti- 
tioned to  the  Hopl  Tribe  or  Individuals.  Any 
lands  apportioned  to  the  Hopl  Tribe  or  in- 
dividuals shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Hopl  Reservation  and  administered  by  the 
Hopl  Tribe. 

Sec.  7.  Any  settlement  accomplished  under 
section  3  or  4  of  this  Act  which  necessitates 
the  resettlement  of  members  of  one  party 
from  lands  apportioned  to  the  cuther  party 
shall  provide  for — 

(1)  the  avaUabUlty  of  lands  for  resettle- 
ment; 


(2)  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  reset- 
tlement to  avoid  undue  social,  economic,  and 
c\Utural  disruption; 

(3)  funds  for  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
or  family  vmlts  subject  to  resettlement; 

(4)  expenses  of  resettlement;  and 

(5)  purchase  of  nonmovable  improvements 
of  individuals  subject  to  resettlement. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  section  7 — 

( 1 )  The  United  States  shall  purchase  from 
the  head  of  each  Navajo  or  Hopl  household, 
who  is  required  to  resettle  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  settlement  under  section 
3  or  4  of  this  Act,  the  habitation  and  other 
Improvements  owned  by  him  on  the  area 
from  which  he  Is  required  to  move.  The  pur- 
chase price  shall  be  the  fair  martcet  value  of 
such  habitation  and  Improvements. 

(2)  In  addition  to  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(A)  reimburse  each  head  of  a  household, 
whose  family  is  moved  pursuant  to  any  set- 
tlement under  section  3  or  4  of  this  Act,  for 
his  actual  reasonable  moving  expenses  as  If 
he  were  a  displaced  person  under  section  202 
o^  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1884) ; 

"(B)  pay  to  each  head  of  a  household, 
whose  family  Is  mpved  pursuant  to  any  set- 
tlement under  section  3  or  4  of  this  Act,  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  habitation  and  improve- 
ments purchased  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
section,  equals  the  reasonable  cost  of  a  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  replacement  dwelling 
adequate  to  accommodate  such  displaced 
household:  Provided,  That  the  additional 
payment  authorized  by  this  subparagraph 
(B)  ahaU  not  exceed  (16.000  for  a  house- 
hold of  three  or  less  and  not  more  than  $20.- 
000  for  a  household  of  four  or  more:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  additional  payment 
authorized  by  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  displaced  person  who  pur- 
chases and  accupies  such  replacement  dwell- 
ing not  later  than  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  he 
receives  from  the  Secretary  final  payment  for 
the  habitation  and  Improvements  purchased 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  or  on 
which  he  moves  from  such  habitation,  which- 
ever U  the  later  date.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  require  a  displaced  person  to  oc- 
cupy a  dwelling  with  a  higher  degree  of  safety 
and  sanitation  than  he  desires. 

(3)  In  implementing  paragraphs  (2)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  standards  consistent  with  those 
established  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acqulstion  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  dwellings  and  other  Improvements  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  thU  section  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  sees  fit.  Including  reeale  of  such 
Improvements  to  members  of  the  tribe  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  area  at  prices  no 
higher  than  their  acquisition  costs.  Proceeds 
from  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Umted  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  9.  Any  lands  or  Interests  in  lands  par- 
titioned or  purchased  as  In-Ueu  lands  here- 
under sh8llW>e  taken  'jy  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  tribe  to  which  such  lands  are 
partitioned  or  for  which  such  lands  are  pur- 
chased and  shall  become  a  part  of  the  reser- 
vation of  such  tribe. 

Sic.  10.  In  the  event  the  subsurface  rights 
to  lands  partitioned  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  left  In  Joint  ownership,  such  In- 
terests shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  Joint-use  basis  with  any  develop- 
ment thereof  being  subject  to  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  Costs  of  such  development  shall 
be  shared  by  ^th  parties  and  the  net  income 
derived  from  such  development  shall  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Secretary  to  the  parties  on 
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the  b*sU  ot  any  percentac«  f0nn\il*  agreed 
txpon  or  set  in  tbe  ■etUemenU 

Sec.  11.  NotwlthBtandlnc  anjr  otber  pron- 
alon  of  thl«  Act,  the  Secrotanr  is  autborlaett 
to  aUot  in  Mwemlty  to  indtTidtuJ  Palute  In- 
diana, not  now  members  of  tbe  (Iftvajo  Indian 
Tribe,  who  are  located  wlthla  tbe  area  de- 
scribed in  tbe  Act  of  June  14,  1084,  and  who 
were  located  wltbln  said  are«i  or  are  direct 
descendants  of  Palute  Indians  wbo  were  lo- 
cated wltbln  said  area  on  tbe  date  of  sucb 
Act,  land  in  quantities  as  apecilled  In  tbe  Act 
of  February  8.  1887  (34  SUt.  888),  and  pa- 
tents shall  be  Issued  to  tbem  |or  sucb  lands 
In  tbe  manner  and  with  the  restrictions  as 
provided  In  sections  I,  6,  and  6  of  that  Act. 

Sic.  12.  Subsequent  to  tbe  partition  of  tbe 
surface  of  any  land  by  a  settlement  reached 
or  determined  under  authority  of  section  3 
or  4  of  this  Act,  tbe  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay 
to  tbe  Hopl  Tribe,  from  the  date  of  such 
partition,  fair  rental  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  for  all  Navajo  Indians  use  of 
lands  partitioned  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the 
Hopl  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
from  the  date  of  such  partition,  fair  rental 
value  as  determined  by  ttie  Secretary  for  all 
Hopi  Indian  use  of  lands  partitioned  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe. 

Sbc.  13.  Slther  party  may  Institute  any 
original,  ancillary,  or  supplemtntary  actions 
against  tbe  other  party  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  insure  quiet  and  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  the  reservation  lands  of  said 
party  and  the  members  therecf  and  fully  to 
aocompllab  the  objects  and  pxlrpoaes  of  any 
settlement  reached  under  section  3  or  4  of 
this  Act.  Sucb  actions  may  be  eonunenced  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  by  either  ot  said  parties 
against  the  other,  acting  throtigh  the  Chair- 
man of  the  respective  tribal  cooncils,  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  tribes,  including  all  villages, 
clans,  and  individual  members  thereof. 

Sxc.  14.  The  United  States  ■bsOl  not  be  an 
indispensable  party  to  any  action  or  actions 
commenced  under  authority  ol  this  Act  and 
any  Judgement  or  judgments  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  claim  or  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Sxc.  15.  All  applicable  provisions  and  final 
remedies  provided  for  by  the  Federal  Builes  of 
ClvU  Procedure  and  all  other  remedies  and 
processes  available  for  enforceaaent  and  col- 
lection of  judgments  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  may  be  u^ed  in  the  en- 
forcement of  judgments  obtained  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  4(b)  of  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  tao.OOO.OOO.  The 
Secretary  may  use  such  sums  to  make  a  loan 
or  loans  to  either  or  both  parties,  to  be  used 
by  such  party  or  parties  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  of  settlement  reached  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act,  or  pursuant  to  a  settle- 
ment devised  under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  loan  or  loans  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectloil  shall  be  re- 
paid to  tbe  United  States  by*  the  party  to 
whom  the  funds  are  loaned,  and  they  shall 
not  bear  interest.  The  loan  shall  be  repaid 
from  the  borrowing  party's  annual  share  of 
earnings  from  the  subsurface  rights  within 
the  1883  Joint  use  area,  unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary:  t*rovided.  That 
the  minimum  amount  to  be  repaid  each  year 
shall  be  $MO,000  for  each  such  loan. 

Sec.  17.  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  8  an*  for  the  pvir- 
poee  of  any  compensation  which  may  beome 
payable  (mrsuant  to  the  pro-ilsions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceiBd  $30,000,000. 

3.  Strike  all  of  the  title  of  4Jl.  10337  and 
insert  in  lieu,  the  following:   ' 

"To  provide  for  the  medlatlcfa  and  arbitra- 
tion of  the  conflicting  Interesl*  of  the  Nava- 
jo and  Hopl  Indian  Tribes  ini  and  to  lands 
lying  within  the  joint  use  ar^a  of  the  Hopl 


ReservaUon  established  by  the  Executive 
Order  of  December  16.  1883,  and  to  lands  ly- 
iDig  within  the  'Navajo  Reservation  created 
by  the  Act  of  June  14,  1934,  and  for  other 
purpoeea." 

Mr.  MEEDS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not 
my  intent  to  take  at  this  time  the  full 
5  minutes,  but  I  do  think  it  is  necessary 
to  discuss  Just  briefly  what  the  sub- 
stitute wUl  do. 

The  court  at  the  outset  will  be  re- 
quired to  appoint  three  arbitrators  who 
will  serve  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  time  with  both  parties.  After  that,  of 
course,  the  tribes  themselves  wUl  select 
their  own  negotiators,  not  more  than 
seven,  an  uneven  number.  They  and  the 
three  arbitrator-negotiators  appointed 
by  the  court  wUl  sit  in  negotiation  for 
up  to  180  days.  They  have  all  of  the  tools 
we  have  mentioned  to  arrive  at  some 
kind  of  an  agreement. 

If  an  agreement  is  achieved  between 
the  negotiating  parties,  that  agreement 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  technlctil  changes  and  conform- 
ing changes  only  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
Congress  where  it  will  lie  for  60  days, 
and  then,  if  not  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  will  become  the  final  settlement. 

The  same  process  will  be  followed  if  it 
does  not  reach  settlement.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  arbitration  which  will  take 
place  in  180  days  and,  with  the  parties 
having  failed  to  reach  their  agreement, 
the  arbitrators  within  60  days  of  that 
time  will  make  the  final  and  binding 
decision,  which  is  subject  again  to  the 
minor  technical  changes  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  will  he  60  days  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

We  have  provided  all  of  the  tools  that 
should  be  necessary  in  this  legislation, 
but  what  we  have  not  done  in  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  prejudge  this  matter.  We 
have  not  said,  as  the  committee  bill  does, 
that  the  court  must  divide  the  land  in 
half  and  give  half  to  each  of  the  par- 
ties. As  I  s£dd  before,  that  may  well  be 
what  the  arbitrators  will  do  and  what 
the  negotiators  themselves  will  do,  but 
the  loici  is  we  are  not  telling  the  arbitra- 
tors or  the  negotiators  that  is  what  they 
have  to  do. 

This  provides  money  for  a  loan  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur- 
chase of  adjoining  or  new  lands  for  re- 
settlement, and  It  provides  that  money 
must  be  repaid  by  the  advantaged  party. 
It  provides  money  for  moving  expenses, 
as  does  the  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  and  it  does  many  other 
things,  but  the  most  Important  provision 
In  this  measure  Is  that  180  days  after 
they  start  negotiating,  if  they  have  not 
achieved  a  settlement  among  themselves, 
it  is  going  to  be  achieved  by  the  arbitra- 
tors. 


We  have  heard  today  that  they  have 
been  arguing  about  this  for  100  years, 
and  they  have.  We  have  heard  that  if 
the  parties  could  have  settled  It,  they 
would  have.  Under  the  conditions  that 
have  existed  I  think  it  is  true,  also,  but 
those  conditions  were  never  that  time 
when  the  Navajos  had  to  say  we  either 
make  our  settlement  now  or  it  will  be 
imposed  on  us.  They  have  never  been 
under  that  stricture,  and  this  legislation 
will  put  them  under  that  stricture.  T 
submit  that  we  owe  them  this  6  addi- 
tional months  that  it  will  take  to  try  to 
work  this  out  themselves. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  they  can,  be- 
cause no  one  can,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  we  should  give  them  this  ad- 
ditional time,  because  any  settlement 
they  agree  upon  stands  a  very  good  like- 
lihood of  being  carried  out  without  blood- 
shed, and  I  submit  that  is  extremely  lm> 
portant. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?    

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUBER.  There  is  something  I  am 
confused  about.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  Hopi  owns  these  lands, 
how  can  arbitrators  come  up  with  some 
other  conclusion  and  say  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  "You  are  not  the  top  dog  in  the 
country."  How  can  they  say  that? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Healing  against  Jones  deter- 
mined that  the  Hopi  and  Navajos  had  a 
joint  and  imdlvided  one-half  interest  in 
the  1882  joint  use  area. 

In  the  Joint  use  area,  not  the  entire 
1882  area,  but  the  joint  use  area  out- 
side the  white  portion  there  on  the  map 
and  they  said  they  did  not  have  authorit. 
to  partition.  That  land  could  be  parti- 
tioned by  the  arbitrators  rather  than  by 
the  court. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  think  the  difficulty 
Is  the  Court  did  not  rule  that  they  are 
entitled  to  half  the  land,  they  said  they 
were  entitled  to  a  one-half  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lujan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  the  additional  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is 
stating  It  accurately.  The  Court  said  they 
had  a  joint  and  undivided  one-half  inter- 
est, and  that  It  Is  an  Interest  In  land.  It 
is  not  the  actual  land  Itself.  The  Court 
could  have,  if  we  had  empowered  them 
to  partition  the  land,  the  Court  could 
have  reached  a  decision  for  giving  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  to  the  Hopl  and  three 
quarters  to  the  Navajo,  and  required  the 
Navajo  to  compensate  the  Hopl,  as  I  see 
It.        

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  suppose  the 
arbitrator  decide  that  It  is  all  going  to 
go  to  the  Navajos?  If  they  are  going  to 
make  a  decision  they  could  make  that 
decision.  Then  what  happens  to  the 
rights  of  the  Hopis  that  the  Supreme 
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Court  has  already  said  exist?  Can  the 
arbitrators  decide  in  their  decision  that 
there  are  no  rights  to  the  Hopi  Nation? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  think 
that  would  happen. 

Mr.  HUBER.  That  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  they  violate  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Hopl,  the  Hopl 
would  still  have  the  right  to  go  to  the 
court. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  could  happen,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  viable  alternatives  imder  this  sub- 
stitute, as  I  imderstand  it.  It  could  range 
all  the  way  from  saying,  "Get  the  8,000 
Navajo  off  of  there,"  or,  "Let  the  Navajo 
purchase  the  land  from  tbe  Hopl."  With 
those  two  extremes  they  can  make  any 
combination  thereof.  The  Hopis,  of 
course,  if  they  were  therefore  to  have  to 
be  compensated  by  the  Navajo,  but,  by 
the  same  token,  if  all  the  land  is  going 
to  the  Hopi  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
Navajo  for  it,  and  there  is  provision  in 
the  bill  as  to  how  those  Interests  can  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  hysterical  opposition  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  substitute  amendment,  and  I 
also  recognize  that  without  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  is  convinced  that  this  is  the 
viable  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  will  simply,  I  guess,  speak  from  my 
own  personal  experience  with  both  of  the 
tribes  Involved,  and  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  for  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  that  both  of  these  tribes 
are  absolutely  convinced  of  the  Justice  of 
their  own  positions.  And  so  the  6  months 
that  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
provides  in  his  substitute,  although  it 
may  be  equitable  and  reasonable,  is,  I 
say,  absolutely  meaningless.  We  might  as 
well  go  right  to  the  arbitration,  because 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  any  yielding.  In 
order  for  the  Navajo  to  negotiate  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  to  give 
up  something  they  have.  In  order  for  the 
Hopl  to  negotiate  they  have  to  agree  to 
take  money  Instead  of  land.  That  has 
been  tried  and  tried  again.  It  has  been 
tried  in  an  organized  fashion  since  1962. 
It  has  been  tried  through  structured  or- 
ganizations since  1964,  and  it  Just  is  not 
working. 

The  Navajo  in  effect  has  told  the  Hc^l, 
the  BIA,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  that 
that  cannot  work,  and  to  pull  up  the 
ladder;  that  they  are  not  about  to  give 
up  anything. 

So  any  arbitration  would  have  to  be  a 
deviation  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. That  is  why  the  Owens  bill  calls  for 
a  50-50  undivided  division  of  the  land, 
because  that  Is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said. 

That  is  why  there  are  those  of  us  who 
have  urged  the  Hopis  not  to  take  up  tiie 
tomahawk,  not  to  bum,  not  to  kill  cattle, 


not  to  mutilate  sheep,  those  of  us  who 
have  urged  them  to  work  within  the  ju- 
dicial bounds  as  provided  by  law.  And 
when  they  complied  with  this  and  com- 
plied with  the  law,  and  they  won,  they  are 
now  told  that  they  cannot  have  it;  that. 
In  effect,  our  system  of  Justice  only  ap- 
plies to  the  white  man,  to  the  non- 
Indian. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  of  equity, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  simply  tell  the 
Members  that,  again  imderstandlng 
fully  the  palatablllty  of  saying:  "You 
people  work  It  out,"  they  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  situations  that 
are  not  workable,  and  this  Is  one  that  is 
going  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  arbi- 
trators. The  arbitrators  are  going  to  have 
the  power  to  dispose,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  pointed  out  under  cross- 
examination,  of  the  rights  which  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  the  Hopis,  ob- 
viously with  no  more  background  than 
the  court  itself  has,  and  that  is  clearly  a 
subversion  of  Justice. 

Yes.  It  Is  unpalatable  to  most  people, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  move  them 
if  justice  is  to  be  served.  It  Is  just  an  un- 
palatable to  deny  people  the  use  of  their 
own  land  just  because  they  are  outnum- 
bered, and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  not  the  arbitrators,  even  though 
imder  the  substitute  offered,  not  neces- 
sarily be  bound  to  divide  the  land  flfty- 
fifty,  but  would  they  not  have  to  con- 
sider the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
decreed  that  the  two  tribes  own  the  land 
in  division?  According  to  the  law.  I  think 
in  most  jurisdictions  that  would  result 
in  a  50-50  partition  In  kind.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  arbitrators 
would  have  that  Supreme  Court  decision 
as  a  guideline? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman.  If  that  Is  his  desire,  of 
course,  it  does  not  say  anything  In  the 
substitute  about  that.  But  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  Owens  bill  Is  ex- 
actly that,  by  permitting  the  court  to 
partition  and  take  Into  consideration  not 
only  the  Supreme  Court  decision  but  the 
district  court  decision,  which  In  effect  is 
the  manner  of  implementing  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  There  Is  nothing 
In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  no  criterion,  as  he  said  very 
accurately,  no  requirement  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  even  be  referred  to 
by  the  arbitrator.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  a  tremendous  abandonment  of  our 
responsibility.  We  have  dealt  with  this 
thing,  but  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee lived  with  It  for  20-some  years. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
literally  lived  with  It  for  3  years.  Even 
we  are  divided.  What  Is  going  to  happen? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stkiger 
of  Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  another  question.  Could  the 
gentleman  explain  this?  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor of  the  substitute  could,  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  have  the  facts  on  the 
subsUtute.  As  I  understand  it,  three  ar- 
bitrators will  be  appointed  by  the  court 
and  seven  additional  arbitrators  by  the 
parties;  Is  that  correct?  There  will  be  10 
arbitrators.  If  so,  how  would  the  addi- 
tional seven  arbitrators  be  chosen? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

There  are  only  three  arbitrators.  Those 
are  chosen  by  the  court.  There  Is  an  un- 
even number  of  Hopis  and  an  uneven 
number  of  Navajos  up  to  seven  who  are 
appointed  by  the  tribal  authorities  as 
negotiators.  They  meet  with  the 
arbitrators. 

Mr.  TREEN.  But  the  vote  would  be  by 
the  arbitrators  alone,  those  three  men? 
They^ould  have  the  power  of  decision? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  U  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  not  in  the  first  stage  dur- 
ing the  180  days.  The  votes  will  be  made 
all  by  the  negotiators.  If  a  majority  of 
the  negotiators  on  the  Navajo  side  want 
this  solution  and  a  majority  of  the  Hopis 
agree  to  the  same,  then  they  have  a  bar- 
gain. The  arbitrators  are  not  Involved  at 
that  point.  It  Is  only  when  they  cannot 
agree  that  then  the  three  arbitrators 
make  the  decision. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  arbitrators  divide  this  land  on 
any  basis  except  50-50,  would  they  not  be 
overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  That  would  be 
exactly  my  definition  of  what  would  hap- 
pen. It  would  be  the  only  possible  cir- 
cumvention of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, and  it  would  be  done  in  the  name  of 
expedience,  I  wiU  teU  the  gentleman  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  Is  not  worthy  of 
this  body.  Recognizing  the  desirability  of 
their  working  it  out  themselves,  I  will  tell 
the  Members  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 
It  is  going  to  be  arbitrated.  We  are  do- 
ing that  right  now  In  the  most  equitable 
fashion  In  conformity  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  after  a  lot  of  inten- 
sive discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  this 
perhaps  in  an  equation  that  will  be 
understood  by  all,  even  those  who  have 
not  any  Indians  in  their  districts. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  politi- 
cal considerations  Involved  In  this,  as  is 
very  natural  but  I  will  simply  advise  the 
Members  that  both  the  Senators  from  the 
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State  of  Arizona  have  strong  y  endorsed 
the  Owens  bill.  In  fact  they  have  intro- 
duced a  Bimilftr  bill  and  the  Members 
have  received  correspondence  from  them 
on  It.  Senator  Qoldwatir  ts  funning  for 
reelection  and  the  only  possible  result 
of  backing  the  Owens  bill  wl]l  be  to  an- 
tagonize the  Indians,  an6.  th^t  is  a  sig- 
nificant body  to  antagonize,  but  from  his 
lifetime  understanding  of  this  problem 
he  is  brought  to  the  concliislon  that  this 
is  the  only  just  solution.  I  hppe  we  will 
appreciate  his  potential  sacrifice  in  this 
matter  and  understand  this  (problem  is 
very  real.  , 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chalrmani  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  t»  comment 
flrst  on  the  point  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Arizona  delegation  Is  divided, 
even  as  the  committee  was  divided  on 
this  matter.  It  indicates  how  close  this 
sitiiation  Is.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
CMr.  CoiTLAN)  and  I  favor  the  Meeds 
substitute,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Stkigkr)  ,  and,  I  understand, 
our  other  colleague  (Mr.  Rhodes),  plus 
the  two  Arizona  Senate  colleagues,  are  in 
favor  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  did  want  to  clarify  the  p^int  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nortli  Carolina 
a  minute  ago.  In  the  first  plaee,  there  is 
no  absolute  right  to  50  percent  of  the 
land  under  the  Court  decision.  What 
there  is  is  a  50-percent  right  to  the  un- 
divided interest  in  the  land;  and  that 
could  be  in  fee  or  In  money  oP  any  other 
division  the  Court  wants  to  direct.  I  call 
attention  to  section  6,  subsection  (2) ,  of 
the  Meeds  substitute  in  which  It  Is  said : 
(2)  Any  dlTtslon  or  partition  4f  the  Joint 
uoe  area  which  reeulta  In  a  leai  than  equal 
share  to  one  party  shall  be  fully  and  finally 
oompenaable  to  such  party  by  the  other 
party  or  out  of  appropriations  hereinafter 
provided  or  both,  except  that  any  such  oom- 
pensation  from  the  approprlatloin  provided 
shall  not  prejudice  the  right  of  tfte  conqwn- 
sated  party  to  share  equitably  In  the  re- 
maining portion  of  such  appropriation  un- 
less impoeed  a*  a  sanction  pursufmt  to  sec- 
tion a(b)  or  a(d)  of  this  Act. 

So  If  the  arbitrators  decide  that  the 
fair  decision  Is  to  give  more  lind  to  the 
Navajos,  then  we  can  have  the  Navajos 
pay  more  money  to  the  Hopii  to  make 
up  or  we  can  have  an  appropriation  to 
take  up  the  difference. 

As  I  said  in  general  debate,,  these  are 
two  good  proposals.  Each  will  ^ork.  The 
Owens  suggestions  are  based  On  an  im- 
mediate and  perhaps  a  harsh  applica- 
tion of  the  Court  decision.  The  Meeds  so- 
lution Is  one  that  forces  the  parties  to 
go  one  last  time  to  the  conference  table 
to  see  If  they  can  work  It  out  together. 

There  Is  this  concern  that  loiplement- 
ing  the  Court  decision  mlgh^  be  con- 
strued as  a  taking  of  Navajo  l^nd  in  the 
Moencopi  area,  in  which  case  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  stuck  witl^  $10  mil- 
lion or  more  payment.  There  w^  silso  be 
additional  relocation  costs  i|nder  the 
committee  bill  as  against  t|ie  Meeds 
substitute. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  u*ge  a  vote 
for  the  Meeds  substitute  and  afainst  the 
committee  bill. 


AlCENSMrKT  OrTEKXD  BT  MS.  LOJAN  TO  THX 
AMENDMENT  TS  THX  NATXTRK  Or  A  SXnSTI- 
TXTTE    OnnCRXD   BT    MX.    MXXDfl   FOX   TKK   COM- 

Mrrrxx  amxnsmxmt  in  thx  natukx  or  a 

SUBS  I'll  UTX 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
for  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mxxds  for  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

In  section  4.  (a),  after  the  flrst  appear- 
ance of  the  word  "shall",  strike  the  comma 
and  the  words  "within  60  days  thereafter  ", 
and  insert  the  following:  "within  fifteen 
days  hold  a  hearing.  At  such  hearing  the 
parties  shall  present  such  evidence  as  shall 
be  relevant  and  material  to  aid  the  Board 
m  devising  a  plan  of  settlement.  The  Board 
shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  and  examine  witnesses  and  re- 
ceive evidence.  Such  hearing  to  conclude 
within  fifteen  days  from  its  commencement. 
The  Board  shall,  within  60  days  after  the 
close  of  the  hearings," 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Meed 
substitute  now  calls  for  180  days  of  hear- 
ings and  negotiations.  After  that,  the 
Board  would  come  up  with  its  own  rec- 
ommendations, within  60  days.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  here  is  In  between  these 
two  periods,  the  180  days  while  the  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on  and  the  final  60 
days  when  the  decision  is  being  made, 
is  to  insert  an  extra  15  days  In  there  so 
that  each  tribe  can  come  before  the 
Board  and  have  Its  final  say-so  In  court, 
so  to  speak. 

It  is  not  an  extensive  amount  of  time. 
It  win  add,  of  course,  a  total  of  30  days 
probably  at  the  maximum.  I  think  that 
this  time  can  very  well  be  used  by  both 
tribes  to  sum  up  their  case  and  present 
some  legal  arguments  that  might  be  nec- 
essary. That  is  the  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 

I  oppose  this  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary.  The  provision  for  180 
days  of  negotiations  is  ample  for  the 
arbitrators  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  facts.  In  the  event  they  should  have 
to  invoke  the  sanctions  and  begin  the 
arbitration  sooner  than  180  days  upon 
default  of  one  of  the  parties,  they  still 
have  60  days  before  they  have  to  reach 
that  arbitration  settlement.  I  think  that 
is  ample  time  and  ample  authority  under 
the  bill  to  have  hearings  and  call  wit- 
nesses, to  obtain  all  the  information  that 
they  will  need  to  reach  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment. 

So  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute.  I  just  point  out 
that  one  of  my  major  objections  to  the 
substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  the  delay  in  the  inevitable  final 
point,  which  Is  arbitration. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for 
15  days,  but  it  is  just  prolonging  the  in- 
evitable, which  is  arbitration;  so  I  would 


suggest  it  does  nothing  to  add  to  the 
main  bill  or  the  substitute.  Therefore,  I 
oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lttjan)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Mexbs)  for  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute was  rejected. 

AMKKDMKNT  OFFKXXO  BT  MR.  LUJAN  TO  THX 
AMXNDMXNT  in  THX  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrrXRED  BT  MX.  MXEOS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
AMXNDMXNT  IN  THX  NATURX  OF  A  STTB- 
SriTUTK 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Meeds  for  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujan  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mxxds  for  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 
Section  13,  after  the  last  word  of  that  sec- 
tion, "thereof.",  strike  the  period  and  Insert 
the  following:  ";  Provided,  however.  That  the 
action  now  pending  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona,  No. 
579  PCT.  among  the  parties  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  appeals  therefrom 
and  any  further  proceedings  therein  shall 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby,  stayed  untU  the 
approval  of  the  settlement  as  set  forth  In 
Sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  bring- 
ing together  two  quarreling  parties  for 
negotiations,  we  should  strive  to  bring 
them  to  the  table  with  clean  hands  and 
with  no  threats  or  pressures  on  either 
party.  There  are  today  pending  In  the 
Arizona  District  Court  certain  actions 
brought  by  the  Hopl  against  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  United  States.  These  ac- 
tions arise  from  the  Healing  against 
Jones  decision  and  seek  to  force  Navajo 
compliance  and  United  States  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  de- 
cision; yet  the  reason  this  legislation  is 
needed  is  that  the  provisions  of  that  de- 
cision are  impossible  to  meet,  even 
though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
been  working  with  the  Navajos  to  try 
to  meet  them. 

This  amendment  would  stay  all  such 
actions  until  the  settlement  provided  for 
In  this  act  has  been  reached.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  the  settlement  in  itself 
mute  and  negate  all  these  court  actions. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  the  Hopl  Tribe 
Is  attempting  through  these  court  ac- 
tions to  achieve  through  livestock  reduc- 
tion what  it  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
through  congressional  legislation. 

The  removal  of  some  six  to  eight  thou- 
sand Navajo  people  from  their  homes 
simply  by  removing  from  them  their 
herds,  which  are  their  only  means  of 
livelihood;  for  this  to  continue  during 
negotiations  would  drastically  lessen  the 
chances  for  peaceful  settlement  between 
the  tribes. 

I  may  point  out  one  other  thing,  that 
any  time  that  a  leader  would  go  out  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  his  people.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  have  his  people  foUow- 
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Ing  him,  as  he  needs  them  because  he 
might  be  In  jail  because  of  some  con- 
tempt of  court  citation. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  Is  necessary, 
Mr.  CJhalrman,  that  all  of  these  court 
Eictions  be  put  off  to  one  side  until  such 
time  as  this  matter  is  completely  cleared. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  said  that  I  was 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  last 
amendment,  I  must  say  that  I  am  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  have  absolutely  no  business  in 
going  back  and  attempting  to  undo  what 
the  Court  has  done  under  those  supple- 
mentary proceedings  of  Healing  versus 
Jones.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port to  the  committee  and  Chair,  Is  what 
I  consider  not  in  the  spirit  in  which  we 
have  been  conducting  these  proceedings 
up  until  now.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  quash  the  rulings  in 
Healing  versus  Jones,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  properly  reports.  It 
would  perhaps  be  exactly  what  the  Nava- 
jo had  in  mind. 

It  would  quash  the  four  court  orders, 
including  the  contempt  order  which  the 
Navajos  are  now  in  contempt  of  court 
for  not  removing  the  livestock  on  which 
they  have  overgrazed  these  lands  by  70 
percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  tell  the  com- 
mittee that  this  Is  not  only  Interference 
in  separation  of  powers,  but  an  abroga- 
tion of  justice,  and  It  Is  bad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds)  for  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
further  time  of  the  Committee,  but  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds),  I  think  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  Is  a  $500,- 
000  waste,  and  pure  delay.  But  more  than 
that,  It  Is  an  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  decision  which  the  district  court  and 
then  the  Supreme  Court  spent  5  years 
deciding  In  Healing  versus  Jones. 

Mr.  c:!halnnan,  we  know  that  the  feet 
of  both  sides  In  this  dispute  are  set  In 
cement.  We  will  not  get  them  any  closer 
together  than  they  are.  The  Hopls  will 
not  give  up  their  land  for  money.  The 
Navajos  cannot  do  anything  else  other 
than  try  to  get  some  of  that  land,  and 
to  pay  for  It. 

So,  in  essence,  the  arbitrators  will  be 
forced  to  decide  anew,  what  Is  a  fair  mid- 
way point  between  those  two  positions 
of  the  Hopls  and  the  Navajos — the  arbi- 
trators will  be  starting  where  the  three 
judge  panel  was   In  1958.  The  courts 


spent  5  years  determining  the  equities  In 
this  case  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
allow  the  arbitrators  to  redecide  those 
Issues. 

The  Hopls  are  entitled  to  this  land. 
They  have  lived  there  since  the  1600's. 
They  do  not  want  money.  They  want 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says  their  rights 
are,  which  is  to  own  half  of  that  land 
and  to  control  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  folly  indeed 
for  Congress  to  dictate  that  a  three-man 
arbitration  panel  should  be  set  up  to 
override  what  a  three-man  district  court 
and  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  are 
the  rights  of  these  two  parties.  There- 
fore, I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee:  Do  not  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  a  matter  where  you  do 
not  understand  the  sensitivities  and  the 
equities. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  let  us  uphold  the 
Supreme  Court.  Let  us  leave  this  mat- 
ter In  the  hands  of  the  courts  by  defeat- 
ing the  Meeds  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  weis  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  129,  noes  199, 
not  voting  105,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  252] 
AYES— 129 


NOES— 199 


Adams 

Ford 

Moakley 

Addabbo 

Praser 

Moorhead, 

Alexander 

Prey 

Calif. 

Anderson, 

Proehlich 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Calif. 

Gaydos 

Morgan 

Annunzlo 

Glnn 

Natcher 

Armstrong 

Gonzalez 

Nedzl 

Badlllo 

Grasso 

Obey 

Barrett 

Gray 

O'Brien 

Bell 

Grover 

O'Hara 

Bergland 

Gude 

Patten 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Peyser 

Brasco 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Prltchard 

Brlnkley 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rallsback 

Brotzman 

Heinz 

Randall 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hicks 

Rarlck 

Burke,  Pla. 

HUUs 

Rees 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Reuss 

Butler 

Hungate 

Rlegle 

Byron 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rlnaldo 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roe 

Carter 

Kastenmeler 

Rose 

Chlsholm 

Kazen 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Kemp 

Roush 

coums,  HI. 

Koch 

Roybal 

Conlan 

Lagomarslno 

Runnels 

Conte 

Landgrebe 

St  Germain 

Corman 

Leggett 

Sarbanes 

Coughlln 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Cronln 

Lent 

Selberling 

Davis,  8.C. 

Long,  La. 

Spence 

Davis.  Wis. 

Long,  Md. 

Stokes 

DeUenback 

Lujan 

Stratton 

Delliims 

McClory 

Tlernan 

Denbolm 

McCormack 

Traxler 

Dlggs 

Macdonald 

Udall 

DIngeU 

Madden 

Vander  Veen 

Donohue 

Marazlti 

Wampler 

Dulskl 

Matbls,  Oa. 

WUUams 

Erlenbom 

Mayne 

Wolff 

Flood 

Meeds 

Wright 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Yatron 

Flynt 

Mink 

Abdnor 

Gunter 

Roberts 

Abzug 

Guyer 

Robinson.  Va 

Anderson.  111. 

Haley 

BoblEon.  N.T. 

Andrews.  N.C 

Hammer- 

Rodlno 

Archer 

schmldt 

Rogers 

Ashbrook 

Hanna 

Roncailo,  Wye 

Ashley 

Hanraban 

Rousselot 

Baralls 

Harrington 

Roy 

Baker 

Harsha 

Ruppe 

Bauman 

Hastings 

Ruth 

Bennett 

Henderson 

Sandman 

Blaggl 

Holt 

Sarasln 

Boland 

Holtzman 

Scherle 

Bowen 

Horton 

Schneebell 

Bray 

Huber 

Sebellus 

Breauz 

Hudnut 

Shipley 

Breckinridge 

Hunt 

Sboup 

Brown,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Shrlver 

Brown.  Mich. 

Jarman 

S  buster 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slsk 

Btirgener 

Jones.  N.C. 

Skubitz 

Burke,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Burlison,  Bfo. 

Jordan 

Smith,  N.T. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kluczynskl 

Snyder 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Clancy 

Latta 

J.  WUliam 

Clausen, 

Lott 

Stark 

DonH. 

Ltiken 

Steed 

Clawson,  Del 

McColllster 

Steele 

Cleveland 

McEwen 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Cochran 

McPall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cohen 

McKay 

Stephens 

Collins,  Tex. 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

Cotter 

Madigan 

Studds 

Daniel,  Robert    Mabon 

Sullivan 

W.,  Jr. 

Mallary 

Symms 

Daniels, 

Mann 

Talcott 

Domlnlck  V 

Martin.  N.C. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Danlelson 

Mathlas,  Calif 

.   Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Thone 

Dfelaney 

Mazzoll 

Thornton 

Dennis 

Melcher 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dent 

MezvtnsSy 

Treen 

Dorn 

Milford 

Ullman 

Downing 

Miller 

Vanlk 

Drinan 

Mills 

Vlgorito 

Duncan 

Mlnlsh 

Waggonner 

du  Pont 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Walsh 

Eckhardt 

MizeU 

Ware 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mollohan 

Wtaalen 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mosher 

White 

EH  berg 

Moss 

Whitehurst 

Esch 

Murphy,  EH. 

Whltten 

Eshleman 

Myers 

WldnaU 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Nelsen 

Wiggins 

Pascell 

Nichols 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pish 

Owens 

WUson, 

Plsher 

Parrls 

Charles  H., 

Porsythe 

Patman 

Calif. 

Frellnghuysen 

Pepper 

Winn 

Prenzel 

Pike 

Wyatt 

Pulton 

Poage 

Wylle 

Oettys 

Powell,  Ohio 

Tates 

Oilman 

Preyer 

Young,  Alaska 

Good!  ing 

Price,  ni. 

Young,  Fla. 

Green.  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Young,  Tex. 

Griffiths 

QulUen 

Zablocki 

Gross 

Regula 

Zlon 

Gubser 

Rhodes 

NOT  VOTING — 105 

Andrews, 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

N.  Dak. 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Arends 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McSpadden 

Aspln 

Findley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Beard 

Foley 

Michel 

BevUl 

Fountain 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Blester 

Fuqua 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Blackburn 

Gialmo 

Montgomery 

Blatntk 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Murtha 

BoUing 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Brooks 

Hansen.  Idaho 

O'Neill 

Broomfleld 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Passman 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Pettis 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Pickle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

H«bert 

Podell 

Burton 

Helstoskl 

Qule 

Camp 

Hlnshsw 

Rangel 

Carey.  N.T. 

Hollfleld 

Held 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Roncailo,  N.T. 

Chappell 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Collier 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Conable 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Karth 

Satterfleld 

Crane 

Ketcbum 

Slkes 

Culver 

King 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kuykendall 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

Kyros 

Stanton. 

Derwlnskl 

Litton 

James  V. 
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Steelman  Van  DMrlln 

Stubble&eld        Vander  Jafft 
Symington  Veysey 

Tea«ue  Waldle 

Thompaon,  VJ.  Wilson. 
Tbomoon,  WlA.      Cbarles,  Tex. 
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Wydler 
Wyman 

ung,  0». 

lung,  HI. 

s.c. 
zi 


vice,  and  there  were — yeas  290,  nays  38. 
not  voting  105,  as  follows: 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

substitute  for  the  committee  amendment 

in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  waa  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

Mr,  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chalrmai  u  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  tvH  5  minutes.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  now  that  the  amendmoit  In 
the  nature  of  a  sribstitute  has  been  de- 
feated, we  will  be  voting  on  exactly  the 
same  bill  that  this  House  ttimed  down 
not  more  than  a  month  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  off ereid,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amiendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  I 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  demand 
a  rec<H'ded  vote.  i 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  committee  amendrnent  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  j 

Accordingly  the  Committed  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (tA.  McPall) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  llr.  Whtte, 
Chairman  of  the  Ccxnmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of]  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  xmder  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
10337)  to  authorize  the  partition  of  the 
surface  rights  in  the  Joint  use  area  of  the 
1882  Executive  Order  Hopi  Sleservatlon 
and  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  between 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,,  to  provide 
for  allotments  to  certain  paiute  In- 
dians, and  for  other  pur]?osef ,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1095,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  Houst  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  I 

The   SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  questioniis  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demancied  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendent 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  ,If  not,  the 
question  is  cm  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be;  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  w^  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temtore.  The 
question  is  mx  the  passage  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Bi£r.  Speaker,  oni  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


[RoU  No.  263] 
YEAS— 290 


Atxlnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

AddAbbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.O. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bsdlllo 

BaTalls 

Baiter 

Bauman 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followed 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with 
Mr.  McSpadden  against. 

Until  fiuther  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  BoatenkowBkl  with  Mr.  Btirleaon  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cul- 
ver. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  D«ui  Danld. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Btubblefleld  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  de  la  Qaiza  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Broybill  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Itfr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaha 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  TeagTie  with  Mr.  Blackburn.      — 
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Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mxirtha  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steel - 
man. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Young  of  lUlnois. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  mi  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IGNORANCE  OP  ECONOMIC  LAW  IS 
NO  EXCUSE 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  ever  can  be  a  situa- 
tion where  Ignorance  is  bliss.  But  Just  as 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  an 
unlawful  act,  ignorance  of  econwnlcs  Is 
no  excuse  for  politically  expedient  but 
unwise  economic  policy.  In  the  context 
of  the  Nation's  serious  energy  problems, 
the  economic  Ignorance  of  our  times  can 
be  a  disastrous  handicap  in  our  efforts  to 
meet  our  compelling  energy  needs.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  futile  grappling  with 
this  crisis  that  has  gone  on  to  date  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body  has  reflected 
either  wldespretul  economic  Ignorance 
or  dangerous  political  expediency. 

The  nature  and  consequences  of  this 
Ignorance,  as  it  relates  to  the  petroleum 
shortage,  is  brillantly  analyzed  in  a  Spe- 
cial Petroleum  Report  recently  Issued  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

This  report  points  out  that  economic 
illiteracy  has  gone  so  far  in  this  country 
that  In  the  minds  of  msuiy  Americans 
"profit  is  a  dirty  word." 

It  goes  on  to  explain  that  even  people 
who  have  some  understanding  of  the 
need  for  profits  can  be  quite  limited  in 
their  comprehension  of  the  subject. 
Often  these  people  do  not  realize  that  as 
needs  for  goods  and  services  grow,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  expansion  of 
profits. 


The  bank  letter  proceeds  to  apply  these 
observations  to  the  petroleum  situation. 
The  letter  notes  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  oil  companies  are 
guilty  of  profiteering  and  that  this  belief 
has  led  to  proposals  to  punish  the  ccni- 
panies.  It  then  goes  on  to  state: 

Considering  the  widespread  failure  to  un. 
derstand  the  true  function  of  profits  In  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  attitude  of  the 
pubUo  Is  not  surprising.  But  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  much  greater  insight 
on  the  pstft  of  their  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  In  government.  Unless  they 
fully  understand  the  Nation's  chosen  eco- 
nomic system  and  unless  they  ascertain  ail 
the  facts  before  they  act,  theet  officials  run 
the  risk  erf  setting  in  motion  forces  that  are 
likely  to  prove  highly  detrimental  In  the 
longer  run. 

I  share  this  concern  about  ill-advised 
and  ill-considered  action,  and  it  is  from 
this  concern  that  I  urge  a  close  reading  of 
the  remainder  of  this  bank  letter.  I  am 
inserting  the  entire  newsletter  in  the 
Record  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  it  the  open-minded  study  that  it 
merits. 

The  analysis  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try profit  picture  hi  this  newsletter  can 
do  much  to  dispel  the  economic  con- 
fusion that  could  lead  to  harmful  legis- 
lation. 

The  newsletter  gives  some  of  the  im- 
publicized  reasons  for  the  surge  of  oil 
company  profits  during  1973.  It  discusses 
such  little  considered  factors  as  the  ef- 
fect of  dollar  devaluation,  of  the  need  to 
maintain  larger  Inventories,  and  of  soar- 
ing tanker  rates  on  oil  company  profits. 
It  discusses  the  sharp  increase  in  direct 
taxes  experienced  worldwide  by  the  com- 
panies last  year — a  substantially  greater 
increase  than  the  widely  proclaimed  rise 
In  their  profits. 

The  bank  letter  then  goes  on  to  relate 
the  profits  of  oil  companies  to  the  invest- 
ment required  for  the  United  States  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  petroleum. 

Revealing  statistics  and  detailed  ex- 
planations are  given  on  all  these  points 
and  much  more.  Whether  or  not  one 
agrees  with  the  arguments  made  In  this 
newsletter,  I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of 
this  particular  analysis  must  be  consid- 
ered essential  for  any  Intelligent  discus- 
sion of  the  petroleum  profit  question. 

I  am  cwivinced  that  the  points  brought 
out  in  this  newsletter  can  move  the  de- 
bate over  petroleum  industry  legislation 
to  higher  ground.  This  is  the  kind  of 
ground  on  which  we  should  stand  in  de- 
liberating questions  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance to  Americans  of  the  present  suid 
of  future  generatlcms. 

"Ignorance  of  the  law"  is  no  excuse, 
we  have  been  told  over  and  over  again. 
Neither  should  Ignorance  of  basic  eco- 
nomics be  an  excuse  for  mistakes  that 
could  be  made  in  misinformed  and  mis- 
guided legislation  applying  to  the  petro- 
leum industry.  There  is  even  less  of  an 
excuse  for  such  mistakes  now  when  a 
single  detailed  newsletter  has  provided 
such  an  array  of  essential  economic  in- 
formation bearing  directly  on  the  Issues 
now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Speakef,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  I  will  Include  the  Chase  Man- 
hattsm  Bank  special  petroleimi  report 


followed  by  a  summary  of  some  of  the 
highlights  of  that  report: 
[FYom  the  Energy  Economics  Division  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York,  N.T.. 
AprU  1974] 

Thx  Proftt  SmJATioN:  A  Speciai. 
Petkolcum  Report 

PBOnrS  AND  THE  OKDIIf  AST  MAN 

Ask  any  man  what  he  would  need  first  if 
he  wanted  to  get  tato  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness. He  would  be  virtually  certain  to  say 
money.  He  would  know  be  could  not  start  the 
btislness  without  money.  And  he  would  also 
know  he  would  need  more  money  to  keep 
the  business  going  and  stiU  man  to  make  It 
grow. 

Ask  him  where  he  would  get  the  money. 
And  be  would  be  likely  to  say  that  he  would 
have  to  provide  most  of  It  himself  from  his 
accumulated  earnings.  He  would  probably 
know  he  could  borrow  some — but  only  if  he 
could  prove  to  the  lender  his  ability  to  re- 
pay the  lo^n  out  of  future  profits. 

Because  he  obviously  miist  depend  upon 
them  so  much,  ask  him  to  define  profits. 
Again,  he  would  be  likely  to  respond  cor- 
rectly. He  would  know  that,  of  the  money  he 
took  in  from  the  sale  of  petroleum,  only  the 
amount  remaining  after  paying  all  the  costs 
of  doing  business,  including  taxes,  would 
represent  his  profit.  He  would  be  likely  to 
understand  that  he  could  expand  bis  busi- 
ness only  if  his  profits  were  large  enough. 
And  be  would  also  recognize  that  his  busi- 
ness would  fall  If  bis  profits  were  too  smaU. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  people  readily 
understand  their  own  needs  for  an  adequate 
Income,  whether  It  be  salary  or  profits,  many 
faU  to  recognize  the  equal  needs  of  others. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  failure  to  under- 
stand the  vital  Importance  of  the  role  played 
by  profits  in  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
appalling.  Because  that  lack  of  understand- 
ing Is  now  so  great,  it  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  economic  system  that  has  served  the 
people  of  the  United  States  so  well  In  the 
past. 

THE  FREE  XNTEBPRISX  STSTEM 

The  American  economy  has  been  caUed 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  because  It  Is 
based  on  a  historically  revolutionary  Idea: 
that  a  society  can  function,  prosper  and 
grow  on  the  basis  of  free  economic  choices  by 
individuals.  The  market  place — not  govern- 
ment planning — regulates  tiie  economy.  The 
desire  for  private  gain  and  fulfillment,  not 
decree  at  coercion,  is  the  motivating  force. 
It  Is  a  system  that  has  brought  to  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le  the  highest  standard  of  living 
anywhere  on  earth.  It  has  worked  weU  be- 
cause for  the  most  part  It  has  been  per- 
mitted to  function  with  a  minimum  of  m- 
terventlon  by  government.  Yet,  despite  the 
demonstrated  merits  of  the  system,  disturb- 
ing changes  are  being  Introduced.  With  In- 
creasing frequency  governmental  Interven- 
tion is  being  substituted  for  the  free  choice 
of  Individuals  In  the  market  place. 
BcoNoiac  nxmcBACT 

If  asked,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  would  doubtleas  say  they  be- 
lieved In  the  tree  enterprise  system.  But  bow 
many  reaUy  understand  how  it  functlonsf 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  all  high  school 
and  college  graduates  have  ever  taken  a 
course  that  explains  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem In  a  meanmgful  fashion.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges  once  said. 
"If  ignorance  paid  dividends,  most  Ameri- 
cans could  make  a  fortune  out  of  what  they 
dont  know  about  economics." 

Among  the  most  disturbing  effects  of  eco- 
nomic Illiteracy  Is  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  role  profit  plays  In  the  free 
enterprise  system.  In  the  minds  of  far  too 
many,  unfortunately,  profit  la  a  dirty  word. 
There  Is  the  strong  tendency  to  ♦^''^v  of 
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profits  u  funda  l«ft  oyer  ttom  om  operations 
of  a  business — money  to  be  utilized  for  any 
unrelated  purpose.  Profits,  tbeietore,  are  re- 
garded as  something  a  buslnces  does  not 
r«&lly  need,  or  at  least  somethilng  tbat  can 
be  reduced  wltliout  aerloiis  omisequences. 
Many,  though  they  endorse  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  nevertheless  reject  profits.  Ap- 
parently, their  lack  of  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics leaves  them  unprepar^  to  under- 
stand that  the  American  economy  cannot 
function  without  capital — and  there  can  be 
no  capital  without  proflta.  Inctsed,  there  is 
the  shocking  evidence  that  a<ime  are  not 
even  able  to  distinguish  betweeii  gross  reve- 
nue and  profits. 

•  •  •  •  I         • 

THX  rACTOKS 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  tt  the  outset 
that  the  group  of  companies  (Joes  business 
throughout  the  entire  non-Com|nunlst  wcx'Id 
and  that  the  operating  conditions  In  1873 
outside  the  United  States  were  vastly  differ- 
ent than  within.  The  growth  of  demand  for 
petroleium  was  strong  tn  the  United  States — 
but  It  was  much  stronger  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Market  needs  In  the  United  States 
Increased  by  nearly  a  million  barrels  per  day 
and  elsewhere  they  rose  by  more  than  two 
million  a  day.  Oatns  of  that  magnitude,  of 
coinrse,  could  alone  produce  a  substantial 
Increase  In  earnings  without  ai)y  change  In 
the  price  of  petrole\im. 

But,  for  several  reasons — meetly  abnor- 
mal— there  were  price  Increases  also.  A  grad- 
ually ev(dvlng  shortage  of  petroleum  has 
been  apparent  for  many  years,  for  the  most 
part  that  development  has  been  regarded 
with  complacency  In  the  United  States.  In 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  however,  the 
degree  of  awareness  has  been  much  greater. 
And  moiintlng  apprehension  about  the 
scarcity  of  supply  caused  prlcea  to  advance 
in  many  of  the  world's  markets  duitng  1973. 

largely  because  of  governmental  restraints 
on  the  generation  of  capital  oyer  the  past 
two  decades.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  petrolexun  In  the 
United  States  In  recent  years.  A|kd  all  of  the 
expansion  of  market  needs.  therefOTe,  has 
had  to  be  satlafled  with  Imported  oU.  That 
means  the  United  States  has  recently  started 
to  compete  much  more  aggressively  with 
other  Importing  nations  for  available  foreign 
supplies.  And  that  competition  In  1973  gave 
rtae  to  even  greater  concern  within  other 
nations  about  the  adequacy  of  their  oil  sup- 
ply. They  reacted  by  Increasing  their  stock- 
piles of  oil  and  bidding  up  prlc4B  further  In 
the  process. 

Governments  of  several  major  oU  produc- 
ing nations  were  also  reaponslble  for  higher 
oil  prices  m  1973.  To  varying  degrees  and  in 
several  stages  they  enlarged  thet  ownership 
of  the  petroleum  operations  within  their  bor- 
ders and  In  the  process  dlctatefi  very  large 
Increases  In  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  varied  and  complicated  formulas 
that  establish  the  relationship  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  operating  i>etPoleum  com- 
panies, most  of  the  benefits  cif  the  price 
changes  went  to  the  gov^mmen1|8,  but  some 
accrued  to  the  companies  too. 

During  1973,  governments  of  $ome  of  the 
oil  producing  cotmtnee  made  threats  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  oil.  Such  warnlnj^,  of  course, 
contributed  to  the  apprehension  within  the 
importing  nations  about  the  continuity  of 
their  oil  supply.  And,  as  a  consaquence,  the 
governments  of  the  Importing  nations  com- 
pelled petroleum  companies  to  maintain  ex- 
ceptionally large  Inventories.  As  the  price  of 
oU  progressively  rose  in  the  world's  major 
markets  In  response  to  both  tl^e  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  UQllateral  ac- 
tions of  government,  the  value  of  Inventories 
Increased  too.  And  that  development  was 
naturally  reflected  In  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  petroleum  companies  lnvolve< . 


Early  In  1973  the  doUar  was  devalued.  And, 
In  the  process  of  the  necessary  conversion 
from  various  other  currencies,  dollars  were 
automatically  Increased  on  the  books  of 
many  petroleum  companies.  Thus,  an  action 
of  the  United  Statee  Oovemment  contributed 
directly  and  significantly  to  the  growth  of 
earnings  of  those  companies. 

The  strong  worldwide  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  In  1973  caused  tanker 
rates  to  soar  to  record  highs  after  being  at 
subnormal  levels  the  year  before.  Conse- 
quently, the  transportation  operations  of 
many  of  the  petroleum  companies  became 
substantially  more  profitable  than  they  had 
been. 

After  being  in  the  doldrums  for  several 
years  the  petrochemical  operations  of  the 
petroleum  companies  staged  a  strong  re- 
covery in  1973.  And  the  earnings  from  those 
operations,  therefore,  were  significantly  bet- 
ter than  in  the  previous  year.  The  Impetus 
for  the  recovery  was  provided  by  both  a  strong 
demand  for  chemical  products  and  a  short- 
age of  supply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WHT    FHOirrS    INCRKASED    SO    MTTCH 

In  1972,  mcwre  than  half  of  the  group's  over- 
all profits — 63  percent — were  earned  In  the 
umted  States.  But.  in  1973.  the  proportion 
dropped  to  only  37  percent.  For  the  most 
part,  that  major  shift  refiected  the  Impact 
of  the  various  abnormal  forces  operating  In 
1978. 

Devaluation  of  the  doUar  had  the  single 
greatest  effect.  Indeed,  nearly  one-fo\irth  of 
the  worldwide  Increase  In  profits  can  be  at- 
tributed to  devaluation  alone.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  profit  gain  was  brought  about 
by  the  Increase  in  the  value  of  inventories 
following  the  progressive  firming  of  petro- 
leum prices  In  most  of  the  world's  market 
throughout  the  year.  As  explained  earlier, 
the  price  changes  were  the  result  of  both 
economic  and  political  forces.  Historically, 
the  profitability  of  both  the  petrochemical 
anfl  tanker  operations  of  the  companies  has 
ranged  from  extremely  poor  to  extremely 
good.  It  is  unusual,  however,  for  both  opera- 
tions to  stage  a  strong  recovery  In  the  same 
year,  as  was  the  case  In  1973.  Because  these 
activities  did  recover  at  the  same  time,  they 
also  contributed  substantially  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  group's  profits. 

Pour  of  the  thirty  companies  in  the  group 
are  European  rather  than  American  organi- 
zations. Their  earnings  have  fiuctuated  wide- 
ly In  recent  years  and  In  1972  they  were 
severely  depressed.  Because  of  the  unusual 
developments  in  1973.  the  earnings  of  these 
four  companies  were  much  Improved  and 
that  recovery  alone  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third  of  the  profit  gain  for  the  entire  30 
company  group. 

The  gAwtn  of  demand  for  oil  continued 
unabated  in  1973.  Worldwide  needs  were  3.2 
million  barrels  per  day  larger  than  m  the 
year  before.  And,  with  that  much  additional 
oil  movtog  to  market  at  price  levels  that 
averaged  higher  than  In  the  previous  year,  a 
substantial  Increase  in  profits  was  a  perfectly 
normal  consequence. 

When  considered  superficially,  a  71  percent 
increase  In  profits  appears  excessive.  But, 
an  analyals  that  is  limited  solely  to  the 
change  for  a  single  year  is  not  only  foolish 
and  grossly  misleading  but  can  also  be  dis- 
honest. If  petroleum  companies  are  to  serve 
the  expanding  needs  of  consumers,  they  must 
make  long  range  investment  plans.  And  those 
plans  must  necessarily  be  based  upon  the 
average  growth  of  profits  over  a  long  period 
of  time — not  Just  the  increase  in  a  single 
year.  For  the  past  five  years,  including  1973, 
the  group  of  companies  achieved  an  average 
annual  growth  In  earnings  of  12.0  percent. 
Por  the  past  ten  years,  the  annual  growth 
has  averaged  9.9  percent.  In  both  cases,  the 
average  Increase  fell  far  short  of  the  growth 


required  to  provide  the  capital  funds  needed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  petroleum 
demand. 

Within  the  United  States  alone  the  longer 
term  growth  of  profits  has  been  even  less 
favorable.  Although  the  group's  earnings  In 
1973  were  19.1  percent  higher  than  In  the 
year  before,  they  were  only  11.3  i)ercent 
higher  than  five  years  earlier.  And  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  only  2.2  percent.  Over  the  past  ten  years 
the  average  growth  has  amounted  to  no 
more  than  6.2  percent.  Clearly,  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  higher 
degree  of  petroleum  self-sufficiency  It  so 
urgently  needs  If  profits  continue  to  grow 
at  such  slow  rates.  Not  nearly  enough  capital 
can  be  generated  Internally  nor  will  capital 
from  outside  sources  be  attracted.  There  are 
many  opportunities  for  investment  In  the 
United  States  that  are  much  more  attractive. 
•  •  •  •  • 

ABOXjr  THOSE   TAXES 

As  noted  ewUer,  the  group's  taxes  In- 
creas;d  more  In  1973  than  its  profits — both 
In  the  United  States  and  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  taxes  have  Increased  more 
than  profits  for  many  years.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  degree  of  Increase  over 
the  past  five  years: 

IDollar  amounts  In  milllonsi 


1973 

1968 

Clraniie  from  I9S8 
Amount         Percent 

Profits 

Direct  taxes 

...    jn.722 
...      20.845 

«6,664 
7.276 

+J5,058         +75.9 
+13,569       +186.5 

Clearly,  goverrments  are  benefiting  far 
more  from  the  operations  of  the  companies 
than  the  companies  themselves.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  total  direct  taxes  rose  by  33.1 
percent  in  1973  compared  with  the  19.1  per- 
cent gain  In  profits.  Incooae  taxes  were  up 
72.9  percent.  Over  the  p«wt  five  years  direct 
taxes  In  the  United  Statee  Increased  by  1,343 
million  dollars  or  65.2  percent  compared  with 
the  profit  gain  of  441  million  dollars  or  11.3 
I>ercent.  Income  taxes  alone  Increased  by  804 
million  dollars  or  97.2  percent  during  that 
period. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  they  pay, 
the  compames  transfer  to  governments  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  In  the  form  of 
excise  taxes.  In  1973  the  excise  taxes 
amoimted  to  26.4  billion  dollars — 10.1  bil- 
lion In  the  United  States  and  16.3  billion  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  total  taxes  taken 
in  by  governments  as  a  result  of  the  group's 
operations  In  1973  amounted  to  47.2  billion 
dollars— 13.5  billion  in  the  United  States 
and  33.7  billion  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Of 
the  total  taxes  paid,  the  major  portion  went 
to  the  governments  of  the  petroleum  Import- 
ing nations.  Indeed,  the  tax  receipts  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  alone  exceeded 
those  of  all  the  major  producing  countries 
together.  Compared  with  the  year  before,  the 
tax  revenue  of  governments  Increased  by  9.4 
billion  dollars.  Over  the  past  five  years  gov- 
ernments took  m  172.7  billion  dollars  In 
taxes.  The  profits  of  the  companies  over  the 
same  period  amounted  to  39.2  billion  dollars. 
By  any  test,  governments  have  fared  exceed -v- 
Ingly  weU. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the  more 
money  governments  take  from  the  companies 
In  the  form  of  taxes  the  less  there  Is  avail- 
able for  capital  Investment.  When  govern- 
ments Increase  taxes  they  reduce  profits  and 
thereby  create  an  Inomedlate  need  for  the 
companies  to  offset  the  loss  by  raising  petro- 
leum prices  In  an  effort  to  restore  their 
profits.  But,  if  governments  apply  price  con- 
trols or  otherwise  limit  profits,  the  companies 
cannot  offset  the  lose  of  capital  funds  caused 
by  the  tax  Increase  and  they  are  then  forced 
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to  curtail  their  ci^ltal  Investment.  Obvious- 
ly, the  companies  cannot  Invest  money  they 
do  not  have. 

THXr  SPEND  MORE  THAN  TBET  EARN 

Historically,  there  has  always  been  a  very 
close  relationship  between  capital  expendl- 
txu-es  and  profits.  As  one  of  the  charts  In  this 
report  clearly  reveals,  coital  expenditures 
rise  and  fall  with  net  Income.  Also  Indicated 
is  the  fact  that  the  group's  capital  expendi- 
tures are  much  larger  than  its  profits.  The 
following  table  compares  the  actual  amount 
of  profits  and  capital  expenditures  over  the 
past  five  years: 

(Dollar  amounb  in  millions) 


Profits 

Capital 
expend- 
itures 

Expenditures 
over  profits 

Amount     Percent 

United  States 

Rest  of  wortd 

..    $18,883 
.      20.308 

$34,102 
30,000 

-1-15,219      +80.6 
+9, 692      +47. 7 

Wortdwids... 

.      39. 191 

64,102 

+24,911      +63.6 

As  the  table  reveals,  the  companies  in- 
vested nearly  two-thirds  more  money  In  the 
past  five  years  than  they  generated  In  profits. 
And  In  the  United  States  they  spent  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  they  earned.  In  fact,  well 
over  half  of  their  worldwide  Investment  was 
made  in  the  United  States  even  though  their 
profits  were  larger  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  companies  were  able  to  Invest  more 
than  they  earned  only  because  they  could 
obtain  part  of  the  money  they  needed 
through  the  mechanism  of  capital  recovery 
and  another  part  by  borrowing. 

THE    IICFOBTANCE    09    PETBOLEUM 

The  satisfaction  of  virtually  all  needs  for 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  energy.  Without  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  energy,  the  developed  na- 
tions of  the  world  cannot  maintain  their 
existing  standard  of  living  and  the  less  de- 
veloped nations  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
the  economic  and  social  gains  they  so  ur- 
gently need.  The  liquid  form  of  oil  makes  It 
by  far  the  most  versatile  of  all  energy  sources. 
Our  studies  reveal  that  the  world  will  de- 
pend upon  oil  alone  to  satisfy  well  over  half 
of  Its  energy  needs  between  1970  and  1985. 
The  world's  requirements  for  petroleum  In 
that  time  will  be  nearly  three  times  greater 
than  In  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  Even  If 
the  demand  for  oil  stopped  growing,  the  con- 
sumption would  still  be  almost  twice  as  large 
as  In  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 

All  of  the  existing  proved  reserves  of  oil 
throughout  the  entire  non-Communist  world 
are  not  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  world- 
wide needs  between  1970  and  1985.  If  those 
needs  are  to  be  satisfied  and  a  realistic  level 
of  underground  inventories  malntamed,  the 
petroleum  Industry  will  have  to  find  twice  as 
much  oil  between  1970  and  1986  as  It  dis- 
covered In  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  The 
estimated  cost  of  finding  that  much  oil  and 
providing  all  the  additional  faculties  required 
to  satisfy  the  world's  expanding  markets 
pliis  the  other  essential  financial  needs  of  a 
viable  business  operation  will  amount  to  well 
over  a  trillion  dollars.  ITiat  Is  about  four 
times  the  amount  of  money  the  industry 
utilized  m  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  the  petroleum  industry's 
financial  needs  will  exceed  half  a  trillion 
dollars. 

Raising  that  much  money  will  represent 
an  enormous  task.  Part  of  It  can  be  borrowed 
but  at  least  three-fourths  will  have  to  be 
generated  internally  from  profits  and  capital 
recovery.  Nearly  haU  must  be  obtained  from 
profits  alone  and,  profits  will  have  to  grow 
much  faster  than  in  the  past.  The  rate  of 
retxim  on  invested  capital  will  need  to  range 
between  16  and  20  percent. 


THE    ROLE   or   COVERNICENT 

But,  if  obstacles  are  raised  by  governments, 
and  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  therefore  pre- 
vented from  generating  all  the  capital  funds 
It  needs,  it  will  be  unable  to  serve  the  world's 
markets — a  progressively  worsening  shortage 
of  petrolexmi  will  surely  evolve.  The  United 
States  is  now  faced  with  a  shortage  of  aU 
forms  of  energy  and  the  blame  for  that  con- 
dition must  be  laid  almost  entirely  at  the 
doorstep  of  government.  Por  nearly  four  dec- 
ades, government  has  broken  economic  laws 
repeatedly  and  hEis  compiled  em  appalling 
record  of  interference  with  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Yet, 
against  that  background,  many  representa- 
tives of  goverrmient  are  currently  exhibiting 
an  Incredible  determination  to  take  further 
actions  that  are  certain  to  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  the  nation. 

The  temper  of  the  times  Is  dangerous.  And 
government  should  be  acting  with  utmost 
care.  It  ought  to  be  making  a  thorough,  well- 
reasoned,  and  (^en-mlnded  assessment  of  all 
the  abnormal  forces  at  work  In  1973.  In  ad- 
dition. It  should  be  conducting  an  equally 
honest  examination  of  Its  own  role  In  bring- 
ing about  the  energy  shortage.  Good  govern- 
ment demands  nothing  less.  But  we  are  not 
witnessing  actions  of  that  nature.  Instead, 
there  appears  to  be  an  Impulsive  rush  to  take 
punitive  actions — actions  apparently  moti- 
vated primarily  by  the  growth  of  petroleum 
company  profits  in  1973.  There  are  few  signs 
of  a  truly  meaningful  effort  to  seek  the  facts. 
Hearings  abound.  But  the  politically  charged, 
theatrical  atmosphere  of  the  typical  Con- 
gressional hearing  does  not  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  effective  development  of 
factual  and  relevant  Information.  Sincere 
and  earnest  efforts  to  gain  Information  can 
be  accommodated  far  better  with  other 
methods. 

Among  the  punitive  actions  proposed  are 
limitations  on  both  capital  recovery  and 
profits.  Government  appears  unmindful  of 
the  serious  consequences  of  restricting  the 
petroleum  industry's  ability  to  generate  capi- 
tal funds.  Apparently,  there  is  little  under- 
standing that  a  worsening  shortage  of  petro- 
leum would  be  the  inevitable  outcome.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  understood  that  the  na- 
tion's economy  would  surely  suffer  as  a  result 
of  the  petroleum  shortfall  and  that  tax  re- 
ceipts would  then  decline,  leaving  govern- 
ment less  able  to  carry  on  Its  legitimate 
functions. 

The  sequence  of  events  In  prospect  are 
cause  for  much  alarm.  And,  If  government 
acts  to  set  them  in  motion,  the  nation  will 
be  faced  with  a  prolonged  period  of  hardship. 
That  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  would  be  doom.  As  the  problems 
worsen,  the  seeds  of  correction  will  begin  to 
grow.  Consumers  wUl  not  tolerate  ahortages 
of  petroleum,  or  other  forms  of  energy,  in- 
definitely. They  will  Insist  that  their  needs 
be  satisfied.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
angry  at  the  petroleum  companies,  as  well  as 
the  electric  and  gas  uUUtles  because  of 
shortages  and  rising  prices.  And  the  puni- 
tive actions  being  considered  by  government 
appear  to  manifest  In  part  a  desire  to  cater 
to  the  public  attitude  for  reasons  of  poUtioal 
expediency.  But  the  punitive  actions  will  not 
solve  the  problems — they  will  only  make 
them  worse.  And,  when  conditions  do  not 
Improve,  consumers  will  seek  a  new  villain. 
By  then,  the  only  one  available,  of  course, 
will  be  government. 

By  resorting  to  their  most  potent  weapon — 
their  votes — consumers  can  bring  about 
change;  they  can  set  in  motion  powerful 
forces  of  correction.  In  response  to  their 
needs  and  demands,  men  and  women  with 
a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  free  en- 
terprise systwn  and  the  needs  for  capital  can 
be  attracted  to  government  service.  And,  In 
time,  the  United  States  can  stage  a  gradual 
recovery  and  again  achieve  a  high  degree  of 


self-sufficiency  relative  to  the  supply  of  pe- 
troleum and  other  forms  of  energy.  The 
nation  does  not  lack  basic  energy  resources 
to  be  developed — all  that  is  required  is  suf- 
ficient capital  funds  and  freedom  to  act. 

But  the  time  required  to  attain  that  goal 
will  be  long  and  painful.  Favorable  results 
could  be  achieved  sooner  If  only  government 
would  recognize  Immediately  the  urgent 
need  to  work  constructively  with  all  the  en- 
ergy Industries  for  the  over-all  good  of  the 
nation  rather  than  continuing  In  an  adver- 
sary posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  next  include  the 
summary  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  re- 
port to  which  I  previously  referred: 

"The  Pboptt  SnrrATioN"  a  Sttmicart  of 
Points  From  the  Chase  Manhattan  Spe- 
cial  Petroleum   Report — April    1974 

I .  the  pree  enterprise  stbtem 
The  American  economy  has  been  called 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem that  has  brought  the  American  people 
the  world's  highest  standard  of  living.  The 
American  economy  cannot  function  without 
capital — and  there  can  be  no  capital  without 
profits. 

3.  PROFITS 

No  meaningful  conclusion  can  Ise  drawn 
from  a  measurement  of  profits  (1)  for  only 
a  limited  time  or  (2)  by  the  amount  of  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  period.  Oovemment 
policy  makers  must  understand  the  Nation's 
economic  system  and  they  must  ascertain  all 
the  facts  before  they  act.  If  they  do  not, 
those  officials  run  the  risk  of  setting  highly 
detrimental  forces  In  motion.  Our  economic 
and  social  well-being  is  so  completely  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  supply  of  petro- 
leum, the  Nation  can  no  longer  tolerate  polit- 
ical blunders  that  Jeopardize  that  supply. 

3.    FACTORS   DrrLtTENClNG    IB73    PROFIT   GROWTH 

The  30  petroleum  companies  Included  In 
the  Chase  group  experienced  a  strong  growth 
In  demand  for  petroletim.  Foreign  demand 
growth  exceeded  domestic  demand  growth 
by  2  to  1.  Largely  because  of  governmental 
restraints  on  capital  generation,  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  In  recent  years  has  not 
Increased.  The  expansion  of  domestic  market 
needs  had  to  be  satisfied  with  lmp<»ted  oil. 
Foreign  Industrialized  nations  Increased 
their  Imports  and  bid  up  world  oil  price*. 
The  major  oil  producing  nations  caused  price 
Increases  with  substantially  most  of  the 
benefits  from  the  Increases  accruing  to  the 
foreign  producing  governments.  Threats  to 
cut  off  mternattonal  oU  movements  prompt- 
ed Importing  countries  to  maintain  excep- 
tionally large  Inventories.  The  value  of  these 
Inventories  Increased  as  the  world  price  of 
oil  Increased.  Government-imposed  dollar 
devaluation  created  profit  Increases  on  the 
books  of  the  companies.  Larger  International 
petrolemum  movements  increased  tanker 
earnings.  Petrochemical  operations  recovered 
from  a  depressed  earnings  period. 

4.    WHERE    THE    MONET    CAME    FROM   AND 
WENT 

In  1973  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the 
Chase  group  companies  mcreased  17  per- 
cent In  the  VS.  and  35  percent  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  More  than  85  percent  of  the 
Chase  group's  profit  growth  occurred  outside 
the  United  States.  In  1972.  53  percent  of  the 
group's  profits  were  earned  In  the  U.S.  but 
In  1973  the  U.S.  proportion  had  dropped  to  37 
percent.  Income  taxes  have  been  the  fastest 
growing  cost  of  doing  business  for  the  petro- 
leum companies.  In  1973  the  income  tax  pay- 
ment amoimted  to  •14.8  billion — $4.5  billion 
higher  than  In  1972.  Other  direct  taxes  to- 
taled (6  billion  In  1973.  Of  the  1973  c^>erat- 
ing  revenues.  75  percent  went  to  pay  op- 
erating costs.  16  percent  went  for  taxes, 
and  the  remaining  9  percent  represented 
profits. 
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The  Chase  group's  taxes  Inoreased  more 
In  1973  than  Ita  profits.  Total  direct  taxes  In 
the  U.S.  Increased  by  33  percefct  compared 
with  the  19  percent  g»ln  In  protts.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  \5a.  direct  ta^s  Increased 
by  66  percent  compared  with  a  profit  Increase 
of  11  percent.  Over  the  past  fife  years,  the 
tax  burden  of  the  group  amoutited  to  9173 
billion  compared  to  profits  of  (36  billion.  In- 
cluding excise  taxes,  the  total  taxes  taken 
In  by  gOTemments  In  1973  from  the  group's 
operations  amounted  to  M7  bUllon — XiB. 
•13  bUllon  and  elsewhere  $341  bUllon — an 
Increase  of  $9  billion  over  19721  It  must  be 
recognized  that  the  more  goveriiments  take 
In  taxes,  the  less  there  is  avaUaple  for  capi- 
tal Investment.  ' 

•  .    CART  AX.    SPCNDHTd 

The  Chase  group's  1973  capital  spending 
was  far  larger  than  Its  level  of  profits — 
the  group  Invested  nearly  two*thlnls  more 
than  they  generated  In  profits.  In  the  U.8. 
the  companies  invested  nearly  twice  what 
they  earned.  Wen  over  half  i*f>rldwlde  In- 
vestment was  made  In  the  VB.  leven  though 
their  profits  were  larger  In  th^  rest  of  the 
world.  j 

T.   TBX    rMPOKTAMCK    OF    PrrftOLKTTlC 

The  world  will  depend  upon  oil  to  meet 
over  half  Its  energy  needs  between  1970  and 
1985  and  the  requirements  will  be  three 
times  greater  than  In  the  preceding  16-year 
period.  Existing  proved  reserves  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  worldwide  de$uu)d  In  the 
CTirrent  16-year  period.  Twice  ^  much  oU 
wUl  need  to  be  discovered  in  th|e  current  IS 
years  as  was  found  In  the  pre'vtlovis  15-year 
period,  and  the  finding  and  related  costs  will 
be  four  times  higher.  These  capital  require- 
ments will  exceed  %\  tnuton  wi^ldwlde  and 
more  than  9500  billion  In  the  n.fi . 


Rtsktu* 


ATM 


1-  Htptschlor ArioKM ., 

2.  OMhlrin Missouri 

3.  OitMrin New  Yo4l( 

4.  PCB ' do 

5.  PCB.„ SotittiMStom  United 

Statn(U  States). 

6.  PCB MaiM 


8.    BOUE    or  COVK&NMENT 

The  United  States  Is  faced  with  a  short- 
age of  all  forms  of  energy.  Blame  for  that 
condition  rests  primarily  with  governmental 
policy.  The  temper  of  the  times  U  dangerous. 
There  appears  to  be  an  Impulsive  riish  to 
take  punitive  action.  Among  the  punitive 
actions  prcq;x>6ed  are  limitations  on  both 
capital  recovery  and  profits — a  worsening 
shortage  of  petroleum  would  be  the  Inevi- 
table outcome.  All  aspects  of  the  Nation's 
economy  would  suffer  from  the  petroleum 
shortfall.  A  prolonged  period  of  hardship 
would  ensue.  The  Nation  does  not  lack  basic 
energy  resources  to  be  developed.  All  that 
Is  required  Is  svifflclent  capital  funds  and 
freedom  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  analysis  by 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  the  petro- 
leum Industry's  profit  record  msLkes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  profitability  of 
this  vital  industry  has  not  been  excessive. 
America's  economic  preeminence  and  the 
Job  opportunities  of  our  citizens  are  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  availability  of 
secure  supplies  of  energy  resources.  Vast 
capital  expenditures  will  be  required  to 
provide  these  energy  supplies.  The  Con- 
gress should  not  take  adverse  legislation 
action  against  the  industry  on  which  we 
must  depend  to  meet  the  major  part  of 
the  Nation's  energy  fuels  requirements  in 
the  years  ahead.  For  these  reasons,  we 
should  not  approve  the  Oil  and  Oas 
Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974,  H.R.  14462.  as  It 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  tuid  we  surely  should 
not  approve  procedures  that  would  per- 
mit amendments  to  enlarge  the  punitive 
and  discriminatory  character  of  that 
legislation. 

RESIDUE  PROBLEMS  AND  ESTIMATED  COSTS  SINCE  1969 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  POULTRY 
INDEMNITY  BILL 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  implementing  a  Federal  in- 
surance program  to  cover  commodities 
not  now  insured  under  the  Federal  crop 
Insurance  program. 

I  offer  this  bill  as*an  alternative  to  the 
poultry  indemnity  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  similar  bills  which  deal 
on  a  1-by-l  basis  with  the  substantial 
business  losses  periodically  incurred  by 
the  commodity  producers. 

I  urge  any  Member  who  feels  as  I  do 
that  something  needs  to  be  dcme  to  pro- 
tect these  producers  from  losses,  such  as 
those  suffered  by  the  poultry  growers  of 
Mississippi — but  who  also  feels  that  out- 
right indemnity  sets  a  bad  precedent — to 
lend  their  support  to  my  bill. 

Followiiig  is  the  text  of  the  bill  plus 
some  background  material  on  various  in- 
demnity programs  considered  over  the 
years. 

The  table  entitled  "Residue  Problems 
Since  1969"  does  not  Include  the  current 
Mississippi  incident,  nor  a  poultry  con- 
tamination incident  in  the  Carolinas  last 
fall. 

The  material  follows: 


Yev   Spocios 


Estimatod 
cost 


7.  PCB Minnesota. 

B.  Dwtdrin Maint 

9.  OtoMrin Missosri 

10.  Dieldrin Catitornia.. 

11.  PCB do.... 


1969    Turkey 4,000, 

1969  Cattle 50. 

1970  UghtFowl 500, 

1971 do 1,000, 

1971  Poultry 2,500, 

1972  Broilers  and  heavy  3,000, 

(owl. 

1972    Turkeys 336. 

1972    Heavy  fowl 150, 

1972    Turkey 78, 

1972 do 90, 

1971 do 50 


000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 

oco 

000 
000 
000 


Residue 


Area 


Year   Species 


Esti  mated 
cost 


12.  CItlordane North  Carolitw 1973    Turkey,  broilers,  and 


fowt 

Oieldrin do 1973  Turkeyl.... 

DieWnn Louisiana 1973  Light  fowl 

Dioldrin Oregon 1969  Cattle 

DieWrin Mississippi 1971  Ligtitfowi 

Djeldrin Geoigia 1971  Chicken*.. . 

Dieldnn North  Carolina 1971  Swine 

Mercury New  Mexico 1970  do 

Hexachloroben-       California 1973  Lambs 

zene. 

PCS  Missouri 1S73  Turkey 

Heuchhiroben-       Louisiana 1973  Cattle 

lene. 


2.000.000 

88,000 
20.000 
2,500,000 
50,000 
2.500 
10,000 
63,000 
25,000 

567,000 
400,000 


>  PolycMoriaated  bipheayts. 

There  are  many  more  small  Isolated  In- 
cidents Involving  small  indepeadent  opera- 
tions or  producers  associated  wltib  Integrated 
operations  which  had  problems  and  had  to 
deetroy  their  birds  or  products. 

The  gross  rough  estimate  woTlld  be  aboirt 
$30,000,000  since  1969.  This  would  not  In- 
clude all  the  side  ramifications  of  lost  egg 
production,  etc.  ralatad  to  income  for  the 
producMS. 

nTDKMIflTT    PATSCntTB    TO    DAntf'    FAMCBtS 

In  1904.  several  Incidents  occurred  in 
which  dairy  farmers  were  directed  to  dun^ 
their  milk  bec«uae  It  c5ontalne<|  residues  of 
pesticides,  principally  heptachlOr  and  diel- 
drin. Both  were  then  in  widespread  use  to 
control  the  alfalfa  weevil.  L«ter,  the  Depart- 
ment cancelled  the  reglstratlaos  of  both 
p««tlcklee  because  it  was  found  that  even  if 
the  Department's  recommendations  for  use 
were  followed,  ezceatlve  residue  levels  would 
ramilt. 

During  Senete  ocHislderatlon  pf  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964J  an  amend- 
ment  was  added  to  tho  bUl  to  authorize  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity 
payments,  at  a  fair  market  value,  to  farmers 
who  were  directed  to  remove  their  milk  from 
the  market  because  of  the  residues. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  amendment  were 
based  on  the  cranberry  indemnity  precedent, 
and  the  farmers'  reliance  on  the  Depart- 
ment's approval  of  the  chemicals  for  use. 

In  1970,  Congress  brought  manufacturers 
of  dairy  products  under  the  program's 
coverage. 

Out  of  the  original  appropriation  of  $8.8 
million  for  the  18-month  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1M4  to  June  1966,  only  $349,933  was 
actually  spent  on  Indemnity  payments.  (See 
table,  for  subsequent  years.) 

The  text  of  7  TJB.C.  450]  follows: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  make  Indemnity  payments,  at  a  fair 
market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who  have 
been  directed  since  January  1.  1964.  to  re- 
move their  milk  and  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  who  have  been  directed  since  No- 
vember 30,  1970,  to  remove  their  dairy  prod- 
ucts,  fitxn  commercial   markets   because   It 


contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  at  the  time  of  such  use.  Any  indemnity 
payment  to  any  farmer  shall  continue  until 
he  has  been  reinstated  and  U  again  allowed 
6o  dispose  of  his  mflk  on  commercial 
markets." 

lr«OEMNITY  PAYMENTS  TO  DAIIY  FARMERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


Dairy 
farrMrs 

Dairy 
manufacturers 

1965 

$381,000 

203.000 

400.000 

231,000 

109,000 

200,000 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

$16,000 

1972 

37,000 

1973 

33,000 

95  000 

ToUl 

1,594,000 

111,000 
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IMDEMNiriES 


As  part  of  the  farm  bill  of  1970,  Ckjngress 
enacted  legislation  establishing  a  program 
of  Indemnification  of  beekeepers  who  suffered 
losses  of  honey  bees  as  the  result  of  pesticide 
spraying  near  the  land  on  which  their  hives 
were  located. 

The  program  has  been  extended  several 
times,  and  is  still  In  effect. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  7  U.S.C.  136b 
nt.  axe: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  Indemnity  payments  to  bee- 
keepers who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  suffered  losses  of  honey  bees  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  as  a  result  of  utilization  of  eco- 
nomic poisons  near  or  adjacent  to  the  prop- 
erty on  which  the  beehives  of  such  beekeepers 
were  located. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  Indemnity  pay- 
ment In  the  case  of  any  beekeeper  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  net  loss  sus- 
tained by  such  beekeeper  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  his  honey  bees. 

"(o)  Indemnity  payments  shall  be  made 
only  In  cases  in  which  the  loss  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  economic  poisons  which 
had  been  reg^istered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment." 

Payments  made  to  beekeepers  under  this 
program  were  $4,669,000  in  fiscal  year  19T2, 
and  $6,206,000  in  fiscal  1973. 

CSANBXRST    INDEMKrnES 

On  November  9, 1959,  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
annoimced  that  the  FDA  had  found  traces 
of  amlnotrlazole,  a  cancer-causing  weed- 
killer. In  certain  lots  of  cranberries,  and 
warned  the  public  not  to  buy  cranberries 
untU  they  were  proven  free  of  contamination. 
Although  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
1959  cranberry  crop  was  affected,  sales  fell 
drastically. 

In  March  of  1960,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  USDA  would  offer  to  make  In- 
demnity payments  to  cranberry  growers  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  stistalned 
lossess  on  berries  harvested  In  1959.  The  De- 
partment of  HEW  promised  to  undertake  a 
program  of  testing  and  certification.  No  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  the  few  growers 
who  had  Improperly  used  amlnotrlazole. 

The  purpose  of  the  Indemnity  program  was 
to  reestablish  public  demand  for,  and  con- 
fidence In,  cranberries  and  cranberry  prod- 
ucts. The  Department  paid  a  total  of  $8.5 
million  to  13  claimants,  representing  some 
1,215  growers.  In  addition,  the  Department 
designated  certain  States  as  areas  where  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  could  make 
emergency  loans  to  eligible  growers. 

Funds  for  the  indemnity  program  were 
made  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1936  (7  VS.C.  612c),  which 
appropriates  ftinds  each  fiscal  year  In  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  duties  collected  under  the  cus- 
toms laws  during  the  preceding  year.  Under 
section  82,  these  funds  are  to  be  used  for  the 
foUowlng  purposes: 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  exportation  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products  by  pay- 
ment of  benefits  or  indemnities  In  connec- 
tion with  exportation  .  .  . 

"(b)  To  encourage  domestic  consumption 
of  agrlcultxiral  commodities  by  payment  of 
benefits  or  Indemnities  for  diversion  from  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  .  .  . 

"(c)  To  reestablish  farmers'  purchasing 
power  by  payments  In  connection  with  the 
normal  production  for  domestic  consump- 
tion." 

COMTAMXNATXD    HAT   INSXMNTrtES 

■arly  In  106S,  the  milk  produced  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  dairy  farmers  in  Montana 
was  removed  from  the  market  because  of 
residues  of  chlordane.  The  source  of  the  con- 
taminauon  was  found  to  be  alfalfa  hay 
which  bad  been  treated  with  chlordane  in 
the  spring  of  1967  to  control  the  alfalfa  wee- 


vil. It  was  believed  that  the  chemical  was 
applied  In  accordance  with  recommendations 
available  to  the  producers  and  spray  opera- 
tors. 

Some  producers  were  able  to  sell  the  con- 
taminated hay  for  $12  to  $15  a  ton,  but  bad 
to  buy  clean  bay  at  $22  to  $27. 

Bills  were  Introduced  In  the  House  and 
Senate  to  authorize  indemnity  payments  to 
thsGe  farmers  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
bay  removed  from  the  commercial  market, 
destroyed,  or  put  to  use  other  than  animi^i 
feed.  No  payments  were  to  be  made  to  any 
farmer  who  had  not  complied  with  directions 
on  the  label  of  the  chemical. 

In  December  of  1969,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  held  a  hearing  at  which  a  USDA 
witness  testified  against  the  bill,  saying  that 
while  the  Department  had  authority  to  re- 
quire adequate  directions  on  pesticide  labels, 
USDA  could  not  be  responsible  for  all  the  ac- 
tions of  producers,  formulators,  distributors, 
or  users  of  pesticides.  The  Department's  re- 
port on  the  bill  pointed  out  that  when  hay 
Is  foxmd  to  be  contaminated,  it  is  usuaUy 
the  result  of  failure  to  use  a  pesticide  prod- 
uct according  to  the  directions  on  the  label. 

The  report  also  said  that  In  about  40 
States,  applicators  of  pesticides  In  both 
aerial  and  ground  spray  operations  were  re- 
quired to  have  Insurance  or  a  surety  bond, 
and  that  it  was  possible  that  State  laws 
might  provide  a  means  for  compensation  to 
farmers  for  losses  resulting  from  bay  con- 
tamination. 

After  the  bearing  was  held,  no  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

The  30  milk  producers  involved  applied 
for  indemnity  payments  under  the  existing 
dairy  Indemnity  program,  and  received  pay- 
ments totaling  about  $52,000. 

HJl.  16040 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agrlciilture 
to  Investigate  and  study  the  feasibility  of 
a  Federal  insurance  program  covering  live- 
stock and  other  similar  agricultural  en- 
titles not  covered  imder  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  Investigation 
and  study 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to 
Investigate  and  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
Federal  Insurance  program  covering 

(1)  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  mules, 
goats,  bees,  poultry,  and  other  similar  agri- 
cultural entities;  and 

(2)  any  agricultural  commodity.  Includ- 
ing milk,  eggs,  and  honey,  which  is  not 
covered  presently  by  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  such  Investigation  and 
Study,  such  Secretary  shaU  deal  with  the 
following  issues : 

(1)  the  availability  of  actuarial  data  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  entities  and  com- 
modities described  In  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Qovemment  should  act  to  insure  owners  of 
such  entitles  and  commodities  or  to  reinsure 
private  Insxirers  of  such  owners,  or  both; 

(8)  the  time  period  needed  to  Implement 
such  a  program; 

(4)  the  need,  If  any,  for  an  experimental 
program  prior  to  the  authorization  of  a 
large-scale  program; 

(5)  the  approximate  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
gram for  those  farmers  and  rancben  who 
participate  in  it; 

(6)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  Instituting  and  maintaining 
such  a  program; 

(7)  the  demand  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
for  such  Insurance; 

(8)  the  feaslbiUty  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  administering  such  a 
program; 


(9)  the  extent  of  any  loss  which  should 
be  covered  by  Insurance  imder  such  program; 

(10)  the  conditions  under  which  insur- 
ance should  not  be  offered  under  such  pro- 
gram; 

(11)  the  time  period  needed  for  such  a 
program  to  become  financially  self-support- 
ing; 

(12)  the  degree  to  which  such  program 
should  be  patterned  after  the  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Crop  Instirance  Act; 
and 

(13)  any  other  issue  deemed  relevant  by 
such  Secretary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prepare  and,  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  statement  of  his  find- 
ings and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 
study  and  Investigation  made  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  legislation  concern- 
ing the  program  described  In  such  section. 


HOW  DO  WE  EXPLAIN  A  6-PERCENT 
LOAN  TO  RUSSIA? 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  because  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  decision  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  lend  $180  billion  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  construction  of  a 
fertilizer  complex  In  Russia.  On  the  same 
day  the  loan  agreement  was  annoimced, 
newspapers  in  my  home  State  were  tell- 
ing Georgia  farmers  how  badly  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  mis- 
judged the  supply  of  fertilizer  available 
this  year  in  our  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  fertilizer  shortage  may  cost  some 
farmers  25  percent  of  their  crop,  forcing 
many  Into  bankruptcy. 

The  American  taxpayer,  beset  with 
high  interest  rates  when  trying  to  pay  on 
a  home  or  run  a  business,  does  not  under- 
stand the  low  6-percent  loan  to  Russia. 
I  have  just  returned  to  Washington  after 
spending  several  days  in  my  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia.  Many  constituents  were 
asking  questions,  and  rightly  so,  which 
were  difficult  to  answer.  Farmers  wanted 
to  know  why  this  administration  Is  not 
more  concerned  about  their  needs  than 
the  needs  of  the  Communists. 

The  American  taxpayers  certainly 
have  not  forgotten  that  a  few  short 
months  ago  the  Agriculture  Department 
approved  a  wheat  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union  w^ich  cost  millions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  subsidies.  They  were  not  happy 
about  this  sorry  deal. 

What  has  happened  now?  Instead  of 
officials  making  efforts  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence lost  because  of  that  wheat  trade 
fiasco,  we  learned  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  has  approved  a  multimillion- 
doUar  loan  of  tax  money  at  about  half 
the  Interest  rate  the  taxpayer  himself 
can  secure. 

The  loan  decision  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  American  farmers  are  plead- 
ing for  enough  fertilizer  to  save  their 
own  crc^js  and  are  getting  little  attention 
from  Mr.  Butz  and  his  other  bureaucrats 
In  the  Agriculture  Department. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  Congress  has  no 
voice  in  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank;   however,  we  are 
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asked  to  renew  the  Bank's  chi  irter  every 
4  years.  I  Intend  to  study  carefully  this 
whole  question  before  the  batik  charter 
comes  before  us  later  this  yeij. 

The  premise  on  which  tqe  Elxport- 
Import  Bank  was  founded  h|is  had  my 
support  during  my  14  years  iH  the  Con- 
gress. By  making  loans  available  to  other 
countries  under  the  conditions  that  the 
money  be  spent  for  American  goods,  we 
can  improve  our  btdance  of  trade.  And 
every  American  can  understand  that  we 
must  export  goods  in  order  to  offset  pur- 
chasing abroad  many  raw  mlaterlais  In 
short  supply  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  in  the  concept  of  tl^e  Export- 
Import  Bank  that  I  raise  the  question 
today.  My  concern  is  whether  those  in 
control  of  the  Bank  have  a  full  grasp  of 
the  present  mood  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. This  Government  continues  to 
lose  the  confidence  of  its  people.  Credi- 
bility is  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  a  gt^ve  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  should  be  considered 
by  everygne  in  public  life,  from  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  White  House  to  the  lowest 
paid  Government  employee. 

I  have  a  simple  point  to  tnake,  Mr. 
Speaker.  To  my  mind,  the  coiilldence  of 
the  American  people  in  theft"  Govern- 
ment is  far  more  important  than  what 
little  benefits  we  might  gainifrran  this 
untimely  and  unwise  loan.  Ml  constitu- 
ents of  the  Seventh  District  ^f  Georgia 
are  firmly  opposed  to  such  16ans — citi- 
zens from  all  across  the  couiitry  share 
their  strong  feelings — and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  made  \o  listen  to 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  it  lerves. 


REOINA   COELI   SCHOOL   RECEIVES 
FREEDOM  SHRIN^ 

^Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  mattelr.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedication 
of  the  "Freedom  Shrine"  collection  at  the 
Regina  Coell  School  in  Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  Freedom  Shrine  is  a  Unique  ex- 
hibit of  28  authentic  reproductions  of 
historical  American  document^  spjuining 
the  325  years  from  the  Mayflqwer  Com- 
pact to  the  World  War  n  instjrument  of 
surrender  in  the  Pacific. 

In  accepting  this  exhibit,  thp  students 
of  the  fifth  grade,  room  7,  le^  by  Sister 
Josephine,  gave  a  presentation  of  their 
own  creation  which  convinced  me  the 
future  of  this  great  coimtry  will  be  secure 
in  the  hands  of  these  fine  yoimg  boys  and 
girls. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  l^ert  here 
in  the  Recoeo  the  text  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  fifth  grade  class  for  all  to 
read: 

Thx  Akt  op  AimicA 

Amerlcs  Is  a  unique  way  of  lije  symbolic 
of  th»  creative  arts.  ' 

America  provides  the  brushes^  oils,  pig- 
ments, and  tbe  canvas  on  whipb  we  can 
paint  our  life  as  we  want  it  to  be^  We  choose 
our  own  colors,  our  own  form,  design  and 
pattern. 

America  Is  any  tune  w«  want  to  play  with 
fife  and  drum,  flddle  or  horn  l^o  establish 
the  beat  and  rhythm  of  the  up^t<^rd  march 
to  high  goals. 

America  Is  a  book  in  which  w^  set  down 
our  life  by  the  way  we  live  It.  We  are  the 


principal  character.  We  live  our  own  biogra- 
phy. We  are  free  to  be  hero  or  villain,  great 
or  mediocre. 

America  is  a  stage  and  the  role  we  play 
In  the  drama  of  life  Is  up  to  us. 

America  Is  a  sports  arena,  and  tbe  rules 
are  written  so  everyone  has  a  chance  to 
win. 

America  Is  an  engineering  achievement, 
a  bridge  over  which  we  can  cross  the  chasm 
of  despair. 

America  1b  an  architecture  with  which 
we  can  build  the  tower  of  our  dreams. 

Song:  John  Henry 

America  Is  a  sculptor's  hammer  and  chlael 
with  which  we  can  fashion  ovirselves  into 
the  man  we  aim  to  beocnw. 

Song:  Hammer  Man 

America  Is  an  art  of  living  through  which 
we  can  reach  higher,  thlolc  bigger,  grow 
greater  and  live  deeper  than  anywhere  else 
on  earth. 

America  Is  a  place  where  I  can  be  grateful 
for  the  precious  gift  of  life  with  Its  limitless 
possibilities — to  glory  In  the  power  of  hu- 
man beings  to  rise  to  great  heights  and  to 
outdo  themselves  In  mlraculoiis  worlcs. 

America  Is  a  place  where  I  am  free  to  im- 
derstand  the  goodness  of  God  which  can  bo 
luiown  only  through  human  goodness;  that 
v^en  I  express  the  highest  and  beat,  I  express 
Ood. 

America  affords  me  the  time  to  give  of 
myself,  my  talents,  abilities,  devotions,  con- 
victions that  I  may  contribute  to  the  on- 
ward march  of  man. 

Walking  exercises  the  emotions.  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  observe  and  enjoy  tte  beauty 
of  our  American  scenery.  It  opens  our  eyes 
to  beauty.  See  the  homes,  the  trees,  the 
gardens.  See  the  shining  faces  of  little  chil- 
dren. Hear  singing  birds  and  tbe  laughter 
of  happy  people. 

In  America  we  learn  that  the  world  will 
not  end  when  we  fall  or  make  an  error; 
that  there  Is  always  another  day  and  another 
chance. 

In  America  we  are  free  to  loaf,  to  slow 
down  to  look  at  a  flower,  to  chat  with  a 
friend,  to  pat  a  dog.  to  read  a  few  lines  from 
a  book. 

America  gives  us  the  freedom  to  be  crea- 
tive— to  paint,  sing,  carve,  write,  build,  ac- 
cording to  our  heart's  desire. 

America  Is  a  place  where  love  penetrates 
the  mysteries  of  life.  "Anything,"  said  George 
Washington  Carver,  "will  give  up  Its  secrets 
if  we  love  It  enough." 

In  America  we  are  free  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  the  things  that  count. 

In  America  we  are  given  words  that  are 
symbols  of  man's  finest  qualities;  words 
such  as  valiant — radiant — triumphant — vi- 
brant— heroic — these  are  words  to  live  by. 

American  simplicity  uses  little  words.  It 
practices  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln,  who  said. 
"Make  It  so  simple  a  child  will  understand; 
then  no  one  will  misunderstand." 

America  Is  a  place  of  progress.  The  Wright 
brothers,  airborne  for  only  ten  seconds  and 
one  hundred  feet  on  the  first  flight,  and 
now  man  m  orbit  around  the  earth.  Smoke 
signals,  tapping  of  a  telegraph  key.  voice 
over  a  wire,  radio,  television  and  Telstar  In 
the  heavens.  Candles,  oil  lamps.  Franklin 
flying  his  kite  into  a  thunder  cloud,  and 
Edison  lllvunlnatlng  the  world  with  the  first 
electric  light. 

America,  'tis  of  thee  we  sing  your  praises — 
you  who  have  given  xa  freedom  to  worship 
our  Ood  in  a  sweet  land  of  liberty. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  Horton)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
arranged  for  this  special  order  today  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  Join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  visited  Washing- 
ton last  week  and  many  of  us  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  this  remarkable 
man.  His  stay  in  our  country  will  last  for 
several  more  weeks  and  will  include 
visits  to  some  20  States. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  commitment  to 
individual  freedom,  to  his  faith,  and  to 
his  country  has  Inspired  all  peoples  of 
the  world.  He  never  gave  in  to  tyranny. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  sacrifice  too  great 
for  him  In  the  quest  for  human  dignity. 
One  need  only  look  back  on  his  life  to 
sense  the  greatness  of  this  man. 

The  Cardinal  was  an  active  opponent 
of  the  fascist  movement  in  Hungary 
which  took  root  as  Hitler's  power  grew 
in  Germany.  When  the  Nazis  took  over 
Hungary  in  late  1944,  the  Cardinal  was 
seized,  charged  with  treason,  and  kept 
captive  until  2  months  after  Soviet 
troops  captured  Budapest.  But  Mlnds- 
zenty was  unbending  in  his  resistance  to 
Communist  domination  as  well  and  in 
less  than  4  years,  the  Cardinal  was 
sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment  for 
"anUstate  activities". 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  found  freedom 
in  his  beloved  Hungary  only  once  more, 
and  then  only  for  a  few  days.  In  the  fall 
of  1956.  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  re- 
leased him  from  jail  and  restored  him  to 
his  oflQce  of  Primate  of  Hungary  in 
Budapest.  But  as  Soviet  tanks  rumbled 
through  the  streets  of  Budapest  and 
overwhelmed  the  capital.  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  was  given  asylum  in  the 
American  Embassy.  He  remained  there 
until  September  of  1971  when,  at  the  age 
of  79.  he  departed  to  Vienna.  There  he 
lives  as  a  s3rmbol  of  compassion  smd  the 
virtue  of  constancy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  touch  upon 
one  issue  which  Is  close  to  the  heart  of 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  to  many  of  us 
here  in  the  Congress.  I  speak  of  the  Holy 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  safekeeping  of  the  United 
States  in  1945. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial, 
though  titled  "A  Cold  War  Relic."  accu- 
rately described  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen 
as  "the  most  precious  historical  relic  of 
Hungary  and  its  foremost  symbol  of  na- 
tional legitimacy."  Yet  the  editorial  went 
on  to  say: 

It  Is  shameful  that  the  United  States  did 
not  return  the  crown  years  ago. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  this  view- 
point. I  see  a  lack  of  constancy  when  this 
respected  newspaper,  which  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  calls  for  new  morality  In 
government,  would  toss  morality  aside 
and  urge  the  retimi  of  the  crown  to  its 
"rightful  home"  as  a  "magnanimous 
gesture." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
Joined  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HooAN)  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
urging  that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stet5hen  remain  In  the  safekeeping  of  the 
U.S.  Government  imtll  Hungary  once 
again  functions  as  a  constitutional  gor- 
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ernment  established  by  the  Hungarian 
people  through  free  choice. 

A  return  of  the  crown  might  appear  to 
some  as  politically  expedient,  but  it  would 
say  little  for  our  principles  or  our  ad- 
herence to  a  sacred  trust.  I  regret  that 
the  Washington  Post  reduced  the  holy 
crown  to  a  cold  war  relic  and  did  so 
shortly  before  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  hon- 
ored us  with  his  presence  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  and  actions  of 
our  Government  and  of  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  are  watched  closely  by  the 
world,  and  particularly  by  people  who  are 
still  struggling  for  their  freedom.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  refiect  upon  the  words 
of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  himself  when  he 
paid  his  visit  to  Congress  last  week: 
Remarks  of  His  Eiicinxnce  Joset  Cakoinal 

MiNsszENTT  Before  Members  of  the  U.S. 

Congress 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  thanks  with  deeply  felt  emo- 
tion for  your  efforts  extended  throughout 
the  long  years  of  the  recent  past  on  behalf 
of  our  most  unfortunate  and  most  orphaned 
Hungary. 

For  many  actions  of  the  great  powers  In 
Eurc^M  concerning  Hungary  we  cannot  be 
thankful.  But  It  gives  us  great  Joy  and  con- 
solation that  there  were  and  are  concerned 
lawmakers  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  who  opposed  op- 
pression and  raised  their  objecting  voice  in 
defense  of  the  Interests  of  a  free  Hungary.  In 
1944 — as  the  result  of  the  Invasion  of  Hun- 
gary by  tbe  Russian  Army — a  new  order  was 
forced  on  our  unhappy  country.  Then  many 
of  our  politicians  hoped  that  the  miserable 
sitxiatlon  m  which  Hungary  was  at  that  time 
would  turn  to  the  better  after  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed.  It  was  assumed  that  as 
the  result  of  that  act  the  enemy  must  with- 
draw from  our  land.  In  1947  Stalin  made  a 
move  in  the  centers  of  power  well  known 
to  us.  He  argued  that  he  signed  the  Peace 
Treaty  but  he  would  mamtaln  his  troops  In 
Hungary  In  order  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
supply  lines  to  his  "glorious"  army,  occupy- 
ing Austria.  Stalin's  friends  at  the  helm  of 
the  world  at  that  time  were  quick  to  agree 
and — in  spite  of  the  prohibiting  articles  of 
the  signed  treaty — permitted  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  overwhelming  occupation  force 
in  Hungary  to  support  the  Red  Army  In  Aus- 
tria. Stalin's  friends  could  have  suggested 
to  him  to  withdraw  from  Austria  and  as  a 
result  all  articles  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Hungary  could  have  been  put  to  force.  But 
this  Is  not  what  happened.  It  did  not  even 
happen  8  years  later  when  tbe  Russians  with- 
drew from  Austria. 

The  Russian  divisions  are  still  In  Hungary. 
Bolshevism  supported  by  them  can  maintain 
Itself  by  murdering  the  Hungarian  souls  and 
by  suppressing  human  rights.  If  this  bolshe- 
vlsm  and  Its  representatives,  tbe  Russians 
would  be  expelled  from  Hungary  by  its  com- 
rades m  power,  tbe  fight  which  Is  waged  on 
behalf  of  the  Interests  of  our  Hungary  in 
such  an  admirable  manner  by  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
Congress  would  not  be  necessary.  If  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  forces  would  be  ordered  out 
of  Hungary,  the  totegrity  of  tbe  Peace  Treaty 
would  be  preserved,  Hungary's  enslavement 
and  dependence  would  come  to  an  end,  the 
Church  would  not  be  persecuted  as  she  Is 
today,  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  signed  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  would  not  be  corrupted  and 
I  would  not  be  compeUed  to  remind  you  to- 
<lay  of  this  situation.  These  are  not  said  to 
subtract  from  the  merits  of  tbe  senators  and 
representatives.  On  the  contrary,  these  con- 
siderations gave  them  courage  and  a  sense  of 


truth  to  raise  their  voice  on  behalf  of  Hun- 
gary. For  that  I  now  express  the  thankful 
appreciation  of  the  nation  and  tbe  church  I 

Address  bt  His  Eminxncx  Josxr  Cardinai, 
mlndbzentt  at  a  prater  breakfast  at  the 
Statlxr  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  For  tbe  second  day 
there  is  a  Hungarian  World  to  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  for  the  second  day 
that  we  are  expressing  our  thanks  for  tbe 
good  that  has  been  given  to  \is,  for  the 
courageous  fight  that  has  been  waged  on 
behalf  of  us  for  so  long  by  the  senators 
and  congressmen  sympathetic  to  the  true  In- 
terest of  Hungary  and  her  People. 

We  do  thank  them  for  the  second  day  but 
we  feel  we  cannot  express  our  emotions,  our 
gratitude  well  enough. 

I  came  not  to  be  praised.  Someone,  who 
spent  long  years  to  a  prison  cell  and  others 
In  painful  and  selflmposed  solitude,  looks  at 
praise  with  somewhat  different  attitude  than 
those  who  enjoyed  freedom  throughout  their 
whole  life.  But  the  honor  that  your  presence 
means  to  me  Is  highly  valued  and  I  am 
thankful  for  each  human  heart  touched  by 
my  being  here. 

In  1910  Hungary  had  an  esteemed  guest. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States  came  to  our  country.  He 
was  retumtog  a  visit  by  Count  Albert  Ap- 
ponyl,  bis  good  friend.  Apponyi  suggested  to 
tbe  former  President  that  he  make  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  Hungarian  Peirllament  which 
was  In  session  at  that  time  and  by  dotog 
so  demonstrate  that  his  visit  is  not  only  to 
Albert  Apponyi,  but  to  the  Hungarian  Nation 
as  well.  Roosevelt  agreed  with  pleasure  and 
traveled  to  Budapest.  He  did  not  only  appear 
before  the  Hungarian  Parliament  but  deliv- 
ered a  short  address  to  the  assembled  rep- 
resentatives. I  read  the  text  of  this  address 
many  times.  It  is  well  preserved  in  my 
memory.  I  remember  each  word  of  it.  "I  take 
upon  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks 
to  tbe  Hungarian  Nation  for  her  valiant 
fights,  waged  with  sword  to  hand,  through 
nearly  1000  years  In  defense  of  European 
civilization."  said  Roosevelt.  "This  nation 
had  no  other  fate  to  the  past  but  to  guard 
against  every  attack  from  the  East  aimed  at 
tbe  heart  of  western  civilization,  and  at  tbe 
very  being  of  Christendom.  Hungary  de- 
fended not  only  herself,  but  the  West.  Not 
only  the  West  represented  by  Europe,  but 
to  her  womb  America  as  well.  I  am  saytog 
this  becavise  I  know  your  history.  I  would 
not  consider  myself  well  educated  if  I  would 
not  know  the  Hungarian  People.  I  express 
my  thanks  agato!  I  ask  you  gentlemen,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Hungarian  People,  to  tell 
your  constituents  In  every  district  of  Hun- 
gary, that  America  Is  thankful  to  the  Hun- 
garian Nation."  These  are  the  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ten  years  later  another  President,  who 
came  from  the  other  Party,  did  not  see  the 
history  of  Hungary  at  this  light.  He  was 
followed  by  someone  from  tbe  family  of  the 
thankful  American,  who — Judging  from  the 
facts — also  toterpreted  Hungarian  history  to 
a  different  way. 

But  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  has 
demonstrated  over  and  over  agato  that  it 
understands  Hungarian  history.  The  Senate 
did  not  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Trianon,  which 
in  19.^0  intended  to  miu-der  the  Hungarian 
Nation.  The  United  States  Senate  did  not 
ratify  It!  Stoce  then  a  long  Itoe  of  senators 
and  representatives  stood  up  for  the  Interests 
of  the  Magyars,  speaktog  with  similar  voice 
and  reflecttog  the  Identical  spirit  demon- 
strated by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Hun- 
garian Parliament. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  this  fight 
and  In  our  defense  they  follow  the  historical 
traditions  of  America  closely  associated  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  express  my  gi;^teful 
thanks  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
for  their  efforts  in  bringing  to  light  the  In- 


justices of  the  Peace  Treaties  of  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars.  I  thank  them  for  every- 
thing that  they  did  in  the  United  States 
Congress  for  the  Hungarian  Nation  by  try- 
ing to  assure  tbe  Implementation  of  human 
rights  in  Hungary. 

They  were  consistent!  Almoet  all  nations 
of  the  World  signed  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  made  by  the  United  Nations. 
Most  do  not  observe  the  content  of  this 
noble  document.  It  seems  that  nations  have 
easily  Ignored  their  obligation  to  guarantee 
tbe  human  rights  to  aU  of  their  citizens. 
They  are  incredulous  In  living  up  to  their 
duty  assumed  by  the  fixing  of  their  signature 
on  this  Declaration. 

These  are  statements,  these  are  signatures 
which  cannot  be  reneged.  Espedally  they 
cannot  be  forsaken  by  those  who  placed  their 
signatures  and  made  the  statements! 

The  senators  and  representatives  fought 
for  tbe  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  also.  Tbe 
Crown  represents  to  us  the  one  thousand 
year  old  Hungarian  Constitution,  tbe  one 
thousand  year  old  nationhood  of  our  Hun- 
gary. Tbe  Holy  Crown  cannot  be  tbe  subject 
of  trade,  ever. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican lawmakers  on  behalf  of  this  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen.  We  thank  them  now,  but  we 
would  not  be  truthful  to  ourselves  If  at  tbe 
same  time  we  would  not  plead  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  support. 

I  am  a\^e  of  the  fact  that  tbe  United 
States  Oon^Mss  closely  followed  my  ordeal, 
the  fate  of  a^tiumble  Individual.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  apjiroprlate  for  me  to  recount  the 
details.  I  knciw  what  happened.  I  thank  those 
who  Initial  tbe  actions  and  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  tbe  whole  of  Congress  which 
acted  unanlmovisly. 

I  know  that  there  were  many  In  the  United 
States  who  prayed  for  me.  I  felt  tbe  strength 
of  these  prayers  and  they  comforted  me. 

Occasionally  I  saw  by  'aeloved  Mother  in 
prison.  At  one  occasion  I  asked  her:  Mother. 
does  anybody  pray  for  me  there,  outside? 
She  answered:  My  son,  very  many  people 
pray  for  you!  The  knowledge  of  this  eased 
tbe  pato  of  my  soul.  I  am  grateful,  I  am 
grateful! 

Right  then,  right  after  the  words  of  my 
Mother  I  started  to  repay  the  concerned 
favor  extended  to  me  by  so  many.  I  started 
to  pray  for  thoee  who  pray  for  me.  I  want  to 
continue  to  pray  for  them  untU  my  death 
and  I  am  hopeful.  I  can  continue  to  do  so 
in  Eternity  also. 

I  am  thankful  for  everything  that  has 
been  done  for  my  Hungarian  Nation  and 
beside  her  for  my  humble  person. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  great  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  who  attended 
tbe  reception  yesterday.  We  bad  a  good 
meeting  of  mtods.  I  am  joyfiil  that  the 
opportimlty  presented  Itself  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sincere  thankfulness  of  the  Hun- 
garian Nation,  of  the  Hungarian  Church. 
After  so  much  receiving  there  must  be  some 
giving!  I  am  glad  that  we  were  able  to  erase 
our  debt.  We  certainly  cannot  repay  all  that 
was  done  for  \is  fully,  but  we  are  grateful. 

I  observe  with  humble  satisfaction  that 
here  In  the  Capital,  on  a  weekday,  so  many 
distinguished  people  came  to  this  prayer 
breakfast.  This  happened  because  there  are 
so  many  who  respect  and  understand  that 
small,  broken  nation,  Hungary.  Thank  you, 
we  will  never  forget! 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

Rare  is  a  man  who  is  truly  a  symbol 
of  an  epoch  in  history.  Rarer  stUl  is  a 
man  who  fits  this  description  not  due  to 
myth,  but  because  of  an  undying  and  un- 
selfish personal  dedication  and  love  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Such  a  man  is 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty. 
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Cardinal  Mlndszenty  has  earned  the 
reelect  and  admiraticHi  of  all  freedom 
loving  people.  He  has  not  taken  the  easy 
route.  Throughout  his  life,  during  years 
spent  in  Nazi  and  Communist  jails,  and 
during  years  of  separation  fnom  his  be- 
loved Hungarian  people,  he  bas  been  a 
living  symbol  of  freedom  to  ZDillions  of 
people  in  the  Soviet-dominated  countries 
of  Europe.  AlUiough  he  has  been  robed 
with  high  spiritual  ofSce,  he  has  never 
lost  the  common  touch  which  has  meant 
hope  to  so  many  oppressed  people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  umtinue  to  support  the  great  ideals 
of  Cardinal  Mindszentr. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorki  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Horton,  ifor  taking 
this  special  order  today  to  altord  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  heroic  life  and  servioe  of  Josef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  prlmatje  of  Him- 
gary  and  champion  of  freedom. 

I  had  the  moving  experience  of  meet- 
ing personally  with  the  Cardinal  last 
week,  receiving  the  Mindszenfcr  Freedom 
Medal,  and  of  convesdng  to  him  my  de- 
termination to  remain  firm  in  opposition 
to  the  NeizI  and  Communist  tyrannies  he 
has  so  gallantly  opposed. 

I  will  always  treasure  that  meeting  and 
the  Mlndszenty  Freedom  Medal  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  Cardinal  In  behalf  of 
those  who  have  in  the  past  and  those 
others  who  aspire  In  the  future  to  free- 
dom wherever  they  live  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  is  trul)r  a  man  of 
God  and  of  God's  word. 

Buttressed  by  Inspired  principle  and 
enduring  faith,  the  Cardinal  rallied  his 
fellow  Christians  behind  the  banner  of 
freedom — ^flrst,  against  the  sinister  spec- 
tacle of  Nazi  Germany,  and  then  against 
the  awesome  power  of  the  iubsequent 
Hungarian  Communist  State. 

For  a  third  of  his  adult  life— 23  years — 
the  CsuxUnal  was  either  imprisoned  by 
the  Nazis  and  Commimlsts  or  was  in 
asylum  in  the  American  Embassy  in 
Budapest. 

Yet,  the  Cardinal  never  wblvered  in 
his  fortitude.  [ 

He  remained  as  head  of  tbe  church 
in  Hungary  throughout  these  attempts  to 
suppress  or  destroy  It  and  its  teachings, 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  became  |he  symbol 
aroxmd  which  Hungarians— and  free- 
dom-loving men  and  women  every- 
where— ^rallied. 

His  refusal  to  give  in  iu^iired  them 
to  stand  firm  too. 

There  were  thoee  times  fwhen  the 
Cardinal  stood  virtually  aloiie  in  na- 
tional leadershli) — ^not  because  loneliness 
was  Ms  choice,  but  because  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  principle  and  faith  remained 
through  all  those  brutal  yea^  his  first 
passion.  I 

The  Cardinal  gave  to  the  wt>rld  a  real 
meaning  to  the  command  of  Joshua: 

B«  strong  and  of  *  good  courage;  be  not 
afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for  the 
Lord  thy  Ood  la  with  thee  whltheiteoever  thou 
goeat. 

He  is  a  living  martyr  to  tha  Christian 
faith.  ' 

Cardinal  Mlnd.s7.ent:"  serves,  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  men  who  admlie  courage. 


His  life  has  given  new  meaning  to  the 
word,  "hero." 

He  well  deserves  that  accolade  in  this 
century,  Just  as  St.  Thomas  More's  life 
exemplified  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
hero  in  the  15th  century. 

We  should  all  aspire  to  live  In  this 
example. 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  recently  honored  the  United 
States  with  a  visit  and  we  were  all  most 
appreciative  that  he  could  Include  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  his  Itinerary.  However, 
it  was  also  ironic  that,  coinciding  with 
his  visit,  was  the  arrival  of  a  delegation 
of  so-called  parliamentarians  from 
the  U.S.SJI.  led  by  Boris  N.  Ponomarev. 
Ponomarev  is  one  of  the  leading  theore- 
ticians of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  it  is  the  atheistic  Marxian 
philosophy  he  expounds,  which  has 
caused  the  Cardinal  and  the  people  of 
Hungary  so  much  suffering.  One  only 
needs  to  recall  that  the  Cardinal  spent 
8  yesu:s  in  prison  under  the  Communists 
and  15  years  in  the  American  Embassy  In 
Budapest  in  asylimi. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  more  than  any- 
one else,  became  the  symbol  of  faith  tmd 
hope  for  freedom  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, when  they  rose  against  their  Com- 
mmilst  oppressors  in  1956.  Himgarism 
soldiers  Imelt  weeping  In  the  rubble  of 
the  streets  of  Budapest  as  he  drove  by 
returning  to  his  residence  from  prison. 
The  Cardinal  stands  now  as  an  example 
to  the  whole  Free  World.  One  could  orily 
wish  that  our  Government  and  church 
leaders  were  likewise  as  steadfast  in  hold- 
ing to  and  propagating  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  this  connection,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Tlmes-Dlspatch  of  September  30,  1971, 
sums  up  the  role  of  the  Cardinal  very 
well  and  I  include  it  at  this  point  for  all 
to  read. 

MiNneZXMTT'S  EZASCPLX 

How  will  the  story  of  Joeef  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  be  remembered? 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  cardinal  found 
asytum  In  the  United  States  embassy  In 
Budapest  as  Soviet  tanks  rumbled  In  to 
smash  the  Hungarian  revolution,  the  answer 
to  this  question  seemed  certain  enough. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  would  be  remembered 
as  a  Ood-loTliig  man  and  patriot  who  cour- 
ageously opposed  the  tyranny  of  atheistic 
communism.  He  would  be  a  hero,  perh^M  a 
martyr.  Here  was  a  man  who  endured  tor- 
ture, a  kangaroo-court  conviction  In  1949, 
and  a  bestial  Imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  during  which  he  was 
vuotkT  death.  Yet,  upon  gaining  a  sanctuary 
which  afforded  him  ample  opportunity  to 
gain  safe  passage  to  another  country,  the 
cardinal  tenaciously  refused  to  leave  his  be- 
loved homeland,  where  he  was  spiritual  lead- 
er of  seven  million  Roman  CaUioUcs.  He  re- 
mained a  symbol  of  undying  opposition  to 
the  ruthleaa  Soviet  ouhjugAtlOD  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Today,  having  finally  bowed  to  the  Insis- 
tent pleas  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  the  ailing  79- 
year-old  cardinal  is  In  Rome,  terming  his 
reluctant  acceptance  of  exUe  from  Hfingary 
"perhaps  the  heavlert  croas  of  my  life." 
The  circumstance  under  whlcdi  he  ended  his 
monastic  existence  In  the  American  em- 
bassy suggests  the  free  world  no  longer  thinks 
of  the  churchman  In  quite  such  heroic  terms. 
V/hlle  the  Pope's  humanitarian  concern  few 
the  cardinal's  welfare  can  be  assumed,  news 
reports  also  tell  that  the  Hungarian  Pri- 


mate's continuing  presence  in  Budapest  was 
regarded  as  an  "embarrassment"  to  diplo- 
mats of  the  Vatican  and  the  United  States 
who  are  eager  to  Improve  relations  with  the 
Communist-controlled  nations.  In  an  age  of 
cheery  talk  of  detente.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
suddenly  Is  seen  by  many  as  a  Cold  War  relic, 
an  anachronism. 

The  more's  the  shame,  because  even 
though  the  rhetoric  of  politicians  and  pun. 
dlta  has  changed,  the  basic  incompatibility 
of  totalitarian  communism  and  religious 
freedom  within  Individual  nations  has  not. 
Free  men  wUl  ignore  Cardinal  Mlndszenty's 
example  at  the  risk  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  churchmen, 
Josef  Cardinsil  Mindszenty,  honored  our 
Nation's  Capital  last  week  by  his  visit. 

This  courageous  opponent  of  Commu- 
nist oppression  has  become  one  of  the 
most  revered  spokesmen  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Through  his  enforced  exile  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Bucharest,  he 
has  become  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  men 
of  all  faiths  everywhere,  particularly  In 
America. 

The  cardinal,  now  82  years  of  age,  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  treason  and  other 
offenses  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
in  December  1948,  and  spent  the  next  22 
years  in  jail  and  then  in  refuge  in  the 
American  mission.  Since  1971  he  has  lived 
in  Vienna. 

After  years  of  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  regime.  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty was  removed  as  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Hungary  last  February  sunid 
Vatican  efforts  to  Improve  relations  with 
Communist  governments.  Apparently 
bitter  and  disappointed.  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty faced  this  final  crowning  blow 
with  the  same  strength  and  deep  faith  in 
God  which  consoled  him  during  his  long 
imprisonment. 

Over  the  years.  Cardinal  Mlndszenty's 
steadfastness  of  faith  and  loyalty  have 
been  not  only  an  example  to  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  all  who  treas- 
ure the  message  of  Christ  and  the  right  of 
freedom. 

His  faith  and  courage  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  world's  people  for  years  to 
come  and  make  us  wonder  if  detente  can, 
or  ever  will,  become  reality. 

If  peace  and  freedom  do  become  a 
reaUty,  this  man,  Josef  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty, who  suffered  so  much  for  so  many, 
will  be  largely  responsible.  May  he  live 
the  rest  of  his  years  in  peace  and  tran- 
quility. Our  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  world  go  with  him. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  voice  today  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  hearty  welcome  and  in 
w£irm  tribute  to  Josef  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty, a  symbol  of  courage  in  a  world 
torn  apart  by  strife. 

Taken  prisoner  by  the  Communists  In 
Hungary  in  1948,  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
remained  a  prisoner  and  tm  exile  in  his 
homeland  for  26  years,  resisting  all  at- 
tempts to  persuade  him  to  accept  con- 
cepts alien  to  a  mind  and  spirit  rooted 
so  firmly  in  love  of  God  and  of  country. 

It  is  a  type  of  strength  that,  to  some, 
appears  archaic.  But  it  is  timeless  and 
enduring.  In  resisting  the  lure  of  detente 
and  coexistence,  Mindszenty  embraced 
the  fire  of  loyalty  that,  in  other  times  and 
other  places,  has  welded  peoples  together. 
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I  am  happy  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Is  vis- 
iting the  United  States  once  again.  In 
September  of  1973,  when  Mindszenty  was 
here,  he  was  rightfully  hailed  as  "a  sym- 
bol of  courage,  of  integrity,  and  of  hope." 
These  are  virtues  that  appear  in  short 
supply  in  these  troubled  times.  We  as  a 
nation,  we  as  a  world,  need  the  indomita- 
ble strength  of  a  Mlndszenty  to  achieve 
peace  within  ourselves  and  peace  among 
ourselves. 

This  man  is  a  living  tribute  of  concern 
for  the  human  condition.  I  pray  that  my 
fellow  colleagues  and  myself  will  continue 
to  champion  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
word  and  In  deed,  for  all  countries  whose 
Inhabitants  are  still  enslaved. 

Only  then  can  our  freedom  have  sig- 
nificant meaning. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  to 
Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  who  visited 
Washington  last  week  and  who  will  be 
visiting  more  than  20  States  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  It  was  a  great  privilege 
for  me  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  Cardinal  Mindszenty  last  week 
and  to  have  received  his  blessing.  It  was 
a  moment  I  shall  always  cherish  and 
remember. 

This  special  tribute  is  appropriately 
being  held  in  a  chamber  which  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  democracy  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world.  Car- 
dinal Mlndszenty  is  also  a  living  legend 
and  a  sign  of  hope  for  those  who  believe 
in  freedom.  His  career  is  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  action  designed  to  preserve  or 
obtain  freedom  for  the  oppressed.  His 
resistance  to  fascism  and  communism, 
his  anti-Nazi  actions  during  World  War 
n,  his  imprisonment  and  subsequent  15- 
year  period  of  asylum  in  the  American 
Legation  prior  to  his  move  to  Vienna  are 
all  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  for 
future  generations  to  know  and  admire. 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  truly  a  living 
legend  to  freedom  at  a  time  when  we  all 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  precious 
nature  of  liberty.  He  is  an  Inspiration 
to  those  who  understand  the  dangers  of 
taking  our  liberty  for  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  who  freed  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
from  jail  more  than  18  years  ago  gave 
a  gift  to  the  entire  free  world  and  hope 
to  those  who  live  in  captive  nations.  Our 
tribute  to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  today  Is 
an  Important  part  pt  that  hope  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  occasion 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  honoring  Josef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  who  is  now  on  his 
first  oflBclal  visit  to  the  United  States 
after  spending  15  years  in  asylum  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Budapest.  This  re- 
nowned elder  statesman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  a  bonafide  folk  hero 
to  Hungarians  the  world  over  and  has 
been  a  symbol  of  defiance  to  millions  of 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  since  his 
imprisonment  by  the  Russians  In  1948. 

The  controversy  surrounding  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty's  removal  as  Roman  Catholic 
primate  of  Hungary  last  February  amid 
Vatican  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
Communist  governments  has  certainly 
not  diminished  his  stature  in  the  eyes  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  the  world  over. 
His  visits  to  a  number  of  American  cities 


In  the  last  few  weeks,  including  Wash- 
ington, have  demonstrated  that  he  still 
commands  the  adulation  and  love  of  mil- 
lions who  have  been  inspired  by  his  reso- 
lute resistance  to  the  powers  of  tyranny 
and  godlessness  which  submerged  Hun- 
gary into  the  depths  of  communism  in 
1956. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  named  pri- 
mate of  Hungary  on  October  2,  1945.  and 
was  confirmed  as  cardinsil  a  few  months 
later.  He  refused  to  buckle  imder  to  the 
dictates  of  the  growing  Communist  pres- 
ence in  Eastern  Europe  and  Hungary  fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  and  many  who 
turned  out  to  see  him  here  in  Washington 
a  week  ago  recall  seeing  the  prelate  on 
the  streets  of  Budapest  leading  religious 
processions  before  they  fied  their  home 
country. 

The  cardinal's  Influence  became  so 
onerous  to  the  Communists  that  he  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  treason  and  other 
offenses  by  the  Himgarian  Government 
in  December  1948,  and  spent  the  next  22 
years  in  jail  and  then  in  refuge  in  the 
American  mission  in  Budapest.  Since 
1971  he  has  lived  in  Vienna. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  have  been  more 
than  extraordinary  and  I  am  privileged 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  praise  his 
valiant  efforts.  Few  people  in  this  century 
have  sjrmbollzed  so  much  to  so  many  peo- 
ple entrapped  in  Communist  countries; 
he  Is  truly  a  living  legend  and  I  join  in 
welcoming  the  cardinal  to  the  United 
States,  just  as  warmly  as  we  welcomed 
him  into  American  arms  in  Budapest  in 
1956,  and  just  as  we  welcomed  the  brave 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  to  America, 
Including  my  home  city  of  Schenectady, 
In  1956  and  1957  after  their  brave  but 
futile  fight  against  oppression.  Ishten 
Hogot.  Ishten  al  mega  Magyar. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
proudly  rise  today  to  speak  In  honor  of 
a  great,  courageous  man,  Josef  Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

For  more  than  half  of  his  hallowed  82 
years,  this  man  has  suffered  assorted 
degradations,  tortures,  and  exile.  Here  is 
a  man  who  has  espoused  a  fervent  love 
of  freedom,  a  deep  love  of  basic  human 
rights,  and  a  love  of  his  motherland. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  denied 
all  of  these. 

Since  the  time  of  his  ordination,  then 
Josef  Pehm  bucked  the  existing  system. 
As  early  as  1919,  he  denounced  the  red 
terror  suid  was  subsequently  Jailed.  When 
the  Nazis  began  to  envelop  Hungary,  he 
refused  to  comply.  This  man  of  spiritual 
steel  dtefied  a  Nazi  edict  and  changed  his 
German  name  of  Pehm  to  the  very  Hun- 
garian name,  Mindszenty.  As  if  this  was 
not  enough,  he  harbored  Jews  and  other 
Nazi  "xmdeslrables." 

This  vociferous  little  man  could  not 
be  silenced.  In  1948,  on  the  day  after 
Christmas,  Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty, 
Primate  of  Himgary  and  Arehbishop  of 
Esztergom,  was  arrested  on  a  trumped-up 
charge.  For  7  years,  he  suffered  until  the 
Hungarian  revolution  released  him  in 
1956. 

As  the  Soviet  tanks  rolled  through  the 
streets  of  Hungary  to  suppress  the  revo- 
lutionary Freedom  Fighters,  the  Cardinal 
was  again  forced  into  a  lonely,  degrading 


captivity.  This  time  he  remained  in  exile 
In  the  American  legation  for  15  years. 
Even  at  the  legation,  ironically  located 
on  Freedom  Square,  he  was  under  a  con- 
stant surveillance  by  the  secret  police,  the 
AVO. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  am  I,  a 
Representative  from  Indiana,  speaking 
in  praise  of  an  old,  Hungarian,  rdigious 
personage? 

The  answer  Is  clear  to  me.  The  very 
presence  of  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
in  the  world  today  bespeaks  of  a  very 
active,  a  very  hot  "cold  war."  At  a  time 
when  the  "free  nations"  negotiate  to 
build  bridges  of  detente,  the  Commu- 
nists show  forth  their  true  colors  again 
and  again.  They  simply  will  not  bend, 
and  yet  we  speak  of  talks  and  "summit 
meetings." 

Are  men  like  Josef  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty and  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  and 
their  sufferings  not  enough?  Can  we  not 
open  our  eyes?  Or  will  we  heed  when  It 
is  too  late? 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
tribute  to  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  always  looked  to  His  Eminence 
as  a  beacon  of  light  shining  through  the 
Iron  Ciirtain  and  symbolizing  the  quest 
for  freedom  and  resistance  to  tyranny 
throughout  the  world.  During  World  War 
n,  he  played  a  significant  part  in  Hun- 
garian resistance  to  Nazi  oppression.  At 
the  end  of  that  war,  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  country  as  well  as  his  inherent 
moral  leadership  were  recognized  by  his 
elevaOon  to  the  position  of  Prince  Pri- 
mate of  Hungary.  ITiere  were  other  bat- 
tles still  to  be  fought  however,  and 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  did  not  faU  into  the 
trap  of  exchanging  Nazi  tyranny  for  the 
equally  Insidious  Communist  Ideology 
which  lies  at  the  other  end  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum.  Instead,  the  good  Cardinal 
resisted  once  again  and  for  his  patriot- 
ism spent  8  years  in  a  Communist  jail 
For  a  few  brief  days  in  1956,  the  spark 
of  freedom  glowed  again  In  Hungary  and 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  freed  by  his 
feUow  coimtrymen.  It  is  with  good  cause 
that  these  valiant  heroes  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1956  are  known 
throughout  the  world  as  Freedom 
Fighters. 

Hungary's  freedom  and  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  was  tragically  short- 
lived as  the  iron  fist  of  the  Kremlin 
crushed  the  revolution  and  brought  the 
Iron  Curtain  crashing  down  once  again. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  sought  and  re- 
ceived asylum  in  the  American  Legation 
in  Budapest.  For  more  than  15  years,  he 
lived  within  the  confines  of  that  small 
compound  shining  as  a  brilliant  light  of 
patriotism  and  serving  as  an  ever-pres- 
ent thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Regime.  No  greater  devo- 
tion to  country  or  ethical  value  could 
exceed  the  sacrifice  of  this  one  great 
man.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  comes  to  the 
United  States  from  a  well-deserved  re- 
tirement In  Vienna.  I  understand  he 
pltms  to  spend  several  weeks  In  our 
country,  visiting  more  than  20  States.  He 
brings  In  himself  a  living  example  of  the 
value  of  both  Uberty   and  patriotism. 
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Both  of  these  great  moral  iJorces  must 
be  fostered  and  reaffirmed  bere  if  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  re^ch  its  full 
potential. 

Rather  than  honor  CardHial  Mlnds- 
zenty  by  these  brief  remarks  today,  it  is 
we  who  are  honored  by  his  Ti|lsit.  I  wish 
him  a  pleasant  stay  among  us;  but  rather 
than  wish  htm  a  safe  journey  back  to 
Vienna,  I  wish  that  someday  be  might  be 
able  to  return  to  a  Hungary  free  to  chart 
her  own  course  among  the  Nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  our  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoiTOH)  for  taking  l^hls  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  special  tribute  to  one  of 
the  great  freedom  fighters  ol  our  time: 
Joflef  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolt 
against  Russian  riile  In  1996,  freedom 
fighters  liberated  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
from  the  captivity  to  which  l)e  had  been 
sentenced  7  years  earlier — 1*1  1949 — by 
the  Cmnmimlst  regime  on  charges  of 
treason.  His  reaction  to  his  trial  and  sub- 
sequent Imprisonment  won  him  the  ad- 
miration of  all  people  who  lote  freedom. 

The  tragic  events  of  195?  are  well 
known — the  brutal  Soviet  intervention, 
the  presence  of  Russian  tanks  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest,  8md  the  dnmiatic 
escape  of  the  cardinal  to  thie  safety  of 
the  American  mission.  For  some  16  yeau^ 
he  remained  a  voltintary  prisoner  of  the 
mission,  imable  to  venture  forth,  unwill- 
ing to  surroider  his  freedo»i.  Then.  2 
years  ago,  he  was  permitted  to  leave  for 
Vienna. 

Though  today  he  Is  able  to 'move  free- 
ly throughout  the  non-Communist 
world,  his  heart's  love  and  loyfJty  remain 
In  Hungary  with  the  peoiile  he  has 
served  with  such  courage  and  whose  lib- 
erty he  has  so  valiantly  chaqiploned. 

Few  men  have  endured  so  much  for 
their  convictions.  Cardinal  lytlndszenty 
has  returned  to  our  shores  to  offer  to 
Americans  and  Hungarian^Americans 
and  all  others  who  love  freedom  an  ex- 
eooplary  manifestation  of  pe^nal  con- 
viction. His  name  will  be  remembered 
long  after  all  those  who  ^ve  tried 
through  the  years  to  bring  him  to  his 
knees  have  disappeared  from  the  earth 
and  are  forgotten. 

I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  a  re- 
ception for  the  cardinal  on  Capitol  Hill 
recently,  He  spoke  in  strong  support  of 
a  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
which  expresses  the  sense  oif  Congress 
that  the  Holy  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  be 
kept  in  the  TJB.  possession  un|il  Hungary 
Is  returned  the  freedom  and  liberty  which 
they  so  cherish.  In  1945,  the  Holy  Crown 
was  entrusted  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  safekeeping  until  such  time  as  Hun- 
gary became  free  once  a«aln  to  function 
as  a  constitutional  government  estab- 
lished through  free  choice.  The  Holy 
Crown  Is  a  national  treasure  of  immense 
historical  and  ssmibolic  significance  to 
HuDcarians,  and  American-Hungarians, 
i^io  believe  that  govemmentid  power  Is 
inherent  in  the  Holy  Crown  ttself . 

The  cardinal  addressed  the  Congress- 
men and  Senators  at  the  reception  and 
expressed  thanks  for  their  tuport  over 


the  years.  I  was  privileged  to  be  asked  to 
respond  to  the  cardinal's  remarks  on 
behalf  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  I 
said  it  was  an  honor  to  be  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  great  man  who  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  love  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  courage  to  sacrifice  his  own 
freedom  for  principle  to  call  attention 
to  his  cotintirmen  whose  freedom  was 
usurped. 

The  life  and  character  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty,  to  whom  the  world  pays 
tribute,  are  a  living  witness  to  the  In- 
domitable spirit  of  Himgary,  a  spirit 
which  can  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  everywhere.  All  of  us  in  the 
United  States  ii^o  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  In  freedom  owe  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty our  continued  gratitude  for  his 
uncompromising  stand  against  Commu- 
nist oppression.  We  owe  It  to  the  people 
of  Hungary  who  have  entrusted  our  Oov- 
emment with  the  Holy  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  to  keep  It  In  our  coimtry  until 
a  government  freely  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Himgary  again  rules  that  be- 
leaguered nation. 

I  ask  that  the  homily  delivered  on 
May  21  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  in 
honor  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Josef  Caxdcnai.  Motdszenty — Hzroic 

Integrttt 

"I  am  the  good  shepherd."  (Jn.  10:  11) 

This  morning  there  was  a  prayer  break- 
fast In  honor  of  His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardi- 
nal Bflndazenty.  Now  It's  our  privilege  to 
Join  this  heroic  prince  of  the  Church  In  of- 
fering the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

I  deem  it  an  extraordinary  honor  to  de- 
liver the  homily  on  this  happy  occasion.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  Cardinal's  two- 
month  tour  of  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  more  than  900,000  of  his  countrymen.  In 
fact  It  Is  the  Initial  stage  of  His  Eminence's 
world-wide  apoetolate. 

We  are  not  alone  In  paying  tribute  to  this 
Indomitable  defender  of  Ood,  Church  and 
country.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  Monslgnor  Ol- 
ovannl  Chell,  Permanent  Observer  of  the  HcHy 
See  at  the  TTnlted  Nations,  in  New  York, 
spoke  In  Its  church  center:  Monslgnor  OhtU 
paid  high  praise  to  the  character  and  stead- 
fastness In  faith  of  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  who 
for  nearly  three  deoades  was  the  Primate  of 
Hungary. 

We  rejoice  that  we  can  Join  In  a  similar 
tribute  today  to  this  noble  man  ot  Ood. 

We  might  also  recall  bow  this  zealous 
and  Cbrlst-llke  shepherd  was  no  lees  a  pa- 
triot and  champion  of  man — his  rights  and 
dignity. 

He  recognized  and  was  affronted  by  Com- 
munism. He  saw  clearly  what  It  was  and  Is — 
a  monstrous  Juggernaut  to  crush  Christian- 
ity and  the  Church,  to  blot  out  beUef  In  Ood 
and  In  man's  spiritual  nature  and  destiny. 
In  effect  to  obliterate  inalienable  human 
Tigbts  and  IndlTldual  wortti. 

He  likewise  recognized  and  was  affronted 
by  the  political  and  economic  pretensions  of 
the  Third  German  Reich.  As  he  without  com- 
promise condemned  Communism  so  be  chal- 
lenged Nazi  might  and  totalitarianism,  its 
poUtlcal  and  economic  tyranny,  Its  absurd 
racial  purism  and  brutal  programs. 

His  unequivocal  stand  against  both  Com- 
munism and  Nazism  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  both  upon  him. 

As  far  back  as  1019,  he  experienced  and  re- 
sisted the  short-lived  Communist  regime  of 
Bela  Kun.  His  deflanoe  sent  him  to  Jail. 

Then  came  the  Nazis,  whom  he  recognized 
for  what  they  were,  and  did  what  he  could. 


at  great  personal  peril,  to  soften  their  atroci- 
ties, to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  people  and 
to  harbor  In  his  own  home  Jewish  fugitives 
from  Nazi  destruction. 

When  others,  of  German  ancestry  changed 
their  Hungarian  names  Into  German,  he  did 
the  reverse.  He  gave  up  his  famUy  name  ot 
Pehm  and  adopted  the  name  of  the  Hun- 
garian village  where  he  was  bom. 

MeanwhUe,  In  all  this  turmoil,  the  yo\ing 
Mlndszenty  had  moved  from  teacher  to 
parish  pneet,  to  bishop  and  finally  to  be 
Archblshc^  of  Esztergom  and  Prlnce-Prlmate 
of  Hungary.  In  194S,  with  Archbishop  Spell - 
man,  he  was  made  Cardinal  by  Plus  XII. 

Bad  as  these  years  were  they  were  but  pre- 
lude to  a  worse  f  utiire. 

With  the  Nazis'  defeat  Hungary  suc- 
cumbed to  Communism.  Not  for  a  minute 
did  the  Cardinal  misjudge  It  or  underesti- 
mate It — as  others  had  done — as  Just  another 
social  or  economic  theory,  Jxist  another  po- 
litical experiment  that  might  be  dealt  with 
on  Christ's  principle  of  rendering  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  He  saw 
It  as  the  death-knell  of  the  Church  and 
the  demise  of  Hungary's  heroic  and  hard-won 
position  as  the  eastern  bastion  of  Christian- 
ity. 

The  Cardinal  was  well  aware  of  what  be 
nUght  do — of  what  others  had  done  and 
were  doing.  Nor  was  he  blind  to  his  desperate 
situation  or  Its  possible  choices.  He  could 
lead  his  people  down  the  road  of  compromise. 

He  could  acquiesce  to  conciliatory  meas- 
ures that  amounted  to  collaboration.  Or  be 
could  choose  stiff,  sacrlflcal,  undisguised  and 
unconditional  opposition. 

For  the  Cardinal  the  choices  were  purely 
academic.  Absolute  evil  bad  to  be  met  with 
absolute  opposition.  As  head  of  God's  Church 
in  Hungary  as  well  as  a  figure  of  national 
leadership,  he  could  imagine  no  other  course. 
Standing  alone,  solitary  In  what  he  later 
called  "a  small  and  orphaned  country",  the 
Prlnce-Prlmate  of  Himgary  faced  Com- 
miuUsm's  mighty  arsenal. 

For  It  he  paid  dearly. 

He  paid  with  the  grief  he  knew  he  was 
causing  his  devoted  and  beloved  mother. 

He  paid  for  It  with  the  loss  of  practically 
everything  he  could  call  his  own — Including 
In  quick  order  hla  freedom  and  personal 
autonomy. 

In  1948,  on  the  second  day  of  Christmas, 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  arrested,  flung  into 
JaU,  beaten,  tortured,  drugged  and  brain 
washed  until  he  was  no  longer  bis  own  man. 
The  caricature  of  Justice  ended  in  his  con- 
denuiatlon  to  life  ln^)r1flonmftnt.  This  was 
February  of  1949. 

A  year  before.  New  Tear's  Day  1948,  he'd 
foreseen  his  future.  Here  is  what  he  wrote — 

"...  I  look  calmly  on  the  artiflcially 
whipped  up  storm.  Seething  waters  are  no 
novelty  in  my  post,  held  not  through  parties 
but  by  the  grace  erf  the  Holy  See.  History 
rings  many  a  change.  Of  my  predecessors,  two 
fell  in  action;  two  were  robbed  of  all 
their  possessions:  one  was  Imprisoned; 
another  assassinated:  the  greatest,  exiled. 
Yet,  of  those  who  canM  before  me.  none  was 
so  bare  of  means  as  I.  Such  a  vicious  snare 
of  lies — a  hundred  times  refuted,  but  stub- 
bornly spread  anew — never  was  organized 
against  my  seventy-eight  predecessors. 

"I  stand  for  God,  Ch\irch.  and  Country  in 
my  historic  responsibility  for  the  world's 
most  orphaned  nation.  Beside  the  anguish  of 
my  people,  my  own  fate  matters  not. 

"I  don't  accuse  my  accusers.  If,  from  time 
to  time,  conditions  force  me  to  speak  out 
and  state  the  facts,  it  Is  my  nation's  plight 
and  the  call  of  truth  that  prompts  me.  I  pray 
for  a  world  of  Justice  and  love;  also  for  those 
who.  In  the  Master's  words  Know  not  what 
they  do.  With  all  my  heart  I  forgive  them." 
(".  .  .  the  World's  Moat  Orphaned  Nation," 
p81.) 

In  that  spirit  Cardinal  Mlndssenty  began 
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his  Imprisonment  for  life.  It  turned  out  to 
be  eight  years  of  Inhuman  confinement, 
deprivation  and  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. At  least  twice  he  was  close  to  death. 

No  wonder  his  Joy,  in  1956,  when  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  led  him  trliunphant 
from  Jail.  Yet  consider  how  temperate  his 
statement — broadcast  November  3:  "With 
the  fallen  regime  unmasked,  an  accounting 
is  due  at  all  levels  before  free.  Impartial 
courts.  Vengeance  we  eschew. 

"As  for  the  tasks  ahead,  let  me  note  our 
basic  frame  of  reference.  We  now  can  enjoy 
a  state  ruled  by  law,  a  classless  society  that 
spurs  democratic  achievement  while  curbing 
capital  where  necessary  for  the  common 
good. 

"As  ixfieA  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I  de- 
clare— like  the  Bishops  of  Hungary  In  1945 — 
our  Intent  to  aid  healthf\U  progress  in  every 
way. 

"Meanwhile  we  Justly  await  prompt  action 
on  freedom  to  teach  religion,  on  restoration 
of  the  Church's  institutions  and  press.  What 
can  be  done  today,  let  no  man  put  off  till 
tomorrow. 

"Seeking  the  good  of  all,  let  us  trust,  as 
ever,  in  Divine  Providence."  (".  .  .  the 
World's  Most  Orphaned  Nation,"  p.  107.) 

Only  a  few  days  later  the  freedom  revolt 
collapsed.  "The  World's  Most  Orphaned  Na- 
tion" fell,  crushed  by  foreign  engines  of  war. 
And  Pius  xn  spoke  for  the  lovers  of  freedom 
the  world  over — "Human  rights  and  a  bud- 
ding national  life  have  been  trampled;  a 
stlU  bleeding  people  are  once  more  enslaved." 
(Papal  Message,  No.  6,  1956.) 

The  Cardinal  bowed  to  friends'  Insistence 
and  sought  asylum  In  the  legation  of  the 
United  States.  In  gratitude  he  wrote  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  (Nov.  8,  1966) — "A  castaway 
in  the  wrack  of  the  Hungarian  fight  for 
freedom,  through  your  generosity  1  have 
foimd  haven  as  guest  of  the  American  lega- 
tion, a  refugee  in  my  own  land.  Your  coun- 
try's hospitality  has  save  me  from  siire 
death." 

From  1966  to  1971,  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
lived  In  the  legation,  an  unbowed,  indomit- 
able, controversial  figure,  who  longed  for  one 
thing  only:  to  fulfill  as  he  saw  It  his  role  as 
Defensor  Ecclesiae  et  Patriae — without  fear 
and  most  siu^ly  without  compromise. 

Most  truly  also  it  can  be  said  of  him  that 
he  gave  his  all  and  sought  nothing  for  him- 
self. Ood,  Church  and  Country,  they  were 
the  three  guiding  lights.  Indeed  are  the  three 
guiding  lighte  of  his  life,  lai  converging  into 
a  single  path — his  pursuit  of  his  responsi- 
bilities while  he  waa  Prlnce-Prlmate  of 
Hungary. 

V^en.  in  1971,  the  Holy  Father  indicated 
his  wishes,  the  Cardinal  consented  to  leave 
Hungary,  and  bectime  an  exile.  He  accepted 
the  Holy  See's  Judgment  then  Just  as  he  had 
when  called  to  be  Archbishop  of  Esztergom. 

Now  in  his  sand  year  and  by  Ood's  grace 
still  vigorous,  he  has  not  relinquished  his 
apostolate  to  his  countrymen  throughout 
the  w(»'ld:  nor  has  he  In  the  least  lost  bis 
sense  of  responsibility  as  a  Himgarlan  deeply 
in  love  with  his  coimtry  ae  he  is  with  Ood's 
Church. 

This  is  the  man  spared  to  us  by  divine 
Providence  with  whom  we  are  Joined  in  this 
Sacrifice. 

May  it  bring  dovm  Ood's  blessing  on  his 
country  and  upon  all  of  us,  as  we  offer  it  in 
gratitude,  that  almighty  Ood  has  given  the 
world  such  an  example  of  Integrity,  patri- 
otism and  Christian  love. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
take  this  occasion  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
truly  brilliant  and  dedicated  man.  Jo- 
sef Cardinal  Mlndszenty 

Csirdlnal  Mlndszenty  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  quest  for  freedom  of  all  people 
throughout    the    world.    A    brave    and 


stavmch  antl-Nazl  during  World  War  n, 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  rose  to  the  office 
of  Prince  Primate  of  his  beloved  Hun- 
gary following  the  war,  only  to  fall  \ic- 
tim  to  yet  another  dictatorship,  com- 
munism. As  a  result  of  his  unrelenting 
fight  against  the  godless  forces  of  com- 
munism. Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  im- 
prisoned for  8  years,  despite  the  outcry 
of  a  shocked  and  outraged  peoples  in  the 
free  world. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  can  remember 
the  welcome  news  in  1956  when  Him- 
garlan freedom  fig:hters  released  the 
cardinal.  His  freedom  was  to  serve  as 
a  lasting  memorial  to  those  brave  forces 
who  overthrew  the  mantle  of  oppres- 
sion. Such  was  not  to  be  the  case,  how- 
ever. With  the  savage  and  treasonable 
attack  of  Budapest  by  Soviet  tanks,  the 
rebellion  was  soon  crushed  and  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  found  sanctuary  In  the 
American  Legation. 

Today,  after  over  25  years  of  opposi- 
tion to  two  dictatorships  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  finally  found  the  peace  and 
rest  he  so  richly  deserves. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Guamanlans 
and  on  behalf  of  those  on  Guam  who 
embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  myself  in- 
cluded, I  extend  a  warm  greeting  to 
Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  during  his 
stay  in  the  United  States.  His  untar- 
nished record  of  patriotism  and  his  love 
of  freedom  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  all  future  generations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  providing  me 
with  this  opportunity  to  recognize  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  the  Christian 
world. 

His  Excellency,  Josef  Cardinal  Mlnd- 
szenty has  been  a  ssmibol  of  hope  and 
courage  not  only  to  Hungarians  but  to 
all  people  who  long  for  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity.  To  those  of  us  In  the  free 
world,  he  has  been  representative  of  the 
dedlcati(»i  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  so  courageously  espoused  by  those 
who  must  continue  to  live  under  the 
Communist  yoke.  His  persistence  and  de- 
termination In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
adversity  through  8  Icmg  years  of  prison 
life  and  continued  exile  from  his  beloved 
homeland,  will  be  long  remembered.  His 
faith  and  strength  will  serve  as  a  shining 
example  to  sdl  men  everywhere  that  what 
one  man  can  do,  a  world  united  In  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  can  siu-ely  ac- 
complish. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  as  our  guest  In  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  that  his  presence  will 
prove  an  inspiration  to  every  freedom- 
loving  American. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  honoring  Josef  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  Is  a  living  symbol 
of  the  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Conunimlst  masters  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  very  life  has  been  a  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  active  In 
Hungary's  anti-Nazi  resistance  and  ac- 
tively opposed  the  Communist  takeover 


of  his  coimtry.  In  1949  the  Communist 
rulers  of  his  country  sentenced  him  to 
life  imprisonment  for  treason. 

Freed  for  5  days  during  the  1956  up- 
rising, by  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters,  which  the  Russians  crushed 
with  tanks,  the  cardinal  escaped  and 
took  refuge  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Budapest.  Mlndszenty  remained  there, 
held  a  virtual  prisoner  by  the  Commu- 
nists, for  15  years.  Ironically,  his  apart- 
ment overlooked  Hungary's  Szabadsag — 
Freedom — Square.  The  Cardinal's  x>et- 
sonal  pride  and  resolution,  his  refusal  to 
accept  humiliating  terms  for  his  re- 
lease, have  proven  inspirational  sources 
of  strength  for  freedom-loving  people 
the  world  over. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  this 
man  and  what  his  struggles  aigainst  op- 
pression have  meant  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  decency  in  the  world.  I  would 
close  only  by  saying  that  it  was  an  honor 
for  me  to  meet  the  Cardinal  personally 
during  his  visit  here  and  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  jota  with  our  colleagues  m 
honoring  him  today. 

We  must  remember  him  and  his 
struggle  to  preserve  his  church  and  the 
freedom  of  his  people.  His  life  shines 
as  an  example  of  why  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  keep  the  Holy  Crown  of 
St.  Stephen  safe  In  the  Western  World 
until  such  time  as  the  i)eople  of  Hungry 
are  truly  free  from  their  Communist  op- 
pressors. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of 
Josef  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  will  live  as 
long  as  men  love  freedom. 

This  revered  prince  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  lived  a  life  under  oppression 
from  fascism  and  dictatorial  commu- 
nism. His  courage  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  Impressed  men  in  aU  lands  and  of 
all  faiths. 

Just  recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  Cardinal  -jn  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. It  is  my  understanding  that  thi* 
gentle  man,  whose  resolve  is  that  of  steel, 
will  visit  more  than  20  States  during 
his  visit  to  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain  that  he  will  appreciate 
the  outpouring  of  esteem  and  regard 
which  he  will  receive  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  freedom  is 
not  free.  The  life  and  work  of  this  great 
and  good  man  are  living  proof  of  that 
statement. 

The  Cardinal  is  the  living  symbol  of 
the  never-ending  quest  for  freedom  by 
his  oppressed  countrymen  in  Hungary. 
Because  of  his  opposition  to  the  fascism, 
he  was  named  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary 
after  World  War  n. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  work  for  the 
betterment  of  his  beloved  land  and  its 
people,  history  thrust  him  into  the  fray 
against  the  dictatorial  rule  of  the  Com- 
munists. He  spent  8  years  In  prison  as  a 
political  prisoner  and  suffered  cruelly  In 
mind  and  spirit  for  his  never-ending  de- 
votion to  freedom. 

The  short-lived  freedom  of  Hungary  by 
its  Freedom  Fighters  saw  Mm  released 
in  1950,  only  to  see  Russian  tanks  crush 
citizens  armed  with  rocks  and  spirit.  He 
sought  asylum  in  the  American  legation 
where  he  lived  for  15  years  under  U.S. 
protection,  a  symbol  of  all  who  yearn  to 
be  free. 
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Now  he  resides  In  Rome,  hiving  served 
his  country  and  his  fellow  i|ian  tax  and 
above  the  call  of  duty.  ] 

I  take  great  personal  prl4e  in  paying 
tribute  to  so  great  and  good  $  man  In  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States. 

Itis.  HECKLER  of  Massacihusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  great  warmth  and  ad- 
miration that  I  welcome  to  the  city  of 
Washington  Josef  Cardtnal  Mlndszenty 
whose  heroic  story  Is  well  known  to  most 
Americaos  regardless  of  th^  rellgloiis 
beliefs.  : 

We  remember  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  as 
the  spiritual  leader  of  7  million  Hungar- 
ian Catholics  who  was  actlS^e  in  Hun- 
g;ar3r's  antl-Nazl  resistance.  He  also  op- 
posed the  Communist  takeover  of  his 
country  and  In  1949  was  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  for  treascji.  Freed  for 
5  days  diiring  the  1966  uprising  so  bru- 
tally crushed  by  Russian  tanks,  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  took  refuge  in  tHe  American 
Embassy  in  Budapest.  j 

For  15  years  he  lived  In  «elf -exile  In 
the  American  legation  while  a  Hungar- 
ian secret  police  car  waited  outside  the 
embassy  for  each  day  of  these  15  years 
to  seize  him  if  he  appeared, 

His  many  years  in  self -exile  served  as 
the  symbol  of  his  resistance  to  Commu- 
nism and  as  a  reminder  MwX  Hungar- 
ian Catholics  still  do  not  enjoy  the  free- 
dom to  preach  and  teach  guaranteed  by 
the  Hungarian  constitution. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  left  Hungary  in 
1971  to  establish  residence  in  Vienna. 
Since  his  departure  from  Hungary  he  has 
traveled  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  visiting  various  cities.  This  week 
he  win  be  in  Washington  iqeeting  with 
Oovemment  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress,  before  visiting  m^re  than  20 
States  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  imdisputed  courage  of  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  deserves  our  deepest  praise 
and  recognition.  His  great  coiirage  has 
enabled  him  to  withstand  many  perils 
and  remain  a  symbol  of  christian  re- 
sistance to  totalitarianism. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  his 
early  anti-Nazi  efforts,  throlugh  his  ar- 
rest by  the  Commimlst  regime  in  Buda- 
pest and  his  long  years  of  imprisonment 
and  asylum  in  Hungary,  Josef  Cardinal 
Ikfindszenty  maintained  a  faithfiil  ded- 
ication to  his  God  and  his  country.  As 
an  unfailing  foe  of  those  who  would 
deny  freedom  to  their  fellotv  man,  the 
Cardinal  has  become  a  liTln^  symbol  of 
liberty  and  an  Inspiration  to  those  whose 
lives  are  given  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  vaBce  to  those 
of  our  colleagues  in  paying  tribue  to  this 
brave  and  good  man  who  has  truly 
"fought  the  good  fight."  I  vrlsh  him  all 
happiness  and  good  health  for  the  fu- 
ture.    ! 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
HoRTOH,  for  obtaining  this  special  order 
so  that  Members  may  pay  tribute  to  His 
Eminence    Josef   Cardinal   Mlndszenty. 

I  was  tremendously  honorsd  and  deep- 
ly moved  to  meet  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
on  his  recent,  brief  visit  to  this  city.  His 
great  presence  and  continued  vitality 
were  felt  by  all  who  saw  him.  His  leonine 
head  and  expressive,  remarkably  un- 
linedr^ace  belied  his  82  ye|irs.  But,  as 


words  do  not  do  him  Justice,  neither  can 
they  describe  my  feelings  on  being  able 
to  exchange  words  with  this  man  who 
has  been  a  symbol  of  resistance  to  op- 
pression for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Like  most  of  my  fellow  countrymen, 
I  have  never  known  the  terror  of  a  f<M'- 
elgn  takeover  of  my  homeland,  or  the 
humiliation  of  a  public  trial  before  a 
kangaroo  court,  or  the  longing  to  walk 
once  again,  freely,  on  the  ground  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  fallen  comrades, 
and  thus,  cannot  begin  to  understand 
the  emotional  and  physical  toll  the  years 
have  taken  from  this  man.  But,  like  all 
of  my  countrymen,  I  must  and  do  admire 
and  revere  this  man,  who  has  withstood 
so  much  and  trlimiphed. 

There  cannot  be  many  who  do  not 
know  the  history  of  Cardinal  Mlndszen- 
ty's  struggle,  beginning  in  1919  with  his 
incarceration  for  openly  criticizing  the 
Commimlst  regime  in  Hungary,  continu- 
ing with  his  imprisonment  by  Hitler  for 
his  bitter  denunciation  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  imtil  1948  when  he  was 
tried,  sentenced,  and  jailed  on  trumped 
up  charges  by  the  Communist  occupation 
government  in  Budapest. 

With  the  short-lived  Hungarian  upris- 
ing in  1956,  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was 
freed,  only  to  be  confined  once  again,  to 
the  American  Embassy  in  Budapest. 

Today  at  the  age  of  82.  Cardinal 
Mlndszenty  lives  as  an  example  of  great 
courage,  great  faith,  and  great  humanity. 
That  example  inspires  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary today  and  all  men  of  chtirity  and 
conscience  everywhere.  I  know  it  has 
Inspired  me. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  order  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LOBBYING  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
THE  AUDIT  BILL  BY  THE  BANKER- 
BUSINESS  FRIENDS  OP  DR. 
ARTHUR  BURNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  PAncAn)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row— Thursday — the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for  open  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  people's  right  to 
know  what  is  happening  with  the  people's 
business  and  money. 

HJi.  10265  extends  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  the  same  type  of  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  as  is  now 
carried  out  in  all  of  the  other  major 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Normally,  such  a  bill  canying  forth  the 
pxibllc's  right  to  know  and  the  Congress' 
responsibility  to  require  accountability 
of  all  Federal  agencies  would  be  passed 
routinely. 


But  the  American  people  and  this 
House  should  be  aware  that  the  huge 
lobbying  networks  of  the  big  business  and 
the  big  banking  community — the  prin- 
cipal apologists  for  the  Federal  Reserve — 
are  not  about  to  allow  "routine"  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  As  many 
Members  on  this  floor  well  know,  the 
banks  and  the  business  community  have 
launched — at  the  Federal  Reserve's  be- 
hest— a  campaign  to  maintain  the 
secrecy  at  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Despite  adl  the  efforts  to  cloud  the  is- 
sue, HJR.  10265  remains  a  very  simple 
bill — a  bill  that  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  submit  to  audits 
by  the  GAO  like  any  other  Government 
agency. 

But  the  people  who  want  to  go  along 
with  the  lobbying  camptilgn  of  the  banks 
and  the  Wg  business  commimity  will  flU 
this  (Chamber  with  all  sorts  of  outlandish 
and  dire  warnings  about  what  a  full- 
scale  audit  would  do  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's vast  empire. 

But,  my  colleagues,  nothing  will  hap- 
pen as  a  result  of  H.R.  10265  but  a  lift* 
ing  of  the  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  from 
the  operations  of  another  Government 
sigency.  And  in  this  day  and  age,  this 
can  only  be  beneficial  to  the  public  and 
the  public's  confidence  in  its  Govern- 
ment. 

So  tliat  the  people  and  the  Members 
may  know  why  the  weakening  amend- 
ments will  be  coming  forth,  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  review  some  of  the  lobbying 
campaigns  which  have  been  underway 
against  HJi.  10265. 

Much  of  this  campctign  has  been  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Arthur  Biutis,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who  can- 
not stand  the  thought  of  Independent 
auditors  actually  getting  throu^  the 
front  door  of  his  Agency.  For  a  while  I 
thought  that  Dr.  Bums  was  going  to 
wear  out  several  pcUrs  of  shoes  making 
the  rounds  of  various  Members'  offices. 
But  this  activity  became  more  discreet 
after  I  called  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bums  seemed  to  be  spending 
more  time  lobbying  against  legislation — 
specifically  H.R.  10265 — than  he  was  on 
carrying  out  his  monetary  and  regula- 
tory duties  for  which  he  la  being  paid 
monthly — by  the  taxpayers.  But  Dr. 
Bums  Is  wise  to  the  ways  of  modem  day 
lobbying.  And  he  has  erJisted  the  muscle 
of  the  big  business  and  the  big  banking 
communities  to  help  him. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  furnished  a  cc^y 
of  internal  memorandums  and  telegrams 
shewing  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man has  contacted  the  big  banks  of  New 
York  who  in  turn  have  been  tied  into 
some  of  the  big  business  lobbying  groups. 

These  memorandums  and  telegrams 
are  designed  to  generate  opposition  in 
the  House  to  the  bill  reported  from  the 
House  Banking  Committee  and  to  gain 
support  for  the  Ashley-Stanton  amend- 
ment. This  material  is  just  part  of  a 
concerted  behind-the-scenes  campaign 
which  is  underway  to  weaken  the  audit 
bill  and  to  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
continue  to  go  unchecked  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  in- 
volving a  call  from  John  Lee,  of  the  New 
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York  (Clearing  House — the  organization 
of  the  big  New  York  City  banks.  This  in- 
ternal memorandum  which  was  fur- 
nished me  details  calls  from  Gabriel 
Hauge,  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  to  block  the  committee- 
reported  bill.  And  more  importantly  this 
memorandum  shows  that  the  Hauge  call 
was  in  turn  generated  by  a  call  from  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  The  internal  memorandum 
follows : 

MEMOBAmtTM 

Mr.  John  Lm  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
House  called :  Had  a  call  from  Oabrlel  Hauge 
of  Manufacturers  Hanover  Tr\ist.  Mr.  Hauge 
had  a  call  from  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of 
Fed.  Mr.  Bums  asked  Mr.  Hauge  If  he  could 
muster  some  support  In  New  York  to  help  the 
Fed  repeal  a  blU  sponsored  by  Mr.  Patman 
that  would  require  full  OAO  audits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  More  specifically, 
Mr.  Burns  called  to  our  attention  that  there 
Is  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Patman's  bill 
known  as  the  Ashley-Stanton  amendment. 
This  amendment  Is  acceptable  to  the  Fed 
and  the  Fed  would  like  us  to  assist  In  any 
way  we  can  to  get  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  Hoxise  to  vote  for  the  Ashley-Stanton 
amendment. 

This  memorandum  came  to  my  atten- 
tion in  connection  with  other  material 
which  shows  that  the  big  banks  have  in 
tum  enUsted  the  big  business  community 
in  this  effort  and  particularly  the  Bus- 
iness Roimdtable,  composed  of  some  of 
the  biggest  of  the  big  business  corpora- 
tions in  America.  The  play  appears  to  go 
from  Bums  to  Hauge  to  John  Lee  of  the 
Clearing  House  to  the  Business  Round- 
table. 

The  Business  Roundtable  is  no  ordi- 
nary group.  It  is  "The  Elite"  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  This  quote  carried  in 
the  National  Journal  of  April  27  illus- 
trates this  fact: 

It  Is  easy  to  assume  that  they  speak  for 
business.  In  fact,  they  speak  only  for  big 
busmess. 

Following  the  internal  memorandum 
which  I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record 
were  a  series  of  telegrams  with  notations 
on  them  indicating  that  they  were  to  be 
sent  to  a  number  of  key  Members  of 
Congress.  The  telegrams  attached  to  this 
internal  memorandum  were  signed  by 
John  D.  Harper,  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
copies  of  these  telegrams: 
Gordon  T.  Walijice, 
Irving  Trust  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y.: 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is 
of  great  importance  to  the  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  Nation  and,  of  course, 
to  American  business.  Traditionally,  It  has 
been  Insulated  from  short  run  political  and 
economic  pressures.  Now  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  change  this. 

On  9/13/73  Representative  Wright  Patman 
Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10265,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  which  he  Is  chairman.  It  was 
reported  with  amendments  on  10/12/73  over 
the  vigorous  protests  of  some  members  of 
both  parties. 

'The  bill  proposes  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  an  Agency  of  Congress 
audit  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  including  reviews  of  the  restats  of. 
the  System's  programs  and  activities  as  well 


as  the  extent  to  which  Its  objectives  are 
being  achieved. 

The  arguments  against  this  proposal  are 
well  spelled  out  in  the  dissents  to  the  Bank- 
Ing  Ck>nunlttee  report  No.  93-685  which, 
along  with  a  copy  of  HJl.  10265,  is  being 
mailed  to  you  today. 

The  dissents  tell  the  story.  Coupling  the 
needed  extension  of  $5  billion  of  Treasury 
borrowing  power  which  expires  12/31/73  with 
the  Patman  audit  proposals  creates  an  un- 
usual legislative  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  any  veto. 

I  am  writing  to  a  number  of  Representa- 
tives expressing  my  views  regarding  this  lui- 
warranted  effort  to  curtaU  the  Independent 
Judgment  of  the  board.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
and  the  list  of  Representatives  to  whom  I  am 
writing  are  enclosed  with  this  mallgram. 

It  Is  important  that  businessmen  be  beard 
on  this  issue.  The  timing  of  any  views  ex- 
pressed is  urgent  because  the  matter  la  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  10/23  and  by  the  full 
House  on  10/34. 

It  may  be  that  members  of  the  Banking 
Comnfilttee  who  dissented  will  offer  amend- 
ments limiting  the  auditing  scope  of  the  Pat- 
man bill,  "nils  would  be  helpful. 

JOKN  D.  Hakpeb, 
_  Chairman, 

The  Business  Roundtable. 

Following  Mr.  Harper's  signature,  the 
mallgram  listed  30  Members  of  the 
House — both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— and  it  appears  that  the  telegram 
was  either  sent  to  these  Members  or  that 
they  were  to  be  contacted.  I  have,  how- 
ever, deleted  these  names  from  the  mate- 
rial I  am  now  inserting  in  the  Record  : 
John  Habfer's  Views  be  H.R.  10265 


Dear  Mb. 


-:   The  Patman -sponsored 
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bill  (HJl.  10265)  to  provide  for  an  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  banks  and 
branches.  Including  monetary  policy  deci- 
sions, should  be  opposed  as  seriously  Inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  Board  and  erod- 
ing its  independence.  By  their  very  nature 
the  activities  for  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  responsibility  are  highly  skilled  and  of 
such  a  conSdentlal  nature  that  an  audit  type 
of  exposure  would  be  seriously  counter- 
productive. This  applies  especially  to  policy 
discussions  and  transactions  which  are  hard- 
ly a  subject  for  auditing  even  though  the 
results  may  be  criticized. 

In  the  business  community  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  considered  to  be 
ably  conducted.  A  detailed  examination  of 
its  activities  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
probably  with  outside  accountants  and  econ- 
omists, would  consume  time  of  Board  per- 
sonnel which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Board's  work.  It  would  vmdoubtedly  involve 
a  platform  for  expressing  opinions  and  sec- 
ond-guessing with  respect  to  Board  policies 
and  would  generally  Interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  Board.  Currently  the  Board's  positions 
are  publicly  detailed.  We  note  the  many 
visits  to  Capitol  Hill  by  the  Chairman  and 
other  Board  members  to  make  reports.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System's  current  actions  are 
broadly  carried  In  the  press.  Its  policy  deci- 
sions are  made  public  within  three  months 
and  minutes  of  deliberations  are  made  public 
after  five  years. 

The  blU  is  an  unwarranted  effort  to  cur- 
tail the  independence  of  the  Board  by  sub- 
jecting It  to  further  congressional  and  exec- 
utive political  pressures  and  restraints.  It 
should  be  defeated. 

In  addition,  I  have  seen  other  memo- 
randa Indicating  further  mailings  to  the 
members  of  the  Business  Roimdtable 
from  its  Washington  office.  This  is  Just 
part  of  a  nationwide  campaign  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  in  the  House 


have  received  telegrams,  letters,  and 
telephone  calls  from  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen—from the  friends  of  Arthur 
Bums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  House  know  the  true  nature  of 
this  Business  Roundtable  which  has  en- 
tered the  campaign  against  the  audit 
bill. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  from 
reliable  sourcest  hat  Dr.  Bums  has  per- 
sonally contacted  a  bank  lobbying  or- 
ganization to  enlist  its  aid  In  the  cam- 
paign. He  has  traveled  down  to  the  Busi- 
ness Council  meetings  and  has  urged  the 
business  leaders— in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable— to  join  the  efforts  The 
work  is  and  has  been  extensive.  We  have 
even  had  a  former  Member  of  Congress— 
Sl^'fl*^  M®«<*^8  banker-appear  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  lobby  Members  against  the  audit  bill 
ihe  White  House  even  moved  into  the 
campaign  at  one  point  and  put  pressure 
on  other  departments  to  flght  the  bill 
And  let  me  add  that  other  members  of 
the  ^rd  of  Govemors— in  addition  to 
pr.  Bums— have  been  active  in  the 
lobbying. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sincerely  question  the 
propriety  of  a  Federal  agency  and  a 
Federal  employee  like  Dr.  Bums  en- 
gaging in  blatant  lobbying  efforts.  I  par- 
ticularly question  it  when  these  lobbying 
efforts  are  designed  to  enlist  the  very 
hanks  which  the  Federal  Reserve  and  its 
Chairman  are  supposed  to  be  regulating 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  activities  engaged 
to  by  a  supersecret  agency  are  Just  more 
reasons  why  the  General  Accounttog  Of- 
fice should  be  authorized  to  make  full- 
scale  audits  of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve 
system.  These  lobbytog  activities  clearly 
Pomt  up  the  danger  of  aUowtog  any 
^f°cy  to  be  regarded  as  sacrosanct— 
outside  of  the  law— and  outside  of  the 
normal  review  processes  of  the  Congress 
*K  »  ^"'^  ^^  ^  ^°^  Just  Dr.  Burns  and 
the  Federal  ?leserve  Board  in  Washing- 
ton who  are  movtog  against  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  Other  power- 
ful people  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
are  also  invokmg  their  offices  to  elim- 
mate  the  bill  or  weaken  it. 

For  example,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram sent  to  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  A.  W.  Clausen,  who  wears  two 
hats— president  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica--the  Nation's  largesU-and  director 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  ^^ 

.»,^,*!]f  i^'^'^y  °'  ^^  telegram  oppostog 
the  legislation.  Mr.  Clausen  says  he  is 
taWng  the  action  "as  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  " 
But  just  so  no  one  misses  the  magnitude 
of  his  power,  he  then  signs  the  letter  as 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America 

Once  agato.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  quick 
and  easy  interchange  of  positions  be- 
tween the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  giant  of  giants  to  the  banking  in- 
dustry points  up  the  need  for  a  full-scale 
audit.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  to  the  Rbcord 
a  copy  of  this  telegram  from  Mr  CTlau- 
sen— the  many  hatted  officials: 

Washincton,  DC. 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill  providing 
for  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
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bj  the  Oeneral  AccounUzig|  Office  (H£. 
10265)  wUl  be  brought  to  tbk  floor  of  the 
HouBe  of  RepreMntatlyes  thti  week.  Aa  a 
director  of  the  Peder&l  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco,  I  have  considered  this  propoeal 
and  urg*  that  you  oppoee  It  Ibr  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

Forty  years  ago  the  CongMaa  decided  to 
remove  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  sur- 
veillance by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
In  order  to  provide  for  independence  of  Judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Qovernors 
In  Ci.rrylng  out  the  responsibilities  delegated 
to  the  board  by  the  Congreaa.  The  present 
structure,  with  regional  Initiative  by  the  re- 
serve banks  and  central  ovefalght  by  the 
Board  of  Oovernors,  has  served  the  country 
well  through  the  years. 

It  la  Important  to  retain  a  balance  of  pub- 
lic and  private  elements  In  tb^  system.  The 
contributions  derived  from  the  private  sec- 
tor experience  of  the  Reserve  bank  directors 
are  eaaentlal  to  this  balance. 

Members  of  the  Boards  of  the  Reserve 
banks  bring  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  devel- 
opments In  the  economy  to  bear  on  the  deci- 
sions. A  post-audit  by  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States  mlgHt  well  Impair 
the  Independence  of  their  contribution. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board '4  operation  Is 
already  thoroughly  audited  by  lan  independ- 
ent certified  public  accoiuitant  and  the  re- 
BxUts  are  reported  to  Congress. 

I  urge  you  to  speak  and  to  vote  against 
passage  of  HJi.  10265  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  a  sound  monetary  policy 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  ati  Independent 
agency  which  Is  relatively  tvf«  from  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  public  opinion. 
Sincerely, 

A.  W.  Ci 


This  $80  billion  portfolio  all  by  itself 
is  suflBcient  reason  for  the  Congress  to 
demand  an  audit  as  weU  as  an  audit  of 
all  the  other  functions  of  the  wide-rang- 
ing Federal  Reserve  System. 


ArSEIf, 

President.  Bank  of  AmerlcalN.T.  &  SJl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  contacw  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  my  oflBJce  and  the 
Banking  and  Ciirrency  Comnilttee.  These 
include  contacts  from  some  6ig  corpora- 
tions which  I  suspect  have  been  pushed 
into  action  by  the  Federal  Reserve's  cam- 
paign. I  know  of  no  other  reason  why 
some  of  these  large  corporations  would 
have  been  engaged  In  tills  kiid  of  cam- 
paign and  I  sincerely  questton  whether 
the  stockholders  and  the  Rectors  of 
these  companies  are  aware  I  that  their 
funds  are  being  used  to  bloqk  audits  of 
Government  agencies.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  thjat  no  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy — no  Gablnet  o£B- 
cial,  no  agency  head — waints  to  be 
audited,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  no 
different  in  this  respect.  But  Its  frenzy— 
and  Its  near  panic — is  different  and  it 
only  emphasizes  just  how  long  a  full- 
scale  audit  is  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
massive  lobbying  campaign  ahd  the  ner- 
vousness at  the  Federal  Reserve  involves 
the  manner  in  which  its  far -Hung  oper- 
ations are  financed.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  nervous  about  the  huge  portfolio  of 
$80  billion  of  Government  bqnds — paid- 
up  bonds— which  are  in  the  portfolio  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  in 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

This  Is  $80  billion  in  Oovemment 
bonds  that  have  peen  paid  f c  r  fully  and 
which  should  be  retired  and  subtracted 
from  the  national  debt.  Instead,  the 
Federal  Reserve  continues  t)  draw  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  f ron  i  the  U  S. 
Treasury— between  $4  billion  and  $5  bil- 
lion annually — and  this  gives  them  a 
huge  slush  fimd  to  use  as  i  hey  please 
wherever  they  please. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  National  Protection  Act 
of  1974.  Its  purpose  is  threefold: 

First,  reassert  congressional  respon- 
sibility in  the  area  of  foreign  trade; 

Second,  protect  American  labor  and 
industry  from  unfair  competition  from 
Communist  nonf ree  and  slave  labor;  and 

Third,  insure  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  endangered  by 
transfer  of  U.S.  technology  and  equip- 
ment to  Communist  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  fii^t  purpose — 
"Reassert  congressional  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  foreign  trade." 

It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
It  Is  the  Congress  that  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  regulating  foreign 
commerce.  It  might  be  well  that  we  quote 
from  article  1,  section  8  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  ptower  .  .  . 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states. 

The  language  of  the  above  section  of 
the  Constitution  is  clear  and  needs  no 
lengthy  discussion.  It  is  recognized  by 
most  students  of  government  of  late  that 
the  Congress  has  delegated  far  more  of 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  executive 
branch  than  should  have  been  delegated. 
Because  of  such  delegations  of  authority 
Congress  is  now  Impotent  In  many  so'eas 
of  national  life  and  finds  Itself  reduced 
to  the  role  of  a  mere  monitor  of  execu- 
tive action  with  the  authority  to  com- 
plain but  with  little  effective  role. 

The  administration  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  has  been  delegated,  with  slight 
interference  from  Congress,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  He  Is  required  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  industry, 
under  existing  law,  before  deciding  tf 
transfer  of  American  goods  or  tech- 
nology is  in  the  best  interest  of  American 
industry.  He  Is  also  required  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  deter- 
mine If  transfer  of  such  technology  to 
Communist  bloc  countries  represents  a 
threat  to  American  security.  Unfortu- 
nately, industry  leaders  are  motivated  by 
desire  for  profits  for  their  companies  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  motivated 
by  a  strong  desire  to  improve  our  balance- 
of-trade  and  balance-of-payments  pos- 
ture in  the  world.  I  do  not  condemn  such 
motivations  but  I  would  suggest  that  such 
motivations  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
override  good  judgment  when  balanced 
against  the  security  interests  of  our 
country. 

It  is  not  enough  for  me,  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  cry  about  poor  judg- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility,  as   pointed   out   above,   to 


exercise  our  own  judgment.  It  Is  this  re- 
sponsibility that  1  am  seeking  to  reassert 
through  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Protection  Act  of  1974. 

I  have  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  of  representatives  from  key 
congressional  committees  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  before  final 
determination  of  those  items  that  may  be 
exported  to  Communist  bloc  countries 
without  endangering  Western  markets 
or  Western  security. 

In  this  manner,  if  errors  in  the  regula- 
tion of  foreign  commerce  are  made  then 
the  errors  can  be  traced  to  the  body  hav- 
ing the  first  responsibility  of  regulating 
such  commerce — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

n.  "To  protect  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry from  unfair  competition  from 
Communist  nonfree  and  slave  labor." 

The  only  reason  why,  today,  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  compete  with  us  is  its  con- 
tinued lack  of  technological  expertise  and 
know-how.  Given  this,  combined  with 
Soviet  forced  labor,  we  could  not  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace.  We  could 
not  do  so,  not  only  because  the  Soviet 
government  would  own  and  control  its 
production,  but  it  would  continue  to  own 
and  control  its  labor  force. 

I  do  not  use  the  term,  "slave  labor." 
symbolically;  nor  do  I  use  it  loosely  or 
unadvisedly.  Quite  the  contrary. 

We  have  abundant  documentation  that 
the  Soviet  system  of  labor  is,  in  fact,  a 
ruthless  system  of  totally  controlled 
forced  labor.  It  constitutes  three  major 
components :  slave  labor,  political  prison- 
er labor,  and  the  low-paid,  tightly  regu- 
lated main  labor  force. 

Like  every  other  force  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  this  labor  force  is  forever  respon- 
sive to  the  will,  whim  and  caprice  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  subject  Soviet 
Government. 

We  should  never  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  for  a  moment  that  Soviet  work- 
ers are  at  all  free  to  seek  their  own  eco- 
nomic level.  The  Communist  Party,  via 
Its  subject  Soviet  Government,  decides 
that  level,  and  assigns  the  work  force  In 
accordance  therewith. 

The  Soviet  worker  has  no  freedom  of 
choice  of  occupation  or  place  of  employ- 
ment. He  has  no  right  to  organize  into  a 
free  and  independent  union.  He  has  no 
representation  for  grievances.  He  has  no 
right  to  strike.  He  has  no  one  to  plead  his 
case  with  the  employer.  He  Is,  pure  and 
simple,  first  and  last,  the  servant  of  the 
all-powerful  state.  And  that  state  owns 
everything.  Including  the  worker. 

The  Soviet  leaders  pretend  to  provide 
workers  with  some  voice  in  their  destiny 
by  allowing  them  to  join  a  "imlon"  which 
is  itself  an  Instnmient  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  state.  Thus,  the  union 
leadership's  allegiance  Is  to  the  party  and 
the  state,  not  to  the  worker. 

m.  "Insure  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  not  endangered  by 
transfer  of  U.S.  technology  and  equip- 
ment to  Communist  coimtrles": 

Some  experts  on  international  trade 
and  on  the  Soviet  system  who  recently 
testified  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  issued  some 
poignant  warnings.  They  warned  of  the 
dangerous  manner  in  which  U.S.  tech- 
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nology,  scientific  know-how,  and  produc- 
tion expertise  now  flows  to  the  Soviet 
Union  imder  the  deadly  misnomer, 
"peaceful  trade." 

Avraham  Shif rin,  former  Soviet  func- 
tionary with  great  knowledge  of  the  So- 
viet systems  of  research,  development, 
production,  and  slave  labor,  told  the  In- 
ternational Trade  Subcommittee  of  a 
current  Soviet  boast: 

We  no  longer  have  serloiis  need  of  espion- 
age against  the  United  States  because  U.S. 
trade  and  export  policies  are  so  lax  we  get 
everything  we  want  anyway. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  can  remember 
the  tragedy  of  December  7,  1941.  The 
memory  of  tons  of  scrap  iron  sold  to 
Japan  being  returned  In  the  form  of 
bombs  is  not  easily  erased. 

Yet,  today,  we  are  not  exporting  sim- 
ple scrap  iron  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  exporting  the  world's  most  sophis- 
ticated computer  technology.  We  are  ex- 
porting machines  for  manufacture  of 
miniature  precision  ball  bearings.  We 
have  designed  and  are  buUding  the  larg- 
est truck  factory  In  the  world  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  exporting  merchant 
marine  vessels  to  them. 

The  ball  bearings  are  essential  to  pro- 
duction of  Soviet  missile  systems.  Their 
export  already  has  advanced  the  devel- 
opment of  the  MIRV  by  from  2  to  4  years. 
The  trucks  and  the  vessels  can  be  used  to 
transport  matericil  for  war  as  well  as  for 
peace.  And  the  Soviet  Union  certainly 
has  a  greater  record  for  waging  war  than 
for  waging  peace. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Protection  Act  of  1974  is 
remedy:  remedy  in  reassertion  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  to  regulate  for- 
eign trade;  remedy  of  the  unfair  compe- 
tition between  properly  paid  and  orga- 
nized American  workers  and  those  in  the 
Soviet  forced  labor  system  who  work  as 
political  prisoners  or  outright  slaves,  and 
remedy  of  the  U.S.  buildup  of  the  Soviet 
war  machine. 

Lately,  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
need  for  Congress  to  reassert  its  consti- 
tutionally saslgned  responsibility  vls-a- 
vls  the  executive  branch. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  do  so  in  the  criti- 
cal Interest  of  our  national  protection. 


THE  TRUTH  WOJL  OUT 

"Hie  BPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Osovn)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
audacious  conduct  of  certain  Justice 
Department  officials  in  the  case  of  our 
colleague,  Hon.  Awgelo  Roncallo,  Is 
further  analsrzed  In  an  accurate  and 
objective  investigative  story  by  Joel 
Kramer  in  the  May  27,  1974.  edition  of 
Newsday. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  story  for 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  so  many 
of  whom  have  expressed  shock,  chagrin, 
and  Eunazement  at  this  outrageous  abuse 
of  due  process : 

Thx  RowcAixo  Cask — A  QuasnoK  aw  Tnavo 
(By  Joel  Kramer) 
The  XJB.  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn  ap- 
P«»n  to  have  moved  with  unusual  haste  in 


obtaining  its  indictment  against  An«elo  Ron- 
callo in  February,  citing  what  was  reportedly 
an  "inflexible  timetable."  The  office  then 
scrambled  on  several  fronts  to  gain  time  and 
to  try  to  strengthen  its  case  against  the  con- 
gressman after  the  Indictment. 

RoncaUo  said  after  be  was  acquitted  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  "unjust  persecu- 
tion." Like  the  indictment  charging  him  with 
conspiracy  and  extortion,  that  Is  merely  an 
accusation.  But  based  on  a  reading  of  the 
trial  transcript  and  other  court  papers  and 
conversations  with  sources  close  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  with  person  associated  with 
the  defense,  it  appears  clear  that  the  in- 
dictment was  something  of  a  rush  Job.  And 
there  is  a  question — raised  by  many  court 
observers  and  at  least  one  Juror — of  wheth- 
er the  government  ever  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  the  indictment. 

The  prosecutors  who  worked  on  the  case 

refused  to  comment  on  their  handling  of  It. 

Here  is  what  Newsday  has  learned  from 

studying  the  case  and  talking  to  many  of 

those  involved  In  it: 

After  obtaining  the  indictment  Feb.  21 
against  RoncaUo  and  two  Oyster  Bay  Town 
public  works  officials,  acting  U.S.  attorney 
Edward  Boyd  asked  both  the  FBI  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  lend  investiga- 
tive help  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  accord- 
ing to  two  federal  sources  in  Brooklyn.  The 
FBI  refused  the  request;  the  IRS  lent  two 
investigators  to  the  proeecutOT's  office  for  one 
month,  one  of  the  sources  said,  but  It  could 
not  be  learned  what  they  accomplished.  Both 
sources  described  such  requests  for  help  after 
an  Indictment  Is  obtained  as  untisual,  and 
both  felt  that  the  request  to  the  IRS  was. 
In  effect,  a  request  to  "baU  out"  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office. 

The  head  of  the  criminal  division  in  the 
VB.  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn.  Thomas 
Pucolo,  opposed  obtaining  the  indictment  at 
that  time  because  he  did  not  feel  the  govern- 
ment had  enough  evidence,  according  to  a 
source  close  to  the  prosecutor's  office. 

When  Jules  Ritholz,  who  had  Just  been 
hired  the  day  before  to  be  Roncallo's  at- 
torney, sought  to  delay  the  Indictments  for 
even  as  little  as  two  days,  he  was  told  first 
by  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Brooklyn 
and  then  by  a  high-level  Justice  Department 
official  In  Washington  that  "the  schedule" 
would  not  permit  such  a  delay. 

"Although  I  argued  that  neither  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  nor  expiring  g;rand  Jury 
term  required  that  he  deprive  me  of  a  few 
days  in  which  to  famUiarlze  myself  with  the 
case,  ho  [Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Peter 
Schlam]  remained  adamant  In  his  refusal 
to  extend  the  time  over  the  weekend,"  Rit- 
holz said  in  an  affidavit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court. 

It  could  not  be  learned  what  schedule  the 
government  was  adhering  to.  But  the  prose- 
cution was  the  responsibility  of  Boyd,  whose 
tenure  as  acting  UB.  attorney  ended  Friday 
when  he  was  replaced  by  David  Trager,  a 
Brooklyn  Law  School  professor.  Boyd  took 
over  the  post  Dec.  4,  after  the  suicide  of  VS. 
Attorney  Robert  Morse,  and  his  chance  of 
getting  the  Job  on  a  permanent  basis  was 
virtually  wlp>ed  out  later  that  month  when 
Joseph  Marglotta,  Nassau  OOP  leader,  re- 
fused to  endorse  him.  Republican  leaders  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk — a  number  of  whom.  In- 
cluding Marglotta,  are  under  investigation 
by  Boyd's  office — have  accused  Boyd  of  con- 
ducting a  vendetta  because  Marglotta  did  not 
support  him. 

Persons  less  hostile  to  Boyd  have  suggested 
another  political  explanation  for  Boyd's  ^- 
parent  haste.  Boyd  must  have  known  that 
his  days  In  office  were  numbered  and  may 
have  feared  that  if  his  replacement  was  the 
choice  of  one  or  more  county  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Eastern  District  (Brooklyn. 
Queens.  Staten  Island,  Nassau  and  Suffolk), 
the  new  U.S.  attorney  would  quash  the  sen- 


sitive political  investigations  that  Boyd's  of- 
fice was  pursuing. 

When  RoncaUo  appeared  before  the  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  Feb.  7.  he  said,  he  assumed 
he  would  be  asked  about  allegations  that 
Marglotta  and  Nassau  District  Attorney 
Cahn  had  tampered  with  a  Nassau  County 
grand  Jiury.  He  said  be  was  not  asked  about 
that  at  aU. 

He  was  asked  instead  a  wide  range  of  "in- 
nocuous" political  questions,  he  said,  includ- 
ing a  few  about  a  »1,000  check  he  accepted 
In  1970  from  engineer  WUllam  F.  Coeullch, 
who  had  a  large  contract  at  the  time  with 
Oyster  Bay  Town,  of  which  Roncallo  was 
Republican  leader.  The  check  was  made  out 
to  RoncaUo  and  endorsed  by  him  to  the 
Oyster  Bay  RepubUcan  Committee. 

Six  days  after  his  grand  Jury  appearance, 
RoncaUo  said,  he  received  a  telephone  call 
asking  hUn  to  meet  the  next  day,  Feb.  14, 
with  Assistant  VS.  Attorneys  Peter  Schlam 
and  Robert  Katzberg.  That  time,  he  took 
along  his  law  partner,  Leonard  Weber.  Ac- 
cording to  RoncaUo  and  Weber,  Schlam  said 
that  the  congressman  would  be  Indicted  on 
charges  of  extorting  tlie  »1,000  check  unless 
he  decided  within  £ve  days  to  "deliver  pro- 
gramed testimony"  against  Cahn  or  Margl- 
otta. Weber  said  he  got  a  one-day  extension 
to  Wednesday,  Feb.  20. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  19,  Roncallo  retained 
Ritholz  as  his  attorney,  and  Ritholz  began 
the  effort  he  described  m  the  affidavit  to  gain 
a  brief  delay.  Schlam  "said  that  he  had  a 
timetable  to  meet  and  it  was  Inflexible  " 
according  to  Ritholz'  notes  of  his  meeting 
with  the  prosecutor. 

The  key  government  witnesses  against 
RoncaUo,  Including  Coeullch,  had  met  several 
times  with  the  prosecutors,  dating  back  to 
December,  according  to  later  testimony.  They 
were  not  called  before  the  grand  Jury  untu 
Feb.  16  the  day  after  the  prosecutors  al- 
legedly told  RoncaUo  he  was  going  to  be 
Indicted. 

The  case  that  the  government  eventually 
presented  for  trial  In  Westbury  was  not  good 
enough  to  convince  a  single  Juror  to  vote 
guuty  at  any  point  during  the  more  than 
two  hours  of  deliberations  although  four 
Jurors  were  undecided  at  the  outset  several 
Jurors  said  afterward. 

In  comparison  to  the  trial  testimony,  the 
evidence  that  was  presented  to  the  grand 
Jury  made  out  an  even  weaker  case  for  ex- 
tortion in  several  respects.  (The  proeecution 
is  not  expected  to  prove  the  case  before  a 
P^DA  Jury.  Just  that  there  Is  though  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  trial.) 

The  moat  important  difference  between 
evidence  presented  before  the  grtind  Jury 
and  the  trial  was  the  account  of  Henry 
Ostrowskl.  a  Oosullch  employee,  of  a  meeting 
in  the  NautUus  Diner  in  early  September 
1970.  Ostrowskl  testified  at  the  trial  that  he 
had  been  called  out  of  a  sickbed  with  a  fever 
and  had  gone  to  the  diner,  where  he  met 
public  works  officials  Frank  Antetomaso  ra 
codefendant  of  Roncallo)  and  Frank  Corallo 
(at  one  time  a  codefendant) .  They  told  him 
he  said,  to  "teU  BUI  Coeullch  he  has  another 
chance  to  make  a  contribution,  one  more 
chance  to  make  a  contribution." 

Ostrowskl  testified  that  he  told  Cosulleh 
about  the  meeting  a  few  days  later.  Cosulleh 
testified  that  he  then  caUed  Roncallo  and 
arranged  the  meettog  at  which  the  $1,000 
check  was  handed  over.  That  meotlng  was 
crucial  for  the  government,  which  had  to 
establish  the  "wrongful  use  of  fear  of  finan- 
cial and  economic  injury"  to  order  to  prove 
the  extortion  charge. 

However,  neither  Ostrowskl  nor  Coeullch 
mentioned  the  meeting  when  they  testified 
before  the  grand  Jury  Feb.  16.  Both  of  them 
explained  at  the  trial  that  they  had  not  re- 
membered the  meeting  at  the  NautUus  Diner 
untu  after  Feb.  16.  Antetomaso  denied  that 
the  meerting  ever  took  place. 
After  the   Indictment  was  obtatoed,   the 
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shoe  BhUted  feet.  Tbe  defanse  sought  an 
Immediate  trial,  saying  that  It  was  ready  to 
begin  three  weeks  after  the  Indictment — an 
almost  unheard  of  request  >y  a  defendant, 
who  Is  luually  the  party  seeking  delay. 

Souroefl  cloee  to  the  Ronoatlo  defense  said 
that  the  more  began  as  a  political  tactic — 
Roncallo  wanted  a  ^eedy  dl^waltlon  so  that 
he  could  ran  again  for  Oonfreaa — but  that 
Rltholz  soon  realized  that  It  mts  a  good  legal 
strategy,  too,  since  he  felt  that  the  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  build  a  case  after  the 
Indictment. 

Schlam  bad  told  Judge  Edfrard  R.  Neaher 
on  March  1  that  the  govemmtoat  was  "re«uly," 
but  10  daya  later,  he  said  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed March  18,  the  trial  data  the  Judge  bad 
set  at  the  defense's  request.  Sever  In  his  ex- 
perience as  an  assistant  TJ3.  attorney,  Schlam 
told  the  judge,  has  he  "be^n  called  upon 
to  proceed  with  a  trial  and  especially  in  a 
case  like  this,  within  two  w^ks  of  the  day 
of  arraignment." 

Neaher  replied,  "To  me.  It  sounds  like  a 
change  of  position  because  I  fixed  the  trial 
date  largely  on  the  understaiidlng  that  the 
government  was  ready."  Howiever,  he  reluc- 
tantly granted  the  governmebt  a  delay  and 
the  trial  date  eventually  set  was  April  29. 

Neaher  declined  to  be  interviewed  last  week 
saying  that  he  still  has  to  preside  over  two 
related  trials — thoee  of  former  Oyster  Bay 
public  works  commissioner  0«rard  Trotta  on 
a  charge  of  extorting  contflbutlons  from 
CosuUch  In  1972,  and  of  Oyster  Bay  Super- 
vlser  John  W.  Burke,  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 
However,  the  transcript  of  the  trial,  espe- 
cially the  conferences  In  chaiAbers,  Indicates 
that  the  Judge  grew  increasingly  Irritated 
with  the  government's  tactic*,  especially  in 
the  last  few  days  before  the  trial  got  imder 
way. 

Citing  "new  evidence"  thiNt  It  said,  had 
just  become  available  two  days  earlier,  the 
government  requeeted  on  Friday,  April  26, 
that  Roncallo  be  severed  froa  the  trial  and 
that  his  codefendants,  Antetomaso  and  Cor- 
allo,  be  tried  first.  The  Impllciitlon  was  that 
the  government  felt  It  had  4  stronger  case 
against  Antetomaso  and  Corallo  and  that  If 
It  convicted  them.  It  could  then  try  to  per- 
suade one  or  both  of  them  to  itestlfy  against 
RoncaUo  In  exchange  for  lenlebcy.  The  judge 
rejected  the  motion.  ' 

A  few  days  later.  Schlam  moved  to  drop 
the  charges  against  Corallo  In  order  to  com- 
pel him  to  testify.  That,  too,  appeared  to  be 
a  last-minute  effort  by  the  fovemment  to 
strengthen  its  case  against  R«ncallo. 

Neaher  granted  the  motion,  but  said:  "You 
had  the  evidence  against  th^ae  defendants 
to  Jiutlfy  this  Indictment  or  the  indictment 
never  should  have  been  handed  down.  Now, 
what  I'm  saying  Is  this :  I  don*t  want  anyone 
to  get  the  Impreeslon  here  that  this  court 
Is  lending  Its  aid  to  a  practice  of  obtaining 
Indictments  and  then  gettlbg  the  proof 
later  .  .  ."  i^ 

Subsequently,  the  Judge's  language  grew 
even  stronger.  The  prosecutK^n  had  nearly 
completed  its  case  when  the  Judge  was  In- 
formed by  Puerto  that  Schlani.  the  govern- 
ment's trial  lawyer,  had  apparently  been 
drugged  and  was  unable  to  CMjtlnue.  On  Fri- 
day, May  10,  when  Pucdo  recfuested  an  ad- 
journment until  Monday  so  that  he  could 
familiarize  himself  with  the  taae  and  take 
Schlam's  place,  Neaher  respon<led: 

"Now,  I  am  being  very  caadld  with  you. 
I  feel  this  case  has  been  teitlbly  mishan- 
dled by  the  VS.  attorney's  osioe  .  .  .  Now 
It's  got  to  stop.  This  case  Is  either  a  case  or 
it  Isn't  a  case." 

The  jurors  eventuaUy  declAed  It  waant 
much  of  a  case.  Thomas  lelpl.  4l,  a  Brooklyn 
telephor»e  repairman,  was  one  of  the  eight 
Jurors  who  voted  for  acqultt»l  right  away. 
"I  was  waiting  and  waiting  for  them  to  show 
me  something.  Anything.  But  they  didn't.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  some  o«  us  were  won- 
dering why  they  were  even  Int  Icted." 


MORE  FUNDS  FOR  OPEN  SPACE 
PRESERVATION  AND  OUTDOOR 
RECREA-nON  ACROSS  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Stkelman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23.  I  Introduced  a  bUl,  H.R.  14999.  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  so  as  to 
authorize  significantly  increased  fimdlng 
for  outdoor  recreation  programs  across 
the  country. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  is  a  product  of  the  Congress, 
enacted  almost  a  decade  ago.  It  has  since 
constituted  the  basic  Federal  source  for 
the  funding  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
outdoor  recreation  oriented  land  acqui- 
sition programs,  and  State  and  local  de- 
velopment programs  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion across  our  land. 

With  a  current  annual  fund  celling  of 
$300,000,000,  it  is  all  too  apparent  that 
the  demands  for  funds  greatly  exceed 
the  supply.  The  backlog  cost  of  author- 
ized, but  as  yet  unacquired.  Federal  out- 
door recreation  lands  alone,  reaches  to 
nearly  $2  billion.  In  addition,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  more  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  immediate  future  to  pur- 
chase proposed  new  Federal  outdoor 
recreation  lands.  The  backlog  of  proposed 
development  on  Federal  recreation  lands 
runs  Into  the  billions,  thoui^  this  aspect 
has  never  been  funded  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

The  greatest  port  of  the  fimd,  however, 
goes  to  the  States  for  use  in  State  and 
local  open  space  preservation  and  out- 
door recreation  projects.  The  demands 
for  increased  outdoor  recreation  sptice 
and  fEKrllltles  here  Is  even  greater  than 
that  supported  by  the  Federal  side  of  the 
fimd,  and  projected  needa  here  run  Into 
the  billions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Increas- 
ing conflicts  of  competing  uses  bearing 
down  ever  more  strongly  on  our  finite 
land  base,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  rapid 
escalation  which  occurs  In  the  price  of 
land.  Moreover,  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant over  the  long  run.  is  the  need 
to  preserve  certain  lands  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation use  before  other  competing  uses 
take  over  the  land  and  permanently  pre- 
empt that  alternative  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cinrently,  the  bulk  of  the 
financing  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  is  drawn  from  revenues 
received  from  sales  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  It  has  been  projected  that 
revenues  from  this  source  will  move  into 
the  billions  of  dollars  suinually.  It  would 
seem  only  logical,  as  these  public  re- 
sources are  withdrawn  and  converted 
into  dollars,  that  a  portion  of  those  dol- 
lars be  reconverted  Into  some  other  form 
of  direct  public  benefit.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate,  and  what  could  bene- 
fit more  people  more  permanently,  than 
the  further  conversion  of  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  revenues  over  to  tangible 
public  resources  In  the  form  of  pailts, 
preserves  and  related  outdoor  recreation 
resources — resources  that  can  endure, 
and  be  used  and  enjoyed  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  increase 
the  current  annual  ceiling  of  the  Land 


and  Water  Conservation  Fund  by  greater 
than  threefold.  It  further  provides,  over 
a  short  period  of  seven  years,  for  a 
greater  percentage  of  matching  Federal 
funding  to  the  State  side  of  the  Fund, 
as  an  added  incentive  for  the  States  to 
make  evm  stronger  efforts  to  generate 
matching  dollars  from  State  and  local 
sources,  and  thus  significantly  increase 
the  total  fimding  for  State  and  local 
projects.  The  current  law  provides  for 
a  dollar  match  of  State  money  for  each 
dollar  of  Federal  money.  "Even  with  this 
match  ratio,  some  States  have  difficulty 
generating  sufficient  State  funds  to 
match  the  available  Federal  share.  My 
bill  would  change  the  match  ratio,  for 
a  period  of  7  years,  to  a  70  Federal/30 
State  match  for  land-acquisition  dollars 
and  a  60  Federal/40  State  match  for  de- 
velopment dollars,  after  which  time  the 
match  would  revert  to  50  FederaI/50 
State  for  both  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  overall  funding  in- 
crease of  the  magnitude  advanced  in  my 
bill  is  an  absolute  must  If  we  are  sin- 
cere and  serious,  and  honest  with  our- 
selves over  the  prospects  for  saving  much 
more  of  America's  fast  disappearing  open 
space.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  we 
are  plainly  too  late  with  too  little.  Wait- 
ing imtu  later  to  move  aggressively  on 
this  matter  is  f oolhardly,  as  not  only  will 
the  land  be  greatly  more  expensive,  but 
much  of  it  will  no  longer  exist  at  all;  cost 
will  then  not  be  a  relevant  consideration. 
Moreover,  the  availability  of  more  dol- 
lars now  to  buy  park  and  recreation 
lands  rapidly,  once  the  areas  are 
authorized,  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  landowners  whose  lands  are  to  be 
purchased.  Owners  can  then  be  promptly 
paid  for  their  lands,  without  having  to 
wait  years  for  the  money  to  come  through 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  now.  It  Is 
very  unfair  for  landowners  to  have  their 
lands  included  in  new  park  bouiKlarles, 
without  funds  coming  along  promptly  to 
pay  for  them. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  certainly 
to  the  future  generations  yet  to  come  who 
have  no  voice,  to  move  forcefully  and  ag- 
gressively now  to  secure  and  preserve 
more  of  what  little  remains  of  our  pore- 
clous  natural  outdoor  heritage.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  join  and 
support  this  most  worthy  cause  of  sig- 
nificantly increasing  the  size  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  I  know 
that  sympathy  is  already  strongly  here 
now.  1  can  think  of  few  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  which  would  result 
In  such  lasting  benefit  to  so  many.  But 
we  must  act  without  further  delay. 


A  COLOSSAL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
BLUNDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehuch)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROKHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  about  to  make  a 
colossal  constitutional  blunder  that  this 
Nation  will  regret  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Yesterday,  In  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican caucuses  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
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mlttee,  the  major  points  of  a  new  letter 
to  President  Nixon  were  circulated 
among  the  members.  One  of  the  points 
that  win  probably  be  asserted  in  this 
letter  is  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary is  not  subject  to  any  judicial 
review  In  its  Impeachment  Investigation. 
This  position  Is  extremely  dangerous.  It 
means  that  the  committee  claims  abso- 
lute and  unreviewable  authority  to  de- 
mand evidence  from  the  President  (or 
any  other  executive  or  judicial  branch 
officer)  in  an  Impeachment  Inquiry.  It 
also  means  that  the  committee  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  resort  to  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  subpenas  or  other 
demands  for  evidence.  Any  effort  to  en- 
force these  demands  will  come  through 
contempt  citations  and  possible  im- 
peachment for  noncompliance. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  much 
criticism  of  President  Nixon's  suggestion 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  send- 
ing a  U-haul  trailer  down  to  the  White 
House  to  cart  off  Presidential  docu- 
ments. This  suggestion  was  widely  and 
properly  criticized  as  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  now,  however, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
claims  the  unreviewable  power  to  sub- 
pena  every  document  in  the  White 
House  as  long  as  the  subpenas  emanate 
from  the  ^peachment  inquiry.  This 
would  require  a  fieet  of  trailers. 

In  claiming  that  the  courts  have  no 
Jurisdiction  to  review  its  demands  upon 
the  President,  the  committee  is  saying 
that  the  President  has  no  enforceable 
right  to  privacy,  no  enforceable  attor- 
ney-client privilege,  no  enforceable  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  and  no  enforceable 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

In  effect,  the  committee  claims  the 
right  to  subpena  Mr.  St.  Clair  or  Mr. 
Buzhardt  or  any  other  attorney  who  has 
ever  served  the  President  in  the  Water- 
gate matter,  to  testify  on  everything 
the  President  may  have  confided  to  them 
in  private  conversations,  and  then  to 
deny  any  assertion  of  attorney -client 
privilege. 

The  committee  claims  the  right  to  sub- 
pena Mrs.  Nixon  to  testify  about  what 
she  may  have  dlscvissed  with  her  husband 
on  any  occasion  that  the  committee 
deems  relevant,  and  then  to  deny  any 
assertion  of  the  husband-wife  privilege. 
The  committee  claims  the  right  to  sub- 
pena every  letter,  every  diary,  every 
note,  every  scrap  of  paper  upon  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ever 
typed  or  penned  or  scribbled  a  personal 
thought,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
this  material  contains  incriminating  evi- 
dence. 

These  sweeping  claims  represent  a 
frontal  assault  upon  our  legal  system  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  were  in  different  circumstances, 
the  proponents  of  these  claims  would  be 
relentlessly  condemned  in  all  the  great 
journals  of  public  opinion  in  this  land. 
Now,  however,  there  Is  only  silence. 

It  Is  true  that  the  committee  has  not 
yet  acted  and  may  never  act  to  imple- 
ment all  its  claimed  authority.  But  the 
point  to  remember  is  that  the  committee 
claims  the  right  to  act  in  Its  sole  dis- 
cretion without  restraint  and  without 
review— and  the  only  check  or  limit  upon 


its  authority  is  Its  own  self-restraint. 
Historically,  self-restraint  has  proven  to 
be  an  unreliable  safeguard  of  political 
and  human  rights.  And  self-restraint 
will  not  preserve  the  Integri^  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  separate  branches  of 
(jovemment. 

I  do  not  understand  why  committee 
members  are  opposed  to  an  effort  to  en- 
force the  committee's  subpenas  in  the 
courts.  If  the  committee  is  correct  in  Its 
demands,  then  its  position  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  a  favorable  judgment 
from  the  courts.  If  the  committee  Is  not 
correct,  then  by  definition  It  Is  not  en- 
titled to  have  the  evidence  It  has  de- 
manded. A  refusal  to  test  our  position  In 
the  court  permits  the  almost  Inescapable 
Inference  that  the  committee  believes  its 
present  position  Is  weak  and  may  not 
be  sustained. 

Our  position  Is  not  weak;  but  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  test  our  demands  before 
a  neutral  authority.  The  committee's  In- 
quiry must  not  become  a  nmaway  Inves- 
tigation, recognizing  no  restraints  and 
no  barriers  in  the  legal  system.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  it  could  dismantle  our 
Government  and  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
tragedy  to  flow  from  the  Watergate 
disaster. 


FIGHTING  INFLATION;    OUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT  GOAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  several  measures  this  week 
designed  to  deal  In  a  meaningful  way 
with  the  universal  problem  of  Inflation. 
The  problem,  as  we  are  aU  well  aware, 
is  completely  out  of  control.  Inflation 
rates  of  10  and  15  percent  on  an  n.nniiRi 
basis  have  not  been  unconunon  In  recent 
months.  The  life  savings  of  millions  of 
citizens,  particularly  older  citizens,  are 
being  steadily  reduced  in  value,  causing 
considerable  hardship.  Most  of  us  must 
struggle  to  make  ends  meet  each  week, 
with  prices  at  the  supermarket,  the  gas 
station,  the  hardware  store,  the  clothing 
store,  and  countless  other  places,  going 
sky  hdgh.  And  while  some  enjoy  cost-of- 
living  pay  Increases  under  their  labor 
contracts,  many  more  have  no  such  in- 
surance that  their  Income  will  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  rise  in  Inflation,  much  less 
offer  any  prospect  of  getting  a  little 
ahead. 

In  short,  the  problem  of  Inflation 
touches  nearly  every  part  of  our  every- 
day lives,  and  has  become  the  principal 
concern  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people.  A  poll  which  I 
took  in  Maryland's  First  District  earlier 
this  year,  while  the  energy  crisis  was  at 
its  worst,  whUe  Watergate  revelations 
were  coming  fast  and  heavy,  and  while 
everyone  faced  the  prospect  of  flling 
another  income  tax  return,  still  showed 
inflation  to  be  the  subject  of  overriding 
concern  to  my  district,  far  outdistancing 
fuel  shortages,  Watergate,  or  taxes. 
Obviously,  the  roots  of  concern  over  in- 
flation extend  deep  into  the  fabric  of 
everyday  life  in  the  country  today,  and  it 


is  up  to  us  to  do  something  about  it  or 
explain  why  we  have  failed. 

The  Congress  has  already  tried  a  few 
ill-fated  attempts  at  dealing  with  rapid- 
ly rising  prices.  Our  2^2 -year  experiment 
with  wage  and  price  controls  began  with 
great  ballyhoo,  and  ended  without  a 
whimper.  Too  late,  after  massive  eco- 
nomic distortions  had  wracked  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  did  the  Congress  finally 
admit  that  economic  controls  do  not 
work;  that  they  cause  more  problems 
than  they  solve;  and  that  they  attack 
only  the  symptom,  and  not  the  cause  of 
Inflation.  Prophetically,  President  Nixon 
himself  had  foretold  the  grim  harvest 
which  controls  would  bring,  just  a  j-ear 
before  he  ordered  those  controls  imple- 
mented. Back  in  June  of  1970,  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

Controls  and  rationing  may  seem  like  an 
easy  way  out,  but  they  are  really  an  easy 
way  in — to  more  trouble,  to  the  explosion 
that  follows  when  you  try  to  clamp  a  lid  on 
a  rising  head  of  steam  without  turning  down 
the  fir©  under  the  pot.  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols only  postpone  a  day  of  reckoning. 

That,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. The  day  of  reckoning  is  now  at 
hand,  and  we  are  seeing  prices  jump 
skyward  after  having  been  held  dowTi 
artlflclally  for  so  long.  What  is  worse, 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President 
ever  bothered  to  "turn  down  the  fire  un- 
der the  pot"  while  we  pretended,  via  con- 
trols, to  hold  down  inflation.  The  fire 
still  rages:  The  Federal  budget  continues 
to  soar.  Federal  budget  deficits,  and  the 
national  debt,  climb  steadily  upward  at 
rates  undreamt  of  just  5  or  6  years  ago, 
and  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  continue  to  exert  ir- 
resistible inflationary  pressures  on  the 
Nation's  economy. 

We  know  full  well  that  these  are  the 
big  three  causes  of  inflation :  Excessively 
higher  Federal  budgets.  Federal  budget 
deflclts,  and  imprudent  monetary  policy. 
Yet  to  date,  we  have  made  no  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  root  causes  of  infla- 
tion. It  Is  a  difficult  decision  to  make, 
to  be  sure.  Because  Inflation  has  gotten 
so  far  out  of  hand,  applying  the  neces- 
sary fiscal  and  monetary  restraints  to 
bring  it  under  control  once  again  carries 
with  it  the  risk  of  substantially  higher 
unemployment,  and  even  an  economic 
recession.  But  there  is  simply  no  ques- 
tion that  these  restraints  must  be  ap- 
plied to  solve  the  problem.  There  is  no 
other  way.  There  is  no  easy  solution,  no 
painless  way  out.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  the  means  exist  to  hold  the  un- 
desirable side  effects  of  dealing  with  in- 
flation to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Thus,  I  am  offering  two  bills.  One  at- 
tacks one  principsd  cause  of  inflation: 
escalating  Federal  budgets,  and  the  hor- 
rendously  large  budget  deflclts  and  na- 
tional debt  to  which  we  have  become  so 
accustomed.  The  other  bill  wiU  relieve 
every  American  from  the  unfair  "hidden 
tax"  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  a  time  of  high  in- 
flation, and  will  encourage  adoption  of  a 
system  which  will  enable  us  to  apply 
the  restraints  necessary  to  cut  inflation 
without  causing  a  recession. 

The  first  bill  proposes  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  remove  forever 
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the  irresistible  temptation  for  Congress 
to  spend  more  than  It  takes  In.  This 
amendment  would  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  each  year,  »nd  would  also 
mandate  the  eventusd  repayment  of  the 
entire  national  debt.  The  Interest  on  this 
debt,  soon  to  climb  over  the  $500  billion 
mark,  is  more  than  $27  billion  this  year, 
one  of  the  largest  single:  Items  in  the 
Federal  budget.  I 

This  concept  is  a  simple  one,  and  Is 
nothing  more  than  comnjonsense.  Just 
as  every  family  in  Amerlta  must  avoid 
spending  more  than  it  takos  in,  so  should 
the  Government  keep  its  financial  house 
in  order,  and  give  the  public  the  sort  of 
fiscal  responsibility  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  its  elected  representatives.  But 
most  important^,  this  stqa  will  remove 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  coim try's 
rapid  inflation.  The  Federal  budget 
makes  up  more  than  20  oercent  of  the 
Nation's  gross  national  product.  ThCTC- 
fore.  the  size  of  that  budget  and  the  per- 
centage of  it  which  represents  spending, 
imsupported  by  tax  revenues,  exerts  a 
significant  influence  on  th^  economy  as 
a  whole.  i 

Requiring  a  balanced  bufiget  will  have 
two  effects.  First,  It  will  eliihinate  deficits 
completely,  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
enormous  sums  we  must  $pend  on  debt 
service.  The  savings  effected  by  this  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  removal  of  heavy 
inflationary  pressure  exerted  by  the  defi- 
cit spending,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  Infiatlon.  Second.lit  will  have  a 
significant  restraining  effect  on  Congress 
propensity  to  spend.  Today,  the  Congress 
blithely  spends  billions  of  dollars  with 
little  concern  over  where  j  it  Is  coming 
from.  If  Federal  expenditures  exceed  in- 
come, so  what?  We  Just  uie  red  ink  in- 
stead of  black.  No  need  td  worry  about 
raising  taxes  to  cover  thoselexpendltures. 
But  with  an  amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget,  suddenly  Congress  must 
give  very  real  attention  to  where  the 
money  is  going  to  come  from  to  support 
additional  expenditures.  Since  the  most 
painful,  and  most  politicalfcf  treacherous 
thing  a  legislator  can  do  \i  vote  to  raise 
taxes,  the  incentive  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing, and  therefore  taxes,  will  be  power- 
ful indeed. 

The  other  measure  I  anj  offering  this 
week  is  one  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  a  number  of  other  Members,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  Implement  the  "index- 
ing" plan  designed  by  the  noted  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  economist,  Milton  Fried- 
man. Very  simply,  the  billVoxild  tie  Fed- 
eral tax  rates.  Interest  rates  on  Oov- 
emment  securities,  and  reUited  items  to 
the  rate  of  infiatlon.  Agaii>,  as  with  the 
other  bill,  this  measure  will  have  several 
beneficial  effects.  ' 

First,  It  will  take  away  f^om  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  a  grossly  imfalr  advan- 
tage which  it  has  as  a  resultof  the  grad- 
uated tax  system.  Uncle  aim  is  the  only 
one  in  the  entire  country  who  benefits 
from  infiatlon.  The  reason!  is  simple.  As 
infiatlon  goes  up,  so  do  wages,  in  an  effort 
to  try  and  keep  up  with  ihe  diminish- 
ing buying  power  of  the  doiar.  But  while 
we  make  more  dollars  in  salary,  our  real 
Income  stays  the  same,  because  of  in- 
flation. Now  t>ecause  our  dollar  income 
has  gcme  up,  we  wind  up  In  a  higher  tax 


bracket.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  to  take  a  higher  percentage  of 
our  Income,  In  spite  of  the  fswjt  that  our 
real  Income  has  not  gone  up  at  all.  This 
amounts  to  an  automatic  tax  Increase 
which  goes  Into  effect  without  Congress 
having  to  lift  a  finger.  The  indexing  bill 
would  correct  this  Inequity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  person's 
salary  went  up  10  percent  in  1  year,  and 
inflation  went  up  10  percent  in  the  same 
year.  Under  the  present  system,  his  real 
income  would  decline,  because  he  would 
be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate.  But  if  we  adopt 
the  indexing  plan,  his  tax  rate  would 
remain  exactly  the  same.  Conversely,  if  a 
person's  Income  stayed  the  same  for  a 
year,  but  Infiatlon  went  iip,  the  rate  at 
which  he  will  be  taxed  would  go  down, 
since,  because  of  inflation,  his  real  In- 
come has  declined.  It  should  be  com- 
pletely obvious  that  indexing  our  i&s. 
structure  is  only  fair.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  penalized 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  inflation 
which  the  Government  caused  In  the 
first  place. 

Second,  indexing  will  help  allow  the 
Nation's  economy  to  withstand  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint  necessary  to 
complete  the  battle  on  inflation  without 
the  unacceptable  side  effects  of  high 
unemployment  and  recession.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  a  little  more  com- 
plex, Eind  it  will  depend  upon  the  spread 
of  "indexing"  practices  to  the  private 
sector.  But  this  is  already  happening  to 
a  slgniflcant  extent,  with  wage  escala- 
tors tied  to  the  cost  of  living  being  writ- 
ten into  more  and  more  labor  contracts 
every  day,  and  similar  clauses  being  writ- 
ten into  purchasing  contracts  and  simi- 
lar financial  agreements.  Reduced  to  es- 
sentials, indexing  will  enable  the  econ- 
omy to  move  with  inflation  as  a  whole, 
and  not  as  things  now  stand,  with  a 
labor  settlement  over  here  causing  a 
price  hike  over  there,  and  an  Irregular 
succession  of  economic  ripples  through- 
out the  economy,  making  it  move  in  fits 
and  starts. 

Indexing  reaUy  is  a  method  of  coping 
with  contemporary  economic  realities 
which  we  could  afford  to  ignore  when 
they  were  small,  but  we  can  ignore  now 
only  at  our  peril.  Indexing  will  enable 
us  to  cope  with  the  reality  of  steep  in- 
fiatlon while  we  go  about  doing  the 
tilings  that  are  necessary  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  that  Infiatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bills,  taken  to- 
gether, represent  an  anti-inflation  pack- 
age which  will  relieve  the  economic  suf- 
fering we  all  face  to  one  degree  or 
another.  It  will  take  some  courage  to 
implement  this  package,  but.  as  I  said 
earlier,  there  is  no  other  way.  I  urge 
the  House  to  give  these  measures  serious, 
and  early,  consideration. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS  BILL 
OP  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dioos)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  the  following  statement,  which 


I  siibmltted  for  the  record  of  the  House 
Rules   Committee,    for   the   thoughtful 
consideration  of  my  colleagues; 
STATXKXKrr  or  Hoir.  Chabi^bi  C.  Dioos.  Jk., 
Chatbman,  Houas  STTBOoicxTrm  oir  Atbxoa 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  and  welccou 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  com- 
mittee today.  The  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
BUI  of  1974  (HJl.  14747)  Is  to  be  given  a 
rule  by  this  committee.  This  blU  grants  a 
sugar  quota  to  South  Africa,  the  only  natloa 
In  the  world  In  which  racial  dlscrlmlnatloa 
Is  a  matter  of  law.  This  bill  provides  unnec- 
essary econcMnlc  support  for  South  Africa. 

I  would  like  to  request  that  this  C(xnmltte« 
give  HH.  14747  an  open  rule.  8ho\ild  the 
committee  decide  on  a  limited  riile,  I  wovild 
urge  that  there  be  an  opportiinlty  for  floor 
consideration  of  an  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  South  African  sugar  quota. 

This  amendment  would  be  similar  to  H& 
14913,'  which  I  Introduced  on  May  21,  1974, 
to  terminate  the  South  African  subsidy. 

I  would  like  to  outline  to  the  committee 
some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel  a  halt  to 
South  Africa's  quota  assignment  Is  necessary. 

As  a  developed  nation,  South  Africa  Is  an 
exoeptlon  to  the  countries  participating  In 
the  sugar  program.  Both  the  VB.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  and  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization (FAO)  classify  South  Africa  as  a 
developed  nation.  One  of  the  traditional  em- 
phases of  our  sugar  program  has  been  to 
provide  some  assistance  within  the  frame- 
work of  trading  relations  with  underdevel- 
oped nations.  South  Africa's  kow  per  ci4>lta 
gross  national  product  (ONP)  of  $954  as  con- 
trasted with  Its  ONP  of  e22  billion  annually 
reflects  the  systematic  discrimination 
against  the  majority  African  community. 

Whites,  who  form  about  18  percent  of  the 
population,  control  89  percent  of  the  pur- 
chasing power.  Private  consumption  expendi- 
ture in  South  Africa  Is  78.7  percent  for  whites 
and  19.1  percent  for  Africans.  A  greater  per- 
centage of  white  households  In  South  Africa 
own  luxury  and  seml-lurury  Items  than  do 
households  In  Kurope.  There  Is  virtually  no 
white  unemployment  while  black  unemploy- 
ment nationally  averages  about  30  percent 

Sugar  sales  to  the  United  States  are  rela- 
tively Inslgnlflcant  to  South  Africa  eco- 
nomically. Despite  a  subsidy  of  over  $33  mll- 
Uon«  between  1962  and  1978  which  South 
Africa  has  received  as  a  result  of  sugar  sales 
to  the  United  States,  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  South  Africa's  sugar  comes  to 
the  United  States.  In  1973,  only  74,636  tons* 
out  of  1,094,697  tons  came  to  the  United 
States.  This  represented  about  6  percent  of 
South  Africa's  sugar  exports.  The  btdk  (96 
percent)  of  South  Africa's  sugar  Is  scdd 
under  International  agreements. 

More  than  adequate  BOurce3  of  sugar  exist 
In  other  countries  which  would  provide  alter- 
natives to  the  approximately  62.000  tons  allo- 
cated to  South  Africa  under  the  new  sugar 
bill.  In  Africa  alone  the  two  countries  of 
Mauritius  and  Swaziland  could  absorb  the 
South  African  quota  assignment.  They  have 
been  dependable  suppliers  in  the  past  and 
their  performance  capacity  as  well  as  their 
productive  capacity  Is  growing.  Mauritius 
produced  over  800,000  tons  of  sugar  In  1973 
of  which  45,000  tons  came  to  the  U.S.  It  asked 
for  a  quota  Increase  of  70,000  tons  this  year 
and  has  received  an  increase  of  only  about 
10,000  tons.  According  to  the  US.  Deptwtment 
of  Agrlcultvire,  however,  over  260,000  metric 
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I  This  la  the  same  blU  which  was  \nXXO- 
duoed    by    Senator    Sdward    Kennedy    on 

March  21, 1074,  in  the  Senate. 

*  ThU  $33  mllUon  Is  the  difference  between 
the  VB.  price  (generally  higher)  and  the 
world  market  price  for  sugar. 

•"Tons"  refers  to  short  tons:  2,000  Ibe.= 
1  short  ton. 


tons<  of  Mauritius'  sugar  are  sold  on  the 
world  market  and  are  not  bound  by  inter- 
national agreements. 

Swaziland  produced  nearly  200.000  tons  of 
sugar  in  1973  of  which  only  about  31,000  tons 
were  shipped  to  the  U.S.  It  asked  for  an  In- 
crease of  16,000  tons  and  actually  received  a 
reduction  of  about  2,000  tons.  However.  In 
1972,  it  also  sold  more  than  half  the  sugar  It 
produced  (103,018  out  of  total  exports  of 
189.378  metric  tons)  on  the  world  market. 

An  additional  reason  for  termination  of 
South  Africa's  quota  Is  that,  in  South  Africa, 
Africans  share  only  minimally  in  beneflts  to 
South  Africa's  sugar  Industry  provided  by  the 
US.  quota.  One  of  the  revised  criteria  for 
quotas  set  by  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee suggests  that  the  extent  to  which  beneflts 
In  the  Industry  are  shared  by  sugar  farmers 
and  workers  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  sugar  work- 
ers are  African.  In  1973  they  numbered  126,- 
000  Africans,  4,750  Indians,  and  520  whites. 
Field  workers  make  only  $2.64  per  day,  which 
Is  less  than  the  $124  per  month  poverty 
datum  line  (PDL)  computed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Port  Elizabeth.  The  PDL,  it  should  be 
noted.  Is  calculated  for  a  family  of  four  and 
represents  only  what  it  costs  to  keep  from 
starving. 

In  only  two  of  the  20  mUls  in  South  Africa 
is  it  possible  for  there  to  be  any  black  owner- 
ship participation.  These  two  mills  refined 
about  9  percent  of  the  sugar  output  In  1973. 
Of  the  approximately  8,000  Independent 
growers,  about  4,400  are  Africans  who  work 
plots  of  up  to  ten  acres  only.  This  African- 
owned  land  totals  about  32,000  acres  having 
a  value  of  about  $276,000.  White  growers,  who 
number  about  2,000,  own  620,877  acres,  and 
in  1971/72  had  a  crop  valued  at  over  $96 
million. 

Of  85,000  acres  of  land  slated  to  be  de- 
veloped by  1976,  about  19,000  acres  will  be 
in  African  hands,  6.000  acres  In  Indian  and 
colored  hands,  but  the  bulk  of  60,000  acres 
will  be  m  white  hands. 

Furthermore,  South  Africa  discriminates 
against  \3S.  citizens.  Black  Americans  as  a 
rule  are  not  permitted  to  visit  South  Africa. 
The  criteria  is  race.  Those  few  who  are  al- 
lowed are  often  placed  in  special  categories 
such  as  "honorary  white"  or  restricted  In 
their  movements. 

Jtist  this  March,  Black  USIS  official  Mr. 
Richard  Saunders  and  hU  wUe  EmUy  were 
refused  service  at  a  nightclub  In  a  Durban 
hotel. 

In  1971  when  I  visited  South  Africa  the 
government  reneged  on  an  agreement  which 
would  have  allowed  me  to  visit  Southwest 
Africa.  Mr  Mewa  Rambogln,  husband  of 
Ghandl's  granddaughter,  who  played  a  key 
role  in  arranging  a  visit  by  me  to  the  grounds 
of  a  sugar  estate  in  South  Africa  in  1971.  was 
placed  under  limited  house  arrest  for  five 
years  shortly  after  my  visit.  I  feel  certain 
that  his  assistance  to  me  was  an  Important 
factor  in  his  banning. 

In  summary,  I  think  that  there  are  clearly 
valid  reasons  for  terminating  the  South 
African  sugar  quota.  The  VB.  quota  is  de- 
monstrably Insignificant  to  South  Africa  In 
economic  terms,  and  affords  only  minimum 
beneflts  to  the  African  community.  The  UJ5. 
has  alternative  sources  of  supply  from  Africa 
or  from  sugar  producing  countries  around  the 
world. 

Additionally,  In  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
Interests  in  Africa,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  Africa's  concern  with  U.S. 
support  of  white  minority  rule  In  southern 
Africa.  The  appearance  of  unnecessary  sup- 
port damages  and  threatens  to  permanently 
destroy  positive  and  progressive  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Africa.  A  sugar  quota  for  South 
Africa  Is  utterly  contrary  to  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  Ur'ted  States. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  RATE  CRISIS- 
UNFAIR  BURDEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
B«AiN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
direct  result  of  energy  shortages,  New 
Englanders  have  been  called  upon  to 
shoulder  a  disproportionate  share  of 
burdensome  price  increases  for  fuel. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion, comprised  of  the  Governors  of  the 
six  New  England  States,  recently  met  and 
considered  possible  solutions  to  this 
problem.  The  commission  passed  several 
resolutions  designed  to  meet  the  situation 
head-on. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  commission's  views,  I  in- 
clude the  resolutions  in  the  Record: 

New  Enolant   Regional  Commissiok — 
Resolution  No.  86 


'2.204.6  lbs.- '  metric  ton. 


A  Resolution  of  the  State  Members  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  Con- 
cerning  Support    of    the    Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Hydro-Electric   Project 
Whereas,  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  the  provision  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  low-priced  energy  is 
essential  to  the   economic   development   of 
the  Region;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  Region  vrtU, 
despite  energy  conservation  efforts,  require 
additional  electricity  generating  capacity  In 
the  future;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
capacity  in  the  Region  will  reduce  the  Re- 
gion's heavy  dependence  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  Project  wiU  provide  approximately 
1.2  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  per 
year  to  the  New  England  Region;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  stated  that  the  electricity  from 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  Project  wUl  be 
more  cost  effective  than  comparable  generat- 
ing facilities  dependent  on  other  sources  of 
energy;  and 

Whereas,  the  timely  completion  of  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project  depends  In 
part  on  the  provision  of  funds  to  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  by  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  project  design  and  pre- 
paration of  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  environmental  effects  of  the 
project; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Members  of  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission that 

Section  1.  They  urge  Immediate  Congres- 
sional action  on  funds  for  preconstructlon 
planning  related  to  the  Dickey-Llnctrfn 
School  Project. 

Section  2.  They  urge  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  immediately  upon 
Congressional  approval  of  preconstructlon 
planning  funds  for  FT  1975,  to  take  steps  to 
reschedule  the  completion  of  preconstructlon 
planning  for  the  project  to  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Section  3.  They  call  upon  the  Department 
of  State  to  resume  treaty  negotiations  with 
Canada  as  soon  as  Congress  ^proprlatee 
funds  for  preconstructlon  planning  for  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Project. 

Section  4.  That  upon  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress,  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Commission  staff  shall  determine  the 
immediate  availability  of  funding  sources 
for  preconstructlon  planning  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  planning  process.  If  supplemen- 
tal funds  wUl  facilitate  expeditious  resump- 


tion of  preconstructlon  planning,  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  will  consider 
at  its  meeting  on  June  14-15,  1974,  the  pro- 
vision of  Commission  funds  to  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  such 
resumption. 

Section  5.  That  the  Commission  staff  shaU 
study  the  economic  and  environmental  eval- 
uations performed  on  the  project  as  part  of 
the  Conunisslon's  ongoing  efforts  In  electric 
faculty  siting  research.  In  carrying  out  such 
activity,  the  Commission  staff  shall  make 
appropriate  arrangements  for  consiUtatlon 
with  regional  agencies,  federal  agencies  and 
Interested  groups  giving  due  consideration  to 
public  participation. 

Section  6.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  New  England  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
within  seven  days  of  Its  adoption. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution 
is  effective  immediately. 

New  England  Regional  Comjcission 

REsoLtmoN  No.  87 
A  Reeolutlon  of  the  State  Members  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  Con- 
cerning Electricity  Rates  In  New  England 
Whereas  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission  has  determined  that  the  provision 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  reasonably  priced 
electrical  energy  Is  essential  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  region;  and 

Whereas,  recent  Increases  In  the  price  of 
electricity  have  caused  economic  disruption 
and  deep  public  concern;  and 

Whereas,  the  electric  utilities  in  New 
England  are  structured  on  a  regional  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  electricity  through- 
out the  region;  and 

Whereas,  recent  increases  In  electricity 
rates  have  adversely  impacted  the  citizens  of 
New  England  and  the  regional  economy; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Members  of  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission 

Section  1.  That  the  importation  of  less 
expensive  electricity  into  the  region  from 
domestic  and  Canadian  sources  should  re- 
ceive priority  attention  of  the  region's  utili- 
ties, the  FedertU  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  State  PubUc  UtlUtles  Com- 
missions. 

Section  2.  That  the  development  of  alter- 
natives such  as  hydroelectric,  nuclear  and 
coal  flred  facilities  should  likewise  receive  the 
priority  attention  of  these  organizations  as 
ways  to  reduce  present  price  Inequities 
caused  by  the  high  level  of  the  region's  de- 
pendence on  expensive  oU  flred  electric  facili- 
ties. 

Section  3.  That  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
promptly  take  steps  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  lower  priced  domestic  residual  fuel 
oil  and  allocate  a  fair  proportion  of  this 
product  to  the  region  at  an  eqiUtable  price 
as  required  by  law. 

Section  4.  That  the  New  England  utUltles 
work  with  state  pubUc  utility  commissions 
in  order  to  reduce  costs  wherever  possible. 

Section  5.  That  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion promptly  evaluate  the  electric  rate  prob- 
lem and  prepare  additional  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  equitable  price 
levels  for  the  region's  domestic,  commercial, 
business  and  industrial  consumers. 

Section  6.  Direct  that  this  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  following:  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  New  Eng- 
land Congressional  Delegation,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice, the  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
NKPOOL. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date.  This  resolution 
is  effective  immediately. 
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New  Rnoulnd  Rxgionai.  Co  mmission — 
RxsoLcnoN  No.  { 18 
A  Resolution  of  the  State  Membere  of  tbe 
New  England  Regional   Cotinilsslon  Con- 
cerning the  Reduction  of  tjie  Price  of  Pe- 
troleum Products  In  New  England 
Whereas,  the  New  England  Eleglonal  Com- 
mission  has  determined   tha';    an   adequate 
supply  of  low-priced  petrolei|m  products  Is 
essential   to   the   economic   development   of 
the  Region  because  It  depen<is  upon  petro- 
leum fuels  for  90%  of  Its  tota^  energy  supply 
as  compared  to  the  National  atverage  of  44  7c ; 
and 

Whereas,  current  Federal  "egulatlons  on 
the  control  of  petroleum  price  5  result  In  New 
England  receiving  a  much  laiger  proportion 
of  higher  priced  petroleum  (han  other  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  with  a  consequent  strong 
negative  force  on  the  Region 'q  economy;  and 
Whereas,  New  England  has  achieved  a  high- 
er rate  of  fuel  conservation  than  the  National 
average:  and 

Whereas,  a  higher  Natlona  achievement 
rate  of  petroleum  fuel  conservation  could 
assist  In  the  reduction  of  Hew  England's 
dependence  on  higher  priced  foreign  petro- 
leum; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  State 
Members  of  the  New  England  lieglonal  Com- 
mission that 

Section  1.  The  State  Members  adopt  the 
policy  that  the  equalization  of  the  petroleum 
prices  across  the  Nation  Is  essential  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  New  England 
economy  in  accordance  with  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  i973  (Pi.  93- 
159). 

Section  2.  The  State  Members  call  upon 
all  regions  of  the  Nation  to  Improve  the 
achievements  of  their  petroleum  fuel  conser- 
vation programs. 

Section  3.  The  SUte  Memters  urge  the 
Federal  Energy  OfBce  to  administer  the  Man- 
datory Fuel  Allocation  Program  so  that  pe- 
troleum fuel  allocations  are  l»sed  on  price 
as  well  as  quantity  as  required!  by  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  A(^  and  further 
that  the  Federal  Energy  Office ;  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  Increase  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  oU  aijd  insure  that 
New  England  receives  Its  fain  share  of  the 
Increase  in  such  production.      1 

Section  4.  The  State  Memtfers  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  Make  available 
excess  Defense  Department  fu^  shortage  fa- 
cilities which  are  enumerated  \n  a  Commis- 
sion report  in  order  to  increas^  the  Region's 
capacity  to  store  lower  prlcfcd  petroleum 
products  as  they  become  available. 

Section  6.  The  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Federal  Governinent,  and  the 
public  utilities  and  Industry  ofjNew  England 
continue  to  work  with  the  ^ew  England 
States  to  reduce  New  England's  present  heavy 
dependence  on  expensive  petrolfeum  products 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  flhe  protection 
of  environmental  quality  and  bubllc  safety. 
Section  6.  That  copies  of  tlis  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Presldeit,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  New  England  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  the  Apialachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  all  other  'ntle  V  Com- 
missions and  the  National  Gorernors'  Con- 
ference. 

Section  7.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution 
Is  effective  Immediately. 

NKW    KNGL*KD    RxgIOKAL    COUMISSION 

RisoLtmoN  No.  91 
A  Baaolutlon  Concerning  B^rgy  Price 

Eqiialization      i 

Whereas,  in  considering  lssu#s  relating  to 

the  price  and  availability  of  eiergy  to  New 

England    consumers,    the    Oovefnors   of   the 

New  England  States  have  deterinined  that  a 


severe  price   Inequality  exists  between   this 
region  and  other  regions  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  price  inequality  Is  directly 
contributing  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
region  by  reducing  its  competitive  position 
in  the  national  economy  and  by  requiring 
consumers  to  devote  a  disproportionate  share 
of  their  Income  to  paying  energy  costs;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  England  Regional  Com- 
mission Is  actively  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  energy  program  designed 
to  identify  problem  areas  and  develop  Joint 
policy  among  the  New  England  States; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  New 
England  Regional  Commission  that 

Section  1.  Due  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Federal  Energy  Office  Is  requested 
to  provide,  wtthln  a  period  of  thirty  days,  to 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission  and 
the  New  England  Congressional  Delegation  a 
determination  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  energy  price  differential  suffered  by  the 
New  England  region  to  Identify  the  causes  of 
that  differential  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  remedial  action. 

Section  2.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  Is 
Instructed  to  work  closely  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  tn  preparing  an  analysis  of  the 
price  differential  situation  and  to  provide, 
within  thirty  days,  recommendations  for 
equalizing  the  price  of  energy  to  the  region. 

Section  3.  The  New  England  Congressional 
Delegation  Is  asked  to  support  the  request 
for  an  evaluation  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
and  to  work  with  the  Commission  In  pre- 
paring a  remedial  program  Including,  as  ap- 
propriate, corrective  legislation. 

Section  4.  The  Commission  directs  mat 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  follow- 
ing; the  President,  the  New  England  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and 
the  National  Governors'  Conference. 

Section  5.  Effective  Date.  This  Resolution 
Is  effective  iizunediately. 


THE  56TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AwmrNZio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day marked  the  56th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  independence.  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent  throughout  the  United 
States  and  their  compatriots  all  over  the 
world  paused,  just  as  we  did  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday,  to 
mark  this  Important  milestone  In  Ar- 
menian history. 

I  was  honored  to  join  in  this  com- 
memoration, and  in  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents from  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  many  of  whom  are  of 
Armenian  descent,  to  welcome  Arch- 
bishop Karekln  Sarkissian.  Vicar  of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of  America, 
who  delivered  the  invocation  on  May  28. 

Archbishop  Sarkissian,  who  assimied 
his  post  in  1973,  formerly  served  as  prel- 
ate of  the  Julfa-Iafahm  Diocese  in  Iran. 
He  has  established  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation as  a  theologian,  administrator, 
author,  scholar,  and  teacher,  and  has 
held  numerous  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility within  the  Armenian  Church  as 
well  as  in  worldwide  ecumenical  move- 
ments. He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Central  and  Executive  Committees  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  aa 
chairman  of  the  Theological  Association 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  has  participated 


in  a  large  number  of  major  international 
church  conferences. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  been  in- 
strumental in  holding  the  Armenian 
people  together  and  in  preserving  their 
national  idenity  despite  centuries  of  in- 
vasion by  more  powerful  neighboring 
coimtrlea. 

After  hundreds  of  years  of  foreign 
domination,  the  courageous  Armenians, 
although  small  in  number  and  limited  in 
resources,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  op- 
pressors and  declared  their  independ- 
ence on  May  28,  1918.  Tragically,  how- 
ever, this  precious  freedran  was  short- 
lived, for  the  newborn  Armenian  Repub- 
Uc  was  brutally  partitioned  less  than  2 
years  later  by  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Today,  historic  Armenian  lands  are  in 
the  hands  of  Turkey  and  Communist 
Russia,  and  the  independence  of  Arme- 
nia remains  an  unresolved  question. 

The  valiant  Armenians  have  struggled 
unceasingly  and  have  died  willingly  to 
preserve  their  nation  and  their  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  keep  alive  the  hope  for 
a  free  and  independent  Armenia.  Their 
struggle  shall  continue  relentlessly  until 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Armenia  is 
restored  and  Armenia  achieves  its  ulti- 
mate destiny  as  a  free  nation  in  the  con- 
sortium of  independent  world  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Arch- 
bishop Sarkissian  for  being  with  us  and 
for  delivering  the  Invocation  yesterday. 
I  also  want  to  say  that  the  sad  fate  and 
memory  of  those  who  died  in  the  cause 
of  Armenian  freedom  are  very  much 
alive  today,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  their  blessed  memory  as 
the  struggle  continues  for  Armenian  in- 
dependence. 
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GAO  PROVIDES  INFORMATION  ON 
WHEAT  BOARD  CONCEPT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29,  during  the  period  of  concern  over 
$1  a  loaf  bread  price,  I  asked  the  GAO  a 
series  of  questions  about  the  true  level 
of  U.S.  wheat  reserves  as  well  as  pos- 
sible ideas  for  improving  the  reporting 
and  pricing  of  wheat  and  flour  reserves 
in  the  United  States.  Specifically,  among 
other  questions,  I  asked  for  a  review  of 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  program,  a 
description  of  how  it  worked,  what  its 
costs  were,  and  whether  there  would  be 
merit  In  applying  some  of  the  Wheat 
Board  concepts  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  just  received  that  portion  of  the 
GAO  response  relating  to  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board.  I  would  like  to  enter  the 
GAO  comments  In  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  discussion  and 
the  attached  bibliography  will  help  pro- 
vide useful  Information  for  the  debate 
In  the  United  States  of  ways  and  means 
of  Improving  our  wheat  supply  and  wheat 
export  policies  so  that  the  American  con- 
simier  may  receive  maximum  benefits. 
These  comments  are  In  no  way  a  state- 


ment of  approval  or  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  our  good  neighbors  to 
the  North.  It  is  simply  a  study  In  com- 
parative governmental  organizations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  States 
would  not  want  to  adopt  all  of  the  sub- 
sidy supports  and  other  functions  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board.  However,  the 
GAO  report  does  point  out  that — 

(1)  The  Canadians  have  "readily  available 
Information"  on  their  wheat  situation 
whereas  "problems  persist  over  the  accviracy 
reliability,  and  timeliness  of  the  data  gen- 
erated" by  the  new  USDA  reporting  system. 

(3)  "The  Canadian  Govenunent  has  re- 
cently taken  steps  to  stabilize  the  cost  of 
bread  and  cereal-baaed  foods  In  Canada  by 
establishing  a  two-price  system  that  Insu- 
lates the  domestic  wheat  price  from  the  un- 
certainties of  the  export  market"  whereas 
"The  tJnlted  States  has  no  wheat  reserve 
policy  or  price  stabilizing  program  to  insure 
adequate  domestic  supplies  at  stable  prices 
to  U.S.  consumers." 

(3)  n.S.  policies  are  "Intended  to  Insure 
a  certain  level  of  return  for  farmers  rather 
than  to  stabilize  prices  to  consumers  [as  In 
Canada.]" 

(4)  The  GAO  feels  that  the  Canadian 
system  may  discourage  producer  initiative 
and  incentive  and  has  the  potential  of  being 
Inflexible  because  of  bureaucracy  and  poli- 
tical pressures.  The  Canadian  system  has 
positive  advantages  of — 

(a)  stabUlzlng  domestic  prices  at  a  level 
lower  than  export  prices: 

(b)  eliminating  market  fluctuation  and 
speculation; 

(c)  facilitating  long-term,  large-scale, 
trade  arrangements  with  domestic  and  for- 
eign buyers,  and  Is  "particularly  advan- 
tageous In  dealing  with  State  trading  coun- 
tries" like  Russia  (where  the  United  States 
has  failed  so  badly) 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  inter- 
esting aspects  to  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  program.  Primarily,  the  Canswil- 
ans  seem  to  give  first  preference  and  top 
concern  to  their  own  consimiers.  It  Is 
time  that  Secretary  Butz  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  realized  that 
their  duty  lies  In  helping  the  American 
consumer  rather  than  the  agribusiness 
corporations. 

The  portions  of  GAO  report  B-1 76943 
of  May  23.  1974.  relating  to  "Features  of 
Canadian  Export  Regulation"  follow: 

COKFTROLLER  OENEKAL 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  23, 1974. 
B-176943. 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  Your  January  29,  1974, 
letter  requested  Information  on  the  Canadian 
system  of  regulating  wheat  stocks  and  the 
role  of  domestic  International  sales  corpora- 
tions (DISCS)  In  exporting  agricultural 
products.  Other  information  you  requested 
will  be  addressed  in  separate  correspondence. 
In  discussions  between  our  staffs,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  limited  Information  thus  far 
developed  would  constitute  our  response. 

FEATURES  OF  CANAOIAN  EXPORT  REGULATION 

You  expressed  the  view  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  operating  features  of  the  Canadian 
system  could  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
to  better  manage  Its  wheat  stocks.  Essen- 
tially, you  asked  whether  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem provided  stable  supplies  at  stable  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

COMPARISON     OF     SYSTEMS 

The  Canadians  manage  their  wheat  sup- 
plies through  Government  policies  and  with 
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a  quasi-governmental  trading  organization 
known  as  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board.  The 
Board  is  responsible  for  many  aspects  of 
wheat  handling,  including — 

Development  of  markets  and  export  sales; 

Delivery  la  domestic  and  export  markets; 
and 

Prices,  and  their  stability,  that  the  pro- 
ducers receive  for  wheat. 

Because  the  Board  handles  the  marketing 
functions  and  has  access  to  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  Involved  in  establishing  grain 
policies.  It  has  readUy  available  information 
on  such  diverse  activities  as  production, 
storage  at  the  elevators,  shipments  In  transit, 
inventory  at  the  ports,  export  sales,  and  sales 
commitments.  As  discussed  later,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  bread  and  cereal -based 
foods  in  Canada  by  establishing  a  two-price 
system  that  insulates  the  domestic  wheat 
price  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  export 
market.  However,  the  increasing  costs  of 
labor  and  of  Ingredients  other  than  wheat 
recently  caused  the  price  of  bread  to  increase 
2  to  3  cents  a  loaf. 

Wheat  in  the  United  States  is  managed  by 
private  producers  and  exporters  using  a  free- 
market  approach.  Inherent  in  such  a  system 
Is  the  problem  of  obtaining  from  private  ex- 
porters adequate  and  current  information 
which  bears  on  the  domestic  availability  and 
which  Is  necessary  to  determine  the  effects  of 
foreign  and  domestic  demand  on  wheat  prices 
and  related  products.  The  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire  in  October  1973  instituted  new 
reporting  requirements  on  export  commit- 
ments, to  obtain  a  more  complete  and  timely 
picture  of  the  wheat  supply  and  demand  sit- 
uation; but  problems  persist  over  the  ac- 
curacy, reliability,  and  timeliness  of  the  data 
generated. 

The  United  States  has  no  wheat  reserve 
policy  or  price  stabilizing  program  to  Insure 
adequate  domestic  supplies  at  stable  prices 
to  U.S.  consumers. 

SITBSIDIES    AND    COSTS 

In  September  1973  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment announced  new  minimum  price  guar- 
antees and  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  to 
producers  for  wheat  going  into  domestic  food 
use,  in  lieu  of  payments  to  producers  on  an 
acreage  basis.  The  policy  giiarantecs  pro- 
ducers a  minimum  In  Canadian  dollars  (C)* 
of  C  $3.25  a  bushel,  lees  transportation  and 
handling  costs,  for  the  next  7  years  for  wheat 
used  for  domestic  food.  Maximum  prices  to 
be  paid  to  producers  are  set  at  C  $6  a  bushel 
for  wheat  for  bread  and  C  $7.60  for  durum 
wheat. 

The  objective  of  the  new  two-price  pro- 
gram is  to  prevent  further  domestic  price  in- 
creases of  bread  and  other  cereal-based  foods. 
Payments  made  under  the  program  by  the 
Canadian  Government  are  a  subsidy  to  the 
Canadian  consumer.  The  Government  pays 
the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  and  the  Board,  in 
turn,  pays  the  farmer  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  export  price,  up  to  C  $5.(X)  a 
bushel,  and  the  C  $3.25  paid  by  the  millers. 

The  Wheat  Board  estimates  the  annual 
cost  of  the  new  price  program  to  the  Cana- 
dian Federal  Treasury  will  be  In  excess  of 
C  $100  mUllon,  compared  with  C  $64  million 
to  C  $66  million  for  the  past  2  years  under 
the  previous  program.  The  Canadians  do- 
mestically consume,  for  food  piuposes,  about 
87  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  export  about 
600  mlUlon  bushels. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  consumes 
about  630  million  bushels  and  exports  about 
1  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  Using  the  Cana- 
dian estimates,  the  cost  to  the  VS.  Qovem- 
ment  for  a  similar  two-price  system  would 
be  in  excess  of  $600  million. 


^Late  in  March  1974  one  Canadian  dollar 
was  equivalent  to  about  $1.03  in  U.S.  dollara. 


Canadian  producers  will  continue  to  be 
paid  actual  world  market  prices.  less  the 
cost  of  the  operation  off  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board,  for  most  of  their  output,  which  Is 
exported. 

As  of  early  March  1974,  smaller  quanti- 
ties of  Canadian  grain  have  been  transported 
to  the  levators  and  ports  this  crop  year  than 
In  the  same  period  last  year,  because  of  a 
rallcar  shortage,  railway  labor  problems,  and 
smaller  amounts  of  wheat  marketed  by  farm- 
ers. 

Grain  moves  at  subsidized  rates  to  export 
points  from  scattered  elevators,  many  of 
which  have  a  low  handling  capacity  in  com- 
parison to  those  in  the  United  States.  RaU- 
cars  are  allocated  to  move  grain  at  unusually 
low  Government  raU  rates  established  in  1926. 
which  remain  in  effect.  TTie  Government  sub- 
sidizes feeder  lines  which  tie  Into  the  main 
raU  lines  for  shipping  grain  to  the  ports. 
These  subsidy  payments  reduce  the  raUroads' 
losses  but  not  to  the  extent  that  helper  cars 
are  willingly  allocated  to  move  grain.  The 
raU  subsidies  represent  a  benefit  to  the 
producers  because  the  costs  have  not  been 
offset  against  their  returns.  To  ease  the  grain 
transportation  problem,  the  Government  pur- 
chased 2,000  giant  hopper  cars  In  the  past 
year. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  subsidies,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  maintains  a  program  of 
domestic  price  supports  with  guaranteed  or 
"target"  prices  to  wheat  producers.  These 
support  payments  are  intended  to  insure  a 
certain  level  of  return  for  farmers  rather 
than  to  stabilize  prices  to  consumers.  Pay- 
ments under  the  price-support  program  de- 
pend^n  market  prices  which  currently  ex- 
ceed the  price-support  level;  therefore,  no 
subsidies  are  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Export  subsidy  payments  were  formerly 
made  by  Agriculture  to  exporters  to  make 
up  the  differences  between  higher  domestic 
wheat  prices  and  lower  world  market  prices. 
The  payments  generally  resulted  in  sales  at 
lower  prices  to  foreign  buyers  than  to  domes- 
tic purchasers.  Because  of  changed  market 
conditions,  the  subsidies  were  eliminated  In 
September  1972.  In  addition,  when  the  United 
States  had  wheat  which  was  surplus  to  its 
needs,  Agriculture  paid  the  storage  costs  for 
Its  wheat  inventories. 

SUPPLY  AND  PRICES  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

Enclosures  I  and  n  show  that  over  the 
years  Canadian  wheat  supplies  have  been 
ample  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  ex- 
port. Prices  for  cereals  and  bakery  products 
increased  gradually  through  1972  but  in  1973 
roee  sharply.  As  shown  in  the  following  chart, 
the  Canadian  oonsximer  price  index  for  ce- 
real and  bakery  products  (with  1967  as  the 
base  year  of  100)  has  risen  from  83.7  in  1960 
to  122.6  in  1973.  a  38.9  percent  Increase. 

£:nclosure  in  provides  UJ8.  consumer  price 
indexes  for  these  products  over  the  same 
period.  The  enclosure  and  the  following  chart 
show  that  the  XJS.  index  for  the  group  (with 
1967  as  the  base  year  of  100)  has  risen  from 
87.1  in  1960  to  127.7  in  1973,  a  40.6-percent 
increase. 

CANADIAN    WHEAT    BOARD    AND    EXPORT    CONTROI. 

You  pointed  out  that  the  export  regula- 
tion features  of  the  Canadian  system  might 
help  the  United  States  avoid  some  of  the 
pitfalls  of  recent  years  and  asked  about  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  national  export 
licensing  and  control  agency.  On  the  basis 
of  discussions  with  Canadian  and  XJS.  offi- 
cials and  the  written  material  obtained  on 
the  subject,  we  are  presenting  below  some 
of  the  pros   and   cons  of  such   a  proposal. 
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These  shouid  not  be  conaldereil  as  all  encom 
pftMlng  or  as  favoring  such  fe  proposal. 
Pros  I 

1.  Controls  and  coordinates  production,  de- 
livery (transport  and  storage),  and  market- 
ing. ^ 

2.  Regulates  the  flow  of  sup^Uee  to  domes- 
tic and  export  markets  accordftig  to  demands 
and  stAbUlzee  domestic  prices  at  a  level  lower 
than  export  prices  (two-price  system). 

3.  Controls  and  sets  export  prices  and  gen- 
erally promotes  optimal  and  equal  retxims 
per  unit  of  sale  to  producers  i  from  all  sales 
through  markets  and  price  differentiation 
(two-price  system). 

4.  Eliminates  market  flultuatlon  and 
speculation.  ' 

5.  FacUltates  long-term,  larje-ecale,  trade 
arrangements  with  domestic  arid  foreign  buy- 
ers. partlcuUrly  advantageoiis  In  deaUng 
with  State  trading  countries  (for  example 
China,  Russia,  and  Eastern  Burope). 
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1960^1 

1961-« "" 

1962-63 "  ' 

1963-64 "" 

1964-65 

1965-66 '  ■" 

1966-67 

1967-68 

196&-69...    

1969-70.  .        

1970-71 ::::" 

1971-72'.... 
1972-73'...  .      ■"" 
1973-74* ""■ 


•  Statistics  Canadi. 

•  *  residual  item.  Farm  disappearance  is 
ductjon  and  deducting  therefrom  marltet 
appearance  is  computed  by  adding  inward 


ejrnpufed  by  adding  inward  farm  carryover  and  pro- 
.np  and  outward  (arm  carryover.  Commercial  dis- 
ci immercial  carryover  and  marlietints  and  deducting 
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ENCLOSURE    lll.-U.S.    CONSUMER    PRICf 
CEREAL  AND  BAKERY  PRODUCTS  FOR 

11967-1001 


INDEXES    OF 
I960  TO  1973 


Yaw 


Cofn 
Flour     flakts 


Whitt 
bread 


1960 88.4 

1961 89.4 

1962 90.9 

1963 91.0 

1964 93.3 

1965 95.7 

1966 97.9 

1967 100.0 

1968 98.3 

1969 97.5 

1970 99.0 

1971 101.0 

1972 100.4 

1973 127.1 


81.4 

85.2 

83.5 

87.8 

86.4 

89.1 

89.4 

91.0 

91.6 

91.5 

92.3 

9i6 

94.6 

98.3 

100.  Q 

100.0 

99.9 

100.5 

100.3 

103.5 

103.2 

109.1 

107.3 

112.3 

100.6 

113.0 

104.4 

126.7 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Departr4nt  o«  Ubor 
lEnclostire  IV 1 
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4.  "The  Case  for  the  Open  «^cue.cv  m 
Marketing  Rapeseed"    (Canada.  iJov.   1973). 

5.  Channon,  John,  "Pood  Blarketlng— 
Direction  '70  Potential  and  Adjustment 
Crops— Marketing.  •  Rep<MT,  of  the  Alberta 
uraln  Commission    (Canada,  No^  3    1969) 


8.  PacUltates  orderly  product  research  and 
development  and  market  promotion  and  de- 
velopment. 

Cons 

1.  May  discourage  Individual  producers- 
Initiative  to  produce  quantities  for  export 
markets  because  of  ability  to  obtain  only  an 
average  price  or  sell  only  a  certain  quantity. 

2.  Prevents  direct  contracting  by  Individ- 
ual producers  to  Insure  aggressive  marketing. 

3.  Provides  Uttle  Incentive  for  compeUtlve 
and  efnclent  merchandising  and  promotion 
with  fixed  pricing  structure  Impoeed  on  In- 
dustry. 

4.  Permits  possible  misinterpretation  of 
world  supply  and  demand  situation  and  pric- 
ing which  could  severely  Injure  the  Industry. 

5.  Produces  a  potential  for  InflexlbUlty  and 
inertia  because  of  bureaucracy  and  political 
pressures. 

A  bibliography  of  reference  material  is  In- 
cluded as  enclosure  IV. 
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ENCLOSURE  l.-CANADIAN  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  OF 
CEREAL  AND  BAKERY  PRODUCTS  FOR  1960-73 

11967-1001 


Yur 


All- purpose 

white 
flour 


Corn 
flakes 


Plain 
wtiitt 
bread 


Total 


I960 74.0 

1961 75.9 

1962 83.1 

1963 86.9 

1964 91.9 

1965 92.6 

1966 96.7 

1*7 100.0 

968 101.4 

969 102.0 

1970 101.4 

1971 99.7 

1972 102.4 

1973 114.3 


82.2 

82.6 

87.3 

88.7 

91.2 

95.2 

96.5 

100.0 

100.2 

103.1 

104.1 

106.1 

109.5 

<') 


81.8 

83.5 

85.9 

90.2 

94.7 

94.8 

99.7 

lOO.O 

102.9 

103.3 

104.8 

108.9 

113.0 

127.0 


83.7 

85.2 

87.1 

91.2 

95.5 

96.0 

98.6 

100.0 

102.2 

103.5 

105.7 

108.1 

111.8 

122.6 


<  Not  available  at  time  of  review. 
Source:  SUtistics  Canada— con  verted  by 
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ENCLOSURE  ll.-CANADIAN  WHEAT  SUPPLIES  AND  DISPOSITION,  CROP  YEARS  196(K1  TO  1572-73 

|ln  thousands  of  bushels] 


Supplies 


Inward  carryover  Aug.  1  > 


Disposition 


Farm      Commercial      Production"    Total  supplies 


Domestic  disappMrance' 


Farm      Commercial 


Balance,  total 

Exports  wheat  outward  carry- 

and  flour    over,  July  31  < 


143.  700 
170.950 
59, 170 
64.700 
120,640 
109,100 
100,000 
205,000 
236.000 
372. 200 
542,700 
404,820 
317,500 


455,888 
437, 391 
331.888 
422,  547 
338,800 
403,924 
320,122 
371,751 
429,510 
479. 628 
465.990 
339,334 
272, 162 


518,379 
283,394 
565,585 
723,500 
600.726 
649,412 
827,338 
592.920 
649.844 
684,276 
331,519 
529,552 
533.288 
628,738 


1,117,967 

891, 735 

956,643 

1.  210,  747 

1,060,166 

1,162,436 

1,247,460 

1, 169, 671 

1.315,354 

1,536,104 

1,340.209 

1. 273, 706 

1. 122, 950  . 

994,798  . 


92,078 
83,431 
82,619 
91,046 
80,607 
84,985 
84,093 
98,908 
83,964 
92.660 
76,474 
93.439 


64,299 
59, 224 
55,410 
65,713 
66,941 
72, 423 
71,309 
69,243 
73, 724 
88,256 
84,368 
86,715 


353.249 

358, 022 
331,367 
594,548 
399,594 
584,906 
515,  307 
336,  010 
305,838 
346,498 
435, 213 
503,890 
576,594 


608,341 
391,058 
487,  247 
459, 440 
513,  024 
420, 122 
576,  751 
665,  510 
851.  828 
1, 008.  690 
744,154 
589,662 
366,060 


therefrom  outward  commercial 
'Subject  to  revision. 

Source:  The  Canadian  Wheat 


carryover  and  exports. 
Board. 


Whole 

WtlMt 

bread 


Total 


88.1 
90.7 
96.7 

loao 

101.1 
105:-7 
111.4 
117.5 
120.1 
132.3 


87.1 
88.9 

90.8 

9^1 

92.5 

93.8 

97.7 

100.0 

100.4 

103.3 

108.9 

113.9 

114.7 

127.7 


6^  Channon.  John,  "How  Canadian  Wheat 
is  Handled"  (1949-1970),  Unpublished  report 
of  Alberta  Grain  Commission  (Canada). 

7.  Hudson,  8.C.,  "Future  Market  OuUeta 
for  Canadian  Wheat  and  Other  Grains"  (Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  Queen's  Printer,  Jan.  1970). 

8.  Lang,  Otto  E.,  "Rapeseed -Marketing— A 
Description  and  Evaluation  of  Alternative 
Systems"  (Canada,  Apr.  1971). 

9.  Lang.  Otto  E.,  "The  New  Two  Price 
Wheat  System"  (Canada.  Sept.  15.  1973) 

10.  Menzles.  MerrU  W..  "The  Canadian 
Wheat  Board  and  the  International  Wheat 
Trade."  Unpublished  PhX).  thesis.  University 
of  London.  Jan.  1956. 

11.  "The  Report  of  the  Canadian  Grain 
Marketing  Review  Committee,"  Report  to  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  (Canada,  Jan.  1971). 

12.  "Submission  Re  Elevator  Tariffs  to  the 
af^m^  ^'"^  Commission"  (Canada.  Oct- 


SHEPAUG  RIVER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genOe- 
woman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Qrasso) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Litch- 
field County  In  northwest  Connecticut 
contains  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  New  England.  Its  rolling  hills  and 
flowing  rivers  are  balm  to  the  spirit  and 
pleasure  to  the  eye. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  protect  one  of  our  treasured  rivers  for 
the  future  enjoyment  of  our  people. 


Speclflcally,  my  bill,  identical  to  leg- 
islation introduced  in  the  Senate,  would 
add  the  Shepaug  River  to  the  list  of  riv- 
ers to  be  studied  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is  a 
triumph  for  citizen  participation  in  the 
legislative  process.  It  is  an  expression  of 
sentiment  by  the  people— heard  loud 
and  clear.  It  represents  as  well  the  re- 
sults of  cooperative  action  between  cit- 
izens and  Government  and  units  of  gov- 
ernment at  local  and  Federal  levels. 

The  long  months  of  discussion  pro- 
vided an  invaluable  dialog  and  the  con- 
sensus that  I  believe  is  essential  fo  ac- 
tion In  this  area.  Local  autonomy  has 
been  honored  and  any  obstacles  to  ap- 
proval have  been  removed  by  this  dem- 
onstration of  democracy  in  action. 

Of  the  towns  along  the  Shepaug  the 
citizens  of  Roxbury,  in  true  New  England 
tradition,  came  together  In  a  town  meet- 
ing and  voted  116  to  7  in  support  of  the 
proposal.  The  first  selectman  of  the  town 
of  Washington  by  letter  requested  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  The  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Brldgewater 
"anxious  to  retain  the  beauty"  of  the 
river,  asked  also  for  similar  action.  The 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  neighboring 
Woodbury  adopted  a  resolution  of  sup- 
port, noting  that  the  Shepaug  "provides 
our  whole  area  with  precious  opportuni- 
ties for  the  enjoyment  of  natural  beau- 
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ties."  Scores  of  private  citizens  who  live 
Edong  the  river  and  revel  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  landscape  have  endorsed  this 
legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  the  national 
system  of  rivers  imder  protection  in- 
cludes rivers  which  possess  such  out- 
standing attributes  that  they  should  be 
"preserved  in  free-flowing  condition — 
and  their  immediate  environments  shall 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations." 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  allow  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture to  study  the  Shepaug  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  system.  Having  marveled  at 
the  Shepaug's  beauty  on  many  occasions, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Shepaug  would 
meet  the  criteria  needed  for  inclusion  in 
the  system  that  would  gain  it  protection 
from  the  construction  of  encroachments 
such  as  power  dams. 

Since  entering  the  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  supported  proposals  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  and  to  designate 
certain  portions  of  this  country  as  wild- 
life refuges,  wilderness  areas,  or  reserves. 
Unfortunately,  very  few  of  these  places 
are  located  in  the  Northeast.  However, 
as  our  section  of  the  Nation  becomes 
more  and  more  urbanized,  tranquil  areas 
of  quiet  beauty  become  more  scarce — 
just  when  we  need  them  most. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  Shepaug  would 
be  a  natural  and  justifiable  addition  to 
the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  Flow- 
ing south  from  Cornwall  and  Goshen,  the 
Shepaug  enters  the  Housatonlc  River  at 
Bridgewater.  Its  peaceful  waters  and 
verdant  bcmks  remain  relatively  im- 
touched  and  oflfer  a  wealth  of  scenic 
beauty  and  natural  wonder  In  an  area 
of  exceptional  charm.  The  thousands  of 
people  who  canoe  In  its  waters  and  hike 
along  its  banks  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  Shepaug  in  the  years 
to  come. 

This  will  be  possible  if  we  take  appro- 
priate action  now.  Otherwise,  future 
generations  may  never  know  the  serenity 
which  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
protect. 

I,  therefore,  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  on  the  Shepaug  River  Act. 


THE  IMPEACHMENT  INQUIRY  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberiing)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, I  feel  that  there  are  some  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  FROHn-icH),  has  just  raised 
which  must  be  answered.  I  had  thought 
that  the  gentleman  left  the  Chamber,  but 
I  see  he  is  stlD  here. 

Certainly  I  do  not  as  one  member  of 
the  committee,  take  the  position  that 
there  are  no  restraints  on  the  power  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  an 
impeachment  investigation.  Obviously 
its  powers  are  circumscribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  the  ruleo  of  this  House. 


The  Constitution  requires  that  due 
process  of  law  be  observed,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  express  or  implicit  exceptions  to 
constitutional  restrictions,  as  It  does,  to 
some  extent,  under  the  Impeachment 
clause. 

For  example,  the  double  jeopardy  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  is  expressly 
rendered  Inoperative  in  impeachment 
cases  by  the  very  language  of  the  im- 
peachment clause.  And  the  powers  of 
the  committee  to  obtain  Information  per- 
tinent to  an  impeachment  investigation 
of  the  Chief  Executive  are  an  explicit 
exception  to  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  made  a  rather 
strong  overstatement  of  a  point  of  view 
here  which  I  do  not  think  is  asserted  by 
the  committee  and  which  certainly  is  not 
asserted  by  this  Member. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingxiished  gentleman  from  Utah,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  would  not  like  to  sit  In  the 
Chamber  today  and  leave  unanswered 
the  challenge  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich). 

I  wish  first  to  associate  myself  with 
the  very  learned  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlemsin  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
SEIBERLING).  I  wlsh  also  to  polnt  how 
very,  very  carefully  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  proceeded  with  its 
three  subpenas  which  we  have  served 
upon  the  President  and  how  we  have  set 
forth  the  reasons  behind  our  subpentus, 
the  reasons  why  we  want  and  why  we 
need  the  items  which  have  been  de- 
manded under  our  subpena,  although  I 
will  state  that  I  do  not  think  we  are  com- 
pelled to  set  forth  those  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  acted  extremely  responsibly  in  that 
area.  We  certainly  have  been  conscious 
of  the  circumscription  that  the  Consti- 
tution Imposes  upon  us  in  proceeding  to 
assemble  the  evidence  for  this  impeach- 
ment Inquiry. 

What  has  been  so  disappointing,  I 
think,  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  effect  being  "stonewalled"  in 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  public 
relations  ploy  by  the  White  House,  in 
that  they  say  they  have  given  us  all  of 
the  evidence  we  nc^. 

The  President  said  In  Oklahoma  2 
weeks  ago,  "I  have  given  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  all  of  the  evidence."  On 
the  other  hand  they  press  us  for  a  prompt 
decision. 

But  the  committee  will  not  sacrifice 
fair,  complete,  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  these  Issues — a  complete  in- 
quiry— ^In  favor  of  expediency,  which  is, 
I  think,  what  the  White  House  is  trying 
to  press  us  on.  We  will  continue  to  seek 
the  evidence. 

I  think  the  committee  understands 
very  fully  what  its  obligations  are  in  this 
matter.  By  the  same  token,  it  under- 


stands what  its  rights  are.  So  I  submit 
to  the  House  and  to  our  colleagues  that 
the  committee  will  act  very  responsively 
but  resolutely  to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a 
close  after  we  have  gotten  all  of  the  evi- 
dence we  need  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  certainly  agree, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  signif- 
icant, it  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  last 
subpena  that  the  committee  issued,  only 
one  member  of  the  committee  voted 
against  that  subpena.  That  member  did 
so,  he  sadd,  not  because  he  did  not  agree 
that  the  evidence  was  relevant  and  neces- 
sary but  simply  because  he  felt  we  lacked 
a  practical  means  to  enforce  the  subpena. 
That  member,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hutchinson)  ,  himself  has  said 
that  there  Is  no  Executive  privilege  be- 
fore an  impeachment  Investigation  of  the 
President.  I  believe  his  precise  words 
were,  "Executive  privilege  falls." 

Mr.  MARAZm.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  MARAZm.  Can  the  gentleman 
point  out  where  in  the  Constitution  there 
is  a  provision  that  Executive  privilege  or 
other  rights  fall  in  the  face  of  an  Im- 
peachment? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  Constitution 
makes  no  mention  of  Executive  privilege. 
This  is  a  doctrine  developed  only  in  the 
last  40  years  by  Presidents,  with  the  aid 
of  the  courts,  out  of  the  obvious  neces- 
sity for  the  President  normally  to  hold 
some  things  in  confidence  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  his  oflBce.  But 
it  Is  not  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  But  it  is  a  doctrine; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  Is  not  a  doctrine 
that  the  Constitution  sets  forth.  More- 
over, distinguished  scholars  such  as 
Raoul  Berger  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
have  said  repeatedly  that  the  impeach- 
ment clause  is,  of  necessity,  an  exception 
to  the  separation  of  powers,  and  must, 
therefore,  also  be  an  exception  to  the 
doctrine  of  Executive  privilege. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  But  it  is  true.  Is  it  not. 
that  there  is  no  specific  exception — and 
I  recognize  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  recognizes  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  contain  a  provision  that  the 
House  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

Mr.  SETBERLINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MARAZm.  That  is  very  clear.  It 
means  only  that  the  House  can  do  it  if  it 
is  going  to  be  done,  but  it  does  not  say 
how.  I  submit  to  you  no  constitutional 
rights  or  doctrines  are  suspended,  be- 
cause the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
House  do  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  the  doctrine  of 
double  jeopardy  is  suspended  by  the  im- 
peachment clause  because  it  so  states.  It 
says  a  person  who  is  impeached  may  be 
thereafter  prosecuted  for  a  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 
If  it  did  not  say  that,  a  subsequent  prose- 
cution for  the  same  offense  covered  by 
an  Impeachment  would  otherwise  be  a 
violation  of  the  double  jeopardy  prohibi- 
tion in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Mr.  MARAZITI.  I  concur  with  the  po- 
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sitlon  of  the  gentleman  from' Ohio  In  that 
respect,  because  the  Constitution  so 
states,  but  It  does  not  stat)e  any  other 
doctrine.  | 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  agrte  no  other 
specific  provision  of  the  Cobstltutlon  is 
expressly  suspended  by  the  impeachment 
clause,  but  the  impeachment  power  is  an 
Inherent  exception  to  the  separation  of 
powers  principle.  Since  the  impeacliment 
power  was  chosen  by  thf  Pounding 
Fathers  as  a  check  on  the  executive.  It 
necessarily  endows  the  Congtess  with  the 
power  to  obtain  whatever  evidence  is 
necessary  In  order  to  make  1)he  power  of 
impeachment  effective.  Thene  Is  an  am- 
ple demonstration  of  this  no|  only  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention  aad  the  notes 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  but  in  the  his- 
toric origin  of  impeachment,  which  was  a 
device  developed  by  the  Parliament  of 
England  in  order  to  Impose  |  a  check  on 
the  power  of  the  king.  ; 

That  was  the  system  that  vas  adci?ted 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  aid  the  only 
basic  change  they  made  w^  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  no  criminal  penalty 
results  from  Impeachment.  The  sole  pen- 
alty is  removal  from  oflSce  aod  disquali- 
fication for  future  emoluments  of  office. 
Mr.  MARAZm.  I  concur  to  that.  But 
I  have  heard  the  statement  |  made  that 
when  impeachment  is  involvW  no  other 
powers  are  subject  to  it.  I  ^o  not  find 
that  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  The  gentleman  will 
not  find  the  doctrine  of  Executive  privi- 
lege in  the  Constitution,  eithgr.  But  any- 
way, the  committee  is  not  |issertlng  a 
sweeping  dragnet  power.  We  I  are  assert- 
ing only  the  right  to  obtain  |  documents 
which  are  clearly  deemed  ijelevant  by 
every  single  member  of  the  committee, 
including  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  voted  for  the  subpetia  because, 
I  am  sure,  the  gentleman  felt,  as  we  all 
did.  that  the  evidence  requested  was 
clearly  relevant  and  necessary. 

Mr.  MARAZm.  I  voted  f(Jr  the  sub- 
pena,  yes.  and  I  will  continue  to  vote  for 
the  subpenas,  but  I  agree  wlfth  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  yROKHLicH) 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  executive 
department  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ment are  subject  to  interpretations  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  laiurs,  by  the 
third  body.  ] 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  do  not  ihink  there 
Is  any  basic  disagreement.  Thftt  was  why 
I  challenged  the  statement  mede  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froih- 
ucH)  In  the  first  place,  becau$e  I  do  not 
imderstand  that  any  of  our  committee 
believes  that  we  have  power  without  any 
restraint.  We  are  restrained  l^  the  Con- 
stituUon.  the  Bill  of  Rlghti  and  the 
Rules  of  this  House. 


PROTECTING  SUMMER  JQBS  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 

fMr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was;  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remartcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  |  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  permit  the  sum- 
mer employment  of  young  peoile  in  agri- 
culture in  situations  where  tiese  sum- 


mer jobs  have  been  traditional  and  in 

situations  where  It  Is  not  injurious  to 

their  health. 
In  Public  Law  93-259,  the  Congress 

forbade  the  employment  of  children  In 

agriculture  if  they  are  under  12  years  of 
age.  Exceptions  were  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  yoimger  children  can  work 
on  farms  owned  by  their  parents  and  on 
farms  not  covered  by  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

It  was  the  clear  and  altogether  proper 
Intent  of  Congress  to  forbid  harmful 
employment  conditions  for  children  In 
agriculture.  Child  exploitation  In  agri- 
culture has  been  America's  "Harvest  of 
Shsune"  for  too  long.  One  aspect  that 
has  always  concerned  me  was  the  fact 
that  children  of  migrant  workers  might 
not  receive  adequate  schooling. 

Yet  in  Washington  and  Oregon  and, 
I  am  told,  In  Michigan,  we  have  a  tradi- 
tional, historic  pattern  of  child  labor 
during  the  simimer  when  school  is  out. 
My  own  parents  at  one  time  had  a  small 
strawberry  patch  in  Washington  State, 
and  the  younger  children  were  willing 
and  able  to  harvest  the  berries. 

Berry  picking  by  children  has  been  go- 
ing on  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  something  that  the  young- 
sters want  to  do,  and  thetr  parents  ap- 
prove of  this  work.  It  provides  young  peo- 
ple with  an  opportunity  to  earn  money 
for  school  needs  In  the  fall,  and  It  Is 
certainly  not  Injurious  to  their  health. 
In  Skagit  and  Whatcom  counties  in  my 
area,  up  to  35  to  45  percent  of  the  berry 
pickers  are  under  12.  most  of  them  In 
the  age  10  to  11  category. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  care- 
fully drafted  to  permit  employment  of 
children  in  agriculture  but  only  if  cer- 
taAn  conditions  are  met.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  children  must  ccwnmute  dally 
from  their  places  of  residence.  Secraid, 
the  employment  must  not  be  deleterio\ia 
to  the  child's  health.  Third,  the  child  can 
be  employed  only  outside  of  school  hours. 
Fourth,  he  must  work  in  an  operation 
that  has  traditionally  paid  youngsters  on 
a  piece  rate  basis.  Fifth,  the  young  person 
cannot  be  employed  longer  than  13  weeks 
a  year.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  fol- 
low these  conditions  In  order  to  permit 
emplo3Tnent. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  want 
to  protect  children  from  hazardous  farm 
work,  while  offering  them  the  same  (^>- 
portunities  in  piece  rate  agriculture  that 
they  have  enjoyed  for  years.  I  think  this 
Is  a  modest  bill  and  one  that  will  be 
acceptable. 

I  Insert  hereafter  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

H.B.  16060 
A  bm  to  autborlze  a  limited  waiver  of  the 
child  labor  provisions  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain agricultural  hand  harvest  laborers 
Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled,  That  (a)  an 
employer  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  ol  Labor 
for  a  waiver  of  the  application  of  section  12 
of  the  Pair  Standards  Act  of  1B38  to  the  em- 
ployment of  an  Indlvldiial.  who  la  less  than 
12  years  of  age,  as  a  hand  harvest  laborer  in 
an  agrlcultxiral  operation  which  has  been, 
and  Is  customarily  and  generally  recognized 
as  being,  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis  In  the 
region  in  which  such  Individual  would  be  em- 
ployed.  The   Secretary   may   grant   such    a 


waiver  only  If  he  finds  that  the  application 
of  such  section — 

(1)  would  cause  severe  economic  disrup- 
tion In  the  Industry  of  the  employer  apply- 
ing for  the  waiver,  and 

(3)  the  employment  of  the  Individual  to 
whom  the  waiver  would  apply  would  not  be 
deleterious  to  his  health  or  well-being. 

(b)  Any  waiver  granted  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  require  that — 

(1)  the  Individual  employed  under  such 
waiver  be  employed  outside  of  school  hours 
for  the  school  district  where  he  Is  living 
while  so  employed, 

(2)  such  Individual  whUe  so  employed 
commute  daUy  from  his  permanent  residence 
to  the  farm  on  which  he  Is  so  employed,  and 

(3)  such  Individual  be  employed  (A)  for 
not  more  than  thirteen  weeks  vmder  such 
waiver  and  (B)  in  accordance  with  such 
other  teirms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  for  such  Individual's 
protection. 


TRUMAN  ON  CONPrDENTLALITY 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excerpt 
from  Margaret  Truman's  book  entitled 
"Harry  S.  Truman"  Is  most  Interesting 
as  it  relates  to  President  Nixon's  efforts 
to  protect  the  confidentality  of  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency.  This  appears  on  page 
613  of  Margaret's  analysis  of  her  father. 

"Dad  took  his  papers  with  him  from  the 
White  House  as  have  all  Presidents  since 
George  Washington.  The  papers  he  regarded 
as  oonfldentlal — only  a  small  fraction  of 
which  have  been  used  In  this  book — fill 
several  dozen  filing  cabinets.  Then  there  are 
the  public  papers,  some  3,600,000  documents, 
which  fill  several  thousand  cabinets  and 
boxes.  Archivists  working  with  these  have 
already  published  eight  thick  volumes,  each 
almost  a  thousand  pages  long. 

Lately,  some  historians  have  criticized  Dad 
because  he  has  refused  to  c^jen  his  con- 
fidential filee.  But  Dad  is  not  acting  out  of 
selfish  motives.  Prom  the  day  he  left  office 
he  was  conscious  that  he  still  had  heavy 
reaponslbllitles  as  tui  ex-President.  Dvirlng 
his  White  House  years  a  President  gets  ad- 
vice from  hundreds  of  people.  He  wants  it 
to  be  good  advice.  He  wants  men  to  say 
exactly  what  they  think,  to  teU  exactly  what 
they  know  about  a  situation  or  a  subject.  A 
President  can  only  get  this  kind  of  honesty 
if  the  man  who  is  giving  the  advice  knows 
that  what  he  says  la  absolutely  confidential, 
and  wUl  not  be  published  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  after  Mam  President  leaves 
the  White  Houaa." 


MASSACRE  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
ISRAEL 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  <mi  Sunday, 
June  19,  1974  on  the  steps  of  the  Jewish 
Center  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  rally  was 
conducted  against  the  atrocities,  mass- 
acre, and  murders  of  the  children  at 
Ma'alot. 

Several  hundred  dedicated  sympathiz- 
ers heard  an  outstanding  address  by  J. 
Maynard  Kaplan,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Jewish  Federation.  All  persons 
across  America  should  have  the  benefit  of 
his  remarks  and  keen  analysis. 

The  remarks  follow: 
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Remaikh  or  J.  Maynard  Kapi.an 


This  was  a  sorry  week  for  mankind. 
For  the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Maalot, 
m  Israel,  by  a  gang  of  murderers — and  that 
is  what  they  were — reveals  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  world  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind  since  It 
emerged  from  the  lawless  savagery  of  the 
dark  ages  has  such  bestiality  been  practiced 
and  countenanced  by  men  and  nations. 

Por  It  is  countenanced  ...  It  to  condoned  . .  . 
It  Is  even  encouraged. 

Regrettably,  ever  since  warfare  left  the 
open  fields  and  overran  the  more  populous 
areas,  we  have  become  acciistomed  and  en- 
ured to  violence  and  death  for  civilians,  acci- 
dentally killed  or  Injured  during  the  cotu^e 
of  attacks  upon  legitimate  targets.  Untold 
thousands  of  Innocents  have  thus  been  killed 
md  wounded  In  Europe  and  Africa,  in  Korea. 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

But  never  . . .  never  with  the  sUent  acqui- 
escence of  the  international  community,  have 
Innocent  civilian  children  been  made  the 
open  and  deliberate  direct  target  for  butchery 
as  they  were  at  Maalot. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  barbarism 
of  those  whose  conduct  places  them  beyond 
the  pale  of  humanity.  If  this  mindless  sava- 
gery is  allowed  to  continue  unchecked  and 
tindeterred.  it  will  become  a  menace  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Israel  but  to  peace-loving 
pe<^Ies  all  over  the  world. 

Let  me  recall  to  you  that  the  strife  in  the 
Middle  East  took  a  new  and  ominous  turn 
when,  for  the  first  time,  civilians  became 
the  targets  of  the  explosive  booby  traps  In- 
troduced by  the  Arabs  .  .  .  and  still  used  by 
them.  The  International  community  acqui- 
esced In  silence  while  letter  bombs  and  ex- 
plosive toys  and  fountain  pens  caused  ex- 
tensive loss  of  life  and  limb;  and  It  remained 
silent  when  supermarkets,  bus  stations, 
schools,  school  buses  and  hospitals  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  with  a  high  toll  of  dead 
and  maimed. 

The  world  paid  dearly  for  that  sUent  ac- 
quiescence when  these  terrible  devices  were 
exported  Into  Ireland,  England,  the  European 
continent  and  North  America. 

llie  international  community  was  again 
silent  when  the  Arabs  Introduced  the  hijack- 
ing and  terrorizing  of  civilian  aircraft  .  .  . 
the  burning,  sacking  and  holding  hostage  of 
the  planes  and  their  Innocent  passengers. 
Not  only  did  the  world  again  remain  sUent, 
but  wherever  these  murderers  were  caught 
(outside  of  Israel)  they  were  treated  with 
deference  and  released  .  .  .  Into  the  ctistody 
of  Arab  governments  I 

Do  you  realize  that  not  one  of  these  mur- 
derers has  ever  been  punished  by  anyone  .  .  . 
anytohere?  Including  those  who  assassinated 
American  and  other  diplomats  In  the  Sudan, 
even  though  the  world  was  solemnly  prom- 
ised by  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan  and  other  Arab 
governments  that  the  captured  criminals 
would  be  tried  and  punished  I  Unhappily,  It 
Is  these  same  Arab  governments  on  whose 
word  Israel  will  be  forced  to  rely  In  any  peace 
agreement. 

The  International  community  has  main- 
tained a  servile  and  contemptible  silence  on 
terror  In  the  air  as  each  nation,  because  of 
Its  own  selfish  Interests  or  fear  of  blackmail 
backs  away  from  any  international  agree- 
ment that  could  finally  put  an  end  to  this 
blot  on  civilization. 

And  again,  the  world  paid  for  this  silence. 
The  hijacking  terror  was  exported  all  over 
the  world  with  particular  virulence  right 
here  In  the  United  States. 

And  now,  oo  May  16,  1974,  the  degradation 
of  humankind  was  fully  exposed  when  the 
Arabs  made  their  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
the  deUberate,  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  a 
school  group  of  BO  children  without  even 
the  pretext  of  legltmacy.  so  Inhumane  and 
uncivilized  an  assault  as  to  have  been  called 
in  the  United  States  Senate  "an  affront  to 


hunoan  decency  and  standards  of  civilized 
conduct  between  nations." 

But  once  again,  the  international  com- 
munity, except  few  a  few  sporadic  comments, 
has  remained  silent  and  taken  no  action.  And 
for  that  silence,  the  World  may  again  pay 
heavily  unless  It  quickly  awakens. 

Are  we  so  blind  that  we  cannot  see  the 
capture  and  slaughter  of  chUdren  can  also 
be  exported?  Into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and 
on  our  own  continent  as  well?  Do  we  not 
already  have  enough  lunatic  fringe  fragment 
groups  In  this  country  .  .  .  some  with  the 
same  Maoist  training  as  the  Arab  guerillas  . . . 
who  might  be  tempted,  U  these  tactics  are 
allowed  to  fiourlsh  unabated,  to  seize  and 
kill  white  children  In  San  Francisco  or  black 
children  In  the  rural  South? 

There  Is  only  one  course  that  the  civilized 
community  C€kn  take:  and  that  Is  to  stop  and 
condemn  such  activity  NOW;  and  to  punish 
all  those  who  are  responsible  for  such  out- 
rages. And  that  includes  not  only  the  ter- 
rorists and  their  leaders,  but  also  the  Arab 
governments,  Lebanon,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Libya,  Iraq  and  Egypt  who  have  aided,  en- 
couraged, financed,  armed  and  harbored 
these  criminals. 

The  criminal  responsibility  of  all  these 
governments  is  openly  ^read  on  the  record 
for  all  to  see.  They  do  not  deny  It  .  .  .  they 
have  praised  these  attacks  and  urge  further 
gangster  murders. 

The  day  after  the  earlier  Kiryat  Shemona 
massacre  on  April  11,  the  Arabs  indicated 
their  target  had  been  the  children  In  the 
school,  but  since  they  found  none  there  be- 
cause of  Passover,  they  Indiscrlmlnantly  shot 
and  killed  18  civilians.  Then  they  announced 
prldefully,  they  would  be  back  for  further 
attacks  of  the  same  kind.  Maalot  was  the 
result.  And  now  we  are  promised  more. 

There  can  be  no  peace  for  the  Middle  East. 
no  peace  for  the  world,  and  no  freedom  from 
terror  anywhere  until  these  manufacturers  of 
terror  are  forced  to  stop  by  the  International 
community. 

And  yet,  despite  the  flagrant  guilt  of  the 
terrorists  and  those  governments  which  feign 
Innocence,  but  without  whose  help  the  ter- 
rorists could  not  succeed,  the  prime  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  atrocity  at  Maalot  lies  else- 
where. 

Is  there  a  world  conscience?  Is  there  an 
awareness?  Do  we  understand  what  Is  hap- 
pening when  a  child  of  12  Is  slaughtered?  A 
12-year-old  who  has  never.  In  his  whole  life, 
known  a  single  day  of  peace? 

What  response  do  we  hetu"?  .  .  .  Silence. 
And  the  few  who  do  make  comment  from 
their  official  positions  simply  reveal  the  sheer 
Inadequacy  of  words  to  describe  this  bestial 
horror;  but  they  also  betray  absolute  blind- 
ness to  reality  ...  to  the  reality  that  firm 
and  Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  this  barbarism  will  not  continue. 

But  the  one  voice  that  should  have  been 
heard,  and  which  could  have  effectively  dealt 
with  this  barbarity  long  Etgo,  was  not  heard. 

And  I  refer  to  the  United  Nations. 

This  august  body,  conceived  in  this  coun- 
try, and  housed  In  this  country,  and  financed 
largely  by  this  country  with  your  tax  money, 
has  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that 
It  is  no  longer  an  instrument  for  peace,  but 
rather  an  Instrument  for  the  encouragement 
of  aggression  and  murder. 

No  oovtncll  which  permits  power  bloc  align- 
ment for  the  continuing  dominance  of  one 
group  over  others,  no  matter  who  they  are, 
can  possibly  be  an  Instrument  for  peace. 

Do  we  not  know  that  the  expediencies  of 
hatred  which  today  Imperil  the  children  of 
Israel  can  one  day  turn  against  European 
children,  African  children,  American  chil- 
dren? 

I  do  not  now  dwell  on  the  extreme  one- 
sldedness  of  the  United  Nations  which  cor- 
rupts and  violates  Its  charter;  or  the  fact 
that  Israel,  a  member  state,  Is  effectively 
barred  from  sitting  on  the  Security  Council 
and   other   privileges;    or  that   it  has   vir- 


tually no  voice;  or  that  It  cannot  obtain  a 
fair  hearing  even  when  It  Is  clearly  the 
aggrieved  party  (and  even  when  the  UN's 
own  observers  positively  establish  the  guilt 
of  the  Arabs);  or  that  Israel  is  unable  to 
obtain  even  minimal  relief  from  terrorism 
and  aggression;  or  that  It  Is  completely  cut 
off  from  any  defensive  option  except  to  strike 
back  at  the  criminal  aggressors  (just  as  has 
been  done  many  times  In  the  past  by  other 
nations  of  the  world  Including  the  United 
States);  nor  do  I  need  mention  that  time 
and  time  again  the  Israelis  have  been  con- 
demned for  striking  back  to  defend  them- 
selves; but  never  once,  never  once,  have  the 
Arabs  been  condenmed  for  any  act  of  aggres- 
sion, for  any  attack,  for  any  atrocity. 

One  listens  Incredulously  to  the  sancti- 
monious cries  of  the  Arabs  for  each  new 
round  of  condemnation;  and  one  recalls  the 
biting  irony  in  the  words  of  Voltaire: 

Quand  on  I'attaque,  I'anlmal  m6chant  se 
d^fende.  (When  it  is  attacked,  the  naughty 
creature  defends  Itself.) 

The  unmitigated  gall  of  the  Israel  U!  They 
T&iae  their  arms  to  defend  themselves!  Con- 
demn! Condemn! 

No,  I  do  not  dwell  on  any  of  these  per- 
versions of  justice.  I  am  only  talking  about 
children.  Murdered  children. 

We  would  not  be  mourning  the  dead 
children  of  Maalot  today  If  the  United  Na- 
tions had  long  ago  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  end  terrorism:  by  applying  sanctions 
against  those  nations  which  are  guilty  of  or 
accessory  to  terrorism  In  all  Its  hideous 
forms. 

But  Instead,  the  United  Nations  has  delib- 
erately turned  Its  back  on  tntematlonal  law 
and  justice  and  has  breached  Its  trust. 

Instead  of  condemning  such  horrible 
crimes  as  Kiryat  Shemona,  the  Security 
Council  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
Israel  for  seeking  to  destroy  the  guerrilla 
nests,  but  without  even  mentioning  the  mass 
murder  which  necessitated  It. 

The  silence  of  the  International  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  surrender  to  previous  ter- 
rorist demands  by  various  governments,  and 
the  failure  of  the  UN  to  adopt  sanctions  has 
only  encouraged  Arab  governments  and  ter- 
rorist organizations  to  continue  their  mur- 
derous actions. 

The  resulting  sad  chronicle  of  terrorist 
attacks,  assassinations  and  atrocities  over 
the  past  five  years  is  already  far  too  long 
and  a  bleak  monument  to  evil  and  Injustice. 
The  moral  of  this  repulsive  history  can  be 
stated  In  three  words:  Uncondemned,  un- 
punished, unending. 

And  It  Is  bitter  mockery  that  the  United 
Nations,  which  ^>ends  billions  of  dollars  to 
feed  children  and  to  educate  children,  can- 
not even  Initiate  a  resolution  to  protect  the 
lives  of  children. 

It  Is  time  to  be  aroused.  It  Is  time  to 
call  upon  the  International  community  to 
awaken — to  speak  out — and  to  work  for 
measures  which  will,  once  and  for  all,  remove 
the  frightening  shadow  of  terrorism  and  law- 
lessness which  darkens  our  world. 

It  Is  time  to  call  upon  our  representatives 
in  government  to  do  all  In  their  power  to 
bring  about  these  results;  results  which  will 
not  only  promote  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  world,  but  which  will  once  again  reaffirm 
the  standing  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world  as  the  champion  of  International 
Justice  and  freedom. 

And  it  Is  we,  all  of  us,  whom  all  these  peo- 
ple represent.  It  Is  we  who  must  not  remain 
silent.  We  must  make  ottr  voices  heard  In 
protest.  The  world  cannot  be  made  better  If 
its  peoples  are  silent. 

I  don't  think  the  murdered  children  of 
Maalot  xi^>uld  vront  us  to  mourn  them.  Those 
brave  kids  who  spent  so  much  of  their  short 
lives  in  a  world  of  bomb  shelters  and  barbed 
wire,  and  who  never  knew  peace,  would  prob- 
ably prefer  that  we  use  this  opportunity  to 
reawaken  the  conscience  of  the  world;  to  the 
end  that  their  brothers  and  sisters  In  Israel, 
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(vorld,  might 

the  peace. 

dreamed. 

|)eace. 


A;xd 
end 


I  rest  — 


as  well  as  children  all  over  the 
be  assured  the  sanctity  of  life 
of  which  they  had  only  heard 
May  they  now,  at  last,  rest  In 

But  for  us  there  can  be  no  res 

Not  until  the  world  community  comes  to 
Its  senses  and  rediscovers  Its  con 

Not  until  the  nations  abandon  the  expedi 
ences  of  self  Interest  and  hatred^ 

Not   until   they   cast   off   the 
blackmail  and  deal  freely  with 

Not   until   the  principles  of 
law  and  Justice  have  been  restor^ 
and  lasting  peace  has  descendeci 
and  all  the  world;  and 

Only  then,  and  not  until  then 
be  said  that  the  children  of  M^alot 
die  In  vain. 
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SOME  ARE  FOR  NTJON 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  wa^  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remat-ks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  | 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  In 
the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dispaitch.  three 
separate  letters  to  the  editor  were  pub- 
lished from  dlfiferent,  and^  unrelated 
sources,  commenting  on  the  Problems  of 
the  President.  J 

The  mass-media  of  the  easiem  liberal 
establishment  does  not  normally  record 
both  points  of  view  and  it  Is  >  refreshing 
to  see  how  this  is  handled  In  the  heart- 
land of  middle  America,  as  follows: 

COMPABISON   PlCTUBK   PAINTS   NtXON  TaLL 

To  the  Editor: 

To  whom  is  Richard  M.  Nixon  being  com- 
pared? The  perfect  man  or  oth«p  American 
presidents?  | 

I  submit  that  he  should  be  cjompared  to 
other  presidents  (although  then  Is  a  cer- 
tain similarity  between  the  hate-filled  "Im- 
peach !  Resign"  crowd  and  the  "HJelease  unto 
us  Barabbas"  crowd  of  2,000  yea^  ago). 

The  only  two  presidents  since  |1912  whose 
private  political  conversations  irovild  have 
caused  less  ■moral  revulsions"  than  Mr.  Nix- 
on's are  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Herbert  Hoover 


i  electorate 
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and  they  were  both  rejected  by 
In  historic  landslides. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  c 
Mixon  never  has  been.  FDR  was  all 
politician  without  peer.  He  tookj  us  off  the 
gold  standard,  made  it  Illegal  forf  Americans 
to  own  gold,  took  us  into  World  Wkr  II  and  at 
the  end,  Ul,  lost  the  peace  at  Yalta.  Joeeph 
Stalin  made  a  fool  of  him.  [ 

Then  we  had  Harry  8  Truman  at  d  my  mind 
boggles  at  a  contemplation  of  tie  profane 
expletives,  s.o.b.'s,  and  vlndlctlven  sss  of  "give 
em  h— ,  Harry" — protege  of  tie  atlnky, 
corrupt  Pendergast  gang. 

He  took  us  into  Korea  where  50,  BOO  Ameri- 
can men  died  In  our  first  "no-win"  war  with 
privileged  sanctuaries  for  the  eneniy  d  would 
consider  tills  an  Impeachable  offeise). 

Then  came  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

I  doubt  that  Ike's  tapes  would  have  been 
any  higher  In  moral  quality  than  Ifr.  Nixon's. 
Ike  was  profane  and  he  was  far  mbre  vindic- 
tive than  his  grin  indicated. 

And  then  we  had  Camelot  (Join  F.  Ken- 
nedy) . 

Charm  prevailed  and  the  most  beautiful, 
inspirational  political  speeches  of  t  tie  century 
were  written  by  Ted  Sorenson. 

Reality  was  far  different  from  ihe  dream 
propagated  by  the  television  newsaastera. 

Reality  was  that  the  three  years  under  Mr. 
Kennedy  were  disastrous.  We  entered  Viet- 
nam— like  Korea  under  Trumai .  another 
"no-wln"  war  with  enemy  sanctutrles. 

Mr.  Kennedy  encouraged  the  ov«rthrow  of 
the  Dlems,  chickened-out  at  the  I*y  of  Pigs 
and  was  outsmarted  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
In  the  missile  crisis. 

Mr.   Kennedy   appointed    his   bother   at- 


torney general.  And  there  was  no  outcry  by 
the  news  media  at  such  an  unprecedented 
step.  The  media  were  too  occupied  pre- 
dicting the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  If  the 
Dlems  were  only  replaced  by  a  popular 
government. 

And  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
called  out  the  FBI  to  "get  something"  on 
Roger  Blough  on  AprU  16,  1962. 

I  am  titUlated  by  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
bination of  dirty  pontics  and  sex  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  tapes  would  have  revealed. 
Camelot,  indeed! 

And  then  came  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  would 
love  to  hear  a  recording  of  L3J's  conversa- 
tions with  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  when  they 
planned  the  Bobble  Baker  coverup. 

Senator  Ervln  is  called  folk  hero.  He  Is 
anathema  to  me,  because  I  consider  him  a 
really  great  hypocrite.  He  covered  up  for  LBJ 
in  the  Baker  affair  and  now  he  is  Blble- 
quotlng  and  sanctimonious. 

Mr.  Nixon  brought  half  a  mUUon  men 
home  from — not  Into — an  Inherited  war  In 
Vietnam. 

All  presidents  have  had  "enemies'  lists" 
and  "dirty  tricks".  No  trick— to  me — was 
ever  dirtier  than  the  portrayal  on  television 
in  1964  of  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  as  a  man  who 
would  cause  death  by  poisoning  of  a  darling, 
blonde,  curly-haired  little  girl.  The  news 
media  never  protested  that. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  television  news  media, 
as  a  whole,  dislikes  Mr.  Nixon  and  Is  grossly 
unfair. 

I  listen  each  week  to  Washington  Week  In 
Review.  There  are  five  men  on  the  panel. 
All  five  excoriate  Mr.  NUon.  This  is  repug- 
nant to  me. 

The  bias  of  the  television  newscasters  was 
certainly  obvious  when  they  reviewed  Sen. 
Ted  Kennedy's  Chappaqulddlck  speech.  They 
commiserated  with  the  Ill-starred  Kennedy 
and  the  most  damning  thing  they  could  say 
about  Teddy  was  that  hia  speech  reminded 
them  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Checkers  speech  of  1962. 
They  managed  to  criticize  Mr.  Nixon  when 
the  subject  was  Chappaqulddlck.  That  reaUy 
requires  bias. 

Compared  with  other  presidents  since  1912, 
Mr.  Nixon  stands  mighty  tall.  In  my  opinion. 
I'm  sick  of  the  hypocrisy  and  the  clamor 
about  moraUty  and  so  forth.  A  number  of 
congressmen  have  been  Involved  In  scandals 
themselves. 

Watergate  is  nothing  compared  to  many 
scandals  of  the  past. 

Mildred  Crawford  Murpht. 
Mt.  Guxad,  Ohio. 

Account  Distortid,  Sats  Nixon  Backer 
To  the  Editor: 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  a  nation 
as  great  and  strong  as  ours  that  a  few  people 
with  the  powerful  assistance  of  a  news  media, 
so  bent  on  printing  the  evU  that  wUl  sell 
newspapers  or  attract  viewers,  can  turn  de- 
cent people  against  a  man  the  vast  majority 
of  whom  elected  overwhelmingly  to  lead 
them. 

For  far  too  long,  the  minds  of  Americans 
have  been  forced  to  focus  upon  Watergate. 
Almost  all  of  the  energy  of  Congress  has 
been  expended  on  this  one  matter. 

With  the  skilled  manipulation  of  the  news 
media,  the  American  people  have  been  re- 
lentlessly bombarded  with  every  conceivable 
Innuendo,  half-truth  and  insinuation  untU 
the  facts  are  so  distorted  that  only  the  ideas 
of  a  few  vicious  opponents  of  "American 
Ideals  with  Justice  for  all"  are  accepted  by 
minds  too  weary  to  understand  and  see  the 
truth. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  slant  the  reporting  of 
activities  of  a  few  so  as  to  generalize.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  publlctee  only  the  delinquency 
of  a  few  and  leave  the  honest  to  suffer  for 
the  action  of  their  peers.  This  can  be  cor- 
rected with  understanding. 

The  vicious  attack  upon  a  man  who  has 
served  his  country  well  and  who  won  the 
respect   of   a    vast    majority  of   the   voting 


public  Just  18  months  ago  may  well  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Already  the  elected  vice  president  of  the 
U.S.  (Spiro  Agnew)  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed without  the  benefits  of  Judge,  jury 
or  evidence,  and  forced  to  resign.  The  same 
tactics  that  were  used  on  him  are  now  being 
used  against  President  Nixon. 

How  long  can  this  nation  survive  when  a 
few  people  so  skillfully  twist  the  truth  into 
their  own  opinions  and  force  these  Ideas 
upon  others?  Who  Is  Immune  from  this 
calloused  power  of  the  press? 

It  Is  time  for  all  Americans  to  reassess 
the  facts  put  before  them  and  revitalize  their 
own  power  of  reason.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  all  Americans  must  search  their  souls 
and  review  the  essence  of  our  greatness. 

We  need  to  move  forward  toward  a  better 
nation  and  a  better  world.  It  Is  time  to  tell 
our  elected  officials  that  we  are  tired  of 
feet-dragging.  Now  is  the  time  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Corruption  will  reap  its  reward  regardless 
of  Its  soxirce.  The  truth  will  win  out  as  long 
as  It  is  permitted  to  be  heard  for  what  It  Is 
and  not  twisted  and  distorted  Into  what 
some  men  want  It  to  be. 

America  must  be  strong  now  more  than 
ever  before.  It  needs  a  man  who,  in  spite  of 
attack,  still  works  toward  a  peaceful  world 
and  a  vibrant  and  strong  America. 

America  has  chosen  its  leader  and  he 
should  be  permitted   to  lead. 

If  America  does  not  lead,  It  will  surely 
be  led. 

David  W.  k  Pennt  Macrenskn. 
Retnoldsburc  . 

Receivino  a  Pair  Trial  Not  Thought 
possiblk 
To  the  Editor: 

What  has  happened  to  the  sense  of  honor 
and  Justice  hlstorlcaUy  attributed  to  the 
American  people? 

A  person  who  Is  Indicted  for  mtirder  Is 
guaranteed  a  presumption  of  Innocence.  We 
are  careful  not  to  aUow  pre-trial  publicity. 
Above  all,  we  do  not  aUow  a  Jtiry  to  discuss 
the  case  at  aU  prior  to  Its  verdict. 

How,  then,  can  the  President  receive  a 
fair  trial?  Several  of  his  accusers,  who  are 
also  his  Jurors,  have  already  announced  their 
verdict  in  advance  of  the  trial. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  he  Is  expected  to 
furnish  the  evidence  to  convict  himself.  It 
Is  worse  that  many  of  his  Jurors  are  poUtical 
enemies  dedicated  to  his  dovmfaU  even  prtor 
to  his  election. 

But  to  not  even  afford  him  the  safeguards 
offered  to  convicted  criminals  Is  an  indict- 
ment of  our  system  that  will  cause  a  much 
greater  future  problem  than  the  one  they 
are  attempting  to  cure. 

T.  W.  Mttchkll. 
Jackson,  Ohio. 


MARTINS    FERRY    TO    HONOR 
MAYOR   JOHN   LASLO 

fMr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  2,  the  city  of  Martins  Ferry  is 
holding  a  reception  to  honor  Mayor  John 
Laslo  for  25  years  of  public  service 
In  various  capacities,  specifically  as 
councilman  and  mayor  but.  generally,  as 
a  civic  leader.  Mayor  Laslo  has  spear- 
headed a  drive  to  revitalize  his  com- 
munity and  has  been  the  focal  point  of 
a  great  renaissance  in  that  very  old  city 
in  Ohio  which  many  people  say  was  the 
first  settlement  in  Ohio;  there  is  an 
unresolved  dispute  between  Martins 
Ferry  and  Marietta  and  certainly  one  or 
the  other  of  them  was  the  first  settle- 
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ment.  In  any  event.  Mayor  Laslo  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  this  fine  city  which,  because  of  his 
efforts,  had  the  first  model  cities  pro- 
gram in  America ;  is  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  eastern  Ohio  with  a  housing  for  the 
elderly  program.  He  has  Inaugurated  a 
recreation  program  for  the  young  people 
in  the  summer,  and  literally  dozens  of 
other  projects  which  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  friend  of 
Mayor  Laslo  through  all  of  his  years  of 
public  service  and  have  been  proud  to  be 
his  friend  and  I  want  to  join  the 
literally  thousands  of  his  friends  in 
eastern  Ohio  commemorating  this  25th 
year  of  his  service  in  congratulating  him 
on  the  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
past  25  years. 


THE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT-  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  OWNERS. 
THE  TAKING  ISSUE  AND  COM- 
PENSATION 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doctrine  is  more  widely  invoked  in  con- 
nection with  land  use  regulation  than  is 
the  restriction  on  Government  action  by 
the  fifth  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  fifth  amendment 
which  appUes  to  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  states: 

■  .  .  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  jiist  compensation. 

The  14th  amendment,  adopted  In  1868, 
applies  to  actions  by  State  governments 
by  prohibiting  deprivation  of  "life,  liber- 
ty, or  property  without  due  process  of 
law."  The  interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment in  property  rights  cases  has  been 
traditionally  a  matter  of  State  courts 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on 
this  issue  in  a  very  limited  number  of 
instances  during  the  last  century. 

The  enforcement  of  both  amendments 
Involving  land  and  the  use  of  land  applies 
in  two  instances: 

First.  When  any  level  of  government 
exercises  an  inherent  power  known  as 
eminent  domain.  In  this  case,  the  land 
in  question  is  either  acquired  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  government  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise the  eminent  domain  authority. 
Just  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the 
owner. 

Second.  When  regulation  of  land  use 
principally  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, is  found  to  be  of  such  an  extent 
that  it  constitutes  a  "taking"  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  law  requires  compensation  for 
the  value  of  the  property  "taken."  Most 
of  the  court  rulings  on  this  Issue  exist 
at  the  State  level  because  it  Is  the  State 
government  which  exercises  land  use 
regulation  authority  either  directly  or 
through  delegation  to  local  governments. 

The  fifth  amendment  finds  its  roots  in 
English  legal  traditions.  At  the  time  it 
was  adopted,  the  framers  were  interested 
in  protecting  property  owners  against  an 
actual  physical  taking  of  land  by  the 
Government.  The  English  law  permitted 
extensive  regulation  of  the  use  of  land 
and  such  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  American   colonies.   Some  colonial 


regulations  required  shade  trees  in  Penn- 
sylvania, fences  in  rural  areas,  and  brick 
or  stone  buildings  In  Boston.  Although 
the  constitutions  of  the  13  original  States 
required  that  property  not  be  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.  11  did  not 
require  compensation.  Some  State  courts 
required  compensation  by  virtue  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  of  common  law. 
For  a  time,  however,  there  were  those 
which  did  not,  and  no  legal  right  to 
compensation  was  required  even  though 
there  was  an  actual  State  takeover  of 
the  property. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment the  Supreme  Court  found  no  Fed- 
eral constitutional  prohibition  against  a 
State's  taking  of  property  without  com- 
pensation. With  the  adopUon  of  that 
amendment,  the  States  were  required 
to  follow  the  due  process  of  law  when 
taking  property  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  in  C.B  & 
Q.  RaUway  against  Chicago  that  the 
court  held  that  the  due  process  require- 
ment included  the  right  to  compensation 
for  a  taking. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  however 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an  impair- 
ment of  the  use  of  property  which  sig- 
nificantly reduced  its  value  could  violate 
the  "takings"  clause  even  though  not  a 
takmg  for  public  use.  A  varied  pattern  in 
the  case  law  appeared  and  the  Court  was 
unable  to  develop  a  consistent  policy  be- 
tween finding  that  some  regulations  of 
land  constituted  a  taking  requiring  com- 
pensation and  others  did  not.  The  con- 
cluding case  in  this  pattern  was  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Co.  against  Mahon,  which 
considered  a  Pennsylvania  law  forbidding 
coal  mining  which  would  cause  surface 
subsidence  below  housing,  streets  or  pub- 
lic buildings. 

Despite  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
the  Court  held  that  the  Constitution 
mandated  compensation  of  the  coal  com- 
panies, and  since  the  law  did  not  provide 
for  payment,  it  was  invalidated.  The 
Court  considered  the  economic  burden 
placed  on  the  landowner  and  held  that 
if  the  regulation  went  too  far  in  imposing 
a  burden,  compensation  for  a  diminution 
in  value  was  required.  Writing  for  the 
Court,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
concluded: 
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The  general  rule  at  least  Is.  that  whUe 
property  may  be  regulated  to  a  certain  extent 
If  regulation  goes  too  far  it  will  be  recognized 
as  a  taking. 


The  exercise  of  the  zoning  power  was 
held  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ambler  Realty  Co.  against  Village  of 
Euclid.  The  compensation  issue  was  not 
discussed.  In  Nectow  against  Cambridge 
the  Court  invalidated  the  zoning  of  land 
for  residential  use  when  the  owner  had 
a  contract  to  seU  his  land  for  industrial 
use.  The  Court  found  that  the  loss  in 
value  to  the  owner  outweighed  the  value 
to  the  community.  Other  cases,  however, 
found  that  the  same  test  could  be  used 
to  support  zoning  regulations. 

Read  in  conjunction  with  other  cases, 
State  courts  have  interpreted  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  case  to  establish  a  balanc- 
ing test,  with  the  courts  weighing  the 
importance  of  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
tect the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the 
community,  against  the  economic  loss  to 
the  property  owner.  However,  the  many 
cases  which  have  appeared  this  century. 


establish  no  clear  pattern.  Some  invali- 
date regulations  which  result  in  little 
diminution  of  value,  while  others  approve 
laws  appearing  to  have  a  more  profound 
impact. 

In  recent  years.  States  have  usually 
applied  the  balancing  test.  In  some 
States,  regulations  against  the  fiUing  of 
wetlands,  even  though  developer  invest- 
ments were  substantial,  have  been  up- 
held to  protect  the  resource  against  po- 
tential over  development  and  destruc- 
tion. In  other  States,  restrictions  per- 
mitting only  limited  water-related  uses 
and  prohibiting  filling  or  destruction 
have  been  overturned. 

Some  State  courts  have  upheld  his- 
toric preservation  statutes  recognizing 
the  cultural  and  aesthetic  benefit  to  the 
community.  Others,  in  invalidating  such 
statutes,  find  that  the  benefits  of  prop- 
erty arise  from  Its  use  and  anything 
which  deprives  an  owner  of  that  use  de- 
prives all  that  Is  valuable  In  owning  it 
Many  such  cases  rise  and  fall  on  the 
abUity  of  the  challenging  party  to  dem- 
onstrate that  a  loss  in  value  has  oc- 
curred in  fact. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  upheld  the 
authority  of  a  town  to  guide  develop- 
ment in  order  to  minimize  Its  burdens  on 
pubUc  facilities  including  the  schools,  so 
long  as  it  demonstrates  a  reasonable  re- 
lationship between  existing  conditions 
and  the  public  welfare.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  zoning  may  be  used  to 
plan  the  future,  but  not  to  avoid  In- 
creased burdens  brought  by  growth. 
Some  cases  have  demonstrated  that  the 
burden  is  on  the  landowner  to  show  that 
the  land  use  regulation  does  not  enhance 
the  public  health,  welfare,  or  safety  and 
does  not  constitute  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  does  not  alter  the 
development  of  the  law  on  the  taking 
issue.  This  is  clear  since  the  proposed 
act  assists  the  States  to  exercise  their 
own  Inherent  constitutional  authority.  It 
in  no  way  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regulate  non-Federal  lands 
nor  to  judge  the  validity  or  desirability 
of  State  or  local  regulations.  To  insure 
this  fact,  H.R.  10294  explicitly  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  enhance  or  diminish  the  rights 
of  owners  of  property  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  land  use  bill  would  leave  the  de- 
termination of  the  taking  and  compen- 
sation question  to  the  States.  It  would 
provide  the  resources  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  capability  of  the  land  to  absorb 
development,  determine  which  lands  are 
most  appropriate  for  development,  and 
the  policies  for  implementing  these  con- 
clusions of  fact. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  would  pre- 
serve the  State's  role  for  determining 
when  compensation  Is  necessary.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so: 

First.  The  authority  to  regulate  land 
rests  with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  should  remain  there; 

Second.  Pursuant  to  this  authority. 
State  courts  have  developed  the  most  ex- 
pertise In  dealing  with  this  Issue; 

Third.  State  courts  have  applied  the 
requirements  of  the  takings  clause  in 
light  of  their  understanding  of  the  fac- 
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tual  circumstances  in  eaci  sltimtlon  and 
they  are  best  able  to  do  sq  since  they  are 
most  knowledgeable  about|  the  State  and 
its  values;  | 

Fourth.  The  Federal  (jtovemment  la 
least  competent  to  establish  standards 
for  compensation  or  once  established,  to 
enforce  them  because  of  past  tradition 
and  the  varying  circumstances  between 
States  and  regions. 

The  bill  does  not  attemit  to  articulate 
a  standard  for  determlnli^  when  a  tak- 
ing has  taken  place  and '  compensation 
required.  None  of  the  hearings  addressed 
this  Issue.  Committee  consideration  of 
the  taking  question  was  brief  and  the  en- 
actment  of  a  standard  was  rejected. 
Whether  compensation  for  land  use  regu- 
lation is  necessary  should  be  decided  by 
States  since  they,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, will  implement  the  land  use 
legislation.  ^ 


LEAVE  OP  ABS^CE 

By  unanimous  consent,  i  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  reijuest  of  Mr 
Rhodes;  ,  on  May  28  throukh  June  7  oii 
account  of  official  busines*. 

Mr.  Adams,  for  May  31  thjrough  Jime  3 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Akdrbws  of  North  Dakota  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  forMay  30, 1974 
on  account  of  official  busifaess. 

Mr.  PouNTAiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  from  5  o'clock  today,  May  29 
on  account  of  official  busii^ess. 

Mr.  McSpadden  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
O'Neill),  for  the  week  of]  May  28  on 
account  of  illness  of  his  mbther 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  O: 


By  unanimous  consent,  j^ermisslon  to 
address  the  House,  followiiig  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  stecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members!  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  includ*  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  miiiutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grover,  for  5  minut^,  today. 

Mr.  Steelman.  for  5  min^tes,  today. 

Mr.  Frokhlich,  for  5  miiutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  for  20  min- 
utes, on  May  30.  j 

Mr.  Bauman.  for  15  minuljes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  to  retise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  infclude  extra- 
neous matter:)  I 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  5  mlnutesj  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  miiutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minites,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skiberung,  at  his  own  request,  to 
address  the  House  today  fo:r  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REHiARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  ^as  granted 

to:  I 

Mr.   MAistTNAGA,   and   to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  Immedla^ly  prior  to 


the  adoption  of  the  Mink  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Holt)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material ; ) 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  four  Instances 

Mr.  Talcott  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Mallary  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Prenzbl. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stark)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks : ) 

Mrs.  Schroeder  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.   Anttunzio  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  In  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  P'raser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.   PODELL. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gbttys. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  DoRN  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Ford  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  five  In 
stances. 

Mr.  Owens  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Stark  in  10  instances. 
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states  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne -Arapaho 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  606.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1944,  an  act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harpers  Perry  National  Monu- 
ment," and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ins\Uar  Affairs. 

S.  2137.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  863,  20  V£.C.  66a),  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
approprtotlons  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  said  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
8.  2439.  An  act  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  New  River  as  a  potential  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wUd  and  scenic  rivers 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S  3368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs. 

S.  3359.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml 
Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  (3on.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  hearings  and  final  report  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  J  Edgar 
Hoover;  and 

H.R.  12670.  An  act  to  amend  section  301 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
Incentive  pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volun- 
teers for  avution  crew  member  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  521.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 


The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dls- 
abUity  compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  their  survivors; 
and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  other  persons;  to  make 
improvements  In  the  educational  assistance 
programs;  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  28.  1974,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  UUe: 


HJl.  10972.  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  taking  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  whereupon 
(at[7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.).  the 
Ho^se  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day.XMay  30,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
FTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2379.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  transfers  of  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 735  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
822a;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

2381.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corp- 
oration, transmitting  the  financial  report  of 
the  Corptoratlon  for  the  month  of  February 
1974,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)(1)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
tunended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2382.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Manager, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tions and  other  nonprofit  organizations  In 
which  title  to  equipment  was  vested  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2383.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  compulsory  patent  licensing  authority; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energry. 
RxcEivxo  From  the  Comptbollkk  Oenebal 

2384.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  congressional  objectives  of  Federal 
loans  and  scholEU-shlps  to  health  professions 
students  not  being  met;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operatlcms. 

2385.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  of  reports  Issued  cm*  released  by  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  the  month  of 
AjMil  1974,  pursuant  to  31  VS.C.  1174;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HM.  14833.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for  18  months 
(Rept.  No.  93-1065).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency.  HJl.  13839.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  IntematlontJ  Economic  Policy  Act  of 


1972,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1066).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1151.  Resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  13678.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
extend  Its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-1067).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1162.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14747.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  (Rept. 
No.  93-1068).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  Congression- 
al Record  (Rept.  No.  93-1069).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  14013  (Rept.  No. 
93-1070).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  House  Resolution  774.  Resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  a  prohibition  of  extension  of  credit  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Reported  adversely.  (Rept.  No.  93-1071) . 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Whtte)  : 

HJl.  15032.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  granting  of 
preference  on  the  basis  of  political  affiliation 
or  recommendation  by  any  political  organiza- 
tion in  the  hiring  of  temporary  or  part-time 
employees  to  carry  out  censuses,  surveys, 
or  other  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.   i%033.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  prevent  the 
exportation  and  reexportation  of  American 
products,      including      technology,      capital 
equipment,  scientific  accomplishments,  and 
agricultural  commodities  to  nonmarket  econ- 
omies and  unfriendly  nations,  and  to  pre- 
vent exportation  of  such  products  by  Ameri- 
can subsidiaries  operating  abroad  to  non- 
market  economies   and   unfriendly   nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  PRrrcHARD,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 

HJl.  16034.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  to  provide  for  Federal  participation  In 
the  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial  increase  In  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  re- 
ductions in  social  security  taxes  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  in  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himseU,  and  Mrs. 
Holt)  : 

HJl.  16036.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  require 
the  destruction  of  open  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  property 
which  Is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued, 
for  estate  tax  piupoees,  at  its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land  (rather  than 
at  Its  fair  market  value) ,  and  to  provide  that 
real  property  which  Is  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be  valued,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  at  Its  value  for  Its  exist- 
ing use,  and  to  provide  for  the  revocation  of 
such  lower  eval^iatlon  and  recapttire  of  un- 


paid taxes  with  Interest  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

HJl.  15036.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

HJl.  16037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  which  (subject  to  further 
increases  \uider  the  automatic  adjustment 
provisions)  is  permitted  each  year  without 
any  deductions  from  benefits  thereunder, 
and  to  revise  the  method  tor  determining 
such  amount;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 

HJl.  15038.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  income  tax,  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  or  a  married  couple,  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    and 
Mr.  Groves)  : 

HJl.  15039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Import  restrictions  which  may  be  Im- 
posed to  deter  foreign  countries  from  con- 
ducting fishing  operations  which  adversely 
affect  International  fishery  conservation  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  15040.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultvure  to  Investigate  and  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  Federal   insiirance   program 
covering  livestock  and  other  similar  agricul- 
tural entities  not  covered  imder  the  Federal 
Crop   Insurance   Act,   and   to  report   to   the 
Congress  the  results  of  such   Investigation 
and  study;  to  the  CTommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.    FULTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brothill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bauman, 
and  Mr.  Rtjnnels)  : 

HJl.  15041.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  In  whcde  for  low-income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of  tax 
credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of 
available  financial  resources,  health  man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  15042.  A  bUl:  Shepaug  Rlvw  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  15043.  A  bUi  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  for  arthritis 
training  aoid  demonstration  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
HJl.  15044.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $7,600  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  Is  permitted  each 
year  without  tuay  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  16045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  the  Income  tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.B.  15046.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to  the  Coijmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KOCH    (for  hlmse^  and  Ma 

HOLTZMAN)  ;  I 

KR.  16047.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltlh  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  andlhome  loan 
benefits  to  Individuals  who  fulfill 'their  obli- 
gation to  perform  alternative  civilian  service 
under  the  selective  service  laws;  t^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN. 

H.R.  1S048.  A  bill  to  amend  par^  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  toi  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  Ptofesslonal 
Standards  Review  of  health  care  tervlces,  to 
expand  the  Profeasional  StandarHs  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  operated 
health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
oonfldentlallty  of  medical  recordhs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  | 
ByMr.  LUKEN; 

HJl.  16049.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain Interest  forfeited  by  reason  of  prema- 
ture cancellation  of  certain  saving  deposits 
shall  not  be  included  in  gross  income,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comlnlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  MEEOe   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hicks  )  :  | 

HJl.  15050.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of   1938{  with  re- 


spect to  certain  agricult\iral  hand  harvest 
laborers;  to  the  Committee  on  Iducatlon 
and  Labor.  I 

ByMr.  PATTEN:  I 

HJl.  16061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vtm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  uiider  that 
ttUe  for  nurse  training;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Porelgn   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
AspiN) : 
H.R.  16063.  A  bill  to  amend  tl)e  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  dlagnoels,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huiitlngton's 
disease;  to  the  (^Mnmlttee  on  Interttate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BO£  (for  hlmseU,  and  Mr. 
Bbinklkt)  : 
B.B..  16063.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce.  ] 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
HJl.    15064.   A   bill    to   authorize  recom- 
putation   at   age  60   of   the   retired  pay  of 
members  and  former  members  of  |he  uni- 
formed services  whose  retired  pay  lis  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect 
prior  to  January  1,  1972,  and  for  otjier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SISK   (for  himself,  Mr.  Beu., 
Mr.  Edwakos  of  California.  Vfr.  Qold- 
WATKa.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  HAWitiNS,  Mr. 

B^ETCHTTM.      Mr.      IiAGOMABSIIro,      Mt. 

McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Prms,  Mr.  S'moEBJ  of  Ari- 
zona.   Mr.    CRASI.E8    H.    w4soN    of 
California,  and  Mr.  Buscen<s)  : 
HJl.  16056.  A  bUl  to  amend  sectic^  1(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
that  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  against 
the  movement  of  Interchange  of  ralLoad  re- 
frigerator cars  not  owned  by  a  railroad,  and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the  Comcol^tee   on 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Del  Claws  on.  Mr. 


CORMAN,  Mr.  DBLLtTMs,  Mrs 
of   Oregon,    Mr.    Qtresra.   Mi 


tuxd,  Mr.  Hosmzb. 
Moss,    Mr.    Rees, 


Mr.  McP/iL,  Mr. 
Mr.    Rta  m.    Mr. 


Orexn- 

Holl- 


Starx,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr.  Vbt- 

SET)  : 

H.R.  16066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierco  Act  to  provide 
that  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  against 
the  movement  or  interchange  of  railroad  re- 
frigerator cars  not  owned  by  a  railroad,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Porelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson  of  California,   Mr.   Cwoimt, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Kncp, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Ixmt,    Mr. 
McKiNNET,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.    SiKEs,    Mr.    Tiesnan,    and    Mr. 
WHmtHURST) : 
H.R.    15057.   A   bill   to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  for  educational,  biologi- 
cal, technological,  and  other  research  pro- 
grams pertaining   to  U.8.   fisheries;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
erles. 

H.R.  15058.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  for  educational,  bio- 
logical, technological,  and  other  research 
programs  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  fisheries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 
HJl.  15059.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  continuing  administration  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  of  the  standard  risk 
programs  under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  16080.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Monocacy 
National  Battlefield  Park;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoRN) : 
H.R.  15061.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  to  be  constructed  at 
Augusta.  Oa.,  as  the  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  COHXN,  Mr.  Conlan,  Ms. 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Lukxn,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAOA,  Mr.  MizELL,  Mr.  Youno  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H  R.  15062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  16083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  tax  shelter 
farm  losses  by  limiting  deduction  attributa- 
ble to  farming;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
HJl.  15064.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for 
orther  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WHITE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BOLAND,   Mr.   MOLLOHAN,   Mr.    COREN, 

Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Pretek,  Mr.  DtmcAN, 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Stark, 

Mrs.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 

Mr.    Fisher,     Ms.     Schroxder,     Mr. 

Prznzel,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Collins  of 

Illinois.     Mr.     RnwLE,     Mrs.     Cms- 

HOLJ«.  and  Mr.  Drinan)  : 

HJl.  15066.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code  in  order  to  permit  the 

partial  attachment  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 

to  satisfy  Judicially   decreed  child   support 

contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Add.\b- 
BO,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brinklet,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
DERWtNSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Kemp,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 


LXTKEN,     Mr.     MURTHA,     Mr.     PODRLL, 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron)  : 
H.K.  16066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  interest  on  deposits  in  certain 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
HJl.  16067.  A  bill  to  prevent  reductions  in 
pay  for  any  officer  of  employee  who  would 
be  adversely  affected  aa  a  result  of  imple- 
menung  Executive  Order  11777;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJl.  16068.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand   the   Professional   Standards  Review 
Organization   activity   to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  operated 
health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality   of   medical    records;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.   16069.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  limited 
exclusion  of  capital  gains  realized  by  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations  on  securities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 

Mrs.  SCHROEOER)  : 

H.R.  15070.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  research  and  development  of  alter- 
native fuels  for  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Ms.  COLLINS  of  lUlnols: 
H.R.  15071.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers 
and  prospective  purchasers  of  condominium 
housing  units,  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
structures  being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
national  minimum  standards  for  condo- 
miniums (to  be  administered  by  a  newly 
created  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hoxislng  and  Urban  Development), 
to  encourage  the  States  to  establish  similar 
standards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.    DELLUMS    (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Brown   of 
California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.    Conters,    Mr.    Dkrwinski,    Mr. 
Dices,  Ms.  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.   Mann,   Mr.  Murtha, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rikglx. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes,  lidr.  Tibrnan 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California)  : 
H.R.  15072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  provide  for  investi- 
gations and  expenditure  analyses  of  the  use 
of  public  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ck>T- 
ernment  Operations. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Ms.  Hol'tzman, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Podell,  and  Mr. 
Sxiberlinc)  : 
H.R.  15073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  rulemaking 
provisions  applicable  to  matters  relating  to 
public  property,  loans,  grants,  benefits,  and 
contracts;  to  provide  for  payment  of  expenses 
Incurred  m  connection  with  proceedings  be- 
fore agencies;  to  provide  for  waiver  of  sover- 
eign Immunity;  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  in  grant  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    Dioas     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fraser,   Mr.   Rebs,    Mr.   Adams,    Mr. 
Fattntrot,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    and    Mr. 
Stark)  : 
H.R.  16074.  A  bill  to  regulate  certain  politi- 
cal campaign  finance  practices  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colxmxbla. 
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ByMr.  OROVER: 
HJl.  15076.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  operated 
health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dellitms,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  En.- 
BSRO,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  HtmNtrr,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,       Mr.       Podell,       Mr. 
Pxitchard,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Roe, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.  15076.  A  bill  to  amend  section  214  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
a  deduction  for  dependent  care  expenses  for 
married   taxpayers  who   are   employed   part 
time,  or  who  are  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself,  Mr. 
RoNCALLo  of  New   York,  Mr.  Mal- 
LART,  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
HJl.  16077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insurance 
program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of  New   York    (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
HJl.   16078.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  assign- 
ment of  surplus  real  property  to  executive 
agencies  for  disposal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  16079.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  cat- 
tlemen; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HJl.  15080.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
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United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
land, Mr.  BiTRKX  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Donohxte,  Mr.  Dri- 
nan, Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Moaklet, 
and    Mrs.    Hkckixr    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
HJl.   16061.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Nan- 
tucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  certain 
national  policies  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  lands  and  waters  in 
the  trust  area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1032.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
Its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Ullman 
and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1033.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  section  13(c)(1)(A)  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  relat- 
ing to  child  labor  to  agricultiire  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
HJ.  Res.  1034.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  third  week  of  September  of  each 
yeew  as  "National  Medical  Assistants'  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  LujAN) : 
H.J.  Res.  1036.  Joint  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  GUa  National  Forest  In  New  Mexico 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  wilderness  concept 
and  the  60th  anniversary  of  wilderness  pres- 
ervation to  be  celebrated  throughout  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.   Con.   Res.   505.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  April  24  of  each  year  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Reminder  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   TIERNAN    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Collins 
of  nitools,  Mr.  CkJNTERS,  Mr.  Davis 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Eilbkbg,  Mr. 
Pltnt,  Mr.  Proehlich,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
GtTNTEB,    Mr.    Hammekschmidt,    Mr. 
Hschler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,   Mr.  Horton,  Mr.   Hxtngate, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.   Lujan. 
Mr.  Mallart,     Mr.     Mixchkr,     Mr. 
MosBEB,  Mr.  MtjRPHT  of  New  York, 
Mr.   MuRTHA,   Mrs.   Schroeoer,   and 
Mr.  Whitehubst)  : 
H.  <3on.  Res.  506.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  re- 
evaluate the  present  tax  deduction  for  the 
business  use  of  automobiles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  (^RANE: 
H.  Res.  1163.  Resolution  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  oath  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  prior  to  the  conslderaUon  of  any 
resolution  of  Impeachment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DENNIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Fboehlich)  : 
H.  Res.   1154.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  file  brief  as 
amicus  curiae  reproduction  of  Presidential 
documents  in  case  of  United  States  v.  Mit- 
chell No.  CR  74-110  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  rule  XXU, 

439.  Mr.  STUDDS  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  coimcil  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  rela- 
tive to  legislation  to  extend  UJ3.  fisheries 
Jurisdiction  from  the  present  12-mlIe  limit 
to  200  nUles  from  our  shores,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
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THOUSANDS  JAM  DEPOT 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEjrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Saturday,  May  18,  Anniston  Army  Depot 
opened  Its  doors  to  the  people  of  Annis- 
ton and  Calhoun  County,  Ala.,  and  In- 
vited all  to  come  to  the  depot  to  cele- 
brate Armed  Sendees  Day,  1974. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  at- 
tend this  open  house  at  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot  as  it  was  for  Senator  James 
Allen  of  Alabama  and  more  than  30,000 
AlabEimlans  who  walked  through  the  de- 
pot's gates  duHng  the  day.  This  is  the 
largest  attendance  ever  for  Armed  Serv- 
ices Day  In  Anniston  with  the  previous 
high  being  in  1966. 

This  day  of  celebration  was  a  time  for 
the  personnel  of  the  depot  and  service- 
men from  Ft.  McClellan  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  the  area  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  ability.  Judging  from  the 
favorable  response  the  demonstrations 
were  a  great  success. 


But  the  day  was  also  a  success  for 
many  local  groups  aroimd  Anniston. 
Many  nonprofit  groups  such  as  band 
booster  clubs,  boy  and  girls  scouts  and 
others  were  allowed  to  set  up  concession 
stands  around  the  base  and  the  gross 
total  sales  amounted  to  more  than  $4,000. 

I  believe  that  the  sheer  size  of  the 
crowd  In  attendance  demonstrates  the 
support  the  people  of  Anniston  and  Cal- 
houn County  have  for  their  military  in- 
stallations of  Fort  McClellan  and  the  An- 
niston Army  Depot.  In  part  this  is  due 
to  the  outstanding  job  that  Col.  Richard 
L.  Bergquist  Is  doing  in  letting  the  people 
see  first-hand  the  operations  of  his  post. 

Because  of  the  outstanding  work  done 
at  both  posts,  the  relationship  between 
the  civilians  and  the  militar>'  in  the  An- 
niston area  is  second  to  none.  Events  such 
as  the  Armed  Services  Day  just  bear  this 
fact  out. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  for  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  In  that  fine 
Alabama  newspaper,  the  Anniston  Star, 
which  further  explains  the  activities  of 
the  day. 

Armed  Porcxs  Day:  Thousands  Jam  Depot 

Members  of  the  U.8.  Army  parachute  team. 

The  Oolden  Knights,  demonstrated  Jumps 


they  have  performed  the  world  over  at  the 
annual  Armed  Forces  Day  Saturday  at  Annis- 
ton Army  Depot. 

Ten  members  of  the  53-man  team  per- 
formed for  a  crewd  of  thousands.  Exiting  the 
plane  at  an  altitude  of  13,600  feet,  the  para- 
chutists performed  such  stunts  as  passing  a 
baton  and  making  figure  eights  with  pink 
smoke  that  came  from  a  device  attached  to 
their  ankles. 

After  the  demonstration,  the  batons  used 
were  awarded  to  VS.  Senator  James  Allen 
and  VS.  Rep.  BlU  Nichols. 

Also  tocluded  to  the  day's  events  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  tratoed  sentry  dogs. 
Tratoers  showed  how  dogs  attack  and  how 
they  are  trained  to  overcome  obstacles  when 
to  pursuit. 

The  14th  Army  Band  and  Oxford  and 
Walter  Wellborr  High  School  Bands  per- 
formed. Displays  tocluded  the  Parley  L.  Her- 
man small  weapons  collection,  the  Lance 
missile  system  and  aviation  display. 

Children  were  treated  to  tank.  Jeep  and 
trato  rides  and  got  their  first  parachute  Jump 
from  a  tower. 

David  L.  Stanley  of  Anniston  was  presented 
the  meritorious  civilian  service  award  for 
his  assistance  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  solving  the  world-wide  logistics  sup- 
I)ort  problem. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COImIMENDS 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  SELF-SUFFICIENCY; 
CALLS  AGAIN  FOR  CONC^IESS  TO 
ESTABLISH  NATIONAL  POLICY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or    WEST   VTEGINIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNT 


TSp 


STATES 


Wednesday,  May  29.  Ii74 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
theme  of  the  administration's  energy  af- 
fairs administrators  and  speakers  during 
the  past  2  weeks  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  "keep  high  the  energy  conservation 
spirit"  Eind  "let  there  be  no  blw:kslldlng 
In  energy  conservation." 

At  the  same  time,  there  se^ms  to  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  tome  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  decry  use  of  the  tenii  "energy 
crisis,"  giving  preference  to  the  Iterm  "the 
Nation's  serioiis  problems  in  th|s  energy- 
short  period." 

Duke  R.  Llgon,  administrator  for 
policy,  planning,  and  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Energj'  Office,  now  th(e  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  pointed  out  in 
a  speech  to  advertising  executives  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  on  M^  17  that 
"the  problems  are  complex"  4nd  "date 
back  many  years."  He  emphasized  that 
the  "popular  term  'energy  crisL^'  was  mis- 
leading" and  resulted  in  what  he  termed 
"two  Inaccurate  ^iews  of  the  neal  situa- 
tion." He  defined  these  so-ca|led  inac- 
curate views  as  these :  j 

Somehow,  we  have  to  coDTlnce  ttie  man  on 
the  street  that  (1)  oui  energy  prcblems  did 
not  begin  and  end  with  the  ttiree -month 
oU  embargo,  and  (2)  our  dependetice  on  for- 
eign oU  and  the  resultant  emb&rfo  was  not 
created  bj  the  oU  Industry  as  t  hoax  for 
higher  prlcas. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  tAi.  Ligon 
that  our  energy  problems  did  ^ot  begin 
and  end  with  the  3 -month  oil  I  embargo. 
But  I  do  not  agree  that  the  poplar  term 
"energy  crisis"  was  or  is  misleading — not 
misleading  in  any  greater  degree  than  Is 
his  preferred  term,  "energy  problems". 
In  my  view,  we  had  a  very  acute  energy 
crisis  during  the  Arabic  oil  embargo — 
and  we  are  still  in  a  generalize  energy 
crisis  caused  by  shortages  of  ns|tural  gas, 
petroleum,  and  of  coal  productl)on. 

Perstmally,  I  have  not  felt  i  that  the 
energy  crisis  was  contrived  or  that  it  was 
or  Is  a  hoax.  But  the  evidence  is  not  all 
in  and  not  all  evaluated  as  relates  to  the 
price  issue. 

A  few  of  us  in  the  Congress  ^d  tn  the 
oiergy  Indiistries  who  observe^  demand 
for  energy  supplies  growing  jar  faster 
than  the  supplies  themselves,  have  been 
predicting  an  energy  crisis  in  the  mak- 
ing for  more  than  a  quarter  pf  a  cen- 
tury. We  have  been  urging  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coherent  and  wdl-coordl- 
nated  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Policy 
for  amost  two  decades.  My  ovrja  history 
participation  has  been  well  doisumented 
in  the  OowGRESsiOKAL  Record.  Bo,  I  wHl 
not  be  drawn  into  a  debate  ovet  whether 
ours  Is  an  energy  crisis  or  energy  prob- 
lems; I  know  we  are  hi  a  periocj  of  severe 
shortages  and  I  know  that  we  ^e  a  long 
way  from  having  the  kind  of  i  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy  that  we  need. 
There  are  fragments  of  policy.  We  have 
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a  new  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
but  it  Is  too  new  to  pull  all  of  the  frag- 
m«it€d  pieces  together.  Congress  must 
do  more  than  create  the  FEA.  It  must 
look  well  beyond  the  short-term  emer- 
gencies— whether  these  emergencies  be 
problems  or  a  crisis.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue Its  fuels  and  energy  studies  and 
must  p^Elst  with  it&cas  of  legislation 
until  it  places  together  in  good  order  one 
of  our  country's  greatest  needs — a  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy.  America 
cannot  settle  much  longer  for  the  "bits 
and  pieces"  t3rpe  of  energy  policy  be- 
cause that  Is  what  we  have  had  for  too 
long.  And  it  has  only  served  to  com- 
pound and  make  more  complex  the  fuels 
and  energy  problems  which,  in  my  view, 
have  grown  Into  crisis  proportions. 

Yesterday's  and  today's  news  dis- 
patches from  the  Middle  East  Include 
some  references  to  what  could  be  termed 
threats  that  there  might  be  another  oil 
embargo  growing  out  of  disappoint- 
ments or  disagreements  in  the  Israeli- 
Syrian  disengagement  and  Middle  East 
peace  negotiations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  behooves  our 
country  and  its  people  to  continue  energy 
conservation  and  acting  to  make  it 
meaningful  in  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  America. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  must  go  beyond 
conservation  and  take  actions  pointed 
directly  toward  the  long-range  target  of 
making  America  much  more  energy  self- 
sufficient  by  stepping  up  domestic  oil 
production  as  much  as  possible,  by  In- 
creasing coal  production  and  making  coal 
and  its  potential  derivatives  burnable 
in  cleaner  form  and/or  manner,  and  by 
adding  to  our  supplies  of  natural  gas 
and  augmaiting  them  with  pipeline 
quality  coal-gas.  Other  developments 
based  on  Improving  technology  in  uses 
of  lignite  and  oil  shale,  as  well  as  in 
nuclear  power  must  also  be  expanded  in 
the  interest  of  achieving  domestic  energy 
self -sufficiency. 

A  recent  speech  by  John  C.  Sawhill, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, seems  to  me  to  cover  the 
energy  subject  very  well — especially  the 
continuing  need  to  practice  energy  con- 
servation and  the  requirement  that  there 
be  a  stepping  up  of  efforts  to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiency  on  an  accelerated 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  pertinent  extracts  from  the 
May  16  speech  by  the  FEA  Administrator 
to  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection  the  extracts 
from  that  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts   Fbom    Sfecch    bt    Aomhtibtkator 
John  C.  Sawhill 

This  afternoon  each  of  you  has  bad  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  working  Insight 
Into  the  Administration's  energy  program — 
our  goals,  our  milestones,  our  achievements 
to  date,  and  thoee  areas  where  we  have  faUed 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  had  hoped.  .  .  . 

The  United  States  is  facing  an  energy  di- 
lemma today  exactly  because  of  what  Oov- 
emment  has  or  has  not  done  about  energy 
In  the  last  two-and-a-hsilf  decades. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  (recent)  oil  emVirgo 
offers  rather  stirring  evidence  that  America's 
energy  outlook  today  Is  the  result  of  a  legacy 
of  mistaken  decisions  that  militated  against 
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energy  conservation,  and  in  favor  of  putting 
us  in  a  position  where  we  would  be  energy 
Importers  out  of  necessity,  and  not  by  choice. 

The  flow  of  Middle  Eastern  oU  has  been 
cut  off  four  times  within  the  last  26  years. 
Yet,  as  the  OPEC  nations  grew  to  the  point 
where  they  dominate  85  percent  of  the  world 
oU  export  market,  government  and  Industry 
and  constimer  pushed  us  unexpectedly  to- 
ward a  predictable  crisis:  overdrawn  energy 
accounts  at  home,  and  economic  blackmail 
abroad. 

The  most  recent  embargo  crystallized 
America's  energy  concerns. 

We  established  a  central  energy  organiza- 
tion, the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

It  seems  incredible,  but  the  creation  of 
PEA  provides  us  for  the  first  time  with  a 
centralized  energy  management  structure 
responsible  for  formulating,  shaping,  and  ex- 
ecuting our  national  energy  policy. 

FEA  Is  a  wholly  unique  government  agen- 
cy. For  one  thing.  It  has  a  statutory  llfe^two 
years. 

FEA  Is  task-oriented.  It  is  in  existence  for 
one  reason:  to  act  as  a  catalyst,  to  draw 
together  energy  efforts  within  the  federal 
government,  tn  coordination  with  the  private 
sector  and  the  American  public,  to  move  us 
towards  energy  self-sufficiency.  In  short,  we 
are  responsible  for  achieving  the  goals  of 
Project  Independence. 

We  have  already  undertaken  a  massive  ef- 
fort to  prepare  the  Project  Independence 
Blueprint,  which  we  will  be  giving  to  the 
President  by  November  1.  The  Blueprint  will 
provide  a  framework  of  action  binding  to- 
gether the  efforts  In  the  research  community, 
in  Industry  and  in  government,  to  achieve 
the  President's  energy  goals. 

FEA  wUl  be  setting  our  energy  R&D  pri- 
orities and.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  re- 
examining our  current  R&D  goals. 

In  many  respects.  Project  Independence  Is 
the  most  ambitious  peacetime  undertaking 
an  Industrialized  nation  has  undertaken  In 
ovir  era.  For  we  are  talking  about  billions  of 
dollars.  We  are  talking  about  revitalizing  en- 
tire industrtes — ^like  the  ooal  Industry — and 
creating  totally  new  Industries,  as  In  the 
case  of  oil  shale. 

Our  flTBt  major  concern  is  to  Increase  our 
energy  supply  base — especially  from  domes- 
tic sources.    .   .    . 

The  lamentable  fact,  however,  is  that  we 
BtUl  face  major  obstacles  In  nearly  all  of  these 
areas — obstacles  that,  in  many  Instances,  can 
only  be  overcome  by  enacting  legislation. 

We  need,  for  example,  a  siting  act  to  ex- 
pedite the  licensing  and  regulatory  process 
to  bring  new  power  plants,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  on  line. 

For  years  now  our  nuclear  power  program 
has  faced  inordinate  delays  because  of  cum- 
Isersome  administrative  procedvires  which 
can  and  should,  be  streamlined.  It  takes  10 
to  11  years  to  bring  a  nuclear  power  plant 
on  line  tn  the  U.S.,  compared  with  4  to  5 
years  in  Europe  and  Japan.  In  fact,  last  year, 
the  French  government  put  aside  nuclear 
parks  to  provide  for  expansion  of  their  elec- 
trical generation  needs  over  the  next  two 
decades. 

The  task  of  increasing  our  energy  supplies 
Is  a  complex  one,  and  simply  will  not  give 
way  to  flat  declarations  that  "There  will  be 
energy." 

Against  the  challenge  of  increasing  our 
domestic  supply  base,  however,  we  face  the 
continuing  threat  of  supply  cutoffs — and 
worse  yet,  the  economic  Impact  of  world  oil 
prices  more  than  tripled.  We  clearly  have 
no  alternative — from  a  national  security  or 
an  economic  viewpoint — to  massive  commit- 
ment to  increased  domestic  energy  supply. 

But  we're  not  going  to  stop  with  simply 
increasing  our  domestic  energy  supplies. 
Project  Independence  means  much  more 
that.  It  means  bringing  an  end  to  our  run- 
away growth  in  energy  consiunptlon. 

From  1960  to  1970,  total  energy  consiimp- 
tion  In  the  United  States  doubled.  In  the 
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last  two  years,  the  annual  growth  rate  has 
been  almost  5  percent. 

At  this  rate,  we  would  double  again  our 
energy  consumption  in  15  years,  and  reach 
even  more  preposterous  levels  by  the  next 
century. 

Project  Independence  alms  to  reduce  that 
energy  growth  by  half  with  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  establish  energy  efficiency  and  con- 
servation in  every  phase  of  our  lives. 

We  are  confldent  that  we  can  reduce  this 
growth  without  Impeding  our  economic 
growth  In  the  future.  In  fact,  increased 
energy  efficiency  can  lead  to  higher  produc- 
tivity and  higher  profits. 

Let  me  outline  how  our  action  program 
to  reduce  demand  growth  is  shaping. 

First,  we're  turning  to  Industry,  which 
accounts  for  41  per  cent — the  largest  share 
of  our  energy  consumption.  We're  working 
with  the  leaders  of  our  most  energy  Intensive 
Industries  to  establish  management  pro- 
grams and  to  set  energy  conservation  goals 
that  wlU  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  they 
use  In  their  basic  processes. 

We  have  received  widespread  reports  of 
15  to  20  percent  savings  from  business  across 
the  spectrimi  in  the  business  community. 

Second,  we  are  looking  at  our  transporta- 
tion sector,  which  consumed  25  percent  of 
our  energy.  More  important,  however,  it  ac- 
counts for  over  half  of  our  petroleiun  con- 
Bimiptlon.  Clearly  this  U  a  critical  area  for 
energy  conservation. . . . 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  Improve  mileage 
now  by  observing  the  55-mlle-an-hour  speed 
limit,  eliminating  unnecessary  trips,  car 
pooling,  and  improving  our  driving  habits. 
Third,  we  can  get  some  major  energy 
savings  In  the  commercial  sector,  especially 
by  cutting  down  consumption  In  our  build- 
ings. Our  energy  extravagance  had  led  to 
design  and  construction  of  countless  energy- 
wasting  monuments  tn  every  center  city 
skyline.  Nevertheless,  we  have  massive  op- 
portunities to  cut  energy  use  by  as  much 
as  a  third  by  simply  reducing  light  levels, 
turning  down  thermostate,  and  installing 
tOBulatlons. 

Finally,  we  can  make  individual  contribu- 
tions to  energy  conservation  in  our  own 
homes,  which  accoiint  for  one-fifth  of  our 
total  energy  consxmiptlon. 

Diulng  the  embargo,  Americans  achieved 
some  crucial  savings  in  home  energy  con- 
sumption. Now,  we're  asking  the  public  to 
conserve  In  air  conditioning,  to  prevent  \is 
from  experiencing  blackouts  or  brownouta 
this  summer. 

With  continued  public  support  for  energy 
conservation  In  the  home,  we  can  achieve 
energy  savings  now. 

None  of  this  will  be  easy,  for  what  we  are 
calling  for  is  a  new  energy  conservation  ethic 
that  will  change  the  way  we  think  about  and 
use  energy.  .  .  . 

I  have  every  conviction  that  we  can 
achieve  the  President's  energy  goals,  and 
that  we  can  move  the  X5B.  across  the  thresh- 
old toward  an  era  of  clean  and  abundant 
energy. 

The  task  ahead  Is  not  an  easy  one.  For 
what  we  ask  of  the  American  people  Is  a 
commitment  to  reshape  their  lifestyle — to 
examine  the  ways  In  which  we  use  and  even 
think  about  energy. 

For  the  real  energy  challenge  Is  not  of  en- 
acting needed  legislation  or  appropriating 
funds  for  R  &  D— but  a  challenge  of  atti- 
tudes and  values. 

It  is  the  challenge  of  reshaping  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  natural  resources,  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  economics  of  supply  and 
demand. 

It  Is  the  challenge  of  crystallizing  our 
energy  concerns  Into  patterns  of  action  that 
win  lead  us  toward  a  new  generation  of 
energy  sources,  and  an  energy  ethic  recogniz- 
ing that  our  energy  resources  are,  in  the 
end,  finite. 
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BROAD  BASED  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   AXIZOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1974  will  be  before 
the  House  soon,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  has  broad-based  support 
from  a  variety  of  citizen  groups,  trade 
and  business  organizations,  and  labor 
and  professional  organizations.  I  think 
this  broad  support  is  due  to  the  balanced 
approach  to  planning  incorporated  in 
this  legislation.  It  promotes  balanced 
growth,  involves  all  interests,  and  en- 
courages their  participation  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Certainly,  the  major  environmental 
groups  are  supporters,  but  also  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  to  name  a  few. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Members' 
attention  a  letter  of  support  for  H.R. 
10294  from  Mr.  Walter  E.  Hoadley,  pres- 
ident of  the  Bank  of  America.  This  dis- 
tinguished and  widely  respected  banker 
does  not  view  this  legislation  as  detri- 
mental to  our  economy  and  I  think  his 
opinion  Is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  addition,  I  include  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller,  director  of  leg- 
islation for  the  AFL-CIO,  expressing 
that  organization's  strong  support  for 
this  legislation. 

The  letters  follow: 
Hon.  Moaais  K.  JToall, 
Hon.  Philip  E.  RTn>PE, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
US.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

Oentlzmxn:  I  imderstand  that  your  Sub- 
committee conducted  several  additional  days 
of  hearings  on  the  proposed  National  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  soon. 

I  am  a  bank  executive  and  economist,  a 
firm  believer  In  orderly  economic  growth 
and  our  system  of  enterprise,  of  which  pri- 
vate property  is  an  essential  part.  As  a  former 
chairman  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion's Urban  and  Community  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  active  In  business,  professional 
and  community  affairs,  I  have  spoken  out 
many  times  on  the  need  to  plan  for  the  more 
rational  use  of  land  to  meet  our  growth  and 
development  needs  in  a  more  orderly  and 
timely  manner.  The  legislation  you  have  re- 
ported, HJl.  10294,  is  responsive  to  one  of 
the  most  basic  needs  of  the  country — devel- 
oping a  system  that  wlU  guide  the  unpre- 
cedented wave  of  urban  development  to  oc- 
cur during  the  next  flf  ty  years. 

The  basic  principles  embodied  specifically 
In  your  conmilttee's  bui.  Hit.  10294,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  alternative  prop>o6als  are,  in 
my  opinion,  sound.  The  Federal  govemmisnt 
should  encourage  and  assist  those  states 
which  want  to  exercise  effectively  their  con- 
stitutional authority  for  overseeing  the  use 
of  environmentally  critical  lands,  and  over- 
seeing the  location  of  major  developments. 
People  whose  lives  and  property  are  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  major  land-use  decisions 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  those 
decisions.  This  means  that  where  a  land  plan- 
ning or  regulatory  decision  Involves  lands  or 
Impacta  that  are  of  concern  beyond  any  one 
local  jurisdiction,  a  regional  or  state  perspec- 
tive is  essential.  The  present  system  of  land 
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use  control,  developed  for  a  far  simpler  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  period,  gives  little 
voice  to  supra-local  governments. 

The  legislation  to  constructive  In  that  it 
would  encourage  state  governmente  to  sup- 
plement their  local  governmenta'  land-use 
guidance  activities,  rather  than  attempt  to 
supplant  local  government  In  this  field.  The 
legislation  properly  provides  a  framework 
within  which  development  and  growth  pro- 
grams together  with  needs  for  a  high  quality 
physical  environment,  can  all  be  considered 
In  a  balanced  manner  through  open  processes 
In  which  all  relevant  interests  can  be  taken 
into  account.  Your  bill's  emphasis  on  process, 
rather  than  on  plans,  is  practical  and  real- 
istic. 

It's  only  proper  for  the  Federal  government 
to  Insist  that  state  land  planning  and  regu- 
lation which  Federal  funds  help  pay  for 
should,  as  a  condition  of  continued  federal 
financial  assistance,  be  Implemented.  Your 
legislation  meets  this  test. 

All  evidence  points  to  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  new  urban  development  in  the 
country.  The  rate  of  household  formation  is 
currently  running  a  third  higher  than  in  the 
1960s,  and  even  a  long  period  of  low  fertility 
win  not  alter  the  trend  of  very  heavy  and 
sustained  urbanization. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  a  better  job  guid- 
ing growth  during  the  next  quarter  century 
than  we  did  with  post  World  War  II  growth. 
To  do  better  we  will  need  a  better  land  use 
guidance  system.  Your  legislation,  the  key 
elementa  of  which  are  drawn  from  the  Ad- 
ministration land  use  policy  bill  proposed  In 
1971,  and  which  In  turn  were  derived  from 
the  Model  Land  Development  Code  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  are  realistic  and 
weu-conceived.  They  have  received  consid- 
erable study  and  have  been  discussed  In  ex- 
tensive hearings  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  summary  I  consider  the  Ccwnmittee-re- 
ported  bill  to  be  a  well-considered,  respon- 
sible and  balanced  response  by  the  Federal 
government  to  the  land-iise  aspects  of  our 
future  basic  growth  and  development  prob- 
lem: how  to  organize,  guide  and  coordinate 
the  processes  of  urban  Improvement  to  pro- 
tect what  we  most  value  In  the  environmen- 
tal, cultural  and  esthetic  characteristics  of 
our  country's  land  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  essential  economic  needs — for  new 
and  better  hovislng,  transportation,  power 
production  and  transmission,  agricultural 
production,  and  provide  all  the  other  sup- 
porting industrial,  conunercial  and  public 
facilities  our  population  will  require. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  associated  with  this  legislation  and 
with  the  counterpart  bill  already  passed  by 
the  Senate.  I  request  that  this  letter  be  made 
a  part  of  your  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
Important  legislation. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  E.  Hoaolzt. 

Mat  33.  1974. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Udall:  The  AFL-CIO 
wlshee  to  convey  the  strongest  endorsement 
of  HR  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974  which  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives  next  week. 

We  urge  that  you  vote  to  pass  this  long- 
needed  legislation,  and  that  you  oppose  any 
attempts  to  vote  down  the  rule,  to  substitute 
the  Administration  bill  (HR  13790),  or  to 
weaken  this  legislation  by  any  crippling 
amendment. 

For  many  years  the  AFTM^IO  has  called 
for  progressive  and  rational  land  use  policy, 
planning  and  decision-making  for  this  na- 
tion. In  our  belief,  HR  10294  cnstltutee  a 
well-conoelved  forward  step  tn  this  direction. 
Ita  support  by  the  nation's  mayors,  counties, 
governors,  by  trade  associations  of  bankers, 
home  builders  and  realtors,  by  associations 
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of  arcbltects  and  plaaners,  and  by  leMllng 
environmental  groups,  as  well  is  by  orga- 
nized labor,  demonstrates  a  widp  consensus 
of  support. 

HR  10294  establishes  the  federal  goyern- 
ment's  role  as  that  of  encouragl:ig  and  pro- 
viding flxianclal  and  other  supi^rt  for  the 
development  of  sound  and  forwarding  look- 
ing land-use  planning  and  dec  1^  on -making 
by  the  States  In  order  to  assure  that  all  de- 
cisions of  more  than  local  concern  be  sub- 
jected to  consideration  of  thetr  environ- 
mental, social  and  economic  imfllcatlons. 

America's  problems  of  growth  ^re  not  con- 
fined merely  to  the  uses  of  the  lAnd,  and  or- 
ganized labor  does  not  claim  thjt  HR  10394 
Is  of  Itself  a  cure-aU  for  tills  larger  problem. 
It  Is  Imperative,  nevertheless,  t&at  rational 
land-use  policy  must  be  achieved  for  Amer- 
ica as  part  of  her  over-all  policy  Jon  national 
growth.  Toward  this  goal  HR  10394  provides 
an  encouraging  beginning  and  |nerlts  your 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  BizMh-ixK, 
Director,  Department  of  Ligislation. 


SENATOR  DOMENICI  RI 
PUBLIC  WORKS  ISST; 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTfD  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1$74 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  observance  of  National  Public 
Works  Week  focused  on  the  approach- 
ing 200th  birthday  of  our  country.  As  its 
contribution  to  that  observance,  the 
American  Public  Works  Asso<^tion  has 
committed  Itself  to  the  compilation  of  a 
comprehensive  history  of  pu)>lic  works 
tn  the  United  States.  Throu^out  the 
country  a  series  of  events  have  been 
held  In  connection  with  this  ambitious 
project.  One  of  these  took  plfece  in  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex.,  on  May  25.  The 
speaker  on  that  occasion  was  Senator 
Petx  V.  Doiranci,  of  New  Mexico,  an 
active  and  productive  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,    j 

Mr.  President,  Senator  DoMimci's  ad- 
dress was  a  meaningful  discussion  of  ciir- 
rent  public  works  Issues  and  I  |ask  imem- 
Imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tljie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl>e  Rbcord. 
as  follows:  i 

Addrbss    at    thx    Amxbican    Pttblic    Works 

ASSOCIATIOK     BiCENTKNNIAl-     BaVQUET,     Al- 

BUQtrniaTTE.  N.  Msx.,  Mat  25,  lll74 
(By  Prrs  V.  Dominici,  U.S.  S«aator) 

"A  past  to  remember — A  futups  to  mold" 
suma  up  the  works  of  our  men  an<  I  women  In 
public  works  as  completely  as  I  any  eight 
words  could.  The  brilliant  past|  of  public 
works  in  tbla  nation  has  been  outlined  this 
week  by  such  men  as  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Chairman  of  Public  Work*  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  your  own 
Ellis  Armstrong,  who  has  deveIo|>ed  a  fine 
sUde  presentation  on  the  work  tfte  associa- 
tion Is  doing  to  recapture  the  public  works 
past  of  this  nation  In  a  l,000-pa9e  publica- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  tills  celebra- 
tion of  300  years  of  public  servlceknd  public 
worlu.  I 

New  Mexico  has  a  unique  chapiter  In  this 
200-year  hlstwTr  book.  New  Mexlfco  can  lay 
claim  to  the  oldest  road  In  the  ration — the 
EI  Camlno  Real  that  ran  from  Chihuahua, 
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Mexico,  to  Santa  Fe,  and  was  built  la  1681. 
And  it's  stUl  there  today,  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  We  have  the  oldest  seat  of  govern- 
ment In  the  nation  in  Santa  Pe.  Santa  Fe 
contaliu  the  oldest  public  government  build- 
ing in  our  State:  the  Palace  of  the  Oov- 
ernors,  still  standing.  And  we  have  the  Santa 
Fe  TraU,  buUt  In  1831,  which  ran  from  Santa 
Pe  to  Missouri  (or,  as  the  Mlssourians  would 
have  It,  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe) . 

New  Mexico  has  been  i>art  of  the  great 
national  highway  system,  one  of  tranq>orta- 
tion's  most  nmssive  public  workB  undertak- 
ings. These  projects  show  that  New  Mexico's 
public  works  annals  were  written  by  men 
and  women  of  vision  and  coiuvge.  It  says 
In  the  Bible,  "and  by  their  works  ye  shall 
know  them."  If  I  may  paraphrase  tonight, 
I  would  say  of  the  character  and  quality  of 
our  public  works  officials  and  engineers  of 
the  past,  "By  their  works  shall  ye  know  the 
builders  of  this  magnificent  nation,  the  men 
and  women  of  vision  and  of  courage,  who 
have  so  weU  served  their  fellow  New  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans  for  these  200  years." 

But  that  Is  the  past.  To  what  future  is  the 
past  prologue?  What  challenges  line  the  hor- 
izon for  engineers  In  public  works? 

Let  me  outline  three  arcEis  of  genuine  con- 
cern that  I  have  as  a  Senator  with  public 
works  responsibility,  and  that  I  think  you 
should  think  about  as  public  works  officials. 
First,  the  whole  area  of  transportation  and 
mobility  for  our  people  and  our  goods  re- 
quires new  approaches.  Secondly,  environ- 
mental standards  and  values  are  going  to  Im- 
pose greater  burdens  upon  whatever  solu- 
tions we  devise  to  public  works  challenges. 
Thirdly,  public  works  has  moved  well  beyond 
the  pure  engineering  state.  It  encompasses 
now  much  of  the  re-vltallzlng  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  much  of  the  rehabilitation  of  urban 
America.  Public  works.  In  its  broadest  and 
best  sense,  offers  hope  for  a  better  life,  IX 
It  meets  the  serloiis  challenges  of  the  next 
30  years. 

Let  me  take  these  three  general  ideas  and 
expand  upon  them.  The  Transportation  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
completed  hearings  on  mass  transit  and  the 
Unified  Transportation  Assistance  Act  in  At- 
lanta two  weeks  ago.  I  was  privileged  to  Join 
with  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  in  con- 
ducting those  hearings.  Here's  what  w©  dis- 
covered. We  discovered  that  In  those  22  cities 
that  have  the  vestiges  of  general  mass  tran- 
sit plans.  It  would  take  $3.S  billion  for  5  years, 
each  year,  to  fund  capital  Improvements 
alone.  That  Is  apart  from  any  subsidies.  And 
remember,  we  are  talking  now  only  about  the 
22  cities  that  have  moved  beyond  the  plan- 
ning and  assessment  stage.  We  are  ignoring 
the  hundreds  of  other  cities  that  could  use  a 
better  transportation  system  and  have  not 
even  moved  into  an  assessment  stage,  yet. 

One  witness  made  the  point  that  when  you 
discuss  mass  transit  for  our  cities,  you  are 
not  talking  about  a  State -by -State  project 
approach,  like  the  highway  system  entailed. 
You  are  talking  about  buUdlng  a  series  of 
Hoover  Dams,  all  with  their  own  peculiari- 
ties and  varying  needs.  That  is.  the  amount 
of  State  funds  needed  for  fuU  mass  transit 
Is  absolutely,  oomplet^y  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  any  city  to  provide. 

As  Important,  the  Atlanta  hearings  re- 
vealed that  rural  America's  road  needs  must 
not  be  Ignored.  In  oiu-  rush  to  help  the  cities, 
and  we  all  realize  they  need  help,  we  must 
not  forget  those  Americans  who  travel  rutted 
roads  each  day.  risking  life  and  limb  among 
the  potholes  and  narrow  bridges  of  the  road- 
ways of  rural  America.  These  needs  must  be 
met  too.  as  we  In  New  Mexico  know  so  well. 

At  stake  In  this  decade,  too,  Is  nothing 
short  of  our  prized  personal  mobility.  It  is 
upon  this  mobUlty  that  this  nation  has 
prospered.  Yet,  our  dependence  upon  crude 
oil  products,  which  are  not  only  tn  short 
supply  now  but  have  a  very  finite  future,  has 
threatened  this  mobility.  Bluntly,  we  will  not 
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be  able  to  rely  upon  crude  oil  products  for 
the  same  variety  of  needs  they  satisfy  now. 
We  must  make  a  choice.  Are  we  going  to  fuel 
our  autos  and  trucks  with  crude  oil  products 
and  our  mass  transit  with  coal  or  electricity, 
and  our  utilities  yet  a  third  way,  or  are  we 
going  to  see  our  growing  dependence  on  crude 
oU  products  eventuaUy  cripple  our  entire  so- 
ciety. As  public  works  specialists,  this  rea- 
soning must  enter  Into  the  decisions  you 
make. 

This  moves  us  to  my  second  point,  the  sec- 
ond new  burden  you  miist  bear  as  you  do  the 
public's  business.  During  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  U.S.  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  held  some  of  the  most  significant  hear- 
ings on  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  our  history. 
These  oversight  hearings  establish  several 
facts  indisputable  by  any  reasonable  man. 

First,  In  our  transition  from  the  past  to 
the  future  we  must  not  allow  either  those 
who  want  production  at  any  cost,  nor  those 
who  oppose  any  production  at  all,  to  hold 
sway.  This  transition  does  not  have  to  be  a 
paralyzing  confrontation  between  the  values 
of  the  producer  and  the  values  of  the  antl- 
producer.  This  transition  can  be  the  chance 
for  a  realistic  appraisal  of  how  Industry  can 
apply  technology  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  environment.  We  must  not 
settle  for  some  plateau  of  environmental 
quality  below  what  our  goal  is,  however. 

Secondly,  this  mobility  I  mentioned  earlier 
is  threatened  by  the  sheer  mass  of  pollution 
It  spews  into  our  air.  Thirdly,  the  costs  to  the 
environment  of  continuing  our  wasteful  en- 
ergy ways  may  be  more  than  we  should  bear 
if  we  vrtsh  to  keep  the  things  that  make  this 
nation  unique.  Lastly,  the  engineers  and  sci- 
entists of  this  nation  have  been  given  a  great 
challenge  by  the  American  people,  both  busi- 
nessmen and  environmentalists:  find  some 
technological  answer  to  this  dilemma  of 
needs. 

I  would  Bti^ect  that  you,  as  engineers  and 
public  works  scientists,  are  uneasily  aware 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  and 
that  most  of  this  change  revolves  around  the 
environment.  It's  no  longer  enough  to  say, 
"we  need  a  road  to  Quemado,  because  It's 
hard  to  get  there  now."  Now  you  must  ques- 
tion whether  people  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
to  Quemado  more  easUy  because  their  pres- 
ence might  ruin  the  assets  that  make  Que- 
mado a  nice  place  to  go.  This  sums  up  the 
need  for  prioritization  not  only  of  needs,  but 
of  ways  to  meet  these  needs.  As  In  the  trans- 
portation example,  I  cited  earlier,  we  must 
decide  not  only  what  form  of  transit  ts  best, 
but  what  fuel  should  be  used  to  power  that 
transit.  We  must  now  decide  whether  build- 
ing a  new  structure  won't  draw  people,  which 
will  require  a  new  road,  which  will  Increase 
pollution  in  the  area,  which  wUl  make  people 
less  willing  to  live  In  that  region,  which  will 
negate  the  idea  of  having  a  structure  built  In 
the  first  place. 

I  suppose  I  could  pontificate  and  simply 
say,  "You  have  bigger  needs  to  consldw  now" 
But,  the  truth  is  that  if  ever  Future  Shock 
as  a  concept  needed  proof,  the  dilemma  of 
our  public  works  offers  It.  You  are  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  a  technology  that  Is  chang- 
ing faster  than  man  can  grasp.  Decisions  you 
make  now  may  be  obsolete  by  the  time  they 
are  realised  In  concrete  and  steel.  And  yet, 
you  must  buUd  now.  today,  those  structures 
of  the  future.  The  fact  that  many  of  you  In 
this  room  have  survived  in  this  game  for 
more  than  20  years  attests  to  your  ability  to 
adapt,  and  yet  in  these  tumultuous  times  a 
public  works  engineer  is  called  upon  to  make 
Judgments  that  no  school,  no  training,  no 
education,  prepared  him  for  fxiUy.  Thus,  It 
is  good  that  In  this  celebration  of  the  pubUc 
works  giants  of  the  past  we  recall  that  200 
years  ago,  our  engineers  did  not  envision  the 
monster  autos  we  have  now,  nor  the  air- 
planes, nor  most  of  the  technological  changes 
that  have  occurred.  But,  somehow,  through 
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vision  and  courage,  they  laid  the  groiindwork 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  20th  Century. 
Your  task  Is  to  lay  groundwork  for  a  21st 
Century  that  will  be  more  different  than  we 
can  imagine.  For  If  Alvln  Toffler's  contention 
U  right,  the  future  of  20  years  from  now  wUl 
be  as  different  from  the  present  as  the  pres- 
ent was  from  the  past  of  100  years  ago. 

I  am  moving  now  Into  my  third  area  of 
general  concern:  that  of  the  future  of  rural 
and  urban  America.  Where  do  the  small 
towns  of  America  fit  In  this  new  future? 
What  Is  the  future  of  the  cities.  As  many  of 
you  know,  advanced  thought  In  both  archi- 
tecture and  city  planning  has  led  to  the  con- 
cept of  huge  "stacked"  cities,  mUes  high.  In 
which  a  person  might  live  and  die  on  a 
"story"  of  his  home  city  much  like  a  person 
would  live  and  die  In  his  home  town  of  birth 
100  years  ago.  These  futurUtio  cities  would 
have  monstrous  air-condltloning  systems 
that  keep  the  environment  at  a  steady  tem- 
perature. A  highly  efficient  waste  disposal 
system  would  prevail.  We  would,  in  essence, 
live  like  so  many  mlUlons  of  ants  in  plush 
anthills.  That  Is  the  thinking  of  some  of  our 
most  widely-published  scenario  writers. 

I  hc^>e  that  most  of  you  feel  Uke  I  do-  such 
a  future  would  be  a  disaster,  it  would  be 
predicated  upon  the  ultimate  de-humanlza- 
tlon  of  our  species.  It  would  evolve  upon  the 
gradual  loss  of  those  Individual  freedoms  we 
all  cherish.  And  it  would  reveal  finally  our 
InabUity  to  use  technology  intelligently  and 
prudently. 

What  Is  to  save  America  from  the  mega- 
polls  of  the  future?  I  believe  it  wUl  be  the 
presence  of  a  viable  alternative.  That  alter- 
native we  can  call,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
rural  America.  And  that's  where  the  real 
challenge  of  the  public  works  men  and 
women  of  the  future  wUl  come.  Can  we  up- 
grade the  pubUc  services  of  small  town 
America  and  help  keep  our  young  people  in 
their  home  towns?  Can  we  Improve  sewage 
systems  so  business  will  re-locate  In  our  rural 
communities?  Can  we  offer  good  water  and 
enough  water,  so  that  otir  little  towns  can 
remain  viable  alternatives  to  the  disaster  of 
the  megapolls? 

There  are  corollaries  to  these  concerns 
The  technology  you  wUl  have  to  master  is 
increasing  rapidly.  We  need  to  spend  more 
money  on  research  and  development  of  new 
public  works  techniques.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  at  Sandla  Labs  they  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  new  tunneling  mode  and  on  a  sew- 
age purifying  system  that  would  use  waste 
radioactive  material  to  clean  up  waste  water 
But,  better  technology  wlU  only  compound 
the  complexities  of  the  decisions  you  all 
have  to  make. 

I  may  have  sounded  a  little  pessimUtlc 
or  overly  concerned  here  tonight.  To  counter- 
act that,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
think  you  are  going  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  next  century.  I  think  that  the  works 
of  the  past  presage  greater  works  in  the  fu- 
tme.  I  have  confidence  that  we  can  work 
together  to  balance  the  environment  with 
the  economy;  research  with  practical  appli- 
cation; rural  with  urban.  We  In  New  Mexico 
and  In  America,  are  lucky  that  it  is  in  large 
to  yoru  that  we  have  entrusted  these  tasks 
For  you  have  a  long  history  of  wisdom.  We 
could  have  not  better  guardians  of  the 
public  interest  than  you— as  your  memorable 
past  demonstrates. 
Iliank  you. 
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portunlty  for  education  is  the  right  of 
every  individual.  Through  my  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
I  have  sought  to  give  effect  to  that 
belief.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satis- 
faction that  I  read  in  the  Dispatch,  one 
of  Hudson  Coimty's  leading  newspapers, 
of  the  graduation  of  Sadie  DeVlllls  from 
a  masters  program  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Too  many  of  our  more  mature  citizens 
have  adopted  the  often  self-defeating 
attitude  that  the  role  of  the  student 
must  always  be  played  by  a  bright-eyed 
youth.  Fortunately.  Mrs.  DeVlllis  has 
not. 

A  graduate  of  West  New  York's 
Memorial  High  School  in  1927,  she  went 
on  to  get  her  bachelor's  degree  from 
Howard  University  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  some  years  ago.  Since  then.  Mrs. 
DeVlllls  gained  the  respect  of  her  com- 
munity, actively  serving  it  as  a  teacher, 
librarian,  and  an  involved  member  of 
the  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church. 

Three  years  ago,  when  a  New  Jersey 
regulation  required  her  to  obtain  a  pro- 
fessional degree  to  continue  as  a  librar- 
ian in  west  New  York,  Mrs.  DeVlllis  did 
not  consider  giving  up  the  work  she 
found  fascinating  and  fulfilling.  She  en- 
tered the  youth-dominated  classrooms 
of  Columbia  and  gave  withness  to  the 
fact  that  a  place  was  there  for  her. 

As  an  example  for  us  all  who  may  tend 
to  define  maturity  as  the  end  of  learn- 
ing, I  now  take  the  opportunity  to  Insert 
Mrs.  William  DeVUlis'  story: 
Librarian  Obaouates:   She  Likes  To  Lxarn 
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wouldn't  even  have  gone  to  the  graduation 
ceremony,  she  said. 

A  North  Carolina  native  Mrs.  DeVlllls  has 
lived  In  West  New  York  for  more  than  50 
years.  A  home  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  her 
husband  can  Indulge  in  his  flahlng  and  pho- 
tography hobbles,  is  now  only  a  dream,  "but 
I'd  absolutely  love  It,"  she  declared. 

All  that  she  Is  certain  of  In  the  future  Is 
that  "things  change."  For  now,  she  hopes 
to  continue  library  work,  and  perhaps  help 
with  plans  of  the  Hudson  Bicentennial  com- 
mittee. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  OP 
COMMUNICATIONS  HONORS  REP- 
RESENTATIVE MURPHY  WITH 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  IN 
COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NrW    JIHSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 


"It's  never  too  late  to  learn"  might  be 
the  motto  of  Mrs.  Sadie  DeVUlls.  a  1927  Me- 
morial High  School  graduate,  who  last  week 
donned  academic  robes  and  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  with  a  master's  degree 
in  library  science. 

For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  Mrs. 
DeVlllls  commuted  to  Columbia  after  a  full 
day  at  her  job  as  a  West  New  York  librarian, 
and  the  crowds  and  the  antiquated  New 
York  City  subways  are  not  her  two  favorite 
remembrances. 

But  Mrs.  DeVlllls,  who  now  specializes  in 
children's  literature,  has  found  library  work 
to  be  fascinating,  and  under  a  state  require- 
ment she  had  to  get  a  professional  degree  to 
remain  at  the  library. 

"A  while  ago"  Mrs.  DeVlllls  graduated  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Howard  University, 
Washington,  DC. 

After  graduation,  she  taught  language  arts 
for  10  years  at  the  Lutheran  school  In  Jersey 
City,  a  private  elementary  school.  Since  then 
she  has  been  a  librarian,  a  church  organist, 
and  a  Junior  accountant  with  the  Inter- 
Church  center  in  New  York  City.  For  years 
she  and  her  husband,  William,  have  been 
active  in  the  Gfethsemane  Baptist  Church. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  HAILS 
SADIE  DeVILLIS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  op- 
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Last  week  amidst  the  book  stacks  of  the 
West  New  York  library,  now  undergoing  ren- 
ovation, her  husband  Bill,  and  West  New 
York  Public  Affairs  Commissioner  Henry 
Lynch  hosted  a  surprise  graduation  party 
for  her.  'It's  all  so  lovely"  she  exclaimed,  sur- 
rounded by  her  co-workers,  flowers  that 
adorned  the  table.  Oazlng  at  the  presents  and 
a  poem  sent  to  Sadie  by  one  of  her  former 
students  was  read  by  her  husband,  who  is 
also  active  In  church  and  civic  organizations 
In  the  town. 

Why  the  swlteh  from  teaching  to  library 
work?  "I  thought  the  change  would  be  good 
for  me,  and  when  there  was  an  opening  1 
sort  of  fell  Into  It,"  laughed  Mrs.  DeVUlls. 

Like  many  people  who  accomplish  much, 
she's  the  last  to  toot  her  own  horn.  "I  hate 
pomp  and  publicity.  If  it  weren't  for  Bill  I 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  an  honor  which 
has   been  conferred   upon   the   distin- 
guished  and   able   Member   from   New 
York,  Representative  John  M.  Mttrphy. 
The  occasion  was  his  receipt  of  an  hon- 
orary master  of  arts  degree  from  the  In- 
ternational  University  of  Communica- 
tions in  Washington.  D.C.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  follows : 
lUC  Honors  REPRESENTAxrvE  Mitrpht  With 
Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  CoMMtTNiCATiONS 
Washington,  DC— The   Founding   Board 
and  Officers  of  the  International  University 
of  Communications  of  Washington,  D.C.  and 
Tokyo  unanimously   voted   to   confer   their 
Honorary  Master  of  Arts  Degree  on  the  New 
York  Congressman. 

Presented  on  May  16  In  the  Education 
Room  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Mur- 
phy was  honored  by  University  Chancellor 
James  W.  Orau  for  his  contribution  to  con- 
temporary conununlcations.  Orau  said,  "Con- 
gressman Murphy  has  been  a  constructive 
critic  of  violence  and  sex  on  network  tele- 
vision, network  profiteering  and  has  been 
strong  on  local  programming,  educational 
television  and  extension  of  services  through 
cable  TV  and  translation  of  English  programs 
for  ethnic  viewers. 

Others  presented  with  honorary  degrees 
as  Master  of  Arts  were:  Chet  Huntley  (post- 
humous); Author  Fraydun  Manocherlan, 
Founder  of  the  Manocherian-Robblns  Foun- 
dation for  Highway  Safety;  Charles  B.  Llpsen, 
Vice  President,  National  Cable  Television  As- 
socUtlon;  Ralph  Turner,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Liaison  for  Navy  Contract  Pro- 
curement; and  Mrs.  AdeUe  Fant. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Davles,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  I.U.C,  who  presided  over  the  cere- 
mony made  these  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
University's  Pounder,  Dr.  Robert  Hllllard: 
"As  Founder  of  I.U.C.  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
of  yet  another  step  toward  the  University's 
goal  of  serving  the  needs  of  the  world 
through  communications  in  taking  the  class, 
room  into  the  world  and  the  world  Into  the 
classroom. 

The  University  recognizes  that  education 
for  the  good  of  society  Involves  the  dedicated 
humanistic  use  of  all  forms  of  communica- 
tions in  all  professional,  business  and  public 
service  fields. 

Todays  ceremony  is  one  recognition  of  that 
kind  of  dedication." 

All  media  and  combinations  of  media  are 
used  as  bases  for  solving  critical  human 
problems.  Including  television,  radio,  film, 
print,  the  performing  arte,  the  plastic  arte, 
architecture,  computers,  satellites  and.  most 
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;ominunlca- 
In  Industry. 


Important,     person -to- person 
tlons  with  working  professionals 

Subject  areas  for  this  gradujte  level  In- 
stitution Include:  Politics,  Econdmlcs,  Social 
Anthropology,  Law,  Business  aid  Industry. 
Labor,  BlologlcaJ  Sciences.  Phy3l»l  Sciences. 
Phlloeophy  (ethics,  aesthetics) , 
Education.  Health  and  Environ  nent,  Asian 
Studies,  African  Studies,  Lat  xi-Amertcan 
Studies,  Western  European  Studies,  Eastern 
European  Studies.  Pacific  Ariea 
North  American  Studies. 

Other  Subject  and  Media  Ar^as  that  will 
be  offered  by  the  University  JKcordlng  to 
Grau  are:  Environmental  Repo|tlng,  Labor 
Relations,  Govemment-Bfoadc»st  License 
"White  Papers",  Discrimination  and  Cfinsor- 
Bhlp,  The  Narcotics  Laws  and  IJoiimallsm. 
Bicentennial  Projects  for  Government,  and 
Industry  from  a  Communlcatlobs  Point  of 
View,  Content  of  Children's  TV  Programfi, 
Women  and  Communications,  Plubllc  Access 
and  Broadcast  License  Application  Super- 
vision will  be  offered  to  worthy]  community 
groups.  Many  of  these  projects  will  be  de- 
veloped with  the  advice  and  ruldance  of 
I.U.C.'s  distinguished  Board  ^f  Sponsors 
which  Include:  Bucltmlnster  Puller,  Donald 
H.  McGannon,  L.  F.  Tljmstra.  William  Friday, 
and  Yoehlnon  Maeda. 


SOL  MARKS  RETIRES 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 


or    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  May  29, 


REPRESEl  TATIVES 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Mr.  Sol  Marks,  District  Director  of  the 
New  York  District,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  retired  after  a 
distinguished  career  of  Government  serv- 
ice. It  was  my  privilege  to  wotk  with  Sol 
Marks  during  the  past  14  yqars  and  to 
experience  firsthand  his  ab^ity  to  ad- 
minister In  a  compassionate  aiid  efficient 
manner  the  Immigration  lafws  of  our 
Nation. 

Sol  Marks  imderstood  the  iJroblems  of 
his  field  because  he  took  the  time  to  talk 
to  people.  He  was  always  available  to  an- 
swer a  question,  to  meet  with  public  of- 
ficials or  the  press,  to  help  a  flamlly  con- 
cerned about  reuniting  loved  lones,  or  to 
help  his  colleagues  Improve  tl^e  adminis- 
trative machinery  at  the  U.Sl  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  all  miss  Sol 
Marks  whose  brilliant  record  spealcs  for 
itself.  I  want  to  take  this  oppprtvmlty  to 
wish  him  well  on  his  retlrem^t  and  en- 
joyment during  the  next  period  of  his 
life.  I  am  placing  in  the  Recprb  at  this 
point  the  text  of  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  20, 1974,  edition  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  which  contains  a 
brief  review  of  Sol  Maries'  achievements 
in  public  service: 

[From  the  Long  Island  (N.'S.)  Preas, 

May  20,  1974J 

iMMTCaATioN  Cmxr  Heads  fob  C  JtrwTBT  Lite 

After  40  years  with  the  VS.  jnmlgratlon 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Ne;r  York  Dis- 
trict Director  Sol  Marks  has  decided  to  retire. 

Marks,  60,  a  Long  Beach  resldsnt,  will  re- 
tire next  Friday. 

Marks  was  unavailable  yesterdj  ly  to  discuss 
his  retirement.  But  Chief  Jujge  William 
FllegeUnan,  who  described  hlmse^  as  a  long- 
time friend,  aald  the  decision  was.  based  solely 
on  Marks'  desire  to  participate  In  physical 
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activities  such  as  swimming,  golf  and  Jogging 
while  he  Is  In  good  physical  condition. 

Fllegelman  also  said  Marks  Intends  to  be 
active  In  civic  affairs  in  his  home  community. 

During  his  three  years  as  bead  of  the 
New  York  Region,  Marks  initiated  expedited 
hearings,  permitting  a  single  officer  to  com- 
plete ae  many  as  100  cases  per  day.  He  also 
selected  the  first  female  criminal  Investigator 
in  the  Immigration  aervlce  ae  well  as  the  first 
female  immigration  Inspector  to  board  ships 
and  inspect  passengers. 

The  period  was  also  marked  by  a  con- 
troversial series  of  mass  raids  at  such  places 
as  Queens  subway  sitatlons  in  which  Illegal 
aliens  were  roxinded  up  and  deported.  Lead- 
ers of  the  alien  groups  contended  the  raids 
were  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  but 
Marks  d^ended  the  tactic  as  the  only  feasi- 
ble way  for  his  undermanned  agency  to  deal 
with  widespread  illegal  immigration. 

General  Leonard  Chapman  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nattirallzatlon  Commlselon  will 
chooee  Marks'  successor.  If  an  appointment 
Is  not  made  by  next  Friday,  Marks'  deputy, 
Maurice  F.  Klley,  will  serve  as  acting  director. 
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REAR  ADM.  JOHN  P.  CHASE  AD- 
DRESSES MARITIME  INSTITUTE 
OP  TECHNOLOGY  AND  GRADUATE 
STUDIES 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PENH-STLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Recoro  a  presentation 
given  to  the  Maritime  Training  Advisory 
Board  on  April  17,  1974,  at  the  Maritime 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Graduate 
Studies,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Rear  Adm. 
John  D.  Chase,  Commander  of  Military 
Sealift  Command. 

The  presentation  has  been  cleared  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  text  of  Admiral  Chase's  presenta- 
tion follows: 

Address   by   Rear  Adm.   John  D.   Chase 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  given  an  op- 
IDortunity  to  address  this  audience — com- 
posed as  it  is  of  both  outstanding  leaders 
In  the  field  of  maritime  labor,  and  acknowl- 
edged experts  In  maritime  education. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  wonderful  school.  In  my 
visits  here,  I  am  continually  impressed  by 
the  overall  facilities — and  somewhat  awed 
by  the  Maritime  Institute's  use  of  Elmula- 
tors  In  its  training  of  merchant  mariners. 

Many  of  you  are  very  much  Involved  in 
such  training.  You  are  aware  of  both  exist- 
ing training  needs  and  the  fact  that  modem 
teclinlques  and  equipment  can  develop  high- 
er level  skills  In  leas  time  than  traditional 
classroom  experiences. 

The  real  purpose  of  complex  and  costly 
simulators  is  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  men  who  go  to  sea  in  our 
nation's  merchant  ships.  That  being  the  case, 
I  would  like  to  center  my  remarks  on  the 
abilities  and  performance  of  the  men  and 
ships  who  make  such  a  vital  contribution  to 
their  fellow  man. 

I  have  a  great  admiration  for  all  our  men — 
Navy  and  merchant  marine — who  go  to  sea, 
and  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  own  career  at 
sea.  Because  of  my  experience,  I  know  full- 
well — first  hand — alxjut  the  hardships,  the 
dangers  and  the  responsibilities  which  are 
Inherent  to  the  seagoing  profession.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  training  Is  vital  to  the  pter- 
formance  of  those  who  are  part  of  the  sea- 


faring profession,  for  only  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated men  can  meet  and  master  the  many 
challenges  faced  at  sea. 

Ships  have  always  been  Important  to  U.S. 
security.  Ships  have  played  a  vital  role  in 
the  writing  of  U.S.  history,  beginning  with 
those  undersized  spit  kits  which  brought  the 
first  colonists  to  American  shores.  Ships  also 
supplied  the  colonists,  many  of  whom  died 
when  ships  were  delayed  because  of  bad 
weather,  or  were  lost  at  sea. 

But  ships  live  only  through  the  person  of 
their  crews,  particularly  their  masters.  Ship 
captains  are  prominent  In  the  pages  which 
record  VS.  history. 

Challenges  faced  by  masters  and  crews  of 
ships  in  the  early  days  of  America  were  pri- 
marily those  exerted  by  the  forces  of  nature. 
Other  dangers — which  could  and  did  In- 
fluence both  decisions  and  actions — were 
those  which  man  generally  associates  with 
the  unknown.  To  meet  those  challenges,  early 
seafarers  relied  on  their  own  skills,  past  ex- 
perience, their  courage,  and  their  stamina. 

In  the  main  early  seafarers  were  successful. 
However,  many  ships  were  lost,  and  many 
lives  as  well.  As  the  country  developed,  the 
merchant  marine  also  grew  In  both  size  and 
Importance.  A  new  and  different  challenge 
to  the  skills  and  enterprise  of  ship  masters 
and  crews  emerged,  while  the  basic  challenge 
of  the  sea,  of  course,  remained. 

A  new  challenge  stemmed  from  the  need 
to  compete  commercially  with  ships  and 
crews  of  other  nations,  to  make  a  profit. 
Diiring  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury our  American  merchant  marine  sailed 
the  seas  of  the  world,  and  prospered.  U.S. 
ship  designs,  typified  by  the  development  of 
the  renowned  Clipper  ships,  our  seafarers' 
"try  ail  ports."  and  the  courage  to  hoist  more 
canvas  in  the  continuing  quest  for  speed,  en- 
abled the  VS.  merchant  marine  to  set  a 
standard  for  aU  to  meet. 

However,  for  the  last  century  conditions 
in  oxir  mercliant  marine  have  been  different. 
For  over  100  years  we  have  been  really  strong 
only  when  the  merchant  marine  was  required 
for  national  defense.  The  massive  fleet  built 
for  service  in  World  War  II — wlUch  has  de- 
clined so  dramatically — is  only  the  most 
prominent  among  similar  examples.  With 
that  change  In  emphasis,  yet  another  chal- 
lenge to  our  mariners  emerged — the  need  to 
meet  the  perils  of  war,  and  to  support  oxir 
nation's  military  forces  In  combat. 

Their  response  has  been  superlative. 

Merchant  ships  and  merchant  seamen  were 
Involved  in  the  war  effort  even  before  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  They  helped  England  and  her 
Allies  battle  German  forces  by  supplying  am- 
munition, weapons,  fuel  and  other  supplies 
so  critically  needed.  Many  merchant  seamen 
lost  their  lives — and  many  merchant  ships 
were  damaged  and  sunk. 

As  early  as  1939,  convoys  of  46-60  ships 
were  making  the  trans-Atlantic  nin.  Need- 
less to  say,  many  ships  were  old,  mechani- 
cally unreliable,  and  offered  easy  targets  for 
marauding  submarines.  Short  legged  de- 
stroyer escorts  designed  for  coastal  duty,  were 
not  able  to  cross  the  Atlantic  without  refuel- 
ing— and  merchant  tankers  provided  fuel  en- 
route,  doing  so  both  over  the  stem  and 
alongside. 

VS.  fighting  ships  began  escorting  mer- 
chant ships  as  early  as  September  1941.  In 
one  convoy  that  month.  Slow  Convoy  48, 
fifty  ships  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle  Into  the  Atlantic.  Their  problems  were 
typical.  Eleven  ships  straggled,  vmable  to 
keep  up  in  the  bad  weather  which  was  en- 
countered. Inching  along  at  a  seven  knot 
speed,  the  convoy  had  only  four  Corvette 
escorts.  Some  400  miles  south  of  Iceland  SC 
48  was  attacked  by  German  subs.  Three  ships 
were  torpedoed  and  sunk  the  flrst  night.  Two 
more  vanished  in  a  second  attack  and  an- 
other four  in  a  third  assault.  Two  Corvettes 
also  were  sunk. 

ClvUian  manned  ships  also  lacked  weapons 
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to  protect  themselves  against  either  sub- 
marines or  aircraft.  Not  until  November  1941 
was  the  Navy  able  to  provide  guns — and  these 
were  generally  30  or  50  caliber  weapons — 
with  only  a  few  more  effective  three-lnchers 
available.  In  November  arming  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  began — but  at  a  rate  of  only  100 
a  month.  And  weapons  had  to  be  divided 
among  U.S.,  Polish,  Danish,  Dutch,  Norwegian 
and  other  allied  ships. 

In  1942  more  than  360  U.S.  flag  merchant 
ships  were  sunk.  Before  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1945  we  were  to  lose  almost  700  ships. 
More  devastating  was  the  loss  of  merchant 
mariners.  Some  5,600  were  killed  or  missing 
In  action  during  World  War  n.  Proportion- 
ately, merchant  seamen  suffered  more  casual- 
ties than  did  the  combined  armed  services. 

Importance  of  the  sea  lifeline  which  mer- 
chant seamen  maintained  was  highlighted  by 
General  Marshall  in  a  letter  to  Admiral  King. 

He  said  that  "loss  by  submarines  off  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  in  the  Caribbean 
threaten  our  entire  war  effort."  Noting  that 
17  of  the  71  ships  allocated  to  the  military 
In  July  1942  htul  been  sunk,  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  fleet  had  been  lost,  and 
that  tanker  sinkings  averaged  3.5  per  cent 
per  month,  he  made  this  grim  prediction: 

"I  am  fearful  that  another  month  or  two 
of  this  will  cripple  our  means  of  transport 
so  that  we  will  be  unable  to  bring  sufficient 
men  and  planes  to  bear  against  the  enemy 
in  critical  theaters  to  exercise  a  determin- 
ing influence  on  the  war." 

At  that  time  the  South  Florida  coast  was 
known  as  "Torpedo  Junction. "  The  Dela- 
ware-New Jersey  Canal  was  "Gasoline 
Alley."  Ships  were  sunk  In  full  sight  of 
bathers  on  the  beaches — and  the  coasts 
were  littered  with  the  hulks  of  those  who 
managed  to  beach  before  sinking. 

Even  more  fearful  was  the  legendary  run 
to  Murmansk.  The  approaches  to  North 
Russia  were  known  to  merchant  seamen  as 
"Bomb  Alley."  Here  often  unarmed  mer- 
chant ships  were  attacked  by  German  sub- 
marines, by  German  fighters  and  bombers, 
and  by  enemy  fighting  ships. 

On  that  North  Russia  route  to  Murmansk, 
only  one  of  llO  convoyed  ships  was  lost  prior 
to  the  summer  solstice  of  1942.  Then,  how- 
ever. Hitler  was  so  confident  of  victory  over 
Russia  that  he  strengthened  his  forces  in 
Norwegian  waters. 

In  April,  May  and  June  of  1942,  110  ships 
left  VS.  ports  for  Murmansk — carrying  826 
thousand  tons  of  cargo.  Only  44  of  the  origi- 
nal 110  ships  made  it  to  Murmansk,  deliver- 
ing 300  thousand  tons  of  vitally  needed  sup- 
plies. 

Typical  was  Convoy  PQ  16.  Beginning  on 
May  25,  it  came  under  attack  for  six  con- 
secutive days.  Packs  of  submarines  nipped 
at  the  convoy's  heels  in  waves.  While  the 
subs  lurked  l>eneath  the  surface,  unseen  but 
deadly  fighter  planes,  bomtters  and  torpedo 
firing  aircraft  zeroed  in  on  their  slow-mov- 
ing targets. 

Only  11  of  33  ships  In  that  convoy  made  it. 
More  than  123,000  tons  of  cargo  were  lost. 
Only  66,000  tons  were  delivered  Thirteen 
hundred  survivors  were  rescued  from  the 
waters — even  while  remaining  ships  were 
under  fire.  Almost  600  of  those  rescued  were 
American  seamen. 

Living  condition*  aboard  World  War  n 
ships  were  not  "first  class"  either.  Hot  bunk- 
ing was  a  usual  practice,  with  crews  often 
sleeping  in  their  life  Jackets.  Working  hours 
were  long,  and  dangers  great.  However,  a 
slogan  carried  on  the  masthead  of  one  union 
paper  was  typical  of  the  spirit  and  ability 
of  the  merchant  marine.  It  read  "Keep  "Em 
Sailing." 

U.S.  seamen  did  Just  that.  Some  men  were 
rescued  several  times  from  ships  sunk  from 
under  them.  One  classic  example  is  John 
Stanlzewski,  a  union  seaman,  who  had  10 
shlp>s  knocked  out  from  under  him  in  two 
wars.  But  he  kept  coming  back. 
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Harold  Harper  is  another  name  you  may 
not  be  familiar  with.  But  he  survived  six 
torpedoings.  After  each  rescue  he  Joined 
another  ship's  crew.  One  other  example  is 
typical  of  the  bravery  of  merchant  mariners. 
Too  young  to  Join  any  of  the  military  serv- 
ices, Nick  Hoogendam  Joined  a  merchant  ship 
crew.  His  ship  was  torpedoed  and  this  youth 
spent  83  days  on  a  life  raft  before  being  res- 
cued. He  too  went  back  to  sea. 

The  record  of  all  unions  was  magnificent. 
Strikes  were  prohibited.  Merchant  seamen 
were  trained  in  great  numt>ers — vrtth  union 
assistance.  And  commercial  seamen  didn't 
sit  back  and  wait  for  Navy  armed  guards  to 
protect  them.  They  learned  to  man  the  guns 
once  they  were  installed  aboard  merchant 
ships.  They  were  the  ones  who  often  went 
into  the  water  to  rescue  a  comrade  adrift — 
or  even  an  enemy  crewman  whose  ship  had 
been  sunk. 

Now  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
entering  a  new  era.  The  post-war  decline  has 
been  drastic  indeed. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  had  an 
active  merchant  fleet  of  3,665  vessels.  Today 
that  fleet  consists  of  574  ships.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II  there  were  more  than  165,000 
seagoing  Jobs.  Today  less  than  26,000  jobs  are 
available. 

Today,  our  merchant  fleet  carries  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  our  nation's  foreign  trade.  Put 
another  way,  foreign  flag  ships  move  more — 
about  95  per  cent  of  our  cargo.  Included 
are  large  percentages  of  the  strategic  mate- 
rials we  must  have  to  fuel  our  technology, 
bauxite,  tin,  chromium,  ores  and  oil. 

By  way  of  contrast,  flag  ships  of  many  other 
nations  carry  30  to  60  per  cent  of  their  coun- 
tries' trade.  We  must  improve  our  capabil- 
ity— and  our  competitive  position. 

But  the  picture  is  not  all  dark.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  least  85  merchant  ships  were  un- 
der construction  or  on  order.  They  total  al- 
most 6  million  deadweight  tons,  and  the  or- 
ders represent  an  investment  of  more  than 
$3.4  billion.  Included  are  64  tankers,  12  In- 
termodal  carriers,  7  dry  bulk  ships  and  2  spe- 
cial type  vessels. 

Already,  we  lead  the  world  In  the  container 
ship  field.  We  also  operate  barge  carriers  such 
as  the  LASH  and  Seabee.  On  the  order  books 
are  several  roll-on,  roll-off  ships. 

Construction  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  will 
create  a  need  for  approximately  35  new 
tankers — up  to  150,000  deadweight  tons.  One 
recent  study  predicted  a  200  per  cent  increase 
in  total  trade  tonnage  by  the  year  2000. 

Much  of  the  impetus  is  the  result  of  trade 
increases,  and  growing  awareness  of  the  vital 
role  a  merchant  marine  plays  in  maintaining 
economic  and  mUitary  security.  That  aware- 
ness Is  why  this  administration  has  set  a 
goal — ^movement  of  at  least  17  per  cent  of  our 
trade  in  U.S.  ships  in  the  near  future.  It  also 
is  why  Congress  passed  the  administration 
backed  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  which 
encourages  the  building  of  new  ships. 

As  we  move  forward,  we  are  faced  with  at 
least  two  new  types  of  challenge  to  the  mas- 
ters and  crews  of  merchant  ships.  Both  might 
be  categorized  as  "environmental."  The  first 
has  to  do  with  the  Internal  envlroiunent. 

Obviously,  to  secure  cargo  and  make  a 
profit  a  mercliant  ship  has  to  be  competitive. 
Today,  however,  a  maritime  Industry  is  capi- 
tal Intensive.  In  the  past  It  was  labor  Inten- 
sive. Millions  of  dollars  now  are  required  to 
build  a  ship— with  many  other  millions 
needed  to  maintain  shipyard  capability.  Mil- 
lions more  are  poured  into  construction  of 
port  facilities,  barge  marshalling  areas,  and 
development  of  cargo  handling  systems. 
Barges  and  containers  require  heavy  Invest- 
ments, as  do  trailers,  tractors  and  other  ele- 
ments of  emerging  intermodal  systems.  And 
good  traffic  management  and  control  requires 
communications — and  computers.  All  are 
coetly. 

To  be  competitive.  In  view  of  the  heavy 
Investment,  personnel  management  must  be 
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Improved.  Crew  size  Is  a  paramount  factor 
in  determining  ship  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency. Ships  must  be  kept  at  sea  for  port- 
time  is  non-productive,  non-revenue-produc- 
ing. 

All  of  these  factors  challenge  masters  and 
crevre,  as  do  working  conditions.  On  big  ships 
which  spend  little  time  in  port,  and  which 
are  equipped  with  automated  systems  of 
many  types,  the  old  comraderle  of  the  sea 
Is  somewhat  diluted.  Crewmen  may  go  from 
watch  to  a  dining  hall  where  they  pop  a 
prepared  frozen  food  into  a  microwave  oven 
and  cook  their  own  meals,  and  then  on  to 
their  sleeping  quarters.  With  bigger  and 
bigger  ships  and  smaller  and  smaller  crews, 
there  is  more  and  more  Isolation. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  new  or  in- 
creased external  environmental  challenge — 
the  obvious  ecological  challenge. 

Ships  have  a  potential  to  damage  earth's 
environment.  One  example  Is  the  case  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon.  She  spilled  more  than  100,- 
000  gallons  of  oil  after  she  ran  aground  off 
the  Southwest  Coast  of  England.  Results  In- 
cluded the  death  of  thousands  of  birds, 
probably  millions  of  fish,  and  the  contami- 
nation of  beaches  along  the  coastline. 

In  the  United  States,  Arizona  Standard  and 
Oregon  Standard  collided  off  San  Francisco 
hart>or  in  1971.  In  Canada  the  tanker  Arrow 
ran  aground  on  the  Cerebus  Rock  In  Nova 
Scotia.  In  April  1972  Silver  Castle  collided 
in  a  fog  with  a  cargo  ship  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
spilling  18,000  tons  of  crude  oil  into  the 
sea.  Nineteen  lives  were  lost  in  that  collision. 

There  are  many  more  examples  such  as 
the  collision  of  a  container  ship  with  an  an- 
chored tanker  off  Staten  Island  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  And  I  might  mention  SS  Yorkmar 
which  tried  to  go  through  a  draw  bridge — in 
the  fog,  whUe  the  bridge  was  down.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  container  ship  had  steering 
problems.  In  the  second,  communications  be- 
tween the  bridge  tender  and  the  ship  were 
out. 

In  ship  operations,  the  potential  for  de- 
struction always  will  be  great.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  there  were  more  than  3,000  mishaps. 
Involving  6,000  vessels.  More  than  19  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  pollutants  were  dximped 
into  the  sea. 

MSC  is  no  exception.  Recently  USNS  Pen- 
dleton ran  aground  on  Triton  Island — and 
had  to  be  written  off.  A  few  years  ago,  an 
open  valve  aboard  an  MSC  ship  resulted  in 
an  oil  spill  In  the  New  York  area.  Naturally, 
the  oil  found  its  way  to  Coney  Island 
beaches — at  the  height  of  the  season. 

Recognizing  that  errors  will  occur,  and  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  we  must  nevertheless 
strive  for  perfection.  We  must  make  ships 
safer,  communications  better,  men  more 
aware  of  the  destructive  potential  of  acci- 
dents. 

Lives  are  at  stake.  And  thousands  of  peo- 
ple will  be  affected  by  oil  spills,  by  breakup 
of  ships,  by  loss  of  valuable  cargo,  by  loss  of 
substantial  Investments  In  ships  and  ship 
systems. 

Among  the  mishaps  in  1972,  were  200  colli- 
sons  while  docking  or  undocklng,  24  colli- 
sions In  fog,  and  more  than  500  collisions 
with  piers  or  bridges.  There  were  also  many 
fires  at  sea,  groundings,  capsizing,  and  mate- 
riel failures. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  such  statistics. 
We  must  do  better.  We  can  do  better.  And 
many  of  the  answers  He  In  the  reason  you 
have  been  meeting  here — m  Improvement  of 
training  of  merchant  seamen. 

Training  Is  our  best  means  of  forestalling 
both  tragedies  at  sea  and  dollar  consuming 
minor  accidents.  The  training  offered  must 
be  continuing,  must  be  realistic,  and  must 
be  compatible  with  current  ships  and  sys- 
tems. Development  of  skills  and  realistic  mo- 
tivations demand  maximum  use  of  the  best 
techniques  and  equipment  available.  Simula- 
tors are  literally  worth  their  weight  In  gold — 
to  the  student,  the  seamen,  the  ship  owner 
and  operator.   (Simulators  accelerate  train- 
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Ing.)  Only  simulators  have  the  capability  of 
putting  a  student  In  a  realistic  situation.  He 
learns  by  doing,  Just  as  he  wou  d  at  sea. 

We  have  seen,  then,  at  least  five  challenges 
arise  to  confront  the  mastera  find  crews  of 
the  ships  of  our  merchant  marine.  The  basic 
challenge  of  the  sea  exists  tod&y  just  as  It 
did  In  the  days  of  exploration  iind  coloniza- 
tion. The  statistics  on  ship  Incidents  and 
lives  lo3t  at  sea  are  a  clear  indication  that  the 
sea  Is  a  harsh  taskmaster. 

The  challenge  to  be  commercUUy  competi- 
tive exists  today  Just  as  It  did  wben  the  clip- 
per ships  saUed  Into  ports  all  around  the 
world.  The  challenge  of  responsiveness  to 
military  requirements  and  of  performance 
under  combat  conditions  is  als)  of  extreme 
Importance  today  because  of  ;he  absolute 
dependence  of  VS.  military  pover  on  seallft 
which  has  been  demonstrated  in  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  Korea,  Vletnai,  and  many 
minor  contingencies. 

The  challenge  at  the  envlronlnent  within 
the  ship  differs  from  the  days  oi,  Iron  men  In 
wooden  ships,  but  the  new  psychological  de- 
mands placed  on  merchant  mariners  are  very 
real  and  very  exacting.  The  challenge  of  the 
external  environment  Is  critical  because  of 
the  growing  potential  of  mercl^nt  ships  to 
critically  Injure  the  ecology  of  tie  sea. 

We  will  meet  these  contlnulnjg  challenges 
and  perhaps  others.  In  the  futuife  as  we  have 
done  In  the  past.  In  closing  I  would  like  to 
pay  at  least  passing  tribute  k>  the  asset 
which  has  been  foremost  in  our  lability  to  do 
so — the  skill,  dedication  and  heroism  of  our 
merchant  sailors.  | 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  recent  examples. 
Last  year  the  American  merchant  marine 
seamanship  trophy  was  bestowei  upon  Cap- 
tain George  HoUlnger,  master  of  Pacific  Par 
East  Lines'  Japan  Bear.  | 

He  and  his  crew  rescued  32  Koreans  whoso 
vessel  was  sinking  In  the  Eastl  China  Sea. 
They  demonstrated  skilled  seaiianshlp  and 
great  courage  In  battling  high  seis  and  heavy 
winds  to  rescue  the  Korean  seanten. 

In  1972  the  same  award  was  fcresented  to 
Captain  Carl  Holmes,  master  of  States  Steam- 
ship Company's  SS  Montana.  He  imd  his  crew 
demonstrated  the  same  type  of  performance 
In  braving  16-foot  seas  to  rescue  |19  survivors 
of  a  Danish  ship  In  the  North  Atlantic. 

We  have  similar  examples  in  MSC  ships. 
Last  fall  USN8  HuntsvUle  was  awarded  a 
distinguished  sea  rescue  award  fo  r  the  rescue 
of  twelve  survivors  of  a  burning  ship  off 
Puerto  Rico.  Her  master  Capt.  O.  C.  KruU 
recently  commanded  Taluga  wheto  that  MSC 
manned  oiler  stood  first  among  the  oilers  of 
the  Seventh  Pleet  and  he  will  coifamand  Mls- 
pllUon  this  summer  when  she  Transfers  to 
MSC  control  I 

USNS  Hayes,  an  MSC  oceanogi'aphlc  ship, 
also  was  Involved  In  a  recent  r^cue  after  a 
Greek  freighter  had  caught  flri  and  been 
abandoned.  Working  In  darkn^,  In  heavy 
seas,  Hayes'  crewmen  saved  foi  men  and 
women  from  Eurygenes  who  weii  struggling 
for  their  lives  to  the  water.  For  that  rescue. 
Captain  Jacques  Crampon  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  American  merchant  marine 
seamanship  trophy.  I 

In  another  Instance,  T7SNS  Nor*alk,  a  mis- 
sile resupply  ship,  rescued  thre^  men  from 
their  sinking  yacht  off  Bermudk.  All  were 
from  the  DC.  area.  One  was  a  Department  of 
Labor  employee.  I  mention  that  felnce  I  un- 
derstand we  have  some  Labor  Department 
representatives  to  the  audience.    ' 

Typical  of  individual  heroes  arq  2nd  Officer 
Kenneth  Carlson  and  Seaman  J»n  Davis  of 
S3  American  Ranger.  Both  men  jiunped  toto 
the  sea  to  rescue  the  capaln  of  a  poundertog 
Canadian  vessel.  He  and  his  creM»  had  evac- 
uated their  ship  off  the  Bermuda  coast. 
While  others  were  pulled  aboard,  the  captain 
was  pitched  out  of  his  ship's  worfcboat  as  it 
careened  alongside  American  Ranker.  Carlson 
and  Davis  risked  their  own  llveii  to  save  a 
fellow  merchant  martoer.  For  th«lr  heroism. 
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both  were  awarded  merchant  martoe  meri- 
torious service  medals. 

I  could  list  many  more,  for  the  list  is  long. 
But,  these  are  typical  examples — not  uncom- 
mon feats.  That  is  why  I  am  so  proud  of 
American  seamen.  That  is  why  I  am  so  con- 
fident that  the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  wUl  conttoue  to  overcome  chal- 
lenges and  obstacles  and  will  enable  our 
merchant  marine  to  continue  to  serve  our 
country  with  ability,  with  strength,  and  with 
honor. 


May  29,  1974. 
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HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   MAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Report  newsletter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  recently  reported 
on  a  factfinding  mission  which  returned 
from  Vietnam  a  short  time  ago.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  findings  of  the  mission 
should  be  shared  with  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
Members  of  the  mission  included,  simong 
others,  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Crani:),  Richard  W.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Young  Re- 
publicans, Ambassador  Elbridge  Dur- 
brow,  director  of  the  Freedom  Studies 
Center,  and  James  Cary,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Copley  Press.  The 
mission  was  headed  by  Ambassador  John 
Moore  Allison,  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  I 
would  like  to  include  some  excerpts  from 
the  Washington  Report: 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  tightening  their 
belts  and  learning  to  live  with  less,  a  great 
deal  less.  To  survive,  they  need  continued 
help.  Just  as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
needed  help  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of 
World  War  II  and  to  rebuild  their  defenses 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 
Charges  that  South  Vietnam,  with  U.  S. 
financial  and  technical  support,  has  become 
a  "police  state"  are  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  South  Vietnam's  122.000-man  national 
police  force  has  the  function  of  preserving 
law  and  order  In  both  the  cities  and  the 
countryside:  It  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
government's  efforts  to  provide  greater  safety 
and  security  against  terrorist  attack,  kid- 
napping, assassination,  and  sabotage.  Since 
its  reorganization  In  1971.  it  has  become  an 
Increasingly  efficient  force  in  securing  areas 
that  before  were  easy  prey  to  guerrilla  raids, 
infiltration  and  totlmldatlon.  By  its  nature, 
this  fight  against  subversion  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  some  abuses.  But  there  Is  a 
definite  effort  to  improve  procedures  and 
safeguard  individual  rights. 

Far  from  being  a  secret  police  device  to 
oppress  the  populace,  as  charged  by  critics, 
the  new  computer  system  is  used  primarily 
to  curb  crime  and  enforce  the  law.  Jtist  as 
In  most  advanced  countries,  Including  the 
U.  S.  And  through  frequent  checking  of  ID. 
cards,  the  South  Vietnamese  police  are  able 
to  spot  lawbreakers  as  well  as  enemy  agents, 
thereby  preventing  large-scale  infiltration  of 
highly-trained  saboteurs,  sappers  and  spies 
into  the  cities  such  as  occurred  during  the 
'68  Tet  offensive. 

Charges  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
errunent  has  Jailed  tens,  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  "political  prisoners"  aire  In 
variance  with  the  facts.  The  U.  S.  Embassy 
placed  the  total  capacity  of  South  Vietnam's 


prison  and  detention  system  at  51,941  as  of 
December  31,  1972.  The  total  prison  occu- 
pancy  on  that  date  was  43,717,  and  less  since 
then. 

The  Embassy  said  that  its  survey  "conclu- 
sively refutes  the  widely-spread  charge  that 
South  Vietnam  government  Jails  hold  '300,000 
political  prisoners."  "  And  it  found  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons had  been  Jailed  solely  for  their  political 
opposition  to  the  present  government. 

There   were,   of   course,   many   other   im- 
pressions of  South  Vietnam  and  Its  people, 
gatoed  through  hours  of  observation,  conver- 
sation and  close  study.  Militarily,  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  cautiously  optimistic  about 
their  ability  to  withstand  any  new  North 
Vietnamese  offensive,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Paris  Agreements  did   not  require  the 
100,000  odd  North  Vietnamese  forces  to  the 
South  to  go  North  and  despite  the  continued 
infiltration    of   Hanoi's    troops    (130,000   by 
conservative   estimate),    tanks    (some   600), 
long-range  artillery  and  rockets,  and  anti- 
aircraft  batteries   plus    the    Installation   of 
twelve  airfields,  a  new  highway  complex  and 
a  major  oil  pipeline — all  wlthto  the  South 
Vietnamese  border.  The  South  Vietnamese 
thus  far  have  been  able  to  beat  back  fierce 
probtog  attacks,  some  supported  by  Soviet- 
made  tanks,  to  vulnerable  border  areas  to 
the  Central   Highlands   and   along   the   ap- 
proaches to  Saigon.  And  as  yet  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  have  failed  to  con- 
quer a  single   provtoclal   capital  or  signifi- 
cant population  center.  If  anyone  doubts  still 
the  courage  and  fighttog  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  blnh  si,  or  GI,  he  should  walk 
through   what  remains   of   Quang   Trl,   the 
northernmost  provtoclal  capital,  as  did  mem- 
bers of  the  fact-flndtog  mission.  Not  a  struc- 
ture remains.  Yet,  amid  the  Jagged  shards  of 
concrete  and   twisted   steel,  soldiers  of  the 
ARVN   1st  Division  and   crack   Marine   and 
Ranger  units  hold  foxholes  and  gunposts  aind 
fiy  their  red-and-yellow  flag  above  what  once 
was  the  Citadel,  recaptured  In  1972  as  the 
North    Vietnamese    "Easter    Offensive"   was 
bloodily  repulsed. 

In  recent  weeks.  South  Vietnam's  fledg- 
Itog  air  force  (more  than  half  of  its  pilots 
are  still  in  tratolng,  most  In  the  U.S.)  has 
carried  out  bomb-and -strafe  attacks  agatost 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  routes  and 
troop  movements.  As  President  Thleu  ex- 
plains: "We  are  trytag  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  buUdlng  up  for  a  new  all-out  offensive 
and  a  new  war  that  could  last  ten  years." 

It  Is,  to  summation,  the  conviction  of  the 
fact-finding  group  that  the  struggle  for 
South  Vietnam  ultimately  may  be  decided 
not  on  the  battlefield  but  by  the  false  facts 
and  wrong  Impressions  given  to  Congress  and 
the  American  public  by  anti-Vietnam  prop- 
agandists. Congressman  Crane  put  it  this 
way:  "There  is  this  concern  that  the  United 
States,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  might  be  guilty 
of  turn  tog  its  back  on  a  commitment  that 
we  made  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
came  to  represent  literally  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  not  to  mention  the  blood 
that  we  sacrificed,  on  behalf  of  trying  to 
help  a  people  who  want  to  remain  free  from 
Communist  domtoatlon. 

"It  wotild  be  a  great  tragedy — a  personal 
tragedy  to  the  United  States  and  also  per- 
haps to  the  entire  Free  World — if  we  did  not 
go  that  last  five  yards  and  give  them  (the 
South  Vietnamese)  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  they  need  now  to  absolutely 
assure  their  todependence." 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  i^jpeaJ  to  rea- 
son came  from  the  deeply  concerned  Ameri- 
can observer  with  27  years  of  service  abroad, 
the  past  two  to  Vietnam.  Speaking  from  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  he  told  the  visiting 
Americans: 

"After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  terrible 
suffertog  and  sacrifice  and  by  the  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  resUlence  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  we  have  flneUly  come  to  the 
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point  where  this  is  a  united  nation  built  on 
concepts  of  todlvldual  and  national  freedom 
and  having  the  ability  to  defend  Itself  against 
an  aggressor  who  has  been  truly  barbaric. 

"We  have  come  to  the  time  when  this 
country  can  buUd  a  happy  and  prosperous 
future  for  Itself  and  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  peace  and  well -be  tog  to  the 
area.  Now  we  find  some  leaders  of  opinion 
and  some  to  influential  positions  In  our 
Government  prepared  to  walk  away. 

"They  cower  before  the  Don  Luces  and 
Jane  Fondas  of  this  world  and  let  stand  un- 
chaUenged  the  gross  lies  spread  by  Hanoi  to 
discredit  South  Vietnam  and  to  luidermlne 
the  support  of  responsible  friends  which 
Vietnam  deserves  and  which  we  ought  to 
give  to  our  own  toterests." 


THE  BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  AUN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  citizens"  right 
to  know  by  making  important  changes  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Nothing  is  more  inimical  to  constitu- 
tional democracy  than  secrecy,  and 
where  -there  is  an  overriding  public  need 
to  withhold  Information  from  the  citi- 
zenry, the  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its 
responsibilities  if  it  failed  to  periodically 
assess  the  operation  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  insure  that  abuses 
do  not  develop. 

Toward  this  end,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  article  in 
the  summer  1974  Ripon  Quarterly  that 
pinpoints  some  of  the  abuses  that  have 
developed  since  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
*tlon  Act  became  law.  and  I  include  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  BuRKAtJCRACT — Reassessing  th« 
Freedom  of  Infobmation  Act 
(By  Larry  Ftokelstein) 
In  1966,  after  12  years  of  deliberation,  a 
federal    Freedom    of    Information    Act    was 
passed  by  Congress  to  formalize  the  public's 
access  to  governmental  information.  For  the 
first  time,  there  was  a  statutory  recognition 
that  citizens  need  not  have  special  standtog 
to  obtain  governmental  documents. 

Similar  to  most  governmental  reforms, 
neither  the  fondest  hopes  of  Its  supporters 
or  the  worst  fears  of  Its  critics  have  come  to 
pass.  "The  intent  of  the  act  was  to  provide 
the  press  with  a  new  tool  to  pry  Information 
from  the  Executive  Branch  of  government. 
The  press  has  made  little  use  of  the  act. 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  FOI  process.  Rather, 
It  Is  more  the  public  toterest  groups  and 
corporations  who  are  confronting  govern- 
mental agencies  to  remove  the  barriers  of 
bureaucratic  secrecy. 

When  the  act  passed.  President  Johnson 
said: 

"This  legislation  springs  from  one  of  our 
most  essential  prtoclples :  a  democracy  works 
best  when  the  people  have  all  the  infcM-ma- 
tlon  that  the  security  of  the  nation  permits. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  pull  the  curtains 
of  secrecy  around  decisions  which  can  be 
revealed  without  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest ...  I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  that  the  United  States  is  an 
open  society  in  which  the  people's  right  to 
know  is  cherished  and  guarded." 
A   new    law    does   not   easily    change   old 
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habits.  Legislators  and  presidents  come  and 
go,  but  the  career  bureaucrats  conttoue  to 
go  about  their  work. 

An  1857  article  by  Charles  Dickens  about 
"Circumlocution  Offices"  shows  that  bu- 
reaucratic obfuscation  is  nothing  new: 

"The  Circumlocution  Office  was  (as  every- 
body knows  without  being  told)  the  most 
Important  Department  under  Government. 
No  public  business  of  any  kind  could  pos- 
sibly be  done  at  any  time  without  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  Its 
finger  was  In  the  largest  public  pie,  and  in 
the  smallest  public  tart.  It  was  equally  Im- 
possible to  do  the  platoest  right  and  undo 
the  plainest  wrong  without  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  Circumlocution  Office.  If  an- 
other Gunpowder  Plot  had  been  discovered 
half  an  hour  before  the  lighting  of  the 
match,  nobody  would  have  been  Justified  to 
saving  the  Parliament  until  there  had  been 
half  a  score  of  boards,  half  a  bushel  of  min- 
utes, several  sacks  of  official  memoranda, 
and  a  famUy-vault  of  ungrammatical  cor- 
respondence, on  the  part  of  the  Circum- 
locution Office. 

"This  glorious  establishment  had  been 
early  in  the  field,  when  the  one  sublime 
principle  Involving  the  difficult  art  of  gov- 
erning a  country  was  first  distinctly  re- 
vealed to  statesmen.  It  had  been  foremost 
to  study  that  bright  revelation  and  to  carry 
its  shtolng  Influence  through  the  whole  of 
the  official  proceedings.  Whatever  was  re- 
quired to  be  done,  the  Circumlocution  Of- 
fice was  beforehand  with  all  the  public  de- 
partments in  the  art  of  perceiving — How 
Not  To  Do  It."' 

Well,  John  Peter  Zengers  have  not  been 
springing  up  in  every  National  Press  Build- 
ing office,  nor  have  the  walls  of  government 
crumbled  before  the  public's  greater  percep- 
tion of  governmental  actions. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  no  longer 
refuses  to  make  public  its  organization 
chart.  New  federal  agencies,  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Consumer  Safety  Protection  Commission, 
demonstrate  that  public  information  need 
not  be  propaganda  and  that  the  public's 
right  to  know  can  be  institutionalized  into 
the  Job  description  of  federal  employees. 

A  more  significant  omen  is  the  usage  of 
the  POIA  by  public  interest  groups  to  moni- 
tor federal  programs.  Thirty-seven  of  the 
first  40  FOI  cases  were  brought  by  corpora- 
tions. Now,  public  Interest  groups  are  suc- 
cessfully wtoning  siUts  In  areas  such  as 
school  desegregation,  conttogency  plans  for 
deployment  of  American  forces  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  safety 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  "The  Carl  Stern  case. 
one  of  the  few  uses  of  the  POIA  by  the  work- 
ing press,  has  revealed  the  extent  of  FBI  to- 
flltration  and  disruption  of  alleged  "subver- 
sive organizations." 

These  cases  provide  encouragement  and 
precedent  for  other  law  suits.  Federal  offi- 
cials are  becomtog  wary  of  ruling  out  of 
hand  the  release  of  "their""  records  to  citi- 
zens. Nonetheless,  the  FOI  can  be  regarded 
as  a  tool  which  has  some  great  weaknesses. 
Under  the  act  nine  categories  of  exemptions 
were  established.  The  Statute  specifically 
states  that  these  exemptions  are  not  manda- 
tory. Agency  officials  have  used  these  ex- 
emptions, however,  as  loopholes  to  prevent 
public  oversight  of  governmental  actions. 

The  exemptions  toclude:  materials  spe- 
cifically required  by  Executive  Order  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy;  information  related 
solely  to  the  internal  rules  and  practices  of 
an  agency;  interagency  or  Intra-agency 
memoranda;  and  investigatory  files  com- 
pUed  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

Agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  steadfastly  refused  to  adhere 
to  the  spirit  of  the  POIA.  The  House  Oper- 
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atlons.  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  staff  believes 
that  90  percent  of  Information  refused  to 
citizens  under  the  exemptions  of  the  POIA 
should  have  been  available  to  the  public. 
Moreover,  William  Florence,  former  Air  Force 
Deputy  Assistant  for  Security  and  Trade  Af- 
fairs and  a  43  year  veteran  of  the  Defense 
Department  has  testified  that  99  V4  percent 
of  toformatlon  which  Is  classified  for  nation- 
al defense  purposes  should  be  declassified 
for  public  scrutiny. 

The  bureaucracy  has  evolved  a  set  of  tac- 
tics to  meet  public  requests  for  information, 
which  is  similar  to  techniques  a  basketball 
team  might  use  to  stop  Its  opponent  from 
scoring. 

First,  zone  defense.  The  best  offense  is  a 
good  defense.  The  game  plan  here  is  for 
agencies  to  hustle  to  apply  the  nine  cate- 
gories of  exemptions  as  a  mandatory  infor- 
mation strait  Jacket.  A  good  zone  defense 
forces  yoiw  opponent  to  take  low  percent- 
age shots. 

Second,  the  slowdown.  If  you  can  hold  the 
bsA\,  your  opponent  can't  score.  Agencies 
often  take  between  two  to  three  months  to 
rule  upon  the  availability  of  requested  infor- 
mation. Of  coiu-se,  stoce  the  opponent  Is  al- 
ways behtod  to  this  game,  once  the  toforma- 
tlon becomes  available,  it  Is  often  dated  and 
useless.  A  team  that  can't  get  Its  hands  on 
the  ball,  can't  score  until  it's  too  late  to  the 
game  to  matter. 

Third,  goaltendlng.  When  a  player  pene- 
trates close  to  the  basket,  the  defender  will 
sometimes  Illegally  block  his  shot.  Similarly, 
some  FOI  shots  are  blocked  by  bureaucrats 
skillfully  interwlntog  toformatlon  which  is 
not  exempt  virlth  classified  materials.  If  your 
opponent  goal-tends.  It  totlmldates  you  from 
driving  to  the  basket  and  scoring. 

Fourth,  the  home-court  advantage.  In  or- 
der to  use  the  POIA  you  must  know  exactly 
which  materials  to  request.  If  the  index  of 
the  material  is  "secret."  how  do  you  know 
what  information  wlU  answer  your  ques- 
tions? The  FOI  process  Is  always  played  on 
the  home  court  of  the  bureaucracy.  "The 
home  court  advantage  is  worth  many  potots 
In  this  game. 

I^th,  the  doubleteam.  "The  POIA  permits 
agencies  to  charge  small  fees  for  public  to- 
quirles  to  cover  costs  which  are  not  In  tlie 
budget.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tried  to  charge  Ralph  Nader's  Agriculture 
Task  Force  $89,000  for  Information  which  It 
requested.  If  they  can't  prevent  the  dis- 
closure of  the  information,  then  they  may 
try  to  use  the  doubleteam  to  price  you  out 
of  the  market. 

Sixth,  secret  scrimmages.  If  fans  would 
only  wait  for  the  regular  season,  they  would 
be  able  to  see  their  favorite  team  play.  The 
Circumlocution  Offices  of  some  agencies  seem 
to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  writing  Internal 
personnel  memoranda  and  in  researching 
"worktog"  papers  which  are  never  finished. 
You  wouldn't  want  to  expose  the  team's 
game  plan  before  it  Is  ready, 

Although  President  Nixon  has  spoken 
about  the  Importance  of  public  access  to  gov- 
ernmental Information,  the  record  of  this 
Administration  has  not  been  any  better  than 
that  of  its  predecessors.  A  proposed  Official 
Secrets  Act  would  penalize  people  who  un- 
lawfully disclose  information.  Overclasslflca- 
tlon  of  docunaents,  a  greater  menace  to  the 
national  defense,  is  not  punished.  Misappli- 
cation of  the  Espionage  Act,  the  Watergate 
cover-up,  false  and  mlsleadtog  statements  by 
government  officials  to  Congress,  and  un- 
bridled usage  of  Executive  Privilege  are  ex- 
amples of  administrative  abuses. 

The  Admtolstratlon's  record  could  be  Im- 
proved by  a  Freedom  of  Information  Review 
which  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Justice 
Department.  The  Administration  could  also 
support  to  the  Senate,  the  amendments 
passed  by  the  House  of  R^reeentatlves  by 
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a  vote  of  383  to  8.  which  woiul  strengthen 
the  POIA  by  reimbursing  cttlzc  ns  for  legal 
fees  In  the  event  of  their  wliinlng  a  siilt 
from  a  recalcitrant  governmettal  agency, 
providing  for  court  review  of  batlonal  se- 
curity exemptions  and  by  reducing  agency 
delay  for  Informing  citizens  about  the  avail- 
ability of  Information.  f 

A  recent  Harris  Poll  Indicates  a  sharp  dif- 
ference In  attitude  on  secrecy  between  office 
holders  and  the  public ;  [ 

"The  people,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
their  leaders,  regard  govemmerft  secrecy  as 
a  prime  obstacle  to  responslvenejss.  But  both 
agree  that  oi>ennes.s  and  honestfr  In  ofDclals 
are  prerequisites  to  successful  [contact  be- 
tween leaders  and  the  led. 

"The  people — to  a  degree  far  fereater  than 
leaders  understand — appear  prej^ired  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  decisions  that  jshape  their 
society.  Both  officials  and  public  see  In  or- 
ganized citizens'  groups  an  incrnslngly  suc- 
cessful and  respected  method  of  channeling 
Individual  energies  into  effective  collective 
action. 

"And  when  asked  to  make  a  hypothetical 
choice  between  putting  govemaient  In  the 
hands  of  the  best  and  moet  e)i>ert  leaders 
and  giving  them  free  rein  or  liilstlng  that 
official  actions  be  subject  to  continual,  close 
public  monitoring.  Americans  strongly  pre- 
fer the  latter  alternatives.  Officials  ask.  In 
contrast,  for  maximum  freedomj  of  action." 

The  Harris  Poll  provides  on^y  one  sign 
that  the  public  Is  seeking  to  participate  In 
the  basic  decisions  which  affectj  their  lives. 
Either  we  will  make  procedural  recourse  more 
effective  with  tools  such  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  or  to  quote  President  Nixon 
while  he  was  stUl  seeking  re-eleclilon  In  1972 

".  .  .  when  Information  which  sroperly  be- 
longs to  the  public  Is  systematica  ly  withheld 
by  those  In  power,  the  people  abon  become 
Ignorant  of  their  own  afalrs,  dfetrustful  of 
thoee  who  manage  them,  and — eventually — 
Incapable  of  determining  their  own  des- 
tinies." 
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A  PATRIOT'S  VIEW  OF 
CONSTITUTION 


OUR 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^ft^ATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1B74 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speakelr.  our  be- 
loved Constitution  is  under  cciislderable 
study,  even  attack  today.  O^e  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  Is  C.  [Austin  De 
Camp,  a  student  of  our  constiiution  and 
a  patriot  of  our  Nation.  This  nice  com- 
bination makes  his  comment*  and  ob- 
servations especially  impressivie. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  his 
observations  pertaining  to  ourl  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Record  at  tills  point: 

A  Patbiot's  Vntw  or  Ottk  CowynTUTiow 
(By  C.  Austin  De  Camp;| 

It  has  been  one  hundred  andl  eighty-six 
years  since  our  tT.S.A.  Constitution  was 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  thirteen 
States  then  comprUlng  tha  federation  of 
America.  | 

Then  was  given  to  the  World,  a  document, 
later  to  be  described  by  the  heartiest  states- 
man of  the  19th  Century.  Oladstobe,  as.  "the 
greatest  document  ever  struck  pn  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  Man". 

I  stress,  "the  World"  rather  thaa  the  USA. 
as  betokening  a  World  event.  That  of  giving 
tangablllty  to  an  abstract  concept  by  putting 
It  Into  common  practice,  that  <if  "Citizen 
Sovereignty".    Recognition    that  ]  Individual 


Man  Is  ultimate  master.  That  Power,  Is  In  the 
people. 

This,  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Christian 
philosophy,  took  some  seventeen  hundred 
years  for  recognition.  I  deem  it  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Christian  Civilization.  The  dominant  civil- 
ization In  our  world  today. 

The  transition  from  universally  accepted 
old  World  concepts  of  "Man-to-be-rtQed",  to 
"Man-the-nUer,"  took  some  three  thousand 
years  in  the  making.  A  revolution  second  to 
none.  This,  Man-the-ruler  concept  after 
three  thousand  years  gestation,  burst  upon 
the  World  In  Jxily  1776  as  a  dream  fulfllleid. 
One  that  our  forefathers  fought  six  long 
painful  years  to  establish  as  Ood's  way  of 
life  for  Man  In  society.  ("  .  .  .  man,  endowed 
by  his  Creator,  The  Declaration) 

A  way  of  life  political,  based  on  a  principle 
affirming  the  true  relations  of  Qod,  man  and 
government  unparalleled  in  history.  One  rec- 
ognizing the  ultimate  in  subllmnlty  of  pur- 
pose, that  of  acknowledging  Ood  as  the 
Creator  of  Preedom-for-Man. 

But.  Like  all  principles  in  the  abstract,  it 
was  only  a  set  of  words  In  the  minds  of 
dreamlng-thlnking-wlshing  men.  Only  when 
the  dream  is  given  wakeful  substance  by 
being  put  in  practice  In  the  lives  of  men, 
demonstrating  a  force  which  givee  direction 
to  man's  activities  and  enlists  his  loyalty, 
admiration  or  worship,  can  it  be  said  to  be 
ft  working  principle. 

Sol  Having  fought  for,  and  having  deter- 
mined on,  the  abstract  principles  of  the  God- 
given  principles  of  the  Declaration,  our 
Founding  Fathers  saw  the  necessity  of  giving 
these  principles  working  substance  by  Incor- 
porating them  Into  a  working  set  of  rules  and 
directives  for  the  functioning  of  a  govern- 
ment of  free  men  which  they  dubbed,  and 
we  know  as,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  the  dream  of  1776 
became  a  reality. 

Here  I  would  divert  from  the  main  theme 
If  I  might  to  comment  on  a  phenomena  that 
seems  to  manifest  itself  when  working  with 
truth,  which  might  be  expressed  in  the  con- 
clusion that  virtue  begets  virtue.  It  would 
appear  that  in  addition  to  ovir  principle  ob- 
jective of  establishing  the  virtue  of  Citizen 
Sovereignty,  we  find  our  rule  book,  or  Con- 
stitution, has  given  us  six  other  virtues  that 
of  course,  add  tremendously  to  the  over-all 
value  of  the  document.  I  list  them  as  fol- 
lows: 

1)  Limited  Government;  2)  Local  self- 
government:  3)  Defined  leadership  in  the 
Central  Government;  4)  Separation  of  pow- 
ers; 5)  The  Tn-part  system;  6)  Guarantees 
of  individual  rights.  (Comprehensively  han- 
dled in  ten  Amendments) 

Considering  the  definitive  provision  for 
amendment.  Article  V,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  Constitution  gives  individual  rights 
ample  consideration.  We  can  look  back  over 
the  186  years  of  Its  direction  of  our  citizen- 
ship with  a  full  sense  of  certainty  that  it  has 
functioned  more  ably  than  any  other  like 
device  in  history. 

It  has  been  the  protect<w  of  all  and  every 
citizen's  freedom.  It  has  been  the  rudder 
that  has  held  our  Ship  of  State  to  the  true 
course  of  freedom  for  ALL  mankind  for  moet 
of  its  fTonctionlng  years.  Under  its  stabilizing 
attraction,  a  continent-wide  people  have 
been  drawn  together  to  find  a  common  pur- 
pose that  has  made  them  a  nation  of 
strength  second  to  none  In  the  world.  A  na- 
tion recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
ctvUlzatlon  ever  to  appear  on  earth:  the 
Christian,  that  succeeded  the  downfall  of  the 
previously  greatest,  or  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Should  not  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of 
our  national  authorization,  therefore  be  a 
day  of  great  national,  if  not  a  full  free- 
world  rejoicing?  Shotild  not  an  American 
flag  float  proudly  over  the  homes  of  every 
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lowledgeable  American?  The  answer  for 
me,  was  yes.  My  flag  has  flown  all  day,  Has 
Yours? 

That  brings  up  a  question  of  values.  No- 
body ever  escapes  this  question.  It  is:  Can 
anything  costing  nothing  have  value?  Cost- 
ing nothing;  Is  it  worth  nothing?  A  classic 
answer  is  that  of  Tom  Paine's,  "The  Crisis", 
read  to  his  troops  in  person  by  George  Wash- 
ington, in  which  it  was  said:  "The  Harder 
the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  tri- 
umph.— What  we  obtain  too  cheaply,  we  es- 
teem too  lightly". 

Now,  most  of  the  people  I  meet  and  talk 
to,  seem  aware  that  ominous  signs   of  our 
times  strongly  Indicate  that  we  value  our 
Constitution  too  lightly.  Like  everything  on 
this  earth  of  value,  its  value  is  measured  by 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  people.  Surely,  the 
man  who  does  not  esteem  the  Guiding  Star 
of   his   Country   on   the   anniversary   of   its 
authorization  enough  to  fly  his  flag  in  its 
honor,  deserves  not,  its  favor.  Perhaps,  most 
of  those  too  indifferent  to  fly  the  flag  on 
this  Anniversary  Day,  esteem  its  protection 
of  the  liberties  in  the  American  way  of  life, 
as  provided  for  them  by  the  Declaration  and 
the  Constitution  so  lightly,  because  they  are 
Ignorant  of  the  price  humanity  has  paid  to 
acquire  these  incomparable  blessings  down 
the  ages  of  history.  Perhaps  such  Ignorance 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider,  among 
other    things,    what    is    happening    in    our 
schools.  I  quote  from  San  Jose  Mercury,  July 
31,  1972.  "It  Is  true  that  the  schools  are  being 
used  to  change  our  children's  values  ...  In 
the  teachers  manual  of  the  Paul  Brandwlne 
basic  text  series  for  grades  K  to  4,  entitled: 
"The  Social  Sciences'  the  authors  insist  that 
the  child  arriving  at  kindergarten  is  mentally 
ill,  necessitating  that  his  teacher  'Heal  Him'. 
Mental  health  ...  to  be  achieved  when  the 
child  has  rejected  the  morality,  ethics,  reli- 
gion, respect  for  parental  teaching  and  love 
of  country  with  which  he  arrived  at  school. 
Frankly,  we  do  owe  ourselves  the  search- 
ing question:  Are  the  tactics  of  our  educa- 
tionists bringing  about  the  conditions  that 
commentator  Jack  Anderson  outlines  in  his 
syndicated  column  of  August  31st,  "73  and 
which  I  epitomise  as  follows:   The  danger 
threatening  our  nation  today,  may  not  be 
conquered  by  taking  down  our  musket  from 
the  shelf  and  Joining  the  colors.  Our  belief 
In  ourselves  is  raveling  under  the  stress  of 
shattering      scandals,      break-downs      and 
breaches  of  faith.  A  sense  of  something  gone 
wrong    parades    the    land— of    values    lost. 
Whatever   it  was  we   were  trying  to  do  to- 
gether— whatever  It  was  we  once  stood  for 
is  now  dissolving  into  uncertainty  and  disil- 
lusion. (End  of  Anderson  comment) . 

Indeed,  a  sorry  picture  of  our  times:  Of 
our  promotion  of  our  spiritual  beginnings 
evolved  for  us  in  the  Declaration  and  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  says  Anderson-  "The  only  ctires  for 
lost  Identity  are  rediscovery  and  dedication". 
Continuing:  "What  is  ovir  national  purpose? 
What  Is  the  source  and  measure  of  our  pa- 
triotism?" An  answer  Is  Imperative.  Have 
you  an  answer?  Most  of  the  people  that  I 
talk  with  admit  that  they  have  not.  Some 
think  they  have  an  answer  in  blaming  every- 
one but  themselves.  Some  by  laying  the 
blame  on  some  disliked  individual.  Never 
on  themselves.  It  gets  them  nowhere. 

Radio  luminary,  Clarence  Manlon  gives  an 
answer  as  follows:  "Liberty  cannot  be  con- 
tinued, nor  self  government  maintained  by 
people  who  know  nothing  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  great  Declaration  and  Consti- 
tution, together,  these  two  historic  docu- 
ments bind  and  define  a  politically  organized 
social  order  the  like  of  which  has  never 
before  existed  anywhere  on  earth". 

To  give  this  estimate  historical  validity, 
we  might  scan  a  background  covering  the 
evolvement  of  primitive  man  to  a  state  of 
something  we  call  civilization.  In  defining 
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civilization,  historians  such  as  Lowe, 
Breasted.  Qulgly,  Toynbee  and  others  ac- 
knowledge entity,  civilization,  when  It  has 
acquired  about  a  half  dozen  or  more  requi- 
sites of  mans  social  integration  one  of  which 
In  every  case  is  a  religion. 

Thus  I  think  it  very  significant  that  ours, 
the  greatest  clvUizatlon  yet  to  appear  on  this 
earth,  the  erne  we  now  enjoy,  is  historically 
known  as  the  Christian  Civilization.  One  that 
properly  la  an  outgrowth  of  a  little  new  re- 
ligion that  was  drawn  into  the  politically  di- 
rectional sphere  of  a  civilization  early  In 
Its  making.  One  to  succeed  the  then  great- 
est civilization  until  its  fall  in  the  Fourth 
Century.  That  of  Rome. 

Very,  very  brlefiy:  Our  Christian  Civiliza- 
tion got  it's  political  start  by  edict  of  one 
Constantlne  the  Great,  a  Roman  Emperor. 
It  seems  to  date  from  the  Nlcene  Conference 
of  325  AJ3.  at  which  Constantlne  presided. 

Then  was  bom  a  religion  that  was  to  In- 
troduce a  new  concept  Into  this  world:  The 
concept  that  right  makes  might,  to  counter 
the  prevailing  concept  that  might  makes 
right:  The  phUoeophy  which  always  has, 
always  will  Induce  war  as  a  necessity  for  the 
determination  as  to  which  side  is  mightiest 
and  may  dictate  to  the  other  side.  A  phi- 
losophy still  actuating  the  bulk  of  mankind 
even  till  now. 

The  Christian  religion  with  truth  as  Its 
watchword.  In  due  time  became  the  world 
exponent  of  the  right  makes  might  phUoeo- 
phy In  that  it  asserts  that  In  the  final  con- 
test, spiritual  force  is  greater  than  physical 
or  brute  force,  which  if  and  when  generally 
recognized  will  end  all  occasion  for  any  war. 
Actually,  this  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  was  not  understood  in  Constantine's 
time,  if  it  Is  yet.  Constantlne  though  con- 
sidered a  true  convert  to  Christianity,  car- 
ried on  his  wars  for  conquest  and  authority 
as  avidly  and  successfully  as  before.  Even 
now,  there  are  few  of  us  that  understand 
the  world  conflict  between  the  principles  of 
right  and  might.  All  too  few  are  definitely 
aware  that  Russia  has  assumed  the  World 
Leadership  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
Right  as  the  domlnsint  force. 

If  more  of  us  were  aware  of  the  age  old 
conflict  between  Might  and  Right  and  the 
determination  with  which  it  operates  in  the 
world  today,  everyone  on  our  side  would  be 
studying  with  equal  determination  ways  and 
means  of  strengthwtlng  our  side  for  its  ul- 
timate victory.  Veneration  and  honor  for  this 
Anniversary  Day.  would  be  one  of  them,  such 
that  every  house  would  be  flying  the  banner 
of  ours,  and  mankind's,  hopes  for  that  Just 
and  peaceful  world  which  rtghteousneee,  and 
only  righteousness  can  assure. 

To  summarize:  The  concept  of  rlghteous- 
nes,  by  agency  of  the  hunlble  Christian  re- 
ligion, got  the  Christian  Civilization  off  to 
the  best  start  of  any  civilization,  presimi- 
ably  at  Nice  in  the  year  325  A.H.,  from  which 
it  has  developed  into  the  greatest  strongest 
and  Just  civilization  of  all  time. 

It  Is  our  contention  that  this  tinparalleled 
civilization  of  ours,  seventeen  hundred  years 
in  the  making,  attained  Its  greatest  achieve- 
ment in  the  recognition  of  individual  man  as 
"endowed  by  his  Creator"  as  the  supreme 
interest  of  the  universe,  and  for  having 
within  himself  potentialities  through  right- 
eousness, for  the  attainment  of  infinite  hap- 
piness. 

This  achievement  was  crystallzed  for  the 
use  of  mankind  in  our  America  In  the  Dec- 
laration, to  be  implemented  In  the  Consti- 
tution. No  better  hope  for  the  world  exists. 
If  this  blessed  concept  !s  to  survive,  its  ad- 
herents and  beneficiaries  will  have  to  en- 
courage and  promote  it  continuously:  Else  It 
will  fade  away. 

_If  then,  this  Christian  Civilization  of  ours 
is  worth  saving  to  you,  you  will  of  course 
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honor  its  Great  Achievement  Day  with 
humble  rejoicing  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
pride  of  belonging  on  another,  which  will 
prompt  the  unfurling  of  the  Flag  as  a  mark 
of  your  own  loyalty  and  gratitude  for  being 
an  American. 


VINYL  CHLORIDE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NSW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vinyl  chloride,  used  to  make 
many  of  the  world's  most  commonly  used 
plastic  products,  such  as  phonograph 
records,  pipes  for  the  construction  indus- 
try, bottles,  and  car  upholstery  has  left 
a  trail  of  disease  detected  as  early  as 
1949.  This  explosive  gas,  which  has  been 
in  use  since  World  War  n,  kills  23  Amer- 
icans annually.  There  are  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  involved  in  the  sec- 
ondary use  and  manufacture  of  vinyl 
chloride,  and  there  Is  no  effective  gage 
to  measure  how  many  additional  deaths 
occur  in  this  sphere  of  the  vinyl  chloride 
industry.  In  this  instance,  exposure  levels 
oftentimes  exceed  concentrations  found 
in  vinyl  chloride  plants.  In  1972,  an 
Italian  scientist.  Prof.  Cesare  Maltonl, 
director  of  the  Instituto  dl  Oncolo- 
gia  in  Bologna,  initiated  a  study  on  rats 
exposed  to  vinyl  chloride  in  a  ratio  of  250 
parts  per  million. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  pro- 
duced angiosarcoma,  sm  irreversible  can- 
cer caused  by  vinyl  chloride.  During  this 
same  time  element,  available  data  In- 
dicated that  the  permissible  level  of  vinyl 
chloride  exposure  to  workers  was  a  ratio 
of  500  parts  per  million,  twice  the  ratio 
in  experimentation  with  rats.  It  is  also 
a  known  fact  that  human  beings  are  100 
times  more  sensitive  than  rats.  An  excep- 
tionally strong  parallel  can  be  focused  at 
this  point.  There  has  been  too  much 
available  data  regarding  this  potential 
killer,  vinyl  chloride,  which  has  been 
suppressed. 

Between  1971-73,  studies  conducted  by 
Dr.  Irving  Selikoff  of  the  Mount  Sirial 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, revealed  17  cases  of  angiosarcoma 
among  vinyl  chloride  workers  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Germany,  and 
Romania.  On  January  24.  1974,  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  announced  that  three  of 
its  vinyl  chloride  workers  had  contracted 
this  rare  form  of  liver  cancer  at  its 
Louisville,  Ky.,  plant.  Three  additional 
cases  of  angiosarcoma  were  discovered 
at  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in 
Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.  Two  cases  of  angio- 
sarcoma were  reported  by  the  Union  Car- 
bide Co.  at  their  South  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  plant,  and  one  case  at  the  Pottstown, 
Pa.  facility  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co. 

Until  this  past  year,  there  was  not  a 
single  study  In  the  coimtry  of  liver  dis- 
ease among  vinyl  chloride  workers^  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  angiosarcoma  has 
been  a  recognized  hazard  for  25  years. 
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With  the  enactment  of  OSHA.  Public 
Law  91-596,  the  Federal  Government 
became  responsible  for  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
working  men  and  women.  In  addition, 
the  law  created  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  which 
was  mandated  to  investigate  hazardous 
substances,  such  as  vinyl  chloride. 

Recently,  OSHA  proposed  a  perma- 
nent standard  of  "no  detectable  level' 
for  exposure  of  workers  to  vinyl  chloride. 
All  manufacturing  operations  using  vinyl 
chloride  would  be  required  to  prevent 
employee  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride. 
The  OSHA  standard  would  include: 

OSHA  Standards 
Limiting  manufacture,  use  or  handling  of 
vinyl  chloride  to  certain  "regulated  areas." 

Monitoring  the  regulated  area  atmosphere 
to  detect  measurable  levels  (1  ppm)  of  the 
chemical  and  to  determine  individual  em- 
ployee exposure. 

AUowlng  employees  or  their  designated 
representatives  to  observe  monitoring  ac- 
tivities. 

Initiating  an  engineering  and  work  prac- 
tice program  and  a  respiratory  protection  pro- 
gram for  employees  in  the  regulated  area 
when  detectable  levels  of  vinyl  chloride  are 
monitored.  Re^lratory  protection  would  re- 
quire continuous  fiow  and  pressure  demand 
types  of  respirators. 

Establishing  a  requirement  that  protective 
clothing  be  provided  by  employers  and  used 
by  employees  in  regulated  areas.  Food,  bever- 
ages and  like  products  would  be  prohibited  in 
these  regulated  areas. 

Requiring  written  operational  and  emer- 
gency plans  with  employee  training  in  rou- 
tine and  emergency  duties. 

Providing  Initial  and  subsequent  medical 
examinations  at  no  expense  to  the  employee. 
A  beginning  date  would  be  based  on  public 
comment  on  the  proposal. 

Records  of  the  results  would  be  retained 
for  the  dxiration  of  employment  plus  five 
years,  or  for  twenty  years,  whichever  Is  longer. 
Requiring  records  be  maintained  of  moni- 
toring, medical  exams,  and  entry  to  regulated 
areas  by  employees  and  that  they  be  made 
available  to  OSHA  and  NIOSH. 

Requiring,  by  a  date  to  be  set  upon  Issu- 
ance of  the  final  standard,  that  employers 
report  the  locations  of  each  establishment 
with  one  or  more  regulated  areas,  and  the 
number  of  employees  In  each  regulated  area 
during  normal  operations.  Including  mainte- 
nance. Reports  would  also  be  required  to  be 
submitted  to  OSHA  within  24  hours  of  any 
incident  that  results  in  the  release  of  vinyl 
chloride  in  any  area  where  employees  may  be 
exposed,  followed  within  16  days  by  a  detailed 
written  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  even  more  detrimental 
effect  of  vtnyl  chloride  is  now  being  in- 
vestigated. There  is  a  serious  danger  of 
vinyl  chloride  contamination,  not  only  to 
those  who  come  directly  into  contact  with 
this  gas,  but  also  to  the  inhabitants  of 
communities  surrounding  industries  in- 
volved in  manufacturing  products  with 
vinyl  chloride.  An  estimated  200  million 
pounds  of  vinyl  chloride  are  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere  from  U.S.  vinyl 
chloride  polymerization  plants  each  year. 
If  standards  are  promulgated  to  protect 
mice  used  in  research,  laws  passed  to  pre- 
vent cruelty  to  animals,  and  measures 
enacted  to  protect  an  endangered  species, 
why  then  is  it  not  even  more  expedient 
to  protect  man  from  this  vicious  malady, 
angiosarcoma — before  we  become  the  en- 
dangered species. 
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SIXTH  PAN-AFRICAN  COllGRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RAiNGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1$74 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
national event  of  historic  magnitude  will 
be  taking  place  next  month  in  Dar-Es- 
Salaam,  Tanzania.  The  Sixth  Pan-Afri- 
can Congress  will  be  convened  on  June 
19,  1974,  the  culmination  of  8  years  of 
planning  and  28  years  of  wfdting  for 
African  pec^le  throughout  tfce  world. 
The  Fifth  Pan-African  Congk-ess.  held 
in  Manchester,  England,  was  credited  by 
many  as  being  the  birthplace  of  the 
movement  for  African  liberation. 

When  the  Congress  was  held  in  1945 
only  E^thlopia  and  Liberia  were  inde- 
pendent African  nations.  That!  Congress, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  leatiiiig  Pan- 
Africans  of  the  day  including  men  who 
were  later  to  lead  the  liberation  move- 
ments in  the  soon-to-become-Jndepend- 
ent  African  nations,  set  the  stage  for  the 
movement  which  liberated  black  people 
from  colonial  rule  on  the  coOtinent  of 
Africa.  The  Sixth  Pan-Afrlcani  Congress 
has  been  called  to  assess  the  present 
state  of  the  liberation  movement  for 
African  people  and  to  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuity and  acceleration  of  the  struggle 
of  black  people  for  freedom  tliroughout 
the  world.  | 

The  members  of  the  Concessional 
Black  Caucus  have  been  invited  by  His 
Excellency  President  Julius  ^t^erere  of 
Tanzania  to  be  guests  of  the  Got'ernment 
of  Tanzania  at  the  Congress.  [Although 
congressional  business  will  likely  prevent 
any  of  us  from  going  to  this  conference, 
we  hcH>e  that  we  will  be  able  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  important  and  his- 
toric event.  Since  the  Sixth  Pan  African 
Congress  has  not  received  mu(h  atten- 
tion in  the  American  press,  I  enclose  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  id  the  Sep- 
tember 1973  issue  of  "Afrlcaii  Affairs" 
magazine  by  the  Secretary  oineral  of 
the  conference,  Courtland  V.  cix,  which 
explains  the  purpose  and  almis  of  this 
Important  event. 
The  article  follows: 

StTTH  Pan  Ai^can  Congri  is 
(By  Courtlind  V.  Cox) 
"There  are  multinational  corporations 
seeking  a  second  scramble  for  tha  resources 
and  markets  of  Africa,  but  black  beople  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  th^tr  future 
status  and  condition  are  bound  ub  with  the 
liberation  and  development  of  Afflca". 

In  the  blighted  Industrial  city  of  Man- 
chester, England,  on  October  13,  i  1946,  200 
Africans  and  people  of  African  de»cent  met. 
In  an  atmosphere  charged  with  strlousness. 
in  the  Plfth  Pan  African  Congress,  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  had  Just  come  to  aq  end.  with 
declarations  of  world  peace,  freedom  and  self- 
determination.  But  for  the  people  of  colour, 
whose  lands  were  colonies  of  European  pow- 
ers, the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence was  far  from  over;  It  was  Just  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  In  Africa,  only  Btaiopla  and 
Uberta  were  to  any  degree  free  of  direct 
European  occupation.  In  the  Caribbean,  only 
Haiti  w—  not  a  colony  of  Europt.  And  in 
North  America,  people  of  African  descent 
were  Uvlng  under  legal  and  "d*  faato"  racial 
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discrimination,    economic    oppression,    and 
political  repression. 

TTie  world's  African  people  had  formed  a 
significant  part  of  the  backbone  of  America 
and  Europe  in  World  War  n.  as  in  World  War 
I.  Black  men  were  conscripted  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  all  the  Allied  armies,  and  Europe's 
African  and  Caribbean  colonies  had  been 
pressed  to  provide  their  agrlc\ilt\iral  crops 
and  minerals  In  great  quantity  to  support  the 
armies  that  defeated  Hitler.  At  the  war's  end 
African  people  everywhere,  quite  natural- 
ly, felt  themselves  entitled  to  that  same  free- 
dom that  the  European  coiintrles  were  as- 
suming. 

It  was  In  fact  the  Black  soldiers  In  the 
armies  of  America,  Prance,  and  Britain,  and 
the  Black  sailors  from  all  over  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies  In  the  European  merchant 
marines,  who  acted  as  a  communications  net- 
work for  the  African  wM-ld.  A  soldier  from 
Senegal  would  find  that  his  home  experi- 
ences, due  to  racism  and  colonialism,  par- 
alleled those  of  the  sailor  from  South 
Africa  or  Somalia,  and  the  foot  soldier  from 
Chicago  and  Trinidad.  The  sailors  would 
carry  letters  and  documents  giving  Informa- 
tion about  conditions  facing  Black  people, 
and  depleting  political  resistance  efforts, 
from  one  world  port  city  to  another.  Then 
Black  dock  workers  would  help  smuggle  the 
documents  Inland  to  the  local  Black  popu- 
laces. 

By  the  time  the  Plfth  Pan  African  Congress 
was  called  by  the  British  section  of  an  orga- 
nisation called  the  Pan  African  Pederatlon, 
led  by  Ras  Makonnen,  George  Padmore,  and 
others,  the  stage  was  set  for  change.  As 
Nnamld  Azlklwe,  a  delegate  from  Nigeria, 
later  explained:  "The  Congress  .  .  .  marked 
the  turning  point  In  Pan  Africanism  from  a 
passive  to  an  active  stage.  The  obvious  trans- 
mutation In  the  character  of  the  movement 
was  precipitated  by  the  War.  Those  years 
brought  a  new  kind  of  awareness  to  many  old 
and  young  African  leaders  of  the  Indignities 
suffered  by  the  Black  man,  everywhere  and 
especially  in  his  own  home  In  Africa.  The 
time  was  rtpe  for  positive  action." 

Previous  Congreseee  had  emphasised  agi- 
tation, a  voice  for  colonised  i>eopIes,  and  re- 
form, "and  the  delegations  were  mostly  in- 
tellectuals and  students"  (a  fact  which 
should  not  be  condemned,  but  rather  set 
within  a  context  of  the  times  and  condi- 
tions). The  Fifth  Congress  was  different. 

There  were  still  some  scholars  and  stu- 
dents, but  Kwame  Nkrumah,  who  was  Joint 
political  secretary  of  the  Plfth  Congress 
along  with  Padmore,  exclaimed,  "We  shot 
Into  Umbo  those  African  intellectuals  who 
were  gradualists,  expressing  the  more  total 
demand  of  workers,  trade  unionists,  fanners 
and  peasants  who  were  decisively  represented 
at  Manchester,  and  we  breached  Imperial- 
ism's wall." 

The  delegates  came  from  all  over  the 
world.  While  the  actual  number  was  small, 
owing  to  the  expense  and  time  Involved  In 
travel,  most  delegates  were  mandated  to  rep- 
resent several  organisations  from  their  geo- 
graphic area.  Prom  Africa,  there  were  repre- 
sentations from  the  West  Africa  Cocoa 
Farmers,  the  Non-European  Unity  Commit- 
tee (South  Africa),  the  West  African  Youth 
League,  the  Nyaaaland  Congress,  the  Nigeria 
Trade  Union  Congress,  and  others.  Prom  the 
Caribbean  there  wen.  to  mention  a  few, 
people  from  the  Barbados  Workers'  Union, 
the  St.  Kltts-Nevls  Trades  and  Labour  Union, 
the  Caribbean  Labour,  Civil  Servants,  and 
Technical  Workers'  Union  and  the  British 
Guiana  Trade  Union.  Prom  the  United  States, 
there  were  representatives  from  the  NAACP, 
the  National  Negro  Congress,  several  church 
groups,  fraternal  and  mutual-benefit  orga- 
nisations. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Congress,  in 
slons  presided  over  by  the  late  WJ:3.  Dubois, 
by  then  a  venerated  scholar,  who  had  been 
elected   International   Chairman,   the   dele- 
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gates,  one  by  one.  region  by  region,  gave  re- 
ports on  the  specific  conditions  facing  the 
African  people  In  their  areas.  Theee  reports 
told  of  circumstances  ranging  frcrni  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  to  "one  hundred  years 
of  wretched  ignorance,  bad  health  and  pov- 
erty" foetared  by  the  British  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  to  "Jim  Crow"  race  laws  and  lynch- 
ings  in  the  US.  to  a  description  of  the  West 
Indies  as  the  "sugar  section  of  British  Im- 
perialism, with  government  of  sugar  for  sugar 
by  sugar. " 

From  the  specifics  of  expression  ai)d  de- 
pendence— which  invariably  turned  out  to 
be  similar  In  aU  places — the  Plfth  Congress 
moved  to  several  important  resolutions,  dec- 
larations, and  a  broadly-outlined  common 
programme  to  be  taken  back,  when  feasible, 
by  various  delegates  to  their  homes.  Gener- 
ally, the  resolutions  called  for  mass  organis- 
ing for  self-goverrunent  and  complete  In- 
dependence in  colonies,  an  end  to  race  dis- 
crimination against  the  Black  men  wherever 
else  he  resided,  and  the  beginning  of  plans 
for  co-operative  African  economies  serving 
the  needs  of  the  masses  in  an  equitable 
manner.  There  were  also  expression  of  soli- 
darity with  others  then  fighting  imperialism 
and  colonialism,  including  the  Vietnamese, 
the  Indonesians,  and  the  Indians.  The  Con- 
gress sent  a  special  message  to  Afro-Ameri- 
cans supporting  their  struggles  inside  the 
US,  and  afBrmlng  the  link  between  those 
struggles  and  the  "emancipation  of  all  Afri- 
can peoples  .  .  ." 

But  the  single  most  determined  thrust  of 
the  Fifth  Pan  African  Congress  was  for  an 
end  to  colonialism  In  Africa,  because  this 
was  seen  as  the  first  part  of  the  solution  to 
all  other  specifics.  All  schemes  of  half-free- 
dom were  rejected,  including  "indirect  rule, 
tnisteeshlp,  and  mandates".  Delegates  called 
for  the  removal  of  artificial  barriers  to  Afri- 
can unity,  and  for  Industrialisation  and  the 
returning  of  land  to  the  masses.  Many  of  the 
delegates — Kwame  Nkrumah,  Nnamdl  Azl- 
klwe, Jomo  Kenyatta — began  immediately, 
with  their  people,  to  devise  strategies  to 
bring  these  resolutions  to  fruition.  After  the 
Congress,  in  the  ensuing  years  of  political 
activity,  swne  of  the  hopes  of  the  Plfth  Con- 
gress participants  were  realised.  But  new 
questions  arose  alongside  Independence. 

Today,  In  1973,  on  the  threeh<Hd  of  the 
Sixth  Pan  African  Congress,  Africa  Is  again 
a  hub  of  world  Interest.  Besides  the  obvious 
self-interest  of  those  living  on  the  continent, 
there  Is  also  the  Interest  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  Imperialist  powers,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  children  of  Africa  scattered  over 
the  world.  In  the  US.  to  take  an  Impcntant 
example,  interest  In  Africa  and  In  Pan 
AfrtcanlBoa  has  been  on  the  rise  over  the 
last  five  years,  by  two  opposing  campe.  On 
one  side  there  are  the  US  government,  the 
American  headquarters  of  multi-national 
corporations  seeking  a  second  scramble  for 
the  resources  and  markets  of  Africa.  On  the 
other  side  are  Black  people  regarding  Africa 
as  a  common  mother,  and  beginning  to  un- 
derstand that  their  future  stattis  and  con- 
dition, even  In  the  US,  are  bound  up  with 
the  liberation  and  progressive,  co<^eratlve 
development  of  Africa. 

For  America,  Britain,  Prance,  Portugal  and 
other  imperialist  powers,  the  African  In- 
terest Is  clear,  though  often  purposely  stated 
In  unclear  language.  They  want  a  oontmua- 
tlon  of  African  dep>endence  on  Elurope,  with 
crucial  resources  such  as  on,  gold,  bauxite, 
copper,  diamonds,  uranium,  and  vegetable 
and  fibre  crops  flowing  out.  In  raw  form,  to 
Imperialist  industry.  They  favour  the  con- 
tinuance of  smaller,  more  manageable  units 
on  African  soU,  emphasizing  barriers  of  lan- 
guage, "culture,"  and  geography  among 
African  groups,  with  substantial  ties  remain- 
ing between  African  states  and  the  "metro- 
politan powers,"  to  the  dstrtment  of  intra- 
African  ties.  They  want  Africa  solidly  within 
the  political  sphere  of  Influence  of  America 
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and  Europe,  with  no  potential  bases  or  levels 
of  Influence  for  noncapltallst  nations.  And 
they  support  the  plan  of  whites  In  southern 
Africa  who  seek  to  halt  the  forces  of  African 
freedom,  by  creating  a  homegrown  white 
common  market,  based  In  South  Africa, 
which  would  make  dependence  and  neo- 
colonialism comfortable  to  African  nations 
by  the  bribery  of  trade.  America  would  also 
like  to  manage  relationships  between  Africans 
from  the  West  and  Africans  on  the  con- 
tinent, to  see  that  they  do  not  get  "out  of 
band."  Learning  from  past  mistakes  of 
colonialists,  the  US  Is  preparing  to  use  black 
agents. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  question  of 
how  to  structure  new,  concrete  relation- 
ships between  Africans  In  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere and  Africans  on  the  Continent,  and 
among  Africans  living  In  different  parts  of 
the  Continent,  and  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  relationships  to  focus  on,  have  been 
continually  raised  and  discussed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  Caribbean,  there  has  been  a  similar 
posing  of  questions  about  the  future  of  the 
Pan  African  struggle.  The  descendants  of 
Africa  who  form  the  majority  population  In 
the  Caribbean  face  a  two-dimensional  future : 
the  struggle  to  develop  the  Islands  for  the 
masses,  and  the  question  of  links  with  the 
outside  world. 

In  Africa  Itself,  an  entire  generation  of 
youth,  who  were  only  children  when  the 
Fifth  Congress  was  held,  have  Joined  some 
of  the  older  warriors  In  the  Pan  African 
struggle  to  ask  questions  atwut  the  move- 
ment. As  one  university  professor  from 
Kenya  told  me  recently,  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  Idea  of  the  Pan  African  Con- 
gresses? Many  of  us  feel  that  there  would 
be  great  usefulness  for  a  new  one.  At  this 
point  Lq  our  history,  there  needs  to  be  a 
rekindling  all  over  the  world,  of  the  Idea 
that  all  Africans  face  common  problems, 
and  we  must  find  some  ways  to  work  out 
common  answers." 

The  professor  was  not  alone  In  his  assess- 
ment. In  the  late  1960'8  there  were  a  series 
of  conferences  and  meetings  of  Black  peo- 
ple, which  served  to  regenerate  a  wider  In- 
terest   In    Pan    Africanism,    Including    the 
GAU  Pan  African  C\ilture  Festival  In  Algiers 
In  1969,  the  1967  National  Black  Power  Con- 
ference in  Detroit,  the  1969  Regional  Black 
Power  Conference  in  Bermuda,  and  the  1970 
Congress  of  African  Peoples  In  Atlanta.  A 
group  of  people,  some  of  whom  had  par- 
ticipated in  more  than  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, met  in  early  spring  of  1971  In  Bermuda 
to  discuss  the  Idea  of  calling  a  Sixth  Pan 
African    Congress.    At    that    small    meeting 
were  CLJl.  James,  a  respected  historian  who 
had  been  active  In  the  Fifth  Congress;  the 
Tanzanlan  ambassador  to  Canada,  represent- 
ing TANU;   and  several  young  people  from 
the  US  and  West  Indies  with  some  history 
of  political  Involvement  (including  the  au- 
thor). Prof.  Walter  Rodney,  who  could  not 
attend,  sent  a  paper  giving  his  ideas.  Presi- 
dent Kwame  Nkr\imah  sent  a  letter  from 
Guinea  saying:  "...  1  agree  with  the  Idea 
for  a  Sixth  Pan  African  Congress.  Go  ahead 
and  begin  your  work,  and  I  wlU  do  what  I 
can  from  this  end."  As  a  result  of  this  meet- 
ing, a  Temporary  Secretariat  and  Steering 
Committee  were  formed,  to  begin  the  broad- 
ening of  participation  In  the  Congress,  and 
to  assess  Interest,  ideas,  and  commitment  to 
holding  a  Sixth  Pan  African   Congress   on 
African  soil.  This  working  group  really  got 
under  way  In  late  1972. 

But  perhaps  President  Julius  Nyerere  put 
the  question  of  the  Sixth  Congress  most 
succinctly  when  he  stated,  in  an  Interview 
with  a  delegation  from  the  Congress  that 
"unlike  past  Congresses,  which  had  one 
focus:  ending  colonialism  ...  a  present  day 
Congress  should  say  'where  do  we  go  from 
here?'." 


I  later  asked  that  question  of  many  dif- 
ferent Africans,  including  some  workers, 
students,  editors  of  publications,  and  Just 
ordinary  citizens.  The  general  view,  gleaned 
from  discussions  with  this  varied  group — 
admittedly  biased  towards  change — was  that 
Africa  faced  the  task  of  continuing  the  hot 
war  for  liberation  of  occupied  territories. 
But  the  ongoing  struggle  In  Africa,  for  the 
next  quarter  century  or  more.  Is  for  aU  the 
people  of  Africa  to  liberate  themselves.  In 
the  more  total  sense  of  freedom  from  hunger, 
poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease. 

One   particular    segment   of   the    African 
world  which  has  shown  keen  Interest  In  the 
idea  of  a  Sixth  Pan  African  Congress,  and 
the  whole   question   of   the  nature  of   the 
political    framework   In   which   technically- 
skilled  Africans  operate,  has  been  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  community.  Several  Afri- 
can scientists  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
Institutes  of  research,  experimentation,  and 
analysis  based  In  Africa.  And  two  representa- 
tives from  a  West  Indian  group  of  techni- 
cians,  themselves   engineers,   raised   several 
points  at  a  recent  Regional  Planning  Con- 
ference In  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Said  one :  "It's 
not    that    African    communities    have    not 
raised  their  share  of  scientists,  or  created 
useful  Inventions.  The  record  shows  we  have 
done  that.  But  the  fruits  of  these  efforts 
almost  always  go  to  those  who  oppress  us 
Instead  of  for  our  own  development.  Every- 
where you  look,  technology  has  been  used 
as  a  tool  by  capitalists  to  dominate  us.  And 
if  you  are  a  scientist  and  look  for  someone 
to  legitimise  your  work,  or  honour  you  for 
your  hard-earned  exceUence,   where  do  you 
have  to  look,  man?  To  Europe  or  America  I 
How  about  If  the  criteria  for  what  was  tech- 
nlcally  useful,  for  what   kinds  of  projects 
were  feasible,  fOT  who  deserved  recognition 
came  from  tta?" 

A  doctor  In  a  small  tov«i  near  Lagos  struck 
a  parallel  note.  He  said:  "Sometimes  I  find, 
when  I  have  time  to  read  professional  Jour- 
nals, that  another  African  doctor  In  Central 
or  East  Africa,  or  even  in  a  hospital  In  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C.,  Is  working  on  some  of  the  same 
health  and  nutrition  problems  that  my  col- 
leagues are  working  on— aU  this  work  by 
African  technologists  In  Isolation  from  one 
another!  Between  that  and  the  old  attitude 
that  science  Is  for  academicians  and  "ex- 
perts," not  the  people,  we  are  years  behind 
where  we  could  be  in  solving  our  technical 
problems.  With  radlcaUy  different  systems  of 
delivery  and  training  of  technical  aids,  plus 
more  xise  of  Indigenous  resources,  we  could 
really  begin  to  move  on  our  own." 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  to  the  first 
North  American  Region  Planning  Conference 
for  the  Congress,  we  tried  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem head  on.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  that : 
"We  see  the  Congress  as  being  able  to  en- 
courage an  attitude  of  self  reliance  among  a 
wide  constituency  of  African  people,  helping 
to  develop  the  capacity  within  the  African 
world  to  meet  our  basic  needs,  and  to  end 
our  exploitation  by,  and  our  dependence  on, 
others.  ITiat  capacity  does  exist  now,  but  Its 
elements  are  scattered  and  misused.  In  fact, 
the  Congress  can  help  mobilise  and  organise 
one  of  our  most  Important  assets:  our  own 
manpower.  African  skilled  manpower,  given 
an  attitude  of  confidence  and  a  will  to  use  Its 
capability  for  our  own  self-reliance,  must  be 
put  to  work  on  our  needs.  Of  course  our  peo- 
ple have  basic,  and  unfortimately  unmet, 
needs  wherever  we  exist.  So  that  our  man- 
power has  to  be  deployed  In  many  places,  and 
we  continue  to  develop  mechanisms  for  meet- 
ing our  needs  In  many  locations.  But  In  the 
future,  much  more  of  our  combined  energies 
must  be  focused  on  Africa,  lest  years  from 
now  we  find  ourselves  In  the  same  positions 
of  dependency." 

There  are  already  existing  forums  which 
address  some  of  these  same  questions,  and 
are  attempting  answers.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral dimensions  to  our  total  problem  which 
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these  forums,  while  serving  a  particular  iise- 
fulness  in  given  areas,  are  at  a  loss  to  deal 
with.  One  fact  Is  that  nongovemmenteJ 
forums  can  be  useful  to  the  Pan  Africanlst 
movement,  because  there  are  strategies,  pro- 
grammes, and  institutions  which  are '  vital 
but,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  can't  be  im- 
plemented by  governments  or  states.  Another 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  a  people  600  million 
strong,  existing  not  Just  in  Africa,  but  all 
over  the  world;  that  human  potential  has 
yet  to  be  tapped.  Also,  whUe  we  are  strug- 
gling in  various  places  for  specific  changes 
of  condition,  we  need  to  remember  that,  in 
the  words  of  a  Tanzanlan  worker  to  members 
of  a  Congress  delegation  in  Dar  Es  Salaam, 
"African  liberation  Is  not  divisible." 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Tanganyika 
African   National   Union    (TANU)    wUl   host 
the  Congress  from  June  3  to  13,  1974,  at  the 
University   of   Dar  es  Salaam.   By   October, 
1973,  the  Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  established  at  its  base  in  the 
TanzanUn  capital.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
most  of  the  delegates  must  come  from  Africa, 
with  proportional  representation  of  African 
people  from  other  areas,  and  that  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  delegates  who  have  a 
commitment  to  the  Pan  African  struggle  and 
capabilities  necessary  for  the  liberation  and 
development  of  African  people.  It  has  also 
been  established   that,   for  organising  pur- 
poses,  the  Congress   wlU   be   arbitrarUy  di- 
vided   Into    eight    Regions     (North    Africa, 
Southern   Africa.   East   Africa,    West   Africa 
Caribbean  and  South  America,  Australia  and 
Pacific  Islands,  Europe  and  North  America). 
But  beyond  these  few  specifics,  the  most 
Important  work,  the  whole  process  of  collect- 
ing ideas,  creating  papers  and  models,  begin- 
ning new  Institutions  and  organisations,  pin- 
pointing basic  problem  areas,  and,  most  im- 
portant, bringing  together  Interested  persons. 
Is  stiU  In  its  beginning.  The  International 
Steering  Committee,  which  Is  Itself  stlU  In 
process  of  formation,  has  pinpointed  at  least 
six  major  areas  of  emphasis:    political   co- 
operation and  understanding,  increased  sup- 
port for  the  Uberatlon  movements  in  Africa 
research   In   science   and   techncHogy,   agri- 
culture, health  and  nutrition,  and  communi- 
cations. 

Africans  In  several  locations  are  beginning 
to  formulate  programmes  and  strategies  In 
these  areas.  In  the  coming  months,  there  will 
be  man  Regional  Planning  Conferences,  and 
much  smaller  meetings  for  specific  Interest 
areas  like  communications  and  agriculture 
held  aU  over  the  African  world.  Delegations 
from  the  Congress  will  also  be  travelling 
much  more,  especially  m  Africa,  to  assess 
Interests  and  help  local  people  organise  work- 
ing groups  for  the  Congress,  where  these  do 
not  already  exist.  Obviously,  the  tasks  ahead 
are  not  easy,  and  the  Congress  cannot  be  a 
panacea,  but  many  of  us  agree  that  It  pre- 
sents a  timely  challenge  to  which  African 
people  can  rise. 


STANLEY  SLOANE  NAMED  NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN  BY  DJA 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Sloane, 
of  Westfield,  N.J.,  as  been  appointed  a 
national  chairman  for  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal. 

Mr.  Sloane,  who  has  also  been  named 
the  campaign  chairman  for  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Central  Jersey's  1975 
drive,  Is  one  of  13  leaders  in  Jewish  com- 
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munlties  throughout  the  I'atlon  who 
have  been  singled  out  for  tl^  most  re- 
sponsible leadership  posltlc^  for  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal. 

As  Paul  Zuckerman.  U^A  general 
chairman,  put  It  In  annoimcing  Mr. 
Sloane's  appointment:  1 

We  are  living  In  what  Is  probably  the  moet 
critical  and  dranuttlc  period  of'  Jewish  his- 
tory. This  year  more  than  ever  the  people 
of  Israel  must  depend  upon  UJA  support  to 
continue  the  vital  Job  of  providing  homes, 
jobe,  and  a  myriad  of  other  liumanltarlan 
services  for  Jews  who  have  emigrated  to 
Israel  from  countries  of  persecution  and  dis- 
tress. As  we  look  forward  to  tl)e  challenges 
that  will  face  us  In  1S75,  It  Is  i^ioet  encour- 
aging to  have  such  dedicated  aiad  comi>etent 
men  as  Mr.  Sloane  on  our  team  of  national 
chairmen.  j 

As  one  of  the  leaders  In  jthe  Jewish 
community  of  Union  County  and  as  one 
of  the  foremost  business  e;<ecutives  in 
my  district,  Mr.  Sloane  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  helping  people  in  need. 

He  has  served  as  Pacesetters  chairman, 
treasurer,  and  a  member  of 'the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Central  New  Jfersey.  He  Is 
president  of  the  21st  Century  Corp.,  an 
appointed  representative  to  I  he  General 
Assembly  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  tl^e  achieve- 
ments of  Stanley  Sloane  andj  the  honors 
that  have  been  bestowed  updn  him  dur- 
ing his  long  and  distinguished  career 
deserve  recognition,  and  I  ask  that  these 
comments  be  spread  on  the  Rzcord. 


THE  ATLANTIC  ALLIANCE  |AT  A  LOW 
EBB 


HON.  FLOYD  SPEllCE 

OP   SOtrrR   CABOIXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  \l974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speake|-,  for  some 
time  now  many  people  have]  been  quite 
concerned  about  the  future  oi  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  During  the  Oct4>ber  war  in 
the  Middle  East  practically  tone  of  our 
European  allies  stood  with  the  United 
States  at  a  time  of  potential  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  Similarly,  in 
the  commonly  shared  shortaf  es  of  ener- 
gy supplies,  Uttle  unity  chara{;terlzed  the 
Western  world  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  | 

In  a  speech  in  Chicago  in  March,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  outlined  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties currently  besetting  '  the  NATO 
Alliance  and  some  prospects  for  resolv- 
ing them.  This  speech  has  prompted  a 
very  thoughtful  article  whlcii  appeared 
In  the  Swiss  paper  "Neue  Zlircher  Zei- 
tung."  As  the  author  of  tills  article, 
Ferdinand  Puchslnger,  poinds  out,  the 
President  did  not  threaten  oi^  Eur(^>ean 
friends.  Mr.  Fuchsinger  saidrj 

What  he  did  was  to  point  out  that  it 
might  become  much  more  difficult  or  even 
impossible  for  the  Admlnistral^n  to  keep 
Congress  from  deciding  on  a  teductlon  of 
US  commitments  In  Europe,  If  It  became  con- 
vinced that  Europ)e  was  seeking  to  achieve 
Its  unity  and  profile  primarily  wa  establish- 
ment of  a  contrasting  poeltlbn  vls-a-vls 
America,  that  It  was  claiming  unilateral 
services  without  offering  anythlfag  in  return 
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and  that  It  was  organizing  Itself  on  the  basis 
of  a  confrontation  with  Its  protector. 

Mr.  Puchslnger  hsis  simply  emphasized 
that  the  alliance  must  be  based  upon 
common  objectives  and  cooperation 
among  all  the  members.  Lastly  the  au- 
thor wsmis  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues her  vigil  on  these  developments 
and  remains  alert  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
ploiting any  disagreements. 

I  insert  the  entire  article  which  I  have 
referred  to  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Thi  AxLAirnc  Aixiawce  at  a  Low  Ebb 

(By  Ferdinand  Puchslnger,  Chief  Editor  of 
"Neue  Zurcher  Zeltung") 

A  week  ago  waves  were  hlgli  on  the  At- 
lantic. The  week  long  US-European  conflict 
peaked  In  President  Nixon's  Chicago  speech. 
In  which  he  warned  that  US-European  rela- 
tions could  not  continue  In  the  present  vein. 
"Either  we  work  together  on  aU  fronts,  or 
we  go  our  separate  ways,"  said  Nixon,  with 
a  distinct  bluntneas  heretofore  rarely  seen. 
By  ImpUcatlon,  he  Included  In  these 
"separate  ways"  the  Issues  of  security  policy 
and  military  presence  In  Europe — ^the  big 
taboos  of  Atlantic  relationships. 

Washington  had  not  sounded  such  alarm- 
ing notes  since  John  Poster  Dxilles"  threat  of 
a  "painful  review"  of  American  policy  In 
1954,  following  the  disaster  of  the  European 
Defense  Community.  Europeans  left  the  cry 
of  Indignation  over  Nixon's  speech,  contain- 
ing terms  such  as  "offense,"  "brutality," 
"blackmail,"  and  "collision  course,"  to  vin- 
offlclal  voices.  The  governments  first  reacted 
by  maintaining  a  silence  of  shock,  softened 
here  and  there  by  a  word  of  mollification. 
Nixon  himself  then  declared  In  Houston  that 
his  statement  should  not  be  taken  all  that 
sertously. 

But  nobody  can  harbor  the  illusion  that 
this  was  Just  an  episode,  an  outburst  of  an- 
ger already  cooling  down  again.  It  would  also 
be  self-deception  to  discard  Nixon's  curious 
allusion  to  the  poesibUlty  of  a  force  with- 
drawal from  Europe  as  Just  a  bluff  or  his 
warning  as  just  another  gimmick  from  the 
"Watergate"  aeries,  calculated  primarily  for 
domestic  purposes.  Certainly  a  shock  was  In- 
tended. But  the  Issue  at  stake  cannot  be 
shrugged  off  or  played  down  by  such  expla- 
nations. It  remains  very  real,  even  though 
the  tone  has  again  become  somewhat  milder 
and  more  "diplomatic." 

What  does  Nixon  have  In  mind?  The 
French  ambassador  In  Washington  re- 
proached him,  suggesting  Nixon  intended  an 
unworthy  trade  of  "soldiers  against  pine- 
apple Juice."  Doubtless,  among  other  things, 
the  President  Is  Unking  security  policy  with 
trade  In  his  view  of  US-European  relations. 
He  said  In  Chicago  that  It  is  "essential"  now 
to  give  American  producers  a  "fair  break"  In 
Europe. 

To  question  whether  this  linkage  Is  per- 
missable  and  would  stand  any  test  of  logic 
Is  weu  Justified.  The  Senate  has  recently 
been  warned  by  a  defense  expert  not  to  over- 
burden the  security-political  cycle  of  the  Al- 
liance by  tying  It  up  with  other  political 
Issues.  And  even  Kissinger  repeated  em- 
phatically the  other  day  that  the  Americans 
did  not  keep  their  troops  in  Europe  "In 
order  to  do  the  Europeans  a  favor,"  but  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  there.  It  would 
generally  be  unfair  to  demand  concessions 
for  something  done  In  one's  own  Interest — 
unless  one  keeps  to  the  much  quoted  Idol  of 
American  business  efficiency  who  knows  even 
how  to  sell  his  own  breath. 

However,  the  question  needs  to  be  answered 
on  the  basis  of  political  considerations,  not 
logical  eu-guments.  And  even  the  French  will 
not  find  the  Idea  unthlnkably  strange  these 
days  that  the  laws  of  the  first  are  not  always 
the  laws  of  the  Utter. 

In  politics,  however,  as  In  the  perceptions 
of  the  normal  citizen,  things  such  as  solldar- 
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Ity  on  the  security  front  and  economic  In- 
terests cannot  be  so  strictly  separated  from 
each  other.  In  other  words.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
accept  an  alliance  partner  and  a  serious  rival 
at  the  same  time,  come  what  may,  and  pro- 
tect him  while  simultaneously  having  to  be- 
ware of  his  actions. 

Especially  in  American  politics  the  con- 
nection is  obvious.  The  same  Congress  which 
Is  vmder  natural  economic  pressure  and 
which  has  the  ultimate  say  In  questions  of 
foreign  trade,  also  decides  on  troop  station- 
ing and  security  policy.  It  may  be  persuaded 
to  assess  different  Issues  separately  and  not 
to  confuse  the  nation's  highest  Interests 
with  Its  second  highest.  But,  In  the  final 
analysis  both  elements  are  merged  in  Its 
decisions.  Therefore,  European  arguments 
against  linking  political,  trade,  monetary  and 
security  questions  have  remained  theoretical, 
as  logical  and  as  diplomatic  as  they  may  have 
been.  And  theories  will  not  quite  be  able  to 
solve  realistic  problems. 

And  that  Is  exactly  the  point  of  President 
Nixon's  remarks.  He  did  not  threaten  to 
revenge  lack  of  European  willingness  to  co- 
operate by  withdrawing  American  troops  or 
turning  away  from  alliance  p>ollcy.  Such  a 
threat  would  have  been  counterproductive 
to  American  Interests  and  would.  In  any 
case,  not  be  very  credible  from  a  responsible 
administration.  What  he  did  was  to  point 
out  that  It  might  become  much  more  difficult 
or  even  Impossible  for  the  Administration 
to  keep  Congress  from  deciding  on  a  re- 
duction of  US  commitments  In  Europe,  If  the 
Congress  became  convinced  that  Europe  was 
seeking  to  achieve  Its  unity  and  profile  pri- 
marily via  establishment  of  a  contrasting 
position  vls-a-vls  America;  that  it  was  claim- 
ing unilateral  services  without  offering  any- 
thing In  return;  and  that  It  was  organizing 
Itself  on  the  bttsls  of  a  confrontation  with 
Its  protector. 

This  warning  related  to  a  representative 
government  which,  like  any  other  such  gov- 
ernment, does  not  base  Its  decisions  alone 
on  an  abstract  rational  approach  such  as  the 
strategist  takes  and  which  cannot  remain 
unaffected  by  Irrational  Influences,  such  as 
Isolationism — this  warning  is  considerably 
more  credible.  However,  Eiu-ope,  which  after 
all  Is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  Washington 
scene,  would  have  had  reason  to  take  such 
a  warning  a  Uttle  more  seriously  had  It  been 
Issued  much  earlier. 

The  fact  that  the  hard  truth,  now  that  it 
Is  being  bluntly  speUed  out,  is  causing  a 
shock  wave,  proves  that  the  course  of  E^iro- 
pean  nations  of  late  has  bypassed  reality. 
The  shock  may  have  wholesome  effects  on 
the  assessment  of  the  situation. 

Still  that  does  not  yet  solve  the  primary 
problem  now  confronting  politicians  and  dip- 
lomats In  the  Atlantic  relationship:  that  of 
consultation.  It  seems  to  be  a  problem  of 
method,  but  does  in  fact  touch  upon  the 
core  of  the  substance  Itself.  Today,  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  European  unifi- 
cation efforts,  there  still  Is  no  Europe  speak- 
ing with  one  voice,  nor  one  Individual  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Europe.  Finding  a  com- 
mon denominator  Is  a  tantalizing  process 
within  a  grouping  of  nine  governments 
which  cannot  do  without  bickering  and  bar- 
gaining. 

Where  does  the  US,  which  Is  demanding  to 
be  consulted,  fit  Into  the  process?  If  It  is 
Invoked  In  the  Inner-European  decision- 
making. It  becomes  the  tenth  member  of 
Europe;  I.e.  the  giant  among  nine  medium- 
sized  statures  and  dwarfs,  whose  wUl  would, 
of  course,  dominate  and  thus  ImpcUr  Eu- 
ropean Identity.  If  It  Is  consulted  after  an 
Inner-European  consensus  has  been  con- 
ceived, a  situation  arises  which  Secretary 
Kissinger  characterized  with  these  words: 
"Europe  names  a  spokesman  with  the  au- 
thority to  Inform  us  on  the  decisions  taken, 
but  with  no  authority  to  negotiate  on  them." 

^clous  circle?  There  seems  to  be  one 
politically  feasible  way  out — based  on  three 
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"Ifs":  If  the  United  States,  as  it  has  always 
maintained  In  the  past,  continues  to  desire 
and  accept  an  effective  European  unity  and 
thus  a  European  will  deflned  by  the  Euro- 
peans themselves — i.e. — an  alUance  resting  on 
two  pillars;  If  the  Etu-opeans  in  turn  not 
only  advertise  this  recognition,  but  work  at 
It  with  determination;  and  If  they  agree 
among  themselves  that  this  unity  cannot 
evolve  in  contrast  to  the  American  protector, 
at  least  as  regards  the  essential  aspects. 

Three  conditions  Interlocked  with  each 
other — but  no  clarity  as  regards  their  Im- 
plementation. President  Nixon's  speech,  too, 
contains  a  tew  amblgulttes.  It  could,  but 
need  not.  be  understood  as  a  massive  tactical 
maneuver  to  Isolate  Prance  and  to  force  the 
remaining  eight  to  choose  between  Wash- 
ington and  Paris,  thus  Incorporating  them, 
with  America,  Into  a  kind  of  amputated 
Atlantic  community.  That  would  result  In 
the  preliminary  demise  of  the  Old  European 
and  Atlantic  conception.  Or  does  the  pres- 
sure aim  at  France  In  anticipation  of  the 
Improbable,  Le.  that  it  might  be  led  back  to 
the  Atlantic  path?  In  one  re6p)ect.  however, 
the  signal  of  Chicago,  Including  its  toning 
down  m  Houston  remains  unequivocal:  the 
United  States  Is  demanding  a  cooperative 
Europe,  and  mioreover  she  Is  willing  <^n/i 
probably  able  to  prevent  another  kind  of 
Europe  from  developing. 

The  description  of  the  American-European 
conflict  would  be  Incomplete  in  one  decisive 
aspect  If  one  neglected  to  Include  the  Big 
Brother  In  the  East  who  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  events,  while  giving  himself  to 
catchwords.  On  the  day  foUowlng  President 
Nixon's  appeal  for  an  Atlantic  Europe,  an 
organ  of  Moscow's  Central  Committee  adver- 
tised the  QaulUst  idea  of  a  Europe  "from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Ural."  "Life  Itself,"  the 
article  said,  would  form  the  "catalyst  of  a 
natural  unification  process  on  the  whole 
European  continent,"  and  this  "great  Eu- 
rope" would  not  rest  alone  on  a  geographlo, 
"but  rather  on  a  political  and  economic  con- 
cept," and  it  woiUd  "dlstlngtUsh  Itself  from 
the  remnants  of  the  myt2i  of  a  Uttle  Europe." 
This  article  certainly  does  not  need  to  be 
Interpreted. 


THE    FUTURE   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or  SOUTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  our  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Hon.  Mo  Udall,  of  Arizona,  known  for 
his  wit  and  wisdom,  participated  In  a 
lecture  series  at  Clemson  University  in 
South  Carolina.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Udall  on  the  occasion  of  his  appearance 
at  this  great  land -grant  university  were 
thoughtful  and  thought  provoking  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Future  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency."  As  one  of  the  recog- 
nized outstanding  students  of  our  fed- 
eral system,  Mr.  Udall  presents  a  study 
of  the  Presidency  worthy  of  perusal  by 
all  Americans,  and  I,  therefore,  am 
pleased  to  place  his  address  in  the 
Record  and  commend  It  to  all  for  read- 
ing pleasure  and  profit: 

Thk  Future  of  the  As«bican   PaxsmENCT 

(By  Representative  Moaxis  Udall) 

I   conmiend   Clemson   University  for  this 

series  of  discussions  on  the  future  of  the 

presidency  and  the  role  of  the  presidency  In 
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the  nation's  life.  It's  healthy  and  Important 
and  I  hope  I  can  contribute  something. 

My  basic  message  Is  that  the  presidency 
is  in  serloxis  trouble.  This  country  was  built 
on  optimism  and  faith.  Tet,  In  recent  years, 
many  Americans  have  stopped  believing  in 
their  government.  This  Is  a  very  dangerous 
trend. 
Ill  give  you  some  examples: 
I'm  a  Democrat.  But  if  I  were  asked  what 
was  the  single  most  Important  term  added  to 
the  vocabulary  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, I  would  have  to  say  it  was  the  term 
"credibility  gap."  This  Is  simply  a  polite 
way  of  saying  that  your  government  la  lying 
to  you. 

Twice  this  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  gone  on  national  tele- 
vision to  teU  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  was 
not  Involved  In  either  the  Watergate  break- 
In  or  the  subsequent  coverup.  But  the  polls 
show  that  two-thirds  of  the  jpubUc  doesn't 
believe  him. 

Last  year,  45  percent  of  the  adult-age 
American  citizens  did  not  vote.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  didnt  vote  because  our  ar- 
chaic registration  laws  shut  them  out.  But 
a  great  number  of  people  dldnt  vote  simply 
because  they  felt  that  they  didn't  matter 
or  they  were  turned  off  to  government  en- 
tirely. 

Sadly  I  report,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
that  a  Oallup  PoU  three  or  four  years  ago 
showed,  that  the  public  rated  public  serv- 
ants (or  politicians)  I9th  out  of  20  occupa- 
tions on  an  index  of  tnMt,  Just  above  used 
car  salesmen.  They  did  a  survey  again  re- 
cently and  we've  switched  places  with  the 
used  car  salesmBn.  We  all  Joked  about  it, 
but  It's  serious. 

I  thmk  it's  time  to  analyze  what's  gone 
wrong,  where  we're  going  and  what  we  can 
do  about  it.  Let's  pirt  the  situation  into 
focus  first  If  we  can. 

Was  the  presidency  always  so  powerful  and 
dominating  and.  If  not,  how  did  it  get  that 
way?  Was  It  congressional  decUne  or  a  whole 
series  of  strong  presidents? 

To  show  you  how  much  we've  changed,  a 
himdred  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  a 
scholar  at  Princeton,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Congressional  Government.  His  theme  was 
that  Congress  dominated  pvibUc  life.  He  said 
the  presidency  was  weak,  that  our  govern- 
ment was  run  by  Congressional  chairmen, 
the  powerful  barons  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  suspect  that  if  Woodrow  WUson  would 
come  back  to  earth  today  as  a  scholar,  be 
would  have  to  write  a  boc*  entitled  PreH- 
dential  Government.  And  yet,  I  believe  our 
Pounding  Fathers  originally  intended  for 
neither  of  these  two  branches  to  get  tba 
upper  hand. 

This  idea  of  divided  government  la  a 
unique  contribution  of  Americans  to  political 
science. 

If  you  were  to  teU  the  Harvard  Btislness 
School,  "We're  going  to  start  a  new  country 
on  another  planet.  Devise  us  a  government 
that's  eflldent,"  the  last  kind  of  government 
they  would  come  up  with  would  be  one  of 
divided  powers.  Efficiency  demands  a  strong 
man  in  charge,  who  can  make  decisions  and 
have  them  carried  out  quickly.  Any  such 
design  would  stress  centralized  control  and 
management. 

But  the  Pounding  Fathers  choee  another 
model.  They  had  all  come  from  countries 
where  kings  and  tyrants  had  started  wars  at 
their  pleasure,  seized  property  and  t;ave  scBnt 
attention  to  liberty.  So  they  deliberately  de- 
vised a  system  In  which  power  was  frag> 
mented  all  over  the  place. 

iTiere  were  three  separate  branches.  And 
the  genius  of  the  Idea  was  that  each  branch 
would  be  able  to  check  the  others.  Yet, 
despite  this,  the  system  would  be  efficient! 
The  compensating  factor  was  that  It  would 
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promote  liberty,  and  for  nearly  200  years  the 
Idea  has  worked  and  worked  very  well. 

The  Idea  wasn't  that  we're  supposed  to 
have  i>eace  among  the  branches  necessarily  or 
that  there  wouldn't  be  confusion  and  a  strug- 
gle for  power.  Emmett  Hughes  said  recently 
that  the  Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Judicial  branches  of  government  were  given 
mandates  to  "fight  fairly,  to  fight  openly  and 
to  fight  forever."  And  so  they  have. 

It  all  sounds  kind  of  crazy  and  illogical, 
but  somehow  it  works. 

The  result  of  this  system  has  been  some- 
thing we  tend  to  forget.  We  haven't  always 
had  dominant  presidents. 

Had  you  gone  to  Washington  in  the  1920e 
and  asked  a  local  bartender  or  cab  driver — 
these  are  the  oracles  of  wisdom  In  places 
like  Washington — who  were  the  five  most 
Important  men  Ui  town,  he  might  have  got- 
teh  to  Calvin  CooUdge  around  number  three, 
four  or  five.  Hie  most  Important  man  In 
town  was  Nicholas  Longworth,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  so  tt  was  through  much  of  our  hlstorv 
that  the  most  powerful  men  in  our  govenv- 
ment  were  the  men  in  Congress.  But  two 
shattering  events  back  to  back  caused  or  at 
least  set  off  the  era  of  dominant  presidents. 
I  remember  the  depression  dimly.  The  great 
free  enterprise  system,  the  moet  productive 
nation  on  earth  with  all  its  resources  was  in 
ruin.  We  worry  about  six  percent  vmemploy- 
ment  today,  but  In  1932  we  had  33  percent 
unemployment.  Half  the  factory  capacity  was 
idle  and  people  were  saying,  "This  system 
has  faUed. "  Socialism  didn't  really  look  too 
bad  to  a  lot  of  Americans. 

So  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  came  along 
fighting  this  terrible  breakdown  In  our  eco- 
nMnlc  system,  he  asked  for  any  power  he 
wanted  and  he  got  it.  Political  careers  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  who  could  rubber  stamp 
Roosevelt's  legislation  the  fastest. 

An  old  colleague  of  mine  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  used  to  teU  us  how  one  night  some- 
one held  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  said,  "The 
President  wants  this  new  law  on  banking. 
All  those  in  favor  say  'aye.' "  The  bill  was 
passed  and  sent  down  to  the  White  House 
where  the  detaUs  were  filled  in  by  Roosevelt's 
brain  trustera.  i  don't  know  if  this  tale  is 
true,  but  this  was  certainly  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Congress  was  reasserting  Its  powen  and 
beginning  to  make  a  comeback  in  the  late 
19308  when  all  of  a  sudden  along  came 
World  War  n.  It  was  a  shattering  event.  We 
were  threatened  by  dictators  who  we  thought 
were  going  to  stamp  out  liberty  all  over  the 
world.  And  so  if  the  President  wanted  battle- 
ships or  planes  or  unlimited  negotiating  au- 
thority, then  Congress  gave  him  battleships 
and  planes  and  unUmlted  negotiating  au- 
thority. 

As  a  result,  a  whole  generation  of  leaders 
grew  up  with  the  Idea  that  It  was  unpatriotic 
to  criticize  the  President  on  foreign  policy. 
This  continued  Into  the  Cold  War  when  we 
beUeved  the  Russians  were  the  leadera  of  a 
world-wide  Communist  conspiracy  that  was 
going  to  do  us  in  at  any  moment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  entire  foreign  policy  of  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  a  great  and  good  man  who  served 
as  majority  leader  and  then  speaker  during 
the  crucial  decades  of  the  406,  508  and  CDs, 
was  "support  the  President."  He  did  not  deem 
it  his  role  in  Congress  to  initiate  the  kind 
of  foreign  policy  suggestions  we  are  hearing 
today  from  leaders  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

It  wasnt  always  like  this.  Almost  125  yeare 
ago  during  the  Mexican  War,  a  Congressman 
by  the  name  of  Abe  Lincoln  criticized 
America's  part  In  that  conflict.  Throughout 
our  history  It  was  not  out  of  order  or  unpa- 
triotic for  a  member  of  Congress  to  criticize 
the  foreign  policy  w  war  policy  of  the 
President. 

But  World  War  n  changed  all  that,  and  I 
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tbink  tbJl5  hangu{)  in  part  le4  us  lato  the 
qu&gmira  of  Vletoam  and  made'  It  so  difficult 
for  us  to  get  out.  Vietnam  to  some  degree 
shot  down  this  attitude  that  eomebow  the 
president  always  knows  best.  Bi|t  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  many  Congre:istnen  felt  that 
U  we  were  In  Vietnam  at  tbe  lYesldent's  or- 
der then  we  were  probably  tbe^e  for  a  good 
reason  and  we  bad  no  right  to ;  question  the 
decision. 

Harold  Ickes,  tbe  old  curmudgeon  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  1930s  and 
19408,  suggested  that  maybe  w«  ought  to  be 
willing  to  distrust  our  presidents  to  some 
degree,  to  reoogiUze  that  they'M  human  be- 

Ickes  said  the  president  is  "nJBlther  an  ab- 
solute monarch  nor  a  descendant  of  th*  sun 
god." 

During  tbe  days  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  Sen- 
ator wbo  had  served  with  him  made  this 
comment:  "It's  a  strange  psychological 
phenomenon.  When  the  Preslde&t  was  In  the 
Senate,  nobody  thought  be  was  Infallible.  He 
was  just  another  Senator.  But  he  moves  10 
blocks  and  you  treat  him  as  If  te's  Infallible 
and  has  this  private  pipeline  tQ  Ood." 

Of  course  that's  the  way  it  ^sed  to  be  In 
medieval  times.  We're  not  very  far  fnxn  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

But  ths  Founding  Pathers  4idnt  lnt*nd 
to  create  a  poaltton  of  imperial  power.  The 
man  wbo  holds  the  office  of  ths  President  is 
simply  tbe  t«mporary  first  citlzeci  of  a  repub- 
lic, a  democracy.  He's  not  a  mofiarch. 

This  reverence  for  the  presidrnt's  word  Is 
part  of  another  current  probletn:  the  great 
growth  of  the  entire  White  Ho\|se  operation. 

I  did  a  study  in  the  heyday  of  g*<iHtr>iiT»*n 
and  Haldeman  two  years  ago  an4  I  discovered 
a  strange  thing.  Every  president  in  modem 
times  came  to  power  saying,  "There  are  too 
many  people  In  the  White  House.  I'm  going 
to  rely  on  the  Cabinet  departments.  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  the  best  people  and  I'm  going  to 
have  a  tight  little  White  House  staff." 

Tet  everyone  left  the  presidency  with  a 
much  bigger  White  House  staff  than  they  be- 
gan with.  Blchard  Nixon  broke  sll  records.  He 
made  a  vary  good  speech  on  the  need  for  a 
small  White  House  staff  in  19^,  then  sur- 
passed all  precedents  for  concentrating  power 
in  the  White  House. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  size  df  the  White 
House  staff  he  built: 

Before  he  became  Secretary  of.  State.  Henry 
Kissinger  headed  the  Natioiial  Security 
Council.  This  was  one  little  piece  of  the 
White  House  operation — two  or  three  percent 
of  it — with  assistants  and  special  assistants 
and  secretaries  and  limousines  ^d  consiQt- 
ante  and  all  kinds  of  task  forces. 

This  small  part  of  the  White  Bouse  opera- 
tion had  more  bodies  than  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's total  White  House  staff  «t  the  height 
of  World  War  II,  Including  cook|.  bakers  and 
gardeners. 

It  Is  not  In  the  Interest  of  thto  country  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  White  House  for 
several  reasons.  Tea,  a  powerful  president 
may  be  more  efficient.  But  lt?s  more  Im- 
portant to  enlist  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
to  vrork  through  the  regular  stmctures  than 
to  have  tightened  power  in  the  immediate 
White  House  establishment  in  the  hands  of 
anonymous  assistants  and  special  assistants. 

I  think  this,  along  with  the  mjyth  of  presi- 
dential InfaUibillty,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  troubles  we  call  Watergate, 

This  exaltation  of  the  presidency  leads  to 
a  lot  of  other  serious  problems  ae  well.  If,  for 
example,  the  president  Is  an  sJI  powerful, 
all-wise  ruler,  then  one  must  further  his 
programs  at  all  costs.  A  burglary  becomes 
patriotism  and  destroying  material  evidence 
m  a  criminal  case  Is  a  positive  duty.  If  he's 
infallible,  he  shotUd  be  able  to  start  wars, 
and  those  who  oppose  him  are  Always  wrong 
somehow,  despite  where  the  Constitution 
■ays  the  war  powers  are  vested  in  this 
coimtry. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  premise  of  this  imperial  presi- 
dency Is  that  if  the  president  Is  a  noble, 
larger  than  lifeslze  power,  then  the  career 
Civil  Service  ought  to  get  in  line  and  do 
what  he  says  it  should  do.  In  Britain  and 
other  countries,  the  career  Civil  Service  is  a 
protection  against  politicians  doing  things 
temporarily  for  some  kind  of  political  ad- 
vantage, and  that's  what  our  Civil  Service 
system  ts  meant  to  be  as  well.  But  the  idea 
of  the  imperial  presidency  has  changed  all 
that. 

The  Foreign  Service,  for  example,  was 
largely  demoralized  during  the  early  Nlzon 
years  by  the  Kissinger  takeover  of  powers 
that  were  meant  to  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

For  years,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
an  important  professional  economic  wing  of 
the  government,  put  out  a  monthly  con- 
sumer price  Index.  It  has  been  so  reliable 
and  so  professional  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  paid  out  through  labor  contracts  because 
of  adjiistments  m  the  consumer  price  index. 
It's  been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  every  presi- 
dent because  the  president  will  tell  us  opti- 
mistically that  unemployment  Is  going  down 
and  so  Is  inflation  and  everything  is  lovely, 
and  then  BL8  comes  out  with  its  monthly 
rq;>ort  and  you  find  that  the  president  has 
misled  you. 

WeU,  BUS  finally  did  this  to  Richard  Nixon. 
So  Haldeman  and  £rhllchman  fired  some  pro- 
fessional, veteran,  respected  economists  and 
In  effect  said  to  the  others.  "You've  got  to 
get  on  the  team.  You  aren't  giving  figiires  in 
accordance  with  our  game  plan." 

This  cast  a  shadow  throughout  all  other 
kinds  of  departments  that  are  supposedly 
professional  and  non-political. 

An  offshoot  of  this  imperial  presidency  is 
the  destruction  of  the  role  of  the  Cabinet. 

Before  and  through  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era.  Cabinet  members  were  men  of  national 
prestige  and  power.  They  could  stand  up  to 
tbe  president  and  he'd  be  reluctant  to  fire 
them.  Three  of  the  eight  original  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Cabinet  members  were  there  at  the 
end  of  the  eight  years. 

But  only  five  years  Into  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration there  isn't  a  single  member  of  the 
original  Cabinet  left.  One  of  the  reasons,  u 
I'm  sure  the  former  Nixon  Cabinet  members 
wHl  tell  you  when  they  write  their  memoirs, 
is  that  they  were  being  ordered  around  by 
28-year-oId  hotshots  from  the  Haldeman- 
Ehrllchman  shc^. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  doubt  that  there  are 
very  many  i>eople  who  can  remember  how 
many  Cabinet  positions  there  are,  what  the 
names  of  all  the  departments  are  and  who 
are  the  Individuals  wbo  hold  each  of  these 
Cabinet  positions.  (I  flunked  this  one  my- 
self.) 

In  my  Judgment,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
restore  the  Cabinet  and  give  the  President 
some  big  men  with  national  reputations  who 
can  say  "no."  And  above  all,  the  President 
Is  going  to  have  to  learn  to  listen  to  his  Cab- 
inet members'  advice  and  give  It  careful  con- 
sideration, even  If  he  ultimately  rejects  their 
proposals. 

It  was  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Cabinet 
when  former  Interior  Secretary  Walter 
Hickel  was  sent  back  to  Alaska  for  daring  to 
suggest  changes  in  presidential  policy.  And 
when  former  Secretary  of  State  William  Rog- 
ers criticized  administration  actions,  it  was 
viewed  as  a  siire  sign  of  his  impending  resig- 
nation. 

Another  dramatic  example  of  the  down- 
grading of  the  Cabinet's  role  in  recent  years 
is  the  poUtlclzatlon  of  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Justice  Department  is  where  it  is  de- 
cided who  will  be  prosecuted,  whether  indict- 
ments are  to  be  quashed  or  carried  through, 
whether  ITT  will  be  sued  for  antitrust  and 
who  will  be  named  federal  Judges.  For  most 
of  our  history  this  crucial  office  has  been 
beaded  by  lawyers  of  national  reputation. 
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Judges,  law  school  deans,  great  men  who  have 
earned  respect  in  tbe  bar  or  on  the  bench. 
The  postmaster  general  might  be  a  politician, 
but  the  attorney-general  was  someone  spe- 
cial. And  then,  starting  In  tbe  19508,  we  broke 
that  tradition. 

Herbert  Brownell  is  a  good  man  and  a  good 
lawyer.  Bobby  Kennedy  I  loved  and  fought 
for  and  I  cried  when  he  died.  He  worked  tat 
equality  and  made  a  good  record  in  the 
Cabinet.  But  neither  of  these  men  should 
have  been  attorney-general.  Both  got  the  Job 
because  they  had  been  political  managers, 
and  because  of  personal  closeness  to  tbe 
president.  Who  can  have  confidence  in  de- 
cisions that  have  to  be  made  on  liberty,  life 
and  prosecution  when  we  have  presidential 
political  advisers  in  the  Att<^ney-Oeneral'B 
office? 

John  Mitchell  brought  this  thing  full  cir- 
cle. We  now  have  the  former  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  under  Indictment  and 
awaiting  trial,  it's  been  alleged  and  admitted 
that  a  burglary  was  disciissed  in  his  office. 
Imagine,  twice  in  his  public  chambers,  the 
highest  law  enforcement  officer  In  the  land 
dlsciissed  the  details  of  a  proposed  burglary 
of  an  opposition  political  party's  office. 

Now,  he  may  have  agreed  to  the  burglary, 
or  he  may  have  said  "dont  do  It  and  dont 
bring  It  up  again"  as  he  claims.  But  in  either 
case,  the  fact  is  that  these  discussions  were 
held. 

I  think  the  president  has  the  right  to  have 
a  friendly  man  as  attorney-general,  a  man 
who  shares  his  broad  philosophy.  But  the 
first  priority  of  the  Justice  Department  still 
must  be  Justice.  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  have  had  that  kind  of  confidence  in 
the  Justice  Department  in  recent  years. 

Another  problem  with  the  Cabinet  Is  Its 
sloe.  Now  John  E%rllchman  was  right  on  a 
oouple  oi  things — although  he  was  wrong 
on  moat — and  one  thing  about  which  he  was 
right  was  the  need  to  stre«unllne  the  Cabinet. 

We  started  out  with  only  five  or  six  Cabinet 
offices  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  There  Is 
a  basic  principle  in  complicated  human  af- 
fairs that  no  man  can  supervise  closely  on 
a  daily  basis  more  than  four  or  five  people. 
That's  why  tbe  military  has  O-l  through 
0-4  and  a  good  company  has  five  vice  presi- 
dents and  not  26.  If  you  go  beyond  five,  you 
start  getting  super  vice  presidents  who  su- 
pervise other  vice  presidents. 

We've  always  bad  this  pressure  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Cabinet  and  it's  still  going  on 
today.  There  are  people  who  want  a  separate 
Department  of  Health  or  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Thece's  a  proposal  for  a 
Department  of  Peace  and  a  Department  of 
Energy.  Every  year  there  are  more  and  more 
proposals. 

Earlier  this  year,  John  Ehrlichman  tried  to 
organize  the  Cabinet  into  a  few  compact, 
comprehensive  sections,  each  answerable  to 
one  man.  It  had  become  obvious  to  him  that 
the  number  of  Cabinet  departments  had  gone 
past  that  magic  controllable  number. 

The  changing  role  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  presidency  have 
raised  another  problem — the  question  of  exe- 
cutive privilege.  You  can't  find  executive 
privilege  in  the  Constitution  or  the  statutes. 
It's  a  custom  and  It  makes  sense  within  tbe 
limits  of  what  was  really  Intended. 

Each  of  the  three  branches  of  government 
is  entitled  to  an  area  of  privacy.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  right  to  come  to  my  office  and 
rummage  through  my  files  and  ask  my  sec- 
retary about  that  memo  as  to  why  I  voted 
"yes"  yesterday  Instead  of  "no"  or  what 
I'm  planning  to  do  about  his  favorite  bill 
that  he  sent  up  last  week.  And  I  have  no  right 
to  go  to  the  White  House  and  demand  ac- 
cess to  those  advisors  to  the  President  vrlth 
whom  he's  frankly  discussed  his  alternatives. 

Neither  of  us  has  the  right  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  cross-examine  a  Justice 
or  bis  secretary  about  how  the  first  draft 
of  an  opinion  differed  from  the  second  draft. 
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There's  an  area  of  privacy  that  each  branch 
has  with  regard  to  the  confidential  operations 
of  that  branch. 

The  ooroUary  of  that  principle,  however, 
was  that  the  men  who  make  policies  and 
carry  out  policies  in  the  Executive  Branch 
were  supposed  to  be  available  to  Congress. 
This  was  because  Congress  is  the  people's 
representative  in  the  formulation  of  Exec- 
utive policies,  and  It  must  also  legislate  re- 
lated poUcles  of  Its  own.  And  so  the  men  who 
advise  the  president  and  who  are  supposed 
to  carry  out  his  policies,  including  those  in 
the  Cabinet,  can  never  refuse  to  come  to  a 
congressional    committee   hearing. 

But  then  we  had  the  case  of  Ehrlichman 
and  Haldeman  and  Kissinger  and  dozens  of 
other  people  who  you've  never  heard  of  who 
were  actually  making  and  carrying  out  more 
policy  than  Cabinet  members,  and  yet  these 
men  were  drawing  the  cloak  of  Executive 
privilege  around  them.  As  a  result.  Congress 
couldnt  do  Its  Job  imder  the  system  of 
divided  powers. 

In  testimony  before  Congress,  my  fellow 
Arleonan  and  former  Attorney  General  Dick 
Klemdienst  said  Executive  privilege  covers 
tbe  whole  Executive  Branch. 

Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  would 
mean  that  the  postmaster  of  Muleehoe,  Tex- 
as, on  vacation  in  California  and  witness 
to  a  murder  on  the  beach,  could  say  "execu- 
tive privilege"  and  refuse  to  testify. 

melndlenst  said  that  although  he  didn't 
think  the  president  would  do  that  ktod 
of  thing,  BtUl,  In  theory,  there  Is  no  limit  to 
Executive  privilege. 

I  say  this  is  nonsense.  The  three  contend- 
ing branches  are  going  to  have  to  get  together 
and  define  the  limits  of  this  much-abused 
tradition. 

Another  mistake  has  been  the  idea  that 
the  president  bears  an  awesome  burden. 
You  see  the  plctxire  of  the  lonely  chief  execu- 
tive in  that  Oval  Office  crushed  down  by  bur- 
dens. 

And  yet.  no  one  thrust  this  office  on 
Richard  Nixon  or  tried  to  push  it  on  George 
McOovem.  In  fact,  I  distinctly  remember 
both  of  them  traveling  far  and  wide  a9ross 
the  country  for  many  years  trying  to  gevthat 
aweeome  burden  on  their  backs. 

They're  human  beings,  your  presidents. 
Believe  me,  they're  working,  sweating  poli- 
ticians who  have  been  graced  by  office,  not 
the  reverse.  They  are  not  pressed  into  service 
involuntartly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  known  to  pursue  this  awesome  burden 
rather  vigorously  and  hold  onto  It  with  a 
vengeance. 

Now  111  grant  you  that  not  everyone  is 
going  to  give  a  straight  answer  to  the  presi- 
dent on  uncomfortable  subjects.  But  I  feel 
that  In  tbe  long  run  the  isolation  of  the 
presidency  Is  pretty  much  controlled  by  the 
person  in  office.  And  I  daresay  President 
«lxon  has  done  little  to  dispute  this. 

I  remember  reading  the  report  recently 
of  a  terrified  observer  who  had  been  at  a 
White  House  state  dinner.  He  said  Nixon 
didn't  come  down  and  mingle  with  guests 
as  you  might  In  your  ovm  home.  Instead, 
here  was  all  the  mUlUry  resplendent  In  uni- 
forms and  at  the  proper  moment  the  band 
sounded  the  martial  music  and  down  the 
stairs  in  lock-step  came  the  President  and 
First  Lady,  in  marching  cadence,  into  the 
East  Room  where  everyone  lined  up  to  greet 
them. 

I've  painted  a  rather  dismal  picture  of 
what's  wrong.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some 
solutions,  but  first,  one  non-solution. 

Americans  like  easy  solutions.  I  think 
we've  gotten  into  trouble  with  the  environ- 
ment and  our  energy  supplies  because  we 
worship  technology  and  technology  can  al- 
ways give  you  a  "quick  fix."  We  are  running 
out  of  quick  fixes  In  technology  and  In  the 
environment. 

And  so,  with  the  presidency  in  trouble, 
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we  see  the  quick  fix  people  saying,  "The 
answer  is  to  give  us  a  six-year  term.  Let  a 
president  be  elected,  put  politics  behind  him 
and  for  six  yestfs  he  can  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people  and  do  the  unpopular  things 
and  do  what  is  right." 

I'm  surprised  that  some  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Sens.  Mike  Mansfield  and  George 
Aiken,  have  pushed  hard  for  this  idea.  In 
my  Judgtoent,  it  would  be  a  disaster.  The 
idea  simply  would  not  work. 

I  think  we  should  reject  the  Idea  that  we 
need  a  non-polltlcal  president,  or  a  non- 
political  governor  or  a  non-polltlcal  con- 
gressman. I  think  some  of  the  key  things 
Richard  Nixon  did  that  history  wlU  honor 
him  for  were  done  only  because  be  was  facing 
the  1972  election. 

I  question  whether  he  would  have  found 
a  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  started 
talking  with  the  Russians  and  Chinese  if 
he  weren't  facing  an  election  in  1972.  I  know 
he  wouldn't  have  started  his  economic  pro- 
gram in  August  1971.  if  it  weren't  for  the 
upcoming  election  because  the  program 
violated  everything  he  had  ever  talked  about. 

Clark  Clifford  once  said,  "A  president  Im- 
munized from  poUtlcal  consideration  is  a 
president  who  need  not  listen  to  people,  re- 
spond to  majority  sentiment  or  pay  attention 
to  the  views  that  may  be  diverse,  intense 
and  perhaps  in  variance  with  his  own." 

Does  anyone  believe  that  Richard  Nixon 
at  this  point  in  the  middle  of  the  last  half 
of  a  six-year  term  would  be  concerned  about 
the  things  you  wotild  want  him  to  be  con- 
cerned about?  The  idea  of  a  president  above 
politics  in  Judgment  is  hostile  to  tbe  genius 
of  democracy. 

Many  American  mothers  want  their  sons 
to  grow  up  to  be  presidents  like  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  but  they  dont  want  them  to 
become  politicians  in  tbe  process.  Well, 
Lincoln  was  a  success  as  a  statesman  be- 
cause he  was  a  politician.  He  went  to  Gettys- 
burg not  to  give  a  speech  that  we  could  all 
memorize  in  the  fifth  grade  a  hundred  yean 
later  but  because  some  governors  were  going 
to  be  there  and  he  wanted  to  get  off  in 
some  privacy  to  talk  with  them  and  get  some 
support  for  his  policies. 

We  put  down  our  politicians  In  this 
country  and  we  make  Jokes  about  them.  My 
favorite  Is  the  one  about  a  politician  who 
made  a  speech  to  a  Uttle  group  In  a  nm^ii 
town.  "Now  ladles  and  gentlemen."  he  said. 
"thems  my  views,  and  if  you  dont  like  "em, 
well  then  ni  change  'em.** 

And  of  course  everybody  laughs  and  it's 
a  cynical  story.  But  seriously,  the  Job  of  a 
poUtlcian  is  to  find  a  majority,  to  build 
that  majority  and  to  lead  people  forward 
together.  And  if  he  has  to  a«apt  and  change 
his  policies  to  do  it.  then  within  the  limits 
of  hU  own  honesty  and  Integrity  he  does 
this. 

I  make  this  point  to  suggest  that  you  are 
not  going  to  have  a  democracy  if  you  think 
somehow  you  can  put  the  president  or  your 
public  officials  above  politics.  That's  a  non- 
solution.  Now,  here  we  some  things  we  can 
do  that  I  favor. 

Congress  can  regain  its  war  powers.  We1» 
working  on  that  this  week.  It's  Ironic  that 
we  In  Congress  should  have  to  enact  a  Uw 
to  get  back  one  power  that  everyone  agrees 
the  Constitution  gives  to  us. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  move  on  budget- 
Ing  programs.  If  we  are  going  to  make  budget 
policy  we  ought  to  have  a  budget  mA<^h>ni^Tn 
so  we  can  look  at  the  large  range  of  priorities 
and  counter  the  president  in  thU  regard. 

I  think  we  also  have  got  to  force  the 
president  out  of  Isolation  so  he  can  expose 
himself  to  some  people  of  poUtlcal  experi- 
ence. 

I  remember  the  story  of  Sam  Raybijm.  the 
long-time  Speaker  of  the  House,  watching 
as  John  Kennedy  came  to  the  White  House 
with  aU  of  his  glitter  and  glamour.  Someon* 
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said  to  Eaybum,  "Isn't  It  impressive?  Look 
at  the  brilliant  men  Kennedy  has  brought 
to  Washington — Schlesinger  and  Sorenson 
and  McNamara  and  Oalbraith."  And  Ray- 
bum  said.  "Yeah,  that  may  be  true,  but  Td 
feel  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  if  a  couple  of 
them  had  ever  run  for  sheriff." 

That's  the  trouble  with  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  too.  Neither  of  them  had  ever 
run  for  sheriff  either. 

We  have  to  restore  a  measure  of  humility 
to  the  presidency.  Someone  tells  the  story 
of  how  Thomas  Jefferson  took  tbe  oath  of 
office,  went  back  to  his  boarding  house  for 
dinner  and  found  the  dining  room  fiUl.  So 
he  stood  there  a  whUe  until  one  boarder 
finaUy  finished  and  took  his  place,  ate  his 
dinner  and  went  to  bed.  Jefferson  was  a 
powerful  president,  but  he  knew  he  was  a 
human  being  and  not  a  God. 

Today,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
doesn't  have  to  go  to  a  boarding  house  He 
can  have  anything  he  wants  to  eat  at  any 
time,  and  all  of  those  helicopters  and  Jet 
planes  can  take  him  anywhere  he  wants  to 
eat  at  any  time. 

I've  also  been  personally  skeptical  about 
loner  presidents  who  have  no  cronies  and 
close  friends  and  who  never  go  back-packing 
or  mountain  climbing  or  play  poker  or  golf 
or  walk  the  beach.  I  think  maybe  we'd  be 
better  off  to  have  presidents  who  aren't  so 
intense  and  who  don't  work  24  hours  a  day 
and  so  on.  Anyone  who  works  that  hard  will 
lose  his  perspective. 

And  I  say  deliver  us  from  presidents  who 
cant  laugh  at  themselves  or  their  troubles. 
I  remember  Franklin  Roosevelt  used  to  have 
great  f\m  telling  stories  on  himself.  One  of 
his  favorites  was  the  one  about  the  Wall 
Street  tycoon  who  hated  him  because  he  had 
changed  the  economic  system. 

It  seems  one  of  these  tycoons  would  get  to 
Wall  Street  each  day,  buy  a  newspaper  from 
this  boy  for  five  cents,  read  only  the  front 
page,  curse  and  throw  It  into  the  trash 
can. 

After  a  week,  the  boy  said.  "Sir.  why  Ao 
you  waste  money  to  buy  a  paper,  read  only 
the  front  page  and  then  throw  It  away?" 

The  tycoon  said,  "Son.  it's  not  reaUy  any 
of  your  business  but  the  fact  la  I'm  looking 
for  an  obituary." 

The  boy  said,  "But  sir,  the  obituaries  aren't 
on  the  front  page.  Try  the  back  of  tbe  paper." 
"Son,"  he  replied,  "believe  me.  Tbe  obitu- 
ary rm  looking  for   will   be  on  the  front 
page." 

Presidents  used  to  go  to  gridiron  shows 
where  they  were  roaste-l,  where  Jokes  were 
told  and  ftm  was  poked. 

But  this  President  refused  to  attend  the 
gridiron  shows  an^radlo-TV  correspondents* 
dinners  and  all  of  the  other  traditional 
things  that  say,  "I'm  human  and  I'm  Just  a 
temporary  president.  I'm  one  of  you  and  I 
can  take  a  needle  now  and  then. 

Along  the  same  Une  of  thought,  I  beUeve 
the  presidency  must  be  put  back  In  touch 
with  the  people.  President  Nixon's  current 
problems  have  been  compounded  by  his  tend- 
ency to  Isolate  himself  from  the  press,  from 
other  elected  office  holders  and  from  wide- 
ranging  contacts  with  businessmen.  edi>- 
cators  and  other  groups. 

It's  pretty  heady  stuff  to  have  a  band  play 
whenever  you  vmlk  Into  the  room  and  to- 
have  a  mansion  and  Its  staff  at  your  dtsposaL 
But  the  one  thing  that  doesn't  come  with 
the  Job  and  yet  Is  desperately  needed  is  what 
mayors  and  congressmen  and  governors  get 
every  day — exposvu*  to  people  who  aren't 
afraid  to  criticize  or  offer  frank  advice. 

I  realize  presidential  safety  is  far  different 
from  the  days  when  Lincoln  could  ride  his 
horse  through  Washington  or  when  Teddy 
Roosevelt  could  Jog  in  Rock  Creek  Park.  May- 
be It's  Just  not  feasible  for  them,  along  with 
the  rest  of  us,  to  walk  the  street  now  and 
then,  try  and  catch  a  cab  at  rush  hour  at 
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g«t  CAUght  In  ft  holding  prnt^sm  over  OM- 
ca^'s  O'HAf*  Airport  on  ft  Btiinnj  dfty. 

But  even  If  thftt's  t&e  cft4»,  ftt  leftst  we 
could  urg«  presidential  candidates  to  promlM 
regular  press  conXerences  ftnd  open  doors  tor 
'Congressional  leaders,  govemdn  and  Iota  of 
ordinary,  plain-speaking  cltlnns. 

I  don't  want  to  suggest  by  everything  I'v* 
said  here  that  a  strong  measure  of  respect 
ftnd  reverence  for  our  presldebts  Is  bad.  In- 
deed, this  Is  one  of  the  unifying  factors  In  our 
country's  history.  It's  an  unusual  factor.  In 
most  countries,  the  flrat  impxflse  of  the  citi- 
zens Is  to  chop  up  their  leaaers,  cut  them 
down,  give  them  trouble,  throw  them  out. 
This  Is  kind  of  a  year-round 'sport  In  many 
countries.  ' 

I  think  what  we  really  neeil  Is  a  balance. 
We  need  an  end  to  the  revereitlal  treatment 
of  the  president  of  the  Unll^  States,  this 
unquestioning  acceptance.  B«t  we  need  re- 
spect for  the  office  and  the  Minifying  factor 
that  It  hfts  been. 

Thoee  who  simply  advocate  a  strong  pres- 
idency have  given  up  on  th4  Idea  of  three 
balancing  and  checking  branohes  of  govern- 
ment In  the  name  of  efflclenoy.  They  would 
continue  the  way  things  hava  been  going  In 
recent  years. 

What  we  need  is  balance — balance  for  the 
president  and  balance  for  ^he  other  two 
branches.  | 

One  way  to  strengthen  that  balance  would 
be  to  make  an  adjustment  Inlotir  procedure 
for  Impeachment.  Through  aQ  of  the  recent 
furor,  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  refinement  In  oar  proc^ures  or  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  a  crippled  presi- 
dency. Meet  of  us  In  Congreas  are  agalnat 
tinkering  with  the  basics  of  our  systam.  IB 
fact,  there  have  been  only  30  amendments 
to  tbe  Oonstltutlon  to  fill  !«  some  of  the 
cracka  In  the  law.  But  I  thl^  we  need  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  8om#  Intermediate 
remedy  between  the  extreme,  blunt,  divisive 
Instrument  of  Impeachment  oh  the  one  hand 
and  the  problem  of  a  crlpple<l  powerless  In- 
cumbent under  a  cloud  of  sisplclon  on  the 
other.  j 

I  have,  along  with  aeTeral  ci>-8ponsor«.  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  borrows  from  the  par- 
liamentary system  an  Inten^edlate  proce- 
dure. It  says  that  If  two-thlrt»  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  any  time  vote  "ho  confidence" 
In  the  president  because  of  liaalc  violations 
of  the  president's  duty  to  falttifully  execute 
the  laws  or  violations  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
then  we  wovUd  hold  a  special  Section  wltbm 
90  days. 

The  Incumbent  president  s^d  vice  presi- 
dent could  run  for  re-electlo^  It  Isn't  like 
the  Impeachment  proce^  In  which  a  presi- 
dent Is  convicted,  sbamM,  disgraced  and  run 
out  of  office.  In  this  way.  tlie  president  Is 
not  convicted  or  affected  In, any  way.  It's 
simply  a  vote  of  no  c(»ifldeAce  «i»«ti>f  to 
what  exists  In  other  systems. 

I  think  we  could  keep  the  four-year  term 
and  yet  have  this  option  that  woiUd  help  us 
tn  a  time  like  today. 

I'm  not  ready  to  vote  for  htipeachment.  I 
dont  think  we  have  enough  evidence.  It's  not 
a  question  of  what  my  suspicions  are.  I  Just 
don't  want  to  take  so  harsh  ah  action  with- 
out evidence.  However,  with  no  hesitation  I 
could  vote  for  a  resolution  of  no  confidence 
and  then  ask  the  people  to  decide  what 
would  be  best  for  the  nation. 

I  have  talked  a  lot  this  evening  about  laws 
and  constitutions  and  strudtural  reforms. 
These  things  are  Is^tortant,  but  none  of 
them  will  reaDy  help  In  the  l^nal  analysis. 
*  The  thing  we've  got  to  do  to  this  cotintry 
U  restore  the  spirit  of  civility,  restraint  and 
mutual  truat,  the  spirit  that  distinguishes 
between  a  political  adversary  and  a  real 
enemy.  I 

Some  of  my  closest  trlenda  are  men  like 
Barry  Ooldwater.  ne'e  a  menfier  of  another 
political  party  and  I  dont  agiree  with  htm 
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very  often,  anymore  than  I  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Thurmond.  But  we're  friends  and  I  have 
more  in  common  with  him  than  with  a  busi- 
nessman who  wouldn't  touch  politics  with 
a  10-foot  pole. 

Our  system  works  because  of  this  civility 
and  restraint  and  trust,  because  you  go 
through  the  rituals  such  as  congratulating 
your  opponent  on  election  night  when  he's 
clobbered  you  and  you'd  rather  go  off  in  a 
comer  and  cry  or  consume  some  stimulating 
beverages. 

We  need  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  Im- 
portance of  our  political  life,  to  the  decency 
of  political  life.  This  way  we'll  strengthen  the 
presidency  and  bring  It  back  in  the  balance 
where  It  ought  to  be. 

A  long  time  ago,  Judge  Learned  Hand,  one 
of  my  favorite  jurists,  put  It  this  way:  "I 
often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our 
hopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes. 
Believe  me,  these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies 
In  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  it 
dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  co\irt 
can  save  it.  No  constitution,  no  law,  no  cotirt 
can  even  do  much  to  help  it.  While  It  lias 
there  it  needs  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
courts  to  save  It." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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THE  SUPER  SNOOPERS  GOT 
CAUGHT 


THE  APPLE  OP  MY  EYE 


l)ON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

,  or   KZNT(7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  parents 
are  seldom  modest  about  the  accomplish- 
ments and  talents  of  their  children.  I 
shall  not  deviate  from  this  tiine-honored 
standard. 

My  sweet,  lovely  10-year-old  daughter, 
Andrea — the  apple  of  my  eye — has  long 
exhibited  a  special  talent  tor  poetic  ex- 
pression. 

It  was  one  of  Andrea's  poems  about 
protecting  "little"  whales  which  sealed 
my  resolve  to  vote  for  the  Marine  Mam- 
mal Protection  Act  of  1972.  I  was  suf- 
flcieatly  immodest  to  place  her  poem  and 
a  description  of  ♦Jie  event  In  the  April  19, 
1972,  RxcoRD  at  page  E3978. 

Just  recently  Andrea  favored  m#  with 
two  more  poems.  One  Is  timely  In  that  It 
deals  with  pollution.  The  other  Is  time- 
less In  that  it  deals  with  the  Creator. 

For  the  ediflcatlon  of  aU — and  for  my 
own  self-gratlflcatlon — here  are  An- 
drea's poems. 

Pouwnoit 
PoUutlon  Is  bad 
It  makes  a  lot  of  people  mad 
There  are  some  people 
Who  are  really  very  sad. 

Some  people  try  to  do  something  about  It 

While  other  people  dont 

Some  people  just  dont  care 

And  some  people  are  lazy  and  wont. 

Qoo 

Ood  Is  here 
Ood  is  near 
Ood  Is  with  us  through  the  year. 

He  helps  us  aU  through  thick  and  thin 
When  we  lose  and  when  we  win. 

When  we're  h»ppy 
When  we're  sad 

Just  knowing  Ood  Is  with  us  makes  me  very 
gUd.  • 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  XBNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"holler  than  thou"  press  has  been  caught 
and  I  would  like  for  ihe  Members  and 
readers  of  the  Recori)  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  press  release  I  Issued  last  week 
outlining  their  activities  In  regard  to  this 
Member.  The  release  gives  the  facts: 
Thx  Sttpbb  8nck)i»ers  Oct  Caught 

Congressman  Oene  Snyder  today  revealed 
that  the  Courier  Journal  and  Times  had  been 
thwarted  "before  the  fact"  tn  their  latest  at- 
tempted clandestine  operation. 

Making  reference  to  the  alleged  "bugging" 
of  a  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  meeting  by 
the  newspaper's  reporters,  Snyder  said  that 
he  recently  learned  that  one  of  their  report- 
ers had  rented  the  apartment  next  to  his  In 
the  adjoining  Capitol  Hill  townhouse  and  at 
the  same  time  they  were  transferring  to 
Washington  one  of  the  reporters  Involved  In 
the  alleged  POP  bugging  operation. 

SnydQr  said  that  their  reporter  Chuck 
Babcoct  rented  the  only  apartment  out  <a 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  entire 
metropolitan  Washington  area  that  had  a 
common  wall  with  his  apartment.  Baboock 
was  scheduled  to  get  possession  June  10.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  paper  had  sched- 
uled the  transfer  of  the  "experienced"  Jerry 
Hicks  to  Washington.  Hicks  (white/male — 
age  27  of  New  Albany,  Ind.)  Is  one  of  thoee  in- 
volved In  the  alleged  May  1  POP  "bugging"  at 
the  Continental  Inn  on  Arthiu-  Street  In 
Louisville.  Kentucky. 

On  Wednesday,  May  22.  the  Congressman 
advised  the  Courier's  reporter.  Bill  Peterson, 
that  he  knew, of  the  paper's  plan  and  In- 
tended to  expose  them  in  a  press  release  and 
in  speeches.  Snyder  told  Peterson,  "I  really 
have  no  objections  to  your  plan  because  I 
don't  engage  in  anything  that  I'm  ashamed 
of  or  want  to  hide,  but  the  people  ought  to 
know  how  low  your  paper  will  stoop  to  try 
to  defeat  me."  Snyder  told  Peterson,  "Tour 
boys  won't  ever  hear  any  'expletives  deleted' 
coming  from  nxy  apartment." 

Snyder  further  told  Peterson  "that  com- 
vaon  wall  will  be  the  only  thing  I  ever  had  In 
common  with  the  liberal  preaa." 

Snyder  said.  ''Beporter  Peterson  seemed 
•mbaReased  that  I  Jcaew  about  my  future 
neighbors  and  indicated  that  I  had  probably 
spoiled  the  whole  thing."  His  suspicion  was 
right,  for  about  8 : 30  or  9  p. m.  Snyder  received 
a  phone  call  from  Ward  Sinclair,  then  in 
LoulsvlUe,  wherein  Sinclair  indicated  that 
Peterson  had  called  him  and  told  htm  that 
Snyder  was  going  to  expose  the  whole  thtBg 
and  wanted  to  file  a  story.  Sinclair  said  the 
lease  had  been  cancelled  and  the  story  killed. 

If  in  fact  that  Courier  Journal  and  Ttmss 
DID  NOT  have  any  ulterior  motive — why 
cancel  the  lease  when  they  were  found  out? 

Snyder  observed  that  while  the  liberal  dally 
papers  had  long  sought  his  defeat — their 
vigor  In  "going  after"  him  had  Increased 
measurably  since  he  had  taken  such  a  strong 
stand  against  their  current  pet  project  of 
forced  busing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  story  finally 
got  reported  sis  a  result  of  the  above 
release,  the  followlrig  telegram  was  re- 
ceived which  outlines  rather  vl'vldly  one 
group's  appraisal  of  the  Louisville  dally 
paper: 

LOUUVU'I.X,  Kt., 

May  i4, 19T4. 
Representative  Oxn  SmrDBt: 
The  Highland  Writers  Group  of  LoulsvlUa 


May  29,  197Jk 


and  members  of  the  Kentucky  State  News 
Monitors,  wish  to  make  a  public  apology 
to  you  and  members  of  your  staff.  This 
apology  regards  your  recent  encounter  with 
Irresponsible  news  reporters  representing  the 
notorious  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
LoulBvUle  Times.  Pleaee  be  advised  that  tac- 
Ucs  employed  by  these  newspap^ers  violate 
all  known  journalistic  guidelines  and  are  in- 
sulting to  resiKinslble  writers. 

We  beg  your  help  In  defending  decent 
dtleens  of  Kentucky  from  further  abuse  by 
this  callous,  monopolistic  press.  Please  re- 
lease this  protest  to  the  national  and  local 
press  as  these  newspapers  now  have  the  peo- 
ple of  ECentucky  terrified  Into  silence.  Many 
others  are  afraid  to  speak  out  due  to  fear  of 
retaliation  and  live  from  day  to  day  in  a 
state  of  perp>etual  terror. 
Respectfully. 

Sam  L.  Dkapeb, 

President, 
Highland  Writers  Group  of  LouisvlUe. 


CULEBRA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    IfXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr,  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  much 
too  long  now  we  In  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  officials  of  good  will  In  the  admin- 
istration, have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish what  would  appear  to  be  a  fairly 
simple  act,  the  ending  of  the  bombing 
of  a  tiny  Inhabited  Island  off  the  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

For  more  than  40  years  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  been  lu^lng  the  Island  of  Culebra  for 
a  bombing  range  despite  the  fact  that 
the  island  is  inhabited  and  is  a  territory 
of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  Despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  alternative  sites, 
and  despite  the  growing  public  pressure 
on  the  island  and  on  the  mainland  for 
the  cessation  of  bombing  of  this  Island 
by  the  Navy,  there  appears  to  be  no 
willingness  by  the  U.S.  Navy  to  relin- 
quish the  use  of  the  island  as  a  target 
range. 

Just  last  week  negotiations  which  had 
been  dragging  on  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  were  terminated  under  the 
flimsiest  of  excuses  that  continued  ne- 
gotiations by  the  United  States  on  this 
Issue  would  imdermine  a  position  about 
to  be  taken  on  an  upcoming  Law  of  the 
Seas  Conference  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations.  In  response  to  this  ac- 
tion I  urged  the  President  to  Intervene 
and  to  order  the  U.S.  Navy  to  cease  its 
operations  against  the  Island  and  to  re- 
turn the  island  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Legal  action  is  now  being  consid- 
ered under  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
It  appears  that  the  power  of  our  great 
Government  can  be  brought  to  bear,  not 
on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Island,  but  on  behalf  of  the  hawksblll 
turtle,  aa  endangered  species  which  ap- 
pears to  be  more  protected  by  our  laws 
than  people  or  the  word  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  courts  will  act 
where  Congress  has  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent further  shelling  of  this  Island  and 
provide  for  its  return  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
I  enclose  for  the  information  of  my 
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colleagues  an  editorial  on  the  situation 
on  Culebra  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  May  26,  1974: 
Skakino  thx  Navt  Orr  CuuasA 

The  issue  in  the  CxUebra  case  is  the  word 
of  the  United  States.  The  Pentagon  promised 
last  year  to  stop  using  this  small  Inhabited 
island  off  Puerto  Rico  for  Navy  target  prac- 
tice, and  now  it  seems  prepared  to  break  Its 
promise.  The  reason  offered  now  for  not  pro- 
ceeding to  move  the  target  range  to  two  iso- 
lated and  uninhabited  Puerto  Rlcan  islands 
arises  from  their  location  on  the  other  side 
of  an  international  strait  from  Puerto  Rico. 
A  United  Nations  conference  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  is  about  to  open  and  some  American 
officials  reportedly  fear  that  such  a  move 
would  complicate  the  American  position  on 
transit  through  International  straits. 

This  fear,  however.  Is  old  and  stale.  Com- 
petent officials — notably  EUlot  Richardson, 
who  was  Na  a  at  the  State  Department  be- 
fore becoming  No.  1  at  Defense,  where  he 
committed  the  United  States  to  relinquish 
the  Culebran  range — weighed  and  discarded 
the  straits  objection.  The  real  reason  for 
holding  up  the  move  to  the  new  range,  we 
suspect,  is  that  the  Navy  simply  doee  not 
want  to  leave  Culebra.  It's  been  shooting  and 
bombing  there  for  nearly  40  years  and  it  feels 
It  owns  the  island.  The  legal  argument  on 
the  straits  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
but  a  dodge. 

The  Navy's  tenacity  is,  Indeed,  something 
to  behold.  It  has  often  seemed  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  people — American  citizens,  in 
facte— live  there.  It  has  resisted  for  years  the 
efforts  of  Puerto  Ricans,  Congress  and  other 
parts  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  halt  the 
shelling  and  bombing.  It  has  been  insensi- 
tive to  the  political  and  moral  costs  of  tram- 
pling on  the  win  of  the  Islanders.  Puerto 
Rico's  Washington  lawyer,  Richard  Copaken, 
has  publicly  suggested  that  the  Navy  may 
even  have  offered  or  provided  aid  to  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  gubernatorial  candidate  (who  lost)  In 
1068  in  exchange  for  his  support  for  a  Navy 
takeover  of  the  whole  Island. 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  hitch,  Mr.  Copaken 
is  considering  invoking  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1078.  "There  is  no  federal  law 
to  protect  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
the  Navy  shelling,"  ha  explained,  "but  there 
Is  a  law  to  protect  the  endangered  species 
there,  like  the  hawksbUl  turtle  which  nests 
on  the  beaches  of  Culebra."  If  the  Navy  can't 
be  argued,  negotiated  or  legislated  off 
Culebra,  perhaps  it  can  be  shamed  off. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHrrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  resolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  urging  the  State's 
delegation  to  support  the  impeachment 
resolution. 

The  text  follows: 

REsoLtmoNs  Calldjc  on  thx  Massachtj- 
SBTTTS  Congressional  Delegation  To  Sup- 
port THE  RxSOLimON  RKLATTVX  TO  TH« 
Impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
Unitkd  States 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  urges  the  members  of  the  lAusachu- 
setts  congressional  delegation  to  support  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  Impeachment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  HJi, 
618,  which  Is  presently  pending  before  the 
oommlttee  on  Judiciary;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Commonwealth. 


OSHA:  THE  "EXPENDABLE 
AMERICANS"? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


or   NEW   JERSEY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  May  22,  1974, 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
which  I  chair,  had  the  disthict  privilege 
of  hearing  testimony  at  our  oversight 
hearings  on  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  from  Mr.  Paul 
Brodeur.  Mr.  Brodeur  Is  a  writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine,  and 
the  author  of  five  books,  two  of  which 
deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  oc- 
cupational disease  in  the  United  States. 
His  latest  effort,  "Expendable  Ameri- 
cans," exposes  the  conduct  of  men  in  high 
government  and  industry  positions,  who. 
for  decades  have  permitted  dangerous 
conditions  in  the  American  workplace 
to  go  unabated.  The  series  of  articles 
which  serve  as  the  basis  for  "Expend- 
able Americans"  has  won  a  1973  Sidney 
Hillman  prize,  Columbia  University's 
1974  national  magazine  award  for  re- 
porting excellence,  and  the  annual  award 
of  the  Metropolitan  New  York  chapter 
of  the  American  Medical  Writers  Asso- 
ciation for  distinguished  service  in  med- 
ical reporting. 

The  conviction  reflected  in  Mr.  Brod- 
eur's  testimony,  and  the  In-depth  re- 
search which  formed  the  foundation  for 
his  statement  impressed  upon  everyone 
present  at  the  hearing  the  desperate 
need  for  a  continued  commitment  of 
funds  and  manpower  to  the  struggle 
against  occupational  disease. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Brodeur: 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
is  in  itself  an  eminently  worthy  piece  of  leg- 
islation .  .  .  but  three  years  after  Its  intro- 
duction, one  can  only  conclude  that  the  act 
has  been  a  moniimental  failure  in  the  area  of 
occupational  disease  .  .  .  chiefly  because  of 
lax  and  Improper  enforcement  of  the  very 
riiles  and  regulations  that  are  supposed  to 
protect  the  Uves  and  the  health  of  workers. 

I  am  Inserting  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Brodeur's  statement  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  insight  and  expertise' 
txstzmont   or   pat7l  brodeur  bxporx  thk 

House    Select    Subcoxicittex    on    Labor, 

Mat  22.  1974 

I  very  much  appreciate  and  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  you  today  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  in  dealing  with  occupa- 
tional diseases  that  each  year  kill  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  workers,  and  disable 
hundreds  of  thousands  more.  The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  Is  In  Itself  an 
eminently  worthy  piece  of  legislation.  Indeed, 
no  one  knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  occu- 
pational disease  can  fall  to  appreciate  its 
Intent,  particularly  as  stated  In  the  section 
declaring  that  no  employee  shall  suffer  im- 
paired health  or  diminished  life  expectancy 
as  a  result  of  his  work  experience.  But  three 
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years  after  Its  Introduction,  one  can  only 
conclude  tliat  tbe  Act  has  beep  a  monumen- 
tal failure  In  the  area  of  occupational  disease. 
This  has  occurred  chiefly  because  of  lax  and 
improper  enforcement  of  the  ]very  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  supposed  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  health  of  workers.  There  are 
several  reas<H>s  for  this  sad  atid  Inexcusable 
failure.  One,  of  course.  Is  the  lamentable  lack 
of  funds  and  staff  for  both  th#  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Admlnlstziatlon  and  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  OSHA  still  has  only  a 
handful  of  trained  Industrial  hyglenlsts  to 
Inspect  factories  and  enforce  existing  regu- 
lations for  health  hazards  that  are  already 
know  and  defined.  Indeed,  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  It  would  take  OSH^  as  preriently 
constituted,  more  than  100  yea|«  to  make  just 
one  lnsi>ectlon  of  each  of  tha  nation's  four 
million  workplaces.  For  Its  part,  NIOSH  is  so 
beeet  by  a  lack  of  resources  and  trained  per- 
sonnel that  It  cannot  adequately  fulfill  Its 
function  of  developing  criteria  that  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate 
health  standards  to  replace  obsolete  ones  now 
on  the  books,  let  alone  keep  upjwlth  the  spate 
of  new  health  hazards  that  iie  arising  al- 
most monthly  tn  the  natloq's  workplaces. 
There  are  presently  estimate^  to  be  some 
ao.OOO  toxic  chemical  and  bamtful  substances 
now  In  use  In  the  land.  Federal  standards 
exist  for  less  than  600  of  thes^.  And  to  com- 
pound the  problem,  bundredfl  of  new  toxic 
chemicals  and  harmful  substatices  are  being 
Introduced  Into  the  work  environment*  each 
year,  without  any  program  for  first  testing 
their  effect  upon  the  people  who  come  In 
contact  with  them.  As  a  resr^lt,  the  efforts 
of  the  pathetically  vinderstaffe^  clinical,  field 
study,  and  research  arms  of  ItlOSH  to  deal 
with  the  multiple  and  ever-groirlng  problems 
of  Industrial  disease  resemble  some  kind  of 
Keystone  Kop  burlesque.  Indeed,  the  people 
in  NIOSH  and  In  the  lndepe|ident  medical 
and  scientific  community  are  )lke  men  on  a 
handcar  pumping  their  way  tip  a  railroad 
track  In  pursuit  of  an  express  train  that 
has  roared  through  months,  U  not  years, 
before. 

So  much  for  the  need  for  f u(nds  to  enlarge 
the  staff,  the  research  programs,  and  the 
training  programs  in  NIOSH.  There  is  still 
another  major  reason  for  the  abysmal  failure 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  sad  Health  Act 
that  so  many  members  of  Con^^ss  labored  so 
long  to  make  Into  law.  I  refer  to  the  exist- 
ence In  this  oouintry  of  what  I  txave  Identified 
In  a  75,000  word  series  of  arljlcles  that  ap- 
peared last  auttunn  In  The  !^ew  Yorker  aa 
the  medlcal-lndustrlal  complex — an  en- 
trenched group  of  Industry  doctors  and  con- 
sultants who.  allied  with  key  public  health 
officials  at  various  levels  of  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments,  appear  to  ^  Involved  In 
nothing  less  than  a  blatant  and  pervasive 
effort  to  (a)  suppress  and  Ignqre  medical  In- 
formation concerning  hazardous  substances 
that  are  estimated  by  the  gcvemment  it- 
self not  only  to  be  killing  100.000  American 
workers  a  year,  but  disabling  390,000  more, 
and  to  (b)  prevent  effective  €tiforcement  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  that 
might  put  an  end  to  this  appaQlng  slaughter. 
In  the  aix  months  that  hav4  passed  .si.nce 
publication  of  these  articles,  I'  have  nowhere 
seen  my  Indictment  of  the  vtedlcal-lndtis- 
trial  complex  refuted  In  prl4t.  However,  I 
have  seen  corroboration  thai  my  conctU'- 
slons  concerning  the  disastrous  effects  of  its 
workings  on  the  Uvea  and  heiath  of  Amer- 
ican workers  were  correct.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly -combat  this  medlcal-lndustrlal  com- 
plex and  its  bixslness-as-usuaj  way  of  han- 
dling the  life  and  death  problems  posed  by 
Industrial  disease  through  a  policy  of  volun- 
tary compliance  with  occupational  health 
regulations,  such  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  repeatedly  advocated?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  simple.  We  carmot. 
I^oluntary  oompllanoe  Is  a  manstrous  hoax. 
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As  one  who  has  spent  the  past  six  years  In- 
vestigating and  writing  about  the  pern  be- 
ing posed  to  millions  of  unsuspecting  Amer- 
icans by  toxic  chemicals  and  harmful  sub- 
stances that  have  been  Introduced  wllly-nllly 
Into  our  factories  and  workplaces;  Into  the 
air,  land,  and  water  of  our  nation;  and  Into 
consumer  products  that  line  the  shelves  of 
stores  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the 
other,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  know  of  very  few 
Instances  of  voluntary  compliance,  and  that 
I  know  of  no  Instance  where  any  Industry 
has  ever  taken  It  upon  Itself  to  voluntarily 
clean  up  a  health  problem  except  when  faced 
directly  with  the  threat  of  law  enforcement 
or  litigation.  Therefore,  when  1  learned  that 
Just  the  other  day  the  Senate  had  voted  to 
table  by  only  47  votes  to  41  an  effort  to  seri- 
ously weaken  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  I  as  a  citizen  was  concerned  and 
appalled.  Moreover,  when  I  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  that  the  amendment  to  weaken 
the  Act  would  have  made  penalties  fc*  seri- 
ous violations  permissive  rather  than  man- 
datory, and  would  have  stripped  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  the  power  to  Impose 
fines  for  "non-serious  violations,"  I  was  stu- 
ptfed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  OSHA 
Inspectors  have  proved  so  notorloiwly  reluc- 
tant to  cite  manufacturera  for  serlotis  viola- 
tions of  hesdth  standards  that  to  take  away 
their  power  to  impose  fines  for  "non-serious" 
violations  would,  in  effect,  be  to  gut  the  Act 
of  what  feeble  strength  It  has  left. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  In  the  autumn  of  1971,  doctors  from 
NIOSH  Inspected  the  Pittsburgh  CSomIng 
Corporation's  asbestos  Insulation  plant  In 
Tyler,  Texas,  and  fovmd  a  critical  occupa- 
tional health  hazard  to  exist  there  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  massive  amounts  of 
eminently  resplrable  asbestos  fibres  in  the 
air  of  the  factory.  The  NIOSH  doctors  also 
determined  that  seven  out  of  eighteen  men 
with  more  than  ten  years  of  experience  In 
the  plant  showed  symptoms  of  asbestosls — 
Irreversible  lung  scarring  from  Inhalation  of 
asbestos  dust.  Now  as  practically  any  Indus- 
trial hyglenlst  has  known  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, asbestos  Is  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
Important  causes  of  Industrial  cancer  In  the 
world.  Yet  when  OSHA  Inspectors  arrived  at 
the  plant,  a  month  later,  they  saw  fit  not  to 
cite  the  company  for  serious  violations, 
which.  In  the  language  of  the  Act  "shall  be 
deemed  to  exist  In  a  place  of  employment  tf 
there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  could  result."  but 
chose  to  cite  the  company  for  "non-serious" 
violations,  which.  In  the  language  of  the  Act, 
apply  to  situations  "where  an  occupational 
Illness  restiltlng  from  violation  of  a  standard 
would  probably  not  cause  death  or  serious 
physical  harm."  For  four  non-serious  viola- 
tions— Improper  wearing  of  respirators,  fail- 
ure to  examine  workers  to  see  If  they  cotild 
wear  respirators.  Inadequate  housekeeping, 
and  Insufficient  dust  control — the  OSHA  In- 
spectors proposed  a  total  fine  of  exactly  $210. 
Because  of  a  resulting  furore,  the  Tyler  plant 
was  subsequenUy  shut  down.  It  had  been  In 
operation  for  seventeen  years.  During  that 
period,  only  about  sixty-two  men  ever  worked 
In  the  factory  at  any  given  time.  But — and 
here  Is  the  awful  kicker  that  helps  to  explain 
the  appalling  casualty  figures  resulting  from 
Indiistrlal  disease — some  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  had  worked  In  the  plant  for 
varying  amoxints  of  time  during  those  seven- 
teen years.  These  men  are  now  being  sur- 
veyed and  watched  over  by  doctors  of  the 
Texas  Chest  Foundation,  which  has  Just  been 
funded  to  the  tune  of  •470,000  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  carry  out  a  study 
ct  the  Tylar  asbestoa  workera.  And  here  Is 
what  the  Foundation's  "Tyler  Asbestos 
Workera  Study"  has  to  say  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  these  men  are  facing. 

"In  1972,  approximately  876  employees  of 
a  Tyler  asbestos  plant  completed  massive  ex- 
posure  to  Inhaled   amoslte   asbestos  fibres. 
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Approximately  260  of  these  employees  will 
develop  cancer,  mainly  bronchogenic  carci- 
noma, and  die  from  this  disease  unless  some 
type  of  successful  Intervention  Is  under- 
taken." 

So  much  for  taking  away  OSHA's  power  to 
impose  fines  for  non-serious  violations. 

The  sad  plight  of  the  Tyler  workers  has 
been  and  will  be  experienced  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  asbestos  workers  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  risk  of  cancer  and  meso- 
thelioma from  asbestoe  Inhalation  casts  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  workers  exposed  to  this 
mineral,  as  well  as  to  their  wives  and  chll- 
dren,  some  of  who  are  contracting  meso- 
thelioma— an  Invariably  malignant  and  al- 
ways fatal  tumor — merely  as  a  result  of  in- 
haling asbestos  dust  carried  Into  their  homes 
on  the  clothes  of  their  husbands  and  fatbera. 

One  thing  has  always  haunted  me  with 
regard  to  the  asbestos  problem,  for  I  think 
it  Is  Indicative  of  how  painfully  slow  our 
society  has  been  to  appraise  itself  of  the 
hazards  of  the  workplace,  and  to  0(Mnmiml- 
cate  them.  As  of  1917,  most  American  and 
Canadian  Insurance  companies  were  refusing 
to  Insure  asbestos  workers.  Now  what  did 
those  Insurance  companies  know  In  1917  that 
took  the  state  and  federal  governments,  the 
asbestos  Industry,  the  trade  unions,  and  the 
Independent  medical  and  scientific  com- 
munity another  half  century  to  ttmible  on 
to?  Well,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  rela- 
tively simple.  The  insurance  companies,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  doing,  kept  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  actuarial  tables,  and  from  them 
they  saw  and  knew  that  asbestoe  workers 
were  dying  like  files. 

Today  the  asbestos  problem  is  still  very 
much  with  tie.  Indeed,  the  standard  for  oc- 
cupational expostire  to  asbestos  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  1972.  against  the 
advloe  of  the  authors  of  the  NIOSH  Criteria 
Document  and  of  his  own  advisory  commit- 
tee. Is  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than 
the  standard  for  asbeetos  exposure  In  English 
factories.  Moreover,  the  English  standard 
was  designed  only  to  prevent  the  incidence 
of  lung  scarring,  not  cancer.  Yet  it  Is  as- 
bestos-induced cancer  that  is  responsible  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Incredible  number 
of  excess  deaths  among  asbestos  workers.  And 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Surgeon 
General — the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
land — and  other  responsible  members  of  the 
medical  community  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  there  Is  no  known  safe  level  of  exposure 
to  a  cancer-producing  agent. 

Today,  as  all  of  you  surely  know,  we  are 
faced  with  still  another  terrible  cancer  haz- 
ard in  the  workplace.  I  refer  to  vinyl -chlo- 
ride— a  major  chemical  ingredient  tiaed  In 
the  plastics  Industry — which  Is  causing  a  rare 
and  always  fatal  ttunor  of  the  liver,  called 
angloaarooma.  There  will  surely  be  other  such 
chemical  hazards  arising  in  the  coming 
months  and  years,  for  we  are  now  about  to 
pay  a  terrible  price  In  death  and  disabling 
disease  for  allowing  an  almost  mindless  pro- 
liferation of  toxic  chemicals  to  be  Introduced 
without  testing  into  the  workplaces  of  this 
nation.  Indeed,  as  the  famous  bacterk>Iog;ist, 
Ren6  Duboa,  of  the  Rockefeller  University, 
has  written:  "Our  health  is  being  threatened 
by  a  new  form  of  pestilence — a  chemical  pes- 
tilence that  stealeth  In  the  darkness."  Now 
what  Is  the  solution  to  this  problem?  How 
can  we  effectively  combat  this  new  pesti- 
lence? How,  In  short,  can  we  as  a  people  cease 
to  be,  as  we  are  now,  part  of  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  human  experimentation?  Well,  Pro- 
fessor Dubos  has  proposed  a  very  sUnpIe  solu- 
tion. He  related  it  to  me  some  years  ago  when 
I  was  writing  an  article  on  the  peril  posed  to 
workers  and  consiuners  by  proteolytic  en- 
zymes then  widely  used  la  household  de- 
tergents. Professor  Dubos  said,  "There  must 
be  an  essential  philosophy  In  our  society  that 
prohibits  the  introduction  of  any  technical 
innovation  until  one  has  tested.  Insofar  as 
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one  can,  the  consequences  of  its  Introduc- 
tion both  in  the  environment  and  upon  the 
human  beings  who  will  come  In  contact  with 
It.  This,  of  course,  has  not  been  the  case  with 
enzyme  detergents.  Millions  and  millions  of 
people  are  using  them,  and  we  have  no  Idea 
what  the  result  will  be.  It  is  criminal  to  have 
such  a  situation.  At  the  very  least.  It  Is  crimi- 
nally stupid," 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  one  can  Just  as 
well  substitute  in  Professor  Dubos'  statement 
any  number  of  phrases  for  enzyme  deter- 
gents. How  about  the  years  of  spraying  of 
asbestos  Insulation  on  hlgh-rUe  construc- 
tion in  cities  and  towns  all  across  the  United 
States?  How  about  the  use  of  vinyl  chloride 
as  a  propellant  gas  In  dozens  of  aerosols — 
aerosols  that  rarely  list  Ingredients  and 
usually  carry  a  warning  label  that  bears  the 
euphemism  "Keep  Out  of  the  Reach  of  Chil- 
dren," Instead  of  "Keep  Out  of  the  Lungs  of 
Children?"  And  this  brings  me  to  my  final 
point  today.  I  submit  to  you  that  there  must 
be  yet  another  essential  philosophy  In  our 
society — a  philosophy  that  no  longer  isolates 
workers  and  the  hazards  they  face  from  citi- 
zens in  the  communlty-at-large  and  the 
hazards  they  face. 

I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  I  am 
sure  we  would  all  agree,  workers  should  be — 
all  sixty  million  of  them — considered  as  mem- 
bers In  good  standing  of  the  communlty-at- 
large.  (In  this  regard,  I  submit  that  if  a  mil- 
lion people  In  the  so-called  middle  or  profes- 
sional class  were  dying  each  decade  of  pre- 
ventable occupational  disease,  and  If  nearly 
foiur  mUlion  were  being  disabled,  there  would 
long  ago  have  been  such  a  hue  and  cry  for 
remedial  action  that  if  the  Congress  had  not 
heeded  It  vast  numbers  of  Its  members  would 
have  been  turned  out  of  office. ) 

Secondly,  workers  make  things  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  buy  and  use.  The  problems  posed 
by  asbestos  and  vinyl  chloride  are  quint- 
essential examples  of  the  fact  that  all  too 
often  In  this  society  there  cannot  be  a  sig- 
nificant health  hazard  In  the  workplace  with- 
out a  corresponding  hazard  to  consumers  and 
unususpectlng  people  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. With  the  incredible  proliferation  of 
toxic  chemicals  and  hazardous  substances  in 
the  workplace,  and  with  the  growing  number 
of  new  and  often  fatal  diseases  being  asso- 
ciated with  them,  all  of  us  as  members  of 
an  Industrial  society  stand  at  a  crucial  point 
In  history.  I  am  one  who  believes  that  if  we 
do  not  learn  to  control  our  technology  in 
these  areas,  we  shall  one  day  be  faced  with 
a  national  health  disaster  or  monumental 
aind  perhaps  Irreversible  proportions. 

Indeed,  the  scandalous  situation  In  Dulutb, 
Minnesota,  is  an  early  warning  sign  of  what 
may  yet  befall  us.  Even  if  vre  were  to  act  now 
to  combat  occupational  disease  with  all  the 
vigor  and  resourcefulness  at  our  command, 
we  would  still  be  faced  with  many  more 
heartbreaking  situations  such  as  the  one  we 
now  know  to  be  threatening  thousands  of 
men  who  have  been  working  In  the  vlnyl- 
chlorlde  and  polyvlnyl-chlorlde  Industry. 
Needless  to  say,  then,  I  come  here  to  urge  you 
to  use  your  best  efforts  to  strengthen  NIOSH 
and  OSHA,  and  to  Insist  that  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  be  properly  Im- 
plemented and  enforced,  as  the  Congress  in- 
tended It  should  be.  And,  lastly,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  having  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 


STATEMENT  OP  ARAB  TERRORISM 
AT  MAALOT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

log  the  Israeli  raid  on  refugee  camps 
hiding  terrorists  In  Lebanon,  while  mak- 
ing no  mention  on  the  Arab  terrorist  raid 
at  Kinyat  Shemana  in  which  women  and 
children  were  killed,  is  an  example  of  an 
outrageous  double  standard.  More  shock- 
ing was  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  veto  this  one-sided  resolution.  Such  a 
selective  approach  to  acts  of  terrorism  is 
hypocritical  and  does  not  serve  the  In- 
terests of  peace.  I  Include  herewith  a 
statement  issued  on  May  20  by  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  New  York  urging 
our  Oovemment  to  take  a  firm  stand 
against  all  acts  of  terrorism. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statebcznt  on  Abab  Tekbobism  at  Maalot 
The  United  Nations  Association  of  New 
York,  N.Y.  expresses  Its  deep  sympathy  to  the 
s\irvlvors  and  families  of  the  children  and 
other  clvUlans  murdered  by  Arab  terrorlsta 
at  Maaloi. 

The  world  must  learn  that  peace  cannot 
be  established  unless  acts  of  barbarism  by 
terrorist  or  guerrilla  groups  are  controlled 
and  punished. 

We  reaffirm  aai  statement  of  May  14tli 
calling  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  in  Security  OouncU  eurtlons  where  ter- 
rorists are  involved,  to  vote  only  for  resolu- 
tions which  condemn  such  acts  of  terrorism, 
and  to  veto  thoae  which  avoid  such  con- 
demnation. 

We  urge  that  the  United  States,  In  Its  dip- 
lomatic endeavors  impress  upon  all  govern- 
ments the  responsibility  which  they  bear  to 
prevent  the  use  of  their  territories  by  guer- 
rilla or  terrorist  groups  whose  members  en- 
gage In  Illegal  attacks  upon  civilians  in  other 
countries.  We  ask  the  American  public,  and 
our  Government,  to  tmderstand  that  such 
acts  of  violence  produce  a  constantly  esca- 
lating process  of  violence,  requiring  inter- 
national action  directed  towards  i>eace -keep- 
ing, when  a  country  whose  territory  has  been 
violated  seeks  to  protect  its  citizens  against 
further  assaults. 


"DEATH  WITH  DIGNITY"  BILL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NXW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent United  Nations  resolution  condemn- 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  1CAKTI,AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  those 
people  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  human  life  were  disgusted  when  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  January  22.  1973, 
held  that  abortion  would  be  legal  up  un- 
til the  moment  of  birth.  This  decision 
has  shocked  millions. 

Equally  preposterous  are  those  who 
advocate  the  killing  of  human  beings 
who  are  ill  and  may  be  a  detriment  to 
society.  This  tjrpe  of  disrespect  for  hu- 
man life  shocks  all  of  us  who  love  life. 
Are  we  going  to  enter  an  age  where  one 
must  contribute  his  quota  to  society  or 
be  exterminated?  The  Constitution 
protects  the  life  of  all  citizens.  Includ- 
ing those  whose  lives  are  not  produc- 
tive. 

On  May  21,  In  the  Washington  Post, 
George  F.  Will  wrote  e^n  article  exposing 
the  inhumaneness  of  the  so-called 
death  with  dignity  bill  that  has  been 
advocated  in  the  Florida  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  would  like  to  have  this  article  In- 
serted in  the  RxcoRO  at  this  point: 
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PLoamA's  "DxATH  With  Dio>nTT"  Bna, 
(By  George  F.  WIU) 

So  great  is  Walter  Sackett's  reverence  tar 
life,  he  wants  to  extinguish  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  retarded  citizens. 

Sackett,  a  Florida  state  legislator,  has  a 
bill  that,  he  says,  would  make  this  mass  kill- 
ing legal.  He  calls  It  a  "death  with  dignity" 
bUl. 

His  bill  has  three  provisions. 

One  would  enable  an  adult  to  direct  a  doc- 
tor to  discontinue  llfe-sustalnlng  treatment 
when  an  Illness  is  "terminal."  The  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  passed  this  provi- 
sion, but  deleted  two  others,  to  which 
Sackett  remains  committed. 

The  second  provision  would  allow  a  spouse 
or  person  of  first-degree  kinship  to  make 
such  a  decision  for  a  person  whom  two 
physicians  certify  Is  incapable  of  maWng 
such  a  decision. 

The  third  provision  would  permit  three 
physicians  to  make  that  decision  when  an 
individual  is  Incompetent  and  no  i>erson  of 
first-degree  kinship  can  be  located  within  30 
days. 

Sackett  wants  to  Include  retarded  citizens. 
eq)eclally  profoundly  retarded  ones  (he  calls 
them  "gfrotesques"),  in  the  category  of 
"terminally  111"  people.  He  thinks  the  sec- 
ond and  e^>eclally  the  third  provisions  of 
his  bill  would  p>ermlt  Florida  to  extinguish 
the  lives  of  90  per  cent  of  the  1,500  most  re- 
tarded people  in  state  hospitals. 

This,  he  says,  would  save  bUllons  of  dol- 
lata  that  could  be  "used  for  good  social 
purposes." 

He  often  notes  with  disgust  that  some  re- 
tarded people  must  be  fed  by  gastrostomies 
and  other  tube  feeding  procedures.  And  he 
speaks  of  extinguishing  life  by  withholding 
medication. 

He  says,  preposterotialy,  that  Florida  would 
save  95  billion  over  the  next  60  years  If 
Downs'  syndrome  (mongoloid)  citizens  were 
"permitted  to  succtunb  to  pneumonia,"  to 
which  they  are  susceptible.  He  wants  doctors 
to  withhold  treatment  for  an  easily  treatable 
Illness  and  thereby  turn  it  into  a  terminal 
illness. 

Downs'  persons  vary  considerably  In  men- 
tal capabilities  and  In  their  capacities  for 
sharing  commtmity  life.  Asked  if  an  ill 
Downs'  person  "of  potentlaUy  high  Intelli- 
gence" sho\ild  be  permitted  to  die,  Sackett 
says:  "Yes,  It  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  parents  uid  the  cons\iltlng  doctors  to 
decide." 

A  fanatic  Is  a  man  who  knows  what  God 
wotUd  do  If  only  God  knew  all  the  facts. 
"God  dldn*t  Intend  this,"  Sackett  says,  re- 
ferring to  profoundly  retarded  citizens — ^he 
calls  them  "pure  vegetables" — siirvivlng  in 
Institutions. 

Sackett  also  claims  to  know  the  desires  of 
retarded  people.  He  says  his  desire  for  their 
deaths  Is  "in  accordance  with  ths  wishes  I 
am  sure  they  would  express  were  they  so 
able." 

He  insists  that  he  only  favors  death  for 
those  "whom  some  i>ec^le  would  have  dllS- 
culty  In  recognizing  as  human  beings."  But 
ours  is  not  a  republic  that  extends  "recog- 
nition" to  himian  beings  the  way  It  ex- 
tends diplomatic  recognition  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Sackett  says  the  Issue  is  whether  the  state 
is  "obliged  or  entitled  to  preserve  life  no 
matter  how  poor  its  quality."  But  om:  re- 
public Is  not  In  the  business  of  evaluating 
the  relative  worth  of  htunan  lives. 

Right  now  Sackett's  passion  for  other  citi- 
zens' deaths  Is  Ineffectual.  Of  course,  par- 
ents of  retarded  persons  are  distressed  to 
know  that  the  extinguishment  of  retarded 
persons'  lives  is  becoming  a  debatable  sub- 
ject In  our  nation. 

But  all  law  rests,  tn  the  end,  on  publio 
opinion,  and  Sackett  and  others  like  him 
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are  trying  to  alttr  opinion.  (jonsld«r  this 
passage  by  another  person  concerned  about 
"qu*Uty"  We:  | 

".  .  .  eventually,  when  piabllc  opinion 
Is  prepared  for  It,  no  child  ahkll  be  admitted 
Into  the  society  of  the  Uvlne  who  would 
be  certain  to  suffer  any  social  handicap — 
for  example,  any  physical  or  rtental  defect 
that  would  prevent  marriage  or'  would  make 
others  tolerate  his  company  t>nly  from  a 
•ense  of  mercy  .  .  .  Life  In  ^ly  Infancy 
Is  very  clos*  to  nonexistence,  a^d  admitting 
a  child  into  our  society  Is  alctost  like  ad- 
mitting one  from  potential  to  ftctual  exist- 
ence, and  viewed  In  this  way  only  normal 
life  should  be  accepted. 

The  author  of  this  passage  wiints  to  erase 
the  distinction  between  Infttitlclde  and 
abortion.  Sackett  wants  to  exclude  retarded 
citizens  from  Jefferson's  category  of  "men 
.  .  .  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
unaUenable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life  ..." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— THq  GREAT 
RIPOPP— NO.  4 
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HON.  PHIUP  M. 

or  XLUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISEI|TATrVSS 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 


Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  SpeaHer,  before 
reaching  the  age  of  65,  the  typical  young 
American  worker  and  his  employer  will 
have  paid  more  than  $135,000  for  a  re- 
tirement plan  which  claimed  to  have 
given  disability  protection.     [ 

Instead  of  this,  writes  reporter  War- 
ren Shore,  of  Chicago  Today.jhe  will  re- 
ceive: j 

The  cheapest  kind  of  "term  uUuranoe"  at 
three  to  Sve  times  Its  normal  co^. 

The  cheapest,  least  useful  kind  of  disabil- 
ity protection  at  more  than  thaee  times  Its 
normal  cost. 

Incredihle  discrimination  against  wage 
earners  from  a  fund  entirely  siipported  by 
wage  earners  and  their  employees. 

Mr.  Shore  concludes  that— 
The  tragic  irony  of  a  system  lOO  per  cent 
supported  by  payroll  taxes  puplshlng  the 
wage  earner  and  Ignoring  all  ot^er  forms  of 
Income  will  be  compounded  in  the  future 
.  .  .  the  only  way  the  federal  treasury  c&n 
guarantee  even  this  promise  is  with  the  hope 
that  the  next  generation  (our  ct  ildren)  will 
accept  a  stUl  worse  deal — that  U  ey,  too,  will 
become  a  generation  of  victims. 

In  a  three-part  series  concerning  social 
security.  Chicago  Today  has  challenged 
many  of  the  myths  which  surround  the 
social  security  system. 

I  wish  to  share  this  series  with  my  col- 
leagues and  today  am  inserting  Part  4, 
which  appeared  In  Chicago  Today  of 
May  2. 1974,  in  the  Record.  Tfce  previous 
partg  of  this  series  have  already  been  in- 
serted Into  the  Record  ana  the  final 
part  will  be  placed  Into  the  RECoao  at  a 
later  time. 

Part  4  follows: 

What  Socul  S«cuain  Of  rxas 
(By  Warren  Shore) 

(Is  Social  Security  a  rlpoff  tor  young  peo- 
ple? Reporter  Warren  Shore  has  s]  «nt  months 
examining  the  federal  law,  talking  to  re- 
cipients, representatives  in  the|  field,  and 
Insurance  experts.  He  went  so  fiir  as  to  set 
up  a  special  computer  program  Jrom  which 
many  of  the  startling  figures  in  this  series 
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are  based.  In  fairness,  Chicago  Today  next 
week  will  make  space  available  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  re8p>ond  with  its 
side  of  the  story.) 

Before  he  reaches  65,  the  typical  young 
American  worker  and  his  employer  will  have 
paid  more  than  9135,000  for  a  retirement  plan 
which  claimed  to  have  given  disability  pro- 
tection along  the  way.  Instead  he  wlU  get: 
The  cheapest  kind  of  "term  insurance"  at 
three  to  five  times  its  normal  cost. 

The  cheapest,  least  useful,  kind  of  dle- 
ablllty  protection  at  more  than  three  times 
Its  normal  cost. 

Incredible  discrimination  against  wage 
earners  from  a  fund  entirely  supported  by 
wage  earners  and  their  employers. 

To  understand  how  so  much  money  could 
pay  for  so  little  protection.  It's  necessary  to 
know  a  little  about  how  your  money  should 
work  for  you. 

For  Instance,  If  a  young  worker  wants  to 
make  sure  that  his  wife  and  family  will  be 
protected,  should  be  die,  with  an  Income  un- 
til the  kids  are  out  of  school,  the  cheapest 
Insurance  he  can  buy  Is  called  term  insur- 
ance. 

As  an  example,  a  27-year-oId  man  can 
guarantee  an  Income  for  his  family  of  $600 
a  month  for  the  next  20  years  for  an  annual 
payment  of  tisa — that's  tie  per  month. 

George  Menlow,  a  27-year-oId  freight  han- 
dler with  a  wife  and  two  young  children 
is  promised  a  marlmum  of  $460  a  month 
benefit  for  his  family  for  the  next  20  years 
by  Social  Security.  It's  the  same  as  term 
Insurance  because  the  money  will  stop  once 
the  kids  are  out  of  school. 

The  dUTerence  is  that  Oeorge  Menlow, 
like  millions  of  others  like  him,  pays  $1,400 
a  year  for  Social  Security's  brand  of  term 
Insurance.  He  and  his  boss  pay  $60  a  month 
each — more  than  seven  times  the  market 
coet  of  InsTU'ance. 

Social  Security  Administration  offlclals 
point  out,  however,  that  George  gets  more 
than  Just  term  Insurance  for  his  money;  he 
also  gets  disability  protection  and  a  retire- 
ment plan.  Take  a  look: 

The  Social  Security  l>rand  of  dlaabUtty 
insurance  comes  with  two  stunning  limita- 
tions. Plrat,  It  requires  that  a  total  disability 
be  "expected  to  last  at  least  12  months." 
This  requirement  alone,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council  would  eliminate 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  total  disabilities 
from  Social  Security  protection. 

The  10  per  cent  who  qualify  do  little  better. 
Social  Security  rules  say  these  totally  dis- 
abled workers  must  wait  "untU  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eeventh  month"  out  of  work  to 
be  paid  at  all. 

George  Menlow  can  buy  dlsatiaity  Insur- 
ance to  add  to  his  death  benefit  Insurance 
for  about  $10  a  month.  There  would  be  no 
la-month  total  dlsabnity  rule  and  only  a 
one  month  waiting  period. 

Thus  Menlow  could  Improve  upon  both 
Social  Security's  death  benefit  and  dlsabUlty 
plana  for  a  total  cost  of  leas  than  $30  a 
month.  Tet  he  and  his  boss  pay  $120  a 
month — BtlU  four  times  the  real  cost. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  other  $1,100  a 
year  Social  Security  takes  for  O^rge  Menlow 
goes  toward  his  retirement  fund?  Menlow 
had  better  not  rely  on  that.  The  fact  U  that 
the  retirement  program  Is  the  saddeet, 
least  defensible  part  of  Social  Security. 

Consider  the  case  of  two  men  who  will 
retire  this  year.  Charles  Tepplt  and  John 
Singer  will  both  turn  66  dxirlng  the  same 
month.  Both  Uve  with  their  wives  In  homes 
they  own.  Tho  the  two  men  have  paid  nearly 
the  same  Social  Security  tax,  once  they 
retire  moat  similarities  between  them  will 
end. 

Tepplt  will  retire  as  vice  president  of  a 
large  manufacturing  company.  His  salary  has 
been  above  the  $40,000  level  for  the  last  20 
years  and  with  company  bond  options,  an 
executive  pension  plan,  and  his  own  annu- 
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Itles,  Tepplt  Is  guaranteed  a  retirement  In- 
come of  more  than  $1,300  a  month. 

Singer  Is  ending  a  25-year  career  as  a  rout- 
ing supervisor  for  a  small  trucking  company. 
Last  year  his  salary  was  $14,900.  Por  the  last 
10  years,  says  Singer,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  for  him  and  his  wife  Ada  to 
save  much  after  paying  the  bills.  Tho  they 
have  a  small  savings  and  some  instirance,  the 
Singers  will  be  relying  on  Social  Security. 
Because  maximum  Social  Security  tax  has 
always  been  pegged  at  middle-class  earning 
levels,  both  Tepplt  and  Singer  have  paid  the 
maximum,  even  tho  Tepplt  has  always  earned 
at  least  twice  what  Singer  has. 

How  the  two  men  will  be  "evaluated"  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  their  retirement  checks. 

Since  Tepplt  and  Singer  paid  the  same  tax 
during  their  working  lives  and  their  wives 
do  not  work,  both  are  eligible  for  a  family 
benefit  check  of  $440  a  month.  But  only 
Tepplt  wUl  get  the  full  amount. 

The  Sloclal  Security  benefit  "earnings  test" 
decrees  that  for  every  dollar  earned  over 
$2,400  during  a  year,  60  cents  Is  deducted 
from  the  benefit  check. 

But  Social  Security  considers  "earnings" 
to  be  wages — nothlnig  else.  Thiis,  Charles 
Teppit's  bond  interest,  executive  pension, 
and  private  annuity  don't  count;  he  will  have 
the  full  $440  a  month  added  to  bis  other 
$1,300  per  month  for  a  $21,000-a-year  retire- 
ment Income. 

"But  Ada  and  I  can't  afford  to  live  on 
$440  a  month,"  says  John  Singer.  "It's  less 
than  half  what  I  used  to  take  home."  So  like 
millions  of  others  over  65,  John  Singer  will 
keep  working  to  make  ends  meet. 

In  Singer's  case,  it's  a  part-time  routing 
Job  with  a  small  trucking  firm  which  pays 
$120  a  week  for  three  days'  work.  The  income 
means  the  Singers'  Social  Security  check 
shrinks  to  $280  a  month. 

"Is  It  fair,"  asks  Singer,  "that  I  should  lose 
the  Social  Security  I  worked  for  because  I 
can't  afford  to  stop  working?" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singer  have  become  the  ulti- 
mate victims  of  Social  Security.  If  a  system 
can  be  Judged  by  He  end  product,  the  Sing- 
er's plight  should  be  Judged: 

After  35  years  In  the  work  f<»c€,  paying  at 
the  maximum  social  security  tax  rate,  Singer 
at  65  will  begin  giving  MORE  to  the  system 
than  when  he  was  working  full  time. 

Since  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  begin  deducting  BOTH  from  Singer's 
benefit  check  ($160  a  month]  and  his  part- 
time  earnings  (another  $24  a  month),  one- 
fifth  of  all  his  Income  will  be  taken  away. 

The  tragic  irony  of  a  system  100  per  cent 
supported  by  payroll  taxes  punishing  the 
wage  earner  and  ignoring  all  other  forms  of 
income  will  be  compounded  In  the  future. 

The  present  generation  of  young  workers 
will  pay  three  times  what  Singer  paid  for  a 
government  promise  worth  no  more  to  them 
than  Singer's. 

The  only  way  the  federal  treasury  can 
guarantee  even  this  promise  Is  with  the  hope 
that  the  next  generation  (our  children]  will 
accept  a  still  worse  deal — that  they,  too.  will 
become  a  generation  of  victims. 


WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease pensions  for  World  War  I  veterans 
and  their  dependents. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  mln- 
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imum  payment  of  $150  a  month  for  vet- 
ersins  with  a  dependent,  a  rate  of  $135  a 
month  for  a  single  veteran  or  widow 
without  dependents.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide Increased  medical  benefits,  including 
an  additional  $125  a  month  for  a  veteran 
in  need  of  regular  nursing  care,  or  $50  a 
month  for  a  veteran  who  is  house -bcimd 
but  not  receiving  full-time  professional 
care. 

This  legislation  will  offset  losses  In- 
curred by  many  veterans  whose  social 
security  benefits  have  Increased,  thus 
forcing  their  veterans  pension  down  due 
to  outside  income  limitations.  These  ben- 
efits would  be  minlmimi  pajTiients  paya- 
ble regardless  of  outside  income. 

The  Congress  passed  the  social  secu- 
rity Increase  because  it  recognized  that 
Inflation  had  particularly  and  adversely 
affected  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  I  am 
sure  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  that 
our  World  War  I  veterans,  or  their  de- 
pendents, be  denied  the  Income  benefits 
they  need,  llils  bill  Is  designed  to  recog- 
nize the  Nation's  obligation  to  those  who 
served  to  protect  our  freedcwn,  and  to  In- 
sure that  World  War  I  veterans  receive 
the  Income  boost  they  need  as  they  face 
cost-of-living  increases. 


QAO    REPORTS    DISC    TAX    LOOP- 
HOLE    AND    WHEAT    EXPORTS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
29, 1  asked  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
to  provide  me  with  an  analysis  of  the 
affect  of  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  tax  loophole  on  wheat 
exports.  I  was  concerned  that  this  pro- 
vision of  the  tax  law,  adopted  in  1971, 
was  encouraging  the  excessive  export  of 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  products 
at  a  time  of  rising  prices  and  shortages 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  Just  received  the  GAO  answer 
to  my  Inquiry.  Considering  world  agri- 
cultural commodity  prices,  I  doubt  that 
DISC  has  substantially  encouraged  the 
export  of  wheat.  All  that  DISC  has  done 
is  give  a  tax  break  and  windfall  profit 
to  a  few  large  wheat  export  companies. 

Though  the  data  Is  sketchy  at  best, 
OAO  find  that  DISC  resulted  In  tax 
savings  to  agricultural  exporters  of  $7.5 
minion  in  1972.  This  includes  $1.25  mil- 
lion for  wheat  exporters  in  1972. 

The  key  sent^ce  In  the  GAO  report 
reads  as  follows: 

Treasury  offlclals  bad  no  firm  supporting 
figures  for  Increased  exports  resulting  from 
DISC;  however,  using  the  concept  of  vsJue 
elasticity  and  assuming  that  Income  earned 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  foreign  purchasers 
In  the  form  of  lower  prices,  It  was  estimated 
that  the  DISC  legislation  resxilted.  at  most. 
In  additional  sales  of  about  $32  million  for 
all  agricultural  products  and  about  $3.7S 
mUUon  for  grain  only. 

This,  of  course.  Is  quite  cm  assumption. 
If  the  assumption  is  correct,  then  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  In  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  increased  sales   of 
CXX 1083— Part  13 
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cheap  food  abroad  at  a  time  when  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  cereal  and 
baker  products  rose  an  unprecendented 
13  points  between  1972  and  1973.  If  the 
assumption  Is  fsklse — and  Judging  from 
world  demand  for  wheat  world  agricul- 
tural commodity  prices,  and  the  domi- 
nant position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
area  of  wheat  supply,  I  believe  it  is 
false — the  American  taxpayer  subsidized 
the  giant  wheat  exporters  to  the  tune  of 
$1.25  million  just  to  do  what  they  were 
already  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DISC  tax  loophole  Is 
totally  Indefensible.  It  must  be  repealed. 
I  woiid  like  to  enter  Into  the  Record  at 
this  point  that  portion  of  the  GAO  re- 
port dealing  with  the  impact  of  DISC  on 
American  wheat  reserves: 

BlBUOCRAPHT  OF  Vantk  COMUKNTS  ON  DISC 

March  38,  1974,  8828,  "Oao  Reports  DISC 
Tax  Loophole  'Not  Considered  to  have  had 
much  Influence  toward  Increasing  VS.  Ex- 
ports.' " 

April  28,  1974.  11499.  "Treasury  Report  on 
DISC  Tax  Loophole." 

April  29.  1974,  12366,  "Tax  Analysts  and 
Advocates  says  'Evidence  Is  Thin*  on  DISC'S." 

May  31.  1974,  16761,  "Tax  Experts  Cite 
Need  for  Repeal  of  DISC  Tax  Loophole." 

[From  OAO  Letter  to  Vai^ik] 
DISC  Impact 

The  DISC  legislation  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  significant  Incentive  to  expand  export 
operations  and  place  U.S.  domestic  firms  on 
an  equal  and  competitive  tax  footing  with 
the  U.S.  firms  marketing  through  foreign 
subsidiaries  by  enabling  qualifying  domestic 
corporations  to  defer  tax  payments  on  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  their  foreign  earn- 
ings from  export  sales.  Congressional  con- 
ferees. In  their  review  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971,  estimated  that  tax  receipt  deferrals  of 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $170 
mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974  would  provide 
U.S.  firms  with  capital  and  Incentive  so  that 
additional  sales  could  be  obtained  abroad 
through  DISC  but  not  at  the  expense  of  in- 
vestments in  foreign  plants  or  equipment. 

You  mentioned  the  tax  loss  from  the  DISC 
provisions  was  estimated  to  be  $240  million  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  A  Treasury  official  advised  us 
late  m  March  1974  that  preliminary  estimates 
of  the  revenue  loss  ranged  from  about  $250 
mUllOTi  to  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
We  understand  that  these  underestimates  of 
the  revenue  loss  are  due  to  greater  than  an- 
ticipated profit  margins. 

The  Revenue  Act  ol  1971  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  submit  each  April 
16  to  the  Congress  an  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  the  DISC  provisions.  In  its 
April  1974  report,  Treasiiry  indicated  that  It 
attempted  to  evaluate  the  export  effect  of 
DISC  legislation,  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
separating  the  Influences  of  various  changing 
economic  factors  on  U.S.  exports.  Treasury 
stated  that,  although  its  estimates  are  tenta- 
tive, they  suggest  that  the  DISC  program  had 
a  positive  Impact  on  UJ3.  exports. 

AGBICULTTmAL   PRODUCTS 

Treasury  officials  did  not  have  complete 
or  readily  available  data  to  analyze  the  value 
of  DISC  legislation  In  helping  to  Increase 
agricultural  exports,  Including  wheat.  We 
were  Informed  that  the  DISC  tax  returns 
vary  in  their  reporting  periods  from  2  months 
to  1  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  not  all 
retinms  have  been  received.  We  were  told 
that  only  rough  comparisons  could  be  made 
using  the  normal  reporting  returns  received 
from  the  Industry  for  calendar  year  1972  and 
that  the  companies  were  only  required  to 
report  on  their  export  receipts  of  grain  mlU 
products  rather  than  wheat  per  se. 
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For  76  firms  reporting  for  periods  through 
June  30,  1973,  Treasury  offlclals  stated  that 
raw  agricultural  products  and  services  ex- 
ported through  DISC  totaled  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Total  raw  agrlciHtural  products  and 
services  exported  for  1972  were  $5.7  billion. 
Disc-reported  exports,  therefore,  approxi- 
mated 20  percent  of  the  1972  total  agricul- 
tural exports.  Based  on  18  of  20  reporting 
companies  dealing  In  grain.  Treasury  offlclals 
also  stated  that  grain  exports  under  DISC 
amounted  to  aoout  $600  mUllon  of  the  $1.1 
billion. 

Taxable  Income  for  exporters  was  estimated 
to  be  $30  mUlion  for  aU  agricultural  commod- 
ities and  $5  million  for  grain  only  and  the 
deferred  to  Treasury  and  the  advantage  to 
percent  of  the  taxable  Income.  TTie  income 
deferred  to  Treasury  and  the  advantage  to 
the  companies  would  approximate  $7.6  mil- 
lion and  $1J25  million,  respectively,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  money  over  the  deferred  period. 

Treasury  officials  had  no  firm  supporting 
flgvires  for  Increased  exports  resulting  from 
DISC;  however,  xising  the  concept  of  value 
elasticity  and  assuming  that  Income  earned 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  foreign  purchas- 
ers In  the  form  of  lower  prices.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  DISC  legislation  resulted,  at 
most.  In  additional  sales  of  about  $22  million 
for  ail  agricultiu-al  products  and  about  $3.76 
million  for  grain  only. 

Because  the  DISC  Income  tax  returns  were 
not  made  available  to  us  for  re\iew,  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  Independently  analyze 
and  assess  the  tax  Impact  of  the  DISC  legis- 
lation or  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  legislation  in  Increasing  exports. 


IMPEACHMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 

becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
the  President's  Impeachment  Is  In  the 
near  future.  For  this  reason,  I  insert  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Jounml  for  the  benefit  and 
Interest  of  my  colleagues : 

THXKxnro  Things  Over — Impeacrkint 

ItCPXRATTVZ 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 

Anyone  who  ventures  public  comment  on 
President  Nixon's  role  in  the  Watergate  affair 
needs  no  poll  or  sodologlceU  study  to  teU  him 
how  deep  and  bitter  is  the  country's  division. 
He  wUl  be  reminded  daUy  by  the  morning 
maU. 

If  he  says  that  the  Nixon  transcripts  paint 
a  sorry  picture  of  the  moral  tone  In  the 
White  House,  there  will  be  letter5,.d«rtounc- 
Ing  him  for  Joining  those  In  neiTncs  and  the 
media  who  are  trying  to  "cjBclfy"  the  Pres- 
ident. 

If  he  says  that  those  ^^e  transcripts  faU 
to  show  that  the  President  actually  did  any- 
thing to  obstruct  Justice,  that  they  even  tend 
to  support  Mr.  Nixon's  contention  that  he 
did  not.  then  he  will  be  accused  of  trying  to 
"whitewash"  the  President. 

And  if  he  makes  both  observations  simul- 
taneously, as  I  recently  did  In  this  space,  he 
wUl  be  caught  in  a  cross-flre  of  angry  readers. 
In  the  present  emotionally  charged  atmos- 
phere there  seem  to  be  few  wlUlng  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  a  Judgment  on  the 
moral  tone  of  those  intimate  conversations 
and  a  Judgment  on  deeds  done. 

Nevertheless,  the  distinction  Is  Important. 

A  Judgment  about  what  thoee  oonversa- 
tloiis  reveal  about  the  character  and  person- 
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MUtj  of  tbe  Presldant  reqiilrea  no  r^es  of  evi- 
dence. Every  man  loay  Judge  bf  Ms  own 
■tandards. 

But  a  verdict  tliat  the  Fresldenft  Is  guilty 
of  some  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors  for 
which  ba  should  be  removed  from  office  does 
demand  attention  to  the  due  procosses  of  the 
law.  This  la  not  merely  out  of  lalmess  to 
the  man,  Richard  Nixon,  but  out;  of  regard 
for  the  very  integrity  of  our  political  system. 

That  Is  why  proceeding  with  th4  lo^Mach- 
ment  process — and  that  with  all  dtie  speed — 
has  become  ImperatlTe.  And  also  why  It  now 
seems  to  me.  thoufb  Z  come  to  tbe  fmri\n^nw% 
reluctantly,  that  the  foRoal  prootodlngs  In 
Congress  should  be  televised  for  tU  to  wit- 
ness. For  a  part  of  the  imperative  is  that 
the  people  should  be  convinced  that  all  has 
been  well  and  jiistly  done.  Ther^  must  be 
no  clovid  upon  the  verdict,  wliateter  It  may 
be.  ' 

It  Is  true  enough  that  the  long  Impeeob- 
ment  process  will  be  an  agonizing  time.  If 
the  proceedings  are  televised,  that  may  well 
bring  out  demogogTiery  on  both  sides  as  ad- 
versaries speak  not  to  the  chamber  but  to 
the  nationwide  gallery,  seeking  to  arouse 
public  passion.  | 

So  It  Is  not  surprising  that  we  have  heard 
a  clamor  for  the  President  to  reiign.  Some 
of  It.  to  be  sure,  arises  from  thoos  in  Ooo- 
gress  who  wovUd  like  to  esci^e  tiavliig  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Some  aome  from 
those  so  angry  at  liz.  Nlzon  that  teey  would 
simply  have  him  be  gone,  and  pat  no  fine 
point  vpon  the  manner  of  his  golitg. 

But  some  of  this  clamor  is  qiil^e  sincere. 
It  springs  from  the  thought  that  bis  resigna- 
tion would  spare  tbe  country  all  Ifcat  agony 
of  divisive  bitterness. 

Yet  If  the  President  were  to  feslgn,  we 
would  have  a  clouded  verdict  tadeed.  We 
would  not  know  what  case  there  was  for  or 
agalBst  him.  You  may  be  sure  that  Jils  adver- 
saries woold  treat  It  as  an  aduMsslon  of 
guilt.  His  defenders  would  cry  thftt  be  had 
been  bounded  out  of  of&ce.  The  doubts 
would  rankle  for  years  to  come,  wtth  conse- 
quences no  one  can  foresee.  { 

This  Is  the  practical  reason  for  ^ing  for- 
ward with  the  Impeachment  pjoceedlngs 
until  tbe  Isstie  Is  resolved,  howevef  disturb- 
ing that  may  be.  There  is  also,  tbKxugh,  an- 
other reason  equally  persuasive. 

The  moral  Imperative  of  our  political  sys- 
tem Is  that  the  means  of  doing  something 
be  as  proper  as  the  thing  done.  Our  Con- 
stitution deals  not  with  what  Is  to  be  done 
but  how  it  la  to  be  done,  whether  it  be 
assuring  domestic  tranquility,  bringing 
criminals  to  bar  or  dismissing  elected  pub- 
lic servants.  For  each  of  these  the  Constl- 
tuUon  seta  forto  due  prooeduree. 

Impeachment  may  seem  a  cumbersome 
process;  It  Is  oert&lnly  more  so  than  in 
other  countries.  But  if  so,  it  is  cumber- 
some by  intent.  That  intent  was  that  any- 
thing so  grave  as  the  removal  of  %n  elected 
President  not  be  done  out  of  anger  or  in- 
flamed passion  but  only  upon  so^er  Judg- 
ment— made  by  a  majority  of  t^  House 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  afte«  a  formal 
hearing  and  dTw  deUberatlon. 

The  care  In  setting  forth  this  brocedure 
was  only  in  part  to  protect  a  President  from 
Injustice.  It  was  also  to  protect  Ithe  con- 
fidence In  tbe  political  process  l*elf.  that 
the  pet^le  be  assured  such  grave  jactlon  Is 
neither  capricious  nor  partisan.        , 

If  In  time  of  high  emotion,  as  in  ttte  present 
moment,  that  due  process  is  flouteq.  It  is  the 
substance  of  our  democracy  not  itoerely  its 
forms  that  are  assailed.  That  Is  the^lsk  to  be 
avoided  now.  [ 

Bveryane  wlU  agree.  I  hope.  thJt  it  were 
better  It  had  not  come  to  this.  But  tfcere  have 
been  enough  allegations,  enough  stspicions. 
enough  ambiguities,  to  make  it  inecessarv 
that  we  go  forward  to  a  concluslonj  It  would 
be  an  ill  senrice  to  the  country  were  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  aborl  Its  hear- 
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Ings;  there  would  be  too  many  doubts  left  to 
fester  eimong  the  i)eople.  It  would  be  equally 
injurious  If  public  passion  led  to  a  political 
lynching. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  or  so  it  seems  to  me, 
to  read  those  White  House  transcripts  with- 
out shock,  the  more  so  because  they  belle  the 
moral  fervor  Mr.  Nixon  has  so  often  pro- 
fessed. Whatever  else  the  outcome,  his  rep- 
utation lies  in  tatters. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  preserve  that  Integrity  of 
our  political  system,  shocked  righteousness 
alone  cannot  Justify,  a  guilty  verdict  on  mal- 
feasance of  office.  And  those  transcripts  by 
themselves,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  disclose  no 
deeds  done  to  warrant  such  a  Judgment. 

That  Judgment,  In  all  good  conscience, 
must  awslt  the  due  process  of  Impeachment 
in  the  full  view  of  the  public  gaze.  Only  thus 
can  the  Issue  be  drawn,  the  charges  made 
specific,  the  evidence  weighed,  the  accusors 
and  the  accused  heard  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Only  thus  can  we  be  assured  that  the  verdict, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
people. 

The  Imperative  here  Is  that  we  honor  the 
principle  of  due  process,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  Blchard  Nixon  but  of  ourselves. 
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WHERE  IS  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSCIENCE? 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent 
article  written  by  a  friend  and  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  George  Goss.  Mr.  Ooss  was  U.S. 
Refugee  Coordinator  for  South  Vietnam 
from  October  1965  until  March  1968.  In 
addition,  in  1973  he  was  engaged  In 
United  Nations  displaced  persons  and 
flood  relief  efforts  in  Pakistan. 

The  article  is  one  I  hope  aU  of  my 
colleagues  will  read : 

WHBU  Is  THS  Aacerican  Conscikxci? 
"My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain." 
— Shakespeare;  King  Richard  m. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  tales  of 
our  country's  destruction  In  Indochina.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  now  reports 
that  chemical  herbicides  used  by  Americans 
In  South  Vietnam  have  caused  serious  and 
extensive  ecologlc&l  damage  that  might  take 
at  least  a  century  to  heal.  The  Academy  also 
reports  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
herbicides  incidentally  caused  deaths  among 
children  of  Montagnard  tribes. 

The  statistics  of  our  defoliation  campaign 
In  South  Vietnam  are  staggering  and  typicaUy 
macabre.  The  Academy  states  that  between 
1961  and  1971  the  United  States  dropped  more 
than  100  million  pounds  of  herbicides  on 
that  battered  country,  about  six  pounds  for 
every  inhabitant.  This  grisly  statistic  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  fact  that  from  1986  to  1971 
United  States  forces  in  Elouth  Vietnam  used 
31  biUlon  pounds  of  explosives  in  South  Viet- 
nam, 1,216  potmds  for  every  inhabitant. 

Forests  will  grow  again  (even  If  It  takes 
100  years),  and  villages,  towns,  schools  and 
hospitals  can  be  rebuilt.  But  shattered  human 
lives  cannot  be  rebuilt  (even  In  100  years) , 
and  the  toll  of  human  life  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  a  matter  of  horrible  record — the  killed,  the 
maimed,  the  widowed,  the  orphaned,  the 
homeless,  the  prostituted. 

The  number  of  men,  women  and  children 
of  Southeast  Asia  killed,  wounded,  maimed 
In  the  past  deadly  decade  Is  not  known,  and 


wUl  never  be  known.  Certainly  the  figure  runs 
(as  we  say)  "to  six  figures."  We  do  know  that 
nearly  half  of  the  total  population  ( 17.6  mil- 
lion people)  of  South  Vietnam  has  been 
driven  from  tbelr  homes  and  lands  at  some 
time  or  another  during  the  battles  to  "save 
them" — not  to  mention  hundredi:  of 
thousands  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

It  Is  an  enigma  of  our  country's  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  that  our  sense  of 
morality  seems  to  diminish  In  inverse  (per- 
verse?) proportion  to  the  destruction  we  have 
visited  on  tbe  helpless  men,  women  and 
children  of  these  lands.  It  Is  a  mystery  to  me 
that  so  few  voices  are  raised  to  protest  a  bar- 
barism so  apparent  to  other  "civilized"  coun- 
tries. Aside  from  the  protestations  of  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy.  Anthony  Lewis  and  Her- 
bert Mltgang  of  the  Times  and  a  few  "bleed- 
ing heart"  churchmen,  the  silence  Is  sug- 
gestive of  the  moral  blackout  whUe  six 
million  died  In  Western  Europe  In  the  late 
•30's. 

How  does  one  explain  such  a  block  in  pub- 
lic morality  in  a  nation  that  professes  to 
function  "\mder  Ood"?  I  confess  to  being 
profoundly  baffled.  One  contributing  factor,  I 
have  concluded,  is  the  tragic/comic  p<dlc7  of 
government  in  sloganeering — "Winning 
Hearts  and  Minds;"  "Fighting  for  Demo- 
cracy;" "Pacification;"  and  aU  the  dreary 
phras^  that  take  on  an  obscene  tone  after 
all  too  short  a  time. 

Another  factor  Is  the  great  American  need 
to  quantify  in  stetlstlcal  terms — 8,000.000 
refugees  in  South  Vietnam;  400,000  killed 
In  Indochina;  the  "body  counts"  of  the  battle 
casualties  that  were  so  dutifully  reported  by 
the  media,  in  the  same  tones  and  terms  as 
the  Dow-Jones  averages,  the  weather  fore- 
cast, the  football  scores. 

We  Americans  seem  to  be  momentarily 
shocked  and  repulsed  by  a  photograph  of  a 
young  girl,  her  body  on  fire,  running  hysteri- 
cally down  a  dusty  road.  And  yet  we  seem 
to  be  Incapable  of  multiplying  such  pictures 
by  the  hundreds,  by  the  thousands,  by  the 
^lundrcd*  of  thousands,  and  realizing  that 
they  are  real  people— children  without  par- 
ents, parents  without  children,  and  that 
those  who  do  not  die  are  doomed  to  live  with 
their  suffering. 

Where  Is  the  conscience  of  America?  True; 
we  have  stopped  kUllng  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia  (at  least  officially).  But  what  of 
our  moral  obligation  to  help  our  "allies"  (and 
even  our  "enemies")  rebuUd  their  lives  (those 
who  are  still  living)  ? 

The  Times,  In  an  editorial  more  than  a 
year  ago,  concluded — owrectlv — that,  "The 
ultimate  cost  (of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia) 
Is  moral,"  and  called  for  "an  affirmative  na- 
tional response,"  to  the  debt  we  have  in- 
curred. President  Nixon,  in  his  1973  "State 
of  the  World"  message  suggested  a  figure  of 
•75  billion  required  for  reconstruction  and 
rehabUltatlon  in  Southeast  AsU.  Other  es- 
timates have  put  the  figure  as  high  as  tl5 
blUlon.  Today,  while  one  occasionally  hears 
vague  suggestions  of  "poet-war  rehabilita- 
tion" for  Southeast  AsU,  1  know  of  no  seri- 
ous plans  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  United  Nations  or  any  other 
agency  for  the  reconstruction  of  land,  cities, 
schools,  hospitals,  farms,  roads,  bodies  rav- 
aged by  years  of  war  and  suffering  In  fact, 
our  government's  programs  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation in  Indochina  have  been  dras- 
tically reduced  in  the  past  few  years. 

Anthony  Lewis.  In  a  column  in  the  Times 
from  London  of  May  7,  197C  (!),  wrote:  "It 
is  painful  for  countries,  as  for  individuals, 
to  face  the  truth  about  themselves.  But  there 
Is  no  way  for  the  United  States  to  rebuild 
its  self-confidence  or  Its  reputation  without 
facing  the  truth  about  what  we  have  done 
m  South  Vietnam." 

If  we  can  afford  to  give  every  living  person 
In  South  Vietnam  six  pounds  of  chemical 
herbicide  and  1,216  pounds  of  explosives,  we 
can  surely  afford  to  give  those  still  living  a 
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modest  amount  of  assistance  in  rebuilding 
tbelr  lives  and  tbelr  country  particularly  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  UJ9.  has  q>ent  more 
ttian  $100  billion  on  the  destruction  of  Indo- 
china. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before.  It  is  vital  that 
we  Americans  face  the  truth  about  ourselves 
(painful  though  it  may  be),  and  recognise 
and  re^>ond  to  our  conscience  and  moral 
obligation  to  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
whom  we  have  so  brutally  assaulted. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  S7 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHOSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opponents  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration have  mounted  a  formidable 
campaign  against  the  proposal,  suggest- 
ing that  FOOC  represents  a  step  toward 
nationalized  industries. 

Those  opposing  the  corporation  fre- 
quently point  with  disfavor  to  Federal 
involvement  in  business  and  cite  the 
failure  of  Government  to  create  a  busi- 
ness-like, efficient  structure. 

The  Postal  Service  and  Amtrack  are 
most  often  singled  out  as  Federal  mis- 
carriages, and  lobbyists  against  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  claim  that 
the  corjxjratlon  would  be  another  exam- 
ple of  Federal  mismanagement. 

Lee  White,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  President 
Johnson,  and  a  leading  six>kesman  for 
advocates  of  a  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration, effectively  dismissed  this  res- 
ervation while  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  Urging  legis- 
lators to  review  the  success  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority — after  which  he 
pressed  his  confidence  that  "with  the 
right  management  and  support,"  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  could 
be  a  successful  new  element  in  the  un- 
competitive energy  Industry. 
Mr.  White's  remarks  follow: 

Rkmarks  bt  Lex  White 
Crltloe  frequently  ask  whether  tbe  Postal 
Service  or  the  Amtrak  experiences  warrant 
trying  to  create  yet  another  government  cor- 
poration to  undertake  responsibilities  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  private  corporations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Amtrak  may.  Indeed, 
prove  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  Invention  In 
light  of  the  sharply  Increased  passenger  traffic 
resulting  from  our  awareness  of  our  reac- 
tion to  the  energy  shortages.  The  US.  Postal 
Service  is  a  very  new  instrumentality,  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  private  counterpart 
that  provides  a  good  comparison. 

But  even  if  these  particular  illustrations 
are  not  able  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet — 
and  I  do  not  know  that  is  the  case — I  would 
prefer  to  look  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority as  a  closer  analogy.  TVA  was  bom  In 
controversy  and  is  not  totally  free  of  It  today. 
But  there  Is  no  longer  any  dispute  over  Its 
electric  generating  operations.  It  Is  among 
the  leaders  In  the  country  and  has  worked  in 
harmony  with  privately-owned  electric  utili- 
ties, with  municipally  and  cooperatively- 
owned  electric  generating,  distributing  and 
transmitting  systems.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  also  provides  an  example  of 
elBclent  operations  in  the  energy  field  by  a 
government  agency.  I  am  confident  that  with 
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the  right  management  and  support  by  the 
Administration  and  the  people  of  this  coiin- 
try,  a  government  corporation  could  be  de- 
veloped which  would  be  as  efficient  and  as 
successful  in  its  operations  as  TVA  and 
BonneviUe. 


NASA  TESTS  SAVE  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COSTS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  May  13,  1974.  edition  of  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  points  out  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  aerodynamic  drag  in  large 
tractor  trailer  trucks.  The  application  of 
aerodynamics  to  the  problem  is  being 
examined  by  the  NASA  Plight  Research 
Center,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
Estimates  have  been  made  that  millions 
of  barrels  of  petroleum  can  be  saved  an- 
nually if  these  principles  are  applied  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  large  trailer  trucks. 
This  article  points  out  once  more  the 
impwrtance  of  space-oriented  research 
and  its  application  tb  our  dally  lives.  The 
article  follows : 

NASA  Tests  Save  Transportation  Costs 

Edwards  AFB,  Calif. — Civilian  engineers 
at  NASA's  Flight  Research  Center  here  are 
applying  aerodynamic  principles  to  reduce 
the  drag  on  van-like  vehicles  to  save  fuel. 

Researchers  have  already  demonstrated  a 
54  per  cent  reduction  in  aerodjTiamlc  drag 
in  the  low-budget  program  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing wheeled  vehicles  designed  for  mitTtmiiTTi 
usable  volume — motor  homes,  campers,  de- 
livery trucks,  seml-traller  freight  haulers, 
etc. — by  changing  their  shape.  One  test 
showed  a  fuel  saving  of  more  than  one- 
fourth. 

Engineers  noted  that  at  speeds  of  from  35 
to  60  m.p.b.,  about  half  the  drag  on  auto- 
motive vehicles  (depending  on  their  shape) 
is  aerodynamic  in  origin — caused  by  air  re- 
sistance. And  because  this  drag  Increases  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  it  becomes  more 
critical  at  higher  speeds. 

REDUCE  DRAG 

A  technical  paper  by  NASA  researchers  Ed- 
win J.  Saltzman  and  Robert  R.  Meyer  Jr. 
notes  that  boat  and  barge  buUders  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  proper  shaping  of  water 
craft  to  reduce  fluid  dynamic  drag. 

"But  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades,"  they  say,  "that  ground  vehi- 
cles, especially  those  designed  for  high  volu- 
metric efficiency,  have  traveled  fast  enough 
for  aerodynamics  to  be  an  important  drag 
factor." 

For  box-like  vehicles  they  emphasize  that 
one  obvious  method  to  reduce  drag  is  to 
roimd  the  comers,  though  there  are  other 
methods  that  should  be  effectlye. 

Though  the  effects  of  rounding  comers 
are  weU  known,  they  add,  and  the  results 
have  been  measiued  on  models,  many  man- 
ufacturers have  not  used  this  method. 

But  whether  this  is  because  of  extra  fab- 
rication costs,  loss  of  volumetric  efficiency 
of  uncertainty  about  the  potential  benefits  Is 
not  known,"  they  say. 

ROUNDED   CORNERS 

In  initial  tests  at  the  research  center,  en- 
gineers and  technicians  modified  a  small  cab- 
over-engine  commercial  van  with  sheet  metal 
into  a  box-shaped  vehicle. 

A  series  of  tests  were  then  conducted  on 
the  Edwards  Runway  to  measure  the  basic 
drag  or  resistance  on  the  vehicle  both  before 
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and  after  it  was  modified  with  rounded  ver- 
tical comers  on  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
van. 

During  the  tests,  tbe  truck  was  accelerated 
to  a  specific  speed  and  the  engine  was  disen- 
gaged, permitting  the  vehicle  to  coast  while 
its  deceleration  was  meas\u-ed  and  timed. 

Because  the  rolling  or  friction  drag  was 
constant  at  a  given  speed  for  all  runs,  the 
benefits  of  the  rounded  comers  could  be 
measured  by  compculng  the  drag  values  of 
the  original  box  shape  with  those  of  the 
modified  vehicle. 

Short  cotton  streamers  attached  to  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  vehicle  showed  how  the 
air  flowing  around  the  van  was  smoothed  out 
by  the  rounded  corners. 


PHILADELPHIA     NAVAL     SHIPYARD 
RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard,  commanded  by 
Capt.  R.  R.  Fargo,  was  recently  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Award 
for  Cost  Reduction  Program  Excellence 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  Philadelphia  was  the 
first  naval  shipyard  to  achieve  its  as- 
signed cost  reduction  goal.  The  shipyard 
submitted  178  validated — by  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command — cost  reduction  re- 
ports totaling  $6,542,800.  This  figure  rep- 
resents 166  percent  of  the  $4  million  goal 
and  the  highest  dollar  savings  for  any 
naval  shipyard. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  achieve- 
ments the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
was  nominated  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial for  this  award  and  approval  was 
granted. 

The  cost  reduction  program  Is  part  of 
the  Navy  management  improvement  pro- 
gram and  the  management  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  has  consistently 
supported  the  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  the  shipyard  was 
again  the  first  to  reach  its  goal  and  this 
was  done  1  month  earlier  than  In  the 
previous  year.  The  savings  of  $4,130,000 
through  April  also  leads  the  other  naval 
shipyards  and  the  166  percent  ratio  of 
savings  to  goal  is  expected  to  be  passed 
in  May. 

This  is  certainly  management  improve- 
ment and  indicates  Philadelphia's  cost 
conscious  attitude  to  improve  produc- 
tivity by  improving  performance  result- 
ing in  better  ships  at  the  lowest  possible 
costs  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

If  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  to  be 
provided  for  as  efficiently  as  possible,  op- 
eration of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  maximum  capacity  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  May  17,  1974,  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  Beacon  on  the  recent 
Navy  cost  reduction  awards  given  in 
Philadrfphia: 

The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard's  FY  1973 
Cost  Reduction  effort  was  formally  recog- 
nized here  last  week  as  RADM  R.  C.  Good- 
ing. Commander^^  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
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mand,  was  on  hand  at  the  monthly  manage- 
ment meeting  to  present  the  Becretary  of 
the  Navy's  award  for  Coat  Retjuctlon  Pro- 
gram excellence.  ' 

Tha  diial  award  of  SecNay's  tXMt  Reduc- 
tlon  banner  and  certificate  was  accepted  by 
the  Shipyard  Commander.  In  presenting  the 
coveted  award.  Admiral  Ooodlng  noted  that 
the  Shipyard  had  validated  Cost  Reduction 
reports  totaling  M. 642.800  which  represented 
IM  percent  of  the  Shipyard's  Msigned  CR 
goal. 

The  Admiral  said.  "It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Philadelphia  was  also  the  first  Ship- 
yard to  reach  its  goal  tgnXn  this  Fiscal  Year 
and  this  was  done  on«  month  eaiuer  than  tn 
the  prevloTia  year."  | 

Savings  of  »4. 130,000  through  April,  1974. 
al^so  leads  the  other  Shipyards  %nd  Admiral 
Gooding  remarked  that,  "You  appear  on  your 
way  to  beating  the  166  percent  ratio  aohlewd 
last  Fiscal  Year." 

An  Individual  SecNav  Coat  Reduction 
award  was  also  presented  to  Paul  E.  Pair,  of 
PERA  (CUUDBB),  who  was  InstrumMital  In 
a  (U  million  cost  saving  wlille  with  PKRA 
(ASW)  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shlpj 


?rard. 


EDWARD  RARICK,  "KNiaHt"  OP  THE 
YEAR"  I 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GATDOS 


OF    PZMNSTLVAMIA 

IM  THE  HOT78B  OF  REPRBSENtATTVEB 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  0AYD06.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
McKeesport  Council  985,  Knigtits  of  Co- 
lumbus, select*  one  of  Its  me^nbers  for 
special  recognition  during  ite  annual 
communion  day  breakfast.  Tlie  event  is 
held  in  memory  of  deceased  members. 
This  year's  ceremony  was  hfld  in  St. 
Eugene's  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
the  pastor,  the  Reverend  Leo  Beck,  offi- 
ciating at  the  morning  Mass. 

The  Knight  of  the  Year  Award  is 
highly  prlaed  by  council  members  for 
they  recognize  it  as  a  symbol  of  their 
comrades  respect  and  esteam.  It  is 
awarded  only  to  those  who  have  display- 
ed outstanding  qualities  of  leadership 
and  participation  in  activities  involving 
the  council,  the  church.  an«h*fSie'^om- 
munity.  This  year's  award  winner  was  a 
man  who  has  distinguished  lumself  in 
this  respect:  Mr.  Edward  Raripk,  a  Past 
Grand  Knight  of  council  955. 

Another  highlight  of  this  year's  evtfnt 
was  the  presentation  of  a  Knliht  of  the 
Month  Award  to  Martin  OKeson  In 
appreciation  of  his  wcwk  for  the  council 
and  his  many  acts  of  charity. 

This  pubUc  recognition  of  tl^  work  of 
others  is  typical  of  council  9{5,  which 
has  achieved  a  reputation  for  pervice  in 
civic  affairs,  community  athletic  activi- 
ties and  patriotic  observances  "fhe  coun- 
cil is  particularly  concerned  v*lth  help- 
ing children  and  young  adults]  It  spon- 
sors an  annual  picnic  for  schoolchil- 
dren, supports  programs  for  e^lceptlonal 
youngsters  and  assists  in  financing 
scholarships  for  qualified  studfcnts  pur- 
suing a  higher  ediication.  1 

This  year  council  955  is  led  %y  Robert 
Krwln,  Grand  Knight,  assisted  ^y  the  fol- 
lowing: Walter  ZimmermanJ  Deputy 
Grand  Knight;  Mr.  ©"Keson.  Chancellor; 
James  Wadowsky.  warden;  WfiUiam  F. 
Jackson,  financial  secretary;  L.  Mc- 
Glaughlin.  treasurer;  M.  8.  Beqedlct,  re- 
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cording  secretary ;  Joseph  Rainf orth,  Mr. 
Rarlck,  and  A.  O.  EHetz,  trustees,  Kn.6 
the  Reverend  Alexis  Ananis,  chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Rarlck 
and  Mr.  O'Keson  on  their  awards  and 
I  extend  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
council  955  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  In  the  futiire. 
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CATCHING  THE  INFLATION  RABBIT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MicHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  article,  "Catching  the  Inflation 
Rabbit,"  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken  ap- 
peared in  todays  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

It  is  particularly  timely  since  inflation 
has  become  one  of  the  major  problems, 
not  only  in  our  country,  but  worldwide. 
Dr.  McCracken  is  an  eininent  economist, 
well  known  for  his  past  service  as  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcil  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  his  analysis  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration. 
The  article  follows: 

CATCKiiro  THs  Inixatxoit  Rabkt 
(By  Paul  W.  McCracken) 
"But  how  do  you  catch  the  rabbit?"  The 
question  came  at  the  conference  on  world- 
wide Inflation  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  and  the  Hoover  Institution. 
It  was  asked  by  Professor  John  H.  Young  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes 
ComnUsslon  of  Canada. 

With  his  usual  characteristic  for  getting 
at  the  heart  of  the  policy  problem,  Professor 
Young  asked  the  key  question.  The  tools  of 
economic  analysis  are  adequate  to  prescribe 
a  way  for  cooling  the  Inflation.  Tough  fiscal 
and  monetary  {jollcles  pursued  long  enough 
would  make  the  price  level  quiet  down. 

Would  such  action,  however,  produce  ten- 
sions and  strains  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
what  the  political  process  could  tolerate? 
Would  these  strains  produce  such  high  rates 
of  Interest  that  some  of  our  Intermediating 
financial  Institutions,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations,  might  experience  lethally 
large  outflows  of  funds?  What  Is  a  strategy, 
In  short,  for  woriclng  down  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion that  takes  Into  account  the  realities  of 
the  political  process?  These  policies  must  be 
Implemented  through  government.  Advice  to 
governments  that  they  could  not  possibly 
take  may  be  useful  for  long-run  public  edu- 
cation, but  It  Is  not  apt  to  launch  the  prog- 
ress which  we  need  now  down  from  the 
stratosphere  of  13%-14'5E,  rates  of  Inflation. 
Even  the  fundamental  measures  them- 
selves are  apt  to  be  more  acceptable  U  the 
public  believes  that  there  la  a  coherent  strat- 
egy or  program  for  dealing  with  this  many- 
sided  problem.  Otherwise  policy  either  looks 
ad  hoc  or  wedded  to  such  thing*  as  high 
interMt  rates  and  hard  budgets,  and  the 
inabUlty  of  the  citizenry  to  see  a  coordinated 
program  can  Itself  be  a  source  of  unease. 

What  would  be  some  elements  of  such  a 
program?  Tba  first  point  to  make  Is  that 
whll*  ths  stoategy  requires  more  than  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint,  such  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  is  essential.  And  It  does 
work.  It  was  used  in  1B56-67  and  by  mld-lOSS 
a  price-level  slablUty  emerged  on  which  the 
expansion  of  the  early  1060a  could  be  buUt. 
It  was  used  In  1IM8-S9,  and  by  early  1070  the 


accelerating  Inflation  crested  at  about  a  7% 
rate,  receding  then  to  the  8^  %-4%  zone  by 
the  first  half  of  1971. 

The  orthodoxy  at  a  bygone  era.  In  fact,  pre- 
scribed a  sufficiently  severe  credit  crunch  to 
break  the  Inflation  and  the  Inflatlon-mlnded- 
neSB,  with  the  credit  authorities  then  re- 
versing their  policies  In  order  to  minimize 
damage  to  bona  fide  business  activity.  It  was 
the  strategy  in  1029  (If  mention  of  that  Ul- 
fated  year  lis  not  regarded  as  such  as  financial 
expletive  as  to  require  deletion),  and  It 
worked.  The  unfortunate  1931  tightening  of 
monetary  policy  not  only  gave  us  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  most  Inept  episode  of  cen- 
tral banking  history,  with  two  fvirther  and 
unnecessary  years  of  financial  and  economic 
collapse,  but  It  also  forever  obecured  a  good 
job  of  punctnrlng  the  1929  speculative  boom 
with  a  subsequent  quick  reversal  to  an  easier 
policy. 

HicsssAaT  aasTBAurrs 
Any  disinflationary  program,  in  fact,  must 
recognize  that  no  stabilization  of  the  price 
level  has  ever  occurred  without  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  Much  as  we  Intellectuals 
recoU  at  the  thou^t  of  subscribing  to  a 
straight-forward  Idea,  the  need  for  this  re- 
straint Is  an  taescapable  lesson  from  history. 
(We  are  more  comfortable  arguing  that  down 
Is  really  up,  or  that  the  way  to  halt  Inflation 
Is  realty  to  pursue  yet  more  Inflationary 
policies.) 

With  the  federal  budget  on  a  national  ac- 
counts basis  already  in  the  black,  our  fiscal 
position  Is  not  far  off  target  If  we  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  tax  reduction  that  would 
force  more  Treasury  borrowing  in  credit  mar- 
kets that  are  already  floundering  from  heavy 
demands.  A  more  dlflUnilt  question  Is  whether 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  bring  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  down  to  the  5% -6% 
zone  required  for  progress  against  Inflation 
without  pushing  interest  rates  so  high  as  to 
risk  financial  disorder. 

A  credit  stabilization  program  must  also 
recognize  caadldly  that  no  InlUtlon  can  be 
cooled  wttbout  aome  rise  In  unemployment. 
Only  a  knave  or  a  fool  would  hold  otberwlM. 
To  counter  this  Inflation  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment might  well  rise  one  or  two  percent- 
age points  for  a  period.  That  Is  in  Itself  un- 
fortunate, but  so  Is  the  trauma  and  social 
dlvlslveness  of  continued  Inflation.  And  ac- 
cepting for  a  time  a  labor  force  04%  or  so 
employed,  rather  than  96%,  puts  thlH  trade- 
off In  better  perspective.  In  any  case  govern- 
ment and  economists  both  had  better  be 
blxmt  and  candid  about  this  trade-off  rather 
than  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  some  painless 
therapy  that  does  not  exist. 

If  the  employment  rate  must  be  expected 
to  edge  downward  by  a  percentage  point  or 
two  for  a  tUn*.  an  Integral  part  at  any 
rounded  program  for  dlalcfiatlon  must  be  at- 
tention to  the  maintenance  of  Incomes.  It  Is, 
of  course,  a  pity  that  this  country  cannot 
Jettison  lU  polyglot  array  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, programs  that  have  caused  cumula- 
tive pauperization  of  cosmic  proportions,  In 
favor  of  a  systematic  and  generalised  Income 
maintenance  program.  Here  again,  however, 
the  groups  with  their  vested  interest  In  the 
management  of  present  programs  clearly 
have  enough  political  clout  to  prevent  such 
ssASlbae  action. 

What  we  do  need,  therefore,  la  a  further 
strangthenlng  of  the  unemplo3rment  com- 
pensation program  in  tenns  of  benefits,  dura- 
tion of  payments,  and  coverage.  Approzl- 
matelj  00%  of  the  unemployed  are  now  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  compensation,  and 
a  high  proportion  of  those  unemployed  in 
any  moiith  wlU  be  back  at  work  the  next 
month.  It  Is  a  rapidly  changing  group.  Even 
so,  a  strengthening  of  existing  Income  main- 
tenance prograoM  must  be  a  part  of  any  well- 
rounded  approach  to  economic  stablllaatlon. 
A  coordinated  stabUlzatlon  program  must 
also  recognlae  that  soms  prices  need  to  be 
raised.  With  the  explosion  of  the  geoena 
price  level  since  the  end  of  1973,  some  prices 
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have  lagged  so  seriously  as  to  put  in  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  the  financial  Integrity  of  these 
institutions.  There  Is  raw  material  In  the 
electarlo  utility  Industry,  for  example,  for  a 
series  of  Penn  Centrals  during  the  year  or 
two  abBad  tf  their  rates  are  not  realigned 
with  the  higher  prices  these  companies  must 
pay  for  the  coal  and  oU  that  they  convert 
into  electricity.  While  these  decisions  must 
be  made  by  state  regulatory  authorities,  it  is 
the  federal  government  that  manages  the 
monetary,  economic  and  environmental  poli- 
cies that  have  put  the  state  regulatory  au- 
thorities in  a  political  box  and  many  of 
these  companies  on  the  ropes.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  the  government  of  Japan,  in  its 
own  stabilization  program,  grasped  this  net- 
tle. 

PlnaUy,  a  rounded  strategy  for  disinflation 
must  Include  actions  that  would  minimize 
the  duration  and  magnitude  of  slack  In  the 
economy  required  to  get  the  rate  of  inflation 
down  to  more  acceptable  levels.  While  gen- 
eralized Indexation  lo  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable,  It  has  a  role  to  play.  At  this  tran- 
sitional Juncture  It  would  be  better  for 
unions  and  managements  to  bargain  out  the 
real  wage  increase,  with  a  cost  of  living 
escalator  to  keep  the  Increase  real,  than  to 
freeze  an  a.ssumed  high  future  rate  of  infla- 
tion Into  wage  contracts. 

IMTLATIOK  AI,XSTS 

WhUe  little  could  reallstlcaUy  be  expected 
from  It,  a  government  procedxire  for  periodic 
reports  on  wage  and  price  developments.  In- 
cluding citations  of  speclflc  cases  that  would 
aeem  to  Indicate  failure  of  market  competi- 
tion to  discipline  price  or  wage  Increases, 
might  be  useful.  This  woiUd  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  Inflation  alert  of  1970-71,  and 
Judging  by  responses  from  tJhose  cited  (eg., 
the  40%  1970  taxi  fare  increase  In  New 
York)  these  alerts  In  a  few  selected  cases 
might  Induce  some  slight  dlflldence  In  pric- 
ing decisions.  Unlike  the  old  alerts,  however, 
this  effort  should  be  at  arms  length  from 
the  President's  Executive  Office,  rather  than 
as  four  years  ago  In  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers,  or  the  President  would  quickly 
be  drawn  more  deeply  Into  direct  wage-price 
action  than  would  be  desirable.  The  great 
danger  Is  that  because  scolding  businesses 
is  politically  popular,  the  attention  given  to 
such  an  activity  would  overly  emphasize  It 
relaUve  to  Its  Inevitably  quite  limited  sig- 
nificance, and  "the  President's  program" 
would  be  Judged  a  faUure. 

More  could  be  done  by  a  concerted  effort 
to  deal  with  monopoly-like  situations  that 
make  for  high  prices,  and  the  real  opportunl- 
Ues  here  are  arrangements  that  the  govern- 
ment Itself  fosters.  It  Is  government  that  has 
arranged  matters  so  that  In  many  cases 
taxis  must  operate  at  60%  efficiency  on  air- 
port runs  (being  forced  to  return  empty 
to  the  airport  or  to  the  city).  It  is  the  fed- 
eral government  that  promotes  wage  infla- 
tion through  such  programs  as  the  Davis 
Bacon  Act  or  excessively  rapid  escalation  of 
the  minimum  wage.  It  Is  government  that 
applauds  the  virtues  of  competition  for  oth- 
ers but  doggedly  msuu  on  monopoly  In  many 
of  Its  enterprise-like  activities. 

TTiere  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  for  example,  that 
removal  of  the  Postal  Service  monopoly  on 
first  class  mall  would  result  In  better  postal 
service  for  customers  and  better  Jobs  for 
those  In  the  business.  Unfortunately  the 
great  effort  at  postal  reform  took  the  direc- 
tion of  slightly  privatizing  an  organization 
that  retained  Its  monopoly.  The  dlsappolnt- 
^  results  were  InevlUble.  Whether  the 
Postmaster  General  remains  In  the  Cabinet 
or  not  could  be  expected  to  make  lltUe  dif- 
ference In  service,  but  giving  the  customer 
the  right  to  use  alternatives  wotUd  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  loglcaUy  monop- 
olles  explain  high  prices  but  not  rising  prices. 
Once  the  monopoly  position  la  exploited,  tt 
presumably  no  longer  exerts  continuing  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  The  procea  of  un- 
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winding  some  of  these  monopoly  situations, 
however,  could  exert  some  downward  pres- 
sures when  we  are  trying  to  restabUlze  the 
price  level. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  in  short.  Is 
essential  to  achieving  a  new  price-level  sta- 
bUlty.  It  could  even  do  the  Job  itself.  There 
Is  a  better  chance  to  keep  the  transition 
pains  within  politically  acceptable  tolerances 
however,  If  the  stabULzatlon  program  has  a 
more  rounded  character  that  reflects  the 
many  dimensions  of  this  problem. 


WHAT  COMMUNITY  ACnON  PRO- 
GRAMS  HAVE   ACCOMPLISHED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\nES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  easy 
for  us  in  looking  at  the  accomplishments 
of  community  action  programs  in  the 
last  decade  to  concentrate  on  where 
they  have  failed.  Certainly  expectations 
were  raised  in  minority  and  poor  com- 
munities that  have  not  been  fulfilled  by 
the  federally  financed  ccwnmunity  action 
programs.  But  at  the  same  time  we  in 
these  minority  communities  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  commitment  which 
these  programs  represent  to  meeting  the 
problems  of  poverty  is  a  precious  com- 
mitment which  must  not  be  abandoned. 
That  is  why  we  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  continue  the  com- 
munity action  progrjuns  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

As  we  consider  legislation  to  provide 
continued  Federal  support  for  these  pro- 
grams, it  is  good  for  us  to  look  back  over 
the  last  decade  to  review  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  programs.  There  Is 
no  betta-  statement  of  what  these  pro- 
grams have  meant  for  New  York  City 
than  that  which  was  presented  by 
Borough  President  Percy  Sutton  at  a 
city  hall  rally  on  April  15,  1974. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Sutton's  remarks: 
Sutton  Sats  CoMMTTNrrr  Action  Agxmcizs 
Must  Sttkvzti; 
(By  Perey  E.  Sutton) 
I   am   here   today   to   Join    with   you   In 
delivering  a  message  to  Washington  and  to 
our  City  government  hero  at  City  HaU.  And 
that   message    is:    The   Community   Action 
Program  Must  Survive  I 

To  me.  It  is  incredible  that  only  10  years 
after  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the 
United  States  Congress  declared  a  "War  on 
Poverty,"  that  we  should  be  forced  to  demon- 
strate and  picket  against  the  dismantling  of 
the  "army"  that  was  to  have  fought  that 
War  on  Poverty— The  Conununlty  Action 
Programs. 

But.  you  all  know  that  there  Is  another 
kind  of  War  that  Is  much  more  important 
to  Mr.  Nixon  and  to  Congress.  To  be  pre- 
pared to  wage  this  other  kind  of  War.  our 
Federal  government  spends  100  billion  dol- 
lars every  year.  To  fight  the  "War  on  Poverty" 
this  same  Federal  government  spends  but 
$400  million  every  year. 

Let  me  express  this  another  way — at  the 
present  rate  of  spending,  the  amount  spent 
on  the  military  budget  annually  would  keep 
the  Community  Action  Program  in  oper- 
ation from  now  until  the  year  2334 — two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  now! 

All  of  us  know  what  the  Community  Action 
Program  has  accomplished  here  in  New  York 
City.  Operating  out  of  storefronts  and  loft 
buUdlngs,  often  led  by  people  who  only  re- 
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cently  were  trapped  In  the  cycle  of  poverty 
known  as  welfare,  the  Community  Corpora- 
tions and  their  delegate  agencies  have  begun 
to  teach  poor  people  how  to  fight  against  the 
system  which  has  kept  them  poor.  And  it  \a 
for  this  reason  most  of  all,  that  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  Is  In  trouble  m 
Washington. 

Here  In  New  York  City,  the  Community 
Action  programs  have  developed  new  leaders 
from  cut  of  the  ranks  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

The  Community  Action  programs  have  en- 
abled people  to  develop  new  skills — the  skills 
of  managing  their  own  communities  and 
their  own  lives. 

The  Community  Action  Programs  have 
gotten  poor  people  directly  involved  in  the 
delivery  of  human  services,  services  that  In 
the  past  were  not  provided  at  aU.  or  were 
provided  by  government  at  a  long  arms 
length  and  with  great  condescension. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Commimltv  Action 
Programs  began  to  come  into  existence  In 
New  York  City,  there  were  few  Job  training 
programs  for  the  poor. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  onlv  a  handful 
of  centers  for  the  elderly— aU  of  them  rurk 
by  private  agencies,  mostly  with  private 
funds. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  was  no  neighborhood 
youth  corps,  little  vocational  training  for 
young  people,  no  Youth  Advisory  Councils 

There  were  no  paraprofesslonals  In  the 
schools,  no  elected  community  school  boards 
and  no  porvers  for  the  appotated  local  school 
boards. 

There  were  virtuaUy  no  storefront  offices 
m  communities  to  provide  housing  informa- 
tion, to  organize  tenants,  and  to  take  over 
and  manage  abandoned  buildings. 

There  was  no  economic  development  pro- 
gram for  the  poor— no  local  Development 
Corporations  or  buying  clubs  or  business 
traixilng. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  one  of 
these  programs  I  have  mentioned  are  part  of 
the  Community  Action  Program,  although 
many  of  them  are.  " 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Commu- 
nity Program  was  most  Important  In  cre- 
ating the  cUmate  of  community  activism 
that  brought  the  paraprofesslonals  Into  the 
schools,  set  up  communltv-run  day  care  cen- 
ters, organized  Job  training  programs,  and 
developed  new  careers  In  health. 

You,  who  are  personally  Involved  In  the 
Community  Action  Programs  are  the  force 
that  set  other  forces  In  motion.  You  ar«  the 
swlfUy  ginning  wheel  that  has  spun  off  so 
many  new  programs  to  better  the  lives  of 
poor  people  in  our  City  and  across  America 
The  battle  to  8a\-e  the  Community  Action 
Program  wUl  be  fought  in  Washington,  In 
Albany,  and  here  In  New  York  city. 

You  can  be  assured  that  I  wlli  be  with 
you  when  you  go  to  Washington  and  to  Al- 
bany. And  that  here  In  New  York,  In  mj-  role 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  with 
a  voice  and  a  vote  In  shaping  our  City's 
budget  and  In  deciding  how  revenue  sharing 
funds  wlU  be  spent,  that  I  wlU  use  that  voice 
and  that  vote  to  help  to  Insure  the  survival 
of  the  Community  Action  Programs,  so  that 
we  might  continue  the  chain  reaction  of  so- 
cial, economic  and  poUtlcal  progress  that 
these  programs  have  begim. 


JOHN  SAWHILL  SAYS  SURFACE 
COAL  MINING  BILL  IS  CANDIDATE 
FOR  VETO  BECAUSE  NOT  MUCH 
COAL  CAN  BE  DUG  IF  IT  PASSES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALff-OBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  no  coal 
operator  should  be  allowed  to  desecrate 
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this  Nation's  landscape.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  it  because  the  coajl  needed  to 
fuel  the  Nation's  economy  tan  be  dug 
without  doing  so.  J 

However,  in  the  name  qf  environ- 
moital  protection  the  bill  Hjl.  11500  so 
rigidly  restricts  surface  mining  that  a 
.major  fraction  of  the  co«J  otherwise 
available  will  be  made  unavailable.  We 
can  protect  the  environment  just  as  well 
and.  at  the  same  time,  dig  coal  under 
HJR.  12898,  which  I  will  propose  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  HJl.  11500.  1 

Below  there  is  reproduced  Mr.  Saw- 
hill's  letter  of  May  29  tolme  which 
specifies  Just  how  much  coal  would  be 
needlessly  lost  from  production  by  the 
terms  of  HJl.  11500.  and  why.) 

I  have  often  said  that  B.R.  11500 
makes  about  as  much  sense  ts  trying  to 
grow  bananas  on  Pike's  Peak^  This  letter 


e  Federal 

why: 


from  the  Administrator  of 
Energy  OflQce  helps  to  expl« 
Fkdkxal  Enckgt 
Wathtngton,  D.C.,  M^v  29. 1974. 
Hon.  Ckaig  Hosmxs, 
Mouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  liz.  Hoeiacs:  Your  letter  of  May  S 
requested  that  I  provide  you  wittt  an  analysis 
of  tbe  effect  tliat  HJl.  11600,  the  "Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1973,"  would  have  on  our  niatlon's  coal 
■supply.  j 

In  tbe  bill's  present  form,  Itj  would  seri- 
ously cut  existing  coal  produot^n  and  also 
remove  vast  amounts  of  cocbl  reserves  from 
future  production. 

The  Administration  feels  very  Strongly  that 
the  bill  Is  unacceptable  In  Its  pt-eeent  form. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  gliven  me  the 
results  of  an  Intensive  analysis  of  tbe  bill 
In  its  present  form  on  what  efTects  the  bill's 
requirements  will  probably  bava  on  produc- 
tion In  1975  and  1980.  The  estimates  show 
that  up  to  187  million  tons  will  t>e  precluded 
from  production  In  1075  and  251  million  tons 
In  1980.  J 

The  Bureau  at  Mines'  final  repfrt  may  have 
«ome  additional  comm*nta  on  toe  effects  on 
our  coal  sui^Iy.  It  is  certainly  apparent  at 
this  point,  however,  tb*t  enactmsnt  of  HJl. 
11500  will  result  In  serloiiis  losses  In  coal  sup- 
plies. WhUe  the  losses  are  difficult  to  estimate 
precisely,  they  are  substantial  acid  unaccep- 
table. The  early  planning  stages  of  Project 
Independence  show  clearly  that  ooal  will  play 
a  lead  role  In  our  nation's  energf  production 
and  we  need  increases  In  coal  production,  not 
decreases.  The  adverse  affects  oo  our  econ- 
omy and  balance  of  payments  4re  apparent 
If  we  do  not  substitute  domestic  coal  produc- 
tion for  oil  Imports.  { 

You  requested  an  analysis  of)  tbe  Impact 
of  the  several  specific  portloi  i  of  the  bill 
-which  appear  to  bear  special  significance 
with  respect  to  our  coal  supply. 

Sec.  206 — Designation  of  Area*  Unsuitable 
tor  Surfacs  Coal  Mining.  This  aeotlon  appears 
to  create  a  general  presumption  that  all 
lands  are  unsuitable  for  mining  unless  It  Is 
established  through  the  bill's  procedures 
(Including  notice,  hearing,  and  formal  deci- 
sion) that  surface  mining  Is  pDyslcally  and 
economically  possible.  Tbe  bUl  might  also 
provide  that  Federal  lands  nxay  be  designated 
■8  unsuitable,  regardless  of  ezlfetlng  opera- 
tions, and  existing  leases  may  b«  conditioned 
to  limit  surface  coal  mining.  Approximately 
12  million  tons  per  year  are  citrrently  pro- 
duced from  Federal  Uuds  with  upwards  to 
200  million  tons  esttmatad  per  fear  by  1985. 
All  of  this  coal  oould  be  preluded  from 
mining. 

However,  a  catastrophic  affect  of  this  sec- 
tion could  be  a  nationwide  ban  on  new  sur- 
face mining.  A  large  percentafe  of  fulure 
Increases  In  coal  production  Is  ^heduled  to 
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come  from  surface  mines.  Our  preliminary 
estimates  show  that  up  to  30  million  tons 
could  be  precladed  under  this  section  this 
next  year,  and  upwards  to  350  million  tons 
per  year  by  1985. 

Sec.  209(d)  (9)— Prohibition  of  Mining  In 
National  Forests.  The  prohibition  of  coal  s\ir- 
faoe  mining  within  National  forests  would 
foreclose  the  recovery  of  up  to  7  billion  tons 
of  coal.  With  approximately  only  46  billion 
tons  of  domestic  recoverable  surface  re- 
serves, the  prohibition  of  coal  surface  mining 
within  National  forests  would  therefore  pre- 
clude the  mining  of  over  15  percent  of  our 
nation's  recoverable  surface  mineable  coal 
reserves.  We  cannot,  within  any  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy,  at  this  time  calculate  tbe 
effect  on  immediate  production. 

Sec.  211(b)(8)— Backfill  to  Approximate 
Original  Contour. 

Sec.  211(c)(1) — No  Spoil  on  Down  Slope 
on  Steep  Slopes. 

Sec.  211(c)(2) — Backfill  to  Approximate 
Original  Contour  on  Steep  Slopes.  The  re- 
quirements of  these  sections  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  quantify  In  terms  of  the  effects  on 
coal  supply.  The  accurtkcy  in  estimating  the 
coal  reserves  that  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected Is  constrained  by  the  fact  that  each 
ease  would  have  to  be  determined  cm  its  own 
merits  and  thus  far  we  have  not  inventoried 
or  evaluated  the  thousands  of  Instances 
where  the  requirements  of  these  sections 
would  preclude  the  mining  of  coal.  We  know 
that  the  requirements  would  create  adverse 
mining  economic  conditions  and  In  many 
cases  it  would  probably  not  be  technically 
possible  to  comply.  Our  best  estimate  at  this 
point  is  up  to  3.5  bllllcxi  tons  of  coal  would 
bo  permanently  lost  to  mining,  with  an  im- 
mediate annual  loss  in  production  of  up  to 
67  million  tons.  (Currently,  approximately 
76  million  tons  per  year  of  coal  production 
comes  from  mines  operating  on  lands  In  ex- 
cess of  20-degree  slopes  In  the  Appalachian 
area.  We  estimate  that  upwards  to  10  million 
tons  of  coca  will  be  adversely  affected  in 
1075  and  105  million  in  1080.) 

Sec.  ail(b)  (14)— Minimize  Hydrtrfogic 
Balance  Disturbance.  Here,  again,  it  is  yery 
difficult  to  accTu^tely  estimate  the  quantity 
of  coal  reserves  that  woiild  be  lost  iinder 
this  requirement  because  of  the  lack  of  com- 
plete Inventory  data  on  the  thousands  of 
instances  where  this  section's  requirement 
would  preclude  the  mining  of  coal.  However, 
we  would  expect  that  vast  coal  areas  in  the 
western  plains  states  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Our  best  estimate  at  this  time  is  that 
upwards  to  19  million  tons  per  year  of  near 
term  production  cwtild  be  precluded,  and 
12.5  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves  oould  be 
precluded  from  future  mining. 

Sec.  225 — Federal  Lands  (falls  to  provide 
for  new  mines).  This  section  falls  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  new  mines  on  new 
leases  on  Federal  lands  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  implements  a  Federal  lands 
program.  Including  Judicial  review  of  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  program.  The  time 
frame  of  Secretarial  action  and  Judicial  re- 
view Is  somewhat  speculative:  however,  it  is 
estimated  that  a  one-year  delay  could  pre- 
clude the  mining  of  up  to  10  million  tons, 
and  an  18-month  delay  could  preclud*  an 
additional   10  million  tons. 

Sec.  710— Protection  of  the  Surface  Own- 
er. Tbe  Interior  Department  estimates  that 
about  14.2  billion  tons  of  Federal  ooal  un- 
derlie non-federally  owned  surface  lands. 
Tbe  National  Co&l  Association  estimates  that 
the  figure  is  about  37.6  billion  tons.  The  Na- 
tional Co<J  Association  estimate  may  be 
closer  to  the  correct  figure,  and  cotild  even  be 
conservative.  Therefore,  from  14  to  38  billion 
tons,  and  more,  could  be  precluded  from 
mining  under  this  section. 

Sec.  212(b)(1) — Subsidence  from  Under- 
ground Mining.  We  estimate  that  upwards 
to  100  million  tons  of  annual  production 
could  be  adversely  affected  from  1977  on. 
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The  above  analysis  of  the  indlvldtial  sso- 
tk>ns  should  not  be  construed  as  eamulattre 
effects  on  production  and  reserves.  For  exam- 
ple, some  of  the  coal  affected  under  the 
"areas  unsuitable"  section  could  be  the 
same  ooal  affected  imder  the  "orlgliial  oan- 
tour"  or  other  sections. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  additional  assistanos, 
pisass  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOBN  O.  8a WEILL. 

Adminittntor. 


OUR  LADY  OF  GUADALUPE 
SCHOOL  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  some  event 
takes  place  in  my  district  which  makes 
me  very  proud  and  which  I  want  to  share 
with  others.  Such  an  event  took  place 
this  past  week  May  19-25.  Weeklong  fes- 
tivities were  held  commemorating  the 
silver  anniversary  of  "Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  School  Week." 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  School  has 
grown  from  its  small  beginning  In  1949 
of  three  staff  members  to  the  present 
staff  of  13,  The  school  has  graduated  590 
students  who  serve  the  community  in 
many  walks  of  life. 

During  recent  years  the  school  has  in- 
troduced many  new  prograjns  to  the  stu- 
dents. Among  these,  were  free  lunch  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged,  a  comprehen- 
sive reading  program  to  improve  reading 
level  of  its  student,  and  bilingual,  bicul- 
tural  education  program,  which  among 
other  things,  provides  Spanish  instruc- 
ilon  for  all  grades  and  Involves  the  stu- 
dents, 98  percent  of  which  are  Mexican 
Americans,  in  cultural  activities,  thereby 
giving  them  a  greater  appreciation  for 
their  American  heritage. 

Befitting  the  importance  of  the  role 
this  school  has  played  in  the  life  of  the 
west  side  community  of  San  Bernardino 
Is  the  list  of  honored  guests  who  at- 
tended the  celebration  of  a  solemn  High 
Mass  on  Saturday,  May  25,  1974,  In  at- 
tendance were  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Miguel  Darlo  Miranda  y  Gomez,  Arch- 
bishop Primate  of  Mexico;  His  Excel- 
lency Bishop  Leo  Maher  of  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego:  BLshop-elect  Gilbert  Cha- 
vez and  17  priests.  Also  in  attendance  was 
Mother  Rosa  Marta  Gamerdlnger,  Supe- 
rior General  of  the  Religious  of  the  In- 
carnate Word  of  Mexico  City.  Joining  her 
were  the  school's  former  principals.  Sis- 
ter Letlcla  Barba  and  Sister  Gloria  Feli- 
cia Resa,  and  the  present  principal 
Mother  Noeml  Barajas  Arquleta. 

But,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  such 
events,  the  real  celebrities  In  the  success 
story  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  School 
are  the  students,  faculty  emd  supporting 
people  of  the  community  who  have  had 
the  vision  to  provide  parochial  instruc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Mexican- 
American  c<Hnmunlty  In  San  Bernardino. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  small  part  of 
his  celebration. 
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VICTORINO  MALDONADO 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  HTSireaoTk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday, 
May  31,  will  be  a  big  day  in  the  life  of 
Vlctorlno  Maldonado,  a  15-year-old 
triple  amputee  from  Honduras.  On  Fri- 
day Vlctorino  will  arrive  in  Minneapolis 
for  rehabilitation  treatment  at  Falrvlew 
Southdale  Hospital  In  Edlna,  Minn. 

Vlctorino's  good  faith  occurs  by  rea- 
son of  a  special  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  St.  Louis  Park  and 
Orono,  Minn.  These  civic  organizations 
have  made  the  arrangements  and  guar- 
anteed the  costs  to  bring  Vlctorino  Mal- 
donado to  this  country  for  treatment. 

The  story  of  the  Lions  Clubs  involve- 
ment begins  with  the  Christian  Medical 
Society's  program  to  put  volimteer  U.S. 
medical  personnel  into  South  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Dr.  Harold  Panuska,  a 
member  of  the  Orono  Lions  Club  and  Dr. 
Don  Watson,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis 
Park  Lions  Club  have  both  donated  their 
time  to  provide  dental  care  to  the  people 
of  La  Celba,  Honduras,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Working  in  the  La  Ceiba  Hospital,  Dr. 
Watson,  who  uses  a  prosthetic  appliance 
himself,  was  made  aware  of  the  plight  of 
Vlctorino  Tlaldonado,  who  had  been  in- 
jured in  a  railroad  accident.  The  yoimg- 
ster  had  all  of  the  motivation  and  spunk 
in  the  world  and  was  eager  to  move 
around  on  a  plaster  cast  with  broom- 
sticks attached.  Other  American  medical 
personnel  indicated  that  with  corrective 
surgery,  modern  prosthetic  appliances 
and  rehabilitation,  Vlctorino  could  serve 
a  useful  and  productive  life. 

Doctors  Psmuska  and  Watson  were 
determined  to  bring  Vlctorino  to  the 
United  States.  On  their  return  they 
sought  a  way  to  provide  the  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Falrvlew 
Hospital  in  Edlna  graciously  agreed  to 
underwrite  the  total  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion which  is  estimated  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  Falrvlew  to  cost  about  $3,500. 
The  Falrvlew  Hospital  Women's  Auxili- 
ary is  headed  by  its  president,  Mrs.  By- 
ron Roberts.  The  agreement  by  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Orono  and  St.  Louis  Park  to 
provide  the  transportation  costs  was 
quickly  received.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  the  State  Department,  the 
boy's  family  and  his  doctor  to  obtain  the 
necessary  clearance,  permission,  and 
treatment  for  travel. 

On  Friday,  May  31,  Vlctorino  Maldo- 
nado arrives  at  the  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul 
International  Airport.  He  will  be  greeted 
by  his  friends  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Panuska, 
Cliff  Andreasen,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Park  Lions  Club,  Edward  Younger,  pres- 
ident of  the  Orono  Lions  Club,  Vem 
Harjes,  coordinator  of  this  whole  project 
from  the  St.  Louis  Park  Lions  Club  and 
representatives  of  the  Falrvlew  Southdale 
Hospital  and  Its  auxiliary.  It  will  be  an 
exciting  day  for  Vlctorino,  and  it  will  be 
a  proud  and  happy  day  for  his  American 
friends. 

All  of  the  people  who  are  participating 
in  this  humanitarian  effort  have  suc- 
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ceeded  In  creating  a  very  persontil  di- 
mension to  their  desire  to  help  people 
like  Vlctorino  who  has  the  motivation 
and  the  spirit  and  only  needs  a  little  as- 
sistance so  he  can  help  himself.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Lions  Clubs,  to  Doc- 
tors Watson  and  Panuska  and  to  the 
Auxiliary  of  Falrvlew  Southdale  Hospital. 


STATE  MARITIME  ACADEMIES 
OMirrED  FROM  BOLLING  RESO- 
LUTION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TORlt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  a  serious  oversight  In  the  resolu- 
tion— House  Resolution  988 — Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  providing  for  reform  of  the 
committee  structure  of  the  House. 
While  it  Is  uncertain  what  final  resolu- 
tion might  emerge  in  this  Congress  or  a 
subsequent  Congress,  I  want  the  record 
to  show  that  the  State  maritime  acad- 
emies were  omitted  from  the  resolution 
and  should  be  Included. 

Therefore,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hanskn)  suggesting  a  change  in 
the  language  of  the  current  resolution 
and  any  other  resolution  to  include  State 
maritime  academies  In  the  jurisdiction 
of  some  committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

WASRiKaTON,  D.C,  May  29, 1974. 
Hon.  JmjA  BtrrLZB  Hansen, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Organization  Study 
and  Review.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Chaieman:  AJs  your  Commit- 
tee culls  over  the  many  arguments  pro  and 
con  regarding  the  Boiling  Committee  Report 
and  House  Resolution  088,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  one  specific,  detailed 
matter  that  I  am  concerned  with. 

The  above  resolution  on  page  15,  delineates 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  falls  to  men- 
tion in  that  delineation  anything  about  the 
state  maritime  academies,  which  are  cvur- 
rently  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. WhUe  it  is  implied  that  such  cover- 
age is  there  in  the  language  of  the  report,  it 
appears  that  it  was  an  oversight  not  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  language  of  the  resolution. 
Therefore.  I  would  propose  the  following 
amendment : 

On  page  16,  line  1,  add  a  comma  after 
Coast  Guard  and 

On  page  16,  line  1,  subsection  (6)  should 
be  changed  to  read  (new  material  in  italic) : 

"(6)  The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emies." 

While  I  realize  the  final  language  of  your 
recommendations  may  not  parallel  tbe 
above,  I  am  anxious  to  have  on  record  the 
fact  that  the  state  maritime  academies 
were  omitted,  probably  by  oversight,  and 
should  be  included  somewhere  in  the  lan- 
guage of  any  final  resolution. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
point  and  would  be  glad  to  provide  any  ad- 
ditional Information  your  Committee  might 
require. 

Sincerely, 

Mario    Biaogi, 
Afember  of  Congress. 
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THE  DANIEL  BOONE  NATIONAL 
FOUNDATION:  PRESERVING  THE 
MEANING  OF  AMERICA'S  PIONEER 
HERITAGE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
a  civic  organization  has  made  invalu- 
able contributions  to  the  well-being  and 
the  enrichment  of  life  for  the  community 
and  the  Nation,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  organization's  unselfish 
and  humanitarian  efforts.  This  is  an  apt 
description  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  preservation  of  America's  pioneer 
heritage  by  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Foundation,  Berlcs  County,  Pa. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  Berks 
County  in  the  Congress  and  I  am  partic- 
ularly honored  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  congressional  colleagues  the  out- 
standing work  and  achievements  of  this 
group  of  dedicated  persons. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Foundation's  meaning  is  aimed 
at  historic  preservation,  through  which 
we  are  able  to  gain  greater  insight  into 
our  American  history  and  heritage. 

To  name  only  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  outstanding  group  of 
Americans  who  provide  the  direction  for 
the  foundation,  we  must  consider  the 
building  of  a  nationad  headqu8Ji«rs,  a 
Daniel  Boone  and  early  pioneer  museum, 
a  student  history  research  center,  and  a 
pioneer  hall  of  fame.  Quite  an  impres- 
sive record  of  achievement.  Furthermore, 
the  foundation  continues  to  conduct  re- 
sesuxih  Into  the  exemplary  life  of  this 
hero  in  American  history,  as  well  as 
other  pioneers  who  forged  this  great 
Nation. 

Daniel  Boone  was  bom  In  Berks 
Coimty,  Pa.  Yoimg  people  have  long  re- 
vered him  as  an  American  hero  worthy 
of  emulation.  And,  our  Nation  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
national  figures  such  as  Daniel  Boone. 
Surely,  it  is  therefore  noteworthy  that 
Berks  County  Is  fortunate  to  enjoy  the 
dedicated  historical  efforts  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Foundation. 

I  have  always  felt  that  pioneer  history 
is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  and  excit- 
ing facets  of  our  Nation's  growth  and 
heritage.  At  a  time  when  Americans  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  the  past,  for 
reminders  of  our  history;  at  a  time  when 
we  place  incresising  value  on  individual- 
ism; and  when  we  look  to  the  past  for 
guidance  In  the  future.  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  commend  the  work  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Foimdation. 

I  am  privileged  to  list  below  the  names 
of  the  directors  of  the  foundation  and 
the  membership  roster.  I  know  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  joins  with 
me  In  conveying  our  appreciation  and 
our  commendation  of  the  outstanding 
cultural,  historical  and  educational  ef- 
forts of  this  imique  and  outstanding  or- 
ganization. 
The  list  follows: 
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OaXCTOIS  AND  MXKBKSSHIr  or  TBS  Daksl 

Boom  National  FoundAtioit 

Mr.  Elwood  R.  Angstadt.  Fo\in4V' 

EJr.  Sidney  B.WUl&r.* 

Dr.  R.  Cal7ln  Adama.* 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Elliott.* 

Tbe  R«Ter«nd  Kninetb  T.  Oodl^. 

Mr.  Elmer  N.  Bcblegel.* 

llie  late  Mr.  Andrew  Wentzler. 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Sutton. 

Dr.  S.  Clark  Kerr. 

Hon.  Prededck  Edenharter.* 

Mr.  Albert  V.  Bcbulze. 

Dr.  Jack  Wennersten. 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Dalley.* 

Mr.  Prank  J.  Brandt.* 

Rear  Admiral  D.  S.  Pahmey,  UI|K  (Bet)  .* 

Atty.  Henry  C.  Markolskl.* 

Lt.  Col.  Oscar  H.  Strob.* 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Lowney. 

Mr.  Richard  Buchelmer. 

Mr.  William  R.  Souknp. 

Mr.  David  A.  Horn. 
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GUAM  STATION  "KUAM"  20 
YEARS  OLD 
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NIXON     NEARS     DECISION     ON 
PROPOSALS  FOR  SALT  TALKS 


BAN  THE  HANDGUN—:  :LVJK 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BIHGHAM 

or  Nxw  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  ^974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  6- 
year-old  child  had  his  life  snuffed  out 
the  other  night  when  the  .35t7-magnum 
pistol  his  8-year-oki  playmate:  had  found 
went  off.  While  the  newspaper  accoimt 
of  the  Incident  is  Indeed  tragic,  it  fails 
to  reveal  the  true  scope  of  thit  tragedy. 
Two  lives,  not  one,  were  destroyed  that 
night;  one  by  a  bullet,  the  ot|ier  by  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  done^ 

The  attached  article  frtnn  the  May  28 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  presents 
a  most  compelling  argiunent  |o  end  the 
proliferation  of  handguns — the  safety  of 
our  children.  I  commend  this  message  to 
those  of  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of  the  RscoRD  who  are  not  copvlnced  of 
the  need  to  join  the  moveme4t  to  enact 
comprehensive  national  guti  control 
legislation : 

BoT,  6,  Dm  AS  Gun  Poxtnd  bt  ^latuatx 
Goes  Orr  bt  Mistakz! 

A  6-year-oId  Queens  boy  was  iccldentally 
■hot  to  death  last  night  when,  a  revolvor 
found  by  an  6-year-old  playmaie  went  off 
while  he  was  showing  It  to  his  fjlend. 

The  dead  boy  was  IdentlOed  bf  the  police 
as  Jonathan  Johnson  of  21S-02  137th  Ave- 
nue. Jamaica,  who  was  visiting  ^is  friend's 
house  a  block  away,  at  No.  217-lt.  when  the 
shooting  occurred  about  9:40  P.^. 

Tbe  police  refxised  to  dlscloe^  the  nanM 
of  the  8-year-old,  who  was  cnarged  with 
juvenile-delinquency  homicide.    '^ 

According  to  the  police,  the  ol«er  boy  had 
found  a  3fi7-magnum  Ruger  Speed-Six  re- 
volver In  his  home  and  was  showing  it  off  In 
a  second-floor  bedroom  when  It ,  discharged, 
striking  the  Johnson  boy,  who<  was  killed 
Instantly. 

The  poUce  said  the  8-year-oU^  became  so 
frightened  that  he  ran  out  of  th4  house,  but 
rvtumed  home  about  10:30  PJiA.  ] 

The  police  later  arrested  a  23-year-old 
resident  of  the  house  where  thf  8-year-old 
Uvea.  The  police  said  the  man,  lUentlfled  as 
Glen  Hardwlcke,  would  be  ch|irged  with 
criminal  possession  of  a  loaded  weapon. 

•Original  Board  of  Pounders. 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT       HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 


or   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
birthday  of  a  radio  station  is  usually  not 
an  event  to  stir  memories.  Most  radio 
stations  in  America  have  been  broadcast- 
ing for  much  more  than  20  years.  In 
Guam,  however,  where  isolation  was 
the  rule,  and  where  such  modem  ameni- 
ties as  a  radio  station  came  rather  late 
in  our  lives,  we  are  most  happy  to  note 
that  Guam's  first  radio  station,  ECUAM, 
became  20  years  old  on  March  14. 

Station  KUAM,  owned  by  the  Pacifld 
Broadcasting  Co.,  has  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  territory.  Thanks  to  the 
diligent  efforts  of  its  owners  and  staff, 
Guam  was  able  to  enjoy  the  latest  music 
and  news,  along  with  locally  produced 
programs. 

Although  Initially  there  were  many  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  including  a  lack  of 
parts,  unstable  supply  of  electricity,  and 
a  continuing  shortaige  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  operate  the  station.  KUAM 
has  nevertheless  expanded  its  opera- 
tions to  include  an  FM  station  and 
Guam's  first  television  statio.  ITUAM-TV. 
KUAM  has  been  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  Guam  community,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  its  20th  anniversary,  the 
12th  Guam  Legislature  recently  enacted 
a  resolution  wishing  the  station  con- 
tinued success.  I  wholeheartedly  join 
with  the  legislature  in  wishing  the  sta- 
tion every  good  fortune.  I  additionally 
thank  the  managerial  staff  of  KUAM 
for  the  many  hours  of  pleasant  listening 
they  have  given  myself  and  my  family 
through  the  years. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Rkcoro  the  text  of  the  legislature's 
rescdution: 

Resolution  No.  218 
(Relative    to    congratulating    KUAM    on    Its 
20th  anniversary  and  extending  best  wishes 
for  continued  success) 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legialature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  KUAM  is  celebrating  Its  20th  An- 
niversary on  March  14,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  over  the  years  KUAM  Radio  ex- 
panded to  Include  BilUAM-TV,  KUAM-PM 
and  WSZE-TV  In  Salpan,  this  clearly  Indi- 
cating the  dynamic  leadership  of  the  Pacific 
Broadcasting  Corporation;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
transmission  of  Ideas  is  a  vital  and  necesscu^ 
cornerstone  of  the  democratic  process  and 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life;  now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  extend  a  warm  and  happy 
20th  Anniversary  to  KUAM  and  to  further 
extend  best  wishes  for  continued  success; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  KUAM. 
and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  14th 
day  of  March,  1974. 

P.  T.  Ramjssz, 

Speaker. 
G.  M.  Bamba, 
Legislative  Secretary. 


or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  share  the  following  article 
by  Clarence  A.  Robinson  which  appears 
in  this  week's  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  regarding  President  Nixon's 
upcoming  decision  on  key  trade  points 
of  the  SALT  talks. 

The  article  follows:  ' 

SALT  EbCTXMsioM  TftAOES  Pondered — Nixon 
NxAS  Decision  on  PaoposALS  roa  Tbadb- 
oiTS  That  Would  Give  Soviets  Con- 
cessions ON  MIRVs,  Nuclear  Wakkead 
TkSTiNo 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  Is  near- 
ing  a  decision  on  proposals  by  senior  ad- 
visors to  trade  key  points  on  nuclear  arma- 
ments testing  and  missile  warhead  develop- 
ments to  the  Soviets  for  a  two-year  extension 
of  the  present  Interim  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreement  (SALT-1). 

The  proposals  would  tie  limits  on  multiple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  to  total  mlssUe  numbers,  as  the 
Soviets  wish,  rather  than  to  the  throw 
weight  of  the  mlssUes,  as  the  U.S.  has 
proposed. 

They  also  would  establish  as  part  of  the 
SALT  understandings  limitations  on  war- 
head test  explosions  based  on  a  concept 
called  thresholding,  or  limiting  warhead 
size  by  a  measurement  of  the  seismic  shock 
created  by  underground  nuclear  testing. 

This  oould  limit  the  UjB.  to  testing  war- 
heads smaller  than  the  size  believed  neces- 
sary to  Implement  new  strategic  targeting 
doctrines. 

The  pr(q>o8als,  which  Secretary  tO.  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  Is  expected  to  carry  to 
Moscow  In  advance  of  President  Nixon's 
planned  summit  meeting  there  later  this 
summer,  are  designed  to  break  the  present 
deadlock  in  the  Geneva  talks.  The  present 
SALT  agreement  expires  in  May,  1977,  and 
tinder  the  proposal  would  be  extended  to 
May,  1979. 

A  U3.-UBSR  bUaterai  agreement  on 
thresholding  woiUd  come  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  representatives  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  are  meet- 
ing In  Geneva  seeking  to  conclude  a  com- 
prehensive test-ban  agreement  among  26 
nations.  But  these  talks  have  centered  on 
a  threshold  test  ban  that  would  permit 
nuclear  tests  underground  up  to  a  certain 
magnitude. 

THROW   WEIGHT   LIMIT 

A  number  of  olBclala  In  various  agencies 
believe  a  limit  to  the  number  of  MIRVs 
that  each  side  can  have  ought  to  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  VS.  If  It  is  tied  to  launch- 
ers instead  of  missile  throw  weight.  Kisalnger 
attempted  to  gain  Soviet  agreement  to  a 
limit  by  throw  weight  when  offering  earlier 
to  extend  the  Interim  agreement  two  years 
In  a  Moscow  visit  (AW&ST  Apr.  15,  p.  14). 

With  the  current  throw  weight  of  the 
new  missiles  developed  by  the  Soviets,  they 
could  put  a  large  niimber  of  reentry  ve- 
hicles atop  a  single  booster  and  still  have 
enough  yield  In  each  to  counter  the  VB. 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense — the  Safe- 
guard system  deployed  In  the  Grand  Porks. 
NX).,  Mlnuteman  missile  field,  a  Pentagon 
official  explained. 

He  added  that,  In  terms  of  counter  force. 
the  USSR  would  not  achieve  any  significant 
Increas*  because  the  ICBMs  are  already  suf- 
ficiently large   that   accuracy   development. 
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while  Important,  will  not  greatly  enhance 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  VS.  deterrent. 
"With  or  without  any  increased  MIRVlng, 
both  sides  already  have  a  significant  deter- 
rent," he  said. 

ACCURACT  IMPROVING 

The  Soviets  wUl  soon  have  enough  guid- 
ance accuracy,  as  evidenced  by  their  latest 
test  of  MIRVs  In  the  Pacific,  to  provide  a 
significant  first-strike  capability,  one  De- 
fense Dept.  expert  said.  He  added  that  a 
limit  to  tbe  number  of  launchers  with 
MIRVs  could  be  a  key  element  and  could 
serve  to  slow  the  Soviets  down  In  their  de- 
velopment effort. 

Accuracy  m  targeting  ICBMs  Is  Important 
to  developing  a  first  strike  capability,  the 
official  added,  and  It  Is  not  taking  the  So- 
viets nearly  as  long  to  achieve  It  as  many 
UJ5.  planners  believed. 

To  achieve  an  0.9  kill  probabUlty  against 
a  hardened  300-psl.  concrete  reinforced  mis- 
sile silo  with  an  0.26-ml.  circular  error  prob- 
abUlty would  require  a  warhead  with  a 
yield  of  1.5  megatons.  At  a  closer  distance, 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile,  an  0.9  kill  prob- 
ability can  be  attained  with  a  warhead  of 
only  200  kllotons,  he  added. 

The  USSR  Is  beUeved  by  Defense  officials 
to  have  a  throw  weight  advantage  now  of 
6.6  mUlion  lb.  to  the  UJS.'s  3.8  mUllon  lb.. 
Including  both  ICBMs  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mlssUes.  Tbe  U.S.  has  off- 
set this  Soviet  advantage  by  tbe  bomber 
force  of  240  Boeing  B-52s  and  66  General 
Dynamics  FB-llls,  with  an  estimated  weap- 
on delivery  weight  of  about  16.7  mUllon  lb. 
Including  the  Boeing  short-range  attack 
missile  (SRAM). 

Additions  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  since 
the  Interim  offensive  agreement — SSX-16 
developed  as  a  mobUe  land-based  ICBM  and 
SSX-17,  SSX-18  and  SSX-19 — coiUd  more 
than  triple  the  Soviet's  potentially  siirvlvable 
throw  weight  after  a  UjS.  second  strike.  The 
Soviets  can  also  enlarge  their  submarine 
ballistic  missile  force  by  the  addition  of  as 
many  as  350  SS-N-8  mlsaUes  with  a  range 
greater  than  4,000  naut.  ml.  They  could  have 
up  to  26  Delta-class  submarines  with  12 
missile  tubes  over  the  next  four  years. 

Experts  estlmat©  that  by  1977.  with  or 
without  an  extension  to  tbe  interim  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  will  have  2,359  launchers 
and  about  300  strategic  bomber  and  tanker 
aircraft. 

The  nuclear  force  mix  cotUd  Include: 

Light  ICBMs  m  the  SS-ll/SS-13  or  MIRV- 
ed  8SX-17/S8X-19 — approximately  1,100. 

Heavy  ICBMS  In  fixed  sUos  like  the  BS-9 
or  its  replacement,  a  MIRVed  SSX-18 — about 
300.  The  8SX-18  can  carry  a  50-megaton  war- 
head, replacing  the  26-megaton  version  on 
the  88-9. 

Mobile  ICBMs  like  the  SSX-16  with  a 
MIRVed  capabUlty— about  60. 

Yankee  class  submarines  with  660  SS-N-6 
mlssUes  on  35  boats  plus  324  88-N-8s  on  27 
Delta  submarines. 

A  new  version  of  the  1,300-inl.  SS-N-6  Is 
nearlng  operational  readiness  and  wlU  have 
several  hundred  miles  greater  range  and 
probably  advanced  MIRVed  warheads. 

There  also  Is  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are 
developing  a  longer  version  of  the  Delta  sub- 
marine with  more  than  12  tubes  for  missiles, 
a  Defense  Dept.  official  said. 

The  Soviets  also  have  series  production 
under  way  on  the  supersonic  Backfire  bomb- 
er and  have  begun  testing  a  new  antl-bal- 
Ustlc  mIssUe  Interceptor. 

OFTSETTINO    ADVANTAGE 

"In  the  po8t-SALT-l  strategic  balance,  the 
USSR  holds  significant  quantitative  advan- 
tages In  the  number  and  throw  weight  of  its 
Intercontinental  mlssUes.  Currently,  this  ad- 
vantage Is  offset  by  o\ir  lead  in  numbers  of 
missile  warheads  and  heavy  bombers. 

"We  also  stUl  have  a  significant  quallUtlve 
lead  In  such  fields  as  submarine  technology. 
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missile  acciiracy  and  MIRVs,"  a  Defense  offi- 
cial said. 

"But  the  Soviets  obviously  are  not  content 
with  their  cxirrent  quantitative  advantages 
and  have  apparently  decided  to  strive  for  at 
least  comparable  qualitative  advantages  as 
well.  To  the  extent  they  succeed  In  this  ef- 
fort, they  could,  in  the  absence  of  successful 
negotiations  or  further  development  of  our 
own  strategic  offensive  programs,  move  closer 
to  upsetting  the  strategic  balance  In  the 
future,"  he  added. 

Defense  Dept.  officials  describe  threshold. 
Ing  as  a  method  of  permitting  nuclear  war- 
head testing  underground  whUe  limiting  the 
warhead  yield  to  that  which  would  create 
a  disturbance  that  could  be  detected  and 
classified  by  a  seismic  device.  They  describe 
the  threshold  test  ban  treaty  as  the  least 
of  a  number  of  bad  alternatives  In  this  area. 

In  poUclng  such  an  agreement,  Defense 
Dept.  officials  would  prefer  to  see  a  restric- 
tion Imposed  on  the  warhead  yield  that  can 
be  tested  since  It  would  be  easier  to  enforce 
and  easier  for  both  the  VS.  and  USSR  to 
deal  with  technlcaUy. 

One  way  of  policing  a  threshold  agreement 
would  be  detectors  iislng  the  Rlchter  Scale 
to  measure  the  Intensity  of  seismic  events. 
Some  Pentagon  officials  said  the  limit  under 
discussion  in  Geneva  now  Is  a  reading  of 
about  4.26  on  the  Rlchter  Scale.  Some  dis- 
armament and  nuclear  experts  believe  that 
a  Rlchter  Scale  reading  of  approximately  6 
relates  to  the  detonation  of  a  60-100  klloton 
nuclear  warhead  underground  In  a  water  sat- 
urated area.  The  UjS.  detonated  a  2-megaton 
device  In  testing  a  warhead  for  the  McDon- 
neU  Douglas  Spartan  anti-baUlstlc  mIssUe 
on  Amchltka  and  got  a  Rlchter  Scale  reading 
of  about  6. 

SEISBdC     DETECTION     EUDIMBNTARY 

"In  order  to  contain  radioactivity  within 
a  nation's  boundaries,  nuclear  underground 
testing  must  be  conducted  below  the  water 
table  level,"  an  official  said.  The  shock  wave 
transmitted  In  a  water  saturated  area  Is 
greater  than  In  a  dry  area,  he  added.  It  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  a  single 
seismic  figure  that  has  any  meaning,  he 
added,  because  seismic  detection  Is  a  rudi- 
mentary science. 

"There  has  not  been  much  accomplished  In 
the  area  of  detecting  underground  nuclear 
explosions.  It  would  be  preferable  to  set  a 
warhead  klloton  limit  since  we  wouldn't 
really  know  the  warhead  magnitude  detect- 
able with  a  seismic  device  untu  after  we 
signed  such  an  agreement,"  the  official  added. 

Decoupling — detonation  of  a  suspended 
warhead  In  a  large  underground  cavern  with 
baffilng  to  muffle  the  shock — is  also  a  method 
that  could  be  used  to  test  larger  nuclear  wsu-- 
heads  while  masking  a  true  Indication  of 
their  size  on  seismic  measuring  devices,  an- 
other Pentagon  official  added. 

"Certain  areas  on  the  earth  are  much  less 
transmissable  for  shock  waves.  If  that  kind 
of  a  nuclear  test  ban  makes  any  sense  at  all. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  SALT-2,"  he  said. 

The  threshold  approach  was  discussed  by 
Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schlealnger  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(AW&ST  Apr.  8,  p.  21).  He  said,  "I  do  not 
think  that  the  arguments  against  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  relate  prlmarUy  to  strategic 
forces.  One  has  to  get  Into  the  Issue  of  to 
what  degree  the  United  States  wishes  to  Im- 
prove Its  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  con- 
straint with  regard  to  strategic  weaponry 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  both  sides." 

"Since  most  strategic  weapons  tests  are 
high-yield  tests,  they  would  be  halted  under 
a  threshold  ban;  however,  the  low-yield  tests, 
for  tbe  refinement  of  tactical  weapons — test- 
ing to  create  a  new  family  of  mlnl-nukes — 
could  go  on,"  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.- 
Mass.)  said. 

'"That  rationale  represents  a  step  back- 
ward," he  added,  "from  the  commitment  this 
nation  made — both  in  the  nonprollferatlon 
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treaty  and  In  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  con- 
cluded by  President  Kennedy  In  1963 — a  com- 
mitment to  seek  a  halt  to  all  nuclear  tests." 

If  a  seismic  device  Is  used  to  measure 
testing:  under  a  threshold  agreement.  It  is 
likely  the  Soviets  would  press  for  a  reading 
on  the  Rlchter  Scale  of  about  3  or  below, 
whUe  the  VS.  would  want  about  6.  The  So- 
viets' position,  if  upheld  In  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  present  Interim  pact,  would  like- 
ly be  to  preclude  the  U.S.  from  developing  a 
new  warhead  proposed  for  the  USAP/Boe- 
Ing  Mlnuteman  3  ICBM  under  the  retarget- 
ing doctrine  proposed  by  Schleslnger,  a 
Pentagon  official  said. 

The  Pentagon  has  proposed  to  Congress 
developing  the  Mk.  20.  a  larger  nuclear  war- 
head to  replace  the  Mk.  12/12A  now  m  the 
200-kUoton  range.  The  new  warhead  would 
have  the  same  number  of  MIRVs  but  an  in- 
creased yleld-to- weight  capablUty  (AW&ST 
Feb.  4,  p.  14).  The  Improvements  to  the  Mln- 
uteman program  would  provide  the  capabU- 
lty to  destroy  Soviet  ICBM  slloe. 

ADVANTAGE  TO  SOVIETS 

Becaxise  the  U.S.  hlstorlcaUy  has  developed 
smaller,  low-yield-type  nuclear  warheads 
and  relied  on  accuracy  and  MIRVlng,  the 
Soviets  could  have  a  distinct  advantage.  The 
Russians  have  always  worked  toward  larger, 
higher-yield  warheads  to  overcome  their  lack 
of  acctiracy,  one  Pentagon  official  said. 

He  added  there  are  over  60  seismic  devices 
that  oould  be  used  to  measure  vinder- 
ground  nuclear  tests,  smd  that  to  avoid  any 
confusions  In  an  agreement.  It  Is  likely  that 
the  ban  wtU  be  specified  In  terms  of  "num- 
bers— warhead  yield.  That  Is  one  figure  that 
both  sides  will  have  no  trouble  determin- 
ing." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CARL  DURHAM  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  learned  of  the  recent 
passing  of  my  good  friend  &nd  former 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Durham. 

In  his  22  years  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Carl  established  a  record 
of  unswex-ving  devotion  to  his  district, 
his  State  and  his  country  that  has  rarelj', 
if  ever,  been  matched.  He  was  one  of  the 
kind  of  men  that  America  seems  to  pro- 
duce at  just  the  right  time  in  histors'. 

Carl  was  elected  to  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  in  1939,  after  being  selected 
by  his  district  Democratic  congressional 
committee  to  take  the  place  of  the  reg- 
ular party  nominee  who  had  died  just  12 
days  before  the  election.  He  won  that 
election  and  10  more  like  it  until  he  re- 
tired in  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  more  than 
two  decades  that  Carl  served  in  this 
august  body  he  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  united  States  in 
the  field  of  atomic  energy.  During  this 
period  he  t\vice  chaired  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy-  and  was  a  fear- 
less fighter  for  the  cause  of  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  development  of  all  forms  of 
atomic  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Rooney  joins  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Louise  Jefferson  Durham  and  the  Dur- 
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ham  family  during  this 
great  loss. 


hour  of  their 


DUKE  ELLINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


or   WKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES 


rATTVES 


I 
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Wednesday.  May  29.\  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke  El- 
lington, who  died  last  Priiay  made  a 
contribution  to  American  mUsicEd  history 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  fully  appreci- 
ated in  our  lifetime.  Some  have  called 
him  the  greatest  composer  that  America 
has  ever  produced,  and  tho^e  of  us  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  kndtfr  him  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Duke  will  achieve  a 
lasting  place  in  the  musical  I  history,  not 
only  of  this  country,  but  of  ^e  world. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss,  there- 
fore, that  we  said  goodbye '  to  him  on 
Monday  morning  at  St.  John  the  Divine 
Cathedral  in  New  York.  Wa  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  he  has  left  behind  the 
legacy  of  his  great  music  t^  remind  us 
of  his  personal  majesty  and  the  joy  which 
knowing  him  brought  to  his  friends. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Duke  by  Inserting 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday,  May  2j6,  1974,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  juad  an  arti- 
cle by  Albert  Murray  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  May 
25,  1974,  describing  Duke  Ellington's  im- 
pact on  American  music. 

The  articles  follow: 

DtTKX  EULINOTON 

When  we  think  at  jazz,  a  trul^  Indigenous 
American  art  lorxn.  It  Is  Unpossible  to  do  so 
without  pondering  the  Unpac4  of  Edward 
Kennedy  (Dulce)  Ellington,  wh(i  died  Friday 
momlug  at  the  age  of  75.  He  wis,  or  course, 
much  more  than  a  jazz  composer  and  per- 
former. He  wrote  for  the  symptiony  and  he 
wrote  sacred  compositions,  all  14  addition  to 
nearly  900  Jazz  compoeltlous.       | 

More  than  two  generations  df  Americaiis 
were  raised  to  the  gentle  straltis  of  "Satin 
DoU,"  "Don't  Get  Around  Much  Anymore," 
"Do  Nothing  TUl  Tou  Hear  Prem  Me"  and 
on  and  on.  He  gave  much  to  b Is]  countrymen 
and  to  the  world  that  will  l^st  axid  give 
meaning  to  his  memory  wherever  fine  music 
is  appreciated.  j 

Here  in  Waehlngton,  the  townl  in  which  he 
was  bom  on  April  29,  1899,  he  taught  himself 
to  play  the  piano  at  a  very  yoling  age,  al- 
though be  later  had  formal  !;ralning.  He 
wrote  his  first  composition,  "Sola  Fountain 
Rag."  at  the  age  of  14  while  woiking  behind 
a  fountain  here.  It  was  on  that  amaa  job  that 
he  received  the  nickname  that  i7ould  be  far 
better  known  than  his  real  one.  He  carried 
himself  ao  erectly  in  his  unlfcrm  that  be 
became  known  as  "the  Duke"  (,nd  It  stuck 
for  sU  decades. 

He  went  on  from  here  to  Nei?  York,  the 
famed  Cotton  Club  In  Harlem  aiid  the  band 
that  became  the  international  rage  of  the 
19206.  By  1943.  he  was  Introducing  his  "Black, 
Brown  and  Beige  Suite"  to  Cdrnegte  Hall 
audiences  and  guaranteeing  his  place  In 
music  Immortality. 

"When  people  ask  me,"  he  oice  said,  "I 
have  to  tell  them  I  do  for  a  livln  g  what  they 
do  for  recreation.  Music  Is  me.  Is  my  one  real 
Joy:  that's  my  life."  That  was  thd  special  Joy 
and  pleasure  he  took  from  his  life's  work. 
He  lived  elegantly  out  of  the  ver;r  core  of  his 
person  and  his  style.  There  wis  no  other 
Ellington.  He  came  back  to  his  h^me  town  on 
his  70th  birthday  to  pUy  at  the  fHitte  House 
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to  receive  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest 
award  this  nation  can  bestow  upon  a  civilian. 
It  was  only  one  of  htmdreds  of  great  honors 
he  received  from  around  the  world.  One  im- 
portant prize  eluded  him,  and  his  reaction 
was  characteristically  "Ellington."  When  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  decided  in  1965  not 
to  grant  its  award  to  the  Duke,  he  said: 
"Fate's  being  kind  to  me.  Fate  doesnt  want 
me  to  be  too  famous  too  yoiing." 

That  was  the  Duke.  A  man  of  enormous 
talent,  great  Intellect,  wit  and  grace.  His 
personage  wUl  be  missed  by  all  who  love 
music  and  admire  greatness,  but  he  has  left 
us  an  Inestimable  treasure — a  gift  to  dance 
to,  a  gift  to  sway  a  mood  or  heighten  one,  a 
gift  of  love  and  energy  that  will  endure  for 
a  very,  very  long  time. 

DUKZ    AND    His    MT7SIC 

(By  Albert  Murray) 
I  don't  think  anybody  has  achieved  a 
higher  aesthetic  synthesis  of  the  American 
experience  than  Duke  Ellington  expressed 
In  his  music.  Anybody  who  achieved  a  lit- 
erary equivalent  of  that  would  be  beyond 
Melville,  Henry  James  and  Faulkner. 

Duke  Ellington,  the  most  masterful  of  all 
blues  idiom  arranger -composers,  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  contemporary  artist  at  work. 
The  Ellington  orchestra  was  frequently 
booked  for  recitals  in  the  great  concert  halls 
of  the  world,  much  the  same  as  if  it  were 
a  15-plece  innovation  of  the  symphony  or- 
chestra, which  In  a  sense  it  is. 

Nevertheless,  by  original  design  and  by 
typical  employment  as  weU,  Ellmgton  was 
still  an  Itinerant  song  and  dance  man.  More- 
over, his  repertory  clearly  reflects  the  fact 
that,  over  the  years,  most  of  his  perform- 
ances have  been  in  night  clubs,  theaters, 
dance  halls,  and  at  popular  mvislc  festivals. 
Show  business  motivation  underlies  Ell- 
ington's construction  of  numbers  for  the 
special  solo  talents  of,  say.  Cootie  Williams, 
Johnny  Hodges,  and  Ben  Webster,  no  more 
and  no  less  than  it  underlies  Shakespeare's 
composition  of  soliloquies  for  the  actor  Bur- 
bage. 

This  similarity  is  perhaps  at  least  as  Im- 
portant to  the  understanding  of  Ellington's 
aesthetics  as  are  existing  psycho-political 
theories  about  black  experience,  by  which 
is  usually  meant  black  misery. 

But  what  is  perhaps  even  more  significant 
Is  that  the  arranger-composer's  sense  of 
structure  and  movement  is  in  large  measure 
derived  from  the  small  informal  combo  and 
the  jam  sessions  which  proceed  in  terms 
of  a  tradition  of  improvisation  which  is 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  which  Eliza- 
bethans Inherited  from  the  Comedla  Dell 
'arte.  And  when  as  often  happ>ened,  the  ar- 
ranger-ccwnposer  works  from  existing  tunes, 
as  the  typical  Elizabethan  playmaker  often 
employed  existing  story  lines.  Improvisation 
becomes  in  actuality  the  same  process  of 
styllzatlon  In  terms  of  which  Malraux  de- 
fines all  art. 

When  Ellington  creates  blues-extension 
concertos,  In  which  the  solo  instriunent 
states,  asserts,  alleges,  quests,  requests,  or 
only  implies,  whUe  the  trumpets  In  the  back- 
ground sometimes  concur,  as  the  woodwinds 
moan  or  groan  in  the  agony  and  ecstasy  of 
sensiial  ambivalence  and  the  trombones 
chant  concurrence  or  signify  mUglvlnga  and 
even  suspicions,  with  the  rhythm  section 
attesting  and  afllrmlng,  he  is  quite  obvi- 
ously engaged  in  a  process  of  transforming 
the  raw  experience  of  American  Negroes  Into 
what  Malraux  calls  style. 

He  is  also  stylizing  his  sense  of  the  actual 
texture  of  all  human  existence,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  or  even  the  contemporary 
world  at  large,  but  also  in  all  places  through- 
out the  ages. 

Such  Is  the  nature  as  well  as  the  scope, 
authority  and  Implication  of  art,  and  It 
should  be  Just  as  obvioxis  that  Ellington, 
who  is  not  only  a  genius  but  who  after  all 
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is  no  less  dedicated  to  music  (and  no  lest 
acccmpllBhed  at  it)  than  a  Herman  Melville 
or  Mark  Twain  or  even  a  HetU7  James  was 
to  fiction,  is  likewise  no  less  involved  with 
what  T.  8.  Eliot  referred  to  as  the  objective 
correlative  or  the  objective  equivalent  to 
feeling. 

Also  obvious  is  that  he  is  concerned,  as 
Suzanne  K.  Langer's  "Problems  of  Art" 
points  out,  that  aU  artists  are  concerned 
with  the  life  of  human  feeling  which  is  to 
say  how  it  feels  to  be  human  beyond  every- 
thing else. 

But  what  should  be,  if  anything,  most  Im- 
mediately obvious,  was  that  for  Duke  Elling- 
ton himself,  and  that  for  members  of  his 
orchestra,  textures  of  human  feeling  exist  in 
terms  of  arrangements  and  compositions 
which  were  always  related  to  other  arrange- 
ments and  compositions. 

Accordingly,  the  performance  of  an  Elling- 
ton composition  was  not  nearly  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  personal  feelings  of  his  musl- 
clarw  as  upon  their  attitude  towsird  music 
and  the  styles  of  other  musicians.  The  per- 
former's personal  feelings  did  count  for 
something,  of  course,  but  only  Insofar  as 
he  could  relate  them  to  his  musical  Imagina- 
tion and  his  musical  technique. 


WOMEN  IN  SPORTS,  PART  n 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Rkcord  of  May  22  the  first  of  a  Wash- 
ington Post  series  on  women  In  sports 
was  reprinted.  Today  we  submit  the  sec- 
ond article.  It  deals  with  the  conflict  over 
what  equal  opportunity  means  when  It 
comes  to  physical  education,  the  so- 
called  title  IX  controversy : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Port,  SCay  18,  1974] 

Two  Schools  of  Thought  on  Tttl*  9 

(By  Nancy  ScannsU  and  Bart  BaroM) 

"We  toant  a  University  the  foofbatt  team 
can  he  proxiA  of." — Dr.  George  L.  Cross,  for- 
mer pieatdent  of  the  TTnlTerslty  of  Okla- 
homa. 

CoLTTUBirs,  Ohio — Ohio  State  University's 
mammoth  football  Btadlum,  evooatlv*  of 
Roma's  Colosseum,  dominates  the  campus 
in  concrete  expression  of  a  cultxire  that  Tal- 
ues  few  things  more  highly  than  athlrtle 
excellence. 

Columbus  restaurants  serve  oocktsU  nap- 
kins bearing  sketches  and  schedules  of 
Buckeye  teams. 

The  corridors  of  St.  John  Anna,  a  giant 
field  hoxise,  are  lined  with  countless  trophies, 
plaques,  ribbons  and  pictures  of  athletes 
whoee  feats  down  the  decades  have  made  the 
school's  name  familiar  to  everyone  with  even 
a  casual  interest  (n  sports. 

The  pictures  on  the  napkins  and  the  walls 
are  all  of  men.  The  stadlimi  and  the  field 
house  were  built  for  men.  Two  out  of  every 
five  OeU  imderclassmen  are  women. 

With  an  athletic  budget  this  year  of  $6 
million,  Ohio  State  runs  one  of  the  largest 
athletic  programs  In  the  United  States.  De- 
spite a  budding  interest  in  women's  sports — 
women  will  receive  athletic  awards  this  year 
for  the  first  time— sport  at  Ohio  State  is 
men's  business. 

This  year  the  OSU  women's  sports  pro- 
gram will  get  only  »37,000.  This  Is  six  lOths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  M  million.  Little  as 
It  Is.  oeu  women  athletes  are  rolling  In 
money  compared  to  five  years  ago.  when 
their  share  was  $3,000.  Next  year  women's 
sports  here  vtll  be  budgeted  at  $8S.O0O. 
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Phyllis  J.  Bailey,  the  director  of  women's 
athletics  at  Ohio  State  and  a  veteran  of  18 
years  In  the  school's  athletic  department, 
has  seen  far-reaching  changes  In  her  time. 
.  Her  athletes  still  face  a  score  of  vexing  prob- 
lems, however,  and  BaUey  still  Is  pressing. 
But  she's  also  realistic  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  under  the  current  setup^in  which 
the  moneymaklng  sports  pay  for  all  the 
others — virtually  everything  she  does  get  wUl 
come  from  the  men's  football  program. 

In  a  very  real  sense  women's  athletics — 
Indeed  all  athletics  at  Ohio  State — Is  be- 
holden to  footbaU.  which  In  Bailey's  view 
"has  gone  beyond  Ohio  State."  It  has  gone 
beyond  Ohio  State  in  the  sense  that  foot- 
ball controls  Ohio  State's  athletic  program, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  Bailey  said.  And  It  has 
gone  beyond  Ohio  State  in  the  sense  that  in 
the  absence  of  nationwide  reform,  Ohio  State 
as  a  single  institution  is  powerless  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

So  vital  Is  the  footbaU  program  to  Ohio 
State  athletics  that  the  entire  women's  ath- 
letic program  for  next  year  could  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  »8S,000  Ohio  State  gets  for  foot- 
ball radio  rights  and  there  would  be  91.000 
change. 

"I'm  not  fool  enough  to  believe  III  ever 
see  the  day  when  women  draw  86,000  at  Ohio 
Stadium  to  watch  a  football  game."  Bailey 
said.  "I  don't  want  a  women's  football  team. 
But  it  seems  fair  to  me  to  request  the  same 
facilities,  scheduling  and  coaching  for  the 
women's  tennis  team  as  the  men's  tennis 
team  has." 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  athletic 
director  J.  Edward  Weaver,  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  $6,046,000  sports  budget  comes 
from  footbaU  gate  receipts  of  $3,080,000.  In 
addition.  Ohio  State's  share  of  Big  10  foot- 
ball television  revenue  Is  $151,000. 

The  next  highest  gate  is  basketball,  which 
nets  Ohio  State  $124,000.  Television  income 
for  basketball  Is  $50,000,  less  than  a  third  of 
football's.  From  radio  broadcasts  of  Its  bas- 
ketball games.  Ohio  State  gets  $4,000 — one 
20th  of  what  It  gets  for  football  broadcasts. 
From  the  other  16  men's  varsity  sports  the 
total  Income  Is  $35,000,  $35,000  of  It  from 
ice  hockey. 

Weaver  expects  to  net  a  $682,000  profit  on 
bis  athletic  programs  this  year,  which  he  says 
will  be  Invested  In  facilities  to  be  shared 
equaUy  by  the  men  and  women. 

To  support  this  effort,  Ohio  State  recruits 
and  maintains  207  athletes  on  scholarships 
worth  a  total  of  $454,000.  They  range  from 
103  football  scholarships  valued  at  $256,000 
down  to  one  each  for  volleyball  and  fencing. 
Women,  who  constitute  39  per  cent  of  the 
36,271  undergraduates  at  Ohio  State,  received 
no  athletic  scholarships  although  roughly 
200  compete  in  varsity  sports.  This  was  the 
first  year  women  were  eligible  for  athletic 
scholarships  imder  Intercollegiate  rules. 

Nevertheless,  compsu«d  to  other  large  uni- 
versities, the  women's  athletic  program  at 
Ohio  State  has  made  real  progress. 

Officials  appear  confident  they  can  comply 
with  Title  9  of  the  1972  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation amendments,  which  bars  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  college  athletic 
programs. 

"There  Isn't  a  single  reason  for  Title  9 
to  scare  me,"  said  athletic  director  Weaver. 
"There  isn't  a  single  thing  about  It  that  we 
can't  accomplish  and  that  we  havent  been 
trying  to  accomplish  .  .  .  anybody  who  tries 
to  fight  this  thing  is  going  against  the  grain 
of  society." 

Bailey  does  not  entirely  share  Weaver's  at- 
titude. There  is  much  at  Ohio  State,  she 
says,  that  needs  correcting. 

For  one  thing,  the  woman's  swimming 
team  only  gets  use  of  the  pool  between  6:30 
and  9  ajn.  and  again  at  dinnertime. 

"There  has  to  be  some  sort  of  reassign- 
ment of  locker  rooms."  BaUey  said. 

"The  women's  track  team  works  out  In  St. 
John  Arena.  Now  If  a  gal  has  a  pulled  muscle 
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she's  supposed  to  apply  heat  on  It.  She  has 
to  do  this  In  the  dormitory  and  then  run 
eight  blocks  back  to  the  arena  and  she  gets 
cold  and  sweaty.  Then  she  has  to  run  back 
to  the  dorm  because  there  are  no  locker 
rooms  for  women  in  the  arena." 

WhUe  officials  at  Ohio  State  appear  con- 
fident they  can  deal  with  the  new  federal 
requirements,  some  others  are  not  so  sure. 

Many  institutions,  stUl  smarting  from 
what  they  feel  were  unevenly  enforced  laws 
requiring  equality  for  women  in  faculty  hir- 
ing and  promotions,  fear  unequal  applica- 
tions of  Title  9. 

Penn  State  University  has  one  of  the  more 
ambitious  sports  programs  for  women.  It  has 
a  more  liberal  philosophy  than  most  scho(ds 
towards  women's  sports,  perhaps  due  to  an 
extensive  program  of  research  Into  the  socio- 
logical, psychological  and  physiological  as- 
p>ects  of  sports  for  women  and  men. 

But  Robert  J.  Scannell.  dean  of  Penn 
State's  CoUege  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation,  said  he's  worr.ed  about  what 
may  lie  ahead. 

"I'm  scared  to  death  of  Title  9.  I'm  scared 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  things  I  can  see  .  .  . 
Now  you  get  some  of  yo\ir  hard -driving  In- 
vestigators In  here  and  they  come  In  after 
a  day  of  looking  at  the  budgets  and  our  ath- 
letic program  becaiise  some  gal  has  brought 
a  complaint — and  that's  all  you  need  to  start 
an  investigation — they're  in  here  pounding 
on  the  desk  as  they're  prone  to  do. 

"The  emergence  of  women's  sports  in  terms 
of  the  economy  couldn't  have  come  at  a 
worse  time.  The  absolute  worst  time." 

Scannell  (no  relation  to  the  reporter)  says 
candidly  that  his  sports  program  is  big  busi- 
ness, dependent  entirely  on  the  success  of  the 
footbaU  teem. 

"The  only  sport  that  makes  what  it  spends 
is  football.  Everything  else  is  carried  at  a 
loss,"  he  said. 

Penn  State  cleared  $373,000  In  television 
revenues  for  its  sports  contests  this  year, 
most  of  It  from  football. 

"The  only  thing  that  we're  able  to  seU 
right  now  is  footbaU  and  basketbaU,"  Scan- 
nell said.  "Everything  else  that's  carried  on 
national  television  is  carried  at  a  loes  on  the 
footbaU  package.  When  they  force  ABC-TV 
to  carry  national  wrestling  championships, 
that  is  done  by  negotiating  down  the  cost  of 
the  package,  not  up." 

ScaimeU.  who  oversees  a  $3.6  mlUion 
athletic  program  (14  men's  sports,  11  wom- 
en's) that  includes  $40,000  for  women's 
athletics,  expects  to  operate  at  a  profit  this 
year. 

But  It  was  television  revenue  and  a  trip 
to  the  Orange  Bowl  that  kept  Scannell's  pro- 
gram In  the  black.  He  expects  the  university 
to  get  $580,000  for  Its  trip  to  the  Orange 
Bowl  last  Jan.  1  (less  expenses  of  $300.000) . 

Any  application  of  Title  9  that  would 
force  a  cutback  In  the  footbaU  program 
would  be  met  with  strong  resistance  by  Scan- 
neU.  And  he  doubts  It  wUl  ever  happen. 

"I  foresee  the  law  that  makes  xis  do  that 
as  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
The  football  budget  Is  very  caref uUy  played, 
like  a  violin.  It's  like  having  a  factory  where 
you  have  seven  product  lines,  six  of  which 
you're  carrying  because  they're  good  for  so- 
ciety and  one  of  which  makes  money. 

"So  you  look  at  It  In  terms  of  running  that 
one  line  to  produce  the  six  public  service 
lines.  If  you  cut  back  on  that,  you  cut  back 
on  the  abUlty  to  put  out  the  other  six  lines." 
Despite  Scannell's  hope  that  no  one  would 
apply  the  Title  9  regulations  In  such  a  way 
as  to  disrupt  the  footbaU  program  others 
think  that  may  happen. 

"This  is  going  to  shake  up  the  big 
schools  ...  It  may  level  off  the  men's  pro- 
grams." said  Ross  Merrick  of  the  American 
Assoclaton  of  Health.  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation,  an  affiliate  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 
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"Those  schools  that  are  professional  In  the 
entertainment  business  are  going  to  be  hit 
harder  than  the  smaller  schools. "  said  Mer- 
rick, who  endorses  Title  9. 

"If  the  Big  10  schools  are  going  to  continue 
the  way  they  are.  they  are  goUig  to  have  to 
scale  down  the  boys'  program.  The  girls  wUl 
have  to  get  a  slice  of  the  pie." 

The  possibilities  raised  by  Merrick  are  the 
fears  behind  a  highly  organized  campaign 
against  the  TlUe  9  proposed  guidelines. 

Leading  the  attack  is  the  National  Collegi- 
ate Athletic  Association,  the  governing  body 
for  intercoUegiate  athletics  for  776  coUeges. 
or  vlrtuaUy  aU  Institutions  with  any  varsity 
athletic  programs. 

NCAA  member  institutions  have  an  esti- 
mated 172,000  men  and  31,000  women  com- 
peting in  intercollegiate  athletics.  lu  clout 
comes  from  Its  abUlty  to  set  rules  for  re- 
criUtlng  and  awarding  of  scholarships  and 
standards  of  ellglbUity.  It  can  pretty  much 
say  who  can  play  and  who  can't.  It  can  punish 
violators  by  suspending  them  from  competi- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  Penn  State  or  Ohio 
State  a  mortal  blow  to  an  instltutions's  ath- 
letic program. 

It  is  from  large  universities  such  as  these, 
the  smaller  colleges  and  from  a  cut  of  the 
television  income  that  NCAA  gets  Its  annual 
operating  budget  of  about  $1.6  million. 

The  Association  for  IntercoUegiate  Ath- 
letics for  Women  operates  on  a  budget  of 
about  $37,600  in  dues  from  Its  503  members. 
Because  It  owes  its  very  existence  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo  in  intercollegiate 
athletics,  NCAA  feels  It  has  much  at  stake  In 
the  outcome  of  Title  9. 

In  a  memorandum  to  its  member  institu- 
tions, the  NCAA  charged  that  the  proposed 
guidelines.  If  enacted  as  now  written,  would 
be  "frequently  dlsrupUve.  often  destructive 
and  surely  counterproductive."  It  urged  the 
members  to  protest  to  HEW. 

John  Winkin  of  Maine's  Colby  College,  the 
president  of  the  l.lOO-member  National  As- 
sociation of  CoUeglate  Directors  of  Athletics. 
asked  aU  members  to  write  their  congressmen 
requesting  that  athletics  be  exempted  from 
Title  9  provisions. 

Wlnkln  also  wrote  President  Nixon  urging 
him,  as  a  sports  fan,  "not  to  let  your  adminis- 
tration wreck  intercollegiate  athletics." 

Tom  Hanson,  an  NCAA  spokesman,  argues 
that  Congress  never  Intended  foe  Title  9  to 
apply  to  athletics. 

Furthermore.  Hanson  said,  the  law  "only 
says  you  can't  discriminate.  It  doesnt  say 
equal  opportunity  shaU  be  provided." 

Owen  Gregory,  the  HEW  lawyer  In  charge 
of  drafting  the  guidelines,  says  Hanson's  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  Is  wrong.  The  guide- 
lines wlU  reqxiire  equal  opportunity  for  wom- 
en, she  said. 

The  NCAA.  Gregory  said.  Is  "determined  to 
sabotage  Title  9  .  .  .  they're  throwing  In  red 
herrings,  asking  us  to  be  arbitrary." 

WhUe  the  proposed  regulation  wfll  not  re- 
quire doUar-for-dollar  spending  for  men's 
and  women's  programs,  Gregory  said,  the 
women's  programs — in  most  cases — wlU  have 
to  be  upgraded.  This  generally  wiU  mean 
more  money. 

"The  primary  issues  that  the  NCAA  seems 
to  be  concerned  about  are  not  resolved  at 
this  p»olnt — one  of  them  being  the  revenue- 
producing  sports  such  as  footbaU,"  she  said. 
"We  do  vmderstand  that  at  many  schools. 
football  and  SMnetimes  basketball  supports 
the  entire  athletic  program. 

"The  unfortunate  thing,  though.  Is  tha* 
In  many  cases  (they)  support  only  the  men's 
athletic  programs.  It  may  very  weU  be  that 
well  come  up  with — and  we  are  trying  to — a 
manner  In  which  these  revenue-producing 
sports  can  use  the  revenue  to  the  extent  that 
they  need  It.  But  the  remainder  would  have 
to  be  nondlscrlmlnatorlly  used." 

Other  requirements  of  the  guidelines  as 
they  now  stand,  Gregory  said.  Include  coed 
physical  education  classes  and  allowing  girls 
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to  try  out  for  boys'  teozna  If  there  te  no 
girls'  t«am  for  a  comparable  sport  and  no 
poastblllty  of  forming  one  becauie  of  a  lack 
of  Interest. 

(Girls'  field  hockey  or  lacrosse!  '^i'  exam- 
ple, might  be  considered  a  comparable  sport 
to  boys'  football,  thus  precluding  the  girl 
from  trying  out  for  the  football  team.  But  a 
girl  who  wants  to  play  baseball  or  softball 
where  there  Is  no  girls'  team  and  one  can't  be 
formed,  may  try  out  for  the  boys"  Softball  or 
baseball  team.) 

Lee  MoRlBon.  president-elect  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  IntercoUeglate  Athletics  for  Wom- 
en, the  women's  counterpart  in  KCAA,  says 
the  proposed  regulations  may  pood  unlver- 
dttee  Into  taking  a  cloeer  look  at  the  whole 
of  men's  sports. 

"What  I  would  like  to  come  ottt  of  all  of 
this  Is  to  retract  the  men's  program  to  some 
extent,"  said  Morrison,  who  also  Is  women's 
athletic  director  at  Madison  Co]l«ge  In  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  "Everything  you  read  says  this 
whole  athletic  picture  has  gotljen  out  of 
hand." 

"1  would  hope  that  theyll  get  laack  to  giv- 
ing both  the  men  and  the  women  an  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  play." 

Morrison  said  she  also  believes  other  re- 
forms are  needed.  "There's  an  awful  lot  of 
discrimination  going  on  between  what  they 
call  the  major  and  minor  sports  and  that's 
not  against  the  law. 

"If  you  can  get  behind  the  scenes  on  any 
major  university  campus  and  tal^  with  the 
cross-country  guys  who  eat  at  tIcDonald's 
and  scrounge  for  what  they  haive,  there's 
a  tremendous  amount  of  discrimination 
there.  And  this  Is  one  of  our  'palenesses. 
If  they  cut  out  thoae  programs  (to  divert 
money  elsewhere),  then  they're  going  to 
blame  it  on  us  (women) .  That  disturbs  me." 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENQE  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGCl 

or   KXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENT|AT1VES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1^4 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jesterdc^. 
we  narked  the  anniversary  of  an  Im- 
portant day  In  the  annals  cf  ^orld  his- 
tory, Armenian  Independenpe  Day. 
While  It  is  true  that  we  are  c^ebratlng 
the  56th  anniversary  of  this  day,  the 
tragic  fact  is  that  the  people  of  Armenia 
have  only  enjoyed  freedom  for  2  years. 

The  courageous  people  of  Armenia 
have  spent  far  longer  than  56  years 
searching  for  true  Uberty.  TheiJ  struggle 
has  ensued  through  centuries  Of  perse- 
cution and  ruthless  domination.  Yet 
ttrroughout  these  long  years,  the  free- 
dom-loving spirit  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple has  remained  undaunted,  apd  today 
they  continue  their  struggle  for  [freedom. 

Armenia's  history  has  been  k  tumul- 
tuous one,  filled  with  the  horrojs  of  per- 
secution and  conspicuously  void  of  last- 
ing freedom.  Just  last  month.Tl  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  weli  as  mil- 
lions of  Armenian-Americans  In  com- 
memorating the  Turkish  massa<jre  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  1915.  This  deplorable 
event  was  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
over  1  million  Armenian  citlarasand 
represented  the  first  recorded  Instance 
of  genocide  in  modem  history,  i 

As  we  take  the  time  to  celebrate  Ar- 
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menlan  Independence  Day,  we  as  the 
greatest  freedom  loving  people  In  the 
world  should  strengthen  our  bonds  with 
all  those  who  similarly  enjoy  freedom.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  all  those  people  who  continue 
to  struggle  tmder  the  bonds  of  oi^res- 
sion. 

The  Armenian-Amerlctm  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  contributed  much  to 
this  Nation  of  ours,  and  for  that  we  are 
grateful.  It  is  now  our  hope  that  freedom 
may  yet  return  to  Armenia  so  that  next 
May  28  we  can  truly  celebrate  Armoilan 
Independence  Day. 


May  29,  197 U 


PASSING  OP  A  GREAT  GUAM  PA- 
TRIOT, FFIANCISCO  BAZA  LEON 
GUERRERO 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Guam 
suffered  a  great  loss  on  March  8,  1974, 
when  one  of  Its  distinguished  sons,  Fran- 
cisco Baza  Leon  Guerrero — Kiko  Zuilo — 
passed  away. 

During  most  of  his  adult  lifetime,  Mr. 
Leon  Guerrero  unselfishly  dedicated  his 
many  abilities  and  talents  to  serving  his 
friends,  family,  and  the  community.  His 
contributions  are  many,  Including  service 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Extension  Service,  member  of  the  early 
Guam  Congress,  and  in  the  1st  and  3d 
Guam  Legislature,  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  chosen  by  his  colleagues  as  their 
Speaker. 

Perhaps  his  moet  notable  contribution, 
however,  came  in  1950  when  Mr.  Guerrero 
traveled  to  Washington  and,  as  one  of 
a  two-man  team,  worked  successfully  to 
persuade  Congress  to  grant  our  territory 
an  Organic  Act  which  included  the  right 
to  establish  our  own  local  government 
and  the  bestowsJ  of  American  citizenship 
upon  the  indigenous  population. 

As  one  who  was  honored  to  serve  with 
Mr.  Leon  Guerrero  in  the  Guam  Legis- 
lature and  as  one  of  the  two  men  who 
came  to  Washington  in  1950  to  help  in 
the  passage  of  the  Organic  Act,  I  can 
proudly  say  that  he  was  truly  one  of 
Guam's  great  patriots.  I  am  proud  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  this 
gentleman,  and  I  share  in  the  grief  of 
his  family  and  friends  over  his  passing. 
Mr.  Guerrero's  life,  however,  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  of  public  service  to 
future  generations. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  legislative 
body  he  helped  create  has  enacted  a  reso- 
lution expressing  its  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Mr.  Guerrero.  In  the  thought  that 
my  colleagues  and  friends  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  career  of  this  Guamanian 
gentleman.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  now  be  Included  In  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Resoltttion 

Relative  to  expressing  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Francisco  Baza  Leon  Guerrero  the 
condolences  of  the  people  of  the  terrlto^ 


of  Ouam  upon  the  death  of  the  said  Fran- 
Cisco  Baca  Leon  Oikerrero 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

Whereas,  on  March  8,  1974,  Francisco  Basa 
Leon  Guerrero  passed  away;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero  was  a  deeply 
respected  member  of  the  community  of 
Ouam  and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  aU;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero,  often  referred 
to  as  "Mr.  Organic  Act"  was  an  outstanding 
Individual  who  was  a  pioneer  statesman  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  contents  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act,  which  was  eventually  passed  by 
Congress  in  1950;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  First  Guam  Legislature  and 
the  Third  Legislature,  being  selected  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  Third  Guam  Leglslatiire  by 
colleagues,  and  prior  to  that  time,  he  was  a 
continuous  member  of  the  Ouam  Congress 
as  that  body  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Organic  Act;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero,  a  practicing 
attorney  and  a  member  of  the  Guam  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
found  time  to  contribute  to  various  civic  as- 
sociations, among  them  the  Young  Men's 
League  of  Ouam,  the  Holy  Name  Society,  and 
the  Boys  and  Olrls  Scout  Council;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  individual  rights,  protested  strong- 
ly against  any  arbitrary  action  by  the  gov- 
ernment which  tended  to  diminish  Individ- 
ual rights  or  tended  to  place  the  rights  of 
the  government  on  a  higher  priority  than 
the  rights  of  the  Individual;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Leon  Guerrero,  a  gentleman 
In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  placed  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Ouam  above  all  else 
and  set  an  example  which  we  should  all  at- 
tempt to  live  by;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Twelfth  Ouam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Guam  express  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Francisco  Baza  Leon  Guerrero  Its  deep  con- 
doleacco  and  warm  sympathy;  and  be  It 
futher 

Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  Mr.  Pedro  B.  Leon  Guer- 
rero, to  Mrs.  Emeterla  L.  O.  Camacho  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  SHARPSBURG 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27. 
I  was  honored  to  be  among  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  107th  annual  Memorial 
Day  commemoration  at  Sharpsburg.  I 
would  Uke  to  salute  Antietam  Post  No. 
236 — the  American  Legion  post  that 
sponsored  the  day's  events  in  honor  of 
men  who  served  and  died  in  our  coim- 
try's  wars. 

A  quote  on  the  program  cover,  per- 
haps best  sums  up  the  patriotic  purpose 
that  was  so  eloquently  observed  by  Poet 
236  on  this  occasion: 

Memorial  Day  is  consecrated  to  the  sol- 
diers; It  Is  dedicated  to  patriotism;  around 
this  sacred  day  cluster  precious  memories  of 
our  fallen  brave.  Over  the  silent  chambers 
of  our  sleeping  comrades  we  place  our  flag 
and  flowers. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Thus  saith  the  Lord:  "I  am  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  fear  not:  for  I  am  with  thee." 
—Isaiah  43 :  3,  5. 

O  Thou  Seeking  Shepherd  of  our 
searching  souls,  and  the  Companion  of 
our  way  through  life,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  gift  of  another  day  and  for  the  op- 
portunities which  are  ours  to  serve  Thee 
and  our  country  within  the  hallowed 
Halls  of  our  Nation's  Capitol. 

Grant  that  we,  the  Representatives  of 
our  people,  may  keep  ourselves  united 
in  a  common  commitment  to  Thee  and 
to  the  highest  good  of  our  beloved  land. 
When  the  hours  seem  long,  work  weari- 
some, problems  perplexing,  and  decisions 
difScult,  sustain  us  by  Thy  presence  and 
strengthen  us  with  Thy  spirit.  Help  us  to 
live  through  these  troubled  times  as- 
sured that  Thou  art  with  us  always  and 
all  the  way;  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


floor  today  to  call  urgent  attention  to 
the  mounting  crisis  within  our  economic 
system.  The  inflation  rate  is  intolerable, 
and  every  American  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  strong  national  policy  dealing  with 
our  economic  problems. 

One  urgent  step  needed  now  is  an 
emergency  cutback  in  Feder^  spending, 
something  in  the  range  of  $10  to  $15 
billion  at  a  minimum.  There  will  be 
differences  of  opinion  where  the  cut- 
backs should  be  applied,  but  the  time  for 
tough  flscal  restraint  Is  here. 

With  every  family,  business,  and  pri- 
vate Institution  forced  to  implement 
major  cost  reduction  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  do  likewise  in  a 
serious  and  responsible  manner. 

Smaller,  leaner  Federal  Government 
win  help  America  and  substantially  re- 
duce the  nmaway  inflationary  pressure 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

I  will  have  m<M?e  to  «ay  on  ttils  matter 
in  the  days  ahead. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3619.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  market  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  eecurltles  Information 
processors,  to  remove  unnecessary  burdens 
on  competition,  to  strengtlien  and  Improve 
self-regulation  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission's  oversight  of  the  eelf- 
regulatory  organlzattons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2665.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Intematlonai  Development  Association;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  reaolutlon  on 
national  American  Indian  policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  628.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annu- 
ity reduction  made.  In  order  to  provide  a 
siirvlvlng  spouse  with  an  annuity,  during 
periods  when  the  annuitant  Is  not  married. 


EMERGENCY  FEDERAL  SPENDING 
CUTBACK  URGENTLY  NEEDED 

(Mr.  RIEOLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrees  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 


REFERRAL  OF  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
774  TO  HOUSE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2,  rule  XTIT.  I  request  that  House 
Resolution  774  which  was  reported  ad- 
versely by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  May  29,  1974,  be  referred  to 
the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  calendar. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY RECOMMENDS  ADVERSE 
CONSIDERATION  OP  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 774 

(Mr.  ASHLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency 
filed  a  report  on  House  Resolution  774 
with  a  recommendation  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  adversely. 

Uhder  the  rules  of  the  House,  an  ad- 
verse recommendation  by  a  committee  on 
a  bill  or  resolution  must  be  laid  on  the 
table  unless  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  at  that  time,  or  unless  any  Member 
within  3  days  thereafter,  shall  request  Its 
referral  to  the  calendar. 

There  Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  (Currency  who  voted  In  favor  of  the 
motion — which  carried — to  recommend 
this  resolution  adversely  to  preclude  de- 
bate on  this  resolution  and  ultimately 
have  the  House  work  its  will. 

In  order,  therefore,  for  this  to  be  ac- 
complished, as  I  understand  the  rules  of 
the  House,  this  motion  Is  being  made  at 
this  time. 


LET  US  RESTORE  VETERANS  DAY 
TO  ITS  TRADITIONAL  AND  PUR- 
POSEFUL DATE 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  my  calendar,  today  is  Memorial 
Day,  although  we  no  longer  officially 
observe  it  as  such.  The  same  is  true  of 
Veterans  Day.  However,  according  to  our 
major  veteran's  organizations,  41  States 
now  observe  Veterans  Day  on  November 
11.  My  colleagues  may  also  have  seen 
recent  television  coverage  regarding  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day  today  In 
several  States  as  well. 

The  upshot  of  my  remarks  Is  that  I 
think  there  is  significant  evidence  that 
citizens   throughout   our  country   want 
very  much  to  restore  tradition  and  pur- 
pose to  our  way  of  life.  I  am  aware  some 
may  think  changing  the  date  of  a  na- 
tional holiday  would  be  frivolous  and 
would  not  represent  an  issue  of  real  im- 
portance or  significance.  I  would  only 
point  out  that  41  States  now  observe  Vet- 
erans Day  on  the  date  of  the  original 
armistice  and  this  movement  is  growing. 
Several  weeks  ago,  I  filed  a  discharge 
petition  to  bring  up  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  for  Immediate  consideration  by 
this  body.  This  joint  resolution  would  re- 
establish November  11  of  each  year  as 
Veterans  Day.  To  date,  some  44  Mem- 
bers have  signed  the  discharge  petition 
and  this  effort  has  now  received  the  sup- 
port of  our  major  vetersuis  organizations. 
During  this  time  of  national  unrest,  I 
believe  quite  strongly  that  our  people 
long  for  traditional  American  values  and 
goals.  As  It  stands  now,  we  observe  many 
of  our  national  holidays  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  If  all  of  our  citizens  would 
observe  this  day  with  the  same  emotion 
and  feeling  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  our 
World  War  I  veterans,  I  feel  this  observ- 
ance on  November  11  could  be  very  sig- 
nificant In  our  efforts  to  establish  a  per- 
manent framework  for  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  Joining  with  me  to  restore  Veterans 
Day  to  its  original  and  proper  date.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  some  41  States  have 
already  taken  this  action.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  convenient  holidays  as  such; 
however,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  put  aside  convenience  in 
those  special  instances  where  rededlca- 
tion  to  a  cause  and  national  purpose  Is 
so  Important. 


WORLD  OWES  HENRY  KISSINGER 
TREMENDOUS  DEBT  OF  GRATI- 
TUDE 

(Mr.  McCOLLISTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  owes  Henry  Kissinger  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  for  his  personal 
role  in  the  Syrian-Israel  agreement. 
From  total  discord  he  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  lasting  peace. 

Syria,  among  the  Arab  States,  had 
represented  the  major  stumbling  block 
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to  Mideast  accord.  Through  his  numer- 
ous trips  back  and  forth  betn<een  Syria 
and  Israel,  Dr.  Kissinger  painstakingly 
worked  out  the  details  for  disengagement 
and  a  new  cease-flre.  The  Zi  days  of 
continuing  talks  indicate  that  f  very  area 
of  disagreement  had  a  chance  Ho  be  dis- 
cussed and  resolved. 

This  marks  the  first  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  nations  since  1948  when 
Israel  was  established,  and  signals  the 
possibility  of  a  new  era  of  moderation 
In  diplomatic  relations  Instead  of  terror- 
Ism  as  a  means  of  solving  differences. 

Both  sides  have  had  to  cotnpromlse 
£md  Dr.  Kissinger's  genius  lies. In  know- 
ing where  the  points  of  give  ajod  take 
are  and  in  being  able  to  sug|est  more 
reasonable  demands  to  the  nogotiators. 
Working  In  a  somewhat  precarious  sit- 
uation as  domestic  problems  plagued  the 
United  States  and  its  leaders  he  used 
his  personal  prestige  to  guarantee  Amer- 
ican backing  where  It  was  needed  to 
move  the  talks  forward. 

Dr.  Kissinger  has  managed  to  come 
up  with  a  settlement  that  meeis  the  re- 
quirements of  both  sides  and  la  so  doing 
strengthens  the  earlier  Egyptian  agree- 
ment and  provides  further  InMbitlon  to 
renewed  war.  I 

In  addition  he  has  strengtliened  the 
n.S.  position  with  both  countries  and 
has  assured  Israel  of  continued  political, 
financial,  and  military  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  our  appreciation  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  his  outstanding 
efforts. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUl 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quoruin  is  not 
present.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  4  quorum 
Is  not  present.  i 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  k  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  [ 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Membf rs  failed 
to  respond: 

[RoU  No.  254] 

HarsbA 

Hawkins 

HM>«rt 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

HoUOeld 

Howard 

Hutcblnson 

Jarm&n 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ketch  um 

Kuykendall 

KyioB 

Litton 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McBClnney 

McSpctdden 

Maodooald 

Uartln,  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Metcalfe 

MUls 

MloabaU.  Ohio 

Mltchen.  Md.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  359 
Members  have  recorded  their ;  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorxim.i 

By  unanimous  consent,  furliher  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Aapln 
Blaggl 

BroyblU.  N.C. 
Biirke,  OaUf . 
Camp 
Carey,  NY. 
ChlahoUn 
Clark 
Conyera 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delluma 
Derlne 
Dlggs 
Plndley 
Foley 
Puqua 
Olbbona 
Oilman 
Gold  water 
Gray 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Waah. 
Hanna 


eiectfonic  dt 
[emb«rs  falle 

'      J 

Miirdhy.  N.T. 

Nels^a 

Petti* 

Podeil 

Held] 

Booney.  N.T. 

Roo4ry,  Pa. 

Ryam 

Skut4tz 

Smltli,  Iowa 

Steel^ 

Steeltnan 

Stubi>leaeM 

Stuckey 

Teagtie 

Thoripeon,  N.J. 

Udall 

Vancler  Jagt 

Veyaiy 

Wagaonner 

Wllsdn. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wym|ui 
Youi^,  Oa. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 
FRIDAY,  MAY  31.  1974,  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  13296.  HJi.  13595. 
AND  HJL  12427 

Mrs.  SX7LLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  imtll  midnight  tomorrow  night.  Fri- 
day, May  31,  1974.  to  file  reports  on  HJl. 
13296,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  programs  of 
the  Maritime  Administration;  HJl. 
13595,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  procurement  on  vessels,  aircraft  and 
Installations  for  the  Coast  Ouard  for 
fiscal  year  1975:  and  H.R.  12427,  the 
mariner  trade-in  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRI- 
DAY. MAY  31,  1974,  TO  FILE  FIE- 
PORT  ON  S.  2844,  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  have  until  midnight,  Friday, 
May  31.  1974,  to  file  a  report  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  2844,  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fimd  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  collection  of 
special  recreation  use  fees  at  additional 
campgrounds,  and  for  other  prrrposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  10265.  FROVIDINO  FOR 
AUDl'l'S  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  822  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  822 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  10265) 
to  provide  for  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
banks,  and  branches,  to  extend  section  14(b) 
of  the  F'edertd  Reserve  Act,  and  to  provide 
an  additional  $60,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  Federal  Reserve  bank  branch  buildings. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chatnnan  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 


dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
TlllnolB  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dkl  Clawsoh). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  822 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  10265.  a  bill 
providing  for  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  OfHce  at  least  once  every  3  fiscal 
years. 

HJl.  10265  provides  that  the  scope  of 
the  GAO  audit  would  be  all  Inclusive  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  but  that 
open  market  transactions  and  discount 
policies  determined  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  be  of  a  sensitive  nature 
would  not  be  reviewed  by  the  GAO  until 
a  year  after  their  occurrence,  the  audit 
would  not  Include  examination  reports 
of  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  transactions  conducted  on  be- 
half of  foreign  central  banks. 

H.R.  10265  also  renews,  imtil  June  30, 
1974.  the  past  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  directly  from 
the  Treasury  public  debt  obligations  up 
to  a  limit  of  $5  bUlion  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  This  authority  was  first 
granted  in  1942  but  expired  at  the  end  of 
October  1973. 

H.R.  10265  Increases  from  $60  million 
to  $140  million  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  may  spend 
for  the  building  of  branch  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  822  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  HJl.  10265. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  asl  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  rule 
and  this  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  auditing  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Such  legislation  would  break 
with  the  sound  tradition  of  insulating 
monetary  policy  from  short-run  politi- 
cal pressures.  It  is  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  country  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  sufficient  Inde- 
pendence In  monetary  policy  to  make 
decisions  based  on  long-term  economic 
considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  Arthur  Bums  is 
strongly  opposed  to  this  legislation.  Let 
me  quote  to  you  from  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  me  on  this  subject  recently: 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  con- 
tlnaes  to  be  one  of  unequivocal  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  We  believe  that  a  OAO 
audit  oversight  of  the  Board  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  Is  unnecessary  and  duplica- 
tive of  the  efforts  of  our  internal  auditors 
and  the  outside  accounting  firms  that  we  re- 
tain to  monitor  our  practices  and  proce- 
dures. More  Important,  we  believe  that  pro- 
gram audits  by  the  GAO  run  the  risk  of  im- 
pairing the  Independence  of  decision-mak- 
ing with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy.  We  are,  and  always  have  been,  pre- 
pared to  account  fully  to  the  Congress  for 
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our  actions.  In  whatever  manner  and  as  fre- 
quently as  the  Congress  may  wish.  The 
alternative  of  directing  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  to  enlist  the  services  of  unnamed 
individuals — with  or  without  preconcep- 
tions, with  or  without  the  necessary  back- 
ground, but  clearly  without  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  decision — to  make  pronounce- 
ments about  policies  that  the  responsible 
System  officials  have  8i)ent  sleepless  nights 
considering,  would  In  my  Judgment  be  bad 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion Is  bipartisan.  Every  living  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Democrat 
and  Republican  alike,  signed  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  on  October  18,  1973,  op- 
posing the  bill  as  drafted.  This  letter  was 
reprinted  In  the  Congrkssional  Record 
of  October  18.  1973.  on  page  34706.  Let 
me  quote  the  opening  two  paragraphs  of 
this  letter: 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  10266  relating  to  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If  HJl.  10266 
merely  prescribed  a  financial  audit,  we  would 
not  be  seriously  troubled.  But  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House  would  go  much  further, 
authorizing  GAO  to  evaluate  monetary  poli- 
cymaking. It  would  encroach  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  monetary  authorities,  weak- 
ening the  safeguards  Congress  has  estab- 
lished to  assure  objective  decisions  In  the 
critical   area  of  money  and  credit  policies. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  John  W.  Sny- 
der, Robert  B.  Anderson,  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
David  M.  Kennedy,  and  John  B.  Con- 
nally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Is  also  op- 
posed by  the  man  who  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj-  at  the  time  the  letter 
was  written,  George  Shultz,  and  the  man 
who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  Simon.  These  men  are  experi- 
enced in  the  intricacies  of  the  economic 
system.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  they  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  represent  a  step  backward. 
In  testimony  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  George  Mitchell, 
described  the  history  which  led  to  the 
present  policy.  I  quote  from  his  state- 
ment. 

Congress  created  the  GAO  in  1921 — eight 
years  after  passing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act — to  provide  the  legislative  branch  with 
audit  authority  over  the  receipt,  disburse- 
ment, and  application  of  public  funds.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, but  not  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  came  under  the  QAO's  scrutiny. 
During  this  time,  the  accounts  of  the  Board 
were  carefully  checked  by  GAO. 

In  1933,  however.  Congress  deliberately 
voted  to  remove  the  Board  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  GAO.  The  purpose,  as  described 
In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  was  to  "leave  to  the 
Board  the  determination  of  its  own  Internal 
management  policies."  This  action,  we  be- 
lieve, resulted  from  a  judgment  that  non- 
interference with  the  Internal  management 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  would  In  the  long 
run  provide  better  monetary  and  credit 
policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  did  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  from  1921  to  1933. 
Congress  In  1933  decided  that  this  was 
not  the  best  system.  To  change  now 
would  be  a  step  backward  to  a  proce- 


dure which  was  not  satisfactory  when  It 
was  tried  over  40  years  ago. 

Just  last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proposal 
similar  to  this  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  The  action  was  reported  the 
next  day  in  the  lead  story  in  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  under  the  headlines  "GAO 
Audit  of  Fed  Is  Rejected  by  Senate 
Banking."  The  audit  proposal  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  another  bill.  The 
article  quoted  Senator  McInttre  as  fol- 
lows on  the  subject:  "This  amendment 
would  be  Interpreted  as  very,  very  scary. 
It  would  be  a  very,  very  dangerous  thing 
to  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency contains  dissenting  views  signed 
by  13  members  opposing  section  1  of  the 
bill.  In  addition,  separate  views  were 
filed  by  one  other  member  in  opposition. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
rule.  The  House  should  not  be  wasting 
time  on  a  bill  as  poorly  conceived  as  this 
one.  Just  to  review  the  opposition  to  the 
legislation,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  acknowledges  that  it  could  not 
perform  a  full  policy  audit  without  hir- 
ing additional  personnel  with  sufficient 
expertise.  The  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee recently  rejected  an  amendment 
identical  to  this  bill.  The  Republican 
Policy  Committee  has  taken  a  stand 
against  the  bill.  Every  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican,  oppose  the  bill  as  presently 
drafted. 

Let  us  act  to  preserve  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  political  meddling,  and  vote 
"no"  on  the  rule. 

1 3^eld  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  , 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  the  con- 
tributions the  gentleman  has  made  while 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  have  observed  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  over  the  years. 
The  gentleman  has  worked  hard,  and 
fought  hard  for  his  viewpoint. 

However,  I  want  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  gentleman's  viewpoint 
today  In  saying  that  this  bill  has  little 
support,  and  that  we  should  vote  "no"  on 
the  rule. 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  by  the 
C?halrman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
Mr.  Bums.  I  have  attended  every  meet- 
ing, and  the  hearings,  and  must  con- 
clude that  this  audit  bill  is  necessary. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  H.R. 
10265  has  the  support  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion, the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  League  of  Insurance 
Savings  Associations,  and  the  n.S.  Sav- 
ings ti  Loan  League. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield  further,  that 


in  the  year  of  1974  we  should  be  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  Is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  above  criticism?  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  year  of  1974  that  the 
policymakers  are  saying  to  us  In  the  Con- 
gress, "Leave  us  alone;  we  know  what  is 
best." 

If  these  experts  knew  so  much  about 
these  problems  we  would  not  be  living  in 
the  highest  Infiatlon  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"aye"  on  the  rule,  so  that  we  can  debate 
this  bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  merits  of  this  legislation,  and  let 
us  not  vote  the  rule  down,  because  many, 
many  prominent  organizations  In  this 
country  are  asking  for  an  "aye"  vote  on 
the  rule. 

Mr.  DEL  CriiAWSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. However,  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  his  position.  Certainly  the  experts 
in  the  field,  those  who  have  woriied  in- 
ternally and  externally  In  the  Federal 
system,  have  come  up  very  strongly  In 
opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
cannot  stop  inflation.  They  did  not  make 
it.  Congress  can  take  its  share  of  the 
blame  and  more  by  its  improvident 
spending  legislation  for  the  inflation  that 
is  ripping  the  country  apart  these  days. 
Do  not  charge  that  up  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  exclusively. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  share  that  opin- 
ion. If  we  want  to  change  the  inflation- 
ary spiral,  it  had  better  be  done  not  Just 
by  monetary  policy  alone,  but  It  had 
better  be  done  by  fiscal  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress.  We  had  better 
change  our  views  and  do  something 
about  the  inflationary  spiral.  If  we  want 
to  stop  inflation,  fiscal  discipline  and 
restraint  on  Federal  spending  must  be 
paramount  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  in  urging 
defeat  of  this  rule.  I  might  point  out 
that  this  bill  has  been  kicking  around 
in  the  Rules  Committee  since  last  Octo- 
ber when  it  was  reportai  out  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  After 
taking  initial  testimony  on  this  bill  on 
October  24,  the  Rules  Committee  by  a 
voice  vote  decided  to  defer  further  ac- 
tion. We  took  more  testimony  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  Euid  again,  on  the  basis  of  that 
testimony,  we  decided  to  defer  action 
again.  I  should  point  out  at  that  meet- 
ing we  were  Informed  by  one  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  considerable  senti- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  C^ffrency  Committee  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  boards  and  come  up  with 
a  better  bill.  But  this  w£is  later  fiatly 
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denied  by  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
smd  Currency  Committee,  and  so,  on 
November  6,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
consider our  votes  to  defer,  and  a  sub- 
sequent motion  to  table  that  motion 
carried  on  a  9-to-5  rollcall  vote.  Finally 
on  February  5  of  this  year,  a  rule  was 
finally  granted  on  this  ver^  same  blU, 
and  that  Is  what  we  are  considering  to- 
day. , 

Uir.  Speaker,  I  do  not  llkei  to  make  it 
a  practice  of  opposing  rule$,  but  I  do 
think  our  committee  does  have  some 
responsibility  to  make  a  determination 
of  whether  a  particular  bi]l  has  been 
poorly  drawn  and  should  b«  sent  back 
to  committee  for  further  work,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  Instance  ^here  that 
clearly  applies.  This  is  Juslj  plain  bad 
legislation,  and  that  is  no(  a  narrow 
partisan  view  as  Is  evidenced  in  the  bi- 
partisan support  for,  in  effect,  knocking 
out  the  major  provision  of  the  bill.  Now 
some  may  argue  that  the  proper  way 
to  go  about  this  is  to  grant  the  rule,  have 
our  goieral  debate,  and  himdle  that 
matter  under  the  5-mlnute  rile.  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  in  this  instance,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  central 
provision  of  a  bill  is  so  poorly  drawn  and 
so  lacking  in  sound  Justification,  then 
we  ought  not  to  further  waste  the  time 
of  the  Members  of  this  bod;  with  gen- 
eral debate  and  amendments.  We  should 
instead  simply  defeat  the  njle  and  get 
on  with  the  other  important  business  at 
hand.  . 

The  central  provision  of  ^ils  bUl  to 
which  I  refer,  of  course,  L^  section  1, 
which,  among  other  things,  authorizes 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Offlcg  to  conduct 
what  in  effect  amounts  to  a  policy  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocird.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  bipartisan  group  of  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  members  who,  in  their 
minority  views  on  this  bill  assert  that 
such  a  policy  audit  of  the  Fed  would,  and 
I  quote,  "break  with  the  sound  tradition 
of  InsiUatlng  monetary  policy  from 
short-run  political  and  ecoi^omlc  pres- 
sures." This  view  Is  sharejl  by  such 
prominent  economists  In  thf  monetary 
field  as  Heller,  Ok\m,  McCr^ken,  and 
Saulnier,  and  again  it  should  be  noted 
this  is  a  bipartisan  group.     | 

As  further  argument  agal4st  this  bill 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  GAO  has  not 
requested  this  authority  and  it  would 
require  additional  staff  and  expense  to 
Implement,  "nie  Congress  presently  has 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  Information  from 
the  Fed,  and  furthermore.  tUere  are  no 
examples  of  mismanag«nent  at  the  Fed 
which  would  justify  this  wide-sweeping 
intrusion  by  GAO  into  the  Pfrd's  policy- 
making preserve.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  question  that  such  an  intrusion  will 
lead  to  a  lot  of  second-guessiiig  of  mone- 
tary policy,  discourage  the  free  exchange 
of  views  within  the  Fed's  pdlicymaking 
councils,  smd  could  result  in  diminish- 
ing public  confidence  in  the  I*ed's  ability 
to  mansige  monetary  policy  llor  no  good 
reason.  I 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
unwarranted,  unwise,  and  unreasonable, 
and  the  best  thbig  we  coul<^  do  in  my 
opinion  is  to  "undo"  it  at  thfe  outset  by 
defeating  this  rule.  I  urge  d^eat  of  the 
rule. 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Viewing  the  chronological  history  of 
this  legislation,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man tn  the  well  would  not  agree  with  me 
that  the  other  body  had  an  opportvmlty 
to  take  up  this  subject  matter  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  killed  this  legis- 
lation for  this  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  Just  provided  a  very 
important  argument,  why  we  should  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Hoiise  today  to  con- 
sider a  bin  that  is  not  going  to  get  final 
action  in  this  93d  Cangress,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  clear  sentiment,  I  think, 
within  the  Committee  on  Rules  indicat- 
ing that  this  was  not  good  legislation,  we 
have  that  further  very  important  fact. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BLACKBxnuf)  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
same. 

Mr.  BLACEZBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding  me  this  time  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

I  Just  want  to  very  briefly  repeat  the 
argiunents  so  very  soundly  made  by  the 
gentlonan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andxrsok)  . 
We  would  be  setting  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous precedent  if  we  begin  to  interject 
political  influences  into  the  monetary 
policy  in  this  country. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  Inflation  problem  and  there 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  monetary 
policy  last  year  contributed  to  Inflation. 

I  have  been  a  vocsd  critic  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  when  I  have  disagreed  with 
their  monetary  policy  and  I  make  no 
apologies  about  that,  but  that  is  our  sys- 
tem. However,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
dreadful  mistake  if  we  begin  to  subject 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  pos- 
sibility, in  fact  the  probability,  of  polit- 
ical influences  which  would  alter  their 
thinking  from  that  of  being  economists 
to  that  of  being  political  types  who  worry 
more  about  political  criticism  than  about 
the  long-term  effects  of  economic  policy 
on  the  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  noteible  too  that  yesterday 
the  stock  market  fell  some  19  points.  I 
have  noticed  a  similar  thing  happening 
quite  often  when  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  brings  bills  to  the  House 
floor.  I  suggest  if  we  want  to  restore  the 
stock  market,  give  strength  to  Wall 
Street,  and  let  our  coimtry  know  we  are 
back  on  an  even  keel  again,  that  we  vote 
down  this  rule  and  bring  tills  matter  to  a 
termination. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time  and  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Textis  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  my 
46th  year  in  the  House.  In  the  nearly 
half  century  I  have  served  through  de- 
pression and  inflation,  World  War,  cold 
war.  brush  fire  war,  tissasslnations,  riots 


in  the  cities  and  on  the  campiises,  and 
the  faith  and  trust  of  the  people  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
have  never  been  lower.  We  all  know  why. 
The  people  distrust  the  Executive  and 
the  so-called  Independent  agencies  be- 
cause secrecy  pervades  their  operations. 
Their  decisions  are  made  behind  locked 
doors  and  no  one  knows  what  goes  on 
there. 

People  have  lost  faith  in  the  Congress, 
because  far  too  often  we  have  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  call  to  account  those 
who  make  Government  policy.  Ttiis  bill 
gives  us  a  chance  to  buck  the  trend,  to 
change  things  in  a  small  but  significant 
way  by  providing  for  meaningful  General 
Accounting  Office  audits  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  has  never 
been  done  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Meaningful  GAO  audits  will 
end  secrecy  and  unaccountability  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  operations.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  bill  which  the  House  must 
vote  on  and  vote  up  or  down  today. 

This  bUl  must  have  a  rule  first.  I  ask 
the  MMnbers  to  vote  for  a  rule.  TTie  rule 
is  to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will.  Regardless  whether  one  Is 
for  the  bill  or  against  it,  he  should  not 
be  against  consideration.  Certainly  a  bill 
of  this  importance  should  be  considered 
by  the  House. 

If  we  are  against  secrecy  and  lack  of 
accountaUllty  in  Oovenmient  operations 
and  open  accoimtabillty  of  Government 
in  operations  far  removed  from  national 
security,  we  will  vote  for  the  bill  exactly 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

I  will  use  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
list  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  we  can 
expect  from  meaningful  GAO  audits  of 
the  I^ederal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve handles  a  startling  volume  of  trans- 
actions. In  1972,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  now  available,  the  Federal 
Reserve  handled  35  billion  pieces  of  pa- 
per worth  $24  trillion.  GAO  will  deter- 
mine whether  these  transactions  were 
authorized  by  law,  properly  controlled 
and  conducted  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Federal  Reserve  uses  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  to  buy 
interest-bearing  securities.  It  pays  for 
them  by  printing  currency  and  debiting 
with  the  flick  of  a  pen  commercial  bank 
accounts  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
paid  for  these  securities.  For  each  and 
every  dollar  of  these  securities  we  have 
incurred  an  equal  amount  of  cash  obli- 
gations In  the  form  of  legal  tender  and 
claims  that  are  convertible  into  legal 
tender  on  demand;  but  instead  of  retir- 
ing the  bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  after 
bussing  them  with  Government  money 
did  not  cancel  the  bonds,  but  left  them 
outstsmdlng,  and  they  are  in  the  port- 
folio of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  now. 

The  C:liairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stated  to  me  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  who  owns  the  bonds.  His  an- 
swer was  the  Federal  Reserve  owns  the 
bonds. 

Why  should  they  have  any  claim  for 
the  bonds?  They  did  not  put  one  penny 
of  money  Into  It.  Every  bit  of  it  was 
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Government  money,  niey  have  no  claim 
on  the  bonds. 

Now,  then,  if  we  do  not  change  that, 
we  will  not  only  be  out  the  $80  billion 
but  when  they  are  called,  when  they  are 
due,  we  could  be  out  $160  billion. 
Now,  that  is  a  whole  lot  of  money  and 
that  is  a  good  reason  why  tJils  audit 
should  be  conducted  to  flnd  out  how  that 
was  manipulated. 

Now,  that  $80  billlai,  let  me  show  this 
body  something  about  that  that  Is  mis- 
understood. The  people  are  continuing  to 
pay  interest  on  that  $80  billion,  because 
they  have  not  been  canceled.  They  are 
alive  and  kicking  in  the  portfolio  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  we  are  paying  inter- 
est on  those  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $5 
billion  a  year.  It  is  not  earned,  but  we 
are  paying  for  it  Just  the  same. 

GAO  audits  will  assure  that  Congress 
gets  the  Information  and  appraisals  it 
needs  to  carrj'  out  its  oversight  responsi- 
bilities for  Federal  Reserve  service, 
supervisory,  and  regulatory  operations. 
The  Fed  has  virtual  "life  and  death" 
regtilatory  powers  over  all  manner  of  pri- 
vate businesses — usually  small — includ- 
ing clearing  houses,  travel  and  insurance 
agencies,  brokers,  mutual  funds  and, 
through  its  management  of  the  payments 
mechanism,  nearly  all  depository  insti- 
tutions. It  is  able  to  give  privilege  and 
property  to  some  and  take  it  away  from 
others,  for  example,  by  changing  the  de- 
posit system  for  Treasury  payments.  How 
can  we  vest  an  agency  with  such  enor- 
mous powers  and  then  regard  its  deci- 
tiODS  as  sacrosanct;  off-limits  to  the 
GAO?  We  do  not  do  this  in  the  case  of 
any  other  regulatory  agency.  We  should 
not  do  It  In  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Inflation  is  our  No.  1  long-run  economic 
concern.  Everyone  knows  that  inflation 
is  fueled  by  money  and  credit.  How  many 
of  you  know  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
sharply  accelerated  credit  and  money 
supply  growth  in  recent  months,  and  to 
rates  far  above  what  the  economy  can 
absorb  without  Inflation  accelerating? 
Seasonally  adjusted  annual  growth  rates 
in  the  most  recent  3-month  period  are 
an  astonishing  10.2  percent  for  money 
supply  and  17.6  for  credit.  Judged  by  Its 
deeds  and  not  its  words,  the  Fed  has 
either  chosen  to  ignore  the  long-nm 
problem  of  inflation  in  recent  months  or 
decided  to  fight  it  by  fueling  It. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Fed 
can  be  so  foolish  as  to  fight  Infiation  by 
fueling  It.  Rather,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Fed  has  been  occupied  lately  by  other 
considerations,  narrow  short-run  consid- 
erations to  be  exact.  The  Fed  is  tradi- 
tionally concerned  with  smoothing  ups 
and  downs  in  the  cost  of  short-term  loans 
to  banks.  It  Is  because  of  the  Fed's  focus 
on  this  narrow  short-nm  ctmcem  that 
money  and  credit  supplies  have  grown  so 
rapidly  lately.  Can  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed newspaper  accounts  of  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank's  troubles  and  the 
Ped's  Etctions  in  this  matter  believe  other- 
wise? As  reported  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  May  23,  page  4: 

Franklin  National  Bank's  borrowings  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  have  reached 
about  $ia  blUlon. 
■  .  .  Franklin  has  had  to  borrow  from  the 


Fed  because  of  Its  difficulties  in  obtaining 
funds  from  normal  channels. 

Some  of  you  will  think:  Maybe  this  is 
not  true,  or  maybe,  that  It  is  worthwhile 
and  that  offsetting  actions  were  taken. 
But,  would  not  everyone  feel  more  con- 
fident about  the  long-term  management 
of  the  Nation's  money  and  credit  if  CJon- 
gress  could  evaluate  matters  such  as  this 
one  with  full  information,  not  just  what 
the  Fed  wants  us  to  see,  but  what  an 
adequate  truly  Independent  audit  would 
uncover? 

The  Fed  started  this  inflation  when  it 
raised  interest  rates.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  banks  raise  the  rates.  Banks  do  not 
do  it;  the  savings  and  loans  do  not  do  It; 
the  mutual  savings  banks  do  not  do  it; 
the  Federal  credit  Vmlons  do  not  do  it. 
The  Federal  Reserve  does  it.  It  is  the  only 
Institution  responsible.  It  does  it  when 
it  buys  $80  billion  of  bonds  and  pays 
our  money  for  them.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  and  when  they  do  that  and  put 
that  money  to  work  in  the  banks,  it  cre- 
ates inflation  and  high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  need  proof 
that  their  elected  representatives  will 
carry  out  their  economic  policy  oversight 
responsibilities,  including  monetary  pol- 
icy, thoroughly  and  Judiciously.  H.R. 
10265  provides  that  the  Congress, 
through  its  auditor,  the  GAO,  will  do 
exactly  that.  There  may  be  no  Water- 
gate mess  in  the  Federal  Reserve  but  peo- 
ple want  to  know  for  sure. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  a  right 
to  know.  No  Member  can  get  any  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Reserve.  I 
itnow,  because  I  spesik  from  experience. 
I  have  interrogated  them  for  over  40 
years;  I  know  how  much  they  will  give 
us  and  how  much  they  will  not.  They 
will  tell  a  Member  it  Is  a  secret,  they 
cannot  give  it  to  him.  They  never  have 
given  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  see  the  minutes 
of  the  Open  Market  Committee  in  time 
for  it  to  be  useful.  They  give  them  to  us 
after  5  years,  but  after  5  years  they  are 
no  good  to  tmybody. 

There  are,  however,  about  2,500  people 
who  know  exactly  what  the  Fed  Is  doing 
In  its  secret  sessions  behind  locked  doors. 
The  other  people  do  not  know  it.  They 
want  insiders  to  get  the  benefit  of  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  adopt- 
ing this  rule,  we  will  have  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  then  we  can  vote  on  it 
according  to  what  we  have  to  vote  on.  It 
will  call  attention  to  the  policies  that  are 
rulnhig  our  country  today:  high,  exces- 
sive, exorbitant,  usurious  interest  rates. 
Today,  a  person  who  buys  a  $20,000  home 
must  obligate  himself  to  pay  $40,000  in 
interest,  and  then  the  $20,000  on  the 
home.  He  must  pay  for  three  homes  In 
order  to  get  a  fee  simple  title  to  one 
home.  We  cannot  Justify  that.  That  is 
against  conscience.  Therefore,  a  vote 
against  this  bill  would  be  a  vote  against 
conscience. 

So  we  have  to  stop  these  bad  policies 
that  are  ruining  the  country,  causing 
poverty   and   unhappiness   everywhere. 


These  policies  stop  enactment  of  good 
programs. 

Now,  then,  if  the  Members  vote  for  the 
rule  and  for  the  bill,  it  would  stop  secrecy. 
We  do  not  want  secrecy  in  Government. 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  know  everything 
that  the  Federal  Reserve,  an  agency  of 
the  Government,  does? 

Of  course  we  are.  We  do  not  want 
secrecy  in  Govenunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  furthermore,  it  will  stop 
waste  and  extravagance.  Remember  this: 
There  are  20,000  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  their  salaries  have 
been  raised  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress up  to  $90,000  a  year. 

For  one  person  to  get  $90,000  a  year 
from  the  Federal  Reserve,  that  is  just 
going  too  far,  especially  when  Congress 
does  not  authorize  it. 

Take  the  building  down  here  which 
they  propose  to  honor  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam McCJhesney  Martin,  the  man  who 
did  so  much  damage  to  his  country  over 
a  period  of  time.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  that  building  costs.  It  was  not  con- 
structed according  to  GSA  standards. 
They  did  not  ask  for  bids.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  the  cost  is,  and  that  Is 
the  way  they  are  spending  our  money. 
Are  we  going  to  let  that  go  by  not  even 
having  an  audit  of  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill, 
we  will  have  no  audit.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  an  audit  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  in  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try; it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  £ind 
hanpiness  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  education  and  in  the  interest 
of  health  and  everything  that  goes  for 
happy,  prosperous,  healthy  hves.  I  ask 
the  Members  to  vote  for  this  ride  and 
then  hear  the  arguments  on  the  bill.  I 
hope  they  will  see  their  way  clear  to  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  want  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  description  of  the  "Business  Round- 
table"  as  carried  in  the  National  Journal 
of  April  27,  1974: 

The  Bttsiitess  Roundtablk — "Knowino 
Who's  Doing  What" 

The  suite  of  offices  Is  small :  an  outer  room 
for  the  receptionist  and  an  inner  room  for  the 
staff  (of  one) .  There  Is  nothing  pretentious 
about  the  appointments.  But  the  suite  houses 
what  could  become  the  most  potent  business 
interest  group  In  Washington,  DC:  The 
Business  Boundtable. 

Unlike  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers (NAM)  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  roundtable 
is  Selective  about  Its  membership.  Only  chair- 
men or  chief  executives  of  the  country's  big- 
gest companies  need  apply. 

The  roundtable  exists  as  a  vehicle  tor  these 
top  executives  to  get  involved  personally  in 
government  activities  which  could  affect  their 
businesses. 

The  roundtable's  method  of  c^>eratlng  is 
different  from  some  other  business  lobbies. 
It  picks  and  chooses  Its  Issues  and  its  Wash- 
ington representative.  John  Post.  q>end8 
most  of  bis  time  tracking  Issues  which  could 
be  Important  to  the  members. 

On  those  Issues  on  which  he  thinks  the 
roundtable  can  have  an  Impact.  Post  tries  to 
persuade  the  executives  themselves  to  travel 
to  Washington  to  make  their  case  directly  to 
the  policy  makers. 

But  Post  Is  careful  not  to  over-expose  ex- 
ecutives or  to  waste  their  clout  on  hopeless 
cases.  He  said  that  while  he  had  been  fol- 
lowing the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  line 
of  business  proposal,  he  does  not  think  the 
roundtable  will  take  a  direct  role  in  the  is- 
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sue,  particularly  no^  that  the  authority  to 
review  the  FTXJ's  draft  quesQlonnalre  has 
been  taken  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  vested  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  , 

"If  (Roy  L.)  Ash  (director  of  OMB)  had 
gotten  Involved  In  It,  we  might  have  had  one 
(executive)  try  to  talk  to  hl^n  about  It," 
Poet  said.  "But  I  wouldn't  h^ve  them  see 
Elmer  B.  Staats  (comptroller  general)  about 
it."  Roundtable  history:  Thei  roundtable, 
which  has  been  around  Washington  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  Is  an  outgrowth  of  two 
organizations,  the  Labor  Law  ;  Study  Com- 
mittee, formed  in  1965  throug|i  the  efforts 
of  Boger  M.  Blough,  former  chailrman  of  the 
board  of  VS.  Steel  Corp.,  and  tjie  Construc- 
tion Users  Antl-Inflatlon  Roundtable,  a  group 
of  about  180  companies  who  "btiy"  construc- 
tion, which  was  organized  In  t|ie  late  19608 
when  construction  prices  started  riaiag 
steeply. 

The  central  theme  of  the  roxi^dtable.  Poet 
said,  is  the  effort  of  chief  azecutlves  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  buslnefs  In  society. 
"The  concept,  as  explained  Ito  the  chief 
executives,"  Poet  said,  "Is  that  'You  have  to 
Icnow  more  about  Washington,  and  you  have 
to  get  Involved.'  " 

The  roundtable  now  has  abotit  150  mem- 
bers. Poet  said,  and  each  comt>any  pays  a 
separate  fee  based  on  a  formulai  which  takes 
Into  account  gross  revenues  an4  stockholder 
equity.  The  fees  range  from  $^500  to  $35,- 
000  annually. 

The  group  takes  few  posltloiis  as  a  body. 
Instead,  it  concentrates  on  bringing  the  right 
executive  to  the  right  place  ^t  the  right 
time. 

"We  want  to  be  low  key  and  Uelpftil,"  Post 
said.  "It's  a  matter  of  knowlngjwho's  doing 
what  and  only  getting  Involved  In  It  if  some 
help  is  needed."  ' 

Congreaalonal  staff  members  ^ho  have  had 
contact  with  Poet  say  he  Is  gooil  at  his  Job. 
"Poet  kept  In  closer  touch  on  wa^prlce  con- 
trols than  anybody  else  I  dealt)  with,"  said 
one  Senate  staff  member  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified.  "He  was  very  knowledgeable 
about  every  development  that  occurred.  If 
there  was  discussion  between  offices  on  a  new 
draft  of  a  bill,  he  knew  about  It," 

Poet  convinced  four  chief  ekecutlves  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking.  Hoxislng  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  was  drafting  controls  legisla- 
tion. He  also  arranged  for  the  tour  men  to 
meet  privately  with  the  subcomitilttee  chair- 
man'. Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnstoi\  Jr.,  D-La., 
to  make  their  case  directly.  I 

Convincing  management:  Po«t  admitted, 
when  asked  directly,  that  one  problem  he 
has  had  Is  convincing  chief  executives  of  even 
the  largest  companies  in  the  ooxmtry  that 
what  the  government  does  affeqts  their  op- 
erations. 

"Many  of  them  don't  realize !  they're  en- 
titled to  state  their  own  opinions,"  Post  said. 
"But  we're  getting  more  and  mijre  of  them 
to  come  and  testify." 

He  said  that  many  XJS.  business  executives 
tend  to  rely  on  the  NAM  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  carry  their  flght.  "3ut  If  the  oil 
companies  have  learned  anything,"  Post  said, 
"It's  that  they  can't  put  everythlhg  on  Prank 
N.  Dtard's  shoulders."  (Ikard  is  t^ie  president 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Instttute.) 

Finding  a  niche:  This  has  i^ade  round- 
table  relationships  wtth  the  clamber  and 
the  NAM  somewhat  uneasy.  Although  all 
three  worked  together  on  several  recent  Is- 
sues. Including  wage-price  controls,  officials 
as  the  chamber  and  the  NAM  expressed  some 
puzzlement  at  the  role  of  the  rotmdtable. 

Several  meetings  have  been  between  Post 
and  officials  of  the  other  two  gra(ups  to  work 
out  a  better  relationship.  ' 

One  NAM  official,  who  wotild  not  speak  for 
attribution,  said  he  also  had  be«n  told  that 
some  members  of  the  roundtabfe  were  not 
pleased  at  the  expanding  role  of  the  group. 
Registering:  This  expanded  rWe  has  In- 
evitably brought  more  public  intention  on 


the  roTindtable's  activities,  and  that  has 
forced  Post  to  change  one  aspect  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

For  example,  be  never  has  registered  as  a 
lobbyist,  and  when  NJR  asked  him  why,  he 
said.  "That's  a  question  I  kept  asking  my 
lawyer." 

Poet  salrt  his  lawyer  had  tried  to  convince 
him  that  he  did  not  engage  In  enough  "lob- 
bying" to  be  registered,  but  be  said  he  had 
asked  the  lawyer  to  file  the  papers  recently, 
"Just  so  the  question  doean't  keep  coming 
up." 

One  Senate  staff  member,  who  has  dealt 
with  Post,  said  that  while  the  roundtable 
works  like  most  other  business  lobbying 
groups,  "It  Is  easy  to  assume  that  they  speak 
for  business.  In  fact,  they  speak  only  for  big 
buslneaa." 

Policy  (3onunlttee:  According  to  ro\ind- 
table  stationery,  the  following  chief  execu- 
tives fonn  the  group's  Policy  Committee: 
John  D.  Harper  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica; Blough:  Fred  J.  Borch  of  General  Hec- 
trlce  Co.;  Bert  S.  Croes  of  3M  Co.;  John  D. 
deButts  of  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.;  Richard  C.  Oerstenberg  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp. 

Also,  Shearon  Harris  of  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Co.;  J.  B.  Jackson  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
Inc.;  J.  K.  Jamleson  of  Kxxon  Corp.;  Regl- 
nal  H.  Jones  of  General  Electric  Co.;  C.  B. 
McCoy  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.; 
David  Packard  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.;  J. 
Stanford  Smith  of  the  American  New8pi4>er 
Publishers  Association. 

Also,  Benjamin  F.  Blagglnl  of  Southern 
Pacific  Co.;  Donald  C.  Biimham  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.;  Henry  Ford  n  of  Ftord 
Motor  CO.;  Robert  S.  Hatfield  of  Continental 
Can  Co.;  Brooks  McCormack  of  International 
Harveeter  Co.;  John  O.  McLean  of  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.;  Louis  W.  Menk  of  Burlington 
and  Northern  Inc. 

Also.  Frank  R.  Milllken  of  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.;  Shermer  L.  Sibley  of  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.;  Donald  B.  Smiley  of  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Co.  Inc.;  Edgar  B.  Speer  of  XJ3. 
Steel  Corp.;  J.  B.  Swearingen  of  Amoco  Pro- 
duction Co.  (Standard  Oil  of  Indiana);  O. 
Pendleton  Thomas  of  B.  F.  Gpodrtch  Co.; 
O.  C.  TiUinghast  Jr..  of  Trans  World  Airlines 
Inc.;  Lynn  A.  Townsend  of  Chrysler  Corp. 

Also.  Maurice  J.  Wamock  of  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.:  Thomas  F.  Wlllers  of  Champion  In- 
ternational Corp.;  F.  Perry  Wilson  of  Union 
Carbide  Corp.;  J.  Robert  Wilson  of  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Natural  Gas  Co.;  T.  A.  WUson  of 
Boeing  Co.;  and  Arthur  M.  Wood  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co. 

Mr.  QROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Did  I  understand  the  figure  you  stated 
a  few  minutes  ago  was  $24  trillion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  $24  trillion  or  $25 
trillion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  substantial  part  of  that 
includes  check  clearings,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Your  checks  and  mine,  is 
that  not  right? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  all  the 
transactions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  the  checks  the 
gentleman  got  in  the  recent  election 
campaign? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  is  so  wrong  about  check  clear- 
ings to  the  extent  of  $24  trillion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  one  reason  for 
it.  The  gentleman  makes  a  good  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with 
check  clearings,  even  to  the  extent  of 
$24  trillion? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
so  long  as  they  are  cleared. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  cleared,  are  they 
not?  Did  the  gentleman  have  dlflQculty 
with  recent  campaign  checks  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  it  costs  to  clear  these  checks.  We 
will  find  out  if  we  have  an  audit  and 
learn  how  much  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  check  clearing.  We  will 
find  out  how  much  that  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  I  can  see  everything  wrong  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  much 
as  I  respect  Its  operation,  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  a  fine  office. 
They  are  honest,  they  are  truthful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree,  but  I  do  not  con- 
cede that  to  be  their  field.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  about  the  provision  on 
page  3  of  the  bill: 

The  Comptroller  General  is  authorized  to 
employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain  such 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audit  required 
by  subsection  (a)  at  such  rates  as  be  may 
determine,  without  regard  to  the  clvU  service 
and  classification  laws,  and  without  regard 
to  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1948. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  this 
is  going  to  cost? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  put 
in  every  law  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Comptroller  General.  There  Is  not 
one  word  used  in  that  provision  that  has 
not  been  put  in  other  laws. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this:  What  Is  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  provision? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  know,  but 
whatever  it  is  would  be  worth  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  what  it  will  cost? 

Is  the  gentlemsin  saying  it  makes  no 
difference  what  the  cost? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  would 
have  to  come  to  Congress  and  sisk  for  the 
funds.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  does 
not  provide  the  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  they  pay  the  people  or  anything 
else;  is  that  what  the  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh.  yes.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference. 

The  Congress  authorizes  and  appro- 
priates the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  committee 
that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Classifica- 
tion Act?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why 
the  committee  that  has  J'arisdlctlon  over 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  Classification 
Act  Is  Ignored?  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  committee  should  be  Interested? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WeU.  if  the  gentleman 
will  3^eld  further,  as  I  say,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  audits  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  has 
not  considered  any  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cqrnmlttee  that  ought  to  have  something 
t<rsay  about  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  audits  every  agency  except 
this  money  agency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  talking 
about  the  provision  the  committee  put 
In  this  bill  to  permit  the  hiring  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  employees  at  any 
pay  they  wish  to  give  them. 
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Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  say  that  they 
have  saved  $300  million  for  the  taxpayers 
last  yesur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  did  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
that  the  gentleman  had  better  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  imderstand  all  that,  but 
does  the  gentleman  understand  what  I 
am  asking  him?  I  am  asking  him  why  he 
put  this  unlimited  provision  in  the  bin? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  pro- 
vision is  in  every  bill  concerning  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  In 
every  bill  coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  It  ought  not  to 
be  in  any  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  say  there 
Is  nothing  irregular  about  this,  I  assure 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  point  out  by  his  questions 
whether  there  should  be  an  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Here  we  are  thinking 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  not 
audited,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  I  checked  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members,  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  total  cost  of  auditing  and  examin- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
$7,753,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield,  that  Is  the 
gentleman's  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
give  it  unlimited  authority  with  respect 
to  the  hiring  and  paying  of  personnel.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  do  this  for  any 
agency  of  government,  regardless  of  what 
they  are  auditing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  can  move  to 
strike  that  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly will.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
Invitation.  I  did  not  really  need  it,  and  I 
will  say  I  will  certainly  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  provision. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  question. 

The  question  is  whether  we  believe  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  all  the 
power  that  it  exerts  over  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  answerable 
to  the  public.  That  is  what  is  involved. 
What  is  involved  right  now  Is  whether 
or  not  we  want  the  House  to  vote  on  the 
bill  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  be  audited,  not  to  permit  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  rim  their  business 
for  them,  but,  rather,  to  permit  the  Gen- 
eral   Accounting    Office    to    find    out 


whether  that  business  is  being  run  ac- 
cording to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  to 
report  to  Congress. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  high-sounding 
talk  about  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  completely 
independent. 

Independent  of  what?  Independent  of 
the  public'  Independent  of  Congress  and 
of  congressional  intent?  A  law  unto 
Itself? 

That  in  effect  is  what  we  have  allowed 
it  to  become. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bums  is  a  well- 
meaning  man.  Mr.  Bums,  however,  has 
been  leading  this  country  down  the  path 
of  the  most  discredited  economic  theories 
Imaginable  for  the  last  several  years,  and 
the  results,  as  all  of  us  know,  have  been 
well  nigh  disastrous. 

Mr.  Bums  believes  that  the  way  to 
fight  infiation  is  to  continue  to  raise  in- 
terest rates.  It  has  not  worked.  Mani- 
festly, it  has  increased  inflation.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  kept  people  from  going 
into  debt.  All  it  has  done  is  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  anybody  ever  to 
get  out  of  debt. 

Because  of  the  policies  fostered  by  Mr. 
Bums  and  his  associatea  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  today  a  young  couple 
wanting  to  buy  a  $25,000  house — and 
that  is  not  a  mansion  on  today's  mar- 
ket— must  agree  to  pay  approximately 
$75,000,  three  times  the  value  of  the 
property,  If  they  are  ever  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage. 

Are  you  going  to  say  Congress  does  not 
have  anything  to  say  about  that?  Shall 
we  lie  here  supinely  and  acquiesce  in  the 
policies  made  by  a  group  who  have  set 
themselves  up  as  being  so  sacrosanct 
that  they  will  not  even  answer  our  ques- 
tions or  submit  to  an  audit  or  tell  the 
Congress  how  they  have  gone  about  ar- 
riving at  these  policies? 

Is  there  another  Independent  agency 
of  the  Government  so  protected  from 
the  Congress?  Not  one. 

Would  we  put  the  largest  drug  manu- 
facturers in  charge  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  then  say  that 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  ask  them 
questions  about  how  they  arrive  at  their 
policies?  Certainly  not. 

Would  we  put  the  largest  oil  compan- 
ies In  charge  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission smd  then  say  that  the  Congress 
has  no  right  to  inquire  because  that  is 
an  independent  agency?  Of  course  we 
would  not. 

Would  we  think  of  putting  the  largest 
transportation  companies  absolutely  in 
charge  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  then  say  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  ask  any  questions  because 
that  is  an  Independent  agaicy?  Certain- 
ly we  would  not. 

Yet  not  one  of  those  agencies  exercises 
one  scintilla  of  the  degree  of  control  over 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
amount  of  money  being  paid  out  by  al- 
most every  family  in  the  United  States 
in  excessive  interest  rates  as  is  exercised 
by  this  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  the  Congress 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 
Is  Congress  going  to  He  down  and  plsiy 
dead?  Are  we  going  to  hide  behind  this 
mask  of  independence  on  the  part  of  that 
agency  and  permit  them  to  continue  to 
accelerate  Interest  rates  without  any  re- 


view, without  any  control,  and  without 
any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  know  why 
and  how  they  have  come  to  that  policy? 
That  is  what  you  do  if  you  vote  down 
this  rule  and  that  is  what  you  do  if  you 
vote  down  this  bill.  You  enthrone  and 
sanctify  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a 
holy  of  holies  in  a  position  occupied  by 
no  other  agency  of  this  Government. 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  a  com- 
ment made  by  Leon  Keyserling,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  for  the  late  President  Truman. 
He  said  that  if  you  raise  the  price  of  arti- 
chokes, that  is  less  inflationary  than  if 
you  raise  the  price  of  steel,  because  steel 
Is  used  In  the  production  of  more  end 
commodities  than  artichokes.  Then  he 
asked  what  commodity  is  used  more  than 
steel  or  any  other  commodity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  end  products.  He  answered  his 
own  question.  Borrowed  money.  Raising 
interest  rates  adds  an  extra  layer  of  cost 
at  every  level  of  the  economy. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  remember  that 
5  years  ago  the  prime  rate  was  about  5.5 
percent  and  the  rate  of  inflation  was 
about  5.5  percent  annually.  Today  the 
prime  rate  is  11.75  percent,  the  highest  in 
history,  and  the  annual  rate  of  inflation 
is  11.5  percent.  Does  that  not  suggest 
some  causal  effect  to  you? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  asking 
a  question? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  in  all  this?  Congress 
spends  money  it  does  not  have  for  things 
it  could  postpone  to  a  better  day.  Blame 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  all  you  want, 
but  I  suggest  you  get  a  mirror  and  take 
a  look. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  All  right.  The  gentle- 
man preaches  a  good  sermon  on  a  pretty 
good  text,  and  that  Is  a  good  thing  to 
talk  about  on  another  occasion.  Con- 
gress is  partly  to  blame.  Debt  is  infla- 
tionary. Both  public  debt  and  private 
debt  are  inflationary. 

It  is  not  Just  the  money  in  our  pockets 
that  is  today  bidding  up  the  price  of 
goods,  but  money  we  do  not  yet  have.  We 
are  spending  next  month's  and  next 
year's  income.  We  do  it  in  this  Congress 
when  we  vote  deficit  budgets.  But  we  are 
also  permitting  the  American  people  to 
get  so  deeply  into  debt  in  their  private 
lives  that  they  are  living  on  a  credit  card 
binge  Just  as  the  Government  is.  Private 
debt  has  escalated  to  10  times  the  figure 
of  20  years  ago.  It  is  $150  billion  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  all  Americans  are 
paying  today  In  interest  rates  on  pubhc 
£md  private  debts  of  all  kinds.  This  year 
they  are  going  to  shell  out  $53  billion  in 
interest — this  year.  You  say  the  Congress 
has  no  rightful  concern  over  that? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  point  that  the 
gentleman  seems  to  be  making  Is  that 
Congress  should  exercise  control  over 
monetary  policy  as  well  as  fiscal  policy. 

The  question  was  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  and  his  point  is  a  good 
one.  Does  the  gentleman  in  the  well  feel 
that  we  have  done  such  a  splendid  Job 
on  fiscal  policy  generally  that  he  would 
like  to  magnify  the  Influence  of  our  wis- 
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dom  by  putting  us  In  cont  rol  of  the 
□aonetary  policy  as  well? 

Mr.  Wright.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
CoDffress  of  the  United  Stcites  truly 
represent  the  American  public^  and  when 
we  have  sat  Idly  by  and  permitted  in- 
terest rates  to  rise,  the  prime  rate,  from 
5.5  percent  to  11.5  percentr-we  have 
been.  It  seems  to  me,  derelict  lli  our  duty. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  tlnte  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  j 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  ij  yield  two 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  answer  the 
question  that  has  been  asked,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  If  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  have  to  day  Is  that 
the  Congress  cannot  escape  responsi- 
bility. We  have  sat  by  here  and  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  add  layer  after 
layer  of  extra  costs  on  the  ba«ks  of  the 
American  public.  Yes,  we  have  ^one  some 
of  this  ourselves,  but  we  cert^nly  have 
not  doubled  the  national  debt  ki  5  years, 
as  the  Fed  has  permitted  the  interest  rate 
to  double  In  so  short  a  time,]  and  just 
because  we  have  not  done  oni  Job  well 
Is  no  reason  why  we  ought  toTacqulesce 
and  totally  abandon  our  respohsibilities 
to  another  group  that  has  done  such  an 
abysmal  job. 

Because  of  these  Increase* — and  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  listen  to 
this — because  of  these  increasfcs  in  the 
interest  rates  brought  about  bi  the  last 
5  years  under  the  direction  oFthe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  paying  today  in  extra  Ibterest — 
extra  Interest  over  and  aboveiwhat  it 
would  have  paid  on  the  same  level  of  debt 
5  years  ago — $24.4  billion  this  sear. 

This  Is  a  heavy,  hidden  hand  in  the 
pockets  of  every  American.  It  Is  adding 
to  the  fires  of  inflation.  It  Is  like  pouring 
gasoline  on  a  flame  when  you  raise  the 
interest  rates  and  sanctimoniously  say 
you  are  fighting  inflation. 

If  we  sit  by  and  take  the  position  that 
this  is  just  no  cause  for  concern  of  the 
Congress,  as  we  would  if  we  vote  down 
this  rule,  then  we  have  no  reason  nor 
right.  It  seems  to  me,  to  go  baqk  to  dtlr 
people  and  say  that  we  have  doiie  every- 
thing we  can  to  flght  Inflation.  T 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  tha  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  1 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  because 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  Is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  Members  of  the 
House.  Part  of  the  argument  made  by 
the  gentleman  was  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  know,  and  I  folly  aetee  with 
the  gentleman.  j 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON.  But  how 
many  questions  has  the  gettleman 
asked  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Boird  that 
have  not  been  answered?  What  ftoes  the 
gentleman  want  to  know,  and  what  is  It 
that  the  gentleman  wants  to  knlow  that 
he  will  flnd  out  through  this  particular 
bill?  ^ 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 

permit  me  to  answer 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  most  grossly  unfair  argu- 
ment that  could  be  made  against  any 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  asked  for  infor- 
mation by  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
a  total  of  eight  or  nine  times  last  year, 
and  I  think  that  he  got  the  Information. 
If  there  is  anything  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know,  just  ask. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  Inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dkkwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Texas,  Mr.  Pat- 
man  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  suggest  to  them 
that  I  have  yet  to  hear  whether  we  are 
to  adopt  the  rule  Itself,  or  whether  we 
later  adopt  the  bill.  My  view  Is  that  there 
Is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  helps  reduce 
Interest  rates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  Issue  remains,  because  the  greater 
part  of  the  fxinds  obtained  in  the  mort- 
gage market  come  from  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  policies. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, one  of  the  reasons  we  have  had 
such  turmoil  on  the  rule  and  will  have 
on  the  bill  itself.  Is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency over  a  long  period  of  years  has  had 
a  total  fued  with  the  banking  communi- 
ty, and  because  of  the  vendetta  the  gen- 
tleman carries  on  against  them,  I  must 
wonder  what  the  purpose  and  the  Impact 
of  this  bin  really  Is. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
the  rule,  and  later  on  adopt  the  bill,  and 
then  think  that  in  this  way  we  are  going 
to  drive  down  the  Interest  rates.  The  only 
way  we  will  drive  down  the  Interest 
rates  Is  to  have  more  money  available.  If 
we  have  enough  money  available  then 
the  interest  rates  go  down.  If  there  Is  a 
tight  money  market,  the  interest  rates 
go  up. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  is  going  to  have  any  direct  effect 
on  present  high  Interest  rates  unless  we 
In  the  Congress  cut  and  balance  the 
budget.  In  fact,  start  to  retire  the  na- 
tional debt,  get  the  Government  out  of 
making  direct  contributlonB  to  Inflation, 
and  then  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  money  market  will  bring  down  the 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  Is  correct 
when  he  says  that  the  mere  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  bring  down  Interest 
rates,  but  imtll  we  can  know  the  method- 


ology by  which  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  followed  this 
credited  theory  of  deliberately  raising 
Interest  rates  in  an  unavailing  effort  to 
halt  inflation,  then  we  are  ill- equipped 
to  combat  it. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
suggest  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
know  or  no  Interest  In  knowing  how  these 
things  come  about  and  what  these  people 
decide  and  what  they  do.  The  gentle- 
man Is  not  saying  that  we  should  just  let 
them  do  that ;  put  blinders  on  our  eyes, 
and  try  to  blame  them  Instead  of  assum- 
ing our  responsibility;  Is  he? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No,  but  I  woiUd 
suggest  that  perhaps  since  the  other  body 
has  to  confirm  these  men  when  they  are 
appointed  to  the  Board,  that  a  more  di- 
rect cure  might  be  if  we  could  pass  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  that 
the  House  also  vote  on  the  confirmation 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEI,  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  read  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  just  one  statement  In  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  dated  May  22. 
1974: 

We  are,  and  always  have  been,  prepared  to 
account  fully  to  the  Congress  for  our  actions. 
In  whatever  manner  and  as  frequently  as  the 
Congress  may  wish. 


Mr.   MYERS.   Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jaelding. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  left  me  confused  somewhat.  He 
mad*  a  very  articulate  speech,  and  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  he  said,  but  his 
opening  statement  was  this :  This  Is  a  bill 
to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
countable to  GAO  on  how  it  spends  Its 
funds  and  nothing  else;  but  then  in 
the  thrust  of  his  su-gvunent.  he  went  much 
further  than  that.  He  started  injecting 
that  Congress  should  tell  the  Federal  Re- 
serve how  to  run  money  policies. 

I  would  agree  with  him  on  the  ac- 
coimtability  of  funds,  but  when  he  starts 
injecting  the  track  record  of  this  Con- 
gress against  the  professionals,  I  do  not 
think  he  can  really  hold  up  on  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  might 
take  that  same  position  and  say.  Let  the 
professionals  run  the  ICC.  Let  the  rail- 
roads nm  It. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  If  the  professionals  had  run  the 
railroads,  they  would  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion they  are  in  today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  might  as  well  let 
the  big  oil  companies  nm  the  TPC.  They 
are  the  pros;  they  are  the  professionals 
Mr.  MYERS.  But  this  Congress  did  not 
appoint  the  railroad  people  who  are  run- 
ning the  Penn-Central  and  some  of  the 
other  defunct  and  bankrupt  railroads. 
The  Congress  did  not  appoint  those  di- 
rectors, but  the  Congress,  or  the  other 
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body,  has  some  control  over  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo£U'd. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  jjolnt  is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sup- 
posedly Is  an  independent  agency  that 
governs  their  operations,  and  we  would 
not  want  to  put  the  Penn-Central  in 
charge  of  the  ICC  and  then  say  Congress 
has  no  right  to  know  siny thing  about  it; 
the  ICC  is  audited  by  the  GAO. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  tWnk  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  making  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Congress  what  it  is  doing.  But.  again, 
back  to  the  track  record,  can  the  gentle- 
man say  for  a  moment  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  responsible  entirely  for 
the  high  Interest  rates— and  that  la  the 
Implication  he  left  with  his  statement — 
any  more  than  is  this  Congress  by  each 
year  appropriating  and  mandating  the 
Executive  to  spend  more  and  more 
money?  How  can  the  gentleman  say  what 
caused  It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman,  as  one  who  has  Inter- 
rogated the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
Its  agents  for  46  years,  that  Is  absolutely 
untrue. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  was  a  country  banker. 
I  was  not  a  blg-clty  banker.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  high  finances,  but  I  do  know 
something  about  coimtry  banking.  I  will 
be  quite  honest  with  the  chairman.  I 
have  read  "the  chairman's  statements 
about  banking,  and  I  cannot  have  much 
agreement  with  them.  I  would  hate  to 
run  a  bank  the  way  this  committee  has 
run  the  finances  of  this  country. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  think 
there  is  a  pohit  to  be  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  knows 
how  many  ping  pong  balls  are  owned  by 
one  Reserve  bank. 

Is  that  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more  we  can  get 
Into  detail  about  what  we  want  to  know 
about  an  organization  than  to  know  how 
many  ping  pong  baUs  they  bought. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
time.  I  would  like  to  say  one  last  thing. 

If  the  only  intent  of  this  bill  was  to 
flnd  out  how  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
spends  money,  I  think  many  of  us  would 
support  it,  but  by  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  today  It  has  been  made 
clear  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  Interject  Congress  Into  the  policies  of 
the  Board,  and  this  we  must  oppose. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  290,  nays  85,  not  voting  58. 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  386] 
TEAS — 290 


Abdnor 

Abzi^g 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Badlllo 

B&falls 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

BioofcB 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buciianan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fia. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oederbei* 

Cbappell 

Chl&holm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUler 
C<Hllns.  ni. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Oanlel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

t>omlnlak  V. 
Danlelson 
Ileiaaey 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlngdl 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
DulEkl 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Oallf. 
EUberg 
Bsch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Pish 
FHood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Pord 

Fountain 
Praser 
Prey 

Proehllch 
P^ilton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 


Glnn 
Oonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Oreg, 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hog  an 
Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Lagomapslno 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  lA. 

Long,  Md 

Lott 

Luken 

McCormadc 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathls,Oa. 

Matsunags 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

ueicher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvln^y 

Mllford 

MUler 

Mills 

MlnUh 

Mink 

Mlt<'helI,Md. 

MltchoU,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

CalU. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlok 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rtegle 

Rlualdo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

RouGoelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

RuptM 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar banes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence  . 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thornton 
Tleman 
To  well,  N«v. 
Trailer 
Treen 
TTllman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurrt 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung,  Pla. 
Young,  m. , 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Anderson.  Bl. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Baker 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byron 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 


NAYS— as 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flndley 

Porsythe 

Prellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Gettys 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hlllls 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Pa. 

King 

Latta 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McBvren 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 


Michel 

O'Brien 

Passman 

Peyser 

PUce 

Prltchard 

Qulllen 

ReUsback 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebellua 

Shipley 

Shuster 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Walsh 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  s.C. 
Zion 


NOT  VOTING — 68 


Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Asp  In 
Bl&ggl 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  OatEa 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Fisher 
Foley 
Gibbons 
GUman 
Goldwater 
Gray 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 


Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ketchum 

Kxiykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Litton 

Mccioskey 

McSpadden 

Manic.  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Pettis 


Podell 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steele 

Steel  man 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Thone 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Young.  Qa. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hln- 
Bbsw. 

Mr.   Moorhead   of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
BroyhlU  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Hutchlnaon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Helstoekl. 

Mr.  Murphy  ofjie^  York  with  Mr.  McCloe- 
key. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  auykendaU. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mn.  Hansen  tA  Wash- 
ington. ^ 

Mr.  Yoiuig  of  Georgia/with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Kyroe  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  wtth  Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  !Pettls. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wllfc  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Udall   with  Mr.   Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  McSpadrfen  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  LlUflto  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas.    /^ 

Mr.  Hbllfleld  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Flshar  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  IMay  29  on 
rollcall  250  I  voted  'yea."  It  Was  Incor- 
rectly reported  as  "nay."  I  wi^i  the  R«C' 
ORs  to  show. 


wl^ 


PROVIDINO  POR  CXDNSIEERATION 
OF  HJl.  13678.  AMENDttNQ  NA- 
TIONAL  LABOR   RELATIONS   ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1151  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RB.llftl 
Reaolved,  Ttxat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  It  ahaU  be  in  order  to  move  ttiat 
the  HouM  reeolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13078)  to  amend  the  National  Iiabor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  extend  Its  ooverage  and  protec- 
tion to  employeee  of  nonprofit  hcepltals,  and 
for  other  purpoaea.  After  general  debate, 
which  ahau  be  nonflned  to  ttie  blB  and  ■>«»n 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  h^ur.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
tnan  and  ranting  minority  memper  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Ijtixx,  the  bUl 
BhaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  ooncloalon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Oommlttee  ahaU  riae  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  Houae  with  auch  amendmeiita  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  pretloua  ques- 
tion BhaU  be  considered  aa  ordeyed  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thoeto  to  flaal  paaaage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  HJl. 
13678.  the  Committee  on  Sdu(«ition  and 
Labor  Bhall  l)e  discharged  from  Itie  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3203.  and  It  ahall 
then  be  in  order  to  oonsider  the  aald  Senate 
bUl    In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Peppkb)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour.  j 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker.  %  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  fMr.  Quillen)  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1151 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  HJR.  13678.  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  coverage  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

House  Resolution  1151  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  H.R.  13678,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  S.  3203.  and  it  ahall  then 
be  in  order  to  consider  S.  32ll3  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.         I 

H.R.  13678  provides  that  the  require- 
ment for  noUce  of  termination  <>r  expira- 
tion of  a  contract  will  be  90  <ays.  and 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service — FMCS — must  be  given  60  days' 
notice.  The  health  care  institution  and 
labor  organization  wlU  be  required  to 
participate  in  mediation  at  the  direction 
of  the  FMCS. 

H.R.  13678  also  provides  thatj  a  health 
care  institution  must  be  given  ,a  10-day 
notice  by  a  labor  organization  before  euiy 
picketing  or  strike  can  take  place.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be- 
lieves this  requirement  will  prstect  the 


public  Interest  by  insuring  the  continuity 
of  health  care  in  the  institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1151  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H.R.  13678. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1151 
provides  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13678,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  coverage  of  nonprofit  hospitals 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
The  rule  is  completely  open,  and  there 
are  no  waivers  of  points  of  order.  Upon 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  in  the  House. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  governs  collective  bargaining  re- 
lationships of  millions  of  workers  spe- 
cifically exempts  private  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. This  bill  repeals  that  exemption. 

This  bill  also  adds  a  definition  of 
health  care  institutions  to  include  any 
hospital,  convalescent  hospital,  health 
maintenance  organization,  health  clinic, 
nursing  home,  extended  care  facility,  or 
other  Institution  devoted  to  the  care  of 
sick,  infirm,  or  aged  persons. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  adds  several  spe- 
cial provisions  designed  to  facilitate  col- 
lective bargaining  settlements  and  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  any  strike  or 
picketing  involving  a  health  care  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule 
and  the  bUl  but  will  support  the  earlier 
form  and  one  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  AUDITS  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reeolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  10265)  to  pro-v-ide  for  an 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  banks,  and 
branches,  to  extend  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  to  provide  an 
additional  $60,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  branch 
buildings. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

iM  THx  coicicnm  or  tbs  wrolb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H H.  10265) ,  with 
Mr.  GiAZHO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Patmak, 
will  be  i-ecognlzed  for  30  minutes,  and 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Wn,- 
UAK  Stakton)  win  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  weis  one  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  committee  that  did 
not  carry.  The  bill  was  voted  out  by  a 
vote  of  21  to  9.  I  heard  one  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  state  that  two  or 
three  efforts  were  made  to  get  a  rule  and 
esujh  time  it  was  voted  down.  But  the  last 
time,  which  was  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  we  had  another  hearing  on  it  in 
Rules  and  when  it  came  to  vote,  it  wound 
up  with  approval  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

If  I  am  wrong  about  that,  I  wish  that 
some  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
would  speak  up. 

It  was  my  information  that  It  was  a 
unanimous  vote.  So  I  think  that  cured 
the  other  votes  in  those  cases  where  it 
was  voted  down  by  a  9  to  5  vote. 

Mr.  C^halrman,  the  fact  is  that  the  op- 
position to  this  bill  is  not  here  In  Wash- 
ington among  the  Representatives  of  the 
people,  those  Representatives  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  and  who  are  sent 
here  to  do  for  their  constituents  what 
their  constituents  would  do  for  them- 
selves if  they  were  permitted  to  come 
here  and  engage  in  debate  and  vote  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  other  words,  yote 
their  conscience. 

The  opposition  te  this  bill  comes  from 
the  big  interests  on  Wall  Street  and  in 
other  places.  We  have  had  more  trouble 
from  the  few  acres  of  land  comprising 
Wall  Street,  since  this  Government  was 
established,  than  we  have  had  from  any 
other  similar  land  area  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

You  would  think  they  would  have  so 
many  more  important  things  to  do  that 
they  would  not  think  about  a  little  audit 
bill  down  here  that  just  required  the 
Federal  Reserve,  which  has  charge  of  our 
money,  to  submit  to  an  audit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  claims  that  they 
are  doing  a  perfect  Job  of  auditing.  They 
have  what  is  called  an  in-house  audit. 
Some  people  call  it  a  self-audit.  They 
audit  themselves,  and  they  think  that  is 
all  right.  Now,  in  a  representative  de- 
mocracy where  the  people  have  repre- 
sentatives here  to  represent  them  and 
who  should  know  the  facts,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  can  very  truthfully  and 
honestly — and  I  do  not  doubt  the  ve- 
racity or  the  honesty  of  people  who  take 
a  different  view,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  vote  against  Just  letting  the 
facts  be  known. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield  now. 
If  this  in-house  audit  is  as  good  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  claims  it  is.  why  are 
they  not  in  here  shouting,  "For  goodness 
sakes,  pass  this  audit.  We  want  to  prove 
we  have  done  a  good  job  auditing."  But 
Instead  of  that  they  are  trying  to  hide  it 
What  have  they  to  hide?  If  they  do  not 
have  anything  to  hide,  why  are  they  not 
for  the  audit? 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  fell  into 
my  hands  not  too  long  ago.  I  do  not  know 
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these  names.  Many  of  you  know  them, 
but  I  do  not. 

It  says  Mr.  John  Lee  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  had  a  call.  He  had  a  call 
from  Gabriel  Hague  of  the  Manufac- 
turers Hanover  Trust.  Mr.  Hague  had  a 
call  from  Arthur  Bums.  He  had  a  call 
from  Arthur  Bums  from  the  Federal  Re- 
Ber^  Board.  Mr.  Bums  asked  Mr.  Hague 
If  he  could  muster  some  support  in  New 
York  to  help  kill  a  bill  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Patmak  that  would  require  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  More 
specifically.  Mr.  Bums  called  our  atten- 
tion that  there  is  £ui  amendment  to  Mr. 
Patman's  bill  known  as  the  Ashley-Stan- 
ton amendment.  This  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable; it  is  acceptable  to  the  Fed  and 
the  Fed  would  like  us  to  assist  in  any 
way  we  can  to  get  the  New  York  delega- 
tion in  the  House  to  vote  for  the  Ashley- 
Stanton  amendment. 

Imagine.  The  people  who  are  going  to 
be  investigated  and  audited  are  trying 
to  get  the  law  passed  that  would  require 
the  audit.  Of  course,  there  is  this  old 
rule  about  when  a  person  is  going  to  have 
an  operation  i)erformed  on  hirrr  the  per- 
son who  wields  the  knife  should  want 
the  patient  to  live.  In  this  case  I  doubt 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  wants 
this  audit  to  take  place.  TTiey  are 
against  It.  But  they  are  using  devious 
ways  to  muster  their  support. 

Let  us  see  another  instrument  that 
we  happen  to  have.  It  is  from  George  T. 
Wallace  of  the  Irving  Trust  Co.,  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  It  says  the  work  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  monetary  and 
economic  policies  of  America  and,  of 
course,  to  American  business.  Tradition- 
ally it  has  been  Insulated  from  short-run 
political  and  economic  pressures.  Now  an 
attempt  Is  being  made  to  change  this. 
On  September  13,  1973,  Representative 
Patmaw  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10265.  the 
bill  before  us  here,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  he  is  chairman.  It 
was  reported  with  amendments  on  Oc- 
tober 12,  1973,  over  the  vigorous  protests 
^t  some  members  of  both  parties.  The 
vote  was  21  to  8.  It  was  voted  In  the 
committee,  and  21  members  were  for  the 
bill. 

So  that  statement,  of  course,  is  a  lit- 
tle bit  strange  coming  from  probably  a 
prejudiced  person  who  does  not  want 
the  patient  to  live. 

After  that  it  shows  the  names  of  30 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  sent  this 
statement.  I  will  not  mention  their 
names  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  actually  received  It  or  not. 

These  are  Mr.  Harper's  views.  Any  of 
you  who  know  about  the  Business  Round- 
table  know  that  it  is  the  largest,  most 
elite  and  the  wealthiest  organization  to 
look  after  big  interests  In  New  York 
City.  It  is  less  than  2  years  old.  and  they 
have  150  members.  Do  you  know  how 
much  the  dues  «tfe?  They  run  from  $2,- 
500  to  $35,000  a  year.  They  are  bound 
to  be  rich. 

You  know  that  they  do  not  want  this 
audit  bill  to  live,  of  course  they  do  not. 
And  they  even  sent  out  copies — ^they  do 
not  send  it  to  you,  but  I  received  it,  and 


it  is  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
to  their  Congressmen,  and  it  starts  off: 

Dear  Mr. : 

The  Patman-sponsored  bill  (HJl.  10268) 
to  provide  for  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Ita  banks  and  branches.  In- 
cluding monetary  policy  declalons.  should 
be  opposed  as  seriously  interfering  with  the 
work  of  the  Board  and  eroding  ite  inde- 
pendence. 

I  wIU  not  read  all  of  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday  at  page  16813.  All 
of  these  statements  are  in  the  Record, 
and  you  may  read  them.  Of  course,  they 
will  be  in  there  in  tomorrow's  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  one  that  is  to  be  put 
out  today. 

Now,  here  are  the  fattest  fat  cats,  I 
guess,  in  the  land.  They  do  not  represent 
the  little  people.  They  say  they  do  not. 
They  just  represent  the  big  people  and 
the  wealthy  people,  the  rich  people,  the 
Penn-Central  people,  people  like  those 
who  broke  the  Penn-Central  Railroad, 
and  they  are  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
poor,  they  do  not  say  a  word  about  the 
poor  people  in  here,  and  they  do  not  say 
a  word  about  the  health  measures  that 
we  need  to  pass.  They  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  housing  problems.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  given  notice 
that  they  are  not  going  to  help  housing. 
The  Members  heard  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  Mr.  Jim  Wright,  said 
about  how  hard  it  is  for  the  people  to  get 
housing  money,  and  how  hard  it  is  on  the 
people  generally.  And  we  know  that  we 
often  talk  about  environmental  quality 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  order 
to  have  environmental  quality  the  first 
thing  it  requires  is  a  good,  safe,  sanitary 
home  for  a  fsunlly  in  which  to  rear  and 
educate  and  train  their  children.  People 
cannot  have  that  kind  of  a  home  now. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  made  It 
Impossible. 

Anybody  who  asks  you  who  is  respon- 
sible for  these  high  Interest  rates — now,  I 
know  that  the  Congress  can  do  something 
about  it.  and  we  are  trying  to  do  that 
right  now.  We  are  trying  to  stop  the  high 
Interest  rates,  and  to  expose  these  scan- 
dals that  are  going  on  Just  from  being 
caused  by  the  high  Interest  rates.  You 
will  find  that  there  Is  sentiment  against 
these  high  interest  rates.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  reasonable  rates.  Nobody  ob- 
jects to  paying  a  reasonable  rate  of  In- 
terest. Nobody  objects  to  that.  And  no- 
body objects  to  lenders  getting  a  reason- 
able return.  But  we  know  that  we  are  in 
an  era  of  exorbitant,  usurious  rates.  We 
do  not  want  that. 

This  bill  is  the  first  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  stopping  those  high  interest 
rates. 

If  you  want  to  stop  the  high  interest 
rates  and  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
buy  a  home,  to  buy  homes  that  they  can 
pay  for  and  in  which  they  can  rear  and 
educate  their  children  under  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  standards  necessary, 
vote  for  this  bill.  Be  glad  to  do  it.  and 
proud  about  it,  because  this  Is  a  wonder- 
ful bill. 

The  question  also  has  been  asked  : 
Would  GAO  audits  require  retirement 
of  Treasury  securities  purchased  by  the 


Federal  Reserve,  now  amounting  in  total 
to  nearly  $80  billion?  The  a^wer  is  "no." 
GAO  audits  could  only  recommend,  not 
require,  retirement  of  part  or  all  of  the 
Fed's  portfolio  in  exchange  for  monetized 
noninterest-bearing  debt  certificates  to 
serve  as  collateral  behind  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  deposit  liabilities,  with 
limited  conversion  on  demand  of  these 
certificates  into  interest-bearing  debt  to 
facilitate  any  conceivable  open  market 
selling  by  the  Fed.  On  the  other  hand 
GAO  could  recommend  retention  of  the 
present  system.  I  am  willing  to  find  out 
what  the  Nation's  accounting  experts 
would  recommend.  What  Is  the  Fed 
afraid  of? 

So,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  respectfully  ask 
that  this  bill  be  adopted. 

The  Stanton  amendment  has  already 
been  passed  on  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  know  what  it  is.  because  it  Is 
a  Federal  Reserve  Board -sponsored 
amendment.  The  people  who  are  going 
to  be  Investigated  want  to  write  the  law 
for  their  investigation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  would  the  gentleman  consider 
a  reasonable  Interest  rate  under  the 
circumstances  that  exist? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  gentleman's  opinion  on  that.  If  he 
will  tell  me  his  opinion,  I  will  tell  him 
mine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  talking  about 
Interest  rates  being  too  high.  They  may 
well  be,  but  the  gentleman  has  been  talk- 
ing about  them  being  too  high,  and  I  seek 
to  ascertain  what  you  consider  a  reason- 
able rate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  would  be  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa?  I 
am  not  going  to  pass  on  that.  That  is 
something  we  can  do  in  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  not  for  his  proposal  to  hand 
$1,500,000,000  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  soft  loans  that  carry 
absolutely  no  Interest.  I  certainly  am 
not  for  that.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  a  reasonable  interest  rate  is  for 
the  poor  devil  in  this  country  that  he 
has  shed  so  many  tears  about  in  the  last 
5  minutes?  What  does  he  think  is 
reasonable? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  talking  about  the  bill;  he  Is 
talking  about  a  rabbit  trail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
gentleman's  position.  He  has  supported 
billions  for  foreigners  who  pay  not  a 
nickel  on  long  term  soft  loans. 

Hii.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  a  very  able  person.  He  knows 
more  about  it  than  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mir.  Chalr- 
msm,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was  Just 
Interested  in  the  observation  the  gentle- 
man made  a  few  minutes  ago  with  re- 
spect to  the  surgeon  who  holds  the 
knife   and   that  he  should  always  be 
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anxious  and  desirous  of  t  le  patient's 
survival.  I  wonder,  since  the  gentleman 
seems  to  be  the  chief  surge<)n  here  tills 
afternoon  on  the  Federal  Refeerve  Boa«i, 
would  he  really  want  the  Pedieral  Reserve 
Board  to  survive,  or  is  thik  a  case  of 
euthanasia?  j 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Federal  Reserve 
was  a  wonderful  agency  \»hen  It  was 
created.  It  was  signed  Into  latw  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  December  23,  2  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  in  1913.  It  wja  good  law; 
but  SIS  evidence  of  the  fact  tiat  good  law 
can  be  ruined  by  bad  admlnlatratlon,  this 
Is  the  best  example.  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  was  set  up  in  19lil,  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  never  agree  to  a  central 
bank.  He  said,  "No,"  we  must  have  at 
least  12  regional  banks,  so  ^he  bank  in 
the  remotest  section  of  the  country  would 
get  the  same  treatment  frotn  the  Oov- 
emment  that  the  New  York  barJcs  would 
get.  and  that  is  the  premise  upon  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  wa4  formulated 
and  finally  enacted  Into  la^.  It  was  to 
give  everybody  a  square  de^L 

But  they  finallj-  got  adininistrators 
In  there  that  began  to  do  1^  by  regula- 
tion and  by  unanimous  con^nt. 

All  of  the  officers  of  the  jFederal  Re- 
serve, the  Directors,  are  eldcted  by  the 
banks  themselves.  These  ban^  elect  their 
DlrectOTs:  the  middle-sized  ■  banks  elect 
theirs ;  the  little  banks  elect'  theirs.  Just 
like  In  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican  pri- 
mary, they  have  a  battle,  and  they  have 
the  names  of  these  fellows  that  they  are 
running  for  Director — allj  of  these 
banks — and  they  vote  for  (th^n.  They 
scratch  two  of  them  and  Ifave  one  on 
there,  and  he  is  elected  to  b0  the  Direc- 
tor for  the  next  year. 

Of  course,  that  gives  the  banks  quite 
a  big  advantage.  But  notwithstanding 
that,  they  have  many  other;  big  advan- 
tages. If  the  gentleman  knewithem  all.  he 
would  want  to  do  somethlilg  with  this 
agency.  I 

We  can  save  this  agency  ii  we  will  get 
them  back  on  the  track  and  get  them  do- 
ing the  right  thing  instead  o(  always  do- 
ing the  wrong  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  b^k  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  i 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chalr^nan.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ponsume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  ara  three  sec- 
tions to  H.R.  10265.  Sections  2  and  3  are 
noncontroverslal  so  far  as  I  know.  Sec- 
tion 2  extends  the  Federal  Reserve's  au- 
thority to  make  direct  purchases  from 
the  Treasury  of  pubhc  debt  obligations 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5  billion.  This  is 
a  little  used  authority  but  its  use  on  a 
short-term  basis  greatly  facilitates 
Treasury  operations  and  avoids  disrup- 
tions to  the  money  markets.  Between 
January  1  and  October  31  of  last  year 
when  this  authority  expired,;  It  had  been 
used  three  times  in  a  maxin}um  amount 
of  $485  million.  I  need  not  go  into  any 
long  discussion  about  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  money  markets.  Everyone 
knows  they  are  tight.  It  la  Important, 
therefore,  that  we  renew  this  authority. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  delfiy  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  section  2.  As' reported,  it 


provides  for  an  extension  of  this  author- 
ity only  imtil  June  30.  1974.  As  that  is 
now  a  mere  30  days  ahead,  we  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  change  that  date 
to  June  30,  1975. 

Section  3  would  Increase  from  $60  mil- 
lion to  $140  million  the  amount  of  money 
the  Federal  Reserve  may  spend  for  the 
building  of  branch  banks.  We  have  re- 
viewed this  request  and  believe  it  is  fully 
justlfled,  particularly  In  view  of  the  ex- 
panded activity  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  were  the  only 
provisions  In  HJl.  10265,  we  could  give 
it  our  wholehearted  support.  But,  true  to 
the  tradition  of  our  committee,  we  have 
burdened  these  needed  provisos  with  ex- 
traneous material.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
section  1  wliich  provides  for  an  all-inclu- 
sive audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  by  the 
GAG. 

Although  we  see  little  need  for  any 
QAO  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem in  light  of  the  extensive  internal 
audits  now  conducted  by  the  Board  and 
note  that  the  other  body  flatly  rejected 
the  Idea  last  week,  we  have  no  major  ob- 
jections to  a  limited  one.  During  oin* 
hearings  on  this  bill,  Mr.  Staats  outlined 
ttiree  degrees  of  audit  with  the  thought 
that  we  might  wish  to  Impose  some  limit. 

What  we  have  come  to  refer  to  as  a 
type  1  audit  would  Involve  an  audit  of 
the  accounts,  financial  transactions,  and 
financial  reports — 

.  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  opinions 
as  to  whether  financial  transactions  are  car- 
ried out  in  aocordanoe  with  applicable  legal 
requtrementfi  and  are  properly  accounted  for, 
and  whether  the  financial  reports  present 
falriy  the  flnanclal  position,  and  results  of 
operations  ot  the  various  entitles  In  the 
System. — (Staats'  testinaony,  page  12  of  hear- 
ings.) 

Type  2  would  Include  the  first  but,  in 
addition,  would  Include — 

.  .  .  selected  examination  of  the  manage- 
ment of  reaources,  snch  as  computers  and 
other  equipment,  buildings,  and  personnel, 
to  evaluata  the  efficiency  and  economy  with 
which  such  resovirces  are  procured  and 
used. — (Staats'  testimony,  page  12  of  hear- 
ings.) 

T3T3C  3  would  include  all  of  the  above, 
but  would  also  include — 

.  .  .  reviews  of  the  results  of  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  System,  including  the 
extent  to  which  its  established  objectives 
&re  being  eushieved. —  (Staats'  testimony,  page 
12  of  hearings.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
Members  recognize  the  distinctions  in 
these  three  types  of  audit.  They  are  re- 
viewed on  page  11  of  the  committee  re- 
port should  anyone  want  to  refer  to  them. 

As  I  noted  previously,  we  have  no 
strong  objection  to  an  audit  If  properly 
limited.  We  believe  that  limit  should  be 
at  type  2  and  that  GAG  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  the  type  of 
activity  contemplated  under  tjTJe  3.  H.R. 
10265,  as  reported,  pennits  the  type  3 
audit,  but  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
this  afternoon  to  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  objections  to  the 
type  3  audit  are  set  forth  in  the  commit- 
tee report  and  wlU  be  expounded  further 
as  we  debate  the  merits  of  the  amend- 


ments. I  will  not  repeat  them  at  this 
point. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  this 
is  not  a  partisan  matter  but  one  which 
may  have  grave  national  consequences. 
No  clear  case  has  been  made  for  any 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  but 
it  has  been  the  personsil  goal  of  our 
chairman  to  see  one  instituted.  Forihis 
reason,  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  a 
type  2  audit,  but  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  experimenting  with  sensitive  policy- 
making procedures  just  to  appease  a  few 
M«nber8  with  some  personal  or  philo- 
sophical ax  to  grind. 

When  I  questioned  Mr.  Staats  about 
these  matters  during  the  hearings,  he 
replied: 

I  should  think  that  both  the  first  and 
second  type  of  audit  would  be  relatively  non- 
controversial  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  Im- 
plications for  policy.  .  .  .  But  I  would  be 
the  first  to  agree  that  this  third  type  la 
much  more  difficult  and  much  more  sensi- 
tive from  the  point  of  view  of  its  policy  im- 
plications for  the  Board. —  (Page  16  of  bear< 
tag) 

It  was  clear  to  me  that,  to  his  credit, 
Mr.  Staats  was  giving  us  fair  warning 
that  we  were  treading  on  thin  ice  if  we 
authorized  a  type  3  audit. 

If  there  are  any  who  doubt  me  when 
I  say  our  opposition  to  this  Is  nonparti- 
san, or  who  feel  this  is  not  a  serious  mat- 
ter, let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  un- 
precedented letter  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  October  18,  1973,  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  .  This  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Speaker  Is  signed  by 
all  seven  of  the  then  living  ex-Secretar- 
ies of  the  Treasury:  Messrs.  Snyder,  An- 
derson, Dillon,  Fowler,  Barr.  Kennedy, 
and  ConnaUy.  Let  me  quote  from  it 
briefly. 

Referring  to  HJl.  10265.  they  say: 

It  would  encroach  upon  the  independence 
of  the  monetary  authorities,  wealceaing  the 
safeguards  Congress  has  established  to  assure 
objective  decisions  in  the  critical  area  of 
money  and  credit  policies.  ...  As  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  we  see  no  need, 
and  considerable  potential  for  trouble,  in 
aslcing  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  engage 
the  services  of  consultants — as  yet  unidenti- 
fied— to  second-guess  decisionmaking  by  the 
responsible  monetary  authorities. 

Since  then  Secretary  Shultz  has,  as 
he  puts  it  "reached  the  station  In  life  of 
an  ex-Secretary"  and  he,  too,  has  en- 
dorsed these  views  in  a  letter  dated  May 
23,  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  strong- 
er statement  than  this  cooperative,  bi- 
partisan appeal  for  limiting  the  audit 
authorized  by  this  bill.  I  urge  everyone 
to  support  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Congressman  Ashley.  If  accepted,  I 
urge  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett). 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
really  should  be  no  controversy  about  this 
legislation.  It  is  not  revolutionary.  It  is 
a  simple  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the  (General  Accounting  Office  to  another 
Government  agency — the  exact  same  au- 
thority the  GAG  has  to  audit  all  other 
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major  agencies  of  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  is  all  part  of  the  people's  right 
to  know  what  Is  happening  in  their  Gov- 
ernment and  most  particularly  what  Is 
happening  to  their  money.  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  opposes  tliis  basic  right,  this 
basic  tenet  of  our  democratic  system. 

All  of  us  in  this  House  receive  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  mail  about  high  in- 
terest rates,  about  the  lack  of  credit  for 
housing  and  other  needs  and  about  the 
failures  of  our  bank  regulatory  agencies. 
This  legislation  at  least  gives  us  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  people  that  we  are 
requiring  a  full-scale  look — a  monitor- 
ing— of  the  agency  which  sets  these  poli- 
cies. This  House  should  not  go  on  record 
as  turning  down  an  opportunity  to 
audit — to  review — an  agency  which  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  everyday  well- 
being  of  all  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  October  2,  1973, 
when  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  considering  the  bill,  I  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Elmer  Staats,  why  his  agency — 
the  General  Accounting  Office — was 
needed  to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve  since 
they  already  hired  outside  CPA's  to  do 
the  job.  His  answer  was  most  illuminat- 
ing: 

...  We  believe  that  it  Is  not  healthy  for  an 
organization  which  is  a  governmental  en- 
tity, any  organization,  to  t>e  excluded  from 
some  degree  of  external  review  so  that  that 
advice  can  be  given  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  point  one. 

Point  two  is  that  these  are  l>a8ically  Fed- 
eral moneys  that  we  are  talking  about  here — 
interest  which  is  earned  on  securities,  which 
Is  paid  for  out  of  the  Interest  on  public  debt. 
It  is  just  as  much  Federal  money  as  if  it 
were  appropriated  directly. 

I  faU  to  see  the  distinction  of  any  great 
degree  in  moneys  earned  of  that  type. . . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Staats  states  the 
issue  very  clearly.  It  Is  the  same  basis  on 
which  we  have  required  audits  of  other 
Government  agencies  including  the  very 
sensitive  activities  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. There  Is  nothing  in  the  record 
which  supports  special  kid-glove  treat- 
ment for  the  mighty  bureaucrats  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Let  us  give  the  people  a  break  and  lift 
the  secrecy  from  this  agency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
recc«nlzing  me  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  few  remarks.  I  rise  only  after  quite  a 
bit  of  debate  back  and  forth- 
Far  a  while,  I  was  clearly  in  doubt  as 
to  the  timing,  but  after  the  things  that 
have  happened  and  are  happening,  and 
after  listening  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  who 
states  that  there  Is  absolutely  no  cause 
to  think  there  is  any  need  for  an  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I  feel 
very  much  impelled  to  say  a  few  things. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  should 
correct  his  statement  to  say  that  "There 
is  no  need  for  a  GAG  audit." 

The  gentleman  said,  "No  need  for  an 
audit." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  A  GAG  audit.  I  ac- 
cept that  correction  because  I  Just  as- 
sumed that  this  Is  what  we  were  talking 
about,  because  the  bill  provides  for  a 
GAG  audit.  Actually,  as  a  congressional 
body,  a  legislative  group,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  are  in  any  way  capable  of  con- 
ducting audits.  This  is  why  we  have  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  So,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  make  that  correction  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  I  intended  to 
say. 

How  in  the  world  can  any  one  of  us  in 
the  Congress  help  but  feel  that  there  Is 
a  clear  responsibility  in  this  area,  when 
we  pick  up  the  newspaper,  when  we  read 
the  editorials  in  newspapers,  when  we 
read  editorials  and  articles  in  the  finan- 
cial magazines  that  point  out  that  one 
of  the  largest  banks  In  the  country  is 
under  the  threat  of  going  under  and  re- 
ceived firm  pledges  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  the  time  of  $1  billion  plus,  which. 
in  effect,  has  been  done? 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
include  articles  from  other  publications 
and  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday  last. 
May  24,  In  which  It  is  categorlcaUy  re- 
ported that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  anted  up  a  billion  dollars 
plus.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  amount 
because  we  cannot  get  this  information. 
The  Feds  say  it  is  none  of  our  business, 
Congress  is  not  entitled  to  It. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  24, 1974] 

CBEDrr  Crttmch 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  and 
the  Michigan  National  Bank  of  Detroit  have 
raised  their  prime  lending  rate  to  an  all- 
time  record  of  11%  per  cent.  Other  major 
banks  are  stm  charging  their  moet  credit- 
worthy corporate  customers  11  ^  per  cent, 
but  the  banking  community  fuUy  expects  to 
see  the  prime  rate  go  to  12  per  cent  or  higher. 
Even  at  the  present  level,  if  one  Includes 
"compensaUng  lialances" — the  mintTwuTr^ 
percentage  of  a  Une  of  credit  that  a  bank's 
customers  are  expected  to  keep  on  balance 
at  all  times — the  effective  primate  rate  la 
now  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  an  astro- 
nomical flgtire  for  huge  corporate  borrowers. 
The  soaring  of  interest  rates  is  a  conse- 
quence of  three  major  factors:  double-digit 
inflation,  the  struggle  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  bring  that  inflation  under  control  and  the 
lieavy  demands  of  businesses  for  loans — some 
for  productive  investments,  othera  to  cover 
their  acutely  strained  liqxildlty  poeltlona. 

The  large  commercial  banks  themaelves 
have  contributed  heavily  to  the  run-up  of 
interest  rates  because  of  their  own  reliance 
on  borrowed  funds,  which  they  are  raising 
by  selling  large  certlflcates  of  deposit  to  cor- 
porations and  wealthy  individuals  and  by 
borrowing  at  very  short  term  from  smaller 
banks  with  excess  reserves  through  the  so- 
called  "Federal  fimds"  market.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Government  Itaelf,  with  its 
heavy  debts,  is  contributing  to  the  pressure 
on  savings  and  loanable  funds. 

The  skyrocketing  of  interest  rates  poses 
the  danger  of  a  severe  credit  crunch  for  the 
American  economy.  Money  is  draining  from 
savings  banlis  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions into  the  commercial  banks.  Some  com- 
mercial banks  are  also  in  a  dangerously  ex- 


posed position,  which  could  be  disastrous  If 
the  credit  crunch  tightens,  or  if  they  make 
mistakes  in  their  plunging  for  needed  short- 
term  borrowed  funds.  Tlie  Frankim  National 
Bank  had  been  relying  excessively  on  its 
ability  to  place  certificates  of  deposit  and  to 
borrow  Federal  fiinds.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  swift  rescue  operation  r\m  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Franklin 
could  have  become  the  first  major  banking 
catastrophe  of  the  current  crunch. 

Yet  the  monetary  authorities  face  an  awful 
dilemma  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  existing 
problem.  If  the  Fed  shifts  to  a  looser  money 
policy  and  feeds  reserves  to  severely  strained 
financial  institutions  and,  through  them,  to 
their  business  customers,  it  will  feed  the  in- 
flation— the  root  cause  of  the  high  interest 
rates.  But  if  the  Fed  holds  too  rigidly  to  a 
restrictive  monetary  policy,  some  Important 
institutions,  financial  and  nonflnancial,  could 
go  to  the  wall  and  the  economy  coiild  suf- 
fer a  severe  drop  in  Income,  output  and  em- 
ployment. 

There  is  simply  no  risk-free  way  out  of  the 
dilemma  Into  which  the  Fed  has  been  put  by 
past  reckless  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of 
the  Government  and  by  the  hell-bent  rvjsh  of 
the  banking  system  to  expand  loans  and  in- 
vestments, even  though  to  do  so  meant  rely- 
ing more  and  more  on  borrowed  short-term 
funds.  The  Fed  will  have  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  those  banks  or  corporations  that  get 
into  serious  trouble,  lest  a  wider  disaster 
ensue:  yet  it  must  try  to  conduct  such  rescue 
operations  within  the  context  of  a  firm  mone- 
tary policy  aimed  at  slowing  the  rate  of  in- 
fiatlon. 

Such  generalizations  are  easy  to  state;  the 
day-to-day  decisions  will  be  agonizing.  The 
basic  fault  is  tliat  Government  should  not 
have  permitted  the  economy  to  fall  Into  such 
a  precarious  and  inflationary  state  in  the 
flrst  place.  An  overhaul  of  Government's 
economic  policymaking  machinery  and  tools 
Is  urgently  caUed  for. 

Fiscal  policy — the  determination  of  gov- 
ernment spending  and  tax  levels— must  bo 
depollticized  to  a  far  greater  degree.  Mone- 
tary policy  must  focus  more  on  insuring  that 
the  banking  system  does  not  create  excess 
credit  by  every  risky  device  conceivable,  in 
a  rat-race  for  expansion.  Fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  need  to  Ise  reinforced  by  incomes  policy 
to  reduce  and  contain  the  pressure  of  power- 
ful special-interest  groups  for  larger  and 
larger  shares  of  the  national  income  and  the 
maximum  permissible  supply  of  credit. 

To  prevent  the  present  flnancial  crisis  from 
turning  into  a  crash,  the  task  of  policy  re- 
construction must  begin  at  once. 

(Prom  Business  Week.  May  M.  1974 1     . 
Qttbstionb  tok  th«  I^» 

The  troubles  of  the  Franklin  National 
Bank  (page  63)  raise  some  urgent  questions 
al>out  the  quality  of  the  bank's  manage- 
ment, the  efllciency  of  Its  supervision  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  law  regulating  bank  holding 
companies.  Until  these  questions  are  an- 
swered— fully  and  publicly — ^the  regiilatory 
authorities  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  put  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  any  plan  for  getting 
Franklin  out  of  its  difficulties. 

The  management  of  Franklin  has  to  ex- 
plain how  It  allowed  a  foreign  exchange 
trader  to  stick  It  with  as  much  as  $39-mll- 
lion  In  losses.  The  Comptroller's  office  has  to 
explain  why  it  watched  Franklin  for  months 
but  apparently  took  no  action. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  to  investigate  the  role  played  in  Frank- 
lin's affairs  by  Mlchele  Sindona,  the  Italian 
flnancler.  Sindona's  personal  holding  com- 
pany, Fasco  International  Holding,  owns  21% 
of  the  holding  company  that  owns  Franklin. 
Since  Fasco  owns  several  other  companies 
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and  the  bank  has  had  dealings  with  them, 
the  question  arise* :  Is  thla  petin)tted  by  the 
law  that  forbids  bank  holding  companies  to 
engage  In  nonbanklng  actlviueal 

The  question  would  take  on  a^ded  signif- 
icance under  the  plan  now  proposed  for 
putting  more  badly  needed  cfcpltal  into 
Franklin.  Slndona  would  acquire  a  big  block 
of  additional  stock,  putting  him  well  over 
the  35%  level  that  constitutes  legal  control. 
Clearly,  he  could  not  put  all  this  m  Fasoo. 
but  he  might  meet  the  legal  requirements 
by  splitting  the  stock  between  two  different 
Sindona  companies.  ' 

The  real  Issue,  however,  Is  n^t  whether 
such  a  move  would  be  legal  but  Whether  the 
Federal  Reserve  thinks,  on  the  b^sls  of  Sln- 
dona's  record,  that  It  would  be  th^  best  solu- 
tion. If  the  answer  Is  "no,"  th^  the  deal 
should  be  prohibited,  even  If  tl^t  requires 
new  legislation. 

To  make  Its  decision,  the  Pedciral  Reserve 
should  get  the  facta— aU  the  fatts— out  tn 
the  open.  This  ts  no  time  for  th^  regulators 
to  make  discreet,  private  arranginents,  like 
a  Victorian  family  quietly  cleaning  up  the 
gambling  debts  and  breach -of-pit>ml8e  suits 
of  a  profligate  son. 

[Prom  Business  Week.  May  2^,  1974 1 

WUNKLIN    FacXS    a    LONO    SdMMES 

Next  Tuesday,  If  federal  reguUtors  approve, 
the  stock  market  wUl  get  Its  chance  to  paa 
Judgment  on  the  attempts  the  l>eleaguered 
Franklin  National  Bank  Is  mnHyg  to  solve 
Its  problems  and  win  back  Wall  Street's  con- 
fidence and  capital. 

Franklin's  stock  was  withdrawn  Ifrom  trad- 
ing by  the  Securities  &  Bxchang*  Commis- 
sion two  weeks  ago  after  the  shock  of  Frank- 
lin's passing  a  dividend— a  trauE»a  that  al- 
most galvanized  an  Investor  rum  on  banks 
generally.  Only  time  flnanclaJ  support  to 
Franklin  from  the  Federal  Reserve  quieted 
things  down  somewhat.  But  deeplte  that 
help,  and  despite  more  bead-roUltigs  among 
Franklin's  management,  the  banlCs  troubles 
this  week  looked  as  If  they  will  lapt  a  while. 

.Assuming  Franklin  has  told  the  worst 
about  Its  miserable  flrHt-quart«T  earnings 
pettormance.  In  a  restructured  report  on  the 
period,  the  8KC  wlU  open  the  8to<jk  to  trad- 
ing. But  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  bank 
even  tries  to  Implement  last  week's  an- 
nouncement of  plans  for  a  rights  offering  to 
pick  up  •60-mllllon  In  equity  caijltal. 

In  the  money  markets  this  week,  Franklin 
did  not  seem  to  be  faring  much  better  than 
It  did  In  the  first  week  after  th*  dividend 
blow— when  It  had  to  borrow  alk)ut  MOO- 
mllllcm  at  the  Fed's  discount  window.  To 
the  extent  Franklin  can  get  federal  f\inds 
(overnight  loans  of  reserves)  or  tht*e- month 
money  In  the  form  of  Urge  certificates  of 
deposit,  the  central  bank,  as  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  will  be  less  embarrassed  by  Frank- 
lin's needs.  However,  a  federal  funds  trader 
said  Franklin's  access  to  that  m|u-ket  con- 
tinued to  be  "'drastlcaUy  curtailed."  Frank- 
lin this  week  was  not  alone.  The  report  on 
the  Street  was  that  only  some  10  of  the 
largest  banks  In  the  country  had  fasy  access 
tofunds  In  the  CD  market.  Regional  banks 
were  left  In  the  cold  at  a  time  when  $80- 
bllllon  In  bank  CDs  have  to  be  itoUed  over. 

ON     TRX     DDLS  j 

Some  market  analysts  glumly  aiume  that 
Franklin  wUl  be  living  essentially  on  a  dole 
from  the  Fed  for  several  months,  and  In  the 
process  straining  what  used  to  be  regarded  as 
the  strict  short-term  limits  of  the  Fed's 
generosity.  Even  before  its  catastrophe  Frank- 
lin had  been  borrowing  heavUy  «t  the  Fed 
discount  window.  Other  prospecti^  of  finan- 
cing for  Franklin  look,  at  the  mon^ent,  to  be 
running  into  the  sand. 

There  have  been  talks  about  merging  the 
»5-bUllon  institution  Into  such  ither  New 
Tork  area  banking  giants  as  Manufacturers 


Hanover  Trust  Co.  or  Irving  Trust  Co.  talks 
in  fact,  occurred  between  Franklin  and 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  but  they  were 
broken  off  because  of  the  overlap  in  the  two 
banks'  branching  networks.  "It's  hard  to 
find  a  father  for  a  $fi-bUllon  baby,"  com- 
ments one  analyst. 

Harry  Keefe,  partner  In  the  Investment 
banking  firm  of  Keefe,  Bruyette  &  Woods, 
which  handles  bank  security  Issues,  sees  only 
one  drastic  solution.  He  says:  "They'll  haVe 
to  get  their  branches  out  of  Manhattan  and 
shrink  back  to  a  t2-bllllon  bank."  He  thinks 
competing  for  retail  banking  business  In 
Manhattan  Is  a  thankless  task  even  for  the 
giants  that  dominate  It,  much  less  Franklin. 

Frankim  may  not  shrink  In  asset  size. 
But  It  Is  certainly  going  to  abjure  all 
thought  of  growth  until  it  turns  the  corner, 
which  means  Its  stock  price — cut  in  half 
between  March  and  May — may  not  have  hit 
bottom. 

HAZARDS 

And  It  will  have  to  contend  against  the 
hazard  of  possible  revelations  emerging 
from  a  flock  of  Inquiries  by  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  Congress.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  Is  probing  sharply  into  the 
heavy  foreign  exchange  losses  that  triggered 
the  passed  dividend,  as  Is  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  SEC  Is  nosing  about  for 
signs  of  Insider  trading  before  the  no-dlvl- 
dend  news  was  etnnounced.  The  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  staff  is  also  monitoring  events 
at  Franklin  to  see  what  happened. 

Buoyancy  has  not  entirely  deserted  the 
bank's  executives.  Senior  Vice-President 
Arthur  Perfall  says  the  $360,000  that  Frank- 
lin added  In  the  first  quarter  to  Its  bad  debt 
reserves  should  be  "more  than  ample"  to 
cover  whatever  losses  may  yet  come  to  light 
In  Franklin's  loan  portfolio. 

SpectUatlon  had  David  Kennedy,  former 
Treasury  Secretary  and  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  U  Trust  Co.  chieftain,  taking 
over  as  chairman  of  Franklin  next  month, 
with  the  backing  of  the  No.  1  Franklin  share- 
holder. Italian  financier  Michele  Sindona. 
Kennedy's  name  could  give  the  bank  a  lift. 
So  could  a  pause  In  the  upward  march  of 
interest  rates. 

But  even  If  Franklin  weathers  the  storm, 
the  banking  Industry  probably  will  long  re- 
member the  Franklin  case.  It  is  expected  to 
figure  In  hearings  that  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) 
Is  calling  for  Jiily.  It  also  may  prompt 
tougher  WaAlngton  control  over  foreign  ex- 
change trading  and  hurry  the  onset  of  federal 
surveillance  over  foreign  bankers  In  U.S. 
banking  activity. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  34,  1974] 
FKAMXi.nf  Nationai.  STTfTsas   $336  Million 

DXPOSIT  Dbop 
(By  John  H.  Allan) 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association 
dlscloeed  yesterday  that  deposits  of  the 
Franklin  National  Bank  had  declined  $325 
million,  or  11  percent,  in  the  two  weeks  since 
the  bank  dlscloeed  large  losses  in  foreign- 
exchange  trading. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  released  figures  Indicating 
it  lent  Franklin  more  than  $1  billion  In  the 
last  week  to  bolster  its  financial  position. 

It  was  also  learned  yesterday  that  Norman 
B.  Schreiber,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
c<Mnmlttee  of  Franklin,  had  met  Wednesday 
in  Washington  with  representatives  of  sev- 
eral regulatory  agencies  to  review  the  tangled 
affairs  of  the  bank. 

It  Is  understood  that  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation attended  the  meeting. 

In  an  another  development,  Franklin  yes- 
terday asked  the  SEC  to  continue  the  suspen- 


sion of  trading  In  the  holding  company's 
securities  to  give  It  more  time  to  restate  Its 
first-quarter  earnings. 

On  May  10,  the  Franklin  New  York  Corpo- 
ration— parent  company  of  the  Pranklln 
bank— annoitnced  plans  to  omit  dividends 
on  Its  common  and  preferred  stock  because 
of  poor  earnings.  Two  days  later,  a  Sunday, 
the  banking  concern  announced  large  losses 
In  foreign  exchange  trading  that  were  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  unauthorized  deal- 
ings by  one  of  Its  traders.  The  losses  could 
total  as  much  as  $39  million.  On  May  14, 
fVanklln  asked  to  have  trading  in  its  secur- 
ities suspended  tmtll  It  restated  Its  first 
quarter  earnings. 

According  to  New  York  Clearing  House 
Association's  figures,  deposits  at  Franklin  on 
Wednesday  totaled  $3,699  billion  down  from 
$2,994  billion  on  May  8,  two  days  before  the 
news  of  the  plans  to  omit  dividends. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  Association, 
is  an  organization  set  up  to  clear  checks 
among  Its  members.  Each  Thursday  morning, 
the  clearing  house  receives  reports  on  de- 
posits from  Its  members — 13  major  New  York 
City  Banks  including  Pranklln. 

Franklin's  demand  deposits,  other  than 
thoee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  dropped 
from  $76i-mllllon  on  May  8  to  674-inllllon 
on  May  23,  the  clearing  house  reported.  Over 
the  same  two- week  period,  Franklta's  time 
deposits  fell  to  $1.14-blUlon  from  $1.29-bil- 
llon.  Deposits  In  foreign  branches  declined 
$839-mllUon  from  $816-milUon. 

The  drop  In  deposits  over  the  last  two 
weeks  offset  about  four  years  of  growth  for 
the  bank,  putting  It  back  to  the  level  of 
early  1971,  when  Its  deposits  were  also  about 
$2.6-blUlon. 

rXD  REPORTS  BORBOWINO 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
ported yesterday  that  member  banks  in  its 
district,  an  area  that  covers  all  of  New  York 
State  and  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut, had  b<»Towed  a  total  $1.24&-bllllon,  but 
a  somewhat  different  list  of  IS  big  New  York 
City  banks — a  list  that  does  not  Include 
Franklin — had  no  borrowings  from  the  cen- 
tral bank. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  Franklin's 
disclosure  of  its  problems,  loans  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  to  banks  In  its  district — 
but  not  including  the  13  large  city  banks — 
had  ranged  from  $70-mllllon  to  $206-milllon 
a  week. 

In  the  last  two  weeks,  however,  such  loans 
from  the  Fed  climbed  to  $874-mlllion  on 
May  16  and  then  to  $l.245-bllllon  on  May  22. 

Most,  If  not  aU,  of  these  Federal  Reserve 
lo«ui»  are  to  the  Franklin  bank,  money- 
market  analysts  believe.  Moreover,  the  figures 
strongly  tend  to  confirm  a  report  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  yesterday  that  Franklin  loans 
had  reached  $l.l-bllllon. 

Arthur  O.  PerfaU,  senior  vice  president  of 
Franklin  and  its  press  sjjokesman,  would  not 
comment  on  reports  of  Federal  Reserve  Icxuis. 
The  Federal  Beeerve  Bank  of  New  York,  as 
a  matter  at  p<dley,  does  not  comment  on  Its 
relations  with  individual  banks,  and  a 
spokesman  would  not  comment  yesterday. 

A  Federal  Reserve  ^>okesm&n  emphasized 
yesterday  "that  all  46  banks  in  New  York 
City  are  solvent."  If  they  were  not,  he  said, 
they  would  be  shut  down  by  bank  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  assistance  to  the  Pranklln  National 
Bank,  he  added,  Is  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  keep  the  financial  mechanism  of  the 
coxintry  working  as  well  as  possible.  The  cen- 
tral bank  was  set  up  to  solve  such  liquidity 
problems,  he  said. 

"People  wHl  have  to  be  persuaded  their 
fears  are  groundless,"  he  said  In  answer  to  a 
question  about  what  would  be  needed  to  re- 
store confidence  In  the  Franklin  bank. 

CONFimNCX    NXKDB) 

Such  confidence  wUl  be  needed  if  the  bank 
Is  to  return  to  normal  participation  in  the 
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money  market,  purchasing  uncommitted  re- 
serves If  It  wants  to  or  selling  certificates  of 
d^joeits.  According  to  bank  sources,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  urged  bankers  to  resume 
normal  activities  with  Pranklln  In  the  Fed- 
eral funds  market,  but  the  central  bank's  ad- 
vice apparenUy  has  not  been  much  heeded. 

Federal  Reserve  loans  to  any  bank  are 
backed  by  collateral,  and  advances  are  made 
at  the  "discount  rate" — now  8  per  cent  or 
one-half  point  higher,  depending  upon  the 
grade  of  the  coUateral. 

For  the  Franklin,  this  means  a  temporary 
savings,  for  short-term  funds  In  the  money 
market  currently  carry  rates  of  10  per  cent 
to  11  per  cent. 
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I  From  the  National  Journal,  Apr.  27, 1974] 

THX  BdSINKSS  ROtTNDTABLX:  "KNOWING  WHO'S 

Doing  What" 
The  suite  of  offices  Is  small :  an  outer  room 
for  the  receptionist  and  an  inner  room  for  the 
staff  (of  one).  There  is  nothing  pretenUous 
about  the  appointments.  But  the  suite  houses 
what  could  become  the  most  potent  business 
interest  group  In  Washington,  DjC.-  The 
Business  Roundtable. 

Unlike  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers (NAM)  or  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  roundtable 
Is  selecuve  about  its  membership.  Only  chair- 
men or  chief  executives  of  the  country's  big- 
gest companies  need  apply. 

The  roundtable  exists  as  a  vehicle  for  these 
top  executives  to  get  involved  personally  In 
government  activities  which  could  affect 
their  businesses. 

The  roundtable's  method  of  operating  is 
different  from  some  other  business  lobbies. 
It  picks  and  chooses  Its  Issues  and  Its  Wash- 
ington representative,  John  Post,  spends 
most  of  his  time  tracking  issues  which  could 
be  Important  to  the  members. 

On  thoee  issues  on  which  he  thinks  the 
roimdtable  can  have  an  Impact.  Post  tries 
to  persuade  the  executives  themselves  to 
travel  to  Washington  to  make  their  case  di- 
rectly to  the  poUcy  makers. 

But  Post  Is  carefvu  not  to  over-expose  ex- 
ecutives or  to  waste  their  clout  on  hopeless 
cases.  He  said  that  whUe  he  had  been  foUow- 
ing  the  Federal  "Trade  Commission's  line  of 
business  proposal,  he  does  not  think  the 
roundtable  will  take  a  direct  role  in  the  Is- 
sue, particularly  now  that  the  authority  to 
review  the  FTC's  draft  questionnaire  has 
been  taken  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  vested  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce. 

"If  (Roy  L.)  Ash  (director  of  OMB)  had 
gotten  involved  In  it,  we  might  have  had  one 
(executive)  try  to  talk  to  him  about  It."  Post 
said.  "But  I  wouldn't  have  them  see  Elmer 
B.  Staats  (eomptroUer  general)  about  it." 
Roundtable  history:  The  rotmdtable,  which 
has  been  around  Washington  for  utUe  more 
than  a  year.  Is  an  outgrowth  of  two  organl- 
eatlons.  the  lAbor  Law  Study  Committee, 
formed  In  1966  through  the  efforts  of  Roger 
M.  Blough,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
US.  Steel  Corp.,  and  the  Construction  Users 
Antl-Inflatlon  Roundtable,  a  group  of  about 
130  companies  who  "buy"  construction 
which  was  organized  in  the  late  19608  which 
construction  prices  started  rising  steeply. 

The  central  theme  of  the  roundtable,  Post 
said.  Is  the  effort  of  chief  execuUves  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  business  in  society. 
"The  concept,  as  explained  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutives," Post  said.  "Is  that  'You  have  to 
know  more  about  Washington,  and  you  have 
to  get  Involved.' " 

The  roundtable  now  has  about  160  mem- 
bers, Post  said,  and  each  company  pays  a 
separate  fee  based  on  a  formula  which  takes 
Into  account  gross  revenues  and  stockholder 
•qulty.  The  fees  range  from  $3,800  to  $36,000 
annually. 

The  group  takes  few  positions  as  a  body. 


Instead,  It  concentrates  on  bringing  the  right 
executive  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

"We  want  to  be  low  key  and  helpfiil,"  Post 
said.  "It's  a  matter  of  knowing  who's  doing 
what  and  only  getting  Involved  In  it  if  some 
help  Is  needed." 

Congressional  staff  members  who  have  had 
contact  with  Post  say  he  Is  good  at  his  Job. 
"Post  kept  in  cloeer  touch  on  wage-price  con- 
trols than  anybody  else  I  dealt  with,"  said 
one  Senate  staff  member  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified.  "He  was  very  knowledgeable  about 
every  development  that  occurred.  If  there  was 
discussion  between  offices  on  a  new  draft  of 
a  bill,  he  knew  about  It." 

Poet  convinced  four  chief  executives  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  was  drafting  controls  legisla- 
tion. He  also  arranged  for  the  four  men  to 
meet  privately  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  Jr.,  D-La,.  to 
make  their  case  directly. 

Convincing  management:  Post  admitted, 
when  asked  directly,  that  one  problem  he 
has  had  Is  convincing  chief  executives  of  even 
the  largest  companies  In  the  country  that 
what  the  government  does  affects  their  op- 
erations. 

"Many  of  them  don't  realize  they're  en- 
titled to  state  their  own  opinions,"  Post  said. 
"But  we're  getting  more  and  more  of  them 
to  oome  and  testify." 

He  said  that  zhany  VS.  business  executives 
tend  to  rely  on  the  NAM  or  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  carry  their  fight.  "But  If  the 
oil  companies  have  learned  anything,"  Post 
said,  "it's  that  they  can't  put  everything  on 
Prank  N.  Ikard's  shoulders."  (Ikard  Is  the 
president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute.) 

Finding  a  niche:  This  has  made  roimd- 
table relationships  with  the  chamber  and 
the  NAM  somewhat  uneasy.  Although  all 
three  worked  together  on  several  recent 
Issues,  Including  wage-price  controls  officials 
at  the  chamber  and  the  NAM  expressed  some 
puzzlement  at  the  role  of  the  roundtable. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held  between 
Post  and  officials  of  the  other  two  groups  to 
work  out  a  better  relationship. 

One  NAM  official,  who  would  not  speak  for 
attribution,  said  he  also  had  been  told  that 
some  members  of  the  roundtable  were  not 
pleased  at  the  e3q)andlng  role  of  the  group. 
Registering:  Tills  expanded  role  has  in- 
evitably brought  more  public  attention  on 
the  roundtable's  activities,  and  that  has 
forced  Post  to  change  one  aspect  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

For  example,  he  never  has  registered  as  a 
lobbyist,  and  when  NJR  asked  him  why,  he 
said,  "That's  a  question  I  kept  asking  my 
lawyer." 

Post  said  his  lawyer  had  tried  to  convince 
him  that  he  did  not  engage  In  enough  "lob- 
bying" to  be  registered,  but  he  said  he  had 
asked  the  lawyer  to  file  the  papers  recently. 
"Just  so  the  question  doesn't  keep  coming 

One  Senate  staff  member,  who  has  dealt 
with  Post,  said  that  while  the  roundtable 
works  like  most  other  business  lobbying 
groups,  "It  Is  easy  to  assume  that  they  speak 
for  business.  In  fact,  they  speak  only  for  bUt 
business." 

Policy  Committee:  According  to  round- 
table  stationery,  the  following  chief  execu- 
tives form  the  group's  Policy  Committee- 
John  D.  Harper  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America- 
Blough;  Fred  J.  Borch  of  General  Electric 
Co.;  Bert  S.  Cross  of  3M  Co.;  John  D.  deButts 
of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co- 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg  of  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Also,  Shearon  Harris  of  Carolina  Power  and 
Light  Oo.;  J.  B.  Jackson  of  J.  O.  Penney  Co. 
Inc.;  J.  K.  JanUeson  of  Exxon  Corp.;  Reginald 
H.  Jones  of  CJeneral  Electric  Co.;  C.  B  McCoy 


of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co.;  David 
Packard  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.;  J.  Stanford 
Smith  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association. 

Also,  Benjamin  F.  Biagginl  of  Southern 
Pacific  Co.;  Donald  C.  Burnham  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.;  Henry  Ford  n  of  Pord 
Motor  Co.;  Robert  S.  Hatfield  of  Continental 
Can  Co.;  Brooks  McCormlck  of  International 
Harvester  Co.;  John  O.  McLean  of  Conti- 
nental OU  Co.;  Louis  M.  Menk  of  BurlUurton 
Northern  Inc. 

Also,  Prank  R.  MUllken  of  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corp.;  Shermer  L.  Sibley  of  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Co.;  Donald  B.  Smiley  of  R  H 
Macy  and  Co.  Inc.;  Edgar  B.  Speer  of  VS 
Steel  Corp.;  J.  E.  Swearlngen  of  Amoco  Pro- 
duction Co.  (Standard  Oil  of  Indiana)-  O 
Pendleton  Thomas  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.; 
C.  C.  TUllnghast  Jr.,  of  Trans  World  Airlines 
Inc.;  Lynn  A.  Townsend  of  Chrysler  Corp 

Also,  Maurice  J.  Wamock  of  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.;  Thomas  F.  WUlers  of  Champion 
International  Corp.;  F.  Perry  Wilson  of 
Union  Carbide  Corp.;  J.  Robert  Wilson  of 
Kansas-Nebraska  Natiu^l  Gas  Co  •  T  A  WU- 
«)n  of  Boeing  Co.;  and  Arthur  M.  Wood  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  far-reach- 
ing. They  are  giving  $1  billion  to  one 
private  institution  because  obviously  the 
Fed  feels  that  the  reason  the  bank  got 
into  Its  dlfScuItles  was  partially,  if  not 
completely,  due  to  the  particular  poUcies 
that  we  are  now  confronting  because  of 
Federal  Reserve  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that  we  as 
Congressmen  must  ask  ourselves  is  Why 
select  this  one  bank?  U  one  of  our  banks 
in  our  districts  looks  as  if  it  is  going 
to  be  in  trouble,  would  the  Federal  Re- 
serve come  in,  in  the  same  form,  where 
the  experts  tell  us  that  the  causes  have 
not  been  fully  examined  as  to  why  this 
particular  bank,  the  Pranklln  Bank  of 
New  York,  is  under  the  shadow  yef  How 
can  we  say  that  we  will  vote  against  a 
bona  fide  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  exact  accountability  from  the 
most  powerful  agency  in  our  country, 
for  the  Fed  has  the  power  to  make  or 
break  any  of  our  Governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  of  our  administra- 
uons  can  be  made  or  broken  by  the  Fed- 

f^*  J*®^®^®  ^^'^y-  A*  any  meeting  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed 
the  decision  can  be  made  that  can  force 
any  administration  to  capitulate    and 
can  make  It  or  break  It. 

Yet,  for  some  reason  not  yet  ade- 
quately explained  to  me,  at  least  the 
Congress  has  never  exacted  accountabU- 
ity  for  this  awesome  power  that  is  in- 
herent In  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
such  as  we  have  now.  The  argument  is 
tnat  If  the  Congress  tampers  with  this, 
it  is  so  sensitive  that  something  might 
happen.  But.  the  question  I  address  to 
^ch  and  every  Member  of  this  body  is 
How  can  we  not  now  vote  to  exact  ac- 
countability? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  PlUSNZBL)  . 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  As  It  Is  written. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  our 
Federal  Reserve  System.  However,  If  the 
Ashley-Stanton  amendment  Is  adopted, 
I  shall  indeed  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  could 
cut  the  heart  out  of  what  is  now  our  only 
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line  of  defense  against  Inflation.  In  Its 
capacity  as  the  originator  of  our  day-to- 
day monetary  policy,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  In  its  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, has  been  the  only  ctrb  against 
Inflation. 

Congress  has  taken  Its  fir$t  steps  by 
establishing  a  Budget  Committee,  but 
we  have  yet  to  demonstrate  ^at  we  are 
willing  to  do  anjTthlng  about  budgetary 
control,  to  reduce  spending  or  balance 
our  budget,  which  might  haVe  some  re- 
straint on  inflation.  So  instead,  those  of 
us  who  have  not  been  able  to  restrain 
ourselves,  the  Members  of  Congress,  are 
sajing  to  the  only  Agency  th^t  Is  trying 
to  do  something  about  infla|lon,  "Hey, 
you  guys  at  the  Fed  are  wrcmfe." 

Mr.  Chairmaoi,  there  Is  notlilng  wrong 
with  an  audit  of  the  Feder^  Reserve 
S3^tem,  and  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  I  think,  reflect 
exactly  what  I  feel  on  this  miitter. 

The  class  II  audit  is  a  reasonable  finan- 
cial audit,  is  reasonable  in  every  in- 
stance, and  Is  not  objected  to  by.  at  least 
as  far  as  I  know,  any  member  of  the 
committee.  What  we  do  object  to  is  an 
attack  on  the  independent  federal  Re- 
serve System. 

What  I  also  perscmally  object  to  is  the 
attempt  to  put  across  the  idea  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  reduce  our  interest  rate 
somehow.  Every  Member  shpuld  know 
that  there  Is  nothing  aibout  the  Interest 
rates  in  this  bill.  | 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chalrmfi<n,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point' 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do  yield  to|my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chalrm4n,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  speaking,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  that«  there  Is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  w^uld  bring 
about  a  lowering  of  interest  r^tes,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  have  been  listening  very 
carefully  for  the  last  30  mintttes,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  one  reason  advanced  as 
to  why  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  be  exempt  from  audit  by  GAO, 
which  every  other  agency  of  Q*vemment 
is  subject  to.  I 

Will  the  gentleman  give  me  one  reason 
why?  [ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chalrmii,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  questtwi,  and  I 
think  I  have  already  stated.  $s  has  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn>- 
KALL)  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
GAO  audit. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Why  is  the  ientleman 
opposing  the  bill,  then?  | 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Because  ihe  audit 
specified  in  this  bill  goes  to  policymaking 
by  the  GAO.  We  think  it  is  fine  to  have 
a  financial  audit.  If  the  chainian  of  the 
committee  wants  to  have  it,  |  think  he 
should  have  that  privilege,  an4  the  GAO 
should  do  it  for  htm.  We  shotid  look  at 
the  assets;  we  should  accouat  for  all 
the  money.  TTiat  is  important  and  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
years — and  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  that  was  a  large  number  of  years — 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  be«i  Independ- 
ent of  this  Congress  in  the  amduct  of 
monetary  policy.  There  has  beeto  a  pretty 
good  reason  for  that.  It  is  beqause  they 


are  thought  to  be  standing  a  little  bit 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  politics. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  but  I 
am  trying  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  attended  all  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 
I  know,  as  Dr.  Bums  told  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  no  objection  to  a  GAO  audit. 
There  Is  no  difference  in  a  GAO  audit  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  than  there 
is  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  branch  of  Government.  The  GAO 
is  not  a  poUcymaking  body,  and  the 
GAO  would  not  set  policy  for  the  Federal 
Reserve,  just  as  they  do  not  set  policy 
for  the  Defense  Department  or  the  Agri- 
cxiltural  Department. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
both  gentlemen  for  their  contribution, 
and  I  would  like  to  finish  out  my  time. 
The  problem  is  that  the  GAO,  in  in- 
specting and  auditing  the  policy,  will 
have  the  advantage  of  hindsight  over 
some  of  these  delicate  maneuvers  In  the 
open  market,  and  in  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  foreign  currencies,  which,  are 
eventually  made  public,  anyway. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
kinds  of  controls  and  audits  are  simply 
goln«  to  erode  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  weaken  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  committee  reported  this  legisla- 
tion with  mixed  feelings.  While  no  one 
objects  to  a  legitimate  audit  of  adminis- 
trative costs,  such  as  ping-pong  balls, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  fear  that  by  al- 
lowing the  GAO  to  delve  into  the  Fed's 
policymaking  operations  we  will  create 
widespread  concern  and  tmcertalnty 
over  the  Fed's  primary  strength  in  com- 
bating inflation.  Its  strength  has  in  its 
indeisendence  as  a  Government  agency. 
My  distinguished  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  has  fought 
long  and  hard  for  this  bill,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  finally  bringing  it  to 
the  floor.  However,  some  of  the  weU- 
pubUclzed  reasons  which  the  gentleman 
has  cited  in  favor  of  adopting  this  bill 
deserve  further  comments. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  stated 
that  an  audit  of  the  Fed  will  assure  the 
Congress  that  the  Fed  Is  using  the  tax- 
payers' money  responsibly.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  no  one  objects  to  that  kind 
of  standard  audit.  The  Ashley-Stanton 
amendment  would  not  eliminate  that 
provision  from  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  argued 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  which  the  Fed 
handles,  processes  and  otherwise  comes 
in  contact  with  during  a  year  are  reason 
enough  for  Congress  to  be  checking  up 
on  them.  I  agree  that  Congress  lias  a 
responsibility  to  check  up  on  the  Fed  ex- 
penditures. But  it  need  not  cripple  the 
Fed  by  striking  at  its  hid^jendence  In 
the  process. 

The  Fed  already  conducts  Its  own  in- 
ternal audits,  and  it  also  is  audited  by 
an  outside  private  auditing  Arm  as  a  dou- 
ble check.  Some  Members  apparently  do 
not  trust  the  word  or  the  integrity  of 
either  of  these  two  auditors,  and  seem 
willing    to   Incur   greater   Government 


costs  for  an  additional  audit.  The  Comp- 
troller General  himself  testified  before 
our  committee  that  there  was  no  way  to 
tell  how  much  a  full-scale  GAO  audit 
might  cost,  and  this  bill  does  not  specify 
what  amount  of  funding  would  be  accept- 
able. Not  only  are  we  striking  a  blow  at  a 
strong  Inflation  fl.ghter,  we  are  also  doing 
our  own  bit  to  feed  Inflation  a  little 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  of  this 
bill  is  that  in  its  present  form  it  would 
establish  a  procedure  for  second-guessing 
the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  decisions.  If 
that  is  allowed  to  occur,  the  private  sec- 
tor will  almost  certainly  react  in  the 
traditional  manner  by  rapidly  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  Ped's  ability  to  carry  on 
an  independent  fight  against  inflation. 
Last  week,  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  indicated  their  feelings  on 
this  crucial  issue  by  defeating  this  bill's 
provisions  as  an  amendment  to  another 
measure.  Senator  McIntyrs,  who  voiced 
the  concern  for  the  majority,  said  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  almost  certainly  send  a  wave  of 
concern  and  doubt  through  our  flnancial 
system.  At  a  time  when  the  Fed  is  being 
looked  to  as  the  only  stable  operator  in 
a  void  of  inflation  fighters,  passage  of 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  body 
to  page  H9361  of  the  Rucord  of  October 
10.  1973.  In  a  dialog  with  the  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  stated: 

The  genUeman  wants  to  get  the  Federal 
Reserve  Into  the  poUtlcs  or  the  House  of 
BepreMntaUves,  and  I  do  not  want  that.  It 
Is  run  badly  enough  as  It  Is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frznzel) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCirH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  yielding 
3  minutes  to  me. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  in  committee.  I  am 
troubled  by  some  of  the  aspects  of  it,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  my  feelings  with 
the  Members  about  those  aspects  and 
perhaps  get  some  responses  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CX>mmittee. 

I  have  listened  to  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  of  the  GAO,  and  I  have 
listened  to  Chairman  Arthur  Bums  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
problem  that  comes  out  of  the  discus- 
sions is  this: 

On  the  one  hand.  Chairman  Bums 
says  that  he  has  no  objection  to  a  total 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not 
only  a  flnancial,  but  also  a  policy  audit, 
if  the  policy  audit  is  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciirrency  and 
not  by  the  OAO.  because  he  believes  that 
it  Is  the  function  of  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency  to  exercise  that 
kind  of  oversight,  and  that  It  would  be 
vrrong  to  have  the  GAO  conduct  the  pol- 
icy audit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reasons  he 
gives  for  that  are  good  or  bad,  but  one 
of  the  reasons  Is  that  the  kind  of  staff 
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technicians  that  the  GAO  would  employ 
might  not  be  properly  equipped  to  audit 
policy,  whereas  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  staff  should  be  and 
again  he  says  that  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Now,  my  quandary  is  this:  I  have 
heard  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  state  that  the 
audit  contemplated  under  the  biU  is  not 
a  policy  audit ;  that  it  is  simply  a  finan- 
cial audit  and  they  stress  that  it  would 
not  permit  a  policy  audit. 

When  we  talk  about  a  policy  audit, 
what  we  really  have  in  mind  is  this :  Did 
the  Federal  Reserve,  when  it  came  to  Its 
conclusions,  base  its  determination  on  all 
the  relevant  facts  which  a  prudent  per- 
son should  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion. That  is  the  nature  of  a  policy  audit. 
Mr.  c:liairman,  I  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  this 
question: 

Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  let  the  GAO 
do  its  financial  audit  and  allow  the 
Banking  Committee,  on  which  I  serve 
imder  the  distinguished  chairman,  and 
its  excellent  staff  to  do  the  actual  policy 
audit?  What  Is  wrong  with  allowing  our 
committee  to  do  the  policy  audit? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
question.  We  have  had  inquiries  on  that 
issue  before. 

Every  agency  of  Government  is 
audited    except    the    Federal    Reserve, 

and 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
Interrupt  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  ask  him  if  he  wUl  respond  to  my 
simply  stated  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  wish  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  the  answer. 
Mr.    K<X:«.    Mr.    Chairman,    if   the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  permit, 
I   wish    to   repeat   that   question   with 
exactitude. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  its  own 
staff — and  we  have  great  staff  doing  the 
policy  audit? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentlemtui. 

A  policy  audit  is  an  entirely  different 
question.  The  GAO  does  not  have  the 
right  to  make  a  policy  decision. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  CJhairman,  let  me  in- 
terrupt the  chairman  of  the  committee 

once  again 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  K<X;H.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said  something  which  is 
very  crucial. 

Is  the  chairman  of  the  c(Mnmittee  say- 
ing on  this  floor  that  this  bill  will  not 
permit  the  GAO  to  make  a  policy  audit, 
and  that  that  power  vests  only  in  us,  the 
Banking  and  CTurrence  Committee? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  they 
have  no  power  to  do  that,  and  they  have 
never  imdertaken  a  poUcy  audit.  Never 
has  that  occurred. 

Mr.  KOCi^H.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  C\irrency  Committee  that 
no  matter  what  the  language  in  this  bill 
the  GAO  may  not  conduct  a  poUcy  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  conduct  such  an  audit  if  one  is  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  say  they  will 
never  have  a  policy  audit;  they  will  never 
make  one. 
Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KOCH.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  want  fully  to  corrobo- 
rate what  has  been  said.  I  have  it  from 
the  Comptroller  General  himself  that  he 
does  not  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
conducting  policy  audits,  or  Monday- 
momlng-quarterbacking  audits,  of  mon- 
etary policy.  He  wants  to  do  a  financial 
audit,  and  that  is  all  the  language  lets 
him  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mttchxll)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  seems  to  me  all  of  us  should  have 
learned  some  pretty  sound  lessons  based 
on  past  history  smd  the  current  events 
going  on  in  our  Nation.  We  should  have 
learned  that  no  Institution  of  Govern- 
ment Is  sacrosanct — not  the  executive 
branch,  not  the  legislative  branch,  not 
the  courts.  No  Institution  is  sacrosanct. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  learned  anything 
at  all  based  upon  the  experiences  we 
have  been  going  through  in  the  last 
year,  we  ought  to  be  fully  committed  to 
a  thorough,  complete  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

If  we  do  not  audit  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  are  we  not  In  danger,  then,  of 
having  public  opinion  say  that  because 
of  a  f£iilure  to  audit  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  going  on?  Do  we  want  to 
place  ourselves  In  a  position  of  saying 
that  as  members  of  a  body  allegedly  re- 
sponsive to  the  people,  that  we  really  did 
not  carry  out  oiu*  responsibllty  In  terms 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System?  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  risk  that,  because 
we  are  Members  of  Congress  who  bear 
that  responsibility.  Those  members  nm- 
nlng  for  re-election  are  going  to  have 
some  very,  very  tough  questions  put  to  us 
by  our  constituents. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
audit  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
same  as  we  do  any  other  institution  of 
the  Government.  Just  because  big  banks 
£u^  Involved  it  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  above  close  scrutiny.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  not  totally  above  and 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  honorable 
body. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
CAialrman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John- 
son). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chtilrman,  the  bill  before  us  would  call 


for  the  most  gigantic  auditing  Job  In 
all  history.  We  would  direct  the  GAO 
to  audit  the  books,  accounts,  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  transac- 
tions and  activities  of  the  System  is  a  vast 
one.  It  comprises  12  branches,  and  han- 
dles millions  and  millions  of  transactions. 
No  one  can  estimate  how  many  auditors 
It  will  take,  but  it  certainly  could  exceed 
10,000 — or  perhaps  more. 

What  is  an  audit?  It  is  a  review  of  the 
history  of  a  transaction  or  event.  It  is 
a  post  mortem  scrutiny  of  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  Fed  is  already  audited 
by  internal  auditors,  and  also  an  outside 
Independent  accounting  flrm.  Tliey  re- 
port what  the  Fed  has  done  during  the 
period  being  audited. 

A  so-called  GAO  audit  would  report 
the  same  Information  and  accomplish  the 
same  purpose  and  would  be  a  repetition 
of  what  has  already  been  done. 

However,  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  bill.  It  is  designed  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  our  central  bank  and  place 
it  under  the  control  of  the  Congress.  An 
audit  of  transactions  is  not  the  aim. 
Those  who  are  against  the  Fed  want  to 
destroy  Its  power  as  the  maker  of  oiu* 
monetary  policy.  They  want  to  nm  the 
bank. 

The  only  way  that  the  GAO  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  this  purpose  would  be 
to  have  auditors  stationed  in  every  bank 
at  all  times,  auditing  all  directors  meet- 
ings, and  then  being  present  each  hour 
taking  part  in  the  open  market  opera- 
tions of  the  bank.  If  the  Congress  wants 
this  kind  of  a  situation  then  the  law 
should  be  changed  and  the  Congress  be 
the  central  bank.  We  won't  need  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  need  a  strong  central  bank  and 
one  that  Is  Independent.  In  the  free 
world  we  have  only  one  central  bank 
that  is  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  Bank  of  France.  Under 
De  Oaulle,  he  ordered  the  Bank  of 
France  to  demand  gold  for  the  dollars 
that  they  hold,  even  though  other  cen- 
tral Independent  banks  as  a  matter  of 
policy  hang  on  to  one's  dollars.  His  ac- 
tion was  one  of  the  reasons  we  repudi- 
ated our  promise  to  buy  back  dollars 
with  gold. 

To  delay  the  independoice  of  the  Fed 
will  destroy  our  prominence  abroad.  It 
was  Just  last  year  our  dollar  abroad 
was  under  terrific  pressure  and  a  world- 
wide panic  was  threatened.  It  was  only 
our  strong  ind^sendent  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  permitted  Arthur  Bums  to 
vigorously  st^  In  and  take  stnmg  meas- 
ures which  saved  the  day.  It  called  for 
prompt  immediate  action.  He  did  not 
have  to  ask  the  GAO  whether  he  could 
agree  to  currency  readjustments. 

A  post  audit  of  administration  trans- 
actions would  not  be  harmful,  through  a 
repetition  of  other  audits.  Even  so,  I 
would  support  such  an  audit.  But  to 
have  GAO  sit  in  and  In  effect  nm  the 
Fed  would  be  a  big  mistake. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
C^halrman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKm- 

NET). 
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Mr.  McKINNEy.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
are  we  looking  at  here?  I  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  a4k  questions, 
and  they  were  good  questions.  Certainly 
when  the  GAO  audits  the  D^artment  of 
Agriculture  It  considers  wliether  they 
spend  money  on  what  they  toy  they  did 
and  whether  it  was  proper,  bi^t  it  does  not 
turn  around  and  say.  ''(Whiat  was  the 
reason  for  your  policy  in  ^selling  the 
Russians  wheat?  Did  you  loie  money  or 
did  you  gain  money?"  j 

What  we  are  talking  abo^it  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  the  very  fact 
that  any  audit  of  their  financial  condi- 
tion is  in  essence  &n  audit  of  pieir  policy. 
Are  we  going  to  take,  in  othe^  words,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  whl<jh  must  act 
in  secrecy  in  order  to  stop  the  avid  specu- 
lators in  gold,  In  dollars  a4d  the  avid 
speculators  in  loans,  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  national  economy;  are  We  going  to 
put  them  in  a  condition  whe^re  they  be- 
come terrified  to  make  the  decision  that 
may  in  the  short  nm  be  coijy  because 
the  audit  shows  with  hindplght  what 
could  not  have  been  known  $t  the  time. 
What  is  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
actually  saying  In  this  bill?  He  is  saying, 
"I  want  to  take  over  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board."  He  Is  saying,  "I  do  nit  like  high 
interest  rates."  ] 

WeU,  nobody  likes  high  infferest  rates. 
But  why  are  the  Interest  ifetes  high? 
Because  we  in  this  Congress  aannot  con- 
trol our  spending.  Because  our  full  em- 
ployment budget  President  certainly  does 
not  know  how  to  control  hi3  spending. 
And  we  end  up  in  the  situation  where 
for  years  under  both  politl(kl  parties, 
both  in  the  Presidency  and  in  the  House 
we  have  turned  around  to  tjie  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  we  have  said.  'You 
tax  the  people  of  the  United  States."  We 
have  turned  around  to  them  and  we 
have  .said.  "You  stop  inflation.  You  stop 
the  recession  with  your  mon^  policies." 

We  in  the  Congress  and  the  man  in 
the  White  House  are  not  goin^  to  go  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  say,  "This 
Is  what  we  have  to  do  if  We  are  to 
survive." 

The  chairman  is  saying,  very  dra- 
matically, that  we  are  not  going  to  audit 
their  policies,  but  when  you  nudlt  their 
balance  books  that's  what  you  are  doing. 
You  are  auditliig  their  policies,  a  policy 
which  might  have  occurred  c0  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  the  decision  was 
made  to  dive  into  this  market,  to  buy  gold 
here,  dollars  there,  and  to  do  this,  or 
that,  in  a  very  complicated  inHematlonal 
financial  situation. 

What  happens  then  when  Ijhe  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wants  to  came  before 
the  House  of  Representatlvei  and  say, 
'•Ixx)k  at  this,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  made  a  windfall  with  b  decision 
of  the  Fed,  to  do  this,  or  to  do  that." 

Mr.  REU88.  Mr.  Chalrma4r  wlU  the 

gentlenmn  jdeld?  i 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  ll^e  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  I  have  such  little 
time  being  on  so  low  a  rung  op  the  lad- 
der. I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  If  I 
have  time. 


I  think,  yon  know,  that  it  is  really  high 
time  that  we  sat  down  and  decided  what 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  saying.  He  is  saying,  "I  want  to  run 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress." 

Why  does  the  gentleman  not  put  that 
type  of  bill  in?  He  could  just  as  simply 
say,  "Let  us  give  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Let  us 
have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
tell  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  what  to 
do.  Then  we  have  the  true  issue  before 
us." 

But  to  sort  of  sneak  through  the  back 
door  and  say,  "We  want  to  examine  you 
we  wlU  audit  you,"  this  is  clearly  just 
another  way  to  get  at  the  poUcymaking 
decisions. 

I  think  Mr.  Staats  protests  too  much. 
He  comes  across  and  says,  "We  are  not 
really  going  to  make  pohcy;  we  are  just 
going  to  tell  you  whether  the  balance 
sheet  looks  good."  What  is  their  balance 
sheet?  Their  balance  sheet  Is  trying  to 
control  the  monetary  policy  condition  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  by 
this  effort,  by  bringing  that  forth  with- 
out the  condition  or  the  reason  of  the 
time  this  decision  would  put  them  up  for 
political  fire,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  withstood  by  them.  Thereby  we  would 
achieve  the  poliUcization  of  the  Fed  and 
Its  destruction. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  what  we  really 
are  doing  is  saying,  "Let  us  take  over  the 
Fed."  If  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee, wants  to  put  In  a  bill,  we  will  argue 
it  on  that  basis.  But  to  come  in  through 
this  back-door  method,  and  giving  this 
overblown  agency  the  authority,  the 
GAO— which,  by  the  way,  is  supposed  to 
be  an  arm  of  Congress  and  has  its  head 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — is  simply  to  say  we  are  going  to 
put  the  Fed  in  the  position  of  being  so 
afraid  to  act,  so  afraid  to  respond,  that 
they  will  not  because  they  are  afraid  of 
the  political  pressure  that  wUl  hit  them  a 
year  later. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  I  do  not  take 
occasion  to  speak  with  respect  to  bills 
from  other  committees,  but  I  am  some- 
what concerned  about  this  bill  that 
comes  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  urging  that 
we  vote  for  GAO  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  for  two  reasons.  One  Is 
that  the  Fed's  portfolio  of  Treasury  ob- 
ligations should  be  canceled.  The  other 
Is  that  there  is  a  "glaring  gap"  in  our 
Information  about  the  Fed's  activities. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these  argu- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  Texas  points 
out  that  most  of  the  Fed's  earnings  are 
from  Interest  on  Treasury  obligations  it 
owns.  He  argues  that  these  obligations 
should  be  canceled  because  they  have 
been  paid  for.  This  Is  indisputable:  The 


Federal  Reserve  has  paid  for  them  by 
assuming  a  corresponding  liability.  The 
mechanics  are  that  the  Fed  buys  $1  mil- 
lion of  securities  from  a  dealer;  the 
dealer's  bank  credits  the  dealer's  check- 
ing account  with  $1  million,  and  in  turn 
the  bank  receives  credit  of  $1  milUon  in 
Its  account  at  its  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
This  is  the  process  by  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  sulds  to  the  reserves  its  member 
banks  must  maintain  at  their  Reserve 
banks. 

In  this  process  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  acquires  a  $1  million  asset  and 
assiunes  a  corresponding  liability  of  $1 
million.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  ad- 
vocates cancellation  of  the  security  on 
the  ground  that  the  Reserve  bank  used 
Federal  Reserve  notes  to  pay  for  it.  Even 
if  this  were  the  case,  the  argument  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Reserve  banks 
are  primarily  liable  on  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  and  that  the  Government  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  are 
backing  these  notes. 

Proceeding  from  the  assumption  that 
payment  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is  the 
same  as  payment  by  the  Treasury,  the 
gentleman  would  cancel  the  major  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, leaving  it  bankrupt. 

Of  course,  the  books  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  might  be  balanced  once  again  if 
the  Treasury  assumed  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's liability  on  a  corresponding 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  How- 
ever, this  rearrangement  of  the  Govern- 
ment's books  would  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  our  determination  to  handle 
our  fiscal  affairs  responsibly.  At  least  two 
advantages  of  the  present  accounting 
system  would  be  lost.  First,  the  present 
system  properly  distinguishes  between 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  central 
bank,  and  those  of  the  Treasury,  which 
must  raise  the  funds  needed  to  run  the 
Government.  Second,  the  present  system 
assures  that  our  paper  currency  In  circu- 
lation— largely  consisting  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes — Is  matched  by  readily  mar- 
ketable assets — largely  Treasury  obliga- 
tions— held  by  the  central  bank.  To  aban- 
don these  arrangements,  through  a  pro- 
cedure smacking  of  repudiation  of  debt, 
would  hardly  Increase  public  confidence 
In  our  currency  or  our  determination  to 
manage  our  affsdrs  responsibly. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
second  argimient  advanced  for  GAO 
audit — namely,  that  there  Is  a  glaring 
gap  In  the  information  Congress  has 
about  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  find  this 
astonishing.  Chtilrman  Bums  has  been 
most  cooperative  In  responding  to  my  re- 
quests for  information.  I  understand  that 
he  testifies  frequently  and  candidly  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  that  he  also  answers  responsi- 
bly the  numerous  Inquiries  addressed  to 
him  outside  the  committee  room. 

To  support  his  argument  that  an  infor- 
mation gap  exists,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
cites  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  com- 
menting on  possible  Federal  Reserve  ex- 
penditures for  an  electronic  funds  trans- 
fer system.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  editorial, 
and  It  points  out  that  committees  of 
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Congress  do  not  need  GAO  to  get  infor- 
mation from  the  Federal  Reserve — all 
they  need  do  is  ask  better  questions. 
The  editorial  went  on  to  suggest  that 
Congress  look  Into  the  possibility  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  might  spend  as  much  as 
$1  billion  in  facilities  for  a  new  electronic 
system  for  transferring  funds. 

If  Congress  has  neglected  to  look  into 
this  possibility.  It  Is  not  because  of  any 
secrecy  on  the  Fed's  part.  The  Board  of 
Governors  in  November  1973  invited  pub- 
lic comment  on  a  number  of  issues  re- 
lating to  the  possible  use  of  new  elec- 
tronic techniques  to  hold  down  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  clearing  checks. 
Among  the  Issues  it  asked  people  to  com- 
ment on  were  what  role  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  play  In  such  a  system  and 
how  costs  shoijld  be  allocated.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  responded  by  approv- 
ing a  proposal  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  implications  of  establish- 
ing a  new  pajmients  system.  The  Board 
of  Governors  h£is  endorsed  this  proposal 
and  pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  new 
commission  if  It  Is  established. 

I  do  not  believe  that  GAO  audit  of  the 
Fed  is  needed  to  fill  an  information  gap, 
or  that  cancellation  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  Treasury  obligations  will  help  us  to 
finance  housing,  hospitals,  and  other 
worthwhile  projects  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  contends. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  this 
would  be  a  particularly  unfortimate  time 
for  Congress  to  add  to  concern  about 
inflationary  spending.  Our  people  know 
you  cannot  ijay  for  a  hospital  by  burning 
a  bond,  and  they  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  will  not  be  Improved  by 
using  repudiation  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
debt. 

Financial  markets  are  uneasy,  and  this 
condition  could  get  a  lot  worse  if  Con- 
gress takes  an  action  that  will  be  taken 
as  weakening  the  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Fted  Is  engaged  in 
a  courageoiis  effort  to  reverse  the  In- 
flationary tide  and  restore  confidence  in 
our  currency.  Instead  of  making  their 
job  more  difficult,  as  the  bill  reported  by 
committee  would  do,  we  should  give  them 
our  firm  support. 

Thus.  I  think  the  bill  Itself  should  be 
either  retiuned  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration  or  the  bill  itself 
should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  distinguished  chairman  If 
it  would  be  his  conclusion  at  this  point 
that  the  coimtry  has  been  well  served  by 
an  independent  monetary  authority 
balancing  the  problems  we  create  on  the 
fiscal  side;  and  if  he  also  does  not  feel 
that  there  Is  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  basic  honesty  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  an  Independent  body? 

Mr.  MUliS.  I  would  hate  to  see  us 
make  a  political  OE>eratlon  out  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  the  same  extent  we 
have  made  a  political  operation  out  of 
fiscal  policy.  I  shudder  to  think  where 


we  would  be  inflationary  wise  If  it  were 
not  for  one  restraining  influence  in  Gov- 
ernment trying  to  hold  down  the  rising 
costs  and  rising  prices. 

I  do  not  like  this  idea  of  constantly 
trying  to  nibble  away  at  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Federal  Reserve.  There  were 
some  pretty  smart  men  in  the  Congress 
who  conceived  the  Idea  of  establishing 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  handle  monetary 
policy  and  to  control  the  banks  and 
what  they  can  do  and  also  to  try  to  keep 
it  outside  the  influence  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
not  ever  get  into  politics. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  so  eloquently  put  It,  the  im- 
mediate problem  that  faces  us  this  after- 
noon and  that  Is  that  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  since  1933  really  put  them- 
selves In  the  position  of  Interfering  with 
the  totally  Independent  financial  sys- 
tem of  this  country.  We  have  discussed 
earlier  and  I  have  heard  some  remarks 
on  the  House  floor  that  amazed  me  in 
the  debate,  that  this  bill  In  Its  present 
form  will  not  do  that.  We  will  have  an 
opportunity,  If  those  who  argue  that  It 
does  not,  to  join  In  an  amendment  that 
we  will  present  here  shortly  that  will 
assure  us  that  this  Congress  or  no  Con- 
gress. I  hope,  in  the  future  will  take  that 
final  step  In  which  we  combine  the  mone- 
tary and  the  fiscal  responsibility  imder  a 
political  atmosphere  in  this  country. 

The  chief  financial  oflScer  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Uniformly  over  the  years  we  have  been 
blessed  with  the  services  of  outstanding 
men  In  this  position.  They  have  served 
their  country,  and  the  world,  with  honor, 
wisdom,  and  distinction. 

There  are  eight  living  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury.  Four  served  In 
Democratic  administrations,  namely, 
John  W.  Snyder,  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  Joseph  W.  Barr. 
Four  served  In  Republican  administra- 
tions, namely,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  Da- 
vid M.  Kennedy,  John  B.  Connally  and 
George  P.  Shultz.  Better,  nonpartisan 
political  balance  is  hard  to  conceive. 

All  eight  of  these  living  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury,  without  excep- 
tion, have  subscribed  to  the  following 
statement  which  I  now  read  Into  the 
Record.  TTils  was  a  letter  imder  date  of 
October  18,  1973,  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Albert,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  a 
copy  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Girald 
R.  Ford,  then  minority  leader  of  the 
House: 

f  OCTOBKK   18,   1973. 

The  Honorable  Cabl  Albxst, 
The  Speaker  of  the  Howe  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DxAK  MK.  Spkakxb:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  deep  concern  about  the  provisiooa 
of  HJl.  10285  relating  to  a  GAO  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

If  Hil.  10266  merely  prescribed  a  financial 
audit,  we  would  not  be  seriously  troubled. 
But  the  bill  reported  to  the  House  would  go 
much  further,  authorizing  GAO  to  evalu- 
ate  monetary   policymaking.   It   would   en- 


croach upon  the  Independence  of  the  mone- 
tary authorities,  weakening  the  safeguards 
Congress  has  established  to  assure  objective 
decisions  In  the  critical  area  of  money  and 
credit  policies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  leports  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  Ways  and  Means,  Fi- 
nance, and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
In  exercising  Its  oversight  responsibilities. 
Congress  receives  a  steady  flow  of  authori- 
tative information  directly  from  the  Federal 
Reserve,  including  candid  testimony  from  its 
Chairman.  As  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury-, we  see  no  need,  and  considerable  po- 
tential for  trouble.  In  asking  the  Comptroller 
General  to  engage  the  services  of  consul- 
tants— as  yet  unidentified — to  second-guess 
decisionmaking  by  the  responsible  monetary 
authorities. 

In  a  comparable  situation  In  1970,  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  GAO  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Pimd,  but  limited  the 
scope  of  the  audit.  We  believe  the  provisions 
foif  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 
could  serve  as  a  useful  model  for  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Ashley  will  offer  an  amendment  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose,  and  we  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

We  are  submitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Minority  Leader  for  his  information. 
Respectfully, 

JoHK  W.  Sntdbr. 

ROBIRT  B.  AmiEBSON. 

C.  Douglas  DnxoN. 
Henbt  H.  Powueh. 

JOSKPR  W.  BaK*. 

David  M.  KzmrB>T 
John  B.  Connaixt. 

Since  the  date  of  that  letter,  George  P. 
Shultz  has  resigned  and  beccKne  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Under  date  of 
May  23,  1974.  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Hon.  John  J.  Rhodes,  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  sending  a  copy  of  the  above 
letter  and  stating: 

Now  that  I  have  reached  the  station  m  life 
of  an  ex-Secretary,  and  since  I  understand 
the  bill  will  soon  again  be  under  considera- 
tion In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  would 
like  to  be  on  record  as  supporting  the  views 
In  the  earlier  letter. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  E.  Simon,  joins  the  ranks  of  his 
predecessors  in  vigorously  opposing  the 
granting  of  authority  to  the  GAO  to 
audit  and  evaluate  the  monetary  policy- 
making activities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Let  me  call  up  additional  expert  opin- 
ion against  allowing  the  GAO  to  audit 
Fed  poUcy.  On  October  22,  1973,  when 
conslderatiCHi  of  the  bill  appeared  immi- 
nent, four  former  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce sent  a  wire  to  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  L.  Ashlet.  The  wir« 
speaks  for  Itself  and  makes  abundantly 
clear  their  opposition  to  a  GAO  policy 
audit  of  the  Fed: 

MoaaiSTowN,  NJ., 

October  22.  197 i. 
Hon.  Thoicas  L.  Ashlit, 
U.S.  House  ot  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

As  former  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  who 
have  been  and  still  are  famUlar  with  the  ef- 
fects on  the  business  and  industrial  oommu- 
nitiee  of  policies,  programs  and  actions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem,  we  wish  to  re- 
cord our  opposition  to  H.R.  10265  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  by  Chairman  Wright 
Patmsui.  After  hearings  and  amendments  the 
bill  was  reported  out  favorably  by  a  major. 
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tty  of  members  of  the  Commlttae  on  Banking 
and  Cvirrency.  We  understand  tliat  the  R\iles 
Committee  may  send  the  bUl  to  the  House 
floor  within  the  nert  few  days,  and  thus  the 
expression  of  opposing  views  la  of  consider- 
able urgency. 

Our  objections  are  focussed  ^n  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  10265  which  ptovlde  for  a 
••policy"  audit  by  the  Oompto«Uer  General 
and  thus  go  far  beyond  the  usual  kind  of 
flnanctal  audit.  In  our  opinion  the  kind  of 
audit  proposed  would  be  stroagly  exposed 
by  the  buslneas  and  Industrial  comnmnltlee 
because  that  kind  of  "Monday  morning 
quarter-backing"  by  the  QAO  would  en- 
croach upon  the  independency  of  Federal 
Reserve  decision  making.  We  tljlnk  that,  Ir- 
respective of  any  personal  views  we  or  others 
In  the  bvislneas  and  Indxistrlal  communities 
may  have  about  the  adequacy  o|  Federal  Re- 
serve policies  and  programs.  It  Is  essential  to 
retain  the  non-partisan  approach  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  traditionally  has  followed  In 
both  domestic  and  International  monetary 
affairs.  Certainly  the  kind  of  an  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  contemplated  by 
H.R.  10M6  would  tend  to  ero<|e  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  professional  Judgment  on 
which  monetary  policy  declMonp  are  based. 

Further,  It  seems  to  us  that  a  high  degree 
of  oonfldentlallty  is  essential  la  conducting 
many  of  the  sysitem's  functions,  Including 
the  examination  of  State  member  banks, 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  operations  contucted  with 
and  on  behalf  of  foreign  central  banks. 
Granting  OAO  access  to  system  records  re- 
lating to  these  functions  would  uiineceasarlly 
complicate  the  problem  of  assuring  their 
confidentiality. 

As  prescribed  by  law,  the  Bo*rd  of  Oov- 
ernors,  with  Ita  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Heserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  intent  of  Congress .  audits  and 
reviews  the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  In  so  doing,  it  Is  able  to  exercise  great 
care  In  preserving  the  unique  <t>aracter  of 
the  system  without  obscurliig  regional  dif- 
ferences among  the  Reserve  Nmks  or  re- 
moving an  Important  source  o*  lnnovatl<» 
and  constructive  diversity. 

The  aocounu  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
are  audttwl  tmeh  ywu-  by  a  top-fligM  outsMe 
firm  of  certified  public  accountaats,  and  we 
understand  that  no  restrictions  aie  placed  on 
ths  auditors  Jn  the  conduct  of  their  duties 
T^elr  audit  report  Is  reproduad  in  the 
DoardiB  annual  report,  and  copies  of  the  re- 
port are  furnished  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  preseat  auditing 
procedures  are  quite  adequate.  IX  anything 
more  is  considered  necessary  by  the  Con- 
gress, however,  we  think  that  ttiie  auditing 
authority  delegated  to  the  OAO  should 
clearly  be  limited  to  ascertaining  that  admin- 
istrative funds  are  properly  accounted  for 
and  that  fully  adequate  acoouattLng  pwoce- 
dures  and  systems  for  controlling  those  ad- 
ministrative funds  have  been  wtabllshed 
Furthermore,  any  access  by  the  OAO  to  the 
papers  of  ths  Board  and  Fedemi  Reserve 
banks  should  be  limited  to  the  financial  rec- 
ords concerned  with  administrative  funds 
and  not  extend  to  policy  decisions  or  de- 
liberations. 
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us.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  1968. 

Pttxb  O.  Pttxbson, 
VS.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  1972. 

Still  more  expert  opinion  against  the 
policy  audit  ia  available  In  a  letter  sent 
to  Speaker  Albert  on  October  20.  1973, 
by  four  former  Chairmen  of  the  Coimcll 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Again,  the  ap- 
proach Is  bipartisan  with  half  serving 
under  Etemocratlc  and  half  serving  under 
Flepublican  administrations.  Here  is 
what  they  wrote: 

Anw  Ahbor,  Mich., 

October  20,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Caxl  Albebt, 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Congress  of  the   United  States,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deas  Mb.  Speaker:  As  former  Chairmen  of 
the   Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  we  are 
writing  to  let  you  know  of  our  concern  about 
H.B.  10266.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  provide  authority  for  limited  direct  Treas- 
ury   borrowing    from    the    Federal    Reserve 
Banks.  This  Umlted  authority  Is  wise  and 
makes  {losslble  more  orderly  management  of 
the  TrrJasury's  cash  reserves. 

Our  concern  Is  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed authority  for  the  O.A.O.  to  audit  the 
Federal  Reserve.  On  the  question  of  a  O-A.O, 
audit  of  the  System's  conventional  Income 
and  balance  sheet  accounts,  we  represent  a 
range  of  opinion.  Some  would  not  oppose  It; 
some  feel  that  It  would  be  uimecessary  and 
unwise. 

We  are.  however,  agreed  that  an  extension 
of  this  authority  to  auditing  policy  opera- 
tions would  be  unwise  and  should  not  be  In- 
cluded In  this  bUI.  Federal  Reserve  offlcUla 
should  at  all  times  be  forthcoming  about 
requests  from  the  Congress  for  a  reporting 
on  their  management  of  monetary  policy, 
since  the  system  Is  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  would,  however,  ill-serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Congress  and  good  monetary  pol- 
icy to  mix  a  review  of  policy  with  a  conven- 
tional auditing  of  the  books. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltkh  W.  Hnxam, 
Regents'  Professor  of  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Edmund  Ezra  Day  University  Profes- 
sor of  Business  Administration,  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

AjlTHtTB  M.  Oktth, 
Senior  FeUow.  the  Brookings  InstitU' 
turn. 

Raymond  J.  SAULKBEa. 
Professor     Emeritus     of     Economics 
Columbia  University. 


pressed  In  a  letter  of  October  18,  1973, 
to  Congressman  Ashlxt: 

WASHiircrroN,  D.O., 

October  18. 1973. 
Hon.  Thomas  L.  Ashlxt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Ashlxt:  During  my  nearly  19 
years'  service  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
a  period  that  spanned  the  Presidencies  ot 
Messrs.  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  John- 
son,  and  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term,  i 
repeatedly  concurred  in  the  view  written 
into  law  by  the  Congress  In  the  Roosevelt  era, 
that  exemption  from  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice (OAO)  audit  was  an  important  factor 
In  the  Independence  of  the  System  within 
the  Government.  Now,  as  then,  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  audited  by  the  most  reputable  in- 
dependent, outside  certifled  public  account- 
ing firms  aixd  the  Job  they  do  Is,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, second  to  none. 

Hit.  10206,  the  cxirrent  bUl  tn  tiie  House 
to  change  this.  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
safeguards  Congress  has  established  to  as- 
sure the  Impartial,  objective  execution  of 
the  vital  task  It  has  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  I  strongly  oppose  this  bill 
and  feel  constrained  to  register  my  protest 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Shotild  be  audited:  It  Is  and  long  has 
bean  audited,  and  audited  thoroughly,  as  I 
have  stated,  so  as  to  assure  the  Congress  and 
the  public  of  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of 
Its  accounts.  For  that  very  reason.  I  would 
be  less  concerned  about  an  additional  audit 
limited  to  admlnltratlve  expenses,  such  as 
proposed  by  your  amendment,  although  even 
such  an  audit  would  be  needlessly  duplica- 
tive of  the  very  effective  control  already  in 
plaoa.  However,  even  such  an  audit,  which 
would  seem  innocuotis  In  itself  and  vastly 
preferable  to  HJl.  10266,  runs  the  risk  that 
the  auditing  process  may  slip  Into  the  areas 
of  policy  and  procedure  with  effects  adverse 
to  the  formulation  and  execution  of  sound 
monetary  policy. 

Our  currency  is  In  enough  trouble  now  and 
we  should  be  very  caref\il  of  what  w»  do. 
auicerely  yours, 

(s)     Wm.  McC.  Mabtut,  Jb. 
P3. — ^I  am  also  sending  this  expression  of 
my  views  to  Speaker  Albert  and  Mr.  Ford. 


We  wUl  appreciate  your  timely  ^nd  serious 
consideration  of  the  views  we  havte  outlined 
in  this  wire.  We  hope  you  wni  Ishare  our 
views  with  your  house  colleague*,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  committees  Interested. 

JORW  T.  CCOlfWOB, 

us.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  1966-67. 

Alexander  B.  Tbowbrooe, 
US.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ,1967-68. 

C.  R.  Smtth, 


In  presenting  these  opinions  of  recoff- 
nized  experts  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  GAO  be  given  authority 
to  audit  monetary  policy  judgments  of 
the  Fed,  I  have  deliberately  refrained 
from  detailed  discussion  of  the  vigoroiK 
objections  of  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  as  well  as  the  otlier  members  of 
the  Board.  I  did  so  completely  to  avoid 
any  possible  charge  of  bias  or  self-serv- 
ing Interest  In  presentation  of  judgments 
of  experts  on  this  Important  Issue. 

However,  any  such  charge  against  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  William  McChesney  Martin,  and 
now  a  private  cltteen  would  be  dema- 
goguery  of  the  worst  sort.  Here  is  the 
thoughtful  opinion  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ment of  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Fed 
who  served  under  five  Presidents  as  ex- 


1  Intend  to  be  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  the  experts  in  this  field.  I  will  support 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
Con^essman  Ashlky,  and  is  cosponsored 
by  me,  to  strike  out  any  authority  for  a 
monetary  policy  audit  of  the  Fed  by  the 
QAO.  With  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
I  will  support  the  bill.  Otherwise,  I  would 
vote  against  the  bill  as  r^>orted  and 
would  urge  other  Members  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Rbuss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  address  myself  to  two  points;  one,  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  about  the  sugges- 
tion often  made  by  the  rhftim^nn.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmaw) 
that  the  Fed  would  somehow  tear  up  the 
$80  billion  portfolio  it  has. 

Many  of  us  have  hobbies.  Some  collect 
stamps,  others  play  tennis.  Mr.  Patman's 
hobby  Is  that  $80  billion  of  the  Fed. 

I  admire  and  love  my  chairman,  but 
on  this  particular  issue  I  do  not  go  along 
with  him.  I  do  not  think  It  would  ac- 
complish anything. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  given  pretty  well  my  view  on  that. 
But  let  me  say  that  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  bill  before  us. 
The  bill  before  us  does  not  authorize  the 
Comptroller  General  or  anyone  else  to 
do  an>'thing  about  that  $80  billion.  If  it 
were,  I  would  oppose  it. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNiY) ;  namely,  does 
this  permit  the  GAO  to  make  a  policy 
audit  of  the  Fed? 

Here  I  want  to  reiterate  that  it  does 
not.  It  does  not  because  the  language 
prohibits  It  and,  more  than  that.  It  does 
not  because  the  Comptroller  General, 
Mr.  Staats,  has  thrust  his  fist  Into  the 
fire  publicly  and  said  he  neither  can  nor 
would  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
making  a  policy  audit. 

What  is  a  policy  audit?  Take  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Committee.  I  conduct 
a  policy  audit  of  the  Fed  all  the  time. 
I  am  currently  put  out  that  the  Fed, 
despite  its  good  intentions,  has  been 
creating  new  money  at  the  rate  of  close 
to  10  percent  a  year.  I  think  that  is  alto- 
gether too  inflationary.  I  do  not  need  the 
QAO  to  tell  me  that.  That  Is  a  policy 
audit  that  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
others  are  perfectly  competent  to  do,  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  more  of  it. 

The  kind  of  audit  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler Genersd  would  do  would  be  to  see 
whether  by  any  chance  the  Fed  was 
doing  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  some 
gentleman  at  the  Franklin  National 
Bank,  it  turned  out,  was  doing  the  other 
day;  namely,  conducting  $31  million 
worth  of  foreign  exchange  transactions 
without  being  authorized. 

The  only  way  we  of  the  Congress  can 
determine  that  is  by  having  our  servant, 
the  Comptroller  (General,  conduct  that 
kind  of  a  grubby,  bookkeeper's  prosaic 
kind  of  audit.  We  do  not  have  the  staff 
to  do  it.  That  is  why  we  set  up  the  Comp- 
troller General.  So  there  is  a  clear  line, 
I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Connecticut, 
between  policy  auditing  and  the  finan- 
cial auditing  function  of  the  GAO  which 
this  bill  would  confer. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
some  time  I  have  supported  legislation  to 
require  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office 
to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  have, 
in  fact,  introduced  legislation  similar  to 
that  before  us  today.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee In  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
House.  I  hope  that  It  wUl  be  passed  and 
signed  Into  Taw. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
signed  on  December  23,  1913.  there  has 
been  no  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  a  whole  which  was  not  con- 
trolled in  some  manner  by  the  System 
Itself.  Although  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  established  in  1921,  it  has 
never  had  the  authority  to  audit  the  en- 
tire Federal  Reserve  System.  Until  1933, 
the  GAO  did  audit  the  Board  of  (3ov- 
emors  but  was  not  allowed  to  audit  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  their 
branches. 
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However,  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  re- 
moved the  GAO's  authority  to  audit  the 
Board.  The  Board  does  maintain  a  staff 
of  examiners  who  audit  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  branches  and,  since 
1952,  the  Board  has  been  audited  an- 
nually by  independent  certified  public 
accounting  firms.  The  Internal  auditing 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  been  cited  in  arguments 
against  allowing  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  its  banks  and  branches. 

However,  there  are  many  reasons,  I 
believe,  that  call  for  an  audit  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  created  to  assist 
Congress  in  providing  legislative  control 
over  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  ap- 
plication of  public  funds.  It  does  have 
the  authority  to  audit  the  majority  of 
Federal  agencies. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's operations  demand  that  it  be 
audited.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  In  a  letter  to  me  last  year 
In  response  to  my  question  concerning 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
stated: 

with  respect  to  the  other  agencies  not 
audited  by  OAO,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Is  the  most  significant  In  terms  of  dollar 
expenditures.  In  calendar  year  1972,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  of  Governors  were  about 
$25.3  million,  and  the  expenses  of  all  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks  were  about  $407.2 
million,  making  total  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem expenses  about  $432.6  million. 

Tlie  major  role  the  Federal  Reserve 
plays  In  our  national  economy  calls  for 
an  audit  of  Its  activities.  The  Federal 
Reserve  enjoys  a  position  of  complete 
independence  from  congressional  or  ex- 
ecutive oversight  of  its  activities.  Thus, 
this  body  which  makes  major  decisions 
over  the  Nation's  economy  has  very  little 
review. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Reserve  must 
be  held  accountable  for  its  use  of  what 
are  essentially  taxpayers'  funds.  Most  of 
its  earnings  are  derived  from  interest  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds,  and  the  net 
earnings — the  total  earnings  minus  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks — are  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  When  Mr.  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  appeared  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
he  stated: 

These  [Federal  Reserve  funds]  are  basically 
Federal  monies  that  we  are  talking  about 
here.  ...  It  Is  Just  as  much  Federal  money 
as  if  it  were  appropriated  directly. 

Several  years  ago  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  did  a  special  study 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  listed 
hundreds  of  expenses  that  would  not 
have  been  allowed  by  most  governmental 
agencies.  The  report  of  the  committee 
which  we  are  considering  today  touches 
on  this  study  In  greater  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  the 
beginning  step  of  other  steps  we  must 
take  to  require  fiscal  soundness  in  our 
Federal  agencies — to  require  accounta- 
bility of  taxpayers'  funds.  In  addition 
to  spcHisoring  legislation  to  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  be  audited,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  require  audits 
of  all  of  the  unaudited  domestic  agencies 


of  the  government.  I  have  been  joined  by 
40  Congressmen  in  the  introduction  of 
this  important  legislation. 

In  response  to  my  request  to  him,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  furnished  me 
with  a  detailed  letter  concerning  the  un- 
audited agencies  and  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  auditing  them.  I  would  like  his 
letter  to  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Staats,  dated  Sep- 
tember 26,  1973,  follows: 

CoMPTRoixER  General 

or  THE  UNFtED  STATES. 

Washington.  D.C,  September  26. 1973. 
Hon.  Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Gibbons:  Your  letter  of  July  20, 
1973,  requested  that  we  update  certain  In- 
formation dealing  with  agencies  and  entitles 
not  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(QAO),  appearing  in  published  hearings  on 
September  27,  1971,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Finance,  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  In  another  letter 
dated  July  30,  1973,  you  requested  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  reasons  GAO  does  not  audit 
certain  Federal  agencies  and  our  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  audit  these  agencies. 

The  information  you  requested  follows : 

UPDATE  OF  XNTORMATION  APPEARING  IN  TWO 
PARAGRAPHS  ON  PAGE  43  Ot  THE  ABOVE-CITEO 
HEARINGS 

OAO  does  not  audit  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  (ClA) ;  and  Is  not  authorized 
to  audit  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency: 
the  trust  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; the  VS.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
Washington,  D.C;  and  the  alien  property 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  With 
respect  to  the  CIA,  GAO  has  no  authority  to 
audit  that  agency's  confidential,  extraordi- 
nary or  emergency  expenditures  by  virtue  of 
seclton  8  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
of  1949  ss  amended  (60  VS.C.  403j(b) ).  Pol- 
lowing  enactment  of  this  act  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  CIA,  GAO  conducted  on-site 
audits  of  vouchered  exp>endltures.  However, 
in  view  of  section  8  of  the  act  and  the  lack 
of  access  for  any  substantive  review  of 
agency  policies,  practlcee  and  procedures, 
an  audit  of  vouchered  expenditures  Is  not 
now  being  made. 

Also,  although  GAO  Is  authorized  to  audit 
the  destruction  of  unfit  currency  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  It  Is  not  authorized  to 
audit  other  Federal  Reserve  System  activi- 
ties or  accounts.  AdditlonaUy,  GAO  has  not 
been  allowed  to  audit  some  of  the  activities 
of  several  other  agencies.  For  example,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  refused 
to  allow  GAO  to  audit  its  administration  of 
the  tax  laws  unless  OAO  Is  specifically  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
This  refusal  does  not  extend  to  all  IBS  ac- 
tivities, and  GAO  has  reviewed  some  IRS 
activities  not  directly  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  laws. 

There  are  several  areas  not  referred  to  on 
page  43  of  the  hearings  in  which  GAO  au- 
dits are  limited  by  law  or  have  been  restrict- 
ed by  the  actions  and  legal  positions  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  GAO  audits  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  are  limited  by  law  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prohibit  GAO  from  audit- 
ing administrative  expenses  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  of  an  Internationally  significant 
nature.  GAO's  annual  audits  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  have  been 
limited  because  FDIC  has  not  permitted  us 
unrestricted  access  to  reports,  files  and  other 
records  related  to  the  banks  which  It  Insures, 
In  1972  an  attempt  by  OAO  to  review  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice m  monitoring  prices  under  Phase  n  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Program  was 
frustrated  by  IRS 
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Althoxigb  IBS  did  not  form&Qy  deny  QAO 
th»  right  to  review  program  records.  It  pro- 
posed  Ilmltatlona   which    would   have   pre- 
cluded QAO  from  performing  »n  Independ- 
ent  review.   OAO  waa   originally  hampered 
m  ita  eflorta  to  review  the  recorda  of  the 
Emergency   Lo«n   Guarantee   Board,   estab- 
lished  by  Pub.   L.  93-70.   Whllfc   the  Board 
subsequently  made  Its  records  available,  It 
did  so  only  because  of  the  Intervention  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Commltttes  on  Bank- 
ing  and   Currency.  In  malting   the   records 
available,    the    Executive    Director    of    the 
Board  stated  that  "we  conttniie  to  believe 
that  the  OAO  does  not  have  the  statutory 
authority  to  review  the  Board's  Internal  rec- 
ords relating  to  Its  decisionmaking  process." 
The  Board  restated  this  po«ltlo|i  In  Its  first 
Annual  Report  of  July  31,  1973.  FlnaUy,  OAO 
was  unable  to  comply  with  a  dongresslonal 
request  to  review  the  Treasury  Department's 
enforcement    of    the    countervailing    duty 
statute  (section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
19   US.C.   1303)    because  the  TVeasury  De- 
partment refused  to  afford  access  to  neces 
sary  records. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agenicy  does  not 
make  public  the  amount  of  Its  ekpendltures. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Intenial  Revenue 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1972  aiiounted  to 
about  $1.1  billion.  With  respect  io  the  other 
agencies  not  audited  by  OAO.  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  the  moot  significant  in 
terms  of  dollar  expenditures.  In  c»lendar  year 
1972,  the  expenses  of  the  Boar4  of  Gover- 
nors was  about  •25.3  million.  »nd  the  ex- 
penses of  aU  13  Federal  Reeerva  banks  was 
about  W07J  million,  mnung  tqtal  Federal 
Reserve  System  expenaea  about  •432.6  mil- 
lion. The  expenses  of  the  other  agencies  com- 
pletely exempt  from  OAO  audlU  are  much 
smaller.  For  Insttuice,  In  fiscal  yew  1973,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had  expenses  of 
about  •38.9  mUllon,  and  expenses  of  the  XJ.8. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  were  about  •lie 
million. 

The  activities  of  the  Smlthsonl^m  Institu- 
tion are  financed  by  Government  fizxd  private 
funds,  and  the  expenditure  of  Oovernment 
funds  Is  subject  to  OAO  audit.  |ut  the  ex- 
pendlture  of  funds  orlglnaUng  ffom  private 
sourcee  U  exempt  from  GAD  audits.  In  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  Smithsonian  Institution  re- 
ceived non-Federal  funds  totaling  about  •4.8 
mlUlon  which  represented  abouft  7  percent 
of  total  funds  recrtved  of  about  •09.1  million. 

•EASOWS  OAO  0OI3  WOT  AUDIT  CXITAtK  AGEICCIXS 

Federal  Reserve  Syttem 
The  Board  of  Oovwmors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  authorized  by  law  ( 12  U.8  O. 
243) .  to  levy  aasassments  against  federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
The  Board  Is  authorized  by  law  (13  VS.C. 
344).  to  determine  and  prescribe  taie  manner 
In  which  Its  obligations  ahaU  te  Incurred 
and  its  expenses  allowed  and  paid.  Further, 
It  specifically  is  provided  (13  OSC  344) 
that  funds  derived  from  the  assessments' 
against  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  shall  not  ba  construed 
to  be  Oovernment  funds  or  appropriated 
monies. 

In  view  of  the  broad  authorltjl  conferred 
upon  the  Board  to  determine  an*  prescribe 
tha  manner  of  Incurring  obligations  and  to 
P*y  Its  expenses,  and  the  fact  that  funds 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  thei  Board  are 
not  Oovernment  funds  or  aaproprlated 
monies,  together  with  the  provl^on  in  12 
U.S.C.  484.  that  no  bank  U  subj*ct  to  any 
vlsltorlal  powers  other  than  authorized  by 
law,  or  vested  in  the  courts,  or  is  shaU  be 
exercl«rt  or  directed  by  the  Congress  or  by 
either  House  thereof  or  by  anycommlttee 
or  the  Congress  or  of  either  Hous*  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  OAO  would  be  unable  to  under- 
take  an  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
without  specific  authority  of  the  Oongrees. 

The  Congreas  has  given  OAO  tha  authcalty 
to  audit  one  actlTtty  of  the  Federfcl  Reserve 
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System.  Public  Law  89-437,  dated  May  20, 
1966.  requires  OAO  to  audit  the  canceUatlon 
and  destruction  of  unfit  currency.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  branches  perform 
this  function  and  OAO  periodically  audits 
this  operation  at  selected  banks  and 
branches. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  authority 
of  OAO  to  audit  the  administrative  expend- 
itures of  this  agency.  However,  the  nature 
and  full  effectiveness  of  our  audit  of  tax  col- 
lection matters  is  dependent  upon  access  to 
tax  returns  and  related  Information  with 
respect  to  which  restrictions  do  exist. 

The  IBS  has  generally  taken  the  position 
that  our  Office  does  not  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  audit  rns's  administration  of  tax 
laws  except  when  specifically  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Oongreasional  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  IRS  has  main- 
tained the  position  that  this  committee  has 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  administra- 
tion of  tax  laws  by  the  IRS. 

We  do  not  agree.  IRS  programs  are  the 
concern  of  several  committees  of  Congress. 
For  example,  the  banking  and  currency  com- 
mittees have  an  interest  In  the  effectiveness 
of  rns's  role  In  the  administration  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  controls.  Other  commit- 
tees, such  as  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  the  Oovernment  Operations  Committees, 
have  an  interest  In  the  economy  and  efllclency 
with  which  the  administrative  operations  of 
the  IBS — with  costs  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars— are  carried  out.  Still  other  committees 
are  Interested  In  tax  aspects  of  campaign 
contributions.  In  discussions  of  the  subject 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  internal  Revenue  T^atlon  have  neyer 
stated  that  they  had  such  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion. Since  we  have  a  re^wnslblUty  to  the 
Congreas  as  a  whole,  our  ability  to  fulfiU  thli 
responsibility  has  been  and  contlnuea  to  be 
hampered  because  of  IRS's  position  on  thU 
matter. 

ms  has  addltionaUy  taken  the  poaltloa 
that  no  matter  Involving  the  administration 
of  the  Internal  revenue  laws  can  be  officially 
before  OAO  and  therefore  we  have  no  audit 
responalbUlty.  The  Commissioner  of  IBS,  In 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  dated 
June  6. 1988.  stated: 

"•  •  •  I  must  note  that  the  (Chief  Counsel, 
IRS)  opinion  holds  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Intamal  Revenue  Is  barred  by  Sections 
8406  and  8022  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
from  allowing  any  of  your  representative*  to 
review  any  documents  that  pertain  to  the 
administration  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws. 
Thus,  federal  tax  returns  and  related  rec- 
ords can  be  made  available  to  you  only  whne 
the  matter  officlaUy  before  OAO  does  not 
Involve  administration  of  thoae  laws." 

Under  the  provisions  of  30  t7.a.c.  8108, 
tax  ret\ima  are  open  to  Inspection  only  on 
order  of  the  Preeldent  and  under  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  and  approved 
*>y  the  Preeldent.  Regulations  appearing  In 
28  CFB  301.8103  (a) -100-107  grant  several 
Government  agenclee  specific  right  of  accea 
to  certain  tax  returns.  Our  Office  is  not  In- 
cluded among  thoee  agencies.  The  regula- 
tlon  applicable  to  our  Office,  38  CFR  301.6108 
(a)-l(b)(f).  provides  that  the  Inspection 
of  a  return  In  connection  with  some  matter 
OfficlaUy  before  the  head  of  an  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be  permitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  Commto- 
sioner  upon  written  application  of  the  head 
of  the  establishment. 

iRa  has  permitted  Federal  agencies,  States, 
individuals,  contractors,  and  others  to  have 
access  to  tax  returns  and  records.  OAO  has 
been  given  aoceas  to  Individual  tax  returni 
oiUy  when  the  return  is  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  an  audit  of  a  non-IRS  program 
or  when  we  have  made  reviews  of  an  IRS 


program  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Oth- 
erwise we  have  been  denied  records  requested 
for  reviews  of  IRS  operations.  We  feel  that 
a  OAO  evaluation  of  IRS's  administration 
of  the  tax  laws  is  a  matter  officially  before 
us  and  that  therefore  the  Secretary  has  legal 
authority  to  provide  us  access. 
Alien  property  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice 
Because  the  alien  property  actlvltlee  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
carried  on  with  nonappropriated  funds.  It  is 
our  position  that  OAO  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  audit  these  activities. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
The  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  are  paid  from  assess- 
ments levied  against  national  banks.  With 
respect  to  funds  derived  from  such  assess- 
ments, the  law  (13  VS.O.  481).  specifically 
provides  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  be  Oovernment  funds  or  appro- 
priated monies.  For  the  same  reasons  set 
forth  under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  it 
Is  our  position  that  our  Office  lacks  authority 
to  audit  this  agency. 

COST  OF  Acsrr 

Your  letter  of  July  80,  1978,  requested  our 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  aiullt  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  the  Office  of  Allen  Property;  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  To  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  our  coats,  we  had  to  make 
certain  assumptions  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  enacted  authorizing  OAO 
to  make  such  audits. 

The  audits  performed  by  our  Office  gen- 
erally relate  to  either  the  programs,  activities, 
and/or  financial  operations  of  the  entity 
under  review.  We  presumed  that  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  would  authorize  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  the  programs,  activities. 
and  financial  operations  of  the  four  entitles 
(including  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws  by  IRS)  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe.  Further,  we  pre- 
8\imed  that  reports  of  such  audits  would  be 
made  by  the  Comtproller  General  as  he 
deemed  them  necessary. 

Federal  Reserve  System 
The  financial  statements  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  are  audited  annually  by  an  inde- 
pendent firm  of  certified  public  accountants 
and  an  annual  examination  of  the  financial 
condition  ot  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
branch  bank  Is  made  by  bank  examiners 
who  are  employees  of  and  who  report  to  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Also,  an  Independent 
firm  of  certified  public  accountants  observes 
the  examination  by  the  bank  examiners  at 
selected  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branch 
banks  each  year  and  renders  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  the  examinations. 

If  our  Office  were  to  audit  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branch  banks. 
In  determining  the  extent  and  scope  of  our 
audit  work,  we  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  audit  work  peirformed  by  the  certi- 
fied public  accounting  firm  azul  the  »»^w*' 
examiners.  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  wtth 
precision  the  coat  of  such  audita  by  our 
Office  becaiise.  tmtn  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obaerve  and  review  the  audit  wot* 
performed  by  the  Independent  acoounttng 
firm  and  the  bank  ezamlneri,  we  cannot  be 
certain  to  what  extent  we  would  limit  the 
scope  of  our  audit  work.  However,  miimtTtg 
that  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  certified 
public  accounting  firm  and  the  bank  exam- 
iners Is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  additional  work  required  by 
o\:r  Office  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
and  the  Federal  Beeerve  banks  and  branch 
banks  would  cost  about  •136,000  after  the 
first  year. 
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concerning  the  audit  of  programs  ^r,^  ao- 
tlvlttee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  it  la 
difficult  to  estimate  the  coat  of  such  audita 
because  we  cannot  predict  certain  variable* 
which  determine  how  much  of  our  man- 
power resources  would  be  devoted  to  audits 
of  the  activities  of  the  System.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  audit  effort  which  we  devote 
to  atidlta  of  any  particular  agency  la  de- 
pendent upon  such  factors  as  congressional 
Interest  In  the  agency's  activities. 
Internal  Revenue  Service 

This  Is  a  major  agency  which  collects  over 
•200  billion  a  year  In  taxes  and  spends  more 
than  •!  billion  a  year  and  there  Is  a  Bub> 
st&ntlal  continuing  congressional  Interest  In 
Its  actlvltlee.  On  the  basis  of  the  work  we 
have  been  requested  to  do  for  the  Jdnt  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  we 
estimate  that  It  would  cost  about  •l.S  million 
a  year  to  audit  the  administration  of  the 
tax  laws  and  other  programs  and  actlvltlea 
of  IBS. 

Alien  property  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice 
This  la  a  relatively  minor  activity.  We  esti- 
mate that  In  the  absence  of  some  strong 
congressional   Interest  In  this  activity,  we 
would  spend  very  little  time  on  this  audit 
and  that  our  coats  would  be  negligible. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to 
4,600    national    and    District    of    Columbia 
banks.  As  noted  previously,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  legislation  enacted  would  authorize 
GAO  to  audit  the  programs,  activities,  and 
financial    operations   of    the    Office    of    the 
Comptroiler  of  the  Currency  without  a  re- 
quirement that  an  audit  be  performed  with 
any  specific  frequency.  The  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Office  of  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency  are  audited  annually  by  a  firm  of 
Independent  certified  public  accountants.  In 
determining  the  extent  and   scope  of  any 
audit  we  might  make  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  this  activity,  we  would  consider  the 
work  performed  by  the  Independent  certi- 
fied public  accounting  firm.  In  view  of  the 
annual  audita  that  are  being  conducted,  and 
assuming    that    they    have    been    and    are 
thorough  and  comprehensive,  we  do  not  en- 
vision a  significant  expenditure  of  our  re- 
sources In  this  particular  area.  Therefore,  we 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  any  financial  audit 
we  might  make  of  this  activity  would  prob- 
ably be  no  more  than  •16,000. 

The  extent  to  which  we  would  allocate 
staff  to  reviews  of  programs  and  activities 
such  as  the  granting  of  charters  and  exami- 
nations of  national  banks  would  depend  on 
several  factors  but  principally  the  congres- 
sional Interest  In  these  activities.  Because  of 
this  uncertainty  we  are  unable  to  predict 
how  much  of  our  manpower  would  be  de- 
voted to  such  activities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmtb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

DxAK  Collzagtit:  Commencing  on  May  29, 
1974,  the  House  will  take  up  HJl.  10265,  a 
bill  which  provides  for  OAO  audits  of  the 
Federal  Beserve.  This  Is  a  proposal  whose 
time  has  ccme.  Nearly  all  important  areas 
of  government  operations  are  audited  by 
OAO.  The  operations  of  the  Internal  Bev- 
enue  Service,  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Office  of  AUen  Property,  and  the 
Federal  Beserve  are  not.  There  Is  no  reason. 
In  1974,  to  keep  these  operations  of  govern- 
ment "off  limits"  to  the  auditor  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  defies  under- 
standing how.  In  1974,  secrecy  and  unao- 
countablllty  can  be  tolerated  in  these  areas 
of  government.  HJl.  10265  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  end  It  In  the  Federal  Beserve's 
operations. 
The  Fed's  operations  cover  a  wide  range  of 


activities  Including  coin  wrapping,  check 
clearing,  electronic  funds  transfer,  discount- 
ing, buying  and  selling  seciirltles,  supervis- 
ing bank  holding  companies,  passing  on  bank 
mergers,  redeeming  food  stamps,  destroying 
old  currency,  safekeeping  securities  and  gold, 
economics  data  collection  and  research,  and 
other  fiscal  actlvltlea  for  the  Treasury. 

As  reported,  the  bUl  limits  OAO  by  pro- 
hibiting audits  of  bank  examination  reports 
and  transactions  conducted  by  the  Fed  on 
behalf  of  foreign  central  banks  and  delays 
for  one  year  audits  of  sensitive  open  market 
and  discount  operations.  No  additional  safe- 
guards ai«  needed.  OAO  auditing  authority 
Is  not  proscribed  In  the  areas  of  national 
defense,  foreign  p<Alcy,  and  diverse  domestic 
poUcles.  There  Is  no  reason  to  restrict  OAO 
in  auditing  the  Federal  Beserve's  operations 
beyond  limits  already  placed  on  the  blU  as 
reported.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Patman 
dated  May  1.  1974.  Comptroller  General 
Staats  said,  "I  believe  the  blU  as  reported  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee should  remove  any  concern  that  this  Of- 
fice would  become  Involved  in  current  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  related  to 
monetary  policy.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore, 
for  a  change  In  the  proposal  and  would  hope 
the  Congress  would  accept  the  proposal  as 
reported." 

The  cause  of  open  government,  account- 
able government,  good  government,  wlU  be 
served  by  voting  for  H.B.  10266  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Let  me  urge  you  to  do  this. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  before  the  House  when  H.R. 
10265  Is  considered,  Is  whether  or  not 
Congress  should  tinker  with  the  organi- 
zation It  has  set  up  on  an  independent 
basis  to  manage  the  Nation's  money  sup- 
ply. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should.  While  I 
respect  the  committee's  concern  and  in- 
terest in  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
are  justified  in  Imposing  a  review  of  its 
policies  when  all  we  need  is  an  account- 
ing of  its  administrative  activities. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  has  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  the  bill.  He  said: 

In  considering  this  bill,  It  Is  essential  to 
keep  In  mind  that  there  is  no  question 
whether  the  Federal  Beserve  should  be 
audited. 

He  points  out  that  there  is  already  an 
extensive  audit  procedure  involving  res- 
ident auditors,  the  Board's  examiners 
and  independent  CPA  firms. 

Dr.  Bums  notes  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve already  provides  Congress  with 
voluminous  information  through  direct 
testimony  and  other  reports.  He  states 
that  another  layer  of  auditing  by  the 
Comptroller  General  would  require  ad- 
ditional personnel.  Further,  he  doubts 
the  eCBcacy  of  having  outside  auditors 
evaluating  and  making  pronouncements 
about  Fed  policies  that  have  been  "for- 
mulated after  long  and  careful  consider- 
ation." 

Chairman  Bums  rightfully  points  out 
that  such  a  policy  probe — 

Would  raise  serious  questions  about  the 
authority  of  our  Nation's  central  bank  and 
run  the  rlak  of  weakening  buslneea  and 
financial  confidence  at  a  most  difficult  time. 

This  warning  is  echoed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  William  Simon,  who 
said: 


Any  legislation  that  might  reflect  adversely 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  would  be  particu- 
larly dangerous  at  the  present  time,  In  view 
of  the  uneasy  state  of  both  domestic  and 
International   financial    markets. 

Secretary  Simon  Is  not  alone,  for  there 
is  strong  bipartisan  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  All  eight  living  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  have 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation. Four  past  Cliairmen  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers — 
two  from  each  party — have  expressed 
similar  concerns. 

Congress  deliberately  provided  for  the 
independent  status  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  its  crucial  task  of  super- 
vising the  Nation's  monetary  policies. 
This  independence  has  served  us  well  in 
the  past.  It  should  be  continued. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  reversal  of  policy 
at  a  delicate  time  in  our  efforts  to  restore 
economic  balance.  I  urge  that  they  sup- 
port the  Ashley-Stanton  amendment. 
This  proviso  would  aUow  the  GAO  to 
audit  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
but  It  would  not  extend  into  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  policies  behind  the  Feds' 
open  market  and  foreign  exchange 
transactions. 

In  an  accurate  bit  of  philosophy.  Lord 
Falkland  once  wrote: 

When  It  is  not  necessary  to  change,  it  la 
necessary  not  to  change. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  neces- 
sary or  wise  to  change  congressional  pol- 
icy toward  the  independent  status  of  the 
Fed.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  the  over- 
sight responsibility  to  conduct  audits  of 
administrative  procedures  and  expendi- 
tures— Just  as  we  do  extensively  with 
other  agencies  and  sectors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Ashley-Stanton  amendment  ac- 
complishes this  purpose.  I  urge  that  it  be 
adopted  so  that  this  Congress  can  do  Its 
delegated  Job  of  overview  of  how  tax  dol- 
lars 6u:e  being  spent,  but  not  interfere 
with  the  complex  and  vital  fimctions  we 
have  ourselves  assigned  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10265,  a  bill  to 
permit  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Since  it  was  established  under 
President  Wilson  in  1913.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  not  been  subject  to 
an  outside  audit  of  its  activities.  Al- 
though over  $53  billion  is  handled  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Congress  is  unable  to  evaluate  its 
performance. 

In  the  post-Watergate  era,  when  the 
public  is  establishing  new  levels  of  per- 
missible governmental  behavior  and  is 
demanding  more  information  on  how  its 
Government  Is  run  and  how  decisions 
are  made,  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  stUl  remain 
immune  from  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  10265  to  permit  a  GAO 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
to  further  the  principle  of  public  over- 
sight of  governmental  operations. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  func- 
tions have  Important  implications  for 
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the  Nation's  economy  and  or  the  Na- 
tion's consumers.  Each  yea  ■,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  handle  an  annual 
flow  of  over  27  billion  pie  ;es  of  coin 
and  currency.  Nearly  10  billion  checks, 
worth  $3.7  billion,  pass  throu|;h  its  doors 
each  year.  Yet  there  is  no  governmental 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reservfe.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  organization  handling 
such  a  large  voltmie  of  moniey,  regard- 
less of  whether  It  is  a  private  corpora- 
tion or  a  unit  of  Government]  needs  out- 
side audit  assistance.  ] 

The  General  Accounting  <|>fBce,  Con- 
gress' investigating  arm,  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  auditing  s^  myriad  of 
departments  and  agencies  wfiich  spend 
billions  of  dollars  each  ye^r.  It  only 
makes  sense  that  it  should '  also  audit 
the  system  responsible  for  ttie  flow  of 
money  in  the  Nation.  ' 

Opponents  of  this  bill  suggest  that  a 
GAG  audit  will  undermine  the  tradi- 
tional independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— an  audit,  however,  i^  merely  a 
factual  report.  The  GAG  ha^  no  power 
to  make  policy  for  the  Federil  Reserve, 
nor  can  it  direct  the  agency's  operations. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  in  n^  way  com- 
promise the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  ; 

Many  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  being  handled  and  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  thete  are  sug- 
gestions that  some  of  the  mortey  Is  being 
expended  in  what  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  called  "highly  question- 
able maimers."  A  GAG  audit  ^oMld  point 
out  how  the  Federal  Resenle  uses  its 
money  and  would  sillow  the  Cjongress  to 
move  to  reform  some  of  its  abuses. 

Without  an  audit,  the  Congress  can- 
not determine  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  doing,  and  it  cannot  mak^  informed 
judgments  about  futxu-e  programs  and 
policy.  Audits  will  determine  whether 
the  Federal  Reserve's  transactions  are 
conducted  legally  and  responibly. 

The  present  ezchislon  of  t^  Federal 
Reserve  from  the  GAG's  audit  power 
represents  a  restriction  of  the  Congress' 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  functioning 
of  Government  to  act  to  assur©  that  Gov- 
ernment operates  at  its  higheet  possible 
rate  of  efficiency  and  with  tbe  highest 
degree  of  public  responsibility. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  10265  would  re- 
move the  Federal  Reserve  from  its  privi- 
leged position  of  exemption  from  GAO 
audit,  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity 
of  voting  for  a  similar  bill  to  remove  the 
audit  exemption  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  in  the  near  futu|^. 

The  Watergate  scandal  and,  the  Con- 
gress' inability  to  deal  with  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  in  recent  years  have 
combined  to  undermine  cltlzei^'  respect 
for  the  Institutions  of  governments.  Only 
by  ending  the  secrecy  under  which  cer- 
tain segments  of  Government  operate 
can  we  expect  to  act  to  win  beck  the 
respect  of  the  American  people.  And 
only  by  op«ilng  up  Government  to  public 
Inspection  will  we  deserve  to  ,wln  back 
their  respect. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  article  I, 
section  8,  clause  5.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  tliat  among 
those  powers  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Congress  is: 


To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof, 
and  of  foreign  Coin,  and  fix  the  Standard  of 
V^elghts  and  Measures. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  repealed  our  constitutional 
mandate,  nor  that  Congress  is  without 
responsibility  to  the  American  people  for 
fallings  in  our  monetary  policies,  pres- 
ently completely  dictated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System. 

I  am  not  convinced  by  arguments  ad- 
vanced that  Congress  should  have  no 
role  in  the  Fed,  nor  the  contenUon  that 
the  people  are  disillusioned  wfth  Con- 
gress because  of  the  big  spending  prac- 
tices of  many  in  this  body.  We  in  the 
House  are  directly  responsible  to  our 
people  and  must  return  every  2  years  to 
have  our  report  cards  graded,  if  we  seek 
continuation  of  our  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  Uves,  conduct,  and  actions  are 
under  continuous  scrutiny,  our  votes  are 
recorded  and  public.  We  have  a  code  of 
ethics  and  are  required  to  make  public 
disclosures  of  outside  income,  honorari- 
ums, and  even  the  sources  of  our  cam- 
paign contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  is  the  Federal 
Reserve?  It  is  doubtful  that  10  people 
in  a  1.000  even  know  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Fed,  let  alone  their  term  of  office 
or  their  votes  on  any  actions  which  di- 
rectly affect  our  money  and  credit,  and 
thus  the  income,  savings,  and  lives  of 
every  American  citizen. 

ITiere  has  never  been  a  suggestion 
made  that  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
their  subsidiaries  adopt  any  code  of  eth- 
ics or  standard  of  practices.  Certainly  It 
has  never  been  suggested  to  anyone  here 
that  the  Board  has  ever  found  any  of 
its  members  in  any  conflict  of  Interest 
situation  or  in  violation  of  the  public 
trust.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  police  thanselves,  but  If  so. 
It  is  in  dark  secrecy.  Contrary  to  the  de- 
mands made  on  us  in  Congress,  the  body 
who  created  this  sacrosanct  establlsh- 
m«it,  it  has  never  even  been  suggested 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Reserve  RftnUng  Sys- 
tem must  publicly  disclose  their  honor- 
ariums or  other  lnc<Mne  from  activities 
not  related  to  the  Fed. 

In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  has  In- 
corruptible and  highly  skilled  profes- 
sions, I  but  repeat  what  many  of 
my  people  tell  me:  if  the  Fed  Is  doing 
a  good  Job,  what  Is  wrong  with  our  money 
and  our  credit?  It  Is  because  of  concern 
and  desires  of  many  people  to  know  what 
is  destroying  the  buying  power  in  their 
dollars  that  I  introduced  H.R.  119  to 
"vest  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  fiill,  complete,  and  uncondi- 
tional ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks." 

My  only  reservation  is  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  HJl.  10265,  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  voted  against  the  Ashley 
amendment  to  water  down  the  audit  and 
I  supiport  this  bill. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  Ashley  amendments  to  dilute  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  conducting  and  providing  an  objective 
audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  legislation  reported  out  by  the 
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Banking  and  Currency  Committee  pro- 
vides adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the 
Integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
retaining  the  confidentiality  for  1  year  of 
the  sensitive  activities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  regard  to  foreign  currency 
transactions  and  to  retain  5-year  con- 
fidentiality of  open  market  activities. 

Although  I  have  violent  disagreement 
with  many  current  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  I  have  high  regard 
and  confidence  in  Board  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Burns  and  its  Board  of  Governors. 
The  integrity, of  these  gentlemen  is  not 
at  Issue.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 
get  an  objective  analysis  of  the  system 
f  or  th«  use  of  Congress  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  an  institution 
of  mortals — capable  of  errors — indiscre- 
tions— and  perhaps  fantasy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  an  Institution  ought  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  auditors  of  Congress 
to  insure  there  will  be  no  permanent  con- 
cealment of  errors  In  judgment  or 
changes  in  Its  public  purpose. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Congress  cannot  properly  legislate  unless 
it  is  supplied  with  information  upon 
which  it  can  make  sound  decisions.  The 
need  for  prolonging  the  secrecy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  decisions  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

I  also  feel  that  the  GAG  should  be  di- 
rected by  the  Congress  to  oversee  and 
audit  the  IRS:  not  only  would  this  pro- 
vide us  with  additional  statistical  studies, 
but  it  could  increase  public  confidence  in 
the  Service.  The  right  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  know  should 
not  be  surrendered  imless  there  is  some 
overwhelming  evidence  to  sustain  such 
a  restriction. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inde- 
pendence and  stability  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
hanking  and  financial  system.  This  in- 
dependence must  be  protected.  I  am  ex- 
tremely skeptical  of  any  proposal  to  have 
the  OAO  conduct  a  so-called  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve;  this  could  too  easily  go 
beyond  a  simple  financial  audit  and 
could  curtail  the  Federal  Reserve's  In- 
dlspensaWe  freedom  of  action  and 
independ^ice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  banking  community 
is  close  to  the  grassroots  of  the  Nation. 
TTiey  see  firsthand  every  day,  at  the 
local  level,  the  destructive  effects  of  In- 
flation and  flnanclal  Instability.  No  pro- 
fession In  American  life  has  done  more  to 
help  make  available  to  all  Americans  the 
benefits  of  prosperity  and  abundance.  I 
commend  our  baJiklng  community,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  share  their  concern  about 
frontal  attacks  on  the  most  Important 
and  sensitive  of  the  Nation's  financial 
Institutions. 

Historically  the  Congress  has  guaran- 
teed the  Independent  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  I  strongly  urge  that  this  be 
continued.  I  simply  do  not  want  the 
GAO  or  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment making  policy  judgments  about 
and  second  guessing  the  most  sensitive 
actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Fed  must  not  become  a  political  football. 
These  audits  would  be  the  opening  wedge 
of  ever- increasing  political  pressure.  I 
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oppose  this  so-called  audit,  and  will  vote 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  be  shall  prescribe,  an  audit  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  F^e<leral  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banlcs  and  their  branches. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  representatives  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  brionglng  to  or 
used  by  the  entitles  being  audited.  Includ- 
ing reports  of  examinations  of  member 
banks,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facil- 
ities of  verifying  tranaactions  with  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositaries,  a^cal 
agents,  and  custodians  of  such  entities. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall,  at  the 
end  of  six  months  after  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable, 
make  a  report  to  tbe  Congress  on  the  results 
of  the  audit  required  by  subsection  (a),  and 
he  shall  make  any  special  or  preltinlnary 
reports  he  deems  desirable  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress  A  copy  of  etkch  report 
made  under  this  subsection  shall  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  In  addition  to  other  matters,  the  re- 
port shall  include  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  may 
deem  advisable,  including  reoommendations 
for  attaining  a  more  economical  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  entities  audited,  and 
the  report  shall  specifically  show  any  pro- 
gram, flnanclal  transaction,  or  undertaking 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit  which  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has 
been  carried  on  wlthcut  authority  of  law. 

(d)  The  ComptrcAler  Oeneral  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain  such 
temporary  and  intermittent  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  audit  required 
by  subsection  (a),  at  such  rates  as  he  may 
determine,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  and  without  regard 
to  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1948,  as 
amended  (5  US.C.  3109b). 

Sec.  2.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  T3£.C.  355).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  November  l,  1973,  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974"  and  by 
striking  out  "October  31,  1973"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

See.  8.  The  nlntai  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12 
VS.C.  623),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
$60,000,000"  and  Inserting  "$120,000,000" 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRBylAN.  Is  tiiere  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMHTXE  AiaCKDMEMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Qerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  I^e  1,  line  6, 
strike  out  "for  each  fiscal  year"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  at  l^ast  one  at  each  three 
fiscal  years".  ' 


Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  8, 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  insert  ",  the  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  and 
aU  clearing  faculties." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment :  Page  2,  lines  3  and 
4,  etrike  out  "including  reports  of  examina- 
tions of  member  banks," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  Immedi- 
ately after  line  6,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  audit  made  under  section  1 
shall  not  include — 

(1)  examination  reports  of  member  banks; 

(2)  transactions  conducted  on  behalf  of 
foreign  central  banks;  and 

(3)  operations  concerning  open  market 
transactions  and  discount  policy  determined 
by  the  Federal  Reaerre  Board  to  be  sensitive 
untu  at  least  one  year  after  the  operations. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  7. 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(d)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  8, 
Immediately  after  "the  end  of  the  year"  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "with  respect  to  which  each 
audit  required  under  section  1  Is  made". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  24, 
strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(e)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  13, 
strike  out  "  '$120,000,000'  "  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "  '$140,000,000' ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  c<Hnmlttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers something  about  this  Tnan  Btaats, 
who  is  now  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States — and  remember,  that  Is 
a  15 -year  office,  and  a  person  cannot  be 
ap)pointed  to  succeed  himself;  that  Is  it. 

Before  his  appointment  as  Comptroller 
General,  Mr.  Staats  had  served  as  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
imder  Presidents  Johnson,  Kennedy, 
Elsenhower,  and  Truman.  That  would  in- 


dicate he  was  a  pretty  good  man,  or  he 
would  not  have  had  the  endorsement  of 
all  those  fine  Presidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  audit  and  more  particularly  those 
who  are  seeking  to  weaken  the  audit, 
are  at  the  same  time  malting  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Staats,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  GAO  is  a  respected 
agency  of  this  Congress,  a  watchdog 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  the  respect  of  people  both  in  and  out 
of  Goverrmient,  and  I  personally  resent 
the  attacks  being  made  upon  the  GAO 
by  the  apologists  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Ashley  would  limit  the  scope  of  GAO, 
and  in  effect  holds  that  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  is  incompetent.  We  have 
not  placed  any  smear  respecting  this  on 
the  GAO  in  connection  with  the  audits 
of  other  agencies,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Members  of  this  House  want  to  go  on 
record  against  the  competence  of  the 
(jreneral  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ashley  amendment 
Is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  GAO 
and  its  Comptroller,  and  it  should  be  re- 
jected overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Elmer  Staats  has  been 
a  public  official  for  many,  many  years 
and  has  served  the  Government  well.  I 
know  of  no  better  citizen  than  Mr. 
Staats,  and  I  know  of  no  tale  of  scandal 
that  has  touched  his  name  at  any  point 
during  his  long  Government  service. 
I  know  of  no  valid  charges  that  Mr. 
Staats  misused  his  power. 

The  Ashley  amendment  implies  very 
clearly  that  Mr.  Staats  would  misuse  his 
power  If  he  looked  at  Federal  Reserve 
books. 

Mr.  caialrman,  regardless  of  how  these 
votes  come  out  here  today,  I  want  to 
state  In  very  clear  terms  that  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  In  the  Comptroller, 
Elmer  Staats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the  Oen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  improved  the 
effectiveness  of  many  agencies  and, 
more  Importantly,  has  Improved  the 
people's  confidence  in  their  Government. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  place  a  dollar  value 
on  what  the  GAO  means  as  a  watchdog 
agency,  but  the  annual  report  of  the 
GAO  shows  us  that  there  was  at  least 
$284  minion  of  taxpayers'  money  saved 
In  fiscal  year  1973  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  this 
particular  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  challenge  the 
supporters  of  the  so-called  Ashley 
amendment  or  of  any  other  amendment 
against  the  GAO  to  come  up  with  any 
evidence  that  they  might  have  where 
the  GAO  has  purged  an  agency  or  de- 
stroyed the  effectiveness  of  any  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  where  any 
harm  has  been  done,  as  they  claim  would 
be  done,  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  chal- 
lenge them  to  stand  up  on  this  floor  and 
tell  me  what  the  GAO  has  done  wrong. 
It  has  audited  departments  and  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  No 
one  can  produce  the  evidence  because  the 
GAO  has  not  harmed  these  departments 
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and  agencies  In  carrying  out  their  audits 
and   has   simply    saved    th^   taxpayers 

money. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chilnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to] the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  chainnan  of  our 
committee,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to 
point  out  where  one  single  Member  has 
been  critical  of  the  integrity  and  the 
character  of  Comptroller  General  Staats. 
There  has  been  no  personal  attack.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  confldtnce  in  the 
GAO  or  In  Its  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  thl4  is  piu-ely  a 
diversionary  tactic  on  the  gentleman's 
part,  to  raise  a  queslon  Uke  that,  because 
it  does  not  enter  Into  this  debate  or  the 
evaluation  of  the  facts  in  ^  connection 
with  It. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  the  transcript.  I  know  about  it,  and 
I  know  that  letters  have  bden  written, 
"Dear  Colleague"  letters.  I  atn  saying  to 
the  Members  that  this  is  a  direct  reflec- 
tion upon  the  GAO  and  thAt  we  must 
cure  that.  T 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemaji  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  i 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding  once  again.  In  the  gentleman's 
prepared  remarks  he  stated  that  this 
Congress  has  never  limited  tfce  author- 
ity of  the  GAO,  that  its  auditing  power 
has  never  been  limited  by  thi^  Congress. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
hear  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  said 
that  a  few  minutes  ago  In  ^le  gentle- 
man's prepfuvd  remarks { 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlMe  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  j 

(On  request  of  Mr.  J.  WiLtuM  Stan- 
ton and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pat- 
man  was  allowed  to  proceed  tor  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
again? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  yldld  to  the 
gentleman.  I 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago.  In  his 
prei>ared  remarks  the  gentlfmian  told 
the  Committee  that  never  ha«  the  Con- 
gress limited  the  authority  of  the  GAO. 
The  gentleman  well  knows,  as  I  do,  that 
here  several  years  ago  In  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  we  definiteJy  limited 
the  scope  of  the  GAO. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalrmain,  the  bill 
you  named  concerned  price  and  wage 
controls  only.  , 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  Is 
entirely  the  wrong  bill.  j 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chalrmari,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Can  the  gentle^oan  state 
the  salary  of  the  Comptroller  ^Jeneral  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Can  the  gentleman  state 
the  salary  of  the  Comptroller  Greneral? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, no,  I  do  not,  but  it  is  not  $90,000  a 
year.  Whenever  they  approve  salaries  of 
$90,000  a  year  without  the  approval  of 
Congress,  I  think  they  are  going  too  far. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Who  makes  890,000? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  is  not  re- 
ferring to  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  know  some  who 
are  only  as  Important  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  members  who  only  get 
$42,500. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  the  CMnmlttee  amend- 
ment, that  which  is  contained  on  page 
2,  lines  9  through  17,  because  a  very 
Important  limitation,  as  suggested  by 
the  Federal  Reserve,  has  been  put  in 
the  bill,  by  this  amendment,  on  the 
GAO  audit. 

As  the  bill  was  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  It 
simply  authorized  an  audit  by  the  GAO 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

We  then  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Baiik,  through  its 
vice  chairman.  Governor  Mitchell,  and 
Governor  Mitchell  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment certain  constraints  ought  to  be 
placed  on  any  audit.  He  said  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

Tbey  include  exemption  of  examination 
report*  of  member  ban^,  certain  transac- 
tions conducted  with  and  on  behalf  of  for- 
eign central  banks,  and  sensitive  informa- 
tion about  open  market  transactions  and 
discount  operations.  Much  of  the  Informa- 
tion in  the  latter  two  categories  becomes 
avaUable  with  a  lag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  impressed  me,  and 
so  I  drafted  the  amendment  which  ap- 
pears on  page  2,  which  says  in  the 
clearest  kind  of  language  that  there 
.'Jiali  be  excluded  from  the  Fed  audit 
precisely  the  three  things  which  Gov- 
ernor Mitchell  thought  were  necessary, 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  examination  reports  of  member  banks; 

(2)  transactions  conducted  on  t>ehaU  of 
foreign  central  banks;  and 

(3)  operations  conoemlng  open  market 
transactlona  and  discount  poUej  determined 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  t>e  sensltlTe 
untU  at  least  one  year  after  the  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  precisely  what 
was  asked  for.  So  there  la  In  the  bill, 
assuming  we  adopt,  as  I  hope  we  will, 
the  committee  amendment,  precisely  the 
kind  of  language  which  was  asked  for  by 
the  Fed.  Of  course,  like  all  of  ub,  the  Fed 
would  still  like  to  be  exempt  from  any 
audit  altogether,  and  there  will  soon  be 
an  amendment  offered,  I  understand, 
which  for  practical  purposes  says  Just 
that.  The  Members  will  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  that  Issue. 

However,  I  think  It  should  be  clear  to 
every  Member  right  now  that,  with,  I 
might  add,  no  enthusiasm  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patkah)  ,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curroicy  did  Im- 


pose this  constraint  upon  the  audit,  and 
It  Is  a  very  Important  triple  constraint. 

Mr.     J.     WILLIAM    STANTON.    Mr. 
(Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  ylrtd? 

Mr.  REDBB.  I  win  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  took  a  long  look  at  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  the  one  for  which 
he  Is  responsible  for  getting  considered 
In  the  committee,  and  I  have  some  seri- 
ous questions  concerning  it. 
I  am  sure  the  OAO  does. 
First  of  all.  the  gentleman  says  this 
is  a  protection  against  the  GAO's  going 
too  far  with  the  Fed  in,  first  of  all,  num- 
ber one,  examination  reports  of  member 
banks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man)  Included  that.  I  thought  that 
Governor  Mitchell  was  right  In  feeling 
that  an  examination  report  of  a  bank  Is 
something  so  sensitive  that  the  GAO 
should  not  have  a  right  to  include  exam- 
ination reports  of  the  member  banks. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  this  question.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further: 

Because  of  necessity  In  the  way  the 
money  market  has  been  handled,  there 
are  occasions,  according  to  the  things 
I  have  been  told,  that  there  are  non- 
member  banks  that  have  had  examina- 
tion reports  asked  for  by  the  Board. 
What  do  we  do  about  that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Nothing  needs  to  be  done 
about  that,  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
does  not  have  those  examination  reports 
on  nonmember  banks. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Does  the 
GAO  have  a  right  to  go  Into  nonmember 
banks? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  It  does  not.  The  Fed 
does  not  have  any  examination  reports 
of  nonmember  banks. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
answer. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just, 
by  way  of  legislative  history  to  button 
this  Issue  up,  say  that  the  GAO  may  not 
examine  member  banks  and  it  may  not 
examine  nonmember  banks.  The  latter 
are  reports  which  the  Fed  does  not  even 
have. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  may  I  ask  this:  Is  this  in  the 
bill?  My  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  is  now  telling  me  that 
it  Is  not. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  wel- 
come any  amendment,  and  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  write  one  out  myself,  in  order 
to  make  crystal  clear  exactly  what  Is 
asked  for. 

Mr.  J.  WmjAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  next  Item  Is:  "Transac- 
tions conducted  on  behalf  of  foreign 
central  banks." 

The  question  I  have  in  my  mind  Is, 
although  transactions  conducted  on  be- 
half of  foreign  central  banks  are  not  ob- 
tainable, what  would  the  gentleman  do 
concerning  transactions  conducted  with 
foreign  excliange  banks?  I  understand 
there  Is  quite  a  difference  hi  the  wording, 
as  it  relates  to  "foreign  central  banks." 
What  does  this  mean? 
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Mr.  REUSS.  The  phrase  "on  behalf  of 
comprehends — and  let  the  legislative 
history  be  crystal  clear  at  this  point — 
transactions  with  the  central  banks 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  should 
say  the  cliief  coiuisel  of  the  minority  be- 
lieves there  is  a  whole  area  of  disagree- 
ment. There  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Then,  let  me  say  that  I 
will  welcome  an  amendment  making 
clear  what  is  already  crystal  clear. 

AMENDMENT   OFTEaEO    BT    MB.    ASHLEY 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abslxt:  Strike 
out  Une  3  on  page  I  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  Une  17  on  page  3  and  Insert  the 
f oUowlng : 

Section  1.  (a)  The  ComptroUer  General 
shall  make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  an  audit  of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  adminis- 
trative funds  are  properly  accounted  for  and 
that  fuUy  adequate  accounting  procedures 
and  systems  for  control  of  such  funds  have 
been  established  so  as  to  assvu'e  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operations.  As  used  In  this 
subsection,  the  term  "administrative  ex- 
penses" does  not  Include  any  extension  of 
credit,  pxirchase  or  sale  of  securities  In  the 
open  market,  or  transaction  in  foreign  ex- 
change pursuant  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  In  making  the  audit  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  aU 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Board 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  baziks,  excluding 
report*  of  examination  of  banks,  and  exclud- 
ing records,  reports,  files,  or  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  containing  or  revealing 
information  pubUcatlon  of  which  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  would  have  a  aert- 
ously  adverse  effect  on  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary poUcy  or  on  reUtions  with  a  foreign 
government  or  foreign  central  bank. 

(0)  This  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect  to  administrative  expenses  Incurred  on 
or  after  January  l,  1874.  An  audit  shaU  be 
made  at  least  once  In  every  three  years  under 
this  section. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  questicm?  Is 
this  the  same  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Substantially  the  same 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  changes  are 
there? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  it  Is  the  same 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATBIAN.  The  same  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment,  which  is 
offered  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by  Mr 
Stanton,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Stephens 
and  myself  Is  substantially  to  circum- 
scribe the  OAO  audit  of  the  Ptederal 
Reserve  Board  and  banks  that  Is  called 
for  in  section  1  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  proposition 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  a 
creature  of  the  Congress  and  that  the 
Congress  has  a  continuing  oversight  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Pveserve  System. 


I  would  go  further  and  say  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  experience  based  on  20  years 
in  the  Congress  that  this  oversight  re- 
sponsibility has  been  discharged  and 
discharged  well  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Nor  do  I  have  any  quarrel,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  use  by  the  Congress  of 
the  GAO  to  assist  in  this  exercise  of 
oversight  responsibility  on  a  regular 
basis.  I  do  have  very  serious  reserva- 
tions, however,  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  the  audit  called  for  in  H.R.  10265, 
because  in  my  view  it  would  undermine 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which,  of  course,  is  the  institu- 
tion which  we  rely  upon  exclusively  for 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C^urrency  the  ComptroUer  General.  Mr. 
Staats,  who  heads  the  GAO,  testified 
with  respect  to  the  three  types  of  audits 
which  might  be  considered  by  the 
committee. 

The  first  and  narrowest  in  scope  was 
an  audit  which  would  simply  verify  ac- 
counts of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  second  would  provide  for  such  verifi- 
cation of  accoimts  but  also  include  an 
assessment  of  the  eflaciency  and  the 
economy  of  the  Fed's  operations. 

The  third,  which  Is  contained  In  the 
Patman  bill,  hicluded  the  first  two,  but 
was  even  broader  In  scope  in  that  It  pro- 
vided for  a  policy  review,  and  this  Is  what 
Is  important,  a  poUcy  review  of  all  of  the 
activities  and  transactions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  in  its  conduct  of  monetary 
policy. 

It  was  my  Judgment,  and  that  of  my 
colleagues,  that  there  was  Justification 
for  the  first  two  purposes,  but  we  stren- 
uously objected  to  the  third. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
does  incorporate  and  provide  for  an  au- 
dit to  ascertain  that  administrative  funds 
are  properly  accounted  for,  and  that 
there  are  fully  adequate  accoimting  pro- 
cedures and  systems  for  control  of  such 
funds  so  as  to  assure  efflclency  and  econ- 
omy of  operations.  This  Is  expressly 
stated  In  our  amendment. 

The  amendment  also  specifically  ex- 
cludes from  the  term  "administrative  ex- 
penses" any  extension  of  credit,  open 
market  transactions,  or  transactions  in 
foreign  exchange — areas  of  great  sensi- 
tivity In  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Reserve  la 
charged  by  Congress,  and  by  law,  with 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy,  and  for 
some  60  years  It  has  been  the  view  of 
Congress  that  this  institution  should  be 
independent  of  the  two  political  branches 
of  Government.  The  amendment  offered 
for  your  consideration  and  approval  is  an 
effort  to  recognize  the  legitimate  over- 
sight responsibility  of  the  Congress  and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  on  an  Independent  basis. 
The  exchange  stabilization  fimd  Is  au- 
dited on  precisely  this  basis,  for  precise- 
ly the  same  reasons  of  sensitivity,  name- 
ly, the  conduct  of  economic  policy. 
I  refuse  to  rise  to  the  strategy  bait  that 


was  offered  by  the  Chairman,  but  I  will 
take  a  mbment  to  aflflrm  what  was  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Widnall).*,  ; 

Under  nA  circumstances  can  this 
amendment* be  construed  as  an  attack  on 
the  Integrity  or  competence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  What  an  absurd- 
ity. This  ar^endment  is  offered  because 
there  are  very  serious  reservations  in  the 
minds  of  thetsponsors  of  the  amendment 
with  respect»to  what  I  construe  to  be  an 
effort  to  undermine  the  independence  of 
the  Federal*  Reserve.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  is  being  offered.  That  is  why 
I  urge  tha^  the  amendment  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Ashlet  and  others  must  be  re- 
jected. The  amendment  Is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised version  of  a  Federal  Reserve  pro- 
posal. It  Is  patterned  on  language  now 
appUcable  to  the  exchange  stabilization 
fund.  The  amendment  would  prohibit 
GAO  audits  of  open  market  operations. 
This  would  make  it  impossible  for  GAO 
to  make  useful  meaningful  audits  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  General  Staats  is  acute- 
ly aware  of  this.  On  March  7  of  this  year 
he  wrote  Representative  Ashlet  that — 

For  an  Independent  auditor  to  make  ade- 
quate audit  ...  he  must  have  available  to 
him  Information  on  the  financial  transac- 
tions as  weU  as  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the    System.    He    must    familiarize    himself 
with   the   system   of   Internal   management 
control  over  financial  operations,  analyze  ac- 
counting records,  examine  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  Inspect  assets  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  make  the  determinations  caUed  for. 
He  need  not  examine  In  detaU  all  financial 
transactions,  but  he  must  do  enough  work 
of  this  nature  to  satLsfy  himself  that  they 
are  properly  carried  out  and  accounted  for. 
In  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Federal  sectmties — the  so- 
called    open    market    operations — are    the 
largest  category  of  financial  transactions.  As 
of  December  31,   1973,   the  Federal   Reserve 
Banks  had  on  hand  over  980  blUion  m  such 
securities.   An   audit   of   these   transactions 
would  Include  a  review  of  the  methods  of 
carrying  them  out.  Including  a  verification 
that  purchases  and  sales  were  properly  au- 
thorized. In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
System,  these  transactions  are  authorised  by 
policy  directives  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee   and   it  is  for  this  reason   that 
we  have  suggested  that  the  Committee  be 
specifically  Identified  In  H.B.  10386  as  being 
covered  by  our  audit. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  for  the  type 
of  audit  described,  our  auditors  would  need 
to  obtain  factual  information  on  what  Is  au- 
thorized, not  on  evaluating  the  authoriza- 
tion iteelf.  We  would  need  this  information 
as  a  check  on  whether  the  transactions  are 
carried  out  m  accordance  with  proper  au- 
thorization and,  in  turn,  to  establish  wheth- 
er they  are  correctly  accounted  for  In  the 
accoimtlng  records  and  disclosed  In  the  fi- 
nancial reports  of  the  System. 

Also,  as  discussed  with  you,  we  consider 
the  proposal  which  would  confine  the  Kopt 
of  our  audit  to  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Reserve 
banks  to  be  too  restrictive  to  be  of  much 
value  to  the  Congress.  If  so  restricted.  I 
would  have  to  recommend  against  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  because  of  Its  mar- 
ginal value  and  because  It  would  result  In 
an  uneconomic  use  of  QAO  resources. 
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No  one  should  be  misled  by  the  Ashley 
amendment.  It  would  perpetuate  secrecy 
and  lack  of  accountability  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  opera- 
tions— discount  and  open  market  opera- 
tions. It  should  be  voted  do^itti  as  it  was 
in  the  committee.  J 

HJl.  10265  should  be  voted!  up  exactly 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  Cotnmittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  OAO  audita  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  operatjlons  would 
assist  the  Congress  in  carrying  out  Its 
oversight  responsibilities  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  Government  operations. 
OAO  serves  no  narrow  partlslua  interest. 
It  is  the  arm  of  the  entire  Congress.  It  is 
a  highly  professional  organloitlon  dedi- 
cated to  the  truth  and  the  public  interest. 
The  bill  as  reported  Is  the  bill  GAO 
knows  will  allow  It  to  do  the  j«b.  In  a  let- 
ter to  me  dated  May  1,  19l4,  General 
Staats  put  It  this  way.  I 

Aa  m  baw  (Uacusaed,  I  believe  the  bill  aa 
reported  by  the  Houw  Banlrlng  Mid  Currency 
Committee  should  remove  any  (K>ncem  that 
thla  office  would  become  Involvecl  In  current 
dedslons  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  re- 
lated to  monetary  policy.  I  se4  no  TesLaan, 
therefc«»,  for  a  change  In  the  proposal  and 
would  hope  the  Congress  woulCf  accept  the 
proposal  as  reported. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANfTON.  Mir. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  supp(^rt  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  has  ln(flcated,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  to  autborlze  GAO 
to  audit  administrative  expend  but  not 
make  policy.  Members  have  tinted  oat 
to  me  that  there  may  be  some  <UfBculty  in 
drawing  this  line,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  GAO  review  of  the  etHclaicy  and 
ecaaamy  of  the  Fed's  operation;  but  it 
seems  to  me — and  my  colletogue  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  ASHLST,  shares  this  View — that 
the  line  will  be  reasonably  tlear  if  we 
keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  our  amend- 
ment, which  Is  to  utilize  the  «zi>ertise  of 
the  GAO  to  make  recommendations  in 
the  area  in  which  it  is  most  competent, 
that  of  saving  money,  while  we  exclude 
areas  of  policy  judgment  in  ^hlch  GAO 
has  no  special  competence. 

For  example,  under  our  Amendment 
the  Fed  would  decide  how  its  research 
budget  should  be  allotted  as  between  the 
domestic  economy  and  international 
affairs.  I 

In  weighing  the  relation  and  relative 
importance  of  the  two  fields,  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  make  a  political  judgment. 
However,  in  deciding  how  the«e  resources 
could  be  best  and  most  eCB^iently  em- 
ployed once  they  have  been  assigned  to 
the  particular  area,  the  Ped^al  Reserve 
might  find  the  suggestions  of  General 
Accounting  Offlce  very  helpful. 

As  once  again  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlet))  ,  has  said, 
fundamentally  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment  Is  to  fashion  an  Imaendment 
that  was  similar  to  what  this  body  passed 
overwhelmingly  when  the  subject  of  the 
audit  of  the  exchange  stabillfsatlon  fimd 
came  before  this  committee  to  1970.  The 
problems  Involved  in  audltlnglthe  Federsil 
Reserve  are  comparable  to  Ihose  which 


were  solved  in  providing  auditing  of  this 
fimd. 

First  there  is  the  problem  of  distin- 
guishing between  policymaking  and  effi- 
ciency of  operations.  The  amendment, 
like  the  fimd  before,  solves  this  problem 
by  providing  an  audit  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  for  the  purposes  of  ascer- 
taining that  administrative  funds  are 
properly  accounted  for  smd  that  fully 
adequate  suscounting  procedures  and  sys- 
tems of  controls  for  such  funds  had  been 
established.  That  is  the  intent  and  what 
this  amendment  attempts  to  do. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  many  of  us  have  thought  from 
the  beginning,  the  arguments  are  many 
and  well  worthwhile  as  regards  General 
Accounting  Offlce  and  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  There  are  sections  In 
this  bill  for  additional  funds  for  addi- 
tional buildings.  There  are  thousands  of 
employees  Involved.  There  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation  as  far  as  these  em- 
ployees are  concerned.  These  are  truly 
adequate  and  honest  and  conscientious 
concerns  of  the  Congress. 

What  oiur  amendment  attempts  to  do, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  so 
clearly  put  it,  and  at  least  we  are  honest 
in  our  intention,  is  solely  to  separate  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
country  so  that  Congress  will  not,  under 
political  pressure,  make  an  attempt  to 
put  themselves  in  the  position  of  second- 
guessing  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  country  ought  not  to  con- 
cern Congress? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Oh,  no;  I 
am  not  saying  that  fiscal  policies  are  not 
the  concern  of  this  psuticular  Congress. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
somehow  different  from  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government?  There  are  many 
Independent  agencies  of  the  Government 
such  as  CAB,  the  FAA,  the  ICC,  and  the 
FPC,  as  well  as  others. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  absolutely  think  they  are  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  when  we  are  involved  In  for- 
eign transactions  and  foreign  policy 
decisions  and  considerations  and  deci- 
sions which  Involve  the  flow  up  and 
down  of  the  monetary  system  of  this 
country  that  I  think  we  require  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  expertise. 

Where  I  thought  the  gentleman  was 
wrong  before  is  that  we  must  not  blame 
this  organization  or  any  other  for  the 
high  degree  of  inflation  we  have  today.  I 
certainly  cannot  conceive  of  it  In  that 
way.  I  think  my  honest  Impression  of 
the  Interest  rate  is  that  it  is  similar  to 
a  fever.  We  are  not  getting  at  the  cause 
of  the  disease  when  we  only  treat  the 
fever.  The  fever  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease  nor  is  the  high  interest  rate 
solely  the  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. But  we  in  this  body,  I  think,  can 
counter  inflation  more  successfully  If  we 


do  what  we  can  do,  to  hold  down  ex- 
penditures, than  the  Federal  Reserve 
can. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  As  the  author  of  the 
amendment  knows,  I  opposed  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  because  this 
amendment  guts  the  entire  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  sensitive  transactions  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee  are  not  made 
available  for  audit  until  a  year  later,  and 
in  fact,  the  minutes  are  not  made  avail- 
able until  5  years  later,  so  that  we  will 
not  interfere  with  the  monetary  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  wsmt  to  say  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  this  afternoon  and  to  those 
wlio  say  we  cannot  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
because  it  must  be  free  to  manage  the 
money  supply,  that  this  argument  can 
be  countered  if  we  look  at  the  current 
economic  situation  in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done 
virtually  nothing  to  solve  our  economic 
crisis.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  it  has  even 
contributed  to  the  problem.  I  was  trying 
to  answer  this  question  when  we  were 
discussing  the  rule. 

I  am  not  an  expert,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  mentioned  Walter  Hel- 
ler and  some  other  economists.  They  are 
the  experts,  but  they  have  not  been  able 
to  resolve  this  problem. 

Right  now  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Is  that  the  spigot  on  the 
money  supply  is  too  open  and  we  are 
getting  too  much  money  and  only  the  big 
prime  rate  borrowers  are  able  to  borrow 
this  money.  They  are  competing  for  the 
money  and  they  are  driving  the  interest 
rates  up  to  11%  and  11%.  When  they 
get  the  money  at  that  rate,  what  do  the 
prime  rate  borrowers  do?  They  pass  the 
cost  of  this  money  on  to  the  little  con- 
simier  and  they  are  freezing  all  the  little 
businessmen  and  they  are  freezing  the 
little  people  of  America  out. 

Dr.  Bums  and  the  Board  ought  to  look 
at  policy  and  they  ought  to  worry  about 
the  supply  of  money  and  to  close  that 
spigot  a  little  bit  so  that  we  can  have  a 
supply  of  money  in  moderation.  We  have 
too  much  new  money  available  in  the 
large  banks  of  America  and  this  is  what 
our  problem  Is  about  today.  Yet  we  are 
being  told  we  must  not  look  at  the  oper- 
ations of  this  agency  for  fear  of  damag- 
ing our  economy.  At  Is  it  now,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  throu^  Its  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee  operates  In  complete  se- 
crecy. 

We  all  know  what  happens  when  a 
government  or  a  governmental  body  op- 
erates in  total  secrecy.  The  American 
people  do  not  want  such  secrecy  amd  they 
have  greatly  expressed  that  opinion  time 
and  time  again.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Congress  has  moved  to  open 
committee  hearings  and  markup  sessions 
to  the  public.  Some  of  those  who  are  sup- 
porting secret  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  have  been  the  most  vocal 
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In  calling  for  more  open  operations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  all  know  how  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  Watergate  episode. 
Iliey  want  to  bring  everything  out  into 
the  open  and  find  out  all  the  facts;  but 
how  can  we  argue  that  It  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  all  the  facts  about  Water- 
gate in  the  open  and  then  turn  around 
and  vote  to  keep  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  behind  lock  and 
key?  How  can  we  tell  the  wage  earner 
whose  paycheck  is  being  eaten  up  by  in- 
flation that  we  voted  to  keep  secret  the 
operations  of  the  very  agency  that  could 
go  a  long  way  to  help  that  worker's  pay- 
check buy  food  and  the  necessities  which 
his  family  needs  in  order  to  survive? 

The  vote  on  this  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  A  vote  for  the  amendment  means 
that  we  favor  secrecy  in  the  operations 
of  our  Government  and  that  we  are  not 
worried  about  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  country.  A  vote  against  the 
amendment  means  that  we  are  opposed 
to  secrecy  and  want  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  curb  inflation. 
■"  Why  all  the  fuss  over  the  sanctity  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  system 
which  is  run.  as  we  all  know,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  banks?  Everyone  here  today,  I 
know,  has  received  letters,  just  like  I 
have,  from  homebuUders  In  his  area 
complaining  about  their  inability  to  get 
funds  for  new  housing  starts.  In  many 
sections  of  the  coimtry  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and 
these  same  builders  are  paying  Shylock 
rates  for  the  money  they  do  get. 

In  the  face  of  this,  just  recently  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  that 
it  would  do  nothing  to  stimulate  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ah- 
Ntrwzio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  But  Just  a  few  days 
after  the  Board  stated  that  it  was  willing 
to  stand  by  and  watch  the  homebuilding 
industry  go  down  the  drain,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  made  |1  billion  available 
to  the  Franklin  National  Bank,  so  that 
the  stockholders  Of  that  Institution 
would  not  lose  their  Investments.  Even 
the  details  surrounding  this  particular 
transaction  are  being  kept  virtually 
secret;  but  one  thing  we  do  know,  that  a 
homebullder  cannot  get  a  dime  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  but  the  Frank- 
lin National  Bank,  who  is  beset  by  bad 
management  and  fast-buck  artists,  is 
able  to  hit  the  Federal  Reserve  for  more 
than  $1  billion. 

Now,  we  are  being  told  that  we  can- 
not look  at  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  because  It  would 
damage  their  Independence.  I  saj  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  system.  We  are  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  not 
the  banks,  and  we  should  vote  to  protect 
the  people's  Interest.  Tlxe  people's  inter- 
est will  be  protected  by  a  full  and  com- 
plete audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  that  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  be  open 
to  the  public? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  No,  I  said  that  in  the 
bill,  as  we  discussed  in  the  committee, 
that  as  far  as  the  audit  of  the  Open 
Market  Committee  Is  concerned,  the  re- 
sults of  that  audit  are  not  going  to  be 
made  public  for  at  least  a  year,  so  that 
we  would  not  get  into  the  internal  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  that 
the  minutes  imder  this  legislation  would 
be  available  only  imtil  after  5  years,  so 
that  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  vote 
the  gentleman's  amendment  down  and 
vote  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  cniairman,  the  key  issue  in  HJl. 
10265  is  whether  or  not  the  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  should  be  authorized  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  management  of  our 
monetary  policy. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  favor  of  such  an  evaluation 
might  seem  convincing  on  first  hearing. 
However,  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  full 
GAO  audit  raises  serious  questions  as  to 
its  wisdom.  The  Ashley-Stanton  amend- 
ment proposes  a  limited  audit  being  made 
of  the  Fed's  administrative  function,  and 
I  strongly  favor  this  limited  audit  because 
I  believe  that  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  scrutinized  to  evalu- 
ate its  procedures  and  its  management. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Bir.  Staats,  and  his  staff.  My 
doubts  concerning  this  bill  do  not  stem 
from  any  lack  of  confidence  In  the  GAO. 

Whatever  value  might  be  derived  from 
receiving  a  limited  audit.  Is  far  over- 
shadowed by  the  dangers  Inherent  In  a 
GAO  review  of  open  market  operations, 
which  this  bill  envisions  without  the 
Ashley-Stanton  amendment.  Such  an 
audit  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  would,  in 
all  probability,  result  in  serious  damage 
to  our  monetary  policymaking  system. 
F\)r  decades,  we  have  been  very  careful 
to  minimize  the  political  influence  in 
monetary  policy  because  we  have  realized 
that  the  decisions  on  our  money  supply 
should  be  made  in  reaction  to  economic 
realities,  objectively  perceived,  and  not  to 
the  economic  wishful  thinking  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  politics. 

A  full  scale  GAO  audit  of  the  Fed  would 
almost  certainly  insure  that  decisions  on 
money  and  credit  would  be  publicly 
judged  by  short-term  political  criteria 
and  thereby  be  possibly  overturned, 
whereas  such  decisions  by  the  Fed  might 
well  be  part  of  a  long-term  strategy 
whose  wisdom  might  not  become  appar- 
ent for  a  nimaber  of  years.  When  one  con- 
siders that  our  inflation  rate,  as  bad  as 
it  Is,  is  still  the  lowest  of  any  major  in- 
dustrialized nation,  it  seems  to  me  only 
prudent  at  this  difflcult  and  sensitive 


time  to  avoid  tinkering  with  the  basic 
policymaking  structure. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Congress 
should  not  have  a  role  in  economic 
policymaking.  It  should  and  does.  Con- 
gress has  preeminent  control  over  our 
fiscal  policy,  should  it  ever  decide  to  ex- 
ercise that  control. 

As  regards  our  monetary  policy,  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  and  should 
be  raised  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  of  the  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  It  is  their  respon- 
sibility to  respond,  as  indeed  they  have  on 
any  number  of  occasions  before  oui- 
committee. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  believe 
the  Congress  should  second  guess  the 
Fed's  open-market  decisions,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Congress 
has  not  shown  any  greater  aptitude  for 
sound  economic  judgments  that  has  the 
Fed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  wisely 
turned  over  the  day-to-day  decisionmak- 
ing to  those  with  more  expertise,  who 
have  been  charged  with  considering  both 
the  long-term  and  the  short-term  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
congressional  oversight.  In  fact,  I 
strongly  urge  it  in  almost  every  fleld. 
However,  in  this  case  I  do  feel  that  we 
should  not  exercise  oversight  in  such  a 
way  as  to  jeopardize  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
Important  that  the  Fed  be  a  repository 
of  independent  economic  expertise  and 
continue  In  this  role.  May  I  say  at  this 
point  that  I  suport  the  two-tier  interest 
rate  system  for  small  business,  and  I 
urge  continuance  of  that  policy.  Of 
t  ourse,  no  one  likes  high  interest  rates, 
least  of  all  nayself.  Further,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  decision  to  force  the  housing 
industry  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  the  anti- 
inflation  measures.  Yet  I  do  believe  that 
Congress  can  have  a  constructive  role  in 
monetary  policy  without  jeopardizing  the 
existing  system.  This  is  really  the  crucial 
issue  in  this  debate.  Congress  can  affect 
monetary  policy  without  subjecting  the 
system  to  poliUcal  quarterbacking.  Even 
a  year's  delay  in  the  audit  opens  the 
flood  gates  to  further  invasions  of  mone- 
tary decisionmaking  by  the  Congress. 
If  we  establish  1  year  as  the  period  be- 
tween the  decision  and  the  audit  then, 
would  we  not  be  prone,  if  xmpopular  de- 
cisions are  made,  to  reduce  the  interval 
to  6  months  or  3  months,  and  in  effect, 
become  invisible  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  possibility  cer- 
tainly exists,  and  I.  therefore,  strongly 
support  the  Ashley  amendment  as  a 
more  responsible  approach.  If,  Indeed, 
we  want  to  change  the  role  or  structure 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  let  us 
face  that  Issue  openly  and  debate  It  fully, 
and  not  make  it  a  hidden  result  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a^  air  of  un- 
reality about  the  comment^  that  have 
been  made  here  today  regarding  the 
request  for  authority  for  a  thoroughly 
responsible  agency  of  the  Congress  to 
perform  an  audit,  a  limited  abdit,  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

I  do  not  appear  here  as  a  trltlc  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  or  as  a  person  hostile  In 
any  sense  to  the  banks.  But  I  [have  served 
for  20  of  my  22  yesu^  In  thisi  House  as  a 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  bn  Govern- 
ment Opermtlons  and  durli^  those  20 
years  chaired  many  investigative  sub- 
committees, relying  upon  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive audits.  i 

Are  we  to  cripple  and  hat^istrlng  this 
agency  by  limiting  it  to  adiiinlstratlve 
audits?  The  Committee  on  government 
Operations  would  not  have  been  nearly 
as  consistently  effective  as  tt  has  been 
during  those  years  without  the  respon- 
sible expertise  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

I  have  also,  during  18  of  my  years, 
served  upon  the  Committee^  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commek'ce,  where 
again  we  have  engaged  in  a; member  of 
very  broadly  based  Inqulrlos.  In  that 
committee  we  have  relied  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  make  the  kind 
of  meaningful,  comprehensive  audits  that 
gave  us  information  to  guld^  us  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties.  ' 

Mr.  CSialrman,  I  have  heaijd  an  awful 
lot  of  damn-foolery  in  thl^  House  In 
comments,  but  little  to  match  the  charge 
that  an  audit  undermines  Independence. 
It  does  no  such  thing.  [ 

I  defy  any  Member  of  thlfe  House  In 
support  of  the  Ashley  amendment  to 
point  out  to  me  a  single  instance  In  which 
an  audit  has  compromised  tha  independ- 
ence of  any  agency.  I  submjtt  that  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  lidependent 
agencies  created  under  the  authority  of 
this  Congress  which  are  subject  to  GAO 
audit  and  which  continue  td  act  Inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  htive  a  blind 
spot.  I  think  that  we  In  the  Congress  are 
developing  rapidly  Into  a  group  of  eco- 
nomic llllteratee.  We  do  not  ^now  about 
monetary  policy  because  we  do  not  want 
to  face  up  to  our  constltutloiial  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  is  toe  easier  to  delegate  it  io  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  And  that  is  all  we 
do:  all  we  do  is  delegate  authority  to 
them. 

Hie  responsibility  remains  ours, 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing;  to  face  it, 
and  the  responsibility  Is  ours  t^  discharge 
it  In  a  reqxxisible  fashloQ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  statement  that  the 
Congress  retains  preeminent  (icmtrol  has 
a  stirring  sound.  We  have  heard  that 
phrase  repeatedly  today.  But  this  pre- 
eminent control  is  retained  by  a  Ccngress 
so  completely  Ignorant  of  the  facts  that 
it  cannot  perform  the  Job  of  exercising 
In  any  sense  Its  preeminent  control  over 
fiscal  policies,  nor  does  it.         ' 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  ought  to  loc* 
at  some  of  the  policies  that  ate  pursued 
by  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  think  it  Is  time 
that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  through 


discount  policies,  It  Is  perfectly  feasible 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  buy  the  com- 
merlcal  paper  of  an  organization  such  as 
the  bankrupt  Penn  Central;  peddle  it; 
move  it  around;  and,  in  effect,  make 
Lockheed- type  loans  through  the  back 
door.  One  has  only  to  look  at  12  United 
States  Code  section  343  to  realize  that 
this  can  be  done  without  accountability 
to  Congress  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  powers  of  the  Fed 
are  extremely  broad.  They  are  some  of 
the  most  comprehensive  we  have  ever 
delegated  to  an  agency. 

Perhaps  we  can  go  back  to  our  districts 
and  tell  our  constituents  that  we  want 
to  remain  Ignorant  of  reality.  Perha^js  we 
want  to  tell  them  that  we  have  dis- 
charged our  re^?c«islbilltles.  But  I  know 
that,  starting  back  in  1958,  at  the  time 
of  the  imexpected,  gigantic  deficit  that 
we  encountered  in  that  year  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  there  was  an  out- 
cry over  the  inability  of  the  Fed  to  re- 
spond flexibly  to  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  California,  Mr.  Moss,  as  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen 
in  the  intervening  years  instance  after 
instance  where  the  Fed  has  failed  to  re- 
spond soon  enough  to  the  demands  of 
the  economy  of  this  country.  So  I  do  not 
find  it  to  be  an  institution,  commend- 
able as  its  performance  has  been,  that 
stands  blameless,  or  one  so  outstanding 
that  the  Congress  should  not  exercise 
prudent  oversight  of  it.  And  basic  to  that 
is  a  very  comprehensive  audit,  giving 
the  Congress  full  and  ccKnplete  informa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Holifdeld  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additicHial 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOIilPIELD.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, imder  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman,  which  investigated  the 
seizure  of  the  Long  Beach  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  We  held  many  weeks  of  hearings, 
and  we  had  the  help  of  the  General 
Accoimting  OfBce. 
The  work  that  they  did  revealed  to  us 

an  unconscionable  abuse  of  authority 

arbitrary,  capricious,  and  vindictive  au- 
thority— In  seizing  this  savings  and  loan 
institution  and  running  its  assets  down 
from  over  $100  million  to  $19  million.  We 
had  great  help  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  doing  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe  to  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  that  what  this  Con- 
gress needs  is  a  light  shined  into  those 
dark  places  which  are  so  laboriously  kept 


secret,  and  we  must  remove  the  mysti- 
cism and  black  magic  that  is  attached  to 
the  manipulation  of  our  currency. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  could  not  have 
developed  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
abuse  of  discretion  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  unless  the  General 
Accounting  Office  had  had  the  authority 
which  it  possessed  in  that  Instance  to 
make  a  comprehensive  audit  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLIFIKl.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man will  remember  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  audit  three  of  the  five  Com- 
missioners of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
resigned. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
They  resigned  because  of  their  demon- 
strated abuse  of  discretion. 

Mr.  HOLlFiELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  aline  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  the  statement  made  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio). 

Every  time  we  start  looking  at  the  ac- 
tions of  the  sanctified  manlpiUators  of 
our  currency,  we  find  that  this  certainly 
becomes  very  dangerous  to  our  economy. 
I  say  it  is  dangerous  to  our  economy,  the 
thing  that  is  happening  today. 

I  listened  2  days  ago  to  Dr.  Bums 
laying  the  blame  for  Inflation  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  buying 
too  much.  I  know  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  In  the  gentleman's,  peo- 
ple making  $7,000,  $8,000,  and  $9,000  a 
year  are  having  a  terrible  struggle  to  get 
the  means  and  the  necessities  of  life  with 
that  amount  of  money  and  that  they  are 
not  overspending. 

It  is  not  their  overspending  that  is 
causing  Inflation  but  the  manipulation 
of  the  currency  which  brings  about  an 
unconscionable  interest  rate  and  which 
stops  building  in  the  State  of  California 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  and  brings 
about  a  situation  where  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  homes  at  these  high  inter- 
est rates  and  is  breaking  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  has  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get 
a  loan. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  wUI  say  that  one  com- 
modity every  one  of  us  uses  is  currency 
and  credit.  The  availability  of  it  and  the 
conditions  of  its  availability  are  vital 
to  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Ashley-Stanton  amendment.  It  provides 
a  responsible  financial  audit,  but  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  traditional  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  and  senti- 
ments of  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  HiCKLER).  She  has  sum- 
marized better  than  I  could  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Clvalrman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  shall  not  take  my  full  5  minutes.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 
We  have  heard  extraordinary  tributes 
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paid,  on  the  one  hand  to  ComptroUer 
CJeneral  Elmer  Staats,  on  the  basis  that 
he  is  magnificently  equipped  to  perform 
an  audit  and,  on  the  other  hand  to  Gov. 
Arthur  Bums,  on  the  basis  that  he  is  so 
magnificently  equipped  that  he  does  not 
need  an  audit.  In  fact,  they  are  both 
wonderful  people  and  splendid  gentle- 
men. But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  issue  before  us,  which  is  sirnply 
whether  Congress  will  be  a  toothless 
tiger  or  whether  it  will  be  keeping  tabs 
on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  To  do 
that  requires  an  audit  of  the  Federal. 

The  Comptroller  General  carefully 
examined  Mr.  Ashley's  amendment, 
and  wrote  him  a  letter  which  must  have 
been  very  hard  to  write,  because  he  likes 
Mr.  Ashley,  but  he  had  to  say  that  the 
Ashley  proposal  would  widen  the  scope 
of  the  audit  so  as  to  make  it  too  restric- 
tive to  be  of  value,  and  that  he  had  to 
recommend  against  such  legislation,  be- 
cause of  Its  marginal  value  and  because 
it  would  result  in  an  uneconomic  use  of 
GAO  resources. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  anybody  who  wants 
to  prove  that  Congress  is  toothless,  and 
wants  to  endorse  wasting  governmental 
and  GAO  resources,  should  certainly 
vote  for  the  Ashley  amendment. 
I  hope  It  will  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  take  my  full  5  minutes.  I 
merely  want  to  lay  out  to  my  colleagues 
my  concern  about  some  strange  things 
that  are  happening  in  this  coimtry. 

We  have  a  strange  situation  in  which 
certain  persons  in  high  office  say  that  in 
order  for  a  committee  of  this  House  to  do 
Its  work,  they  will  determine  how  much 
information  will  be  given  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

Now  we  have  a  similar  situation  here 
where  we  have  an  amendment  which 
would  restrict  the  ability  of  the  GAO  to 
do  the  full  in-depth  kind  of  audit  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past. 

I  certahily  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  California  that  it  Is  nonsensical  to 
ask  for  an  audit  and  then  say  you  can 
only  conduct  it  within  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  operation.  It  is  nonsensical  to 
do  this.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
energy. 

Those  who  fear  a  wide,  broad,  regular 
GAO  audit  somehow  or  other  are  assum- 
ing that  the  American  people  cannot  and 
should  not  know  the  whole  truth  about 
how  their  Government  operates.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  dangerous  assumption  for 
this  democracy. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  those  who 
fear  the  comprehensive  audit  demon- 
strate far  more  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  than  those  of  us  who 
seek  that  audit? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  cer- 
tainly would.  As  I  Indicated  in  my  re- 


marks earlier,  if  we  avoid  the  audit  then 
maybe,  Inferentlally,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  we,  the  Members  of  this  House,  want 
to  avoid  uncovering  that  possible  wrong. 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  something  to  hide.  I  am  say- 
ing that  if  we  deny  an  audit,  the  full 
audit,  that  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
effort  of  my  distingiiished  and  honora- 
ble friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  — an  effort 
which  the  gentleman  has  so  long  and  has 
so  tirelessly  pursued.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  Is  very  conscientious,  and  has 
a  very  serious  concern  about  whether  the 
Congress  made  a  mistake  in  1913  under 
the  lesidershlp  of  the  then  great  Carter 
Glass  in  setting  up  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  with  an  Independent  character 
and  autiiority.  Through  the  Intervenhig 
years  this  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  done  what  he  could,  appar- 
ently, to  make  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem more  amenable,  at  least  to  the  Con- 
gress and  perhaps  to  the  Executive. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  that  we  are 
considering.  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, if  we  pass  It  in  the  House  today 
and  it  becomes  law,  going  to  be  that  the 
Congress  has  taken  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  policies  of  the  P^eral 
Reserve  Board  through  the  audit  sys- 
tem that  we  are  authorizing? 

Is  the  Congress  going  to  be  responsible, 
If  we  get  this  audit  system,  that  we  are 
talking  about  for  the  future  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  Mi-. 
George  Meany  thinks  about  it.  He  has 
written  us  a  letter  in  support  of  this  bill. 
Here  is  what  the  respected  leader  of 
labor  says — and  this  Is  dated  May  21, 
this  year: 

By  providing  for  Oeneral  Accounting 
Offlc«  audits  of  the  Federal  Jteserve's  fi- 
nances, management  and  policies,  H.B. 
10268  wlU  let  the  Congress  and  the  public 
Icnow  what  the  Federal  Beeerre  has  been 
doing  (except  for  operations  In  the  preced- 
ing year  which  are  deemed  to  be  sensttive) . 

Here  Is  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  wrote  to  us,  and  I  will  read  one 
sentence  of  it: 

OAO  reviews  of  Federal  Reserve  programs 
wlU  bring  Into  common  view  whether  they 
are  fulfilling  the  purposes  Congress  has  en- 
visioned for  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  not 
how  it  spends  Its  money,  but  Its  pro- 
grams will  be  brought  under  review  by 
these  audits  if  they  are  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wfll  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  a  moment,  but  let  me  con- 
clude my  statement. 

Under  the  present  practice  of  audit- 
ing of  financial  transactions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  there  are  carried 


out  annually  by  nationally  known  ac- 
coimting firms.  Copies  of  these  reports 
are  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Cur- 
rency of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 
What  is  the  deficiency  in  those  re- 
ports? What  is  it  that  the  committee 
complains  of?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
coimting for  tl:e  money  they  spend,  what 
Inadequacy  is  there  in  the  system  of 
auditing  that  we  now  have,  and  which 
Is  paid  for,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
indicated,  today,  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  out  of  their  interest  that 
they  derive  from  their  Ciovemment 
bonds,  or  by  the  member  banks?  Under 
this  bill  this  auditing  expense  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
and  the  amount  of  It  is  a  very  much 
unknown  figure  but  would  obviously  be 
very  large. 

If  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
in  the  first  2  years  of  my  service  in  the 
House,  wants  to  bring  to  us  legislation 
that  would  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
a  central  bank,  the  way  central  banks 
of  European  nations  are  amenable  to  the 
politics^  authorities  of  the  government, 
that  is  a  matter  that  would  deserve  seri- 
ous consideration  by  this  House.  Even  in 
England  the  Bank  of  England  is  sup- 
posed to  have  independence,  but  I  had 
dinner  with  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  one  evening,  and  I  said,  "Are 
you  really  subservient  to  the  govern- 
ment?" He  said,  "We  do  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  do." 

Therefore,  the  Central  bank  answer- 
able to  the  Government  controlling  the 
fliscal  and  monetary  policies  of  a  nation. 
For  61  years  we  have  had  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  do  that.  But  are  we  here 
this  afternoon  asked  to  take  over  the 
policy  direction  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  or  are  we  not?  Or  is  Mr.  Meany 
going  to  be  disillusioned  if  we  pass  this 
auditing  bill  to  find  out  that  all  it  does 
is  check  the  figures  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  System? 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  if  we  are 
going  to  pass  this  bill  that  It  would  be 
wise  at  least  to  adopt  this  amendment 
and  make  it  clear  that  all  this  auditing 
will  relate  to  Is  examination  of  the 
figures  of  the  Federal  Reserve  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  policymaking  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not  been 
taken  over  by  the  Congress  until  we  do 
it  directly  after  thoughtful  considera- 
tion and  not  through  the  back  door. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  partly  because  it 
would  provide  for  an  audit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  administrative  operations 
without  subjecting  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  the  whims  of  political  maneuverings 
in  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs.  Congress 
does  not  have  a  very  good  track  record 
in  managing  its  owti  fiscal  affairs. 

But.  my  principle  support  for  this 
amendment  goes  to  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  section  le.  This  section  to  be  de- 
leted reads  as  follows: 

TbA  Comptrollei'  Oen««I  Is  authorized  to 
employ  such  personnel  and  to  obtain  sxioh 
temporary  and  Intermittent  semces  as  may 
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be  necessary  to  mnj  out  the  iudlt  reqi^lred 
by  subsection  (»),  ftt  srich  rales  m  be  m&y 
determine,  without  regard  to  1)he  civil  serv- 
ice ajid  cl»«sl£catlon  1*W8,  an4  without  re- 
gard to  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1948,  u  amended. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  there  were 
a  total  of  4^62  employees,  earning  $80,- 
116,820  or  $16,140  on  the  average  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Professional  audit 
type  people  make  up  67.5  percent  of  the 
total  staff  or  3,352  anployeas.  No  salary 
information  for  this  group  breakdown 
was  furnished.  As  of  OctoUer  29.  1973. 
there  were  88  supergrades  earning  $3,- 
168,000  or  $36,000  on  the  average.  There 
are  an  additional  six  top  erflployees  and 
the  Comptroller.  Prom  this  formation, 
we  can  be  sure  that  OAO's  jprofessimial 
stair  will  be  making  a  salary  greater 
than  the  average  and  probably  close  to 
$20,000  per  employee  per  year.  Section 
le  of  the  bill  states  no  limits  for  num- 
bers hired  or  salaries  paid-in  fact,  no 
regard  is  given  to  claaslflcatJon  or  civil 
service  laws  at  all.  TUs  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  large  backlog  of  quali- 
fied people  at  civil  service.  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  those  supporting 
this  section;  but,  it  would  ttppeeir  that 
we  are  to  hire  political  con^iiltants  and 
not  legitimate  professionals  in  Civil 
Service.  ' 

These  provisions  of  this  s^tion  which 
would  grant  unlimited  authority  to  em- 
ploy personnel  are  unthinkable  and  ir- 
responsible. I 

So  I  support  the  Asliley -Stanton 
amendment  to  avoid  the  hiring  of  the 
many  necessary  Federal  e^iployees  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  HJi.  10265  in 
Its  present  form.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  thp  gentleman 
from  CMilo  (Mr.  AsHurr) . 

The  question  was  taken. 

KECOROXD  TOXm 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairma4,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  2J4,  noes  139, 
not  voting  70,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  366] 
Ay«8— 234 


Abdnor 

Anderaoa.IU. 

Andrews,  If  .O. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

BafaUs 

Balur 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

BnnJcley 

Broomileid 

Brown,  iCch. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 


Burgener 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Bxirleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Bjrron 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tez. 
Conable 
Conte 
Coughiln 
Crane 
Crontn 
Culver 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 


d4v1s.  Wis. 

D^llenback 

D^nholm 

D4nnls 

O^rwlnskl 


can 
di^Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Bsch 

Eshleman 
Bvims,  Colo. 
Fllkdley 
P14h 
Flowers 
PIfnt 
PoTd 
Fountain 
Pr^niel 
Prty 
Pi^ua 
Oettys 
aiklmo 
Olman 
aiin 


Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
Gross 
Oubsar 
Oude 
Quyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Banley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderson 
HlUls 
Holt 
Eosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Himt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jordan 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latu 
Lent 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCoUlster 
McDade 
McBwen 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltt 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
BadUlo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
BerUl 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breauz 
Brecklnrld^ 
Brooks 
Burke,  Calif, 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
aay 

Collins,  m. 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel.  Dan 
Danltis, 

DomlnlckV. 
Danlelson 
Delanej 
D^uma 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Bllbwg 
Evlxis,  Tenn. 
Paecell 
Flood 
Fraser 


Meeds 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsi 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Roncallo.  wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

NOBS— 189 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gonzales 

Graeso 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Qunter 

Haley 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Luken 

McOormat^ 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mltch^,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moll  Oban 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 


Shuster 

Sikes 

SkublU 

Sack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stsinton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 
Stel«er.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
xniman 
Vender  Veen 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wtutten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Toung,  All 
Toxxng,  Fla. 
Toung,  m. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zlon 


Miuphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Nix 

Obey 

0"Hara 

O'Nem 

Patman 

Patten 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reiiss 

aiegle 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Bar banes 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Tleman 

T'raxler 

Udall 

VanDeertln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Tates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


de  la  Garai 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Fisher 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Frellnghuysen 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hlnsbaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Ala. 


Kemp 
Ketchum 

King 

Kyros 

Litton 

McCioskey 

McSpadden 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mllford 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelsen 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Podell 
Quillen 
Reld 
Rhodes 


Booney,  N.Y. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stubblefield 

Stuckcy 

Symms 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vender  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  S.C. 


NOT  VOTINO— 70 
Andrews.  Bingham  Camp 

N.  Dak.  Brotzman  Carey,  N.T. 

Aspln  Brown.  Calif.      Davis.  Oa. 

Blaggl  BroyhiU.  N.C.      Devls,  SC. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

aMEKDKXNT  OrFEBXO  BY  MB.  WTLIK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Wtlib:  Page  3. 
lines  18  through  22,  section  2  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  He- 
serve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  355).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "November  l,  1973." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1. 
1976"  and  by  striking  out  "October  31.  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  31, 
1B76". 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  a  simple,  technical  correc- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  long  delay  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  as  reported  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pur- 
chase obligation  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury until  June  30,  1974.  That  Is  scarcely 
30  days  away.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of 
bringiig  another  bill  to  the  floor  during 
the  next  month,  we  would  change  that 
date  to  October  31,  1975,  which  conforms 
to  the  provision  recently  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment  on  this  side. 
We  were  furnished  a  copy  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Vir.  Chairman,  we  will 
accept  this  amendment  on  this  side  also. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylh)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  10265,  a  bill  which  provides  for 
audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  by 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office. 

Under  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlon,  the  Congrress  is  clearly  given 
the  authority  "to  coin  Money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof  *  •  •."  But  starting 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  in  1913,  the  Congress  began 
delegating  away  a  tremendous  amount 
of  its  authority.  This  bill  Is  an  effort  to 
reassume  some  of  that  original  respon- 
sibility by  thoroughly  reviewing  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Reserve  syst^ 
through  regular  GAO  audits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  use.  in  a  wide  variety 
of  activities,  of  what  are  essentially  tax- 
payers' funds.  Although  the  system  does 
not  operate  on  appropriated  funds,  just 
about  all  of  its  earnings  are  derived  from 
interest  on  U.S.  Government  securities, 
and  the  net  earnings — that  Is,  the  total 
earnings  minus  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks — are 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  1973, 
approximately  99  percent  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion earnings  from  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  was  derived  from 
interest  on  U.S.  Government  securities. 
After  the  expenditures  of  the  system 
were  deducted,  $4.34  billion  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Clearly,  it  is 
appropriate  and  long  overdue  that  the 
General  Accoimtlng  Office,  which  Is  an 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  should  be  giv- 
en the  authority  to  audit  this  system 
which  uses  and  spends  public  funds. 

Moreover,  a  GAO  audit  of  the  system 
will  hopefully  result  in  curtailment  of 
the  current  excessive  expenditures  in  the 
areas  of  membership  fees  in  many  bank- 
ing and  miscellaneous  organizations, 
recreation  expenses,  and  pajonents  to 
employees  for  so-called  moving  expenses 
involved  in  transfers. 

The  principal  controversy  about  the 
bill  centers  on  the  argument  that  an 
audit  of  the  Fed's  operations  will 
be  a  political  incursion  Into  the  Fed's 
monetary  policy.  However,  the  legis- 
lation specifically  provides  that  opera- 
tions concerning  open  market  transac- 
tions and  discount  policy  determined  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  be  sensitive 
may  not  be  audited  by  the  GAO  until  at 
least  1  year  after  such  operations  have 
taken  place. 

I  would  personally  have  preferred  a 
more  encompassing  audit  to  make  the 
Federal  Reserve  more  accountable  to  the 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  H.R. 
10265  represents  a  meaningful  begin- 
ning of  the  establishment  of  congres- 
sional oversight  over  the  Fed  which  de- 
serves to  be  adopted,  and  It  has  my 
strong  support. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
10265.  providing  for  General  Accounting 
Office  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  other  designated  purposes. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
HAN> ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  reporting  out  this  bill,  which 
I  understand  was  opposed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  tried 
diligently  In  years  past  to  get  such  legis- 


lation enacted.  I  recall  that  he  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  1954  and  1955,  dur- 
ing the  83d  and  84th  Congresses,  for 
GAO  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  £md  banks.  These  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  testified  in  1954  before  our  com- 
mittee concerning  the  legislation. 

Audit  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  generally  are  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  In  fact,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation  and  Military  Operations  will 
hold  hearings  on  Jime  5  and  6.  1974,  on 
several  bills  proposing  changes  in  the 
Comptroller  General's  audit  responsi- 
bilities. Among  the  bills  referred  to  our 
committee  is  H.R.  9285,  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons), which  would  make  the  Comp- 
troller General  responsible  for  auditing 
designated  agencies.  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  banks,  now 
exempted  from  such  audit  coverage. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, under  the  House  Rule — rule  XI, 
clause  8— defining  its  jurisdiction,  has 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  "budget  and 
accounting  measures,  other  than  appro- 
priatlOTis."  This  means  that  bills  relating 
to  the  fimctlons  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  Including  his  audit  re- 
sponsibilities, generally  are  referred  to 
our  committee. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  were  created  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
which  also  provided  for  investigation 
and  reports  by  the  GAO  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  public  funds.  Amend- 
ments to  that  basic  legislation  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  ccwnmlttee.  For 
example,  we  handled  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  part 
n  of  which  is  cited  as  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950.  These  amend- 
ments to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921  constitute  the  charter  for  budget 
and  accounting  procedures  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  are  developed 
under  GAO  standards  and  supervision. 

Another  landmark  statute  handled  by 
our  committee  is  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  of  1945,  which  pro- 
vides essentially  for  GAO  audits  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations.  I  might  note  that 
each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  operated  for  public 
service.  At  the  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  was  being 
developed,  consideration  was  given  to 
GAG  audit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, but  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  excluded  from  the  audit  provisions  of 
that  act  since  a  strong  control  was  exer- 
cised over  the  banks  through  the  Board, 
and  all  of  the  stock  of  the  banks  was 
owned  by  member  banks. 

H.R.  10265.  the  biU  before  us  today, 
besides  providing  for  GAO  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  banks,  and 
branches,  would  authorize  an  additional 
$60  million  for  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  branch  buildings  and 
extend  the  Board's  authority  to  pur- 
chase public  debt  obligations  from  the 


Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of  $5  billion  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  Since  the  bill 
includes  substantive  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  it  was  referred  to  that 
committee,  despite  the  overlap  in  juris- 
diction with  our  committee  relative  to 
the  audit  provision. 

I  recognize  that  the  audit  provision  is 
the  controversial  part  of  the  bill.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  its  banking 
and  open-market  operations  are  highly 
sensitive  areas,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  opposed  the  Comptrc^er  Gen- 
eral's audit  involvement  as  a  possible  In- 
terference with  policy  positions  and 
decisions  of  the  Board  and  its  agents.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards, 
and  that  the  net  effect  of  the  legislation 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10265.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  was  established  on 
December  23,  1913.  there  has  never  been 
a  complete  audit  of  the  entire  Federal 
Reserve  System  which  has  not  been  con- 
troUed  In  some  manner  by  the  System 
itself.  While  the  System  has  had  some 
internal  audits,  as  well  as  audits  by  certi- 
fied public  accountant  firms,  these  have 
been  little  more  than  audits  to  count 
paper  clips  smd  petty  csish  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
are  concerned  about  Government  spend- 
ing and  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  It 
is  Important  to  audit  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Since  1964, 
Federal  Reserve  expenditures  have  In- 
creased some  210  percent  so  that  In  1972, 
the  System  had  expenditures  of  more 
than  $414  million.  The  staff  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  the  past 
several  years  has  reviewed  what  limited 
information  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
provide  the  committee  regarding  their 
expenditures  and  found  that  the  System 
was  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in 
highly  questionable  manners.  These 
funds,  although  not  of  the  appropriated 
variety,  are  taxpayers'  money.  Comp- 
troller General  Staats,  when  he  testified 
before  the  committee  on  this  legislation, 
pointed  out  that  the  GAO  considers  Fed- 
eral Reserve  funds  to  be  "just  as  much 
Federal  money  as  if  they  were  appro- 
priated directly."  Why,  then,  should  an 
agency  which  expends  more  than  $400 
million  of  taxpayers'  money  each  year, 
be  exempt  from  audit  by  the  GAO,  an 
arm  of  the  Congress? 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  argues 
that  an  audit  by  the  GAO  would  of  ne- 
cessity Interfere  with  the  sensitive  nature 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  operations.  This 
argument  must  be  rejected  out  of  hand 
since  the  GAO  audits  virtually  every 
Government  agency,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  whose  missions  must 
certainly  be  categorized  In  a  sensitive 
area.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  GAO 
audits  of  Government  agencies  on  many 
occasions  result  in  minions  of  dollars  of 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  Should  the  tax- 
payers of  this  coimtry  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  savings  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  a  GAO  audit  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve,  or  at  least  be  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
audited  openly  and  Is  operating  dB- 
clently?  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
these  benefits.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  t)ie  r\ile,  the 
Committee  rises.  ' 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Oiahco,  Chairman  of  thd  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10265)  to  provide  for  an  audit  by 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Oflac«  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  banks,  Eu)d  branches, 
to  extend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  and  to  provide  e^i  additional 
$60,000,000  for  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  branch  buildings,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  822,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered] 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chuir  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  wu  ordered  to  bfe  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  vtas  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questl^  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

BKooKDH)  von 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  order 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  383,  noes  20, 
not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


nskl 
Dl^geU 
Dccobae 

DcNmlng 
Diinan 

Oiincan 

Ec^lutrdt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  CallX. 

Ellb«rg 

Erienbom 

Es4h 

Eslkleman 

Kv»n».  Colo. 

Evlns,  Teim. 

PalceU 

F14i 

Plood 

Flqwera 

Plant 

Fotd 

Foiuataln 

Pr4iiael 

Pr^ 

Priehllch 

Pujton 

Fviiiua 

Oa^doa 

Oltlmo 

OU^ao 

01*n 

Ootucalez 

Gocdllng 

Oraaao 

Or$y 

Or^n,  Oreg. 

Or*en.  Pa. 

Or  ffltha 
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Abdnor 

Biirke,  Uaaa. 

Abzug 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Addabbo 

Burton 

Alexander 

Butler 

Anderaon. 

Byron 

Cam. 

Carney.  Ohio 

Anderson,  ni. 

Carter 

Andrewa.  H.C. 

Casey,  Tez. 

AcnuBslo 

Oederberg 

Arcber 

Chamberlain 

Arends 

Cbappell 

Asbbrook 

ClUsholm 

Aabley 

Clancy 

BadlUo 

Clark 

BatalU 

Clausen, 

Baker 

OonH. 

Barrett 

Clawaon.  Del 

Raiiman 

Clay 

Beard 

Cleveland 

BeU 

Cochran 

Bennett 

Cohen 

Bergland 

Collier 

BCTlU 

CoUlna.m. 

Blaster 

Oonlan 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Bogga 

Gorman 

Boland 

Cotter 

BoUlnff 

Ooughlln 

Bowen 

Crmne 

Brademaa 

Cronln 

Braaco 

CulTer 

Bray 

Daniel,  Dan 

Breaus 

Daniel,  Bobwt 

Breckinridge 

W..Jr. 

Brlnkley 

Daniels, 

Brooks 

Domlnlck  V. 

Broomfleld 

Danlelson 

Brown,  Mich. 

DavU.  wu. 

BroyhUI,  Va. 

Oelaney 

Buchanan 

Dellenback 

Burgener 

Dellums 

Burke,  na. 

Denholm 

Oross 
Orover 
Oubser 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Henderaon 
HlllU 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jonas,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynakl 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
LatU 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
LoU 
Lujan 
Luken 
McClory 
McColllster 
McDade 
McPall 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
M&hon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 


Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MesTlDsky 

Michel 

Miller 

lAnlsh 

Mink 

MltcbeU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mleell 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltcbard 

Quia 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowakl 

Rouah 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Qermaln 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

NOES— 20 


Blackburn  Hubert 

Burleson,  Tez.  Hicks 

coUlns,  Tex.  Landgrebe 

Conable  McSwen 

Dom  McKay 

Oettya  Montgomery 

Haley  Passman 


Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Ney. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUUams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 

Toung,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Runnels 

Satterneld 
Stephens 
Teague 
Treen 


NOT  VOTING — 80 


Adams 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Asp  In 
Blaggl 
Blatnlk 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burke,  CalU. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.T. 
Conte 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Oaiza 
Oevlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Flndley 


Plsher 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Praaer 

Prellnghuysen 

Olbbons 

Qoldwater 

Oude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Helstoakl 

Htnahaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ketcbum 

Kyros 

Utton 

McCIoekey 


Mccormack 
McSpadden 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mllford 
MUls 

Mln&hall,  Ohio 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelsen 
Parrls 
Pettis 
Podell 
Quill  en 
Reid 
Rhodes 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Booney,  Pa. 
Ryan 
Slsk 
Skublti 


Smith,  Iowa 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 


Thomson.  Wis. 

vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wamtder 

Wbalen 


WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyman 
Toung,  Oa. 
Toung,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pcdrs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Burke  of  Callfomla  for,  with  Mr. 
Camp  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Booney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wha- 
len. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Kjrroe  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  Plsher. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  California. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarea  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Helstoakl. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  McCIoekey. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  EUuina  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Toung  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr  Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Qulllen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  an  audit  by  the 
General  Accoimtlng  OfBce  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  bemks,  and  branches,  to 
extend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  and  to  provide  an  additional 
$80,000,000  for  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  branch  bank  buildings." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  257  I  am  re- 
corded SIS  not  voting.  I  was  present  in 
the  Chamber  and  I  voted  "aye."  My  vote 
was  not  found  on  the  electronic  voting 
machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  appear  directly  fol- 
lowing the  rollcall  No.  257. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERSEAS   PRIVATE   INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (8.  2957) 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  with 
House  amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Culver, 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  WoLrr,  Priling- 
HUYSKN,  Burke  of  Florida,  and  Vander 
Jagt. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  HJl.  11500, 
SURFACE  MINING  CONTROL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bin  H.R.  11500.  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COVERAGE  OF  NONPROFIT  HOSPI- 
TALS UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  LA- 
BOR RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13678)  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  extend  its  coverage  and  protection  to 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  TH»  COUMKTZK  or  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  13678,  with  Mr. 
QiAiMo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlHe  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
BBOOK)  win  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  new  prop- 
osition, the  House  having  voted  In  the 
last  Congress  overwhelmingly  on  suspen- 
sion to  report  this  blU  by  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  vote.  It  is  not  my  Intention, 
nor  do  I  think  it  the  intention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished cosponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  ,  to  use  more 
than  a  very  short  time  of  that  which 
is  allowed  to  us. 

For  5  months  we  have  conducted  ex- 
tended negotiations  involving  the  ad- 
ministration, which  supports  this  legis- 
lation, hospital  associations,  and  labor 
representatives,  as  well  as  congressional 
staff,  to  arrive  at  the  bill  which  we 
bring  before  the  Members  today.  The 
original  bill,  also  cosponsored  by  Mr. 
Ashbrook  and  myself,  would  simply  have 
removed  the  existing  exclusion  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  that  nonprofit  hospitals  and  their 
employees  would  have  the  benefits  of 
coverage. 

An  identical  bill  was  passed  in  the  92d 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  285  to  95.  The  com- 
promise bill  before  us  today  is  a  blU  orig- 
inally introduced  in  this  session  by  Sena- 
tor Taft  of  Ohio.  An  indication  of  its  bi- 
partisan support  Is  the  vote  on  passage  in 
the  other  body  on  May  7  of  63  to  25  with- 
out amendments. 

We  have  had  virtually  Innumerable 
hearings  on  this  subject  which  point  out 
that  the  major  disruptions  in  the  medi- 
cal Industry  over  a  period  of  years  have 
been  strikes  for  recognition.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere conviction  that  by  putting  the  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  those 
proprietary  or  profltmaking  hospitals 
are  now  under  the  act,  would  reduce  to  a 
tremendous  extent  the  strikes  in  the  hos- 
pitals or  in  the  medical  industry. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  legislation 
as  it  is,  although  it  is  xmique  in  that  it  is 
the  first  legislation  imder  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  singles  out 
one  industry;  namely,  the  health  care 
industry,  will  bring  stabUity  to  the  hos- 
pital Industry  work  force  by  reducing 
among  other  things  recognition  strikes 
and  the  incredible  turnover  In  hospital 
employees. 

We  are  convinced  also  that  the  impasse 
procedures  here — and  I  would  expect 
that  there  would  be  an  amendment 
which  would  extend  the  negotiation  pe- 
riod as  long  as  5  months,  which  is  in- 
ordinately long — and  the  legislation  is  an 
honest  and  nonpartisan  compromise 
which  will  give  the  stability  to  the  health 
care  Industry  which  It  so  desperately 
needs.  And  I  assure  the  Members  that 
there  wiU  be,  If  this  legislation  is  not 
passed,  continuing  strikes  in  the  hos- 
pital Industry. 

The  blU  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  by  the  administration 
and  by  a  tremendous  number  of  outside 
institutions  and  groupe. 

It  does  have  in  one  aspect  the  unhappy 
effect  of  preempting  the  Minnesota  law, 
which  Is  a  splendid  one,  but  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  in  the  Interest  of  the  other  49 
States  It  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 


Now,  in  effect,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  strikes  in  the  industrj'.  The  first  and 
major  one  Is  recognition.  This  is  a  strike 
by  employees  seeking  to  have  the  em- 
ployer recognize  their  union  and  nego- 
tiate with  it.  This  legislation  should 
practically  eliminate  this  type  of  strike. 
The  second  strike  is  the  economic 
strike  resulting  at  the  end  of  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract  over  wages  and 
conditions  of  emplosmaent.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  90-day  notice  of  termination. 
30  days  more  than  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  a  60 -day  notice  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  with 
mandatory  mediation,  and  a  10-day 
strike  notice. 

The  third  area  is  that  of  unfair  labor 
practices.  These  strikes  occur  when  an 
employer  commits  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. They  are  a  very  small  percentage  in 
the  health  care  Industry  and  the  10-day 
strike  notice  applies  to  them. 

The  fourth  area  is  that  of  jurisdiction. 
These  strikes  Involve  disputes  between 
unions  and  are  a  small  percentage  of  the 
health  care  Industry.  Again  the  10-day 
strike  notice  applies. 

We  think  that  there  are  built  into 
this  legislation,  after  our  long  negotia- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  es- 
peclaUy  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tapt)  ,  adequate  protection  for 
hospital  patients  even  in  rural  hospitals. 
For  the  most  part,  the  citizens  in 
America  have  adequate  medical  facili- 
ties. The  rural  areas  have  adequate  medl- 
Ical  facilities.  TTiere  are  buUt  into  this 
legislation  sufficient  mandatory  notices, 
mandatory  mediation,  a  mandatory  10- 
day  strike  period,  so  that  there  is  a  p>erlod 
of  at  least  3  months  between  the  termi- 
nation of  a  contract  and  the  renewal  of 
that  contract  before  it  Is  possible  that 
there  could  be  a  hospital  strike. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  unions  in- 
volved In  the  hospital  industry  are  extra- 
ordinarily responsible  and  invariably 
have  not  struck  unless  and  until  there 
are  guarantees  of  adequate  care  for  the 
patients  In  the  hospital  Involved.  So 
there  is  really  nothing  but  an  illusory 
danger  that  the  medical  support  needed 
by  so  many  of  our  citizens  would  be  de- 
prived; rather,  with  recognition  strikes 
being  virtually  rife  in  the  industry  the 
patients  are  suffering  Infinltelj'  more 
than  if  the  nonprofit  hospitals  were  In- 
cluded in  the  act. 

We  have  testimony  as  to  the  price,  if 
you  please,  of  a  room  in  a  hospital.  A  per- 
son, a  patient,  is  fortimate  If  he  can  find 
a  semlprlvate  room  in  any  decent  hos- 
pital in  America  for  under  $100  a  day 
and  they  are  often  much  more.  Medical 
costs  in  the  medical  industry  are 
enormous.  It  is  the  largest  industry  by 
far  In  the  United  States.  The  lowest  peo- 
ple on  the  scale  are  those  who  swab  the 
fioors,  who  carry  the  bedpans,  who  are 
the  nonprofessionals.  It  is  to  prevent 
their  exploitation  and  to  bring  stability 
to  the  health  care  Industry  that  this 
legislation  Is  needed. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  a  statement  which  relates  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  three  or 
four  greatest  in  the  world,  where  be- 
fore they  had — and  they  did  this  volun- 
tarily— before  they  had  a  union  they  had 
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a  1,200-percent  turnover  in 
slonal  employees  per  year. 

In  other  words,  every  simgle  month, 
every  single  employee  in  tlt.at  hospital 
was  having  to  be  replaced  by  a  newcom- 
er. They  voluntarily  agreed  to  a  union 
agreement,  and  their  tum<^ver  is  now 
less  than  30  percent  per  aqnum. 

This  means  better  care  forithe  patient. 
This  means  better  care  by  thfe  paramedi- 
cal pe<H>le.  to  them  and  to  tlie  physician 
and.  of  course,  ultimately  t^  the  treat- 
ment and  the  well-being  of  tjie  patient. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  ttrge  the  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Ch.itman.  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  13678,  a  bill  which  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  cosponsoririg  with  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Thompson).  I  support  it  for  three 
basic  reasons.  I 

One.  our  hearings  clearly !  established 
that  recognition  strlltes  a?e  an  out- 
growth of  the  lack  of  NLRB  Jurisdiction. 
Nonprofit  hospitals  are  not  Required  by 
law  to  recognize  or  bargain  with  organi- 
zations representing  their  eupployees. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  hospitals 
have  voluntarily  chosen  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  representatives  bf  such  em- 
ployees. Where  they  refiisi,  however, 
employees  are  often  forced  to  strike — 
not  for  better  wages  or  fringe  benefits, 
but  merely  to  obtain  reainition.  In 
effect,  current  law  denies  sucl^  employees 
access  to  election  procedureai  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Boarii.  This  bill 
would  grant  such  employee^  access  to 
the  NLRB's  election  process  and  should 
reduce  if  not  eliminate  the  "recognition 
strike." 

The  second  reason  for  my  support  of 
this  bill  is  simply  a  question  of  equity. 
Why  should  we  continue  an  unwarranted 
discrimination  against  this  o)ie  category 
of  employees — the  employets  of  non- 
profit hospitals?  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  permitting  nurses,  nurses  aides, 
and  other  hospital  employees  to  be  cov- 
ered under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  if  they  are  employed  anj^where  but 
in  a  nonprofit  hospital.  i 

My  third  reason  is  that  tnls  bill  ade- 
quately protects  both  emplojfee  and  pa- 
tient. The  former  is  given  rniich-needed 
equity  without  sacrificing  iealth  care 
continuity  for  the  latter. 

Elxtended  negotiations  prjeceded  our 
introduction  of  H.R.  13678.  4  bill  to  re- 
move the  present  exemptioai  of  non- 
profit hospitals  from  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  with  specific  protections 
for  health  care  institutions.  I^q  had  orig- 
inally introduced  a  bill  providing  only 
for  the  straight  removal  of  the  present 
exemption  (HJl.  1236> .  Sucli  a  bill  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  In  the  9^  Congress, 
where  a  similar  bill  reached  the  Floor  of 
the  House,  and  piissed  by  a  385-95  vote. 
Because  of  this  favorable  reception  by 
the  House,  we  reintroduced  t^e  same  bill 
In  this  session.  i 

Following  our  introductl(^  of  H.R. 
1236,  we  had  2  dajrs  of  hearinfs  where  we 
heard  testimony  from  both  labor  and 
employer  hospitals.  Similar  activity  fol- 
lowed on  the  Senate  side,  where  the  Sub- 
committee on  lAbor  held  4  days  of  hear- 
ings. These  hearings  revealed  that  an  ac- 
commodation was  needed  to  l>alance  the 


rights  of  employees  in  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals against  the  rights  of  the  pubUc  for 
'ininterrupted  health  care  delivery. 

The  neeid  for  granting  representational 
and  collective  bargaining  rights  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  the  hospital  in- 
dustry presently  employs  over  3  million 
workers.  IVt  million  In  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals— or  about  56  percent  of  all  hospital 
employees — in  more  than  7.000  hospitals 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  almost  10 
times  the  number  employed  in  1947  when 
they  were  excluded  from  coverage  under 
the  NLRA.  Congress  has  included  them 
in  coverage  under  other  labor  legislation, 
including  social  security  and  medicare. 
FHirthermore.  it  is  clear  that  the  hospital 
industry  is  big  business,  and  no  longer 
community  charitable-type  institutions 
that  Senator  Tydings  envisioned  when 
he  had  nonprofit  hospitals  excluded  from 
coverage  in  1947. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  NLRB 
presently  takes  Jurisdiction  over  other 
types  of  "charitable  institutions,"  if  the 
gross  income  to  those  Institutions  meets 
the  Board's  Jurisdictional  standards,  as 
well  as  having  and  presently  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  proprietary  hospitals, 
nonprofit  and  profit  nursing  homes,  and 
other  profitmaklng  health-care  institu- 
tions. 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to  exclude 
the  employees  in  nonprofit  hospitals  from 
rights  granted  other  employees  in  profit- 
making  hospitals  or  other  Industries. 
Nonprofit  hospital  workers  perform  es- 
sentially the  same  functions  as  employ- 
ees presently  covered,  and  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  rights  and  benefits 
Inuring  to  other  employees  in  other 
American  institutions. 

When  the  hearings  revealed  a  real  con- 
cern for  the  public's  right  to  uninter- 
rupted patient  care,  apparently  fearing 
strikes  by-  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, an  accommodation  was  made,  re- 
flected In  H.R.  13678.  Accordingly,  H.R. 
13678  treats  all  health  care  Institutions 
and  their  employees  alike.  There  Is  no 
distinction  between  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  labor  organizations  and  non- 
profit hospitals  from  procedures  which 
proprietary  hospitals  or  nursing  homes 
and  their  labor  organizations  must  fol- 
low. Those  procedures,  set  out  In  H.R. 
13678,  take  Into  account  the  public's 
right  to  health  care  delivery. 

This  bill  provides  for  an  extended  no- 
tice period  of  an  additional  30  days  to 
both  the  other  party  and  to  mediation 
services  In  case  of  termination  or  modi- 
fication of  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment; it  provides,  for  the  first  time,  a 
notice  period  in  cases  of  initial  negotia- 
tions: it  provides,  for  the  first  time,  for 
mandated  mediation  in  cases  of  hesdth 
care  institutions;  and  It  provides  for  a 
definite  10-day  strike  notice. 

The  mandated  mediation  and  the  10- 
day  strike  notice  provide  protection  to 
the  public,  Involve  the  mediation  services 
to  help  resolve  disputes,  and  give  the 
hospital  ample  warning  should  the  dis- 
pute fail  to  be  resolved.  If  the  union  or 
employee*  fs^l  to  observe  the  notice  pro- 
visions, including  the  10-day  strike  no- 
tice, they  lose  their  status  as  employees. 
In  other  words,  they  can  be  dismissed 


for  striking  without  giving  the  public  the 
protection  the  bill  provides. 

If  the  unions,  which  supported  this 
compromise,  are  also  willing  to  abide  by 
the  procedures  set  forth  In  this  bill,  the 
public  should  be  amply  protected.  It 
seems  to  me  the  unions  have  given  up 
quite  a  bit  to  insure  health  care  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three  amendments  will 
be  offered.  I  sympathize  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QtnE) .  It  is  true  that  Minnesota  has 
a  model  law.  However,  on  close  examina- 
tion, any  of  the  worthwhile  provisions  of 
that  law  which  have  proved  workable 
over  the  past  quarter  century  In  Min- 
nesota can  be  included  In  any  contract 
the  parties  would  negotiate.  I  personally 
have  opposed  compulsory  arbitration  as 
a  matter  of  principle  and  would  not 
want  to  mandate  It  in  this  legislation.  In 
the  Minnesota  law,  there  Is  a  provision 
for  compulsory  arbitration.  Many  con- 
tracts throughout  the  country  call  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  I  do  not  see  H.R. 
13678  in  any  way  Inhibiting  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  contract  on  provisions 
which  will  assure  continuity  of  medical 
care.  I  reluctantly  oppose  his  amend- 
ment because  of  my  high  regard  for  him 
and  his  legislative  record. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BOBw)  has  given  advance  notice  that  he 
will  offer  two  amendments.  The  one  calls 
for  an  additional  60-day  cooling  off 
period.  This  would  bring  the  time' to  5 
months.  I  think  we  have  provided  ade- 
quate time  In  the  90-day  provision  with 
10-day  advance  notice  for  strikes.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment  but  do  support  his 
other  amendment  on  exempting  those 
with  bona  fide  religious  convictions  from 
union  membership.  I  will  support  this 
amendment  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  On  page  6  of  the  report 
there  is  a  statement  sis  to  advance  notice 
of  any  anticipated  strike  that  must  be 
given  and  a  labor  orgtuaizatlon  is  not  re- 
quired to  serve  a  10-day  notice  when  the 
employer  has  committed  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice.  Is  that  substantially  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— I  do  not  have  the  report  in 
front  of  me — that  the  employee  organi- 
zation is  required  to  give  a  10-day  notice. 
This  Is  one  of  the  conditions  we  have 
made.  We  added  this  special  provision 
because  of  the  sensitive  area  of  con- 
tinuity of  health  care.  We  have  added 
the  30  days,  and  we  have  mandated  a  10- 
day  strike  notice  before  the  union  can 
engage  in  any  strike  or  picketing  at  a 
health  institution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to  is  if  the  employer  has  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice,  does  any 
notice  have  to  be  given? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  employer  com- 
mits an  unfair  labor  practice? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Just  for  the  legislative 
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history,  I  am  trying  to  establish  what  is 
really  meant  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  the  report 
since  the  gentleman  does  not  have  It. 

It  says: 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  tbe  labor  orga- 
nisation wUl  not  be  required  to  serye  a  ten- 
day  notice  or  to  wait  untu  tbe  expiration  of  a 
ten-day  period  wben  tbe  employer  has  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  get  a 
clarification. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  clearly  enunciated  a  policy 
which  would  override  the  10- day  require- 
ment but  it  is  In  a  very  limited  situation. 
Say,  for  example,  that  the  hospital  fired 
all  employees.  The  Court  has  said  in  ef- 
fect that  the  unfair  labor  practice  was  so 
aggravated  that  a  nonstrike  clause  was 
not  enforceable.  Only  a  very  narrow,  lim- 
ited nxmiber  or  situation  would  be  cov- 
ered. I  would  answer  "yes"  to  his  ques- 
tion. Despite  the  provision  for  a  10-day 
notice,  in  aggravated  situations  where 
ttie  notice  is  meaningless,  the  union 
would  not  have  to  give  this  notice. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chalmum,  this  particular  provision  was 
written  in  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  and  would  apply  only  to  an  ag- 
gravated imfalr  labor  practice,  as  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  imder  section  8(d)  (3)  of  the  act. 
If  one  was,  shall  we  say,  fired  as  in  the 
J.  P.  Stephens  case,  on  the  first  day  of 
wearing  a  union  button,  this  gives  the 
protection  to  the  health  care  worker  and 
Is  only  applicable  In  that  kind  of  case. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
to  be  brief  and  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
ASHBROOK,  In  supporting  H.R.  13678  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  nonprofit  hospi- 
tal employees  vmder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

This  is  not  a  new  Issue  on  the  fioor.  We 
had  it  here  in  the  last  Congress.  It  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  find  it  interesting,  frankly,  to  be  on 
the  fioor  supporting  labor  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  but  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor, in  introducing  and  the  supporting 
tills  bill,  without  amendment,  has,  in 
fact,  come  up  with  the  solution  to  a  prob- 
lem long  overdue  for  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  such 
problems  that  are  currently  taking  place 
In  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 

One  of  them,  at  Mercy  Hospital  In 
Monroe,  is  now  entering  its  third  year. 
This  is  a  recognition  dispute  which  In- 
volves approximately  170  employees. 

The  employees  of  Mercy  Hospital  voted 
over  2  years  ago  to  participate  In  collec- 
tive bargaining,  but  the  hospital  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  them.  They  have  com- 
plied with  the  existing  State  law,  but  this 


has  not  proved  to  be  effective.  After  par- 
ticipiating  in  mediation,  sind  cooperating 
with  amd  accepting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor's  factfinding 
committee  the  dispute  was  still  not  re- 
solved because  the  hospital  has  still  re- 
fused to  cooperate. 

The  only  arbiter  left  was  the  courts, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  collective 
bargaining  unit  prevailed  in  both  the 
trial  court  and  the  appellate  court, 
the  hospital  has  insisted  on  litigating 
this  issue  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  a  result  Mercy  Hospital  has 
been  operating  for  over  2  years  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  would  provide  for  an 
orderly  and  equitable  way  of  resolving 
disputes  such  as  this. 

A  similar  situation  is  now  beginning  to 
occur  in  Harpers  Hospital — the  second 
largest  in  Michigan.  The  1,500  employees 
at  Harpers  have  twice  voted  in  favor  of 
organizing  a  collective  bargaining  imit, 
but,  like  the  employees  in  Monroe,  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  recognition,  and 
once  again  a  long  drawnout  court  battle 
is  being  threatened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  can  solve  problems  such  as  this 
once  and  for  all — and  solve  them  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  distingruished 
colleagues  that  the  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals  were  not  excluded  from 
coverage  by  the  original  Wagner  Act  of 
1935.  It  was  only  in  1947,  as  the  result 
of  a  Senate  fioor  amendment,  that  they 
were  specifically  excluded. 

That  exclusion  came  about  for  two  ma- 
jor reasons: 

First,  because  the  health  industry  was 
not  in  interstate  commerce;  and 

Second,  because  the  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals were  charitable  in  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  the  facts  and 
law  might  have  been  in  1947,  neither  of 
those  rationales  is  applicable  today. 

The  health  industry  is  clearly  within 
the  fiow  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  so 
held  when  It  successively  exercised  Juris- 
diction over  private  proprietary  hospi- 
tals, over  private  proprietary  nursing 
homes,  and  over  nonprofit  nursing  homes. 
The  Supreme  Court  so  held  when  in 
Maryland  against  Wirtz  It  sustained  the 
power  and  authority  of  Congress  to  bring 
hospital  employees  under  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

And  Congress  so  held  when,  from  1964 
to  1972,  it  brought  nonprofit  hospitals 
under  the  coverage  of  a  series  of  Federal 
laws — from  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Act  to  the  1972  amendments  to 
social  security,  medicare,  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Nonprofit  hospitals  employ  more  than 
iy2  million  workers.  The  total  revenue 
of  nonprofit  hospitals  amounted  to  al- 
most $19  billion  In  1972.  In  that  srear.  the 
entire  hospital  Industry.  Including  the 
giant  nonprofit  sector,  received  $12  bil- 
lion In  pajrments  from  private  Insiu^nce 
companies  located  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  $17  billion  from  public  sources. 
The  second  reason — ^that  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals are  charitable  Institutions — ^is 
also  no  longer  true. 
The  price  per  bed  in  nonprofit  hospi- 


tals is  as  high  as  in  private  hospitals. 
They  often  maintain  large  supervisory 
staffs,  and  pay  high  salaries  to  their  ex- 
ecutives. 

They  are  free  to  own  large  parcels  of 
land  and  engage  in  other  business  ven- 
tures with  tax  deductions  and  writeoffs. 
The  day  of  the  charitable  hospital  op- 
erating by  donations  from  wealthy 
patrons  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  is 
over.  The  only  "eleemosinary"  hospital 
any  witness  could  identify  today  is  the 
City  of  Hope.  It  was  described  as  a  "pure- 
ly charitable  organization,"  supported  by 
subscription  the  country  over,  which  has 
never  charged  a  patient  for  any  care, 
treatment,  or  service. 

And  we  also  learned  that  the  City  of 
Hope  has  a  union  contract. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  hospitals,  in- 
cluding nonprofit  hospitals,  are,  today, 
big  business.  They  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  through  their  purchase 
of  drugs,  food,  equipment,  and  fuel; 
items  that  are  often  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  They  play  a  major 
role  in  our  economic  stream  of  com- 
merce. 

And  nonprofit  hospitals  have  clearly 
outgrown  their  old  status  as  local  chari- 
table institutions. 

In  other  words,  the  reasons  for  the 
1974  exemption  no  longer  exist.  The  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals  should 
again  be  brought  under  the  protection 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  follow  the  bipartisan 
lead  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  AsBROOK)  and  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  13678  without  amendment. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
soMii  (Mr.  Clat)  . 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  13678  for  basically  two 
reasons: 

First,  to  give  to  the  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals  the  same  rights  and  ob- 
U?ations  shared  by  most  workers.  There 
is  no  reason  for  the  employees  of  a  pro- 
prietary hospital  to  be  covered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  while 
those  working  in  a  nonprofit  hospital, 
possibly  across  the  strest,  are  not. 

Mr.  Chtdrman,  this  bill  will  give  to 
nonprofit  hospital  employees  the  dig- 
nity they  deserve.  No  legitimate  reason 
was  advanced  during  our  hearings  to 
show  why  they  should  not  be  covered. 

The  second  reason  for  supporting  H.R. 
13678  is  to  bring  a  much  reed?d  stability 
to  the  nonpi-oflt  hospital  industry. 

For  a  period  of  time  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  did  not  assert  its 
Jurisdiction  over — 

First.  Colleges  and  universities  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated: 

Second.  Radio  stations  operated  by 
religious  organizations: 

Third.  Privately  owned  profit  hos- 
pitals 

Fourth.  Privately  owned  profit  nursing 
homes:  and 
Fifth.  Nonprofit  nursing  homes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  each  of  these  areas 
it  was  the  experience  of  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Board  tnat — when  ju- 
risdiction was  withheld — ^dkes  and  la 
bor  unrest  resulted. 

And  In  each  of  those  are  sis,  Mr.  Chair 
man,  the  extension  of  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  wsis  neces 
sary  to  reduce  strikes  and  bring  labor 
peace. 

The  committee  felt — ^nanimoualy — 
that  here,  too,  coverage  tsras  necessary 
to  bring  needed  stability  tc(  the  nonprofit 
hospital  industry.  { 

This  bill  not  only  provides  coverage 
for  nonprofit  hospital  etoployees,  but 
added  prt)tectlon  tar  the  whole  health 
care  indostry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  a  compromise 
by  an  involved  parties  and  ]  strongly  urge 
Its  passage  without  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Eslznborh).  , 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  blD  under  con- 
sideration, but  not  wholahearted  sup- 
port, because  I  believe  that  tic  bill  would 
be  Improved  by  amendment. 

I  will  point  out  that  the  House  has  In 
the  past  considered  legislation  In  order 
to  bring  the  nonprofit  hospitals  under 
the  National  Labor  Relatiois  Act.  I  was 
happy  to  support  the  passage  of  those 
bills  in  the  past. 

I  think  much  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  House  and  8«iate  spoisors  of  the 
legislation  this  year  In  reeognlzlng  the 
imlque  situation  of  the  health  care  in- 
dustry and  the  damage  that  can  occur  to 
a  commonity  If  there  is  an  unwarranted 
interruption  of  the  health  care  delivery 
services,  partlcularty  if  that  interruption 
comes  without  sufflcient  notice  to  ac- 
commodate the  community  by  providing 
alternative  health  care  delivery  dming 
the  period  of  the  strike. 

So  I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Tnoitpwjif ) ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr;  Ashbeook). 
for  seeing  the  wisdom  of  prtlvldlng  In  the 
bill  under  consideration  f^r  notices  of 
the  expiration  of  a  contiiact  and  for 
mandatory  submission  to  the  Federal 
Conciliation  and  Mediation  Service. 

However.  I  fear  that  they  have  just  not 
gone  quite  far  aiough  In  or^er  to  protect 
our  communities.  i 

One  of  the  problems  we  face  is  that 
many  communities,  particularly  In  the 
rural  areas,  have  either  no  hospital  at 
aU  and  must  rely  on  a  hospital  in  some 
other  community  or  there  is  only  one 
hospital  serving,  say,  a  rural  county.  If 
there  Is  a  strike  at  that  hospital  that 
shuts  down  the  hospital  for  service  to 
that  community.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
find,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  within  a  reastxiable  tmnsportatlon 
distance,  alternative  health  care  service. 
This  same  problem  can  exist  In  a 
larger  community  where  there  are  mul- 
tiple hospitals  available,  bi^  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  COTictUTent  strike  at  many 
of  the  hospitals. 

In  1»73,  in  the  city  of  N*w  Yoric,  for 
Instance,  the  unions  struck  most  of  the 
hospitals  In  the  dty  for  an  fxtended  pe- 
riod of  time,  even  against  a  court  order 
that  prohibited  them  from  doing  so.  Just 
the  other  day  I  read  In  the  paper  an 
article  abottt  the  upholding  of  large  fines 
that  were  levied  against  tl^  officials  of 
tbe  unions  who  were  Involve. 


This  points  up  how  even  in  a  large 
community  such  as  the  city  of  New  York, 
if  there  Is  a  strike  against  many  of  the 
health  care  facilities  at  the  same  time, 
there  could  be  great  disruptions,  as  there 
was  in  that  case  of  the  health  care  dellv- 
en'  services. 

I  am  proposing  and  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  nile  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  provide  after  the  notices  and  the 
submissions  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  if  a  strike  still 
seems  to  be  imminent  when  the  10-day 
notice  is  given,  that  there  be  one  addi- 
tional step  taken— not  automatic  and  to 
be  applied  in  every  case — but  In  the 
discretion  of  the  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice, who  has  been  involved  mandatorily 
during  the  negotiations  up  to  that  point 
and  who  knows  the  sitiiatlon,  that  if.  In 
his  opinion,  the  imposition  of  an  addi- 
tional 60-day  cooling  off  period  might 
be  helpful,  he  can  so  order. 

Then,  for  the  first  30  days  of  those  60 
days,  there  would  be  a  special  board  ap- 
pointed for  fact  finding  and  recommen- 
dation for  settlement.  Tlie  next  30  das^s 
after  the  report  is  rendered  the  status 
quo  win  be  maintained  and  the  parties 
will  continue  to  negotiate  and  hopefully 
there  will  be  a  resolution  of  the  labor 
dispute. 

Let  me  point  out — and  this  is  not 
without  precedent — they  do  have  such  a 
60-day  cooling  off  period  under  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Labor  Act,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  board  which  has  been 
involved  In  this  process  over  the  past 
long  number  of  years  has  had  a  98  per- 
cent record  of  success  In  avoldmg  strikes 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  and  I 
think  that  is  awfully  good.  However,  in 
addition  to  that,  they  have  a  record  that 
when  that  60-day  period  has  been  in- 
voked they  have  been  successful  In  79 
percent  of  the  cases  In  bringing  together 
the  parties  during  that  60 -day  period 
and  avoiding  a  strike.  It  Is  the  latter 
point  that  I  think  is  terribly  important, 
because  we  would  like  to  see  as  few 
strikes  as  possible  in  the  health  care  in- 
dustry and  as  much  resolution  of  these 
disputes  and  continuation  of  health  care 
as  possible. 
Mr.  RUPPE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  fully  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  position  and  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  offering  the 
amendment  which  I  notice  the  gentle- 
man says  will  be  offered  later  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Erlkkbork  can  be 
looked  at  from  many  ai^gles  depending 
on  tlie  position  or  bias  of  the  observer. 
But  I  submit,  there  is  only  one  respwi- 
sible  way  that  we,  as  legislators,  should 
look— and  that  Is  with  an  eye  to  those 
situations  In  which  a  strike  of  a  non- 
profit health  institution  could  rob  thou- 
sands of  people  of  necessary  care.  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  a  single  work 
stoppage  would  not  have  this  effect,  but 
we  must  realize  that  In  many  rural  areas 
It  very  well  might,  and  we  must  make 
provisions  for  such  a  possibility. 


This  amendment  takes  a  very  cautious 
approach.  We  would  not  be  telling  hos- 
pital workers  they  cannot  strike.  We 
would  simply  be  saying  that  because  the 
services  provided  are  of  such  paramount 
Importance,  it  Is  necessary  that  every 
step  be  taken  to  avoid  a  work  stoppage. 
The  60-day  coollng-off  period  would  not 
be  automatic  under  the  legislation.  Rath- 
er, It  only  can  be  Invoked  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  that  the  strike 
"threatens  substantially  to  Interrupt  the 
delivery  of  health  care"  in  the  area. 

We  have  seen  what  a  strike  can  do  In 
the  metropolitan  centers  to  Interrupt  the 
normal  flow  of  health  care  services.  The 
strike  a  few  months  ago  In  New  York 
City  is  a  prime  example  of  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  that  can  occur.  But  In  cases 
such  as  that,  there  is  generally  some  al- 
ternate form  of  health  service  available. 
Granted,  It  may  be  Inconvenient,  less 
beneficial,  and  perhaps  more  expensive, 
but  at  least  there  is  an  alternative  In 
case  of  emergencies.  This,  unfortimately. 
Is  not  necessarily  true  In  the  rural  areas 
of  our  coimtry.  While  It  may  seem  dilH- 
cult  for  some  to  believe,  in  my  district  in 
Michigan  there  are  four  counties,  Alcona. 
Antrim,  Kev^eenaw,  and  Oscoda,  in 
which  there  are  no  hospitals.  These  4 
counties  have  a  combined  total  popula- 
tion of  almost  37,000.  Also  there  are  11 
covmties  in  the  district  with  only  1 
community  hospital.  These  11  Institu- 
tions have  a  total  of  1,373  beds  but  serve 
a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people. 

The  ratio  Is  not  very  encouraging  even 
when  every  hospital  Is  in  lull  operation; 
however.  It  is  downright  frightening 
should  one  or  more  be  closed  by  a  labor 
dispute,  especially  If  it  could  be  avoided. 
The  workers  have  rights;  of  this,  there 
is  no  question.  But  there  Is  also  no  ques- 
tion that  the  people  have  a  greater 
right  In  this  histance — adequate  health 
care.  I  think  we  would  be  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  them  if  we  did  not  enact 
this  provision  for  a  coollng-off  period. 
It  is  a  balancing  of  the  needs  and  rights 
of  sJl  those  concerned.  I  strongly  urge 
acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yeildlng  me  the  additional 
time. 

One  additional  problem  Is  involved  in 
this  bill.  I  have  a  personal  situation  in 
my  district  where  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventlst  Clliurch  operates  a  hospital.  They 
are  not  presently  unionized.  The  pass- 
age of  this  law  does  not  automatically 
mean  that  they  will  be,  either.  But  if 
the  hospital  operated  by  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church  is  unionized  and  they 
have  a  union  shop  agreement.  It  will  be 
required  that  members  of  that  faith  will 
have  either  to  give  up  their  Jobs  or  join 
a  union. 

That  church  and  a  few  other  sects  do 
have  long-held  religious  beliefs  that  are 
against  belonging  to  or  paying  tribute 
to  a  labor  imlon.  I  think  these  people 
ought  to  be  accommodated.  Even  in  the 
military  draft  law  we  accommodate  re- 
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llglous  beliefs  and  we  do  It  on  a  much 
brotuler  basis  than  I  would  propose  here. 

My  amendment  is  very  narrowly  drawn 
and  would  provide  only  that  religious 
beliefs  held  by  a  person  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  sect  that  has  held  these  beliefs 
as  a  religious  tenet  will  be  able  to  ask 
for  this  waiver. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  the  additional 
time,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  First 
may  I  say  that  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  the  gentleman's  concerns.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  vrith  respect  to  the  Sev- 
enth-day Adventist  Church  hospitals 
wth  which  you  are  famllar  and  which 
are  In  your  district,  are  they  proprietary 
or  nonprofit? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  These  are  nonprofit 
hospitals  operated  by  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church.  They  have  47  such 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Right. 
They  are  not  now  covered? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  They  will  be  under 
thlsbUl. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois— and  I  win  yield  additional  time 
so  the  gentleman  may  answer  my  In- 
quiry— ^but  may  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman. In  the  first  place,  that  obviously 
a  majority  of  the  employees,  were  this 
bin  to  become  law,  would  have  to  vote 
for  union  representation.  Let  us  presume 
that  they  do  so  in  any  one  or  aU  of  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

If  the  gentleman  wUl  permit  me  to 
continue,  they  would  not,  I  respectfully 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  have  to  Join  a  unl<m  in  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  law  Is  perfectly  clear  on 
that.  What  they  would  have  to  do,  how- 
ever, would  be,  If  those  hospitals  were 
unionized,  to  have  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agency,  which  bene- 
fits them  as  weU  as  union  members.  They 
are  not  required  to  become  members  of 
the  union, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Is  correct.  If  that  Is  the 
provision  In  the  contract.  However,  If 
the  provisions  In  the  contract  caU  for  a 
union  shop,  and  the  payment  of  funds 
to  the  union  in  Ueu  of  dues,  this  can 
be  required,  and  these  people  hold  re- 
ligious beUefs  that  are  contrary  to  t.hi»i. 

The  payment  of  dues  and  the  payments 
In  lieu  of  dues  to  the  union  are  Just  as 
abhorrent  to  these  religious  people's  be- 
liefs as  that  of  joining  the  union  imder 
my  amendment.  There  Is  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit the  imlon.  If  there  Is  a  imlon  shop, 
from  negotiating  a  like  payment  to  some 
other  charity,  and  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
the  amount  of  money,  the  only  question 
l3  to  whom  It  Is  paid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield  further,  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  I  imderstand 
that.  That  Is  not  a  new  question;  It  has 
arisen  in  a  number  of  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion and  under  a  number  of  circum- 
stances. I  recognize  fully  the  gentleman's 
persuasion,  and  I  must  respectfully  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  expect  to  op- 
pose the  gentleman's  amendment  when 
the  gentleman  offers  it.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  additional  time. 

I  did  know  that  the  gentleman  would 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  must  do  so  because,  as  I 
say,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prohibit 
the  negotiation  of  payment  in  like  sum 
to  some  charity.  I  would  just  like  to  pro- 
tect these  people  from  either  havmg  to 
belong,  being  forced  to  join  a  union,  or 
paying  tribute  to  a  union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  un- 
derstand that.  I  also  understand  that  I 
am  going  to  have  the  unpleasant  task  of 
disagreeing  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuiE)  on  his  Minnesota  amendment.  But 
that  is  the  way  I  feel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hindersow)  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  blU.  I  am  amazed 
that  this  blU  was  imanlmously  reported 
to  us  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee even  though  some  of  the  minority 
members  expressed  additional  views.  I 
am  amazed  to  be  told  that  It  has  the 
support  of  the  administration  and  sup- 
posedly has  strong  bipartisan  backing. 

My  Interest  In  the  basic  subject  of  ex- 
tending the  right  of  meaningful  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  to  LTOups  of  employees 
not  now  having  such  a  right  stems  from 
the  fact  that  at  this  very  time,  I  am  hold- 
ing hearings  in  my  subcommittee  on  ex- 
tending statutory  coUectlve  bargaining 
rights  to  Federal  civilian  employees. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  I  put  employees 
of  hospitals  In  the  same  category  as  other 
public  employees,  even  though  many  of 
them  work  for  privately  owned  hospitals. 
I  consider  them  public  employees  be- 
cause members  of  the  public  entirely  im- 
able  to  protect  themselves  can  and  wiU 
be  hurt  by  giving  to  unions  and  to  hos- 
pital employees  what  this  blU  gives  to 
them. 

It  Is,  of  course,  no  secret  to  anyone 
that  I  believe  in  the  principal  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  right  of  every  em- 
ployee to  Join  and  participate  in  a  union 
or  employee  group  If  he  chooses  to  do  so, 
and  to  refrain  from  such  membership 
or  participation  if  that  is  his  choice. 

This  bin  would  permit,  except  to  the 
so-caned  right-to-work  States,  such  as 
my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  labor 
unions  to  negotiate  with  management 
agency  shop  agreements  under  which  no 
one  could  work  for  the  hospital  without 
paying  dues  to  a  union. 

Worse  than  this,  even  with  the  extra 
layer  of  delays,  cooling  off  period,  et 


cetera,  what  we  are  doing  with  this  bfll 
is  to  give  to  hospital  employees  the  right 
to  strike,  thereby  paralyzing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospital  and  making  It  im- 
possible for  patients  In  that  hospital 
to  continue  to  receive  treatment. 

I  cannot  support  such  a  biU.  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  give  recognition  to  unions  as  the 
legitimate  bargaining  agent  for  em- 
ployees of  hospitals.  I  am  wining  to  give 
them  the  right  binding  arbitration  in  in- 
stances where  they  cannot  agree  with 
management;  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
give  them  agency  shops,  and  I  am  not 
willing  to  give  them  the  right  to  strike. 

If  we  vote  down  this  bUl,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  committee  can  and  win 
promptly  bring  back  to  us  a  bin  which 
win  give  meaningful  bargaining  rights 
to  hospital  employees  without  compul- 
sory unionism  and  without  the  right  to 
strike. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation  to  bring  non- 
profit hospital  employees  within  a  pro- 
tection of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  I  supported  the  biU  in  the  commit- 
tee without  major  amendments,  and  wiU 
do  so  today. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  coauthors  of 
the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  equity  re- 
quires that  we  move  with  dispatch  on 
this  legislation.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  around  the  country  and  especiaUy 
in  my  area  of  western  New  York  that 
the  most  harmonious  and  orderly  labor- 
management  relatiOTis  do  exist  in  those 
hospitals  that  are  imicmlzed. 

cooLiNc-orr  pekioo 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  pro- 
posed the  so-caUed  cooUng-off  period  of 
60  days  to  take  place  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  conective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. This  suggestlcsi,  I  suppose,  stems 
from  the  belief  that  the  additional  time 
for  negotiations  wiU  help  the  peutles 
reach  an  agreement. 

This  biU  addresses  Itself  to  the  issue 
and  provides  for  a  notice  of  90  days  by 
either  party  prior  to  the  termination  or 
modification  date  and  also  provides  for 
60  days'  notice  prior  to  that  date  to  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service.  So  Instead  of  providing  60  days 
after  the  expiration  date  of  the  c<Hitract 
for  additional  negotiating  time,  this  bfll 
provides  for  90  days  of  negotiations  prior 
to  the  expiration  date. 

If  there  Is  any  legitimacy  to  the  belief 
that  more  time  for  negotiating  win  bring 
about  a  settiement.  then  this  blU  does 
that  precise  thing.  It  requires  that  the 
parties  start  negotiating  earlier,  and 
that  they  enter  medlatlcm  earlier  than 
other  Industries.  This  special  provision 
for  the  health  Industry  provides  addi- 
tional time  for  reasoned  coUective  bar- 
gaining. 

This  blU's  notice  provisions  actually 
are  better  than  a  60-day  coollng-off  pe- 
riod. It  maintains  a  single  deadime  to 
work  against.  It  does  not  set  up  straw 
deadltoee  that  lose  their  effectiveness. 
Rather  it  retains  as  the  meaningful  dead- 
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line,  the  tennlnatlon  date  of  the  con- 
tract. This  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
Introduction  of  a  new  so-called  cooling- 
off  period  after  the  termliiatlon  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Introduction  of  an 
artificial  deadline.  I  believe  that  this 
bill's  provisions  for  the  90-<lay  notice  to 
the  other  party  and  the  60Hlay  notice  to 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  is  vastly  superior  to  any  pro- 
posed additional  60  days  oC  bargaining 
after  the  contract  termination  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  ail  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  proposed  amendment  and 
vote  for  this  much  needed  legislation  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxiis),  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  let  me 
explain  tliat  I  am  In  support  of  extension 
of  the  rights  of  representation  and  col- 
lective bargaining  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals.  It  Is  true  that  many  of 
those  employees  have  been  denied  the 
basic  benefits  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  have  been  discriminated  against  be- 
cause they  sought  union  s\4>port.  How- 
ever, that  has  not  been  the  cuse  In  all  the 
States,  as  approximately  12  or  13  States 
have  extended  bargaining  rights  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals.  One  of 
those  States  is  Minnesota,  anfl  that  brings 
me  to  my  second  point. 

If  HJl.  13678  is  enacted  without  the 
amendment  I  propose.  State  laws,  such 
as  those  tn  Minnesota,  will  be  preempted 
t)y  the  Federal  legislation.  The  reason 
certain  States  laws  should  not  be  pre- 
empted Is  simply  because  they  are  good, 
they  have  proven  workable,  and  they 
have  created  stability  In  latjor  relations 
In  hospitals  In  some  States. 

My  amendment  allows  this  stability  to 
continue.  It  provides  that  th«  NLRB  may 
cede  jurisdiction  to  any  State  which  en- 
acted a  statute  prior  to  the  NLRA 
wnendments  of  1947,  this  w^d  Include 
BOnnesota,  and  possibly  '  Wisconsin, 
which  had  a  general  labor  relations  law 
prior  to  1847,  and  subsequent  to  1947  the 
courts  interpreted  it  as  applying  to  non- 
profit hospiUls.  It  also  provlfles  that  the 
NLRB  may  cede  jurisdiction  to  any  State 
which  has  a  "substantially  leqnlyalent" 
law.  I 

Tlie  amendment  does  not  direct  the 
Board  to  cede:  It  gives  the  NLRB  dis- 
cretion as  to  wbether  It  should  cede.  The 
NLRA  already  gives  the  Boud  authority 
to  cede  tmless  the  State  law  Is  "incon- 
sistent with"  Federal  law.  Hbwever,  the 
Board  has  oemslstcntly  held  that  State 
laws  are  "not  cmislstent"  with  Federal 
law  In  one  form  or  another.  Tlierefore.  In 
offering  this  am«ndmait.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Board  will  take  another  look  at 
Its  authorttr.  and  determlae  to  cede 
where  the  amendment  speeifically  so 
provides.  It  Is  clear  that  Minnesota 
would  qualify  as  the  Minnesota  Charit- 
able Hospitals  Act  passed  prior  to  the 
1947  amendments.  i 

It  Is  not  as  clear  that  the  Board  would 
cede  where  State  laws  are  "substantially 
equivalent"  But,  It  Is  my  Intant  In  using 
the  words  "substantially  equlval<>nt"  to 
use  a  different  standard  than  'not  in- 
consistent with."  In  Internretlng  the 
words    "subetantlaHy    equlv41ent,''    the 


Board  should  look  to  the  primary  rights 
granted  by  the  State  laws — those  being 
the  rights  to  representation  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  determining  whether 
State  law  is  substantially  eqxiivalent,  the 
Board  need  not  look  beyond  those  basic 
rights.  For  example,  the  Board  should 
And  a  State  law  substantially  equivalent 
whether  or  not  the  term  "supervisor"  is 
defined  slightly  differently,  or  whether  or 
not  the  impasse  resolution  proc^ure  is 
differoit  from  the  NLRA's  concept  of 
economic  warfare.  In  other  words  the 
rights  of  representation  and  collective 
bargaining  should  be  paramount  along 
with  procedures  to  protect  those  rights 
in  determining  whether  a  State  law  is 
substantially  equivsJent:  and  the  simple 
fact  that  a  State  has  a  different  dispute 
resolution  procedure  should  be 
immaterial. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  one  of  the 
main  factors — if  not  the  mam  factor 
after  rights  of  representation  and  bar- 
gaining— the  Board  should  consider  In 
ceding  should  be  the  State's  successful 
history  imder  its  own  State  law.  The 
central  fact  of  labor  management  rda- 
tions  law  is  to  create  stability  in  labor- 
management  relations  by  equalizing  the 
balance  of  power  between  management 
and  the  collective  force  of  the  working 
man.  When  stability  has  been  achieved, 
when  all  groups,  management,  labor,  and 
the  public,  supsKtrt  and  achieve  success 
at  stability  imder  the  State  law,  the 
Board  should  carefully  consider  and  give 
prime  consideration  to  those  factors  in 
determining  whether  to  cede. 

One  more  point  that  should  be  em- 
phasized and  that  is  that  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  nonprofit  hospital 
labor  relations.  Since  they  were  exempt- 
ed by  the  1947  act.  a  body  of  law  has 
grown  up  In  the  nonprofit  hospital  sector 
only  In  those  States  which  have  statutes. 
My  amendment  does  not  disturb,  or  call 
the  Board's  attaation  to,  the  present 
standard  of  ceding  to  State  law  "not  In- 
consistent with"  Federal  law  in  other 
health  care  institutions  where  the  Board 
has  had  Jurisdiction  all  along. 

Finally,  let  me  explain  my  particular 
concern  which  is  a  result  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  the  Mlimesota  Chari- 
table Hospitals  Act.  Under  that  statute 
over  two- thirds  of  the  nonprofit  hospitals 
have  been  organized  to  some  extent, 
compared  with  the  minimum  25  percent 
organization  In  the  private  sector  gen- 
erally under  the  NLRA.  Obviously,  or- 
ganization has  not  been  inhibited  in  my 
State,  but  has  advanced  beyond  private 
Industry  to  a  great  degree.  Also,  stability 
has  been  realized  under  our  State  law 
reflected  In  the  27  years  of  peaceful  la- 
bor-management relations  In  nonprofit 
hospitals  In  Minnesota.  Minnesota  labor 
organizations  originally  opposed  the 
State  act:  Now  they  oppose  extension  of 
the  NLRA  In  any  way  that  would  pre- 
empt the  State  statute.  "Hols  Is  probably 
because  they  have  not  only  been  success- 
ful In  organizing,  but  also  because  they 
have  been  successful  In  achieving  high 
salaries  and  excellent  working  condi- 
tions for  employees  without  disruption, 
tmd  actually  utilizing  the  arbitration 
provisions  in  less  than  18  percent  of  the 
negotiations.  Over  1,500  agreements  have 
been  negotiated. 
I  believe  that  Is  a  record  of  which  our 


State  can  be  proud,  and  it  is  for  that 

reason  that  I  urge  your  support  for  this 

amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  or  in 
the  plural  to  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
from  Minnesota.  Minnesota  occupies  a 
totally  unique  position  among  the  50 
States  in  that  it  does  in  fact  have  a  law 
which  works  well  and  wltti  which  all 
parties  seem  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  an  im- 
happy  fact  that  I  must  oppose  the  pro- 
spective amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  on  the  ground  that  to  exempt 
Minnesota  would  be  to  exempt  any  State 
which  since  1947  has  enacted  a  statute. 
So  Minnesota,  although  It  will  not  suffer 
In  my  considered  judgment  under  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  will  in  its  own 
mind  and  among  its  own  people  suffer.  I 
regret  that,  but  I  think  that  the  common 
good  and  the  interests  of  the  other  49 
States  dictate  that  this  bill  should  pass 
to  cover  all  50  States  Including  Minne- 
sota. 

I  say  this  with  regret.  I  say  this,  and 
I  want  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  know  this,  after  I  have  had  negotia- 
tions and  extended  talks  with  not  only 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Quix) ,  but  also 
with  the  Governor,  who  is  a  Democrat, 
and  with  others  In  that  State,  Including 
the  gentlemen  from  Mirmesota,  Mr. 
Praskr  and  Mr.  Bkrglakd  and  Mr.  Fkjen- 
ZKL.  Notwithstanding  these  conversa- 
tions, which  ended  in  impasse,  I  must  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemsin. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  add  one  additional  point,  and  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompsow)  would  agree.  I  think 
the  basic  difference  between  the  Min- 
nesota statute  and  all  other  statutes 
would  be  the  fact  that  in  that  one  State 
they  go  one  step  further  than  this 
legislation  does  of,  in  fact,  requiring 
mandatory  arbitration.  There  is  nothing 
In  this  particular  bill  If  it  is  enacted 
into  law  to  prevent  that  because  in 
many  areas  the  parties  Ir.  negotiation 
across  the  table  provide  for  compulsory 
arbitration,  because  this  is  an  area  where 
continuity  of  service  Is  important.  So 
therefore  the  Minnesota  situation  is  not 
really  being  negated  because  the  par- 
ties, the  hospitals  and  the  employers 
and  the  labor  organization  can  nego- 
tiate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  I 
may  interject,  everything  they  have  in 
their  existing  contracts  will  be  and  can 
be  renegotiated  In  the  renewal  of  their 
contracts.  Including  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  ASHBRO®K.  Well,  they  them- 
selves can  negotiate  It  in  their  contract. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
they  could  agree  on  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  friend,  the 
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gentleman  from  Mirmesota,  that  that 
State's  nonprofit  hospitals  and  imions 
could  negotiate  compulsory  arbitration 
in  their  contracts  or  ansrthing  else  that 
both  parties  can  agree  to. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  realize  they  can. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment  and  I 
can  only  say  that  my  constituents,  both 
employees  and  nonemployees,  do  not 
want  to  yield  for  the  greater  good.  They 
feel  they  have  a  good  law  and  want  to 
live  and  work  imder  that  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  HJl. 
13678,  a  bill  to  extend  coverage  to  non- 
profit hospitals  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  but  only  if  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Where  there  is  no  effective  State  law, 
the  extension  of  collective  bargaining 
rights  to  nonprofit  hospital  employees  is 
a  sound  step.  Certainly  we  ought  to  take 
pains  here  to  deal  fairly  with  both  em- 
ployee rights  and  the  special  health  care 
needs  of  the  public. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  in  April  of 
1947,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  enacted 
its  charitable  hospitals  act.  The  act  re- 
quires mediation  of  a  labor-management 
dispute,  and  if  the  mediation  falls,  it 
directs  that  the  dispute  be  submitted 
for  binding  arbitration.  The  act  prohibits 
both  strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  Minnesota  law  has  been  highly 
successful  for  maintaining  stable  lalwr 
relations  and  superior  health  care.  This 
law  is  endorsed  by  employees  and  em- 
ployers alike.  Last  September,  the  Min- 
nesota AFL-CIO's  16th  Constitutional 
Convention  passed  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  Minnesota  law  and  urging  Con- 
gress not  to  tamper  with  It.  The  State 
Council  of  Hosplttd  Employee  represent- 
atives and  the  hospital  and  nursing  home 
employees  uni(xi  both  took  a  similar 
stand.  The  Minnesota  Hospital  Associa- 
tlcMi,  representing  nonprofit  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  takes  the  same  posi- 
tion. All  of  the  people  affected  are 
unanimous  In  opposing  Federal  interven- 
tion in  what  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful State  program. 

Minnesota  is  not  alone  in  Its  effective 
State  regulation.  Michigan,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  others  have  effective 
programs  too.  We  would  be  setting  an 
unfortunate  and  ridiculous  precedent  if 
we  were,  by  adopting  H.R.  13678,  to  pre- 
vent states  from  operating  under  their 
own  laws  which  everyone  has  Judged  to 
be  highly  successful. 

The  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
by  Congressman  Qdte  for  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Minnesota  delegation, 
would  simply  allow  the  Board  to  make 
an  agreement  with  an  agency  of  a  state 
to  give  that  agency  jurisdiction  over  the 
collective  bargaining  relationship  In- 
volving nonprofit  hospitals  where  the 
state  has  a  statute  which  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
13678.  This  amendment  would,  of  course, 
have  no  effect  where  the  States  have  not 
acted,  but  It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
structive and  creative  principles  of 
federalism. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
adopt  this  Important  amendment  and 
thereby  let  the  States,  which  are  doing 
a  good  Job  In  the  field,  continue  to  do  sa 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
neglected  to  recognize  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  may  make  an  Inquiry 
or  two. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
Intent,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  a  few  questions  about 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  13678. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
"health  care  institution,"  I  assume  that 
is  not  Intended  to  include  purely  admin- 
istrative or  financial  organizations  asso- 
ciated with  health  care  institutions,  such 
as  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield;  am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  would  not  Include 
that  type  of  organization.  Any  type  of 
health  Insurance  administrator  would 
not  come  within  our  intended  definition. 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  his  imder- 
standlng  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  That  would  be  ex- 
actly my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  I  ask  second 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  this  next  question  may  seem 
to  have  an  obvious  answer,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it  anywhere  answered  to  my 
satisfaction.  Is  my  assumption  correct 
that  the  definition  of  health  care  institu- 
tion would  not  include  health  spas  or 
diet  clinics  and  the  sort;  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  as  well? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
One  might  add  certain  kinds  of  halls.  I 
would  agree  that  those  commercially  op- 
erated muscle-building  organizations,  or 
those  that  provide  only  health  services 
for  weight  loss,  outside  of  any  patient 
care  function,  would  not  come  within  our 
definition  of  health  care  organization. 

When  we  use  that  term  we  are  looking 
to  real  patient  care  and  health  service 
delivery,  whether  Inpatient  or  out- 
patient. In  addition,  we  do  not  mean  it 
just  as  to  the  sick  or  aged.  We  mean  it 
also  to  apply  to  specialty  health  services, 
to  private  Institutions  caring  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  the  Uke. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  his  un- 
derstanding agrees  with  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  would  be 
absolutely  accurate. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  each  of 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  bill  because  I  beUeve 
that  it  will  further  the  basic  policy  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
is  "to  provide  orderly  and  peaceful  pro- 
cedures" for  resolving  labor  disputes  and 
"to  protect  the  rights  of  the  public  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes" 

Many  hospital  workers  have  been  ex- 
ploited through  the  years.  Many  women 
and  many  blacks  are  employed  In  hospi- 
tals at  despicably  low  wages.  Pour  out  of 
five  hospItosJ  employees  are  women.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  Labor  Depart- 


ment statistics,  average  hourly  earnings 
of  hospital  employees  in  March  1974  was 
$3.33  an  hour  and  included  the  wages  of 
nonsupervlsory  nurses.  Tills  Is  some  73 
cents  an  hour  less  than  average  hourly 
earnings  of  all  nonsupervlsory  workers  in 
private  nonfann  industries.  It  is  90  cents 
an  hour  less  than  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  manufacturing. 

It  Is  important  that  these  workers  in 
nonprofit  hospitals  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  a  union  to  represent 
them,  if  they  so  choose.  One  of  the  imions 
currently  active  in  the  hospital  field  is 
Service  Employees  International  Union. 
They  helped  me  with  the  education  that 
I  now  have  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
SEIU  for  its  work  not  only  in  granting 
scholarships,  but  by  representing  work- 
ers in  a  responsible  and  effective  man- 
ner. I  recommend  passage  of  this  bill  so 
that  women,  blacks,  and  all  hospital 
workers  can  benefit  from  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
HJl.  13678  represents  a  good-faith  effort 
to  accommodate  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  various  parties  involved  in  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  health  care 
industry. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  continuity  of  health  care 
services  is,  in  fact,  the  overriding  interest 
and  primary  rights  in  this  situation — 
superseding  the  rights  and  interests  of 
either  party  to  the  negotiations  in  a  par- 
ticular labor-management  dispute. 

This  is  why  I  urge  the  House  to  accept 
amendment  to  HJl.  13678  to  protect  the 
pubhc,  and  safeguard  the  continuity  of 
patient  services  by  providing  a  60-day 
emergency  cooling-off  period,  with  crea- 
tion of  a  special  blue-ribbon  factfinding 
board — after  all  other  settlement  efforts 
under  the  NLRA  had  failed  to  resolve  a 
dispute — in  order  to  establish  an  addi- 
tional means  to  help  settle  labor  disputes 
before  they  threaten  to  close  down  hos- 
pital facilities  on  which  a  community 
may  depend  for  its  essential  health  care. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  reasonable 
and  workable  proposal.  Ilie  cooling-off 
period  would  not  be  automatic,  but  would 
come  into  play  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service,  the  labor  dispute 
"threatens  substantially  to  interrupt  the 
delivery  of  health  care." 

This  provision  would  apply  equally  to 
our  major  metropoUtan  urban  areas,  as 
well  as  to  the  small  communities  and 
rural  areas  of  America. 

For  Instance,  Instead  of  the  labor- 
management  failure  which  resulted  In 
the  health  emergency  caused  by  the 
week -long  metropolltan-area-wlde  strike 
last  November  In  New  York  City — In- 
volving some  30,000  hospital  employees 
belonging  to  Local  1199  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Drug  and  Hospital  Union  striking  against 
48  hospitals  and  nursing  homes — there 
would  have  been  a  further  oj^wrtunlty 
for  all  parties  to  "cool-off,"  and  for  an 
xmblased  group  of  community  and  civic 
leaders — together  with  impartial  experts 
In  the  field  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions— to  take  a  fresh  lot*  at  the  entire 
situation,  and  arrive  at  an  outside,  inde- 
pendent conclusion  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
dispute,  with  their  recommendations  on 
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how  best  to  settle  all  outstaiiding  Issues 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

There  then  would  have  bef  n  an  addi- 
tional period  following  the  siijmlsilon  of 
the  fact-finding  report  for  tlie  parties  to 
get  together  under  increasing  public 
pressure  on  both  labor  and  management 
to  find  suitable  accommodation  and 
grounds  for  agreement. 

Though  not  a  final  solution — and  not 
involving  either  compulsory  arbitration 
or  a  prohibition  on  strikes — It  certainly 
would  have  been  much  preferable  to 
what  actually  occurred,  and  far  superior 
to  anything  in  present  law  or  In  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  HJl.  1367iB. 

In  addition  to  urban  situations,  the  60- 
day  coollng-off  period  would  have  par- 
ticular application  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
ica's smaller  localities,  andj  the  more 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation,  wjiere  an  en- 
tire community  may  be  served  by  a  few 
or  perhaps  even  one  health  care  facil- 
ity— the  closing  of  which  woiiJd  substan- 
tially interrupt  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  the  citizens  of  the  co^nmunity. 

The  protection  given  thei  public  in 
smaller  communities  is  especllally  impor- 
tant since  some  53  percent  ef  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  arts  located  in 
these  non- metropolitan  area  communi- 
ties and  in  remote  rural  arefis  that  are 
even  more  sparsely  populated — where 
health  care  is  a  most  crltic^il  concern, 
and  highly  vulnerable  to  any  outside  in- 
terference or  Interruption— and  where 
alternative  sources  of  health  csu-e  are, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  v|navailable. 

For  example,  there  are  pearly  600 
counties  in  this  coimtry  with  po  hospital 
facility  whatsoever.  The  cltiz^  of  these 
counties  must  rely  on.  distant  health 
facilities  for  their  vital  meqlcal  treat- 
ment. 

And  there  are  over  l,40p  coimties 
which  depend  on  a  single  ^ospltal  to 
meet  the  health  care  requirements  of 
their  residents.  i 

Procedurally,  the  Director  of  the 
FMCS  would  create  a  special  board  to 
investigate  and  report  to  hina  within  30 
days  regarding  the  labor  dispute.  After 
establishment  of  the  special  board,  and 
for  an  additional  30  days  after  the  board 
has  reported  to  the  Director,  the  status 
quo  would  be  maintained,  except  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  involved.  The 
10-day  strike  notification— nequlred  by 
the  new  subsection  8(g)  added  by  H.R. 
13678 — could,  however,  be  given  within 
the  final  10  days  of  the  60-d|iy  coollng- 
off  period.  I 

It  should  be  noted  that  u|ie  coollng- 
off  proposal  I  am  suggestiri  is  not  a 
novel  or  original  concept.  Rather  the 
language  of  the  amendment  has  been 
adapted  to  the  health  care  Industry  from 
the  Emergency  Board  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  45  U.S.C.  160.  which 
has  been  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
since  1926. 

While  not  eliminating  the  right  to 
strike,  the  60-day  coollng-off;  procedure 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  accomodat- 
ing the  position*  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. Such  a  coollng-off  period  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  traditional  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  In  fact,  over 
the  40-year  history  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act — from  which  the  proposed  cool- 
lng-off provision  was  adapted — the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  has  achieved  an 


outstanding  97  percent  success  rate  In 
settling  disputes  without  resort  to  strikes. 

I  believe  that  the  special  notice  re- 
quirements now  contained  in  H.R.  13678 
are  a  laudable  and  a  sincere  recognition 
of  the  unique  and  essential  quality  of  the 
health  care  industry — analogous  to  po- 
lice and  fire  protection  as  a  vital  in- 
gredient In  the  life  of  a  community. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  these  notice 
requirements,  even  when  combined  with 
mandatory  mediation  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  provide  a  sufQcient  safe- 
guard for  the  public  Interest  In  the  all- 
Important  field  of  health  care  for  the 
citizens  of  America. 

Because  of  this  strong  belief,  I  offer 
the  60 -day  coollng-off  period  amend- 
ment on  the  fioor  today,  and  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  House  will  adopt  it 
as  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the  commit- 
tee-approved provisions  of  H.R.  13678. 

I  feel  It  can  be  a  valuable  protection 
for  the  continuity  of  patient  care,  and 
aid  greatly  in  assuring  successful  Im- 
plementation of  this  new  amendment  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
oppose  the  measure  before  us  this  after- 
noon, not  because  I  oppose  allowing  em- 
ployees at  nonprofit  hospitals  to  select 
bargaining  representatives,  but  because 
I  cannot  be  a  party  to  approving  legis- 
lation which  will  tlireaten  the  continued 
delivery  of  essential  health  care  services 
to  the  people  of  my  district. 

Placing  hospital  workers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  automatically  confers  on  them 
the  "right"  to  strike— to  walk  off  their 
Jobs,  leaving  the  health  of  countless  pa- 
tients In  jeopardy.  This  prospect  Is 
serious  in  any  hospital,  but  it  Is  par- 
ticularly serious  for  nonprofit  hospitals, 
a  large  number  of  which  provide  the 
only  available  hospital  care  for  the  Na- 
tion's rural  areas.  In  my  predominantly 
ruraj  district  In  Maryland,  one  hospital 
ofteti  winds  up  servicing  even  three  or 
four  counties.  For  that  hospital  to  have 
to  close  its  doors  or  even  cut  back  Its 
operations  because  of  a  strike  would  not 
only  Inconvenience  the  many  individuals 
who  need  routine  operations.  It  would 
endanger  the  lives  ol  those  who  may 
suddenly  need  emergency  hospital  care. 
The  problem  of  health  care  delivery  Is 
difficult  enough  as  it  is  in  rural  areas, 
without  compounding  the  problem  by 
giving  official  approval  to  strikes  by  hos- 
pital workers. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
helps  address  this  problem,  by  providing 
a  60-day  "cooling  off"  period,  but  it  stUl 
leaves  the  possibility  a^n  for  a  strike 
to  occur,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  at 
which  point  there  would  be  no  way  to 
avert  a  crisis  for  patients  dependent  on 
a  particular  hospital.  Thus,  while  I  fa- 
vor the  amendment,  I  shall  still  have 
to  vote  against  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  action  imple- 
mented by  this  bill  concerns  me.  We 
have  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  exempt  some  individuals  from 
compulsory  union  member^p  agree- 
ments because  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions. While  this  is  certainly  reasonable, 
I  cannot  see  why  religious  convictions 
should  be  alone  as  a  criterion  for  not  be- 


ing forced  to  join  a  union.  The  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to  belong  to  a 
union  or  any  other  group,  ought  to  be 
given  to  any  individual,  whether  his  rea- 
son is  religious,  moral,  economic,  or 
otherwise.  That  Is  the  essence  of  freedom. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  ChairmEUi,  I  sup- 
port Mr.  QuiE's  amendment. 

Minnesota  has  had  a  good,  strong  law 
governing  nonprofit  hospitals  since  1947. 
When  the  law  was  first  passed,  the  labor 
unions,  concerned  about  union  security 
Issues,  opposed  the  law.  The  situation 
has  changed.  The  labor  unions,  after  26 
years  of  experience  working  under  the 
State  law  now  oppose  any  Federal  effort 
to  usurp  It.  Their  opposition  to  inclusion 
under  National  Labor  Board  Is  based  on 
the  success  of  the  Mlimesota  law.  Hos- 
pital workers  In  Mlmiesota  are  highly 
organized.  Wages  and  working  condi- 
tions rank  among  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. Clearly  the  Minnesota  Act  has  served 
the  workers'  interests  well.  But  it  has 
also  served  the  hospital  patients  well. 
They  are  assured  of  xminterrupted  serv- 
ice and  care. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  cede  authority  back  to 
Minnesota,  rather  than  amending  the 
NLRA.  However,  the  Board  has  been  re- 
luctant to  cede  authority  to  a  State, 
despite  the  fact  Congress  has  empowered 
it  to  do  so.  Hence  the  only  way  to  pro- 
tect this  progressive  Minnesota  law  is 
through  the  Quie  amendment. 

Hospital  workers  in  Mirmesota  have 
strongly  supported  passage  of  legislation 
to  protect  their  fellow  workers  in  States 
without  strong  collective  bargaining 
laws.  I  would  like  to  quote  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  Neil  W.  Geske,  secretary- treas- 
ured of  Local  119,  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  Employees  Union  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area : 

We  are  strongly  In  favor  of  having  hospital 
employees  throughout  the  country  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  engage  In  coUectlve 
bargaining.  But.  we  are  totally  opposed  to  a 
change  which  will  Invalidate  a  law  which  has 
been  workable  for  the  thousands  of  hospital 
employees  we  represent. 

The  position  of  Local  119  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Minneapolis  Central 
Labor  Union  Council  and  the  Minne- 
sota AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  Include  In 
the  Record  both  the  complete  text  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Oeske  and  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Council. 

Once  again  Minnesota  Is  years  ahead 
of  other  States  in  her  legislation.  We  are 
now  seeing  many  labor  contracts  settled 
without  strikes,  as  both  management  and 
workers  use  mediation  and  arbitration, 
if  necessary,  to  work  out  good  settle- 
ments. Minnesota  has  recognized  the 
usefulness  of  such  measures  since  1947. 

The  Qule  amendment  would  prevent 
the  usurpation  of  the  Minnesota  Charit- 
able Hospital  Act  which  has  served 
Nfinnesotans  so  well. 

The  material  follows : 

HOSPITAI.    AKD    NumsiKO    HOMK 

Emplotms  Union,  Local  113. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  IS,  1974 
Hon.  DoNAij)  M.  Prases, 
VS.  Hotue  of  Representatives, 
Washiriffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ooncbkssman  Pkases:  In  regard  to 
your  request  of  the  other  day  oonoemlng 
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the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospital  Act,  we 
submit  the  following : 

The  labor  movement  In  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota has  opposed  the  preemption  of  Min- 
nesota Law  because  of  its  own  experience  in 
using  arbitration  rather  than  strike  as  a 
means  of  Impasse  resolution. 

The  law  when  originally  passed  In  1947 
was  oppwDsed  bv  this  union.  The  major  weak- 
ness at  that  time  was  the  fact  that  union 
security  Issues  such  as  union  shop  or  agency 
shop  were  not  considered  to  be  arbitrable. 
In  the  1973  legislature,  however,  this  was 
changed  so  that  union  security  matters  are 
now  arbitrable  together  with  wages,  hours 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  broad  scope  of  the  arbitration 
provisions  allows  us  to  present  and  have  de- 
termined our  position  on  matters  which 
most  vitally  concern  our  members. 

The  arbitration  provisions  of  Minnesota 
Law  have  not  eliminated  collective  bargain- 
ing as  the  primary  means  of  resolving  dis- 
putes. For  example,  the  most  recent  settle- 
ment made  by  this  union  was  voluntarily  ne- 
gotiated and  for  the  first  time  Included  an 
agency  shop  provision  whereby  employees 
who  are  not  union  members  pay  service  fees 
equivalent  to  the  monthly  dues  paid  by  our 
members.  Our  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  vast  majority  of  employees  choose 
to  become  union  members  and  our  member- 
ship has  significantly  Increased  since  this 
settlement.  Arbitration  has  thus  been  used 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  we  have  relied  on 
voluntarily  negotiated  settlements  to  estab- 
lish our  contracts. 

This  tmion  has  also  had  direct  experience 
with  the  use  of  a  strike  against  health  care 
facilities.  Minnesota  nursing  homes  have  not 
been  covered  by  the  arbitration  provisions 
applicable  to  hospitals.  In  1966,  strike  action 
was  taken  against  two  Twin  City  nursing 
homes.  Community  reaction  was  adverse  and 
little  If  anything  was  gained  as  a  result  of  a 
long  and  bitter  work  stoppage.  Our  offer  to 
arbitrate  the  disputes  was  rejected  by  the 
employers  and  we  oould  do  nothing  but  con- 
tinue the  strikes  since  there  was  no  legal 
obligation  to  arbitrate. 

In  our  opinion  the  benefits  we  have 
achieved  under  existing  Minnesota  Law  ex- 
ceed what  we  covtld  have  done  over  the  past 
years  through  the  use  of  a  strike.  Hospital 
workers  In  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  met- 
ropolitan area  are  highly  organized  and  vir- 
tually every  major  hospital  has  contracts 
with  this  tmlon.  The  benefit  levels  we  have 
achieved  with  respect  to  wages  and  other 
conditions  have  compared  most  favorably 
with  other  large  metropolitan  areas  In  the 
country.  Generally,  our  wage  rates  have 
ranked  only  behind  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco In  the  tabulations  prepiared  by  the 
TTnlted  States  Department  of  Labor.  This  has 
been  achieved  without  the  disruptive  effect 
on  our  membership  that  any  work  stoppage 
necessarily  will  involve. 

We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  having  hospital 
employees  throvighout  the  country  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  ezigage  In  collective 
bargaining.  But,  we  are  totally  opp>osed  to  a 
change  which  will  invalidate  a  law  which  has 
been  workable  for  the  thovisands  of  hospital 
employees  we  represent. 

Should  you  have  any  questloas,  feel  free  to 
contact  this  office. 
Sincerely. 

Neil  W.  Oeske, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

RKSOLTTTIOir 

Subject:  Pre-empting  the  Minnesota  Char- 
itable Hospital  Act. 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  the 
best  law  governing  Labor  Relations  in  Chari- 
table Hospitals  In  all  of  the  United  States, 
snd  there  presently  is  a  move  in  Congress  to 
include  Charitable  Hospitals  within  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  (HJl.  128«  and  S. 
794)  thereby  pre-empting  the  Minnesota 
Charitable  Hospital  Act;  and 


Whereas,  we  do  believe  that  all  workers  In 
Charitable  Hospitals  should  be  covered  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  where  no 
superior  state  law  exists;  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Sixteenth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  Minnesota  AFL- 
CIO  go  on  record  and  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gation be  Informed  that  we  are  opptosed  to 
any  legislative  action  that  would  pre-empt 
the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospital  Act. 

Submitted  by :  Hospital  and  Ninrslng  Home 
Employees  Union,  Local  No.  113,  AFL-CIO, 
SEIU. 

Passed  by  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Execu- 
tive Coimcll  on  Friday,  December  14,  1973. 

Mr.  FTTQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  returned 
this  bill  to  the  floor  as  I  feel  strongly  that 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  should 
be  afforded  the  same  rights  and  protec- 
tions as  those  enjoyed  by  employees  of 
private  proprietaiy  hospitals.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  this  measure  when  It  was  last 
before  us  and  I  intend  to  vote  the  same 
way  today. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  we 
should  take  a  look  at  the  impact  of  re- 
pealing the  existing  exemption  in  section 
2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
for  nonprofit  hospitals  without  making 
certain  that  the  Important  public  inter- 
est in  maintaining  continuity  in  patient 
care  is  protected.  I  do  not  see  this  broad 
public  pHDlicy  question  in  terms  of  labor- 
management  but  morein  terms  of  the 
doctor-patient  refations^hip.  Can  we  be 
certain  that  the  repeal  of  this  exemption 
and  the  protections  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee are  adequate  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  i>atient  care  that  we  all  want. 

My  concern  about  this  matter  was 
compounded  when  I  noted  the  following 
language  in  the  committee  report: 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  a  work  inter- 
ruption at  particular  hoepitals,  such  as  those 
In  rural  areas,  could  pose  special  problems  of 
continuation  of  patient  care.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's hope  that  parties  to  a  dispute  in 
such  an  institution  would  be  cognizant  of 
such  special  problems  and  take  stepie,  either 
tn  advance  of  any  dispute,  or  during  Its  res- 
olution, to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  scarcity 
of  altemAUve  local  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  nine  counties 
in  the  State  of  Florida  which  do  not 
have  community  hospitals.  The  total 
population  of  these  nine  counties  is  over 
57,000  persons.  Of  these  nine  counties, 
seven  are  within  the  boundaries  of  my 
congressional  district.  The  coimties  of 
Dixie.  Gilchrist,  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
Liberty,  Union,  and  Wakulla  are  without 
a  commimity  hospital.  These  coimties 
have  a  combined  population  of  some 
38,500  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  a  woric  stoppage  at  the  out-of- 
county  hospitals  to  which  these  citizens 
must  travel.  Similarly,  there  are  32  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Florida  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  over  880,000  with 
only  one  community  hospital.  Again,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  has  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  these  counties  as 
I  represent  eleven  counties  with  only  one 
community  hospital.  The  counties  of 
Baker,  Bradford,  Calhoun,  P^anklln, 
Qadsden,  Holmes,  Levy,  Madison, 
Marion,  Suwannee,  and  Taylor  would  be 
severely  disadvantaged  by  the  closing  of 
the  single  facility  in  these  counties.  As 
my  colleagues  from  the  rural  areas  can 
fully  appreciate,  the  closing  of  a  single  or 
a  small  number  of  hospitals  or  other 


health-care  facilities  would  disrupt  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  our  constituents. 

Accordingly.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ment which  proposes  to  add  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  a  provision 
for  a  60-day  cooling-off  period  in  cer- 
tain narrowly  prescribed  instances.  As  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Illinois' 
amendment,  the  60-day  emergency  cool- 
ing-off period  would  be  utilized  only  in 
those  cases  where  the  other  provisions 
of  the  NLRA  were  inadequate  for  the 
parties  to  settle  rx  labor  dispute  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  determines  that  the 
dispute  threatens  substantially  to  inter- 
rupt the  delivery  of  health  care.  I  would 
not  support  any  amendment  that  would 
deprive  this  employment  group  the  right 
to  strike  as  this  is  an  essential  weapon  In 
the  arsenal  of  employee  groups.  Accom- 
panying this  recognition  is  the  idea  that 
the  interest  in  effective  collective  bar- 
gaining is  offset  in  a  limited  way  by  the 
unique  position  of  medical  facilities  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
needs  of  patients  in  health-care  institu- 
tions must  be  fully  protected.  For  this 
reason  a  provision  was  included  in  the 
bill  that  would  give  hospitals  advance 
warning  of  an  impending  strike  or  picket- 
ing. Likewise,  the  usual  notice  of  con- 
tract termination  or  modification  Is  ex- 
tended to  90  days  in  the  case  of  labor 
disputes  at  health  care  institutions.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
recognizes  that  there  are  Important  dif- 
ferences in  the  health-care  facility  as  an 
employer  and  others  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  patient  care.  The  welfare  of 
the  patient  Is  a  variable  which  would 
not  be  present  in  traditional  labor-man- 
agement disputes.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  believe  we  should  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patient  by  including  in 
the  measure  the  60-day  cooling-off  pe- 
riod. I  do  not  believe  that  it  attenuates 
In  any  respect  the  effectiveness  of  the 
coercive  devices  available  to  employee 
groups. 

We  have  heard  today  that  the  National 
Mediation  Board  has  achieved  an  im- 
pressive 97-percent  success  rate  in  set- 
tling disputes  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  without  resorting  to  strikes.  Tlie 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Erlenbork 
was  patterned  after  the  cooling  off  pe- 
riod provided  for  in  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  In  this  iMToposal.  of  course,  It  would 
be  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  who  would  make 
the  determination  as  to  the  substanti- 
ality of  the  Interruption  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care. 

I  cannot  stress  earnestly  enough  my 
belief  that  this  amendment  is  not  anti- 
labor  and.  in  fact,  should  be  one  that 
labor  would  support.  Certainly,  there  are 
thousands  of  non-health-care  employees 
who  reside  In  my  congressional  district 
and  who  would  be  seriously  disadvan- 
taged should  a  labor  dispute  result  in 
the  disruption  of  patient  services.  If  the 
strike  occurred  at  a  medical  facility  in 
Miami,  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  a 
short  trip  across  the  street  or  across 
town  to  another  facility.  In  the  23  very 
rural  counties  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
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sent,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing  between  medical  facil- 
ities. Again,  in  seven  of  the  counties  in 
my  district,  there  is  no  community  hos- 
pital at  all  and  the  residents  most  travel 
out-of -county  to  other  institutions.  In  11 
additional  counties  in  my  congressional 
district  there  Is  only  1  community  hospi- 
taL  If  a  strike  results  in  a  disruption  of 
patient  care  in  these  area*,  the  Sherlfl 
was  right  that  "You  are  In  a  heap  of 
trouble.  Boy!" 

In  the  interests  of  ma^talnlng  the 
continuity  of  patient  care;  and  greater 
flexibility  In  settling  labot-  disputes,  I 
urge  my  cc^eagues  to  kupport  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  OKwrtunlty  to  express  my  op- 
position to  H.R.  13678  whith  would  ex- 
tend coverage  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  nonprofit  hospital  em- 
ployees, i 

Although  I  do  believe  Inj  the  concept 
of  labor  unions  and  in  fict  recognize 
their  significant  historic  contribution  to 
seciulng  the  rights  of  the  jworkingman, 
I  simply  carmot  support  Enactment  of 
a  bill  which  would  afford  hospital  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  t<)  strike  and 
thus  jeopardize  health  and  lives. 

When  the  antitrust  laws  were  enacted 
to  control  big  business,  the  workingman 
was  still  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  In 
some  cases  was  being  exploited  by  busi- 
ness Interests  and  by  the  f(Jrces  of  com- 
petition. Labor  imlons  have  provided  a 
good  means  of  protecting  the  woi*lng- 
man  and  In  addition  have  clone  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living.  But  I  just 
do  not  think  that  some  occupations,  such 
as  policemen,  firemen,  anf  public  and 
governmental  employees  as  well  as  Uiose 
in  the  health-care  Industry,  should  be 
allowed  to  strike  because  oC  the  crucial 
nature  of  the  services  perfotmed  and  the 
potential  for  abuses  which  could  seri- 
ously endanger  the  public  Interest. 

I  do  ^ant  to  point  out  that  hospital 
employees  have  had  seriolB  problems 
trying  to  get  pay  increasesTwhlch  they 
deserved  and  which  were  itecessary  be- 
cause of  the  recent  massive  Inflation. 
Wage  and  price  controls  irere  a  large 
and  major  contributing  factor  to  their 
problems.  But  I  do  not  bellete  that  orga- 
nizing into  unions  with  tihe  right  to 
strike  is  the  solution  to  thjs  legitimate 
problem.  j 

Proponents  of  the  bill  have  argued 
that  It  takes  Into  account  thie  special  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  involving  he$.lth-care  in- 
stitutions. Whfle  I  comment  their  recog- 
nition of  the  fsK!t  that  ho*)ltal  care  is 
indeed  unique  and  providesla  vital  serv- 
ice which  cannot  be  easils*  replaced,  I 
feel  these  provisions  are  iiiadequate  to 
protect  tiie  puUlc  interest.  Indeed,  a 
work  storage  could  comr^etely  elimi- 
nate effective  treatment  atid  result  in 
costly  Injuries  or  even  loss  of  lives;  and 
the  implications  for  emertency  situa- 
tions are  extremely  grave.    T 

I  do  Intend  to  cast  my  vote  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  provWe  a  60-day 
"cooling  off"  period  shoul^l  mediation 
efforts  fall.  I  do  so  in  the  hoi>e  that  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  this  additional  delay 


will  provide  at  least  a  limited  safeguard 
against  the  interruption  of  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  consid- 
erable attention  is  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  enacting  national  health  in- 
surance on  the  grounds  that  adequate 
medical  care  is  not  being  provided  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  all  Americans,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  enactment  (rf  H.R. 
13678  would  be  detrimental  to  our  pres- 
ent health-care  system  as  It  threatens 
the  continuity  of  vital  services.  Indeed 
the  supreme  irony  is  that  Congress  last 
year  enacted  an  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Act.  Are  we  now  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  spectacle  of  a  federally 
funded  ambulance  rushing  a  patient  to 
the  emergency  room  of  a  hospital  only  to 
find  a  picket  line  in  front  of  an  imtended 
or  grossly  understaffed  hospital? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bt  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  2(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  la  amended  by  strlXlng  out  "or  any  cor- 
poration or  association  operating  a  hospital, 
IT  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual,". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(14)  The  term  'health  care  institution' 
shall  Include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
he«Jth  clinic,  nursing  home,  extended  care 
facility,  or  other  institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  slc3c.  Infirm,  or  aged  persons.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of 
such  Act  U  amended  by  strllclng  out  the 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  notice"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  words  "abaU  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing :  "or  who  engages  In  any  strllce  within 
the  {^}proprlate  period  specified  In  subsection 
(g)  of  this  subsection,". 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sMitence;  "Wherever  the  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining Involves  wnployees  of  a  health  care 
institution,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
8(d)  shall  be  modified  as  foUows: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8fd)(l) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  p>erlod  of 
section  8(d)  (3)  shaU  be  sixty  days:  and  the 
ccntrsct  period  of  section  8(d)  (4)  shall  be 
ninety  days. 

"  t B)  Where  the  bargaining  la  for  an  Initial 
agreement  following  certification  or  recogni- 
tion, at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  dispute  shaU  t>e  given  by  the  la- 
bor organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth  In 
section  8(d)  (S). 

"(C)  After  notice  is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  \mder 
either  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence, 
the  Service  shaU  promptly  communicate  with 
the  parties  and  use  Its  best  efforts,  by  medi- 
ation and  concUlatlon,  to  bring  them  to 
agreement.  The  parties  shall  participate  fully 
and  promptly  In  such  meetings  as  may  be 
undNtalun  by  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  In  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

(e)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaging 
In  any  picketing,  striking,  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care  institu- 
tion shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to 
such  action,  notify  the  Institution  In  writing 
and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 


Service  of  that  Intention,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  bargaining  for  an  initial  agreement 
following  certification  or  recognition  the  no- 
tice required  by  this  sentence  shaU  not  be 
given  TintU  the  expiration  of  the  period  spe- 
cified in  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  shall 
state  the  date  and  time  that  such  action  will 
conunence.  The  notice,  once  given,  may  be 
extended  by  the  written  agreement  of  both 
parties.". 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTEX  AJAZNDMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  cwnmlttee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  At  page  3,  line  22, 
add  the  foUowing: 

(f)  The  amendments  made  herein  to  the 
Act  shall  take  etfect  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXITDMKMT  OITXBXO  BT  MS.  QITIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qms:  Page  3, 
after  line  21,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(f)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  the  first  sentence, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Board  may  by  agreement  with 
any  agency  of  any  State  or  Territory  cede 
to  such  agency  jurisdiction  over  the  repre- 
sentational and  collective  barganlng  relation- 
ship Involving  any  nonprofit  hoepital  where 
the  State  or  Territory — 

"(A)  has  in  effect  a  statute,  enacted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  I^abor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947,  governing  such 
relationships;  or 

"(B)  has  enacted  a  statute  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  representational  and  col- 
lective bargaining  provisions  of  this  Act  gov- 
erning such  relationship. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'nonprofit  hospital'  means  a  hospital  or  any 
corporation  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pital uo  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  any  private  member,  shareholder, 
or  individual." 

And  strike  out  "(f)"  in  line  22  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(g) ". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  fin- 
ished general  debate  the  point  was  raised 
that  there  is  not  any  problem  in  Min- 
nesota because  when  the  contracts  come 
due,  they  can  negotiate  an  arbitration 
within  the  contracts.  It  is  interesting 
that  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
Minnesota  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
on  December  14,  1973,  read  as  follows: 

Whereas:  The  State  of  Ifinneaota  has  the 
best  law  governing  lAbor  Balatlona  In  Char- 
itable Hospitals  in  aU  of  the  United  SUtM, 
and  there  preaently  is  a  move  In  Coogreaa 
to  Indudfl  ObarttabU  Hoq>ltaU  wtthln  the 
National  Labor  Ralatlotn  Aot  (HJL  1380  and 
S.  794)  tbataby  jm-amptliig  tb«  MlniMwota 
Charitable  Hoapttal  Act;  and 

Wbeieee:  We  do  believe  that  aU  workart 
in  diarttable  Hospitals  should  be  covered 
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by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  where 
no  superior  state  law  exists;  now  therefcve 
belt 

Resolved:  That  the  Sixteenth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  the  Minnesota  AFU- 
CIO  go  on  record  and  our  Congressional 
Delegation  be  Informed  that  we  are  opposed 
to  any  legislative  action  that  would  pre- 
empt the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hoepital  Act. 

That  Is  an  Indication  from  organized 
labor  In  Minnesota  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  adequate  to  have  to  negotiate 
every  contract  in  order  to  get  the  arbi- 
tration which  they  seek  or  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hos- 
pital Act;  that  they  have  an  excellent 
law  they  have  been  operating  under  now 
for  27  years.  It  has  enabled  them  to 
secure  higher  income  through  that.  The 
arbitration  has  been  one  that  they  have 
found  satisfactory.  Therefore,  they  would 
like  to  stay  under  it. 

The  Minneapolis  Central  Labor  Union 
Council  sent  me  a  letter  dated  February 
25  of  this  year,  which  reads: 

Minneapolis  Central 
IiABOR  Union  Cottncil, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  25, 1974. 
Congressman  Albert  H.  Qttie, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Qttte:  The  Minneapolis 
Central  Labor  Union  Council  would  like  to 
reaffirm  ovu:  position  in  opposition  to  any 
legislation  which  would  pre-empt  the  Min- 
nesota Charitable  Hospital  Act. 

It  is  vital  to  the  hoepital  workers  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  that  no  legislative  action 
be  Uken  to  pre-empt  the  Minnesota  Chari- 
table Hospital  Act. 

Your  support  of  our  position  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Respectfully, 

Virgil  D.  Moline, 

President. 

The  Hotel,  Hospital.  Restaurant,  and 
Tavern  Employees  Union,  Local  21, 
signed  by  Buck  Jackson,  business  man- 
ager, also  sends  a  letter  saying: 

Hotel,  Hospital,  Restattrant  and 
Tavern  Employees  Union, 

Rochester,  Minn..  May  17. 1974. 
Representative  Albert  H.  Quie, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Quns:  In  the  near 
future  a  bill  providing  coverage  for  hospi- 
tals under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  will  be  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  your  consideration.  When  this 
comes  about,  we  urge  you  to  make  all  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
aware  of  the  Minnesota  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  outlaws  strikes  and  provides  manda- 
tory arbitration. 

Thoae  of  us  working  in  this  field  have 
found  this  state  law  to  be  satisfactory  and 
wish  to  be  able  to  continue  to  be  covered  by 
this  law. 

Yours  truly. 

Buck  Jackson, 
Business  Manager. 

Incidentally,  they  represent  1.200  em- 
ployees in  just  three  hospitals. 

The  Hospital  and  Nursing  Home  Em- 
ployees Union  has  also  written  a  similar 
letter  signed  by  Nell  Greske,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer. So  that  we  have  the  labor 
organizations  that  not  only  represent  the 
nurses,  but  the  other  hospital  employees, 
urging  that  the  Minnesota  law  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Hospital  and  Nursing  Homx 

Emflotees  Union, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Albert  Quie, 
U£.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Quix:  Since  our  last 
letter  to  you  concerning  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  Include  cover- 
age of  non-profit  hospital  employees,  our 
position  has  not  changed;  and  we  trust  that 
your  office  will  continue  your  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  Minnesota  Charitable  Hospital  Act 
from  being  pre-empted,  as  you  know  the 
Minnesota  ChMltable  Hospital  Acts  most 
Important  features  are  the  utilisation  of 
mediation  and  the  submission  of  unresolved 
disputes  to  final  and  binding  arbitration. 

In  line  with  the  aforementioned,  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  news  article,  in  part, 
from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  that  would 
indicate  to  us  that  both  business  and  labor 
recognize  the  merits  of  final  and  binding 
arbitration  to  resolve  unsettled  disputes.  We 
would  therefore  wonder  why  one  could  be 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  Minne- 
sota Charitable  Hospital  Act. 

For   lack    of    better    legislation    In    other 
states,  we  would  hope  for  coverage  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Neil  W.  Geske, 
Secret  ary-rre<wurer. 

They  have  operated  and  operated  well 
under  Minnesota's  law.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  does  violence  to  the  effort  of  provid- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
coverage  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  which  are  not  covered  by  a  su- 
perior State  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  times  we 
have  permitted  a  State  to  have  different 
standards  if  It  wanted  to.  In  the  Clean 
Air  Act  we  permitted  California  to  have 
stronger  standards  If  it  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  Is  strong 
opposition  to  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
would  not  want  to  vote  for  legislation 
that  would  mandate  it  on  anyone,  but  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  they  have  op- 
erated under  that  law  for  a  long  time. 
Both  management  and  labor  In  Minne- 
sota say  that  is  what  they  want.  They 
prefer  it  that  way, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  in  this  situation  we  have  patients 
and  hospitals  who  are  dependent  on  these 
employees  for  their  own  health  care. 
Sick  people  are  not  just  dependent  on 
the  doctors.  They  are  dependent  on  the 
employees  of  the  hospital. 

In  many  coimties  of  Minnesota  there 
Is  only  one  hospital  in  the  couty.  They 
cannot  send  them  long  distances  in  or- 
der to  have  care  while  there  is  a  labor 
dispute.  If  they  must  operate  imder  the 
NLRA.  The  Minnesota  Charitable  Hos- 
pitals Act  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  has  worked  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  not  only 
concerned  about  management  and  labor 
who  are  aggrieved,  but  the  patient  and 
the  public  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  really  regret  having  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amendment 
and  those  of  the  other  gentlemen  were 


rather  thorougtily  debated  during  gen- 
eral debate  so  I  will  not  take  much  time. 

In  effect,  this  amendment  would  be  a 
bUl  of  attainder  for  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota, which  has  a  splendid  law.  except, 
of  course,  that  it  ends  in  compiilsory  ar- 
bitration, which  is  anathema,  at  least  to 
this  Member. 

So  I  rise  respectfully,  but  very  firmly, 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
bill  before  us  is  to  remove  the  artificial 
distinction  that  exists  between  employees 
of  proprietary  and  nonprofit  hospitals. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  create  another  and  still  artificial  dis- 
tinction in  that  the  nonprofit  hospital 
employees  of  13  States  could  again  have 
their  collective  bargaining  relationship 
governed  by  different  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  potentially  we  have  in 
those  13  States  employees  with  different 
rights  from  those  of  other  employees 
dohig  the  same  work  across  State  lines. 

No  one  can  deny  that  medicine  is 
clearly,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
1966  in  interstate  commerce,  with  Blue 
Cross,  medicare,  medicaid.  Blue  Shield 
and  so  on,  people  going  from  one  side  of 
the  river  or  from  one  State  to  another 
to  get  the  medical  care  that  they  think 
is  best  suited  to  them  in  another  area. 

I  just  do  not  see  why  employees  of 
nonprofit  hospitals  should  be  subject  to 
possible  exemption  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  notwithstanding 
the  admitted  impact  that  it  would  have 
on  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  is 
imique  among  the  50  States,  absolutely 
unique,  despite  the  end.  which  is  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  which  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  from  his  State  indi- 
cate is  satisfactory  to  the  labor  move- 
ment there,  and  to  the  employees. 

So  I  think  It  Is  in  the  common  good 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  other  49  States 
that  we  dictate  that  this  amendment  not 
be  accepted. 

This  goes  back  to  1947.  Following  that 
date  in  1947.  there  has  been  a  prolifera- 
tion of  what  are  called  employee- 
employer  relations  and  State  laws  which, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  that  in  the 
State  of  Miimesota,  are  totally  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
way  my  amendment  is  drafted,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  would  have 
to  decide  whether  they  are  ceded  or  not. 
It  is  not  mandatory.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  la  why  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  this  way. 

Ten  of  the  States  would  have  to  prove 
that  their  State  laws  are  substantially 
equivalent  before  they  can  do  it.  Minne- 
sota is  absolutely  covered,  as  far  as  non- 
profit hospitals  are  concerned,  after  1947. 
In  two  other  States,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  there  would  have  to  be  a  de- 
termination made  by  the  board  as  to 
whether  they  were  covered  or  not. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
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Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  not 
agree,  however,  that  In  the  number  of 
instances  where  the  NLRB  n  authorized 
to  cede,  in  not  one  single  ii^tance  have 
they  ceded. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentlema^i  Is  correct. 
They  have  not  ceded  in  one  single  in- 
stance, and  that  is  why  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  section  10(a)  of  tUe  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
that  Is  why  we  cannot  defend  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  m^  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  froira  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUEB.  That  is  why  wa  can  depend 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ne^  Jersey.  It 
lowers  the  standard,  I  might  jrespectfuUy 
say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  the  gentleman's  ameadment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim«  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  ($lr.  Thojcp- 
soN)  has  expired.  ! 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Qun  ai^d  by  iinanl- 
mous  consent.  Mr.  Thomp^n  of  New 
Jersey  was  sJlowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  *rtll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  TH01in»S0N  of  Nef  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fromj  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  situa- 
tion in  Minnesota,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  well  worked  out  rela- 
tions with  this  mediation  service,  and  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  strike,  a  mediator 
can  arrive  quickly  on  the  8ce|»e.  They  are 
right  there,  and  they  have  |  people  who 
have  had  experience  in  medlaitlon  in  non- 
profit hospitals  in  Minnesota. 

The  NLRB  has  not  had  that  experience 
so  far,  because  they  are  not  covered. 

Will  the  gentleman  grant  that  that  Is 
a  factor  to  be  considered  in  support  of 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chalrmin,  I  must  disagree.  IPirst,  I  will 
concede  that  they  have  not,  of  course, 
had  the  experience  with  the  health  care 
nonprofit  hospitals,  but  wltl|i  the  profit 
hospitals,  since  1969,  they  h$.ve  had  the 
experience  and  they  do  hav«  the  exper- 
tise, and  there  will  not  be  the  situation 
which  the  gentleman  fears. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaii»nan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendmen^. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  true  I  also  in  my 
district  that  employers  and  Onployees  of 
the  nonprofit  private  hospitals  have  come 
to  me  and  indicated  they  are  far  happier 
imder  the  Minnesota  law  than  they  would 
be  under  the  Federal  law.  Tfiis  includes 
everybodj'.  This  Includes  th&  nurses,  the 
pharmacists,  the  janitors,  ijhe  hospital 
administrators,  the  nursingj  home  em- 
ployees, and  all  of  those  pea|>le. 

All  of  those  people  who  work  in  those 
hospitals  have  been  accustomed  to  work- 
ing under  what  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory law,  and  they  have  bfen  working    B^u-re'ion.'Tex.  So«hIlch 


of  my  State  small  consolation  to  know 
that  they  are  to  be  sacrificed  for  some 
greater  good  somewhere  else.  It  is  par- 
ticularly small  consolation,  because  it  is 
not  necessary. 

If  the  Qule  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  is  no  need  to  ask  anyone  to  make 
sacrifices  elsewhere,  because  the  excep- 
tions would  be  reqiiired  to  be  substanti- 
ally similar  to  the  Federal  law.  We,  in 
Minnesota,  would  be  able  to  continue 
working  imder  our  admittedly  superior 
law,  and  people  in  other  less-favored 
States  could  enjoy  the  conditions  of  this 
law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  (Thalr  will  count. 
59  Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quonmi  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QT70BUIC  CAIX  VACATXD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  108  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXm,  clause  2,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  shall  be  considered  as 
vacated. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiz) . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOKOEO   VOTK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  CThalrman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152,  noes  161, 
not  voting  120,  as  foUows: 
[RoU  No.  258] 
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Abdnor 

AndersoD,  HI. 

Archer 

Ares  da 

Bafalia 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergiand 

BlatnUc 

Bo  wen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brecklnrldg* 

BrlQkley 

Brcxsmfleld 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

BroyhUl,  V». 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 


Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 


Henderson 

HllllB 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 


Daniel,  Robert  Huber 
W.,  Jr.  Hudnut 


Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenbaclc 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Pish 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Prey 
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Puqua 

Glnn 

Ooodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Kaley 

Hamilton 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 


Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Karth 

Kazen 

King 

Lagomarslno 

I>aadgrebe 

Latta 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McEwen 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

MUler 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichola 


O'Brien 

Pickle 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Qule 

Rallsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Robinson.  Va. 

Hoblson,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Sebellus 

Shoup 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

CallX. 
Annunzlo 
Aahbrook 
Ashley 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
BeU 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel  son 
Delaney 
DeUums 
Dent 
DlngeU 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 


Shrlver 

Shuster 

sues 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Tsdcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 


Treen 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Young,  Ka. 

Young,  lU. 


Thomson.  Wis.  Young,  Tex. 

Thone  Zlon 
ToweU.  Nev. 
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Hammer-  Passman 

schmldt  Patman 

Hanley  Patten 

Harrington  Pepper 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Perkins 

Heckler,  Mass.  Peyser 

Heinz  Pike 

Hicks  Poage 

Holifleld  Price,  m. 

Holtzman  Prltchard 

Horton  Rangel 

Hungate  Bees 

Johnson,  Calif.  Reuse 

Jones,  Tenn.  Rlegle 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kemp 


Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marazlti 

Maisunaga 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mills 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 


Edwards.  Calif.  Moakley 
EUberg  Molloban 


Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flowers 

Pord 

Fill  ton 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 


Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murtha       J 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 


Roberts 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slack 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Vanik 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

CalU. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Zablockl 


Adams 

Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chamberlain 
CbappeU 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cronln 
Daniels, 
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Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pindley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Forsythe 

P'raser 


Johnson,  Oojo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Litton 

McCioskey 

McCormack 

McSpadden 


Prellnghuysen   Madlgan 


Gettys 

Gibbons 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Oude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 


Domlnlck  V.    Hawkins 


Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Devlne 
DicJtlnson 


Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Hutchinson 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Ueeds 

MUford 
Mlnlsh 

Minshall.  Ohio 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelsen 
Parria 
Pettis 
Podell 
Price,  Tex. 
QulUen 
Regula 
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Beld 

Slsk 

Veysey 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Waggonner 

Blnaldo 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Bodtno 

SMrk 

Ware 

Rogers 

Steele 

Whalen 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Steelman 

Wiggins 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Stubbleneld 

Wilson, 

Rosenthal 

Stuckey 

Charles,  Tex 

Eoy 

Symms 

Wyman 

Ruppe 

Teague 

Young,  Ga. 

Ryan 

Traxler 

Young.  S.C. 

6t  Germain 

Udall 

Zwach 

Scherle 

Vander  Jagt 

Schneebell 

Vander  Veen 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMXNT  OPTERED  BT  KB.  KSLKKBOBN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ERUCirBoaN: 
Page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

(f )  Title  n  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"CX)NCILIATION     OF     LABOB     DISPTTTES     IN     THE 
HXALTH  CARS  INDUSTBT;  INTEBBXTPTIONS 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  If  a  labor  dispute  between 
a  health  care  Institution  and  Its  employees 
is  not  settled  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
cUlatlon  Service  threatens  substantially  to 
Interrupt  the  delivery  of  health  care,  the 
Director  shall  create  a  board  to  investigate 
and  report  respecting  such  labor  dispute. 
Such  board  shaU  be  composed  of  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  to  the  Director  may  seem 
desirable:  Provided,  however.  That  no  mem- 
ber appointed  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise Interested  In  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  health  care  Institution.  The 
compensation  of  the  members  of  any  such 
board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director.  Such 
board  shall  be  created  separately  tn  each  In- 
stance and  It  shall  Investigate  promptly  the 
facta  as  to  the  labor  disputes  and  make  a  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Director  within  30  days 
of  Its  creation. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ex- 
penses of  such  board,  including  the  compen- 
sation and  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
and  expenses  actually  Incurred  for  subsist- 
ence, of  the  members  of  the  board.  All  ex- 
pendlttires  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  on  presentation  of  Itemized  Touchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  After  the  creation  of  such  board  and 
for  thirty  days  after  such  board  has  made 
its  report  to  the  Director,  no  change  In  the 
status  quo,  in  effect  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  In  the  case  of  negotiations 
for  a  contract  renewal,  or  In  effect  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Impasse  In  the  case  of  an 
Initial  bargaining  negotiation,  except  either 
by  agreement  or  within  the  final  ten  days 
notification  as  provided  In  section  8(g>  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  shall  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy." 

And  strike  out  "(f)"  In  line  22  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "  (g) ". 

Mr.  ERLENBORN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linols? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  to  explain  his 
amendment  a  little  further? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  vrtll  yield 
to  me,  I  made  this  reqeust  merely  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time.  A  copy  of  the 
amendment  was  furnished  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  other  side  and  on  this  side. 
The  amendment  was  offered  in  commit- 
tee, and  a  description  of  the  amendment 
has  been  circulated. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  take  much  time  because  I  know 
the  time  is  late  and  most  Members  would 
like  to  get  away  from  here  as  early  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sent  to  every 
Member  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  which  is  now 
pending  and  another  amendment  which 
I  will  offer  as  soon  as  this  one  is  dis- 
posed of. 

This  amendment  provides  for  a  60-day 
cooling  off  period,  which  is  similar  to  the 
provision  now  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  saw  fit  as  a  Con- 
gress to  provide  this  60-day  period  be- 
cause transportation  is  so  important  that 
we  wanted  to  avoid  interruption  of  our 
transportation  system,  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

The  utilization  of  the  60-day  cooling- 
off  period  in  the  transportation  industry 
has  been  quite  successful.  Over  a  period 
of  years  a  number  of  Presidents  have  in- 
voked the  60-day  clause  and  convened 
a  special  emergency  board.  The  record 
In  these  cases  is  that  in  79  percent  of  the 
cases  where  the  60-day  period  has  been 
involved  a  strike  has  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  services,  a  Ufe  and 
death  matter  literally,  is  altogether  as 
important  as  our  transportation  system. 

It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  liter- 
ature sent  to  us  by  some  of  the  labor 
unions  that  there  already  is  a  90-day 
cooling-off  period  in  the  bill.  This  is  in- 
accurate. There  is  a  provision  for  a  90- 
day  notice  to  the  other  party  before  the 
expiration  of  the  contract.  That  is  notice 
to  the  other  party. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a  60-day 
notice  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  which  means  that  60 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract they  can  begin  to  crank  up  the 
procedure  so  that  then  there  would  be 
something  less  than  60  days  for  concili- 
ation and  mediation. 

But  what  this  provides,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  the  convening  of  a  special 
fact-finding  board  and  the  imposition  of 
the  60-day  cooling-off  period  would  be 
helpful  in  avoiding  a  strike,  it  can  be 
done.  It  would  not  be  automatic. 

Therefore,  the  Director  could  invoke 
the  60-day  period.  There  could  be  the 
fact-finding  board.  They  would  have  the 
recommendation  at  the  end  of  30  days, 
and  within  the  next  30  days  the  status 
quo  would  be  maintained.  The  parties 
would  be  able,  in  the  light  of  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  fact-finding  board,  to 
continue  their  negotiations.  Hopefully, 
as  our  experience  has  been  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  in  80  percent  of  the 
cases  a  strike  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  everyone  of  our  communities  and 
particularly  important  in  the  rural  areas 
where  there  may  be  only  one  hospital 
in  the  whole  county,  or  in  some  counties 
there  is  no  hospital.  Several  counties 
must  rely  on  one.  If  that  hospital  is 
struck,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
have  an  alternative  health  care  facility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  ter- 
ribly important  to  understand  that  these 
strikes  are  different  from  an  Industrial 
strike.  You  do  not  stockpile  people  and 
hold  them  and  take  care  of  them  later  on 
when  the  strike  is  resolved.  These  people 
need  immediate  attention.  We  do  not 
anticipate  a  strike  in  a  hospital  by  hur- 
rying up  and  taking  care  of  all  of  the 
Illnesses  and  then  shutting  down  the  hos- 
pital during  the  period  of  the  strike. 

Therefore,  in  these  cases,  even  more 
importantly  than  in  the  cases  of  the 
transportation  industry,  I  think  the  60- 
day  cooling-off  period  is  terribly  impor- 
tant. We  have  an  experience  that  shows 
it  can  be  helpful  in  avoiding  strikes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  I  have 
support  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  ChainnEUi,  will  th» 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  excellent 
statement  in  support  of  his  amendment, 
which  I  certainly  support.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  he  makes  a  pretty  good 
argument  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr,  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
While  the  labor  rights  of  hospital  em- 
ployees need  some  recognition,  the  prop- 
er health  care  of  patients  Is  the  para- 
mount Interest  of  hospitals.  In  extend- 
ing coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  nonprofit  hospitals — ^pro- 
prietary hospitals  as  already  included— 
therefore,  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
protect  continuity  of  patient  care  In  col- 
lective bargaining  impasse  situations. 

In  Utah,  for  example,  a  strike  at  a 
single  hospital  could  paralyze  health  care 
In  many  areas  of  Utah.  Of  Utah's  29 
counties,  10  have  no  hospitals  and  13 
have  only  1  hospital.  Of  course,  a 
general  strike  could  seriously  curtail  care 
in  even  a  metropolitan  area,  as  evidenced 
by  the  strike  in  New  York  City  last  year. 
For  this  reason  I  support  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13678  to  provide  for  a  60- 
day  emergency  cooling-off  period  where 
a  labor  dispute  threatens  substantially 
to  Interrupt  the  delivery  of  health  care 
to  a  community  or  area.  The  cooling- 
off  procedure  would  not  be  automatic; 
It  would  be  Imposed  only  when  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  determines  the  dispute 
will  substantially  interrupt  health  serv- 
ices to  community.  The  procedure  win 
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not  Interfere  with  tradltiotial  collective 
bargaining  process.  In  us^  a  similar 
system  used  under  ttae  Rtilwsor  Labor 
Act.  the  National  MedJatloKi  Board  has 
achieved  a  97-percent  success  rate  in  set- 
tling disputes  without  resort  to  strike  In 
the  40-year  history  of  the  act. 

I  realize  that  safeguards  have  been 
placed  In  the  blU.  but  I  think  that  this 
additional  protection  is  neoessary. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thln^  that  this 
amendment,  whether  we  a^ree  with  the 
bill  and  the  concept  of  this  bill  or  not 
and  whether  we  are  voting  for  It  or 
agaunst  it.  really  does  not  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  because  wh»t  we  would 
really  basically  be  guarantfeeing  In  ex- 
tending this  60  days  beyond  the  60  days 
that  are  provided  in  the  bUI  is  to  set  up 
a  method  where  there  is  going  to  be  5 
months   of  so-called  nego^ation. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can- 
not resolve  or  If  the  Mediation  Service 
cannot  reach  a  resolution  after  60  days, 
providing  an  additional  60  (Jays  is  going 
to  do  very  little.  It  would  jseem  to  me 
that  one  of  the  things  thati  is  going  to 
be  guaranteed  out  of  this  effort  is  labor 
agreements  which  are  going  to  have  to 
be  negotiated  during  a  far  linger  period 
than  in  any  present  agreenients. 
«  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chftlrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  thfe  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  1 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  said  that  in]  his  opinion 
the  additional  60  days  will  not  be  very 
helpful.  j 

Is  the  gentleman  aware,  as  I  stated  a 
few  moments  ago,  that  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  the  imposition  o|f  the  addi- 
tional 60 -day  period  has  r^ulted  In  a 
79  percent  success  record,  1  since  they 
have  avoided  by  the  imposition  of  the 
extra  60  days  the  calltog  of  ^  strike? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  am 
aware  of  the  so-called  statistic,  but  I 
think  the  thing  we  may  ha»e  lost  sight 
of  there  Is  that  these  could  have  been 
resolved  and  they  could  havte  reached  a 
settlement  without  that  additional  60- 
day  period,  and  that  because  of  that 
cooling-off  period,  we  havej  merely  an 
excuse  for  both  management  and  labor 
to  simply  delay  reaching  a  final 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  t<i  me  that  If 
we  are  interested  in  the  good  of  the  hos- 
pitals that  we  are  concerned  about  here, 
we  will  vote  down  this  amendment  and 
force  the  conclusion  to  be  Dtached  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  act. 

Incidentally,  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor 
does  support  this  bill  as  11  is  written 
without  this  smiendment.  S5  I  ask  the 
Members  to  support  the  blU  and  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further" 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  thi  s  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chi  ilnnan,  Just 
to  correct  the  record.  I  talked  to  the 
Labor  Department  today  and  asked  them 
their  position  on  this  amendipent  and  on 
the  other  amendments  that  are  to  be 
ofTered. 


I  was  assured  that  no  position  has  been 
taken  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  amend- 
ments. They  stated  that  they  do  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so 
there  is  no  question  of  lack  of  candor 
here.  I  have  a  letter  dated  May  24  from 
the  OflQce  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Peter  Brennan,  and  what  the  letter  says 
is  that  he  wants  "to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  our  support  for  the  con- 
cepts embodied  in  this  legislation." 

Therefore.  I  would  assimie  that  state- 
ment to  mean  that  they  are  not  suppgrt- 
ing  specific  amendments. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  them  that  question  specifically  to- 
day, and  they  said  they  do  not  oppose  or 
support  the  amendments.  So  I  think  that 
when  the  gentleman  said  they  supported 
the  bill  without  amendments,  might  have 
been  inadvertently  inaccurate,  because 
they  do  not  oppose  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  read- 
ing I  would  get  from  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  that  he 
supports  the  legislation  which  has  been 
proposed. 

However,  regardless  of  that  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  whether  the  Members  are 
for  this  legislation  or  against  it,  this  ad- 
dition of  60  days  has  got  to  be  considered 
as  a  negative  factor,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
only  one  point  In  addition  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  already 
said.  This  amendment  turns  it  into  a  5- 
month  period,  and  it  Is  suggested  it  would 
make  procedures  similar  to  those  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

I  would  think  that  should  be  the  last 
kind  of  procedure  the  House  should  be 
encouraged  to  follow.  In  the  10  years  I 
have  been  here  I  have  had  to  vote  5  dif- 
ferent times  on  very  tough  issues  In  stop- 
ping strikes,  as  a  resiUt  of  that  act,  and 
I  would  not  like  to  see  us  repeat  that 
procedure  in  this  industry. 

Moreover,  I  like  the  other  proceeding 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
During  the  90-day  period  provided  in  this 
biU  the  parties  can  be  brought  in,  and 
they  are  forced  to  enter  into  mediation 
and  conciliation  during  the  entire  90-day 
period.  If  either  one  of  them  refuses,  they 
are  in  trouble.  That  is  like  the  procedure 
for  other  employees  under  the  60-day 
provision  that  is  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  in  the  event  of  the 
passage  of  HM.  13678,  there  will  be  re- 
moved the  exemption  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals from  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  this  act  will  assist  in  pro- 
viding a  longer  period  for  hospitals  and 
their  employees  to  bargain  collectively. 

In  requiring  a  longer  period  of  no- 
tice, we  will  give  a  greater  opportunity 


to  settle  disputes  without  a  strike.  Tlie 
10-day  notice  of  a  strike  will  help  assure 
continuity  of  health  care. 

The  provision  of  the  amendment  which 
permits  an  additional  60  days  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute 
may  be  invoked  only  if  the  Director  of 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  determines,  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  failure  to  Invoke  the  additional  60- 
day  period  will  substantially  interfere 
with  health  care. 

Certainly,  if  we  have  exempted  hos- 
pitals from  the  NLRA  since  the  passage 
of  Taft-Hartley,  we  ought  to  move  slowly 
in  removing  the  exemption. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  60-day  cooling-off  period  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  it  is  absolutely 
vital  to  protect  the  public,  and  safeguard 
the  continuity  of  essential  patient  serv- 
ices, against  the  danger  of  interruption 
due  to  labor  disputes  in  the  health  care 
industry. 

The  use  of  such  a  cooilng-off  proce- 
dure would  not  be  automatic.  Rathe»,  it 
would  come  into  play  if.  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  the  labor  dis- 
pute threatens  substantially  to  inter- 
rupt the  delivery  of  health  care  to  a 
community  or'^llrea.  Existmg  provisions 
in  H.R.  13678  do  not  address  this  issue— 
and  there  is  no  such  cooling-off  proce- 
dure included  In  the  present  bill  which 
could  be  utilized  when  all  other  efforts 
under  the  NLRA  to  settle  a  dispute  have 
failed,  and  a  strike  is  imminent  which 
would  substantially  interrupt  health. 

I  believe  the  proposed  60-day  cooling- 
off  period  would  assist  in  protecting  the 
public  not  only  from  major  strikes  in 
America's  urbfui  metropolitan  centers — 
such  as  occurred  last  November  in  New 
York  City  when  30,000  hospital  workers 
struck  48  hospitals  and  nursing  homes — 
but  also  In  thousands  of  smaller  localities 
and  rural  areas  across  the  country  where 
the  closing  of  a  single  or  a  few  facilities 
hi  a  community  woiild  substantially 
interrupt  the  delivery  of  health  care  to 
the  citizens  of  the  community. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  members  of 
the  House  will  be  interested  in  the  State- 
by-state  listing  of  the  number  of  coun- 
ties with  no  hospital,  and  the  number 
with  only  a  single  hospital,  together  with 
the  population  in  those  counties.  This 
tabulation  shows  that  43  million  citizens 
coming  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
live  in  smaller  communities  or  rural 
areas  where  they  are  dependent  on  one 
hospital  located  within  their  home 
coimty  or  who  depend  on  the  health  care 
resources  of  another  county. 

I  believe  the  60-day  emergency  cool- 
ing-off period  amendment  would  assist 
in  protecting  both  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities from  interruption  in  their  vital 
health  care  services. 

While  not  eliminating  the  right  to 
strike,  the  60-day  cooling-off  procedure 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  accom- 
modating the  positions  of  both  labor 
and  management.  Such  a  cooling-off 
period  would  not  interfere  with  the  tradi- 
tional collective  bargaining  process.  In 
fact,  over  the  40-year  history  of  the  Rail- 
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way  Labor  Act — from  which  the 
proposed  cooling-off  provision  was 
adapted — the  National  Mediation  Board 
has  achieved  an  outstanding  97  percent 
success  rate  in  settimg  disputes  without 
resort  to  strikes. 


The  beneficiary  of  this  approach  in  the 
health  field  would  be  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  who  require  continuous  health 
care  services  when  illness,  disease,  dis- 
ability or  an  accident  occurs. 


I  strongly  urge  support  of  this  amend- 
ment today. 

And  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  State-by-State 
listing  of  counties  I  mentioned  earlier: 


STATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNTIES  WITH  NO  OR  1  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL 


Countits  with 
no  hospitals 


Counties  with  I  hospital 


Total 


SUt* 


Number   Population  Number     Population  Beds  Number     Population 


Alaska 12 

Alabama 4 

Arizona 0 

Arkansas 15 

Ctllfornia I 

Colorado 20 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware 0 

District  of  Columbia.  0 

Florida 9 

Georgia 42 

Hawaii 0 

Idaho 9 

Illinois 19 

Indiana 17 

Iowa 11 

Kansas 11 

Kentucky 42 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 0 

Maryland 5 

Massachusetts 0 

Michigan 8 

Minnesota 4 

Mississippi 16 

Missouri 48 

Montana II 


32,035  12  72,266  388  24 

92.307  U  852,046  2,486  38 

5  127,558  346  5 

171,598  43  885,752  3,206  S8   1 

484  10  111,003  666  11 

58,610  25  595,237  1,650  45 

1  114,816  304  1 

1  81,892  117  1 

0  0 

57,008  31  819.244  2,915  40 

991,386  62  2,773,246  4,000  104 

0  ... 

43,565  25  299.550  1,105  34 

191, 165  39  801,  157  3, 588  58 

234.776  54  1,925,877  6,790  71   2, 

157.100  57  939.472  4.436  68   1, 

63.798  59  584,281  3,246  70 

440,338  62  1,255.447  5.097  104   1, 

101,951  26  678,341  1,443  32 

3  69,224  201  3 

1,030,315  14  706.048  2,050  19   1, 

- 2  9,891  88  2 

54.641  36  991,638  3,783  44      1. 

69.545  40  746.863  3,626  44 

214.741  47  1,007.900  3.950  63      1. 

1,157,050  43  878.481  3.104  91      2. 

29,589  35  284,224  1,539  47 


104.301 
9U.353 
127,  558 
,057.350 
111,487 
653. 847 
114.816 
81,892 

"876,"252 
, 764. 632 

'343.'ii5 
992.  322 
,  160. 653 
,  096,  572 
647.  979 
695, 785 
780.292 
69.224 
736.  363 
9,891 
046,  279 
816,408 
222,641 
035, 531 
313,813 


Counties  with 
no  hospitals 


Counties  with  1  hospital 


Total 


SUte 


Nebraska 28  191,215 

Nevada 7  20,089 

New  Hampshire 0 

New  Jersey 0 

New  Mexico 7  123835" 

New  York 1  4,714 

North  Carolina 17  226,256 

North  Dakou 14  60.964 

Ohio 10  343,478 

Oklahoma 9  89  013 

Oregon 4  12.673 

Pennsylvania 7  104.397 

Rhode  Island 1  45  937 

South  Carolina......  5  137,967 

South  Dakota 28  292,697 

Tennessee 19  197.522 

Texas 39  181,806 

Utah 10  38,189 

Vermont 2  8,990 

Virginia 47  1,188,874 

Washington 3  13, 293 

West  Virginia 13  166,279 

Wisconsin 6  108,492 

Wyoming 1  3,755 

All  States....  588  8,750,437 


lumber 

Population 

Beds  Number 

Populatioa 

48 

451, 138 

2.554 

76 

642. 353 

8 

74,293 

410 

15 

94.382 

2 

84,731 

318 

2 

84.731 

4 

375.832 

792 

4 

375.832 

15 

342.602 

1.105 

22 

466.437 

14 

499,336 

2.258 

15 

604.050 

51 

1,907.946 

6.199 

68 

2.134,202 

26 

211,983 

1,231 

40 

272.947 

40 

1,696,231 

4.705 

50 

2,  039.  709 

41 

728.799 

2. 811 

50 

817,812 

14 

271.881 

867 

18 

284,554 

17 

747, 210 

2,574 

24 

851.607 

2 

236,941 

504 

3 

282.878 

28 

984,832 

3,187 

33 

1.122,799 

29 

306.793 

1,400 

57 

599,490 

49 

1,119,182 

4,549 

68 

1.316,704 

123 

1,868,707 

7.109 

162 

2,050,513 

13 

278.029 

668 

23 

316.218 

8 

227,771 

1,009 

10 

236,761 

36 

1,905,916 

4.976 

83 

3,  092.  790 

12 

329,662 

815 

15 

342,955 

25 

515.283 

1.713 

38 

681.562 

27 

1. 180, 199 

2,867 

33 

1,288,691 

17 

207,355 

1,119 

18 

211,110 

1,415    34.264.006      115,864      2,003    43,014,443 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand,  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  168,  noes  137, 
answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  127, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  269] 
AYES — 168 
Abdnor 
Alexander 
Anderson,  m. 
Archer 
Arends 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaujc 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Rol>ert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 


Dellenback 

Jarman 

Dennis 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Derwlnskl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Downing 

Jones,  Okia. 

Duncan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

du  Pont 

Kazen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

King 

Erlenborn 

Lagomarsino 

Eshleman 

Landgrebe 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Flynt 

LatU 

Fountain 

Lent 

Prenzel 

Long,  La. 

Prey 

Lott 

Proehllch 

Liijan 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Qlnn 

McCollUter 

Goodllng 

McBwen 

Green,  Oreg. 

McKay 

Gross 

Mahon 

Gubser 

Mallary 

Gunter 

Mann 

Guyer 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Haley 

Matsunaga 

Hamilton 

Mavne 

Hammer- 

Mazzoll 

echmldt 

Michel 

Hanrahan 

Miller 

Harsha 

Mink 

Hastings 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Heinz 

Mlzell 

Henderson 

Montgomery 

Hlllls 

Mosher 

Hogan 

Myers 

Holt 

Nichols 

Hosmer 

O'Brien 

Huber 

Owens 

Hud nut 

Pickle 

Hungate 

Poage 

Ichord 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Skubltz 

Van  Deerlln 

Stanton, 

Thompson.  N  J.  Wilson. 

Qule 

Snyder 

White 

James  V. 

Tleman 

Charles  H., 

RandaU 

Spence 

Whltehurst 

Steed 

Vanlk 

Calif. 

Rarlck 

Stanton, 

Whltten 

Stokes 

Vlgorlto 

Wolff 

Roberts 

J.  WUllam 

Wldnall 

Studds 

Waldle 

WydJer 

Robinson,  Va 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sullivan 

Walsh 

Yatron 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Winn 

Symington 

Williams 

Zablockl 

Rose 

Stephens 

Wright 

Roush 

Stratton 

Wyatt 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Rousselot 

Talcott 

Wylle 

Hunt 

Runnels 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Yates 

Ruth 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young,  Alaska 

NOT  VOTING— 127 

Satterfleld 

Thomson,  Wis.  Young,  Fla. 

Adams 

Prellnghuysen    OuUlen 

Sebelliis 

Thone 

Young,  ni. 

Andrews,  N.C 

Gettys 

Rallsback 

Shoup 

Thornton 

Young,  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Regula 

Shrlver 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Zlon 

N.  Dak. 

Goldwater 

Reld 

Shuster 

Treen 

Armstrong 

Grlfflths 

Rhodes 

Slkes 

tniman 

Asp  In 

Gude 

Rlnaldo    "- 

NOES— 137 

BafalU 

Hauler 

Bodlno 

Baker 

Hanna 

Rogers 

Abzug 

Esch 

MUIs 

BeU 

Hansen,  Idahc 

Roonev.  N.Y. 

Addablx) 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Blaggl 

Hansen,  Wash.   Rooney.  Pa. 

Anderson, 

FaaceU 

Moakley 

Blackburn 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Calif. 

Pish 

Molloban 

Boland 

Hays 

Roy 

Annunzlo 

Ford 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Brotzman 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Ashbrook 

Pulton 

Morgan 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

Ashley 

Gaydos 

Moss 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hlnshaw 

St  Germain 

Badlllo 

Glalmo 

Murphy,  HI. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Howard 

Scherle 

Barrett 

Oilman 

Murtha 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Bergland 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Camp 

Johnson,  Colo 

Slsk 

BevUl 

Oraaso 

Nedzl 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Blester 

Gray 

Nix 

Chamberlain 

Ketchtim 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Green.  Pa. 

Obey 

ChappeU 

Kuykendall 

Stark 

Blatnlk 

Grover 

O'Hara 

Clancy 

Kyros 

Steele 

Boggs 

Harrington 

O-NelU 

Conte 

Lehman 

Steelman 

Boiling 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Passman 

Conyers 

Litton 

Stubblefleld 

Brademas 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patten 

cotter 

McCloskey 

Stuckey 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Pepper 

Cronln 

McCormack 

Svmms 

Brooks 

Hollfleld 

Perkins 

Daniels, 

McSpadden 

Teague 

Burke,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Peyser 

Domlnlck  V. 

Madlgan 

Traxler 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Horton 

Pike 

Davis,  Oa. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

tJdall 

Burton 

Johnson,  Calif 

Price,  ni. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Vander  Jagt 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jordan 

Prltchard 

de  la  Garza 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Vander  Veen 

Chisbolm 

Karth 

Rangel 

Denholm 

Meeds 

Veysey 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Rees 

Devlne 

MUford 

Waggonner 

aay 

Kemp 

Reuss 

Dickinson 

Mlnlsh 

Wampler 

Collins,  ni. 

Kluczynskl 

Rlegle 

Dlggs 

MlnshaU.  Ohio 

Ware 

Corman 

Koch 

Roe 

Donohue 

Moorhead, 

Whalen 

Coughlln 

Leggett 

Ronc&lto,  Wyo. 

Dorn 

Calif. 

Wiggins 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

WUson. 

Danlelson 

Luken 

Rostenkowskl 

Plndley 

Nelsen 

Charles,  Tex. 

Delaney 

McDade 

Roybal 

Plaher 

Parrls 

Wyman 

Dellums 

McPall 

Sandman 

Flood 

Patman 

Young,  Ga. 

Dent 

McKlnney 

Sarasln 

Foley 

Pettis 

Yoxing,  S.O. 

DlngeU 

Macdonald 

Sar  banes 

Porsythe 

Podell 

Zwach 

Drlnan 

Madden 

Schroeder 

Praser 

Price,  Tex. 

Dulskl 
Eckhardt 

Marazltl 
Melcher 

aell>erllng 
Shipley 

So  the  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Metcalfe 

Slack 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimcec 

BUberg 

MezTlnsky 

Staggers 

as  above  recc 

)rded. 
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AiaNOMXNT    OrFKKKO    BY     lit.    CaLSNBORN 

Mr.  ERLENEORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowfe 

Amendment  offered  by  5tr.  Ehlenborn: 
Page  3,  alter  line  21,  Insert  tt  e  following 

( f )  Such  Act  Is  axnended  b  j  adding  Imme- 
dlately  after  section  18  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"DIDtVIDCALS      WrrH      RIXIGIOTis      C0NVICTI01*8 


a  health   care 

of  and  adheres 

fide  religion, 

torlcally   held 

Joining    or   fi- 

org^uizatlons  shall 

uclally  support 

condition   of 


bona 

hist 


"Sec.    19.    An   employee   of 
Institution  who  Is  a  member 
to  tenete  or  teachings  of  a 
body,   or   sect    which    ha« 
conscientious    objections    to 
nanclally  supporting  labor 
not  be  required  to  Join  or  ftm , 
any   labor    organization   as 
employment." 

And  strike  out  "(g)"  In 
In  lieu  thereof  "(b)"- 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  l^Ir.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yie 
tleman   from   California 
Clausen) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Ijir.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amencfnent  now  be 
ing  offered  by  my  friend 
(Mr.  Erlenbork).  Furth^.  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  his  understanding, 
sensitivity,  and  wUlingncos  to  use  his 
position  of  influence  on  tie  Education 


and   Labor  Committee   to 


leadership  for  this  vital  ar^d  Important 


The   central 


amendment 

preservation    of    full    relikious    liberty 

for  the  country  and  in  particular,  those 

religious  organizations   in 

who    have    consistently 
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lie  1  22  and  Insert 


d  to  the  gen- 
ii Mr.   Don  H. 


provide  the 


issue   is   the 


our  country 
iemonstrated 


strict  adherence  to  those  m  itters  of  con 
science  that  are  inherent  ir  the  accepted 
principle  of  full  religious  111  erty  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  hais  been  a  con- 
sistent champion  of  this  c^use  through- 
out her  distinguished  servlde  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  would  hope  that  komeday  this 
Congress  would  establish  tnls  guaranteed 
protection  in  perpetuity  sc  we  can  re- 
move the  concern,  once  and  for  all  for 
those  dedicated  religious  Organizations 
that  provide  some  of  the  finest  medical, 
educational,  and  religious  programs  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yiell  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  tte  gentleman 
and  commend  Wm  for  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  M^  Chairman, 
this  Is  the  religious  freedona  amendment. 
It  has  been  described  in  litters  sent  to 
the  ofiQce  of  every  Member.  In  brief  what 
this  provides  is  if  a  person  MSiorklng  in  one 
of  these  health  care  facillti^  or  hospitals 
belongs  to  a  regular  religious  sect  which 
holds  as  part  of  their  regularly  held 
belief  that  it  is  against  thair  religion  to 
belong  to  or  pay  dues  to  aj  labor  union, 
this  person  would  be  exempi  from  the  re- 
quirement of  joining  the  labor  union 
even  though  there  be  a  unJbn  shop  con- 
tract. T 

We  have  made  it  clear  In  <he  legislative 
history  that  this  would  not  prevent  and  it 


would  allow  the  union  and  employer  to 
negotiate  pasmient  of  a  like  sum  to  a 
charity  in  lieu  of  the  imlon  dues,  but  it 
would  accommodate  the  religious  beliefs 
of  those  who  belong  to  a  regular  sect 
which  holds  these  religious  beliefs. 

It  is  rather  narrowly  drawn,  more  nar- 
rowly drawn  than  the  conscientious  ob- 
jector provision  of  the  military  draft  law 
and  it  would  affect  only  a  very  small 
number  of  people  because  there  are  only 
a  few  religions  that  do  hold  this  religious 
belief.  One  such  religion  is  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventista.  They  have  a  hospital  in 
my  district  and  they  would  be  affected 
and  they  have  asked  me  to  sponsor  this. 
I  believe  it  is  reasonable.  They  have  47 
health  care  institutions  across  the  coim- 
try.  Many  of  their  members  work  in 
their  institutions  and  they  would  be  ac- 
commodated in  their  beliefs  by  the  pas- 
sEige  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  supported  and  adopted. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  very  deeply 
that  this  is  an  ancient  and  yet  still 
valid  question.  Those  with  such  religious 
convictions  are  in  my  considered  judg- 
ment entitled  to  the  exercise  of  those 
convictions.  They  are  indeed  a  minority. 
Nowhere  under  the  law  or  under  the 
case  law  would  they  be  required  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  the  organization  of  a 
union  in  a  hospital  for  Instance  nm  and 
operated  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventlsts 
to  join  the  union  but  they  would  indeed 
be  required  to  pay  what  is  called  their 
fair  share  of  the  support  of  the  union 
without  violating  their  beliefs  by  be- 
coming a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  im- 
necessary.  Since  1951  the  Federal  courts 
have  held  membership  in  a  imion  can- 
not be  compelled  where  sincere  religious 
convictions  are  involved.  Union  Starch 
&  Refining  Co.  v.  NLRB.  186  F.  2d  1008 
(1951). 

If  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  join 
a  union,  the  question  then  becomes  one 
of  financial  support. 

Again,  the  Federal  courts  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  this  issue.  In  Rati- 
way  Employee  Department  v.  Hansel, 
351  U.S.  225  (1956).  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  requirement  of  financial 
support  of  a  union  by  those  who  receive 
its  benefits  does  rot  violate  either  the 
first  or  fifth  amendments. 

And  in  a  case  decided  several  weeks 
ago,  William  F.  Buckley  against  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Artists,  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit  declared  that  a  required 
tolerance  of  "free  riders"  would  result 
not  only  In  flagrant  inequity,  but  might 
eventually  seriously  imdermlne  the  im- 
ion's  ability  to  perform  its  bErgainirg 
function. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  you  cannot 
compel  a  person  to  join  a  union,  you  can 
make  him  pay  his  iaii  share  of  the  costs 
of  maintaining  a  collective  bargaining 
agency. 

The  only  thing  this  amendment  would 
da  would  be  to  relieve  employees  who 
receive  the  benefits  of  collective  bargain- 
ing from  financially  supporting  Its 
administrative  costs. 


And  that,  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  seem  iaii. 

This  amendment  also  would  discrim- 
inate against  the  milhons  of  employees 
who  do  not  work  for  health  care  institu- 
tions— what  about  their  religious  con- 
victions? Is  it  right  to  single  out  one 
class  of  American  workers  for  special 
treatment? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  clearly  is  neither 
fair  nor  right. 

Further,  this  amendment  would  be 
difficult  for  the  employer  to  administer 
and  would  burden  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  courts  with 
unneeded  litigation. 

What  does  the  employer  do  when  the 
union  says  deduct  the  dues  and  the  indi- 
vidual claims  sincere  rehglous  convic- 
tions? 

What  are  "historically  held  conscien- 
tious objections"? 

Since  the  draft  cases  do  not  require  a 
belief  in  any  particular  God,  would  the 
coiuts  apply  the  same  rationale  here? 

Who  has  the  burden  of  proof  in  these 
matters? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  courts  and  Con- 
stitution have  always  protected  the 
religious  beliefs  of  our  citizens.  But  like 
all  other  rights,  they  must  be  balanced 
with  other  interests,  in  this  case  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  Industrial  peace. 

The  first  amendment  rights  are  not 
absolute  when  a  religious  belief  is  trans- 
lated Into  an  act  or  refusal  to  act. 

Were  It  otherwise,  I  am  afraid,  we 
would  have  many  citizens  with  sincere 
religious  convictions  against  paying  their 
Federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  already  union  pol- 
icy and  practice  to  fully  recognize  the 
religious  convictions  of  Individuals.  The 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  officially 
declared,  nearly  10  years  ago: 

That  unions  sbotild  accommodate  them- 
selves to  genuine  Individual  scruples. 

AFL-CIO  affiliates  were  urged  to  "im- 
mediately adopt  procedures  for  respect- 
ing sincere  personal  religious  convictions 
as  to  imion  membership  or  activities." 

Throughout  the  Nation  unions  have 
negotiated  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
tracts with  employers — including  non- 
profit hospitals,  both  reUgiously  spon- 
sored and  nonsectarian.  The  question  of 
an  in  lieu  pa3Tnent  of  union  dues  to  a 
charity  is  a  condition  of  employment  that 
the  parties  can  negotiate.  At  the  same 
time,  it  Is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  collective  bargaining  agreements 
would  not  contain  substantive  provisions 
relating  to  moral  and  religious  precepts. 

Further.  Mr.  (Chairman,  this  Issue  was 
not  raised  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill.  We  have  no  facts,  no  background  in- 
formation, no  testimony. 

This  is  an  extremely  complex  and  far- 
reaching  proposal.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  consider  introducing  leg- 
islation to  effect  this  purpose  so  that  we 
might  properly  examine  the  Issue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  place  a  great 
strain  on  this  delicately  balanced  com- 
promise bill — a  bill,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
gentlemsm  from  Illinois,  agrees  is  much 
needed. 

For  these  reasons  I  must  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no." 
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Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  amendment.  It  is  very  similar  to 
one  which  I  wanted  to  offer  several  years 
ago  when  we  were  debating  14(b)  and  for 
some  Interesting  reason  it  was  ruled  non- 
germane  at  that  time  even  though 
amendments  to  14(b)  were  the  basis  for 
legislation  that  day. 

I  did  look  into  this  very  carefully. 
There  are  seven  religious  groups,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  In  this  coimtry 
which  according  to  their  religious  teach- 
ings do  not  allow  their  members  to  be- 
long to  a  union  or  to  any  other  organiza- 
tion to  which  they  must  pay  dues. 

In  seeking  the  exemption  from  imloii 
shop  agreements,  they  cannot  be  called 
"freeloaders."  When  I  talked  with  the 
representatives  of  these  seven  groups, 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  initiation  and  the  full  amount 
of  dues  to  a  welfare  group  or  a  charity 
that  was  mutually  acceptable  to  both  the 
union  and  to  the  people  who  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  could  not  join  the  imion. 
If  seems  very  wrong  to  me  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  impose  upon  any 
individual  at  the  end  of  30  days  either 
the  loss  of  job  or  the  violation  of  con- 
science. 

At  the  time  that  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  I  said  then  that  the 
matter  of  individual  conscience  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  rights  of  the  state.  Religious 
liberty  has  always  been  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority  and  I  have  always 
thought  of  the  highest  Importance  to  the 
Congress.  We  have  made  provision  both 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  In  the  mil- 
itary conscription  provision  for  Eillowing 
certain  exemptions  to  certain  religious 
groups.  At  the  time  I  Intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  14(b)  very  similar  to 
the  one  now  before  us — I  received  from 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  a  let- 
ter, and  let  me  read  two  parts,  because 
they  were  rather  eloquent : 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  such  steps 
8s  may  be  necessary  to  guarantee  the  religi- 
ous liberty  of  those  workers  who  as  a  matter 
of  religious  belief  cannot  Join  or  support 
any  organization  other  than  their  own 
church,  except  for  the  State. 

Then  they  went  on  to  say: 

In  our  Judgment  It  should  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  find  a  formula  which  simul- 
taneously guarantees  the  legitimate  rights 
of  organized  labor  and  the  rights  of  those 
workers  referred  to  above  whose  religious  be- 
liefs make  It  Impossible  for  them  to  Join  or 
support  a  labor  organization. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  terribly  wrong  at  any  time  to 
legislate  nationally  so  that  certain  in- 
dividuals of  certain  religious  persuasions 
should  have  their  economic  livehhood 
placed  in  jeopardy.  We  should  make  sure 
that  their  religious  convictions  are  pro- 
tected under  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  urge  support  for  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  consider  It  an  antiunion  matter. 
In  fact,  in  my  judgment,  the  image  of 
the  unions  would  be  greatly  Improved  If 
they  would  lead  the  fight  for  such  an 
amendment.  I  think  it  should  not  only 


apply  to  the  hospital  workers  that  we 
are  talking  about  today,  but  this  con- 
science clause  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  14(b). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  GiAiMo,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13678)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  cover- 
age and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1151,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  240,  nays  58, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  134,  as 
follows ; 

[Roll  No.  260] 

YEAS — 240 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grover 

Gubser  Adams 
Gunter  Andrews,  N.C. 

Guyer  Andrews, 
Hamilton  N.  Dak. 

Hanley  Armstrong 

Hanrahan  Asptn 

Harrington  Bafalls 

Harsha  Baker 

Hastings  Bell 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Blaggl 

Heckler,  Mass.  Blackburn 

Heinz  Bel  and 

Hicks  Brotzman 

HUlls  Brown,  Calif. 

Hogan  Brown.  Ohio 

Hollfleld  Broyhlll.  N.C. 

HoUzman  Burke.  Calif. 

Horton  Camp 

Hosmer  Carey,  N.T. 

Huber  Chamberlain 

Hudnut  Chappell 

Hungate  Clancy 

Ichord  Conte 

Johnson,  Calif.  Conyers 

Johnson.  Pa.  Cotter 

Jones,  Okla.  Cronln 

Jones,  Tenn.  Daniels, 
Jordan  Domlnlck  V. 

Karth  Davis,  Ga. 

Kastenmeler  Davis,  B.C. 

Kemp  de  la  Garza 

King  Denholm 

Kluczynskl  Devlne 

Koch  Dickinson 

Lagomarslno  Dlggs 

Landrum  DlngeU 

Leggett  Doaohue 


Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Macdondld 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Marazitl 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

MUIer 

MUls 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moilohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 


Alexander 

Archer 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bo  wen 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Dennis 


O'Hara 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Riegle 

Roblaon.  N.Y. 
Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Schroeder 
Seil>erllng 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Slkes 
Skubltz 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
J.  WUllam 

NATS— B8 

Derwinskl 
Downing 
Duncan 
Plynt 
Fountain 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Henderson 
Holt 
Jarman 
Jones.  Nx!. 
Kazen 
Landgrebe 
Latu 
Lott 
McKay 
Mann 


Sianton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steiger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  WU. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waldie 
Walsh 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
wm  tarns 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  ni. 
Zablockl 


Mathls,  Ga. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Poage 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Sebellus 

Spence 

Steiger.  Arts. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Tteen 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wylle 

Young,  Tex. 


.\bdnor 

Clawson,  Del 

Abzug 

Clay 

Addabbo 

Cohen 

.Anderson, 

Collier 

Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conable 

Annunzlo 

Corman 

Arends 

Coughlln 

Ashbrcok 

Culver 

Ashley 

Danlelson 

Badlllo 

Davis.  Wis. 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Bennett 

Dellenback 

Bergland 

Dell  urns 

BeviU 

Dent 

Blester 

Drlnan 

Bingham 

Dulskl 

Biatnlk 

duPont 

Boggs 

Eckhardt 

Boning 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Brademas 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Brasco 

Ell  berg 

Bray 

Erlenborn 

Breaux 

Esch 

Breckinridge 

Eshleman 

Brlnkley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Brooks 

Fascell 

Broomfleld 

Fish 

Brown,  Mich. 

FJowers 

Eurgener 

Ford 

Burke,  Pla. 

Frenzel 

Burke,  Mass. 

Prey 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Froelillch 

Burton 

Pulton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Fuqua 

Carter 

Gaydos 

Cederberg 

Glalmo 

Chlsholm 

Oilman 

Clark 

Glnn 

Clausen, 

Gonzalez 

DonH. 

Grasso 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Hunt 
NOT  VOTINO— 134 


Dorn 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Forsythe 

FYaser 

Frelinghuysen 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hanra 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 

Hutchlnaon 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keichum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McSpadden 

Madigan 


Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathlas,  CklU. 
Meeds 
Mllford 
Mlnlsh 

Minshall,  Ohio 
Mcorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nelsen 
Owens 
Parris 
Patman 
Pettis 
Pod  ell 
Price.  Tex. 
Quill  en 
Rallsback 
Re^ula 
Reld 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Ropers 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Soherle 
Schneebeli 
Sisk 
Smith,  Iowa 
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Smith.  V.Y. 

Snyder 

Stark 

Steele 

Steel  mftn 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Symma 

Taylor,  Mo. 


Teague 

Tr*.\ler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Veygey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 
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^halen 

Igglns 
^llson, 

Charles,  Tex. 

yman 
'  roung,  O*. 
Toung,  B.C. 
:  lion 
llwach. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  fhe  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  H^bjert  against. 

Mr.  Adama  for,  Mr.  Waggoi|ner  against. 

Mr.  Kjrros  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  for,  with  Mr.  Hogers  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  B4ker  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvaila  with  Mr. 
Fraser.  I 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr.  Oettys. 

Mr.  RooDey  of  New  York  wltb  Mrs.  Orlfflths 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Patman.! 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  ^.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  | 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Mathla4  of  California. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.  ! 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Madlgah. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  wl^h  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. J 

Mr.  Miirphy  of  New  York  wlfh  Mr.  Broyhlll 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  PrellngHuysen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stubble- 
fleld.  I 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Ooldwat^r. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Porsythi. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  HelstMkl. 

Mr.  Domlnick  V.  Etenlels  wltl^  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  C  lancy. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Brotztdan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  fir.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  BafalU. 

Mr.  Mllford  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Hutchlndon. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dicklnsop. 

Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Owens, 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Pini  Uey. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Minshjill  of  Olilo. 

Mr.  Dtngell  with  Mr.  Moorjiead  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Price  of  Tex  u. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Qulllen 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Brown 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Rlnaldo. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Crpnln  with  Mr.  Schneebill. 

Mr.  Regula  with  Mr.  Smith  of  ] 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Syndef . 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Wampler  with  Mr.  Symm^. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Ware 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Te^aa  with  Mr. 
Wyman. 


with    Mr. 


Suykendall. 
Mr.  Brown  of 


of  California. 


New  York. 


Mr.  Toung  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Zion. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  1151,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  Is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill  (8.  3203)  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  ex- 
tend its  coverage  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bilL 

KOnON    OFmXD    BT    MR.    THOMPSON    OF    NEW 
JXBSET 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofFer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.   Thompson   of   New  Jersey  moves  to 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  3203.  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  of  HJi.  13678,  as  foUows: 
That  (a)  section  2(2)  of  the  National 
tAbor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  any  corporation  or  association  oper- 
ating a  hospital  If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual,". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(14)  The  term  'health  care  Institution' 
shall  include  any  hospital,  convalescent  hos- 
pital, health  maintenance  organization, 
health  clinic,  niirslng  home,  extended  care 
facility,  or  other  Institution  devoted  to  the 
care  of  sick.  Infirm,  or  aged  persons.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8(d)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "the  slrty-day"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "any  notice"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  words  "shall  lose"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing :  "or  who  engages  in  any  strike  within 
the  appropriate  period  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,". 

(d)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  "Whenever  the  collective  bar- 
gaining involves  employees  of  a  health  care 
institution,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
8(d)  shall  be  modified  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  notice  period  of  section  8(d)  (1) 
shall  be  ninety  days;  the  notice  period  of 
section  8(d)  (3)  shall  be  sixty  days;  and  the 
contract  period  of  section  8(d)  (4)  shall  be 
ninety  days. 

"(B)  Where  the  bargaining  Is  for  an  Ini- 
tial agreement  following  certification  or  rec- 
ognition, at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  the 
existence  of  a  dispute  shall  be  given  by  the 
labor  organization  to  the  agencies  set  forth 
In  section  8(d)  (3). 

"(C)  After  notice  Is  given  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  under 
either  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  sentence, 
the  Service  shall  promptly  communicate 
with  the  parties  and  use  its  best  efforts,  by 
mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them 
to  agreement.  The  parties  shall  participate 
fully  and  promptly  In  such  meetings  as  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  In  a  settlement  of  the  dispute." 

fe)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before  engaging 
in  any  picketing,  striking,  or  other  con- 
certed refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care  In- 
stitution shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  prior 
to  such  action,  notify  the  Institution  in  writ- 
ing and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Counclll- 
ation  Service  of  that  Intention,  except  that 
In  the  case  of  bargaining  for  an  initial  agree- 
ment following   certification   or  recognition 


the  notice  required  by  this  sentence  shall 
not  be  given  until  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod specified  in  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice 
shall  state  the  date  and  time  that  such  ac- 
tion will  commence.  The  notice,  once  given, 
may  be  extended  by  the  written  agreement 
at  both  parties.". 

(f)  Title  U  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act,  1974,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CONCnOATlON      OP      LABOR     DISPDTES     IN     THB 
HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY;    INTERRUPTIONS 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  If  a  labor  dispute  between  a 
health  care  institution  and  Its  employees  is 
not  settled  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service  threatens  substantially  to  in- 
terrupt the  delivery  of  health  care,  the  Di- 
rector shall  create  a  board  to  Investigate 
and  report  respecting  such  labor  dispute. 
Such  board  shaM  be  composed  of  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  to  the  Director  may  seem 
desirable:  Provided,  however,  That  no  mem- 
ber appointed  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise interested  In  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  health  care  institution.  The 
compensation  of  the  members  of  any  such 
board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director.  Such 
board  shall  be  created  separately  In  each  In- 
stance and  It  shall  invwtlgate  promptly  the 
facts  as  to  the  labor  dispute  and  make  a  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Director  within  30  days 
of  its  creation. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
expenses  of  such  board,  including  the  com- 
pensation and  the  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses and  expenses  actually  incurred  for 
subsistence,  of  the  members  cf  the  board. 
All  expendltiires  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  on  presentation  of  itemized  vouch- 
ers therefor  approved  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  After  the  creation  of  such  board  and 
for  thirty  days  after  such  board  has  made 
its  report  to  the  Director,  no  change  in  the 
status  quo,  in  effect  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  in  the  case  of  negotiations 
for  a  contract  renewal,  or  in  effect  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Impasse  In  the  case  of  an 
initial  bargaining  negotiation,  except  either 
by  agreement  or  within  the  final  ten 
days  notification  as  provided  In  section  8(g) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  shall 
be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy." 

(g)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  section  18  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

•^INDIVIDUALS     WITH    RELIGIOUS    CONVICTIONS 

"Sec.  19.  An  employee  of  a  health  care  In- 
stitution who  Is  a  member  of  and  adheres 
to  tenets  or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  re- 
ligion, body,  or  sect  which  has  historically 
held  conscientious  objections  to  Joining  or 
financially  supporting  labor  organizations 
shall  not  be  required  to  Join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment." 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  13678,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  3203 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  In- 
sist on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
S.  3203,  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and 
protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
request  a  conference  with  Uie  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Ford, 
Clay,  Quie,  Ashbrook,  and  Ellenborn. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  kindly  advise 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  the  dlstignuished 
minority  whip  will  be  kind  enough  to 
yield,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  furnish  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
we  will  have  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  suspensions.  There  is  one 
bill  which  will  be  called  up  under  sus- 
pension, H.R.  14833,  the  Renegotiation 
Act  extension. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  then  there  will  be  six  sus- 
pensions, as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Sciences; 

S.  3373,  Sale  and  Distribution  of  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

H.R.  13296,  Maritime  Administration 
Authorization; 

H.R.  12427,  Mariner  trade-in  bBl; 

H.R.  13595,  Coast  Guard  authoriza- 
tion; and 

S.  2844,  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act  amendments. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  take  up  H.R. 
14747,  Sugar  Act  amendments,  with  an 
open  rule  and  2  hours  of  debate,  and  we 
win  request  to  go  to  conference  on  H.R. 
69.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  we  will  take  up  the  Public  Works/ 
AEC  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  H.R.  10701,  the  High  Seas  OU  Port 
Act,  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of 
debate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  Speaker 
has  indicated  that  on  Tuesday  he  will 
exercise  his  authority  to  postpone  the 
votes  on  the  suspension  of  the  rules  tnat- 
ters  until  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
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also  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  if  the  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12565,  Department  of  De- 
fense Supplemental  Appropriation  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1974,  was  put  off  until 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  O  NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Then  that  will  follow 
the  suspensions  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  3,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  with  respect  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  request  to  go  to  conference,  the 
program  I  have  shows  it  goes  over 
until  Wednesday,  not  Tuesday,  but 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  was  talking 
about  the  supplemental  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill;  that  is  the 
conference  report  I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry.  I  misimder- 
stood. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert),  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
made  the  request  that  we  bring  that  up 
after  the  suspensions  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  notice  that 
the  last  paragraph  says  Thursday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week.  What  does  the 
balance  of  the  week  mean? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  expected  that,  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  I  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
House  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday. 
If  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  then  the 
House  would  come  in  on  Thursday  at 
10  o'clock,  and  we  would  bring  up  the 
public  works-atomic  energy  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  anticipate  that  this  would 
take  probably  2V2  hours.  Then  we  would 
bring  up  H.R.  10701,  the  High  Seas  Oil 
Port  Act.  We  would  hope  that  we  would 
be  able  to  complete  that  on  Thursday. 

If  there  was  no  completion  of  the 
schedule  that  I  have  just  read  by  a  rea- 
sonable hour  on  Thursday  night,  then 
the  House  would  possibly  meet  on  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  this:  On  Mon- 
day of  next  week  we  have  one  suspen- 
sion, the  Renegotiation  Act  extensions, 
plus  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Consent 
Calendar,  if  it  nms  as  it  has  In  the  last 
several  weeks,  will  have  about  three  bUls, 
which  probably  will  take  at  the  most,  8 
minutes  or  something  like  that.  I  have 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  extensions,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  Information  that  says  that  this  is 
controversial.  In  any  event,  it  can  only 


take  40  minutes,  plus  perhaps  a  rollcall 
of  15  minutes  on  final  passage.  So,  all 
together  55  minutes  on  that  bill  if  the 
full  40  minutes  are  taken  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  there  is  another  golf 
tournament  next  Monday,  as  there  was 
on  last  Tuesday,  or  why  is  not  some  of 
this  stuff  down  here  at  the  end  of  the 
program  for  next  week  elevated  to  Mon- 
day of  next  week? 

Mr.  ONEILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
that.  One  of  the  frailties  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  that  they 
like  to  try  to  protect  the  Members  if  they 
possibly  can.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  seven  primaries  on  that  day, 
we  thought  it  was  the  decent  and  fair 
thing  to  set  the  schedule  up  in  this 
manner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  we  had 
long  since  foresworn  any  cutting  of  the 
pattern  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  fit  a  primary  day  clock. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  aware 
of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  on  Tuesday  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  there  will  be  five 
or  six  rollcaUs  at  least,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker  has  indicated  he  will  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  postpone  until  the 
end  of  the  day  the  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sion list.  We  are  going  forward,  but  the 
gentleman  knows  that  some  of  the  men 
would  have  to  come  on  Monday,  fly  back 
to  their  home  districts  for  a  meeting  the 
night  before  their  elections,  spend  a  part 
of  the  day  there,  and  then  come  en  down 
later  in  the  day  to  vote.  I  know  the 
gentleman  appreciates  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
likes  to  be  charitable 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  GROSS  (continuing).  But  some 
of  us  around  here  at  least  go  through  the 
motions  of  seeing  to  it  that  this  place 
nms.  If  no  one  Is  here  at  all,  it  is  not 
going  to  nm. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  not  gone  through  just  motions.  He 
is  a  very  effective  Congressman — and  we 
all  know  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
j^eld,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  am  not  worried  about 
whether  this  place  is  going  to  run  next 
week;  I  am  worried  about  when  the 
gentleman  is  gone  next  year,  and  I  am 
gone,  too,  whether  this  place  is  going  to 
run. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  not  be  my 
worry,  nor  will  it  be  the  worry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  might  be  doing  something 
next  Monday  other  than  just  taking  care 
of  one  suspension — one  suspension  over 
which  I  am  told  there  is  no  controversy. 
So  it  probably  will  be,  as  it  was  last 
Tuesday,  in  and  out  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  something  like  that,  or  less,  next 
Monday. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished majority  floor  leader,  that  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try rate  the  Congress  as  they  do  rate  it. 
I  really  do  not  wonder. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  come  next  year,  I  will 
miss  these  Thursday  evening  discussions. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 
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gentleman 

objection  to 
from  Mas- 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY  BUSINESS  ONj  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  business  in  or- 
der imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dbjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


from  Mas- 


COMMUNICATIONS  FRQM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  together  with  a  subpena: 

WASHINCToi,  D.C. 

M4v  30, 1974. 
Hon.  Ckmj.  AI.BSXT,  I 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Bepresentktivea, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Spkaxzs  :  On  May  asJ  1974  a  8ub> 
poena  duces  tecum  issued  by  1  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia naming  me,  the  Honorable  Luclen 
K.  Nedzl  and  Mr.  WUllam  H.  Hogan,  Jr.,  an 
employee  of  the  House  Armed  Sejnrlces  Com- 
mittee, was  served  on  Mr.  Hogaq  command- 
ing that  we  appear  In  the  I7nlte<|  States  Dis- 
trict Court  on  June  6,  1974  at  ^;30  a.m.  to 
testify  In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  John 
D.  Ehrllchman  et  al.  and  bring  k  transcript 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  Hopard  Hunt, 
General  Robert  E.  Cushman,  pSMC,  Mr. 
John  D.  EJhrllchman  and  Mr.  |Charles  W. 
Colaon.  The  subpoena  was  Issued  upon  appli- 
cation of  defendant  Colson. 

The  testimony  subpoenaed  w^s  taken  In 
executive  session  dvirlng  hearlngsi  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Intelllgehce  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  apd  remains 
executive  session  material. 

The  subpoena  In  question  id  forwarded 
herewith  and  the  matter  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wlsdo^  wishes  to 
take. 

Sincerely, 

F.  ESW.  BMBMSLT, 

Unttbd  States  Distwct  Cottrt  r^  tbx  Dis- 
trict or  CoLtricBiA 
No.  74-116 
United  States  of  America  v.  4obn  O. 
Ehrllchman  et  al. 

To  Hon.  P.  Edward  Hubert,  ^on,  Luclen 
Nedzt  WUllam  H.  Hogan,  Jr..  orj  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  i  Committee 
or  It*  staff,  with  custody  of  the  I  documents 
hereinafter  deecrlbed.  j 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  SUtes  DUtrlct  Court  ior  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  Constltutlop  Ave.  and 
John  Marshall  Place  (Courtroom  i^it)  In  the 
city  of  District  of  Columbia  on  ifce  eth  day 
of  June  1974  at  9:80  o'clock  AM,  to  testify 
to  the  case  of  United  States  f.  John  D. 
Ehrllchman  et  al.  and  bring  wlthlyou: 

1.  A  transcript  of  all  testimony  by  E.  How- 
ard Hunt,  Jr.  before  the  House  A^ed  Serv- 


Icee  Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intelligence,  relating  to  the  formation  and 
activities  of  the  Room  16  Unit  or  "White 
House  Plumbers"  and  especlll  thea  Pleldlng 
break-In  of  September  1971. 

2.  A  transcript  of  the  testimony  of  General 
Robert  E.  Cushman.  John  D.  Ehrllchman 
and  Charles  W.  Colson  before  the  above- 
mentioned  committees  concerning  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  defendant  Colson. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  In- 
formation of  Members  of  the  House  I 
wish  to  advise  that  I  have  submitted  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 
who  has  the  honor  to  chair  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  My 
amendment  would  provide  appropriate 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  Presidential 
discretion  In  the  execution  of  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  act,  and  would 
reserve  to  Congress  the  ultimate  decision 
over  trade  with  Communist  coimtrles. 

As  you  know,  there  are  bills  pending 
before,  and  under  consideration  by,  Mr. 
AsHLTY's  subcommittee  which  would  In- 
crease the  credit  authority  of  the  Bank 
and  extend  its  life.  In  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  raised  the  question 
of  whether  we  would  not  be  charting  our 
course  in  very  uncertain  and  treacherous 
waters  in  authorizing  a  wide  ranging  pro- 
gram of  exporting  both  our  finances  and 
our  technical  know-how  to  the  Soviets  as 
the  appsu-ent  down  payment  on  an  elusive 
but  much  sought  era  of  detente. 

It  should  seem  obvious  that  a  program 
of  unrestrained  exports  of  goods  and 
services  to  Communist  countries  poses 
grave  dangers  to  the  national  security, 
to  the  competitive  position  of  American 
industry  In  foreign  markets  and,  in  the 
long  nm,  to  a  high  level  of  employment 
of  American  labor.  Nor  Is  it  right  that 
we  should  reward  a  government  whose 
s>'stem  is  admittedly  adverse  to  our  own 
while  it  persists  in  a  deliberate  program 
of  persecution  of  religious  and  ethnic 
minorities  and  refuses  to  adhere  to  the 
moral  commitments  of  the  international 
community  as  asserted  In  the  iinlversal 
declaration  of  human  rights  adopted  De- 
cember 28, 1948.  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  light  of  these  dangers,  and  of  our 
international  responsibilities,  it  seems  to 
me.  and  many  others,  utterly  unwise  to 
commit  to  the  officers  of  the  Bank  and 
the  President  a  sole  discretion  In  de- 
termining the  character  and  extent  of 
permissible  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

You  will  recall  that  I.  together  with 
Representatives  Aspm  and  Dent,  recently 
Introduced  a  sense  of  the  House  reso- 
lution which  now  enjoys  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  House 
membership.  This  resolution  called  for 
a  moratorium  on  credit  to  the  Soviets 


until  the  Senate  acted  upon  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  of  1973.  Yet,  despite  the  pub- 
lication of  this  resolution  expressing  the 
will  of  this  body,  the  Bank  continues  to 
ignore  the  clear  injiuiction  of  a  majority 
of  this  legislative  body,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  loans  previously  granted,  since 
approved  loans  for  three  projects  totaling 
$40  million,  and  last  week  announced 
another  $180  million  loan  on  a  project 
enabling  trade  in  fertilizer  promoted  by 
Mr.  Armand  Hammer. 

At  the  present  time  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  2(b)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  prohibits  the  Bank  from  mak- 
ing any  guarantee,  insurance,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  Communist  countries  in 
c<MinectIon  with  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
any  product  by  them.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  however,  thla  prohibition  Is  not  ap- 
plicable In  the  case  of  any  transaction 
which  the  President  determines  would 
be  In  the  national  interest. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  no 
such  determination  shall  be  made  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  Communist 
country  which:  First,  denies  to  its  cit- 
izens the  right  or  opportunity  freely  to 
emigrate;  second,  engages  in  or  promotes 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  invidious  dis- 
crimination against  any  class  of  its  citi- 
zens by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  religion, 
or  denies  to  its  citizens  the  rights  of  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion 
as  asserted  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights;  or  third,  delays  or 
obstructs  the  effective  Implementation 
of  negotiated  international  agreements 
with  the  United  States  or  Its  treaty  or- 
ganizations for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  forces. 

The  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
the  granting  of  loans  or  credits  In  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  that  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  such  country,  or 
that  would  substantially  and  adversely 
affect  the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
industry  in  foreign  markets,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  within  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  guidelines,  any 
proposal  for  such  loan  or  transaction 
must  be  submitted  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  and  such 
transitions  may  be  consummated  only 
If  neither  House  disapproves  the  pro- 
posed transaction  within  60  days  after 
the  President  reports  his  determination 
to  grant  such  loan. 

The  full  text  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment, together  with  extracts  of  perti- 
nent statutes  and  of  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  to  which  reference  is 
made  In  the  draft,  follow: 
Mil  ICHoaxt's  Proposed  Amendment  to  the 

Kxpobt- Import  Act  of  1945 
That  paragraph  (2)  of  section  2(b)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "within  30  days  after  making 
the  same,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followl.-ig:  "and  such  determination  la  not 
disapproved  by  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress  during 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President  reports  such 
determination,  together  with  the  natur»  and 
details  of  any  such  transaction,  to  each 
Houle  of  Congress;  Prot^ided,  however,  That 
no  such  determination  shall  be  made  with 
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respect  to  the  purchaae  of  any  product  by 
or  for  use  In,  or  sale  or  lease  to,  the  defined 
country  If  such  country — 

"(A)  denies  to  Its  citizens  or  any  daaa 
thereof,  oy  reason  of  the  race,  color,  religion, 
or  beliefs  of  such  citizens,  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate;  or 

"(B)  Imposes  upon  Its  citizens  or  any  class 
thereof  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on  emigra- 
tion or  on  the  visas  or  other  documents  re- 
quired for  emigration,  for  any  purpose  or 
cause  whatsoever;  or 

"(C)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax, 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen 
to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  choice;  or 

"(D)  engages  In  or  promotee  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  Invidious  discrimination  against 
Its  citizens  or  any  class  thereof  by  reason  of 
their  race,  color,  or  religion,  or  denies  to  Its 
citizens  or  any  class  thereof  any  of  the  rights 
of  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  relig- 
ion as  provided  In  article  18  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (adopted 
December  10,  1948  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations) ;  or 

"(Ei  falls  to  comply  with,  or  obstructs  or 
unreasonably  delays  the  negotiation  or  exe- 
ecutlon  of,  International  agreements  regard- 
ing the  limitation  of  armaments  or  weapons 
between  such  country  and  the  United  States, 
or  obstructs  or  unreasonably  delays  the  nego- 
tiation and  consummation  of  agreements 
between  such  country  or  treaty  organizations 
of  which  it  l8  a  member  and  the  United 
States  or  treaty  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  which  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  mutual  and  bal- 
anced reduction  of  military  and  naval  forces, 
or  with  respect  to  any  transaction  which 
would — 

"(A)  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  military  potential  of  such  country  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  substantially  and  adversely  affects 
the  competitive  position  of  United  States 
Industry  in  foreign  markets  with  respect  to 
any  Item  of  production;  or 

"(C)  substantially  and  adversely  affects 
the  employment  of  American  labor  within 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  any  such 
item  of  production. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  continuity 
of  session  shall  be  deemed  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and 
there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation 
of  the  60-day  period  those  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain.  The  procedure  on  Introduction 
and  reference  of  resolutions  of  disapproval 
shall  be  as  provided  in  sections  908  to  913, 
title  5,  United  States  Code". 

Statutes  to  Which  REFn«NCE  Is  Made  in 

Mr.  Ichohd's  Proposed  Amendment 

section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  export-import  bank 

ACT  OF   1043 

Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  [12  U.S.  Code,  section  635 
(b>(2) )  presently  provides  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions shall  not  guarantee,  Insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  in  any  extension  of 
credit— 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (us  defined  in  section  2370(f)  of  Title  22) , 
or  agency  or  national  thereof,  or 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency,  or  national  thereof,  If 
the  product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by 
such  other  country,  agency,  or  national  Is, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally 
for  use  in,  or  sale  or  lease  to,  a  Communist 
country  (as  so  defined) , 

except  that  the  prohibitions  contained  In 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 


any  transaction  which  the  President  deter- 
mines would  be  in  the  national  interest  if 
he  reports  that  determination  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  within 
thirty  days  after  making  the  same." 

SECTION  2370  (F)   OF  TITLE  22 

This  section  which  Is  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  provision  of  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946,  defining  the  phrase  "Com- 
munist country,"  is  a  provision  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  [22  U.S.C..  2151- 
2412).  Section  2370(f)  of  Title  22  defines  the 
phrase  "Communist  country"  as  including 
specifically,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
countries : 

"Peoples  Republic  of  Albania.  Peoples  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria.  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  German 
Democratic  Republic  (East  Germany),  Es- 
tonia, Hungarian  I>eoples  Republic,  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  North  Korean  Peoples  Republic, 
North  Vietnam,  Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic,  Polish  Peoples  Republic, 
Rumanian  Peoples  Republic,  Tibet,  Federal 
Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  and 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (includ- 
ing Its  captive  constituent  republics)." 

AXTTCI.X   18 
TTNIVEKSAL  DECLARATION  OF  HITMAN  EIGHTS 

This  article,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
pro\ides  as  foUows: 

"Article  18.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this 
right  Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion 
or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  observance." 

Procedure  on  Resolutions  of  Disapproval 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  proce- 
dure for  disposition  of  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval shall  be  as  provided  in  sections  908  to 
913,  title  5,  U.S.  Code,  relating  to  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch.  Those  provi- 
sions of  title  5  follow: 

f  908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  reorganization  plans. 

Sections  909-913  of  this  title  are  enacted 
by  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  re- 
spectively, but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  section 
909  of  this  title;  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  incon- 
sistent therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  cheoige  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

{  909.  Terms  of  resolution. 

For  the  purpose  of  sections  908-913  of  this 
title,  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows: 
"That  the does  not  favor  the  reorga- 
nization plan  numbered  transmitted 


to    Congress    by   the   President   on   , 

19 — .",  the  first  blank  space  therein  being 
flUed  with  the  name  of  the  resolving  House 
and  the  other  blank  spaces  therein  being 
appropriately  filled;  but  does  not  Include  a 
resolution  which  specifies  more  than  one  re- 
organization plan. 

f  910.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee. 
A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee 
(and  aU  resolutions  with  resp>ect  to  the  same 
plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


f  Oil.  Discharge    of   committee    considering 
resolution. 

(a)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the 
end  of  20  calendar  days  after  Its  Introduc- 
tion, It  Is  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  fxirther  consideration  of  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  reor- 
ganization plan  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(b)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(c)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
at  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan. 

I  913.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate. 

(a)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reor- 
ganization plan,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter 
in  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privileged 
and  is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(b)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

{ 913.  Decisions  without  debate  on  motl(»x 
to  postpone  or  proceed. 

(a)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  conMderatlon  of,  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shaU  be  decided  without  debate. 

(b)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
reorganization  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


HOUSE  STRIP  MINE  BILL,  H.R.  11500 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Interior  Committee 
has  voted  out  a  strong  but  workable  sur- 
face mining  bill.  A  thorough  examination 
of  this  legislation  will  show  that  it  is 
necessary,  reasonable,  and  acceptable. 
It  will  not  only  give  protection  to  the 
environment  from  reckless,  Ill-planned 
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too  tough. 
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strip  mining  operations,  biit  will  also 
allow  orderly,  controlled,  sur  !ace  mining 
to  continue  to  recover  our  co  U  resources 
for  an  energy-himgry  Natior . 

We  have  heard  plenty  f  roqi  those  who 
would  amend  the  bill  to  malde  it  ineffec- 
tive or  unworkable  or  who  \  rould  kill  it 
entirely.  It  is  time  to  consic  er  some  of 
the  good  things  being  said  [about  this 
overdue  and  timely  legislatlo<i.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  supported  H 
a  May  28  editorial  and  exce 
follow:  ] 

The  strip  mining  control  blU  irecently  ap- 
proved by  the  Hoiise  Interior 
likely  to  prove  Just  as  content: 
is  debated  by  the  full  House, 
mental  groups  still  think  it  is 
the  coal  Industry  thinks  It  1 
Bipartisan  hostility  Is  no  guar: 
succeeds  in  balancing  envlronknental  and 
energy  concerns,  but  on  the  whdle  the  com- 
mittee bin  seems  Uke  a  quit(  reasonable 
start. 

It  Is  certaln^y  much  more  reasonable  and 
realistic  than  a  related  bill  p^sed  by  the 
Senate  last  October.  Both  blUs  wtould  require 
that  surface  mined  land  be  res^red  to  ap- 
proximately its  original  contourj  The  House 
Interior  version  also  reasonaljly  requires 
companies  that  have  acquired  rtights  to  fed- 
eraUy  owned  coal  to  obtain  written  consent 
from  owr.ers  of  surface  rights  to  the  land. 

The  Senate  proposal,  however!  flatly  bans 
all  surface  mining  of  coal  where 'the  govern- 
ment has  retained  mineral  rightai  e^en  where 
coal  firms  themselves  own  the 
even  where  they  have  leased 
rights  from  the  federal  gover 
reason  for  this  prohibition,  » 
Montana  Senator  Mike  Mans 
prevent  the  relatively  unspoU* 
VS.  from  becoming  a  vast  si 
parts  of  Appalachla.  But  its  prl 
would  be  to  keep  billions  of  toi 
tkjn's  most  abundant  and  econo: 

source  from  ever  being  mined  ^. 

ban  on  strip  mining  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
nation's  energy  shortage. 


Burfftce  and 
|he  mineral 
aent.  The 
ansored  by 
leld.  Is  to 
Western 
heap  like 
jclpal  effect 
of  the  na- 
ilcal  energy 
Obviously,  a 


.  .  .  Although  only  about  5%  i'  ^^^  ^-S- 
reserves  are  thought  to  be  striipable,  sur- 
face mining  accounts  for  about Ihalf  of  the 
600  million  tons  of  U.S.  annual  qoal  produc- 
tion and  it  offers  the  fastest  aid  cheapest 
short  range  solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Strip  mines  can  be  gotten  into]  production 
relatively  fast,  require  comparatively  little 
manpower,  and  yield  up  to  Qofe  of  their 
deposits  (compared  with  less  than  50% 
underground). 

The  popiUous  Midwest  alone  h^  strlppable 
coal  deposits  many  times  current  pB.  annual 
output.  That  coal  is  good  quality  but  it  Is 
also  high  In  sulfur  and  therefor*  cannot  be 
burned  unless  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  modified, 
or  untU  science  leama  to  "clean')  it  or  until 
It  can  economlcaUy  be  converted  to  gas. 
MeanwhUe,  Industry  is  Increasiitly  looking 
to  the  vast  strlppable  deposits  of  jess  efficient 
but  low  sulfur  coal  in  the  West. 
•  •  • 

ActuaUy.  It  isnt  at  aU  clear  tl^t  industry 
will  be  unduly  handicapped  by  the  regula- 
tions embodied  In  the  House  committee  bill, 
Pennsylvania  has  somewhat  siiiUar  laws, 
supposedly  the  toughest  of  any  itate  In  the 
nation,  yet  strip  mining  production  has 
actually  Increased  in  that  statel  Once  the 
Mansfield  amendment  Is  removeo.  It  seems 
M  us  the  existing  proposals  ol^er  a  good 
starting  point  for  regulating  strtp  mining. 

So  't  seems  to  us  it  would  be  unrifce  for  the 
coal  ind'istry  to  push  its  opposition  too  far. 
Coal  decKned  for  several  reason^  including 
the  fact  that  the  federal  government  created 
an  artificial  demand  for  natural  As  by  hold- 


ing down  Its  price.  But  It  also  declined  be- 
cause it  was  considered  an  environmental 
blight,  and  those  objections  are  likely  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  public  continues  to 
equate  coal  mining  with  permanently  scarred 
earth.  The  proposed  strip  mining  controls 
would  seem  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
coal  Indixstry  to  dispel  those  fears  and  regain 
public  confidence,  even  as  It  contributes  to 
solving  the  U.S.  energy  shortage. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  FOUKE  CO.  CRE- 
ATES FAVORABLE  TRADE  BALANCE 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  South  Carolina  is  a  company 
whose  ingenuity  in  the  development  and 
perfection  of  a  secret  process  has  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than 
$100  million — over  10  times  the  original 
purchase  price  paid  for  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  refer  to  the  Fouke  Co.  of  Greenville, 
S.C..  the  only  exclusive  fur  seal  processor 
in  the  world. 

Today,  the  Fouke  Co.  is  being  recog- 
nized with  the  President's  "E"  Award  for 
excellence  in  exporting  In  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  a  favorable 
trade  balance. 

Because  of  Its  unique  abilities  and  in- 
ternational reputation  for  the  highest 
standard  of  product  quality,  the  Fouke 
Co.  processes  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
world's  fur  seal  harvests,  receiving  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  its  raw  material 
from  foreign  countries. 

These  furs  are  treated  by  an  American 
work  force  of  more  than  200  outstanding 
men  and  women,  whose  skill  and  dedica- 
tion is  reflected  In  today's  "E"  Award. 

The  processed  furs  are  sold  for  the  ac- 
counts of  its  shippers.  Approximately  95 
IJercent  of  the  product  sold  at  auction  Is 
shipped  back  to  foreign  countries,  creat- 
ing a  favorable  trade  balance. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  remarkable  record  of  the  Fouke 
Co.  and  join  in  congratulating  the  Fouke 
Co.  management  and  persoimel  for  their 
achievement  and  recognition  and  ex- 
emplary demonstration  of  the  success  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JACK  KEMP  IN- 
TRODUCE LEGISLATION  TO  RE- 
QUIRE EXIMBANK  TO  ESTABLISH 
INTEREST  RATES  FOR  LOANS  TO 
NONMARKET  ECONOMY  COUN- 
TRIES AT  NO  LESS  THAN  THE  IN- 
TEREST BEING  PAID  ON  OBLIGA- 
TIONS OUTSTANDING  OF  THE  UJB. 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States— an 
instrumentality  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, sustained  with  our  citizens  tax 
dollars — has  recently  announced  mam- 
moth loan  guarantees  to  the  Soviet  Un- 


ion and  other  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries. 

Last  month,  Exlmbank  announced  a 
$74.9  million  credit  extension  to  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  other  Soviet  bloc  nations 
for  the  development  of  the  energy  re- 
sources of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  do  not  have  sufiBcient  energy  re- 
source development  in  our  own  country 
to  meet  the  basic,  expanding  needs  of 
our  own  citizens,  but  in  the  face  of  that 
fact  the  bank  issues  U.S.  taxpayer 
backed  loan  guarantees  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  week,  Exlmbank  announced  the 
largest,  low-interest  loan  to  date — a 
whopping  $180  million  credit  to  help  fi- 
nance a  $400  million  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  equipment  to  the  Soviets. 

These  credits  are  httle  more  than  give- 
aways, as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  They 
are  Ill-advised — particularly  at  this  time. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  extend  credit 
to  the  Soviet  Union — which,  despite  all 
the  many  words  about  an  intended  re- 
laxation of  tensions,  remains  our  prin- 
cipal potential  adversary — at  only  6  per- 
coit  Interest — as  this  credit  extension 
was — while  the  American  people  are 
paying  from  10  to  11  and  even  12  percent 
Interest. 

If  the  United  States  borrows  these 
funds  for  guaranteeing  these  loans  at  10 
percent — as  we  will  probably  have  to 
do — and  then  lends  those  fimds  to  the 
Soviets  at  6  percent — as  we  did — that 
4  percent  difference  Is  picked  up  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

And,  if  the  Soviets  default  on  repay- 
ment— and  their  record  of  repaying  loans 
Is  dismal — then  the  entire  amount  will 
be  picked  up  by  the  American  taxpayer. 
After  all,  the  Soviets  still  owe  the 
United  States  some  $11  billion  for  World 
War  II  lend-lease  loans,  and  we  all  know 
those  loans  will  never  be  repaid. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  foreign  Exlmbank 
transactions  in  general,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  loans  of  this  nature. 

Trade  Is  commendable  only  when  It 
advances  the  causes  for  which  this  Na- 
tion stands,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Soviets  and  other  Communist  nations 
demonstrate  by  deeds— not  Just  words — 
that  detente  is  possible,  that  they  are 
willing  to  permit  greater  Individual  free- 
dom for  their  citizens,  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  allow  freedom  of  emigration  for 
their  citizens,  I  think  we  have  no  oause 
to  take  that  extra  step  to  help  those 
governments  overcome  their  economic 
problems. 

This  Is  especially  true  at  a  time  when 
we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
defense  against  this  very  same  Commu- 
nist nation. 

Congress  has  already  let  the  adminis- 
tration and  Exlmbank  know  where  It 
stands  on  these  Issues. 

The  House  has  already  passed  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  which  requires  these 
credits  not  be  extended  until  freedom  of 
emigration  Is  allowed. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
have  expressed  support  for  that  measure. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  ruled  that  credits  can  be  ex- 
tended only  when  a  specific  determina- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest— 
of  the  United  States — has  been  made  by 
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the  President,  something  which  was  not 
done  prior  to  the  credit  extension  last 
week. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  resolu- 
tions expressing  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Exlmbank  should  not  continue  to 
make  such  loan  guarantees  imtil  the  sub- 
stantive issue  has  been  resolved  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  congressional 
action — which  an  overwhelming  expres- 
sion of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  under- 
lying it — Exlmbank  continues  to  make 
these  loans. 

What  can  be  done? 

If  for  whatever  reason — and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  p£iss  over  the  merits  of  argu- 
ments for  and  against  such  trade  per 
se — the  bank  continues  to  issue  such 
credits,  I  think  the  Congress  should  re- 
quire that  it  be  on  terms  at  least  as 
severe  as  those  under  which  the  U.S. 
Government  itself  has  to  borrow  funds 
for  these  guarantees. 

I  have,  therefore.  Introduced  a  bill 
today  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  establish  a  minimum  in- 
terest rate  for  loans  to  nonmarket  coun- 
tries by  Exlmbank. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  follows: 

H.R.  15132 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  to  establish  a  minimum  Interest 
rate  for  loans  to  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
tries by  the  Export-Import  Bemk 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2(b)(1)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  UJ3.C. 
636(b)(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ".  except  that  credit  ex- 
tended by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  any 
nonmarket  economy  country  or  an  Instru- 
mentality thereof  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  that  rate,  computed  most 
immediately  prior  In  time  to  the  extension 
of  such  credit  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, equivalent  to  the  current  average  mar- 
ket yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  extensions  of  credit, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum." 

How  would  this  bill  work? 

The  Exlmbank  could  still  make  such 
a  loan. 

I  do  not  thing  that  they  should,  but 
for  this  particular  bill,  that  opinion  Is 
beside  the  point. 

But,  that  loan  would  have  to  be  at 
an  interest  rate  not  less  than  that  spe- 
cific, particular  rate  equivalent  to  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  extensions  of  credit,  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  for  convenience  purposes. 

That  rate  Is  to  be  computed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  prior  to — not 
after — the  extension  of  such  credit. 

This  is  no  burdensome  requirement. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  make  such 
calculations  for  other  statutory  require- 
ments already. 

The  Department  has  this  information 
at  Its  fingertips  even  as  this  bill  is  In- 
troduced. 


If  the  loan  guarantee  is  for  30  years, 
the  calculation  of  the  rate  is  derived 
from  those  obligations  of  the  United 
States  outstanding  for  such  a  30 -year 
period. 

If  the  loan  guarantee  is  for  10  years, 
the  calculation  is  derived  from  those  obli- 
gations outstanding  for  that  5 -year 
period. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  does  not 
take  care  of  this  entire  issue. 

I  have  introduced  and  supported 
other  bills  and  resolutions  to  do  that, 
including — 

H.R.  14276,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  strengthen 
the  oversight  role  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  324,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  free  emigration  and  expres- 
sion of  Ideas  by  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union; 

House  Resolution  774,  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  extension  of  credit  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  until  such  time  as 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  becomes  law  or 
is  otherwise  resolved; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  430,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  cease  all  trade  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
such  time  as  it  demonstrates  an  effective 
relaxation  of  restraints  on  individual 
liberties;  and 

H.R  3915.  a  bill  to  prohibit  most 
favored  nations  preferential  trade  treat- 
ment for  any  nation  denying  free  emi- 
gration to  its  citizens. 

But,  this  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
today  does  say  this:  "That  If  we  are  going 
to  make  these  loans,  at  least  these  for- 
eign governments  will  have  to  pay  what 
our  people  are  paying — our  people  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  subsidize  the 
differential  between  what  they  pay  and 
what  we  pay." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  hold  hearings  on  this  matter  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Its  speedy  enactment  would  certainly 
be  in  our  best  national  Interest. 


TAX  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1972,  Congressman  Wilbur 
MiLL-s,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Mikz  Mansfield, 
Senate  majority  leader,  introduced  bills 
wlilch  were  designed  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  and  make  all 
Members  seriously  consider  much- 
needed  tax  reform. 

I  do  not  know  about  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers in  Congress,  but  I  can  testify  that 
one  particular  provision  of  these  bills 
caught  the  attention  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  persons  in  my  district  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 

The  bills  call  for  the  repeal  of  many 
tax  exemptions,  exclusions,  deductions 
and  credits.  This  would  Include  doing 
away  with  the  tax  deduction  for  con- 


tributions to  churches  and  charitable 
organizations. 

I  have  received  volumes  of  mail  about 
the  subject.  The  mail  has  been  so  large 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  respond  by 
mimeographed  letter,  which  is  contrary 
to  my  usual  procedure. 

The  Mills-Mansfield  bills  failed  to 
pass  the  92d  Congress,  but  Represent- 
ative John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  rein- 
troduced a  similar  bill  in  the  present 
93d  Congress  and  that  Is  the  one — H.R. 
636 — presently  being  talked  about  on  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Passage  of  the  section  on  churches  and 
charitable  organizations  seems  to  me 
highly  imlikely. 

The  idea  behind  the  bill  was  to  wipe 
the  slate  clean  of  tax  incentives  and 
then  to  examine  each  one  before  reenter- 
ing it  in  the  statute  books.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  Congress  continue  to  re- 
view each  reinstated  tax  incentive  at  2- 
to  3-year  intervals. 

Certainly  our  tax  structure  is  in  need 
of  reform,  but  removing  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  churches  and  chari- 
table organizations  is  not  the  answer. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  held  public  hearings  on  tax  re- 
form for  3  months  and  is  now  beginning 
to  mark  up  a  recommended  bill  for  the 
full  House  to  consider. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  the  recom- 
mended legislation,  but  in  my  opinion, 
churches  and  charitable  organizations 
should  not  be  involved. 

Many  feel  the  American  tax  system  is 
unfair.  They  feel  it  bears  down  too 
heavily  on  lower-  and  middle-income 
people  whose  earnings  come  entirely  or 
largely  from  wages  and  salaries,  and  too 
lightly,  or,  in  some  cases,  not  at  all,  on 
wealthy  persons  with  large  property  in- 
comes. The  same  is  true  for  particular 
industries,  especially  oil,  gas,  and  min- 
erals that  benefit  from  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

A  finance  minister  for  France's  TCing 
Louis  XVI  once  said  that  the  art  of  taxa- 
tion consists  of  plucking  the  goose  In 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
feathers  with  the  least  amoimt  of  hissing. 
And  so,  some  have  argued  that  the  cor- 
porate goose  in  the  United  States  is  a 
pro  at  hissing,  hence  it  has  escaped  much 
plucking.  The  working  taxpayer,  on  the 
other  hand,  hisses  less  forcefully  and  gets 
plucked  right  down  to  the  tail  feathers. 

President  Nixon  has  shown  concern 
about  making  our  tax  system  fairer  and 
simpler.  As  a  part  of  his  continuous  re- 
view of  the  system,  the  President  evalu- 
ates each  of  the  so-called  tax  loopholes 
against  two  major  criteria:  Fairness  to 
the  average  tajcpayer  and  the  require- 
ment that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  changes 
should  not  cost  the  average  taxpayer 
more,  but  should  Instead  reduce  his 
taxes. 

Achieving  meaningful  tax  reform  will 
be  complex  and  almost  Impossible  In  an 
election  year.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
man's  tax  loophole  is  another  man's  ne- 
cessity. 

It  is  Important  that  we  have  a  fair 
and  equitable  tax  system  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  It  deserves 
our  best  efforts. 
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EXTENSION  FOR  HAWAH 
FARES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp  are.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou«,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Tfoxmc)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.        J 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  M^.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Civil  Aeronaiitlcs  Board 
suspended  a  proposal  by  Wisstern  Air- 
lines to  extend  its  Hawaii  trlmgle  coach 
fares  beyond  the  current  expiration  date 
of  May  31, 1974. 

Western  Airlines  has  for  4^2  years 
provided  direct  nonstop  air  services  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  Anchorage.  It  has 
provided  this  service  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  and  in  the  beginning  at 
considerable  economic  loss  tb  its  com- 
pany. At  that  time  the  CAB  granted 
Western  Airlines  a  reduced  |are  sched- 
ule for  promotional  purpose^.  It  is  for 
this  reason  Western  Airline^  has  been 
able  to  continue  this  service  Ito  the  An- 
chorage area. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  noncontiguous 
and  geographically  remote  arfas,  are  not 
serviced  by  more  economic]  modes  of 
transportation.  Moreover,  j  tourism, 
Alaska's  fastest  growing  inqustry,  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  th^e  triangle 
fares.  It  is  for  this  reason  il  feel  the 
CAB'S  actions  are  not  in  the!  public  in- 
terest and  convenience.  Therefore,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  that  finds 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that,  during  Uie  period 
pending  Investigation  and  action  by  the 
CAB  as  cited  in  the  order  of  Isuspenslon 
74-5-129,  Western  Airlines  be  jgranted  an 
extension  of  its  Hawaii  triangle  fares. 

H.  Rzs.  1158 

A  resolution  on  the  Hawaii  tr 
fares 


igle  coach 


Whereas  the  CAB  suspended  aj  proposal  by 
Western  Airlines  to  extend  its  HJawali  trian- 
gle coach  fares  beyond  the  current  expira- 
tion date  of  May  31,  1974;  and 

Whereas  these  triangle  coach  Ifares  are  In 
the  public  Interest  and  convenlehce;  and 

Whereas  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  non-con- 
tiguous and  geographically  renaofe  states  are 
not  serviced  by  other  more  econotnical  modes 
of  transportation;  and 

Whereas  tourism,  friendship  and  under- 
standing will  be  restrained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Hawaii  triangle  fares :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  kt  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  during  the  period 
pending  investigation  and  aci^on  by  the 
C^B  as  cited  in  the  order  of  suipension  74- 
6-129.  Western  Airlines  be  grafited  an  ex- 
tension of  its  HawaU  triangle  fires. 

CREATION  OP  A  MIDDLf:  EAST 
DEVELOPMENT  BAKK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  Ithe  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes.      I 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
proving political  climate  In  Ithe  Middle 
East  and  the  apparent  wilUnfness  of  the 
parties  directly  involved  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  to  test  the  chances  of 
peace  in  negotiations  are  factors  for 
which  we  must  be  exceedingly  thankful. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  >  diplomacy 
is.  In  large  part,  responsible  for  helping 
to  generate  this  new  environment. 


The  success  of  the  U.S.  peace  initiative 
Is  based  in  i>art  on  Dr.  Kissinger's  ability 
to  break  down  the  complex  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  into  smaller  Issues  and  then  get 
parties  to  focus  on  "yesable"  propositions, 
what  governments  can  do  today  and  to- 
morrow to  build  a  structure  of  peace,  not 
what  a  final  peace  settlement  might 
involve. 

It  is  clear  more  and  more  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East  want  to  divert 
their  energies  away  from  war  and  toward 
the  process  of  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment. 

U.S.  AID  PROPOSALS  IN  PntSPECTIVI 

To  complement  the  success  of  the 
negotiations,  the  administration  has  in- 
troduced a  large  Middle  East  aid  pack- 
age for  fiscal  year  1975.  The  $900  million 
proposal  includes  some  $350  million  in 
grants  and  credits  for  Israel.  $250  million 
in  economic  grants  and  loans  for  Egypt, 
some  $200  million  in  military  said  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Jordan  and  a  special  Mid- 
dle East  peace  fund  of  $100  million. 

My  principal  concern  with  the  aid  re- 
quest is  not  so  much  the  jimounts  in- 
volved for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  fact,  1 
suspect  that  Secretary  Kissinger  will 
make  a  strong  defense  for  these  requests 
before  Congress.  Rather,  I  am  concerned 
that  this  aid  package  comes  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  without  any  explanation  of  how 
the  proposed  aid  fits  into  the  larger 
framework  of  assistance  and  cooperation 
necessary  for  ultimate  success,  without 
any  indication  of  the  long-term  commit- 
ment the  United  States  is  taking  on  in 
the  Middle  East,  without  concrete  recon- 
struction aid  proposals  for  the  Middle 
East,  without  an  effort  to  try  to  inter- 
nationalize the  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment process  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
without  any  indication  of  what  the  oil- 
rich  Arab  countries  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide. 

No  one  state  can  provide  more  than 
a  small  percentage  of  the  funds  needed 
for  creating  the  economic  conditions  to 
complement  the  political  conditions  of 
coexistence  we  seek.  It  is  an  ambitious 
and  noble  gesture  for  the  United  States 
to  try  to  start  the  reconstruciion  process 
with  a  large  Middle  East  aid  package. 
But  the  proposed  $900  milli(jp  plus  pro- 
gram for  1975  cannot  and  wiU  not  have 
any  desirable  or  long-term  Impact  unless 
it  generates  other  efforts. 

A  large  U.S.  aid  program  will  serve 
a  useful  purpose  only  if  it  functions  as 
a  catalyst  for  involving  others,  for  en- 
couraging some  of  the  Middle  East  states 
with  ample  financial  resources  available 
to  play  a  central  role  in  the  development 
of  their  region  and  for  getting  all  inter- 
ested international  institutions  working 
on  the  peace-bulldlng  phase. 

The  United  States  must  be  thinking 
now  about  giving  structure  and  sub- 
stance to  the  propositions  that  we  can 
only  play  a  subsidiary  role  In  developing 
the  Middle  East  and  that  a  genuine 
worldwide  effort  is  essential  to  defuse 
further  one  of  the  world's  most  compli- 
cated political  and  military  conflicts. 

MtTXTILATKHAI.  AND  BILATERAL  AID 

The  long-term  advantages  of  a  multi- 
lateral approach  to  the  reconstruction 
and  development  needs  of  the  conflict 


zone  in  the  Middle  East  are  several.  On 
one  level,  it  can  help  avoid  further  for- 
eign commitments  for  the  United  States 
and  can  help  insulate  this  country  from 
potential  domestic  entanglements  in  the 
recipient  country  in  an  area  of  the  world 
pregnant  with  the  possibility  of  political 
and  social  upheaval.  On  a  more  practical 
level,  multilateral  programs  can  help  give 
the  recipient  states  a  greater  flexibility 
of  operations,  encourage  more  central 
planning,  give  the  aid  effort  more  con- 
tinuity and  avoid  overlapping  and  con- 
flicting projects  and  priorities.  In  this 
way,  the  effectiveness  of  aid  could  be 
increased  and  its  waste  and  inefficiency 
reduced. 

Bilateral  aid.  while  useful  in  some 
technical  assistance  areas,  and  not  nec- 
essarily mutually  exclusive  from  multi- 
lateral aid,  has  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
worked  against  a  coordinated  approach 
to  the  mammoth  needs  of  development. 
To  tackle  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  solely  through  bilateral  aid  will  in- 
volve the  outlay  of  billions  of  dollars 
by  the  United  States  over  a  period  of 
time  as  peace  negotiations  progress  and 
as  a  final  settlement  nears  without  the 
assurance  that  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment have  occurred  and  without  the 
proper  encouragement  of  parallel  aid 
programs  by  other  states. 

The  use  of  aid  in  a  largely  bilateral 
fashion  for  the  main  purpose  of  reward- 
ing friends  and  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  a  peaceful  environment  will  only 
tend  to  increase  the  political  nature  of 
the  aid  and  reduce  its  economic  effective- 
ness. 

It  is  understandable  that  this  initial 
aid  package  and  its  figures  are  largely 
the  result  of  political  considerations  and 
it  may  be  worthy  of  strong  support  on 
those  grounds  alone.  But  any  calculation 
of  the  bilateral  political  impact  of  the 
aid  should  not  blind  us  from  the  fact 
that  the  economic  benefits  of  a  Middle 
East  aid  package  could  be  enhanced  If 
it  can  be  made  part  of  a  long-term 
worldwide  Middle  East  reconstruction 
effort. 

A  MIDDLX  KAST  DKVKtOPMXNT  AAMK 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
the  long  run,  the  establishment  of  a 
Middle  East  Development  Bank  which 
would  address  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction and  development  of  peoples  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
filct  could  offer  the  most  pr<xnising  vehi- 
cle for  internationalizing  the  enormous 
reconstruction  process  that  inevitably 
lies  behind  the  lengthy  negotiations 
which  now  preoccupy  the  states  of  the 
region  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Such  a  bank  should  not  create  a  role 
for  the  United  States  similar  to  the  one 
it  has  with  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank.  While  our  dollars  might  be 
Involved,  especially  at  the  beglimlng.  the 
leadership  and  major  Impetus  must  come 
from  the  states  of  the  region  and  our 
primary  role  should  be  in  providing  the 
technical  know-how  and  expertise  and 
training  needed  to  carry  out  good  pro- 
grams. This  bank  would  address  the  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  Arab  States  in- 
volved in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  Israel 
and  the  Palestinian  peoples  wherever 
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they  group  and  whatever  community 
they  establish  pursuant  to  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  give  more  serious  con- 
sideration in  coming  months  to  methods 
of  internationalizing  the  reconstruction 
process  in  the  wartorn  Middle  East. 

One  effort  the  Government  should 
make  in  the  near  future  is  to  take  the 
lead  and  call  for  the  convening  of  a  sep- 
arate, but  parallel,  economic  conference 
of  Middle  East  states  in  Geneva  whose 
objective  would  be  to  discuss  the  forma- 
tion of  a  regional  development  bajik  and 
to  devise  a  concerted  and  detailed  recon- 
struction and  development  plan  for  the 
wartorn  zones  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
would  hope  that  all  aid  donor  states 
would  join  the  United  States  in  support- 
ing such  a  regional  organization  to  deal 
with  Arab  and  Israeli  economic  prob- 
lems, and  to  combine  Arab  and  Western 
resources  for  the  good  of  the  entire  re- 
gion. 

CONCLUSION 

I  see  many  possible  pitfalls  in  laying 
too  much  stress  on  bilateral  U.S.  aid  and 
in  not  pursuing  efforts  to  international- 
ize Middle  East  reconstruction  aid.  Egypt 
Is  a  case  in  point. 

In  the  early  1960's  when  United  States- 
Egjptlan  relations  were  not  very  good, 
our  relationship  hinged  almost  entirelv 
on  the  ups  and  downs  of  U.S.  aid  and 
wheat  sale  levels.  That  was  not  a  healthy 
stable,  or  desirable  relationship.  Now  we 
are  trjlng  to  build  a  new  relationship 
with  Egypt  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
depend  on  aid  levels.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  moment,  I  do  not  see  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  we  are  trying  to  base  our  new 
ties  on  broader  cultural  and  political 
grounds  and  on  a  mature  economic  re- 
lationship, based  not  on  U.S.-ald  levels 
and  the  vagaries  of  appropriation  bills, 
but  on  frank  discussions  of  Egypt's  needs 
and  a  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Arab  self- 
help  measures  and  American  technical 
expertise  and  know-how. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be  on  the  road 
to  a  Middle  East  peace,  but  there  will 
undoubtedly'  be  many  stops,  starts,  de- 
lays, and  detours  along  that  road.  Recon- 
struction and  development  must  proceed 
on  another  separate  track  in  building  an 
economic  structure  of  coexistence  in  the 
Middle  East.  Development  projects  must 
have  a  solid  footing  in  the  uncertain  days 
ahead  and  I  believe  that  a  Middle  East 
Development  Bank  can  help  provide  such 
a  strong  foundation  for  the  Middle  East 
of  tomorrow. 


EUCLID  YOUTHS   RECEIVE  AWARD 
FROM  OHIO  GOVERNOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  space 
of  1  week  in  April,  EucUd,  Ohio,  and  the 
entire  greater  Cleveland  community 
were  given  two  separate  remarkable  dis- 
plays of  courage  and  heroism  by  two 
8-ycar-olds. 

Mr.    Daniel    Butler    repeatedly    en- 


dangered his  life  and  suffered  bums  over 
15  percent  of  his  body  s^ter  saving  his 
own  family  and  another  family  from  a 
flre  in  their  duplex.  Dan  continued  in  his 
efforts  despite  the  enormous  danger,  and 
not  only  did  he  suffer  serious  bums  but, 
after  making  the  last  rescue,  was  over- 
come by  smoke  inhalation. 

Mr.  John  Patfield.  also  of  Euclid,  res- 
cued a  4-year-old  youngster  from  a  6- 
foot-deep  waterhole.  The  boy  had  fallen 
into  the  hole  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  his 
bicycle.  Without  hesitation  or  concern 
for  his  own  safety,  John  rushed  to  the 
rescue  and  saved  the  younger  boy  from 
drowning. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  these  two 
young  men  will  be  receiving  the  Ohio 
"Governor's  Award  for  Community  Ac- 
tion." an  award  which  is  given  only  to 
those  Ohloans  who  demonstrate  unique 
and  special  concern  for  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  so  much  bad  and  de- 
pressing news,  one  frequently  hears  con- 
cerns expressed  about  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  With  young  men  like  Mr.  Butler 
and  Mr.  Patfield,  no  one  need  have  any 
concern— our  communities,  our  Govern- 
ment, and  our  Nation  will  be  secure  in  a 
generation  which  displays  the  type  of 
courage  demonstrated  by  Dan  and  John. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  articles  describing  the 
acts  of  heroism  by  Mr.  Daniel  Butler 
and  Mr.  John  Patfield.  I  would  also  like 
to  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Euclid 
News  Journal  of  April  18,  1974,  entitled. 
"Splendor  of  Youth": 
(Prom  the  Euclid  (Ohio)  News  Journal. 
AprU  18. 1974) 

SPLENDOB    of    YOtJTH 

Mark  Twain  once  said.  "Youth  was  so 
wonderful,  it's  a  shame  to  waste  it  on  chil- 
dren." Well,  If  Mr.  Twain  had  ever  met 
Daniel  BuUer  c  r  John  Patfleld,  he  might  not 
have  been  so  broad  in  his  protest  of  to  whom 
youth  should  be  given. 

John  and  Daniel  are  two  eight-year-old 
youngsters  who  within  the  short  span  of  a 
weelt  made  their  mark  in  Euclid  and  proved 
that  youth  Is  not  necessarily  "wasted  on 
chUdren." 

Daniel  Butler  or  John  Patfleld,  he  might  not 
attention  of  the  populace.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  Easter  vacation,  instead  of  being  out 
with  other  youngsters,  catching  the  first 
breath  of  spring  air.  he  lay  in  Metropolitan 
General  hospital  with  serious  bums. 

He  wasn't  hurt  by  playing  with  matches  or 
any  thing  like  that — he  suffered  burns  over 
15  per  cent  of  his  body  after  saving  his  fam- 
ily and  another  family  from  a  home  flre. 

Awakened  by  an  explosion,  Danny  led  his 
sister  to  safety  then  alerted  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Dowen. 

Danny  then  rushed  upstairs  to  awaken  the 
other  family,  was  felled  by  heavy  smoke  in 
a  second-story  hallway  after  the  family  es- 
caped and  was  rescued  by  firemen. 

John  Patfleld  p\illed  his  four-year-old 
playmate  Jason  DePaul  out  of  a  water-filled 
hole  behind  an  apartment  building  a  few 
days  later  to  become  Euclid's  second  eight- 
year-old  hero  within  a  week. 

WhUe  their  modus  operendl  were  quite 
dilTerent,  both  John  and  Dan  a^-e  responsible 
for  saving  a  life  without  hesitation  or 
thought  of  their  own  welfare,  they  either 
dashed  into  a  burning  home,  or  stepped  to 
the  brink  of  a  muddy  water  hole  to  save  their 
fellow  man. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  Dan  and  John 
are  not  adults,  seemingly  with  the  maturity 


and  intelligence  to  act  swiftly  under  mcb 
crises. 

They  are  Just  two  eight-year-olds,  scarcely 
out  of  the  pablum  stage  of  life — yet  they  svire 
matiired  In  a  hurry. 

The  four-year-old  who  John  pulled  out  of 
the  murkey  mudhole  and  the  family  that 
Daniel  alerted  wUl  attest  to  this. 

Euclid  should  be  proud  and  In  some  way 
should  honor  these  two  fine,  young  citizena. 

Two  Families  Tkt  To  Pull  Togetheb  Amoi 
Tragic  Pihe 
(By  John  Battle) 
Clarence  Dowen  was  asleep  in  the  down- 
stairs of  an  up-down  duplex  at  910  East  222 
St.  His  wife  and  three  children  also  sleep  on 
the  same  floor.  He  didn't  see  or  hear  it  but 
his  electric  clock  stopped  at  5:38  a.m.,  AprU 
10.  He  normally  would  ha\'e  awakened  at  6 
a.m.  for  work. 

Allan  Runyeon  was  on  his  way  home  from  a 
night  of  security  work  around  seven  in  the 
morning.  Gloria,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
Christina,  10,  and  Michelle  7.  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  were  probably  just  beginning 
to  arise  for  the  new  day. 

"I  remember  when  I  got  off  the  Freeway 
and  stopped  at  the  light  I  saw  a  fire  truck  on 
the  streets,"  said  Runyeon.  "It  wasn't  mov- 
ing, but  as  I  watched,  I  saw  It  was  in  front 
of  my  house  and  flames  leaping  out  of  the 
charred  windows." 

"My  God,"  he  Intoned.  'You  have  never 
seen  or  had  such  an  experience — arriving 
home  and  finding  the  firemen  fighting  a  fire 
in  your  home.  I  thought  all  my  family  was 
dead." 

Except  for  the  bravery  of  an  eight-year-old 
boy,  Daniel  Butler  Jr.,  the  stepson  of  Clarence 
Dowen.  who  noticed  the  fire  and  sounded  the 
alarm  for  escape,  Runyeon's  fears  would  have 
come  true, 

A  smoldering  fire,  apparently  started  in  the 
basement  crept  stealthily  up  the  walls  of  the 
wooden  frame  buUdlng,  finally  belching 
smoke  Into  the  downstairs  kitchen  and  Into 
the  living  room. 

Dan  probably  was  the  first  to  notice  the 
flre.  He  aroused  his  famUy,  helping  them  out 
into  the  dark  morning  light.  He  then  plunged 
back  into  the  smoke  filled  house,  without 
lights,  felt  his  way  up  the  stairs  and  banged 
viciously  on  the  doors  upstairs.  Gloria  Run- 
yeon, grabbed  the  seven-year-old  Michelle, 
carrying  her  down  the  stairs.  Christina  10, 
trapped  by  the  smoke  and  now  flames,  flnally 
found  a  window,  where  she  Jumped  to  the 
concrete  driveway.  She  was  injured,  but  safe 
from  the  blistering  heat. 

Danny  had  trapped  himself  on  the  second 
floor. 

"He  probably  couldn't  have  come  down  the 
stairs,"  said  Runyeon.  "He  was  trapped  up 
there  in  that  heat  imtll  he  was  rescued  and 
carried  down  by  a  Euclid  fireman." 

The  boy  was  immediately  taken  to  Euclid 
General  Hospital,  where  within  an  hour  he 
was  transferred  to  Bum  Center  of  Metro- 
politan General  Hospital  In  Cleveland. 

Allan  Runyeon  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
burned  out  house.  His  wife  and  daughter 
Michelle  were  in  Euclid  General  Hospital  suf- 
fering from  smoke  inhalation.  Christina  waa 
in  the  pediatrics  ward  of  .Euclid  General 
Hospital. 

"I  dont  know  whether  he  (Danny)  is  go- 
ing to  make  it,"  said  Dowen,  as  he  looked 
mournfully  at  the  smoke  and  fire  damaged 
house. 

"I  dldnt  have  any  Insurance."  he  added. 
"I  lost  Just  about  everything.  Even  the  money 
which  was  left  on  my  dresser  is  gone,  bumed 
up." 

Since  the  fire,  both  families  have  found 
other  temporary  residences  to  live.  They  had 
come  back  to  the  house  a  few  days  later  to 
try  to  salvaige  the  few  pieces  of  furniture 
which  remained.  Rimyeon's  belongings  wer* 
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of  a  rented 


barely  enough  to  fill  up  the  back  < 

trailer. 

"I  could  say  that  I  am  bad  off  lintu  I  think 
of  Danny,"  said  Bunyeon,  "I  hope  he  lives. 
The  doctors  say  It  will  be  a  fe^ 
we  know." 

As  of  Tuesday  Danny  was  stu^  in  critical 
condition,  according  to  hospital  officials. 

Ironically,  the  day  before  the  |flre,  Danny 
and  his  Boy  Scout  troop  had  vltlted  Euclid 
General  to  hand  out  Kaster  baskfts  to  needy 
patients.  { 

"All  we  can  do  Is  wait,"  said  R^yeon. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  ^aeen  deter- 
mined. Plre  Chief  George  Langa  said  Mon- 
day that  officials  have  narrowed  tlhlngs  down 
to  two  areas  though.  He  would  hot  disclose 
what  they  are.  A  deternilnatlo|i  could  be 
made  by  today,  however. 

The  owner  of  the  buUdlng  Is  drvlUe  Will- 
cocks,  a  captain  on  the  Euclid  iollce  force. 
According  to  Building  Commissioner  Robert 
Drobnlck,  as  of  November  of  laet  year  the 
building  had  11  exterior  code  vitiations,  but 
that  since  then  seven  had  bee&  corrected, 
three  were  In  the  process  cf  belgg  corrected 
and  one,  a  minor  one  at  that,  iad  not  yet 
been  corrected.  None  of  the  vlciations  was 
considered  a  safety  hazard,  Drobfalck  said. 

Donations,  food,  clothtog  and  other  essen- 
tials are  being  accepted  for  the  families  at 
the  home  of  Richard  Salajclk,  alrelatlve,  at 
20750  Nauman  Ave.  An  account  fpr  the  fam- 
ily has  been  opened  at  Cleveland  Trust,  701 
East  185  St. 

TsEH  Tehmzd  Hero 

Mrs.  Prank  Smith  of  2110  Maflln  St.  was 
dashing  about  the  city  this  week  with  a  fan- 
tastic story.  I 

Her  eight-year-old  grand-nephew  was  crit- 
ically burned  two  weeks  ago  at  Huclid,  Ohio 
while  chasing  his  mother,  stepfather,  two 
sisters  and  another  family  of  thr^e  from  his 
residence  which  bxirst  into  a  rotirlng  fire  of 
an  unknown  origin.  ] 

And  Mrs.  Smith  was  asking  that  persons 
who  might  care  drop  the  youth  aj  line  of  en- 
couragement In  the  Burns  Ceqter  of  the 
Metropolitan  General  Hospital  all  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  I 

The  youth  Is  Danny  Butler,  soa  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Dowen  of  what  waf  900  E.  222 
St..  Euclid,  Ohio.  He  attends  St. 
Catholic  School  near  his  home. 

The  Euclid  community  thinks  li  has  a  hero, 
and  we  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  I 
Smith.    Such   heroism   should   qot   go   un- 
noticed and  we  hope  you  agree. 


EucuD  Youths  To  Qet  Awas^ 

OOVKSNOB 


From 


Daniel  Butler  and  John  Patfleld.  the  two 
eight-year-old  Euclid  heroes,  will  receive  the 
Governor's  Award  for  Community  Action. 

Governor  John  J.  Gllligan  will  present  the 
awards  to  the  yoiuigsters  personally.  A  visit 
from  the  governor  is  now  being  a^anged. 

The  honor  is  given  to  Ohioank  who  have 
demonstrated  outstanding  comn^unlty  serv- 
ice for  the  welfare  of  others.  i 

The  News-Journal  Inquired!  about  It 
through  State  Rep.  T.  Timothy  fIcCormack. 


McCormack  in  t 
gov\3mor'8  office. 

The  honor  is  pi 
the  distinguish) 
yearly  over  the  pi 
Action  aspect  of 
past  two  years. 

Daniel  is  the 


rn  made  contact  with  the 

rt  of  the  Ooveraor's  Award, 

kward  which  has-been  given 

Bt  25  years.  The  Community 

has  been  In  e^ect  for  the 

.ub  scout  who!  awoke  one 

chilly  morning  vUs  month  anc^  discovered 
bis  home  in  flam^.  He  alerted  hi^  family  and 
his  upstairs  neighbors,  but  was  i  trapped  on 
the  top  floor  of  t^e  building  on  ^ast  222  St. 
Firemen  resciied  him,  but  he  ♦as  severely 
burned.  He  remains  in  serious  condition  in  a 
Cleveland  Hospital.  The  home  \«as  virtually 
gutted  by  the  blaze,  forcing  hU  parents  to 
and  a  home  elsewhere  aind  start  anew. 

John  Patfleld,  of  1571  East  254  3t.,  through 


some  qulcJt  thinking,  rescued  a  four-year-old 
boy  from  a  water  filled  hole  six  feet  deep. 
The  boy  fell  into  the  hole,  which  has  since 
been  flUed  by  the  city,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  bicycle. 


MANAGING  THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  United  States 
could  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Two  world  wars  and  many  crises 
have  unforgettably  taught  us  that  this 
coimtry  can  never  again  jeopardize  Its 
freedom,  security,  and  prosperity — and 
that  of  others — by  failing  to  play  our  full 
part  in  the  world. 

This  necessary  international  role  for 
the  United  States  occurs  in  many  areas 
and  on  mamy  levels.  And,  though  there 
has  been  a  recent  tendency  to  overem- 
phasize military  power  in  international 
affairs,  we  must  recognize  that  military 
power  is  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. It  is  this  power  which  deters  other 
countries  from  effectively  threatening 
hostilities  as  a  way  to  blackmail  us  into 
doing  something  not  in  accord  with  our 
national  interests.  And,  if  fighting  oc- 
curs, it  is  this  power  which  will  help 
bring  hostilities  to  as  quick  and  as  favor- 
able a  close  as  possible. 

As  essential  as  our  possessing  military 
power  is,  however,  there  still  remains 
the  question:  How  much  military 
strength  Is  necessary?  Answering  this 
question  Is  no  simple  task.  One  must 
make  assumptions  about  what  vital  In- 
terests must  be  protected,  what  threats 
we  face,  and  the  like.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  detail  to  be  considered. 
Nevertheless,  certain  principles  are  evi- 
dent today. 

First,  the  United  States  Is  a  world 
power  not  only  because  of  oiir  military 
strength,  but  also  because  we  possess  a 
vast  and  diversified  economic  and  tech- 
nical strength  combined  with  enduring 
but  flexible  democratic  institutions.  Not 
only  is  mere  military  power  unable  to 
achieve  peace  and  stability  alone,  but 
unnecessary  defense  expenditures  bur- 
den our  economy  and  the  society.  Even 
this  great  country  has  a  limit  to  its  re- 
sources, and  these  resources  must  be  al- 
located among  many  pressing  needs.  As 
in  other  areas,  we  must  demonstrate  fis- 
cal responsibility.  The  need  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is  especially  compelling  with 
defense  expenditures  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spends  30  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  70  percent  of  that 
part  of  the  budget  whose  expenditures 
are  immediately  controllable. 

Defense  dollars,  however,  are  not  spent 
as  responsibly  as  they  could  be.  De- 
fense spending  Is  too  often  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  an  imcontrolled  Federal 
bureaucracy:  its  redundancy,  cost  over- 
runs, and  general  waste  are  well  docu- 
mented. The  C-5A  transport  and  the 
F-111  bomber  are  only  the  most  recent 
and  well-publicized  examples. 

Second,  the  need  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility Is  reinforced  by  the  changed  Inter- 
national situation.  This  country  has  de- 
veloped   more    amicable    relationships 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and 
our  military  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  thankfully  diminished.  It  is  not 
yet  the  time,  of  course,  to  beat  our 
swords  into  plowshares;  other  countries 
have  interests  and  policies  which  con- 
flict with  ours,  and  some  countries  might 
still  be  tempted  to  threaten  the  use  of 
force  against  us.  But  just  sis  we  must 
avoid  a  false  sense  of  security,  we  must 
also  question  why  the  emerging  new  In- 
ternational situation  should  not  Justify 
at  least  a  leveling  off  of  our  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

In  spite  of  the  need  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, particularly  Justified  in  light  of 
the  Improved  international  situation, 
the  Nixon  administration  proposes  a 
sharp  rise  in  military  spending  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  administration  has 
requested  a  fiscal  year  1975  defense  au- 
thorization of  $92.9  billion.  In  addition, 
the  administration  has  requested  sup- 
plemental fimdlng  for  1974  of  $6.2  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  reflecting  a  legerdemain 
foimd  so  often  in  administration  state- 
ments in  other  areas,  this  supplemental 
includes  at  least  $2.1  billion  which 
should  be  In  the  1975  request.  The  net 
result  Is  that  the  administration  is  ac- 
tually requesting  $95  billion  for  1975,  an 
Increase  of  $12.4  billion  or  15  percent 
over  the  comparable  1974  authorization. 
See  table  1. 

Table  1. — Defense  Budget^ 
[Dollars  billions  In   budget   authority] 
Fiscal  year  1974  budget  costs: 

Appropriated  by  Congress 80.7 

Pay   supplemental 3.4 

Readiness     supplemental     (genuine 

supplemental  items)* .7 

Fuel  price  increase . .5 

Middle  EMt  coste .2 

Israel  emergency  aid* —2.3 

Net  cost  of  fiscal  year  1974 82.6 

Administration's  flacal  year   1975  re- 
quest: 

Fiscal  year  1976  budget 92.9 

Readiness  supplemental  ■ 2. 1 

Total  fiscal  year  1976  request 96.0 

Wayne  Owens'  proposed  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  reductions — see  table  2,  6-8  billion 
dollars. 

Increase  over  fiscal  year  1974  net  cost,  4.5- 
6.6  bUUon  dollars. 

Savings  over  administration  fiscal  year  1975 
request,  6-8  billion  dollars. 

'Includes  military  assistance  programs. 

■The  Administration  requested  a  fiscal 
year  1974  "readiness"  supplemental  of  $2.8 
billion.  Of  this,  two  items — fuel  price  in- 
creases ($480  million)  and  a  Middle  East  cost 
figure  ($231  million)  are  legitimately  sup- 
plemental items  reflecting  unanticipated  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  approved  forces.  These 
items  are  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
budget.  The  remainder  of  the  supplemental 
to  purchase  new  equipment  is  treated  as  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request. 

•The  fiscal  year  1975  request  contains  no 
funds  for  Israel  but  the  budget  notes  that  a 
supplemental  request  might  be  made.  Thus 
for  purposes  of  comparing  the  1974  and  1976 
budgets  this  item  should  be  excluded. 

This  smacks  of  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
rather  than  responsibility.  To  achieve 
new  responsibility,  I  propose  that  the 
total  fiscal  year  1975  request  of  $95  bil- 
lion be  reduced  by  $6  to  $8  billion.  The 
savings  can  come  by  eliminating  un- 
necessary programs  and  trimming  the 
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fat  out  of  otlier  programs.  This  approach 
will  insure  that  essential  combat  capabil- 
ities are  not  reduced;  indeed,  the  stream- 
lining will  often  serve  to  improve  mili- 
tary strength. 

Note  that  these  savings  still  sdlow  an 
increase  of  $4.5  to  $6.5  billion  over  com- 
parable 1974  levels,  thereby  providing 
ample  room  to  cover  higher  costs  as  a  re- 
sult of  inflation  and  pay  increases. 

The  following  are  my  specific  ideas 
for  where  the  cuts  can  occur.  See  table  2. 
Since  Uiese  individual  recommendations 
total  over  $6  to  $8  billion  in  savings,  there 
is  a  margin  for  error  if  international  cir- 
cumstances change  or  if,  because  of  con- 
tract difBculties  or  other  problems,  the 
predicted  savings  for  any  one  program 
are  not  fully  realized.  Further,  I  fully 
expect  that  my  list  Is  not  exhaustive  and 
that  efficiency  savings  are  possible  else- 
where. 

1.   GEKEBAL   PURPOSE   FOBCES 

General  purpose  forces — Army  and 
Marine  divisions,  land  and  sea-based  tac- 
tical aircraft  and  naval  vessels — are  the 
most  expensive  part  of  our  military 
budget.  They  absorb,  with  their  support, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget.  I 
would  propose  a  number  of  savings  here : 

First.  There  Is  certainly  no  military 
need  nor  any  diplomatic  purpose  to 
maintain  all  our  present  300,000  troops  in 
Europe.  As  so  many  observers  have  con- 
cluded. Including  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  force  includes 
more  tail  thsm  teeth — it  is  burdened  by 
an  unnecessarily  large  support  establish- 
ment. As  a  modest  Initial  step,  there 
should  be  a  20  percent  reduction  In  our 
forces  there.  This  should  result  in  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $720  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  objective  for  future 
years  should  be  a  reduction  of  50  per- 
cent from  our  present  troop  levels. 

Second.  Even  after  the  end  of  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china war  and  24  years  after  the  Korean 
conflict  broke  out,  we  still  station  about 
181,000  troops  in  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Asia.  Most  of  the  36,000  troops  based  in 
Thailand  are  categorized  as  incremental 
to  our  peacetime  force  and  are  intended 
for  possible  reinterventlon  into  Vietnam. 
In  addition,  much  of  our  general  pur- 
pose force  at  home  Is  committed  to  the 
contingency  of  a  major  land  war  in  Asia. 
I  recommend  that  most  of  the  forces 
maintained  for  Asian  Intervention,  in- 
cluding the  incremental  force  in  Thai- 
land, be  eliminated.  This  would  yield 
$2.4  billion  In  budgetary  savings  and 
include  the  demobilization  of  3  divisions, 
out  of  a  total  U.S.  forces  of  16,  8  out  of  39 
tactical  air  wings,  and  1  out  of  15  aircraft 
carriers. 

Third.  The  Pentagon  wants  to  keep  a 
World  War  n  type  carrier  in  commis- 
sion an  extra  year  for  duty  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  where  our  interests  are  limited 
and  other  ships  can  easily  show  the  flag 
if  that  Is  necessary.  Deactivating  the 
carrier  will  save  $100  million  In  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  would  still  leave  the 
Navy  with  14  aircraft  carriers,  a  number 
which  I  seriously  question,  especially 
since  the  cost  of  procuring  and  operating 
one  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  without  even 
counting  the  costs  of  its  aircraft  and 
escort  ships,  is  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 


Fourth.  The  Pentagon  is  developing 
and  procuring  excessively  complicated 
weapons  which  are  uncertain  to  work 
effectively  if  there  is  a  need  to  use  them. 
The  high  costs  of  these  weapons,  more- 
over, means  fewer  can  be  purchased.  I 
recommend  that  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  weapons  for 
general  purpose  forces  be  reduced  by 
$2.7  billion  through  a  combination  of 
terminating  and  stretching  out  pro- 
grams. Examples  include: 

Stop  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  binary  nerve  gas;  this  new 
chemical  warfare  system  is  not  justified. 
While  the  savings  in  fiscal  year  1975 
would  only  be  about  $4  million,  the  long- 
term  costs  of  converting  our  gas  stock- 
piles to  binary  nerve  gas  would  be  about 
$1  to  $2  bUlion. 

Cancel  AW  ACS,  an  electronics-laden 
Boeing  707  for  airborne  battle  manage- 
ment and  air  defense  command  and  con- 
trol, which  was  suddenly  and  unconvlnc- 
ingly  shifted  from  a  strategic  to  a  tac- 
tical mission,  $770  million. 

Halt  the  Navy  F-14  aircraft  program, 
$756  million,  and  the  Phoenix  missile 
being  developed  for  it,  $100  million.  This 
aircraft  represents  too  little  improve- 
ment over  the  F-4  to  be  continued  as 
per-unit  costs  sksTocket.  The  pfoposal 
for  a  new,  austere  fighter  aircraft  is  far 
more  promising. 

Stretch  out  procurement  of  the  8SN- 
688  nuclear  attack  submarine.  Only  two 
instead  of  three  boats  should  be  built  in 
fiscal  year  1975  for  a  savings  of  $100  mil- 
lion. 

Slow  new  tank  procurement  develop- 
ment in  order  to  study  the  lessons  of  the 
Middle  East  war  which  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  role  of  the  tradition- 
al tank  in  modem  combat  environments 
where  missiles  are  used  extensively.  The 
appropriation  for  tanks  should  be  lim- 
ited to  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
for  a  savings  of  about  $200  million. 

Stretch  out  procurement  of  the  DD- 
963  destroyer  while  the~ftlMrhclal  and 
technical  problems  are  resolved.  The 
unit  costs  of  this  oversized,  rapidly  ob- 
solescing  destroyer  is  nearlng  $100  mil- 
lion. The  fiscal  year  1975  savings  would 
be  about  $265  million. 

Slow  procurement  of  the  patrol  frigate, 
$437  million.  This  imsiginative  concept 
for  a  lower  cost,  less  complex  ASW  ship 
is  threatened  by  a  forced-pace  rush  to 
procurement.  The  lessons  of  the  DD-963 
are  being  ignored.  A  more  modest  pace 
would  save  $200  million  In  fiscal  year 
1975  and,  equally  important,  would  in- 
crease the  chances  for  success  In  the  pro- 
En*am. 

A  more  critical  look  at  other  aircraft, 
missile,  ship  and  vehicle  programs  could 
yield  at  least  an  additional  $300  million. 

2.     STEATEGIC    PBOCRAMS 

U.S.  nuclear  strategy  has  sought  to  de- 
ter nuclear  holocaust  by  maintaining  an 
ability  to  respond  to  any  attack — up  to 
the  point  of  utterly  destroying  the  at- 
tacker— even  after  first  absorbing  the 
worst  possible  strike  by  the  other  side. 
We  can  maintain  the  forces  necessary  to 
support  this  strategy  and  still  reduce  the 
administration's  budget  request. 

First.  The  Nixon  administration  sug- 
gests that  it  has  a  new  strategic  doctrine 


which  includes  targeting  military  instal- 
lations as  well  as  sites  and  having  flex- 
ible planning.  However,  our  plans  have 
always  included  a  variety  of  targets.  Sim- 
ilarly, flexible  planning  is  scarcely  a  novel 
idea  and  does  not  require  new  weapons. 

Neither  the  new  policy  nor  the  ad- 
mitted concerns  about  Soviet  strategic 
programs  justify  the  administration's 
budget  requests  to  modify  existing  mis- 
siles and  to  procure  new  missiles  In  order 
to  improve  our  capabilities  to  destroy  So- 
viet missile  silos.  These  requests  for  im- 
proved accm-acy  and  higher  yields  for 
our  missiles  introduce  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment into  the  strategic  equation.  They 
could  be  construed  to  threaten  the  entire 
Soviet  land-based  missile  force.  This 
would  increase  pressures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  develop  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams and  thereby  trigger  an  arms  race. 
And,  in  a  crisis,  the  Soviets  might  decide 
to  launch  against  us  out  of  a  fear  that 
we  will  launch  a  preemptive  strike 
against  their  missiles.  For  these  reasons, 
none  of  the  counterforce  programs — 
costing  about  $300  million — should  be 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget. 

Second.  The  administration  seeks  more 
than  $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Trident  missile  submarine  program.  Each 
of  these  submarines  will  cost  $1.3  billion 
or  more.  The  replacement  of  the  existing 
16-missile  submarines  with  the  24-mis- 
sile  Trident,  however,  might  well  increase 
the  vulnerability  of  our  submarines  since 
more  missiles  will  be  concentrated  in 
fewer  boats  whicli  are  much  larger  than 
the  existing  boats.  Fortunately,  an  alter- 
native exists  in  the  budget.  Funds  are 
included  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  a  new,  smaller  submarine  called 
the  Narwahl.  I  strongly  support  this  pro- 
gram and  the  program  for  the  Trident  I 
missile — which  could  fit  in  the  existing 
submarine  force  and  in  the  Narwahl  sub- 
marine. Suspending  the  Trident  subma- 
rine— but  not  the  Trident  I  missile — ^pro- 
gram would  yield  a  savings  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion. 

Third.  The  proposed  budget  seeks  one- 
half  billion  dollars  for  development  and 
testing  of  the  B-1  intercontinental 
bomber.  However,  even  its  supporters 
admit  that  the  program  is  in  serious 
technical  and  financial  difficulties,  with 
the  estimated  per  plane  costs  now  In  ex- 
cess of  $60  million.  Since  present  B-52 
bombers  can  remain  in  service  well  into 
the  I980's  with  proper  maintenance  and 
some  modifications,  there  is  no  reason 
to  push  ahead  with  the  B-1  et  this  point. 
Rather,  procurement  of  additional  B-1 
aircrafts  should  be  halted.  The  Defense 
Department  should  begin  development 
of  a  follow-on  to  the  B-52  which  could 
use  standoff  alr-to-surface  weapons 
and  thereby  reduce  the  need  to  penetrate 
the  thick  Soviet  air  defenses.  These  mis- 
siles are  already  under  development  and 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  also  includes 
$20  million  for  an  advance  tanker  air- 
craft which  could  carry  these  missiles. 

Fourth.  Two  years  after  the  ABM 
treaty  sharply  limiting  the  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missiles — ABM's — the 
proposed  budget  still  calls  for  $374  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  more  modem 
ABM's.  These  programs  should  be  lim- 
ited to  research  on  advanced  technology 
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hEurdware, 


displays  a 
of  officers 


without  the  procurement  of 

for  a  savings  of  about  $200  million. 

3.    MILTTABT  DTICCENCn  r 

Our  present  military  force 
shocking  increase  In  the  ratio 
to  enlisted  men.  There  are  jnow  more 
field  grade,  lieutenant  colontl  or  com- 
mander and  above,  and  flaglofiBcers  to 
command  a  force  of  2.2  mJlllon  than 
there  were  in  1945  when  the  military 
numbered  12.1  million.  Morecer,  among 
officers  and  among  enlisted  men,  there  is 
grade  creep  as  a  higher  proportion  of 
officers  are  made  hlgh-rankitig  officers 
and  more  enlisted  men  becom«  sergeants 
and  the  like.  Correcting  th^se  imbal- 
ances could  result  in  saving!;  of  about 
$500  million. 

I  also  believe  that  savings  cfii  be  real- 
ized by  improving  management  prac- 
tices. Management  systems  ipithin  the 
Defense  Department  should  be  stand- 
ardized. Procurement  practice ;  should  be 
carefully  reviewed.  For  examp  e.  Defense 
Department  purchase  of  comr  lonly  used 
items,  called  "unitary  buyinj,"  rather 
than  procurement  by  individual  service 
units  could  in  many  cases  a\oid  exces- 
sive Inventories  and  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  contracting  efforts. 

4.    SOUTHEAST   ASIA    laLTTAST    Al  ISISTANCX 

The  continuing  war  in  Soui;heast  Asia 
is  still  costing  the  United  Stbtes  about 
$2  billion  a  year  In  military  aid  alone. 
We  must  put  an  end  to  our  involvement 
in  the  Indochina  war.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  should  not  pay  f (  t  the  bul- 
lets used  by  the  Scdgon  regime.  I  sup- 
port an  end  In  military  aid  to  palgon  en- 
tirely this  coming  fiscal  year. 

5.     MILTTAKT    AS8ISTANCB    P>(>ailAM 

The  United  States  distribute  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  military  pquipment 
around  the  world  in  free  military  assist- 
ance, training,  and  sales.  This  massive 
distribution  does  little  or  nothing  to 
bring  about  world  peace.  Setreral  con- 
flicts in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latti  America 
have  even  been  fueled  with  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid.  I  recommend  a  cut  <if  $1.7  bil- 
lion In  the  administration's  |1.9  billion 
budget  request.  I  note  that  ndne  of  this 
request  is  for  the  Middle  Ea^:  the  ad- 
ministration has  so  far  requested  a  fiscal 
year  1974  supplemental  for  liie  Middle 
East  and  has  yet  to  make  a  ijequest  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Economies  such  as  these 
recommended  $6-8  billion  sa^ 
over,  it  is  fat,  not  essential  coj 
bility,  which  is  being  trimmt 
phasize  that  this  proposal  is  njit  a  meat- 
ax  approach,  I  want  particula(rly  to  de- 
clare my  support  for  certain  i  programs. 
Tablk  2. — Summaiy  of  some  feoMjle  reduc- 
tions In  fiscal  year  1975  military 
thority 

[In  bUUoQs  of  dcdlars 
General  piirpose  forces 


B-1  bomber 

Strategic  defense. 


Forces  stationed  In  Europe.. 

Asia -committed  forces 

Indian  Ocean  carrier 

Procurement        (including 
nerve  gas) 


litnary 


Strategic  forces. 


Counterforce   program. 
Trident  submarine 


allow  the 
s.  More- 

bat  capa- 
To  em- 


budget au- 
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Military  Efficiency:     Adjusting   officer/ 

enlisted  man  ratio  and  grade  levels.  .  5 

Southeast  Asia  military  assistance l.B 

Military   assistance   program 1.7 


First,  our  military  forces  should  be 
modernized  as  necessary  with  stream- 
lined, effective  replacements.  The  re- 
placement of  the  Mlnuteman  I  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
with  the  Mlnuteman  ni  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. Likewise,  as  mentioned  earlier,  I 
support  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger's  proposal  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  the  Narwahl  missile  submarine 
as  a  follow-on  to  the  present  missile  sub- 
marines as  well  as  the  development  of 
Ught-welght,  simple  fighter  aircraft.  I 
also  encourage  the  Pentagon's  search  for 
a  close-support  aircraft  to  assist  our  com- 
bat troops.  Penally,  I  urge  the  Pentagon 
to  give  close  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tactics  and  defenses  to  counter 
the  Soviet  antitank  and  Euitlaircraft 
weapons  which  were  so  effective  In  the 
recent  Middle  East  war. 

Second,  eliminating  unnecessary  pro- 
grams and  trimming  others  definitely 
does  not  mean  skimping  on  maintenance 
or  failing  to  possess  adequate  stockpiles 
of  ammunition  and  other  materials.  The 
Israeli-Arab  wars  have  vividly  demon- 
strated that  a  military  force  needs  equip- 
ment that  is  ready  to  use,  adequate 
maintenance,  no  bottleneck  shortages  of 
critical  weapons  and  equipment,  and  a 
way  to  reach  the  combat  scene  quickly. 

Because  of  their  contribution  to  sotind 
modernization,  maintenance,  and  inven- 
tory policies.  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  which 
is  Utah's  largest  single  employer,  and 
Tooele  Army  Depot  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  my  proposals.  Hill  AFB  provides 
vital  maintenance  for  a  wide  variety  of 
Air  Force  equipment  as  well  as  assisting 
the  modernization  of  our  Mlnuteman 
missile  force.  Tooele  Depot  helps  insure 
that  ammunition  find  other  critical 
stockpiles  are  filled.  As  an  example  of 
these  bases'  contribution  to  readiness, 
equipment  from  Hill  AFB  or  ammunition 
from  Tooele  can  be  carried  by  aircraft 
from  Hill  AFB  to  about  any  potential 
trouble  spot  in  the  world  in  less  than  1 
day.  Though  Insulated  from  the  hostili- 
ties, these  bases  can  essentially  provide 
frontline  suKwrt. 

Indeed,  I  am  worried  that  the  budgets 
for  Hill  and  Tooele  are  being  eaten  away 
by  the  Pentagon's  expensive  emphasis  on 
gold-plated  weapon  systems.  The  De- 
fense Department  as  much  as  admitted 
this  by  recently  requesting  $2.1  billion 
for  augmented  force  readiness,  increased 
aircraft  capability,  and  accelerated 
modernizations. 

As  one  gets  caught  up  in  the  details 
of  defense  spending,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  forget  the  broad  international  picture. 
Yet  it  Is  tills  which  helps  drive  up  the 
size  of  the  defense  budget.  As  noted  be- 
fore, the  recent  relaxation  In  tensions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  should 
be  a  factor  In  assessing  our  military 
needs.  Looking  to  the  future,  I  strongly 
support  continued  negotiations  to  achieve 


mutual  limitations  on  arms.  Well  con- 
ceived agreements  can  further  reduce 
tensions  and  the  need  for  military  forces. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks— SALT— with  the  So- 
viet Union  provide  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  limit  nuclear  weapons  with 
their  awesome  potential  for  destruction. 
In  SALT,  the  United  States  should  espe- 
cially seek  to  negotiate  limits  on  Soviet 
multiple  Independently  targetable  ve- 
hicles— MIR  Vs.  A  MIRV  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  warheads  on  a  single  missile,  each 
warhead  capable  of  hitting  a  separate 
target.  In  return  for  our  slowing  certain 
of  our  strategic  programs,  for  example, 
the  U.S.S.R.  might  agree  to  limit  the  de- 
velopment of  the  MIRV'ed  SSX-18,  the 
even  larger  follow-on  missile  to  the  large 
SS-9.  This  would  push  further  into  the 
future  the  time  when  analysts  would 
estimate  that  only  a  few  Mlnutemen 
would  survive  a  Soviet  attack,  a  situation 
which  many  consider  destabilizing. 

In  the  on-going  negotiations  for  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions — 
MBFR— in  Europe,  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  reduce  the  number  of  mili- 
tary forces  now  facing  each  other.  This 
U.S.  position,  however,  does  not  preclude 
immediate  reductions  of  urmecessary 
U.S.  support  forces  in  Europe  since  these 
forces  can  have  little  bargaining  value. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  should 
consider  possibilities  for  other  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  For  example,  the  Pen- 
tagon is  pressing  to  create  a  major  naval 
base  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Diego  Gar- 
cia, a  small  Island  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  United  States  and  in  an  area  of 
very  limited  military  importance  to  us. 
Rather  than  starting  a  naval  race  in  that 
distant  place,  the  United  States  should 
consider  negotiating  limits  on  naval 
armaments  in  the  axea.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  expressed  Interest  In  discussing 
proposals  since,  as  Soviet  leader  Brezh- 
nev has  said: 

I  The  Soviets]  have  never  considered,  and 
do  not  now  consider,  that  it  Is  an  ideal  situa- 
tion when  the  navies  of  the  great  powers  are 
cruising  about  for  long  periods  far  from 
their  own  shores. 

In  short,  we  must  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  be  capable  of  repelling 
any  threat  to  this  country's  vital  security 
interests.  Our  defense  expenditures,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  immune  from  the  re- 
quirement of  fiscal  responsibility,  espe- 
cially as  international  tensions  are  re- 
duced. Without  Impairing  our  essential 
military  strength,  we  should  Insist  on 
such  responsibility;  unnecessary  pro- 
grams should  be  dropped  and  others 
trimmed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
further  pursue  constructive  approaches 
to  reduce  international  tension  sand  to 
limit  arms. 


HH. 


15071,  NATIONAL  CON- 
DOMINIUM  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  last  few  years  a  new  type  of 
housing  unit  has  gained  wide  notoriety. 
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These  units,  known  as  condominiums, 
have  become  the  rage  of  the  future.  They 
are  geared  to  sell  to  those  persons  who 
do  not  wish  to  buy  a  house,  but  who  want 
to  own  their  own  living  quarters. 

The  condominium  Is  attractive  to  per- 
sons who  are  tired  of  living  and  main- 
taining their  own  house  or  those  who  are 
just  starting  out  in  the  shelter-buying 
market.  The  condominium  offers  apart- 
ment-type living,  with  recreational  facil- 
ities usuailly  shared  among  aU  of  the 
owners.  According  to  developers,  a  per- 
son or  family  can  have  housing  without 
some  of  the  upkeep  head£K;hes  that  are 
normsdly  associated  with  the  owning  of 
property. 

About  4  months  ago  I  was  ttdklng  with 
some  of  my  constituents  when  one  men- 
tioned that  the  condominium  craze  had 
become  so  great  that  many  apartment 
dwellers  were  being  forced  either  to  buy 
the  rental  units  in  which  they  resided  or 
move  on  extremely  short  notice  to  other 
quarters.  Since,  In  Chicago,  as  in  other 
large  cities,  the  housing  market  has  be- 
come so  scarce  that  most  of  the  avail- 
able rental  units  are  either  in  the  higher 
Income  bracket  or  at  the  point  of  being 
condemned,  condominium  buying  Is  on 
the  upswing. 

Upon  Investigation  I  found  that  there 
are  many  complicated  issues  with  condo- 
minium developments,  For  example.  I 
found  that  in  certain  instances  persons 
who  bought  condominium  units  thought 
that  they  had  also  purchsised  a  share  in 
the  recreational  facilities,  but  after  oc- 
cupancy they  learned  this  was  not  the 
case:  they  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of 
the  facilities  over  a  long  period  of  time — 
in  some  instancse  up  to  99  years — even 
If  they  did  not  use  the  facilities  or  face 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  on  their 
dwelling  unit.  In  one  instance,  It  was  as- 
certained that  the  developer  will  make 
a  50,000-percent  profit  on  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  alone. 

Recently,  an  article  entitled  "Condo- 
minimums:  New  Rlpoff."  appeared  in  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.,  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  and  the  deputy  metro- 
politan editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
pointed  out  that  many  condominium 
owners,  after  paying  between  $20,000 
and  $100,000-plus  for  their  units  are 
faced  not  only  with  ramshackle  con- 
struction, but  with  maintenance  fees  and 
real  estate  taxes  that  are  reaching  far 
beyond  their  expectations.  On  top  of 
that,  many  buyers  are  also  charged 
monthly  rental  fees  for  common  areas — 
such  as  the  lobby — and  the  recreational 
facilities  that  they  thought  they  had  al- 
ready bought  outright.  I  have  received 
written  permission  from  the  Nation  to 
insert  Mr.  Downle's  article  In  the  Rbcord. 
I  do  so  at  this  point: 

Condominiumb:  New  Riporr 
(By  Leonard  Downie,  Jr.) 

The  condominium  is  the  American  real  es- 
tate Industry's  newest  qulck-proflt  rage. 
During  the  19608,  federal  and  state  legal 
concessions  made  large -volume  condomin- 
ium sales  feasible,  and  since  then  developers 
in  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.  and  other  cities,  and 
at  oceanfront  and  ski  moxintain  resorts  from 
Cape  Cod  south  to  Florida  and  west  to  the 
Rockies  and  Califomla,  have  found  It  In- 


creasingly profitable  to  market  apartment 
buildings  as  condominiums,  selling  individ- 
ual apartments  to  home  buyers.  Because  the 
demand  for  middle -class  housing  has  recent- 
ly outstripped  the  supply  of  reasonably 
priced,  conveniently  located  detached  houses 
in  many  areas,  condominium  housing  has 
fo\ind  a  large  and  lucrative  market. 

Unlike  the  steadUy  growing  popularity  of 
earlier  housing  trends,  explained  San  Fran- 
cisco mortgage  broker  Robert  W.  Oaber.  "an 
explosion  of  demand  (for  condominiums] 
reached,  almost  overnight,  boom  propor- 
tions." In  1969,  the  year  before  the  boom  be- 
gan, only  6.000  new  condominium  units  were 
sold;  this  year  the  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  expects  that  more  than  220,- 
000  will  be  built  and  sold.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  existing  apartment  buildings  are 
expected  to  be  converted  into  condominiums. 

Developers  and  their  financial  backers 
have  quickly  recognized  the  bonanza  oppor- 
tunities in  the  oondoralnium  boom,  but  pub- 
Uc  officials  who  are  supposed  to  watch  out 
for  the  consumers'  interests  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  have  not  yet  caught  up.  As  a 
result,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  paid  over  their  money  without  ful- 
ly understanding  what  they  were  buying, 
condominiums  have  becom^the  newest  na- 
tional consumer  problem.  Widespread  com- 
plaints of  shoddy  construction,  poor  main- 
tenance, hidden  costs  and  contract  chicanery 
have  produced  hundreds  of  lawsuits  against 
condominiiun  developers,  and  proibpted  a 
ntimber  of  state,  county  and  city  bodies  to 
consider  new  legislation  this  year  for  the 
regulation  of  condominium  development  and 
sales. 

Buying  into  a  condominium  means  pur- 
chasing one  unit  of  a  multi -family  resi- 
dence— be  it  in  a  big  city  apartment  build- 
ing, a  suburban  "garden  apartment"  or 
"townhouse"  development,  or  an  ocean  beach 
or  movmtaln  resort  or  retirement  high  rise — 
as  opposed  to  renting  an  apartment  or  buy- 
ing a  traditional  single-family  house  on  its 
own  lot.  (In  an  earUer  form  of  apartment 
ownership,  the  "cooperative,"  each  tenant 
buys  an  interest  in  the  whole  building,  this 
share  entitling  him  to  residence  in  a  speciflo 
aptu'tment.  This  tyi>e  of  ownership  Is  found 
principally  In  New  York  City.)  Usually,  the 
buyer  of  a  condominium  unit  also  buys  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  building's  com- 
mon areas  and  faclUtles — from  the  lobby. 
utUlty  plant  and  outdoor  grounds  to  the 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  or  other  lei- 
sure amenities  that  often  are  the  heavUy  ad- 
vertised selling  points  of  new  condominiums. 

What  the  salesmen  emphasize  most  en- 
thusiastically is  the  idea  of  owning  your  own 
apartment  rather  than  renting  it.  The 
changes  in  federal  and  state  laws  during  the 
19608  made  condominium  buyers  eligible  for 
the  same  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  and  the 
same  attractive  Income  tax  deductions  for 
mortgage  interest  and  real  estate  taxes  as  are 
enjoyed  by  owners  of  single-feunUy  detached 
bouses.  Why  pay  out  thousands  of  doUars  in 
unrecoverable  rent  money  when  you  can 
accumulate  equity  by  buying  your  own  apart- 
ment? And  why  pass  up  the  tax  benefits? 

A  condominium  is  supposed  to  cost  less 
than  a  slngle-famUy  bouse  of  the  same  floor 
space,  while  offering  convenient  recreational 
faculties  and  professional  maintenance.  How- 
ever, many  condominium  buyers  have  found 
that,  when  all  the  extra  fees  are  added  up. 
the  apartment  has  cost  them  as  much  as.  or 
more  than,  they  would  have  paid  for  a  de- 
tached house.  And,  after  paying  from  S20,000 
to  a  good  deal  more  than  $100,000  for  their 
condominium  homee,  they  may  weU  discover 
that  the  construction  or  renovation  work  Is 
poor  and  that  the  maintenance  fees  and  real 
estate  taxes  are  rapidly  increasing  far  beyond 
what  they  had  expected.  On  top  of  that,  many 


buyers  are  also  charged  monthly  rental  fees 
for  the  common  areas  and  recreational  fa- 
culties they  thought  they  had  already  bought 
outright.  'Thousands  of  even  more  unhappy 
condominlmum  c\istomers  lose  their  entire 
down  payments  and  months  of  fee  payments 
to  developers  who  never  finish  condominium 
projects  or  who  use  one  of  many  tricky  tech- 
nicaUties  in  complicated  sales  agreements  to 
swindle  already  resident  tenants  out  of  tak- 
ing title  to  their  apartments. 

The  condominium  boom  is  also  creating 
serious  social  and  environmental  problems. 
In  many  cities,  elderly  people  living  on  fixed 
incomes  have  been  sxmxmarUy  evicted  from 
older,  nuxlerate-rent  apartment  buUdlngs, 
so  that  these  may  be  rapidly  converted  into 
high-priced  "luxury"  condominiums.  On  the 
edge  of  cities,  the  sprawl  of  suburbia  that 
continues  to  chew  up  former  farmland  at  an 
alarming  rate  has  begun  to  take  the  form  of 
condominium  low-rise  "garden  apartments" 
and  rows  of  attached  "townhouses."  Beyond 
major  urban  areas,  ocean  dunes  are  being  lost 
to  hastUy  constructed  condominium  high 
rises,  and  moimtain  forests  are  being  similar- 
ly invaded. 

Condominium  housing  is  as  old  as  Imper- 
ial Rome,  where  2,000  years  ago  the  scarcity 
of  land  in  the  crowded  city-state  and  the 
Roman  genius  for  construction  produced 
large  brick  apartment  buildings  in  which 
units  were  sold  to  their  residents.  The  con- 
cept has  reappeared  periodically  in  Etirope. 
The  multi-unit  housing  crowded  Inside 
walled  medieval  cities  was  sometimes  sold  on 
a  condominium  basis.  And  since  World  War 
II,  condominiums  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  middle-class  housing  in  Paris  and 
other  big  European  cities. 

UntU  recently  In  the  United  SUtes,  how- 
ever, a  seeming  abundance  of  land  and  our 
preference  for  owning  a  bit  of  ground  of  our 
own  left  no  market  for  mass  condominium 
real  estate  sales.  Residential  developers  made 
most  of  their  money  by  buying  rural  land 
cheaply  and  putting  up  tract  homes  to  be 
sold  on  the  attractive  terms  made  possible  by 
the  FHA  and  home  owners'  tax  benefits  that 
are  underwritten  by  us  all.  But  by  the  19608, 
escalating  prices  for  Increasmgly  distant 
suburban  land  and  steadily  rising  material 
and  labor  costs  cut  the  profit  margin  in  sales 
of  detached  single-family  homes,  and  many 
developers  turned  to  building  and  renting 
apartments.  While  collecting  rent,  they  were 
able  to  enjoy  much  of  their  Income  tax-free 
by  claiming  large  depreciation  deductions  on 
their  buildings. 

It  was  also  at  about  this  time  that  Con- 
gress and  several  states  extended  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  and  standard  real  estate 
title  and  mortgage  rights  to  apartments  sold 
as  condominiums.  However,  not  untU  the 
1970s  did  developers  begin  to  push  condo- 
minium sales  in  large  numbers.  The  big 
move  came  when  apartment  building  owners 
found  that  their  rental  profits  were  being 
reduced  by  rising  maintenance  costs  and  the 
spread  of  rent  controls.  Furthermore,  once 
the  years  of  maximum  depreciation  had 
pt^sed  for  any  given  building  its  owner 
wanted  to  sell,  and  he  soon  found  that  he 
would  get  much  less  by  seUing  it  to  another 
landlord  for  continued  rental  than  he  could 
by  selling  individual  apartments,  after  a 
little  cosmetic  renovation,  to  home  buyers. 
Soon,  buUders  took  the  obvious  profitable 
step  of  putting  up  apartment  houses  for 
immediate  condominium  sale. 

Said  James  C.  Downs,  chairman  of  the  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  in  Chicago, 
"Rental  properties  are  obsolete  in  an  in- 
flationary economy.  You  simply  cannot  make 
any  money  on  them  because  rents  are  too  low 
and  you  can't  raise  rents  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  rising  costs."  In  Washington,  D.C. 
the  return  on  Investment  for  rental  property 
has  suddenly  dropped  from  around  12  per 
cent  to  6  per  cent  and  lower,  according  to 
John  T.  O'Neill,  head  of  the  local  Building 
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Owners  and  Managers  AssoclatI  on  In  what 
bad  been  the  best  rental  housing  market  In 
the  coiuitry.  But  an  apartment  bjullding  that 
was  not  making  much  money  on  rentals 
could  easily  be  turned  Into  a  gold  mine  by 
converting  it  to  a  condominium. 

"Take  a  property  with  iinlts  currently 
worth  $10,000  to  $20,000"  eaci  lor  rental 
purpoees.  O'Neill  said.  "Tou  can  put  In  a 
new  kitchen,  new  appliances,  CEtr  jets,  drapes, 
better  bathroom  fixtures,  and  sell  the  units 
for  $25,000  to  $28,000"  each.  The  kverage  cost 
of  improvements  made  In  the  typical  con- 
verted condominium  apartment  selling  for 
$25,000  last  year,  according  to  tie  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders,  waslonly  $1,200. 
So,  even  after  paying  for  the  cost  of  market- 
ing the  apartments,  a  develops]  can  often 
clear  a  profit  of  36  per  cent  or  more  by  con- 
verting the  average  apartment  t  ulldlng  In- 
to a  condomlnliim. 

And  just  becatise  the  seller  spends  as  lit- 
tle as  he  can  get  away  with,  copdomlnlum 
buyers  often  Inherit  heating,  wl^ng.  water- 
pipe  and  other  building  problems  that  will 
cost  them  dear  once  they  collectively  own 
the  building.  Misrepresentations;  about  the 
extent  of  renovation  and  the  tnite  condition 
of  a  converted  building  are  amoqg  the  most 
common  complaints.  As  a  result^  local  gov- 
ernments are  now  considering  regulations  to 
require  condominium  salesmen  to  prove  t^iat 
the  buyers  were  provided  with.  And  under- 
stood, an  accurate,  detailed  engineer's  report 
on  the  building's  condition.  [ 

Many  condominium  sales  agreements  re- 
quire that  the  monthly  maintenance  fee  be 
paid  to  the  developer  selling  the  condomin- 
ium or  to  a  building  managemenC  subsidiary 
he  has  set  up.  Thus,  the  developer  can  insure 
himself  a  continuing  profit  over  the  years 
by  keeping  the  management  fees  Higher  than 
the  actual  coet  of  maintaining  the  building. 
By  the  time  apartment  buyers  cqme  to  un- 
derstand this  arrangement,  usually  after 
watching  their  maintenance  fees  Steadily  in- 
crease, it  may  be  too  late  for  thefa  to  break 
the  management  contract.  And  |f  they  do 
succeed  in  breaking  the  contract  ^r  In  keep- 
ing the  developer  out  of  the  mantgement  of 
their  building  in  the  first  place.  h©w  do  con- 
dominium buyers  go  about  choo^ng  a  bet- 
ter manager?  How  can  they  properly  super- 
vise the  upkeep  of  boilers,  air -conditioning 
and  roofs? 

In  addition  to  unanticipated  maintenance 
costs,  buyers  of  converted  condominium 
ajjartments  are  often  surprised  by  large  im- 
mediate Increases  In  their  property  taxes. 
The  reclassification  of  a  building  ttom  rental 
to  home  ownership  often  doubles  Its  taxable 
market  value,  making  each  new  apartment 
owner  liable  for  real  eetate  taxe«  twice  or 
more  as  large  as  he  expected.  A^d,  as  the 
building's  market  value  continues  \o  Increase 
with  Inflation,  so  does  the  tax  bill. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  apartment  buyer, 
who  was  told  at  purchase  time  chat  he  would 
pay  $250  a  month  on  his  mortgagq,  plus  $60 
for  maintenance  and  $40  for  r^  estate 
taxes,  to  find  himself  In  a  year  oil  two  pay- 
ing more  than  $100  each  for  maintenance 
and  real  estate  taxes — the  equivaleht  of  hav- 
ing his  "rent"  suddenly  Jump  fro*i  $360  to 
$450  a  month.  Of  course,  that  sum  10  not  sup- 
posed to  be  rent.  The  buyer  expects  to  b\illd 
equity  with  his  mortgage  payments  and  to 
deduct  from  his  taxable  Income  each  year 
the  mortgage  Interest  and  real  estate  taxes 
(hut  not  maintenance  fees). 

However,  purchasers  of  converted  condo- 
minium apartments  are  apt  to  find  that  they 
cannot  begin  to  acciimulate  equity  ^d  enjoy 
tax  benefits  as  soon  as  they  had  I  expected. 
In  many  states  more  than  half  o<  a  build- 
ing's units  must  be  sold  before  it  cftn  legally 
become  a  condomlnxim.  Some  sellers  man- 
age to  use  trick  clauses  in  long,  cotapllcated 
sales  agreements  to  delay  the  transfbr  of  title 
to  IndivMiial  apartment  buyers  even  longer 
than   that.  In  one   Washington   M)artment 


building,  recently  converted  to  a  condomin- 
ium, a  number  of  buyers  did  not  discover 
until  nine  months  after  they  had  moved  In 
that  they  still  were  legally  only  renters, 
pending  title  settlement,  and  that  each  had 
lost  hundreds  of  dollars  in  payments  not  ap- 
plied to  their  mortgages  and  in  home  own- 
ers' deductions  they  were  not  able  to  take 
on  their  income  taxes.  Instead,  the  building's 
landlord  was  keeping  their  payments  as  rent 
and  using  the  building  for  his  own  tax  de- 
ductions. It  was  all  perfectly  legal. 

Worse  things  have  happened  to  prospective 
purchasers  of  apartments  in  brand-new 
buildings,  especially  in  Florida,  where  con- 
dominiums account  for  75  per  cent  of  all  for- 
sale  housing  going  up  in  the  state.  In  Dade 
County  (Miami  and  environs)  the  number  of 
condominium  buUdlng  permits  doubled  from 
1971  to  1972:  In  November  1972  the  state 
Pollution  Control  Department  banned  fur- 
ther granting  of  permits  untu  more  sewage 
treatment  plants  could  be  btiilt.  North  of 
Miami  in  Broward  County  (the  Port  Lauder- 
dale area),  land  that  had  been  selling  for 
$1,500  to  $15,000  an  acre  in  1970  Is  now  seU- 
ing  for  $25,000  to  WO.OOO  an  acre  to  condo- 
minium developers.  Philip  Montante,  the 
local  prosecutor,  said  that  more  people  are 
swindled  buying  condominiums  In  Broward 
County  "than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States." 

To  begin  with,  most  condominiums  there 
and  elsewhere  in  Florida  are  sold,  frequently 
to  out-o/-state  buyers,  before  construction 
begins  or  is  very  far  along.  The  developer 
uses  the  deposits  and  down  payments  to  de- 
fray some  land  purchase  and  construction 
costs,  with  a  construction  loan  from  a  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  association  covering  the 
rest  of  the  "front  money."  That  way,  he 
need  put  no  money  of  his  own  Into  the  ven- 
ture. Then,  U  the  developer  faUs  to  finish 
the  project,  as  has  happened  in  Florida  and 
elsewhere,  and  someone  else  takes  it  over 
through  foreclosxire,  buyers  may  lose  their 
entire  deposits  and  f  jwn  payments. 

More  common  are  agonizing  delays  of  con- 
struction, and  still  more  waiting  after  the 
buyer  moves  in  before  he  gains  legal  title. 
Furthermore,  thanks  to  hidden  escalator 
clauses  In  many  Florida  condominium  pur- 
chase contracts,  the  monthly  payment  after 
title  settlement  Is  often  r'uch  higher  than 
orlglnaUy  stated  or  than  it  would  have  been, 
according  to  the  contract,  If  the  building 
had  been  finished  and  fxilly  occupied  on 
time. 

Buyers  Into  most  Florida  condominiums 
discover  too  late  that  they  did  not  buy  a 
share  of  the  building's  recreational  facilities 
along  with  their  units.  The  developer  has 
retained  ownership  of  these  facilities  and, 
under  a  nlnety-nlne-year  lease,  rents  use  of 
them  to  each  tenant  at  from  $25  to  $100  or 
more  a  month.  As  Dun's,  the  financial  Jour- 
nal explains,  "For  the  developer,  the  lease- 
hold clause  means  an  enormous  windfall, 
spread  over  a  long  period.  He  may  spend 
$300,000  for  recreation  facilities  and  lease  the 
facilities  to  condominium  owners  for  $100,- 
000  a  year;  in  three  years  he  has  his  Invest- 
ment back  and  goes  on  to  collect  $100,000  a 
year  for  the  next  nlnety-slx  years  for  dolne 
nothing." 

To  make  certain  that  they  coUect  this  rent 
and  that  the  condominium  apartment  own- 
ers never  successfully  revolt,  many  Florida 
developers  have  the  leasehold  written  into 
each  deed  as  a  mechanic's  lien,  which  takes 
precedence  under  Florida  law  over  even  the 
mortgage  on  each  imlt.  If  the  apartment 
buyer  doesn't  pay  the  facilities  rental  fee, 
his  apartment  can  be  sold  out  from  under 
him.  And  In  many  of  the  leasehold  clauses, 
there  Is  a  "oost-of-livlng"  escalator  that 
steadUy  raises  the  recreation  faculties  ren- 
tal fee.  Recently,  attempts  have  been  maoe 
In  the  Florida  legislature  to  modify  or  out- 
law this  "release"  clause,  but  they  have  thus 
far  been  unsuccessful. 

Buyers  of  new  condominium  apartments 


protest  against  poor  construction  work  and 
broken  promises  made  by  salesmen.  A  fre- 
quent complaint  made  of  Mayor  Milton 
Welnkle  of  Hallandale,  a  booming  Broward 
County  condominium  community,  is  that 
room  sizes  are  much  smaller  than  promised 
by  the  salesmen  and  that  many  touted  fea- 
tures are  missing  or  of  poor  quality.  "Sure 
we  have  abuses  that  may  constitute  fraud," 
Welnkle  said,  "but  that's  the  business  of  the 
State's  Attorney,  not  us."  But  the  prosecutor 
explains  that,  because  of  Inadequate  Florida 
laws  and  the  legality  of  book-size  condo- 
minium sales  agreements  that  take  prece- 
dence over  salesmen's  oral  promises,  there  Is 
little  he  can  do  about  the  abuses. 

Poor  construction  Is  a  national  complaint 
about  new  condominiums,  especially  in  the 
Increasingly  numerous  attached  "town- 
house"  developments  going  up  in  the 
suburbs,  according  to  a  national  survey  made 
of  condominium  buyers  by  the  Urban  Land 
Institute,  a  nonprofit  housing  research  orga- 
nization based  in  Washington,  D.C.  Devel- 
opers are  building  more  and  more  townhouse 
condominium  conmiimities  because  they  re- 
quire less  land  per  unit  than  detached 
homes  and  cost  much  less  per  unit  than 
either  detached  homes  or  high-rise  buildings 
that  require  elevators  and  must  comply  with 
the  structural  and  fire  prevention  requira- 
ments  of  most  local  building  codes.  Often 
the  less  expensive  construction  of  these 
townhouses  translates  to  "cheap  and  shoddy" 
m  the  terminology  of  home  buyers  quoted 
in  the  Urban  Land  Institute  survey  of  con- 
dominiums in  several  price  ranges  built  and 
sold  recently  in  subvirbs  outside  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Belatedly,  government  officials  are  begin- 
ning to  consider  ways  to  curb  the  excesses  of 
condominium  developers.  A  new  national 
model  building  code  being  \irged  on  the 
states  by  federal  officials  could  help  Improve 
construction  quality.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  ruled  that  sellers  of 
certain  kinds  of  condominiums  must  register 
their  offerings  and  submit  to  SEC  regula- 
tions on  sales  practices.  The  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  crack- 
ing down  on  sales  practices  for  recreation 
and  vacation  developments  that  are  regis- 
tered with  It;  these  Include  some  condo- 
miniums. 

Several  states — ^New  Tork,  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  among  others — are  considering  pro- 
tective measures  for  tenants  of  apartment 
buildings  about  to  be  converted  to  condo- 
mlnliuns,  including  ninety-day  notice  for 
evictions  and  restrictions  on  the  conversion 
of  biUldlngs  In  which  a  certain  percentage 
of  tenants  oppose  conversion  or  have  not 
been  offered  a  realistic  opportunity  to  buy 
their  own  apartments.  Some  states  are 
studying  ways  to  simplify  condominium 
sales  agreements  and  to  increase  buyers'  de- 
fenses against  entrapment.  Although  too  few 
know  It,  condominium  buyers  In  many 
places  already  have  the  right  to  abrogate 
their  purchase  agreements  at  any  time  be- 
fore enough  units  have  been  sold  to  make 
a  building  legally  a^  condomlnlxim. 

As  of  this  writing,  however,  none  of  the 
proposed  state  or  local  condomlnlimi  regu- 
lations has  been  approved.  In  their  absence, 
as  Florida  state  Rep.  Alan  Becker  of  Miami 
said  after  the  bill  to  outlaw  nlnety-nlne-year 
recreation  leasehold  clauses  in  condominium 
agreements  was  defeated  last  year:  "What  we 
have  seen  is  free  enterprise  temporarily  pre- 
vailing over  justice." 


On  April  21, 1974,  Mike  WaUace,  of  the 
"60  Minutes"  program  of  CBS,  presented 
a  segment  entitled  "The  'Condo'  Craze." 

The  "60  Minutes"  reporters  interviewed 
condominium  owners  and  developers  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  sharp  prac- 
tices of  condominium  sellers  really  do 
result  in  a  "rlpoflf  to  the  buyer."  The  re- 
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suit  of  Mr.  Wallace's  investigation 
showed  that  "in  condominiums,  promises 
are  too  frequently  better  than  perform- 
ance." 

One  of  the  interesting  problems  that 
arises  in  condominium  purchasing  is  the 
purchase  agreement  Itself.  Since  con- 
dominiums are  really  an  alternative  to 
single-family  housing  units,  one  could 
probably  presuppose  that  the  contract  to 
purchase  the  unit  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  a  single-family  housing  unit.  Not 
so.  According  to  Mr.  Wallace: 

Chances  of  a  misunderstanding  In  buying  a 
condominium  are  considerable  If  you're  not 
careful.  .  .  .  Say  that  you  were  to  buy  a 
$100,000  home  In  Florida.  The  contract  could 
be  on  Just  two  sides  of  this  single  sheet.  Now, 
then,  this  12-page  agreement  contains  all  of 
the  legal  language  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  a  commercial  building  that  sold  for  five 
million  dollars.  But,  to  buy  a  condominium 
costing  a  mere  $29,900,  you  have  reams  of 
legal  language  to  wade  through.  First  of  all : 
a  ten-page  purchase  agreement.  But  then:  an 
encyclopedic  volume  called  the  Declaration 
of  Condominium — over  100  pages  worth  of 
restrictions  and  clauses  and  sub-clauses, 
some  of  it  so  finely  printed  that  even  some 
one  with  20/20  vision  has  trouble  reading  it 
without  a  magnifying  glass. 
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One  lawyer  said : 

The  dociunents  themselves  are  Impossible 
to  read  by  a  layman.  They're  difficult  to  be 
read  by  a  lawyer. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  condomin- 
ium buyer  may  never  be  sure  when  the 
building  may  become  100  percent  com- 
plete, or  what  portion  of  the  building  Is 
held  In  joint  ownership  or  leased  froin 
the  developer,  or  what  guarantees  exist 
for  the  heating,  plumbing,  electricity,  air- 
conditioning,  ventilation,  elevators,  and/ 
or  roofing,  or  of  what  services  are  pro- 
vided by  his  mortgage,  one  of  the  more 
Interesting  aspects  of  purchasing  a  con- 
dominium unit  before  the  building  is 
completed  is  the  lack  of  a  guarantee  that 
an  owner  get  his  or  her  money  back  if 
the  venture  fails.  Some  developers  take 
the  money  paid  down  on  condominium 
units  and  use  it  to  build  the  structure. 
This  is  unsound  financial  backing  for  the 
developer  whose  risks  are  often  imknow- 
Ingly  assimied  by  the  buyer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  transcript  of  the  "60 
Minutes"  show  is  enlightening,  I  have  ob- 
tained written  permission  to  place  It  in 
the  CoNGRESsioxAL  Record  and  do  so  at 
this  point: 

The  "Cokdo"  Craze 
Wallace.  The  biggest  single  expenditure 
most  of  us  wiU  ever  make  is  for  a  home  of  our 
own.  And  they're  getting  more  expensive  all 

the  time.  So,   the  real  estate  developers 

always  resourceful — came  up  with  a  wrinkle 
new  to  the  United  States:  the  condominium. 
Prom  Maine  to  California,  Americans  are 
caught  up  In  a  condo  craze.  But  it  turns  out 
all  Is  not  gold  that  glitters.  60  Minutes  went 
behind  the  facade  of  the  condominium. 

Industry  observers  teU  us  the  condo- 
minium Is  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the 
housing  market.  There  are  condos  for  every- 
one: If  you're  married  and  have  children;  or 
If  you  are  single;  condominliuns  for  retired 
folks:  If  you  are  a  golf  nut.  Is  it  boating 
that  tmns  you  on  or  Just  sTinnlng  by  the 
pool?  Most  Important,  there  Is  a  condo- 
minium for  Just  about  every  pocketbook. 

What's  a  condominium?  It's  a  piece  of 
real  estate,  an  apartment  or  a  townhouse, 
a  unit,  what  have  you.  Unlike  a  rental  apart- 


ment, you  own  your  condominium  outright 
and  you  pay  the  taxes  on  It.  You  share  with 
your  neighbors  the  upkeep  of  the  common 
elements:  lobbies,  lawns,  corridors.  The  lure 
of  the  condominium  is  that  you  can  get  a  big 
mortgage  on  It;  you  can  deduct  your  property 
taxes  from  your  Income  tax;  you  can  make  a 
profit  when  you  seU  it  If  the  market  goes  up. 
The  condo  first  came  to  the  United  States  in 
Florida.  That's  where  most  of  them  are  today. 
So,  60  Minutes  went  to  Florida  to  film  a 
condominium  buyers'  guide. 

The  Idea  of  condominium  Is  hardly  new. 
It  goes  back  to  Roman  times.  In  Latin  it 
means  Joint  domain.  There  is  an  ancient 
Latin  admonition  that  applies  here:  caveat 
emptor.  In  Roman  days,  it  was  a  phrase  that, 
fully  amplified,  meant:  let  the  piu-chaser 
beware,  for  he  ought  not  to  be  Ignorant  of  the 
property  which  he  Is  buying  from  another 
party.  First  off,  be  skeptical  of  any  promises 
that  are  not  In  writing.  The  sales  brochures 
and  the  scale  models  aren't  always  accurate 
representations  of  what  you're  going  to  get 
If  you  buy.  Down  here,  the  developer  has  the 
Tight  to  change  things  even  after  he  has 
started  his  advertising  campaign.  It  is  In  the 
sales  office  that  the  buyer  should  begin  to 
beware. 

Woman.  These  are  the  four  buildings: 
Building  1.  2,  3  and  4.  These  two  buUdings 
wUl  be  ready  about  March  of  1975;  this  one, 
about  the  middle  part;  and  this  one,  about 
the  end  part  of  1975. 

Wallace.  That  sales  lady  may  be  a  trifle 
over-optimistic.  She  tells  her  prospects  that 
Plaza  of  the  Americas  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  a  year  from  now.  What  she  doesn't 
tell  them  Is  that  not  all  of  the  necessary 
building  permits  have  yet  been  Issued  nor. 
Indeed,  has  a  spadeful  of  earth  yet  been 
turned  here. 

In  condominiums,  promises — it  turns  out 

are  too  frequently  better  than  performance. 
Now,  aU  that  Is  perfectly  legal  and  the  de- 
veloper suffers  no  penalty  If  he  doesn't  finish 
construction  when  promised. 

But  once  the  developer  gets  a  document 
called  a  certificate  of  occupancy  from  the 
local  government,  he  can  force  the  buyer  to 
close  the  deal,  although  the  condominium  is 
not  necessarily  completely  finished— far  from 
It.  And  the  buyer  may  find  himself  battling 
with  the  developer— like  the  folks  here  at 
Building  300  of  Winston  Towers,  who  mbved 
Into  their  condomlnlmum  ten  long  months 
ago. 

Man  [Over  loud  speaker].  Now  what  In 
heaven's  name  does  It  take  to  make  a  corpo- 
ration like  Centex — on  the  Board,  recognized 
all  over  the  country — what  does  it  take  to 
make  them  stand  up  and  pay  or  give  what 
you  paid  for?  For  the  life  of  me,  I  haven't 
been  able  to  find  out.  The  air  conditioning 
pipes  and  connections  on  the  roof  were 
corroded.  You  remember  what  happened 
with  the  people  from  the  18th  floor  up?  They 
never  told  them  that  the  apartments  were 
not  up  to  standards,  that  doors  were  missing, 
that  refrigerators  were  missing,  that  the 
electric  ranges  had  no  doors  on  them,  that 
the  lights  were  out.  This,  Centex  didn't  tell 
them.  And  this,  they  found  out  when  they 
took  title  and  moved  in. 

Wallace.  The  developer,  however — in  this 
case,  the  Centex  Corporation,  a  nationwide 
building  firm — sees  the  problem  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Alan  Grossman  U  vice 
president  in  charge  of  their  Miami  operation. 
One  of  the  things  that  the  people  in  Build- 
ing 300  complain  about  is  this:  they  say, 
"We  were  promised  that  we  were  going  to 
move  into  a  building — a  finished  building," 
and  they  come  In  there  and  are — and  the 
building  isn't  finished. 

Alan  Grossman.  Well,  what  you  say  Is 
partially  correct.  The  building  is  not  through 
nor  will  It  be  through  for  approximately  an- 
other month.  It  Is  scheduled  as  an  18-month 
project  and  It  should  be  through  at  the  end 


of  this  month.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these 
people  may  believe  that  they  were  promised 
they  would  move  into  a  building  that  is  100% 
complete.  This  Is  not  a  promise  we  made.  Or. 
if  it  was  made,  it  was  done  Inadvertently  or 
In  error. 

Wallace.  Either  you  promised  or  you  dldnt 
promise  that  they  were  coming  into  a  fin- 
ished buUdlng. 

Grossman.  We — We  did  not  promise.  I— I 
can  only  assume  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  home  owner  or  the 
prospective  purchaser  and  the  sales  person 
at  the  moment  of  sale. 

Wallace.  Chances  of  a  misunderstanding 
in  buying  a  condominium  are  considerable  if 
you're  not  careful,  which  brings  us  to  a  fas- 
cinating part  of  our  story.  Say  that  you  were 
to  buy  a  $100,000  home  in  Florida.  The  con- 
tract could  be  on  Just  two  sides  of  this  sin- 
gle sheet.  Now,  then,  this  12-page  agreement 
contains  all  of  the  legal  language  necessary 
for  the  purchase  of  a  conunercial  building 
that  sold  for  five  million  dollars.  But,  to  buy 
a  condomlnliun  costing  a  mere  $29,900.  you 
have  reams  of  legal  language  to  wade 
through.  First  of  all:  a  ten-page  purchase 
agreement.  But  then:  an  encyclopedic  vol- 
ume called  the  "Declaration  of  Condomin- 
ium"— over  100  pages  worth  of  restrictions 
and  clauses  and  sub -clauses,  some  of  it  so 
finely  printed  that  even  someone  with  20/20 
vision  has  trouble  reading  It  without  a  mag- 
nifying glass. 

Alan  Becker  Is  a  Florida  State  Legislator 
who  vwints  to  change  the  condominium  law. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  this  huge  con- 
tract of  the  condominium  developer — condo- 
minium builder — puts  In  front  of  his  client 
is  almost  calculated  to  obfuscate,  to  make 
life  a  little  bit  more  dim  and  difficult  for  the 
buyer. 

Alan  Becker.  If  it  Isn't  Intended  to,  it  cer- 
tainly has  that  effect.  The  dociunents  them- 
selves are  impossible  to  be  read  by  a  layman. 
They're  difficult  to  be  read  by  a  lawyer.  With 
the  time  limitations,  they  almost  aren't  ever 
read  by  the  people  who  are  buying  the  con- 
dominium when  they  should  read  It.  Now, 
the  law  gives  you  15  days  from  the  time  you 
get  this  to  back  out  of  the  contract.  But  I 
don't  think  youll  ever  find  a  developer  who 
will  tell  you  that  and  you  don't  see  on  any 
of  the  contracts  that  you  have  the  right  to 
back  out.  So  most  people  are  afraid.  And,  In 
fact,  they're  told  that  they're  going  to  lose 
their  deposit  If  they  try  to  back  out  and 
they've  put  down  substantial  deposits.  If  you 
look  at  the  contract,  advance  paymeats  made 
pursuant  to  this  contract  may  be  used  for 
construction  purposes. 

Wallace.  What  you're  saying  Is  that  when 
I  go  Into  a  sales  office  and  see  a  brochure 
with  a  condominium  I  like,  I  give  the  fellow 
a  down  payment,  he  uses  my  money  to  build 
his  building? 

Becker.  It's  a  great  business.  Isn't  it?  Yes, 
he  does.  The  only  thing  he  has  to  do  is  tell 
you  on  the  contract  that  he's  going  to  do  it. 
But  what  he  doesn't  teU  you  Is  that  In  no 
way  is  your  money  really  protected. 

Wallace.  Another  item  the  prudent  buyer 
should  be  well  aware  of  before  he  makes  his 
purchase  Is  one  of  the  most  despised — 
though  perfectly  legal — devices  the  developer 
uses  to  keep  on  making  money  from  condo- 
minium owners  long  after  he  has  sold  them 
their  apartments.  The  most  notorious  addi- 
tional payment  that  many  condo  owners  have 
to  make  is  something  called  the  "Recreation 
Lease".  For  instance,  here  at  Guilford  House : 
this  swimming  pool.  It  is  the  sole  recreational 
facility  in  the  building.  And  yet,  the  72  own- 
ers of  the  condominiums  here  have  to  agree 
by  contract  to  rent  this  swimming  pool  for 
$25,000  a  year  for  99  years.  They  have  to 
agree  to  that  by  contract  before  the  devel- 
oper will  sell  them  an  apartment.  "Take  it  or 
leave  It,"  says  the  developer.  The  condo  own- 
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ers  bere  at  OulUord  House  toof  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, each  one  of  tliem  pays  tbout  $40  a 
month  to  rent  this  swimming  pool. 

Mr.  Qrossman,  one  of  the  Joirs  of  condo- 
minium living  Is  that  you're  'supposed  to 
own  youir  own  home.  And  It  tirns  out  you 
own  your  own  apartment,  but;  you — you've 
got  to  pay  a  fee  for  recreation,  whether  you 
use  It  or  not,  you  stUl  have  to  piy  the  fee  for 
recreation.  You  sign  the  contraiit  and  that's 
what  It  is. 

Grossman.  You  read  the  contact  and  then 
you  sign  the  contract.  And  I  thmk  that  any- 
one with  any  Intelligence  can  oo  through  It 
and  basically  understand  the  ^ndamentaJs 
of  condominium  ownership. 

Bernard  Pagin.  Well,  It's  a  |very  limited 
ownership  when  you  begin  to[  analyze  the 
thing.  You  And  that  the  recreation  area  that 
you  see  here  does  not  belong  to  fou.  It's  sub- 
ject to  a  99-year  lease  that  we  pby  $115,000  a 
year  for.  j 

Wallace.  Attorney  Bernard  P$gen  Is  Pres- 
ident of  Building  300  Homeow|iers  Associa- 
tion. He  and  416  condominium  owners  here 
are  party  to  a  typical  recreation  lease  which 
says  that  If  Mr.  Fagen  and  the  rjest  don't  pay 
their  naonthly  recreation  fees,  1  their  apart- 
ments caa  be  foreclosed — take|i  away  from 
them. 

F_cKN.  He  doesn't  maintain}  he  doesn't 
take  care;  he  doesn't  develop.  VVe  must  take 
care  of  It.  In  other  words,  this  is  net  to  him 
of  $115,000.  We  even  pay  the  taxes  for  this 
area.  As  an  attorney,  40  years  In  practice — 
m  excess  of  40  years  in  New  Jork — I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this  uqtil  I've  come 
down  here  to  Florida. 

Becker.  Some  developers  hare  said  that 
they — for  a  recreation  facility,  Ihey  look  for 
a  50,000%  profit. 

Wallace.  A  what  profit? 

Becker.  50,000%.  You  can  buJd  a  beauti- 
ful recreation  facility  for  a  m  11  Ion  dollars 
and  then,  over  the  course  of  a  !  9-year  lease, 
brmg  back  five  million  dollaip  a  year  In 
rentals  on  that  facility.  And  oter  99  years, 
you've  got  roughly  50,000%  return  on  your 
money. 

Wallace.  There  Is  still  anott  er  clause  to 
watch  out  for.  It's  called  the  "Management 
Contract"  and  It  can  coet  a  lot  o  T  money  over 
a  long,  long  time.  What  you're  looking  at  are 
checks  representing  management  fees  for  a 
three  and  a  half  year  period- -money  paid 
out  by  the  apartment  owners  «  the  man- 
ager, who  also  happens  to  be  Uie  developer. 
Here's  how  It  works. 

Beckeb.  The  developer  sells  y<u  the  apart- 
ment. You're  supposed  to  live  In  the  condo- 
minium community,  run  your  own  affairs. 
But  you  don't  really  run  your  own  affairs. 
The  developer  reserves,  by  contract  with  him- 
self, the  right  to  manage  this  place  for  i 
number  of  years — two  years,  flvs  years — I've 
seen  them  up  to  99  years. 

Wallace.  For  a  good  fee? 

Becker.  For  a  good  fee,  yes.  Ar  d  with  abso- 
lute control  over  how  your  mo  aey  Is  spent 
and  who  Is  fired  and  who  is  hlre<  I  to  run  your 
building. 

Wall*ce.  So  he  gets  It  coming  and  going — 
the  builder — the  developer. 

Becker.  Yes.  he  gets  It.  So  d>es  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Wallace.  To  Leonard  Schreller.  an  early 
developer  of  condominiums  In  Florida,  the 
management  contract  Is  a  form  of  Insurance. 
I  suppcse  the  bottom-line  quesi  ion  Is:  Why 
should  Leonard  Schrelber  have  a  25-year  con- 
tract to  manage  and  a  99-year  contract  for 
a  recreation  lease?  Whv.  just  fo-  putting  up 
those  biaidlngs.  should  he  hav«  this  golden 
contract  in  what  seems  like,  then,  to  be 
perpetuity? 

Leonard  Schreiber.  Well,  Mr.  Wallace,  It's 
not  only  Leonard  Schrelber  thai  has  25-year 
management  contracts.  You  muit  remember, 
going  back  quite  a  few  years  when  the  de- 
velopme  itB  were  first  starting  to  be  b-iUt. 
lending  Institutions  wanted  to  Inow:  Who's 


going  to  manage  these  developments?  Who's 
going  to  oversee  all  of  the  things  that  come 
into  the  managing  of  the  development,  from 
the  repailrs  of  things  to  the  repainting  of 
buildings  to  the  mowing  of  the  lawns  to  the 
taking  care  of  the  pools  to — 

Wallace.  But  you  don't  do  that.  You  hire 
people  to  do  that  for  you  and  you  sit  up 
front  and  take  6%  off  the  top  of  all  expanses 
of  management. 

ScHREiBER.  That  Is  Very  true.  But  we  guide 
the  people  that  we  hire. 

Wallace.  That's  a  pretty  high  price  to 
pay — 6% — for  a  little  guidance.  Would  you 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Schrelber,  that  the  day 
of  the  management  contract  Is  probably 
past? 

Schheiber.  I  would  say  that  the  type  of 
people  coming  Into  condomlnums  today  are 
very  astute  people  and  that  the  day  of  the 
management  contract  Is — has  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

Wallace.  What  about  the  day  of  the  recrea- 
tion lease? 

ScHXEisnt.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  over. 
I  think  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  build  what 
he  wants  to  build  as  long  as  he  Is  doing  It 
legally  and  as  long  as  there  is  full  disclosure 
as  the  law  prescribes.  And  I  think  that  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  either  purchase  from  him 
or  not  purchase  from  him. 

Wallace.  A  recreation  lease  in  which  the 
developer  gets  back — and  this  is — this  hap- 
pens, as  you  well  know — a  third  or  a  half  of 
the  entire  cost — In  some  cases  100%  of  the 
entire  cost — of  the  recreational  facilities  In 
one  yeaYs  time  and  keeps  getting  36.  50  or 
100"^   back  every  year — moral?  Legal? 

ScHXEZBEx.  I  would  not  pass  upon  the 
moral  portion  of  It.  Legal?  Yes. 

Wallace.  The  condomlnum  buyers  we  met 
in  Florida — lots  of  them — are  savvy  business- 
men who  think  now  that  they  were  taken. 
They  failed  to  read  the  fine  print.  Take  Ern- 
est Samuels,  a  67-year-old  retired  executive. 

Mr.  Samuels,  you're  a  grown  man.  You  ran 
a  furniture  business.  You  came  down  here: 
you  signed  a  contract.  A  contract  Is  a  con- 
tract. 

Eknest  SAMmxs.  That's  correct,  sir.  We 
did  sign  It.  But  unfortunately,  when  we 
signed  that  contract  which  was  120  pages 
long,  we  didn't  know  exactly  what  the  terms 
of  that  contract  were  because  I  don't  think 
that  anybody  ever  read  it. 

Wallace.  What  do  you  mean,  nobody  ever 
read  It?  You  have  lawyers  who  have  bought 
condomlnums  here.  You  ran  a  business  In 
New  York.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  signed  a 
120-page  dociunent  for  your  condominium 
without  reading  it? 

SAMrELS.  Well,  the  document  Itself  was 
never  presented  to  us  when  we  were  signing 
the  deed  to  the  apartment.  This  130-page 
document  was  usually  either  mailed  to  the 
people  who  bought  the  apartment  or  de- 
livered to  them  at  the  time  that  the  signing 
was  taking  place. 

Wallace.  But  you  had  the  right  to  back 
out? 

Samttels.  Yes,  you  did.  You  had  the  right 
to  read  it,  of  coiirse — take  a  few  weeks  to 
read  It.  And  then  either  sign  or  not  sign. 

Wallace.  Well,  why  didn't  you  take  a  few 
weeks  to  read  It?  Now  you're  complaining. 

Saictjels.  They  didn't  look  like  really  a 
legal  document  that  you're  bound  by  In  the 
purchase  of  a  home. 

Wallace.  Well,  you  were  vn-ong. 

Saitdzls.   We  certainly  were.   Yes,  sir. 

Wallace.  And  what  you're  saying  Is  to 
other  people  who  might  be  buying  condomin- 
iums m  the  future.  "Look  out!" 

Samttels.  I  would  say  look  out  for  the  man- 
agement agreements  and  look  out  for  the 
leases  and  get  your  lawyer  to  check  them 
carefully. 

Wallace.  Since  we  filmed  that  report, 
many  of  the  complaints  by  the  owners  of 
Building  300,  Winston  Towers,  have  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  developer. 


Today  a  ntunber  of  states  are  considering 
legislation  to  comet  the  kind  of  abuses 
we've  Just  seen.  But  until  these  condomlnum 
reform  bills  are  passed  into  law,  we  would 
still  caution.  "Caveat  emptor — let  the  buyer 
beware." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  with  all  of  the 
abuses  that  I  have  discovered  in  the  con- 
dominium phenomenon,  I  decided  to 
write  legislation  which  I  believe  will  pro- 
tect the  condomlnum  buyer  and/or  the 
residents  of  units  that  are  being  con- 
verted to  condominiums,  and  establish 
reasonable  minimum  national  standards 
for  condominium  developments  which 
are  financed  with  Federal  assistance  in 
any  form. 

The  bill,  H.R.  15071.  National  Con- 
dominium Act,  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Condominiums. 
The  assistant  secretary  will  be  respon- 
sible for,  first,  coordinating  all  of  the 
housing  programs  involving  condomin- 
iums within  the  Department;  second,  re- 
ceiving and  reviewing  all  plans  involving 
condomlnums  which  are  to  be  developed, 
constructed,  or  purchased  with  financial 
or  other  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment; third,  will  be  regularly  con- 
sulted with  respect  to  aU  other  programs 
of  the  Department  to  the  extent  that 
they  affect  or  otherwise  Involve  con- 
dominiums; fourth,  coordinate  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Department 
which  involve  condomlnums  with  related 
activities  and  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  with  the 
corresponding  activities  of  lenders  mak- 
ing federally  assisted  condomlnums 
housing  loans;  fifth,  carry  out  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriate administrative  or  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  condominiums; 
and  sixth,  provide  a  central  source  and 
clearinghouse  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  condominiums.  Further,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  authorized  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  to  help  them 
establish  special  ofiBces  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  procedures,  standards, 
and  requirements  established  in  the  bill 

H.R.  15071  requires  that  no  federally 
assisted  condominium  housing  loan  shall 
be  made  unless  the  developer,  first,  sub- 
mits the  names  of  all  of  the  owners  of 
the  development,  the  terms  of  the  sales 
contract,  and  the  ownership  documents; 
second,  provides  satisfactory  assurances 
that  all  purchasers  of  dwelling  xmits  will 
be  given  a  full  1-year  warranty  on  all 
electrical,  heating,  air  conditioning, 
ventilation  units,  roofing,  and  elevators; 
and  third,  submits  the  estimated  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect, as  well  as  any  other  costs  which  may 
be  passed  on  to  the  owners  of  the  dwell- 
ing units  in  the  project  whether  in  the 
form  of  recreational  fees,  maintenance 
fees,  or  otherwise.  Additionally,  recrea- 
tional fees  shall  be  stated  separately 
from  any  other  fees  to  be  charged  pur- 
chasers, shall  be  applied  only  on  a  imit- 
by-unit  basis  reflecting  the  recreational 
facilities  to  be  furnished  the  occupants 
of  each  such  unit  at  the  occupants' 
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option,  and  may  be  taken  into  account 
In  determining  the  right  of  unit  owners 
to  use  such  facilities  but  shall  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  such  owners'  re- 
quired mortgage  payments. 

The  bill  also  provides  some  measure  of 
protection  of  those  persons  who  reside 
in  buildings  which  are  being  converted 
into  condominium  units.  It  allows  that 
first,  each  tenant  of  a  unit  shall  have 
first  priority  to  purchase  dwelling  units 
in  the  project;  second,  all  tenants  of  the 
structure  or  structures  involved  will  have 
been  given  at  least  6  months  in  which 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  purchase- 
and  third,  more  than  half  of  the  tenants 
of  the  structure  or  structures  Involved 
will  have  freely  agreed— before  the  con- 
version to  condominium  use  can  occur 

either  to  purchase  their  dwelling  units 
or  to  move  from  the  structures;  fourth 
tenants  wiU  receive  a  90-day  written 
notice  requiring  them  to  move  if  they  do 
not  decide  in  the  6-month  period  allowed 
to  buy ;  and  fifth,  no  lease  agreement  out- 
standing at  the  time  of  conversion  shall 
be  abridged  without  the  consent  of  both 
the  lessee  and  the  developer. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  both  the  many  honest 
condominium  developers  around  this 
country  as  well  as  the  potential  buyers 
who  might,  Inadvertently,  assume  that 
they  will  receive  more  than  Is  the  case. 
It  is  designed  to  ward  off  possible  future 
abuses  In  condominium  sales, 

A  copy  of  the  bill  Is  submitted  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

H,R.  15071 

A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and  prospecUve 
purchasers  of  condominium  housing  units, 
and  residents  of  multlfamUy  structures 
being  converted  to  condominium  units  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  national 
minimum  standards  for  condominiums  (to 
bo  administered  by  a  newly-created  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development) ,  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  establish  similar 
standards,  and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 

Representativea    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Condominium  Act". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  In  view  of  the  current  difficulty  in  find- 
ing decent  housing  which  exlsta  throughout 
the  country,  and  with  the  Increasing  urge  for 
owner-managers  of  multi-unit  rental  hous- 
ing to  convert  such  housing  into  purchased- 
unlt  housing  and  to  sell  the  units  on  the 
open  market  rather  than  leasing  them  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  Congress  protect  both  the 
residents  of  leased  units  to  be  converted  and 
the  potential  purchasers  of  such  units  from 
undue  hardships  and  unexpected  economic 
expenses.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  minimum  national  stand- 
ards for  all  condominium  units  the  sale  of 
which  Is  financed  with  Federal  assistance 
In  any  form,  and  to  encourage  the  States 
through  a  new  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  the  offer- 
ing of  condominium  units. 

DEITNrnONS 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(2)  the  term  "developer"  means  any  per- 
son who  owns  or  constructs  a  condominium 
project   (or  converts  or  proposes  to  convert 
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a  multlfamUy  rental  housing  project  to  con- 
dominium ownership)  and  who  offers  or 
proposes  to  offer  dweUlng  units  in  such 
project  for  sale; 

(3)  the  term  "condomlnimi  project"  means 
a  multlfamUy  housing  project,  consisting  of 
one  or  more  buUdings  and  related  property, 
faculties,  and  appurtenances,  in  which  the 
dwelling  units  are  held  in  condominium 
ownership; 

(4)  the  term  "condominium  ownership" 
means  ownership  by  each  of  two  or  more 
persons  of  an  estate  In  residential  real  prop- 
erty consisting  of  a  separate  Interest  In  one 
or  more  dweUlng  units  In  such  property, 
either  in  fee  or  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
30  years,  together  with  an  undivided  Interest 
la  the  common  elements,  areas,  and  faculties 
which  are  appurtenant  to  such  dweUlng  unit 
or  units; 

(5)  the  term  "dwelling  unit",  with  respect 
tD  a  unit  la  any  condominium  project  in- 
cludes any  undivided  Interest  In  the  common 
elements,  areas,  and  faculties  which  are  ap- 
purtenant to  such  unit; 

(6)  the  term  "federally-assisted  condo- 
minium housing  loan"  means  a  loan  which 
Is  made  to  finance  the  transfer  of  condo- 
mlnlmum  ownership  to  an  Individual  or  fam- 
ily or  the  purchase,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  conversion  of  a  condominium  proj- 
ect by  a  developer,  and  which 

(A)  is  made  In  whole  or  In  part  by  a 
lender  the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  Is  made  In  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
lender  which  Is  Itself  regulated  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

(B)  Is  made  in  whole  or  In  part,  or  insured 
guaranteed,  supplemented,  or  assisted  in  any 
way.  by  the  Secretary  of  HousUig  and  Urban 
Development  or  any  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  under  or  In 
connection  with  a  housing  or  urban  develop- 
ment program  administered  by  the  Secretair 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  a 
housing  or  related  program  administered  bv 
any  other  such  officer  or  emplovee:  or 

(C)  is  eligible  for  purhcase  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,  or  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or 
from  any  financial  institution  from  which  It 
could  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  CorporaUon;  oi 

(D)  Is  made  In  whole  or  In  part  by  any 
creditor",  as  defined  In  section  103 (f)  of  the 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  (18 
USx:.  leoa(f)).  who  makes  or  Investe  to 
residential  real  estate  loans  aggregatlne 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  year- 
and  the  term  "federally-assisted  condomln- 
\^P^°i^^"  means  a  condomlnum  project 
(1)  the  purchase,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  conversion  of  which  was  financed  In 
whole  or  in  part  with  a  federally-assisted 
housing  loan  a  portion  of  which  remains 
outstanding,  or  (11)  dwelling  units  In  which 
are  currently  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) being  sold  with  the  aid  of  federally- 
assisted  housing  loans;  and 

(7)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

ASSISTANT   secretary    TOIL   CONDOMINnjMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  is  amended  by  strlk- 

ng  out  "six"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

seven". 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deslg- 
nated  Assistant  Secretary  for  Condomlnlimis. 
All  of  the  functions  and  duties  vested  In  the 


Secretary  by  the  National  Condominium 
Act.  and  any  other  program  or  part  thereof 
which  is  administered  by  the  Department  to 
assist  In  the  planning,  development,  con- 
struction, or  operation  of  condominiums  or 
the  purchase  of  condomtnliun  units,  shall  be 
administered  by  and  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  so  designated.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall— 
"(A)  cocwdlnate  all  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams involving  condominiums  within  the 
Department; 

"(B)  receive  and  review  all  plans  Involv- 
ing condonUniums  which  are  to  be  develop- 
ed, constructed,  or  purchased  with  financial 
or  other  assistance  from  the  Department: 

"(C)  be  regularly  consiUted  with  respect 
to  aU  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  they  affect  or  otherwise  In- 
volve condominiums; 

"(D)  coordinate  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  which  Involve  con- 
dominiums with  related  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
with  the  corresponding  activities  of  lenders 
making  federaUy-assisted  condominium 
housing  loans; 

"(E)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
inghouse of  Information  with  respect  to  con- 
dominiums; and 

"(F)  c&rrj  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  administrative 
or  legislative  action  with  respect  to  condo- 
miniums." 

(c)  Paragraph  (87)  of  section  5315  of  tlUe 
6,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

requirements      for      federal      ASSISTANCE      TO 
CONDOMINrUMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  federally-assisted  condo- 
minium housing  loan  shall  be  made  unless 
(1)  the  developer  of  the  project  involved 
submits,  along  with  the  application  for  such 
loan,  a  statement  containing  (or  accom- 
panied by)  the  Information  specified  In  sub- 
section (b).  and  (2)  the  Secretary  approves 
such  statement  as  being  accurate,  complete, 
and  m  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  statement  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  contain  (or  be  accompanied  by) 
the  foUowing: 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son having  an  interest  In  or  Uen  on  the 
pro'ect  covered  by  the  statement  and  the  ex- 
tent of  such  Interest  (Including  any  Inter- 
est to  be  retained  by  the  developer) ; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  under  which  the  devel- 
oper (or  his  successor  In  Interest)  Is  to  pro- 
vide any  services  to  the  project  or  anv  part 
thereof  or  to  the  owners  of  the  individual 
dwelling  units  therein  (and  Including  a  copy 
of   each   such   contract   or  agreement); 

(3)  a  legal  description  of  the  project  and 
the  land  on  which  It  U  situated,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  identify  the  common  elements  and 
units  In  the  project  and  their  relative  loca- 
tions and  approximate  dimensions,  together 
with  copies  (signed  by  a  professional  regis- 
tered engineer  or  architect  or  both)  of  aU 
engineering  and  archltectiual  plans  for  the 
construction  or  conversion  of  the  project; 

(4)  satisfactory  assurances  that  all  pur- 
chasers of  dwelling  units  In  the  project  will 
be  given  a  full  one-year  warranty  on  aU  elec- 
trical, heating,  alr-condltloning,  and  venti- 
lating equipment  and  on  the  roofing  and 
elevators: 

(5)  the  estimated  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  project,  as  well  as  any 
other  costs  which  may  be  passed  on  to  the 
owners  of  the  dwelling  units  In  the  project 
whether  in  the  form  of  recreational  fees, 
maintenance  fees,  or  otherwise: 

(6)  satisfactory  assurances  that  no  certifi- 
cate of  occupancy  will  be  presented  by  the 
developer,  or  utilized  to  compel  the  signature 
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of  any  prospective  purchaser,  u|itll  the  struc- 
ture Involved  \m  95  percent  cotnpleted; 

(7)  a  clear  statement  of  the  respouslbllity 
of  the  developer  for  any  structural  or  engi- 
neering defects  In  the  project; 

(8)  satisfactory  assurances  that  (A)  the 
owners  of  the  dwelling  units  tn  the  pioject 
will  be  permitted  to  form  an  o%»ner8'  associa- 
tion, and  select  the  project  mauagement,  no 
later  than  one  year  after  Initial  occupancy  of 
the  project  or  (if  earlier)  as  soon  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  units  In  the  projecQ  are  occupied, 
and  (B)  the  developer  will  n^t  establish  a 
management  lease  which  14  enforceable 
against  the  owners  of  the  imlts  In  the  project 
beyond  the  earliest  date  on  which  such  own- 
ers are  authorized  to  select  the;  project  man- 
agement under  clause  ( A) ; 

(9)  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  date 
on  which  each  structure  In  th4  project  is  to 
be  completed  -vlll  be  clearly  aeti  forth  In  each 
purchase  agreement  covering  a  dwelling  unit 
In  such  structure,  and  that  If  s|uch  structure 
Ls  not  completed  by  the  datej  set  forth  In 
such  purchase  agreement — 

(A)  the  purchaser  may  revoke  and  cancel 
the  agreement  and  receive  a  refund  of  95 
percent  of  the  purchase  price,  or 

(B)  the  principal  amount  of  the  pur- 
cliaaer's  mortgage  obligation  shi  ill  be  reduced 
by  3  percent  for  each  mor  th  (or  part 
thereof)  occurring  after  the  date  so  set  forth 
and  prior  to  completion  of  the  structure, 
at  the  option  of  the  purchaser    and 

(10)  such  other  informatloi ,  dociunents, 
and  certifications  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire in  order  to  assure  that  purchasers  are 
protected  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Recreational  fees  shall  be  stated  separately 
from  any  other  fees  to  be  charg  sd  purchasers 
of  dwelling  units  In  the  pro.  ect,  shall  be 
applied  only  on  a  unlt-by-unlt  basis  reflect- 
ing the  recreational  services  or  faculties  to 
be  furnished  the  occupEints  ( if  each  such 
unit  at  the  occupants'  option,  and  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determli  ing  the  right 
of  iinlt  owners  to  use  such  services  and 
facilities  but  shall  not  be  considered  a  part 
of  such  owners'  required  mortgi  ge  payments. 
Each  prospective  purchaser  c  I  a  dwelling 
unit  in  the  project  shall  be  Informed  In 
writing  of  (A)  the  extent  to  wlilch  (and  the 
basis  on  which)  the  purchase  of  such  unit 
would  Include  the  use  of  the  project's  rec- 
reational services  and  facilities  and  (B)  the 
nature  of  the  Interest  In  such  services  and 
faculties  which  the  purchase  3f  such  unit 
woiUd  confer. 

(c)  In  any  case  wher<?  the  pn  iject  involved 
Is  a  leased-unit  structure  to  be  converted 
to  condominium  use,  the  stater  lent  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  also  1  aclude  satis- 
factory assurances  that — 

(1)  existing  tenants  will  hav<  first  priority 
to  purchase  dwelling  units  in  the  project; 

(2)  each  prospective  purchassr  of  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  the  project  wUl  be  f  imished  with 
a  copy  of  the  purchase  agree:  lent  at  least 
15  days  prior  to  signing,  and  in  addition  will 
be  furnished  with — 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  total  i  tperating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  stru  :ture.  and  of 
the  operating  and  malntenaj  ce  costs  per 
unit,  on  a  monthly  ind  yearly  basis,  for  the 
preceding  three  years; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  coits  to  be  aa- 
vumed  by  the  owners  of  dwelling  units  in 
Vb»  project,  both  on  a  unlt-by-i  inlt  basis  and 
for  the  prcject  as  a  whole: 

(C)  a  list  of  the  services  to  be  offered  to 
owners  of  dwelling  units  In  ths  project  and 
a  statement  of  any  changes  t«i  be  made  in 
the  structure,  with  floor  plana  showing  the 
contemplated  alterations;  and 

(D)  a  description  of  any  ne^  additions  to 
be  made  to  the  structure  (Incliding  recrea- 
tkMiai  facilities)   and  the  cost  thereof; 

(3)  more  than  half  of  the  t^mants  of  the 
■tructuro  or  structures  InvolvBd  will  have 
freely  agreed  (before  the  conversion  to  con- 


dominium use  can  occur)  either  to  purchase 
their  dweUlng  units  or  to  move  from  the 
structure; 

(4)  ail  of  the  tenants  of  the  structure  or 
structures  Involved  wUl  have  been  given  at 
least  six  months,  after  notification  of  the 
proposed  conversion,  to  decide  whether  or 
not   to   purchase   their  dwelling   units; 

(5)  no  tenant  wUl  be  required  to  move 
from  the  project  upon  its  conversion  without 
90  days'  written  notice;  and 

(6)  no  lease  agreement  outstanding  at  the 
time  of  conversion  (and  covering  a  dwelling 
unit  In  the  project)  shall  be  abridged  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  the  lessee  smd  the 
developer. 

(d)  Any  person  who  signs  an  agreement 
to  purchase  a  dwelling  unit  tn  a  federally- 
assisted  condominium  project  shall  have  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  after  signing  the 
purchase  agreement  (excluding  Sundays  and 
holidays)  In  which  to  revoke  and  cancel  such 
agreement.  The  right  of  the  purchaser  to 
revoke  and  cancel  the  purchase  agreement 
within  a  specified  period,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  shaU  be  prominently  set 
forth  in  largo  bold-face  type  within  the  body 
on  the  first  page  of  the  agreement  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  agreement  Immediately 
below  the  slgnatiu'es  of  the  parties. 

CaAMTS  TO   STATE  AND  LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
possible  steps  to  encourage  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  to  estab- 
lish procedures,  standards,  and  requirements 
with  respect  to  condominiums,  similar  to  and 
no  leas  stringent  than  the  corresponding 
procedures,  standards,  and  requirements  pro- 
vided by  this  Act,  designed  to  protect  pur- 
chasers and  prosjjectlve  purchasers  of 
condominium  housing  units  and  residents  of 
multlfamUy  structvires  being  converted  to 
condomlnliim  units. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies.  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, to  help  them  establish  special  offices 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  procedures, 
standards,  and  requirements  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  and  In  general  to  oversee  the 
development  and  construction  condo- 
miniums and  condominium  conversions. 
OrantB  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  this  Act, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Yc)  There  are  authorteed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  suwLs  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  wlllfxilly  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $5,000  and  be  Imprisoned 
for  not  leas  than  2  years. 


JOB  LOSS  SCARE  IN  CHROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DKjGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reinstate- 
ment of  U.S.  compliance  with  United 
Nations  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  is  crucial 
for  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  ferrochrome — the  proc- 
essed chrome  ore  used  in  stainless  steel 
production  from  Rhodesia — have  stead- 
ily increased  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
domestic  ferrochrome  industry. 

In  fact,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America — USWA — indicates  that  Ameri- 
can jobs  have  been  lost  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  competition  from  cheaper  Rho- 
deslan  imports. 

Because  of  the  essentiality  of  ferro- 


chrome for  stainless  steel  production,  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  export  its 
ferrochrome  Industry.  The  United  States 
carmot  risk  becoming  the  only  major 
country  in  the  world  which  cannot  pro- 
duce ferrochrome.  Even  Finland,  which, 
like  the  United  States,  does  not  have 
natural  resources  of  high- graded  chrome 
ore,  has  learned  to  apply  technology  so 
that  it  now  produces  ferrochrome  and 
exports  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  article  from  the  April  7, 
1974,  issue  of  the  Steelworkers'  Steel 
Labor  Illustrates  the  detrimental  impact 
of  our  importing  Rhodesian  ferrochrome 
on  the  domestic  Industry.  It  also  points 
out  the  misrepresentation  of  these  facts 
by  stainless  steel  and  other  corporate  in- 
terests which  have  tried  to  convince  local 
steelworkers  that  they  may  lose  their 
jobs  if  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  are  re- 
imposed.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  following 
article  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues : 

Job  Loss  Scare  in  Ckbomx 

Perhaps  one  of  the  cruelest  forms  of 
Intimidation  toward  working  people  Is  the 
ever-present  threat  of  Jobs  loss,  activated 
by  large  corporate  interests  who  seek  to  Im- 
prove their  profit-making  capacity  by  utiliz- 
ing the  spectre  of  plant  shutdowns.  Un- 
fortunately, a  situation  exists  today  in  the 
United  States  where  the  worst  of  these  scare 
tactics  have  been  employed  against  members 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  and  their  fam- 
ines. 

Some  companies  have  made  misleading 
statements  that  Bteelworker  Jobs  are  en- 
dangered by  the  United  Nations  embargo  on 
Rhodesian  chrome.  They  have  sought  to  use 
some  members  of  our  union  In  their  efforts 
to  have  the  U3.  Ignore  the  sanctions  Im- 
posed by  the  community  of  nations  against 
Rhodesia,  where  slave  labor  conditions  have 
understandably  made  this  source  of  cheap 
labor  and  ore  attractive  to  multinational  In- 
vestments. 

Not  only  have  these  companies  distorted 
the  true  facts  SiUTOundlng  the  Rhodesian 
chrome  situation,  but  they  have  Ignored  the 
existence  of  ample  supplies  from  other  coun- 
tries and  the  government  stockpile  of  chrome 
ore  which  would  equal  current  Imports  from 
Rhodesia  for  18  years. 

The  facts  are  that  specialty  steel  Jobs  will 
not  be  lost  but  rather  USWA  ferrochrome 
Jobs  have  been  further  Jeopardized  because 
of  the  new  pressures  from  Rhodesian  ferro- 
chrome smelting  sources.  Last  year  the  Ferro- 
alloys Association  declared  that  unless  "aid 
Is  forthcoming  soon  It  will  only  be  a  matter 
of  time  imtll  almost  aU  domestic  produc- 
tion of  ferrochrome  and  chromium  metal 
will  cease  and  the  bulk  of  ova  country's  re- 
quirements will  be  supplied  from  and  de- 
pendent on  foreign  production." 

The  pressure  of  low-cost  Imports  of  ferro- 
chrome from  Rhodesia  began  to  be  felt  only 
months  after  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  "sanctioned"  the  US.  to  vio- 
late our  International  obligations  and  deal 
with  the  rump  government  created  by  Rho- 
desian racists.  Today  seven  USWA  locals  who 
once  employed  3,80ib  workers  In  four  com- 
panies In  Ohio,  West  Virginia.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama  now  have  a  work  force  al- 
most 30  per  cent  smaller — directly  attributed 
to  ferrochrome  imports  of  which  Rhodesia  is 
the  largest  source. 

Steelworkers  who  have  been  asked  by  com- 
pany publications  and  mailings  to  support 
their  lobbying  efforts  to  continue  this  source 
of  cheap  ferrochrome  may  correctly  ask  If 
the  motivation  behind  this  concern  Is  not 
American    Jobs,    but    rather    multinational 
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profits?  Union  Carbide  and  Foots  Mineral  are 
not  colncldentally  the  most  prominent  lobby- 
ists for  Rhodesia — for  they  have  multlmllllon 
doUar  Investments  In  that  country  and  seek 
to  protect  their  holdings. 

When  dealing  with  members  of  Congress, 
company  spokesmen  have  never  documented 
possible  Job  loss  due  to  any  adherence  to  the 
Rhodesian  boycott.  The  Job  loss  scare  Is  di- 
rected to  the  employes,  as  part  of  their  game 
plan  to  use  workers  as  pawns  to  Influence 
Congressmen.  They  have  not  and  cannot  sub- 
■tantlate  their  attacks  on  USWA  Congres- 
sional testimony  that  American  steelworkers 
are  not  threatened  by  an  embargo  of  Imports 
from  Rhodsia.  Present  and  projected  steel 
markets  are  strong  and  alternate  soiirces  of 
chrome  exist. 

Certain  companies  whose  history  with  their 
own  employes  do  not  substantiate  an  over- 
concern  for  people  before  profits,  have  at- 
tempted to  confuse  some  USWA  members  for 
their  purposes.  The  Job  loss  tactic,  applied  In 
the  past  to  union  organization,  pollution 
control,  occupational  health  and  safety  and 
other  challenges  to  corporate  profits,  wUl  not 
hold  up  under  careful  scrutiny  and  honest 
InvestlgaUon.  Facts — and  not  Job  loss 
•cares — wUl  place  the  issue  Into  true  peirspec- 
Uve. 


GLOBAL  SCARCITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  "global 
scarcities,"  focusing  on  the  supply  situa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  minerals  and  the 
impact  on  the  international  economic 
order.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  find- 
ings of  the  hearings  is  the  impact  of  the 
dramatic  rise  in  commodity  prices  on  the 
"fourth  world" — the  40-odd  least  devel- 
oped countries  that  have  been  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  world  Inflation.  They 
are  populated  by  nearly  1  billion  people 
and  are  faced  with  dismal  grbwth  pros- 
pects. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  non-oll-export- 
ing  developing  countries  will  have  to  pay 
some  $10  billion  more  for  oil  imports  in 
1974  than  in  1973  and  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion additional  for  food  and  fertilizer 
imports.  The  resource-endowed  LDC's 
will  be  able  to  offset  at  least  part  of  this 
burden  through  higher  world  prices  for 
their  mineral  exports.  The  group  of  some 
40  MSA's — most  seriously  affected — are 
favored  with  no  such  counterbalance  and 
will  suffer  a  net  balance-of-payments 
cost  of  some  $3  billion. 

These  nations  are  faced  with  economic 
breakdown,  with  mass  malnutrition  and 
even  starvation.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
people  have  already  died  in  the  drought- 
stricken,  sub-Sahara  belt  of  Africa. 
Around  the  world  as  many  as  20  million 
people  could  die  if  there  are  crop  failures 
this  year. 

Whether  these  gloomy  predictions  can 
be  avoided  depends  on  action  by  the  de- 
veloped coimtries,  which  In  turn  Is  keyed 
to  the  leadership  role  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  exercise. 

While  food  prices  increased  by  20  per- 
cent in  the  United  States  last  year,  they 
increased  some  50  percent  worldwide. 
And  when  a  family  spends  80  percent  of 
its  Income  on  food — not  untsTJical  in  the 
ca-se  of  manj'  LDC's — a  significant  price 


hike  does  not  involve  Just  belt-tighten- 
ing— it  drives  a  subsistence  diet  below 
the  subsistence  or  survival  level. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  to  ease  the  pend- 
ing crisis  both  by  increasing  food  assist- 
ance to  the  most  seriously  affected  na- 
tions and  by  moving  to  incresise  supplies. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  food 
aid  under  the  Public  Law  480  program 
and  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  world  food 
program.  Wheat  and  com  prices  have  de- 
clined significantly  over  the  past  several 
months,  and  such  purchases  would  have 
the  concommitant  effect  of  stabilizing 
U.S.  agricultural  prices. 

Furthermore,  action  should  be  taken  to 
increase  world  fertilizer  production  and 
to  make  more  fertilizer  available  for 
critical  farm  needs.  Such  steps  are 
needed,  not  Just  to  help  the  developing 
nations,  but  to  ease  the  fertilizer  crunch 
in  this  country.  The  importance  of  fer- 
tilizer to  world  food  production  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  estimate  thit  1  million 
tons  of  fertilizer  will  produce  an  extra 
5  million  tons  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  and  an  extra  10  million  tons  of 
grain  in  emerging  nations.  The  predicted 
1  million  tons  of  fertilizer  shortfall  in 
this  country  will  prevent  the  United 
States  from  maximizing  its  agricultural 
potential,  and  the  similar  shortfall  in 
India  will  seriously  affect  the  level  of 
supplies  needed  to  feed  that  country's 
vast  population.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
fertilizer  shortages  will  likely  persist  and 
that  this  year's  crop  will  in  part  be  due  to 
fertilizer  applications  of  previous  years 
that  will  gradually  exhaust  themselves, 
the  increase  of  world  fertilizer  supplies 
must  be  given  the  highest  priority. 

The  United  States  must  play  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  effort  to  ease  the  food 
and  fertilizer  crisis  in  the  world,  but  we 
must  be  joined  by  those  other  nations 
able  to  assist.  This  group  includes  the 
developed  nations,  the  oil-exporting  na- 
tions, and  all  other  countries  that  have 
benefited  from  the  recent  rise  in  world 
commodity  prices.  These  actions  must 
be  taken  for  humanitarian  reasons — to 
resolve  suffering  among  the  world's  poor- 
est— but  they  also  will  serve  the  interests 
of  the  developed  world.  Economic  break- 
down and  starvation  lead  easily  to  polit- 
ical turmoil  which  damages  the  interna- 
tional system  and  to  economic  depres- 
sion that  can  have  a  rebotmd  effect  even 
on  the  economies  of  the  developed  na- 
tions. This  is  particularly  true  today  when 
the  Industrialized  nations  can  easily  move 
Into  economic  stagnation  which  in  turn 
could  easily  slide  into  economic  down- 
turn. 

The  world  is  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, and  nations  cannot  isolate  them- 
selves from  developments  elsewhere.  Only 
through  helping  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  world  community  can  we  im- 
prove the  prospects  both  for  our  own  and 
world  prosperity. 

This  resolution  is  introduced  with  a 
broad  base  of  support,  which  includes 
Congressmen  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Bergland,  Bingham.  Buchanan.  Fascell, 
Foley,  Fraser,  Frelinghutsen,  Gil- 
man,  Hamilton,  Melchir,  Mezvinsky, 
Seiberling,  Whalen,  and  Zaelocki.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  companion  resolu- 


tion in  the  Senate,  which  was  introduced 
by  Senators  Humphrey,  Young,  Aiken, 
and  McGee. 

We  have  our  own  problems  here  at 
home,  but  as  the  country  that  produces 
70  percent  of  the  world's  grain  exports, 
it  would  be  unconscionable  If  we  did  not 
rally  to  this  human  cause.  It  is  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  reclaim  our  moral 
stature  among  nations,  a  stature  that 
has  been  so  sadly  diminished  in  recent 
years. 

H.  Res.  1155 

Whereas  world  food  reserves  are  at  a  dan- 
gerously low  level  with  less  than  four  weeks 
supply  remaining;  and 

Whereas  dramatic  Increases  in  the  prices  of 
petroleum,  food,  and  industrial  commodities 
have  placed  needed  quantities  of  these  criti- 
cal Items  beyond  the  financial  reach  of  .some 
forty  of  the  poorest  and  most  seriousty  af- 
fected developing  countries  with  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  over  one  blUion  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Inunediate  capability  of  these 
coimtries  to  produce  adequate  supplies  of 
food  for  their  people  Is  further  limited  by  the 
worldwide  shortage  of  high-priced  fertilizer, 
which  creates  a  critical  world  food  situation 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  of  acting  to  combat  fam- 
ine and  to  relieve  the  needs  of  hungry  people 
at  home  and  abroad,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States  to  relieve  starvation  and  hun- 
ger, which  are  the  breeding  ground  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  instability;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  recently  an- 
nounced Its  willingness  to  work  with  other 
nations  in  a  cooperative  effort  over  the  next 
eighteen  months  to  help  those  nations  most 
severely  affected  by  the  recent  price  rises  and 
food  supply  shortages;  and 

Whereas  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
crisis  call  for  an  immediate  response  on  the 
part  of  all  governments  over  and  above  what 
has  been  forthcoming  in  the  past:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that — 

( 1 )  the  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  growing  economic  and  human  crisis 
in  the  developing  world  should  be  primarily 
in  the  form  of  food  and  the  means  and  tech- 
nology to  produce  It; 

(2)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  their 
advisors  should  (A)  give  the  highest  priority 
to  the  Immediate  expansion  of  American  food 
assistance  through  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Public  Law  480  legislation  by  restoring 
title  I  sales  and  title  n  grants  to  at  least  the 
1972  commodity  levels,  and  (B)  take  such 
additional  steps  as  nalght  be  necessary  to 
expedite  the  transfer  of  American  food  com- 
modities on  concessional  and  donation  terms 
to  those  nations  most  severely  affected; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  increase  Its 
matching  pledge  to  the  world  food  program 
for  1975-1976  and  encourage  other  nations 
to  do  so; 

(4)  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
should  (A)  negotiate  with  other  major  food 
exporting  nations  to  seek  to  obtain  their 
participation  In  this  emergency  effort  pro- 
portionate to  their  share  of  world  food  ex- 
pwrts;  and  (B)  strongly  encourage  oU  ex- 
porting nations  to  contribute  a  fair  share 
to  these  efforts  to  assist  the  most  severely 
affected  nations; 

(5)  the  United  States  should  announce  Its 
desire  to  work  with  the  oU  exporting  and 
other  nations  In  a  major  effort  to  Increase 
world  fertilizer  production  with  the  p>os- 
sibillty  of  Including  the  offer  of  American 
technology  and  capital; 

(6)  the  President  should  eticovu-age  the 
American  people  to  reduce  the  noncrltlcal, 
non-food  and  fiber-producing  uses  of  fertl- 
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llzer  whlcli  now  total  nearly  three  million 
tons  of  nutrient  a  year,  to  maDce  available 
Increaaed  XntUlzer  supplies  forlralsLng  food 
production  at  home  and  In  tb|  developing 
world. 

Sic.  a.  It  Is  tuTther  declare^  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretasies  of  State 
and  Agriculture  should,  and  are  hereby 
urged  to  (A)  maintain  regular  aind  full  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate:  committees 
of  the  Congress  suid  (B)  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  at  regular  Intervals  on 
the  progress  toward  formulating  an  Ameri- 
can response  in  a  cooperative  framework  to 
the  world  food  crisis  and  the  rieeds  of  the 
most  severely  affected  developli^  countries. 

Sec.  3.  The  Speaker  of  the  Hoxjfce  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  directed  to  transrdlt  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President,  i^e  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  Atrlculture. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CltlSIS 

(Mr.  SEEBEEXING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  ms  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.)    | 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lives  of  himdreds  of  mllllon4  of  people 
In  underdeveloped  countries  throughout 
the  world  are  hanging  In  the  balance 
between  life  and  death  today.  These  peo- 
ple are  suffering  from  startation  and 
malnutrition-related  diseases. 

The  causes  of  this  tragedy  are  many, 
but  the  only  solution  to  It  In  khe  Imme- 
diate future  Is  a  crash  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  na- 
tions to  make  emergency  foqd  supplies 
available  to  the  famine-infested  areas  of 
the  world.  l 

I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  ffowa  (Mr. 
Culver)  and  other  Members  id  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  calling  for  such  an  effort. 

The  resolution,  similar  to  one  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senttor  Hum- 
PHRET.  urges  increased  food  and  fertilizer 
contributions  from  the  United  Btates  and 
other  food  and  oil  exporting  ^tlons  to 
those  countries  so  desperately  in  need. 

The  growing  worldwide  shortage  of 
food  and  Its  many  ramiflcapons  is  a 
complex  problem  which  demands  our  full 
attention  in  the  years  ahead.  There  are 
no  easy  solutions.  But  the  immediate 
crisis  in  many  underdeveloped  countries 
cannot  wait  for  long-term  aru  wers.  The 
only  answer  is  more  food — 4s  fast  as 
possible. 


TAPES  OR  transc:rie|ts? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempon .  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou'«  t  le  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  [Abzug)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  T.  Ma- 
naras,  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  very  able 
lawyer,  has  sent  me  an  interes  ;ing  quote 
on  the  reliability  of  a  written  transcript 
in  WHiveylng  the  full  meaning  of  the 
spoken  word: 

No  record,  no  matter  how  skill  ruUy  tran- 
scribed, can  adequately  portray  i  he  venom, 
sarcasm,  and  tone  of  voice  emp  oyed  by  a 
speaker. 


This   statement  was   made 
other  than  Judge  Julius  Hoffn^an 
contempt  citation  of  the  Chicago 
and  their  attorneys.  It  appeai^ 
404  of  In  re  Dellinger,  461  F.2d 
1972),  the  decision  reversing 


tempt  citations,  and  is  decidedly  appli- 
cable to  the  situation  we  face  today  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

For  example,  there  are  many  different 
ways  to  say,  "It  is  wrong,"  and  only  the 
actual  tape  of  the  statement  as  spoken 
can  convey  its  true  meaning  to  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  must  decide  whether 
the  President  should  be  impeached  and 
removed  from  office.  His  refusal  to  turn 
over  the  tapes  themselves — the  best  evi- 
dence— can  only  be  Interpreted  to  merm 
that  they  show  him  in  an  even  worse 
light  than  do  the  transcripts. 
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COMMERCIAL  SCALE  COAL  LIQUE- 
FACTION AND  COAL  GASIFICA- 
TION INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  scale 
coal  liquefaction  and  coal  gasification  in- 
dustry, as  rapidly  as  feasible  and  possible. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  the  technology 
to  produce  liquid  and  gas  fuel  from  coal 
is  known,  and  has  been  known  for  many 
years. 

Right  now,  in  South  Africa,  coal  is  be- 
ing liquefied  commercially  and  profitably. 

I  do  not  want  to  detract  from  the  need 
to  continue  our  research  progrsims  be- 
cause certainly  Improvements  in  the 
technology  can  be  made,  but  it  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  get  going  with 
commercial  operations  now. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  the  Congress 
how  vital  and  essential  it  is  that  we  make 
our  country  free  from  a  dependence  that 
borders  on  begging  foreign  governments 
for  our  energy  supplies. 

This  Nation  has  been  through  months 
of  turmoil  none  of  us  want  to  see  the 
people  experience  again,  and  we  have  the 
means  to  prevent  it.  Those  means  He 
underground  in  uncountable  quantity,  in 
the  form  of  coal  and  oil  shale. 

My  legislation  would  set  up  a  Mineral 
Gasification  and  Liquefaction  Adminis- 
tration, to  establish  a  program  which 
would  assist  private  Industry  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  commercial  facilities 
for  liquefaction  and  gasification. 

The  Administrator  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  loans  for  developing  and 
operating  facilities,  and  also  be  author- 
ized to  complete  purchase  and  price  sup- 
port agreements  so  there  Is  a  market,  and 
a  reasonable  profit  for  the  products. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  covers 
some  aspects  of  the  revenue  code  which 
would  need  to  be  adjusted  to  bring  about 
this  historic  development  In  energy 
which  our  country  needs  so  much. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION WITH  KOREA,  THAI- 
LAND. AND  PORTUGAL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  1974,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission forwarded  to  the  Joint  Commit- 


tee on  Atomic  Energy,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Agreements  for  Cooperation  with 
the  governments  of  Korea  and  Thailand. 
On  May  17,  1974,  the  Commission  for- 
warded a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Portugal.  The  agree- 
ments will  become  effective  only  when 
they  have  lain  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee for  30  days,  not  including  periods 
during  which  the  Congress  is  in  recess  for 
more  than  3  days.  The  30-day  periods 
for  the  proposed  agreements  with  Korea 
and  Thailand  will  expire  on  Jxme  20.  The 
30-day  period  for  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  Portugal  will  expire  on  June 
21. 

The  new  agreements  provide  for  the 
following  changes,  among  others: 

First,  the  sections  dealing  with  provi- 
sions of  uranium  enrichment  services  no 
longer  constitute  assurance  that  such 
services  will  be  provided.  The  agreements 
to  allow  contracting  for  such  services  up 
to  a  maximum  amount  for  each  coun- 
try subject  to  availability  of  capacity. 

Second,  the  agreements  now  allow 
transfer  to  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Portu- 
gal of  special  nuclear  material  other 
than  U™,  such  as  U*"  or  Plutonium. 

Third,  the  ceilings  on  distribution  are 
now  expressed  in  terms  of  the  amounts 
necessary  to  fuel  power  reactors  with  a 
total  electric  capacity  of  up  to  5,000 
megawatts  in  the  case  of  Korea.  4,000 
megawatts  in  the  case  of  Thailand,  and 
3,000  megawatts  for  Portugal.  These  are 
equivalent  to  about  100  kilograms.  80 
kilograms,  and  60  kilograms  of  IT",  re- 
spectively. The  previous  ceilings  were 
6,  10,  and  25  kilograms,  respectively. 

Fourth,  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
are  extended  to  the  year  2014. 

Without  objection,  I  would  like  to  en- 
ter into  the  record  copies  of  the  AEC 
letters  transmitting  the  agreements.  The 
letters  describe  the  changes  in  more  de- 
tail. Copies  of  the  proposed  agreements 
for  cooperation  are  available  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Joint  Committee : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Wa3hington,  B.C..  May  16. 1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dkar  Mb.  Pkick:  Pursuant  to  Section  123o 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
Concerning  ClvU  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy": 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment:  and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  its  perform- 
ance wlU  promote  and  wUl  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  authorizing  its  e.xecutlon. 

The  amendment  modifies  the  comprehen- 
sive thirty-year  research  and  power  agree- 
ment, which  was  negotiated  during  the  pe- 
riod 1968  to  1972  and  entered  into  force  in 
1973.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
revise  the  provisions  of  the  present  agree- 
ment governing  supply  of  special  nuclear 
material,  principally  enriched  uranium  for 
fueling  nuclear  power  reactors  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  In  connection  with  such  re- 
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vision  of  the  agreement,  its  term  would  be 
extended  Into  the  year  2014. 

Tlie  amendment  reflects  the  Commission's 
revised  policy  governing  the  long-term  pro- 
vision of  uranium  enrichment  services,  which 
was  adopted  in  1971  and  has  been  reflected  in 
bilateral  amendments  and  agreements  nego- 
tiated since  that  time,  for  example,  the 
Spanish  agreement  and  the  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  China.  Pursuant  to  this  policy, 
the  revised  agreement  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  would  t>e  essentially  an  enabling  doc- 
ument and  would  no  longer  represent  any 
kind  of  supply  assurance  prior  to  execution 
of  specific  toll  enrichment  contracts.  The 
amendment  also  is  consistent  with  the  modi- 
fled  Uranium  Enriphment  Services  Criteria 
published  by  the  Commission  on  May  9,  1973. 
Article  I  of  the  amendment  sets  forth  the 
basic,  enabling  framework  for  long-term  sup- 
ply of  enriched  uranium  for  fueUng  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  toll  enrichment  contracts  for 
supplying  power  reactor  fuel,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  capacity  in  Commission  facil- 
ities and  within  the  celling  quantity  estab- 
lished in  Article  nr  of  the  amendment.  Once 
customers  In  Korea  are  ready  to  contract  for 
a  particular  quantity,  they  would  compete  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  the  Commission's 
other  customers.  Such  competition  for  ac- 
cess to  avaUable  capacity  wlU,  In  general,  be 
on  a  "first  come,  first  served"  basis. 

Article  I  continues  provision  for  supply  of 
U-235  to  fuel  research  and  experimental  re- 
actors. Further,  as  In  the  Spanish  agreement 
and  Chinese  amendment,  for  example,  and 
In  view  of  the  expected  commercial  use  of 
Plutonium  as  reactor  fuel,  a  new  provision 
has  been  Incorporated  (paragraph  D)  to  per- 
mit transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  other 
than  U-235  (I.e.,  plutonlum  and  U-233)  for 
fueling  purposes.  The  Commission  does  not 
plan  to  be  a  world  supplier  of  such  material, 
particularly  plutonlum;  rather,  Koreaon  re- 
actor operators  would  be  expected  to  look 
to  the  commercial  market  to  meet  needs 
which  arise. 

Article  II  sets  forth  conditions  governing 
material  supply  from  the  U.S.  and  use  with- 
in Korea.  These  are  similar  to  conditions  In 
the  current  agreement  and  are  common  to 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  -oonomlc  or  technical  Justifica- 
tion Is  required  before  the  Commission  will 
give  consideration  to  the  transfer  of  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20%  In  U-235.  Further, 
the  Conmilsslon  would  participate  In  any 
decision  as  to  where  fuel  reprocessing  shall 
be  performed.  Regarding  special  nuclear 
material  produced  from  U.S.  material  ac- 
quired under  the  bilateral,  such  produced 
material  may  be  transferred  to  third  coun- 
tries provided  that  such  countries  have  an 
appropriate  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  or  guarantee  the  peace- 
ful use  of  such  produced  material  under 
safeguards  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  and  Korea. 
Article  III  amends  the  current  U-235  cell- 
ing article  of  the  agreement.  Under  the  re- 
vised supply  policy  mentioned  earlier,  the 
U-235  celling  becomes  merely  an  upper  limit 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  transferred  for 
power  applications  and  does  not  represent  an 
advance  allocation  of  U.S.  diffusion  plant  ca- 
pacity. Following  the  approach  adopted  in 
other  recent  amendments,  the  celling  in  the 
Korean  amendment  is  based  on  the  total 
megawatts  of  nuclear  power  anticipated  to 
be  supported,  and  It  covers  a  program  com- 
posed of  an  existing  reactor  project  and  those 
for  which  supply  contracts  are  expected  to 
be  executed  within  the  next  five  years.  Since 
the  Commission's  policy  pvirsuant  to  the 
Uranium  Enrichment  Services  Criteria  norm- 
ally requires  that  initial  deliveries  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  first  core  loadings  be 
contracted  for  at  least  eight  years  In  advance 
of  such  need,  the  quantity  limitation  in  the 
Korean  amendment  contemplates  the  execu- 


Iton  of  contracts  caUlng  for  Initial  deliveries 
up  to  thirteen  years  in  the  future.  The  Ko- 
rean power  program  which  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  amendment  totals  5,000  mega- 
watts (electric). 

Article  IV  revises  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment to  establish  an  effective  period  of  forty 
years,  into  the  year  2014.  The  forty-year 
period  is  considered  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  advance  contracting  requirement  noted 
above  and  the  practice  of  establishing  a  term 
for  the  power-type  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion which  encompasses  the  approximate 
economic  lifetime  of  nuclear  power  reactors. 
For  planning  purposes,  this  lifetime  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  about  thirty  years. 

The  existing  trilateral  safeguards  arrange- 
ments concluded  pursuant  to  the  current 
agreement  would  not  be  altered  by  the 
amendment.  The  United  States,  Korea,  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  entered  into  a  trilateral  safeguards 
agreement  In  1968,  which  was  amended  in 
1973. 

The  bilateral  safeguards  rights  of  the 
United  States  are  suspended  during  the  time 
and  to  the  extent  the  UjS.  agrees  that  the 
need  to  exercise  such  lights  is  satisfied  by 
IAEA  safeguards  arrangements. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovemment 
written  notification  that  it  has  compUed 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  force. 
Sincerely, 


Chairman. 

Atomic  Enkegt  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C..  16, 1974. 
Hon.  Mklvin  Prick, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Mr.  Price:  Pursuant  to  Section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa 
amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  superseding  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy": 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
agreement;  and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  Its  perform- 
ance wlU  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  and  authorizing  Ita  execution. 
The  enclosed  agreement  supersedes  the  pres- 
ent research  type  of  agreement,  which  came 
Into  force  in  1966  and  expires  In  1975.  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  agreement  Is  to  estab- 
lish the  framework  for  long-term  supply  of 
enriched  uranium  for  fueling  nuclear  power 
reactors  In  Thailand.  The  agreement's  term 
would  be  forty  years,  extending  Into  the 
year  2014. 

The  agreement  reflects  the  Commission's 
revised  policy  governing  the  long-term  pro- 
vision of  uranium  enrichment  services,  which 
was  adopted  In  1971  and  which  has  been 
reflected  in  bilateral  amendments  and  agree- 
ments negotiated  since  that  time,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Spanish  agreement  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with 
the  Republic  of  China. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  new  agreement 
with  Thailand  would  be  essentially  an  enabl- 
ing document  and  would  no  longer  represent 
any  kind  of  supply  assurance  prior  to  execu- 
tion of  specific  toll  enrichment  contracts. 
The  agreement  also  Is  consistent  with  the 
modified  Uranium  Enrichment  Services  Cri- 
teria published  by  the  Commission  on  May  9, 
1973.  Major  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
discussed  below. 

Article  vn  of  the  agreement  sets  forth  the 
basic,  enabling  framework  for  long-term  sup- 


ply of  enriched  uranium  fuel.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  toU 
enrichment  contracts  for  supplying  power 
reactor  fuel,  subject  to  the  availabUlty  of 
capacity  In  Commission  facilities  and  within 
the  celling  quantity  established  In  Article 
IX  of  the  agreement.  Once  customers  In  Thai- 
land are  ready  to  contract  for  a  particular 
quantity,  they  would  compete  for  access  to 
available  Commission  enrichment  capacity  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  the  Commission's 
other  customers.  Such  competition  for  access 
to  avaUable  capacity  wlU.  In  general,  be  on  a 
■first  come,  first  served"  basis. 

Article  VII  provides  for  continued  supply 
of  U-235  to  fuel  research  and  experimental 
reactors.  As  In  the  Spanish  agreement  and 
Chinese  amendment,  for  example,  and  In  view 
of  the  expected  commercial  use  of  plutonlum 
as  reactor  fuel,  a  new  provision  has  been  In- 
corporated (paragraph  D)  to  permit  transfers 
of  special  nuclear  material  other  than  U-235 
(I.e.,  plutonlum  and  U-233)  for  fueling  pur- 
poses. Tlie  Commission  does  not  plan  to  be 
a  world  supplier  of  such  material,  particularly 
plutonlum;  rather,  reactor  operators  In  Thai- 
land would  be  expected  to  look  to  the  com- 
mercial market  to  meet  needs  which  arise. 

Article  vm  sets  forth  conditions  govern- 
ing material  supply  from  the  U.S.  and  its  use 
within  Thailand.  These  are  common  to  other 
Agreements  for  Cooperation.  For  example,  an 
economic  or  technical  Justification  Is  required 
before  the  Commission  will  give  consideration 
to  the  transfer  of  uranium  enriched  to  more 
than  20  percent  in  U-235.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission would  participate  In  any  decision  as 
to  where  fuel  reprocessing  shall  be  performed. 
Regarding  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  the  vise  of  U.S.  material  acquired 
under  the  bUateral,  such  produced  material 
may  be  transferred  to  third  countries  pro- 
vided that  such  countries  have  an  appropri- 
ate agreement  for  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  or  guarantee  the  peaceful  uses 
of  such  produced  material  under  safeguards 
acceptable  to  the  U.S.  and  Thailand. 

Article  EX  establishes  a  celling  on  U-235 
transfers  for  p>ower  applications.  Under  the 
revised  supply  policy  mentioned  earlier,  the 
U-235  ceUlng  Is  merely  an  upper  limit  on 
the  amiount  which  may  be  transferred  for 
power  reactor  fueling  and  does  not  represent 
an  advance  allocation  of  U.S.  diffusion  plant 
capacity.  Following  the  approach  adopted  In 
other  recent  amendments  and  agreements, 
the  celling  Is  based  on  the  total  megawatts 
of  nuclear  power  anticipated  to  be  supported, 
and  It  covers  a  program  composed  of  reactor 
projects  for  which  supply  contracts  are  ex- 
I>ected  to  be  executed  within  the  next  five 
years.  Since  the  Commission's  policy  pur- 
suant to  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Services 
Criteria  normally  requires  that  Initial  deliv- 
eries of  enriched  uranium  for  first  core  load- 
ings be  contracted  for  at  least  eight  years 
In  advance  of  such  need,  the  quantity  limita- 
tion in  the  agreement  with  Thailand  con- 
templates the  execution  of  contracts  calling 
for  initial  first  core  deliveries  up  to  thirteen 
years  in  the  future.  The  Thai  power  program 
which  would  be  supported  by  the  agreement 
totals  4,000  megawatts  (electric). 

Pursuant  to  Article  X,  ThaUand  would  give 
guarantees  like  those  given  In  the  present 
agreement  and  other  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation. The  "peaceful  uses"  guarantee  ex- 
tends to  material,  equipment  and  devices 
transferred  under  the  proposed  agreement 
and  to  produced  special  nuclear  material. 

Article  XI  continues  the  United  States' 
bUateral  safeguards  rights  in  the  compre- 
hensive form  standard  In  the  Agreements  for 
Coop>eratlon. 

Article  XII  recognizes  that  safeguards  re- 
Sf>onslbUltles  respecting  transfers  under  the 
present  agreement  have  been  assumed  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
pursuant  to  the  trUateral  agreement  among 
the  parties  and  the  Agency  signed  In  1984. 
The  superseding  bUateral  reafflrms  the  par- 
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ties'  agreement  that  tbe  Agenc^s  safeguards 
responalbUitles  shall  continue..  Tbe  agree- 
ment enviaages  such  continuation  either 
under  a  trilateral  agreement  an|ong  the  par- 
ties and  the  Agency,  or  as  provided  in  an 
agreement  between  Thailand  atid  the  IA£A 
entered  Into  under  Article  HI  qf  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non- Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Tbe  United  States'  bilateral  saf efu&rda  rights 
will  be  siispended  during  the  tlnfte  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  U.S.  agrees  that  the  need  to 
exercise  such  rights  Is  satisfied  by  a  safe- 
guards agreement  as  contemplalted  in  Article 

xn. 

Article  XV  establishes  a  term  fjor  the  agree- 
ment of  forty  years.  The  forty-year  period 
Is  considered  appropriate  in  vle^  of  the  ad- 
vance contracting  requirement  |ioted  earlier 
and  the  practice  of  establishing  a  term  for 
power-type  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
which  encompasses  the  approximate  econom- 
ic lifetime  of  nuclear  power  Reactors.  Vor 
planning  purposes,  this  lifetime  is  considered 
to  be  about  thirty  yeara. 

The  agreement  wlU  enter  l4to  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  povernment 
written  notification  that  it  hlis  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitute  inal  require- 
ments for  entry  into  force. 
Sincerely, 


'Chairman. 


Goveniment 


como  ton 


Atomic  Enkrgt 
Washington,  D.C., 
Hon.  Melvik  Prici:, 
Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on 
ergy.  Congress  of  the  United 
Dkab  Mr.  Prici:  Pursuant  to 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195- , 
ed,  copies  of  the  following  are 
this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  superseding  " 
Cooperation  Between  the  Gove. 
Unlted  States  of  America  and 
ment  of  Portugal  Concerning 
Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Commit 
President    recommending 
agreement;  and 

c.  a  memorandtmi  from  the  _ 
talnlng  his  determination  that 
ance  wlU  promote  and  will  not 
unreasonable   risk   to   the   con_ 
and    security    and    authorizing 
tion. 

The    enclosed    agreement 
present  research  type  of 
came  Into  force  In  1969  and 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  proposec  I 
ment  is  to  establish  the  framew 
term  .supply  of  enriched  uranl 
ing  nuclear  power  reactors  in 
agreement's  term  would  be  fort^ 
tending  Into  the  year  2014. 

The  agreement  reflects  the 
revised  policy  governing  the  Ion  5 
vision  of  uranium  enrichment  s* 
was  adopted  In  1971  and  which  . 
fleeted  In  bilateral  amendments 
ments  negotiated  since  that 
ample,     the    Spanish    agreement 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  1 
tion  with  the  Hepubllc  of  China, 
this  policy,  the  new  agreement 
gal  would  be  essentially  an 
ment    and   would   no  longer 
kind  of  supply  assurance  prior 
of    specific    toll    enrichment    cc 
agreement  also  is  consistent  wltli 
fled  Uranium  BTnrlchment 
published  by  the  Commission  on 
Major  provisions  of  the 
cu-^-^ed  below. 

Article  Vir  of  the  agreement 
basic,  enabling  framework  for 
supply  of  enriched  uranliun  fuel 
mission  would  be  authorized  to 
toll  enrichment  contracts  for 
power  reactor  fuel,  subject  to 
blllty  of  capacity  in  Comml 
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and  within  the  ceiling  quantity  established 
In  Article  IX  of  tbe  agreement.  Once  ciis- 
tomers  in  Portugal  are  ready  to  contract 
for  a  particular  quantity,  they  would  com- 
pete for  access  to  available  Commission  en- 
richment capacity  on  an  equltabl«  basis  with 
the  Commission's  other  customers.  Such 
competition  for  access  to  available  capacity 
will,  in  general,  be  on  a  "first  come,  first 
served"  basis. 

Article  VII  provides  for  continued  supply 
of  U-235  to  fuel  lesearch  and  experimental 
reactors.  As  In  tbe  Spanish  agreement  and 
Chinese  amendment,  for  example,  and  in 
view  of  tbe  expected  commercial  use  of  Plu- 
tonium as  reactor  fuel,  a  new  provision  has 
been  incorporated  (paragraph  D)  to  permit 
transfers  of  special  nuclear  material  other 
than  U-235  (I.e..  plutonlum  and  U-233)  for 
fueling  purposes.  The  Commission  does  not 
plan  to  be  a  world  supplier  of  such  material, 
particularly  plutonlum;  rather,  Portuguese 
reactor  operators  would  be  expected  to  look 
to  the  commercial  market  to  meet  needs 
which  arise. 

Article  Vin  sets  forth  conditions  govern- 
ing material  supply  from  the  U.S.  and  its 
use  within  Portugal.  These  are  common  to 
other  Agreements  for  Cooperation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  economic  or  technical  Justifica- 
tion Is  required  before  the  Commission  will 
give  consideration  to  the  transfer  of  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20%  in  U-236. 
Further,  the  Commission  would  participate 
In  any  decision  as  to  where  fuel  reprocessing 
shall  be  p>erformed.  Regarding  special  nuclear 
material  produced  through  the  use  of  U.S. 
material  acquired  under  the  bilateral,  such 
produced  material  may  be  transferred  to 
third  countries  provided  that  such  coun- 
tries have  an  appropriate  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  or  guaran- 
tee the  peaceful  uses  of  such  produced  ma- 
terial under  safeguards  acceptable  to  the  U.S. 
and  Portugal. 

Article  IX  eetabltshes  a  celling  on  U-235 
transfers  for  power  applications.  Under  the 
revised  supply  policy  mentioned  earlier,  the 
U-236  ceUlng  Is  merely  an  upper  limit  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  transferred  for  power 
reactor  fueling  and  does  not  represent  an 
advance  allocation  of  U.S.  diffusion  plant 
capacity.  Following  the  approach  adopted  In 
other  recent  amendments  and  agreements, 
the  celling  is  based  on  the  total  megawatts 
of  nuclear  power  anticipated  to  be  suoported. 
and  It  covers  a  program  composed  of  reactor 
projects  for  which  supply  contracts  are  ex- 
pected to  be  executed  within  the  next  five 
years.  Since  the  Commission's  policy  pur- 
suant to  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Services 
Criteria  normally  requires  that  Initial  de- 
liveries of  enriched  uranium  for  first  core 
loadings  be  contracted  for  at  least  eight 
years  In  advance  of  such  need,  the  quantity 
limitation  in  the  Portuguese  aigreement  con- 
templates the  execution  of  contracts  calling 
for  Initial  first  core  deliveries  up  to  thirteen 
years  in  the  future.  The  Portuguese  power 
program  which  would  be  supported  by  the 
agreement  totals  3.000  megawatts  (elec- 
tric). 

Pursuant  to  Article  X.  Portugal  would  give 
guarantees  like  those  given  in  the  present 
agreement  and  other  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation. The  "peaceful  uses"  guarantee  ex- 
tends to  material,  equipment  and  devices 
transferred  under  the  proposed  agreement 
and  to  produced  special  nuclear  material. 

Article  XI  continues  tbe  United  States"  bi- 
lateral safeguards  rights  In  the  comprehen- 
sive form  standard  in  the  Agreements  for 
Cooperation. 

Article  XII  recognizes  that  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  transfers  under  the 
present  research-type  bUateral  have  been  as- 
sumed by  tbe  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  pursuant  to  the  trUateral 
agreement  among  the  parties  and  tbe  Agency 
signed  in  1969.  The  superseding  bilateral  re- 
affirms the  parties'  agreement  that  the 
Agency's  safeguards  responsibilities  shall  con- 


tinue. The  agreement  envisages  such  continu- 
ation under  the  trilateral,  as  amended  or 
supplanted  by  a  new  trilateral,  or  as  pro- 
vided In  an  agreement  between  Portugal  and 
the  IAEA  entered  Into  under  Article  m  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  (NPT).  In  the  event  of  ter- 
mination of  IAEA  safeguards,  the  United 
States  and  P(Mtugal  would  review  the  situa- 
tion in  order  that  any  necessary  measures 
may  be  taken  to  comply  with  obligations  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  NPT.  The 
United  States'  bilateral  safeguards  rights  wlU 
be  suspended  during  the  time  and  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  the  U.S.  agrees  that  the  need  to 
exercise  such  rights  Is  satisfied  by  a  safe- 
guards agreement  as  contemplated  in  Article 

xn. 

Article  XV  establishes  a  term  for  the  agree- 
ment of  forty  years.  The  forty-year  period  U 
considered  appropriate  in  view  of  the  advance 
contracting  requirement  noted  earlier  and 
the  practice  of  establishing  a  term  for  power- 
type  Agreements  for  Cooperation  which  en- 
compasses tbe  approximate  economic  life- 
time of  nuclear  i>ower  reactors.  For  planning 
purposes,  this  lifetime  is  considered  to  be 
about  thirty  years. 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  it  has  compiled  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for 
entry  Into  force. 
Sincerely, 


CTiairman. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Rules,  on  April  15  I  filed  with 
the  House  Ethics  Committee  my  financial 
disclosure  statement.  This  statement  will, 
of  course,  be  on  file  in  that  committee, 
its  contents  available  under  the  stipu- 
lated conditions. 

In  addition,  for  the  benefit  of  anyone 
who  may  be  interested,  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  advise  of  other  details  related 
to  my  personal  finances  for  the  years 
1971,  1972.  and  1973,  as  follows: 

1971 — Total  adjusted  gross  income— 
$48,620,  including  Congressional  salary 
$42,500:  miscellaneous  Income,  including 
business  interest,  dividends  and  honoraria, 
total  of  $6,020.  Federal  Income  tax  paid — 
$8,778;  New  York  State  Income  tax  paid— 
$3,188.50;  total  Income  tax— $11,966.50. 

1972 — Total  adjusted  gross  Income^ 
$50,038,  Including  Congressional  salary 
$42,500;  miscellaneous  Income,  Including 
business  Interest,  dividends  and  honoraria, 
total  of  $7,536.  Federal  Income  tax  paid — 
$9,011;  New  York  Stale  Income  tax  paid — 
$3,330.74;  total  Income  tax  paid — $12,341.74. 

1973 — Total  adjusted  gross  Income — 
$48,623,  Including  Congressional  salary 
$42,500;  miscellaneous  income,  including 
business  interest,  dividends  and  honoraria, 
total  of  $6,123.  Federal  Income  tax  paid — 
$8563:  New  York  State  income  tax  paid— 
$2,368.37;  total  Income  tax  paid — $10,931.37. 


RODINO 
DEGREE 


CONGRESSMAN       PETER 
AWARDED     HONORARY 
OF  HUMANE  LETTERS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
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privilege  to  attend  the  24th  commence- 
ment of  LeMoyne  College  on  May  18  of 
this  year,  and  to  witness  the  awarding  of 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  to  Congressman  Peter  Ro- 
DiNO,  my  colleague  and  good  friend. 

Chairman  Rodino  also  delivered  the 
commencement  address. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  text  of  the  citation 
which  appears  on  Congressman  Rodino's 
degree  and  also  the  text  of  his  com- 
mencement address. 

I  also  offer  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  Dr.  RoDiNO,  as  a  fellow  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters  from  LeMoyne  Col- 
lege. It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  now  refer 
to  Peter  as  my  fellow  alumnus. 
The  articles  follow: 

Citation  fob  Honorary  Degree 
American  History  bears  witness  to  many 
men  who  have  emerged  as  leaders  In  times 
of  confusion  and  trouble.  There  have  been 
men  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  prudence  who 
have  united  the  disunited,  maintained  a 
clear  vision  of  the  goal  beyond  the  strife,  and 
endured  and  prevailed.  Today,  we  honor 
United  Slates  Congressman  Peter  Wallace 
Rodino  for  his  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  such  a  leader. 

As  Chairman  of  tbe  House's  Judiciary 
Committee  which  Is  currently  conducting 
an  Inquiry  Into  presidential  Impeachment, 
he  faces  a  task  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
dimension  and  Impact.  A  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, he  has  accepted  and  undertaken  this 
task  courageously  and  honorably,  directing 
the  committee's  efforts  with  bi-partisan 
statesmanship,  fairness,  and  legal  propriety. 
In  his  fulfillment  of  his  trying  responsibility, 
he  displays  tbe  same  sense  of  duty  and  loy- 
alty to  the  public  trust  that  were  evident 
when  he  directed  his  committee  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  hearings  that  led  to  tbe 
House  s  confimiation  of  vice-president  Ger- 
ald Ford  In  1973. 

A  member  of  Congress  for  twenty-five 
years,  Representative  Rodino  has  served  his 
country  well  in  days  that  have  seen  other 
signs  of  domestic  discord,  tension,  and  tran- 
sition. During  the  troubled  60's,  for  example, 
when  the  Civil  Rights  movement  was  com- 
ing of  age,  he  supported  and  sponsored  major 
Civil  Rights  legislation,  playing  a  significant 
role  In  the  removal  of  barriers  to  equal  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  education. 

Congressman  Rodino  has  also  led  the  way 
In  making  the  Immigration  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  non-dlscrlmlnatory  and  in 
seeing  to  their  Just  implementation.  In  his 
representation  of  the  residents  of  the  10th 
District,  in  his  own  hometown  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Rodino  has  been  one  of  the  leg- 
islature's most  sensitive  and  active  advocates 
of  the  urban  populace,  working  diligently  for 
legislation  designed  to  curtail  crime  and  Il- 
legal drug  traffic  and  make  the  nation's 
cities  safe.  Significantly,  he  has  always  been 
a  complete  advocate  of  the  people  of  his  Dis- 
trict, Interested  and  concerned  in  their  in- 
dividual as  well  as  general  needs.  Their  pri- 
orities have  been  his  priorities. 

Elected  to  serve  thirteen  consecutive  terms, 
he  has  earned  bis  constitutcnts'  faith  and 
admiration.  Moreover,  he  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people,  for  he  Is  a  man 
who  strives  for  Justice  both  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  on  the  street  and  in  tbe 
workings  of  the  country's  government. 

Le  Moyne  College,  therefore,  takes  great 
pride  and  pleasure  in  conferring  upon  Peter 
Wallace  Rodino  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters,  Honoris  Causa. 

Wheretofore,  by  these  presents,  we  the 
Trustees  of  Le  Moyne  College,  authorized  to 
that  purpose  by  the  authority  of  the  Stat« 
of  New  York,  witness  that  Peter  Waluice 
Rodino  has  been  advanced  by  us  to  the  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 


and  endowed  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges pertaining  thereunto. 

Commencement  Speech  for  Le  Moyne 

College,  May  18,  1974 
Father  Rellly.  Father  Dlnneen,  Father  Fltz- 
patrlck,  Mr.  Pletrafesa,  Congressman  Hanley, 
Father  Prucha,  Mr.  Carroll,  members  of  tbe 
class    of    '74,    and    ladles   and   gentlemen: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  have  had  conferred 
upon  me  this  honorary  degree — and  I  am  in- 
deed honored  that  I  am  now  Included  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  tbe  Family  of  Le 
Mojme  College. 

I  cannot  attend  a  college  commencement 
without  recalling  my  own  thoughts  at  the 
time  I  graduated  from  college.  At  that  time 
my  first  choice  of  a  career  was  to  be  a  poet. 
I  later  abandoned  that  ambition.  I  must 
confess  to  you  today  that  in  recent  months, 
with  the  weight  of  responsibilities  now  fac- 
ing the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  I  some- 
times wish  that  I  bad  pursued  a  literary 
career  and  tried  a  little  harder  with  my 
poetry.  Yet,  it  has  been  said  that:  "When 
power  leads  man  toward  arrogance,  poetry 
reminds  him  of  bis  limitations."  In  that 
sense.  I  hope  that  I  have  benefitted  from 
realizing  my  own  limitations  as  a  poet  and 
will  try  my  best  to  express  my  thoughts  to 
you  today  with  brevity. 

It  is  a  tradition  for  speakers  at  exercises 
such  as  this  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  "com- 
mencement"— to  point  out  that  the  comple- 
tion of  an  undergraduate  career  marks  the 
beginning  of  new  challenges  and  new  re- 
sponsibilities. I  wiU  follow  that  tradition 
since  I  believe  strongly  that  for  aU  of  us 
these  are  indeed  days  of  "commencement" — 
days  in  which  we  must  accept  and  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago  at  the  "com- 
mencement" of  the  United  States — the  pe- 
riod when  the  drafting  of  the  constitution 
was  completed — Benjamin  Franklin  was 
asked  by  a  good  citizen  of  Philadelphia: 
"What  have  you  given  us,  Mr.  Franklin,  a 
monarchy  or  republic?"  Franklin  replied:  "A 
republic,  madam.  If  you  can  keep  it."  For 
Franklin  the  framing  of  the  constitution 
was  Indeed  the  beginning  of  a  new  challenge 
that  brought  with  It  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. 

The  constitution,  framed  In  Philadelphia, 
embodied  many  of  the  great  lessons  of  tbe 
prior  history  of  mankind  on  this  planet.  In 
my  own  studies  of  the  constitution  there 
are  three  great  historical  lessons  which  I  find 
to  be  of  special  significance. 

First,  there  is  the  great  lesson  that  civilized 
man  learned  from  the  government  of  Rome 
in  the  sixth  century  when  the  Emperor 
Justinian  established  a  code  enabling  each 
citizen  to  say:  "I  am  free  to  be  myself  under 
God  and  Just  law  fairly  enforced."  And  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  code  "to 
live  honorably,  to  injure  no  other  man,  to 
render  every  man  his  due." 

Second,  there  is  the  great  lesson  learned  in 
the  thirteenth  century  at  Runnymede,  Eng- 
land, when  the  barons,  with  swords  In  hand, 
wrested  from  their  tyrannical  King  John  the 
Doctrine  of  Magna  Carta — the  doctrine  that 
the  king,  like  his  subjects,  is  under  god  and 
the  law. 

Third,  there  was  bom  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  embodied  in  the  constitution, 
the  great  lesson  of  the  American  revolution — 
the  lesson  that  the  American  people  are  the 
subjects  of  no  man — that  in  America  it  is 
the  people  who  are  truly  sovereign.  For  no 
man  is  to  be  servant  to  another  under  our 
system  of  laws.  That  while  the  people  are 
governed  by  law — It  Is  the  people  who  govern 
through  law. 

For  me  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are 
sovereign  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
American  democracy.  The  American  people 
look  to  their  government  as  their  servant. 
This  is  as  It  should  be — for  It  la  the  people 
who  pay  the  price,  bear  the  frustrations,  and 
endure  the  hardships  of  liberty  and  democ- 


racy. Yet,  It  is  the  people  who  are  also  re- 
sponsible to  support  and  protect  the  govern- 
ment that  is  their  servant.  If  the  people  lack 
courage.  Justice  will  wither.  If  the  people 
lack  decency,  the  law  will  be  defiled.  Today 
our  system  is  being  tested  as  at  no  time  since 
the  civil  war,  the  greatest  threat.  I  believe, 
is  posed  by  the  increasing  doubt  that  the  rule 
of  law  is  trvUy  supreme  in  this  Nation. 

Throughout  our  whole  history  we,  the 
American  people,  have  not  lacked  courage, 
have  not  lacked  decency.  We  have  not  lacked 
the  strength  to  bear  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  self-government. 

One  hundred  eighty  seven  years  now  have 
passed  since  Franklin's  admonition.  Thanks 
to  our  system  and  to  their  imique  capacity 
of  the  American  people  to  withstand  stresses 
and  strains.  As  a  people  we  have  not  only 
preserved  our  free  spirit  and  our  free  institu- 
tions— but  we  have  kept  our  republic. 

For  each  generation  of  Americans  there  has 
always  been  a  new  "commencement" — with 
new  responsibilities  In  tbe  nineteenth  cen- 
tury we  endured  the  test  of  a  civil  war  in 
which  neighbor  was  turned  against  neighbor. 
In  the  twentieth  century  we  have  endured 
unrelenting  challenges  to  our  democracy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  survived 
four  wars,  a  great  depression,  the  great 
strains  of  world  leadership,  the  agonies  of 
assassinations  and  tbe  anxieties  of  a  nuclear 
age. 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress  are  facing  still  another  crisis — tbe 
crisis  of  determining  whether  under  the 
Constitution  grounds  exist  for  tbe  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I,  for  one,  am  deeply  convinced  that  our  de- 
mocracy can  and  will  cope  with  this  crisis 
that  despite  our  agonizing — our  free  insti- 
tutions will  endure  provided  we  live  up  to 
our  high  constitutional  responsibility.  One 
of  the  questions  that  must  be  answered  in 
the  process  is  whether  our  dedication  to  the 
rule  of  law  Is  as  strong  today  as  It  was  at  the 
time  of  our  Nation's  founding.  It  Is  truly  a 
time  for  testing  for  all  of  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  country,  troubled 
by  too  many  crises  in  recent  years,  Is  too 
tired  to  cope  with  this  one.  In  the  first  year 
of  our  republic  Thomas  Paine  wrote :  "Those 
who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must,  like  men,  undergo  tbe  fatigue  of  sup- 
porting it."  For  almost  two  centuries  now 
Americans  have  undergone  the  stress  of  pre- 
serving our  democracy  and  tbe  Constitution 
that  protects  it.  It  Is  our  turn  now! 

On  May  1st  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  made  a  pledge  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people  which  I 
would  like  to  repeat  again  today. 

I  slated  then : 

"We  are  going  to  move  ahead,  preserving 
the  integrity  of  our  constitutional  process. 
We  are  going  to  move  fairly  and  thoroughly 
and  expeditiously  as  the  American  people 
expect  and  the  Constitution  requires  us  to 
do." 

Two  years  from  now  in  1976  our  Nation 
will  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
separation  from  the  English  Crown  and  our 
declaration  of  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  American  people.  This  bicen- 
tennial year  will  be  a  period  for  reevaluatlon 
and  rededlcallon.  It  will  be  a  time  for  pon- 
dering the  lessons  of  our  Nation's  history,  for 
reaffirming  our  adherence  to  the  Ideals  of  our 
democracy  and  for  invoking  the  spirit  and 
virtues  that  sustained  our  ancestors  in  their 
times  of  severest  trial. 

After  tbe  great  trials  of  our  ancestors,  after 
their  wars  and  after  their  sufferings,  they 
found  strength  in  having  overcome  their 
fears  and  their  fatigue. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  our  Nation  in  the 
months  ahead  will  meet  the  troubling  un- 
certainties of  the  times  with  a  resolve  in 
keeping  with  the  national  heritage.  That,  as 
did  our  ancestors,  we  will  fllnd  strength  and 
sustenance  in  overcoming  our  fears.  That  we 
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will  enter  the  year  1076  with  a 
fidence  La  our  Nation  and  In 
our  democratic  Institutions, 
curlty   of  this   Nation   lies  In 
of  Its  Institutions  and  t^4  trust 
confidence  oX  its  people. 

To  achieve  that  end,  let  us 
the  difficult  days  before  us  as  a 
mencement" — a  day  to  face  tbn 
courage,  with  decency — and 
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THE  RULES  COMMITTEt:  SHOULD 
ACT  ON  THE  MINIS H. WILLIAMS 
BILL 

^Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remurks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.)  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker:  on  March 
20  members  of  the  New  Yori:  delegation 
met  with  the  Speaker  an<i  Chairman 
Rat  Madden  of  the  Rules'  Committee 
about  the  pending  Minlsh-Wnilams  bill. 
The  Minlsh-Williams  bill,  S,  386.  would 
provide  $800  million  in  Federal  operat- 
ing aid  for  local  transit  systei 

S.  386  came  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  early  March  after  jit  had  been 
reported  out  of  conference.  At  that  time 
the  Rules  Committee  rejected  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  CommittiBe's  request 
for  a  rule  because  the  Public  Works 
CtHiimittee  promised  to  have  Its  compre- 
hensive transportation  measure  before 
the  Rules  Committee  in  6  weeks. 

At  our  March  20  meeting.  Chairman 
Madozn  once  again  spoke  about  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  bill.  Bat,  he  prom- 
ised that  If  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee had  not  reported  out  Its  bill  In  6 
weeks,  he  would  give  S.  386  a  rule.  May 
1  marked  the  end  of  this  6-^eek  period. 

On  May  17,  after  2  morei  weeks  had 
passed  with  no  action  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  no  bill  from  the  F^bllc  Works 
Committee,  we  who  had  met  with  Chair- 
man Madden  on  March  20  \*rote  to  him 
requesting  that  he  fill  his  pledge  to  give 
S.  386  a  rule. 

As  of  this  day,  we  have  y^t  to  receive 
an  answer  from  Chairman  Madden  to 
our  letter,  nor  has  the  Rules  Committee 
acted  on  S.  386.  F^irthermor^,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  is  still  In  the  process 
of  drafUng  Its  bill. 

Chairman  Madden  has  had  the  repu- 
tation in  the  House  of  being  a  man  of 
his  word.  I  hope  that  he  will  keep  his 
pledge,  not  only  to  the  Buiklng  and 
Currency  Committee  and  New  York  del- 
egation, but  also  to  the  Naition's  cities 
desperately  needing  the  funds  provided 
by  S.  386.  S.  386  is  an  emergency,  short- 
term  measure  extending  only  through 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's bill  Is  far  broader,  extending 
over  a  number  of  years  anp  providing 
fundamental  changes  in  both  our  high- 
way and  mass  transit  progrims.  Its  en- 
actment will  not  come  until  the  fall,  at 
the  soonest.  In  the  meantiine.  we  must 
provide  the  emergency  fund4  authorized 
by  8.  386. 

The  letter  sent  to  Chaimian  Madden 
on  May  17  by  six  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  follows : 


Congress  or  ths  United  States, 

HoTTsx  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 
CfiairTTian  Rules  Committee. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaebbian:  As  you  know,  you 
met  with  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Delegation  in  the  Speaker's  office  on  March 
20th  concerning  S.  386,  the  Mlnlsh-Wllllams 
mass  transit  operating  aid  bUl. 

At  tnat  time  you  said  that  if  the  Public 
Works  Committee  did  not  come  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule  on  Its  bill  In  six  weeks, 
you  would  report  out  S.  388.  May  1st  marked 
the  end  of  this  six  week  period,  further- 
more, last  week  the  Democratic  Caucus  re- 
jected the  Boiling  Committee  proposal  to 
give  the  Public  Works  Committee  Jurisdic- 
tion over  mass  transit.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  had  continuous  Juris- 
diction since  1961  when  miiss  transit  legisla- 
tion &rst  came  to  the  House.  As  you  know. 
S.  386  concerns  only  programs  administered 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transixirtatlon  Admin- 
istration and  In  no  way  affects  the  highway 
program. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  you  have  in- 
dicated recently  that  you  still  want  to  wait 
for  the  House  Public  \7orks  Committee  bill. 
The  delays  the  Committee  has  Incurred  In 
getting  a  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee  sup- 
ports all  too  clearly  the  position  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  en- 
actment of  the  UTAP  measure  will  take  a 
long  time.  In  the  meantime,  It  Is  essential 
that  S.  38S.  an  emergency,  short-term  meas- 
ure be  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  known  as  a  man  of 
your  word.  When  we  left  the  Speaker's  of- 
fice on  March  20th  we  felt  we  could  count 
on  you.  Now  we  are  anxious  that  you  fulfill 
your  promise  by  Immediately  convening  the 
Rules  Committee  and  giving  S.  386  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 
Jonathan  B.  Binoham. 

EUZABCTB  HOLTZMAN. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal. 
Mario  Biagci. 
Bertram  Podeix. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  FORREST  Mc- 
INTIRE  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  tind  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31. 
1974.  a  distinguished  public  servant  and 
my  good  friend,  William  Forrest  Mcln- 
tire,  will  retire  after  more  than  30  years 
of  active  contribution  to  the  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  Oklahoma  institiitlons. 
Forrest  Mclntlre  Is  a  native  of  Durant, 
Okla.,  in  my  district,  and  was  a  highly 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  n. 

A  man  of  many  accomplishments,  his 
most  recent  position  of  leadership  has 
been  as  secretary  and  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  board  of  regents  for  Okla- 
homa State  University  and  the  State 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
where  he  has  diligently  worked  for  more 
than  20  years  for  the  betterment  of  high- 
er education. 

I  have  witnessed  Forrest  Mclntire's 
dedication  for  many  years  and  take  great 
pride  in  joining  my  fellow  Oklahomans 
In  thanking  him  for  his  faithful  service 
and  wishing  him  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement. 


At  this  point  I  include  the  text  of  a 
concurrent   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Oklahoma  Legislature  expressing  appre- 
ciation to  William  Forrest  Mclhtire: 
A  Resolution  Expressing  the  Appreciation 

or  the  Legislatitrk  to  William  Forrest 

MclNTIRE  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HiS  RETIRZ- 
MENT 

Whereas,  on  May  31  of  this  year,  an  excep- 
tional public  servant,  William  Forrest  Mc- 
lntlre, will  retire  after  more  than  three  dec- 
ades of  service  to  his  fellow  Oklahomans; 
and 

Whereas,  while  Forrest  Mclntlre  can  look 
to  that  day  with  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction 
after  his  years  of  service,  others  mxist  view 
that  day  with  sadness  for  the  void  which  his 
departure  will  create  and  appreciation  for 
the  years  of  excellent  service  which  he  has 
dedicated  in  making  Oklahoma  a  finer  state; 
and 

Whereas,  after  graduation  from  Russell 
High  School  In  Durant,  he  attended  and  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  from  Southeastern  State  Col- 
lege, and  from  there  went  on  to  Stillwater 
and  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Oklahoma  State  University;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  distinguishing 
himself  academically,  he  has  proven  himself 
to  be  a  fine  soldier,  rising  from  the  rank  of 
Private  to  Colonel,  and  receiving  numerous 
decorations,  including  the  Bronze  Star  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  V3.  Army  Defense 
Medal,  the  U.S.  Asiatic  Theater  Medal  with 
three  Stars,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
the  Special  Breast  Order  of  YUN  HUT  with 
Ribbon,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  a  Certif- 
icate of  Merit  with  Ribbon  from  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek,  and  the  Oklahoma  Meritorious  Service 
Award  Medal;  and 

Whereas,  although  his  military  record 
would  be  in  Itself  an  excellent  goal  for  any- 
one seeking  to  distinguish  himself  In  public 
service,  that  record  Is  but  one  facet  of  the 
dedication  of  Forrest  Mclntlre,  for  In  addi- 
tion to  bis  military  service,  he  has  served  aa 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Executive  Secretary  to  Governor  Roy  J.  Turn- 
er, a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Industrial 
Commission,  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Commission  on  Education;  and 

Whereas,  as  well  as  serving  in  those  ca- 
pacities, Mr.  Mclntlre  has  served  as  Secretary 
and  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  Oklahoma  State  University 
and  the  Stete  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Colleges  for  over  twenty  years;  and 

Whereas,  his  outstanding  career  of  public 
service  Is  evidence  of  his  dedication  of  the 
betterment  of  Oklahoma  and  her  citizens. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein: 

Section  1.  That  the  Oklahoma  Legislature, 
voicing  the  feelings  of  Oklahomans  every- 
where, express  Its  deep  appreciation  to  For- 
rest Mclntlre  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
for  Oklahoma's  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal Colleges. 

Section  2.  That  the  Legislature  note  that 
the  day  of  Mr.  Mclntire's  retirement  will  be 
one  of  sadness,  for  on  that  day  Oklahoma 
loses  the  expertise,  dedication  and  compas- 
sion of  a  fine  man  who  will  surely  be  missed 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Section  3.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  Resolution,  after  consideration  and 
enrollment,  shall  be  delivered  to  an  outstand- 
ing man  and  a  great  Oklahoman,  WUliam 
Forrest  Mclntlre. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Bafalis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends),  for  after  5:30  pjn.,  today,  on 
accoimt  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Brotzhan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  after  3  p.m.,  today,  on  ac- 
count of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  Koch  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  Monday,  Jime  3,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Kyros  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
clEd  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Parris  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends)  ,  for  from  3:15  pjn.,  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes)  ,  for  the  week  of  May  28.  on  ac- 
coimt of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoxtp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Holt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Derwinski.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brsaux)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  45  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour, 
today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  1  hour,  on  June  5. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissi^  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  mnarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$574.75. 

Mr.  Wylie  and  Mr.  Kemp,  prior  to  vote 
on  Ashley  amendment. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  to  extend  his  re- 
marks In  the  body  of  the  Record  to  be  In- 
serted with  Congressman  Culver's  re- 
marks on  the  world  food  crisis. 


Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  a  table  with 
remarks  during  debate  on  nonprofit  hos- 
pital bill  (H.R.  13678) . 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Shoup)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shkiver  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Ml-.  Young  of  Illinois  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Croniw. 

Mr.  HuBER  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Michel  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  GUYER  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brbaux)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GuNTER  in  10  Instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  In  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Fisher  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 
Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Vahik. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Praser  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY  in  10  Instances. 
Mrs.   Burke  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  RoK  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr,  Macdonald. 
Mr.  Reuss  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Mann  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 


taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2519.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  market  system,  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  securities  information 
processors,  to  remove  unnecessary  burdens 
on  competition,  to  strengthen  and  improve 
self-regulation  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Cominl.sslon'3  oversight  of  the  self- 
regulatory  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2665.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
national  American  Indian  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  following  date 
truly  enrolled  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1973_to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  fl.scal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2662.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Ocean  Exposition  1975. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
On  May  29, 1974: 

H.R.  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  national  medals  to  honor  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover;  and 

HJl.  12670  An  act  to  amend  section  301  of 
tlUe  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  In- 
centive pay,  to  attract  and  retain  volunteers 
for  aviation  crew  member  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  May  30. 1B74: 
HJl.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
prUtlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  3,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAtlONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XX^,  executive 
communications  were  takeb  from  tJie 
Speaicer's  table  aind  referreq  ^  follows: 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Preiident  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  wiendments  to 
the  requests  for  appropriation*  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  tear  1976  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  ](H.  Doc.  No. 
93-305) ;  to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  A|)proprlatlona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  ] 

3387.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  I  a  proposed 
budget  amendment  for  fiscal  year  1975  In 
budget  authority  for  the  Depajtment  of  the 
Interior  (H.  Doc.  93-306);  t»  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  (ordered  to  be 
printed.  i 

2388.  A  letter  from  the  Pre$klent  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  ailtendments  to 
the  requests  for  approprtatlon*  transmitted 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1915  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
307);  to  the  Committee  on  /^Jproprlatlons 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  i 

2389.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a4  amendment 
to  the  request  for  approprlatloniB  transmitted 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  19^5  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educations  and  Welfare 
(H.  Doc.  No.  93-308):  to  the  (Jommlttee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2390.  A  letter  from  the  Preildent  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted 
m  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Defense  Manpower  CommlsslorJ  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-309) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ^proprlatlons 
and  ordered  to  b«  printed.  | 

3391.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Peleral  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  80tU  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Oovernora  covering  op- 
erations during  calendar  year  1  >73,  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlting  and  Ctirrency. 

2392.  A  letter  from  the  M#yor-Comml8- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
sunend  the  District  of  Columpla  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  of  1955  to  Increase  salaries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comnlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2393.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative OfBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
his  annual  report  for  1973,  pui  suant  to  sec- 
tion 804(a)(4)  of  title  28  o: '  the  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modify  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945  (59  Stot. 
22)  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  Improve  certain  Indian  fish- 
ing sites  m  the  States  of  Oreg<  n  and  Wash- 
ington and  to  acquire  and  to  levelop  addi- 
tional Indian  fishing  s'tes  In  those  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2395.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslsti  mt  Secretary. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tiknsmittlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  Ito  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  the  collection  of  income  tai 


amounts   awarded   In   State-c<  nducted 


terles;     to 
Means. 


the    Committee    on    Ways 


with  respect 
at  sovirce  on 


lot- 

and 


REPORTS  OF  COM?.TITTF:ts  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


XT! 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  delivered 
for  printing  and  reference 
calendar,  s-s  follows: 

Mr.   H.\LEY:   Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  11500.  A 
for  the  regulation  of  surface 


t) 


till 


,  reports  of 

the  Clerk 

the  proper 


Interior  and 
to  provide 
coal  mining 


operations  in  tbe  United  States,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  tbe  State  regulation  of 
surface  mining,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1073).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Hie  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  tbe  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A6PIN: 
HJl.  16082.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  mlUtary 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relating 
to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servces. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HJl.  15083.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $i;j00 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exeniptlons  for  dependents,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BAUMAN: 
ns..  15084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  thhe  Income  tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  the  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEROLAND: 
HJl.  15085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
Federal  financial  participation  in  expenses 
Incurred  in  providing  benefits  to  Indians, 
Aleuts,  native  Hawallans,  and  other  aborig- 
inal persons,  under  certain  State  public  as- 
sistance programs  established  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dejit)  : 
VLB,.  15086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  prevent  tbe  ex- 
portation and  reexportation  of  American 
products,  including  technology,  capital 
equipment,  scientific  accomplishment,  and 
agricultural  commodities  to  nonmartet  econ- 
omy countries  and  unfriendly  nations,  and 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  products 
by  American  subsidiaries  operating  abroad  to 
nonm&rket  economy  countries  and  unfriend- 
ly nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banldng 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  15087.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance  the 
national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.B.  15088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  broaden  the  definition  of  food 
to  Include  basic  personal  hygiene  items,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultiire. 

By  Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  Virginia: 
US..  15089.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  1  year 
(until  January  1,  1976)  the  effective  date  of 
the  prohibition  against  medicare  coverage 
for  Items  and  services  which  are  covered  un- 
der Federal  employee  health  benefits  plana 
unless  there  are  appropriate  modifications  In 
sucli  plans  (or  in  the  law  governing  them), 
and  to  require  a  report  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  steps  l>elng 
taken  to  effect  sucb  modification;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BURL£SON  of  Texas  (for  iilm- 
self,  Mr.  Prxtks,  Mr.  Shkivxx,  Mr. 
Stucket,  Mr.  Bob  Wn.soN,  and  Mr. 
ZioiT) : 
HJl.  16090.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  ^tocurlty  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand   tbe  Professional   Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  oper- 
ated health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  15091.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 

NOK,    Mr.    COKLAN,    Mr.    Debwiwbki, 

Mr.    QoLDWATn,    Mr.    Harsha,    Mr. 
Httbkh,    Mr.    Hcnt,    Mr.    Kxicp,    Mr, 
LxNT,  Mr.  MASAzrn,  Mr.  CBaixif,  Mr. 
Pauus,    Mr.    Fxicx    of    Texas,    Mr. 
Trkkm,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
HJl.  15092.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  coet- 
of-llvlng    adjustments    in    the    income    tax 
rates,  the  amount  of  tbe  standard,  personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  certain  obU- 
gatlons  of  the  United  States;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  DOWNINQ: 
HJl.  15093.  A  bill  to  amend  Utie  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  inequities  In  the  de- 
termination of  rates  of  basic  pay  In  conver- 
sions to  the  general  schedule  of  employees 
and  positions  subject  to  prevailing  rate  pay 
schedules;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FUXJD: 
HJl.  15094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
discbarge  of  disaster  relief  loans  by  the 
United  States  shall  not  constitute  income 
to  the  taxpayer  and  shall  not  reduce  tbe 
amount  of  any  casualty  loss  deduction;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRET  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Hcckus  of  Massachusetts)  : 
VLR.  15005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  15066.  A  bill  to  provide  that  100-per- 
cent Federal  reimbursement  to  States  imder 
tbe  medicaid  program  for  compensation  of 
inspectors  maintaining  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral standards  (as  temporarily  increased  from 
75  percent  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972)  shall  continue  on  a  perma- 
nent basis;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  15097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  to  provide  for  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  In  the  income  tax 
rates,  the  amOvint  of  the  standard,  "personal 
exemption,  and  depreciation  deductions,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  certain  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baoillo,  Mr.  Bbasco,  Ms.  Crisbolm, 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dcl- 
LtiMS,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gd-man,  Mr. 
Matsunaoa,  Mr.  Moorhbad  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  PoDKLL,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Ro6cnthai„  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Stokes)  : 
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ns,.  16098.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  halt  tbe  sales  and  distribution  of 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  in  a  manner  which  presents  an 
imminent  baaard  to  the  public  health  and 
to  require  their  recall  or  destruction,  as  may 
be  apprc^rlate;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 
H.R.  16099.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  79  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  maXe  more 
feasible  the  personal  appearance  of  a  peti- 
tioner before  a  board  authorized  to  correct 
discharges  and  dismissals  from  the  Armed 
Forces  by  establishing  regional  t>oards  of  re- 
view, and  to  amend  chapter  49  of  such  title 
to  prohibit  the  Inclusion  of  certain  Informa- 
tion on  discharge  certificates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  MtmTHA, 

Mr.   Dunam.   Mr.   Yatron,   Mr.   Mc- 

EwxN,  Mr.  Clxvkland,  Mr.  GnjiAN, 

Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Murpht    of   New 

York,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Mptchjcll  of 

New  York.  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 

Wolff)  : 

H.R.  15100.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Emergency 

Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for  1  year; 

to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  16101,  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.  16103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  16108.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  tbe  blgber  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  16104.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  certain  social  security 
taxes;  to  tbe  Cocnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Byli4r.  McEWKN: 
H.B.  16106.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1968 
to  prolilblt  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  Imposing  certain  safety  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  tbe   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R.  16108.  A  bill  to  make  It  unlawful  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  accept  anv  hon- 
orarium In  excess  of  MOO,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PKBKINS: 
HJl.  16107.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  coal  gasi- 
fication and  coal  liquefaction,  for  produc- 
tion  of  oil   from   oil   shale,   and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  16108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  incentives 
for  production  of  new  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing oil  from  oil  sbale  or  for  converting  coal 
Into  oil  or  gas;  to  tbe  ComnUtee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.    16109.    A   bill    to   adjust   loan   levels 
established  under  the  Agriculttire  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
for  the   1974  through   1977  crops  of  wheat 
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and  feed  grains  to  reflect  changes  In  farm 
production  costs;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 
HJl.  15110.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  admlnlstralton  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  tbe  Professional  Standards  Rerlew 
Organization  activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  op- 
erated health  care  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  medical  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  15111.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  hospitals 
which  receive  Federal  supftort  from  compen- 
sating physicians  and  other  persons  for  tbe 
referral  of  patients  for  treatment;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<Mn- 
merce. 

ByMr.  SHXPLEY: 
H3. 16112.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  vrn  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  16113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
tbe  national  attack  on  arthritis  and  related 
musculoskeletal    diseases    and    for    artbrltlB 
training  and  demonstration  centers  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  15114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  15116.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  tbe  adoption  of  a  chUd  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  and  Mr.  Skttbttz)  : 
HJl.  16116.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion Into  tbe  United  Statee  of  any  fresh, 
chilled,  or  froeen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16117.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  allow  con- 
tainers for  certain  petroleum  products  and 
derivatives  to  be  temporarily  Imported  with- 
out payment  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  8TUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ah- 
orews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Asrlxt, 
Mr.    Blackbttrn,    Mr.    Bovtxn,    Mrs. 
Crisbolm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mrs.  CoLLms  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hinbebson,  Mr. 
Mathm  of  Georgia,  Mr.  MAaaoLi.  Mr. 
MONTOOMEBT,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  CHara, 
Mr.  Pna,  Mr.  Rabick,  Mr.  Sntder, 
Mr.  Tatlor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Vw^rtto,  Mr.  Wt- 
MAW,  and  Mr.  Yottno  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  15118.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  interim 
basis  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States 
over  certain  ocean  areas  and  fish  in  order  to 
protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
cliant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  THONE: 
HJl.  16119.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products;   to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  ISiao.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  underpayment  of  Federal  taxes 
from  6  to  8  percent  and  the  rate  of  Interest 
on  extensions  of  time  for  payment  of  estate 
tax  from  4  to  6  percent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ByMr.  VIOORITO: 
HJl.  16121.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  for  po- 
tential addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  15122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Insure 
that  transportation  facilities  manufactured, 
constructed,  or  renovated  with  Federal  funds 
will  comply  with  minimum  standards  of  ac- 
cessibility and  safety  for  the  elderly  and  tbe 
handicapped;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoBTON,   Mr.   Boland,  Mr. 
HosMER,    Mr.    Stokes,    Mr.    Dkvine, 
Mr.     Lagomarsino,     Mr.     Lono     of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Bhriver, 
Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Wtixan, 
Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Matsunaca,  and 
Mr.  St  GxBMAnr) : 
HB.  15123.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health,   Education,   and   Welfare  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  system  for  tbe  Is- 
suance of  social  security  benefit  checks  on  a 
staggered  or  cyclical  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  15124.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional  12  months 
(until  July  1,  1976)  the  eligibility  of  sup- 
plemental security  inccnoe  recipients  for 
food  stamps;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  dx  LUGO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUBTON)  : 

HJl.  16125.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  constitutional  government 
by  tbe  people  of  tbe  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HJl.  16126.  A  bill  to  authc»-tee  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
aug\iral  National  Historic  Site  In  Buffalo, 
N.Y.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Btbon.  Mr.  Colliks,  Mr. 

CONLAN,  Mr.   ESHLEMAN,  Mr.  PBOXH- 

LicH,   Mr.   HosMER,   Mr.   Htmoi,   Mr. 
Lacokarsino,  Mr.  McColustkb,  Mr. 
SrsKLirrB,  and  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
HJl.  15127.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  reform  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  activities;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  FULTON: 
HJl.  15128.  A  bill  to  amend  title  Vm  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  15129.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Resource  Information  System,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  BOLTZMAN    (for  herself.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  BAsnjx>,  Mr.  BtKCHAM, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Cabxt  of  New  York, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,   Mr.    Dklanet,    Mr. 
DtTiiSKi,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Qrovix,  Mr. 
Hastings,   Mr.   Horton,   Mr.   Koch, 
Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New  York,  Mr.  Prr- 
SER,   Mr.   PoDELL,   Mr.   Ranoel.   Mr. 
ROSENTHAL.    Mr.    Walob,    and    Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  15130.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emergency 
replacement  payments  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  in  sucb  ben- 
efits, to  Insure  that  all  beneficiaries  receive 
such    mcreasea.    to    prevent    reductions    In 
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such  benefits  because  of  social  iecurlty  bene- 
flt  Increases,  to  provide  reimbursement  to 
States  for  home  relief  payments  to  disabled 
applicants  prior  to  determlnajtlon  of  tbelr 
disability,  to  permit  payments  bf  such  bene- 
fits la  limited  circumstances  dltectly  to  drug 


addicts  and  alcoholics  (without 


payee) .  to  restore  food  stamp  eligibility  to  all 
supplemental  security  income  recipients,  to 
provide  for  expedlUous  actloE  on  applica- 
tions for  benefits,  to  amend  sllglbUlty  re- 
quirements for  separated  spouses,  to  allow 
Judicial  review  of  eligibility  determinations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KARTH:  , 

BJSL.  16181.  A  bill  to  amena  section  1902 
(»)  (14)  (B)  (I)  Of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
maka  optional  certain  cost-sharing  fees  now 
required  to  be  paid  by  some  iodivlduals  un- 
der medicaid,  to  the  Committed  on  Ways  and 
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a  third-party 


By  Mr.  K£MP: 
BJL  16183.  A  MU  to  amen4  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1940  t4  ectablUh  » 
miTinnnm  interest  rate  for  l^ans  to  non- 
market  economy  ooiintrles  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank:  to  the  Committae  on  Banking 
and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT  (tor  bltnaelf  and  Mr. 
MrrcALn) : 
H3.  16133.  A  bill  to  amend  jtitle  6  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Code  to  permit.  Imder  appro- 
priate controls,  the  sale  in  the  canal  zone  of 
lottery  tickets  issxied  by  the  ClDTemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  aad  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    McDADE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoBiBOM   at  New  Yorl^,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  CoTTCHLiN,  Mr.  BiE^Tia,  ISi.  Pre- 
LiNGHt7Tsx>r,   Mr.   Gricn   of   Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  ScHNDrtu,  Mr.  Dxnt, 
Mr.   Tat»on,   Mr.   Warc.   Mr.   Maka- 
zm,  Mr.  DX7  Pont,  Mr.  Roncallo  of 
New  York.  Ms.  Abztug,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Qtofta,,  Mr.  On.- 
lAAM,  Mr.  BoKTON,  Mr,  Dul£Ki,  Mr. 
Oatdos,  Mr.  LxNT,  Mr.  t^H,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell   of  New  Yo^k)  : 
HJl.  16134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  alternatives  to  the  Tockp  Island  Dam 
and   Beeervolr   project   affecting   the   Dela- 
ware River  and  surrounding  ^as;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  j 

By   Mr.   MADIQAN    (for   hlmseU.   Mr. 
Byson,    Mr.    MxTBTKA,    Mr.    Podell, 
Mr.  Rsxs,  Mr.  CochraK,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Fboehlich,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
RoBisoN   of  New   YorS,   Mr.   Younq 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Httbxs, 
Mr.    Frit,    Mr.    MixcisLL    of    New 
York.  Mr.  Hanxahan,  Mr.  O'BaiXN, 
Mr.  Sandman,  and  Mr.  Baj-alis)  : 
HJL   15135.   A  bill   to  establish   the  Na- 
tional   Commission    on    the    j^eventlon    of 
Raw   Material    Shortages;    to   ihe    Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MAOIOAN    (for 'himself.  Mr. 
FiNDLET,  and  Mr.  Shif^kt)  : 
HA.  16136.  A  bill  to  improve  rail  service, 
railroad  tracks,  emd  roadbeds  by  public  In- 
Testments;  to  the  Committee  pn  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MAYNE: 
ns..  15137.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Develoitment  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  live- 
stock producers  and  feeders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   RANDALL    (for   himself.   Mr. 

BoLLiHC,  Mr.  BtTRLiaoi*  of  Missouri, 

Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Huxoat*.  Mr.  Icbord, 

Mr.  Lrrrow,  Mrs.  SmJUvAir,  Mr.  St- 

MiNGTON,  and  Mr.  TaS-lor  of  Mls- 

Boinl) : 

HJt.  15138    A  bin  to  eetabllsk  the  Harry  8 

Truman  Memorial  Scholarships  and  for  other 

purposes:    to  the  Committee  ^n  Education 

and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  REES : 
HJl.   15139.  A  bill  for  the  estabUahment. 

management,  and  financing  of  a  retirement 
fund  for  District  of  Columbia  policemen  and 
firemen,  and  for  other  pxirpoeee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 
ByMr.THONE: 
HLR.  16140.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
88-482.  an  act,  of  August  32,  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS  (by  request)  : 
HJl.   16141.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1956  to 
Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
HJt.   15142.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tiu^  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  as  reenacted, 
amended  and  supplemented  by  the  Agrlcul- 
txxral  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  protect  the  orderly  flow  of  agri- 
cultural   commodities    from    farms    to   con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H.R.  16143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964  to  require  that  infor- 
mation relating  to  foreign  travel  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion and  published  periodically  in  the  Cow- 
GExssioNAL  RECORD;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,   Mr.   Sarabin,   Mr.   Matsu- 
NAGA,    Mr.    BxLL,    Mrs.    Orasso,    Mr. 
LxTKXN,  Mr.  CoMTX,  Mr.  Vamik.  and 
Mr.  WoLTF) : 
B.J.  Res.  1036.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  Institut- 
ing any  revision  In  the  method  of  calcvUat- 
mg   the  Consumer  Price  Index  until  such 
revision  has  been  approved  by  resolution  by 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  ( for  him- 
self, Mr.  Blackbcrn,  Mr.  FazNzzL, 
Mr.  Wylis,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rkes, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Young  of  Oeorgla,  Mr. 
McKiNNST,     Mr.      RonssKLOT,      Mr. 
Hanna,    Mr.    Okttts,    Mr.    St    Oib- 
MAiN,  Mr.  Stephkns,  Mr.  Moorhxad 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mrs.    Booos,    Mr. 
OoNZALKZ,  and  Mr.  Cotter)  : 
H.J.  Rea.  1037.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations:   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dxnholm,  Mr.  Folkt,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
B.J.  Res.  1038.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  inctunbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.    HAR6HA    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  OaovER,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Klucztnski,      Mr.      Sntokr,      Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Orat,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Batalis,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Studos, 
Mr.    CiKif,    Mr.    MiLTORD,    and    Mr. 
Vandxb  Veen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1039.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  temporary  residence 
of   the   Vice   President,   effective   upon   the 
termination    of    service    of    the    Incumbent 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
HJ.  Res.  1040.  Joint  resolution  designating 


the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
HJ.  Res.  1041.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  abortion  from  the 
moment  of  fertilization;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
HJ.  Res.  1042.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  by  elderly  persons,  and  of  possible 
methods  of  reimbursing  States  and  localities 
for  certain  revenue  losses  resulting  from  the 
granting  of  tax  relief  to  elderly  persons  with 
re«i)ect  to  such  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Mr.  VANDEB  VEEN: 
HJ.  Bas.  1043.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  month  of  January  as  "National  Polka 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
clary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL,  Mr.  RooiNO,  Mr.  Alzxanddi,  Mr. 
ANNUNZio,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Barrett. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bkowm 
of    California,    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachiisetts,  Mr.  Domi- 
NTCK  V.  Danixlb,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Orover,  and  Mr.  Ouyer) : 
H.   Oon.   Res.   607.   Concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself .  Mr.  Rah- 

GEL,  Mr.  Roonro,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bev- 

ILL,  Mr.   Brotzman,   Mr.  Brown  of 

Ohio,   Mr.    Burke   of   Florida,   Mr. 

Chamberlain,    Mr.    Deitholm,    Mr. 

Evans    of    Colorado,    Mr.    Evnfs   of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Flowbis, 

Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Oettts,  Mr.  Oui«- 

TXR,  Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 

ICHORD,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kaeen,  Mr. 

Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr. 

Moes)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.    508.    Concurrent   resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.   Roonro,  Mr.   Hanma.  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Hxchleb  of  West 
ViRGHTiA,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Klucztnski.   Mr.   Latta,   Mr.   Leh- 
man, Mr.  Lekt,  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Pat- 
ten, Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Traxeer,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   509.   Concurrent   resolutltm 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Mters,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.  Roubselot,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Stbpkenb,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Waldiz,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  Mrs.  GRir- 
nTHS,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Casey  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Leggett,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  510.  Concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
HuBER,   Mr.   RxGXTLA,   Mr.   MARAzm, 
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Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr. 
Hxnm,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Sntbcs,  Mr. 
Hammerschmist,  Mr.  Lakdcrxbx,  Mr. 
Oubseb,  Mr.  Bob  Wilbon,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Hickb,  and  Mr.  Joewson 
of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  611.  Concurrent  resolution  for 

negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself,  Jir.  An- 
DXRSoir  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Fab- 
cxLL,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Frassr,  Mr. 
Frxlinghuybzn,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Melchxr,  Mr.  Mxz- 
vinskt,  Mr.  Skiberling,  Mr.  Whalen, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.   Rea.    1166.   Resolution   expressing   the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 

respect  to  the  participation  of  the  United 


SUtes  in  an  International  effort  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  famine  and  to  lessen  human  suf- 
fering; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H.  Res.  1156.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist kUllngs  of  schoolchUdren  in  Israel;  to 
the  Commfttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  YATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  BuRGXNER,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  DxL- 
LUMS,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.    McKiNNET.    Mr.    Madioan,    Mr. 
MoLLOHAN,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
H.  Res.  1157.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  in 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  any  resolution  to  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska: 
H.  Res.   1168.  Resolution  on   the   Hawaii 
triangle  coach  fares;  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HJi.  16144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kai  Hung 
Pim  aka  Wah  Poon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicisoy. 

ByMr.  CRONIN: 

HJt.  16146.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katsura 
Fukul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
488.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  Federal-  appropriations 
exceeding  anticipated  annual  revenues;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE— r/iarsday.  May  30, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYEK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"O  God  of  love,  O  King  of  peace. 
Make   wars  throughout   the  world   to 

cease; 
The  wrath  of  sinful  men  restrain: 
Give  peace,  O  God,  give  peace  again! 

"Whom  shall  we  trust  but  Thee.  O  Lord? 
Where  rest  but  on  Thy  faithful  word? 
NOTie  ever  called  on  Thee  in  vain: 
Give  peace,  O  God,  give  peace  again!" 
—Henry  W.  Baker  (1821-77). 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father  for  the 
measure  of  peace  amid  warring  peoples 
and  for  the  prospect  of  peace  In  the  land 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Help  us  here  to 
live  and  work  in  the  spirit  of  His  king- 
dom. Hasten  the  day  when  only  evil  will 
be  fought  and  all  men  live  in  Thy  king- 
dom. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJ%.  10337)  to 
authorize  the  partition  of  the  surface 
rights  in  the  Joint  use  area  of  the  1882 
Executive  order  Hopl  Reservation  and 
the  surface  and  subsurface  rights  In  the 
1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopl  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for 
allotments  to  certain  Paiute  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

3.  2662.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Ocean  Exposition  '76;  and 

H.R.  12486.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  i^>proprlatlons  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


CONSIDERATION    OP    CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  853.  854,  855,  and  856. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
niittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


HOUSE  BTT.T.  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10337)  to  authorize  the 
partition  of  the  surface  rights  in  the 
joint  use  area  of  the  1882  Executive  or- 
der Hopl  Reservation  and  the  surface 
and  subsurface  rights  in  tha  1934  Navajo 
Reservation  between  the  Hopi  and  Nav- 
ajo Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to 
certain  Paiute  Itodlana,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  92-578 

The  bill  (S.  3301)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  27,  1972  (Public  Law  92-578). 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3301 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnlted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  October  27.  1972  (86  Stat.  1268),  Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  designating  subsection  4(b)  to  be 
subsection  4(c),  and  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section 4(b)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  4.  (b)  The  Board  of  Directors  is  au- 
thorized to  procure  the  temporary  (not  in 
excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  city  planners,  architects,  engineers,  ap- 
praisers, and  other  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  in  excess  of  the 
rate  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.".  f 

(2)  By  deleting  subsection  7(b)   and  In-^ 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SttJ.  7.  (b)  After  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27.  1972  (Public  Law  92-578).  no  new 
construction  (including  substantial  remod- 
eling, conversion,  rebuilding,  enlargement, 
extension,  or  major  structural  improvement 
of  existing  biUlding,  but  not  including  or- 
dinary maintenance  or  remodeling  or 
changes  necessary  to  continue  occupancy) 
shaU  be  authorized  or  conducted  within  the 
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development  are»  except  mxAtl  prior  oertlfl- 
catlon  by  the  Corporation  tii^t  Xb»  construc- 
tion IB,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be, 
consistent  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  area:  ProviOed,  That 
If  the  development  plan  for  the  area  doea 
not  become  effective  under  tlie  provisions  of 
aecUon  5  by  December  31.  1074.  this  sub- 
■ectlon  shall  be  of  no  further  force  and  effect 
until  such  time  as  the  development  plan 
does  become  eSeoUve  under  that  section.". 

(3)  By  daletlng  aactlon  17  ^nd  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:     t 

"Skc.  17.  There  are  hereby  Authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $t, 750,000  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation, of  the  develop- 
ment plan  pursiiant  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  for  operating  and  adi^lnlstratlve  ex- 
panses of  the  Corporation  (09  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  and  fof  operating  and 
administrative  expenses  of  l^e  Corporation 
for  succeeding  hscal  years  su^h  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.". 


Xv  R£jdv£- 


DEVELOPMENT  OP 
ATION  FAC 

The  Senate  proceeded  t6  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2661)  to  amend  ihe  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Puna  Act  of  1965 
so  as  to  authorize  the  development  of 
Indoor  recreation  facilities  In  certain 
areas,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interio)-  and  Tnsiilar 
Affairs  with  amendments  (^n  page  1,  line 
5,  after  the  word  "followliig",  strike  out 
"new  subsection:"  and  Insert  "sen- 
tence:"; at  the  beginning  <jf  line  6,  strike 
out  "(h)  Notwithstanding'  and  insert 
"Notwithstanding";  and.  an  page  2,  line 
1,  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out  "de- 
velopment of  Indoor  recreation  facili- 
ties" and  Insert  "development  of  shel- 
tered facilities  for  recreation  activities 
normally  pursued  outdoofs";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read :  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaie  and  House  0/ 
ReTpre*entative*  of  t?ie  Uvkted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6(e)  (2)  of  the  Land  atid  Water  Con- 
servation Pund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  snd  thereof  tb« 
following  sentence:  I 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  not  rz^an  than  26  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  allocated  to  a  State  tn  any 
one  year  under  this  Act  for  recreation  pur- 
poses may  be  approved  by  tlie  Secretary  for 
the  planning  and  development  of  sheltared 
facilities  for  recreation  acttvltles  normally 
pursued  outdoors  within  areas  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  (1)  the  unavaila- 
bility of  land  or  climatic  coiidltlons  provide 
no  feasible  or  prudent  altetnatlve  to  serve 
Identified  unmet  demands  tofe  recreation  re- 
sources; and  (2)  the  Increased  public  \ise 
thereby  made  possible  Justlfi^  the  construc- 
tion of  such  faculties.". 

The  amendments  were  ^sreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  t()  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  ^e  third  time, 
and  passed. 


the 


EXCHANGE  OF  VtSSELS 

The  bill   (HJt.   11223)  i  to  authorize 

amendment  of  contracts  relating  to  the 
exchange  of  certain  vessels  for  conver- 
sion and  operation  in:  unsubsidlzed 
service  between  the  west  coaot  of  the 
United  States  and  the  terdtory  of  Ouam. 
was  considered,  ordered  t«  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIME  PRO- 
GRAMS. 1974 

The  bill  (HJ%.  12825)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1974  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  considered, 
order«d  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations cm  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


ACTION  AGENCY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  L.  Ganley, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  ACTION  agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Virginia  Y.  Trot- 
ter, of  Nebraska,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
flation is  the  No.  1  economic  problem 
confronting  this  Nation  and  the  world 
today. 

Inflation  was  not  caused  by  Water- 
gate: it  Is  worldwide. 

Offhand,  the  inflation  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  I  recall  them.  Is 
around  15  percent;  Prance,  18  percent; 
Denmark,  25  to  30  percent;  J««jan, 
around  25  percent,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  United  States : 

Inflation  is  around  12  percent; 

Production  is  declining  aroimd  6  per- 
cent; 


Wages  are  lagging  behind  prices  for 
the  13th  consecutive  month; 

Workers'  families  have  approximately 
6  percent  less  to  spend  than  a  year  ago; 

The  stock  market  is  down: 

Prime  interest  rates  are  up  to  11% 
percent. 

If  present  trends  continue,  we  will 
have  to  make  twice  as  much  in  1980  as 
we  are  making  today,  just  to  keep  even. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  situa- 
tion? The  answer  is  nothing. 

That  appUes  to  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

What  is  the  answer?  I  do  not  know 
definitively  but  I  believe  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  proposal  kno\^'n  as 
indexing.  It  would  provide  for  annual 
adjustments  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  basis  tor  adjustments 
would  be  the  cost  of  living  index. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking  all 
social  security  payments  Into  considera- 
tion, about  50  niilllon  Americans  have 
Incomes  directly  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  and  the  increases  are  auto- 
matic as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up. 

Add  wage  escalator  agreements  in 
union  contracts  now  in  being  and  they 
cover,  as  I  understand  it,  aroimd  5  mil- 
lion workers.  Furthermore,  almost  every 
new  wage  agreement  covers  this  particu- 
lar escalator  clause  at  the  present  time. 
Add  Government  ipensloners,  both  civil- 
ian and  military,  and  that  must  Include 
severed  million  more  who  are  "indexed." 

Will  it  stop  Inflation?  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  will  at  least  allow  millions  to  keep 
even.  If  we  cannot  stop  or  reduce  Infla- 
tion— and  the  Government,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  are  unwilling 
to  do  so — then  let  us  try  this  proposal 
and  at  least  endeavor  to  keep  even. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President,  some 
time  next  week,  to  introduce  legislation 
seeking  to  establish  an  Index  on  wages 
and  salaries  so  that  something  at  least 
caul  be  attempted  to  bring  about  a  halt 
or  at  least  an  alleviation  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  which  Is  rampant  through- 
out the  Nation  and  throughout  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wUI  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  after  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  spoken? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  now,  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  it  would  not  also  be 
helpful  in  the  battle  against  Inflation  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  any  efforts  being 
made  in  that  regard  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  administration.  We  are 
both  to  blame,  I  think,  in  large  part,  for 
the  fix  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

The  only  stabilizing  element  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  where 
Arthur  Bums  Is  trying  to  do  a  Job  and 
has  been  a  Csissandra  for  months  trying 
to  warn  us  that  something  must  be  done 
before  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  breaks  down  and  becomes  more 
horrible  than  it  is  now. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
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there  Is  smy  possibility  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  next  flscal  year, 
starting  in  July? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  say. 
That  would  be  up  to  Congress  and  the 
administration. 

I  would  point  out,  so  far  as  Congress 
is  concerned,  In  the  first  4  years  of  the 
present  administration,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  that  we  reduced  the 
requests  of  the  President  by  about 
$22  billion  to  $23  bUlion.  E>uring  that 
period,  the  deficit  wm  increasing,  con- 
servatively speaking,  by  $100  billion.  The 
House,  just  the  other  day,  by  a  one-vote 
margin,  passed  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit,  which  is  now  approach- 
ing the  $500  billion  mark. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  Monday,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  expects  to  speak, 
imder  a  special  order,  at  which  time  I 
have  a  proposal  to  discuss  that  will  as- 
sure a  balanced  budget.  I  think  it  is 
workable.  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will 
be  present  and  listen  or  will  read  the 
statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  Is 
successful,  he  will  be  as  good  domestically 
as  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  been  in  the  foreign  policy  area. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
commenting  on  the  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed subject  before  the  Senate — 
namely;  "Who  Done  It" — I  should  like  to 
agree  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that,  of  course,  Infiatlon  results 
from  spending  by  the  administration  and 
from  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion by  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  ,  as  he  often  does,  has 
made  a  highly  sensible  suggestion — ^that 
it  Is  not  really  a  question  of  "Who  Done 
It"  but  who  means  to  do  it.  Who  really 
wants  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living? 
Who  really  wants  to  reduce  the  budget? 
The  proof  of  that  pudding  is  found  in 
how  we  vote.  We  are  all  sbmers  imder 
the  same  sky  here,  I  suppose. 

However,  If  the  distinguished  msjorlty 
leader  does  not  mind  my  saying  It,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  Congress  has  cut 
by  X  bttllons  of  dollars  various  budgets 
of  the  President,  because  that  refers  only 
to  the  controllables.  The  budget  is  $305 
billion.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  can  give  me  the  right  figures, 
but  I  think  the  controllables  are  only 
about  $118  billion.  So  whatever  cuts  we 
make  are  usually  a  few  billion  dollars 
right  off  the  $118  billion,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  budget  is  accoimted  for  by 
what  we  did  before.  In  other  years  and 
on  other  dates. 

We  have  built  into  this  budget  an 
enormous  spending  for  an  enormous 
country  and  for  usually  highly  proper 
purposes.  But  we  are  living  beyond  our 
Income  as  we  do  it.  When  the  President 
cuts  some  of  the  budgets  for  the  popular 
programs  and  when  they  come  up  here, 
the  test  is  whether  we  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto,  tf  he  vetoes  it.  If  we  do  not  vote  for 
the  veto,  we  are  voting  for  Inflation.  We 
ought  to  know  ft. 


Wherever  we  spend  more  than  the 
budget  permits,  wherever  we  engage  in 
this  fantasy  of  a  full  employment  budg- 
et— which  Is  a  favorite  of  economists,  but 
which  Is  really,  in  a  way,  an  excuse  for 
deficit  financing — we  are  increasing  the 
inflationary  Impact  on  the  American 
people. 

So  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  imdo 
much  of  what  we  have  done;  because, 
after  all,  the  American  people  have  gone 
out  and  spent  it.  If  we  talk  of  giving 
them  a  tax  refund  now,  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  tax  refimds  that  would  only  add 
to  inflation.  It  is  going  to  take  cotutige 
to  resist  some  of  the  demands  for  auto- 
matic reaction  of  Congress  to  tax  refunds 
in  an  election  year.  Certain  kinds  of  tax 
reduction  will  run  inflation  up  20  per- 
cent. So  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some 
discipline  and  more  restraint. 

The  courts  have  decided  pretty  much 
against  the  President's  right  to  Impound 
in  various  cases.  That  would  have  saved 
money;  that  would  have  cut  inflation. 
But  it  did  not  work. 

The  only  thing  that  will  cut  inflation 
now  is  restraint  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
as  the  dlstlngui^ed  majority  leader  has 
said.  I  do  not  have  too  much  hope  for  it. 
What  I  think  will  probably  happen  will 
be  that  everybody  will  continue  to  blame 
everybody  else,  and  the  flngers  will  point 
in  a  complete  circle;  so  that  the  outside 
voter,  wondering  why  he  has  to  pay  more 
for  meat  and  rent  and  services,  will  find 
it  increasingly  diflacult  to  know  whom 
to  blame.  He  is,  therefore,  likely  to  turn 
on  everybody  In  ofllce  and  say.  "Throw 
them  all  out."  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
That  is  not  the  exercise  of  the  best  pos- 
sible judgment.  But  unless  we  can  fix  our 
several  responsibihties  and  live  up  to  it, 
everybody  is  in  the  soup. 


TRIUMPH  OP  DIPLOMACY— AND  OF 
A  DIPLOMAT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  today,  entitled 
"Triumph  of  Diplomacy — And  of  a 
Diplomat,"  in  deserved  tribute  to  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Dr.  Kis.singer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBItTMPB  OF  DIPLOMACT AND  OT  A  DiPIAMAT 

These  past  S2  days  have  changed  the  face 
of  the  Middle  East.  In  a  mood  swinging 
repeatedly  from  enthusiasm  to  near-despair. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  completed 
a  mission  of  peace  and  mediation  without 
parallel  in  the  long  history  of  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  dispute.  When  the  details  of  this 
complex  negotiation  can  be  made  known.  It 
will  doubtless  rank  as  a  classic  example  of 
diplomatic  technique. 

What  has  been  achieved — It  cannot  be 
said  too  often — is  not  yet  p>eace.  It  is  not 
the  long-sought  comprehensive  solution  of 
the  conflict.  A  military  disengagement  pact 
between  Israel  and  Syria  is  confined  In  space, 
limited  in  scope,  subject  always  to  violation 
and  reversal.  Some  of  the  most  deep-rooted 
Issues  In  the  quarter-centtiry  Middle  Eastern 
struggle  have  not  yet  even  been  addressed: 
the  political  status  of  the  dispossessed  Pales- 
tinian peoples;  the  governance  and  accessl- 


bUlty  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem;  the 
definitive  frontiers  of  the  State  of  Israel  In 
the  midst  of  the  Arab  nation. 

But  to  indicate  problems  yet  to  be  solved 
is  In  no  way  to  minimize  the  Importance  of 
the  first  step  now  successfully  completed. 
As  one  of  Israel's  leading  political  com- 
mentators said  on  the  news  of  yesterday's 
agreement:  "Something  has  now  started 
that  cannot  be  stopped;  a  process  has  begun, 
and  all  sides  will  either  have  to  get  aboard 
or  lose  their  influence  over  the  future." 

The  process  is  nothing  less  than  the  recog- 
nition, finally,  that  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  can  meet  as  sovereign  states,  not 
as  victor  and  vanquished.  There  is  now  a 
shared  recognition  that  both  sides  have  spe- 
cial Interests,  that  peace  will  oome — if  at 
all — through  give  and  take,  that  bargaining 
rather  than  bellicosity  is  the  safer  and  wiser 
course  for  leaders  genuinely  concerned  with 
their  people's  well-being. 

If  the  signing  of  an  accord  is  the  first 
step,  the  more  subtle  second  step  will  be  the 
successful  Implementation  of  the  negotiated 
provisions  in  such  a  way  that  the  mutual 
confidence  Implied  in  writing  can  be  justi- 
fied and  enhanced  in  fact.  This  second  step 
is  now  well  under  way  between  Israel  and 
Bgypt,  following  their  trail-blazing  agree- 
ment of  last  January.  The  Oovernments  in 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus  now  must  take  par- 
ticular care  to  insure  that  neither  words  nor 
deeds  shatter  the  tenuous  faith  that  each 
has  tficitly  tind  tentatively  placed  In  the 
other. 

Olven  the  maintenance  and  further 
strengthening  of  this  new  attitude  among  the 
Middle  Eastern  belligerents,  futore  genera- 
tions will  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
statesmanship  of  Syrian  President  Assad, 
who  perceived  his  country's  true  Interests 
beyond  the  inflammatory  dogma  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  of  retiring  Premier  Oolda  Melr, 
whose  long  and  courageous  career  In  Israeli 
politics  is  climaxed  in  its  final  hours  by  an 
accord  that  none  would  have  thought  pos- 
sible just  a  few  months  ago. 

Last  October  this  newspaper  raised  one  of 
many  voices  critical  of  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger  for 
his  part  In  the  Vietnam  neg^>tiations.  The 
dubious  effectiveness  of  that  "peace"  accord, 
and  the  cynical  bargaining  and  bombing 
tactics  that  led  up  to  it  did  not  seem  at  the 
time  to  justify  his  Inclusion  In  the  ranks 
of  such  men  of  peace  as  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
Ralph  Bunche  or  Albert  Schweitzer. 

If  Mr.  Kissinger's  achievements  in  the 
Middle  East  these  past  months  have  not  yet 
brought  peace,  they  have  surely  set  the  na- 
tions of  the  region  squarely  onto  the  path 
to  peace  if  they  are  ready  to  follow  It.  Con- 
sidering the  failures  of  all  who  went  before 
him,  this  may  be  achievement  enough  for 
one  man.  By  his  tireless  diligence  and  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  without  question 
earned  Uie  honor  now. 


TRANSACTION  OF  RODTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
dleston).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE   SINNERS   ARE   USING  UP  ALL 
THE    STONES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
sin  are  throwing  so  many  stones  that 
we  are  going  to  run  out  of  stones  in 
this  coimtry.  The  sinners  are  using  up 
all  the  stones. 
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I  hold  In  my  hand  a  very  interesting 
article  relating  to  Otto  O^pka.  One  of 
the  worst  cases  of  burglarizing  an  office, 
entering  flies,  and  wlretapfiing  occurred 
in  the  State  Department  during  the 
Kennedy  administration.  | 

The  article  I  refer  to  \«as  written  by 
the  distinguished  investigator  and  writer, 
Clark  R.  Mollenhoff.  It  is  ^ated  May  26, 
1974.  I  read  from  it: 

Former  Secretary  of  Staie  Dean  Rusk 
either  has  an  exceeidingly  ba4  memory  or  Is 
engaged  In  an  Intentional  misrepresentation 
to  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  electronic 
eaveadropplng  and  wlretapi^lng  when  he 
headed   the  State   Department. 

Rusk  has  testified  to  a  Sen«te  subcommit- 
tee that  be  knows  of  no  eavesdropping  or 
wiretapping  of  State  Depart^nent  employes 
during  the  Kennedy  or  Jobn^n  administra- 
tions. ! 

And,  in  a  burst  of  sel^-rlghteovisness 
toitally  out  of  character  with  his  active  role 
In  the  oover-up  In  a  case  In'WolTlng  security 
evaluator  Otto  Otepka,  Rusk  suggested  that 
he  would  have  quit  as  secrerrary  had  such 
tatpa  been  placed  on  bis  staff  (nembers  with- 
out hla  knowledge. 

"There  wovild  have  been  someone  else  in 
my  office  the  next  day,"  9usk  told  the 
Joint  fM«lgn  relatione  and  Judiciary  sub- 
committees. He  said  he  had  strong  feeling 
against  some  of  the  tactics  tengaged  in  by 
the  Nixon  administration  in  recent  years. 

Riisk  may  have  had  no  r<ile  in  the  de- 
cisions to  "get  Otepka"  by  btirglarlzlng  his 
office  safes,  putting  a  tap  on'  hla  telephone 
and  Installing  a  "bug"  In  h|s  office. 

But  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  committer  on  the  in- 
famous ordeal  of  Otepka  deitonstrate  that 
the  secretary  of  state  knew  of  the  contro- 
rersy  over  the  Illegal  wlretapplngs  and  night 
entry  of  Otepka's  safe.  Rusk,  also  took  an 
active  part  In  covering  up  for  the  Indi- 
viduals engaged  In  the  shameful  efforts  to 
frame  Otepka,  who  was  branded  "an  enemy" 
of  the  Kennedy  admlnlstratlob. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  l^t  Senators 
and  the  country  at  large  *rlll  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  about  the  ibck  throwing 
by  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  RucotiD  the  article 
by  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  whicli  is  entitled 
"Rusk  Torgot'  His  Own  |  Wiretapping 
Scandal." 

There  being  no  objectloA,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i^  the  Record, 
as  follows:  [ 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Tlmei-Dlspatch. 
May  36,  1974) 

RtTSK  "PoacoT"  His  Own  WnuTApyiNo 

SCAMDAX. 

(By  Clark  R.  MoUenboff) 
Washington. — Former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  either  has  an  ej^eedlngly  bad 
memory  or  Is  engaged  to  an  Intentional  mis- 
representation to  the  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  electronic  eavesdropp^g  and  wire- 
tapping when  he  headed  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Rusk  has  testified  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  he  knows  of  no  eavesdropping  or 
wlretappmg  of  State  Department  employes 
d\irlng  the  Kennedy  or  Johnscb  administra- 
tions. I 

And.  In  a  burst  of  self-rlghteausness  totally 
out  of  character  with  his  actlfre  role  In  the 
cover-up  in  a  case  involving  security  evalu- 
ator Otto  Otepka,  Riisk  suggested  that  he 
would  have  quit  as  secretary  bad  such  taps 
been  placed  on  bis  staff  mei^bers  without 
bis  knowledge. 

"There  would  have  been  someone  else  in 
my  office  the  next  day,"  Rusk  jtold  the  Joint 
foreign  relations  and  Judlclar*  subcommit- 


tees. He  said  he  bad  strong  feeling  against 
some  of  the  tactics  engaged  In  by  the  Nlzon 
administration  in  recent  years. 

Rusk,  now  a  teacher  of  international  law 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  may  have  bad 
no  role  In  the  decisions  to  "get  Otepka"  by 
burglarizing  his  office  safes,  putting  a  tap  on 
bis  telephone  and  Installing  a  "bug"  In  his 
office. 

But  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  committees  on  the  infam- 
ous ordeal  of  Otepka  demonstrate  that  the 
secretary  of  state  knew  of  the  controversy 
over  the  Illegal  wiretapping  and  night  entry 
of  Otepka's  safe.  Rusk  also  took  an  active 
part  In  covering  up  for  the  individuals  en- 
gaged In  the  shameful  efforts  to  frame 
Otepka,  who  was  branded  "an  enemy"  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

What  won  Otepka  a  priority  position  on 
the  Kennedy  administration's  enemy  list 
was  his  truthful  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  on  certain  lax- 
ities in  the  administration  of  the  State  De- 
partment employe  secnrlty  program. 

Otepka,  a  long-time  civil  servant  and  ex- 
pert security  evaluator,  gave  bis  frank  opin- 
ion on  a  Kennedy  appointee  and  refused  to 
change  his  report. 

When  Otepka  was  called  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  bis  testimony  was  In  direct 
contradiction  of  that  of  one  of  bis  superiors, 
John  F.  Rellly,  then  the  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state. 

In  proving  that  he  was  telling  the  truth 
and  that  Rellly's  testimony  was  Inaccurate, 
Otepka  produced  three  documents  from  his 
files  that  conclusively  corroborated  his  testi- 
mony. 

According  to  unchallenged  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Internal  security  subcommit- 
tee, Rellly  and  two  other  State  Department 
officials — Elmer  Dewey  Hills  and  David  Be- 
llsle — embarked  on  the  "get  Otepka"  effort 
complete  with  burglary,  eavesdropping,  wire- 
tapping, and  personal  surveillance.  It  was 
done  with  a  fervor  worthy  of  a  Charles  Col- 
son,  John  Ebrllcbman  or  H.  R.  Haldeman  of 
the  Nixon  administration. 

That  subcommittee  engaged  In  direct  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  Rusk  on  the 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  after  Rellly, 
Hill  and  Bellsle  under  oath  made  broad  cate- 
gorical denials  of  any  knowledge  of  eaves- 
dropping or  wiretapping. 

Rusk  and  the  State  Department  legal  office 
took  part  in  approval  of  letters  written  by 
ReUIy,  Hill  and  Bellsle  In  which  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  tapped  Otepka's  tele- 
phone and  bugged  his  office.  But  they  insisted 
that  their  denials  under  oath  were  Justified 
because  "static"  on  the  wire  made  the  effort 
"Ineffective." 

Even  this  ludicrous  explanation  was  false, 
for  HIU  Uter  admitted  that  there  were  "a 
dozen"  recordings  made  of  Otepka's  conver- 
sations, that  he  had  told  ReUly  and  Bellsle 
about  these  recordmgs  and  that  they  htkd  tn 
fact  listened  to  them  with  comments  Indicat- 
ing some  of  It  would  be  helpful  In  the  "get 
Otepka"  effort. 

Hill  testified  that  on  Rellly's  Instructions 
he  gave  the  recordings  to  an  unidentified 
man  who  met  him  In  a  State  Department  cor- 
ridor. Reaiy  later  testified  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  any  recordings,  conversations 
with  HIU  or  Instructions  to  Hill. 

This  took  place  under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  whose  response  was  to  force  the 
resignation  of  Hill,  wlio  played  much  the 
same  role  as  John  Wesley  Dean  In  the  current 
Watergate  controversy. 

Bellsle's  conduct  was  condoned  by  the 
State  Department  where  he  remained  and 
was  promoted  under  the  Husk  regime.  Bellly 
was  permitted  to  resign  from  the  State  De- 
partment with  no  derogatory  report  In  his 
personnel  record,  and  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration found  a  proper  place  for  this  wire- 


tapping as  a  hearing  examiner  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Otepka  has  noted  recently  that  In  a  June 
1967  hearing,  he  was  Informed  by  Irving  Jafle, 
a  Justice  Department  lawyer,  that  the  tap>ed 
conversations  could  not  be  produced  because 
they  had  been  destroyed. 

The  action  has  similarities  to  the  NUon 
administration's  effort  to  Install  L.  Patrick 
Gray  as  permanent  director  of  the  FBI  after 
learning  of  his  role  In  the  Ulegal  destruction 
of  papers  from  the  White  House  safe  of  con- 
victed Watergate  burglar  E.  Howard  Hunt. 

Repetition  of  the  documented  story  of 
Rusk's  responsibility  In  the  Otepka  matter 
Isn't  intended  to  minimize  crimes  of  Nixon 
administration  officials.  Rather,  It  demon- 
strates that  lack  of  Integrity  In  high  places 
Is  not  a  characteristic  unique  to  this  admin- 
istration. 

Incidentally.  It  also  points  up  that  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  press  and  televlsloa 
were  considerably  less  aggressive  In  dealing 
with  such  evidence  of  abuse  of  executive 
power  when  It  was  done  by  officials  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  BILL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur^jig  the 
consideration  and  votes  on  S.  2543,  the 
freedom  of  information  bill,  b  staif 
member,  Mr.  Douglas  Marvin  of  the  staff 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  who  will  be  the  manager  of  the 
debate  on  this  side,  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  May  29,  1974,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3072.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dlsabUlty 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  their  survivors:  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  8ec(»Kl  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  raxier 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t 


S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  educational  assistance 
programs;  and  for  other  pxirposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
cation and  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  Indicated: 

Pboposxd  Amendments  to  Btnxjrr,  1976 
(S.  Doc.  No.  93-53) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget,  1976,  in  the 
amount  of  $38,790,000  for  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Peoposxd  Legislation  Fbom  Depaetment  or 
Aqkicultube 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
rxpobt  on  Sale  of  Ltncsn  and  Tocbbb 
Pboditcts 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  on  s\ir- 
plus,  salvage  and  scrap  sales  and  from  the 
sale  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  for  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Repobt  on  Support  Fuenibhed  From  Mn.T- 
tart  Functions  Appsopkiations 

A  lettter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  the  estimated  value,  by  cotintry,  of 
support  furnished  from  military  functions 
appropriations,  during  third  quarters  and  the 
cimiuUtlve  fiscal  year  1974  through  March 
31,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Loan  to  Sottthern  Martland 
Electric  Cooperative 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Admmistratlon,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Southern  Mary- 
land Electric  Cooperative  of  Hughesvllle, 
Md.,  In  the  amount  of  $6,451  .(XK)  (with  ac- 
companying p^)er8).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Transfer  op  Amounts  Appro- 
priated TO  THE  Department  of  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
transfer  of  amounts  appropriated  to  that 
Department.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Contract  Award  Dates 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  contract  award  dates,  for  the  period  May 
15  to  August  15,  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  Director  of  SELBcnvE  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  Service,  for  the  period  July  1-Decem- 
ber  31,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PROPOSRD  Legislation  From  Secretary  of 
Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
Installations,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  operations  of  that  Cor- 
poration for  the  year  1973.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housmg  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Report  on  Operations  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
Tiry,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  operations  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization 
Fund,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  on  Export  Administratiow 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Export  Administration,  for  the  fourth  quart- 
er of  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Publication  of  Federal  Power  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  publication  entitled 
"Statistics  of  Publicly  Owned  Electric  UtUl- 
tles  In  the  United  States,  1972"  (with  an  ac- 
companying document ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Progress  Report  on  National 
Transportation  Polict 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  prog- 
ress report  on  national  transportation  policy, 
dated  May,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  op 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Secvirtty  Act  to  provide  for  automatic  coet- 
of-Uvlng  Increases  in  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  (with  accompanying  papers) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  AcnvrriEs  Relating  to  Clearance 
OF  the  Suez  Canal 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  the  President  has  now  signed  a 
determination  authorizing  the  use  of  an  ad- 
ditional $730,000  for  activities  relating  to 
clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

RXPORTS  OF   COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw  a  report  entitled  "Problems  In  Managing 
the  Development  of  Aircraft  Engines,"  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  May  28,  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  for  the  year 
^ded  June  30.  1973,  Limited  by  Agency  Re- 
striction on  Access  to  Bank  Exaiq^^atlon 
Records."  dated  May  23.  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Pesticides:  Actions 
Needed  to  Protect  the  Consumer  From  De- 
fective Products,"  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  dated  May  23.  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) .  Referred  to  the  Oommlttaa 
on  Government  Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entlUed  "Congressional  Objec- 
tives of  Federal  Loans  and  Scholarships  to 
Health  Professions  Students  Not  Being  Met," 
Nattonal  Institutes  of  Health,  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  May 
24,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

CLAamCATioN  OF  Report  on  Concession  Con- 
tract IK  Grand  Teton  National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate  Director. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service,  clarifying  a  report  on  a  concession 
contract  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Proposed  Grant  Agreement  Wtth  Uhtverbttt 
OF  Minnesota 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law  a  proposed  grant  agreement  with  the 
University  of  Minnesota  for  a  resear^  pro- 
ject entitled  "Mineral  Beneflclatlon  Studies 
bn  Minnesota  Copper-Nickel  Deposits  from 
the  Duluth  Gabbro"  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  

PROPOSED  CONTRACT  WITH  PHTSIC.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  CO.,  SAN  LEANDRO,  GSLIF. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
ta^':r^e  interior.  tran«nUtlng^  puisu^* 

.  _  »  nwvnrtKMi  contract  with  rhysics  xn- 
^rSoU'^^rSan  I-andro  Callt  for 
r  research  project  entitled  "Open  P"  Mine 
Te^of  Hlgb  Velocity  ProjectUes"  (with  ac- 
JSjanySf  papers).  B^^'^rre^li^J^e  Com- 
nSttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

REPORT    OF    INTERDEPARTMENTAL    COUNCIL    TO 
COORDINATE    ALL    FEDERAL    JUVENILE    DELIN- 

QXTENCT  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Interdepart- 
mental CouncU  to  Coordinate  AU  Federal 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Programs,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  CouncU,  for  fiscal  year  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

REPORT  ON  EtaAD  START  ^RVICS  TO  HANDICAPPED 

Children 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  al  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Head  Start  Services  to  Handi- 
capped Children  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  by  consolidat- 
ing the  discretionary  authorities  for  projects 
for  handicapped  chUdren,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Lroislation  From  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  two 
drafts  of  proposed  legislation  (1)  to  extend 
the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended, 
for  one  year;  and  (2)  to  extend  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  for  2  years.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worts;  and  (3)  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  SanctTiarles  Act 
for  2  years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

PRoepECTus  FOR  Althutiom  to  Federal 
Center  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services   Administration    transmlttmg   pxir- 
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•uant  to  law  a  prospectus  whl^b  revlseE  tbe 
pravloualy  approved  proepectus  for  altera- 
tion* to  the  Pederal  Center  in  Port  Worth. 
Tex.  (with  accompanying  papers).  Refsrred 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

PR06FBCTUS    PBOPOSHTO    AUEL&^lf    TO    OSA 

Dkfot,  Datton,  OhSo 
A  letter  from  the  Adminlstmtor,  Oeneral 
Serrioes  Admlnlstratton,  trana|nlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  proepectua  wBilch  propoaes 
alterations  to  building  4  at  the  OSA  Depot 
In  I>ayton,  Ohio  (with  accoo^panylng  pa- 
pers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Paospscnra   roa    AiTX&AnoNS   to    Cttstom- 

ROTTBK  AT  CHICAOO,  IiJ,. 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrtitor,  General 
Services  Administration,  transtnlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  prospectus  whiqh  revises  the 
previously  approved  pro^iectu*  for  altera- 
tions to  the  VS.  Customhouse  at  610  Canal 
Street,  Ohieago,  ID.  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
llo  Works. 

Rrpoar  Ktmnxa   ■  Ths  Ervwrre  or  Poixtj- 

TIDK  AaATBMXTrr  ON  INTEBN ATIONAl.  TtADB" 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  Of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Effects  of  Pollutloi  Abatement 
on  International  Trade"  (with  «ui  accom- 
panying report).  Refttred  to  tta|B  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  | 

PBOPOSBO  LBCISI.ATXON  MoM  XAb.  ATOMIC 
BimOT  OOMICISSIOI^ 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  i  UB.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmtttUig  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  At«nlc 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  aa  amendetl,  to  extend 
the  compulsory  patent  licensing  authority 
rwlth  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomla  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mi.  WHUAM  L.  SCOT:',  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcss,  without 
amendment : 

8  J.  Res.  ao«.  Joint  resolution!  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  reixlve  for  In- 
struction at  the  TTnlted  States  MUltary 
Academy  one  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laoe 
(Rept.  No.  9»-8«7) .  V 

By  Mr.  LOtJQ,  from  the  ComiAlttec  on  Pl- 
nance,  with  amendments:  T 

Hi.  8318.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathea  until  the  cloee  of  June  30  1978  fRent 
No.  9S-«88) .  i  y      f  • 


NATIONAL  AERCWAUnts  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT—REPORT OP  A  COaOOTTEE 
(8.  REPT.  NO.  93-«J6) 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bffl  (H.R.  13998 >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Natlcmal  Aero- 
nautlca  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  a  report  tfaereon.     j 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT!*  OP 
COMMnTEES   T 


As  In  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable    Reports 
nominations  were  subadltted : 


of 


By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 

Armed  Services: 

Robert  Ellsworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

J.  Winiam  Mlddendorf  II,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  reccxnmendation  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Adm.  James  L.  HoUoway  III,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

By  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Senrlcas: 

David  P.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Atr  Force, 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tliat  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  Major  General  Byell- 
strom,  USA,  Major  General  Elder.  USA. 
and  Major  General  Poster,  USA,  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general;  in  the  Air 
Force,  Major  General  Hughes  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general,  Ldeuteimnt  General 
C^ark  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
that  grade  and  Colonel  Aderholt  to  the 
temporary  appointment  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. Also.  Colonel  Mead  for  appointment 
to  the  position  of  permsment  professor  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  three  permanent  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  2d  lieutenant.  Since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  CoNORKssiowAt 
Rfcord  and  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODncnON  OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  secOTid 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMTNOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AsotrRxzK,  Mr.  Batb,  Mr.  Bxaix, 
Mr.  BDrrscK,  Mr.  BtnujicK,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  B-nu),  Mr.  Hasst  P.  Btw),  Jr., 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
BaviN,  Mr.  OoLowATxa,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  HAmryrT  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNOs,  Mr.  HuicPBszT,  Mr.  Kxn- 
MXDT,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Macnubon, 
Mr-  Mansfitu),  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
McGxK,  Mr.  McGovnur,  Mr.  MclN- 
TTax,  Mr.  Metcait,  Mr.  Mftzenbattm, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  PASroaa, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rmi- 
coiT,  Mr.  Spaskman,  Mr.  SxArrotD, 
Mr.  Stennib.  Mr.  Stxtenson.  Mr. 
Towee,  Mr.  WnxiAMs,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  BaooKX.  Mr.  Hattzeld.  Mr. 
Claex,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Numr,  Mr. 


TuNNET,    Mr.    Cook,    Mr.    MxraKiE. 
Mr.  DoifENici,  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Cean- 
sroN,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Pxaeson, 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  and  Mr.  Buien)  . 
8.  3548.   A  bill  to  establish   the  Harry  a 
Truman  Memorial  Scholarships  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  3649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal   Act  as  amended   by  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
8.  3S60.  A  Wll  to  amend  subchapter  11  of 
chapter  63  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
with  reject  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  levels 
m,  rv  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and 
for  certain  other  positions  being  paid  at  rates 
equal  to  the  rates  for  such  levels;  and 

S,  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  10  of 
chapter  63  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  levels  11, 
IV  and  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  3663.  A  bill  providing  for  the  reaqulsl- 
tion  of  JxirlBdlctlon  by  Indian  tribes  and  by 
the  United  States  over  criminal  offenses  and 
civil  matters  In  Indian  country.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK : 
S.  3553.  A  bill  to  provide  that  aU  crude  oQ 
and  other  energy  sources,  and  all  producta 
refined  or  derived  therefrom.  Imported  from 
any  country  in  which  such  oil  or  other  en- 
ergy source,  or  such  refined  product  Is  sold 
by  the  government  of  such  country  shall  be 
Imported  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  to  establish  a  United  SUtes  Energy 
Import  Administration;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Fl- 


By  Mr.  EOMENICI: 
8.  8554.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Public  Lands 
Withdrawal  Review  and  Evaluation  Com- 
mission and  to  Impose  on  such  Commission 
a  duty  to  undertake  an  Inunedlate  review 
of  public  lands  withdrawn  by  executive  ac- 
tion from  exploration,  development,  and 
production  of  energy  and  other  mloeral  re- 
soijroes  with  a  view  to  determining  and  rec- 
ommending the  extent  to  which,  If  any,  such 
lands  should  be  made  available  for  the  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  production  of 
energy  and  other  mineral  resources,  and  for 
other  piirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BSLLMON: 
S.  3566.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fiscal  Stabili- 
zation Board  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Government,  and  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident, upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
but  subject  to  disapproval  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  to  Increase  or  decrease  Ped- 
eral Income  taxes  In  order  to  stablllae  econ- 
omy. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  STAfvoED,  and  Mr.  Wxick- 
EE): 

S.  3566.  A  bill  to  conserve  energy  and  save 
lives  by  extending  indefinitely  the  68  miles 
per  hour  speed  limit  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3667.  A  blU  to  aUow  the  use  of  certain 
funds  authortsed  to  be  appropriated  for 
expenditure  from  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund 
and  apportioned  to  the  States  pursuant  to 
Title  23,  United  States  Code,  without  match- 
ing state  or  local  funds.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
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STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abourxzk.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Bbaix,  Mr.  Bentszn,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  Manstield,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Cotton, 
Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Hattield,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  (Whiles,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  TtTNNEY.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
McIntyhe,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Metzenbauk,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoft, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Staptord, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Mcskie,  Mr.  Dome- 
Nici,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr,  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Pbabson,  Mr. 
jAvns,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston.  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr. 
MoNDALi.  and  Mr.  Biden. 
S.  3548,  to  establish  the  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man Memorial  Scholarships  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FEESmENT  RAEKT  S.  TEUMAN  8CHOLAB8HIP 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  and  my- 
self, as  well  as  some  45  of  our  colleagues, 
I  introdxice  today  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence legislation  to  honor  the  memory 
of  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
This  unique  idea  oi  commemorating  a 
former  President  has  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  Senate  Republican  leadership  as 
well  as  the  Democratic  leadership. 

This  measure  would  provide  for  the 
annual  award  to  51  young  Americans — 
one  from  each  State  and  one  from  the 
District  of  Columbia — of  a  4 -year  schol- 
arship to  prepare  for  a  career  in  gov- 
ernment. The  cost  would  be  far  less  than 
that  of  a  typical  modem  public  build- 
ing— a  one-time  Investment  of  $30,000,- 
000  in  treasury  fimds,  the  Interest  on 
which  would  carry  the  program  perma- 
nently. It  Is  Intended  that  this  be  the 
sole  federally  financed  memorial  for 
President  Truman. 

The  students  would  be  known  as  Tru- 
man scholars  and  would  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  statewide  competitive  ex- 
amination. They  would  attend  the  col- 
leges or  universities  of  their  choice  so 
long  SIS  the  chosen  institution  met  the 
criteria  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Foun- 
dation with  respect  to  courses  of  study 
offered  and  activities  designed  to  prepare 
an  individual  for  a  career  in  public 
service. 

Such  studies  would  include  training 
in  the  history  £m,d  traditions  and  practice 
of  American  politics,  as  well  as  recent 
operation  of  the  political  process  itself. 

President  Truman  was  noted  as  a 
widely  read  student  of  American  history. 
His  individual  effort  in  this  area  gave 
him  perspective  in  the  direction  of  our 


country  during  the  vital  years  of  his 
service. 

At  the  same  time,  this  President  held 
a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  formal  edu- 
cation; and  he  took  every  opportunity  to 
encourage  young  people  to  pursue  their 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  that  are  now 
becoming  so  important  to  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Trumsm  endorses  wholeheartedly 
this  scholar  program  as  a  particularly 
appropriate  memorial  to  her  late  hus- 
band. 

Many  Senators  have  already  Joined  us 
in  introducing  this  legislature,  and  we 
would  hope  that  it  be  unanimous. 

In  the  House,  a  companion  bill  is  be- 
ing Introduced  by  Congressman  William 
Randall  who  represents  the  district  of 
the  former  President.  He  is  being  Joined 
by  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  so  that  Senators  desiring  to  do 
so  can  cosponsor  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  would  hope  for 
prompt  approval  of  this  legislation;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  its  de- 
tails as  well  as  the  text  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  the  text  of  the  bill  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

StTMMART  or  Tbttman  Memoeial  Bnx 

The  proposed  Harry  S.  Trvunan  Memorial 
Scholarship  Act  provides  for  the  funding  and 
award  of  fovir  year  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships each  year  to  61  young  Americans  in 
each  of  the  60  states  and  tbe  District  of 
Colvunbla. 

The  purpose  of  the  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship program  is  to  provide  a  major  educa- 
tional program  of  preparation  for  public 
service  with  special  emphasis  on  the  positive 
political  aspects  of  government  at  aU  levels 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  Is  a  growing  need  In  the  United 
Statee  for  educated  yoimg  people  to  enter 
public  service  with  some  knowledge  of  how 
to  blend  technical  skills  with  the  give  and 
take  of  poUtlces  {ot  as  It  was  once  described, 
people  who  know  how  to  make  a  "meeh"  of 
things).  Because  this  kind  of  talent  Is  one 
which  Mr.  Truman  poesessed  and  appreci- 
ated. It  Is  especially  appropriate  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Truman  In  this  manner. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes the  Harry  8.  Truman  Scholarship 
Foimdatlon  as  an  Independent  establishment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government.  A 
Board  of  Tnistees,  composed  of  15  members 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  would 
supervise  and  direct  the  Foundation  through 
an  Executive  Director.  Appointees  to  the 
Board  would  Include  a  Senator,  a  Representa- 
tive, a  Governor,  a  Mayor.  Federal  and  State 
Judges  as  well  as  a  representative  of  the  Tru- 
man family,  and  a  citizen  representative  of 
the  public. 

The  Foundation  would  supervise  the 
scholarship  program  and  under  arrangements 
with  the  Governors  of  each  State  would  make 
provisions  for  the  selection  of  the  scholar- 
ship winner  annually  on  a  statewide  com- 
petitive basis.  Each  recipient  of  an  award 
Is  to  be  known  as  a  Truman  Scholar  and 
could  attend  the  college  or  xinlverslty  of  bis 
choice  provided  It  met  Foundation  criteria. 
Any  institution  of  higher  education  offering 
courses  of  study  leading  to  a  bachelor  or 
equivalent  degree  would  quality  so  long  as 


the  Institution  offered  courses  which  wotild 
prepare  persons  for  a  career  In  public  serv- 
ice as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Foundation. 

Qualifying  Institutions  would  also  agree  to 
p-O"  Ide  a  scholarship  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  no  more  than  one  of  the  four 
academic  years  at  a  college  or  consortium  of 
coUeges  and  universities  In  or  near  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  purpose  of  the  academic  year 
In  Washington  Is  to  provide  specialized  train- 
ing In  American  government  and  politics  and 
a  laboratory  where  all  scholars  might  study 
together. 

A  trust  fund  mechanism  Is  employed  to 
finance  the  scholarship  program  through  am 
authorization  for  a  one-time  $30,000,000  ap- 
propriation. The  trust  fund,  created  In  the 
Department  of  Treasxiry,  would  be  Invested 
In  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed  by  tlie 
United  States. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  $30  million  appro- 
priation would  provide  an  annusil  rettim  Fuf- 
flclent  to  provide  for  administrative  expenses 
and  for  61  scholarships  with  no  Individual 
grant  to  exceed  an  ann\ial  payment  of  more 
than  $6,000.00. 

S.  3548 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Harry  8.  Truman  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Act". 

STATEMENT  OV  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Cotigress  finds  that — 

because  a  high  regard  for  the  public  trust 
and  a  lively  exercise  of  political  talents  were 
outstanding  characteristics  of  the  thirty- 
third  President  of  the  United  States; 

because  a  special  Interest  of  the  man  from 
Independence  In  American  history  and  a 
broad  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  political  and  economic  system 
gained  by  study  and  experience  In  county 
and  national  government  culminated  In  the 
leadership  of  America  remembered  for  the 
quality  of  his  character,  courage,  and  com- 
monsense; 

because  of  the  desirability  of  encoxiraglng 
young  people  to  recognize  and  provide  serv- 
ice In  the  highest  and  best  traditions  of 
the  American  political  system  at  aU  levels 
of  government,  it  Is  especially  appropriate  to 
honor  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
through  the  creation  of  perpetual  educa- 
tional scholarship  program  to  develop  In- 
creased opportunities  for  young  Americans 
to  prepare  and  pursue  careers  In  public 
service. 

MOrNmONB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  \n  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation; 

(2)  "Foundation  means  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation; 

(8)  "Fund"  means  the  Harry  8.  Truman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund; 

(4)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  such  Institution  as  defined  by 
section  1201(a)  of  tbe  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966;  and 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

CBTABUSHMENT  OF  THE   HAEBT  S.  TBTTMAN 
BCHOLASSHIP  rOtTNDATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Harry  E.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation. 

(b)  Tbe  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of 
Tnistees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  selected 
annxially  by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
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Memben  of  the  Board  shall  b«  appointed  as 
follows :  I 

( 1 )  one  member  from  among  the  Members 
of  the  Senate:  , 

(2)  one  member  from  amona  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  rtpreaentatlve 
of  the  Trviman  family;  I 

(4)  four  members  from  among  Individuals 
who  are  educators  or  scholars;  T 

(5)  one  member  from  amoj|g  the  chief 
executives  of  the  States: 

(6)  one  member  from  among  Individuals 
who  are  mayors:  T 

(7)  one  member  from  among  individuals 
who  are  In  the  &eld  of  finance:! 

(8)  one  member  from  among  individuals 
who  are  in  the  field  of  foreign  }>ollcy; 

(9)  three  members  from  among  Individuals 
who  are  members  of  the  bar  ol^the  highest 
court  of  a  State,  of  whom  onii  shall  be  a 
Federal  Judge  and  one  shall  be  a  State 
Judge:  and 

(10)  one  member  to  be  a  citizen  repre- 
aentative  of  the  public. 

(c)  The  term  of  ofllce  of  eacD  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years:  exdept  that  (1) 
the  members  first  talcing  oSica  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  flve  for  terms 
of  two  years,  flve  for  terms  o^  four  years, 
and  flve  for  terms  of  six  years,  ^nd  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  tetm  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed,  and  shall  be 
appointed  In  the  same  manner  M  the  origi- 
nal appointment  for  that  vacanqy  was  made. 

(d)  Memhers  of  the  Board  i  shall  serve 
without  pay,  but  shall  be  entlt^d  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  tjhe  pterform- 
ance  of  their  duties. 

SCHOLAaSHIPS  ADTHoai^a 

Bac.  S.  (a)  The  Foundation  14  authorized 
to  award,  in  accordance  with  tHe  provisions 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  flfty-one  scholar- 
ships In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
80,  1978,  for  undergraduate  stMdy  for  per- 
sons who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  public 
service.  Each  such  award  reciplfnt  shall  be 
known  as  a  Truman  scholar. 

(b)  Scholarships  aw<arded  un4er  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  for  undergrad- 
uate study  leading  to  a  bachelof  s  or  equiv- 
alent degree  at  any  institution  of  higher 
education  approved  by  the  Potmdatlon  In 
accordance  with  section  6(a)  aolan  institu- 
tion offering  courses  of  study,  training,  re- 
search, and  other  education^  activities 
designed  to  prepare  persons  fori  a  career  in 
public  service,  including  the  hl|tory,  tradl- 

'  tion,  and  practice  of  American  politics,  the 
development  of  any  skills  useful  Jto  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  ciistoDiartly  ass<)Clated  Mrith 
public  service,  and  practical  fiel4  experience 
tn  the  operation  of  the  Amen<sn  political 
process. 

(c)  Scholarships  under  this  4ct  shall  be 
awarded  for  such  periods  as  the  Foundation 
may  prescribe  but  not  to  exceed  four  aca- 
demic years. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  numbet  of  scholar- 
ships authorized  to  l>e  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Porundatlon  Is 
authorized  to  aweird  scholarships  equal  to 
the  number  previoiisly  awarded  i  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  Act  but  v$«ated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  whlc^  they  were 
awarded;  except  that  each  i  scholarship 
awarded  under  this  subsection  ^hall  be  for 
•uch  period  of  study,  not  In  excess  of  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  ^  which  the 
■cholarahlp  which  It  replaces  was  awarded, 
as  the  Foundation  may  determine. 

WCWOLMMMKa    KKQT7IBXlC9rrB 

Skc.  6.  (a)  A  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  this  Act  may  attend  any  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  if  tliat  Inatltu- 
tion — 

(1)  offers  eoursea  of  atudy,  ttalnlng,  re- 
search, and  other  educatldnal  a^ttvltlM  de- 


signed to  prepare  persons  for  a  career  in 
public  service  as  determined  pursuant  to 
criteria  esUbllahed  by  the  Foundation;  and 

(2)  agrees  to  provide  such  a  scholarship 
student  the  opportunity  to  study  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  one  academic  year  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  or  a  con- 
sortium of  such  institutions,  located  In  or 
near  Washington,  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Each  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shall  sign  an  agreement,  In 
such  terms  as  the  Foundation  may  prescribe, 
stating  that  he  has  a  serious  Intent  to  enter 
the  public  service  upon  the  completion  of 
the  educational  program.  Each  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  a  student  is 
in  attendance  will  make  reasonable  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  encoxirage  such  a  student 
to  enter  the  public  service  upon  c(»npletlng 
his  educational  program.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  educational  program  is  not 
limited  to  the  academic  program  for  which  a 
scholarship  is  awarded  imder  this  Act. 
sxLccnoN  or  raincAM'  bcbolabs 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  arrangements  with  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  under  which  a  State 
selection  committee  for  Truman  scholars 
is  established  in  that  State  in  order  to  con- 
duct a  statewide  competitive  examination 
and  to  select  each  year  the  Truman  scholar 
for  that  State. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  under 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Board  to  re- 
imburse each  State  for  necessary  and  reason- 
able expenses  Incident  to  the  selection  of  a 
Truman  scholar  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(c)  If  no  Truman  scholar  is  selected  from 
a  particular  State  for  any  year  pursuant 
to  an  arrangement  under  this  section,  the 
Fovmdation  may  select  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent from  that  State. 

(d)  No  person  may  be  selected  as  a  Tru- 
man scholar  for  any  State  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  selection,  la  not  a  resident  of  that 
State. 

SriPSNUS   ANB    XNWITUI'IOKAI,  ALLOWANCXa 

Sec.  8.  Each  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  Act  shall  receive  a  stipend  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to  such  student  for 
tuition,  fees,  books,  room  and  board  or 
$6,000  whichever  is  less  for  each  academic 
year  of  study. 

SCHOI,AKSHIF    CONDmONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  payments  provided 
in  this  Act  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Foundation  finds  that  he  or  she  is  main- 
taining satisfactory  proficiency  and  devoting 
full  time  to  study  or  research  in  the  field  in 
which  such  scholarship  was  awarded  In  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  and  is  not 
engaging  in  gainful  employment  other  than 
employment  approved  by  the  Foimdation  by 
or  pursiiant  to  regulation. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times 
as  the  Foundation  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary from  any  student  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
reports  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  an  appropriate  official  at  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  approved  by  the 
Foundation,  stating  that  such  student  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  in,  and  is  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to,  the  program 
for  which  the  scholarship  was  awarded. 

(c)  No  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  under 
this  Act  for  study  at  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

nUMAH  MXMOKIAL  SCHOLARfiKIP  HTND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  tnist  fimd 
to  be  known  as  the  Harry  S.  Tnmian 
Memorial  Scholarship  Trust  Fund.  The  fund 
shall  consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  It 
by  section  13(a)  of  this  Act. 


(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  Invest  in  full  the  amounts  appropriated 
to  the  fund.  Such  Investments  may  be  made 
only  In  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  in  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  such  obliga- 
tions may  be  acquired  (1)  on  original  issue 
at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  out- 
standing obligations  at  the  market  price.  The 
purposes  for  which  obligations  of  the  United 
States  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
Litierty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby 
extended  to  authorize  the  tssuanoe  at  par  of 
special  obligations  exclusively  to  the  fund. 
Svich  special  obligations  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  interest, 
computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Issue, 
borne  by  all  marketable  Interest-bearltig  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt;  except  that  where 
such  average  rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest 
of  such  special  obligations  shall  be  the  multi- 
ple of  one  eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower 
than  such  average  rate.  Such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  purchase  of  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  tx)th  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States  ou  original 
Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fxmd 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  pliis  accrued 
interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  fxmd. 

EXPENOrrURES    FROM    THE    rtTND 

Szc.  11.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
to  the  Foundation  from  the  Interest  and 
earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Foundation  to  pay  stipends 
to  the  Truman  scholars  and  allowanoee  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  Tru- 
man scholars  are  attendmg. 

■XJKJU'l'IVB   BBCRXTAST 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Foundation  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Secre- 
tary shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Foundation  and  shall  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Foujidation  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Elicecutlve 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  other  func- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  the  Board  shall  delegate. 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  \s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there, 
of  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(132)  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Harry 
S.  Tnmian  Scholarship  Pbundatlon.". 

ASMIKISTBATtVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Fountain  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  8125 
per  diem; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deefhs 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, tiequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation: 
and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
lunctloaa; 
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(6)  accept  and  ntlllze  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
fslmburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
urangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such 
contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may,  with 
tlie  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  be  entered  Into  without 
performance  or  other  bonds,  and  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U3.C.  5): 

(,7)  make  advances,  pVogress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
U  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629); 

(8)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(0)  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  The  Foundation  Shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  operations  under  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZH) 

8k;.  14.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated «30,000,000  to  the  fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incident  to  carrying 
oat  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  the  names  of  those 
Senators  who  have  already  cosponsored 
the  bill,  a  total  of  58  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
cospcmsoi-s  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoho,  as  follows:   • 

Cosjohsors  of  bill  introdnced  by  Senator 
Symington,  Joined  by  Senator  Eagleton,  to 
provide  for  a  Harry  8.  Truman  Memorial : 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Burd(ck.  Mr.  Robert  C,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  Mr.  0«mnon.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Gtoldwater,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  HoUlngs,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathlas. 
Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  McOovern.  Mr.  Mclntyre.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Riblcoff,  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Cook,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr,  Domenicl,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Javlts,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  that  the  bill  be  held 
at  the  desk  only  during  the  remainder  of 
this  dsky;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  object,  but  I 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
practice  in  the  Senate  of  not  holding  a 
bill  at  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors, 
and  I  would  object  if  It  were  longer  than 
Just  for  the  remainder  of  this  day.  But  I 
certainly  think  tiiat  request  is  not  out  of 
line  with  the  general  effort  that  we  are 
trying  to  msike  here  to  keep  the  legisla- 
tive program  moving. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  my  staff  Informs  me  that  the 
agreement  was  that  it  could  be  held  for 
a  day.  That  was  the  reason  that  I  Just 
asked  for  a  day. 


Mr.  ORIFPrN.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  courtesy. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  3549.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  cm  Public  Works. 

SOLID   WASTE   AND    RESOimCE   RECOVERY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  further  our  efforts  to  control 
solid  waste  disposal  problems  and  recap- 
ture energy  and  material  resources  that 
are  now  being  discarded  as  waste  by  our 
society. 

Solid  waste  has  grown  tremendously  in 
the  last  few  decades.  It  ha«  become  a 
substantial  aggravation  for  the  public 
oflaclals  who  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem locally.  Solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems rank  at  the  very  top  of  the  concerns 
of  mimlcipal  officials  in  a  recent  poll  by 
the  National  League  of  Clties/U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

Eighty  percent  of  America's  cities  stlU 
use  open  dimips  to  dispose  of  wastes.  By 
throwing  away  products  after  their  use, 
we  are  wasting  energy  as  well  as  ma- 
terials. An  aluminum  ingot  made  from 
scrap  uses  one-tenth  the  energy  required 
to  make  the  same  ingot  from  bauxite. 
Copper  made  from  ore  available  today 
requires  15  times  tiie  energy  required  for 
copper  produced  from  scrap.  The  reduc- 
tion of  energy  waste  and  the  reduction 
of  materials  waste  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  recent  report  by  EPA  Indicates  that 
up  to  60  percent  of  municipal  waste  is 
combustible.  There  are  136  million  tons 
of  urban  refuse  available  to  process  for 
the  recovery  of  energy.  If  this  energy 
were  used  to  produce  electricity,  an 
amoimt  equal  to  11  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity produced  from  conventional 
steam  plants  in  1970  could  be  generated. 

An  added  advantage  of  using  waste  as 
fuel  is  its  low  poUution  characteristic. 
For  example,  municipal  waste  has  one- 
tenth  the  sulfur  content  of  ordinary  coal. 
And  energy  from  solid  waste  does  not 
strip  the  land  for  coal  or  pollute  the  sea 
with  oil. 

The  way  we  live  has  taken  a  great  toll 
on  the  environment.  Most  of  the  non- 
degradable  products  now  threatening  to 
turn  our  cities  into  garbage  dumps  were 
developed  and  have  been  marketed  since 
World  War  n. 

Since  World  W:.r  II,  our  population 
has  increased  a  little  more  than  a  third, 
but  the  amount  of  pollution  per  person 
has  grown  sevenfold. 

Our  capacity  for  technological  innova- 
tion In  creating  new  products  has  far  out 
stripped  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  stress  created  by  those 
innovations. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  tills  gap  is 
the  result  of  failure  to  try — not  lack  of 
genius.  Until  we  alter  our  no  deposit- 
no  return  attitude  toward  resources,  our 
lioHcles  will  not  match  the  realities  that 
face  us. 

Land,  air,  and  water  are  all  scarce  re- 
sources. When  we  dump  solid  waste  into 


any  of  these,  we  discard  needed  mate- 
rials and  damage  environmental  re- 
sources. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
help  expand  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with 
solid  waste/resource  recovery  problems. 
The  bill  will  assist  in  solving  these  prob- 
.ems  by :  stimulating  State  and  IocelI  plans 
that  lead  to  the  adoption  of  resource  re- 
covery techniques,  second,  providing 
loans  and  grants  to  carry  out  those  plans 
third,  encouraging  resource  conservation 
by  firmly  expanding  the  Federal  pro- 
curement of  recycled  products,  and 
fourth,  stimulating  standards  to  regu- 
late items  in  the  solid  waste  stream 
where  such  regulations  would  have  sub- 
stantial benefit. 

This  proposed  legislation  builds  on  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970.  The 
grants  provided  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  resource  recovery  techniques  im- 
der the  1970  law  were  very  useful  in 
moving  technology  along.  These  projects 
provide  examples  of  technological  inno- 
vation, and  are  spreading  to  other  cities. 

Progress  was  stalled  in  1973.  however, 
when  the  Administration  attempted  to 
kill  the  solid  waste  pit)gram  in  its  fiscal 
year  1974  budget.  Congress  reinstated 
the  program,  and  this  year  the  solid 
waste  activities  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1975  budget  request  are  at  the  same 
figure  as  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  energy  problems  facing  the  cotm- 
try  require  that  we  recover  as  many  re- 
sources as  possible  and  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  energy  used  in  producing  ma- 
terials. Our  energy  shortage  has  made 
us  even  further  conscious  of  the  need  to 
conserve  resources  and  recover  those  that 
we  use. 

The  bill  proposes  a  continuation  of  the 
Federal  steps  to  help  solve  the  problems 
of  solid  waste  disposal  and  resource 
shortages.  States  are  encouraged  to  take 
a  larger  role  than  ever  before,  but  local 
planning  and  local  implementation  of 
State  plans  is  required. 

As  the  Congress  continues  to  shape 
legislation  in  this  area,  the  ideas  I  have 
put  forward  will  unaoubtsdly  be  modi- 
fied. I  look  forward  to  joining  in  that 
process  and  in  fashioning  the  most  use- 
ful legislative  approach  possible  to  solve 
this  problem. 

I  ask  that  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  be  Included  in  the  Record, 
followed  by  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  :  Draft  Energy 

Recovery  and  Resource  Conservation  Act 

OP  1974 

Section  102 — Findings  and  Purpose: 

This  section  establishes  the  findings  and 
purposes  of  the  Act.  It  is  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent law  with  modifications  to  recognize  a 
greater  emphasis  towards  energy  recovery,  re- 
source recovery,  the  particular  problems  of 
inner  city  areas,  the  need  to  adopt  policies  to 
support  the  resource  recovery  effort,  and  the 
necessity  of  standards  in  limited  areas  of 
packaging,  products,  and  other  major  items 
of  solid  waste. 

Section  103 — ^Definitions: 

Section  104 — Btesearch,  Training,  Technical 
Assistance  and  Other  Activities: 

This  section  authorizes  support  for  various 
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training  actlv- 
to  specify  that 


reMarch.  demonstration  and 
lUes.  It  revises  existing  law 
fiinds  may  be  used  to  support  development 
of  regulations  to  reduce  thejvolume  of  solid 
waste  reaching  the  disposal  system  and  pro- 
grams for  clean  up  of  places  with  severe  waste 
accumulation  problems.  It  apds  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  prohibit  tJ^  current  EPA 
practice  of  imposing  service  tbarges  on  state 
and  local  employees  participating  in  KPA 
sponsored  training  programs.! 

Section  105 — Special  Study  and  Demonstra- 
tion Projects  on  Recovery  ot  Useful  Elnergy 
and  Materials: 

This  section  is  essentially  ^e  same  as  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  existing  Ac^  directing  EPA 
studies  of  various  matters  relating  to  resoiirce 
recovery.  T 

Section  106— Grants  for  ^t«  Programs 
and  State.  Interstate  and  Lo<iBl  Planning: 

This  section  Is  revised  fr^m  the  existing 
law  to  provide  stipport  not  oaiy  for  planning 
for  various  ^eclflc  purposes,  but  also  for  the 
establishment  of  statewide  s4lld  waste  man- 
agement and  resource  recoveiiy  programs. 

Subsection  (a),  as  In  the  fisting  law.  al- 
lows support  for  planning  lb  a  number  of 
areas  related  to  solid  waste  management  with 
the  Federal  share  not  to  exqeed  66  y,  where 
a  particular  planning  activity  would  apply  to 
only  one  municipality  or  75^  In  oue  of  an 
application  for  more  than  ox)(t  municipality. 
A  number  of  purposes  for  w^lch  these  plan- 
ning funds  can  be  used  are  ll|ted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

Subsection  fb)  Is  an  entirely  new  section 
and  provides  granu  for  up  to  76%  of  the  cost 
for  establishing  statewide  solid  waste  man- 
agement and  resource  recov*7  programs  In 
fiscal  years  1876  through  197|  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  dropped  to  60%  in  the  next  three 
fiscal  years. 

Eligibility  for  a  grant  undef  this  section  U 
a  condition  for  grants  unde*  section  107  or 
loans  under  section  108  being  made  In  a  state 
after  January  1.  1877. 

Aftw  January  I.  1977.  gra^ta  under  sub- 
section (b)  are  precondltlon«|d  on  a  number 
of  factor*  listed  In  subsection  (c).  Theae 
factors  Include  (1)  the  establishment  of  a 
single  state  agency  to  be  responsible  for 
statewide  programs.  (3)  state  action  to 
eetabltoh  suflclent  legal  autHorlty  to  Imple- 
ment its  programs,  and  (3)  a  statewide  solid 
waate  management  and  reaource  recovery 
plan  approved  by  KPA  which  includea  (A)  a 
land  use  plan  identifying  areM  to  be  used  as 
preaent  and  future  dlapoaal  4tea.  (B)  a  pro- 
gram for  Issuing  permits  to  ail  disposal  sites, 
(C)  provuion  to  coordinate  the  activity  of 
the  state  and  municipal  aovemments  to 
limit  the  coeta  of  collection  and  dispoaal 
of  solid  waste  and  assure  recovery  at  the 
greatest  percentage  poasibla  of  recyclable 
or  reuseable  materials,  (D)  adequate  con- 
trols on  coUectlon,  recycling  and  dispoaal  of 
haaardous  wastes,  (E)  progttms  to  Identify 
methods  and  procedures  U8e4  In  the  coUec- 
tlon and  transportation  of  materials  avail- 
able for  recycling,  (F)  a  provision  to  assure 
that  solid  waste  management  practices  with- 
in the  state  are  consistent  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,i(0)  a  program 
to  close  dumps  In  major  urb^n  areas  within 
2  years,  (H)  plans  for  the  e$tabllahment  of 
transfer  facilities  to  aid  rural  areas  in  Join- 
ing m  larger  projects,  and  (I)  a  technical 
assistance  program  for  small  aommiinltles. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  contain  controls 
on  the  grant  making  process'  similar  to  Sec- 
tion 207  (b)  and  (c)  oj^exlstlig  law  $50  mil- 
lion Is  authorized  for  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  $75  mllUoc  for  1978  and  »I0O  mU- 
lion  for  1977,  with  annual  distribution  in  any 
one  state  limited  to  10%  of  tl^e  total  author- 
ization. I 

Section  107 — Orants  for  Ipergy  and  Re- 
source Recovery  System  and  Improved  Solid 
Waste  DUpoaal  FacUltlee: 

This  section  la  easentluUy  \j)pi»  Mime  as  sec- 


tion 208  of  the  axlatlng  Act.  It  provides 
grants  for  up  to  75%  of  the  coet  for  demon- 
strating resources  recovery  systems  with 
adequate  assurance  that  the  system  has  a 
plan  for  areawlde  implications.  Also,  It  pro- 
vides grants  for  construction  of  new  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities  If  these  projects  are 
covered  by  adequate  areawlde  planning  and 
If  they  adVEuice  the  state  of  the  art  with 
f\indlng  llnUted  to  a  maximum  50%  Federal 
share  for  projects  In  one  municipality  or  75% 
for  more  thxui  one  municipality.  No  more 
than  15%  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  can  be  spent  In  any  one  state.  Fund- 
ing for  this  program  is  $75  million  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1976.  and 
$35  million  In  fiscal  year  1977. 

Section  108 — Loans  for  Implementation  of 
Resource  Recovery  Systems: 

This  section  authorizes  EPA  to  make  loans 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  up  to  78% 
of  the  coat  of  Implcmentli^  resource  recovery 
systems.  The  loans  are  to  be  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  twenty  years.  EPA  may  reduce  the 
annual  repayment  of  principle  and  interest 
by  an  amount  eqiial  to  half  of  the  fxmds  re- 
ceived by  the  loan  recipient  from  the  sale  of 
8(dld  waste  derived  from  the  resource  re- 
covery system. 

Section  109 — Training  Projects: 

This  section  Is  essentially  the  same  as  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  existing  Act  providing  grants 
for  training  projects.  The  only  dlfl^erence  is 
that  subaectlon  (c)  of  the  existing  law.  call- 
ing for  a  study  of  training  needs,  is  deleted 
becauae  the  study  should  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  new  law  la  enacted. 

Section  110 — Federal  Agency  Activities: 

This  section  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  regxUatlons  to  make  Fed- 
eral government  actions  more  consistent  with 
good  solid  waste  management  practices.  To 
do  this.  KPA  Is  required  to  publish  regula- 
tions which: 

(1)  establish  guidelines  for  purchasing 
practices  which,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  assure  purchase  of  materials  which 
are  recycled,  or  which  may  be  recycled  or 
reused  when  discarded; 

(3)  encourage  mlnlmteatlon  of  the  volume 
of  solid  waste  through  limiting  the  amount 
of  materials  used  and  discarded;  and 

(3)  eaUbllah  procediu^s  for  the  collection 
of  solid  waste  which  can  be  recycled  or  re- 
used and  assure  that  such  material  is  avail- 
able for  reuse  or  recycling. 

In  addition,  KPA,  in  cooperation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  n"ft  the 
Oovermnent  Printing  Office,  Is  to  develop 
special  regulations  for  use  of  paper  by  the 
Federal  government  and  Federal  contractors. 

Once  the  regulations  for  Federal  activities 
have  been  developed  by  EPA.  the  President 
Is  required  to  publish  regulations  to  Insure 
their  implementation  by  all  Federal  agencies. 
The  President  may  exempt  any  single  ac- 
tivity of  facility  from  compliance  with  any 
regulations  recommended  under  this  section 
for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year  if  he  determines 
it  to  be  In  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  The  one  year  exemp- 
tions are  renewable. 

Section  111 — Packaging,  Producta.  and 
Containers: 

EPA  is  required  to  publish  criteria  to  be 
used  In  classifying  packaging,  products,  and 
containers  according  to  the  dispoaal  problems 
they  create,  energy  atul  resources  they  con- 
sume and  potential  for  reuse  or  recycling. 
Then  a  list  U  published,  followed  by  regula- 
tions that  may  specify  recycled  materials  to 
be  used  and  other  component  materials. 

Section  112 — Major  Itema  of  Solid  Watte: 

Within  one  year,  KPA  must  classify  major 
items  according  to  disposal  problems,  t»- 
sources  consinned  and  potential  for  lncrea»> 
Ing  useful  life,  along  with  regulations  pro- 
posing minimum  life  for  Items  classified  as 
the  worst  offenders  with  substantial  poten- 
tial for  Improvement.  Final  regulations  are 


published  four  months  later,  and  take  effect 
two  years  later. 

AU  major  items  of  solid  waste  produced 
after  standards  for  them  have  been  promul- 
gated must  Include  a  label  specifying  the 
conditions  for  Its  rctise,  recycling  or  dispoaal 
and  providing  information  as  to  any  reim- 
bursable fees  payable  to  the  holder  of  that 
major  item  of  solid  waste. 

Section  118 — Importt: 

Imported  products  for  which  a  standard 
baa  become  effective  imder  sections  111  and 
113  must  have  a  certificate  of  oompilaoos 
with  that  standard. 

Section  11*— ProWWted  AcU: 

(1)  At  any  time  later  than  one  year  after 
publication  of  final  regulations  preacrlblas 
recycling  criteria,  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  product 
in  a  container  without  a  certification  of  that 
container  which  has  been  accepted  by  KPA; 

(2)  The  manufacture,  distribution,  sale  oi 
offering  for  sale  of  any  product  In  violation 
of  any  standard  relating  to  major  Items  ot 
solid  waste; 

(3)  The  removal  prior  to  sale  of  any  labd 
reqiUred  to  be  aflttxed  to  a  major  item  of  solid 
waste,  or  sale  of  that  Item  with  the  label 
removed: 

(i)  The  Importation  into  tha  United  States 
of  any  product  in  violation  of  import  regula- 
tions: 

(6)  Failure  to  comply  with  orders  Issued 
by  KPA, 

Section  116— fn/orcement; 

Willful  vlolatora  are  to  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000  for  each  viola- 
tion, or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  If  the  conviction  Is  for  a 
violation  committed  after  a  first  conviction, 
the  punishment  can  be  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation,  ot  Imprlsoo- 
ment  for  not  more  than  two  yean,  or  bott. 
Any  violators  may  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $6,000. 

Whenever  any  person  commits  a  prohlbttsd 
act,  the  Administrator  must  Issue  an  onler 
specifying  stioh  relief  as  be  determines  Is 
QAcasaary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  The  relief  may  include  an  order 
requiring  a  person  to  oeasa  his  violation^  and 
may  also  Include  the  selsure  of  any  produeti 
which  may  be  involved. 

Section  na — citizen  Suits: 

The  citizen  suit  provision  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  In  the  air.  water  and  noise  laws, 
except  that  the  waiting  period  to  file  a  suit 
after  notifying  EPA  Is  dropped  from  80  days 
to  30  days. 

Section  117— Judicial  Review: 

The  provision  relating  to  judicial  review 
of  administrative  actions  is  also  similar  to 
existing  laws. 

Section  118 — Records,  Reports  and  Infor- 
mation: 

Provisions  relating  to  recordkeeping,  avail- 
ability of  records  for  inspection,  and  provid- 
ing required  information  are  also  similar  to 
existing  laws.  However,  one  new  provision 
prohibits  use  of  records  which  are  required 
to  be  shown  to  B!PA  in  any  subsequent  crim- 
inal proceeding.  Another  new  pkrovislon  re- 
quires that  any  communication  to  EPA  coo- 
cernlng  a  matter  under  consideration  in  a 
rulemaking  or  adjudicatory  proceeding  in  the 
agency  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
file  of  that  proceeding  and  must  be  available 
for  inspection  unless  it  Is  a  oommunication 
entitled  to  protection  as  a  trade  secret. 

Section  119 — Public  Rulemaking: 

The  public  is  allowed  to  participate 
through  a  public  hearing  In  all  EPA  rule- 
making relating  to  solid  waste. 

Section  120 — Annual  Report: 

EPA  is  required  to  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  progress  of  the  various 
solid  waste  management  programs  and  the 
impact  of  policies  affecting  resource  recovery. 
The  report  must  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  the  same  time  It  is  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  some  other 
agency.  i.  .. 
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Section  121 — Labor  Standards: 

Labor    protection    provisions    relating    to 
wages  paid  on  Federally-aided  projects  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
'   Section  122 — Employee  Protection: 

The  discharge  or  discrimination  against 
»ny  employee  for  taking  part  in  any  pro- 
ceeding related  to  the  Act  Is  prohibited.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  investigate  reports 
of  violations  of  this  provision  and  where 
violations  are  found.  Issue  orders  to  correct 
the  problem  and  protect  the  employee.  Em- 
ployee actions  in  direct  violation  of  the 
specific  prohibitions  of  the  Act  are  exempted 
from  the  prohibition  in  this  section. 

KPA  Is  also  directed  to  study,  on  a  oonttn- 
tilng  basis,  employment  shifts  due  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  and  investigate, 
where  requested  by  any  employee,  where  per- 
sons have  been  discharged  or  otherwise 
harmed  in  their  jobs  or  threatened  with  same 
because  of  enforcement  actions. 

Section  133 — State  and  Local  Authority — 
Preemption: 

Kothlng  in  the  Act  is  to  preclude  any  state 
or  local  government  from  adopting  and  en- 
forcing controls  relating  to  solid  waste  man- 
agement or  reuse,  recycling,  or  disposal  ot 
solid  waste  which  are  more  stringent  than 
the  Federal  controls. 

Section  134 — Oeneral  ProvlBlons: 

For  general  program  purposes,  EPA  ts  ap- 
propriated tSO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
$00,000,000  for  flaoal  year  1976.  and  $70,000.- 
000  for  flsoal  year  1977. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  to  recelTe 
$36,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  135,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  and  $86,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1977. 

AU  doc\mMnts  submitted  to  the  Oongreas, 
the  Offloe  of  BCanagement  and  Budget,  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed budget  to  implement  any  etf  the  provi- 
Hons  of  this  Aot  must  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Seotloo  136— Separability: 

mis  section  prondas  that  if  any  part  of 
this  Aet  Is  held  IntaUd,  the  remainder  shall 
eoatlnue  to  an>ly. 

SeetUm  186 — Water  PoUutlon  from  Sani- 
tary Landfills: 

TbU  section  adds  sanitary  landfllls  to  the 
fion-point  sources  deslgnatsd  in  the  Psdaral 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Aot  for  which  KPA 
must  develop  regulations. 

8.  S649 
Be  U  enacUd  by  ths  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Repregentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  <n  Oonirress  assembled. 

SscnoM  1.  This  Act  tnAy  be  cited  as  the 
"Energy  Recovery  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1974." 

Sbc.  3.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1070,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"TITLE  I 
"Fiwpwua  am  fobposss 
"Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
"(1)    the  energy  recovery  potential  from 
materials  now  being  discarded  in  solid  waste 
could  substantially  contribute  to  needed  en- 
ergy production: 

"(3)  the  continuing  technologloal  devel- 
opments in  methods  of  manufacture,  pack- 
aging, and  marketing  of  consumer  products 
have  resulted  In  an  evermountlng  increase, 
and  In  a  change  in  the  characteristics,  of 
the  mass  of  material  discarded  by  the  pur- 
chasers of  such  products; 

"(3)  the  economic  and  population  growth 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  our  popula- 
tion, have  required  increased  indtistrial  pro- 
duction to  meet  our  needs,  and  have  made 
necessary  the  demolition  of  old  buildings, 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and  the 
provision  of  hlghwtiys  and  other  avenues  of 
transportation,  which,  together  with  related 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  op- 


erations, have  resulted  In  a  rising  tide  of 
scrap,  discarded,  and  waste  materials: 

"(4)  the  continuing  shifts  In  our  popula- 
tion have  presented  many  communities  with 
serious  financial,  management,  intergovern- 
mental, and  technical  problems  in  the  recov- 
ery and  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  resulting 
from  industrial,  conmierclal,  domestic,  recre- 
ational, and  other  activities; 

"(5)  and  present  proliferation  of  soUd 
wastes  and  inefficient  and  improper  methods 
of  recovery  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes  arc 
creating  increasingly  serious  hazards  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  including  pollu- 
tion of  air  and  water  resources,  accident  haz- 
ards. Increases  in  rodent  and  Insect  vectors 
of  disease,  and  scenic  blights  that  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  land  values,  create  public 
nuisances,  and  otherwise  Interfere  with  com- 
ratintty  life  and  development; 

"(6)  the  failtire  or  inabUity  to  salvage,  re- 
cover, and  reuse  such  materials  and  the 
energy  from  such  materials  economically  re- 
BUlts  in  the  unnecessary  waste  and  depletion 
of  our  mcreaslngly  scarce  natural  resources; 
and 

"(7)  while  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  should  continue  to  be  primarily 
the  function  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
agencies;  the  problems  of  waste  recovery 
and  disposal  as  set  forth  above  have  become 
a  matter  national  in  scope  and  concern  and 
necessitate  Federal  action  through  changes 
In  policies  and  programs,  development  of 
regulations,  and  provision  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  development,  demonstration,  and  ap- 
plication of  new  and  Improved  methods, 
processes,  and  policies  to  reduce  the  amount 
Of  waste  and  unsalvageable  materials  and 
to  provide  for  proper  and  economical  solid 
waste   recovery   and   disposal   practices. 

"(b)  Ths  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

"(1)  to  promote  the  demonstration,  con- 
struction, and  appUcatlon  of  energy  recovery 
and  solid  waste  management  and  resource 
recovery  systems  which  conserve  natural  re- 
sources and  preserve  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  air.  water,  and  land  resources; 

"(8)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  local  governments 
and  interstate  agencies  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  solid  waste  management  and 
resource  recovery  systems; 

"(3)  to  promote  a  national  research  and 
development  program  for  improvement  man- 
agement techniques,  more  sffectlve  organisa- 
tional arrangements,  and  new  and  improved 
methods  of  collection,  separation,  recovery, 
and  recycling  of  soUd  wastes,  and  the  en- 
vlromnentally  safe  disposal  of  nonrecover- 
able  residues; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  tnOnlng  grants  in  oc- 
cupations involving  the  design,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  resource  recovery  and 
solid  waste  disposal  systems; 

"(6)  to  encourage  cooperative  activities  by 
the  States  and  local  governments  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  solid 
waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery  systems; 
and  encourage  the  enactment  of  Improved 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  State  and 
local  laws  governing  solid  waste  dispoaal  and 
resource  recovery; 

"(6)  to  aid  tho  cleanup  of  Inner  city  areas 
and  other  plaoes  which  have  encountered 
particularly  severe  health  problems  and 
other  environmental  dangers  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  solid  waste; 

"(7)  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare  through  establishment  of  regula- 
lations  for  packaging  practices  and  other 
manufacturtng  processes  and  products 
which  contribute  to  solid  waste  management 
problems:  and 

"(8)  to  establish  and  expand  programs  and 
policies  to  the  Interest  of  public  health  and 
welfare  to  emphasize  recycling  and  recovery 


of  resources,  rather  than  waste  disposal  and 
excessive  use  of  raw  materials. 
"DxnNinovs 

"Sbc.  103.  When  used  in  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'construction',  with  respect 
to  any  project  of  construction  under  this 
Act,  means  (A)  the  erection  or,  building  of 
new  structures  and  acquisition  of  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  or  the  acquisition,  replace- 
ment, expansion,  remodeling,  alteration, 
modernization,  or  extension  of  existing 
structures,  and  (B)  the  acquUltlon  and  ta- 
stallatlon  of  Initial  equipment  of.  or  re- 
quired In  connection  with,  new  or  newly  ac- 
quired structures  or  the  expanded,  remod- 
eled, altered,  modernized,  or  extended  part 
of  existing  structures  (Including  trucks  and 
other  motor  vehicles,  and  tractors,  cranes, 
and  other  machinery)  necessary  for  the 
proper  utUlzatlon  and  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility after  completion  of  the  project;  and 
Includes  preliminary  planning  to  determine 
the  economic  and  engineering  feaslbUlty  and 
the  public  health  and  safety  aspects  of  the 
project,  the  engineering,  architectural,  legal, 
fiscal,  and  economic  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies, and  any  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  and  other  action 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  (C)  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  prooass  of  carrying  out  the  projects 
to  completion. 

"(3)  The  term  'cons\imer  product'  means 
those  products  which  are  not  normally  dis- 
posed of  In  solid  or  liquid  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems including  any  food  or  beverage  and  to- 
cludlng  those  products  Intended  for  con- 
sumption by  animals,  and  any  other  object 
Intehded  for  m-  capable  of  retail  sale  and 
residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  recre- 
ational use.  except  where  such  object  Is  in- 
tended to  become  part  of  a  product  of  a 
commercial  or  mdustrlal  process. 

"(4)  The  term  •container"  means  any  con- 
tatoer,  package,  or  wrapping  material  which 
U  sold  With  a  consximer  product  or  shipped 
with  such  product  from  the  faculty  at  which 
such  product  is  created  but  which  was  not 
part  of  such  product  in  its  raw  agricultural 
or  virgto  material  state  and  U  not  totended 
to  be  used  with  such  product  at  the  time  of 
sale  to  its  ultimate  purchaser. 

"(6)  The  term  'Intermunlclpal  agency* 
means  an  agency  estabUahed  by  two  or  more 
■nmidpaUtles  within  one  State,  with  respon- 
slbUity  for  planning  or  administration  of 
*^W  waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery 
systems. 

"(6)  The  term  'interstate  agsnoy'  means 
an  acenoy  of  two  or  more  munlolpalitles  in 
different  States,  or  an  agency  estabUsbed 
by  two  or  more  States,  with  authority  to 
provide  for  solid  waste  diq>osal  and  re- 
souros  recovery  systems  serving  two  or  more 
mimlclpalities  located  in  different  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'major  Item  of  soUd  waste" 
means  any  object  or  part  of  an  object  reg- 
ularly utUlzed  for  commercial.  Industrial, 
residential  or  recreational  purposes  or  trans- 
portation which  has  (A)  a  gross  weight  of 
more  than  ten  pounds.  (B)  a  liquid  carrying 
capacity  or  more  than  five  gaUons  or  (C) 
a  total  volume  of  more  than  five  cubic  feet. 
and  Is  designated  by  the  Administrator  as 
a  major  Item  of  solid  waste. 

"(8)  The  term  'munldpaUty*  menns  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  pubUc  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law  with  responsibility  for  the  plan- 
ning or  administration  of  solid  waste  dispoaal 
or  an  Indian  trlt)e. 

"(9)  The  term  'recovered  resources'  means 
usable  materials  or  energy  recovered  from 
solid  wastes. 

"(10)  The  term  "recycle'  means  to  (A)  re- 
\Me  for  the  same  purpose  as  originally  sold. 
(B)  convert  into  a  raw  material  from  which 
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the  orlgm*l  product  or  arother  tangible 
object  for  wblcb  tbare  la  »  Tliible  market  oao 
be  created  cr  (C)  convert  Into  another  tan- 
gible object  for  which  th^  U  a  viable 
market.  ; 

"(11)  The  term  Tesourca  lecovery  system' 
means  a  solid  waste  manaigement  system 
which  provides  for  collection,  separation,  re- 
cycling, reuse,  and  recovery  of  solid  wastes. 
Including  dlspoeal  or  nonrefoverable  waste 
residues. 

"(12)  The  term  'solid  wa«te'  means  gar- 
bage, refuse,  construction  debris,  and  other 
<ll3carded  solid  materials.  Including  soUd 
waste  materials,  waste  oil  and  other  liquid 
materials  In  containers  or  orl|lnatLng  In  con- 
tainers, and  residual  byprollucts  resulting 
from  Industrial,  commercial,  mining,  and 
agricultural  operations  (including  pollution 
control);  and  from  commtinlty  activities. 

"  ( 13)  The  term  'solid  waste  dlspoeal"  means 
the  collection,  storage,  treatment,  utiliza- 
tion, processing,  or  final  disposal  of  solid 
waste. 

"(14)  The  term  'State'  mealns  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islaads,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

"KKSXAacH,  TBAnrmo,  Twctun  uo.  iiflaiSTANCK, 
AMD  oTHn  AcnviTpcs 

"a«c.  104.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  con- 
duct, and  encourage,  coopetate  with,  and 
render  financial,  technical,  and  other  assist- 
ance to  appropriate  public  (wtietber  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  or  local)  authorities,  agen- 
cies, and  institution*,  prlvat*  agencies  and 
Institutions,  and  individual*  \ja.  the  conduct 
o*.  and  promote  the  coordination  of,  research. 
Investigations,  experiments,  training,  dem- 
onstrations,   sirrveys,    and    studies    relating 


'  ( 1 )  any  adverse  be*ltb  an^  w«lf  are  eSecto 
of  the  release  Into  the  anvlronmaDt  of  m«- 
tarlal  present  in  solid  waste,  and  methods 
to  ellmlnata  such  effecta: 

"(3)  the  operatlan  and  fln»nclng  of  soUd 
waste  disposal  prasrmma: 

"(8)  measurM  necessary  to  Md  the  cleanup 
of  inner  city  areas  and  other  places  which 
face  particularly  severe  public  health  prob- 
lems or  other  dangers  because  of  accumtUa- 
tlons  of  solid  waste; 

"(4)  the  reduction  of  tha  amount  of  solid 
waste  and  unsalvageable  wast«  mataflals  and 
procedures  to  enoourage  the  teparatUm  and 
preparation  of  wait*  for  letAJWiy, 

"(6)  the  development  and  >  application  of 
new  and  improved  methoda  of  eoQaetta^ 
and  dlspoatng  of  solid  wast*  and  proc—slng 
and  reoovarlng  materials  anf  energy  from 
■olid  wastes: 

"(«)  the  identification  of  s4lld  waste  com- 
ponents and  potential  materials  and  raergy 
reeorerable  from  such  wast^  oomponents; 
and 

"(T)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  standards  and  regulations  to  control  and 
reduce  the  volume  of  soUd  traste  reaching 
the  dlspoeal  system;  and 

"(8)  any  other  matter  wW|ch  may  be  in- 
cluded In  the  annual  repor^  required  by 
section  119  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  tl^e  pifovlslons  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  Aimtolstrator  Is 
authorised  to—  ' 

"(1)  collect  and  make  aTataable,  through 
publications  and  other  appcpprlate  means, 
the  results  of.  and  other  Information  per- 
taining to.  such  research  and  ^ther  activities, 
incliullng  appropriate  recom^ndatlons  In 
connection  therewith: 

"(2)  cooperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  tnstitutlone,  and  organisations,  and 
with  any  Industries  Involved.  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  sue|>  research  and 
other  activities; 

"(S)  recommend  model  oo^ea.  ordinances, 
and  statutes  which  are  deslfned  to  Imple- 
ment the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 

"(4)    issue  to  appropriate  Federal,  Inter- 


state, regional,  and  local  agencies  informa- 
tion on  and  guldellnee  for  technically  feas- 
ible solid  waste  collection,  separation,  dls- 
poeal, recycling,  reuse,  and  lecoveiy  methods 
which  are  consistent  with  the  policies  and 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  data  on  the 
ooet  of  construction,  operation,  and  mainten- 
ance of  such  methods;  and 

"(5)  make  grants-in-aid  to  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  institutions  and  to  individ- 
uals for  research,  training  projects,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations  (including  construction 
of  facilities) ,  and  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  training,  surveys,  and  demonstra- 
tions by  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  institutions  and  with  Individ- 
uals; and  such  contracts  for  research  or 
demonstrations  or  both  (Including  contracts 
for  construction)  may  be  made  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  limitations  provided 
with  respect  to  research  contracts  of  the 
military  departments  In  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  2353.  except  that  the 
determination,  approval,  and  certification  re- 
quired thereby  shall  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(c)  Any  grant,  agreement,  or  contract 
made  or  entered  into  under  this  section 
shall  contain  provisions  to  insure  that  all 
Information,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  any  ac- 
tivity undertaken  pursuant  to  such  grant, 
agreement,  or  contract  will  be  made  readily 
available  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  of 
Industries  and  public  agencies  which  might 
utilize  processes  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
solid  wastes,  employ  methods  of  resource 
recovery,  recycling,  or  solid  waste  disposal, 
or  engage  in  furnishing  devices,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  supplies  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  reducing  the  volume  of  solid 
waste,  disposing  of  solid  waste  or  recovery 
and  recycling  of  resources.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator and  each  department,  agency,  and 
ofloer  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  having 
functions  or  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
make  use  of  and  adhere  to  the  Statement  of 
Oovemment  Patent  Policy  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  in  his  memoran- 
dum of  October  10,  1968  (8  CFR,  ItXJS  Sup- 
pleoaental,  page  238.) 

"'d)  No  service  charge  or  other  ooet  re- 
quirement shall  be  Impoeed  as  a  condition 
of  participation  by  any  employee  of  a  State 
or  municipal  government  agency  in  any 
training  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 
"spsciAi,  eruDT  Am  DncoifaTRATioif  paojscrs 
ON  Bscovmy  or  trscrm.  smaaT  ano  kats- 


"Sao.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU 
carry  out  an  Investigation  and  study  to 
determine — 

"(1)  means  to  recovering  energy  and  ma- 
terials from  solid  waste,  recommended  uses 
of  such  materials  and  energy  for  national  or 
international  welfare,  including  identifica- 
tion of  potential  markets  for  such  recovered 
resources,  and  the  impact  of  distrlbutlaD  of 
such  resources  on  existing  markets. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorlKed  to 
jarry  out  demonstration  projects  to  test  and 
demonstrate  methods  and  techniques  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subeection  (a). 

"GEAMTI  rOB  9TATK  FBOOaAMS  AMD  STATB, 

iirmarTATK.  and  iocal  planning 
"Sac.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  frcwn 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions consistent  with  this  section  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act,  make  grants  to  States,  inter- 
state, municipal,  and  Intermuniclpal  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  composed  of  public 
ofllcials  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  701(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  of  not  to  exceed  66  >/^  per  centum  of  the 
ooet  of  an  application  with  respect  to  an  area 
Including  only  one  municipality,  and  not  to 
exceed  76  per  eentum  of  the  cost  In  any 
other  case,  of — 


"(1)  making  surreys  of  resource  recovery 
(Including  energy  recovery)  and  solid  waste 
disposal  practices  and  problems  within  the 
Jurisdictional  areas  of  such  agencies; 

"(2)  developing  and  revising  resource  re- 
covery and  solid  waste  disposal  plans  as  part 
of  regional  environmental  protection  systems 
for  such  areas,  providing  for  recycling  or 
recovery  of  materials  from  wastes  whenever 
possible  and  including  planning  for  the  reuse 
of  solid  waste  disposal  areas  and  studies  of 
the  effect  and  relationship  of  solid  waste  dls- 
poeal practices  on  areas  adjacent  to  waste 
disposal  sites; 

"(3)  developing  proposals  for  projects  to 
be  carried  out  piirsuant  to  sections  106  and 
107  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  planning  programs  for  the  removal 
and  processing  of  abandoned  motor  vehicle 
hulks  and  other  major  Items  of  solid  waste; 

"  (5 )  developing  State  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances to  Improve  solid  waste  management 
and  resource  recovery  and  recycling  sys- 
tems: or 

"(6)  plaimlng  programs  to  achieve  rapid 
cleanup  of  areas  with  severe  health  problams 
because  of  large  amounts  of  uncollected  solid 
waste. 

"  (b )  The  Administrator  may.  from  time  to 
time,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  this  section  as  he  deems  apppro- 
prlate,  make  grant*  to  States  for  the  purpoes 
of  establishing  statewide  solid  waste  manage- 
ment and  resource  recovery  program£,  which 
grant  shall  not  exceed  tS  per  cantum  of  the 
coat  of  establishing  a  statewide  solid  waste 
management  and  resource  recovery  program 
If  such  grant  Is  made  during  fiscal  year  1976, 
1876,  or  1877,  and  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  coats  of  such  program  in  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(o)  After  January  1,  1077,  no  sUte  shall 
be  eligible  Ua  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  unless  that  State  has — 

"(1)  established  a  single  State  agency  to 
be  responsible  for  maintaining  the  statewide 
solid  waste  management  and  resource  re- 
covery program,  which  State  agency  may  also 
have  other  functions  in  areas  relating  to  the 
environment; 

"(2)  eetabllsbed  such  legiU  authori^  as 
necessary  to  Implement  a  etatcwide  solid 
waste  management  and  reeoorce  recovery 
plan:  and 

"(3)  developed  a  statewide  solid  waste 
management  and  reeource  recovery  plan  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor consistent  with  the  intent  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  which  plan  shall — 

"(A)  include  a  land-use  plsm  ^>eclfylng 
those  areas  which  are  presently  tised  and 
may  be  used  in  the  future  as  solid  waste 
disposal  sites; 

"(B)  include  a  program  for  Issuing  per- 
mits for  all  publicly  owned  solid  waste  dis- 
posal Bites  within  all  Standard  Metropolitan 
Areas  with  population  greater  than  200,000 
as  defined  in  the  1070  CensTis  of  the  UJS. 
Conunerce  Department  and  a  program  for 
Issuing  such  permits  in  the  remainder  of 
the  state  by  1980; 

"(C)  provide  ftar  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tlvitlee  of  the  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments relating  to  solid  waste  management 
and  resource  recovery  to  assure  most  ef- 
ficient methods  for  (1)  limiting  the  costs 
and  Improving  the  efficiency  of  collection 
and  disposal  and  (11)  recovering  the  greatest 
percentage  of  recyclable  or  reusable  mate- 
rials: 

"(D)  aasure  safe  and  sanitary  collection 
and  recycling  of  materials  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  toxic  or  hazardous, 
and  aasure  disposal  of  toxic  or  hasardous 
materials  that  cannot  be  recycled  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  result  In  violation  of  ef* 
fluent  or  emiaalon  limitations,  standards  or 
other  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act; 

"(X)  Identify  methods  and  procedures  to 
be  used  in  the  collection  and  transportation 
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of  materials  which  are  available  for  reoae 
or  recycling; 

"(F)  assure  that  State,  municipal,  and 
private  resoxirce  recovery  and  solid  waste 
msmagement  and  disposal  practices  wUl  not 
result  in  a  violation  of  effluent  or  emission 
limitations,  standards  or  other  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

"(O)  Include  (1)  program  prohibiting 
within  two  years  of  the  approval  of  such 
plan  the  operation  of  any  open  dvmip  within 
or  receiving  solid  waste  from  any  Standard 
Metr(H>oUtan  Statistical  Area  with  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  200,000  as  defined  in  the 
1970  Census  of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, (11)  a  program  prohibiting  within 
■even  years  of  the  approval  of  such  plan 
the  operation  of  other  open  dumps  in  the 
remainder  of  the  state  that  are  deemed  by 
the  state  to  be  environmentally  imsound  to 
a  significant  degree. 

"(H)  Include  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  transfer  facilities  to  facilitate  the  inclu- 
ttaa.  of  solid  waste  from  rural  areas  In  re- 
source recovery  systems  serving  areas  of  the 
state  having  higher  population  density,  ex- 
eept  where  the  state  determines  that  the 
projected  economic  feasibility  of  such  sys- 
tem (mcludlng  projected  growth  of  the  area 
involved)  does  not  Justify  inclusion  of  the 
rural  areas  in  such  a  resource  recovery  sys- 
tem, 

"(I)  include  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance for  small  and  medium-sized  communi- 
ties to  aid  in  the  adoption  of  up-to-date  re- 
source recovery  systems  and  solid  waste  dls- 
poeal  practices. 

"(d)  Upon  receipt  of  a  statewide  solid 
waste  management  and  resource  recovery 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shaU,  within  four 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt,  approve  or 
disapprove  such  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof. 
The  Administrator  shall  approve  such  plan, 
or  any  portion  thereof.  If  he  determines  that 
it  was  adopted  after  reasonable  notice  and 
hearings  and  that 

(1)  It  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (3)  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  It  was  developed  through  a  process 
closely  coordinated  with  the  planning  pro- 
cesses of  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  Section  110  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  and 

(3)  the  State  assigned  primary  respon- 
sibUlty  and  authority  for  plan  development 
and  Unplementatlon  to  general  purpose  units 
of  government,  and  Includes  plans  developed 
by  such  unite  of  local  government,  unless 
the  State  (1)  determined  that  any  such  plan, 
or  Its  implementation,  (A)  failed  to  meet  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  or  State  standards 
or  crlt«rla  Intended  to  effectuate  such  re- 
quirement; (B)  was  inconsistent  with  any 
other  such  plan  or  with  any  areawlde  waste 
mamagement  and  resource  recovery  plan 
which  met  all  applicable  requirements, 
standards  and  criteria;  or  (C)  was  Incon- 
sistent with  any  State  land  use,  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  noise  pollution,  or 
other  environmental  plan  or  requirement 
and  (2)  provided  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  administrative  or  Judicial  appeal  of  such 
determination. 

(4)  It  assures,  except  In  any  proceedings  of 
the  State  legislature,  the  participation  of 
ofllcials  or  representatives  of  general  units  of 
local  government  and  the  public  in  the  devel- 
opment of  8ut>8equent  revisions  In  the  imple- 
mentation of  and  the  formulation  of  guide- 
lines, rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
waste  management  and  reeource  recovery 
program. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  after  consid- 
eration of  any  State  hearing  record,  prompt- 
ly prepare  and  publish  regtUations  setting 
forth  suggested  revisions  In  a  statewide  solid 
waste  management  and  reeource  recovery 
plan  if  he  determines  that  the  plan,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  submitted  for  such  State  Is 


determined  not  to  be  to  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  State  may 
then  resubmit  a  plan  revised  to  take  Into  ac- 
coxmt  the  suggestions  of  the  Administrator. 

"(f)  In  the  event  that  a  state  does  not 
submit  a  plan  by  January  1.  1977,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  receive  areawlde  solid  waste 
management  and  resource  recovery  plans  for 
multljurlsdictlonal  organizations  represent- 
ing general  units  of  local  government.  Ap- 
proval of  such  plans  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  criteria  governing  statewide  plans, 
and  approval  shall  allow  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  area  covered  to  become 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  the  same  extent  that  approval  of  a  state- 
wide plan  would  fulfill  such  eligibility  re- 
quirements. 

"(g)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  made  upon  application  therefor  which — 

"(1)  designates  or  establishes  a  single 
agency  (which  may  be  an  toterdepartmen- 
tal  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the 
area  tovolved; 

"(2)  todlcates  the  manner  In  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
areawlde  planning  for  proper  and  eflective 
resource  recovery  and  solid  waste  disposal 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lie  health  and  welfare.  Including  such  lac- 
tors  as  peculation  growth,  urban  and  metro- 
politan development,  land-tise  planntog, 
water  pollution  control,  air  pollution  con- 
trol, and  the  feasibility  of  regional  disposal 
and  resource  recovery  program; 

"(3)  sets  forth  plans  for  expenditures  of 
such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reasonable 
assurance  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  is  totended; 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  such  re- 
ports of  the  activities  of  the  agency  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  c^  this  section,  in  such 
form  and  containtog  such  information,  tus 
the  Administrator  may  from  time  to  time 
find  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purp>oses 
of  this  section  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may 
find  necessary;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procediires  as  may  be 
necessary  to  aasure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounttog  for  funds  paid  to  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

"  (h)  The  Administrator  shall  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  only  if  he  finds  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  any  plan- 
ning for  resource  recovery  and  solid  waste 
management  will  be  coordinated,  so  far  as 
practicable,  with  and  not  duplicate  other 
related  State,  Interstate,  regional  and  local 
land  use  and  related  planning  activities.  In- 
cluding any  international  planntog  activi- 
ties and  agreements;  and  tocludlng  planning 
activities  matotatoed  in  accordance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  anc'.  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  those  financed  In 
part  with  funds  pursuant  to  section  701  of 
the  Boustog  Act  of  1954. 

"(1)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  ot  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  granted  under  thU  section 
for  projects  to  any  one  State. 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  June 
30.  1976,  not  to  exceed  676.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtog  June  30.  1976,  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
tog June  30,  1977. 
"OXANTS  roa  knxxct  and  bksouxcb  ■kco\'x«t 

BTSTEM8  AND  IMTBOVED  SOUD  WA3TB  DISI>OSAI. 

TAciunxs" 

"Sxc.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  any  SUte,  municipal,  or  interstate  or  In- 


termuniclpal agency  for  the  demonstration 
of  energy  resource  recovery  systems  or  for 
the  construction  of  new  or  improved  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities. 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  under  this  section  for  the 
demonstration  of  a  resource  recovery  system 
may  be  made  only  If  it  (A)  is  consistent 
with  any  plans  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  106(d)  (2)  of  this  Act;  (B)  is  con- 
sistent with  any  guidelines  recommended 
pursuant  to  section  104(b)(4)  of  this  Act; 
(C)  is  designed  to  provide  areawlde  resource 
recovery  systems  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  subsecticm  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  (D)  provides  an  equitable  system 
for  distributing  the  costs  associated  with 
construction,  operation,  and  malntecance  of 
any  resource  recovery  system  among  the 
users  of  such  system. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  for  any  project  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  not  be 
more  than  75  per  centum. 

"(c)  (1)  A  grant  xmder  this  section  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  or  improved  solid 
waste  disposal  facility  may  be  made  only  If — 

"(A)  a  State  or  interstate  plan  for  solid 
waste  disposal  has  been  adopted  which  ap- 
plies to  the  area  tovolved.  and  the  facility 
to  be  constructed  (1)  is  consistent  with  such 
plan.  (11)  Is  tocluded  in  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  area  tovolved  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  (111)  is  consistent  with  any 
guidelines  recommended  under  section  104 
(b)(4),  and 

"(B)  the  project  advances  the  state  of  the 
art  by  applying  new  and  Improved  techniques 
to  reductog  the  environmental  Impact  of 
solid  waste  disposal,  to  achieving  recovery 
of  energy  or  resources,  or  to  recycltog  useful 
materials. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  for  any  project  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  not 
more  than  50  per  centum  to  the  case  of  a 
project  serving  an  area  which  includes  only 
one  municipality,  and  not  more  than  7S  per 
centum  to  any  other  case. 

"(d)  In  taking  action  on  applications  for 
grants  under  this  section,  consideration  shall 
be  given  by  the  Administrator  (A)  to  the 
public  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  the  propriety  of 
Federal  aid  to  maktog  such  grant;  (B)  to 
the  extent  applicable,  to  the  economic  and 
commercial  viability  of  the  project  (toclud- 
lng contractual  arrangements  with  the 
private  sector  to  market  any  resourceo  re- 
covered) :  and  (C)  to  the  use  by  the  applicant 
of  comprehensive  regional  or  metropolitan 
area  planning. 

"(e)  A  grant  under  this  section — 

"(I)  may  be  made  only  to  the  amount  oT 
the  Federal  share  of  (A)  the  estimated  total 
design  and  construction  costs,  plus  (B)  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  to  which  subsection 
(b)(1)  applies,  the  first-year  operation  and 
matotenance  costs; 

"(2)  may  not  be  provided  for  land  acquisi- 
tion or  (except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragn^h  (1)(B)  for  c^erattog  or  mato- 
tenance costs; 

"(3)  may  not  be  made  until  the  applicant 
has  made  provision  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  proper  and  efficient  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  project  (subject  to 
paragraph  (1)  (B) ) :  and 

"(4)  may  be  made  subject  to  such  owadl- 
tlons  and  requirements,  to  addition  to  those 
provided  to  this  section,  as  the  Admtols- 
trator  may  require  to  properly  carry  out  his 
functions  pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  pvirpoees 
of  paragrt^h  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  non- 
Federal  share  may  be  in  any  form,  tocludlng. 
but  not  limited  to,  lands  or  toterests  thereto 
needed  for  the  project  or  personal  property 
or  servlcee.  the  value  of  which  shall  be  de- 
term  toed  by  the  Admtolstrator. 

"(f)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  to  a  State  which  on  or 
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after  July  1.  1978,  U  not  ell«Q>l4  for  ■  gxaot 
onder  subMctton  (b)  of  Mctloci  106  of  tbls 
Act. 

"(g)(1)  Mot  mora  than  16  pet  centum  of 
the  total  of  funds  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  wction  for  any  flacal  year 
■haU  be  granted  under  tliU  aectfckn  for  proj- 
ects In  any  one  State.  i 

"(3)  Tbe  Administrator  atuOl  |>reaerlbe  by 
regulation  the  maimer  in  which  this  subaec- 
tlon  shall  apply  to  a  grant  uncVr  this  sec- 
tion for  a  project  In  an  area  wh|ch  Includes 
all  or  part  of  more  than  one  State. 

"(b)  Tlxere  an  authorlaad  t«  be  appro- 
priated to  tbe  Administrator  of  ttie  BuTlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  c«Ty  out  tbe 
proTlsloas  of  tbls  section,  not  to  ezoeed  $76,- 
000.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  eDdl4«  June  30. 
1976.  and  not  to  exceed  %60J)O0fiO0  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  SO.  1976.|  and  not  to 
exceed  936.000000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80. 1977. 
"ujaira  rem  TuruDomrATum  ad  asaooacB 

BSOOVBT   STSmCB 

*'Sac.  106.  (a)  Ttie  Administrate  Is  author- 
laed  to  make  loans  jrarsaant  to  this  section  to 
any  State,  munldp^,  or  tn'wrmunle4>al 
sgency  for  tbe  implementation  of  resource 
reoorery  systems  In  tbose  areas  where  re- 
source reooTery  systems  In  private  industry 
sre  unable  to  assure  the  energy  aod  materials 
recorery  or  dUpoeal  of  aU  matorlals  generated 
in  ooOectton  aettrttles. 

"(b)  (1)  A  loan  under  tbls  section  for  tbe 
Implementation  of  a  resouroe  reooKrery  system 
may  be  made  only  If  the  propoeed  system  (A) 
Is  oonatstent  with  any  plans  wbMh  meet  the 
requlremenU  of  section  106(d)(2)  of  this 
Act;  (B)  U  consistent  with  any  guidelines 
recommended  pursuant  to  aectloa  104(b)  (4) 
at  this  Act;  (C)  is  designed  to  piorlde  area- 
wide  resouroe  recovery  systems  oonslstent 
with  tbe  puipoees  of  this  Act,  as  determined 
by  tbe  Admlnlstrstor.  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions pronuilgated  tmder  subsection  (c)  of 
tills  sectlan;  and  (D)  provides  aH  equitable 
system  for  distributing  tbe  cost*  associated 
with  construction,  operation,  aiid  mainte- 
nance of  any  rseouroe  reoorery  syAem  among 
tbe  users  of  sueb  systam. 

" (2)  Tb«  amount  of  tbe  loan  fv  any  proj- 
ect to  wblcb  paiagtapb  (1)  applies  ihall  be 
not  jBore  than  7f  per  centum  of  the  project 
costs  se  determined  under  cuheectlon  (e)  of 
section  106  of  this  Act,  and  such  amovmts 
shall  be  available  at  an  Interest  rate  cot  to 
exceed  >  per  centimi  per  annum,  as  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Administrator.        , 

"  (S)  A  loan  for  any  project  waan  tbls  see- 
Uan  shall  be  granted  by  the  Adtnlnlstrator 
on  oondltton  tbat  It  be  repaid  within  a  pa- 
rted of  not  more  than  twenty  yea|s  from  tbe 
date  of  the  loan,  eacept  tbat,  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  Administrator  shall  reduce  such 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  due  for 
tbat  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
any  funds  received  by  the  loan  recipient  from 
tbe  sale  of  aoUd  waste,  or  material  derived 
tbovCrom.  which  has  been  recovered  from 
operation  of  tbe  resource  recovery  system 
during  tbe  previous  year. 

"(o)(l)  Tbe  AdmlzUatrator.  flthln  one 
hundred  eighty  days  after  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment at  this  aacUon,  abaU  promulgate 
regulations  sstaMlsblng  procedures  for 
awarding  loans  under  this  lectlon  which 
sball  Include  deadlines  for  cubmisslon,  and 
aetkm  on,  loan  requests. 

"(2)  In  ta>1'\g  action  on  applications  for 
loans  under  this  aactlcm.  consldeiktlon  shall 
be  given  by  tbe  Administrator  (A)  to  the 
public  benefits  to  be  d«1ved  bjr  tha  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  tbe  propriety  of  Fed- 
eral aid  In  malrtwg  cxicb  loans;  (B)  to  the 
extent  applicable,  to  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial viability  of  the  project  (Including 
contractual  arrangements  with  tftie  private 
sector  to  market  any  resources  recovered); 
and  (C)  to  the  use  by  the  appUcwit  of  com- 
prehensive regional  or  metrop<Altan  area 
planning. 


"  (d)  No  loan  shaU  be  made  under  this  aec- 
tlon  for  any  project  in  a  State  which  on  or 
after  July  1.  1976.  Is  not  eligible  for  a  grant 
imder  subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  this 
Act. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  i^>proprt- 
ated  to  the  Administrator,  tor  repayment  of 
loans  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
"caairrs  oa  cojnsacrs  roa  TSAnaKO  pkojkcts 
"Sbc.  109.  (a)  The  Administrator  ia  author- 
ised to  malLe  grants  to,  and  contracts  with. 
any  eligible  organization.  For  purpoees  of  this 
section  the  term  "eligible  organization" 
means  a  State  or  interstate  agency,  a  mu- 
nlclptflty,  educational  institution,  and  any 
other  organization  which  is  capable  of  effec- 
tively carrying  out  a  project  which  may  be 
funded  by  grant  tinder  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  para- 
gra^  (2).  grants  or  contracts  may  be  mads 
to  pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  ooata.  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  of  any 
project  operated  ot  to  be  operated  by  an  eli- 
gible organlxatKm.  which  is  designed — 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  (which  may  combine  training, 
education,  and  en^loyment)  for  training 
persons  for  occupations  Involving  tbe  man- 
agement, supervision,  design,  operation,  or 
maintenance  at  solid  waatto  rtlBpoaal  and  re- 
aouroe  recovery  equipment  and  faculties;  and 
"(B)  to  train  instructors  and  supervisory 
personnel  to  train  or  supervise  persons  In 
occupations  Involving  tbe  design,  operation, 
and  matntmance  of  solid  waste  disposal  and 
reaooroe  recovery  equipment  and  facilities. 
"(2)  A  grant  or  contract  authorized  by 
paxsgr^h  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
made  oolj  upon  application  to  the  Admin- 
istrator at  such  time  or  times  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  he  may  preecrlbe. 
except  tbat  no  such  application  shall  be  a|>- 
proved  unless  it  provides  for  the  same  pro- 
cedoras  and  reports  (and  aooese  to  such  re- 
ports and  to  other  records)  as  Is  required  by 
section  106(d)(4)  and  (6)  with  respect  to 
M>Pllcatlons  made  under  such  secUrm. 


"Sxc.  110.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  other  appropriate  Federal 
acendea.  publish  in  the  federal  Register  pro- 
posed regulations  recommending  effective  re- 
source recovery  and  solid  waste  management 
practices  for  use  by  Federal  agendea.  These 
regulations  shall — 

"(1)  establUb  guldellnee  tbat,  to  tbe  max- 
imum extent  feaalble,  aavure  tbe  purchase  by 
Federal  agenclea  of  materials  and  products 
which  have  been  recycled  and  may  be  reey- 
ded  or  reused  when  discarded: 

"(2)  encourage  all  Federal  agendee  to 
miTilmlwi  tbe  accumulation  of  solid  waste 
by  limiting,  to  tbe  greatest  extent  practi- 
cable, the  volume  of  materials  and  products 
used  and  discarded,  and 

"(8)  encourage  each  agency  to  eataWsh 
systems  for  the  o(41ectlon  of  materials  for 
recycling  (or  energy  recovery),  reuse  and 
provide  astuanoe  that  such  material  and 
products,  once  collected,  will  be  made  avail- 
able, whenever  possible,  to  an  appropriate 
public  agency  or  private  Industry  tor  re- 
use or  recycling; 

''(b)(1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  tbe  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Public  Printer. 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
poeed regulations  establishing  guldellnee  for 
use  of  recycled  paper  and  paper  products 
by  sll  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  well  as  public  and  private  agencies.  Indi- 
viduals, and  organizations  who  contract  with 
the  Federal  Oovemxaent. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  ShaU  designate  cate- 
gories of  paper  and  paper  products  with  tbe 


greatest  potential  and  feasibility  of  being 
composed  of  recycled  paper  and  mateilala 
and  shall  specify  the  nature  and  percentage 
of  such  recycled  materials  to  be  contained  In 
such  products.  Such  regulations  Shall  re- 
quire that  all  Federal  agencies  and  all  Fed- 
eral contractors.  In  the  performance  of  their 
contract  work,  shall  use  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  meeting  the  speolfloatlons  at 
regrolatlons  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  In  all  purchases  or  acquisitions  of 
any  property  having  a  fair  market  value  of 
99,000  or  more  and  with  respect  to  any  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  on  a  reourrlng  or  con- 
tinuing basis  of  the  same  or  a  frmctlonaUy 
eqiilvalent  material,  product,  or  Item  where 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  qiAntlty  thueot 
purchased  or  acquired  In  tbe  couraa  oC  tbe 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  98,000  or  mora. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (i) 
and  (2)  of  tbls  section  riiall  not  anriy  to 
any  procurement  by  a  procuring  agency  If 
the  procurement  Item  which  meets  sueh  re- 
quirements and  regulations  (A)  la  not  re*> 
sonaUy  avaUabIs  within  a  raaoonaUe  peclod 
of  time;  (B)  does  not  meet  weoobla  per> 
fonnanoe  standards  set  by  such  agency; 
(C)  is  only  available  at  a  price  whldi  unraa> 
sonatdy  exceeds  tbe  current  market  price 
for  competing  items;  or  (D)  cannot  be  pur- 
chased consistent  vrtth  any  other  Federal 
law. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  final 
regulations  to  Implement  subeectlon  (a)  and 
subsection  (b)  re^>ectlvely  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulations,  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  become  effective  not  more  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days  thereafter. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section  which  itiaU 
insure  that — 

"(1)  each  executive  agency  (as  defined  In 
section  106  of  title  6.  United  States  Code) 
shall  Insure  compliance  of  its  own  acttvl- 
tiee  with  the  regulations  recommended  tinder 
this  section  and  the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 
"(S)  each  executive  agency  which  enters 
into  a  contract  with  any  person  for  the 
operation  by  such  person  of  any  Federal 
ptapertj  or  facility  or  tbe  performance  by 
such  person  of  any  function  of  that  agency, 
Btiall  insure  compliance  with  the  regtilatlons 
rec<Mnmended  tmder  this  section  and  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act  In  the  operation  or 
administration  of  such  property  or  fadUty. 
or  the  performance  of  such  contract,  as  the 
ease  may  be; 

"(3)  each  executive  agency  which  permits 
the  tise  of  FMeral  property  for  ptirpoees  of 
disposal  of  solid  waste  shall  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  reoonunended 
under  tbls  section  and  the  ptirposee  of  this 
Act  In  the  disposal  of  such  wasto;  and 

"(4)  each  ezectitive  agency  which  Issues 
any  license  or  permit  for  disposal  of  solid 
waste  shall,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
license  or  permit,  consult  with  the  Admin- 
istrator to  insure  compliance  with  regula- 
tions recommended  imder  this  section  and 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  President  may  exempt  any  single 
activity  or  facility  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch  from  compliance  with  any  regula- 
tions recommended  under  this  section  if  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  paramount  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  do  so;  except 
that  no  exemption  shall  be  granted  due  to 
lack  of  appropriation  unless  the  President 
shall  have  specifically  requested  such  appro- 
priation as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process 
and  the  Congress  shall  have  faUed  to  make 
available  such  requested  appropriation.  Any 
exemption  shall  be  for  a  period  not  In  excess 
of  one  year,  but  additional  exemptions  may 
be  granted  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  one 
year  upon  the  President's  making  a  new  de- 
termination. The  President  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  Congress  all  exemptions  from 
the   requirements   of    this   section   granted 
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during  tbe  preceding  calradar  year,  together 
with  his  reason  for  granting  such  exemption. 
PACKAcnra,  fsoducts,  um  coirranrxKS 
Sxc.  111.  (a)  The  administrator,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal,  state, 
interstate  and  municipal  agencies  and  other 
mterested  persons,  shall  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  (and 
from  time  to  time  thereafter  revise)  publish 
criteria  to  be  \ised  in  classifying  products, 
containers,  and  packaging  baaed  upon  (1) 
the  solid  waste  disposal,  resource  constunp- 
tlon,  and  energy  consimiptlon  problems 
caused  by  the  items.  (2)  The  potential  for 
significant  revise  of  such  Items,  and  (3)  the 
potential  for  resotirce  recovery  or  recyclabll- 
Ity  of  such  Items. 

(b)  Within  90  days  after  tbe  date  of  pub- 
lication of  the  criteria  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish (and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  re- 
vise) publish  a  list  of  Items  for  which  regu- 
lations will  be  published  under  this  section. 
Such  list  shall  be  based  on  a  balancing  of 
the  factors  considered  in  the  criteria  pub- 
lished luider  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  tbe  list  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  m  accord- 
ance with  section  653  of  title  5  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  shall  publish  propoeed  regulations  for 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  reuse,  and 
recycling  of  producte,  oontalners,  or  packag- 
ing. Such  standards  may  mclude  minimum 
percentages  of  recycled  materials  which  shall 
be  contained  In  such  items,  maxlmtim  per- 
mlssable  quantities  of  component  materials 
and  may  prescribe  methods  of  distribution 
for  certain  Items  and  prohibitions  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  specific  Itenxs. 
■me  Administrator  shall  publish  a  notice  for 
a  public  hearing  on  such  propoeed  regula- 
tions to  be  held  with  in  sixty  (60)  days.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  such  hearing,  but  not 
later  than  six  months  after  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulations,  tinless  tbe  Admin- 
istrator finds,  on  the  record,  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  such  proposed  standard  is  justified 
based  upon  a  preponderance  of  evidence  ad- 
duced at  such  hearings,  such  standard  »>»*» 
be  promulgated. 

If  after  a  public  hearing  the  Administrator 
finds  that  a  modification  of  such  proposed 
standard  Is  Justified,  revised  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  immediately.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  reviewed  and.  If  appropriate, 
revised  at  least  every  three  years. 

SBC.  112(a).  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Administrator, 
after  a  public  hearing,  shall  publish — 

(1)  a  daadfloatlon  system  of  major  Items 
of  solid  waste  based  upon — 

(A)  the  solid  waste  and  resouroe  consump- 
tion problems  caused  by  the  Item, 

(B)  the  potential  for  Increasing  the  tise- 
ftil  life  of  the  Item,  and 

(C)  such  other  factors,  aa  deemed  appro- 
priate; and 

(2)  proposed  regtilatlons  establishing  the 
minimum  life  for  major  Items  claalfled  as 
contributing  significantly  to  solid  waste  or 
lesotirce  consumption  problems  and  having 
substantial  potential  for  Increased  tiseful 
life. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  astabUsh  a 
system  of  fees  or  some  other  nrt«iri>i>n|j^  or 
sysxem  to  encourage  reconditioning,  reuse, 
recycling,  or  disposal  without  barm  to  the 
environment  or  violation  of  any  applicable 
air  or  water  quality  requlramente  of  major 
Items. 

(c)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  proposed  regulations  the  Admin- 
istrator after  public  hearings  shall  publish 
&nsi  regulations  governing  major  Mama  of 
semd  waste  which  regulations  shall  beoom* 
effective  24  months  after  publication. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  reqtilre  that 
sny  major  Item  of  aoUd  waste  for  which 
■t»ndards  have  been  promulgated  pursuant 


to  this  section  and  which  is  manufactured 
after  the  date  or  which  such  standards  be- 
come effective  shall  Include  a  label  which 
specifies  the  conditions  set  out  In  the  stand- 
ard for  that  major  item  of  solid  waste  for 
ite  retise,  recycling,  or  disposal  and  shaU  in- 
clude information  as  to  any  reimbursable 
fees  payable  to  the  holder  of  that  major  Item 
of  solid  waste  at  such  time  as  tbe  Item  Is 
retiu^ied  for  reuse,  recycling,  or  diq>oeal  aa 
Indicated  on  the  label. 

~ziiPO>n 
Sec.  113.  Any  product  offered  for  entry  Into 
the  United  Stetes  for  which  a  standard  baa 
become  effective  pursuant  to  section  111  or 
112  of  this  Act,  which  Is  not  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  compliance  in  tbe  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator,  shaU  be  re- 
fused entry  Into  the  United  Stetes.  If  a  prod- 
uct Is  refused  entry,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee and  shall  require  storage  of  any  prod- 
uct refused  delivery  which  has  not  been 
exported  by  the  consignee  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  re- 
rtisal  under  such  regtilatlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  except 
tbat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  may  de- 
liver to  the  consignee  such  product  pending 
examination  and  decision  In  the  matter  on 
execution  of  bond  for  the  amotint  of  the  ftill 
invoice  value  of  such  product,  together  with 
the  dtrty  thereon,  and  on  reftisal  to  rettirn 
such  product  for  any  cause  to  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  de- 
manded, for  the  purpose  of  excluding  it  from 
the  country,  or  fOr  any  piurpoae,  said  oon- 
Blgnae  aball  forfeit  tbe  fuB  amotmt  of  said 
bond.  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  on  products  which  are  refuaed  admis- 
sion or  delivery  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  In  de- 
fault of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien 
against  any  future  importetion  made  by 
such  owner  or  oonslgnse. 

"PtOHIBlTKU  ACTS 

"Sac.  114  (a)  Bxoept  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  follow- 
ing acte  or  the  causing  thereof  are  pro- 
hibited: 

"(1)  At  any  time  later  than  one  year  after 
publication  ot  final  regulattona  for  producte, 
packaging,  and  containers  under  section  111 
of  this  Act,  tbe  manufacture,  dlstrlbvtlon, 
sale,  or  offemg  for  sale  of  any  product  pack- 
aging, or  container  not  m  compliance  with 
such  regulations; 

"(2)  the  manufacttire,  distribution,  sale. 
or  offering  for  sale  of  sny  major  Item  of  solid 
waste  In  violation  of  conditions  or  procedures 
established  by  standards  promulgated  and  In 
effect  for  such  major  items  of  solid  waste  In 
accordance  with  section  112  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  removal  by  any  person  of  any 
label  afllxed  to  a  major  item  of  solid  waste 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  112(d)  of  this  Act  prior  to  sale  of 
such  item  to  the  ultimate  ptu-chaser,  or  tbe 
sale  of  a  major  item  of  solid  waste  from 
which  such  label  has  been  removed; 

"(4)  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  for  resale  by  any  person  of  any  con- 
svimer  product  or  major  Item  of  solid  waste 
In  violation  of  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der section  113  of  this  Act  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  product; 

"(6)  the  faUure  of  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  order  Isued  under  section  116  (d) 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  nuy,  after  public 
hearings  exempt  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  any  major  item  of 
solid  waste  or  class  thereof,  from  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
upon  such  terms  and  oondltlons  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpoee  of  reeearch.  In- 
vestigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 


"xirvoacxMnfT 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  95,000 
for  each  violation,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both.  If  the 
conviction  Is  f c»-  a  violation  committed  after 
a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under  this 
paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation,  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  by  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  paragn^h 
(1),  (2),  (8),  or  (4)  of  subeectlon  (a)  at 
section  118  of  this  Act  shaU  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  96,000  for  each 
violation. 

"(c)  The  district  courte  of  the  United 
Stetes  shall  have  JurlsdlcUon  of  acUons 
brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  restrain  any  violation  of  section  1 14 
of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  pereon  is  in  violation 
of  section  114(a)  of  tbls  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  Issue  an  order  specifying  such 
relief  as  he  determines  .U  neceaaary  to  protect 
the  pubUc  health  and  welftue.  Such  reUef 
may  Include  an  order  requiring  such  person 
*o  cease  such  vitdatlon,  and  may  also  mclude 
the  seizure  of  any  such  producte  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(2)  Any  order  luider  this  subsection  Shan 
be  Issued  only  after  notkse  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  in  acctx^lance  with  section  654 
of  tttte  5  of  tbe  United  Stetes  Code. 
"vLi'inMtt  auiia 

"Smc.  118.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
secttcn  (b)  of  this  section,  any  p«w)n  may 
commence  a  civil  action  on  his  own  behalf. 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Indudlng  (A) 
tbe  United  Stetes.  and  (B)  any  other  gov- 
ernmental  instumentahty  or  agency  to  tbe 
extent  permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  In 
violation  of  any  certlfleatlon.  standard  or 
regulation  which  has  become  effective  pnr- 
suant  to  tbls  Act;  and 

"(2)  against  the  Administrate  of  the  en- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  where  there 
la  alleged  a  falltue  of  such  Administrator 
to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  such  Ad- 
mlntstrator. 

The  district  coxirts  of  the  United  Stetes 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
tbe  amount  In  controversy  or  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  parties,  to  enforce  such  standard 
or  reqtilrement  or  to  order  such  Administra- 
tor to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  coounanoed — 

"(1)  uixder  subeecUon  (a)(1)  of  thto  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  prior  to  thirty  days  after  the  plain- 
tiff has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to 
the  administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  (11)  to  any  alleged  viola- 
tor of  such  certification,  standard  or  regula- 
tion, or 

"(B)  If  the  Admlnlstratar  has  commenced 
and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil  action 
to  require  compliance  with  such  certifica- 
tion, standard  or  regulation,  but  In  any  such 
action  m  a  coxirt  of  the  United  States  any 
person  may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right; 
or 

"{»)  under  subeectlon  (a)  (S)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  thirty  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  ^ven  notice  to  the  defendant  that  be 
will  commence  such  action 

Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator 
of  the  Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency 
shall  preecrlbe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  In  an  action  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
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a  matter  of 


tlon  Agency  may  intervene 
rtgHt. 

"(d)  The  court.  In  issuing  ♦ny  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  pursuint  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  ftwazd  costs  of 
UtigaOon  (Including  reasonably  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  p^rty.  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  ai)  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. I 

"(»>  Nothing  in  this  sectloa  shall  restrict 
acy  right  which  any  person  (qr  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  sttotute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  ajf  any  standard 
or  requirement  relating  to  solid  waste  man- 
agement or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (Includ- 
ing relief  against  the  AdmUU^trator). 

"JTJTBICIAI.    REVIKW 

"S«c.  117.  Any  Judicial  review  of  final  regti- 
latlons  promulgated  under  th^  Act  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  sections  701-706  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that — 
.  •■(»)»  petition  for  review  o^  action  of  the 
Administrator  In  promulgating  any  stmdafd. 
regiUatlon,  ot  labeling  requtjementj  under 
this  Act  may  be  filed  only  |n  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Any  such  petition 'shall  be  filed 
within  sixty  days  from  the  da|e  of  such  pro- 
mulgation, or  after  such  date  IX  such  petition 
is  baied  solely  on  grounds  arising  after  such 
sixtieth  day.  Actl<»i  of  Mib  JAdmlnlstrator 
with  respect  to  which  review  cAuld  have  been 
obtained  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  ta  Judicial  review  in  cifil  proceedings 
for  enforcement  except  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  proaedures  of  this 
Act  have  been  observed;  i 

"(b)  if  a  party  seeking  rev^w  under  this 
Act  applies  to  the  court  for  iqave  to  addlice 
additional  evidence,  and  s^o^  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  the  Information  is 
material  and  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding  before  the  AdmUiistrator. 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
(and  evidence  in  rebuttal  ttiereof)  to  be 
tak«a  before  the  Administratot,  and  to  be  ad- 
duaed  upon  the  hearing,  in  su()h  manner  and 
jtpon  such  terms  and  conditiofia  as  the  court 
may  deem  proper.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  bis  findings  as  to  the  If  acts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  fhe  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  he  aba^l  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  or  new  fi4dings,  and  his 
recommendation.  If  any,  for  thle  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  origiual  order,  with  tlie 
return  of  such  a^A^XionaX  evicsnce; 

"(c)  with  re^vect  to  relief  iending  review 
of  an  action  by  the  Administrator,  no  stay  of 
an  agency  action  may  be  grarited  unless  the 
reviewing  court  determines  tfcat  the  party 
seeking  such  stay  is  (1)  llkelf  to  prevail  on 
the  merits  in  the  review  proceeding  and  (2) 
will  suffer  Irreparable  harm  I  pending  such 
proceeding.  | 

"mzcoBne,  kxports,  and  iN^oaMATroN- 

Sac.  118(a)  Any  manufaotuijer.  distributor, 
or  other  seller  of  a  product,  package,  or  con- 
tainer of  emy  major  item  of  (olid  waste  for 
which  any  certlflcatlon,  standiird.  or  regula- 
tion has  been  promulgated  pi|rsuant  to  this 
Act  shall  (1)  establish  and  tnalntain  such 
records,  maJce  such  reports,  and  provide  such 
Information  as  the  Admlnlstibtor  may  rea- 
aonaibly  require  to  enable  hln)  to  determine 
Whether  such  manufacturer,  dtstrlbutor,  or 
other  seller  has  acted  or  Is  acting  !n  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  and  (3)i  upon  request 
of  an  officer  or  employee  duly'  desl^ated  by 
the  Administrator,  permit  suci  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
8u<^  Information.  Provided,  however.  That 
each  records,  reports  or  other  materials  as 
are  required  by  this  subaectloji  to  be  shown 
to  the  Admtnletrator  shall  mot  be  used  as 
evidence  in  any  suction  under  ^baectlon  (a) 
of  section  114  of  this  Act.  { 

'■  ( b )  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Informa- 
tion to  carry  out  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
may  issue  subpenas  for  the  aittendance  and 
testimony  of  wltneseea  and  |he  production 


of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents, 
and  he  may  administer  oaths.  Witnesses 
summoned  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mUeage  that  are  paid  -vltnessee  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  cases  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon 
any  person  under  this  subsectkm,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  United  States  and  after  notice  to  such 
person,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  tfi6tlmony  before  the  Administrator,  to 
appear  and  produce  papers,  boolts,  and  docu- 
ments, before  the  Administrator,  or  both, 
and  any  faUure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  information 
or  particulax  part  tberec^  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  access  under  this  section  tf 
made  public,  would  divulge  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets 
of  such  person,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider such  recced,  report,  or  information  or 
particular  portion  thereof  confidential  In 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  section  19.05 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  such  record,  report,  or  information  m^iy 
be  diacloeed  to  other  oCBcers,  employees,  or 
authorized  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act 
or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Administrator  or  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

"(d)  Any  communication  frorh  a  person  or 
any  Federal  agency  to  the  Administrator  or 
£iny  other  employee  of  the  Agency  concern- 
ing a  matter  under  consideration  in  a  rule- 
making or  adjudicatory  proceeding  ta  the 
Agency  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
file  of  that  proceeding  and  siiall  be  available 
for  Inspection  during  regular  business  hours 
tmless  it  is  a  communlcatkm  entitled  to 
protection  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(•)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certifi- 
cation In  any  application,  record,  report,  plan, 
or  other  document  filed  or  requto«d  to  be 
maintained  under  this  Act  shall  upon  con- 
vletlcn  be  ptinlshed  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

"PT78LIC  HtTLZlCAXINO 

"Sxc.  119.  After  publication  of  any  proposed 
standards  or  regulations  under  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall,  after  adequate  notice, 
hrtd  a  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  stand- 
ards or  regulations  and  shall  also  allow  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  participate  ta  rule- 
making ta  accordance  with  section  663  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"Ainrau.  expokt 

"Sxc.  120.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  com- 
pile and  publish  annually  a  report  to  the 
Congress — 

"(1)  the  status  and  progress  of  activities 
relating  to  reduction  of  solid  waste  and  the 
reuse,  recycltag.  and  disposal  of  solid  waste; 

"(2)  the  Impact  of  Federal  procurement, 
regulatory,  and  tax  and  economic  policies 
on  resource  recovery  and  recycling: 

"(3)  the  development  of  ntarkets  for  re- 
cycled materials; 

"(4)  the  adequacy  of  disposal  sites  for  haa- 
ardous  wastes  and  other  disposal  Items; 

"(6)  efforts  of  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  tadustry  ta  Improved  solid  waste 
management; 

"(6)  new  technological  developments  and 
other  processes  and  systems  to  Improve  solid 


waste  management  and  resource  recovery  ef- 
forts; 

"(7)  the  need  for  trataing  and  recruiting 
personnel  for  solid  waste  management  pro- 
grams; 

"(8)  the  status  of  any  enforcement  actions 
taken  by  the  Administrator; 

"(b)  No  report  required  ta  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  nor  any  draft 
or  portion  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  on  a  date  any  earlier 
than  that  on  which  such  report,  or  draft  or 
portion  thereof.  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

"U^BOB  STANOAKOS 

"SBC.  131.  No  grant  for  a  project  of  oon- 
struction  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  unless 
the  Admtaistrator  finds  that  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  all  laborers  auid  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  oonfaractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  of  the  type  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a76a- 
a76a-6),  wm  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
leas  than  those  prevalltag  on  similar  work 
ta  the  locality  as  determtaed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  I^abor  ta  accordance  with  that  Act; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  ta 
this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  ta  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (16  FJl.  3176;  S  VS.C.  133a-16) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13^  1884, 
as  amended  (40  U,S.C.  27ec) . 

"KMPnOYEB  PROTECTION 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  No  person  shall  fire,  or  ta  any 
other  way  discriminate  against,  or  cause  to 
be  fired  or  dlscrlmtaated  against,  any  em- 
ployee or  any  authorized  representative  of 
employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
employee  or  representative  has  filed.  Insti- 
tuted, or  caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted,  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act.  or  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceedings  re- 
lated to  or  restilttag  from  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Any  employee  or  a  representative  of 
employees  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
fired  or  otherwise  discriminated  against  by 
any  person  ta  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  taay,  wlthta  thirty  days  after 
such  alleged  violation  occurs,  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  a  review  of  such  firing 
or  alleged  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  ap- 
plication  shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who 
shall  be  the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Such  tavestlgatlon  shall 
provide  an  opportunity  for  a  public  heartag 
at  the  request  of  any  party  to  such  review 
to  enable  the  parties  to  present  information 
relating  to  such  alleged  violation.  The  par- 
ties shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  days 
prior  ta  the  bearing.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
544  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
receiving  the  report  of  such  investigation, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  findings 
of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  violation  did 
occur,  he  shall  issue  a  decision,  tacorporattag 
an  order  therein  and  his  findings,  requlrtag 
the  party  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  afflrzziatlve  action  to  abate  the  viola- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appro- 
priate, tacludlng.  but  not  limited  to,  the  re- 
hiring or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or 
representative  of  employees  to  his  former 
position  with  compensation.  If  he  finds  that 
there  was  no  such  violation,  he  shall  tmat 
an  order  denying  the  application.  Such  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labcr  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  the  same  manner  as  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  Administrator  are  subject 
to  Judicial  review  tinder  this  Act. 

"(c)  Whenever  an  order  is  Issued  under 
this  section  to  abate  such  violation,  at  the 
request  of  the  applicant,  a  sxmi  equal  to  the 
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aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  expenses 
(InclTidlng  the  attorney's  fees),  as  deter, 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have 
been  reasonably  tacurred  by  the  applicant 
for,  or  ta  connection  with,  the  institution  and 
prosecution  of  such  proceedtags,  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  person  conmilttlng  such 
violation. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  have  no  applica- 
tion to  any  employee  who,  acting  without  di- 
rection from  his  employer  (or  hfs  agent)  de- 
liberately violates  or  causes  to  be  violated 
any  prohibition  or  limitation  established  un- 
der this  Act  or  who  commits  any  act  pro- 
hibited by  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  con- 
ttauing  evaluations  of  potential  loss  or  shifts 
of  employment  which  may  result  from  the  is- 
suance of  any  standard,  regulation  or  order 
under  this  Act,  Including,  where  appropriate, 
taveattgattag  threatened  plant  closures  or  re- 
ductions ta  employment  allegedly  resulting 
from  such  standard,  regulation  or  order.  Any 
employee  who  is  discharged  or  lald-off, 
tjireatened  with  discharge  or  lay-off,  or 
otherwise,  dlscrlmtaated  against  by  any  per- 
son because  of  the  alleged  results  of  any 
standard,  regulation  or  order  laeued  tmder 
this  Act.  or  any  representative  of  such  em- 
ployee, may  request  the  Admtaistrator  to 
conduct  a  full  tavestlgatlon  of  the  matter. 
TiM  Administrator  shall  thereupon  investi- 
gate the  matter  and,  at  the  request  of  any 
party,  shall  hold  public  hearings  on  not  less 
than  flv*  days  notice,  and  shall  at  such  hear- 
tags  require  the  parties.  Including  the  em- 
ployer tavolved.  to  present  Infornnatlon  relat- 
ing to  the  actual  or  potential  effect  of  such 
standard,  regulation  or  order  on  employment 
and  on  any  alleged  discharge,  lay-off,  or  other 
discrimination  and  the  detailed  reasons  or 
Justification  therefor.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  of  record  and  shall  be  subject  to  section 
S64  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
recelvtag  the  report  of  such  tavestlgatlon,  the 
Administrator  Aall  make  findings  of  fact  as 
to  the  effect  of  sucii  standard,  regulation  or 
order  on  employment  and  on  the  alleged  dis- 
charge, lay-off,  or  dlscrlmtaatlon  and  shall 
make  such  recommehdatlons  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. Such  report,  findings,  and  recom- 
mendations shall  be  available  to  the  public. 
Nothing  In  thLssubeectlen  shall  be  construed 
to  require  or  authorize  the  AdmtaLstrator  to 
modify  or  wltlMlraw  any  standard,  regulation 
or  order  Issued  under  this  Act." 

"STAT*  AMD  LOCAL  AtrTHORITT 

Skc.  128.  Nothtag  ta  tbls  Act  shall  be  tater- 
preted  as  precluding  or  denying  the  right 
of  any  State' or  political  subdivision  thereof 
to  adopt  or  enforce  any  standard  or  regula- 
tion regulating  to  solid  -waste  management 
or  reuse,  recycltag,  or  disposal  of  solid  waj^te 
which  Is  more  strtagent  than  stahdards  or 
regulations  Imposed  under  this  Act. 

"GENEaAL  PBOViaiONS 

Sic.  124.  (4)  Payments  of  grants  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  (after  necessary  ad- 
justment on  account  of  previously  made  un- 
derpayii.eQts  or  overpayments)  ta  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  ta  such  ta- 
staUments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Admtaistrator  may  determtae. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  private  profltmakfng  organization. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  section  106 
and  section  107  not  to  exceed  $50,000,(X)0  for 
the  fiscal  year  endtag  June  80,  1975,  not  to 
exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtag 
Jime  30,  1976,  and  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $25  000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  197B,  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lae  June  30    W-^^  acd  wrt  to  exceed  126.- 


000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  endtag  June  80, 
1977.  Prior  to  expandtag  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  assure  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  will  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Such  portion  as  the  Administrator 
may  determtae  but  not  more  than  1  per 
centvun,  of  any  appropriation  for  grants, 
contracts,  or  other  payments  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  be^n- 
nlng  after  June  30,  1970,  shall  be  available 
for  evaluation  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) of  any  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

"(f).  Bums  appropriated  undo-  thla  Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(g)  Any  and  all  documents  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  any  other  Federal  agency  with 
respect  to  a  proposed  budget  to  implement 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection  dudag 
regular  business  hours  at  a  place  to  b»des6- 
ignated  by  the  Administrator. 

!'SXPARABn.TTY 

"Sec.  125.  If  any  proTlelon  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  {>erson  or  circumstauoe,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circunistailces,  and  the  re- 
nudnder  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
-thereby." 
"water  vtrLvanoit  from  sKKrtsari  CANr>m.Ls 

"Sec.  126.  Subsection  304  (e)  (2)  of  the  Fsd- 
eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E),  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F)  and  addtag  a  new  subparagraph  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(G)  sanitary  landfills  sites  and  other  solid 
waste  disposal  activities." 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  3553.  A  bill  to  provide  that  aU  crude 
oil  and  other  energy  sources,  and  aSX 
products  refined  or  derived  therefrom, 
imported  from  any  country  in  which 
such  oil  or  other  energy  source,. or  such 
refined  product  Is  soki  by  the  govern- 
ment of  such  country  shall  be  imported 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
to  establish  a  United  States  Energy  Im- 
port Administration;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  oq 
Finance. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  create  a  Federal  sigency  to  Im- 
port crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
sold  by  foreign  governments.  The  intent 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  Increase  the 
level  of  competition  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry by  setting  up  an  agency  which 
would  provide  large  amounts  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  to  the  independ- 
ent sector  of  our  domestic  petroleum 
Industry. 

At  present,  most  of  the  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  major  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies. One  need  only  loot-  at  the  shilling 
manifests  to  see  that  it  Is  Exxon,  Mobil, 
Texaco,  Gulf,  Standard  Oil  of  California, 
and  a  few  others  who  import  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  crude  oil  and  products  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  Independent  re- 
finers and  marketers  who  do  not  produce 
oil  in  foreign  countries  or  who  are  eas- 
ily outbid  for  foreign  crude  oil  by  the 
niajor  multinationals  are  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  respect  to  the 
iQAjors. 


•nius.  If  there  were  a  Federal  agency 
which  would  be  designated  as  the  sole 
importer  of  that  portitHi  of  oil  sold  by 
foreign  governments  or  their  agencies  on 
the  world  market,  then  Independent, 
small  refiners  and  marketers  would  have 
a  chance  to  compete.  This  bill  would  not 
prohibit  major  companies  from  import- 
ing their  own  oil  which  they  produce  in 
foreign  countries.  For  example,  the  Sau- 
di Arabian  Government  currently  con- 
tools  26  percent  of  the  oil  sold  by  Aramco. 
This  oil  is  called  participation  oil. 

It  is  this  oil  which  a  Federal  agency 
could  negotiate  for.  The  Federal  agency 
would  then  bid  against  other  foreign 
consuming  governments  along  with  the 
multinational  companies. 

This  biU  then  is  an  atteinpt  to  loosen 
the  stranglehold  of  ttie  major  moilttoa- 
tlonal  oil  companies  over  the  oil  that  is 
Imported  into  the  United  States.  It  is 
these  companies  more  so  than  foreign 
producing  coimtries  which  threaten  our 
Nation's  national  security.  These  multi- 
national companies  are  only  concerned 
with  maximizing  their  profits,  something 
which  they  have  been  able  to  do  exceed- 
ingly wen  and  afthe  expense  of  both  the 
producing  and  the  consuming  nations. 
The  list  of  countries  who  have  com- 
plaints against  the  "Seven  Sisters"  as 
they  are  afifectlonately  called,  is  both 
long  and  formidable — Germany.  Eng- 
land, Belgium.  Japan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Libya. 

Senat<H'  Church  In  his  hearings  on  the 
multinational  oil  companies  has  demon- 
strated clearly  how  they  have  penetrated 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government  to 
Insure  themselves  of  a  foreign  policy 
^hlch  will  Insure  their  control  over  for- 
eign sources  of  crude  oil — ^not  to  benefit 
American  consumers,  but  only  to  In- 
crease their  profits.  A  Federal  agency 
which  would  Import  foreign  government 
sold  oil  and  which  would  distribute  this 
oil  to  independent  refiners  and  market- 
ers would  go  a  long  way  to  Increasing 
competition  in  the  oil  industry  with  the 
resulting  benefits  of  lower  prices  and  a 
continued  supply  passed  on  to  consumers. 


u... 


li., 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3554.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Public 
Lands  Withdrawal  Review  and  Evalua- 
tion Commission  and  to  impose  on  such 
Commission  a  duty  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate review  of  public  lands  with- 
drawn by  executive  action  from  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  of 
energy  and  other  mineral  resources  with 
a  view  to  determining  and  recommend- 
ing the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  such 
lands  should  be  made  available  for  the 
exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  energy  and  other  mineral  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  the  Congress 
has  plenary  constitutional  authority  over 
the  retention,  management,  and  dteposl- 
tion  of  the  public  lands.  By  Public  Law 
8&-606  enacted  on  September  19,  1964, 
the  Congress  declared  as  its  policy  that 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  managed  in  a  maimer  to  provide  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public. 

By  that  same  law  the  Congress  an- 
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nouoced  that  It  had  become  becessair 
to  andertake  a  comprehensive  review  of 
laws  and  regulattons  relating  to  adminls- 
tration  of  the  public  lands.  S«ch  a  re- 
view had  become  aeceasary  beoiuse  those 
laws  and  reculattons  had  developed  over 
exKh.  a  loDg  period  of  time  and  in  such 
an  uncoordinated  manner  that  they  bad 
become  Inadequate  to  meet  the  current 
and  future  needs  of  the  American  people. 

In  order  to  carry  out  ti|e  policy 
declared  in  that  act  and  accomi^Udb  sxKh 
a  review  of  public  lands  administration, 
the  act  created  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view CnmnriwBlon.  Section  4  of  the  act 
let  forth  the  specific  duties  of  |he  Com- 
mtmdnn  which  primarily  entaikid  the 
comprehensive  review  of  public  lands  ad- 
ministration I  have  refned  to  and  a  de- 
taitod  report  to  the  PrealdeBt  |md  Con- 
greaa  rtsardln«  the  entire  ptoceas  of 
public  lands  artnUnlstration. 

After  a  meticulous  and  extensive  study 
as  required  by  the  act.  the  Commission 
snhmlttfrt  Its  report  in  June  of  1970  in  a 
vohBBS  catttled  'Xtoe-TUrd  of  the  Na- 
ttan's  Lands."  That  report,  contained 
spectfle  reaommendatians  fo|'  policy 
KOidettnea  pertaining  to  the  retention 
and  manacement  or  dlspoeitloti  of  the 
Pederal  laads  that  equal  one-third  nf  th« 
area  d  the  cotiie  Nalton.         1 

The  report  contained  many  specific 
racnmmendatione  for  the  Improvement 
ot  puMlc  lands  administratioQ.  One  of 
the  most  fundamental  of  the  Commls- 
slcn't  recommendations  was  a^  follows: 

An  tmnMdUte  rwlsw  should  be  uadertakon 
ot  an  (pobUe)  Ijot*  not  prvrkn^y  dmtg- 
natBd  for  any  spedflc  use,  and  of  ttl  *»i«ti^g 
wttbdrawBla,  art  aaldea.  and  clawlftwtlMia  of 
pubUe  dof&aln  Unda  that  were  alTected  by 
ExecatlTe  action  to  determine  the  t^pe  of  uae 
that  would  proTlde  maximum  bencBt  for  the 
general  pxMlc.  I 

In  view  of  this  Nation's  critical  need 
for  Increased  production  from  it«  mineral 
resources,  particularly  its  energp'  miner- 
als, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  energy 
and  other  mineral  ezidoratlon,  develop- 
ment, and  production  must  be  designated 
as  among  those  uses  which  mos|  directly 
contribute  to  the  maximum  puWic  bene- 
fit. It  is  a  dlfflcult  proposition  to  establish 
priorities  when  there  are  conflicting  use 
possibilities  for  public  lands.  Tjie  Com- 
mlssloQ  recognized  this  dISlculty  In  Its 
report  by  stating  that  there  ha4  been  no 
attempt  to  define  the  maximum  benefit 
for  the  general  public.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  no  mcH-e  than  should  be  obvious 
to  everyone — regardless  of  how  defined, 
marlmiim  public  benefit  from  the  public 
lands  must  include  orderly  and  effective 
utilization  of  energy  and  other  mineral 
resources  contained  in  those  lands. 

The  Coograss  has  often  recogjiized  this 
fact  as  illustrated  by  the  Miiting  and 
Minerals  PoUoy  Act  of  1070— Public  Law 
91-631 — in  which  the  Congress  declared 
it  to  be — 

The  eonttnulDg  poUey  of  tha  PedMral  Oof- 
emme&t  in  the  Nattonal  Interest  to  fost«r 
and  encourage  private  enterprise  l4  .  .  .  the 
orderly  and  economic  development  pt  domes- 
tic mlneraJ  reeovrce?.  reaerres,  and  reclama- 
tion of  met«i<  and  minerals  to  h^p  aeaure 
•aUsfactlon  of  Induetnal,  aacurity,  and  aeo- 
ncmlc  n«ede. 

Recent  events  have  made  th4t  simple 
policy  declaration  even  more  applicable 
now  than  it  was  in  1970,  especially  In 


view  (rf  our  current  domestic  energy 
shortage  and  our  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  nations  for  sufficient  mineral 
Bupjrfies,  both  fuel  and  non-fuel. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recognized  the  importance  of  domes- 
tic mineral  activity  by  stating  that — 

Public  land  mineral  policy  should  encour- 
f.g»  exploration,  development  and  production 
of  minerals  on  the  public  lands. 

The  Commission  also  concluded  that — 
A   decision    to    exclude    mineral    activity 
should  never  be  made  casually  or  without 
adequate  Information  concerning  the  min- 
eral potential. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  that  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  manage  the 
public  lands  for  the  maximum  public 
benefit  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to 
review  Band  modify  as  necessary  those 
governmental  actions  which  preclude 
mineral  activities  without  an  evaluation 
of  potential  uses  of  competing  needs.  This 
conclusion  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  major  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Land  Review  Commission  I  mentioned 
at  the  outset. 

There  are  two  types  of  governmental 
action  by  which  mineral  activity  on  the 
public  lands  may  be  limited  or  prohibited. 
Those  are.  of  course,  direct  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  and  administra- 
tive action  by  the  executive  agencies  act- 
ing undo-  delegations  from  the  Congress. 

As  to  the  majority  of  congressional  ac- 
tions relating  to  use  designation,  there 
is  usually  careful  scrutiny  of  relevant 
poBSlMe  tises  based  on  full  and  accurate 
information  relating  to  potential  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  including  mineral  activ- 
ities. Consequently.  I  agree  with  the  con- 
clOBloB  of  the  PuUic  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  that,  as  to  such  legislative 
withdrawals  and  neservatlonB,  thos6  ac- 
tions f<»  the  most  part  were  properly 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  energy 
and  other  mineral  potential. 

The  same  cannot  be  said,  however,  for 
most  administrative  withdrawals  uad 
reservations.  In  the  commentary  sup- 
portlBg  Its  recommendations  for  an  Im- 
nediate  review  of  such  executive  actions, 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
observed  that  Congress  had  ivot  provided 
sufficient  statutory  giiidance  nor  estab- 
lished standards,  gldellnes,  or  criteria 
for  most  such  withdrawals  and  reserva- 
tions. In  several  places  in  the  report  the 
Commission  Indicated  Its  strong  opinion 
that  an  essential  first  step  in  Implement- 
ing a  more  comprehensive  system  of  pub- 
lic lands  administration  is  the  review  of 
administrative  withdrawals  which  may 
not  be  for  the  maximum  public  benefit. 
Typical  of  such  emphasis  on  this  point 
was  the  Commission's  specific  recommen- 
dation— ^No.  6 — in  which  the  Commission 
stated  that 


An  eaaenttal  first  step  .  .  .  Oongreoa  ahould 
provide  for  a  careful  review  of  ...  all  Execu- 
tlve  withdrawals  and  reservations. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  provide  that  essential  first 
step  for  energy  and  other  mineral  uses. 
This  is,  In  my  opinion,  a  tremendously 
Important  undertaking  because  of  the 
precarious  position  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  for  short  term  energy  supplies,  par- 
ticularly 0(1  and  natural  gas. 

I  am  concerned  that  continuing  to  re- 


strict or  prohibit  energy  activities  on 
these  public  lands  without  evaluatli^ 
ttielr  energy  potential  could  prove  to  be 
a  most  improvident  land  use  where  sub- 
stantial energy  potential  exists.  I  say  this 
because  I  am  amvinced  that  without 
such  an  evaluation  we  may,  if  we  are  ever 
confronted  with  an  energy  crisis  of  truly 
emergency  proportions,  lack  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  increase  our  en- 
ergy prodiK:tlon  by  devoting  lands  to 
that  purpose  which  have  energy  re- 
sources but  which  in  normal  times  have 
a  more  beneficial  use. 

I  am  advised  that  of  the  approximate- 
ly 775  million  acres  ccwitroUed  by  various 
Federal  agencies,  about  100  million  acres 
have  been  withdrawn  or  reserved  by 
Executive  action.  That  is  a  significant 
amount  of  land  from  which,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  possibility  under  present 
circumstances  of  that  land  producing 
1  drop  of  oil  or  1  cubic  foot  of  natural 
gas  or  1  pound  of  any  of  the  minerals  this 
Nation  needs  so  desperately.  This  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
there  is  energy  or  other  mineral  potratlal 
on  that  land  or  whether  the  use  for 
which  the  land  was  reserved  is  still  valid 
and  reasonable  and  under  current  con- 
ditions still  the  best  use  for  such  lands. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  withdrawals  and  reservations  were 
made  in  good  faith  by  the  various  con- 
trolling agencies,  acting  frequently  to  fill 
the  vacuum  created  by  lack  of  congress- 
ional standards,  guidelines,  or  meanhig- 
ful  policy  determinations.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  tbese  agencies  or  their  ad- 
ministrative policies.  I  am  simply  con- 
cerned that  80  much  of  the  public's  re- 
sources have  been  removed  from  con- 
sideration for  use  as  energy  and  mineral 
sources  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  potential  and  under  circumstances 
of  national  need  much  different  than 
exists  today  and  will  exist  for  the  next 
several  years. 

My  bUl  would  create  a  public  commis- 
sion patterned  after  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  Tiic  name  I  have 
suggested  Is  the  Energy  and  Other  Min- 
eral Resources  Evaluation  Commission, 
but  the  name,  of  course,  is  imimportant. 
In  fact.  I  would  have  no  problem  In  ac- 
cepting any  other  mechanism  that  the 
prop^  committee,  after  due  considera- 
tion, might  determine  to  be  more  likely 
to  accomplish  the  tasks  I  will  now  de- 
scribe. 

I  think  It  essential  that  the  review  in- 
clude all  the  public  lands  which  have 
been  set  aside  or  reserved  from  energy 
or  other  mineral  purposes  by  Executive 
action.  This  scope  would  automatictJly 
exclude  such  legislative  withdrawals  as 
the  national  park  systems,  the  national 
wildlife  system,  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  the  national  wilderness  system, 
and  the  primitive  and  roadless  areas  in 
the  national  forests  now  under  review  for 
Inchislon  In  the  wilderness  system.  Also 
excluded  would  be  Indian  lands.  I  have 
not  excluded  those  lands  set  aside  for  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves;  but  I  do  feel 
that  this  issue  would  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration during  the  legislative  process. 

The  Oommisslon  would  be  charged  with 
the  foUowlng  specific  duties  as  to  the 
lands  withdrawn  from  energy  imd  other 
mineral  purposes  by  Executive  action: 
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First,  Identify  the  use  or  uses  presently 
designated  for  all  such  reserved  lands; 

Second,  determine  whether  such  use  or 
uses  are  still  valid  and  whether  such 
reservations  are  reasonable  in  scope  and 
area  for  all  such  lands; 

Third,  determine  the  extent  of  energy 
and  other  resource  potential  in  all  such 
lands; 

Fourth,  determine  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  energy  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tion exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction can  be  carried  out  without  inter- 
ference with  valid  and  reasonable  use  or 
uses  for  which  reserved;  and 

Fifth,  recommend  which  of  such  lands 
should  be  made  available  for  energy  and 
other  mineral  purposes  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  Congress  to  manage 
the  public  lands  to  provide  the  maximum 
benefit  to  the  general  public  with  due  re- 
gard for  environmental  protection  and 
conservation  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Commission  would 
Issue  a  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after  this 
bUl  becomes  law.  The  report  would  cover 
all  aspects  of  its  assigned  activities  and 
focus  on  the  recommendations  relating 
to  terminations  of  executive  reservations 
and  withdrawals  from  energy  and  min- 
eral purposes. 

Because  of  the  extremely  critical  na- 
ture of  domestic  energy  resources  my 
bill  would  require  the  Commission  to 
also  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  identifying  all  public  lands 
which  have  been  reserved  by  executive 
action  that  contain  readily  available 
petroleum  or  other  energy  purposes. 
This  report  will  help  the  Congress  decide 
whether  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  these 
lands,  those  on  which  there  are  known  to 
be  petroleum  or  other  energy  resources 
which  could  be  developed  right  away, 
should  be  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  this 
bill  is  not  perfect  in  all  respects.  I  have 
no  particular  pride  of  authorship  and 
welcome  any  suggestions  or  comments, 
particularly  those  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  improve  this  bill  as  the  legislative 
vehicle  to  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  public  lands— a  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  under  our  Constitution. 

The  establishment  of  jret  another  oom- 
misslon will  be  questioned  by  many.  I 
am  sure.  I  am  not  overly  enamored  of 
coounisslons  but  I  do  know  that  the  task 
I  have  outlined  requires  an  independence 
that  simply  does  not  exist  in  the  present 
Federal  Oovemment  structure.  The  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission  ad- 
dressed this  point,  when,  in  its  report.  It 
concluded  that: 

Tb«  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  eSeot  modlflcatlons  or  revocatlona 
of  withdrawals  of  lands  administered  by  an 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  limited.  Existing  proceduree  give 
the  administering  agency  a  veto  power  over 
any  modifications  or  changes  in  a  with- 
drawal made  for  Its  baoeflt.  Tbua.  the  tf- 
fectlvMMia  of  any  agaoQy  revtaw  la  dubious. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  valid  ex- 
pression of  the  kind  of  Inherent  problem 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  would 
have  If  It  were  given  the  duties  specified 
In  this  bill.  I  can  imagine  the  response 
an  Interior  task  force  would  rective  if 
It  attempted  to  discharge  these  duties  In 


regard  to  lands  controlled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  That  unsatLsfae- 
tory  prospect  surely  is  enough  said  on 
that  subject. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  bm  be- 
cause the  American  pubHc,  which  has 
been  naagniflcent  in  its  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  energy  conservation,  deserves  to 
know  if  land  withdrawn  from  energy  uses 
could  not  be  better  devoted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  energy.  The  same  applies, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  to  many 
other  minerals  which  are  being  produced 
in  this  coimtry  in  ever  decreasing 
amoimts. 

This  is  a  tremendously  Important  mat- 
ter affecting  as  It  does  approximately 
one-eighth  of  Qie  public  lands.  I  urge 
immediate  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate committee  or  committees  and 
swift  enactment  of  a  final  bill  which  will 
achieve  the  ix^oiee  and  purposes  set 
forth  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  biH  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoed. 

There  being  no  obJecti<Hi,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao,  as 
follows: 

S.  35M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatipea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i*  Comgram  assemMed, 
Daci.aRAnoir  or  pouct 

Sxcnoir  1.  (a)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  t)e 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  the  natural 
resources  and  the  pubUc  lands  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  managed  In  a  manner  to 
provide  the  maxl'miim  benefit  to  the  general 
public:  and  that,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
critical  energy  and  mineral  needs  of  the 
United  States,  sxicb  rryaTimiiTT^  benefit  for 
the  general  public  includes  "ns''^miim  utQ- 
iatloD  of  the  natural  reaourcea  and  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  and  for  mineral  development 
when  such  uaes  ve  not  Inconsistent  with 
other  specific  uses  or  national  pnlV-lf 

(b)  As  naed  In  this  Act.  the  term  ■'pubUc 
Lands"  tocludea  aoquired  Unda,  but  doaa  not 
inolude  Indian  lands,  lands  In  the  National 
Park  System,  the  Natknal  WUdUfa  Sjvtem. 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Btvare  BystexB.  tbe  Na- 
tional WUdenaeoa  Syatam.  and  primitive  and 
roadless  areas  in  the  national  f oreeta  now 
under  review  for  Inclusion  In  the  Wlldemeas 
System  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  18e4. 

iwci.AaitTioir  or  roapoeos 
Sbc.  3.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive agencies  have  withdrawn  and  reserved 
substantial  areas  of  public  lands  from  use 
for  energy  and  other  mineral  exploration, 
development,  and  production  without  ade- 
quate guldellnea,  and  because  many  such 
reservations  and  withdrawals  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  Congreea  as 
declared  In  section  1  of  this  Act  and  other 
proTlstons  of  Federal  law.  the  Congrees  here- 
by declares  that  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  effect  an  immediate  review  of  all  public 
lands  withdrawn  or  reserved  from  energy  and 
other  mineral  resource  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  by  executlva  action  to 
determine  which  of  those  wttbdrawala  and 
reservations  should  be  terminated  oar  other- 
wise modified  to  meet  the  total  energy  and 
mineral  needs  of  the  Nation,  tncludtng  but 
not  limited  to  the  national  defense. 

COMMI9KON    ON   KKnoT   ANO   OTHZt    IfllfXBaii 

KxsotrBcas  kvaltmtioiit 
Sac.  a.  (a)  In  ordar  to  oaxry  out  the  policy 
and  purpose  aet  fcurth  In  aeotiona  i  and  2  of 
thU  Act,  thw«  la  hereby  ostobUabad  a  Oom- 
mlaalon  to  be  known  as  tha  Pnldle  Lands 
Withdrawal  Review  and  Evaluation  Oommla- 


slon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Ccmmla- 
slon"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  b»  composed  oi 
nine  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  one  majority  and  one  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  one  majority  and  one  mlnortty  nkem- 
bers  of  the  Horuse  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inyjlar  Affairs,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives: 

(3)  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  tha 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
persons  who  at  the  time  appomtment  is  to 
be  made  hereunder  are  not,  and  within  a 
period  at  one  year  immediately  preceding 
that  time,  have  not  been,  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  Stater  but,  the  foregoing 
or  any  other  provtston  of  Law  notwithstand- 
ing, there  may  be  appointed,  under  this  i«r- 
agraph,  any  person  who  is  retailed,  daalg- 
nated,  appc^nted,  or  employed  by  any  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  or  by  any  Indepenctent 
agency  at  the  Umted  States  to  p«farm,  with 
or  without  oompenaatlon,  ten^Mrary  duties 
on  either  a  full-time  or  intermittent  basis 
for  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
days  during  any  period  of  three  hundred  and 
stxty-flve  consecutive  days:  and 

(4')  one  person,  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  other  eight  members,  who  a^^n 
be  tha  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur  on  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  or 
functions  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  tn  which  the  original  a{^)olntment 
waanade. 

(d)  The  organizational  maetlag  at  Xhm 
CommisElon  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  specified  tn  a  can  Issued 
jointly  by  the  senior  member  appotntad  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  senior 
member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  at  tha 
House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 

(e)  Five  members  at  the  Cocnmlaslon  atkall 
oonstltute  a  quortmx  'but  a  SBtaller  number. 
as  determined  by  tb»  CommlsBlan.  may  con- 
duct hearings. 

(f)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Commlaalon  shall  serva  wltboot 
compensation  In  a<ldltlon  to  that  reoelvad 
for  their  seniues  as  Members  at  Coograaa; 
but  ttiey  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  eo^ 
slsteiKse.  and  other  neceaeary  eTjienBan  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  at  tha 
duties  veeted  In  the  Commission. 

(g)  "Die  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Shan  each  reoatre  $135  per  dlam  wbsn 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commlaalon.  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subslstenoe,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  dutlaa. 

Dunxs  or  teb  coirstncxB 
Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  under- 
take an  Immediate  review  ot  all  existing  with- 
drawals, reservations,  set -asides,  and  classlfl- 
catloQS  of  pubUc  lands  ot  the  United  States 
that  were  effected  by  executive  action  to — 

( 1 )  identify  the  use  or  uses  presently  des- 
ignated for  all  such  reserved  lands: 

(9)  determine  whether  such  use  or  uses 
are  stlU  valid  and  whether  such  reservations 
are  reasonable  in  scope  and  area  for  all  such 
reserved  lands: 

(3)  determme  the  extent  of  energy  and 
other  mineral  resource  potential  In  all  such 
lands: 

(4)  determine  the  extent,  U  any.  to  which 
energy  aod  other  mlceraj  exploration,  devel- 
opment, and  production  can  be  carried  out 
without  Interference  with  valid  use  or  uses 
tor  wtUch  reeerved;  and 

(&)  recommend  which  of  aucit  lands  should 
be  made  available  for  energy  and  other  mln- 
oal  purposes  In  acoordanoa  with  the  poUoy 
of  Congrees  declared  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
and  otbar  policies  of  Coograaa  relating  to  the 
administration  of  tbe  pobtte  landa. 

(b)  Tbe  Commlaalon  aball.  not  latar  tbaa 
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two  y«<n  from  tbe  (Ute  ol  aaactm^nt  of  thia 
Act.  «ubmlt  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gT«ae  tt«  flnai  report.  It  abAU  oee^  to  Ml»t 
six  months  after  submleeloa  of  mXd  report 
or  on  June  30.  1W77.  whichever  Is  ♦arller.  All 
record*  and  papers  of  the  Oomml«slon  shall 
thereupon  be  deUvered  to  the  AdmlnlBtra- 
tor  of  General  Services  for  depo4lt  In  the 
Archive*  of  tiM  Uatted  States.         ' 

(c)  The  Cemmlaiioa  ehaU,  not  ^ater  than 
Bli  month*  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act.  aubmlt  to  the  Prealdent  and  the 
CongreM  an  Interim  report  identifjjng,  to  the 
extent  practleAl,  all  public  lands  withdrawn. 
reeerved.  let-Mld*.  or  claaaUled  fr«n  an«rgy 
»nd  other  mineral  purpoeee  by  executive  ac- 
tion, that  contain  readUy  available  petro- 
leum or  other  energy  reaourcee. 

(d)  The  Oommlselon  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  recommend  such  modlflcaU^n*  m  ex- 
isttag  laws,  r^TiUtione,  policies,  and  prac- 
tkses,  as  will  in  the  Judgment  of  .the  Com- 
mloaton  senre  to  carrj  out  the  poUcy  and  pur- 
pose set  fMth  to  secUona  I  and|2  of  thU 

Act.  I 

DSFSBTicnfT  xaanoir  owwixMm 

Ssc.  6  The  Chairman  of  the  c^BMOlaalon 
ghall  request  the  head  of  MCh  FWeral  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  which  ha* 
an  Interest  In  or  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  retention,  management,  or  disposition 
of  any  such  pabUc  lands  to  appoiat,  and- the 
head  of  such  department  or  agencj  shall  ap- 
point, a  liaison  ofllcer  who  ihall  wwk  closely 
with  the  CJommlsslon  and  It*  staff  tn  matters 
pertaining  t&  this  Act. 

4I>VISOBT    COTTWCn. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  is  ^uthortzed 
to  establish  an  advisory  covmcll  consisting 
of  the  Ualson  officers  appointed  un^er  section 
5  of  thU  Act,  tofrether  with  additional  mem- 
bers, not  to  exceed  flrteen,  appointed  by  the 
Coaunl*8lo«  who  shall  be  repreaettatlve  of 
the  various  major  citizens'  groups  Interested 
m  problems  relaUng  to  the  dotJise  of  the 
Commisalon.  Including  the  following:  Or- 
ganiaatton*  representative  of  SUt*  and  local 
government,  private  organlzatloa4  working 
to  the  field  of  public  land  managepient  and 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  oppcartu- 
nittee.  landowner*,  forestry  lnter»sts,  live- 
stock interests,  mining  toterests,  oU  and  gas 
InteresU.  commercial  and  sport  fishing  in- 
terests, c«n*»*rcl*l  outdoor  recreation  Inter- 
ests, industry,  education,  labor  ahd  public 
uttllMe*.  and  environmental  and^conserva- 
tlon  groups  Any  vacancy  occurruig  on  any 
■uch  advisory  council  shall  be  flUpd  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(b)  Members  of  any  such  advlsofy  council 
so  established  shall  serve  without  oompensa- 
tlon.  but  shall  be  entlUed  to  reimbursement 
for  actual  travel  and  subsistence,  expenses 
Incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cil called  or  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commisalon  or  In  carrying  out  duties  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman. 

OOVKKNOBS'    aXPaXSKHTATTV^ 

Sac.  7.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  Invite  the  Oovernor  of  each  State  to 
deaignat*  a  representative  to  wofk  closely 
with  the  Commission  and  Its  staff; and  with 
the  advisory  council,  if  eatabUabe4.  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  this  Act.  { 

POWIX*    or    THX    OOMMISSldlf 

Skc.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  ab  author- 
ization of  the  Commission,  any  oommlttee 
of  two  or  more  members,  at  least  on(  of  whom 
shall  be  of  each  major  political  ptrty.  may, 
for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  me  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  bold  such  hearing  and  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  placfe  as  the 
'-Commission  or  suCh  authorized  4ommlttee 
may  deem  advisable.  Subpoenas  fdr  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  wltneff|et  or  the 
production  of  written  or  other  matter  may 
be  Issued  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mtsrtnn  and  shall  be  served  by  anyfn*  desig- 
nated tj  th*  Ghainnan  of  the  Co|nml«*loo 


(b)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
subpoena  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  wltneesea  or  for  the  production  of  written 
or  other  matters  which  would  require  the 
presence  of  the  parties  subpoenaed  at  a  hear- 
ing to  be  held  outside  of  the  State  wherein 
the  witness  la  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business. 

(c)  A  witness  may  submit  material  on  % 
confidential  basis  for  the  use  of  the  Oom- 
mlaslon  and,  if  so  submitted,  the  Commission 
shall  not  mak:e  the  material  public.  The  pro- 
visions of  sections  103-104,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (3  CJB.C.  193-lM)  shaU  ap- 
ply in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wltnea*  to 
comply  with  any  subpoena  or  testimony  when 
summoned  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent Instnunentallty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernmeat  any  Information 
such  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  and  Instrumen- 
tality is  aruthorlBed  and  directed  to  fumlsb 
such  information  to  the  Commlasion  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice 
Chaln»an  when  acting  as  Chalnnan. 

.(e>  If  the  Commission  requires  of  any 
witnea*  or  of  any  governmental  entity  pro- 
duction of  any  materials  which  have  there- 
tofore been  submitted  to  a  Oovenunent 
agency  on  a  confidential  basis,  and  the  con- 
fidentiality of  those  materials  Is  protected 
by  law,  the  material  so  produced  shall  be 
h«ld  confidential  by  the  Commission. 
arpaopmisnoMs 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commission  vmtU 
expended. 

(,b)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  68^  title  0,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  a  staff  director,  and  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  except  that 
any  Federal  employees  subject  to  the  com- 
petitive service  laws  and  regtilatlons  who 
may  be  employed  by  the  Oommlsslon  shall 
retain  their  status  without  Interruption  or 
loss  of  ststus  or  privilege. 

<c)  The  Commission  Is  authoneed  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies 
and  surveys  with  public  and  private  ofganl- 
eatlons  and.  If  necessary,  to  transfer  funds  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
piirsuant  to  this  Act  to  carry  out  such  as- 
pects of  the  review  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines can  best  be  carried  out  in  that  man- 
ner. 


;:_  tj 1::. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 

S.  3555.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board  as  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  President,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  but  subject  to  disap- 
proval of  eltlier  Hoxise  of  the  Congress, 
to  Increase  or  decrease  Federal  income 
taxes  in  order  to  stabilize  the  economy. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
this  Nation  faces  a  period  of  great  eco- 
nomic uncertalhty  and  unrest.  American 
citizens  are  faced  with  rapid  Increases 
tn  their  costs  of  living  due  to  a  12-per- 
cent annual  rate  of  inflation.  Interest 
rates  are  at  record  highs.  Investors  are 
hesitant  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments because  of  the  iCuture  uncertain- 
tie$.  Industrialists  are  slow  to  Improve 


their  plants  because  of  high  costs  of 
money.  American  families  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  purchase  homas  because  of 
tight  money.  Government  officials  In 
charge  of  stabilizing  our  economy  are 
concerned  that  the  strain  upon  our  mon- 
etary system  may  be  more  than  it  can 
bear. 

These  conditions  are  causing  many  to 
be  concerned  that,  in  spite  of  the  good 
intentions  of  this  Government  to  pro- 
duce economic  stabilization,  it  simply  has 
failed  to  provide  Itself  with  the  tools 
adequate  to  do  the  job. 

There  cAn  be  little  doubt  that  the 
present  chaotic  conditions  are  at  least 
partially  due  to  irresponsible  fiscal  pol- 
icies of  the  past.  These  policies  go  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
even  though  the  Federal  budget  is  pres- 
ently close  to  being  balanced,  the  coun- 
try is  paying  the  price  of  our  earlier 
Indiscretions. 

When  It  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
economic  stabilization  and  full  employ- 
ment in  the  passage  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1944.  Congress  assumed  that 
the  tools  it  had  made  available  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives  were  adequate; 
30  years'  experience  has  showp  that  this 
Is  simply  not  true. 

Theoretically,  when  Inflation  threat- 
ens, Congress  should  act  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  help  cool  off 
the  economy.  As  a  practical  matter.  It  is 
legislatively  impossible  ^9r  Congress  to 
react  as  quickly  as  required  to  deal  with 
changes  in  the  Nation's  economic  condi- 
tion. 

In  addition,  political  realities  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  Congress  to 
take  the  st§m  measures  which  are  some- 
times called  for  during  an  election  pe- 
riod. This  leaves  the  full  burden  of  com- 
bating Inflation  upon  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary managers  and  places  iinfalr  and  im- 
possible strain  ui)on  the  few  Industries 
which  are  most  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  help  provide 
a  better  tool  for  the  use  of  this  Govern- 
ment In  establishing  a  stable  economy,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  create  a 
Fiscal  Stabilization  Board  and  to  authoi*- 
ize  certain  actions  by  the  President 
which  should  help  to  bring  Inflation  un- 
der control.  Briefly,  this  bill  does  the 
following. 

It  creates  a  Fiscal  Stabilization  Board 
made  up  of  members  from  major  sections 
of  the  economy.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  keep  careful  check  on  the  condition  of 
the  Nation's  economic  health  and  to  Is- 
sue such  reports  and  publications  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tic«is  and  duties. 

The  bill  provides  authorization  for  the 
Fiscal  Stabilization  Board  to  recommend 
to  the  President  when  adjustments  in  the 
Nation's  Income  taxes  are  needed  in  or- 
der to  stablllae  the  economy.  The  Presi- 
dent is  given  authority  to  submit  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  a  message  recom- 
mending an  income  tax  tuljustment  plan. 
This  rtan  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of 
30  calendar  days  of  continuous  sessions 
of  Congress  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  such  30-day 
period,  one  House  passes  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  plan. 

The  bill  limits  the  amount  of  tax  ad- 
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justment  to  10  percent.  Funds  collected 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  retire  part  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  opinion.  Inflation 
is  the  most  serious  internal  problem  that 
this  country  faces.  Having  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  which  operates  under  a 
constitutional  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  have  been  appalled  at 
the  irresponsible  methods  Congress  uses 
In  managing  our  Federal  expenditures. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and  must  do 
better.  Otherwise,  Inflation  may  soon  be- 
come the  destructive  force  in  this  coim- 
try  that  it  has  become  In  other  nations 
around  the  world. 

On  Wednesday,  May  29, 1974,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pubhshed  an  article  by 
Paul  W.  McCracken  entitled  "Catching 
the  Inflation  Rabbit."  This  article  con- 
tains many  suggestions  which  1  beheve 
will  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  Senate 
in  understanding  and  dealing  wltti  the 
problem  of  Inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  this  bili  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  3556 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plscal  Stabilization 
Act  of  1974. 

TITLE  I— FISCAL  STABILIZATION  BOARD 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  the  Boabd. 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government  a  Fiscal 
Stabilization  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Not  more  than  four  members  may  be  affili- 
ated with  the  same  political  party.  Two  men- 
bers  ShaU  have  had  experience  in  manage- 
ment, two  shall  have  had  experience  In  the 
field  of  labor,  one  shall  have  had  experience 
in  government,  and  one  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience in  academic  affairs. 

(c)  Each  member  shaU  be  appomtad  for 
%*tv™  °^  ^^^'^  y**"^-  estcept  that  the  terms 
Of  the  members  first  appointed  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  at  the  end  of  one.  two,  three 
four,  five,  su,  and  seven  years,  respectively" 
from  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  the  first 
member.  The  term  of  each  member  there- 
after appointed  shall  commence  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cesrcr  was  appointed.  A  member  appointed 
to  fiu  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  occurring  before  the  end  of  a  term 
Of  office  shall  serve  under  such  appointment 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term 

(d)  Four  members  of  the  Board  abaU  oon- 
satute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  Jn  the  Board 
sh^l  not  affect  its  powers.  No  member  shaU 
during  his  term  of  office,  engage  In  any  voca- 
«on  or  employment  other  than  the  work  of 
the  Board. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  President  only  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
In  office. 

Bxc.  103.  Chaoman;  Salasxes. 

(a)  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  as  Chairman.  No  member  may  serve 
a*  Chairman  for  a  total  period  of  more  than 


two  years  during  each  term  of  his  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  Section  6313  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(30)  Chairman.  Fiscal  StabUlzatlon 
Board." 

(c)  Section  6314  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  IH  of  the 
Executive  Schedule),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(65)  Members,  Fiscal  Stabilization 
Board." 

Sec.  103.  Functions  and  DimEs. 

(a)  It  ShaU  be  the  function  and  duty  of 
tbeBotud — 

(1)  to  monitor  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
conditions  of  the  United  States  and  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  thereto,  and 

(3)  to  recommend  to  the  President  action 
to  be  taken  by  him  to  stabilize  the  national 
economy  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  part  Vn  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
A  recommendation  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (3)  may  be  made  only  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  four  Members  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete report  setting  forth — 

(1)  its  activities  during  the  preceding  year, 
(3)  its  judgment  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
and    monetary    conditions    of    the    United 
States  during  the  preceding  year,  and 

(3)  Its  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  an- 
ticipated fiscal  and  monetary  conditions  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  In  which  such 
report  Is  submitted. 

Sec.  104.  PowEBS. 

(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions  and 
duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  duties. 

(b)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  obtain  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8109 
of  UUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorUsed  to  procure 
information,  data,  and  statistics  from  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  the  head  of  each  such  department  or 
agency  is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formaUon,  data,  and  statutlcs  to  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
publications  as  It  determines  necessary  or 
desirable  in  carrying  out  Its  function*  and 
duties. 

(e)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  adc^t,  alter, 
and  use  a  seal  and  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  determines  necessary 
or  desirable  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
duties. 

Sac.  106.  AxTTBOKizAnoN  or  Affsopsiations. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  yeaf  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

title. 

TITLE  II— ADJUSTMENT  OF  INCOME 
TAXES  FOR  ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
See.  301.  Tax  Aojusticxnt  Puuf*. 

(a)  In  cxmbul.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (re- 
lating to  determination  of  tax  UabUlty)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Pabt  VU — ^Tax  Adjustment  Plans 
"Sec.  69a.  Flndmgs  and  poUcy. 
"Sec.  59b.  Tax  adjustment  plans. 
"Sec.  69c.  Contents  and  duration  of  tax  ad- 
justment plans. 
"Sec.  59d.  MlsceUaneous  provisions. 
"Sic.  69a.  Pindingb  and  Pouct. 

"(a)  FiNDiNos. — The  Congress  finds  that 
the  achievement  of  reasonable  economic  sta- 


bility and  optimal  levels  of  employment  re- 
quires a  fiexlble  fiscal  policy  responsive  to 
changing  conditions.  The  Congrees  further 
finds  that,  within  the  limitations  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  part,  such  a  policy 
requires  an  improved  procedure  to  make 
timely  adjustments  in  the  amounts  of  Incom* 
taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter. 

"(b)  PoucT. — The  President  shall  exercise 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  part  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  national 
economy  In  order  (1)  to  achieve  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  3  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946,  (3)  to  maintam  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  (3)  to  malntato  the  stability  of 
the  monetary  system,  or  (4)  to  insure  an  or- 
derly and  healthy  rate  of  economic  growth. 
"Sbc.  69b.  Tax  Adjustmxnt  Plans. 

"(a)  Pkkpaeation  and  suBxisaxoN  to  con- 
gress.— 

"(1)  In  Qenzral. — When  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  adjustment  in  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  Is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish one  or  more  of  the  purposes  stated  in 
sectlMi  59a,  he  shall  prepare  a  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  and  transmit  the  plan  (bearing  an 
Identlncatlon  number)  to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  Limitations. — ^A  tax  adjustment 
plan — 

"(A)  may  be  submitted  by  the  President 
only  If,  within  90  days  prior  thereto,  the 
Fiscal  StabUlzatlon  Board  has  recommended 
to  the  President  that  he  exercise  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  part, 

"(B)  may  not  propose  a  plvis  or  minus  tax 
adjustment  percentage  greater  than  that  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  by  the  St«blUza- 
tion  Board,  and 

"(C)  may  not  propose  a  longer  effective  pe- 
riod for  tax  adjustment  than  that  recom- 
mended to  the  President  by  the  Fiscal  Sta- 
bilization Board. 

Only  one  tax  adjustment  plan  may  be  In 
effect  at  any  one  time. 

"(b)  How  submitted. — The  President  shall 
have  a  tax  adjustment  plan  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
whUe  It  is  In  session.  In  his  message  trans- 
mitting a  tax  adjustment  plan,  the  President 
shall  specify  the  reasons  for  submitting  th* 
plan  to  the  Congress. 
"(c)   DisAPPRovAi,  BT  Congress. — 

"  (1 )  In  Oeneral. — A  tax  adjustanent  plan 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  30  calendar  days  of  contmuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  Is  transmitted  to  It  unless,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  the 
30-day  period,  either  House  of  the  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
such  House  disapproves  of  the  tax  adjust- 
ment plan. 

"(2)  CoNTiNuiTv  or  Session. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1) 

"(A)  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall  be 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die;  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  30-day 
period. 

"(d)  Publication. — Any  proposed  tax  ad- 
Jtistment  plan  shall  be  printed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  and  any  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  takes  effect  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
public  laws. 

"Sec.  69c.  Contents  and  Dueation  of  Tax 
Adjustment  Plans. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral. — A  tax  adjustment  plan 
submitted  to  the  Congress  imder  section  69b 
shall— 

"(1)  specify  a  plus  or  minus  tax  adjust- 
ment percentage, 

"(3)  specify  lu  effective  date  (which  may 
be  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  1* 
submitted  to  the  Congrees), 

"(3)  specify  the  termination  date  for  the 
change  in  taxes  or  provide  that  the  change 
made  by  the  plan   shaU   remain   In   effect 
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untU  *  termination  dat«  \a  pfovided  by  Uw 
or  by  ft  later  tax  adjustment  plan, 

"(4)  prescribe  tables  whick  shall  apply, 
IB  Uett  of  the  taxes  contalqed  In  section 
S40S  (relating  to  Income  t«±  collected  at 
■o«irce ) .  wttb  respect  to  vragws  paid  during 
tbe  period  specliled  In  tbe  plafi,  and 

"(5)  contain  such  other  pr(>vlslons  as  the 
President  determines  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  the  plan. 

"(b)  Sfscial  Pbovisions. — A  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  may — 

"(11  provide  tables  specifying  the  amount 
of  additional  tax  or  reduction  In  tax  within 
specified  adjusted  tax  brackets, 

"(3)  exempt  taxpayers  v^oee  adjusted 
tax  does  not  exceed  the  am|>imt  q>eclfled 
la  tbe  plan  from  any  Increase  In  tax  pro- 
vided by  tbe  plan, 

"(3)  provide  that  any  decretfie  In  tax  pro- 
vided by  tbe  plan  shall  not  apftly  In  the  case 
of  taxpayers  whose  adjusted  t»x  exceeds  the 
amoTint  specified  In  the  plan,  acd 

"(4)  specify  different  tax  adjustment  per* 
centages  (plus  or  minus)  foridlfferent  tax- 
able years  or  other  periods  specified  In  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Dttsation. — ^A  tax  adjustment  plan 
which  has  taken  effect  shall  continue  In  ef- 
fect \mttl: 

"(1)  The  date  (If  any)  qicdfled  In  the 
plan  for  Its  termination;  | 

"(3)  The  date  specified  In  4  new  tax  ad- 
justment plan  which  takes  effect  as  provided 
by  section  60b;  or  ' 

"(8)  The  date  provided  by  law  enacte<J 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(d)    DKTOrmoifs. — For  purposes  of  this 


"(1)  Tax  AuJiTBTicxirr  PmpuiTAGX. — "Hie 
term  'tax  adjustment  percentaige'  means  the 
percentage,  not  greater  thaC  10  percent, 
specified  in  a  tax  adjustment  plan  as  the 
percentage  by  which  the  adjusted  tax  for 
any  taxable  year  Is  to  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased under  the  plan. 

"(3)  AnruanD  Tax. — Tb«  tferm  'adjusted 
tax*  means,  with  req>ect  to  any  taxable  year, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  tax- 
able year,  determined  without  regard  to^ 

''(A)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  part,  sec- 
tion 58  (relating  to  minimnni  tax) ,  aectlcui 
871(a)  (relating  to  tax  on  nonresident  alien 
Individuals) ,  and  section  881  (telatlng  to  tax 
on  Income  of  foreign  corporattons  not  con- 
nected with  United  States  business);  and 

"(B)  any  Increase  In  tax  Under  section 
47(s)  (relating  to  certain  dlR|)o«lUons,  etc., 
of  eection  38  property)  or  sectton  614(c)  (4) 
(C)  (relating  to  increase  In  tcuc  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  616(a)  prior  to  aggregi^ 
tloc),  and  reduced  by  an  ampunt  equal  to 
the  amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  al- 
lowable under  section  37  (relating  to  reUre- 
ment  income)  If  no  tax  wer^  Imposed  by 
this  section  for  such  taxable  ye^r. 
Sxc.  59d.  MiacxiXAi*xou8  Provi^oks. 

"(a)  Sfbciai.  xtTLX. — ^For  pufpoees  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  the  tax  in^oeed  by  this 
section  Is  attributable  (under  regxilatlons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  a  tax  imposed  by  another  section  of  this 
chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
lmi>QBed  by  such  other  sectloii. 

"(b)   WcsTxa>r  HxMisPHza£  -qRAOx  cobpora- 

TIONS    Am>    DrvIDEKDS     ON    CEXTilN    fWEVSUBD 

STOCK. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  In 

"(1)  section  244(a)  (2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

"(2)  section  a47(a)  (2).  relaAng  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  section  922(2),  relatlngto  special  de- 
duction for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations, 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  hli  deleg»t*.  be 


Increased  or  decreased  to  reflect  the  tax  ad- 
justment percentage. 

"(o)  Srakkholdibs  or  rxg-ouvteo  htvest- 
MXfTt  COMPARES. — In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  862(b) 
(3)  (D)  (U)  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  de- 
scribed in  section  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (1U>,  the 
percentages  set  forth  therein  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the  tax 
adjustment  percentage." 

(b)      Technical     and     clzbical     amxnd- 

ICENTS. 

(1)  Section  21(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  effect  of 
changes  In  tax  rates  during  taxable  year)  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  below  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  the  amount  of  a  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  is  Increased  or  decreased  under 
part  VH  (relating  to  tax  adjustment  plans) 
such  Increase  or  decrease  shaU  be  deemed 
a  change  In  the  rate  of  tax  of  such  tax  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection." 

(2)  Tbe  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing below  the  last  Item  thereof  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Part  vn.  Tax  adjustment  plans." 
Sxc.  202.  EiTEcnvs  Datx. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  201  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  ni— RULES  FOB  CONQRKS8IONAL 
ACTION  ON  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  PLANS. 
BBC.  301.  BxKBcisx  or  Rttlxvakino  Powzb. 

(a)  The  following  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion are  enacted  by  the  Congress : 

( 1 )  As  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rulea  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
reopeet  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
sueh  Hoose  in  the  case  of  resolutions  (as  de- 
fined la  subsection  (b));  and  such  rulee 
shaft  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  consistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  etthsr  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure 
In  such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  ottter  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Oongreee,  the 
niatter  after  the  reeolvlng  clause  of  which  la 
as  follows:  "TTiat  the  —  disapproves  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Plan  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
grass  by  the  Presldsnt  on  — ,  19 — .",  the  first 
blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
nsjoe  of  the  resolving  House  and  the  other 
blank  spaces  therein  being  spproprlately 
filled. 

(c)  All  reoolntlons  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  all 
resolutions  with  respect  to  a  tax  adjtutment 
plan  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiise  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

(d)  (1)  If  the  committee  to  which  has  been 
referred  s  resolution  with  reepect  to  s  tax 
adjustment  plan  has  not  reported  it  before 
tbe  expiration  of  ten  calendar  days  after  Its 
introduction.  It  shall  then  (but  not  before) 
be  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
such  resolution,  or  to  discharge  the  commit- 
tees from  further  oonslderstlon  of  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  such  tax  adjust- 
ment plan  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

(2)  Such  motion  may  be  made  only  by 
a  person  favoring  the  resolution,  shall  be 
highly  privileges  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  tax  ad- 


justment plan) ,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  resolution.  No  amend- 
ment to  such  motion  shall  be  In  order,  and 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  such  motion  Is  agreed  or 
disagreed  to. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  such  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  conmUttee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  req>ect  to  the 
same  tax  adjustment  plan. 

(e)(1)  When  the  committee  has  reported. 
at  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
tax  adj\i8tment  plan,  it  shall  at  any  time 
thereafter  be  In  order  (even  though  a  previ- 
ous motion  to  the  same  effect  was  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  such  resolution.  Such  motion  shall  be 
highly  privileged  and  shall  not  be  debatable. 
No  amendment  to  stioh  motion  shall  be  In 
order  and  It  shaU  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  on  tbe  rescdutlon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  No  amendment  to,  or  motion  to 
recommit,  the  resolution  shall  be  In  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  (1)  All  motions  to  postpone,  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
^e  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  tax  adjustment  plan,  and  all  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(2)  All  aprpeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  tbe  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  tax 
adjustment  plan  Shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

TITLB  IV— FISCAL  STABILIZATION  DKBT 
RETIREMENT  FUND 

SkC.    401.    ESTABUSHMXNT. 

There  is  hereby  established  In  ths  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  Debt  Retirement 
fund  to  be  known  as  tbe  "Fiscal  Stabilization 
Debt  Retirement  Fund"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the   "Debt  Retirement  Fund").  Tbe 
fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  appropriated 
to  It  as  provided  In  section  402. 
Sac.  403.  Tkansfku    to    Dbbt    Rxtixxiczmt 
Fund  or  AMonNTS  Equal  to  Tax 
Incskasxs  Unixs  Tax  AojusTiuifT 
Plans. 

(a)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Debt  Retirement  fund  amounts  equivalent 
to  the  taxes  received  In  the  Treasxiry  which 
are  attributable  to  tax  adjustment  plans  In 
effect  under  part  vn  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
IBM. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  spec- 
ifying a  plus  tax  adjustment  percentage  Is 
in  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated by  section  (a)  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Debt  Retirement 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  him. 
Proper  adjxistments  shall  be  made  In 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
less  than  amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 
Sec.   403.   TaANsriss  to   QxNKaAL  Fund  c^ 

Amounts  Equal  to  Tax  Rsduc- 

TioNs    Undxb    Tax    AojtnnczNT 

Plans. 

(a)    There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 

general    fund    of    the    Treasury    amounts 

equivalent  to  tbe  reduction  In  taxes  (wheth- 
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er  by  way  of  credit  or  otherwise)  attributable 
to  tax  adjustment  plans  In  effect  under  part 
vn  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)  Whenever  a  tax  adjustment  plan  spec- 
ifying a  minus  tax  adjustment  percentage 
Is  Id  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  transfer  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (a) 
from  the  Debt  IFtetlrement  fund  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  him.  Proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  In  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  transferred. 
Sxc.  404.  Managemxnt  or  thx  Dkbt  Rk- 
TiKTMiNT  Fund 

(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  utilize  those  moneys  In 
the  Debt  Retirement  Fund  not  required  to 
meet  withdrawals  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  29, 19741 

Catching  the  Intlation  RAsBrr 

(By  Paul  W.  Mccracken) 

"But  bow  do  you  catch  the  rabbit?"  The 
question  came  at  the  conference  on  world- 
wide inflation  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research  and  the  Hoover  Institution. 
It  was  asked  by  Professor  John  H.  Toung  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  Prices  and  Incomes 
Commission  of  Canada. 

With  his  usual  characteristic  for  getting 
at  the  heart  of  the  policy  problem.  Profes- 
sor Toung  asked  the  key  question.  The  tools 
of  economic  analysis  are  adequate  to  pre- 
scribe a  way  for  cooling  the  inflation.  Tough 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  pursued  long 
enough  would  make  the  price  level  quiet 
down. 

Would  such  action,  however,  produce  ten- 
sions and  strains  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
what  the  political  process  could  tolerate? 
Would  these  strains  produce  such  high  rates 
of  Interest  that  some  of  our  intermediating 
financial  institutions,  such  as  savings  and 
loan  associations,  might  experience  lethally 
large  outflows  of  funds?  What  Is  a  strategy, 
In  short,  for  working  down  the  rate  of  in- 
flation that  t«tke8  Into  accoxint  the  realities 
of  the  political  process?  These  policies  must 
be  Implemented  through  government.  Ad- 
vice to  governments  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly take  may  be  useful  for  long-run  public 
education,  but  it  Is  not  apt  to  launch  the 
progress  which  we  need  now  down  from  the 
stratosphere  of  12%-14%  rates  of  inflation. 

Even  the  fundamental  measures  them- 
selves are  apt  to  be  more  acceptable  If  the 
public  believes  that  there  Is  a  coherent 
strategy  or  program  for  dealing  with  this 
many-sided  problem.  Othervrtse  policy  either 
looks  ad  hoc  or  wedded  to  such  things  as  high 
Interest  rates  and  hard  budgets,  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  citizenry  to  see  a  coordinated 
program  can  Itself  be  a  source  of  unease. 

What  would  be  some  elements  of  such  a 
program?  The  flrst  point  to  make  is  that 
while  the  strategy  requires  more  than  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint,  such  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  is  essential.  And  it  does 
work.  It  was  used  In  1955-57  and  by  mid- 
1968  a  price-level  stabUity  emerged  on  which 
the  expansion  of  the  early  19608  could  be 
built.  It  was  used  In  1968-89,  and  by  early 
1970  the  accelerating  inflation  crested  at 
about  a  7%  rate,  receding  then  to  the  8^  %- 
4%  zone  by  the  first  half  of  1971. 

The  orthodoxy  of  a  bygone  era,  in  fact, 
prescribed  a  sufficiently  severe  credit  crunch 
to  break  the  Inflation  and  the  Inflatlon- 
mindedness,  with  the  credit  authorities  then 
reversing  their  policies  in  order  to  minimize 
damage  to  bona  flde  business  activity.  It  was 
the  strategy  in  1929  (if  mention  of  that  Ill- 
fated  year  Is  not  regarded  as  such  a  finan- 


cial expletive  as  to  require  deletion),  and  it 
worked.  The  unfortunate  1931  tightening  of 
monetary  policy  not  only  gave  us  a  leading 
candidate  for  the  most  Inept  episode  of  cen- 
tral banking  history,  with  two  further  and 
unnecessary  years  of  financial  and  economic 
collapse,  but  It  also  forever  obscured  a  good 
Job  of  puncturing  the  1929  speculative  boom 
vrtth  a  subsequent  quick  reversal  to  an  easier 
policy. 

NECESSARY    RESTEAXNTS 

Any  disinflationary  jwogram.  In  fact,  must 
recognize  that  no  stabilization  of  the  price 
level  has  ever  occurred  without  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  Much  as  we  Intellectuals 
recoil  at  the  thought  of  subscribing  to  a 
straight-forward  Idea,  the  need  for  this  re- 
straint is  an  Inescapable  lesson  from  history. 
(We  are  more  comfortable  arguing  thttt  down 
Is  really  up,  or  that  the  way  to  halt  Inflation 
Is  really  to  pursue  yet  more  Inflationary 
policies.) 

With  the  federal  budget  on  a  national  ac- 
coimts  basis  already  in  the  black,  our  flscal 
position  Is  not  far  off  target  if  we  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  tax  reduction  that  would 
force  more  Treasury  borrowing  In  credit  mar- 
kets that  are  already  floundering  from  heavy 
demands.  A  more  difficult  question  Is  whether 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  bring  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  down  to  the  6%-6% 
zone  required  for  progress  against  Inflation 
without  pushing  interest  rates  so  high  as  to 
risk  financial  disorder. 

A  credible  stabilization  program  must  also 
recognize  candidly  that  no  Inflation  can  be 
cooled  without  some  rise  in  unemployment. 
Only  a  knave  or  a  fool  would  hold  otherwise. 
To  counter  this  inflation  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment might  well  rise  one  or  two  i>er- 
oentage  points  for  a  period.  That  Is  in  Itself 
unfortunate,  but  so  Is  the  trauma  and  social 
divlslveness  of  continued  Inflation.  And  ac- 
centing for  a  time  a  labor  force  94%  or  so 
employed,  rather  than  95  % ,  puts  this  trade- 
off In  better  perspective.  In  any  case  govern- 
ment and  economists  both  had  better  be 
blunt  and  candid  about  this  trade-off  rather 
than  to  hold  out  the  hone  of  some  painless 
therany  that  does  not  exist. 

If  the  employment  rate  must  be  expected 
to  edge  downward  by  a  percentage  point  or 
two  for  a  time,  an  Integral  part  of  any 
rounded  program  for  disinflation  must  be 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  Incomes.  It 
Is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  this  country  can- 
not Jettison  its  polyglot  array  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, programs  that  have  caused  cumula- 
tive pauperization  of  cosmic  proportions,  in 
favor  of  a  systematic  and  gensrallxed  Income 
maintenance  program.  Here  again,  however, 
the  groups  with  their  vested  Interest  In  the 
management  of  present  programs  clearly 
have  enough  political  clout  to  prevent  such 
sensible  action. 

What  we  do  need,  therefore.  Is  a  farther 
strengthening  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  In  terms  of  benefits,  dura- 
tion of  payments,  and  coverage.  Approxi- 
mately 90%  of  the  unemployed  are  now 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation. 
and  a  high  proportion  of  those  unemployed 
In  any  month  will  be  back  at  work  the  next 
month.  It  Is  a  rapidly  changing  group.  Even 
so,  a  strengthening  of  existing  Income  main- 
tenance programs  must  be  a  part  of  any  well- 
rounded  approach  to  economic  stabilization. 

A  coordinated  stabilization  program  must 
also  recognize  that  some  prices  need  to  be 
raised,  with  the  explosion  of  the  general 
price  level  since  the  end  of  1972,  some  prices 
have  lagged  so  seriously  as  to  put  In  serious 
Jeopardy  the  financial  Integrity  of  these  In- 
stitutions, There  is  raw  material  In  the  elec- 
tric utility  Industry,  for  example,  for  a  series 
of  Penn  Centrals  during  the  year  or  two 
ahead  If  their  rates  are  not  realigned  with 
the  higher  prices  these  companies  must  pay 
for  the  coal  and  oil  that  they  convert  Into 
electricity.   While   these   declMons  must  bs 


made  by  state  regulatory  authorities.  It  is 
the  federal  government  that  manages  ths 
monetary,  economic  and  environmental  pol- 
icies that  have  put  the  state  regulatory 
authorities  In  a  political  box  and  many  of 
these  companies  on  the  ropes.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  government  of  Japan,  In  Its  own 
stabilization  program,  grasped  this  nettle. 
Finally,  a  rounded  strategy  for  disinflation 
must  Include  actions  that  would  nUnlmlze 
the  dtiratlon  and  magnitude  of  slack  in  the 
economy  required  to  get  the  rate  of  Inflation 
down  to  more  acceptable  levels.  While  gen- 
eralized Indexation  is  neither  feasible  nor 
desirable.  It  has  a  role  to  play.  At  this  tran- 
sitional Juncture  It  would  be  better  for 
unions  and  managements  to  bargain  out  the 
real  wage  Increase,  with  a  cost  of  living  es- 
calator to  keep  tbe  Increase  real,  than  to 
freesse  an  assumed  high  future  rate  of  in- 
flation into  wage  contracts. 

tNTLATION    ALEBTS 

While  little  could  realistically  be  expected 
from  It,  a  government  procedure  for  periodic 
reports  on  wage  and  price  developments,  In- 
cluding citations  of  specific  cases  that  would 
seem  to  Indicate  failure  of  market  competi- 
tion to  discipline  price  or  wage  Increases, 
might  t>e  tiseful.  This  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  Inflation  alerts  of  1970-71,  and 
judging  by  responses  from  those  cited  (e.g., 
the  40%  1970  taxi  fare  increase  in  New  Tork) 
these  alerts  in  a  few  selected  cases  might  In- 
duce some  slight  diffidence  In  pricing  deci- 
sions. Unlike  the  old  alerts,  however,  this  ef- 
fort should  be  at  arms  length  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Office,  rather  than  as  four 
years  ago  In  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers, or  the  President  would  quickly  be 
drawn  more  deeply  into  direct  wage -price 
action  than  would  be  desirable.  The  great 
danger  Is  that  because  scolding  businesses  is 
politically  popular,  tbe  attention  given  to 
such  an  activity  would  overly  emphasize 
It  relative  to  Its  Inevitably  qiilte  limited  sig- 
nificance, and  "the  President's  program" 
would  be  Judged  a  failure. 

More  could  be  done  by  a  concerted  effort 
to  deal  with  monopoly-like  situations  that 
make  for  high  prices,  and  the  real  opportu- 
nities here  are  arrangements  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  fosters.  It  Is  government  that 
has  arranged  matters  so  that  in  many  cases 
taxis  must  operate  at  60%  efficiency  on  air- 
port nins  (being  forced  to  return  empty  to 
the  airport  or  to  the  city) .  It  Is  the  federal 
goverimient  that  promotes  wage  Inflation 
through  such  programs  as  the  Davis  Bacon 
Act  or  excessively  rapid  escalation  of  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is  government  that  ap- 
plauds the  virtues  of  competition  for  others 
but  doggedly  Insists  on  moncq>oly  In  many 
of  Its  enterprise -like  activities. 

There  oan  be  lltle  doubt,  for  example, 
that  removal  of  the  Postal  Service  monopoly 
on  first  class  mall  would  result  In  better 
postal  service  for  customers  and  better  Jobs 
for  those  In  the  business.  Unfortunately  the 
great  effort  at  postal  reform  took  the  direc- 
tion of  slightly  privatizing  an  organization 
that  retained  its  monopoly.  The  disappoint- 
ing results  were  Inevitable.  Whether  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  remains  In  the  Cabinet 
or  not  could  be  expected  to  make  little  dif- 
ference In  service,  but  glvitlg  the  customer  ths 
right  to  use  alternatives  would  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  difference. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  logically  monop- 
olies explain  high  prices  but  not  rising  prices. 
Once  the  monopoly  position  is  exploited,  it 
presumably  no  longer  exerts  continuing  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices.  The  process  of  un- 
winding some  of  these  monopoly  situations, 
however,  could  exert  some  downward  pres- 
sures when  we  are  trying  to  reetabllshed  the 
price  level. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  restraint,  In  short,  is 
essential  to  achieving  a  new  price-level  sta- 
bility. It  could  even  do  the  Job  Itself.  There 
Is  a  better  chance  to  keep  the  transition 
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palna  wltbln  politically  AccfpUbI«  toler- 
aAC««.  however.  If  the  stabilization  program 
has  a  more  rounded  character  that  reflect* 
the  many  dimensions  of  thla  problem. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  {himself ,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Siaffokd.  and 
Mr.  WncKBR) :        ' 

S.  3558.  A  bin  to  conserve  energy  and 
save  lives  by  extending  Indefinitely  the 
55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.        I 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  njy  colleagues 
Senator  Rawdolph  and  Senator  Staftord 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  indefinite- 
ly the  present  national  spe^l  liniit  of  55 
miles  per  hour.  i 

The  current  law  sets  ihe  national 
speed  limit  at  55  miles  per  hour  only  un- 
tU  June  30.  1975,  or  until  l^e  President 
declares  there  is  no  longer  a  fuel  short- 
age requiring  such  a  limit,  whichever 
date  occurs  first.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  simply  tlimlnate  the 
language  In  the  current  la^  that  allows 
f  jr  termination  of  the  55  miles  per  hour 
limit. 

I  believe  that  responsible  citizens  In 
this  country  will  agree  thaf  our  Nation 
should  continue  to  have  a  restricted 
speed  limit.  As  automobilas  and  roads 
have  become  better  englneejed  year  after 
year,  the  gradual  rise  in  highway  speed 
limits  has  gone  relatively  unchecked.  We 
would  all  have  been  wise  to  tecognlze  the 
senselessness  of  this  trend  long  ago,  but 
It  has  taken  the  energy  crl^  to  show  us 
how  foolish  we  have  been. 

My  faith  In  American  technology  con- 
vinces me  that  we  can  learn  to  build  cars 
and  roads  that  will  eventulUly  allow  us 
to  travel  comfortably  at  90  or  100  miles 
per  hour,  or  even  faster.  Bi^t  I  sincerely 
doubt  that  encouraging  such  progress 
would  serve  our  country  wej. 

One  rule  of  thumb  for  lawmakers  is 
that  the  best  legislation  tifflrms  social 
tradition,  and  It  is  true  tteit  a  perma- 
nently restricted  speed  limli  for  the  Na- 
tion's highways  would  ruii  counter  to 
that  rule.  But  if  we  take  4  look  at  our 
increasingly  hectic  and  fa«t-paced  life 
style,  our  resulting  physica]  and  mental 
problems,  and  the  energy  situation  we 
now  face,  I  believe  that  Congress  and 
the  public  will  agree  that  It  Is  time  to 
alter  through  legislation  social  tradition 
In  the  area  of  our  national  d|lvlng  habits. 

One  primary  reason  we  $hoiUd  retain 
a  lowered  speed  limit  is  to  conserve  our 
country's  fuel  resources.  Although  the 
gasoline  shortage  has  eas^  in  recent 
months,  energy  conservatltin  must  be- 
come a  permanent  priority  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. John  C.  Sawhill.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office,  has  called  on  the 
public  to  continue  or  renew  their  con- 
servation efforts  or  face  periodic  critical 
shortages  In  the  future. 

If  the  energy  crisis  has  taught  us  any- 
thing. It  Is  that  we  as  a  Nation  can  no 
longer  be  complacent  aboiit  our  abun- 
dant natural  resources.  The  energy  in- 
dustries and  the  Federal  Government 
have  at  last  taken  time  to  look  carefully 
at  our  current  and  future  energy  needs 
and  resources.  What  we  ^ve  seen  Is 
sobering;  not  now  and  not[ln  the  fore- 
seeable future  can  our  Nation  afford  to 


return  to  Its  gluttonous  en^iss  devour- 
ing habits  of  the  last  few  decades.  If 
we  are  to  be  even  ptu-tially  assured  of 
a  steady  flow  of  resources  to  meet  our 
basic  energy  needs,  we  must  significantly 
alter  our  way  of  life  to  reflect  the  finite 
nature  of  our  energy  supply.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  all  learn  to  conserve 
energy  as  a  mater  of  daily  routine. 

There  are  many  drastic  measures  we 
could  take  to  assure  continued  fuel  con- 
servation. Hopefully,  they  will  not  be 
necessary.  The  basic  fact  that  we  should 
consider  Is  that  limiting  speeds  on  the 
Nation's  highways  is  one  of  the  most 
painless  sacrifices  Americans  can  make 
In  the  name  of  energy  conservation.  Gas 
rationing,  odd-even  allocation,  prohibi- 
tion of  driving  on  Sundays — these  and 
other  fuel  conservation  programs  would 
yield  serious  Inconvenience,  aggravation, 
and  cost  to  the  public.  Limiting  speeds, 
however,  requires  only  a  minor  altera- 
tion of  our  motoring  habits. 

One  of  the  most  dlfBcult  problems  the 
Federal  Government  now  faces  with  re- 
gard to  the  energy  crisis  is  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  crisis  is  not  over 
and  that  stringent  conservation  meas- 
ures are  just  as  necessary  now  as  they 
were  a  few  mcMiths  ago.  It  Is  becoming 
more  £uid  more  apparent  that  Americans 
are  returning  to  their  old  energy  con- 
sumption habits.  A  nationwide  Associ- 
ated Press  survey  has  found  that  auto- 
mobile traffic  in  most  areas  of  the  coun- 
try is  appnxiching  pre-crisis  levels.  It  is 
imperative  that  this  trend  be  reversed. 
I  believe  that  retaining  and  enforcing 
a  reduced  si)eed  limit  on  the  Nation's 
highways  will  not  only  serve  to  save  gas- 
oline but  will  also  serve  as  a  regular 
reminder  to  Americans  that  the  need  to 
conserve  all  types  of  energy  continues. 

Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  re- 
duced speed  limit,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  speed  limit  we  set  should  be  55  miles 
per  hour  rather  than  any  higher  limit. 

Fuel  economy  studies  carried  out  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
show  that  the  highest  automobile  fuel 
economy  is  obtained  at  30  to  40  mUes  per 
hour.  No  one  would  suggest  that  Amer- 
ican motorists  be  required  to  observe  a 
30-  or  40-mlle-per-hour  speed  Umit.  But 
We  can  reasonably  retain  a  55-mlle-per- 
hour  limit  and  still  realize  substantial 
energy  savings.  A  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration study  indicates  that  at  70 
miles  per  hour,  30.5  percent  more  fuel  is 
required  than  at  50  miles  per  hour.  At 
60  miles  per  hour,  11.3  percent  more  gtus 
is  used  than  at  50  miles  per  hour. 
Although  fuel  savings  would  be  greater 
If  the  uniform  speed  limit  were  50  miles 
per  hour  rather  than  55  miles  per  hour, 
arguments  have  already  been  successful- 
ly waged  against  Uie  lower  limit.  I  am 
compelled  by  the  interests  of  our  truck- 
ing industry  not  to  recommend  any  speed 
limit  lower  than  55  miles  per  hour. 

Of  primary  Importance  in  this  issue 
Is  the  fact  that  the  livelihood  of  thou- 
sands of  Independent  truckers  in  this 
country  depends  on  the  number  of  miles 
they  travel  in  a  given  time  and,  there- 
fore, cm  the  speed  they  drive. 

Second,  unlike  passenger  cars,  large 
trucks  do  not  get  optimum  mileage  at 
lower  speeds.  Large  commercial  vehicles 
actually  realize  better  fuel  economy  at 


55  miles  per  hour  or  higher.  A  higher 
limit  for  trucks  than  for  cars  has  already 
been  wisely  ruled  out  as  an  unacceptable 
hazard  to  motorists.  The  compromise  on 
55  miles  per  hour  reached  in  December 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  is,  in 
my  view,  still  a  valid  one. 

Since  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
went  into  effect  a  few  months  ago.  first 
indications  are  that  it  has  proved  work- 
able and  effective  and  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  be  obtained  from  re- 
taining that  limit. 

Mr.  Sawhill  of  the  FEO  has  estimated 
that  if  every  automobile  observed  the 
55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit.  125,000 
barrels  of  oil  might  be  saved  every  day. 
If  all  vehicles,  including  trucks  and  buses, 
followed  the  55-mlle-per-hour  limit,  a 
total  of  200,000  barrels  of  fuel  would  be 
saved  each  day — 73  million  barrels  a 
year. 

To  put  these  statistics  in  more  con- 
crete terms,  it  would  require  146  million 
tons  of  oil-shale  rock  to  produce  the 
amount  of  oil  saved  in  1  year  by  observ- 
ing the  55-mlle-per-hour  limit.  At  the 
current  minimum  production  cost  of  do- 
me.«;tic  crude  oil  of  $5.25  per  barrel,  the 
fuel  saved  in  1  year  by  maintaining  a  65- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  would  mean 
a  saving  of  $383  miMion.  Certainly  such 
a  saving  in  fuel  resources  and  costs  is  a 
significant  one. 

The  55-mlle-per-hour  limit  has  re- 
sulted not  only  in  important  fuel  savings, 
but  in  impressive  saving  of  human  life 
as  well.  The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
ports that  from  November  1973  through 
April  1974  U.S.  trafflc  deaths  dropped  by 
some  25  percent  over  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  While  this  percentage  figure 
is  impressive  in  itself,  when  one  realizes 
that  the  statistic  means  that  by  the  end 
of  April  we  had  already  saved  some  5,000 
lives,  the  importance  In  human  terms 
is  apparent.  About  5,000  wives,  children, 
parents,  husbands  are  alive  today,  and 
to  a  very  great  extent,  they  are  alive  only 
because  of  the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit. 

This  past  Memorial  Day  weekend  Is  a 
good  indicator  of  the  tremendous  saving 
of  human  life  we  are  witnessing.  Over 
last  year's  3-day  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
539  Americans  died  in  traffic  accidents. 
This  year,  390  people  died  on  the  high- 
ways, a  decrease  of  27  percent.  Memorlid 
Day  1974  suffered  the  lowest  highway 
death  toll  for  a  similar  holiday  period 
in  14  years. 

Certainly  lowered  speeds  cannot  be 
given  full  credit  for  this  saving  of  hu- 
man life.  The  fact  that  the  gas  shortage 
lowered  traffic  volume  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. But  statistics  indicate  that  al- 
though traffic  volume  was  down,  it  was 
not  the  most  significant  factor  in  the 
decline  in  traffic  deaths.  While  U.S.  traf- 
fic deaths  were  down  some  25  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1974,  the  National 
Safety  Coimcll  estimates  that  traffic  vol- 
ume was  down  only  about  8  percent. 

In  California,  traffic  fatalities  have 
dropped  far  more  than  gasoline  sales, 
which  are  one  of  the  best  indicators  of 
traffic  volume.  In  January  1974,  Califor- 
nia traffic  deaths  decreased  20  percent 
from  the  level  of  January  1973.  But 
Calif omlans  purchased  only  6.6  percent 
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less  gasoline  than  the  previous  January, 
and  the  California  Division  of  Highways 
estimated  only  a  3.4-percent  reduction 
in  traffic  volume. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration,  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  reports  that 
an  analysis  from  16  States  that  volun- 
tarily reduced  highway  speed  limits  in 
November  showed  a  decline  in  deaths  of 
15  to  20  percent  below  November  1972. 
The  remaining  States,  whose  drivers 
were  not  legally  bound  to  lower  speeds 
in  November,  showed  a  decrease  in  fa- 
talities of  only  2  percent.  Lowered  speed 
limit  States  similarly  reduced  traffic  fa- 
talities by  more  than  30  percent  in 
February,  while  in  States  with  higher 
limits,  fatalities  declined  only  2.7  per- 
cent. Clearly,  reduced  speed  limits  are  an 
overwhelming  factor  In  the  decline  in 
traffic  fatalities. 

The  reason  for  the  impressive  saving 
of  lives  is  an  easily  understandable  one: 
the  National  Safety  Coimcll  shows  that 
a  driver  Involved  in  a  crash  at  50  miles 
per  hour  has  a  chance  for  survival  4 
times  greater  than  a  driver  who  crashes 
at  70  miles  per  hour.  After  considering 
all  of  the  factors  involved  In  traffic 
deaths,  the  Council  estimates  that  if  55 
miles  per  hour  speed  limits  are  observed, 
8,000  to  10,000  lives  could  be  saved  this 
year  alone,  attributable  purely  to  the 
lower  speed  limit. 

We  ^Ink  with  horror  and  sorrow  of 
the  Americans  who  died  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  56,000  of  our  citizens  gave  their 
lives  there  In  the  12  years  from  1961  to 
1972.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  would 
knowingly  sacrifice  that  same  nimiber  of 
lives  on  our  highways  in  half  sis  many 
years  simply  because  we  doggedly  de- 
mand the  right  to  drive  faster. 

Lower  speeds  logically  reduce  the 
severity  of  injuries  in  the  same  manner 
they  reduce  the  number  of  fatalities. 
From  January  through  April  of  this  year, 
the  National  Safety  Council  reports  that 
disabling  injuries  were  down  23  percent, 
and  the  cost  of  traffic  deaths  and  injuries 
to  the  national  economy  was  down  nearly 
11  percent — %  saving  of  $500  million  In  4 
months  alone. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  to 
which  we  should  give  serious  thought. 
Small,  economy  size  c&n  are  more  vul- 
nerable in  collisions  thtin  are  standard 
size  cars.  With  gas  prices  cHmbing  and 
millions  of  Americans  switching  to  small 
car  models  for  money-  and  fuel-saving 
reasons,  more  and  more  drivers  on  the 
highway  will  be  more  vulnerable  to  death 
and  injury.  A  return  to  higher  speed 
limits  would  without  doubt  n^ean  a  return 
to  a  level  of  traffic  deaths  and  injuries 
even  higher  than  the  tragic  tolls  we  have 
previously  suffered. 

To  be  realistic,  we  must  face  up  to 
a  fact  about  Americans'  driving  habits 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  When  the 
speed  limits  on  the  highways  were  set  sit 
70  miles  per  hour,  vast  numbers  of  mo- 
torists traveled  regularly  at  75  miles  per 
hour  or  faster.  We  as  a  nation  have  a 
tradition  of  worKhiping  fast  cars  and  of 
driving  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  law  will 
allow.  I  beUeve  the  majority  of  motorists 
will  continue  to  drive  slightly  over  the 
posted  speed  limit,  despite  the  law  and 


despite  the  need  to  conserve  fuel.  Driv- 
ing as  fast  as  we  can  safely  get  away 
with — and  sometimes  faster — seems  al- 
most to  be  a  fact  of  human  nature.  And 
It  Is  doubtful  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials could  ever  hope  to  enforce  speed 
limits  precisely. 

If  the  speed  limit  is  70,  many  of  us 
will  drive  75;  if  the  limit  is  60,  many  wlU 
drive  65;  if  55,  we  will  drive  60.  If  we 
are  to  be  realistic,  we  must  anticipate 
that  a  55  miles  per  hour  speed  Hmit  will 
yield  an  effective  60  miles  per  hour  cruis- 
ing speed  for  millions  of  Americans.  I 
certainly  do  not  mean  that  motorists 
shoilld  not  be  urged  continuously  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  law 
officers  should  disregard  those  who 
exceed  the  posted  limit.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  face  up  to  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  driving  public  that  we 
cannot  Yiope  to  change. 

After  adding  up  the  vsu^ous  reasons  I 
have  discussed  for  extending  indefinitely 
the  reduced  speed  limit  of  65  miles  per 
hour,  I  cannot  see  the  justification  for 
returning  to  previous  limits  or  setting 
some  other  limit.  And  if,  as  the  experts 
have  estimated,  8,000  to  10,000  lives  and 
73  million  barrels  of  fuel  can  be  saved 
each  year  simply  by  retaining  and  en- 
forcing a  55  miles  per  hour  speed  limit, 
I  feel  that  we  would  be  irresponsible  in 
not  doing  so.  I  find  the  life-  and  fuel- 
saving  aspects  of  the  ciurent  speed  limit 
to  be  overwhelming  resisons  for  retaining 
that  limit. 

Making  the  55  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  a  continuing  feature  of  American 
life  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  measure ; 
driving  slower  is  a  habit  most  Ameri- 
cans have  readily  acquired  within  the 
past  few  months.  I  think  we  can  and 
should  all  learn  to  live  with  It. 

SENATOR  KANDOLPH  JOINS  IN  ETFOBT  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH PBSMAMZNT  aS-MZLB-FKK-HO'Ua  BPKE> 
LIMIT  k 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

gratified  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  introduced  with  the  able  Senators 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pbrcy)  and  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  .  I«dd  my  endorsement  to 
this  prc^xMal  with  enthusiasm  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  55-mlle-per-hour  speed 
limit  has  proven  Itself  and  should  be 
made  permanent. 

In  the  5  months  since  the  55-mlle- 
per-hour  maximum  was  adopted  as  a 
fuel  conservation  measure,  there  has 
ijeen  a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  number 
of  highway  deaths  compared  with  a  year 
ago.  There  has  also  been  a  significant 
saving  In  the  fuel  consumed  by  motor 
vehicles. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  rejected 
a  proposal  to  raise  the  maximum  speed 
limit  to  60  miles  per  hour.  We  affliined 
to  the  American  people  that  the  D.S. 
Senate  continues  to  be  concerned  about 
the  energy  supply  situation.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  amounted  to  an 
admission  that  Members  of  this  body  no 
longer  consider  it  important  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  fuel  sup- 
plies available  to  us.  I  spoke  against  the 
amendment. 

It  is  known  that  in  recent  months  the 
number  of  people  klUed  on  our  highways 
has  declined  sharply.  This  has  been  the 


trend  over  the  past  5  months  with  traffic 
deaths  25  percent  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.  At  the  present  rate,  more  than 
10,000  lives  will  be  saved  this  yetu-. 

The  reduction  in  death  tolls  is  an 
added  benefit  from  a  measure  whose 
adoption  was  stimulated  by  a  severe 
shortage  of  motor  fuels.  Although  fuels 
are  more  readily  available  than  they  were 
a  few  months  ago,  the  long-range  outlook 
remains  clouded  and  imcertain.  The  en- 
ergy shortage  most  certainly  is  not  over. 
I  doubt.  In  fact,  that  we  will  ever  again 
reach  the  point  where  gasoline  will  be  as 
readily  available  as  in  the  past  and  at  the 
low  prices  that  have  helped  stimulate 
the  national  dependence  on  personal  mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Petroleum  does  not  exist  In  imlimlted 
quantities.  If  we  desire  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  it  can  provide  we  must 
make  wise  use  of  existing  supplies.  This 
can  be  done  with  no  detriment  to  our 
economy  or  to  our  society.  A  national 
speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour  is  not  an 
tmreasonable  measure,  particularly 
when  we  consider  that  it  provides  a  sav- 
ing of  130,000  to  160,000  barrels  of  fuel 
each  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ata  not  unmindful 
that  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  op- 
posed to  a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
under  any  conditions.  I  have  received 
letters  urging  that  even  the  existing 
temporary  measure  be  repealed.  I  must 
add.  however,  that  I  have  also  received 
numerous  expressions  of  support  for  the 
uniform  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Over  the  years  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  excessively  speed  orient- 
ed. We  use  our  cars  to  continually  strive 
to  move  from  place  to  place  in  ever  de- 
creasing periods  of  time.  Even  If  there 
were  no  fuel  shortage,  this  is  a  trend 
that  should  be  laid  to  rest. 

In  addition  to  the  measurable  savings 
In  both  fuel  and  lives  resulting  from  a 
55-mIle-per-hoiir  speed  limit,  there  Is  an- 
other, less  tangible,  benefit  which  I  per- 
sonally have  enjoyed.  To  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  many  millions  of  Americans, 
slower  driving  means  more  relaxed  driv- 
ing. We  can  now  travel  at  a  less  hectic 
pace  with  less  tension. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  realist  and  I 
have  had  enough  personal  experience 
recently  to  know  that  ttie  existing  55- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  Is  not  univer- 
sally observed.  We  cannot  expect  law- 
abiding  motorists  to  be  endangered  by 
those  who  decide  for  themselves  what 
speed  they  will  drive  and  ignore  the  law. 
Speed  limits,  whatever  they  may  be, 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  law  enforcement  agencies  take 
seriously  their  responsibility  to  enforce 
speed  limits  and  we  in  the  Congress  must 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  expect 
such  enforcement. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  almost  unnecessary  to  go  over  the 
reasons  that  compel  me  to  join  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  that  would  provide  a 
permafaent  national  speed  limit  of  55 
miles  an  hour. 

Is  not  it  enough  to  note  that  all  pro- 
jections indicate  that  10.000  lives  will  be 
saved  annually  by  a  55  mlles-per-hour 
limit  on  our  Nation's  highways? 

Is  not  it  enough  to  note  that,  in  our 
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original  effort  to  save  gasoUae  we  have 
found  a  simple  and  dramatic  way  to  save 
lives? 

We  all  know  the  numbers  bjr  now.  Our 
Nation's  highway  death  toll  has  declined 
by  more  than  23  percent  since  the  55 
miles  per  hour  went  into  effect.  More 
tlian  4.700  lives  have  been  iaved  in  6 
months,  and  the  lower  speed  limit  was 
not  in  full  effect  across  the  (Nation  for 
aU  of  that  period. 

We  are  told  that  the  motoring  public 
has  become  impatient  with  t^te  reduced 
speed  limit  now  that  there  stems  to  be 
more  gasoline  available  aad  tiiat  motor- 
ists are  begliming  to  substantially  exceed 
the  55  mlles-per-hour  limit  t4at  became 
effective  across  the  Nation  on  March  4. 

But.  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administratirai  tells  ua  that,  even 
though  motorists  may  be  driylng  faster 
than  55  miles  per  hour  in  m|uiy  places, 
highway  speeds  have  not  retumed  to  the 
levels  of  the  days  before  the  gasoline 
shortage  struck.  j 

In  addltk)n.  I  am  among  thoie  who  sus- 
pect that  most  of  the  violations  of  the 
55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit,  at  least  in  a 
proportionate  sense,  are  being  committed 
by  over-the-roed  trucks  and  4ther  oam- 
mercial  vehicles. 

Perhaps  enactment  of  a  permanent 
national  speed  limit  of  55  mil«s  per  hour 
would  inspire  greater  enforcei|ient  at  the 
State  level  and  that,  in  turn,  would  en- 
courage American  motorists  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  keep  up  with  the  trucks. 

Indeed.  I  am  convinced  the  average 
American  motorist  has  alreafly.  by  his 
discipline  on  the  highways,  told  the  Con- 
gress and  the  rest  of  the  PederW  Govern- 
ment thait  he  is  prepared  to  sldw  down — 
and  to  keep  slowing  down — tcj  save  lives 
and  fuel.  ' 

Others  have  spoken  of  the  iubstantlal 
savings  In  gasoline  that  resu^  from  re- 
duced driving  speeds,  but  It  is  my  view 
that  the  dramatic  savings  In  lives  that 
has  been  the  demonstrated  result  of  the 
reduced  highway  speed  limit  Compels  us 
to  enact  this  legislation,  evesi  if  there 
were  no  other  benefits  to  the  Nation. 

With  a  single,  simple,  reasonable  act. 
we  have  It  within  our  power  to  save  the 
lives  of  10,000  Americans  and  to  prevent 
injinles.  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  join  wltli  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  Senator  from  minols  (Mr. 
PsRCY)  and  the  disttngiilshad  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rajpolph)  In 
introducing  this  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3557.  A  bill  to  allow  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  authorized  to  be  a{i)ropriated 
ior  expenditure  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  apportioned  to  the  States  pixr- 
suant  to  title  23.  United  Stktes  Code, 
without  matching  State  or  I^cal  funds. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  oh  Finance. 

ITATIOHAI.    TBAVSFOBTATION    ftlfAirCX 
tMXKGBNCT   ACT   Or    19  lit 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ij  am^Jntro- 
duclng  for  appropriate  referral  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Higtiway  Trust 
Fimd  Act,  to  allow  the-  use  of  certain 
funds  apportioned  to  the  States  from  the 
highway  trust  fund,  without,  matching 
State  or  local  fimds. 


Many  States  are  currently  unable  to 
use  highway  trust  fimd  moneys  appor- 
tioned to  them  because  of  an  Inability  to 
raise  the  necessary  matching  funds.  This 
dilemma  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  recent 
gasoline  shortages,  which  decreased  the 
amoimt  of  motor  gasoline  tax  revenues 
States  could  raise — the  source  of  most 
State  matching  money  for  Federal  aid 
highway  projects. 

Because  tli^  administration  impound- 
ed highway  trust  funds  when  the  States 
could  have  matched  them  more  easily, 
and  thus  prevented  States  from  using 
this  Federal  aid  the  Congress  directed  be 
avallaMe  to  them.  It  Is  now  only  equi- 
table that  the  Federal  Government  make 
such  funds  available  without  any  match- 
ing requirement  in  view  of  the  current 
pinch  on  State  matching  revenues. 

This  amendment  will  not  provide  a 
windfall  to  the  States.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  100  percent  Federal  funding 
provision  automatically  expire  In  a  State 
when  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
funds  saved  pursuant  to  this  provision 
equals  the  simi  impounded  or  withheld 
from  such  State  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 


AM>rnONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BELLS 

8.    1568 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondjox,  for  Mr. 
iHotrTB,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abottrezk)  ,  the  Senator  from  FLhode 
lalaod  (Mr.  Pastom),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett^  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FAiinn»)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1566.  to  provide  for 
the  normal  flow  of  ocean  eommerce  be- 
tween Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands and  the  west  coast,  and  to  prevent 
certain  Interruptions  thereof. 

B.    102a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunwet,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  {rom  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  ."the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Homfhret),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.^tjRHXT),  the  Senator  from  niinois 
XMr.  PsBCY).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cahkoh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGNTTSoir) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Oolx)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2022,  the  Flexible  Hours 
Employment  Act. , 

B.   3B11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.CBXLss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucabgc)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  3311,  to 
provide  for  tlie  use  of  simplified  pro- 
cedures in  the  procurement  of  property 
and  services  by  the  Government  where 
the  amoact  involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000. 

8.  S436 

Jit  th«  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3436,  to 
Increase  the  availability  of  mort^sige 
credit  for  residential  housing. 

B.   S443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  fMr.  Bath)  and 
tfte  Senator  ^rom  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 


Kiii)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3443,  the  Petroleum  Moratorium  Act  of 
1974. 

6.   3S12 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
RicoRo  of  May  16,  1974,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  Inadvertently  omitted  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3512.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  next  printing  of  the  bill 
reflect  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  as  a  principal  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


S.    3438— REMOVAL  OP  <X>8PONSOR 
OP   BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttsmons), 
whose  name  was  accidentally  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Rural  Rail  Preserva- 
tion Act,  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  S.  3438. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


8.  8546— Rg-TtEFERRAL  OP  BILL  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  8. 
3546.  the  bill  I  introduced  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1074,  and  that  the  bUl  be  referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  re- 
ix>rted  the  act  I  propose  to  amend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  333— SUB- 
MISSION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF  ADta- 
TIONAL  COPIES  OF  COMMITTEE 
PRINT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Golo- 
water)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  333 
Resolved,  Tbat  tbare  b«  printed  for  the 
uae  of  the  Gommlttoe  on  AerotmutloU  and 
Sp«ce  Sciences  2.100  adcUttoDAi  copies  of  Its 
committee  print  of  the  current  session  en- 
titled "Energy-Related  Researcb  and  Devel- 
opment." 

TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  UMTT— AMENDMENTS 

AMCintMSNT    NO.    1362 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. ) 

TAX   KgUXr   AMENOMKirr   TO    TRX    DKBT   CEILINa 
ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Mondale  and  myself,  to- 
gether wltii  Senators  Cranston,  Bayh. 
Clark,  Fm^RiGHr,  Hart,  Humphrey. 
INOTJYE.  Johnston.  Moss.  Mttskh.  and 
RiBicorr.  i  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  14832,  the  Debt  Celling  Act. 
The  current  amendment  is  Identical  to 
the  tax  relief  amendment,  amendment 
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No.  1349,  already  Introduced  to  HJl. 
8217,  the  vessel  repair  tariff  bill.  It  con- 
tains three  principal  provisions: 

First,  it  will  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  individuals  under  the  Federal 
income  tax  laws,  from  Its  current  level  of 
$750  to  a  new  level  of  $825. 

Second,  it  will  provide  an  optional  tax 
credit  of  $190  in  lieu  of  the  exemption. 

Third,  it  will  provide  a  refund  of  a 
portion  of  the  social  security  pasToll 
taxes  paid  by  low-income  workers  with 
children,  through  a  tax  credit  "work 
bonus"  equal  to  10  percent  of  wages  up  to 
$4,000  in  income.  For  incomes  over  $4,- 
000,  the  credit  is  phased  out  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  dollar,  so  that  the  credit  dis- 
appears when  income  reaches  $5,600.  The 
credit  is  refundable — that  Ls,  it  is  paid  as 
an  Income  tax  refund,  even  if  the  re- 
cipient has  no  Income  tax  liability. 

The  piuTpose  of  the  amendment  Is  two- 
fold: to  provide  an  urgently  needed  fls- 
cal  stimulus  to  keep  the  economy  from 
sinking  deeper  into  the  current  reces- 
sion; and,  to  provide  significant  across- 
the-board  relief  to  millions  of  taxpayers 
suffering  under  the  sustained  severe  in- 
flation that  has  now  reached  the  double- 
digit  level  and  that  has  sharply  con- 
tracted consimier  purchasing  power  m 
every  section  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  we  are  Introducing 
combines  the  principles  of  separate 
measures  that  Senator  Mondale,  Sena- 
tor Long,  and  I  have  introduced  In  the 
past — an  increase  in  the  existing  per- 
sonal Income  tax  exemption  In  order  to 
provide  across-the-board  relief  to  all 
taxpayers;  the  use  of  an  optional  tax 
credit  in  lieu  of  the  exemption,  In  order 
to  target  substantial  relief  on  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  hardest  hit  by 
inflation:  and  the  use  of  a  refundable 
tax  credit  to  provide  relief  to  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  scsde  from  the 
crushing  burden  of  the  payroll  tax. 

Taken  together,  these  three  forms  of 
tax  relief  will  pump  tm  immediate  and 
urgently  needed  $6.5  billion  in  antireces- 
sion tax  relief  into  the  economy. 

Equally  Important,  taken  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tax  reform  amendment 
which  Senator  Bayh  is  introducing  to- 
day for  a  group  of  Senators  of  which  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  part,  the  net  result 
of  our  two  amendments  will  produce  no 
long-term  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury, 
since  the  tax  relief  we  grant  this  year 
will  be  offset — partially  this  year  and 
completely  in  future  years — by  four 
revenue-raising  tax  reforms.  There  re- 
forms will  end  the  oU  depletion  allow- 
ance, end  accelerated  depreciation  for 
spendlitg  on  plant  and  equipment,  repeal 
the  DISC  provision  for  export  subsidies, 
and  strengthen  the  minimum  tax  to  In- 
sure that  wealthy  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations pay  their  fair  share  of  the  Income 
tax. 

My  hope  is  that  Ck)ngre8s  will  act 
quickly  to  adopt  the  tax  relief  proposal 
we  are  offering.  -My  own  view  is  that  the 
health  of  the  American  economy  for  the 
remainder  of  1974  and  well  into  1975 
may  hang  on  the  outcome  of  our  action. 
kiaamtsxtrt  no.  1383 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


THZ    SXNATX    MTTST    act    on    TAX   RZFORIC 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  21, 
1974, 1  introduced  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Clark,  Hart,  Humphrtt,  KsmnEinr, 
MoNDALB,  find  MtrsKix,  a  tax  reform 
•package  designed  to  close  four  of  the 
imost  egregious  loopholes  in  our  present 
tax  laws — the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance, the  asset  depreciation  range 
system,  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  provisions,  and  the  exclu- 
sion and  deductions  now  allowed  imder 
the  minimum  tax  provisions.  This  pro- 
posal was  introduced  as  an  amendmoit 
to  H.R.  8217,  the  vessel  repair  tariff  bill. 
When  I  Introduced  tliis  amendment  It 
was  my  understanding  that  thds  legisla- 
tion would  be  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate  this  week.  The  leader- 
ship has  now  decided,  however,  to  post- 
pone action  on  this  bill. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  Senate  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  these  important 
reform  proposals,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing them  as  an  amendment  to  HJR. 
14832,  the  debt  ceiling  bill  on  which  th<j 
Senate  must  act  prior  to  June  30. 


DESIGNATION  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM— AMENDMENTS 

AtlXNDMXNT    NO.    13«4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3433;  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  cer- 
tain acquired  lands  for  inclusion  in  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
to  provide  for  study  of  certain  additional 
lands  for  such  inclusion,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3433,  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  of  1974. 
a  bill  which  wUI  shortly  come  before  the 
Senate.  This  amendment  will  strengthen 
section  7.  the  management  provisions 
section  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  will 
substitute  language  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  Is  contained  in  S.  316, 
the  Eastern  Wlldemess  Areas  Act,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  with  33  co- 
sponsors. 

The  amendment  does  two  things :  First, 
section  (a)  mandates  that  the  39  wilder- 
ness study  areas  be  managed  exactly  the 
same  as  the  19  "Instant  wUdemess  areas" 
that  will  be  designated  piorsuant  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Second, 
section  (b)  mandates  that  the  Congress 
have  an  unlimited  time  to  consider,  re- 
view, study,  and  determine  whether  and 
when  specific  wilderness  study  areas 
should  or  should  not  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional wlldemess  preservation  system. 

S.  3433,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  mandates  that  the 
wilderness  study  areas  be  managed  "by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  as  to 
maintain  their  potential  for  Inclusion  In 
the  national  wlldemess  preservation  sys- 
tem." The  Agriculture  Committee  lan- 
guage (Mily  provides  3  years  of  interim 


protection  for  the  study  areas  during 
wlilch  the  Congress  must  either  approve 
of  including  the  areas  as  instant  wilder- 
ness or  the  land  would  immediately  re- 
vert to  multiple  use  and  sustained  yields 
management. 

This  amendment  will  be  offered  in  ad- 
dition to  a  compromise  package  that  has 
been  carefully  worked  out  between  the 
two  committees.  This  package  amend- 
ment will  refine  the  language  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  mining,  grazing,  condemna- 
tion, and  the  existence  of  a  citizen's  ad- 
visory committee  on  wilderness  I  support 
these  aspects  of  the  package  but  I  believe 
that  this  one  amendment  is  needed  to 
bring  S.  3433  closer  to  the  type  of  man- 
agement envisioned  by  the  original  Wll- 
demess Act  that  became  law  in  1964. 

The  question  on  the  management  of 
the  study  areas  and  the  length  of  time 
available  to  the  Congress  for  the  review 
and  ultimate  disposition  is  not  a  question 
of  Intent;  rather.  It  Is  a  question  of  use 
and  extent. 

Both  committees  agree  and  their  re- 
spective committee  reports  reflect  the 
fact  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the 
wlldemess  study  areas  that  would  harm 
their  wilderness  characteristics.  The 
question  is  how  to  protect  these  charac- 
teristics wliile  the  studies  are  txeing  per- 
formed. 

The  language  of  S.  3433  would  permit 
the  operation  of  all  terrain  vehicles,  dune 
buggies,  jeeps,  snowmobiles,  and  other 
off-the-road  vehicles  witliin  the  wilder- 
ness study  areas  unless  SM^cording  to 
chief  of  U.S.  Forest  Service,  John  Mc- 
Quire,  the  machines  were  causing  "sig- 
nificant damage  to  such  things  as  vege- 
tative cover,  or  soil  or  water  resources." 
They  would  be  permitted  to  operate  in 
these  areas,  according  to  McQuire  "if 
such  effects — of  their  operation — were 
transitory  •  •  •." 

What  is  significant  damage?  What  is 
transitory  damage?  Can  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice give  the  Congress  a  gioarantee  that 
they  will  be  able  to  police  and  monitor 
the  effects  of  off-the-road  vehicles  on 
such  a  grant  scale?  Can  we  be  assured 
that  they  will  be  able  to  spot  all  the  pos- 
sible degradation  of  the  wilderness  char- 
acteristics in  time?  I  think  not. 

In  my  view  the  committees  are  also  in 
agreement  that  the  3-year  limit  for  con- 
gressional review  is  not  appropriate. 
Again  the  question  is  of  extent.  I  believe 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  sets  a  clear 
precedent  that  should  be  stringently  fol- 
lowed. Under  this  act  the  Forest  Service 
was  required  to  review  all  primitive  areas. 
These  primitive  areas  are  analogous  to 
the  wilderness  study  areas  we  are  now 
considering.  The  Forest  Service  was  also 
mandated  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  suitability 
of  certain  areas  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional system.  In  the  meantime,  these 
areas  received  protection  for  an  imllm- 
Ited  time  until  Congress  disposes  of 
them.  This  system  has  worked  well  and 
deserves  to  be  applied  to  the  eastern  wlld- 
emess stiidy  areas. 

These  recreational  uses  are  inconsist- 
ent management  goals  for  wlldemess 
study  areas.  They  are  certainly  appro- 
priate for  other  sections  of  the  national 
forest  In  designated  sections  and  along 
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special  trails.  They  are  consfetent  with 
the  policy  estoblished  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964 — the  Congress  and  only  the 
Congress  should  have  the  power  to  render 
a  definitive  Judgment  on  aqy  and  all 
of  the  proposed  study  areas.  , 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amepdment  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  eimend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  j 

AJCKNVMXirr   No.    1384 

On  page  17.  lln«  21.  Immedlst^y  after  tbe 
words  "the  vUdemess  areas"  lo^rt  the  fol- 
lowiag:  "and.  untu  Congress  has  determined 
otherwise,  wilderness  study  areas'*. 

On  page  17.  line  34  strike  the  entire  sen- 
tence beginning  "The  wUdemees  ^tudy  areas" 
thereafter  through  page  18,  lln«  7. 


I 


EXEMPTION  PROM  DUTY  iOF  CER- 
TAIN EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS 
FOR  CERTAIN  VESBEI^— AMEND- 
MENT 

AicxxBioarr  no.  is«S| 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
theUble.) 

Mr.  CHILES  sabmitted  an  ai^endment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  8217)  to  exempt  team  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repaiii  for  ves- 
sels operated  by  or  for  any  bgency  of 
the  United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  ccainectlon  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5.  19^1. 


ENERGY  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OP 
1973 — AMENDMENl 

AMZKDICKMT    MO.    ISSS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  an^  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mitted legislation  yesterday  to  reform 
the  nuclear  powerplant  licensing  proc- 
ess and  to  insure  more  adequate  public 
participation  In  that  process. 

The  legislation  was  to  be  Submitted 
tn  the  form  of  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  Act  legis- 
lation reported  yesterday  by  thfc  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  ait  hopeful 
that  the  amendment  I  am  submitting, 
particulstfly  the  sections  on  ftromotlng 
public  participation  through  Ithe  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  technical  expert  and 
legal  fees,  will  be  acceptablfe  to  the 
managers.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  jthat  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlntled  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDXZirr   No.    1368 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following : 
TTTLK     IV — ^LICENSING     PROCEDURE 

DUfiWiTlOHS 

Sec.  401.  As  used  In  this  tltl« 

(1)  the  term  "regulatory  revleW  process" 
means  the  process  by  which  the  cianimlsslon 
reviews  and  acts  upon  appllcatt^na  for  li- 
censes to  site,  construct,  manuufacture,  or 
operate  production  or  utlUzatloi^  facilities, 
including  any  hearings  thereon, '  beginning 
with  ttitB  flrst  filing  by  any  person  requesting 
or  leading  to  a  request  for  action  and  end- 


ing when  the  Commission  denies  the  request 
or  ceases  supervision  of  the  activity; 

(2)  the  term  "party"  means  any  partici- 
pant In  the  regulatory  review  process,  includ- 
ing the  applicant  and  the  Commission  staff: 

(3)  tbe  term  "Uoense"  means  the  combi- 
nation of  authorlaations  which  enable  a  par- 
son to  operate  a  nuclear  facility  or  in  the 
case  of  a  person  not  Intending  to  operate  a 
facility,  authorization  for  a  site  for  a  nuclear 
facility  or  to  manufacture  one  or  more  nu- 
clear facilities:  and 

(4)  tbe  term  "Oommlaslon"  means  the 
Nuclear  Safety   and   Licensing   Commission. 

ArPUCATION 

Skc.  402.  (a)  Any  person  seekilng  a  license 
to  site,  manufacture,  construct,  or  operate 
a  utilization  or  production  facility,  as  de- 
flaed  in  section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  BhaU  file  an  appUcation  for  such 
license  at  least  3  years  prior  to  the  time  con- 
smictlon  of  the  faculty  Is  contemplated  to 
begin.  Any  such  application  shall  include 
information  sufficient  to  identify  the  site, 
size,  and  type  of  the  proposed  faculty. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  license  appUcation. 
the  Commission  sbaU — 

(1)  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Indicating  the  receipt  thereof  and  afford- 
ing 30  days  In  which  persons  or  organiza- 
tions may  request  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate m  the  regulatory  review  process  with 
respect  to  the  Ucense;  and 

(2)  appoint  an  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board  for  such  appUcatl(m. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  approve  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  regtUatory  review  process 
any  person  or  organization  which  has  an  In- 
terest which  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  construction  or  ojseratlon  of  the  facility. 
An  untimely  petition  to  participate  may  be 
granted  only  after  consideration  of  whether 
there  was  good  cause  for  late  filing,  the  like- 
lihood of  delay  of  the  regrulatory  review 
process  as  a  result  of  participation,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  to  be  affected 
are  represented  by  other  parties. 

PABTICIPATTON  ZM  ECOtTIATOBT  BCVUCW 
PBOCSS8 

Sxc.  403.  AU  parties  to  the  regulatory  re- 
view process  shall  receive  simultaneous  serv- 
ice of  all  documents  and  written  communi- 
cations relating  to  the  appUcatloQ  received 
by  the  Commission  or  from  any  person  or 
party  or  received  from  the  Commission  or 
by  any  person  or  party.  AU  parties  to  the 
regulatory  review  process  shall  be  given  due 
notice  and  the  apportunlty  to  attend  any 
meeting  related  to  the  appUcation  between 
the  Commission  or  Its  staff  and  additional 
person  or  party,  and  minutes  of  such  meet- 
ings shaU  be  distributed  to  aU  parties  to  tbe 
regulatory  review  process.  To  the  extent  any 
document  or  other  communication  required 
to  be  distributed  contains  information  which 
Is  subject  to  disclosure  limitations  under 
any  provision  of  law,  it  sliall  be  distributed 
only  to  parties  who  sign  agreements  to  Um- 
It  disclosure  of  the  Information,  to  the  extent 
reqiUred  by  law. 

DiscovxaT 

Sec.  404.  Any  party  shaU  have  the  right 
to  discover  Infonoatlon  from  any  other 
party  or  the  Commission  to  tbe  extent  per- 
mitted by  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission 
which  shall  be  substantially  the  same  as 
Rules  36  through  37  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure. 

REQITXST  FOR  AUTHOBlZATIOIf 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the 
filing  of  the  application,  the  appUcant  shall 
file  a  request  for  authorlzatlan  for  at  least 
one  of  the  foUowing  actions: 

(1)  site  selection  and  preparation; 

(2)  limited  ooostructlon  activities; 

(3)  construction  or  manufacturing  of  the 
faoiuty: 

(4)  amendments  to  the  construction  or 
manufacturing  authorization;    'L  '  "• 


(6)  fuel  loading  and  subcrlUcal  testing; 

(6)  low  power  testing  and  power  ascen- 
sion testing; 

(7)  limited  operation  up  to  two  years; 

(8)  fuU-power,  full-term  operation; 

(9)  amendments  to  any  (^>eratlon  author- 
Izatlcm. 

If  no  such  request  for  authorization  is  filed 
within  one  year,  the  appUcation  shaU  be  dls- 
nUssed  without  prejudice  to  a  subsequent 
filing. 

(b)  No  limited  construction  <x  construc- 
tion authorization  may  lie  granted  unless  a 
prior  or  simultaneous  authorization  for  the 
site  selection  and  preparation  has  been 
granted  for  the  same  facility.  No  operating 
authority  may  be  granted  unless  a  prior  or 
simultaneous  authorization  for  construction 
has  been  granted  for  the  same  faculty. 

(c)  An  appUcant  may  request  an  authori- 
zation under  subsection  (a)  at  any  time,  and 
may  request  one  or  more  authorizations  at 
one  time.  When  a  request  for  authorization 
is  filed  with  the  Commission,  it  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  request  and  notice  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402. 

HEASINOS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Within  30  days  after  receipt 
of  a  request  for  authorization,  any  party 
may  file  a  notice  of  Intent  to  request  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of  aU 
of  the  material  upon  which  the  Commission 
and  the  appUcant  rely  for  their  respective 
positions  on  the  proposed  authorization,  in- 
cluding any  reports  or  testimony,  any  party 
Who  previously  filed  a  notice  of  intent  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  file  a  specific  state- 
ment of  the  issues  relevant  to  the  proposed 
authorization,  identifying  thoee  Issued  on 
which  he  seeks  a  hearing,  the  factual  basis 
for  each  issue  Including  any  direct  testi- 
mony to  be  offered,  and  the  areas  of  any 
proposed  cross-examination  Including  an 
identification  by  name  or  expertise  of  the 
witness  to  be  croes-examined.  Within  15  days 
thereafter,  evM^  other  party  ahaU  file  a  de- 
taUed  statement  of  his  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Issues  raised  by  the  party  and 
tbe  factual  basis  for  such  poelton  including 
any  additional  direct  testimony  to  be  of- 
fered and  the  areas  of  proposed  cross-exami- 
nation Including  an  ideq^tlficatlon  of  the 
name  of  the  witness  to  be  tSxws-examlned. 

(c)  If  the  applicant  opposes  the  position 
of  the  Commission,  then  he  shaU,  within  30 
days  of  receipt  of  the  ComnUssion  position, 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  appUcable  to  any  party 
requesting  a  hearing. 

<d)  Any  party  opposing  a  bearing  with  re- 
spect to  any  or  aU  issues  may  file  a  motion 
for  summary  disposition  as  to  any  such  Issue 
which  motion  shaU  be  governed  by  a  proce- 
dure substantially  sUnUar  to  Rxile  86  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure.  Such  mo- 
tion shall  be  filed  within  15  days  of  following 
the  filing  of  a  specific  statement  of  issues  by 
a  party  seeking  a  bearing. 

riNAUTT   OP  DXTKBIONATIONS 

Sec.  407.  A  motion  under  section  406(d) 
shaU  be  granted  with  respect  to  the  deter- 
mination of  any  Issue  which  could  have  been 
raised  in  connection  with  prior  proceedings 
under  the  same  appUcation  on  the  basis  of 
Information  then  available  unless  the  party 
opposing  the  motion  has  established  the 
likelihood  that  substantial  additional  protec- 
tion for  the  public  health  and  safety,  for 
the  common  defense  or  security,  or  for  the 
environment  could  result  If  its  position  were 
upheld  and,  in  addition,  demonstrates — 

(ly  a  change  in  circumstances  (including 
the  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations  subse- 
quent to  the  prior  proceedings) ;  or 

(2)  the  existence  of  other  special  clrctim- 
Btances  or  public  Interest  factors. 
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Sec.  408.  (a)  An  authorization  for  site  se- 
lection and  preparation  sheJl  not  be  granted 
unless  information  regarding  the  final  de- 
sign, method  of  construction,  and  proposed 
operation  of  tbe  faculty  Is  suffictent  to  per- 
mit a  full  analysis  of  the  factors  required  by 
tb»  National  Envlronmentftl  PoUcy  Act  of 
1869  and  the  completion  of  the  coet-benefit 
analysis. 

(b)  Any  action  taken  after  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  an  application 
are  satisfied  shaU  not  require  further  com- 
pliance with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  unless  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 407,  relating  to  finality,  are  met  with 
respect  to  the  issues  sought  to  be  rsilsed 
under  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  of  1969. 

REUITION    TO    OTREB    LAWS 

Sec.  409.  With  respect  to  any  authoriza- 
tion under  section  406(a),  the  requirements 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission  rele- 
vant to  each  action  shaU  be  met  before  the 
action  Is  authorized. 

ADMnnSTXATION 

Sec.  410.  After  an  application  has  been 
filed,  all  legal  and  factual  issues  relating  to 
the  application  shall  be  determined  by  an 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  assigned 
to  the  application  to  the  extent  such  Issues 
are  contested  by  any  party.  Decisions  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  shaU  be 
subject  to  review  by  an  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Board  upon  the  fl""g  of  a 
request  for  review  by  any  party.  Pinal  deci- 
sions shaU  be  subject  to  judicial  review  in 
the  same  manner  as  prescribed  In  section  189 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

JOINDERS 

Sac.  411.  The  Conunlsalon  may,  upon  the 
request  of  any  person  or  on  its  own  motion, 
order  commencement  of  a  regulatory  review 
process  on  any  issues  conunon  to  several 
nuclear  faculties.  The  hearings  shaU  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  applicable  to  hear- 
ings on  individual  nuclear  plants  except  that 
the  Commission  shaU — 

(1)  Include  notice  of  the  bearing  in  pub- 
Ucations  vrldely  read  by  tbe  general  popula- 
tion; 

(2)  aUow  60  days  for  any  party  to  file  a 
request  to  be  part  of  the  regulatory  review 
process;  and 

(3)  permit  any  party  to  participate  In  the 
regulatory  review  process  If  its  request  to 
participate  discloses  that  Its  Interest  coiUd 
be  affected  by  resolution  of  the  Issues  if  a 
nuclear  faculty  to  which  the  Issues  raised 
are  relevemt  were  built  near  the  area  with 
which  Buoh  party  is  concerned. 

Tbe  provisions  of  sections  402(a)  and  406 
shall  not  apply  to  a  proceeding  under  this 
section  unless  such  proceedings  were  com- 
menced either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Commission,  by  parties  seeklng^uthorlza- 
tions  under  section  405,  or  by  parties  reason- 
ably exiiected  to  be  seeking  such  authoriza- 
tions. 

COSTS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  regula- 
tory review  process  or  any  bearing  held  for 
the  purpoae  of  adopting  any  rule  or  regiUa- 
tion,  whether  governed  by  section  553  or  554 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU,  upon  request,  pay  for  the  cost  of 
participation,  including  attorneys'  fees.  In 
any  hearing  or  the  regvUatory  review  process 
of  any  party,  except  that  the  amount  paid, 
if  any,  shall  be  determined  with  due  ccnsid- 
eratlon  to  the  foUowlng  factors: 

(1)  Tbe  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  tbe  party  helped  to  develop  facts.  Issues 
and  arguments  relevant  to  the  regulatory 
review  process  or  hearing. 

(2)  The  abUlty  of  the  party  to  pay  its  own 
expenaM. 


(b)  The  Commission  shaU  establish  a  max- 
imum amount  to  be  allocated  to  each  hear- 
ing or  other  proceeding  which  amount  sbaU 
be  apportioned  among  the  parties  seeking 
reimbursement  of  costs  based  upon  the  fac- 
tors enumerated  In  subsection  (a) .  The  max- 
imum amount  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  established  and  adjvisted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission  with 
due  regard  to  the  following  factors: 

(1)  actual  coets  of  pubUc  participation  in 
hearings  based  upon  a  non-duplicatlve  pres- 
entation of  opposing  viewpoints  on  all  rele- 
vant issues. 

(2)  Tbe  cost  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Commission's  staff  and  tbe 
applicants  seeking  authorlzatlozu  under  sec- 
tion 405. 

(c)  Payment  of  costs  under  this  section 
sh&U  be  made  within  3  months  of  the  date 
on  which  a  final  decision  or  order  disposing 
of  essentlaUy  aU  of  the  matters  involved  in 
the  hearing  is  issued  by  the  Commission, 
except  that  if  a  party  establishes  that — 

(1)  its  abUlty  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceeding wUl  be  severely  hampered  by  tbe 
faUure  to  receive  funds  prior  to  conclusion 
of  tbe  proceeding;  and 

(2)  there  Is  reasonable  llkelibood  that  its 
participation  wUl  help  develop  facts.  Issues 
and  arguments  relevant  to  the  regulatory  re- 
view process  or  hearing, 

then  the  Commission  shaU  make  frcHm  time 
to  time  such  advance  payments  as  It  deems 
essential  to  permit  the  party  to  participate 
or  to  continue  to  participate  meanlngfuUy 
in  the  proceeding  with  due  regard  to  the 
maximum  amount  payable  for  costs  of  this 
bearing  and  tbe  possible  requests  for  reim- 
bursement of  costs  of  other  parties. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  judicial  proceedings 
arising  out  of  an  appeal  of  a  decision  reached 
in  a  regulatory  review  process  or  other  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission,  tbe  Court 
may  order  the  Commission  to  reimburse  aU 
costs  of  such  proceedings,  including  attor- 
neys' fees,  to  any  party  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  regulations  implementing 
them  or  upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  whichever  first 
occurs.  This  section  shall  apply  to  aU  regula- 
tory review  processes,  hearings,  and  court 
proceedings  in  which  final  decisions  or  orders 
disposing  of  essentlaUy  aU  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  regulatory  review  process  or 
bearing  or  final  orders  of  coiirt  have  not  been 
Issued  by  the  Conunission  or  court  when  this 
section  Is  enacted  and  to  aU  regiUatory  re- 
view processes,  hearings  and  cotirt  proceed- 
ings subsequently  commenced.  In  the  case  of 
court  proceedings  In  progress  when  this  sec- 
tion is  enacted,  tbe  reimbursement  of  costs 
provided  for  In  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
only  to  the  costs  referred  to  in  subsection  (d) 
and  not  to  costs  of  tbe  regulatory  review 
process  or  bearing  being  reviewed. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  diminish 
any  right  which  any  party  may  have  to 
collect  any  costs,  including  attorneys  fees, 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(g)  llie  authorization  to  make  such  pay- 
ments shaU  not  apply  to  any  regulatory  re- 
view processes,  bearings  for  tbe  purpose  of 
adopting  any  rule  or  regulation,  or  court  re- 
views arising  out  of  such  processes  or  hear- 
ings, if  the  regulatory  review  processes  or 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  any 
rule  or  regulation  commenced  later  than  the 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Any  decision  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  reviewable  In  Court  to  tbe 
same  extent  as  any  other  Commission  deci- 
sion, except  that  no  stay  may  be  issued  based 
upon  any  alleged  violation  of  this  section 
and  no  court  order  determining  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  violated 
ShaU,  solely  as  a  result  of  that  determination. 


require  a  reversal  of  tbe  Commission's  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  any  other  Issue. 

(1)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Evrscnvx  date 

Sec  413.  Tbe  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  applicable  to  sJl  oiigoing  proceedings  for 
Issuance,  revocation,  modification,  amend- 
ment, or  revision  of  construction  permits 
and  operating  licenses  and  to  all  construc- 
tion permits  and  operating  licenses  already 
Issued  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
consistent  with  the  pubUc  Interest  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  delay. 


EMERGENCY     (CHLORINE     ALLOCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1973— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1387 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  2846)  to  protect  the  flow  of 
interstate  commerce  from  unreasonable 
damage  to  the  environmental  health  by 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine 
and  other  chemicals  and  substances 
which  are  necessary  for  safe  drinking 
water  and  for  waste  water  treatment. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N50R  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  8217 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
cosponsor  an  Eunendment  to  H.R.  8217 
intended  to  repeal  immediately  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  allowance. 

This  amendment  would  generate  $2 
billion  in  tax  revenues  for  1974  and  an 
additional  $18  billion  between  now  and 
1979.  A  Treasury  study  has  shown  that 
the  top  oil  companies  pay  less  than  10 
percent  in  taxes  on  profits  which  amoimt 
to  billions  Euid  billions  of  dollars.  The  de- 
pletion allowance  is  an  unnecessary  tax 
preference  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  very  wealthy  and  the  financially  pow- 
erful to  escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  Because  of  the  spe- 
cial treatment  now  given  to  oil  com- 
panies, low  and  moderate  income  people 
must  pay  substantially  more  than  their 
fair  share  in  order  to  make  good  the  tax 
loss. 

For  example,  Califomians  paid  an  es- 
timated $12.9  billion  in  Federal  personal 
income  taxes  in  1973.  Had  there  been  no 
oil  depletion  allowance,  Califomians 
might  have  saved  as  much  as  $206-$207 
million. 

The  recent  explosion  of  oil  company 
profits  Is  mainly  attributable  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  foreign  and  domestic 
crude  oil.  These  huge  windfall  profits  are 
not  needed  to  encourage  oil  and  gas  ex- 
pansion. The  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  estimates  that  the 
industry  Is  not  likely  to  reinvest  more 
than  50  percent  of  recent  profit  Increases. 
Repeal  of  depletion  will  still  leave 
$1.50 /barrel  increased  profits  as  a  power- 
ful incentive  for  expanded  exploration 
and  development.  I  am  confident  that  the 
closing  of  this  loophole  will  not  decrease 
employment  nor  hinder  our  efforts  to  be- 
come energy  self -sufficient. 

Repeal  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
will  make  the  tax  system  more  equitable. 
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In  addition,  the  additional  revenues  col- 
lected from  the  oil  companiaB  will  help  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  and  restore 
reasonable  price  stability. 

Mr.  President,  tax  justice  ^d  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility must  go  hand,  in  hand.  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP   A   HE.^RING 
ON  A  NOMINATlt>N 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  aiuMunce  to  the  Member^  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  pafltles  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  andj  Insular  Af- 
fairs has  scheduled  an  open  hearing  for 
June  7,  1974,  on  the  nomination  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  of  Dr.  John  Q.  Sawhill  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Eneig>' 
Administration. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn. 
and  will  be  held  in  room  IsilO  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bulldkig. 

Persons  wishing  to  testifi'  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
so  advise  the  staff  of  the  Iriterlor  Com- 
mittee. ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanii^ous  consent 
that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Sawhill  be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks.  I 

Thk  Whttk  Hoxrs^ 

The  President  to<lay  annouliced  that  he 
would  appoint  Jolin  C.  Sawhill  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  Federal  Bziergy  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr  Sawhill  has  been  Deputt  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Energy  OiDoe 'slnce  Decem- 
ber 4,  1973.  From  AprU  15,  1913,  untU  then 
he  was  Associate  Director  for  Natural  Re- 
sources, Energy  and  Science  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  At  tUe  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  OtSB  post,  he  was  Senior 
Vice  President  for  the  Busltxees  Services 
Group  at  Commercial  Credit  Company,  a  dl- 
verslfled  financial  and  leasing  company. 

He  was  bom  on  Jxine  13.  1936,  In  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  Mr.  Sawhill  received  his 
A3,  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affatt^  at  Prince- 
ton tJnlverslty  and  his  Ph.D.  tn  economlca, 
finance  and  management  froti  New  York 
tJnlTerslty's  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. He  began  bis  c«ireer  tn  19S8 
with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fexmer  and 
Smith  in  the  underwriting  and  research  de- 
partments. In  1960  he  became  Assistant  Dean 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Ploance  at  New 
York  University's  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  he  concurrently 
served  as  Senior  Staff  Economist  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  CxSrency. 

Mr.  Sawhill  Joined  Commercial  Credit 
Company  In  1988  as  Director  Of  Credit  Be- 
search  and  Planning.  In  1965,  he  Joined  the 
management  consulting  firm  jof  McKlnsey 
and  Company  as  a  Senior  Associate.  He  re- 
joined Commercial  Credit  Company  In  1968 
as  Vice  President  for  Planning,  Mr.  Sawhill 
Is  a  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Baltimore 
Neighborhoods,  Inc.,  a  Director  of  the  Balti- 
more Area  CouncU  on  Alcoholism  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  tb«  Col- 
lege of  Art  at  the  Maryland  Inttitute. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Ifeabel  Vande- 
vanter  and  they  have  one  child  Mr.  SawhUI 
and  his  family  live  in  Washington.  D.C. 


OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON  PUBLIC 
LAW  92-195 — THE  WIlD  FREE- 
ROAMINQ  HORSE  AND  HURRO  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Mr.  Pre^dent.  as  I 
have  previously  announced.Jthe  Senate 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  scheduled  oversight  hearings  on  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of 
Public  Law  92-195,  the  Wild  Free-Roam- 
ing Horse  and  Burro  Act  for  June  26. 
For  those  who  may  have  missed  it,  I 
would  like  to  have  reprinted  In  the  Ric- 
ORo  an  article  by  George  C.  Wilson  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  May  12,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  regarding  a 
horse  roundup  which  occurred  in  Idaho. 
Although  the  hearing  before  the  Interior 
Committee  will  not  specifically  focus  on 
the  roimdup,  the  committee  is  concerned 
about  the  interpretation  of  Public  Law 
92-195  by  the  administering  agencies  as 
It  relates  to  such  occurrences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniinous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Bloodt  Boumdup:   Wild  Horse 

SLAITGHm   DCTAILKD 

(By  George  O.  WUson) 

Ranchers  silt  the  throats  of  some  of  the 
wild  horses  they  drove  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
near  Howe,  Idaho,  last  ye<u:  and  cut  their 
lags  off  with  a  chain  saw.  according  to  an 
official  government  report  not  yet  made 
public. 

The  ranchers,  according  to  government 
sources  familiar  with  the  report,  a'^  used 
a  helicopter  and  snowmobiles  to  drive  the 
horses  toward  an  enclosure — roundup  meth- 
ods that  violate  the  law. 

The  horses,  despite  such  methods,  eluded 
the  ranchers  time  after  time  In  the  serlas 
of  roundup  attempts.  But  several  of  them 
met  their  deaths  at  the  cUS.  including  the 
ones  whose  throats  were  silt  and  legs  cut 
off  because  In  their  panic  they  had  Jammsd 
their  hooves  Irretrievably  In  the  cliff's 
crevloes. 

Sources  said  those  and  other  grisly  details 
are  contained  In  the  official  government  re- 
port on  the  roundup  written  by  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Land  Idanagement. 

Unbranded  horses  and  biirroe  which  roam 
free  on  public  lands  in  the  West  are  supposed 
to  be  protected  from  such  roundups  by  the 
1971  Wild  and  Free-Boamlng  Horses  Act. 

Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.-Wash.) .  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  is 
expected  to  ask  Interior  and  Forest  Service 
officials  about  their  roles  In  approving  the 
bloody  roundup  at  a  special  hearing  June  24 
on  the  Wild  Horse  Law. 

The  roundup  was  conducted  near  Howe, 
Idaho,  In  January  and  February  1978.  Gov- 
ernment Investigators  have  reported  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  field  office  gave 
its  full  blessing  to  the  roundup. 

The  n.S.  Justice  Dept.  has  decided  against 
criminally  prosecuting  the  ranchers  or  any- 
body else  Involved  in  the  case  for  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence. 

Congressional  sources  familiar  with  what 
was  turned  up  during  the  government's  own 
Investigation  expressed  Incredulity  at  that 
decision  by  Justice. 

tTJB.  District  Court  Jtidge  Thomas  A.  Flan- 
nery,  noting  that  no  criminal  prosecution 
was  planned,  ordered  Justice  on  April  2S  to 
turn  the  government's  Investigation  over  to 
the  American  Horse  Protection  Association 
and  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Those  two  private  groups  are  suing  Federal 
officials  for  $10  million  for  allegedly  letting 
the  roTindup  take  place  In  violation  of  the 
WUd  and  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros 
Act  In  1071. 

Flannery.  in  ordering  the  Invsatlgatory  re- 
port rsleaaed  to  the  two  groups,  said  "Vtf 


court  is  guided  by  the  fundamental  notion 
that  in  a  free  society  Justice  is  visually  pro- 
moted by  disclosure  rather  than  secrecy  . . ." 

HowevM',  the  government  report  on  tbs 
roundup  has  not  yet  been  made  part  of  the 
public  record  of  the  trial.  It  is  In  the  hands 
of  the  government  and  the  two  associations 
who  brought  the  civil  suit. 

A  olsrk  in  Flannery's  office  said  the  report 
probably  will  not  be  added  to  the  regular 
public  record  until  there  Is  a  formal  motlaa 
to  do  so.  Robert  C.  McOandless,  attorney 
for  the  horse  association  and  human  society, 
declined  to  release  the  report  when  asked 
to  do  so  by  The  Washington  Poet. 

The  report,  government  sources  said,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  findings  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Investigators,  but  taped  interviews  wttti 
ranchers  and  others  Involved  In  the  round- 
ups. 

The  stated  purpose  of  rounding  up  the 
horses  and  removing  them  from  public  lands 
in  Idaho  was  reportedly  to  leave  more  grass 
for  ranchers'  cattle  there  and  to  sell  the 
captured  horsee  for  dog  food. 

Most  of  the  horses  rounded  up,  acoerdlng 
to  the  government's  investigation,  were  free- 
roaming  and  unbranded — thus  supposedly 
protected  by  the  WUd  Horse  law. 

Between  SO  to  80  horses  were  captured. 
At  least  a  doeen  horses  and  one  colt  were 
killed  or  died  dxirlng  the  roundup  before 
the  ranchers  could  ship  them  to  the  stock 
yard  where  they  were  to  be  held  for  slaugh- 
ter. Others  have  died  since. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  horse  aaaoclatlon 
and  Humane  Society  stopped  the  intended 
slaughter  for  dog  food,  but  the  fate  of  the 
17  surviving  horses  and  one  colt  la  still 
undecided. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  THE  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  SUBCOMMTT- 
TEE  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  18, 
beginning  at  10  a.m..  In  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Tes- 
timony Is  invited  regarding  three  bills 
which  are  presently  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  measures  are:  S.  1119,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  water  available  for  a  min- 
imum recreation  pool  in  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
unit  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect; S.  2779.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  drain- 
age works  for  the  vernal  unit  of  the  cen- 
tral Utah  project  and  the  Emery  County 
project,  participating  projects,  Colorado 
River  storage  project;  and  S.  3529,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  necessary  biterlm 
anadromous  fish  passage  fticflltles  at 
Savage  Rapids  Dam,  Oreg. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Dan  Dreyfus  of  the  subcommittee  staCT 
on  extension  51076.  Those  wlsh^  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Subcommittee,  room  3106,  Dirksen  Sen- 
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ate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D,C. 
20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


POLITICAL  FREEDOM  IS  A  REALITY 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  anti-Salgon  propa- 
ganda floating  around  Washington  these 
days  is  the  charge  that  there  is  no 
political  freedom  in  South  Vietnam. 
Those  who  would  see  the  United  States 
abandon  our  support  of  South  Vietnam 
for  whatever  reason  constantly  claim 
that  the  Thleu  government  is  an  oppres- 
sive one  which  is  running  roughshod  over 
the  political  freedoms  of  the  people  of 
that  war-torn  country. 

A  recent  factsheet  from  the  U.S.  State 
Department  says  that  such  allegations 
just  are  not  true,  pointing  out  that: 

Numerous  non-Communist  political  groups, 
ranging  from  far-right  to  far-left,  continue 
to  function  openly  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
are  in  many  cases  strongly  oppoeed  to  Presi- 
dent Thleu  and  his  Administration. 

Not  only  are  there  viable  opposition 
political  parties;  even  further,  there  are 
opposition  members  of  the  Thleu  admin- 
istration In  both  houses  of  South  Viet- 
nam's Government: 

In  the  lower  house,  58  of  158  members  are 
active  oppositionists,  7  are  Independents,  and 
98  are  pro-Admlnlstratlon.  In  the  upper 
bouse,  there  are  29  oppositionists  and  41 
pro-Admlnlstratlon  members. 

Another  strong  sign  of  political  free- 
dom is  an  active  and  vocal  press.  The 
factsheet  points  out  that  there  are  15 
dally  newspapers,  only  three  of  which 
are  proadmlnistratlon. 

To  me.  however,  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  political  freedom  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  fact  that  500,000  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  armed  by  the 
government  to  serve  as  local  militia,  with 
another  1,000,000  citizens  serving  as 
armed  members  of  the  part-time  peoples' 
self-defense  force. 

Mr.  President,  this  factsheet  con- 
tains information  that,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  not  appeared  in  any  of  the  national 
news  media.  It  points  out  facts  which  are 
vitally  important  to  our  understanding 
of  the  true  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
especially  as  we  consider  whether  or  not 
we  will  continue  military  eld  to  this 
country— £iid  which  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  very  political  freedoms 
which  I  have  alluded  to  here  and  which 
are  outlined  in  more  detail  in  the  fact- 
sheet. 

So  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Information  contained  in  this  factsheet 
as  we  consider  future  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

bvidence  of  polmcai.  freedom  in  sottth 
Vietnam 

1.  Parliamenary  opposition.  In  the  Lower 
House,  58  of  the  158  members  are  active  op- 
positionists. 7  are  Independents,  and  93  are 
pro-Admlnlstratlon.  In  the  Upper  House, 
there  are  29  oppositionists  and  41  pro- 
Admlnlstratlon  members.  These  opposition 
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members  of  the  parliament,  whUe  outnimi- 
bered,  are  usually  vigorous  and  sometimes 
successful  in  their  efforts  to  block  or  amend 
Administration  proposals.  They  enjoy  par- 
liamentary Immunity  and  are  frequently 
strongly  critical  of  President  Thleu. 

2.  Opposition  political  group.  Numeroiis 
non -Communist  political  groups,  ranging 
from  far-right  to  far-left,  continue  to  func- 
tion openly  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  and  are  in 
many  cases  strongly  oppoeed  to  President 
Thleu  and  his  Administration.  Examples  are : 

The  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  the  larg- 
est opposition  political  party; 

The  Revolutionary  Dal  Viet  Party  and 
other  g^roups  currently  working  for  the  re- 
turn of  former  Emperor  Bao  Dal; 

The  An  Quang  Buddhists,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  the  overthrow  of  former 
President  Diem  and  now  oppose  President 
Thleu;  and 

Various  small  splinter  groups,  some  radl- 
caUy  leftist. 

3.  Opposition  political  personalities.  The 
most  famous  non-Communist  opposition 
political  flgtire  in  Saigon  Is  Lt.  Gen.  (ret.) 
Duong  Van  "Big"  Mlnh,  who  led  the  1963 
coup  against  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  He  Is  politically 
active  and  Issues  periodic  statements  de- 
nouncing the  present  Government.  Other 
well-known  personalities  currently  active  tn 
Saigon  oppositionist  circles  are  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  a  radical  lawyer  who  is  one 
of  many  claimants  to  leadership  of  the  so- 
oaUed  "third  force";  and  Father  Chan  Tin, 
an  anti-Government  activist  who  Is  cur- 
rently campaigning  for  the  release  of  alleged 
"political  prisoners."  Both  operate  C4>enly 
and  meet  frequently  with  Journalists  and 
other  opposition  figures. 

4.  Press.  There  are  15  dally  newspapers 
published  in  Saigon.  Three  are  pro-Admlnl- 
stratlon, three  are  oppositionist,  five  are  gen- 
erally Independent,  three  are  strictly  sen- 
sationalist, and  one  is  a  semi-official  organ 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  While  they  are  sub- 
ject to  some  wartime  censorship  and  other 
restrictions,  they  retain  considerable  free- 
dom, often  criticize  the  Government,  report 
Government  scandals  and  other  unfavorable 
news,  and  publish  news  about  opposition 
political  activities. 

6.  Elections.  As  specified  in  the  1967  Con- 
stitution, the  Government  has  held  regular 
elections  at  every  level  from  the  national  to 
the  village.  Outside  observers  have  confirmed 
that  these  elections  have  been  generally 
honest  and  have  achieved  a  reasonably  ac- 
curate refiectlon  of  the  popular  will.  Pro-Ad- 
mlnlstratlon candidates  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  oppositionists  recently,  largely 
because  the  opposition  Is  highly  fragmented 
and  consequently  not  very  effective  at  the 
polls.  The  most  recent  election  was  in  Au- 
gust 1973,  when  half  of  the  Upper  House  was 
chosen.  Provincial  and  Municipal  Council 
elections  are  scheduled  for  this  summer. 

6.  An  armed  citizenry.  Probably  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  not  a  hated,  repressive  dicta- 
torship as  the  Communist  claim,  is  that  It 
has  armed  half  a  million  full-time  local 
militiamen  and  a  million  members  of  the 
part-time  People's  Self-Defense  Force,  in 
addition  to  the  600,000-man  reg;ular  army. 
Since  the  total  South  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion Is  only  19  million,  most  of  whom  are 
children,  women,  and  old  people,  this  means 
that  the  Government  has  armed  the  vast 
majority  of  Its  able-bodied  manpower.  No 
widely  unpopular  regime,  facing  a  strong 
military  and  political  threat  within  Its  own 
borders,  woiild  dare  to  pass  out  so  many  guns 
which  might  readily  be  turned  against  It 


SENATOR  HATHAWAY  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  THE  MIDEAST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
disengagement  agreement  between  Is- 
rael and  Syria  raises  our  hopes  for  a 


lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  owe 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 
At  the  same  time  the  governments  of 
Israel  and  Syria  deserve  our  congratu- 
lations for  making  the  concessions  that 
peace  always  demands. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  Sena- 
tor William  D.  Hathaway,  recently 
wrote  a  very  perceptive  article  on  the 
complex  Middle  East  situation.  This 
article  appeared  in  "The  Jewish  Advo- 
cate" for  May  23,  1974. 1  beUeve  Senator 
Hathaway's  comments  will  make  very 
worthwhile  reading  for  the  members  of 
this  body,  particularly  at  this  very  sig- 
nificant point  in  the  history  of  Arab- 
Israeli  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Hathaway's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Maine  Senator  Speaks  Out  on  TjIioeast 
(By  Wmiam  D.  Hathaway) 

The  United  States  and  the  entire  world 
face  no  more  complex  problems  than  the 
Middle  East  situation.  There  are  no  easy 
solutions  and  there  are  no  shortcuts  to 
an  acceptable  permanent  peace.  Short  range 
pressures  conflict  with  long  range  goals. 
Moral  arguments,  practical  considerations 
and  the  lessons  of  history  must  all  be  taken 
into  account. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear  at  the  out- 
set. 

1.  I  beUeve  In  the  existence  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  a  National  Jewish  State. 

2.  I  believe  that  Israel  and  Its  neighbors 
should  have  safe,  secure  and  defensible 
boundaries. 

3.  I  believe  that  Israel  and  Its  neighbors 
should  have  reasonable — International,  If 
necessary — assurances  against  aggression  and 
attack.  War,  economic  blockades  and  the 
blockading  of  International  waterways 
should  be  eliminated  as  elements  of  na- 
tional policy  between  clvUlzed  states. 

4.  I  believe  that  these  objectives  can  only 
be  achieved  through  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral negotiations  and  agreements  and 
l.hrough  compromise  and  settlement  In  nor- 
mal diplomatic  processes. 

These  beliefs  do  not  require  me  to  rigidly 
adhere  to  the  specific  positions  of  the  Is- 
raelis or  the  Arabs  on  each  Issue.  Rather,  I 
feel  that  the  United  States  must  be  flexible 
and  must  enjoy  freedom  of  action  as  it  de- 
termines Its  role  in  accomplishing  these  ob- 
jectives. The  role  of  Henry  Kissinger  in  the 
recent  Israeli-Egyptian  negotiations  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  carefiU  ne- 
gotiation and  diplomacy  that  is  needed  In 
certain  situations.  Other  negotiations  will 
have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  multilateral  basis 
or  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  U.S.  has  traditionally  supported  Is- 
rael. This  Is  highly  imderstandable,  given 
that  the  two  countries  have  a  great  deal  in 
common.  Both  are  democracies  with  free  po- 
litical parties  In  the  government  and  tn  the 
opposition  and  with  free  elections.  Both  are 
countries  built  by  highly  motivated  pioneers. 
Both  are  countries  open  to  and  buUt  by  large 
Immigrant  groups.  Americans  have  vivid 
memories  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  the  concen- 
tration camps,  the  loss  of  six  million  Jews 
and  the  saving  role  played  by  the  Jewish 
community  which  became  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. The  United  States  and  Israel  share  the 
common  heritage  of  Western  civilization.  The 
cloee  ties  of  American  Jews  to  the  State 
of  Israel  are  a  fact  of  American  life.  Ameri- 
cans have  followed  the  history  of  Israel  over 
the  past  25  years — Its  struggle  to  survive  in 
the  face  of  Arab  opposition. 
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The  United  States  also  needs  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  tbe  Arab 
world.  There  la  great  diversity  among  the 
Arab  coxintrtes.  They  range  from  socialist 
states  to  military  dlctatorshlpfe  to  feudal  ab- 
solute monarchies.  They  are ,  torn  by  their 
own  instability,  their  need  f6r  peace,  their 
pride  and  by  their  role  and  I  power  In  the 
politics  of  the  area  and  In  the  economics 
of  oil.  A  vitriolic  hatred  of  Istael  has  In  the 
past  quarter-century  been  th*  sole  unifying 
force  within  the  diverse  Arab  world.  It  has 
often  served  as  a  means  of  llstractlng  the 
.Arab  states  from  confronting  their  own  very 
real  economic  and  social  probjlems. 

The  dilemmas  Involved  In  tlie  Middle  East 
situation  are  very  real  smd  veijy  acute.  There 
la  a  clash  between  two  highly  disparate  cul- 
tures, a  clash  with  Its  roots  ift  thousands  of 
yeers  of  history.  There  is  thf  contrast  be- 
tween levels  of  economic  development  and  so- 
cial welfare.  Above  all,  ther4  Is  the  con- 
stant political  and  military  |  confrontation 
which  can — as  we  have  so  recently  seen — ex- 
plode at  any  moment  Into  open  warfare. 
Olven  the  power  alignments  In  the  region, 
there  is  always  the  added  th^at  of  a  Mid- 
dle East  war  escalating  Into  la  global  con- 
flict pitting  the  United  SUtis  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  j 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  issues  In- 
volved in  the  Arab-Israeli  oonfllct — Issues 
which  miist  be  negotiated  a4d  resolved  in 
some  way  before  there  can  be  4ny  stability  In 
the  Middle  East. 

The  territorial  issue  Is  the !  first  concern. 
The  Arab  position  is  that  I^iiel  must  re- 
turn the  territory  taken  In  the  1967  war.  The 
Israelis  insist  that  they  must  keep  some  or 
all  of  that  territory — in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  ever-presen*  threat  of  at- 
tack from  Arab  forces.  They  are  very  con- 
scious of  their  vulnerabUity,  which  was  re- 
vealed sharply  In  the  surprisi  Arab  attack 
precipating  the  "Torn  Klppur  JWar". 

There  is  general  agreement  On  the  need  to 
reach  some  settlement  on  ihe  territorial 
question  and  thereby  to  establish  secure  in- 
ternational boiindarles.  Achieving  such  a  set- 
tlement will  require  comple]|  negotiations 
and  skillful  diplomacy. 

A  number  of  separate  lssue$  are  involved 
here. 

— The  Golan  Heights.  These  have  provided 
a  strong  natural  fortress  fot  the  Syrians 
and  an  Ideal  position  from  which  to  launch 
attacks  on  Israel's  Northern  p)aln.  Thus  the 
Israelis  feel  It  Is  vital  to  maint^  the  strong- 
hold which  they  now  have  ^n  the  Oolan 
Heights.  I 

— The  Sinai  Peninsula.  This  (^esert  area  east 
of  the  Suez  Canal  has  been  a|  battleground 
in   all    the   Arab-Israeli    wars.j  in    1948    and 

1966  and  1967  and  once  again  lb  1973.  To  the 
Israelis,  that  forbidding  desert  represents 
an  essential  buffer  between  the  Egyptian 
forces  and  the  developed  areas  t>f  Israel. 

— The  Suez  Canal,  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba,  the 
Straits  of  Tlran.  Under  international  law  and 
under  particular  tnt€rnatlon4l  agreements, 
freedom  of  navigation  through  these  water- 
ways Is  supposed  to  be  assuaed  to  all  na- 
tions. In  practice,  they  have  t>econie  pawns 
In  the  struggle  of  the  Arab  ptates  for  su- 
premacy. The  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Tlran 
and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  to  shipping  bovmd  for 
the  Israeli  port  of  Bllat  was  a  toajor  cause  of 
the  1967  war;  this  likewise  provides  the 
major  reason  for  Israel's  determination  to 
hold  onto  the  Slnal.  And  the  ^ez  canal  has 
for  many  years  been  a  battleground  and  a 
de  facto  boundary,  not  an  i  tntematlonal 
waterway.  | 

— The  west  bank.  Part  of  Jordan  until  the 

1967  war,  with  a  largely  Arab  population  but 
some  Israeli  settlement,  is  an  area  of  major 
controversy.  Some  have  suggested  that  It  be 
constltutefl  as  a  separate  Palestinian  state. 

— Jerusalem.  This  is  the  mpet  emotional 
point  at  Issue.  Holy  City  fo^  three  major 
religions — Judaism,  Islam  and  Christianity — 


Jerusalem  was  partitioned  Into  Israeli  and 
Arab  sectors  up  until  1967  and  Israel's  Jews 
were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  walling  wall 
and  other  sites  of  major  religious  signifi- 
cance. Since  1967,  the  City  of  Jerusalem  has 
been  united  under  Jewish  Rule  and  the 
Israelis  are  determined  to  maintain  control 
while  the  Arabs  are  bitterly  opf>osed  to  this. 
This  Is  a  continuing  controversy  and  po- 
tentially explosive. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  basic  objective 
of  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East  must  be 
the  establishment  of  secure,  defensible 
boundaries  for  the  State  of  Israel.  This  la 
essential  for  the  achievement  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East:  it  is  essential  for  the  survival 
and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  State.  There 
are  a  number  of  possible  means  of  resolving 
the  various  territorial  issues — neutraliza- 
tion of  border  areas,  International  super- 
vision, assured  access  to  international  water- 
ways, to  name  but  a  few.  Although  no  easy 
solution  appears  on  the  horizon,  with  the 
Intense  effort  of  skilled  negotiators  and  the 
passage  of  time  and  hopefully  a  willingness 
to  compromise  on  both  sides,  some  resolu- 
tion of  these  issues  should  be  achieved. 

Another  related  dilemma  which  has  to  be 
faced  is  the  fate  of  the  Arab  refugees  from 
the  former  State  of  Palestine.  For  26  years 
they  have  been  pawns  In  the  Arab-Israe!l 
confilct,  confined  to  the  squalor  of  temporary 
refugee  camps  that  have  become  for  many 
a  permanent  trap. 

Israel  rightly  asserts  that  the  absorption 
of  the  entire  refugee  population  would  not 
only  be  economically  disastrous  but  would 
also  gravely  endanger  the  survival  of  the  Jew- 
ish State.  Given  that  Israel's  current  popula- 
tion is  somewhat  over  3  million,  400.000  of 
which  are  Arabs  who  remained  after  Israel 
was  founded,  the  sudden  addition  of  the 
more  than  1  million  Palestinian  refugees 
registered  with  the  United  Nations  would  In 
fact  overwhelm  Israel  and  call  into  question 
its  existence  as  a  Jewish  State.  I  feel  it  is 
vital  to  preserve  the  Jewish  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  make  the 
point  that  the  refiigees  were  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  and  property  by  the  founding 
of  Israel  and  thvis  claim  that  Israel  should 
bear  the  responsibility  of  resettling  them.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  large  numbers  of 
refugees  have  in  fact  resettled  themselves  in 
other  Arab  countrlee,  and  indeed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Including  the  U^S.  How- 
ever, for  political  reasons,  the  Arab  states  re- 
fuse officially  to  assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  refugees. 

Again,  no  easy  solutions  can  be  found  for 
the  problem  of  the  Palestinian  refugees, 
which  Is  not  Just  a  political  but  also  a  very 
hxmian  dilemma.  Possibilities  under  discus- 
sion Include  the  establLshment  of  a  new 
Palestinian  State,  probably  based  on  the  west 
bank  and  including  the  Gaza  Strip,  plus 
some  compensation  on  an  international  basis 
for  the  properly  lost  by  Arabs  and  Jews  alike 
in  the  massive  displacement  of  populations 
brought  about  by  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

A  final  problem  which  must  be  discussed — 
and  which  is  far  more  visible  now  than  ever 
before — Is  the  "oil  weapon"  and  the  Arabs' 
demonstrated  willingness  to  use  It  to  achieve 
their  poUtlcal  ends.  The  recent  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo has  sounded  a  grim  warning  to  the 
United  States. 

— It  has  shown  us  that  our  economy  and 
Indeed  our  whole  way  of  life  deptend  to  a 
significant  degree  on  oU  Imports  from  the 
Arab  world. 

— ^It  has  shown  us  that  tbe  Arabs  are  able 
to  act  in  concert  and  are  willing  to  use  the 
oU  weapon  to  achieve  their  poUtlcal  ends 
In  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  however,  that 
the  energy  crisis  was  not  invented  by  the 
Arabs.  For  several  years,  we  In  the  United 
State*  have  been  warned  that  we  faced  a 
crisis  of  over-consun^tlon  of  energy.  The 
Arab  oil  embargo  hastened  the  day  of  reck- 


oning for  us  In  terms  of  supply  and  in  terms 
of  price,  but  It  did  not  create  the  energy 
crisis  in  tbe  first  Instance. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  focus  on  develop- 
ing alternative  sources  of  energy — ones  which 
will  not  deplete  our  limited  natural  re- 
sources. In  the  shorter  term,  we  must  live 

with  the  threat  of  the  Arab  oil  weapon a 

threat  which  looms  even  larger  for  our  allies 
In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  United  States 
must  stand  firm  against  the  Arab  threat.  It 
would  be  disastrously  short-sighted  for  us 
to  sell  out  the  Interests  of  Israel  in  exchange 
for  a  sllghUy  firmer  grip  on  the  Arab  oU  tap. 

Instead,  we  must  maintain  our  commit- 
ments to  Israel  and  our  resolve  to  achieve 
a  Middle  East  settlement  which  will  guar- 
antee peace  and  security  for  the  Jewish  State. 
There  is  every  Indication,  moreover,  the  VS. 
is  continuing  and  will  continue  Its  support 
for  Israel,  while  pressing  hard  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflicts  In  the  Middle 
East.  Ultimately,  this  wiU  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  involved. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  U.S.  play  the  most 
active  and  effective  role  possible  in  pro- 
moting a  Middle  East  settlement.  It  appears 
at  this  time  that  we  are  playing  such  a  role, 
through  the  skUlful  efforts  of  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  recognize  that  our  role  is  a  limited 
one,  given  the  large  number  of  strong  and 
conflicting  interests  Involved  In  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

A  crucial  factor  in  Middle  East  diplomacy 
will  be  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  the  present  time  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  detente.  However,  there 
are  obvious  strains  being  placed  on  the 
detente.  The  U.8.  cannot  countenance  the 
Soviets'  continuing  refusal  to  allow  Russian 
Jews  freely  to  emigrate  to  Isrsiel  and  the 
persecution  of  those  who  seek  to  do  so.  The 
driving  of  Soviet  author  Alexander  Solz- 
henltsyn  from  Russia  Is  yet  another  sign  of 
repression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  this 
runs  totally  counter  to  the  traditions  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience 
which  have  been  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can life  throughout  our  history.  Thus,  the 
UJ3.  must  always  seek  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  motives  and  objectives  of 
Russian  policy  In  all  areas,  particularly  in 
the  MlddlQ  East,  and  we  must  realize  that 
there  are  fundamental  conflicts  which  can 
never  be  wholly  resolved  and  may  hinder 
the  reaching  of  a  mutually  agreeable  settle- 
ment. 

In  short,  I  see  no  Justification  for  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  United  States  will  or  should 
consider  a  policy  of  abandoning  Its  essential 
Interests  In  the  Middle  East  or  abandoning 
the  essential  Interests  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
I  think  that  our  goals  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Israel  with  normalized  relationships 
with  Its  Arab  neighbors  under  continuing 
International  supervision  can  be  achieved.  I 
think  this  objective  calls  for  careful  and 
quiet  diplomacy,  for  flexibility  and  com- 
promise which  does  not  Jeopardize  our  long- 
range  alms  and  for  a  recognition  that  tbe 
long-term  goals  will  be  accomplished  not 
through  Invective  or  strident  statements,  but 
through  hard  work,  skillful  diplomacy  and 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  those  Involved 
In  the  Middle  East  conflict. 


BUILDING  A  STRUCTURE 
FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  "ma- 
jor diplomatic  achievement"  that  was 
accomplished  in  the  Middle  East  yes- 
terday is  another  important  building 
block  for  peace  that  hsis  been  brought 
about  by  President  Nixon's  strong  de- 
termination to   build   a  structure  for 
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peace  that  can  last  for  generations  to 
come. 

Yesterday's  announcement  that  Syria 
and  Israel  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  a 
disengagement  of  forces  on  the  Golan 
Heights,  coupled  with  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  disengagement  agreement 
reached  several  months  ago,  now  paves 
the  way  for  achieving  a  permanent  peace 
settlement  In  the  Middle  East. 

Ever  since  President  Nixon  took  office, 
be  has  worked  ceaselessly  to  improve 
the  International  climate  In  order  to 
make  it  more  receptive  to  his  efforts  In 
behalf  of  peace  for  all  people. 

To  his  great  credit,  the  President  has 
contributed  to  mankind's  quest  for  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  world  by: 

Ending  America's  long  and  costly  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war; 

Opening  the  doors  to  a  normalization 
of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  populous 
countries  in  the  world,  respectively; 

Seeking  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  our  respective  nuclear 
armaments  and  to  further  economic  re- 
lations between  the  two  nuclear  giants: 
and 

Achieving  cease-fire  and  disengage- 
ment agreements  in  the  Middle  East  that 
represent  important  steps  leading  from 
war  to  peace  in  that  war-torn  region  of 
the  world. 

I  Join  with  the  President  in  recognizing 
and  thanking  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  and  his  able  staff  for  the  Her- 
culean work  that  they  did  in  keeping 
the  negotiations  going  and  finally  reach- 
ing an  agreement  when  at  times  it  ap- 
peared that  their  efforts  would  end  in 
an  Impasse.  The  United  States  is  most 
fortunate  In  having  a  man  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's Intellectual  training  and  politi- 
cal imderstandlng  as  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Never  before,  have  I  seen  an  in- 
dividual display  more  physical  stamina, 
patience,  and  imagination  in  working  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  yesterday's 
welcome  news,  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done  before  lasting  peace  can 
be  a  reality  in  the  Middle  East.  As  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated  in  his  annoimceraent 
of  the  disengagement  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Sjnrla: 

We  should  have  In  mind  that  despite  tbe 
fact  that  these  two  agreements  have  now 
been  reached,  there  are  many  difficulties 
ahead  before  a  permanent  settlement  Is 
reached. 

However,  the  President  pledged  that: 
As  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  we 
shall  continue  with  our  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives, working  v^lth  all  governments  In  the 
area,  working  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
a  permanent  settlement — a  permanent  peace. 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  pledge  to  give  my 
full  support  to  the  President's  noble  ef- 
forts to  build  a  more  lasting  structure  for 
peace. 

AN  ATTACK  AIRCRAFT  THAT  IS 
CHEAP  AND  GOOD  GETS  COLD 
SHOULDER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  why  the  Penta- 
gon refuses  to  seriously  consider  a  new 


lightweight,  low-cost  aircraft  designed 
and  built  by  a  private  Individual  which 
appears  to  fit  the  requirements  for  a  new 
close-support  aircraft. 

The  story  of  the  new  aircraft,  called 
the  Enforcer,  is  detailed  on  the  front 
page  of  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

According  to  the  Journal,  the  Eiiforcer 
can  land  and  take  off  from  short,  rough 
runways,  can  stay  in  the  air  for  long 
periods,  and  carries  six  .50-caliber  ma- 
chlneguns  and  10  rockets,  missiles,  or 
bombs.  Its  performance  characteristics 
dovetail  neatly  with  the  requirements  for 
a  close-support  aircraft. 

The  Pentagon  is  now  In  the  process  of 
deciding  which  of  two  candidates  to 
select  for  the  close-supiX)rt  aircraft  role. 
In  the  running  so  far  are  the  Harrier 
and  the  A-10.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween those  aircraft  and  the  Enforcer 
seems  to  be  the  Harrier  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $4.3  million  each,  the  A-10  is  esti- 
mated at  $3.4  million,  while  the  En- 
forcer can  be  built  for  under  $1  million — 
the  current  estimate  is  $770,000. 

The  Air  Force  has  known  about  the 
Enforcer  for  3  years.  In  1971,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Air  Force 
pilots  tested  the  plane  at  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base.  One  of  the  pilots  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  Enforcer  performed  better 
than  was  expected  and: 

Technically,  It  didn't  have  all  that  fancy 
stuff.  It  was  Just  a  good  platform  that  could 
take  the  pimlshment  and  deliver  the  ord- 
nance. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  ad- 
vances In  technology  are  sometimes  sup- 
pressed through  Inadvertence,  lack  of 
initiative,  or  worse.  Recently  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Priorities  and  Economy  in 
Government  held  hearings  on  a  new 
method  for  converting  garbage  and  waste 
materials  into  glucose.  The  glucose,  In 
turn,  can  be  used  to  manufacture  etha- 
nol,  a  fuel,  or  single-cell  protein,  a  food 
source.  The  process  was  developed  In  an 
Army  laboratory.  Yet,  the  civilian  agen- 
cies which  should  be  directly  concerned 
with  the  energy  and  food  Implications 
have  expressed  little  interest  and  taken 
no  steps  to  follow  up  the  new  technology. 

Here  is  an  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
Enforcer,  of  a  potential  major  break- 
through of  the  cost  barrier  to  new,  need- 
ed weapon  systems.  A  private  individual 
aided  by  a  relatively  small  firm  has  built 
a  prototype  of  an  aircraft  which  appears 
to  satisfy  the  Pentagon's  requirement  for 
an  aircraft  that  we  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  trying  to  develop. 

The  Enforcer  can  not  only  do  the 
things  the  Pentagon  says  a  new  close  air 
support  plane  needs  to  do,  it  can  be  built, 
according  to  its  designer,  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  the  planes  now  being 
considered. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  In  the 
way  of  testing  out  the  Enforcer  to  see 
if  it  can  measure  up  to  Its  promises  Is 
Government  redtape  and  bureaucratic 
resentment.  There  may  also  be  Industritil 
resistance  from  the  aerospace  companies 
now  in  the  running. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  they  are  unac- 
ceptable. At  the  very  least,  the  Enforcer 
should  be  examined  and  tested  so  that 
an  Initial  official  evsJuatlon  of  its  ad- 
vantages   and    disadvantages    can    be 


made.  If  this  step  Is  not  taken,  the  In- 
ference must  be  drawn  that  the  Penta- 
gon Is  imable  or  imwllllng  to  explore 
ways  for  reducing  weapons  costs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
May  30,  1974,  by  Richard  J.  Levine,  en- 
titled "An  Attack  Aircraft  That's  Cheap, 
Good  Gets  Cold  Shoulder"  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  30,  1974] 

An   Attack    Aibcrapt   That's   Cheap,   Good 

Grrs  Cold  6houij)eb — Pbotottpe  Srrs  n« 

Storage,  Ignored  bt  the  Pentagon;  Threat 

TO  Pet  Pbojects? 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 

Washington. — It  can  take  a  lot  to  shake 
the  Pentagon's  weapons-buUdlng  bureauc- 
racy out  of  Its  accustomed  ways — more,  ap- 
parently, than  even  the  formidable  Ingenuity 
and  persistence  of  aircraft  designer  David  B. 
Lindsay,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  also  a  wealthy  Florida 
new8pap>er  publisher,  has  been  tn^ng  for 
three  years  to  Interest  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  his  design  for  an  attack  aircraft  to 
provide  close  support  to  ground  troops.  He 
has  built  a  rugged  little  warplane,  called  the 
Enforcer,  that  packs  a  potent  punch,  carries 
a  bargain-basement  price  tag,  gets  high 
marks  for  performance — and  leaves  the  Pen- 
tagon cold. 

Designer  Lindsay  has  run  Into  one  bureau- 
cratic rosMlblock  after  another.  He  has  faUed 
to  persuade  the  Pentagon  to  give  the  En- 
forcer a  full-ecale  flight  test,  much  less  con- 
sider buying  It. 

"I'm  totally  frustrated,"  he  says.  "We  aren't 
seUlng  anything.  We're  Jiist  trying  to  get  the 
plane  tosted.  The  Defense  Department  has 
given  up  knocking  the  airplane  and  now 
says,  'There's  no  requirement  for  It.'  " 

The  apparent  reason  for  official  coolness  is 
simply  that  the  military  brass  fears  that  the 
Enforcer  would  show  up,  or  even  threaten, 
such  pet  projects  as  the  Air  Force's  new  AlO 
attack  Jet  and  the  Marine  Corps'  vertical- 
liftoff  Harrier;  those  planes,  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  same  close-support  role  as 
the  Enforcer,  are  more  costly  and  complex. 

"The  services  are  closing  every  door  they 
can,"  says  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "The  Enforcer 
is  too  practical  and  too  cheap  to  appeal  to 
them." 

LONKLT   STOKAGX 

And  so  the  prototype  plane,  developed  en- 
tirely with  funds  put  up  by  Mr.  Lindsay  and 
Piper  Aircraft  Corp.,  sits  In  lonely  storage 
In  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  far  from  the  wild  blue 
yonder. 

(Mr.  Lindsay  Is  an  unpaid  consultant  bo^ 
to  Piper,  which  bought  the  prototype, 
patents  and  manufaotuxlng  rights  from  him 
in  late  1970,  and  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.. 
which  last  year  made  an  agreement  with 
Piper  that  could  give  It  manufacturing 
rights.) 

Ironically,  Pentagon  rebuffs  of  the  En- 
forcer  have  coincided  with  calls  from  Defense 
Secretary  James  Schleslnger  for  simpler, 
cheaper  warplanes.  And  officials  concede  that 
Mr.  Lindsay's  baby  Is  such  a  craft — and  more 
besides.  After  seeing  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps  studies  of  the  Enforcer,  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  William  Clements,  the  Penta- 
gon procurement  chief,  wrote:  "There  Is 
little  question  the  Enforcer  can  meet  the 
general  performance  claims." 

But  he  added  that  "neither  service  sees  a 
role  for  Enforcer  In  the  combat  scenarios  on 
which  their  future  plans  for  aircraft  inven- 
tories are  based."  Charles  Meyers,  assistant 
director  of  Defense  Def»rtment  research  for 
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air  warfare,  puts  It  more  plainly!  "It's  a  nifty 
little  airplane,"  be  aays.  "But  i^ortunately 
the  ofSce  ot  Secretary  of  Defense  doesn't  have 
the  power  to  stlmulata  t^e  serflces  to  have 
a  need  for  the  tiling." 

UKCOltfPLICATKD  AMD  tKXXFVNSIVX 

What  intrlguee  Ji£r.  Meyers  aad  o>ther  air- 
craft experts  Is  that  the  Enforcer  Is  unoom- 
pUcated  and  Inexpensive.  (At  tn  estimated 
S770.0OO  each  it  would  cost  a  lot  lees  than  the 
Harrier's  H-S  million  and  tta|e  AlO's  $3.4 
million.)  The  Enforcer  can  qperate  from 
short,  rough  runways,  stay  aloftt  for  long  pe- 
riods and  deliver  heavy  firepower — Ideal 
qualities  for  close-support  alrctaft. 

The  Enforcer  has  a  speed  range  of  86  to  440 
miles  an  hour  and  Is  heavUy  an^ored  to  pro- 
tect the  pilot  from  ground  flrf.  It  mounts 
bUc  internal  .50 -caliber  machine  guns  that 
can  each  spit  out  1,100  rounds  &  minute,  and 
It  can  carry  10  rockets,  mlaslleai  or  bombs. 

"fji  far  as  shooting  up  people  with  guns  or 
stopping  tanks  with  missiles."  Mr.  Lindsay 
says,  "we  think  the  Enforcer  wU]  do  It  as  well 
as  or  better  than  the  AlO  and  at  one- fourth 
the  price."  | 

In  an  age  of  sleek  Jets.  It's  t>-ue,  the  En- 
forcer hardly  appears  sexy.  It  meet  resembles 
the  famed  World  War  U  P51  Mustang  and 
has.  of  all  things,  a  propter.  But  Mr.  Lindsay 
stresses  that  the  propeller  is  driven  by  a  Jet 
engine,  which  should  make  for  extreme  re- 
liability and  easy  maintenance. 

Moreover,  he  contends  that  a  Jet-prop 
plane  like  the  Enforcer  has  a  slfnUlcant  ad- 
vantage over  a  p\ire  Jet  In  fly^ig  slow  and 
lo-v  cost  support  mlsBtons.  Because  most  of 
the  heat  from  the  engtoe  Is  use^  to  ttim  the 
propeller,  rather  than  being  pu«hed  out  the 
rear  of  the  engine,  the  Enforcer  should  be  a 
lot  lees  vulnerable  to  heat-see|ing  antiair- 
craft missiles,  which  proved  so  ^aadly  In  last 
October's  Mldea»t  war. 

WhUe  the  Enforcer  generally  draws  high 
marks.  It  isn't  faultless.  A  pQot  who  has 
flown  the  plane  describee  It  as  a  "bit  of  a  tall 
dragger."  And  Oen.  Robert  Cu4hman,  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  recently  wrote 
that  the  Enforcer  "would  proTlde  a  lesser 
oombat  capability"  than  light,  attack  Jets 
currently  In  the  Marines'  Inventory,  although 
he  didn't  make  any  detailed  cctnparteons. 

The  Enforcer  grew  out  of  Mr.  Lindsay's 
Interest  In  restoring  P51  Musiangs  during 
the  1960e  for  sale  to  Latin  Am^ean  coun- 
tries through  the  UB.  military-assistance 
program.  Using  Ideas  picked  up  from  Amer- 
ican pilots  who  had  flown  In  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Lindsay  started  designing  the  Blane.  In  the 
spring  of  1071,  wtien  the  V9-  Air  Force 
sought  Ideas  for  a  oounterlnsu^gency  plane 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  be  aed  Plp>er  Air- 
craft stepped  forward  with  tbe  Bnforoer. 

In  August  1971.  Air  Force  pllo^  briefly  flew 
tbe  Enforcer  at  Eglln  Air  For^  Base,  Fla. 
One  of  them,  now-rettred  Majcv  James  Tll- 
burg.  says  today:  "It  did  as  mu^b  as  or  more 
than  was  designed  Into  the  test  plan.  Tsch- 
nlcaUy,  It  dldnt  have  all  thalf  fancy  stuff. 
It  was  Just  a  good  platftorm  that  could  take 
the  punishment  and  dell^wr  Van  ordnance." 

After  tbese  1971  flights,  tbe  designer,  Mr. 
Lindsay  says,  "we  went  back  t9  Vero  Beach 
and  waited  for  an  order."  When  nothing 
happened,  be  returned  to  the  drawing  board 
and  kept  on  Improrlng  the  aircraft.  In  early 
1973,  disgusted  at  the  govemmeof  s  Inaction, 
he  started  mating  tbe  rounds  of  Pentagon 
and  Capitol  HOl  (^Bces  In  an  effort  to  win 
a  fuU-soale  flight  test  of  bis  iflane.  But  all 
he  got  was  a  paper  study — and.  last  month, 
word  that  there  Isnt  any  nee<l  for  tbe  Bn- 
foroer. Today  he  win  tell  the  full  story  to  tbe 
House  Appropriations  suboomnUttee  on  de- 
fense. 

About  IS  minion  has  gone  Into  tbe  devel- 
opment of  tbe  Bnf<xvOT,  roughlf  one-tblid  of 
It  from  Mr.  Undsays  pocket.  A  fun  flight 


test  would  sost  about  $0  Tnllllon — money 
that  Chairman  John  stennls  of  tbe  Senate 
Armed  Serrlaes  Committee  has  Indicated 
would  be  available  If  requested  by  tbe  Oe> 
f  enae  Department. 

To  Mr.  Lindsay  and  such  key  legislators 
as  Republican  Sens.  Barry  Ooldwater  of  Arl- 
Bona  and  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Caro- 
lina, It  makes  good  sense  to  test  the  Enforc- 
er further.  In  Mr.  Lindsay's  view,  the  plane 
would  provide  "damn  cheap  Insurance" 
against  the  failure  of  tbe  AlO,  not  yet  In 
production,  and  he  contends  that  It  would 
find  a  large  market  overseas,  especially  In 
Asia. 

Perhaps  Democratic  Rep.  Robert  Bikes  of 
Florida  summed  up  the  situation  best  s 
year  ago,  when  be  told  then-Navy  Secretary 
John  Warner  during  a  hearing: 

"I  have  noted  other  Instances,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, where  weapons  systemis  and  equipment 
have  been  offered  to  the  services  but  be- 
cause they  were  not  developed  by  tbe  test- 
ing service,  they  were  given  tbe  o<dd  shoul- 
der. I  do  not  tblnk  that  Is  the  proper  ap- 
proach. 

"I  think  the  services  should  be  willing  to 
test  equipment  that  has  promise.  The  old 
P51  was  a  great  aircraft  In  Its  day.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago.  Maybe  It  no  longer  has 
any  value.  But  this  Is  a  modernized  version, 
and  If  It  does  have  value.  It  could  save  tbe 
government  a  lot  of  money.  We  would  like 
to  have  more  than  paper  studies." 


MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR  OUR  RE- 
TIRED MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
watched  with  growing  alarm  the  recent 
develoiMnent  of  policies  by  the  various 
branches  of  our  military  services  to  re- 
strict or  deny  outright  Uie  medical  ben- 
efits of  our  retired  mill  tan'  personnel. 
This  new  policy  comes  as  a  great  shock 
to  me  as  I  am  sure  it  does  indeed  to  those 
Americans  who  have  served  this  great 
country  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  hc»ne  State  of 
Georgia  is  proud  to  have  thousands  of 
military  retirees  living  within  her  bound- 
aries. These  dedicated  Americans  have 
either  come  home  to  their  native  soil  or 
settled  in  Georgia  upon  retirement  not 
only  for  the  boundless  opportunities  we 
proudly  offer,  but  also  because  within  our 
State  are  excellent  military  installations 
representing  each  branch  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Now,  tufter  20  or  more  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  honorable  service  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation,  these  brave  men 
and  women,  who  have  faced  the  battles 
of  three  wars  smd  remained  vigilant  dur- 
ing years  of  peace,  are  being  told  that 
strings  were  attached  and  fingers  were 
crossed  when  Uncle  Sam  promised  them 
the  benefit  of  free  medical  care  upon  re- 
tirement. 

I  submit  that  such  a  policy  Is  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  these  Americans,  and  indeed 
to  this  Congress  which  has  for  nearly  200 
years  raised  and  provided  for  armies  to 
defend  this  Nation. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  past  few 
years  the  struggles  of  our  military  to 
develop  and  maintain  an  all-volimteer 
force,  and  I  sincerely  hope  this  will  be 
successful.  To  accomplish  that  in  this 
day  and  age.  however,  is  not  an  easy 
task,  and  involves  not  only  the  recruit- 
ing of  dedicated  young  men  and  wcmien. 


but,  more  lnux>rtant,  the  retaining  of 
their  trained  services  once  their  initial 
enlistment  has  expired. 

The  retention  of  highly  qualified  indi- 
vidiuds  in  our  military  has  always  been 
a  rough  rosMl  to  travel.  It  has  been 
accomplished  to  some  degree  in  the  past, 
however,  because  of  the  benefits  offered 
while  on  active  duty  and  especially  those 
available  upon  retirement. 

These  new  policies  of  restricting  or 
denying  some  of  these  benefits  will  surely 
sabotage  the  already  perilous  effort  to 
retain  dedicated  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  services  and  may  also  discourage 
those  who  plan  to  enter  the  service  as  a 
career. 

The  potential  dangers  of  this  policy 
should  not  just  concern  the  generals  in 
the  Pentagon.  It  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  each  and  every  American.  TTie 
Founders  of  this  great  Nation  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  strc»ig  and  vig- 
ilant military  force  has  to  be  a  high  pri- 
ority if  we  are  to  remain  a  free  and 
viable  people.  Such  strength  and  vigi- 
lance will  not  be  possible  if  the  Nation's 
career  military  smd  our  veterans  are  met 
at  every  comer  of  life  with  a  pie  in  the 
face. 

I  understand  that  these  new  policies 
for  medical  benefits  have  been  prompted 
by  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  military. 
The  Senate  passed  in  December  a  meas- 
ure creating  cash  bonuses  for  doctors  to 
enter  our  armed  services,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  this  will  help  alleviate  this  shortage. 

But,  this  country  cannot  afford,  in  the 
interim,  to  forsake  those  who  have  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  her  service,  and  I 
want  those  in  the  Pentagon  who  formu- 
late these  policies  to  be  well  aware  of  the 
grave  consequences  of  such  action,  and  of 
my  deep  and  abiding  concern  over  the 
restriction  or  denial  of  medictd  benefits 
promised  to  retired  military  personnel. 


TAX-EXEMPT   BONDS 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Bilr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
proposed  implementation  of  some  new 
guidelines  for  Federal  credit  policies  in 
a  draft  proposal  referred  to  as  "Circular 
A-70."  Among  the  proposals  is  Included 
a  provision  which  would  preclude  the 
Federal  Government  from  guaranteeing, 
insuring,  or  subsidizing  In  jmy  way  State 
and  local  government  bonds  If  the  In- 
terest on  such  bonds  is  tax-exempt.  This 
circular  has  provoked  criticism  from 
most  State  governments  which  use  such 
bonds  to  finance  such  projects  as  higher 
education  facilities  and  medical  care  fa- 
cilities. 

In  my  own  State,  our  legislature  has 
gone  on  record  In  opix)8ltlon  to  this  cir- 
cular because  many  projects  dependent 
on  Federal  assistance  and  involving  issu- 
ance of  tax-exempt  bonds  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tbat  the  Colorado 
House  Joint  Resolution  104  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution wai  (M'dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoro.  as  follows: 
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HoTTSK  Joint  Rxsolution  1043 


Whereas,  the  federal  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  proposed  implementation  of 
Circular  No.  A-70.  entitled  "Policies  and 
Ouldelines  tat  Federal  Credit  Programs", 
which  woiild  preclude  local  governments 
from  Issuing  tazAxempt  bonds  to  finance 
prograo3s  and  faculties  receiving  federal  as- 
sistance; and 

Whereas,  local  governments  rely  heavily  on 
federal  assistance  for  financing  municipal 
prograxns  and  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  Implementation  of  Circular 
A-70  would  significantly  and  adversely  affect 
tbe  ability  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  to  finance  higher  edu- 
cation facilities,  medical  care  facilities,  high- 
way and  mass  transit  facilities,  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  projects,  and  pri- 
vately-owned low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  funded  by  the  state  and  by  munic- 
ipalities; and 

Whereas,  over  a  year  ago,  the  attempt  to 
implement  Circular  No.  A-70  resulted  in  Im- 
mediate and  vigorous  opposition  by  state 
and  local  governments  and  national  interest 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Oovernors'  Con- 
ference, the  Municipal  Finance  Officers'  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  League  of  Cities/ 
Conference  of  Mayors;   and 

vrhereas,  Implementation  of  Circular  No. 
A-70  wotUd  constitute  direct  federal  inter- 
vention in,  and  substantial  control  of,  debt 
management  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  its 
municipalities  and  would  result  In  severe 
curtailment  of  the  volume  of  tax-exempt 
financing,  as  the  state  and  local  governments 
would  be  unable  to  utilize  it  with  respect  to 
projects  whose  financial  feasibility  depends 
upon  federal  assistance;  and 

Whereas,  Circular  No.  A-70  proposed  an 
undesirable  means  of  accomplishing  public 
policy  and  has  massive  implications  for  pub- 
lic finance  throughout  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  there  exist  no  feasible  financial 
alternatives  to  replace  the  combination  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  financing  and  federal 
assistance  to  provide  state  and  local  facul- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  planning  a  specific 
action  with  respect  to  Implementation  of 
Circular  No.  A-70  In  the  near  future;  now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  ResoXvei  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea  of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  communicates  Its  strong  opp>osltlon 
to  the  Implementatlcn  of  Circular  No.  A-70 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 


THE     CROSS     CREEK     WATERSHED 
PROJECT  IN  WASmNGTON 

COUNTY,    PA. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  recent 
statement  before  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  the  Cross 
Creek  Watershed  project  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statiment  of  Senator  Ht7gr  Scott 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support  for 


the  Cross  Creek  Watershed  Project,  an  impor- 
tant public  works  project  which  has  been 
recommended  for  approval  by  the  Sou  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Located  in  Washington  County  in  South- 
western Pennsylvania  less  than  one  mUe  east 
of  the  West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  State  line, 
the  Cross  Creek  Watershed  Project  lies  with- 
in the  Ohio  River  Basin.  It  was  studied  as  a 
part  of  that  recent  basin  study  and  also  under 
the  Development  of  Water  Resources  in  Ap- 
palachia  Study  authorized  by  the  Appalachla 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  (Public 
Law  8&-4  as  amended  by  Public  Law  90-103) . 
This  local  project  for  land  and  water  resource 
conservation  Is  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
County  Sou  and  Water  Conservation  District, 
Washington  County,  Cross  Creek  Township 
and  Independence  Township  Municipal  Au- 
thority m  conjunction  with  tbe  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Basically,  this  request  for  $1,903,000.00  In 
Federal  assistance  for  works  of  Improvement 
provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
PubUc  Law  666,  (83rd  Congress,  68  Stat.  666) 
as  amended,  is  for  watershed  resource  pro- 
tection, flood  prevention,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  as  well  as  recreational 
purposes.  The  Cross  Creek  Project  consists  of 
various  soU  conservation  and  treatment 
measures  to  be  implemented  by  the  land 
owners  and  the  Washington  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  with  assistance 
from  the  SoU  Conservation  and  Forest  Serv- 
ices as  well  as  four  (4)  structural  improve- 
ments. Planned  are  (3)  single  purpose  flood 
prevention  structures  and  one  multiple  pur- 
pose reservoir  for  alleviating  flood  damage, 
water  supply  storage,  tmd  water-oriented 
recreation  in  conjunction  with  the  appro- 
priate facilities.  These  Improvements  on 
Cross  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River, 
are  slated  to  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  seven  (7)  years. 

The  watershed  Is  rural  in  character  and 
the  economy  is  agriculturaUy  based.  However, 
it  is  within  twenty  (20)  miles  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Washington,  Pennsylvania;  Steuben- 
vllle.  Ohio;  and  Welrton  and  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  Therefore,  over  2,000,000  people  live 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  (50)  miles  and  have 
easy  access  to  the  area.  Because  of  genera- 
tions of  use,  erosion  and  sediment  damage, 
there  is  great  need  for  a  proper  land  treat- 
ment program  to  be  Implemented  Immedi- 
ately. Flooding  has  long  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem also. 

Improved  open  land  manag^ement  and  for- 
estry practices,  along  with  various  conserva- 
tion measiu'es  within  the  project  area,  will 
slgnlflcantly  contribute  to  the  reduction  of 
erosion  and  sedimentation  and  wUl  improve 
farm  productivity  along  with  water  quality 
in  Cross  Creek.  Flood  damage  will  be  sub- 
stantially alleviated  by  the  four  structural 
Improvements  and  the  communities  of 
Auella,  Browntown  and  Studa  wUl  be  pro- 
tected. Because  a  dependable  water  supply 
will  be  avaUable  from  the  Impoundments, 
current  and  future  needs  for  planned  com- 
mercial and  municipal  expansion  will  be 
satisfied  to  meet  the  goal  of  long  range  eco- 
nomic development  for  Washington  County. 
The  project  will  be  of  measurable  help  to 
provide  for  the  great  demand  for  water  rec- 
reation in  the  southwest  region  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Northern  Panhandle  of 
West  Virginia. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Cross  Creek  Water- 
shed Project  has  great  merit  providing  bene- 
fits of  fiood  control.  soU  and  resource  con- 
servation, fish  and  wildlife,  enhanced  water 
quality.  Increased  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply,  along  with  recreation  and  fa- 
culties for  boating,  fishing,  camping,  plcn  ic- 


ing, or  biking.  It  wUl  be  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  Pennsylvania's  continuing  vla- 
bUity  as  a  commercial  and  environmental 
center.  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the 
Washington  County  SoU  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District,  Washington  County,  Inde- 
pendence Township  Municipal  Authority  and 
Cross  Creek  Township  on  behalf  of  this  im- 
portant conservation  project  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  to  consider  It  favorably  for  ap- 
proval. 


MORE  ON  SOME  FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8  I  made  some  remarks  about  what 
I  termed  "forgotten  Americans" — those 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons  receiv- 
ing State  supplementary  pavements  who 
have  been  denied  the  benefit  of  the  social 
security  and  SSI  cost-of-living  increases 
voted  by  Congress. 

Because  Congress  did  not  require  the 
States  to  "passthrough"  those  increases, 
some  77,500  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  in  Missouri  and  thousands  more 
sujross  the  country  are  receiving  today 
only  that  level  of  income  they  had  in 
December  1973. 

Last  week  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  recommendation  for  legislation 
to  authorize  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases In  SSI  payments  in  the  future. 
Similar  legislation  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  This 
is  Important  legislation,  deserving  of  the 
support  of  Members  of  Congress. 

However.  1  want  to  point  out  once 
again  that  even  with  automatic  SSI  cost- 
of-living  increases  as  many  as  1  million 
SSI  recipients  may  still  be  denied  any 
increase  In  income  unless  and  until  Con- 
gress enacts  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  the  States  from  reduc- 
ing their  payments  when  these  cost-of- 
living  Increases  occur. 

I  have  received  a  considerable  number 
of  communications  over  the  past  2 
months  from  those  who  have  seen  their 
long-awaited  cost-of-living  increase 
vanish  into  thin  air.  On  May  28,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  lady  in  St.  Louis 
which  describes  clearly  and  succinctly 
the  plight  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  denied  their  cost-of-living  increases 
and,  I  believe,  illustrates  the  necessity 
for  enactment  of  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
3153  now  pending  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Lotos,  Mo.,  May  21, 1974. 
Deab  Sknatob:  Am  writing  about  the  old 
folks  on  Welfare. 

We  got  a  raise  on  Social  Security,  but  It 
was  taken  off  our  gold  check  which  Is  a 
supplementary  check.  And  the  Welfare  office 
only  made  up  to  the  amount  we  received 
last  December  of  1073.  Therefore  we  got  no 
raise  whatsoever.  Food  has  gone  up  in  price, 
we  have  raises  in  gas  and  electricity  so  tbat 
leaves  us  no  raise  at  all. 

My  Social  Security  and  gold  check  amounts 
to  tieo.OO  and  Welfare  check  is  $58.00  which 
amounts  to  $218.00  per  month. 
Have  also  the  Doctor  to  pay  every  month 
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as  there  are  so  few  doctors  th  it  will  accept 
that  orange  card  from  Welfare.  All  our  medi- 
cine la  not  Included  on  that  o^rd  either. 

I  have  no  education  as  jo\i  can  see  not 
knowing  Just  how  to  explain  tfcese  things. 

Dont  think  I  am  not  thankful  for  so  lit- 
tle help,  but  would  like  to  Snow  why  we 
are  not  entitled  to  that  raise  !ln  Social  Se- 
curity. Every  time  there  Is  a  rafse,  It  is  taken 
off  our  amounts  and  It  would  help  us  out 
if  we  could  get  the  raise  like  everyone  else. 
Not  knowing  who  to  write  abou^  this  thought 
I  would  call  on  you. 
I  remain. 


ENERGY  AND  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Pitesldent,  the 
oceanic  policies  of  the  United  States  must 
be  formulated  so  as  to  provide  incentives 
to  help  us  achieve  both  the  bineflts  of  the 
sea  as  well  as  the  ability  to!  protect  and 
preserve  Ita  ecosystem.  It  Is  Important 
that  our  national  ocean  policy,  however, 
allow  the  United  States  to  regain  a  com- 
petitive posture  across  the  lioards  in  the 
oceans  so  that  by  serving  tl^e  welfare  of 
our  own  citizens,  we  serve  alio  In  achiev- 
ing the  betterment  of  manflnd. 

ENXBOT  AND  OCEAN  I>OI^CT 

In  January  of  last  year  )  introduced 
S.  70,  a  bill  to  establish  a|  Council  on 
Energy  Ptdicy.  The  function  pf  this  coun- 
cil would  be  to  establish  a  oentral  point 
for  the  collection  and  analy$l6  of  energy 
information.  It  would  also  coordinate 
the  energy  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  prepare  a  long-rsmge,  com- 
prehensive plan  for  energy  development, 
utilization  and  conservation;  such  a 
coimcil  could  foster  improvinent  in  the 
efficiency  of  energy  production  and  utili- 
zation, reduce  the  adverse  emironmental 
Impacts  of  energy  productidn  and  utili- 
zation, assist  in  conservatlo|i  of  energy 
resources  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions, help  reduce  excessive  demands,  and 
encourage  the  development  W  new  tech- 
nologies to  produce  clean  enfergy. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  on  April  12, 
President  Nixon's  own  Fedjeral  Energy 
Regulation  Studj'  Team,  chaired  by  Wil- 
liam O.  Doub,  has  recommonded  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  almost;  Identical  to 
the  one  proposed  in  my  bilt  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  three  timfes. 

Mr.  Doub,  a  member  of  [the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  believes  that  the 
United  States  needs  an  organization  to 
consider  long-range  nation*]  objectives 
and  goals.  The  study  team  reported  that 
many  agencies  are  working  Bt  crosspur- 
poses  without  cohesive  coordination.  I 
believe  it  behooves  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  get  into  step  oi  these  pro- 
posals by  imlting  for  passage  of  the 
Energy  Policy  Council  legislation. 

You  are  aware  of  the  mar^h  of  events 
that  led  to  critical  energy  shortages  dur- 
ing 1973  and  of  our  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  pass  legislation  to  help  st^cture  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  deal  with :  the  energy 
problem  on  a  broad  scale.  jThere  have 
been  many  hearings,  thousatids  of  pages 
of  testimony  and  nimierous  proposals  for 
major  energy  research  and  development 
programs,  conservation  programs  and  for 
Federal  reorganization.  I  am  confident 


that  eventually,  we  will  mov« 
directions. 


in  the  right 


A  report  of  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU.  "U.S.  Energy  Outlook,"  dated 
December,  1972  projected  that  the  na- 
tional demand  for  energy  would  grow  at 
a  yearly  rate  between  3.5  and  4.5  percent 
and  that  energy  imports  in  1975  could 
be  within  20  to  26  percent  of  totsd  U.S. 
energy  supply. 

Recent  flg:ures  indicate  the  yearly  en- 
ergy demand  increase  rate  for  1973  con- 
tinued in  excess  of  4  percent  in  spite  of 
the  oil  embargo  and  conservation  meas- 
ures put  into  effect  during  the  airtumn  of 
1973. 

The  $10  billion,  5-year  program  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development  which 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1973,  heavUy  emphasizes  near- 
term  solutions.  The  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice now  appears.  In  the  spring  of  1974, 
to  favor  a  combined  effort  to  reduce  the 
demand  curve  from  a  nominal  4  percent 
to  1  percent  annual  growth  rate  In  5 
years,  and  Increase  domestic  supplies  of 
energy  through  R.  &  D.  and  other  means 
from  a  declining  4  percent  per  year  to  1 
percent  in  this  time  period.  This  would 
leave  a  net  2  percent  between  the  supply 
and  demand  curve  to  be  made  up  by  Im- 
ported forms  of  energy. 

The  Federal  approach  of  heavily  com- 
mitting to  continued  R.  &  D.  on  nuclear 
energy  is  understandable.  It  is  relatively 
painless  for  the  administration  because 
an  agency  to  carry  out  this  effort  already 
exists  and  functions  well  and  this  group 
played  a  large  part  in  developing  the 
program. 

The  nuclear  electric  business  commu- 
nity continues  to  consider  the  sea  as  an 
attractive  heat  sink  for  the  larger  and 
larger  powerplants  that  are  envisioned. 
The  sea  is  not  treated  as  a  source  by  this 
community.  It  is  my  strong  feeling  that 
the  sea  has  more  to  offer  to  help  in  solv- 
ing the  national  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand imbalance  than  merely  to  be  used 
as  a  heat  sink.  Are  there  gaps  In  the  ex- 
isting agency  assignments  that  tend  to 
work  against  planning  for  the  use  of  the 
oceans  as  an  energy  source?  How  should 
the  national  energy  R.  &  D.  dollar  be 
spent  to  maximize  the  future  use  of  re- 
newable forms  of  energy  as  opposed  to 
the  current  squandering  of  noiirenew- 
able  forms  of  energy?  Without  In- 
tending to  blind  you,  I  suggest  we  care- 
fully examine  the  sun,  and  the  solar 
forms  of  energy  available  to  us  on  this 
planet  which  Is  71  percent  covered  by 
ocean  waters.  The  sun.  ttie  sea,  and  the 
two  Ingredients  in  water  may  well  hold 
the  key  to  future  generations'  energy 
needs.  It  Is  none  too  soon  to  consider 
them  now. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  we  have  created 
the  mechanism  to  consider  these  alterna- 
tives: the  national  ocean  policy  study. 
The  study  is  authorized  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 222,  requiring  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  working  in  concert  with 
representatives  of  seven  other  Interested 
committees,  to  conduct  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  national  ocean  policy  and 
programs,  including  ocean  sources  of  en- 
ergy. I  submit  that  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  study  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  renewable  ocean-based  energy. 

Energy  from  the  sun  or  solar  energy  is 
virtually  inexhaustible  and  is  Inherently 


clean.  The  problem  is  to  collect  It  effi- 
ciently and  economically.  A  xnllUon- 
kllowatt  or  "thousand  megawatt"  solar 
power  plant  on  land,  equal  In  output  to 
the  largest  conventional  generating  sta- 
tion, would  require  a  collection  area  of 
100  or  more  square  kilometers,  depending 
on  the  efficiency  of  conversion.  This 
brings  us  to  the  sea.  The  tropical  oceans 
with  millions  of  square  kilometers  col- 
lecting and  storing  solar  energy  seems  to 
be  a  logical  target  for  greater  emphasis 
in  the  overall  energy  R.  &  D.  program  for 
the  United  States  and  many  less  devel- 
oped tropical  countries. 

Not  only  does  the  sea  present  an  ex- 
tensive surface  area  which  can  be  used 
for  solar  energy  collection  with  virtually 
no  Interference  with  other  activities;  It 
also  lends  itself  to  an  advsmtageous  ap- 
proach to  the  next  stages  of  the  energy 
system — conversion  and  transmission. 
Poesil  fuels  represent  solar  energy  con- 
verted, over  millions  of  years,  to  coal,  gas, 
and  oil.  These  fuels  can  be  transported 
by  pipelines,  ship,  rail,  or  highway  to  the 
site  of  use,  or  to  powerplants  where  the 
energy  Is  converted  to  electricity  which 
is  transmitted  in  turn  by  wire  to  the  site 
of  Its  use.  Ocean  transport  has  tradition- 
ally been  one  of  the  least  energy  expen- 
sive forms  of  transport  while  electric 
transmission  suffers  substantially  higher 
losses. 

Solar  energy  can  be  used  directly  In 
the  home  and  in  industry  to  heat  and 
cool  buildings.  It  can  be  used  to  produce 
electricity  for  local  consiamptlon  in  small 
convenience  electronic  equipments  such 
as  radios. 

Using  solar  radiation  during  the  day  to 
produce  electricity  reqi;iires  some  form  of 
battery  to  hold  the  energy  for  nightfall 
which  the  demand  increases.  Electricity 
is  one  of  the  least  effectively  stored  forma 
of  energy  In  addition  to  the  significant 
transmission  losses  that  are  present. 

A  more  desirable  alternative,  especially 
when  the  sun's  energy  is  collected  at  sea. 
Is  to  use  this  energy  to  electrolyze  sea 
water  thus  generating  hydrogen  gas, 
which  can  be  liquefied  and  transported 
by  pipeline  and/or  tanker  for  ultimate 
end  use. 

Hydrogen  is  being  proposed  more  and 
more  frequently  throughout  the  world  as 
a  universal,  nonpoUuting  fuel.  I  am  told 
that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  such  a 
"Hydrogen  Economy"  but  the  apparent 
advantages  which  could  result  from  an 
ocean-based,  hydrogen  economy  using 
the  sun  as  the  prime  energy  source  has 
led  me  to  look  further  into  the  matter. 

CURRENT    ENXRG7    RESOCRCXS    AND    PBOJKCTIONS 

Our  current  dependence  upon  fossil 
fuels — oil,  gas,  and  coal — is  well  estab- 
lished. Projections  reported  in  the  hear- 
ing records  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  45  as  well  as 
projections  of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  Indicated  that  from  80  to  90% 
of  our  energy  needs  through  1985  must 
be  satisfied  through  the  use  of  fossil  fuels. 
Coal,  and  oil  from  oil  shale,  are  prob- 
ably the  only  domestic  fossil  resources 
capable  of  decreasing  our  dependence  on 
imported  fuels  untU  we  develop  an  en- 
ergy economy  based  upon  either  solar  or 
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nuclear  energy,  or  both  as  primary 
sources  and  the  use  of  hydrogen  or  other 
synthetic  fuels  as  the  secondary  or  en- 
ergy storage  form. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  emphasis  on  the 
near-  and  mid-term  Is  reflected  in  the  $10 
billion,  5  year  energy  research  and 
development  program  which  is  divided 
into  the  following  categories : 

I.  Conservation,  $1,440  million,  13%. 

n.  Increase  Production  of  OU  and  Oaa  $460 
million,  4.7%. 

m.  Substitute  Coal  for  Oil  and  Gas,  $2  175 
million,  20%. 

IV.  Validate  the  Nuclear  Option,  «4,090 
million,  37%. 

V.  Exploit  Renewable  Energy  Resources. 
•1,835  mUlion,  16%. 

VI.  Supporting  Programa,  $1,000  million. 
10%. 

About  24  percent  of  the  total  resources 
would  be  allocated  to  research  programs 
dealing  with  increasing  our  capability  to 
develop  and  utilize  fossil  fuels  in  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner.  Nu- 
clear energy  programs  would  receive  the 
lion's  share  of  37  percent  while  the  ex- 
ploitation of  renewable  energy  sources  at 
16  percent  which  emphasizes  primarily 
nuclear  fusion  but  does  Include  solar  and 
geothermal  efforts.  The  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  efforts  total  about  3.5  percent. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  must  move  as 
rapidly  as  is  feasible  away  from  the  use  of 
fossil  fuels  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  and  the  use  of  petroleum  fuels  for 
our  Internal  combustion  engines  and 
similar  uses.  Not  only  are  the  environ- 
mental and  ecological  costs  increasing  to 
the  point  where  such  costs  may  no  longer 
be  tolerable,  but  these  fossil  fuels  are  a 
very  basic  raw  material  for  many,  many 
other  uses — chemicals,  fertilizers,  plas- 
tics synthetic  fibers  and  even  food.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  principal  raw  materials  of 
modem  U.S.  agriculture  Is  fossil  fuel;  to 
produce  an  acre  of  com  takes  80  gallons 
of  gasoline.  Remaining  quantities  of  coal 
and  oil  on  the  earth,  even  though  large, 
should  be  carefully  conserved. 

Certainly,  nuclear  energy  Is  destined 
to  play  an  Increasing  role  as  a  primary 
energy  source.  In  the  short  term,  say 
from  the  present  through  1985  or  1990, 
nuclear  power  will  primarily  be  used  for 
the  generation  of  electricity.  Scientists  do 
not  anticipate  the  use  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  cars,  trucks,  trains,  or  commer- 
cial aircraft.  However,  In  the  transpor- 
tation sector  there  Is  one  promising  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  propulsion  power. 
This  application  Is  In  ship  propulsion. 
Here  the  very  large  capital  Intensive 
ships  can  readily  accommodate  the  large 
shielded  nuclear  reactor.  Furthermore, 
the  elimination  of  the  ship's  self  propul- 
sion fuel  requirements  represents  signifi- 
cant potential  revenue  producing  p>ay- 
load  space.  A  present-day  fossil  fueled 
supertanker  bums  on  the  order  of  6  per- 
cent of  Its  payload  to  propel  the  ship 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  U.S.  market 
and  return.  Such  ships  could  be  adapted 
to  nuclear  propulsion,  and  save  both 
crude  oil  and  time. 

Surprisingly  though,  nuclear  commer- 
cial ship  propulsion  has  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived enthusiastic  support  on  energy 
conservation  grounds  alone. 

Likewise,  It  Is  not  yet  feasible  to  con- 
sider direct  solar-powered  automobiles. 


and  aircraft.  Thus  there  appear  to  be 
some  uses  for  which  no  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  fossil  fuels  Is  readily  available 
for  the  short  term.  Some  midterm  possi- 
bilities exist  for  synthetic  liquid  fuels 
such  as  methanol;  however,  this  too  Is  a 
fossil  f  ueL 

The  breadth  and  scope  of  the  overall 
energy  problem  Is  vast  and  the  time 
scales  involved  are  much  too  distant  for 
the  problem  to  fit  the  customary  behavior 
of  the  existing  governmental  and  indus- 
trial Institutions  normally  dealing  with 
energy.  Thus,  the  establishment  of  an 
Energy  Policy  Council  can  be  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  continuing  series  of  ac- 
tions that  will  bring  gradual  progress  and 
improvement.  Each  action  that  Is  taken 
should  not  be  considered  to  result  in  final 
solutions;  20,  30,  and  even  50  and  100 
years  from  now,  energy  production,  con- 
sumption, and  conservation  will  be  seri- 
ous topics. 

We  must  continue  to  analyze  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  broad  multtf  aceted  social 
problems  such  as  the  energy  problem  that 
face  and  will  continue  to  face  mankind. 
We  must  consider  all  the  consequences 
of  the  alternatives  In  terms  of  social, 
technical,  environment,  political,  eco- 
nomic, ecological,  and  esthetic  aspects. 
This  Is  extremely  difficult  and  we,  as  yet, 
are  Ill-equipped  to  deal  rationally  with 
such  inherent  difficulties  as  conflicting 
goals  and  the  assessment  of  the  overall 
costs  and  benefits. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
which  was  legislated  by  the  Congress 
under  Public  Law  92-484  has  been  estab- 
lished within  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government:  "to  provide  early  indica- 
tions of  the  probable  beneficial  and  ad- 
verse impacts  of  the  applications  of  tech- 
nology and  to  develop  and  coordinate  In- 
formation which  may  assist  the  Con- 
gress." In  my  view,  the  establishment  of 
the  OTA  represents  a  major  milestone  on 
the  path  toward  increasing  the  capability 
of  the  Congress  to  deal  rationally  and 
effectively  with  large-scale,  long-term 
diverse  social  problems,  particularly  those 
with  major  technological  implications. 

I  have  proposed  certain  technology 
assessment  projects  which,  I  feel,  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  OTA  so  as  to  de- 
velop the  technology  assessments  upon 
which  a  comprehensive,  viable  national 
ocean  and  coastal  zone  management  pol- 
icy can  be  based.  Surely  we  must  investi- 
gate and  assess  the  overall  implications 
of  an  ocean-based  hydrogen  economy. 

ALTERNATIVXS    FOB    THE    rUTURX 

Now  to  a  more  detailed  consideration 
of  the  concept  of  a  hydrogen  economy.  At 
the  outset,  I  would  point  out  that  a  full 
hydrogen  economy  Is  an  alternative  or 
option  for  the  mid-term  (1980-2020), 
but  that  actions  must  be  Initiated  now 
to  Insure  that  this  viable  option  move 
steadily  from  concept  to  operational 
status. 

Hydrogen  is  a  very  economical  medium 
for  transporting  energy  over  great  dis- 
tances and  Is  a  flexible  synthetic  fuel  for 
many  energy  uses  that  currently  rely  on 
electricity  or  fossil  fuel.  The  production 
of  hydrogen  can  be  achieved  by  various 
means.  Most  studies  of  the  hydrogen 
economy  take  nuclear  power  as  the  start- 
ing point,  using  nuclear  heat  energy  to 


decompose  water  Into  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. I  emphasize,  however,  that  solar 
power,  particularly  associated  with  the 
ocean  as  a  collector  or  by  using  the 
thermal  gradients  In  the  ocean,  is  more 
acceptable  to  me. 

As  I  have  said,  hydrogen  can  be  used  In 
many  appUcations  that  now  rely  on  elec- 
tricity of  fossU  fuel.  These  applications 
Include:  heating,  cooling,  lighting,  and 
both  air  and  ground  transportation. 

First.  A  hydrogen-fueled  catalytic 
burner  would  be  appropriate  for  us  in  a 
cooking  appliance;  there  Is  no  need  for 
preheating  as  is  required  for  natural -gas 
catalytic  heaters  so  that  the  design  of 
the  burner  is  very  simple.  Similar  tech- 
niques can  be  used  for  the  generation  of 
large  quantities  of  heat  for  commercial 
and/or  industrial  application,  but  de- 
tailed design  of  large-scale  hydrogen- 
fueled  burners  has  not  yet  been  imder- 
taken. 

For  space  heating  at  home,  hydrogen- 
fueled  burners  are  also  attractive.  Flues 
would  not  generally  be  required  because 
moisture  (this  is  the  combustion  by- 
product) added  to  the  air  by  burning 
the  hydrogen  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  usually  dry  winter  air.  On 
the  coldest  days,  however,  the  amount 
of  moisture  produced  woiild  be  exces- 
sive and  venting  would  be  required. 

Second.  Cooling  can  be  accomplished 
with  conventional  absorption  refrigera- 
tors using  hydrogen-fueled  catalytic  or 
conventional  burners  for  the  heat  source. 
However,  the  solar  form  home  heating 
and  cooling  is  applicable  and  may  well 
keep  the  hydrogen  out  of  the  average 
home  except  for  cooking.  This  is  typical 
of  the  type  of  trade-off  that  must  be 
carried  out. 

Third.  Gas  turbine  aircraft  can  be  de- 
signed to  operate  on  hydrogen  as  a  fuel 
but  quantities  of  such  fuel  required 
would  be  enormous.  The  National  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  estimated  in 
1970  that  a  single  supersonic  transport 
flying  5,000  miles  a  day  at  mach  6  would 
consume  100  tons  per  day  of  liquid  l^'- 
drogen  (more  than  half  the  present  daily 
world  production) .  A  significant  advan- 
tage involved  In  the  use  of  hydrogen- 
fueled  aircraft  is  that  the  large  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide  (and  carbon  monoxide) 
currently  being  released  Into  the  upper 
atmosphere  would  be  eliminated.  Atmos- 
pheric scientists  are  concerned  that  con- 
tinued Introduction  of  large  amoimts  of 
carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere 
might  trigger  unacceptable  long-term 
changes  In  the  world's  weather  and  cli- 
mate. 

Fourth.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  a  number  of  automobile  engines 
converted  to  run  on  hydrogen.  Two  en- 
tries In  the  1972  Urban  Vehicle  Design 
Competition  were  fueled  by  hydrogen 
with  excellent  results;  however,  major 
problems  regarding  storage  of  the  hy- 
drogen fuel  in  the  automobile  remain 
to  be  solved. 

The  School  of  Engineering  and  En- 
vironmental Design  of  the  University  of 
Miami  presented  the  Hydrogen  Econ- 
omy Miami  Energy  (THEMES  Confer- 
ence on  March  18-19,  1974.  There  were 
more  than  700  particlp{ints  and  repre- 
sentatives from  many  nations  through- 
out the  world.   More  tbaa  50  papers 
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were  presented  addressing  suf:h  subjects 
as:  Primary  energy  sources,  hydrogen 
transmission  and  storage,  hyorogen  pro- 
duction, and  hydrogen  utilisation.  The 
large  number  of  scientists  \vho  partic- 
ipated in  this  conference  attests  to  the 
growing  Interest  in  this  new  concept. 

I  feel  that  I  should  include  some  com- 
ments by  Dr.  Derek  P.  GretfoiT.  Insti- 
tute of  Qas  Technology,  m$de  at  the 
Cornell  International  Symposium  and 
Woriuhop  on  the  Hydrogen:  Economy, 
August  20,  1973.  I 

Wby,  If  hydrogen  Is  such  a  cle(u-  and  con- 
Tcolent  fuel,  do  we  not  already  have  a  hy- 
drogen economy  today?  The  retuions  Include, 
of  cx3une,  Ite  being  too  expensive,  both  to 
mate  tb»  change  from  g^aa,  oU  and  gasoline 
and  to  produce  and  use  hydrofen.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  high  anticlpnted  cost  is 
the  poor  efficiency  of  several  of  the  process 
steps,  compared  with  the  fossil  fuel  alter- 
natives which  we  have  today. 

Dr.  Gregory  says  that  with  currently 
available  techniques  the  conferslon  ef- 
flcieocy  of  electrolyzers  in  converting 
electric  power  to  hydrogen  1«  about  75 
percent.  If  we  then  transport  the  hydro- 
gen to  another  location  and  convert  bsujk 
to  electricity,  using  conventional  electric 
generators  fueled  by  the  hyt^x^gen,  the 
overall  efBciency  is  only  27  percent.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  hydrogen  economy 
Is  a  mid-term  alternative.  However,  re- 
search needs  are  identified  tbat  should 
be  initiated  now.  There  Is  a  n^ed  for  an 
efllcient  process  for  the  conversion  of 
nuclear  or  solar  thermal  energy  to  hy- 
drogen. Commercial  scale  electrolyzers 
with  efflciencies  near  100  percent  will 
also  be  needed.  In  addition,  technology 
must  be  developed  for  producing  and 
transmitting  hydrogen  at  higlf  pressures 
as  well  as  for  hydrogen  storage. 

STTMICAJIT 

I  have  drawn  attention  primarily  to 
only  one  altematlTe  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  energy  for  the  na- 
tion's futxrre.  I  have  indicated  Ithat  long- 
term  planning  efforts  which  ct)nslder  all 
the  complex  interactions  involved  In  es- 
tablishing a  rational  energy  policy  for 
the  Nation  must  continue  to  he  strength- 
ened. In  addition  to  the  te<4mologlcal 
constraints  there  are  social,  political,  en- 
vironmental, economic,  ecological,  and 
esthetic  considerations.  j 

I  believe  that  we  must  prepare  now 
by  undertaking  research  and  develop- 
ment and  technology  progratns  which 
will  provide  the  tools  and  knovi^edge  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  solar-drl^en  ocean- 
based  hydrogen  economy  &a  a  viable 
alternative  for  the  Nation's  f uWe. 

I  consider  the  proposed  Energy  Policy 
Council,  as  well  as  Senate  investigations 
under  Senate  Resolution  222,  the  na- 
tional ocean  policy  study.  Do  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  Natioti's  future. 
We  have  already  witnessed,  in  the  space 
of  less  than  a  year,  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  national  energy  policy.  And  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  we  have  or  are  considering 
creating  will  lack  the  focal  aufcority  for 
considering  future  energy  policy  needs. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  today  for 
looking  to  the  ocean  as  a  major  energy 
source  is  one  which  the  national  ocean 
policy  study  and  Its  members  will  be 
considering   in   this   and   futjure   Con- 


gresses. But  the  Energy  Policy  Council  Is 
something  wWch  we  need  now. 

I  call  attention  to  an  illuminating  ar- 
ticle by  Victor  K.  McElheny,  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  May 
12,  1974,  which  describes  hydrogen  as  a 
way  out  of  the  energy  crisis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Htdboom* — A     Wat     Oxjt  of     th«     Enehgt 

Csisis?  This  Light,  Pixv-nrTTL  Gas  is  an 

ALTrBNATTVB  TO  THE  ALX-ELBCTHIC  ECOROMT 
TTt  THE  YKAK  2000 

(By  Victor  K.  McElheny) 

People  who  shuddered  when  they  saw  pic- 
tures of  the  hydrogen-fllled  Oerman  airship 
Hlndenburg  collapsing  In  flames  In  1937, 
probably  were  unaware  that  coal-derived 
"town  gas,"  which  many  were  burning  in 
their  kltclien  stoves  that  very  day,  was  about 
50  per  cent  hydrogen. 

This  mundane  use  of  hydrogen  In  the 
home  kitchen — rather  than  the  explosion  at 
lAkehurst,  NJ. — was  a  harbinger  of  the 
"hydrogen  economy"  that  might  well  develop 
after  the  year  2000. 

People  who  saw  the  giant,  hydrogen-fueled 
Saturn  moon  rockets  thunder  up  from 
Florida  In  1968-72  probably  didn't  realize 
that  oU  refineries  and  other  industries  in 
the  United  States  already  generate  a  tenth 
as  much  hydrogen  every  year  as  the  quantity 
of  natural  gas  flowing  through  the  nation's 
plpellnee.  So  there  is  already  a  Itlnd  of  hydro- 
gen economy. 

Talk  about  a  future  hydrogen  economy  en- 
visions a  sltiiation  In  which  hydrogen — the 
simplest  and  lightest  of  all  elements — would 
be  burned  as  the  main  source  of  energy,  sup- 
planting oil,  natural  gas  and  coal.  Such  talk 
has  intensified  since  the  eneigy  crisis  last 
winter  forced  people  to  pay  attention  to 
long-neglected,  long-range  energy  problems. 

Against  this  background,  |>eople  are  asking 
generally  how  their  future  energy,  their  fu- 
ture British  thermal  unite,  will  be  generated. 
Proponents  of  a  hydrogen  economy  bolster 
their  case  by  asking  also  how  all  this  new 
energy  can  be  stored  or  delivered. 

They  express  concern  over  the  accelerat- 
ing trend  toward  an  "all-electric  economy," 
In  which  such  fossil  fuels  as  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas  increasingly  are  used  to  generate 
electricity,  along  with  hundreds  of  new  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  possibly  solar,  tidal, 
wind  and  geothermal  stations. 

Unless  cheap,  compact  batteries  and  other 
energy -storage  devices  can  be  developed,  most 
of  this  electricity  will  have  to  be  used  as  It 
Is  generated,  and  a  lot  of  It  will  have  to 
move  from  remote  places  over  a  costly  net- 
work of  wires  to  get  to  the  users.  Where  this 
will  leave  the  automobile  Is  not  clear. 

The  backers  of  a  hydrogen  economy  do  not 
deny  the  need  for  vast  numbers  of  new  nu- 
clear power  plants,  operating  stations  using 
solar,  wind  or  other  power. 

They  simply  prefer  to  use  the  plant's 
heat — or  ttieir  output  of  electricity,  to  ex- 
tract hydrogen  from  water. 

They  ask  If  hydrogen  wouldn't  be  a  better 
medium  for  getting  energy  from  the  place 
where  It  Is  produced  to  the  places  where 
people  want  to  use  It. 

Because  hydrogen  can  be  stored  as  a  liquid 
In  tanks  or  caves,  a  hydrogen  economy  might 
forestall  the  potential  clumsiness  of  an  aU- 
electrlc  economy.  An  economy  tied  too  closely 
to  electricity,  the  hydrogen  enthusiasts  be- 
lieve, could  prove  almost  as  Inflexible  as  the 
flrst  Industrial  economies  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  tied  to  water  mills  and  canals. 

Most  discussions  of  alternatives  to  today's 
foasU-fu«l  economy — focxis  on  various  wayi 


to  generate  electric  power,  not  on  possible 
competitors  of  electricity  as  a  means  of  de- 
livering energy  to  users. 

llie  proponents  of  a  hydrogen  economy 
think  that  using  hydrogen  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mon currency  of  energy,  independent  of  the 
source,  wlU  prove  less  expensive  and  more 
flexible  than  using  electricity. 

They  cant  be  sure  yet.  Batteries,  despite 
much  progress,  remain  clumsy  and  costly. 
But  the  methods  for  obtaining  hydrogen 
from  water  by  using  heat  directly  Instead  of 
by  using  electricity  are  still  in  the  laboratory 
stage.  If  the  electricity  industry  faces  envi- 
ronmental challenges,  the  hydrogen  enthus- 
iasts face  the  fears  dramatized  by  the  Hln- 
denburg. 

A  hydrogen  economy  cannot  exist  until 
the  price  of  hydrogen  begins  to  compete 
with  that  of  natural  gas,  and  therefore  it 
lies  far  In  the  future.  Its  proponents,  how- 
ever, think  a  hydrogen  economy  would  not 
seem  futuristic  to  Its  users.  Although  nu- 
clear and  other  power  plants  woTild  gen- 
erate hydrogen  Instead  of  electricity,  hydro- 
gen enthusiasts  anticipate  little  change  in 
the  energy  systems  people  are  already  ac- 
customed to  using. 

Stored  In  vast  tanks  or  caves,  or  moving 
through  a  greatly  enlarged  version  of  to- 
day's 2S0,0O0-mlle  natural  gas  pIpeUne  net- 
work, hydrogen  would  furnish  energy  to 
millions  of  points  of  use. 

It  is  expected  that  hydrogen  could  be 
burned  In  kitchen  stoves,  hot  water  heaters 
and  home  furnaces  with  burners  little  dif- 
ferent. If  at  all.  from  those  that  use  natural 
gas  now.  Baseboard  electric  heating  units 
could  give  way  to  similar-looking  catalytic 
devices  where  the  hydrogen  would  "burn"— 
combine  with  oxygen — flamelessly  and  give 
off  a  faint,  humidifying  mist. 

Although  tank-car  loads  of  liquid  hydrogen 
move  around  the  United  States  routinely  and 
a  hydrogen  pipeline  system  has  operated  In 
Germany  since  1938,  the  proponents  of  a  hy- 
drogen economy  do  not  deny  that  there  will 
be  some  extra  risks  that  will  require  special 
controls. 

Hydrogen,  as  the  lightest  of  gases,  wUl  es- 
cape  very  rapidly  from  a  leaking  tank.  The 
energy  needed  to  Ignite  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  air  in  an  enclosed  space,  such  as  the 
airship  Hlndenburg.  is  about  one-tenth  the 
energy  needed  to  Ignite  a  mixture  of  gasoline 
and  air  In  a  car's  engine,  or  a  mixture  of 
methane  gas  and  air  in  a  gas  stove. 

Because  the  flame  of  burning  hydrogen  Is 
odorless  and  invisible,  odorants  and  llluml- 
nants  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  gas 
stream  If  It  were  to  be  used  In  domestic 
stoves. 

In  a  hydrogen  economy,  automobile  engines 
little  different  from  today's  could  be  fed  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  from  a  tank  full  of  pow- 
dered metal  hydrides  heated  by  the  engine 
exhaust — and  give  off  to  the  environment  a 
plume  of  water  vapor  containing  only  traces 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Used  widely,  hydrogen  would  take  over  the 
role  filled  today  by  oil  and  gas.  Most  students 
of  energy  supplies  expect  oil  and  gas  to  be 
increasingly  costly  from  now  on  and  to  be 
exhausted  within  a  century. 

Reliance  on  hydrogen  as  the  medium  of 
energy  exchance  would  forestall  a  require- 
ment (implicit  In  the  Increasingly  electricity- 
Intensive  economy  now  being  built  In  all  de- 
veloped nations)  to  distribute  much  of  the 
energy  supply  on  ultra-hlghvoltage  lines. 

This  is  a  matter  of  Imoortance  to  such 
proponents  of  a  hydrogen  economy  as  Henry 
Linden,  director  of  the  respected  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology  in  Chicago,  and  Derek  Greg- 
ory of  the  institute. 

With  Its  own  funds  at  flrst  (and  later  with 
support  from  a  major  patron,  the  American 
Gas  Association)  the  institute  began  more 
than  a  decade  ago  to  study  the  long-term  use- 
fulness of  the  gas  industry's  pipelines  and 
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other  equipment   when   natural   gas   began 
running  out. 

In  their  discussions  of  a  future  hydrogen 
economy.  Dr.  Linden  and  Dr.  Gregory,  and 
other  supporters  of  the  Idea,  have  challenged 
the  major  competing  vision:  an  economy 
running  largely  on  electricity  from  nuclear 
power  plants. 

The  electrical  equipment  industry  has 
argued  that  the  current  trend  toward  an 
electricity-intensive  economy  can  continue 
to  offer  the  flexibility  of  today's  energy 
pattern. 

The  electrical  Industry's  argument  Is  but- 
tressed by  the  apparent  future  trends  In  en- 
ergy supply.  A  major  customer  for  the  pro- 
jected coal  gaslflcation  plants  would  be  elec- 
tric utilities.  Doubts  exist  about  the  rate  of 
expansion  and  ultimate  size  of  coal  and  oU- 
shale  mining  or  of  exploitation  of  tar  s&nds 
for  oil. 

Nuclear  power  so  far  has  been  used  only  to 
generate  electricity.  And  most  designs  of  big 
solar  furnaces,  wlndfills  and  geothermal  wells 
or  the  harnessing  of  ocean  tides  and  tem- 
perature gradients  focus  on  producing  elec- 
tric power. 

But  critics  of  electricity  note  that  really 
good  devices  for  storing  electric  energy  have 
not  been  developed,  despite  progress  toward 
smaller  batteries. 

Another  problem  cited  by  critics  is  the 
limited  number  of  sites— even  if  all  environ- 
mental objections  could  be  overcome — avail- 
able in  the  United  States  for  "pumped  stor- 
age" reservoirs  of  the  sort  that  the  Consoli- 
dated EdlBon  Company  sought  vainly  for 
more  than  a  decade  to  build  at  Storm  King 
on  the  Hudson  River. 

In  such  a  plant,  electricity  Is  used  during 
hours  of  low  demand  to  lift  water  Into  the 
reservoir.  At  peak  hours  the  water  Is  allowed 
to  flow  out  again  through  turbines,  {generat- 
ing electricity. 

Such  facilities  are  expected  to  account  for 
only  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  total  national 
capacity  for  generating  electricity.  By  con- 
trast, the  natxiral  gas  Industry  reportedly 
possesses  enough  tanks  and  caverns  to  store 
about  a  quarter  of  the  total  annual  flow 
against  periods  of  maximum  demand. 

Dr.  Gregory  points  out  that  the  11 -million 
kllowatt-hovir  storage  capacity  of  a  single. 
900,000-gallon  liquid  hydrogen  tank  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  In  Florida  is  about 
three-quarters  the  energy  capacity  of  the 
world's  largest  electric  "pumpeid  storage"  fa- 
cility, near  Ludlngton,  Mich. 

If  electricity  cannot  be  stored  like  a  liquid, 
then  the  plants  that  generate  It  must  be 
turned  down  when  the  demand  for  electricity 
slows  after  the  peak  hours.  But  mlUlon-kllo- 
watt  nuclear  power  plants,  which  have  be- 
come the  standard  In  electric  utility  order- 
ing, operate  best  at  a  steady  rate  and  near 
full  jjower. 

Furthermore,  suitable  sites  for  such  plants, 
which  need  large  amounts  of  cooUng  water  or 
air,  are  becoming  scarce — even  though  about 
1,000  of  them,  along  with  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  plants  fueled  by  coal,  oU  or  natural 
gas,  are  expected  to  be  operating  in  the  year 
2000.  The  scarcity  is  hinted  in  the  recent 
group  of  orders  for  offshore  nuclear  power 
plants  from  New  Jersey  to  KlcMrtda. 

If  sites  are  scarce,  then  It  Is  Ukely  tbat  the 
plants  increasingly  will  be  grouped  at  re- 
mote places  such  as  the  "nuclear  parks"  sug* 
gested  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  Linden  cites  flgures  Indicating  that  the 
cost  of  sending  energy  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
gen gas  through  pipelines  SO  inches  In  diam- 
eter will  be  cheaper  than  underground  trans- 
mission of  alternating-current  power  be- 
yond 50  nUles. 

Pipeline  shipment  of  hydrogen  becomes 
cheaper  than  above-ground  transmission  of 
electricity  on  a  400,0(X)-volt  direct-current 
line  beyond  800  miles,  and  cheaper  than 
above-ground    transmission    of    alternating 


current  at  500,000  volts  beyond  600  miles.  Dr. 
Linden  notes. 

The  hydrogen  he  Is  talking  about  would 
have  been  produced  by  electrolysis — iistng 
electricity  to  split  water  Into  Its  constitu- 
ents of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  cost  of  such  hydrogen,  computed  by 
J.  E.  Mrochek  In  1969,  was  based  on  an  elec- 
tricity price  of  0.9  cent  per  kUowatt-hour. 
This  would  have  made  the  hydrogen  cost 
$2.67  per  milUon  British  thermal  units  in 
1970,  more  than  10  times  the  wellhead  price 
of  natural  gas. 

In  an  Interview,  Dr.  Gregory  said  today's 
cost  of  such  hydrogen  is  closer  to  $5  per  mil- 
Uon B.T.U.'s.  Figures  like  these  have  led  him 
and  other  pioneers  of  a  hydrogen  economy, 
such  as  Cesare  Marchettl  of  the  Italian  en- 
ergy research  center  at  Ispra,  to  write  off 
electrolytic  hydrogen  for  now. 

They  have  turned  their  attention  to  using 
heat  directly,  with  the  help  of  such  metal 
compounds  as  iron  chloride,  to  react  with 
water  and  produce  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
other  elements  in  multi-stage  processes. 

One  of  the  most  glamorous  poeslblUtlefl  of 
a  heat  source  for  such  thermochemlcal  hy- 
drogen is  the  Hlgh-Temp>erature,  Gas-Cooled 
Reactor.  It  Is  marketed  solely  by  Getieral 
Atomic  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  a  Joint  venture 
of  the  Gulf  OU  Corporation  and  the  Royal 
Dutcb/SheU  Group.  A  330,000-klIowatt  elec- 
tric power  version  of  this  plant  Is  being  put 
into  commercial  service  by  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Company  of  Colorado. 

The  proponents  also  are  seeking  practical 
tests  of  a  hydrogen  economy.  Dr.  Gregory 
said,  in  a  "captive"  situation  such  as  the 
A.E.C.'s  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  He  said  there  had 
been  discussion  of  a  test  of  hydrogen  fuel 
for  the  center's  fleet  of  commuter  busee. 

MeanwhUe,  on  a  more  immediate  level,  a 
hydrogen  econcMny  of  sorts  flourishes  In  the 
American  petroleum  refineries,  where  hydro- 
gen is  used  in  "cracking"  crude  oU. 

To  meet  such  requirements,  the  United 
States  produces  at  least  2.2  trlUlon  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen  annually,  about  10  percent 
as  much  as  the  natural  gas  flow. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  NEED  OP 
REDEPINrnON 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  26. 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ctm- 
nectlcut.  Senator  Weicker,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  John  Carroll 
University  in  Cleveland,  at  my  request. 

His  address,  entitled  "Patriotism  In 
Need  of  a  Redefinition,"  was  well  received 
by  those  in  attendance.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  remarks  with  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patuotibm  in  Nxkd  or  a  RxDEirmnoit 
(By  Senator  Lowkll  WocKn) 

Remember  when  you  were  a  youngster  the 
Joy  of  receiving  one  letter.  WeU.  one  of  the 
rewards  of  being  a  United  States  Senator  Is 
that  you  usually  get  more  than  one  letter 
a  day.  Try  a  thousand.  Some  of  It  compU- 
mentary;  some  of  It  very  critical. 

On  the  critical  side,  there  are  many  let- 
ters opposing  my  stance  on  Issues  In  a  sin- 
cere, thoughtful.  If  vlgOTOus  way.  That's  as 
It  should  be  In  a  democracy.  It's  also  a  vital 
part  of  my  education.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  criticism  which  does  not  deal  with 
issues,  facts,  or  logic,  but  rather  questions 
my  patriotism.  This  kind  of  disagreement 
finds  expression  in  phrases  such  as  "Go  back 
to  Russia  where  you  came  from."  Or  "Why 


don't  you  Join  the  communists."  Or  "Stop 
betraying  our  country." 

The  logic  of  such  disagreement  had  a  par- 
allel in  the  behavior  of  the  current  admin- 
istration toward  those  who  disagreed  with  Its 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  For  example,  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 
there  was  disagreement  In  our  covmtry  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Yet  I  believe  that  aU 
who  participated  in  the  debate  were  moti- 
vated by  love  of  the  United  States.  "Hawk" 
and  "dove"  alike,  aU  did  what  they  thoxight 
was  best  for  the  Eagle.  In  my  case  that 
meant  support  for  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
nam policies. 

Yet  I've  never  been  so  mad  as  when  In 
February,  1973  I  was  Invited  to  the  White 
House  for  a  "Peace  with  Honor"  Reception. 
Mad  because  I  learned  that  far  from  Invita- 
tions going  to  the  whole  Congress  in  cele- 
bration of  the  end  to  that  tragic  conflict. 
Invitations  went  only  to  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  President's  position.  Since  the 
reception  was  designated  "Peace  with  Hon- 
or" the  ImpUcatlon  was  clear — those  who 
had  disagreed  either  did  not  want  peace  oi 
were  dishonorable  men  and  women. 

Now  I  remember  the  Incredulity  with 
which  the  nation  beard  the  first  voices  of 
dissent  over  Vietnam,  so  committed  were  we 
to  an  undemocratic  patriotism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war.  And  though  I  give  credit  to 
Richard  Nixon  for  the  physical  act  of  get- 
ting us  out  of  Vietnam  as  much  credit  goes 
to  those  patriots  who  caused  this  nation  to 
question  for  the  flrst  time  the  correctness 
of  its  violence. 

I  did  not  accept  that  Invitation  and  for 
other  reasons  have  never  been  back. 

That  Is  what  I  want  to  foctis  on  today — 
patriotism.  In  a  wonderful  p>assage  from  "A 
Connecticut  Yankee  In  gtng  Arthur's  Court", 
Mark  Twain  wrote: 

"You  see  my  kind  of  loyalty  was  loyalty 
to  one's  country,  no<t  to  its  Institutions  or 
office  holders.  The  country  Is  the  real  thing, 
the  eternal  thing;  it  Is  the  thing  to  watch 
over  and  care  for.  and  be  loyal  to;  institu- 
tions are  extraneous,  they  are  its  mere  cloth- 
ing, and  clothing  can  wear  out,  become 
ragged,  cease  to  be  comfortable,  cease  to  pro- 
tect the  body  from  winter,  and  disease,  and 
death. 

"To  be  loyal  to  rags,  to  shout  fen'  rags, 
to  worship  rags,  to  die  for  rags — that  Is  a 
loyalty  of  unreason,  it  Is  pure  animal;  It 
belongs  to  monarchy,  was  invented  by  mon- 
archy; let  monarchy  keep  it.  I  was  from 
Connecticut,  whose  Constitution  declares 
'that  aU  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  arud  aU  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority  and  instituted  for  their 
benefit:  and  that  they  have  at  all  times  an 
undeniable  and  Indefensible  right  to  otter 
their  form  of  fovemment  In  such  a  manner 
as  they  may  think  expedient.' 

"Under  that  gospel,  the  dtlsen  who  thinks 
he  sees  that  the  oommon wealth's  poUtlcal 
clothes  are  worn  out,  and  yet  holds  his  peace 
and  does  not  agitate  for  a  new  suit,  is  dis- 
loyal; he  Is  a  traitor.  That  he  may  be  the 
only  one  who  thinks  he  sees  this  decay,  does 
not  excuse  him;  It  is  his  duty  to  agitate  any 
way,  and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  others  to  vote 
him  down  If  they  do  not  see  the  matter  as 
he  does." 

James  RusseU  LoweU  said  it  another  way: 

"Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses  while 
the  ooward  stands  aside  till  the  multitude 
make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied." 

The  American  people  said  it  another  way 
m  1972. 

When  a  young  reporter  standing  outside 
a  supermarket  t^ked  shoppers  to  sign  a  copy 
of  the  BUl  of  Rights,  76%  woxUdnt  do  so; 
over  half  said  they  wouldn't  do  so  because 
It  was  a  Communist  document. 

In  the  1970'8  what  faith  had  we  denied? 

What  kinds  of  loyalty  had  we  acquired? 

Who  had  become  the  traitor? 
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We  all  luiow  the  symbols  of  patriotism. 
Th«  Qag,  the  parades,  the  national  aatbem, 
the  Fourth  of  July.  The  questlot  Is  not  do 
we  respwct  those  symbols.  But  rather  what 
Is  their  me»nliig  today?  Not  wbalt  was  their 
meaning  but  what  if  their  meafilng?  Only 
the  living  not  the  dead  have  the  answer. 

Wearing  a  flag  lapel  pin  do<!sn't  make  you 
an  American  any  more  than  wearing  a  cross 
makes  you  a  Christian.  i 

There  Is  no  American  flag  without  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I 

There  Is  no  Fourth  of  July  ^Ithout  the 
Constitution.  i 

There  la  no  Star  Spangled  Banker  without 
an  Idealistic  America. 

There  Is  no  Tpatriotic  parade  or  stteech  with- 
out a  nation  whose  focus  la  oq  the  least 
rather  than  the  greatest  of  Itstltlzens. 

In  1972  employees  of  the  wilte  House 
wore  lapel  pins  while  they  advoited  burg- 
lary, wiretapping,  commltteed  perjury.  Im- 
pugned the  patriotism  of  thosej  who  dis- 
agreed with  them  and  threw  due  rirocess  Into 
the  shredder.  | 

r  think  it  is  apparent  that  a  redefinition  of 
patriotism  Is  very  much  in  or^r  In  this 
country. 

In  my  offlce  Is  a  book  of  waterci)lors  based 
on  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  as  interpreted 
by  the  truly  talented  artist  Peter  ISpler.  The 
paintings  which  deal  with  the  flrit  and  sec- 
ond stanzas  are  what  you'd  e^^ject:  The 
bombing  of  Fort  McHenry,  the  rackets,  the 
explosions.  But  then  the  third  ^anza  goes 
on  to  say:  "And  conquer  we  must,  tor  our 
cause  It  is  just."  And  to  lllustrate[that  pass- 
age Mr.  Spier  painted  a  bulldozer  Conquering 
a  slum  housing,  a  reaping  machine  conquer- 
ing the  elements  to  harvest  a  croj*  of  wheat, 
scientists  in  a  laboratory  conquering  disease, 
and  astronauts  conquering  the  tioon.  The 
words  then  are  Francis  Scott  Key,  19th  cen- 
tviry;  the  definition  Peter  Spier,  20th  cen- 
tury. I 

That's  what  needs  doing  todaf  by  each 
of  us  in  our  own  way.  A  deflnltton  of  pa- 
triotism more  In  keeping  with  tlje  America 
of  o*ir  Constitution.  A  definition  of  patrio- 
tism more  in  keeping  with  the  stcrlfloes  of 
men  and  women  who  suffered  and  died  at 
their  best  because  they  were  uncompromising 
In  the  idealism  they  wished  for  their  country. 
Back  In  1889,  a  Republican  president,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  used  his  inauguiial  address 
to  say;  "Let  thoae  who  would  die  for  the 
Flag  on  the  field  of  battle  give  a  better  proof 
of  their  patriotism  and  a  hlghei  glory  to 
their  coimtry  by  promoting  fraternity  and 
Justice."  ! 

Isn't  that  what  it  should  all  be  about? 
You  can't  love  Ghxl  only  on  Sundai  morning, 
and  you  cant  love  America  or^  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  i 

How  do  we  show  our  patriotism!  Well  cer- 
tainly not  by  merely  paying  taxes  and  keep- 
ing our  mouths  shut.  That's  not  >  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind  for  America. 
Remember  that  the  revolution  which 
founded  our  nation  was  not  like  m^et  revolu- 
tions. It  was  not  a  revolution  by  the  lower 
classes  against  the  landowners.  It  was  not 
the  dregs  of  society  fighting  for  »  plec«  of 
the  economic  pie.  It  was  not  the  liave-note 
challenging  the  haves.  Rather  tfl  was  the 
•lite  of  a  society  fighting  to  achlave  certain 
idealistic  principles  for  aU  their  I  country- 
men. I 

"nilnk  about  that.  The  people  whp  founded 
our  nation  were  predaely  thoee  wlto  had  the 
most  to  lose  in  starting  their  revolution. 
Jefferson,  Madison.  Franklin,  Washington 
and  Hamilton.  They  were  the  elite,  educated, 
wealthy,  white  male  eetabUshm^nt.  They 
were  the  Fortune  600  of  their  en^.  And  yet 
they  established  principles  which  a|ven  today 
are  being  used  to  expand  opportvtnilty  for  all 
Americana  and  guarantee  that  what  U  hurt- 
ful will  be  done  away  with.  I 

When  those  who  had  so  much  w^re  willing 
to  risk  It  all  for  these  principles,  and  have 


time  and  again  throughout  all  generations, 
who  of  this  generation  wants  to  declare  the 
American  Dream  accomplished?  Who  does  so 
dishonors  the  past  and  makes  the  horizon 
possible  of  capture.  The  dreams  and  goals  of 
this  country,  like  the  horizons  of  nature,  are 
never  ending.  Uniquely  then'among  nations, 
America  Is  a  concept  and  not  a  political  sub- 
division. 

Bather  I  wish  for  each  of  you  that  In  yotir 
own  way  you  wlU  seek  out  trouble.  Isn't  that 
what  Americans  have  always  done?  Isn't  that 
where  the  promise  of  patriotism  lies? 

If  no  one  had  spoken  up  we'd  still  have 
slavery.  If  no  one  had  spoken  up  we'd  still 
have  the  right  to  vote  reserved  to  men.  If 
no  one  had  spoken  up  we'd  have  quality  ed- 
ucation for  whites  only.  If  no  one  had  spoken 
out  the  working  man  would  be  machinery 
rather  than  human.  If  no  one  had  spoken 
out  "your  own  home"  would  be  reality  for 
the  tens  rather  than  the  millions.  And  most 
importantly,  If  no  one  had  spoken  up  we'd 
have  a  lot  less  democracy  in  all  our  lives. 

As  you  know,  our  nation  has  a  200th  an- 
niversary coming  up.  Everyone  is  running 
around  in  a  panic  bemoaning  ovir  tardiness 
at  coming  to  agreement  on  some  appropriate 
monument  or  exhibition.  But  Is  that  what  we 
really  need?  A  stone  or  steel  symbol  of  our 
patriotism?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  reded  lea  te  ourselves  to  those  very, 
very  difficult  ideals  we  set  for  oxirselves  al- 
most 200  years  ago. 

When  most  of  you  were  about  8  years  old, 
President  Kennedy  said:  "Since  this  coun- 
try was  founded,  each  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  been  summoned  to  give  testimony 
to  its  national  loyalty.  The  graves  of  yotmg 
Americans  who  answered  the  call  to  service 
surround  the  globe. 

"Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  arms,  though  arms  we  need;  not 
as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are;  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  In,  and  year  out,  "re- 
joicing In  hope,  patient  In  tribulation' — a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man;  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself." 

American  needs  new  words,  new  deeds,  a 
new  bravery  from  ovir  generations.  People 
ask  the  question  when  are  we  going  to  reach 
the  low  point?  America,  we  reached  the  low 
point  in  the  19708  when  dissent  was  answered 
with  bullets,  political  opposition  with  bur- 
glary and  conscience  with  accusations  of 
treason.  Occurrences  like  that  without  out- 
cry— which  was  the  case  in  the  early  70s — are 
low  p<4nts.  Not  the  truth,  no  matter  how 
raw,  which  Is  what  we  started  to  get  in  1973. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventy  three  is  when 
we  started  to  stand  again  as  a  nation  of  free 
men. 

Your  future  then  lies  not  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  within  yourself. 
Patrtotlsm  In  the  sense  of  dedication  to  this 
nation's  Ideals,  written  and  unwritten  re- 
quires as  much  as  courage  in  surroTondlngs 
of  national  affluence  as  it  did  of  the  Founders 
of  America  In  surroundings  of  personal  af- 
fiuence. 

In  other  words  you  risk  yourself  for  the 
other  fellow;  not  the  other  fellow  for  youraelf . 
"Then  It  Is  the  brave  man  chooses." 


OARBAGE:  A  NBOLBCTED 
RESOURCE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Energy  Recovery  Act 
of  1974  is  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Some  of 
us  on  the  committee  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation would  be  a  major  step  In  assuring 
Increased  energy  and  resource  supplies 
for  the  United  States.  Earlier  this  year. 
Senator  Tunniy  held  comprehensive 
hearings  regarding  the  need  for  increased 


demonstration  projects  for  solid  waste 
conversion  into  energy,  and  then  used  the 
record  of  those  hearings  to  develop  sec- 
tion 12  of  this  bill.  In  furtherance  of  his 
Interest  and  expertise  in  this  area,  he  has 
now  written  what  I  regard  as  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  and  Interesting  article 
for  the  Nation  magazine  entitled  "Gar- 
bage: A  Neglected  Resource."  So  that 
this  article  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

Oauuok:  a  Nxglkcted  Resoxtsce 
(By  Senator  John  V.  Tunney) 

Washhtoton. — In  its  quest  for  self-suffl- 
clency  In  the  production  of  energy,  the  nation 
may  be  overlooking  a  critical  source  of 
power — the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  gar- 
bage that,  each  day,  are  bulldozed  Into  dumps 
all  across  the  country. 

President  Nixon  has  given  us  the  slogan, 
"Project  Independence — 1980,"  by  which  time 
the  nation  should  be  producing  from  domes- 
tic sources  all  the  energy  needed  to  sustain 
our  advanced  standard  of  living.  But  we  can 
never  reach  that  admirable  goal  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  make  substantial  investment 
now  in  new  forms  of  power  generation,  in- 
cluding the  transformation  of  dally  tons  of 
waste  Into  energy.  The  Impatient  lines  at 
gasoline  stations  may  have  become  shorter, 
but  our  sense  of  iwgency  should  be  just  as 
Intense  as  when  the  Arabs  first  txu-ned  off 
their  i>etroleum  spigots. 

In  the  long  run.  the  solution  to  the  energy 
problem  wlU  depend.  In  large  measure,  on  how 
each  citizen  budgets  his  or  her  demand  for 
fuel  and  power.  Car  pooling,  mass  transit,  and 
the  development  of  a  more  efficient  substitute 
for  the  smog-producing  internal  combustion 
engine  should  continue  to  be  Important  goals. 
But  to  reach  true  self-sufficiency,  the  country 
must  begin — as  a  matter  of  basic  and  urgent 
policy — systematically  to  examine  all  its  po- 
tential resources.  Solid  waste  presents  a  spec- 
tacular opportunity  to  help  solve  the  energy 
problem,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  environmental  and  mate- 
rials problems. 

Earlier  In  our  history,  when  materials  were 
scarce  and  expensive,  "waste  not"  was  prac- 
tically a  law  of  the  land.  With  affluence,  bow- 
ever,  America  has  become  conditioned  to  a 
"throwaway"  style  of  life.  Packaging  Is  ubiq- 
uitous and  planned  obsolescence  a  way  of 
life.  Disposable  products  dominate  the  con- 
sumer market,  and  the  economy  is  so  struc- 
tured that  It  Is  frequently  cheaper  to  replace 
worn  items  than  to  repair  them.  Our  affluence 
has  contributed  to  the  highest  per  capita 
production  of  waste  In  the  world.  Last  year, 
we  threw  away  4.5  bUllon  tons  of  solid  waste. 
Included  in  this  staggering  sum  were  50  bil- 
lion metal  cans,  27  billion  glass  containers,  4 
million  tons  of  plastic  containers,  18.8  million 
tons  of  paper,  100  million  tires  and  7  mUllon 
automobiles.  All  projections  suggest  that  we 
shall  be  adding  to  these  vast  mountains  of 
waste  at  an  ever  accelerating  rate — and  It  is 
already  five  times  greater  than  our  popula- 
tion growth. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  creating  enormous  en- 
vironmental, health  and  safety  problems. 
Incineration  and  open  burning  of  wastes 
thicken  air  pollution;  open  dumps  cause 
noxious  odors.  Water  resources  are  con- 
taminated by  "leachate"  from  landfills  and 
dumps.  Mine  tailings  and  other  industrial 
wastes  and  sludges  too  often  befoul  ponds, 
lakes,  rivers  and  the  oceans.  Open  dumps, 
debris  and  automobile  graveyards  blight  the 
countryside. 

Rats,  lice  and  other  Insects  thrive  on  the 
refuse  and  garbage  that  pile  up  in  the  urban 
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outskirts,  and  wastes  that  may  be  danger- 
ously toxic.  Inflammable,  corrosive,  or  ex- 
plosive are  tossed  into  open  dumps  or  in- 
sanitary landfills.  At  the  same  time,  the 
shortage  of  land  has  become  so  serious  that 
many  cities  believe  that  within  a  very  few 
years  all  the  space  available  for  landfill  opera- 
tions will  be  gone.  For  environmental  reasons 
as  weU  8is  for  energy,  we  must  begin  to  view 
waste  not  as  garbage  to  be  burled  or  dumped 
but  as  a  rich,  untapped  resource. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  at 
work  on  a  comprehensive  bill  on  both  re- 
cycling and  energy  generation  from  solid 
waste.  In  eleven  days  of  hearings.  Senators 
Hart,  Moss  and  I  received  abundant  and 
gometlmes  dramatic  testimony  on  the  po- 
tential of  this  new  resource. 

This  legislation,  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Energy  Recovery  Act,  offers  for  the  first 
time  a  total  approach  to  the  country's  man- 
agement of  its  solid  wastes.  It  proposes  a 
set  of  economic  and  other  Incentives  for  im- 
proving solid  waste  disposal  and  for  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  new  techniques  for  recycling 
and  energy  getieration.  This  legislation  is 
crucial  If  America  is  to  do  more  with  Its  Junk 
than  be  smothered  with  it. 

The  major  cities  alone  dispose  annually  of 
metals  worth  %6  billion.  We  thus  lose  an 
estimated  12  million  pounds  of  steel  and 
more  alvimlnum  and  tin  that  we  produce 
domestically.  It  has  been  estimated  that  re- 
cycled waste  would  reclaim  7  per  cent  of  the 
iron,  8  per  cent  of  the  aluminum,  6  per  cent 
of  the  copper,  3  per  cent  of  the  lead.  19  per 
cent  of  the  tin.  and  14  per  cent  of  the  paper 
consumed  in  this  country. 

We  still  incline  to  take  our  raw  materials 
fbr  grafted.  It  is  sobering  to  realize  that,  of 
the  seventy-five  minerals  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy, twenty-five  are  not  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Another  twenty-five  exist  here,  but  not 
in  sufficient  supply  to  satisfy  present  de- 
mand; and  the  rest  face  stgniflcant  deple- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  century.  Yet  the  per- 
centage of  waste  that  we  recover  has  been 
decreMlng,  even  as  potential  shortages  loom 
across  a  wide  spectrum  of  materials.  Fur- 
thermore, the  recycling  process  itself  savee 
energy.  When  scrap  is  used,  the  energy  de- 
mands of  steel  production  drop  26  per  cent, 
and  by  recycling  we  can  save  96  per  cent  of 
the  energy  requirements  for  aluminum  pro- 
duction. 

At  present,  we  throw  away  garbage  that 
contains  the  potential  equivalent  of  millions 
of  barrels  of  oil  and  gas — enough  each  year 
to  meet  this  nation's  entire  energy  needs  for 
residential  and  commercial  lighting,  or  up  to 
one-third  of  the  energy  that  Is  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  Alaska  pipeline.  Europe  al- 
ready has  begun  to  utilize  garbage.  The 
Netherlands,  West  Germany  and  Swlteerland 
all  make  extensive  use  of  waste  for  energy 
generation.  Frankfurt  now  gets"?  per  cent  of 
Its  electrical  energy  from  a  garbage-burning 
Installation;  Amsterdam  gets  6  per  cent. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  technologies  to 
convert  solid  waste  to  energy.  California  has 
plans  to  drill  in  landfills  for  the  methane  gas 
produced  by  decomposing  garbage.  It  Is  es- 
timated that  from  one  landfill  site  In  Loa 
Angeles  alone  enough  methane  gas  could  be 
pumped  to  serve  the  energy  needs  of  26,000 
households  for  a  year.  It  Is  now  also  possible 
to  convert  wastes  into  combustible,  coal -like 
pellets  that  are  easily  transportable  and  can 
be  used  In  coal-bumtog  fumacee.  More  ad- 
vanced techniques — such  as  pyrolysls, 
whereby  the  wastes  are.  In  effect,  cooked  at 
extremely  high  temperatures  without  oxy- 
gen— are  available  to  produce  a  low-sulfur 
on  or  gas.  This  process  reduces  the  bulk  of 
the  solid  waste,  thus  easing  disposal. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  continue  to  han- 
dle their  solid  waste  disposal  problems  much 
as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago.  While 
■ending  rockets  to  the  moon  and  manned 


space  stations  around  the  earth,  we  throw 
our  garbage  out  the  back  door. 

Little  headway  will  be  made  unless  the 
President  alters  his  policies  to  accord  with 
bis  professed  goals.  In  the  last  three  years, 
the  Administration  has  spent  only  (20  mU- 
llon on  demonstration  projects  to  convert 
waste  Into  energy.  (During  this  same  period. 
It  impounded  $6  million  earmarked  for  this 
purpose  by  Congress.)  Such  funding  is  in- 
adequate for  the  needed  rapid  development 
of  solid  waste  recovery  and  energy  conversion 
plants. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  they 
are  doing  enough.  They  say  present  funding 
levels  allow  for  demonstrating  direct  burning 
of  shredded  waste  In  St.  Louis,  a  system  for 
recovering  oil  from  waste  In  San  Diego,  and 
a  system  for  getting  gas  and  steam  from 
waste  In  Baltimore.  They  say  they  will  thus 
be  demonstrating  the  three  major  energy 
conversion  techniques  that  are  now  available 
and  that  the  roeulblocks  to  rapid  utilization 
of  these  technologies  are  institutional  rather 
than  fiscal. 

The  Administration  unfortimately  and 
typically,  is  simplistic.  Witness  after 
witness  at  our  extensive  hearings  testi- 
fied that  the  size  of  the  city,  the  type  of 
waste  (which  varies  from  area  to  area),  and 
even  geographical  location  and  pollution 
requirements  all  may  affect  the  type  of  sys- 
tem that  would  be  desirable.  But  present 
demonstration  projects  are  so  limited  that 
local  gcwemments,  which  are  the  major  po- 
tential purchasers  of  such  systems,  have  in- 
adequate Information  to  make  an  Intelligent 
choice  and  are  often  reluctant  to  act  at  all. 

Money  Is  a  major  barrier  also  In  many 
cities  already  overburdened  by  a  multitude 
of  urban  problems.  In  California  and  several 
other  large  states,  laws  limit  the  ability  of 
cities  and  counties  to  levy  taxes  for  new 
projects,  and  nationwide,  new  municipal  tax 
and  bond  schemes  go  down  to  defeat  by 
flscsaiy  overburdened  and  Irate  voters. 

Therefore.  If  the  Administration  continues 
to  restrict  funding  for  recycling  and  energy 
generation,  rapid  tapping  of  our  solid  waste 
resources  is  impossible.  The  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Energy  Recovery  Act,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  provide  the  money  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  benefit  from  a  vital 
resource.  To  spur  greater  development  of 
energy  recovery,  resource  recovery  and  waste 
management  systems,  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes $135  million  for  direct  grants,  and 
$825  million  in  loan  guarantees  to  stimulate 
the  rapid  development  of  meaningful  demon- 
stration projects.  Also  provided  is  funding 
for  state  and  local  plans,  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  the  training  of  personnel. 

Money  would  be  available  under  this  Act 
only  for  projects  that  were  in  compliance 
with  comprehensive  state  or  regional  plans. 
Therefore,  this  funding  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  stimulating  research  Into  and 
demonstration  of  new  technologies,  while 
speeding  their  application  at  the  state  and 
regional  levels.  Only  such  a  program  can 
assure  a  nationwide  systematic  use  of  waste 
resources.  The  federal  government  and  Its 
agencies  will  be  reaulred  to  set  an  example 
for  the  nation  by  being  mandated  to  pur- 
chase recycled  materials  If  they  are  available 
at  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  time  that  this  Administration,  which 
has  spoken  boldly  of  energy  self-sufficiency 
by  1980,  began  to  match  words  with  action. 
If  we  continue  to  wait  for  the  marketplace 
to  force  local  governments  to  take  advantage 
of  their  waste  resources,  decades  may  go  by, 
and  every  year  of  Inaction  means  billions 
of  dollars  loet  In  materials  and  energy  pro- 
duction. Also,  sole  reUsince  on  the  market- 
place will  not  force  the  states  to  develop 
the  comprehensive  waste  management  plans 
that  are  essential  for  maximima  returns.  It 
is  Incredible  that  the  Administration,  de- 
spite the  energy  crisis,  falls  to  ask  that  any 
money  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1976  to  dem- 


onstrate solid  waste  energy-recovering  tech- 
nologies. 

Already  a  number  of  Independent  studies 
have  caused  serious  doubts  about  the  at- 
tainability of  "Project  Independence — 1980." 
It  is  estimated  that  unless  present  demand 
trends  are  dramatically  reversed,  an  all-out 
drive  to  develop  domestic  energy  resources 
win  still  fall  short  of  demand  in  1980  by 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  a  day — which  fuel 
would  have  to  come  from  foreign  sources. 
Even  if ,  as  I  believe,  total  self-sufficiency  by 
1980  is  a  commendable  but  probably  unat- 
tainable goal,  we  still  must  act  forcefully 
and  Inmiediately  to  begin  to  check  an  ever 
increasing  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of 
energy  and  materials.  If  we  wish  to  avoid 
a  foreign  stranglehold  on  our  materials  and 
energy  supplies,  we  cannot  continue  to  Ig- 
nore our  important  solid  waste  resources — 
and  now  is  the  time  for  action. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  furor  over  winter  daylight 
saving  time  has  temporarily  abated  due 
to  the  Icmger  days  of  springtime,  a  recent 
Harris  survey  should  not  go  imnotlced. 

According  to  Harris: 

Only  19  per  cent  (of  the  American  people) 
rate  the  daylight  saving  move  as  a  "good  de- 
cision" while  43  per  cent  say  it  wae  a  "bad 
decision"  with  32  percent  saying  It  was 
"neither  good  nor  bad." 

I  believe  It  significant  that,  of  those 
expressing  an  opinion,  more  than  two  to 
one  oppose  winter  daylight  saving  time. 

A  breakdown  of  those  opposing  day- 
light saving  shows  that  almost  half  do  so 
because  of  the  danger  to  schoolchildren 
leaving  for  school  in  the  dark. 

In  the  breakdown  of  those  who  favor 
winter  daylight  saving  time,  it  is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
public  thinks  it  saves  energy — and  this 
was  the  only  reason  the  Congress  passed 
the  bill  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  President,  later  this  year  I  Intend 
to  introduce  once  again  legislation  to 
eliminate  winter  daylight  saving  time. 
While  the  preliminary  studies  indicate 
mixed  results  in  energy'  saving,  public 
opinion  obviously  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  this  experiment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached Harris  poll  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(The  Harris  Survey,  Apr.  22, 1974 ) 

Yeab-Rodnd   Daylight  Savdjo   Time  Lacks 

Public  Approval 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  winter-long  gaso- 
line cninch,  the  American  people  tend  to 
agree  that  the  law  making  Daylight  Saving 
Time  mandatory  on  a  year-round  basis  was  a 
poor  idea.  Only  19  per  cent  rate  the  daylight 
saving  move  as  a  "good  decision."  while  43 
per  cent  say  it  was  a  "bad  decision."  with  32 
per  cent  saying  it  was  •'neither  good  nor  bad." 

The  major  criticism  centers  on  the  per- 
ceived dangers  to  children  going  to  school  in 
the  dark.  Parents  rei>ort  that  they  became 
deeply  worried  over  their  offspring  crossing 
streets  In  the  early  morning  hours  in  dark- 
ness, citing  numerous  case  of  children  actu- 
ally hit  by  cars  and  even  kUled. 

The  other  major  misgiving  is  that  while 
daylight  saving  was  invoked  as  an  energy- 
saver,  people  report  they  used  Just  as  much 
extra  heat  and  electric  light  in  the  dark  hours 
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of  the  morning  as  they  believe 

the  late  afterncx>ns.  Thus,  the 

the  move  loat  much  credibility  ^Itb  the  pub 

lie. 

In  late  March,  a  cross  section 
llles  was  asked: 

"In  your  opinion,  was  the  <Ifecl8lon  to  go 
to  Daylight  Saving  Time  year-rc  und  In  order 
to  save  fuel  a  good  decision,  a 
or  neither  good  nor  bad?" 

Winter  Daylight  Savi^tg 
(Total  public  percent ) 

Good  decision 

Bad  decision 

Neither  good  nor  bad 

Not  sure 
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The  daylight  saving  move  n'as  meet  re- 
sented in  the  Midwest  and  South,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
where  majorities  could  be  fouqd  In  opposi- 
tion. These  areas  are  especially'  hard  hit  by 
two  conditions;  1.)  They  contain  agricul- 
tural communities  where  manyl  people  have 
to  rise  early  to  begin  their  chofee.  and  they 
would  rather  begin  work  in  dayjight  than  in 
darkness,  and  3.)  Children  In  these  locations 
tend  to  have  to  go  longer  distantes  to  school, 
thus  increasing  the  dangers  the^  might  face 
in  the  early  morning  darkness.     | 

When  people  were  asked  why  Ith'^y  felt  the 
way  they  did  about  Daylight  ^a'lhg  Time, 
the  volunteered  answers  brok*  down  this 
way:  1 

Behind  People^t  Views  on  Daylight  Saving 
(Total  public  peroent) 

Why  Bad  Decision: 

School  kids  endangered L 34 

Use  more  electricity  in  AM L 11 

Hate  getting  up  in  dark L 7 

Use  lot  of  fuel  in  AM. I a 

Use  cars  to  take  kids  to  acbool I 1 

Why  Oood  Decision:  [ 

Like  daylight  saving  time 1. 7 

Oaln  an  boiir  at  day's  end £ 6 

Saves  energy l 8 

Why  Neither  Oood  Nor  Ba4: 

Didn't  save  any  energy . 11 

Doesn't  affect  us I 6 

Not  sure I 8 

The  Harris  Survey  found  the  public  highly 
vocal  and  oplnlonatad  on  the  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  issue.  Tor  ozample.  a  y«ung  mother 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  said.  "I  hate  two  little 
ones,  8  and  6,  who  bad  to  go  to  school  all 
winter  long  in  the  dark  hours.  They  would 
hold  each  other's  hands,  trentbllng  every 
morning  as  they  left  to  walk  to  school,  rve 
aged  10  years  worrying  about  tb^m."  A  busi- 
nessman In  Little  Bock.  Ark.,  ^d,  "It  was 
just  plain  foolishness.  We  all  ju$t  used  more 
electricity  in  the  morning  and  less  in  the 
afternoon,  no  gain  at  all."  A  moltoer  in  Ston- 
Ington,  Conn.,  reported.  "They  «lalmed  that 
we  would  save  energy  by  not  patting  lights 
on  early  in  the  evening.  But  I  penonally  used 
up  more  gasoline  taking  my  kltfs  to  school 
in  the  car  every  day  than  I  could  have  saved." 

The  small  minority  who  stood  Arm  in  de- 
fense of  the  change  to  Daylight  Saving  Time 
could  be  found  mainly  in  the  big  cities  In 
the  East  and  West.  The  chief  benefit  they 
saw  was  to  have  an  hour  at  th#  end  of  the 
day  in  daylight  to  spend  in  leisure.  A  Los 
Angeles  secretary  put  it  this  way:  "I  like  day- 
light saving,  because  it  lets  me  fet  my  r-ork 
done  early  and  then  have  some  time  in  tlie 
la'e  afternoon  daylight  to  play  t»nnls,  swim, 
or  go  shopping.  I  think  it's  greft."  A  busi- 
nessman in  Seattle  added,  "I  wa$  able  to  get 
In  some  extra  rounds  of  golf  a^d  then  also 
see  the  kids  in  daylight  for  a  chknge  during 
the  winter.  It  was  a  good  deal  "j 

But  the  heavy  weight  of  public  opinion  is 
against  year-round  Daylight  Saving  Time, 
for  even  those  with  no  strong  bplnlons  on 
the  matter  mainly  felt  that  it  4l<l  not  suc- 
c^-;d  In  conB3rvlng  more  fuel. 


JAMES  M.  FARLEY'S  86TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  86th  birthday  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  skillful  professional  poli- 
ticians in  our  history,  and  of  a  man  who 
also  happened  to  be  both  a  highly  suc- 
cessful businessman  and  a  most  effective 
public  administrator. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  James  A.  Parley, 
remembered  by  most  of  us  as  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  also  is 
remembered  by  most  of  us  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

Jim  Farley  has  brought  distinction  to 
several  callings,  in  business.  In  politics, 
and  in  government.  It  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  call  attention  to 
his  86th  birthday  and  join  his  countless 
friends  and  admirers  in  wishing  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


STRIP  MTNINQ 


Mr.  METCAU.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  well  aware  of  the  potential 
magnitude  of  coal  strip  mining  in  my 
State  of  Montana.  It  might  not  be  as 
aware,  however,  of  the  depth  of  feeling 
the  activity  has  stirred  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern,  Montana 
Is  going  forward  to  meet  the  problem. 
The  State  legislature  has  already  en- 
acted a  strong  regulatory  law,  and  can 
be  expected  to  refine  it  when  that  body 
reconvenes  next  January. 

Behind  the  push  for  controls  over  strip 
mining  Is  the  vast  majority  of  Mon- 
tana's citizens.  Typical  of  those  who  fear 
stripping  will  create  an  Appalachia  of 
the  Great  Plains  is  Harrlette  E.  Cushman 
of  Bozeman.  Miss  Cushman  Is  herself  a 
pioneer  in  Montana  who  has  seen  the 
effects  of  several  decades  of  extraction  of 
the  State's  precious  resources. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
a  personal  and  eloquent  plea  by  Miss 
Cushman  to  save  Montana's  land,  water, 
and  eiir.  She  asks  Americans  to  seek  sil- 
ternatives  to  coal  as  a  source  of  energy. 
She  asks  that  we  honor  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  our  Indian  citizens  by  refraining 
from  stripping  their  lands.  Finally,  she 
appends  a  personal  poem  entitled  "Ava- 
lanche," which  suggests  what  an  aroused 
citizenry  can  do  If  it  wlU  only  unite. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  Miss  Cushman's  stat^nent  and  poem 
to  the  T3S.  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OBD  for  even  wider  reading.  I  only  re- 
gret that  the  Rkcord  will  not  accommo- 
date artwork,  for  her  writings  are 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  cover  llltis- 
tration  by  Mr.  Raymond  Campeau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 
"Whxsz  thx  Dkzb  akd  trx  Ajctklopk  Plat" 

No    MORX? 

(By  Harriett*  B.  Ctisbman) 

(Cover  by  Raymxmd  Oampeau,  Art 

Profaasor) 

You  may  well  ask  why,  when  you  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  stacks  of  material 
re:  Coal  Strip  mining  that  I,  a  mere  citizen, 
along   with  hundreds  of  other  Montanans 


grieve  over  this  subject  when  strip  miTUng  jg 
no  skin  off  our  noses.  It's  simply  that  we  can- 
not stand  by  in  apathy  and  allow  our  beau- 
tiful state  to  be  raped  by  vested  Interests 
bent  on  wresting  blackgold  from  some  of  the 
best  range  land  in  the  country. 

When  I  first  visited  Colstrlp  my  reaction 
was,  wtiAt  wonders  man  has  accomplished: 
two  great  shovelsf ul  Oiled  a  coal  car;  the  flag- 
man waved  it  on;  a  second  car  came  into 
place  for  fllling.  No  deep  mine  shafts  or 
tunnels  where  fires  or  "coal  damp"  could 
trap  or  snuff  out  lives. 

Then  my  eyes  looked  up  the  unbroken 
draw.  As  far  as  I  could  see  lush  green  grass, 
stirrup  high  waved  in  the  breeze.  While  here 
and  there  white  faced  cattle  grazed  or  rested 
in  the  shade  of  scattered  Douglas  firs.  All 
was  peaceful  and  right  with  the  world. 

Turning  back  to  the  great  shovel,  I  asked, 
"How  far  do  you  Intend  to  go  before  you 
stop?"  "We  won't.  We'U  Just  keep  going  on." 

All  at  once  I  did  not  think  so  much  of 
strip  mining.  Were  there  no  alternatives  for 
supplying  human  beings  with  needed  energy 
without  defacing  a  great  iaad?  Right  then 
and  there  I  began  to  read  and  study — both 
sides  of  the  question — and  buttonhole  every- 
one who  could  further  my  education.  Por  ex- 
ample I  contacted  Wallace  McBae,  manager 
of  the  Rocker  Six  Cattle  Company,  South  of 
Forsyth,  Moatana.  McRae  is  not  only  a  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Stockgrowers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  the  largest  indus- 
try of  the  state,  but  it  also  a  true  Livestock- 
man.  To  be  that,  one  is  not  only  a  raiser  of 
four  legged  cnttera  but  is  also  a  veternarian, 
a  mechanic,  an  agriculturist  and  also  an 
economist  and  a  shrewd  marketing  man.  I 
might  add  he  Is  a  poet.  He  loves  his  land,  the 
wide  open  spaces  and  his  fellow  men,  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed.  McBae  is  not  only  a 
poet  at  heart  but  can  express  those  feelings 
la  words.  Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  verse 
he  wrote  me.  By  the  way  Wallace  is  the 
third  generation  on  his  great  spread. 

"They're  turning  my  country  all  wrong-side 

up. 
Is  the  quest  for  the  black  gold — coal. 
The   rape  of  tbe   land  Just   wrenches  n^ 

heart. 
Three  million  acres,  their  goal. 

"Why,  if  this  Is  our  country's  salvation. 
Do  I  recoil  with  disgust? 
Why  does  the  flavor  of  gold  in  the  air, 
Taste  so,  of  ashes  and  dust? 

"Hs  it  the  memory  oX  fore  bearers,  dead? 
The  question  in  my  son's  eye? 
Is  it  my  pride,  Uiat  wont  let  me  give  In? 
Why,  dear  Ood,  tell  me  why?" 

Then  from  tbe  other  side,  the  urban  man 
who  has  only  two  weeks  vacation  and  tries 
to  see  the  whole  nation  in  that  allotted 
time.  He  goes  from  the  Black  HUls  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  sees  nothing  but  the  black 
top  road  he  follows.  His  remarks,  "There's 
nothing  there  but  desert.  Bell,  strip  it."  He 
forgets  it  is  a  hunter's  paradise.  He  forgets 
this  Is  where  "the  deer  and  tbe  antelope 
play."  Also  It's  great  pheasant  and  even 
wild  turkey  country. 

Also  from  itbe  other  side  you  constantly 
hear  the  statement  that  the  oountry  will  be 
just  as  good  as  new  after  restoration.  They 
omit  telling  you  when  they  show  you  • 
restored  demonstration  plot  VaaX  hundreds 
of  dollars  per  acre  were  used  to  make  tbe 
comebeek.  It  would  be  utterly  uneconomic 
to  expect  any  company  to  dish  up  that  type 
of  restoration.  How  much  more  beneficial 
to  the  company  and  all  mankind  If  tbe  coal 
were  left  and  this  immense  amount  of  money 
needed  for  restoration  were  used  to  develop 
alternative  sources  of  energy.  That  man's 
company  and  himself  wotild  surely  be 
blessed. 

Also  those  who  say  that  things  win  be 
as  good  as  new  do  not  have  aU  of  tbe  an- 
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■wers  yet.  There  has  got  to  be  a  lot  more 
soul  searching  and  sclentiflc  data.  What  will 
all  of  this  do  to  water  tables  cmd  ground 
waters?  All  through  our  national  history, 
we  have  been  too  quick  to  caU  something 
a  crisis  and  give  an  inunediate  solution.  It 
IB  a  well-known  fact  that  back  east  where 
strip  mining  has  l>een  employed,  "come- 
back" Just  doesn't  happen. 

One  young  and"  brilliant  Doctor  of  Chem- 
istry from  the  University  of  Kentucky  wrote 
me  a  gri)^ping  letter.  It  oontalned  one  para- 
graph wtiich  is  particularly  pertinent.  All 
the  scientists  and  ecologists  which  I  have 
shown  It  to  asked  me  to  include  It  In  any 
material  which  I  prepared.  Quote: 

"One  position  that  one  could  take  is  that 
some  new  energy  source  will  be  developed 
while  we  are  consuming  what  we  already 
have.  While  numy  (leople  may  find  this  to 
be  a  reasonable  view,  I  believe  the  long- 
range  effects  will  t)e  terribly  detrimental. 
WhUe  we  are  waiting  for  this  miracle  we 
are  and  will  be  burning  up  lrreplace«ble 
hydrocarbons.  Hydrocarbons  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  petrochemical  industry  which 
we  depend  upon  so  much  for  the  products 
we  use  every  day.  The  hydrocarbons  are 
uniquely  suited  to  these  products  because 
of  ttieir  BtabUlty.  When  hydrocarbons  are 
c(HnbU8ted  they  are  gone  forever,  but  other 
uses  result  in  products  which  can  be  re- 
Cfoled.  When  hydrocarbons  are  gone,  many 
products  are  not  going  to  be  poselble  any- 
more because  the  natural  fibers  which  may 
be  available  such  as  wood,  cotton  etc.  are 
inferior.  What  I  would  really  like  to  see 
happen  is  a  movement  as  rapid  as  possible 
away  from  combustion  of  carbohydrates. 
Our  present  reserves  may  already  be  too 
short  for  future  needs." 

Thus  let's  keep  the  coal  for  money  in  the 
bank  ss  the  rancher  keeps  extra  hay  stacks 
for  a  real  emergency. 

There  is  a  second  segment  of  our  society 
that  must  be  considered  when  determining 
tbe  coal  strip  mining  problem.  That  is  our 
attitude    toward    coal    underlying    Indian 
Reservation  land.  We  have  a  serious  MORAL 
OBLIQATION  here.  The  Crows,  the  Asslnl. 
boinee,  the  Sioux  and  the  Northern  Chey- 
ennes  may  all  feel  the  Impact  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  will  especially  affect  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  since  all  of  their  land  Is  under- 
lined  with   coal.   Tbelr   Tribal   seat.   Lame 
Deer,  Is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  Colstrlp. 
The  Northern   Cheyennes  are  loyal  United 
States  citizens.  They  volunteered   in  great 
numbers    not    only   for    World   War    II    but 
also  did  not  wait  for  draft  either  for  the 
Korean  or  for  recent  conflicts.  Besides  they 
are  the   ablest  forest  Are  flghters  that  we 
have.  No  large  Are  has  occurred  In  the  North- 
weet  that  the  Norttiern  Cheyennes  did  not 
turn  out  in  great  numbers  and  fought  where 
Whites  were  unaiiie  to  go.  Those  who  recog. 
nln  this  may  think  the  equitable  procedure 
Is  to  remove   them  to  areas  of  equal   size 
with  equal  opportxinlty.  This  cannot  solve 
the  situation.  During  my  60  yeers  of  wcH-klng 
with  Indians,  first  in  Extension  Service  with 
Montana   State    University   and    since    with 
special  work  with  the  various  tribes,  their 
leaders  are  telling  the  truth — that  If  strip 
mining  is  carried  out  as  now  envisioned,  it 
will  be  the  end  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe.  Indian  Culture  is  not  White  Culture. 
There  may  be  a  few  who  have  adopted  white 
ways  who  may  sign  their  land  away  but  no 
amount  of  cash  will  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
the  Indian  who  reveres  his  own  culture  to 
give  up  the  land  that  blrthed  him.  Please, 
take  my  word  for  this.  Let's  work  out  some 
equitable  solution.  Do  we  want  a  repeat  of 
the    tragedy    of    the    recent    occurrence    at 
Wounded   Knee?    Let's    for   once    keep    our 
treaty  promises  with  our  Red  Brothers. 

There  is  a  third  group  that  may  be  sorely 
affected  by  strip  mining  operations.  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  take  60%  or  better  of  the 


water  from  the  Yellowstone  and  Its  main 
tributaries:  the  Big  Horn,  the  Rosebud,  the 
Tongue  and  the  Powder  Rivers.  This  would 
be  during  good  years.  On  dry  years,  and  we 
iuive  plenty  of  them,  there  would  be  less 
than  a  trickle  to  serve  the  irrigated  tracts 
from  East  of  BiUings  to  Sidney.  This  could 
create  national  repercussions. 

This  has  been  much  too  long.  Was  it  not 
Marie  Antoinette  who  said,  "If  I  had  time  I 
would  write  a  note.  However,  lacking  in  time, 
I  will  write  a  t>ook."  That  seems  to  be  my 
position.  Por  you  who  read  all  of  this  I  thank 
you  for  your  extreme  patience.  Por  you  who 
are  not  so  inclined,  you  may  enjoy  Ray 
Campeau's  cover  page.  He  made  It  for  you. 

Also  I  hope  that  you  may  like  the  idea 
of  my  poem  of  the  Avalanche.  I  wrote  it 
especially  for  this  occasion.  I  am  only  a  very 
small  snow  ball;  yet  with  your  help,  may  be 
we  can  start  an  avalanche. 

After  seeming  so  pessimistic,  let  me  end  on 
the  note  that  I  sincerely  t>elieve  alternatives 
can  be  worked  out  for  strip  mining  of  coal, 
leaving  it  in  the  ground  for  money  in  the 
bank.  We  already  know  that  wind  can  gen- 
erate energy.  With  Yankee  ingenuity  the 
tise  of  solar  energy  can  be  worked  out  that 
will  cost  less  than  tbe  exorbitant  cost  of 
reclaiming  land  that  has  been  strlnped 
mined. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you,  I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HAKBiErni  £.  Cushman. 

BOZZMAN,  MOMT. 

Air  Atalancsx 

How  ineffective  is  one  snow  ball  tossed 

Against  the  side  of  a  huge  dlesel. 

Huffing  with  its  cars  of  coal. 

It's  only  a  few  drops  of  water  ^Kpar  on  the 
winter  air. 

And  yet — 

I've  seen  an  avalanche,  which  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  a  million 

Balls  of  snow. 

Shake  from  the  ridge 

Above  the  mountain  side  where  the  OJ7JI.R. 
snakes 

Up-grade  from  Belton  to  the  Summit. 

Up-Tooted  trees  and  giant  boulders  pushed 
by  tbe  imi^acable  foe 

Crush  snow  sheds  as  you  might  snap  match 
sticks 

In  your  hand. 

And  the  not-eo-powerful  engine  now  is 


As  a  toy  with  its  string  of  freight 

Down,  down,  down, 

UntU  It's  buried  on  tbe  canyon  floor. 

Do  we  start  an  Avalanche? 

Haseikttx  E.  Odsbman. 

BozKMAN,  Mont.,  Augvat,  1973. 


FINANCE  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
May  23,  1974,  RusseU  B.  Roth.  M.D., 
president  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  national  health  In- 
surance. 

As  the  Senate  had  adjourned  the  day 
before,  many  of  the  Senators  were  im- 
able  to  attend  the  hearings  to  listen  to 
Dr.  Roth's  testimony.  Having  read  the 
testimony  myself.  I  find  it  to  be  the  moet 
concise,  relevant,  and  helpful  testimony 
yet  given  to  the  committee.  I  would  like 
to  share  It  with  my  colleagues. 

It  appears  from  some  of  the  press  re- 
ports that  some  of  what  Dr.  Roth  said 
has  been  misinterpreted.  To  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  Dr.  Roth's  com- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NATlONAt  HXALTH  INSTTRANCX 

(By  RusseU  B.  Roth,  UJ>.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Meml>er8  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  RusseU  B.  Roth.  I  am  a 
practicing  physician  in  Brie,  Pennsylvania 
and  I  am  President  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  With  me  are  Malcolm  O. 
Todd,  MJD.,  of  Long  Beach,  California,  our 
President-Elect,  Ernest  T.  Livingstone,  M.D.. 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the  AMA 
CouncU  on  Legislation,  and  Harry  N.  Peter- 
son, Director  of  our  Department  of  Legisla- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  us  to  come  before  this 
Committee,  once  again,  to  discuss  the  views 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
the  subject  of  National  Health  Insurance. 
As  the  Nation's  largest  Assocl&tlcw  ot  ac- 
tively practicing  physicians,  the  ones  who 
will  be  caUed  upon  to  provide  the  profes- 
sional services  which  are  contemplated  under 
any  program  which  may  l>e  authorized  by 
Congress,  we  feel  that  our  viewpoints  are  ex- 
traordinarily important. 

In  addition,  since  the  provision  of  the  serv- 
ices in  question  is  our  daily  work,  we  feel 
especially  weU  qualified  to  separate  the  prac- 
tical from  the  theoretical  in  the  medical 
service  field.  Having  carried  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  In  aU  of  the  many  systems  which 
have  evolved  in  our  society,  we  have  famU- 
iarlty  and  experience  with  each  of  the  varia- 
tions. 

No  one  recognizes  better  than  the  physi- 
cians who  work  within  them  and  chocee  be- 
tween them  that  we  have  a  fuU  spectrxxm  of 
operational  systems,  varied  in  organization, 
in  financing  and  in  admlnistraUon.  The 
Armed  Forces  has  a  federally  financed  and 
administered  system  which  may  be  equated 
organizationally  to  some  of  the  governmental 
systems  of  care  abroad.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery operates  a  network  of  hospitals  and 
employs  professional  and  allied  medical  per- 
sonnel in  a  system  which  is  larger  than  that 
of  several  Kuropean  countries  such  as 
Sweden.  We  have  prepaid  capitation  financed 
group  practices  of  the  Kalaer-Permanente 
type.  We  have  emerging  health  maintenance 
organizations.  We  have  fee-for-servlce  group 
practices  exemplified  by  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  mec;ical  centers.  We  have  commu- 
nity health  centers.  We  have  corporate  prac- 
tioes.  partnerships  and  solo  practice. 

In  each  of  these  settings  there  is  much 
excellent  medical  practice  and  some  that  is 
less  than  exceUent.  In  any  event,  we  have 
abtindant  evidence  that  it  is  not  the  system 
which  controls  the  quality  of  care  provided. 
That  Is  a  f\mctlon  of  tbe  training,  the  moti- 
vaUon  and  the  integrity  of  the  physiciane 
within  the  system. 

A  wide  variety  of  proposals  generally 
lumped  imder  the  heading  of  National 
Health  Insurance  has  been  introduced  for 
congressional  consideration  in  the  last  five 
years.  All  deal  with  financing  mechanisms. 
Some  concern  themselves  extensively  with 
proposed  changes  in  medical  service  delivery 
and  there  are  some  variations  among  them 
in  respect  to  administration. 

At  this  point  it  seems  moet  Important  to 
agree  upon  the  fundamental  principles  that 
should  underglrd  any  program  to  be  written 
into  law.  We  would  therefore  deal  with  these 
principles. 

Initial  focus  should  be  on  the  benefit 
structure  of  any  program.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  more  benefits  that  are  offered,  the  more 
expensive  the  program  becomes.  Equally 
clearly  it  is  least  expensive  to  cover  the 
m*jor  expense  end  of  serious  Ulness,  the 
so   called   "catastrophic  expense"   area,   be- 
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cause  relatively  few  episodes  of  lUnesB  are 
Involved.  It  la  most  expensive  to  cover  front 
end.  minor  expenses  becsuas  they  are  so 
numerous.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  principal 
needs  not  only  of  the  aged  an4  the  poor  but 
of  the  vast  middle  Income  git>up,  it  would 
seem  we  must  endeavor  to  provide  basic  cov- 
erage for  medical  service  and.  If  possible,  add 
to  this  protection  against  vulnous  cata- 
strophic major  medical  expense. 

We  appreciate  the  economies  of  providing 
only  catastrophic  coverage  but  feel  that  it 
will  meet  too  few  of  the  needs  and  will  prove 
very  difficult  to  administer.  We  appreciate 
the  appeal  of  first  dollar  coverage  but  recog- 
nize the  Inordinate  expense  involved.  It  has 
been  our  conclusion  that  if  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  appropriate  the  funds,  benefits  should 
Include  basic  hospitalization,  say  for  60  days, 
and  this  should  Include  psychtatrlc  hoeplt&l 
cai«.  They  should  Include  pbyticlan  services 
wherever  rendered,  extended  care  services, 
outpatient  hoepltal  and  homa  health  care, 
<toDtal  servlcas  for  children,  and  a  well- 
adjusted  catastrophic  umbrtfla  coverage. 
This  eaaentlally  describes  wtiat  has  been 
buUt  Into  our  Medlcredlt  blll^  8.  444.  The 
catastrophic  coverage  sbo\ild  tK  adjusted  to 
abUlty  to  pay,  since  it  Is  obvious  that  an 
amount  which  could  be  easy  far  the  well-to- 
do  family  to  pay  coxiM  be  dlsaatrous  for  the 
mcich  larger  group  of  middle  add  low-Income 
individuals.  If  the  insurance  is  really  to  pro- 
tect. It  must  be  operative  at  th#  level  of  need 

The  next  important  area  Is  financing. 
Here  the  considerations  are  ittore  complex. 
TiM  coverage  must  be  written  within  the  fi- 
nancial reach  of  everyone.  It  tnust  be  clear 
that  the  financing  arrangemont  should  be 
simple  and  efficient.  If  I  provide  $10  worth 
of  service  for  my  patient  and  lie  pays  me  di- 
rectly. I  have  earned  (10  and  he  has  spent 
•  10.  If,  Instead,  money  Is  to)  be  collected 
from  the  patient  as  a  tax  to  l^  transmitted 
to  Washington,  processed ,  titinsf erred  to 
another  agency,  processed,  paased  on  to  an 
Intermediary,  processed,  and  ^Id  out  as  a 
benefit,  and  then  reviewed  fof  appropriate, 
nees,  I  will  need  to  leave  it  to  (ithers  to  esti- 
mate how  much  more  musti  be  collected 
from  the  patient  to  yield  tlie  (10  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  service  rendered.  Each  com- 
plicating step  in  the  proce«  contributes 
to  a  shrinkage  In  service  purchased  by  the 
medical  dollar.  I 

It  should  also  be  axiomatic  that  the  more 
of  the  total  bill  for  medical  aervloe  that  Is 
paid  by  private  funds,  the  smaCer  wlU  be  the 
demand  on  government,  or  alternatively,  the 
more  aid  can  be  given  to  thDee  who  need 
It   by  the  available  govemm^tal   ftinds. 

We  believe  that  the  public  irtll  look  with 
dismay  on  a  financing  mechanism  which  In- 
creases the  Social  Security  t4x  by  4%.  as 
with  the  Keimedy-MUls  proposal.  As  the 
wage  earner  woutld  quickly  discover,  this 
would  represent  a  substantial  increase  In 
actual  Social  Security  tax — as  tnu(^  as  25<^r : 
the  maximum  Social  Security  tax  on  wages, 
now  at  8T72,  would  b»  raised  to  •973,  an 
Increase  of  (200.  An  average  w^e  earner  (as 
defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Lalk>r  Statistics) 
now  earning  •11,44«,  and  parl»g  •«70  of  So- 
cial Sectirlty  tax,  would  pay  (TlS,  an  increase 
of  91 16.  at  17%.  And  the  addJBd  amount  of 
tax  on  the  wage  earner  woul(l  be  matched 
by  three  times  that  amouni  as  the  em- 
ployer's share.  Nor  do  we  feel  that  anyone 
ts  any  longer  deluded  by  the  assignment  of 
8%  to  the  employer  and  1^  to  the  em- 
ployee. All  of  this  la  in  the  csitegory  of  em- 
ployee compensation  and  nothing  comes  for 
free.  It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that  when  the 
regressive  Social  Security  mecljanlsm  la  used 
the  family  with  $13,200  income  pays  just 
as  much  for  coverage  as  does  the  family 
with  $100,000. 

We  also  believe  that  mand4ted  insurance 
coverage  to  be  provided  by  e^jployers,  with 
or  without  cost  sharing  by  entployees.  while 
It   reduces   the   tax   Impact,    is   not   entirely 


desirable.  It  requires  a  different  kind  of 
financing  for  the  unemployed.  It  is  dMHcult 
to  apply  to  persons  who  work  for  multiple 
employers,  to  migrant  workers,  to  those 
who  change  employers,  and  to  those  who 
have  retired  from  employment  for  any 
reason.  We  believe  that  the  principle  here 
should  stress  m&xlmal-  financial  participa- 
tion from  the  private  sector,  and  the  use 
of  general  revenue  financing  In  the  govern- 
mental sector.  In  consequence  we  have  en- 
thusiasm for  the  financing  mechanism  In  the 
Medlcredlt  bill,  S.  444,  which  uses  tax  cred- 
its to  minimize  the  nuniber  of  dollars  mak- 
ing a  round  trip  to  Washington  as  tax  to 
return  as  a  shrunken  benefit,  and  which 
places  the  obligation  to  contribute  their 
share  on  those  who  have  the  ability  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  their  premium  coet.  It  uses 
an  existing  governmental  collection  agency, 
minimizes  new  demands  for  an  Increase  in 
bureaucracy,  and  reduces  administrative 
costs. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  administer- 
ing the  program.  There  la  precious  little  evi- 
dence that  any  particular  economy  or  ef- 
ficiency results  from  government  health  pro- 
grams, but  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that 
the  opposite  may  be  true. 

An  example  is  a  recent  Community  Health 
Service  study.  It  found  that  the  cost  of  a 
patient  visit  to  a  government-financed  com- 
munity health  center  la  double  the  cost  of  a 
patient  visit  to  a  fee-f  or -service  physician. 
The  actual  figures  for  196&-l»70,  as  reported 
by  CHS,  were:  private  physician  office  visit, 
$9.59;  community  health  center,  $21.16. 

Another  study  Involved  prepaid  health 
care  for  Medicaid  patients  in  California.  That 
study  revealed,  to  quote  HBW'e  own  official 
statement,  "abuses  in  the  marketing  of  pre- 
paid health  care  servloes,  failures  In  the 
delivery  of  promised  services,  and  deficiencies 
In  State  monitoring  practices."  Callfomla's 
State  Auditor  General  alao  found  that  only 
48%  of  the  money  for  prepaid  health  care 
for  these  beneficiaries  was  actually  spent  (or 
benefits.  The  remamder  vrent  for  adzaUHa- 
tration  and  profits. 

In  the  case  of  national  health  Insurance, 
we  feel  assured  that  If  any  part  at  the  fund- 
ing derives  from  Social  Security  taxes  there 
would  be  a  compulsion  for  Social  Security 
control  of  the  program.  As  demonstrated  by 
the  costs  of  the  Medicare  program — or  the 
unanticipated  delay  In  Implementing  the 
kidney  dialysis  and  transplant  program — this 
woiild  be  neither  efficient  nor  economical. 

We  are  confident  that  the  administration 
of  the  program  will  best  be  accomplished  by 
existing  private  entitles  m  the  field.  Fedetal 
involvement,  while  in—capable  when  dealing 
with  Federal  tax  doUan.  should  be  kept 
minimal. 

We  again  believe  that  our  Medlcredlt  pro- 
gram ftilfills  these  objectives  In  respect  to 
administration  mco-e  aptly  than  does  any 
other  proposal  to  date.  We  believe  the  public, 
in  opinion  p>oll  after  poll,  has  reiterated  its 
high  degree  of  confidence  In  the  medical 
profession  and  Its  low  esteem  for  btireau- 
cratlc  administration.  We  believe  that  there 
is  validity  In  other  ciirrent  public  opinion 
poll  which  indicate  that  the  chief  national 
concern  Is  over  inflation.  In  a  recent  Lou 
Harris  poll,  concern  for  medical  oare  rated 
fifteenth  on  the  priority  llat.  while  mflation 
ranked  first.  That  raises  a  final  question. 
Does  the  public  really,  genuinely,  want  Con- 
gress to  aggravate  Its  principal  concern — 
inflation — in  order  to  treat  the  fifteenth 
ranking  problem — health?  We  are  not  sxrre 
the  public  does,  but  if  it  does,  we  strongly 
recommend  adherence  to  the  prindplee  we 
have  stated. 

We  recommend  to  your  studious  attention 
S.  444  as  a  well-tailored  package  of  benefits, 
well-financed  and  well -administered.  It  does 
not  make  the  serious  mistake  of  trying  to 
solve  an  of  our  problems  in  one  piece  of 
legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  now  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  questions  which  the  Committee 
may  have. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT/TAX  RE- 
TURN SUMMARY  FOR  1973  OF  SEN- 
ATOR AND  MRS.  DICK  CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PreBldent,  the  need 
for  opemiess  In  Oovemment  has  never 
been  more  apparent.  A  democratic  gov- 
ernment should  have  nothing  to  hide, 
end  neither  should  its  public  oCBclals. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  expressed  its 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  financial 
disclosure  by  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  Federal  ofQcials.  In  passing  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974  (S.  3044),  the  Senate  decided 
that  the  Federal  and  State  tax  returns 
of  all  Federal  employees  making  more 
than  $20,000  a  year  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  Even  without  the  evidence  of 
scandal  and  corruption  that  has  come  to 
light  In  the  last  few  months,  that  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  malces  commonsoise.  It 
would  also  mstke  for  better  Oovemment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  my  1973  Federal  and  Iowa  in- 
come tax  returns  and  a  summary  of  my 
family's  net  worth  as  of  January  1.  1974, 
be  printed  in  the  Recohd — along  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  sisklng  that  they  be  kept  on  file 
and  available  to  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington^  D.C.,  May  30,  1974. 
Hon.  PSANCTS  R.  Valeo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senati, 
Waahinsfton.  D.C. 

OKiM  Mr.  Secretary:  Enclosed  la  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  for  myself  and  my 
wife.  It  details  our  tajxdly'e  assets  and  liabili- 
ties as  of  January  1,  1974,  and  It  Includes 
a  complete  copy  of  our  1973  federal  and  Iowa 
tax  retuma. 

I  Intend  to  submit  a  slmUar  report  to  your 
office  each  yettr  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
XJS.  Senate.  Please  make  It  avaUable  to  the 
public  on  request. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Clark. 

Statement  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Diok  Clarte't 
estimated  financial  worth.  January  1,  1974 
Assets: 
Savings  depoaits  and  oaah  on 

hand   $800.00 

Senate  retirement  fund 8,  401. 00 

Stocks  and  mutual  fund  shares : 

Kxxon  (S  ahares  at  g«%) 473.60 

Champion    Spark    Pluga     (14 

shares  at  16H) 231.00 

Iowa    Southern    Utilities     (la 

sharea  at  2m) 364.40 

National      Investors      Mutual 
Fund    (1,903.988    flliaree    at 

7.70) _     10.038.00 

Personal  belongings 13, 330. 00 

Residence 93,430.00 

Total   119.781.00 

lilabUltlee: 

Mortgage  on  residence 71,900.00 

Loan,      Ist      National      Bank 
Marlon,  Iowa 4,000.00 

Total ^—    76.900.00 

Net  worth  (Jan.  1,  1974) 48,881.90 

Net  worth  (Jan.  3,  1078) 44, 136.  39 
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summary  of  Senator  avA  Mr:  Dick  Clark  Committee  Act,  especially  Its  open  meet-  llahed  same-day  notice  of  the  May  6  meeting 

1973  Federal  tax  returns-Joint  return  j^g  provision.  ot  its  Retail  Dealers  Group.  (In  March,  FEO 

Income:  j  ^sk  unanimous  consent  to  print  Mr  S?^*   34-hour   notice   of   a   meeting   of   its 

Senate    salary    $42, 268. 89  stureps*  arHrlP  In  thp  Tiernnn  Electric    UtUltles    Committee    and    four-day 

Dividends    8.66  VfE.  W?^l  r!^.  «^^                         .^i  i  notice  for  a  San  Francisco  meeting  of  Its 

Interest    122.42  There  being  no  Objection,  the  article  RetaU  Dealers  Group.)                            g  oi   1" 

Speaking  fees 8, 400. 00  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Virginia  Knauer  published  six-day  notice 

Capital  gains  1.627.37  as  follows:  of  a  May  13-14  meeting  of  her  Consumer  Ad- 
Dick  Clark  Senate  committee  [Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  28,  vlsory  Coimcll,  when  the  agenda  Included 
funds  considered  taxable  In-  1974)  dlsusslons  of  consumer  Interest  In  agricul- 
come  by  IRS 870.  89  Anvismc  Government  From  the  Closet  *y"  programs,  energy  conservation,  popula- 

/T)    rL>    iH  r>  o«^  **    Issues,    complaint    handling    mecba- 

Total    48,190.92  (By  oeraid  D.  Sturges)  nlsms  and  the  consumer's  rights  to  privacy. 

=  The  public  continues  to  be  wrongfully  ex-  The  Department  of  the  Interior  gave  sev- 

Less  adjustments  to  Income:  eluded   frcan   meetings   of   federal    advisory  en-day   notice   of  the   May    18-17   Rangely, 

Moving  expenses  8,408.77  committees,  not  only  becaiise  meetings  are  Colo.,  meeting  of  Its  Oil  Shale  Environmental 

Congressional      travel      allow-  closed  when  they  ought  to  be  open,  but  be-  Advisory  Panel.  The  program  was  to  Include 

ance 3,000.00  ca»Me    ostensibly    open    meetings    are    an-  a  tour  of  two  leased  federal  oU  shale  tracts 

nounced    on    such    short    notice    that    they  and  consideration  of  policy  guidelines  to  be 

Total    8,408.77  might  as  well  be  closed.  recommended  to  federal  officials. 

Agencies   seem   to   favor   the   short-notice  Each  of  these  meetings  was  announced  as 

Adjusted  gross  Income 41,788. 18  technique  for  energy,  consumer  and  environ-  open  to  the  public,  although  FEO  routinely 

___=_=__  mental  advisory  committees,  and  the  Federal  Includes  a  caution  that  "space  and  faculties 

Less  Itemized  deductions:  Energy  Office  is  a  prime  offender.  are  limited."  And  In  each  case,  inadeqiiate 

Medical,   dental   expenses 160.00  ^  force  now  more  than   18  months,  the  notice  was  given  (under  the  pre vaUlng  OMB 

Estimated     State     and     local  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (FACA)  has  Interpretation)    and  the  FACA  was  brcAen. 

taxes    2,935.89  'ailed  to  realize  Its  ftill  potential  as  an  open-  In  supposed  "observance"  of  the  new  16- 

Mortgage   Interest  8,981.26  meeting  law  for  the  more  than  1,400  com-  day  requirement,  the  National  Science  Foun- 

Congresslonal    exi)ens€8    3, 360. 88  nilttees,  conunlsslons.  councils,  boards  and  datlon  claimed  May  8  It  was  giving  only  nlne- 

other  citizen  panels  that  Influence  the  execu-  ^1  notice  of  the  closed  meeting  of  its  Ad- 
Total    10,388.01  tlve  branch  In  virtually  every  area  of  policy-  vlsory  Panel  for  History  and  Philosophy  of 

Less  personal  exemptions 3,000.00  making.  The  FACA  declares  that :  Science  becaxise  of  an  "emergency  situation" : 

Standards  and  uniform  procedures  should  panel  membere  couldn't  agree  on  a  meeting 

Net  taxble  Income 28, 397. 14  govern  the  establishment,  operation,  admin-  date. 

Total  tax 7,628.88  Istratlon    and    duration    of    advisory    com-  Those  who  recall  the  dust-gathering  re- 
mittees; ports  of  special  presidential  commissions  on 
SUMMARY  OF  1973  IOWA  TAX  RETURN  (COMBINED  RETURN  The   Congress   and   the   public   should    be  pornography,  violence  and  population  growth 

kept  Informed  with  respect  to  the  number,  "^V  wonder  whether  advisory  committees  in 

purpose,  memberehlp,  activities  and  cost  of  general    wield    enough    Influence    to   worry 

dsrit           Clari!  these  panels:  about.  Indeed  they  do. 

Each  advisory  committee  meeting  shall  be  Pmt.    William    H.    Bodgers.    Jr..    of    the 

open  to  the  public,  unless  the  President  or  Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  explained 

'"^slfiarv                                                     «i7  Ml  M  ^®***  °'  *^*  agency  to  which  the  committee  *'  Metcalf  subcommittee  oversight  hearings 

OividendV js'w'            3  28  reports  determines  In  writing  that  the  meet-  °'^   ^^  FACA   that   he   has   written   about 

Interest.. '.'.'""""""Ill"          61.21             6U21  'ng  vrtll  be  "concerned  with  matters"  listed  advisory  committees  and  explored  their  In- 

Speeking fees 3,400.00  In  one  of  the  nine  categories  of  Information  Auence  "beause  I  believe  they're  vasUy  \in- 

n?r1'*^nf?il"V."nVt;"r;mmr«;:-        '"-^           ^"•'''  which  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  ex-  <»errated   as   policy-makers,    mostly    because 

funds  considered  Se  l"  en^P^s  from  mandatory  public  disclosure.  "^oee  who  do  the  rating  (scholars,  journalists 

come  by  IRS „ 870.69  Now  consider  this  box  score:   From  now  and  others)  are  only  occasional  observers  of 

through  Saturday,  advisory  committee  meet-  *^*  advisory  conunlttee  process." 

'""' 828.17      47.362.75  i^gg  y,m  involve  a  total  of  51  daUy  sessions.  ^^'^  example  could  be  the  1971  Advisory 

Less  edjustments  to  income-  ^f  these.  18  are  schedviled  to  be  open  to  the  CouncU   on   Social   Securtty,   which   recotn- 

Moving expenses 3.405.77  public   (35  percent),  11  will  be  closed   (22  mended  tliat  beneflcUnea  receive  automatic 

Congressional  travel  sltowence 3,000.00  percent) ,  and  the  remaining  22  will  be  "open  cost-of-living    adjustments,    and    that  the 

».,,,                                              'f.        c  105  77  with  restrictions,"  meaning  that  a  portion  of  system  switch  trotn  ita  oonaervatlve  level- 

'  the  meeting  will  l)e  closed  or  that  seating  •»ral»8»  level-beneflte  aaeumptlon  to  a  dy- 

Adjusted  gross  income 828.17      40,956.98  will  be  limited  or  that  some  other  limitation  namlc  actuarial  methodology  which  aiiniw 

federal   income  ux  refunds  re-  on  attendance  has  been  Imposed.  ^»*  ^^oth  prices  and  wages  will  rise.  Tlie 

ceived  in  1973 90.48           403.52  j^  ^i_  gg  percent  of  this  week's  sessions  recommendations    were    handed    In    to   the 

Totil 918,65      41, 36a  50  "^^  ^  closed  or  subject  to  some  sort  of  re-  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatkm  and  Weltaze 

strlctlon.  In  another  recent  week,  out  of  87  *^^'    *^    ^®    '*w    requires,    transmitted    to 
Less  Federal  income  tax  withheld  In  sessions,  24  were  slated  to  be  closed  (36  per-  Congress,  which  adopted  them. 
"" 0     ♦I". ^g- Z6  cent),  14  closed  (21  percent),  and  29  "open  (Ironically,   a  newly   appointed   U5.   Ad- 
Total J918.65      30,631.50  with  ..."  (43  percent),  for  a  total  of  64  per-  vlsory  CouncU  on  Social  Security  met  for 

'  cent  closed  or  open  less  than  all  the  way  *^*  ^"^  **me  May  3-4  of  ttUa  year — In 
MfH"Ji'.r'H?„l"flI?!lIL..  «« nn  T^*  ""^^  before  that,  with  73  sessions.  It  PubUc  seaslon,  because  of  FACA  require- 
LMal^axes  •'■*"*"; 154-45-  ,  ^^f^  was  28  percent  open.  30  percent  closed,  and  ment»-«nd  was  told  by  Social  Securtty  act- 
Mortgage  interwLll"IIIIIIII 3,'95l!26  *4  percent  "o/pen  with  .  .  .,"  for  a  consistent  varies  that  newly  revised  estimates,  adjusted 

Congressional  txpenses. 3, 35a  86  74  percent.  for  changing  demographic  and  economic  fac- 

•f^,                                TsTtk Tirnlfi  '^°  ■*y  *^**  *  meeting  will  be  open  may  ***'*'   indicate   the    cash    benefits    programs 

i3*.*o       »,i»j.ao  gj^g  yjg  controlUng  agency  better  than  It  ""^  ^^^^  »  long-term  defldt  of  about  tao  bfl- 

Net  taxable  Income 764.19      21,797.68  deserves.  In  view  of  the  FACA  requirement  "o**  *  y^ns.  Yet  no  rep<HterB  were  preaent  at 

Tax 5.73        1,258.34  that  "timely  notice"  of  a  meeting  be  pub-  *^«  public  meeting  to  bear  what  automatic 

^fot?l "ux""' *"*'"*^'*"' "**^''*          ^"^0        1223' 34  ll^^od  10  *be '*<leral  Register.  The  Office  of  adjustments     and     dynamic     methodology 

'  Management    and    Budget    promptly   Inter-  bave  wrought  on  the  Social  Securtty  system. ) 

preted  that  to  mean  seven  days,  with  time  Another,  prospective  example  can  be  found 

^^                                                  off  for  emergency  situations  or  when  it  just  >h  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York  Tlmea 

FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  wasnt    practicable    to    give    a    ftill    week's  headlined.      "Business     Input     On      Trade 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President  the  Mav  °°**°*-  Sought,"   ^rtilch   reported   that   almoet  800 

9«^c,^  ^f   flvT  w--i,i3!!        o*       XT  ^  ^°<>«''  P«««™«  from  the  Senate  Subom-  businessmen  were   about  to   be   Invited   to 

M  issue  or  me  Waaninfirton  Star-News  mlttee  on  Budgeting.  Management  and  Ex-  serve  on  26  Industry  commltteee.  In  what 

includes  an  Iniormatlve  article  regard-  pendltures.    chaired    by    sen.    Lee    Metcalf,  was  termed  "the  most  organised  system  of 

Ing  Federal  advisory  committees.  Writ-  D-Mont.,   OMB    decided — effective   May    1 —  contact  with  industry  since  trade  negotu- 

ten  by  Gerald  D.  Sturges,  the  article  Is  ^<^^  timely   notice   reaUy  means    IS   days,  tlons  w4th  other  naUons  began  In  a  big  way 

headlined  "Advising  Oovemment  Prom  Slnoeth'n:  a  quarter-century  ago."  The  article  quoted 

the  Closet"  "F^O  gave  one-day  notice  of  the  May  15  an  anonymous  official  as  saying: 

He  Dolnts  out  that  a  numb#r  of  A/tvla.  ™^*''^  °^  **"  Wholesale  Petn^eum  Advls-  "American   businessmen   have   sometlmea 

«rrL\«r«uf^e  »V?ii  »t  """'^r.OI  MVIS-  ory  Group,  when  the  agenda  Included  no-  been  preaent  during  the  Important  stagee  of 

?^?f^-"f*^'"^»,"®T^'"y^.^^^  ^^    «^^«    problems,    two-tier    pricing  tbeee^oeg^latlona  m  the  JaaTbunOvlJs 

me  standards  01  the  Federal  Advisory  ayBtam  and  allocation  problems,  and  pub-  on  a  bapbamd  k^i*  rtiM  time  well  have 
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M  much  input  ftom  ova  indu4trlM  m  tfaa 
ottMT  oouatiiM  IwTe."  Thaas  laoior-by  wetor 
industry  Mtriaory  nommlttaw  formultUfttsnl 
tnda  nagoOfttliig  would  Im  in  »  k*7  po«ttlofi 
U  OoDgras  p»MB«  a  trada  bill. 

In  tba  full  nnga  of  f adanU  adtlaory  paaala 
on  whatever  subject,  tbera  la  ai  natworlc  of 
1.4*9  ciwimlttawe  aw  iliia  more  ti^n  SO  agen- 
elaa.  taaTlng  man  tban  34,600  ii)embamiipa, 
operating  at  a  coat  of  more  titaq  928  mnikm 
a  year.  It  aaama  Uttla  anouch  t^  Inaist  tbat 
they  llTe  up  to  tba  open-meettng  and  otlier 
raquiremants  of  the  Federal  Adtlaory  Com- 
mittee Act. 


CRISIS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi.  Pi«si4ent.  It  has 
become  a  common  tenet  that  the  Nation 
siiffers  from  a  vaguely  defined  "crisis  of 
leadership"  and  that  the  ship  of  state 
flounders  now  aimlessly.  As  one  who  dis- 
agrees with  this  chic  opinion.  I  feel  It  Is 
appropriate  to  put  the  entire  14ea  of  lead- 
er^ilp  Into  perspective.  I  h4ve  seldom 
seen  a  better  Job  of  this  than  a  recent 
editorial  by  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entlUed  "Crisis  of  Leadership." 

This  editorial  is  not  only  well  conceived 
cmd  well  executed,  it  is  well  vnltten.  I 
especially  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  following  paragraph: 

In  general,  we  get  Uie  gOTemment  we  earn. 
There  Is  an  Interplay  between  the  living 
Ideals  of  a  people  and  the  Ifaders  they 
choose — or  reject.  It  Is  naive  to  suppoee  that 
there  Is  not  an  influential  relattonship  be- 
tween the  private  citizen's  senae  of  moral 
responsibility  and  the  public  servant's.  Char- 
acter tn  government  Is  not  something  dif- 
ferent from  character  in  ttie  oOce,  the  fac- 
tory, the  achool.  the  theater,  tha  law  court, 
the  kitchen,  the  baU  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th|it  this  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CBisxa  or  T.y»nT»B»rni 

It  Is  commonly  tteld  today  thi^  ttiia  is  an 
age  of  Urge  crises  and  small  men. 

"Wbare  are  ttie  glaata  <tf  yesteryear?"  ia 
the  melancholy  cry  frooa  those  who  often 
forget  that  aome  of  the  giants  were  ograa. 
Bomehow,  somewhere — the  feeling  runa — 
thara  must  lia  men  who  can  give  i|b  the  quick, 
sure  answaiB  to  our  multiplying  problems. 

And  so  governments  tumble,  each  with  its 
partlctil&r  set  of  political  and  socio-economic 
causaa.  Ita  dlstlncttve  orlsla  of  confidence,  aa 
an  article  in  thla  paper  spells  out  today.  But 
what  la  the  common  denominator  between 
these  apparently  unrelated  overturning? 

The  contemporary  mind,  which  sees  even 
the  random  oolllslons  of  atoma  as  events 
within  a  unlveraal  framework  of  law.  is  not 
UkBly  to  write  off  such  a  rapid  series  of  gov- 
ernmental collapses  as  wholly  soeanlngleaB 
coincidence.  At  the  very  least  it  rfcognlaea  aa 
background  to  all  of  them  a  common  feel- 
ing of  frustration,  a  deepening  «nae  of  the 
gulf  between  promise  and  fulfiUment. 

Yet  within  this  dlslUuslonmeijt  is  a  ker- 
nel of  hope.  As  Emerson  wrote.  "When  half- 
gods  go,  the  gods  arrive."  This  la  something 
different  from  the  revolutionary  philosophy 
that  preaches  rutbleas  demolition  as  the 
necessary  prelude  to  utopl&n  ord«.  It  allows, 
in  fact,  for  the  poaslble  arrival  ft  a  higher 
form  of  wisdom  than  mere  expertise  can 
furnish. 

What  Is  stirring  in  the  preeeat  flurry  of 
government  defeata  ta  a  still  Inckoate  desire 
that  political  leadership  be  more  than  an 
expedient  manipulatioa  of  overlapping  rrhiaa 
There  la  a  groping  for  principle.  In  however 
cmdaaCoRB. 


To  look  solely  within  material  clrcum- 
Btanoes  for  clttier  the  diagnosis  or  the  cure  of 
the  current  spate  of  upheavals  is  worse  than 
uaeieas.  The  average  citizen,  no  less  than 
the  beleaguered  expert.  Increasingly  per- 
ceives that  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  one 
social  111  la  often  to  Intensify  another — as 
tlie  conflicting  urgencies  of  the  world's 
ecergy  and  environmental  needs  illustrate  ail 
too  well. 

There  have  been  thoee  who  looked  to  the 
marriage  of  government  and  technology  for 
the  sorting  out  and  solving  of  such  Inter- 
locking dilemmas,  but  the  computer  aa 
statesman  \a  leaa  credible  in  fact  than  in 
fiction.  At  the  aame  time  a  wistful  longing 
tat  moral  character  as  distinct  from  mere 
political  shrewdness  has  come  increasingly 
Into  evidence.  This  Is  a  helpful  sign,  if  char- 
acter la  xmderatood  to  Include  objective  In- 
teUlgenoe. 

People  long  to  have  trust  in  their  leaders, 
and  to  feel  In  them  hiunane  concern.  There 
ia  notlUng  wrong  with  this  desire,  if  it  oper- 
ates as  a  demand  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  law  and  citizen  responsibility. 
The  danger  comes  when  it  opens  the  way 
for  the  demagogue  and  the  dictator,  dtiaen's 
own  moral  and  intellectual  effort  to  under- 
stand what  U  going  on.  to  make  responslbla 
choices,  to  uphold  the  reign  of  law. 

In  general,  we  get  the  governments  we 
earn.  There  is  an  interplay  between  tha 
living  IdeaU  of  a  people  and  the  leaders 
they  chooae — ot  reject.  It  is  naive  to  sup- 
poee that  there  is  not  an  influential  relation- 
ship between  the  private  citizen's  sense  of 
moral  responsibUlty  and  the  public  servant's. 
Character  In  government  is  not  something 
dUTerent  from  character  In  the  office,  the 
factory,  the  school,  the  theater,  the  law 
court,  the  kitchen,  the  ball  park. 

Ttkeee  are  platltudea  that  leap  to  renewed 
life  In  the  l>aleful  glare  of  today's  crises. 
Oddly  enough,  they  are  also  promisee  that 
the  Individual  citizen  is  not  helpless  h«tor% 
the  unrushlng  tide  of  complexity  and  change. 
What  he  does  and  thinlu  counts  in  helping 
to  determine  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
who  will  fill  the  poets  of  authority  in  govern- 
ment and  national  life. 

If  people  mourn  that  the  "great"  leaders 
have  passed  away,  it  may  be  that  the  neoes- 
aitv  of  our  time  is  to  rediscover  greatness  In 
new  ways  of  looking  at  experience.  Charisma 
is  not  necessarily  character,  and  chartsmatlo 
leadership  may  be  less  important  than  the 
tone  of  a  nation's  living  as  reflected  in  its 
government. 

This  newspaper  finds  an  Olumlnattng  hint 
In  a  modest  statement  from  an  earlier,  less 
explosive  age.  When  discrisslng  the  discrim- 
inatory laws  against  women  In  her  own 
day.  the  founder  of  this  paper,  Mary  Baker 
Bddy.  pointed  out  that  women  were  not 
helpless  even  then  to  effect  the  desired  legal 
and  moral  changes.  "A  feasible  as  well  as 
rational  means  of  Improvement  at  present," 
she  concluded,  "is  the  elevation  of  society  in 
general  and  the  achievement  of  a  nobler 
race  for  legislation. — a  race  having  higher 
alms  and  motives." 

The  statement  Is  deceptively  simple  on  the 
surface.  But  without  fanfare  it  puts  the 
responsibility  where  It  always  belongs — In 
the  people  from  whom  legitimate  government 
draws  its  ultlmste  authority. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  merely  wishing  tat 
gifted  leaders  to  do  the  Job.  but  the  achieve- 
ment of  "a  nobler  race  for  lesrislatlon" — and 
for  the  administration  of  goremment — is  a 
responsblllty  which  every  citisen  shares  to 
the  extent  of  his  present  capacity  to  particl. 
pate  In  the  democratic  process. 

This  is  not  a  moment  in  history  when  it 
is  easy  to  speak  of  nobility.  Tet  beyond  all 
the  clutter  of  a  dlstlntegratlng  past  stands 
the  superb  Oenesls  vision  of  man  and  woman 
created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 
nther  we  rise  to  see  the  Infinite  poeslbllltiea 
of  that  divine  creation  or  we  fall  among  the 
rtilna  of  the  only  destiny  we  deeerve. 


RADIO  LIBERTY  ASSESSES  SOVIET 
CROP  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly we  are  seeing  food  policy  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  important  public 
policy  Issues  throughout  the  world.  With 
?rain  stocks  at  their  lowest  point  in 
almost  30  years,  consumers  have  become 
dependent  on  year-to-year  production  to 
fulfill  current  needs.  The  lack  of  a  buffer 
of  stocks  to  protect  consumers  against 
producticHi  shortfalls  places  the  world 
in  one  of  the  most  precarious  food  supply 
situations  we  have  faced  in  recent  his- 
tory. And  expectations  are  that  produc- 
tion for  the  ccsning  year  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  begin  rebuilding  food  stockpiles. 
Therefore,  the  food  security  of  con- 
sumers eveiywhere  will  be  subject  for 
another  year  to  ttie  vagaries  of  weather 
and  the  imcertainty  over  the  availability 
of  critical  farm  inputs  such  as  ftiel  and 
fertilizer. 

This  situation  means  that  all  nations 
will  be  closely  watching  the  outcome  of 
the  crops  in  the  key  producing  areas  61 
the  world.  And  the  largest  and  moet  un- 
certain variable  in  the  world  food  sup- 
ply situation  is  the  outlook  for  grain 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Information  on  the  internal  political 
and  economic  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  Is  warse 
smd  most  difficult  to  come  by.  Therefore, 
it  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Western 
World  has  the  resources  of  Radio  Pre« 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to  call  upon 
when  up-to-date  assessments  oa  the  af- 
fairs of  these  countries  are  needed.  The 
research  arms  of  ttiese  radios  have 
earned  a  place  in  academic  and  govern- 
ment circles  around  the  world  for  com- 
plete and  competent  imalyses  of  current 
Soviet  and  East  European  econ<Mnic  and 
pc^tical  issues.  As  a  result.  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  have  become  the 
"first  line"  source  of  informaticm  to 
everyone  depending  on  the  most  current 
data  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  thoughtful  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  Soviet  grain  situ- 
ation prepared  by  Ms.  Paige  Bryan  of  the 
staff  of  Radio  Liberty.  This  article,  en- 
titled "The  Early  1974  Grain  Outlook  for 
the  Soviet  Union,"  represents  the  most 
up-to-date  review  of  Soviet  crop  pros- 
pects I  have  been  able  to  get  anywhere. 
And  because  of  the  Importance  of  this 
issue  to  world  food  security,  I  would  like 
to  share  tills  paper  with  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  paper  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  Eaelt  1974  Osaik  OtrrLooK  roa  the 

Soviet  Union,  Apan-  29,  1974 

(By  Paige  Bryan) 

Summary:  The  following  report  summar- 
izes the  evidence  and  statistics  promulgated 
to  date  which  relate  to  this  year's  grain  har- 
vest. 

Prospects  for  the  world  food  harvest  are 
naturally  claiming  much  political  attention 
this  year.  Along  with  the  question  of  how  to 
stretch  world  grain  stocks  to  meet  popula- 
tion growth  in  1974  Is  the  perturbing  ques- 
tion of  rising  prices  for  raw  materials  of  all 
kinds.  The  Index  of  world  commodity  prices, 
for  Instance,  compUed  by  the  Economist,  was 
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up  83  percent  in  July  1973  over  July  1973.* 
The  price  for  wheat  has  tripled  since  1973 
and  the  price  for  soybeans  has  doubled. 
Meanwhile,  the  pace  of  inflation  continues  to 
mount  in  Western  Europe,  the  US,  Ji^ian  and 
many  of  the  developing  countrlea. 

World  food  stocks  appear  to  be  dangerously 
low.  Reserve  stocks  of  wheat  are  approaching 
the  vanishing  point,  partly  owinig  to  the 
■oaring  demand  for  meat  and  high-quality 
product  in  countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, where  people  are  becoming  more  alOu- 
ent  and  can  spend  more  of  their  discretion- 
ary income  on  high-quality  foodstulTs.  The 
disproportion  between  supply  and  demand 
became  apparent  with  widespread  crop 
shortfalls  during  1971-73  in  grains  and  other 
staples.  The  1972  grain  failure  In  the  Soviet 
Union  caused  repercussions  which  pointed 
out  the  political  sensitivity  of  a  scarcity  of 
grain.  Now,  despite  a  record  world  harvest 
in  1973,  twice  the  increase  achieved  in  that 
year  mtut  Im  obtained  just  to  meet  world 
population  growth  in  1974,  according  to  the 
Director -General  of  the  UN  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural OrganlEation. 

Where  does  the  Soviet  Union  fit  in?  The 
coimtry  is  the  largest  grain  producer  in  the 
world,  but  tises  most  of  its  grain  domes- 
tlcaUy  and  for  exporting  smaU  amounts  to 
■astern  Europe.  But  the  harvests  there  ara 
unstable  and  unpredictable.  For  this  reason, 
Soviet  leaders  were  forced  to  order  about  48 
million  tons  of  Western  grain  for  delivery 
during  the  calendar  years  1973-74,  contrary 
to  all  previous  trade  patterns.  They  acquired 
most  of  the  grain  very  cheaply,  but  prices 
began  to  rise  immediately  and  US  and  Euro- 
pean oonsumers  have  l>een  paying  substan- 
ttaUy  higher  prices  for  food  ever  since.  The 
Soviet  purchases  coincided  with  soaring  In- 
flation in  world  demand  for  high-quality 
food  products  and  drought  in  the  developing 
countries — notably  India. 

The  big  question  is  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  to  import  grain  again  in 
the  future,  putting  pressure  on  already  bur- 
geoning demands,  and  whether  or  not  it  may 
ever  produce  surpluses  if  it  suddently  starts 
achieving  stable  yields,  as  Soviet  ofll rials 
hopefully  predict  at  every  flve-year  interval. 
The  stu-pluses  are  not  likely  to  appear  for 
some  time,  but  the  potential  might  be  there 
in  the  long  run.  It  will  be  several  yean, 
however,  before  the  Soviet  Union  could  ever 
store  large  surpluses,  because  It  is  tmable 
to  store  the  entirety  of  even  average  harvests. 
There  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  keep  importing  feed  grains  and  other 
hlgh-proteln  feed  crops,  however.  In  order  to 
fulfill  its  aim  to  produce  more  livestock  prod- 
ucts for  Soviet  citizens. 

The  outcome  of  the  Soviet  grain  harvest 
this  year  Is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  eco- 
nomic and  political  concern.  It  cold  play  a 
significant  role  in  determining  the  course  of 
world  trade  In  grain  and  wlU  have  a  psycho- 
logical, if  not  a  direct,  effect  upon  the  trends 
in  world  grain  prices.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  order  further  appreci- 
able quantities  of  cereal  grains  in  1974.  Early 
prospects  are  for  a  good  harvest  of  between 
300  and  206  million  tons  in  terms  of  bunker- 
weight.  (The  sowing  progress  through  May 
and  June,  however,  wlU  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  end  result.) 

Information  about  the  harvest  still  must 
be  derived  from  sketchy  meteorological  re- 
ports In  the  press  and  the  odd  figure  which 
pops  up  in  the  economic  Journals.  This  situa- 
tion hasn't  changed,  according  to  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  economist  Roger  8. 
Euler,'  since  Secretary-General  Brezhnev 
agreed  with  President  Nixon  in  June  1973  to 
provide  more  detailed  agricultural  statistloa 
on  farm  production,  consumption,  demand 
and  trade  as  part  of  the  joint  Soviet-Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Agreement.  The  exact  fig- 
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ures  for  the  area  and  outputs  of  specific 
grains  in  1973  are  even  now  unavailable, 
which  makes  estimates  for  1974  that  much 
more  difficult  to  guess.  CamouOaged  statis- 
tics may  have  helped  the  Soviet  Union  to 
procure  cheap  grain  In  1972  (which  shows 
that  this  is  not  an  entirely  vmpolitlcal  area) , 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  could  serve  the 
same  purpose  again.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of 
any  other  reasons  for  the  secrecy. 

EAELT    KAEVEST   OUTIOOK 

The  statistics  and  estimates  below  ara 
based  upon  area  figiires  for  1971  to  1974  and 
statistics  from  Narkhoz  72 .  They  represent  an 
attempt  to  derive  an  early  idea  of  the  gross 
output  of  winter  and  spring  grains  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  1974,  compared  with  the  re- 
sults achieved  since  1971. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  GRAINS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  1971-74 


Crop 


1971      1972     1973 


1974 


Winter  grains: 
ArM,  million  hecUrn...    30.0     24.4     27.0  3S.0 

Output,  million  tons 6a  5     39.1      59. 5      >6S-£7.0 

Spring    grains:    Ou^nrt, 
milliontons 120.7    129.1    163. 0  >  13^140. 0 


•  Estlntttsd  (rom  comparative  yMd*  and  anas  for  this  and 
praoading  yaars. 

Ssurcss:  "Izvestia,"  Mar.  14, 1974  0973, 1974  araa  sown  to 
f  raiaa). "  Narfchoz  72."  pp.  325-27. 

The  plan  for  total  grain  production  in 
1974  Is  205  million  tons.*  State  purchases 
of  grain  are  planned  to  reach  84.8  million 
tons,  compared  with  90  million  tons  in  1973.* 
The  total  area  to  be  sown  to  grains  this  year 
is  to  be  3. S  million  hectares  larger  than  in 
1973,  which  means  that  the  total  area  sown 
to  grain  will  reach  for  the  first  time  ap- 
proximately 130  million  hectares.*  The  area 
sown  to  winter  crope  did  not  reaich  the 
planned  40  million  hectares,  which  occas- 
ioned a  comment  by  the  Collegium  of  USSR 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  sajrlng  that  the  vcd- 
ume  of  spring  work  will,  for  this  reason,  be 
increased.*  Nonetheless,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  table  above,  the  area  sown  to  winter 
crops  this  year  significantly  surpasses  that 
of  past  years. 

The  overall  grain  yield  has  also  been 
"planned"  for  this  year.  It  is  supposed  to 
show  an  Increase  of  7.6  percent,'  although 
such  a  large  Increase  over  the  record  average 
yield  of  17.4  centners  per  hectare  in  1973 
now  appears  to  be  out  of  reach. 

SPRING  AND  WINTER  GRAINS  IN  THESOVIET  UNION,  1971-74 


Crop 


1971     1972     1973 


1974 


Winter  grains: 
Araa,  million  hactaras...    30.0     24.4     27.0  35.0 

Output,  million  tons 60.5     39.1      59.5       '65-67.0 

Spring     grains:     Output, 
milliontons 120.7    129.1    163. 0   '  135-lM. 0 


1  Estimated  from  eomparativa  yialds  and  areas  for  this  and 
preceding  yaars. 

1974  area  sown  to 
grains). 


Sources:  "Imstia,"  Mar.  14,  1974  (1973, 
i)."Nariihoz72."pp.325-27r 

Gross  capital  investments  In  agriculture 
will  be  considerably  increased.  Fertilizer  de- 
liveries are  planned  to  reach  over  73  million 
tons,  according  to  a  report  In  March  1974.* 
The  plan  was  revised  this  spring  over  the 
64.6  million  tons  stated  as  the  1974  plan  In 
December  1973.*  The  March  figure  repre- 
sents a  14  million  ton  Increase  over  1973 
deliveries  to  the  agricultural  sector."'  Total 
state  investments  In  agriculture  are  planned 
to  rise  by  11.6  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Total  agricultural  investments  by  the 
state  and  kolkhozes  is  planned  to  reach  36 
billion  rubles,  which  vrtll  constitute  27  per- 
cent of  total  Investments  In  the  economy." 
Agricultural  investment  is  obviously  not 
■bowing  any  alack  in  its  proportion  of  the 
total,  and — although  thla  doee  not  aasui* 


efficiency — the  acceleration  of  inputs  is 
bound  to  have  some  favorable  effects  m 
raising  crop  yields.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
that  barring  catastrophic  developments  in 
weather  conditions,  a  harvest  of  from  200  to 
205  million  tons  (in  TsSU  terms)  can  be 
reached. 

WJNTXE  GBATN  CONPrnONS 

In  the  RSFSR,  which  contains  the  im- 
portant nonchemozem,  Ural  and  Volga  grain 
regions,  the  winter  grain  area  was  expanded 
significantly.  Overall  fall  and  winter  tem- 
peratures were  rather  low,  reducing  the  level 
of  soil  nutrificatlon.  It  was  reported,  how- 
ever, that  30-30  kilograms  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  per  hectare  wUl  be  applied  to  the 
winter  grain  to  counteract  this  condition .»» 
The  entire  area  sown  to  grain  in  the  RSFSB 
will  be  expanded  by  1.6  million  hectares." 

Winter  grains  in  the  central  Volga  and  the 
central  nonchernozem  zones  should  be  In 
fairly  good  shap>e,  requiring  no  more  than 
the  normal  resowlng  to  spring  crops,  which 
is  about  15  percent  of  the  total  winter  area. 
There  was  a  good  snow  cover  In  January  in 
the  northern  chernozem  region,  although  In 
the  southern  oblast  of  Volgograd  and  in  the 
Eastern  Ulcralne  the  snow  cover  was  thin  or 
nonexistent,  which  meant  that  the  soil  froae 
to  great  depths  and  dsjuaged  winter  grains."* 
There  were  no  severe  froets  observed  In 
BellorussU  or  the  BalUc  area.  The  worst 
winter  and  early  spring  conditions  occurred 
in  the  Ukraine  and  the  North  Caucasus. 
There  was  little  precipitation  throughout 
the  fall,  a  cold,  ley  winter  with  no  snow  and 
UtUe  rain  througiiout  March.  A  higher  per- 
centage than  usual  of  resowlng  winter  crops 
will  be  required,  according  to  Pravada 
Vkrainy.^  It  mtist  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  ratio  of  the  com  area  has  been 
increased  In  the  Ukraine  this  year,  which  will 
contribute  to  higher  grain  ylelda. 

Kaaakhstan  also  suffered,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  winter  area  requiring  resowlng 
m  the  southern  ©blasts  of  Chlmkent,  Alma- 
Atlxisk  and  Dzhambul.  This  was  due  to  cold 
temperstursB  and  btirrioane  winds  in  Febru- 
ary. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  grain  production 
will  probably  not  reach  last  year's  levels  is 
because  Kaaakhstan's  vulnerabUity  to  cycU- 
cally  poor  weather  for  crops  has  not  been 
altered.  The  fluctuations  in  the  original  "new 
lands"  areas  of  Kazakhstan,  West  Siberia 
and  the  Volga  region  can  still  lead  to  large 
losses  in  agricultural  output.  Weather  con- 
ditions from  January  to  April  contain  fore- 
bodings of  a  drought-ridden  spring,  which 
has  been  warmer  than  usual.  About  70  per- 
cent of  the  3.6  million  hectares  of  grain  in 
southern  Kazakhstan  have  no  water  supplies 
of  their  own."  Although  Tr>cr«v>.T«Tn  plans 
to  produce  36  million  tons  of  grain  in  1974, 
this  goal  may  not  be  reached.  Good  harvests 
since  1969  have  been  obtained  under  excel- 
lent weather  conditions,  with  the  largest 
single  discomfort  of  great  quantities  of  rain. 
For  thU  reason,  the  grain  produced  In  1973 
and  1973  U  believed  to  have  been  of  very 
high  moisture  content,  which  means  that  in 
usable  terms  the  harvest  may  have  been  2(V. 
35  percent  lower  than  reported. 

SPSING    SOWtNG    CONDmONS 

Spring  sowing  Is  lagging  seriously  m  the 
RSFSR.  As  of  April  15,  8.8  million  hectares 
had  been  sown  to  spring  crops  in  the  repub- 
lic, taking  into  account  the  resowlng  of  part 
of  the  area  sown  to  winter  grain."  This  may 
be  compared  to  22  milUon  hectares  by  this 
time  last  year  (under  excellent  weather  oon- 
diUons) ."  The  European  part  of  the  country 

Is  experiencing  an  unusually  cold  April 3 

to  6  degrees  below  normal,  according  to 
meteorological  reports."  This  could  reduoe 
the  yields  from  the  spring  grain  area,  but  It 
is  too  early  as  yet  to  tell  by  how  much. 
Warmer  weather  in  early  May  could  still  al- 
low for  a  generous  output  of  grain  in  tlM 
republic,  which  has  averaged  about  100  m"  ■ 
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Uon  tona  since  196«r  (The  j^an  for  1974  Is 
130  million  tona  after  laet  year's  record  of 
139  million  tona.)  °  The  sowing  of  spring 
crops  In  the  country  lagged  behind  last 
year's  tempo  by  2£  million  hectares  as  of 
April  17.««  By  April  24,  30  million  hectares  of 
summer  crops  had  been  sow^,  which  Is  13 
million  hectares  less  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year  ■  The  sowing  In  the  lUkralne,  how- 
ever, has  been  almost  oompleited. 

While  weather  has  been  cold  In  the  Eu- 
ropean part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  It  has  been 
warm  in  the  Urals  as  far  as  th*  Enlsel  and  In 
Kazakhstan."  Spring  sowing  in  these  regions. 
lu  Beloruasla  and  In  Moldavia  is  proceeding 
significantly  faater  than  last  yiear." 

About  87  million  hectares  v^\  be  sown  to 
spring  grains  and  pulses,  ekcludlng  com 
(which  could  occupy  about  4.^  mnilon  hec- 
tares this  year) .  This  Is  abouti  equivalent  to 
the  1971  area.  Part  of  the  de4y  this  spring 
has  arisen  from  a  lag  In  completing  equip- 
ment repairs  otrtng  to  cold  wealher. 

Sugarbeeta  had  been  sownlon  over  half 
the  planned  area  of  about  3.7  million  hec- 
tares by  April  16.  No  reports  had  been  re- 
ceived to  that  date  on  sunflower  or  soybean 
sowing.  The  production  of  sunflowers  re- 
covered to  reach  7.7  million j  tons  for  the 
first  time  In  1973,  against  a  1^68-70  average 
output  of  6.4  million  ton*"  Inclement 
weather  In  the  Ukraine  could '  prevent  their 
reaching  such  a  level  this  yearij  however.  The 
sunfiower  harvest  Is  important  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  source  not  only  of  vegetable  oil 
but  of  oilseeds  which  are  InAjortant  com- 
ponents of  mixed  feed  (komfclkorm) .  This 
component,  as  well  as  certam  meals  and 
other  additives.  Is  not  belna  delivered  to 
stat«  processing  factories  from  'farms  In  ade- 
quate amounts,  which  retartls'  the  program 
to  Improve  livestock  productivity.  A  brief 
account  of  a  new  Incentive  measure  re- 
garding the  delivery  of  these  additives  In  1974 
follows. 

ICTXXS  TKXD  TSCOmtX 

An  urgent  mixed  feed  program  has  been 
Initiated  in  the  Soviet  Union  $a  part  of  the 
eSort  greatly  to  expand  the  p^uctlon  and 
consumption  of  animal  protelnj  In  the  coun- 
try. Mixed  feed  consists  of  a  qalanced  mix- 
ture of  concentrates  such  as  oajts,  barley  and 
com  and  protein  additives  such  as  oilseed 
meals,  vitamin  grass  meal  an4  others.  The 
balanced  feeding  of  kombUcorm  is  much  more 
effective  In  raising  average  llv^elghts  than 
feeding  larger  amounts  by  voliime  of  grain, 
hay  and  forage  crops  in  unbalanced  amounts. 
The  production  of  this  commodity  will  affect 
future  imports  of  hlgh-proteln  jcrops  such  as 
soybeans,  sorghum,  etc.,  froid  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  suppliers. 

By  1975  the  plan  calls  for  the  production 
of  40.8  million  tons  of  komblkorm  and  1.2 
million  tons  of  Important  vltaiitn  additives 
by  government  enterprises.  On  the  kolkhozes 
and  Bovkhozes,  with  their  own  grain  and  ad- 
ditives. 7  million  tons  of  mixed, feed  produc- 
tion Is  planned  by  1975.  This  jwlll  stUl  not 
meet  feed  requirements  even  if  the  targets 
are  met.  Nevertheless,  state  ei^terprlsas  are 
encountering  a  lot  of  problems! in  obtaining 
the  components  to  produce  ml:^  feed,  even 
though  large  enough  amounts  to  meet 
planned  deliveries  are  being  ^jroduced  on 
farms.  Only  about  15  percent  df  production 
Is  being  sold  to  the  state  entefpriaes.'^  Part 
of  the  reason  is  that  kolkhozes  prefer  to  ^eep 
the  additives  themselves  because  they  often 
cannot  buy  enough  from  the  government, 
which  sells  scarce  komblkorm  to  specialized 
livestock  farms  and  sovkhozes  4r8t. 

Beginning  with  the  1974  harvest,  for  every 
centner  of  grass  meal  delivered;  to  the  state 
mixed  feed  enterprises  according  to  plan, 
one  centner  of  mixed  feed  wlj^  be  sold  to 
the  farms."  Sacb  republican  jprocurement 
ministry  will  have  a  supply  of  ijalxed  feed  to 
distribute  In  this  way.  In  1972,  tiie  same  plan 
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was  announced  for  the  sale  of  oilseeds  to 

state  komblkorm  enterprises,  to  begin  with 
the  1973  harvest." 

The  plan  seems  to  have  helped  In  spurring 
the  production  of  sunfiower  seeds  In  1973, 
as  mentioned  above,  and  will  probably  be  ef- 
fective In  obtaining  greater  deliveries  of  vi- 
tamin meals.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  is 
far  from  being  solved  and  allusions  to  the 
real  causes  are  scarce.  It  is  possible  that  the 
price  structure  hats  been  disproportionate  for 
kolkhozes  producing  livestock  and  that  some 
resistance  ha«  been  purposely  shown  to  pro- 
test the  situation. 

GRAIN  STOKACK  rROBLXMS 

Finally,  the  problem  of  grain  storage  has 
a  tremendous  bearing  upon  the  entire  grain 
problem  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Information  on 
grain  stocks  is  closely  guarded,  but  storage 
capacity  must  limit  the  level  of  state  re- 
serves and  farm  stocks.  The  exact  volume 
of  storage  space  available  in  the  country  Is 
vinknown.  It  has  been  stated,  however,  that 
only  about  23  percent  of  the  country's  feed 
grain  and  silage  crop  output  was  stored 
efficiently  in  1971.*  Prom  1971  to  73  grain  ele- 
vator space  was  Increased  by  only  9  million 
tons,"  but  the  production  of  grain  in  1973 
topped  1971  by  36  million  tons. 

The  present  rate  of  construction  Is  about 
145  elevators  per  year,  with  45,000  tons  of 
storage  capacity  per  elevator.  Construction  is 
extremely  slow  and  inefficient,  according  to 
reports  in  the  Soviet  journals."  Goals  for  ele- 
vator construction  In  1974  are  only  for  120 
elevators,  6  new  grain  mills  (capacity — 2,100 
tons  per  day)  and  33  new  mixed  feed  fac- 
tories. A  total  of  610  million  rubles  Is  to  be 
invested  in  grain  storage,  drying  and  process- 
ing faculties  during  1974.'*  At  this  rate  and 
cost,  it  is  hard  to  see  bow  the  proposed  In- 
tention to  raise  the  construction  of  grain 
storage  space  to  a  rate  of  10  million  tons  per 
year  will  be  accomplished.  According  to  K. 
Kuznetsov,  representative  of  the  USSR  Min- 
istry of  Procurements,  planners  Intend  to  be 
able  to  store  all  the  country's  grain  efficiently 
within  four  to  five  years.** 

CONCLUSIOK 

The  Soviet  grain  harvest  is  projected  to 
show  about  a  17-22  ton  reduction  in  comparL 
son  with  the  1973  harvest.  Winter  crops  must 
be  resown  on  about  16  p>ercent  of  the  area  In 
the  Eiiropeah  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
possibly  on  more  In  oblaste  of  the  Ukraine 
and  the  North  Caucasus.  Kazakhstan  and 
West  Siberia  are  not  likely  to  produce  as 
much  grain  as  during  the  previous  four  years 
if  the  signs  of  drought  this  sununer  are  con- 
firmed. 

The  Impact  of  the  harvest  for  the  world 
will  be  that  the  USSR  wlU  probably  accept 
deliveries  of  grain  ordered  from  Western 
countries  in  fiscal  year  1973-74,  but  will  place 
no  substantial  new  orders  for  grain.  It  may 
Import  feed  grains  and  additives,  however. 
Grain  storage  problems  are  still  severe  and 
refiect  how  hard  It  will  be  for  the  country  to 
attain  efficiency  in  grain  feeding  and  process- 
ing, even  if  production  increases. 

AODENDtnC 

More  recent  reports  confirm  that  up  to  10 
million  hectares  of  the  winter  grain  area  re- 
quired resowlng  because  of  winterkill,  1*., 
approximately  on  the  same  scale  as  in  1972. 
In  this  case,  feed  grains  would  probably  be 
substituted  for  food  grains.  The  widespread 
lack  of  moisture  remains  a  prime  source  of 
concern,  but  we  feel  that  the  200  million  ton 
level  (In  TsSU  terms)  wlU  stlU  be  reached. 
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SCIENTISTS  GANGING  UP  ON  ANA- 
CONDA. LAWYER  CHARGES 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
OfiQce  of  Consumer  Counsel  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  rank  and  file  In  util- 
ity rate  cases,  In  abatement  cases  before 
State  and  regulatory  agencies,  and  in  en- 
vironmental cases  before  State  agencies. 
Skilled  representation  includes  the  abil- 
ity to  obtain  and  utilize  speedy  testi- 
mony and  the  experience  necessary  to 
cross-examine  opposing  witnesses. 

Recently,  in  Montana,  the  Anaconda 
Co.  asked  for  permission  to  have  a  vari- 
ance on  the  air  pollution  standards  at 
its  smelter  in  Anaconda.  Mcmt..  when  the 
board  of  health  insisted  that  the  Ana- 
conda Co.  adhere  to  the  air  quality 
standards  established.  Within  its  rights 
under  the  law,  the  Anaconda  Co.  re- 
quested a  hearing.  Time  was  set  and  the 
usual  retinue  of  attorneys,  experts,  en- 
gineers, accountants,  and  briefcase  car- 
riers showed  up  to  represent  the  Ana- 
conda Co.  and  to  overwhelm  the  board 
of  health  with  testimony,  legalisms,  and 
expertise. 

Lo  and  behold,  the  public  witnesses 
were  also  prepared.  The  attorneys  were 
experienced,  the  witnesses  were  knowl- 
edgeable and  the  usual  bulldozer — no  pun 
Intended — did  not  overrun  the  board  of 
health.  For  the  first  time  the  Anaconda 
Co.  was  faced  with  opposition,  deter- 
mined, skilled,  and  informed.  The  Ana- 
conda Co.  hoUered  foul.  The  opponents 
were  prepared.  The  following  story  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune  is  self-explana- 
tory. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
above  story  be  printed  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ScmrnsTB  Ganoxno  Uf  on   Anaconda  Co, 
Lawtes  Chakczs 

Helzna. — The  first  phase  of  a  state  hearing 
on  poUution  control  at  the  southwest  Mon- 
tana copper  smelter  of  the  Anaconda  Oo. 
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came  to  an  end  Friday  and  charges  that  a 
band  of  scientists  had  ganged  up  on  the 
giant  mining  firm. 

The  hearing  on  a  petition  by  Anaconda  for 
permission  to  violate  Montana  air-quality 
standards  on  sulfur-oxide  emissions  is 
scheduled  to  resume  July  IS  at  the  Smelter 
City  that  bears  the  company  name. 

"It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  concerted,  weU  directed  and  well- 
timed  attack,"  said  Urban  L.  Roth,  a  Butte 
lawyer  tor  the  Anaconda  Co.,  as  the  fifth  day 
of  the  Board  of  Health  hearing  began  Friday. 

Roth  objected  to  the  remarks  of  many  of 
the  16  persons  who  have  appeared  since 
Wednesday  during  the  public-testimony 
phase  of  the  hearing. 

Earlier  In  the  hearing,  three  Anaconda 
witnesses  appeared.  The  mining  firm  had  re- 
quested a  recess  In  the  hearing  to  gain  more 
time  to  prepare  arguments.  More  Anaconda 
testimony  and  witnesses  for  the  state  health 
agency  wUl  be  heard  In  mid-July. 

Roth  said  Anaconda  was  surprised  to  find 
"an  army  of  well-prepared  experts"  ready  to 
testify  against  the  petition.  He  s^ciflcally 
objected  to  the  testimony  of  four  officials 
from  the  XT.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  fhe  remarks  of  five  members  of 
the  Western  Montana  Scientific  Committee 
for  Public  Information,  an  organization 
based  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Those  two  organizations  appeared  In  oppo- 
sition to  Anaconda's  petition.  Roth  aUeged 
both  organizations  had  prepared  their  testi- 
mony on  the  matter  far  enough  in  advance 
of  the  hearing  to  Intervene  through  adminis- 
trative channels. 

He  said  the  organizations  Instead  chose  to 
hide  behind  the  guise  of  "public  testimony" 
to  make  "self-serving  statements,  gratui- 
tous remarks  and  editorial  comments." 

Poth  said  the  organized  opponents  to 
Anaconda  should  have  notified  the  firm  in 
advance  to  allow  lawyers  for  the  company  to 
prepare  for  cross  examination  and  to  take 
depositions  from  witnesses  prior  to  the 
hearing. 

Regulations  set  by  the  Board  of  Health 
require  control  of  90  per  cent  of  sulfur- 
oxides,  a  byproduct  qt  the  production  of  36 
million  pounds  of  copper  monthly  at  the 
smelter.  Anaconda  officials  have  said  the  best 
they  can  do  18  69  per  cent  control. 

The  health  agency  disagrees. 

Arden  Shenker,  a  Portland,  Ore.,  lawyer 
who  heads  the  state's  legal  team,  defended 
the  right  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  appear  as  part  of  the  general 
public. 

Shenker  said  the  federal  agency  has  a  pub- 
lic responsibility  to  speak  out  and  should  not 
be  criticized  for  performing  that  duty. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
cident points  up  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
sistance and  experienced  and  knowledge- 
able coimsel  to  represent  the  public  In- 
terest in  all  such  cases. 


SENIOR  ETHNIC  FINI>— A  PROGRAM 
OP  VISTA 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  me  at  this  time  to  empha- 
size "good  in  Government"  by  recogniz- 
ing a  fine  Federal  program  that  is  excel- 
ling in  Its  purpose.  The  program,  Senior 
Ethnic  Find,  was  conceived  by  a  bright, 
young  Government  worker,  Myron  B. 
Kuropas,  Chicago  regional  director  of 
ACTION,  and  is  administered  by 
VISTA — ^Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica. 

As  a  special  tribute  to  the  program's 
innovator.  Myron  B.  Kuropas,  and  the 
Toiimteers,  who  have  served  so  diligently 


to  make  this  program  a  success,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
a  complimentary  article  wliich  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  on 
April  14, 1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EujEHLT  Ethnics,  Poor  But  Proxjd,  Gzt 
Federal  An> 

DETRorr. — Tucked  away  in  ethnic  pockets 
in  large  American  cities  are  thousands  of 
poor  and  disadvantaged  senior  citizens,  many 
of  them  immigrants  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish and  are  \inaware  of  aid  available  to  them. 

A  federaUy  funded  effort  to  reach  and  as- 
sist them  is  now  making  inroads  in  four  mld- 
westem  cities  Including  Detroit.  The  success 
rate  Is  so  high  that  the  project  wUl  probably 
expand  to  other  regions  of  the  country. 

The  program,  called  "Senior  Ethnic  Find," 
was  initiated  In  Chicago  in  1972  by  VISTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America)  under 
Illinois  sponsorship. 

Since  then,  the  program  b^  expanded 
under  local  sponsorship  to  Gaxy,  Ind.,  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit,  a^d  new  programs  are 
being  planned  in  Milwaukee  and  Minneap- 
olis. 

MANT  LETT  OtTT 

.  The  program  Is  the  brainchild  of  Moyron 
Kuropas,  Chicago  regional  director  of  Action, 
the  federal  agency  which  administers  VISTA, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  other  volunteer  agencies. 
Kuropas  had  been  looking  for  a  program 
that  could  address  itself  to  a  group  he  felt 
was  being  Ignored — white  ethnic  Americans. 

"Being  white  ethnic  myself,"  the  son  of 
Ukrainian  immigrants  explained,  "I  had  the 
general  feeling  that  when  It  came  to  social 
action  programs,  these  people  felt  they  had 
been  left  out,  and  aU  the  programs  were  for 
so-called  minorities  and  not  for  them." 

The  pilot  program  In  Chicago  uncovered 
widespread  poverty  among  the  aged.  Most  of 
the  neglected  elderly,  it  was  found,  were  im- 
migrants to  their  present  environment, 
either  from  foreign  nations  or  an  entirely 
different  rural  environment.  Many  knew 
little  English  and  many  others  knew  none  at 
all. 

The  language  difficulty  sparked  the  pro- 
gram's basic  premises:  To  assist  the  ethnic 
elderly  you  have  to  speak  their  language. 

don't  want  WELFARE 

Each  of  the  58  VISTA  volimteers  working 
in  the  four  Midwestern  programs  U  bUing^al. 
Most  are  ethnic  elderly  themselves. 

"They  are  displaced  pet^le.  they  stlU  feel 
strange  In  this  country,"  said  Mrs.  Claire 
Kowalski,  66,  a  PoUah-speaking  volunteer 
who  works  In  the  Detroit  enclave  of  Ham- 
tramck,  a  colorfiU  area  of  old  world  Poles, 
Russians,  Yugoslavs  and  Ukrainians. 

"They  dont  want  welfare — they're  above 
that — and  they  dont  think  other  benefits 
like  state  property  tax  rebates  on  rental 
rebates  affect  them." 

She  recalled  a  case  in  which  she  helped  an 
English-speaking  woman  with  eye  trouble 
find  a  Polish -speaking  ophthalmologist. 

"Sometimes  they  understand  English  but 
only  want  to  verify  it  In  their  own  language." 
she  said. 

CKT7RCHE8  ASSIST 

The  volunteers  contact  the  elderly  through 
a  variety  of  church,  civic  and  community 
groups,  and  through  advertisements.  Once 
they  have  been  completely  accepted  by  the 
commtmlty,  many  of  their  new  contacts  are 
through  word  of  mouth. 

One  of  the  toughest  chores  is  trying  to 
convince  the  aged  that  the  Government  is 
not  the  ogre  it  may  have  been  in  their  native 
land,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  apply  for 
food  stamps  or  rent  rebates. 

"They  feel  like  beggars  taking  handouts," 
explained  Alex  Rackauskas,  63,  a  VISTA 
worker  In  Chicago's  Lithuanian  community. 


"It's  pride  from  the  old  country.  Many 
are  so  grateful  for  Just  being  in  the  United 
States  that  they  would  never  complain." 


NEEDS  PACING  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson  recently  discussed 
the  needs  facing  senior  citizens  in  a 
speech  before  the  Wisconsin  AUied 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  He  empha- 
sized that  current  Federal  programs  and 
budgetary  priorities  do  not  adequately 
meet  these  needs. 

The  problems  of  Wisconsin  senior  cit- 
izens are  the  same  for  the  elderly  na- 
tionwide: Low  income,  loneliness,  lack 
of  adequate  housing  and  transportation, 
and  the  high  cost  of  health  care.  Sena- 
tor Nelson  supports  expanded  programs 
for  mfiss  transit,  home  health  care, 
health  insurance  coverage,  tax  reform, 
pension  reform,  liberalized  retirement  in- 
come credit,  upgraded  retirement  earn- 
ings test,  housing  for  the  low-income  and 
elderly,  public  service  jobs,  and  reduced 
prescription  drug  costs. 

Senator  Nelson  has  been  responsible 
for  many  changes  in  Federal  laws  that 
benefit  the  elderly.  He  led  the  legisla- 
tive battle  to  extend  pubUc  service  job 
programs  such  as  Green  Thumb  and 
Green  Light,  which  give  elderly  citizens 
part-time  employment.  He  has  sponsored 
far-reaching  proposals  to  reform  the 
Federal  drug  law.  which  grew  out  of 
more  than  6  years  of  hearings  thiat  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  which  he 
chairs,  has  conducted.  He  has  led  the 
fight  for  pension  and  tax  reform.  And 
his  efiforts  to  make  the  world  a  healthier 
place  to  live — through  environmental 
clean-up — have  been  persistent  and  un- 
matched over  many  years. 

I  commend  his  recent  speech  to  our 
colleagues,  and  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Oatlord  Nelson's  Remarks  at  the 

Annttal  Convention  of  Allied  CouNcn.  at 

Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin,  Inc. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  again, 
and  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  what  has  been 
happening  In  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  1  appeared  here  2  years  ago. 

Certainly,  your  voice  has  been  heard  con- 
sutently  in  Congress,  and  this  kind  of  effec- 
tive voice  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens  brings 
about  change. 

To  mention  a  few  (and  I  see  a  number  of 
old  friends  here  today) :  Dave  Sigman,  your 
program  committee  chairman  and  Chairman 
of  the  State  Legislative  Council,  an  old 
friend  .  .  .  Herman  Luedke,  your  executive 
secretary  .  .  .  August  (Angle)  Gamalskt  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  .  .  .  Floyd 
Lucia,  who  has  long  been  active  on  behalf  of 
senior  citizens  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  on  Aging.  I  would  Uke  to  pay  particu- 
lar tribute  to  the  president  of  the  Allied 
Coimcll,  Edward  (Ed)  Schroedter,  who  I  un- 
derstand is  doing  well,  recuperating  from  a 
recent  heart  attack.  We  wish  him  a  very 
speedy  recovery  and  return  to  his  active 
role  as  a  long-time  leader  of  Wisconsin's 
senior  citizens.  Some  of  your  goals  have  been 
realized,  some  not,  but  the  able  leadership 
and  dedication  of  this  very  group  of  people 
has  had  an  Impact. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  In  June  1740  In 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac: 
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"At  30  y«ar8  of  age,  tbe  will  felgna;  At  SO, 
the  wit;  and  at  40,  the  judgtoeat." 

Fraaklln,  ironically,  wrote  tl)at  when  b« 
was  only  34  years  old. 

We  know  that  age  places  i^  limits  on 
man's  abilities,  and.  In  fact,  addk  to  Ms  wis- 
dom and  resources.  Being  "ot^  30"  Is  an 
attribute,  not  a  lUblUty. 

PranUln,  for  example,  who  ll^d  to  age  84, 
became  Ambassador  to  Prance  when  he 
was  70. 

Interestingly  enough,  though,  with  aU  the 
great  medical  technology  which  has  led  to  a 
longer  life,  the  tendency  in  the  western 
world,  at  least,  la  to  "retire"  earlier.  I  say  "re- 
tire."  becaiise  often  this  meai|s  simply  a 
change  In  what  we  were  dotngi  a  new  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  Cnltad  SUtes.  age  6S  U  "official" 
retirement  age.  In  Norway  and  Ireland,  it  Is 
70;  In  Sweden  and  loeland,  S7;  In  Israel.  It 
Is  S3  for  women,  66  for  men;  an<  in  Russia, 
Japan,  Italy,  Himgary,  and  YugoalaTla,  re- 
tirement age  is  66  for  women  and  00  for  m«n. 
While  we  are  "retiring"  people  from  the 
so-called  work  force  earlier,  we  are  finding 
that  people  are  living  longer  thnn  ever  be- 
fore. This  means  that  many  vigorous  an4 
productive  years  must  be  filled  iln  a  moan 
Ingful  way.  I 

Wisconsin's  senior  cltlaeoa  arf  a  unique 
lot.  In  that  there  are  mcve  of  them  than  In 
moat  State*  of  the  union.  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens live  to  an  average  age  of  71.23  years, 
according  to  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics.  Close  to  38.000  persons  are  over  86. 
Wisconsin  ranks  8th  hlgfaeot  In  the  Nation 
in  life  expectancy.  That  says  something  la 
right  about  Wlaconsln  . . .  and  abc>ut  growing 
old  In  Wlaconsln. 

About  14%  of  the  Btate'a  total  ipopuUtton 
Is  ow  06.  That  amounta  to  about  660.000 
pMpla. 

Unfortunately,  a  long  life  doea  not  neces- 
sarily mean  comfortable  or  happy  years  after 
"retirement."  Tlie  pbenoeoenon  of  prolong- 
ing life  has  brought  with  it  problems  In 
aging. 

Today,  In  tha  Unltad  Statea.  than  la  • 
net  incraaaa  vnrf  daj  of  almoat  IJDOO  paraona 
In  the  aged  population.  There  a|e  about  16 
million  Amartoana  batwaen  agea  6S  and  74. 
Tbare  are  about  7,000  c«ntenan»na  tn  ttw 
ITnlted  Stataa  today  who  ara  social  aecurtty 
banaflclarlaa.  In  Wlaconatn.  aa  of  Deoombar, 
1978,  there  were  an  eatlmatad  106  eenta- 
narlars  on  social  security.  i 

Ona  vary  Interesting  statlattc  It  that  tha 
nimiber  of  tbooa  living  to  76  yaats  and  over 
Is  rapidly  Incraasing,  and  la  eapectad  to 
reach  almost  S6  percent  of  all  Um  elderly 
by  the  year  2000. 

In  1900  there  were  3.1  million  persona 
66  or  over.  By  the  year  3000.  th^  wUI  be 
some  30  mllUon  jwraooa  over  08. 

This  Incradlbla  Incnaaa  In  life  tpan,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  coupled  with  the  good  life. 
There  are  many  problems  with  growing  old 
in  America,   despite  efforts  to  tteke  theaa 
years  comfortable. 

Wisconsin  senior  cltlxens  and  tbe  State 
Board  on  Aging  tell  me  that  tte  8  major 
problems  faced  by  senior  citizens  are  low  In- 
come, lonellneae,  lack  of  adequatp  housing, 
lack  of  transportation,  and  the  { high  coat 
of  health  care. 

Two  years  ago  I  stood  before  this  group 
and  discussed  what  Congress  had  done  to 
improve  tbe  lot  of  America's  senior  cttlzena. 
A  great  many  things  have  beeit  done  at 
the  Pederal,  State,  and  local  level  to  Improve 
the  situation,  but  far  from  enough. 

Social  security  benefits  have  inereased  by 
68.5  percent  since  1989.  Prealdect  Nlzon. 
while  taking  credit  for  these  tncittaaea  In  a 
notice  tucked  into  1973  social  security  checks, 
would  have  increased  social  secu^ty  by  no 
more  than  28  percent.  We  now  se^  however, 
that  the  large  Increases  which  Congress  voted 
for  social  security  are  not  enoughs  to  match 
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inflation,  despite  a  cost  of  living  eocalator 
provision. 

A  major  step  was  taken  to  make  social 
security  Increases  "inflatlon-proor'  when 
Congress,  in  1972,  adopted  the  coet-of-Uvlng 
yearly  adjustments  provision.  For  years, 
many  of  us  have  been  advocating  such  an 
escalator  claiue.  I  supported  this  step  more 
than  6  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  tbe  current 
Inflation  la  so  rapid  that  the  adjustment 
has  not  caught  up  with  the  cost  of  living, 
despite  the  20%  social  security  Increase 
that  Congress  passed  In  1973  and  the  11% 
passed  In  1974.  The  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  annual  report,  issued  May  10 
1974.  says: 

"Since  September  1973 — the  effective  date 
of  the  20%  social  security  Increase — the 
overall  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  18.4%. 
but  food  has  Jimiped  27.67o,  and  certain 
fuel  oils  for  homes  by  72.8%  dtirlng  that 
same  period.  The  net  Income  Impact  Is  that 
the  11%  social  security  raise  was  already 
outdistanced  when  the  elderly  received  tbetr 
first   checks  reflecting   this   increase." 

Aa  a  result,  about  3J>  million  of  the  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  live  below  the  poverty 

level.  This  Includea  about  100.000 — or  30% 

of  Wisconsin's  population  over  66. 

Other  major  refonna  In  recent  years  In- 
clude: 

Increased  payments  for  more  than  3  mil- 
lion elderly  widows  and  dependent  wldow- 


Uberallzatlon  of  the  retirement  test  im- 
der  social  secTirtty; 

A  nev  special  minimum  monthly  payment 
for  persona  with  low  lifetime  earnings  and 
long   periods  of   covered   employment;    and 

btatdlahment  of  the  supplement  eecu- 
rlty  Income  program,  which  actuaJly  prorldea 
an  Income  floor  for  the  aged,  bUnd  and 
disabled. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  however.  The  sup- 
plemental security  Income  program  was  con- 
ceived originally  to  provide  an  adequate  in- 
come base  so  that  food  stamps  would  no 
longer  be  necessary.  This  was  a  mistake,  we 
found,  and  Congress  has  tried,  through  four 
additional  laws,  to  correct  this  flaw.  The 
problem  stUl  exists  in  Wisconsin,  however, 
and  our  ofllce  Is  exploring  various  approaches' 
to  Insure  that  those  with  supplemental  secur- 
ity incomes  do  not  loee  either  food  stamps 
or  comparable  cash  payments.  Wisconsin, 
again,  is  in  a  unique  situation  of  having  very 
high  state  income  support.  T*e  problem  we 
have  in  Congress  is  not  to  penalise  Wtaoonsln 
for  having  higher  than  average  Income  main- 
tenance programs. 

Other  needs  that  Congress  is  considering 
Include :  ^ 

A  National  Health  Insxirance  Program.  No 
one  dlaputee  the  need  to  make  health  care 
avaUable  to  all  at  a  price  all  can  afford 
The  only  question  Is  how  to  implement  such 
a  system.  I  have  always  supported  national 
health  insurance.  A  number  of  approaches 
have  been  advocated,  and  Congress  is  now 
getting  down  to  the  bxislness  of  carefully  con- 
sidering aU  of  the  proposals.  Some  form  of 
national  health  insijrance  is  -likely  to  pass 
In  the  near  future. 

An  independent  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  a  proposal  that  your  organization 
Is  Interested  In.  This  approach  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  national  health  insurance  bUla 
( Kennedy- MUU)  and  is  proposed  In  a  sep- 
arate bin,  which  also  would  prohibit  mailing 
of  messages  with  Social  Security  checks  and 
provide  for  the  separation  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  from  the  unified  budget. 
There  are  strong  and  compeUlng  arguments 
In  support  of  such  a  step. 

Expanded  medicare  benefits  are  vitally  Im- 
portant. I  have  long  advocated  medicare  cov- 
erage of  prescription  drugs,  hearing  aids  eye 
glasses,  and  dentures.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  blU  to  extend  medicare  to  out-patient  druga 
that  are  essential  for  maintenance  to  those 
with  chronic  Ulneaees.  This  issue  will  be  care- 


fuUy  examined  during  the  debate  on  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  bill. 

Home  health  care  coverage  must  also  be 
expanded  under  any  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. An  amendment  that  I  offered  In  1972 
and  which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  medi- 
care program,  eliminated  the  requirement  for 
20  percent  co-payment  under  part  B  Medl- 
care. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has  docu- 
mented that  home  health  care  cuts  costs  and 
keeps  people  in  their  homes,  where  they  want 
to  Ije.  However,  present  laws  encourage  in- 
stitutlonallzatlon.  It  Is  estimated  that  pos- 
sibly 20  to  40  percent  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Institutionalized  elderly  could  be 
maintained  In  the  community  if  adequate 
supportive  services  were  avaUable.  The  fact  is 
howaver,  that  payments  for  home  health  care 
under  Medicare  actuaUy  declined  from  %i\i 
million  in  1970  to  869  mUlion  in  1972.  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  home  health  agen- 
cies has  declined.  Several  of  the  health  in- 
surance biUs  would  expand  home  health  cov- 
erage. 

Tax  reform  is  a  major  area  that  needs  the 
attention  <rf  Congreee.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated cloalng  a  number  of  tax  loopholes. 
Buoh  aa  tbe  oil  depletion  allowance,  and 
•treogthenlng  the  minimum  tax.  Money 
saved  by  such  action  could  be  used  for  de- 
sL-able  social  progranaa  and  for  tax  relief. 
^Penalon  reform  is  another  area  that  Con- 
greae  la  addreaslng.  A  bUl  conUlnlng  pro- 
vlalon*  that  I  have  advocated  is  now  the 
subject  of  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  It  is  our  hope  that  a  meaning- 
ful  pension  reform  bill  will  be  enacted 
shorUy.  althoxigh  It  comes,  for  many  of  you 
too  late. 

The  retirement  Income  credit,  which  doea 
affect  you.  should  be  Improved  and  liberal- 
ized. As  you  know,  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  are  tax  free,  but  the 
same  Is  not  true  of  ClvU  Service  annuities. 
The  retirement  tax  credit  was  adopted  In 
1964  to  provide  retired  teachers,  policemen, 
firemen  and  others  In  public  employment 
with  tbe  same  taa  relief  given  social  secur- 
ity benaflclarles.  This  reUrement  tax  credit, 
however,  has  needed  updaUng.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  -rem- 
ber,  approved  an  Increase  m  the  16%  retire- 
ment income  credit  on  April  3.  The  base 
amount  would  be  increased  from  $1,624  to 
$2,600  for  single  aged  persons  and  from 
82.286  to  83.760  for  elderly  couples.  It  U  my 
expectation  and  hope  that  the  full  Senate 
wUl  approve  this  liberalized  retirement  In- 
come credit  In  the  near  future. 

The  retirement  earnings  test  also  needa 
upgrading.  The  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
last  year  that  would  raise  the  allowable  in- 
come from  82.400  to  83,000.  before  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  reduced.  This  measure, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  social  security 
amendments.  Is  now  awaiting  conference  ac- 
tion between  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Federal  housing  program  for  low-ln> 
come  and  elderly  people  must  be  unfrozen. 

Public  service  Job  programs,  and  programs 
like  Oreen  Thumb  and  Oreen  Light,  which 
give  elderly  citizens  part-time  employment, 
must  be  extended.  As  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power and  Poverty,  I  led  the  legislative  bat- 
tle to  extend  these  programs  and  have  al- 
ways worked  for  more  adequate  funding. 

Federal  assistance  to  mass  transit  must  be 
expanded,  so  that  senior  citizens  have  better 
public  transportation. 

The  cost  of  prescription  drugs  must  be 
brought  within  reason.  Aa  you  know,  the 
Senate  Monopoly  Subconmalttee,  which  I 
Chair,  has  produced  some  80  volumes  of 
hearings  on  the  practices  of  the  drug  indus- 
try. Findings  clearly  show  that  the  Industry 
will  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Bills 
that  I  have  Introduced  are  designed  to  im- 
prove drug  testing  mechanisms  and  reduce 
excessively  high  prtces  for  dmgs.  These  bllla 
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are  now  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee. 

Above  all  these  factors  is  the  overriding 
need  to  clean  up  our  environment,  and  to 
meet  tbe  problems  of  world  reso\irce  short- 
ages. 

At  a  time  when  these  kinds  of  social  and 
environmental  needs  demand  attention.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  UjB.  defense  budget  Is 
higher  than  during  wartime.  With  practically 
60%  of  the  federal  budget  being  spent  on 
military -oriented  costs  (Including  current 
military  expenditures,  veterans  benefits  and 
services,  and  Interest  on  the  national  debt — 
moat  of  It  war -Incurred),  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  spends  nearly  $1,500  In  general 
taxes  to  pay  for  military-related  programs. 
This  compares  with  $126  for  education  and 
manpower.  $63  for  community  development 
and  housing,  and  $46  for  natural  resources 
and  environmental  programs. 

Millions  of  Americans  live  in  poverty  .  .  . 
drink  substandard  water  .  .  .  are  poisoned  by 
polluted  air  .  .  .  and  are  malnourished. 

This  Is  no  time  to  be  Increasing  military 
expenditures  and  reducing  social  and  envi- 
ronmental expenditures. 

Tbe  administration's  proposed  1976  budget 
for  older  Americans,  however,  would  reduce 
funding  for  the  older  Americans  act  ...  re- 
quests no  funding  for  training  of  personnel 
in  the  medical  field  of  aging  and  would  cut 
back  research  funding  In  gerontology  .  .  .  re- 
quests no  funds  for  the  employment  section 
of  the  older  Americans  community  service 
employment  program  .  .  .  and  continues  a 
policy  of  rejecting  hoxialng  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped   (section  202). 

Congress  will  be  assessing  these  budget 
pr(^>osals  carefully. 

Senior  citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
comfortable  and  rewarding  life  tn  later  years. 

The  kind  of  senior  power  that  your  orga- 
nization provides  gives  Impetus  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  these  years. 
*   Thank  you. 


STEWART  ALSOP 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  knew 
Stewart  Alsop  well  and  for  many  years. 
Our  paths  crossed  personally  and  jour- 
nalistically. I  respected  Stewart  Alsop,  I 
admired  him.  He  was  a  most  special  man ; 
a  broad  gauged  human  being. 

Stewart  AJsop's  writing  Is  already  a 
vital  chronicle  of  three  decades  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Broadened  by  the  finest  ed- 
ucation and  tempered  by  battle,  his  was 
at  once  a  sensitive  and  tough  view  of  na- 
tional and  world  events.  A  view  that  was 
trusted;  a  view  that  shaped  the  per- 
spective and  direction  of  opinion  from 
small  town  America  to  the  most  power- 
ful capitals  In  the  world. 

While  his  desk  and  the  best  part  of 
his  beat  were  In  Washington,  Mr.  Alsop 
reported  on  the  concentric  circles  of 
events  that  flowed  beyond  the  Capitol, 
beyond  our  frontiers.  Trends  and  polit- 
ical point-coimterpolnt  were  drawn  into 
perspective  in  straightforward,  declara- 
tive sentences. 

He  wrote  with  the  modesty  of  a  man 
with  doubts  and  questions,  yet  his  pieces 
were  forthright— backed  by  hard  gotten 
facts  and  crafted  with  great  thoughtful- 
ness. 

But  for  people  who  knew  Stewart  Al- 
sop, the  man  transcended  his  work.  We 
will  remember  Stewart  Alsop  as  well  for 
his  courage  and  his  grace  as  for  his 
Journalistic  legacy. 

Raised  and  educated  In  Connecticut,  he 
was  every  inch  a  Yankee  In  his  reserve 
and  sense  of  tradition.  Yet.  his  family 


heritage  was  merely  the  doorstep  of  his 
own  generation  which  he  described  with 
profoimd  Insight. 

Tragically,  the  finest  measure  of  the 
man  was  his  match  with  death — an  in- 
evitability which  only  a  person  of  his 
stature,  his  Intellect,  accepts  with  such 
courage  and  grace.  In  his  physical 
descent  It  Is  remarkable  that  his  work 
reached  what  is  generally  regarded  by 
his  colleagues  to  be  the  zenith  of  his 
career. 

Only  a  man  confident  of  his  mark  on 
his  and  future  generations  and  selfless 
In  spirit  could  write,  as  he  recently  did: 

A  dying  man  needs  to  die  as  a  sleepy  man 
needs  to  sleep,  and  there  comes  a  time  when 
it  la  wrong,  as  well  as  useless,  to  resist. 


PETROLEUM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Con- 
gress Is  embarked  on  a  suicidal  course 
In  the  spate  of  legislation  aimed  at  the 
petroleum  industry. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may  grow 
weary  of  hearing  my  admonitions  but  If 
the  Congress  succeeds  in  passing  the 
punitive  and  even  vindictive  legislation 
and  if  these  bills  are  enacted  into  law, 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  achieving  any 
semblance  of  domestic  energy  seU- 
sufflclency. 

Regardless  of  what  anyone  may  think 
of  the  major  oil  companies — and  I  im- 
derstand  the  urgency  in  Identlfsdng 
whipping  boys  and  scapegoats  when 
things  go  wrong— every  shotgim  Uast 
such  as  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  and  the  Energy  Emergency 
Act  aimed  at  the  big  oil  companies  also 
knocks  the  feathers  out  of  about  10,000 
independent  oil  and  gas  drillers  and  pro- 
ducers. And  they  are  the  ones  who  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  domestic  explora- 
tion and  drilling  Inland  in  the  lower  48 
States. 

One  of  these,  Don  Thorson  who  is  a 
son  of  Harry  Thorson,  one  of  Wyoming's 
pioneer  Independent  oil  men,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  which  graphically 
expresses  the  frustration  of  thousands 
of  independent  oil  men  at  the  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  the  oil  industry. 

In  the  hope  that  Dno  Thorson's  letter 
will  warn  some  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  intentions  to  literally 
paralyze  the  exploration  efforts  of  the 
independent  segment  of  the  oil  indus- 
try— our  only  chance  to  solve  our  energy 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOROb 
as  follows: 

liXTTEB  TO  TRK  EDITOa 

The  attitudes  of  people  toward  the  on  com- 
panies concerning  the  oil  shortage  seems 
amazing  untu  you  listen  to  the  politicians. 
Supposedly  intelligent  men  such  as  Jackson 
and  Stevenson  make  statements  which  could 
be  called  "rabble  rousing"  until  you  consider 
the  political  reasons  for  crucifying  the  oil 
companies. 

How  can  we  expect  anything  but  a  short- 
age when  we  produce  9  million  barrels  per 
day  and  consume  17  million?  It  Is  only  be- 
cause the  large  companies  have  gone  over- 
seas and  produced  cheap  oil — and  In  turn 
held  down  domestic  prices — that  our  energy 
costs  have  been  so  low.  Many  people  have 
long  advocated  higher  Importa  to  reduce  do- 


mestic prices  to  $2.50  per  barrel;  but  If  this 
had  happened,  we  would  probably  be  produc- 
ing a  third  less  oil  than  we  are  now  and  pay- 
ing even  more  for  imports  If  we  could  get 
them. 

America  has  grown  strong  on  cheap  food 
and  cheap  fuel,  and  i>eople  have  come  to  ex- 
pect them  as  a  birthright.  The  food  and  fuel 
producers  have  subsidized  much  of  America's 
life  of  luxury  and  waste  because  the  politi- 
cians were  afraid  to  advocate  realistic  price 
programs. 

The  Sierra  Club  states  that  we  have  many 
wells  shut  In  awaiting  a  market;  but  do  they 
realize  that  most  of  these  wells  were  uneco- 
nomic imder  conditions  which  existed  three 
months  ago?  Do  they  realize  that  offshore 
wells  capable  of  2,000  barrels  per  day  can  be 
uneconomic  because  of  their  location? 

Industry  inventory  Is  high,  but  represents 
only  about  a  30-day  supply  and  much  of  this 
Is  unavailable  because  it  Is  tied  up  In  pipe 
lines. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  criticized  fcH-  Increasing 
Its  profit  60  to  80  percent;  but  the  actual 
percentage  of  Investment  which  Is  seldom 
stated,  has  Increased  from  about  6%  to  about 
10%  which  Is  BtUl  low  compared  to  Industry 
aa  a  whole.  What  other  Industry  risks  the 
millions  year  after  year  that  the  oil  Industry 
does?  The  rate  of  return  for  the  best  oil  com- 
pany tn  the  nation  U  rated  335th  among  aU 
Industries  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1973. 

Drilling  costs  have  nearly  doubled  the  last 
four  months.  Taxes  are  increasing.  The  oil 
producer  must  give  away  nearly  the  first  36% 
of  his  production  In  royalties  and  taxes,  but 
pay  for  producing  it. 

The  oil  companies  are  guilty  of  trying  to 
make  a  reaacmable  profit  which  Is  the  goal  of 
every  American  industry,  or  they  would  not 
be  In  business. 

Some  misguided  individuals  advocate  a  na- 
tional petroleum  company;  but  when  you 
look  at  what  the  government  has  dcMie  with 
tbe  mall,  think  what  they  cotUd  do  with  the 
complex  problems  of  pietroleum  production 
and  marketing.  Oasollne  ooiud  cost  a  doUar 
per  gaUon  instead  of  fifty  cents. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Don  Thosson. 

Newcastle,  Wyoming. 


NIXON    ECONOMIC    REPORT    DAN- 
GEROUSLY MISLEADING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  Issued  a  statement  in  response 
to  the  President's  report  to  Congress  on 
"Economic  Developmens  and  Policies." 

In  It  I  pointed  out  that  the  report  Is 
filled  with  "beA  arithmetic,  false  prom- 
ises, and  self-serving  prophecy." 

I  also  observed  that  "the  economic  pol- 
icy apparatus  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  In  complete  disarray.  Each  eco- 
nomic organization  in  the  executive 
branch  has  a  different  Idea  about  where 
the  economy  is  headed  and  what  eco- 
nomic policy  should  be  pursued." 

Mr.  President,  the  optimistic  White 
House  pronouncement  that  they  see 
"signs  of  improvement"  in  the  economy. 
Is  Incredible  and  misleading  in  view  of 
the  disastrous  performance  of  our  econ- 
omy so  far  this  year. 

In  hearings  before  my  Consumer  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  have  closely  questioned  Dr. 
Stein,  Dr.  Dunlop,  and  prominent  pri- 
vate economists  on  the  economic  out- 
look for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
None  of  these  witnesses  sheired  the  opti- 
mism expressed  in  the  President's  report 
to  Congress. 
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The  President's  rhetoric  oH  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  is  dangerously  misleading. 

In  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Hobart  Rowen  Has  written 
an  excellent  article  making  ^lany  simi- 
lar points.  He  cuts  through  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  economic  rhetoric  to  bear 
on  the  basic  problem  which  w^  confront : 
How  far  will  Inflation  go  and  ^ow  serious 
a  recession  will  the  Federlil  Reserve 
Board  put  the  Nation  through  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  down  prices?      j 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  o|  May  29, 
•'Nixon  Economic  Policy  Apbaratus  tn 
Complete  Disarray,"  and  Hobart  Row- 
en's  article  in  the  May  30  Washington 
Post,  "How  Much  Inflation?  How  Serious 
a  Recession?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t|ie  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtXON  ECONOiiRC  POUCT  APP 
COICFLETK  DiSASKAY 

(Statemeat  by  Senator  Hu 
Hiunpluey) 

Tha  President's  report  to  Congiesfl  on  "Eco- 
nomic Dev^opments  and  Policies"  is  filled 
wltn  bad  antlunetlc,  false  promises  and  self- 
serving  prophecy 

It  15  a  repeat  performance.  We  have  heard 
It  aU  before.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selTes. 

Who  oan  forget  the  similar  empty  promises 
of  the  past,  promises  of  "four  percent  m- 
flatlon"  in  1973  and  "no  recession"  in  1974. 
The  Administration's  economic  forecasts  long 
wUl  be  remembered  for  understating  prob- 
lems and  overstating  prospects  for  solving 
them.  I 

The  economic  policy  apparaiua  of  the 
NUoa  Administration  is  In  comt)Iete  disar- 
ray. Each  economic  organiaatlon  ki  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  has  a  different  Idea  about 
where  the  economy  Is  headed  anfl  what  eco- 
nomic policy  shoiUd  be  puzsued. 

One  group  is  calling  for  a  balaiiced  budget 
this  year,  while  another  argues  that  this  la 
Impossible.  One  organiaatlon  reports  that  In- 
flation will  have  moderated  gre»tly  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  whUe  another  projects  a 
near  double-digit  level.  And  th»  Prertdent 
blmself  points  to  progreas  In  flghtlng  unem- 
ployment, while  his  top  econoi|ilc  advisor 
predicts  a  level  of  up  to  six  percent  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  is  no*  surprising 
that  the  President's  Report  and  Ms  creation 
of  a  new  Economic  Policy  Coordinator  are 
seen  largely  as  cosmetic  moves  to  indicate 
oontrtrt  over  economic  matters  wbiere  none  In 
fact  exists. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  AdBilntetratlon 
really  has  no  national  economic  jK^lcy.  Even 
worse.  Its  economic  course  has  run  hither 
and  yon,  with  control  and  de-coqtrol  phases 
and  freezes,  in  a  baflUng  array  of  Ineffective 
stop -gap  me«isures. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  inconsistent,  short- 
sighted and  misleading  nature  of  !f  ixonomlcs, 
confidence  In  the  economy  on  l&e  part  of 
business,  labor  and  oonsTrniers  hfca  been  all 
but  destroyed  And.  without  this  very  basic 
oonfldence,  inflationary  prlceo  am  high  In- 
terest  rates  are  pushed  ever  ujjw^tl. 

There  U  only  one  string  on  the  Admin- 
Istration's  economic  flddle — interest  rat^ee  It 
Is  relying  completely  on  high  interest  rates 
at  our  banks  and  tight  money  policy  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  miraculously  to  cvat 
our  nation's  eeonomlc  problems,  i 

But  most  Americans  wUl  only  be  hurt  by 
this  narrow  poUcy.  It  certainly  will  not  s<rtve 
the  basic  problem  of  slmultaneouB  inflation, 
recession  and  high  unemploymem  that  are 
drawing  vltaaty  and  strength  from  the 
economy. 


How  Mxk;b  HfTuiTioir?  Bow  Sxbxoxts  a 

RXCXSSIOM? 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon,  according  to  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbraith,  noted  Harvard  economist, 
"Is  in  more  trouble  for  failed  economics  than 
faUed  burglars."  In  an  Interview  with  Parade 
Magazine.  Oalbraith  said  that  "no  adminis- 
tration can  survive"  when  the  Inflation  rate 
hits  11.5  per  cent,  as  It  did  In  the  first 
quarter. 

Judging  by  the  new  White  House  cover-up 
of  the  real  problems  of  the  economy,  Oal- 
braith may  be  right. 

In  a  radio  address  last  Saturday,  President 
Nixon  assiired  the  nation  there  are  "encour- 
aging signs  today  that  the  worst  Is  behind 
us." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  chief 
causes  of  Inflation  last  year  were  food  and 
energy  prices,  over  which  the  administration 
had  little  control,  and  that  these  price  In- 
creases had  diminished  and  should  ease  fur- 
ther. Thus,  "the  storms  are  abating,"  the 
President  said. 

The  only  problem  with  this  analysis  1b  that, 
at  best,  tt  Is  simplistic  and,  at  worst,  dead 
wrong.  The  pattern  of  Inflation  In  1974  is 
different  from  the  Inflation  In  1973.  and  as 
Cost  of  Living  CouncU  Chairman  John  T. 
Dunlop  has  indicated,  might  be  more  serious. 

Just  a  day  after  the  President  delivered  his 
soothing  words  on  Saturday,  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Bums  told  a  col- 
lege commencement  that  "the  gravity  ot  our 
current  Inflationary  problem  can  hardly  be 
overestimated."  Using  grtm  words  very  care- 
fully. Bums  said  that  the  very  future  of  the 
nation  could  be  "in  Jeopardy"  if  the  Inflation 
rate  did  not  recede.  And  he  offered  little  hope 
of  lower  prices. 

"The  President  Is  right  and  Bums  la 
wrong,"  Ron  Zlegler  told  UPI.  Zlegler  may 
later  have  to  make  that  statement  Inopera- 
tive. 

The  root  of  the  Inflation  problem  that 
President  Nixon  failed  to  mention  la  that 
there  are  counter  forces  at  work  this  year 
which  more  than  make  up  the  reduced  pres- 
sure from  on  and  food  prices  (which  of 
course  are  still  very  high) . 

"We  are  seeing  In  1974  the  consequences  of 
the  1973  inflation,"  Dunlop  told  an  audience 
of  business  writers  a  few  weeks  ago.  "The 
1973  costs  are  now  going  through  the  (eco- 
nomic) system.  Into  steel,  paper,  utilities, 
transportation." 

Beyond  that,  Dxinlop  pointed  out,  with  the 
end  of  wage-price  controls,  business  is  not 
only  free  to  raise  profit  margins — but  many 
companies  have  raised  prices  In  anticipation 
of  further  higher  costs.  Moreover,  wages — 
freed  of  government  restraint — will  also  tend 
to  ptish  prices  higher. 

Thus,  argues  Dunlop — and  he  has  made  the 
same  presentation  in  the  White  House — we 
are  confronted  with  a  "bedrock"  Inflation  In 
Items  that  make  up  69  per  cent  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  stage  is  potentially  being  set,  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew  P.  Brim- 
mer pointed  out  over  the  weekend,  for  a 
"cost-push  phase  of  a  renewed  wage-price 
spiral  slmUar  to  that  In  1969  and  1970." 

So  our  economic  problems  are  far  from 
being  behind  us:  they  lie  ahead,  and  are 
likely  to  become  more  pressing  before  easing 
up. 

"If  1973'8  inflation  was  made  abroad  (In 
fuel  and  other  commodities)  then  1974  Infla- 
tion will  be  made  at  home,"  Dunlop  says, 
"and  one  one  thinks  that  this  bedrock  Infla- 
tion is  reversible  because  it  is  being  built 
into  wage  rates  and  profit  margins." 

Recently,  adminlfitration  and  private  econ- 
omists who  had  expected  Inflation  to  turn 
down  this  year  and  be  less  than  6  per  cent 
during  the  fourth  quarter  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  we  will  be  lucky  If  the  rate  then 
Is  no  more  than  7V8  to  8  per  cent.  That  Is 


also  the  rate  predicted  by  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Simon  in  an  Interview  with  the 
Washington  Post,  a  forecast  that  would  have 
been  unthinkable  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Paul  H.  Earl,  an  economist  with  Data  Re- 
sources. Inc.,  estimates  that  the  CPI,  which 
swelled  to  12.3  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter, 
wlU  still  be  rising  at  a  9.6  per  cent  rate  in 
the  fourth  quarter. 

Earl  takes  into  accoimt  the  end  of  price 
controls,  especially  in  health  care,  construc- 
tion, auto  and  processed  food  industries; 
continued  supply  shortages  for  critical  ma- 
terials like  ecrap  metals,  paper  and  copper: 
large  increasee  In  price  of  electricity  and 
steel;  and  higher  wage  rates.  AU  this  out- 
weiglis  the  moderation  expectable  in  petro- 
leum and  food  prices,  as  weU  as  the  weaken- 
ing of  some  spot  commodity  prices. 

Nixon  administration  economists  have  con- 
sistently underestimated  the  strength  of  in- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy.  They 
misjudged  the  strength  of  the  world-wide 
commodities  boom  when  they  jiuaked  Phase 
n  of  the  wage-price  effort  In  January,  1973— 
yet  complain  there  was  little  they  coxild  have 
done  to  head  off  that  part  of  the  inflation. 

Now,  President  Nixon  talks  In  syrupy  style 
of  "further  Improvements  in  the  economy" 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  real  question  (s 
how  far  Inflation  will  go,  snd  how  serious  a 
recession  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be 
forced  to  put  the  nation  through  in  an  effort 
to  bring  down  prices. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  want  to  bring  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  the  con- 
cerned public  up-to-date  on  the  most 
recent  legislative  steps  In  regard  to  my 
3-year  effort  to  overhaul  the  Federal  ap- 
proach to  combat  delinquency  and  to 
provide  a  constructive  method  to  deal 
with  nmaways. 

On  March  5,  1974, 1  was  gratified  that 
the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee reported  unanimously  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  my  long-needed 
comprehensive  Juveialle  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act,  S.  821,  sub- 
stantially as  It  was  introduced.  Then,  on 
May  8,  the  Judlcitur  Committee  reported 
this  legislation  as  amended,  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  action  means  that 
the  possibility  of  enacting  a  comprehen- 
sive coordinated  Federal  delinquency 
program  is  closer  to  realization. 

S.  821  provides  for  Federal  leadership 
and  coordination  of  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  develop  and  implement  at  the 
State  and  local  community  level  effective 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  new  centralized  adminis- 
tration to  insure  coordination  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  The  bill  authorizes  substantial 
grants  to  States,  local  governments,  and 
public  and  private  agencies  to  encourage 
the  development  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  divert  juveniles  from  the  Juve- 
nile justice  system  and  to  provide  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  traditional 
detention  and  correctional  facilities  used 
for  the  confinement  of  juveniles. 

The  bin  creates  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  national  efforts  in  Juveiiile  delin- 
quency evaluation,  data  collection  and 
dissemination,   research,   and   training. 
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The  Institute,  through  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice, will  be  charged  with  developing  rec- 
ommendations on  Federal  action  to  fa- 
cilitate adoption  of  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  juvenile  justice. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  Federal  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act,  virtually  un- 
changed for  the  past  35  years,  to  provide 
basic  procedural  rights  for  Juveniles  who 
come  under  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  to 
bring  Federal  procedures  up  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  various  model  acts,  many 
State  codes  and  court  decisions. 

The  subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held 
10  days  of  hearings  and  heard  80  wit- 
nesses on  S.  821  and  S.  3148,  a  similar 
bill  which  I  introduced  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. These  hearings  demonstrated  the 
need  for  comprehensive  changes  in  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  delinquency  programs  com- 
bined with  assistance  to  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, suid  private  agencies  to  pre- 
vent delinquency  and  to  provide  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  juvenile 
detention  and  correctional  facilities. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Coimcil  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  the  American  Parents 
Committee,  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America, 
the  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Legal  Aid,  and  De- 
fender Association,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Women,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Program  Administrators,  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Governors  Conference,  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  many  others  con- 
cerned organizations.  The  support  of 
these  concerned  groups  demonstrates 
that  the  passage  of  S.  821  would  repre- 
sent a  vital  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

I  must  share  with  you  my  disappoint- 
ment that  S.  821  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  place 
the  program  in  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  rather  than  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  envisaged  by  my  bill.  The 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  had 
concluded  after  careful  study  and  inves- 
tigation that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  the  best 
place  to  locate  a  program  to  provide 
leadership  In  preventing  delinquency  and 
diverting  youth  from  the  juvenile  justice 
system  due  to  its  expertise  in  the  related 
areas  of  health,  education,  and  other 
programs  of  social  rehabilitation.  There 
are  other  aspects  of  S.  821  as  amended, 
particularly  provisions  concerning  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  I  hope  can  be  strengthened 
through  perfecting  amendments  on  the 
floor.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  as  reported 
retains  the  program  goals  of  S.  821  and 
brings  us  closer  to  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  that  will  provide  essential  pro- 
grams for  delinquents  and  youth  In  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  House  of 


Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunities  of  tbe  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  H.R.  6265,  the  companion  bill  to 
S.  821,  is  completing  its  study  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  gave  testimony  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  the  Runaway  Youth  Act, 
S.  645  and  its  companion  measure  HJl. 
9298,  which  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  same  committee.  "The  Runaway 
Youth  Act.  S.  645,  which  I  originally  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  in  1971,  has 
passed  the  Senate  twice,  once  in  1972  and 
again  in  June  of  1973.  The  Runaway 
Youth  Act  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  groups  to  establish  tempo- 
rary shelter-care  facilities  and  counsel- 
ing services  for  transient  youth,  a  long 
neglected  group.  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
understanding  of  the  members  of  the 
House  subcommittee  of  both  the  nm- 
away  and  delinquency  problems  and  am 
confident  that  this  subcommittee  will 
be  reporting  this  legislation  soon. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  support  expressed 
for  legislation  to  help  children  in  trouble 
from  concerned  individuals  and  organ- 
izations in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
dedicated  citizens  in  my  home  State  of 
Indiana,  who  deal  with  the  problems  of 
providing  justice  for  juveniles  on  a  daily 
basis  and  from  whom  I  have  learned 
much  about  what  still  needs  to  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  youth.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  to  act  expeditiously  to  pro- 
vide the  Federed  leadership  and  resources 
so  desperately  needed  to  deal  with  juve- 
nile delinquency.  By  enacting  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,  we  will  contribute  slgrdficantly  to 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  all  of  our 
citizens,  paillcularly  our  youth. 


NATIONAL  PEST  CONTROL  MONTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  June  is  Na- 
tional Pest  CcHitrol  Month.  This  month 
has  been  singled  out  to  honor  the  con- 
tribution the  members  of  the  pest  c<ui- 
trol  industry  make  to  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  property  of  aU  Americans. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  industry 
do  much  to  make  our  lives  more  healthy 
and  secure.  They  treat  our  homes  for 
crawling  and  fiylng  pests  which  carry 
and  transmit  disease.  They  wage  war 
constantly  on  rodoits  and  other  vermin 
which  Infiltrate  our  homes,  businesses, 
and  ag^ricultural  storage  facilities.  They 
service  the  restaurants,  grocery  stores, 
and  other  places  where  our  food  is  sold 
and  served.  And  they  counteract  the 
costly  and  dEunaging  effects  of  termites 
which  strike  five  times  as  many  Ameri- 
can homes  each  year  as  fire. 

Members  of  the  Natic»ial  Pest  Con- 
trol Association  and  the  many  State  pest 
control  associations  submit  themselves  to 
a  meaningful  code  of  ethics  and  continu- 
ally update  their  skills  to  participating 
In  voluntary  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  National  Pest  Control  Asso- 
ciation has  distinguished  itself  by  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Envir(»imental 
Protection  Agency  to  achieve  successful 
implementation  of  the  new  Federal  En- 
vironmental Pesticide  C<sitrol  Act.  In  ad- 


dition. National  Pest  Control  Association 
has  an  active  consumers  affairs  depart- 
ment which  keeps  the  public  Informed  cm 
how  to  protect  its  health  and  property. 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  Join  me  In  recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  role  the  mem- 
bers of  this  industry  play  in  giving  all 
Americans  a  healthier  and  more  pleasant 
way  of  Ufe  in  their  homes  and  work 
environments. 


OIL  PROFITS  CONDEMN  INDUSTRY 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  some  very  noteworthy  facts  con- 
cerning the  oil  crisis  and  profit-making 
record  of  the  large  petroleimi  corpora- 
tions during  the  last  quarter. 

For  years,  oil  corporations  have  prac- 
ticed "Dollar  Diplomacy"  abroad.  Now 
that  a  similar  scheme  is  being  per- 
petrated on  the  American  people,  I  think 
that  Congress  should  take  a  forceful 
stand  to  rebalance  huge  oil  company 
profits  against  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
feelings. 

On  April  23/Mr.  Fred  Hartley,  the 
president  of  Xlnion  Oil  Co.,  testified  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  I>)main  in  California 
that  the  pri<»^of  new  domestic  crude  oil 
should  be  cut  in  view  of  the  considerable 
profits  announced  by  the  major  oil 
corporations — ^Including  his  own  com- 
pany. Union  Oil. 

Recent  studies  have  disclosed  so  many 
problems  with  oil  pricing  that  to  list 
them  all  would  fill  this  Record. 

But  let  us  consider  the  fact  that  new 
oil  produced  from  new  wells  or  Increased 
production  from  wells  already  in  opera- 
tion before  March  1972  sells  for  about 
$9.50  a  barrel.  Under  Federal  price 
regulations  old  domestic  oil  sells  at  about 
$4.50  a  barrel. 

The  differential  was  designed  to  give 
oil  companies  an  Incentive  to  develop 
new  domestic  sources  of  oU. 

Instead,  according  to  Mr.  Haolly,  new 
oil  prices  have  risen  so  far  and  profits 
have  risen  more  than  needed  sis  an  in- 
centive for  more  exploration  while  the 
increases  have  been  passed  along  to  the 
consumers. 

This  is  a  critical  point  that  should  not 
escape  any  of  us  in  light  of  the  statistics 
recently  released  by  the  major  oil  corpo- 
rations showing  startling  increases  in 
profit  levels.  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  April  24  edition,  the  fol- 
lowing companies  experienced  gains  in 
profits  and  revenue. 

KXXON    CORP. 

First  quarter  profits  rose  39  percent. 
Exxon's  net  rose  to  $705  million  from 
$508  million.  Revenue,  including  excise 
taxes  £uid  duties,  increased  59  percent  to 
$9.95  billion  from  $6.24  billion  a  year 
earlier. 

TXXACO 

The  $589.4  million  to  first  quarter  prof- 
its, up  from  $264  million,  an  increase  of 
97  percent,  the  sharpest  increase  of  the 
six  major  oil  companies.  Revenue  rose  to 
$4.92  billion  from  $2.49  billion.  Texaco 
also    stated    tliat    nonrecurring    crude 


169% 

Inventory    profit    accounted 
million  or  nearly  half  of  itt 
net. 

GUU     on,    CORP 
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The  76  percent  increase 
profits  and  a  114  perceni 
revenue  to  $4.52  billion. 

PHiLUFs  pmoLrntc 

The  country's  tenth  larjest  oil  com- 
pany reported  first  quartei  earnings  of 
$108.6  million  up  from  $43.4  million 
Revenue  nearly  doubled  to '$1.15  billion. 
Phillips  attributed  its  improved  earnings 
to  a  6-percent  rise  in  its  crude  prices, 
and  higher  world  chemical j  sales. 

ATLAimC   UCHnKU>iCO. 

The  company  earned  $93.9  million  in 
the  quarter  compared  to  $5(1.3  million  for 
the  first  quarter  of  last  ye$x. 
crms  snvicx 

First  quarter  net  Income  of  $68.8  mil- 
lion compared  to  $36.8  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year.  Revenues  totaled  $703.2 
million,  up  34  percent  frbm  the  first 
quarter  of  1973. 

OCdDXKTAL  FXTROLXVM 

A  spectacular  increase  iq  profits  that 
soared  718  percent  to  $67.8  million  from 
$8  3  million  for  the  first  quarter  last  year. 
Revenue  rose  9<J  percent  from  $681.4  mil- 
lion to  $1.33  billion.  The  compcuiy  said 
first  quarter  increases  were  mainly  due 
to  sharp  price  increases  rffiecting  un- 
usually high  demand,  pcuticularly  for 
crude  oil.  coal  and  agricultu^  diemicals 
and  fertilizer. 

cx>iuiorrv<rEAi.TH  ou.  axwanHQ 

PlTBt  quarter  earnings  soared  457  per- 
cent, from  $2.8  million  to  115.6  million. 
Revenue  surged  from  $91.^  million  to 
$296.5  mllllcm,  228  percent.! 

STAKSAJU)  on.  or  nfsiiif A 

First  quarter  earnings  of  $219  million, 
up  81  percent  from  $121  mdJlion  a  year 
earlier.  Tnrtiana  Standard's  domestic 
earnings  were  up  34  percent  to  $126  mil- 
llcKi,  while  the  company's  total  revenues 
rose  55  percent  in  the  quarter  to  $2,278 
billion. 

I  find  the  Nation  confronted  with  the 
simple  question — Where  do| we  go  from 
here?  | 

Do  we  go  Into  a  shell  of  pllence  until 
another  shortage  occurs? 

Do  we  generate  heat  and  motion  until 
the  more  vocal  critics  become  distracted 
by  other  events?  | 

Or  do  we  move  with  me^Biired  steps 
toward  a  retxun  to  reasoq  in  the  oil 
maritetplace? 

As  the  president  of  Union  'Oil  has  sug- 
gested, a  strong  congressiortal  action  to 
roll  back  crude  oil  prices  Is  a^  immediate 
step  to  return  to  reason,      i 

But — this  can  only  be  a  hplding  action 
until  we  see  our  way  clear  to  institute 
some  far-reaching  reforms^  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  subscribe  to  the  Concept  and 
practice  of  a  free  enterprise  market  place 
economy.  I  agree  with  the  theory  of 
profit  motivation  to  Inspire  innovation: 
improvement  and  capital  investment  to 
increase  productivity  and  kicrease  the 
value  of  the  consimiers'  dolltr. 

In  this  context,  the  outlandish  profits 
realized  during  the  first  quarter  can  In 
no  way  be  characterized  m  "bustnea  as 
tisuaL"  Z  think  those  ktnck  of  imflt  per- 


centages raise  the  ghost  of  monopolistic 
practices.  They  tell  a  damning  story 
about  the  structure  of  our  economy. 
There  Is  something  drastically  wrong 
with  the  structure  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  its  business  practices. 

Nobody  thinks  the  modem  American 
economy  can  look  like  an  economist's 
perfect  competitive  model  as  envisioned 
by  Adam  Smith.  It  never  hsis,  even  back 
In  the  pre-ClvU  War  days  and  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  now.  We  are  in  for  a 
mixed  economy  of  some  sort. 

But  the  oil  crisis  has  made  us  face  up 
to  the  turning  point  issue  because  we 
cannot  leave  the  American  consumer 
at  the  mercy  of  the  large  corporations. 
Do  we  move  Oovemment  control  and 
nationalization  of  the  industry  or  do 
we  move  to  restructure  It  so  that  we  have 
some  marketplace  behavior  protecting 
the  American  consumer? 

I  believe  this  Is  the  Issue  which  has 
to  be  effectively  dealt  with  If  we  are  to 
return  to  reason  on  gas  prices. 

"Reasonable  monopoly,"  said  Henry 
Simon,  the  noted  economist,  "Is  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing."  Events  of  the  first  quarter 
cause  me  to  nod  in  some  agreement  with 
Mr.  Simon,  although  I  find  his  ultimate 
conclusion  of  Oovemment  Incorporation 
of  all  private  corporations  too  drastic. 
Government  can  Influence  business 
and  should. 

Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  regu- 
lates the  kind  of  advertising  business 
may  do. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion regulates  its  practices  in  issuing 
securities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  controls  the 
terms  on  which  It  can  borrow  money 
from  the  banks. 

Federal  law  establishes  the  minimum 
wages  of  workers  and  determines  that 
business  must  deal  with  certain  labor 
unions.  Through  Its  Income  tax,  Govern- 
ment takes  half  of  all  business  profits  and 
in  effect  prescribes  what  kind  of  account- 
ing procedures  must  be  followed.  On  the 
vast  amoimt  of  contracts,  nearly  $60  bil- 
lion in  1970,  It  sets  elaborate  standards  of 
performance  and  specifies  that  business 
cannot  discriminate  amongst  employees 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  sex. 
If  business  registers  the  huge  profits, 
as  the  oil  companies  did  In  the  first  quar- 
ter this  year.  It  Is  no  easy  matter  to 
Impose  some  sort  of  Inhibiting  Govern- 
ment controls  so  that  consumers  are 
protected.  This  price  we  pay  downstream 
in  terms  of  a  supporting  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy wlD  be  borne  by  generations  of 
consumers. 

I  believe  we  must  move  to  restructure 
the  Industry  so  that  competition  and 
marketplace  forces  once  agsdn  come  into 
play. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  seen  reports 
In  the  media  where  some  oil  company  ex- 
ecutives have  labeled  Congress  vindictive 
for  even  considering  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate oil  profits.  Mr.  PresldKit,  If  Its  vin- 
dictive to  expect  oil  corporations  to  be 
fair  to  consumers  then  this  C<nigress 
should  be  vindictive.  If  It  Is  vindictive  to 
deplore  700-percent  Increases  In  profits 
at  a  time  when  inflatl(m  has  already  di- 
luted the  average  wace  earners  wages 


then  I  consider  being  vindictive  a  com- 
pllmoit  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lii  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows : 
On.  Bxacxmvx  TTkoxs  Prick  Cma  m  Cxudi 

SACBAMxirro. — The  president  ol  ITnlon  OU 
Co.  said  yesterday  that  big  oU  company 
profits  show  that  the  price  of  new  dcMnestlo 
crude  oil  should  be  cut. 

"I  think  the  Incentive  Is  currently  greater 
than  required  and  that  the  oU  con^kany 
profits  that  are  being  annotinced  this  week— 
our  company  included — verify  that,"  Pred 
Hartley  told  the  cnide  oil  pricing  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Domain. 

He  said  under  federal  price  regxilatlons,  old 
domestic  oil  sells  at  about  S4.60  a  barrel.  But 
new  oU — produced  from  new  weUs  or  In- 
creased production  from  wells  already  In  op- 
eration before  March,  1972 — sells  for  about 
$9.50  a  barrel. 

The  differential  was  designed  to  give  oU 
companies  an  Incentive  to  develop  new  do- 
mestic sources  of  oil.  Hartley  said. 

But  he  added  that  since  new  oil  prices 
have  risen  so  far  and  since  the  Increases 
are  passed  along  to  the  consumers,  profits 
have  risen  more  than  needed  as  an  Incentive 
for  more  exploration. 


CURRENT  UJ3.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
current  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  as  of  Saturday,  June  1,  1974,  will 
be  212,213,275.  In  spite  of  widely  pub- 
licized reductions  In  our  birth  and  fer- 
tility rates,  this  represents  an  Increase 
of  1,472,684  since  Jime  1  of  last  year.  It 
also  represents  an  increase  of  155,277 
since  May  1  of  this  year — that  is.  In  just 
1  short  month. 

Over  the  year,  therefore,  Mr.  Presl- 
doit,  we  have  added  the  equivalent  of 
three  cities  Isu^er  than  Atlanta,  Ga.  And 
In  Just  the  last  month,  we  have  added 
more  than  enough  pe<H}le  to  fill  three 
cities  the  size  of  Champaign,  HI. 


RURAL  RAIL  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  discusses  the  rural  rail  preserva- 
tion bill,  S.  3438.  Introduced  by  myself, 
Senator  Humphrjby,  Senator  ScHWEnosa, 
and  Senator  Clark  on  May  2,  1974.  The 
bUl  places  a  2-year  moratorium  on  rail- 
road abandonments  pending  completion 
of  State  and  local  programs  to  effectively 
utilize  Federal  rail  service  continuation 
grants.  The  bill  also  mandates  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  impact  of  branch 
line  abandonments  on  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  re- 
quirements and  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  continue  service  along  essen- 
tial lines  which  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
continued. 

As  noted  in  the  editorial: 

Lacking  an  overall  transportation  polley, 
America  has  bumped  along  with  deteriorat- 
ing rail  service  being  gradually  replaced  by 
bigger  and  bigger  trucks.  Fuel  problems  last 
winter  pomted  up  one  of  the  problems  In- 
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berent    In    a    nation    dependent    on    high- 
energy  highway  transportation. 

Railroads,  for  their  part,  have  been  at- 
tempting to  "streamline"  operations  by 
abandoning  low-revenue  branch  lines.  Pro- 
posed abandonments  have  to  be  cleared  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
ICC  has  approved  more  than  97  percent  of 
the  abandonment  requests  It  has  heard.  The 
ICC  has  been  guided  exclusively,  It  seems, 
by  the  raUroads'  financial  claims  and  has 
not  considered  the  effects  of  abandonments 
on  the  rural  areas  served — or  once  served — 
by  the  affected  branches. 

It  is  because  of  the  effects  on  niral 
America  that  we  proposed  this  bill  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Rail 
Service  Act  of  1973.  Although  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  they 
were,  unfortimately,  dropped  from  the 
bill  during  conference  with  the  House. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
May  21,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Rah,  Abandonicxxt  Studt 

Senators  Humphrey  and  Mondale  are  try- 
ing to  hang  a  Stop -Look -Listen  sign  on  the 
nation's  railroads.  And  It's  about  time. 

The  Minnesota  Democrats  have  Introduced 
a  bill  In  the  Senate  that  would  Impose  a  two- 
year  moratorium  on  track  abandonments. 
During  the  two-year  period,  there  would  be  a 
thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  abandonment 
and  federal  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
keep  open  essential  lines  that  were  scheduled 
to  be  closed. 

Lacking  an  overall  transportation  policy, 
America  has  bumped  along  with  deteriorating 
rail  service  being  gradually  replaced  by  big- 
ger and  bigger  trucks.  P*uel  problems  last 
winter  pointed  up  one  of  the  problems  In- 
herent In  a  nation  dependent  on  high-energy 
highway  transportation. 

Railroads,  for  their  part,  have  been  at- 
tempting to  "streamline"  operations  by 
abandoning  low-revenue  branch  lines.  Pro- 
posed abandonments  have  to  be  cleared  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
ICC  has  approved  more  than  97  percent  of 
the  abandonment  requests  It  has  heard.  The 
ICC  has  been  guided  exclusively.  It  stands 
by  the  raUraods'  financial  claims  and  has  not 
considered  the  effects  of  abandonment  on  the 
rural  areas  served — or  once  served — by  the 
affected  branches. 

The  Mondale -Humphrey  bill,  known  as  the 
Rural  Rail  Preservation  Act  of  1974,  once  was 
an  amendment  to  the  Passenger  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1973,  but  was  lost  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Surely,  the  events  of  the  last 
12  months  should  give  It  a  better  chance  as  a 
separate  bill  this  time  around. 

Last  year  the  rail  system  "broke  down" 
when  called  upon  to  move  crops  to  market. 
Sen.  Humphrey  said,  "and  with  this  year's 
(expected)  sharp  increase  In  production,  I 
fall  to  see  how  we  will  move  the  crop."  Mon- 
dale noted  that  In  the  last  three  years  alone, 
rail  abandonments  have  resulted  In  the  loss 
of  7,800  miles  of  track  to  rural  communities. 

Abandonment  proceedings  are  In  a  sort  of 
moratorium  now  because  of  a  Federal  Court 
order  requiring  the  ICC  to  start  producing 
environmental  Impact  statements  before  ap- 
proving abandonments.  The  Humphrey-Mon- 
dale  bill  would  formalize  this,  require  an 
overall  study  of  this  one  important  phase  of 
American  transportation  and,  hopefully, 
point  the  way  to  a  long-term  solution  to 
the  problem  of  rural  rail  service. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  IN 
OUR  BEST  INTERESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide    Convention    was    the    first 


himian  rights  treaty  passed  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  United  States  was  one  of 
the  prime  supporters  of  this  treaty,  yet 
we  have  failed  to  ratify  It. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  or  not 
a  human  rights  convention  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  treatymaking  power  granted 
in  the  Constitution  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  Fortunately,  this  question 
has  been  resolved. 

The  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers  of 
the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  Human  Rights  Year  1968. 
commonly  called  the  Clark  Committee, 
Issued  a  report  In  October  1969  that  dealt 
with  the  Issue  of  U.S.  ratification  of 
human  rights  treaties.  They  concluded 
that — 

Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  of  International  concern  may  be  a 
proper  exercise  of  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  United  States.  TTils  conclusion  Is  sup- 
f>orted  by  the  past  treaty  making  practice  of 
this  country. 

The  most  Important  criteria  to  Judge 
whether  the  Senate  should  ratify  any 
treaty  is  whether  it  Is  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  By  ratification, 
the  United  States  stands  to  improve  our 
international  relations  and  give  an  im- 
petus to  the  prospects  for  world  peace. 
The  treaty  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
coimtry  since  with  a  determined  stand 
against  the  crime  of  genocide  by  the 
U.S.  chances  of  genocide  occurring  will  be 
reduced  and  will  help  in  preserving  world 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  rat- 
ify the  Genocide  Convention. 


SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY:  LOCAL 
INITIATIVE  NEEDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  despite 
widespread  demands  for  expeditious 
Federal  action,  the  problems  of  hazard- 
ous design  and  unsafe  operation  of 
school  buses  are  still  vith  us.  In  previous 
remarks  on  the  Senate  fioor,  I  have 
urged  the  National  Highway  TrafiSc 
Safety  Administration  to  issue,  not  more 
proposals  or  notices  of  postponed  pro- 
posals, but  the  concrete  standards  that 
are  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
children.  Yet,  each  day  NHTA's  delay 
becomes  more  conspicuous. 

In  this  regard,  Jsunes  Morrison,  an 
excellent  free-lance  writer,  has  penned 
a  most  constructive  article,  entitled, 
"School  Bus  Safety:  There  Is  Something 
You  Can  Do."  It  appears  in  the  April, 
1974,  issue  of  "Media  and  Consumer" — 
which  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  compendiums  of  origincd 
topical  writing  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  all  consumers.  Not  willing  to 
wait  out  the  long  delays  on  the  Federal 
level  In  meeting  school  bus  safety  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Morrison  Intended  the  article 
"to  explain  enough  about  school  bus 
safety  to  do  something  about  it  In  your 
area." 

The  article  points  up  the  fiimsy  con- 
struction of  school  bus  bodies  as  "little 
more  than  a  sheet  metal  box  bolted  to  a 
tmck  chassis."  It  Is  further  reported  that 
90  percent  of  all  Injuries  Incurred  In 
school  bus  impact  accidents  are  caused 
at  least  partly  by  unsafe  seat  construc- 
tion. Upon  Impact,  either  the  seats  rip 


out  of  the  fioor,  or  heads,  necks,  and 
chests  are  sent  fiying  into  the  metal  rail- 
ing of  the  seat  directly  in  front.  These 
criticisms  have  been  repeatedly  raised, 
but  keep  falling  on  deaf  ears. 

Most  incisively,  Mr.  Morrison  strongly 
suggests  that  school  administrators  take 
direct  initiative:  First,  to  train  and  care- 
fully superintend  drivers  and,  second,  to 
insure  proper  maintenance  and  safe  op- 
eration of  school  buses.  He  points  out: 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  school  bus-related 
fatalities  occur  outside  the  bus  when  chU- 
dren  are  struck  by  passing  vehicles  or  the 
bus  Itself.  (Yet),  few  school  districts  give 
Instruction  on  safe  loading  and  unload- 
ing. .  .  . 

I  wEis  appalled  to  read  that  one  22- 
year-old  operator  in  New  York  had  four 
accidents,  a  license  probation,  two  speed- 
ing convictions,  one  other  motor  vehicle 
conviction,  and  a  police  warning  on  his 
record — yet  he  was  hired  to  drive  a 
school  bus. 

The  article  closes  with  an  extremely 
helpful  section  entitled  "25  Questions  To 
Ask  About  School  Buses."  The  questions 
will  £ild  the  concerned  school  adminis- 
trator or  parent  In  pinpointing  safety 
problems  with  local  school  bus  opera- 

tiCHl. 

District  19  in  Illinois  and  other  entitles 
around  the  coimtry  have  sdready  taken 
decisive  steps  towards  the  goal  of  safer 
school  bus  transportation.  I  whole- 
heartedly encourage  other  responsible 
leaders  on  the  State,  county,  and  district 
level,  to  follow  this  lead. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  that 
local  Initiative  to  alleviate  the  hazards 
of  school  buses  is  so  impotamt  to  safe- 
guard young  children  from  Injury  and 
death — particularly  in  the  absence  of 
decisive  leadership  by  Federal  admin- 
istratcws — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Morrison  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
School   Bus   Saixtt:    The**   Is   Somtthino 

YoTT  Cak  Do— What  DnrniKifcx  Does  It 

Makk? 

(By  James  Morrison) 

On  Oct.  30,  1973  at  6:46  p.m.  nine-year- 
old  Jeffrey  Kalserman  of  Skokle.  m.  was 
delivered  to  his  home  by  a  privately -oper- 
ated, contract  school  bus.  The  term  "school 
bus"  Is  used  rather  loosely  here,  since  this 
vehicle  could  not  pass  the  state  school  bus 
safety  Inspection.  It  carried  a  truck  safety 
Inspection  sticker.  And.  since  It  was  not 
technically  a  school  bus.  the  warning  light 
system,  by  state  law.  had  to  be  disconnected. 

It  was,  however,  still  allowed  to  carry 
students  to  and  from  school  because  this 
particular  bus  was  contracted  directly  by 
a  private  school.  Thus.  It  did  not  fall  ex- 
plicitly under  state  regulation,  since  this 
bus  operation  was  not  state  regulated,  the 
driver  was  not  required  to  have  a  state 
school  bus  driver's  certificate.  In  fact,  this 
particular  driver  did  not  even  have  an  Illi- 
nois driver's  license.  If  he  had  had  a  state 
certificate  he  would  have  had  to  pass  a  test 
covering,  among  other  things,  proper  stop- 
ping and  unloading  procedures.  Since  this 
was  not  required  of  him.  he  was  not  even 
aware  there  were  such  procedures. 

This  probably  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  stopped  his  non-llghted,  non-school 
bus  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street.  Of 
ooiu-se,  Jeff  Kalserman  shovild  have  known 
how  he  and  the  bus  driver  are  supposed  to 
work  together  to  ensure  that  he  gets  safely 
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across  the  street,  but  since  nklther  of  them 
had  ever  been  told  how  to  do  It,  It  la  under- 
standable that  as  Jeffrey  Kauerman,  age  9, 
ran  from  behind  an  xmllghtei  "school  bua" 
across  the  street  from  his  tome,  he  was 
struck  by  a  speeding  taxi.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  later  In  his  fathw's  ^rma. 

Is  your  local  school  bus  operation  an  acci- 
dent looking  for  somewhere  Ijo  happen?  Do 
you  know  what  the  safety  record  Is?  Are  the 
buses  In  use  modem  and  we^l-equlpped  or 
ancient,  creaking  hulks?  Is  the  system  well- 
admlnlstered?  Are  the  busts  well-main- 
tained? In  short,  Jtist  what '  Is  your  child 
being  ezpoaed  to  every  time  h*  or  she  climbs 
on  that  school  bus?  You  trust  ^e  people  who 
drive  your  child  to  and  froi|i  school,  but 
should  you?  | 

Concerned  cltleena  all  ovef  the  country 
are  asking  themselves  these  (Juestlons,  and 
many  are  finding  that  thlnjs  are  not  as 
they  should  be.  | 

Some  are  getting  results  In  setting  the 
situation  right.  Not  many,  bbt  some.  The 
ones  who  have  been  successful  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  le«m  what  the  Issues  are  and 
have  committed  themselves  t<>  doing  some- 
thing. 

The  Intent  of  this  special  ;  feature  Is  to 
erplaln  enough  about  school  Ibus  safety  to 
allow  you  to  do  something ;  about  It  In 
your  area.  I 

RAZAROons  design:  sokx  irrrmoTEs 
A  school  bus  Is  a  spartan  veHicle.  It  has  no 
frlila,  no  luxurious  appolntmfnts,  little  In 
the  way  of  creature  comfort*  and  almost 
nothing  to  protect  Its  passengers  In  an  ac- 
cident. School  buses  are  buUt  for  economy. 
The  Idea  Is  to  carry  as  many  passengers  as 
possible  (66  Is  normal  capacity)  with  the 
least  possible  Investment,  and  m  this  at 
least,  they  excel.  [ 

The  typical  school  b\is  Is  UtUe  more  than 
a  sheet  metal  box  bolted  to  a  truck -chassis. 
The  seats  are  designed  more  [for  longevity 
In  the  face  of  hard  \ise  by  actlfe  (and  some- 
times malldotis)  children  th^  for  either 
comfort  or  safety.  A  normal  scfcool  bus  seat 
is  covered  with  seml-sllck,  svritchblade-re- 
sistant  vinyl,  has  a  klck-proot  sheet  metal 
back  and  an  exposed  chrome  rail  frame  to 
protect  easily  damaged  uphol#tery  borders. 
The  whole  assembly  is  bolted  toia  sheet  metal 
floor.  * 

The  school  bus  body  Is  made  if  sheet  metal 
paneU  riveted  together  and  to  a  support 
frame  in  a  manner  akin  morfe  to  the  way 
siding  Is  put  on  a  house  than  ti>  the  way  the 
skin  Is  attached  to  an  airplane.  An  airplane's 
body  panels  serve  as  an  Integr^  part  of  the 
structure,  whUe  a  school  bus's  skln  seems  to 
do  little  beyond  keeping  the  wieather  out. 

In  vehicle  accidents.  Injuries  do  not  neces- 
sarily occur  because  the  vehicle  hits  some- 
thing. More  often.  Injuries  occx^  because  the 
vehicle  stops  suddenly.  Experts  feetlmate  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  Injuries  tn  school  bus 
Impact  accidents  are  caused  at  least  partly 
by  seats.  | 

The  classic  solution  for  preventing  this 
kind  of  Injury  Is  to  pad  places  that  are  like- 
ly to  be  hit  by  flying  people  land  to  keep 
people  from  flying  by  restratnliig  them  with 
seat  belts. 

Yet,  seat  belts  have  not  bee|i  adopted  In 
school  buses  for  several  reason^.  Plrst,  seats 
currently  to  operation  would  ntt  be  able  to 
do  their  Job  because  the  seat  a|ichors  them- 
selves are  not  strong  enough  to  take  the 
stress  ot  a  full-fledged  emergency.  They  rip 
out  of  the  floor.  Also,  in  many  cjurrent  buses, 
even  If  the  passenger  were  co^istralned  by 
seat  belts,  his  or  her  head,  nack  and  even 
chest  could  stiu  hit  the  expo#ed  frame  of 
the  seat  In  front.  Therefore,  toi  a  total  pas- 
senger restraint  system  to  bei  effective,  it 
would  have  to  Include  reinforced  seat  an- 
chors, stronger  floors,  stronger  s^ats  and  pad- 
ded, higher  seat  backs  (28  inchw  versus  the 
current   22   Inches)    to   give    orotectlon   in 
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both  front  and  rear  collisions,  plus  padded 
aisle-Bide  arm  rests  for  protection  In  aide 
crashes. 

School  bus  manufactiirers  contend  that  all 
of  these  safety  features  are  already  available 
at  somewhat  higher  cost  but  that  nobody  is 
buying.  It  seems  your  child  Is  riding  tn  the 
bus  furnished  by  ttie  low  bidder. 

The  typical  school  bua  costs  alMUt  «10,000, 
and  the  added  cost  of  stronger  bodies,  seats, 
seat  belts  and  padding  Is  estimated  to  be 
about  »l,600.  This  works  out  to  about  $3  per 
child  per  year. 

PBOPEX   ABICIKVrRATION   IS   ESaSMTIAL  TOO 

If  a  bus  never  runs  Into  anytMng,  Its 
crashworthlnees  becomes  somewhat  academ- 
ic. But  buses  do  run  into  things  and  children 
are  Injured  on  school  buses.  Why?  The  fol- 
lowing examples  shoixld  point  out  the  effect 
school  administrators  can  have  on  school 
btis  safety. 

The  probability  of  serious  Injury  In  an 
accident  Is  many  times  higher  for  standing 
passengers  than  for  seated  ones.  If  adminis- 
trators do  not  choose  routes  In  such  a  way 
that  every  passenger  Is  assured  of  a  seat,  then 
the  bus  system  Is  dangerous  by  definition. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  school-bus-related 
fatalities  occur  outside  the  bus  when  chil- 
dren are  struck  by  passing  vehicles  or  the 
bus  Itself.  Pew  school  districts  give  Instruc- 
tion on  safe  loading  and  tinloadlng  proce- 
dures to  children  themselves. 

In  many  states,  buses  that  are  operated 
by  private  schools  or  contracted  directly  by 
parents  are  not  boiind  by  the  legislated  safe- 
ty rules  and  can  operate  standard  equipment 
driven  by  uncertified  drivers. 

School-bus  drivers  In  some  states  can  be 
as  young  as  16.  Many  states  have  no  upper 
age  limit  for  drivers,  nor  do  they  require 
regular  medical  checkups.  Pay  Is  low  and 
reflects  the  low  esteem  for  the  Job. 

Since  school-bus  driving  Is  a  part-time 
Job,  almost  all  drivers  are  housewives  or 
shift  workers,  often  with  little  or  no  prior 
experience  driving  anything  larger  than  a 
family  car  and  no  license  other  than  a  nor- 
mal operator's  permit  before  being  hired. 
Elementary  training  Is  often  all  that's  given 
and  turnover  Is  high.  A  study  of  New  York 
school  bus  accidents  uncovered  drivers  with 
"notoriously  bad  driving  records."  For  ex- 
ample, one  22-yeer-old  man  with  foTir  acci- 
dents to  his  credit,  a  license  probation,  two 
speeding  convictions,  one  other  motor  vehi- 
cle conviction  and  a  police  warning  was  hired 
to  drive  a  school  bus. 

Approximately  203,000  school  buses  were 
recalled  during  a  1970  DOT  field  survey  of 
biis  safety.  Most  of  the  defects  were  discov- 
ered because  they  caused  accidents,  but  most 
of  the  problems,  even  though  they  were  de- 
sign deflclences,  should  have  been  discovered 
much  earlier  had  even  a  cursory  preventive 
maintenance  program  been  In  effect. 

What  this  bolls  down  to  Is  that  proper  or 
Improper  administration  can  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  on  safe  school  bus  operation. 

STAMVABOS    AND   LXGISUITION:    NO   KUSR 
TO    ACTION 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  vehicle  manufacturers  and  state 
highway  programs.  The  latter  Is  to  insure 
that  state  highway  programs  are  consistent 
with  each  other  and  that  each  state  passes 
and  enforces  minimum  standards  of  safety. 
To  date,  19  highway  safety  program  stand- 
ards have  been  issued  dealtog  with  such 
things  as  driver  licensing,  vehicle  inspec- 
tion programs,  police  traffic  services  and. 
most  recently,  pupu  transportation  safety. 
They  are  laws  and,  as  such,  carry  a  penalty 
for  noncompliance.  If  a  state  does  not  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  standards  within 
the  specified  time,  it  can  lose  10  per  cent  of 
Its  federal  highway  funding.  To  date,  this 


enforcement  has  been  used  only  once  and 
that  was  against  Vermont  for  not  being 
vigorous  enough  In  Implementtog  the  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Act. 

NHTSA's  Issuance  of  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
gram  Standard  17,  Pupil  Transportation 
Safety  (or  simply  Standard  17  as  it  la  known 
to  school  bus  circles)  to  May  1972  was  a  land- 
mark event  for  school  bus  safety  proponents. 
Standard  17  specifies  minimum  standards  for 
equipment  appearance  (color,  warning 
lights,  signs,  etc.),  state  program  admtois- 
tratlon,  driver  selection  and  training  and 
equipment  maintenance. 

BaslcaUy  Standard  17  has  the  following 
provisions: 

1.  All  safety  standard  legislation  will  ap- 
ply to  all  vehicles  that  are  used  exclusively  to 
transport  pupils  to  and  from  schools.  This 
means  that  school  buses  contracted  by  pri- 
vate and  church  schools  must  now  use  the 
same  standards  as  public  school  buses. 

2.  All  school  buses  must  be  painted  Na- 
Uonal  School  Bus  Qlossy  Yellow  and  have 
standard  warning  light  systems  and  exter- 
nal markings.  This  provision  Is  totended  to 
give  drivers  of  other  vehicles  Instant  recog- 
nition of  school  buses  regardless  of  what 
state  they  are  to. 

3.  Kach  state  must  have  a  single  agency 
responsible  for  admtolstertog,  enforctog  and 
reporting  on  school  bus  operations.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  state  Eigency  toclude  en- 
suring that  drivers  are  properly  tratoed  and 
certified,  that  pupils  receive  safety  and  emer- 
gency evacuation  instruction  and  that 
routes  are  planned  so  that  there  are  no 
standees. 

4.  Maintenance  standards,  Includtog  dally 
pre-trlp  Inspections,  must  be  developed  and 
enforced. 

The  school  bus  community  was  first  to- 
fonned  of  the  scope  of  what  became  Stand- 
ard 17  to  June  1970.  Thirty  drafts  later  It 
appeared  to  the  May  6.  1972  Federal  Reg- 
ister, becomtog  law  30  days  afterwards.  It 
was  revised  to  allow  certain  deviations  for 
public  transit  buses  used  as  school  buses,  and 
reissued  In  May  1973.  After  all  this  noO- 
flcatlon,  the  states  were  given  until  Septem- 
ber 1977  to  Implement  It.  To  date,  not  a  stogie 
state  has  brought  their  program  up  to  the 
Standard  17  mtoimums. 

It  Is  also  the  responsibUlty  of  the  NHTSA 
to  issue  standards  for  school  bus  construc- 
tion, but  it  has  not  acted.  A  comprehen- 
sive auto  safety  bill  (HJl.  4187),  CTirrently 
before  the  House  Commerce  Committee.  In- 
cludes provisions  on  school  bus  construc- 
tion. H.R.  4187  does  not  define  school  bus 
construction  standards,  but  rather  would 
force  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
issue  a  standard  wlthto  a  year  after  passage 
by  Congress.  Accordtog  to  the  office  of  Rep. 
Les  Aspto  (D-Wls.),  one  of  the  bill's  authors, 
passage  Is  expected  this  session. 

But  even  If  H.R.  4187  Is  passed.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  see  safe  school  buses 
on  the  streets.  It  would  take  at  least  10 
years  before  new  buses  would  be  In  universal 
service  because  school  buses  last  a  long  time 
and  are  replaced  slowly.  Important  as  it  Is, 
legislation,  then,  Is  not  the  place  to  look  for 
quick  action. 

What  can  be  done  now  is  to  encourage  local 
school  districts  to  refurbish  old  buses  and 
buy  new  buses  with  safety  options. 

26    QT7C8TIONS   To   ASS   AbOTTT  SCHOOL  BUSXS 

How  does  your  local  school  bus  system 
stack  up?  The  answers  to  the  followtog  ques- 
tions may  give  you  insight  into  the  safety 
of  your  local  operation: 

1.  What  Is  the  licensing  requirement  for 
school  bus  driver?  Is  It  a  state  or  local 
regulation? 

2.  What  exceptions  are  allowed  to  licens- 
ing requirements  (learners'  permits,  who  Is 
carried  In  the  bus,  etc.)  ? 

3.  What  background  checks  are  made  on 
driving,  health  and  employment  records? 
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4.  What  tralntog  is  given  In  bus  opera- 
tion? Who  gives  It?  How  WM  the  course 
devised  (Standard  17  sets  40  hours  of  class- 
room tralntog  as  the  minimum)  ? 

6.  What  training  Is  given  to  emergency 
and  first  aid  procedures? 

6.  How  often  are  re-tests  required? 

7.  What  Is  the  tiu'nover  rate  for  drivers? 
Is  It  high?  What  would  help? 

8.  What  Is  the  procedure  for  reporttog 
school  bus  accidents?  When  do  tojuries  not 
have  to  be  reported? 

9.  What  action  Is  taken  when  a  driver  gets 
a  traffic  citation?  When  a  driver  has  an 
accident? 

10.  How  old  are  the  btises?  What  renova- 
.tlon.  If  any,  has  been  done? 

11.  What  optional  equipment  do  the^ 
have? 

12.  Do  the  b\i£es  have  seat  belts,  energy 
abBorbtog  seat  backs,  stanchions  and  rein- 
forced seat  anchors?  Why  not? 

13.  What  Is  the  legal  requirement  for  safety 
equipment  (first  aid  kits,  fire  extinguishers, 
flares,  reflectors,  etc.)?  Who  checks  that  the 
equipment  mounted  to  such  a  way  that  it 
Is  not  a  hazard  Itself? 

14.  Does  the  maintenance  program  Include 
dally  pre-trlp  checks  by  drivers  for  critical 
safety  Items? 

16.  Are  exhaust  emission  levels  checked 
regularly?  Can  carbon  monoxide  leak  toto 
the  bus  body? 

16.  What  does  whoever  Is  In  charge  think 
of  Standard  17?  H.R.  4187?  (If  they  don't 
imderstand  this  question,  then  you  will  have 
a  good  Indication  of  their  concern  with 
school  bus  safety) . 

17.  If  the  bus  company  Is  a  contract  oper- 
ator that  underbid  the  competition,  where 
did  this  company  save  money  that  the 
others  couldn't? 

18.  What  Instruction  Is  given  to  students 
to  emergency  procedures?  How  often?  Do 
monitors  ride  buses  with  the  students? 

19.  Are  standees  allowed?  What  steps  are 
being  taken  to  eliminate  them? 

20.  How  are  school  bus  mechanics  certi- 
fied? 

21.  Is  there  a  central  authority  for  school 
bvis  operations  to  the  state?  How  effective  is 
It? 

22.  Are  school  bus  regulations  being  en- 
forced? What  are  the  penalties  for  non-com- 
pliance? 

23.  Will  the  state  be  In  compliance  with 
Standard  17  soon,  or  will  It  take  until  1977? 

24.  What  are  the  maintenance  standards 
for  equipment?  How  are  records  kept? 

25.  Who  checks  to  see  if  matotenance  Is 
done?  How  often? 


SENATOR  CHILES  DISCLOSES  IN- 
COME TAX  RETURN  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1971,  I  adopted  a 
policy  of  making  public  my  financial 
statement  so  that  anyone  who  desired 
could  be  aware  of  my  financial  interests 
and  could  utilize  that  information  in 
judging  my  performance  as  a  Senator. 

I  felt  then — and  do  now  even  more  so — 
that  such  personal  financial  disclosure 
by  public  officials  would  help  gain  and 
maintain  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  in  positions  to  conduct 
the  people's  business.  To  that  end  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  to  require  financial 
disclosure  by  elected  Federal  officials, 
major  appointed  officials,  and  many  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  hope  that  a  disclosure 
bill  will  be  approved  by  Congress  soon. 

At  this  time  I  am  again  submitting  a 
statement  of  the  financial  status  of  my 
wife  and  myself.  I  am  this  year  sdso  mak- 
ing public  the  joint  income  tax  return  of 


my  wife  and  myself  for  1973.  This  deci- 
sion was  not  made  lightly,  for  the  pri- 
vacy of  Federal  income  tax  returns  has 
long  been  considered  one  of  our  most 
cherished  and  inviolate  individual 
rights;  but  weighing  heavily  in  my  de- 
cision was  the  hope  that  it  might  fur- 
ther contribute  to  restoring  public  con- 
fidence in  congresslOTial  integrity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  statement  of  financial  status  for 
my  wife  and  myself,  compiled  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  and  the  joint  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  Mrs.  Chiles  and  myself  for  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TT.S.  SXNATX, 

WaaMngton,  D.C.,  May  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Francis  R.  Valbo, 
Secretary  of  the  SeTiate, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Secbxtabt:  My  purpose  In  writ- 
ing this  Is  to  send  to  you  a  copy  of  the  joint 
tocome  tax  return  filed  by  my  wife  and  my- 
self for  the  year  1973  and  a  statement  of  fi- 
nancial status.  This  statement  Includes  hold- 
togs  and  liabilities  and  Is  compiled  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1974. 

Assrni 

Cash  to  checking  and  savings  accotmts  ap- 
prox.,  $2,600.00. 

Stocks  and  other  securities  (See  Sched- 
ule A). 

Real  Estate  (See  Schedule  B) . 

Miscellaneous  Assets   (See  Schedule  C). 

T.TAHTt.rrrra 

Accounts  payable,  $360.00. 
Notes  payable,  $96,000.00. 
Most  Etocerely, 

Lawton  Canxs. 

SCHEDULE    A. STOCKS    AND     OTHER    SECXTBITXES 

Unlisted  securities:  Shares 
Lake     Bonny     Properties,     Inc.     (Va 

equity)    876 

Industrial  Development,  Inc 6 

Wild  Animal  Ktogdom BOO 

Over-the-counter  stock: 
Lake     First     Mortgage     Corp.      (V4 

equity)  less  liabilities 4,728 

Founder's  Ftoanclal  Corp 22, 223 

Hardwlcke  Companies,  Inc 6, 000 

Listed  securities: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  __  200 

American  Home  Products 100 

Marcor,   Inc 1,020 

SCHEDITLE   B. E£AL    ESTATE 

The  Colonial  BuUdtog,  910  South  Florida 
Avenue,  Lakeland,  Florida.  Completed  Au- 
gust 1966,  6  units,  5000  sq.  ft.  Lot — lOO'x 
135',  V4  ownership.  Mortgage — $42,079.11. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Lakeland.  Florida.  Com- 
pleted January  1968,  with  addition  November 
1968.  Mortgage — $155,193.63. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
Completed  June  1969.  Mortgage — $212,187.40. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  Tampa,  Florida.  Com- 
pleted June  1969.  Mortgage — $130,338.05. 

Red  Lobster  Inn,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 
Completed  October  1969.  Mortgage — $216,- 
098.11. 

Secondary  financing  obligation  on  two  of 
four  units. 

From  the  above  properties  I  received  an  In- 
come of  $66,346.69  In  1973. 

Manatee  County,  Florida  Property.  An  un- 
divided V4  Interest  In  the  N.W.  V*  of  the  S.W. 
V4  of  Sec.  34,  Township  34  South.  Range  18 
East.  40  acres  to  submerged  land  in  Manatee 
County,  Florida. 

Real  Estate  mortgages  receivable: 

James  I.  Black,  Jr.  et  ux.  16%  ownership. 

Assets:  Real  estate. 

Residence:  904  Lake  Holltogsworth  Drive, 


Lakeland,  Florida.  Mortgage— $32,949.52. 

Residence:  3807  North  Woodstock  Drive, 
Arlington.  Virginia.  Mortgage — $56,029.60. 

Residence:  Casa  Del  Mar,  Apartment  10-C, 
4621  Gulf  of  Mexico  Drive,  Longboat  Key, 
Florida.  Mortgage — $22,215.  93. 

Real  estate  contracts  receivable : 

Max  Lelder,  et  ux.  16%  %  ownership. 

William  M.  Skipper.  Jr.  Trustee.  16%% 
ownership. 

SCHEOXTLE    C.    MISCELLANBOUS    ASSETS 

Ptimlshings. 

Money  to  escrow  from  sale  of  stocks  In 
1973. 

Income  Tax  Return— Form  1040.  1978 

Name :  Lawton.  M.  &  Rhea  G.  ChUes,  Jr. 

Address:  Federal  BuUdtog,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

Occupation:  U-S.  Senator:  Wife's  occupa- 
tion: Housewife. 

Ntimber  of  dependents:  6. 

Wages:  $42,600.00. 

Dividends:  $2,735.47. 

Interest  tocome:  $32.19. 

Income  other  than  wages,  dividends  and 
Interest,  $67,266.41. 

ToUl  tocome:  $112,534.07. 

Adjustments  to  tocome:  $9,464.93. 

Adjusted  gross  tocome:  $103,069.14. 

Tax,  check  If  from  Form  4726:   $30,977.59. 

Total  credits:  $12.99. 

Income  tax:  $30,064.60. 

Other  taxes:  $864.00. 

Total:  $30,928.60. 

Total  tax  withheld:  $10,789.20. 

Estimated  payments:  $12,000. 

Total  tax:  $2'2,789.20. 

Balance  due:  $8,139.40. 

INCOMX    OTHER   THAN    WAGES,    DrVmENDS. 
AND  INTEREST 

Net  gato  or  (loss)  from  sale  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets:  $1,000.00. 

Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties,  part- 
nerships, estates  or  trusts,  etc.:  $60,266.41. 

Other  (state  nature  and  source)  :  $8,000.00. 

Total  (add  Itoes  28,  29.  30,  31,  32,  33,  34, 
35.  36,  and  37)  :  $67,266.41. 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  INCOMX 

Employee  bustoess  expense  (attach  Form 
2106  or  statement)  :  $9,464.93. 

Total  adjustments  (add  lines  39,  40,  41,  and 
42).  Enter  here  and  on  Itoe  14:  $9,464.93. 

TAX  COMPUTATION 

Adjusted  gross  tocome  (from  Itoe  15) : 
$103,069.14. 

(a)  If  you  itemize  deductions,  enter  total 
from  Schedule  A,  Une  41  and  attach  Sched- 
ule A.  (b)  If  you  do  not  itemize  deductions, 
enter  15%  of  Itoe  44.  but  do  NOT  enter  more 
than  $2,000.  ($1,000  if  Itoe  3  checked) : 
$22,533.95. 

Subtract  line  45  from  Une  44:   $80,535.19. 

Multiply  total  number  of  exemptions 
claimed  on  Itoe  7,  by  $760:  $4,600.00. 

Taxable  Income.  Subtract  Une  47  from  Itoe 
46:  $76,035.19. 

CBXDIT8 

Foreign  tax  credit  (attach  Form  1116) : 
$12.99. 

Total  credits  (add  Unes  49.  60,  61.  62,  and 
53).  Enter  here  and  on  line  17:  $12.99. 

OTHKB  TAXES 

Self -employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 
SE)  :  $864.00. 

Total  (add  lines  55,  56,  67.  58,  59,  and  60). 
Enter  here  and  on  Itoe  19:  $864,00. 

scheduix  d. capital  gains  and  losses 

Short-term    Capital    Gains    and    Losses- 
Assets  Held  Not  More  Than  6  Months 
Bad  debt — Scholarship  Services,  Incorpo- 
rated: loss— $38,000.00. 

Enter  net  gain  or  (loss),  loss  $33,000.00. 
Short-term  capital  loss  component  carry- 
over from  years  begtontog  before  1970  (see 
Instruction  H).  4(a). 
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e  13  are  net 
ded  to  50% 
»33,796.44. 
see  Instnio 


gu    tax 
:  •648.10. 


Sbort-term  c&pltal  loss  carr^roTer  attribu- 
table to  years  beginning  after  1969  (see  In- 
struction H).  4(b),  lou  t33A)f.0O. 

LOMO-TSSM  CAFITAI.  OAIMI  AND  t^SSXS ASSKTS 

StXtO  MORS  TRAM  6   UO^fTHa 

66  L-N  Installment  sale,  19t3  collections, 
•143 J9  X  84.13%,  HMSa.  i 

71  S-Q  InBtallment  sale.  19t3  collections, 
•809.38  X  88.13%.  •637.04.  I 

510  sli  Pittsburg  Brewing,  A,  6-26-73,  6-6- 
69.  •1,739.71.  •8.116.00,  loss  •6486.29. 

212  Bh  Royal  Trust  Co.,  A.  •-26-73.  1963, 
•6.062.73,  ^918.00,  4,134.73. 

11.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  6 
through  10,  11,  loee  •1,592.89. 

13.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (l^ss),  combine 
lines  11.  12(a)  and  12(b),  13.  \o6s  •1,692.89. 

SUMMAMY  or  PABTS  I  Al^  n 

14.  Oomblnf>  the  amounts  Bht>wn  on  linee 
5  and  13,  and  enter  the  net  gal4  or  loes  here, 
14,  loas  •34,692.89. 

If  amounto  on  line  6  and 
losses,  enter  amount  on  line  6 
of  amount  on  line  13.  16(a).  li 

Taxable  Income,  as  adjusted 
tlon  L)  :  loss  •1,000.00. 

BCHZDCLE  A. TTT.UTZKn  DnjicTIONS 

KXDICAL  AND  orNTAL  EIPSNSXS 

One-half  (but  not  more  thaq  •leO)  of  In- 
surance premiums  for  medical  fare:  •160.00. 

Total  (add  lines  l  and  9).  Eqter  here  and 
on  line  36:  •160.00. 

TAXX8 

Real  estate:  •836.70. 

State    and   local    gasoline 
tables)  :  t388.08. 

General  sales  ( see  sales  tax  ta' 

Personal  property:  •208.41. 

Auto  sales  tax :  tSO.OO. 

Total  (add  Unes  11,  12,  13,  14.]  15.  and  16) 
Enter  here  and  on  line  36;  •2.0fBO.29. 

INTERXST  EXPENSE 

See  list:  •14.560.95. 
Total:  •14,660.95. 

CONTEIBUTIONS 

Caah   contributions   for   whl(^  you  have 
receipts,  cancelled  checks,  etc.:  ^MT-90. 
Church:  8300.00. 
Other  than  cash :  •100.00. 
Total  contributions :  •2,647.80 

irrSCKI.I,A  NIOP3  DXOUCTIO)lS 

Tax  return  prep. :  8790.00. 
Misc.  Senate  Expense:  •50.83. 
Entertainment:  •2.274.08. 
Total:  •3.114.91. 

sinuiABT  or  rrEMizKp  DscnbrioNS 
Total  medical  and  dental:  •16(1.00. 
Total  taxes:  •2,060.29. 
Total  Interest:  •14,660.96. 
Total  contributions:  •2,647.80. 
Total  miscellaneous:  •3.114.91, 
Total  deductions :  •22,533.95. 

8CRKDUI.ES    EAB — STTT'Pl.EMXNTA^   HTCOSCX 

SCRXDUI.X 

■XNT  AND  aOTALTT   INCCtuX 

Totals:    •2,994.36:    depreclatloii, 
other  expenses,  •6,715.33.  T 

Net  Income  (or  loes)  from  ren^s  and  royal- 
tlea  (column  (b)  plus  column  (c)  lees  col- 
umns (d)  and  (e))  loes:  •6,080^8. 

INCOlfZ  ox  LOSSES  V«OM  PAVTNEBSAlFS,  ESTATES 
OR  TKI73T8.   8MAU.  VOSINIBS  COBPOaATIONS 

Chiles  &  Ellsworth.  Partnership;  •66,346.69. 

Total:  •66,346.69. 

Income  or  (loos) .  Total  of  colT<mn  (d)  less 
total  of  column  (e) :  •66346.69  

Total  of  parts  I,  n,  and  III  (Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040,  Itne  31  > :  •60,266  41. 

Maximum  amount  of  retlreni^t  Income 
for  credit  computetlon:  •2,286.004 

BTNTAL   INCOlfX 

_   Property    A — Lake    Holllngswtirtb    Bonae 
(iwnted  \i  year),  residential:  •21047.44. 


•2369.31; 


Property   B — Casa  del   Mar   beach   bouse 
(rented  10  moe.) ,  •946.92. 
Total  •2,894.36. 

EXPENSES 

Insurance  property  A:  •64.40;  property  B: 
•79.90. 

Interest  pr(^)erty  A:  •2,338.06;  property 
B:  81374.16. 

Taxes  and  licenses,  property  A:  •619.66. 

ntlUtles,  property  B:  •429.08. 

Other  (list) :  sub-lease  payment,  property 
B:  8420.00. 

Maintenance,  property  B:  •900UX). 

Total  expenses,  property  A:  •3,012.20; 
property  B:  •3,703.13. 

Total  expenses :  •6.71533. 

(DKFBIdATION   n.ATiLrgn   oN   SCHEDT7IX   X) 

Other  depreciation:  property  A:  House, 
land,  P  &  P— •990.81. 

Property  B;  building,  P  &  F— 81368.60. 
Total:  •2,369.31. 

BOCIAI.    SECURITY    SELV-EMPLOTICXNT    TAX 

NET    EARNINGS    FROU    NONTARK    SELT- 
CMPLOTMXNT 

(b)  Partnerships,  joint  ventures,  etc. 
(other  than  farming) :  •66.346.69. 

(e)  Other  (director's  fees,  etc.).  Specify, 
Attorney  fee:  •8,000.00. 

Adjtisted  net  earnings  (loes)  from  non- 
farm  self-employment:  •74.346.69. 

(a)  Maximum  amount  reportable,  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm) :  (Leoooo. 

sociAi.  sEccRrrr  ssur-ncpLOTUXNT  tax 

Net  earnings  or  (loss) :  (b)  Prom  nonfarm 
(from  line  8,  or  line  11  if  you  elect  to  use  the 
Nonfarm  Optional  Method)  :   •74346.69. 

Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  12.  (If  line  13 
Is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not  subject  to  self- 
employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  In  rest  of  form.) : 
•74346.69. 

The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages  and 
self-employment  earnings  subject  to  social 
security  tax  for  1973  Is:  •10,800.00. 

Balance:  •10.800.00. 

Self-employment  Income — line  13  or  18, 
whichever  is  smaller:  •10,800.00. 

If  line  17  Is  •10,800,  enter  •364.00:  •864.00. 

Self -employment  tax  (subtract  line  19  from 
line  18).  Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line 
56:  •864.00. 


ScRZDtn.E  OP  Congressional  Reimbuksxkents 
AND  Expenses 

Lawton  M.  &  Rhea  O.  ChUea,  Jr.,  266-36- 
4818. 

reimbttrsements 

Travel   - •3,945.70 

Official   Expense 10,243.63 


Total  Reimbursements 14, 189. 83 

EZFXNSBS 

Travel    10,410.63 

Official    Expense 10,243.63 

•Cost    of    Living,     Washington, 

DC. 3.000.00 


Total  Expense 23,664.26 

Excess  expenses 9,464.93 

*See  attached  affidavit. 

Lawton  M.  and  Rhea  G.  Chiles,  Jr.,  266-36- 
4818. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  a  travel 
status  In  the  Washington  area,  away  from 
home.  In  the  performance  of  my  official 
duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  250  days 
diirlng  the  taxable  year,  and  my  deductible 
living  expense  while  in  such  travel  status 
amounted  to  83,000  00. 

Lawton  M.  Criles,  Jr. 
nrrxREST  expense 

Lawton  M.  tt  Rhea  O.  Chllaa.  Jr.,  266-86- 
4818 
1st  National  Bank  of  Lakeland..    87, 900. 00 


Fla.  National  Bank  of  Gaines- 
ville     76.33 

National   Pertnanent  Savings  & 

Loan    Assn 3,808.08 

Gulf  Life  Insurance  Company 8. 336. 00 

Prudential  Insurance 41.64 


Total 14,660.95 

maximum    tax    on    earned    INCGia 

Earned  Income:  •116346.69. 

Deductions   (see  instructions) :   •9,46433. 

Earned  net  Income.  Subtract  line  2  from 
line  1.  •107381.76. 

Enter  your  adjusted  gross  Income  •103,- 
069.14. 

Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the  amount 
on  line  4.  Enter  percentage  result  here,  but 
not  more  than  100%  :  100  percent. 

Enter  your  taxable  Income,  •76,035.19. 

Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the  per- 
centage on  line  5:  •76.036.19. 

a.  Enter  the  larger  of  either  (1)  the  total 
of  your  1973  Items  of  tax  preference  or  (2) 
one-fourth  of  the  total  of  your  tax  preference 
Items  for  1970,  1971,  1972.  and  1978. 

b.  Less  •30.000 

c.  Subtract  line  8b  from  line  3a:  0. 
Earned   taxable   income  Subtract  line   8c 

from  line  7  (see  Instructions) :  •76.036.19. 

If:  you  checked  line  1  or  line  4,  Form  1040, 
enter  •38,000:  If  you  checked  line  2  or  6,  Form 
1040.  enter  852.000;  If  Estate  or  Trust,  enter 
•26,000,  852.000.00. 

Subtract  line  10  from  line  9  (If  aero  or  less, 
do  not  complete  rest  of  form) :  •24,036.19. 

Enter  60  percent  of  line  11 :  •12,017.59. 

Tax  on  amount  on  line  6  (use  Tax  Rate 
Schedule  In  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041  in- 
structions) :  •31,040.41. 

Tax  on  amount  on  line  9  (use  T^  Rate 
Schedule  In  Form  1040  (or  Form  1041)  In- 
structions) :  •31,040.41. 

Subtract  line  14  from  line  13-0. 

If  the  amount  on  line  10  is:  •38,000,  enter 
•13,290  ($12,240  if  unmarried  head  of  house- 
hold); •52,000.  enter  •18,060;  •26,000.  enter 
•9,030:  •18,060.00. 

Add  lines  12,  16.  and  16.  This  Is  your  max- 
imum tax.  Enter  here  and  on  line  16,  Form 
1040  (or  line  24,  Form  1041 ) ;  however,  if  you 
had  net  long-term  capital  gain  In  excess  of 
net  short-term  capital  loss,  complete  Com- 
putation of  Alternative  Tax  below:  •30,077.59. 

COMPUTATION   OF  POREIGN   TAX  CRKDIT 

Canada,  date  paid  1973;  type  of  tax:  In- 
come; gross  taxable  Income:  •129.90;  taxes 
paid  In  dollars:  •12.99. 

Carryback  or  carryover :  0. 

Total  foreign  taxes:  812.99. 

Total  U.S.  Income  tax:  $30,077.69. 

Total  taxable  Income  from  all  sources: 
•80.635.19. 

Column  5(c)  divided  by  column  10:  9.0016. 

Limitation:  •48.12. 

Credit:  $12.99. 


GOVERNMENT   WIRETAPPING 
BANNED  IN  FRANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  new  President  of  Prance.  Val- 
ery  discard  d'Estalng,  ordered  an  end 
to  all  government  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  Prance  within  3 
weeks.  He  also  directed  that  all  flies  from 
any  previous  wiretaps  or  bugs  be  de- 
stroyed. 

This  action  of  the  Prench  Government 
Indicates  that  at  least  one  major  West- 
em  power  believes  it  can  resolve  the 
balance  between  individual  prlvsuiy  and 
the  legitimate  needs  of  national  security 
solidly  in  favor  of  Individual  rights.  Pres- 
ident Glscard  d'Estalng's  order  consti- 
tutes a  forceful  and  definite  statement 
that  the  rigiit  to  privacy  and  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  search  In  a  civilized 
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society  can  be  safeguarded  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  national  security. 

That  this  has  happened  in  France  is 
especially  significant  in  light  of  Attorney 
General  Saxbe's  testimony  last  week  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Prsuitice  and  Procedure  at  a  hear- 
ing on  warrantless  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral testified  that  there  are  estimated  to 
be  more  than  70,000  wiretaps  and  elec- 
tronic surveillances  in  France,  compared 
to  fewer  than  1,000  law  enforcement 
wiretaps  In  the  United  States.  He  cited 
Prance  as  an  example  of  another  West- 
em  government  which  has  felt  the  need 
to  resort  to  wiretapping  on  a  massive 
scale. 

Of  course,  President  Glscard 
d'Estalng's  order  provides  a  ringing 
statement  that  France  does  not  need  to 
use  the  intrusive  weapons  of  the  wiretap 
and  the  bug  to  accomplish  any  legitimate 
governmental  purposes.  Now  that  France 
has  taken  this  step,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  should  reeval- 
uate the  need  and  Justification  for  this 
surveillance  technique  which  operates  in 
secret  and  Impinges  so  seriously  upon  the 
constitutional  liberties  protected  by  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  two  articles  from 
today's  editions  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1974] 

GisCARD  Prohibits  Wiretaps  in  France 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

Paris.  May  29.— President  Val6ry  Glscard 
d'Estalng  today  ordered  an  end  of  Govern- 
ment wiretapping  and  also  the  destruction  of 
flies  from  previous  taps. 

This  directive  was  announced  after  his  first 
Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  he  also  pledged 
"the  development  of  France  as  a  country  of 
political  and  Intellectual  asylum"  and  said 
no  newspaper  would  be  conOscated  "even  If 
there  are  attacks  against  the  President." 

"France  is  a  liberal  country,  and  she  must 
express  that  tendency  even  more  strongly," 
Mr.  Glscard  dlSstaing  said  as  he  sought  to 
demonstrate  that  he  meant  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign promises  of  change  and  efficiency. 

Breaking  with  custom,  the  new  President 
had  the  usual  Cabinet  communique  read 
out  as  a  statement  In  his  own  name,  setting 
forth  his  own  decisions. 

"I  wUl  make  full  use  of  the  presidential 
powers  and  the  responsibilities  they  entail," 
he  said. 

The  statement  was  read  by  his  closest  po- 
litical associate,  Michel  Ponlatowskl,  the  new 
Interior  Minister  who  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  stiff  warning  to  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Ponlatowskl  quoted  the  President  as 
having  said:  "You  are  friends,  you  are  per- 
sonal friends  in  your  problems,  your  worries, 
your  life,  but  in  your  duties,  you  are  men 
in  the  service  of  Prance  and  nothing  else." 

The  President's  statement  said  that  weekly 
Cabinet  meetings  were  to  be  simplified  so 
that  time  could  be  devoted  to  general  dis- 
cussion of  major  problems. 

The  next  meeting  Is  to  discuss  the  govern- 
ment's program,  which  Is  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  cabinet. 

dtplatiow  to  xe  topic 
In  this  way.  Mr.  Giseard  d'Estalng,  who 
heads    the   small    Independent   Republican 


party,  may  be  forcing  one  or  more  of  his 
five  QauUlst  ministers  to  accept  new  poU- 
cies  or  quit. 

The  cabinet,  made  up  largely  of  nonpolltl- 
cal  specialism,  also  Includes  four  centrist  re- 
formers and  three  members  of  the  President's 
party. 

The  following  cabinet  session,  on  June  12. 
is  to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  Infia- 
tion  and  the  foreign  payments  deficit  re- 
sulting from  an  Increase  of  oil  prices. 

The  week  afterward,  on  June  12,  the  Cabi- 
net is  to  attend  to  ways  to  "transform  Prench 
society,  so  as  to  bring  more  Justice,  more 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  all,  particularly  workers,  in  the  re- 
sponsibility" of  management. 

The  President  also  said  ministries  were 
to  reduce  the  number  of  aides  and  assistants 
Bvirroundlng  cabinet  officers.  He  said  he 
would  set  an  example  by  cutting  the  presi- 
dential staff  at  the  Elys6e  Palace  from  4M 
to  fewer  than  300. 

The  President's  directive  on  wiretapping 
ordered  an  end  to  the  practice  within  three 
weeks  "if  it  exists." 

The  government  has  not  bothered  In  the 
past  to  deny  that  it  has  a  widespread,  elab- 
orate tapping  system,  based  on  circuits  orig- 
inally Installed  by  the  Germans  during  the 
World  War  n. 

There  was  nothing  specific  In  the  directive 
on  poUtlcal  and  inteUectual  asylum  about 
who  would  be  welcome.  France  has  on  the 
whole  been  generous,  but  sometimes  selec- 
tive. In  their  hospitality  to  exiles  from  foreign 
lands.  The  statement  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  right  of  asylum  would  be  made  broader 
and  more  automatic. 

past  practice  recallxo 

The  section  of  the  President's  statement 
pledging  no  "confiscation  of  the  press"  re- 
caUed  the  era  when  the  President  did  not 
hesitate  to  bcm  personal  attacks  that  Irri- 
tated him,  though  he  tolerated  many. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  went  on 
television  to  teU  the  coimtry  about  his  cab- 
inet choices  and  what  he  expected  of  hla 
ministers.  The  speech,  a  departure  from  po- 
litical custom,  did  not  praise  the  people  he 
selected  nearly  so  much  as  it  listed  the  quali- 
fications he  thought  worthwhile  and  bis  ex- 
pectations of  them. 

The  President,  who  was  relaxed  and  chatty, 
gave  a  few  details  about  how  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  organized,  explaining  that 
some  of  the  imder  seeretartes  to  be  appointed 
on  June  0  would  be  autonomous — those  in 
charge  of  xinlversltles,  the  postal  service  and 
transportation,  for  example — and  others 
would  be  deputies  to  their  ministers.  He  gave 
only  vague  glimpses  of  what  the  surprisingly 
named  new  mlnlstrlee  of  "reform"  and  "qual- 
ity of  life"  would  do. 

The  resentment  and  unease  of  traditional 
OauUlsts  at  the  President's  approach  came 
through  clearly  In  a  news  conference  today 
by  the  Oaulllst  party  secretary,  Alexander 
Sangulnettl. 

He  said  his  group  "would  no  longer  give 
unconditional  support  to  any  government, 
whatever  It  may  be."  He  added  that  the 
Gaulllsts  would  not  vote  against  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  start,  "^ut  we  will  reconsider 
our  position  every  ttane  we  find  It  necessary." 

(From  The  Washington  Post,  May  30,  1974) 

GiSCARD   To   LiBERALIZX    CTVIL   RIGHTS 

Approach 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 

Paris,  May  29. — ^French  President  Valery 
Glscard  d'Estalng  toc'ay  banned  official  'vlre- 
tapplng,  promised  polttictkl  refugees  the  right 
of  asylum  and  renounced  the  government's 
right  to  seize  newspapers. 

A  return  to  what  the  president  called 
Prance's  traditional  "liberal"  reputation  in 
civil  rights  matters  was  announced  by  In- 


terior Minister  Michel  Panlatowskl,  long  a 
critic  of  the  Gaulllsts'  practices  In  this  field. 

Presiding  over  his  first  Cabinet  meeting, 
the  48-year-old  new  president  did  not  spell 
out  specific  examples  of  past  abuses  in  prom- 
ising that  any  wiretapping  archives  would 
be  destroyed  and  bugging  Itself  would  be 
stopped  "if  It  exists." 

Last  December  the  offices  of  the  satirical 
weekly  Le  Canard  Enchalne  were  bugged  by 
members  of  France's  counter-espionage 
agency  who  were  caught  by  the  newspapers' 
employees. 

The  incident,  coming  on  top  of  other  bun- 
gled wiretapping  cases,  brought  considerable 
discredit  on  the  then  government,  especially 
on  Its  Interior  minister,  Raymond  MarceUln, 
who  ironically  was  technically  a  member  of 
Glscard  d'Estalng's  Republican  Independent 
Party. 

Glscard  d'Estalng's  decision  to  st<^  selBlng 
newspapers,  Including  thoee  attacking  the 
president.  Is  another  break  -rrith  the  Gaullist 
view  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  nation's 
highest  office. 

Press  seizures  reached  a  high  point  dur- 
ing the  1964-1962  Algerian  war  when  thev 
were  a  powerful  economic  weapon  in  govern- 
ment hands  to  force  critics  out  of  business. 

Even  thereafter.  Gen.  Charlee  de  GauUe 
regularly  brought  suits  against  new^apers 
deemed  to  have  Insulted  both  himself  a.-d 
the  presidency. 

The  administration  of  his  successor, 
George  Pompidou,  on  at  least  one  occasion 
used  the  existing  legislation  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  condemn  a  satire  on  Mrs. 
Pompldoxi. 

In  a  1971  case  Involving  political  refugees' 
rights,  a  Chinese  diplomat  was  taken  off  an 
Alglers-to-Parls  filght  upon  his  arrival  here 
by  Prench  counter  espionage  agents  stispl- 
clous  of  his  drugged  condition  and  unusual 
escort  of  fellow  Chinese. 

But  after  apparent  complaints  by  the 
Chinese  government,  the  diplomat,  satd  to 
have  wanted  to  seek  asylum,  was  put  back  on 
a  Peking-bound  filght. 

In  less  dramatic  cases.  Spanish  Basque 
refugees  have  complained  that  French  au- 
thorities have  banned  them  from  living  in 
the  French  Basque  country  In  violation  of 
the  Geneva  convention  governing  political 
refugees. 

Under  Marcellln's  long  reign  at  the  Interior 
Ministry,  hundreds  of  Immigrant  workers 
often  were  expelled  from  France.  There  was 
frequently  criticism  that  their  only  alleged 
offenses  had  been  what  would  have  been  con- 
sidered the  exercise  of  normal  democratic 
freedoms  for  French  citizens. 

Glscard  d'Estalng  told  his  ministers: 
"We're  here  to  change  France  and  not  to  fur- 
ther our  own  careers."  He  added :  "I  count  on 
you  to  lead  France  and  to  organize  the  neces- 
sary change." 

He  asked  his  ministers  to  streamUne  their 
own  staffs  and  ministries,  and  he  set  an  ex- 
ample by  pledging  to  cut  back  the  464  Elysee 
Palace  employees  to  fewer  than  300. 

Less  meaningful  to  average  citizens — but 
deeply  galling  to  the  already  much  bloodied 
Gaulllsts — was  the  president's  suggested  con- 
stitutional reform  that  would  allow  ministers 
to  return  to  their  National  Assembly  or  Sen- 
ate seats  six  months  after  leaving  office. 

De  Gaulle  had  purposely  forced  parliamen- 
tarians to  give  up  their  seats  upon  assuming 
ministerial  office  as  a  means  of  discouraging 
revolving-door  governments. 

On  more  immediate  matters.  Glscard 
d'Estalng  said  the  government's  plans  to  fight 
inflation  and  right  the  Increasing  trade  deficit 
caused  by  oil  imports  would  be  unveOed 
June  12. 

Indicative  of  the  government's  problems 
are  recent  statistics  from  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
which  increased  Prance's  projected  1974  for- 
eign exchange  deficit  from  roughly  83.6  bil- 
lion to  ^6  bUlion. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  ended  s^me  months 
ago,  its  impact  on  our  natioiial  economy 
is  stlU  very  real.  For  exampje.  Inflation 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1974  jumped 
to  an  annual  rate  of  12.1  percfent,  the  real 
value  of  our  gross  natioi)al  product 
dipped  6.3  percent  during  the  $ame  period 
and  the  economy  is  characterized  by 
commodity  scarcities.  It  has  ,become  ap- 
parent that  the  American  economy  is 
more  vulnerable  to  worldwide  econMnlc 
forces  than  we  had  thought.'  These  cold 
facts  make  it  Imperative  that  we  consider 
such  questions  as:  "What  13  the  likeli- 
hood of  similar  embargoes  be\ng  imposed 
in  the  future?  What— If  anything — can 
we  do  to  prevent  this  from  happening?" 

Natxiral  resources  represent  the  most 
possible  area  for  future  embargoes  since 
a  few  third  world  countries  control  a 
large  percentage  of  certain  xiatural  re- 
sources. It  is  also  the  most  viilnerable 
area  for  the  United  States  since  we  rely 
heavily  on  imports  for  a  critical  share  of 
certain  important  mineral  supplies.  For 
example,  we  are  completely  dependent  on 
Imports  for  our  cobalt,  chrornlum,  man- 
ganese, and  tin.  Foreign  sources  last  year 
supplied  84  percent  of  the  bauxite  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  9?  percent  of 
the  nickel  and  82  percent  of  the  mercury. 

Experts  disagree,  however.  6n  the  like- 
lihood of  embargoes  by  the  third  world 
countries.  The  optimists  argue  that  the 
third  world  nations  are  not  lli  a  position 
to  blackmail  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
reasons  given  are:  The  dlvejjse  political 
and  economic  philosophies  oharacteriz- 
ing  these  countries;  the  possibilities  of 
synthetic  substitutes;  and  t*ie  lack  of 
fipanriftl  reserves  to  squeezQ  back  pro- 
duction without  Impalrtng  economic 
growth. 

Fred  Bergsten,  senior  fellow^,  Brookings 
Institution  has,  however,  continuously 
Insisted  that  the  third  worl<l  countries 
could  most  certainly  establish  their  own 
"OPEC's"  smd  restrict  or  cut  off  supplies 
to  the  Industrialized  world.  He  argues 
that  this  becomes  more  probable  unless 
the  developed  nations  make  a  significant 
effort  to  improve  their  relatlotis  with  the 
mineral  exporting  countries.  Mr.  Berg- 
sten elaborates  further  on  tWs  Issue  in 
an  article,  "The  Threat  Is  Heal,"  pub- 
lished In  Foreign  Policy,  Noj  14,  spring 
1974,  which,  Mr.  President,  I  lask  unani- 
mous consent  to  print  in  the  fexcoRc. 

There  being  no  objection,  'the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tjhe  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Threat  Is  Real 
(By  C.  Fred  Bergsten  1 

Stephen  Krsisner  seeks  to  mlAlmlze  "The 
Threat  From  The  Third  Worlft"  which  I 
described  In  Foreign  Policy  11.  He  concludes 
that  "The  Third  World  Is  not  li  a  position 
to  squeeze  [the  primary  produpt  needs  of 
the  Industrialized  countries ]  veij  hard,"  be- 
cause "petroleum  la  the  exceptton,  not  the 
rule."  Unfortunately  for  the  I  consuming 
countries,  Krasner  Is  wrong.  As  auhayr  Mlk- 
dashl  points  out  In  the  preceding  piece, 
collusion  could  work — and  jcotild  add 
dramatlcaUy  to  both  the  raging  ihflatlon  and 
rising  unemployment  which  arte  spreading 
rapVdly  across  most  of  the  glol^. 

FlTBt.    It   should   be    noted    ttiat    neither 


Blrasner  ncr  anyone  else  has  yet  contradicted 
my  view  that  there  are  a  number  of  economic 
issues  other  than  natural  resources  (invest- 
ments, markets,  supplies  of  manufactured 
goods,  agreement  on  monetary  reform  and 
trade  liberalization,  environmental  protec- 
tion, etc.)  on  which  the  Third  World  can 
hold  U3  up.  For  example,  the  developing 
countries,  even  those  whose  "objective  eco- 
nomic Interests  suggest  a  contrary  course, 
have  adopted  a  common  position  on  the  sea- 
bed* In  opposition  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  they  have  adopted  a  set  of 
views  on  monetary  reform,  contrary  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  on  which  they  seem  un- 
likely to  relent.  And  Krasner  does  not  deal 
with  several  of  the  commodities  for  which, 
as  I  Indicated,  cartellzation  Is  most  likely, 
such  as  bauxite  and  timber.  So  these  points 
stand  unchallenged  In  print,  at  least  so  far. 
Secoud,  tbere  is  growing  evidence  that  my 
analysis  Is  all  too  correct  with  regard  to 
natural  resources.  OPEC  has  succeeded  be- 
yond my  wUdest  fears.  The  bauxite  producers 
have  explicitly  decided  to  form  their  own 
"OPEC." 

on.  IS  OKLT   THS  BSGonnsa 

The  coffee  exporters  have  successfully  held 
production  off  the  market  to  boost  prices, 
and  are  so  confident  that  they  let  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  with  the  consum- 
ing countries  expire.  The  rubber  producers 
have  agreed  to  regular  consultation.  Krasner 
saya  that  the  market  scoffs  at  threats  from 
the  copper  exporters,  but  they  are  In  contact 
with  OPEC  and  something  has  driven  the 
price  of  that  commodity  to  unheard-of  levels. 
Mlkdashl's  doubts  that  copper  can  be  cartel - 
Ized  because  "the  copper  exported  by  CIPEC 
countries  represented  less  than  a  quarter  of 
total  world  copper  supply"  Is  not  very  com- 
forting, because  Krasner's  Table  I  reveals 
that  the  comparable  niomber  of  OPEC  oU  Is, 
at  32  percent,  only  slightly  higher.  The  Shah 
of  Iran  has  publicly  suggested  that  other 
Third  World  countries  emulate  OPEC,  and 
offered  them  assistance  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  all  of  Krasner's  examples  of  un- 
successful cartellzation  efforts  come  from  an 
era  which  now  seems  light-years  away. 
Shortages  of  supply  have  replaced  shortages 
of  demauid  as  the  dominant  force  in  world 
economics  for  the  first  time  In  almost  50 
years,  and  the  power  position  of  suppliers 
and  consumers  has  thus  changed  dramatical- 
ly. Detente  ha«  removed  much  of  the  secu- 
rity blanket  which  smothered  international 
economic  conflict  in  the  past.  The  successes 
of  many  developing  countries  on  a  variety  of 
fronts,  and  especially  of  OPEC  Itself,  have 
provided  them  with  the  skills  and  the  cour- 
age to  effectively  promote  their  own  Inter- 
ests. There  is  Indeed  a  very  real  and  growing 
threat  from  the  Third  World  unless  the  in- 
dustrialized coimtrles,  particularly  the 
United  States,  both  stand  up  to  the  producer 
cartels  and  begin  to  adopt  far  more  cooper- 
ative policies  toward  it. 

On  the  issue  of  additional  producer  car- 
tels, Krasner  himself  disposes  of  most  of  the 
potential  differences  between  oU  and  other 
commodities.  Ho  concludes,  however,  that 
there  are  two  dlsttngulshtog  features  which 
set  oU  apart:  the  flush  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tions of  the  oil  producers,  which  enable  them 
to  afford  the  risks  of  carteliaation.  and  their 
"shared  value"  concerning  Israel.  Neither 
point  In  fact  distinguishes  OPEC  from  poten- 
tial emulators. 

The  foreign  exchange  argument 

The  foreign  exchange  argument  falls  for 
four  reasons:  some  of  the  key  oil  producers 
are  not  flush,  some  of  the  leaders  of  other 
potential  cartels  are  flush,  reserve  holdings 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  a  coiintry's 
ability  to  risk  failure  In  a  cartellzation  effort 
anyway,  and,  most  Important,  none  of  these 
considerations  is  very  important  if  the  likeli- 
hood of  successful  cartellMitlon  is  high. 

Iran  is  crucial  to  OPEC,  as  the  second  larg- 


est oil  producer,  but  its  reserves  equal  less 
than  three  months'  Imports  and  It  spends 
vlrtuaUy  all  of  its  ftarnlngs  for  development. 
So  do  Iraq,  Algeria.  Venezuela,  Nigeria,  and 
Indonesia,  which  along  with  Iran  account 
fw  60  percent  of  OPEC  output.  Yet  OPEC 
has  obviously  succeeded:  reserve  levels  thus 
need  not  be  high  for  evan  the  most  ImpHDrtant 
cartel  members. 

The  reason  Is  that  oil  was  a  setup  for  car- 
tellzation, with  very  little  risk  Involved.  The 
same  situation  holds  for  several  other  com- 
modities as  well.  But  a  country  can  under- 
take even  a  risky  cartellzation  effort  for  a 
partlcvilar  commodity  if  Its  over-all  economic 
I>osltlon  Is  strong  enough  to  stand  failure. 

If  Its  economy  Is  solely  or  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  commodity  In  question,  as  la 
Saudi  Arabia's  on  oil,  the  risk  Is  high  unless 
its  reserve  cushion  Is  also  very  high.  But  the 
risks  are  much  lower  if  the  potential  cartel- 
Izer  has  a  highly  diversified  economy,  and  if 
its  reserve  position  does  not  then  determine 
whether  it  can  undertake  the  effort.  This  Is 
precisely  why  BrazU,  which  has  developed 
both  an  Impressive  manufacturing  base  and 
a  highly  dlversifled  range  of  primary  ex- 
ports, as  well  as  the  world's  eighth  largest 
reserves,  can  hold  an  umbrella  over  the  cof- 
fee market  now  whereas  it  covtld  not  do  so 
a  decade  ago.  Colombia  can  even  help,  be- 
cause coffee  now  provides  less  than  one-half 
its  export  earnings  and  its  reserves  equal 
six  months'  imports.  Krasner's  Table  U  Is 
thus  misleading:  it  needs  to  be  weighted  by 
the  dependence  of  the  producing  countries 
on  the  commodities  In  question  to  portray  an 
accurate  picture  of  how  likely  they  are 
to  initiate  cartels. 

In  addition  to  "safe"  exp>ort  earnings,  a 
diversified  economic  base  sharply  Increases 
the  likelihood  that  the  country  can  borrow 
sizable  sums  from  the  International  capital 
markets  to  supplement  Its  reserves.  The 
Third  World  obtained  over  $8  billion  In 
Eiirocredtts  in  1972  and  perhaps  $10-$  12 
billion  In  1973.  So  there  Is  every  likelihood 
that  CEurtellzation  efforts  can  be  underwritten 
by  foreign  loans  as  well  as  by  national  re- 
serves and  ongoing  earnings  from  other  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services. 

One  source  of  financing  for  emulators  of 
OPEC  might  be  OPEC.  The  huge  Increase  In 
oil  prices  obviously  hobbles  the  development 
efforts  of  many  countries  In  the  Third  World. 
But  the  Shah  seems  to  reject  the  obvious 
alternatives  of  dual  pricing  for  oU  and  com- 
piensatory  grants  to  the  beleaguered,  because 
those  options  could  undermine  his  own  cartel 
and  deplete  his  own  reserves,  respectively. 
Hence  he  has  called  on  other  developing 
countries  to  restore  their  terms  of  trade  by 
raising  their  own  export  prices,  and  offered 
to  help  them  do  bo.  Underwriting  such  an 
effort  would.  In  one  fell  swoop,  establish 
OPEC  as  leader  of  the  entire  Third  World 
and  provide  a  handsome  return  on  Invested 
capital  If  the  cartels  worked. 

These  considerations  of  economic  invul- 
nerability are  far  more  Important  for  poten- 
tial cartel  leaders  than  rank  and  file  members. 
Tbere  wlU  always  be  cheating  by  smaller 
countries,  as  Krasner  suggests,  but  the  out- 
put decisions  of  one  or  two  leaders  determine 
whether  the  price  umbrella  can  be  held.  How 
then  do  the  potential  leaders,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  members  of  other  potential  cartels, 
meet  these  criteria? 

For  tm,  Malaysia  accovmts  for  one-half  of 
world  exports,  has  reserves  which  exceed 
seven  months'  Imports,  and  relies  on  that 
commodity  for  only  30  percent  of  Its  export 
earnings.  That  same  country  accounts  for 
38  percent  of  world  rubber  exports,  but  rub- 
ber provides  only  one-third  of  Its  export 
earnings.  Australia,  which  has  annoimced 
that  It  will  attend  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  bauxite  "OPEC"  and  has  spoken 
publicly  of  developing  a  "resovirces  diplo- 
macy," Ifl  a  leading  exporter  of  bauxite,  iron 
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ore,  and  lead,  and  has  a  widely  diversified 
economic  base  and  the  world's  ninth  largest 
reserves.  (The  other  baxixlte  producers  are 
less  affluent,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  com- 
modity least  susceptible  to  substitutes  and 
hence  the  least  risky  to  cartellze,  especially 
If  the  tin  and  copper  producers  move  along 
similar  lines.)  Thailand  Is  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  the  tin  and  rubber  markets.  Each 
of  these  commodities  represents  less  than  15 
percent  of  total  Thai  exports,  and  its  re- 
serves exceed  eight  months'  Imports.  Each 
of  the  to-OT  main  copper  exporters  relies 
heavily  on  that  commodity,  but  Zambia,  the 
largest  exporter,  has  substantial  reserves  as 
do  Peru  and  Zaire.  There  are  many  other 
similar  examplCo.  "Surfeit  reserves"  are  not 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  great  sig- 
nificance for  the  petroleum  oligopoly. 
"Shared  values" 

The  Issue  of  "shared  values" — hatred  for 
Israel — ^Is  even  more  easily  disposed  of.  onsc 
Is  comprised  of  countries  with  sharp  politi- 
cal differences.  Iran  has  always  been  close  to 
Israel.  There  remains  deep  hostility  between 
Iran  and  Iraq,  Iran  and  Kuwait,  and  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  lead- 
ing rivals  for  dominance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Ubya  under  Qaddafi  and  Saudi  Arabia  have 
bitterly  competed  for  leadership  of  the  entire 
Arab  world.  Venezuela  and  Nigeria  have  none 
of  the  so-called  "shared  values." 

Yet  opsc  has  clearly  succeeded,  and  was 
in  fact  a  highly  successful  cartel  well  over 
two  years  before  the  latest  war  submerged 
at  least  some  of  these  differences.  It  nicely 
survivee  the  faUure  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
all  non-Arabs  to  Join  the  production  cut- 
backs to  pressure  the  West  over  Israel.  There 
U  only  one  explanation:  the  conmaon  eco- 
nomic gain  for  all  participants  from  raising 
their  prices  and  avoiding  the  production  in- 
creases which  would  imdermlne  such  ac- 
tion— a  motive  which  could  readUy  trigger 
similar  action  wherever  the  economics  per- 
mit. 

Indeed,  the  only  political  prerequisite  for 
producer  cartels  Is  the  absence  of  overt  hos- 
tility, and  none  seems  to  exist  among  the 
members  of  any  of  the  potential  emulators 
of  opsc.  Few  of  those  coimtrles  (e.g.,  Bo- 
livia and  Malaysia  for  tin,  Guinea  and  Guy- 
ana for  bauxite)  have  any  reason  even  to  talk 
to  each  other  except  for  their  common  Inter- 
est In  maximizing  their  economic  returns 
from  a  commodity  which  they  happen  to 
have  In  common.  So  "shared  values"  hardly 
set  oFxc  apart. 

In  fact,  producer  cartels  look  more  feasible 
In  other  commodities  than  in  oU.  Fewer 
countries  need  to  coUude.  Capital,  technolc^- 
ical,  and  marketing  complexities  may  be  more 
easUy  mastered.  As  already  Indicated,  other 
potential  cartelizers  are  frequently  more  di- 
versified economically  and  leas  antagonistic 
politlcaUy.  I  continue  to  fear  that  oU  Is  only 
the  beginning,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
dramatic  demonstration  effect  of  OPEC's  suc- 
cess and  the  utter  faUure  of  the  consunUng 
countries  to  respond  with  common  action  of 
their  own. 

FinaUy,  Krasner  badly  misreads  my  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  "The  Threat"  when  he 
likens  them  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
the  policies  of  General  Foods  on  coffee.  I 
explicitly  recognized  In  "The  Threat"  (p.  103) 
that  autonomy  is  a  primary  Third  World 
aim,  and  my  policy  proposals — multilateral 
aid.  Increased  trade,  a  "link"  between  SDK's 
and  development  assistance,  limitation  on 
the  activities  of  multinational  firms — all  had 
that  objective  very  much  In  mind,  and  would 
create  more  than  an  "airy  structure." 

Nevertheless,  Krasner  may  be  right  in 
doubting  that  my  proposals  will  be  sufficient 
to  deal  with  "The  Threat,"  I  will  propose  a 
more  comprehensive  "Response  To  The  Third 
World"  in  a  future  issue  of  Foreign  Policy. 


PRIDE  ON  "THE  HILL" 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  "The 
HUl"  in  St.  Louis  has  long  been  known 
for  its  contribution  to  major  league  base- 
ball through  such  personalities  as  Yogi 
Berra  and  Joe  Garagiola. 

This  Italian  community  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  Is  now  earning  recognition  as 
one  of  the  few  urban  neighborhoods  in 
this  country  which  has  escaped  blight 
and  decay. 

In  the  April  29  issue  of  Time  magazine 
an  excellent  article  describes  the  efforts 
of  Hill  residents  to  preserve  their  com- 
munity as  a  pleasant  and  safe  place  to 
live  and  work. 

The  dedication  and  cooperation  of 
these  St.  Louisans  provide  a  meaningful 
and  challenging  example  to  marginal 
neighborhoods  in  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Time 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AicEKicAN  Scene:  St.  Loins:  Pamx  on  "The 
Hiix" 

(Many  of  the  smaU  and  tightly  knit 
ethnic  communities  that  once  dotted  vir- 
tually every  U.S.  city  have  crvunbled  under 
the  planner's  rezonlng  and  renewal  schemes 
and  the  bulldozer's  giant  blade.  One  com- 
munity that  has  successfully  resisted  the  en- 
croachment of  urbanization  is  "the  HlU," 
a  66-block.  largely  Italian  area  on  the  south 
side  of  St.  Lotxls,  where  Togl  Berra  and  Joe 
Garagiola  grew  up.  After  a  series  of  fierce, 
emotion-charged  struggles  with  local,  state 
and  federal  officials,  HUl  residents  now 
boast  a  model  commxuiity  that  has  the 
lowest  crime  rate  and  the  highest  property 
values  in  the  city.  Tiitx  Correspondent  Mar- 
guerite Michaels  recently  visited  the  HlU. 
Her  report : ) 

In  the  afternoons  around  3:30,  Joe 
("Green")  Verdi,  Aneglo  ("Foots")  Colombo, 
John  ("Detroit")  Agrestl  and  other  properly 
and  not-80-properly  nicknamed  neighbor- 
hood men  gather  at  Rose's  Tavern  for  a 
glass  of  beer  from  the  7-ft.  wooden  cooler. 
Then  they  drift  out  back  toward  the  grape 
arbor  for  a  game  of  boccie.  On  Wednesdays, 
Amelia  GaravagUa,  76,  fiours  her  plump,  com- 
petent hands  in  the  back  room  of  Glola's 
Comer  Market  and  begins  rolling  out  6,000 
ravlodi  for  sale  In  the  front  room.  Each 
evening,  Ida  Galll  switches  on  the  spotlight 

in    her   front    yard not    to    scare    away 

bxirglars,  but  to  lUiunlnate  a  3-ft.-hlgh 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  la  all  part 
of  the  pleasant,  unhurried  fiavor  of  life  today 
on  the  Hill. 

rrALIAN    8AT7SAGE 

There  Is  strong  sense  of  ritual,  both  reli- 
gious and  community,  on  the  Hill,  where 
90%  of  the  population  of  6,500  Is  Italian 
and  95%  Catholic.  There  Is  also  a  bursting 
pride  In  the  rows  of  narrow,  well -scrubbed 
houses  and  in  the  family-run  comer  stores, 
where  links  of  fat  Italian  sausage  dangle  In 
long  rows.  Many  residents  are  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  immigrants  who  left  Lombardy 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  work  the  clay 
mines  of  St.  Louis  xinder  the  hill  that 
gives  the  section  Its  name.  Life  on  the  Hill 
is  as  finely  woven  as  Ann  Relstino's  brightly 
colored,  crocheted  afghans. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  '60e,  the 
neighborhood's  youth  began  to  drift  away. 
Federal  and  state  highway  officials  designated 
the  path  of  Interstate  Highway  44  through  an 
area  of  the  HUl.  Assuming  that  land  values 
would  plunge  with  the  construction  of  the 


road,  many  homeowners  stopped  maintain- 
ing their  property.  A  local  lead  company 
began  pumping  slurry  into  the  abandoned 
clay  mines,  threatening  to  undermine  foun- 
dations. Explains  Father  Salvatore  Polizzi,  43, 
associate  pastor  of  St.  Ambrose  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  "The  Hill  was  becoming  a 
blighted  cemetery." 

Polizzi  determined  to  change  things.  He 
began  delivering  sermons  urging  the  resi- 
dents to  regain  their  lost  sense  of  spirit  and 
pride.  He  also  made  a  point  of  cultivating 
leaders  of  the  area's  strong  Democratic 
organization. 

His  efforts  paid  off  In  his  flrst  encounter: 
discouraging  the  sale  of  land  to  builders  of 
a  planned  drlve-in  theater.  Polizzi  sent  the 
Democratic  ward  committeeman  into  the 
streets  with  a  sound  truck  announcing  an 
emergency  meeting  in  the  Big  Club  Hall. 
After  a  session  exploring  the  blight  that  the 
drlve-in  would  inflict  on  the  area,  a  small 
army  of  Italian  dowagera  volunteered  to  lie 
down  in  front  of  the  bulldozers.  The  sellers 
backed  down,  and  the  Hill's  alderman 
qvUckly  sUpped  a  regulation  through  the 
zoning  board  forbidding  a  building  permit 
for  any  drlve-ln  within  500  ft.  of  a  resi- 
dential area. 

Buoyed  by  that  success,  Polizzi  once  again 
rallied  community  support  and  forced  the 
lead  company  to  stop  pumping  waste  into 
the  abandoned  mines.  But  the  biggest  flght 
was  yet  to  come.  By  1971  construction  was 
well  under  way  on  Interstate  44.  It  cut  off 
a  segment  of  the  community,  isolating  150 
famUies.  Yet  the  state  planned  only  one 
vehicle  overpass.  In  protest,  some  300  citizens 
pUed  into  buses  and  traveled  to  the  state 
capital,  Jefferson  City;  there  they  argued  be- 
fore the  highway  commission  for  an  addi- 
tional overpass. 

The  commission  said  no,  and  the  residents 
cannlly  decided  to  turn  the  problem  Into  an 
"Italian  Issue."  When  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  Volpe  visited  St.  Louis  on 
another  matter,  Polizzi  requested  a  meeting 
and  pressed  for  the  overpass  in  the  same, 
formal  Italian  that  Volpe  had  learned  back 
home  in  Massachusetts.  Joe  Garagiola  began 
dropping  hints  that  he  might  not  be  avail- 
able any  more  on  the  Republican  banquet 
circuit  unless  the  Hill  got  Its  overpass 
Finally  Polizzi  led  a  HlU  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  check  for  $50,000,  raised  by  the 
residents  themselves,  to  pay  for  the  over- 
pass. The  Hill  got  Its  bridge,  and  the  bells  of 
St.  Ambrose  rang  out  the  good  news. 

Polizzi  has  Joined  1,100  of  the  area's  1,500 
famlUes  in  a  nonprofit  development  corpora- 
tion to  guide  the  future  of  the  area.  In  its 
four  yeare'  existence,  the  corporation  has 
found  60  Jobs  for  new — and  old — ^residents 
in  the  neighborhood's  salami  and  macaroni 
factories,  tool  company  and  glass  factory.  It 
has  set  up  a  summer  youth  program  and 
hired  students  at  $1  an  hour  to  spruce  up 
the  area.  The  students  redecorated  the  Hill's 
hydrants  and  trash  cans  in  red.  white  and 
green  (the  colors  of  the  Italian  fiag).  More 
than  1,000  trees  have  been  planted.  A  system 
of  block  workers  set  up  by  the  corporation 
makes  certain  that  leftover  ravloU  lands  In, 
not  outside  the  garbage  cans.  The  corpora- 
tion maintains  a  list  of  Italians  eager  to 
move  onto  the  Hill.  When  houses  become 
vacant,  it  often  refurbishes  and  reseUs  them 
at  low  cost  to  young  couples. 

The  money  for  many  of  these  projects 
comes  from  the  approximately  $50,000  earned 
at  an  annual  summer  festival,  which  draws 
100,000  vlsltore.  The  aroma  of  lasagna  and 
meat  balls  fills  the  air,  and  amateur  Carusos 
croon  over  the  loudspeakers.  There  are  grape- 
stomping  contests  and  a  step-by-step  demon- 
stration of  how  to  make  sfinge,  an  Italian 
confectloa.  At  the  evening's  end  a  spray  of 
fireworks  flares  over  the  neighborhood  as 
proud  residents  and  guests  clap  and  cheer. 
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awar»  thAt  tbey  bave  aeen  the  past  and  that 
oa  tb«  Hill  at  lea«t.  It  sUU  wo^Iu. 


MEMORIES  OP  A  BItOTHER 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  president,  Jo- 
seph Alsop  shares  some  po^ant  mem- 
ories of  his  late  brother,  Stewart,  in  to- 
day's Los  Angeles  Times,  por  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  knew  Stewart  Alsop 
amd  for  those  who  would  have  liked  to 
know  him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  revealing  article  be  pijinted  in  the 
Record.  ; 

There  being  no  objectloil,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii\  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  30,  1974] 

mxmokies both  odd  and  fond of  a 

Bbothzb 
(By  Joseph  Alsop  i 

Washdcoton. — My  first  memory  of  my 
brother  Stewart,  who  died  Sunday,  is  almoet 
grotesquely  odd.  When  he  w%a  a  baby.  60 
years  ago.  he  suffered  fearfuli  eczema.  The 
remedy  was  to  slather  him  with  cocoa  but- 
ter and  then  wrap  him  In  gsijuze  bandages 
from  head  to  toe,  so  that  he  looked  like  a 
small,  rather  widened  mummy.; 

After  that,  the  eczema  turned  into  even 
more  fearful  asthma,  so  that  on  our  farm 
there  were  large  forbidden  areas,  such  as 
"near  the  manure  pUe."  because  these  were 
thoxight  to  "make  Stew  wheeze"  Yet  he  was 
a  brave,  singularly  stoical  ch4d,  as  he  be- 
came a  brave  and  stoical  man!  So  I  cannot 
recaU  him  walling  in  bis  munimy  bandagee 
or.  later  on,  even  once  complaining  during 
the  hideous  asthmatic  attacks  that  repeat- 
edly disabled  him  until  be  waa  about  13. 

It  Is  odd,  too,  that  u.-itil  chU4hood  merged 
Into  youth,  he  was  quite  strikingly  ugly — 
yeUow-aklnned,  with  a  head  that  seemed  far 
too  large  for  his  rather  puny  i  body,  and  a 
general  look  of  being  faintly  miasbapen.  But 
that  was  com[>enaated  for  In  time,  when  be 
grew  up  to  be  the  sole  male  AlBop  with  a 
serious  claim  to  being  handsoiBe. 

Of  such  trifles  are  one's  metnorles  made. 
But  were  the  foregoing  facts  reaUy  so  tri- 
fling? Doee  It  not  reqxUre  tremendous  inner 
fiber  for  an  ugly,  always- eillngf  child  to  de- 
velop with  the  years  Into  a  i|iBn  of  quite 
exceptional  gaiety  and  grace? 

The  grace  and  gaiety,  the  goo^  companion- 
ship,  the  gallantry  whenever  It)  was  needful 
to  be  gallant,  the  genial  wit,  ttie  wisdom  of 
the  heart,  the  strong  insight  d  the  mind — 
these  qualities  of  my  brother's  hardly  need 
pointing  out  to  anyone  who  %ii«w  him  or 
read  much  of  what  he  wrote,  '^t  as  I  think 
back  over  the  years,  what  malzily  strllLes  me 
was  my  brother's  singular  cofublnatlon  of 
marked  eccentricity  with  the  ibest  kind  of 
conventionality.  I 

On  '.he  eccentric  side,  th»re  was  my 
brother's  view  of  clothing,  funilture  and  all 
the  normal  outward  ornaments  of  life.  Re 
Almost  literally  held  the  oplnlot  about  these 
things  of  the  Boston  lady  who  remarked 
scornfully,  "Tou  don't  buy  ha|al  Tou  have 
hate!"  I 

To  this  economical  approach  to  possessions 
In  general,  my  brother  addefl  a  positive 
mania  for  making  amateur  repklrs.  By  some 
imlucky  accident,  for  Instance,  pe  discovered 
a  particularly  noisome  glue,  whiuui  he  firmly 
believed  could  be  used  to  repAlr  rags.  The 
results  were  awful  to  behold,  'tet  the  glued 
rugs  never  bothered  anyone;  fdr  he  and  my 
sister-in-law  Joined  Immense  Hospitality  to 
a  singular  knack  for  m&klng  their  Innumer- 
able guests  enjoy  tbetnselvee 

Peeling  young  again,  alas,  1«  never  eaey 
In  one's  90s,  but  It  always  happened  when 
I  spent  a  weekend  at  the  coumiry  house  my 
brother  loved  above  all  other  olaces.  There 


would  be  quantities  of  people,  young  and 
old.  There  would  be  endless  entertaining 
talk — for  my  brother  was  a  marvelous  talker, 
always  shrewd,  always  salty,  always  worth 
bevlng.  There  would  be  vast  delicious  meals. 
And  suddenly,  the  staleness  that  age  brings 
would  be  lifted. 

In  that  ooiuitry  house.  In  a  queer  way, 
you  ccuid  also  see  my  brother's  eccentric 
side  merging  Into  his  conventional  side.  It 
was  a  mite  eccentric,  after  all,  to  set  about 
recreating  In  Maryland  in  the  19706  the  gen- 
era] style  and  atmosphere  of  our  family  farm 
In  Cotmectlcut  half  a  centiiry  earlier.  Per- 
haps It  was  Just  this  that  always  made  me 
feei  so  much  younger  when  I  went  there. 

At  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  of 
those  country  weekends  was  powerfully  im- 
pregnated with  all  those  values  that  my 
brother  always  cherished.  Warm  affection  for 
friends,  de^  love  of  family  and  of  country, 
hearty  dlsUke  for  what  was  cheap  or  mean, 
and  positive  detestation  for  anything 
phony — these  were  his  main  values,  all  con- 
ventional enough. 

Or  maybe  one  should  say  that  these  were 
rather  old-fashioned  values,  rather  than  con- 
ventional ones.  Until  his  long  last  Illness, 
borne  with  such  courage,  we  seldom  talked 
seriously  except  about  politics  or  practical 
matters.  But  sometimes,  after  he  was  111, 
something  would  slip  out  that  hinted  of 
great  seriousness,  as  when  he  once  said  to 
me: 

"Tou  know,  I  sometimes  thank  Ood  you 
and  I  were  bom  Americans  so  long  ago — for 
although  r  don't  enjoy  getting  older,  I  begin 
to  suspect  we  have  seen  the  best  time  In  this 
country." 

I  look  at  the  next  generation,  whom  he 
cared  for  so  Intensely,  and  I  hope  against 
hope  he  was  wrong. 


BRUCE  BIOSSAT 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
profession  of  Journalism  and  the  field  of 
politics  lost  a  cherished  friend  this  past 
weekend  with  the  death  of  Bruce  Blos- 
sat,  a  syndicated  columnist  for  the  News- 
paper Enterprise  Association. 

Bruce  was  called  "the  dean  of  Amer- 
ica's political  reporters" — a  title  he  would 
have  put  down  with  some  self-depreca- 
tion— and  he  certainly  filled  that  role. 
For  35  years  he  covered  the  political 
scene  as  a  reporter,  editorial  writer  and 
columnist.  He  was  a  gentle,  honest,  and 
supremely  humorous  man,  who  relished 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  politics,  and 
who  could  write  about  that  world  with 
wisdom  and  understanding  but  without 
bitterness  or  spite  for  those  whose  ca- 
reers he  examined  in  print.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anyone  among  his  colleagues  or 
among  those  politicians  he  covered  who 
did  not  share  a  respect  and  eiffectlon  for 
him. 

Bruce  loved  to  travel  on  political  ex- 
cursions, and  it  was  my  good  fortime  to 
make  many  trips  with  him.  It  is  hard  to 
Imagine,  now,  a  political  season  which 
will  not  include,  somewhere  along  the 
way.  that  grey-haired,  wise,  furmy  man 
clambering  about  a  plane,  dressed  for 
heavy  weather  and  looking  forward  to 
political  combat.  He  truly  graced  the 
politics  of  this  country,  as  he  graced  the 
lives  of  his  countless  friends, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  obituaries  of  Mr. 
Biossat  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Washington  Star-News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet] 

Brucb  BioaaAT,  Political  WanxB,  Dns 

(By  Jules  Wltcover) 

Bruce  Biossat,  dean  of  America's  national 
political  writers  whose  syndicated  column 
ran  In  more  than  400  newspapers,  died  In  bis 
sleep  yesterday  morning,  apparently  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  (S4. 

Mr.  Biossat  was  found  In  his  bed  by  his 
wife.  Barbara,  about  10  ajn.  at  their  home 
at  6020  Garfield  St.  NW.  He  had  been  in 
general  good  health  and  was  preparing  to 
attend  the  National  Oovemor's  Conference 
In  Seattle  next  week. 

An  inveterate  traveler,  collector  of  political 
information,  folklore  and  friendships  among 
the  nation's  political  great,  Mr.  Biossat  was 
the  most  knowledgeable  of  reporters  about 
the  procedures,  and  intricacies  Involved  In 
the  making  of  presidential  candidates. 

As  chief  Washington  correspondent  and 
columnist  for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  Scripps-Howard  aflUlate,  he 
visited  leading  polltlcans  In  most  of  the  SO 
states  every  election  year  and  often  In- 
between,  building  up  a  network  of  sources 
that  few  of  his  colleagues  could  match. 

In  both  1968  and  1973,  he  compiled  con- 
vention delegate  counts  for  NEA  and  the 
National  Observer  that  were  guldepoets  for 
other  political  rep>orters.  He  covered  his  first 
national  convention  in  1940  and  every  one 
after  that. 

Born  In  Chicago  on  January  10,  1910,  the 
oldest  of  the  six  children  of  Harry  Biossat 
and  the  former  Marie  Reich,  he  attended  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Chicago  and 
worked  in  a  steel  mill  and  as  a  cookie  taster 
in  a  biscuit  factory  before  breaking  Into 
Journalism. 

He  showed  up  one  day  in  1040  in  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  what  was  then  United 
Press  and  besieged  the  Midwestern  manager, 
Boyd  Lewis,  to  hire  him.  Lewis  had  no  Job 
but  invited  young  Biossat  to  send  him 
samples  of  his  work. 

In  the  next  four  months,  the  would-be 
reporter  flooded  Lewis'  desk  with  stories 
from  all  over  the  city,  state  and  country, 
hitchhiking  to  Philadelphia  to  cover  th4 
Republican  National  Convention  that  nomi- 
nated Wendell  L.  Wlllkle  and  filing  dally 
reports  for  his  special  retulershlp  of  one. 

The  young  man's  persistence — which 
became  a  trademark  of  his  career  as  a 
political  writer  and  columnist — finally  was 
rewarded  with  a  Job  covering  the  state  legis- 
lature In  Springfield,  111.  Prom  there  he  went 
to  Harrln,  m.,  the  Washington  bureau  of  UP, 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  as  a  political  reporter 
and  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  AP. 

In  1949,  he  was  reunited  with  his  old  boss, 
Lewis,  who  hired  him  to  be  chief  editorial 
writer  for  NEA  In  New  York,  a  Job  he  held 
for  12  years  until  he  moved  again  to  Wash- 
ington, first  to  write  editorials  and  then  to 
succeed  Peter  Edson  as  NKA's  chief  Washing- 
ton correspondent  and  columnist. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Biossat  had  written  four 
columns  a  week  from  every  comer  of  the 
country  and  overseas,  particularly  Japan,  In 
which  he  developed  a  special  interest  In  hU 
last  years. 

A  gentle  man  with  a  dry  sense  of  humor 
and  an  incredible  memory  for  detail,  he  was 
considered  and  used  as  a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia of  poUtlcal  history  by  his  colleaguea 
A  full  and  fiowlng  mane  of  gray-white  hair 
made  him  look  older  than  his  years  and  made 
him  the  brunt  of  his  political  associates.  Ha 
was  once  referred  to  unwittingly  by  a  young 
reporter  as  "that  old  codger,"  and  his  col- 
leagues never  let  him  forget  it — to  his  undis- 
guised amtisement. 

His  news  sources  were  numerous  In  both 
major  parties  and  among  liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike,  but  the  ECennedy  brothers- 
John,   Robert   and   Bdward — had    a   special 
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treatment  for  him,  and  for  his  doggedness  as 
a  reporter.  They  needled  him  endlessly  but 
affectionately,  to  his  delight. 

Once  when  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was 
campaigning  for  re-election,  Mr.  Biossat  ac- 
companied him  one  morning  first  to  a  casket 
manufacturing  factory  and  then  to  an  old 
people's  home.  Kennedy  told  his  reporter 
friend  the  Itinerary  had  been  arranged  for 
him.  Another  time,  while  speaking  at  a  col- 
lege in  Massachusetts,  Kennedy  introduced 
Mr.  Biossat  to  the  faculty  as  his  father. 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign  of 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  In  California,  the  press 
^  bus  was  stalled  on  a  hot  afternoon  and 
Kennedy's  press  secretai^  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  Mr.  Biossat,  Richard  Drayne. 
Jumped  off  and  came  back  with  a  case  of 
cold  beer.  When  Mr.  Biossat  complalried  and 
asked  what  he'd  brought  for  the  non-beer 
drinkers,  Drayne  told  him  he'd  tried  to  buy 
"a  six-pack  of  Oerltol,  but  they  didn't  have 
any."  On  Mr.  Biossat's  next  birthday,  Drayne 
came  to  the  party  for  him  with  the  six-pack. 

On  a  presidential  campaign  flight  a  few 
years  ago,  as  deadline  time  approached  and 
reptwters  began  pounding  their  typewriters, 
one  of  them  got  on  the  pubUc-address  system 
and  Inquired  whether  "anybody  aboard  has 
a  quill  pen,  because  Bruce  Biossat  wants  to 
start  writing." 

He  interviewed  and  knew  many  Presidents, 
but  his  closest  association  was  with  John  F. 
Kennedy.  In  November,  1960,  shortly  after 
Kennedy's  election,  the  President-elect  was 
enroute  to  the  airport  to  make  a  speech  in 
New  Ycvk  when  bis  llmotislne  passed  Mr, 
Biossat  on  a  Washington  street.  Kennedy 
stopped  and  asked  him  if  he'd  like  to  go 
along — obviously  a  chance  for  an  exclusive 
interview.  No,  the  reporter  said  with  aplomb, 
he  was  delivering  a  raincoat  to  his  daughter 
at  a  school  nearby,  and  besides  he  had  his 
car  with  him. 

Although  his  friends  Included  most  of  the 
leading  political  figures  of  his  day,  he  was  as 
well  a  friend  to  the  greenest  of  reporters  who 
em'^arked  on  the  political  beat,  steering 
many  of  them — and  some  not  so  green — away 
from  error  In  fact  and  Judgment  on  the  cam- 
paign trail. 

"No  one  knew  more  about  politics  In  this 
country,  or  about  politicians,  than  Bruce 
did,"  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  said  yesterday. 
"And  no  one  brought  more  zest  and  biunor 
to  the  art  of  political  Joiu'nallsm.  He  was 
great  fun,  and  he  was  a  great  man,  and  we 
wUl  miss  him." 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mr.  Biossat  is  svir- 
vived  by  a  daughter,  Suaan  Patton  of  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va.;  four  sisters,  Marzalle  Ste- 
vens and  Barbara  Snow  of  Chicago,  Mary 
Warde  of  Denver  and  Stizanne  Andrews  of 
Prescott,  Ariz.;  and  a  brother.  Bayard  Bloesat 
of  Chicago. 

Burial,  in  Washington,  will  be  private.  A 
memorial  service  will  be  held  In  the  library 
of  the  National  Press  Club  on  Saturday  at 
11  ajn.,  with  a  buffet  afterward. 

Mrs.  Biossat  has  requested  that  remem- 
brances be  in  the  form  of  contrl'butlons  to 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
which  she  and  her  hiuband  attended  often. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News] 
Bsucx  Biossat  Dns  at  64:  Dkan  or  Political 

RXPORTKRS 

(By  David  Burgln) 

Bruce  Biossat  had  a  photographic  memory, 
and  well  that  he  did.  For  to  get  along  in 
lawyer  Harry  Biossat's  household,  and  to  be 
an  aspiring  newspaperman,  an  astonishing 
abUlty  to  recaU  names  and  dates  and  places 
was  a  handy  tool. 

"My  father  never  bargained  on  my  mem- 
ory," Bruce  Bloesat  often  recalled.  "Ah,  we 
bad  some  great  battles!  He  was  peerless;  he 
would  go  to  any  length.  But  I  held  my  own, 
and  it  was  marvelous  training  for  me." 

So  It  was  that  Mr.  Biossat,  from  "battles" 
with  his  father  over  who  could  be  first  each 
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year  to  spot  the  auto  license  plates  from 
every  state  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
who  could  rattle  off  the  names  of  all  the  vice 
presidents  or  the  entire  congressional  roll, 
fashioned  a  35-year  career  in  Journalism  as 
a  political  repKDrter. 

Considered  by  coUeagues  to  be  tlie  dean  of 
reporters  covering  the  national  political 
scene,  Mr.  Biossat  died  In  his  sleep  yesterday 
morning.  Memorial  Day,  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  at  his  home  on  Oarfield  Street, 
NW.  He  was  64. 

He  was  found  in  bed  by  his  wife  Barbara 

.Tbs)  at  10  a.m.  when  he  did  not  answer 
ffsr  caU  to  breakfast, 

lor  26  years,  Mr.  Biossat's  colunms  and 
dispatches  appeared  In  The  Washington 
DaUy  News  and  for  the  last  two  in  The  Star- 
News.  His  column  was  circiUated  to  more 
than  400  North  American  newspapers  by  The 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  (NEA),  a 
Scripps-Howard  affiiute  for  which  he  wwked 
since  1948. 

A  native  of  Chicago  and  an  alunmus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Bruce  Bloesat  began 
his  Journalism  career  in  1940  writh  United 
Press  with  the  same  perfectionist's  Integrity. 
tenacity  and  attention  to  detaU  that  was  the 
mark  of  his  style  through  his  very  last 
column. 

Boyd  Lewis,  then  manager  of  UP's  Chicago 
bureau,  rather  routinely  told  the  eager  Job 
applicant  to  send  in  samples  of  his  work. 
Having  worked  only  at  odd  Jobs— including 
one  as  a  cookie  taster  for  a  biscuit  manufac- 
turer— ^Mr.  Bloesat  had  no  samples. 

But  over  the  ensuing  weeks  Lewis  re- 
ceived samples  galore,  as  Mr.  Biossat  hop- 
scotched  nunols  filing  feature  stories.  Later 
he  set  out  on  his  own  for  Philadelphia  to 
cover  the  Republican  National  Convention 
that  nominated  Wendell  Wlkle,  and  the  sam- 
ples tTocn  that  experience  eventually  con- 
vinced L«w1s  that  UP  needed  upstart  Biossat 
to  cover  the  state  legislature  at  Springfield. 

Eight  years  later,  after  Mr.  Biossat  had 
worked  for  UP  (now  United  Press  Interna- 
tional) in  Harrisburg,  111.,  for  the  Chicago 
DaUy  News  and  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington,  Lewis  had  Joined  NEA  and  hired 
him  as  an  editorial  writer.  Lewis  later  became 
president  of  NEA  and  In  1961  sent  Mr.  Bios- 
sat from  New  York  to  Washington  to  be- 
come the  syndicate's  top  political  reporter 
and  columnist. 

Early  In  Mr.  Biossat's  days  with  NEA,  he 
covered  the  Massachusetts  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  yotmg  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
two  struck  up  a  friendship  that  lasted 
through  President  Kennedy's  death  and 
spread  to  Kennedy's  brothers,  Robert  and 
E^dward. 

Mr.  Biossat  was  enamored  of  the  Keimedy 
style— "their  refusal  as  politicians  to  take 

themselves  so  dam  seriously,"  as  he  put  It 

and  In  particular  he  enjoyed  the  Kennedy 
brothers'  ironic  wit. 

Mr.  Biossat  hUnself  possessed  a  wry,  sight- 
ly self-effacing  wit  which  made  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington political  press  corps.  During  quiet 
times  In  the  press  galleries  or  on  the  road 
with  the  p<ri8,  he  would  often  regale  col- 
leagues with  tales  of  the  Biossat  family's  an- 
nual Christmas  reunion  In  Chicago. 

ita.  Biossat's  four  younger  sisters  and 
brother  would  drive  htindreds  of  miles  to  find 
Just  the  right  Christmas  tree,  usuaUy  a  25- 
footer,  then  lop  seven  feet  off  the  top  and 
seven  feet  off  the  bottom  "for  a  wide,  fat  ef- 
fect." 

The  Idea  was  to  break  the  family  record 
for  most  ornaments,  but  rigid  rules  dictate 
that  no  ornament  could  touch  a  branch  be- 
low. "The  record  number  of  ornaments  Is 
712,"  he  would  say  proudly. 

Well  known,  too,  was  Mr.  Biossat's  annual 
hunt  to  see  all  the  new  license  plates  or 
stickers,  the  boyhood  game  he  lecuTied  from 
his  father  In   Chicago,   where  out-of-state 


plates  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  are  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Several  Washington  Journalists  now  are 
converts  to  the  license  tag  game,  among  them 
Carl  Leubsdorf,  the  AP  political  writer.  In 
four  years  of  competition,  Leubsdorf  strug- 
gled to  a   2-2   tie  against  heavy  odds. 

Once,  when  Leubsdorf  phoned  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy's  office  to  check  a  fact,  an 
office  aide  rebuffed  him.  "I  know  why  you're 
calling,"  the  aide  said.  "Tou're  Just  trying 
to  find  out  <;here  rare  out-of-state  licenses 
are  parked,  but  we're  working  for  Mr.  Bios- 
sat." 

Tom  Nolan,  a  Biossat  protege  in  the  NEA 
bureau  here  and  now  deputy  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Star-News,  recalled  1967  when 
he  led  Mr.  Biossat  49-42  in  number  of  li- 
cense tags  seen.  Nolan  needed  only  two  plates, 
Alaska  and  Rhode  Island,  to  win  the  game. 

•'I  went  to  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell's  Office  and 
found  a  girt  who  had  Rhode  Island  plates." 
Nolan  said.  "She  had  her  stickers  but  hadn't 
put  them  on  yet,  so  I  volunteered  to  do  it 
for  her. 

"That  gave  me  50— only  Alaska  to  go.  I 
couldn't  find  an  'Alaska.' 

Meanwhile,  Bruce  put  on  a  last  minute 
blitz  by  touring  Capitol  Hill  parking  areas — 
you  were  on  your  honor  to  actually  see  the 
plate — to  catch  up.  He  not  only  found  an 
'Alaska,'  but  he  got  my  'Rhode  Island'  to 
beat  me." 

Professionally,  his  coUeagues  say,  Mr. 
Biossat  put  that  kind  of  Integrity  and  en- 
terprise into  his  work.  He  was  recognized  as 
an  expert  on  the  processes  by  which  a  per- 
son can  become  president.  And  because  of 
his  tireless  attention  to  state  politics,  about 
which  he  often  wrote,  he  was  the  envy  of 
peers  for  his  long  list  of  contacts. 

As  a  writer,  Bruce  Biossat's  syntax  was 
crips,  flawlessly  clean,  a  refinement  of  his 
early  wire  serrice  training.  His  copy  was 
meticulously  prepared.  Often  as  not  he  would 
retype  a  piece  until  it  was  letter  perfect. 

Mr.  Biossat's  colleagues  also  knew  him  for 
another  acceptable  eccentricity — "one  man's 
outrage  against  the  system."  He  saved  some 
of  his  best  prose  for  indignant  letters  to 
the  heads  of  public  utUlties,  credit  card  com- 
paiUee,  hotels  and  arllnes.  "Ralph  Nader  can 
take  a  lesson  from  me,"  he  would  say. 

Although  a  prolific  writer,  and  with  his 
acute  memory,  Mr.  Biossat  was  never  able 
to  write  a  book  on  either  of  his  favorite  sub- 
jects, poUtics  and  travel  (he  would  log  aa 
many  as  100,000  miles  a  year).  But  Mrs 
Bloesat,  his  almost  constant  companion  in 
his  work  and  travel,  said  he  was  to  have  gone 
to  New  Tork  this  week  to  make  plans  for  a 
book  about  the  humorous  side  of  covering 
politics,  and  had  talked  about  another  book 
which  would  examine  the  contemporary  press 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  well  known  polit- 
ical press  secretaries  and  Image-makers. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Biossat  Is  survived 
by  a  daughter,  Susan  Patton  of  VU'gima 
Beach,  Va.;  four  sisters,  Mary  Warde  of  Den- 
ver, Susanne  Andrews  of  Prescott,  Ariz..  Mar- 
zalle Stevens  and  Barbara  Snow  of  Chicago, 
and  a  brother.  Bayard,  of  Chicago. 

The  family  announced  that  burial,  pri- 
vate, will  be  In  Washington,  but  that  on  Sat- 
urday at  11  am,  a  memorial  service  wUl  be 
held  at  the  National  Press  Club  with  a  buffet 
following.  Remembrances  are  suggested  la 
the  form  of  donations  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
of  Performing  Arts. 


A  CONSUMER  ADVOCATE  OP  GIANT 
^PROPORTIONS 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  commend  a  most  extraordlntiry 
woman,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterstm.  This  gal- 
lant lady  has  held  one  Important  Job 
after  another  In  Washington  having  to  do 
with  the  safety  and  economic  well-being 
of  laborers  and  consumers. 
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Esther  began  her  career  i^th  the  Con- 
sumer's League  for  Fair  Standards  and 
has  since  been  Assistant  LaOor  Secretary 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  And  Johnson, 
White  House  Consumer  Aflvlser  under 
President  Johnson,  and  Is  nt>w  chairman 
of  the  National  Consumers'  League  and 
consumer  adviser  to  Giant  Food's  presi- 
dent, Joseph  Danzansky. 

In  the  latter  capaiclty.  According  to 
Lynn  Jordan,  head  of  the  Virginia  Citi- 
zens' Consumer  Coimcll — 

Esther  started  a  chain  reactlpn.  No  matter 
where  I  go  in  the  country  e»ery  consumer 
advocate  has  heard  about  Giant  Food  even 
though  Its  a  local  chain. 

In  the  3  years  Mrs.  Peterion  has  been 
with  the  company,  Giant  i  has  been  a 
conspicuous  pioneer  among  |ood  retailers 
in  advancing  progressive  cjonsimier  re- 
forms. As  a  result.  Giant  controls  a  con- 
tinually increasing  percentage  of  the 
Washington  area's  retail  foW  market. 

One  of  Mrs.  Peterson's  first  Innovations 
at  the  company  was  to  foijm  consumer 
advisory  groups  whose  meijabershlp  in- 
cluded highly  respected  prciCesslonals  as 
well  as  concerned  customeit.  Unit  pric- 
ing, open  dating  of  perishiibles,  nutri- 
tional and  ingredient  labeling  of  Giant 
brand  food  products,  and  al  comprehen- 
sive toy  safety  program  are 'all  a  part  of 
the  Peterson  approach  to  aboveboard 
retailing.  Mutual  trust  between  buyer  and 
seller  is  her  aim.  i 

Mrs.  Peterson  sajrs: 

If  you  don't  explain  things  |  and  let  con- 
sumers know,  you  can't  oompliln  when  con- 
sumers yell  about  profit  plctuies  they  dont 
understand.  I 

Mrs.  Peterson's  uniisual  candor  even 
Includes  public  announcements  of  the 
consumer  program's  mistakes. 

What  Esther  Peterson  sjmabollzes  Is 
that  there  exists  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween responsible,  constructive  consimier 
advocates  and  inexi)erlen^ed  "dema- 
gogues" who.  as  she  puts  it.  4re  "short  on 
expertise  and  long  on  rheto^'ic." 

Her  experience  with  Giknt  demon- 
strates that  there  is  no  mpre  effective 
way  for  an  aggressive,  forward-looking 
company  to  increase  sales  than  to  be- 
come genuinely  responsive  ]to  the  con- 
sumer. I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniit^ous  consent 
that  an  outstanding  description  of  Esther 
Peterson  and  her  substantial  contribu- 
tions— written  by  Claudia  Lavy  and  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  12.  1974.  be  printed  In  j  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  1 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  ^ay  12.  1974] 

COUMTLWC    ox    ESTHZS    PZTXaSoif SUFEEMAX- 

Krr    CHADf's    CoNstTMSR    Aqvisia    Speaks 

Out 

(By  Claudia  Le 

Esther  Peterson  says  that  when  she  came 
to  GLant  Pood,  Inc.,  as  consu4ier  advisor  to 
Its  president,  consumer  advo^tes  thought 
she  had  sold  out  and  executlvei  of  the  Wash- 
ington ^ocery  chain  thought  she  would  keep 
them  from  selling  out  of  anytfilng. 

But  In  three  years  of  Giant's  pioneering 
with  unlt-prlclng,  open-datli^  of  perish- 
ables and  Ingredient  labeling  of  Olant-brand 
products,  the  presldtnt  of  oiie  local  con 
sumers'  council  says,  "Esther  smarted  a  chain 
reaettoQ.  .  .  ." 


These  days,  retail  food  executives  nation- 
wide Uaten  with  respect — as  they  did  last 
week  at  a  Super  Market  Institute  conference 
In  I>aUaa — when  Esther  Peterson  lays  It  on 
the  line. 

"If  you  don't  explain  things  and  let  con- 
sumers know,"  the  former  White  House  ad- 
Tiaor  tells  them,  "you  can't  complain  when 
consumers  yell  about  proQt  pictures  they 
don't  understand." 

"No  matter  where  I  go  in  the  country," 
says  Lynn  Jordan,  head  of  the  Virginia  Cltl- 
sens  CJonsumer  CouncU,  "every  consumer 
advocate  has  heard  about  Olant  Food,  even 
thoxigh  It's  a  local  chain  ....  The  word  has 
spread  across  the  country." 

A  friendly,  intelUgent  and  direct  woman 
who  approaches  shoppers,  labor  leaders  and 
UJ9.  presidents  with  equal  ease.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son inltlaUy  turned  down  Job  offers  from 
Olant  chief  Joseph  Danzansky  because  she 
"didn't  want  to  chance  becoming  a  pub- 
licity gimmick." 

But  today,  the  67-year-old  former  assistant 
labor  secretary  \uider  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson — and  consumer  affairs  advisor 
to  the  latter — is  probably  Giant's  most  easily 
recognized  publicity  asset. 

Her  picture  and  signature  appear  on  ads 
pledging  Giant's  commitment  and  proclaim- 
ing the  consiimer's  right  to  choose,  to  be 
beard  and  to  know  everything  there  Is  to 
know  about  meat  prices.  She  makes  similar 
pronouncements  in  low-keyed  but  effective 
television  commercials  and  maintains  a 
highly  active  schedule  of  speaking  engage- 
ments. 

And  when  she  walks  right  up  to  a  woman 
rummaging  In  the  collard  greens  in  a  South- 
east Washington  Olant  and  says.  "Excuse 
me,  I'm  Elsther  Peterson.  How  do  you  find 
things  here?  All  right?"  she  doesn't  have 
to  explain  who  she  is  or  why  she's  asking. 

A  veteran  labor  lobbyist  who  got  her 
"picket  line  come-upance"  fresh  out  of  col- 
lege with  the  Consumers  League  for  Fair 
Labor  Standards,  Mrs.  Peterson  says  she  de- 
manded of  Danzansky  and  got  "complete 
freedom  to  speak  out  according  to  my  con- 
viction*, both  publicly  and  within  the  com- 
pany" when  she  came  to  work  tar  him. 

Not  only  was  she  to  have  "a  hand  at  the 
levers  of  corporate  power."  she  said,  but  the 
company  would  have  to  commit  itself  to  try 
some  of  the  programs  she  believed  in.  pro- 
grams based  on  recommendations  made  by 
White  House  advisory  committees  and  con- 
ferences. 

Although  a  "consvuner  action  task  force" 
composed  of  Olant  executives  was  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  unit  pricing  system 
to  help  customers  compare  food  coets  when 
she  arrived,  Mrs.  Peterson  writes  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
consumerism  was  not  universally  regarded 
as  a  constructive  force  by  Giant's  numerous 
vice  presidents. 

But  gradually,  she  says,  "their  suspicion 
and  hostility  began  to  ebb,  in  turn,  I  got 
a  priceless  inside  glimpse  into  the  dynamics 
of    a    corporation." 

Mrs.  Peterson  alarmed  some  retailers  with 
her  somewhat  unique  appro«u;h  to  keeping 
the  public  informed,  which  included  an- 
nouncements of  the  consumer  program's 
mistakes  as  well  as  its  Innovations.  Candor 
about  such  Initial  flops  as  an  attempt  to 
label  fat  content  in  ground  beef  (the  state 
of  the  art  wouldn't  permit  strict  accuracy) 
has  not  harmed  Olant's  Image,  she  said. 

"Apparently,  people  admire  those  who  are 
not  afraid  to  own  up  to  their  errors." 

American  businesses  generally  h<tve  re- 
acted to  the  growing  consumer  awareness  in 
distinct  steps,  she  observes.  First,  they  deny 
charges  made  by  consumer  groups,  then  try 
to  discredit  those  who  make  the  charges  or 
question  their  motives. 

"When  consxuners  get  no  redrew  and  seek 
legislative  action,"  she  went  on.  businesses 
"oppose  everything"  and  when  legislation  Is 


passed  or  regulations  written,  they  try  to 
'defang'  anything  that  is  enacted  by  working 
against  implementation  and  appropriations 
or  getting  an  opponent  of  the  law  appointed 
to  administer  It." 

Finally,  she  observes,  after  repeated  frus- 
tration, "business  realizes  that  service  Is  its 
first  obligation  if  it  is  to  grow  and  prosper" 
and  that  the  best  way  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems Is  to  give  "reasponslble  consumer 
spokesmen  a  fair  hearing."  Olant  Food,  she 
adds,  arrived  at  the  last  step  earlier  than 
most,  "although  It,  too,  had  to  agonize  its 
way  through  the  five  steps  during  the  19608." 

The  company's  previous  exj>erlence  with 
consumer  advocates  had  not  always  been 
happy,  she  said,  because  Inexperienced  ad- 
vocates were  often  "shrill  and  unreasonable." 
The  advocates,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
unable  to  convince  Olant  that  consumers 
needed  to  be  provided  much  more  than  cook- 
ing demonstrations  and  recipes. 

One  of  her  first  moves  at  Olant  was  to 
start  forming  consumer  advisory  groups  that 
included  highly  respected  professionals  such 
as  Harvard  nutritionist  Jean  Mayer  and 
former  Nader  Kaider  James  S.  Turner,  author 
of  "The  Chemical  Feast" — as  well  as  Olant 
customers  concerned  about  certain  Issues. 

Store  employees  were  kept  up  to  date  on 
changes  such  as  improvements  in  food  and 
the  labeling  and  safety  packaging  through 
lunches.  Informal  meetings  and  a  news- 
letter. 

Paul  Forbes,  executive  assistant  to  Dan- 
eansky.  says  the  Giant  president  is  highly 
pleased  with  the  consiuner  program.  Forbes 
acknowledges  that  "some  of  the  things  Mrs. 
Peterson  proposed  havent  turned  out  to  be 
practical,  but  she  says.  'You  win  a  few  and 
lose  a  few.' " 

Customer  demand  for  such  heavily  adver- 
tised products  as  fruit-scented  caustic 
cleaners,  for  instance,  won  out  over  the  sug- 
gestion of  advisory  groups  that  they  be 
dropped.  But,  at  the  same  time.  Giant  dis- 
continued packaging  them  under  the  Giant 
label  and  posted  signs  in  stores  \irglng  par- 
ents to  keep  the  products  out  of  the  reach 
of  children. 

As  a  reporter  tagged  along  on  one  of  Mrs. 
Peterson's  weekly  Inspection  trips  to  Giant 
stores,  this  one  at  Alabama  Avenue  and 
Good  Hope  Road  SE,  the  consumer  affairs 
advisor  pointed  out  items  she  said  she  con- 
siders "rip-offs." 

High  on  her  list,  she  said,  are  prepared 
foods  such  as  shrimp  cocktaU  ("the  main  in- 
gredient is  sauce;  people  complain  about 
prices,  but  often  they're  paying  for  someone 
else  to  do  their  work")  and  fruit  drinks 
that  are  97  per  cent  water. 

"People  are  bringing  home  water, "  she 
said.  "It's  best  to  buy  a  concentrate  like 
frozen  orange  Juice  and  add  the  water."  But 
fruit  drinks,  she  notes  wryly,  are  "high- 
profit  Items,  heavily  advertised." 

Among  her  gocJs,  she  said,  is  listing  In- 
gredients on  labels  by  percentage. 

When  Giant  began  noting  on  its  private- 
brand  orange  drink  that  real  orange  Juice 
constituted  10  per  cent  of  the  contents,  she 
added,  "people  said,  'Only  10  per  cent?"  I 
said,  'How  much  do  you  think  is  in  the 
others?' "  She  searched  the  Southeast 
store's  shelves  to  point  out  Olant  brand 
orange  drink,  but  was  told  by  a  Giant  ad- 
ministrator that  It  was  out  of  stock  because 
It's  "selling  fantastic!" 

Since  Giant  began  Its  consvuner  program 
in  earnest.  Safeway  Stores,  the  national  chain 
that  has  traditionally  dominated  the  mar- 
ket here,  followed  suit.  Today.  Safeway,  with 
163  stores,  continues  to  generate  31  per  cent 
of  the  area's  sales,  while  Giant,  with  102 
stores,  controls  30  per  cent,  up  from  26  per 
cent  in  1968. 

Olant.  however,  has  only  seven  stores  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  while  Safeway  has 
43.  many  of  them  smaller,  long-established 
facilities  serving  low-income  neighborhoods. 
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Danzansky  advocates  government  "write- 
downs" to  encourage  supermarket  develop- 
ment on  high  priced  inner  city  land,  his  as- 
sistant, Forbes,  said. 

"It's  frightfully  expensive  to  assemble  land 
in  the  Inner  city,"  Mrs.  Peterson  says,  "but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we're  denying  the  ad- 
vantages of  supermarket  shopping  to  peo- 
ple— the  poor  and  the  elderly — who  need  It 
the  most." 

Mrs.  Peterson  came  to  Giant  in  1970  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absense  from  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  with  which 
she  had  been  closely  associated  over  the 
years.  Later,  she  formally  quit  her  labor  lob- 
bying post  to  stay  on  as  a  $36,000-a-year 
advisor  to  Danzansky.  She  has  to  work  harder 
at  Giant,  she  says,  than  she  did  when  she 
was  serving  simultaneously  as  assistant  labor 
secretary  and  White  House  consumer  advisor. 

In  addition,  she  has  gone  "full  circle," 
she  says,  by  accepting  the  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Consumers  League,  the  coun- 
try's oldest  consumer  organization,  which 
evolved  from  the  Consumer  League  for  Fair 
Labor  Standards,  the  group  that  Inspired  her 
life-long  Interest  in  labor  standards.  One 
current  aim  of  the  league  is  to  develeop  a 
knowledgeable  group  to  develop  a  dialogue 
with  retailers  over  "legitimate  consumer  con- 
cerns." 

Mrs.  Peterson  finds  consumer  "dema- 
gogues" who  fall  to  do  their  homework  "short 
on  expertise  and  long  on  rhetoric." 

Others,  like  the  Virginia  consumer  coun- 
cil's Lynn  Jordan,  are  often  asked  to  Join 
Olant  advisory  committees  because  of  their 
commitment. 

Mrs.  Jordan,  who  observes  that  unit  pric- 
ing and  open  dating  have  helped  sales  rather 
than  hindered  them,  feels  that  most  of  the 
consumer  reforms  initiated  by  Giant  and 
other  stores  were  fairly  safe  risks  for  the 
retailers. 

"This  is  not  a  criticism  of  Esther  but  of 
the  system."  she  said.  The  question  of  mar- 
ket concentration,  which  in  this  area  means 
that  four  companies  control  more  than  half 
the  market,  "the  real  heavy  economics  of 
competition,  you  won't  find  Olant  trending 
into  those,"  Mrs.  Jordan  said. 

"Among  the  supermarkets  here,  there  is 
only  the  appearance  of  competition,"  said 
Mrs.  Jordan,  a  Springfield,  Va..  resident  and 
former  computer  programmmer.  "You  will 
find  pricing  down  to  meet  competition  in 
produce — if  Olant  runs  a  sale  on  onions, 
Safeway  will  mark  them  down  tomorrow — 
but  in  many  of  the  Items,  you  will  find  price 
leading.  One  store  sets  a  price  and  within 
two  weeks  every  other  store  has  risen  up  to 
that  price." 

Food  prices  In  this  area  have  risen  com- 
paratively higher  to  other  costs  than  In  other 
niajor  cities,  she  said.  And  the  discounting 
among  grocery  chains  that  began  when  Mem- 
co  moved  Into  this  area  several  years  ago  has 
pretty  much  disappeared,  she  noted. 

Easy  slogans  such  as  Olant's  "Count  on 
Us"  are  meaningless,  Mrs.  Jordan  said.  What 
stores  should  be  providing  consumers  Is 
"hard  economic  Information  "  like  "the  price 
of  potatoes  Is  golrg  up  next  month." 


CLOSER  COOPERATION  WITH  EU- 
ROPEAN ALLIES  IN  MILITARY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
subject  of  closer  cooperation  with  our 
allies  In  research  and  development  of 
military  equipment  of  mutual  interest  Is 
of  very  great  importance.  In  fact.  It 
promises  to  become  even  more  so  in 
these  times  of  Inflation  and  when  the 
need  to  control  Defense  spending  Is  be- 
coming more  acute. 

During  this  past  year,  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 


opment Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  taken  a  di- 
rect suid  personal  interest  In  this  sub- 
ject. At  my  request,  a  member  of  the 
committee  staff  spent  several  weeks  late 
last  year  visiting  our  NATO  allies  pri- 
marily to  explore  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing such  cooperation.  His  rei>ort 
was  comprehensive  and  very  informa- 
tive. It  addressed  a  series  of  questions 
which  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  comment  and  appropriate  action.  A 
copy  of  the  report  and  my  letter  of 
transmittal  were  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  February  5,  1974, 
on  pages  S1224  through  S1227. 

The  substance  of  the  report  was  very 
helpful  as  the  basis  for  questions  during 
the  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1975 
military  procurement  authorization  blU. 

An  interim  reply  was  made  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering on  February  23,  1974,  and  the 
final  reply  on  April  18,  1974.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  letters 
and  unclassified  attachments  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. Much  of  the  information  should 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  to  indus- 
try and  to  our  allies.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  stimulate  greater  coopera- 
tion and  enhance  our  relationships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
remain  certain  items  which  will  require 
follow-up  actions,  and  these  will  be  pur- 
sued. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  attitude  and 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  intend  to  keep  the  Senate  in- 
formed of  any  significant  events  as  they 
occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  demonstrated  its  strong  support 
of  cooperative  programs  by  recommend- 
ing authorization  of  the  full  amounts 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  military 
procurement  bill  for  two  major  pro- 
grams. These  are  the  NATO  patrol  hy- 
drofoil missile  ship  which  is  a  coopera- 
tive program  wltlj  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Geromny  and  Italy,  and  the  short 
range  air  defense  system  (Shorads) 
which  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  of 
three  candidate  foreign  developments 
for  production  In  the  United  States  by  a 
domestic  corporation. 

ExHiBrr  1 
DiRZCToa  or  Defxnsx  Research  akd 
Enginxering, 
Washington,  B.C.,  Fel>ruary  23, 1974. 

Hon.  Thohas  J.  MClNTTRE, 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  Secretary  Schleslnger 
has  requested  me  to  re^>ond  to  your  letter 
of  21  January  1974.  As  you  requested,  I  have 
attached  data  sheets  on  most  of  the  tech- 
nical developments  listed  In  paragraph  four 
of  Mr.  Fine's  trip  report.  The  attached  Infor- 
mation represents  an  interim  reply  covering 
only  the  information  available  at  this  time. 
More  detailed  information  as  well  as  appro- 
priate comments  on  the  entire  report  will  be 
forwarded  shortly. 

Mr.  Fine's  report  of  his  R&D  orientation 
visit  in  Europe  Is  excellent  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  Is  obvious  from  his  comments  that 
the  European  trip  has  provided  him  an  ex- 


tensive understanding  and  appreciation  for 
the  problems  and  promises  of  international 
cooperative  research  and  development.  His 
trip  report  should  serve  as  a  solid  basis  for 
a  continuing  dialogue  between  our  staffs  that 
can  lead  us  to  improve  our  International  co- 
operative R&D  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  R.  Cvrbis. 

Leopard  n.  Matn  Battle  Takk 
A.  Background 

1.  Developing  Country — Oermany. 

2.  Description — The  LEOPARD  II  is  the 
German  continuation  of  the  MBT-70  Joint 
program  which  started  in  1962.  It  is  a  good 
tank  with  very  high  cross  country  mobility. 
The  FRO  has  not  selected  the  main  arma- 
ment for  the  Leopard  n. 

3.  Comparable  U.S.  System — XMl. 

4.  Status  of  Development — Engineering  De- 
velopment 14  prototypes  to  be  buUt  by  svim- 
mer  1974. 

B.  Relationship  to  XM-1  Program 
Before  the  Army  initiated  the  XM-1  pro- 
gram. It  reviewed  ongoing  foreign  tank  de- 
velopments and  found  that  the  Leopard  II 
had  many  of  the  characteristics  that  the 
Army  wanted  In  its  new  tank;  however,  there 
were  several  areas  where  it  did  not  meet 
Army  needs.  These  areas  were  ballistic  protec- 
tion, night  vision,  and  fire  control.  Ballistic 
protection  was  an  area  of  disagreement 
throughout  the  Joint  MBT-70  development. 
The  FRO  put  greater  stress  on  mobility  while 
the  U.S.  placed  higher  emphasis  on  protec- 
tion. New  armor  developments  have  created 
the  opportunity  for  much  higher  levels  of 
ballistic  protection  and  this  was  a  key  fac- 
tor in  Army's  decision  to  develop  a  new  tank. 
The  Leopard  n  night  vision  suit  was  a  hold- 
over from  the  MBT-70  and  overtaken  by 
technology.  It  is  now  possible  to  build  a  night 
vision  system  that  is  both  more  effective  and 
far  less  costly  than  the  system  installed  in 
Leopard  II.  The  Leopard  II's  fire  control  sys- 
tem is  much  more  complex  and  costly  than 
the  Army  feels  is  needed  or  that  It  can  afford. 
Although  the  Leopard  II  In  its  present  con- 
figuration is  not  a  candidate  for  the  .Army's 
new  tank,  several  of  its  subsystems  are.  These 
include  the  engine,  transmission,  and  track. 
In  addition.  Its  gun  is  a  candidate  In  the  trl- 
natlon  program  to  select  a  single  gun  for  the 
new  tanks  of  all  three  countries.  The  FRO 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  VS.  to  consider 
improving  the  Leopard  n  by  adopting  XM-1 
components  and/or  technology.  In  response, 
the  FRO  Is  presently  investigating  the  fea- 
slbUlty  and  desirability  of  modifying  the 
Leopard  II. 

Q :  What  Is  the  USAF  Interest  In  a  coopera- 
tive program  with  Rolls  Royce  on  the  ESM 
600  engine? 

A:  The  ESM  600  is  a  small  turbo  shaft 
engine  now  in  the  demonstrative  phase  of 
development.  Two  demonstrative  engines  are 
to  be  tested  this  year.  The  ESM  600  is  similar 
to  the  already  developed  AVCO  Lycoming 
LTS-101  engine.  The  USAF  has  no  known 
requirement  for  either  of  these  engines  at 
this  time.  There  is  no  U.S.  Navy  interest  in 
this  engine. 

ROLLS-ROYCE  PECAST76   IS 

Comment:  Subject  is  "under  development 
for  the  Advanced  Harrier".  Why  is  there  o» 
is  there  not  an  interest  In  pursuing  a  co- 
operative program? 

Answer:  Rolls-Royce  did  in  fact  Investi- 
gate the  uprating  of  the  Pegasus  11  engine 
currently  installed  in  the  Hawker -Slddeley 
Harrier  (AV-8A)  in  service  with  the  UA 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Royal  Air  Force.  As 
a  product  of  this  Investigation,  a  configura- 
tion htis  been  designated  the  Pegasus  15. 
which  provides  higher  thrust,  but  also  re- 
quires fuselage  and  Inlet  changes  to  accom- 
modate the  Increased  fan  diameter.  A  Joint 
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Tlie 
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1974  win  pro- 

to  whether  the 


Study  Oroup,  composed  of 
and  contractors,  Hawker- 
Royce.  and  U.S.  government 
McDonnell-Douglas   and   Pra^t 
are  conducting  a  study  to 
mon  baseline  aircraft   (AV-1 
resolve  positions  regarding 
and  levies  and  define  a  posslbl^ 
ment  and  production  plan, 
ment  is  funding  the  U^ 
V£.   government   Is  funding 
tractors  for  this  study. 

Position:    The    final    report 
Study  Group  expected  in  AprI  1 
vide  a  basis  for  a  decision  as 
development  will  be  sought. 

HAWKER-SIDDET.Ey  ADVANC^  KAUUER 

Conunent:  Subject  Is  "Advanced  Harrier 
with  Pegasus  15  engine".  Why  is  there  or  is 
there  not  an  Interest  In  purs\^ng  a  coopera- 
tive program? 

Answer:  See  response  to  Rolls-Royce  Peg- 
asus IS.  j 

JAVXI.OT — AIR  DKrZNSB  GUN 

A.  Background] 

1.  Developing  Country — USAPranoe. 

2.  Description — The  JAVELpT  Is  a  multi- 
tube  launcher  which  fires  t40mm  rocket- 
assisted  projectiles  (RAP).  It  Is  a  concept 
of  achieving  a  high  probabQlty  of  hit  by 
using  highly  accvirate  RAPs  ^ed  In  salvoes 
from  an  assembly  of  multiple  jtube  launchers 
having  discreet  predetenmned  angular 
divergence.  1 

3.  Comparable  US  System — tNone. 

4.  Characteristics:  I 
Weight  (system) — Unknown. 

Guidance — Ballistic  RAP  (tro  control  type 
not  defined  for  AD  appllcatlo^). 

Range — Optimized  for  3  kilometers. 

Cost — Unknown. 

6.  Status  of  Development:     ! 

US/Prance  completing  Phas^  I,  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  the  {TAVKLOT  con- 
cept; Phase  n,  testing  of  the  JAVELOT  gun 
against  aerial  targets,  is  conlitngent  on  test 
results  of  Phase  I,  a  requirement  being  gen- 
erated for  such  a  gun,  and  agreement  by 
both  the  US  and  French  arises  to  Initiate 
Phase  n.  ' 

B.  Proposed  resporiae 

The  US  Army  is  interested  and  is  cur- 
rently participating  with  France  In  the 
Phase  I  feasibility  study.  U^  participation 
In  Phase  n,  tests  against  aerial  targets, 
has  been  approved  oontlngeqt  on  the  test 
results  of  Phase  I. 

Q:  What  la  the  USAP  Interest  In  a  co- 
operative program  with  Engljis  MATRA  on 
the  Super  530  All-Weather  Air-to-Alr 
Missile? 

A:  This  missile  is  for  intermediate  and 
high  altitude  intercepts  and  can  be  fitted 
with  either  Infra-red  or  radar  guidance. 
The  first  launches  were  scheduled  In  1073, 
with  delivery  of  the  first  prtductlon  units 
In  1976-77.  The  AIM  7F  has  a  greater  range 
and  payload  and  will  be  available  much 
•ooner.  We  currently  have  op  requirement 
for  an  IR  version  of  such  a  itilsslle. 

Q:  What  is  the  UBAP  lnter«tt  In  a  coopera- 
tive program  with  »"e1*"  MAlltA  on  the  560 
"MAGIC"  Alr-to-Alr  Mlaa!le» 

A:  USAF  Is  Interested  In  M4TRA  550  aero- 
dynamic performance  capability  and  has  pro- 
vided a  draft  Memorandum  of  tTnderstandlng 
to  the  French  for  tbelr  consideration.  USAF 
Interest  Is  confined  to  the  unique  aerody- 
namic design  and  control  systetn  of  this  hlgh- 
maneuver  missile,  and  not  to  the  weapon 
system  as  an  entity.  Exploratory  discussions 
for  a  cooperative  test  prognmi  have  been 
underway  for  over  two  years. 

Q:  What  Is  the  USAF  Interest  In  a  Coop- 
erative Program  with  »"e*'^«  MA1BA  on 
Drmg-chute  retarded  bombs? 

A:  Bomb  retarders  are  need  to  provide  a 
safe  separation  distance  between  low  flying 
aircraft  and  the  blast  and  Cregments  of  an/ 


ordnance  it  releases.  The  French  use  a  400- 
kg  general  purpose  (OP)  bomb  almost  Iden- 
tical to  the  USAF  750-lb  Ml  17  bomb.  During 
the  mid- 1960*8,  the  USAF  Investigated  the 
French  parachute  retarder  diirlng  the  defini- 
tion phase  of  the  Ml  17  bomb  retardation 
development  program.  Other  retarders  sim- 
ilarly evaluated  Included  a  US-deslgned  para- 
chute retarder.  a  variation  of  the  US  Navy 
SNAKKYE  reader  fln  used  on  the  250-Ib 
MK81  and  600-lb  MK82  OP  bombs,  an  auto- 
gyro rotor  device,  a  solid  propellant  retro- 
rocket  and  a  balloon  parachute.  The  SNAKK- 
ETE  type  retarder  fln  was  selected  for  the 
Ml  17  bomb  due  primarily  to  Its  mechanical 
repeatlblllty  and  Increased  weapon  accuracy. 
The  parachute  retarders,  both  French  and 
US,  did  not  provide  the  required  accuracy 
due  to  critical  variations  In  parachute  de- 
ployment times. 

In  either  event,  the  USAF  Is  phasing  the 
Ml  17  bomb  out  of  service  for  fighter  aircraft 
In  favor  of  the  MKSa  bomb,  which  provides 
less  drag  when  carried  externally.  This  re- 
moves the  requirement  for  retarders  for 
Ml  17  bombs. 

AKMBBUST — ANTTTANK    WEAPON 

A.  Background 

1.  Developing  Country:  Germany. 

2.  Description — Armbrust  identifies  a 
double  piston  launch  concept  that  portends 
a  system  with  a  firing  signature  less  than 
that  of  a  rifle  or  pistol.  The  Armburst  is  a 
closed  breech  system  that  launches  a  drag 
stablllaed  projectile  to  an  efTectlve  range  of 
300  meters,  provides  a  very  mild  gvinner  en- 
vironment, and  can  be  fired  from  inside  a 
bunker  or  house  because  of  low  overpressure. 
The  launcher  consists  of  a  straight  tube  con- 
taining two  pistons  inclosing  a  prop)ellant 
charge  which  Is  used  to  eject  equal  masses 
from  each  end  of  the  tube.  One  mass  Is  the 
projectile  suid  the  other  Is  a  slug  of  thin 
plastic  wafers  that  are  broken-up  and  dis- 
bursed In  the  area  Immedltaely  behind  the 
launcher.  Propellant  gases  are  permanently 
trapped  between  the  pistons  of  the  launcher 
which  is  discarded  after  use. 

3.  Comparable  US  System — Lightweight 
Antitank  Weapon  (LAW) . 


Annbfust 


Law 


4.  Charicteristics' 

System  weight 10.6  lb 

Effective  r»ng« 300  ine(era 

Gu'danca Free  Right 

rock«L 

Armor  penetration .. .  Unk 

Cost Unk 


5  21b. 
200  meters 
Free  flight 
rocket. 
12.1  in. 
$50 


5.  Status  of  Development: 

Armbrust  is  In  exploratory  development. 
There  are  some  technical  problems  Involving 
the  aerodynamics  of  the  projectile  yet  to  be 
solved.  The  system  has  not  been  safety  certi- 
fied or  man  rated. 

B.  Proposed  response 
The  US  Army  Is  very  Interested  In  Arm- 
brust technology.  As  a  system,  the  Armbnist 
Is  too  heavy  to  meet  the  US  Army  require- 
ment for  a  Lightweight  Antitank  Weapon 
(I  AW) ,  but  the  technology  may  be  adapta- 
ble to  a  lighter  system.  A  cooperative  RAD 
effort  to  explore  the  Armbrust  technology 
may  be  worthwhile  once  the  feasibility  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

MBB-KOaUOBAN 

Conunent:  Subject  Is  "long  range  alr-to- 
shlp  weapon  system".  Why  is  there  or  is 
there  not  an  interest  in  pursuing  a  coopera- 
tive program? 

Answer:  In  1969-70,  wtUle  still  in  develop- 
ment. Kormoran  was  evaluated,  along  with 
other  foreign  missiles,  as  a  candidate  to  ful- 
fill the  Harpoon  requirement.  It  was  re- 
jected l>ecause  of  Its  relatively  short  range 
and  other  performance  shortcomings.  More 
recently,  as  a  result  of  a  USN-FRG  Coopera- 
Uve  R&D  meeting  in  April  1972.  a  letter  of 


offer  was  forwarded  to  the  FRO  regarding 
their  request  to  conduct  test  firings  of 
Kormoran  on  the  Pacific  Missile  Range.  FRO 
failed  to  accept  the  offer. 

Q.  What  Is  the  USAF  Interest  In  a  Co- 
operative Program  with  Messerschmldt-Boel- 
kow-Blohm  on  the  STREBO — Airborne  Dis- 
penser? 

A.  The  AF  Is  pvirsulng  the  possibility  of 
cooperative  R&D  of  the  STRKBO  weapon 
system  with  the  FRO  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  NAFAG  Subgroup  9.  At  the  present 
time,  the  STREBO  is  conceptual.  Its  develop- 
ment Is  being  followed  to  see  how  it  com- 
petes with  existing  CBU  type  weapons  to- 
ward meeting  stated  operational  require- 
ments. 

raO-VTOL   TECHNOLOCT 

Background:  The  U.S.  Navy  is  negotiating 
with  the  FRO  a  cooperative  test  plan  utiliz- 
ing the  German  Uft-plus  lift  cruise  UAK-191 
prototype  experimental  aircraft.  The  pro- 
gram as  foreseen  Is  on  the  order  of  t2.5M. 
The  U.S.  Navy  wlU  fund  atx}ut  «1.9M  and 
Germany  will  furnish  the  aircraft  and  pro- 
vide maintenance  and  operations. 

The  FRO  presently  has  no  VTOL  aircraft 
or  aircraft  programs  of  Interest  to  the  Air 
Force.  Their  primary  VTOL  work  Is  in  the 
area  of  light  helicopters.  The  Air  Force  has 
no  current  requirement  for  VTOL  aircraft. 

Although  there  are  no  cooperative  V/STOL 
development  programs  underway,  the  Air 
Force  continues  to  work  closely  with  the 
German  Federal  Ministry  of  Defense 
(FMOD)  In  the  area  of  V/STOL  technology, 
with  primary  emphasis  in  STOL  technology. 
Approximately  $14  million  has  been  applied 
to  coordinated  V/STOL  programs  by  each 
side  since  1968.  Under  the  program,  the 
USAF  developed  and  tested  the  XV-4B  ex- 
perlmental  test  aircraft.  USAP/FMOD  coop- 
erative V/STOL  efforts  continue,  but  at  a 
reduced  level  because  of  funding  limitations. 
As  far  as  can  be  determined,  none  of  the  cur- 
rent work  being  done  by  MBB  has  direct  rela- 
tionship to  known  Air  Force  requirements. 

lOSMJC    AND     laOlCK    SMOCTKBORX    TANIC    GUNS 

A.  Background 

1.  Developing  Country:  Germany. 

2.  Description — The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  continued  to  develc^  both  the 
106mm  and  the  120mm  smoothbore  guns.  The 
lOftmm  Is  considerably  ahead  of  the  120nua 
and  has  demonstrated  accuracy  of  groups 
with  a  standard  deviation  (SD)  of  .16  mils  x 
19  mUs  and  penetration  of  the  NATO  medium 
single  and  triple  targets  at  a  range  of  2000m. 
The  120  mm  has  demonstrated  an  SD  of  .20 
mils  X  .21  mils  and  has  penetrated  the 
NATO  heavy  single  and  triple  targets  at 
aooom. 

3.  Comparable  US  System — M68  lOSnun 
with  XM735  round. 

4.  Status  of  Development — Development  of 
the  105mm  round  is  virtually  complete  and 
should  be  ready  for  troop  trials  In  April  1974. 
Some  development  work  remains  on  the 
120mm  round,  particularly  with  the  combus- 
tible case.  This  round  Is  anticipated  to  be 
ready  for  troop  trials  in  AprU  1976.  HEAT 
rounds  are  the  only  other  ones  under  develop- 
ment at  this  time.  They  trail  the  KE  rounds 
considerably. 

B.  Proposed  response 

The  laOmm  smoothbore  Tank  Gun  is  the 
prime  candidate  for  Germany  In  the  Tripar- 
tite (US/PnO/UK)  Tank  Gun  Evaluation. 
The  lOSmm  Smoothbore  Tank  Gun  serves  as 
a  backup  candidate.  The  Tr^artlte  Tank  Gun 
evaluation  resulted  from  a  XJ&.  DoD  Iziltia- 
tlve,  and  will  evaluate  gun  candidates  from 
the  UK.  FRO,  U.S.  and  possibly  France  lead- 
ing toward  a  common  gun  solution  for  future 
NATO  main  battle  tanks. 

SP-70     1S5M1C    SXLr-FKOPEIXZD     BOWITZXB 

A.  Background 

1.  Developing  Country — ^United  Kingdom/ 
Germany/Italy. 
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2.  Description — A  modern  self-propelled 
howitzer  featuring  high  rate  of  fire,  extended 
range;  armor  protection,  and  mobility.  De- 
veloped in  accordance  with  Quadrilateral 
(US/UK/FRG/IT)  Memorandiim  of  Under- 
standing on  155mm  ballistics  and  NATO 
standardization  agreements  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing total  Interchangeabillty  of  allied  ammu- 
nition and  a  common  firing  table. 

3.  Comparable  US  System — The  US  has  no 
modem  SP  howitzer  under  development  hav- 
ing terminated  the  XM179  program  In  1969. 
The  SP  155  nun  howitzer  In  the  invnetory  is 
the  M109A1,  a  product  Improved  version  of 
the  M109  developed  In  the  early  1960's. 


SP-70 


M109A1 


CharKteristics: 
Rang* 


Weight 

Rate  of  lire. 


On  board  am- 
munition. 
Road  speed... 
Cross  country. 
Cost 


24,000  m  un-  18,000  m  un- 

assisted, assisted 

30,000  m  w/rocket    24,000  m  w/rorket 
assist.  assist 

92.4001b 53.0601b. 

3  rdJ  in  14  see 4  rds/min  fo'  3  min 

6  rdS;  min  for  1        2  rds/min  for  30 
min.  min. 

2  rds/min  for  1  hr.  1  rd/3  min  sus- 
tained 

32  rds 28rds. 

40  mi/hr 35  mi/hr. 

25  mi/hr 20  mi/hr. 

$400-J500,000....  »143,70O. 


5.  Status  of  Development — SP-70  Is  in  ad- 
vanced development.  M109A1  Is  In  the  field. 
B.  Proposed  respoTise 

Although  the  US  Army  does  not  now  have 
a  stated  requirement  for  a  new  self-propelled 
156nun  howitzer,  a  Required  Operational 
Capability  (ROC)  is  being  prepared  and  co- 
ordinated for  submission  to  HQDA.  If  the 
BOC  is  approved,  and  after  the  Concept 
Formulation  Package  Is  prepared,  an  assess- 
ment will  be  made  of  systems  under  develop- 
ment to  Include  the  SP-70  as  a  possible  co- 
operative program. 

Subject:  VANESSA  ASMD  System  as  a 
Potential  Coop>eratlve  B&D  Program. 

Comment:  The  only  Information  Inunedl- 
ately  available  on  the  system  is  in  Mr.  Fine's 
trip  report,  which  precludes  assessment  of  Its 
potential  as  a  cooperative  program.  However, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  trip  report.  Inquiry 
has  been  made  to  the  Italian  Navy  under  the 
auspices  of  the  existing  USN/ITN  Mutual 
Weapons  Development  Data  Exchange  Agree- 
ment (MWDDEA).  Determination  of  VB. 
Navy  interest  in  a  cooperative  program  will 
be  made  upon  receipt  of  the  Italian  reply. 


DiRECTOB   OF  Defense 
Research  and  Engtnexrino, 
Washington,  DC.  April  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Tboi^as  J.  McInttre, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.  V.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  CHAnitAN:  I  am  now  forwarding 
to  you  more  detailed  comments  on  Mr.  Fine's 
European  Trip  Report  as  a  follow-up  to  my 
letter  to  you  of  33  February   1974.  I  hope 
you  will  find  the  attached  Information  ade- 
quate, and  encourage  any  further  questions 
concerning  this  Important  subject. 

Mr.  Fine's  trip  report  Is  thorough  and  stim- 
ulating, and  of  great  value  to  the  DoD  efforts 
in  international  cooperation  In  R&D.  I  would 
welcome  your  and  Mr.  Fine's  continued  focus 
on  this  subject,  and  recommend  that  perhaps 
another  trip  be  taken  by  blm  during  the  next 
year  as  a  follow-up. 
Sincerely, 

Malcolm  R.  Currie. 

The  Department  of  Defense  through  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing supports  and  fosters  International  co- 
operation m  military  research  and  develop- 
ment with  o\ir  Allies.  The  following  is  the 
DoD  respoiLse  to  the  specific  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Fine's  report: 


(3c)  The  U.S.  Army  is  in  the  process  of 
Issuing  a  request  for  proposals  (RPP)  for  a 
short-range  air  defense  missile  system.  The 
leading  competitors  are  the  three  European- 
developed  systems  being  propoeed  by  three 
U.S.  Industries.  The  selected  system  will  be 
produced  In  the  UJ3.  for  VS.  Inventory.  To 
further  reduce  outlay  of  UjB.  R&D  fvmds,  the 
DoD  is  negotiating  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing with  the  three  European  nations 
developing  these  systems  to  share  engineer- 
ing tests  in  the  event  one  of  these  systems 
Is  selected.  In  this  way,  the  UJ3.  will  not  re- 
peat testing  already  conducted  on  the  select- 
ed system,  and  will  share  costs  for  certain 
specific  future  testing.  The  DoD  realizes  the 
Importance  our  NATO  Allies  attach  to  hav- 
ing the  U.S.  select  a  European-developed 
system  for  U.S.  Inventory  and  the  deleterious 
effect  on  the  credibility  of  future  UJS.  Inter- 
national cooperative  efforts  should  a  Eiuo- 
pean  system  not  be  selected.  However,  even 
though  the  £^uropean-developed  systems  are 
strong  contenders,  the  DoD  comi)etltlve 
sotirce  selection  procedures  will  be  followed 
to  Insure  meeting  the  DoD  objective  of  satis- 
fying our  military  need  at  the  lowest  risk 
to  cost,  schedule  and  performance. 

(Sd)  Since  Its  Inception,  NATO  has  worked 
towards  equipment  standardization  to  reduce 
system  proliferation  and  logistic  complexity 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  In  the  past 
ten  years  the  technological  competence  of 
our  NATO  Allies  has  Improved  to  the  point 
that  in  some  areas  they  are  equal  to  and 
even  surpass  us.  This  has  led  to  a  tendency 
for  nations  to  support  their  technological 
base  by  national  developments  of  different 
systems  for  similar  missions,  which  is  Inimi- 
cal to  standardization.  Although  standardiza- 
tion Is  and  will  remain  a  desired  goal,  a 
second  goal  of  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment is  to  achieve  interoperability 
where  standardization  is  not  possible. 

Some  progress  toward  standardization  and 
interoperability  has  been  made.  For  example, 
m  the  Air  Defense  area,  a  number  of  NATO 
nations  use  Redeye,  Hawk,  and  Nike,  and 
plan  to  use  Improved  Hawk.  The  UJB.  selec- 
tion of  a  foreign-developed  Shorads  would 
add  to  standardization  In  NATO  Air  Defense. 
Another  example  Is  the  agreement  on  com- 
mon ballistics  between  the  VS.  XM-198 
and  the  UK-FRO-Italy  FH-70  155MM  howit- 
zer. Just  concluded  Is  an  agreement  to  com- 
petitively evaluate  VS.,  UK,  and  FRO  tank 
guns  toward  selection  of  common  nuiln  arma- 
ment for  future  main  battle  tanks.  These 
are  a  few  examples. 

(3e)  In  NATO  and  bilaterally  with  our 
Allies,  the  U.S.  meets  regularly  to  discuss 
and  explore  more  efficient  ways  to  Increase 
R&D  cooperation.  The  method  showing  most 
promise,  as  well  as  a  past  measure  of  suc- 
cess, has  been  various  forms  of  licensing  and 
coproductlon.  In  a  few  instances  to  meet 
specific  needs,  the  U.S.  has  purchased  Euro- 
pean-developed systems  from  European  pro- 
duction. The  French  developed  wlre-gulded 
short  range  missile  SS-11,  the  battlefield 
radar  RATAC,  the  passive  sonar  ranging 
DUUG-1,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Harrier  are 
examples.  In  this  exchange,  however,  the 
overwhelming  ratio  has  been  in  favor  of 
E^uropean  purchases  of  VS.  eq\ilpment.  Be- 
cause the  UJS.  technology  is  so  advanced 
over  a  broad  spectrum  of  milltsar  equipment, 
and  the  large  production  runs  of  VS.  equip- 
ment provides  economies  of  scale,  European 
purchases  of  VS.  equipment  will  dominate 
for  some  years  making  a  balance  difficult  If 
not  Impossible  to  achieve.  For  this  reason, 
shared  production  of  equipment  components 
or  licensed  production  of  systems  seems  to 
be  a  more  viable  procedvire. 

DoD  believes  that  It  Is  unwise  to  depend 
upon  a  foreign  production  source  for  a  large 
amount  of  key  equipment  on  an  extended 
basis.  This  dependency  not  only  has  a  direct 
impact  on  national  security,  but  also  an  Im- 
pact on  key  areas  of  our  industrial  mobiliza- 


tion base.  In  addition,  VS.  production  of 
a  foreign-developed  system  is  usually  cheaper 
In  the  long  run  if  the  production  require- 
ments are  large. 

In  summary,  wo  prefer  U£.  production  un- 
der license  of  foreign-developed  items,  and 
believe  that  piuchase  of  foreign-produced 
Items  should  be  limited  to  special  cases  that 
have  little  negative  Impact  upon  our  national 
Interests. 

(3f)  The  Army  initially  requested  $19. 5M 
In  FT  1974  for  LOFAADS.  After  discussions 
with  Congress,  a  reduced  request  for  $7M 
was  submitted.  Including  t2.5M  for  In-house 
effort  and  $5M  for  licensing  fees  and  long- 
lead  time  requirements.  The  Congress  ap- 
proved the  $2.SM  for  In-house  cost  (as  stated 
In  paragraph  3c  of  your  report)  stating  that 
the  other  »5M  could  not  be  used  this  year. 
DoD  did  not  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
$5M  had  been  cut  out  because  a  determina- 
tion had  been  made  that  the  cost  of  the 
data  package  would  be  spread  over  the  vmlt 
production  costs. 

In  general,  licensing  agreements  Include 
various  costs.  There  are  royalty  fees  which 
are  normally  charged  by  the  licensor  on 
each  unit  produced.  But  these  fees  would 
not  normally  cover  the  preparation  of  a  data 
package,  which  could  be  very  costly  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  package  requested. 
Data  packages  are  normally  speciflcally  con- 
tracted for  as  a  line  item  in  a  contract  wlih 
a  clear  iinderstanding  of  what  is  to  be  de- 
livered and  what  the  government's  rights 
are  In  the  use  of  the  data.  This  cost  is  con- 
sidered a  valid  nonreciUTing  cost.  The  cost 
of  a  data  package  which  is  Identified  to  a 
specific  item  is  chargeable  to  that  item,  and 
Is  not  normally  charged  to  Bid  and  Proposal 
Expense. 

In  the  SHORADS  case,  the  data  and  know- 
how  required  to  be  transferred  from  a  for- 
eign country  to  the  UJS.  during  the  non- 
recurring phase  for  fabrication  of  complete 
systems  and  missiles  is  quite  sizeable  and 
Is  considered  a  valid  nonreciurlng  cost. 

(31)  Generally,  performance  requirements 
of  European  systems  require  less  technical 
risk,  complexity  and  cost  than  U.S.  systems. 
Lees  available  military  R&D  funding  has  re- 
sulted in  smaller  quantum  Jumps  In  tech- 
nology risk  In  new  foreign  developments, 
and  greater  use  of  past  proven  technologies 
in  an  evolutionary  way.  Avlons  Marcel  Das- 
sault has  tised  this  approach  In  the  MIRAGE 
series  by  the  \ise  of  technology  or  prototype 
demonstrators.  The  EXOCET  antl-shlp  mis- 
sile Is  another  good  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Europeans  sometimes  attempt 
large  techiiology  Jump>6,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
CONCORDE  and  the  MBCA. 

DoD  feels  that  one  of  the  key  considera- 
tions In  system  design  is  the  mix  of  proven 
and  new  technology  used  in  the  design.  We 
believe  that  the  lessons  learned  on  the  F-111 
and  the  C-6  are  being  wisely  used  in  the 
F-16,  TF-16.  and  YF-17.  for  example.  The 
fly-before-buy  approach  and  the  careful  use 
of  technology  demonstrators  represents  an 
economical  and  proven  technique  for  intro- 
ducing new  technology  without  excessive 
risk. 

We  believe  tliat  the  UJB.  can  retain  the 
qualitative  superiority  of  its  wei^Xkns  sys- 
tems by  a  prudent  mixture  of  the  evolution- 
ary and  revolutionary  approaches,  with  in- 
creased emphasis  ui>on  more  realistic 
requirements,  more  thorough  verification  a€ 
new  technologies  prior  to  system  applica- 
tion, increased  realistic  testing  programs. 
and  an  overall  management  sense  of  return- 
on-investment  on  a  more  business-like  basis 
rather  than  an  open-ended  commitment  to 
superior  technology  for  Its  own  sake. 

(3k)  The  problem  of  coordinating  the  use 
of  test  facilities  on  an  international  basis 
has  concerned  NATO  sinoe  the  early  60'8.  In 
that  period  NATO  has  constructed  a  NATO 
weapons  testing  center  in  Crete  and  is  in 
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the  process  of  establishing  tro  Kuropean- 
baaed  naval  weapons  accurar '  check  sites. 
In  the  past  few  years  NATO  h«s  organized  a 
special  working  group  to  reylew  all  test 
sites,  wind  tunnels,  ranges.  ;  naval  model 
basins  and  other  test  capaba^tles  available 
in  the  NATO  nations  with  an  aim  to  Improv- 
Ing  coordination  of  thetr  use  4nd  to  recom- 
mend consolidation.  This  wor^  is  going  on 
now. 

(3m)  The  U.S.  has  and  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  Germany  to  sujiport  research 
and  development  programs  and  projects  of 
mutual  benefit.  The  availability  of  German 
offset  funds  has  already  been  used  In  the 
nS/P7lG  develc^ment  of  a  miniature  Inertlal 
navigation  system  In  which  t^e  R&O  was 
wholly  conducted  In  the  U5.  i^|Ue  costs  were 
shared  equally  by  the  Uj8.  an4  Germany.  A 
project  underway  now  ts  the  X7$/FRO  devel- 
opment of  a  side-looking  radar  where  again 
all  R&O  is  conducted  In  the  VB.  We  con- 
tinue to  explore  all  pooslbUltles  to  find  other 
mutually  beneficial  projects  of  this  nature 
that  wo\ild  permit  expansion  of  this  program. 
However,  to  draw  on  available  offset  funds, 
the  program  must  meet  US/PfcO  needs,  be 
supported  by  the  FRG  Ministry  of  Defense 
and  be  of  sufficient  FRO  priority  to  be  ap- 
proved In  the  FRO  defense  bud^t.  The  FRO 
Ministry  of  Defense  Is  willing  to  expend 
offset  fxmds  only  to  meet  priorities  for  allo- 
cation of  funds. 

(3n)  The  R&D  Directors  of  i  U8/TTK/FB/ 
FRO  meet  Informally  and  regularly  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  cooperation  among 
themselves  and  using  their  good  offices  to 
Increase  cooperation  In  NATO.  Sbme  measure 
of  success  has  been  achieved.: In  practical 
terms,  some  of  the  efforts  of  ^le  group  to 
date  are:  cancellation  of  two  (llK  and  PRO) 
of  the  four  IR  alr-to-alr  mlssllewunder  devel- 
opment for  similar  requlremejnts :  driving 
toward  standardization  of  much  of  the  fam- 
ily of  ground-based  air  defense  missile  sys- 
tems, especially  on  the  Central  Front 
(REDKTE/STINOER.  SHORADSk  IMPROVED 
HAWK,  and  SAM-D):  pressing  for  Introduc- 
tion of  AWAC8  to  upgrade  the  NATO  Early 
Warning  and  Command  and  Control  Net- 
work (NAIXJE) ,  and  for  conmioi}  main  arma- 
ment on  future  main  battle  ta|iks;  comple- 
tion of  two-sided  testing  of  Pour-Nation 
candidate  anti-tank  weapons  ta  support  ad- 
ditional deployment  doctrine  Id  NATO,  and 
evolve  cooperation  on  next  generation  anti- 
tank weapons.  The  group  regularly  exchanges 
operational  requirements  to  asttire  that  no 
member  nation  starts  a  development  project 
without  being  aware  of  slmllat  projects  In 
the  other  nations  and  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  cooperate  rather  than  st€u^ 
an  Independent  project.  Since  Its  Inception 
ta  1970,  this  Four-Power  group  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  cooperation  M  the  NATO 
level  as  weU.  It  has  also  led  to  a  greatar 
understandtag  of  the  problems  and  pKHnlses 
of  R&D  cooperation.  As  the  group  matures 
and  more  confidence  buHds  up  among  Its 
members,  opportunities  for  expansion  ta  the 
numbers  and  range  of  projects  will  grow. 
(So)  The  VB.  Is  working  with  Its  Allies 
and  ta  NATO  to  find  ways  which  would  per- 
mit our  Allies  to  tacrease  their  participation 
ta  the  SAM-D  project.  The  FRQ  Is  ta  supp<^ 
of  the  concept  that  SAM-D  should  be  de- 
ployed by  NATO  to  the  early-i»ld  1980's  as 
a  replacement  for  NTKE-HERdTLES,  and  Is 
now  Including  limited  SAM-D  procurement 
for  thlB  prurpoee  ta  their  Iong>range  plan- 
ning. It  Is  our  understanding  that  FRO  will 
be  encouraging  other  NATO  Allies  who  pres- 
ently deploy  NIKJS-HERCTTLES  to  use  limited 
numbers  of  SAM-D  ta  thia  role. 

(3p)  We  are  ta  agreement  wt^  the  Italian 
Mtalstry  of  Defense  on  the  need  to  examine 
operational  requirements  ta  N/VTO  In  order 
to  tacrease  the  opportunities  f»r  NATO  co- 
operation ta  R&D.  The  U.S.  has  contributed 
slgnlflcanUy  ta  this  NATO  effort  by  expand- 
ing taformation  exchange  ta  the  aensitlva 


areas  of  electronic  warfare,  airborne  early 
warning,  command  and  control,  alr-to-ali 
missiles  and  battlefield  surveillance.  The  VB. 
has  also  led  the  effort  to  establish  closer  ties 
between  the  NATO  military  authorities  and 
the  NATO  R&D  community  so  that  a  better 
base  of  understandtag  can  be  established. 
We  have  also  met  bilaterally  with  our  Italian 
colleagues  and  exchanged  views  with  aa 
aim  to  tacrease  cooperatton  ta  R&D. 

(3q)  The  DoD  Is  taking  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  available  excess  foreign  currency 
within  the  regulations  established  for  its  use. 
The  bulk  of  excess  foreign  currency  is  In  the 
Middle  East  and  Par  East  countries  such  as 
Egypt  and  India  were  possibilities  for  cooper- 
ative R&D  projects  are  minimal.  The  residual 
excess  foreign  currency  ta  NATO  available  for 
defense  R&D  purposes  Is  small  and  would  not 
support  extensive  programs.  The  governing 
difficulty  with  the  use  of  excess  currency  is 
that,  ta  both  the  U.S.  and  the  foreign  coun- 
try, the  amounts  budgeted  must  be  accounted 
for  In  the  overall  defense  budget  tmd  counted 
as  defense  expenditures.  For  DoD,  projects  of 
sufficient  priority  to  use  allocated  defense 
funds  would  be  conducted  In  the  U.8. 

(3r)  Single  service  control  of  the  require- 
ments, specifications  and  development  of  a 
particular  weapons  area  undoubtedly  will 
preclude  proliferation  of  hardware  solutions 
for  a  common  mission.  However,  ve  tend  to 
agree  with  the  findings  of  the  OAO  on  this 
subject  In  that  competition  between  the  serv- 
ices up  through  Advanced  Development  can 
be  healthful,  particularly  In  surfactag  alter- 
native technologies  and  design  approaches. 
Our  management  goal  Is  to  bring  competitive 
approaches  to  a  "shoot  off"  so  as  to  select  the 
best  design  for  entry  Into  Engineering  Devel- 
opment. In  situations  where  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  service  requirements, 
we  force  a  hard  appraisal  of  the  Justification 
of  each  parameter  with  a  goal  for  brlngtag 
them  together  in  a  JSOR  (Joint  Service  Oper- 
ationaJ  Requirement).  In  summary,  we  be- 
lieve this  approach  will  yield  the  most  effec- 
tive weapons  to  support  our  projected  combat 
preparedness  goals. 

(33)  The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  (DARPA)  has  had  extensive  dis- 
cussions with  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense 
representatives  engaged  In  research  and  ad- 
vanced technology.  DARPA  has  already  estab- 
lished cooperative  programs  and  Information 
exchanges  where  such  activity  showed  prom- 
ise to  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both,  taclud- 
tag  lasers.  Continued  future  contacts  will 
assure  that  any  new  programs  proposed  by 
the  VS.  and  UK  will  be  given  thorough 
scrutiny  for  consideration  as  a  cooperative 
effort. 

(3t)  On  the  subject  of  Data  Exchange 
Agreements  (DEA),  DoD  makes  every  effort 
to  review  and  update  the  existing  DEAs  at 
least  blannually.  The  normal  practice  Is  for 
the  Services  to  review  the  validity  and  con- 
tinued usefulness  of  each  established  DEA 
according  to  Its  administrative  procedures. 
The  Army  and  Navy  visit  each  country  havtag 
DEAs  for  their  review.  The  Air  Force  has  each 
DEA  project  officer  review  his  DEAs  and  report 
annually.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Army  last 
reviewed  DEAs  with  the  Dutch  ta  May  1973 
and  the  Navy  on  3  July  1972.  The  Netherlands 
Ministry  of  Defense  has  been  Invited  to  send 
a  team  to  the  U.S.  to  review  their  DEAs  at 
their  convenience. 

(3u)  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  complete  product  line  of  Avlons  Marcel 
Dassault  and  conttaue  a  dialogue  with  offi- 
cials of  the  firm  through  various  forums 
available.  Avlons  Marcel  Dassault  is  a  highly 
competitive  aerospace  company  which  enjoys 
full  support  of  the  French  Government  ta  the 
international  marketing  of  their  products. 
Recent  examples  Include  the  Mirage  versus 
A-7  for  Switzerland,  where  the  Intervention 
of  the  French  Government  adversely  affected 
the  Swiss  decision  to  approve  an  A-7  buy. 
The  Mirage  F-1  versus  P-530/P-600  in  the 
Netherlands  Is  another  ctae  where  our  com- 


panies will  be  competing  with  Avlons  Marcel 
Dassault  and  the  French  Government.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  extremely  competitive  relation- 
ship, another  difficulty  Involved  In  coopera- 
tion with  Dassault  is  the  third-country  prob- 
lem. Many  important  customers  of  French 
milltau7  aircraft  are  countries  to  whom  the 
UJ3.  will  not  release  advanced  military  air- 
craft for  reasons  of  national  policy.  However, 
no  insurmountable  harries  exist  to  such  co- 
operation and  we  remain  open  to  suggestions. 

(3v)  Dr.  Gardiner  Tucker,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary General  of  Defense  Support,  NATO  In- 
ternatlonsil  Staff,  has  circulated  his  views  on 
the  need  to  consolidate  defense  industry  to 
reduce  the  Impact  of  declining  defense  busi- 
ness. Dr.  Tucker  also  acts  for  the  Secretary 
General  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
National  Armaments  Directors  (CNAD).  He 
will  present  his  views  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  CNAD  In  late  April  1974  where  these  ideas 
will  be  discussed  by  the  R&D  and  production 
leaders  of  NATO.  Both  DDR&E  and  ASD 
(I&L)  will  be  there  to  represent  the  U.S.  at 
this  meeting. 

(3w)  The  CNAD  has  been  kept  Informed  of 
the  NATO  R&D  objectives  established  and  has 
been  worktag  to  establish  cooperative  proj- 
ects to  meet  the  stated  deficiencies.  For  the 
first  time  In  NATO,  during  its  AprU  1974 
meettag  the  CNAD  will  have  a  one-day  Joint 
meeting  with  the  NATO  mUitary  authorities 
at  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers 
Europe  (SHAPE)., It  is  believed  that  should 
the  CNAD  and  the  mUitary  authorities  arrive 
at  a  consensus  on  the  most  Important  proj- 
ects needed  to  meet  the  deficiencies,  then 
they  could  present  these  to  the  NATO  Min- 
isters for  their  approval  and  action  both  in 
NATO  and  ta  their  national  capitals.  R&D  co- 
operation in  NATO  depends  not  only  on  the 
definition  of  defloiencles  and  the  willingness 
of  defense  leaders  to  ooojserate.  It  also  de- 
pends on  the  political /economic  factors  in 
each  nation  which  affect  the  will  of  these 
nations  to  Joint  coopteratlve  programs.  It  Is 
this  latter  political /economic  will  to  cooper- 
ate which  must  be  affirmed  and  activated  to 
Increase  cooperation  in  NATO. 

(3x)  OSD  Is  proceeding  with  the  formula- 
tion of  this  new  directive.  The  new  Army 
regulation  AR70-41  was  effective  1  March 
1974. 


U.S.  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  PRES- 
roENT  SETS  WORTHY  GOALS 
FOR  FREE  ENTERPRISE— SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH  COMMENDS  INI- 
TIATIVE OF  PRESIDENT  ARCH  N. 
BOOTH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
times  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  on  our 
national  goals  emphasize  the  need  for 
creative  leadership,  both  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  Nation.  One 
response  to  this  challenge  has  been  a 
heightened  awareness  by  those  in  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  decisionmaking 
to  reassess  the  practices  of  the  psist.  Re- 
cently, at  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's annual  dinner  in  Washington, 
Chamber  President  Arch  N.  Booth 
sounded  a  clarion  call  to  business  and  in- 
dustry leaders  to  Join  in  meeting  "some 
of  the  greatest  challenges  in  our  history." 
He  warned  that  the  business  community 
must  improve  the  public  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  free  enterprise,  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  American  people  the 
benefits  of  our  free  economy — a  tested 
system  on  which  we  must  continue  to 
build. 

Mr.  Booth  then  stated  certain  goals 
the  members  of  this  national  organiza- 
tion must  strive  to  achieve: 

We  must  tacrease  the  tavolvement  of  all 
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of  us  ta  taktag  special  leadership  ta  deaUng 
with  problems  and  opportunities  ta  com- 
munity development. 

We  must  let  everybody  know  that  it  la 
our  unswerving  purpose  to  make  the  time- 
tested  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment work  better. 

To  make  the  time-tested  proflt-and-loss 
bustaess  system  work  better,  too. 

Over  and  above  all  else,  we  must  make  the 
prtaclple  of  honesty  and  candor  the  trade- 
mark of  excellence  for  all  that  we  write  or 
speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  these  are 
goals  worthy  of  a  nation  and  a  people 
which  have,  over  this  past  200  years, 
achieved  greater  progress  in  human  dig- 
nity and  material  wealth  thsm  any  other 
nation  in  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Booth's  remarks  setting  the  course  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RCMAKKS     OF     AXCH     N.     BOOTH,     PszSmENT, 

Chabibxr   or   CoMMZECK   or   thx    Uxited 
States 

Thank  you  Mr.  Lowe  for  your  ktad  words. 
Thank  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  for  your 
generous  and  encouraging  greetings. 

I'm  grateful  to  our  Board  of  Directors — and 
to  all  of  you — for  the  conttaued  confidence 
which  you  have  expressed  ta  me  by  this  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
National  Chamber. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  accept  this  office 
as  a  trust,  as  an  honor  and  with  a  full 
acknowledgement  of  my  accountabUlty  to 
you  for  all  that  you  would  like  to  see  ac- 
complished. 

I've  spent  some  exciting,  rewarding  years 
worktag  in  this  great  organization  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  professional  people. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Its  philoso- 
phies and  its  policies— for  Its  capabilities  and 
its  potentials. 

The  National  Chamber  Is  now  62  years  old. 
That  fact  in  Itself  is  not  something  to  boast 
about.  It's  like  Elbert  Hubbard  said,  "There's 
no  trick  to  growtag  old — anybody  can  do  It 
who  has  time  enough." 

But  there  is  a  trick  to  using  the  passtag 
years  to  gata  perspective — to  develop  matvire 
Judgment — to  grow  wiser,  stronger  and  more 
effective.  And  that's  what  this  organization 
has  done. 

Tonight,  as  we  face  the  future,  our  task  is 
not  so  much  to  set  great  and  new  exclttag 
goals,  as  It  is  to  Improve  the  processes  and 
procedures  through  which  we  select  and  pur- 
sue our  goals. 

Ours  is  an  economy  which  like  aU  htiman 
tastitutions  Is  not  perfect.  So  we  have  work 
to  do.  Our  function  is  to  help  with  efforts  to 
improve — to  address  ourselves  to  correcttag 
faults  and  defects — to  help  buUd  the 
strengths  of  our  system. 

As  we  work  at  the  endless  stream  of  new 
challenges  calling  for  progress,  we  are  stiU 
confronted  by  some  elusive  but  still  essential 
goals. 

The  goal  of  achieving  a  growtag  balanced 
economy,  with  high  levels  of  employment, 
reasonable  price  stability  and  reasonably 
steady  growth. 

Of  achieving  the  fullest  utUization  of  our 
human  resources. 
The  fullest  utUlzatlon  of  natural  resources. 
And   a   development   of   a   system   which 
balances  the  Interrelation  of  the  two. 

Certainly  there  will  be  new  worlds  to 
conquer. 

As  we  face  some  of  the  greatest  challenges 
in  our  history: 

We  must  Improve  the  public  acceptance 
of  private  enterprise,  and  convince  the 
American  people  that  what  they  have  gotag 
for  them  is  the  best  there  is. 


We  must  increase  the  tavolvement  of  all 
of  us  in  taking  special  leadership  ta  dealing 
with  the  problems  and  opportunities  ta 
community  development. 

We  must  let  everybody  know  that  It  Is  our 
unswervtag  purpose  to  make  the  time-tested 
American  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment work  better. 

To  make  the  time-tested  profit-and-loss 
btislnees  system  work  better,  too. 

Over  and  above  all  else,  we  should  make 
our  greatest  objective  the  development  of 
ethics  and  tategrlty  in  all  of  us — ta  all  that 
we  do. 

We  in  this  organization  mvist  make  the 
prtaclple  of  honesty  and  candor  the  trade- 
mark-of  excellence  for  all  that  we  write  or 
speak. 

We  must  face  the  facts  and  speak  the  truth 
about  Issues — refusing  to  say  that  the  Im- 
possible Is  possible — or  that  problems  can  be 
solved  by  proposed  solutions  which  may  be 
exciting  but  unsound — or  that  some  new 
problem  will  lead  straight  to  disaster  unless 
we  adopt  some  drastic  remedy— or  that  we 
can  have  our  liberties  and  "bread  and  cir- 
cuses" too. 

That  approach  will  give  us  Inner  strength 
and  credibility  and  staying  power.  It  will 
enable  us  to  be  realistic  ta  setttag  our 
priorities. 

It  will  enable  us  to  match  the  quality  of 
our  ideas  with  strength  of  conduct  that 
makes  the  way  we  go  about  our  work,  from 
day-to-day,  as  important  as  the  goals  we 
seek  to  achieve. 

In  all  of  this,  my  function  will  be  to  serve 
you — to  continue  to  work,  and  speak,  for  pos- 
itive progress — for  America — for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States — and 
for  the  most  dynamic  and  productive  system 
this  world  has  known. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  weeks  I  have  expressed  concern 
at  the  indications  that  administration 
negotiators  have  discarded  our  previous 
commitment  to  pursue  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  and  Instead  have  limited 
their  goal  to  the  achievement  of  a 
threshold  treatj'. 

The  explosion  of  a  nuclear  device  by 
India  has  reinforced  my  belief  that  our 
national  Interest,  and  the  interest  of  all 
nations,  would  be  far  better  served  by  a 
mutual  moratorium  on  weapons  testing 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  by  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  permanently  banning 
all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
and  the  Task  Force  for  a  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  have  recently  published  statements 
urging  the  negotiation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty.  They  believe  a  CTB 
is  far  more  in  oxu:  Interests  than  a 
threshold  treaty. 

They  argue  that  the  issue  of  verifica- 
tion is  no  longer  a  legitimate  obstacle  to 
the  signing  of  a  CTB,  and  they  point  to 
the  value  that  a  CTB  would  offer  in 
placing  an  additional  qualitative  re- 
straint on  nuclear  weapons  production, 
in  supporting  the  treaty  on  nonprollf- 
eratlon  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  in 
creating  a  better  climate  for  further 
arms  control  meaisures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists,  as  well  as  the  background 
materials  of  the  Task  Force  for  a  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban,  be  printed  in  the  Record 


along  with  the  names  of  the  board  of 
sponsors  of  both  groups. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
FAS  AND  Task  Force  for  a  Nucxear  Test 

Ban  Warn  Against  Accepting  a  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Rather  Than  a  Complete 

Halt  to  Ntjcelab  Tests 

The  Administration  is  consldertag  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  threshold  test  ban  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  lieu  of  a  comprehensive, 
i.e.,  complete,  test  ban.  We  wish  to  make 
these  observations,  spelled  out  in  the  at- 
tached position  paper. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  has  many  ad- 
vantages In  ease  of  monitoring  compliance. 

A  threshold  ban  will  do  little  to  reduce 
numbers  of  nuclear  tests  if  it  permits  ex- 
plosions In  the  tens  of  kllotons  (as  we 
anticipate  would  be  agreed)  but  a  compre- 
hensive ban  would  stop  them  all. 

A  threshold  ban,  but  not  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  would  permit  the  United  States  to 
build  (and  presumably  the  Soviet  Union  to 
follow  with)  mlninukes — small  nuclear 
weapons.  A  threshold  ban,  but  not  a  com- 
prehensive ban.  would  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  build  new  and  advanced  MIRV 
warheads.  These  are  not  desirable  develop- 
ments. 

A  comprehensive  ban — but  not  a  thres- 
hold ban — would  set  an  appropriate  example 
for  non-nuclear  countries  who  have  not  yet 
signed  the  non-proliferation  treaty. 

A  threshold  test  ban  might  forestall  for- 
ever the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban. 

We  understand  very  well  that  the  politics 
of  summitry  and  the  politics  of  Impeach- 
ment both  Impel  the  Administration  toward 
an  arms  control  agreement  in  June  in  Mos- 
cow. We  welcome  this  fact!  But  the  agree- 
ment should  be  a  real  one.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  an  important  potential  element  in 
our  national  security — the  complete  test 
ban — sold  out  in  favor  of  a  much  less  use- 
ful agreement  precisely  because  a  partial 
agreement,  lacking  real  substance.  Is  easier 
to  reach  agreement  uj)on. 

Attending  the  Press  Conference  were  Dr. 
George  Rathjens,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
(ARPA)  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
James  Leonard,  Ambassador  and  Chief  of 
the  VB.  Delegation  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  1969-1971. 

The  Statement  carries  the  specific  en- 
dorsement of  these  former  Government  offi- 
cials, among  others,  as  well  as  the  approval 
of  the  PAS  and  Task  Force  For  A  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  : 

George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  Science  Adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower; 

Herbert  ScoviUe,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  CIA 
under  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy: 
Franklin     A.     Long,     Assistant     Director, 
ACDA   under   President   Kennedy; 

Herbert  F.  York,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineer  tag,  DOD  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Its  Problems 

Negotiations  on  a  ban  on  underground 
nuclear  tests  have  been  at  a  virtual  stand- 
still ever  since  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
was  signed  ta  1963.  Publicly  the  VB.  has 
not  altered  Its  position  that  It  favored  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  provided  only  that 
it  could  have  onslte  inspections  to  verify 
compliance.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Insisted 
that  such  inspections  were  unnecessary.  No 
serious  discussions  to  receive  this  funda- 
mental difference  have  been  held  despite  the 
fact  that,  in  the  last  ten  years,  very  exten- 
sive research  programs  have  dramatically  im- 
proved seismic  capabilities  for  detecting  and 
Identifying  underground  nuclecLr  tests.  Now, 
in  the  sprtag  of  1974,  private  dlscvisslons  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Uj8.S11.  appear  to 
be  under  way  to  try  to  limit  underground 
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testing.  Unfortunately,  It  seecis  tbat  these 
dlsciuslon«  are  focused  on  a  Partial  rather 
than  a  total  ban  on  all  undei^roxind  tests. 
Tbe  Federation  of  American  Eclentiste  has 
long  sup|>ort«d  a  complete  nu<)lear  test  ban 
treaty.  In  jEinuary  1972,  an  ad  i  hoc  commit- 
tee studied  the  problem  and  caUed  for  a  total 
test  ban  without  onalte  Inspections.  The 
arguments  which  were  made  1^  support  of 
this  position  more  than  two  years  ago  are 
even  more  compelling  today.  Confidence  in 
o\ir  seismic — and  other  capaJallltles  also — 
for  monitoring  underground  teits  has  grown 
as  experience  with  the  new  ^Ismlc  tech- 
nology has  accumulated  and  $s  reconnais- 
sance has  Improved.  The  req\41rement8  for 
new  nuclear  weapons,  unlmprea^lve  two  years 
ago,  are  even  less  persuasive  In  1974.  With  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  Review  Conference 
coming  up  next  year,  the  ne^  for  super- 
power nuclear  restraint  Is  becoming  more 
urgent  In  order  to  prevent  otir  pon-prollfer- 
atlon  policies  from  coming  adart.  Senator 
Kennedy  reported  that  on  hli  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  Russian]  leaders  ex- 
pressed great  Interest  In  a  camprehenslve 
ban.  The  Senate  has  before  It  la  resolution, 
SR  67,  co-sponsored  by  36  Senators  from 
both  pairtles.  There  seems  little  question  that 
with  a  positive  decision  a  ccmprehenslve  test 
ban  Is  politically  viable  today,  j 

Two  alternatives  for  a  partlfil  ban  have 
been  suggested,  a  number  limit  and  a  size 
limit.  The  first  would  be  to  place  an  annual 
quota  on  tests  for  each  nation  j which  could 
perhaps  be  on  a  sliding  decreasl4g  scale  lead- 
ing to  a  total  ban  In  the  distant  future.  No 
restrictions  would  be  placed  od  the  8l«e  of 
the  explosions  carried  out  und^  the  quota, 
but  it  woTild  put  a  finite  limit]  on  the  size 
of  the  test  programs  and  perhaps  also  on  new 
weapons  developments.  Such  a  measure  would 
not  satisfy  those  who  are  W(Jrrled  about 
weaknesses  In  verification  capafcUlties  since 
cheating — by  testing  above  the  qtiota — would 
be  unaffected.  (However,  the  lilcentlves  for 
cheating  would  be  reduced  as  long  as  some 
tests  were  permitted.)  | 

The  establishment  of  agreed]  quotas  for 
the  VS.  and  the  US.SJI.  mlghi  not  be  too 
dllBcult,  but  would  certainly  present  prob- 
lems for  the  other  nuclear  powers,  particu- 
larly the  French  and  the  Chlnfcse  who  are 
not  prone  to  admit  second  power  etatns.  Non- 
nuclear  weapons  countries  mlgbt  feel  that 
they  should  be  allowed  a  quota  of  tests  as 
well,  thereby  shattering  ovir  goal  of  keeping 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapoils  countries 
at  current  levels.  The  sliding  scale  could 
lead  to  a  total  ban,  but  It  wotild  be  very 
easy  for  a  country  to  refuse  to  iontlnue  re- 
ducing the  number  of  tests  ati  some  late» 
date.  I 

The  other  alternative,  and  tie  one  now 
being  given  serious  consideration  by  the  XSB. 
and  Riisslan  negotiators,  wouJd  De  a  thresh- 
old test  ban.  Under  such  an  agreement,  tests 
giving  seismic  signals  above  a  certain  mag- 
nitude wovUd  be  forbidden,  but  testa  b«Iow 
this  threshold  level  would  be  allowed.  This 
arrangement  has  certain  political  allure 
since  It  would  allow  the  weapons  labora- 
tories to  continue  weapons  devel^ment  and 
thus  weaken  their  opposition  and  that  of 
thoee  opposed  to  any  test  ban.  However,  we 
believe  that  this  compromise  proposal  has 
the  following  serloxis  shortcomings  which 
should  be  carefully  examined  : 

1.  The  measured  Mlsmlc  signals  from  a 
given  explosion  will  not  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  magnitude  at  all  Insuiimentatlon 
stations  even  if  carefully  standardized  pro- 
cedures are  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  Some 
statistical  criteria  for  describing  the  thresh- 
old will  be  required  and  even  ttien  the  op- 
portunities for  disagreements  wIH  be  mani- 
fold since  the  capabilities  of  ^y  station 
will  vary  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  apt  only  will 
the  negotiation  of  an  intematlttnal  verifi- 
cation system  be  extremely  difficult,  but  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  sufplcions  of 
cheating  are  Ukely  to  arLse. 


2.  The  magnitude  of  seismic  signals  will 
vary  depending  on  the  media  in  which  the 
explosions  are  carried  out.  Thus,  a  1  KT  ex- 
plosion in  hard  rock  will  have  a  seismic  mag- 
nitude equivalent  to  10  KT  in  soft  dry  al- 
luvium. As  a  result,  the  threshold  does  not 
place  any  fixed  limits  on  the  size  of  the 
nuclear  tests  which  will  be  banned. 

3.  Since  verification  inadequacies  will  be 
used  as  the  reason  for  compromising  on  a 
threshold  ban,  it  is  likely  that  the  threstiold 
will  be  set  artificially  high  to  take  care  of 
"worst  possible  case"  assumptions.  Thus,  In 
a  total  ban,  even  thovigh  an  occasional  seis- 
mic event  of  magnitude  4.6  might  not  be 
certainly  identifiable,  a  violator  would  not 
be  able  to  test  at  this  level  since  he  would 
still  have  a  high  probability  of  being  caught. 
Furthermore,  testing  techniques  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  seismic  signal  become  legal 
under  a  threshold  ban  so  that  again  the 
yield  of  allowable  tests  will  be  increased. 
Under  a  comprehensive  ban  the  use  of 
these  techniques  would  have  a  high  risk  of 
being  discovered  by  non-selsmlc  means.  Con- 
sequently, a  threshold  ban  will  end  up  by 
permitting  tests  of  much  higher  yield  than 
the  verification  technology   would  demand. 

4.  Unless  the  threshold  were  set  very  low, 
the  number  of  nuclear  tests  might  not  be 
greatly  reduced  below  the  present  level.  The 
experience  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
has  shown  that  if  tests  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, under  any  clrcunsstances,  the  ban 
only  diverts  the  programs  Into  areas  that  are 
permitted.  Thus,  the  testing  rate  Increased, 
rather  than  decreased,  after  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  In  the  aftermath  of  a  threshold 
treaty  the  programs  of  testing  at  low  yields — 
that  would  be  below  the  threshold — would 
probably  be  expanded.  Since  hedges  against 
abrogations  would  always  be  sought,  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  extrapolate  the  re- 
sults of  testing  at  lower  yield  to  higher  yield 
weapons.  This  would  undermine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ban.  Furthermore,  in  order 
that  no  other  ountry  could  obtain  an 
imdue  advantage,  testing  would  probably  be 
carried  out  ae  close  to  the  threshold  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  Increase  the  chances  fcMr 
accidental  violations  with  resulting  Increased 
tensions.  The  treaty  would  become  only  a 
very  marginal  arms  control  measure. 

5.  An  argtmient  for  a  threshold  test  ban  is 
that  it  would  allow  development  of  new 
models  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  replace 
thoee  now  widely  deployed.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schleslnger  has  said  that  the  issue  of 
a  comprehensive  treaty  is  "to  what  degree 
the  United  States  wishes  to  Improve  Its  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons."  However  Schleslnger 
also  stated  In  his  annual  Defense  Depart- 
ment Report,  FY  75,  (page  83) : 

"...  I  must  stress  that  our  tactical  nu- 
clear systems  do  not  now  and  are  meet  un- 
likely in  the  future  to  constitute  a  serious 
substitute  for  a  stalwart  non-nuclear  de- 
fense. In  fact,  we  must  recognize  In  our 
planning  that  the  decision  to  Initiate  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons — however  small, 
clean,  and  precisely  used  they  might  be — 
would  be  the  most  agonizing  that  could  face 
any  national  leader." 

The  negotiation  of  a  threshold  treaty  will 
only  give  Impetus  to  efforts  to  develop  new 
tactical  weapons  that  will  tend  to  erode  the 
firebreak  between  conventional  and  nuclear 
war.  Instead  of  developing  new  weapons,  we 
should  be  examining  the  size  and  location  of 
our  existing  overseas  stockpUes  which  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Schleslnger  has  admitted 
are  larger  than  are  necessary.  And  we  should 
be  making  these  more  secure  by  less  provoc- 
ative deployments.  Our  goal  shotild  be  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  harder  to  use,  not  to 
make  new  models  which  are  more  useable. 

6.  Continued  testing  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  UB.SJI.  U  not  Ukely  to  satisfy  the  non- 
nuclear  weapons  countries  that  are  looking 
for  super-power  restraint  In  exchange  for 
their  renouncing  the  option  of  acquiring  nu- 
clear weapons  of  their  own.  Such  an  agree- 


ment will  be  viewed  as  confixmatlon  that 
the  two  super-powers  have  only  self-serving 
Interests  in  promoting  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty.  It  could  weaken,  rather  than 
strengthen,  the  U.S.  position,  at  the  NPT 
Review  Conference  in  1976. 

7.  The  negotiation  of  a  threshold  treaty 
now  would  probably  put  off  indefinitely  the 
achievement  of  a  total  test  ban.  If,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tremendous  advances  which  have 
been  made  In  our  verification  capabilities  In 
the  past  ten  years,  we  still  do  not  think  our 
capabilities  are  adequate  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  today,  then  it  Is  hard  to  see 
when  they  ever  could  be  considered  so.  Our 
seismic  techniques  are  now  approaching  the 
limits  of  what  we  can  ever  hope  to  achieve. 
The  number  of  natural  earthquakes  increases 
very  rapidly  as  the  magnitude  goes  down 
and  the  seismic  background  noise  becomes 
Increasingly  difficult  to  avoid.  The  yield 
range  between  those  events  which  can  be 
detected  and  thoee  which  can  be  Identified  Is 
already  very  small,  perhaps  of  the  order  of 
1-3  KT,  and  it  Is  only  in  this  range  that  on- 
site  in^>ections  have  any  meaning  at  all. 
Furthermore,  Improvements  are  not  likely 
to  reduce  this  Interval  appreciably  and,  in 
any  case,  would  be  of  very  little  significance. 
Thus,  the  acceptance  of  a  threshold  treaty 
now  Is  likely  to  foreclose  the  achievement  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  for  years  to  come. 

FAS    BACKGROTTND 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
founded  In  1946,  is  a  unique  nonprofit  public 
Interest  lobby  of  scientists  concerned  with 
problems  of  science  and  society.  Unlike  vir- 
tually all  other  scientific  societies,  FAS  is 
not  a  tax -deductible  organization  and  there- 
fore ts  free  to  Infiuence  legislation. 

Membership  Is  open  to  all  natural  and 
social  scientists  and  engineers,  so  that  an 
interdisciplinary  point  of  view  can  be 
achieved. 

FAS  is  democratically  organized  with  an 
elected  Council  of  26  members.  Constitution- 
ally, the  FAS  Executive  Committee  (com- 
posed of  8  officials)  may  also  issue  pro- 
nouncements consistent  with  FAS  policy. 

Members  of  FAS  participate  in  several 
ways:  they  vote  for  its  officers,  resoond  to 
questionnaires,  suggest  Ideas  to  the  National 
Office,  serve  on  committees  to  investigate 
special  issues,  and  testify  before  Congres- 
sional committees. 

The  6,000  dues-paying  members  of  FAS 
Include  former  science-related  officials  of  the 
highest  possible  rank  from  the  relevant  gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  half  of  America's 
Nobel  laureates  In  science. 

In  fulfilling  its  role  as  a  conscience  of  the 
scientific  community.  FAS  has  worked  on  a 
variety  of  vital  Issues:  dlsarpuiment,  environ- 
ment, energy,  conversion  to  a  non-mllltarv 
economy,  rights  of  scientists,  and  many 
others. 

FAS  public  policy  sUitements  are  reflected 
in  DSrtodlc  press  rel  biases,  in  testimony  be- 
fore Congressional  committees,  and  In  the 
monthly  FAS  Publ'c  Interest  Report. 

Task  Fobck  rot  ths  NtrcLKAa  Tkst  Bait 
The  Task  Force  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
was  established  In  1971  by  members  of  the 
Disarmament  Issues  Committee  of  the  Untted 
Nations  ASBOClatlon-USA  to  promote  public 
awareness  of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
te#t  ban  treaty. 

CHBONOLOGT    OF   TH«   TBST    BAW    CAICPAIGN 
SrWCB  1971 

April  1971— Task  Force  Oo-Chalrman.  Jo 
Pomeranco,  urged  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Sulxsommlttee  on  Arms 
Control  and  International  Organization, 
chaired  by  Senator  Muskle,  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  underground  test  ban. 

July  1971— Hearings  were  held  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  Leading  sden- 
tlsts  and  arms  control  experts  testified  that 
the  United  States  should  Initiate  negotiations 
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with  the  USSR  for  a  treaty  banning  under- 
ground test«.  Dr.  Bernard  T.  Feld  of  the 
Laboratory  for  Nuclear  Science  at  M.I.T. 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Task  Force  that 
on-site  inspection,  long  the  major  obstacle 
to  a  treaty,  was  no  longer  necessary  to  detect 
violation.  Dr.  P^ld's  testimony  asserted  that 
detection  of  violations  was  now  possible  by 
national  means,  including  seismic  detection 
methods. 

September  1971 — The  Task  Force  organized 
a  public  education  oampalgn  on  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  working  through  the 
media,  and  national  citizens'  organizations; 
and  providing  information  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  In  Geneva. 

January  1972 — Encouraged  by  public  con- 
cern. Senator  Edward  Kennedy  introduced  a 
Senate  Re9olutlon  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  imderground  nuclear  tests  and  the 
prompt  negotiations  of  a  test  ban  treaty. 

February  1972 — Assisted  by  experts  from 
the  Task  Force,  Senators  Hart  and  Mathlas 
introduced  a  Senate  Resolution  calling  for  a 
test  ban  treaty. 

These  two  Resolutions  were  endorsed  by 
more  than  36  Senators. 

May  1972 — Senate  hearings  were  held  on 
a  CTB  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control  and  International  Organization 
chaired  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskle.  Some 
of  the  nation's  leading  scientist  and  arms 
control  experts  testified,  urging  the  Admin- 
istration to  seek  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
tests.  Mrs.  Jo  Pomerance  of  the  Task  Force 
testified  on  behalf  of  over  30  national 
Citizens'  organizations  endorsing  a  CTB. 

December  1972 — Because  of  world-wide 
public  concern,  three  Resolutions  were  passed 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  one 
of  which  called  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
teeaty  by  August  5,  1972,  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

February  1973— Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  67,  "calling  on 
the  President  to  promote  negotiations  for  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

June  1978— The  Senate  Foreign  RelatlonB 
Committee  adopted  Senator  Kennedy's  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  14-1. 

May  1974 — ^The  Task  Force  has  continued 
Its  support  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
welcomes  forthcoming  Senate  consideration 
of  SR  67. 

ABOTJT  THE  COCHAIRMXN 

Betty  G.  Lall  was  formerly  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Deputy  EWrector  of  the  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
Staff  Director  of  the  US  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Dtoarmament.  She  is  currently  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  York  State  School  o* 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  of  Cornell 
University  In  New  York  City. 

Jo  Pomerance  Is  a  sepclal  consultant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control  and  International  Orga- 
nization, a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  Nations  Association,  formerly 
Chairman  of  Its  Disarmament  Issues  Com- 
mittee, and  has  In  many  capacities  worked 
with  non -governmental  organizations  ac- 
credited by  the  United  Nations. 

Task  Forcx  for  the  NtrcLXAB  Test  Ban, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  21, 1974. 
Hon.  HEiniT  A.  KissiNOKB, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mk.  Sbcbetaxt:  We  applaud  your 
recognition  of  the  compelling  urgency  to 
restrain  the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  agree  with 
your  view  that,  "The  accumulation  of 
nuclear  arms  must  be  contained  if  mankind 
Is  not  to  destroy  Itself."  Towards  this  end 
we  welcome  the  recent  report  that  you  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  are  discussing  an 
underground  test  ban  treaty  for  possible 
signature  at  a  June  summit  meeting  In 
Moscow. 

In  our  view   American  security  Interests 


require  that  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
(CTB)  remain  our  goal  rather  than  the 
threshold  version  now  under  discussion. 
Some  of  our  reasons  follow. 

The  CTB  would  signal  the  intention  of  the 
superpowers  to  halt  the  qualitative  arms 
race.  The  threshold  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  merely  prohibits  tests  down  to 
a  specified  level,  permits  continued  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons,  adding  to 
already  exorbitant  defense  costs  and  increas- 
ing the  danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Unless  the  CTB  Is  arranged  there  is  an 
increasing  probability  that  additional  na- 
tions win  go  nuclear  following  the  example 
of  India,  now  the  world's  sixth  nviclear 
power. 

A  deadline  is  the  review  conference  on  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  (NPT) 
planned  for  1975.  In  Article  VI  of  the  NPT 
the  superpowers  pledged  to  move  promptly 
toward  "a  cessation  of  the  arms  race."  As  of 
now  progress  under  the  NPT  has  been  mini- 
mal. Agreement  on  the  CTB  could  fulfill  this 
pledge,  satisfying  the  non-nuclear  powers 
that  the  nuclear  threat  has  diminished.  The 
threshold  ban,  which  perpetuates  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons,  could  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

The  support  of  the  CTB  "adequately  veri- 
fied," Is  established  United  States  policy. 
Nearly  all  knowledgeable  and  objective  ex- 
perts are  convinced  we  can  now  sign  a  CTB 
using  national  means  for  verification.  Just 
this  month,  during  Senator  Kennedy's  trip  to 
the  USSR.  Russian  leaders  repeated  their 
position:  they  will  sign  a  total  test  ban  on 
condition  the  United  States  abandon  its 
persistent  demand  for  on-site  Inspection. 
Since  the  Defense  Department's  own  experts 
report  that,  because  of  progress  in  techniques 
of  seismic  detection,  undergrovmd  test^  can 
be  identified  down  to  a  level  of  two  kllotons 
in  hard  rock;  and  since  smaller  tests  are  not 
considered  militarily  significant,  there  is  now 
no  legitimate  excuse  for  falling  to  conclude  a 
total  test  ban  verified  by  national  means 
alone. 

We  recognize  that  principal  opposition  to 
the  CTB  will  come  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 
it  did  when  President  Kennedy  proposed  the 
CTB  in  1963.  Already  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  testified  before  the  Senate  tbat  current 
arguments  against  the  CTB  relate  to  the  new 
"mlnl-nuke"  program  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
1976  budget,  which  will  require  tests  in  the 
low  yield  categories.  But  we  believe,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, that  the  mlnl-nukes  tend  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  conventional  and 
nuclear  weapons,  Increaslg  the  possibility  of 
their  use  and  of  retaliation  in  kind  or  worse. 
Global  devastation  could  follow.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  resisted  development  of 
these  nuclear  novelties. 

After  a  decade  of  inaotivity,  this  break- 
through In  the  test  ban  negotiations  provides 
an  historic  opportunity.  Currently  the  CTB 
is  advocated  in  a  Senate  Resolution,  already 
approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  a  large  majority.  The  CTB  has 
been  repeatedly  endorsed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  measure  has  widespread  support 
among  American  non-governmental  organ- 
izations. 

Against  this  backround,  we  iirge  you  to 
make  every  effort  to  conclude  the  total  test 
ban   with    the   USSR — a   step   which   could 
truly  reverse  the  arms  race. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SIGNATORIES 

Dr.  Betty  Ooetz  Lall,  Mrs.  Jo  Pomerance 
(Co-Chalrmen). 

The  Honorable  Benjamin  W.  Cohen,  The 
Honorable  James  J.  Wadsworth  (Honorary 
Co-Chalrmen). 

Dr.  Herbet  Scovllle,  Jr.  (for  the  Executive 
Committee). 

Adrian  Fisher,  Former  Deputy  Director  of 


the  UjS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  1961  to  1969;  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
Georgetown  University. 

William  Foster,  Former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  1961 
to  1969;  currently  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Arms  Control  Association. 

James  E.  Leonard,  Ambassador  and  Chief 
of  U.S.  Delegation  to  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  1969-1971.  Vice  President  for  Pol- 
Icy  Studies,  United  Nations  Association, 
UNA-USA. 

Archibald  S.  Alexander,  President,  The 
Arms  Control  Association. 

Rev.  Harry  Applewhite.  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

Mrs.  J.  Berenaon,  Board  of  Directors,  UNA/ 
USA. 

Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

William  J.  Butler.  UJI.  Representative  of 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists. 

Rev.  Sterling  Cary.  President,  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Chairman,  Coalition 
on  National  Priorities  and  MUltary  Policy. 

Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  Center  for  the  Biol- 
ogy of  Natxiral  Systems,  Washington  Univ., 
St.  Louis. 

Norman  Cousins,  Editor,  Saturday  Review/ 
World. 

Dr.  Paul  Doty,  Harvard  University. 

William  Epstein,  Former  Chief  of  Disarma- 
ment Affairs  Division.  UN  Secretariat. 

Hon.  Seymour  M.  Finger.  Director.  Ralph 
Bunche  Institute  on  the  UN,  CUNY. 

Hon.  Donald  M.  Fraser,  MC. 

Dr.  Richard  Gardner.  Professor  of  Law  and 
International  Organization,  Columbia  Univ. 

Sanford  Gottlieb,  Executive  Director.  Coali- 
tion on  National  Priorities  and  Military 
Policy. 

Thomas  Halsted.  Executive  Director,  The 
Arms  Control  Association. 

Marll  Hasegawa,  President,  VS.  Section. 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 

Hedda  Hendrix,  Public  Relations  Con- 
sultant. «. 

Dr.  David  R.  Inglls,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Univ.  of  Mass. 

Dr.  Marvin  Kalkstein.  State  Univ.  of  New 
York.  Stony  Brook. 

Donald  F.  Keys,  World  Association  of 
World  Federalists. 

Dr.  Betty  Ooetz  Lall,  N.Y.  State  School 
of  Industrial  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  Univ. 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  Director,  Rule  of  Law 
Research  Center,  Duke  Univ. 

Oscar  de  Lima,  VIce-Chairman,  UNA/USA. 

Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  Director  of  the  Pro- 
gram on  Science,  Technology  and  Society, 
Cornell  Univ. 

Dr.  Burke  Marshall,  Deputy  Dean,  Yale 
Law  School. 

Seymour  Melman,  Co-Chalrman,  SANE. 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  Professor  of 
Political   Science,   Graduate   School,   CUNY. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse,  Co-Chatrman,  SANE. 

Earl  Oebom,  Institute  for  International 
Order. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Perslnger,  U.N.  Representa- 
tive for  the  U.S.  YWCA. 

Mrs.  Jo  Pomerance,  Co-Chalrman,  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  and  Peacekeeping  Con- 
ference of  UJ4.  Representatives,  UNA/USA. 

Mrs.  Frances  Sawyer,  President,  Women 
United   for  the  United   Nations. 

Mrs.  Marjorle  Schell,  Committee  for  a  New 
China  Policy. 

Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.,  Federation  of 
American  Scientists. 

Dr.  John  Toll,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
President  State  Univ.  at  Stony  Brook. 

Jack  Tourin,  President,  American  Ethical 
Union. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Tumarkln,  Women  United  for 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Paul  Wamke. 

Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner,  President,  Mass.  In* 
stltute  of  Technology. 

Dr.   Herman   Will.  Jr.,  Ajsoclate  General 
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Secretary.  Board  of  Chrlstlai^  Social  Con- 
cerns of  the  United  Method!^  Chiirch. 

Jerry  Wurf.  President.  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  ft  Municlj  >al  Employees. 
APT,-CIO. 

Charles  W.  Yost.  Former  H^ad,  T7.8.  Mis- 
sion to  the  U.N. 

SXNATX  RXSOLTTTTOM'  67 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confimltted 
In  the  Partial  Tost  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Nonprollferatlon  of  Nuciear  Weapons 
Treaty  of  1968  to  negotiate  a  Comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty; 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  Comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  will  reinforce  tlie  Nonprollfer- 
atlon of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty,  and  will 
fvOflll  our  pledge  In  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty;  ' 

Whereas  there  has  been  significant  prog- 
ress In  the  detection  and  ld«ntlflcatlon  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  by  selsmologlcal 
and  other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  |  of  1972  have 
placed  quantitative  llmltatlonk  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapcns  and  have 
established  Important  precedents  for  arms 
control  verlflcatlon  procedures;  and 

Whereas  early  achievement  of  total  nu- 
clear test  cessation  would  hava  many  benefi- 
cial consequences:  creating  a  more  favorable 
International  arms  control  climate;  Impos- 
ing further  finite  limits  on  th«  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs: 
protecting  our  environment  from  growing 
testing  dangers;  making  mora  stable  exist- 
ing arms  limitations  agreemeats;  and  com- 
plementing the  ongoing  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  senie  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  united  States 
(1)  should  propoae  an  lmmedi«te  suspension 
on  underground  nuclear  testing  to  remain 
In  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  underground  testing,  antf  (2)  should 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  pr()poeal  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  ^vlet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  other  natloni  for  a  perma- 
nent treaty  to  ban  all  nuclearteets. 

Introduced  February  20,  197|. 

Reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  June  13,  1973.  by  a  tote  of  14  to  1. 

PUKCCPAI.  SPONSOU 

Kennedy  (D-Maas),  Musklf  (D-Malne). 
Humphrey  (D-Bfflnn),  Hart  (^-Mlch),  Case 
(B-NJ.).  Mathlas  (R-B4d). 

COePONBOlS 
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I 


CONCLUSION  OP  MO; 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  mornitipr  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICIR.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^-.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  House  message  felatlng  to  a 
Productivity  Commission  is  laid  Lefore 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  30-aiinute  time 


limitation  thereon,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers or  their  designees. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  re- 
quest temporarily. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  lumnimous  consent  that  at  the  time 
H.R.  11546,  a  biU  to  establish  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve,  Is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  their  designees: 

That  the  time  on  any  amendment  be 
limited  to  30  minutes;  That  the  time  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes;  and  That  the  agree- 
moit  be  in  tiie  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  2543, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3643)  to  amend  section  662  of 
title  V,  United  States  Code,  commonly  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.<dder  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  irom  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  (a)  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
552(a)(2)  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  Is 
deleted  and  the  following  substituted  in  Ueu 
thereof:  "Each  agency  shall  maintain  and 
make  available  for  public  inspection  and 
copying  current  Indexes  providing  identify- 
ing Information  for  the  public  as  to  any  mat- 
ter issued,  adopted,  or  promulgated  after 
July  4,  19«7,  and  required  by  this  paragraph 
to  be  made  available  or  published.  Each 
agency  shall  publish,  quarterly  or  more  fre- 
quently, each  Index  unless  it  determines  by 
order  published  in  the  Federal  Register  that 
the  publication  would  be  unnecessary  and 
Impracticable,  in  which  case  the  agency  shall 
nonetheless  provide  copies  of  such  index  on 
request  at  a  cost  comparable  to  that  charged 
had  the  Index  been  published." 

(b)  (1)  Section  662(a)  (8)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Ood^,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Except  with  respect  to  the  records 
made  available  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  each  agency,  upon  any 
requeart  for  reccnrds  which  reasonably  de- 
scribes such  records  and  which  to  made  In 
accordance  with  published  rules  stating  the 
time,  place,  fees,  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed, ahaU  make  the  records  promptly  avail- 
able to  any  person.". 

(2)  Section  662(a)  of  such  tlUe  6  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5)  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  (A)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Bianagement  and  Budget  shall 
promulgate  regulations,  pursuant  to  notice 
and  receipt  of  public  comment,  specifying 
a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  applicable  to  all 
agencies.  Such  fees  shall  be  limited  to  reas- 
onable standard  charges  for  document  search 
and  duplication  and  provide  recovery  of  only 
the  direct  costs  of  such  search  and  duplica- 
tion. Documents  may  be  furnished  without 


charge  or  at  a  reduced  charge  where  the 
agency  determines  that  waiver  or  reduction 
of  the  fee  to  in  the  public  interest  because 
fumlflhlng  the  information  can  be  considered 
as  prtmarlly  benefiting  the  general  public. 
But  such  fees  shall  ordlnarUy  not  be  charged 
whenever — 

"(1)  the  person  requesting  the  records  la 
an  indigent  individual: 

"(11)  such  fees  would  amount,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, for  a  request  or  series  of  related 
requests,  to  less  than  $3; 

"(ill)  the  records  requested  are  not  found; 
or 

"(Iv)  the  records  located  are  determined 
by  the  agency  to  be  exempt  from  disclosure 
xinder  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  (1)  On  complaint,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which 
the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  which  the 
agency  records  are  situated,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin 
the  agency  from  withholding  agency  records 
and  to  order  the  production  of  any  agency 
records  improperly  withheld  from  the  com- 
plainant. In  such  a  case  the  court  shtUl  con- 
sider the  case  de  novo,  with  such  In  camera 
examination  of  the  requested  records  as  it 
finds  appropriate  to  determine  whether  such 
records  or  any  part  thereof  may  be  withheld 
under  any  of  the  exemptions  set  forth  la 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  bur- 
den Is  on  the  agency  to  svistaln  Its  action. 

"(11)  In  determining  whether  a  document 
Is  in  fact  specifically  required  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  or  statute  to  be  kept  secret  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
a  court  may  review  the  contested  document 
In  camera  If  It  to  unable  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  affidavits  and  other  in' 
formation  submitted  by  the  parties.  In  con- 
Junction  with  Its  in  camera  examination,  the 
court  may  consider  further  argument,  or  an 
ex  parte  showing  by  the  Government,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  withholding.  If  there  has 
been  filed  in  the  record  an  affidavit  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  certifying  that  he  has  per- 
sonally examined  the  docvmients  withheld 
and  has  determined  after  such  examination 
that  they  should  be  withheld  under  the  cri- 
teria establtohed  by  a  statute  or  Executive 
order  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  thto 
section,  the  court  shall  sustain  such  with- 
holding unless,  following  its  in  camera  ex- 
amination, it  finds  the  withholding  to  with- 
out a  reasonable  basis  vmder  such  criteria. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provtoion 
of  law,  the  defendant  shall  serve  an  answer 
or  otherwise  plead  to  any  complaint  made 
under  thto  subsection  within  forty  days  after 
the  service  upon  the  United  States  attorney 
of  the  pleading  In  which  such  complaint  is 
made,  unless  the  coxirt  otherwise  directs  for 
good  cause  shown. 

"(D)  Except  as  to  causes  the  court  con- 
siders of  greater  Importance,  proceedings  be- 
fore the  dtotrlct  court,  as  authorized  by  thto 
subsection,  and  appeals  therefrom,  take  pre- 
cedence on  the  docket  over  all  causes  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  or  for 
argument  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  in  every  way. 

"(E)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred 
In  any  case  under  this  section  in  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed.  In 
exercising  its  discretion  under  this  para- 
gnq>h,  the  court  shall  consider  the  benefit  to 
the  public.  If  any,  deriving  from  the  case. 
the  commercial  benefit  to  the  complainant 
and  the  nature  of  hto  Interest  in  the  records 
sought,  and  whether  the  Government's  with- 
holding of  the  records  sought  had  a  reason- 
able basis  In  law. 

"(F)  Whenever  records  are  at^tmA  by  the 
court  to  be  made  available  under  thto  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  on  motion  by  the  com- 
plainant find  whether  the  withholding  of 
such  records  was  without  reasonable  basis 
In  law  and  which  federal  officer  or  employee 
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was  re^onslble  for  the  withholding.  Before 
such  findings  are  made,  any  officers  or  em- 
ployees named  in  the  complainant's  motion 
shall  be  personally  served  a  copy  of  such  mo- 
tion and  shall  have  20  days  in  which  to  re- 
q)ond  thereto,  and  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunlty  to  be  heard  by  the  court.  If  such 
findings  are  made,  the  court  shall,  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  recommendation  of  the 
agency,  direct  that  an  appropriate  official  of 
the  agency  which  employs  such  responsible 
officer  or  employee  suspend  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee without  pay  for  a  period  of  not  mote 
than  60  days  or  take  other  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary or  corrective  action  against  him. 

"(G)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  the  district  court  may 
punish  for  contempt  the  responsible  em- 
ployee, and  in  the  case  of  a  uniformed  service, 
the  responsible  member.". 

(c)  Section  552(a)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  (A)  Each  agency,  ufxjn  any  request  for 
records  made  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  of  thto  subsection,  shall — 

"(1)  determine  within  ten  days  (excepting 
Saturdays.  Stmdays  and  legal  public  holi- 
days) after  the  receipt  of  any  such  request 
whether  to  comply  with  such  request  and 
shall  immediately  notify  the  person  making 
such  request  of  such  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  of  the  right  of  such 
person  to  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
any  adverse  determination;  and 

"(11)  make  a  determination  with  respect 
to  such  appeal  within  twenty  days  (except- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  public 
holidays)  after  the  receipt  of  such  appeal. 
If  on  appeal  the  denial  of  the  request  for 
records  to  in  whole  or  part  upheld,  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  person  making  such 
request  of  the  provisions  for  Judicial  review 
of  that  determination  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  thto  subsection. 

"(B)  Upon  the  written  certification  by  the 
head  of  an  agency  setting  forth  In  detail  hto 
personal  findings  that  a  regulation  of  the 
kind  specified  In  thto  paragraph  is  necessi- 
tated by  such  factors  as  the  volume  of  re- 
quests, the  volume  of  records  involved,  and 
the  dtoperslon  and  transfer  of  such  reccHtls, 
and  with  the  approval  In  writing  of  the  At- 
torney General,  the  time  limit  prescribed  In 
clause  (1)  for  initial  determinations  may  by 
regulation  be  extended  with  respect  to  sped- 
fled  types  of  records  of  specified  components 
of  such  agency  so  as  not  to  exceed  thirty 
working  days.  Any  such  certification  shall  be 
effective  only  few  periods  of  fifteen  months 
following  publication  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Begtoter. 

"(C)  In  unusual  circumstances  as  specified 
In  thto  subparagraph,  the  time  limits  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  but 
not  those  prescribed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  may  be  extended  by  written  no- 
tice to  the  requester  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  such  extension  and  the  date  on 
which  a  determination  to  expected  to  be  d  to- 
patched.  No  such  notice  shall  specify  a  date 
that  would  result  In  an  extension  for  more 
than  10  days.  As  used  In  thto  subparagri^^h, 
'unusual  circumstances'  means,  but  only  to 
the  extent  reasonably  necessary  to  the  proper 
processing  of  the  particular  request — 

"(1)  the  need  to  search  for  and  collect  the 
requested  records  from  field  faculties  or  other 
establtohments  that  are  separate  from  the 
office  processing  the  request; 

"(11)  the  need  to  assign  professional  or 
managerial  personnel  with  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  assist  in  efforts  to  locate  records  that 
have  been  requested  In  categorical  temos,  or 
with  sufficient  competence  and  discretion  to 
aid  in  determining  by  examination  of  large 
numbers  of  records  whether  they  are  exempt 
from  compulsory  dtoclosure  under  thte  sec- 
tion and  If  so,  whether  they  should  never- 
theless be  made  avalltOile  as  a  matter  of 
sound  p<dlcy  with  or  without  appropriate 
deletions; 


"(111)  the  need  for  consultation,  which 
shall  be  conducted  with  all  practicable  speed, 
with  another  agency  having  a  substantial 
Interest  in  the  determination  of  the  request 
or  among  two  or  more  components  of  the 
agency  having  substantial  subject-matter  in- 
terest therein.  In  order  to  resolve  novel  and 
difficult  questions  of  law  or  policy;  and 

"(iv)  the  death,  resignation,  illness,  or 
xinavailabllity  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  the  agency  coiild  not  reasonably 
foresee  and  control,  of  key  personnel  whose 
aastotance  to  required  In  processing  the  re- 
quest and  who  would  ordinarily  be  readily 
available  for  such  duties. 

"(D)  Whenever  practicable,  requests  and 
appeato  shall  be  processed  more  rapidly  than 
required  by  the  time  jjerlods  specified  under 
(1)  and  (11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  and  para- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  Upon  receipt  of  a  re- 
quest for  specially  expedited  processing  ac- 
companied by  a  substantial  showing  of  a 
public  Interest  In  a  priority  determination 
of  the  request,  including  but  not  limited 
to  requests  made  for  use  of  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  news,  an  agency  may  by  regulation  or 
otherwise  provide  for  special  procedures  or 
the  waiver  of  regular  procedures. 

"(E)  An  agency  may  by  regulation  trans- 
fer part  of  the  number  of  days  of  the  time 
limit  prescribed  In  (A)  (11)  to  the  time  limit 
prescribed  In  (A)  (1) .  In  the  event  of  such 
a  transfer,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (C) 
shall  apply  to  the  time  limits  prescribed  un- 
der such  clauses  as  modified  by  such  transfer. 
Any  person  making  a  request  to  any  agency 
for  records  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  thto  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exhaxisted  hto  administrative  remedies  with 
respject  to  such  request  If  the  agency  faito 
to  comply  with  the  applicable  time  limit  pro- 
vision of  thto  paragraph.  If  the  Government 
can  show  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
and  that  the  agency  to  exerctolng  due  dili- 
gence In  responding  to  the  request,  the  court 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  and  allow  the  agency 
additional  time  to  complete  its  review  of 
the  records.  Upon  any  determination  by  an 
agency  to  comply  with  a  request  for  records, 
the  records  shall  be  made  promptly  available 
to  such  person  making  such  request.  Any 
notification  of  denial  of  any  request  for 
records  under  thto  subsection  shall  set  forth 
the  names  and  titles  or  positions  of  each 
person  responsible  for  the  denial  of  such 
request.". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Section  662(b)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  specifically  required  by  an  Executive 
order  or  statute  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy 
and  are  In  fact  covered  by  such  order  or 
statute; ". 

(b)  Section  662(b)  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following:  "Any  reasonably  segregable  portion 
of  a  record  shall  be  provided  to  any  person 
requesting  such  record  after  deletion  of  the 
portions  which  are  exempt  under  thto  sub- 
section.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  652  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  On  or  befOTe  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year,  each  agency  shall  submit  a  report  cov- 
ering the  preceding  calendar  year  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  -the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  niimber  of  determinations  made 
by  such  agency  not  to  comply  with  requests 
for  records  made  to  such  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  reasons  for  each  such 
determination; 

"(2)  the  number  of  appeato  made  by  per- 
sons under  subsection  (a)  (6) .  the  result  of 
such  appeals,  and  the  rsMon  for  the  action 
upon  each  appeal  ttiat  fUlti  to.  •  denial  of 
information; 


"(3)  the  names  and  titles  or  positions  of 
each  person  responsible  for  the  denlEil  of  rec- 
ords requested  imder  this  section,  and  the 
niunber  of  Instances  of  participation  for 
each; 

"(4)  a  copy  of  every  rule  made  by  such 
agency  regarding  thto  section; 

"(5)  the  total  sunoxint  of  fees  collected  by 
the  agency  for  making  records  available  un- 
der this  section; 

"(6)  a  copy  of  every  certification  promul- 
gated by  such  agency  under  subsection  (a) 
(6)  (B)  of  thto  section;  and 

"(7)  such  other  information  as  Indicates 
efforts  to  admlntoter  fully  thto  section. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  an  annuaJ 
report  on  or  before  March  1  of  each  calendar 
year  which  shall  include  for  the  prior  cal- 
endar year  a  listing  of  the  number  of  cases 
artslng  under  thto  section,  the  exemption 
involved  in  each  case,  the  disposition  of  such 
case,  and  the  cost,  fees,  and  penalties  as- 
sessed \mder  subsections  (a)(3)  (E),  (F), 
and  (O) .  Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  encourage  agency 
compliance  with  thto  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'agency*  means  any  agency  defined  in 
section  651(1)  of  this  title,  and  in  addition 
includes  the  United  States  PosttJ  Service, 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  and  any  other 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  to  a  corporation  and  which  re- 
ceives any  approprtoted  funds.". 

Sbc.  4.  There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  siims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
thto  Act  and  of  section  662  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  Tiie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Susman  and  Mrs.  Hank  Philllppl,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure,  Mr.  Al 
Friendly  and  Mr.  Al  From,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  Mr.  Paul  Summit  and  Mr. 
Dennis  Thelen,  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  observed  a  few  years  ago  that: 

It  to  now  well  established  that  the  Con- 
stitution protects  the  right  to  receive  infor- 
mation and  ideas. 

Continued  the  Court, 
Thto    right    to    receive    Information    and 
Ideas  to  fundamental  for  our  free  society. 

An  important  objective  behind  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1966,  is  to  give  concrete 
meaning  to  one  aspect  of  this  right  to  re- 
ceive information — the  right  to  receive 
information  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  no  meager  right.  The  proc- 
esses of  Government  touch  almost  every 
aspect  of  our  lives,  every  day.  Prom  the 
food  we  eat  to  the  cars  we  drive  to  the 
air  we  breathe.  Federal  agencies  con- 
stantly monitor  and  regulate  and  con- 
trol. Our  Government  is  the  biggest  buyer 
and  the  biggest  spender  in  the  world.  It 
taxes  and  subsidizes  and  enforces.  And 
it  generates  tons  of  paperwork  as  it  goes 
about  its  business. 
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The  PYeedom  of  Informati  m  Act  guar- 
antees citizen  access  to  GovjiTraent  in- 
formation and  provides  th«»'key  for  un- 
locking the  doors  to  a  '':^t  storeroom  of 
information.  The  protectionk  of  the  act 
thus  become  protections  forlthe  public's 
right  to  receive  information  and  ideas. 
And  the  accomplishments  of  the  act  be- 
come fuller  implementation  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  another  signiflc(Lnt  purpose 
behind  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
perhaps  best  stated  by  Justice  Brandeis 
when  he  wrote:  i 

Publicity  Is  Justly  commendable  as  a 
remedy  for  social  and  Indusplal  disease. 
Sunlight  is  said  to  be  the  bestldlslafectant. 
and  electric  light  the  meet  effactlve  police- 
man. I 

Chief  Justice  Warren  echped  this  re- 
cently when  he  said  that  seyecy  "is  the 
incubator  for  corruption."  we  have  seen 
too  much  secrecy  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  American  people  arf  tired  of  it. 
Secret  bombing  of  Cambodia,  secret 
wheat  deals,  secret  campai^  contribu- 
tions, secret  domestic  IntelUgjence  opera- 
tions, secret  cost  overruns,  secret  anti- 
trust settlement  negotiations,  secret 
White  House  spying  operati<>ns — clearly 
an  open  Government  is  morei  likely  to  be 
a  responsive  and  responsiffle  Govern- 
ment. And  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  designed  to  open  our  Qovemment 

Finally,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  is  basic  to  the  maintenluice  of  our 
democratic  form  of  govemriient.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  on  signing  the  FOIA 
that— 

A  democracy  works  beet  wheh  the  people 
have  all  the  Information  that  [the  sectirlty 
of  the  nation  permits. 

The  people  can  judge  public  officials 
better  by  knowing  what  thei  are  doing, 
rather  than  only  by  listenlig  to  what 
they  say.  But  to  know  what  (government 
officials  are  doing,  the  peopla  must  have 
access  to  their  decisions,  tielr  orders, 
their  instructions,  their  deliberations, 
their  meetings.  The  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  provides  an  avenue  to  public 
access  to  the  records  of  C^vemment. 
Through  these  records  the  !  public  can 
better  Judge,  weigh,  analyze,  and  scruti- 
nize the  activities  of  public  ofUcials.  mak- 
ing sure  at  every  turn  that  Oovemment 
Is  being  operated  by,  of,  and  for  the 
people.  And  that  Govemmgnt  Is  fxxlly 
accountable  to  the  people. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  con- 
tains three  basic  subsection^.  The  first 
sets  out  the  affirmative  obllgalion  of  each 
Government  agency  to  make  itif  ormation 
available  to  the  public,  with  certain  in- 
formation to  be  published  and  other  in- 
formation to  be  msule  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  or  copying.  Repaedies  are 
provided  for  noncompliance:  No  regula- 
tion, policy,  or  decision  can  affect  any 
person  adversely  If  it  Is  not  published  as 
required,  and  any  person  improperly 
denied  information  can  go  to  iourt  to  re- 
quire disclosure.  The  second  subsection 
contains  exceptions  to  the  general  man- 
datory rule  of  disclosure,  for  matters 
such  as  properly  classified  ijiformation, 
trade  secrets.  Internal  advice  memo- 
randa, personnel  and  Investi^tory  files. 
The  third  subsection  makes  clear  that 
the  Freedom  of  Information  ^ct  author- 
izes  only    withholding   "as  fipeclflcally 


stated"  In  the  exemptions  and  that  the 
act  "is  not  authority  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Congress." 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  act  attempts  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  disclosure  and 
nondisclosure,  providing  protection  for 
Information  where  legitimate  justifica- 
tion is  present.  Congress  has  circum- 
scribed narrowly  the  boundaries  of  justi- 
fiable withholding  In  the  act's  exemp- 
tions. Agencies  have  no  discretion  to 
withhold  information  that  does  not  fall 
within  one  of  those  exemptions.  It  is 
eqiially  clear,  however,  that  agencies  have 
a  definite  obligation  to  release  informa- 
tion— even  where  withholding  may  be 
authorized  by  the  language  of  the 
statute — where  the  public  Interest  lies  In 
disclosure.  Congress  certainly  did  not  In- 
tend the  exemptions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  be  used  to  prohibit 
disclosure  of  information  or  to  justify 
automatic  withholding.  This  is  a  frequent 
mlsimderstanding,  shared  by  many  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  insist  on  citing  the 
£tct  as  forbidding  release  of  requested  in- 
formation in  specific  cases.  In  fact,  the 
exceptions  to  required  disclosure  are 
only  permissive  and  mark  the  outer  limits 
of  Information  that  may  be  withheld. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  of  a  special  House  sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure In  the  mld-1960's.  The  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  had  attempted  to 
open  up  Government  records  In  1946, 
but  It  failed  to  provide  any  remedy  for 
wrongful  withholding  of  information.  It 
required  persons  seeking  information  to 
be  "properly  and  directly  concerned." 
and  it  allowed  administrators  to  with- 
hold information  where  secrecy  was  re- 
quired "in  the  public  Interest"  or  where 
It  was  considered  "confidential  for  good 
cause  found."  With  support  and  encour- 
agement by  the  press.  Congress.  In  1966. 
enacted  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
guaranteeing  the  public  an  enforceable 
right  to  Government  records  in  the 
broadest  sense. 

Shortly  after  I  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  Administrative  Practice  Subcom- 
mitee,  we  undertook  a  review  of  agency 
practices  and  court  decisions  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  We  found 
that  many  agencies  had  not  yet  brought 
their  regulations  and  procedures  into  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act.  but  we 
concluded  that  additional  time  would  be 
useful  to  allow  them  to  come  Into  com- 
pliance before  looking  to  legislative  pro- 
posals to  change  the  still-new  law.  Many 
of  the  areas  of  the  act  where  language 
was  considered  unclear  or  ambiguous 
were  being  interpreted  by  the  courts,  and 
we  believed  that  the  development  of  a 
body  of  case  law  on  the  act  would  be  a 
useful  predicate  to  any  legislative  at- 
tempt at  clarification. 

In  1972  a  House  subcommittee  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  concluded  that  there  were  major 
gaps  in  the  law  through  which  agencies 
were  able  to  justify  unnecessary  delays, 
to  place  unreasonable  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  public  access,  and  to  obtain  un- 
due withholding  of  Information.  The 
final  report  of  the  House  Government 


Operations  Committee  described  the  f  all- 
iire  of  the  act  to  realize  fully  its  lofty 
goals  because  of  agency  smtagonism  to 
its  objectives. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  it  issued  a  rule  of  Gov- 
ernment that  all  information  with  some 
valid  exceptions  was  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people — no  ques- 
tions asked.  The  exceptions — Intended  to 
safeguard  vital  Defense  and  State  secrets, 
personal  privacy,  trade  secrets,  and  the 
like — were  only  permissive,  not  manda- 
tory. When  in  doubt,  the  department  or 
agency  was  supposed  to  lean  toward  dis- 
closure, not  withholding. 

But  most  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
already  set  In  its  ways  never  got  the 
message.  They  forgot  they  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people — the  people  are  not 
their  servants. 

Agency  officials  appeared  and  actually 
testified  under  oath  that  they  had  to 
balance  the  Government's  rights  against 
the  people's  rights.  The  Government, 
however,  has  no  rights.  It  has  only 
limited  power  delegated  to  It  from  we. 
the  people. 

Last  year,  my  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  be- 
gan Its  efforts  to  define  the  loopholes  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  to 
design  legislation  to  close  them.  After  ex- 
tensive hearings,  I  introduced  S.  2543, 
which  focused  on  the  procedural  obstacles 
to  timely  access  to  Government  Informa- 
tion. Through  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  consideration,  we  amended 
and  Improved  some  of  the  sections  of  the 
bill.  And  on  May  8  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee unanimously  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported, as  amended. 

S.  2543  makes  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  present  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Let  me  briefly  outline  all  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  bill,  and  then  discuss  in 
greater  detail  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  Its  most  significant  provisions. 

First.  Indexes.  Under  present  law. 
Indexes  of  agency  opinions,  policy  state- 
ments, and  staff  manuals  must  he  made 
available  to  the  public.  To  Increase  the 
availability  of  these  Indexes.  S.  2543  re- 
quires their  publication  unless  it  would 
be  "uimecessary  and  Impractical."  This 
should  especially  increase  their  avail- 
ability to  libraries,  which  play  a  vital 
role  in  making  information  widely  avail- 
able to  the  people. 

Second.  Identifiable  records.  Under 
present  law  a  request  must  be  made  for 
"Identifiable  records."  Since  some  agen- 
cies have  used  this  requirement  to  evade 
disclosure  of  public  Information,  S.  2543 
requires  only  that  the  request  "reason- 
ably describes"  the  records  sought. 

Third.  Search  and  copy  fees.  Each 
agency  presently  sets  its  own  schedule  of 
fees  without  review  or  supervision.  Exag- 
gerated search  charges  and  extravagant 
charges  for  legal  review  time  can  pro- 
vide effective  obstacles  to  public  access 
to  Government  information.  S.  2543  re- 
quires the  office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  set  uniform  fees,  which  will 
only  cover  direct  costs  of  search  and 
duplication,  eliminating  any  possibility 
of  padded  fees  or  charges  for  peripheral 
services.  These  fees  may  be  waived  or 
reduced  under  specific  circumstances 
set  out  in  the  bill. 

Fourth.  Venue.  The  bill  establishes 
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alternate  concurrent  venue  for  Freedom 
of  Information  cases  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  has  built  up  a  special 
expertise  in  such  cases. 

Fifth.  Expedition  on  appeal.  Freedom 
of  Information  cases  are  under  present 
law  to  be  expedited  in  the  trial  court.  The 
bill  adds  a  congressional  intent  that  ex- 
pedition of  Freedom  of  Information  cases 
extends  to  the  appellate  level  sdso. 

Sixth.  In  camera  and  de  novo  review. 
Presently  de  novo  review  with  in  camera 
inspection  of  documents  is  allowed  in  all 
cases  except  where  withholding  is  justi- 
fied as  being  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy.  This  exception 
is  dictated  by  the  Supreme  Court's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  in  the  case  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  against  Mink.  S.  2543 
would  reverse  Mink  and  extend  full  In 
camera  judicial  review  to  all  areas,  in- 
cluding those  involving  classified  docu- 
ments. Specific  procedures  are  set  out  in 
the  bill  for  courts  to  follow  where  classi- 
fication decisions  are  reviewed. 

Seventh.  Attorneys'  fees.  S.  2543  would 
allow  recovery  from  the  Government  of 
attorneys'  fees  where  the  plaintiff  in  a 
Freedom  of  Information  action  sub- 
stantially prevails  and  where  recovery 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  bill 
contains  criteria  to  govern  the  court's 
award  of  these  fees. 

Eighth.  Ans"/er  time  in  court.  The 
Government  presently  has  60  days  to  re- 
spond to  a  complaint  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court.  Private  parties  have  20  days. 
The  bill  would  expedite  the  Govern- 
ment's response  time,  allowing  40  days 
for  its  answer.  The  court  may  grant  an 
extension  of  time,  or  may  shorten  the 
response  time,  for  good  cause  shown. 

Ninth.  Sanction  for  withholding.   S. 
2543  adds  a  new  government  account- 
ability provision  whereby  If  the  court  In 
a  freedom  of  information   case,   after 
a  hearing,  finds  the  withholding  to  have 
been  without  a  "reasonable  basis  in  law," 
the  official  responsible  can  be  disciplined 
or  suspended  by  direction  of  the  courts 
for  up  to  60  days.  This  should  eliminate 
many  of  the  cases  where  obstinate  of- 
ficials disregard   the   law   in   order   to 
minimize  embarrassment  to  the  agency. 
Tenth.    Administrative    deadlines.    S. 
2543  sets  deadlines  for  agency  handling 
of  freedom  of  information  requests:  10 
days  for  the  Initial  reply  and  20  days  on 
appeal.  It  sets  up  a  certification  proce- 
dure for  extraordinary  cases — where  a 
large  magnitude  of  documents  subject  to 
numerous  requests  are  vrtdely  disbursed 
geographically— allowing  30  days  for  the 
initial  answer  time.  And  It  provides  that 
10  days  may  be  added  to  either  the  re- 
ply or  appeal  time  if  "unusual  circimi- 
stances, '  as  narrowly  defined  by  the  bill, 
are  presented. 

Eleventh.  Exemption  (b)(1).  In  Its 
only  amendment  of  a  substantive  exemp- 
tion in  the  POIA.  S.  2543  makes  clear 
the  duty  of  a  court  reviewing  withhold- 
ing of  classified  material  to  determine 
whether  a  claim  based  on  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy  Is  In  fact  justified 
under  statute  or  executive  order.  Thus 
the  court  will  not  take  an  official's  word 
for  the  propriety  of  the  classification, 
but  will  look  to  the  substance  of  the  In- 
formation to  see  If  It  had  been  properly 
classified. 


Twelfth.  Responsible  officials.  The 
names  and  positions  of  all  government 
officials  responsible  for  denying  freedom 
of  information  requests  are  required  by 
S.  2543  to  be  noted  in  denials  and  re- 
ported annually  to  the  Congress.  This 
supplements  the  sanctions  section  in  en- 
couraging personal  accoimtabihty  on  the 
part  of  government  officials  who  u  ould 
withhold  information. 

Thirteenth.  Segregable  records.  S.  2543 
adds  a  new  provision  to  the  act  stating 
that  if  exempt  portions  of  requested  rec- 
ords or  files  are  severable,  they  should  be 
severed — or  deleted,  as  the  case  may  be — 
and  the  nonexempt  portions  disclosed. 
Many  courts  are  requiring  this  now,  and 
the  bill  emphasizes  the  desirability  of 
this  approach  in  providing  specifically 
that  courts  may  order  disclosure  of  "por- 
tions" of  files  or  records  as  well  as  en- 
tire files  or  records. 

Fourteenth.  Reporting.  S.  2543  requires 
annual  reporting  of  agency  handling  of 
freedom  of  information  requests  to  Con- 
gress. Specific  information  useful  to  the 
oversight  functions  of  Congress  in  as- 
sessing implementation  of  the  bill  and 
the  act  is  required  in  the  report. 

Fifteenth.  Agency  definition.  The  bill 
expands  the  definition  of  agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  in- 
clude the  Postal  Service,  and  Government 
corporations,  such  as  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

Sixteenth.  Authoiization.  S.  2543  con- 
tains language  authorizing  s^propria- 
tions  for  such  simas  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  agency  freedom 
of  Information  activities,  although  it  is 
expected  that  funds  will  be  appropriated 
only  for  special  or  supplemental  agency 
activities  and  not  for  the  routine  process- 
ing of  requests. 

Seventeenth.  Effective  date.  S.  2543 
will  become  effective  90  days  after  enact- 
ment, to  give  the  agencies  time  to  adapt 
their  internal  procedures  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
focus  on  some  of  the  most  significant 
portions  of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  and  elaborate  on  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  legislation  In  those 
areas. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  Is  the  new 
subsection  552(a)  (4)  (P)  proposed  by  the 
bill.  Under  this  subsection  if  the  court 
determines  that  the  Federal  employee 
or  official  responsible  for  wrongfully 
withholding  information  from  the  pub- 
lic has  acted  without  a  reasonable  basis 
in  law,  it  may  order  the  employee  or 
official  be  disciplined  or  suspended  from 
employment  up  to  60  days.  Specifically, 
the  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  records  are  ordered  by  the  co\irt 
to  be  made  available  under  this  section,  the 
court  shall  on  motion  by  the  complainant 
find  whether  the  withholding  of  such  records 
was  without  reasonable  basis  in  law  and 
which  Federal  officer  or  employee  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  withholding.  Before  such 
findings  are  made,  any  officers  or  employees 
named  In  complainant's  motion  shaU  be 
personally  served  a  copy  of  such  motion  and 
shall  have  20  days  In  which  to  re^>ond 
thereto,  and  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  by  the  court.  If  such  findings  are 
made,  the  court  shall,  upon  consideration  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  agency,  direct 
that  an  appropriate  rtBclal  of  the  agency 
which  employs  such  responsible  officer  or 


employee  suspend  such  officer  or  employee 
without  pay  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
60  days  or  take  other  appropriate  disciplinary 
or  corrective  action  against  him. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has 
been  In  operation  for  almost  7  years,  but 
one  of  its  great  failures  is  that  it  does 
not  hold  Federal  officials  accountable  for 
withholding  information  required  by  the 
act  to  be  made  public.  The  only  mecha- 
nism for  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  been 
for  individuals  to  go  to  court  for  an  In- 
junction, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  with 
great  cost  and  delay.  This  Is  an  expensive 
and  not  always  an  effective  approach. 
The  sanction  is  intended  to  encourage 
administrators  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
make  sure  that  their  actions  faithfully 
carry  out  the  terms  of  that  law. 

Former  Attorney  General  Richardson 
observed  in  our  hearings  that — 

The  problem  in  affording  the  public  more 
access  to  official  information  is  not  statutory 
but  administrative. 

He  indicated  that — 

The  real  need  is  not  to  revise  the  act  ex- 
tensively but  to  Improve  compliance. 

That  is  precisely  why  we  included  this 
sanction  in  S.  2543. 

There  are  three  problems  to  which  this 
new  accoimtabllity  provision  addresses 
itself:  where  officials  refuse  to  follow 
clear  precedent,  forcing  a  requester  to  go 
to  court  despite  the  clarity  of  the  dis- 
closure requirement  in  the  specific  case; 
where  officials  deny  requests  without 
bothering  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
mandates  of  the  law;  and  where  obsti- 
nacy provides  the  obvious  basis  for  the 
official's  refusal  to  disclose  information. 
Let  me  provide  some  examples,  both  from 
oiur  hearing  record  and  from  the  sub- 
committee's day-to-day  involvement 
with  agencies  on  FOI  problems. 

Mr.  Mai  Schechter,  a  senior  editor  of 
Hospital  Practice  magazine,  provided  the 
subcommittee  with  an  egregious  example 
of  agency  handling  of  his  freedom  of  In- 
formation requests.  He  had  for  several 
years  been  attempting  to  obtain  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  access  to 
medical  survey  reports  done  on  nursing 
homes  and  other  medical  facilities  re- 
ceiving Federal  payments  imder  medi- 
care. Mr.  Schechter  finally  brought  legal 
action  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  the  district  court  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  granted  hini  access 
to  15  reports  on  nursing  homes  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  appeal. 

The  safe  «issimiption  would  have  been 
that  the  next  time  Mr.  Schechter  asked 
for  access  to  a  medical  survey  report,  it 
would  be  made  promptly  available  to 
him.  This  was  not  the  case.  For  in  re- 
sponse to  his  next  request  for  similar 
documents,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration refused  access  and  stated  that 
they  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  Mr.  Schechter  had  to  go  to 
court  again. 

This  situation  Is  epidemic  In  the  area 
of  requests  for  information  which  the 
Government  considers  "confidential"  but 
which  is  neither  commercial  nor  finan- 
cial. While  the  language  of  the  fourth 
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exemption  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  may  on  Ita  fac*  have  been 
slightly  ambiguous  on  this  p  olnt,  numer- 
ous courts  have  unanlmouily  held  that 
for  information  which  doei  not  consti- 
tute trade  secrets  to  be  withheld  under 
this  exemption,  the  informajtion  must  be 
both  confidential  and  coi|miercial,  or 
both  confidential  and  financial.  Agency 
refusals  to  acquiesce  in  thl^  clearly  cor- 
rect judicial  interpretation  have  been 
frequent,  but  in  light  of  the  jilarity  of  the 
case  law  on  the  subject  the  |  earlier  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  could  no  Icinger  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  reasonable  basis  in 
law. 

One  of  our  witnesses,  Mr.  feter  Shuck, 
told  of  a  lawsuit  brought  to  obtain  access 
to  Agriculture  Department  iospection  re- 
ports on  meat  processing  plants.  His  suit 
was  successful  and  the  Qoyjemment  did 
not  appeal.  About  a  year  later,  however, 
USDA  refused  to  turn  oven  similar  re- 
ports to  another  requester,  illeglng  that 
they  were  exempt  from  disclosiire  under 
the  POIA.  Only  after  Mr.  Scfcuclc's  attor- 
ney intervened  on  behalf  of  this  second 
requester  did  the  USDA  release  reports. 
If  the  persons  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sions in  the  nursing  home  a|id  meat  In- 
spection cases  knew  that  t^ieir  actions 
the  second  time  around  mi^t  have  re- 
siilted  in  the  imposition  of  adtninistratlve 
sanctions  by  a  Federal  jud^e.  their  re- 
sponses would  likely  have  be€n  different. 
Access  would  have  been  expedited,  and 
resort  to  the  courts  unnecesfiary. 

In  some  drcxunstances  agency  officials 
refuse  access  to  Information  merely  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  it  released,  and 
they  practically  dare  the  Requester  to 
bring  them  to  court.  One  example  from 
our  hearing  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this 
problem. 

Pursuant  to  statute  the  0<Bce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  must  prepare  an  an- 
nual report.  A  report  for  fisOal  1972  was 
prepareid  prior  to  the  decision  by  the  ad- 
mlnistratlaD  to  dismantle  OfXD.  but  the 
report  was  not  submitted  to  Congress 
and  was  not  released.  Two '  individuals 
requested  and  were  denied  access  to  the 
report.  They  flJed  suit  undefr  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

The  required  disclosure  o<  this  docu- 
ment was  so  clear  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment took  the  position  it  would  not 
defend  OEO  In  court  on  the  question  of 
access  to  that  report.  Where  the  law  was 
clear,  and  their  lawyers  wouldn't  even 
defend  them.  OEO  officials  nevertheless 
persisted  withholding  the  Deport  until 
the  last  moment  in  court.  If  the  respon- 
sible officials  at  OEO  knew  that  their 
actions  could  restilt  In  the  imposition  of 
administrative  sanctions,  perhaps  the 
citizens  requesting  the  Information 
would  not  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
a  final  adjudication  of  their  Hghts. 

In  one  Instance,  an  agencjr  official  re- 
fused access  to  documents  because  he  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  requester,  although  during  a 
subsequent  review  it  became  clear  that 
this  official  had  not  even  considered  ap- 
plication of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
reqiiest.  In  another,  an  agency  lawyer 
articulated  the  basis  for  refusing  access 
to  records  thusly:  the  material  requested 
was   written   before    1967—^   the   act 


would  not  apply,  he  surmised — and  the 
requester  had  not  given  any  reason  why 
he  needed  the  information.  These  are 
cases  that  would  likely  not  have  arisen 
If  the  sanctions  provision  had  been  a  part 
of  the  law  at  that  time. 

The  concept  of  administrative  sanc- 
tions for  the  nonperformance  of  a  Fed- 
eral official's  duties  is  not  a  new  one,  nor 
Is  the  concept  of  sanctioning  a  Govern- 
ment official  for  noncompliance  with  dis- 
closure laws. 

Under  title  5  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  a  Federal  employee  can  be 
reprimanded  or  suspended  without  the 
benefit  of  a  hearing.  That  sanction  ap- 
plies to  a  wide  range  of  derelictions 
ranging  from  insubordination  to  tardi- 
ness to  failure  to  follow  work  regulations. 
Under  the  adverse  action  procedures  an 
employee  may  be  siispended  for  more 
than  30  days  or  removed  from  his  job. 
Although  a  hearing  is  reqmred,  it  is  not 
held  until  after  an  employee  Is  removed. 
An  adverse  action  is  used  where  It  is 
determined  that  the  employee  should  be 
disciplined  or  removed  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  And  under  the  conflict  of 
interest  regulations  an  employee  who  Is 
involved  in  an  activity  that  may  give  the 
appearance  of  conflict  and  that  may  af- 
fect public  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  administratively  reassigned 
without  a  hearing  or  right  of  review. 

The  administrative  sanctions  sections 
of  S.  2543  provides  only  that  If  a  Fed- 
eral judge  has  found  the  withholding  of 
a  docimient  was  without  reasonable 
basis  In  law,  the  responsible  employee — 
after  being  given  notice  and  a  hetirhig  to 
present  his  own  defense — may  be  subject 
to  certain  sanctions  In  the  discretion  of 
the  judge.  The  recommendation  of  the 
agency  involved,  as  to  the  appropriate 
sanction.  Is  to  be  taken  Into  account.  This 
Is  certainly  more  protefitlve  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee's  rights  than  those  In 
existing  Civil  Service  regulations.  Here, 
only  officials  or  employees  who  have 
clearly  violated  the  law  are  subject  to 
sanctions — not  too  great  a  penalty  for 
guaranteeing  the  public's  right  to  an 
open  Government. 

Fifteen  States  have  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  their  freedom  of  Information  of 
public  records  statutes.  Most  of  these 
penalties  are  criminal  In  nature  and 
charge  the  violating  official  with  a  mis- 
demeanor. A  list  of  the  State  laws  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  penalties  they 
provide  appears  In  the  committee  report 
on  8.  2543  at  page  63. 

In  a  recent  case  In  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral district  court,  a  court  ordered  Im- 
position of  a  $5,000  sanction  against  a 
party  to  private  litigation  who  obstructed 
the  discovery  of  information  by  the  ad- 
verse party  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  The  concept  of  imposing 
sanctions  to  guarantee  a  right  of  access 
to  Information  Is  thus  not  a  novel  one  In 
the  law. 

The  administrative  sanctions  con- 
tained In  8.  2543  will  create  an  Incentive 
to  Government  administrators  to  with- 
hold Information  from  the  public  only 
when  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
spectflcally  exempts  disclosure.  Without 
such  a  sanction  the  act  will  remain  a 
right  without  an  effective  remedy. 


Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  Im- 
portant feature  of  S.  2543,  which  Is  re- 
flected In  two  provisions  of  the  bill.  That 
Is  the  strong  statement  against  com- 
mingling of  exempt  with  nonexempt  ma- 
terials In  order  to  prevent  disclosure  of 
the  latter,  and  against  withholding  rec- 
ords where  deletions  would  as  well  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  exemption  under 
which  they  are  withheld.  Section  552(a) 
(4)  (B)  (1)  provides  that  the  court  shall  in 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  actions 
"consider  the  case  de  novo,  with  such  in 
camera  examination  of  the  requested 
records  as  It  flnds  appropriate  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  records  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  withheld  imder  any  of 
the  exemptions  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  the  burden  is  on 
the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action." 

Furthermore,  a  new  sentence  Is  added 
to  section  552(b)  stating: 

Any  reasonably  segregable  portion  of  a 
record  shall  be  provided  to  any  person  re- 
questing such  record  after  deletion  of  the 
portions  which  are  exempt  under  this  section. 

Taken  together  these  provisions  are  In- 
tended to  require  agencies,  and  courts,  to 
look  at  the  Information  requested — not 
the  title  of  the  document  or  a  restricted- 
access  stamp  or  the  fact  that  the  record 
Is  In  a  file  marked  "Confidential"  or  "In- 
vestigation"—to  determine  whether  the 
Information  should  be  released  imder  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

When  I  originally  introduced  S.  2543 
In  October  1973  the  new  sentence  added 
to  section  552(b)  would  have  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

If  the  deletions  of  names  or  other  Identi- 
fying characteristics  of  individuals  would 
prevent  an  Inhibition  of  Informers,  agents,  or 
other  sources  of  Investigatory  or  InteUlgence 
Information,  then  records  otherwise  exempt 
under  claxises  (1)  and  (7)  of  thU  subsection, 
unless  exempt  for  some  other  reason  under 
thU  subsection,  shaU  be  made  available  with 
such  deletlona 

During  subcommittee  consideration  of 
the  legislation  it  became  clear  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  apply  this  deletion 
principle  to  other  exemptions.  For  ex- 
ample, deletion  of  names  and  identtfjing 
characteristics  of  individuals  would  In 
some  cases  serve  the  underlying  purpose 
of  exemption  6,  which  exempts  "person- 
nel and  medical  files  and  similar  flies  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  constitute  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy." Deletion  of  formulas  or  statistics 
or  figures  may  also  in  many  cases  en- 
tirely fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  fourth 
exemption,  designed  to  protect  ''trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  flnanclal  In- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential."  Thus  the  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  these  exemp- 
tions, as  well  as  of  exemptions  (1)  and 
(7),  could  equally  be  served  by  selective 
deletions  while  the  basic  document  or 
record  or  file  could  otherwise  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

It  Is  upon  this  background  that  the 
new  language  In  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  must  be  read.  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
in  Its  recent  report  on  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation legislation,  indicated  its  conclu- 
sion that  the  deletion  or  "savings  clause" 
Is  "In  Its  original  form  one  of  the  most 
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significant  proposed  amendments  of  the 
FOIA.  It  seems  very  important,"  stated 
the  association,  "that  this  deletion  con- 
cept be  included  in  any  final  amend- 
ment, and  be  expanded  to  cover  other 
reasons  for  nondisclosure  and  all  exemp- 
tions." This  is  precisely  what  we  had  in 
mind,  Mr.  President,  in  amending  the 
original  language.  As  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  page  32 : 

The  amended  language  is  Intended  to  en- 
compass the  scope  of  this  original  proposal 
but  to  apply  the  deletion  principle  to  all 
exemptions. 

With  the  new  provisions  It  should  be 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  blanket  claim 
of  confidentiality  under  any  of  the  ex- 
emptions. In  connection  with  this  objec- 
tive, S.  2543  proposes  specifically  to  re- 
affirm the  discretloiv-^of  the  courts 
through  In  camera  inspection  to  examine 
each  and  every  elemerrt  of  requested  files 
or  records.  The  Senate  report  in  this 
respect  cites  with  approval  the  type  of 
procedure  set  out  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  In  the  csise  of 
Vaughn  against  Rosen,  requiring  the 
Government  to  sustain  its  burden  of  jus- 
tifying its  withholding  of  each  element 
of  a  contested  file  or  record.  That  proce- 
dure is  consistent  with  our  intent  that 
only  parts  of  records  which  are  specifi- 
cally exempt  may  be  withheld  from  pub- 
lic disclosure.  This  should  result  In  maxi- 
mum possible  disclosure  and  is  con- 
sistent with  the  original  congressional 
purpose  in  enacting  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

This  new  requirement  is  also  con- 
sistent with  most  judicial  pronoimce- 
ments  in  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
cases,  although  unfortunately  some 
courts  are  not  adhering  to  the  principle 
under  some  exemptions.  The  new  lan- 
guage in  S.  2543  should  extend  this  dele- 
tion principle  to  all  cases,  Involving  all 
exemptions.  As  one  court  observed,  "it  is 
a  violation  of  the  act  to  withhold  docu- 
ments on  the  ground  that  parts  are  ex- 
empt and  parts  nonexempt."  "Suitable 
deletion  may  be  made,"  said  the  court. 
In  another  case  the  court  found  that 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  "does  not  Indicat,e  .  .  . 
that  Congress  Intended  to  exempt  an  en- 
tire document  merely  because  it  con- 
tained some  confidential  Information." 
And  another  court  said  that  "Identifying 
details  or  secret  matters  can  be  deleted 
from  a  document  to  render  It  subject  to 
disclosure." 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
as  amended,  refers  to  disclosure  of  "any 
part"  of  a  record  or  to  "any  reasonably 
segregable  portion  of  a  record"  this  Is 
Intended  to  provide  for  release  of  the 
record  after  deletion  of  the  names  of  In- 
formers or  sources  of  Information,  for- 
mulas or  financial  Information,  confiden- 
tial Investigatory  techniques,  and  the 
like,  depending  on  the  exemption  In- 
volved. The  legislative  history  of  the  act 
and  the  case  law  construing  it  is  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  basis  for  those  ex- 
emptions, against  which  this  deletion 
principle  can  be  applied  and  measured. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
mention  some  other  areas  where  S.  2543 
would  strengthen  the  public's  right  to 


Government  information.  These  involve 
providing  meaningful  judicial  review  of 
classification  decisions,  setting  firm  time 
deadlines  for  agency  responses  to  in- 
formation requests,  and  eliminating 
abuses  In  the  charging  of  fees  for  han- 
dling Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quests, and  allowing  recovery  of  attor- 
neys' fees  In  successful  court  actions. 

Before  January  23,  1973,  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  de  novo  review 
required  in  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
cases  by  section  552(a)(3)  of  the  act 
applied  to  docimients  withheld  under  all 
nine  exemptions,  and  that  contested 
documents  under  aU  exemptions  could 
be  examined  in  camera  by  a  court  decid- 
ing whether  withholding  was  justified. 
On  that  day,  however,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  In  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  against  Mink, 
In  which  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink 
was  attempting  to  obtain  dociunents  re- 
lating to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
Amchitka  atomic  test.  The  Supreme 
Court,  upholding  nondisclosure,  held 
that  v/here  information  is  claimed  to 
be  required  by  executive  order  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy,  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  does  not  permit  an  attack 
on  the  merits  of  the  classification  de- 
cision. Thus  where  the  document  re- 
quested on  Its  face  bears  a  classification 
marking,  in  camera  review  serves  no 
useful  purpose. 

S.  2543  addresses  both  aspects  of  the 
Mink  decision — the  reviewability  of 
<Uasslficatlon  decisions  In  freedom  of 
Information  cases  and  the  related  mat- 
ter of  In  camera  Inspection  of  records  In 
the  course  of  such  review.  Under  the 
amended  exemption  (b)  (1),  courts  must 
determine  whether  documents  In  Issue 
are  "In  fact  covered"  by  an  Executive 
order  or  statute  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy.  In  order 
to  make  this  factual  determination,  the 
courts  will  have  discretion  to  examine 
the  contested  documents  in  camera. 

The  bill  sets  out  some  procedures  to 
guide  judicial  review  of  the  propriety  of 
wthholdlng  classified  documents.  In 
making  its  factual  determination,  the 
court  must  first  attempt  to  resolve  the 
matter  on  the  basis  of  affidavits  and 
other  Information  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties. If  It  does  decide  to  consider  the 
documents  In  camera,  the  court  may  con- 
sider further  argument  by  both  parties, 
may  take  further  expert  testimony,  and 
may  in  some  cases  of  a  particularly  sen- 
sitive nature  entertain  an  ex  parte  show- 
ing by  the  Government.  This  ex  parte 
showing  would  represent  an  exception 
to  the  normal  judicial  procedures.  Al- 
though It  may  be  requested  frequently  by 
the  Government  In  order  to  gain  some 
advantage  over  Its  opponent  In  court, 
I  do  not  believe  that  courts  should  Ini- 
tiate such  a  procediu-e  lightly.  It  should 
be  used  only  In  the  most  exceptional 
cases,  perhaps  where  the  court  deter- 
mines that  Involvement  of  plaintiff's 
counsel  In  that  aspect  of  the  case  would 
Itself  pose  a  threat  to  national  security. 
If  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved,  and 
this  means  a  commission  chainnan, 
cabinet  official  or  Independent  agency 


administrator,  files  an  affidavit  with  the 
court  certifying  that  he  has  personally 
reviewed  the  contested  documents  and 
flnds  them  properly  withheld  under  the 
standards  of  the  applicable  Executive 
order,  then  the  court  must  resolve 
whether.  In  its  view,  the  determination 
by  the  agency  head  is  in  fact  reasonable 
or  unreasonable. 

That  affidavit  should  specify  which  in- 
formation be  required  to  be  kept  secret 
and  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  The 
Court  can  then  order  disclosure  of  the 
material  if  it  finds  the  withholding  to 
be  without  a  reasonable  basis  imder  the 
order  of  statute. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  classifica- 
tion system  is  noted  more  for  its  abuses 
than  for  its  protection  of  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment secrets.  In  May  1973  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  is- 
sued a  report  on  Executive  classification 
of  information  that  concluded  that  there 
has  been  "widespread  overclasstflcation, 
abuses  in  the  use  of  classification  stamps, 
and  other  serious  defects  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  security  classification  sys- 
tem." The  committee  found  the  existing 
classification  order  inadequate  in  many 
respects  and  thus  projected  continuing 
problems  in  this  area. 

When  he  issued  a  new  Executive  order 
on  classification  In  March  1972,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  acknowledged  the  widespread 
abuses  raging  under  the  existing  classi- 
fication process.  Let  me  quote  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  statement  on  the  issue: 

Unfortunately,  the  system  of  classification 
which  has  evolved  In  the  TJnIted  States  has 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  allowing  too  many  p>aper8 
to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time.  The  Con- 
trols which  have  been  imposed  on  classifica- 
tion authority  have  proved  unworlLable,  and 
classification  has  frequently  served  to  con- 
ceal bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent  em- 
barrassment to  officials  and  administrations. 

In  our  subcommittee  hearings  last 
spring  retired  Air  Force  security  analyst 
William  Florence  observed  that — 

There  la  abundant  proof  that  the  false 
philosophy  of  claaslfylng  Information  in  the 
name  of  national  security  Is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  secrecy  evils  In  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  Florence  then  listed  what  he  con- 
sidered the  reasons  most  commonly  used 
for  classifying  information,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  list  for  my  colleagues : 

First,  newness  of  the  information; 

Second,  keep  it  out  of  the  newspapers : 

Third,  foreigners  might  be  Interested: 

Fourth,  do  not  give  it  away— «zid  yoa 
hear  the  old  cliche,  do  not  fftve  It  to  tN'Ti 
on  a  silver  platter; 

Fifth,  association  of  separate  nonclas- 
sified Items; 

Sixth,  reuse  of  old  information  with- 
out declassification; 

Seventh,  personal  prestige;  and 

Eighth,  habitual  practice.  Including 
clerical  routine. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  and  the 
list  expanded  somewhat  by  retired  Rear 
Adm.  Gene  LaRocque,  who  observed  In 
testimony  on  the  House  side  that  for  the 
vast  majority  of  classified  Information, 
the  reasons  for  classification  are : 

To  keep  tt  frc»n  other  military  services, 
from  civilians  In  their  oiwn  service,   from 
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clvUl*n3  In  the  Defense  Deptiiaaent,  from 
the  State  Department,  and  of  course,  from 
Oongreae. 

It  is  therefore  crucial  ttjat  there  be 
effective  Judicial  review  df  executive 
branch  classification  decisioiu  if  the 
most  far  reaching  barrlcada  of  unjusti- 
fied secrecy  in  Government  it  to  be  pene- 
trated. S.  2543  is  designed;  to  provide 
Just  such  effective  judicial  flevlew. 

Another  problem  which  lihis  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to,  Mr.  President,  is  that  of 
undue  delays  In  agency  handling  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  requests.  Time  and 
again  our  witnesses  from  the  private 
sector  decried  the  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  delays  that  are  Involved  in 
agency  responses  to  requesOs  for  infor- 
mation under  the  act.  Qur  record 
abounds  with  example  up^n  example 
where  a  request  was  followed  by  periods 
of  long  silence,  with  the  flrs^  word  back 
from  the  agency  often  utiresponslve. 
Earlier  this  spring  my  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
opened  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  tlie  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
we  continued  to  find  delays  endemic  in 
that  agency's  process.  Clearly  legisla- 
tive restrictions  and  guidance  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  kind  of  problem. 

8.  2543  establishes  time  deadlines  for 
the  administrative  handling  of  Freedom 
of  Information  requests.  It  requires 
agencies  to  determine  within  10  working 
days  whether  to  comply  wltl>  a  request, 
and  gives  them  an  additional  20  days  to 
respond  to  an  appeal  or  any  t^nlal  of  ac- 
cess at  the  initial  stage.  Agencies  can  by 
regulation  shift  time  from  ttie  appeal  to 
the  initial  reply  period,  but  would  have 
to  do  this  across  the  board,  not  selec- 
tively as  to  types  of  documents. 

Where  there  are  specific  tyi»es  of  docu- 
ments in  large  quantities,  subject  to 
numerous  requests,  spread  geographi- 
cally, then  the  bill  provides  f«r  a  certifi- 
cation procedure  ailowlng  the  agency  30 
days  for  the  Initial  response  time.  This 
is  to  be  considered  an  exceptional  pro- 
cedure, and  I  believe  that  our  use  in  the 
Senate  report  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  example  best 
illustrates  the  committee's,  intention 
with  regard  to  this  section.  INS  proc- 
esses an  average  of  90,000  formal  re- 
quests for  records  each  year,  peeking  ac- 
cess to  1  or  more  of  the  12  million  in- 
dividual flies  dispersed  and  frequently 
transferred  between  57  widely  scattered 
service  offices  and  10  Federal  records 
centers.  Pew  other  agencies  ^nJa  be  able 
to  rival  this  example;  but  theh  few  other 
agencies  should  be  allowed  tio  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  special  dertiflcation 
process.  T 

Under  S.  2543  an  agency  miy.  by  noti- 
fying the  requester,  obtain  a  Umited  ex- 
tension for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10 
days  of  either  the  initial  of  appellate 
time  limits — but  not  both.  If  Ithe  agency 
has  certified  a  longer  period  of  time  for 
its  initial  response  as  to  records  sought, 
then  no  additional  time  extension  may  be 
obtained  for  this  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
sections  of  the  bill  Impoeing  deadlines 
might  be  subject  to  abuse  by  the  agencies 
because  they  are  not  airtight  And  his- 


tory has  convinced  us  that  whenever 
there  are  loopholes  In  procedural  legis- 
lation, there  is  a  tendency  for  adminis- 
trators to  navigate  their  agencies 
through  them  at  each  opportunity. 
Nonetheless,  we  have  tried  to  tighten 
substantially  the  exceptions  to  our  basic 
time  limits.  We  have  tried  to  define  their 
perimeters  In  the  legislation  and  in  a 
rather  extensive  report  on  this  point. 
And  we  will  be  requiring  agencies  to  re- 
port their  practices  to  the  Congress  each 
year,  so  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees  with  oversight  responsi- 
bilities can  exercise  those  responsibilities 
effectively.  Certainly  language  of  these 
escape  clauses  was  not  lightly  arrived  at. 
We  do  not  expect  them  to  be  lightly  In- 
voked. 

Tlie  press  often  has  special  problems 
with  Its  need  to  obtain  information  in 
a  timely  manner,  and  testimony  at  our 
hearings  refiected  how  delays  in  agency 
responses  to  press  requests  can  partic- 
ularly frustrate  the  operation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  from  Its 
perspective.  A  new  provision  is  Included 
In  the  law  to  promote  expedited  handling 
of  any  request  which  is  "accompanied 
by  a  substantial  showing  of  a  public  in- 
terest in  a  priority  determination  of  the 
request."  I  believe  that  this  will  assist 
the  press  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  Govern- 
ment information.  It  should  also  assist 
others  who  liave  a  special  need  for  ex- 
pedited handling  of  their  request,  such  as 
workers  or  public  interest  groups  re- 
questing Information  relating  to  health 
and  safety.  The  Federal  Energy  Office 
set  a  good  example  by  providing  for  the 
answering  of  press  requests  within  24 
hours  whenever  possible. 

There  are  two  final  matters  I  would 
briefly  mention  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  First  is  the  provision  hi  the  bill 
relating  to  user  charges  that  may  be  Im- 
posed by  agencies  under  the  Pieedom 
of  Information  Act.  Under  It  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Is  to  promul- 
gate regulations,  subject  to  notice  and 
comment,  specifying  a  uniform  schedule 
of  fees  applicable  to  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  requests.  These  are  to  be 
limited  to  "reasonable  standard  charges 
for  document  search  and  duplication" 
thereby  establishing  a  celling  and  pre- 
venting agencies  from  imposing  burden- 
some and  imreasonable  fees  as  barriers 
to  the  disclosure  of  Information  which 
should  otherwise  be  forthcoming. 

Agencies  could  not  imder  the  bill 
charge  for  professional  time  used  to  re- 
view requested  records  or  to  sanitize  doc- 
uments before  release.  S.  2543  also  al- 
lows documents  to  be  furnished  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate  where  the 
public  Interest  is  best  served  thereby  And 
this  pubUc  Interest  standard,  speUed  out 
generally  in  the  legislation,  is  to  be  lib- 
erally construed. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  discretion- 
ary assessment  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  against  the  Government  where  the 
complainant  substantially  prevails.  This 
would  eliminate  another  major  obstacle 
to  public  access  to  information,  assisting 
the  public  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  ju- 
dicial enforcement  of  the  mandates  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  S.  2543 
sets  out  four  criteria  for  courts  to  use 


in  determining  whetlier  to  award  fees  in 
a  given  case.  The  amoimt  of  fees  awarded 
will,  of  course,  sdso  be  influenced  by  ap- 
plication of  these  criteria.  The  bill  does 
not  state  precisely  how  costs  or  fees  are 
to  be  measured,  but  courts  should  look 
to  the  prevailing  rate  on  attorneys'  fees, 
for  example,  rather  than  solely  to  wheth- 
er the  specific  attorney  Involved  is  from 
Wall  Street  or  a  public  Interest  law  firm. 
The  effective  date  of  this  legislation 
win  be  90  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. I  hope  that  agencies  will  not  plan 
to  wait  imtil  the  last  possible  moment 
before  implementing  this  new  legislation, 
since  its  basic  principles  have  been  pro- 
posed and  debated  for  over  a  year,  and 
a  similar  measure  passed  the  House  over 
2  months  ago.  Provisions  such  as  those 
relating  to  in  camera  inspection  and  at- 
torneys' fees  should  be  applied  to  cases 
already  filed  before  the  effective  date, 
since  these  are  not  dependent  on  any 
prior  agency  preparation  or  public  notice 
for  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  has  already  opened  substan- 
tial access  for  the  public  to  Government 
files  and  records.  Under  the  act  citizens 
have  been  able  to  obtain  niu-slng  home 
reports,  meat  inspection  reports,  state- 
ments of  Justiee  Department  intent  on 
proposed  mergers,  AEC  reports  on  nu- 
clear generator  safety,  civil  rights  com- 
pliance dociunents.  IRS  agents'  manuals, 
FBI  counterintelligence  program  guide- 
lines, FHA  appraisal  reports,  and  a  large 
number  and  variety  of  other  docimaents 
reflecting  what  the  Oovermnent  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  doing  it. 

Even  now.  however,  with  the  law  on 
the  Jde  of  the  American  public,  it  is  still 
an  uphill  battle  with  the  Government 
agencies  and  their  deeply  inured  pen- 
chant for  secrecy.  There  are  blatantly 
unnecessary  delays  and  purposeful  frus- 
trations. 

There  are  outrageous  fees.  There  is 
nitpicking  over  identification  and  there 
is  bargaining  over  exemptions.  There  are 
lengthy  and  costly  coiut  fights.  And  with 
each  new  request  the  entire  process  often 
has  to  be  repeated. 

This  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  This  is  not  what  is 
meant  by  citizens'  access  in  an  open  gov- 
ernment. 

The  amendments  presented  in  my  bill 
today  will  give  the  people  of  this  country 
more  than  Just  a  foot  In  the  agencies' 
doors— It  will  provide  them  with  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  break  down  the  tradi- 
tional bureaucratic  barriers  <rf  secrecy, 
and  to  gain  access  to  what  is  granted 
them  by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
I  urge  the  Senate's  adoption  of  this 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  David  Clanton,  a  member  of 
Senator  Griffin's  staff,  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  the  pending  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  freedom 
of  Information  is  basic  to  the  democratic 
process.  The  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
Informed  about  the  actions  of  his  gov- 
ernment must  remain  viable  if  a  govem- 
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ment  of  the  people  is  to  exist  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory.  It  is  elementary  that 
the  people  cannot  govern  themselves  If 
they  cannot  know  the  actions  of  those 
in  whom  they  trust  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  Government. 

Yet,  it  Is  also  elementary  that  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  that  of  Its  citi- 
zens may  require  that  some  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  be 
held  in  the  strictest  of  confidence.  For 
example,  the  individual's  right  of  pri- 
vacy reqiiires  that  personal  information 
collected  and  held  in  the  files  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  under  census  reporting 
laws,  income  tax  reporting  laws,  criminal 
mvestigations,  and  other  activities,  be 
protected  from  disclosure.  Indeed,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  I  have  introduced  bills 
dealing  with  criminal  justice  Informa- 
tion systems,  the  primary  purpose  of 
which  is  to  insure  that  this  type  of  in- 
formation is  not  disclosed  to  the  public 
or  to  any  persons  not  directly  engaged 
In  apprehending  and  prosecuting  an  of- 
fender. Likewise,  information  which  di- 
rectly bears  on  delicate  negotiations 
with  foreign  nations  or  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  national  defense  must  not  be 
exposed  for  all  the  world  to  see,  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  national  position  or 
our  national  Integrity. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  en- 
acted in  1966,  recognized  the  competing 
interests  In  disclosure  and  confidential- 
ity. It  attempted  to  balance  and  protect 
all  the  interests,  yet  place  emphasis  on 
the  fullest  responsible  disclosure.  That 
act  imposed  on  the  executive  branch  an 
affirmative  obligation  to  provide  access  to 
official  information  that  previously  had 
been  long  shielded  from  public  view.  Un- 
der that  act,  tin  agency  must  comply 
with  a  citizen's  request  for  information 
unless  it  can  show  that  competing  in- 
terests, such  as  the  right  of  privacy  or 
the  national  defense,  require  the  Infor- 
mation to  remain  confidential. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  by  and 
large,  the  balancing  of  competing  inter- 
ests codified  In  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  lias  proven  successful.  However, 
experience  witli  the  administration  of 
the  act  Indicates  that  some  changes  are 
necessary.  As  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  found  In  reporting  on  this 
bill: 

The  primary  obstacles  to  the  act's  faithful 
Implementation  by  the  executive  branch 
have  been  procedural  rather  than  substan- 
tive. 

In  short,  the  problem  lies  not  with  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  act  but 
with  its  administration.  The  real  need 
is  to  Improve  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure provisions  we  already  have  on 
the  books. 

To  this  end.  S.  2543,  as  amended,  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  designed  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  full  and  faithful 
compliance  with  the  act.  Its  basic  pur- 
pose is  to  facilitate  more  free  and  ex- 
peditious public  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion the  act  obligates  the  Government 
agencies  to  disclose. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  already 
been  discussed.  The  basic  features  of  the 
bill  that  I  beUeve  deserve  elaboration  are 
the  following: 

First.  The  bill  expedites  public  access 
to  Government  information  by  requiring 
Government  agencies  to  respond  to  re- 
quests for  information  within  specified 
time  periods.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  draw 
the  deadline  at  the  most  appropriate 
point.  If  too  much  time  Is  granted,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  the  requester's  ac- 
cess to  government  records  may  be  de- 
layed. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  time 
limits  are  too  rigid,  Government  agen- 
cies, in  a  spirit  of  caution  to  insure  that 
personal  rights  and  other  interests  are 
served,  will  be  forced  to  deny  requests 
for  information  that  might  with  more 
study  be  granted.  In  short,  time  limits 
that  are  too  rigid,  too  hiflexible  will  be 
counterproductive  to  the  Interests  in  af- 
fording citizens  the  greatest  amount  of 
access  to  information  that  individual 
rights  and  good  Government  will  permit. 

I  believe  that  the  time  limit  provision 
of  this  bill  wEdks  the  fine  Une.  It  imposes 
reasonable  time  limits  under  which  an 
agency  must  respond  to  a  request  but 
permits  the  agency  to  extend  the  time 
for  certain  compelling  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, an  agency  could  get  an  extension 
of  time  if  the  records  requested  are  dis- 
persed and  cannot  be  located  within  the 
time  limits  Imposed  or  If  the  request  is 
for  a  voluminous  amount  of  records 
which  must  be  located  and  reviewed.  In 
my  view,  this  provision  Is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  both  the  Government  agen- 
cies and  the  public. 

Second.  S.  2543  Insures  the  Integrity 
of  the  classification  of  a  classified  docu- 
ment by  allowing  the  courts  to  review 
the  document  In  camera,  If  that  proce- 
dure becomes  necessary.  However,  the  bill 
does  not  permit  a  judge  to  substitute  his 
view  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  dociunent 
for  that  of  the  agency.  A  Judge  can  over- 
rule the  agency's  decision  to  withhold 
the  document  (mly  if  he  is  convinced  that 
there  is  not  any  reasonable  basis  for  the 
classification. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  stand- 
ard is  sensible.  Under  this  bill,  the  court 
can  review  the  document  to  determine 
whether  the  classification  is  reasonably 
based  on  an  Executive  order  or  statute. 
But  the  Court  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  able  to  second-guess  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  experts. 

TWrd.  The  bill  Insures  responsible  re- 
sponses to  requests  by  holding  account- 
able those  officials  who,  without  a  rea- 
sonable basis,  deny  requests  for  informa- 
tion. If  a  court  determines  that  the  with- 
holding by  the  decisionmaker  was  with- 
out a  reasonable  basis,  it  may  order  that 
corrective  or  disciplinary  action  be  taken. 
Before  making  such  a  decision,  however, 
the  agency  involved  shall  recommend 
what  corrective  or  disciplinary  action  it 
deems  appropriate  and  the  court  shall 
accord  this  recommendation  considerable 
weight  in  making  its  ultimate  decision. 
Finally,  I  want  to  refer  to  a  provision 
that  Is  not  in  the  bill.  The  basic  premise 
under  which  6.  2543  was  drafted  is  tliat 


the  problems  arising  imder  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  are  procedural,  not 
substantive.  True  to  this  premise,  the 
committee  decided  not  to  amend  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  act.  One  of  the 
substantive  provisions  considered  but  de- 
leted by  the  committee  from  the  bill  as 
originally  introduced  was  a  provision 
changing  the  word  "files"  in  exemptions 
6  and  7  to  the  word  "records."  By  and 
large,  the  reason  for  this  deletion  was 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  a 
change  was  necessary. 

The  provision  dealing  with  deletion  of 
segregable  portions  of  records  is  proce- 
dural and  requires  the  agency  to  segre- 
gate the  disclosable  portion  of  a  record 
from  the  nondisclosable  and  to  grant  ac- 
cess to  the  disclosable  portion.  This  pro- 
vision refiects  existhig  law,  but  is  incor- 
porated in  this  bill  to  clarify  and  empha- 
size the  point.  Being  procedural  in  na- 
ture, it  does  not  aid  in  the  substantive 
analysis  whether  a  particular  exemption 
applies  to  a  record  or  portions  thereof. 
Instead,  it  appUes  once  the  court  deter- 
mines that  portions  of  a  record  are  dis- 
closable, requiring  the  agency  to  divulge 
those  portions.  Thus,  it  would  not  apply 
where,  for  Instance,  an  entire  file  was 
exempt  such  as  under  exemption  7. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  develop  this  bill 
which  was  supported  by  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when 
It  was  reported.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  insure  that  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  lives  up  to  its  title.  While 
stressing  the  fullest  responsible  disclo- 
sure, it  produces  a  workable  formula 
that,  in  my  view,  balances  and  protects 
all  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Mlchlgsji 
The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  members  of  my 
staff,  Burton  Wldes  and  Harrison  Well- 
ford  be  granted  access  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
PreedcHn  of  Information  Act  has  become 
one  of  the  basic  charters  of  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  goes  on  Inside  their 
Government's  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 

As  a  result  of  the  act.  more  Information 
has  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
Entire  battalions  of  rubberstamp  wield- 
ing bureaucrats  have  been  stripped  of 
their  arbitrary,  unreviewable,  power  to 
keep  documents  secret  from  the  public. 
Before  the  act,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 53,000  officials  authorized  to  clas- 
sify documents — 23,000  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  over  5,000  at  State  and 
hundreds  of  otiiers  scattered  through 
agencies  such  as  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  HEW. 

Reductions  of  classifiers  at  some  agoi- 
cies  have  been  dramatic,  for  example, 
before  the  act  there  were  7,746  classifiers 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  today 
there  are  81.  At  GSA  there  were  866, 
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today  there  are  31.  But  t^ere  Is  still  a 
small  army  of  classifiers  At  work — 17.- 
364  in  25  agencies  and  11  WMte  Hoiise 
offices,  according  to  the  ,staS  of  the 
QoTemment  Operations  Cammlttee. 

Arrayed  against  this  pHalanx  is  the 
Interagency  Classification  Committee, 
which  has  no  chairman,  ^e  full-time 
employee,  and  a  secretary.  I 

Fbrtiinately,  the  Preedonj  of  Informa- 
tion Act  contemplated  njore  than  a 
toothless  guardian  of  the  public's  right 
to  know.  The  act  gave  to  citizens  the 
right  to  go  into  court  to  ct^mpel  agency 
heads  to  comply  with  the  reduirements  of 
the  act.  T 

But  the  courts  have  apnlled  rules  of 
administrative  law  which  have  made  bu- 
reaucrats the  final  judge  oj  the  public's 
right  to  know.  The  seal  of,  approval  to 
this  interpretation  of  the  FedersJ  of  In- 
formation Act  was  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Environmentat]  Protection 
Agency  v.  Mink.  410  U.S.  7J2  (1973).  In 
that  case  the  Court  ruled  thlt  the  Execu- 
tive's determination  as  to  what  shall  be 
kept  secret  "must  be  honored." 

Justice  Stewart  in  a  separate  opinion 
wrote: 

fCongreaa)  has  buUt  Into  t4e  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  an  exemption  that  provides 
no  means  to  question  an  Executive  decision 
to  stamp  a  document  "secret",  however, 
cynical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt  that  decision 

nilght  have  been.  .  .  . 

I 

In  my  Judgment,  we  must  hot  let  17,364 
bureaucrats  be  the  final  Juoges  of  what 
we  are  to  know  from  our  Oovemment. 
The  courts  have  been  the  traditional  de- 
fenders of  the  right  to  know  and  asso- 
ciation first  amendment  rights.  The 
courts  must  not  be  pushed  ot  it  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

S.  2543,  amending  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  brings  the  icourts  back 
into  the  process  of  decidiiig  what  in- 
formation shall  be  withheld  from  the 
public  and  what  Informatjon  shall  be 
disclosed.  i 

It  provides  that  challenge*  to  Oovern- 
ment  claims  of  exemption  from  disclo- 
sure under  the  auct  shall  be  reviewed  de 
novo  in  court  and  the  burdea  of  sustain- 
ing the  claim  of  exemptioii  Is  on  the 
Oovemment.  < 

It  eliminates  opportunities  tor  arbitrary 
delay  and  obstructionism  by  agencies  at- 
tempting to  deny  information  to  citizens. 
Among  the  abuses  the  bill  corrects  are 
denials  of  records  based  on  the  agency's 
assertion  that  the  cltlzm  hsis  not  speci- 
fied an  "identifiable  record"  when  the 
agency  knows  full  well  ex^tly  which 
dociunecLts  the  citizen  is  requesting.  Arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  fees  for  copjring 
and  searching  for  documents  will  become 
uniform  under  schedules  to  be  set  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  At 
present  agency  copying  fees -range  from 
5  cents  per  page  to  $1  per  page  and  search 
fees  range  from  |3  to  $7  per  hour. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  award 
of  attorneys  fees  and  costs.  If  the  Oov- 
emment loses  in  court.  This  provision 
will  discourage  unreasonable  litigation 
by  the  Oovemment  undertaken  for  no 
good  reason  except  to  make  as  burden- 
some as  possible  the  effort  of  a  citizen  to 


acquire 
ment. 


information  from  his  Govern 


These  modifications  and  improvements 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  aie 
vitally  necessary.  But  S.  2543  falls  short 
in  at  least  two  respects  of  what  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  the  public  right  to 
know  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

First,  the  provisions  of  section  (b)  (4) 
(B)  (11)  shoiild  be  eliminated  from  the 
bill. 

The  provisions  in  effect  require  the 
court  to  accept  without  question  the  Gov- 
ernment's word  when  it  decides  to  keep 
information  secret  from  the  public.  The 
practical  result  of  this  direction  to  the 
courts  is  to  make  hollow  the  major 
achievement  of  S.  2543  in  spelling  out  the 
right  of  a  plaintiff  to  a  de  novo  review 
in  court  of  the  agency's  determination 
not  to  disclose  confidential  information. 

The  second  change  Is  to  spell  out  the 
precise  grounds  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  withhold  information  con- 
tained in  investigatory  files.  This  change 
has  been  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
trative law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Our  Government  and  way  of  life  thrive 
on  free  and  open  debate.  The  free  flow 
of  Information  Is  vital  to  sxistenance  of 
our  freedoms.  The  control  of  access  to 
Information  should  not  be  left  solely  in 
the  hands  of  bureaucrats  whose  function 
It  Is  to  deny  information.  Citizens  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  bureau- 
cratic determination  In  court.  The 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  proposed  by  S.  2543  wiU  guaran- 
tee full  review  of  refusals  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  make  public  informa- 
tion withheld  unreasonably. 

B4r.  MUSKJE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1356. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  ltn»  11,  rtrUce  otrt  "(i)",  and 
on  page  10.  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
out  aU  through  page  11,  line  IB. 

Mr.  MU8KIK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
this  amendment  in  behalf  of  27  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  names  be  included  as  cosponsors. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  read  them  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  the  cosponsors,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ervln.  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovem,  Mr.  Oravel,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Tunney, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Burdlck.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Rtbl- 
ooff,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr. 
Blden. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  some  reluctance  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  generally  excellent 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  friend  and  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
No  one  should  underestimate  the  dili- 
gence and  concern  with  which  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  worked  to  Insure  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  1967  act  will.  In 
fact,  further  the  vital  work  of  making 
Government  records  readily  available  for 
pubhc  scrutiny  and  making  the  conduct 
of  the  public  business  a  subject  for  in- 
formed public  comment. 

It  is  because  the  bill  before  us  Is  so 
very  rare  and  Important  an  opportunity 
•  to  correct  the  defects  we  discovered  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  during 
joint  hearings  I  conducted  with  Senator 
Kennbdt  and  Senator  Ervin  last  year 
that  I  wish  to  insure  that  we  fully  meet 
our  responsibility  to  make  the  law  a  clear 
expression  of  congressional  intent.  In 
many  important  procedural  areas,  S. 
2543,  as  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported it,  will  close  loopholes  through 
which  agencies  were  evacing  their  duties 
to  the  public  right  to  know. 

For  example,  this  legislation  will  en- 
able courts  to  award  costs  and  attorneys' 
fees  to  plaintiffs  who  successfully  contest 
agency  withholding  of  Information.  The 
price  of  a  court  suit  has  too  long  been  a 
deterrent  to  legitimate  citizen  contests  of 
Government  secrecy  claims.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  will  require  agencies  to  be 
prompt  in  responding  to  requests  for  ac- 
cess to  Information.  It  will  bar  the  stall- 
ing tactics  which  too  many  agencies  have 
used  to  frustrate  requests  for  material 
until  the  material  loses  its  timeliness  to 
an  issue  under  pubUc  debate.  And  the 
bill  provides  long-overdue  assurance  that 
agencies  will  give  full  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  their  policies  and  actions  In 
handling  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
cases. 

W^ith  all  these  significant  advances  in 
its  favor,  there  should  be  little  reason  to 
argue  with  the  wisdom  of  the  bill's  au- 
thors. But  In  one  vital  respect.  S.  2543 
runs  counter  to  the  purpose  I  and  21  co- 
sponsors  had  in  introducing  Its  prede- 
cessor, S.  1142,  and  endangers  the  mo- 
mentum   this    Congress    is    developing 
toward  bringing  the  problem  of  Govern- 
ment secrecy  under  review  and  control. 
Responding  to  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing of  January  22,  1973,  in  the  case  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  et  al. 
V.  Patay  T.  Mink  et  al.,  I  had  proposed  in 
S.  1142  that  we  require  Federal  judges 
to  review  In  camera  the  contents  of  rec- 
ords the  Government  wished  to  with- 
hold on  groimds  of  security  classification. 
I  agree  that  such  a  requirement  would 
have  been  an  excessive  response  to  the 
Court's  holding  that  the  original  act  pro- 
hibited In  camera  Inspection  of  classi- 
fied records,  and  I  am  completely  at  ease 
with  the  language  In  S.  2543  that  makes 
in  camera  Inspection  possible  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judges  whenever  any  of 
the  nine  permissive  exemptions  are  as- 
serted. What  I  cannot  accept  and  what 
I  move  today  to  strike  In  the  subsequent 
language  which  would  force  Judges  to 
conduct   the   proceedings   of   in   their 
chambers  in  such  a  way  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity  for  a  classification 
marking  would  be  overwhelming. 
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Under  the  present  terms  of  S.  2543, 
the  Court  is  permitted  to  make  a  deter- 
mination In  camera  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Information 
was  properly  classified  under  the  criteria 
established  by  the  appropriate  Execu- 
tive order  or  statute.  However,  if  an  af- 
fidavit is  on  record  filed  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  controlling  the  information 
certifying  that  the  head  of  the  agency 
in  fact  examined  the  information  and 
determined  that  it  was  properly  classi- 
fied, the  Judge  must  sustain  the  with- 
holding unless  he  "finds  the  withhold- 
ing is  without  a  reasonable  basis  under 
such  criteria." 

If  this  provision  is  allowed  to  stand, 
it  will  make  the  Independent  judicial 
evaluation  meaningless.  This  provision 
would,  in  fact,  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
away  from  the  Government  and  go 
against  the  express  language  in  section 
(a)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  states  that  in  court  review  "the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sustain  its  action."  Under  the 
amendment  I  propose,  the  court  could 
still,  if  it  wishes,  make  note  of  an  affi- 
davit submitted  by  the  head  of  an 
agency,  just  as  the  court  could  request 
or  accept  any  data,  explanatory  infor- 
mation or  assistance  it  deems  relevant 
when  making  its  determhiation.  How- 
ever, to  give  express  statutory  authority 
to  such  an  affidavit  goes  far  to  reduce 
the  judicial  role  to  that  of  a  mere  con- 
currence in  Executive  decisionmaking. 

The  express  reason  for  amending  the 
section  of  the  act  dealing  with  review  of 
classified  information  grows,  as  I  indi- 
cated, from  concern  with  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  In  the  Mink  case  last  year. 
In  that  case  32  Members  of  Congress, 
bringing  suit  as  private  citizens,  sought 
access  to  Information  dealing  with  the 
atomic  test  on  Amchltka  Island  in  Alas- 
ka. TTie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  directed 
the  Federal  district  judge  to  review  the 
documents  in  camera  to  determine 
which,  if  any,  should  be  released.  This 
seemed  an  appropriate  step  since  the 
act  does  provide  for  court  determination 
on  a  de  novo  basis  of  the  validity  of  any 
executive  branch  withholdings. 

Unfortimately,  the  Supreme  Court 
reached  a  decision  in  that  case  which  I 
regard  as  somewhat  tortuous.  The  Court 
held  that  in  camera  review  of  material 
classified  for  naticmal  defense  or  foreign 
pohcy  reasons  Is  not  permitted  by  the  act. 
The  basis  of  this  decision  was  exemption 
No.  1,  which  permits  withholding  of  mat- 
ters authorized  by  Executive  order  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  once 
the  Executive  had  shown  that  documents 
were  so  classified,  the  Judiciary  could  not 
intrude.  Thus,  the  mere  rubberstamp- 
ing  of  a  document  as  "secret"  could  for- 
ever immunize  It  from  disclosure.  All  the 
Court  could  determine  was  whether  it 
was  so  stamped. 

The  abuses  Inherent  in  such  a  system 
of  unrestrained  secrecy  are  obvious.  As 
the  system  has  operated,  there  is  no  spe- 
cific Executive  order  for  each  classified 
document.  Instead,  the  President  Issued 
one  single  Executive  order  establishing 
the  entire  classification  system,  and  all 


of  the  millions  of  documents  stamped 
"secret"  under  this  authorization  over 
succeeding  years  are  now  forbidden  to 
even  the  most  superficial  judicial  scru- 
tiny. One  of  the  17,364  authorized  classi- 
fiers In  the  Government  could  stamp  the 
Manhattan  telephone  directory  "top 
secret"  and  no  court  could  order  the 
marking  changed.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court  edict,  the  Executive  need  only  dis- 
patch an  affidavit  certifying  that  the 
directory  was  classified  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  order,  and  no  action  could  be 
taken. 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done  to 
correct  this  strained  court  interpretation. 
It  need  not  be  a  drastic  step.  Actually, 
it  was  the  original  intention  of  Congress 
in  adopting  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  increase  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation. Congress  authorized  de  novo 
probes  by  the  judiciary  as  a  check  on 
arbitrary  withholding  actions  by  the 
Executive.  Typically,  the  de  novo  process 
involves  in  camera  Inspections.  These 
have  regularly  been  csuried  out  by  lower 
courts  In  the  case  of  materials  withheld 
under  other  exemptions  in  the  act.  They 
can  be  barred  imder  exemption  No.  1, 
only  through  a  misguided  reading  of  the 
act  and  by  ignoring  the  wrongful  wm- 
sequences. 

But  in  correcting  this  fault,  to  permit 
in  camera  review  of  documoits  withheld 
under  any  of  the  exemptions,  S.  2543 
would  simultaneously  erect  such  restrtc- 
ticwis  around  the  conduct  of  the  review 
when  classified  material  was  at  issue  that 
the  permission  could  probably  never  be 
fully  utilized. 

By  telling  judges  so  specifically  how  to 
manage  their  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  a  classification  marking,  we  show  a 
strange  contempt  for  their  abihty  to  de- 
vise procedures  on  their  own  to  help 
them  reach  a  just  decision.  Moreover,  by 
giving  classified  material  a  status  imlike 
that  of  any  other  claimed  Government 
secret,  we  foster  the  outworn  myth  that 
only  those  in  possession  of  military  and 
diplomatic  confidences  can  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  decide  with  whom  and  when  to 
share  their  knowledge. 

It  should  not  have  required  the  decep- 
tions practiced  on  the  American  public 
under  the  beumer  of  national  secrecy  in 
the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war  or  since  to 
prove  to  us  that  Government  classifiers 
must  be  subject  to  some  Impartial  re- 
view. If  courts  cannot  have  full  latitude 
to  conduct  that  review,  no  one  can.  And 
if  we  constrict  the  manner  In  which 
courts  may  perform  this  vital  review 
function,  we  make  the  classifiers  privi- 
leged officials,  almost  immune  from  the 
accountability  we  Insist  on  from  their 
colleagues. 

I  object  to  the  idea  that  ansrthlng  but 
full  de  novo  review  will  give  us  the  as- 
surance that  classification — like  other  as- 
pects of  claimed  secrecy — has  been 
brought  imder  check.  I  cannot  accept  an 
undefined  reasonableness  standard  as 
the  only  basis  cai  which  courts  may  over- 
rule an  agency  head's  certification  of  the 
propriety  of  classlflcaticHi.  And  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  trust  a  Fed- 
eral judge  to  be  able  to  sort  out  valid 
from  invalid  claims  of  Executive  privi- 
lege in  the  Watergate  affair  but  not  trust 


him  or  his  colleagues  to  make  the  same 
unfettered  judgments  in  matters  al- 
legedly connected  to  the  conduct  of  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy. 

Therefore,  while  I  am  anxious  to  com- 
pliment the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  2543  on 
the  fine  work  that  has  been  done  and  to 
praise  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  its 
sincere  commitment  in  improving  the 
working  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  I  must  respectfully  move  to  strike 
these  17  offensive  and  unnecessary  lines 
and  to  make  the  bill  what  we  all  want 
It  to  be — a  restatement  of  congressional 
commitment  to  an  oi>en,  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  say  how  much  I  have  en- 
joyed joining  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  N<Mth  Carolina, 
during  the  course  of  our  joint  hearings 
on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
Government  secrecy  last  year.  The  kind 
of  Joint  hearings  we  had,  provided  an  ad- 
ditional dimension  and  insight  Into  our 
better  understanding  the  opportuni- 
ties as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

Many  of  the  amendments  that  are  hi- 
cluded  hi  the  legislation  today  were  de- 
velc^jed  out  of  and  during  the  course  of 
those  hearings,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  focusing  attention  on  the  particular 
provision  of  the  legislation  that  we  are 
considering  here  this  afternoon.  I  know 
of  his  special  Interest  and  expertise  In 
this  area. 

This  area  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
Interest  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  Initially 
Introduced  the  bill  last  year,  it  did  not 
Include  the  language  which  the  dlsthi- 
guished  Senator  frc«n  Maine  desires  to 
strike.  But  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  process  of 
markup,  this  language  In  Issue  was 
added. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  Is  responsible  and  reason- 
able and  I  Intend  to  support  It. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  just  a  few  questions.  The  clause 
which  will  be  excluded  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine's  amendment  deals  with  the 
procedures  of  how  classified  documents 
will  be  considered  in  camera. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
whole  section  to  be  struck  be  Included  at 
this  point  In  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"(tl)  In  determining  whether  a  document 
Is  in  fact  speclflcaUy  required  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  or  statute  to  be  kept  secret  In  th« 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  pdtey, 
a  court  may  review  the  contested  document 
In  camera  If  It  is  unable  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  afDdavlts  and  other  In- 
formation aubmltted  by  tba  parties.  In  oon- 
J  unction  with  Its  In  camera  *»»TTT'l"atton. 
the  court  may  consider  further  argument, 
or  an  ex  parte  showing  by  the  Oovemment. 
In  explanation  of  the  withholding.  If  then 
has  been  filed  In  the  record  an  aflldaTtt  by 
the  bead  of  the  agency  certifying  that  he  baa 
personally  examined  the  docmnente  withheld 
and  has  determined  after  such  examination 
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thAt  they  should  be  withheld  under  the  cri- 
teria estehUahed  by  %  atetut^  or  Kiacutlve 
order  relerred  to  tnBubeeotlon^(b)  (1)  of  this 
section,  the  court  BbAlI  sustafln  such  with- 
holding  xinlees,  following  Its  In  earners  ex- 
amlQAtlon,  It  finds  the  withholding  Is  with- 
out •  reasonable  bails  under'  such  crltarta. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wlU  highlight  these 
particular  lines:  "a  court  may  review  a 
contested  document  in  camera  if  it  is 
unable  to  resolve  the  mattef  on  the  basis 
of  afQdavits:"  It  continue)  as  follows: 
"In  conjunction  with  its  14  camera  ex- 
amination, the  court  may  insider  fur- 
ther argument."  ] 

There  was  some  suggestion  that  we 
require  courts  to  entertain  ^  parte  argu- 
ment from  the  Govemm^t  in  every 
case,  but  we  did  succeed  In  making  it 
permissive. 

Our  language  would  add  ajpresumption 
to  the  agency  head's  declai)ation  that  if 
such  a  matter  falls  within  the  statute 
or  an  Executive  order  refenjed  to  in  sub- 
section (b>  (1)  of  this  section,  the  court 
shall  sustain  that  provision  unless,  fol- 
lowing its  in  camera  examination,  it  finds 
the  withholding  is  without  k  reasonable 
basis  under  such  criteria. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that  although  others  may  read  it 
dlfFerently,  I  do  not  interpret  that  lan- 
guage £is  indicating  a  veryi  strong  pre- 
sumption. I  cannot  unders|,and  why  it 
concerns  the  Senator  fron^  Maine,  al- 
though, as  I  said  before,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  I  do  want  the  legis- 
lative history  to  be  clear  tlut  I,  at  least, 
do  not  think  it  presents  a  very  strong 
prestmiption  in  favor  of  an  administra- 
tive agency.  { 

But  I  understand  what  th|e  Senator  is 
attempting  to  do.  I  thin^  it  would 
strengthen  the  legislation,  j 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Meiine,  some  specific  auctions.  His 
amendment  in  no  way  attempts  to  re- 
quire an  in  camera  inspecticn,  but  I  un- 
derstanc  it  still  leaves  thaF  as  discre- 
tionary in  each  of  these  cises.  Is  this 
right? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatoij  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Furthermore,  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  allows  the  court  to 
question  the  propriety  of  (jassification 
only  under  the  standards  set  up  in  a 
statute  or  by  Executive  order.  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatoi*  is  correct. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant. I 

This  is  an  important,  usoful  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  not  seek  io  alter  the 
classification  standards  or  i  procedures 
presently  applicable. 

We  do  add  a  slight  presumption,  which 
the  Senator  recognizes  from  reading  the 
language.  It  concerns  him  bef»useit  is  a 
presumpticm.  As  the  author  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  wfuit  to  aclmowledge  a^very  strong 
presumption.  At  least,  that  i^  my  inter- 
pretation. 1 

Does  tlie  6en»tor  b^ere  there  ought 
to  be  any  special  exemption  for  the  Na- 
tional Security  Administration.  NSA,  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  m  this  part 
of  the  biU  itself? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senitor  proba- 
bly koovB,  ve  are  hokUng  N^"gf  at 
this  time  on  propoeals  to  estabUsh  elas- 
slflcatton  crsitrol  systems  ai)d  new  cri- 


teria for  classifications.  Out  of  those 
hearings  may  come  something;  but  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  does  not  touch 
that. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator,  I  think, 
has  described  the  sense  of  my  amend- 
ment very  accurately  and  precisely.  I 
have  no  real  quarrel  with  the  procedures 
which  my  amendment  would  remove 
from  the  statute.  The  principal  quarrel 
is  with  the  last  3  lines,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  correctly  pointed 
out. 

The  weight  of  that  presumption  has 
to  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  classi- 
fication system.  As  the  Senator  Icnows, 
fully  as  well  as  I  do,  my  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  reluctance  to  declassify.  All 
the  momentiun  in  the  existing  classi- 
fication system  is  on  the  side  of  secrecy 
and  all  the  incentives  are  in  favor  of 
classification. 

All  of  that  experience  with  the  classi- 
fication system  goes  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more.  It  seems  to  me  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  read  in  that  context, 
would  reinforce  the  same  presumptive 
effect.  The  effect  would  be  different  with 
different  judges. 

I  must  say  that  different  members  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Senate,  I 
think,  would  give  it  a  different  effect  If 
we  started  from  scratch,  with  a  new  law 
that  would  define  the  presumptions 
dealing  with  classification. 

If  we  were  to  start  from  scratch  and 
have  a  new  law  with  the  presimiption  of 
law  In  that  way,  I  think  the  presumption 
would  be  different  from  that  operating 
with  the  existing  classification  system. 

So  the  inevitable  momentum  that  the 
bill's  language  gives  supports  the  clas- 
sifier and  the  classification  In  these 
words: 

The  court  shall  sustain  such  withholding 
unless  It  finds  such  withholding  Is  without 
a  reasonable  basis. 

I  Should  think  that  a  judge  might  feel 
that  anyone  who  has  the  responsibility 
at  high  levels  to  classify  would  not  clas- 
sify without  a  basis  that  was  reasonable 
to  him. 

If  he  Is  a  responsible  man,  we  have  to 
accept  his  basis,  whether  or  not  some- 
one else  would  agree.  He  would  make  an 
independent  judgment.  That  basis  Is 
reasonable. 

That  does  not  say  that  his  basis  is  the 
same  basis  as  my  reason  or  the  basis  of 
someone  else's,  presumably  that  of  the 
classifier. 

That  language  must  have  a  purpose, 
£md  putting  that  language  into  the  bill 
has  a  purpose.  The  purpose  clearly  is  to 
give  greater  weight  to  the  testimony 
which  the  judge  receives  from  the  head 
of  the  agency  than  the  evidence  received 
from  any  other  source  and  greater  than 
the  weight  of  his  own  judgment. 

That  is  how  I  read  that  language.  I 
think  that  in  the  context  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  experience  which  has  been 
generated  under  the  classification  sys- 
tem, we  ought  to  be  very  reluctant  and 
earef  ul  in  adopting  this  kind  of  language. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  Howard  Paster 
of  my  staff  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  1  minute  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  shortly. 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  find  great 
comfort  In  the  positlMi  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  free  society, 
certainly  in  the  light  of  everything  that 
we  have  seen  occur  over  the  past  few 
months  and  years,  we  ought  to  revise 
the  present  position  which  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  a  right  to  mark  something 
classified  imtil  it  is  proved  not  to  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  In  a  free  society  in- 
formation ought  to  be  regarded  tts  a  mat- 
ter of  public  interest  and  public  knowl- 
edge unless  it  can  be  proven  that  it 
should  be  secret. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  In  proposing 
this  amendment,  I  am  not  asking  the 
courts  to  disregard  the  expertise  of  the 
Pentagon,  the  CIA,  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Rather,  I  am  saying  that  I  would  as- 
sume and  wish  that  the  judges  give  such 
exp>ert  testimony  considerable  weight. 
However,  in  addition,  I  would  also  want 
the  judges  to  be  free  to  consult  such  ex- 
perts in  military  affairs  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  STE>rNis),  or  ex- 
perts on  international  relations,  such  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F*ijl- 
BRiGHT) ,  or  other  experts,  and  give  their 
testimony  equal  weight.  Their  expertise 
should  also  be  given  considerable  weight. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment should  be  able  to  walk  into  a  judge's 
chamber,  knowing  that  his  testimony  is 
against  that  of  any  other  expert  and 
weighs  more  than  any  other  on  a  one- 
for-one  basis.  He  has  the  additional 
weight  that  the  exclusive  judgment  is 
givrai  to  him.  He  has  all  of  that  behind 
him. 

Why  should  he  be  given  a  statutory 
presumption  in  addition  if  he  cannot 
make  his  case  on  its  merits.  He  is  in  a 
better  position  to  do  that  than  anyone 
else. 

Then,  if  he  cannot  make  a  case  on  its 
merits.  I  say  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pre- 
sumption. 

We  ought  not  to  classify  Information 
by  presiimptions,  but  only  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  And  only  the  head  of  an  agency 
involved  can  make  that  case.  And  if  he 
cannot  make  it,  then  he  ought  to  lose  it 
and  not  find  it  possible  to  get  sustained 
only  through  the  support  of  a  statutory 
presumption. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  have  Just  gone  into  this  matter  with- 
in the  last  hour,  Mr.  President,  but  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  and  that  is  not  dis- 
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counting  his  very  fine  work  on  the  sub- 
ject 

I  think  the  bill  itself,  as  worked  out 
by  the  committee,  has  struck  a  fair  bal- 
ance that  meets  the  requirements  of  law 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  a  reasonable 
amount  of  protection. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  raised  a  point 
of  why  give  a  little  more  weight  here  to 
the  head  of  an  agency  with  reference  to 
these  matters.  It  is  for  the  very  resison 
that  we  have  placed  that  person  in 
charge  of  that  agency  and  given  him  all 
responsibility  and  power  that  goes  with 
that  entire  oflQce.  He  is  the  only  one  who 
is  permitted  to  file  such  an  affidavit  here, 
as  I  understand. 

I  want  to  focus  now  primarily  on  the 
CIA.  I  start  with  the  proposition  that 
we  have  to  have  a  CIA  in  world  affairs; 
we  just  must  have  one,  and  time  has 
proven  its  value. 

So  in  the  matter  of  certain  informa- 
tion being  classified,  the  average  judge — 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  them  per- 
sonally— and  I  had  the  honor  at  one 
time  of  being  a  judge  of  a  trial  court  my- 
self— is  just  short  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation on  a  lot  of  different  subject 
matters,  just  as  a  Senator  is  on  a  great 
deal  of  subject  matters  that  come  before 
him. 

So  I  imagine  that  the  average  judge 
would  want  to  hear  and  would  want  to 
give  consideration  to  the  head  of  this 
agency  and,  in  matters  of  great  con- 
cern, would  really  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  kind  of  warning 
to  the  Judge.  The  head  of  the  agency  is 
the  only  person  who  can  file  an  affidavit 
with  a  court  within  a  vast  worldwide 
operation  such  as  the  CIA.  It  has  to  be 
the  head  of  the  agency.  If  he  files  an 
affida\it,  if  he  takes  a  position  on  the 
classification  of  a  document,  that  Is 
certainly  not  just  another  piece  of 
paper. 

That  is  something  with  the  man's 
honor  and  official  responsibility  tied  with 
it.  This  provision  here  is  one  where  the 
judge  is  still  the  master  of  the  situation; 
he  is  still  running  his  own  court,  as  we 
use  that  term.  He  is  still  free  to  reach  a 
conclusion  of  his  own.  But  this  is  a  mild 
guideline,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts suggests.  It  is  not  a  violent  pre- 
sumption. It  is  not  a  wall  built  around 
this  head  of  agency  and  his  testimony.  It 
is  a  mild  presumption  in  favor  of  his 
testimony.  The  judge  can  still  weigh  it 
all,  and  unless  there  is  found  a  reason 
that  satisfies  the  judge — and  you  have 
got  to  satisfy  this  judge — he  Is  not  going 
to  stop  and  back  off  l}ecause  it  might 
have  satisfied  the  head  of  the  agency. 
The  judge  has  all  of  this  other  testimony 
before  him,  and  he  is  going  to  have  to 
be  convinced  himself  in  view  of  all  other 
testimony  or  he  is  going  to  rule  In  favor 
of  reviewing  the  classified  documents 
now. 

I  tell  you  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  lean  toward 
trying  to  protect  everything.  I  want  mat- 
ters to  be  classified  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  you  do.  But  I  have  been  at  this  thing 
long  enough  and  on  enough  subject  mat- 
ters to  know  that  we  are  flirting  here 
with  things  that  can  be  deadly  and  dan- 


gerous to  our  welfare,  our  national  wel- 
fare, and  we  ought  not  to  just  throw 
the  gates  wide  open  and  say,  "All  this 
is  to  be  testimony  along  with  all  the 
other  testimony."  some  of  which  is  usu- 
ally from  biased  sources,  sources  of  in- 
terest, and  not  give  any  consideration 
here  any  more  than  just  ordinary  con- 
sideration to  the  official  certification 
under  oath  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 

So  I  have  to  rest  this  thing  with  the 
Senate.  The  committee  has  worked  on 
it  and  has  come  up  with  something  that, 
I  take  it,  is  practical  to  live  with  and, 
at  the  same  time  largely  gives  to  the 
complainants  what  they  might  wish  in 
this  case. 

So  imtil  we  just  strike  down  this  mat- 
ter that  the  committee  has  worked  so 
hard  on  and  has  balanced  off,  let  us  take 
a  second  thought,  and  I  believe  we 
v?ill 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  he  had 
yielded  to  me  and  I  will  then  finish.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  not  made  any 
remarks  here  yet  about  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

There  are  matters,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  that  are  of  equal  importance 
as  those  of  the  CIA.  When  I  leave  this 
floor  I  am  going  down  here  now  for  a 
hearing  with  respect  to  a  gentleman 
who  is  nominated  to  be  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  highest  ranking 
officer  In  the  Navy.  Next  week  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hearing  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  highest 
ranking  officer,  military  officer,  in  the 
whole  Government.  In  Eiddition  to  that 
we  have  the  civilian  officers  over  there, 
men  of  great  esteem,  of  great  compe- 
tence. 

These  caliber  men  do  not  carelessly  file 
affidavits,  that  is  my  point,  and  commit- 
tee proposal  would  put  their  honor  and 
their  official  conduct  at  stake  and  at 
issue.  Those  things  are  not  carelessly 
done. 

So  instead  of  just  brushing  them  aside 
here  in  a  moment,  let  us  stay  or  remain 
with  the  law  of  reason  as  this  committee 
has  worked  it  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  for  shielding 
to  me.  

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
minute  or  two  of  response. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  I  hardly  regard  my 
amendment  as  throwing  the  doors  wide 
opea.  to  Irresponsible  disclosure  of  Oov- 
emment  secrets.  But  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  weight  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  Government  is  on  the  side 
of  secrecy  or  openness,  let  me  give  you  a 
few  statistics.  At  the  CIA  there  are  only 
five  full-time  secrecy  reviewers  for  1,878 
authorized  classifiers. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1973  In  the 
CIA,  1,350  documents  were  classified  top 
secret,  and  that  has  climbed  imtil,  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
number  has  risen  to  3,115.  So  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  the  bureaucracy  is  on  the 
side  of  secrecy.  We  have  all  that  here, 
and  now  we  want  to  add  to  that  weight, 
a  presumption.  Arrayed  on  the  other 
side  Is  a  district  court  Judge  who  treats 


this  issue  as  a  part-time  responsibility, 
who  does  not  have  this  background,  and 
he  is  asked  to  give  that  weight,  that 
bureaucratic  weight,  a  presumption  over 
anything  else  he  hears,  over  any  other 
testimony  he  hears.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  overcome.  I  do  not  regard  that 
as  throwing  the  door  wide  open. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  Senator  MusKn;  and  his  other 
colleagues  in  his  amendment  for  the  fol- 
lowing basic  reasons: 

I  believe  that.  one.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  whole  move- 
ment of  Government,  especially  in  view 
of  Government's  experience  in  Vietnam, 
Watergate,  and  many  other  directions,  is 
toward  more  openness,  so  that  the  bias, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  Senate,  should  be 
toward  more  openness  rather  than  being 
toward  more  closed. 

Second,  we  have  finally  come  abreast 
of  the  fact  of  life  that  it  is  not  providence 
on  Mount  Slnal  that  stamps  a  document 
secret  or  top  secret,  but  a  lot  of  boys  and 
girls  just  like  us  who  have  all  their  own 
hangups  and  who  decide  in  individual 
cases  what  the  document  should  be 
classified  as,  and  very  serious  conse- 
quences flow  to  individuals  as  a  result  of 
that  classification,  very  serious  conse- 
quences in  the  denial  of  the  basic  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  judge  releases  it 
to  the  public.  So  the  bias  ought  to  be  for 
openness  not  for  closeness. 

Now,  one  would  say  this  is  a  close  ques- 
tion normally  because  of  this  tension  as 
between  the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
and  the  necessity  of  Government  in  given 
cases  to  have  secrecy.  But  the  basic  ques- 
tion has  been  decided  by  the  committee, 
as  by  us.  who  are  the  movers  of  the 
amendment,  that  is,  that  a  judge  in 
camera  should  have  the  right  to  inspect 
this  material.  Having  done  that,  and  that 
is  the  basic  question,  why  put  a  ball  and 
chain  on  the  ankle  of  the  deciding  au- 
thority? I  cannot  see  that  the  balance  of 
wisdom  in  government  should  move  In 
that  direction,  having  decided  that  the 
judge  may  see  it.  We  should  give  htm  the 
freedom  to  determine  whether,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  as  the  umpire  between 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know  and  the 
necessity  for  secrecy — claimed  necessity 
for  secrecy — the  umpire  should  not  be  re- 
stricted by  groimd  rules,  except  ground 
rules  dealing  with  bsisic  justice  and  the 
balance  of  responsibility  and  the  balance 
of  the  national  Interest  as  it  relates  to  a 
given  item  of  information. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think,  having  made  that  basic 
decision  which  now  has  been  made  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  bUl,  by  the  sptmsors 
of  the  amendment,  and  by  the  spcmsors 
of  the  House  bill.  I  see  no  case  for  fur- 
ther restricting  that  authority  and  ham- 
stringing it,  once  It  has  been  given. 

I  find  special  support  for  that  pro- 
position in  the  fact  that  the  committee 
Itself — incidentally,  I  personally  think 
they  are  promising  a  lot  more  than  they 
can  deliver  in  terms  of  decisions  of  the 
courts,  but  the  committee  Itself  says  that 
this  standard  of  review  does  not  allow 
the  court  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  agency  as  under  a  de  novo  re- 
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view,  and  neither  to  require  the  court  to 
refer  discretion  of  the  agency  even  If  It 
finds  the  determination  thereof  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  I  respectfully  submit  It  Is 
promising  a  lot  more  than,  it  will  deliver, 
because  I  doubt  that  Judges  will  do  any 
differently — except  judges  who  want  to 
do  differently — they  are  human  like  the 
classifiers  In  reading  the  Information  in 
camera — than  they  would  without  the 
provision. 

In  those  circumstances,  Why  put  it  In? 
Why  not  put  responslbiUty  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Judges,  \9h0m  we  trust 
enough  to  allow  to  see  the  material  any- 
how? 

Pot  ail  these  reasons,  |lr.  President, 
the  motion  to  strike  is  eminently  war- 
ranted, and  I  hope  that  ttte  Senate  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPflCER  (Mr. 
HsLus).  The  Senator  froni  Nebraslta  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  rise  In  imposition  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  iMr.  Musku)  .  The 
Freedom  of  Infonuaticai  Act  was  en- 
acted at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  time  and 
effort.  It  took  several  years  to  process  to 
the  point  of  balancing  the  several  inter- 
ests contained  in  it  and  t^  sincere  bal- 
anced result  ha«  been  attained. 

There  is  the  right  to  know  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  but  there  is  fOso  the  right 
and  duty  on  the  part  of  tha  Oovemment 
to  survive  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  th«  national  in- 
tegrity and  security. 

This  amendment  would  substantially 
alter  that  balance  which  1  is  presently 
contained  in  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  It  would  endanger  the  passage 
and  approval  of  the  instant  biU  into  law. 
ia  my  considered  judgment.  It  should  be 
acted  on,  if  we  act  on  It  »t  all.  not  in 
connection  with  a  bill  where  virtual 
unanimity  was  reached  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  reported  iunanlmously 
without  any  objection  to  tl^e  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  beheve  that  the  amendment  Is  unwork- 
able and  certainly  is  unwise. 

At  the  outset.  It  Is  Imperative  to  realize 
what  is  and  what  Is  not  at  Issue  here.  Is 
the  crux  of  the  issue  whether  the  courts 
should  be  ahle  to  review  classified  docu- 
ments in  camera?  No.  Under  both  the  bill 
and  the  amendment,  the  jfxdge  can  re- 
view the  documents  in  caimera.  Thus, 
8.  2543,  as  unanimously  necommended 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  establishes 
a  means  to  question  an  executive  deci- 
sion to  stamp  a  classification  on  the 
dooument. 
What  is  at  stake.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
.  sole  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  a  special  standard  to  guide  the  judge's 
decision  in  this  matter  pertaining  to  the 
first  exemption.  8.  2543  provides  such  a 
:  Standard. 

Under  the  bill,  a  judge  »haU  sustain 
the  agency's  decision  to  keep  the  docu- 
:  ment  in  confidence  unless  he  finds  the 
wlthholdirig  is  "without  «  reasonable 
basis.'  We  could  turn  that, around.  Mr 
President,  and  we  could  as^  whether  it 
would  be  proper  for  a  judge  to  go  ahead 
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and  disclose  a  docimient  even  if  he 
finds  that  a  reasonable  basis  for  de- 
classification exists.  That  is  the  other 
end  of  the  dilemma. 

In  other  words,  if  the  court  finds  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  classification.  It 
shall  not  disclose  the  document. 

The  amendmoit  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  would  eliminate  this 
"reasonable  basis"  standard  and  put 
nothing  in  its  place.  It  does  not  substi- 
tute any  standard  in  its  place.  How  is 
the  judge  to  be  guided  ha  his  decision 
whether  a  document  is  prot)erly  classi- 
fied? In  the  absence  of  a  specified  stand- 
ard, I  must  assume  that  the  standard 
that  obtains  is  the  one  that  applies  to 
all  the  other  exemptions. 

Let  me  take  the  sixth  exemption  as  an 
example.  That  exemption  allows  an 
agency  to  withhold  records  if  it  deter- 
mines that  disclosure  would  constitute 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy.  In 
determining  whether  the  invasion  is  un- 
warranted, the  court  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  invasion  and  then 
balances  that  against  the  requester's  and 
the  public's  need  for  that  information. 
The  burden  of  provhag  that  the  extent  of 
the  invasion  outweighs  the  countervail- 
ing interests  is  on  the  Government. 

How  would  this  standard  then  apply 
with  respect  to  exemption  1 — the  ex- 
emption that  allows  the  Government  to 
maintain  classified  docimients  in  confi- 
dence. It  would  allow  the  judge  to  bal- 
smce  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  public 
interest  in  disclosing  the  information 
against  Government's,  which  is  to  say 
the  people's,  judgment  that  disclosure 
wUl  jeopardize  our  foreign  relations  and 
national  defense.  Stated  quite  simply, 
the  amendment  before  us  purports  to  al- 
low a  judge  to  release  a  classified  docu- 
ment if  he  believes  that  the  docimient 
should  be  in  the  public  domain  even  if 
there  exists  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
classification. 

I  resJlze  that  standards  of  proof  are 
difficult  concepts  to  understand  and 
apply  even  for  the  lawyer.  So,  let  me  pose 
an  example.  Suppose  that  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  together  with  this 
amendment,  was  on  the  books  in  the 
1940's.  And  further  suppose  that  some- 
one wrote  the  Government  requesting  in- 
formation about  the  Manhattan  project. 
Now.  under  this  amendment,  a  Judge 
would  be  able  to  examine  the  project's 
documents  in  camera  and  decide  for 
himself  whether  the  classification  was 
proper.  He  would  realize  that  the  dis- 
closure of  documents  could  jeopardize 
national  defense  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  could  also  reason  that  the  public 
should  have  some  information  so  that  It 
would  know  how  much  all  this  research 
was  costing  and  what  its  objectives  were. 
The  Judge  could  go  on  to  reason  that 
the  public  should  be  informed  of  the 
cataclysmic  damage  that  could  be  done 
by  £in  atomic  weapon  upon  delivery  so 
that  the  public  could  make  a  moral  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  such  a  weapon  should 
ever  be  used.  Balancing  these  concerns, 
as  the  Muskie  amendment  would  call  for, 
the  Judge  could  find  the  public  Interest  in 
disclosure  to  outweigh  the  national  de- 
fense implications. 


Mr.  President,  such  a  standard  of  proof 
la  workable  for  the  other  exemptions,  if 
a  judge  Is  wrong  in  a  case  Involving  ex- 
emptlon  6 — the  privacy  exemption — the 
harm  is  confined.  Only  one  person  is  in- 
jured. But  if  a  judge  is  wrong  in  a  case 
Involvlrag  the  first  exemption,  the  damage 
Is  not  confined.  Aspects  of  our  national 
defense  or  foreign  relations  could  be  com- 
promised. Put  in  Jeopardy  is  not  Just  one 
person  but  a  nation  and  perhaps  its  alllee 

Mr.  President,  what  then  is  the  crux 
of  the  issue?  Is  it  a  question  whether  the 
judge  can  review  the  classified  documents 
in  camera?  No.  Under  both  the  bill  and 
the  amendment  the  Judge  can  review  the 
document  in  camera.  Instead,  the  sole 
question  is  whether  there  should  be  a 
standard  to  guide  the  judge's  decision  in 
this  matter. 

By  eliminating  any  standard  to  guide 
the  Judge's  decision  in  this  area,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  put  the  courts 
in  the  position  of  making  political  judg- 
ments in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense.  Yet  the  courts  have  lit- 
tle, if  any,  experience  in  these  fields.  In- 
deed the  courts  themselves  have  declared 
that  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  ex- 
pertise to  make  these  kinds  of  Judgments. 

In  Epstein  v.  Resor,  421  F.  2d  930  <9th 
Cir.  1970).  cert,  denied,  398  U.S.  965 
(1970).  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Nhith  Circuit  stated  that  the  judiciary 
has  neither  the — and  I  quote — "aptitude, 
facilities,  nor  responsibility"  to  make 
political  Judgments  as  to  what  is  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy.  The  Supreme  Court 
took  the  same  view  in  C.  &  S.  Air  Lines  v. 
Waterman  Corp..  333  UJS.  103.  Ill  (1948). 

A  "Developments  in  the  Law  Note  on 
National  Security"  by  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  reaches  the  same  conclusion.  In 
discussing  the  role  of  the  courts  in  re- 
viewing classification  decisions,  it  states 
that — . 

There  are  llmlta  to  the  acope  of  review  that 
the  courts  are  competent  to  exercise. 

And  concludes  that — 

A  coxirt  would  have  difficulty  determining 
when  the  public  Interest  in  disclosure  wm 
sufficient  to  require  the  Government  to  di- 
vulge Information  notwithstanding  a  sub- 
stantial national  security  interest  In  secrecy. 
85  Harvard  Law  Review  1130,  1225-26  (1972). 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the 
judges  should  not  be  making  political 
judgments  on  foreign  policy  and  national 
defense.  In  order  to  convince  a  court  that 
national  defense  interests  outweigh  any 
interests  in  public  disclosure,  the  CJov- 
emment  agencies  may  have  to  disclose 
more  sensitive  information  to  show  how 
sensitive  the  documents  requested  really 
are.  For  example,  the  fact  that  haf orma- 
tlon  is  sensitive  may  not  appear  from 
the  face  of  the  document.  The  agency 
may  then  be  required  to  divulge  more 
information  to  show  that  the  document 
is  relevant  to  secret  ongoing  negotiations 
with  a  foreign  nation.  Thus,  the  agency 
may  be  put  in  the  curious  dilemma  that 
it  must  divulge  more  sensitive  informa- 
tion to  protect  the  information  requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  recognize 
that  there  have  been  some  abuses  In 
the  classification  system.  But  we  should 
also  recognize  that  new  classification  pro- 
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cedures  have  recently  been  promulgated 
in  Executive  Order  11652  to  correct  these 
abuses.  In  a  progress  report  Just  issued 
by  the  Interagency  Classification  Review 
Committee,  the  body  created  to  monitor 
the  classification  system,  the  following 
progress  was  documented: 

First.  The  total  number  of  authorized 
classifiers  within  all  departments  hiis 
been  reduced  by  73  percent  since  the 
order  took  effect ; 

Second.  The  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service  has  declassified  over  50 
million  pages  of  records  since  1972; 

Third.  The  Department  of  Defense 
alone  achieved  a  25-percent  reduction  in 
Its  "Top  Secret"  Inventory  during  1973; 

Fourth.  The  majority  of  requests,  63 
percent,  for  the  declassification  of 
documents  has  been  granted  either  In  full 
or  in  part. 

This  last  point  deserves  some  elabora- 
tion. Under  the  Executive  order,  a  person 
may  request  review  of  classified  docu- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the 
records.  If  the  documents  are  over  a 
certain  age,  the  agency  must  review  the 
documents,  llils  is  usually  a  two-step 
process:  the  operating  division  first  re- 
views the  document  to  see  if  it  is  properly 
classified.  If  it  determines  ttie  classifica- 
tion Is  appropriate,  the  requester  may 
then  appeal  to  the  review  board  in  the 
agency.  If  he  is  not  successful  there,  he 
may  appeal  outside  the  agency  to  the 
Interagency  Classification  Review  Com- 
mittee. He  thus  has  three  opportunities  to 
obtain  the  docimaents  declassified  before 
he  files  suit  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  view,  a  de- 
cision by  aU  three  of  these  bodies  that  the 
classification  is  proper  should  put  the 
matter  to  rest.  Nevertheless,  under  S. 
2543  we  will  also  permit  the  coiuts  to 
review  the  docimients  in  camera  to  Judge 
whether  the  classification  is  proper.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  standard  be  im- 
posed to  guide  the  court's  decision  so 
that  a  document  will  not  be  divulged  to 
all  the  world  if  there  is  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  whether  a 
document  is  properly  classified  is  a  polit- 
ical Judgment.  This  Judgment  must  take 
cognizance  of  a  number  of  factors,  such 
as  negotiations  with  other  countries,  the 
timeliness  of  the  moment,  the  disclosure 
of  other  Information.  Who  is  in  a  better 
position  to  make  this  Judgment — the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  a  district  judge?  Should 
we  permit  a  Judge  to  balance  what  he 
perceives  to  be  the  Interests  of  the  public 
in  disclosure  against  the  interests  of  the 
public  In  maintaining  the  document  in 
confidence?  I  say,  most  emphatically,  no. 

I  believe  the  point  must  be  stressed 
that  this  standard  does  not  equip  the 
courts  with  a  mere  rubber  stamp.  The 
courts  are  granted  the  authority  to  review 
the  documents  in  camera.  And  the  courts 
can  overturn  a  classification  decision  in  a 
case  Involving  a  request  for  the  classified 
documents  upon  finding  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  basis  upon  which  the  classi- 
fication decision  can  be  predicated. 

But  if  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification,  a  Judge  would  not  and 


should  not  be  able  to  divulge  the  docu- 
ment. It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
author  of  this  bill,  has  worked  with  me 
and  other  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  developing  a  bill  that 
recognizes  and  balances  all  of  the  Inter- 
ests. The  bill  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee without  a  dissent.  I  fear  that  this 
amendment  will  thwart  the  bipartisan 
and  cooperative  efforts  of  the  committee. 
But  more  than  that,  it  is  unworkable  and 
extremely  tmwlse. 

If  my  coUeagues  believe  that  a  judge 
should  not  be  granted  the  power  to  dis- 
close a  classified  document  upon  finding 
a  reasonable  basis  for  the  classification, 
they  should  vote  against  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  Intend  to. 

Under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  under  the  way 
the  bill  as  now  drafted  the  Judge  can  re- 
view dociunents  In  camera.  The  sole 
question  Is  whether  there  should  be  a 
standard  to  guide  the  judge's  decision  on 
this  matter. 

It  Is  not  a  ball  and  chain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  he  can  decide  for  himself 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification.  Under  the  bUl  as  pres- 
ently drafted  the  judge  is  governed  by 
the  existence  of  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification  and  on  appeal  it  would 
be  for  the  circuit  court  to  decide  whether 
there  Is  a  reasonable  basis  for  that  classi- 
fication. I  do  not  know — perhaps  I  can 
pose  that  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine,  whether  there  is  an 
intent  to  foreclose  an  appeal  xmder  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  Is  not,  of  course, 
any  Intention  to  foreclose.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  presimaptlon  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  that,  absent 
the  language  my  amendment  would 
strike — judges  would  always  be  unrea- 
sonable. What  the  Senator  seeks  to  tell 
us  is  that  his  language,  the  language  I 
have  described,  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
because  otherwise  judges  would  be 
unreasonable  in  evaluating  the  basis  for 
the  classification  of  documents ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  avoid  that  unreasonable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  district  court 
judges  is  to  create  a  presumption  on  the 
part  of  the  classifier.  I  listened  to  the 
Senator's  argument  closely,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  thrust  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  has  written  a  letter,  the 
text  of  which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sena- 
tor, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tu  the  Rxcobs, 
as  follows: 

Omcx  or  thz  ATTOurrr  Gknsui., 

Washington,  D.C..  May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hictka. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washtnffton.  DXJ. 

DxAK  Sknatob  Hbttsxa  :  7%e  Department  of 
Justice  appr«clatM  your  Interest  In  8.  2543, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  PYeedom  of  Information 
Act 

You  have  Inquired  about  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  blU'8  provision  on  Judicial 
review  of  documents  withheld  In  the  lnt«r- 
est  of  national  defanse  or  foreign  policy.  This 
•uggMted  amendment  would  alter  th»  pro- 


visions on  page  10,  line  24  through  page  11, 
line  IS  of  S.  2543.  It  would  subject  these 
documents  to  standards  of  judicial  review 
that  are  the  same  or  similar  to  standards 
applicable  to  ordinary  government  records. 

As  the  courts  themselves  have  recognized, 
the  conduct  of  defense  and  foreign  policy 
Is  specially  entrusted  to  the  Executive  by  the 
Constitution,  and  this  responsibility  Includes 
the  protection  of  Information  necessary  to 
the  successful  ix)nduct  of  theee  activities. 
For  this  reason  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  In  serious  question. 

In  addition,  the  suggested  change  would 
caU  tor  a  de  novo  review  by  the  court,  and 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  government. 
Such  a  change  would  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  executive  branch  to  reveal  classified 
material  which  the  Judicial  branch  1b  unpre- 
pared to  property  evaluate. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  opposed  to  an  amendment  of  this 
nature. 

Sincerely, 

WXLLIAIC  B.  Saxbb, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  letter  says,  among 
other  things  the  following : 

As  the  courts  themselves  have  recog.nlzed, 
the  conduct  of  defense  and  foreign  policy  is 
specially  entrusted  to  the  Executive  by  the 
Constitution,  and  this  responsibility  includes 
the  protection  of  Information  necessary  to 
the  successful  conduct  of  these  activities. 
For  this  reason  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  amendment  Is  In  serious  question. 

In  addition,  the  suggested  Change  wo^d 
call  for  a  de  novo  review  by  the  court,  and 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  government. 
Such  a  change  woxild  place  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  executive  branch  to  rsveal  claaslflad 
material  which  the  judicial  branch  Is  unpre- 
pared to  properly  evaluate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  gather  ttiat  in  offering 
that  letter  from  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  another  point :  If.  for  exam- 
ple, the  bill  is  amended  by  my  amend- 
ment and  is  passed  and  enacted  into  law 
and  its  constitutionality  is  chaUenged, 
would  It  be  the  Senator  s  view  that  Mr. 
Saxbe's  view  on  the  subject  of  constitu- 
tionality ought  to  be  given  a  presumption 
over  that  of  any  other  opinion  that  the 
court  would  consider? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  lanpuasre  In  the  bill 
is  not  intended  to  serve  as  the  ba^Is  for 
the  creation  of  a  presumption.  That  is 
not  its  intent  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  i£  Its  meaning. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  is  Its  Intent,  if  It 
is  not  a  presimaptlon''  If  It  Is  not  intendf<i 
to  give  the  classifier's  judgment  a  weight 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  witness,  what 
is  it  Intended  to  do? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Let  me  suggest  this.  The 
question  of  whether  a  docimient  is  prop- 
erly classified  is  a  poUtical  judgment. 
There  is  no  question  about  it.  It  has  to  be 
that,  when  it  comes  to  national  security 
and  foreign  policy. 

Tills  judgment  must  take  cognliance 
of  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries,  the  timeliness 
of  the  moment,  the  disclosure  of  other 
Information,  and  so  forth.  Who  is  in  a 
better  position  to  make  this  Judgment — 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  a  district  Judge? 
That  Is  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Should  we  permit  a  Judge  to  balance 
what  he  perceives,  with  his  relatively 
parochial  Interests,  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  public.  In  disclosure  against  the 
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interests  of  the  public.  Ui  maintaining 
the  document  in  conflden<|e?  I  say,  most 
emphatically,  no.  i 

It  is  a  problem  of  such  ^cope  and  with 
so  many  ramifications  that  it  belongs,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said, 
In  the  hands  and  in  the  minds  and  in  the 
decisions  of  those  who  are  Versed  in  that 
field  and  who  hav^  the  ejtpertlae  for  It. 
That  is  the  reaeon  for  the  language 
In  the  bill  as  it  exists — to  furnish  the 
judge,  when  he  Is  called  lupon  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  with  the!  stcmdard  smd 
the  requirement  that  If  he*  finds  th?re  is 
a  reasonable  basis  for  the 'classification, 
he  must  sustain  that  classification. 

The  point  should  be  strgssed  that,  this 
standard  does  not  equip  t4e  courts  with 
a  mere  rubberstamp.  Thef  are  granted 
the  right  and  the  authoritjft  to  review  the 
dociunents  In  camera.  Tliey  can  over- 
turn a  classification  decision  In  a  case 
Involving  a  request  for  the  classified 
documents  upon  finding  thlat  there  is  no 
reasonable  basis  upon  wMch  the  clas- 
sification be  predicated.  T 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  tampering 
here  with  a  highly  important  subject. 
The  decision  was  dellberataly  made  some 
years  ago,  when  the  patent  act  was 
passed,  and  we  will  be  intierfering  with 
that  political  balance  andl  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment.  | 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yleW  me  a  coupl0  of  minutes? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yldd.  i 
Mr.  HART.  I  shoiild  like  io  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  frxxa  Maine.  I  have 
listened  to  the  exchange  he  has  had  with 
the  Senator  from  NebrasJ«a;  and,  as  I 
understand,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  says  that  in  the  matter  of  a 
security  document  or  file,  if  the  head  of 
the  agency — let  us  say  thei  Secretary  of 
Defense — certlflea  to  the  dourt  that  he 
has  examined  the  document  and  has  de- 
termhied  that  it  should  be  withheld,  the 
court  must  sustain  that  finding  and  cer- 
tification, unless  the  court  finds  the  with- 
holding is  without  a  reasonable  basis. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  other  words,  he  has 
to  find  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  unreasonable.  i 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  nev^r  been  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  resolving 
a  national  security  file,  but  some  of  us, 
at  least  years  ago,  were  c(Mifronted  with 
the  homely  experience  of  trying  an  ac- 
cident case.  Is  there  not  a  Rarallel  here? 
A  plaintiff  puts  on  one  eminent  physi- 
cian who  describes  why  thej  blinking  eye 
Is  the  result  of  the  accident,  and  the 
defendant  puts  on  10  very  enftlnent  physi- 
cians who  say  that  Is  nonsense,  that  the 
,  blinking  eye  is  congenital;  That  court 
can  make  a  decision,  choosing  which 
among  the  11  opinions  seeais  most  per- 
suasive. But  if  accident  casts  were  tried 
under  a  statute  such  as  thjs  committee 
bill  provides,  would  not  tfae  court  be 
compelled  to  agree  with  the  plaintiff 
because  there  Is  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion supporting  the  blinking  eye? 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defence  files  a  cer- 
tlflcate.  that  certificate  Is  a  reasonable 
b€Wls;  but  five  prior  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  the  CIA  DlrectoB — and  name 


your  favorite  expert — all  say  that  is 
nonsense.  The  court  may  agree  with 
them;  but  under  this  language,  unless  It 
is  stricken,  he  is  handcuffed,  is  he  not? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
described  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  not  be  comfort- 
able with  that  kind  of  restriction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly,  the  judge  has 
the  right  to  say  that  the  blinking  of  an 
eye  is,  as  a  defense,  unreasonable.  Then 
that  case  will  go  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  and  I  see  no  harm  in  that.  I 
trust  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not,  either.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  door  Is  open  by  this  amendment  and 
the  language  Is  plain  and  simple :  If  the 
basis  is  considered  imreasonable  and  the 
judge  so  finds,  then  the  information  must 
be  disclosed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  minute, 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse is  simply  this.  The  Senator  mini- 
mizes the  implication  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  d^aw  from  his  language,  but  then, 
in  the  Senators  prepared  remarks,  in 
which  he  Justifies  his  language,  he  justi- 
fies It  on  the  ground  that  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  is  the  only  man  who  knows.  The 
Senator  clearly  wants  to  give  his  knowl- 
edge, his  position,  and  his  judgment  a 
weight  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  Sen- 
ator's response  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  caimot 
have  it  both  ways.  Either  this  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  giving  a  weight  to 
the  classifier's  judgment  and  certificate 
that  inhibits  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  disclosed  or  it  does 
not.  It  cannot  do  both.  I  think  I  read  it 
correctly  when  I  read  it  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  read  it. 

How   much   time   would   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  like? 
Mi.  chiles.  Four  minutes. 
"Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  4  mhiutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii),  when  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  enacted 
over  7  years  ago,  it  was  the  congressional 
Intent  that  from  that  time  forward  the 
general  rule  to  be  observed  by  all  bureau- 
crats was  that  disclosure  of  Information 
was  the  norm  and  withholding  the  excep- 
tion. Recognizing  that  the  Ideal  is  not 
often  observed,  the  Federal  district  court 
was  given  jurisdiction  to  litigate  dif- 
ferences originating  from  requests. 

The  past  7  years'  experience  with  the 
act  has  Indicated  that  the  fears  of 
bureaucratic  obstruction  were  In  large 
part  well  founded  and  that  but  for  firm 
guidance  by  the  courts  In  the  more  than 
200  cases  litigated  under  the  act,  the 
public's  right  to  know  would  still  be  little 
more  than  a  wish. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  the  result 
of  extensive  hearings  which  pointed  out 
a  number  of  procedural  shortcomings  In 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 


mation Act.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of 
the  problems  will  be  resolved  by  this  bill. 
However,  I  am  concerned  by  the  language 
presently  found  in  a  section  of  the  bill 
which,  in  my  estimation,  would  reverse 
the  central  thrust  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

As  the  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  adopted  an  Interpretation  of 
the  language  in  section  (b)  (1)  of  the 
original  act,  information  claimed  to  be 
classified  for  security  purposes  could  not 
be  examined  by  the  Federal  courts  to 
determine  if  in  fact  the  classification  was 
proper  and  valid.  Rather,  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  held  that  the  trial  judge  must  be 
satisfied  with  an  affidavit  from  the  head 
of  the  department  originally  classifying 
the  information  which  affidavit  would 
attest  to  the  propriety  of  the  classifica- 
tion. Thus,  the  classifier  would.  In  fact, 
be  the  judge  of  the  classification.  This 
result  was  patently  absurd.  Yet,  the  cor- 
rective language  in  the  bill  before  us 
does  little  to  remedy  the  situation, 
Rather  than  allow  true  judicial  review 
of  this  material,  the  present  language 
once  again  attempts  to  hold  the  view  of 
the  department  head  by  stating  that  the 
court  must  accept  his  affidavit  unless  It 
Is  found  to  be  unreasonable.  While  seem- 
ingly, a  step  forward,  this  language  ac- 
tually reverses  the  general  rule  of  the 
Freedom  of  Informaticm  Act  which  puts 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  the  basis  for  with- 
holding. 

If  the  present  language  In  (b)  (4)  (B) 
(U)  Is  allowed  to  stand,  the  burden  of 
proof  will  in  effect  be  slilfted  away  from 
the  Government  and  placed  with  the 
courts. 

This  Is  a  situation  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand.  I  do  not  argue  that  an 
affidavit  or  other  submission  from  the 
head  of  an  agency  should  be  disregarded. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Court,  in  Its  camera  examination  of  con- 
tested documents,  would  call  upon  what- 
ever expertise  It  found  necessary. 

However,  to  raise  the  opinion  of  one 
person,  especially  an  Interested  party, 
to  that  of  a  rebuttable  prestimptlrai  b 
to  destroy  the  possibility  of  adequate 
judicial  oversight  which  Is  so  necessary 
for  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
function. 

I  think  it  really  goes  against  the  thrust 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  amending 
the  bill,  to  again  say  that  the  norm  Is  to 
be  to  open  things  up  unless  a  reason  can 
be  shown  to  have  them  closed. 

If.  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
said,  there  Is  a  reason,  why  are  judges 
going  to  be  so  imreasonable?  We  say  that 
four-star  generals  or  admirals  will  be 
reasonable  but  a  Federal  district  judge  la 
going  to  be  unreasonable.  I  cannot  buy 
that  argument,  especially  when  I  see  that 
general  or  that  admiral  has  participated 
In  covering  up  a  mistake,  and  the  Federal 
Judge  sits  there  without  a  bias  one  way  or 
another.  I  want  him  to  be  able  to  decide 
without  blinders  or  having  to  go  In  one 
direction. 

I  think  we  would  be  much  better  off 
with  this  amendment.  I  urge  the  adcw 
tion  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  S  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
opening  remarks  I  mentioned  some  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  issued  his  new  Executive  order 
on  classification.  This  concern  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  very  real.  This 
is  what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  In  talking  about  classification,  and 
It  supports  the  basis  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine: 

Unfortunately,  the  syetem  of  claselflcatlon 
which  has  evolved  In  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open  and 
democratic  society,  allowing  too  many  papers 
to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time.  The  con- 
trols which  have  been  Imposed  on  classifi- 
cation authority  have  proved  iinworkable, 
and  classification  has  frequently  served  to 
conceal  bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  prevent 
smbarrassment  to  officials  and  administra- 
tions. 

I  think  precisely  this  kind  of  sentiment 
has  triggered  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  In  reviewing  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
dealing  with  the  transmlttfil  of  docu- 
ments from  the  National  Security  Council 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  I  find  the  following  on  page  4  of 
those  hearings,  part  2. 

The  Chaihman.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
now  that  really  is  national  security.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  anything.  But  when 
we  get  into  It  It  wlU  be  a  matter  of  judgment 
and  so  forth. 

Senator  Hughes.  Who  Is  to  make  that 
Judgment? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  I  am  not 
trying  to  overrule  anyone  as  a  member  of  this 
oommlttee,  you  know  that,  but  it  Is  all  right 
for  you  to  raise  the  point. 

Oentlemen,  anyone  else  want  to  say  any- 
thing? 

Senator  Symington.  Last  summer  when  the 
special  prosecutor  sent  us  some  papers  taken 
out  of  the  Dean  file,  In  Alexandria,  and  which 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  CIA  and  military  matters, 
they  were  sent  here  and  also  sent  to  the  Ervln 
committee.  Hastily  everyone  wanted  to  see  us 
at  once,  the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  FBI, 
DIA.  Anybody  I  left  out,  Mr.  BrasweU? 

Mr.  Brasweli,.  NSA,  I  think. 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  and  they  all  said 
these  papers  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security  must  not  be  utUlzed  by  the  Water- 
gate Committee.  We  sat  around  this  table. 
I  said,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  first 
read  the  papers  Mr.  Dean  put  in  his  safe 
before  we  consider  making  a  decision  to  re- 
quest Senator  Ervln  not  to  use  them.  So  we 
read  the  papers.  They  literally  had  nothing  to 
(Jo,  that  we  could  see,  with  the  national  secu- 
rity. One  of  the  staff  members  said,  after  we 
had  read  for  10  or  16  minutes,  it  looks  to  me 
as  If  this  13  more  a  case  of  national  embar- 
rassment than  national  security.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  could  not  have  been  more  right. 
So  having  been  through  that  syndrome  last 
summer,  that  particular  aspect,  and  because 
of  all  of  the  various  stories  that  have  been 
getting  out,  I  would  Join  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  hope  we  make  a  full  report  on  this 
situation,  one  way  or  the  other  because  I  do 
not  see  any  national  security  Involved.  Ad- 
miral Moorer  said  he  knew  everything  being 
done.  So  I  do  not  see  the  national  security 
&ngle. 

The  Chaikman.  I  have  already  told  you 
twice  that  I  have  not  run  across  anything  yet 
Uiat  Is  national  security. 

Here,  supposedly  the  most  sensitive 
materials  are  considered  classified  by  the 


heads  of  these  respective  agencies  men- 
tioned, yet  the  language  which  would  be 
included  In  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  would 
add  some  presumption  to  their  conclu- 
sion. That  presumption  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  attempting  to  erase. 
And  these  excerpts  illustrate  his  point. 

I  think  the  amendment  makes  sense, 
and  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  this 
body  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  It  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach. It  is  sensitive,  as  we  reviewed 
earlier,  in  terms  of  protecting  the  kinds 
of  classified  material,  where  that  pro- 
tection Is  legitimately  essential  to  our 
security  and  the  national  defense.  The 
amendment  would  reach  the  kinds  of 
abuses  we  have  seen  far  too  often  in  re- 
cent times. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  first  may 
I  say  that  If  the  committee  bill  prevails, 
I  would  like  to  see  something  that  min- 
imizes the  question  of  presumption,  but 
I  am  afraid  to  raise  the  Issue  because,  in 
the  proper  perspective,  we  have  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  as  It  is. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  technical  point  with  respect  to 
the  letter  to  Senator  Hruska  by  the 
Attorney  General,  William  Saxbe,  which 
was  put  In  the  Record  earUer.  "The  At- 
torney General's  letter  reads: 

In  addition,  the  suggested  change  would 
call  for  de  novo  review  by  a  coiirt  and  shift 
the  burden  to  the  government. 

I  wish  to  correct  that.  Section  (a)  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  provides 
that  In  court  cases  "the  burden  Is  on  the 
agency  to  sustain  its  action."  That  Is  no 
shifting  of  the  burden.  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  imposes  this  burden  for 
a  very  real  reason.  That  reason  is  the 
weight  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
which  has  made  it  almost  Impossible  for 
us  to  come  to  grips  with  secrecy  control 
and  limit  the  classification  process. 

I  withhold  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
CMx.  Ervin). 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  hi 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  not  to  have  artificial 
weight  given  to  agency  action,  which  the 
bill  in  its  present  form  certainly  would 
do. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  all 
judicial  questions  should  be  determined 
de  novo  by  a  court  when  the  court  is  re- 
viewing agency  action.  One  of  the  things 
which  has  been  most  astotmdlng  to  me 
during  the  time  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate  Is  the  reluctance  of  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies  to  let  the 
American  people  know  how  their  Gov- 
ernment Is  operating.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  great  gov- 
ernmental power  conduct  themselves. 

Several  years  ago  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  of  which  I  have 


the  privilege  of  being  chairman,  con- 
ducted quite  an  extensive  investigation 
of  the  use  of  military  intelligence  to  spy 
on  civiUans  who.  in  most  Instances,  were 
merely  exercising  their  rights  under  the 
first  amendment  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances.  At  that  time,  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
when  the  committee  asked  that  one  of 
the  conmianders  of  military  Intelligence 
appear  before  the  committee  to  testify 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  the 
prerogative  of  selecting  the  witnesses 
who  were  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  Informed 
by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  evidence  which  was 
quite  relevant  to  the  committee's  inquiry, 
and  which  had  been  sought  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  evidence  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, neither  the  committee  nor  the 
American  people  were  entitled  to  have 
or  to  know  anything  about. 

And  so  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  the  pending  bill,  is  designed  to  make 
more  secure  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  what  their  Government 
is  doing  and  to  preclude  those  who  seek 
to  keep  the  American  people  in  ignorance 
from  being  able  to  attain  their  heart's 
desire. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  cosponsor,  because  it  makes  cer- 
tain that  when  one  is  seeking  public  in- 
formation, or  information  which  ought 
to  be  made  public,  the  matter  will  be 
heard  by  a  judge  free  frcan  any  presump- 
tions and  free  from  any  artificial  bar- 
riers which  are  designed  to  prevent  the 
withholding  of  the  evidence:  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  withhold 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

A  little  while  ago  the  question  was 
asked  whether  the  Director  of  the  CIA 
or  the  SecretiuT  of  State  Is  the  only  man 
who  knows  whether  Information  should 
be  classified  or  whether  a  district  judge 
equally  situated  with  regard  to  matters 
relating  to  national  security  or  foreign 
policy  •  as  suiy  other  officer  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question 
whether  or  not  he  is  the  only  man.  The 
courts  themselves  have  said,  as  has  sJ- 
ready  be«i  cited  in  Epstein  versus  Resor 
In  1970,  wherein  certiorari  was  d«iled 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  judiciary 
has  neither  the  "aptitude,  facilities,  nor 
responsibility"  to  make  political  Judg- 
ments as  to  what  is  desirable  in  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense  and  foreign 
policy.  That  is  their  decision,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— It  is  not  the  court's  business  to  at- 
tempt to  weigh  pubUc  interests  in  the 
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dlsclosiire  of  this  Informat  on.  These  are 
political  judgmenta  outsid<  the  province 
of  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  the  case  of 

C.   &  8.   Air  Lines  against  "Waterman 

Corp.,  in  1948,  held  to  tha  same  effect. 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  note  reached 

that  same  conclusion. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  anyi  one  person's 
knowing  who  is  the  one  wl^o  would  best 
know.  There  Is  the  revlewJ  the  trial  de 
novo,  to  be  sure.  The  bill  Is  written  so 
as  to  place  upon  the  district  judge  the 
responsibility  of  determining  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  reasonable  basis.  If 
there  Is  no  reasonable  basis,  then  he 
orders  the  information  eisclosed.  If 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis,  he  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  of  the  Information. 
Under  that  system,  It  wou]d  be  an  ap- 
pealable order.  It  would  1k  something 
that  could  be  reviewed. 

The  further  suggestion  ^  made  that 
there  is  no  indication  thit  a  district 
judge  will  be  unreasonable  Ih  acting  un- 
der the  amendment  of  the  3enator  from 
Maine.  I  would  not  think  thftt  any  judge 
would  be  unreasonable.  Bu|  that  is  not 
the  point.  If  the  district  Judke  finds  that 
there  Is  no  reasonable  basis  for  it.  should 
1^  still  have  the  power  to  say.  "Release 
the  Information,  anyway"?  That  is  the 
position  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  arguing.  That  la  i  exactly  the 
position  for  which  he  Is  arguing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired,    i 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  miself  3  min- 
utes more.  1 

In  all  applications  for  the  disclosure  of 
public  dociunents,  the  procedures,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  as  well  as  under  the  bill,  are  the 
same.  The  documents  would  ibe  available 
if  the  matter  cannot  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  affidavits.  The  documents  are 
available  for  examination  in  camera,  and 
it  will  be  for  the  judge  to  examine  them 
and  determine  whether  therwls  a  reason- 
able basis.  I 

Under  the  amendment  prclposed  there 
is  no  standard  to  guide  the  courts  in  this 
difficult  area.  The  purpose  bf  the  laui- 
guage  in  the  bill  is  to  reqvirfe  the  judge 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis.  If  there  is.  ike  holds  the 
document:  if  there  is  no  reascniable  basis, 
he  may  order  it  disclosed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  difficulties  in 
getting  papers  from  the  Oovernment  and 
Its  agencies.  There  is  no  qiiestion  that 
there  are  abuses.  But,  as  I  indicated  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  many  ^teps  have 
been  taken  pursuant  to  th^  Executive 
Order  11652  to  correct  th0se  abuses. 
However,  again,  I  say  that  tihe  issue  of 
abuses  la  not  relevant  to  a  consideration 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  ] 

Finally,  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  could 
endanger  the  passage  and  f^pproval  of 
the  bill  into  law.  It  will  sT4bstantially 
alter  that  finely  tuned  balance.  We  have 
competing  int««8tB  that  are  Wghly  con- 
troversial In  this  field  that  must  be  en- 
compassed and  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion involved  here  would  be  whether  a 
court  could  determine  this  Is  a  matter 
which  does  aflfect  national  security.  The 
question  Is  whether  the  agency  is  wrong 
in  claiming  that  it  does. 

The  court  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
find  anything  except  that  the  matter  af- 
fects or  does  not  affect  national  security. 
If  a  judge  does  not  have  enough  sense  to 
make  that  kind  of  decision,  he  ought 
not  to  be  a  judge.  We  ought  not  to  leave 
that  decision  to  be  made  by  the  CIA  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  court  cannot 
reverse  an  agency  even  though  it  finds 
it  was  wrong  in  classifying  the  document 
as  being  one  affecting  national  security, 
unless  it  further  finds  that  the  agency 
was  not  only  wrong,  but  also  unreason- 
ably wrong. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  is  it  not  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  to  find  out  what  the 
truth  is.  one  has  to  show  whether  the 
agency  reached  the  truth  in  a  reasonable 
manner? 

Why  not  let  the  judge  determine  that 
question,  because  national  security  is  in- 
formation that  affects  national  defense 
and  our  dealings  with  foreign  coimtries? 
That  is  all  it  amoimts  to. 

If  a  judge  does  not  have  enough  sense 
to  make  that  kind  of  judgment  and  de- 
termine the  matter,  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
judge,  and  he  ought  not  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  the  man  reached  the 
wrong  decision  in  an  unreasonable  or 
reasonable  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Senator  respond 
to  a  question  on  that  subject?  He  and  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  preliminarily 
to  coming  on  the  floor. 

If  a  decision  is  made  by  a  court,  either 
ordering  a  document  disclosed  or  order- 
ing it  withheld,  is  that  judgment  or  order 
on  the  part  of  the  district  court  Judge 
appealable  to  the  circiilt  court? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  would  be  the 
ground  of  appeal? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  ground  ought  to  be 
not  whether  a  man  has  reached  a  wrong 
decision  reasonably  or  unreasonably.  It 
ought  to  be  whether  he  had  reached  a 
wrong  decision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  question  involved 
ought  to  be  whether  an  agency  reached 
a  correct  or  incorrect  decision  when  it 
classified  a  matter  as  affecting  natlMial 
security.  It  ought  not  to  be  based  on  the 
question  whether  the  agency  acted  rea- 
sonably or  unreasonably  in  reaching  the 
wrongr  decision.  That  is  the  point  that 
the  bill  provides.  In  effect.  In  other  words, 
a  court  ought  to  be  searching  for  the 
truth,  not  searching  for  the  reason  for 
the  question  as  to  whether  someone  rea- 
sonably did  not  adhere  to  the  truth  in 


classifying  the   document  as   affecting 
national  security. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  bill  presently  pro- 
vldes  that  a  Judge  should  not  disclose 
a  classified  document  if  he  finds  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  the  classification.  What 
would  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
say  in  response  to  the  following  ques- 
tion: Should  a  judge  be  able  to  go  ahead 
and  order  the  disclosure  of  a  document 
even  if  he  finds  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  classification  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  he  ought  to  re- 
quire the  document  to  be  disclosed.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  Judge  should  have  to 
Inquire  as  to  whether  a  man  acted  rea- 
sonably or  unreasonably,  or  whether  an 
agency  or  department  did  the  wTong 
thing  and  acted  reasonably  or  unreason- 
ably. 

The  question  ought  to  be  whether 
classifying  the  dociunent  as  affecting  na- 
tional security  was  a  correct  or  an  in- 
correct decision.  Just  because  a  person 
acted  in  a  reasonable  manner  in  coming 
to  a  wrong  conclusion  ought  not  to  re- 
quire that  the  wrongful  conclusion  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  his  confirma- 
tion that  such  a  decision  would  be  ap- 
pealable. 

However,  on  the  second  part  of  his 
answer.  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind  the 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  is 
the  particular  language  that  the  Court 
has  used :  Decisions  about  foreign  policy 
are  decisions  "which  the  Judiciary  has 
neither  aptitude,  facilities,  nor  respon- 
sibility and  which  has  long  been  held  to 
belong  in  the  domain  of  political  power 
not  subject  to  Judicial  intrusion  or  in- 
qxilry."  C.  &  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman 
Corp.,  333  U.S.  103  (1948). 

That  Is  not  their  field:  that  Is  not 
their  policy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Pardon  me.  A  court  is 
composed  of  human  beings.  Sometimes 
they  reach  an  unreasonable  conclusion, 
and  the  question  would  be  on  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  the  conclusion  of 
the  agency  was  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  read  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  of  C.  b  S.  Airlines  ver- 
sus Waterman  Corp.,  333  U.S.  103  (1948) : 
(TJhe  very  nature  of  executive  decisions  as 
to  foreign  policy  Is  political,  not  Judicial. 
Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  political  departments  of 
the  government.  Executive  and  Legislative. 
They  are  delicate,  complex,  and  Involve  large 
elements  of  prophecy.  They  are  and  should 
be  undertaken  orUy  by  those  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  ad- 
vance or  Imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a  kind 
for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude, 
facilities  nor  responsibility  and  which  has 
long  been  held  to  belong  in  the  domain  of 
political  power  not  subject  to  judicial  In- 
trualon  or  Inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  pretty 
plain  language.  I  stand  by  it. 

In  this  connection,  as  I  understand 
Senator  Muskh's  amendment,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  is  upon  the  Oovernment  to 
demonstrate  what  harm  would  befall  the 
United  States  If  such  information  would 
be  made  public  and  the  court  is  to  weigh 
such  factors  against  the  benefit  accruing 
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to  the  public  if  such  Information  were 
released.  However,  no  standards  for  guid- 
ing the  court's  Judgment  are  Included. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  in  an  area 
where  the  courts  have  themselves  ad- 
mitted their  inadequacies  in  dealing  with 
these  issues,  Congress  should  endeavor 
to  provide  the  proper  guidance.  The  re- 
ported version  of  this  bill  does  so.  It  pro- 
vides that  only  in  the  event  a  court  de- 
termines the  classification  of  a  document 
to  be  without  a  reasonable  basis  accord- 
ing to  criteria  established  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  or  statute  may  It  order  the 
document's  release. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
Senator  Muskie's  proposed  amendment 
does  not  adequately  come  to  grips  with 
the  various  competing  concerns  Involved 
in  this  Issue. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  21  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  ex- 
pound at  length  on  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  facts  and  say  that  the  judges  are 
not  qualified  to  make  evaluations  of  clas- 
sification decisions. 

If  he  believes  what  he  says  he  believes, 
he  has  got  to  be  opposed  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  because  the  committee  bill  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  for  judicial  review. 
If  he  believes  Judges  to  be  as  unquali- 
fied as  he  describes  them,  eloquently  and 
vigorously,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he 
has  to  be  against  the  bill  to  which  he 
has  given  his  name  and  support,  because 
that  bill  rests  on  the  process  of  judicial 
review. 

The  second  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
is.  of  course,  that  judges  can  be  un- 
reasonable, as  my  good  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  pointed 
out.  But  what  about  the  executives?  Let 
me  read,  from  the  committee  report,  the 
language  of  Justice  Potter  Stewart  In 
concurring  with  the  majority  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mink  case  that 
we  seek  in  this  bill  to  alter. 

Justice  Stewart  stated: 

Congress  has  built  Into  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  an  exemption  that  provides 
no  means  of  questlotUng  an  executive  de- 
cision that  determine  a  document  Is  secret, 
however,  cynical,  myopic,  or  even  corrupt 
that  decision  might  have  been. 

Now  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  justice 
who  concurred  in  the  decision  in  the 
Mink  case  which  denied  judges  in  camera 
review  of  executive  decisions  to  clEisslfy 
in  the  national  security  fleld,  clearly  urg- 
ing the  Congress,  in  my  Judgment,  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  that  is  what  we 
seek  to  do. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  in  supporting,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  judicial  review  process  designed  to  open 
the  door  to  examination  of  executive 
decision,  and  then  on  the  other  hand 
closing  that  door  part  way  back  again, 
because  that  Is  the  clear  purpose  of  the 
presumption  written  into  the  act. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  having 
taken  this  step,  that  we  will  not  take  part 


of  it  back,  and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
amendment  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
amply  discussed  this  afternoon. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote  at  any  time,  but 
I  will  withhold  the  remainder  of  my 
time  until  it  is  clear  that  the  Senate  is 
reswly  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  deserve  our  appreciation 
for  the  significant  work  that  is  embodied 
In  the  bill  before  us  today. 

These  amendments  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  will  accomplish  the 
committee  objective  of  providing  more 
open  access  to  Government  activities. 
The  fresh  air  that  open  access  wiU  bring 
can  only  strengthen  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. Informed  citizens  and  respon- 
sive Government  agencies  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence that  the  American  people  must 
have  in  our  institutions. 

The  amendment  offered  to  S.  2543  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  which  deals 
with  classified  information  relating  to 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy  will 
not  serve  the  interests  of  clear  legislation 
or  assist  in  the  delicate  process  of  mak- 
ing available  such  sensitive  classified 
material. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  S.  2543  offers  a  definite  procedure 
and  a  definite  standard  by  which  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy  classified 
information  may  be  examined  in  a  court 
proceeding.  The  court  is  not  required  to 
conduct  a  de  novo  review,  most  courts 
are  not  knowledgeable  In  the  sensitive 
foreign  policy  factors  that  must  be 
weighed  in  determining  whether  mate- 
rial deserves  or  in  fact  demands  classifi- 
cation. Under  the  committee  version  a 
court  needs  to  determine  if  there  Is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  agency  classifi- 
cation. The  standard  "reasonable  basis" 
is  not  vague.  The  standard  of  reason- 
ableness has  been  applied  in  our  Judicial 
system  for  centuries. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  call 
for  a  de  novo  weighing  of  all  of  the  fac- 
tors and  leave  the  determination  to  the 
coiul  according  to  a  weighing  of  all  the 
information  which  is  much  more  vague 
than  that  standard  promulgated  by  the 
committee. 

The  executive  branch  has  especially 
significant  responsibilities  in  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense.  The  recently 
conducted  Middle  East  negotiations  by 
our  Secretary  of  State  had  to  be  con- 
ducted in  secret  and  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing fruit  of  the  successful  culmination  of 
these  negotiations. 

I  believe  foreign  policy  considerations 
and  national  defense  considerations  de- 
serve special  attention  and  the  commit- 
tee version  of  S.  2543  accords  them  such 
special  attention. 

It  does  not  seem  worthwhile  to  confuse 
the  standard  that  the  committee  has  set 
nor  does  it  seem  useful  to  diminish  the 
executive  branch's  flexibility  In  dealing 
with  sensitive  foreign  policy  matters. 

I  intend  to  support  S.  2543  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  It  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Are  there  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  Senators  present  to  order  the 
yeas  and  the  nays? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side 
or  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  t  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Muskie 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
FuLBRioHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Peix).  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
smd  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frcan 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobunick).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


(No.  219  Leg.] 

\KAS— 56 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Aiken 

Ervla 

Muskie 

Baker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Beail 

Hatfield 

Pastor* 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Rlbicoff 

Bur  dick 

Johnston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

CbUes 

Mansfield 

Stevens      n 

Church 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

a  ark 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mondale 

WUliams 

Domeolcl 

M  on  toy  a 
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AUen 

Baniett 

Belimon 

Bible 

Byrd, 

HArryF. 
CacBon 
Cotton 
C\irti« 
EmUabiI 
Pong 


Bennett 
Buckley 
IDomlnlck 
Pannln 

Pui  bright 


NAYS— 39 

OotdwMer 
OrliBn 
Gurney 
Hansen 

Helms 
Jr.    HriJiska 

Jackson 
Long 

UeClelUn 

McCiure 

McOee 


NOT  VOTINO— II 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Holllngs 

Hugtaea 

Inouye 
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lunn 

a  BOtt,  Uxtgh 

S  cott, 

WUllam  li. 
a  tennis 
7  aft 

lalmadge 
tower 
loung 


N  !cOovem 

Pell 
rtrcy 
abvlcman 
Imurmond 


So  Mr.  MrsKiE's  amendment  'No. 
1356)  was  agreed  to.  I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presl^nt,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsWei^. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  t^ble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tl|e  table  was 
agreed  to.  I 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  anq  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  ; 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPtCER  (Mr. 
HMJis> .  The  amendment  w^l  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  9.  following  t^e  word  "per- 
son" Inoert  the  following:  ' 

"When  »uch  records  are  made  available  un- 
der tbU  section  In  matters  whUh  the  person 
seeking  those  records  can  demopistrate  to  be 
of  general  public  concern,  the  i  agency  com- 
plyli^  with  the  request  for  the  i  records  shall 
maka  them  available  for  public  inspection 
and  purchase  In  accordance  With  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  unless  tha  agency  can 
demonstrate  that  such  records  could  sub- 
sequently be  denied  to  another  Individual 
under  the  exceptions  provided  flor  in  subsec- 
Uon  (b)   of  this  act."  | 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  ihls  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  make  oiertain  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  comply 
with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  in  mak- 
ing public  requested  docum^ts  in  mat- 
ters of  general  public  concer<i. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  t^  intent  of 
Congress  for  an  agency  to  (^mply  with 
a  request  for  a  certain  docuinent  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  refuse  to  make  that 
document  available  to  the  public  despite 
the  legitimate  and  broad  public  nature 
of  the  document  in  questlonJ 

Yet,  this  is  precisely  what  happened  in 
a  Freedom  of  Information  ^t  request 
which  I  made  earlier  this  feu  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  the  real  need 
for  adoption  of  the  amendi»ent  I  have 
offered  would  be  for  me  to  recount  my 
experience  in  seeking  Inf omiation  from 
the  PTC.  ] 

On  March  20  a  public  Interest  law 
Arm— the  Institute  for  Pubiic  Interest 
Representation  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center— wrote  to  the  Federal 
Trade  C(»umlsslon  on  my  behalf  request- 
ing a  copy  of  a  transcript  of  prehearing 
conference  the  Commission,  had  con- 
ducted on  December  18,  1973  with  eight 
major  oil  companlea  which  tte  PTC  has 
charged  with  engaging  in  anticompeti- 
tive practices. 

That  request  was  based  oo  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  Subsequently, 


on  April  3,  having  received  no  substan- 
tive reply  to  the  letter  my  attorney  had 
sent  2  weeks  earlier,  I  filed  suit  In  n.S. 
District  Court  here  in  Washington 
Eigainst  the  flC  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
requested  transcript. 

While  I  did  not  take  lightly  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  U.S.  Senator  suing  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  I 
felt  the  issue  was  of  such  Importance 
that  this  strong  action  was  required.  In 
seeking  access  to  the  transcript,  I  must 
emphasize,  I  did  not  merely  want  to 
secure  this  material  for  myself. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
did  feel  it  would  be  helpful  to  him  in 
weighing  current  energy-related  legisla- 
tion to  have  the  information  being  gen- 
erated In  this  very  important  proceeding 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
But  beyond  the  need  which  I  felt  I  had 
for  the  document,  I  also  felt  that  it  was 
important  that  the  transcript  of  a  pro- 
ceeding against  the  eight  largest  oil  com- 
ptuiles  be  available  to  the  public. 

Pew  Issues  have  generated  as  much 
concern  among  the  American  people  in 
recent  months  than  the  energy  crisis. 
Much  has  been  charged  about  the  role 
of  the  oil  companies  in  contributing  to 
and  exploiting  the  energy  crisis,  and  the 
FTC  allegations  of  major  anticompeti- 
tive practices  against  the  oil  companies 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  public  con- 
cern regarding  the  role  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

It,  tiierefore,  seemed  to  me  important 
that  not  only  should  the  tnuiscrlpt  In 
question  be  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  but  that  transcript  shotild  be 
part  of  the  public  record  of  the  FTC. 
available  for  examination  and  Durchase 
by  the  media  and  individual  citizens. 

However,  ^rtien.  on  April  30.  the  FTC 
agreed  to  my  request  for  the  December 
18,  1973  transcript.  It  did  so  on  a  very 
limited  basis.  Specifically,  the  Commis- 
sion provided  copies  of  the  transcript  to 
me  and  to  three  State  attorneys  general 
who  had  requested  It.  The  Commission 
did  not  add  the  transcript  to  the  public 
docket  In  Its  case  against  the  oil  com- 
panies, and  when  newsmen  requested  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  they  were  told  they 
would  have  to  make  individual  requests 
for  copies  imder  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

This  limited  release  of  the  transcript 
was  especially  incongruous  since  I  was 
not  under  any  constraint  in  what  I  could 
do  with  the  copy  delivered  to  me.  Accord- 
ingly, to  save  those  newsmen  the  time 
and  trouble  of  bringing  individual  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  cases  against  the 
PTC,  I  provided  access  to  the  transcript 
to  anyone  who  wanted  to  come  to  my 
oflQce  and  examine  it. 

It  Is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  In  its 
limited  response  to  my  request  the  PTC 
had  complied  with  the  letter  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  But  it  Is  equally 
evident  that  in  refusing  to  add  the  re- 
quested transcript  to  the  public  docket 
In  Its  case  against  the  oil  companies  that 
the  FTC  had  not  complied  with  the  spirit 
of  the  act. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  avoid 
such  evasion  of  the  true  purpose  of  ttie 
act. 

I  must  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  Is  written  In  such  a  way  so 


as  to  place  the  responsibility  for  demon- 
stratiikg  that  the  requested  material  is  of 
general  public  concern  on  the  individual 
requesting  the  material.  The  purpose  of 
this  part  of  the  amendment  is  to  guar- 
antee that  the  various  agencies  do  not 
have  to  maks  general  release  of  all  in- 
formation provided  for  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  It  would  be  an 
unfair  and  burdensome  requirement  on 
the  agencies  to  insist  that  documents  of 
limited  Interest — for  example,  something 
required  for  academic  research — be  made 
public. 

Also,  the  amendment  does  permit  the 
agency  faced  with  a  request  that  infor- 
mation be  made  public  to  object  to  that 
request  If  the  agency  can  argue  success- 
fully that  subsequent  requests  for  the 
documents  might  be  denied  under  the 
exceptions  provided  for  In  subsection  (b) 
of  the  act. 

If  I  may  take  my  experience  with  the 
FTC  as  an  example,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  case  against  the  major 
oil  companies  is  of  general  public  con- 
cern and  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  demonstrating  this 
fact  on  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  any 
other  Individual  requesting  material  in 
this  category. 

As  for  the  right  of  the  agency  to  ob- 
ject. I  see  no  problem  in  giving  the 
agency  the  responsibility— if  it  does  not 
want  to  make  something  public — to  prove 
that  the  material  In  question  might  un- 
der different  circumstances  qualify  for  a 
subsection  (b)  exception.  I  am  satisfied 
once  again  using  my  experience  as  an 
example,  that  the  FTC  could  not  make  a 
successful  argument  of  this  nature  in  the 
oil  company  case. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  citing  my  experience  as  an  ex- 
ample I  am  not  trying  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment of  relevance  to  a  single  issue  in 
wliich  I  was  involved.  Rather,  I  cite  this 
experience  as  an  example,  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  the  amendment  I  propose 
addresses  Itself  properly  to  my  experi- 
ence, it  would  work  in  the  future  on  mat- 
ters of  similar  public  concern.  In  this 
way,  when  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
requests  are  made  in  areas  of  general  im- 
portance, we  can  be  satisfied  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  have  to  meet  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  what  this 
amendment  Is  designed  to  do  Is  to  satisfy 
what  I  think  the  intent  was  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  and  the  bill  brought  to  us  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  others  who  are  joining 
him,  as  I  am,  in  proposing  the  new 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

My  amendment  specifies  that  If  an  in- 
dividual, under  this  act.  Is  entitled  to 
information  that  is  a  matter  of  some 
public  concern,  a  copy  of  the  Informa- 
tion that  is  given  to  the  individual  should 
also  be  spread  on  the  agency's  public 
record,  so  that  members  of  the  news 
media  and  Individual  citizens  may  have 
access  to  It. 

As  I  said,  I  have  been  involved  In  this 
matter  with  the  PTC  relative  to  some  of 
the  prehearing  conferences  they  have 
been  holding  with  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. At  long  last,  after  having  to  take 
them  to  court  or  threatening  to  take 
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them  to  court,  the  agency  did.  In  fact, 
give  me  a  copy  of  the  first  conference 
transcript;  and  I  hope  that  before  we 
are  through,  they  wlU  promise  to  give  me 
other  transcripts  as  these  hearings  are 
held.  Yet  while  BracH  Bath  happens  to 
be  a  Senator  from  Indiana  who  wants 
this  materlELl  to  make  proper  decisions  on 
energy  issues;  but  I  think  the  public  has 
a  right  to  know  what  is  going  on  before 
the  FTC  as  well.  This  amendment  would 
make  that  possible,  by  requiring  that  a 
copy  of  these  docimients  be  put  In  the 
public  records,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  \irge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been  in- 
formed of  it  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  eminently  good 
sense  that  If  Information  1b  going  to  be 
made  available  to  a  particular  Individual, 
and  if  it  meets  the  other  requirements  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  relating 
to  disclosure,  that  information  should  be 
a\'allable  to  other  citizens  as  well. 

The  amendment  does  have  certain  pro- 
tections. When  an  agency  attempts  to  re- 
spond positively  and  constnictlvely  to  a 
request  of  an  individual,  even  though 
the  act  would  allow  withholding,  the 
amendment  has  certain  protections  for 
the  agency  so  it  does  not  have  to  release 
this  generally  automatically.  I  think 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense.  I  believe  it 
carries  forward  the  spirit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  in  encouraging  re- 
lease of  Information,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  imuSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  upon 
analysis,  it  Is  found  that  this  amend- 
ment does  clarify  the  law.  TTie  amend- 
ment contains  a  safeguard,  by  reference 
to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law  90-23, 
commonly  known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  which  amply  takes  care 
of  those  items  which  are  excluded  from 
its  purview. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
In  fact,  I  favor  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remahider 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

l^e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brief  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
TTie  legislative  clerk  retid  as  follows: 
On    page    14,    line    22,    Insert    the    word 

"working"  between  "10"  and  "days." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  to  do  with  the  time  lim- 
itation for  the  purpose  of  filing  an  an- 
swer or  extending  the  time  within  which 


an  answer  should  be  given  to  certain  ap- 
plications for  disclosure.  The  general  ref- 
erence to  time  limitations  is  in  terms  of 
"working  days."  By  inadvertence,  I  take 
it,  line  22,  page  14,  simply  says  "for  more 
than  10  days."  The  amendment,  tech- 
nical In  nature,  would  Insert  the  word 
"working,"  so  that  It  would  be  for  not 
more  than  10  working  days.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical,  clarifying  amendment.  It  is 
useful  and  consistent  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mj'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dom- 
ENici) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCFK.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDliCENT    NO.    1361 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Amendment  No.  1361. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  Une  16,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(3)  Section  582(b)  (7)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Investigatory  records  compUed 
for  law  enforcement  purposes,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  production  of  such 
records  would  (A)  Interfere  with  enforce- 
ment proceedings,  (B)  deprive  a  person  of 
a  right  to  a  fair  trial  or  an  impartial  adju- 
dication or  constitute  a  clearly  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy,  (C)  disclose  the 
Identity  of  an  Informer,  or  (D)  disclose  In- 
vestigative  techniques   and   procedures.". 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  exempts  from 
disclosure  "investigatory  files  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  except  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party 
other  than  an  agency." 

My  reading  of  the  legislative  history 
suggests  that  Congress  Intended  that 
this  seventh  exemption  was  to  prevent 
harm  to  the  Government's  case  In  court 
by  not  allowing  an  opposing  litigant 
earlier  or  greater  access  to  Investigative 
files  than  he  would  otherwise  have. 

Recently,  the  courts  have  Interpreted 
the  seventh  exception  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  be  applied  whenever 
an  Eigency  can  show  that  the  document 
sought  is  an  investigatory  file  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes — a  stone 
wall  at  that  point.  The  court  would  have 
the  exemption  applied  without  the  need 
of  the  agency  to  show  why  the  disclo- 
sure of  the  particular  document  should 
not  be  made. 

That,  we  suggest,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  It  passed 


this  basic  act  in  1966.  Then,  as  now,  we 
recognized  the  need  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  be  able  to  keep  their 
records  and  files  confidential  where  a 
disclosure  would  Interfere  with  any  one 
of  a  number  of  ^)eclflc  interests,  each 
of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  amendment 
that  a  number  of  us  are  offering. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors: Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
MusKU,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ribicojt,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr. 
Proxmiri:,  Mr.  HuMPHRrr,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Abourezk. 

This  amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
Administrative  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  It  explicitly  places 
the  burden  of  justifying  nondisclosure 
on  the  Government,  which  would  have  to 
show  that  disclosin-e  would  interfere 
with  enforcement  proceedings,  deprive  a 
person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial,  consti- 
tute an  imwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
privacy,  reveal  the  identity  of  inform- 
ants, or  disclose  investigative  techniques 
or  procedures. 

Our  concern  is  that,  under  the  Inter- 
pretation by  the  courts  in  recent  cases, 
the  seventh  exemption  will  deny  public 
access  to  Information  even  previously 
available.  For  example,  we  fear  that  such 
information  as  meat  inspection  reports, 
civil  rights  compliance  information,  and 
medicare  nursing  home  reports  will  be 
considered  exempt  under  the  seventh 
exemption. 

Our  amendment  is  broadly  written, 
and  when  suiy  one  of  the  reasons  for 
nondisclosure  is  met,  the  material  will  be 
unavailable.  But  the  material  cannot  be 
and  ought  not  be  exempt  merely  because 
it  can  be  categorized  as  an  investigatory 
file  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

Let  me  clarify  the  instances  in  which 
nondisclosure  would  obtain :  First,  where 
the  production  of  a  record  would  Inter- 
fere with  enforcement  procedures.  This 
would  apply  whenever  the  Government's 
case  In  court — a  concrete  prospective  law 
enforcement  proceeding — would  be 
harmed  by  the  premature  release  of 
evidence  or  Information  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  known  or  potential  defendants. 
This  would  apply  also  where  the  agency 
could  show  that  the  disclosure  of  the 
Information  would  substantially  harm 
such  proceedings  by  impeding  any  neces- 
sary investigation  before  the  proceeding. 
In  determining  whether  or  not  the  In- 
formation to  be  released  will  interfere 
with  a  law  enforcement  proceeding  it  is 
only  relevant  to  make  such  determina- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  particular  en- 
forcement proceeding. 

Second,  the  protection  for  personal 
privacy  Included  In  clause  (B)  of  our 
amendment  was  not  explicitly  included 
in  the  ABA  Administrative  Law  Section's 
amendment  but  is  a  part  of  the  sixth 
exemption  In  the  present  law.  By  adding 
the  protective  language  here,  we  simply 
make  clear  that  the  protections  In  the 
sixth  exemption  for  personal  privacy 
also  apply  to  disclosure  under  the 
seventh  exemption.  I  vrlsh  also  to  make 
clear.  In  case  there  Is  any  doubt,  that 
this  clause  Is  Intended  to  protect  the 
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privacy  of  an>-  person  mentioned  iii  tiie 
requested  files,  and  not  on  y  the  person 
who  IS  the  object  of  the  ^vestigation. 
Third,  hivestigatory  files  (compiled  for 
law  enforcement  purpoees  *fouid  not  be 
made  available  where  production  would 
deprive  a  person  of  a  right  k>  a  fair  trial 
or  an  impartial  adjudicaticn. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  p^'otects  with- 
out exception  and  without  l^tation  the 
identity  of  informers.  It  proljects  both  the 
identity  of  informers  and  '  information 
which  might  reasonably  be  <ound  to  lead 
to  such  disclosure.  These  Baay  be  paid 
informers  or  simply  concefned  citizens 
who  give  information  to  tenforcement 
agencies  and  desire  their  identity  to  be 
kept  confidential. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
tect a«ainst  the  release  of  anv^stlgative 
techniques  and  procedures!  where  such 
techniques  and  procedures  tire  not  gen- 
erally known  outside  the  povemment. 
It  would  not  generally  apply  to  tech- 
niques of  questioning  witnesses. 

The  purpose  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  is  to  provide  mapcimum  pub- 
lic access  while  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing vaUd  governmental  aad  individual 
interests  hi  confidentiality.  This  amend- 
ment balances  those  two  interests  smd 
is  critical  to  a  free  and  openBociety.  This 
amendment  is  by  no  means  ^  radical  de- 
parture from  existing  case  law  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Until  a 
year  ago  the  courts  looked  to  the  reasons 
for  the  seventh  exemption  t^fore  allow- 
ing the  withholding  of  docxfnents.  That 
approach  Is  in  keeping  with  the  Intent 
of  Congress  smd  by  this  ampndment  we 
wish  to  reinstall  It  as  the  bails  for  access 
to  information.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
useful  if  a  brief  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation of  the  association  oH  the  bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  were  pointed  in  the 
RscoRD.  The  fuU  document  Is  captioned 
"Amendments  to  the  Preedqm  of  Infor- 
mation Act."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  material  may  be  pijinted  In  the 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  material 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  jthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2543  and  H.R.  12471  do  noi  propose  any 
amendment  to  Exemption  7,  bft  wotild  add 
to  subsection  (b)  the  "Savlngaj  Clause"  dl>- 
ciissed  aboye. 

Tbe  courts  have  agreed  that  jKzemption  7 
Implies  to  Investigations  by  regulatory 
agencies  as  weU  as  crlmlnM  lavestlgatlons. 
But  there  Is  dramatic  disagreec^ent  over  tbe 
question  of  continued  non-dlacloeure  after 
the  specific  Investigation  Is  cotnpleted  The 
Second  Circuit.  In  Frankel  ▼.  StC.  460  F.  2d 
813  (1972^,  beM  that  Investigatory  files  are 
exempt  from  disclosure  forever,  on  the 
theory  that  disclosure  of  ^vestlgatory 
techniques  would  undermine  the  agency's 
effectiveness  and  would  choke  qS  the  supply 
of  Information  received  from  persons  who 
abhor,  for  whatever  reason,  pubVe  k.nowledge 
of  their  participation  In  the  InTestlgatlon. 
Tlie  court  found : 

"These  Reports  Indicate  that  Congress  had 
a  two-fold  purpoee  In  enacting  tbe  exemp- 
tion for  Investigatory  files:  to  j  prevent  the 
premature  disclosure  of  tbe  results  of  an 
Investigation  so  that  the  Oov^mment  can 
present  Its  strongest  case  in  cburt.  and  to 
keep  confidential  the  procedures  by  which 
the  agency  conducted  its  Investigation  and 


by  which  It  has  obtained  information.  Both 
these  forms  of  confidentiality  are  necessary 
for  effective  law  enforcement."  Id  at  817." 

Other  jurists,  however,  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Exemption  7  was  Intended 
only  to  protect  against  premature  disclosure 
In  a  pending  investigation,  and  that  once 
the  Investigation  is  completed  and  all  reason- 
ably foreseeable  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings  concluded,  the  files  must  be 
disclosed.**  We  agree  with  this  view. 

The  fear  that  dlsclosiire  of  Investigative 
techniques  in  general  will  hinder  an  agency's 
operations  appears  to  be  Illusory.  The 
methods  used  for  such  Investigations  are 
widely  known  and  relatively  limited  in  type 
and  scope.  The  realistic  problems  are  those 
we  have  already  met — the  need  to  preserve 
the  identity  of  sources  oi  information  in 
particular  cases,  the  need  to  assure  an  im- 
partial trial  and  to  protect  reasonable  per- 
sonal privacy.  In  the  context  of  Exemption  7, 
there  is  the  additional  consideration  that 
premature  dlsclosxire  of  the  Oovernment's 
case  will  allow  the  civil  or  criminal 
defendant  to  "construct"  his  defense. 

Against  these  real  problems  must  be 
weighed  Important  policy  considerations 
which  are  by  now  also  familiar — that  our 
political  system  Is  premised  upon  public  and 
congressional  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  activities;  that  the  policy  of  agency 
actions  is  ultimately  established  by  Congress 
and  the  public;  that  Importunate  decisions 
or  those  based  on  party  politics,  campaign 
contributions  and  the  like  are  less  likely  if 
the  public  has  access  to  the  record  of  such 
decisions. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  but  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  committee  smd  our  col- 
leagues are  persuaded  sis  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  useful  for  me  to 
outline  for  my  colleagues  briefly  why 
S.  2543  did  not  initially  attempt  to  amend 
the  seventh  exemption  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  and  why  I  presently 
believe  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  construc- 
tive and  desirable  one. 

Last  October,  when  I  Introduced  S. 
2543,  the  case  law  on  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigatory files  was  substantially  differ- 
ent than  it  is  today.  During  our  hear- 
ings In  the  spring  of  1973,  the  subcom- 
mittee had  before  it  legislation  that 
would  have  amended  in  various  ways  a 
number  of  the  exemptions  of  the  FOIA. 
These  proposals  were  fully  discussed  and 
debated.  Nonetheless,  when  I  introduced 
the  legislation  I  believe  that  the  public 
was  secure  in  its  right  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation falling  within  the  "investigatory 
file"  exception  to  disclosure  mandated 
by  the  act.  As  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson  had  told  our  subcommittee: 

The  courts  have  rsolved  almost  all  legal 
doubts  In  favor  of  disclosure. 

Thus.  I  did  not  propose  a  change  in 
the  language  of  that  exemption. 

In  the  report  on  S.  2543,  as  amended, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  expressed  Its 
position  generally: 

The  risk  that  newly  drawn  exemptions 
might  Increase  rather  than  lessen  confusion 
In  interpretation  of  the  POIA,  and  the  In- 
creasing acceptance  by  courts  of  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  exemptions  favoring  tbe  public 


disclosure  originally  Intended  by  Congress, 
strongly  militated  against  substantive 
amendments  to  the  language  of  the  exemp- 
tions. 

But  we  warned  that  by  leaving  the 
substance  of  the  exemptions  un- 
changed— 

The  committee  Is  implying  acceptance  of 
neither  agency  objections  to  the  specific 
changes  proposed  in  tbe  bills  being  con- 
sidered, nor  Judicial  decisions  which  duly 
constrict  the  appUcatlon  of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
that  our  initial  appraisal  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  area  affected  by 
his  amendment  has  turned  out  to  be 
short  lived.  A  series  of  recent  cases  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  applied  the 
seventh  exemption  of  the  act  woodenly 
and  mechanically  and,  I  believe,  in  direct 
contravention  of  congressional  intent 
when  we  passed  that  law  in  1966.  One 
court  a  few  years  back  correctly  read  this 
intent  when  It  observed: 

The  touchstone  of  any  proceedings  under 
the  act  must  be  the  clear  legislative  intent 
to  assure  public  access  to  all  governmental 
records  whose  disclosure  would  not  signifi- 
cantly harm  specific  governmental  Interests. 

Yet  in  the  most  recent  decision  inter- 
preting the  seventh  exemption  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  Etts- 
trict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  ob- 
served that — 

Recent  decisions  of  this  covul;  constriUng 
exemption  seven  have  considerably  narrowed 
the  scope  of  omt  Inquiry. 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  a  foreboding 
that  the  court  was  going  astray,  since 
the  court  was  limiting  Its  inquiry  to  avoid 
discussion  of  the  intent  behind  the  ex- 
emption and  whether  Congress  Intended 
documents  of  the  kind  sought,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  kept  secret  pursuant 
to  that  exemption.  The  court  continued: 

The  sole  question  before  us  Is  whether  the 
materials  In  question  are  "Investigatory  files 
compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes." 
Should  we  answer  that  question  in  the 
affirmative,  o\ir  role  Is  "at  an  end." 

This  Is  the  same  kind  of  determination 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mink 
case,  when  it  observed  that  once  a  judge 
determined  records  to  be  in  fact,  on  their 
face,  classified,  then  he  could  not  look 
beneath  that  marking  to  determine 
whether  they  were  properly  classified.  We 
are  today  reversing  that  holding  of  the 
court  by  the  legislation  before  us,  spelling 
out  that  It  Is  Congress  Intention  for 
courts  to  look  behind  classification  mark- 
ings. I  think  It  appropriate  and  useful 
that  we  also  spell  out  our  disapproval 
of  the  line  of  cases  I  referred  to  earlier, 
and  that  we  make  clear  our  Intention  for 
courts  to  look  behind  the  investigation 
mark  stamped  on  a  file  folder. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  made 
a  persuasive  case  for  the  amendment  he 
is  proposing,  and  I  will  not  go  over  the 
same  groimd  he  has  covered.  I  do  want 
to  msJte  two  points  that  bear  directly 
on  this  Issue. 

First,  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  believe  the  courts  have,  in  nar- 
rowly and  mechanically  Interpreting  the 
seventh  exemption,  strayed  from  the  re- 
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quirements  and  the  spirit  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  subject  yet, 
and  there  is  a  division  among  various 
circuits  on  a  number  of  issues  arising 
from  apphcation  of  that  exemption.  I 
thus  want  the  record  to  show  that  by 
accepting  the  Senator's  amendment  we 
will  be  reemphasizlng  and  clarifying 
what  the  law  presently  requires.  If  It 
is  not  accepted,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  set  things 
straight. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  that  we  do 
address  ourselves  in  S.  2543  to  this  issue 
in  a  less  direct  manner.  Our  report  and 
my  opening  statement  contain  extensive 
discussion  of  new  provisions  in  this  leg- 
la  tion  relating  to  release  of  records  "or 
portions  of  records"  and  to  deleting  or 
segregating  exempt  portions  of  files  or 
records  so  that  nonexempt  portions  may 
be  released.  Judicial  and  agency  adher- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  these  amend- 
ments would  go  a  long  way  to  removing 
strict  and  undlscriminating  adherence 
to  narrow  interpretations  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  This  would  apply 
to  the  area  of  Investigatory  files  as  well 
as  to  the  other  exemptions  of  the  act. 
So  I  think  that  courts  would  have  to  re- 
consider their  reliance  on  any  restrictive 
cases  after  passage  of  these  new  provi- 
sions anyway. 

The  approach  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  In  his  amendment, 
which  states  the  policy  considerations 
to  be  utilized  by  agencies  and  courts  in 
determining  whether  to  disclose  investi- 
gatory information,  is  a  salutory  one.  It 
is  the  same  approach — with  the  same 
language — proposed  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  representative  at  our  hear- 
ings last  year.  Then,  Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson,  testifying  at  our  hear- 
ings, told  the  subcommltee  that — 

If  a  fresh  approach  Is  needed,  we  suggest 
that  a  modified  version  of  the  ABA's  pro- 
posed amendment  should  be  considered. 

These  comments  were  addressed  to  a 
rather  different  proposal  to  amend  the 
seventh  exemption  contained  in  6.  1142, 
being  considered  by  the  subcommittee 
at  the  time.  And  just  last  week  the  pres- 
tigious Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  issued  Its  report  on  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  in  which  It  too  recommended 
adoption  of  the  language  proposed  by 
the  ABA,  with  slight  modifications. 
Since  the  discussions  by  the  ABA,  the 
Attorney  General,  and  Uie  City  of  New 
York  Bar  Association  on  this  issue  are 
relevant  to  our  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  therefrom  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PaoM    THE    Statemknt    ot    John    Milleb, 

Chairman,    Admjnistrativi   Law   Skction, 

Amkxican  Bab  Association,  Junz  11,  1973 
the  8tvtnth  zxxicftion 

8. 1142  also  proposes  changes  In  the  seventh 
exemption  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  which  relates  to  Investigatory  files  com- 
piled for  law  enfcwcement  purposes,  by  ex- 
pressly excluding  certain  specific  types  of 
records  from  the  Investigatory  files  exemp- 


tion. Section  2(d)).  However,  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Section  believes  that  a  better  ap- 
proach Is  to  set  forth  explicitly  the  objectives 
which  the  investigatory  files  exemption  is  in- 
tended to  achieve  In  order  to  assure  that  In- 
formation is  withheld  only  if  one  of  those 
objectives  would  be  frustrated  were  the  In- 
formation disclosed.  Because  many  different 
tjTses  of  Information  may  be  contained  in  an 
investigatory  file  for  which  there  are  legiti- 
mate reasons  for  non-disclosure,  the  Section 
believes  that  It  Is  unwise  to  attempt  to  ex- 
clude certain  types  of  records  from  the  ex- 
emption under  all  circtunstances.  For  exam- 
ple, even  "scientific  tests,  reports,  or  data" 
(Section  2(d))  contained  In  an  Investiga- 
tory file.  If  released  prematurely,  could  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  an  offense  or  re- 
sult In  prejudicial  publicity  so  as  to  deprive 
an  accused  of  his  right  to  a  fair  trial.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  set  forth  In  S.  1142  would 
not  resolve  the  Issue  as  to  when  the  investi- 
gatory files  exemption  terminates,  an  issue 
that  has  arisen  In  several  recent  ootirt  deci- 
sions. 

Accordingly,  the  Administrative  Law  Sec- 
tion reconmiends  that,  if  the  seventh  exemp- 
tion is  to  be  amended.  It  be  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Investigatory  records  compiled  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  production  of  such  records  would 

(A)  Interfere  with  enforcement  proceedings, 

(B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trial 
or  an  impartial  adjudication,  (C)  disclose  the 
Identity  of  an  informer,  or  (D)  disclose  in- 
vestigative techniques  and  procedures." 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  April 
22,  1974 

exemption    7 

Exemption  7  now  exempts: 

"Investigatory  files  compUed  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  except  to  the  extent 
avaUable  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency." 

H.R.  5425  and  S.  1142  would  have  amended 
Exemption  7  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  investigatory  records  compiled  for 
any  specified  law  enforcement  purpose  the 
disclosure  of  which  Is  not  In  the  public  In- 
terest, except  to  the  extent  that — 

"(A)  any  such  Investigatory  records  are 
available  by  Uw  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency,  or 

"(B)  any  such  Investigatory  records  are — 

"(1)  scientific  tests,  reports,  or  data, 

"(11)  Inspection  reports  of  any  agency 
which  relate  to  health,  safety,  environmental 
protection,  or 

"(Hi)  records  which  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  public  policy  statement  made  by  any 
agency  or  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  rulemak- 
ing by  any  Agency." 

S.  2643  and  H.E.  12471  do  not  propose  any 
amendment  to  Exemption  7,  but  would  add 
to  subsection  (b)  the  "Savings  Clause"  dis- 
cussed above. 

The  courts  have  agreed  that  Exemption  7 
applies  to  Investigations  by  regiUatory  agen- 
cies as  well  as  criminal  investigations.  But 
there  is  dramatic  disagreement  over  the  ques- 
tion of  continued  non-disclosure  after  the 
specific  investigation  is  completed.  The  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  in  Frankel  v.  SEC,  460  F.2d  813 
(1972),  held  that  Investigatory  files  are  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  forever,  on  the  theory 
that  disclosure  of  Investigatory  techniques 
would  undermine  the  agency's  effectiveness 
and  would  choke  off  the  supply  of  informa- 
tion received  from  persons  who  abhor,  for 
whatever  reason,  public  knowledge  of  their 
participation  in  the  Investigation.  The  cotirt 
found : 

"These  Reports  Indicate  that  Congress  had 
a  two-fold  purpose  In  enacting  the  exemption 


for  Uivestlgatory  files:  to  prevent  the  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation so  that  the  Oovernment  can  pre- 
sent its  stronger  case  In  court,  and  to  keep 
confidential  the  procediu-es  by  which  the 
agency  conducted  ita  investigation  and  by 
which  it  has  obtained  information.  Both 
these  forms  of  confidentiality  are  necessary 
for  effective  law  enforcement."  Id.  at  817. 

Other  jurists,  however,  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Exemption  7  was  Intended 
only  to  protect  against  premature  dis- 
closure in  a  pending  investigation,  and  that 
once  the  investigation  is  completed  and  all 
reasonably  foreseeable  administrative  and 
Judicial  proceedmgs  concluded,  the  files  must 
be  disclosed.  We  agree  with  this  view. 

The  fear  that  disclosure  of  investigative 
techniques  in  general  wUl  hinder  an  agency's 
operations  appears  to  be  Illusory.  The  meth- 
ods used  for  such  Investigations  are  widely 
known  and  relatively  limited  in  type  and 
scope.  The  realistic  problems  are  those  we 
have  already  met — the  need  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  sources  of  Information  in  particu- 
lar cases,  the  need  to  assure  an  Impartial  trial 
and  to  protect  reasonable  personal  privacy. 
In  the  context  of  ExempUon  7,  there  is  the 
additional  consideration  that  premature  dis- 
closure of  the  Gkjvernment's  case  will  allow 
the  civil  or  criminal  defendant  to  "construct" 
his  defense. 

Against  these  real  problems  must  be 
weighed  Important  policy  considerations 
which  are  by  now  also  famUlar — that  our  po- 
litical system  is  premised  upon  public*  and 
congressional  knowledge  of  the  Executive 
Branch's  activities;  that  the  policy  of  agency 
actions  is  vUtlmately  established  by  Congress 
and  the  public;  that  Importunate  decisions 
contributions  and  the  like  are  less  likely  if 
the  public  has  access  to  the  record  of  such 
decisions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  conclude  that  the 
strict  definitions  In  the  earlier  proposed 
amendment  to  Exemption  7  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  produce  the  Intended  result 
In  all  cases.  For  example,  the  non-exemption 
of  "scientific  tests,  reports  or  data"  could 
easily  cause  disclosure  of  special  techniques 
or  the  extent  of  the  Government's  knowledge 
with  respect  to  a  particular  investigation. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  amendment  of  Ex- 
emption 7  Instead  to  state  the  policy  con- 
siderations which  are  to  be  utilized  by  the 
agencies  and  courts  with  respect  to  dis- 
closure. The  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
ABA  Administrative  Law  Section  reached  the 
same  conclusion  and  recommended  similar 
amendments. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  above,  we  rec- 
ommend adoption  of  the  language  proposed 
by  the  ABA,  modified  slightly  to  make  It 
clear  that  (a)  completed  Investigations  must 
be  disclosed  except  where  confidential 
sources  of  Information  wUl  be  unavoidably 
revealed,  (b)  only  specialized  techniques, 
not  generally  used  in  Investigations,  are 
protected  from  disclosure;  and  (c)  the  ex- 
emption applies  to  "records"  not  "files,"  so 
that  dlsclosable  material  Is  not  exempted 
merely  by  being  placed  m  an  Investigatory 
file.  Thus.  Exemption  7  woiUd  read; 

"Investigatory  records  compUed  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  disclosure  of  such  records  would  (A) 
Interfere  with  ftending  or  actually  and  rea- 
sonably contemplated  enforcement  proceed- 
ings, (B)  deprive  a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair 
trial  or  an  impartial  adjudication,  (C)  tm- 
avoldably  disclose  the  Identity  of  an'  Informer, 
or  (D)  disclose  unique  or  specialized  in- 
vestigative techniques  other  than  those 
generally  used  and  known." 


From  the  Statement  of  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson,     Attorney      Qeneral      of     th« 
UNmsD  Statu,  June  26.  1973 
Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  would  also  limit 

the  coverage  of  the  exemption  by  excluding: 
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(1)  scientific  testa,  <2)  Inaction  reports 
relating  to  bealtb,  safety  of  environmental 
protection,  and  (3)  any  Intestlgatory  rec- 
ords which  axe  also  used  as  (  basis  for  pub- 
lic policy  statements  tx  rulemaking. 

These  changes  would  serldusly  impair  the 
law  enforcement  capability  ot  many  agencies. 

The  provision  excluding  eclentlflc  tests, 
reports  or  data  from  the  pit>tection  of  the 
exemption  presents  several  problems. 

First,  It  coxild  Jeopardize  |he  right  to  an 
Impartial  trial  by  permitting  any  requestor 
to  obtain  and  publish  anji  Incriminating 
sclentlSc  tests,  such  as  balllittlc  reports,  be- 
fore the  defendant  is  brought  to  trial. 

Second,  because  the  act  tloes  not  permit 
an  agency  to  determine  wheljher  a  requestor 
has  a  rational  basis  for  seelEltig  Information, 
any  one  could  Insist  on  obtaining  autopsy 
reports  or  other  oMdical  reports  on  victims  of 
crime,  which  reports  may  not!  be  exempt  un- 
der exemption  six  If  the  victim  Is  dead. 

Because  this  same  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained In  discovery  proceedings.  In  which  the 
need  of  the  individual  for  the  reports  Is  a 
proper  consideration,  we  do  not  believe  an 
amendment  Is  necessary. 

The  provision  denying  tht  protection  of 
exemption  seven  to  inspection  records  re- 
lating to  healtti,  safety  or  environmental 
protection  wo\ild  Impede  the  efforts  of  agen- 
cies to  take  law  enforcement!  action  against 
offenders.  I 

It  would  permit  offenders  to  obtain  these 
records  and  thereby  discover  all  of  the  de- 
tails that  an  agency  Intends  i  to  use  against 
them  In  any  law  enforcement  action,  whether 
civil  ot  criminal.  J 

Finally,  the  provision  exclidlng  from  the 
coverage  of  exemption  seven  recwds  which 
serve  as  a  basis  for  public  statements  or  reg- 
ulations not  only  would  inhljlt  rulemaking 
In  Important  regulatory  areas  but  also  would 
restrict  the  flow  of  informatlop  to  the  public 
by  discouraging  official  dlscii^on  of  public 
business. 

For  example,  if  a  Ju9tl()e  Department 
spokesman  announced  that  ^  the  basis  of 
an  Investigation  by  the  FBI  aad  the  Criminal 
Division  a  grand  Jury  would  be  convened  to 
consider  indictments,  all  of  tlie  Investigatory 
reptorts  app>arently  would  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected by  exemption  seven.       I 

The  protection  of  this  infoimatlon  cannot 
depend  on  the  continued  sU#nce  of  officials 
in  making  public  statements  ^  issuing  regu- 
lations. 

If  a  fresh  approach  Is  nee<ted.  we  suggest 
that  a  modlfleiil  version  of  fflie  ABA's  pro- 
posed amendment  should  be  considered  along 
the  following  lines : 

The  provisions  of  this  seetl^  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  matters  that  aiie  ...  (7),  in- 
vestigatory flies  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  except  to  th9  extent  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  tkan  an  agency; 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  be  in- 
voked only  while  a  law  enforcement  proceed- 
ing or  Investigation  to  which  such  flies  per- 
tain la  pending  or  contemplated,  or  to  the 
extent  that  the  production  of  such  flies 
would  (A)  mterfer  with  law  enforcement 
functions  designed  directly  t^  protect  indi- 
viduals against  violations  of  l^w,  (B)  deprive 
a  person  of  a  right  to  a  fair  trtal  or  in  im- 
partial adjudication,  (C)  disclose  the  Identi- 
ty of  an  Informant,  (D)  discJose  Investlga- 
tor7  techniques  and  procedures.  (E)  damage 
the  reputation  of  innocent  pprsons,  or  (F) 
Jeopardize  law  enforcement  personnel  or 
their  families  or  asslgnmentai 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  tht  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again 
we  have  a  situation  here  where  an 
amendment  is  proposed  that  goes  to  the 
substance  of  a  bill  which  was  enacted 
after  years  of  processing.  In  1966,  agree- 
ment was  finally  reached  among  several 
competing  interests  in  this  field  for  the 
disclosure  of  public  documents.  Those  Is- 
sues were  resolved  and  we  have  a  very 
well  balanced  act,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  are  such  that  they  called  for 
amendment  but  amendments  which  have 
procedural  features  rather  than  substan- 
tive features.  I  do  believe  that  while  the 
public  has  a  right  to  luiow,  there  is  also 
the  duty  of  a  government  to  survive. 
There  must  be  sufficient  safeguards  under 
which  oflaclals  of  our  Government  can 
preserve  national  Integrity,  security,  and 
public  interest,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
instant  amendment,  law  enforcement. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  would  endanger  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  bill  Into  law,  and 
I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  reject  the  amendment  for  that  rea- 
son and  for  additional  reasons  which  I 
shall  now  recite. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this  bill, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  reviewed  an 
amendment  that  did  not  go  as  far  sis  this 
one.  The  committee  decided  to  reject  it 
because  it  could  hinder  the  FBI  in  carry- 
ing out  its  law  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties and,  further,  because  the  forced  dis- 
closure of  "PBl  Information  could  Infringe 
on  the  individual's  right  of  privacy.  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment  for  the 
same  reasons. 

The  FBI  has  been  successful  in  the 
past  in  apprehending  criminal  offenders 
and  for  carrying  out  its  other  Investiga- 
tive duties  because  of  one  chief  and  im- 
portant asset — that  Is,  Its  ability  to  ob- 
tain Information  from  Its  Informants 
and  private  citizens  throughout  these 
United  States.  In  many  Instances  It  has 
not  solved  a  crucial  case  because  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  or  a  specific  clue  but 
because  a  private  citizen  was  not  afraid 
to  come  forth  and  offer  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation. In  the  past,  the  FBI  has  usually 
taken  the  Information  It  receives  as  a 
matter  of  cocfldence  and  assured  the  in- 
dividual his  name  would  be  kept  in  con- 
fidence. 

The  passage  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment would  imdoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  Inhibiting  FBI  informants  and  citizens 
from  coming  forth  to  offer  vital  bits  of 
information  to  the  FBI.  They  will  no 
longer  feel  confident  that  their  names 
will  remain  secret  from  public  scrutiny, 
possibly  subjecting  them  to  embarrass- 
ment and/or  reprisals.  The  net  result 
win  be  a  crippling  effect  on  the  FBI's 
ability  to  gamer  information  and  obtain 
successful  prosecution  in  criminal  cases. 
Moreover,  the  release  of  any  material 
Into  the  public  domain  is  likely  to  cause 
embarrassment  to  Individuals  mentioned 
in  FBI  files.  This  Congress  has  exhibited 
a  marked  Increase  In  the  concern  for 
the  protection  of  privacy  of  U.S.  citizens. 
There  are  literally  dozens  of  bills  being 
circulated  in  Congress  today  with  various 
provisions  attempting  to  protect  private 
citizens  from  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
many  Government  records  wWch  may 
concern  them. 


Indeed,  I  fear  that  this  amendment 
will  work  cross-purposes  to  the  bills  on 
criminal  justice  information  systems, 
such  as  the  measures  Introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (^, 
Ehvin)  and  this  Senator. 

The  basic  thrust  of  these  bills  is  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  law  en- 
forcement records.  We  have  held  exten- 
sive hearing  on  these  bills  and  through- 
out these  hearings  the  point  has  been 
repeatedly  stressed  that  information  in 
law  enforcement  files  must  be  kept  in 
confidence  to  Insure  that  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy  is  secure.  Yet,  this 
amendment  purports  to  give  «inyone  the 
right  to  request  and  receive  some  of 
these  very  same  records.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  instance  where  an  amendment 
to  a  bill  has  posed  such  a  grave  threat 
to  the  very  thrust  of  a  major  bill  that 
is  still  In  committee  and  has  yet  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  to  personal 
privacy  that  such  sin  amendment  poses 
can  already  be  documented.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  adopted  regulations 
which  authorize  release  of  files  which 
are  over  15  srears  old  to  historical  re- 
searchers. Like  the  proposed  amendment, 
the  regulations  provide  that  the  FBI  can 
delete  information  which  might  reveal 
tho  Identity  of  Informants. 

In  one  Instance,  a  researcher  asked 
for  the  files  on  the  Investigation  of  Ezra 
Pound  for  treason.  Pursuant  to  Its  regu- 
lations, the  FBI  deleted  the  names  of 
the  Informants  and  other  Information 
that  It  thought  could  reveal  his  Identi^. 
Yet,  the  research  was  so  knowledgeable 
about  the  facts  of  the  case  that  he  was 
able  to  link  the  information  in  the  file 
to  the  actual  Informants.  The  researcher 
then  went  on  in  his  article  to  criticize 
these  informers  for  cooperating  with  the 
FBI  and  squealing  on  their  friend.  Pound. 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  It,  apart  from 
the  Justice  or  Injustice  of  It,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  It  becomes  known  that  files  may 
be  released  subject  to  deletions  such  as 
those  enumerated  In  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
If  it  becwnes  known  and  if  by  deduction 
and  by  the  supplying  of  additional  extra- 
neous information  those  names  can,  in 
effect,  be  restored  by  a  researcher,  then 
the  forecast  can  be  readily  and  reliably 
made  that  the  sources  for  FBI  informa- 
tion will  dry  up  and  become  fewer  and 
fewer  as  time  goes  on.  This  was  an  issue 
in  the  Pound  case  that  arose  more  than 
15  yeftrs  sifter  the  file  was  current.  But 
the  Depsirtment  is  finding  administrative 
difficulties  with  the  regulations  which 
have  been  adopted:  regulations  which  are 
very  similar  to  those  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  seeks  to  put  into  the  con- 
crete form  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  more  Instances 
like  that  of  the  Ezra  Pound  case  and  the 
FBI  will  be  hard  put  to  use  Informants  as 
legitimate  law  enforcement  techniques. 
Mr.  President,  the  FBI  is  very  strongly 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  They  focus 
on  the  point  that  their  files  are  investiga- 
tory for  law  enforcement  purposes,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  stories.  It  la 
for  one  purpose  only,  and  that  Is  a  law 
enforcement  purpose.  Since  that  is  their 
mission  and  since  enforcement  of  the 
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law  Is  a  matter  of  prime  importanpe  to 
this  country,  this  amendment  should  be 
denied  and  rejected. 

The  proposed  sunendment  would  apply 
to.  records  of  any  age,  including' those 
most  recently  compiled.  And  it  is  com- 
monsense  that  the  more  recent  the  case 
and  the  more  recent  the  forc^  disclosure 
qf  the  identity  of  the  informant,  the 
more  impact  such  a  disclosure  wUl  have 
on  other  Individuals  who  may  wish  to  do 
their  part  to  assist  t^e  ?^  in  enforcing 
the  law.     ,•  ;  u      ^W--:  , 

In  my  judgmepi.'  the  mere  appro veJ 
of  this  amendxx^ent,  even  without  a^y 
further  proce4ures  under  it,  will  have 
that  effect,  Mr.  Presfdeht.  because  there 
will  always  be  the  imminent  potential 
that  there  will  \)fi.  a  release,  of  that  docu- 
ment ^and  that  there  wiU  be,  thJ"ough  it, 
uQtwitiieta;,)i|i^i^ ,  the  deletion  of  names, 
the  a^Uly  i^  'trac«  tl>e  Informant's 
name,  address,  ahdlbcati9n. 

FiiltjExermore,  it  is  gqiug  tp  beyery  dif- 
ficult for  the  flBI  to  know  how  much  Ia- 
foniiation  can  be  disclosed  without  ex- 
posing an  Ujifornia^i  ,The  ^I  cannot 
know  the  extent  of  the  requester's  knowl- 
^e,on  the  subject,  what  other  informal 
tio<^  the,  requester  may  have  to  link  cer- 
tain items  iio,  the  informants  or  eventl^ 
puujoise^ for  which  the  requester  wants  to 
use  the  infbrn;isitlQn. 

Mr.  l^tesM^^,  1  yield  t^s«l^  g,  piih- 
Utes  more.    "'    .  ;  ^  J     ;r 

,  The,  Identification  of  an  informant, 
even  If  accomplished  by  other  informa- 
tion, together  with  a  reference  that  por- 
tions of  an  FBI  file  were  obtained,  can 
^rike  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
tUready  have  cooperated  with  the  FBI. 
This  fear  wilj  be  not  only  for  their  repu- 
tations but  also  for  their  own  safety  and 
that  of  their  families. 

Mr.  Preside;^t,  as  I  already  have  men- 
tioned, the  FBI  is  operating  under  guide- 
lines that  apply  to  records  over  15  years 
old-  Those  guidelines  protect  categories 
of  information  similar  to  the  categories 
the  proposed,  amendmeiit  purports  to 
protect-  However,  as  is  clearly  docu- 
meilted.  the  FBI  is  experiencing  some 
difficulties  under  standards  which  go 
further  and  protect  more  information 
than  those  propose4  hx  the  amendment 
In  addition  to  tlie  prbl^lem  of  revealing 
informant^,  it  is  my  undenstanding  that 
the  estate  £>f  one  individual  whose  file  pr 
porUbns  of  it.  wer«^  di,at:losed  intends  to 
briiig  suit  against, the  JPBt,/or  Invading 
the'privacy  ahd  adversely  affecting  the 
reputations  of  the  relatives  of  the  indi- 
vidusJ. 

In  my  view,  we  should  allow  the  FBI 
to  have  more  time  to  gain  more  experi- 
ence in  this  difficult  field  before  we  em- 
balm any  standards  in  a  statute.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  problems  can  be  ironed  out. 
Lpt  us  legislate  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, not  on  unfounded  forecast^  of  what 
might  occur  in  the  iuture>  and  certainly 
not  in  the  vacuum  of  saying  that  tae 
public  has  a  right  to  know  without  refer- 
ring to  the  rights  that  society  possesses, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  private  individ- 
uals who  are  ii^olved.       . 

Mr.  Presidents  we  .are  dealing'  in  this 
matter  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  important  rights,  and  in  some  re- 
spect the  most  important  rights,  an  in- 


dividual may  possess,  his  right  to  privacy, 
and  his  right  to  personal  safety.  This 
amendment  poses  a  threat  to  those 
rights.  For  Uiat  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  same  step  when 
they  cwne  to  casting  their  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THxnmoND)  on  this  particular  subject 
smd  on  this  particular  point,  he  being 
absent  from  the  Senate  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemewt  bt  Senator  THtrRMOND 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
was  emnrted  in  1968,  it  was  well  recognized 
that  Cotigreesional  intent  behind  such  an 
Act  was  directed  towards  regrulatory  agen- 
cies aa  distinguished  from  Investigative 
agencies.  ■  This  premise  is  reaffirmed  when  it 
Is  noted  that  Congress  went  to  great  lengths 
to  insure  that  data  contained  In  Investiga- 
tory flies  would  not  be  disclosed  to  unau- 
thorized agencies  or  individuals,  by  specif- 
ically listing  as  cme  of  the  nine  exemptions 
to  disclosure  tmder  the  Act  exemption  seven 
pertaining  to  Investigatory  files.  The  pas- 
sage of  time  has  failed  to  produce  worthwhile 
evidence  that  would  encourage  a  change 
from  that  original  stance. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  general  feeling 
permeating  the  country  that  our  citizens 
want  to  know  what  their  Government  is  do- 
ing and  therefore,  should  have  access  to  the 
flles/of  various  Governmental  agencies.  How- 
ever, tby  the  same  token,  we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  a  mutual  problem  of  Invasion  ot 
aa  Individual's  privacy.  I  contend  that  this 
fundamental  right  of  privacy  la  as  great,  U 
not  grater,  than  the  right  owed  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  9pec  disclosure. 

The  FBI,  beUxg  an  Investigative  agency  of 
the  Fed^al  Government,  obtains  raw,  un- 
evaluate^i  data  from  Individuals  from  all 
wants  of  life  wh6  furnish  this  Information 
with  the  impliaiEl  or  expressed  understand- 
ing that  such  Information  Is  being  furnished 
the  Govenunant  In  confidence,  never  to  be 
disclosed  unless  to  an  official,  authorized  In- 
dividual or  agency.  Senate  Report  No.  813 
supports. ^hI8' view  by  stating  in  part.  "It  i£ 
also  necessa^  for  the  very  operation  of  our 
Government  to  allow  It  to  keep  confidential 
certain  materjal,  such  as  the  investigatory 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation." 
The  House.  In  Jlep<»rt  No.  1497  also  took  note 
Qf  exemption  seven  providing  protection  for 
data  jsiicix  as  that  which  Is  contained  In  the 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

This,  position  baa  also  come  under  Judicial 
review  and  has  been  sustained  In  a  number 
of  legal'proceedlngs.  In  WeUberf  v.  JOepart- 
ment  of  Justice,  which  Involved  a  suit  by 
Mr.  Welsberg  for  an  FBI  Laboratory  report 
whlcb  was  part  ot  the  Investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
court  held  that  ooce  It  has  been  determined 
by  a  E>lstrlct  Judge  that  files,  "(I)  were  In- 
vestigatory In  nature;  and  (2)  were  com- 
piled for  law  enforcement  purposes,  such 
files  are  exempt  from  compelled  dlscloettre." 
As  recently  as  May  15,  1974,  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari  In  this 


In  a  more  recent  caae  In  which  some 
Members  of  Congress  brought  suit  against 
the  FBI  for  any  data  It  mlgkt  have  In  Its 
fllee  concerning  them,  the  District  Court  of 
the  DIstrlot  of  Columbia  held  that  In  regards 
to  background -type  Investigations  conducted 
on  an  Individual  being  considered  for  Fed- 
eral employment,  such  Investigations  are 
protected  from  dlscIoe\ire  under  the  seventh 


exemption  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  both  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
cluding from  dlscloBiire  data  contained  In 
Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes. 

Departmental  Order  52&-73  which  became 
effective  in  July  of  last  year,  basically  pro- 
vides that  although  Justice  Department  In- 
vestigatory files  are  exempt  from  compulsory 
disclosure,  persons  engaged  in  historical  re- 
search projects  wiu  be  accorded  access  to  ma- 
terial of  historical  interest  that  is  more  than 
16  years  old  as  a  matter  of  administrative 
discretion.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  since 
July  of  last  year,  the  FBI  has  attempted  to 
Inclement  the  provisions  of  this  Order,  even 
though  it  has  been  confronted  with  enumer- 
able problems  relating  to  the  Invasion  of  an 
Individual's  privacy. 

"The  New  York  Times"  In  Its  April  21st 
Issue,  reported  that  the  researcher,  who  had 
requested  and  received  data  concerning 
Ezra  Pound  from  the  fUes  of  the  FBI.  was 
successful  m  Identifying  a  niimber  of  In- 
dividuals who  bad  furnished  the  Bureau 
data  conoemlng  Pound.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
Individuals,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  Iden- 
tifying data,  were  deleted  from  the  Informa- 
tion furnished.  The  researcher  went  on  and 
not  only  identified  the  Individuals  furnish- 
ing Information  to  the  FBI  by  name,  but 
also  described  the  data  they  gave  as  well  aa 
expressed  surprise  that  Poiind's  "closest 
friends"  cooperated  with  the  FBI.  This 
points  out  the  futility  of  attempting  to  pro- 
tect a  source  of  Information,  by  deleting 
Identfylng  data,  from  an  experienced  re- 
searcher who  can  easily  put  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  together. 

Disclosures  of  this  type  of  Information  can 
only  hinder  the  Investigative  reeponslbllities 
of  the  FBI  or  those  of  similar  agencies  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  to  investigate  crim- 
inal activities.  The  FBI  has  always  staked  Its 
high  reputation  on  the  fact  that  informa- 
tion given  to  It  m  confidence  >>;  kept  secret 
It  Is  Just  such  asstirance  as  this  that  en- 
courages Individuals  from  an  walks  of  life 
to  furnish  this  agency  Information  felt  to 
come  within  its  Investigative  responslbU- 
Itiea.  If  we  now  attempt,  through  legisla- 
tion, to  discourage  such  people  from  report- 
ing to  their  Government  violations  of  law 
because  of  fear  that  their  Identities  will  be 
made  pubUc,  we  will  be  dolzig  a  disservVoe  to 
our  country. 

Therefore,  I  am  unalterably  oppoeed  to 
any  amendment  which  will  weaken  the  In- 
vestigative effectiveness  of  the  FBI  or  other 
agencies  responsible  for  investigating  crim- 
inal activities,  by  shutting  off  one  of  theb 
greatest  source  of  information — the  Amerl* 
can  public. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  hsilf  a  minute  to  me  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebrsiska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  simendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  offered  as  sin  Ameri- 
can Bsir  Association  proposal.  That  sug- 
gestion was  not  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  He  correctly  described  it 
SIS  a  position  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministrative law  section  of  the  American 
Bsir  Association.  All  of  us  who  are  fsmi- 
ihar  with  the  proceedings  of  that  asso- 
ciation know  that  that  section,  when  it 
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reports  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
thoroughly  canvass  and  make  their  ef- 
fort an  additional  process.  After  It  lias 
been  carefully  considered  and  recom- 
mended, It  then  goes  to  the  House  of 
Delegates.  ' 

The  Senator  has  correctlk'  described 
It.  However,  it  has  come  td  be  known 
as  an  American  Bar  Association  pro- 
posal, and  It  Is  not.  [ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amvidment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  think  it  is  a  grpat  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  relates  to  a  inatter  that 
should  have  received  our  att^tion  and 
the  attention  of  the  Americin  people  a 
long  time  ago.  If  it  had  an(t  if  we  had 
acted,  many  of  the  abuses  which  we 
place  under  the  heading  of  Watergate 
would  never  have  occurred. 

Mr.  Presidezit,  I  notice  in  the  mem- 
orandimi  distributed  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  s^itement  is 
made  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mlchigaa,  that  the 
Hart  amendment  would : 

Destroy  the  oonndence  ca  U^e  American 
people  In  the  Federal  Investlgattve  agencies. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  young 
people  in  my  State  as  to  what  for  me 
was  the  greatest  surprise  of  Watergate.  I 
have  responded  by  saying  that  the  great- 
est revelation  was  the  fantastfc;  scope  and 
quality  of  abuses  committed  by  the  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  Intelligence 
community:  that  these  various  agen- 
cies— be  they  the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  mili- 
tary Intelligence,  or  the  Secrot  Service — 
had  escaped  accountability  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time  that  it  Was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  llttk  acknowl- 
edgements and  the  little  favors  snow- 
balled into  the  types  of  mas^ve  abuses 
which  siuiaced  before  the  Seriate  Select 
Committee.  i 

There  Is  nothing  stated  in  ^le  Consti- 
tution which  places  any  of  oUr  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  some  sp^ial  status 
separate  and  apart  from  either  the  ex- 
ecutive, or  congressional  qr  judicial 
branches. 

Yet  there  Is  not  one  Senator  who  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  we  have  exercised 
the  tjT3e  of  supervision  and  have  de- 
manded the  type  of  suxountabillty  of 
-these  agencies  as  we  do  of  oth^  agencies 
of  the  Government.  Slowly  but  singly,  as 
our  legislative  processes  maturf ,  one  after 
another  of  the  sacred  bureaucratic  cows 
comes  tumbling  down.  And  as  they  have, 
we  have  produced  better  government. 

How  long  ago  was  it,  for  example,  that 
it  would  have  been  unpatriotic  for  us  to 
question  the  Defense  Department?  Now. 
we  are  long  over  that  hurdle,  aiid  we  have 
better  defense  because  of  it. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  thajt  we  could 
not  question  our  foreign  poIl(t7.  We  will 
have  better  foreign  policy  be<jause  Con- 
gress participates. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  tb  say  that 
the  intelligence  agencies  are  Performing 
a  special  function,  and  that  "we  should 
not  be  a  part  of  that  function. 

Abuses  committed  are  our  responsibil- 
ity because  there  is  nothing  b  i  the  Con- 
stitution that  says  that  we  ihould  not 


act.  Rather,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
achieve  accountability,  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  all  agencies  of  Oovemment. 

So  when  the  Senator  stated  that  it 
would  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  agencies  and  that 
that  was  a  reason  to  be  against  the 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can faith  in  those  agencies  has  never 
been  at  a  lower  point,  because  we  have 
never  had  the  type  of  legislation  as  is 
contained  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Hart  this  afternoon. 

I  have  already  made  the  statement  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that  I  consider 
the  amendment  too  weak. 

My  feeling  is  that  supervision  ought  to 
be  direct  and  not  via  the  courts.  When 
I  am  elected  a  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  I  have  my  security 
clearance.  It  could  be  that  I  am  a  crook 
or  in  the  pay  of  a  foreign  government. 
Sorry  about  that.  That  is  one  of  the  risks 
of  a  democracy.  However.  I  have  faith 
in  that  the  democratic  process  minimizes 
that  possibility. 

When  a  man  or  woman  is  elected,  he  or 
she  represents  the  peoide.  And  he  or  she 
is  the  one  who  should  supervise.  That  is 
the  democratic  way. 

We  should  msike  sure  that  we  get  into 
what  every  Oovemment  agency  is  doing. 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  tell  whether  they 
are  performing  their  function  under  the 
Constitution?  I  cannot  sissure  my  con- 
stituents that  I  am  performing  my  duty 
if  I  am  not  allowed  to  look  here  or  not 
allowed  to  look  there. 

So  by  our  nonaction  we  have  bxillt  up 
a  new  tjrpe  of  government.  It  operates 
under  a  new  Constitution,  and  that  new 
Constitution  and  that  new  type  of  Gov- 
ernment brought  us  Watergate. 

Let  me  say  this  insofar  as  law  en- 
forcement is  concerned.  I  remember  well 
an  interview  several  years  back  Justice 
Black  had  with  Martin  Agronsky. 

Martin  turned  to  Justice  Kack  and 
said: 

Because  of  theae  recent  Supreme  Coxirt 
decisions,  doean't  It  make  it  more  difficult  to 
convict  an  Individual  of  any  particular  crime 
or,  to  put  it  In  the  words  of  others,  arent 
you  being  soft  on  the  criminal? 

Justice  Black  responded,  he  said: 
Well,  of  courve,  it  makes  conviction  more 
difficult.  Have  you  read  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
The  fact  that  a  man  Is  entitled  to  cotmsel 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  convict  blm.  The 
fact  that  you  have  a  right  as  an  Amertcan 
to  a  trial  by  jury  makes  It  more  difficult  to 
convict  an  individual. 

He  went  down  the  whole  list  of  rights 
that  we.  as  Americans,  had,  and  which 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  close  that  pris- 
on door  on  any  one  of  us. 

That  is  the  view  that  he  took  upon 
our  rights  as  American  citizens,  in  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult,  to  incarcerate  an 
American. 

I  make  no  bones  about  the  fact  that 
from  a  law  enforcement  and  efficiency 
standpoint,  ours  is  a  very  inefficient  sys- 
tem of  government  because  its  whole 
emphasis  Is  on  the  individual  rather  than 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  have  heard  this  term,  "What's  good 
for  society."  If  that  Is  the  focus,  we  have 


lost  the  greatneas  that  Is  ours  as  a  na- 
tion: for,  we  have  achieved  a  strength 
way  beyond  our  head  count  because  each 
of  us  has  been  allowed  to  flourish,  as  an 
individual  rather  than  as  a  dot  in  a  mob. 
It  Is  an  inefficient  form  of  government, 
but  a  very  great  form  of  goverriment. 

So  I  correlate  this  to  what  sits  before 
us  insofar  as  this  amendment  is  con- 
cerned. 

Yes.  it  is  going  to  make  the  job  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  more  difficult 
in  that  It  brings  them  out  into  the  open. 
But,  let  me  assure  you.  the  far  greater 
danger  lies  behind  closed  doors  and  in 
locked  files.  Ncaie  of  the  abuses  that  we 
have  seen  come  out  of  this  system  would 
have  happened  if  more  people,  more 
eyes,  more  ears,  had  been  on  the  scene, 
I  would  hope  this  body  would  adopt  the 
amendment  al  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  because  to 
sit  and  groan  as  to  all  the  horrible 
things  that  have  happened  without  ac- 
tion would  be  ludicrous.  A  finger-point- 
ing exercise  insofar  as  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment  is  concerned  is 
not  good  enough.  Congress  has  to  have 
the  guts  to  stand  up  and  say,  "We  are 
doing  something. "  We  cannot  do  some- 
thing by  traveling  the  old  ways. 

What  is  expected  of  each  of  us  now  is 
that  we  stand  up  and  look  where  we  have 
not  looked  before,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  attempts  to 
achieve,  and  why  it  is  supported  so 
wholeheartedly.  It  is  not  antllaw  en- 
forcement, and  It  is  not  antlpatriotic. 
This  amendment  is  democracy.  This 
amendment  Is  the  patriotism  that  I 
stand  for. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  felt 
very  strongly  that  this  amendment  was 
sound  and  desirable.  I  salute  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  have  no  doubt  this  is 
precisely  the  way  we  must  go.  I  wish  very 
much,  others  had  been  free  to  hear  him. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  correctly 
cautions  us  that  there  is  an  obligation 
and  a  duty  and  a  right  of  a  government 
to  survive.  But  survival  for  a  society  such 
as  ours  hinges  very  Importantly  on  the 
access  that  a  citizen  can  have  .to  the 
performance  of  those  he  has  hiried.  That 
is  important  to  the  survival  of  govern- 
ment, too.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do.  As  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut stated  so  eloquently,  this  Is  really 
the  meat  and  potatoes  of  the  society  that 
we  so  often  describe  as  a  free  society. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Blr.  Presldent.'the  first  duty  of  a  natlbn 
is  to  survive.  We  figure  that  usually  in 
terms  of  national  defense  where  we  are 
supposed  to  be  equipped  with  such  weap- 
ons and  such  military  forces  that  we  will 
be  able  to  withstand  and  successfully 
resist  invasion. 

Yet,  It  has  been  written  many,  many 
times  In  political  history  and  in  philo- 
sophical government  discussions  that  if 
this  Nation  Is  going  to  fan  it  Is  not  going 
to  fall  because  of  external  pressure  or 
invasion  from  without.  It  is  going  to  fall 
because  of  events  that  happened  within 
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its  interior,  and  we  have  witnessed  here 
for  the  last  several  decades  an  on-rush 
and  an  increase  in  crime  and  increasing 
problems  In  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  as  against  any  indi- 
vidual rights  to  see  what  is  in  an  FBI 
file,  such  as  those  to  which  we  were  just 
referred  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  what  is  the  price  for  giving 
individual  citizens'  a  right  to  go  into  Gov- 
ernment files.  There  will  be  a  continued 
and  increasing  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  violators  of  the  law 
and  enforcement  of  the  law,  that  price 
is  unacceptable,  totally  unacceptable. 
This  Nation  cannot  survive  if  we  are  not 
able  to  deal  with  the  lawless  elements. 

It  is  nice  to  say  that  our  freedoms  are 
valuable  and  we  must  have  the  right 
tb  know  and  to  do  this  and  that  or  the 
other  thing,  but  if,  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting those  things  we  are  going  to  be 
unable  to  deal  wtih  organized  crime,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  unable  to  deal  with 
those  who  wilfully  violate  our  criminal 
laws  ajid  we  impair  the  tools  or  even  do 
away  with  the  tools  that  we  have  avEiil- 
able  to  us  now  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  those  violators  of  law,  then  indeed 
we  will  have  been  very,  very  misguided 
In  this  business  of  trying  to  see  that 
the  Nation  survives. 

I  say  again  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  together  with  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  here  by  the 
Senator  from  Msiine  (Mr.  Musiai;),  Mr. 
President,  will  gravely  endanger  the  en- 
actment and  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

The  better  course  of  wisdom  earlier 
this  afternoon  would  have  been  to  put 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  on  a 
separate  and  Independent  basis. 

That  same  thing  is  true  in  reference 
to  the  pending  amendment.  Let  us  put 
this  Freedom  of  Information  Act  into 
a  position  where  it  can  operate  effective- 
ly, efficiently  and  for  Its  declared  pur- 
poses in  those  areas  upon  which  we  find 
agreement,  and  then  go  onto  the  propo- 
sition of  taking  substantive  amendments 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
treating  them  on  their  own  merits. 

They  are  two  separable  problems,  and 
I  say  the  price  is  just  too  liigh;  it  is  too 
high  to  pay  to  try  to  treat  the  whole 
subject  In  one  bill  when  the  passage  and 
the  approval  of  certain  of  these  amend- 
ments will  actually  endanger  Its  becom- 
ing law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  haroy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  refers  to  the  in- 
crease in  lawlessness,  and  so  forth.  How 
do  we  deal,  since  these  matters  have 
come  to  our  attention  of  late,  with  the 
lawless  elements  within  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  wiliiln  the  CIA, 
within  military  intelligence,  within  the 
Secret  Service,  within  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service?  How  do  we  deal  with  law- 
less elements  within  those  Oovemment 
agencies? 

Mr.  HRUSELA.  The  pending  amend- 


ment does  not  bear  upon  that  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
say  they  must  all  function  in  the  open, 
they  must  all  fimctlon  in  total  frankness 
and  with  total  public  disclosure,  there 
may  well  be  an  erosion  of  our  law-en- 
forcement capabilities. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  simply 
this:  There  are  regular  oversight  prac- 
tices and  procedures  available  to  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
these  abuses,  if  they  are  abuses,  that 
come  to  light.  Furthermore,  criminal 
abuses  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts. 

I  cite  the  case  of  the  narcotics 
agents  in  Illinois,  who  allegedly 
raided  a  wrong  address  in  search  of 
heroin  or  whatever  the  controlled  sub- 
stance was.  For  awhile,  it  was  said  they 
may  have  infringed  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individuals.  They  were  tried  in  court. 
They  were  tried  in  court  for  lawless  en- 
try and  a  violation  of  law.  Those  issues 
were  submitted  to  a  jury  and  they  were 
foimd  innocent. 

Yes,  bring  to  court  Oovemment  offi- 
cials who  abuse  the  law  if  there  is  any 
violation  of  law.  Furthermore,  sis  I  earli- 
er indicated,  we  also  have  adequate  pro- 
cedures here  in  Congress.  We  have  legis- 
lative oversight  committees. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  involves  throwing  the  FBI  open 
to  the  mob.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  as  I  understand  it, 
employs  regular  court  procedures,  Mr. 
President,  and  is  very  restrictive  and 
specific. 

I  repeat  my  question:  How  do  we  find 
out?  How  do  we  find  out  imless  we  have 
access  to  Information  as  to  the  lawless- 
ness that  could  take  place  or  has  taken 
place  in  the  agencies?  How  do  we  find 
out? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  ways  of  doing 
it.  We  have  legislative  oversight.  We  have 
the  courts  to  resort  to  where  there  is  a 
violation  of  law. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  more 
fundamental  question  involved  here: 
How  are  we  going  to  find  out  about  illegal 
doings  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies? 

I  ask  this  question,  to  which  I  should 
like  an  answer  from  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut:  How  are  we  going  to  in- 
vestigate effectively  violations  of  law, 
how  are  we  going  to  investigate  orga- 
nized crime  when,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  individuals  will  say,  "Nothing 
doing,  Mr.  FBI,  because  if  we  give  you  a 
statement,  it  will  be  in  that  file,  and 
there  will  be  a  court  order  saying  that 
the  file  should  be  disclosed.  My  name 
may  be  deleted  but  there  are  other  ways 
to  find  out,  and  they  may  identify  me, 
threaten  my  family,  or  myself."  These 
are  not  possibilities  I  am  dreaming  up. 
They  can  be  documented  by  the  examples 
I  referred  to  earlier. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  how  are  we 
going  to  investigate  successfully  to  the 
prosecutorial  and  conviction  stage  the 
violation  of  law  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity? 

It  is  a  big,  a  massive,  and  a  serious 
proposition,  as  all  of  us  know. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  fact 
is.  there  has  not  been  a  good  job  done  in 


those  areas  of  law  enforcement  where 
the  agencies  operated  illegally.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  in  the  quest  for  law  and  order, 
case  after  case  after  case  after  case  has 
been  thrown  out  because  the  law  en- 
forcement and  Intelligence  communities 
acted  illegally.  So  I  do  not  think  we  at- 
tain any  particular  status  of  accomplish- 
ment in  conquering  organized  crime,  or 
tiny  crime  whatsoever  for  that  matter, 
with  illegal  activities  resulting  in  cases 
being  thrown  out  of  court. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Frankly.  I  never  thought  the 
record  of  former  Attorney  (jreneral  Ram- 
sey Clark  was  that  good.  But.  comparing 
his  record  with  that  achieved  by  succeed- 
ing Attorneys  General,  he  looks  like  Tom 
Dewey  in  his  prosecutorial  heyday. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  record  is  bad.  but 
do  we  want  to  make  it  worse  by  adopting 
this  amendment  which  threatens  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  FBI  and  dry  up  their 
sources  of  information?  I  say,  with  that. 
the  soup  or  the  broth  is  spoiled,  and  I 
see  no  use  in  adding  a  few  dosages  of 
poison. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
recognize  the  amendment,  as  it  has  been 
described  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
as  the  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. I  feel  there  has  been  a  gross  misin- 
terpretation of  the  actual  words  of  the 
amendment  and  its  intention,  as  well  as 
what  it  would  actually  achieve  and  ac- 
complish. So  I  think  it  is  important  for 
■ihe  record  to  be  extremely  clear  about 
this. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  we  will  not  open 
up  the  community  to  rapists,  muggers, 
and  killers,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  almost  suggested  by  his  direct  com- 
ments and  statements  on  the  amend- 
ment. What  I  am  trying  to  do.  as  I  un- 
derstand the  thrust  of  the  amendment, 
is  that  it  be  specific  about  safeguarding 
the  legitimate  investigations  that  would 
be  conducted  by  the  Federal  agencies  and 
also  the  investigative  files  of  the  FBI. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  looking  back  over 
the  development  of  legislation  under  the 
1966  act  and  looking  at  the  Senate  report 
language  from  that  legislation,  it  was 
clearly  the  interpretation  in  the  Senate's 
development  of  that  legislation  that  the 
"investigatory  file"  exemption  would  be 
extremely  narrowly  defined.  It  was  so 
until  recent  times — really,  imtil  about 
the  past  few  months.  It  is  to  remedy  that 
different  interpretation  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  which 
we  are  now  considering  was  proposed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  a  couple  of  questions. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  In  ef- 
fect override  the  court  decisions  in  the 
court  of  appeals  on  the  Weisberg  agadnst 
United  States,  Aspin  against  Department 
of  Defense:  Dltlow  against  Brinegsu-;  and 
National  Center  against  Weinberger? 

As  I  understand  it,  the  holdings  In 
those  particular  cases  are  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
As  I  Interpret  it.  the  Impact  and  effect 
of  his  amendment  would  be  to  override 
those  particular  decisions.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
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Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts Is  correct.  That  Isjlts  purpose. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  Confress  in  1966, 
we  thought,  when  we  enact^  this.  UntU 
about  9  or  12  months  agci  the  courts 
consistently  had  approached  It  on  a  bal- 
ancing basis,  which  is  exactty  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do.        T 

Mr.  President,  while  several  Senators 
are  in  the  Chamber.  I  should  like  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wer*  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Furthe>-more,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  repo|-t  language 
that  refers  to  exemption  7  in  the  1966 
report  on  the  Freedom  of  information 
Act — and  that  seventh  exenmtlon  is  the 
target  of  the  Senator  fromJMIchigan's 
amendment — reads  as  follows: 

Exemption  No.  7  deals  with  jlnvestlgatory 
flies  compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes." 
These  are  the  flies  prepared  byjoovernment 
agencies  to  prosecute  law  violators.  Their 
disclosure  of  such  flies,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  available  by  law  \  to  a  private 
party,  could  harm  the  Oovemnlenfs  case  In 
court. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Int  jrpretation, 
the  definition,  In  that  repon  language 
is  much  more  restrictive  than  the  kind 
of  amendment  the  Senator  flpom  Michi- 
gan at  this  time  is  attempting  to  achieve. 
Of  course,  that  interpretation  in  the 
1966  report  was  embraced  bfer  a  unani- 
mous Senate  back  then  1 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Is  correct.  One  could  argue 
that  the  amendment  we  are  rjow  consid- 
ering, if  adopted,  woiild  leav^  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  le*  available 
to  a  concerned  citlaen  than  ^as  the  case 
with  the  1966  language  inltiaty. 

Again,  however,  the  development  in  re- 
cent cases  requires  that  we  respond  in 
some  fashion,  even  though  \fe  may  not 
achieve  the  same  breadth  of  (ipportunity 
for  the  availability  of  docu<nents  that 
may  arguably  be  said  to  appl*  imder  the 
original  1967  act.  J 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  certainly 
be  my  understanding.  Purtliermore.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  itself 
has  considerable  sensitivity  built  in  to 
protect  against  the  invasion  of  privEicy, 
and  to  protect  the  identltle*  of  Infor- 
mants, and  most  generally  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  a  law  enforcement 
agency  to  conduct  an  investigation  into 
any  one  of  these  crimes  whicit  have  been 
outlined  in  such  wonderful  verbiage  here 
this  afternoon — treason,  esiiionage.  or 
what  have  you.  ' 

So  I  Just  want  to  express  that  on  these 
points  the  amendment  is  pirecise  and 
clear  and  Is  an  extremely  positive  and 
constructive  development  to  Sieet  legiti- 
mate law  oiforcement  concerns,  lliese 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  ufge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKpER  (Mr. 
DoMENici ) .  The  Senator  fronfc  Nebraska 
has  6  minutes  remaining.      T 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  PreGldei»t,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
preserves  the  right  of  peoplf  to  a  fair 
trial  or  impartial  adjudication.  It  is 
careful  to  preserve  the  identlt^  of  an  in- 


former. It  is  careful  to  preserve  the  idea 
of  protecting  the  investigative  techniques 
and  procedures,  and  so  forth.  But  what 
about  the  names  of  those  persons  that 
are  contained  in  the  file  who  are  not  in- 
formers and  who  are  not  accused  of 
crime  and  who  will  not  be  tried?  What 
about  the  protection  of  those  people 
whose  names  will  be  in  there,  together 
with  information  having  to  do  with 
them?  Will  they  be  protected?  It  is  a  real 
question,  and  it  would  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  people  who  will  be  named  by  In- 
formers somewhere  along  the  line  of  the 
investigation  and  whose  name  presxuna- 
bly  would  stay  in  the  file. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary,  I 
woiild  like  to  say  that  it  would  distort 
the  purposes  of  the  FBI,  imposing  on 
them  the  added  burden.  In  addition  to 
hivestigating  cases  and  getting  evidence, 
of  serving  as  a  research  source  for  every 
writer  or  curious  person,  or  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  find  a  basis  for  suit 
either  against  the  Government  or 
against  someone  else  who  might  be  men- 
tioned in  the  file. 

Second,  it  would  impose  upon  the  FBI 
the  tremendous  task  of  reviewing  each 
page  and  each  document  contained  in 
many  of  their  investigatory  f^es  to  make 
an  Independent  judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  part  thereof  should  be  re- 
leased. Some  of  these  flies  are  very  ex- 
tensive, particularly  in  organized  crime 
cases  that  are  sometimes  imder  consid- 
eration for  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  or 
2  years. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  memorandimi  let- 
ter, reference  to  which  has  been  made 
in  the  debate  and  which  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  each  Senator,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjbcoro, 
as  follows: 

icsMOKANDtTM  urrm 
A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
my  amendment  might  hinder  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the  performance 
of  Its  Investigatory  duties.  The  Bureau 
stresses  the  need  for  confidentiality  In  Its 
Investigations.  I  agree  completely.  All  of  us 
recognlae  the  crucial  law  enforcement  role 
of  the  Bureau's  unparalleled  inveetlgatlne 
capabilities. 

However,  my  amendment  would  not  hinder 
the  Bureau's  performance  In  any  way.  The 
Administrative  Law  Section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  language,  which  my  amend- 
ment adopts  verbatim,  was  carefully  drawn 
to  preserve  every  concelveable  reason  the 
Bureau  might  have  for  resbtlng  disclosure 
of  material  In  an  Investlgattve  file: 

If  Informants'  anonymity — whether  paid 
Informers  or  citizen  Tolunteera— would  tie 
threatened,  there  would  be  no  dlscloeures; 
If  the  Bureau's  confidential  techniques 
and  procedures  would  be  threatened,  there 
would  be  no  disclosure; 

If  disclosure  is  an  unwarranted  Invasion 
of  privacy,  there  would  be  no  dlscloexire 
(contrary  to  the  Bureau's  letter,  this  Is  a 
(totermlnatlon  ootirta  make  all  the  ttme;  in- 


deed the  sixth  exemption  in  the  Act  present- 
ly involves  just  such  a  task); 

If  in  any  other  way  the  Bureau's  ability 
to  conduct  such  Investigations  was  threat- 
ened, there  would  be  no  disclosure. 

Thus,  my  amendment  more  than  ade- 
quately safeguards  against  any  problem 
which  might  be  raised  for  the  Bureau.  The 
point  Is  that  the  "law  enforcement"  exemp- 
tion has  been  broadly  construed  to  Include 
any  Investigation  by  a  government  agency  ot 
a  federally  funded  or  monitored  activity.  The 
courts  only  require  that  the  Investigation 
might  result  in  some  government  "sanction" 
such  as  a  cutoff  of  funds — and  not  necessar- 
ily a  prosecution.  The  Investigations  of  auto 
defects,  harmful  children's  toys,  or  federally- 
assisted  hospitals  could  all  be  hidden  com- 
pletely from  public  view,  and  from  criticism 
of  government  Inaction  or  favorltiam.  unless 
my  amendment  Is  adopted.  This  is  the  dan- 
ger which  the  ABA  proposal  seeks  to  correct. 
These  are  rarely  FBI  Investigations. 

Beyond  these  legitimate  concerns,  the  Bu- 
reau's letter  presents  arguments  which 
reject  the  entire  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  all  efforts  by  the  press  and  the  public 
to  find  out  what  their  government  repre- 
sentaUves  are  actually  doing. 

The  Bureau  objects  that  government  em- 
ployees would  have  to  review  files  to  deter- 
mine whether  disclosure  would  really  be 
harmful,  and  that  someone  might  sue  If  he 
disagrees  -with  an  agency's  refusal. 

But  the  fundamental  premise  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  Is  precisely  that 
the  opportunity  to  seek  Information  is  es- 
sential to  an  informed  electorate.  It  Is  also 
axiomatic  that  an  official  should  not  be  the 
sole  judge  of  what  he  must  dlacloae  about 
his  own  agency's  activities. 

Surely  If  the  events  of  the  last  two  years, 
collectively  known  as  Watergate  have  taught 
us  anything,   they   have  imderllned   vividly 
the  wisdom  of  these  two  aasumptioas. 
Sinoerely, 

Pbujp  a.  ^»Lt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
F^TLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GsAVSL) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkb),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ^Mr.  Hollihgs>,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotm) .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGgv«rn), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
<Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from  Al»^ 
bama  (Mr.  SPAitiacAif)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BehnetD,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
CJlurx)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  axmounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domihick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thuimond)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 

TTie  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 
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YKAS— «1 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

AUcen 

Hathaway 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Beall 

Jackson 

Percy 

Blden 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Roth 

case 

Mansfield 

SchweUer 

ChUes 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Church 

McOee 

Stevens 

Clar* 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

cook 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cranston 

Met2enbaum 

Taft 

Esgleton 

Mondale 

TVnney 

pong 

Montoya 

Weicker 

Hart 

MOSS 

Williams 

Haskell 

..  Muskle 

NAYS— 33 

Young 

Allen 

Curtis 

JoluiEton 

Baker 

Dole 

Long 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

McClellan 

Bellmon 

Bastland 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bible 

Oold  water 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock    ' 

Orlffln 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

tJumey 

wuiiam  L 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hansen 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Bobert  O.  Halms 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

f 

NOT  VOTINO— Ifl 

Bennett 

Hattke 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Rollings 

Pell 

Domlnlck 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Inouye 

rburmond 

FuJ  bright 

McClure 

Gravel 

McOovem 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  or  what- 
ever time  he  needs. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  is  the  order  of  business 
for  today  and  for  the  near  future,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  perhapw  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. The  distinguished  majority  leader 
did  not  know  I  was  going  to  say  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  but 
we  are  going  to  be  in  tomorrow,  I  am 
happy  to  state  to  my  friend  the  dlstln- 
Pilshed  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  to  my  colleagues. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated  that 
tonight,  after  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing business,  we  will  take  up  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  two  Texas  Senators  would 
be  in  attendance  at  that  time. 

Following  that,  we  will  take  up  the 
House  message  relating  to  the  Produc- 
tivity Commission  tomorrow. 

Following  that,  S.  3433,  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

I  must  apologize  to  the  distinguished 
dean  of  the  Republicans,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  and  to 
notify  him  that,  after  many  months, 
finally,  otter  the  original  bill  was  re- 
ported February  15,  1973,  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  call  up  this  collateral  measure. 
Calendar  771,  S.*3433,  tomorrow.  It  takes 
me  a  long  time  to  attend  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  my  breakfast  com- 
panion for  many  years,  but  tomorrow  is 
the  day. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
that  this  bill  has  been  worked  over  and 
worked  over  and  worked  over  for  15 
months  now.  If  it  is  to  be  worked  over 
some  more,  there  will  not  be  any  bill 
this  sesslcxi  of  Congress.  It  so  happens 
that  when  you  meet  somebody's  request 
and  write  it  into  the  bill,  someone  will 
come  up  later,  after  someone  has  gotten 
to  him,  and  he  will  say,  "We  want  that 
different." 

As  far  as  any  differences  between  the 
West  and  the  East  are  concerned,  they 
have  been  resolved,  and  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  that.  I  think  the  bill  should 
be  passed  now  If  we  are  going  to  make 
a  start,  setting  out  some  246,000  acres  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  a  study  of 
another  400,000  acres.  The  East  does 
not  have  any  of  these  areas  and  we  think 
it  is  time  we  did. 

As  soon  as  we  reach  full  agreement, 
somebody  comes  along  with  another  pro- 
posal smd  it  is  delayed  another  month  or 
two ;  and  there  is  no  more  time  for  delay 
now.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  was  Joking  when  I  said  I  was 
yielding  to  pressure,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  understands  that  I  am 
keeping  a  promise  msule  before  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess  that  It  would  be  taken 
up  when  we  return. 

Then,  of  course,  conference  reports  and 
other  bills  on  the  calendar  will  be  taken 
up.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  defense 
authorization  bill  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  Perhaps  opening  state- 
ments will  be  made,  but  no  action  will 
be  undertaken  until  Monday  next. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  REPORT  H.R. 
8215    BY    MIDNiaHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  have  until  midnight  to 
report  H.R.  8215. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  a  minor  tar- 
iff bill  to  which  has  been  appmded  an 
amendment  having  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon fund.  I  understand  that  this  bill  has 


come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rnance 
unanimously.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  over  there. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  so-called  common 
fund  has  to  do  with  college  investments 
made  up  of  private  donations  and  that 
if  it  is  not  attended  to  shortly,  it  would 
create  economic  hardships  on  the  col- 
leges to  be  involved. 

So  I  would  hope— and  this,  of  course, 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Senate — that  when  that  bill  is  reported 
out  of  committee  tonight  and  is  on  the 
calendar  tomorrow,  with  that  kind  of 
a  time  limiting  factor,  the  usual  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  perhaps  taking  It  up  tomorrow. 

May  I  say,  if  there  are  any  other 
amendments  to  be  offered,  I  will  pull  it 
off  the  calendar  and  we  will  turn  to 
some  other  measure — with  the  proviso 
of  some  minor  tariff  measure  having  to 
do  with  shoe  leather,  because  this  matter 
Is  very  important  to  colleges  that  are 
dei)endent  upon  private  funds  to  survive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me  an 
additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  may  need. 


PROGRAM— CONTINUED 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  referred  to  the  Big 
Thicket. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  mentioned  that  we  seemed 
to  be  going  through  some  sort  of  little 
thicket.  While  I  certainly  would  not 
characterize  it  sls  legislation  of  the  feline 
persuasion,  I  am  delighted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  men- 
tioned the  defense  authorization  bill,  be- 
cause we  need  to  get  our  teeth  into  the 
"big  ones,"  as  the  Senator  is  aware,  and 
as  the  whole  Senate  is  aware,  if  we  are 
going  to  get  our  work  done  before  the 
recesses  we  have  been  assured  of  getting. 

I  hope  that  following  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  if  there  are  any  other 
"Big  Thickets"  in  the  vicinity,  they  will 
be  brought  in  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  and  I  know  he  will  receive  the  co- 
operation of  the  minority  and  of  the 
ranking  Republican  members  of  the 
committees  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  May  I 
express  my  thanlcs  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  to  other  Senators 
for  the  accommodation  and  understand- 
ing they  have  shown  in  helping  clear  the 
calendar  as  much  as  possible  so  that  we 
can  get  our  work  done  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  But  I  think  I  should 
say,  In  all  candor,  that  after  the  defense 
authorization  bill  is  disposed  of,  it  is 
anticipated  calling  up  HJl.  8217,  to  which 
there  will  be  some  {amendments  proposed 
and  which  will  entail  some  debate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  what 
that  bin  is? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  bill  td  which  POW 
tax  amendments  and  depreciation  allow- 
ances may  well  be  offered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  expletive  deleted  there. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOUI^NMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  wtjen  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  tonight,  It 
stand  In  adjournment  until,  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFIClK.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ICER. 


AMENDMENT   OP  FREBDOM   OF 
INFORMATION  y*CT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  254B;  to  amend 
section  552  of  title  5,  United  ^tates  Code, 
commonly  known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC|3l.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  ' 

The  Senator  from  Kanstis  has  men- 
tioned to  me  an  amendment  which  he 
was  considering  offering  to  {expand  one 
of  the  exemptions  dealing  v^ith  medical 
research,  and  its  relatlonshin  to  the  cate- 
gory of  confidential  information.  Al- 
though we  have  no  specific  ^information 
about  its  impact  at  this  timt,  I  have  in- 
dicated that  I  will  work  with  him  to  re- 
view the  proposal  and  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  its  merit.  The  Senator  would 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  a  later  tlmei  perhaps  to 
a  health  bill  that  will  be  pending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
that  assurance.  I  would  like  io  commend 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Pifactice  and 
Procedure,  under  the  very  capable  lead- 
ership of  the  dlstlngxilshed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ^Mr.  KSnnedy),  for 
its  work  on  this  bill  to  refine  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Freedom  of  [nformatlon 
Act. 

I  think  they  quite  properly  endeavored 
to  correct  some  of  the  many  problems  of 
Implementatlcm  created  by  tjie  deficien- 
cies and  shortcomings  of  the  existing 
law  imder  section  552  of  tltie  5,  United 
States  Code.  However,  I  ank  concerned 
that,  as  spelled  out  on  the  first  page  of 
its  report,  the  committee  cbose  not  to 
approach  and  attempt  to  ^^solve  the 
difficulties  emanating  from  the  "excep- 
tions to  disclosure"  contained  in  sub- 
section ^b)  of  the  relevant  section. 

They  did  so,  api>arently,  on  the  prem- 
ise that  such  "exceptions"  had  been  .sub- 
stantially clarified  through  numerous 
reported  court  decisions.  I  would  have 
to  take  is«ue  with  this  positijn,  particu- 
larly as  it  Involves  Item  4  ptjrtaining  to 
"trade  secrets,"  and  the  defditlon  there- 
of. For  there  are  many  y4t  unsettled 
questions  in  this  area,  probebly  as  the 
result  of  our  failure  to  adequately  specify 
by  statute  exactly  what  Is  maant  by  such 
a  "secret."  j 

Accordingly  I  had  considered  offering 


to  S.  2543  the  following  amendment  to 
which  Senator  Kknitedy  has  referred: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

Section  56a(b)  (4)  or  title  S,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial Information  obtained  from  a  person 
and  privileged  or  confidential,  inoludlng  ap- 
pUcattons  for  research  grants  based  on  orig- 
inal ideas." 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly,  this  was  a 
simple  amendment  intended  to  clarify  in 
part  the  application  of  the  Freedom  of 
InformaticHi  Act  as  it  directly  relates  bo 
research  grants.  I  have  rec^ved  several 
letters  on  this  subject  from  Kansas  edu- 
cators— especially  those  associated  with 
medical  or  other  scientific  investiga- 
tions— all  expressing  criticism  of  the 
act's  interpretation  and  ultimate  impact 
on  original  experimental  project  studies. 
coMperiTioN  IS  resxasch 

Basically,  their  arguments  have  been 
that  research,  like  any  other  free  enter- 
prise, is  highly  competitive.  And  while 
individuals  capable  of  performing  ex- 
periments using  the  ideas  of  others  are 
rather  plentiful,  creative  individuals 
with  new  Ideas  of  their  own  are  much 
less  common.  Therefore,  it  is  extremely 
Important  that  the  Ideas  of  such  in- 
vestigators be  protected. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  scien- 
tist who  applies  for  a  research  grant, 
based  on  his  original  idea,  should  not 
have  to  risk  the  exposure  of  that  notion 
in  a  public  document  for  anyone  to  test 
before  he  himself  has  the  opportunity 
to  be  awarded  funds  to  perform  the 
necessary  experiments;  that  is,  the  con- 
fidentiality of  an  application  for  a  re- 
search grant  being  the  integral  part  of 
the  granting  process  that  it  is,  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  ideas  contained  therein 
should  be  imperative. 

PBOTOCOt,   or   CBA1*T  APPLICATIONS 

This  very  standard  has  been  generally 
Invoked  in  the  past,  as  described  by  Dr. 
John  F.  Sherman,  Deputy  Director  of 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  during  his 
testimony  before  a  House  subcommittee 
surveying  the  granting  process  in  hear- 
ings of  June  1972.  Certain  portions  of  his 
remarks  are  particularly  pertinent,  I 
think,  and  merit  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Reading  from  his  statement.  Dr.  Sher- 
man said  that — 

The  information  provided  In  grant  ap- 
pUcatlons  submitted  to  the  NIH  Is  treated 
as  confidential.  Because  research  scientists 
and  academic  clinicians  owe  their  advance- 
ment and  standing  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  their  original  research  contribu- 
tions, their  creative  ideas  are  of  critical  im- 
portance and  research  scientists  carefully 
protect  their  ideas.  Thus,  to  the  scientists 
and  to  the  research  clinician,  research  de- 
signs and  protocols  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  proprietary  information.  Just  as  trade 
secrets  are  protected  by  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sector. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  vigorous  competi- 
tion in  health  research,  the  NIH  must  re- 
spect applicants'  ideas  and  protect  them.  If 
they  could  not  be  assured  of  this  conflden- 
tlaUty.  we  believe  the  NIH  review  system  and 
Its  encouragement  of  scientific  competition 
could  not  be  sustained.  Scientists  would  not 
supply  the  explicit  detaUs  of  their  proposed 


-research  approach  and  methodology  essen- 
tial for  competent  review,  and  the  NIH  abll- 
ity  to  obtain  effective  evaluation  of  scientific 
merit  for  further  programmatic  judgments 
would  be  markedly  hampered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  selected  extracts 
of  Dr.  Sherman's  testimony  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Parttai,  Extsact  of  Tkstiiiokt  of  Dm.  Jorh 
P.  Shxxman.  Dxftjtt  Dntzcros.  Natiowal 
Institutes  of  Hxalth,  Dttrino  Heakinqs 
BxroBS  A  SuBcoMMTrm  of  the  CoMiarrxa 
on  Oovernmxnt  Ofkxationb 
flow  of  information  to  th«  public  noAliH 

tNO  TBI   RESEARCH   ORANT  PBOGRAIC        "  t 

1.  AppHoaUona 

While  the  substance  of  the  research  grant 
applications  is  considered  to  be  prtvlleged 
information,  a  notice  of  tbe  application  to 
sent  to  the  science  information  exchange. 
The  science  Information  exchange  Is  an  in- 
formational system  operated  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Section  I  of  the  research  grant  application 
is  entitled  "Research  Objectives."  This  par- 
ticular sheet  contains  no  privileged  Informa- 
tion. It  Includes  the  name  and  address  of 
the  applicant  organization  as  well  as  the 
name  and  other  pertinent  Information  re- 
garding the  professional  personnel  engaged 
on  the  project,  the  title  of  the  project,  and 
an  abstract  of  the  proposed  project  which 
has  been  prepared  by  tbe  principal  Investi- 
gator. 

This  sheet  Is  sent  to  tbe  science  Informa- 
tion exchange  and  Is  available  from  them 
when  the  project  is  funded.  The  public,  par- 
ticularly the  scientific  community,  may  re- 
quest that  Information  about  Individual 
projects  or  aggregates  of  projects  from  that 
organization.  At  the  time  an  award  is  made, 
this  information  Is  also  provided  to  the 
8SIE,  plus  Information  regarding  the  dollar 
amoiint  of  the  award. 

2.  Research  ffrant  awairda 

Public  notices  of  the  resecuxA  grants 
awarded  by  the  NIH  are  made  available  In 
a  number  of  publications: 

(a)  Each  year  a  cumulative  list  of  awards 
made  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  Is  pub- 
lished m  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  "Publlo 
Health  Service  Orants  and  Awards"  through 
tbe  U.S.  Oovernment  Printing  Ofllce.  Data 
with  regard  to  the  awards  are  broken  down 
In  a  number  of  fashions.  Prlndpally,  how- 
ever, this  Is  by  institution,  by  States,  by 
principal  investigator,  the  project  title,  tbe 
Initial  review  group,  tbe  grant  number,  and 
the  dollar  Eunount. 

(b)  The  Division  of  Research  Orants  also 
Issues  a  two-volume  series  each  year  entitled 
"Research  Orants  Index,"  which  displays 
the  grant  awards  by  major  rubric  headings, 
such  as  arthritis,  brain  Injury,  gastroin- 
testinal circulation,  et  cetera.  Tbe  research 
grants  are  also  indexed  by  number  and  alpha- 
betical listings  of  Investigators. 

(c)  In  addition  to  these  formal  publica- 
tions, Interim  listings  of  grant  awards  an 
also  available  to  Interested  individuals  or 
organizations,  including  members  of  tbe 
press.  Notice  of  a  grant  award  is  also  sent  to 
the  congressional  Representative  In  whose 
district  the  grantee  institution  Is  located. 
3.  Notification   to  principal  inveatigator  re 

applications  which  are  disapproved  or  "ap- 
pro red  but  not  funded" 

For  those  applications  which  are  disap- 
proved or.  though  approved  are  not  awarded. 
Information  summarizing  the  reviewer's 
opinions  regarding  scientific  merit  will  be 
sent  to  the  principal  Investigator  upon  his 
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request.  Since  this  information  relates  to  tbe 
original  ideas  of  the  principal  Investigator 
and  reflects  on  his  qualifications  as  a  scien- 
tist, it  is  not  released  to  any  other  request  or 
without  the  principal  Investigators  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
this  practice  in  the  treatment  of  grrant 
applications,  the  courts  have,  unfortu- 
nately, not  always  seen  fit  to  accept  it  as 
being  in  compliance  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  provisions.  And  I  think 
this  may  be  due  in  great  part  to  the  vague 
language  used  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned "exemptions"  subsection. 

In  fact,  in  ruling  last  November  that 
privileged  research  grant  information 
must  be  made  public,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Gesell  admonished  Congress  for  its  "•  •  • 
imprecise  and  poorly  drafted  freedom  of 
information  statute."  I  believe  the  entire 
backdrop  and  rationale  of  that  deci- 
sion— which  is  cuirently  on  appeal — is 
important  in  the  consideration  of  this 
amebdment,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  memorandum  opinion 
and  order  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    de- 
cision  was   ordered   to   be  printed   in 
the  Rbcqrd,  as  follows: 
[VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— Civil  Action  No.  1279-73] 
Wasbimgton  Research  Project,  Ihc.  Plain- 
tiff, Versus  Department  of  Health,  £d- 
iTQATioN,    AND    Welfare,    and    Caspar    W. 

WnNBERCEK.  X>ErENDANTS 

mMORANDUlC  OPINION 

Plaintiff  Invokes  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  B  U.S.C.  f  652.  and  seeks  to  compel 
production  of  certain  records  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  one  of  \tfi  constituent  agencies,  the 
Natlo^al  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH).  An  injunction  and  declaratory 
Judgment  are  sought.  Plaintiff's  written  re- 
quest for  production.  Inspection  and  ooipj- 
log  of  specified  records  has  been  fuUy  proc- 
essed through  appropriate  administrative 
channels  and  the  Issues  are  accordingly 
properly  before  the  Court,  which  has  Juris- 
diction under  6  TJB.C,  Jfi2a(a)(3). 

On  April  13,  1973,  plaintiff  requested,  with 
detailed  specUlcatlon,  documents  relating  to 
eleven  daai^nated  research  grants  by  the 
Psychopbanoacology  Research  Branch  of 
NEkJH  for  atutftes  on  the  drug  treatment  of 
children  with  learning  difficulties  or  behav- 
ioral disorders,  particularly  hyperklnesls. 
All  but  two  of  the  research  grants  Involve 
the  use  of  one  or  a  combination  of  stimulant 
or  anti-depressant  drugs,  including  methyl- 
phenldate  (Ritalin) ,  dextroamphetamine, 
thioridazine  and  Imlpramlne,  on  selected 
school  age  and/ or  pre -school  children. 

All  of  the  grants  are  administered  by  pub- 
lic or  private  non-profit  educational,  medi- 
cal or  research  Institutions.  None  of  tbe 
grants  Is  concerned  with  tbe  production  or 
marketing  of  thp  drugs  being  tested.  Their 
purposes  include  the  determination  of  opti- 
mal dosage  levels  and  treatment  scheduled; 
the  Identification  of  posflble  harmful  side 
effects  such  as  drug  addiction  and  loss  of 
weight;  the  measurement  of  the  effect  of 
different  drugs  on  learfilng.  Including  tbe 
existence  of  sti^te -dependent  learning;  and 
ttie  deyelqpmeot  of  improved  assessipent 
techniques  to  measure  tbe  efllcacy  of  drug 
treatment  on  children. 

Following  a  series  of  Conferences  and 
administrative  actions,  which  need  not  be 
reviewed  here  In  any  detail,  a  considerable 
number  of  dociiments  were  furnished.  How- 
ever, as  of  July  27,  1973.  the  following  cate- 
gories of  documents  were  stUl  being  with- 
held, aztd  It  Is  upon  these  that  the  UUga- 
tlon  has  finally  focused: 


(a)  with  regard  to  previously  approved 
grant  applications,  the  narrative  statement 
and  any  related  exhibits  describing  In  detail 
the  research  plan  to  be  followed  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  research  protocol  or  re- 
search design) : 

(b)  with  regard  to  previously  approved 
continuation,  renewal  or  supplemental  ap- 
I>llcations,  the  comprehensive  progress  re- 
ports describing  the  results  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  projects  since  the  last  suob 
report; 

(c)  tbe  entire  text  of  aU  site  visit  reports 
and  "pink  sheets"  prepared  by  outside  con- 
sultants and  NIMH  staff  during  tbe  agency 
review  of  the  applications; 

(d)  the  entire  text  of  all  continuation 
and  renewal  applications  which  have  not  yet 
been  approved. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  these  vari- 
ous documents  will  be  referred  to  simply 
as  grant  applications,  site  visit  reports,  and 
"pink  sheets." 

After  some  discovery,  the  matter  came  be- 
fore the  Court  for  final  hearing  under  an 
arrangement  developed  at  a  status  confer- 
ence. The  parties  presented  in  camera  a  pcM-- 
tlon  of  a  single  grant  file  marked  to  show 
the  type  of  information  defendant  beUeves 
may  prcq>erly  be  withheld  under  the  Act. 
This  file,  as  marked,  was  also  given  plaintiff 
InfonnaUy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Court  based  on  this 
example  would  control  the  disposition  as  to 
other  similar  material  covered  by  plain- 
tiff's request  and  presently  withheld.  After 
the  record  was  cc«npleted,  the  parties  pre- 
sented angument  and  were  allowed  to  file 
post-trial  briefs. 

/.  NIMH  grant  procedures 
Before  turning  to  the  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  presented  by  tbe  parties,  tbe  nature  of 
the  material  requested  must  be  elaborated 
and  its  significance  in  the  chain  of  the  grant 
process  explained .> 

Tbe  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
operates  a  dual  system  of  review  for  all  major 
research  projects.  The  first  stage  Involves  tbe 
Initial  review  group  (sometimes  caUed  a 
study  section  or  review  committee),  made 
up  of  from  10-20  nongovernmental  technical 
consultants,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIMH  for  overlapping  terms  of  up 
to  four  years.  Each  branch  or  center  of  the 
NIMH  is  served  by  one  or  more  review  groups 
qualified  In  a  specific  field.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 20  NIMH  review  groups  for  re- 
search project  grants,  as  weU  as  review 
groups  for  long-term  program  grants,  small 
grants,  fellowships  and  training.  There  is  an 
Executive  Secretary  for  each  review  group 
who  Is  an  NIMH  employee  and  a  chairman 
who  Is  appointed  by  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 

Sach  application  is  assigned  by  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  one  or  more  members  (as- 
signees) of  the  initial  review  group  for  study 
and  comment.  Assignees  are  selected  because 
of  their  experience  and  competence  In  the 
areas  covered  by  the  proposed  resesu'ch.  Non- 
committee  members  may  also  be  asked  to  re- 
view a  project  on  an  od  hoc  basis,  when  the 
Executive  Secretary  feels  that  the  commit- 
tee Itself  laclES  expertise  in  a  necessary  area. 
When  additional  Information  Is  needed, 
the  Executive  Secretary  may  obtain  It 
through  correspondence,  by  telephone,  or  by 
a  site  visit  conducted  by  the  review  group 
assignees.  Site  visits  may  also  be  requested 
by  the  assignees  themselves  when  they 
believe  It  will  aid  in  their  review  of  tbe 
project.  Site  visits  are  generaUy  used  for 
unusually  large  or  multidlscipUnary  applica- 
tions, or  when  it  is  deemed  important  to  meet 
personally  with  the  investigator  and  his  or 
her  associates  in  order  to  observe  the  physi- 
cal facilities  and  equipment  which  will  be 
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used  or  to  observe  a  particular  experimental 
technique  in  operation.  Visitors  may  make 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  proposed  re- 
search plan,  and  a  revised  protocol  or  ad- 
dendum Is  sometimes  submitted  to  NIMH 
following  the  site  visit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  site  visit,  the  team 
meets  in  executive  session  to  discuss  their 
reactions  and  to  formulate  a  recommenda- 
tion. One  assignee  is  delegated  to  write  up 
the  team's  findings,  sometimes  with  the 
assistance  of  written  reports  from  the  other 
visitors.  The  site  visit  reports  are  prepared 
on  behalf  of  the  team  as  a  whole  and  they 
do  not  identify  evaluations  with  particular 
members  of  the  site  visit  team. 

The  site  visit  report  or,  when  no  site  visit 
was  held,  a  written  evaluation  prepared  by 
one  of  the  assignees  Is  made  part  of  a  grant 
book  which  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Initial  review  group  four  to  six  weeks  before 
Its  meeting.  The  grant  book  also  contains  a 
copy  of  the  complete  grant  application  for 
each  project  which  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
viewed. 

Initial  review  groups  meet  three  times  a 
year.  The  Clinical  Psychopharmacology  Re- 
search Review  Committee,  which  reviewed 
the  grants  Involved  here,  considers  an  average 
of  ten  to  fifteen  applications  at  each  meet- 
ing. Including  supplemental  and  renewal 
applications.'  Each  proposed  research  proj- 
ect Is  reviewed  separately  for  approximately 
45  minutes  to  an  hour.  Tbe  principal  as- 
signee describes  the  project  and  presents  the 
findings  of  the  site  team  visit.  The  other 
visitors  also  present  a  critique  of  tbe  project, 
and  NIMH  staff  may  be  asked  to  conunent. 
FoUovrlng  the  discussion  and  after  a  con- 
sensus has  been  reached,  a  formal  vote  la 
taken  on  each  project.  If  it  is  approved,  each 
member  of  the  committee  then  assigns  a 
rating  to  the  project,  which  is  used  for  de- 
termining funding  priorities.  The  minutes 
of  each  meeting  contain  a  complete  attend- 
ance list  and  data  on  the  number  of  ap- 
provals, disapprovals  and  deferrals  of  appli- 
cations considered,  but  they  do  not  contain 
a  summary  of  the  discussion  regarding  any 
application. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Initial  review 
group,  an  NIMH  staff  person  prepares  a  Sum- 
mary Statement  ("pink  sheet")  for  each 
grant,  containing  In  a  single  document  a 
brief  description  of  the  prc^xjsed  research  or 
training  grant  request  and  the  subetantlve 
considerations  that  led  to  the  specific  recom- 
mendation, including  in  the  case  of  a  split 
vote  the  reasons  for  both  majority  and 
minority  opinions.  The  Statement  wUl  nor- 
mally discuss  the  background  and  compe- 
tence of  the  investigators,  any  special  aspects 
of  the  faculties  and  equipment,  and  whether 
the  budget  Is  appropriate  to  the  alms  and 
methodology  of  the  project.  Where  human 
subjects  are  Involved,  the  Statement  should 
include  the  opinion  of  the  review  group  on 
the  risks  Involved.  In  addition,  the  site  visit 
report.  If  one  has  been  written,  is  incorpo- 
rated by  reference  into  the  Statement. 

All  Review  Commltee  actlcms  are  consid- 
ered to  be  collective  and  anonymous.  There- 
fore, the  Summary  Statement  does  not  at- 
tribute evaluations  or  comments  to  any  In- 
dividual member.  If  two  or  more  members 
voted  against  tbe  majority  recommendation, 
their  opinion  is  also  summarized  In  the 
Statement,  without  identifying  tbe  members 
Involved. 

Tbe  Statements  are  tbe  principal  source  of 
Information  regarding  tbe  application  and 
the  recommendation  provided  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Mental  Health  CouncU;  they 
are  also  used  by  NIMH  staff  to  provide  Infor- 
mation concerning  disapprovals  to  applicants 
and  to  follow  the  results  of  approved  proj- 
eots.  According  to  the  NIMH  Handbook,  at 
32,  the  Statements  are  "perhaps  the  most 
Informative  document  In  the  history  of  tbe 
grant." 
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The  second  stage  In  the  dual  ^HMH  review 
process  Involrea  the  National  Adflsory  Mental 
He&lth  Ootincll.  a  body  set  up  by  statute  to 
"advise,  consult  with,  and  Q|ake  recom- 
mendations to,  the  (Secretary  I  o|i  matters  re- 
lating to  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
(PubUc  Health  1  Service  In  the  flild  of  Mental 
Health."  42  use.  »  218(c).  Tl^e  CouncU  Is 
specifically  authorized  "to  review  research 
projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or  Initi- 
ated by  It  m  the  field  of  mentsA  health  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  .  i  .  any  such 
projects  which  It  believes  sho^  promise  of 
maUng  valuable  contnbutlonj  to  human 
knowledge  with  respect  to  thej  cause,  pre- 
vention, or  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  psychiatric  disorders^"  43  U.S.C. 
f  3lS(c) .  The  members  of  the  Co|incll  are  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Healtlj,  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  E>efense,  and  twelve  public  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

The  NaUonal  Advisory  Me|ital  Health 
Council  meets  three  times  a  jtear  for  two 
or  three  days  to  review  the  "^commenda- 
tions" of  all  of  the  initial  re(vlew  groups 
within  NIMH.  The  CotincU  revl^  from  500 
to  1.000  grants  during  each  meeting.  Except 
where  a  special  request  Is  made,  the  Council 
members  do  not  receive  indlvldilal  grant  ap- 
plications. Their  decision  Is  baqsd  solely  on 
the  review  group  Summary  Statements.  Ex- 
cept for  grants  on  which  a  special  question 
Is  raised  (no  more  than  five  percent  of  the 
grants),  the  Coimcll  approves  the  recom- 
mendations from  each  review  group  In  a 
block.  Consequently,  the  Coun^l's  concern 
Is  with  questions  of  general  policy  and  of 
program  priority,  and  not  wltlj  the  scien- 
tific   merit   of   any  Individual   applications. 

PoUowlng  approval  by  the  jfatlonal  Ad- 
visory Mental  Health  CouncU,  flondlng  of  a 
project  Is  contingent  upon  the  availability 
of  funds.  General  priorities  for  funding  are 
determined  by  the  EHrector  of  NIMH,  with 
the  advice  (^  the  National  Advtscny  Mental 
Health  Council.  Within  these  general  priori- 
ties, 90  percent  of  the  approved  grants  are 
funded  In  the  order  of  numerical  priority 
set  by  the  Initial  review  group  Researchers 
are  notified  of  the  grant  award  by  an  award 
letter  and  a  formal  notice,  both  t»f  which  are 
signed  by  the  NIMH  branch  chief.  The  award 
letter  states  that  the  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  initial  review  group  and  the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Healtl)  Council. 
il.  The  act 

These  procedures  generate  ai  prodigious 
amount  of  Information  concerning  the  pro- 
posed reaearr*  project*  and  tl^  allocation 
of  funds  among  them.  NIMH  Jncorporatee 
into  Its  application  instruction!  a  warning 
ttiat  some  of  this  Information  mhst  be  made 
available  to  the  public  under  ijhe  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  However,  it  sp>eclflcally 
assures  the  applicants  that  the  flollowtng  in- 
formation does  not  fall  within  ^he  terms  of 
the  Act  and  will  not  be  dlsclfased  to  the 
public:  I 

a.  Applications  for  research  giant  support 
are  considered  to  be  privileged  Information. 
Until  such  time  as  an  application  is  ap- 
proved and  a  grant  awarded,  no  information 
Is  disclosed  except  for  the  use  of  Section  I  of 
the  application  form  PHS-3&8  and  the  notice 
of  research  project  form  PH8-164  by  the  Sci- 
ence Information  Exchange  In]  connection 
with  itB  responslbUltles  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation amoBg  participating  agencies. 

b  Section  n  of  the  appllcatloA^fonn  PHS- 
396  or  the  corresponding  material  in  appli- 
cation form  PHS-2fi90.  j 

c.  Details  or  estimated  budgcti 

d  DlsctisBlons  of  appUcatkmsTby  advisory 
bodies."  Plaintiff  challenges  thli  interptvta- 
tion  of  the  Act  and  NIMH's  conaelquent  wlth- 
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holding  of  substantial  portions  of  the  grant 
applications,  "pink  sheets,"  and  site  visit  re- 
ports requested. 

In  resolving  this  dispute,  the  Court 
\s  faced  wlh  the  initial  difficulty  that  the 
Act  on  Its  face  does  not  give  special  consid- 
eration to  the  field  of  medical  research  or  the 
problem  of  grant  applications.  Accordingly, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  Court  must 
attempt  to  apply  this  imprecise  and  poorly 
drafted  statute  to  a  situation  apparently 
never  contemplated  by  the  Congress,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  resolve  the  controversy 
by  reliance  on  the  high  gloss  which  the 
learned  decisions  of  this  Circuit  have  been 
required  to  place  on  the  legislation. 

The  initial  question  for  consideration  is 
whether  the  "pink  sheets, '  site  visit  reporto 
and  grant  applications  are  documents  com- 
ing within  the  disclosure  provisions  of  f  652 
(a).  Under  the  decisions  In  this  Circuit,  It  Is 
clear  that  the  NIMH  initial  review  groups 
constitute  "agencies"  as  that  term  Is  used 
in  the  Act.  See,  e.g.,  GrummaH  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Corp.  V.  Renegotiation  Sd.,  No.  71- 
1730  (D.C.  Clr.  July  3,  1973)  ("Onimman 
U").  They  "serve  as  a  discrete,  decision-pro- 
ducing layer"  in  the  application  process  and 
the  priorities  they  set  receive  only  perfunc- 
tory review  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council.  Id.  at  10.  It  is  eqiially  clear — 
indeed  not  contested — that  the  "pink  sheets" 
represent  the  final  opinions  of  the  Initial 
review  groups,  presenting  authoritative  rea- 
sons for  assigning  each  application  to  a 
particiilar  priority.  The  aite  vlalt  reports 
must  be  viewed  as  Integral  parts  of  these 
final  decisions,  since,  as  Indicated  by  the 
sample  file,  they  are  lncorp>orated  by  refer- 
ence Into  the  "pink  sheete'  and  are  cited 
as  a  basis  for  the  review  groups'  final  deci- 
sions. See  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  v.  F.T.C.,  450 
PAl  698.  704-08  (DC.  Clr.  1971);  American 
Mail  Lines.  Ltd.  v.  Gultck,  411  F.2d  696,  703 
(DC.  Clr.  1968).  Both  type*  of  documents 
are  therefore  subject  to  disclosure  as  an 
agency's  "final  opinions  .  .  .  made  In  the 
adjudication  of  cases  .  .  ."  S  U.S.C.  !  552(a) 
(2)  (A).  As  for  the  grant  applications,  they 
are  "identifiable  records"  of  an  agency  and 
nre  therefore  subject  to  disclosure  upon  spe- 
cific request,  which  plaintiff  has  duly  made. 
See  6  VB.C.  1562(a)(3);  Bristol-Myers  Co. 
V.  F.T.C.,  284  P.  Supp.  745,  747  (D.D.C.  1968). 

All  of  the  documents  sought  by  plaintiff 
must  therefore  be  produced  In  full  unless  the 
Oovemment  can  estatollsh  that  certain  pa- 
pers or  sections  thereof  fall  within  the  spe- 
cific exemptions  enumerated  In  the  Act.  De- 
fendants suggest  that  three  of  these  excep- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  documents  at  is- 
sue. In  considering  this  claim,  the  Court 
must  construe  t^e  requirement  of  disclosure 
broadly  and  the  exemptions  narrowly  In 
order  to  promote  "the  clear  legislative  Intent 
to  assure  public  access  to  all  government 
records  whose  disclosure  would  not  algnU- 
Icantly  harm  specific  governmental  Inter- 
ests." Soucie  V.  David,  448  P.3d  1067,  1080 
(DC.  Clr.  1971). 

Defendants  argue  that  all  description  of 
an  applicant's  proposed  research,  whaljher  I14 
Its  application  or  In  agency  reports,  (insti- 
tutes confidential  material  within  the  terms 
of  the  fourth  exemption.'  However,  t^t  «x- 
envption  shields  only  trade  secrets  and  other 
confidential  Information  that  is  either  "com- 
mercial" or  "financial"  In  nature.  Getvian  v. 
NI.JiJB..  450  FAl  670,  673  (D.C.  Clr.  1971). 
None  of  the  applicants  for  NIMH  grant  funds 
are  profit-making  enterprises,  nor  aie  such 
funds  sought  for  the  production  or  market- 
ing of  a  product  or  service.*  Whatever  Con- 
gress may  have  meant  by  the  admittedly  Im- 
precise terms  In  the  fourth  escepUon,  the 
Court  cannot,  consistent  with  lt«  duty  to 
construe  the  Act's  exesiptlons  narrowly,  find 
that  scientific  research  procedures  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  non-profit  educational  or  med- 
ical   institutions   fall    within    thoee    terms.' 


Even  If  the  Court  were  to  find  otherwise, 
however,  (Sefehdants  would  not  prevail,  for 
they  have  wholly  failed  to  meet  their  burden 
of  proving  thEt  the  particular  research  de- 
signs and  protocols  at  issue  In  this  case  eon- 
taln  material  that  would  normally  be  kept 
coiLfidential  by  the  researchers  themselves, 
regardless  of  the  agency's  own  assurances  of 
confldentlallty.  See  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.  v. 
F.T.C.,  tnpra,  at  709. 

Defendants  also  raise  the  fifth  exemption.* 
which  shields  Inter-  and  intra-agency  memo- 
randa. However,  this  Court's  finding  that  the 
"pink  sheets"  and  site  visit  reports  constitute 
final  agency  oplnloQ^  takes  those  documents 
out  of  the  fifth  exemption,  sec  Grumvian  V, 
supra,  at  13,  and  the  applications  are  not 
protected  because  they  were  written  by  non- 
agency  personnel,  see  ttote,  The  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  otid  f^ie  Exemption  for 
Intra-Agency  Memoranda,  86  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
1047,  1063-66  (1973),  and  contain  essentially 
factual  material,  aee  Bristol-Myers  Company 
V.  F.T.C.,  434  PJd  936,  939,  cert,  denied,  400 
U.S.  834  (1970). 

SUolIarly,  there  Is  no  merit  to  defendants' 
claim  that  the  disclosure  of  any  agency  refer- 
ence to  the  professional  qualifications  or 
competence  of  a  particular  researcher  would 
constitute  a  clearly  vmwarranted  Invsiaion  of 
personal  privacy  under  the  sixth  exemp- 
tion.^ That  provision  shields  only,  "personi]^l 
and  medical  Ql«s  and  similar  files"  from  dis- 
closure. Although  the  term  "flies"  has  been 
justifiably  criticized  as  vague,  see  K.  Davis, 
sup^a  note  4.  at  798,  it  bannot  be  Ignored.' 
The  sAxth  exemption  was  Intended  to  protect 
"detailed  Oovernment  records  on  an  individ- 
ual," H.  Kept.  1497,  89tb  Gtarag..  3d  SesS.  11 
(1966),  and  it  cannot  be  extended  to  shield 
a  brief  analysis  of  professional  competance 
written  into  a  final  agency  opinion. 

Perhaps  In  recognition  of  this  distinction. 
Congress  Incorporated  another  privacy  pro- 
vision Into  the  Act  which  la  not  limited  to 
Oovernment  files.  Immediately  following  the 
disclosure  requirement  In  S  562(a)(3),  the 
Act  states:  "To  the  extent  required  to  pre- 
vent a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy,  an  agency  may  delete  Identi- 
fying details  when  it  makes  available  or  pub- 
lishes an  opinion,  statement  of  policy.  Inter- 
pretation, or  staff  manual  or  instruction. 
However,  in  each  case  the  justification  for 
the  deletion  shall  be  explained  fully  in 
writing."  Portlods  of  the  "pink  sheets"  and 
the  site  visit  reporta  could  fall  within  the 
terma  of  this  exemption,  but  fhe"  Oovem- 
ment has  the  b\irden  of  est&bllshlng  that 
dlsclostir*  In  each  instance  would  b^  "clearly 
xmwarranted.'"Sce  Oetman  y.  NJ^Jt.B„  supra, 
at  674.  '         '  "■"■'•    '•■ 

tlpoh  careful  consideration  of  the  com- 
petlbg  interests  involved,  the  Court  con- 
cludes that  the  Oovemmept  may,  to  the 
extent  described  below,  delete  identifying 
details  from  statements  of  opinion  ccnacem- 
ing  the  professional  qusQlflcatlons  or  com- 
p>eten6e  o.f  particular  individuals  involved 
m  the  rewatch  prbject  under  consideration. 
Dlscloeure  of  socli  information  might  sub- 
stantially Injure  t^  ■  profeastonai  reputa- 
tions of  researchers,  while  deletion  would 
not.  In  meet  instances,  significantly  obscure 
tb0  reasons  for  assigning  tai  application  to 
a  particular  prloflty. 

It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  hold- 
ing of  tbliB  Court  ts  narrowly^  limited.  Nor- 
mally, only  the  names  of  tihe  individuals  un- 
der dlseutislon  may  b*.  dented,  leaving  the 
opinions  tliemaelves  ftee  to  b*  dlsdoeed. 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  v.  Re- 
negotifttion  Bd..  436  T.M  878.  880-81  (DC. 
Clf.  l&TQ)  (*arumman  I").  If,  as  Is  the  case 
with  matly  of  the  documents  sought  by  plain- 
tiff, the  names  of  the  researchers  have  al- 
ready been  disclosed  or  If^ifor  any  other  rea- 
spn  the  deletion  of  such  names  would  not 
coq<;eaI  ttfk^tntlty  of  the  ^dividual*  under 
discussion,  ttie  stateznents  of  optnl6n  might 
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have  to  be  deleted  in  their  entirety.  But  in 
every  case  the  defendanta  may  only  delete 
that  minimum  amount  of  Information  nec- 
essary to  conceal  the  Identity  of  those  Indi- 
viduals whos^  privacy  la  threatened  in  the 
manner  describe^!  above. 

Ajs  a  f  luther  llinitatlou,  no  deleUpns  what- 
ever may  be  ma^le  from  documents  relating 
to  an  appllcat4oa-~wlMt^r  initial,  continua- 
tion, renewal  or  suppleraental — which  has 
actually  been  granted,  since  In  such  cases 
the  public's  interest  in  knowing  how  its 
funds  are  disbursed  surpasses  the  j^ivacy 
Interests  involved.  Nor  may  the  Identity  of 
an  institutional  applicant  be  concealed,  be- 
cause the  right  of  privacy  e&vlsioned  In  Um 
Act  Is  personal  and  cannot  be  clainted  by 
a  corporation  or  association.  K.  Davis,  tupra 
note  4,  at  781,  799. 

Apart  from  resolution  of  the  Instant  con- 
troversy, plaintiff  asks  for  assistance  to  In- 
sure that  subsequent  similar  requests  for 
information  from  NIMH  will  not  be  delayed 
and  obfuscated  by  drawn-out  negotiations 
aiid  Covu't  proceedings.  Plaintiff's  concern  is 
well  taken,  for  the  Act  should,  to  (he  extent 
practical,  be  self -operative  to  assure  prompt 
discloBure  as  contemplated  by  Congreae.  At 
a  minimum,  the  defendants  should  promptly 
modify  existing  regulations  and  grant  ap- 
pncaUon  Instructions  to  bring  them  Into 
conformity  with  the  decision  of  this  Court. 
It  is  particularly  Important  that  grant  aip- 
pllcants,b^  placed  on  notice  that  Informa- 
tion submitted  pur^ant  to  an  application 
for  NIMH  grant  funds  and  final  agency  opin- 
ions ooheerning  the  award  of  such  funds, 
as  defined  above,  cannot  normally  be  kept 
confidential  nor  withheld  from  the  public. 

The  foregoing  shall  constitute  the  Court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 
Gerbaic  a.  Oksell, 

V.S.  DUtrict  Judge. 

November  6,  1973. 

rOOTNOTES 

'  The  following  textual  description  of  the 
NIMH  grant  review  process  Is  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  denosltlon  of  Dr.  Ronald  S. 
Llpman,  Chief  of  the  Clinical  Studies  Sec- 
tion of  the  Psychopharmacology  Research 
Branch  of  NTilH  and  from  the  NIMH  Hand- 
book for  Initial  Review  Staff  (1970),  plain- 
tiff'! 1  exhibit  In  evidence. 

'  Supplemental  applications  are  for  atkU- 
tlonal  funds  above  the  amount  previously 
approved  for  the  current  or  any  future  proj- 
ect year.  Renewal  applications  are  for  funds 
beyond  the  project  period  previously  ap- 
proved. donUnuatlon  applications  are  filed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  In  the  previ- 
ously approved  project  period.  Oenerally, 
supplemental  and  renewal  applications  must 
compete  for  available  funds  with  other  ap- 
plications, new  or  otherwise;  Utey  are  proc- 
essed through  both  stages  of  the  review 
process.  Continuation  applications  are  gen- 
erally noncompeting  and  not  subject  to  the 
review  process. 

»  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Orant  for 
Research  Projects,  Policy  Statement  14 
(1972) .  This  tntarpretatlon  of  the  Act  Is  ocm- 
ststent  with  HBW's  mote  general  Interpreta- 
tion, codified  ati  46  C.F.R.  9  — . 

<5  VAX3.  I  663(b)(4);  "This  section  does 
not  apply  to  matters  that  are  .  .  .  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  or  financial  informa- 
tion obtained  from  a  person  and  privileged 
or  oonfldentlal. ..." 

'  In  recent  tesVlmooiy  before  Congraas,  Dr. 
(John  P.  Sherman.  Deputy  DlreotOB  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  argued  that 
the  fourth  exemption  should  apply  to  grant 
documents  because  "to  the  scientist  eind  to 
the  research  cllnlolan,  research  designs  and 
protocols  are  regarded  and  treated  as  pro- 
j>rlatary  Information,  just  as  trade  secrste  are 
protected  by  the  commercial  ar^tnrty  "trial 
sector."  Ileartngs  on.  VS.  Oovemment  ^- 
formatlon  Policies  and  Practices  Bifore  a 
Subcomm.  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Oovem- 


ment Operations,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  3620 
(1972).  However,  this  analysis  Is  only  rele- 
vant to  the  extent  that  Dr.  Sherman  recog- 
nizes that  research  procedures  are  not  ac- 
tually trade  secrets,  nor  are  research  part 
of  the  "commercial  or  industrial  sector."  His 
arguments    are    exceptional  •   •  •. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

''  The  Attorney  Oeneral's  Memorandum  on 
the  Public  Information  Section  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (1967),  at  34,  ap- 
parently reached  a  contrary  conclusion, 
based  upon  comments  In  the  congressional 
reports  to  the  effect  that  "technical  data" 
concerning  "scientific  or  manufacturing 
processes"  would  be  covered  by  the  fourth 
exemption.  However,  Professor  Davis  points 
out  that  the  quoted  lanjuage  was  derived 
from  a  Senate  report  on  an  earlier  version 
of  the  exemption  which  did  not  contain  the 
limiting  words  "commercial  or  financial,"  and 
that  the  shielding  of  non-conunercial  tech- 
nical Information  would  be  contrary  to  the 
clear  wording  of  the  statute.  K.  Davis,  The 
Information  Act:  A  Preliminary  Analysis,  34 
U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  761,  789-91  (1967).  In  resolv- 
ing this  dispute  In  Davis'  favor,  the  Court 
finds  It  Blgnlflc»nt  that  the  DC.  Clnnilt  In 
Oetman  followed  Davis  and  Interpreted  the 
fourth  exemption  narrowly  (although  It  did 
not  specifically  consider  the  disputed  lan- 
guage In  the  congresslonsil  reports) ,  while 
the  Attorney  Gteneral's  Memorandum  in- 
terpreted It  brocwUy  to  cover  all  confidential 
,4^!^rlal. 

•6\U5.C.  5  662(b)(6):  "This  section  does 
not  apply  to  matters  that  are  .  .  .  inter -agen- 
cy or  Intra-agency  memorandums  or  lettars 
which  would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a 
party  other  than  an  agency  in  litigation 
with  the  agency  .  .  .  ." 

^6  UjB.C.  5  562(b)(6):  "This  section  does 
not  apply  to  matters  that  are  .  .  .  personnel 
and  medical  files  and  similar  files  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  constitute  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy. .  .  ." 

*  An  earlier  version  of  the  sixth  exemption 
shielded  the  specified  files  and  all  "similar 
matter"  (emphasis  added),  but  Congress 
amended  that  phrase  to  use  the  more  lim- 
ited term  "files"  throughout.  K.  Davis,  supra 
note  4,  at  798  n.  94. 


[U^.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— ClvU  Action  No.  1379-73] 

WASHiNCTOir  RjESKAscR  Pbojbct,  Inc,  Plain- 
nrr.  VEEStrs  Dxpastmkkt  of  Health,  Kdu- 

CATIOM,  AITD  WXLfARX,  AND  CaSPAH  W.  WKIN- 
BXBCEK,  DEVENDANTS 


In  accordance  with  the  Court's  Memoran- 
dum Opinion  filed  this  eth  day  of  November. 
1973,  It  Is  hereby 

Ordered  that  the  defendants  promptly 
amend  all  relevant  application  instructions 
and  agency  regulations,  including  those  codi- 
fied at  45  CPJl.  5  5.  to  bring  them  Into  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  this  Court,  and 
it  is  further 

Ordered  that  the  defendants  promptly  pro- 
duce and  make  available  to  plaintiff  for  in- 
spection and  copying  aU  documents  listed 
In  Its  request  for  Information  dated  April  13, 
1973,  except  that,  if  any  such  document  re- 
lating to  an  application  that  has  not  been 
granted  contains  a  statement  of  opinion  by 
a  Government  officer,  employee  or  consultant 
concerning  the  professional  qualifications  or 
competence  of  an  individual  involved  in  the 
research  project  imder  consideration,  the  de- 
fendants may  delete  from  that  document  any 
detail  which  would  Identify  a  particular  In- 
dividual as  the  subject  of  that  statement,  or. 
If  such  deletion  would  be  Impossible  or  In- 
effectual, the  defeo  lants  may  delete  the 
statement  Itself. 

COUSASO  A.  Oesell. 
-^    -^^        VS.  DiMtriet  Judge. 

NOVEMBKB   6,    1973 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
situation  in  this  case  of  Washington  Re- 
search Project,  Inc.,  against  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for 
congressional  action  to  insure  that  re- 
search ideas  are  indeed  accorded  the 
confidential  status  which  they  deserve. 
It  is  for  that  sole  reason  that  I  drafted 
the  said  amendment,  in  anticipation  of 
proposing  its  adoption. 

While  it  is  not  our  business  to  preempt 
the  courts  in  matters  of  judicial  concern, 
it  is  our  affirmative  legislative  duty  to 
lay  down  proper  statutory  guidelines. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  in  the  cited 
case,  therefore,  we  still  have  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  against  any  future  un- 
necessary, unwise,  and  unfair  premature 
disclosure  requirements  in  the  specific 
area  of  scientific  experimentation. 

Certainly,  the  whole  idea  of  "disclo- 
sure" and  the  public's  "right  to  know"  is 
of  paramoimt  importance  at  this  time  in 
our  Nation's  history.  And  I  have  no  de- 
sire or  intention  of  placing  undue  re- 
strictions on  those  fundamental  con- 
cepts. But  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  in 
the  area  of  research  grants,  nondisclo- 
sure entitlement  is  justified — and  com- 
pletely within  the  spirit  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  itself. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  and  join  me  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  in  moving  to  identify  such 
matters  as  speciflcadly  excepted  from 
categories  of  information  which  should 
be  disseminated  to  the  public.  I  urge 
this  problem  to  be  the  subject  of  special 
hearings  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
that  It  be  resolved  coincident  with  fu- 
ture health  legislation,  as  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  present 
bill  (Mr.  Kennedy)  has  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  sigreeing  to  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bilL 

The  bill  (S.  2543)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12471. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  12471,  to  amend  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  bill 
will  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  by  title,  and  without  objection  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  consideration- 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  12471  and  insert  in  ileu  thereof  the 
language  of  S.  2543  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ts  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  Insert 
the  Senate  language  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENSEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
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tlon  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  ipad  a  third 
time.  ' 

The  bill  (HH.  12471)  wis  read  the 
thlrcT  time.  ~ 

The  PRESroiNO  OPPIC^.  The  bm 
having  been  read  the  thlrfl  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  entttled  to  rec- 
ognition? { 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recogiized. 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  not  more  than  3  or  4  minutes  to 
recapitulate  what  has  transpired  today 
on  this  bill.  ^ 

First,  I  point  out  that  this  hill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  and  wltliout  objec- 
tion from  the  Judiciary  Comrjlttee  to  ac- 
complish certain  procedural  changes  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  j  Act.  which 
was  enacted  in  1966.  I 

Some  substantive  changes  were  offered 
In  committee.  They  were  turned  down. 
The  purpose  was  to  make  it  frn  effective 
and  an  efBclent  implement  and  In  a  very 
vital  field;  namely,  the  right l)f  the  pub- 
lic to  know,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  conserve  the  confidential- 
ity of  Federal  Oovemment  departments 
and  documents  and  to  enaUe  them  to 
function  properly  and  effectlTely. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  major,  substantive  chtnges  were 
effected  by  amendments  on  tlhe  floor  of 
the  Senate  today.  ' 

It  is  my  Intention — and  I  sl^aH  do  so — 
to  vote  against  the  bill  becatuse  of  the 
agreement  to  those  sunendme^ts.  It  was 
my  prior  Intention  to  vote  ft>r  the  bill, 
but  It  Is  my  present  Intention  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  the  very 
imdeslrable  features  of  the  two  amend- 
ments. ' 

In  my  Judgment,  there  has  t)een  a  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  law  enf orcetnent,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  in- 
vestigation and  the  law  enjforcement 
agencies  of  our  national  Government. 
The  amendments  will  have  an,  effect  also 
on  the  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
as  wen.  ' 

I  shall  urge  the  President  is  strongly 
as  I  can  to  veto  thJs  measuri.  It  is  my 
belief  that  it  Is  sufficiently  disadvanta- 
geous and  detriment-U  that  it  requires  a 
veto.  It  is  to  be  regr«tted,  Mr.  President, 
because  we  had  a  good  bill.  Wd  should  go 
forward  and  make  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  as  effective  as  possible.  I 
think  a  fine  balance  had  be^n  worked 
out  with  the  many  interests  competing 
for  information  that  either  should  be  dis- 
closed or  should  be  held  confldintial,  and 
with  other  interests  such  as  Permitting 
the  courts  to  review  classified  doctmients 
in  camera.  ^ 


May  30,  197U 


Mr.  President,  I  make  this  as  a  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  fnture  pro- 
ceedings on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanhnous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  statement  sunmiarlzlng 
those  points  be  printed  In  the  H«cosd. 

There  being  no  objection.  >he  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlnHed  in  the 
Recoko,  m  foOova: 


Statxkknt 
Mr.  President,  my  points  of  summary  are 
aa  foUows.  First  as  to  the  MusMe  amend- 
ment, I  fear  that  we  are  giving  undue  lati- 
tude to  the  courts  In  dealing  with  a  very 
Important  national  Issue.  The  amendnient 
asks  the  courts  to  review  documents  to  de- 
termine their  effect  on  the  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
the  amendment  offers  the  courts  no  guid- 
ance In  performing  this  task.  It  asks  the 
court  to  make  political  Juflgments. 

Indeed,  this  Is  a  task  for  which  the  courts 
themselves  have  found  that  they  lack  the 
aptitude,  facilities  and  responsibility.  This 
Is  not  my  own  flat  statement.  These  are  the 
words  the  Supreme  Court  used  In  C.  4  5.  Air 
Lines  V.  Waterman: 

IT] he  very  nature  of  exeftitlve  decisions 
as  to  foreign  policy  is  political,  not  judicial. 
Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  political  departments  of 
the  government.  Executive  and  Legislative. 
They  are  delicate,  complex,  and  mvolve  large 
elements  of  prophecy.  They  are  and  should  be 
undertaken  only  by  those  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  whose  welfare  they  advance 
or  Imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a  kind 
for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude, 
facilities  nor  responsibility  and  which  has 
long  been  held  to  belong  in  the  domain  of 
poUtlcal  power  not  subject  to  Judicial  In- 
trusion or  Inquiry. 

Likewise,  a  Harvard  Law  Review  Develop- 
ments Note  reached  the  same  conclusion. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  the  courts  In  re- 
viewing classification  decisions,  It  states  that 
"there  are  limits  to  the  scope  of  review  that 
the  courts  are  competent  to  exercise."  and 
concludes  that  "a  court  would  have  difficulty 
determining  when  the  public  Interest  In  dis- 
closure was  sufficient  to  require  the  Gov- 
ernment to  divulge  Information  notwith- 
standing a  substantial  national  security  in- 
terest In  secrecy."  85  Harvard  Law  Review 
1130,  1225-26  (1972). 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  In  a 
letter  which  I  earlier  Introduced  In  the  Rec- 
ord expressed  the  opinion  that  grave  con- 
stitutional questions  arise  In  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral concluded,  "the  conduct  of  defense  and 
foreign  policy  Is  speclaUy  entrusted  to  the 
Executive  by  the  Constitution,  and  this 
responalbUlty  Includes  the  protection  of  In- 
formation necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  these  activities.  For  this  reason,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  to  serious  queetkm." 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  amendment  to 
exemption  7  could  lead  to  a  disastrous  ero- 
sion of  the  FBI's  capability  for  law  enforce- 
ment notwithstanding  the  safegtmrds  and 
standards  contained  In  that  amendment.  To 
be  sure,  the  standards  contained  In  the 
amendment  look  well  on  paper.  However, 
based  on  the  experience  that  the  FBI  has  ac- 
cumulated to  date  xinder  standards  similar 
to  thesa.  It  la  clear  that  they  are  difficult 
If  not  Impossible  to  administer. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  which  adop- 
tion of  the  Hart  amendment  could  have. 

1.  It  could  distort  the  purpose  of  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI,  Imposing  on  them  the  added 
burden  of  serving  as  a  research  source  for 
every  writer,  busybody,  or  curious  person. 

2.  It  coxild  Impose  upon  these  agencies  the 
tremendous  task  of  reviewing  each  page  of 
each  doctiment  contained  In  any  of  their 
many  Investigatory  files  to  make  an  Inde- 
pendent judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
part  thereof   should  be  released. 

8.  It  could  detrimentally  affect  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Am«rlcaa  people  In  Its  Federal 
Investigative  agencies  since  It  will  be  appar- 
ent these  agencies  no  longer  can  assure  thAt 
their  Identities  and  the  Information  they 
fumtah  In  confidence  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  will  not  some  day  be  disclosed  to 
the  cubjeot  oT  tiM 


Fourth,  and  finally.  It  could  set  the  stage 
for  severe  problems  regarding  the  prtvacv  of 
bidlvlduals.  .      *^         J  "' 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  nothing  would 
be  lost  by  deferring  action  on  this  amend- 
ment  because  the  FBI  Is  now  operating  under 
standards  virtually  similar  to  those  contained 
In  the  amendment.  It  would  be  well  to  allow 
a  suitable  interval  of  experlen6e  to  be'ic- 
cumulated  under  thesr  regulations  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  wlsddm  t)r  lack  thereof  m 
putting  these  standards  in  statutory  form 

Mr.  President,  the  highly  detrimental  and 
far-reaching  Impact  that  these  two  amend- 
ments taken  together  pose  is  so  grave  and 
sweeping  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  as  strong  as  I 
can  that  he  veto  this  meastire  if  It  passes  In 
this  form.  ,  .'oi.,^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  fully  hitended  to  sup- 
port the  measure  as  it  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  However,  In  view  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to 
today,  which  destroys  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  In  my  judgment,  and  violate  the 
Nation's  security  on  documents  ^nd  rec- 
ords, I  cannot  support  the  measure  I 
shall  now  have  to  vote  against  the  bill 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
passed  in  1966.  -nils  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  really  a  response  by 
Congress  to  the  past  experience  we  have 
found  with  the  failure  of  Government 
Agencies  to  respond  to  the  public's  legitl- 
mate  interest  In  what  had  been  taking 
place  Inside  ^elx  ways.  It  1^  precisely 
the  extreme  and  unreasonable  secrecy 
of  the  past  that  this  bill  addresses,  and 
I  think  the  overwhelm^*  Support  by  the 
press  and  across  the  country  for  *)m€ 
legislative  response  to  this  secrecy  can 
be  answered  by  this  bill. 

I  shouM  say  that  the  amendments  that 
have  been  agreed  to  by  a  strong  vote  In 
the  Senate  tod^y  in  no  way  Infringe  upon 
national  security  or  upon  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  country.  I  think  this  is  the 
most  important  legislative  action  that 
can  be  taken  to  open  np  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  American  people,  who  re- 
quire It,  who  demand  It.  who  are  b^giQg 
and  pleading  for  It. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  construc- 
tive and  supportive  efforts  of  Senate 
Hruska  and  his  staff  in  developing^  thh 
legislation  for  flow  action.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
can  support  this  bill  as  amended  on  the 
floor. 

The  iifll  provides  ample  protection  for 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  Oovemment 
agencies.  It  also  Insures  that  they  will  be 
open  and  responsive  to  the  American 
people. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  win  be  passed.  . 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  ttane. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
a^k  of  jny  colleague*  If  there  are  any 
rfequesta  for  time?  Apj>arently  there  are 
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none,  so  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  Is. 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nasrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  P'ULBRiGHT).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouti),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govirn),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MONTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll)  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sfarkmah)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Doionick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


(No.  221  Leg.) 

YEAS— 64 

Abourezk 

Domenlcl 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Baker 

Ervln 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Pong 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Haskell 

Percy 

Beotsen 

Hatfield 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Rlblcoff 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Brock 

Hiunphrey 

Bcbwelker 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Scott,  Hugh 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Case 

Mansfield 

Taft 

ChUes 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Church 

McGee 

Welcker 

Clark 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Young 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 17 

Allen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Helms 

Scott. 

Cotton 

Hruska 

William  L 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennls 

EasUand 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Orlffln 

Nunn 

Tower 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Cranston 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Domlnlck 

Hughes 

Sparkman 

Fanmn 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Pulbrlght 

McClure 

Goldwater 

McOovem 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  12471)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  S.  2543  be  Indefinitely  postfwned. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  RESEARCH, 
HEALTH  STATISTICS.  AND  MEDI- 
CAL LIBRARIES  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  11385. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11385)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  revise  the  programs  of  health 
services  research  and  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  medical  libraries, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate Insist  upon  Its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  i>art  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Staftord 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SECU- 
RITY OR  INSECURITY — AT  WHAT 
COST? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  which  I  made  today 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  of  our  Committee  on  Commerce, 
opposing  the  bills,  H.R.  8193  and  S.  2089. 

The  bill,  H.R.  8193.  carries  the  short 
title,  '"nie  Elnergy  Transportation  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974,"  and  would  require  an 
increasing  percentage  of  Imported  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  to  be 
transported  on  higher-costing  U.S. -flag 
tanker  vessels. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  could  have 
a  profound,  aaid  probably  adverse,  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  meeting  our  c\irrent, 
pressing  energy  resource  needs.  I  seri- 
ously question  whether,  as  reflected  in 
the  short  titie  "The  Energy  Transporta- 


tion Security  Act  of  1974,"  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  our  Nation  with  such 
security.  Rather,  I  fear  that  it  could 
very  well  render  the  availability  of 
needed  petroleum  from  foreign  sources 
more  insecure  and  increase  the  cost  to 
the  American  economy,  including  con- 
sumers, farmers,  and  Industries. 

Of  course,  as  in  many  such  cases, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  reasonable 
men  to  differ  on  the  rather  complex 
provisions  of  this  bill.  A  similar  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  last  year  by  a 
margin  of  only  12  votes.  However,  I  feel 
tiiat  at  this  time  the  Senate  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  rather  far-reaching 
issues  tavolved  in  this  measure.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  committee,  not  as  a 
speech,  but  as  a  statement,  and  in\1tc  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  It.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMZiTr  or  Senator  Nosus  Cotton  oi* 
HJt.  8193  AND  8.  2089 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  to  Chairman  Magnuson 
for  granting  my  request  for  this  additional 
day  of  hearing  on  the  bills,  S.  2089  and 
H3.  8193. 

As  you  will  recall,  in  the  92nd  Congress  I 
opposed  vigorously  a  legislative  proposal 
BimiiRr  to  the  pending  bills.  That  earlier  leg- 
islative proposal  was  a  Committee  amend- 
ment to  the  maritime  ap>proprlatlon  author- 
ization bin,  HJl.  13324,  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
which  would  have  reqiUred  that  at  least  60% 
of  all  "crude  and  unfinished  oils  and  finished 
products"  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
on  "a  quota  basis,  allocation  or  licenses"  be 
carried  on  board  higher-costing  tanker  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States. 

My  principal  concern  then,  as  now,  waa 
the  probable  cost  Impact  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  certain  sectors  of  the  country,  such 
as  the  New  England  and  upper  Midwestern 
States.  Although  this  remains  my  principal 
concern,  I  do  have  several  others,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  my  personal  opinion  that 
at  this  particular  time  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  It  Is  beset  with  the  problems  of 
very  serloi«  energy  shortages,  any  restriction 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  that  would  make  It 
more  dUBiilt  for  us  to  obtain  oU,  such  as  the 
pending  legislation,  should  be  resisted. 

Accordingly,  my  primary  objective  Is  to 
ensure  the  continued  flow  of  vital  enwgy 
resoiuxes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  tha 
American  consumer  and  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

In  expressing  this  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  needed  maritime  prtMno- 
tlonal  programs.  I  supported  enactment  cA 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  Moreover, 
I  have  continued  to  support  that  statutory 
maritime  program  both  In  this  Committee 
and  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
which  I  serve  with  respect  to  annual  appro- 
priations Implementing  that  Act  which  have 
annually  been  In  excess  of  ^  blllloa  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  the  pending  legislation  out  of  any 
deference  to  the  major  oU  companies.  None 
are  located  or  have  any  facilities  In  my  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  of  us  from  the 
New  England  region  represent  6  of  the  12 
States  in  this  Nation  which  are  without  any 
refineiy  capacity  whatsoever. 

Moreover,  as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Tabor  testified  on  the  initial  day  of  hearings 
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on  this  legislation,  thooe  of  us  {situated  on 
tbe  Eastern  seaboard  are  moet  heavUy  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  oil,  and  )n  1970  the 
17  Eastern  seaboard  States  w^lch  consti- 
tute Petroleum  Administration  Tor  Defense 
(PAD)  District  I,  Imported  more  than  70% 
of  all  U.S.  petroleum  imports,  'therefore,  I, 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
have  a  vital  and  a  genuine  Interest  In  any 
legislative  proposal  which  mlgbtjln  any  way 
serve  to  Impede  or  increase  the  icoet  of  the 
tran^x>rtatlon  of  this  needed  energy  supply. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  resfcect  to  the 
pending  legislative  proposals — hJi.  8193  and 
3.  2089 — I  would  like  to  make  t^o  observa- 
tions in  comparison  to  HJR.  I$3a4  of  the 
92nd  Congress.  First,  with  reepedt  to  the  Is- 
sue of  consumer  costs  I  invite  t>e  Commit- 
tee's attention  to  the  following  eiccerpt  from 
Its  majority  report,  accompanying  HJt.  13324, 
seeking  to  rebut  the  cost  argunlent  on  the 
basis  that  the  preference  requirement  was 
tied  to  the  then  existing  malidatory  oil 
import  program :  j 

■'•  •  •  Obviously,  If  that  prigram  [I.e., 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  prograii)  Is  ellml- 
nated  at  some  fnt\ire  date,  none  tof  the  fore- 
going analysis  with  respect  to  the  lack  of 
Impact  on  American-flag  carriage  on  con- 
sumer costs  would  remain  tru)e.  At  that 
point,  these  additional  coats  woiild  have  an 
impact  on  consumer  prices."  (Eniphasls  sup- 
plied) r 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program  no  longer  Is  In  existence  so  that, 
based  upon  the  very  langiiage  qtloted  above 
from  the  majority  report  on  HJli  13334.  the 
pending  bills,  S  2089  and  Hit.  SISB,  will  have 
an  Impact  on  consxmier  costs! 

Second,  and  again  In  comparison  with 
HJa.  13324  of  the  92nd  Coagres$,  notwith- 
standing the  amendment  adoptjed  by  the 
House  during  the  floor  debate  oi^  HJl.  8193 
to  exempt  the  small  Independent  refiner 
from  the  provisions  of  this  leglstatlon,  It  is 
my  present  opinion  that  the  ptencUng  legisla- 
tion may  very  well  have  broader  Implica- 
tions than  HJt.  13334.  The  eat-Iler  legis- 
lation (HJl.  13324).  although  jspeclfylng 
a  greater  percentage  of  60  ^r,  i  contained 
various  exclusions  which  would  have  limited 
It  to  only  about  18%  of  all  ot  Imported 
In  1973,  according  to  one  wltnesaij  who  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  By  contrast  the 
pending  legislation  Is  drafted  s4  as  to  re- 
quire at  least  30  percent,  increasing  to  at 
least  30  percent  after  June  30,  lfi77,  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  all  liquid  petrofeum  prod- 
ucts Imported  Into  the  United  States  on 
ocean  vessels  "Including  movemetits  (1)  di- 
rectly from  original  point  of  (production 
and  (11)  from  original  point  to  iittermediate 
points  for  transshipment  or  refltiement  and 
ultimate  delivery  to  the  United  itates  .  .  ." 
This  would  apply.  Mr.  Chalrmaq,  not  only 
to  crude  oil  but  also  to  badly  deeded  Im- 
ports, such  as  home  heating  oil,  gasoline, 
heavily  industrial  fuel  oil.  JetT  fuel,  and 
petrochemical    feedstocks. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argliment  ad- 
vanced for  Including  In  the  percentage  re- 
quirement movements  from  orlilnal  point 
to  Intermediate  points  Ls  to  avt^  any  In- 
centive to  construct  refineries  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and  thereby  awiold  the  ap- 
plication of  this  legislation.  However,  not- 
withstanding this  meritorious  objective.  I 
would  hasten  to  point  out  that  18  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  built  ionly  three 
refineries  In  the  last  eight  yetrs  In  the 
United  States,  and  that  increasttg  concern 
over  damage  to  the  environment  tias  led  the 
citizens  of  some  States,  such  a|  my  own, 
to  vote  against  the  construction  lof  refinery 
capacity  In  such  States.  Thus.  Hi  the  final 
analysis.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  very  well 
prove  to  be  m  our  national  Inter  sst  to  con 
tlnue  to  allow  the  construction  3f  offshore 
refinery  capacity,  yet  the  pending]  legislation 
could  serve  to  Impede  even  that. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  HJt. 
8193 — the  proposed  "Energy  Transp>ortatlon 
SecTirlty  Act  of  19747 — I  t>elleve  that  there 
are  several  significant  Issues  Involved,  In- 
cluding the  following : 

(I)  Potential  coet  Impact  upon  American 
economy,  including  consumers,  fanners  and 
Industries; 

(3)  Retaliation  by  the  Arab  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (AOPEC); 

(3)  Unduly  burdensome  adminlstratlva 
problems; 

(4)  Domestic  shipyard  capability  and  In- 
flationary Impact; 

(5)  Lack  of  a  demonstrated  need; 

(6)  A  precedent  for  the  extension  of  cargo 
preference  requirements  to  other  commodi- 
ties; 

(7)  Creation  of  a  captive,  noncompetitive 
market  for  U.S.-flag  tanker  vessels; 

(8)  Balance-of -payment  benefit;  and 

(9)  Another  added  government  l>enefit  to 
our  multi-faceted  maritime  promotional  pro- 
gram. 

1.  Potential  cost  impact  upon  American 
economy,  Including  farmers  and  industries : 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries conducted  15  days  of  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Hit.  8193,  and  similar  measures.  During 
the  course  of  those  extensive  hearings,  the 
House  Committee  received  testimony  from  a 
number  of  witnesses.  All  of  the  witnesses, 
except  one.  who  testified  on  the  issue  of  coet. 
Indicated  that  there  would  Indeed  be  some 
cost  from  enactment  of  this  legislation  passed 
on  to  the  American  consumer.  These  cost 
estimates  range  from  a  high  of  4S  cents  per 
barrel  for  each  and  every  barrel  of  water- 
borne  oil  Imports  by  the  American  Petrcdexun 
Institute  to  a  savings  to  the  American  con- 
sumer of  88  cents,  acccn^ling  to  Idr.  Stanley 
H.  Ruttenberg,  President  of  Stanley  H.  Rut- 
tenberg  Sc  Associates  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  teetlfying  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee, I  understand  that  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  has  revised  Its  earlier  esti- 
mate upward  to  a  coet  of  79  cents  per  barrel 
In  1976,  Increasing  to  tl.44  per  barrel  by  1986 
for  every  barrel  of  oil  Imported  to  our  shores, 
with  a  cumulative  cost  for  the  period  1976- 
1986  approaching  $60  billion. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  Mr.  Rut- 
tenberg, author  of  a  study  sponsored  by  the 
National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Asso- 
ciation entitled  "The  American  OH  Industry; 
A  Failure  of  Anti-Trust  Policy,"  has  indicated 
that  53  cents  of  his  68  cents  savings  to  the 
American  consumer  Is  predicated  upon 
"transfer  pricing"  and  relates  to  enforcement 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  section 
482  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  My  only 
observation  in  this  regard,  Mr,  Chairman,  ti 
that  if  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  allegation  is  correct, 
then  the  proper  remedy  Uee  with  enlOTce- 
ment  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  an 
appropriate  a:3iendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  you,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I  am  sure 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  in  rather  short 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Is  not  the  only  skeptic  with  re- 
spect to  the  allegation  that  there  would  be 
no  cost  as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  to  the 
American  consumer.  In  this  connection,  I 
noted  with  particular  interest  that  midway 
through  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
on  February  5th,  Its  distinguished  Chairman 
the  Honorable  Leonor  Sxilllvan,  when  ques- 
tioning Mr.  Herbert  Brand,  President  of  the 
Transportation  Institute,  noted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  your 
statement  on  page  4  that  there  will  not  be 
any  Incretise  in  the  cost  of  fuel  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation"  (See  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, House  of  RepresentatJvee,  Serial  No. 
93-26,  at  page  331) . 


Mr,  Chairman,  my  fears  concerning  a  po- 
tential cost  impact  upon  the  American  con- 
sumer as  a  result  of  this  legislation  Is  only 
heightened  after  examining  the  experience 
under  existing  cargo  preference  statutes  with 
re^>ect  to  government-financed  cargo.  The 
American  Petroleimi  Institute  Inserted  in  the 
hearing  record  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  the  table  entitled  "Com- 
parison of  U.S.  and  Foreign-flag  Charter  Fix- 
tures, 1968-73"  which  indicated  that  the  cost 
for  American-flag  vessels  was  on  the  magni- 
tude of  360%  greater  than  that  for  foreign- 
flag  vessels.  Certainly  one  might  discount  this 
tabnlatlon  as  one  of  bias  In  view  of  th* 
American  Petroleum  Institute's  opposition  to 
the  pending  legislation.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  Marl- 
time  Subsidy  Board  arrived  at  a  somewhat 
similar  c<mi elusion  in  its  fact-flnding  hearing 
on  the  payment  of  subsidy  for  carriage  of 
preference  cargoes  (Docket  No.  S-344)  when 
it  noted  the  following; 

"•  •  *  In  1969,  the  rate  premium's  averaged 
100-150%  of  the  foreign-flag  rate.  It  to  esti- 
mated that  the  rate  premium  reimburse- 
ments for  these  agriculture  programs  has  ap- 
proximated $100  million  a  year  in  recent 
years  and  has  perhaps  aggregated  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  full  life  of  the  program." 
(Emphasis  supplied) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  all  of  the  In- 
dlcatlons  bode  111  for  the  Impact  upon  our 
economy  of  the  pending  legislation.  In  this 
connection  Dr.  William  A.  Johnson,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  testified  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

"My  basic  objection  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  that  It  could  Intensify  the  energy 
crisis.  As  I  understand  It,  a  major  objective 
of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate  employment  In  the 
shipping  Industry.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  Impedes  Imports  of  vitally  needed  oU, 
It  will  create  unemployment  in  the  petro- 
chemical, automobile,  machine  tool,  and 
other  Industries  that  are  dependent  upon  oil 
or  oU  products  as  feedstocks  or  sources  of 
energy  •  •  •  "  (See  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives,  Serial  No.  93-36  at 
page  207) 

With  respect  to  the  American  farming 
community,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply 
point  out  that  several  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  organizations  representing  this 
sector  of  our  economy,  and  all  have  been  is 
opposition  to  the  pending  legislation. 

For  example,  by  letter  dated  May  30th.  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  noted 
the  following: 

.  .  Wheat  growers  have  continuoxisly 
been  opposed  to  legislation  mandating  iise  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels. 

"Required  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  an 
Indirect  subsidy  that  ralsee  costs  to  U.S. 
consvuners.  Increases  costs  of  agricultural 
production,  processing  and  distribution  of 
food. 

"It  to  also  very  damaging  to  our  efforts  to 
reduce  trade  barriers,  and  to  expand  trade 
opportunities  around  the  world." 

By  letter  dated  May  31st,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  stated  its  opposition  In  the 
following  manner: 

"Enactment  of  thto  bill  would  adversely 
affect  farmers  and  ranchers  In  two  im- 
portant ways : 

"1.  Higher  farm  production  costs. 

•  •  *  •  a 

"3.  Reduced  export  markets  for  agricul- 
tural conunodltles. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Urban  consumers  also  would  be  adversely 

affected.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  for 
(1)  the  petroleum  products  they  use  them- 
selves, (2)  various  consumer  products  for 
which  the  Industrial  \is»  at  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  a  Blgnlflcant  cost  factor,  and  (3)  U.S. 
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food  and  fiber  produced  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, at  higher  per  unit  costs  as  a  result  of 
shrinking  export  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

"Decreased  expenditures  by  foreign  buyers 
would  lead  not  only  to  a  further  loss  of 
markets  for  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  but 
also  to  a  worsening  of  our  international  trade 
balance.  Our  net  surplus  in  value  of  agricul- 
tural exports  over  agricultural  imports  now 
Is  the  most  favorable  part  of  our  national 
trade  balance  situation. 

"We  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  reject  In  their  entirety  H.R.  8193. 
the  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act  of 
1974',  and  other  bllto  with  similar  objectives." 
FluaUy.  by  letter  dated  May  22nd.  the  Na- 
tional Orange  expressed  its  position  on  the 
pending  legislation  as  follows: 

"The  National  Orange  has  always  opposed 
the  passage  of  legislation  that  would  require 
a  percentage  of  U.S.  Imports  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  to  be  carried  on  UJ3.-flag 
vesseto.  It  has  so  testified  In  Congressional 
hearings  in  the  past.  The  late  fuel  oil  crisis 
and  continuing  fuel  shortage  and  cost  escala- 
tion has  in  no  way  changed  our  views  but,  if 
anything,  has  intensified  otir  convictions." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  underlying  Issue 
which  Is  not  resolved  In  either  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  Is  the  question  of  who  Is  to  assume 
the  burden  of  costs  resulting  from  these 
bills.  Is  It  to  be  all  of  the  taxpayers  under  a 
direct  subsidy  type  program,  or  to  it  to  be  the 
American  consumers  under  an  Indirect  sub- 
sidy through  a  cargo  preference  type  pro- 
gram, or  is  It  to  be  a  combination  of  both, 
which  is  what  would  result  from  enactment 
of  either  S.  3089  or  HJi.  8193.  Both  pending 
bills  would  permit  a  combination  of  govern- 
ment assistance.  Involving  constructlon- 
dlfferentlal  subsidy,  operating-differential 
subsidy  in  some  instances,  and  cargo  prefer- 
ence. However,  not  even  those  favoring  enact- 
ment of  the  pending  legislation  are  in  ac- 
cord on  this  point. 

"For  example,  Mr.  Alfred  Maskln,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Maritime  As- 
sociation (AMA),  whose  organization,  I 
might  add.  raised  the  "double  subsidy"  Issue 
in  Docket  No.  S-244,  has  testified  in  the 
following  manner  before  this  Subcommittee : 
"We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  how  the 
cost  of  thto  fleet  should  be  borne. 

"The  first  device  to  be  considered,  natur- 
ally, to  the  direct  subsidy  program  offered 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

"We  are  not  convinced,  however,  that  thto 
will  provide  the  tanker  fleet  we  need. 

"First,  at  the  statutory  rate  of  construc- 
tion subsidy,  even  taking  into  account  that 
thto  will  descend  to  36%  by  1976,  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  building  program, 
which  we  estimate  will  cost  some  $10.4  bil- 
lion, would  run  to  some  $3.6  billion  or  an 
average  of  $620  million  a  year. 

"Not  only  to  thto  more  than  twice  the  an- 
nual appropriation  for  all  construction  since 
P.T.  "71,  but  It  would  rise  to  an  average  of 
$750  million  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
program. 

"Frankly,  we  have  grave  doubts  that  the 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  appropriate, 
or  the  Administration  to  spend,  such  sums 
of  money. 

"Second,  the  Government's  willingness  to 
pay  subsidy  to  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The 
shipowner  must  also  be  ready  to  Invest  his 
own  money,      ..." 

"Our  essential  point  to  that  cargo  to  more 
critical  to  ship  construction  and  operation 
than  subsidies;  and  with  respect  to  thto  leg- 
islation, cargo  to  the  name  of  the  game." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Michael  R.  Naeas, 
Executive  President  of  Zapata  Corporation, 
submitted  a  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  In  which  he  noted  the 
following : 
"If  H 3.  81B3  Included  a  provtolon  preclud- 


ing tankers  from  ODS  and  CDS,  we  would 
oppose  It  vigorously,  since  under  these  cir- 
cumstances our  costs  would  be  substantially 
higher  than  our  foreign-flag  competitors  and 
we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  pass  along 
the  difference  to  our  customers.  But  no  such 
provision  appears.  •   •   •" 

■Now,  If  you  assume  that  HJl.  8193  re- 
places CDS,  the  U.S.-flag  operator  therefore 
does  without  ODS  and  CDS,  then  the  cost 
premium  escalates  drastically.  Versus  new 
foreign-flag  ship,  the  premium  rises  13-folo 
over  what  it  was  to  1.6c  per  gallon.  And 
versus  old  foreign-flag  ships,  the  U.S.-flag 
ships  need  a  startling  premium  range  from 
2.3c  to  3.2c  per  gallon.  •  •  *  To  further  safe- 
guard this  possibility,  and  to  ensure  that 
cargo  preference  cannot  be  used  to  create 
an  undue  burden  on  the  consumer,  we  would 
recommnd,  that  the  proposed  bill  be  modi- 
fled  to  extend  the  benefit  of  cargo  preference 
exclusively  to  ships  built  with  construction 
differential  subsidy  •  •  •"  (See  hearings 
before  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Serial  No.  93-26  at  pages  725  and  727) . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Naess 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Although  Zapata 
Corporation  now  has  no  shipping  Invest- 
ments, until  July  1973  It  did  have  a  fleet 
constotlng  of  over  40  tankers,  bulk  carriers 
and  combination  carriers,  largely  of  Llberwn 
and  Brlttoh  regtotry. 

2.  Retaliation  by  the  Arab  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (AOPEC) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  proponents  of  the  pending 
legtolatlon  have  advanced  the  argument  that 
enactment  of  S.  2089  or  HJt.  8193  would  pro- 
vide our  nation  with  the  security  of  having 
the  necessary  transport  to  carry  needed  oil 
to  our  country.  But.  I  submit  that  thto  ar- 
gument simply  glosses  over  the  fact  that  our 
major  national  security  concern  should  be. 
and  to  with  the  Interruption  of  oil  at  Its 
source  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  any 
major  concern  In  interruptions  in  shipping 
due  to  the  flag  or  ownership  of  vesseto  used 
In  international  oil  trade.  There  to  no  avoid- 
ing the  fact  that  thto  legtolatlon  would 
create  a  non-tariff  trade  barrier.  And  it  will 
be  of  little  avail  if  we  have  several  million 
deadweight  tons  of  tanker  vesseto  under 
American  regtotry  and  they  arrive  at  the 
source  of  oU,  be  It  Kuwait  or  Venezuela, 
only  to  have  those  nations  refuse  to  load 
needed  crude  oU  on  our  ships.  The  likeli- 
hood of  such  an  event  coming  to  pass  to  only 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  most  oil  pro- 
ducing foreign  nations  presently  are  seek- 
ing to  buUd  and  c^>erate  tanker  vesseto  under 
their  own  national  regtotry.  We  therefore 
could  end  up  with  a  great  deal  of  tanker 
tonnage  constructed  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  American  taxpayer  and  consumer,  but 
with  no  oil  for  them  to  transport  to  our 
ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  quote  the  late  and  dto- 
tingutohed  Senator  Dlrksen,  "It  seems  to 
me  thart;  we  are  confronted  with  teh  Issue  of 
pork  chops  at  90  cents  a  pound  or  no  pork 
chops  at  all!" 

3.  Unduly  burdensome  admlntotratlve 
problems : 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  tosue 
of  undue  admlntotratlve  problems,  I  fore- 
see at  least  the  fc^lowing  three  concerning 
HJt.  6193: 

(i)  Determination  of  "fair  and  reason- 
able rates  for  United  States-flag  commer- 
cial vessels"; 

(11)  Administration  of  "fair  and  reason- 
able participation  of  United  States-flag  com- 
mercial veseeto  In  such  cargo  by  geographi- 
cal areas";  and 

(ill)  Establtohment  of  "reasonable  clasel- 
flcations  of  persons  and  Imports  .  .  ." 

With  respect  to  the  first  problem  area  of 
determination  of  "fair  and  reasonable  rates". 
Mr.  Chalrmaxf,  proponents  of  the  pending 
legtolatlon  have  been  prone  to  argue  that  thto 
determination  provides  relief  Insuring  the 


availability  of  necessary  tanker  tonnage  to 
provide  for  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  needed 
petroleum  imports.  Thto  may  prove  to  be 
correct  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proponents 
quote  the  provtolon  of  the  bUl.  Unfortu- 
nately, what  they  fall  to  Indicate  to  that  the 
bin  specifies  "fair  and  reasonable  rates  for 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels".  Thto 
has  significant  cost  import  since  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  are  not  to  be  determined  on 
the  basto  of  "world  scale",  or  In  other  words, 
world-wide  competition,  but  rather  with  re- 
spect to  those  rates  which  are  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  our  own  domestic  tanker  market, 
which  as  a  general  rule  will  be  higher. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect 
to  the  determination  of  "fair  and  reasonable 
rates  lor  United  States-flag  commercial  ves- 
seto". the  provtolon  of  the  bill  Is  silent  with 
respect  to  whether  thto  means  fair  and  rea- 
sonable with  respect  to  (1)  ccmpany.owned 
tanker  vessels?;  (11)  tanker  vessels  on  long- 
term  bareboat  or  time  charters?;  or  (111) 
tanker  vessels  on  spot  charters?  For  thto 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  thto  one 
determination  alone  has  the  potential  for 
creating  a  bureaucratic  morass. 

But.  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  also  must 
be  a  determination  to  ensure  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable participation  of  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels  In  such  cargoes  by 
geographical  areas  .  .  ."  To  what  geographical 
areas  does  thto  refer?  Are  there  presently 
designated  "geographical  areas",  and  If  so, 
where  are  they  situated,  and  if  not,  to  thto  a 
concept  that  to  subject  to  change  pursuant 
to  administrative  determination? 

Mr,  Chairman,  although  the  "geographical 
areas"  concept  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  extotlng  cargo  preference  requirement  of 
section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
admlntotratlve  interpretations  by  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  However,  wherea-s 
existing  law  to  concerned  principally  with  the 
exportation  of  government- financed  cargoes. 
H.R.  8193  to  concerned  with  importation  of 
petroleum  and  {)etroleum  products.  How, 
then  to  the  "geographical  areas"  concept  to 
be  applied?  Is  it  to  be  applied  to  point  of 
destination  or  point  of  origin?  The  difference 
could  have  a  profound  impact.  Quite  frankly 
fram  a  parochial  standpoint.  I  wonder 
whether  It  means  that  those  of  us  situated 
in  northern  New  England  will  be  encounter- 
ing another  Invidious  quota  program  appli- 
cable, for  example,  to  Canada  if  It  to  con- 
sidered one  of  several  "geographical  areas '. 
The  third  and  final  problem  area  I  foresee 
Is  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  "establish  reasonable  classifica- 
tions of  persons  and  Imports  subject 
thereto  .  .  ."  This  provtolon  prompted  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Tabor  to  make  the 
following  observation: 

".  .  .  the  bureaucratic  and  legal  quagmire 
certain  to  be  encountered  in  the  dally  en- 
forcement  of  cargo  preference  to  explicit  In 
the  amendment.  I  am  referring  to  the  adnUn- 
totratlve  and  judicial  remedies  which  are 
outlined  for  individuals  seeking  redress  from 
alleged  Improper  classification  or  treatment 
in  implementing  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

"•  •  'I  woTild  be  less  than  candid,  how- 
ever, If  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  a  large 
administrative  organization  will  have  to  be 
establl^ed  to  carry  out  those  duties.  •  •  •" 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
Mr.  Ruttenberg  responded  to  written  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  Congressman 
Clark  concerning  the  determination  of  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  for  United  States -fiag 
commercial  vessels,  Mr.  Ruttenberg  made  the 
following  statement: 

"...  If  thto  clause  to  fully  Implemented 
by  proper  regulations,  the  government,  pre- 
sumably the  Maritime  Administration,  could 
require  full  disclosure  of  coet  and  prices  to 
enable  determination  of  whether  a  rate  to 
fair   and   reasonable.   The  consumer   would 
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thus  b«  protected  from  overchirges,  at  least 
for  that  portion  of  oU  which  would  be  carried 
on  U.S.-flag  8hlp«."  (See  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, House  of  Representatives,  Serial  No.  93- 
26,  at  page  635). 

My  only  observation  in  thl»  regard,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  that  It  wovUd  ap^ar  that  Mr. 
Ruttenberg's  statement  Is  prfemlsed  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration wlU  be  regulatlnf  tanker  ves- 
sel rates  whereas  In  point  of  fait  It  will  only 
be  passing  upon  the  fairness  i  and  reason- 
ableness of  such  rates  "for  dnlted  States- 
flag  commercial  vessels".  On  the  other  hand, 
If  Mr.  Ruttenberg's  reg:ulatory  premise  Is 
correct,  then  not  only  would  It  appear  to  be 
a  duplication  of  the  functions  ^f  the  recent- 
ly established  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
but  the  Congress  might  be  well  advised 
to  consider  repeal  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7  of  1961  which  transferred  the  regula- 
tory f\mctlona  from  the  then  existing  Federal 
Maritime  Board  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, since  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
we  will  be  vesting  In  the  Marttlme  Adinln- 
tetratlon  regulatory  authority  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  functlo|is  under  the 
pending  legislation! 

4.  Domestic  shipyard  capabutty  and  infla- 
tionary In^iact: 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  Issue 
of  our  domestic  shipbuilding  capability,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  testimony  oif  Mr.  Howard 
F.  Casey,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Maritime  ASalrs,  before  this  very  same  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  on  May  16, 
1974  when  testifying  on  the  pending  mari- 
time authorization  bill,  S.  3319i  On  that  oc- 
casion Mr.  Casey  made  the  following  obser- 
vation: I 

"Subsidized  shipbuilding  orders  exceeding 
t3.6  billion  have  been  generate^  by  the  1970 
Act.  •  •  • 

"As  a  result,  the  domestic  shipbuilding 
Industry  today  has  underway  the  greatest 
peacetime  shipbuilding  boom  lii  its  history. 
•  •  •  This  backlog  In  terms  oo  value  is  SVi 
times  as  large  as  the  1970  ordetbook,  and  Is 
only  exceeded  by  the  crash  shipbuilding 
programs  of  World  Wars  I  and  A.  •  •  •  " 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  quote 
might  be  discounted  by  some  eb  a  self-serv- 
ing declaration.  But,  I  would  |lke  to  quote 
from  the  Foreword  to  the  1973  AnniuJ  Re- 
port of  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 
which  noted.  In  part,  the  following: 

"Placement  of  contracts  for  baval  vessels, 
merchant  ships,  oil  drUllng  rlgt,  beo-ges  and 
other  floating  equipment  produced  an  un- 
precedented peacetime  backlog  of  work  In 
VS.  shipyards  valued  at  mo^  than  96.5 
billion.  I 

"On  the  world  scale  of  shlpj  tonnage  on 
order  or  under  construction,  I  the  United 
States  moved  from  tenth  to  eighth  position. 

'•Federal  appropriations  In  suj 
and    merchant    shipbuilding 
highs  for  peacetime." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
Fortune  of  May  1974,  there 
«ntltled  "Fortune's  Directory 
Largest  Industrial  Corporatlonli".  Included 
with  that  article  Is  a  tabulatlcin  of  the  In- 
dustry medians  for  return  on  stockholders' 
«qulty,  and  for  1973  the  category  entitled 
"Shipbuilding,  railroad  equipment,  mobile 
homes"  shows  a  return  of  13.9%,  which  Is 
even  greater  than  the  13.4%  recorded  for 
the  same  period  of  time  for  the  category 
of  "Petroleum  refining"! 

Baaed  upon  the  foregoing,  I  ^  submit  that 
one  need  not  ponder  very  long  as  to  why 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Tabor,  cor- 
rectly In  my  opinion,  observed  tbe  following: 

"•  •  'If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we  can  ex- 
pect sharply  Incraased  prices  for  both  the 
construction  and  operation  ,of  UJ3.-flag 
tankers.  •  •  •  The  40  addition^  VLCCs  re- 
quired by  1977  would  coet  apprtxlmately  4.,2 
bUllon  dollars  at  currently  estimated  prices — 
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prlcee  which  do  not  Include  the  anticipated 
shipyard  price  escalations." 

Let  US  not  therefore  delude  ourselves  any 
further  with  respect  to  the  potential  coet 
impact  of  the  p>endlng  legislation.  Be  It  the 
American  taxpayer  through  Federal  subsi- 
dies, or  the  American  consumer  through  In- 
creased product  prices — and,  I  consider  "tax- 
payer" and  "consumer"  to  be  synonymoua — 
The  citizens  of  this  country  are  inevitably 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  bvu-den 
of  any  such  increased  coet. 
S.  Lack  of  demonstrated  need: 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  issue  that  causes 
concern  to  me  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  a 
demonstrated  need  for  a  crash  shipbuilding 
program  for  additional  tanker  tonnage  when 
viewed  In  light  of  the  present  world-wide 
tanker  construction.  For  example,  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Riley,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  for 
Supply.  Maintenance,  and  Services  when 
testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Blarine  and  Fisheries,  made  the 
following  point: 

In  point  of  fact,  total  tonnage  now  In  serv- 
ice, building  or  on  order  in  world  shipyards 
for  delivery  by  1977  may  already  be  ap- 
proaching the  total  tonnage  which  the  world 
oU  Industry  will  require  in  1980.  There  Is, 
therefore,  the  likelihood  of  a  siuplus  tanker 
supply  and  possibly  depressed  prices  In  com- 
ing years,  particularly  for  large  crude  car- 
riers. 

"Under  these  conditions,  forced  employ- 
ment of  UB.-flag  tankers  by  oil  Importers 
would  Inciu*  Increases  In  transportation  costs, 
which  would.  In  turn,  be  reflected  in  higher 
domestic  petroleum  prices."  (See  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Serial  No.  93-266,  at  pages  174-175.) 

"WeU.  our  estimate  Is  that  by  1980,  the 
world  will  need  about  350  million  dwt  of 
tanker  tonnage  to  satisfy  its  crude  oil  ship- 
ment requirement. 

"We  now  have  about  200  million  dwt  on 
band.  We  now  have  on  order  or  planned 
another  160  million,  so  that  gets  you  to 
about  your  350  million.  •  •  •••  (Ibid,  at 
page  193) 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request 
iinanlnaous  consent  to  Insert  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement  a  copy  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  flnanclal  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  Simday,  April  14,  1874, 
predicting  a  slmUar  potential  surplue  ton- 
nage of  tanker  vessels. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
strained to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding 
the  meritorious  objectives  of  8.  2089  and 
H.R.  8193,  the  coet  Implications  could  make 
It  foolhardy  and  unwarranted  to  embark 
upon  a  "crash"  tanker  vessel  building  pro- 
gram fueled  by  the  pending  legislation. 

e.  The  legislation  establishes  a  precedent 
for  the  extension  of  cargo  preference  require- 
ments to  other  conmiodltlee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  examining  the  Issue  of 
precedent  which  the  pending  legislation  will 
fumlah,  I  firmly  believe  that  all  members 
of  Congress  sho\ild  recognize  th*t,  if  enacted 
the  pending  legislation  will  provide  the  first 
precedent  for  extension  by  statute  of  the 
United  States  of  a  government- man  dated 
preference  requirement  for  UB.-flag  vessels 
with  reepect  to  commercial  ocrgoe*.  Certain- 
ly. It  la  a  recognized  fact  that  our  nation  Is 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  the  supply 
of  raw  materials,  such  as  chrmne  ore.  It  is 
not  inconceivable,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  once 
the  entering  wedge  has  been  made  by  the 
pending  legislation,  there  will  be  fut\ire 
efforts  to  extend  this  same  commercial  ap- 
plication or  cargo  preference  to  a  multitude 
of  other  commodities,  both  for  importation 
and  exportation. 

I  have  a  very  real  fear  that  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  cargo  preference  requirement 
could  very  well  come  to  pass,  especially  in 


light  of  testimony  received  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

For  example,  in  response  to  certain  ques- 
tions submitted  by  Congressman  Frank  M. 
Clark,  Mr.  Alfred  Maskln,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Maritime  Association  re- 
sponded In  the  following  manner: 

"Question.  The  government  has  never  ap- 
plied a  preference  requirement  to  commer- 
cial cargo.  Now  you  are  asking  tu  to  do  It 
for  oU.  If  for  oil,  why  not  for  every  type 
of  commercial  cargo? 

"Answer.  Well.  I  don't  intend  to  make 
sweeping  generalizations  for  that  because  I 
believe  that  circumstances  surrounding  the 
lmp>ortatlon  or  exportation  of  any  particular 
commercial  commodity  vary,  and  that 
whether  or  not  we  apply  a  preference  re- 
quirement to  any  other  commodity  has  to  be 
decided  on  the  merits  of  that  particular 
case. 

"Of  course,  we  Import  many  other  bulk 
commodities  besides  oil — ores  and  other  dry 
bulk  commodities  which  are  of  strategic 
Importance  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
again  are  being  carried  almost  entirely  by 
foreign-flag  ships.  Off  the  top  of  my  head, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  prefereTice  require- 
ment should  TU)t  be  applied  to  these  com- 
modities, or  to  liquefied  natural  gas  whieh 
we're  just  beginning  to  export.  •  •  •"  (s^q 
hearings  before  House  Committee  on  Mar- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Serial  No.  98- 
26,  at  pages  362-363) 

Similarly  when  Mr.  Shannon  J.  Wall,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Maritime  Union  of 
American,  AFL-CIO,  appeared  before  the 
same  Hoxise  Committee,  the  following  ex- 
change occurred  between  he  and  Congreae- 
man  DuPont: 

"Mr.  DuPoNT.  Let  me  ask  a  second  ques- 
tion, 

"If  this  Is  good  for  all  oil,  why  is  It  not 
good  for  chromlte  and  Volkswagens,  and 
Swiss  watches? 

"Why  not  require  everything  that  comes 
Into  the  United  States  to  have  30  percent 
of  It  come  in  on  American-flag  ships? 

"Mr.  Wall.  I  think  we  have  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  the 
20  percent  on  the  tankers. 

"Mr.  ETcPoKT.  So  this  Is  the  flrst  time  you 
are  coming  up,  and  you  Intend  to  come  back 
and  ask  us  to  extend  It  to  other  products? 
"Mr.  Wall.  The  United  States  Is  dependent 
on  Its  Importations  from  oversests,  and  / 
toould  see  no  reason  why  all  commodities 
could  not  be  so  treated.  •  •  •■■  (Emphasis 
supplied)  (Ibid,  at  pages  408-409) 

7.  Creation  of  a  captive,  non-competltlve 
market  for  U3.-flag  tanker  vessels: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Under  Secretary  of 
Commwce  Tabor  testified  before  this  Sub- 
committee on  May  20th,  one  of  his  observa- 
tions was  as  follows : 

"1  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  legislation 
because  it  is  contrary  to  our  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a  truly  healthy  and  competitive  fleet.  A 
statutory  requirement  that  commercial  oU 
Import  cargo  be  carried  in  UB.-flag  bottoms 
would  effectively  abandon  the  concept  that 
the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  can  become  com- 
petitive in  the  International  market  place. 
•    •    •"    (Emphasis  supplied) 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs  Robert  J. 
Blackwell,  testified  In  the  following  manner 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries: 

"In  summary,  I  am  opposed  to  oU  cargo 
preference  legislation  for  the  following  rea- 
aooa: 

"3.  Cargo  preference  could  Introduce  Ineffl- 
clendes  Into  the  transportation  of  petroleum 
which,  because  of  Inflexible  carriage  require- 
ments, may  result  In  higher  costs  than  would 
otherwise  occur."  (See  heswings  before  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries, 
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Bouse  of  Representatives,  Serial  No.  93-26  at 
page  27) 

Now,  Mr.  Chalntian,  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions have  been  made  principally  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  legislation,  S.  2089  and 
HJl.  8193.  Unforttmately,  I  feel  that  the 
pending  legislation  cannot  be  so  Isolated  and 
viewed  solely  with  respect  to  Its  Impact. 
Bather,  it  must  be  viewed  In  Its  total  context, 
especially  In  relationship  to  existing  cargo 
preference  statutes  appll(»ble  to  govern- 
ment-flnaoiced  generated  cargoes. 

When  so  viewed,  I  foresee  the  very  real 
proepect  that  what  we  are  accomplishing  is 
simply  extending  seaward  Into  the  interna- 
tional market  place  a  trade  which  could  be 
subject  to  what  will  be,  In  effect,  cabotage 
principles.  For  example,  If  H.R.  8193  Is  en- 
acted, I  can  foresee  the  prospect  of  oi>erators 
of  VS.-aig  tanker  vessels,  which  could  be 
eligible  for  construction-differential  subsidy, 
operating-differential  subsidy,  where  appli- 
cable, and  other  Federal  government  bene- 
fits, engaging  In  a  triangular  trade  from  con- 
tinental United  States  porte  to,  say,  India, 
transporting  grain  subject  to  existing  cargo 
preference  requirements  with  attendant  pre- 
mium rates;  making  the  very  short  voyage  In 
ballast  from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
load  crude  oil  subject  to  the  preference  re- 
quirements of  HJl.  8MW;  then  proceeding 
with  such  crude  oil  for  discharge  at  a  re- 
finery In  Rotterdam  or  the  Bahamas;  and 
then  at  such  Intermediate  point  under  the 
same  preference  requirements  of  HJl.  8193, 
loading  refined  petroletmi  products  for  dis- 
cbarge at  a  port  In  the  continental  United 
States. 

Thus,  in  the  final  aimlyBlB,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  business  practice,  I 
anticipate  that,  If  the  pending  legislation  la 
enacted,  UB.-fiag  tanker  vessel  operators 
will  compete  more  and  more  with  each  other, 
and  less  and  less  with  fOTelgn-flag  tanker 
operators.  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  this  course  of  action. 

8.  Balance-of -payments  benefit: 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  the  proponents 
of  S.  2089  and  HJl.  8193  have  made  much  of 
the  argument  of  the  estimated  benefit  from 
enactment  of  this  legislation  to  our  balance- 
of-payments.  However,  I  would  hasten  to 
point  out  that  Dr.  WUllam  A.  Johnson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Treasury  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  with  respect  to 
this  point  in  the  following  manner: 

"If  the  present  fleet  configuration  Is  main- 
tained, the  direct  balance-of-payments  out- 
lay for  the  period  1976-80  would  be  $5.96 
billion,  tt  the  fieet  envisioned  by  HJl.  8198 
were  created,  the  outlay  would  be  •4.41  bU- 
llon, for  an  annvial  savings  of  $308  million. 
The  total  balance-of-payments  savings  of 
$315  million  amount  to  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  1973  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

"Let  me  stress,  however,  that  /  think  it 
highly  unlikely  that  the  United  States  would 
achieve  $31 S  million  in  savings  each  year 
becatue  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  No  account 
Is  made  for  possible  Imitation  by  foreign 
countries.  We  have  no  Idea  for  example, 
what  the  loaa  In  U.S.  shipping  might  be  If 
foreign  countries  imposed  similar  restric- 
tions on  their  Imports  or  exports. 

"Nor  Is  It  likely  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments savings .  would  result  only  from  a 
switch  from  foreign  to  VS.  tankers.  As  I  have 
Indicated,  In  the  extremely  tight  crude  oil 
and  product  market  with  which  we  are  now 
confronted,  the  result  of  this  bill.  If  en- 
acted, would  probably  be  reduced  Imports. 
Should  this  happen,  we  may  well  have  a 
substantially  improved  balance-of-payments 
position  tmt  at  the  cost  of  disruptum  to 
our  economy  and  intensified  fuel  shortages 
/or  the  American  public.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  balance-of-payments  savings  are  worth 
that  price  or  ahould  be  a  primary  considera- 
tion In  the  ttedslon  to  enact  this  bill."  (Em- 


phasis supplied)  (See  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
eries.  House  of  Representatives,  Special  No. 
03-26  at  page  211) 

9,  Another  added  Government  benefit  to 
oup  multi-faceted  maritime  program: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is  common 
knowledge  that  subsidy  and  subsidy-effect 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
been  a  source  of  continual  concern  to  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Eksonomlc  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  This  concern  has  been  re- 
flected In  several  reports  Issued  by  the  Joint 
Committee  with  respect  to  such  programs. 
I  share  some  of  their  concern,  particularly 
in  the  case  at  hand,  where  we  have  legis- 
lation which  constitutes  yet  another  step  in 
the  proliferation  of  marttlme  promotion 
programs. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
maritime  sxibaldy  programs,  be  they  direct 
or  Indirect,  are  becoming  legion.  They  In- 
clude for  example,  construction-differential 
subsidy,  operating-differential  subsidy,  cargo 
preference  requirements  for  government-fi- 
nanced cargoes,  cabotage  laws  to  protect  oyix 
coastwise  trade,  sale  and  exchange  of  vessels, 
low  Interest  vessel  mortgage  Insurance,  war 
risk  Insurance,  and  tax  benefits  through  a 
special  construction  reserve  fund  In  which 
UJS.-flag  operators  may  deposit  tax-deferred 
funds.  In  addition,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  also  has  a 
"buUd  and  charter"  program  for  "handy  size 
tanker  to  deliver  [sic.  petroleiunl  products 
to  military  forces  ashore  In  time  of  war." 

Now,  on  top  of  aU  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
8.  2089  and  HJt.  8193  under  the  misleading 
title  of  the  "Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974"  are  being  promoted  as  yet  an- 
other benefit  to  be  added  to  the  existing 
muItl-mllllon  dollar  programs  for  our  mart- 
time  Industry.  As  I  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  my  statement ,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
actively  the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1970.  But,  I  believe  that  at  a 
certain  point  Congress  must  call  a  halt  and 
say,  "Enough  la  enough!". 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  In 
the  course  of  earlier  hearings  conducted  by 
your  Subcommittee  on  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, you  frequently  have  noted  that  the 
resistance  of  the  major  oil  companies  to  this 
legislation  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  companies  do  not  wish  to  deal  with 
American  labor.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  or 
espouse  the  position  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Since  the  major  oil  companies  own 
most  of  the  tanker  tonnage,  I  view  the  pres- 
ent legislation  as  a  proposition  In  which 
"heads  they  win,  or  tails  they  win".  The 
people  who  are  really  going  to  be  hurt  by 
enactment  of  the  pending  legislation  are 
small  independent  refineries  who  must  com- 
pete with  the  major  oil  companies. 

For  example,  I  imderstand  that  United 
Refining  Company  of  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
has,  or  will  express  opposition  to  the  pending 
legislation  indicating  that.  If  HJl.  8193  la 
enacted,  Its  only  recourse  wo\ild  be  to  export 
refined  foreign  oil  to  European  markets 
where  It  would  be  able  to  recoup  its  costs  for 
such  higher  priced  foreign  oil.  If  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  we  may  face  the  vmlque  slt- 
naUon  of  experiencing  not  a  flight  of  Ameri- 
can capital,  but  rather  a  flight  of  American 
petroleum  products,  which  are  badly  needed 
for  the  continued  operation  of  ova  Industrial 
society. 

Now,  Insofar  as  concerns  yotir  observa- 
tion concerning  the  desire  of  the  major  oil 
companies  to  avoid  bargaining  with  Ameri- 
can labor,  I  can  only  note  that  within  this 
very  Congress  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
held  hearings  and  ordered  reported  without 
recommendation  the  bill,  S.  1566,  bearing  the 
short  title  of  the  "Hawaii  and  United  States 
Paclflo  Islands  Surface  Commerce  Act  of 
1974".  The  purpose  of  S.  1666  is  to  provide 
for  the  normal  flow  of  ocean  commerce  be- 


tween Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or 
the  trust  territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands, 
and  the  West  Coast  and  to  prevent  certain 
interruption,  such  as  labor  strikes.  As  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion observed  In  his  opening  statement: 

■•»  •  »  itils  measure  was  the  ciilmlnatlon 
of  efforts  to  formulate  a  reasonable  legisla- 
tive approach  to  solving  Hawaii's  most  press- 
ing problem — o-or  imlque  vulnerability  to 
surface  transportation  stoppages  involving 
the  west  coast  Hawaii  trade. 

"With  99  percent  of  our  trade  by  weight 
arriving  by  ship  or  barge  and  with  some  90 
percent  of  our  imported  food  products  de- 
pendent on  west  coast-Hawaii  shipping  the 
need  for  relief  can  be  clearly  shown. " 

Tet,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  same  areas  so 
highly  dependent  on  imported  oil  may  very 
well  be  confronting  yet  another  vehicle  for 
disruption  of  commerce  so  vital  to  us.  As  A 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Tabor  observed  ^ 
at  the  opening  day  of  hearings  on  pending 
legislation,  "Hawaii,  for  example.  Imports 
from  abroad  virtually  all  the  oil  It  con- 
sumes. Hawaiian  consumers  will  therefore 
share  with  consumers  on  the  East  Coast  the 
heaviest   burden   of  cost   of  this   bill." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  an  editorial  of  October  16, 
1973,  which  appeared  In  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  concerning  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, and  which  I  should  like  to  Include  In 
its  entirety  at  the  end  of  my  statement.  In 
that  editorial  entitled  "A  Double  Tanker 
Suljeidy?"  the  following  observation  was 
made: 

"•  •  'A  form  of  special  assistance,  once 
given  to  meet  special  circumstances,  is  in- 
variably regarded  by  Its  beneficiaries  as  a 
God-given  right  and  a  permanent  featiire  of 
their  economic  environment. 

"Moreover,  we  suspect  that  once  Congress 
specifies  that  a  certain  proportion  of  oil 
cargoes  move  in  U.S.  ships  the  mlnlmiun 
won't  stay  long  as  30  per  cent  and  may  not 
long  be  limited  to  oU.  •  •  •" 

And  I  might  add  that  the  pending  bills 
provide  a  minimum,  not  a  celling,  percent- 
age of  carriage  requirement  (I.e.,  "at  least") 
that  could  even  be  Increased  administrative- 
ly without  any  further  Congressional  action 
whatsoever! 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2089  and  H.R.  8193  are 
both  highly  improvident  legislative  meas- 
ures. If  we  are  to  have  any  energy  transpor- 
tation security  as  suggested  by  the  short 
title  of  HJl.  8193,  then  this  legislation  should 
be  and  must  be  soundly  rejected! 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14,  1974] 

What  To  Do  With  All  Those  Tawkeks 
(By  Christopher  Hayman) 

London. — According  to  the  professionals, 
the  outlook  for  the  world  tanker  market  is 
grisly  Indeed. 

The  world's  tanker  fieet  amounted  to  212 
million  tons,  deadweight  (carrying  capacity) , 
as  of  the  start  of  the  year.  By  the  second 
half  of  next  year,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
48  million  tons — or  58  milUon  should  the 
Suez  Canal  be  reopened — says  Eggar  Forester, 
London  ablpbrokers. 

There  are  3,293  ships  In  the  present  fieet. 
SometKxly  is  going  to  have  to  be  using  141 
more  tankers  each  year  \mtll  1978  Just  to 
accommodate  the  tonnage  on  order  now,  says 
the  Royal  Dutch/Shell  oil  group. 

All  In  all,  It  would  be  a  brave  man  who  was 
not  looking  for  a  surplus  fieet  of  some  kind. 

Iliat  said,  however,  one  must  note  the 
dangers  of  making  any  firm  prophecies,  given 
the  volatile  nature  of  tanker Ing. 

Even  by  its  own  standards,  the  b\islness 
has  been  excelling  Itself  for  virtuosity  in 
recent  months.  When  the  embargoes  on  oil 
shipments  were  announced  by  Arab  states 
in  the  fall,  the  index  of  charter  rates  skipped 
from  Worldscale  350  to  420,  then  dropped 
on  a  single  black  day  In  October  from  420  to 
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more  normal 


80.  The  Index  did  recover  temporarily  to 
around  300,  but  has  plunged  ligi^ln  to  the 
80  level  where  It  now  rests. 

The  Imponderables,  In  fact,  abound  despite 
an  assumption  of  a  retiirn  to 
shipping  patterns. 

The  future  of  Suez  Is  an  obvious  one.  The 
chairman  of  the  canal  authority  has  put 
forth  a  reopening  program  that  would  make 
the  waterway  available  to  60,000  tonners  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  for  150,000  tonners  three 
years  later  and  for  250,000  tonners  after 
another  three.  | 

Reopening,  agreed  to  In  an  {unpublished 
portion  of  the  Jan.  18  disengagement  accord 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  has  ^e  Qnanclal 
and  technical  supptort  of  the  Srltlsh.  Japa- 
nese and  Americans.  It  has  be^n  estimated 
that  opening  would  reduce  {demand  for 
tankers  by  5  per  cent.  But  there  4re  problems. 

When  the  100-mlle  canal  wasjclosed  down 
In  the  1967  Middle  Bast  war,  t^  could  take 
60,000  ton  tankers  and  was  3B  feet  deep. 
SLltage,  wrecks  and  tons  of '  unexploded 
munitions  have  severely  eroded  tbat  capacity 
and  to  take  a  laden  200,000  toniier,  the  canal 
would  have  to  be  deepened  toj  68  feet — at 
the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Two-thirds  of  the  canal's  well-over  $200- 
mllllon  of  revenues  In  1966,  the  )ast  fxUl  year 
of  operation,  came  from  oil  traffic — at  90 
cents  a  ton,  laden.  Eight  Inflationary  years 
and  huge  cleanlng-up  costs  later,  the  bal- 
ance of  toll  revenue  needed  versus  oU's  will- 
ingness to  pay  Is  out  of  phas^.  So  Is  any 
guess  as  to  what  sort  and  how  Imuch  traffic 
the  canal  would  attract. 

Another  problem  Is  to  assess  American 
crude  Imports  for  the  remainder  of  the  dec- 
ade, given  the  United  States,  "Operation  In- 
dependence." The  Federal  Energy  Office's 
latest  report  supports  the  vlef'  that  self- 
sufficiency  may  be  achievable  bjf  1980.  There 
could  be  a  big  Increase  In  American  Imports 
between  now  and  19'n-78,  but  ni)  one  Is  sure 
whether  reduced  demand  for  energy  sources 
generally  may  take  bold.  i 

The  Impact  of  offshore  ex;(|loratlon  on 
tanker  demand  Is  easier  to  predict,  but  not 
much  so.  Distances  from  the  i  terminal  to 
the  refinery  may  shrink  froiii  historical 
norms — In  the  case  of  the  No^th  Sea,  for 
example.  According  to  one  g«ess,  if  the 
North  Sea  la  producing  3  mlllltn  barrels  a 
day  by  1980  the  demand  for  tanJierage  would 
be  cut  by  25  million  deadweight  tons  from 
what  would  be  needed  to  mofe  the  same 
amount  of  oil  to  consumers  froni  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

On  the  supply  side,  meanwhile,  there  Is 
already  a  massive  amount  of  tonnage  on  or- 
der— 152  million  deadweight  toils  of  above- 
200.000-ton  tankers  alone  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  and  about  200  million  ton<  in  all. 

These  are  signs  that,  while  conjtractlng  has 
fallen  off  very  sharply  in  th^  last  three 
months,  oil  producing  countries, {particularly 
the  Arabs,  are  beginning  to  catch  the  bug 
and  order  ships.  Contracting  bis  come  not 
Just  from  national  tanker  corocanies  such 
as  thooe  in  Iraq  and  Libya,  but  also  from  the 
Arab  Maritime  Petroleum  Transportation 
Company,  sponsored  by  the  Orgiknlzatlon  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  Eight  par- 
ticipating nations  funded  the  maritime  com- 
pany at  >600-mllllon,  and  It  hai  ultra-large 
crud^  carriers  and  shows  signs!  of  ordering 
more.  I 

For  Independent  tanker  owners  particu- 
larly, there  Is  a  hope  that  th4  Arabs  will 
supplement  their  fleet  by  buyliig  into  ex- 
isting tanker  contracts  rather  thian  continu- 
ing to  order  ^resh  tonnage  of  thilr  own.  But 
it  can  only  be  called  a  hope.      ' 

There  are  a  few  brighter  8pot4  In  the  pic- 
ture. With  bunker,  or  fuel,  costs  Showing  lit- 
tle sign  of  easing  after  more  thttn  doubling 
in  the  wake  of  the  Middle  East  war,  there 
la  a  strong  temptation  for  owtiers  to  run 
their  ships  at  reduced  speeds,  meaning  more 
tankers  used  for  moving  a  glvea  amount  of 


oU.  For  a  le-knot  tanker,  a  reduction  of 
speed  of  one  knot  means  a  buziker  saving  of 
16  per  cent. 

Also  If  the  projected  Increase  In  demand 
for  coal  creates  a  bigger  demand  for  dry- 
bulk  ships,  the  so-caUed  combination  car- 
riers, such  as  ore-oil  carriers,  could  move 
into  the  dry  trades,  thus  acting  as  a  safety 
valve  on  the  tanker  market. 

Concerning  the  size  of  the  ship  needed, 
one  crucial  factor  is  the  fate  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  United  States 
East  Coast  deep  water  oil  terminal,  capable 
of  accommodating  very  large  crude  carriers. 
The  upper  limit  for  tankers  serving  the  coast 
at  present  Is  80,000  deadweight  tons.  If  the 
proposal  for  offshore  tarmlnals  to  handle 
ships  of  up  to  250,000  tons  gets  Coagresslonal 
approval,  size  patterns  would  be  radically 
affected. 

And  size  Is  no  small  consideration,  given 
that  building  one  of  those  260 ,000 -tonners 
will  run  you  perhaps  $60-mllllon  at  present. 
Furthermore,  only  about  15  per  cent  of  aay 
building  order  Is  contracted  at  a  fixed  rate, 
allowing  for  subsequent  adjustments  to  re- 
flect cvurency  shifts  and,  perhaps,  Inflation. 

Another  Important  element  would  be  the 
development  of  reflneriee  in  Arab  lands,  an 
Increasingly  popular  plan,  which  would  shift 
shipping  needs  from  bulk  crude  toward  more 
specaUlzed  products. 

In  any  case,  a  large  chimk  of  the  world's 
product  carrier  fleet  is  about  to  reach  ttie 
end  of  Its  economic  life,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  now  to  radically  alter  size 
patterns. 

The  prospects  are  certainly  blighted  for 
the  lnd^>endent  tanker  owners,  which  ac- 
count for  141  million  of  the  212  mUllon-ton 
total  world  fleet.  The  Increase  In  bunker  fuel 
costs  alone  has  meant  that  the  break-even 
point  for  a  sp>ot  tanker  voyage  has  climbed 
to  around  50  on  the  charter  rate  index  from 
the  traditional  30  for  a  very  large  crude 
carrier. 

Inflation  and  the  currency  situation  are 
pinpointed  as  the  chief  threats  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Independent  Tanker 
Owners,  or  Intertanko.  which  represents 
about  70  per  cent  of  all  Independently  owned 
tonnage. 

Last  December,  an  Intertanko  working 
party  found  special  measures  were  required 
to  rescue  those  owners  trapped  Into  long- 
term  charter  agreements  at  rates  set  before 
the  fluctuations  that  followed  the  adoption  of 
floating  currency  rates. 

Some  30  per  cent  of  the  world  fleet  is  on 
such  long-term,  or  more  than  12-month 
lease,  the  remainder  being  divided  among 
single-voyage  charters  (20  parcent),  oil  oom- 
pany  tonnage  and  lesB-than-12-raonth  iMW- 
Ing. 

Although  some  major  European  oU  compa- 
nies have  begun  making  offsetting  payments 
for  currency  losses,  some  observers  interpret 
the  Institutionalizing  of  the  uncertainties  In- 
herent in  a  world-wide  float  as  posing  a 
threat  to  the  whole  future  of  long-term 
chartering. 

And  the  clear  signs  ol  an  Imminent  over- 
tonnaglng  situation  catob  many  quite  small- 
time operators  faced  with  taking  delivery  of 
ultra  large  crude  carriers  in  1976-77  that 
they  may  have  difficulty  in  employing. 


(From  t)ie  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial, New  York,   (N.Y.),  Oct.   16,  19781 
A  DoiTBLx  Tanxks  Stmsmr? 

There  Is  a  very  good  reason  why  Congress 
should  think  a  long  time  before  voting  to 
aid  one  section  of  the  business  community  by 
restricting  another.  It  Is  that  no  matter  how 
iirgent  the  need  for  aid  may  seem  at  the 
time,  the  restriction  Is  almost  sure  to  out- 
last a  complete  reversal  of  the  conditions 
that  brought  it  into  being. 

The  same,  unfortunately,  la  too  often  true 
of  subsidies,  whether  direct  or  indirect.  One 


only  need  cite  the  difficulty  the  administra- 
tion had  in  paring  farm  support  payments 
at  a  time  food  prices  were  skyrocketing;  or 
the  difficulty  others  had  In  convincing  the 
administration  that  Import  quotas  on  oil, 
meats,  dairy  products  and  tha  like  should  be 
dropped  in  similar  circumstances,  other 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  these  ahoxild 
suffice  to  make  the  point  that  gets  so  little 
notice  In  Congress  when  proposals  to  give 
some  group  a  helping  hand  take  legislative 
form.  A  form  of  special  assistance,  once  given 
to  meet  special  circumstances,  is  invariably 
regarded  by  its  beneficiaries  as  a  God-given 
right  and  a  permanent  feature  of  their  eco- 
nomic environment. 

In  our  view,  this  consideration  alone  should 
be  enough  to  deter  Congress  from  enacting 
legislation  requiring  that  a  specific  propor- 
tion of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
Imported  into  this  country  be  carried  in 
tankers  of  American  registry.-  After  all,  if 
It  was  folly  for  the  administration  to  restrict 
oil  Imports  when  prices  were  already  rising 
and  shortages  growing,  what  could  be  said 
of  legislation  that  would  force  petroleum 
prices  still  higher? 

The  administration  has  already  said  It. 
The  Department  of  State,  the  Interior  De- 
partment  and  Maritime  Administrator  Robert 
J.  Blackwell  have  already  stated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Idea,  and  more  (the  Department 
of  t>efense  among  them)  may  have  done  so 
by  the  time  these  lines  appear. 

But  200  members  of  the  Hous*  have  other 
Ideas.  They  are  backing  a  bUl  requiring  that 
20  per  cent  of  all  Imported  petroleum  and 
products  be  moved  in  American  tankers  at 
the  start  of  the  program.  By  1977  this  mini- 
mum would  have  been  raised  in  stages  to 
30  per  cent.  Also  supporting  the  bill,  not  sur- 
prisingly, Is  a  coalition  of  business  interests 
that  want  to  c^>erate  the  tankers  and  the 
maritime  unions  that  want  Jobs  for  their 
members. 

Also  behind  this  move  la  a  rationale  that 
strikes  us  as  curious.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  relatively  new  tanker  subsidy  program 
which  is  large  enough,  on  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Blackwell's  estimates,  to  enable  the  VS. 
operators  to  haul  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
12  million  barrels  expected  to  be  coming  Into 
this  oountry  daUy  by  1980,  and  by  1986  per- 
haps 20  per  cent  of  an  expected  daily  Inflow 
of  16  mUlloQ  barrels. 

Now  note  the  thought  processes  at  work. 
The  subsidy  program  by  Itself  promises  the 
operatOTS  only  15  to  20  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness from  seven  to  a  doeen  yean  from  now. 
The  operators  ask&  the  unions  want  more, 
and  they  want  U  a  lot  sooner.  Bufrthe  sub- 
sidy program  cannot  be  easily  eiUarged  with- 
out running  afoul  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  or  p>erbaps  evf  n  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,    r.j 

What  could  be  mora  attrac^ve,  tt^en,  than 
the  idea  of  shifting  the  extra  biirden  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  importer?  Because 
American  ships  are  costly  to  run,  their 
charges  in  trades  such  as  this  are  relatively 
high.  But  the  Importers  wUl  have  no  choice 
but  to  pay  them  for  at  least  20  to  30  per 
cent  of  what  they  get  from  ovarseas. 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  Im- 
porters paying  artlflclally  inflated  rates  for 
nearly  a  third  of  their  oil.  and  averaging 
these  out  through  the  remainder  of  their 
price  structure,  will  pass  the  Increases  on 
to  a  pTibllc  »iyeftdy  fear^tU  of  future  short- 
ages m  gasoline,  heaUng  oU  and  other  pro- 
ducts. And  thus  will  the  public  subsidize  not 
only  the  construction  prdgram  now  author- 
ized, but  the  ezplanded  plails  of  the  opera- 
tors and  unions. 

Mr.  Blackwell's  arguments  agal^ist  this  are 
several  and  valid.  He  would  view  it.  he  said, 
as  "an  MlQilaBlon  t^t  th^  adtmlhlstration's 
new  mrltuiil^  program  Qqs  failed  and  .  .  . 
that  the  t7.S.  merchant  marifke  ca^  never 
become  competitive  In  tbe'  ,^htematlonal 
market."  '^"'  ' 
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Yes.  it  would.  But  It  would  be  more  than 
that.  It  would  be  a  move  to  accomplish  by 
indirect  means  what  cannot  presently  be  ac- 
complished by  direct  means.  Moreover,  we 
suspect  that  once  Congress  specifies  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  oil  cargoes  move  in  U.S. 
ships  the  minimum  won't  stay  long  as  80  per 
cent  and  may  not  long  be  limited  to  oil. 
Does  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  there  will 
be  constant  pressure  to  raise  it?  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  farm  parities? 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PRESERVE. 

TEX. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  11546. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

HJi.  11546,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve,  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"dated",  strike  out  "November  1973"  and 
Insert  "May  1974";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  2,  strike  out  "NBRr-BT  91027"  and 
Insert  "NBR-BT  91,030";  on  page  4,  line 
10,  after  the  semicolon,  insert  "and  Big 
San<b^-Village  Creek  Unit,  Hardin  Coun- 
ty. Texas,  comprising  approximately  fif- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres.";  on  page  5,  after  line  12,  strike 

out: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  publishes  the  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  preserve 
in  the  Federal  Keglster  as  required  by  sub- 
section 1(b)  of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  earlier, 
there  Is  hereby  vested  in  the  United  States 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In,  and  the  right 
to  immediate  possession  of,  aU  real  property, 
except  the  mineral  estate,  lands  or  Interests 
In  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas  or  Its 
political  subdivisions,  or  existing  easement 
for  public  uUUtl^,  pipelines,  and  railroads, 
and  axoept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  tor  the 
orderly  termination  of  all  operations  on  real 
property  acquired  by  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection,  and  for  the  removal  of  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  personal  property  there- 
from. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  pay  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
^aken  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of  any 
Judgment  entered  against  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Pay- 
ment shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  moneys  available  and  apftro- 
prlated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  subject  to  the  appropriation  lim- 
itation contained  in  section  6  of  this  Act. 
upon  c^-tiflcatlon  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  agreed  negotiated  value. of  such  prop- 
erty, or  the  valuation  of  the  property 
awardsd  by  Judgment,  including  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  oentiun  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  taking  to  the  date  of  payment  there- 
for. Any  action  against  the  United  States  for 
Just  compensation  for  any  lands  cr  Interests 
taken  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 


brought  in  the  district  court  off  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  such  property 
Is  aitruated.  In  the  absence  of  a  negotiated 
agreement  or  an  action  by  the  owner  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  initiate  proceedings 
at  any  time  seeking  a  determination  of  Just 
oompensatlon  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  whlab  the 
property  is  situated.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  determines  that  fee  title  to  any 
lands  taken  pursuant  to  this  provision  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  former 
owner,  revest  title  in  such  lands  to  such 
owner  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  he  may  compensate  the 
owner  for  no  more  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  rights  so  reserved:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  shall  not  revest  title  to  any  lands 
for  which  Just  and  full  compensation  has 
been  paid. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  Im- 
proved property  as  defined  In  subsection  8 
(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may.  In  bis  discretion.  Initiate  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  If,  In  hie  Judgment,  such 
lands  are  subject  to,  or  threatened  with,  uses 
which  are  or  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  property  Is  situated  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  evidence  and  deter- 
mine Just  compensation  for  any  lands  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
change  the  section  number  from  "3"  to 
"2";  on  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22,  change  the  section  number  from 
"5"  to  "4";  and  on  page  11,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7,  change  the  section  number 
from  '6"  to  "5". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Jim  Beime,  the  staff 
assistant  handling  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  on  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  11546  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, that  Melanie  McCoy  of  my  staff  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Tim  Furlong,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  and  any  amendments  there- 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss). 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AIrt) 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  coimnittee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  13998,  and'  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
NuNK) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 


disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13998)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
aJl  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rejport  which 
reads  as  foUows: 

CoNrxsENCC  RzpoBT  (S.  Rkpt.  No.  93-886) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
13998)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  there  Is  hereby  authcwlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  Shuttle.  »805,000,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $313,300,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $140,516,000; 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration.  $266.- 
000.000: 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $143,500.- 
000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $196,300,000  of 
wtUch  $2,000,000  is  designated  for  research 
on  Short  Term  Weather  Phenomena;  and  $1,- 
000,000  is  designated  for  research  on  ground 
propulsion  systems; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$171,500,000; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology, $79,700,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  Is 
designated  for  research  on  hydrogen  pro- 
duction and  utilization  systems; 

(10)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition,  $250,- 
000,000; 

(11)  Technology  utilization,  $5,500,000; 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Addition  to  flight  and  guidance  simu- 
lation laboratory,  Ames  Research  Center,  $3,- 
660,000; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
science  and  applications  laboratories,  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center,  $890,000; 

(3)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $1,- 
220,000; 

(4)  Aoqulsltlon  of  land.  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  $160,000; 

(5)  Addition  to  systems  development  lab- 
oratory. Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  $4,880.- 
000; 

(6)  Addition  for  Integrated  systems  testing 
facility.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $3,790.- 
000; 

(7)  Modification  of  water  supply  system. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center.  $936,000; 
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(8)  Modification  of  0,000  pounds  per 
square  incb  air  storage  system,  Langley  Rc- 
saaidi  Cent«r,  $515,000; 

(fl)  RehabUltatlon  of  le^foot  transonic 
wind  tunnel.  lian^ey  Baseailcti  C«nt«r.  t2  - 
990,000; 

(10)  Modification  of  propulsion  systems 
Uboratory,  Lewis  Beeeorch  Center,  |2,880- 
000; 

(11)  Modification  of  roclQet  engine  tast 
faculty.  Lewis  Research  Center.  •660,000; 

(12)  Constructksn  of  X-ra^  taleaoope  fa- 
cility, MarahaU  Space  Fllgiit  Center.  M- 
060,000;  ^ 

(13)  Modification  of  beach  protection  sys- 
tem. Wallops  station,  $1,370,900; 

(14)  Construction  of  Infmred  telescope 
faculty,  Mauna  Kaa.  HawaU,  #6,040,000; 

(15)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety  at  various  tracking  antf  data  stations. 
91,430,000; 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  varlooa 
locations  as  foUows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Orblt^  landing  fa- 
cllltlee.  John  P.  Kennedy  Spaqs  Center,  »16.- 
880.000; 

(B)  Construction  of  Orbltsr  prooeaslng 
faculty,  John  p.  Kennedy  Spaqe  Center,  f  13,- 
880,000;  i 

(C)  Modifications  to  launcli  complex  89 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Ont«r.  $87,690,000;' 

(D)  Modifications  for  dynajlilc  test  facul- 
ties, Marshall  Space  Plight  C^ter,  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Industrial  Plant.  Downey,  Calllornla.  $3,920  - 
000; 

(B)  Construction  of  Orbller  horizontal 
flight  test  faculties,  Plight  Reiearch  Center 
$3,940,000: 

(PI  Modifications  for  crew  training  facili- 
ties, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  $420  - 
000; 

(G)  Modification  of  the  ilbratlon  and 
acoustic  test  facility,  Lyndoii  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $410,000;  [ 

(H)  Construction  of  matertafc  test  faculty 
White  Sands  Test  PacUlty.  $79^000; 

(I)  Modifications  for  solid  rpcket  booster 
structural  test  faculties.  M^^hall  Space 
Flight  Center,  82,590,000;  T 

(17)  RehabUltatlon  and  midlflcatlon  of 
faculties  at  various  locations,  n^t  In  excess  of 
$500,000  per  project,  $14,900,000; 

(18)  Minor  conetruetlon  of  ^w  faculties 
and  additions  to  eidstlng  facilities  at  various 
locations  not  In  excess  of  $250,000  per  project 
$4,600,000:  K      K    J       , 

(19)  PacUlty  planning  anci  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $1 0.900 JDOO. 

(c)  Por  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $749,624,000.  and  such  Mdltlonal  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authoriaed  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section   1(g),    appropriations   for    "Research 
and  development"  may  be  use<<  (i)   for  any 
Items  of  a  capital  natiire  (otheti  than  acqui- 
sition of  land)    which  may  be|  required  at 
locations  other  than  Installatloi^  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  performanob  of  research 
and    development    contracts,    ajnd    (2)     for 
grants  to   nonprofit   instltutlo^   of   higher 
education,    or    to    nonprofit    (Organizations 
whose   primary  purpose  is   the'  conduct  of 
scientific  research,  for  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  additional  research  facUiftes,  and  title 
to  such  facilities  shaU  be  vested  in  the  United 
States  unless  the  Admin  Istratof  determines 
that  the  national   program  of  aeronautical 
and  space  actlvlUee  wUl  best  t)e  served  by 
Teetlng  title  m  any  such  grante*  Institution 
or  organization.   Each   such  grijt  shaU   be 
made  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  to  be  required  to  In- 
sure   that   the    Cnlted    States  Vui    receive 
therefrom    benefit    adequate    to   Justify    the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  development" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  usetf  in  accord- 
ance   with    this    subaectlon    for    the    con- 


strucUon  of  any  major  faculty,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  coHateral  equipment 
exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Admlnlatrator  or 
his  designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  PreSdent 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nature,  location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such 
faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  faculties"  may  remain  avaUable 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  faculties,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" apprc^rUtlon  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pxirsuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrate  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  fxuids  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  for  each  project.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  may  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  new  faculties  and  additions 
to  existing  faculties,  and  not  In  excess  of 
$26,000  for  each  project.  Including  coUat- 
eral  equipment,  may  be  used  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  modification  of  faculties:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a),  not  In  excess  of  $250,000 
for  each  project.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going for  unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

(h)  The  authorization  for  the  apprcqnla- 
tlon  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  of  $10,900,000,  which  amount 
represents  that  part  of  the  authorization 
provided  for  In  section  1(b)  (12)  (I)  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1974,  for  which  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  made,  shall  expire 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sxc.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amoimts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8).  Inclusive,  of  sub- 
section 1(b)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee,  be  varied 
upward  10  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  linder  such  paragraphs  shaU  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified 
in  such  paragraphs. 

Sk.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of   1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  Buhsectlon  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "ConstrucUon  of  faculties"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(19)   of  such  subsection)   shaU  be  available 
for    expenditure    to    construct,    eq>and,    or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  instaUatlons 
at  any  location  (Including  locations  ^)ecified 
In  subsection  1(b) ),  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  acuon  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new  sci- 
entific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
untU  the  enactment  of  the  next  Authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space 
activities.  The  funds  so  made  avaUable  may 
be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  InstaU   permanent   or  tem- 
porary pubUe  works.  Including  land  acquisi- 
tion. Bite  preparation,  appurtenances.  utUl- 
tles.  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums 
may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended 
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to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  tnstaUatlon  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  As1a«nautlcs  of 
the   House  of   Representatives   and    to   the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  a  written  report  con- 
taining a  fuU  and  complete  statement  con- 
cemlng  ( 1 )  the  nature  of  such  construction 
expansion,  or  modification.  (2)  the  cost  there- 
of Including  the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action 
pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)   the  reason  why 
such  construaion,  expansion,  or  modifica- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  national  interest,  or 
(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the 
Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amoimt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  piu^uant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actuaUy  authorlaed  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  Um,\ 
and  1  (o) ,  and  *  ' 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  fuU  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  ch-cumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  (ingress  that 
It  is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible 

Sec.  6  Section  203(b)  (9)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1968  as 
amended  (42  VB.C.  2473(b)  (9)),  is  ameAded 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  to  obtain  services  as  authorized  by 
•ectlon  3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
per  mem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
QB-18;  '. 

Sec.  7.  The  National  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration  is  authorized,  when  so  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  Act.  to  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  tracking  and  data  relay  satel- 
Ute  services.  Such  services  shaU  be  furnished 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  appUcable 
Mithorlisatlon  and  appropriation  Acts.  The 
Government  shaU  incur  no  costs  under  such 
contract  prior  to  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  except  that  the  contract  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  for  contingent  U^iuty 
of  the  Government  which  may  accrue  In  the 
event  the  Government  should  decide  for  Its 
convenience  to  terminate  the  contract  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  the  contract.  TiUe 
to  any  faculties  which  may  be  required  m 
the  pwformanoe  of  the  contract  and  con- 
structed on  Gorvemxnent-owned  land  ahaU 
vest  in  the  United  States  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall 
In  January  of  each  year  reiwrt  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and  tbe 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
the  projected  aggregate  contingent  UabUlty 
of  the  Government  under  termination  pro- 
visions of  any  contract  authorized  In  this 
section  through  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
authority  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  enter  into  and  to 
maintain  the  contract  authorized  hereunder 
ihaU  remain  In  effect  as  long  as  provision 
therefor  Is  Included  In  Acts  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

Sec.  B.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1975". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Frank  E.  Moss. 

John  C.  Stknnis. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Barst  Goldwateb 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

OLIN    TEAGtTZ, 

Ken  Hechler, 


DOK     PUOfUA, 

J.  W.  Stmhtoton. 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
JOHM  W.  Wtslxr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
COMICTTZX  or  Conterxnce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R. 
13998)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  FY  1976  iat  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
and  program  management  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  NASA  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1975 
totaled  $3,247,129,000.  The  House  authorized 
$3,259,084,000.  and  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  $3,267,229,000.  The  committee  of 
conference  agrees  to  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,266,929,000.  as  foUows: 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  NASA  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  BUDGET  REQUEST 


Budget  Fsqusst 


House 


Senate 


Committee  ot 
conference 


Research  and  development: 

Space  Shuttle $800. 000, 000 

Space  flight  operations 323.300.000 

Advanced  missions 1,500,000 

Physics  and  astronomy 140,515.000 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 266,000.000 

Launch  vehicle  procurement 140.500.000 

Space  applications 177.500.000 

Aeronautical  research  and  technology.. 166, 400, 000 

Space  and  nuclear  research  and  technology 74.800,000 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition 250,000,000 

Technology  utilization 5.500,000 

ToUl 2.346,015,000 

Construction  ot  facilities 151,490,000 

Research  and  program  management 749,624, 000 

Grand  toUl 3. 247. 129.  OOO 


$820. 000. 000 
308.300,000 

1,  500. 000 
140,515,000 
266,  000, 000 
140, 500, 000 
179,  500,  000 
170, 655, 000 
80, 500, 000 
250.000.000 

5,500.000 


{800. 000,  000 

318. 300, 000 

1.  500, 000 

140,515,000 

264,000,000 

143, 500, 000 

200,  500,  000 

171.500,000 

74,800.000 

250,000.000 

5.500,000 


$805,000,000 
313.300,000 

1, 500, 000 
140.515.000 
266,000,000 
143,  500. 000 
196.  300. 000 
171.500.000 
79.700.000 
250,000.000 

5,500.000 


2,362,970,000 
146, 490, 000 
749.624,000 


2,370.115,000 
147.490.000 
749,624.000 


2.372,815.000 
144,490,000 
749.624.000 


3,259.084.000  3.267.229.000   3,266.929,000 


The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  House  authorized  $820,000,000  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program,  adding  $20,000,- 
000  to  the  NASA  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $800,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$805,000,000. 

The  Conference  agreement  recognizes  that 
funds  have  been  utilized  from  the  program 
management  reserve  to  solve  the  unantici- 
pated technical  difficulties  encountered  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Santa  Susana  test 
faculties  to  support  Space  Shuttle  main  en- 
gine component  and  subsystem  development 
testing. 

2.  The  House  authorized  $308,300,000  for 
the  ^>ace  Plight  Operations  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $318,300,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$313,300,000  for  this  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  la  a  reduction 
of  $10,000,000  from  the  NASA  request  and 
both  Houses  were  In  agreement  that  $5,000,- 
000  of  this  reduction  Is  to  be  made  against 
the  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project.  The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  agrees  that  the  additional 
$5,000,000  reduction  In  the  NASA  request 
contained  in  the  Conference  substitute  Is  to 
be  taken  from  De-velopment,  Test  and  Mis- 
sion Operations  authorization  prorlded. 
howeyer.  none  of  the  reduction  Is  to  be 
applied  against  the  stipportlng  activities  at 
the  Mississippi  Test  PacUlty. 

3.  The  House  approved  $266,000,000.  the 
NASA  request,  for  the  Lunar  and  Planetary 
Rxploratlon  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $264,000,000. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 


House  position  authorizing  $266,000,000  for 
this  program. 

4.  The  House  authorized  $140,500,000  for 
the  Launch  Vehicle  Procurement  program, 
the  amount  of  the  NASA  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $143,500,000  for  this 
program,  an  Increase  of  $3,000,000  to  Initiate 
procurement  of  the  Delta  launch  vehicle  to 
be  used  to  laimch  the  ERTS-C  spacecraft. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position. 

5.  NASA  requested  $177,600,000  for  the 
Space  Applications  program.  The  House  au- 
thorized $179,500,000.  an  Increase  of  $2,000.- 
000.  and  speclficaUy  designated  In  the  bill 
that  $2,000,000  of  the  authorized  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  research  on  short-term  weath- 
er phenomena,  $2,000,000  for  reeearch  on 
hydrogen  production  and  utilization  systems, 
and  $1,000,000  for  reeearch  on  ground  prc^ul- 
slon  systems. 

The  Senate  authorized  $300,500,000. 
adding  $23,000,000  to  the  request — $13,000,- 
000  to  initiate  the  ERTS-C  spacecraft,  $6,000,- 
000  for  additional  energy  research.  $2,000,000 
for  research  on  short-term  weather  phenom- 
ena, and  $2,000,000  for  ERTS  data  process- 
ing activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$196,300,000  for  this  program  and  designates 
$3.000,(X)0  for  reeearch  on  short-term  weather 
phenomena  and  $1,000,(XX)  for  research  on 
gjotind  propulsdon  systems. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
NASA  shoiUd  Initiate  promptly  the  ERTS-C 
spacecraft  project  and  should  apply  added 
reeources  to  Its  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment (Uitivltles  including  the  solar  sateUlte 
power  station  study. 


6.  NASA  requested  $166,400,000  for  Aero- 
nautical Research  and  Technology. 

The  House  authorized  $170,655,000.  an  In- 
crease of  $4,255,000  for  additional  effort  In 
selected  areas  of  aeronautical   research. 

The  Senate  authorized  8171.500.000.  an  In- 
crease of  $5,100,000  in  the  NASA  request, 
with  generaUy  similar  objectives  to  those  of 
the  House. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

7.  The  House  authorized  $80,500,000  for  the 
Space  and  Nuclear  Research  and  Technology 
program.  Increasing  the  NASA  request  $5,700,- 
000  for  coal  and  other  energy-related  re- 
search. 

The  Senate  authorized  $74300,000,  the 
amount  of  the  NASA  request. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$79,700,000.  designating  $1,000,000  for  re- 
search on  hydrogen  production  and  utiliza- 
tion systems. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  $3,900,000  of  the 
additional  authorization  is  to  be  appUed  to 
coal -related  research. 

8.  The  House  authorized  $10,040,000  for  an 
optimized  Infrared  telescope  faculty  to  be 
constructed  at  Maxina  Kea,  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  authorized  $6,040,000  for  thU 
facility  as  requested  by  NASA. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

9.  NASA  requested  $42,690,000  for  modi- 
fications to  Launch  Complex  39.  John  P. 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  to  accommodate  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

The  House  authorized  $35,690,000  for  this 
project,  a  reduction  of  $7,000,000. 

The  Senate  authorized  $42,690,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$37,690,000. 

10.  The  House  authCM^zed  $3,940,000  for 
the  construction  of  arbiter  horizontal  flight 
test  faculties  at  the  Flight  Research  Center, 
an  Increase  of  $2,000,000  above  the  NASA  re- 
quest  to  provide  a  capabUlty  for  long-term 
aeronautical  research. 

The  Senate  authorized  $1,940,000  for  this 
faculty. 

The  (Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  position. 

11.  The  House  authorized  a  lump  sum 
amount  of  $77,020,000  for  Item  16.  SecUon 
1(b)  for  the  several  projects  authorized  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  each  individual 
Shuttle  project  with  a  specified  amount 
therefor  In  Ueu  of  a  lump  sum  total  for  aU 
projects. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  position. 

12.  The  House  Inserted  Section  1  (h)  In  the 
bUl  rescinding  $10,900,000  of  FY  1974  author- 
ization for  the  construction  of  Orblter  land- 
ing facilities  at  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Center. 

The  Senate  did  not  Include  a  comparable 
provision  In  Its  action  on  this  bUl. 

The  ConuiUttee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  position. 

13.  The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts 
the  House  position  opposing  the  NASA  pro- 
posal to  place  the  Plum  Brook  Station  In  a 
standby  mode  and  considers  that  every  effort 
shoiUd  be  made  to  maintain  this  facility  In 
a  mlnlmtun  operating  condition  so  as  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  support  for  NASA  and  other 
associated  research  activities  for  at  least  one 
year. 

Prank  E.  Moss, 
JoRN  C.  Stew  WIS, 
Howard  W.  Caknoit, 
Barrt  Goldwateb, 
Carl  T.  Cdrtxs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
OUM  Tkagttx, 
Ken  HECBLsa, 
Don  PoauA, 
J.  W.  Btmihoton, 
C.  A.  MosRxa, 
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Alpronzo  Bk  I., 
John  W.  Wtiilxb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  <V  f'**  House. 

Mr.    MOSS.    Mr.    Presidtot,    I    move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  wsis  agreed  lio. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
TEX. 


'RESERVE, 


The  Senate  continued  w»h  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.H.  11546)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  Natlonsd  Preserve  m  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  make 
a  brief  statement  on  t|ie  pending 
measure. 

A  similar  measure  wa^  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  1)970.  It  was 
sponsored  by  one  of  the  eiu-ly  leaders 
and  great  dedicated  sxipporters  of  the 
Big  Thicket,  former  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough,  who  worked  tirelessly  during  the 
time  he  wsis  in  the  Senate  and  has 
worked  tirelessly  ever  since;  to  see  this 
area  acquired  and  made  a  national  pre- 
serve. I  want  to  pay  tribute  tC)  him  at  the 
outset  of  miy  statement.         I 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is! to  establish 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  establishing  this  unit 
of  the  national  park  systerti.  the  Con- 
gress will  assure  the  preservation  of  nu- 
merous representative  areas  topical  of  the 
Big  Thicket  region  and  it  willjprotect  and 
preserve  the  natural  values  which  make 
this  "biological  crossroads"  unique  in  the 
United  States.  J 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Sectietary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands,  i'aters,  and 
interests  therein,  within  a<i  area  de- 
picted on  a  map  on  file  with  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  to  be  kjiown  as  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  preserve  liay  not  in- 
clude more  than  approximaiely  100,000 
acres.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  rather  full  back^ound  de- 
scription of  the  area  be  priilted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Backcsouitd  km  DcscRiPTioif  or  Akea 

The  Big  Thicket  area  of  eastern  Texas 
contains  a  great  diversity  of  plant  commu- 
nities. Tbese  vegetatlye  units  ra^ge  from  tbe 
drier  upland  country,  to  the  baygall,  bog, 
streambanlc,  and  floodplaln  forest  communi- 
ties. Various  habitats  within  tl|e  units  are 
unique,  and  may  support  the  nearly  extinct 
Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  and  red  wolf. 

The  chief  value  of  tbe  Big  Thilcket  lies  in 
Its  unique  blologlc&l  resource^,  evidenced 
largely  by  displays  of  plant  llf«  found  no- 
where else  In  the  United  St£.tes.  Preservation 
of  examples  of  these  botanical  displays  Is 
clearly  necessary  for  continued  scientific 
study  and  an  educational  and  Itisplratlonal 
reminder  to  fut\ire  generations 

The  National  Preserve  category  is  a  new 
concept,  which  will  establish  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  areas,  which  are  unique 
due  mainly  to  the  flora  and  faiina.  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  an4  which  may 
be  threatened  by  encroaching  developments 
or  other  adverse  situations. 

The  approximate  67  miles  of  river  corridor 
with  several  access  points  will  pfovlde  addi- 
tional means  to  explore  and  appreciate  much 
of  the  Big  Thicket  area.  In  addition  to  hik- 


ing trails  In  these  and  other  areas,  access 
by  boats  and  canoes  will  also  permit  the 
visitor  to  enjoy  the  area  in  a  different 
manner. 

The  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas  contains 
eight  different  biological  habitats,  ranging 
from  savannah,  to  bald-cypress  swamp,  to 
upland  mixtures  of  American  beech,  southern 
magnolia,  white  oak  and  loblolly  pine.  This 
area  is  unique  in  the  United  States.  Changes 
In  elevation  from  400  feet  on  the  north 
to  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  south, 
as  well  as  changes  from  well  drained  to 
swampy  areas,  and  from  fertile  soil  to  intru- 
sions of  less  fertile  soil  types,  account  for 
the  variety  of  plant  communities  In  the  Big 
Thicket  area.  In  addition,  to  Its  extraor- 
dinary diversity  of  flora,  the  area  contains 
a  wealth  of  animal  life,  and  magnificent 
specimens  of  Individual  tree  species.  The 
larger  mammals  Include  the  Texas  whltetall 
deer,  red  and  gray  fox.  raccoon,  ringtail, 
mink,  otter,  skunks,  opossum,  bobcat,  moun- 
tain Hon,  armadillo,  and  on  occasion,  black 
bear.  Three  out  of  four  species  of  Insectivo- 
rous plants  occur  there.  Over  300  birds  have 
been  listed  for  the  Big  Thicket,  including 
the  American  egret,  roseate  spoonbill,  and 
the  relatively  rare  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 
The  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  which  was  the 
largest  woodpecker  In  North  America,  may 
survive  in  the  area.  The  Thicket  also  con- 
tains the  largest  known  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can holly,  black  hickory  and  planer  tree, 
as  well  as  40  wild  orchid  species,  some  found 
nowhere  else. 

The  scientific  resources  of  Big  Thicket  are 
outstanding,  not  only  because  a  variety  of 
biological  communities  are  In  close  proxim- 
ity, but  because  of  the  ecologlc  interplay 
between  species.  The  Committee  Is  advised 
that  explanation  of  these  scientific  values 
will  be  a  major  part  of  the  Interpretation 
by  the  Park  Service  of  the  Preserve.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  scientific  Interest,  the  area  Is  also 
one  of  great  natural  beauty,  including  park- 
llke  beech  and  magnolia  stands,  virtually 
Impenetrable  "thicket"  areas,  and  pictur- 
esque bald  cypress-water  tupelo  swamps. 

The  Big  Thicket  once  comprised  several 
million  acres,  but  it  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  logging,  clearing  for  agricultural  uses 
and  oil  field  operations,  and  more  recently, 
vacation  home  subdivisions.  It  is  now  di- 
vided Into  strips  and  blocks  of  ecological 
Islands  and  these  Islands  are  steadily  being 
encroached  upon. 

Interest  In  preserving  the  Thicket  as  a  part 
of  the  Park  System  began  before  the  Second 
World  War.  Specifically,  studies  of  the  area 
were  made  in  1966  and  1966,  and  In  April 
1967,  the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Building  and  Monuments, 
found  that  "The  Big  Thicket,  with  Its  great 
variety  of  vegetatlonal  types,  its  magnificent 
specimens  of  Individual  tree  species,  its  di- 
versity of  bird  life  . .  .  and  its  unusual  animal 
communities,  is  of  national  significance." 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Preserve  would 
be  to  preserve  key  areas  for  scientific  study, 
rather  than  to  provide  solely  for  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities.  Developoient  of 
the  area  for  visitor  use  would  consist  mainly 
of  access  roads  to  the  edges  of  the  units, 
trails.  Interpretive  facilities,  primitive  camp- 
sites and  boat  launching  facilities  so  that 
visitors  could  explore  the  Preserve  from  the 
numerous  streams,  rivers,  and  bayous.  In 
preserving  the  area  for  a  scientific  purpose, 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  Is  similar 
to  the  joint  Federal-state  effort  at  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Reserve  In  Wisconsin 
(16  UB.C.  4fl9d  et  aeq.).  which  was  created 
to  protect,  preserve,  and  Interpret  nationally 
significant  values  of  Wisconsin  continental 
glaclatlon.  Including  moraines,  kettleholes, 
swamps,  lakes,  and  other  reminders  of  the 
Ice  age. 

Following  are  descriptions  of  the  units 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the  Big  Tbleket 
Preserve: 


1.  Big  Sandy  Creek  Unit. — Comprising 
14,300  acres,  this  unit  extends  southward 
from  the  Alabiuna-Coushatta  Indian  Reser- 
vation. It  Is  a  wild,  well-watered,  relatively 
unaltered  area  containing  outstanding 
examples  of  several  of  the  Big  Thicket's  eco- 
types  from  upland  communities  to  the 
streambank,  bog  baygaU,  and  swamp  com- 
munities. Included  In  the  wide  variety  of 
wildlife  which  Inhabit  this  area  are  some  of 
the  few  remaining  alligators. 

a.  Menard  Creek  Corridor  Unit. — This  ap- 
pendage to  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  Unit  Is  about 
20  mUes  long  and  totals  approximately  3,359 
acres.  Unlike  Big  Sandy  Creek,  which  is  part 
of  the  Neches  River  drainage  system.  Menard 
Creek  Is  a  tributary  of  the  Trinity  River.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  visitors  In  this  area  will 
experience  many  of  the  natural  features  com- 
mon to  the  Big  Thicket  area  and  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  public  facilities  will  be  developed 
on  the  lands  located  at  Its  confiuence  witli 
the  Trinity  River. 

3.  Hickory  Creek  Savannah  Unit. — This  668 
acre  tract  is  considered  to  be  a  distinctive 
threshold  community  bordering  on  the  tra- 
ditional Big  Thicket.  It  clearly  Ulvistrates 
the  Infiuence  of  soU  typies  on  plant  distribu- 
tion. Basically,  it  Is  a  grassland  containing 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  herbacious  plants, 
broken  occasionally  by  longleaf  pines  and  low 
bushes  and  trees.  While  upland  pine  savan- 
nah areas  were  once  extensive,  now  only  a 
few  unaltered  areas  remain  Intact.  Of  these, 
the  Hickory  Creek  Unit  Is  considered  one  of 
the  finest. 

4.  Turkey  Creek  l/nit.— Illustrative  of  the 
typical  Upper  Thicket  vegetation  types,  this 
7,800  acre  unit  contains  the  largest  known 
field  of  pitcher  plants  in  the  region.  Its 
northern  reaches  Include  one  of  the  greatest 
varieties  of  subtypes  to  be  found  In  the  Big 
Thicket,  while  the  southern  portion  fea- 
tures an  unusually  well-preserved  tract  of 
mixed  hardwoods  typical  of  the  streambank 
community. 

6.  Beech  Creek  Unit. — This  4,856  acre 
imlt  lies  In  the  heart  of  the  Big  Thicket's 
upper  division.  Occupying  well-drained,  fer- 
tile soils.  It  supports  fine  stands  of  beech, 
magnolia,  white  oak  and  loblolly  pine — a 
combination  of  which  represents,  to  some, 
the  "true"  Thicket.  While  portions  of  the 
area  have  been  cut  over  they  are  rejuvenat- 
ing and  will  ultimately  equal  the  values  of 
the  virgin  area  known  as  "Woodland 
Chapel"  which  is  contained  In  this  area. 

6.  Upper  Neches  River  Corridor  Unit.— 
Extending  southward  from  Dam  B  to  the 
Neches  Bottom  Unit,  this  river  corridor  Is 
approximately  21  miles  long  and  Includes 
approximately  3.775  acres  of  land.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  many  values  as  one  of  the  major 
rivers  of  the  area,  the  Upper  Neches  offers 
canoeing  opportunities  and  fishing  for 
smallmouth  bass  and  catfish.  This  unit  also 
Includes  the  Sally  Withers  addition  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  pristine  remain- 
ing oxbow  lakes. 

7.  Nechet  Bottom  and  Jack  Gore  BaygaU 
Unit. — Located  along  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Big  Thicket  region,  this  13.300  acre 
unit  supports  mature  lowland  hardwood  for- 
est types  and  contains  many  species  not 
found  elsewhere  In  the  Big  Thicket.  Laced 
with  sloughs  which  contain  large  specimens 
of  bald  cjrpress  and  water  tupelo,  the 
elevated  lands  contain  equaUy  Impressive 
birch,  elm.  oak,  boxelder  and  planer  trees. 
Such  an  area  natxirally  provides  valuable 
habitat  for  both  common  and  endangered 
wildlife. 

8.  Lower  Nechet  Rivtr  Corridor  Unit. — This 
17  mile  stretch  of  the  Neches  River  Includes 
2.600  acres  and  helps  provide  the  continuity 
of  the  corridor  from  Dam  B  to  Its  confluence 
with  Pine  Island  Bayou.  Like  the  other  major 
creeks  and  streams  In  the  region,  tbe  Lower 
Neches  supports  a  very  rich  subtropical  for- 
est varying  In  composition  as  soil  types 
change.  The  role  of  all  of  the  streams  la  most 
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important  to  the  entire  Big  Thicket  because 
It  Is  totally  dependent  upon  the  complex 
pattern  of  water  drainage  and  seepage;  con- 
sequently the  protection  afforded  this  and 
tbe  other  stream  segments  will  help  to  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  Big  Thicket 
environment. 

9.  Beaumont  Unit. — Although  this  6,218 
acre  tract  Is  located  near  the  City  of  Beau- 
moat.  It  remains  perhaps  tbe  wildest  com- 
ponent of  all  of  the  units  to  be  Included  in 
the  Preserve.  Located,  as  It  is,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neches  River  and  Pine  Island 
Bayou,  It  Is  virtually  an  Island  Isolated  by 
the  streams  and  canals  that  surround  It. 
Although  some  cypress  may  have  been  bar- 
vested  in  tbe  area  at  some  time,  part  of  it 
has  never  been  logged  and  it  Is  doubtful  that 
a  better  stand  of  basic  hardwoods  exists  any- 
where In  North  America.  It  Is  considered  to 
be  a  superlative  example  of  the  Big  Thicket's 
flood  plain  and  streambank  communities.  In 
thU  remote  section,  where  access  \a  dlfllcult, 
due  to  sloughs  and  swamply  fingers,  It  la 
hoped  that  tbe  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker  may 
stUl  exist. 

10.  Loblolly  Unit. — Comprising  550  acres, 
this  unit  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
basic  components  of  most  of  the  major  Big 
Thicket  propKMals.  It  contains  the  only  ex« 
tensive  stand  of  loblolly  pines  remaining  In 
tbe  Big  Thicket  and  Is  said  to  have  persisted 
only  because  It  has  been  entangled  in  litiga- 
tion since  the  turn  of  tbe  century. 

11.  Little  Pine  Island — Pine  Island  Bayou 
Corridor  Unit. — This  2,100-acre  corridor  unit 
Is  about  14  miles  long.  Like  the  other  stream 
corridors  It  Is  Important  because  It  nourishes 
and  drains  other  areas  of  the  Big  Thicket, 
but  it  is  also  significant  because  of  Its  high- 
ly scenic  combination  of  pahnetto  and  cy- 
press swamps. 

12.  Lance  Rosier  Unit. — ^Near  tbe  southem- 
mQSt  end  of  the  Big  Thicket,  the  Lance  Ro- 
sier Unit  is  tbe  largest  component  of  the 
proposed  Preserve.  Totaling  25,024  acres,  this 
unit  Is  relatively  undisturbed  and  Is  tbe 
most  Important  representative  of  Lower 
Thicket  vegetation.  Because  of  Its  size  and 
character.  It  should  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife  species  that  might  become 
endangered  In  smaller  tracts. 

13.  Big  Sandy-Village  Creek  Unit,  Hardin 
County. — This  area  contains  15,450  acres  and 
contains  tbe  unique  Sandylands-Ponds  Area 
and  Is  an  extension  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
Unit. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
language  in  the  bill  conforms  with  the 
traditional  committee  practice  as  re- 
flected In  other  national  recreation 
areas.  Hunting  and  fishing  are  permitted 
in  accordance  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws. 

The  Interior  Committee  of  the  Senate 
adopted  two  amendments,  one  of  which 
called  for  a  change  in  the  map,  which  is 
referred  to  on  page  5  of  the  report,  and 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  that  ref- 
erence be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

COMMrrTEE   AMZIfOMKNTS 

The  Committee  made  two  related  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  11546.  The  first  amendment 
changes  the  map  designation  In  section  1(b) 
of  the  bin  "from  NBR-BT  91,027  dated  No- 
vember 1973"  to  "NBR-BT  91,030  dateC  May 
1974."  This  change  is  to  reflect  tbe  second 
amendment  which  is  the  addition  of  a  15,450-  « 
sere  unit  designated  as  the  Big  Sandy-Village 
Creek  Unit  In  Hardin  County,  Texas.  The  Big 
Bandy-Village  Creek  Unit  was  added  on  the 
basis  of  the  unique  Sandylands-Ponds  Area 
and  as  an  extension  of  the  Turkey  Creek 
Unit. 


The  Committee  also  amended  H.R.  11546 
by  deleting  the  "legislative  taking"  provision 
contained  In  section  2  of  the  House-passed 
bill.  This  section  was  eliminated  In  favor  of 
the  normal  acquisition  policy  and  subsequent 
sections  of  the  bill  are  renumbered.  Tbe 
Committee  feels  that  legislative  taking  is  an 
extraordinary  measure  which  should  be  In- 
voked only  In  those  instances  In  which  tbe 
qualities  which  render  an  area  suitable  for 
national  park  status  are  Imminently  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  The  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  tbe  Big  Thicket  u«a  repre- 
sents such  an  instance. 

The  Committee  was  assured  during  the 
bearings  on  this  legislation  that  those  timber 
companies  with  holdings  in  the  area  will.  In 
good  faith,  continue  the  moratorium  once 
specific  boundaries  are  designated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  file  a  declaration  of  taking  In  the  usual 
manner  however,  should  any  particular  area 
within  this  Preserve  be  threatened.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  this  is  adequate  for  protec- 
tion and  will  provide  suitable  flexibility  for 
the  orderly  and  prompt  acquisition  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve.  The  Committee  has  always  cooper- 
ated when  any  request  for  a  declaration  of 
taking  has  been  requested. 

An  additional  consideration  In  the  deletion 
of  the  legislative  taking  orovlslon  is  the  cur- 
rent backlog  within  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice acquisition  program.  To  acquire  those 
areas  already  authorized  but  unacquired  is 
estimated  to  cost  at  least  t248  million.  To 
enact  a  legislative  taking  in  this  legislation 
would  either  postpone  the  acquisition  of 
previously  authorized  areas  or  would  require 
the  United  States  to  pay  Interest  computed 
from  the  time  of  the  taking  until  the  date  of 
final  payment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  change  is  an  addition 
of  15,450  acres  designated  as  the  Big 
Sandy -Village  Creek  Unit  in  Hardin 
County,  Tex.  The  Big  Sandy-Vniage 
Creek  Unit  was  added  on  the  basis  of 
the  unique  Ssmdylands-Ponds  Area  and 
M  an  extension  of  the  Turkey  Creek  Unit. 
This  Is  practically  the  only  difference 
between  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  second  main  difference  Is  that  the 
committee  amended  H.R.  11546  by  delet- 
ing the  legislative  taking  provision  con- 
tained in  section  2  of  the  House  bill.  This 
provision  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  the 
normal  £u;qulsltion  policy  for  national 
park  units  and  subsequent  sections  of  the 
bill  are  renumbered. 

The  committee  feels  that  legislative 
taking  is  an  extraordinary  measure 
which  should  be  invoked  only  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  qualities  which 
render  an  area  suitable  for  national  park 
status  are  imminently  threatened  with 
destruction.  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Big  Thicket  area  repre- 
sents such  an  instance.  In  fact,  we  have 
only  invoked  legislative  taking  in  the  case 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park  as  I  recall. 

Also,  it  should  be  commented  that  to 
give  legislative-taking  authority  in  this 
bill  would,  in  eflfect,  give  it  a  priority 
over  a  backlog  of  some  $248  million  of 
previously  authorized  psu"k  acquisitions 
and  additions,  recreation  areas,  seashore 
areas,  and  lakeshore  areas.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  was  inadvisable; 
therefore,  we  have  not  put  this  in  the 
bUl  before  the  Senate. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  bill,  the  sum  in 
the  Senate  version,  as  in  the  House  ver- 
sion, is  $63,813,000  for  land  acquisition. 


and  $7  million  for  development  of  the 
area, 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  tell  me  whether 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  such  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  prevented  from 
taking  homes  in  the  Big  Thicket  Area 
unless  absolutely  necessary?  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  homes,  as  I  know 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  Is,  and 
we  want  to  be  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  want  to  make  the  Record 
clear  that  both  Senators  from  Texas 
have  spoken  to  me  on  this  point.  I  think 
the  query  they  raise  Is  imderstandable. 
and  I  believe  it  is  co vexed  on  page  2  of 
the  bill.  I  read  from  line  12 : 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  .  .  .  shall  further  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  exclude  from  the 
vmlts  hereafter  described  any  improved  year- 
round  residential  properties  which  he  deter- 
mines. In  his  discretion,  are  not  necessary  for 
tbe  protection  of  tbe  values  of  tbe  area  or 
for  Its  proper  administration. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  taking  homes 
that  are  year-round  residential  proper- 
ties. I  believe  that  was  the  feeling  of  the 
full  committee,  and  I  am  happy  to  make 
that  part  of  the  legislative  history  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  expressing  concern  about 
this  matter. 

I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said.  He  as- 
sures us  that  in  his  mind  this  adequately 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
actively  attempt  to  exclude  homes  and 
businesses.  He  is  confident  of  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  confident  of  that.  I 
give  the  additional  £issurance  that  as  this 
matter  moves  forward,  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  acquire  the  land  and  develop  it, 
and  that  can  be  handled  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  as  well. 

If  there  are  shacks  or  shanties  down  on 
the  streambeds  of  the  creeks  that  run 
out  of  this  area,  or  other  structures  which 
are  Incompatible  with  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  biU,  then  I  think  that  is  a  little 
different  problem.  But  as  to  year- 
aroimd  residences  that  pose  no  conflict 
with  preserving  the  area,  I  see  no  prob- 
lem at  all.  I  give  every  assurance  that  as 
long  as  I  am  around — and  I  hope  after- 
ward— there  will  be  no  effort  to  try  to 
take  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  chairman  Is  satisfied 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
enough  flexibility  in  drawing  the  bound- 
aries of  all  these  units  to  make  as  little 
impact  as  possible  on  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  good  commonsense  would  be  used.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  better  word  for 
it.  I  hope  the  boimdaries  are  drawn  in 
such  a  way  to  go  around  the  little  areas 
that  contain  homes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presiden  ,  I  yield  the 
flcxjr. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chalrmsoi  of 
the  subcommittee  that  we  are  most  ap- 
preciative of  his  efforts  and  for  the  work 
he  has  done.  This  is  a  great;  day  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Big  Thldcet.  I  think 
this  exemplifies  the  long  h^tory  of  the 
dlstin^rulshed  Senator  froiq  Nevada  In 
preserving  the  unique  and  njatural  areas 
of  America.  The  people  of  T^xas  and  the 
friends  of  the  Big  Thlcketi  everywhere 
are  greatly  indebted  to  hirnl 

I  know  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  House  version  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. I  personally  prefer  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, which  I  understand  \fas  r^xirted 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  know  that  House 
Members  support  the  Houi^e  version,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  such  a  difference  that 
it  cannot  be  resolved.  It  is  important  that 
we  get  legislation  to  preserve  the  Big 
Thicket  because  we  know  Ihe  Inroads 
that  are  being  made  on  the  timber  there. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  concur  with  the  senti- 
ments of  both  Senators.  I  anticipate  no 
great  problems  if  the  bill  goas  to  confer- 
ence. There  was  tmother  great  Texan 
who  said.  "Come,  let  us  reason  together." 
I  am  sure  if  we  adopt  that  philosophy  we 
will  be  able  to  get  a  bill  and  s^nd  it  to  the 
White  Hoiise  for  signature.  I 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  I  recali  the  quota- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  inferred  was 
from  the  book  of  Isaiah.  As  I  recall,  the 
rest  of  the  quotation  goes  on  to  say.  In 
effect: 

If  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  you  sh&ll  eat 
the  good  of  the  land. 

But  IX  you  refuse  and  rebel^  ye  shaU  be 
devoured  with  the  sword. 


rebelj 

If  wi 


am  glad  he 


Kttt,   w 
■fat,  I 


In  this  Instance  I  say  If  wi  do  not  ac- 
complish om-  purpose  we  will  see  a  fast 
erosion  of  a  great  park. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  recognize  tba  Senator  as 
a  student  of  the  Bible  and  I 
has  added  to  the  qiiotatlon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preslde^it,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presldefat,  I  resent 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
who  is  also  a  lawyer  and  a  businessman, 
outshining  a  clergyman's  son  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible.  T 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  ntot  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  on  tfce  splendid 
work  done  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada.  He  has  been  »ery  patient 
In  this  matter  and  has  been  most  accom- 
modating to  Senator  Bzktseh  and  to  me. 
I  think  we  owe  the  Senator  f  jom  Nevada 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  would  Mke  to  pose  one  mc^  question. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  co»imlttee  In- 
cluded the  acreage  along  Village  Creek  in 
the  preserve,  which  I  think  Is  very  im- 
portant to  the  total  concept  of  the  pre- 
serve. I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  to  Join 
me  In  expressing  support  far  this  unit 
and  its  Inclusion  In  the  blU  as  finally 
agreed  to  In  conference. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  will  attempt  to  do 
that.  That  was  the  main  difference  in  the 
bill  before  us  today  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  In  conference!  we  will  do 


our  best  to  sustain  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion.          

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  this  is  a  great  day  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve.  The  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, through  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  has 
moved  this  proposal  in  record  time  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Big  Thicket  owe 
both  him  and  the  committee  a  great 
debt.  Senator  Bible  has  shown  the  con- 
cern for  the  Big  Thicket  that  he  has 
demonstrated  during  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer for  the  preservation  of  all  our 
unique  natural  areas,  and  the  people  of 
Texas  and  the  friends  of  the  Big  Thicket 
everywhere  owe  him  a  great  debt. 

The  plight  of  the  Big  Thicket  has 
caused  great  concern  in  my  State  and 
around  the  country.  It  has  prompted  the 
members  of  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation  to  support  the  House-passed 
bill,  which  with  certain  differences  we 
are  considering  today.  And  that  same 
concern  for  the  Big  Thicket  is  demon- 
strated by  the  unanimous  support  given 
this  bill  by  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that,  although 
I  obviously  prefer  the  features  of  the 
Senate  bill,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions which  are  serious  enough  to  be 
allowed  to  jeopardize  the  establishment 
of  a  Big  Thicket  preserve.  The  Big 
Thicket  is  in  great  danger  and  it  is 
urgent  that  we  act  to  save  it. 

The  great  conservationist  John  Mulr 
in  urging  the  preservation  of  our  magnif- 
icent western  forests  once  said: 

Gtod  has  cared  lor  these  trees,  saved  them 
from  drought,  disease,  avalanchea.  and  a 
thousand  straining,  leveling  tempests  and 
floods;  but  he  cannot  save  them  from  man's 
folly — only  Uncle  Sam  can  do  that. 

His  words  were  true  of  the  redwoods 
of  California  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  and  his  words  are  equally  true 
of  the  hardwoods,  virgin  pines,  and  flow- 
ering magnolias  of  the  Big  Thicket  today. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  the  westernmost 
part  of  a  forest  system  that  once  ex- 
tended across  the  entire  southern  region 
of  the  United  States.  At  one  time  the  Big 
Thicket  comprised  almost  3.5  million 
acres  of  forests  and  streams  spreskl 
across  12  counties  in  the  southeast  area 
of  Texas.  Today  that  vast  forest  has  been 
reduced  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres 
and  the  wildlife  and  vegetation  of  the 
Big  Thicket  stand  to  be  lost  forever  im- 
less  the  Government  ticts  to  save  them. 
Today,  the  trees  of  the  Big  Thicket  con- 
tinue to  be  felled  and  its  ecology  further 
damaged  by  unregulated  lumbering  and 
development.  By  acting  today,  we  will 
preserve  a  represents  tive  portion  area  of 
this  great  wilderness  before  It  is  too  late. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  Big  Thicket 
has  long  been  recognized  by  every  major 
conservation  group  in  the  United  States 
and  It  has  been  referred  to  by  experts 
who  have  visited  the  thicket  and  studied 
its  ecology  as  the  biological  crossroads  of 
North  America.  The  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  establishes  a  park  of  100,000 


acres  and  includes  representative  sam- 
ples of  all  the  Important  features  of  the 
Big  Thicket  area.  In  addition,  this  bill, 
as  the  report  of  the  committee  clearly 
indicates,  provides  protection  for  the 
landowners  and  homesltes  In  the  Big 
Thicket  area.  I  want  to  emphasize  again 
that  I  believe  the  Big  Thicket  Biological 
Preserve  must  be  established  in  harmony 
with  the  economic  and  other  activities  of 
the  people  in  the  area.  No  homes  should 
be  taken  that  can  be  avoided.  Improved 
property  such  as  farm  and  ranch  lands 
have  no  pl£u:e  in  ^  biologlcsd  preserve. 

I  believe  that  local  concern  over  the 
loss  of  homes  has  been  the  major  source 
of  opposition  to  this  proposal  in  the  area 
of  the  park  and  I  believe  that  this  local 
opposition  will  develop  into  prolonged 
legal  conflicts  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  makes  a  clear  policy  concerning 
the  rights  of  homeowners  in  the  area.  In 
order  for  the  Thicket  to  be  saved  we  must 
proceed  in  a  spirit  of  both  cooperation 
and  consideration.  Cooperation  among 
those  who  support  a  Big  Thicket  Preserve 
and  consideration  for  the  views  of  those 
who  oppose  it. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  those 
who  profit  materially  from  this  natural 
wilderness  and  who  live  near  it  must  also 
be  willing  to  Mt  in  concert  with  those 
who  are  seeking  only  to  profit  from  Its 
beauty  and  whose  only  attachment  to  tiie 
wilderness  is  a  desire  to  see  it  preserved. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  spoke  of  this  need 
when  he  said: 

We  have  become  great  because  of  the 
lavish  use  of  our  resources  and  we  have  Just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  growth.  But  the 
time  has  come  to  Inquire  seriously  what 
will  happen  when  our  forests  are  gone,  when 
the  coal,  the  Iron,  the  oU,  and  the  gas  are 
exhaxisted,  when  the  soils  have  been  stlU 
further  Impoverished  and  washed  into  the 
streams  polluting  the  rivers,  denuding  the 
fields  and  obstructing  navigation.  The  ques- 
tions do  not  relate  only  to  the  next  century 
or  to  the  next  generation.  It  la  time  for  us 
now  as  a  Nation  to  exerciae  the  same  reason- 
able foresight  in  dealing  with  our  great 
natural  resoxirces  that  would  be  shown  by 
any  prudent  man  In  conserving  and  widely 
using  the  property  which  contains  the  as- 
surance of  well-being  for  himself  and  his 
children. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  has  brought  us 
so  close  to  saving  the  Big  Thicket  today 
and  to  preserving  a  legacy  not  only  for 
those  of  us  who  have  shared  the  wonders 
of  the  Big  Thicket  but  also  for  those  fu- 
ture generations  who  will  be  able  to  en- 
Joy  its  beauty  and  who  will  applaud  our 
foresight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  not  since 
the  9l5t  Congress  has  the  Senate  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  During  the  9l8t 
Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  and 
I  hope  that  today  the  Senate  will  choose 
to  support  H_R.  11546  and  establish  the 
Big  Thicket  National  Preserve. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commend  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation which  gave  this  matter  careful 
study,  gave  my  views  on  It  every  consid- 
eration, and  acted  on  the  legislation  ex- 
peditiously. In  December,  the  House  of 
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Roiu-esentatives  passed  H.R.  11546. 1  had 
certain  reservations  about  the  way  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  House  and  worked 
with  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to 
see  if  the  bill  could  be  amended.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  committee  agreed 
with  a  number  of  my  proposals.  The  Sen- 
ate version  of  HJl.  11546  increased  the 
acreage  to  100,000  acres  and  added  acre- 
age in  the  area  of  Village  Creek.  If  acre- 
age in  the  area  of  the  arid  sandylands, 
succession  ponds  area  Is  not  included, 
then,  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  many 
scientists,  the  heart  of  the  Big  Thicket 
will  be  omitted  from  the  preserve.  One  of 
the  most  Important  ecological  systems, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Big 
Thicket,  would  be  deleted  if  acreage  in 
this  area  was  not  included.  I  hope  that 
if  the  Senate  passes  this  bill  and  goes  to 
conference  with  the  House  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  see  fit  to  work  for  the 
Inclusion  of  acreage  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  amoxmt  of  acreage  is  at 
issue.  I  encourage  the  Senate  to  be  flexi- 
ble on  the  sunount  of  acreage  to  be  in- 
cluded but  that  our  conferees  continue 
to  support  some  acreage  in  the  area  of 
Village  Creek. 

If  the  Senate  passes  this  legislation, 
I  hope  that  its  conferees  will  again  con- 
sider the  homeowners  in  the  Big  Thicket. 
I  had  asked  for  the  deletion  of  Menard 
Creek  and  Pine  Island  Bayou  which  are 
too  heavily  populated  with  permanent 
homes  and  businesses  to  be  Included  In 
any  preserve.  If  the  Senate  and  House 
continue  to  support  the  inclusion  of  these 
areas,  let  me  encourage  the  conferees  to 
consider  giving  the  National  Park  Service 
flexibility  in  drawing  the  boimdaries  of 
these  units  in  order  to  exclude  as  many 
permanent  homes  and  businesses  as  pos- 
sible. 

Attelnpt*  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
Unique  area  of  our  Nation  have  been 
going  on  for  30  years.  During  my  tenure 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  continuously 
worked  for  legislation  to  preserve  the 
area.  Because  the  thicket  is  located  at 
the  crossroads  of  the  forests  of  the 
south  and  east  and  the  vegetation  of  the 
west,  and  contains  elements  of  all  these 
fcreas,  the  Big  Thicket  is  unique  not  only 
to  Texas  but  to  the  United  States.  Its 
wet  climate  and  rich  soil  have  created 
a  beautiful  and  ecologically  unique  com- 
bination of  plants  and  wildlife  which 
must  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 
This  preserve  would  not  only  provide 
unlimited  opportunities  to  scientists  and 
students  who  wish  to  study  its  plants 
and  wlldiife  but  also  to  the  American 
people  who  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  champion  trees,  the  un- 
usual plants  living  in  juxtaposition  with 
each  other  and  the  lush  foliage  and 
wildlife  which  abound.  A  canoe  trip 
down  the  Neches  River  or  Villtige  Creek 
or  a  hike  through  one  of  the  many  units, 
each  unique  in  its  own  way,  is  something 
each  American  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience. 

Mr.  President,  today  let  us  take  the 
next  step  in  our  30-year  journey  to  pre- 
serve the  Big  Thicket  and  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  11546. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent    that  ..the    committee 
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amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  l>e 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11546)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  back  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  bill  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  11546)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SUGAR    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  whenever 
Congress  is  considering  extension  and 
amendment  of  the  Sugar  Act,  there  ap- 
pear a  number  of  press  articles  which 
endeavor  to  analsrze  the  sugar  situation. 
Accusations  and  Innuendoes  about  lobby- 
ists and  special  Interests  run  rampant. 
Hundreds  of  sinister  Implications  are 
hinted  at  sis  to  who  is  doing  what  and 
why.  Such  is  the  case  this  year. 

Some  of  these  articles  and  commen- 
taries are  useful  because  they  contain 
reliable  facts.  Others,  however,  are  mis- 
leading and  should  be  disregarded  as  ir- 
responsible journalism.  Par  too  few  of 
them  even  give  a  fair  and  impartial  an- 
alysis as  to  Just  why  there  is  a  Sugar 
Act  In  the  first  place  and  why  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  act  be  extended. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  first  passed  in  1937, 
and  although  it  hsis  been  amended  by 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time,  its  basic 
objectives  have  never  changed.  They  are : 

First,  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  to  consumers  at  fair  prices; 

Second,  to  protect  and  maintain  do- 
mestic sugar  producers; 

Third,  to  promote  our  export  trade  by 
reserving  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
market  for  sugar  imports. 

Over  tl^e  years,  the  act  has  achieved 
each  of  Its  three  objectives.  Consumers 
have  been  assured  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices.  Itie  do- 
mestic producers — the  28,000  domestic 
farms  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  an  Investment  of  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  land,  equipment,  and  crope,  as 
well  as  the  150,000  sugar  farmworkers 
have  benefited  from  this  program. 

The  Importance  of  having  most  of  our 
sugar  produced  at  home  Is  dramatically 
illustrated   ibis  year   when  petroleum. 


minerals,  smd  some  basic  sigricultural 
commodities  have  created  difficulties  for 
importing  coimtries.  We  have  had  ample 
supplies  of  sugar  and  consumers  in  just 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year  have 
saved  over  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  on 
the  3.6  million  tons  of  sugar  consumed. 
The  price  of  sugar  for  the  United 
States  for  January  through  April  aver- 
aged 4.73  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
world  market  price — adjusted  to  a  duty 
paid  New  York  price  basis.  This  is  the 
record  despite  several  speeches  by  USDA 
officials  late  last  year  and  early  this  year 
which  served  only  to  frustrate  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  the  program. 

At  a  critical  time  when  worldwide 
shortages  prevailed  and  the  world  price 
for  sugar  exceeded  our  own  domestic 
price,  these  imfounded  hints  that  the 
program  might  be  abandoned  created 
great  uncertainty  not  only  among  our 
own  producers  but  among  our  foreign 
suppliers  as  well.  Some  of  these  foreign 
suppliers  were  shipping  us  sugar  at  some 
sacrifice  to  themselves— because  the 
world  market  price  was  higher  than  our 
own.  Uncertainty  on  their  part  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Sugar  Act  made  the  situ- 
ation worse  for  everybody  by  creating 
unnecessary  instability  in  the  maxket. 

In  4  of  the  past  5  crop  years  world 
consumption  of  sugar  has  exceeded 
world  sugar  production.  The  result  has 
been  reduced  working  stocks,  spot  short- 
ages, and  the  highest  sugar  prices  since 
1920.  Given  this  situation,  some  persons 
have  arrived  at  the  rather  astounding 
conclusion  that  the  sugar  program 
should  be  ended  and  that  the  U.S.  market 
should  be  merged  with  the  world  mar- 
ket, at  world  prices.  This  is  surprising 
because  the  U.S.  price  for  raw  sugar  has 
been  below  the  worid  price — when  ad- 
justed to  a  comparable  basis — since  late 
November  1973. 

Indeed,  during  the  first  4  month  of 
this  year,  the  difference  has  averaged 
4.72  cents  per  pound,  or  23.7  percent  in 
our  favor.  This  situation  was  dramatized 
during  February  when  the  quoted  whole- 
sale price  for  refined  sugar  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  averaged  18.49  cents  per  pound  In 
100 -pound  bags,  while  simultaneously 
In  Toronto,  Canada — where  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  world  price  is  reflected  in  the 
price  consumers  pay — the  comparable 
price  for  February  averaged  about  35 
cents  or  almost  double  the  U.S.  price. 

Such  a  savings  to  the  U.S.  consumer 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  which  encourages 
foreign  suppliers  to  give  preference  to 
the  U.S.  market  imder  all  conditions. 
Despite  world  scarcity,  despite  the 
earlier  misadventures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  VS.  sugar  pro- 
gram dxiring  the  past  4  months  has 
been  supplying  U.S.  consumers  with 
sugar  at  prices  below  the  prevailing 
world  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  volume  and  price  data  for 
the  first  4  months  of  this  year  as  pub- 
lished by  the  USDA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
ence  of  the  past  4  oaonths  make  ft  clear 

to  me  that  the  best  way  to  aseure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sugar  at  stable,  reason- 
able prices  is  to  continue  the  sugar  pro- 
gram in  its  present,  basic  form. 

It  is  imfortunate,  in  my  qpinion,  that 
the  positive  benefits  of  thq  sugar  pro- 
gram often  go  imreported.  One  recent, 
rather  lengthy,  newspaper  article  criti- 
cized the  program  but  barely  mentioned 
that  for  6  months,  despite  a  World  short- 
age, U.8.  consximers  have  been  buying 
sugar  at  prices  substantlaDy  below  the 
worid  price.  The  same  surticlt  referred  to 
a  letter  last  January  addressed  to  the 
E»resident  Jointly  by  the  (llstlngoilshed 
SenatOT  from  Utah,  8enat<>r  BBNifrrr, 
who  is  the  ranldng  minoritj*  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  add  myself.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  to  i|isert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  lettef  sent  to  the 
President.  I 

There  being  no  obJectio4,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  I  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  invATB, 
WashtTifton,  D.C.,  Janut  try  24. 1974. 
Hon.  RgTHAMO  M.  Nizoir. 
Prtsident  of  the  United  States, 
Tfie  White  Uouae, 
Washington,  DC  \ 

DXAK  Mb.  PKESiDKirr;  As  ctialrm&n  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  tba  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  FtoAnce,  wtilch  ha*  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Sugar  Act,  we  are  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  recent  developxnetita  |n  the  sugar 
market. 

As  you  know,  worVtwlde  cugat'  Is  relatively 
scarce,  especially  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  It  is  both  this  scarcity,  laiid  the  way 
in  which  your  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
reacting  to  It.  which  are  the  sources  of  our 
concern.  j 

The  Stigar  Act  Is  speclflcaUy  designed  to 
Insulate  our  market  in  large  defree  from  the 
Idiosyncrasies  of  the  world  market.  As  such. 
It  tends  to  protect  the  domastie  industry,  to 
promote  stability  In  foreign  oqmmerce,  and 
to  assure  DB.  consumers  adequate  supplies 
at  stable  prices. 

In  addition  to  our  own  production  (which 
supplies  more  than  half  of  oiir  needs)  we 
have  first  call  on  the  exportable  supplies  of 
about  30  countries.  The  reason!:  when  sugar 
Is  In  surplus,  the  United  States]  Is  an  assured 
market  at  a  fair  price  and  so  ihe  exporting 
cotmtrtes  in  their  own  long  ierm  interest 
also  flU  tbetr  UB.  quotas  in  times  like  the 
present  when  they  could  get  k  higher  price 
elsewhere.  ] 

This  Inclination  of  various  ctPJatrtes  to  fill 
their  XJS  quotas  has  been  weakened  by  re- 
cent speeches  and  statements:  by  Mr.  Cal- 
cagnlBt  Director  of  the  Sugar  Division,  and 
Mr  Kenneth  Prick.  Administrator  of  Aj6CS 
These  UB  OA.  offlclals  have  b«en  proposing 
that  the  Sugar  Act  not  be  exteiided  when  it 
expires  at  t^e  end  of  this  yeai*.  In  place  ot 
It,  they  suggest  a  program  al^ng  the  lines 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19734  which  Is  ap- 
propriate for  the  expOTt  crop^  to  which  It 
applies  but  which  appears  to  u  i  a<»isenslcai 


In  the  case  of  a  sensitive  commodity  which 
this  nation  must  Import. 

The  inclination  of  countries  to  meet  their 
commitments  In  supplying  our  needs  has 
been  further  weakened  by  VSHA.  decisions 
relating  to  our  estimated  requirements  for 
the  current  year.  Last  year  we  consumed 
about  11.5  million  toas  of  sugar  and  would 
expect  to  need  about  11.7  million  tons  this 
year.  After  several  adjustments,  the  require- 
ments determination  for  the  current  year  had 
reached  a  generous  12  million  tons  prior  to 
January  11th.  On  that  date  it  was  Increased 
by  an  additional  one-half  million  tons.  The 
implication  of  this  action  was  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  be  denied  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  sugar  at  a  time  when  supplies 
were  already  scarce. 

In  making  this  further  Increase,  the  UJ3. 
DA.  did  not  allocate  it  country-by-country 
but  made  It  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  This  action  Is  badly  undercutting  one 
of  the  main  strengths  of  the  Act.  which  has 
been  the  obligation  of  foreign  countries  to 
.<>hlp  their  specific  quota  to  the  XSR.  or  else 
be  penalized  on  future  quotas.  Failure  to 
allocate  the  additional  imports  on  a  country 
by-country  basis  could  lessen  our  ability  to 
get  the  sugar  we  do  need. 

As  a  result,  the  world  price  of  sugar  at 
Caribbean  p<Ml»  rose  from  14 14  cents  a  pound 
on  January  llth  to  16  cents  on  January  18th. 
That  Increase  in  the  world  price  under  the 
current  circumstances  had  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  duty-paid  and  delivered  price  for 
VS.  quota  sugar  from  12.06  cents  per  pound 
on  Januarv  llth  to  12.86  cente  on  the  18th. 

The  unusually  large  Increase  tn  our  re- 
quirements estimate  bad  the  highly  unset- 
tling effect  of  almost  Immediately  starting 
mmors  In  trade  circles  that  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment would  soon  suspend  quotas  and  related 
provtsloos  of  the  Sugar  Act  entirely.  For  this 
reason,  shipments  to  the  United  States  are 
being  retarded  In  tbe  expectation  that  the 
VS.  price  may  soon  rise  to  the  world  price 
level. 

The  slowing  down  of  arrivals  at  this  criti- 
cal stage  exerts  a  strong  upward  pressure  on 
domestic  s\igar  prices  and,  therefore,  tends 
to  defeat  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act — 
protection  of  consumers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  Mr.  Calcag- 
nlnl's  speech  to  the  Sugar  Club  in  New  York 
on  November  9,  1973,  the  world  price  for 
sugar  has  Increased  6.00  cents  per  pound  and 
the  domestic  price,  1.78  cents.  The  natural 
reaction  of  sugar  exporting  countries  has 
been  to  defer  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  probable  that  most  countries  contem- 
plate filling  their  quotas  but  not  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  when  sugar  commands  such 
a  high  price  in  the  world  market. 

The  Sugar  Act  which  has  worked  so  well 
since  the  mid  30'8  is  up  for  renewal  this  year. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  contemplates 
hearings  as  early  as  possible.  Pending  legis- 
lative renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act,  we  believe 
that  some  stability  can  be  brought  back  Into 
the  market  and  that  VS.  supplies  from  for- 
eign countries  can  be  made  more  secure  by 
the  Oovemment's  clear  statement  that  it 
intends  to  support  renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Furthermore,  a  statement  by  you  that  there 
are  no  plans  to  suspend  operation  of  the 
Sugar  Act  by  administrative  action  during 
the  current  year  would  have  a  significant 
price  stabilizing  effect. 

We  wUl  appreciate  your  usual  prompt  at- 
tention to  thU  subject  and  wUl  look  forward 
to  an  early  report  as  to  what  assistance  the 
Senate  Comnitttse  on  Ftnaooe  might  axpeot 
from  the  Administration  In  protecting  the 
Integrity  at  the  Sugar  Act. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Beepectfully  yours, 

RUSBCLI.  B.  LONO, 

Waujkcs  F.   BnnrtTT, 

V.S.  Senaton. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  in  our  letter, 
we  predicted  that  the  unusually  large  In- 


crease In  the  U.S.  requirements  estimate 
implied  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would 
be  denied  a  tremendous  quantity  of  sugar 
at  a  time  when  supplies  were  scarce.  As 
a  result,  world  prices  continued  to  spiral 
upward.  As  it  turned  out,  we  were  right. 
An  article  hi  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  17,  1974,  stated  in  part: 

The  VS.  Imports  almost  half  of  the  sugar 
It  needs  every  year,  and  this  year  the  Agrl- 
oulture  Department  boosted  the  import 
quotas  by  600.000  tons  to  12.6  million  tons 
In  an  effort  to  increase  supplies  and  thus — 
It  was  tbotight — help  stem  rising  prices. 

Instead,  VS.  buyers  were  forced  Into  the 
tight  world  market  compete  with  the  free — 
^)endlng  Arabs.  Regular  suppliers  were  run- 
ning short  and  some  wefe  selling  in  the  hot 
world  market  before  meeting  their  U.S.  com- 
mitments, trade  sources  say. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  statement 
that  there  was  a  tendency  for  suppliers 
to  sell  on  the  world  market  for  a  higher 
price  than  they  could  receive  from  U.S. 
buyers.  This  action — I  am  sure — was  ac- 
celerated by  talk  of  U.S.  Government 
o^clals  who  advocated  discontinuing  the 
Sugar  Act.  If  there  were  to  be  no  U^. 
sugar  program,  there  would  be  no  in- 
centive to  continue  supplying  the  n.S. 
market. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  sugar 
prices  have  reached  high  levels  when  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle: 

World  sugar  production  during  the  1973- 
74  crop  year  is  estimated  at  81.8  million  tons, 
a  6%  rise  from  last  year,  while  world  con- 
sumption is  predicted  at  81 .3  million  tons,  up 
4%  from  last  season.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  in  three  years  that  production  has  out- 
paced consumption. 

Final  stocks  of  sugar  are  estimated  to 
be  higher  at  the  end  of  1973-74  than  at 
the  very  low  level  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  There  are  many  opinions  as  to 
why  sugar  prices  rose  so  much  more  this 
year  than  last  year.  As  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  points  out: 

The  Arab  nations  took  some  of  their  bloat- 
ed petroleum  revenues  and  began  bujing  raw, 
unrefined  sugar  in  world  markets.  Seemingly 
disregarding  price,  Utese  Countries  placed  or- 
ders for  about  two-thirds  of  their  estimated 
1974  Import  reqxUrements  of  about  one  mil- 
lion tons;  m  previous  years,  buying  was 
.more  selective  and  spread  out  over  a  longer 
period. 

Another  opinion  Is  that  the  Inflated 
requirements  estimated  for  the  United 
States  had  the  effect  of  leading  the  world 
exporters  to  believe  that  consumption 
would  be  higher  than  in  fact  it  will  be. 
This  is  exactly  what  Senator  Bcnvktt 
and  I  predicted  in  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. ■ 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
the  Sugar  Act  has  not  caused  high  prices 
for  sugar  Prices  to  U.S.  consumers  would 
have  been  much  higher  if  there  had  been 
no  Sugar  Act.  I  must  also  point  out  that 
the  Sugar  Act  does  not  guarantee  do- 
mestic growers  or  foreign  suiiplters  the 
current  high  prices — but  the  price  guar- 
antees are  around' 12  cents  per  pound- 
about  half  the  current  price. 

The  Sugar  Act  Is  an  effective  way  to 
assure  consumers  of  adequate  supplier  of 
sugar;  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  do- 
mestic producers;  and  to  encourage  for- 
eign suppliers  to  supply  us  with  the  addi- 
tional sugar  we  need.  It  has  continued 
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to  achieve  those   objectives   under  the 
most  adverse  conditions. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  reported  a  biD  which  preserves  the 
basic  features  of  the  sugar  program  and 
extends  the  act  for  5  years.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  handle  the  House  bill  ex- 
peditiously when  it  is  received  in  the 
Senate  and  it  Is  my  intention  to  proceed 
with  legislation  which  continues  this  es- 
sential program. 


QUORUM   CALIi 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  \n  adjptrmmeiit  tmtil  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  no^n  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  tomorrow  imder  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1752— HOUSE  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidait. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  message  mi  S. 
1752,  relating  to  a  Productivity  Comipis- 

sioai.  

-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidmt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
» time  limitation  on  that  House  message 
of  SO  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  or  their  designees. 


ation  of  S.  3433,  which  is  the  so-called 

wilderness  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcxi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  2846 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  it  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  S.  2846,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
from  unreasonable  damage  to  the  envi- 
ronmental health  by  assuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine  and  other 
chemicals  and  substances  which  are 
necessary  for  safe  drinking  water  for 
waste  water  treatment,  of  1  hout,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  their  designees;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto  of  30  minutes;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  tmy  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes;  and 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  bin 
will  not  be  called  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT- 
ING S.  1566 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  agreement  to  re- 
port the  bill,  S.  1566,  to  the  Senate  by 
June  3  be  modified  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee &n  additional  15  days  within 
which  to  consider  it. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  April  24 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  reported 
without  recommendation  the  bill,  S. 
1566,  to  provide  for  the  normal  flow  of 
ocean  commerce  between  Hawaii.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  west  coast, 
and  to  prevent  cwtain  Interruption 
thereof.  It  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  40  days. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  TO  MONDAY  NEXT  AT  11 
A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 

II  ajn.  Mondaj'  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objetcioB,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Ite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     QRDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


•'I.* 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDISR- 
ATION  OP  S.  3433.  NATIONAL  WIL- 
.  IffillNBSS  vruL 

Y  Mr.RaBERT C. BYRD.  Mr. Prcaident. 
I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Hoxise  message  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  pr^ft^  Jp  ^  cooalder- 


ATOaS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognised  under  the 
standlikg  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognised,  each  for  no*  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  tn  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
CuRTM.  Mr.  Gsimii.  and  Mr.  Robmt  C. 


.f-Jilfc  > 


i,-;»    ,B4Ttt:- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  recall  that  my  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  on  the  floor  a  lit- 
tle earlier  today  that  on  tcHnorrow  the 
Senate  wiH  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJl.  8215  with  an  imderstandlng  that 
there  wUl  be  no  amendments  offered  to 
that  bill  on  the  floor. 

I,  therefore,  revise  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  follows:  That  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  on  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  considers  ticm  of  H>R. 
8215,  which  is  a  minor  tariff  bill,  and 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill — 
and  it  has  been  reported  today — the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  message  as  previ- 
ously stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
the  hour  of  12  noon.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  mbiutes  each,  at  the  coa- 
clusion  0^  which,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  B-R.  8215.  after 
which  the  House  message  00.  S.  1752.  re- 
lating to  a  Productivity  Commission,  will 
be  taken  up  under  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes. 

As  of  now.  I  would  anticipate  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  that  measure,  based  on  the 
information  that  has  been  given  to  me. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  House 
message,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill 
S.  3433,  the  natiwial  wilderness  preser- 
vation system.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  that  bill  at  the  moment.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  could  occur  thereoo. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  it  is 
the  present  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed,  for  opening  statements,  to  call 
up  the  bill  S.  3000.  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  nrilcaU 
votes  thereon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

Th»  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cail 
tberoU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
f/(jar  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFIC|ai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMEN" 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ti  r.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  busi4ess  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  i4  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  tha^  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  I  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomcrrow.  ' 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:41 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday,  May  31.  1974.  at;  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONa 

Executive  nominations  Received  by 
the  Senate.  Mnj  30, 1974: 

DKPAXTICENT    op    the    TfttAStntT 

Oer&Id  L.  Panky,  of  the  Dlstitct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Oe<>etary  of  tlia 
Traasxiry,  vice  Jack  PrankUn  beimett.  ele- 
ratea.  I 

US.  AMMS  OONTmOL  AMD  DiSASluWzNT  ACKircT 

The  following- xMuned  persoa4  to  be  Mem- 
bera  of  the  Oeneral  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  VS.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
-\gency. 

Harold  MelTin  Agnew.  of  Ne4  Uezico.  vice 
John  J.  McCloy,  resigned.  i 

Oordon  AUott.  of  Colorado,  vljce  WlUlam  J. 
Caaey,  resigned.  j 

Edward  Clark,  of  Texa«,  vice  JDouglaa  Dil- 
lon, resigned. 
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Lane  Klrkland,  of  Maryland,  vice  James  &. 
Klllian.  Jr..  resigned. 

Carl  M.  Marcy.  of  Virginia,  vloa  Laurls 
Norstad,  resigned. 

Joseph  MarUn.  Jr.,  of  California,  vice  Peter 
O.  Peterson,  resigned. 

John  A.  McCone,  of  CaUforala.  vice  J.  P. 
Ruina.  resigned. 

Oerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Colum- 
bia, vice  Cyras  Roberts  Vance,  resigned. 

In  tbx  U.S.  Ant  Foacx 
The  foUowlng  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  secUon  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  poeltlon  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subeectlon  (a)  (rf  section  8066,  in 
grade  as  follows  : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  Lee  M.  PaschaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX78 

(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) .  UJ3.  Air 

Porce. 
The  foIlovlBg  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 

retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 

provisions   of  section   8963.   title   10  of   the 

United  SUtee  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Pen.    Gordon    T.    Oould.    Jr.,    4I&-03- 

078SPR  f major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 

VS.  Air  Force. 

In  the  U.S.  Ajiict 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  James  Wtni&m  Sutherland,  Jr., 
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XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (ma- 
jor general,  VS.  Army). 

U^.  Railwat  Associatiom 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  for  the  terms  in- 
dlcated:  (new  positions) 

roa  A  TSBic  OP  2  nAss 

Clifford  O.  Mclntlre,  of  Maine. 

WUlUm  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

POR  A  TXSM  OP  4   TEAAS 

Gale  B.  Aydelott,  of  Colorado. 
James  E.  Burke,  of  New  Jersey. 

roa  A  TiRM  OP  e  teaks 
Frank  H.  Blatz.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Samuel  B.  Payne,  of  Massachusetts. 
W.  K.  Smith,  of  Minnesota. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  conftrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  30,  1974: 

DePASTMENT     op     HEAI.tr.     EDT7CATIOM,     AND 

Welpase 

Virginia  T.  Trotter,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WelXare. 

ACTION  ACENCT 

John  L.  Oanley,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  bSf 
fore  any  duly  constituted  comjnlttee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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HON.  EARL  F.  LANDCREBE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESEKTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  May  29.  \l974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my*  colleagues, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  to  a  coluntti  by  Victor 
Rlesel.  whose  personal  courage  is  exceed- 
ed <mly  by  his  accuracy  In  re^rttog.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Rlesel's  column  Is  Rep- 
resentative Jo«jr  CoirrTM,  wltose  excusal 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  Watergate 
investigation  I  have  called  for  and  again 
call  for.  Mr  Coi»te«s.  by  his  words  and 
deeds,  has  amply  shown  that  he  cares 
not  a  wit  for  constitutional  due  process 
and  the  Constitution  itself.  I  «rge  my  col- 
league Mr.  Ronmo  to  tovestlfate  the  fit- 
ness of  Mr.  CoNTiKs  for  parUdpatlon  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  tavettigation,  in 
view  of  the  chairman's  promise  of  a  fair 
examination  of  the  evidence  in  the 
Watergate  affair  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  article  follows : 
Panras    Communists? — Juoicukr    Co^kit- 

TEK-S  JOKN  CONTBJtS  JOINS  CoJ^inON  WtTH 

Feixnd  Ancsla  Davis 

(By  Victor  Rlesel) 

Wajskinoton. — There's    ootbl^ 
ant     about     the     soft- voiced  ^\ 

bAchelor,   Congressman  John  COojrer*.   Jr. 

eseept  his  vloleat  batMd  for  Dldk  Ntzoa  and 
bis  Intenoe  paaaloo  for  ooeiition  with  \itt- 
wlafsrs,  f  jrmer  Commuaistii  ^ad  at  least 
OD*  curtmit  member  of  the  C«b«^  Commit- 
tee of  the  Communist  Party  U^S-A. 

Oonyws.  wbo  wotild  have  the  Jbnm  Judl- 


fl&mboy- 
46- year -old 


clary  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  a  member, 
investigate  the  U.S.  In  general  and  the  White 
House  In  particular,  sets  his  own  rules.  If 
one  discusses  him,  his  record,  his  friends' 
activities  and  their  Communist  records,  one 
Is  swiftly  denounced  as  a  "racist"  and  op- 
pressor of  the  working  class.  To  refer  to  old 
FBI  dossiers  on  his  poUtlclal  aUy,  Detroit 
Mayor  Coleman  Toung,  Is  to  face  the  Con- 
gressman's full  fury,  oral  brimstone  and 
power. 

After  carefully  perusing  Congressman 
Conyer's  recent  hell-and-flre  speeches,  many 
of  which  sotind  brutally,  chauvlnlstlcally 
antl-whlte  to  me.  It's  evident  he  would  like 
to  Impeach  President  Nixon  merMy  for 
breathing.  Though  Oonyers  Is  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can ClvU  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  he  hasn't 
granted  the  President  of  the  U.S.  an  lota  of 
the  right  to  due  process  which  the  ACLU  has 
to  Naels.  Fascists  and  Communists. 

For  years  now  he  has  chosen  strange  al- 
liances— so  his  pre-convlctlon  of  Dick  Nixon 
hardly  is  surprising.  Actually,  he's  not  even 
very  kind  to  Sens.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter 
MoBdale  and  Ted  B^nnedy.  whom  be  finds 
"aU  confused." 

But  none  of  this  Is  as  strange  as  taking 
the  trouble  to  fly  Into  Detroit  May  10  to 
)oln  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.A.  Central  Committee  and  others  to  whip 
up  a  typical  radical  rally.  THat  member  u 
Angela  Davis. 

Conyers,  speaking  that  day  for  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  Against  i*M^if*n  and  Political 
Oppression,  called  for  "a  great  coalltloa" 
against  Wstergate-lsm,  racism  and  oppres- 
sion. 

He  averred  be  wonld  stay  the  weekend  with 
the  ooaUtlon  leaders  to  organise  a  "struggle 
against  the  eystem  «f  racism  and  rnprssslon 
the*  spawned  Watescate." 

Comrade  Angala  Darts,  whose  Oommuntet 
party  leaders  (Ous  BaU  et  al.)  were  in 
Moscow  th«n  where  they  had  spent  scwm 
time  confsrrlng  with  Soviet  General  Secre- 


tary Leonid  Bretihnev,  did  her  oratorical 
thing.  She  added  a  fllllp  by  calling  for  a 
national  black  mobilization  In  P^^i^iigh.  N.C.. 
on  July  4. 

Now  Conyers  is  far  too  sophisticated  to 
have  overlooked  the  clear  implications  of 
wbat  he  was  saying  and  of  the  Import  at  An- 
gela Davis'  presence.  Conyers  is  an  old  trade- 
union  hand.  He  knows  aU  about  Infighting 
between  what  are  called  "the  commies" 
inside  labor  and  t^e  antl-Oommunlsts.  Hs 
sure  knows  the  "CJ*."  record  In  Detroit  and 
what  they  tried  to  diLfand  did  for  a  while) 
to  the  big  United  Auto  Workers. 

What,  then,  are  Ihe  Congressman's  stand- 
ards? This  qoestlon  o&luiot  be  answered  by 
any  vituperative  rtpoete  from  his  corner.  He 
has  demanded  the  President's  Impeachment 
for  such  varied  reasons  as  Dick  Nixon's 
apposition  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Tet  he  Joins  with  a  member  of  the  Amul* 
can  Communist  Party  Central  Committee — 
a  party  locked  Into  Moscow,  a  party  which 
apprbved  the  Soviet  military  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  a  party  which  has  de- 
nonnced  American  aid  to  the  allies  during 
the  years  of  Nasi  assault  on  ICurope  and 
during  the  Hltlerlan  blitz  of  London. 

Conyers  has  been  attacking  Americaa 
multinational  corporations.  But  be  strld^ 
to  ths  same  speaker's  platform  with  Angela 
Davis,  whose  party  Is  a  section  of  the  most 
brutAl  multinational  operation  tbe  world 
has  known  and  which  joined  with  the  Nazis 
In  the  very  early  '40e. 

And  there  U  another,  eqtially  grave  issoe. 
It  seems  to  me  John  Conyers,  who  as  a 
member  ot  the  House  of  Bepivscntatfves 
slxmld  be  speaking  for  all  the  people.  Is 
using  Watergate  to  whip  up  racial  Jtatred. 

Hs  has  a  safe  seat  In  Michigan's  First 
Oongresslcmal  DtstilQt.  He  could  use  his  soft 
voice,  his  place  la  the  Black  Catwus  to  bring 
the  zaoes  together.  Tet  hsre  he  is  using  tivf 
Watergate  tragedy  aa  a  tool  for  prying  whit* 
and  black  p«opl* 
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He  has  gone  before  many  black  groups 
with  his  cookie-cutter  cliche  attacks  on 
racism.  He  Is  using  this  to  ptuh  himself 
in  his  Democratic  party.  He  hae  his  eye 
on  a  Senate  seat.  He  pokes  Into  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Internal  politics. 

He  wants  Dick  Nixon  not  only  impeached 
but  Imprisoned.  That's  extreme.  But  one 
need  only  note  the  friends  he  keeps  and 
the  enemies  he  chooses  to  understand  why. 

What  this  nation  needs  is  an  appeal  to 
reason,  more  unity,  not  more  dlvlslveness. 
And  certainly  less  reverse  racism. 


VENEZUELA  DEBATE 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OP  flobida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  at- 
tempt to  further  informed  and  en- 
lightened debate  on  the  amendment  that 
will  be  offered  when  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act 
reaches  the  floor  to  suspend  Venezuela's 
sugar  quota  until  fair  oil  prices  are  re- 
stored, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  thoughtful  objections  to 
my  amendment  raised  by  a  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

While  obviously  I  have  a  different  per- 
spective on  this  matter  than  does  my 
distinguished  colleague,  I  believe  it  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  debating  the  merits  of 
the  amendment  I  propose. 

Therefore,  I  am  reprinting  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of  a  thoughtful 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Thomson  and 
my  own  response  thereto  concerning  the 
Venezuela  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
oacouraging  broader  attention  to  the 
basic  issues  at  stake  and  hopefully 
promoting  similar  dialog  among  my  col- 
teagues  on  an  equally  thoughtful,  con- 
cerned, and  responsible  level. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  follow: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Bill  Ounter. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Bnx:  I  have  before  me  a  oopy  of  your 
May  23rd  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  entitled, 
'A  Message  to  Venezuela."  While  I  share 
your  frustration  over  the  high  price  of  Im- 
ported oU  and  its  Implications  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  would  urge  you  to  reconsider 
any  efforts  you  may  be  planning  to  strike 
Venezuela's  quota  from  the  United  States 
Sugar  Act. 

Venezuela  Is  one  of  the  few  genuine  de- 
mocracies In  Latin  America.  Despite  the  his- 
torical experiencing  of  a  century  and  a  half 
of  one  military  strongman  followed  by  an- 
other, the  country  has  successfully  struggled 
for  more  than  fifteen  years  to  overcome  Its 
political  past.  Today.  Venecuela  stands  as  a 
shining  example  of  the  democratic  process 
at  work  In  a  Third  World  setting. 

The  Congress  recognized  Venezuela's  sig- 
nificant accomplishment  by  Inviting  I^esl- 
<lent  Rafael  Caldera  to  address  us  In  1972. 
That  event  was  our  way  of  recognizing  a 
nation  that  has  fiirthered  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Americas  and  the  world. 
There  probably  Is  not  a  handful  of  other 
Third  World  nations  that  merit  similar  trsaU 
ment. 

Venezuela  has  been  vigorously  antl-oom- 
munlst  and  friendly  toward  the  United 
States.  Due  to  the  predisposition  of  Its  lead- 
ership and  the  vicious  covert  efforts  of  Fidel 
Castro's  Cuba,  this  democracy  has  developed 
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strongly  antl-communlst  tendencies.  It  has 
verbally  chastised  the  exceeses  of  Fldellsmo 
and  offered  an  alternative  co\u-se  to  her  Latin 
American  neighbors.  In  addition.  Venezuela 
was  the  complainant  In  a  series  of  events 
culminating  with  the  Isolation  of  Cuba  from 
most  of  the  hemisphere. 

Caracas  and  Washington  have  agreed  on 
many  of  the  larger  world  issues.  Tet. 
Venezuela  has  never  hesitated  to  express  a 
divergent  view  or  adopt  a  divergent  policy. 
When  differences  have  arisen,  they  have  not 
been  advertised  In  new^after  headlines,  but 
discussed  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  amity 
and  understanding. 

Venezuela  has  treated  American  Invest- 
ment fairly.  There  have  been  no  national- 
izations reminiscent  of  Bolivia  In  1952  or 
Chile  m  1972;  reasonable,  if  not  generous, 
returns  on  Invested  capital  have  been  per- 
mitted. American  ownership  of  Venezuelan 
oil  Is  now  being  phased  out  and  while  I  can- 
not agree  with  that  policy.  It  Is  being  con- 
ducted over  a  reasonable  period  and  after 
the  Investment  has  been  returned.  American 
Interests  are  now  mining  large  quantities  of 
iron  ore  and  bauxite  sooth  of  the  Orinoco 
River.  As  with  oil,  these  investments  have 
been  treated  In  a  business -like  fashion. 

No  matter  what  the  Intent  of  striking 
Venezuela  from  the  Sugar  Act.  Caracas  and 
probably  the  rest  of  Latin  America  would 
consider  this  step  a  direct  slap  at  Venezuelan 
Independence  and  pride.  Aside  from  the  em- 
nlty  created,  the  challenge  could  not  go  un- 
matched. The  obvious  response  would  be  an 
embargo  on  oil  which  would  only  exacer- 
bate the  American  consumers'  problem.  It  is 
a  fact  the  United  States  needs  to  buy  oil. 
Iron  ore.  and  bauxite  far  more  than  Vene- 
zuela needs  to  sell  sugar.  Striking  the  co\in- 
try  from  the  quota  system,  therefore.  Is  not 
a  credible  threat. 

Action  against  Ven»"zuela  In  the  Sugar  Act 
would  unquestionably  send  a  message  to 
Caracas.  But  I  fear  that  It  would  be  read 
In  translation:  "Do  not  ever  act  against 
our  Interests  or  we  will  slap  you  down." 

Please  consider  these  thoughts.  Thank  you 
for  your  attention. 

With  best  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson.  M.O. 


Hotrss  or  Rzprxsxntatitbs, 

Washington.  B.C.,  May  30. 1974. 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Vernon  :  I  appreciate  your  taking  the 
time  to  express  your  views  on  the  Venezuela 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  which  I  and 
others  will  be  offering  on  the  floor.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  cannot  share  your  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriate  respoxise  by  the 
United  States  In  this  inst&nce.  and  hope  that 
you  might  consider  some  of  the  reasons  with 
the  same  thought  and  care  I  hope  I  have 
exercised  In  reflecting  on  your  good  letter. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  perhaps  useful  to  em- 
phaslee  onoe  again,  as  I  have  In  my  recent 
statements,  that  the  amendment  represents 
a  response  to  a  general  economic  situation 
which  I  am  persuaded  can  no  longer  be 
ignored — and  that  It  is  not  a  gratiUtous 
singling  out  of  Venezuela  per  se  for  condem- 
nation. Indeed,  I  Join  In  being  encouraged 
by  the  progress  demonstrated  by  Venesuela 
toward  democratic  government  over  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  applaud  their  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  attempted  communist  Inroads, 
particularly  by  the  communist  dictatorship 
In  Cuba.  My  amendment  is  not  Intended,  nor 
m  all  sobriety  do  I  believe  there  to  any  evi- 
dence to  auggeet  It  would  have  the  effect,  of 
altering  the  basic  post\u«  of  the  country  of 
Venezuela  In  this  regard.  For  I  believe  that 
posture  Is  formulated  not  as  some  corollary 
to  the  state  of  Venezuela*  relations  with  the 
United  States  at  any  given  moment  on  a 
single  economic  matter,  but  on  their  own 
recognition  of  self-tnterast.  aelf-dependenoe. 
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spint  of  nationalist  pride  and  fe^ng.  and 
phUosophlcal  maturity. 

If.  in  fact,  that  posture  of  aatl -commu- 
nism rests  on  maintaining  In  any  given 
Instance  the  abUity  to  wreak  economic  havoc 
In  the  United  States  without  response  from 
us.  then  that  posture  Is  weak  and  fragile 
Indeed  and  Venezuela  wo\ild  seem  not  to 
merit  the  laudatory  regard  I  join  m  extend- 
ing to  It  for  Its  accomplishments  and  prog- 
ress the  past  15  years  after  all.  I  happen  to 
believe,  and  I  think  the  evidence  indicates 
when  viewed  dispassionately,  that  the  basic 
posture  of  Venezuela  viz  a  vis  the  commu- 
nist world  rests  on  stronger  bases  than  you 
perhaps  extend  credit  to  it  for  so  resting. 

I  also  Join,  quite  obvioxisly.  In  welcoming 
such  signs  of  friendship  towards  the  United 
States  as  have  been  exhibited  on  some  oc- 
casions. In  the  Instance  at  hand,  however, 
the  people  of  my  own  State  of  Florida,  par- 
ticularly those  on  small  flxed  Incomes,  who 
are  confronted  with  skyrocketing  fuel  bills 
because  of  Venezuela's  wholly  unjustlfled 
and  rapacious  pricing  policies  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  feeling  that  with  friends  like 
that,  we  may  not  need  enemies. 

With  respect  to  the  mutual  amity  and 
understanding  you  feel  has  charaeterlaed  dla- 
cvisBlcHis  between  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States  over  differences  where  they  exist,  that 
mutual  amity  has  not  served  in  the  past 
year  to  reUeve  the  enormous  bxirden  placed 
on  American  consumers,  nor  has  the  Stata 
Department  yet  been  able  to  furnish  me  any 
reason  for  hope  that  such  discussions  show 
any  sign  of  relieving  the  burden  smy  time 
to  the  foreseeable  future.  Nor  have  they  been 
able  to  provide  s-ach  assurances  with  respect 
to  the  other  OPEC  countries.  Mutual  amity 
and  understanding  In  this  Instance  there- 
fore. I  fear,  is  dependent  upon  the  ccKittnued 
willlngneas  of  our  country  to  allow  Vene- 
zuela to  proceed  with  the  rap*  of  American 
consumers  undisturbed.  I  do  not  believe  it 
l3  the  respcnslbUity  of  our  government  or  of 
the  Congress,  however,  to  continue  to  leave 
that  situatlcsi  undisturbed.  The  economic 
conseqviences  not  only  to  our  own  country 
but  to  all  of  the  world — and  most  particu- 
larly to  the  poorer  nations  of  the  Third 
World  for  which  Venezuela  asserts  such  con- 
cern at  the  same  time  it  creates  such  eco- 
nomic havoc — are  now  too  serious  In  my 
Judgment  to  permit  our  continued  indiffer- 
ence. 

With  respect  to  the  posture  of  reasonable- 
ness you  Indicate  Venezuela  has  generally 
taken  toward  foreign  business  Investments 
compared  to  some  other  Latin  American 
countries,  my  response  I'm  afraid  must  be 
that  I  am  less  concerned  at  the  moment  with 
the  gentle  treatment  accorded  to  multina- 
tional oU  conglommerates  than  I  am  with 
the  genuine  and  serious  hardship  being 
worked  on  the  average- income  cltlaens  of 
my  State  of  Florida,  some  of  whom  now  ex- 
perience electric  utility  bills  almost  doubled 
m  size  over  last  year  at  this  time. 

Venezuela,  of  course,  would  have  to  de- 
termine tts  own  resfKiase  tn  the  event  the 
message  mv  amendment  contemplates  !s  sent 
to  It.  and  indirectly  sent  to  all  OPEC  coun- 
tries. But  should  Venezuela  choose  to  take 
the  route  you  suggest.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  as  the  only  real  world  agricultural  power, 
the  United  States  is  scarcely  the  helpless 
and  pltlfvil  giant  our  absent  response  toward 
oil  price  gouging  and  boycott  of  the  past 
year  has  suggested.  I  earnestly  believe  it  is 
time  to  make  that  abundantly  clear  to  the 
oU  producing  nations  of  the  world.  I  believe 
we  can  applaud  the  achievements  of  Vene- 
zuela long  anid  loudly  without  feeding  the 
Interests  of  our  own  deprived  consumers  and 
the  requirements  of  our  own  rrlnlmum  eco- 
nomic health  to  the  insattablo  appetite  of 
Ve>nezuelaa  foreign  economic  policy  for 
greater  and  greater  oil  profits  at  our  expense. 

With  respect  to  the  credibility  of  the 
threat,  which  to  not  a  word  I  have  employed, 
that  oolgbt  attend  the  suopeaslon  of  a  sugar 
quota  for  Venezuela  to  retain  their  qiiota 
would  appear  to  Indicate  that  action  with 
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respect  to  that  quota  carries  sopie  degree  of 
credibility.  But  It  la  Intended  tl|at  the  send- 
ing of  a  measured,  limited,  restrained  mes- 
sage at  this  time  serve  the  function  of  plac- 
ing the  oU  producing  natlooi  on  timely 
notice — and  It  la  Intended  that  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  our  country  to  aaafcrt  our  own 
economic  self-lntereeted  If  pressed  and  forced 
to  do  so  carry  the  even  more  Credible  and 
Important  message. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  Vebezuela  with 
their  own  sense  of  natlonallstlq  pride.  It  Is 
a  virtue  I  believe  we  would  do  twell  to  con- 
sider adopting  for  the  ultlmatfc  benefit  of 
oxir  own  people.  But  Venezuelan  pride,  In 
my  view,  cannot  rest  on  the  rlgfet  to  exploit 
American  consumers  without  protest  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  own  basic  obligations  to 
our  own  constituents.  Venezuea  must  find 
Its  pride  In  more  equitable  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  at  the  world. 
My  firm  belief  Is  that  Venezuelk  knows  ex- 
actly what  It  has  been  doing  tie  past  year 
with  respect  to  Its  oil  gouging  pHce  policies. 
In  response  to  the  message  my  [amendment 
contemplates  sending,  it  may  react  with  un- 
convincing righteous  Indlgnatlin  and  ap- 
peals to  Injxired  Innocence — or  jit  can  pro- 
ceed to  restore  the  quota,  the(  mean*  for 
which  are  provided  In  my]  suspension 
amendment,  by  resort  to  that  spirit  of  amity 
and  understanding  they  have  ^hlblted  on 
other  matters  and  other  occaaldns. 

My  personal  respect  for  your  ttosltlon  and 
achievements  as  a  genuinely  Constructive 
Member  of  the  Congress  might  I  lead  me  to 
wish  I  could  agree  with  your  reasoning  on 
this  particular  matter,  but  I  regnet  I  cannot 
But  1  hope  that  I  might.  In  cioelng,  ade- 
quately communicate  my  own  Reeling  that 
In  the  end  this  amendment  Is  not  the  mere 
response  to  a  feeling  of  frustraflon,  as  you 
suggest  at  one  point:  but  U,  rather,  I  believe, 
a  sober  and  merited  response  required  by  the 
economic  realities  that  now  govjem  the  In- 
ternational monetary  situation  afcd  threaten 
not  only  our  own  country  but  th0  worldwide 
economy.  I  believe  economic  stablUty  re- 
qulTM,  from  a  coldly  practical  .standpoint, 
that  countervaUlng  forces  b^  launched 
which  only  we  can  set  in  mot|>n  If  there 
la  to  be  a  beginning  of  mov^ent  back 
toward  world  economic  equlllbrl».»n,  an  equi- 
librium now  in  such  ominous  shipe  that  we 
In  the  Congress  mtist  all  turn  ouB  most  sober 
and  effective  attention  toward  Jt  and  the 
formulation  of  an  adequate  resppnse  If  real 
disaster  Is  to  be  averted.  T 

I  hope  you  wlU  appreciate  t^at  this  Is 
the  basic  motivation  and  nature 'of  my  pro- 
posed amendment  and  thinking  in  general 
and  that  I  of  course  fuUy  respect  that  others 
might  reach  varying  conclusions  i  as  to  what 
our  response  should  be.  But  I  ha^  you  will 
agree  with  me,  In  any  event,  th$t  a  worth- 
while purpose  Is  served  bv  Inaugtiratlng  de- 
bate on  this  most  serious  threat  «o  economic 
stability  at  home  and  abroad  ind  finding 
together  as  colleagues  a  remedy  Ihat  will  be 
strong  and  effective. 

With  beet  regards, 

Bnx  OxTirrsi, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HOMECOMING  AT  Npl 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBlEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  lk74 

Mr,  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mav  31 
Issue  of  Science  carries  an  Item  headed, 
"What  NIH  Needs  Is  a  Party."  which  re- 
ports the  concern  of  friends  df  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  thtit  morale 
there  Is  slumping,  and  that  soijiething  Is 
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needed,    "to    revitalize    Its    dampened 
spirits." 

That  something  Is  a  party.  In  the  view 
of  NIH  alumnus,  Sidney  Udenfrlend,  and 
what  he  has  In  mind  is  a  homecoming, 
scheduled  for  next  spring,  "to  which  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
studied  and  worked  at  NIH  over  the  years 
would  be  invited  to  honor  their  alma 
mater." 

I  think  the  Science  article  gives  a  good 
account  of  why  the  friends  of  NIH  are 
concerned — for  example,  "indications 
that  some  of  the  coimtry's  highest-rank- 
ing scientists  and  politicians  are  wonder- 
ing whether  it  might  not  be  perfectly  all 
right  to  allow  NIH  to  diminish  in  scope 
and  stature."  I  should  like  to  insert  the 
article  at  this  point: 

What  NIH  Needs  Is  a  Paktt 
The  NIH  needs  a  shot  In  the  arm,  some- 
thing to  revitalize  Its  dampened  spirits,  ac- 
cording to  Its  friends  who,  for  many  months, 
have  been  worried  about  rumors  that  NIH  Is 
going  downhill. 

There  are  reports  that  the  Intramural  pro- 
gram Is  being  financially  starved.  There  are 
stories  that  many  of  NIH's  brightest  scientists 
are  thinking  of  leaving  because  they  are  not 
able  to  recruit  new  people  under  the  federal 
government's  stringent  hiring  freeze. 

And  there  are  indications  that  some  of 
the  coiuitry's  highest-ranking  scientists  and 
politicians  are  wondering  whether  It  might 
not  be  perfectly  all  right  to  allow  NIH  to 
diminish  in  scope  and  stature.  There  axe 
those  who  believe  that  the  money  that  goes 
to  the  Intramural  program  should  be  spent 
In  private  Institutions  (their  own),  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  government  to 
maintain  NIH  as  a  research  center  of  Intel- 
lectual excellence  when  there  are  places  on 
the  outside  competing  for  funds.  There  are 
those  who  might  be  content  to  see  NIH  be- 
come simply  an  administrative  center,  a  body 
without  a  mind. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  scientists  who  treas- 
ure the  special  intellectual  and  research 
qualities  of  NIH  are  outraged  by  the  mere 
hint  of  such  heresy.  It  drives  them  to  NIH's 
defense.  "The  Intramural  program  set*  the 
scientific  tone  of  the  entire  extramural  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  Should  the  Intramural  program 
In  Bethesda  be  allowed  to  deteriorate,  the 
whole  NIH  effort  will  suffer."  declares  Sid- 
ney Udenfrlend,  one  of  NIH's  most  stalwart 
supporters. 

Udenfrlend  is  director  of  the  Roche  In- 
stitute of  Molecular  Biology  In  Nutley,  New 
Jersey,  and  an  alumnus  of  NIH  where,  for 
many  years,  he  was  head  of  clinical  biochem- 
istry at  the  National  Heart  Institute.  He  has 
decided  that  what  NTH  needs  Is  a  party.  What 
he  h«tf  In  mind  Is  a  homecoming  to  which 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have 
studied  and  worked  at  NIH  over  the  years 
would  be  Invited  to  honor  their  alma  mater. 
Udenfrlend  has  taken  steps  to  arrange 
such  a  reunion.  With  the  consent  of  NIH 
director  Robert  Stone  and  DeWltt  Stetten, 
the  deputy  director  for  science,  Udenfrlend 
has  sent  letters  to  more  than  25  NIH  alumni 
asking  them  to  serve  on  the  reunion  commit- 
tee. "I  think  you  will  realize  how  Important 
this  event  can  be  to  the  future  of  the  NIH," 
he  wrote.  "The  type  of  homecoming  I  have 
in  mind  will  include  widespread  publicity 
and  participation  of  leaders  in  Congress  and 
the  press.  It  should  contribute  to  an  Im- 
provement In  the  morale  of  the  staff  In 
Bethesda  and  emphasize  to  our  national  lead- 
ers and  to  the  American  public  the  signifi- 
cant training  role  of  this  great  Institute." 
No  one  turned  him  down. 

The  homecoming  Is  scheduled  for  next 
spring.  19  and  20  April.  "We  chose  that  week- 
end."  Udenfrlend   says,   "becauae    it   comes 
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at  the  close  of  the  federation  meetings  In 
Atlantic  City.  We  don't  intend  to  make  this 
an  expensive  affair  so  we  decided  to  pick  a 
time  when  a  lot  of  our  alumni  will  be  In  the 
area  anyway." 

The  exact  format  of  the  reunion  baa  not 
been  decided — Udenfrlend  welcomes  sugges- 
tions— but  It  Is  likely  to  emphasize  NlHs 
past  scientific  accomplishments.  [Many  of 
them  were  catalogued  recently  by  NIH  scien- 
tists trying  to  explain  to  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
why  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  to  charge  Clini- 
cal Center  patients,  each  of  whom  is  a  re- 
search subject,  for  hospitalization  {Science 
23  November  1973)]. 

Another  likely  feature  of  the  reunion,  de- 
signed to  save  money  and  promote  friend- 
ship, is  a  "take  an  alumnus  home  to  dinner" 
program  In  which  present  NIH  scientists 
would  be  encouraged  to  offer  some  modest 
hospitality  to  their  visitors. 

As  yet,  no  decision  has  been  made  about 
whether  there  will  be  a  homecoming  king 
and  queen  but,  if  there  are,  you  can  laet  they 
will  be  chosen  by  peer  review. 


GOVERNMENT  WORKERS:  ELITE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
April  28,  1974.  several  newspapers  across 
the  country  carried  an  Associated  Press 
story  entitled  "Government  Workers: 
Elite."  This  unsigned  article  was  a  vicious 
attempt  at  setting  the  worker  in  the  pri- 
vate -sector  against  his  fellows  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  for  the  further  benefit  of  big 
business. 

The  Associated  Press  article  included 
a  welter  of  statistics  designed  to  "prove" 
that  Government  employees  are  "over- 
paid and  overpensioned."  This  unknown 
author  concluded  that — 

Pensions  (for  government  employees)  are 
a  major  reason  for  the  spirallng  taxpayer 
burden. 

At  the  same  time  he  makes  siire  to 
note  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  source 
warning  that: 

In  the  competition  for  good  employees, 
federal  wages  drive  up  private  wages,  fueling 
Inflation. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  last  "warning" 
Is  the  real  thrust  and  purpose  of  the 
article.  Big  business  Is  naturally  con- 
cerned about  the  inflationary  effect  of  a 
raise  in  Government  salaries — when  it 
might  result  in  a  larger  wage  bill  for 
them  as  Industry  workers  seek  the  bene- 
fits that  Government  employees  have 
struggled  for. 

Vincent  L.  Connery,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Treasury  Employees 
Union,  has  answered  these  slanderous 
charges  against  Government  workers  in 
a  hard-hitting  article  in  the  National 
Treasury  Employees  Union  Bulletin  for 
May  1-20.  1974.  He  makes  it  clear  that 
the  rosy  picture  of  a  Government  "elite" 
is  not  a  true  picture  of  a  labor  force  that 
haa  had  to  endure  promotion  restric- 
tions, downgradlngs  and  reductlons-ln- 
force  over  the  past  few  years.  The  col- 
lection of  half-truths  in  the  Associated 
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Press  article  gives  a  very  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  real  situation  and  Mr.  Con- 
nery does  a  very  fine  job  in  pointing  this 
out.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Connery's  "comments"  in 
the  Record. 

Peesident  Connert  Comments 

On  Sunday,  April  28,  1974.  numerous 
newspapers  across  the  country  carried  an  As- 
sociated Press  article  entitled  "Government 
Workers:  Elite."  The  story,  which  under- 
standably carried  only  the  Associated  Press 
byline  euid  not  a  specific  author.  Is  nothing 
niore  than  au  outrageous  slander  of  Federal 
employees. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  one  column  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  blatant  Inaccuracies,  mis- 
statements of  fact,  and  complete  and  utter 
bias  of  the  article.  Rather  than  presenting 
a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  in  the  Federal  government, 
the  article  so  distorts  and  twists  the  truth 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  uninformed 
reader  to  distinguish  fact  from  fiction. 

To  suit  its  slanderous  purpose,  the  article 
combines  the  Federal  workforce  with  state, 
country,  and  municipal  employees  as  well 
as  postal  workers.  Nowhere,  for  example,  is 
there  the  slightest  indication  that  Federal 
employees  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  United 
States  population  have  considerably  declined 
over  the  paat  20  years. 

In  an  effort  to  mask  this  fact,  since  it 
obvloiisly  does  not  meet  with  the  Intentions 
of  those  who  wrote  the  article.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  merged  with  the  feist  growing 
state,  county,  and  municipal  workforce. 
Throughout  the  article,  Federal  employees 
are  distinguished  from  other  public  sector 
workers  except  in  this  Instance  when  all 
public  employees  are  lumped  together  and 
described  as  "government  workers."  In  this, 
the  article  deliberately  mixes  apples  and 
oranges  so  that  the  authors  are  able  to  paint 
the  picture  of  a  government  workforce  gone 
wild.  Yet,  even  schoolchildren  in  classes 
know  that  the  vast  Increase  in  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation since  World  War  n  days  demands  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  city  and  municipal 
employees  to  service  rapidly  growing  com- 
munities. 

Once  again,  by  combining  postal  workers 
and  Federal  employees,  the  authors  of  the 
article  have  consciously  chosen  to  mislead 
the  readers  by  stating  that  "Federal  salaries 
rose  12.8  percent  In  1973."  In  fact,  as  every 
federal  employee  Is  well  aware,  the  October 
1973  comparability  adjustment  for  General 
Schedule  employees  was  an  average  4.77  per- 
cent. Nowhere  is  this  explained  In  the  article; 
nor  does  the  article  mention  the  fact  that 
Federal  employees  have  suffered  a  nearly  4 
percent  loss  In  comparability  In  the  past  few 
years  and  have  been  forced  to  endure  pro- 
motion restrictions,  downgradlngs,  and  re- 
ductions-In -force . 

Instead  of  a  full  explanation  of  the  cited 
statistics,  the  article  only  confuses  the  read- 
er by  printing  half-truths  and  exaggerated 
statements  such  as  the  totally  erroneous  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  government  secretary 
making  "$19,246  per  year."  In  reality,  of 
course,  any  Federal  secretary  would  love  to 
accept  a  salary  of  one-half  of  this  amount. 
Even  allowing  for  this  blatant  overstatement. 
It  does  not  go  to  the  basic  unfairness  of  cit- 
ing one  example  in  a  workforce  ot  over  2 
million;  and  even  If  this  example  Is  correct, 
which  It  is  not,  the  article  violates  the  most 
fundamental  logical  precept  of  Jumping  from 
the  particular  to  the  universal. 

The  Associated  Press  article  then  goes  on 
to  say:  "Many  state  and  local  governments 
have  adopted  the  federal  system  of  paying  a 
retired  employee  70  to  80  percent  of  his 
average  wage  the  last  years  on  the  Job.  As  a 
result,  |>enslons  are  a  major  reason  for  the 
spirallng  taxpayer  burden.  Federal  pension 
payments  have  risen  from  $1.3  bUllon  m  1984 
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to  $4-6  billion  last  year,  and  officials  estimate 
they'U  be  tia  blUlon  In  1994."  This  statement 
Is  one  of  the  most  Infuriating  distortions  of 
a  host  within  a  host  of  Inaccuracies. 

A  Federal  employee  retiring  after  30  years 
of  service  receives  66  percent  of  the  average 
wage  for  his  last  three  years  on  the  Job.  This 
applies  to  more  than  99  percent  of  all  retirees, 
fiatly  and  without  equivocation.  The  article 
cites  a  considerable  Increase  In  what  they 
term  "Federal  pension  payments."  This 
again,  obviously,  gives  the  reader  the  false 
Impression  that  such  payments  are  made 
directly  to  Federal  retirees. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  payments  are  made 
to  a  Government  trust  and  the  reason  for  the 
Increase  in  recent  years  is  only  because  of  a 
Federal  law  which  mandated  that  the  Got- 
ernment  fund  the  trust;  something  which 
It  had  refused  to  do  during  the  period  1920- 
1956  inclusive  and  for  all,  save  a  few  yesLrs, 
thereafter  well  Into  the  1960s.  Thus,  the 
Federal  government  left  this  fund  In  an 
actuarlaUy  bankrupt  condition  unable  to  pay 
the  pensions.  In  other  words,  the  sharp  rise 
In  costs  was  the  same  that  would  occur  to  any 
householder  who  had  Ignored  his  bills  for  36 
years  and  then  was  forced  to  make  up  the 
differenec  on  a  10  year  Installment  plan. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press  article, 
an  "average"  employee  who  earned  $13,200  a 
year  retires  on  a  (10.660  pension.  Once  again, 
rather  than  "average,"  the  article  cites  the 
maximum  possible  pension  that  could  be 
paid  under  the  law  and  only  to  a  person 
who  retires  with  more  than  40  years  of  gov- 
ernment service.  The  "average"  government 
employee  earning  $13,300  per  year  would 
retire  at  a  maximum  pension  of  $7,426,  less 
a  10  per  cent  reduction  for  the  husband  or 
wife  beneficiary. 

There  Is  much  In  Federal  {>erBonnel  admin- 
istration that  can  be  decried  and  there  is, 
perhapts,  even  more  In  Federal  spending  that 
can  be  legitimately  attacked.  But  the  Fed- 
eral worker  who  has  been  forced  time  after 
time  to  pay  for  all  of  the  ills  of  the  estab- 
lishment certainly  does  not  need  the 
Associated  Press  on  bis  back. 

Stories  such  as  the  Associated  Press 
diatribe  do  a  vast  disservice  to  all  American 
workers.  The  article  pandera  to  the  Interests 
of  the  American  businessman  in  placing 
private  sector  worker-readers  against  their 
fellows  In  the  public  sector.  It  toadies  to  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  propaganda 
arm  of  American  business,  In  their  never  end- 
ing campaign  to  distort  the  wage  picture  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  AP  story 
must  have  been  a  White  House  plumber 
(expletive  deleted) . 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
WHALES 


HON.  JOHND.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Grover  and  I  are  introducing  legislation 
today  to  amend  the  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  to  increase  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  ban  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  countries  whose  natlon^s  are 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  an  Interna- 
tional fisheries  conservation  program. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  amended  this 
legislation  to  enable  the  President  to  for- 
bid the  importation  of  fish  products  from 
such  countries,  upon  a  certification  by 
the  Secretary  of  Ccanmerce  that  such 
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violations  were  In  fact  occurring.  As  far 
as  I  know,  this  section  of  the  law  has 
never  been  implemented,  although  in- 
vestigations are  currently  imderway  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  immediate  problem,  to  which  this 
legislation  is  particularly  addressed, 
arises  from  the  activities  of  the  Japanese 
and  Soviet  whaling  fleets.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  International  Whaling  Con- 
vention, nations  are  restricted  as  to  the 
types  and  number  of  whales  that  they 
may  catch.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details 
of  the  precise  issue  which  confronts  us 
today  other  than  to  say  that  the  Japanese 
and  Soviet  Governments  have  formally 
notifled  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission that  they  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  restrictions  approved  last  June  upon 
certain  types  of  whsding  activities  sind 
that  these  actions  appear  to  me  clearly 
to  trigger  the  sanctions  provided  in  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act. 

The  unilateral  and  intransigent  posi- 
tions adopted  by  the  whaling  nations  re- 
quire a  strong  and  positive  response  by 
this  Nation  and  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  In  some  manner,  the  message 
must  be  communicated  that  this  attitude 
cannot  be  tolerated  and  that  interna- 
tional conservation  agreements  must  be 
carefully  and  responsibly  adhered  to, 
lest  the  resources  themselves  be  de- 
stroyed. The  bill  introduced  today  serves 
this  purpose. 

It  is  clear  tliat,  at  least  with  respect 
to  Japan,  the  ability  of  this  country  to 
close  off  our  markets  to  flsh  products  is 
of  considerable  significance.  This  country 
presently  imports  over  75  percent  of  Uie 
fish  we  eat  and  a  very  great  percentage 
of  this  is  Japanese  in  origin.  It  is  clear 
that  the  language  of  the  existing  law 
would  be  of  assistance,  if  the  decision 
were  made  to  impose  the  sanctions  pro- 
vided in  it. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
bear  In  mind  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a 
protein-hungry  world,  and  that  other 
markets  can  be  found  for  these  fishery 
products.  If  Japan  chooses  to  develop 
them:  there  is  a  seller's  market  in  world 
fish  products  today.  Accordingly,  it  may 
not  be  so  great  a  burden  to  impose  the 
sanctions  authorized  by  present  law,  and 
the  burden  will  lessen  over  time. 

The  bill  increases  the  power  of  the 
President  to  impose  additional  sanctions 
upon  countries  which  choose  to  violate 
or  ignore  international  conservation 
agreements.  It  steps  up  our  power  to  in- 
crease the  prohibition  to  cover  other 
products  than  fish  products  alone.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference  by  any  of  the  members  of 
the  International  Whaling  Commission, 
nor  should  It.  The  weapon  which  It 
creates  Is  a  meaningful  one.  and  should 
be  used  with  extreme  care. 

We  are  watching  with  great  interest 
the  current  negotiations  wliich  Involve 
the  future  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission  is  scheduled  to  be  held  In 
June  and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  will  be  present  during  that 
meeting.  If  my  own  schedule  permits,  I 
will  Eilso  be  pre.sent.  This  meeting  may 
well  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
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Conunisslon  Is  going,  and  whether  or  not 
there  Is  any  useful  purpose  to  be  served 
by  allowing  It  to  continue,  tt  may  also 
suggest,  in  stronger  form  tlian  has  yet 
been  done,  the  need  for  prompt  action 
by  the  Congress  along  the  l^es  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  HM.  15039.  follows : 

H.R    16039 

To  unend  the  Flalienneii's  Proiectlve  Act  of 
1967   In   ortler  to  strengtheq   the   Unport 
reetrictiona  which  may  be  impoeed  to  deter 
foreign  countries  from  conducting  fishing 
operatlona  which  adversely  affect  interna- 
tional flahery  conservation  p^tjgrama 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  knd  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    DnitM    States    of 
America   in   Congress   ossembMt.   That   sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Plshermen's  Prot^tlve  Act  of 
1967  (23  U.S.C.  1978)   la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "{D"  lmm4dlately  after 
"Sec.  8.  (a)";  1 

(2)  by  Inserting  linmedlatelj|  before  sub- 
secUon  (b)   the  foUowlng  new  paragraph ; 

••(2)  If  the  President,  after  ttlrectlng  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Impose  any  pro- 
hibition pursuant  to  paragrapfi  (1).  deter- 
mines that  such  prohibition  Is  1  not  effective 
in  deterring  the  offending  country  from  en- 
gaging In  harmful  fishing  c^)eratlons.  he  may 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  TreM^y  to  pro- 
hibit the  bringing  or  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  any  orJaU  products 
which  are  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  offending  coxintiy  (Including 
any  ««>>  products  not  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition ImpKjaed  pursuant  to  pi^'agraph  ( 1) ) 
for  such  duration  as  he  deem4  appropriate 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  prohibition  Im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  paragT|kph  la  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade":  J 

(3)  by  amending  the  seconq  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the 
event  the  Prertdent  falls  to  dltect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — 

-(1)  to  prohibit,  pursuant  tto  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  Importation  of  fisl^  products  of 
the  offending  country,  or  If  such  prohibi- 
tion does  not  cover  all  fish  products  of  the 
offending  country;  or  J 

"(2)  to  prohibit,  pursuant  tb  subsection 
(a)(2),  the  importation  of  any  product  of 
the  offending  country  after  the  Prealdent 
determines  that  the  prohibition  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1)  Is  Ineffective 
the  PT««ldent  shall  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  reasons  therefor.":  and 

(4)  by  strUclng  out  "fish  products"  each 
place  It  occurs  In  subsections  (c),  (d)  and 
(e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •'products". 


THEY  GAVE  US  LOVE- 
US  STRENGTH 
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HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

or    MICHICAN 

nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  ROTIESE^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  ^974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.'  Speaker,  I 
rise  before  the  Hotise  to  pay  t»lbute  today 
to  two  citizens  of  Grand  Ragids,  Mich.  I 
have  known  Dr.  Lotilse  Schnpte  and  Dr. 
Mark  Ehck  for  many  years.  Ttiis  wonder- 
ful husband  and  wife  team  of  pediatri- 
cians have  served  the  inner  city  In  Grand 
Rat^ds  for  almost  two-score  years. 

Dr.  Mark  and  Dr.  Louise,  after  these 
nearly  40  years  of  self  sacrifice  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  neediest  little  Americans 
and  their  mothers,  will  be  retiring  from 
fuUtime  practice.  Plans  are  tentatively 
mivde  for  semiretirement  in  iColorado. 
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I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  for  the  many  years  of  serv- 
ice, and  for  the  many  individual  acts  of 
compassion  smd  sacrifice,  stretching 
down  the  years.  I  also  wish  them  many 
years  of  happiness  and  fulfillment.  But, 
most  importantly,  I  wamt  to  try  to  ex- 
press what  the  careers  of  these  remark- 
able physicians  have  meant  to  me  and 
have  taught  me  and  my  own  family.  That 
meaning  and  that  lesson  have  been  what 
true  leadership  is  all  about. 

The  question  of  leadership  is  very 
much  In  the  public  mind  today.  Amer- 
icans axe  struggling  to  redefine  the 
values  that  make  up  leadership  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  example  of  Dr.  Mark  and 
I^.  Louise  are  certainly  guldeposts  that 
all  Americans  can  look  to  in  our  seeking 
for  the  substance,  and  undertaking  the 
effectiveness  of  true  leadership. 

Their  leadership  was  example. 
Whether  It  was  climbing  the  stairs  of  a 
tenement  to  treat  a  sick  mother,  or  to 
bring  her  child  into  the  world,  or  to  heal 
the  children  troubled  in  body  or  in  soul — 
all  these  they  did.  and  did  in  a  quiet,  but 
terribly  effective  way. 

Frankly,  Dr.  Mark  and  Dr.  Louise  are 
the  kind  of  leaders  I  personally  pre- 
fer. They  pursued  and  achieved  lives  of 
personal  excellence  in  public  service. 
They  feel  things  and  people  very  deeply. 
They  have  loved  and  suffered  much  in 
this  striving  and  this  achieving  and 
serving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  think  that 
those  who  live  their  lives  of  personal 
sacrifice  and  devotion  with  quiet  dignity 
and  public  distinction,  have  an  easy  time 
of  it.  But  it  takes  a  strong  love  and  an 
equally  strong  will  to  continue  to  give 
yourself — day  after  day — ^year  after 
year — decade  after  decade. 

Grand  Rapids  will  miss  this  remark- 
able team.  Their  many,  many  patients 
will  never  forget  them.  We  all  have  be- 
come better  able  to  understand  ourselves, 
and  to  understand  how  we  too  can  be  of 
service,  all  by  living  alongside  Dr.  Mark 
Dick  and  Dr.  Louise  Schnute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  make  this 
statement  before  the  House.  I  hope  those 
who  read  my  words  in  Washington,  in 
Michigan,  across  the  Nation  smd 
throughout  the  world,  will  also  be  able 
to  learn  from  this  living  example  of 
leadership. 


LESLIE  ARRIES  SPEAKS  ABOUT  NEW 
SOURCES  OP  PERSONAL  ENERGY 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  trwrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Les  Arrles.  Jr., 
general  manager  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.'s  WBE3J 
Inc.  and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  was  one 
of  the  featured  speakers  during  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Lenten  Series,  1974. 

In  a  deeply  moving  address.  Les  out- 
lined what  he  sees  as  some  of  the  most 
serious  issues  facing  America — our  loss  of 
personal  privacy,  our  inability  to  face  ac- 
celeratlTW  change,  the  Inbreeding  which 
afflicts  American  education,  and  the 
urgent  need  to  reestablish  a  proper  bal- 


ance between  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  branches  of  Government. 

Equally  important,  however,  Les  Arries 
talked  about  the  responsibility  which 
rests  with  each  American  to  contribute  to 
the  pjtKess  of  dynamic  change  which 
Americ^a  is  in  the  midst  of.  As  Les  Arries 
said: 

It  Is  not  enough  to  live  In  a  free,  strong 
America,  taking  the  good  things  It  has  to 
offer  without  helping  In  return  to  Insure  its 
future.  Any  Individual,  each  and  everyone 
of  us.  can  and  should  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  country's  future. 

I  commend  Les  Arries'  address  to  the 
attention  of  each  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  document  worthy  of  the 
serious  review  of  all  Americans. 

The  address  follows : 
New   Soubcxs   or   Personal   Enxrct 
(By  Leslie  Q.  Arries,  Jr.) 

A  plaque  hangs  just  inside  the  door  In  my 
office.  It  is  called  "A  Broadcaster's  Prayer" 
smd  It  reads:  "Dear  God:  Give  me  the  wisdom 
tD  know  right  from  wrong,  truth  from  false- 
hood, honest  opinion  from  prooaganda.  Give 
me  the  courage  to  face  all  issues  without 
fear,  with  the  Inherent  faith  that  In  fulfill- 
ing Thy  wUl  I  may  dUcharge  to  the  utmost 
my  responsibility  as  a  Broadcaster  under 
God.  Give  me  the  strength,  strength  of  body 
to  withstand  the  rigors  and  strains  of  never 
satiated  public  demands,  as  a  mediator  of 
conflicting  opinions  and  ideologies,  strength 
of  mind  to  refuse  at  all  costs  the  temptations 
to  prostitute  my  services  as  a  Broadcaster  to 
selfish  or  partisan  purposes,  strength  of  spirit 
to  defend  at  all  cost  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  creature  of  God.  Let  me  serve 
mankind  with  this  most  powerful  force  for 
good  in  Thy  Holy  Name.  Amen." 

That  really  describes  the  charter  under 
which  I  personally  operate. 

As  a  broadcaster  responsible  to  the  f>eople 
of  this  community,  it  is  necessary,  particu- 
larly if  your  station  or  stations  editorialize, 
to  have  a  grasp  on  many  of  the  problems, 
concerns,  and  interests  of  our  society. 

I  have  a  lot  of  concerns  as  a  Broadcaster, 
as  a  citizen  of  Western  New  York  and  as  an 
American. 

One  of  my  deepest  concerns  Is  the  extent 
to  which  we,  as  Individuals,  in  this  great 
nation,  have  lost  our  personal  freedoms.  I 
believe  It  started  with  President  Franklin 
Rooeevelt.  I  am  sure  that  Norman  Thomas, 
the  outstanding  SoclalUt,  died  happy  even 
without  becoming  President  of  the  United 
States  for  which  he  often  ran,  because  before 
his  death  be  saw  this  country  move  far  down 
the  road  to  a  socialistic  society.  He  saw  that 
government  at  all  levels,  city,  state  and  fed- 
eral, was  making  decisions  and  designing 
programs  for  the  good  of  the  group  rather 
than  the  Individual.  I  don't  believe  most 
Americans,  and  particularly  the  "under  30," 
realize  how  much  Individual  freedom  has 
been  lost.  Let  me  give  you  Just  one  example. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  gc  to 
your  bank  (even  though  they  have  no  charges 
against  you  and  you.  In  no  way,  have  broken 
the  law)  and  demand  and  receive  all  your 
records  and  Individual  checks  for  as  far  back 
as  they  want.  The  bank  cannot  stop  their 
request.  The  bank  cannot  Inform  you  It's 
happening,  and  you  are  powerless  to  act.  I 
asked  my  bank  to  sign  a  form  that  they 
would  not  release  any  Information  about  me 
to  anyone  except  bank  examiners  without 
first  obtaining  my  permission  or  at  least  ad- 
vising me.  No  dice!  Because  they  themselves 
have  no  way  of  refusing  the  IRS  demand. 

CongTMsman  Jack  Kemp  has  a  bill  which 
be  hopes  to  get  passed  In  this  session  of 
Congress  that  will  change  this,  and  Insure 
privacy  for  the  Individual  In  many  other 
areas  too. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  Oene  PxUltam,  the 
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Puliteer  Prize  winning  editor  of  the  Indl- 
ihDapolls  Star,  wrote  a  front  page  editorial  on 
the  subject  "Will  the  Federal  Bureaucracy 
peetroy  Individual  Freedom  In  America?" 
BIS  opening  sentence  reads : 

"The  most  serious  threat  to  freedom  In 
America  today — Including  freedom  of  tbm 
press — oomea  from  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
irbich  neems  determined  to  gain  control  over 
every  facet  of  American  life." 

There  are  three  other  quotes  from  this 
editorial  I  wotild  like  to  read. 

"This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  As  a  matter 
at  fact,  there  are  now  three  great  parties  In 
America — the  Democratic  party,  the  Republi- 
can party  and  the  Federal  btireaucracy.  Of 
the  three,  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is  the 
strongest  and  moat  powerful  because  It  is 
the  best  organised  and  is  protected  from 
polltleal  reprisal  by  civil  service. ' 

"Entrenched  behind  the  safety  of  civil  serv- 
ice tenure,  the  bureaucrats  always  proclaim 
that  they  are  acting  in  the  public  Interest 
and  proceed  to  Issue  decree  after  decree, 
having  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law, 
whereas  not  20  per  cent  of  the  bureaucratic 
rules  and  regulations  and  orders  are  ever 
voted  on  by  the  CongrMs. 

"Host  democracies  have  been  destroyed  by 
centralized  bureaucracies — or  at  least  by  the 
rule  of  organized  minorities." 

I  was  BO  Impressed  with  what  he  bad  to 
aay  that  I  sent  out  over  800  copies  of  this 
edltmial  to  oommunity  leaders  in  Western 
New  York.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you 
have  thought  about  it  but  I'm  sure  if  you  do, 
you  will  be  able  to  offer  many  examples  of 
the  loss  of  personal  freedom  in  our  society 
to  the  group  Ideology.  You  can  start  with 
■sat  belts. 

Let's  think  about  something  else.  Change. 
Do  you  realize  the  rate  at  which  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  assimilate  change?  How 
many  of  you  have  read  Alvln  Tofller's  book 
"Future  Shock"?  It  U  text  book  kind  of 
reading  but  well  worth  the  effort.  Americans 
have  always  prided  themselves  in  their 
abUltles  to  handle  change,  but  for  the  last 
10  to  16  years  we  have  been  getting  it  at 
a  rate  that  we  find  very  hard  to  handle. 
When  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  over-S5  crowd. 
Those  who  were  raised  by  parents  who 
thought  and  taught  that  food,  clothing  and 
ihelter  for  yourself  and  your  family  were 
the  basic  goals,  and  that  God,  country  and 
the  American  flag  were  worth  fighting  for. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  deep  down,  most  of  the 
M+ers  resent  the  rate  of  change  and  some 
of  the  things  they  are  being  asked  to  accept 
»»  part  of  change.  That  is  why,  in  part,  they 
req>onded  so  strongly  in  support  of  Agnew 
when  he  unleased  the  "sUent  majority"  a 
few  years  back.  His  target,  the  media,  like 
the  meeeengers  of  old,  were  to  be  con- 
demned because  we  showed  or  told  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  our  society,  or  dared 
to  suggest  that  further  changes  were  neces- 
sary. I  don't  think  the  rate  of  change  wUl 
»low  down  In  the  near  futxire  but  increase 
tf  anything. 

On  February  4th,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  on  pages  6  and  7  of  Section  I  carried 
these  headlines  with  supporting  stories 
which  clearly  show  no  slow  down  In  govern- 
ment spending  or  government  control  of 
our  Uvea: 

1.  Nixon  Seeking  1.3  Billion  Dollars  to  Up- 
grade Mass  Transit,  with  Priority  for  Buses, 

3.  1.7  BUllon  Dollars  Aid  Asked  for  College 
Students, 

3.  1.7  BUllon  Dollars  More  Sought  to  Im- 
prove the  Environment, 

4.  Income-Security  Spending  will  top  100 
BUllon  Dollars. 

8. 3  77  Billion  Dollars  for  Space, 
e.  Modest  Increases  in  Spending  for  Arts, 
Humanities   (82  million  dollars), 

7.  1.6  Billion  DoUars  Provided  for  U.S. 
Knergy  Hunt. 

8.  «10,300  Pay  Hike  Asked  for  Congress 
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Ovtn  Next  3  Years   (34  million  dollars  the 
1st  year), 

B.  86.8  BUllon  Dollar  Budget  for  Defense 
Urges  New  Nuclear  Arms  Research, 

10.  UB.  MUltary  Aid  to  Vlets  to  Double 
(1.46  billion  dollars), 

11.  Health  Budget  Stresses  EffMts  to  Aid 
Areas  Needing  Medical  Care  (389  million  dol- 
lars), 

13.  Doubling  of  Funds  Proposed  for  Checks 
on  Food  Plants  (196  million  dollars). 

13.  37  BUllon  Dollar  Fiscal  Cushion  Is 
Hopeful  Projection  for   1978, 

14.  2.8  Million  Dollars  Is  Earmarked  to 
Pay  tor  Watergate  Probe,   and 

16.  Yotir  Debt  Share:  •2380.75  (but  by 
July  1,  1976,  the  naUonal  debt  will  be  508 
bUllon  dollars) . 

Do  you  think  the  American  people  exer- 
cise their  proper  responsibility  to  tell  their 
elected  representatives  and  government  of- 
ficials what  programs  and  services  they  ap- 
prove of  and  what  programs  and  services 
they  want  modified  or  discontinued?  I  don't. 
How  often  do  you  talk  to  or  write  your  con- 
gressmen, mayor,  or  governor? 

Let's  change  the  subject  to  one  which  I 
feel  strongly  about — our  educational  system. 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  inbreeding 
that  takes  place  In  our  educational  system. 
Today's  teachers  go  through  high  school  and 
coUege:  then  they  may  get  a  masters  or  doc- 
tors degree;  and  then  they  get  a  Job  in 
teaching.  They  have  absolutely  no  Idea  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  or  gross 
national  product  or  what  reaUy  devel(q>ed 
this  country  and  made  it  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  Such  In-breedlng  with  cocker 
spaniels  made  the  breed  nervous  and  Jerky. 

Yet,  these  educators  have  control  of  this 
country's  most  Important  resource  for  the 
future — the  minds  of  our  young  people.  It 
is  frightening  to  me.  They  have  been  turn- 
ing out  graduates  for  some  ten  years  now 
who  are  an tl -business,  antl-advertlslng.  and 
wUllng  to  turn  over  aU  control  of  their  Uvea 
to  governnoent  as  long  as  they  can  devel<^ 
their  Inter-personal  and  human  relation- 
ships. 

They  have  also  been  programmed,  yes  I 
said  progranuned,  for  change.  There  Is  that 
word  again. 

Recently,  I  visited  a  new,  very  modem 
school  system  In  this  area.  A  typical  third 
grader  had  no  place  to  hang  bis  hat  or 
coat,  no  desk,  the  walls  of  the  classroom 
were  some  days  arranged  in  a  rectangle, 
sonM  days  in  a  circle,  some  days  in  a  square: 
some  days  no  walls;  some  days  he  sat  down 
with  his  3rd  grade  claasmatee;  some  days 
with  4tb  or  6th  graders;  if  he  felt  like  it, 
he  could  do  cartwheels  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  reading  session:  In  other  words,  he 
couldnt  count  on  system,  he  was  expoeed 
to  very  Uttle  discipline  and  he  was  being 
given  distorted  points  of  view  about  America 
and  most  of  ovir  social  issues. 

I  cant  help  but  wonder  If  some  10  years 
down  the  road  when  the  last  of  the  World 
War  n  veterans  are  too  old  to  do  anything 
about  It  and  one  of  this  country's  enemies 
confronts,  challenges  and  attacks  us, 
whether  these  young  people  under  this  kind 
of  educational  system  will  stand  and  fight. 
It  la  hard  to  see  what  they  believe  In  ex- 
cept causes — ^Nader's,  the  Symblonese,  the 
Vietnam  deserters,  etc. 

If  I  had  my  way,  no  future  teacher  could 
engage  In  that  profession  without  3  years 
In  business,  and  existing  teachers  would 
have  to  spend  the  next  5  summers  working 
inbusineas. 

Otir  company  has  been  active  In  two  areas 
in  an  effort  to  do  what  we  can  to  correct 
this  situation.  First,  we  support  a  Junior 
Achievement  Company.  The  Junior  Achieve- 
ment program  is  one  In  which  young  people 
of  high  school  age  form  a  company,  elect 
officers,  decide  upon  and  produce  a  product 
or  service,  sell  It.  Issue  stock.  Issue  an  an- 
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nual  statement  and  hopefully  pay  a  divi- 
dend. I  have  seen  young  people  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  free  enterprise  system  be- 
come, for  the  first  time,  aware  of  how  we 
have  built  our  econcxny  and  nation. 

Another  step  which  we  have  encouraged 
Is  to  help  establish  a  continuing  series  of 
meetings  between  various  businessmen  and 
educators  at  the  high  school  level.  These 
meetings  have  provided  insights  In  both  di- 
rections. 

Watergate — The  one  result  I  hope  will  come 
from  Watergate  Is  the  re-esUbll&hment  of 
balance  among  the  Executive,  the  Legisla- 
tive and  the  Judicial.  Starting  with  FDR 
and  each  president  since  has  added  to  it,  the 
Executive  has  taken,  many  times  by  the 
default  of  the  Congress,  more  and  more  and 
more  control.  I  think  the  wiser  heads  in 
Washington  on  Capitol  Hill  have  seen  the 
damage  being  done  to  our  American  system 
of  government,  and  are  willing  to  set  aside 
party  politics  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  reverse  the  trend.  It  Is  a  very  dlfflciilt 
trend  to  turn  around  and  expensive  to  do, 
Edso. 

When  the  government  submits  its  annual 
budget  it  Is  so  voluminous  that  no  committee 
of  Congress,  or  even  the  full  Congress,  could 
possibly  begin  to  exercise  proper  control  and 
supervision.  In  the  matter  of  computers, 
which  cotild  be  a  tremendous  help  in  analys- 
ing such  Information,  Congressman  Jim 
Hastings  tells  me  that  the  administration  has 
300  to  the  Congress'  80.  But  Congress  must 
exercise  fiscal  responsibility  If  they  are  ever 
to  regain  proper  balance  with  the  Executive 
branch  of  government. 

Your  program  this  month  Is  about  new 
sources  of  personal  energy.  As  a  committed 
member  of  this  society  with  deep  concerns, 
some  of  which  you  have  Just  heard,  my  en- 
ergy derives  from  my  desires  to  contribute 
or  help  in  any  way  I  can  to  support  what  I 
believe  in.  For  me,  this  is  totally  separate 
from  my  Job. 

However,  my  Job  as  a  broadcaster  does  in- 
clude the  re^wnslbUtty  to  Inform,  educate 
and  to  bring  the  news  in  balance  to  our  audi- 
ences as  well  as  to  entertain  them.  Broadcast- 
ing. In  my  <^tnlon,  has  become  the  leading 
social  force  in  our  society.  Roper  and  Harris 
polls  indicate  more  people  turn  to  broadcast- 
ing for  news  and  InfCH^nation  than  to  any 
other  source. 

That  is  why  WBEN-TV  does  an  hour  of 
local  news  and  why  our  radio  stations  have 
so  many  15  minute  news  programs.  Why  we 
have  more  prime  time  public  affairs  programs 
in  radio  and  television,  and  why  we  have 
such  a  large  news  staff.  That  Is  why  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  "happy  talk"  or  "show  biz" 
news  programs,  or  why  I  feel  "up  to  57  min- 
utes of  music  per  hour"  is  not  fulfilling  a 
broadcaster's  reeponsibUlty  to  bis  commu- 
nity. 

The  fuel  for  continued  efforts  on  my  part 
came  twice  recently  when  the  TV  station  and 
I  received  the  Abe  Lincoln  Award  as  deter- 
mined by  feUow  broadcasters  and  when  a 
development  fund  drive  which  I  am  heading 
for  a  local  hospital  went  over  the  top.  I  took 
these  opportunities  to  give  special  *><«ri»f 
to  God,  too 

The  people  have  soured  on  government  at 
all  levels  and  are  suspicious  of  government 
officials  and  elected  representatives.  The  mis- 
trust Is  not  without  foundation.  But  the 
people  have  been  unwilling  In  the  past  to 
make  the  commitment  to  change  what  they 
dldnt  like,  to  make  the  system  work  or  re- 
vise It.  In  my  opinion,  It  is  not  enough  to 
live  In  a  free,  strong  America,  taking  the 
good  things  It  has  to  offer  without  helping 
in  return  to  Insure  its  future.  Any  Individual, 
each  and  everyone  of  us,  can  and  should  be 
nuiklng  a  contribution  to  our  country's 
future. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  some  thoughts 
from  Theodore  Rooeevelt: 
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"TO  TKZ  MAN  IN  THX  luSMA 

"It  18  not  the  critic  who  founts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  ^  stroag  man 
stiunbled  or  where  the  doer \at  <lee<l«  oould 
have  done  them  better.  Thej  credit  belongo 
to  the  man  who  ta  actually^  in  the  arena; 
whoee  face  U  marred  by  dusti  and  sweat  and 
blood;  who  strives  vaUanUy|  who  errs  and 
comes  short  again  and  again;  who  knows  the 
great  enthu^asms,  the  great;  devotions,  and 
spends  himself  In  a  worthy  caiise;  who,  at  the 
best,  knows  the  triumph  olj  high  achieve- 
ment; and  who,  at  the  worsi  U  he  faUs,  at 
least  falls  whUe  daring  greatly,  so  that  hte 
place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold  and 
timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  or 
defeat." 

Thank  you. 


•     REDS  HOPE  CONGRESS  WILL 
MOVE  TO  KILLiHISC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OP  ftEPRI 

Wednesday,  May 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr. 


SENTATIVES 
1974 


Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  fitting  that,  during  the  period 
when  Joseph  Cardinal  Mjlndszenty  ha* 
honored  us  by  his  presence  here  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  able  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  excerpts  frwn  a  news  re- 
lease from  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Foundation  of  St.  Louis,  Wo.,  ot  April  18, 
1974.  entlUed  "Reds  Hope  Congress  Will 
Move  to  Kill  HISC." 

Additionally,  I  am  pleaded  to  offer  for 
the  public  record  a  letten  of  March  11. 
1974,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  Mr.  Richard 
IcHORD,  from  the  Bishop  Emeritus  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  th^  Right  Rever- 
end Zoltan  Beky,  DJD.  Bishop  Beky's  gra- 
cious comment  about  the  committee's 
"pioneering  work  in  exiting  revolu- 
tionary subversive  group$"  will  not  go 
unnoticed  by  Mr.  Ichord  i-hose  first  ac- 
Uvity  as  chairman  in  1966  was  to  fully 
focus  the  committee's  rig^its  on  revolu- 
tionary-action OTganiaatidns.  Copies  of 
the  letter  were  sent  to  many  Members 
of  the  House.  i 

I  welcome,  as  the  committee's  ranking 
minority  member,  the  kind  expressions  of 
support  from  both  of  theae  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  wish  particularly,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  tha(|  respected  and 
revered  "rebel,"  the  Hungarian  Primate, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  Ironical  course 
of  circumstances  which  f^nd  both  His 
Eminence  and  the  Sovieti  delegation  of 
Deputies  of  the  Supreme  $ovlet  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  members  of  tte  Soviet  dele- 
gation, A.  B.  Chakovsky,  reportedly  com- 
plained that — 

There  are  some  few  American  politicians 
who  attempt  to  Interfere  in  jBovlet  domestic 
affialrs.  and  we  dont  like  itj 

Need  I  remind  the  Housa  Members  that 
there  were  "stane  few"  Soviet  armies 
which  "interfered"  in  th»  domestic  af- 
fairs of  Hungary,  in  the  m(d-forties,  cap- 
turing that  beleaguered  nation — symbol- 
ized by  the  inhuman  tortures  suffered  by 
the  Cardinal — for  cominunism,  and 
which   again,   at  the  bel^est   of  Soviet 
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"politicians"  relnvaded  Himgary  In  1958 
when  she  showed  signs  of  successfully  re^ 
belling  against  the  Kremlin's  civil  and 
military  puppets  In  Budapest. 

The  mere  physical  presence  in  Wash- 
ington of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  testifies 
to  the  burning  spirit  of  this  remarkable 
man  and  to  his  people  whose  persecution 
should  lend  courage  to  all  freedom-loving 
peoples  everywhere.  The  final  chapter  In 
this  tragic  story  has  not  as  yet  been 
written  he  confidently  informed  two 
members  of  my  staff  during  his  recep- 
tion in  a  House  office  building. 

The  above-mentioned  documents 
follow : 

Rcos  Hope  Conceess  Will  Move  To 
Kn.T.  HI^ 

WhcDkthe  U.S.  Senate  voted  In  1972  to  cut 
off  fUiida — thereby  terminating — the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  the  Com- 
munist Dally  World  cheefed  In  a  front- 
page editorial  headUned  "Tbe  Road  to  Vic- 
tory" saying:  "We  campaigned  for  that."  The 
Reds  wUl  soon  be  cheering  the  demise  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  subcommittee  un- 
less the  American  public  wakes  up  and  pro- 
tests moves  by  antl-lnternar  security  forces 
to  legislate  HISC  to  deat>. 

The  Committee  and' Its  predecessor,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amerldiin  Activi- 
ties, have  been  prime  targets  at  CommufflSt 
"abolition"  efforts  for  orer'40  years,  and  no 
wonder.  Recent  areas  investigated  by  'HISC 
Include  Communist  Influences  In  the  U.S., 
breaches  of  internal  security  and  Red  agita- 
tion and  coordination  of  riots  and  revolution 
In  the  Ftreets. 

The  many  hearings  the  Committee  has 
held  since  1973  are  reflected  In  pu"Jll8hed 
HISC  reports  now  available  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Docuriiente  InclTidlng 
such  studies  as  "The  Communist  Party, 
USA. — Defender  of  Soviet  Antl-Semltlsm," 
"Subservience  of  Communist  Party,  USA  to 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union," 
"Communist  Party,  USA  Attempts  to  Re- 
penetrate  the  Trade  Union  Movement,"  and 
"Revolutionary  Target:  The  American  Penal 
System." 

The  Communists  want  to  see  that  the  ex- 
cellent w<»k  the  Committee  is  ^olng  In  an 
attempt  to  educate  th»  public  about  the 
strategy,  tactics  and  propaganda  of  Commu- 
nism against  the  free  world  Is  ended.  Chances 
are  60-60  that  their  hopes  wlU  be  reallretf  in 
1974. 

ABOUnoN    HISTOKT 

In  1960  an  anti-security  lobby  was  estab- 
Ushed  and  funded  to  campaign  for  an  end  to 
the  Investigation  of  Communist  activity  In 
the  U.S.  This  organization  was  originally 
called  "The  National  Committee  i»  Abolish 
HUAC"  but  Is  now  known  as  the  "National 
Committee  Against  Repressive  Legislation." 
It  has  a  fuU-tlme  Washington  lobbylsrt  and 
ample  funds  and  the  Communist  Influence 
'sehlnd  the  scenes  has  been  well  documented. 
The  principal  strategy  of  the  antl-HTSC 
group  has  been  to  call  for  the  committee's 
abolishment  by  transferring  Its  Jurisdiction 
to  another  committee.  The  situation  today  la 
this:  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  one  of 
the  House  of  Representatives'  staunchest 
antl-HISC  foes — has  proposed  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
and  the  transfer  of  its  Jurisdiction,  but  not 
Its  responsibilities  or  staff,  to  .  .  .  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee.  This  move 
woiUd  deal  the  final  death  blow  to  HISC. 

CIXVEB  BTBATroT  '-'    '^  ■' 

Longtime  congressional  observers  tSiy  that 
Boiling's  proposal  la  one  of  the  cleverest  bits 
of  legal  strategy  ever  used  against  HISC  (or 
Its  predecessor,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities).  Congressmen  who 
would  never  vote  directly  against  HISC  (or 
now  do  so  and  tell  their  constituents  they 
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wwre  only  casting  their  lotjs  to  "streamline" 
ooii^essionsJ  committee  atructur^  and  save 
taxpayers'  money. 

In  March  1973  the  House  vote  was  289-101 
m  favor  of  giving  Hiec  Its  smaU  •476,060 
budget.  The  Bodllng  "efficiency"  stratagem 
pales  when  hehl  up  to,  for  ejcample,  the  mil- 
lions of  wasted  taxpayers'  dollare  congress 
approves  for  subsidizing  U.S.-Coaunuai8t 
"Trade  "  deals.  .: 

Nevenheless,  over  the  years  antl-qecurlty 
propaganda  effort*  have  succeeded  in  nar- 
rowing cougreesional  support  for  any  H16C- 
type  committee  Investigating  subversive  ac- 
tivities tn  the  U.S.  Example:  In  1973  in  Call- 
lornla,  the  most  populous  U.S.  state,  30  out 
of  43  repreeentatlves  voted  aifainst^iundixig 
HISC  which,  ironically,  is  the  only  govern- 
mental agency  to  6»ite  ithtrt^  has  done  in- 
depth  Investigation  of  the  California-based 
terrorist  Symbionese  LiberaUon  Army. 
,,  *'  ■-•-  'C  .« 

EdItor-PubllBher  WftUa^i  Randolph  Hearst 
comin^nts  m  his  KIarcd~'3  Column  as  follows: 

"The  all  Important  pblnt  Is  that  If  the 
Polling  "' committee' ''"recbipmendatloii  Is 
adopted.  It  will  almost  cjertalnly  finish  the 
kind  of  vigorous  cdftf  fiiumg  ph)be  of  subver- 
3fve  activity  for  which  the  HUAC- HISC  has 
been  noted."  '  --m  .'i*^'  v^^  v\   . 

•     ,  ,       •  *,    -■  ■■■  '  •         ■  <■ 

>  .1  ,     ■  LAST  SBFBNSE 

HISC  is  now  conducting  extensive  public 
hearings  on  the  many  aepects  of  terrorism 
and  its  e.fect  on  the  American  Internal  se- 
curity situation.  It  ts  also  investigating  at- 
tempt* by  antl-secuTKy  forces  to  prevent  the 
FBI  from  collecting  Intelligenoe  about  sub- 
versives. It  Is  Imperative  that  this  Important 
work  cdiitlnues. 

Here  is  how  effective  those  forces  that  want 
to  end  suQb  investigations  have  been  In  the 
past : 

On,  June  30.  1973.  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  was  terminated 

In  ^Uy,  1973  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Jostlce  was 
terminated. 

The  Department  of  Defense  BM  stopped 
Investigating  disruptions  by  radicals  and 
antl-mllltary  actlvlrti  and  destroyed  its  In- 
ternal  security   file*. 

Antl-securlty  forces  have  pressured  police 
Intelligence  units,  such  a»  the  New  Tork  City 
Police  Intelligence  departmerrt,  to  ctirtifll  in- 
vestigation of  subveralves  ^  by  instigating 
nimierous  lawsuits.  A*  a  result  the  coxu'ts 
have  ordered  many  IntBUIgaUc*  Am  to  be 
destroyed.  ' 

The  Government  Loyalty  Security  Program 
has  been  cut  back  so  much  that  It  exists  now 
in  name  only. 

The  Hotise  Internal  Security  Conjmlttee, 
under  tlte  strong  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Ichord  (D-Mo.),  may  well  be  one  of 
America's  last  defenses  against  the  kind  of 
Communist-Instigated  terrorism  that  Is  on 
the  Increase  aU  over  the  world.  Legislating 
HISC  out  of  existence  would  be  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  and  mistakes  In  this  country's 
history. 

Aitaacan  Hunbarian  Pi3>eratioh, 

JIforch.  11. 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  Ichord, 

Chairman.    House    Internal   Security   Com- 
mittee, Wmshington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Cokcrxsbman  Ichoro:  Our  organiza- 
tion, representing  most  American  Hungarian 
churches,  organizations,  and  fraternal  so- 
cieties for  the  past  67  years,  has  been  re- 
cently Informed  of  the  plan  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  to  abolish  the 
HCIS  and  to  merge  It  with  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  basic  and 
excellent  work  of  your  Committee  In  the 
past  In  exposing  subversive  elements  and 
foreign  agents  In  this  country  and  we  ap- 
plaud your  pioneering  work  In  exposing  revo- 
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lutlonary  subversive  groups  In  the  United 
States,  most  recently  by  your  report  on  the 
Symblonese  Liberation  Army. 

It  is  owe  opinion  In  which  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian  de- 
scent join  us,  that  the  HCIS  should  not  be 
AboUahed  but  remain  as  an  independent 
unit  as  It  performs  significant  legislative 
tasks  and  that  attention  should  be  given  to 
a  possible  enlargement  of  Its  budget  and 
Jurisdiction  in  view  of  resurgent  urban 
guerilla  groups  and  tactics  in  the  VS. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continued  support 
for  your  Committee.  We  are  v^Tlting  in  sup- 
port of  HCIS  also  to  Rep.  Richard  Boiling. 

With  best  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 
Rt.  Rev.  Zoltan  Beky,  D.D., 

Bishop  emeritus. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


COMPLAINTS   ABOUT   QUALITY   OP 
TAPWATER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLOROA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent walking  tour  of  the  Norland-Nor- 
wood area  of  the  13th  District,  I  en- 
countered numerous  complaints  about 
the  quality  of  the  water  being  provided 
to  residents  there. 

Charges  have  been  filed  in  criminal 
court  against  utility  companies  operat- 
ing water  plants  in  the  north  Dade 
area  by  the  Dade  Coimty  Pollution  Con- 
trol Office  for  selling  cloudy,  discolored, 
ill-smelling,  and  ill-tasting  water.  The 
office  was  only  recently  empowered  by 
the  Dade  County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers to  enforce  water  quality  regulations. 

The  problem  has  been  further  ex- 
acerbated by  the  recent  drought.  In 
Carol  City,  Norland  and  Norwood,  citi- 
zens are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
drink  the  tapwater. 

Carol  City  utilities  is  already  in  crim- 
inal court  on  charges  brought  by  the 
pollution  control  office  on  its  inferior 
water.  Sampling  is  being  conducted 
daily,  and  a  moratorium  has  been  placed 
on  any  expansion  of  the  plant  imtll  the 
water  quality  reaches  an  acceptable 
level. 

Charges  have  been  filed  against  North 
Miami  Beach  utility  and  the  Broward 
Water  Service.  Much  of  the  same  condi- 
tions have  been  found  In  the  water  these 
companies  are  supplying  as  well. 

While  the  first  steps  being  taken  by 
the  ofllce  are  commendable,  the  delay  In 
initiating  action  is  inexcusable.  A  fam- 
ily's health  may  be  seriously  imperiled 
by  poor  water  quality,  and  the  residents 
in  these  areas  are  understandably  anx- 
ious to  see  their  water  quality  brought 
up  to  a  reasonable  standard. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  authority 
to  clean  up  the  water  had  been  given  to 
the  Dade  County  Pollution  Control  Office 
because  of  the  drought.  However,  de- 
spite EPA's  delegation  of  enforcement 
authority  to  the  office,  EPA  can  reas- 
sume  its  original  authority  to  improve 
the  water  quaUty  if  the  situation  becomes 
a  major  health  problem.  I  have  advised 
EPA  that  I  will  call  on  them  if  residents 
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in  these  areeis  do  not  see  significant  Im- 
provement In  their  water  quaUty  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  am  Inserting  Into  the  Record  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  Mr. 
Colin  Morrissey.  chief  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  Dade  County  Pollution  Con- 
trol Office: 

Mat  14, 1974. 
Mr.  COLn«  Morbissey, 

C?iie/    Enforcement    Officer,    Dade    County 
Pollution  Control  Office.  Miami,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Morrissey:  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing very  disturbing  reports  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  water  supply  In  the  Carol 
City,  Norland  and  Norwood  areas. 

A  great  many  residents  of  these  areas 
have  told  me  that  the  water  now  has  a 
very  disagreeable  taste  and  odor.  In  addi- 
tion, It  contains  excessive  sediment.  It  Is 
feared  that  these  may  be  signs  of  a  prob- 
lem which  could  threaten  the  health  of 
area  residents. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Dade  County 
is  doing  to  correct  this  problem  and  when 
the  residents  of  these  areas  may  expect  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  the  quality  of  their 
water. 

I  have  already  been  In  touch  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  Wash- 
ington regarding  this  matter  and  I  stand 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  If  you  should 
require  Federal  assistance  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Lehman, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 

Mat  22.  1974. 
Hon.  William  Lehman, 

Member  oj  Congress.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lehman:  On  April  16,  1974,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  passed  and 
adopted  an  emergency  ordinance  which 
made  Chapter  lOD-4,  "Water  Supplies"  a 
part  of  Chapter  24,  Pollution  Control  Ordi- 
nance, by  reference.  Said  Section  known  as 
24-9  authorizes  the  Pollution  Control  Offi- 
cer to  enforce  any  violations  of  Chapter 
lOD-1  of  the  Division  of  Health. 

Pursuant  to  said  authority  under  Section 
24-9,  this  department  commenced  investi- 
gating complaints  of  poor  quality  water  be- 
ing supplied  to  consumers  by  Carol  City 
UtlUtles,  Broward  Water  Services,  Inc.,  and 
the  City  of  North  Miami  Beach  UtUities 
serving  the  Norwood  area.  Samples  of  pota- 
ble water  taken  at  complainants'  homes  on 
April  24,  1G74  revealed  that  the  complaints 
were  Justified  and  that  the  physical  propyer- 
tles  of  the  water  were  in  violation  of  turbid- 
ity and  color  and  that  the  chemical  prop- 
erties of  the  water  revealed  excessive  quan- 
tities of  Iron. 

Predicated  on  the  results  of  said  samples, 
the  Pollution  Control  Department  on  May  2, 
1974,  filed  forty-four  (44)  charges  In  County 
Court  against  said  utilities  for  supplying  po- 
table water  In  violation  of  10I>-4.03(8)  (12) 
(Potable  Water  Standards). 

As  of  this  time,  we  have  not  received  a 
date  for  arraignment.  Engineering  Inspec- 
tions conducted  by  this  department  on  April 
29,  1974  revealed  that  both  Carol  City  Utili- 
ties and  the  City  or  North  Miami  Beacii  Utili- 
ties were  in  active  prosress  to  upgrade  and 
expand  their  facilities. 

At  the  present  time  the  Mlaml-Dade  Water 
and  Sewer  Authority,  the  Dade  County 
Health  Department  and  the  Pollution  Con- 
trol Department  are  working  together  In  a 
concerted  effort  to,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, guarantee  that  the  quality  of  potable 
water  delivered  to  the  consumers  of  Dade 
County  Is  In  compliance  with  the  standards, 
to  velt: 
"Building  holds  are  being  Imposed  In  serv- 
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ice  areas  where  the  quality  and  water  pres- 
sure are  found  to  be  below  standards.  Said 
building  permit  holds  remain  In  effect  untu 
the  utilities  effected  correct  their  problems. 

"The  Pollution  Control  Department  has 
Initiated  a  continual  sampling  program  and 
has  set  up  a  potable  water  section  composed 
of  water  engineers  to  evaluate  the  water 
utilities.  Predicated  on  the  results  of  oiur 
samplings  and  our  engineering  evaluations 
violations  will  be  Issued  to  be  followed  by 
court  actions  In  all  those  cases  where  It  is 
found  the  administrative  means  to  obtain 
compliance  are  not  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  enforce- 
ment program  now  In  progress  will  quickly 
put  the  water  utUltles  on  the  road  to  com- 
pliance. 

Very  tnUy  yoiu's, 

Colin  Morrissxt, 
Director.  Dade  County  Pollution  Control. 


HARRY  MCDONOUGH 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
velopment of  youth  in  our  society  today 
has  to  be  one  of  our  highest  priorities. 
Constantly  bombarded  by  the  social, 
technological,  and  political  changes 
which  occur  with  such  frequency  nowa- 
days, our  Nation's  young  people  need 
means  of  developing  their  physical  and 
mental  capabiUties  to  keep  up  with  these 
rapidly  changing  times. 

With  this  pressing  need  for  assistance 
to  the  younger  generation,  it  is  always 
heartening  to  see  interest  developed  and 
effectively  carried  out. 

Harry  McDonough,  a  good  neighbor  in 
South  Boston  and  a  close  friend,  is  a  man 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  own  time 
and  effort  Into  the  type  of  program 
which  will  help  to  fulfill  this  need. 

Harry  has  combined  his  Intense  de- 
sire to  help  yoimgsters  with  his  excep- 
tional talents  as  a  sailor  to  institute  a 
program  of  sailing  instruction  for  Bos- 
ton area  school-age  children. 

A  supervisor  inspector  with  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  Harry  has  been  active 
for  many  years  running  the  Pleasure 
Bay  sailing  program  in  South  Boston, 
and  hais  implemented  such  Innovative 
ideas  as  a  sailing  program  for  the  blind, 
and  a  program  of  instruction  through 
South  Boston  High  School — certainly  an 
unusual  but  exciting  part  of  the  high 
school  curriculum. 

Such  devotion  to  youth  welfare,  at  his 
own  expense  and  time,  has  not  gone  im- 
noticed.  Harry  has  been  lauded  by  many 
organizations  for  his  work,  and  his  pro- 
grams have  frequently  been  outlined  In 
the  media.  Last  year,  he  was  recognized 
as  "Yachting's  Man  of  the  Year"  by 
Yacht  Racing  Union  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  the  full 
story  of  the  efforts  of  Harrj'  McDonough 
on  behalf  of  young  people.  Three  articles 
have  appeared  recently  in  the  Boston 
press  citing  his  work.  I  would  like  to  In- 
sert these  now  in  the  Record  for  inspec- 
tion by  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people. 
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The  second  article  capsulides  the  work 
Harry  has  done,  and  describe!  >  accurately 
the  character  of  this  fine  maz^  and  public 
servant.  i 

The  first  article,  which  Speared  in 
the  spring  1973  edition  of  Customs  To- 
day, a  publication  of  the  TJB-  Customs 
Service,  clearly  points  out  th^  hard  work 
of  this  energetic  man  in  assisting  our 
young  people. 

The  articles  follow: 
Harxt    J.    McDoNOTTGH    Keeps  iTotrNcsTZRS 
Atloat 

"A  youngster  la  better  off  1^  a  sailboat 
than  on  a  street  comer."  says  Sarry  J.  Mc- 
Donough,  a  supervisory  Inspectot  In  the  Bos- 
ton District.  An  avid  saUor  Ulmself,  Mc- 
Donough  Is  so  convinced  of  thli,  he  spends 
his  offduty  time  managing  a  S^uth  Boston 
area  program  that  teaches  ]  gradeschool 
youngsters  how  to  handle  salib^ts  In  Boe- 
ton  harbor. 

McDonough  joined  Customs '  as  a  mes- 
senger In  1953.  but  sailing  has  bjeen  his  life- 
long hobby.  "My  father  had  ]  a  100-foot 
schooner  called  the  'Harvard'.  He  u^ed  to  take 
a  lot  of  other  youngsters  for  a  sail  every 
time  he  could.  I  guess  I'm  continuing  his 
efforts  on  a  larger  scale." 

The  youth-oriented  Boeton  Ihspector  re- 
members how  much  he  enjoyed  jsailing  with 
bis  father.  He  also  recalls  how  much  the 
other  youngsters  liked  It  too.  In]  1964  he  de- 
cided to  start  a  boating  progran^  that  would 
enable  South  Boeton  area  childten  to  learn 
and  enjoy  his  favorite  bobby. 

"I  started  contacting  everybody  I  thought 
could  help."  McOonough  says.  "I'm  from 
South  Boston.  I  know  there  ire  families 
there  that  can't  afford  sailing  Wessons.  So  I 
convinced  businessmen,  city  cCBclals,  and 
boat  enthusiasts  to  do  somethlijg  for  them. 

"The  more  time  kids  spend  in  boats  in  the 
company  of  adults  who  care  aboKt  them,  the 
better  off  they'll  be.  Sailing  sure  beats  hang- 
ing around  a  drugstore.  I 

"At  first  all  we  bad  was  a  f^  boys  and 
girls  being  invited  for  rides  In  my  friends' 
boats.  Now,  after  eight  years'  wt>rk  by  a  lot 
of  people,  we  have  a  full-fledged  training 
program  going  with  600  kids  eriolled,"  Mc- 
Donough says.  I 

"The  first  time  I  saw  a  boy  «lmb  Into  a 
sailboat  with  his  eyes  wide  open  In  anticipa- 
tion It  was  worth  all  the  work."! 

The  Boeton  Inspector  had  donelthls  kind  of 
work  before  when  he  started  the|  South  Bos- 
ton Youth  Hockey  Program.  At  present  500 
young  people,  aged  Ave  to  16.  participate  in 
the  program  at  the  Murphy  slating  rink, 
just  across  the  street  from  the  falling  club. 

Besides  McDonough,  the  seamanship  pro- 
gram has  a  few  other  erperlenced  volunteer 
instructors.  "As  for  equipment.  If  It  hadn't 
been  for  some  kind-hearted  busltiessmen  we 
wouldn't  have  any  at  all,"  McDonough  says. 

"We  have  had  rafts.  life-Jackets,  and  even 
a  headquarters  building  donated.  Most  im- 
portant are  the  boats:  30  new  l2-foot-long 
Klngflsh'  class  boats.  They're  seldom  Idle." 

Althoiigh  he  doesn't  talk  mu()h  about  It. 
McDonough  has  received  several:  awards  for 
his  work.  One,  presented  to  him  last  fall,  was 
the  "Yachting's  Man  of  the  Yeaj"  award.  It 
came  from  the  Yacht  Racing  Unian  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  I 

Introducing  grade  schoolers  to  boating 
provides  more  benefits  than  Ju^  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  according  to  McDotiough. 

"It's  easy  for  a  youngster  to  feet  off  to  a 
bad  start  in  any  urban  area — antf  South  Bos- 
ton is  no  exception.  1 

"When  you  get  kids  interested  In  sports 
being  taught  by  adults  interested  in  their 
becoming  good  citizens,  you're  making  a  good 
Investment  in  their  future — and  your  city's 
too. 

"Part  of  a  youngster's  developknent  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  or  her  assoclat<is,  and  you 
can't  find  a  nicer  group  of  people  anywhere 
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than     sailboat     enthusiasts.     They're     the 
greatest."  McDonough  says. 
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McDoNOTTGH  Familt  Rises  to  Saiung 
Pkominence 


(By  Arthur  Sullivan) 

There  have  been  some  famoxis  old  names 
In  the  saUlng  circles  of  Massachusetts  but 
today  we  are  talking  of  a  new  family  making 
nautical  history,  the  McDonoughs  of  South 
Boston. 

Harry,  the  Hurricane  of  the  gridiron,  and 
his  daughter,  Barbara,  a  22-year-old  beauty, 
who  has  been  climbing  the  ladder  of  salUng 
since  she  was  a  tyke,  are  the  newcomers. 

First  time  we  saw  Harry  In  action  was  at 
the  old  Braves  field.  He  was  ripping  holes  in 
high  school  lines  and  only  just  beginning  to 
take  a  serious  Interest  In  sailing  and  sail- 
boats. South  Boston  High  was  his  fighting 
ground  and  then  be  went  down  to  the  Bay 
for  his  fun  and  action. 

He  found  sailing  stimulating,  challenging 
as  football,  and  knew  It  took  plenty  of  cour- 
age to  whip  a  foe  and  wind.  But  he  soon  out- 
distanced most  around  him  until  his  com- 
bative soul  sought  other  challenges. 

He  found  a  big  one  seven  years  ago  and 
he  and  his  daughter,  Barbara,  who  works  in 
D_A.  Garry  Bums  ofBce  as  a  secretary,  teamed 
up  to  fulfill  this  growing  ambition. 

Harry  puts  it  this  way.  "I  have  always  been 
obsessed  with  the  Idea  that  kids  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  that  woiild 
get  them  off  the  doorsteps  and  street  corners. 

"I  wasnt  just  thinking  of  developing 
Olympic  sailors  but  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  I  was  Just  thinking  of  giving  some 
fun  to  youngsters  who  could  not  otherwise 
find  the  opportunity. 

Pretty  Barbara,  ruling  as  Queen  of  the  New 
England  Boat  Shew  which  opened  Saturday 
at  the  Commonwealth  Pier,  then  piped  up, 
"my  dad  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
always  interested  In  saUlng.  I  found  a  liking 
for  It  early  when  I  was  Just  about  four-years- 
old  and  have  been  at  It  since. 

"When  Dad  first  talked  about  helping  kids 
to  learn  to  sail  I  volunteered  to  help  and  he 
was  glad.  I  started  racing  when  I  was  11 
mainly  In  the  210  and  110  classes."  Ilien  she 
sighed  a  big  sigh  as  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  New  England  Show  to  gaze 
on  150  sailing  craft  and  continued: 

"But  It  was  a  sport  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
and  knew  I  could  communicate  with  the  kids 
whom  dad  might  recruit." 

So  Harry  and  Barbara  went  to  work  and 
started  to  give  classes  and  soon  the  kids 
began  to  flock  to  his  classes  on  the  water- 
front across  the  street  from  where  he  bad 
started  a  hockey  program  earlier. 

Today  there  are  some  600  kids  In  the  pro- 
gram boasts  Barbara  and  she  hopes  more  will 
come  when  classes  reopen. 

But  the  McDonoughs  now  have  another 
dream.  They  hope  with  the  help  they  have 
been  getting  from  the  MX>.C.  and  Rep.  Ger- 
ald O'Leary,  that  a  sports  complex  cau  be  de- 
veloped where  year  round  classes  in  sailing 
or  any  other  phase  of  sport  can  go  on. 

His  idea  Is  stirring  interest  on  many  fronts 
and  not  only  chUdren  but  adults  have  al- 
ready signed  for  the  new  saUlng  classes. 

In  the  plan  each  person  who  joins  the 
class  will  have  to  pass  a  swimming  test. 

Harry  with  a  wide  grin  of  approval  of  his 
darUng  daughter  went  on,  "we  plan  to  start 
with  kids  ten  years  old  at  flrst  and  later 
hopefully  lower  the  age  limit  to  six  if  they 
can  pass  the  swimming  test." 

Then  Harry  had  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
Simon  Fireman,  who  is  showing  his  marine 
hardwares  at  the  New  England  Show  telling 
how  the  Atlantic  Avenue  businessman  do- 
nated 100  life  Jackets  to  the  program. 

He  heaped  praise  on  Gerry  O'Leary  and 
Commissioner  Sears  for  their  part  and  em- 
phasized that  the  saUing  program  is  not 
just  for  South  Boston  folk.  "Anyone  can 
join."  said  the  energetic  Customs  man. 


Another  goal  of  the  McDonoughs  is  to  get 
to  the  State  Dept.  of  Education  and  ask  it 
to  start  a  sailing  team  at  each  school.  "w» 
can  take  care  of  30  teams  In  South  Boston," 
he  added  as  be  talked  about  the  bopes  for 
the  future. 

In  the  training  fleet  the  McDonoughs  use. 
there  are  30  Kingfisher  boats,  12  feet  long 
and  he  gets  help  from  a  faculty  that  includes 
Marty  McDonough,  no  relation  to  Harry  and 
Pam  O'Day,  daughter  of  George,  the  Olympic 
Gold  Medalist. 

So  when  you  visit  the  New  England  Boat 
Show  don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  Harry 
on  the  prowl  looking  for  students  and 
supplies. 

This  third  article  speaks  of  the  inno- 
vation found  in  much  of  Harry's  work, 
outlining  the  programs  he  has  instituted 
for  sailing  instruction  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  detailing  his  latest  ideas  in  youth 
development  areas: 

MDC  Makes  It  Clxax  Sailing  for  Blind 
(By  Pamela  Constable) 

It  Is  a  hot,  sticky  afternoon  at  Castle  Is- 
land. Beach  blankets  clutter  the  sand,  radios 
blare,  children  catcall  from  the  piers  and 
step  in  melted  popslcles. 

SUently  streaking  across  Pleasure  Bay. 
away  from  the  clammy  din,  is  a  sleek,  20-foot 
sailboat.  Its  skipper  listens  attentively  for 
the  flapping  sound  of  luffing  sails,  delicately 
balanced  between  a  60-degree  heel  and  cap- 
sizing. 

The  skipper  feels  the  hot  sun  beating  down 
on  his  head,  but  he  does  not  see  the  clouds, 
nor  the  puffed  out  mainsail,  nor  the  tUler  he 
is  grasping.  He  Is  blind. 

An  Implausible  scene?  Up  until  this  May, 
yes.  But  not  since  Harry  McDonough  decided 
that  even  blind  children  shotild  have  the 
chance  to  learn  a  sport  which  he  has  loved 
for  over  45  years. 

McDonough  runs  the  MetropoUtan  District 
Commission's  summer  saUlng  program,  which 
began  late  last  August  after  a  nine-year 
struggle  to  secure  funding  and  has  been 
g^wlng  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever  since. 

"It  was  a  question  of  stlck-to-lt-wlty." 
McDonough,  a  grizzled  salt  In  battered 
khakis,  straddled  the  prow  of  his  pet  21 -foot 
sailboat,  Cherokee  Lady,  describing  his  efforts 
at  politically  maneuvering  bis  lifetime  dream 
of  a  free  sailing  program  into  reaUty. 

Nine  years  and  many  connections  since  he 
began  the  flght,  he  now  has  everything  he 
wanted:  a  fleet  of  30  (soon  to  be  40)  fiber- 
glass "Kingfishers,"  four  larger  boats  donated 
for  Instruction,  a  clubhouse,  two  Boston 
Whalers  for  rescue,  and  over  200  applicants 
for  the  junior  program  alone. 

"Anyone  who  can  swim  76  yards  will  be 
admitted  to  the  program,"  said  McDonough, 
and  he  means  it.  The  youngest  child  In  his 
afternoon  class  is  eight,  and  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  his  senior  citizens'  class  in  his  60e. 

In  fact  the  senior  citizens'  class  boasts  a 
quite  distinguished  honorary  member,  Mc- 
Donough's  longtime  sailing  companion  ex- 
House  speaker  John  W.  McCormack,  who  is  81. 

•  •  •  •  • 

when  McDonough  noticed  a  woman  on  the 
dock  describing  to  her  blind  son  what  the 
sailing  class  was  doing. 

"It  hit  me  like  a  sledgehammer."  McDon- 
ough recounted,  "that  the  way  my  father 
taught  me  to  saU  was  by  blindfolding  me." 

"Blind  people's  affliction  makes  them  bet- 
ter saUors,"  said  McDonough,  pausing  from 
splicing  a  mainsheet.  "They  have  much  bet- 
ter sensitivity  to  balance  and  feel,  which  are 
the  basics  of  salUng.  They  also  have  no  con- 
cept of  fear,  which  Is  the  stumbling  block  of 
many  seeing  would-be  sailors." 

McDonough's  blind  students  are  now  able 
to  skipper  a  boat  with  only  one  other  person 
aboard  to  warn  them  of  approaching  ob- 
stacles. A  regatta  Is  planned  for  them  in 
September,  for  which  McDonough  has  con- 
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cocted  buoys  with  cowbells  to  direct  the 
sailors  audibly.  ' 

Perhaps  his  most  ambitious  plan  is  a  pro- 
gram for  mentally  retarded  children,  which 
he  has  arranged  with  several  institutions  in 
the  Boeton  area.  "It's  going  to  be  difficult," 
he  admits,  "but  in  this  country  everyone 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
have  fun." 

Much  of  his  program's  success  is  the  result 
of  friends'  donations.  Along  with  the  fiberglas 
fleet,  four  larger  racing  boats  have  been  given 
to  the  program,  as  have  300  life  preservers,  by 
sympathetic  residents.  Even  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  has  offered  the  use  of  his  yacht  for 
a  day  of  saUlng  by  the  junior  class 

"You  find  many  people  are  just  waiting  to 
give,"  McDonough,  the  eternal  optimist,  ex- 
plains. "Only  no  one  ever  asks  them." 

His  prime  concern  is  safety.  "This  Is  no 
hockey  rink,"  he  says  grimly.  "That's  death 
out  there,  and  we've  gone  too  far  to  have  it 
ruined  by  tragedy."  His  "handplcked"  staff 
Includes  his  son  John,  20.  Boston  teacher 
Marty  McDonough  (no  relation),  John  Foley, 
and  Fred  Abeam. 

So  far,  over  200  youngsters  have  applied  to 
the  program  alone,  and  McDonough  expects 
more  appUcatlons  during  the  summer.  "It's 
no  great  mystery,"  he  said.  "Word  of  mouth 
has  spread  this  thing  like  wUdfire." 

Finally,  this  fourth  tirticle  from  the 
Boston    Olobe,    provides    a    record    of 
Harry's  greatest  recognition,  that  of  the 
presentation  to  him  of  the  "Yachting's 
Man  of  the  Year  Award"  by  the  Yacht 
Racing  Union  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
certainly  Is  the  ultimate  reward  for  such 
a  dedicated  man  as  Harry,  and  Its  inclu- 
sion here  in  the  Record  is  well  deserved: 
Yachting  Awards  Pkxskntkd:  Harbt 
McDONOtJOH,  "Man  of  the  Year" 
(By  John  Ahem) 

There's  a  wonderful  trophy  awarded  each 
year  by  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  and  for  men  who  take  part  In 
the  sailing  game  the  winning  of  it  comes 
only  second  to  a  free  pass  to  heaven. 

It's  caUed  the  Distinguished  Yachtsman 
Award  or  Yachting's  Man  of  the  Year  and 
the  Identity  of  the  winner  Isn't  known  untU 
the  moment  he  or  she  Is  asked  to  come  to 
the  rostrum. 

The  other  night  at  Pier  Four,  Harry  Mc- 
Donough nearly  went  over  the  side  when 
King  Durant,  the  outgoing  president  of  the 
group,  asked  him  to  step  forward  and  say  a 
few  words.  After  getting  the  prize,  of  course. 

Now  it's  a  rare  day  when  Harry  Isnt 
quick  to  react  and  It's  even  rarer  when  he 
doesn't  have  something  to  say,  especially 
about  the  Junior  program  he  has  been  get- 
ting off  the  ground  for  a  lot  of  years.  But  he 
recovered  in  time  and  was  the  hit  of  the 
great  night  as  he  explained  how  his  program, 
under  MDC  auspices,  at  Pleasure  Bay  (that's 
at  Castle  Island  if  you  don't  know  the  ter- 
ritory) Is  progressing  and  he  had  a  few 
words  for  the  210  Class  skipper  as  well,  hot 
words  at  that. 

"I  had  no  Idea  why  I  was  there  and  I  was 
getting  kind  of  Itchy,"  Harry  explained.  "I 
wanted  to  get  home  and  do  some  planning 
on  the  project  but  John  Murphy  talked  me 
into  coming  and  he  talked  me  into  staying. 
And  then  when  King  called  me  to  the  head 
table,  I  couldn't  move.  I  never  dreamed  never 
once,  that  I  might  be  the  winner.  I*ve  had 
some  thrUls  and  this  has  to  be  the  biggest 
one." 

Years  ago  Harry  got  the  idea  that  kids 
with  no  money  would  profit  by  learning  to 
(all.  He  cajoled  people  to  take  these  young- 
sters from  the  city  streets  out  for  a  saU.  He 
talked  the  NHX!  into  thinking  of  a  sailing 
program  at  Castle  Island. 

Harry  rang  every  bell  of  every  poUtlclan 
be  could  flnd,  selling  his  Idea.  It  took  seven 
years  and  it  was  worth  It. 
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Now  there  are  over  200  kids  enrolled  in  the 
program  and  they  get  plenty  of  time  In  the 
dinghies  McDonough  was  able  to  get.  Next 
summer  he  figures  there  will  be  more  than 
300  youngsters  learning  to  saU  and  that's 
300  kids  off  the  streets,  300  kids  learning 
something  great. 

"We've  been  given  a  couple  of  2103  for  the 
program,"  Harry  said,  "and  we  got  them  be- 
cause the  members  are  changing  the  rig 
again.  It's  getting  so  the  average  man  can- 
not keep  up  with  the  cost  of  this  and  rather 
than  go  through  It  all  again,  they  give  the 
boats  away. 

"Let  them  keep  It  up  and  ruin  the  class. 
Well  own  all  the  boats  if  they  want  to  stay 
that  foolish." 

Harry  also  pleaded  with  the  big  boat  men — 
Ted  Hood,  Buzz  Schofleld,  Norm  Cressy 
and  the  others — to  spend  one  day  afloat  with 
the  kids. 

"It  would  b©  the  biggest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  some  of  those  kids,"  Mc- 
Donough said. 

"They  never  would  forget  sailing  on  a  45 
or  60-footer  and  it  would  prove  to  them  that 
despite  their  backgrounds  and  flnanclal  con- 
ditions, they  also  can  make  It  to  the  top.  It 
would  give  them  incentive.  It  would  give 
them  a  goal  in  life.  Little  things  like  this 
help  make  better  Americans." 


U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  OIL  GOUGING 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OP  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  suspend  Venezuela's  sugar  quota  xm- 
til  such  time  as  fair  oil  prices  are  re- 
stored, I  recently  placed  in  the  Record 
the  general  views  of  respected  economist 
Eliot  Janeway  with  regard  to  the  need 
to  fashion  an  overall  response  to  the  oil 
pricing  policies  of  the  OPEC  countries. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record  the  views  of  economic  writer 
Hobart  Rowen  along  the  same  lines  as 
his  column  appeared  in  a  local  news- 
paper on  May  23,  1974. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Row- 
en's  timely  reference  to  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries "for  the  special  and  sudden  burden 
they  have  placed  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
notably  on  poor  countries,  by  a  fourfold 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil  within  a  year's 
time." 

Mr.  Rowen  also  observes: 

If  the  United  States  decided  to  price  wheat 
the  way  OPEC  prices  oU,  it  has  enough  lever- 
age on  the  market  to  get  $20  a  bushel. 

The  point  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
no  desire  to  reap  such  returns  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  neighbors.  But  neither,  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  we  wish — nor  can  our  own 
consumers  afford — to  furnish  financial 
bonanzas  to  oil  rich  countries  who  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  they  are  only 
too  delighted  to  reap  such  returns  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  and  their 
other  neighbors. 

Eliot  Janeway  argued  with  Insight  and 
imderstanding,  I  believe,  that  until  the 
United  States  begins  asserting  its  own 
economic  leverage  again,  equilibrium  will 
not  be  restored  to  the  world  marketplace. 

The  amendment  I  will  be  offering  with 
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other  colleagues  to  the  Sugar  Act  to  sus- 
pend Venezuela's  quota  imtil  such  time 
as  it  returns  to  fair  and  equitable  oil 
pricing  policies  for  the  United  States  can 
serve  as  a  clear  signal  that  the  Congress 
is  determined  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
restore  world  economic  stability. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rowen 's  column  fol- 
lows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1974] 

The  Oil  Cartel  and  Development  Am 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Despite  the  noble  efforts  of  IMF  Managing 
Director  H.  Johannes  Wlttevecn,  the  oU  cartel 
countries  have  been  willing  to  cough  up  only 
small  amounts  of  money  to  help  the  oU-lm- 
porting  countries  meet  the  outrageous  prices 
that  the  cartel  itself  has  set. 

The  defense  offered  by  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  Is  a 
mixture  of  clever  rhetoric  and  sheer  arro- 
gance. In  essence,  they  argue  that  the  cartel 
countries  have  not  become  truly  rich  like 
the  industrialized  West,  but  merely  more 
"liquid";  that  oU  prices  are  stUI  below  the 
level  that  should  be  achieved  to  balance  off 
inflation  in  other  commodities:  and  that  the 
West — notably  the  United  States  and 
Canada — are  soaking  the  poor  countries  by 
extortionate  prices  for  food. 

Dr.  Abderrahman  Khene,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  OPEC,  made  the  rounds  here  re- 
cently, delivering  this  pitch.  He  argues  that 
the  industrial  nations  have  been  raising  the 
prices  of  their  manufactured  goods  and  food, 
and  that  the  problem  of  the  poor  countries 
thus  didn't  start  with  OPEC. 

Agriculture  policy  in  this  country,  of 
course,  has  stupidly  contributed  to  inflation. 
But  as  Dr.  Khene  knows,  the  price  of  wheat 
bears  a  close  relationship  to  weather  and 
crop  yields — a  matter  quite  different  from  a 
half-dozen  oil  sheikhs  sitting  down  in 
Teheran,  arbitrarily  deciding  on  a  price  for 
oil  that  costs  10  to  30  cents  a  barrel  to  pro- 
duce— a  cost  that  hasn't  varied. 

If  the  United  States  decided  to  price  wheat 
the  way  OPEC  prices  oU,  It  has  enough  lever- 
age on  the  market  to  get  $20  a  bushel. 

But  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  major 
countries  of  the  world,  especially  the  United 
States,  must  be  faulted  for  lack  of  generosity 
in  development  aid.  Par  from  meeting  the 
recommended  goal  of  1  per  cent  of  total 
Gross  National  Product,  US.  development  aid 
Is  about  one-fourth  of  that  flgure,  ranking 
15th  in  a  list  of  16  wealthy  countries. 

That  does  not  excuse  the  OPEC  countries 
for  the  special  and  sudden  burden  they  have 
placed  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  notably  on 
the  poor  countries,  by  a  four-fold  increase  In 
the  price  of  oU  within  a  year's  time. 

When  Dr.  Khene  talks  of  OPEC's  "modera- 
tion" and  "wisdom"  In  "limiting"  the  price 
of  oU  to  provide  a  govemment-take  of  $7  a 
barrel,  he  Is  talking  economic  nonsense.  The 
abrupt  shift  of  *50  to  $60  billion  of  resources 
from  the  oil-consuming  countries  to  OPEC 
(even  if  some  of  the  burden  is  postponed  by 
financing  schemes)  Is  beginning  to  raise 
havoc  In  Industrial  as  well  as  less  de- 
velc^ed  nations. 

"In  thinking  about  the  effects  of  the 
sharply  higher  oil  price,"  Federal  Reserve  ad- 
viser Robert  Solomon  said  In  a  thoughtful 
speech  the  other  day,  "I  have  found  It  useful 
to  view  it  as  a  sales  tax  on  consumption.  The 
imposition  of  this  tax'  has  raised  the  price  of 
petroleum  products." 

Solomon,  vice  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty  Deputies,  points  out  that  the 
OPEC  countries  "must  lend  their  enlarged 
revenues"  back  to  those  who  are  paying 
through  the  nose  for  their  oil. 

'but  not  much  is  coming  back.  Against  the 
$62  bUlion  Increase  in  OPEC  surpluses  this 
year  alone  projected  by  Wltteveen  (to  a  total 
of  $6S  billion),  the  total  amotmt  pledged 
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sa1e«  of  oil 


for  a  special  IMF  "faculty"  Is  BCpi»  $23  bU- 
Uon. 

Much  baa  been  made  of  some 
at  concessional  terms  to  India.  Iiut  the  con- 
ceasions  don't  seem  overly  geneibus — and  In 
total,  are  a  drop  In  the  bucltet.  For  ex- 
ample. India  will  get  about  |100  million 
worth  of  oil  from  Iraq  and  a  similar  amount 
from  Iran  In  specUl  deals.  Acalnst  that, 
India's  extra  cost  for  oil  this  lear  Ls  more 
than  $1  bllUon.  J 

The  need  to  get  cash  Into  t^e  bands  of 
the  hardest-hit  countries  Is  so  dceperate  that 
the  World  Bank  Is  scraping  together  about 
$150  million  by  diverting  some  c^  the  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  (li)A)  funds — 
pitifully  small  to  begin  with — to  the  poorest 
countries  on  the  list. 

International  agencies  calciulate  that 
higher  oQ,  food,  fertilizer,  and  capital  goods 
costs  to  the  poor  nations  this  y^ar  will  rim 
about  (6  billion  more  than  what  they  will 
recover  in  higher  export  prices. 

Assistance  by  the  IMF  and  ether  Inter- 
national agencies,  plus  a  redu<}tlon  of  re- 
serves will  cover  $4  billion,  leaving  a  mini- 
mum of  $2  billion  In  new  assistance  needed 
by  the  poor  countries.  Projections  are  that 
this  minimum  "gap"  will  Incrtese  to  92.6 
billion  In  1976,  and  run  to  $4  or  «6  billion 
a  year  from  1976  to  1980.  T 

In  the  Immediate  and  desperate  period 
ahead,  the  United  Nations  la  tiylng  to  get 
contributions — In  any  form — ibat  would 
work  out  to  roughly  a  BO-60  share  between 
the  Indiistrlallzed  world  and  OPS  7. 

But   the   Industrialized   world, 
comes  through  with  contrlbutlo:  is  this  year 
equal  to  OPEC's,  Is  likely  to  re^st  carrying 
an  equal  share  Into  the  future. 

The  strong  view  of  the  Unltell  States,  as 
It  sees  new  OPECs  over  the  lorlzon  for 
bauxite  and  other  commodities, 
biggest  part  of  the  burden  ought  to  fall  on 
those  who  create  the  problem. 


PASSING  OP  THOMAS  11.  HAY 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RON 


or   NEW    YORK 


even  If  It 


CALLO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  TATIVBS 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Long  Island  has  Ii)st  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  its  community 
with  the  passing  of  Thomas  R.  Hay,  a 
historian  and  electrical  engineer  who 
died  Sunday  at  Glen  Cove  Community 
Hospital.  Hay,  a  Locust  Vall«y  resident 
since  1941,  edited  and  wrote  lor  various 
electrical  engineering  trade  nagazines. 
However,  his  daughter,  Eiith  Hay 
Wyckoff,  publisher  of  the  wec^y  Locust 
Valley  Leader,  said: 

History  was  the  whole  thing,  be  Just  did 
the  engineering  to  put  food  on  Jie  table. 

role  In  the 

of  books 

James 

He  was 

'Jen.  John 

died.  Hay 

jour- 

a  1,000- 

in  his 


A  specialist  on  the  South's 
Civil  War,  Hay  wrote  a  number 
on  Southern  generals,  includ  ng 
Longstreet  and  John  Ben  Ho^d 
working  on  a  biography  of 
Bankhead  Magruder  when  he 
contributed  to  various  histofical 
nals  and  encyclopedias  and 
volume  historical  research  library 
home. 

While  we  mourn  his  passing!  and  share 
his  family's  grief  and  loss,  we  tare  heart- 
ened by  the  fact  that  his  works  will  re- 
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main  among  ua  long  aiter  we  are  all 
gone. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  ANTHONY  H. 
ABATE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
June  1,  Mrs.  Blaggl  and  I  will  join  hun- 
dreds of  our  friends  and  neighbors  from 
the  Bronx  in  paying  tribute  to  Rev.  An- 
thony H.  Abate,  O.P.M..  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity. 
Father  Abate  will  be  celebrating  the  joy- 
ous occasion  of  his  25th  year  of  service  to 
our  Lord  as  a  priest  and  teacher.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  as  Father  Abate  reaches 
this  milestone,  we,  his  friends  £Uid  pa- 
rishioners, take  time  to  congratulate 
him,  and  cite  some  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments he  has  made  to  the  com- 
munities he  has  worked. 

While  Father  Abate 's  quarter  century 
of  service  has  brought  him  to  several 
different  localities,  he  likes  to  refer  to 
the  Bronx  as  his  home.  Father  Anthony 
H.  Abate  was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  and 
completed  much  of  his  early  education 
here,  including  his  days  in  preparation 
for  the  priesthood.  He  received  his  de- 
gree from  St.  Bonaventure  College  in 
1955,  and  was  ordained  Into  the  priest- 
hood on  June  24,  1956. 

Father  Abate  donated  the  majority  of 
the  next  10  years  to  the  teaching  of 
yoimg  men,  first  in  Boston,  and  then  in 
the  Bronx  at  Cardinal  Hayes  High 
School.  The  yoimg  men  who  attended 
Cardinal  Hayes  from  1962-67  remain 
grateful  todey  for  the  dedication  and 
guidance  which  Father  Abate  provided 
them  during  those  years. 

Following  his  happy  years  in  teaching. 
Father  Abate  embarked  upon  an  equally 
meaningful  career  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pity  where  he  has  been  since 
1967.  Father  Abate  In  his  years  at  Our 
Lady  of  Pity  has  represented  the  epit- 
ome of  what  the  modem  day  priest 
should  be  in  our  present-day  society.  He 
has  combined  a  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  the  past  with  a  keen  realization  of  the 
needs  of  the  present.  He  has  demon- 
strated in  both  word  and  deed  that  the 
concept  of  today's  priest  is  based  as 
much  on  work  done  outside  the  church 
as  inside. 

An  example  of  Father  Abate's  work  on 
behalf  of  the  South  Bronx  community 
has  been  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Morris  Cortlandt  Neighborhood  Associa- 
tion. This  organization  was  formed  to  re- 
habilitate some  of  the  ravaged  areas  of 
the  South  Bronx  which  had  fallen  victim 
to  incomplete  urban  "progress."  Father 
Abate,  when  he  surived  at  Our  Lady  of 
Pity,  was  alarmed  at  the  lack  of  housing 
units  for  poor  citizens.  The  association, 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  as  well  as  from  the 
city  and  State  governments,  has  as  their 
primary  objective  to  provide  hundreds  of 
new  housixig  units  for  the  elderly  and 


handicapped  residents  of  this  commu- 
nity. 

Father  Abate's  seemingly  tireless  work 
on  behalf  of  the  association  has  gained 
him  the  respect  and  acclaim  of  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers,  and  has  brought 
him  that  much  closer  to  the  people  he 
serves  in  the  South  Bronx. 

Father  Abate  and  I  have  had  numer- 
ous contacts  in  his  years  at  Our  Lady  of 
Pity.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  his  sensi- 
tivity for  people  and  overriding  desire  to 
provide  whatever  assistance  necessary. 
He  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  to- 
gether in  1972  on  behalf  of  a  young  man 
from  Italy,  Patricio  VitreUo,  who  was 
seeking  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
treatment  of  a  grave  kidney  disease. 
While  I  was  fortunate  In  my  efforts  to 
secure  his  admission  to  this  country.  It 
was  Father  Abate  who  took  personal 
supervision  of  the  welfare  of  this  young 
boy.  He  was  able  to  acquire  the  services 
of  one  of  the  foremost  kidney  specialists 
in  this  Nation,  Dr.  Samuel  Kountz,  who 
performed  the  kidney  transplant  which 
was  needed  to  save  the  boy's  life.  The 
transplant  was  initially  successful,  but 
complications  set  in  after  young  Vitrello 
returned  to  Europe.  Father  Abate  did 
not  abandon  his  commitment,  but  in- 
stead brought  the  young  man  back  for 
further  treatments  and  as  a  result  of  his 
dedicated  efforts,  the  young  man  today 
is  a  happy  and  growliig  individual  with 
a  promising  future. 

In  addition  to  his  previously  mentioned 
duties.  Father  Abate  still  finds  time  to 
serve  as  the  chaplain  for  the  Anchor 
Clubs  of  America,  Branch  52,  as  well  as 
the  director  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis. 

Personally,  Father  Abate  is  a  man  who 
relishes  his  life  as  a  priest.  He  sees  his 
role  in  today's  society  to  be  based  on 
providing  people  with  spiritual  leader- 
ship and  moral  guidance.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  not  content  to  see  the  world  as  it 
is,  but  rather  seeks  to  change  that  which 
he  considers  unjust  or  wrong.  He  Is  a 
man  whose  perseverance  allows  him  to 
succeed  in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  rare  privilege  and 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  of  the 
caliber  of  Father  Anthony  H.  Abate. 
There  are  many  words  of  praise  which 
could  be  dedicated  to  Father  Abate,  but 
he  for  one  would  feel  imcomfortable  re- 
ceiving them. 

Rather  let  us  follow  the  adage,  actions 
speak  louder  than  words,  for  it  would  be 
far  more  appropriate  if  we  were  to 
carry  on  our  lives  in  the  same  traditions 
of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood  which 
has  characterized  the  life  of  this  great 
servant  of  God,  Father  Anthony  H. 
Abate. 


MEL  LAIRD  WRITES  ABOUT  THE 
USE  OP  THE  VETO 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
concept  of  a  veto-proof  Congress  Is  ac- 
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corded  inordinate  praise  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority,  I  recommend  they 
read  a  recent  article  appearing  In  Read- 
er's Digest,  written  by  our  former  col- 
league. Presidential  adviser,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Mel 
Laird.  Entitled  "The  Veto:  Key  to  Effec- 
tive Government,"  the  article  points  out 
that  the  veto  Is  indeed  one  of  a  Presi- 
dent's primary  weapons  in  the  continu- 
ing process  of  enacting  legislation  which 
meets  the  criteria  of  both  the  executive 
and  the  Congress. 

Mel  Laird  argues  convincingly  that  it 
is  a  weapon  which  Is  neither  outmoded 
nor  often  ill-used.  In  tact,  the  veto  has  a 
solid  record  of  accomplishment  in  pre- 
serving a  proper  balance  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  the  legislative  branches,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  keeping  the  Fed- 
eral budget  from  growing  out  of  sight. 

I  recommend  the  article  highly. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  June  1974] 

THE  Veto:    Ket  to  EiTECTrvx  Government 

(By  Mel vlnR.  Laird) 

Soon  after  the  93rd  Congress  convened  In 
January  1973,  a  classic  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  government.  President  Nix- 
on sent  to  Capitol  Hill  a  new  vocational  re- 
babUltatlon  program  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, requesting  (700  million  a  year — or  90 
percent  increase  over  the  amount  In  the 
budget  when  he  first  took  office.  Whereupon 
Congress  authorized  $1,166  billion,  nearly 
double  the  President's  request.  Convinced 
not  only  that  the  figure  was  dangerously  in- 
flationary, but  that  such  a  huge  sum  could 
not  be  spent  effectively,  the  President  vetoed 
the  bUl. 

When  Congress  failed  to  muster  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  override  the  veto  and  there 
was  the  consequent  posslbUlty  of  no  new 
help  for  the  handicapped,  I  met  with  House 
and  Senate  leaders  to  hammer  out  a  com- 
promise. Result:  the  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon  propram  was  enacted  at  a  spending  level 
(•725  mUIlon)  that  the  President  could  ap- 
prove— and  taxpayers  could  credit  the  veto 
with  a  savings  of  «441  million. 

Critics  liken  the  veto  to  executive  tyranny, 
"thwarting  the  will  of  the  majority."  Efforts 
are  being  made  by  some  special-Interest 
groups  to  elect  In  November  what  Is  called  a 
"veto-proof"  Congress.  Such  scare  terminol- 
ogy does  a  real  disservice  to  public  under- 
standing of  the  veto  power.  Indeed,  after 
more  than  20  years'  service  in  Congress  and 
with  the  executive  branch,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  much -maligned  veto  is  actually 
crucial  to  the  effective  operation  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

The  veto  procedure — spelled  out  In  Article 
I,  Section  7,  of  the  Constitution— Is  simple. 
Each  bill  passed  by  both  the  Bouse  and  the 
Senate  Is  sent  to  the  President.  If  he  signs  It, 
the  bill  becomes  law.  However,  he  may  "veto" 
(Latin  for  "I  forbid")  the  bill  by  returning 
It  to  Congress  with  a  statement  of  his  objec- 
tions.' The  President's  disapproval  may  then 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Thus,  the  veto  allows  the  President  to  In- 
tervene In  the  legislative  process,  blocking 
bills  he  considers  unwise  and  forcing  others 
to  be  rewritten.  While  a  negative  action,  It 
becomes  In  practice  a  positive  force,  usually 


•  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  ten  days  (excepting  Sundays)  to 
veto  a  bill.  If  Congress  adjourns  before  the 
ten  days  are  up  the  President  may  kill  the 
bui  simply  by  falling  to  sign  It.  This  Is 
known  as  a  "pocket"  veto. 
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leading  to  reasonable  compromises  between 
Congress  and  the  President.  Most  Important, 
the  veto  Is  never  absolute.  Congress  always 
bas  the  final  word  through  Its  ability  to  over- 
ride. (In  fact,  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  veto  provision  Into  the  Constitution 
mainly  out  of  a  fear  that  Congress  would 
otherwise  run  roughshod  over  the  President.) 

In  my  view,  the  veto  Is  therefore  the  sole 
constitutional  power  a  President  has  to  pre- 
vent hasty  or  Ill-considered  laws.  The  cor- 
rect response  to  excessive  spending  pro- 
grams enacted  by  Congress  Is  the  veto — not 
the  Impoundment,  of  appropriated  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  agree  with  recent  court  decisions 
that  struck  down  several  attempts  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  not  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams passed  by  Congress  and  signed  Into 
law. 

Over  the  years,  the  veto  has  evolved  from 
a  little-used  device  for  expressing  purely 
constitutional  objections  to  legislation  Into 
a  bread  weapon  of  Presidential  leadership. 
Washington  exercised  the  power  twice.  Adams 
and  Jefferson  not  at  all.  It  was  Andrew 
Jackson  who  paved  the  way  for  future  ac- 
tivist Presidents  with  numerous  vetoes  de- 
signed to  push  his  concept  of  "popular  sov- 
ereignty." In  four  terms  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt rejected  635  bills.  He  used  vetoes  and  the 
threat  of  vetoes  to  Influence  Important  na- 
tional programs  Including  farm  bills,  high- 
ways and  labor  relations.  In  all  our  Presi- 
dents have  cast  2292  vetoes  with  President 
Nixon  using  the  veto  comparatively  sparingly. 
(See  box) . 

I  have  seen  firsthand  how  the  veto  power 
has  often  contributed  to  good  legislation  and 
responsible  government.  Used  properly  the 
veto  can  mean: 

TAX    OOLLA&S    SAVED 

The  President's  budget  last  year  called  for 
a  record  831.6-bllllon  appropriation  for  the 
departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  Despite  this  the  Senate  voted  to 
Increase  the  figure  by  $1.8  billion  I  Acting  for 
the  Administration,  I  passed  the  word  that 
the  higher  figure  was  clearly  excessive. 
Nevertheless  when  the  appropriation  bill 
emerged  from  a  House-Senate  conference  the 
spending  level  vtras  still  nearly  $1.3  bUllon 
over  the  President's  budget. 

Seeking  to  avert  an  Impasse.  I  met  sepa- 
rately with  House  and  Senate  leaders,  ad- 
vising them  that  unless  at  least  $400  million 
was  cut  from  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  F>resldent  veto  it.  I 
didn't  threaten.  I  simply  said,  "You  can 
override  if  you  want;  but  the  President  can't 
be  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  larger 
amount." 

The  prospect  of  a  veto  led  to  a  sound  com- 
promise. The  House  voted  to  recommit  the 
bin  to  conference,  and  Congress  eventually 
voted  to  cut  the  additional  $400  mlUion. 
Thus,  the  bargaining  power  of  the  veto  led 
Congress  to  lop  close  to  $1  bUllon  from  the 
amount  it  would  otherwise  have  appro- 
priated. 

Congressmen  sometimes  vote  for  an  exces- 
sive appropriation  because  of  Inordinate  pres- 
sure exerted  on  them  by  groups  In  their 
particular  districts.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  a  President,  presumably  trying 
to  serve  the  best  Interests  of  aU  the  people, 
has  the  power  to  veto  such  a  measure.  Many 
of  the  Congressmen  may  recognize  the  merit 
of  a  veto  and  hence  have  no  disposition  to 
override  It. 

ttnwise  legislation  cubbed 
For  years,  the  Democratic  majority  In  Con- 
gress had  differed  with  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration over  the  role  of  manpower-training 
programs.  Congress,  prodded  by  organized 
labor,  demanded  that  such  programs  Include 
vast  sums  to  place  unemployed  on  the  public 
payroll.  The  President  Insisted  that  "WPA- 
type  Jobs"  had  no  place  In  a  training  pro- 
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gram,  and  vetoed  two  bills  containing  public- 
employment  provisions. 

Last  summer,  soon  after  I  became  a  do- 
mestic adviser  to  the  President,  I  dropped 
In  on  AFLr-CIO  president  George  Meany — 
a  long-time,  valued  friend — and  told  him 
that  the  manpower  bill  then  before  Congress 
would  be  vetoed  If  It  Included  an  unrestrict- 
ed public-employment  program.  "Let's  work 
out  a  compromise,"  I  suggested;  he  agreed. 
By  the  end  of  1973,  Meany  and  labor's  many 
supporters  In  Congress  accepted  a  "trigger- 
ing" provision  whereby  public-service  Jobs 
would  be  confined  to  areas  of  the  country 
with  substantial  (6.5  percent)  unemploy- 
ment. 

A  LEADERSHIP  WEAPON  PROVmED 

Historian  Edward  S.  Corwln  has  accurately 
described  the  veto  as  a  "weapon"  of  Presi- 
dential leadership.  I  agree,  but  would  add 
that,  like  any  weapon.  It  can  be  abvised.  For 
example,  Andrew  Jackson  vetoed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  primarily  because  of  his 
bitterness  against  Sen.  Henry  Clay,  leader 
of  Jackson's  opposition  in  Congress.  James 
Buchanan  was  accused  of  vetoing  a  bill  to 
dredge  a  channel  in  Michigan  only  because 
that  state  had  supported  his  opponent. 

The  vast  power  of  the  veto,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, should  be  directed  only  toward  ma- 
jor national  or  constitutional  issues,  regard- 
less of  what  positions  differing  sides  may 
take.  I  recall  that  In  1960,  Congress,  under 
extreme  pressure  from  federal-employe 
unions  whose  members  converged  on  Wash- 
ington by  the  thousands,  passed  a  7.5-percent 
pay  raise  for  government  workers — at  a  cost 
of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  the  first  year 
alone.  President  Eisenhower,  worried  about 
the  adverse  effect  on  the  economy,  called  the 
pay  boost  "fiscal  and  legislative  irresponsl- 
blUty"  and  vetoed  it.  despite  tremendous 
election-year  pressure  not  to.  Congress  over- 
rode the  veto.  To  my  mind,  his  veto  stands 
as  one  of  the  most  courageous  Presidential 
acts  In  recent  history. 

Another  classic  executive-legislative  con- 
frontation took  place  last  year  when  the 
Senate  and  House  overrode  President  Nixon's 
veto  to  0nact  the  War  Powers  Bill.  Once 
again,  tjie  veto  served  as  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers iitended.  Prom  his  viewpoint,  the 
Chief  Executive  had  every  right  to  feel  that 
the  bill  restricting  his  war-making  powers 
was  "both  unconstitutional  and  dangerous" 
and  cast  his  veto  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand.  Congress,  reflecting  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  under  the  Constitution  It  and  not 
the  President  must  raise  troops  and  declare 
war,  acted  properly  in  overriding  the  veto. 

The  American  constitutional  system  has 
existed  longer  than  any  other  democratic 
government  in  the  world  today.  This  sys- 
tem, in  which  both  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  hold  fixed  terms,  and  have 
Independent  powers  and  responsibilities,  has 
given  the  United  States  stable,  responsive 
government  for  nearly  200  years.  At  a  time 
when  the  Institutions  of  government  face 
severe  attack.  It  Is  vital  that  we  remember 
the  solid  record  of  accomplishment  that  our 
form  of  government — including  the  veto 
power — has  achieved. 

Preai/iential  vetoes  in  office  and  average  per 
year 

Vetoes  Average 

Theodore  Roosevelt 82  10.9 

Wmiam  Howard  Taft 39  9.8 

Woodrow   Wilson 44  6.5 

Warren  Harding 6  2.5 

Calvin   Coolidge 50  8.  9 

Herbert  Hoover 37  9.3 

Franklin  Roosevelt 635  52.  5 

Harry  Truman 250  32. 1 

Dwlght  Eisenhower 181  22.6 

John  Kennedy 21  7.  5 

Lyndon  Johnson 30  5.8 

Richard  Nixon 42  8.0 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  L.  J, 


ANDOLSEK 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOI.I|(A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2i.  1974 


on  May  1  of 

olumbia  De- 
of  Foreign 

Award  upon 
D.S.  Civil 
g  J.  "Lud- 

id   C.   Hun- 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speake 
this  year  the  District  of 
partment  of  the  Vetera 
Wars  conferred  its  Loyalt 
a  distinguished  Amerii 
Service  Commissioner  Lui 
Andolsek.  Commander  D: 
gate.  Loyalty  Day  Chairma|n  A.  Leo  An- 
derson, and  Ladies  Auxiliary  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Donesa,  art  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  m  focusing  at- 
tention on  "loyalty" — an  |  attribute  so 
vital  to  the  continued  well  being  of  this 
great  Nation.  J 

I  have  long  respected  liud  Andolsek 
for  the  diligent  and  succesful  effort  he 
made  in  rising  from  the  he^irth  of  a  iron 
miner's  cabin  In  Minnesot^  to  high  of- 
fice in  our  national  Govera(ment,  for  his 
outstanding  military  service  in  wartime, 
and  for  his  superb  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commlsj  Ion. 

His  acceptance  remarks  upon  receiv- 
ing   the    esteemed    Loyalty    Award    are 
themselves  indicative  of  tie  man  who 
was  honored,  and  of  the  nisdom  of  the 
VPW  In  selecting  its  wlnn;r.  As  chair- 
msm  of  the  House  Commitlee  on  Veter- 
ans* Affairs  I  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  so  that  they  may  be  shared  by  my 
colleagues  and  our  fellow  An  lerlcans : 
Working  for   Patric  tism 
(By  Commissioner  L.  J.  Andolsek) 
Everyone  In  this  room  has  (ilready  proved 
his  willingness  to  serve  his  Cduntry  In  for- 
eign fields.  I  xconder  If  you  aie  now  willing 
to  work  for  yotir  country  at  hoc  le. 

I  say  that  without  any  real  c  oubt.  But  our 
country  is  In  a  strange  mood.  \7e  are  waiting 
tor  the  other  shoe  to  drop.  AnJ  many  of  the 
things  we  hold  dear  seem  t>  be  slipping 
away  as  we  wait. 

It  Is  not  always  popular  to  lalk  about  pa- 
triotism. I'm  glad  this  Is  a  place  where  It  Is 
popular.  But  sadly  enough,  tie  number  of 
places  like  this  Is  growing  steadily  smaller. 
Old  Ideas  and  assumptions,  which  once 
made  our  great  Institutions  isgltlmate  and 
confident,  are  fast  eroding.  They  are  chal- 
lenged by  different  Ideas,  dlfff  rent  assump- 
tions, which  are  as  yet  lU-fonned,  contradic- 
tory, and  shocking. 

It  Is  hard  for  politicians,  for  managers,  for 
leaders  of  aU  kinds  to  operate  1^  an  environ- 
ment where  established  Ideas  np  longer  seem 
to  work.  We  need  to  stand  ba<ik  and  look  at 
these  Ideas,  and  we  must  eltlier  get  rid  of 
them  or  accommodate  them.  And  If  you 
are  a  realist,  as  I  am,  you  will  not  give  odds 
on  our  getting  rid  of  them  ansrtlme  soon. 

What,  for  example,  Is  your  dea  of  patri- 
otism? Is  It  "my  country  right  or  wrong"?  Is 
It — whatever  my  country  asks,  I  wUl  do?  Is 
It — whether  my  country  asks  jr  not,  I  will 
work  always  for  the  best  for  the  United  States 
of  America? 

I  don't  ask  those  question!  in  order  to 
praise  one  answer  over  another,  or  to  criti- 
cize anyone's  Idea  of  patrtotlau  i.  I  ask  them 
so  you  will  ask  yourself. 

In  today's  world  It  Is  not  enough  for 
patriotism  to  be  merely  a  kind  of  emotional 
glow,  with  a  mental  picture  of  the  flag  wav- 
ing on  high  and  everybody  :  ull  of  high- 
minded  enthusiasm.  That  rea<  tlon  la  great 
in  Its  place,  but  It  Isn't  enou,  [h. 

I  used  to  know  a  young  lad,  i  even  or  eight 
years  old,  whose  family  always  had  a  United 
States  flag  on  a  handsome  stan  dard  in  their 
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front  hall.  I  always  thought  this  was  an  in- 
spiring kind  of  symbol  for  him  to  grow  up 
with. 

But  his  mother  told  me  that  about  the 
only  time  the  boy  noticed  the  flag  was  when 
he  had  been  caught  red-handed  in  some 
crime.  When  his  father  would  advance  on 
him  with  a  stick  In  his  hand  to  administer 
discipline,  the  youngster  would  run  for  the 
front  hall  and  wt{^>  himself  in  the  flag. 

WeU,  there  are  plenty  of  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  In  this  world  whose  patriotism 
doesn't  go  any  deeper  than  that.  They  wrap 
themselves  la  the  flag  on  every  occasion. 

Yet  reverence  for  the  flag  is  certainly  an 
important  part  of  patriotism.  And  I  think 
you  would  have  to  say  that  real  patriotism 
consuls  of  the  entire  attitude  of  a  life.  It 
comes  from  a  wUUngness  to  put  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  above  the  welfare  of  self. 

There  is  a  great  difference  In  the  attitude 
of  different  people  when  they  salute  the  flag, 
for  example.  When  the  people  in  this  room 
salute  the  flag,  which  they  have  served,  and 
which  they  have  followed  under  conditions 
of  stress  in  a  foreign  land,  I  sense  that  It  is 
almost  a  religious  experience. 

But  sometime,  watch  the  perfunctory  way 
in  which  the  flag  salute  Is  handled  In  some 
schools,  and  watch  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
youngsters  as  they  go  through  It.  There  is 
nothing  here   that  suggests  religion. 

In  Indianapolis  one  of  the  newspapers  has 
a  column  called  the  "Thanks  Tank."  The 
other  day  a  woman  wrote  In  to  say  that  her 
newspaper  carrier,  Tony  Smith,  in  delivering 
the  paper,  foimd  (3  on  the  front  steps.  He 
knocked  on  the  door,  but  she  didn't  hear. 
So  Tony  carefully  folder  the  money  Inside 
the  paper  and  left.  As  the  lady  wrote,  this 
act  was  possible  only  because  he  had  the 
right  kind  of  training  at  home. 

It's  a  matter  of  attitude — a  built-in  moral- 
ity that  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way. 
Similarly,  it  seems  to  me  that  patriotism- 
like  respect  for  any  of  our  Institutions — is 
built  on  the  foundation  of  a  strong  family. 
Then  consider  what  the  polls  tell  us  about 
the  way  in  which  institutions  of  all  kinds  are 
respected  in  America  today.  As  we  near  the 
200th  anniversary  of  this  nation,  isn't  it 
ironic  that  the  Congress,  and  the  judiciary, 
the  execuUve  branch  of  our  government,  the 
Presidency — even  business — not  one  of  those 
institutions  can  get  a  vote  of  confldence  from 
as  many  as  one  out  of  three  Americans 

And  if  all  our  institutions  are  so  disre- 
spected, how  can  we  expect  patriotism  that 
is  anything  but  a  hollow  shell? 

I  dont  actually  feel  that  the  picture  Is  as 
bad  as  thU  seems.  MlngUng  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  hc^)e,  for  I  sense  here  a  great,  sincere 
love  of  country — a  real  respect  for  our  great 
institutions  that  goes  beyond  the  momentary 
misdeeds  of  a  few. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  road  back  will  be 
easy.  When  you  look  at  our  history,  America 
Is  built  on  the  hard,  steady,  enthusiastic 
work  of  her  citizens.  Right  now  the  so-called 
"work  ethic"  is  greatly  downgraded,  and 
sccwTied  by  many. 

Tet  work  Is  the  four-letter  word  that  made 
this  country  great.  We  are  seeing  hard- 
working Japanese  and  hard-working  Oer- 
mans  and  hard-working,  well-motivated  peo- 
ple all  over  the  globe  edging  past  us  in 
productivity. 

I  think  American  Ingenuity  will  find  a 
way  to  motivate  our  own  people,  and  once 
again  we  will  become  the  productive.  Inven- 
tive, victorious  people  we  have  been  In  the 
past. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  We  may  have  to 
raise  and  properly  train  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration before  the  Job  will  be  done. 

Maybe  weni  have  to  listen  to  Dr.  l^>ock 
again — except  that  this  time  he's  right.  Did 
you  hear  that  he  admitted  he  was  wrong 
before?  He  admits  he  contributed  to  the 
making  of  a  whole  generation  of  parents 
who  were  not  parents — and  now  he  favors 
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more  dlsclpUne  tn  the  home.  Looks  like  we've 
made  at  least  one  convert! 

Discipline  and  work — two  things  we'd  Just 
as  soon  not  face — but  they  bxilld  men,  and 
families — and  nations! 

I'm  caUlng  on  this  audience,  and  on  aU 
patriotic  Americans,  to  work  for  their  co\m- 
try.  Whether  your  Job  is  "enriched"  or  not, 
whether  somebody  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
supply  you  with  Interesting  or  Inspiring 
work,  you  can  gain  inspiration  from  doing 
your  Job  well,  whatever  It  Is. 

And  111  tell  you  this,  with  the  present 
state  of  craftsmanship.  If  you  do  your  Job 
really  well — In  anj  field — youTl  be  so  Tin- 
usual  that  crowds  may  gather  to  watch  you 
perform. 

I  said  In  the  beginning.  "1  wonder  if  you 
are  willing  to  work  for  your  country  at 
home." 

I  now  know  the  answer.  I  know  you  are 
willing  .  .  .  and  I  hope  by  your  actions  you 
will  Inspire  others  to  do  the  same.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  started  a  long  time  ago 
to  study  and  Improve  productivity  among 
Federal  workers  through  all  the  techniques 
of  Job  enrichment  and  better  motivation  we 
can  find. 

Many  private  Anns  are  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  make  work  meaningful  and  henoe 
more  productive.  Institutions  of  all  types 
are  taking  whatever  steps  they  can  to  regain 
the  confldence  of  the  people. 

Here  in  the  VFW,  ceremonies  like  Loyalty 
Day  serve  to  remind  us  that  loyalty  is  vital 
to  our  national  life — and  real  patriotism  is 
the  ultimate  expression  of  loyalty. 

Maybe  with  yo\ir  help  we  can  build  a 
new  and  better  attitude  throughout  our 
population,  which  will  do  much  to  build  a 
new  and  better  nation  .  .  .  one  better  fitted 
to  the  difficult  tasks  at  hand. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  you,  because  It  Is 
your  patriotic  duty. 


KENNETH  CHRISTOPHER— THE 
COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE     VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  artistic  achievements 
of  a  talented  photographer,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Christopher.  A  native  Virgin  Is- 
lander, Mr.  Christopher  should  soon  be 
nationally  recognized  for  his  fine  work. 

Two  recent  events  are  bringing  Ken- 
neth's talent  to  a  larger  audience.  A  col- 
lection of  his  photographs  was  recently 
featured  In  a  1-week  exhibit  at  Rilse's 
Art  Gallery  in  St.  Thomas.  In  March 
1974,  "Remember  When,"  a  poetry  bo(* 
by  Winnie  "Oyoko"  Loving,  was  pub- 
lished with  Mr.  Christopher's  photo- 
graphs as  illustrations.  These  opportu- 
nities are  a  significant  broadening  to  an 
already  successful  photojournalistic 
career:  His  pictures  have  been  published 
in  both  the  local  and  national  press.  To 
Virgin  Islanders,  though.  Mr.  Chris- 
topher's most  memorable  work  will  re- 
main his  annual  collection  of  photo- 
graphs printed  in  the  St.  Thomas  Car- 
nival booklet. 

I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  hearing  more 
about  Kenneth  Christopher  as  he  con- 
tinues to  expand  his  areas  of  creative 
expression.  His  ability  to  capture  the 
fleeting  mood,  the  subtle  flick  of  emotion 
in  a  two-dimensional  print,  marks  him 
as  the  truly  unique  photographer. 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  present 
for  my  colleagues'  attention  the  follow- 
ing detailed  profile  of  Mr.  Christopher's 
career : 
(Prom  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  May  16,  1974] 

KxNNXTH   Christopher — Thx  Coicplxtb 
Photocrapher 

A  man  equipped  with  a  camera  has  often 
been  humorously  described  as  "double  trou- 
ble" If  the  man  doesn't  capture  you,  his 
camera   certainly  will! 

Kenneth  Christopher  Is  a  photographer. 
a  serious  one.  His  photography  represents  the 
local  life,  the  local  people,  their  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  art  of  island  existence. 
Utilizing  his  multi-faceted  camera  tech- 
niques, K.C.  feels  out  the  heartbeat,  the  pulse 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  captiires  the  ex- 
pressions, mood  and  the  personality  of  his 
subjects  and  develops  them  to  perfection.  His 
one-man  show  opens  at  Rilse's  Art  Gallery 
on  Tuesday,  May  2l8t,  and  will  run  through 
Tuesday,  May  28. 

Por  many  years,  the  Impact  and  signif- 
icance of  K.C.'s  picture-taking  was  usually 
exemplified  on  the  front  page,  sports  page,  or 
center-fold  of  the  local  newspapers.  A  fine 
newsman,  printer,  reporter,  R.C.  often  told 
his  story  plctorlally  with  Just  a  short  caption 
to  make  the  reader  think.  His  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  hot  news,  accidents  and  fires  put 
him  a  class  by  himself  among  communica- 
tions media  personnel  on  the  Island  of  St. 
Thomas. 

His  style  Is  unique  outstanding.  He's  fast, 
but  manages  to  accurately  convey  the  mood 
of  his  subject  as  well  as  the  physical  black 
and  white  picture  Itself. 

As  an  artist,  K.C.  Is  shy.  quiet,  almost  boy- 
ish, and  extremely  sensitive.  Astrologlcally 
speaking,  his  cordial  Cancerlan  smile  has  as- 
sisted him  in  bringing  relaxed  smiles  to  un- 
willing models,  fretting  babies,  nervous 
brides,  and  bashful  and  irate  old-timers.  He 
has  a  special  l&pack  with  children  who  seem 
to  be  drawn  to  him  naturally. 

St.  Thomas  born  and  bred.  Kenneth  Chris- 
topher earned  his  nickname  of  K.C.  when 
there  were  too  many  Kenneths  In  his  class 
at  school.  He  began  taking  pictxires  during 
that  time. 

It's  no  easy  task  to  operate  an  instrtiment 
as  skillfully  as  K.C.  maneuvers  his  cameras. 
He's  been  at  it  for  over  fourteen  years. 
Basically,  self-motivated  and  self  taught, 
K.C.  has  taicen  courses  from,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of.  the  New  York  Photography  Institute. 

Many  of  his  pictures  have  appeared  in 
Ebony  Magazine,  national  newspapers,  and 
all  of  the  local  newspapers.  Some  of  bis  more 
famous  photos  are  the  ones  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Carnival  which  have  appeared  in  the  Carni- 
val booklet  year  after  year.  The  Department 
of  Public  Safety  has  called  on  K.C.  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  shoot  pictures  of  news- 
worthy scenes 

In  March  1974,  K.C.  Illustrated  a  poetry 
book  that  was  written  by  Winnie  "Oyoko" 
Loving,  a  poet  from  Boston,  who  is  residing 
m  St.  Croix.  The  book  wUl  undoubtedly  give 
K.C.  national  prominence  as  a  photographer 
In  the  States  as  the  book  gets  recognition 
for  the  tremendous  black  and  white  photos 
he  took,  It's  entitled  "Remember  When.", 

K.C.'s  favorite  camera  Is  his  Hasselblad, 
his  reason  being,  "it  is  difficult  to  operate.  It 
has  a  good  many  check  points  that  must  be 
correct  before  the  picture  will  come  out,"  he 
explains. 

"Although  I  got  Interested  in  photography 
on  my  own,"  he  states,  "BasU  Ottley  was  very 
nice  to  me  when  I  first  began  taking  pictures. 
He  gavf  me  lots  of  hints  and  tips  plus  a  full 
course  In  photography  In  Just  four  hours." 
K.C.  says  that  his  favorite  subjects  are  any- 
thing that  moves.  Even  trees  move." 

In  recent  months  K.C.'s  photography  has 
entered  a  refreshing  new  era,  one  that  has 
developed  him  spiritually  m  well  as  tech- 
nically. Instead  of  the  characteristic  news- 
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paper  photos  and  portraits,  he  Is  now  focus- 
ing on  candid  shots  that  speak  about  life 
and  its  meaning  photos  that  depict  the  depth 
of  human  to  human  feeling. 

"I  try  to  make  my  pictures  aUve  so  that 
anyone  looking  at  them,  whether  next  week 
or  next  year  or  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
vrtll  feel  that  they  were  right  there  on  the 
scene.  Photography  Is  a  fascinating  way  to 
see  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  ."  he  explains. 

Kenneth  Christopher's  eyes  see  a  living 
and  complete  world  through  the  lens  of  his 
camera.  C<une  to  Rise's  Art  Gallery  from 
Tuesday,  May  21  through  Tuesday,  May  28. 
and  see  the  work  of  Kenneth  Christropher  . . . 
the  complete  photographer. 


AMNESTY  ENDORSED  BY 
FATHER  HESBURGH 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  mov- 
ing words  of  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Father 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh. 

Father  Hesburgh's  endorsement  of 
amnesty  is  accompanied  by  a  statement 
made  with  Father  Hesburgh's  charac- 
teristic clarity  and  forcefulness. 

This  article  entitled  "To  Be  Really  a 
Noble  Nation:  Amnesty"  is  taken  from 
the  Boston  Globe  of  Monday.  May  27, 
1974. 

The  article  follows: 

To  Be  Really  a  Noble  Nation:  Amnestt 

Amnesty  Is  a  dirty  word  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. They  Identify  it  with  traitors,  deserters, 
kooks.  hirsute  hippies,  and  unconscientious 
objectors. 

What  they  don't  think  about  is  what 
started  us  thinking  about  amnesty:  the 
moral  dilemma  of  the  Vietnam  War,  In  which 
more  than  a  million  civilians  were  murdered 
on  each  side,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  were  killed,  a  war  that  left  50,000 
Americans  dead,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mUlion 
wounded. 

There  were  other  moral  aberrations,  too: 
destruction  beyond  comprehension,  secret 
bombings  in  Cambodia  authorized  by  the 
President,  tiger  cages  for  government  tortiire, 
orphans  without  number — all  of  this  and 
more  without  anyone  having  a  good  explana- 
tion of  why  we  were  there,  what  was  really 
accomplished. 

And  after  a  year  of  peace  with  honor,  both 
sides  have  had  more  killed  in  a  year  than 
we  did  In  all  the  years  we  were  there. 

Who  Is  able  to  make  any  sense  out  of  this 
moral  morass?  Who  will  sit  In  Judgment  on 
the  motives  of  many  young  people  who  de- 
cided In  conscience  that  they  would  have  no 
part  of  this  senseless  killing,  violence  and 
destruction — even  if  it  meant  going  to  Jail 
for  years,  going  underground  away  ^rom 
home,  family  and  friends,  or,  if  It  were  the 
only  alternative,  leaving  their  country? 

Granting  that  some  did  these  things  from 
base  or  selfish  motives,  who  is  going  to  play 
God  at  this  late  date?  The  horrible  moral 
mess  that  was  Vietnam  Is  now  being  pro- 
longed in  the  lives  of  those  youngsters  who 
were  caught  up  In  all  the  ambiguities  It 
brought. 

Wliere  are  the  elders,  the  best  and  tlie 
brightest  who  escalated  the  original  mistake, 
the  generals,  the  colonels,  the  high  officials 
involved  In  My  Lai,  and  all  the  other  mas- 
sacres that  never  really  came  to  light?  They 
go  scot-free.  One  lone  army  officer  who  was 
put  on  house  arrest  with  unlimited  visiting 
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privileges  for  his  girl  friend  is  now  free  from 
even  that  slap  on  the  wrist.  MeanwhUe,  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  languish  In  Jail,  under- 
ground, out  of  the  country,  victims  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  In  a  no-win  situation. 

I  used  to  think  that  maybe  It  could  be 
sorted  out,  some  way,  selectively — if  someone 
had  the  time,  the  patience,  and,  especially, 
the  wisdom  to  study  each  case  and  pass  judg- 
ment Individually.  I  guess  what  really  pushed 
me  over  the  line  Into  the  position  favoring 
unconditional  amnesty  for  all  was  the  sigbt 
of  one  of  the  greatest  war  hawks  of  them  aU, 
the  strong  talker  about  the  bad  apples  spoil- 
ing the  other  good  apples  flghtlng  the  war, 
our  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  who  was  su- 
per-antl-amnesty  until  he  was  caught  doing 
something  really  bad — and,  what  does  he  do? 
He  wheels  and  deals  with  all  his  might  to 
achieve  amnesty  for  himself,  and  he  gets  It, 
quickly  and  effectively.  Other  distinguished, 
mature  public  servants  are  also  copping  pleas 
for  amnesty. 

All  this  leads  our  country  into  impossible, 
almost  obscene  contradictions.  While  some 
agents  of  government  were  trapping  and  JaU- 
Ing  a  young  man  who  left  his  Canadian  sanc- 
tuary to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father, 
other  agents  were  guarding  the  former  Vice 
President  who  was  enjoying  his  eonnesty, 
playing  golf.  Two  questions  emerge:  Who 
was  more  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty,  more 
worthy  of  amnesty?  And  second:  Should 
Canada  be  more  understanding  of  young 
Americans  than  America? 

At  this  point,  I  say  let's  wash  out  the  res- 
idue of  Vietnam.  We  have  more  present 
poisons  to  concern  us.  £^ven  If  some  of  those 
still  outside  or  beyond  the  law  did  not  have 
the  highest  motives — though  many  did — 
these  petty  young  miscreants,  alongside  their 
distinguished  elders  in  Watergate,  etc..  are 
pikers. 

I,  for  one,  can  more  easily  forget  what  the 
youngsters  did  than  what  their  elders  did. 
And  that  Is  all  amnesty  really  means,  forget- 
ting. If  we  want  to  be  reaUy  noble  as  a  na- 
tion, amnesty  also  means  forgiving,  but  that's 
hard  to  come  by  if  you  happen  to  be  young, 
poor,  powerless,  and  often  despised  by  those 
who  are  older,  affluent,  powerful,  and  the 
creators  or  perpetrators  of  the  moral  morass 
in  the  first  place. 

For  them  to  forgive  would  be  to  admit  they 
were  vsrong.  That's  another  reason  amnesty 
is  a  dirty  word,  whether  It  is  taken  to  mean 
forgetting  or  forgiving. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KCCH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Frederick 
Tunlck,  director  of  a  children  and  youth 
project  at  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brook- 
lyn, testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  May  17  on  the  im- 
portance of  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  being  included  in  a  national 
health  insurance  system 

I  would  like  to  append  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  our  colleagues  the  excellent 
statement  he  submitted  for  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows : 
Testimony  Before  the  CoMMirrEE  on  Ways 

AND  Means,   U.S.   Hotjse   of  Represknta- 

TTVES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means:  I  am  Prederlck 
L.  Tunlck,  M.D..  P.A_A.P..  Director  of  ChU- 
dren  and  Youth  Project  #628.  Brooklyn.  New 
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York  and  I  represent  the  Natl  )nal  Associa- 
tion of  Children  and  Youth  Pro;  ect  Directors. 
I  am  here  to  testify  in  support  of  H.B. 
13870  and  especially  those  principles  within 
the  bill,  such  as  Title  IV  Section  401  which 
"assxire  through  programs  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance that  health  services'  covered  under 
Title  V,  XVIII,  and  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  are  accessible  to  every  American. 

I  am  speaidng  for  the  68  Children  and 
Youth  Projects  throughout  bur  country. 
These  projects,  established  un<]er  Title  V  of 
the  1965  Social  Security  Act,  pre  ciirrently 
providing  comprehenslre  health  care  for 
more  than  half  a  million  children  of  pre- 
school and  school  age.  Compreh snslve  health 
care,  according  to  Children  and  Youth  phi- 
losophy, Includes  a  broad  prci^am  of  pre- 
ventive health,  sickness  care,  public  health 
nursing,  mental  health,  dental  care,  speech 
and  hearing,  nutritional  services,  and  social 
services.  It  has  long  been  recpgnlzed  that 
"good  health"  for  children  Is  n»t  merely  the 
absSnce  of  disease;  good  health  Is  the  ability 
of  the  child  to  perform  up  to  his  optimal 
level  In  all  fields  of  endeavor.  .\ny  factors 
which  might  Interfere  with  thU  ability  have 
been  cf  vital  concern  fo  the  (!hlldren  and 
Youth  Projects.  To  this  end,  we  have  set  up 
multl -professional  teams  to  care  for  our 
young  registrants. 

I  do  not  have  to  document  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Children  and  Yoith  Program 
over  the  pwt  seven  (7)  or  elg]it  (8)  years. 
It  is  the  only  Natloa-Wlde  Amt  ulatory  Care 
Service  that  has  been  contlnt  ously  moni- 
tored since  Its  inception  by  me  ins  of  a  na- 
tional statl.'itical  reporting  system.  These 
facts  are  well  known  to  members  of  this 
com:  ittee  who  have  supjjorted  1  he  extension 
of  Title  V  for  the  past  two  (2)    rears. 

The  authors  of  HJl.  13870,  in  their  wisdom, 
have  stated  In  paragraph  (2)  of  Section  401, 
"prior  to  the  effective  date  ol  the  health 
Insurance  benefits  authorized  by  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  to  accelerate  and  broaden  Fed- 
eral Programs  designed  to  strengthen  the 
nation's  resources  of  health  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  and  ltd  systfem  of  deliv- 
ery of  health  services.  In  order  to  enable 
the  providers  of  health  services  better  to 
meet  the  demands  on  them  whei  i  such  bene- 
fits become  available.  ..."  It  li  because  of 
this  far-sighted  planning  that  t  enthusias- 
tically support  this  bm. 

I  must  add  one  criticism,  hiiwever,  or  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  dedlcatloi  to  preven- 
tive health  services.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  under  the  provisions  cf  both  H.P.. 
13870  and  H.R.  12684  (The  Co  nprehenslve 
Health  Insurance  Plan  endorsed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration) there  would  be  a  25%  co- 
insurance payment  required  fdr  pre-natal 
visits,  and  preyentlve  health  tar  children. 
The  concept  of  availing  oneself  cf  preventive 
medical  services  Is  not  one  thjt  Is  readily 
acceptlble  to  families  In  the  poverty  strick- 
en areas  of  our  nation.  Health  c  ire  does  not 
have  a  high  priority  among  tho  necessities 
of  life  in  a  poor  family  until  some  crisis 
occurs.  The  Maternal  and  Infajit  Care  and 
Children  and  Youth  Projects  hive  concen- 
trated their  efforts,  through  health  educa- 
tion, and  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent  In  gaining  acceptance  ol  Preventive 
Health  principles  among  our  pstlents.  This 
Is  evident  from  the  documented  lowering  of 
pre-natal  morbidity  and  mortality  in  the 
M.I.C.  Projects  and  the  drama  ;lc  decrease 
In  the  rate  of  hospitalization  an<  shortening 
of  the  length  of  hospital  stay  (mong  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  CAY  Projeits. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  c(  mmittee  to 
eliminate  the  co- Insurance  paymimt  required 
In  both  bills  for  pre-natal  and  preventive 
health  service  visits.  This  would  remove  a 
major  stumbling  block  In  the  wry  of  reach- 
ing our  goal:  A  nation  of  healttiy  mothers 
and  healthy  children. 
Thank  you  for  allowing  me  \o  testify. 
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TAX  RELIEF 


May  30,  197 i. 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

or   NOBTH    CABOLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  25, 1974, 1  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  educational  loan  recipients 
in  the  United  States  who  recently  re- 
ceived retroactive  tax-due  notices  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  esteemed 
colleagues  my  views  on  the  necessity  for 
the  legislation. 

The  bUl,  H.R.  14392,  presently  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  de- 
signed to  ofTset  the  retroactive  portion  of 
an  IRS  ruling  that  student  loans  with  a 
"forgiveness"  provision  are  taxable  in- 
come. 

Those  who  have  received  the  tax-due 
notice  Include  students  and  graduates 
who  received  loans  to  prepare  for  careers 
in  nursing,  medicine,  teaching,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  medical  technology,  physical 
therapy,  optometry,  and  other  critical 
professions.  Their  loans,  obtained 
through  various  State  and  Federal  schol- 
arship programs.  Included  the  "foreglve- 
ness"  provision,  under  which  students 
agreed  to  repay  their  loans  after  gradua- 
tion by  working  for  a  specified  period  In 
an  area  where  there  was  a  personnel 
shortage  in  their  profession. 

The  ruling,  which  results  In  individual 
tax  payments  of  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands,  of  dollars,  is  retroactive. 
This  means  that  Federal  taxes  are  being 
charged  on  loans  which  were  canceled  as 
far  back  as  1971.  The  year  1971  Is  as  far 
back  SIS  Is  allowable  under  the  statute  of 
limitations.  However,  the  loans  are 
charged  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
loan  was  repaid  by  service,  rather  than 
the  year  the  money  was  actually  used.  As 
a  result,  one  pharmacist  residing  in 
North  Carolina's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  received  a  $300  tax  bill,  payable 
in  15  days,  on  a  loan  he  made  in  1968-69. 
The  decision  to  make  taxes  payable 
retroactively  on  such  loans  is,  In  my  esti- 
mation, grossly  unfair  to  the  thousands 
of  students  who  obtained  the  loans  In 
good  faith  and  without  any  knowledge 
that  the  IRS  intended  for  them  to  pay 
such  taxes.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
neither  the  loan  recipients  nor  the  ad- 
ministering agencies  knew  that  the  IRS 
would  expect  the  payment  of  taxes  on 
these  loans  containing  the  forgiveness 
provision. 

I, would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  comment  that  ap- 
peared in  the  May  14,  1974  edition  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  In  reading 
it,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  deals 
specifically  with  the  retroactivity  of  the 
Revenue  ruling.  The  editorial,  entitled 
"Taxing  Education  Loans  Unfair"  reads 
as  follows : 

TAXiwa  Educatiow  Loaks  UirrAiR 
The  effort  to  collect  federal  taxes  on  spe- 
cial Incentive  loans  to  college  students  is  the 
kind   of  legal   correctness   that   smacks   of 
arbitrariness  and  invites  reform. 
The  loans  have  been  given  to  thoiuands 


of  young  North  Carolinians  and  other  Amer- 
icana for  years.  The  noten  contain  a  "for- 
giveness" agreement  whereby  the  borrower, 
if  he  or  she  pursues  a  certain  vocation  or 
locates  in  a  certam  area  of  the  country,  is 
excused  from  paying  back  the  money. 

For  example,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of 
teachers  during  the  18608,  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  encouraged  college  stu- 
dents to  become  educators  by  releasing  them 
from  the  note  payments  it  they  became 
teachers.  For  every  year  of  teaching,  the  bor- 
rower's note  was  reduced  by  a  year's  tuition. 

The  Idea  is  used  by  private  scholarship 
donors  such  as  local  medical  societies  as  well 
as  state  and  federal  governments.  It  is  an 
Idea  that  works. 

It  is  now  threatened  by  a  1973  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  that  allows  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  collect  taxes  on  Income  re- 
ceived from  incentive  loans.  The  IRS  may 
be  technically  correct  in  seeing  the  "forgive- 
ness" loan  as  income.  But,  as  stories  in  The 
News  and  Observer  make  clear,  recipients 
were  not  told  the  money  was  taxable  nor, 
until  this  year,  was  onyone  asked  to  pay  taxes 
on  such  Income.  Worse,  the  IRS  has  applied 
the  interpretation  retroactively  and  is  col- 
lecting back  taxes  from  surprised,  past  recipi- 
ents. A  yoimg  pharmacist  in  Durham,  for  ex- 
ample, was  given  a  $300  back  tax  bUl  this 
year  for  a  loan  made  In  1963-69. 

Rep.  Ike  Andrews  of  the  Fourth  District 
has  introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  that  would 
prohibit  such  collections.  Andrews'  bill  would 
revise  the  Internal  Revenue  Cade  so  that  stu- 
dent "forgiveness"  loans,  upon  discharge, 
would  not  be  considered  part  of  an  individ- 
ual's gross  Income.  The  bill  deserves  support 
not  only  from  affected  college  graduates  but 
from  the  public  as  well.  The  legislation  would 
correct  the  p»esent  situation  in  which  the 
IRS  seems  to  be  penalizing  with  one  hand 
what  the  government  Is  encouraging  with  the 
other. 

I  hope  that  my  colleaAes  will  agree 
with  me  about  the  Importance  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  14392,  and  will  Join  me  In  cospon- 
sorlng  the  measure. 


CORRECTING  MISINFORMATION 
ABOUT  H.R.  11500 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  erroneously  re- 
ported that  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1974,  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee  on  the  previous 
day,  would  ban  mining  on  slopes  of  20 
degrees  or  more.  There  were  other  fac- 
tual errors  In  the  article. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation vociferously  and  widely  dis- 
seminated about  the  legislation.  H.R. 
11500  does  not  ban  mining  on  steep 
slopes  nor  do  the  environmental  safe- 
guards contained  in  the  bill  amount  to 
absm. 

Following  Is  the  correction  printed  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  29  to 
their  previous  story : 

Coal  strip-mining  bill  recently  approved 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee  would  im- 
pose certain  requirements  on  mining  on 
slopes  steeper  than  20  degrees.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  a  prohibition  against 
throwing  excavated  material,  or  "Bpoll," 
down  the  slope  except  where  necessary  to 
gain  access  to  a  coal  seam.  The  same  bill 
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would  Impose  a  fee  of  1.23  cents  per  million 
British  thermal  units,  or  BTUs,  of  heat  con- 
tent on  all  mined  and  Imported  coal,  mostly 
for  reclamation  of  abandoned  strip  mines.  A 
BTU  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  at  near  39.2  degrees.  Thus, 
the  fee  would  range  from  around  14  cents  a 
ton  for  low-BTU  Western  coals  to  38.4  cents 
for  hlgh-BTU  Appalachian  coals.  In  an 
earlier  edition,  it  was  mcorrectly  reported 
tbat  the  fee  was  30  cents  a  ton  and  that  the 
bill  would  bar  mining  slopes  greater  than 
20  degrees. 


WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OP   HAWAIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  growing  controversy  on  equal  par- 
ticipation for  women  and  girls  in  educa- 
tional institution-sponsored  sports  pro- 
grams, especially  on  the  collegiate  level, 
I  am  siAmltting  portions  of  an  excep- 
tional and  comprehensive  article,  "What 
Constitutes  Equality  for  Women  in 
Sport?",  which  was  written  by  Ms.  Mar- 
garet C.  Dimkle,  associate  of  the  project 
on  the  status  and  education  of  women  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
This  article  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussion  on  women  and  sports  and 
is  well  worth  our  close  attention  as  we 
focus  on  the  Education  Amendments 
Aot  of  1972  proposed  regulations  on 
title  IX  requiring  educational  institu- 
tions to  provide  equal  opportunities  to 
aJl  persons  participating  in  or  benefit- 
ing from  any  educational  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance: 
What  CoNSTrnmEs  EauALmr  roa  Womkn  in 

Sport? — Federal  Law  Puts  Women  in  the 

Running 

Colleges  across  the  country  are  reviewing 
their  sports  and  athletic  programs  to  deter- 
mine If  they  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
their  female  students.  Federal  law  now  man- 
dates that  institutions  eliminate  policies  or 
practices  which  discriminate  against  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  employees,  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  In  addition,  enthusiasm  for  women's 
athletics  is  increasing  rapidly. 

There  Is  a  growing  recognition  that  wom- 
en's athletics,  especially  women's  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  is  likely  to  change  dramat- 
ically in  the  next  decade.  A  report  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education  on  Inter- 
collegiate athletics  found  that: 

"The  most  Important  and  far-reaching  re- 
cent development  on  the  college  sports  scene 
has  been  the  movement  to  achieve  equal 
treatment  for  women  in  the  conduct  of  In- 
tercollegiate athletics." 

Some  institutions  have  been  reluctant  to 
change  policies  and  practices  mandated  by 
athletic  conference  or  association  rules,  even 
though  they  have  a  diacrlmlnatory  impact. 
Such  reg\ilatlons,  however,  do  not  alter  the 
obligation  of  an  institution  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  to  women  and  men  under  fed- 
eral law.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  likely 
that,  because  of  pressure  on  Institutions  to 
have  nondiscriminatory  policies,  athletic  as- 
sociation and  conferences  will  be  forced  t: 
change  their  rules  and  regulations. 

Legally  it  does  not  matter  whether  cr  not 
an  institution  provides  any  given  service  or 
opportunity.  What  does  matter  is  that  the 
services  and  opportunities  it  does  provide 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  prospect  of  coeducational 
teams  has  attracted  the  most  attention, 
there  are  a  variety  of  issues  which  must  be 
considered  In  evaluating  opportunities  for 
women  in  sport.  Some  issues  and  remedies 
are  relatively  clear  cut;  others  are  not. 

This  jjaper  outlines  some  of  the  issues 
related  to  equal  opportunity  for  women  in 
sport,  gives  examples  of  some  situations  that 
might  have  to  be  reassessed,  and  discusses 
some  of  the  alternatives  that  are  being  pro- 
posed. 

THE  EDtTCATIONAL  VALtTE  OP  SPOBT 

Most  people  believe,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  that  there  Is  a  complementary  relation- 
ship between  a  healthy  mind  and  a  healthy 
body.  Throughout  the  ages  many  philos- 
ophers have  maintained  that  vigorous  phys- 
ical activity  builds  character  and  develops 
citizenship,  as  well  as  contributing  to  phys- 
ical well-being.  But,  according  to  Sports  Il- 
lustrated, this  reasoning  has  not  been  ap- 
plied equally  for  women  and  men: 

"Sports  may  be  good  for  people,  but  they 
are  considered  a  lot  gooder  [sic]  for  male 
people  than  for  female  people." 

The  Victorian  Image  of  women  as  phys- 
ically weak  led  most  early  educators  to  down- 
play physical  activity  for  women.  It  was  the 
women's  colleges — Vassar,  Wellesley,  Qouch- 
er — which  first  encouraged  women  to  engage 
in  vigorous  exercise,  apparently  on  the 
theory  that  women  could  do  their  best  men- 
tal work  only  If  It  were  balanced  by  physical 
activity.  Also,  the  founders  of  these  coUeges 
felt  that.lt  was  necessary  to  disprove  claims 
that  women  did  not  have  the  physical  abil- 
ity or  stamina  needed  for  a  college  education. 

Sport  and  athletic  programs  for  women 
have  traditionally  focused  on  instruction  and 
lifetime  sports.  In  general,  competitive  ath- 
letic programs  have  grown  out  of  physical 
education  programs.  Much  of  the  tradition 
for  men  In  sport  and  athletic  programs, 
however,  has  been  tied  to  competitive  ath- 
letic programs.  Although  these  two  traditions 
are  not  necessarily  contradictory,  they  have 
oftentimes  led  to  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  women  and  men  which  are  strik- 
ingly different.  This  paper  attempts  to  ad- 
dress issues  of  concern  to  people  interested 
in  sport,  no  matter  what  their  specific  orien- 
tation. 

ATTTTUDES   TOWARD   WOMEN    IN    SPORT 

Athletics  is  a  sensitive  issue  for  many  peo- 
ple. Because  athletics  reflect  cultural  norms, 
they  have  tended  to  perpetuate  sex  stereo- 
tyi>es  and  myths  about  what  Is  "right"  for 
men  and  what  is  "right"  for  women.  Men 
are  "supposed  to  be"  strong  and  aggressive, 
both  physically  and  emotionally,  while  wom- 
en are  "suppoFed  to  be"  weak  and  passive. 
Women  have  not  been  encouraged  to  partic- 
ipate In  athletics  at  least  partly  because  the 
traits  associated  with  athletic  excellence — 
achievement,  self-confidence,  aggressiveness, 
leadership,  strength,  swiftness — are  often 
seen  as  being  In  "contradiction"  with  the 
role  of  women.  As  a  Connecticut  Judge  stated 
in  a  1971  decision  that  denied  women  the 
right  to  participate  on  a  cross  cotmtry  team: 

"The  present  generation  of  our  younger 
male  population  has  not  become  so  decadent 
that  boys  will  experience  a  thrill  In  defeat- 
ing girls  in  ninnlng  contests,  whether  the 
girls  be  members  of  their  own  team  or  an 
adversary  team  .  .  .  Athletic  competition 
builds  character  In  our  boys.  We  do  not  need 
that  kind  of  character  in  ova  girls,  the 
women  of  tomorrow.  .  .  ." 

Jack  Scott,  former  Athletic  Director  at 
Oberlin  College,  commented  on  the  attitude 
towards  women  in  athletic  circles: 

"As  any  male  athlete  knovra,  there  is  noth- 
ing'worse  than  being  called  'feminine'  when 
he  makes  a  mistake  in  athletics,  esp>eclally 
In  a  contact  sport.  .  .  .  [M]ale  athletes  from 
12-year  old  kids  to  36-year  old  professional 
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football  players  have  had  tears  brought  to 
their  eyes  by  that  kind  of  'condemnation.' " 

In  contrast,  comparing  a  female  athlete  to 
a  man  is  seen  by  many  as  the  highest  com- 
pliment. When  the  coach  Mlckl  Ellng,  one 
of  the  finest  divers  in  the  world,  wanted  to 
compliment  her: 

"[He]  .  .  .  made  the  remark  tbat  she  dives 
like  a  man.  ...  So  quite  clearly,  what  Mlckl 
King  did  was  dive  correctly;  and  this  was 
labled  the  'ma.'icullne  way.'  " 

Attitudes  such  as  these  are  difficult  to 
overcome.  Sometimes  women  compare  the 
discrimination  tbat  they  have  faced  In 
spKjrt  to  the  discrimination  that  blacks  have 
faced.  Although  these  two  types  of  discrim- 
ination are  obvlovtsly  not  identical,  there  are 
some  similarities.  Just  as  nsen's  teams  have 
refused  to  compete  with  women,  white  tetims 
once  refused  to  compete  with  blacks. 

Myths  die  slowly.  Although  some  societies 
have  encouraged  women  in  sports  more  than 
others,  there  have  always  been  vigorous 
women.  The  great  buU -leaping  acrobats  of 
the  Mlnoan  culture  were  women.  Etruscan 
and  Spartan  women  and  men  trained  to- 
gether. Egyptian  and  Greek  legends  credit 
women  with  the  invention  of  ball  games. 
Henry  VII  complained  of  the  expense  of 
keepi.ng  Anne  Boleyn  in  archery  equipment. 

The  attitudes  that  pfeople  have  about 
women  in  sport  Inf.tienca  the  total  athletic 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  women — 
the  funding  of  their  programs,  the  adequacy 
of  their  faculties  and  equipment,  the  em- 
ployment conditions  of  their  teachers  and 
coaches,  etc. 

TRE  LEGAL  MANDATE  FOR  EQX7ALITT  FOB  WOMEN 
STUDENTS    IN    SPORT 

The  legal  mandate  for  equal  athletic  op- 
portunity regardless  of  sex  ccmes  from  Title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendineuts  of  1972. 
The  key  section  of  Title  IX,  which  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1972,  reads: 

"No  person  m  the  United  States  shall,  oh 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  Irom  partlcipa. 
tlou  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected Lo  discrimination  under  any  educa- 
tional program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  aselstance." 

All  educational  institutions  which  receive 
any  federal  money  are  covered  by  the  anti- 
discrimination provisions  of  Title  IX.  Virtu- 
ally every  college  and  university  receives  some 
form  of  lederal  financial  assistance.  Although 
there  are  some  exemptions  Irom  iMii-dli>- 
crlmlnatory  admissions.  Title  IX  requires  all 
educatlor.ai  inttltutlous  to  provide  equal  cp. 
portunlties  to  their  students  regardless  of 
sex  once  they  are  admitted. 

Ihe  implications  of  Title  IX  for  the  issue 
of  eqi'^lUy  in  sport  (as  well  as  fcr  a  variety 
of  other  issues)  are  considerable.  Interest- 
ingly, although  the  Education  Amciidments 
Act  was  hailed  as  lartdniark  edr.catlon  legis- 
lation, the  sex  discrimination  prohibitions 
were  generaI13r  ignored  by  the  press  and  little 
noted  by  the  educational  community. 

Title  IX  empo':vers  the  government  to 
withdraw  funds,  debar  Institutions  from 
eligibility  for  future  funds  and  to  brinsT  s\:it 
against  institutions  which  discriminate 
against  students  or  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  The  enforcement  provisions  of  Title 
IX  are  patterned  after  those  of  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Aot.  which  prohib- 
its discrimination  against  the  beneficiaries 
of  federal  monies  (students)  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin.  Title  IX  (like 
Title  VI)  19  enforced  by  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Charges  of  discrimination 
may  be  brought  by  writing  to  the  HEW  Sec- 
retary, specifying  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
crimination. 

Although  (as  of  April  1974)  the  implement- 
ing regulations  were  not  issued.  Title  IX  has 
been  In  effect  since  July  1972.  HEW's  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  which  has  Jurisdictional 
power  over  Title  XX,  had  not  fully  decided 
(as  of  April  1974)  exactly  how  Title  IX  would 
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apply  to  some  aspects  ot  ^orts  &nd  athletic 
programs.  Despite  this,  a  number  of  com- 
plaints of  sex  discrimination  in  sports  and 
other  areas  have  already  been  liled.  For  ex- 
ample, women  students  have  file4  complaints 
of  sex  discrimination  against  tl^  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  University  ^f  Wisconsin 
concerning  the  athletic  and  sports  programs. 
F>rlor  to  the  enactment  of  Tltl4  IX,  charges 
of  discrimination  in  sports  programs  could 
only  be  brought  under  the  Equ^l  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amenctment  to  the 
Constitution.  Perhaps  the  meet  common 
challenge  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
has  been  by  women  who  wer^  prohibited 
from  participating  on  "male"  t^ams  by  the 
rules  or  regulations  of  an  athletic  confer- 
ence or  association.  In  most  ins^nces.  there 
were  no  parallel  female  teams.  Jn  aU  prob- 
ability many  future  complalntB|  of  sex  dis- 
crimination In  spcM-ts  will  be  brought  under 
both  Title  IX  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. I 

The  existence  of  state  laws,  cir  rules  and 
regulations  of  an  athletic  associitlcn.  which 
permit  or  require  different  treatment  based 
on  sex  Is  not  a  defense  to  cb&rees  brought 
either  under  Title  IX  or  the  [Fourteenth 
Amendment.  In  accordance  with  jthe  concept 
of  federal  supremacy,  the  obUgatjlon  to  com- 
ply with  federal  law  supersedes  the  obliga- 
tion to  comply  with  state  law  or  regulations 
of  private  associations  (such  as  athletic  aa- 
sociatlons  or  conferences) . 

Federal  law  does  not  presume  to  dictate 
what  specific  phlloaophy  or  practices  an  in- 
stitution must  follow  concerning  sports.  This 
la  an  educational  decision  which  belongs  to 
those  who  formulate  education*!  policy  at 
an  Institution.  Federal  law  does  raquire,  how- 
ever, that  once  a  phiUMophy  or  practice  ti  de- 
termined, it  be  applied  equally  r'fqardlesa  of 
sex  and  that  it  not  have  a  diaptpportlonate 
impact  on  one  aex.  I 

It  would  be  eqiuOly  legal,  for  example,  for  a 
college  to  have  no  competitive  athletic  pro- 
gram whatsoever  or  to  have  an  extensive  com- 
petitive athletic  program,  so  l^ng  as  the 
policies  were  applied  equally  regardless  of 
aex.  r 

Many  aspects  of  sports  at  the  college  level — 
especially  male  oompetitlve  athletics — are 
coming  under  Increasing  scrutln^  and  crit- 
icism. For  example,  the  American  Council 
on  Bdurtatlon  has  recently  sponacred  a  pre- 
llmlnar/  study  of  the  educational,  economic, 
legal,  moral,  political,  and  sociological  as- 
pects of  Intercollegiate  athletics  in  an  effort 
to  Identify  problem  areas  and  formulate  rec- 
ommendations to  alleviate  thes^  problems. 
Challenges  and  questions  to  the  i philosophy 
and  operations  of  college  athletljc  programs 
are  coming  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  can 
be  expected  to  lead  to  slgnlflcait  changes. 
Certainly  some  of  these  changjes  will  be 
caused  by  an  effort  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  sports.      \ 

WHAT    CONSlllUl'KJ    BQUALrrr    FOB  I  WOMSN    IN 

Now-coMprrrnv*  PKocxAiisr 
Non-competltive  and  Instructional  pro- 
grams In  general  Include  prograiis  In  which 
participation  is  not  based  on  jskill.  This 
woxild,  for  example.  Include  all  poyslcal  edu- 
cation and  Instructional  classes,  itecreatlonal 
opport\mltles  and  moet  Intramurfcl  and  club 
sports. 

Discrimination  In  non-competlt|ve  (as  well 
as  competitive)  programs  Is  wldfsprfead.  To 
«ome  extent  at  least,  this  Is  a  pot^tlal  prob- 
lem area  on  virtually  every  coeducational 
campus  In  the  country.  To  lUfstrate  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  problem,  e^h  of  the 
following  sections  begins  with  actual 
examples  of  how  discrimination  might  mani- 
fest Itself  on  campus.  Although  tlie  examples 
are  real-life,  the  institutions  at  vhlch  they 
occurred  are  not  named. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Instrticticmal   opportunities    and   mixed 
physical  education  classes 

At  a  prestigious  private  institution  the 
women's  and  men's  physical  education  de- 
partments were  separate  and  the  instruc- 
tional courses  available  to  female  and  male 
students  varied  considerably.  For  example, 
women  could  not  take  wrestling  and  men 
could  not  take  self  defense  or  volleyball. 

At  a  southern  state  Tinlverslty  female  stu- 
dents oould  not  take  coaching  courses  for 
credit,  with  the  result  that  they  were  not 
"qualified"  to  coach  teams. 

Many  physical  educators  and  women's 
groups  argue  that  there  la  no  Justification  for 
single-sex  non -competitive  or  Instructional 
programs.  Under  Title  IX,  the  lack  of  dupli- 
cate facilities  (such  as  locker  rooms  and 
bathrooms)  could  not  be  used  as  a  reason 
for  excluding  one  sex  or  the  other.  Bathroom 
and  locker  room  space  may  have  to  be  real- 
located, but  in  any  event  Title  IX  would  not 
require  women  and  men  to  undress  In  front 
of  one  another  or  to  share  the  same  bath- 
room at  the  same  time. 

Because  of  different  Interest  patterns  be- 
tween women  and  men.  It  Is  likely  that  some 
Instructional  classes  will  continue  to  be  made 
up  primarily  of  members  of  one  sex.  However, 
women's  groups  are  urging  Institutions  to 
take  care  to  assure  that  classes  which  are 
primarily  male  not  receive  preference  over 
classes  which  are  primarily  female  in  such 
areas  as  facilities  and  equipment,  scheduling 
of  classes,  or  tettcher  competence. 

Many  college  physical  education  majors  are 
preparing  to  become  elementary  or  secondary 
school  physical  education  instructors  and/or 
coaches.  In  some  institutions  the  credentials 
that  women  can  acquire  in  college  for  this 
Job  are  more  limited  than  those  a  male  can 
acquire.  For  example,  women  may  be  prohib- 
ited frcxn  taking  coaching  courses  either  at 
all  or  for  academic  credit.  Or  a  semester  of  a 
"male"  sport  (such  as  flag  football)  may  be 
required  aa  a  prerequisite  for  a  coaching 
course.  The  res\ilt  is  that,  upon  graduation, 
she  Is  not  "qualified"  to  coach  teams  and  is 
effectively  barred  from  a  common  career 
ladder — that  from  physical  education  In- 
structor, to  coach,  to  head  of  the  athletic  de- 
partment, to  mid-level  administrator,  to 
principal.  Policies  which  prohibit  one  sex 
from  taking  courses  which  develop  their 
skills  would  have  the  lingering  effect  of 
limiting  future  Job  oppoirtiinlties  and  would 
be  a  violation  of  Title  IX. 

Some  women's  groups  are  stressing  that 
Institutions  be  on  guard  not  to  offer  courses 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  discriminat- 
ing against  women.  For  example,  if  an  In- 
stitution offered  coaching  instruction  only 
for  predominately  male  sports.  It  might  leave 
itself  vulnerable  to  criticism  and  charges 
from  women's  groups. 

Sex- based  requirements  for  physical 
education  majors 

At  an  Ohio  liberal  arts  college  women 
majoring  in  physical  education  must  take 
a  service  course  each  term.  There  Is  no  simi- 
lar requirement  for  men. 

Some  institutions  have  different  require- 
ments for  majors  In  physical  education  for 
their  female  and  male  students.  A  different 
number  of  courses  may  be  required  of  female 
and  male  students,  a  different  grade  point 
average  may  be  required  for  graduation  or 
graduation  with  honors,  the  selection  of 
courses  required  or  offered  may  be  different, 
etc.  Whatever  the  difference,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  sex  based  differentiations  violate 
Title  rx. 

Requirement  for  graduation 
At   a   Pennsylvania   college   women   must 
show  proficiency  in  two  sports  In  order  to 
graduate.  Men  need  only  to  show  proficiency 
in  one  sport. 
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Different  requirements  for  graduation  for 
female  and  male  students  may  take  a  va- 
riety of  forms. 

Men,  but  not  women,  may  be  able  to  ex- 
empt required  physical  education  coiirses 
by  taking  a  skills  test. 

Male,  but  not  female,  varsity  athletes  may 
be  exempted  from  physical  education  classes. 

Men.  but  not  women,  may  receive  academic 
credit  for  participating  in  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Women,  but  not  men,  may  be  able  to  ful- 
fill their  physical  education  requirement  by 
taking  such  courses  as  square  dancing,  bowl- 
ing or  archery. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  difference,  it  is 
clear  that  such  sex-based  differences  are  a 
violation  of  Title  IX. 

Institutions  which  allow  students  to  ex- 
empt their  physical  education  reqxilrements 
by  excelling  on  a  fitness  test  may  well  be 
faced  with  a  dilemma.  For  reasons  of  physi- 
ology and  training  It  Is  likely  that  male  stu- 
dents will  In  general  score  higher  on  these 
tests  than  female  students.  A  test  which 
failed  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
women  might  be  found  discriminatory  under 
Title  IX.  • 

Intramural  programs 

At  a  major  state  university,  women  were 
prohibited  from  participating  In  any  of  the 
five  team  sports  In  the  "All  Campus  Division 
Program."  They  could  only  compete  In  the 
Individual  or  dual  sports. 

It  Is  common  for  Intramural  programs  to 
provide  more  opportunities  for  men  than 
women,  regardless  of  the  Interest  of  women 
in  participating.  Many  women's  groups  stress 
that  strong  intramural  programs  for  women 
can  serve  an  "affirmative  aictlon"  function — 
that  is,  they  can  provide  women  with  the 
opportunity  to  develop  athletic  skills  that 
they  did  not  develop  earlier  because  of  lack 
of  facilities,  training  or  encouragement.  ,> 
Recreational  opportunities 

At  one  Ohio  Institution  a  woman  coxild 
not  use  the  handball  courts  unless  a  male 
signed  up  for  her. 

At  a  large  midwestem  university,  this  In- 
tramural pool  was  specifically  reserved  for 
"Faculty,  Administrative  Staff  and  Male 
Students"  for  approximately  two  hours  each 
day.  That  Is,  this  was  a  time  for  men  only. 

Providing  different  or  greater  recreational 
or  leisure  sport  activities  for  members  of  one 
sex  might  prompt  charges  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. Students  might  challenge  this  under 
Title  IX,  while  employees  might  challenge 
the  practice  as  a  discriminatory  fringe  ben- 
efit under  employment  legislation. 

WHAT    CONSTmnXS    EQUAUTT    TOR    WOMEN    IN 
COMPBTirnVB   ATHLETICS? 

The  disparities  between  opportunities  for 
women  and  men  In  competitive  athletics  are 
often  even  more  pronounced  than  the  dis- 
parities in  non-competltive  athletics.  Al- 
though these  differences  exist  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  it  appears  that  they  will  be  closely 
examined  In  determining  if  an  Institution 
is  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
Title  rx. 

In  general  "competitive  athletics"  refers  to 
athletic  teams  for  which  selection  is  based 
on  competitive  skill.  This  might  Include  pro- 
grams at  the  varsity,  Junior  varsity,  fresh- 
man, or  (In  some  instances)  the  Intramural 
and  club  level.  As  used  In  this  paper,  the 
term  competitive  athletics  includes  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
intercollegiate  athletics. 
Physiological  differences  "between  the  sexes 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  vigorous 
physical  activity  renders  women  sterile  or 
otherwise  damages  them.  This  belief,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  more  subtle  myths,  has  cer- 
tainly been  disproven.  These  myths  include 
the  following: 
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Mttb.  Participation  In  athletics  might 
damage  a  woman's  reproductive  organs.  In 
fact,  many  gynecologists  believe  that  vigor- 
ous activity  improves  the  muscular  support 
in  the  pelvic  area.  The  uterus  is  one  of  the 
most  shock  resistant  internal  organs  and  con- 
siderably more  protected  than  male  genitalia. 

Myth.  Athletic  activity  causes  menstrual 
problems  and  impedes  menstrual  regularity. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true. 

Myth.  Women  can't  reach  peak  perform- 
ance during  menstruation.  In  fact,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  variability  among 
women,  women  Olympic  athletes  have  won 
competitions  and  broken  records  during  all 
stages  of  their  menstrual  cycles. 

Myth.  Female  bones  axe  more  fragile  than 
male  bones.  In  fact,  they  are  on  the  average 
smaller,  not  more  fragile. 

Myth.  Women  are  more  likely  to  be  In- 
jured in  sports.  In  fact,  the  Injury  rate  per 
participant  Is  lower  for  girls  than  boys  in 
both  contact  and  non-contact  sports. 

Myth.  Females  should  not  play  contact 
sports  because  they  might  damage  their 
breasts.  In  fact,  medical  and  athletic  au- 
thorities argue  that  breast  protectors  could 
be  designed  for  women.  Just  as  various  pro- 
tective equipment  has  been  designed  for 
men's  organs. 

Myth.  Women  who  engage  In  strenuous 
athletics  develop  bulging  muscles.  In  fact, 
given  the  same  amount  of  exercise,  the  de- 
velopment of  bulging  muscles  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  amount  of  male  hormone  a 
person  has. 

Before  puberty,  males  and  females  are 
nearly  identical  In  their  physical  abilities. 
Tests  of  strength,  mtiscular  endurance,  car- 
diovascular endurance  and  motor  perform- 
ance show  few  differences  between  the  sexes 
up  to  this  age.  Beyond  that  age.  however,  the 
male  becomes  considerably  stronger,  pos- 
sesses greater  muscular  and  cardiovascular 
endurance  and  is  more  proficient  in  almost 
all  motor  skills.  These  differences  Increase  In 
magnitude  with  time,  and  the  female  tends 
to  plateau  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  four- 
teen. According  to  Dr.  Jack  WUmore,  how- 
ever: 

"Recent  evidence  .  .  .  indicates  that  these 
.differences  may  be  more  of  an  artifact  of 
social  or  cultural  restrictions  Imposed  on  the 
female  either  at  or  Just  prior  to  the  outset 
of  menarche.  than  a  result  of  true  biological 
differences  in  performance  potential  between 
the  sexes." 

A  major  physiological  difference  between 
adult  women  and  men  is  that  men  on  the 
average  are  larger  and  heavier  than  women. 
The  average  woman,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
more  flexible  and  has  better  balance.  Women 
in  sport  jxjlnt  out  that  most  sports  empha- 
size and  reward  traits  In  which  men  tend  to 
excel. 

Averages  can  be  misleading.  Although  a 
superbly  fit  adult  female  may  be  at  a  real 
disadvantage  competing  with  a  superbly  fit 
adult  male  in  athletic  contests  which  depend 
primarily  on  speed  and  strength,  she  might 
well  outperform  an  average  male.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shaffer: 

"While  there  are  very  significant  sex-re- 
lated differences  between  males  and  females. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  there  are 
undoubtedly  greater  differences  between  the 
third  and  the  97th  percentile  In  each  sex 
than  there  are  differences  between  the  aver- 
age female  and  the  average  male  In  terms  of 
physical  performance." 

In  other  words,  all  men  are  not  superior 
to  aI2  women  In  all  athletic  skills.  There  Is  a 
good  deal  of  overlap  In  ability  between  the 
sexes,  so  that  a  sizable  number  of  women 
outperform  a  number  of  men. 

Facilities  and  equipment 

At  an  Ivy  League  college  the  women's 
crew  team  was  given  inferior  equipment  be- 
caiise  the  coach  of  the  men's  team  did  not 
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believe  that  women  could  handle  the  newer, 
better  shells.  At  another  eastern  college,  the 
crew  coach  authorized  the  use  of  funds  desig- 
nated for  both  the  female  and  male  teams  to 
purchase  a  shell  designed  for  men  only, 
rather  than  for  a  shell  both  sexee  could  read- 
ily use. 

When  the  new  gym  was  biiilt,  the  old  gym 
was  "retired"  to  the  women. 

Generally  there  are  great  differences  be- 
tween the  faculties  and  equipment  available 
for  women's  and  men's  competitive  athletics. 
even  for  the  same  sports.  For  example: 

The  women's  teams  may  get  the  "left  over" 
equipment  from  the  men's  teams  or  they  may 
get  the  old  equipment  when  the  men's  teams 
get  new  equipment. 

Uniforms  may  be  provided  for  the  male 
team  only,  or  the  uniforms  for  the  male  team 
may  be  more  elaborate. 

The  women  may  have  Inferior  gym  or 
locker  room  facilities. 

The  equipment  for  the  male  team  may  be 
of  a  higher  quality  or  they  may  have  more 
"backup"  or  practice  equipment. 

Equipment  (such  as  practice  uniforms, 
tennis  rackets)  may  be  provided  for  male,  but 
not  female,  teams. 

All  of  these  practices  are  likely  to  be  chal- 
lenged under  Title  IX.  Many  Institutions  are 
beginning  to  evaluate  the  equipment  and 
facilities  to  assure  that  there  is  no  dis- 
parity based  on  sex. 

Provision  of  medical  and  training  facilities 
and  services 

The  university  health  service  provides 
team  doctors  for  varsity  athletics  for  men, 
but  not  women. 

At  a  private  eastern  university,  members 
of  the  male  football  team  ate  at  a  "train- 
ing table"  which  featured  high  protein  food. 
No  similar  provisions  were  made  for  any 
female  athlete. 

At  a  west  coast  state  university,  certain  In- 
surance programs  are  available  to  men  ath- 
letes only. 

A  woman  athlete  who  Injured  her  knee 
could  not  use  the  ultrasonic  machine  avail- 
able for  therapy  of  male  athletes. 

An  Institution  which  provided  such  dif- 
ferential services  (Including  Insurance  cov- 
erage) to  male,  but  not  female,  athletes 
would  leave  Itself  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
sex  discrimination  under  Title  IX. 

Scheduling  of  games  and  practice  times 

The  women's  varsity  basketball  team  at  an 
ex-women's  college  had  difficulty  practicing 
because  they  were  allowed  to  use  the  gym 
only  when  the  men's  teams  did  not  want  to 
use  it. 

The  women's  swimming  team  at  one  elite 
eastern  school  had  to  practice  on  week  nights 
after  dinner  because  no  other  time  was 
made  available  for  the  women  to  practice. 

Routinely  giving  priority  to  teams  of  one 
sex  In  scheduling  of  games  or  practices  might 
well  be  considered  a  violation  of  Title  IX. 
For  example,  all  of  the  following  may  be 
called    into   question    under   the    law: 

Assigning  male  teams  to  the  most  desirable 
seasons  of  the  year  and  times  of  day  to  com- 
pete and  'or  practice. 

Allowing  male  teams  longer  practice  ses- 
sions, at  the  expense  of  practice  sessions  for 
female  teams. 

Giving  varsity  teams  priority  use  of  fa- 
cilities if  there  are  substantitilly  more  men 
than  women  that  compete  at  the  varsity 
level. 

To  resolve  these  problems,  female  and  male 
teams  could,  for  example,  alternate  days 
(with  the  women  using  the  facilities  on  Mon- 
day and  Wednesday,  the  men  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  and  both  on  Friday  and  Satiirday) . 
Likewise,  they  could  alternate  "desirable" 
and  "undesirable"  times  (so  that,  for  exam- 
ple, neither  team  always  played  on  a  week- 
night  or  a  weekend) . 
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Availability  of  funds  for  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances 

In  order  to  pay  for  travel  to  athletic  events, 
the  n^embers  of  the  women's  teams  had  to 
sell  candy  bars  and  hold  bake  sales,  while  the 
men's  teams  traveled  by  chartered  bus  at  the 
university's  expense. 

The  women's  teams  had  to  pay  for  their 
own  transportation  and  meals,  while  the  uni- 
versity footed  the  bill  for  first  class  air  fare 
for  the  men's  football  team. 

Often.  In  part  because  of  strikingly  differ- 
ent funding  mechanisms  and  levels  for  wom- 
en's and  men's  sports,  there  are  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  the  opportunities  that  female 
and  male  teams  have  for  travel.  Often  the 
per  diem  allowances  for  men  are  considerably 
higher  than  those  for  women.  Indeed,  in  some 
institutions,  the  women  have  zu}  per  diem 
allowance. 

Using  different  standards  and  providing 
different  opportunities  and  amounts  of  travel 
money  for  female  and  male  teams  is  coming 
under  increasing  challenge.  Some  people  are 
proposing  that  all  (or  predominately)  male 
teams  and  all  (or  predominately)  female 
teams  travel  together,  and  compete  at  the 
same  Institutions  on  the  same  days  so  that 
travel  costs  are  simultaneously  shared  and 
minimized. 

Athletic  scholarships 

If  a  woman  accepted  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship, she  was  automatically  banned  from 
many  competitive  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Until  the  spring  of  1973,  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women  (AIAW) 
had  a  strict  {>oIlcy  forbidding  female  com- 
petitors In  Intercollegiate  athletics  from  ac- 
cepting any  financial  aid  that  was  based  In 
whole  or  part  on  athletic  ability.  This  policy 
grew  out  of  a  concern  that  the  provision  of 
scholarships  or  other  financial  assistance 
specifically  designated  for  athletes  created  a 
strong  potential  for  abuses  which  could  be 
detrimental  to  both  the  student  and  the 
quality  of  the  Institution's  athletic  program 
for  vromen.  Women  saw  the  problems  with 
athletic  scholarships  for  men  and  tried  to 
avoid  the  same  problems  in  women's  inter- 
collegiate athletics  by  banning  scholarships 
entirely.  The  different  positions  of  the  wom- 
en's and  men's  athletic  associations  on  the 
Issue  of  scholarships  are  Illustrative  of  the 
different  approaches  and  traditions  in  wom- 
en's and  men's  athletics.  The  AIAW  policy 
was  changed  largely  In  response  to  a  suit 
(Kellmeyer.  et  al.  v.  NEA  et  al.)  broxight  by 
female  tennis  players  at  Marymount  Col- 
lege (Florida)  who  protested  being  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  prestigious 
AIAW-sponsored  Intercollegiate  competition 
because  they  were  recipients  of  athletic  schol- 
arships. Now  the  AIAW  no  longer  prohibits 
female  athletes  from  accepting  athletic 
scholarships.  In  large  part  because  this  pro- 
hibition has  been  lifted,  a  number  of  Insti- 
tutions now  offer  women  athletic  scholar- 
ships. 

Athletic  scholarships  may  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources;  the  Impact  of  Title  IX  may 
vary  according  to  the  source  of  Income.  For 
example.  It  seems  clear  that  scholarships 
which  come  from  general  university  funds, 
student  activity  fees.  etc.  must  be  awarded 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  That  Is, 
they  could  not  provide  different  amounts  or 
types  of  aid,  limit  eligibility,  apply  different 
criteria  or  otherwise  dlflcrimlnate  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  These  scholarships  would  have 
to  refiect  the  Interest  and  capabilities  of  the 
student-athletes,  regardless  of  sex.  Although 
the  Title  IX  regulations  are  not  yet  out  (as 
of  April  1974),  they  might  allow  an  institu- 
tion to  offer  single-sex  scholarships  for  "af- 
firmative action"  purposes — that  Is,  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  effects  of  past  dis- 
crimination. However,  scholarships  which  are 
administered  by  a  group  outside  the  Insti- 
tution and  which  the  university  In  no  way 
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endorses,  approves,  lists  or  pei^tuates  can 
b«  limited  to  one  sez.  ! 

A  related  issue  to  that  of  scziolarslilps  Is 
the  availability  of  student  emplpyment.  Pro- 
vkUng  different  employment  |>pportunltlee 
or  optloxks  for  female  and  mal^  athletes  or 
referring  them  differently  to  Job>  on  the  basis 
of  sez  would  undoubtedly  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  Title  rx.  as  well  as  of  other  legis- 
lation prohibiting  sez  dlscrl|alnatlon  In 
employment.  i 

Recruiting  athletei 

The  regulations  of  the  Association  for  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  for  Wom»n  state  that 
some  "recruitment  practices  mat  be  contrary 
to  educational  objectives"  and  (learly  forbid 
subsidizing  campus  visits  of  pro  spectlve  stu- 
dent athletes.  The  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  AssocUtlon,  on  the 
other  hand,  permit  the  Instltut;  on  to  subsi- 
dize recruiting  attiletes  In  a  var  lety  of  ways. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor  Stanley  A.  Kulpin- 
skl.  pastor  of  Queen  of  Martk-rs  Church 
of  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  celebrai  ed  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  on  Sunday.  May  !  6,  1974. 

To  those  of  us  In  western  New  York 
who  are  aware  of  his  work  f(  ir  God  and 
country  and  his  commitment  o  our  com- 
munity, this  milestone  must  pot  go  im- 
heeded. 

Monsignor  Kulpinski's  man^'  contribu- 
tions are  too  numerous  to  completely 
list:  Among  others  they  inclu(  le  his  work 


es     administrator     of     St. 


Church,  Buffalo,  pasior  of   St.  Marj'^s 


Church.  East  Eden,  spiritual 


director  of 


the  Miraculous  Shrines  of  Cmada,  and 
pastor  of  Queen  of  Martyrs] Church  in 
Cheektowaga. 

Beyond  that,  his  work  as  ati  arbitrator 
for  jursldlctional  disputes,  grievances, 
wages,  et  cetera,  has  received  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  tte  Nationsil 
Catholic  Industrial  Conferenc  e,  1955-60, 
diocesan  director  for  the  BufaJo  Labor 
Management  College  and  [0  district 
schools  and  chaplain  and  rel  gloua  cele- 
brant for  23  years  at  W(  stinghouse 
Corp. 

On  May  16,  1974.  the  Clkeektowaga 
Times  paid  tribute  to  Monslimor  Kul- 
plnskl.  I  commend  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  o  the  pub- 
lic. We  are  proud  of  Monsigr  or  Kulpin- 
skl  in  our  community  and  express  our 
thanks  to  him  for  his  devotidn  to  those 
Ideals  upon  which  a  better  America 
must  be  built. 

The  article  follows: 
MoNsiONOB  Kuij>iNSKi  To  Mar^  40th  Ykab 

D»   PaHSTHOOD 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Stanley  A.  Kulplnskl,  pastor 
of  Queen  of  Martyrs  Church,  180  George  Ur- 
ban Blvd..  since  1955,  will  be  hon(>red  Sunday 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  hla  ordination 
to  the  priesthood 


Stanislaus 
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The  celebration  will  include  a  noon  Mass 
in  the  church,  a  1:15  p.m.  play  by  the  school 
children  In  the  auditorium  and  a  2:45  p.m. 
open  house  In  the  auditorium. 

Msgr.  Kulplnskl  received  his  B.A.  and  iiJi. 
degree  from  Canlslus  College  and  St.  Bona- 
venture  University,  respectively;  studied 
theology  at  Christ  the  King  Seminary  In  Al- 
legany, and  attended  Catholic  University  for 
his  post-graduate  work. 

He  became  administrator  for  St.  Stanislaus 
Church,  Buffalo,  In  1945  and  was  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  East  Eden,  from  1953-1955. 

Msgr.  Kulplnskl,  who  as  spiritual  director 
to  the  Miraculous  Shrines  of  Canada  has 
given  special  services  for  20  years  to  the 
chronically  111  and  wheelchair  patients,  has 
since  1939  been  a  professor  of  social  philo- 
sophy, "Ethics  of  Industrial  Relations,"  and 
the  Papal  Social  Encyclicals. 

Since  1946,  he  has  been  an  arbitrator  for 
Jurisdictional  disputes,  grievances,  wages,  etc. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Catholic  Industrial  Conference  (1955-1960), 
diocesan  director  for  the  Buffalo  Labor  Man- 
agement CoUege  and  10  district  schools  and 
chaplain  and  religious  celebrant  for  23  years 
at  Westlnghouse  Corp. 

He  has  participated  In  and  conducted  nu- 
merous industrial  seminars  and  workshops, 
been  a  frequent  guest  lecturer  and  served  as 
consultant  for  various  labor  unions  In  a 
number  of  states. 

Msgr.  Kulpinskl,  co-founder  and  charter 
member  of  St.  Rita's  Home  In  Getzvllle,  lists 
countless  professional  affiliations  and  mem- 
berships as  weU  as  tenures  as  chaplain  for 
Industrial  organizations,  the  Erie  County 
Penitentiary,  Erie  County  Home  and  Infir- 
mary and  St.  Rita's  Ladles  Guild  AuxUlary. 

HlB  memberships  Include  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Ass'n,  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, American  Sociological  Ass'n,  Gov. 
RockefeUer  Committee  for  the  Erection  of  the 
Ashford  Nuclear  Project  and  the  Public  Em- 
ployees Relations  Board  for  the  City  of 
Buffalo. 

Msgr.  Kulplnskl,  commentator  for  WWOL 
radio's  "Church  In  the  News"  program  which 
now  is  In  its  10th  year.  Is  listed  In  "Who's 
Who — The  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Nation." 

He  was  the  1972  recipient  of  the  Toast- 
masters  International  Communication  and 
Leadership  Award,  twice  received  a  Buffalo 
Bison  from  Buffalo  Mayors  Prank  A.  Sedlta 
and  Stanley  M.  Makowskl  and  also  received 
the  Key  to  the  City  from  Mayor  Sedlta. 

The  Adam  Plewackl  American  Legion  Post 
presented  him  the  Americanization  Award  for 
his  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the  war 
effort  durmg  World  War  n. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  OPEN  COM- 
MITTEE  SESSIONS   IN  THE   HOUSE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Honor- 
able Bill  Gunter  of  Florida  and  I  have 
invited  cosponsorshlp  of  an  amendment 
that  we  will  offer  on  the  House  floor 
when  the  Boiling  committee's  proposal 
for  reorganizing  the  House  committee 
structure  comes  up  for  House  action. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
meetings  of  the  House  committees  and 
subcommittees  would  be  required  to  be 
open,  except  in  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  national  security 
or  when  open  meetings  might  definitely 
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compromise  the  public  Interest  or  the 
legal  rights  of  Individuals. 

As  of  today  we  have  been  Joined  by 
43  members  of  the  House  as  cosponsoiB 
to  our  proposed  amendment,  and  are 
pleased  that  they  are  representative  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  the  political  spec- 
trum of  the  House — liberal,  moderate, 
and  conservative.  Additional  Members 
have  indicated  interest  in  also  joining 
this  effort  for  more  open  committees  and 
subcommittees. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Gunter  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  Young  Democrats 
in  Clearwater,  Fla..  and  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  our  proposed  amendment  and 
the  Boiling  committee's  reorganization 
plan.  The  speech  was  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  Brown-Gunter  open  commit- 
tees amendment,  which  I  wish  to  place 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Remarks  Ot  Hon.  Buj,  GtrNTEs 

It's  a  real  pleasure  to  share  this  occasion 
with  you. 

And  I'm  particularly  glad  to  be  able  to 
be  with  you  tonight  because  It  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  most 
recent  developments  in  Washington,  and  par- 
tlctUarly  in  Congress,  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  matters  on  which  you  and  I  share  a 
%ery  real  concern. 

This  has  been  a  really  frantic  and  hectic 
week  In  Washington.  They  all  are.  of  course. 
But  this  week  produced  what  I  believe  Is 
the  first  sign  cf  some  real  and  hopeful 
progreas  towards  a  goal  that  has  been  one 
of  my  prime  objectives  In  the  Congress— 
and  that  Is  the  reform  of  Congress  Itself. 

I  know  the  public  attention  la  under- 
standably focused  most  of  all  right  now  on 
the  Presidency  and  all  the  unfolding  de- 
velopments relating  to  Impeachment. 

But  whUe  that  goes  on,  there  are  some 
critical  and  Important  battles  taking  place 
behind  the  scenes  In  Congress  that  will  In  my 
Judgment  play  an  equal  role  in  determining 
the  future  of  this  country.  They  are  not, 
unfortunately,  getting  the  kind  of  wide-* 
spread  public  attention  they  deserve.  True 
congresslorjd  reform.  In  fact,  will  require 
that  the  pubUc  generally  be  aware  of  the 
stakes  Involved  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country.  That  Is  why  I  think  it  Is  Important 
to  keep  you  posted  on  these  developments 
and  informed — so  that  they  can  bring  your 
own  influence  to  bear. 

Oh  two  days  this  past  week,  the  Democrats 
in  the  House  held  a  special  caucus  to  con- 
sider a  plan  to  totally  restructure  the  com- 
mittee system  of  the  House  and  rearrange 
their  Jurisdictions.  The  plan,  which  U  known 
as  the  Boiling  reorganization  plan,  in  effect 
attempts  to  set  new  priorities  for  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  by  the  House.  It 
attempts  to  modernize  and  streamline  its  op- 
erations and  mike  It  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  flood  of  urgent  modern  problems 
that  all  too  often  now  Just  seem  to  over- 
whelm the  Congress. 

It  is  a  reform  that  Is  long  overdue.  And  it 
is  a  reform  that  is  by  no  means  assured  of 
taking  place  now. 

On  going  Into  the  caucus,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  was  somewhat  pessimistic.  The  special 
Interests  and  other  forces  arrayed  against 
this  badly-needed  and  long-overdue  reform 
are  well-established  and  deeply  entrenched. 
They  are  powerful.  They  are  not  embarrassed 
to  show  their  muscle.  And  they  are  Inter- 
ested not  In  the  welfire  of  the  country  or 
the  capacity  of  Congress  to  deal  responslvely 
with  modem  problems  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people — but  In  only  one  thing,  their 
own  narrow,  special  Interest. 

I  can  say  that  after  those  two  days  In 
which  the  special  House  Democratic  Caucus 
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met,  however,  I  emerge  somewhat  more  hope- 
ful. I  believe  now  that  the  Boiling  reorga- 
nization plan  has  a  flghtlng  chance  to  suc- 
ceed— provided  a  real  demand  can  be  gen- 
erated for  reform  from  the  public  at  large. 
The  opponents  of  the  plan,  fortunately,  are 
not  organized  among  themselves.  Each  spe- 
cial Interest  is  attempting  to  take  care  of  its 
own  particular  Interest  only.  And  this  makes 
it  possible,  I  think,  lor  those  of  us  who  are 
fighting  for  basic  and  genuine  reform  to 
succeed. 

There  Is  still  another  critical  reason,  how- 
ever, why  you  and  others  should  be  pushing 
strongly  for  enactment  of  the  reorganization 
pltm.  That  Is  because  If  we  can  move  that 
plan  out  of  committee  and  onto  the  House 
Floor  for  action,  then  I  think  we  have  an 
ezcellent  chance  to  get  an  amendment  passed 
to  put  an  end  to  secret,  closed-door  meetings 
of  the  House  committees  and  subcommittees 
and  apply  the  "Government  In  the  Sunshine" 
principle  such  as  we  adopted  In  Florida  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  conduct 
of  national  business. 

Also  last  week,  I  Joined  with  a  respected 
Republican  Congressman  from  Ohio,  Clar- 
ence Brown,  to  head  a  bipartisan  drive  In 
the  House  for  an  amendment  to  the  Boiling 
plan  If  it  reaches  the  floor  that  would  effec- 
tively end  congressional  secrecy. 

The  response  was  Just  beginning  to  come 
into  my  office  when  I  left  to  come  down  here 
to  Florida  to  a  letter  Clarence  Brown  and 
I  sent  to  all  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
asking  for  their  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

You  would  be  surprised,  I  think,  if  you 
could  go  over  the  list,  to  see  the  broad- 
based  and  bipartisan  supp>ort  this  amend- 
ment Is  picking  up — and  from  every  area  of 
the  country. 

On  the  basis  of  this  response,  I'm  willing 
to  predict  that  if  we  can  Just  get  the  BoU- 
ing  plan  out  onto  the  House  Floor,  we  will 
be  able  to  pass  my  amendment  to  open  up 
aU  House  committees  and  subcommittees  to 
the  public,  with  the  few  limited,  narrowly- 
defined  areas  where  the  national  security  or 
such  things  as  the  legal  rights  of  Individuals 
might  be  Involved. 

Even  In  this  Instance,  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered  by  Clarence  Brown  and  myself 
would  require  that  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee vote  to  close  a  meeting  each  time  one  Is 
closed — and  that  a  transcript  of  anything 
said  In  the  closed  session  having  nothing  to 
do  with  national  security  or  the  other  limited 
exceptions  be  made  public. 

Ending  congressional  secrecy  Is  not  only 
an  Idea  long-overdue  but  one  I  believe  whose 
time  has  come — and  that  It  wlU  come  If 
enough  of  the  public  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  what  Is  at  stake. 
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And  It  is,  I  think,  not  merely  important — 
but  critical. 

Congress,  I'm  sad  to  observe,  is  no  longer 
a  functioning  Institution  for  all  practical 
purposes.  It  may  pass  bUls  and  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  tending  to  business.  But  the 
recent  energy  crisis,  among  many  other  in- 
dications, clearly  demonstrated,  I  think,  that 
it  Is  unable  to  respond  quickly,  comprehen- 
sively and  succeosfully  to  deal  with  lurgent 
problems. 

As  serious  as  this  Is,  It  is  even  more  crit- 
ical In  my  view  that  strong  and  effective 
action  be  taken  to  restore  public  faith  in 
Congress  as  an  Institution,  however — and 
faith  In  the  men  who  are  elected  to  serve 
In  Congress. 

Only  last  January  a  poU  showed  that  only 
21  per  cent  of  the  people  had  faith  In  Con- 
gress and  approved  of  the  way  it  was  doing 
Its  Job. 

As  concerned  as  we  may  be  with  Water- 
gate, or  as  preoccupied  as  we  may  be  with 
the  unfolding  tragedy  related  to  the  im- 
peachment question,  we  must  be  equally 
concerned  with  the  growing  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  Congress  as  an  Institution — and 
Indeed  with  a  growing  Inability  of  Congress 
to  respond  to  the  needs  and  problems  that 
exist  In  the  cotmtry  for  our  people. 

When  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  people  In- 
dicate Indifference  to,  or  lack  of  knowledge 
of,  or  lack  of  respect  for,  the  conduct  of 
the  Congress  which  is  most  truly  supposed 
to  represent  them,  then  something  is  funda- 
mentaUy  wrong. 

I  believe  there  are  two  fundamental  and 
overriding  needs  to  be  met.  One  Is  to  open 
the  secret  corners  of  Congress  to  the  public 
light  of  day,  and  to  scrutinize  the  commit- 
ment of  those  who  now  serve  or  would  serve 
In  Congress  to  total  honesty — personal,  fi- 
nancial and  Intellectual. 

The  second  Is  the  absolute  need,  now,  to 
bring  Congress  as  an  Institution  Into  the 
20th  Century — to  modernize  and  reform  It 
in  order  to  deal  with  modem  problems  and 
human  needs. 

Passage  of  the  Gunter-Brown  open  com- 
mittee meeting  amendment  can  accomplish 
the  first.  It  Is  real  and  substantive  reform. 
It  proposes  r.ot  to  simply  stand  outside  the 
closed  committee  room  door  and  demand 
the  doors  be  opened — but  to  actually  open 
them. 

And  passage  of  the  reorganization  plan 
drafted  by  my  coUeague  Dick  Boiling  of 
Missouri  can  move  us  well  down  the  ro€id 
towards  accomplishing  the  second. 

So  this  Is  the  fight  that  Is  going  on  right 
now  In  the  House  and  that  you  need  to  know 
about  so  that  you  can  make  your  own  In- 
fluence felt.  Because  It  Is  your  Government — 
your  House  of  Representatives — conducting 
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your  business — and  your  Interests  and  the 
Interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  what 
is  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  this  fight  to 
bring  "Government  in  the  Sunshine"  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  make  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  modern  institu- 
tion capable  of  responding  to  your  needs. 

I  hope  you  wUl  flnd  ways  to  express  yotir 
support  for  the  effort  to  reform  the  House. 
And  with  the  help  of  you  and  others  like 
you,  we  will  make  Congress  the  kind  of  In- 
stitution that  merits  and  has  public  faith 
again. 

Thank  you. 


A  STRONG  CASE  FOR  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    PLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
few  years  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  national  health  insurance. 
There  are  still  some  who  insist  that  our 
present  methods  of  health  coverage  are 
adequate,  and  it  is  to  these  people  I  ad- 
dress these  remarks. 

Recently,  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
was  hospitalized  for  a  month.  Upon  her 
release,  she  was  presented  with  a  bill  for 
$9,757.31.  Of  this,  $198  was  charged  for 
the  surgical  operation  and  placement  In 
a  recovery  room,  $1,922  was  charged  for 
a  semi-private  room.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  bill,  $7,637.31,  accounted  for 
innumerable  tests,  medications,  and 
other  services.  There  is  even  Included  a 
charge  of  50  cents  for  a  box  of  Kleenex. 

While  her  group  plan  health  insur- 
ance will  cover  the  major  part  of  the 
bill,  the  other  members  of  the  group  will 
also  have  their  premiums  raised  as  a 
result. 

With  her  permission,  I  am  Inserting 
the  itemized  bill  into  the  Record.  Not 
only  does  this  particular  case  present  an 
exceptionally  strong  argument  for  na- 
tional health  insurance,  but  as  well, 
shows  the  great  necessity  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  cost-accoimtlng  procedures  in  any 
such  program. 

The  Information  follows: 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  NO.  5»-1402842,  BLUE  CROSS  HOSPITAL  NO.  275,  MEDICARE  PROVIDER  NO.  10-0210 


Date 


Description  of  services 


Service 
amount 


•••f.  26 Liver  imaging  multl , 27783513 

Radioisotopes.. .X 27 

Mar.  26 Esophscpy/gastrscopy „  35000405 

Gastrointestinal 35 

f**'-Z6 E.O.R.  physician  fee 50000009 

Apf- 5 Injections  intravens 50000207 


144.00 
1U.00 


55.00 
55.00 


25.00 
10.00 


Professional  services. 


50 


35.00 


Total  charges „ 

Net  total 

April  23 02  Hum  w/ctn  mk  deil 155110i7 

ApfH  23 02  Hum  w/can  mk  dail 15511017 

April  23 02  from  piped  sys/hr 15511058 

April  23 02  from  piped  sys/hr ........ ....    15511058 

April  23 Ultsonic  Rx  pr  treat 15511140 

April  23 Ultsonic  R«  pr  treat 15511140 

April  23 Chest  physio  fl  rout. 15513435 

April23 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 15514086 

April  23 IPPB  Rj(  Inc  medction 15514086 


757. 31 

757. 31 

6.00 

6.00 

16.00 

2.00 

8.00 

16.00 

2a  00 

28.00 
14.00 


Oxygen. 


15 


2.417.00 


Date 


Description  of  services 


Service 
amount 


April  10 Monitoring 16000606 

April  10 Electrocardiogram 16000804 

Electrocardiograms 16 

March  27 Serv  chge  blood 20010815 

March  27 Serv  chge  Wood 20010815 

March  27 Serv  chge  blood 20010815 

March  27 Serv  chge  blood 20010815 

April  19 Serv  chge  Mood 20010815 

April  19 Serv  chge  Wood 20010815 

Transfusion  set-up/serv 20 

March  27 Whole  blood 21010616 

March  27 Whole  blood 21010616 

March  27 Whole  Wood 21010616 

March  27 Packed  cells.... 21010632 

April  19 Packed  cells ...    21010632 

April  19 Packed  cells 21010632 

WhoJe  Mood/packed  cells 21 

March  26 Emergency  room 23000102 

Emergenej  service 23 


25.00 
25.00 


50.00 


20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

20.00 
20.00 


120.00 


37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 


225.00 


laoo 

l&OO 
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Oit* 


Otscriptwa  ot  wrvicM 


Apt. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apf. 
Apr 
Apr, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr, 
Apr 
Apr. 
Apr 
Apr, 
Apr, 
Apr, 
Apr, 
Apr, 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apt. 
Apt. 
Apr. 
Apt. 
Apr. 
Apt. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apt 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


12 02  from  pip«d  jysftr 

12 U»t»onic  Ri  pt  ttMt 

12 IPPB  Ri  inc  mwtettoo.... 

13 02  Hum  W/can  mk  diil... 

13 02  from  piped  sys.Tir 

13 Uttsonic  Rx  pr  (real 

.13 IPPB  Rx  iiK  medction 

.  14 02  hum  W  cjn  mk  d»a... 

14 02  from  piped  sys/ht 

14 IHtMnk  Rx  pr  treat 

14 IPPB  Rx  inc  medctkMi 

15 02  hum  *  can  mk  dail... 

15 Ultsonic  Ri  pr  treat 

15 IPPB  Rx  lac  medction 

16 02  hum  W  can  mk  dail... 

.  16 02  from  piped  sys,Tir 

16 Uttsonic  Rx  pr  treat. 

16 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medcttoq.„. 

17 02  hum  Wean  mk  daH... 

17 UltJonic  Rx  pr  treat 

17 IPPB  Rx  IOC  medction 

19 02  hum  Wean  mk  dad... 

19 02  from  piped  sys.Tir 

19 Uttsonic  Rx  pr  traat 

19 Chest  physio  fl  rouL 

19 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 

21 02  hum  W  can  mk  dail... 

21 02  hum  W/can  mk  dail... 

21 02  from  piped  sys.Tir 

21 Ultsonic  Rx  pr  treat 

21 Ultsonic  Rx  pr  treat 

21 Chest  physio  fl  rout 

21 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction 

21 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction.... 

22 02  hum  W/can  mk  dail... 

22 Ultsonic  Rx  pr  treat. 

22 Chest  physio  ft  rout 

22 IPPB  Rx  inc  medctioa 

4 02  from  piped  sys/hr 

4 Chest  ohysio  fl  rout 

4 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction 

5.. Aerosol  R«  per  treat.. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6. 


02  Hum  w  can  mk  daM 

02  from  piped  sys/hr 

Chest  physio  fl  rout 

IPPS  Rx  Inc  medction 

Aerosol  Rx  per  treat 

02  Hum  w  can  mk  dail 

02  from  piped  sys.lir 

Chest  physio  fl  rout 

6 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 

7 Aerosol  Rx  per  treat 

7 02  hum  wean  mk  dail , 

7 02  from  piped  syshr 

7 Chest  physio  fl  rout , 

7 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 

9 Aerosol  Rx  per  treat , 

9 02  Hum  w/can  mk  dail , 

9 Chest  physio  fl  rout , 

9 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 

10 Aerosol  Rx  per  treat. 

10 02  Hum  w  can  mk  dail 

10 02  from  piped  sys/hr 

10 Chest  phvsioflrout , 

10 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction , 

11 02  Hum  wean  mk  dail , 

11 02  Hum  w.'Can  mk  dail , 

11 02  from  piped  $ys,l\r_ 

U 02  from  piped  sys/hr , 

11 Ultsonic  Rx  per  treat.. 

U Ultsonic  Rx  per  traaL. 

11 USN  Tx  initial 

11 I PPB  Rx  I  nc  medction 

U IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction 

11 Arter  Bl  gas  anal  in 

12 02  Hum  w/can  mk  dail 

16 Linen  savers,  dozen 

16 Linen  savers  dozen 

16 Tliorcntesis  try  disp 

17 Basic  biopsy  tray 

17 Miscellaneous  csr 

17 Miscellaneous  csr 

20 Linen  savers.  H  doz 


Central  supplies. 


Aft.  10 Bronchial  asp  tube. 

Apt.  18 Disposable  suction.. 

Apr.  10 Disposable  pack 


Surg,  supplies. 


Mat.  23.  ...  Vacvum  inter  install... 

Mar.  24 VKUum  inter  daily 

Mar.  28 IPPB  Rx  Inc  medction.. 

Mar.  28 IPPW  Rx  int  pt  mstr... 

M»i.  29 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction.. 

Mat.  31 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction.. 

Apt.  1 02  hum  w'can  mk  cath. 

Apt.  1 02  from  piped  sys/br... 

Apt.  1 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction.. 

Apr.  I IPPB  Rx  inc  madctioB.. 

Apt.  2 02  hum  wican  mk  dail.. 

Apr.  2 02  from  p  ped  systir... 

Apt.  2 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction.. 

Apr.3 Aerosol  Rx  initial 

Apt.  3 Aerosol  Rx  per  treat... 

Apt.  3 02  hum  w'can  mk  dail.. 

Apr.  3 02  from  piped  sys/hr... 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  SO,  1974 


..  15511058 
..  15511140 
..  15514086 
,.  15511017 
..  15511058 
..  15511140 
..  15514086 
..  15511017 
..  15511058 
..  15511140 
..  15514006 
..  15511017 
..  15511140 
..  15514086 
..  15511017 
..  15511058 
.  15511140 
..  15514086 
..  15511017 
,.  15511140 
.  15514086 
,.  15511017 
.  15511058 
..  15511140 
..  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15511017 
.  155U017 
,.  15511058 
,.  15511140 
.  15511140 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15514086 
.  15511017 
.  15511140 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15511058 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15510613 
.  15511017 
.  155U058 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15510613 
.  15511017 
.  15511058 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15510613 
.  15511017 
.  15511058 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15510613 
.  15511017 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15510613 
.  15511017 
.  15511058 
.  15513435 
.  15514086 
.  15511017 
.  15511017 
.  15511058 
.  15511058 
.  15511140 
.  15511140 
.  15511157 
.  I55I4086 
.  15514086 
.  15514102 
.  15511017 
.  13069000 
.  13069000 
,  13114509 
.  13014006 
1307450 
13074505 
13069505 

13 

14224026 

14900906 
14900914 

14 

15514060 
15514078 
15514086 
15514094 
15514086 
15514086 
15511009 
15511058 
15514086 
15514086 
15511017 
15511058 
15514086 
15510605 
15510613 
15511017 
15511058 


Sctvic* 
tiWMint 


16.00 
24.00 
42.00 
6.00 
32.00 
24.00 
42.00 
6.00 
32.00 
32.00 
42.00 
6.00 
24.00 
42.00 
6.00 
16.00 
24.00 
28.00 
6.00 
16.00 
14.00 
(.00 
16.00 
24.00 
20.00 
28.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
16.00 
24.00 
10.00 
28.00 
28.00 
6.00 
16.00 
20.00 
28.00 
16.00 
20.00 
28.00 
32.00 
6.00 
16.00 
30.00 
56.00 
8.00 
6.00 
32.00 
40.00 
56.00 
32.00 
6.00 
32.00 
20.00 
56.00 
24.00 
6.00 
30.00 
42.00 
24.00 
6.00 
48.00 
10.00 
42.00 
6.00 
6.00 
32.00 
32.00 
8.00 
32.00 
14.00 
28.00 
42.00 
50.00 
6.00 
1.50 
1.50 
12.00 
12.00 
3.00 
i.OO 
.75 


102.66 


5.60 

5.00 

25.45 


36.05 


25.00 
10.00 
14.00 
16.00 
42.00 
42.00 
10.00 

8.00 
42.00 
42.00 

6.00 
48.00 
42.00 
14.00 
16.00 

6.00 
16.00 


Date 


Deacription  of  sarvicas 


Apr.3 Chest  ohyswfl  rout 15513435 

Apr.3 IPPB  Rx  inc  medction 15514086 

Apr  3 Arter  bl  gas  anal  in 15514102 

Apt.  4 Aerosol  Rx  per  treat 15510613 

Apr.  4 02  hum  w/can  mk  dail 15511017 

Apr.3 Medication 10000107 

Apr.  4 IV  Sol.  1,000  500  cc 10000123 

Apr.5 IV  Sol.  1,000,  500  ee 10000123 

Apr.  9 Medication 10000107 

Apr.  9 Medication 10000107 

Apr.  9 Medication 10000107 

Apr.  9 IV  Sol.  1,000,500  cc 10000123 

Apr.  9 IV  Sol,  1,000,500  cc 10000123 

Apr.  9 IV  Sol,  1,000,500  cc 10000123 

Apr.  9 IV  Sol.  1,000,500  cc 10000123 


Apr.  10 Medication. 

Apt.  13 IV  Sol,  1,000,500  «. 

Apr.  19 Medication 

Apr.  19 IV  Sol,  1,000,500  cc. 

Apr.  21 Medication 

Apr.  24 Medication 


Drugs. 


10000107 
10000123 
10000107 
10000123 

10000107 

10000107 

10 

Mar.  22 Admission  kit 13009501 

Mar.  26 Angiocath  each 13008008 

Mar.  26 Irrigating  set  disp 13063508 

Mat.  26 Levinetube 13068507 

Mar.  26 Miscellaneous  csr 13074505 

Mar.  27 Miscellaneous  csr ...  13074505 

Mar.  27 Sputum  collect  »ys 13095013 

Mat.  27 Kleenex  bx.. 13140009 

Mat.  28 Midstteam  catch  kit 13074000 

Mar.  30 SmI  vein  infsion  set 13093000 

Apr.3 Thorcntesis  try  disp 13U4509 

Apr.5 Angiocath  each. 13008008 

Apr.5 Kling  3  inch-ptready 13066006 

Apr.5 Miscellaneous  csr 13074505 

Apt.  9 Midstream  catch  kit 13074000 

Apr.  9 Midstream  catch  kit 13074000 

Apr.  9 Sputum  collect  sys 13095013 

Apr.  10 Normal  saline  1,000  cc 13077508 

Apr.  12. Miscellaneous  est 13074505 

Apr.  19 Gross  micro  1-5  sids 07715196 

Pathology 07 


...  08742413 

...  08710105 

...  08740201 

...  08710204 

...  0871010b 

...  08710204 

...  08710303 

...  08710303 

...  08710204 

...  08710204 

...  08710204 

...  08710204 

...  08710204 


10000107 
10000123 
10000206 
10000206 
10000107 
10000107 
10000107 
10000107 
10000107 
10000206 
10000107 
10000206 


Mr  23 Gastrowithk  b 

Mar  26 Chest  single  view..  

Mar  26 Abd  men  complete 

Mar.  27 Chest  two  views 

Mar.  2 Chest  single  view 

Apr.  3 Chest  two  views 

Apr.  4 Chest  complete 

Apr.  6 Chest  complete 

Apr.  7 Chest  two  views 

Apr  11 Chest  two  views 

Apr.  12 Chest  two  views 

Apr.  18 Chest  two  views 

Apr.  23 CheU  two  views 

X  ray-diagnostic 

Mar.  26 Medication 

Mar.  26 IV  sol,  t.OOO,  oOOa 

Mar.  26 IV  sol  250. 150, 100, 50  cc 

Mar.  26 IV  sol  250,  150,  100,  50  cc 

Mar.  27 Medication 

Mar  27.....  Medication 

Mar.  27.....  Medication 

Mar.  27 M  dication 

Mar.  27.....  Mediation — — .. 

Mar.  27 IV  sol  250,  150,  100,  50 cc.. ..;.*!,.. 

Mar.  28.....  MedtcatMn 

Ma.  28.   ...  IVSOI250.  150,  100,  50cc 

Mar.  29..-..  Medication 10000107 

Mar.  29.....  Medication 10000107 

Mar.  29.....  IV  sol,  1.000,  500  a 10000123 

Mar.  30.....  Medication 10000107 

Mar.  30.....  Medication.. 10000107 

Mit  30..-..  IV  sol,  1.000.  500  cc 10000123 

Apr.  12 Glucose  Wood  oruri 06011175 

Apr.  12 Profile  15  chem 06012173 

Apr.  12 Protein  total 08012215 

Apr.  12...-.  CBCwithdiff 06110530 

Apr.  12 Platelet  count 06112098 

Apr.  12 Culture  routine  othr       06210835 

Apr.  12 Culture  routine  othr 06210835 

Apr.  12 Culture  sensitivity 06210876 

Apr.  12 Ptothtombin  time 06312243 

Apr.  12 Lab  misc 06910004 

Apr.  14 Platdet  count 06112"^ 

Apr.  14 A.F.B.  smear       06210025 

Apr.  14 Culture  routine  othr 06210835 

Apr.  14 Culture  routine  othr        06210835 

Apr.  14 Culture  sensitivity 06210876 

Apr.  14 Partial  thrombopiast. 06311997 

Apr.  14 Prothrombin  time       06312243 

Apr.  15 Profile  12  chem 06012165 

Apr.  15 Platelet  count 06112098 

Apr.  16 Stat  charge 06912778 

Apr.  20 Bilirubin  total  only 06010367 

Apt.  20 Co> 06010482 

Apr.  20 Chloride  Wd  ur  eat      06010581 

Apr.  20 Creatinine  M  or  uri 06010771 

Apr.  20 Potassiimi  Md  utina 06012124 

Apr.  20 Sodium 06012413 

Apr.  20 CBCwtthdift 06110530 

Apt.  20 Prothrombin  time 06312243 

Ai,r.  21 A.F.B.  smear      06210025 


Service 
amount 


90.00 
42.08 

saes 

24.00 

6.00 

160.55 

13.50 

13.50 

2.80 

5.50 

(CR)11.S0 

19.15 

42.  SO 

&s 

5.25 

13.50 

391.50 

13.50 

271.50 

522.85 

2.004.90 

Too 

3.00 
408 

in 
in 

108 

2.00 

12.00 

3.00 

.7S 

18 

5.00 
11.52 
15.00 
15.00 

7200 
16.00 
32.00 
24.00 
16.00 
24.00 
32.00 
32.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


368.00 


3.35 

13.50 

3.U 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.00 

418.95 

4.00 

4.00 

73.20 

10.00 

58.00 

8.00 

12.00 

10.  OO 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

12.00 

8.00 

30.00 

10.00 

2.00 

11.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.  OO 

9.00 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

6.00 


May  30,  197 It 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  NO.  59-1402842,  BLUE  CROSS  HOSPITAL  NO.  275,  MEDICARE  PROVIDER  NO.  10-02ia-Continued 


17083 


Date 


Description  ol  services 


Apt.  21 Blood  culture 2!?}2!}2 

Apr.  21...  .  Blood  culture...     062  M19 

Apr.  21 Culture  routine  othr 2?!S3? 

Apr.  21 Culture  sensitivity Si}2?c5 

Apr.  24 Alph  1  antitrypsin SS!  SIS 

Apr.24     ...  Protein  electro 06612238 


Laboratory 


06 


Apr.  5 Bilirubin  total  only 555!???^ 

Apr.5 Lipase  bid  ot  urine S9}i,i? 

Apr.  5 Reticulocyte  count Sf  H?2J 

Apr.  5 Sedimentation  rate 2SiJ«2?l 

Apr.5 Blood  culture 062  08  9 

Apr.  5 Blood  culture S|  S  q 

Apr.  5 Blood  culture 95?}Si! 

Apr.5 Culture  routine  othr S?}2r| 

Apr.  5 Culture  routine  othr SSilSSl 

Apr.  5 Culture  sensitivity 2f?^?f 

Apr.  5 Culture  sensitivity SfsJS?,? 

Apr.  5 Febrile  agglutinins xSfJiSM 

Apr.  5 Urinalysis  rout SslSn? 

Apr.  5 Coombs  direct 25?}2??i 

Apr.  5 Coombs  indirect 55„}2;« 

Apr.  6 Profile  12  chem 06012165 

Apr.  6 CBCwithdifl, 061  MJO 

Apr.  6 Prothrombin  time SHJSlSI 

Apr.  7 A.F.8.  smear 062  0025 

Apr.  7 Culture  routine  othr 2§?!2!l! 

Apr.  7 Culture  routine  othr SSsl^i 

Apr.  7 Culture  quant  urine SfslSfil 

Apr.  7 Culture  sensitivity S??!m« 

Apr.  7 Culture  sensitivity ne?!??^ 


Apr.  7. 
Apr  9.. 
Apr.  9. 
Apr.  9. 
Apr.  9. 
Apr.  9. 
Apt.  9. 
Apr.  9 


Gram  stain 25«}Hlf 

Chloride  bid  ur  CSF SfSIS??! 

Potassium  bid  urine 060121Z4 

Profile  12chem 252!?  ?5 

Sodium 2!?^M^ 

CBC  with  diff 2!U2^9 

Culture  stool 2f?J2!IZ 

Culture  routine  othr 06Z1M35 


Apr.  9 Culture  sensitivity 

Apr.  9 Partial  thtomboplast 

Apt.  9.. Ptothtombin  time 

Apt.  9 Urinalysis  rout 

Apr.  12 Amonia  blood 

Apr.  12 Amylase  blood 

Mar.  27 Blood  culture 

Mar.  27 Blood  culture 

Mar.  27 Blood  culture 

Mar.  27 Ptothtombin  time — 

Mat.  27 Prothrombin  time . ... - 

Mar.  27 Occult  bid  feces  gas 

Mar.  27 ANA 

Mar.  27 Lipoprotein  electro 

Mar.  27 Protein  electro 

Mar.  27 Blood  type  X  match 

Mar.  27 Blood  type  X  Match 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc 

Mar.  27 Lab  miic 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc - 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc — 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc 

Mar.  27 Lab  misc 

Mar.  28 Culture  quant  urine 

Mar.  28 Culture  sensitivity 

Mar.  29 CBC  without  ditf 

Mar.  29 CBC  without  diff 

Mar.  29 A.F.B.  culture 

War.  31 Profile  15chem 

Mar.  31 CBC  with  dil! 

Mar.  31 CBC  without  diff 

Mar.  31 Platelet  count »,„-o,c 

Mar.  31 Culture  routine  othr 5S?!s,i 

Mar.  31 Culture  sensitivity 9S?l??c5 

Mat.  31 Gtam  stain 2!?Ui« 

Apt.l CBC  without  diff 2fi  252! 

Apt.  2 Bilitubin  direct. 2!9}2II2 

Apr.  2 CBC  with  difl 2!i  25?? 

Apr.3 Creatinine  bl  or  uri 06010771 


.  06210876 

06311997 

06312243 

06412639 

06010185 

06010201 

06210819 

06210819 

06210819 

06312243 

06312243 

06411912 

06510218 

06611735 

06612238 

06712509 

06712509 

:..: 06915003 

06935001 

06935001 

06935001 

06935001 

06935001 

06935001 

06210843 

06210876 

06110548 

06110548 

06210033 

06012173 

06110530 

06110548 

06112098 


Service 
amount 


20.00 
20.00 
16.00 
15.00 
20.00 
24.00 


2.125.00 


11.00 

16.00 

7.00 

7.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

16.00 

16.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

7.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

12.00 

8.00 

6.00 

16.00 

16.00 

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

7.00 

10.00 

9.00 

30.00 

9.00 

12.00 

20.00 

16.00 

13.00 

12.00 

8.00 

7.00 

15.00 

13.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.00 

4.00 

24.00 

30.00 

24.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

20.00 

30.00 

8.00 

8.00 

22.00 

58.00 

12.00 

8.00 

10.00 

16.00 

30.00 

7.00 

8.00 

11.00 

12.00 

10.00 


Date 


Description  of  services 


Apr.3 Profile  12 chem 06012165 

Apr.  3 Prothrombin  time 06312243 

Apr.  5 Amylase  blood 06010201 

Apr5 Bilirubin  ditect 9S\2!L 

Apr.  10    ....  Anes  supp  TM  0-«) 05111505 

Apr.  10    ....  Anesthesia  circuit 05613005 


Anesthesia  supplies. 


05 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mat. 
Mar. 
Mat. 
Mar. 
Mat. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apt. 
Apt. 
Apt. 


22     .   -  CBCwithdifl 06110530 

22  Ptothtombin  time 06312243 

22  Urinalysis  rout 06412639 

22 Vdrl  screen(rpr) 2f5}2S2 

22  Statcharge 06912778 

23'  CBC  without  diff 06110548 

24  CBC  without  difl 06110548 

25"         Bilirubin  direct 06010359 

25  "        Profile  1?  chem 06012165 

25  "         CBC  without  ditf 06110548 

25'  CBC  without  diff 06110548 

25  "...  CBC  without  diff 06110548 

25  Prothrombin  time 06312243 

25  Coombs  direct 06710701 

25  Coombs  indited 06710719 

27     ...  Australian  antigen 952!2?ff 

27  Australian  antigen 06010268 

27  Cephalin  Choi  floe 06010557 

27::..:  cholesterol 2SJ2^?! 

27  Thymol  turbidity S^^S^X? 

27 Triglycerides 2521^ 

27 CBCwithdiff 2S}  25?2 

27  CBC  without  diff 2sH25!! 

27:..-.  CBC  without  difl 2!H2Hf 

27   .   -.  CBC  without  diff _ 5!!!2H! 

27  ....  CBC  without  diff 'S}}2^ 

27       ..  CBC  without  diff *  !2^ 

27     ...  CBC  without  diff 2f}  2fi! 

27 CBC  without  diff 25  }?5J5 

27 LEprep.   06  "702 

27 Platelet  count 2fJ!?2^ 

27 Platelet  count 0611Zt)98 


27  ...  A.F.B.  smear ~ 06210025 

22  R-0309  semiptivate f- 

23 R-0j09  semiptivate 

24  R  0309  semiptivate 

25  ....  R-0J09  semiprivate 

26 R-0309  semiptivate - 

27 R  0309  semiprivate 

28  ::.  R-0309  semiprivate 

29  R-0309  semiprivate 

30 R-0309  semiprivate 

31 R-0309  semiprivate 

1  R-0309  semiptivate 

2    R-0309  semiprivate 

3::::...  R-0309  semiprivate 

4    ":::.  R-3009  semwnvate --- 

5'""::..  R  0309  semiprivate 

6' R-0309  semiprivate 

7     R-0309  semiprivate — 

%....'...  R-fl309  semiprivate - 

9""::_..  R-0304  semiprivate 

16 R  0304  semiprivate 

11 R-0304  semiprivate 

12 R-0304  semiprivate 

13.: R-0304  semiprivate 

14":^:..  R-0304  semiprivate — 

15:::::.  R-0304  semiprivate 

16":...  R-0304  semiprivate — 

17         .  R  ^304  semiprivate 

18'    ...  R-03C4  semiprivate 

19    R-0304  semiprivate 

20  :..  R-0304  semiprivate.. 

21: R-030t  semiprivate 

Daily  hospital  service 01 

Apr.  10 Sutgetv.  Hht     02000206 

Apt.  10 IPtecovery,  I  ht O/ItOTlO* 

Operatina'tecovery  rooms 02 


Setvice 
amount 


30.00 
8.00 
13.00 
11.00 
20.00 
8.70 


28.70 


12.00 

8.00 

7.00 

8.00 

2.00 

8.00 

8.00 

11  00 

30.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

25.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

16.00 

12.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8  00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62  OO 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62.00 

62  00 


1.922.00 


82.00 
17.00 


99.00 


THE  REVEREND  WALTER  E. 
SCHMIDT,  S.J.,  RECEIVES  BROTH- 
ERHOOD AWARD 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  min- 
ute to  recognize  the  achievement  of 
Father  Walter  E.  Schmidt,  sailor  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  who  will  receive  this  year's  broth- 
erhood award  from  the  National  Confer- 


ence of  Christians  and  Jews  June  19  in 
San  Jose. 

Father  Schmidt  deserves  this  honor  as 
few  others  do.  He  is  a  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  children  of  Santa 
Clara  Coimty.  Not  only  has  he  served 
long  and  well  in  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  but  he  is  the  founder  and  moving 
force  behind  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Youth  Village. 

Father  Schmidt  founded  the  village  In 
1944,  when  a  group  of  20  eager  teenagers 
came  to  him  and  urged  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to  go  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  n  in  Santa  Clara. 
Calif.  I  wonder  if  Father  Schmidt  had 


any  idea  that  that  little  youth  center 
would  become  an  enduring  service  in 
Santa  Clara  and  that  he  would  dedicate 
major  portions  of  time  and  energy  to  the 
project  for  the  next  30  ye&is  when  he 
agreed  to  open  the  center,  "but  just  for 
the  summer"? 

I  am  pleased  that  Father  Schmidt  has 
been  chosen  for  this  brotherhood  award. 
but  I  know  that  no  award  or  recognition 
can  possibly  mean  as  much  to  him  as  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  able  to  help 
so  many  youngsters  to  find  themslves.  He 
has  succeeded  In  helping  countless  thou- 
sands of  young  people  to  find  their  way 
to  responsible  adulthood  with  a  concern 
for  their  fellow  man.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
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fitting  that  Father  Schmld 

so  honored. 

We  could  not  do  wrong  to 


as  a  measure  of  what  deceit  men  and 
women  can  do  to  l.ve  what' must  be  a 
f uimilng  and  profoundly  satisfying  life. 
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Speaker. 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr 
Massachusetts  faces  the  surprising  pros- 
pect of  being  the  locale  for  orie  of  Amer- 
ica's "oil  rushes"  of  the  1970'sj  Petroleum 
smd  natural  gas  reserves  have  been  iden- 
tified off  our  coast. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  and  their  elected  leaders. 


ke  of  this 

sources  of 

e  fear  for 

and  the 

need  ad- 

we  have  a 


do  not  quite  know  what  to 
challenge.  We  need  addition 
secure,  domestic  energy,  but 
the   beauty   of   our   coastUn 
stability  of  our  way  of  life, 
ditional  sources  of  jobs,  but 
long-standing — and   justified-j— suspicion 
of  the  major  oil  companies  who  ordi- 
narily dominate  development  of  fossil 
fuel  resources.  | 

Journalist  Jack  Thomas  of  the  Boston 
Globe  has  captured  the  complexities  of 
the  offshore  oil  issue  in  a  portr^iit  of  Mor- 
gan City,  La. — a  quiet  southern  commu- 
nity turned  into  a  boom  town  toy  drilling 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thomjas  records 
the  perceptions  of  Morgan  Cit*  residents, 
and  offers  his  own.  He  outlines  the  un- 
deniable economic  benefits  development 
has  brought,  but  also  describe^  the  maun 
highway  through  Morgan  City^  "crowded 
on  both  sides  with  hundreds  of  ugly,  one- 
story,  predominantly  prefabricated  pizza 
huts,  bars,  shopping  centers,  fast  food 
restaurants,  and  industrial  films  which 
seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  benalty  in 
American  boom  towns."  | 

Mr.  Thomas'  article  is  the  mast  provoc- 
ative I  have  read  on  the  implications  of 
offshore  oil  for  New  England,  because, 
concerned  sis  it  is  with  an  issu4  on  which 
many  people  have  defined  hard-line 
positions  for  or  against  develqpment,  he 
takes  an  even-handed  and  baknced  ap- 
proach. We  would  do  well  to  kefe  in  mind 
an  observation  made  to  Mr.  Thomas  by 
a  Louisiana  environmentalist: 

In  Massachusetts,  you  have  time  to  de 
velop  this  thing  carefully.  You 
to  develop  It  our  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Insert  Mr. 
Thomas'  articles  into  the  Rscoi  ld  : 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  May  19,  1974] 

On.   AND    FISHIKO    A   THMVINC   IdiX   FOB 

Louisiana 

(By  Jack  Thomas) 

MoaoAN  Cttt,  La. — Lee  Vaccarl  \  ras  a  strug- 
gling eaglneer  for  an  oil  company  In  Texas, 
and  the  future  looked  promlslni ;  until  the 
bees  told  blm  the  bad  news  tha'  they  were 
transferring  him  to  Morgan  City  to  work  on 
off-shore  drilling. 

The  news  was  so  demoralizing  t|iat  Vaccarl 
remembers  the  date.  "It  was  Jan.  B,  1950,"  he 
aald,  "and  my  first  reaction  wa«. 
heU  Is  Morgan  City'?" 
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should  be  his  wife.  Marian,  did  not  rhapsodize  over 
the  prospect  of  life  la  a  sleepy  Louisiana  town 
use  his  life  °^  *^®  baiiks  of  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
their  day-long  ride  from  Texas  was  de- 
pressing. 

"I  cried  all  the  way,"  she  said. 

But  that's  all  changed. 

Today,  thanks  to  off-shore  drUUng,  Vaccarl 
l3  a  millionaire  who  owns  13  businesses  which 
employ  500  people  with  a  payroll  of  83  mUllon 
a  yeskr.  He  lives  lavishly  in  a  $160,000,  seven- 
bedroom  heme  with  a  swlmml;:g  pool  in  his 
yard,  a  Mercedes  Benz  In  his  driveway  and 
a  Rolls  Royce  in  his  garage. 

NOW    A    BOOM     TOWN 

And  Morgan  City,  thanks  to  off-shore  drill- 
ing, has  been  transformed  from  a  languid 
fishing  viUage  with  a  few  thousand  residents 
Into  a  thriving  Industrial  center  with  18,000 
residents,  a  strong  economic  base,  a  healthy 
employment  rate,  skyrocketing  land  values, 
and  a  profusion  of  new  homes,  new  busi- 
nesses, new  schools,  new  highways,  a  new 
hospital,  a  new  civic  center  and  a  substantial 
appreciation  for  what  off-shore  drUllng  has 
done  for  Morgan  City. 

Louisiana's  397-mUe  coastline  'Is  a  rich 
blend  of  bayous,  bays,  lakes  and  levees  deco- 
rated with  moss-draped  swamp  trees,  salty, 
grassy  marshes  and  an  everchanglng  wU- 
derness  with  native  Iris,  ferns,  palmettoes, 
gum  trees  and  the  now-rare  cypress  trees 
which  take  100  years  to  grow. 

From  Texas  to  Mississippi,  the  coast  U 
dotted  with  dozens  of  conmiunltles,  like  Mor- 
gan City,  whose  character,  life-style  and  nat- 
ural beauty  have  been  changed  by  the  state's 
$300  million  off-shore  petroleum  Industry. 

Preliminary  exploration  indicates  the  At- 
lantic Continental  Shelf,  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  may  contain  at  least  a  20-year  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil  and  a  35-year  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas.  The  most  promising  areas  are 
Georges  Bank  off  New  England,  Baltimore 
Canyon  off  Maryland,  and  Blake  Plateau  off 
northern  Florida. 

PROSPECT  CHILLS   NOETHEAST 

Jn  recent  years,  the  discovery  of  domestic 
petroleum  has  not  kept  pace  with  demand 
and,  as  a  result,  the  Federal  government  may 
decide  soon  to  grant  oil  companies  the  right 
to  drill  off  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  Federal  government  continues  to  con- 
duct feaslbUlty  studies,  although  drUllng 
could  not  be  done  tUl  late  In  this  decade. 
But  In  anticipation  of  leasing  rights,  a  con- 
sortium of  48  oil  companies  will  spend  $3 
mlUlon  this  summer  for  seismic  studies  In 
seirch  of  oil  off  Long  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 

Offshore  drlUlng,  principally  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  off  Louisiana,  produces  16  percent 
of  the  free  world's  oil,  and  6  percent  of  Its 
natviral  gas. 

For  many  New  Englanders.  the  prospect 
of  the  Northeast  as  a  major  oil  producing 
region  Is  culturally  alien. 

Would  It  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  New 
England  coast?  Would  It  harm  the  fishing 
industry,  the  shellfish  Industry,  or  the  multl- 
mUllon  Cape  Cod  tourist  business?  Would 
It  help  conununltles  like  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford,  which  are  plagued  by  chronic  un- 
employment? 

Morgan  City  was  headquarters  for  Louisi- 
ana's famotis  shrimp  Industry,  when.  In  1947, 
for  the  first  time,  oil  was  discovered  out  of 
sight  of  land  about  43  miles  south  of  Mor- 
gan City. 

Life  here  has  not  been  the  same  since. 

"This  Is  a  boom  town,"  said  Michael  Hop- 
kins, manager  of  the  new  municipal  audi- 
torium. "I've  lived  In  six  boom  towns  in  my 
life,  and  I  can  guarantee  what  will  happen 
If  there  is  drilling  offshore  in  Massachusetts. 
It's  unbelievable.  What  happens  Is  that  peo- 
ple get  rich.  Millions  are  made  instantly.  Of 
coxu-ee.  It's  going  to  destroy  a  certain  amount 
of  local  flavor." 
Where  the  Ai  he  talked,  he  drove  along  US  Route  90, 
the  main  highway  through  town,  which  was 
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dont  have 


crowded  on  both  sides  with  hundreds  of 
ugly,  one-story,  predominantly  prcfa'irlcated 
pizza  huts,  bars,  shopping  centers,  fast  lood 
restaurants,  and  Industrial  firms  which  seem 
to  be  an  unavoidable  penalty  In  American 
boom  towns. 

In  the  center  of  the  divided  highway  was 
a  40-foot  model  of  an  offshore  oil  rig  de- 
scribed as  the  eternal  flame  of  Morgan  City. 
It  was  dedicated  18  months  ago  as  "an  In- 
spiration and  reminder  of  the  heroism  of 
pioneers  who  brought  In  th3  first  oU  weU 
In  1947."  A  permanent  gas  flame  burns  from 
the  top. 

A  few  feet  away,  also  In  the  center  of  the 
highway,  la  a  life-size  shrimp  trawler  entitled 
The  Spirit  of  Morgan  City.  Two  manneklns 
In  foul-weather  gear  peer  from  the  cabin. 
"This  Is  what  you  should  emphasize,"  said 
Hopkins.  "Tell  the  people  to  plan  for  this 
thing.  One  oil  company  means  another  20  to 
30  businesses  wUl  be  established.  In  a  way. 
It's  like  they're  parasites.  Don't  let  them 
string  out  their  bars  and  businesses.  You 
will  got  a  lot  of  roughnecks  and  lo-.ver  class. 
But  the  landowners  are  going  to  make  a  lot 
of  money,  unbelievable  money.  Everybody 
will  profit." 

S.  J.  "Slick"  MorreU,  who  has  been  city 
manager  for  26  years,  was  showing  a  visitor 
some  yellowed  pictures  of  Morgan  City  before 
World  War  n. 

"Without  the  oU  Industry?  Hell,  Morgan 
City  would  be  nothing  but  a  ghost  town. 
People  here  are  definitely  favorably  disposed 
to  the  oil  Industry." 

The  Louisiana  petroleum  Industrv  provide* 
Jobs  for  100,000  people,  about  10,000  of  them 
In  the  Morgan  City  area. 

The  largest  employer  Is  J.  Ray  McDermott 
Co.,  which  manufactures  $25  mUllon  offshore 
drilling  rigs. 

"What  do  we  contribute  to  Morgan  City?" 
repeated  Robert  Matchln,  head  of  McDer- 
mott'3  Morgan  City  office.  "We  furnish  the 
people  with  the  money  to  buy  their  grocer- 
ies. We  employ  2200  people,  about  95  percent 
of  them  from  within  a  45-mlle  area.  We  have 
a  big  backlog  of  work,  and  business  looks 
good  for  another  10  years,  at  least." 

Many  people  In  Louisiana  are  puzzled  and 
resentful  that  New  England  demands  oU  and 
gas  from  Louisiana,  but  Is  reluctant  to  drill 
off  the  New  England  coast. 

"If  there's  oU  or  gas  there,"  said  miUlon- 
alre  Vaccarl,  "sooner  or  later  the  country's 
got  to  have  It." 

NORTH   IMPRACTICAL 

Sitting  In  a  leather  chair  In  his  living  room, 
sipping  a  martini,  he  answered  the  next 
question  carefully. 

"There  Is  a  feeling  among  Louisiana  people 
that  we  have  gambled  on  an  Idea  when  It  was 
not  refined  and  we  have  done  real  well.  Why 
should  we  give  our  reeourcee  to  New  Eng- 
landers who  don't  want  to  take  a  gamble  on 
oil  now,  when  there's  no  risk?  But  they  don't 
mmd  depleting  our  resources." 

His  wife,  Marian,  asked  her  guest  why 
northern  people  Insisted  on  leavmg  their 
thermostats  at  80  degress  during  the  Winter. 

"It  doesn't  seem  fair,"  Vaccarl  pressed, 
"that  we  cant  get  fuel  here  for  our  cars 
because  we  ship  It  north,  and  the  people  In 
the  north  won't  drill  for  oil.  People  up  there 
worry  about  being  compromised?  Well,  I'd 
rather  be  compromised  and  warm  than  lon- 
compromised  and  cold." 

Do  the  drUllng  rigs  damage  the  esthetics 
of  the  seaside? 

"No."  said  Marian  Vaccarl.  "At  night  they 
are  all  lit  up  like  Christmas  trees." 

"Isnt  that  ugly?"  asked  the  guest. 

"Are  lighthouses  ugly?"  answered  Vaccarl. 

"No,"  said  the  guest.  "They^e  pretty." 

"WeU  that's  what  these  rigs  look  like." 

LoulstanA's  coastline  is  mostly  marsh  and 
the  state  has  fewer  beaches  to  worry  about 
than  Massachusetts. 
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"Shoot,"  said  Vaccarl,  "the  way  they  oper- 
ate the  rigs  today,  the  problem  of  spillage  Is 
way  overplayed." 

Coast  Guard  figures  support  bis  conten- 
tion. In  1971,  there  were  2.6  mUUon  gallons 
of  oil  spilled  from  tankers  in  United  States 
waters.  About  30  percent  of  that,  or  700,000 
gallons  were  spilled  in  New  England.  That's 
six  times  the  total  of  oil  pollution  for  all 
offshore  drilling  operations  during  the  same 
year,  according  to  Shell  OU  Co. 

Vacote-l  Is  proud  of  his  wealth.  "When  I 
oame  here,"  he  said,  "there  were  two  mllUon- 
alres  In  Morgan  City.  Do  you  know  how  many 
there  are  now?  About  60." 

A  few  blocks  away,  Catherine  Delsaver,  the 
city  historian,  who  Is  completing  three  years' 
research  on  Morgan  City,  sat  In  her  living 
room  In  front  of  a  coffee  table  with  a  model 
oil  rig  In  the  center,  and  demonstrated  some 
animosity  for  Northerners. 

"If  It  weren't  for  us.  New  Tork  City  and 
Boston  couldn't  function.  They'd  better  get 
on  the  baU  and  find  whatever  oU  or  gas  is  In 
the  Atlantic.  Don't  forget,  these  Northern 
cities  use  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fuel.  They  dont 
seem  to  realize  that  they  need  It  more  than 
we  do.  These  Louisiana  wells  have  been  run- 
ning full  blast  for  26  years,  and  they  could 
runout." 

PISHING    PBOSPEROOB 

city  Manager  Morrell  described  the  com- 
munity's economic  health.  "Before  oil,  people 
struggled  along  on  $35  a  week,  and  now  the 
same  people  are  making  more  tban  $200  a 
week.  And  that's  faster  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  up.  A  plot  of  land  that  cost 
$300  in  1940  sells  today  for  $10,000  to  $16,000." 
said  Morrell. 

"Resistance?  At  first  there  was  some  re- 
sistance from  the  shrimp  and  fishing  Indus- 
try, but  after  they  discovered  they  weren't 
hurting,  there  was  no  more  trouble." 

Indeed,  the  major  social  event  of  the  year 
was  the  annual  Shrimp  Festival  on  Labor 
Day  weekend.  In  1968,  the  festival  was  re- 
named the  Shrimp  and  Petroleum  Festival, 
and  now  a  king  Is  chosen  to  represent  the  oil 
Industry  and  a  queen  to  represent  the  shrimp 
Industry. 

There  Is  no  evidence  the  shellfish  or  fishing 
Industry  has  been  harmed  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry Louisiana  produces  91  million  pounds 
of  shrimp  a  year,  and  about  1.2  billion 
pounds  of  commercial  fish,  which  Is  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  US  total. 

The  oU  Industry  has  settled  Into  the  east- 
em  part  of  Morgan  City,  along  the  river  and 
U.S.  Route  90,  leaving  the  downtown  area, 
which  used  to  be  the  center  of  activity  with 
the  post  office,  city  hall  and  five  and  dime 
store,  pretty  much  intact. 

The  older  part  of  Morgan  City  looks  like 
any  other  small  southern  community  with 
few  changes  since  the  Forties  and  Fifties.  It 
belles  the  frenetic  activity  on  the  other  side 
of  town. 

It  Is,  almost,  as  If  time  In  that  part  of 
Morgan  City  had  stood  stUl.  Telephone  calls 
are  five  cents,  people  still  sit  on  the  park 
benches,  and  when  the  city  hall  clock 
struck  12  at  1 :  17  In  the  afternoon  a  few  days 
ago,  nobody  seemed  to  mind. 

MAssACHTTsrrTs  Could  Leakn  From  Us,  Sats 

Louisiana  Scientist 

(By  Jack  Thomas ) 

New  Orleans,  La. — Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant 
dipped  the  wing  of  his  four-passenger  plane 
over  the  Qulf,  and  pointed  past  the  bright 
white  egret,  the  oyster  boat  chugging  to  shore 
and  a  $25  million  oil  rig,  and  said,  "There's 
your  rainbow  oil  slick." 

As  assistant  director  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission,  Dr.  St.  Amant 
Is  responsible  for  approving  offshore  petro- 
leum operations. 

A  biologist,  zoologist,  entomologist  and 
authority  on  Louisiana  marine  life,  Dr.  St. 
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Amant  Is  convinced  that  with  careful  man- 
agement, the  petroleum  Industry  can  ex- 
ploit Louisiana's  mineral  wealth  without  dis- 
cord or  undue  damage  to  the  ecology  or 
estuarlne  areas. 

"OU  slicks  and  epUlages  are  unsightly, 
costly  to  clean  and  totally  unacceptable  from 
an  esthetic  standpoint,"  he  said,  "but  they 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  least  toxic  Industrial 
effluents  entering  our  waters". 

Later,  in  his  office  In  New  Orleans'  French 
Quarter,  Dr.  St.  Amant  described  his  28  years 
of  dealing  with  the  petroleum  and  marine 
Interests  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Anybody  contemplating  oU  production 
off  the  coast  could  well  spend  some  time 
here  and  see  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
dc.  We  dont  know  aU  the  answers,  but  we 
do  know  the  problems." 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  the  largest  cap- 
ital investor  In  Louisiana.  More  than  $8  bU- 
llon  has  been  invested  In  offshore  drlUlng. 
Of  that,  $1.8  blUlon  has  been  paid  In  royal- 
ties and  production  taxes  and  nearly  $3 
bilUon  m  lease  bonuses  and  rentals  for 
about  3.4  mllUon  offshore  acres. 

"The  ocean  has  great  resiliency,"  Dr.  St. 
Amant  said.  "In  Louisiana,  we  have  seven 
million  acres  producing  some  of  the  best 
sheUfisih  In  the  world — 70  to  100  million 
pounds  of  shrimp  a  year.  We  produce  from 
800  mlUlon  to  1.2  blUlon  pounds  of  com- 
mercial fish  a  year,  which  Is  20  to  23  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  production.  And  more  than 
14,000  weUs  have  been  drUled  In  our  state- 
owned  waters,  and  another  8,000  wells  In 
Federal  waters  off  Louisiana. 

"We  cannot  detect  any  harmful  effects  on 
fish,"  he  said.  "The  ocean  Is  a  hell  of  a  big 
place." 

Dr.  St.  Amant  sat  behind  his  desk,  took  off 
his  glasses  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"This  may  startle  you,"  he  said,  "but  I 
think  there's  way  too  much  relative  signifi- 
cance given  to  the  probability  or  posslbUlty 
of  fish  and  bird  mortality  from  oil  splUs. 

"Look,  animals  die  all  the  time.  We  kill 
them  aU  the  time.  Every  year,  1.2  million 
pounds  of  good  fish  are  kUled  needlessly 
becaiise  for  every  pound  of  shrimp,  five  to 
10  pounds  of  fish  are  kUled.  That's  500  mll- 
Uon fish  thrown  back  Into  the  sea  dead 
because  It's  economically  unsound  to  bring 
them  In. 

"Overnight,  red  tide  kUls  a  mlUlon  potmds 
of  fish.  That's  not  OTir  major  worry,  though. 
The  big  concern  Is  the  permanent  effect  on 
nursery  grounds,  and  whether  the  drilling 
has  changed  the  ecology. 

"Birds?  In  my  tenure  on  this  Job — 28 
years,  I've  seen  between  3000  and  4000  birds 
oiled  up.  Compare  that  to  the  fact  that  we 
kUl  a  mUUon  birds  a  year  hunting. 

"How  many  birds  do  we  lose  naturaUy, 
In.  say.  a  hurricane.  The  number  of  birds 
lost  In  an  Intermittent  oU  spUl  Is  negUglble. 
The  crucial  thing  is  to  find.  Identify  and 
protect  breeding  grounds." 

"In  Massachusetts,  you  have  time  to  de- 
velop this  thing  carefully."  he  said.  "You 
don't  have  to  develop  it  our  way." 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR  SAYS 
STRIP  MINING  BILL  WILL  BE 
VETOED  IN  PRESENT  FORM  AND 
SAYS  WHY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  vsQues  In  the  Americsm  society, 
respect  for  which  has  helped  make  us  a 
great  Nation.  The  envlroiunental  ethic 
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is  one  of  them  and  another  is  the  energy 
ethic. 

In  the  past  we  got  strip  mined  coal  for 
energy  purposes  by  neglecting  the  en- 
vironment. Now,  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion members  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  have  overreact- 
ed and  produced  the  bill  H.R.  11500 
which  is  overweighted  on  the  environ- 
mental side  and  drastically  underweight- 
ed  on  the  energy  side.  We  can  respect 
both  values  and  I  am  proposing  HJl. 
12898  as  a  substitute  for  H.R.  11500.  H.R. 
12898  does,  in  fact,  respect  both  values. 

Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
has  specified  why  H.R.  11500  is  unac- 
ceptable from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal 
production  losses  it  would  involve.  The 
letter  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Opfice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  29. 1974. 
Hon.  James  A.  Halxt, 

Chairman,  Committee  of  Interior  and  In- 
Mular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  undertaken 
a  thorough  review  of  HJR.  11500  which,  on 
May  14.  1974,  was  ordered  reported  by  your 
Committee.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
bUl  has  several  objectionable  features  which 
must  be  changed  In  order  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  our  need  for  environmental 
protection  and  our  energy  requirements.  The 
Administration  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
bill  Is  unacceptable  In  Its  present  form. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
bUl  on  coal  production  and,  whUe  there 
are  significant  factual  and  Interpretive  un- 
certainties with  any  study  of  this  kind,  1 
am  led  to  conclude  that  the  bill  wlU  Involve 
unacceptable  coal  production  losses. 

Enclosed  Is  a  table  giving  summary  esti- 
mates of  the  possible  and  minimum  exi>ected 
effect  of  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  on  coal 
production.  The  "j)08slble"  effects  assiune 
strict  Interpretation  and  Implementation  of 
the  blU.  The  "minimum  expected"  effects  as- 
sume a  much  less  stringent  mterpretatlon 
and  application  of  those  features  of  the  bUl. 
Under  both  assumptions,  however,  costs  of 
mining  wUl  rise  significantly  m  many  cases. 
The  total  effects  of  the  blU  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  Individual  ones;  they 
are  not  cumulative.  We  are  preparing  a  more 
detaUed  analysis  of  H.R.  11500  as  It  relates  to 
coal  production  and  expect  It  to  be  avaUable 
In  the  near  future. 

For  1975  coal  looses  would  probably  rttige 
from  31  to  187  million  tons  of  needed  coaL 
These  losses  are  attributable  to  certain 
selected  features  of  the  blU.  Other  featiires 
could  add  to  this  loss  depending  upon  In- 
terpretation and  application.  These  figures 
assume  that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Act's  effectiveness  the  more  liberal  Interim 
standards  will  apply  and  that  certain  exist- 
ing practices  will  continue.  After  the  first 
three  years,  more  stringent  standards  be- 
come effective  and  we  expect  they  wUl  be 
more  stringently  applied.  On  this  basis,  tht 
potential  loss  beyond  1977  is  projected  to  be 
33  to  271  mUllon  tons  by  1980  and  the  latter 
projection  assumes  significantly  (perhaps 
50%  )  higher  production  costs  In  many  cases. 
Throughout  your  Committee's  work  on 
HJl.  11500,  the  Administration  has  consist- 
ently pointed  out  that  unless  major  changes 
were  made  In  the  bill,  its  Implementation 
could  serloiisly  damage  the  Nation  s  energy 
position  with  respect  to  coal  production. 
Regrettably,  HJl.  11500,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  stUl  has  many  of  the  deficiencies 
we  have  previously  addressed.  I  urge  very 
strongly  that  amendments  be  adopted  to 
make  this  a  workable  bUl.  My  prmclpal  con- 
cerns are: 
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1.  Interim  Program.  In  the  1^111,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Interim  compliance  ^tlons  would 
present  some  very  severe  proUems  In  terms 
of  administerablllty.  This  Is  Important  be- 
cause It  can  adversely  afl^ect  short-term  sup- 
plies of  needed  coal.  Among  ether  matters, 
the  timing  of  the  program  Is  unworkable.  It 
would  go  Into  effect  immediately  for  new 
mines  and  after  120  days  for  fisting  mines. 
Compliance  with  these  deadlines  by  the 
coal  Industry  will  be  almost  iiTX>ossible.  Until 
State  requlrementa  and  permits  are  Issued, 
Industry  will  be  unable  to  detefmlne  how  the 
blU's  requlrementa  apply  to  Its  own  opera- 
tions. As  to  new  operations,  we  <  think  not  less 
than  90  days  should  be  allowted  before  the 
bill's  requirements  come  Inta  play  with  a 
requirement  that  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies act'-wlthln  30  days  on  interim  permit 
applications.  For  existing  operations,  the 
state  regulatory  agency  shoulp  be  required 
to  specify  within  60  days  how  the  Interim 
requirements  apply  to  operations  and  each 
operator  should  then  have  12o{days  to  com- 
ply. 

Additionally,  the  bUl  Bhoul4  be  amended 
to  make  It  clear  that  during  aA  Interim  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Oovemment  will  not  be 
Issuing  permits  where  a  State  falls  to  act 
and  the  Federal  role  will  coislst  of  moni- 
toring and  limited  enforcement. 

2.  Deaiffnating  Lands  Unrui^ble  for  Min- 
ing. The  bill's  provisions  for  designating  lands 
on  which  surface  mining  cannot  take  place 
have  several  deficiencies.  Sect^n  206(a)(2) 
apfMars  to  create  a  general  presumption  that 
all  lands  are  unsuitable  for  inning  unless 
It  Is  established  through  the  ^mlnlstrative 
procedures  reqxUred  by  the  bill  (Including 
notice,  hearing  and  formal  djeclslon)  that 
surface  mInJng  Is  both  physlcblly  and  eco- 
nomically possible.  The  proce<iural  effect  of 
this  could  be  a  nationwide  mioratorlum  on 
surface  mining,  something  clfarly  not  In- 
tended by  the  Committee.  Siirface  rnining 
presently  accounts  for  60  %  of  all  coal  mining 
or  roughly  300  million  tons,  oased  on  1873 
figures.  At  the  least,  the  burdeaof  establish- 
ing unsultablllty  should  be  shifted  so  that 
the  bin  would  provide  that  an  area  must  be 
designated  unsuitable  only  If  it  Is  shown  that 
It  Is  not  physically  possible  tp  reclaim.  In 
this  connection  the  Administration  has  on 
several  occasions  expressed  tha  view  that  It 
Is  Inappropriate  to  classify  lanHs  as  unsuit- 
able based  on  economic  criteria,  and  I  want 
to  reiterate  ovir  strong  oppcM^tlon  to  this 
provision.  i 

Finally,  we  think  the  procedjire  for  desig- 
nation of  lands  unsuitable  sUould  be  Im- 
proved and  the  bill  should  be  aciended  to  al- 
low permlt-by-permlt  approval  of  surface 
mining  even  In  areas  designated  as  unsuit- 
able, where  the  State  finds  thajt  In  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  reclamattjon  subject  to 
the  burs  overall  requlrementaj  will  in  fact 
occur.  I 

3.  Surface  Subsidence  from  xJnderground 
Mining.  Our  consistent  position  has  been  that 
measures  taken  to  control  land'surface  sub- 
sidence, resxiltlng  from  undergipund  mining 
are  proper.  We  note  that  two  m^Jor  Improve- 
ments were  made  In  Commlttep  markup  on 
H.R.  11500  to  allow  postponeijient  of  sub- 
sidence control  until  study  of  i  surface  sub- 
sidence and  underground  milling  Is  com- 
pleted and  to  grant  tha  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior authority  to  modify  parmlttlng  re- 
quirements for  minimizing  su^ace  subsid- 
ence effects  from  underground  (mining.  H.R. 
11500.  as  amended,  does  not  adequately  cov- 
er the  overall  subject  of  applicable  under- 
ground mining  technolofry  to  ^inlmlzo  the 
problem  of  surface  subsldencej  Section  212 
(b)  (1)  leaves  unclear  the  Intem  of  "to  pre- 
vent subsidence  to  the  extent  technological- 
ly and  economically  feasible."  Itils  provision 
If  interpreted  to  prohibit  Inducaid  subsidence 
In  a  controlled  manner  where  possible  and 
appropriate,  could  result  In  serious  produc- 
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tlon  losses.  The  coal  losses  In  1976  from 
adopting  such  an  Interpretation  could 
amount  to  17  to  117  million  tons,  could  re- 
sult in  costs  higher  than  present  costs  and 
could  result  lower  overall  resource  recovery. 
We  urge  you  to  have  your  amunittee  study 
this  provision  in  detail  for  it  may  have  the 
profound  effect  of  disallowing  recovery  of 
vitally  needed  coal  In  certain  areas  by  either 
surface  or  underground  mining  methods. 

4.  Excltision  of  Surface  Mining  in  National 
Forests.  We  oppose  the  legislative  prohibi- 
tion against  surface  mining  of  coal  in  na- 
tional forests.  National  forests  should  be 
left  open  for  coal  development  under  multiple 
use  principles.  As  I  have  previously  expressed, 
our  opposition  to  prohibiting  mining  in  Na- 
tional Parks,  Refuges,  Wildernesses  and  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  specified  in  section  209(d) 
(9)  is  based  on  our  concern  with  legislative 
taking  of  existing  private  rights.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  prohibit  new  surface  mining 
In  the  areas  named  in  the  bill,  other  than 
national  forests,  and  we  exp)ect  this  policy 
to  continue. 

6.  Performance  Criteria.  Even  after  the 
Committee's  markup,  some  of  the  bill's  per- 
formance criteria  will  result  in  unacceptable 
coal  production  losses. 

The  permanent  requirements  relating  to 
hydrology  may  well  preclude  mining  of  vast 
coal  areas,  particularly  In  the  west.  Beyond 
this,  we  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  Infor- 
mation of  the  effects  on  hydrology  and  the 
pro's  and  con's  of  various  specific  provisions 
which  are  In  the  bill. 

The  prohibition  against  the  placement  of 
spoil  on  the  downslope  in  steep  slope  areas 
alone  could  Involve  substantial  production 
losses  m  the  range  of  3  to  16  million  tons 
in  1975  and  18  to  105  million  tons  In  1960. 
I  am  also  concerned  with  the  short-range 
Impact  of  the  bill's  Interim  requirements 
relating  to  mining  on  steep  slopes.  While  I 
generally  agree  with  the  desirability  of  these 
provisions,  a  broader  equipment  variance 
should  be  allowed  than  that  now  provided  by 
section  201(b)(7).  since  we  anticipate  that 
during  the  2-year  interim  period  equipment 
shortages  will  be  a  real  constraining  factor 
on  coal  production. 

Further,  the  bill  should  be  explicit  In  Sec- 
tion 211  In  providing  language  lo  identify 
further  what  constitutes  "approximate  origi- 
nal contour,"  and  to  accept  the  newer  land 
restoration  methods  presently  being  em- 
ployed such  as  head-of-hollow  fill  and  spoil 
haulback.  These  may  be  disallowed  as  the 
bill  Is  now  worded.  The  overall  effect  of  the 
bill's  provisions  numdatlng  return  to  origi- 
nal contour  (including  provisions  relating 
to  mountain  top  mining,  thick  seams  and 
spoil  on  the  downslope)  would  likely  range 
from  4  to  59  million  tons  of  coal  lost  from 
production  on  1975.  This  assumes  for  the 
Interim  program  that  some  mountain  top 
mining  will  continue  and  variances  wUl  per- 
mit spoil  on  the  downslope.  In  1980  the  origi- 
nal contour  requirement  might  be  met 
through  the  haulback  method  but  at  signif- 
icantly higher  cost. 

6.  Non-coal  mine  environmental  impact 
control.  While  the  Committee  restricted  the 
original  provisions  of  Title  VI  of  Hit.  11500 
so  that  they  apply  only  to  Federal  lands,  we 
continue  to  believe  they  are  undesirable. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Interior  Department 
already  has  authority  to  control  use  of  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  provisions  are  xinnecessary. 
Beyond  this,  the  procedure  for  designating 
lands  unsuitable  for  non-coal  mining  is  in- 
appropriate and  shoiUd  be  undertaken  only 
In  conjunction  with  a  full  non-coal  regula- 
tory program. 

7.  Surface  owner  protection.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  stated  on  several  occasions  Its 
opposition  to  the  bill's  surface  owner  con- 
sent provisions  on  the  ground  that  they 
constitute  unwarranted  Federal  shifting  of 
rights  which  are  more  properly  a  matter  of 
state  law.  More  particularly,  section  709  of 
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the  Committee  reported  bUl  is  objectionable 
because  It  requires  (1)  surface  owner  consent 
for  surface  mining  Federally  owned  coal  and 
(11)  either  consent  of  or  a  bond  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Federal  permit  and  lease  holders  before 
Federal  coal  can  be  surface  mined.  A  bond- 
ing alternative  must  be  provided  to  protect 
the  owners  of  tangible  surface  rights  affected 
by  surface  mining.  We  also  believe  it  U 
wholly  inappropriate  to  give  permit  and 
lease  holders  a  new  right  to  veto  the  use  of 
Federal  coal.  We  also  object  to  the  needless 
inclxislon  of  consent  or  bond  reqtilrements 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  use  of  water 
might  be  affected  by  mining.  This  provision 
appears  so  uncertain  as  to  be  unworkable 
and  the  appropriate  objectives  would  be 
achieved  through  the  bill's  basic  reclamation 
requirement. 

8.  Mining  and  Mineral  Research  Centers. 
Inclusion  of  Title  vm  which  among  other 
things  authorizes  the  establishment  of  min- 
ing and  mineral  research  centers,  is  imac- 
ceptable.  The  President  vetoed  a  bill  con- 
taining similar  provisions  passed  by  the  92nd 
Congress  (S.  635)  because  it  would  have  frag- 
mented and  undermined  the  priorities  of  our 
current  research  efforts  and  because  It  would 
have  created  an  Infiexible  program  preclud- 
ing the  best  use  of  available  research  talents 
of  the  nation  regardless  of  location.  Ade- 
quate authority  already  exists  for  support 
of  needed  mineral  research)  programs. 

Attached  Is  an  Addendum  setting  forth 
additional  modifications  which  shoiUd  be 
made  in  the  bill. 

The  Administration  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  produce  good  surface 
mining  legislation.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly,  however,  that  thei-e  remain  serious 
objectionable  features  in  the  bill,  which  must 
bo  changed  to  strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween our  need  for  environmental  protection 
and  our  energy  requirements. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROGKBS  C.  B.  MOKTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ADDBNDtJM 

LETTXB    TO    CONGRESSMAN     HALiET    CONCXKNINO 

HJI.    11500 

(»)  Judicial  review;  procedure.  Actions  im- 
plementing HJI.  11500  should  be  subject  to 
review  only  by  United  States  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals rather  than  by  VS.  District  Courts  and 
Federal  regiilatlons  of  program-wide  import 
(those  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  202,  211 
and  212)  should  bo  reviewed  only  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  a  petition  to  review  filed 
within  90  days  of  the  issuance  of  the  regu- 
lations. In  addition,  we  believe  the  language 
of  section  222  permitting  Judicial  review  of 
Secretarial  disapproval  of  State  plans  should 
bo  eliminated.  This  would  be  consistent  with 
other  environmental  laws  which  preclude  re- 
view of  such  decisions.  We  are  also  opposed 
to  permitting  citizen  Intervention  In  crimi- 
nal proceedings  as  section  223  would  now  ap- 
parently permit.  Thte  section  should  also  be 
modified  to  delete  the  provision  under  which 
expenses  of  litigation  may  be  awarded  against 
the  government. 

(b)  Abandoned  mine  reclamation.  Title  IV 
of  the  reported  bill  would  create  an  Aban- 
doned Mine  Reclamation  Fund  with  fees  and 
other  receipts  on  a  revolving  basis  and  would 
establish  a  program  for  reclaiming  privately 
owned  land  which  hets  already  been  surface 
mined.  Primary  funding  of  the  program 
would  be  derived  from  a  1.23<  per  million 
BTU  tax  on  coal  mined.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 15<  to  35#  per  ton  on  coal  mined 
in  the  United  States.  We  agree  that  reclaim- 
ing our  "orphan  lands",  victims  of  past  min- 
ing damage,  is  a  serious  problem.  The  rural 
land  reclamation  provision  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 405  could  provide  substantial  windfall 
property  benefits  to  private  landowners.  In 
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view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and 
the  amount  of  dollars  available  at  this  time, 
we  cannot  support  the  kind  of  massive  out- 
lay which  would  be  necessary  to  make  any 
significant  progress  in  the  restoration  of  these 
lands.  The  first  priority  in  mined  area  pro- 
tection must  be  to  arrest  ongoing  damage 
presently  being  Inflicted  on  the  land  and  all 
needed  funding  should  be  devoted  to  a  reg- 
ulatory program  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Moreover,  a  large  percentage  of  previously 
mined  areas  contain  coal  which  is  presently 
of  commercial  value  or  will  become  so  as 
technology  advances.  This  means  that  second 
generation  mining  activities  will  bring  new 
opportunities  for  reclamation.  The  Adminis- 
tration proposed  surface  mining  legislation 
contained  provisions  to  encourage  the  re- 
working of  past  mined  areas  by  methods 
which  wlU  promote  reclamation  of  the  entire 
area.  This  would  not  require  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  should  result  In  significant  rehabil- 
itation of  past  damaged  lands. 

(c)  Responsibility  for  surface  mining  rec- 
lamation program.  Sound  administration  re- 
quires that  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  surface  mining  reclamation  program  run 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
not  to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation and  Enforcement  as  specified  in  Title 
V.  The  Secretary  should  have  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  manage  the  program  efficiently,  uti- 
lizing Departmental  resources  where  ^pro- 
prlate  and  adjusting  the  program  as  future 
developments  warant. 

(d)  Indian  program.  The  surface  mining 
program  which  would  be  established  by  Title 
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m  of  the  bill  Is  unnecessary  and  Ill-advised. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  has  ade- 
quate authority  to  protect  Indian  lands  and 
Is  exercising  that  authority.  Both  Federal  and 
Indian  resources  would  bo  needlessly  diverted 
to  the  separate  programs  which  Title  III 
would  authorize.  This  wovUd  result  in  over- 
taxing the  already  limited  manpower  and 
financial  resources  available  for  surface  mine 
reclamation  work  and  dilute  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs  on  Indian  lands. 

(0)  Confidentiality  of  information.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  application  requirements 
of  the  bill  be  modified  to  provide  for  preserv- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  competitively  sen- 
sitive material  made  available  by  permit 
applicants. 

(f )  Citizen  suits.  The  scope  of  section  222, 
which  authorizes  citizen  suits  In  the  Federal 
courts,  Is  extremely  broad  and  could  subject 
operators  to  serious  risk  of  undue  harass- 
ment. First,  authorization  for  the  recovery 
of  damages  instead  of  merely  for  Injunctive 
relief  Is  unprecedented  In  environmental  citi- 
zen suit  litigation.  In  addition,  such  tuitions 
are  authorized  not  merely  for  violation  of  &D. 
operator's  permit,  but  also  for  violation  of 
the  Act  Itself.  This  would  bjrpass  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  available  to  challenge  a  p>er- 
mlt  at  the  time  of  Issuance  and  would 
amount  to  a  collateral  attack  upon  an  issued 
permit  and  an  unwarranted  Interference  with 
the  discretion  of  the  Issuing  agency.  Finally, 
section  222(b)  (2)  provides  for  litigation  in 
the  U.S.  District  Courts  against  a  state-regu- 
lated agency  and  is  therefore  in  violation  of 
the  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 


TABLE  l.-POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  SELECTED  FEATURES  OF  H.R.  11500  ON  COAL  PRODUCTION 

|ln  millions  of  tons) 


1975 


1980 


Selected  features 


Mountaintop  mining 

Thick  seams,  shallow  overburden 

Spoil  on  downslope 

Small  surface  mines 

Subsidence  from  underground  mining 

Possible  overall  effect 


Possible 

Minimuin 
expected 

Possible 

Minimum 
eipected 

27 
32 
16 

4 

• 

•S 

36 

67 

Ids 

•99 

•  0 
0 
18 

38 

•117 

18 
15 

187 


31 


271 


33 


■'Assumes  extensive  use  of  the  haulback  method  at  significantly  higtier  costs. 

>,  Assumes  parts  of  Virginia  and  Alabama  surface-mined  coal  production  will  be  affected,  and  that  in  the  interim  other  States  will 
continue  as  now. 

■  Includes  all  production  from  shallow  cover  mines  (300  ft)  and  that  the  bill  eliminates  all  underground  mining  with  less  than  300-ft 
cover. 

Note:  (a)  The  above  figures  are  not  cumulative,  (b)  These  figures  do  not  include  estimates  for  possible  loss  of  production  due  to 
interpretation  to  lands  unsuitable  for  mining,  national  forests,  Tiydrological  balance,  Federal  lands,  surface  owners'  protection,  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  Please  refer  to  report  for  discussions  of  these  items. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  report,  "An  Analysis  of  H.R.  11500  as  amended,  Effect  on  Coal  Produc- 
Bon." 


EATINQ  HIGH  ON  THE  HCX> 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  a  period  of  rapidly  rising 
prices,  particularly  food  prices,  the  con- 
sixmer  often  is  hard  put  to  know  where 
to  assign  responsibility  for  the  hardships 
he  is  facing.  During  the  last  year-and-a- 
half,  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  have  sought  to  learn  where 
the  responsibility  should  be  placed  and 
what  legislative  remedies  must  be  pur- 
sued. The  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  of  Washlngtai.  D.C..  has  pre- 
pared a  report  which  helps  to  demon- 
strate that  it  Is  not  the  average  farmer 


but  the  corporate  middlemen,  the  cor- 
porate marketing  chains,  and  the  cor- 
porate farm  suppliers  that  are  gener- 
ating imconsclonable  profits  for  them- 
selves and  higher  prices  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  It  is  because  of  evidence 
such  as  this  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Family  Farm  Act  which  would  prohibit 
corporations  from  engaging  In  farming. 
The  report,  with  its  data  and  Its  legis- 
lative recommendations,  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  and  I  am 
placing  It  In  the  Record  today  for  that 
purpose: 

Food  Middlxmen  and  Farm  Suppuxas: 
Eattng  Hich  on  the  Hog 

(By  Susan  DeMarco  and  Jim  Hlghtower, 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project) 

President  Nixon,  Intending  to  characterize 
himself  as  the  farmer's  friend,  recently  did 
the  verbal  equivalent  of  stepping  in  a  fresh 
oow  pattie.  What  he  did  was  to  say,  "farmers 
never  had  It  so  good."  As  you  might  Imagine, 
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they  did  not  take  kindly  to  that  out  m  the 
farm  country. 

Not  only  was  the  President's  statement  bad 
politics,  it  was  wrong.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  farmers.  Sure,  the  farmer's  In- 
come was  up  In  1973,  but  two  facts  in  partic- 
ular ■  bother  farmers  about  the  President's 
statement.  F'lrst,  farmers  neither  caused  the 
exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973,  nor  did  they 
profit  most  from  them — It  was  food  middle- 
men that  continued  to  take  the  big  bite  out 
of  the  consumer's  food  doUeir.  Second,  the 
President  was  trying  to  make  political  hay 
out  of  a  temporary  price  boom  that  already 
is  fizzling  out — 1974  does  not  look  all  that 
great  to  farmers. 

MmOLEMEN  NEVEB  HAD  TT  SO  GOOD 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  profiled? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was  a  good 
year  for  farm  Income,  especially  for  grain  and 
livestock  farmers.  As  It  txirns  out.  Adminis- 
tration publicists  were  a  bit  overzealous  In 
their  initial  claims  for  farm  income,  and 
they  had  to  revise  their  early  figures  down- 
ward by  $2  bUlion.  And  there  is  considerable 
doubt  that  all  of  that  «24  billion  in  farm  in- 
come actually  ended  up  on  the  taim,  since 
a  good  many  corporate  processors  and  mar- 
keters of  such  conunodltles  as  eggs  and  poul- 
try get  counted  as  "farmers."  These  quibbles 
aside,  however,  1973  was  not  a  bad  je&r  to 
have  been  a  farmer. 

But  it  was  not  the  kind  of  year  that  war- 
rants being  singled  out  in  a  Presidential 
press  conference.  Even  with  the  record  In- 
come levels  of  1973,  farmers  received  only 
46  cents  out  of  the  consiuner's  food  dollar. 
The  rest  went  to  corporate  middlemen.  And 
lest  you  think  that  every  farmer  In  America 
is  drawing  46  cents  every  time  a  consumer 
lays  down  a  doUar,  you  ought  to  know  that 
most  farmers  never  see  that  kind  of  ratio. 
For  example,  the  chicken  that  you  pay  (1.50 
for,  pays  the  chicken  farmer  6  cents.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  statistics  show  that 
a  can  of  peaches  cost  consumers  41  cents 
last  year,  but  the  peach  farmer  got  only  7 
cents  of  it.  Tou  spent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
white  bread,  and  only  4  cents  of  it  trickled 
back  to  the  wheat  farmer.  That  can  of  com 
that  cost  you  a  quarter  returned  only  3 
cents  to  the  farmer. 

At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  disgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corpwtitlons  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  Cattle  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  weU  in  1973,  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such  cor- 
porate cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors,  with 
a  77  percent  profit  increase  last  year,  or  Mls- 
oxirl  Beef  Packers,  with  a  110  percent  profit 
Increase.  And  food  processors  whined  aU  last 
year  about  government  price  controls,  but 
they  whined  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For 
example,  the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers 
who  grew  the  stuff,  with  such  firms  as  Del 
Monte  taking  a  35  percent  profit  Increase 
in  1973,  CampbeU  Soup  up  23  percent  and 
Castle  &  Cook  up  52  percent. 

The  May  4th  Issue  of  Business  Week  of- 
fered another  Interesting  Insight  into  how 
the  chips  actuaUy  fell  last  year.  In  a  listing 
of  salary  Increases  for  corporate  executives, 
the  food  industry  was  found  to  be  very  gen- 
erous. Food  manufacturing  firms  ranked 
ninth  out  of  32  industries  s\irveyed,  boosting 
the  pay  of  their  top  executives  by  an  aver- 
age of  17.7  percent.  For  example,  while  con- 
sumers were  being  advised  by  government 
and  Industry  to  switch  from  beef  to  beans, 
Kraftco  Increased  the  salary  of  Its  board 
chairman  from  (264,000  to  $321,000.  Of 
course,  consiuners  ultimately  get  to  pay  for 
Kraftco's  Internal  largesse.  Grocery  chain 
executlvea  ranked  fourth  In  Business  Week's 
listing,  taking  home  a  24.3  percent  pay  In- 
crease. Safeway,  which  complained  all  last 
year  about  its  paper-thin  margins,  scraped 
up  an  extra  $16,000  from  somewhere  to  round 
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off  Its  chairman's  salary  at  a  nfcat  (200.000 
a  year.  Precious  few  farmers  malqe  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  (16,000  salary,  much  Ijess  (200,000. 
And  Business  Week  reports  thttt  these  tc^ 
executives  now  are  feeling  "the  |>lnch  of  In- 
flation," so  we  can  expect  thelf  pay  levels 
"to  take  another  big  Jump  wlthj  the  expira- 
tion of  controls." 


pricks:     down    on    TBK    tARM 

Food  middlemen  are  the  one(  who  never 
had  It  so  good,  and  now  they  a^e  having  It 
even  better.  Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly 
are  puzzled  over  the  phenomenon  of  the 
"disappearing  price  drc^"  In  ou|  food  econ- 
omy. Since  September  of  197^  the  news 
media  has  been  reporting  each  imonth  that 
the  farm  value  of  food  has  been  JTsJUng.  But, 
somehow,  that  price  drop  on  tJie  fturm  has 
not  made  Its  way  Into  the  supe^su-kets.  In 
fact,  farm  prices  fizzled  16  percent  from 
August  to  December  of  last  year]  but  super- 
market prices  remained  sizzling  pot.  Even  as 
President  Nixon  was  making  hl|  remark  In 
March  about  the  good  fortunes  6f  American 
farmers,  the  price  they  were  beltig  paid  was 
falling  for  the  sixth  straight  n^nth,  while 
the  price  charged  to  consumers  Actually  was 
rising!  The  decrease  In  farm  prices  Is  disap- 
pearing directly  into  middleman  bookkeep- 
ing- I 

Food  firms  complained  that  4bey  took  a 
beating  last  year  because  they  %ere  having 
to  pay  farmers  so  much  at  a  tlmp  they  were 
trying  to  hold  consiuner  prices  ^own.  Non- 
sense. Not  only  did  they  pass  all  of  the 
farmers*  Increase  right  through  to  the  be- 
leaguered consumer,  but  they  attached  a 
sizable  mark-up  of  their  own.  iTae  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  report*  that  food 
middlemen  increased  their  take  from  con- 
sumers by  6.5  percent  In  1973  That  Is  an 
Increase  exceeded  only  once  (1970)  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  And  the  Depiartment  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  these  filing  will  in- 
crease their  share  In  1974  at  i  rate  that 
"may  be  more  than  double  tWe  1973  in- 
crease." What  that  means  Is  tha?  consumers 
win  pay  much  more  for  food  thife  year,  and 
much  less  of  what  they  pay  iwlll  go  to 
farmers. 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  gettWg  46  cents 
of  the  food  dollar.  By  March  off  1974,  iliat 
already  had  fallen  to  43.6  centi.  In  AprU. 
the  price  of  farm  products  fell  inother  6.5 
percent  and  It  Is  expected  to  fallTeven  more 
during  the  year.  But  the  retail  p^ce  of  food 
Is  hardly  keeping  pace.  The  Adn^nlstratlon 
is  well-known  for  Its  way  with  words  and 
statistics,  but  a  remark  earlier  this  month 
by  Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coxincll  of  Economic  AJdvlsors,  is 
enough  to  drive  both  farmers  and:  consumers 
crazy.  He  said,  "The  decline  In  faj^m  product 
prices  are  likely  to  be  reflected  in  much 
smaller  iTicreases  In  retail  food  trices  than 
occurred  In  the  first  quarter  of  ^974"  (em- 
phasis suppued).  Only  the  Natlonjal  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains  can  appreciate  the  logic 
of  that.  I 

In  fact,  there  Is  the  kind  of  loglt  that  food 
chains  can  carry  to  the  bank,  tot  there  are 
profits  In  them  thar  credibility  gaps.  Ifood 
retailers  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  had  profits  that  were  59  per<)ent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  even  though  their  sales 
were  up  just  14  percent.  , 

To  a  significant  degree,  this  lev^l  of  profit 
Is  the  resiilt  of  monopoly  power  lii  the  food 
Industry.  There  are  32,000  food  mlmufactur- 
Ing  firms,  but  100  of  them  make  71  percent  of 
the  profits.  Those  few  firms,  powerfully  sit- 
uated between  millions  of  farmere  and  mil- 
lions of  consumers,  are  the  decisive  force  In 
the  American  food  economy.  Df.  WUllam 
Shepherd,  a  leading  authority  6n  marke: 
concentration,  reports  that  the  food  industry 
falls  weU  within  the  category  |of  "Ught 
oligopoly,"  with  the  average  four^flrm  con- 
centration within  the  industry  being  66  per- 
cent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  many  rood  lines,  shared  monopolies 
exert  much  greater  control.  For  example,  91 
percent  of  all  breakfast  cereal  Is  sold  by 
four  firms  (Kellogg,  General  Mills.  Oenjrai 
Foods  and  Quaker).  Three  firms  (Dole,  Del 
Monte,  and  United  Brands)  sell  85  percent 
of  all  the  bananas.  Gerbers  alone  sells  60 
percent  of  baby  food,  and  Campbell  Soup 
sells  90  percent  of  all  soup.  The  same  high 
level  of  concentration  exists  In  food  retail- 
ing, with  more  than  half  the  cities  in  the 
country  being  dominated  by  four  or  fewer 
chains.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  for  ex- 
ample, Safeway,  Giant,  Grand  UnloA  and 
A&P  control  72  percent  of  the  grocery  mar- 
ket. Nationally,  Southland  Corporation,  the. 
parent  of  the  7-11  chain,  owns  a  third  of  all 
the  convenience  stores. 

costs:  ttf  on  the  fabm 
The  Administration  has  made  a  mess  of 
oiir  food  economy  over  the  pckst  few  years. 
Now  they  are  allowing  monopolistic  food 
middlemen  to  extract  big  profits  from  the 
wreckage,  while  publicly  drawing  attention 
to  the  nxodest  and  long-overdue  profit  levels 
of  family  farmers.  That  alone  Is  enough  to 
make  even  the  most  reticent  farmer  swear, 
but  there  Is  another  harsh  economic  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  causing  them 
to  think  seriously  about  the  advice  of  old- 
time  populist  leader  Mary  E.  Lease:  "Balse 
less  C(»n  and  more  hell." 

That  reality  is  the  rise  In  farm  production 
costs.  Not  much  of  what  the  farmer  gets 
stays  In  his  pockets,  for  he  has  a  mess  of  bills 
to  pay.  President  Nixon  missed  this  fine  point 
of  farm  finance  when  he  was  telling  farmers 
how  well  off  they  are.  As  farmers  move 
through  spring  plantings  they  are  massively 
pessimistic.  The  cost  of  their  production  sup- 
plies has  Increased  even  more  dramatically 
than  the  fizzling  of  farm  prices.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  farm- 
ers' expenses  In  1974  will  be  more  than  (9 
billion  above  last  year. 

A  com  farmer  in  Iowa  told  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  fertUlzer  prices  this  year  40  per- 
cent higher  than  last,  of  diesel  prices 
doubling  since  last  year,  and  of  corn  seed 
that  has  gone  from  (25  a  bushel  to  (37  a 
bushel.  The  cost  of  new  machinery  has  gone 
out  of  sight,  and  repair  of  old  machinery  Is 
about  as  costly — as  this  corn  farmer  put  it, 
"You  don't  need  too  big  a  truck  to  haiil 
away  (500  in  parts."  He  Is  having  to  shell 
out  this  kind  of  money  now,  while  the  price 
he  can  expect  for  his  cam  already  has  tum- 
bled this  year  from  (3.25  a  bushel  to  (2.27. 

At  work  here  Is  the  other  Jaw  of  the  cor- 
porate vise  that  Is  squeezing  family  farmers. 
There  may  be  a  profit  made  on  the  farm  In 
1974,   but  there   will  be  much  more  profit 
made  off  the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample  of  profit 
Increases  farm  suppliers  already  have  had 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year : 
Percent  Profit  and  Sales  Increase  First 
Quarter  1974 
Firm  Profit  Sales 

International  Harvester 113        18 

SUuffer  Chemical 55        31 

Occidental  Petroleum 716         96 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 19         17 

Pfizer 33        26 

Sovu-ce:  BvMness  Week.  May  11,  1974. 
"Survey  of  Corporate  Performance:  First 
Quarter  1974."  pp.  70-90. 

To  put  theee  profits  into  perspective,  the 
average  profit  Increase  In  all  Industries  In 
this  first  quarter  was  16  percent.  Farm  sup- 
pliers might  'se  said  to  have  never  had  It  so 
good.  And  again,  these  profits  can  be  traced 
to  the  existence  of  monopHJly  power  within 
the  Industries.  For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd 
reports  that  the  four  leading  farm  machinery 
firms  hold  70  percent  of  the  relevant  market. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  staff  found 
that  farmers  were  overcharged  (251  million 
In  1972  because  of  the  existence  of  monopoly 
power  In  the  fann  machinery  industry.  The 
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four -firm  concentration  ratio  In  the  chemi- 
cal Industry  Is  71  percent;  In  petroleum  re- 
fining, 65  percent;  and  In  tires,  71  percent. 
PKOSPEBOus  rAaacERs/iuppT  consumsrs 
The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
no  longer  know  how  to  produce  their  own 
food.  That  fact  is  balled  as  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  American  agriculture — millions 
have  been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing food  for  themselves.  While  that  free- 
dom is  a  blessing,  It  also  leaves  us  vulner- 
able. We  are  dep>endent  on  the  tiny  minority 
that  manages  our  food  economy.  And  I  am 
not  talking  here  about  farmers.  A  great  deal 
of  official  lip  service  is  paid  to  family  farm- 
ers, but  they  actually  have  negligible  power 
In  the  food  economy  and,  In  fact,  have  been 
made  as  vulnerable  as  the  rest  of  us  Pood 
power  today  rests  squarely  with  giant  corpo- 
rations. And  those  corporations  are  taking 
advantage  of  our  vulnerability — they  are 
working  to  restructure  American  Jigrlculture 
to  fit  their  marketing  needs,  and  they  aro 
jacking  up  prices  and  reaping  enormous 
profits.  Government,  which  ought  to  inter- 
vene against  this  power  to  assiu-e  a  food 
policy  that  satisfies  the  broader  public  Inter- 
est, has  sided  Instead  with  corporations. 

Secretary  Butz  fairly  gloated  about  the 
consumer  plight  last  year,  exultantly  declar- 
ing at  one  point  that  "the  day  of  cheap  food 
is  over."  No  one  Is  suggesting  that  food 
ought  to  be  "cheap,"  but  there  Is  no  question 
that  food  o\ight  not  be  expensive.  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  automobiles  or  tele- 
vision sets — food  happens  to  be  the  most 
basic  of  all  cons\uner  Items.  It  Is  not  some- 
thing to  put  up  for  the  highest  cash  bid  or  to 
turn  over  to  the  whims  of  concentrated  mar- 
ket power.  Food,  health  care  and  housing 
are  three  human  necessities,  and  It  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  government  policy  to  assure 
that  none  of  these  are  priced  out  of  reach 
of  any  citizen.  But  that  Is  not  government 
policy. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Nlxon- 
Butz  Administration  is  pursuing  a  policy 
of  high-priced  food,  without  adequate  pro- 
tections for  farmers  and  consumers.  That 
policy  Is  allowing  farm  Input  corporations 
to  Increase  their  prices  without  restriction 
or  serious  questioning.  It  is  demanding  that 
family  farmers  increase  production  and  lower 
their  prices,  ostensibly  to  lower  retail  prices. 
But  it  also  is  allowing  processors,  marketers 
and  retailers  to  hold  consumer  prices  up  in 
order  to  Increase  their  margins  and  profit 
levels.  And.  as  the  final  straw,  it  Is  demand- 
ing that  consumers  pay  the  tab  while  swal- 
lowing the  official  line  that  all  this  is  the 
Inexorable  workings  of  a  "free  market." 

Despite  the  divisive  rhetoric  that  has  come 
out  of  the  Department  of  AgriciUture  over 
the  past  months,  farmers  and  consumers  are 
not  enemies.  Even  at  the  height  of  last  year's 
food  crisis,  the  opinion  polls  consistently 
showed  broad  public  support  of  family  farm- 
ers, coupled  with  a  distrust  of  food  corpora- 
tions. Both  are  well-placed. 

The  question  is  whether  there  will  be  any 
relief.  Consumers  and  farmers  alike  want 
action.  They  wlM  not  get  it  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  consumers  and  farm- 
ers ever  are  to  have  it  good  again,  they  must 
look  to  Congress. 

It  Is  possible  to  pursue  a  food  policy  that 
would  produce  inexpensive  food,  happy  con- 
simiers  and  prosperous  farmers.  At  least  we 
ought  to  try  it.  But  It  is  Impossible  to  lower 
food  prices  and  to  raise  farm  income  with- 
out dealing  directly  with  the  structure  of 
the  food  economy.  President  Nixon,  in  his 
1973  farm  message,  said  that  it  was  time 
to  "get  the  government  off  the  farmer's 
back."  The  real  problem  is  to  get  corporate 
power  off  the  farmer's  back,  not  to  mention 
out  of  the  consumer's  pocket.  That  means 
such  action  as  strong  anti-trust  enforce- 
ment among  farm  suppliers  and  food  middle- 
men; serious  consideration  of  such  protec- 
tions as  the  Family  Farm  Act  and  collective 
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bargaining  for  farmers;  establishment  of  an 
International  grains  reserve;  and,  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  marketing  system  utiliz- 
ing both  farm  and  consiuner  cooperatives. 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACiiUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Massa- 
chusetts was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
recognize  the  need  for  insurance  reform 
by 'passing  a  controversial  no-fault  in- 
surance measure  in  1970.  Since  then  our 
laws  have  been  amended  and  successfully 
tested  in  court. 

While  clinical  studies  are  often  quite 
useful,  actual  experience  Is  of  course  the 
true  test  of  any  proposal.  As  a  Represent- 
ative from  Massachusetts,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  our  experience  can  serve  as  a 
baieficial  guide  to  my  colleagues  con- 
sidering possible  Federal  legislation. 

Therefore,  I  wouJd  like  to  submit  a  re- 
port by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Insur- 
ance of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  report  deals  with  the  history 
and  development  of  no-fault  Insurance 
in  Massachusetts,  and  statistical  infor- 
mation on  savings  to  the  Massachusetts 
motorist.  The  text  of  the  report  Is 
lengthy,  and  I  will  insert  it  in  Install- 
ments. The  first  installment  follows: 
History  and  Development  of  No-FAtn,T 
Insurance  In  Massachusetts 

As  a  system  designed  to  compensate  the 
victim  of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  for  per- 
sonal injuries,  the  old  tort  system  fell  far 
short  of  Its  expectations.  Some  injured  parties 
received  no  compensation,  while  others  re- 
ceived far  less  than  their  medical  and  eco- 
nomic costs.  This  was  partially  due  to  the 
role  of  fault  In  the  system,  the  need  for  the 
injured  person  to  prove  that  another  was  at 
fault  and  that  he  was  legally  free  from 
fault. 

The  fault  system  was  too  cumbersome  and 
slow,  prompt  payments  of  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  occurred  rarely,  if  ever,  with 
delays  of  several  years  before  final  payment 
or  a  determination  that  no  payment  was  due, 
especially  In  metropolitan  areas.  Also.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  crowded  court  dockets 
were  In  a  large  measure  attributable  to  per- 
sonal injury  cases  in  general  and  to  motor 
vehicle  accident  cases  in  particular,  and  In 
Massachi'setts,  motor  vehicle  tort  cases  con- 
stituted nearly  60  percent »  of  all  law  entries 
before  the  principal  trial  court.  Compound- 
ing the  problem  is  the  fact  that  Jury  trials 
take  longer  than  other  trials. 

The  point  is  that  Justice  delayed  Is  Justice 
denied.  An  injured  person  needing  money  to 
pay  his  bills  cannot  wait,  as  can  an  insurance 
company,  through  the  long  period  necessary 
to  press  and  recover  his  claim,  and  he  would 
be  forced  to  settle  for  an  Inadequate  amoimt 
in  order  to  obtain  Immediate  recovery.  Under 
no-fault  one  would  recover  up  to  (2,000  from 
his  own  Insurance  company  regardless  of 
fault. 

A  further  criticism  of  the  former  system 
Is  the  dlfflcultv  of  actqaUv  proving  negligence 
In  court.  Evidence  given  In  motor  vehicle 
accident  cases  usually  consists  of  highly  con- 
tradictory statements  from  the  two  sides, 
estimating  such  factors  as  time,  speed,  dls- 
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tance  and  vlaibllity,  which  are  offered  months 
after  the  event  by  witnesses  who  were  never 
very  sure  Just  what  did  pccur  and  whose 
faulty  memories  are  undermined  by  lapse  of 
time,  bias,  conversation  with  others  and  by 
the  Influence  of  counsel.  Furthermore,  who. 
In  retrospect  from  the  fragments  of  evidence 
given  by  the  participants  or  bystanders  and 
those  who  arrived  on  the  scene  at  a  later 
time.  Is  expert  enough  to  reconstruct  the 
fleeting  scene  with  any  assurance  of  Its  accu- 
racy? Under  no-faiUt,  negligence  would  not 
have  to  be  proven  In  most  cases,  thereby  do- 
ing away  with  the  difficult  and  often  unreli- 
able factor  of  determining  fault. 

Another  objection  to  the  old  system  is  that 
It  was  In  large  part  an  unfair  method  of 
compensation  for  losses,  that  those  with  rel- 
atively slight  injuries  were  being  promptly 
and  vastly  overpaid  (the  so-called  nuisance 
claims) ,  while  those  who  were  seriouslyTiurt 
were  grossly  underpaid,  and  then  only  after 
a  long  delay.  The  Insurance  companies,  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  risks  of  litigation  made 
generous  settlements  of  smaU  claims;  but 
the  person  with  a  permanent  disability. 
usuaUy  a  wage  earner  for  a  family  with  a 
low  Income,  was  typically  without  resources 
to  meet  mounting  expenses  and  would  find 
himself  In  a  pathetically  Inadequate  bargain- 
ing position  with  the  Insurance  company. 
The  company's  position,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  bargaining,  grew  correspond- 
ingly stronger  with  every  delay,  and  would 
often  lead  to  a  compromise  which  failed  to 
adequately  compensate  the  victim.  This  abuse 
is  eliminated  under  the  no-fault  system 
since  there  vrtll  be  no  need  to  be  concerned 
with  bargaining  positions  as  everyone  Is 
paid  their  damages  under  (2,000  regardless 
of  the  strength  of  their  position  in  regard  to 
proving  fault. 

Furthermore,  the  old  system  was  excessively 
expensive  due  to  the  role  of  fault.  Contests 
over  the  Intricate  details  of  accidents  and  all 
the  elaborate  preparations  that  had  to  pre- 
cede them  wastefully  Increased  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  system.  In  cases  of  rel- 
atively modest  Injury,  the  expense  of  the 
contest  often  exceeded  the  simount  claimed 
as  compensation.  Inherent  In  the  trial  to 
determine  fault  was  the  expense  of  lawyers 
for  both  parties  and  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  total  costs  of  maintaining  courts  that 
were  largely  dedicated  to  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent cases.  All  the  expanses  had  to  be  borne 
by  the  Insurance  companies  In  determining 
fault  which  was  ultimately  reflected  in  In- 
creased premiums  for  the  Insured.  Compul- 
sory automobile  Insurance  rates  were  ex- 
pected to  Increase  30  percent  for  1971.  A 
total  of  approximately  37  percent  reduction 
in  the  rates  has  been  made  possible  because 
of  the  enactment  of  the  modified  no-fault 
legislation. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  it  is  both  un- 
fair and  uneconomical  for  the  law  of  torts 
to  place  so  many  of  the  risks  of  an  industrial 
society  on  nccldent  victims  by  forcing  them 
to  prove  fault  before  allowing  them  to  col- 
lect their  damages.  The  proponents  of  no- 
fault  have  analogized  that  much  of  what 
has  been  found  to  be  true  for  automobiles 
Is  also  true  for  machines,  that  Is,  given  their 
swift  and  lethal  nature,  they  are  bound  to 
take  a  heavy  toll  of  life  and  limb  quite  apart 
from  any  real  fault  on  anyone's  part.  They 
assert  that  the  awareness  of  how  unfair  it 
is  to  cast  this  predictable  burden  dispropor- 
tionately on  accident  victims  has  been  re- 
flected in  recent  developments  in  the  law  of 
torts  by  changing  the  law  of  negligence  to 
allow  more  and  more  caimants  to  recover  by 
circumventing  the  prevlotis  strict  standards 
of  proving  fault. 

The  most  striking  example  of  relieving  the 
burden  of  proving  fault  has  been  In  the  area 
of  workmen's  compensation  where  the  em- 
ployer has  been  made  liable  for  Injuries  to 
his  employees  Irrespective  of  negligence  or 
fault  on  anyone's  part.  The  employee  merely 
relinquishes  his  right  to  sue  and  collects 
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whatever  out-of-pocket  losses  he  sustains 
from  his  employer  regardless  of  fault. 

A  second  example  of  this  trend  away  from 
the  fault  system  has  been  the  statutes  ab- 
rogating or  modifying  the  defense  of  con- 
tributory negligence  and  Inserting  In  Its 
place  the  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  contributory 
negligence  if  one  party  Is  found  to  be  even 
the  slightest  degree  negligent  then  he  is 
barred  completely  from  recovery.  To  elimi- 
nate the  harshness  of  this  doctrine  of  fault, 
the  theory  of  comparative  negligence  has 
been  Introduced  In  several  states  and  be- 
came effective  in  Massachusetts  on  January 
1,  1970.  This  doctrine  would  aUow  recovery 
to  one  even  though  he  has  been  at  fault  in 
an  automobile  accident  although  reducing 
his  amount  of  damages  by  his  degree  of 
fault.  Another  example  of  the  court's  reallaa- 
tlon  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  negligence 
has  been  In  the  area  of  manufacturer's  lia- 
bility where  It  Ijecame  understood  that  a  per- 
son injured  by  a  product  would  have  a  dif- 
ficult burden  of  proving  the  manufacturer's 
negligence.  The  courts  established  the  doc- 
trine of  strict  liability — ^a  theory  which  elim- 
inates the  necessity  of  proving  fault  and 
which  imposes  Uabillty  on  the  manuXactiarer 
regardless  of  his  fault  or  negligence. 

This  was  based  on  the  reasoning  that  proof 
of  failure  to  use  diie  care  m  a  complicated 
manufaoturing  process  is  something  which 
a  plaintiff  would  have  little  kiiowledge.  No- 
fault  adherents  stress  the  similarity  in  the 
difficulty  of  proving  negligence,  a-^d  would 
impose  recovery  on  a  no-fa\Ut  basis  to  both 
parties  Involved  in  an  accident.  Thus,  vnth 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  strict  adherence 
to  the  rule  that  one  mtist  prove  fault  to  re- 
cover In  a  tort  suit,  it  was  felt  by  proponents 
of  no-fault  that  the  theory  of  eliminating  or 
lessening  the  burden  of  proving  fault  should 
be  applied  to  automobUe  Insurance  by  pro- 
viding for  pajmients  on  a  no-fault  basis  to 
any  mortorist  or  pedestrian  injured  by  an 
Insured's  motor  vehicle  for  up  to  $2,000  for 
medical,  hospital,  funeral  expenses  and  loss 
of  wages. 

court   decision    upholdinc   no-fault 
insurance 

The  No-Pault  Law  (Chapter  670  of  the 
Acts  of  1970).  abrogating  the  traditional 
common  law  necessity  of  proving  fault  for 
Injuries  under  (2,000  raised  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  Issue  In 
dispute  was  whether  the  operation  of  the  No- 
Fault  Law  deprived  an  Injured  person  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  a  full  recovery  in  tort 
for  losses  suffered  due  to  personal  Injury 
resulting  from  the  negligence  of  another; 
speclflcally,  does  Chap^r  670  of  the  Acts  of 
1970  violate  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution? 
The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts determined  that  No-Faul  did  not  vio- 
late the  due  process  clause,  and  thus  de- 
clared it  constitutional  In  the  case  of  Pln- 
nlck V.  Cleary  271  N.E.  2nd  952  (1971). 

The  court  In  determining  whether  a  per- 
son Is  being  deprived  of  due  process  under 
a  given  statute  generally  applies  two  tests: 

1.  Does  the  statute  bear  a  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  a  permissible  legislative  objective? 

2.  Does  the  str.tute  provide  an  adequate 
and  reasonable  substitute  for  pre-existing 
rights? 

The  court  In  analyzing  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  No-Pault  Law  did  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  a  legitimate  legislative  objective  rec- 
ognized that  the  objective  of  the  statute 
was  to  cure  the  three  b.'.slc  inequities  with- 
in the  previous  tort  system;  the  clogging  of 
the  courts  with  motor  vehicle  tort  cases,  the 
staggering  costs  of  automobile  insurance  and 
the  Inequities  Involved  when  claimants  were 
compensated  for  their  Injuries.  The  court 
concluded  that  the  No-Faiilt  Law  was  Indeed 
a  "rational  solution  of  these  Inefficiencies 
and  Inequities". 

The  court  answered  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  statute  provided  an  adequate  and  rea- 
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sonAble  substitute  for  pre-exl8ting  rights  In 
the  afflmiAtlve.  The  court  staled  th«t  the 
practlc&l  effect  of  Chapter  670  Was  to  afford 
citizens  the  security  of  prompt  and  certttin 
recovery  of  a  fixed  amount  of  his  out  of 
pocket  losses.  The  accident  victim  Is  en- 
titled to  inunedlate  payment  bf  his  most 
pressing  Item  of  cost:  medical  expenses.  In 
addition,  he  receives  the  majot  portion  of 
his  lost  wages  not  covered  by  a  wage  con- 
tinuation plan.  I 

In  return  for  the  benefit,  Itbe  injured 
motorist  merely  surrenders  Vbe  possible 
minimal  damages  fc«'  pain  and  Offering  re- 
coverable In  cases  not  marked  by  serious 
economic  loss  or  objective  lndl|cla  of  grave 
Injury;  plus  the  outside  chancy  tor  a  gen- 
erous settlement  or  a  liberal  Rward  by  a 
judge  or  jury  which  will  allow  blm  to  reap 
a  monetary  windfall  out  of  his  misfortune. 
In  addition,  the  accident  victkn  loees  hU 
right  to  recover  In  tort  to  the  exjtent  that  he 
la  eligible  tar  peraonAl  Injurf  protection 
benefits  (Doedlcal  expenses  andi  lost  wages 
up  to  a  Umlt  of  93,000),  yet  afnce  he  can 
recover  the  first  ta.OOO  under  to-fault,  he 
loses  nothing  by  It.  | 

Thus,  the  No-Pault  Law.  Ch4pter  670  of 
the  Acts  of  1970.  withstood  Its  Jioet  critical 
test.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  found  that 
the  act  was  a  valid  exercise  oC  legislative 
power  and  did  not  violate  the  due  process 
laws  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend^tent  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 
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OLTLiiTx  OF  cnwraia  sto  and  T' 

BODILT  UIJUST   INStnLUrcl 

The  following  outline  Is  a  brlel 
Of  the  No-Fault  Bodily  Injury 
amended  up  to  1972.  Questions 
which  go  to  the  point  of  the  law 
will  answer  some  of  the  more 
tlsns  concerning  the  statute  wUl 
Appendix  A. 

I.  Payment  Is  to  be  made  on 
basis  to  any  motorist  or  pedestrla;  i 
an  Insured's  motor  vehicle  up 
medical,  hospital,  funeral 
of  wages.  The  injured  party 
payments  from  his  own  lnsuran:e 
regardless  of  his  fault  or  neg 
accident.   Chapter  313   of   the 
amends  this  portion  of  the  law 
Insurance   companies,   upon 
disability   of   the    insured   from 
phjrslclan.  to  commence  medical 
provide  notice  of  non-payment 
within  10  days.  In  addition.  In  an 
payments  due  remain  unpaid  the 
the  right  to  commence  court 
the  company. 

If  the  damages  are  In  excess  of 
the  Injured  party  receives  the 
a  no-fault  basis  from  his  own  !n_ 
pany  and  he  wUl  be  able  to  coUec  t 
over  82.000  from  the  other  party^ 
company  by  suing  him  under 
system.  For  example.  If  the  lnju4ed 
damages  are  85,000,  he  collects 
no-fau!t  basis  from  his  own 
pany.  He  then  must  proceed  agalnkt 
party  or  the  other  party's  Insuran  ;e 
for  the  remaining  83,000.  Wheth^" 
W.Il  be  compensated  for  the 
•ail!   depend  on  his  negUgecnce 
from  r»gligence  as  all  amounts 
are  determined  under  the  present 

Thu-;,  It  must  be  kept  In  m'. 
ccmpalsory  system  still  remains 
since  one  must  purchase  Insurano; 
himself  for  all  caaes  Involving 
82,000 

II.  Paynaents  for  loss  of  wages, 
persons    not    employed — loss    by 
diminution  of  earning  pov;er.  Is  1 
amount  actually  lost  by  reason 
dent. 

A.  This  is  further  reduced  by 
person's  recovery  for  loss  of  wagei 
cent  of  his  wages  and  deducting 
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amount  any  sum  provided  for  under  any  wage 
continuation  plan. 

B.  As  an  example.  If  one  loses  81.000  In  lost 
wages  he  would  receive  75  percent  of  that 
figure  or  8750.  But  If  he  has  a  wage  continua- 
tion plan  that  pays  him  8500,  this  mtist  be 
deducted  from  the  8750,  and  he  receives  8250 
from  his  insurance  company. 

Since  an  Injured  pterson  might  be  able  to 
recover  bis  wage  losses  from  another  source 
at  a  later  date  which  would  sufQclently  com- 
pensate him  for  bis  loss,  he  might  then  wish 
to  reimburse  his  wage  continuation  plan  ao 
that  he  would  not  have  any  loss  of  standing 
In  regard  to  benefits  or  time  which  he  had 
accumulated  under  such  a  plan.  Chapter  794 
of  the  Acts  of  1971  amends  no-fault  by  allow- 
ing an  Injured  person  who  receives  benefits 
under  a  wage  continuation  plan  to  later  reim- 
burse the  plan  without  loss  of  standing  In  the 
plan  H  he  recovers  from  another  source:  such 
as  an  Income  protection  plan  or  as  the  result 
of  a  tort  suit  If  his  damages  are  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  Institute  a  tort  action. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  under 
the  present  no-fault  law  If  a  person  must  use 
wage  continuation  benefits  as  a  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  and  within  a  year's 
time  he  becomes  ill  or  injured  again  and  his 
wage  continxiation  plan  does  not  have  stifB- 
clent  fvinds  to  reimburse  him  for  this  Illness 
or  Injxuy,  the  amount  that  was  paid  out 
from  the  plan  for  the  automobile  accident 
Is  then  put  oack  In  bis  wage  continuation 
fund  by  the  automobile  insurance  company 
under  the  personal  Injury  protection  plan. 

m.  The  following  ptersons  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  insurers  from  no-fault  benefits. 

A.  Those  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol 
or  narcotic  drugs. 

B.  Those  committing  a  felony  or  seeking 
to  avoid  lawful  apprehension  or  arreet  by 
a  police  ofBcer  while  Involved  in  a  motor 
vehicle  accident. 

C.  Operators  of  motor  vehicles  who  possess 
the  specific  intent  of  causing  injury  or  dam- 
age to  themselves  or  others. 

IV.  An  injured  party  may  recover  damages 
for  pain  and  suffering  arising  out  of  an 
Injury  sustained  In  an  automobile  accident 
only  if  his  reasonable  and  necessary  medical 
expenses  exceed  8500  unless  the  injury; 

A.  Causes  death; 

B.  Consists  in  whole  or  In  part  of  the  loss 
of  a  body  member; 

C.  Consists  in  whole  or  In  part  of  perma- 
nent and  serious  disfigurement. 

O.  Resiilts  in  loss  of  sight  or  hearing:  or 
E.  Consists  of  a  fracture. 

V.  A  motorist  is  offered  five  deductibles  of 
8100.  8250.  8500,  81.000  or  82,000  (the  8100 
deductible  wae  added  by  chapter  339  of  the 
Acts  of  1972) ,  and  If  he  does  purchase  a  pol- 
icy with  a  deductible  and  he  Is  Involved  in 
an  automobile  accident,  the  amount  of  the 
deductible  which  he  has  selected  will  be 
deducted  from  his  recovery.  It  is  understood 
that  one  who  purchases  a  policy  with  a  de- 
ductible win  be  offered  that  policy  at  a  lower 
rate  than  If  he  had  purchased  a  policy  with- 
out a  deductible.  This  would  permit  a  person 
with  good  hospital  and  medical  Insurance 
such  as  that  provided  by  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield  and  other  private  companies  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  in  benefits  and  thus 
reduce  costs. 

VI.  A  victim  may  elect  to  sue  but  can  re- 
cover only  that  amount  over  82,000  in  dam- 
ages and  that  amount  over  75  percent  of  his 
wages,  as  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
wrongdoer  Is  exempt  in  tort  for  the  first 
82.000  of  damages. 

vn.  An  assigned  claims  plan  Is  to  be 
created  to  provide  protection  to  a  Massachu- 
setts resident  who,  as  a  pedestrian  is  In- 
jured by  an  uninsured  out-of-state  car  or  by 
a  hit  and  run  driver.  If  the  pedestrian  or  bis 
family  own  a  car,  he  wlU  collect  under  his 
own  instirance  policy,  but  If  this  Is  not  the 
case  then  he  will  collect  from  the  assigned 
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claims  plan,  the  funds  of  which  will  be  de- 
rived from  Insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness In  Massachusetts. 

vm.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  merit  rating  program  for  1972 
to  be  established  by  the  Conunlssloner  of 
Insurance.  Surcharges  are  to  be  added  to 
one's  premium  charges  for  convictions  for 
moving  violations  by  the  policyholder  or  a 
member  of  his  household.  Discounts  are  to 
be  applied  when  neither  the  policyholder  nor 
any  member  of  his  household  has  been  In- 
volved In  an  accident  In  which  there  has 
been  more  than  8200  damage.  The  maximum 
period  to  be  used  in  determtalng  surcharges 
and  dlscoiints  is  five  years.  The  law  specifies 
certain  surcharges  presumed  to  be  reason- 
able: (1)  for  a  conviction  for  driving  imder 
the  Influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  100  per- 
cent; (2)  for  speeding,  20  percent;  (3)  for 
all  other  moving  violations,  10  percent.  The 
discount  for  each  full  year  without  report- 
able accidents  Is  2  percent,  therefore,  the 
maximum  discoxint  one  may  earn  is  10  per- 
cent— 6  years  at  2  percent. 

IX.  A  fifteen  per  cent  reduction  for  the 
rates  for  1971  for  all  lines  of  coverage,  in- 
cluding compulsory  bodily  Injury,  extra 
bodily  Injury  limits,  property  damage  and 
physical  damage,  weis  provided  for  In  the  act. 
However,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  held 
that  only  a  fifteen  per  cent  reduction  for 
compulsory  bodily  Injury  was  constitutional. 

X.  There  Is  a  provision  In  the  law  that 
when  an  instirance  company  offers  a  policy 
of  compulsory  Insurance  they  miist  also  offer 
extra  bodily  Injury  limits  of  816,000  and 
840,000,  plus  Property  Protection  (no-fault), 
medical  coverage,  guest  coverage,  and  now 
under  the  no-fault  property  protection  law, 
fire,  theft,  and  comprehensive  Insurance,  and 
also  uninsured  motorist  coverage  of  limits 
of  815,000  and  840.000.  There  will  no  longer 
be  a  need  for  one  to  purchase  spilt  cover- 
ages— compulsory  bodily  Injury  Insurance 
with  one  company  and  other  lines  of  cover- 
age with  another  company,  which  are  often 
at  higher  rates.  In  addition,  every  motorist 
will  be  guaranteed  the  availability  of  any  and 
all  coverages  which  he  desires  to  purchase. 
Previously,  it  was  quite  difficult  for  many 
motorists,  particularly  those  In  high  risk 
areas,  to  be  able  to  purchase  fire,  theft,  and 
comprehensive  Insurance. 

XI.  One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
this  legislation  is  the  automatic  renewal  re- 
form as  provided  by  Chapter  744  of  the  Acts 
of  1970  which  was  passed  soon  after  the  No- 
Fault  Bodily  Injury  Act  (Chapter  670  of  the 
Acts  of  1970)  and  was  designed  to  amend 
Chapter  670  by  guaranteeing  the  continued 
availability  of  automobile  Insurance  sup- 
plied by  private  enterprise. 

Chapter  744  provides  for  automatic  re- 
newal for  the  following: 

A.  Automatic  renewal  for  those  individuals 
65  or  over  for  all  lines  of  motor  vehicle  cover- 
age with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Fraud  In  the  application  for  Insurance. 

2.  Guilty  finding  for  a  moving  violation. 

3.  Suspension  or  revocation  of  license  or 
registration  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days. 

4.  Ineligibility  for  merit  rating  discounts 
due  to  accident  Involvement. 

6.  Convictions  for  driving  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  alcohol  or  unlawful  drugs. 

6.  Non-payment  of  premium. 

7.  A  general  reduction  In  the  volume  of 
automobile  Insurance  by  the  Insurer  In  the 
Commonwealth  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  this  Is  not  an  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  purposes  of  this  section. 

B.  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  the  2 
percent  reduction  for  the  year  1972  tmd  of 
a  net  discount  of  4  percent  for  the  year 
1973.  I.e..  those  who  qualify  under  merit  rat- 
ing provisions,  shall  be  automatically  re- 
newed by  their  Insurance  company  except 
for  those  exceptions  applicable  to  thoee  65 
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or  over.  This  would  then  provide  for  auto- 
matic renewals  for  those  safe  drivers  under 
the  age  of  65. 

C.  If  an  Insurance  company  refuses  to  re- 
new a  policy  for  those  persons  under  66  who 
do  not  qualify  under  the  merit  rating  plan 
for  a  reason  other  than  one  of  the  exceptions 
i^pllcable  to  those  66  or  over,  then  that 
company  shall  be  required  to  accept  at  least 
one  additional  risk  from  the  assigned  risk 
plan. 

D.  In  addition,  no  company  shall  refuse  to 
issue  a  motor  vehicle  policy  because  of  age. 
sex,  race,  occupation,  or  principal  place  of 
garaging  of  the  vehicle.  This  change  In  the 
law  is  significant  in  that  many  motorists 
have  been  unable  to  purchase  their  needed 
Insurance  simply  because  they  happen  to 
Uve  In  a  high  risk  area  or  their  occupation 
Is  one  which  happens  to  be  classified  as  a 
high  risk  occupation  even  though  these 
motorists  may  have  been  very  safe  drivers. 

xn.  To  prevent  insurance  companies  that 
In  the  past  have  written  auomoblle  Insur- 
ance from  refusing  to  write  no-fault  insur- 
ance. Chapter  744  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  may,  after  a  public 
hearing,  suspend  a  casualty  company's  li- 
cense to  issue  any  other  form  of  Insurance 
if  they  refuse  to  v?rlt«  no-fault  automobile 
insurance.  Certain  other  broad  powers  have 
been  granted  the  Commissioner  to  guarantee 
that  this  plan  will  function  smoothly. 


CONGRESSMAN  LEHMAN'S   MOBILE 
CONGRESSIONAL  OFFICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  months  I  have  been  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  the  House  to  utilize 
a  full-time  mobile  congressional  office 
to  supplement  my  district  oflace.  A  large 
van  has  been  outfitted  with  materials 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  agencies,  and  a  staff  member 
assigned  to  it  full  time. 

The  mobile  office  travels  to  areas  that 
are  great  distances  from  my  district 
office.  It  provides  those  who  are  unable 
to  come  to  the  district  office  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  utilize  the  congressional  serv- 
ices available  to  them. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  mobile 
office  is  the  cooperation  of  Barry  College. 
The  college  has  provided  a  student  who 
Is  working  toward  his  masters  degree  in 
social  work  to  supplement  the  mobile 
office  staff.  This  student  also  fills  the  role 
of  an  Independent  observer. 

The  student  this  year  was  Peter  Bld- 
ney.  To  complete  his  course  of  study,  he 
has  written  a  report  on  the  mobile  office. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  this 
report  as  well  as  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis 
Tasse  of  the  Dade  County  School  Board 
who  watched  the  mobile  office  at  work, 
and  commend  both  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention: 

Repeat  on  Congkessman  Lxhman's 
Mobile  Office 

INTHODUCnON 

Cor.gressman  Lehman's  Mobile  Office  has 
served  a  diverse  group  of  persons  in  its  short 
period  of  existence.  The  groups  are  generaUy 
persons  who  lack  transportation  to  the  Dis- 
trict Office.  Others  served  are  those  unaware 
of  the   Congressional   services   available   to 
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them.  The  program  has  also  been  a  mean- 
ingful experience  to  the  staff  who  worked 
with  the  Mobile  Office. 

This  report  describes  the  Impmct  of  the 
Mobile  Office  on  the  jjersons  visited. 

The  short-term  effectiveness  of  the  Mobile 
Office  Is  easy  to  measure.  The  number  of 
persons  served  Is  the  most  practical  yard- 
stick. On  the  other  hand,  the  long-term 
effect  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  value  Is 
difficult  to  determine.  Increasing  citizen 
awareness  Is  a  process  not  easily  quantified. 
The  Mobile  Office  U  creating  an  Informed 
citizen,  one  who  will  know  how  to  acquire 
information  on  Federal  programs  and  where 
to  turn  for  aid  with  them. 

GOALS  and  objectives 

The  Mobile  Office  seeks  to  reach  the  per- 
sons who  have  difficulty  In  reaching  the  Dis- 
trict Office  for  assistance.  A  large  group  of 
those  over  65,  approximately  14  percent  of 
the  13th  Congressional  District,  may  not 
have  a  means  of  transportation.  Many  of 
this  same  group  must  travel  alone.  An  el- 
derly person  venturing  Into  unfamiliar 
places  has  a  difficult  time.  Besides  the  older 
American,  the  student  population  lacks 
transpKirtatlon  as  weU  as  an  understanding 
of  where  to  go  for  Congressional  help. 

Recently,  the  Mobile  Office  has  been  trying 
to  reach  the  low  Income  person.  Contact  has 
been  established  with  this  often  neglected 
part  of  society  by  visiting  social  service  cen- 
ters and  Federally  subsidized  housing  proj- 
ects. 

Of  course,  I  could  cite  more  reasons  than 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Mobile  Office.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  one  of  the  key  reasons  for  the  Mobile 
Office  outreach  program. 

Another  ptirpose  Is  to  spread  awareness. 
Each  visit  the  Mobile  Office  makes  evokes  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  the  services  avail- 
able through  a  Congressional  office.  Persons 
want  to  know  what  agency  handles  their 
particular  wants  and  needs.  The  MobUe  Of- 
fice staff,  backed  up  by  the  available  Utera- 
ture  for  various  Federal  agencies,  gives  In- 
terested persons  a  direction  and  contact  for 
further  Inquiry.  The  Mobile  Office  educative 
process  bridges  the  communication  gap  be- 
tween the  agencies  and  the  citizens  they 
serve.  Many  persons  who  visit  the  Mobile 
Office  don't  have  a  problem,  but  want  up- 
to-date  Information  on  the  agencies  they 
depend  on — agencies  such  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Social  Security,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Bureau,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  others 
involved  with  the  citizen's  dally  life.  Thus, 
the  governmental  education  process  Is  a  vital 
service. 

The  final  and  perhaps  most  Important  job 
of  the  Mobile  Office  Is  problem  solving.  Dur- 
ing every  visit,  persons  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  a  staff  member  with  their  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  warmly  received  opportunity. 
To  a  senior  citizen,  problems  with  a  Federal 
agency  are  viewed  as  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. Many  have  tried  In  their  own  fash- 
Ion  to  contact  the  agency  involved  to  no 
avail.  The  Interest  of  the  Congressman  gen- 
erally brings  a  quick  result.  Once  a  person 
sees  how  effective  this  contact  is,  the  rela- 
tionship provides  a  cornerstone  for  their 
future  security. 

PaOCRAKS  AND  SERVICES 

Programs  have  been  developed  to  promote 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  Mobile  Office. 
They  are  adapted  to  the  age  group  and  in- 
terests of  the  group  being  served. 

Two  of  the  large  programs  have  Involved 
public  schools  and  senior  citizens.  A  descrip- 
tion of  those  programs  follows : 
Schools 

The  school   program   has  three  parts; 

1.  The  Job  of  the  Congressman  and  the 
services  provided  through  the  District  Office 
are   explained.   The   legislative   process   and 
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how  governmental  agencies  operate  are  de- 
scribed. 

2.  A  pre-arranged  topic,  currently  being 
discussed  In  school  government  classes,  is 
discussed.  Students  then  participate  In  an 
open  forum  in  which  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  of  staff  and  air  their 
own  views. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  forum,  each  student 
Is  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  the 
staff  on  any  matter  they  choose. 

CONCLDSION 

The  program  is  very  successful  with  stu- 
dents. Not  only  do  they  leam  about  how 
their  government  and  Its  agencies  are  In- 
volved with  their  daily  lives,  but  how  to  deal 
with  problems  they  may  experience  within 
the  government  process.  This  Is  an  impor- 
tant lesson  and  sensitizes  these  young  per- 
sons to  the  impact  of  government  on  their 
lives,  thereby  making  them  interested  in 
becoming  better  informed  citizens. 
Senior  citizens 

The  MobUe  Office  visits  many  senior  adult 
organizations.  These  persons  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  services  extended.  The  transportation 
problems  of  this  age  group  are  weU  known. 
The  Mobile  Office  is  ideal  for  overcoming 
this  particular  handicap.  The  dependency  of 
these  persons  on  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  creates 
a  vital  reason  for  a  strong  relationship  with 
their  U.S.  Congressman. 

The  program  opens  with  an  explanation 
of  the  available  Congressional  services.  The 
discussion  highlights  the  general  problems  of 
the  elderly. 

For  example,  many  of  these  persons  rely 
upon  their  Social  Security  check  to  live.  If 
a  problem  arises  because  no  check  arrives, 
the  quick  investigation  by  a  Congressman's 
office  may  prevent  a  desperate  situation. 

Other  examples  of  some  situations  the 
MobUe  Office  has  unearthed  and  solved  are 
police  protection  for  a  Senior  Center,  a  stop 
light  for  an  Intersection  heavUy  used  by  the 
elderly,  and  assistance  In  getting  a  new  bus 
stop  located  closer  to  senior  citizens  housing. 

An  effort  ts  made  by  the  staff  to  speak 
to  every  Individual,  thus  giving  persons  a 
chance  to  discuss  personal  problems  they 
hope  the  staff  can  handle.  It  also  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  person  to  clarify  bis 
problem  for  the  staff  member. 

CONCLUSION 

The  senior  adults  which  we  visited  ex- 
pressed relief  upon  learning  they  could  es- 
tablish a  relationship  with  their  Congress- 
man and  his  staff  through  the  Mobile  Office. 

MOBILE    office    UNIT    SEBVICX    OELIVERT    CHAST 

This  chart  gives  Information  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  served  and  the  amount  of  cases 
interviewed.  The  chart  Is  divided  into  three 
areas:  Senior  adult  groups,  public  schools, 
and  a  general  group  of  places  vlslied. 

SENIOB    ADtTLT    CSOUPS 

Edison  Court  Senior  Center.  6200  N.W.  3rd 
Ave..  Miami,  Pla.  33150  (Two  visits),  people 
served,  103;  cases  interviewed,  23. 

James  Scott  Senior  Center,  6701  N.W.  3rd 
Ave..  Miami,  Fla.  33147  (Two  visits),  people 
served,  78:  cases  interviewed,  16. 

JolUvette  Plaza  Senior  Center.  6701  N.W. 
24th  Place.  Miami,  Fla.  33147  (Two  visits), 
people  ser^-ed,  140:  cases  interviewed,  27. 

Hlaleah  Adult  Senior  Center.  20  W.  6th 
St.  Hlaleah,  Fla.,  people  served,  100;  cases 
interviewed,  12. 

Congress  of  Senior  Citizens.  District  *1. 
12220  Griffin  Blvd.,  North  Miami.  Fla.,  people 
served,  124;  cases  interviewed,  10. 

Hlaleah  Gardens  Senior  Adult  Club,  100 
Palm  Ave.,  Hlaleah.  Fla.,  people  served,  85; 
cases  Interviewed,  6. 

Hlaleah  Adult  Senior  Center.  Congress  for 
Senior  Citizens,  District  it 7,  20  W.  6th  Ave., 
Hlaleah,  Pla..  people  served,  92;  cases  Inter- 
viewed, 12. 

Twin  Lakes    (HUD).   1205  N.W.  96th  8t, 
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Miami,  Fia.,  people  served,  4^;  cases  Inter- 
viewed, 3. 

Palm  Tower  (HUD),  950  Ir.W.  95th  St.. 
Miami.  Fla.,  people  served,  6f;  cases  Inter- 
viewed, 6. 

Peters  Plaza  (HUD).  191  hj).  76th  St., 
Miami.  Fla..  pecple  serifed.  4|;  cases  later- 
vlev^ed,  10. 

Kmmer  Apts.  (HUD),  7820  K.  Miami  Ave.. 
Miami,  Fla..  people  served.  39;  cases  Inter- 
viewed, 6.  i 

PTTBLIC   SCHOOL   FBOCtAJtfS 

Carol  City  Sr.  High,  3423  HW.  187th  St., 
Carol  City,  PU.,  people  served,,  230:  cases  In- 
terviewed, 6. 

Madison  Jr.  High,  3400  N.Wl  87th  St.,  Mi- 
ami. Fla..  people  served,  810;  cases  Inter- 
viewed, 13. 

Miami  Central  Sr.  High.  1^'81  N.W.  79th 
St.,  Miami,  Fla.,  people  served.  380;  cases  In- 
terviewed, 16. 

Carol  City  Jr.  High,  8787  N.W.  188th  St., 
Carol  City.  Fla.,  people  served  90;  cases  In- 
terviewed, S. 

North  Miami  Beach  Sr.  Hfeh,  1247  VX. 
167th  St.,  North  Miami  BeacI).  Fla.,  people 
served.  340;  cases  Interviewed,  7. 


Hlaleah  Sr  High,  257  E.  471^1 
Fla.,  people  served,  170;  case^ 
5 
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Plaza 

(Two 
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ser  red 


Diplomat  Mall  Shopping 
dale  Blvd..  HaUendale,  Fla.  (.  .._ 
pie  served.  183;  cases  Interviewed 

Larchmont   Apts.    (HUD). 
Place,  Miami.  Fla.,  people 
Interviewed,  8. 

Mlaml-Dade  Jr.  College,  11 
Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.  (Three  visits) 
380;  cases  interviewed,  31. 

Here's  Help  (drug  center) ,  . 
27th  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.,  people 
Interviewed,  2. 

Sky  take  Shc^plng  Mall, 
Drive  and  N.E.   19th   Ave.,  N. 
Fla.,  people  served,  45;  cases  In 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
School,  13400  N.W.  28th  Ave 
Fla.,  people  served,  143:  cases 


2  80  N.W.  27th 
,  people  served. 
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St.  and  N.W. 
served  35,  cases 


Miami  Gardens 

kdlaml  Beach, 

ervlewed  3. 

Junior  High 

.   Opa-Locka, 

Ibterviewed.  6. 
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Dade  CotrMTT  Pttblic  ScHoqLS 
Admintsth.mtvk 
Miami,  Fla., 
Hon.  William  Lehman, 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Deab    Mr.    Lehman:    On 
26th,  I  visited  the  Communltj 
gram  at  North  Dade  Junior  Hlg;  i 
School.  During  this  visit,  I 
tunlty  to  observe  your  CCj,.-. 
Offlce  In  action,  disseminating 
talking  with  the  people  of 
available  services  provided 
of  Representatives. 

I  was  not  aware  until  this  t 
was  a  Congressional  Mobile 
in  our  comnounlty.  and  was 
In  having  your  staff  explain 

me  and  In  browsing  through ^ 

phleta  available  for  dlstrlbutloa 
through  this  field  unit.  The 
citizenship,   aging,  social  sec_ 
of  the  Federal  government  and 
health   and   welfare  services 
other  pieces  of  Information 
the  Mobile  Offlce  were  of 
to  me. 

This  letter  Is  simply  to  advise 
first  Impression  of  the  Congre 
Ofllce  Idea  was  a  very  positive  __ 
your  staff   and   the   InformatloQ 
courteously  disseminating  to 
ages  appeared  to  be  a  most 

Since  I  was  so  Impressed.  I 

take  the  time  to  write  you  this 
that  In  my  opinion  a  good  Idea 
Ing  a  good  service. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  J.  . 

CoTuultant,  Community  Schoi  I 


St.,  Hlaleah. 
Interviewed. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  20.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  infamous  Dred  Scott  case 
(Scott  V.  Sandford,  60  U.S.  (19  How.) 
393,  409  (1857))  l:i  1857,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  free  descendant  of 
slaves  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  indicated  that  "the 
general  terms  used  in  the  Con.stitutio"n 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  rights  of  the  people,"  were 
not  intended  to  Include  slaves  "or  to  give 
to  them  or  their  posterity  the  benefit  of 
any  of  its  provisions."  "I^e  Dred  Scott 
case  stood  for  105  ypars  as  a  landmark 
of  constitutional  iniquity,-  establishing 
the  principle  that  a  class  of  innocent 
human  beings  couid  be  exclud'jd  from 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution  and 
treated  as  chattels.  We  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  the  14th  amendment, 
adopted  In  1858,  had  excised  forever  that 
principle  from  the  Constitution.  The 
14th  amendment  provides: 

No  State  shaU  .  .  .  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Under  the  14th  amendment,  and  the 
comparable  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  all  persons  are  entitled  to 
the  right  to  live.  We  assumed,  of  course, 
that  all  hmnan  beings  were  included  by 
the  14th  amendment  in  that  protected 
class  of  personhood.  After  all,  that  was  a 
principal  aim  of  the  Civil  War,  to  extend 
constitutional  protections  to  all  human 
beings.  As  Senator  Allen  A.  Thurman 
said  in  1875,  in  commenting  on  the  14th 
amendment: 

[It]  covers  every  hximan  being  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  state.  It  was  Intended  to 
shield  the  foreigner,  to  shield  the  wayfarer, 
to  shield  the  Indian,  the  Chinaman,  every 
human  being  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
State  from  any  deprivation  of  an  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  [3  Cong.  Rec.  1794  (1876) 
(Emphasis  added)  | 

On  a  shameful  day  in  our  history,  the 
Supreme  Court  on  Jan.  22,  1973,  ren- 
dered what  has  to  be  described  as  The 
Dred  Scott  Case  of  the  20th  Century. 
[Roe  V.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113  (1973) ,  Doe  v. 
Bolton,  410  U.S.  179  (1973)1  The  Court 
refused  to  recognize  the  simple  fact  that 
the  unborn  child  is  a  human  being  from 
the  moment  of  conception.  The  Court  re- 
fused to  decide  when  human  life  begins 
and  said.  In  effect:  that  whether  or  not 
the  unborn  child  is  a  human  b^Ing.  he  Is 
not  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment.  As  a  "nonperson," 
therefore,  this  most  innocent  and  help- 
less of  all  human  beings  was  held  to  have 
no  right  to  live.  In  Jurisprudential  terms, 
the  Court's  rulings  have  the  same 
character  as  If  the  Court  had  defined  an 
explicitly  admitted  human  being  as  a 
nonperson.  The  1973  abortion  rulings, 
therefore,  are  based  on  exactly  the  same 
principle  as  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  an 
innocent  human  being  can  be  defined  as  a 


nonperson  and  killed  If  his  existence  is 
inconvenient  or  imcomfortable  to  others 
or  if  those  others  consider  him  unfit  to 
live.  It  Is  also  the  very  same  principle 
that  underlay  the  Nazi  extennination  of 
the  Jews. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  under  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  at  least  1.6  mil- 
lion innocent  human  beings  a  year,  or 
more  than  4,300  every  single  day.  are 
legally  killed  by  abortion  in  the  United 
States.  Even  imder  the  partial  relaxation 
of  abortion  laws  that  existed  at  that  time, 
700,000  babies  were  killed  in  1972  by 
abortion.  In  the  wake  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  of  1973,  it  is  apparent 
that  we  have  embarked  upon  the  greatest 
slaughter  of  innocent  human  beings  In 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said : 

I  believe  the  decision  was  Improperly  made 
ane   I   go   for  reversing   it.    [The  works  ©f 
Abraham   Lincoln,   Federal   Edition    (1906) 
IV.  215ff.) 

We  must  say  the  same  thing  of  the 
Supreme  Court  abortion  decisions.  They 
were  improperly  made  and  it  is  long  past 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  do  something  to 
reverse  them. 

,  The  one  surely  effective  remedy  for  the 
abortion  decisions  te  an  amendment  to 
the  Cohstitutloh  of  the  United  States. 
Various  amendments  have  already  been 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  abortion  prob- 
lem. One  t^T»e.  the  so-called  States'  rights 
amendment,  introduced  hy  Representa- 
tive Whitehttr-st  of  ^fglrJa  (H.J.  Res. 
427,  92d  Cong.,  lat  sess.  1973),  wou'd 
leave  It  up  to  the  States  to  decide  wheth- 
er to  forbid  or  permit  abortion.  This 
approach  is  Nvholly  unacceptable.  As  Sen- 
ator Je'^sk  He'.m-  of  North  Carolina 
observed : 

It  Is  stppply  wrong  In  principle  tq  subject 
the  right  to  life  of  innocent  hun-.an  beings 
to  the  variant  fletermlnatlocs  of  different 
legislatures.  The  right  of  Innocent  life  is  In- 
violable. And  it  Is  Indivisible.  The  right  to 
exterminate  innocent  life  surely  Is  not  one 
of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States. 

More  acceptable  ♦amendments  liave 
been  Introduced  by  Representative  Law- 
rence J.  HoGAN — House  Joint  Resolution 
261;  also  mtroduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  xJfe^  Helms — and  by  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley — Senate  Jolht  Resolu- 
tion 119.     ' 

The  Buckley  amendmert  (S.J.  Res. 
119)  provides: 

Section  1.  With  respect  to  the  right  to 
life,  the  word  "person"  as  usrd  in  this  Article 
and  In  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Articles  of 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  applies  to  all  human  beings, 
including  their  unborn  offspring  at  every 
stage  of  their  biological  development,  irre- 
spective of  age,  health,  function  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency. 

Section  2.  This  Article  shall  not  apply  in 
an  emergency  when  a  reasonable  medical 
certainty  exists  that  continuation  of  the 
pregnancy  wUl  cause  the  death  of  the  mother. 

Section  3.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by 
appropriate  legislation  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions. 

Without  going  into  detail  here,  it  Is 
fair  to  observe  that  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment fails  to  define  the  point  at  which 
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human  life  begins  and  the  constitutional 
protections  therefore  attach.  It  leaves 
room  for  a  legislature  or  the  courts  to 
define  that  human  life  begins  at  some 
point  later  than  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovum  by  the  sperm.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
{u;ademic  point.  It  is  increasingly  evident 
that  the  abortion  of  the  future  is  hkely 
to  be  by  pill.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  abortion  must  apply  at  the  mo- 
ment of  fertilization  so  as  to  prevent  the 
licensing  of  abortifacient  pills  and  de- 
vices. If  they  are  licensed  for  use  at  any 
stage  of  pregnancy,  even  the  earUest,  it 
will  be  impostible  to  control  their  use  at 
every  stage.  To  prevent  the  licensing  and 
legal  distribution  of  drugs  that  have  no 
pun>ose  other  than  to  cause  abortion, 
and  to  control  the  distribution  of  drugs 
that  have  legitimate  as  well  as  aborti- 
facient uses,  the  amendment  must  un- 
equivocally prohibit  abortion  at  every 
stage  beginning  with  the  moment  of 
fertilization. 

In  addition  to  its  failure  to  define  the 
point  at  which  human  life  begins,  the 
JBuckley  amendment  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  authorization  of  abortion 
where  it  is  claimed  to  be  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother.  The  fact  is 
that  today  there  Is  no  situation  where 
abortion  is  medically  necessary  to  save 
the  Ufe  of  the  mother.  This  provision  of 
the  Buckley  amendment  would  open  the 
door  to  abortion  on  specious  psychiatric 
and  other  grounds.  There  is  no  other 
situation  in  the  law  where  one  is  per- 
mitted to  kill  Intentionally  another  In- 
nocent nonaggressor  even  to  save  one's 
own  life.  If  two  people  are  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  it  appears 
that  the  raft  will  continue  to  hold  only 
one,  neither  person  has  the  legal  right 
to  throw  the  other  overboard.  Otherwise, 
might  would  make  right.  Nor,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  the  unborn  child  be  called  an 
aggressor  so  as  to  justify  his  killing  under 
principles  of  self-defense. 

The  Hogan-Helms  amendment,  In  my 
opinion,  is  far  superior  to  the  Buckley 
amendment.  The  Hogan-Helms  amend- 
ment provides: 

Section  1.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  State  shall  deprive  any  human  being, 
from  the  moment  of  conception,  of  life  with- 
out due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  hu- 
man being,  from  the  moment  of  conception, 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Neither  the  United  SUtes  nor 
any  State  shall  deprive  any  human  being  of 
life  on  account  of  illness,  age,  or  incapacity. 

Section  3.  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Hogan-Helms  amendment,  like 
the  Buckley  amendment,  purports  to 
confer  5th  and  14th  amendment  rights 
on  all  human  beings.  However,  unlike 
the  Buckley  amendment,  the  Hogan- 
Helms  amendment  defines  the  moment 
at  which  human  life  begins.  It  attaches 
its  protections  to  all  human  beings 
"from  the  moment  of  conception."  And 
the  Hogan-Helms  amendment  would  not 
confer  constitutional  legitimacy  on  abor- 
tions where  they  are  claimed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  The 
Hogan-Helms  amendment.  In  my  opin- 
ion, is  adequate  to  deal  with  the  Supreme 
Court  abortion  rulings. 
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However,  although  the  Hogan-Helms 
approach  is  sufflcient,  in  my  view.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  now  time  to  Introduce  another 
amendment  which  will  present  a  differ- 
ent approach.  It  may  be  asked  why  I 
have  decided  to  introduce  a  new  amend- 
ment if  I  regard  the  Hogan-Helms 
language  as  adequate.  The  answer  lies 
not  in  the  Hogan-Helms  amendment 
itself  but  rather  in  the  energetic  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  confuse  the  peo- 
ple about  its  meaning  and  impact.  One 
issue  that  has  been  raised  concerns  the 
adequacy  of  the  term  "from  the  moment 
of  conception"  to  define  the  point  at 
which  human  life  begins  and  the  consti- 
tutional protections  would  therefore  at- 
tach. I  beUeve  that  "from  the  moment  of 
conception"  is  an  adequate  phrase.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  who  have  voiced 
reservations  about  this  phrase  in  view 
of  the  tact  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Roe  against  Wade,  mentioned  in  passing 
what  the  Court  called  "new  embryologi- 
cal  data  that  purport  to  indicate  that 
conception  is  a  "process"  over  time, 
rather  than  an  event."  [410  U.S.  at  161] 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  term  "from  the 
moment  of  conception"  Is  deprived  of  Its 
precision  and  utility  by  this  fragmentary 
dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court.  However, 
I  recognize  the  legitimate  concern  to 
make  whatever  amendment  is  adopted 
as  precise  as  possible.  To  that  end,  I 
propose,  In  the  amendment  I  Introduce 
today,  to  replace  the  phrase  "moment  of 
conception  with  "moment  of  fertiliza- 
tion" in  defining  the  point  at  which 
human  life  begins.  As  Dr.  Bradley  Patten 
put  it  in  his  basic  text  on  embryology: 

It  Is  the  penetration  of  the  ovum  by  a 
spyermatozoon  and  the  resultant  mingling  of 
the  chromosomal  material  each  brings  to  the 
union,  that  culminates  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation and  initiates  the  life  of  a  new  indi- 
vidual" (Patten,  Poundatlous  of  Embry- 
ology—1964— 35,  82) . 

The  latest  point  in  time  to  which 
"moment  of  fertilization"  could  be  con- 
strued to  refer  would  be  the  penetration 
of  the  ovum  by  the  sperm. 

Another  reservation  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  Hogan-Helms  amend- 
ment, as  also  about  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment, concerns  Its  eflBcacy  to  prevent 
abortions  committed  by  private  persons 
who  are  not  public  officials  and  not  other- 
wise acting  under  color  of  law.  The  ap- 
proach of  both  Hogan-Helms  and  Buck- 
ley is  not  to  forbid  private  abortions  di- 
rectly, but  rather  to  extend  the  relevant 
constitutional  guarantees  to  the  unborn 
child.  Those  guarantees  are  couched  in 
terms  prohibiting  governmental  action 
rather  than  private  action.  An  ordinary 
homicide,  committed  by  one  private  per- 
son against  another  private  person,  for 
example,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  It  is  a  violation  only  of 
Statf?  or  local  law.  What  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution forbids  is  deprivations  by  gov- 
ernmental action  of  such  rights  as  life, 
liberty,  property,  and  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  I  believe  that  the  Ho- 
gan  Helms  and  BuclUey  amendments  are 
sufficient  to  prohibit  abortions  by  private 
persons  as  well  as  those  by  State  ofiftcials. 
This  is  so  because  those  amendments 
would  prevent  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  from  denying  the  unborn 
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child  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  If 
a  State,  for  instance,  forbade  through  its 
homicide  laws  the  unjustified  killing  of 
human  beings  in  general,  but  discrimi- 
nated against  unborn  human  beings  by 
not  forbidding  their  killing,  such  im- 
equal  application  of  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  killing  innocent  human  be- 
ings would  deny  the  unborn  human  be- 
ing the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Such  discrimination  would  be  a  denial  of 
the  civil  right  to  live  of  the  unborn  child. 

The  Supreme  Court  indicated  this  in 
Roe  against  Wade  when  it  said  that  if 
the  unborn  child  is  a  person  for  purposes 
of  the  14th  amendment,  the  abortionists' 
case  collapses.  In  view  of  this,  in  my 
opinion,  the  formulations  of  both  the  Ho- 
gan-Helms and  Buckley  amendments, 
which  in  effect  confer  the  essential  14th 
amendment  rights  on  the  unborn  child, 
are  sufficient  to  reach  private  action  and 
to  outlaw  private  abortions.  However, 
there  has  been  much — in  my  view,  un- 
founded— concern  expressed  in  some 
pro-life  quarters  that  the  indirect 
formulations  of  both  amendments  would 
not  clearly  forbid  private  abortions  in 
which  State  action  is  not  involved.  It 
would  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  propose 
an  amendment  at  this  time  that  would 
directly  forbid  abortions.  The  direct  pro- 
hibition is  neater,  simpler,  and  more  to 
the  point. 

I  introduce  today  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
crees and  to  lift  the  scourge  of  abortion 
from  this  land : 

(1)  Abortion  Is  hereby  prohibited  within 
the  United  States  and  aU  territory  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  thereof.  As  used  in  this  ar- 
ticle, abortion  means  the  intentional  de- 
struction of  imborn  human  life,  which  life 
begins  at  the  moment  of  fertilization. 

(2)  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  cast  in 
terms  of  a  direct  prohibition  of  abortion, 
comparable  to  the  13th  amendment's  di- 
rect prohibition  of  slavery.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  operates  directly  to  prohibit  all 
abortions,  whether  performed  by  private 
parties  or  State  officials.  Even  if  a  State 
legislature  failed  to  enact  a  prohibition 
against  abortion,  this  amendment  would 
authorize  Federal  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
ceedings against  abortion,  just  as  such 
proceedings  are  now  authorized  with  re- 
spect to  the  involuntary  servitude  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  similar  language  of 
the  13th  amendment.  Such  proceedings 
would  be  available  to  prevent  the  licens- 
ing of  abortifacient  drugs  which  have  no 
purpose  other  than  to  cause  an  abortion 
as  well  as  they  would  be  available  to 
punish,  prevent  or  award  damages  for 
surgical  abortions. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  for- 
bid all  direct  abortions  even  where 
claimed  to  be  necessary  to  save  the  Ufe 
of  the  mother.  Unhke  such  cases  as  the 
cancerous  womb  and  the  ectopic  preg- 
nancy where  the  death  of  the  child  is  an 
unintended  result  of  an  independently 
justified  operation,  the  direct  abortion  to 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  involves  the 
intentional  killing  of  the  child  to  accom- 
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plish  a  good  end;  that  Is.  he  saving  of 
the  life  of  the  mother.  Such  a  direct 
abortion  purportedly  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  base<|  on  the  find- 
ing, for  example,  that  tha  mother  will 
commit  suicide  if  she  is  njt  allowed  to 
kill  her  child  or  perhaps  tliat  continua- 
tion of  the  pregnancy  wU  aggravate 
some  physical  ailment  and  hereby  cause 
her  death.  As  I  mentioned]  above,  there 
is  no  longer  any  medical  [necessity  for 
such  abortions.  And,  If  we  imte  into  the 
Constitution  an  authorization  of  direct 
abortion  where  It  is  claimec  to  be  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  th ;  mother,  we 
will  inevitably  open  the  dojr  to  psychi- 
atric abortions  and  even  iibortlons  for 
mere  convenience  where  a  doctor  certi- 
fies that  the  abortion  Is  nec(  ssary  to  save 
the  mother's  life. 

The  amendment  I  propo!  e  would  for- 
bid all  direct  abortions,  thrc  ugh  the  defi- 
nition of  abortion  as  "the  Intentional  de- 
struction of  unborn  humaij  life."  How- 
ever, this  amendment  would  allow  such 
Independently  justified  emergency  oper- 
ations as  removal  of  a  canjcerous  womb 
or  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy.  In  the  latter 
type  of  situation,  the  imtom  child  Is 
growing  in  the  fallopian  tube  or  else- 
where outside  the  womb  without  any 
hope  of  survival.  With  tqe  cancerous, 
the  removal  of  the  womb  is  required  to 
save  the  mother's  life.  Its  removal  will 
have  the  imintended  effect  of  preventing 
the  continued  survival  of  the  unborn 
child  who  is  carried  In  the  womb.  Such 
operations  are  justified  as  independent 
medical  emergency  operations.  They  have 
never  been  considered  abottlons  in  the 
legal  sense.  I 

Rather,  for  example,  the  Intent  in  the 
ectopic  pregnancy  situation  |s  to  perform 
an  independently  justified  removal  of  the 
damaged  portion  of  the  fslloplan  tube 
because  the  continued  exist  ;nce  and  ag- 
gravation of  that  damage  t  ireatens  the 
mother's  Ufe.  The  removal  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  in  which  the  develop- 
ing child  is  growing  without  hope  of  sur- 
vival, results  in  the  death  of  the  child. 
But  the  death  of  the  child  is  an  unin- 
tended effect  of  the  removal  of  the  dam- 
aged portion  of  the  tube  w  ilch  is  inde- 
pendently justified  as  a  m  jdical  emer- 
gency because  of  the  immed  late  physical 
threat  It  poses  to  the  moth  it's  life.  The 
removal,  medically  requirec  to  save  the 
mother's  life,  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy  or 
of  a  cancerous  womb  has  never  been 
prohibited  by  the  law  and  t  would  not 
be  forbidden  by  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose. The  amendment,  ho^rever,  would 
forbid  all  direct  abortions.  No  direct 
abortion  is  medically  necessary  to  save 
the  life  of  the  mother.  I  emphasize  that 
no  mother's  life  would  be  endangered 
by  the  amendment  I  prop>se.  But  the 
lives  of  countless  innocent  children 
would  be  saved  because  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  killing  of  babies  f o  ■  stated  rea- 
sons of  convenience  and  for  reasons  of 
convenience  masked  under  i  fraudulent 
guise  of  medical  or  psychiati  Ic  necessity. 

In  introducing  this  amendment,  I  do 
not  beUttle  in  any  way  tte  efforts  of 
Congressman  Hogan.  Sens  tor  Helms, 
Senator  Buckley,  and  all  th;  others  who 
have  supported  their  amendments  out 
of  a  sincere  conviction  tha ;  we  can  no 
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longer  tolerate  the  wanton  murder  of 
the  most  helpless  minority  in  our  midst. 
I  believe  the  Hogan-Helms  amendment 
is  adequate  and  that  the  Buckley  amend- 
ment could  be  made  so.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  It  is  time  to  present  a  new 
approach  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people.  My  amendment  Is  not  designed 
to  write  into  the  Constitution  any  sweep- 
irjr  elaboration  of  the  rights  of  all  hu- 
man beings  of  all  ages.  Apart  from  abor- 
tion, the  existing  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  adequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  rights.  Instead,  the  Im- 
mediate evil  is  abortion.  Babies  are  dy- 
ing in  this  land  by  the  millions  at  the 
hands  of  murderers  operating  under  the 
sanction  of  reprehensible  court  decrees. 
Abortion  must  be  stopped.  I  propose  to 
do  so  by  an  effective  prohibition  oper- 
ating directly  against  all  who  would  kill 
these  most  innocent  and  helpless  of  all 
himian  beings.  I  urge  a  speedy  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  For  the  hour  Is  far 
advanced.  And  the  issue  in  abortion  is 
no  less  than  this:  Whether  life  is  a  gift 
of  God  or  of  the  State. 


May  30,  197 i. 


JOHNNY  STILL  CANT  READ,  NEW 
FEDERAL   REPORT  FINDS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBEK 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
report  further  confirmed.  If  that  was 
still  needed,  the  fact  that  illiteracy  is 
more  prevalent  than  ever  before.  We  are 
reaping  the  harvest  of  the  Dick  and  Jane 
approach  to  reading.  The  interesting 
point  to  note  here  Is  that  we  have  now 
had  nearly  9  years  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  yet  the  results  are  disappoint- 
ing. Could  it  be  that  what  we  really  need 
for  our  schools  is  not  money,  but  a  re- 
turn to  discipline,  and  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the 
traditional  manner?  The  article  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  December  9.  1973,  is  at- 
tached for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

JoHNNT  Still  Can't  Read.  New  Federal 
Report   Finds 

Washington. — One  million  US.  children 
12-17  years  old  cannot  read  even  at  the 
fourth  grade  level  of  a  9-year-old,  according 
to  a  new  federal  report. 

Results  of  the  special  fovr-year  testing 
program,  suggesting  Illiteracy  Is  more  perva- 
sive than  ever  before  realized,  were  termed 
"alarming  and  dlsconraglng"  by  Dr.  Ruth 
Love  HoUoway.  the  government's  reading  ex- 
pert. 

The  problem  was  found  to  be  the  most  se- 
vere among  low-Ircome  black  males,  where 
one  out  of  five  could  end  formal  schooling 
without  being  able  to  read  a  simple  para- 
graph. 

The  National  Ce^teT  for  Health  Statistics, 
an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW),  yesterday  said 
the  findings  Indicate  existing  government 
definitions  of  literacy  "might  lead  to  serious 
underestimates"  of  the  problem. 

Part  of  HEW's  Health  ExBinlnatlon  Sur- 
vey, the  special  reading  tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  a  sampling  of  6,788  children  between 
1966  and  1970. 


The  scoring  showed  4.8  percent  were  Illit- 
erate. Projected  nationwide,  that  means 
about  one  million  of  22.7  million  schoolage 
chUdren  who  should  be  in  grades  six  through 
12  cannot  read  a  fourth  grader's  materials. 

Illiteracy  was  found  to  be  most  prevalent 
among  boys,  especially  blacks  from  low-In- 
come families  where  parents  had  little  or  no 
formal  education. 

For  example.  4.7  percent  of  white  males 
and  1.7  percent  of  white  females  could  not 
read,  compared  with  20.5  percent  of  black 
males  and  9.6  percent  of  black  females. 

In  famUles  with  less  than  $3,000  annual 
Income,  9.8  percent  of  white  children  and 
22.1  percent  of  blacks  were  judged  illiterate. 

But  the  Inability  to  read  dropped  to  3.6 
percent  and  12.6  percent  respectively  in  the 
•5,000-*6.999  Income  level  and  to  0.8  percent 
and  4,7  percent  In  famUles  earning  more  than 
•10,000, 

If  parents  had  little  or  no  formal  educa- 
tion, 32  percent  of  whites  and  53  percent  of 
blacks  could  not  pass  the  test.  When  one 
parent  had  finished  elementary  school,  the 
Illiteracy  rate  fell  to  6  percent  for  white 
chUdren  and  18  percent  for  blacks. 


GREATER  LAWRENCE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or    MASSACHtrSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
met  with  a  representative  group  of  the 
Oreater  Lawrence  Association  of  the 
Blind.  Inc.,  which  Is  an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Tlie 
National  Federation  has  chapters  In  48 
States  with  a  membership  that  exceeds 
50.000  and  is  the  largest  organization  of 
blind  people  in  the  United  States, 

Thfi  meeting  was  requested  in  order 
that  the  Greater  Lawrence  Association 
could  express  Its  profound  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment  with  the  Na- 
tional Accreditation  Council — NAC.  In 
the  course  of  our  meeting,  several  in- 
stances of  discrimination  were  high- 
lighted. 

Since  the  National  Accreditation  Coun- 
cil is  a  federally  funded  organization,  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  a  report  from 
your  office  concerning  the  NAC  and  its 
functions.  I  understand  there  are  no 
representatives  of  the  blind  on  the  Na- 
tional Accreditation  Council.  Further- 
more, the  NAC  is  actually  hurting  the 
blind  people  by  accrediting  inferior 
agencies  which  provide  Inferior  services. 
The  members  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  have  tried  over  3  years  to 
make  the  NAC  respond  to  their  needs, 
but  have  met  with  resistance  and  have 
not  been  allowed  to  even  observe  the 
NAC  Board  of  Directors'  meetings. 

The  demands  of  the  NFB  seem  to  be 
most  reasonable,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  failure  of  the  NAC  to  respond 
to  any  of  their  points.  In  the  original 
legislation  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  help  the  blind.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
National  Accreditation  Council  has  not 
fulfilled  this  intent.  I  urge  you  to  in- 
vestigate the  responsiveness  of  the  NAC 
and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy 
this  situation.  You  may  be  assured  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  funding  for  that  orga- 
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nization  and  will  urge  my  colleagues  to 
withhold  their  vote  until  and  unless  the 
NAC  becomes  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  blind  people  it  serves. 


JERSEY  CITY,  HUDSON  COUNTY,  A 
GREAT  PLACE  TO  LIVE— CON- 
GRESSMAN DANIELS  HAILS  MAY- 
ORS JORDAN  AND  CAPPIELLO 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  often  reform-minded  per- 
sons who  see  decaying  areas  in  our  ur- 
ban centers  think  that  it  is  best  to  simply 
buUdoze  whole  neighborhoods  without 
regard  to  the  indigenous  population.  The 
destruction  of  southwest  Washington  a 
generation  ago'  and  the  elimination  of 
the  West  End  of  Boston  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  people  of  the  affected  areas, 
was  accomplished  without  any  real  re- 
gard for  human  values. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  Hudson  County, 
N.J.,  we  are  trying  to  renovate  and  re- 
store without  losing  the  sense  of  com- 
munity. The  administrations  of  Mayors 
Paul  T.  Jordan  in  Jersey  City,  and  Steve 
Cappiello  in  Hoboken,  in  particular  have 
placed  great  stress  in  rebuilding  without 
bulldozing.  Indeed  national  publications 
have  paid  tribute  to  these  able  and 
thoughtful  mayors  who  have  shown  that 
government  can  be  effective  and  still 
show  feeling  for  people.  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City  are  the  better  for  it. 

Sometimes  people  poke  fun  at  Jersey 
City  and  Hudson  County,  our  crowded 
streets,  our  congestion,  our  aging  com- 
munity facilities,  and  all  the  problems 
that  go  with  living  in  an  area  which  was 
built  generations  ago.  Cynics  used  to  ask 
why  would  anyone  want  to  live  in  Hud- 
son County.  Lately  parts  of  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken  are  witnessing  a  housing 
boom  as  our  brick  and  brownstones  have 
caught  the  eye  of  those  able  to  afford 
suburbia,  but  no  longer  willing  to  spend 
2  hours  a  day  commuting. 

Our  most  important  asset  is  often  over- 
looked. It  is  our  people,  friendly  decent 
people  who  often  have  deep  roots  in  the 
community.  Frankly,  as  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  Hudson  County,  I  would  not 
want  to  live  anywhere  else. 

One  of  the  most  important  community 
assets  is  the  Jersey  Journal,  a  news- 
paper which  concerns  itself  with  the 
community  and  reports  superbly  on 
matters  of  special  concern  to  those  who 
live  in  our  compact  cities  with  their 
polyglot  ethnic  population. 

Each  week  the  Journal  publishes  a 
column  of  thank  yous  from  ordinary 
citizens.  This  week's  caught  my  eye  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  None  is  really  earth- 
shaking,  but  they  do  tell  a  story  of  av- 
erage Americans  who  go  about  their 
dally  schedule  yet  manage  to  concern 
themselves  with  their  fellow  men  and 
women.  Tfiken  as  a  whole,  they  show  a 
panorama  of  life  in  the  14th  Congres- 
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sional  District  of  New  Jersey.  Without 
any  further  comment,  they  show  that 
our  people  do  care  about  other  people. 
I  am  proud  to  represent  478,000  of  the 
greatest  people  in  the  Nation.  For  the 
edification  of  all  I  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  this  short  vignette  from 
May  28  edition  of  the  Jersey  Journal: 
Thank  You:  Peaisk  roa  Those  Who  Eabn  It 

AN  HONEST  TOtTNO  MAN 

Dear  Editor:  I  publicly  thank  and  com- 
mend a  young  man  for  his  honesty,  I  dropped 
a  purse  while  walking  on  Central  Avenue  be- 
tween Bleecker  and  Charles  Street  today  with 
two  of  my  friends.  Suddenly  this  honest 
young  man  stopped  us  and  asked  If  we  had 
dropped  this  purse.  Immediately  I  recognize 
It  was  mine  and  he  handed  it  to  me. 

We  were  so  shocked  I  could  not  express  my 
appreciation  and  thank  blm  enough  or  to 
repay  him  for  his  honestly  for  nothing  was 
missing  within.  We  feel  we  would  not  be  able 
to  recognize  him  again  to  do  so. 

To  have  a  young  man  prove  his  character 
and  honesty  on  a  busy  avenue  Is  one  we  can 
be  proud  of  and  commend  him.  May  Ood 
bless  him  and  reward  him  in  some  way, — 
Mary  Pehl,  Jersey  City. 

a  rsallt  good  deed 

Dear  Editor:  On  March  26,  1974  at  5: 55 
p.m.  while  riding  my  bicycle  east  on  Secaucus 
Road  near  the  Post  Offloe,  I  was  struck  from 
behind  by  a  passenger  car.  The  driver 
stopped,  got  out  of  his  car,  then  reentered  it 
and  drove  ofT.  I  had  a  broken  right  elbow  and 
a  badly  Injured  right  leg.  Three  cars  passed 
as  I  lay  In  the  gutter  with  my  Bmashed-up 
bike,  I  waved  for  help  from  these  three 
men(?)  but  they  looked  at  me  and  passed  me 
right  by.  They  were  males,  not  men, 

I  could  not  see  the  plate  number  of  the 
car  that  struck  me  and  If  it  had  not  been  for 
an  intelligent  and  alert  young  men  who  was 
not  afraid  to  get  Involved,  I  probably  would 
never  have  found  out  who  ran  me  down.  He 
sized  up  the  situation  Immediately  and  got 
the  plate  number  and  returned  to  the  scene. 

I  thank  you  Michael  Donataccl  of  Hoboken, 
and  may  God  bless  you, 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Hudson 
County  Police,  the  meo  from  Miller's  abattoir 
who  called  the  police  and  the  guards  from 
the  Post  OfiSce  who  placed  a  blanket  on  me  to 
keep  me  warm. — ^Walter  E.  Morse,  Jersey  City. 

A  SPLENDID  PROGRAM 

Dear  Editor:  This  past  year,  Henry  E,  Har- 
ris School  Initiated  a  career  education  visita- 
tion program.  The  teachers  assisted  their  stu- 
dents in  develc^lng  their  goals,  provided 
motivation  for  learning,  and  contributed  to 
greater  Involvement  In  their  formal  educa- 
tional experience. 

This  prc^ram  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  help  of  many  people  who 
were  willing  to  give  their  time  to  come  to 
Henry  E.  Harris  School  to  give  lectures  and 
demonstrations  to  the  students.  In  many 
cases,  field  trips  were  also  arranged  to  various 
businesses. 

Because  of  their  help,  Henry  E.  Harris  stu- 
dents were  provided  a  pathway  to  an  enlight- 
ened future,  reflecting  the  requirements  of  a 
constantly  changing  world, — Mrs,  James  Mc- 
Gulre.  fifth  grade  teacher,  Henry  E.  Harris 
School. 

TWO  SPLENDID  OmCEBS 

Dear  Editor:  I  recently  had  occasion  to  call 
the  Police  Emergency  when  I  could  not  reach 
my  own  doctor. 

Within^  very  few  minutes,  police  officers 
John  McGovem  and  Paul  Hoy  were  at  my 
house,  and  when  they  saw  the  situation,  they 
called  the  ambulance. 

I  want  them  to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate their  kindness  and  consideration  at  a 
time  when  It  was  very  much  needed. 
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The  young  lady  and  two  young  men  who 
came  with  the  ambulance  were  al.so  very  nice. 

We  complain  about  people  when  we  are 
not  satisfied.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  say 
"thank  you"  when  we  are. — Nora  F.  Maher, 
Jersey  City. 

jin>GE  GAVE  rrs  insight 

Dear  Editor  :  We  would  like  to  thank  Judge 
Daniel  Gllmore  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court  for  his  assistance  concerning 
our  project  on  juvenile  problems. 

Because  of  the  knowledge  and  patience  he 
showed  us,  we  gained  considerable  insight 
Into  the  real  problems  of  today's  youth. — 
Cheryl  Tltunlck,  Tim  Kamlnskl.  Jersey  City. 

ALL  WERE  HELPTCL 

Dear  Editor:  I  wish  to  give  my  thanks  to 
the  many  people  who  aided  my  daughter  and 
grandson,  Janice  and  Marc  Mulllns,  at  the 
time  of  their  accident  on  Washington  Street. 
I  sincerely  appreciate  the  help  given  by  the 
Hoboken  Volunteer  Ambulance  Service,  the 
patrolmen,  merchants  and  shoppers  In  the 
vicinity  who  rushed  to  assist  them. — Mrs. 
Lucille  MolUco,  Hoboken. 

A   KINDLY    BUS   DRIVER 

Dear  Editor:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  bus  driver  who  stopped  his  bus 
and  came  over  and  picked  me  up  when  I  had 
a  fall  Satxirday  2  p.m.  May  God  bless  him 
and  give  him  happiness  all  his  life. — Teresa 
O'Neill,  Jersey  City. 


RUSSELL  McCLURE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russell 
McClure,  a  distinguished  public  servant 
and  nationally  known  public  administra- 
tor, died  recently  following  a  long  Illness. 
His  successful  career  included  service  as 
city  manager  of  the  city  of  Wichita  for 
a  total  of  13  years  in  two  different  pe- 
riods. He  also  had  served  as  the  first  di- 
rector of  an  organized  effort  to  revitalize 
the  do vm town  section  of  Wichita. 

Russell  McClure  was  an  expert  in  urban 
affairs.  He  was  respected  by  the  people. 
He  helped  make  Wichita,  his  hometown, 
a  wonderful  place  to  live.  He  will  be  sore- 
ly missed  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Beacon 
which  eloquently  descrit)es  the  lasting 
contributions  of  Mr.  McClure, 
Rttssell  McClttre 

Although  sometimes  a  controversial  figure 
In  his  later  years.  Russell  McClure  helped 
build  Wichita,  devoting  his  Ufe  to  strength- 
ening the  city  administration, 

McClure,  who  served  13  years  as  city  man- 
ager In  two  different  periods,  died  Friday 
after  a  long  Ulness,  He  had  retired  two  years 
earlier  from  his  post  as  deputy  city  manager 
for  urban  affairs. 

He  was  nationally  honored  for  his  work  In 
bringing  professionalism  and  efficiency  to 
city  government  and  during  his  two  stints  as 
city  manager — 1941  to  1048  and  1962  to  1968 — 
he  helped  develop  a  personnel  merit  system, 
a  retirement  program,  an  employe  councU 
and  grievance  procedure. 

When  he  retired  as  city  manager  In  1968, 
he  was  put  In  charge  of  the  city's  social  ac- 
tion programs,  most  of  which  had  been  be- 
gun during  his  service  as  city  manager.  These 
"people  programs"  were  highlighted  by  the 
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Model  ClUes  project,  a  94  mUll^n  federal  pro- 
gram to  Improve  health,  emplbyment,  hous- 
ing and  educational  and  soc^l  serrices  In 
model  neighborhood  areas. 

Riissell  McClure  may  be  gone,  but  the 
progress  he  brought  to  public  admlnlstra' 
tlon  In  Wichita  will  live  after  him.  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  memory  a '.  a  man  who 
loved  aervlng  hla  city. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  CER 
NATIONAL  CEMETER 
BILE.     ALA. 


HMONY     AT 
IN     MO- 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  \l974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Aljibama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday.  May  261 1  was  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  the  Memorial  Day 
ceremony  at  the  National  Cemetery  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  The  event  was  the  result  of 
much  hard  work  by  Troop  B  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  sponsored  by  the  Pul- 
ton Heights  United  Methodi$t  Church. 

Others  who  participated  iin  the  pro- 
gram were  the  Air  Force  $and  of  the 
Gulf  Coast,  the  ROTC  Color! Guard-Drill 
Team  from  the  University  ot  South  Ala- 
bama. Mark  Stewart  of  Troop  5,  who 
served  as  master  of  cereqionles.  Rev. 
Billy  Hall,  minister  of  Fulton  Heights 
United  Methodist  Church,  Sifeter  Michael 
Jean  of  the  Providence  Schfcol  of  Nurs- 
ing, and  Rev.  James  Pinley,  pastor  of  the 
Phillips  Temple  AOH  Chutch  of  God. 
Every  person  involved  made  a  strong 
contribution  to  the  programs  success. 

The  main  address  was  glfen  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Emmett  B  Cassady,  UBAF  (Ret.) , 
who  compiled  quite  an  impressive  record 
In  the  Air  Force  before  retij^ng  in  Mo- 
bile. His  speech  was  timely  and  carried 
a  pertinent  message  for  our  Nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  qonsent  that 
General  Cassady's  address  bi  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

MeMOBiAL  Dat  Spkech  by  JIaj.  Gen. 

EltMETT   B.    CaSSADI 

Mr.  Stewart,  Congressman  Edwards,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  Members  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Scoutriaster  Lank- 
ford. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  In  gathering  today 
we  commemorate  a  remarkable  uoup  of  men 
and  women;  for  we  here  honor  not  only  the 
dead  In  whose  midst  we  are  prl^Ueged  to  as- 
semble, but  all  those,  wherever  burled,  who 
have  honorably  and  nobly  died  that  o\ir  Re- 
public might  live. 

Today  let  us  remember  those  whose  cher- 
ished hopes  and  attainable  anbltlons  were 
cut  off  In  the  bright  sunshine  of  youth.  Let 
us  remember  those  whose  wou  ids.  brought 
years  cf  suffering,  before  death  led  them  to 
thlz  quiet  spot.  Let  us  remembei  thosa  whose 
service  In  peace  and  war  gave  C  istlnctlon  to 
every  segment  of  our  society.  They  all  lie 
here  In  honorable  repose. 

The  message  their  tombstone;  might  give 
us  today  would  be  far  more  than  the  name, 
the  unit,  and  the  date  of  death  They  might 
sar  to  us,  "You  take  care  of  t<:  day  and  to- 
m:>rrow.  ovr  day  has  passed." 

In  such  a  reminder  there  Is  h;  pe.  Hope  for 
today  and  hope  for  tomorrow.  We  see  oiu- 
hopes  for  tomorrow  clearly  vl  iible  In  the 
shining  ranks  of  our  splendid  jouth  In  the 
uniform  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  Is 
they  who  have  organized  this  W  emorlal  Day 
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Service.  It  Is  they  who  will  carry  the  torch  of 
liberty — for  who  can  deny  the  forward  look- 
ing promise  in  their  motto,  "Be  Prepared". 

Yes,  today  we  must  be  prepared  to  squarely 
face  the  difficult  problems  which  confront 
every  citizen  of  our  great  republic — and  we 
must  find  solutions  I  My  brothers  In  arms 
sleep  In  peace. 

Only  death  Is  Indifferent  to  the  woes  of 
mankind.  It  cares  not  for  forms  of  govern- 
ment :  It  gathers  them  In  as  It  does  all  living 
things:  It  matters  not  to  the  grim  reaper — 
republic — monarchy — dictatorship,  each  sur- 
vives only  as  long  as  Its  people  so  wUl. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
republic.  As  a  people  we  have  survived  wars, 
floods,  hurricanes,  pestilence,  weak  leader- 
ship. Inflation,  deflation  and  depression.  Now 
we  must  be  prepared  to  survive  the  even 
more  elusive  forces  which  would  destroy  us 
as  a  people. 

We  have  seen  the  enforced  Idleness,  the 
cold  homes  and  the  consternation  which 
arose  with  the  energy  shortage.  We  are  a 
wasteful  people  and  we  have  had  a  warning 
In  this  recent  experience.  Surely  our  hon- 
ored dead  would  say  to  us,  "Husband  your 
great  natural  resources,  for  difficult  times  yet 
lie  ahead." 

Everywhere  we  see  the  degrading  Impact 
of  pornography.  Our  honored  dead  may  have 
repeatedly  declared  that  our  country  would 
never  permit  our  youth  to  be  exposed  to  such 
an  evil. 

We  see  our  personal  ever  Increasing  ex- 
pectations become  unfulfUlable  because  of 
Inflation.  To  most  of  our  honored  dead  a 
small  salary  was  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs.  They  would  surely  be  appalled  at  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  permitted  the  de- 
basement of  our  once  sound  dollar. 

We  have  watched  the  plague  of  drugs  fas- 
ten upon  many  of  our  youth,  and  take  a 
terrible  toll.  Addressing  this  problem  our 
honored  dead  would  unquestionably  say, 
"This  Is  the  first  enemy  to  attack,  and  our 
national  policy  must  be  victory  at  whatever 
the  cost,  for  our  most  precious  asset  la  the 
youth  of  our  country". 

For  months  we  have  marched.  Inexorably, 
toward  a  crisis  of  national  leadership.  The 
confrontation  between  our  chief  executive 
and  the  Judicial  and  legislative  branches  Is 
of  profound  sorrow  and  pain  to  all  of  us;  for 
It  lies  like  a  malignant  tumor  within  ovir 
body  politic.  Our  honored  dead  would  surely 
demand  a  cure  for  this  sad  affliction.  They 
might  say  to  us.  "Be  prepared  to  demand  that 
the  rule  of  law  be  not  violated  by  any  one 
of  the  three  great  segrments  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  law  must  prevail! 

Looking  at  the  atomic  world  of  today  we 
find  It  not  far  removed  from  the  bow  and 
arrow  ?.ge  of  yesterday.  It  remains  a  world 
In  which,  as  Uendell  Wllkle  said.  "Only  the 
strong  can  be  free."  It  has  alwavs  been  the 
same. 

We  could  not  be  here  In  free  a-ssembly  to- 
day should  we  the  people  not  have  provided 
our  armed  forces  with  the  tools  to  do  their 
Job. 

As  the  burdens  of  tax.  Inflation  and  other 
Issues  demanding  priority  grow,  so  do  the 
demands  for  reducing  the  power  and  might 
of  our  military  preparedness.  On  this  Issue, 
so  vital  to  the  life  cf  o^tr  republic,  our  enobled 
dead  would  surely  say.  "At  whatever  the  cost, 
never,  never,  neTJer  provide  for  freedom  any- 
thing less  than  that  required  for  victory." 

Ladles  and  gentleman — our  honored  dead 
served  In  behalf  of  freedom,  of  which  law 
and  order  Is  one  bulwark.  We  must  each  be 
prepared,  as  a  citizen,  to  carry  our  full  share 
of  the  heavy  load  which  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. We  must  each  be  prepared  to  face  and 
defeat  our  problems  with  the  same  resolve 
that  led  the  founders  of  our  republic  to 
pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
s?.cred  honor  to  the  cause  which  made  us  free 
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men  and  women.  We  can  do  whatever  is  ne- 
cessary while  being  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  valiant  men  and  women  In  our  armed 
forces  stand  ready  to  defend,  with  their  lives, 
the  priceless  heritage  America  has  bequeath- 
ed to  us  all. 

In  freedom  we  have  received  a  many  splen- 
dored  thing.  It  Is  ours  to  hold  In  trust  for 
the  next  generation.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
It  was  laid  to  rest  during  our  time. 

Ood  remember  our  heroic  dead  and  Ood 
bless  America. 


ZOOS:  TODAY'S  ARK 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VISGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  support  and  assjptance  to  zoos  in 
upgrading  their  facilities  and  improving 
their  management.  The  bill,  H.R.  12047, 
also  establishes  a  Federal  Zoological  and 
Aquav ium  Board  to  assist  in  the  improve- 
ment of  zoo  personnel  and  physical  plant. 
The  interest  in  making  changes  for  the 
better  is  apparent.  The  delay  in  taking 
action  is  caused  by  the  severe  fiscal  bind 
facing  most  cities.  Many  of  the  city  zoos 
need  substantial  rebuilding  Involving 
large  areas  of  the  facility.  Unfortimately. 
priority  for  zoo  construction  usually  gets 
bumped  down  the  ladder  from  year  to 
year  as  other  needs  arise.  Congress 
should  act  to  meet  this  need. 

Zoo  management  ofiScials  are  now  In- 
stituting in  some  areas  a  concept  called 
"survival  centers."  They  are  facilities 
located  outside  cities  in  which  there  is 
room  for  freedom  of  movement  and  some 
semblance  of  a  natural  environment.  The 
action  encourages  animal  breeding, 
thereby  reducing  the  risk  of  further  en- 
dangering already  endangered  species  by 
stocking  zoos  from  the  wild.  Indeed,  cap- 
tive breeding  can  be  important  to  the 
survival  of  some  species;  however,  many 
are  unable  to  do  so  unless  in  a  herd 
environment. 

H.R.  12047  contains  a  provision  for  the 
necessary  financial  assistance  to  zoos 
planning  survival  centers.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  1334 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
qn  the  committee  to  take  action  on  this 
bill  and  report  it  to  the  House  for  a  vote. 
The  need  for  action  is  now  while  there 
is  still  time  to. rescue  our  deteriorating 
zoos  and  bring  humaneness  to  the  ani- 
mals held  in  them. 

An  article  describing  survival  centers 
and  their  Importance  to  animals  and 
zoologists  was  published  In  the  May  28, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
I  Insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

New  Rolz  for  Zoos  :  Photkctino  Enoangebzd 

Species 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

San  Diego.  Calif. — A  year  and  a  ^aif  ago 

Charles  Sedgwick  and  Clyde  HIU  went  bear 

hunting  In  Alaska.  What  kept  tbem  warm 

during  a  week  of  freezing,  all-night  vlgUs 
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was  the  hope  of  bagging  a  rare  Yakutat 
"blue." 

When  they  spotted  bear  baits  and  a  shoot- 
ing platform  nailed  to  a  tree,  they  knew 
other  hunters  were  also  after  the  same 
bear.  One  had  posted  a  (1,000  reward  for 
anyone  who  could  lead  him  to  a  "blue." 

On  the  final  night  of  the  hunt  Chuck  Sedg- 
wick spotted  the  bear  from  a  toolshed  where 
be  was  staked  out.  An  Inadvertent  rustle 
u  he  aimed  sent  the  big  blue  charging  to- 
ward him,  but  the  animal  swerved  away  and 
Jumped  into  a  tree.  Dr.  Sedgwick  shot  and 
bagged  the  bear — for  the  coUectlon  of  the 
San  Diego  Zoo. 

His  "hunting"  with  a  tranquilizer  rifle 
probably  saved  the  rare  blue  from  a  trophy- 
seeker  using  bullets.  The  hurried,  week-long 
expedition  shows  to  what  lengths  profession- 
als from  around  the  world  are  going  to  save 
rare  and  endangered  species  from  the  threat 
of  extinction. 

RASE  COLOR    PRASE 

"The  fabulotis  blue  bear  of  Alaska,"  notes 
Bir.  Hill,  the  San  Diego  Zoo's  curator  of  mam- 
mals, "Is  one  of  the  last  major  mysteries  of 
the  world  of  mammals."  It  represents  a 
rare  color  phase  of  the  American  black 
bear,  and  Its  range  (from  Takutat  Bay  to 
Olacler  Bay)  Is  "only  a  pinprick  on  a  world 
map." 

Prized  by  hunters  for  its  glistening  blue 
coat  (pelts  are  worth  $5,000),  the  blue  bear 
Is  In  danger  of  being  hunted  Into  extinction. 
By  capturing  Yakutat  Barry,  as  the  200- 
pound  male  is  now  called,  Mr.  HUl  and  zoo 
veterinarian  Sedgwick  took  only  the  first  of 
the  many  steps  that  could  lead  to  "zoo-bank- 
ing" (preserving  In  captivity)  blue  bears. 

Success  now  hinges  on  getting  a  female 
blue,  and  prospects  appear  "almost  non> 
existent."  A  recent  survey  shows  that  of  80 
bears  sighted  In  the  blue's  habitat  area,  only 
one  Is  blue;  its  sex  is  unknown. 

The  zoo  has,  however,  received  permission 
from  the  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game  to  captiu"e  two  black  bears  from  the 
blue's  habitat  area.  San  Diego  Zoo  officials 
hope  that  breeding  the  male  blue  with  one  or 
more  female  blacks  eventually  will  produce 
a  female  blue.  But  even  If  this  process  builds 
up  a  stock  of  blues,  the  problems  of  In- 
breeding could  end  the  project. 

Is  a  "color  phase"  of  one  species  of  bear 
all  that  Important? 

"We  are  the  ark,"  Dr.  Sedgwtck  declares 
unequivocally,  speaking  of  a  newly  emerging 
role  for  zoos.  "Animals  are  not  safe  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  People  can  be  crit- 
ical about  zoo  breeding  programs;  they  can 
say  we  don't  reproduce  natural  animals.  But 
vre  feel  like  we're  the  ark." 

"Everyone  In  the  zoo  business  Is  very 
aware  of  world  conservation  problems,"  says 
Mr.  HIU.  "We're  spending  as  much  time  and 
money  as  possible  to  do  what  we  can.  Money 
especially  Is  limited." 

Even  so,  a  zoo  does  not  have  to  be  as  big 
an  operation  as  San  Diego's  to  play  a  crucial 
role  In  saving  an  endangered  species. 

For  example,  a  successful  breeding  pro- 
gram run  by  the  small,  pr'.vately-owned 
Catsklll  Game  Farm  near  Cairo,  N.Y.,  has 
helped  Insure  the  preservation  of  Prsewalskl 
(wild  Mongolian)  horses,  rare  living  ances- 
tors of  modern  horses. 

From  a  herd  of  nine  of  the  rare  horses, 
acquired  in  1956  from  the  Munich  Zoo,  Cat- 
skill  owner  Roland  Llndeman  has  bred  55 
Przewalskls,  about  one-third  of  the  current 
world  population.  As  a  result  of  the  program 
there  are  good  prospects  that  the  horses  will 
regain  a  foothold  In  their  natural  habitat. 
According  to  Mr.  Llndeman  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment now  Is  seeking  to  establish  a  500- 
square-mlle  reserve  where  Przewalskl  horses 
would  be  protected  In  the  original  habitat  or 
something  very  close  to  It.  Mr.  Llndeman 
will  don&te  a  stallion  and  two  mares. 
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WhUe  many  zoos  are  making  serious  efforts 
to  establish  breeding  programs,  not  all  have 
been  as  successful  as  Mr.  Llndeman's  ven- 
ture. At  a  1972  meeting  on  breeding  endan- 
gered species,  John  Perry,  assistant  director 
of  Washington's  National  Zoo,  could  list  only 
eight  species  of  animals  for  which  zoo  propa- 
gation had  been  successful  enough  "to  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  species  can  be 
permanently  maintained  without  further 
acquisitions  from  the  wild."  Still  zookeepers 
see  the  effort  as  vital. 

"The  conservation  problems  are  vast  and 
overwhelming,"  comments  San  Diego's  Clyde 
HIU.  As  prime  problems  he  lists  habitat 
destruction,  the  population  explosion,  wars, 
human  and  Industrial  development,  and 
vested  Interests,  Including,  for  example,  the 
economic  rqje  of  hunting  In  Alaska. 

"There's  no  hope  In  India,"  he  asserts. 
"And  East  Africa  is  one  of  the  great  popu- 
lation explosion  places  In  the  world.  Animals 
are  going  to  take  second  place  there.  Those 
of  us  In  the  conservation  field  can't  keep 
up  with  these  problems. 

"But,"  he  adds,  "look  at  the  conservation 
situation  right  here  In  California.  We're  not 
hungry;  we're  well  educated,  and  even  so, 
we  can't  keep  the  condor  going." 

E^ren  when  the  needed  animals  can  be 
found  for  animal  banks  at  zoos,  getting  them 
to  mate  In  captivity  Is  no  easy  proposition. 
Many  will  not  mate  unless  their  surround- 
ings match  their  natxiral  habitats  and  there 
Is  sufficient  compatibility  between  the  par- 
ticular animals  the  zoo  arbitrarily  has 
paired. 

BRINCIKC  UP  OFFSPRING 

If  the  animals  do  mate,  the  task  of  raising 
a  significant  number  of  offspring  to  adult- 
hood In  a  zoo  Is  enormous.  The  numbers 
most  zoos  can  care  for  are  pitifully  small. 

"If  you  totaled  all  the  mammals  In  U.S. 
zoos,"  notes  Mr.  Perry,  "there  are  fewer 
than  36  Individuals  per  mammal  species." 
These  numbers  are  not  designed  for  sur- 
vival." 

Four  reforms  could  help  a  zoo  better  pre- 
serve endangered  sp>ecles:  speclaUzatlon  In 
fewer  species;  long-term  breeding  programs 
using  dozens,  not  mere  pairs,  of  animals; 
establishment  of  spacious  rural  breeding 
farms;  and  expansion  of  animal  propagation 
research. 

But  the  most  Important  reform  for  sur- 
vival of  endangered  species,  Mr.  Perry  con- 
tends. Is  a  change  In  mankind's  regard  for 
animals — from  considering  tbem  mere  ob- 
jects for  human  uses  to  recognizing  their  In- 
trinsic worth  and  Importance  In  earth's 
ecology. 

"The  world  Is  our  zoo,"  Mr.  Perry  stresses, 
"a  zoo  that  must  be  well  managed.  Its  re- 
sources carefully  husbanded,  for  these  are 
the  only  resources  It  can  ever  have.  We  have 
appointed  ourselves  the  keepers  of  this  zoo, 
but  we  cannot  live  outside  its  gates.  We  are 
of  it.  Our  lives  are  Inextricably  Intertwined 
with  the  Uves  of  all  the  lives  within.  Their 
fate  wUl  be  ours." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE  FT.T.TNGTON 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  contributed  so  much  to 
American  music  over  the  years  and  who 
left  us  a  great  legacy.  That  man  Is  the 
late  Edward  Kennedy  "Duke"  Ellington 
who  died  Friday,  May  24. 
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Thousands  of  Duke  Ellington's  fans 
gathered  at  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New  York 
on  Monday  of  this  week  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  the  great  pianist,  mu- 
sician, composer,  band  leader,  play- 
wright, and  statesman.  While  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  "man  who  made  the  20th 
century  swing",  he  was  also  a  composer 
of  religious  music  and  in  1968  performed 
his  famous  Second  Sacred  Concert  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 

A  middle-aged  postal  worker  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

Ellington  saved  me  during  the  Depression 
becaiise  he  gave  so  many  folks  and  me.  the 
only  thing  we  could  afford — ^mualc. 

This  is  typical  of  the  contributions 
made  by  Duke  Ellington  to  the  people  of 
America  as  well  as  the  world. 

Taking  note  of  his  great  achievements 
in  the  music  field  and  as  a  good  will  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States,  President 
Nixon  presented  Duke  Ellington  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  on  his  70th  birthday. 
No  man  has  been  more  deserving  of  this 
honor  and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  came 
to  him  at  that  time. 

While  Duke  Ellington  wiU  be  missed  as 
a  great  human  being,  his  compositions 
such  as  "Mood  Indigo,"  "Satin  Doll,"  and 
"Solititude"  will  live  on  forever.  All  of 
us  are  indeed  fortimate  for  the  legacy 
he  has  left  to  us. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  George 
Davenport,  a  senior  at  Ehiblin  High 
School,  Dublin.  Ohio,  and  a  constituent 
of  mine.  Is  the  recipient  of  the  annual 
U.S.  (jovemment  Award  presented  by  the 
Washington-Perry  Township  Women's 
Republican  Club.  The  essay  which  won 
Mr.  Davenport  the  award  deserves  pub- 
lic dissemination  and  I  recommend  it  to 
all  as  food  for  thought. 

The  essay  follows: 

America  the  Beautifttl 
(By  George  Davenport) 

Many  people  believe  that  modern  America 
Is  on  Its  way  to  oblivion.  They  support  this 
pessimistic  statement  by  reminding  us  of  all 
of  our  nation's  problems  concerning  corrup- 
tion In  the  higher  echelons  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  energy  crisis,  our  unstable  econ- 
omy, and  our  polluted  environment. 

There  are  others  who  state  that  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  whole,  are  soft,  lazy,  apathetic, 
and  lackadaisical  Indlvldusils.  "fhey  support 
this  with  examples  such  as  the  miuider  of  a 
young  woman  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  not  too  many  years  ago.  This  murder 
was  carried  out  Ln  front  of  over  100  wit- 
nesses, not  one  of  whom  had  the  Internal 
fortitude  nor  the  gumption  to  Jump  In  to 
assist  the  woman.  They  Just  stood  around 
and  watched.  Another  example  of  the  public's 
general  apathy  Is  the  fart  that  In  seven  of 
the  last  eight  presidential  elections,  the 
winning  candid p.te  has  received  fewer  votes 
than  the  number  of  eligible  voters  that  did 
not  even  bother  to  show  up  at  the  polls 
to  ro!?e  their  opinions. 

Do  you  bcUere  that  America  is  on  Its  way 
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out  as  evidenced  by  all  her  pro?  lems  and  the 
supposed  "apathy"  of  her  p«op  e?  The  argu 
ments  presented  abore  certaliily  seem  to 
point  In  that  general  direction.  However,  I 
believe  that  these  arguments  aie  Individual, 
Independent  cases,  ones  that  aon't  teU  the 
whole  truth.  [ 

Our  nation  appears  to  be  Inldeep  trouble 
with  political  corruption,  energy  crises, 
crime,  and  Innumerable  other  problems,  but 
then,  what  country  Isn't?  Every  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  world  has  ha^  devastating 
crises  and  problems.  Some  have!  folded:  oth- 
ers have  overcome  their  problems,  but  not 
without  the  Infliction  of  great  iamage.  This 
does  not  offer  much  consolidation,  nor  does 
It  Justify  our  political,  social,  apd  economic 
Ula.  J 

However,  the  United  States  ofl  America  has 
successfully  overcome  some  of  ibe  problems 
of  her  past,  a  few  of  which  '^re  her  In- 
spiring Revolution  for  freedomj  against  the 
British  tyranny,  the  brutal  Cml  War,  both 
World  Wars,  and  the  demoralising  Depres- 
sion of  the  1930'8.  I 

Why  Is  It  that  our  nation  has  purvlved  and 
flourished  while  others  have  Ijallen?  I  at- 
tribute It  to  those  principles  a|id  Ideals  es- 
tablished by  our  forefathers  In  tfae  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  b«lleve  that  a 
nation  In  which  a  citizen  has  the  right  and 
potential  to  participate  as  muc^  or  as  little 
as  he  desires  in  an  effort  to  brln^  about  gov- 
ernmental changes  Is  bound  tq  be  a  much 
stronger,  happier,  and  unified  Inatlon  than 
one  In  which  the  i>eopIe  serve  i  the  govern- 
ment. I  also  believe  that  a  natloti  that  exists 
solely  for  the  betterment  and  geiieral  welfare 
of  Its  citizens  In  far  stronger  ■  and  unified 
than  any  other  conceivable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Ovu  government  Is  Ef^ccessful  In 
achieving  this  goal  of  servlngj  the  citizen 
In  many  ways.  Per  Instance,  tq  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  Individual  has  the  right 
to  choose  hla  style  of  speech,  mbde  of  dress, 
occupation,  religion,  locale,  aiyl  life-style. 
Where  else  but  America  is  thjs  right  up- 
held? 

The  United  States  of  America]  Is  based  on 
the  principle  of  "all  men  being  created 
equal,"  and  It  has  talcen  grei^  strides  to 
achieve  equality,  racial  or  otherwise.  The 
Constitution  guarantees  all  peraons  shall  be 
equal  before  the  law;  there  ihall  be  no 
favorites.  Again,  where  but  America? 

America  Is  a  nation  In  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  rule  by  Jhelr  participation  In 
campaigns  and  voting;  And  yet|  It  Is  a  na- 
tion In  which  the  minority's  rights  and  privi- 
leges are  protected  so  that  they  cannot  be  In- 
fringed upon  by  the  desires  of  t^e  majority. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  some  p>^ple  believe 
that  Americans  are  soft,  lazy,  anid  apathetic. 
They  really  don't  care  what  hap|)ens  around 
them:  Just  so  long  as  they  are  Comfortable. 
This  may  be  true  Is  some  cases,  aut  I  believe 
that  999c  of  the  American  citizens  may  be 
counted  on  when  the  need  arise*.  Pope  PlU£ 
Xn  (Eugene  Pacelll)  once  said,  ^'The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  genius  for  M)lendld  and 
unselfish  action,  and  Into  the  hands  of 
America  Ood  has  placed  the  destinies  of  af- 
flicted humanity."  In  a  recent  edition  of  the 
VS.  News  and  World  Report,  Iti  was  stated 
that  America  has  become  the  accepted  peace- 
maker throughout  the  world.  Thi  two  World 
Wars  and  our  subsequent  aid  tobhirope,  the 
Korean  and  Viet  Nam  conflicts,  oir  aid  in  the 
Middle  East,  Bangladesh,  and  |>aUstan  all 
vividly  demonstrate  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  apathetic;  they  do  c«re.  America 
Is  the  only  nation  In  the  history  of  the  world 
to  have  done  so  much  and  receired  so  little 
from  other  nations  and  their  pleople.  That 
Is  my  kind  of  country. 

I  believe  In  a  nation  that  strves  tor  the 
betterment  of  Its  citizens,  not  Just  ItaeU.  I 
believe  In  a  nation  that  encouriiges  Its  cit- 
izens to  do  as  they  want,  say  wha  t  they  wish, 
and  act  as  individuals.  I  believe  In  a  nation 
that  has  sent  men  to  the  moon  ind  yet  still 
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strives  to  fight  poverty  and  disease.  I  believe 
In  "America  the  Beautiful;"  I  believe  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  yet  I  believe  that  In 
order  for  our  nation  to  reach  Its  greatest 
potential.  It  will  require  the  cooperation  and 
desire  of  the  American  populace.  I  have  faith 
In  America;  I  have  faith  In  her  people.  To- 
gether, we  shall  continue  to  lead  the  world. 


May  30,  197j^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  E.  CHEVER- 
TON  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS,  A  DEDI- 
CATED PIONEER  IN  LOCAL  TELE- 
VISION NEWS 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MASSACBOSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  Richard  E.  Cheverton  died  of 
cancer  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where  he 
had  served  for  18  years  as  news  director 
of  television  station  WOTV.  Although  I 
knew  Dick  Cheverton  only  slightly,  I  have 
learned  since  his  death  of  the  high  regard 
which  ills  fellow  TV  newsmen  and  his 
friends  felt  for  him,  and  how  important 
he  was  to  the  development  of  local  tele- 
vision news  In  this  country. 

One  of  the  most  positive  and  encour- 
aging developments  in  television  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  the  exponential 
growth  of  television  news  in  our  cities. 
In  the  early  1960's,  most  TV  stations  con- 
tented themselves  with  15  minutes  of 
local  news,  weather,  and  sports  to  match 
the  network's  newscast.  Today,  virtually 
every  major  market  sees  a  full  hour  of 
local  news  in  addition  to  the  network's 
30  minutes.  A  nimiber  of  large  TV  sta- 
tions program  90  minutes  or  2  hours  in 
the  early  evening  and  a  half-hour  late  at 
night.  With  this  increase  in  airtlme  has 
come  a  corresponding  expansion  of  staff 
and  facilities.  Ten  years  ago,  only  a  few 
hundred  men  and  women  worked  in  local 
TV  news.  Today,  they  number  in  the 
thousands. 

A  handful  of  dedicated  TV  news  pro- 
fessionals led  the  flght  for  Increased 
attention  to  local  news  on  television. 
Prominent  in  that  group  was  Dick 
Cheverton. 

The  tributes  which  follow,  led  by  a  per- 
sonal message  from  our  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague.  Vice  President  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  testify  to  the  contributions  made  by 
Dick  Cheverton  to  the  excellence  and 
prevalence  of  local  TV  news  today: 
Message  From  Vice  PsEsmEm-  Gerald  R. 
PoRD  IN  Tribute  to  Richard  Cheverton 
The  word  Integrity  comes  strongest  to  my 
mind  when  I  think  of  Dick  Cheverton.  He 
had  a  rocklike  dedication  to  the  truth.  I 
knew  Dick  as  a  good  friend  for  nearly  20 
years.  But  In  that  time,  he  never  let  our 
friendship  diminish  the  toughness  of  his 
questions,  or  the  fierceness  of  his  determi- 
nation to  make  known  the  full  facts  of  a 
story. 

In  our  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  Dick  Chever- 
ton sought  the  facts  when  problems  or  dis- 
putes aroee.  And  he  made  sure  that  his 
broadcasts  and  documentaries  reported  re- 
sponsibly and  fairly  those  facts  regardless 
of  any  pressiires  that  might  be  brought  to 
bear. 

Integrity  and  abUlty  estabUshed  Dick 
Cheverton  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  pro- 
fession. Leadership  that  was  recognized  na- 


tionwide In  his  Election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Radio  Television  News  Directors  Associa- 
tion, and  to  a  number  of  terms  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  that  organization  and  that 
of  the  AP  News  Broadcasters. 

But  his  contributions  to  the  stUl-young 
profession  of  broadcast  Journalism  were 
most  significant  in  the  high  standards  which 
he  did  so  much  to  encourage,  by  example, 
through  the  training  of  new  Journalists  on 
his  news  staff,  and  through  articulate  and 
forceful  exposition  of  his  Ideas  and  his 
Ideals. 

As  one  of  the  pioneer  Journalists  In  Tele- 
vision News,  Dick  Cheverton  was  a  key  fig- 
ure In  the  rapid  expansion  of  TV  coverage 
of  community  news,  which  helped  make  tele- 
vision news  a  primary  source  of  news  for  a 
majority  of  Americans. 

I  hope  that  Dick  Cheverton's  Integrity,  his 
Ideals,  and  his  dedication  to  the  principle 
that  the  facts  of  any  story  should  be  re- 
ported as  fully,  fairly  and  responsibly  as  pos- 
sible will  long  Inspire  journaUsta  to  follow 
his  example. 

Broadcast  bt  Willard  Schroeder,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wednesday,  Mat  8 

Today,  Dick  Cheverton,  News  Director  of 
WOTV,  died  after  a  long  struggle  against 
cancer. 

Chev  was,  I  think,  well  known  to  most  of 
you  as  the  man  who  wrote  and  telecast  the 
editorials  run  on  this  station  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  the  behind  the  scenes  boas  of 
our  entire  news  enterprise. 

Whatever  status  WOTV  enjoys  in  news  is 
essentially  to  his  credit.  He  came  to  work 
here  eighteen  years  ago  when  TV  news  was 
more  a  future  goal  than  a  reality.  He  hired 
the  stAff,  set  professional  standards  and 
organized  our  efforts  to  deliver  what  comes 
to  you  now  on  a  regxilar  basis. 

But  those  of  us  here  at  WOTV  had  the 
prlvUege  of  knowing  Dick  In  a  more  per- 
sonal way.  While  he  was  a  competent  admin- 
istrator. It  was  not  his  greatest  talent.  More 
Importantly,  he  was  a  fine  writer  and  re- 
porter. He  maintained  a  persistent  sense  of 
Independence — of  being  his  own  man — that 
transcended  his  being  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion. And  that  Is  what  reaUy  made  him  stand 
out  above  the  crowd.  Along  with  his  talents 
of  a  sensitive  reporter  and  clear,  direct  writ- 
er, he  had  the  integrity  that  added  up  to  his 
being  a  journalist  of  the  first  order. 

But  he  never  took  himself  too  seriously — 
and  that's  what  made  It  not  only  a  privilege 
to  work  with  him — It  also  was  exciting  and 
fun, 

Dick  and  I  were  close  personal  friends. 
Over  the  years  we  shared  quite  a  few  joys 
and  sorrows.  I — and  all  the  rest  of  the  staff — 
wUl  miss  him. 

But  we  are  grateful  for  the  years  Dick  was 
with  us.  He  was  one  of  the  good  guys — a  posi- 
tive force  that  will  be  remembered  for  what 
he  was  and  what  he  did. 

(Prom  the  Or&nd  Rapids  Press] 
A  Competitor  Wnx  Be  Missed 

People  throughout  the  Western  Michigan 
broadcasting  range  will  remember  Dick 
Cheverton,  WOTV's  news  director  who  died 
Wednesday,  as  a  calm  and  reasoned  voice,  a 
commentator  devoted  to  fair  conclusions 
based  on  fact. 

Those  who  knew  him  personally  will  recall 
him  as  a  fast  man  with  a  quip :  a  decent  and 
a  tolerant  man.  The  only  things  Dick 
couldn't  tolerate  were  a  phony — or  a  phony 
Issue.  He  could  spot  either  a  mile  down  the 
pike  and  make  mincemeat  of  It. 

To  his  staff,  he  was  a  fair  and  considerate 
boss,  to  his  associates  a  good  newsman,  a 
fighter  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  for  the 
public's  right  to  know. 

His  opposite  numbers,  whether  In  print 
or  electronic  media,  remember  Dick  as  a 
tough,  ethical  competitor.  And  as  a  friend. 
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All  In  aU,  a  pretty  good  way  to  be  re- 
membered. 

FBQM  Bos  Johnson,  President,  Radio  Tele- 
vision News  Directors  Association 

As  a  President  of  RTNDA,  Dick  Cheverton 
led  us  In  a  difficult  Journey  toward  recogni- 
tion of  broadcasting's  role  In  the  Joiu-nallstlc 
process.  He  led  us  by  example,  as  a  solid 
working  newsman.  He  led  us  also  by  the 
strength  of  his  will  to  better  understand  our 
own  role  In  society.  And  he  led  us  to  ccHn- 
munlcate  that  understanding  to  the  nation. 

But  that  doesn't  describe  the  man.  Dick 
was  a  good  friend,  a  warm  human  being,  a 
man  concerned  about  his  community.  And, 
when  he  was  at  work  In  his  news  room,  he 
was  a  good  oompetltor.  But  most  of  all.  1 
think  I'll  remember  Dick  Cheverton  as  some- 
one I  looked  up  to.  Every  encounter  I  had 
with  him  drove  home  this  point:  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  outrage  at  evidences  of  wrong- 
doing and  Impropriety.  Although  he  had 
worked  In  news  for  years,  he  never  lost  that 
ability  to  react  on  behalf  of  the  little  man. 

The  awards  he  and  his  news  department 
won  are  many.  But  the  recognition  I'm  cer- 
tain he  cherished  most  was  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  professionals.  And  this  Dick  Cheverton 
posseesed  In  fuU  measure. 


From  Richard  Krolik,  Former  Vice 
President,  Time-Life  Broadcast 

Dick  Cheverton  did  the  job  of  local  TV 
news  director  about  as  well  as  anyone  ever 
did.  Tho  awards  committees  for  the  Peabody, 
du  Pont.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  AP  and  a  dozen  other  honors  attested  to 
that. 

He  fought  for  staff  and  equipment  and 
air  time.  He  wrote  and  delivered  editorials 
that  earned  him  the  respect  of  the  very  Es- 
tablishment he  attacked.  He  saw  to  it  that 
the  vital  Issues  concerning  aU  the  communi- 
ties tn  his  audience  got  fair  and  extensive 
coverage. 

More  than  that,  he  perceived  the  need  to 
upgrade  local  TV  news  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  to  expand  Its  horizons.  As  an  early 
ETNDA  president,  he  advocated  tough  re- 
quirements and  he  defended  the  Integrity  of 
TV  newsmen  along  with  their  print  predeces- 
sors and  peers.  He  keynoted  the  first  na- 
tional conference  on  TV  News  Standards, 
and  he  lectured  to  neophyte  newsmen  at 
RTNDA  regional  meetings. 

Thanks  to  Chev,  Orand  Rapids  saw  a  lot 
of  the  world  through  the  filmed  reports  of  a 
man  they  knew  and  trusted.  He  traveled  to 
Vietnam  and  Western  E^irope,  to  the  satel- 
lite countries  and  the  Middle  East,  and  even 
to  China,  where  he  hobbled  around  on 
crutches  following  Vice  President  Ford. 

Through  the  years,  despite  frequent  bouts 
with  one  or  another  kind  of  painful  ailment, 
he  never  lost  his  Irreverent  sense  of  humor. 
He  is  survived,  not  only  by  his  splendid 
wife  Virginia  and  their  two  good  chUdren 
Dick  and  Nancy,  but  also  by  a  generation  of 
local  TV  news  people,  who  owe  him  more 
than  they  know. 


"Wp  WILL  BURY  YOU"  SAYS  SOVIET 

PARLIAMENTARIAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Congress  was  visited  by  a  delegation 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  It  was  labeled  as  a 
delegation  of  "parliemientarians"  which 
is  certainly  not  descriptive  in  their  csise, 
since  neither  their  Supreme  Soviet  nor 
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their  Council  of  Nationalities  ever  ques- 
tions the  decisions  of  the  ruling  Commu- 
nist Party,  nor  will  they  ever,  since  the 
leaders  of  the  party  and  the  government 
are  one  and  the  same.  What  Is  interest- 
ing however,  is  the  fact  that  this  delega- 
tion fairly  oozed  with  detente.  But,  back 
in  Moscow  thay  were  withholding  dis- 
tribution of  an  article  in  one  of  their 
theoretical  Journals,  Kommunist,  by  one 
of  these  so-called  visiting  parliamentari- 
ans, Mr.  Boris  N.  Ponomarev,  who  was 
Informing  his  readers  that  the  United 
States  is  rip^  for  overthrow.  We  are  all 
part  of  a  dying  capitalism,  he  went  on 
and  is  it  not  ironic  that  they  are  falling 
over  themselves  to  trade  with  a  decay- 
ing nation?  I  commend  the  article  by 
Paul  Wohl  in  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  23, 1974.  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 
U.S.  Lawmakers  To  Learn  Soviet  Concept 

or   DtXENTB 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

"Parliamentarians"  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.8JI.  are  In  Washington  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  United  States  congress- 
men and  to  explain  to  them  the  Soviet  con- 
cept of  d6tente. 

The  delegation  composed  of  seven  men  and 
one  woman,  mostly  magazine  or  newspaper 
editors.  Is  headed  by  Boris  N.  Ponomarev, 
chairman  of  the  f<»elgn  affairs  commission 
of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  one  of  the  two 
bovises  of  the  Soviet  legislature. 

In  line  with  the  double  nature  of  the 
Soviet  state,  which  Is  ruled  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  most  of  the  members  of  the  dele- 
gation also  belong  to  the  party's  Central 
Committee,  which  elects  the  Politburo. 

'I'HEHIH   DEVELOPED 

Mr.  Ponomarev,  the  head  of  the  delegation, 
Is  an  alternate  (nonvoting)  member  of  the 
Politburo,  and  head  of  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant sections  of  the  Central  Committee's 
"apparatus" — the  section  In  charge  of  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Communist  parties. 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  maker  and  formu- 
later  of  party  policy,  rather  than  a  party 
parliamentarian.  In  a  major  article  entitled 
"Vladimir  nich  Lenin  and  the  Communist 
World  Movement"  pu'^)U8hed  in  No.  6  of 
Kommunist,  the  Central  Committee's  politi- 
cal and  Ideological  Journal.  Mr.  Ponomarev 
has  developed  a  thesis  that  In  theoretical 
phrasing  says  what  the  Soviet  Union's  blunt 
former  Nlklta  S.  B3irushchev  told  the  Ameri- 
can people:  "We  wUl  bury  you  I" 

CLEAR    MEANING 

While  Mr.  Ponomarev's  article  used  theo- 
retical language.  Its  meaning  Is  clear.  This 
may  explain  why  issue  No.  6  of  Kommunist 
has  failed  to  reach  the  United  States.  The 
latest  Issue  to  arrive  Is  No.  6  of  March,  an 
unxisual  occurrence  because  Kommunist  is 
a  bi-weekly. 

"Capitalism  in  today's  countries  is  not 
only  ripe  but  overripe  for  Socialist  trans- 
formation," wrote  Mr.  Ponomarev. 

PRESENT-DAT    SYMPTOMS 

"In  each  one  there  exists  the  complete 
machinery  of  accounting  and  control  [a  pre- 
reqtilslte  of  socialism,  acc(»-dlng  to  Lenin] 
which  serves  the  financial  oligarchy  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
capitalist  system  of  exploitation." 

The  present-day  symptoms  of  this  system, 
he  said,  are  decay  and  a  parasitical  nature. 
As  examples  the  author  mentioned  the  cur- 
rent chaos,  the  energy  crisis,  the  "enormous 
growth  of  the  military-Industrial  complex," 
and  the  "abtise  of  executive  power." 

This  characterization  Is  aimed  at  the  VS., 
whose  "supematlonal  or  International  corpo- 
rations, essentially  American,  monopolize  an 
increasing  share  of  world  production." 

The  international  corporations  are  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  "straight  monopolistic  system 
in  the  era  of  Imperialism  ...  a  dying  capital- 
ism condemned  by  history  to  make  place  for 
socialism." 

Lenin  anticipated  with  Mr.  Ponomarev  that 
"In  the  coming  decisive  battles  of  world  rev- 
olution, the  majority  of  mankind  vsrUl  turn 
against  capitalism  and  imperialism." 

BASIC   POLICY 

"Tlie  capitalist  system  which,"  the  author 
admitted,  "is  still  capable  of  industrial 
growth  and  scientific  technical  progress  .  .  . 
will  not  collapse  automatically  .  .  .  but  at 
any  time  In  one  or  other  part  of  the  system, 
the  situation  can  arise  which  opens  the  way 
for  basic  social  transformation,"  provided 
there  Is  readiness. 

"What  matters  is  to  find  the  right  road." 
This  is  the  Soviet  Union's  basic  policy  ac- 
cording to  Moscow's  apostle  of  detente. 

"The  Soviet  Union  consistently  supports  . . . 
all  peoples  who  flght  for  their  freedom  and 
Independence.  Thousands  of  fighters  against 
imperialism  find  refuge  in  our  country.  We 
consider  it  our  international  duty  to  stand 
up  for  foreign  Communists." 

STTAVE   LANCtTACE 

"We  can  say  boldly,"  Mr.  Ponomarev  con- 
cluded, "the  Communists  have  the  initiative 
when  the  cardinal  questions  of  the  fate  of 
human  society  are  at  stake  ...  in  the  strug- 
gle for  CMnmunism  and  against  imperialism." 

In  his  exploratory  talks  and  persuasive 
efforts  to  win  over  U.S.  legislators  to  the  So- 
viet concept  of  detente,  the  head  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  delegation  Is  certain  to  use 
suave  and  conciliatory  language. 

The  fact  that  most  delegation  members 
are,  and  have  been  for  years,  responsible 
editors  of  leading  party  publications  guar- 
antees their  mastery  of  rhetoric  and  argu- 
mentation. Like  Mr.  Ponomao'ev,  they  devote 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  their  time  to  parlia- 
mentary sessions  that  are  of  a  rubber-^tamp 
nature  and  involve  no  major  public  debate. 


COMPETITIOK  IN  THE  ENERGY 
INDJSTRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALURY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  be  considering  H.R.  14462,  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act.  This  act 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
as  to  the  competitive  nature  of  the  oil 
and  natural  gas  industries,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  profits  that  are  being  received  by 
these  industries  as  a  result  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

In  evaluating  H.R.  14452,  many  Mem- 
bers may  find  useful  the  following  study 
made  by  Congressmen  Fish,  FRELnrc- 
hhysen,  Horton,  Whitehurst,  and  my- 
self, which  analyzes  the  state  of  competi- 
tion in  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
industries,  giving  specisJ  emphasis  to  in- 
dustry structure  and  behavior : 

CoMpgriTivE  Aspects  or  Each  Industry 

Two  recent  trends  are  changing  the  nature 
of  competition  In  the  energy  industry:  (1) 
the  rapid  transformation  of  single-fuel  en- 
ergy companies  into  multi-fuel  companies 
through  acquisition  practices;  and  (2)  the 
economic  collapse  of  many  independent  en- 
ergy companies,  particularly  oil  distributors. 

In  theory,  competition  In  the  energy  indus- 
tries should  be  having  the  following  favor- 
able effects  In  terms  of  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  economy. 
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M&xlmlzatlon  of  eflSclency  ih  aUocatlon  of 
resources  on  a  price  aeiultlve  IHtsis. 

Minimization  of  the  cost  c^  producing  a 
given  level  of  output  and  benc^  minimization 
of  prices  which  sellers  can  prdfltably  charge, 
and  i 

Rapid  and  flexible  adaptation  of  marlut 
supply  to  changes  In  demand.  I 

Have  these  goals  been  attalsed  in  the  en- 
ergy Industries?  The  essentia^  questions  to 
be  answered  Include:  j 

(a)  Is  the  energy  shortage,  ot  "crisis",  real, 
and.  if  so,  what  factors  account  for  its  exist- 
ence? 1 

(b)  What  is  the  current  statiis  of  competi- 
tion among  the  major  and  the  independent 
energy  companies?  T 

(c)  Do  recent  changes  In  khe  nature  of 
competition  in  the  energy  Inqustiies  violate 
existing  antitrust  and  monopcfiy  laws? 

(d)  In  effect,  Is  comjjetitlon  Iworking  as  an 
effective  regulator  of  the  enemy  industries? 

<e)  What  proposals  m'ghtf  remedy  the 
present  competitive  situation?] 

A  description  of  the  enerty  Indtistrles" 
market  structure,  although  not  conclusive 
evidence  on  competitive  practices,  does  Illus- 
trate competitive  pos8lbUlt1es.(  Questions  to 
be  asked  concerning  the  market  structure  are 
the  following:  (1)  What  are  tqe  components 
of  the  market?;  (2)  What  art  the  relative 
sizes  and  percentages  of  ownership  of  sell- 
ers?; (3)  What  is  the  degree  of ; Independence 
of  actions  among  sellers?  Cah  firms  make 
decisions  based  solely  on  the  oompany's  ob- 
jectives, or  are  they  collusive  qeclslons?:  (4) 
What  are  the  conditions  of  4ntry  for  new 
sellers?  How  easy  Is  it  to  e^ter  Into  the 
energy  business?;  (6)  What  ate  the  factors 
which  conKtraln  market  development? 

THX     PKTKOIXDM     DTOdSTRT 
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•  By  large  major  petroleum 
"majors")    we  mean  Exxon,  '_ 
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tlon"  of  refineries  owned  by  non-major  In- 
tegrated firms  (between  65  and  75%),  (2)  In- 
dependent refiners  (between  20  and  30%), 
and  (3)  Imports  (less  than  5%).  Historically, 
less  than  2%  has  come  from  majors'  excess 
production. 

In  the  past  year,  all  of  these  supply  sources 
have  been  constricted.  Independent  refiners 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  crude, 
since  Integrated  crude  suppliers  have  di- 
verted supplies  to  their  own  use.  Similarly, 
Integrated  refiners  no  longer  have  "excess 
production"  to  sell  to  Independent  mar- 
keters. Finally,  the  oil  Import  quota  system 
(and  later  the  Arab  embargo)  placed  arti- 
ficial constraints  on  the  supply  of  Imported 
products.  By  last  June,  these  factors  had  al- 
ready resulted  in  1,200  Independent  gasoline 
station  closings,  according  to  the  PTC. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion program  would  ameliorate  the  inde- 
pendents' supply  problem,  since  It  osten- 
sibly requires  that  supply  reductions  be  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  supplied  dtulng  a 
1972  base  period.  This  should  prohibit  se- 
lective reductions  by  Integrated  suppliers 
which  would  favor  affiliated  retailers  to  the 
detriment  of  Independents.  However,  a  re- 
cent FTC  report  on  the  allocation  program 
suggests  that  Its  effectiveness  in  this  regard 
has  been  limited. 

In  theory,  marketers  faced  with  excep- 
tional iHoblems  can  apply  for  special  alloca- 
tions. This  system  has  not  provided  equitable 
allocations  to  Independents,  because,  some 
allege.  Integrated  suppliers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  loopholes  In  the  regulations  to 
selectively  expedite  requests  for  special-case 
allocations. 

In  addition,  Independents  which  relied 
heavily  on  foreign  Imports  during  the  1972 
base  period  have  been  hit  hard  by  the  em- 
bargo. The  present  allocation  regulations 
have  no  adequate  mechanism  for  permitting 
lndep>endents  which  are  heavily  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  to  share  In  domestic 
supplies. 

Even  when  independents  can  buy  Imported 
gasoline,  they  must  pay  premium  prices. 
Furthermore,  since  Independent  reSncrs  rely 
heavily  on  hlgb-prlced  "new  oil",  the  gasoline 
they  sell  to  Independent  marketers  is  more 
expensive,  on  the  average,  than  gasoline  sup- 
plied by  the  majors  to  their  affiliates.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Independents  have  lost  the  price 
advantage  which  permitted  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  major  brands'  full-service  re- 
tailers. During  periods  of  extreme  gasoline 
shortage,  tndepjendents  can  sell  their  gaso- 
line even  at  high  prices.  Howe-.-er.  when  and 
ii  the  market  "clears",  they  will  be  In  an 
untenable  position. 

To  sum  up,  supply  shortages  and  price 
increases  have  bseu  particularly  detrlmsntal 
to  non-branded  Independent  gasoline  re- 
tailers, formerly  an  Important  force  pro- 
mctlng  free-mar!:et  price  competition  in  the 
marketing  sector.  Moreover,  their  plight  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the  special  relation- 
ship between  Integrated  producers  and  re- 
finers and  their  affiliated  retaUcra. 

The  ownership  structure  in  the  transpor- 
tation segment,  is  different.  Plpsimes  are  the 
major  mode  used  to  transport  petroleum.  In 
that  75  percent  of  all  crude  oil  and  25  per- 
cent of  refined  products  move  through  pipe- 
lines. Virtually  all  of  the  majors  and  smaller 
Integrated  petroleum  companies  hold  joint 
interest  with  each  other  In  the  transporta- 
tion network.  For  example,  the  Colonial 
Pipeline  Is  jointly  owned  by  five  majors  and 
by  five  smaller  Independents  firms.  The  main 
reason  for  joint  ownership  is  that  no  ''Ingle 
petroleum  company  transports  enough  to 
warrant  the  vast  financial  expenditure  nec- 
essary to  build  its  own  pipeline;  conse- 
quently, firms  share  the  expenses  of  biUld- 
Ing  and  maintaining  the  pipeline. 

In  crude  oil  exploration  and  production, 
there  ia  growing  mutual   Inter-dependency 
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among  medium  to  large  size  petroleum  com- 
panies. This  Interdependence  is  manifested 
by  these  medium  to  large  size  firms  jointly 
acquiring  leasing  rights  to  drill  for  oil.  The 
method  by  which  the  firms  jointly  acquire 
the  leasing  rights  normally  Is  through  bid- 
ding combines.  For  example.  In  any  given 
sale  of  private,  state  or  federal  leasing  rights, 
four  firms  which  would  otherwise  bid  inde- 
pendently on  the  lease  will  combine  to  sub- 
mit a  single  bid,  thus  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  competitive  bidding. 

Once  the  leasing  rights  are  awarded  to  a 
bidding  combine,  there  Is,  joint  ownership 
of  the  leased  land  by  the  firms  involved.  As 
a  result  of  this  practice,  many  firms  have 
Joint  leases  with  one  another.  For  example, 
only  lour  of  the  sixteen  largest  petroleiun 
firms  with  Interests  In  federal  offshore  pro- 
ducing leases  own  60%  or  more  of  their 
leases  Independently.  Conversely,  ten  of  the 
sixteen  own  80%  or  more  of  their  offshore 
properties  Jointly  with  each  other. 

The  ownership  of  onshore  producing  leases 
la  lilghly  Interconnected.  Of  the  eighteen 
largest  producers  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
fourteen  have  five  or  more  joint  ventures 
with  the  other. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  group  bids  per- 
mit producers  to  expand  the  number  of 
leases  on  which  they  can  bid  without  Incur- 
rurlng  the  extraordinary  risks  associated 
with  putting  all  one's  eggs  in  one  baaket. 
The  same  Is  true  In  the  case  of  the  explora- 
tory arrangementa  Into  which  producers  en- 
ter. The  odds  on  drilling  a  successful  well  Is 
one  chanoe  in  ten.  Joint  operating  agree* 
menta.  where  they  are  made,  often  are  re- 
quired as  conservation  measures  and  for 
efficient  production.  Many  of  these  joint 
exploration  and  production  arrangements 
are  encouraged  tmd  even  required  by  state 
authorities  under  laws  intended  to  assure 
maximum  efficiency  In^  the  recovery  of 
petroleum. 

Barriers  to  new  companies  entering  the 
petroleum  Industry  are  mainly  related  to 
highly  Integrated  and  capital  Intensive 
characteristics  of  the  Industry.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  to  build  a  refinery  which  will 
return  a  reasonaJble  profit  will  cost  between 
»200  and  $250  million.  To  Insure  an  eco- 
nomic return  on  such  a  large  Investment,  a 
firm  must  have  an  assured  or  risk-free  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil.  Tlius,  it  is  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  enter  Into  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  crude  (which  entails  a  further  in- 
vestment) or  to  have  an  assured  supply  of 
foreign  crude. 

A.  highly  Integrated  firm  can  have  eco- 
nomic advantages  over  the  non- integrated 
independent  refiner.  Consider  the  necessity 
to  transport  oil  by  pipeline.  Pipelines  trans- 
porting oil  across  state  lines  are  common 
carriers,  and  thus  are  subject  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  regulation. 
The  pipeline  companies  seek  approval  from 
the  ICC  of  rates  that  provide  eufflcient  re- 
turns from  the  owner's  pipeline  Investment. 
But  the  rate  approved  may  be  well  above  the 
competitive  cost  of  transporting  crude.  For 
the  vertically  Integrated  owners  the  excessive 
rate  Is  not  a  great  burden  in  that  profits 
from  one  segment  can  be  tran-sferred  to  sub- 
sidize another  segment.  Non -integrated  In- 
dependent refiners,  however,  must  pay '  the 
eTcesElve  charge  and  are  put  at  a  cost  dis- 
advantage relative  to  their  major  comnetl- 
tors.  Thus,  the  firm  which  wants  to  enter 
the  refinery  market  has  formidable  costs  and 
cost  disadvantage  to  content  with. 

DEVELOPMENT    CONSTKAlNTa 

Several  factors  have  constrained  the  devel- 
opment of  domestic  petroleum  and  Its  by- 
products: the  Oil  Import  Control  Program, 
the  halt  in  refinery  construction,  and  the 
lack  of  economic  Incentives. 

The  Oil  Import  Control  Program,  begun 
in  1959,  regulated  the  amount  of  foreign  oil 
which  cotild   be   Imported  Into  the  United 
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states.  This  program  along  with  proration- 
ing  practices,  combined  to  restrict  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  gasoline  which  might  have 
otherwise  been  greater.  Until  the  control 
program  was  terminated  In  April,  1973,  the 
government  had  vacillated  for  several  years 
about   the  continuation  of  the  program. 

With  the  fate  of  the  program  and  the  di- 
mension of  foreign  oU  Imports  uncertain,  re- 
finery construction  halted.  Petroleum  com- 
panies generally  were  unwilling  to  spend 
$260  million  to  buUd  new  refinery  capacity 
without   a   guaranteed   supply   of   crude. 

However,  the  few  companies  that  did  want 
to  buUd  new  refineries  on  the  East  Coast  (In 
such  states  as  MeUne  and  Delaware)  to  proc- 
ess Imported  crude  ran  into  fierce  environ- 
mental opposition.  This  opposition,  John 
LIchtblau  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Re- 
search Foundation  estimates,  blocked  con- 
struction of  approximately  500,000  barrels 
dally  of  additional  refining  capacity — ^the 
foiu'  percent  Increase  in  refining  capacity 
needed  to  have  avoided  the  gasoline  shortage 
of  the  summer  of  1973. 

Tax  incentives,  speclficsdly  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance,  encourage  exploration  and 
production  of  crude  oil.  However,  aside  from 
the  7%  investment  credit,  no  such  special 
incentives  existed  for  refinery  construction 
and  operation,  thereby  discouraging  develc^- 
ment  in  this  sector,  particularly  by  the  non- 
integrated  firms. 

The  integrated  oil  firm  can  "afford"  to 
break  even  at  the  refinery  level  because  the 
firm  makes  substantial  profits  at  the  crude 
oil  level.  But  the  company  which  only  mar- 
kets refined  oU,  which  returns  a  much 
smaller  margin  of  profit  than  the  crude,  can- 
not spend  (260  million  only  to  break  even 
on  the  Investment. 

New  policy,  spelled  out  in  the  President's 
April  Energy  Message,  permits  refiners  to 
Import  unlimited  amounts  of  crude  oil  with 
an  Import  fee.  As  an  Incentive  to  domestic 
refiners,  75%  of  the  crude  oil  Import  fee  is 
waived  for  five  years  for  a  new  refinery. 
However,  because  it  takes  at  least  three  years 
to  construct  a  new  refinery,  the  benefits  in 
Increased  new  refining  capacity  derived  from 
the  Incentive  are  also  at  least  three  years 
away. 

THE    NATUSAI,   GAS   INDTTSTRT 

The  natural  gas  Industry  Is  divided  Into 
three  basic  market  segments:  (1)  explora- 
tion and  production;  (2)  pipeline  transmis- 
sion and  (3)  distribution  and  marketing. 

In  general,  the  ten  major  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers are  not  integrated,  that  is,  they  have 
no  significant  ownership  in  pipeline  compa- 
nies or  in  the  distribution  and  marketing 
area.  However,  backward  Integration  has  re- 
cently been  taking  place  In  the  industry. 
Backward  Integration  occiirs  when  gas  dis- 
tributors buy  into  the  other  two  segments, 
while  the  pipeline  company  Integrates  down- 
ward Into  the  exploration  and  production 
aspect  of  the  industry.  Even  with  this  trend, 
no  major  company  In  one  segment  Is  a  major 
company  in  another  segment. 

There  are  two  parts  to  each  market  seg- 
ment of  the  natural  gas  industry,  the  inter- 
state and  intrastate  markets.  There  is  a  need 
to  distinguish  between  the  markets  because 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  regu- 
lates the  Interstate  market  but  does  not  reg- 
ulate the  intrastate  market.  The  main  con- 
sequence of  FPC  regulation  Is  that  the  price 
of  natural  gas  In  the  Interstate  market  is 
one-half  of  the  price  of  natural  gas  In  the 
Intrastate  market. 

In  the  Interstate  market,  the  ten  major 
natural  gas  producers  accounted  for  about 
50%  of  the  1971  Interstate  sales,  while  the 
next  290  producers  accounted  for  an  addi- 
tional 45%  of  the  market  sales.  The  eight 
major  pipelines  accounted  for  68%  of  all 
Interstate  natural  gas  purchases  In  1971. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  percentages  of  owner- 
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ship  In  each  of  the  two  segments  Is  reason- 
ably diverse. 

However,  the  percentages  of  ownership  In 
the  Interstate  production  aspect  Is  mislead- 
ing because  of  the  ten  major  natural  gas 
producers,  eight  are  also  major  oil  compa- 
nies. Statistics  on  the  intrastate  sales  by 
producers  to  Interstate  pipelines  in  1968  show 
that  five  of  the  top  ten  are  major  oil  compa- 
nies and  that  Exxon  alone  accounted  for  25% 
of  the  total  sales.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
conspicuous  presence  of  the  major  oil  firms 
in  the  production  of  natural  gas  is  that  about 
35%  of  all  natural  gas  is  found  drilling  for 
petroleum. 

Natural  gas  producers  engage  in  joint  bid- 
ding for  offshore  leases  and  unitization  for 
development  of  a  particular  gas  field  or 
reservoir.  Such  action  results  from  risk- 
sharing,  the  substantial  bonus  bids  required 
\mder  present  leasing  practices,  regulations 
concerning  compvUsory  unitization  and  state 
conservation  regulations. 

The  gas  pipelines  differ  from  the  petro- 
leum pipelines  In  that  gas  pipelines  are 
contract  carriers,  (petroleum  pipelines  are 
common  carriers)  which  has  legal  implica- 
tions for  the  producer,  pipelines  and  dis- 
tributor relationship.  The  contracts  between 
producer  and  pipelines  last  usually  for 
twenty  years.  WhUe  there  is  a  legal  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  there  is  also  an  eco- 
nomic dependence  Involved  because  when 
gathering  lines  are  laid  and  the  main  pipe- 
line constructed,  the  particular  wells  In- 
volved can  only  deal  with  the  respective 
pipeline  company.  This  relationship  leads  to 
mutual  dependence  and  of  course  mutual 
Interests. 

Barriers  to  entry  in  the  exploration  and 
development  for  natural  gas  are  relatively 
low  in  comparison  with  other  industries. 
Capital  requirements  are  modest  for  onshore 
activities.  Current  leasing  practices  may  be 
erecting  entry  barriers,  as  bonus  bidding  in- 
creases, particularly  to  the  small,  non-Inte- 
grated producers. 

By  virtue  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  passed  In 
1938,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
delegated  the  legal  power  to  regulate  the  nat- 
ural gas  Industry.  The  premise  on  which 
the  FPC  was  delegated  this  authority  was 
the  "natural  monopoly"  economic  argiunent. 
The  natural  monopoly  argument  essentially 
stated  that  because  of  the  physical  and  eco- 
nonrUc  arrangements,  dictated  by  the  loca- 
tion and  production  of  natural  gas,  that  Is, 
the  contract  carrier  relationship  of  the  pipe- 
line to  the  producer  and  the  distributor, 
there  did  not  exist  a  workable  competitive 
but  a  natural  monopoly  situation. 

To  legitimize  the  FPC's  continued  regula- 
tion, the  "economic  rents"  argument  has 
been  used  against  those  who  say  competition 
Is  possible.  Economic  rents  accrue  to  land- 
owners who  sell  production  rights  If  ex- 
pectations change  after  the  lease  agreement 
is  signed.  Thus  if  the  price  of  gas  were  de- 
regulated and  competition  existed  in  natural 
gas  production,  this  situation  would  pro- 
duce a  stream  of  rents  for  landowners  and 
short-rents  for  producers.  In  other  words 
the  consTimer  would  have  to  pay  more  and 
the  landowner  would  make  more  profit  for 
the  same  amotmt  of  gas  sold.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  similar  rents  earned  in  other 
markets,  for  example,  by  the  owners  of  farm- 
land and  by  farm  operators,  seem  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  our  society  today  without  de- 
mands that  they  be  limited  by  price  controls. 
The  FPC  regulates  the  price  of  natural  gas 
by  a  complicated  formula  made  up  of  geo- 
graphical, coet  and  most  importantly  margin 
of  profit  parameters.  The  FPC  states  that  in 
Its  price  determination,  there  Is  built  in  a 
15%  margin  of  profit  which  Is  considerably 
higher,  about  1-6%  higher,  than  the  rate  of 
return  for  the  petroleum  Industry. 

It's  logical  to  assume  that  with  this  sub- 
stantial rate  of  return  production  of  natural 
gas  would  Increase;  however,  the  reverse  has 
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happened.  In  the  last  three  to  five  years 
natural  gas  production  has  decreased.  One 
FPC  official  explained  that  natural  gas 
producers.  In  anticipation  of  gas  price  In- 
creases, are  holding  back  production.  That 
may  be  true,  but  why  hasn't  the  16%  margin 
of  profit  attracted  new  natival  gas  producers 
In  significant  quantity? 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  REGIONAL 
RAIL  REORGANIZATION  ACT: 
SPEECH  OF  EDWARD  JORDAN, 
PRESIDENT.  U.S.  RAILWAY  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

•  or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haTc  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Jordan,  president  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association  to  a  briefing  seminar  en- 
titled 'Railroads  In  Change."  I  think  it 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  implementation  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act 
of  1973,  established  USRA  to  plan  the 
restructuring  of  the  bankrupt  Northeast 
railroads  into  one  or  more  viable  private 
railroad  companies. 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Jordan  outlines 
what  the  U.S.  Railway  Association  is 
doing  to  prepare  the  preliminary  system 
plan  to  be  released  on  October  29  of  this 
year. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  the  many 
sources  of  information  that  will  be 
tapped  in  the  preparation  of  the  prelim- 
inary system  plan  and  particularly  the 
cooperation  the  association  has  obtained 
from  those  States  and  railroads  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Jordan,  in  his  speech,  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  Intention  of  USRA  to 
work  closely  with  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  regional  planning  groups  of  the 
16  States  served  by  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads. I  believe  this  close  coordination 
with  the  States  is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  rail- 
road system  for  the  Northeast  cannot  be 
designed  by  a  computer  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  public  hearings  already  con- 
ducted by  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  of  the  ICC  have  produced  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  and  pro- 
vided a  valuable  counter  balance  to  the 
somewhat  drastic  recommendations  in 
DOT'S  Inltisd  report  on  rail  service  in 
the  Northeast.  I  know  that  this  informa- 
tion wUl  be  of  value  to  USRA. 

I  sun  very  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems being  raised  in  the  courts  regarding 
the  Implementation  of  USRA  under  the 
Regional  Rail  Services  Act  and  I  will 
continue  to  report  to  my  coUeagues  on 
developments  as  they  occur: 

Statkmxnt  or  Eowaso  O.  Jordak 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  gracious  In- 
troduction. John.  It's  very  fiattering  to  have 
been  Introduced  by  the  Hyman  Rlckover  at 
the  Railroad  Industry. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  sponsors  of 
this  seminar  for  giving  me  this  opporttinlty 
to  make  two  points  at  one  time.  First,  to  tell 
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you  who  we  are  and  what  we  arel  doing  to  get 
started  at  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation; secondly,  to  emphasize  that  we  seek 
the  cooperation  ot  the  dlstlng^llshed  group 
of  experts  assembled  here  today 

As  you  Itnow.  the  United  States  Railway 
AMOCtatlon   was  created   to   imblement   the 
Regional    Rail   Reorganization    Act   of    1973. 
commonly  known  In  our  organl4ation  as  the 
gospel  according  to  the  93rd  Cotigresa.  Since 
I  accepted  the  poaltlon  as  President  of  the 
AsaoclaUon.  I  have  read  and  rerfcad  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  And.  mdeec).  It  has  be- 
come our  scripture — we  will  foUbw  the  steps 
as  stipulated  in  the  Act  and  we  4re  dedicated 
to  Its  goals.  I  recognize  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  many  topics  you  are  dlsQusslng  here. 
We   recognize,   nonetheless,   tha|   we   simply 
dont  have  the  time  to  wait  for  ail  the  uncer- 
tainties to  be  reaolved.  We  are  going  ahead 
trying  to  be  fuUy  aware  of  all  <tf  the  "what 
If '8."  But  we  are  not  waiting  nor  ire  we  mark- 
ing time  until  the  constitutionality  of  var- 
ious sections  of  the  Act,  for  example.  Is  re- 
solved. We  couldn't  get  our  job  done  if  we 
did.  We  have  a  large  and  ccMnplett  task  to  do 
In  a  limited  Ume  frame,  and  we  have  beg\in. 
Before  I  begin  to  describe  the  ^ork  to  date, 
It  Is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  ^o  introduce 
the  man  who  will  be  leading  It  all:   Arthur 
Lewis,  whose  name  has  been  alibmltted  to 
the  Senate  by  President  Nlzonj  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  Association. 
I  know  that  Arthur  Is  very  Interested  In  the 
procee<lings  of  this  seminar  and  has  attended 
some  of  the  panel  sessions.  And,  although  the 
nominations  for  the  remaining  seven  non- 
government members  of  the  Boafd  have  not 
yet  been  released,  we  expect  th^t  they  will 
be  In  the  very  near  future. 

In  getting  the  Association's  Mtork  under- 
way, one  of  our  first  steps  has  bean  to  assem- 
ble the  finest  staff  we  can.  An<]  while  this 
takes  time,  there  Is  simply  no  way  to  work 
this  problem  without  outstanding  p>eople.  I 
know  that  you  have  already  heard  ovir  Vice 
President  for  Operations  and  Facilities  Plan- 
ning, Jim  H&gen.  Jim  came  to  as  from  his 
position  as  Associate  Administrator  for  Eco- 
nomics for  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. I  alao  hope  that  you  hate  bad  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  wltti  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  attending  the  various  panel 
sesBlona.  In  addition,  we  have  tihe  services 
of  Pete  Crulkshank.  as  Vice  PtaMldent  for 
Planning  and  Coordination,  whp  has  cur- 
rently been  out  riding  the  nii$  to  get  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  problem.  Pfte  came  to 
us  from  his  position  as  President  of  the  Fort 
Worth  and  Denver  Railway.  We  also  have 
Dick  Sullivan,  formerly  Dlrectoe  of  Public 
Affairs  for  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  as  our  Acting  Vice  President 
for  Public  and  Oovemment  A|falrs.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  we  have  Al^n  Dean,  a 
long-time  Waahlngtonlan  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  aa  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Administration. 

I  am  still  in  the  process  of  looking  for 
Vice  Presidents  for  both  the  Fli^anclal  and 
Manpower  Planning  functions  an4  a  General 
Counael.  If  any  of  you  have  likely  candidates 
for  the  job.  the  number  Is  426-2SS8.  In  all, 
we  will  have  a  staff  of  approxltnately  190 
people,  and  I  can  assure  you  tliat  we  will 
have  a  competent  staff  capable  o^  using  any 
and  all  the  help  you  can  provide  Us. 

Well,  that's  who  we  are.  What  we  are  do- 
ing takes  more  than  one  speech  t^  tell.  But, 
succinctly,  the  major  effort  nowl  has  been 
to  accumulate  the  data  we  need  t*  make  our 
decisions.  We  received,  and  were  grateful  for, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  Report, 
which  suggested  that  approximately  26%  of 
the  track  mileage  was  "potentially  excess". 
The  DOT  report  is  a  useful  tool  liut  will  by 
no  means  be  our  only  tool.  We  have  also 
received  the  thoughtful  evaluation  of  the 
Secretary's   Report   from   the  F*ll   Services 
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Planning  Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  recommendations  of  that 
Report  are  being  fully  considered  In  our 
planning.  We  are  particularly  grateful  for 
the  transcripts  of  the  19  hearings  conducted 
so  far  by  that  office.  We  have  a  special  staff 
hard  at  work  In  culling  valuable  current 
information  submitted  In  the  proceas  of 
thoee  hearings. 

With  these  two  planning  documents  in 
hand,  we  at  the  Association  now  turn  to  the 
task  of  preparing  our  own  Preliminary  Sys- 
tem Plan  by  October  29  of  this  year.  And 
I'm  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Rail  Services 
planning  Office,  we  have  Jointly  requested, 
from  33  rallroculs,  detailed  information  to 
build  a  coDunon  data  base.  We  are  also 
working  closely  in  building  thlB  data  base 
with  the  states,  the  railroad  Industry  and 
all  Interested  planning  groups. 

In  this  matter  of  the  evaluation  of  local 
rail  services,  we  are  having  a  group  do  a 
Une-by-line  analysis  of  each  segment  which 
has  been  proposed  by  any  source  for  pos- 
sible exclusion  from  the  system.  And  we  are 
including  estimates  of  potential  growth  in 
that  analysis.  We  have  formed  a  state  liaison 
group  designed  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  states.  We  have  contacted  the 
state  Departments  of  Trans]x>rtatlon  and 
regional  plannmg  groups.  And  we  will  make 
available  to  all  of  these  groups  the  infor- 
mation that  we  receive  as  part  of  our  searcn 
for  consistent  and  current  data.  So  far,  the 
Association  has  held  detailed  meetings  with 
one-third  of  the  states  tovolved  in  the  re- 
organization process. 

We  have  already  provided  one  state  with 
a  listing  of  all  lines  within  that  state  that 
have  been  siiggested  for  abandonment  and/ 
or  state  subsidy  by  the  DOT  report  or  by 
the  carriers  Involved.  The  state  can  then 
make  Its  own  assessment  of  the  traffic  loads, 
needs  of  the  shippers  and  the  need  for  line 
rehabilitation  and  Improved  service.  And  we 
Intend  to  provide  such  a  listing  to  each  of 
the  17  states  Involved.  We  fully  Intend  to 
Involve  the  states  In  our  planning  process, 
assuming  mutual  acceptability  and  accuracy 
of  data  and  providing  ftill  opportunity  for 
their  comments  to  be  part  of  ovir  ongoing 
planning  process. 

We  have  also  made  substantial  progress 
In  Identifying  the  special  studies  which  will 
be  required  to  accomplish  our  goals.  Within 
the  next  few  weeks,  we  will  be  awarding  con- 
tracts to  study  a  number  of  critical  areas. 
Studies  dealing  with  present  and  projected 
traffic  fiows:  a  study  on  community  Impact 
resulting  from  potential  changes  in  rail  serv- 
ices: and  a  study  on  the  present  and  future 
role  of  nUl  passenger  service.  And  as  part 
of  our  Intensive  analysis  of  service,  we  want 
a  study  aimed  specifically  at  the  evaluation 
of  light  density  lines.  We  need,  and  are  get- 
ting, research  into  the  potential  for  coordina- 
tion and  consolidation  of  rail  facilities  and 
operations,  dealing  with  both  service  and 
cost  Impacts.  We  need  a  study  on  the  re- 
quirements for  rail  competition  in  the  re- 
gion and  a  study  of  the  role  of  rail  carriers 
as  opposed  to  alternate  methods  of  trans- 
portation both  now  and  In  the  future. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  massive  effort 
to  structure  Conrall  operationally  and  mar- 
keting-wise, the  Association  wiU  conduct 
studies  on  such  topics  as  car  utilization,  the 
level  of  fixed  plant  required,  new  concepts 
In  train  operations  and  yarding  techniques. 
Vlrttially  all  of  this  work  will  be  underway 
soon. 

And  we  have  already  announced  a  contract 
with  Bechtel,  Incorporated,  of  San  Francisco, 
covering  the  initial  phases  of  the  survey  of 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  bankrupt  car- 
riers' properties  and  to  make  projections  of 
the  Improvements  needed  to  achieve  a  reha- 
bilitated and  modernized  fixed  plant.  In  this 
Initial  stage,  Bechtel  will  develop  the  criteria 
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to  be  used  in  obtaining  a  standard  format  as 
a  work  approach  for  all  companies  to  be  in- 
volved. The  company  will  also  be  the  techni- 
cal director  for  the  entire  contract.  They  will 
provide  our  planners  with  the  most  current, 
complete  and  consistent  data  available.  And 
because  of  the  massive  size  of  the  task,  once 
work  is  underway  Bechtel  will  report  to  us  on 
a  weekly  basis  as  the  Information  Is  devel- 
oped. An  effort  to  acquire  such  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  actual  physical  plant  of  six 
railroads  at  one  time  has  not  even  been 
attempted  since  the  first  World  War. 

I  emphasize  this  because  it  Is  a  keystone 
of  our  approach — we  wlU  solve  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  spe- 
dflcs  Involved,  not  on  the  basts  of  general- 
izations or  unknowns. 

We  are  seeking  the  expertise  and  advice 
which  exists  In  the  Industry — especially  from 
those  solvent  and  bankrupt  carriers  who  aire 
the  most  familiar  with  the  problems  and  the 
most  affected  by  our  decisions.  We  have  ini- 
tiated extensive  dialogues  with  a  nmnber  of 
the  major  carriers  In  the  region  to  get  their 
viewpoints  on  how  they  might  best  partici- 
pate in  the  restructuring  process.  We  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Industry's  awareness 
of  the  need  for  major  changes  In  the  region 
and  grateful  for  the  number  of  constructive, 
although  tentative,  proposals  for  ways  in 
which  substantive  changes  can  be  imple- 
mented. 

In  summary,  we  at  the  Association  believe 
that  it  Is  essential  to  Involve  the  best  avail- 
able talent — both  within  our  own  organiza- 
tion and  through  consultants;  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  solicit  solid  Inputs  from  the  states; 
and  that  it  Is  essential  to  get  the  best  judg- 
ments from  the  Industry  on  how  we  should 
go  about  our  restructuring  process.  And  we 
do  this  for  at  least  the  practical  reasons  that 
we  believe  that  It  Is  the  best  way  to  reach 
a  rational  solution  to  this  terribly  complex 
problem  and  the  best  way  to  have  the  solu- 
tion accepted  by  those  affected  by  It. 

Obviously,  then,  the  preliminary  system 
plan  which  will  emerge  from  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shall  be  no  txa- 
prise.  lliose  who  will  be  affected  by  It  will 
have  had  a  channel  through  which  they  can 
introduce  their  ideas  and  information.  All 
the  non-proprietary  Information  that  we  ob- 
tain will  be  shared  with  all  interested  groups. 
Decisions  will  be  made  from  a  common  data 
base.  And  although  I  am  not  naive  enough 
to  suggest  that  everyone  will  agree  with  our 
decisions,  they  will  know  the  basics  on  which 
our  conclusions  were  reached. 

These  are  the  ways  in  which  we  have 
begun.  We  are  open  to  and  welcome  your  sug- 
gestions. One  of  the  most  meaningful  catch 
phrases  of  recent  years  says,  "If  you're  not 
part  of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the  prob- 
lem." I  go  on  record  today  to  invite  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  be  on  the  solution 
side  of  that  proverb.  Tell  us  what  you  want 
us  to  know  as  we  atttuik  the  problem  of  the 
Northeast  rails.  The  Association  welcomes 
your  viewpoints. 

We  are  realists  at  the  Association  and  we 
recognize  the  alternatives  that  threaten  If  we 
do  not  succeed.  We  believe  that  nationaliza- 
tion, which  nobody  wants,  is  merely  buying 
the  problem — not  solving  it.  And  we  feel  that 
equity  receivership  will  not  provide  the  pro- 
tection that  Congress  intended  for  the  ship- 
pers, the  communities,  the  environment  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Northeast. 

I  hopte  that  I  have  been  able  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  you  may  have  had 
about  the  United  States  Railway  Association. 
We  do  exist,  we  are  working,  and  although  we 
are  not  physically  located  In  the  middle  of 
town,  the  doors  are  always  open  and  I'm  told 
that  more  than  10%  of  Washington's  cab 
drivers  know  where  we  are. 

But  I  also  realize  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  answer  all  the  q-iestions  that  arise 
from  anything  as  new  and  as  massive  eis  this 
problem.  In  fact,  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
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I  doubt  anyone  would  admit  to  knowing  all 
of  the  questions,  let  alone  the  answers. 

But  we  have  gone  ahead  on  what  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times  and 
United  Press  International  have  called  the 
"largest  corporate  reorganization  In  the 
history  of  free  enterpr-ie." 

It  LB  one  thing  to  have  been  given  the 
mandate  to  fufill  a  Federal  law.  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  have  been  given  a  desk,  a 
telephone  and  a  wastebasket.  But  the  most 
important  thing  in  starting  a  massive  proj- 
ect such  as  this  is  having  the  sheer  audacity 
to  begin. 

That  beginning  has  been  made.  As  we  look 
ahead  it  Is  clear  that  Imagination,  ingenuity 
and  Inspiration  are  going  to  be  needed  right 
along  with  facts,  figures  and  the  discipline 
of  strong  business  Judgments. 

With  the  tight  frame  in  which  we  will 
work.  Inertia  is  our  biggest  enemy — Indeci- 
sion our  most  perilous  pitfall.  But  with  It 
all,  I  stand  before  you  to  say  that  we  will  do 
the  Job  that  is  before  us:  the  problem  is 
too  great;  the  stakes  too  high;  the  oppor- 
tunity too  precious.  Moreover,  the  task  must 
be  done  not  Just  to  salvage  the  past  but  to 
construct  the  future. 

I  realize  that  I  could  go  on  talking  for 
hours  about  our  Association  (or  so  my  wife 
tells  me)  and  hope  that  I  have  not  worn 
your  patience  thin.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  have  been  here  with  you  today. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 
COVERAGE  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP 
NONPROFIT  HOSPITALS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
aU  know  we  are  considering  H.R.  13678 
today.  The  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  have  been  bombarded  with 
letters  both  from  the  hospitals  and  the 
hospital  workers  on  this  issue  so  we  can 
anticipate  a  fairly  heated  debate  on  this 
subject. 

I  am  very  conscious  of  the  concern 
raised  by  the  hospitals.  Right  now  health 
facilities  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict are  experiencing  strikes  by  the  drug 
and  hospital  workers  and  my  ofiQce  htis 
been  flooded  by  elderly  patients  who  are 
worried  about  securing  treatment  during 
the  strike. 

But  I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
problems  confronting  the  hospital  work- 
ers. The  article  below  which  appeared  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  presents  the 
plight  of  the  hospital  workers  far  mo/e 
eloquently  than  anything  I  can  say. 
These  workers,  most  of  whom  are  poor 
black  women,  do  not  have  the  most  basic 
rights  that  the  majority  of  the  work 
force  take  for  granted. 

Programs  such  as  medicaid  and  medi- 
care have  been  a  boon  to  the  patient 
population  and  to  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals but  benefits  and  improved  work- 
ing conditions  have  been  slow  to  trickle 
down  to  the  hospital  employees  at  the 
bottom.  We  want  good  health  care  and 
we  hope  that  the  patient  population  will 
not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed  but  If  this 
»  to  be  accomplished  the  concerns  of 
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the  hospital  workers  must  be  dealt  with  a 
good  deal  more  honesty  and  justice. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcb  Dec.  24, 
1973] 
RECOGNrrioN  Om  of  Major  Issttxs  in 
HosprrAi.  Workkks'  Walkouts 
(By  Paul  Wagman) 
Ask  Lucille  Mllllcan  how  she  lUces  her  job, 
and  her  cheerful,  easy  manner  suddenly  be- 
comes serioiis. 
"I  love  my  job,"  she  says  earnestly. 
Mary  Bolden  nods  her  head.  She  says  she 
feels  much  the  same  way. 

Even  so,  neither  Mrs.  Mllllcan  nor  Mrs. 
Bolden  is  working  these  days.  Each  is  on 
strike  against  the  Normandy  Osteopathic 
Hospital. 

It  is  not  an  easy  strike  for  them  to  weath- 
er. Like  all  of  the  employes  who  walked  out 
on  their  Jobs  at  Normandy  on  Sept.  15,  Mrs. 
Bolden  has  been  without  strike  benefits  ex- 
cept for  the  few  doUars  a  week  for  her  car- 
fare to  the  picket  line,  and  except  for  a  few 
bills  paid  by  the  strike  hardship  committee. 
She  has  fallen  behind  on  her  rent  and 
other  payments.  Pood  stampa  pay  for  $37 
worth  of  food  a  month,  but  the  food  that 
money  buys  lasts  for  barely  two  weeks,  she 
says. 

But  Mrs.  Bolden  cannot  envision  going 
back  Inside  the  hospital  unless  the  strike  is 
won. 

"It  Just  got  so  that  working  conditions 
were  unbearable,"  she  says. 

When  Mrs.  Bolden  walked  out  on  her  Job 
as  a  central  supply  worker,  scores  of  other 
Normandy  workers  walked  out  with  her,  says 
the  union  that  organized  them,  Service  Em- 
ployes International,  Local  60.  AU  the  em- 
ployes had  jobs  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  hos- 
pital work — nurses'  aids,  maintenance  work- 
ers, orderUes,  kitchen  workers,  Ucensed  prac- 
tical nurses  and  maids. 

The  walk-out  at  Normandy  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  a  226-bed  facility  at  7840  Natural 
Bridge  Road,  Normandy,  was  not  an  Isolated 
event.  Within  a  few  days  In  the  middle  of 
September,  workers  walked  out  at  Mount  St. 
Rose  Hospital,  a  124-bed  facility  at  9101 
South  Broadway,  Lemay,  and  at  Llndell  Hos- 
pital, an  Institution  with  70  beds  at  4930 
Llndell  Boulevard. 

What  the  workers  were  demanding,  above 
all,  was  recognition  by  their  hospitals  that 
they  had  the  right  to  organize  themselves 
Into  a  collective  bargaining  unit.  The  em- 
ployes had  signed  cards  expressing  their  wish 
to  be  represented  by  Local  50. 

Through  the  Hospital  Association  of  Great- 
er St.  Louis,  aU  three  hoepltals  rejected  the 
proposals.  The  association  says  that  unions 
have  no  place  In  nonprofit  hospitals. 

This  position  Is  Invested  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  law.  The  Taft-Hartley  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  of  1947  exempts  non- 
profit hospitals  from  having  to  bargain  with 
employes  as  a  unit. 

As  a  result,  service  emplojres  are  organized 
in  only  two  of  the  approximately  40  non- 
profit, private  hospitals  In  the  St.  Louis  area. 
The  exceptions  are  Missouri  Pacific  Hospi- 
tal, where  workers  are  r^resented  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  RaUway  Clerks,  and  Chris- 
tian Welfare  Hospital  In  East  St.  Louis. 
Christian  Welfare  recognized  service  work- 
ers as  members  of  Local  50  only  after  a 
protracted  strike  In  1972. 

Two  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  that 
woiUd  eliminate  that  exemption.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  strike  hardship  committee  is 
running  out  of  funds  to  pay  for  necessities. 
"Christmas  Is  coming  up,"  one  striking 
worker  explained,  "and  people  have  other 
things  to  spend  their  money  on  besides 
making  contributions  to  the  hardship  fund." 
Most  strikers  have  been  forced  to  go  back 
to  work.  In  the  words  of  those  who  remain 
on  the  Unes,  they  have  been  "starved  out." 
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That  hardly  means,  however,  that  the 
workers  have  returned  to  well  paying  jobs. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  the  workers  want 
a  union  is  that  they  believe  their  pay  Is 
terrible. 

When  Mrs.  Bessie  Belle  walked  out  on  her 
job  as  a  nuirslng  aid  at  Normandy,  for  in- 
stance, she  was  earning  $2.35  an  hour.  Every 
two  weeks,  she  says,  she  took  home  about 
•140.  When  she  started  at  the  hospital  six 
years  ago,  she  earned  $1.26  an  hour. 

Mrs.  Marie  Eddins,  a  laundry  worker,  says 
she  was  earning  $2.13  an  hour  when  she 
walked  out.  That  rate  gave  her  $135  take- 
home  pay  every  two  weeks. 

At  Mount  St.  Rose  HosplUl.  37  of  48 
workers  who  signed  union  cards  said  they 
were  earning  less  than  $2  an  hour.  Twenty- 
eight  of  those  37  earned  $1.80  an  hour. 

The  highest  paid  person  earned  $3  an  hour. 
One  employe  who  had  worked  at  Mount  St. 
Rose  for  23  years  reported  earning  $1.95 
an  hour,  a  union  officer  said. 

As  a  result  of  these  wages,  some  full-time 
hospital  workers  are  eligible  to  draw  Aid  to 
Dependent  ChUdren,  said  John  Sorble,  presi- 
dent of  Local  50.  Some  also  are  eligible  for 
medicaid,  and  receive  this  assistance,  when 
they  go  to  their  own  hospitals,  he  said. 

"ITiese  hospitals  keep  their  employees' 
wages  low  and  let  Uncle  Sam  and — you  and 
I,  the  taxpayers — pick  up  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  medical  care  that  Is  considered  a 
standard  fringe  benefit  in  every  industry  in 
the  United  States,"  Sorble  testified  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee. 

Aside  from  low  wages,  the  strikers  object 
to  what  they  consider  the  unsystematic  way 
in  which  they  arc  paid.  There  Is  no  uniform 
scale  of  wages,  they  say. 

"A  person  who  started  out  at  the  same  time 
as  you  did  in  the  same  Job  might  make  a 
dollar  an  hour  more,"  one  Normandy  worker 
complained.  Another  said  that  on  holidays 
some  workers  would  be  paid  time  and  a  half, 
but  that  others  would  not. 

Robert  McAlUter,  a  black  maintenance  man 
at  LlndeU  Hospital,  said  he  had  worked  six 
years  and  was  earning  lees  than  $2.60  an  hour 
when  a  white  maintenance  man  was  hired  at 
$3  an  hour. 

Nursing  aids  at  Normandy  are  instructed 
not  to  complain  about  Inequities  in  the  pay 
system.  Mrs.  BeU  said.  "They  tell  you  at 
meetings,  you  can  get  fired  if  you  talk  about 
your  pay,"  she  said. 

The  strikers  say  that  these  practices 
amount  to  favoritism  and  that  the  partiality 
tends  to  work  against  blacks  and  women  At 
Normandy  and  LlndeU  hospitals,  most  of  the 
service  workers  are  black  women.  At  Mount 
St.  Rose,  most  are  women,  but  they  are  white. 
But  as  dissatisfied  as  the  workers  are  about 
their  pay,  they  seem  to  be  Just  as  unhappy 
about  their  working  conditions. 

For  instance,  striking  employes  at  Norm- 
andy complained  bitterly  that  they  were 
asked  to  sign  statements  that  they  would 
not  be  sick  or  tardy  to  work  anv  longer 
If  they  refused  to  sign  It,  they  were  subject 
to  being  dismissed,  they  said. 

One  of  the  things  the  strikers  want  most 
If  they  are  unionized  is  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure. As  it  stands,  they  say,  they  are  shuf- 
fled from  one  supervisor  to  another,  and 
nothing  ever  happens. 

"You  see,  we're  not  out  here  to  hurt  the 
hospitals,"  Mre.  Doris  Carter,  a  striker  at 
Normandy  said.  "We're  just  tired  of  belmr 
treated  lUte  kids." 

A  reporter  called  Warren  Brucker,  admin- 
istrator at  Normandy  to  ask  him  whether 
such  worktag  conditions  were  in  fact  In  prac- 
tice. Brucker  had  his  eecretary  refer  the  re- 
porter to  the  hospital  association,  although 
the  secretary  said  she  explained  to  him  that 
the  reporter  wanted  his  response  to  matters 
that  speclficaUy  concerned  his  hospital. 

The  executive  vice  president  of  the  hospital 
association,  Gerald  MaUoy,  said  he  doubted 
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that  a  mle  of  silence  wm  Imposed  la  the  halls 
at  Normandy.  But  be  said  h4  had  "no  direct 
Information"  on  specific  work  regulations  at 
ttie  hospital.  | 
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ON  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
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or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE^ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3(i  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fact  find- 
ing mission  sponsored  by  the  Heritage 
Foundation.  Inc.,  of  Washtngton,  which 
Just  returned  from  South  yietnam.  The 
authors  are  Prof.  James  Ei  Dorman,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Peter  Hughes.  In  large  part 
their  report  confirmed  the  findings  of 
the  trip  earlier  this  year  qy  the  Ameri- 
can Seoirlty  Council  andi  the  Vietnam 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  well  as 
the  assessments  of  Ambaasador  Martin 
In  Saigon.  In  brief,  the  feport  of  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  Inc.;  asserts  that 
Saigon's  problems  are  largjely  economic, 
but  the  coimtry  is  ma)c1n$  progress.  It 
agrees  that  the  military  threat  remains 
serious,  but  is  manageabla  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  government  Is  sgtable  and  not 
repressive  In  the  sense  of  Communist 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Selected  items 
from  the  report,  which  I  ijeel  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  follow: 

Selbcted  Itxms  From  t^  Repost 
i.  tkk  miutjuit  bitt^ation 
In  line  with  that  overall  ^ti^tegy,  Hanoi 
has     be«n     steadily     increasiikg    her     troop 
strength  In  the  South  since  the  cease-fire. 

Total  NVA-VC  strength  la  now  In  the 
neighborhood  of  270-300,000,  a  record  for  the 
war  and  a  force  substantial  I  enough — even 
without  further  reinforcement,  according  to 
American  military  observers — to  conduct  ex- 
tensive operations  for  over  two  years.  This 
large  fighting  force,  moreover. 'has  been  sub- 
stantially re-equlpp)ed  since  t^e  1972  offen- 
sive, a  consequence  of  the  continued  flow  of 
Soviet  aid  to  Hanoi.  At  least  ^50  130mm.  ar- 
tillery pieces  have  been  brought  south,  and 
aa  many  as  400  tanks  and  atnphiblous  ve- 
hicles. Aerial  photography  has  discovered  a 
major  truck  park  Just  south  pt  the  Cam  Lo 
River  In  the  I  Ck>rpe  region  \»hlch  at  times 
has  accommodated  nearly  400  mUltary  ve- 
hicles of  various  types.  East  (f  the  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  borders,  extending  south 
from  the  former  Demilitarized  ^one  to  E>arlac 
Province,  runs  a  virtually-completed  ro«ul 
network  of  ImpreaslTe  quality,  and  older 
supply  networks  In  Laos  and  Qambodla  have 
been  refurbished.'  An  oil  pk>ellne  to  the 
road  network,  with  a  spiir  yirustlng  Into 
the  Aahau  Valley.  Henceforth  it  wlU  be  far 
easier  than  In  the  past  for  Hiinol  to  supply 
Its  southern  armies. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  clear  that  the  North  has 
no  Intention  of  abiding  by  anjr  of  the  terms 
of  the  1973  truce  except  wheri  It  appears  to 
Its  advantage  to  do  so.  If  a  z|ia]or  offensive 
does  not  occur  In  1974,  the  r^aon  will  have 
to  do  with  Hanoi's  asaessmentj  of  the  proba- 
bilities for  major  gains,  and  jnot  with  any 
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alteration  In  objectives.  As  one  analyst  told 
us,  Hanoi  fundamentally  Is  seeking  a  strategy 
which  will  work;  and  the  activities  of  the 
NVA  since  the  cease-fire  refiect  that  search. 
Between  January  and  April  of  1973  the 
communist  forces  concentrated  on  "land- 
grab"  operations,  attempting  to  seize  control 
of  territory  and  population  In  areas  of  ARVN 
military  weakness.  The  onset  of  the  rainy 
season  brought  about  a  period  of  conaoUda- 
tlon  characterized  by  minor  local  engage- 
ments, while  in  recent  months  NVA  efforts 
have  been  reduced  to  attempts  to  capture 
and  stockpUe  rice,  due  to  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  feeding  their  large  army. 

To  simunarlze,  then,  the  military  situation 
Is  obviously  Improved  over  that  of  18  months 
ago.  WhUe  the  huge  NVA  army  presents  a 
constant  threat  of  the  most  serious  propor- 
tions, for  a  variety  of  reasons  a  major  offen- 
sive does  not  seem  probable  now;  should  one 
occtir  under  present  conditions  It  Is  un- 
likely that  it  woiUd  result  In  the  permanent 
capture  by  the  communists  of  major  cities  co' 
much  new  territory,  whatever  temporary  ad- 
vances might  be  achieved — and  widely  pub- 
licized— in  the  opening  phases.  The  effective- 
ness and  morale  of  the  ABVN  are  Improving, 
and  the  armed  forces  of  the  South  appear  to 
have  the  capability  to  isolate  and  reduce  the 
significance  of  many  of  the  "leopard  spot" 
zones  during  the  months  to  come.  All  of  this, 
of  course,  depends  on  a  continued  flow  of 
military  aid  from  the  United  States,  about 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say, 

H.  THK  ECONOMIC  STTDATION 

It  Is  clear  that  South  Viet  Nam  faces  a  long 
road  to  economic  self-sufficiency,  and  that 
continued  Infusions  of  foreign  assistance, 
especially  from  America,  will  be  necessary  for 
five  years  to  come.'  In  the  Interim,  the  peo- 
ple appear  well-fed,  and  as  resilient  and 
hard-working  as  any  in  Asia;  neither  are 
there  any  signs  of  damage  and  destruction, 
either  In  the  cities  or  in  the  countryside,  on 
a  scale  wide  enough  to  Interfere  with  eco- 
nomic development.  Over  the  long  term,  tf 
the  effects  of  the  endiulng  warfare  can  be 
minimized,  continued  Increases  In  agricul- 
tural productivity  coupled  with  development 
of  an  export  trade  in  wood,  glass,  shrimp  and 
other  fish  products,  and  ultimately  oil,  as 
well  as  the  cheap,  abundant  and  technically 
skilled  labor  supply,  hold  out  legitimate  hope 
that  the  economic  miracles  of  Taiwan  smd 
South  Korean  can  be  rep>eated. 

A  major  step  in  this  direction  coiild  come 
If  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration* were  allowed  to  extend  Its  Invest- 
ment Insurance  to  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam. 
OPIC  would  guarantee  U.S.  Investors  against 
war  damsige,  ciirrency  Incontrovertlblllty 
and  expropriation.  But  OPIC  has  been  di- 
rected by  Congress  not  to  extend  Its  Invest- 
ment Insurance  to  the  Saigon  government. 
As  a  result,  American  private  capital,  and 
that  of  other  advanced  Industrial  nations, 
is  not  readily  available  for  Viet  Nam. 

Questioning  the  unavailability  of  OPIC 
aid  for  South  Viet  Nam,  WUllam  Peterson 
has  asked  If  It  Is  "wise  to  extend  aid  at  some 
$1.5  billion  a  year,  while  in  effect  denying  the 
recipient  country  adequate  access  to  Ameri- 
can business  Investments?"  »  It  was,  after  all, 
with  the  OPIC  coverage  that  the  economies 
of  South   Korea  and  Taiwan  were  able  to 
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•For  a  recent  analysis  of  the  futiire  pros- 
pects of  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam,  see 
Patrick  M.  Boarman  (ed.),  77i«  Economy  of 
South.  Vietnam:  A  New  Beginning  (Loa 
Angeles;  Center  for  International  Business, 
1973) . 

*OPIC  Is  a  Oovemment-admlnlstered 
agency  which  promotes  and  guarantees  pri- 
vate Investment  In  "friendly"  developing 
countries. 

•  William  Peterson,  "South  Vietnam,  OPIC, 
and  American  Business."  National  Buaineaa, 
March  1074. 


prosper  to  the  extent  that  they  are  no  longer 
dependent  upon  American  economic  aid  and 
that  they  have  achieved  healthy  and  viui 
economies.  Thus,  If  Congress  persists  with 
its  present  policy  of  denying  OPIC  guaran- 
tees  to  South  Viet  Nam,  the  paradoxical  re- 
suit  will  be  that  Saigon  will  become  more 
not  less,  dependent  on  UB.  economic  aid. 

m.   THI    POUnCAL   SITUATION 

During  our  stay  in  Viet  Nam  we  saw  none 
of  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  ao  visible,  for  example.  In  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Eastern  Europe.  Travel- 
ers are  required  to  present  identity  cards 
where  asked;  we  observed  two  such  requests, 
both  put  to  young  men,  and  both  were  al- 
lowed to  move  swiftly  on  their  way.  The  mili- 
tary presence  la  quite  visible,  but  the  rea- 
sons for  that  are  obvious.  Pew  of  the  citi- 
zens with  whom  we  spoke  seemed  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  government.  Indeed,  more 
than  660,000  South  Vietnamese  have  been 
armed  as  part  of  the  Popular  Self-Defense 
Force  program  with  a  loss  rate  of  only  one 
to  five  weapons  per  thousand  distributed— 
Impressive  figures  for  a  society  supposedly 
governed  by  a  "smaU,  externally  Imposed  and 
Increasingly-despised  elite."  ♦  SlgnlflcanUy, 
there  has  been  no  Indication  of  revolutionary 
stirrings  even  from  an  armed  populace. 

Overall,  we  came  to  believe  that  there  ex- 
ists In  South  Viet  Nam  today  a  stable  and 
viable  government,  clearly  inspiring  more 
popular  support  than  Its  NVA-VC  opponents. 
Its  futiure  obviously  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  It  can  deal  effectively  with  the  awe- 
some array  of  military  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  it  Is  confronted.  And  its 
ability  to  do  so.  In  turn,  wUl  for  the  next 
several  years  depend  upon  continued  aid 
from  abroad,  and  especially  from  the  United 
States. 

IV.    POUnCAL    PRISONERS 

The  question  of  political  prisoners  In 
South  Viet  Nam  has  been  one  of  heated  emo- 
tional debate  In  the  United  States.  Critics  of 
the  Saigon  government  have  used  the  politi- 
cal prisoner  issue  aa  a  vehicle  to  undermine 
both  popular  VS.  domestic  and  Congres- 
sional support  for  the  RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam. 

Because  of  the  necessarlly-lmptosed  time 
limitation  on  our  trip  we  decided  to  visit 
only  one  penitentiary,  that  on  Con  Son 
Island.  This  Island  is  located  70  miles  off  ths 
coMt  of  Viet  Nam  and,  although  it  Is  an 
almoet  Idyllic  semi-tropical  setting.  It  is  a 
prison  settlement  originally  founded  by  the 
French  with  a  capacity  for  9,614  prisoners. 
Because  of  photographer/journalist  Don 
Luce's  sensationalized  series  on  the  Tiger 
Cages,  Con  Son  is  the  most  Infamous  of  all 
South  Viet  Nam's  prisons. 

Our  conversations  with  the  Viet  Cong 
prisoners  (self -proclaimed  Viet  Cong,  inci- 
dentally) confirmed  Ambassador  Martin's 
contention  that  the  U.S.  Embassy  had  not 
been  able  to  identify  a  single  prisoner  who 
was  In  prison  solely  for  his  political  beliefs 
and  opposition  to  the  Thleu  government. 
When  asked  why  they  were  in  jail,  the  Viet 
Cong  response  was  because  of  their  desire 
for  peace.  When  pressed  further,  the  inmates 
acknowledged  that  they  were  Involved  In 
various  forms  of  terrorist  activities. 

The  American  who  visits  Con  Son  prison 
will  inevitably  be  taken  aback  by  the  exist- 
ing conditions.  However,  the  conditions  in 
Con  Son  compare  favorably  with  living  con- 
dltlons  in  Viet  Nam  as  a  whole. 

Another  point  worth  mentioning  Is  that 
the  Tiger  Cages  have  not  been  used  since 
1970.  This  was  confirmed  by  both  prison  offl- 
clals  and  prison  Inmates,  and  It  is  also  evi- 
denced by  the  chemical  decay  and  vegeta- 
tlonal  overgrowth  surrounding  the  Tiger 
Cage  cells. 


*  Mr.  Tom  Hayden,  interview  on  CBS  Neros, 
January  26,  1974. 


May  30,  1974. 


Because  of  moimting  crltlclBma  by  Ameri- 
can peace  groups  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon, 
under  the  auspices  of  Ambassador  Qraham 
Martin,  has  undertaken  three  intensive  staff 
level  investigations  Into  the  political  pris- 
oner Issue  in  South  Viet  Nam.  The  Embassy's 
conclusion  Is  that  there  Is  a  civilian  pris- 
oner population  of  about  35,000.  They  found 
that  of  this  niimber  nearly  30,000  were  com- 
mon criminals — a  figure  that  compares  pro- 
portionately with  the  prison  population  of 
any  other  country.  The  remaining  5000  have 
been  listed  as  "communist  offenders"  or 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  who  have  ac- 
tively aided  the  communist  war  effort.  These 
Individuals  have  been  designated  to  be  ex- 
changed with  the  communists  In  the  pris- 
oner of  war  negotiations. 


BARRIER  FREE  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or   NEW   JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  15122,  the  Barrier 
Free  Transportation  Act  of  1974.  It  Is 
ft  proposal  for  positive  action  In  open- 
ing transportation  systems  to  the  iise  of 
our  handicapped  citizens.  It  Is  a  very 
basic  action — long  overdue — urgently 
needed — but  practical  In  the  fact  that  It 
offers  a  logical  and  feasible  method  of 
applying  constructive  effort  In  support  of 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  18(a)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
states,  and  I  quote: 

Sec.  16.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  national  policy  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  have  the  same  right  as  other 
persons  to  utilize  mass  transportation  facil- 
ities and  services;  that  special  efforts  shall 
be  made  in  the  planning  and  design  of  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  services  so  that 
the  availability  to  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  of  mass  transportation  which  they 
can  effectively  utilize  will  be  assured;  and 
that  all  Federal  programs  offering  assistance 
In  the  field  of  mass  transportation  (Includ- 
ing the  programs  under  this  Act)  should 
contain  provisions  implementing  this  pol- 
icy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Urban  Mass  Tran- 
sit Subcommittee.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  this  national 
policy  and  I  am  certain  that  it  has  been 
effective  In  creating  awareness  and  sup- 
porting many  special  efforts.  The  recent 
$64  million  expenditure  to  retrofit  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metro  system  plan 
80  as  to  Insure  accommodation  for  the 
handicapped  may  be  the  prime  example. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  studies 
ftnd  demonstratlcxis  and  special  equip- 
ment development  projects  which  were 
undoubtedly  spurred  on  by  this  policy. 

Regrettably,  however,  there  have  been 
no  production  models,  no  nationally  ac- 
ceptable developments  and  little  Im- 
provement In  the  availability  of  trans- 
portation for  the  handicapped.  We  can 
no  longer  stand  on  policy  without  sanc- 
tion. The  need  is  too  great,  the  conse- 
Quraces  are  tragic  and  we  simply  must 
provide  positive  actions  through  which 
we  can  give  mobility  and  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  the  handicapped. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recently,  upon  Introducing  H  Jl.  14387, 
the  Barrier  PYee  Environments  Act  of 
1974,  I  reported  certain  findings  of  fact 
on  the  numbers  of  handicapped  persons 
in  our  society  and  the  traigic  result  of 
the  present  limitations  In  accessible 
transportation  facilities.  These  data  pro- 
vide dramatic  measure  of  the  needs  and 
I  will,  therefore,  Include  them  for  the 
record  following  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposals  in  this  bill, 
H.R.  15122,  are  short  and  to  the  point.  I. 
therefore.  Insert  a  printing  of  the  sum- 
nmry  of  the  bill  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
oId  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
immediately  suivlsed  of  Its  content. 

In  the  near  future,  we  are  expecting 
consideration  to  be  given  to  amendments 
to  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964. 1  wUl  move  to  offer  H.R.  15122  as 
an  amendment  at  that  time.  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
support  this  action. 

The  summary  follows: 

SUICICABT    OF  HJl.    16122 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be 
required  to  enforce  the  national  policy  on 
barrier  free  transportation  by: 

(1)  Preecriblng  minimum  standards  of 
design  in  new  construction,  modernization 
or  renovation  necessary  to  ensure  barrier 
free  accessibility,  adequate  maneuvering 
room  and  safety  for  handicapped  and  elderly 
persons  utilizing  mass  transportation  facu- 
lties assisted  by  Federal  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary would  require  that  such  standards  be 
adhered  to  by  recipients  of  any  or  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation, and  such  standards  shall  be  issued 
not  later  than  January  1,  1976  to  be  effec- 
tive not  later  than  January  1,  1976,  and 

(3)  Ensuring  that  all  applications  for 
grants  or  loans  approved  after  June  1,  1974, 
pursuant  to  authority  In  the  Urban  Mass 
Ttanslt  Act  of  1964,  provide  asstirances  that 
planning  for  transportation  services  Include 
specific  provisions  for  the  accommodation  of 
elderly  or  handicapped  persons. 

HANDICAPPED  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO  USE  TRANSIT 


Undsr 
65 


tS  and 
ovw 


Total 


A.  Cm  go  out  but  cannot 

usetransit 1,153,000  1,153,000  2.306,000 

B.  Cannot  leave  homa 878,000  878,000  1,756,000 

C.  Institutional 30,000  930,000  960,000 

0.  Acute  conditions  (tem- 
porary)       185,000  50,000  235,000 

Total 2,246,000  3,011,000  5,257.000 


Thirteen  percent  of  the  working-age 
chronicaUy  handicapped  would  return  to 
work  if  transportation  were  no  longer  a 
problem. 

The  labor  force  statistics  cited  above  Imply 
additionally  that  a  subgroup  of  our  popu- 
lation which  tends  to  be  disadvantaged  In 
employment  also  tends  to  be  forced  to  use  Its 
limited  resources  for  more  expensive  means 
of  transportation.  The  handicapped,  for  ex- 
ample, take  14%  of  their  trips  by  taxi  com- 
pared with  2%  of  the  non-handicapped.* 
Clearly,  an  Improvement  In  transit  accessi- 
bility for  the  hamdlcapped  would  not  only 
increase  their  employment  opportunities,  but 
would  also  enhance  every  other  aq>ect  of  life 
in  which  mobility  Is  a  factor. 

STATUS  or  TRX  BANDICAFPXD  AMD  BLDXaLT 

The  Handicapped.  Determining  the  exact 
number  of  people  with  traii^>ortatlon  dys- 
functions Is  at  this  time  Impossible,  because 
no  comprehensive  surveys  oriented  specifi- 
cally to  transportation  handicaps  have  been 
undertaken.  Reliable  estimates  can  be  made, 
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however,  by  projecting  on  the  national  p<^u- 
latlon  incidence  rates  (determined  by  the 
National  Health  Survey).  These  projections 
yield  the  1970  estimates  for  each  handicap 
class. 

It  was  found  that  a  total  estimate  of  13,- 
370.000  handicapped  Americans  wotild  ex- 
perience difficulties  In  utUlzlng  mass  transit 
systems. 

THE  NATIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  HANDICAPPED  WITH 
TRANSPORTATION  DYSFUNCTIONS' 


Handicap  class 


Non- 
Elderly         elderly  Total 
handi-         handi-  handi- 
capped       capped  capped 


Noninstitutional,  chronic 
conditions: 

Visually  impaired 1,460,000 

Deaf 140,000 

Uses  wheelchair 230, 000 

Useswallter 350,000 

Uses  other  special  aids.  2, 290, 000 
other  mobility 

limitations 1,540,000 

Acute  conditions 90,000 

Institutionalised 930,000 

Total 7.030,000 


510,000 

190,000 

200,000 

60,000 

3, 180, 000 


1, 970, 000 
330,000 
430.000 
410.000 

5,470.000 


1,770,000  3,310.000 

400.000    490,000 

30,000    960,000 


6.340,000  13,370,000 


■  1970  estimate,  who  cannot  use  transit  or  who  use  transit 
with  difficulty. 

Sources:  HEW  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  196«  and 
1970,  Census  of  Population. 

Overview  of  target  group  staHstict 

Total  elderly 20,066,000 

Total    handicapped IS,  370,  OOd 

But   there   are   significant  over- 
laps: 

Elderly  and  handicapped  total 

(with  no  double  counting)  ..36, 406,  000 
This  breaks  down  to  three  rele- 
vant exclusive  classes: 

Handicapped    elderly 7.  030, 000 

Handicapped    nonelderly 6,340,000 

Ellderly  who  are  not  handi- 
capped   _-„ 13,036,000 

Grand    total 36,400,000 


THE  STUDENT  AID  HOAX 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  blindness  of 
the  administration  that  they  have  once 
again  failed  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  cost-of-education  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  United 
States. 

I  attach  herewith  a  perceptive  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  28, 
1974.  This  persuasive  editorial  notes  that 
Congress  felt  that  it  was  essential  to 
have  both  basic  opportunity  grants  for 
students  in  America  as  well  as  institu- 
tional grants.  One  without  the  other  can- 
not bring  about  true  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  students  In  America. 
Thk  SruDkNT  Am  Hoax 

The  Inflationary  rise  in  college  tuition  is 
a  direct  threat  to  higher  education  for  stu- 
dents from  poor  as  well  as  middle-income 
homes.  In  the  public  and  the  private  sector, 
costs  to  the  student  are  mounting  astro- 
nomicaUy.  Yet  the  Federal  Oovemment  seems 
determined  to  accelerate  the  inflationary 
trend. 
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Three  years  ag'>  the  Carnegie  CommlssKHi 
on  Higher  Educadon  recomtnended  a  form- 
ula to  aid  studen'j  and  Inst^utlons  slmulta- 
neoiisly.  Modeled  on  the  conqept  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  Income.  It  would  automatically 
entitle  to  scholarship  aid  {any  college-age 
student  whose  parents'  tncoitie  Is  below  a  set 
minimum.  At  the  same  tlnte,  every  college 
would  receive  a  co8t-of-edut»tlon  grant  for 
each  federally  subsidized  student. 

The  Nlzon  Administration  tubsequently  In- 
corporated this  sensible  plan  In  its  1973 
higher  education  aid  packagje.  Although  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  program  has  never 
been  fully  funded. 

Now  the  Administration  h^  asked  for  the 
full  funding  of  the  Basic  Opdortunlty  Grants 
(B.O.Q.)  at  a  level  of  tl.3  biuion.  whUe  not 
only  scuttling  other  Important  grants  and 
loans,  but  without  making  aiay  provision  for 
cost-of-educatlon  grants  toi  Institutions — a 
fatal  detect.  J 

The  plan  to  link  aid  to  tie  students  and 
to  the  Institutions  is  a  tantlem  that  cannot 
run  successfully  on  one  wheel.  Aid  to  stu- 
dents does  nothing  to  solve  ^e  Institutions' 
budget  problems.  The  coUegfs'  only  alterna- 
tive then  will  be  to  raise  tuition,  thus  wip- 
ing out  the  gains  promised  to  the  students. 

What  makes  the  Adminlatration's  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  problem  particularly 
deplorable  Is  the  fact  that  tfce  original  pre- 
scription had  been  so  senslt>le  and  so  easy 
to  implement.  The  elimination  of  institu- 
tional aid  txims  a  constructive  proposal  into 
a  cruel  hoax.  The  effect  will  i  be  a  mirage  of 
.  new  student  aid  that  will  evaporate  into  the 
thin  air  of  inflation,  while  t^e  colleges'  eco- 
nomic foundations  crvmible. 


MARYLAND  WINNER  OF  MARITIME 
POSTER  CONTEST 


HON.  CURENCE  I).  LONG 

or   »£ABTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3(i  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marylancl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Sharon  Denise  Lambert,  a  17-year- 
old  junior  at  Dulaney  Senior  High  School, 
in  my  district  in  Marylanjd,  won  grand 
prize  in  this  year's  18th  National  Mari- 
time Poster  Contest.  MissJLambert  wsis 
presented  a  $500  check  at  Maritime  Day 
ceremonies  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
May  22.  1974.  ' 

Miss  Lambert's  winning'  poster  "Ship 
American,"  was  chosen  from  10,000  en- 
tries by  high  school  students  in  30 
States.  This  is  the  first  I  time  that  a 
talented  student  from  the  liiportant  port 
city  of  Baltimore  has  been  lonored.  Miss 
Lambert's  native  city  of  Baltimore  is  the 
second  largest  container  cargo  port  in 
the  United  States. 

The  "Ship  Americtin"  theme  is  por- 
trayed with  a  stylized  biilseye  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  a  blu^  background 
with  white  stars  and  red  circles  focusing 
on  the  prow  of  a  modem  cirgo  ship  un- 
derway on  the  high  seas.      [ 

Reproductions  of  Sharon's  poster,  in 
the  tens  of  thousands,  h^e  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  U.S.  itiarltime  and 
foreign  trade  communities  and  were  ex- 
hibited in  post  offices  and  cither  Govern- 
ment buildings  during  the  ntonth  of  May 
Her  poster  will  also  be  sefn  in  foreign 
lands,  carried  by  cargo  shtos  flyhig  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  around  t  le  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Sharon 
Lambert  for  her  outstanding  portrayal  of 
the  essential  U.S.  merchsuit  mcudne  and 
wish  her  '„he  best  of  luck  in  the  coming 
years. 


May  SO,  197 1^ 


PIFnETH   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE   BORDER   PATROL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    FKNNSTLV&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  28 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Border  Patrol  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  Border 
Patrol  grew  out  of  the  changing  needs  of 
our  growing  country  and  continues  to 
serve  effectively  In  stemming  the  tide  of 
illegal  aliens. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years  after  this 
Nation  was  founded,  there  were  no  Fed- 
eral laws  Imposing  restrictions  against 
the  admission  of  aliens.  Our  national 
policy  then  favored  imrestrlcted  immi- 
gration, and  this  policy  wtus  richly  re- 
warded through  the  substantial  con- 
tributions made  by  Immigrants  and  their 
descedants  in  the  building  of  this  coun- 
try. 

As  legislation  was  adopted  excluding 
certain  aliens  and  imposing  numerical 
limits  on  others,  millions  of  aliens  found 
they  were  unable  to  gain  admission 
through  lawful  channels.  Some  turned  to 
other  channels  which  afforded  an  easier 
means  of  gaining  entry.  Encouraged  by 
unscrupulous  persons  who  sought  to  reap 
financial  reward,  large  numbers  of  aliens 
were  persuaded  to  enter  this  country  il- 
legally. 

Alien  smuggling  soon  developed  Into  a 
highly  organized  lucrative  business 
which  the  established  immigration  force 
could  not  hope  to  control.  In  an  attempt 
to  meet  this  problem,  a  small  group  of 
mounted  inspectors  was  assigned  to 
patrol  the  Mexican  border.  This  token 
enforcement  group  which  never  con- 
sisted of  more  than  75  oflQcers,  was  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  control  the  entry  of 
large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  or  to  com- 
bat the  organized  smuggling  activities 
along  the  border. 

In  order  to  respond  to  this  urgent  sit- 
uation, the  68th  Congress,  on  May  28 
1924,  provided  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Border  Patrol. 

The  initial  force  of  450  hastily  re- 
cruited officers  was  faced  with  the  enor- 
mous task  of  preventing  the  smuggling 
and  unlawful  entry  of  aliens  across  ap- 
proximately 6,000  miles  of  land  border. 
Despite  its  limited  size,  lack  of  expe- 
rienced personnel,  and  inadequate  trans- 
poi-tation,  the  courage,  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  these  officers  resulted  In  the  ef- 
fective and  efficient  enforcement  of  our 
immigration  laws. 

Today  a  corps  of  courteous,  superbly- 
trained,  and  neatly -uniformed  officers 
works  along  our  borders  protecting 
against  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens  and 
the  smugglers  who  viciously  exploit  these 
aliens.  During  the  course  of  an  extensive 


Investigation  of  the  iUegal  alien  problem 
by  my  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law,  i 
witnessed  fli-st-hand  the  dedication  and 
resourcefulness  of  these  officers  in  their 
attempt  to  meet  the  difficult  tasks  as- 
signed to  them. 

Loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  have  al- 
ways been  hallmarks  of  the  Patrol  from 
the  beginning.  These  qualities  have  im- 
pressed all  who  have  watched  this  dedi- 
cated organization  grow  in  strength, 
professionalism,  and  public  confidence 

While  the  duties  of  the  Border  Patrol 
necessarily  stress  law  enforcement  and 
alien  control,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let 
this  golden  anniversary  pass  without 
noting  that  the  Patrol  Is  also  a  hand 
of  friendship  and  assistance  extended  to 
citizens  and  aliens  alike.  Its  officers  have 
gladly  rendered  assistance  to  people  in 
distress  in  situations  ranging  from  locat- 
ing children  and  adults  lost  in  remote 
areas  to  assisting  in  rescue  operations 
and  transporting  accident  victims  to 
medical  facilities.  Likewise,  Border  Pa- 
trol agents  have  player!  an  active  and 
instrumental  role  in  combating  the 
movement  of  hard  drugs  and  marihuana 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  services  ren- 
dered by  agents  of  the  Patrol,  both  in 
their  official  capacity  and  as  private 
citizens,  have  earned  them  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  their  fellow  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  the  recognition 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Border 
Patrol  and  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  this  outstanding  organization. 
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DELINQUENT  INTERNATIONAL 
DEBTS  AND  UNPAID  CLAIMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  con- 
ducts a  continuous  review  of  delinquent 
International  debts  and  unpaid  claims 
owed  to  the  United  States. 

Our  last  report  showed  that  the  total 
international  debt,  including  unpaid 
claims  owed  to  the  United  States,  is  ap- 
proximately $60  billion.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  a  billion  dollars,  including 
unpaid  claims  but  excluding  World  War 
I  debts,  was  delinquent — that  is,  overdue 
In  payment  by  at  least  90  days.  More 
than  100  countries  of  the  world  were 
delinquent  in  paying  their  debts  to  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  to  announce  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  conduct  a  public  hearing  at 
10  ajn.  next  Thursday,  June  6,  to  learn 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  col- 
lection of  these  debts.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  in  room  2203  of  the  Raybum 
Building  with  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Treasury. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  GET 
OUT  OP  IT? 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.'  Speaker,  in  this  age 
of  detente  in  arms  and  detente  in  trade 
and  detente  in  just  about  everj^thlng  else 
there  are  some  hard  questions  we  should 
ask  ourselves.  First,  what  does  Dr.  Kis- 
singer mean  by  detente?  Second,  what  do 
the  Russians  mean  by  it?  What  are  they 
going  to  get  out  of  it?  What  are  we  going 
to  get  out  of  it? 

To  answer  somewhat  the  latter  ques- 
tions I  refer  you  to  these  excerpts  of  a 
report  given  by  Benjamin  P.  Schemmer, 
editor  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  to 
the  lAM  aerospace  conference  In  Colo>- 
rado  this  year,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  30,  1974  issue  of  The  Machinist: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  negotiating 
seriously  with  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  Mc- 
DonneU  Douglas  since  last  October  for  a  9SO0 
million  buy  of  wide-bodied  Jets — DC-lO's, 
L-lOll's  or  747'8.  Think  of  what  that  would 
do  to  the  aerospace  Industry — $600  mlUlon 
worth  of  wide-bodied  Jet  sales  when  the 
wide-bodied  Jet  sales  are  still  In  a  slump. 

Up  to  30  aircraft  are  Initially  Involved. 
That's  a  big  deal  when  you  remember  that 
In  1973  McDonnell  Douglas  delivered  only  67 
DC-10'8,  Lockheed  delivered  39  L-lOll's  and 
Boeing  delivered  30  747's.  So  there's  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  for  that  deal  within  the  com- 
panies and   the  government. 

But  look  at  the  conditions  the  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators have  laid  down  for  the  privilege 
of  our  selling  them  those  planes.  Plrst  of  all, 
they  would  like  to  buy  them  on  credit.  Sec- 
ondly, they  would  like  to  co-produce  them 
In  Russia. 

They  would  like  to  co-produce  them  In  a 
plant  they  want  Boeing  or  Lockheed  or  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  to  build  in  Russia  that 
would  employ  SO.OOO  people.  A  seven-plant. 
Integrated  complex,  not  just  to  build  air- 
craft, but  something  we  dont  have  here — 
the  engines,  the  avionics,  the  whole  bag. 

That's  three  and  a  half  times  Boeing's 
commercial  lalx>r  force.  That  plant,  if  built, 
would  produce  annuaUy  over  100  wlde-bodled 
Jets.  That's  half  of  all  the  commercial  Jets 
built  in  this  country  In  1972,  and  one-third 
of  all  the  Jets  delivered  by  your  members  In 
1973. 

The  other  conditions  the  Soviets  have  sug- 
gested are  that  we  work  with  them  on  a 
joint  design  and  manufacturing  effort  on 
any  derivative  models  of  the  plane  they  buy. 
And  that  we  work  with  them  on  a  joint  de- 
sign and  manufacturing  effort  on  advance 
technology  wlde-bodled  jets. 

And  finally,  they  have  asked  the  n.S.  Oov- 
ernment  for  a  bilateral  airworthiness  agree- 
ment which  effectively  would  certificate 
every  Soviet-made  airliner,  past  as  well  as 
future,  as  though  It  has  already  met  all  of 
the  stringent  Pederal  Aviation  Agency  air- 
worthiness standards. 

You  realize  that  that  Is  the  one  reason  the 
Soviets  have  not  been  able  to  penetrate  West- 
ern markets  with  their  commercial  Jets.  They 
can't  get  airworthiness  certificates  on  them. 
But  there's  a  $500  million  dollar  cookie  being 
held  out  here  that  Boeing.  Lockheed,  and 
McDonnell  Douglas  desperately  need. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  letter  dated 
Dec.  18,  1973,  signed  by  Willis  Hawkins,  who 
was  then  corporate  vice  president  for  research 
and  development  at  Lockheed,  now  retired. 
He's  all  for  the  sale  tmd  says : 

"Real  technology  expertise  can  rarely  be 
successfully  Imported.  ...  On  Dec.  13,  at  a 
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meeting  with  Commerce  and  Treasury,  I 
showed  the  example  that  every  nation  which 
licensed  the  P-104  for  production  failed  to 
import  the  technology  behind  it.  .  .  .  Those 
nations  without  exception,  have  failed  to 
utilize  the  technology  to  develop  a  competi- 
tive new  fighter." 

Mr.  Hawkins  recommends  signing  up  for 
the  negotiating  conditions  the  Soviets  laid 
out. 

A  letter  signed  by  the  chairman  of  Boeing, 
T.  Wilson,  on  Jan.  10,  1974  to  Steve  Lazaras, 
then  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  East- West  trade,  says : 

"I  recommend  that  we  go  ahead  with  ...  a 
prime  systems  management  role  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  complete  manu- 
factvirlng  facility  for  commercial-type  sub- 
sonic aircraft  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

James  McDonnell  has  a  rather  different  at- 
titude. ...  He  said: 

"In  a  competitive  atmosphere  between  UJ5. 
companies  set  up  by  a  go\'emment  offering 
questionable  short  term  gains,  it  is  likely 
that  a  rationale  for  giving  away  valuable  and 
deep  rooted  technology  can  be  developed, 
Justified  and  approved  .  .  ."  But  he  recom- 
mends against  it. 

There  are  questions  that  we  should  ask. 
The  first,  is  this  fiow  of  technology  with 
Russia  a  one-way  street?  I  think  the  answer 
is  very  clearly,  yes.  In  1972  when  the  Soviets 
had  a  crop  failiire  and  were  hungry,  we  sent 
them  wheat.  In  1973,  when  we  faced  an 
energy  crunch,  they  helped  shut  off  ovu"  oil. 

A  second  question,  does  Russia  have  tech- 
nology that  we  need  and  If  so.  will  we  ever 
get  it?  Yes,  they  do  have  technology  we  need. 
But  there  seems  little  assurance  that  we'll 
ever  get  it. 

There  is  an  imbalance  in  the  kind  of  tech- 
nology that's  available  for  trade.  The  Im- 
portant UJ3.  leads  are  in  computer  technol- 
ogy, integrated  circuits,  tele -communica- 
tions, ship  and  submarine  quieting  tech- 
niques, and  some  kinds  of  strong  flber- 
reinforced  composite  materials. 

The  important  Soviet  leads  are  in  chemi- 
cal warfare  defense  technology,  high  per- 
formance Integral  rockets  and  ram  jets,  the 
capability  of  land  vehicles  to  cope  with 
Arctic  conditions  and  difficult  terrain,  and 
aircraft   maintainability. 

Of  the  five  areas  where  our  technology 
leads,  three  are  oriented  to  the  private  sec- 
tor and  thus  avaUable  for  export.  But  all 
four  areas  where  there  are  Important  Soviet 
leads  and  present  clear-cut  military  tech- 
nology— the  kind  we  export  and  the  kind  the 
Soviet  Union  isn't  about  to. 

What  Russia  wants  is  manufacturing 
know-bow,  management  techniques,  pro- 
duction processes.  Are  we  exporting  finished 
goods  or  the  commodities  that  mean  jobs  in 
America? 


A  RING  OF  TRUTH 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  what  a  serious  problem  crime  In 
our  Nation  has  gotten  to  be.  This  theory 
by  Attorney  General  Saxbe  is  well  known 
by  many,  but  I  thought  my  colleagues 
might  enjoy  this  article  anyway. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Ring  or  Teutk 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  world's 
problems  are  highly  complex  and  that  ob- 
vious solutions  are  not  always  the  best. 

But  once  In  a  while  it  helps  to  be  reminded 
of  simple  fundamentals.  Attorney  General 
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Saxbe  offered  such  a  reminder  on  the  subject 
of  crime  In  a  speech  to  a  group  of  prison 
wardens  the  other  day. 

People  are  probably  more  likely  to  commit 
crimes,  he  reasoned,  when  the  chances  for 
getting  away  with  It  are  relatively  good.  Or 
in  other  words,  a  good  way  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  Is  to  increase  the  certainty  of 
punishment. 

That  thesis  won't  win  any  awards  for  deep 
thinking  and  social  theorists  may  recoil  In 
horror.  But  somehow  it  has  a  ring  of  truth, 
so  much  so  that  we  wonder  how  It  ever  got 
mislaid  m  aU  the  concern  over  crime. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT    AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  the  20th  the  Senate  by 
voice  vote  passed  what  was  labeled  by 
the  majority  leadership  as  noncontro- 
versial,  a  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  noncontroversial  piece  of 
legislation,  if  it  became  law,  would: 

First.  Block  any  expansion  of  the 
United  States  on  Diego  Garcia  unless 
Congress  approves; 

Second.  Call  for  new  initiatives  toward 
opening  up  U.S.  relations  with  Com- 
munist Cuba; 

Third.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  develop  a  detailed  plan  for  reducing 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  point  where  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  principal 
source  of  funds  and  material  for  South 
Vietnam's  self-defense  and  economic  vi- 
ability; 

Fourth.  Repeal  the  Formosa  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist islands  and  the  Pescadores  Is- 
lands. 

I  am  surprised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  consider  this  legisla- 
tion which  so  drastically  affects  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation  to  be  non- 
controversial  and  not  warrant  lengthy 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  take  this  matter  more 
seriously  and  will  in  all  probability  re- 
verse the  Senate's  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  House  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  by  columnist  Frank 
Van  Der  Linden  which  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RKP AIRING  THE  DAMAGE 

(By  Prank  Van  Der  Linden) 
Washington. — President  Nixon  Is  looking 
anxiously  to  House  conservatives  to  repair 
the  damage  Infilcted  upon  his  foreign  polidea 
by  a  surprise  Senate  vote  for  a  bUl  Intended 
to  delay  expansion  of  TJS.  naval  and  air 
faculties  on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

The  measure  would  also  open  the  way  for 
a  softer  policy  towards  Communist  Cuba; 
phase  out  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  and 
repeal  the  1966  resolution  defending  Por- 
mosa. 

All  of  these  things  were  done  in  lees  than 
five  minutes  one  afternoon  last  week,  with- 
out a  word  of  opposition  or  a  roU  call  when 
the  Senate  adopted  the  State  Department 
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authorization  bill.  The  few  Senators  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  were  engroesed  in  debate  on 
the  126  billion  bill  for  federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. North  Carolina's  Republican  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  had  the  floor.  Majority  LeAder  Mike 
Mansfleld  persuaded  him  to  yield  briefly  for 
the  passage  of  a  bUl  which  the|  Montana 
Democrat  called  noncontroverslal.  i 

Innocently.  Helms  went  along  I  with  the 
iinanlmous  consent  motion  whlcli  slid  the 
State  Department  bill  through;  aiid  Minor- 
ity Leader  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylv^la  made 
not  the  slightest  objection.  I 

Not  until  after  It  was  too  late^  did  the 
President's  chief  lobbyist,  Tom  Korologos, 
come  storming  out  of  Vice  Preeidvit  Oerald 
Ford's  office.  Just  oS  the  Senate  flc^r,  raging 
over  the  passage  of  the  measure  with  the 
"Communist  amendmientB,"  as  be  called 
them. 

"What's  the  matter  with  our  leadership?" 
Korologoa  stormed.  Now,  the  White  House 
Is  urging  the  House  Foreign  Affalra  Commit- 
tee to  scrap  some  of  the  Senate  amfendmenta 
to  the  9970.9  million  State  Department  legis- 
lation. 

Since  the  chairman.  Dr.  Thoma4  Morgan, 
ha*  won  renomlnatlon  In  the  PeitfiaylTanla 
Democratic  primary  and  Is  sirre  of  reflection 
to  the  seat  he  bad  held  for  30  }ean,  the 
President  Is  counting  on  him  to  aft.  "With 
Doc  Morgan's  help,  well  try  to  cle^n  up  the 
bill  in  the  House  and  then  be  tou^  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  to  produoe  a  good 
flnal  draft,"  one  White  House  spokesman 
said. 
These  are  the  four  key  sections} 

1.  Diego  Oarda — ^The  Senate  wotild  block 
any  ezpansl<»i  of  the  tr.S.  base  on  this 
British-owned  Island  unless  Congress  ap- 
proves It,  by  law.  In  a  new  agreement  with 
Britain.  The  Administration  Is  seeking  t29 
million  to  lengthen  the  airfield  and  deepen 
the  harbor,  so  that  tT.S.  ships  aod  planes 
may  more  efllclently  checkmate  a  potential 
Soviet  move  towards  a  dominant  In^uence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Cuba — The  Senate  would  end  the  12- 
year-fieeee  on  our  relations  wltl|  Castro, 
dating  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
call  for  "a  new  policy,  based  upoq  current 
circumstances." 

3.  Vietnam — This  section  require*  "a  spe- 
cific tln[>etable  for  the  phased  reduction"  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  a&ti-Com- 
munlst  Saigon  regime  so  that  the  United 
States  "will  ceaao  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  funds  and  material"  for  Its  8elf-<tefense. 

4.  Formosa — The  Senate,  without  a  peep 
of  protest,  repealed  the  195fi  resol^itlon  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  use  TT.6.  armed 
forces  to  protect  the  Chinese  Natiotuillst  is- 
land and  the  Pescadores  islands  olj  China's 
coast. 

In  October.  1971,  wboi  the  Unlte4  Nations 
kicked  out  the  Taiwan  regime  and  admitted 
Communist  China,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  propoeed  a  similar  repealer. 
Then  the  Senate  killed  the  repea.'er,  43  to  40. 

Now  the  Senate  committee  contends,  "suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed"  to  enact  it  *ln  a  less 
dramatic  context."  Besides,  It  says,  tl|e  resolu- 
tion enacted  at  the  request  of  the  l«t«  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  "has  long  slncei  become 
obsolete.'' 


CENTRAL  MEDICAL  INTiXE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBEVIG 

OF    PKinfSTT.VANIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/JtIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  toy  city. 
Philadelphia,  opened  Ita  newesti  link  In 
Ite  very  fine  drug  titatment  syfctem  on 
May  23. 
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The  Central  Medical  Intake,  a  referral 
and  orientation  unit  is  a  most  Important 
and  innovative  addition  to  the  system. 

Developed  by  the  Coordinating  OflBce 
for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Program — 
CODAAP — the  Centrid  Medical  Intake 
Is  designed  to: 

Provide  Immediate  care  to  those  seek- 
ing help: 

Assist  local,  State,  and  Federal  author- 
ities in  planning  and  coordinating  treat- 
ment services  and  resources; 

Offer  the  client  comprehensive  Infor- 
mation on  the  resources  and  choices 
available  to  him.  and 

Provide  uniformity  of  record  keeping. 

CMI  Is  funded  by  a  $350,000  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  for  Drug  Abuse, 
supplemented  by  a  $115,000  grant  from 
the  Governor's  Council  on  Drug  and  Al- 
chol  Abuse.  It  will  operate  under  contract 
to  the  City  on  a  cost-reimbursement 
basis. 

Central  Medical  Intake  will  be  headed 
by  Ms.  Elaine  Palusci.  a  psychologist  and 
former  CODAAP  staff  member,  who  de- 
veloped the  proposal. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  38 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHXrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
backbone  of  any  business  orgsinlzation  Is 
Its  personnel.  Without  good  personnel, 
even  a  perfectly  structured  business  can- 
not succeed. 

The  problem  of  quality  personnel  has 
frequently  been  emphasized  by  opponents 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
poration. These  spokesmen  maintain 
either  that  the  FOGC  would  be  imable  to 
attract  qualified  persons,  or  that  It  would 
siphon  off  private  Industry's  most  tal- 
ented individuals. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  former  Federal  Power 
Commission  Chairman  Lee  White  an- 
swered critics  of  the  Corporation  and  said 
he  believed  American  educational  insti- 
tutions would  respond  to  the  current  en- 
ergy crisis  as  It  did  to  the  Sputnik  space 
challenge  in  the  late  1950's. 

I  would  like  to  bring  Mr.  White's  re- 
sponse to  this  Issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

His  remarks  follow: 

RlUASKS 

The  argtunent  that  says  there  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  geologists,  engineers  and 
other  technical  competents  and  that  a  gov- 
ernment-owned corporation  would  only  drain 
off  such  talent  from  private  corporations 
thereby  producing  no  net  benefit  seems  to 
me  to  Indicate  little  confidence  In  the  people 
in  the  petroleum  Industry  and  in  our  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Such  an  argument  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  new  development  and  misses 
the  point  completely.  The  purpose  of  setting 
up  the  government-owned  corporation  is  to 
establish  a  corporation  mechanism  where 
the  motivation  and  the  thrust  is  keyed  to 
national  needs.  I  don't  know  how  many  major 
league  baseball  teams  that  were  "expanded" 
teams  have  managed  to  win  league  pennants 
or  the   World  Series,  but  the  notion  that 


things  ought  to  stay  the  way  they  are  simply 
because  that  Is  the  way  they  are,  won't  do 
the  trick.  Referring  again  to  the  TVA  analogy. 
It  somehow  was  able  to  attract  talent  to  it 
without  disrupting  other  utilities  that  had 
to  give  up  some  of  their  trained  personnel. 
Moreover,  I  would  expect  that  ovu-  educa- 
tional Institutions  will  respond  to  the  cur- 
rent energy  crisis  as  it  did  to  the  sputnik- 
space  challenge  In  the  60's  and  60's  by  em- 
phasizing the  development  of  energy  oriented 
scientists  and  technicians.  It  may  also  be 
asked  how  an  Industry  that  has  not  been 
able  to  produce  all  of  the  oil  and  gas  that  is 
needed  wlU  be  able  to  get  by  with  only  the 
scientific  and  technical  talent  It  presently 
possesses. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA-HON 
TO  RAISE  THE  RATE  OF  INTER- 
EST ON  UNDERPAYMENT  OF  FED- 
ERAL TAXES  FROM  6  TO  8  PER- 
CENT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Bilr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  raise  the  rate 
of  interest  on  underpayment  of  Federal 
taxes  from  6  to  8  percent  and  on  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  estate  taxes  from  4 
to  6  percent. 

Long-range  tax  policy,  as  well  as  the 
unprecedented  prime  Interest  rate  of 
more  than  10  percent,  makes  this  legis- 
lation necessary.  At  the  present  time,  I 
believe  that  many  individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  using  the  IRS  as  a  low- 
interest  bank.  If  one  has  a  temporary 
cash  shortage,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
underpay  taxes,  at  an  annual  cost  of  6 
percent,  rather  than  take  out  a  bank 
loan  at  10.5  to  13  percent. 

Under  the  present  law.  provided  by  26 
U.S.C.  6601.  any  underpayment  of  tax— 
except  for  estimated  taxes — calls  for 
simple  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year.  Actually,  this  Is  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month 
for  the  period  of  underpayment.  Calen- 
dar year  Individual  taxpayers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  any  tax  due  on  April  15 
after  the  end  of  their  taxable  year.  In- 
terest commences  to  nm  on  that  date, 
regardless  of  whether  an  extension  of 
time  Is  secured  within  which  to  file  the 
return. 

In  terms  of  long-range  tax  policy,  I 
believe  that  too  many  individuals  have 
become  lax  about  the  pasmient  of  taxes. 
A  stlffer  interest  rate  penalty  will  en- 
courage proper  tax  filings.  The  problems 
which  can  be  created  by  too  low  interest 
penalties  have  been  documented  by  a 
recent  General  Accounting  Office  report 
entitled,  "Collection  of  Tsapayers'  De- 
linquent Accounts  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service."  The  OAO  report,  dated 
August  9.  1973.  states: 

As  of  March  31,  1972.  estates  that  had  beea 
granted  extensions  owed  taxes  of  about  t347 
million.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  requires 
that  annual  Interest  of  4  percent  be  charged 
on  these  taxes.  This  rate  Is  2  percent  lower 
than  the  6  percent  charged  on  underpay- 
ments, nonpayments,  or  extensions  of  time 
for  payment  of  other  Federal  taxes. 

Since  this  4-peroent  Interest  rate  was  es- 
tablished In  1938,  the  Oovermnent's  cost  of 
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borrowing  funds  has  Increased  so  that  it  now 
exceeds  the  interest  rate  on  estate  taxes. 
This  change  results  in  the  Government's  In- 
curring additional  Interest  costs  which  the 
Congress  may  not  have  anticipated  when  it 
established  the  4-percent  rate. 

Because  the  4-percent  Interest  rate  on  de- 
ferred estate  tax  payments  is  significantly 
below  the  rate  of  interest  estates  can  earn 
on  investments,  the  estates  have  no  incen- 
tive to  promptly  pay  their  taxes  if  they  can 
obtain  extensions.  Therefore  OAO  believes 
the  Interest  rate  on  deferred  estate  tax  pay- 
ments should  be  closer  to  the  Government's 
so&t  of  borrowing  funds. 

With  today's  high  Interest  rate,  the 
•ame  problem  applies  to  the  6-percent 
underpa3mient  rate  as  applies  to  the  4- 
percent  estate  tax  rate. 

Finally,  the  higher  rate  will  encourage 
greater  care  in  the  preparation  of  tax 
returns.  It  is  unclear  at  this  time  whether 
or  not  civil  or  criminal  tax  fraud  can  be 
proven  In  the  case  of  the  President's  tax 
returns.  But  it  is  clear  from  reading  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation  that  the  pre- 
parer of  the  President's  tax  return  was 
Incredibly  sloppy.  At  best,  the  preparer 
of  the  return  had  a  cavalier  attitude  to- 
ward the  tax  law.  Such  a  contemptuous 
approach  should  not  be  rewarded  with  a 
S-percent  penalty  interest  rate.  Under 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
the  interest  on  the  President's  "imder- 
payment"  would  have  totaled  $43,211 
Instead  of  the  amount  recommended  In 
the  joint  committee  report  of  $32,409. 


MRS.  RUTH  SETTZ  RETIRES  FROM 
HOLY  NAME  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, June  1974  will  mark  the  end  of  an 
era  at  Holy  Name  High  School  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
alumnus.  Mrs.  Ruth  Seltz  will  retire  after 
completing  46  years  of  outstanding  and 
memorable  service  to  the  students,  fac- 
ulty, alumni,  and  parents  of  Holy  Name. 

In  her  46  years  at  Holy  Name,  she  has 
been  teacher,  friend,  confidant,  and  dis- 
ciplinarian to  the  thousands  of  students 
who  have  passed  through  Holy  Name's 
halls.  She  is  perhaps  most  noted  for 
running  the  "quietest  study  hall  In 
town."  Her  fsmious  math  problems  will 
long  remain  a  painful  memory  of  those 
students  who  were  unfortunate  to  have 
been  assigned  them  as  punishment  for 
disrupting  those  study  halls. 

Mrs.  Seltz,  along  with  her  husbsind 
Fred,  has  been  a  fixture  at  the  ticket 
gates  of  Holy  Name  athletic  events  for 
many  years.  Regardless  of  the  weather, 
they  would  be  standing  at  the  gate  col- 
lecting tickets  from  students  and  al- 
umni— many  of  whom  were  greeted  by 
first  name. 

Eugene  T.  Krakowlak,  Holy  Name's 
principal,  refers  to  Mrs.  Seltz  as  "history 
In  motion."  She  could  be  called  a  living 
resource  book  on  the  advances  of  educa- 
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tlon,  particularly  Catholic  education.  In 
Cleveland. 

She  can  scare  the  daylights  out  of  the 
toughest  football  player,  and  in  the  next 
Instance,  radiate  the  warmth  and  gen- 
erosity that  has  made  her  the  beloved 
lady  she  is  today.  She  holds  that  unique 
relationship  with  her  students  so  many 
teachers  strive  for  but  seldom  achieve — 
of  being  a  friend  yet  never  losing  her 
professional  respect  and  dignity  or  her 
respect  for  her  students.  She  may  be 
tough,  but  she  Is  the  one  person  all  al- 
umni seek  out  when  returning  to  Holy 
Name. 

Holy  Name  wlD  lose  an  Irreplaceable 
person  when  Mrs.  Seitz  leaves  at  the  end 
of  this  school  year,  but  she  will  leave  a 
legacy  few  people  can  come  close  to 
matching.  Her  past  and  present  students 
have  their  memories  of  Holy  Name,  and 
intricately  woven  amid  those  memories 
will  be  Mrs.  Seltz,  for  she  has  done  more 
to  contribute  to  the  tradition  and  success 
of  Holy  Name  and  her  gradautes  than 
any  other  single  person. 

I  feel  singularly  honored  I  have  this 
opportunity  to  publicly  acclaim  her 
achievements  at  Holy  Name.  On  behalf 
of  all  her  students,  alumni,  faculty,  and 
friends  of  Holy  Name,  I  wish  her  the  best 
of  everything  In  the  years  ahead  and  a 
sincere  thank  you  for  all  she  has  given  to 
so  many  in  the  pstst. 


AN    ACT    OP    HEROISM 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  any  time  but  perhaps  psu-- 
tlcularly  at  this  time  of  so  much  dis- 
sension and  turmoil,  it  Is  heart  warming 
to  hear  an  act  of  goodness  and  unselfish- 
ness by  an  individual  who,  quietly  going 
about  his  routine  duties,  performs  an  act 
of  heroism  which  immediately  lifts  him 
above  the  crowd.  Such  an  act  was  re- 
cently performed  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Officer  William  N.  Post,  of  154 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Massapequa,  N.Y. 
His  action  has  been  described  as  exempli- 
fying the  highest  Idesil  of  the  concern 
of  one  human  being  for  another  who  is 
in  distress.  For  his  act  he  is  to  be 
awarded  the  American  Red  Cross  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit,  the  highest  award  which 
can  be  given  to  a  person  who  saves  a  Uf e 
by  using  skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross 
first  aid,  small  craft,  or  water  safety 
course. 

My  sincere  congratulations  and  a  tip 
of  the  hat  to  Bill  Post.  Below  are  the  de- 
tails of  the  act  which  he  performed. 

On  July  6,  1973,  police  officer  Post, 
trained  In  Red  Cross  first  aid.  was  CHi 
patrol  at  a  beach  when  he  saw  a  young 
girl  being  dragged  from  the  water  onto 
the  beach  by  a  companion.  Immediately 
Officer  Post  went  to  assist  the  appar- 
ently lifeless  victim.  He  cleared  the 
girl's  airway  and  began  at  once  to  ad- 
minister mouth-to-mouth  respiration 
continuing  imtll  the  girl  resumed  breath- 
ing. Officer  Post  then  treated  the  victim 
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for  shock,  and  continued  artificial  respir- 
ation as  needed  until  an  ambulance  ar- 
rived. The  girl  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
and  later  recovered  completely.  Without 
doubt.  Officer  Post's  use  of  his  skill  and 
knowledge  saved  the  victim's  life. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  SAYS  COOL 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    KEW    JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May  23. 
1974  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
took  Congress  to  task  for  its  "thirst  for 
poUtical  glory."  Of  course  we  all  know 
what  they  were  talking  about — the 
grandiose,  billion-dollar  election  year 
bills  which  the  Democratic  majority 
would  like  to  push  through  hoping  they 
will  Insure  victory  at  the  polls  come 
November. 

But,  as  the  Journal  points  out,  the 
most  important  business  the  Congress 
faces  is  killing  infiatlon  and  restoring 
order  in  the  Nation's  capital  markets. 

The  article  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  every  American 
citizen.  So  you,  and  they  might  do  so, 
I  submit  it  for  the  Rxcosd. 

CONCBXSSIONAI,  SPKNDING   HXT 

".  .  .  The  Senate  has  Just  voted  up  %262 
billion  for  federal  school  aid  over  the  next 
four  years.  House  Public  Works  has  •24  bil- 
lion In  mind  for  mass  traaslt  over  six  years. 
The  President  Is  hinting  that  he  might  com- 
promise with  Senator  Kennedy  and  Oongrees- 
man  Mills  on  a  federal  health  insurance  biU, 
which  would  cost  billions  as  yet  uncounted. 
And  the  season  has  hardly  begun. 

"Senator  Magnuson,  a  member  of  the  Ben- 
ate  Appropriations  Committee,  warned  the 
Senate  of  raising  'false  hopes'  In  passing  the 
education  bill.  The  Senate  will  be  a  Grand 
Central  Station  for  complaints  when  educa- 
tors see  the  difierence  between  what  w«s 
authorized  and  what  they  can  get,  he 
suggested. 

"No  doubt  a  clamor  of  constituents  and 
bureaucrats  yelling  for  their  money  would 
be  disturbing  to  Mr.  Magnuson's  ooUeaguee. 
although  the  pro8p>ect  hasnt  deterred  them 
from  voting  yea.  There  are  no  doubt  hopes 
that  the  clamor  wont  begin  before  the  fall 
elections  and  the  chimeras  still  will  be  alive 
and  well  whUe  preasiue  groups  are  dectdtng 
who  to  support. 

.  .  Given  the  pressures  likely  to  be  gen- 
erated by  the  authorizations,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  Congress  will  fall  back 
on  the  old  standby,  deficit  financing.  la 
other  words,  it  will  go  ahead  and  vote  the 
approprlatlona  and  let  the  Treasury  borrow 
more  money  to  comply  with  Its  mandate. 
That  course  will  be  i>artlcularly  tempting— 
since  It  would  have  the  blessing  of  fiscal 
stimulus  theorists — If  the  economy  Is  slug- 
gish next  fiscal  year. 

"But  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  let  xis 
all  hope  and  pray  that  the  nation's  credit 
markets  are  in  better  shape  then  than  now. 
There  is  very  little  assxirance  that  they  will 
be. 

"Private  demand  for  credit — brought  on  by 
inflation,  Ina/lequate  corporate  earnings,  ex. 
ceesive  consumer  borrowing  and  other 
causes — already  is  straining  the  Uquidlty  of 
the  nation's  credit  markets.  To  break  the 
Tldous  cycle  of  inflation  and  inflation-fueled 
credit  damage,  the  Federal  Reaerre  Is  tiring 
to  hold  money  growth  in  check.  But  It  is 
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ever  on  tbe  brlnJc  of  creating  a  liquidity 
crisis. 

"This  oondttlon  may  well  ebntlnoe  for 
some  time  before  It  wUl  be  poa«lbIe  for  the 
nation  to  get  inflation  under  ^ntrol.  The 
last  thing  In  the  world  the  P«d  wUl  need 
next  fall  will  be  a  new  outburst  of  Trekstury 
borrowing  to  finance  an  ever  rising  federal 
deficit.  By  then,  the  Fed  and  tUe  credit  In- 
dustry may  be  pretty  exhaustad  from  the 
Uquldity-lnfiatlon  struggle  anfl  expanded 
federal  borrowing  could  only  ser^e  to  further 
starve  private  borrowers  and  Increase  the 
clamor  for  the  Fed  to  ease  money. 

"We  could  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  au- 
thorleatlon  forces  In  Congress  1(  they  oould 
demonstrate  some  pressing  nee<t  other  than 
their  own  thirst  for  political  gl«Ty.  In  fact. 
It  Is  hard  to  find  any  area  whera  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  federal  aid  Most  state 
treasuries  are  In  good  shape.  Tb4  population 
load  on  schools  Is  beginning  to  dihilnlah.  The 
gaps  In  health  oare  Insurance  could  be  filled 
with  far  less  spending  than  li  presently 
envisioned.  A  compelling  c&sa  for  mass 
transit  subsidies  has  not  been  nutde. 

"But  a  compelling  case  can  Ue  made  for 
killing  inflation  and  restoring  oWer  in  the 
nation's  c«^>ltal  markets.  It  Is  tt|e  most  Im- 
portant business  the  nation  fac^s.  It  would 
be  nice  If  the  Ckjngreas  would  m^e  that  Its 
main  business  as  well." 
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TO  SOUTHERN  U.S.  SENATORS  AND 
CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


OF  ALABAMA 


THIS  IS  MY  MICHIQAN 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLIR 

or  laCHIQAK 
^   IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENf  ATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  30,  lS7i 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  ia  resident 
of  Bad  Axe,  Mich.,  whose  lofe  for  the 
great  State  of  Michigan  led  hfr  to  com- 
pose a  song  on  Its  behalf.  I  ^tLS  so  Im- 
pressed with  the  enthusiasm  ^d  affec- 
tion for  our  State  which  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Cove's  song  expresses,  that  I  wanted  to 
share  It  with  my  colleagues.  For  that 
reason,  I  Include  Mrs.  Cove's  scng  In  the 
Rkcord:  [ 

Thib  Is  My  MiCHiOAif 
(Words  and  Melody  by  Mrs.  Btory  lAnn  Cove) 

CRoaxrs 
Michigan,  Oh.  Michigan.  My  Michigan 
When  you  visit  us,  youll  come Tagaln  and 
again. 

We  have  vaUeys,  we  have  riven,  we  have 

Ukes. 
Ood  has  put  them  here  for  us  1 11,  for  our 

sakes. 
We  have  flowers,  we  have  trees  aqd  animals, 

too. 
We  have  farmlands,  we  have  factories,  we 

have  skies  so  blue. 

(Chorus.) 

We  have  ski  slopes,  hunting,  flshl  ig  here  In 

Michigan. 
We  have  racing,  lotteries.  dancln|;.  So  come 

If  you  can. 
Come  to  see  us.  come  visit  us,  wb  welcome 

you.  ] 

Michigan.  Oh,  Michigan,  we  love  5feu. 
(Chorus.) 

We  have  bridges;    our  Mackinac  j  Bridge  Is 

something  to  see.  i 

In    the   evening    when   you're  tra/velllng.   It 

looks  like  Ood's  Christmas  ttee. 
Detroit  city,  our  Coital  Lansing,  or  Bad 

Axe.  Michigan. 
You'll  love  our  country,  so  come  itad  ■«•  mm, 

•oon  U  you  «*« 

(Chorua.) 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTSday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
June  1974  Issue  of  Progressive  Parmer 
an  editorial  addressed  to  southern  U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  expressed 
the  editor's  dismay  over  the  rising  postal 
rates  as  dictated  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

This  open  letter  Is  thought  provoking 
and  Interesting  reading  and  I  would  like 
to  enter  a  copy  of  the  article  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  of  this  body.  I  hope  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  take  time  to  read 
the  article. 
EorroaiAL:  To  SotrrH«ai«  VS.  Skhatoks  and 

CONOKZSSMKN 

Dear  Friends: 

Freedom  of  communication  Is  basic  In  our 
society  and  under  our  system  of  government. 
This  freedom  must  be  preserved  If  our  system 
of  government  Is  to  continue  to  be  the  model 
for  the  world  that  It  now  Is.  Only  an  enlight- 
ened and  fully  Informed  electorate  can  en- 
sure Its  preservation. 

The  electorate  can  be  kept  fully  Informed 
only  by  economical  distribution  of  Informa- 
tion, from  Independent  sources,  concerning 
every  facet  of  our  society — financial,  political, 
cultural,  agricultural,  and  the  everyday  busi- 
ness of  living  and  earning  this  living. 

The  focal  point  of  all  this  Is  the  rapid  and 
exorbitant  Increases  In  postal  rates  since 
the  post  ofllce  was  changed  from  a  service 
organization  to  one  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
a  self-supporting  bxislness. 

Since  1886  The  Progressive  Farmer  Com- 
pany has  been  a  major  user  of  the  malls.  For 
all  of  these  years  until  recently,  we  received 
few  complaints  about  the  service  provided  by 
the  post  office  system.  It  was  a  service 
oriented  agency.  Now,  there  Is  widespread 
concern  over  the  VS.  Poetal  Service's  present 
policies.  We  believe  our  company  has  earned 
the  right  to  comment  on  skyrocketing  postal 
rates  and  poor  service. 

The  rate  Increases  will  have  three  devastat- 
ing effects  on  the  American  people. 

1.  They  will  be  among  the  most  dramatic 
and  visible  price  increases  In  a  mounting 
sea  of  Inflation.  And  Isnt  It  something  when 
a  supposedly  businesslike  Government 
agency  leads  the  way  in  Inflation  at  a  time 
when  every  thoughtful  citizen  is  concerned 
about  this  problem. 

2.  They  will  Inhibit  freedom  of  communi- 
cation by  killing  some  publications  and  crip- 
pling others. 

3.  They  will  exert  a  strong  Influence  on  the 
types  of  magazines  and  books  that  will  be 
published  In  the  future.  Obvlovisly  those  with 
affluent  subscribers.  I.e.  Palm  Beach  Life, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Fortune  will  be  able 
to  pass  along  the  rate  Increases.  Perhaps  not 
so  obvious  Is  the  tremendous  competitive 
advantage  this  will  give  to  the  sex  and  other 
sensational  publications  which  are  largely 
sold  on  newsstands  versus  those  which  have 
relied  on  mall  distribution  and  have  no 
alternative. 

First-class  letter  mall  rates  recently  In- 
creased 25<"r — from  8  cents  to  10  cents.  Ad- 
ditional Increases  will  be  large  and  frequent 
under  the  present  system. 

Far  more  Inflationary  Is  the  hidden  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  soaring  second-class  postal 
rates.  Rate  Increases  of  about  130%  have  been 
approved,  and  proposed  new  Increases  will 
make  the  total  as  much  as  200%  higher  than 
In  1971.  The  annual  amount  our  company 
will  pay  for  these  increases  exceeds  ovir  total 


after-tax  profits  for  Prof/reartvt  farmer  and 
Southern  Living  magaslnea.  We  know  the 
end  Is  not  In  sight. 

If  such  Increases  continue  to  be  rubber- 
stamped  regardless  of  their  effect  on  the  na- 
tion, how  can  Congress  expect  the  public  and 
business  to  believe  that  our  Oovenunent  li 
determined  to  halt  Infiatlon? 

It  Is  very  discouraging  for  us  to  send  as 
much  money  as  we  do  to  Washington  and 
then  have  our  Government  and  the  Postal 
Service  we  patronize  so  heavily  try  to  brand 
us  as  a  subsidized  business  prosper- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  There  Is 
such  a  maze  of  overlapping  taxes  to  be  paid 
that  It  Is  difficult  to  unravel  the  mess.  But  a 
detailed  study  we  have  made  In  our  company 
shows  that  for  every  dollar  our  stockholders 
keep  we  are  sending  928  to  $30  In  taxes  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 

We  want  to  clear  up.  once  and  for  always, 
the  fact  that  our  magazines,  and  the  maga- 
zines as  a  whole,  are  not  a  financial  burden 
to  the  Poetal  Service  or  to  the  nation's  tax- 
payers. If  all  magazines  went  out  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  the  Postal  Service  deficit 
would  be  greater— not  lees— and  the  Govern- 
ment's own  figures  sustain  this. 

Neither  Is  It  true  that  higher  postage  rates 
win  lower  taxes.  What's  really  going  to  hap- 
pen, unless  Congress  stops  the  trends  of  our 
times.  Is  that  both  taxes  and  postal  rates  will 
be  pushed  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Such  large  postal  rate  Increases  are  a  seri- 
ous mistake,  but  the  drastic  consequences  we 
are  predicting  will  result  from  the  much 
higher  future  Increases  which  are  Inevitable 
under  the  present  system.  Basically,  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  Postal  Service  phUosophy  Is  an  at- 
tack on  the  communication  system  that 
made  American  self-government  possible. 

It  Is  strange  that  we  find  It  necessary  to 
argue  that  easy  access  to  Information  is  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  self-government.  This 
principle  of  freedom  was  given  the  highest 
possible  priority  by  the  Founding  Fathers;  It 
was  enshrined  In  the  Bill  of  Rights;  Its  Im- 
plications have  been  expounded  by  wise  men 
for  200  years. 

John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  expressed  it  this  way:  "The 
preservation  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
among  the  lowest  ranks  Is  of  more  Impor- 
tance than  all  of  the  property  of  rich  men 
In  the  country." 

Our  fourth  President.  James  Madison,  said: 
"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
that  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Information  Is  but  a  pro- 
logue to  a  tragedy." 

Congress  has  frequently  reaffirmed  that 
there  was  a  strong  national  Interest  In  the 
circulation  ot  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
books  at  low  cost  during  the  19th  century 
and  the  first  two-thirds  of  this  centxiry.  Dur- 
ing these  years  our  elected  officials  In  Wash- 
ington did  not  see  the  postal  system  as  a 
business,  nor  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
for  the  Government. 

They  saw  It  In  Its  higher  role  as  a  funda- 
mental weapon  In  the  armory  of  an  In- 
formed public.  Their  phUosophy  stimulated 
an  extraordinary  increase  In  the  diversity 
of  magazines,  books,  and  newspapers,  and 
In  the  size  and  reach  of  their  circulation. 
This  historic  approach  had  and  still  has  par- 
ticular significance  for  the  South,  where  li- 
braries, bookstores,  and  newsstands  are  not 
plentiful. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  many  values — values 
treasured  by  our  Founding  Fathers — In  the 
unprecedented  turmoil  of  the  past  few  years, 
whether  for  good  reasons  or  bad.  Congress 
has  reUnqulshed  direct  control  of  what  had 
been  a  fundamental  Ingredient  of  self-gov- 
ernment In  turning  the  post  office  system  over 
to  the  UJ3.  Poetal  Service. 

The  UJB.  Postal  Service  claims  that  mall 
users  are  charged  exactly  what  It  costs  to 
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process  and  deliver  their  mall.  This  Is  not 

true. 

At  present,  the  Postal  Service  attributes 
about  half  Its  costs  to  classes  of  maU.  The 
other  half  Is  defined  as  Institutional.  These 
institutional  costs  are  assigned  Judgmentally 
to  various  classes  of  mall.  In  the  many  years 
Oong:ress  fixed  poetal  rates,  no  Issue  was  more 
controversial  than  post  office  cost  acoountlng 
procedures.  Does  anybody  really  think  that 
a  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  worked 
out  and  that  every  citizen  pays  exactly  what 
It  costs  to  dsllver  his  mall? 

More  people  are  affected,  and  the  Postal 
Service  and  Congressmen  receive  more  com- 
plaints, when  first-class  postage  rates  go  up 
than  when  other  classes  are  increased.  Ob* 
vlously  this  Is  a  powerful  Influence  on  tht 
Judgment  of  those  Involved  In  allocating 
costs. 

The  Kappel  Commission's  long  and  Inten- 
sive study  of  the  postal  system  was  the  most 
comprehensive  review  we  know  of,  and  It  was 
largely  accepted  by  the  Congress.  That  Com- 
mission, Itself,  recognized  the  favilts  of  postal 
system  cost-ascertainment  systems  and  took 
a  strong  position  against  any  fully  allocated 
cost  system. 

This  concept  must  eventually  lead  to  dif- 
ferential maU  rates  and  to  the  closing  of  post 
offices  that  lose  money,  many  of  which  are 
In  the  Southern  States.  Can  you  Imagine 
what  this  m-founded  system  will  eventually 
determine  to  be  the  cost  of  delivering  a  pack- 
age to  the  more  remote  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Half  the  VS.  rural  population  lives  In 
the  South,  making  the  Southern  States  some 
of  the  most  rural  states  In  the  nation.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  how  im- 
portant this  matter  is  to  people  who  live  in 
this  region. 

Many  Southern  rural  poet  offices  are  losing 
money.  That's  a  well  known  fact.  With  the 
Postal  Service  running  "like  a  business," 
with  fully  allocated  costs,  why  not  cloee 
those  money-losing  post  offices?  Or  Is  it  In 
the  public  interest  to  keep  those  offices 
open?  Of  course  it  is.  So  they  are  subsidized, 
as  they  should  be. 

Contradictions  are  everywhere  in  the  new 
U.S.  Poetal  Service.  One  of  the  principal 
arguments  of  proponents  of  the  new  poetal 
organization  was  that  the  new  postal  service 
would  be  removed  from  politics.  But  there  is 
much  evidence  that  it  Is  more  deeply  in- 
volved In  Washington  politics  than  ever.  We 
have  seen  copies  of  propaganda  their  lobby- 
ists used  with  VS.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 

These  same  people  ailso  said  that  the  new 
system  would  provide  continuity  and  stabil- 
ity of  management.  The  results  are  Just  the 
opposite.  For  example,  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission has  had  three  chairmen  In  three 
years,  and  the  turnover  of  commissioners  has 
been  high.  So  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the 
commissioners  has  had  postal  experience, 
nor  does  any  of  them  have  the  needed 
understanding  of,  or  experience  in,  publish- 
ing or  any  other  heavy  mailing  business. 

It  Is  also  contradictory  to  hear  our  Presi- 
dent point  to  the  Inadequacies  of  TV  for 
covering  national  news  and  other  develop- 
ments, while  he  Is  endorsing  policies  which 
further  weaken  the  medium  of  responsible 
pk  printed  words.  This  Is  done  when  higher  and 
I     M  hj£her  postal  rates  Interfere  with  the  balance 
\__/*~wyiad  for  many  years  among   the  mass 
media. 

The  perspective  of  history  may  reveal  that 
this  Administration  and  the  Congress  will 
make  their  greatest  mistake  If  Postal  Service 
policy  Is  aUowed  to  destroy  the  xinlque  "easy- 
dlssemlnatlon-of-lnformatlon"  feature  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  aU  know  that  the  executive  branch 
has  gained  power  in  relation  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Too  much  so,  we  think,  and 
many  Congressmen  seem  to  agree.  The  big- 
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gMt  transfer  of  potential  power  ever  released 
by  Congress  was  shifting  the  Postal  Service 
from  Congress  to  a  control  by  boards  and 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  executive 
branch. 

What  that  did  was  to  put  the  machinery 
In  place  for  a  President  to  control  the  press. 
Not  by  censorship,  but  in  a  much  simpler, 
quicker  way — economic  strangulation  of  the 
troublemakers. 

Advocating  this  change  in  the  American 
system,  Postal  Service  spokesmen  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  to 
bind  the  nation  together  through  an  Inex- 
pensive communications  system.  We  doubt 
that  they  ever  understood,  much  less  agreed 
with  the  Jeffersonlan  rationale,  which  Is 
that  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  will 
yield  a  better  social  and  pollUcal  order.  It 
is  Ironic  that  these  Postal  Service  people 
mlas  the  significance  of  the  indispensable 
role  played  in  our  society  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

This  trend  toward  restraining  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  masses  will  be  tragic  If 
It  continues  unbridled.  About  10  years  from 
now,  here  Is  what  Is  likely  to  happen:  Some 
Congressman  will  Introduce  a  bill  calling  for 
Government  action  to  flll  the  Information 
void.  And  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  strong 
case.  The  facts  will  support  hla  contention 
that  the  written  press  Is  controlled  by  and 
read  by  the  elite  who  can  afford  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  good  magazines,  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  and  books.  He  will  propose 
that  the  Government  fill  that  void.  It  will  be 
Interesting  to  see  how  Congressmen  who 
supported  a  "pay-its-way"  postal  service 
back  in  1973-74  will  vote  on  his  bill. 

When  that  bill  passes  there  will  be  no  way 
to  separate  politics  and  propaganda  from 
the  material  designed  to  fill  the  Information 
void.  And  the  cost  of  such  a  Government  in- 
formation program  will  be  staggering  in  com- 
parison to  what  It  would  cost  right  now  to 
preserve  a  two-centuries-old  system  of  easy- 
flowing  Information. 

A  concerned  and  dedicated  Congress,  many 
years  ago,  mtule  possible  our  philosophy  of 
"free  and  easy  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion.'; This  philosophy  helped  to  make 
America  great.  It  helped  make  every  farm- 
er's mailbox  a  university.  It  helped  make  ru- 
ral America  the  most  productive  area  of  its 
kind  In  the  world.  And  now,  Congress  has  an 
opportunity  to  change  a  national  misdirec- 
tion In  policy  that  threatens  to  destroy  that 
priceless  phUosophy.  Emory  O.  Cunningham, 
President  and  Publisher. 

We  believe  this  message  is  Important;  not 
so  much  for  Progressive  Farmer  but  for  all 
the  yet  unborn  Ideas,  books,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  that  might  not  draw  their 
first  breath  of  life  unless  there  is  due  regard 
for  the  basic  principle  of  freedom  of  commu- 
nication. 

Should  you  want  to  share  this  view  with 
others,  write  us  for  a  limited  nvmiber  of  free 
reprints.  And  communicate  your  views  to 
your  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen.  The 
Editors.  Progressive  Farmer,  Box  2581,  Bir- 
mingham, AL  35202. 


LONO    PRESENTS    TAXES,    ASSETS 
DATA 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  presenting  financial  data  beyond 
the  law's  requirements  to  make  clear  my 
tax  position  and  my  assets. 
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In  1973,  I  paid  $14,906.50  in  taxes  on 
a  gross  Income  of  $48,569.77 — $10,233  in 
Federal  taxes,  $4,673.46  In  State  and  local 

4- AVAR 

In  1972,  I  paid  $14,129.21  In  taxes  on 
a  gross  income  of  $45,168.69 — $9,152.64 
in  Federal  taxes  and  $4,976.57  in  State 
and  local  taxes. 

In  1971,  I  paid  $14,953.70  in  taxes  on 
a  gross  Income  of  $48,759.90 — $10,165.39 
In  Federal  taxes,  $4,788.21  In  State  and 
local  taxes. 

My  major  source  of  income  Is  my  $42,- 
500  per  annum  salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  My  main  non-Oovemment  In- 
come Is  an  annuity  from  my  service  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  rent 
from  the  farm  I  own  in  Harford  County, 
Md. 

My  current  stock  holdings  include  100 
shares  of  General  Motors,  100  shares  of 
Digital  Equipment,  100  shares  of  Tex- 
tron, and  100  shares  of  John  B.  Abt 
Corp.  I  estimate  their  total  market  value 
at  $18,000. 

In  addition,  I  own  my  home  in  Rux- 
ton.  Md.,  which  I  purchased  in  1946  for 
$32,000.  That  home  has  a  $13,500  mort- 
gage. I  also  own  a  farm  in  Hartford 
County,  Md.,  consisting  of  112  acres.  That 
property  was  purchased  In  1965  for  $118.- 
000  and  currently  has  a  $44,000  mort- 
gage. 

My  contribution  to  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  totals  $28,993.09.  This  Is, 
of  course,  not  a  liquid  asset. 

My  remaining  assets  Include  two  1970 
automobiles  and  the  furnishings  of  my 
home  In  Ruxton,  Md. 


NASHVILLE  BANNER  EDITORIAL 
SAYS:  "TENNESSEE  CONGRESS- 
MEN'S VIEWS  SOUND  ON  AP- 
PROACH TO  IMPEACHMENT  IS- 
SUE" 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TXNNKS8ZK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Columnist  Lee  Btmdy,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  reported  in  a  recent  article  that 
the  members  of  the  Tennessee  House 
delegation  axe  "keeping  their  options 
open"  and  reserving  judgment  on  the  is- 
sue of  Impeachment  until  the  facts  and 
evidence  have  been  developed  and  fully 
evaluated. 

Subsequently,  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Banner  which  commented  on  this 
article  and  on  an  opinion  poll  by  the 
Banner  which  indicated  that  80.3  per- 
cent of  those  responding  to  the  poll  did 
not  favor  Impeachment  of  the  President 

The  editorial  concluded: 

It  is  this  newspaper's  strong  belief  that 
Tennessee's  congressmen  are  acting  respon- 
sibly when  they  Insist  on  knowing  all  of  the 
facts  before  reaching  a  decision  on  how  they 
will  vote. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  matter,  I  place  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Bandy  and  the  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
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I  Prom  tbe  NubvlUe   (Tenn.)    fanner,  May 

23.  1074]  i 

Statb  CoNowwinrN  Not  Rbaot  |to  Impkach 
(By  Lee  Bandy) 

Washihotoi*. — While  TBnne»see  House 
members  are  generally  disturbed;  by  the  tone 
or  the  edited  White  Hoxue  transcripts,  none 
is  yet  prepared  to  vote  for  the  l^apeachment 
of  President  Nixon. 

In  their  reading  to  date  of  tt>e  1,300-odd 
pages  of  transcript  of  taped  presidential  con- 
Teraatlons,  the  Tennessee  lawisaker*  have 
failed  to  uncover  any  evidence  w)ilcb  in  their 
opinion  would  warrant  the  renioval  of  the 
chief  executive  from  office. 

However,  all  of  them  stress  they're  ap- 
pro€kching  the  impeachment  question  with 
the  awareness  all  evidence  has  cot  surfaced 
in  the  Watergate  scandal.  Henfe,  members 
are  Iceeplng  tbetr  options  open. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  ciir- 
rently  being  presented  evidence  as  compiled 
by  its  legal  staff.  The  panel  Is  exacted  to  re- 
port Its  findings  the  latter  p^  of  next 
month.  And  predictions  are  tbft  committee 
will  vote  article*  of  impeachment. 
Lnra*   OF  spur      ' 


None  of  the  Texmeaae«ns  says  ^ell  vote  for 
Impeachment  just  becsoae  ttaa  committee 
might  recommend  It.  It's  a  decision  each  will 
have  to  make  baaed  on  what  he  thlnJcs  is  an 
Impeachable  offense.  And  this  1>  where  the 
house  delegation  spllte— almost  down  party 
llnee. 

The  Democrats  tend  to  aubecrl^  to  the  so- 
called  broad  interpretation  of  impeachment 
which  suggests  a  President  can  be  removed 
ftom  office  simply  for  groes  misconduct. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  othet  hand,  lean 
towards  the  narrow  view  which  tays  a  Presi- 
dent can  only  be  impeached  for  an  indict- 
able crime  as  spelled  out  in  the  Obnstltutlon. 
ThU  Is  the  interpretation  to  whlcti  the  White 
Hoxise  subecrlbes. 

"I  bellere  In  reading  the  Constitution  on 
tmpeaehment  and  living  with  It  literally," 
■eld  Rep.  Dan  Kuykendall.  R-Tonn. 

The  Constitution  says  a  President  can  only 
be  removed  from  office  for  conviction  of  trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crlm^  ^nA  min- 
demeanon. 

FOLTOir    WAimra 

Rep.  Richard  Fulton.  D-Tenn.,  says  he  will 
not  make  any  determination  abotit  impeach- 
ment until  the  Judiciary  Commllttee  has  re- 
ported to  the  membership. 

"If  I  think  the  facta  as  presented  to  us  de- 
mand a  vote  for  Impeachment,  ru  vote  for 
It.  If  I  dont  tlUnk  the  facts  Jxntlfy  such  a 
vote.  I  will  vote  against  Impeachment." 

The  Nashville  Democrat  termed  as  "unac- 
ceptable" the  President's  release  of  censored 
transcrlptB  rattier  than  the  tapes  themselves. 
As  a  Jupor,  he  said,  he  would  like  to  hear  the 
tone  of  the  converaatlona.  However,  Pulton 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  Nixon's 
refusal  to  comply  with  the  committee  sub- 
poena constitutes  an  impeachmeat  offense. 

But  the  congressman  indicated  he  sub- 
tcTlbwU)  the  broad  view  of  inltorpretatlon. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Impeachment 
■boxUd  not  be  confined  to  "hlga  crlmes." 

BIOAS     TISW 

Hep.  Joe  L.  Bvlns,  D-Tenn.,  th#  delegation 
dean,  said  he  subecrlbee  to  tte  constitu- 
tional remedy  for  removing  a  president  from 
office,  but  tends  to  give  it  a  broad  Inter- 
pretation. 

"I  will  wait  untu  all  the  evidence  Is  In 
before  decldlns:  how  I  w1']  vote.-Sie  stressed. 

Rep.  Robin  Beard.  R-Tenn.,  said,  "I'm  bas- 
ing my  impeachment  vote  Btrtfay  on  the 
indictable  crime  concept,"  and  ci(ltlcl»d  the 
Judiciary  Committee  "for  already  making  up 
Its  mind"  to  Impeach  the  Presldebt. 

He  said  Nixon  could  be  "soot  ele  m"  and  the 
panel  "would  still  vote  for  Impeachment." 
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The  Brentwood  Republican  indicated  he  is 
approaching  the  impeachment  question 
"with  an  open  mind."  He  added.  "I  only  hope 
and  pray  NUon  is  innocent  like  I  would  for 
any  president." 

However.  Beard  acknowledged  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  OOP  ranks  "Is  one  of  total 
confusion  and  apprehension."  He  said,  "the 
members  don't  know  what  to  do"  about  im- 
peachment. "We  have  people  screaming  for 
impeachment  and  others  urging  us  to  stand 
firm.  It's  be  damned  if  you  do  and  be  damned 
If  you  don't." 

The  freshman  congressman  admitted  "all  of 
us  are  looking  for  something  to  rationalize. 
We're  trying  honestly  to  do  what's  right.  The 
major  frustration  is  'am  I  doing  the  right 
thing?' " 

irOT  TBK  tucz 

Rep.  John  Duncan,  R-Tenn.  said,  "it  would 
be  totally  Irresponsible  to  say  which  way  I 
would  go  on  impeachment.  We  need  to  keep 
quiet." 

The  Knoxvllle  Republican  voiced  the  opin- 
ion that  Nixon  made  a  grave  mistake  in 
releasing  the  transcripts  in  the  first  place. 
"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  the  separation  of 
powers,"  he  explained. 

But  from  what  he's  read  of  the  transcripts. 
Duncan  said  he  hasn't  found  anything  In 
them  to  incriminate  the  President. 

Rep.  Ed  Jones,  D-Tenn.,  who  favors  Nixon 
stepping  aside  and  letting  vice  president 
Gerald  Pord  serve  as  acting  president  until 
the  Impeachment  question  is  resolved,  said 
he  hasn't  made  up  his  mind  how  he  would 
vote  should  the  matter  reach  the  House  floor. 

"I  will  wait  until  the  evidence  is  presented 
and  I  have  polled  my  constituency.  Then,  my 
decision  will  be  made,"  the  Torkvllle  Demo- 
crat said. 

While  he  leans  toward  the  indictable  crime 
concept  at  the  moment,  Jones  indicated  he 
was  keeping  an  open  mind  on  that  question. 

"Impeachment  Is  a  pretty  serious  situa- 
tion," he  said,  and  "gross  misconduct"  would 
have  to  be  considered  as  possible  grounds  for 
removing  the  President. 

KViUOfCK   WANTED 

Rep.  Lamar  Baker,  R-Tenn.,  said,  "^"m 
favorable  to  the  President.  I  would  like  for 
him  to  be  clean.  But  if  we  have  charges 
significant  to  support  Impeachment,  I'd  have 
to  consider  my  vote  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  presented." 

The  Chattanooga  lawmaker  indicated  his 
views  an  Impeachment  include  a  combina- 
tion of  tlie  broad  and  narrow  interpreta- 
tions. 'Tf  the  President  Incapacitated  him- 
self through  the  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  and 
did  not  commit  an  indictable  crime,  removal 
from  office  would  be  in  order.  But  I  dont 
think  you  can  remove  him  for  a  flimsy 
offense." 

Rep.  James  H.  Qulllen,  R-Tenn..  charged 
that  allegations  made  against  Nixon  have 
a  partisanship  ring  to  them.  "There's  no 
question  that  they're  partisan,"  he  con- 
tended. 

Subscribing  to  the  narrow  view  of  Im- 
peachment, the  Republican  lawmaker  said, 
"I've  always  felt  the  facts  at  band  do  not 
reveal  any  Impeachable  offense." 

However,  he  stressed  he's  maintaining  an 
open  mind  and  will  take  "a  good  look"  at 
the  evidence  when  it's  presented.  But  Qull- 
len added.  "It  must  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  I  would  not  vote  to 
Impeach  the  President  based  on  the  present 
facts." 

MOVX   WAS   DAJUXO 

KuykendaU  coru:eded  the  tone  of  the  tran- 
scripts Is  "tough  stuff."  He  called  their  re- 
lease "a  daring  move"  on  the  President's 
part.  The  Memphis  Republican  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Nlzoo  ended  up  "buffeted, 
scarred,  and  Innocent"  by  their  content. 
Anyone  not  reaching  the  same  conclusion, 
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KuykendaU  charged.  Is  simply  not  belns 
fair.  ' 

He  criticized  members  saying  they  have 
an  open  mind  on  Impeachment.  "You  cant 
go  into  this  thing  neutral.  This  Is  a  crim- 
inal case.  A  man  Is  Irmocent  imtll  proven 
guilty.  I  don't  have  any  choice  In  this  mat- 
ter. No.  my  mind  is  not  open." 

KuykendaU  voiced  the  opinion  that  Re- 
publicans and  conservatives  who  were  look- 
ing for  some  place  to  hang  their  hats  "got 
It"  when  Nixon  released  the  edited  tran- 
scripts. 

TDnnaBKz  CoiraaxasMzif's   Vixws   Sound 

The  res\ilts  of  The  Banner'a  "You  Decide" 
baUotlng  show  most  of  those  readers  respond- 
ing are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  im- 
peachment of  President  Nixon  and  his  resig- 
nation, and  most  think  the  transcripts  of 
taped  presidential  conversations  exonerate 
him  in  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Of  4,176  replies  to  the  question  of  Im- 
peachment, 80.3  per  cent  said  "no." 

Of  3,981  replies  to  the  question  of  resigna- 
tion, 96J6  per  cent  said  "no." 

Of  8331  repUes,  67.2  per  cent  said  the 
tranacrlpta  did  exonerate  the  President. 

These  responses  are  startling  in  the  face 
of  a  recent  Harris  Poll  which  showed  49  to 
41  per  cent  that  thoee  surveyed  thought  Mr. 
Nixon  shotild  be  impeached.  Sixty  per  cent 
did  not  believe  the  President  "had  no 
knowledge  of  the  coveriip,"  In  the  poU  of 
1,555  persons. 

Nor  do  the  "Tou  Decide"  responses  agree 
with  a  Roper  PoU,  which  showed  63  per  cent 
of  1,934  persona  Interviewed  beUeved  im- 
p>eachment  was  the  answer. 

It  shoiUd  be  pointed  out  that  our  "Tou 
Decide"  poU  Is  not  necessarUy  a  statistically 
pvire  survey  in  that  only  baUots  retiimed  by 
readers,  at  their  discretion,  are  Involved. 

But  a  Slndltnger  tt  Co.  poll,  based  on  1,677 
Interviews,  indicates  that  645  per  cent  of 
those  responding  felt  Mr.  Nixon  should  con- 
tinue In  office.  The  poll  showed  67.9  per  cent 
felt  he  shoiUd  not  be  Impeached. 

This  wide  divergence  of  c^lnlon,  even 
among  the  professional  polls,  may  Indicate 
one  of  two  theories :  That  there  is  a  changing 
mood  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
about  faith  In  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion and  that  there  are  particular  areas  in 
which  support  of  the  President  Is  higher 
than  in  others. 

This  newspaper  has  vigorously  opposed 
any  partisan  persecution  of  the  President  In 
the  Watergate  tragedy. 

The  Banner  hopes  the  investigation  and 
deliberations  of  Uie  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  it  begins  Its  part  of  the  consti- 
tutional process  that  could  lead  to  Impeach- 
ment. wlU  be  thorough,  fair  and  carried  out 
swiftly,  reflecting  the  "Impartial  justice" 
guaranteed  to  Mr.  Nixon  or  to  any  other 
president. 

On  May  10  we  said  we  could  not  agree  that 
the  transcripts  exonerate  Mr.  Nixon  of  com- 
plicity In  a  shameful  scheme  to  mislead  the 
American  people  about  corruption  at  the 
highest  levels  of  their  government. 

We  still  firmly  hold  that  view. 

We  also  hold  the  view  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  these  United  States  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter  In  the  search  for  Justice, 
a  belief  obviously  shared  by  members  of 
Tennessee's  congressional  delegation,  who 
have  declared  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Nixon's  Impeachment. 

While  there  may  be  a  split  down  party 
lines  on  terminology,  the  Tennesseans  are 
together  on  one  point — they  are  waiting 
untu  all  the  evidence  Is  In  before  making  a 
decision. 

One  of  Watergate's  sadder  aspects  has  been 
the  obvious  pre-judgment  by  some  members 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  before  the 
evidence  is  presented. 
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It  is  this  newspaper's  strong  belief  that 
Tennessee's  congressmen  are  acting  respon- 
sibly when  they  insist  on  knowing  aU  of  the 
facts  before  reaching  a  decision  on  how  they 
wlUvote. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  every  num  has  a  right 
to  fair  trial. 

So  does  the  President. 


yOUNQ  AMERICANS  SHOW  STRONG 
PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  repeated  and  least  valid  assump- 
tions today  Is  that  young  people  In 
America  are  turned  ofif  and  cynlctd  In 
regard  to  their  country  and  Its  Institu- 
tions. 

Prom  my  observations,  nothing  is  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  find  the  yoimg  people  with  greater 
interest  than  ever  and  great  confidence 
that  we  can  have  world  peace,  prosperity, 
and  respected  and  respectable  Govern- 
ment. 

As  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
zeal  and  dedication  of  young  Americans 
I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the  win- 
ning essay,  written  by  Miss  Cindy  Noble, 
of  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.,  that  was  entered  in 
an  Americanism  essay  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Brentwood  Republican  Club,  open 
to  6th-grade  students  in  16  Brentwood 
elementary  schools. 

I  am  proud  of  Miss  Noble,  as  well  as 
the  other  contestants,  and  their  parents, 
and  I  do  believe  they  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens. 

The  essay  follows : 

Amxeicanism 
(By  Cindy  Noble) 

A  gnat  president  said.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

America  is  a  land  that  has  been  made 
great  by  the  contributions  of  mlUlons  of 
people.  These  people  took  the  resources  that 
this  land  was  blessed  with  and  developed 
them  into  the  moet  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

As  an  American,  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  respect,  participate  and  con- 
tribute. 

I  show  my  respect  for  my  country  when- 
ever I  say  the  Pledge  of  AUeglance  or  sing 
our  National  Anthem.  The  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance is  a  statement  of  my  beUef  of  what 
America  stands  for  and  the  National  Anthem 
reminds  us  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  many 
Americans  so  that  I  may  Uve  in  a  free 
coimtry. 

As  an  American,  I  believe  It  my  reeponsl- 
bUlty  to  keep  myself  Informed  on  all  the 
lasues  and  events  affecting  our  local  and 
national  government. 

As  an  American  it  is  my  duty  to  support 
the  candidate  of  my  choice  and  Inform  my 
elected  officials  of  my  beliefs. 

It  Is  my  responsibility  to  work  for  and 
vote  for  the  people  I  fert  oould  best  govern 
our  land. 

As  an  American,  I  should  attempt  to 
oevelop  myself  Into  a  produolve  and  con- 
tributing member  of  my  country,  speaking 
o\rt  on  those  Issues  that  effect  all  Americans. 

I  mtist  also  strive  to  see  my  hopes  and 
«»re»ms  for  our  country  oome  true. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  an  American,  I  hope  that  my  ooiintry 
wUl  continue  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great 
leaders  In  the  pursuit  of  freedom,  liberty, 
and  Justice  for  aU. 

As  an  American,  I  believe  we  mxist  continue 
to  help  underdeveloped  nations  achieve  free 
government  and  we  must  continue  to  be  a 
good  neighbor  to  all. 

Americanism  Is  not  just  a  feeling,  a  belief. 
It  Is  a  desire.  It  Is  a  hope  for  the  future,  a 
salute  to  the  past,  and  a  great  obligation  to 
the  present. 

Without  our  support  and  guidance,  it  wUl 
not  remain  a  desire,  and  hope  for  the  fut\ire. 

As  an  American,  I  must  constantly  ask, 
"What  can  I  do  for  my  country"  This  Is 
what  Americanism  noeans  to  me. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF   nj^INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned about  their  senior  citizens.  Ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  our  population 
is  over  65  years  of  age.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  which  this  Congress  has  passed 
and  continues  to  support,  is  an  example 
of  the  reflection  of  public  concern 
through  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  agencies,  both  public 
and  private,  that  axe  trying  to  provide 
and  create  a  fuller  life,  a  more  satisfy- 
ing life,  for  our  senior  citizens. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  of  Evanston, 
ni.,  is  one  of  these  private  agencies  that 
provides  a  meaningful  lifestyle  for  ap- 
proximately 500  residents  in  three  op- 
erating components  with  a  full-time  staff 
of  over  250  persons. 

The  Geneva  Place  provides  separate 
rooms  and  housing  for  120  persons  and 
has  a  library,  music  room,  auditorium 
and  shopping  facilities. 

Westminster  Place  consists  of  60  cot- 
tage units,  57  townhouses  and  130  apart- 
ments. 

The  Mary  McGaw  Infirmary  and 
Louise  Wilson  Infirmary  contain  a  total 
of  176  beds,  6  clinics  and  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory departments. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Pres- 
bsrterian  Home  are  dedicated  persons  who 
have  a  great  concern  for  their  fellow  man 
and  they  are  doing  something  about  it. 

On  May  6, 1974,  the  Presbyterian  Home 
celebrated  its  60th  anniversary.  On  this 
occasion,  four  outstanding  individuals 
were  presented  with  the  "Poster  G.  and 
Mary  W.  McGaw  Awards." 

Speaking  on  such  occasion,  Elliot 
Richardson,  former  Attorney  General, 
gave  a  very  inspiring  address  on  concern 
for  senior  citizens. 

Donald  Sharp,  president,  made  an  ap- 
propriate report  on  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Presbyterian  Home  and  its 
plans  to  raise  an  additional  $9  million 
to  match  a  $3  million  challenge  gift  by 
Poster  G.  and  Mary  W.  McOaw. 

Bralnard  Chapman,  chairman  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Home,  described 
these  recipients  of  the  "Poster  G.  and 
Mary  W.  McGaw  Awards"  as  follows: 
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ADDBxas  Bt  Bkaxnabd  Chapman 

WUllam  McCormick  Blair  is  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  Chicago  famUy  and  founder  of 
the  Investment  banking  Arm  which  bears  his 
name.  He  has  devoted  much  to  the  growth  of 
Chicago  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  higher  edu- 
cation. The  presence  of  his  life-size  portrait 
In  the  Chicago  Club  bespeaks  his  stature 
among  the  leaders  of  that  city;  and  his  In- 
temational  standing  was  apparent  when  he 
brought  the  VersalUee  Exhibition  to  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute. 

The  Presbyterian  Home  eepeciaUy  salutes 
Mr.  Blair  for  his  many  years  as  President  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  for  his  gift  of  the  magnlflcant  Blair 
Chapel  to  that  Institution,  and  for  his  per- 
sonal democracy  and  hiimlUty. 

By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Presbyterian  Home  JoyfuUy  bestows  upon 
WUUam  McCormick  Blair  the  Foster  G.  and 
Mary  W.  McQaw  Award. 

I>r.  Karl  Mennlnger  is  a  physician,  teacher, 
author,  and  humanist,  whose  contributions 
to  medicine,  psychiatry,  mental  health  and 
prison  reform  are  legion.  He  has  devoted  more 
than  half  a  century  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind. To  Dr.  Mennlnger,  closed  doors  have 
been  a  challenge,  and  the  horizons  of  knowl- 
edge have  been  no  barrier  to  his  passion  to 
isolate,  analyze  and  solve  problems  in  human 
behavior  which  have  baffled  lesser  men.  Dr. 
Mennlnger'8  vocation  and  avocations  have 
overlapped,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  them 
all. 

In  these  days  when  society's  en^shasls  is 
on  the  masses  and  large  nimibers,  we  are 
particularly  grateful  to  him  for  hla  under- 
standing consideration  of  the  individual. 

By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Is  honored  to  bestow  upon 
Dr.  Karl  Mennlnger  the  Poster  G.  and  Mary 
W.  McOaw  Award. 

Dr  James  Roscoe  Miller  la  a  student,  cardi- 
ologist, teacher,  dean,  president  and  chancel- 
lor of  a  great  university,  his  life  has  been  one 
of  personal  growth  and  service.  And  as  he 
grew,  the  university  grew;  and  as  the  xmlver- 
sity  grew,  its  operating  budget  grew — more 
than  six-fold  since  he  became  president;  and 
to  keep  its  budget  in  balance.  Its  benevo- 
lences grew — and  that  was  his  department. 
Northwestern's  growth  has  been  financially 
sound  because  of  his  even-handed  execution 
of  his  open-handed  policy.  The  Presbyterian 
Home  congratulates  Dr.  MiUer. 

And  aU  the  whUe,  Dr.  MiUer's  counterparts 
in  business  and  finance,  who  were  not  con- 
tent that  he  limit  his  talents  to  the  academe. 
Invited  him  to  share  with  them  his  wisdom; 
and  he  generously  acquiesced.  As  a  long,  close 
friend  of  the  man  and  woman  in  whose  names 
the  McOaw  Medal  has  been  cast,  it  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  Dr.  Miller  is  one  of 
Its  first  recipients. 

By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Presbyterian  Home  proudly  bestows  upon  Dr. 
James  Roscoe  MUler  the  Foster  O.  and  Mary 
W   McOaw  Award. 

W.  Clement  Stone  Is  an  original  and  pro- 
vocative thinker,  phUosopher.  author,  tireless 
advocate,  competent  executive  and  human 
dynamo.  He  founded  and  built  a  grea  insur- 
ance company  through  his  Industry  aiid  abid- 
ing faith  In  a  positive  mental  attitude.  He 
has  assiduously  sought  to  teach  our  nation's 
youth  how  to  duplicate  his  record,  and  he 
has  brought  bis  multiple  Ulents  and  phUan- 
thropy  to  bear  In  many  problem  areas  of  our 
society,  perhaps  most  importantly,  in  the 
field  of  mental  health. 

In  common  with  the  other  men  whom  The 
Presbyterian  Home  salutes  tonight.  Mr.  Stone 
lost  his  life  only  to  find  it  and  he  has  found 
fulfillment  In  helping  others.  But.  In  Mr. 
Stone's  case,  the  Presbyterian  Home  has  a 
particular  pleasure  because,  as  a  member  of 
a  local  Presbyterian  congregation,  the  Preeby- 
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terlan  Home  not  only  s&luates  a 
also  a  neighbor. 

By  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Presbyterian  Home  happily 
Clement  Stone,  the  Poeter  O 
McOaw  Award. 


beetows 
aiid 


friend,  but 


Directors,  the 
upon  W. 
Mary  W. 


LIBERATING  OUR  SERVICE  ACADE- 
MIES— CONGRESSMAN  SAMUEL  S. 
STRATTON'S  PERSUASIVE  ARGU- 
MENT i 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA        , 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESElirATrVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  (haired  by 
the  distinguished  Congressitian  from 
Texas,  Mr.  O.  C.  Fishee,  I  havq  been  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  quality  and 
capability  of  the  All-Volunt^r  Army. 
To  this  end.  I  have  long  befen  a  sup- 
porter of  legislation  to  admit  women  to 
our  Nation's  service  academic  and  ap- 
plaud the  Merchant  Marine  A<jademy  for 
taking  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

At  our  opening  session  on  May  29  to 
consider  HJl.  11268,  I  was  gteatly  im- 
pressed by  the  testimony  offerid  by  Con- 
gressman Samuel  S.  Strattos,  a  senior 
member  of  the  full  committt^e,  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation.  Con- 
gressman Stratton  pulled  no  ()unches  In 
answering,  eloquently  and  cogently,  all 
the  arguments  I  have  ever  heard  agsdnst 
admitting  women  to  our  serylce  acad- 
emies. I 

For  the  benefit  of  those  colleagues  who 
are  not  yet  convinced  that,  as  (congress- 
man Stratton  states,  "The  seitvlces  need 
qualified  women  today  more:  than  the 
women  need  the  services,"  I  Would  like 
at  this  point  to  share  Coiigressman 
Strattok's  very  persuasive  vlejws: 

TKSTUCONT       or      CONGBKSSUAM      6aMT7XI.      S. 

SraAiTOi*  n»  StrppoRT  or  HJIJ  11268,  To 
Aoicrr  Womkn  to  thx  Sdvicx  J^aokmos 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  here  tlila  morning 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  HJl.  11268,  to  \irge  the 
committee  to  approve  the  bill.  I  speak  as  a 
senior  member  of  the  Committee,  who  Indeed 
la  often  classed  as  belonging  to  the  commit- 
tee's more  conservative  and  militant  wing.  I 
also  speak  as  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  UJ3.  Naval  Academy, 
and  as  a  long-time  member  with  over  31 
years,  6  of  those  on  active  duty,  of  the  VS. 
Naval  Reserve. 

I  have  long  favored  the  admlsslo}!  of  women 
to  the  service  academies,  long  before  It  be- 
came BO  fashionable  in  the  Hoxife  and  the 
Senate,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Haval  Acad- 
emy's Board  of  Visitors  I  urged  some  three 
years  ago  the  admission  of  women  and 
warned  Academy  officials  they  we»e  opposing 
the  inevitable,  and  instead  of  thinking  up 
reasons  to  keep  women  out.  they  ought  to  be 
making  plans  to  make  their  admission  a 
simpler  and  less  traumatic  experience. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  all  oandor  that 
I  do  not  regard  the  official  Department  of 
Defense  report  on  o\ir  bill  as  a  eefious  docu- 
ment or  even  as  worthy  of  what  (hould  reg- 
ularly and  predlcUbly  be  the  Intellectual 
level  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  They 
have  no  official  arguments,  only  excuse*.  In 
fact  their  official  response  maket  It  clearer 
than  ever  that  the  overwhelming  hulk  of  the 
opposition  to  women  In  the  service  academies 
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la  based  on  nothing  more  than  inertia  and 
resistance  to  change. 

Actually,  as  members  of  this  distinguished 
subcommittee  are  well  aware,  there  la  noth- 
ing new  about  women  in  the  TJB.  Armed 
Forces.  We  had  them  in  World  War  I,  and  we 
had  them  In  far  greater  numbers  In  World 
War  n — nurses,  administrators,  yeomen, 
ferry  pilots.  And  in  recent  years,  xmder  pres- 
stu-e  from  the  women's  movement  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  are  enlisting  women  in 
all  our  services,  admitting  them  to  ROTC,  to 
the  Navy's  Officer  Candidate  School  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island;  the  Navy  has  commis- 
sioned two  women  as  pilots;  we  have  a 
woman  admiral  and  several  women  generals 
now;  in  the  Army  a  woman  has  been  placed 
In  command  of  male  troops  stationed  over- 
seas; and  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
one  of  the  nation's  traditional  service  acade- 
mies, has  already  opened  Its  ranks  to  women 
applicants. 

So  what  Is  all  the  fuss  about?  If  women 
can  do  all  theee  things — including  attend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy — what  is  so  uni- 
que or  forbidding  that  the  Republic  would 
somehow  crumble  overnight  If  women  were 
to  be  admitted  to  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or 
the  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs? 
In  general  three  reasons  have  been  given 
for  opposing  such  admission:  (1)  need  for 
added  faculties,  (2)  the  service  academies 
train  only  combat  personnel,  and  (3)  the 
"discipline".  If  we  xise  a  p>ollte  euphemism, 
of  the  academies'  procedures  would  be  un- 
duly harsh  on  women  cadets  and  midship- 
men. Let  me  examine  each  of  these  In  order. 
First,  with  respect  to  facilities.  This  is  ut- 
ter nonsense.  If  women  want  to  go  to  the 
service  academies  they  must  be  prepared  to 
live  under  the  ascetic  conditions  that  prevail 
there.  The  only  physical  changes  that  would 
be  required  would  be  the  addition,  or  con- 
version, of  a  few  female  bathroom  facilities. 
Compared  to  the  normal  mUcon  budget  orig- 
inating from  the  three  academies  each  year 
this  expense  would  be  peanuts. 

Second,  the  matter  of  academy  "disci- 
pline," or  what  Is  really  involved,  academy 
"Mickey  Mouse."  These  are  the  sopbomorlc, 
neanderthal  traditional  practices  that  stlU 
apply  at  West  Point  and  Colorado  Springs, 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  at  Annap- 
olis, designed  to  Inflict  physical  and  psycho- 
loglcsLl  punishment  on  new  plebe  cadets  and 
midshipmen  to  "condition"  them  to  the  rigid 
disciplinary  procedures  of  service  academy 
life  as  contrasted  with  civilian  life  on  the 
outside.  Actually,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  these 
practices  in  the  military  academies  anyway. 
The  Navy  has  taken  some  steps  to  modify 
them.  They  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  if  the  admission  of  women  Is  needed  to 
do  It  we  ought  to  admit  women  to  the  acad- 
emies for  that  purpose  alone.  No  such  pro- 
cedures apply  In  ROTC  and  very  few  apply 
In  OOS.  Yet  there  is  no  statistical  proof 
whatsoever  that  "Beast  Barracks"  at  West 
Point  leads  to  significantly  Improved  intel- 
lectual or  combat  capabilities  when  West 
Point  graduates  reach  the  combat  field.  Dis- 
cipline is  a  necessary  part  of  mUltary  life, 
and  must  apply  to  women  as  well  as  men. 
In  fact  most  women  exceed  men  in  their 
ability  to  adhere  to  such  rigid  procedures. 
Childish  abuse,  designed  primarily  to  allow 
sophomores  to  take  out  on  the  freshmen  the 
indignities  that  they  themselves  endured  a 
year  ago,  is  totally  Indefensible  in  the  acad- 
emies whether  we  ever  admit  women  or  not. 
Finally,  the  argument  about  combat.  It  Is 
alleged  that  the  service  academies  train  only 
for  combat  careers.  This  is  unmitigated  non- 
sense. Graduates  of  Annapolis  who  cannot 
meet  the  eye  test  are  commissioned  in  the 
Supply  Corps;  some  of  these  may  go  to  sea, 
but  so  do  Navy  nurses  now.  Some  whose  color 
vision  proves  defective,  like  Roger  Staubaoh, 
don't  even  have  to  serve;  they  can  move  di- 
rectly Into  a  career  In  professional  football. 
Until  this  year  the  Naval  Academy  bad  a  pre- 
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medical  program.  Its  participants  became 
doctors,  not  combat  line  officers.  The  program 
was  terminated  this  year,  probably  because 
Its  existence — as  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Navy  on  many  occasions — was  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  their  constant  claim — still  embodied 
in  the  DOD  report  on  our  bill — that  all  Acad- 
emy graduates  are  programmed  for  combat 
line  careers.  The  Air  Fore©  Academy  has  a 
similar  pre-med  program. 

While  I  do  not  have  the  precise  statistics 

and  you  will  probably  find  them  hard  to  get 
whUe  these  hearings  are  under  way — the 
same  is  true  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 
Only  a  portion  of  Air  Force  Academy  grad- 
uates fly.  And  only  a  portion  of  them  end  up 
flying  in  combat,  believe  it  or  not.  Many  Air 
Force  Academy  graduates  end  up  In  missile 
sites  in  North  Dakota,  or  as  ground  officers  on 
air  bases.  Are  these  really  combat  roles  In  any 
meaningful  sense  of  the  word?  A  woman  silo 
officer  could  be  killed  in  a  direct  hit  on  a  sUo, 
but  so  could  a  lot  of  other  civilian  women 
with  the  same  hit  on  the  same  North  Dakota 
missile  site. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  Army.  Some  day 
we  ought  to  figure  Just  how  many  men  in  a 
typical  combat  Infantry  division  ever  really 
fixe  a  rifle.  I  spent  two  years  overseas  in 
World  War  n,  most  of  It  with  the  Army,  as  an 
Intelligence  officer.  I  went  ashore  In  3  combat 
landings,  I  Interrogated  prisoners  in  the  front 
lines,  I  dug  foxholes  and  ducked  falling 
bombs  and  never  once  flred  a  shot  In  anger. 
I  try  to  convince  my  children  I  was  some 
kind  of  war  hero,  but  I  have  often  wondered 
privately  how  much  of  my  Job  could  prob- 
ably have  been  performed  Just  as  well  by  a 
qualified  woman.  Almost  all  of  It,  I'm  afraid. 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  have 
women  In  combat,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  dont 
even  have  women  firing  rifles  in  the  Israeli 
Army.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
definition  of  combat  Is  a  whole  lot  narrower 
than  many  people— especially  those  who 
have  never  been  in  combat — think  It  Is. 
There  are  an  Infinite  niunber  of  very  im- 
portant combat  support  assignments  that 
women  can  flU,  in  the  combat  zone,  with- 
out ever  having  to  fire  a  rifle — Intelligence, 
medical,  aviation,  auto  maintenance,  com- 
munications, logistics.  For  that  matter  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  shipboard  Jobs  In  the 
Navy  that  don't  involve  direct  "combat".  In- 
cluding our  whole  nuclear  Polaris  fleet.  Do 
women  have  to  automatically  be  disqualified 
from  such  assignments?  To  be  sure  they 
might  themselves  be  killed,  but  as  we  learned 
In  Britain  and  Germany  and  Russia  in  World 
War  n,  the  front  lines  in  modem  warfare 
include  the  home  front.  Women  and  children 
died  in  those  oonfttets  even  though  they 
never  saw  a  uniform  much  less  a  service 
academy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  services  need  qualified  women  today 
more  than  the  women  need  the  services.  We 
on  this  Conunittee  know  all  too  well  that 
the  volunteer  army  Is  not  working  out.  We 
need  more  volunteers.  We  need  more  highly 
quallfled  and  more  highly  motivated  volun- 
teers. This  Is  what  women  can  do  for  us  to- 
day In  the  armed  services.  And  If  we  enlist 
them  as  privates  and  apprentice  seamen  then 
we  also  have  an  obligation  to  allow  them  to 
serve  as  officers  as  well.  If  we  do  accept  them 
as  officers  they  deserve  to  be  trained  at  the 
same  academies — as  well  as  the  same  univer- 
sities— as  the  men.  We  can't  relegate  women 
in  the  service  to  some  female  ghetto. 

Frankly,  I  dont  expect  that  even  if  we  pass 
this  bill  we  are  going  to  be  deluged  with 
women  applicants.  But  I  believe  the  women 
we  do  get  will  add  a  great  deal.  In  brains  and 
in  enthusiasm,  to  our  service  academies.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  It's  time  for  us  to  tell  the  Service 
Academies  to  grow  up,  get  rid  of  their  Iiflckey 
Mouse,  and  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  America 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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A  TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF   NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  persons  have  contended 
that  American  policies,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  reactions  rather  than  ac- 
tions and  are  not  consistent  with  the 
great  American  traditions  of  world  lead- 
ership and  fundamental  principles  as  put 
forth  in  our  great  National  Documents. 

Proponents  of  this  idea  have  further 
asserted  that  our  political  leadership  is 
more  concerned  with  the  polemics  of  the 
political  rhetoric  of  peace  than  with  vi- 
able programs  to  establish  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  differences  between  nations 
on  the  basis  of  imderstanding  and  dealing 
with  human  need.  Such  viewpoints  are 
often  exaggerated  but  they  should  serve 
as  cause  for  deep  thought. 

"A  Time  for  Action,"  an  essay  writ- 
ten by  Bruno  Andrews,  a  Rotarian  of  my 
constituency,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  hu- 
manity. He  contends  that — 

What  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  and 
believe  man  can  achieve. 

His  thesis  is  that  man  has  invented  war 
and  that  man  has  the  infinite  mental  ca- 
pabilities to  invent  peace.  Mr.  Andrews 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a  Rotary 
International  College  for  World  Peace 
with  graduate  fellowships  offered  to  citi- 
zens of  every  nation  of  the  world. 

Originally  presented  to  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Massapequa,  Long  Island,  the  es- 
say was  then  circulated  among  400  Ro- 
tarian leaders  in  150  nations  represent- 
ing 778,000  Rotarians  and  resulted  in  a 
great  outpouring  of  aCBrmative  response. 
Especially  gratifying  was  the  fact  that 
the  Cairo,  Egypt,  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Haifa,  Israel,  Rotary  Club  maintained 
open  communication  in  a  cooperative 
pursuit  of  this  ideal  while  their  nations 
were  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

The  essay  follows : 

A  TiMZ  roR   Action 
(By  Bruno  Andrews) 

Dear  Fellow  Rotarian:  This  year  we  are 
observing  the  88th  anniversary  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational. We  can  reflect  with  pride  on  the 
monumentsQ  growth  from  its  meager  begin- 
ning of  4  members  to  its  present  strength  of 
15,600  Rotary  Clubs  and  728.000  Rotarians  in 
149  countries. 

To  commemorate  the  phenomenal  devel- 
opment, I  believe,  Rotary  International 
should  reach  high  and  initiate  a  program 
commensurate  in  scope  and  humanitarian 
Importance  with  its  universality  of  member- 
ship, accelerated  rate  of  growth  and  basic 
fundamental  principles.  We  need  to  focus 
our  combined  effort  on  the  human  problem. 
Each  of  us  need  to  make  much  greater  effort 
to  avoid  continued  misery  of  mass  slaughter 
and  maiming  of  humanity  in  our  world. 

Based  on  a  firm  belief  that  the  similarities 
between  people  are  more  Important  and  cre- 
ate a  bond  of  strength  superior  to  the  power 
of  cleavage  caused  by  their  differences,  we, 
as  Rotarians,  should  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  20th  century  and  light  the  way  to 
achievement  of  man's  eternal  dream  of  uni- 
versal peace. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  technologi- 
cally advanced  society  that  man  has  learned 
to  propel  himself  to  the  moon  and  back,  but 
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has  yet  to  learn  to  live  at  peace  in  harmony 
on  planet  earth.  Where  is  the  sanity  of  wor- 
rying about  balancing  our  check  book  when 
all  of  humanity  can  be  incinerated  in  a  nu- 
clear flash? 

The  world  is  too  dangerous  for  Rotarians 
to  live  life  as  if  It  is  a  comfortable  room.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  future  mass  slaughter  and 
maiming  of  humanity  each  of  us  must  com- 
mit ourselves  to  something  larger  than  him- 
self. 

The  difficulties  In  enforcing  the  peace 
terms  in  Vietnam  point  to  a  terrifying  fact 
about  human  society.  Men  know  far  less 
about  the  making  of  peace  than  about  the 
making  of  war.  On  a  global  scale  they  main- 
tain academies  to  teach  war  strategy  and 
tactics.  They  carry  out  far  flung  programs  to 
train  soldiers  to  fight.  They  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  weapons  and  bombs.  They  require 
men  to  give  a  year  or  more  of  their  lives  in 
compulsory  military  service. 

What  about  peace?  No  one  Is  compelled  to 
study  peace  or  to  work  for  peace.  There  are 
no  government  peace  academies  for  edu- 
cating people  in  the  difficult  and  Intricate 
arts  of  peace  making  and  peace  keeping.  In 
terms  of  human  thought,  action  or  commit- 
ment, the  tragic  truth  is  that  peace  has 
never  been  as  important  as  war. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  secondary  role  of  peace  in  human 
affairs.  It  was  founded  In  1945  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eradicating  the  "scourge  of  war" — 
in  the  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  U.N. 
charter. 

Yet,  the  world  organls^atlon  has  never  been 
given  the  means  to  fulfill  that  purpoee.  The 
statesmen,  especially  from  the  major  nations, 
make  grandiose  speeches  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  United  Nations,  but  they  care- 
fully deprive  it  of  authority  for  carrying 
out  its  mandate.  The  United  Nations  as  a 
world  organization  has  no  lawmaking  or 
law  enforcing  powers.  It  is  severely  limited 
in  its  abUlty  to  deal  with  world  anarchy. 

The  finanial  support  given  to  the  United 
Nations  by  its  members  is  an  all  too  accu- 
rate reflection  of  the  value  they  attach  to 
a  peace  keeping  mechanism.  The  United 
States  pays  the  highest  dues,  by  far,  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  yet, 
the  United  States  has  spent  more  for  an 
average  single  day  of  warfare  in  Vietnam 
than  Its  full  year  payment  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  must  learn  to  pay  the  price  for  peace 
for  we  get  what  we  pay  for — in  peace  as  in 
everything  else.  Presidents  Nixon,  Johnson, 
Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  have  said  that  the 
eradication  of  war  Is  the  most  vital  business 
on  earth.  Yet  our  payment  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  slashed.  The  budget  for  the 
United  Nations — the  only  agency  inside  the 
U.S.  Government  specifically  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  finding  ways  to  bring 
effective  arms  control  and  disarmament  in 
the  world — has  been  cut  to  ribbons. 

Meanwhile,  our  military  budget  has  been 
Increased — despite  the  end  of  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam  and  the  recent  detente  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians. 

It  is  not  Just  national  governments  that 
give  far  more  attention  to  war  making  than 
peace  making.  Peace  is  the  most  neglected 
subject  in  the  American  educational  cur- 
riculvun.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  American 
colleges  and  universities  have  Instituted 
systematic  world  peace  studies.  Manhattan 
College,  Duke  University,  Colgate  University 
and  the  University  of  Michigan  are  among 
the  pioneers  in  American  higher  education 
recognizing  the  fact  that  people  must  be 
educated  in  the  natxire  and  management  of 
peace  If  peace  is  to  become  a  reality. 

The  ultimate  test  of  civilization  is  whether 
or  not  It  contributes  to  growth — improve- 
ment— of  mankind.  Does  it  uplift.  Inspire, 
stimulate  and  develop  the  best  in  man?  There 
is  really  no  other  right  purpose  of  world 
community  except  to  provide  an  environ- 
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ment  and  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  better 
people. 

Unless  the  world  community  works  for  hu- 
manity It  Is  not  working  at  all.  We  must 
think  and  plan  and  program  not  alone  In 
terms  of  schools,  highways,  streets,  offices, 
the  marketplaces,  or  even  dwelling  units,  but 
we  must  plan  and  program  with  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  maktog  the  world  com- 
munity into  a  neighborhood  where  a  man, 
his  wife  and  family  can  live  and  work  and 
above  all  else,  grow — grow  in  character.  In 
personality,  in  love  of  God  and  neighbor. 

Without  the  development  of  a  world  com- 
munity which  exists  to  serve  human  life  and 
not  detract  from  it,  our  complex  civilization 
cannot  siirvlve. 

Fellow  Rotarians,  there  can  be  no  more 
noble  concept  in  otir  society  than  service 
above  self  to  a  worthy  person  or  worthy  Ideal 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Therefore,  I 
pray  that  the  Rotary  Club  of  Massapequa  will 
seize  this  opportune  moment  to  initiate  in 
the  district  through  the  International  Service 
Division  and  the  Rotary  Foundation  the 
adoption  of  a  program  to  establish  a  Rotary 
International  College  for  World  Peace  based 
on  the  fundamental  basic  humanistic  princi- 
ples of  Rotary  ...  to  issue  a  broad  appeal 
for  support  and  Involvement  on  a  world 
wide  scale.  Enrollment  of  quaUfled  graduate 
students  on  a  fellowship  basis,  establish 
enrollment  quotas  for  every  nation  in  the 
world  regardless  of  its  form  of  government. 
Its  object  would  be  to  train  people  to  become 
International  Civil  Servants,  especl&Uy  in 
complicated  matters  of  peace  keeping 
through  world  tinderstandlng  among  nations 
through  the  peaceful  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  nations. 

A  study  of  human  behavior  can  only  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  war  need  not  be  In- 
evitable, peace  has  a  mind  of  its  own  and 
does  not  automatically  follow  the  cessation 
of  bostUitles,  It  will  not  go  away  by  Itself. 
When  enough  people  come  to  understand 
that  peace  is  a  science,  and  are  prepared  to 
meet  its  stern  demands,  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  war  can  be  abolished.  UntU  then 
it  is  difficult  for  the  human  race  to  regard 
Itself  tnUy  civilized. 

When  Rotarians  become  personally  com'- 
mltted  and  involved  in  the  progressive  retOi- 
zation  of  this  high  Ideal  of  service  to  world 
humanity  we  will  feel  splrltiially  enriched — 
more  aUve  in  Rotary.  We  will  better  under- 
stand that  one  Rotarian  does  make  a  differ- 
ence and  what  the  individual  Rotarian  can 
bring  to  the  construction  of  social  progress 
and  to  peace  for  world  humanity. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT  SHOULD  BE 
TERMINATED 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Retrss, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Eilberg,  and  Mr. 
PiNDLET  in  sponsoring  the  following  let- 
ter, which  I  thought  would  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House: 

DxAR  CouLKAGUx:  The  blU  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act,  HJl.  14747,  Is  schedxiled  for  con- 
sideration on  the  House  floor  on  Tuesday, 
June  4. 

In  our  opinion,  it  should  be  rejected. 

Price  fixing,  quotas,  government  decrees. 
International  trade  barriers,  uneconomical 
production,  subsidies,  and  bureaucracy  are  all 
hallmarks  of  this  forty-year-old  program  that 
long  ago  outlived  its  usefulness. 
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The  program  has  not  kept  prices  from  run- 
ning wild.  On  the  contrary,  by  prodding  some 
foreign  nations  with  privileged  antl  arbitrary 
access  to  the  VS.  market.  It  Is  responsible  for 
the  volatile  world  price  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  now 
more  than  double  the  price  the  program  la 
supposed  to  assure.  Experts  forecast  that  de- 
mand In  relation  to  supply  will  remain  so 
strong  for  several  years  that  prlcM  will  re- 
main well  above  the  Act's  objective. 

It  has  not  assured  adequate  supplies  at 
stable  prices.  Quotas,  which  In  times  of  sur- 
plus assured  both  supplies  and  prltes.  now  go 
unfilled  as  domestic  producers  turn  to  more 
profitable  crops  and  foreign  producers  to 
other  markets.  Witness  the  recqnt  erratic 
action  of  the  Philippines,  our  largest  foreign 
supplier.  World  conditions  are  unstable  and 
unpredictable;  at  such  a  time  neither  the 
quota  system  nor  arbitrary  domestic  produc- 
tion controls  serve  any  useful  puriwse.  Con- 
gress should  abandon  both.  | 

Producers  and  users  of  sugsir — aid  taxpay- 
ers as  well — will  be  better  off  If  tl)e  existing 
program  is  allowed  to  expire  on  De(;ember  31. 
Without  the  program.  Income  will  remain 
strong  for  producers — domestic  a|id  foreign 
alike.  Production  and  prices  wl(l  respond 
more  precisely  to  market  conditiohs,  free  of 
legislated  distortions.  Permanent  law  In  the 
form  of  tariff  and  price-support  authority  (In 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  V^lch  will 
not  expire)  will  provide  producers  I  with  ade- 
quate standby  protection. 

We  Invite  your  help  In  termlnktlng  this 
unwise  and  outdated  program.      I 
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consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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POLYGRAPH  AND   TELEPHONE 
MONTTORINO  HEARINpS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PDrNSTLVAlOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtKtIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

lii.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylv^ila.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  eariy  19(B0's,  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  and  Oovem- 
ment  Information  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted studies  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's use  of  polygraphs — i^pularly 
known  as  *lle  detectors" — and  telephone 
monitoring  devices.  i 

At  that  time,  the  subcommittee  strong- 
ly criticized  both  practices,  poiottng  out 
the  dangers  in  the  prollferatloii  of  such 
snooping. 

Recently,  the  subcommittee  circulated 
a  questionnaire  to  Federal  ageticles  on 
the  current  use  of  these  devices,  Certain 
technological  changes  have  occurred 
within  the  last  few  years  whlcH  require 
an  updating  of  the  subcommittees  inves- 
tigation In  these  two  fields. 

The  current  mood  of  the  Nation  on 
questions  of  invasion  of  privacy  idso  calls 
for  these  hearings  so  Congress  |irlll  have 
the  latest  information  available  for 
whatever  action  it  deems  necessary. 

Therefore,  as  chairman  of  the  {subcom- 
mittee. I  have  scheduled  publicl  investi- 
gative hearings  on  polygraphs  for  June 
4  and  June  5  and  similar  sesslon4  on  tele- 
phone monitoring  for  June  11  aqd  13.  All 
hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2203  of  the  Raybum  Building  an4  Include 
both  agency  emd  outside  witnesses.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  «rlU  later 
be  contained  In  a  report  submitted  for 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF   TKXAB 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  PICKLK  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
mcHiths  ago,  I  attended  the  1974  scholar- 
ship dinner  for  the  Mexican-American 
Youth  Coimcil  in  Eagle  Lake,  Tex. 

This  is  an  impressive  concept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  youth  and  adults  of  a 
town  joining  together  in  self-help  for 
Mexican-American  youth. 

I  feel  this  Is  a  unique  group  and  only 
their  bylaws  can  truly  tell  their  story. 

I  include  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  Mexican-American  Youth  Council, 
MAYC,  in  the  Record  : 

CONSTTTUnON    AND    BYXAWS   OF   MZXICAN- 

Amzrican  Youth  Cotjncil  (MAYC) 

AXTICLK   I 

Purposes  and  goals 
The  purpose  will  be  threefold: 

A.  To  tinlte  and  organize  the  Mexican 
American  Community  into  a  self-help  type 
organization. 

B.  To  devise  and  Implement  a  program 
that  wlU  have  as  its  goals: 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  the  youth  to 
participate  in  and  take  full  advantage  of  aU 
available  educational  opportunities. 

2.  To  provide  activities  and  projects  that 
will  build  personality,  character,  good  sports- 
manship, healthy  bodies  and  better  citizens. 

3.  To  give  ^Irltual  guidance  that  will  in- 
stUl  In  the  "iinrin  of  youth  a  sense  of  the 
need,  value  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
faith  In  aU  areas  of  Ufe. 

4.  To  build  a  positive  attitude  of  con- 
structive confidence  in  Mexican  American 
youth  and  citizens. 

C.  The  primary  thrust  of  this  program  will 
be  directed  to  Mexican  American  youth. 

AxncLB  n 
Location  of  activities 
The  location  of  the  Mexican  American 
Youth  Council,  here-ln -after  referred  to  as 
MAYC,  will  be  centered  In  Eagle  Lake,  Texas, 
and  will  cover  the  same  area  as  the  Rice  Con- 
solidated Independent  School  District.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  to  limit  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors the  right  to  pursue  projects  and  activi- 
ties involving  youth  and  adults  in  any  area 
they  see  fit. 

ASTTCLK    Zn 

Mevibership 

Section  1:  AU  persons  age  18  and  over 
Interested  In  the  advancement  of  Mexican 
American  youth  are  eligible  to  membership. 
However,  this  minimum  age  does  not  anply 
to  youth  directors. 

Section  2:  Membership  dues  shall  be  set 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  3 :  The  Board  of  Directors  may,  at 
its  discretion,  provide  for  other  types  or 
classes  of  membership  including  both  youth 
and  adult. 

AancLE  IV 
Annual  meeting  oj  ■membership 

Section  1:  Time  and  place.  The  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  membership  shall  be 
held  In  Eagle  Lake,  Texas,  or  at  any  other 
place  within  the  area  served  by  MAYC  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Such  meeting  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days 
of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and  at  a  time 


and  place  specified  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

Section  3:  Notice  of  meetings.  Written  or 
printed  notice  of  all  membership  meetings, 
stating  the  nature,  time,  place  and  purposs 
thereof  shaU  be  mailed  to  each  member  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting. 

Section  3:  Voting  rights  and  quorum.  Each 
member  Is  entitled  to  one  vote  and  voting 
by  proxy  shall  not  be  permitted.  The  number 
present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of 
MAYC  duly  called  and  held  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Section  4:  The  purpose  of  the  annual 
membership  meeting  will  be  to  review  activi- 
ties of  the  proceeding  year,  receive  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  review  plans  for 
the  upcoming  yetw,  ratify  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  elect  a  new  Board  of  Directors, 
complete  any  unfinished  business  and/or  to 
consider  any  new  business. 

AHTICLX  V 

Board  of  directors 
Section  1:  Duties  and  number.  The  man- 
agement of  the  business,  program  and  activi- 
ties shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board,  shall 
consist  of  no  more  than  seventeen  (17) 
members,  as  follows: 

A.  At-large  positions:  There  shall  be  up 
to  seven  At-large  Directors  who  will  be  desig- 
nated by  alphabetical  position.  These  seven 
alphabetical  positions  will  include  represent- 
atives of  any  sponsoring  organization  as 
provided  for  In  Article  vm  herein. 

B.  Regular  Members:  There  shall  be  up  to 
ten  (10)  regular  members  designated  both 
by  numbered  position  and  by  area  of  ra- 
sponslblllty  as  per  Attachment  A. 

Section  2 :  Election  of  Directors.  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  appoint  a  nominating  com- 
mittee which  will  make  nominations  of  di- 
rectors to  the  annual  membership  meeting. 
The  nominating  committee  will  consider 
specific  areas  of  responsibilities  In  making 
Its  recommendations. 

Section  3 :  Election  and  terms  of  ofBce.  At 
the  first  annual  membership  meeting.  Direc- 
tors shall  be  elected  to  succeed  the  first 
Board  that  was  appointed  by  the  Steering 
Committee  which  was  created  by  action  of 
the  Andrew  Men's  Club  of  the  Guadalupe 
CathoUc  Church.  At  the  first  annual  mem- 
bership meeting  the  number  of  Directors 
shall  be  fixed  as  herein  stated  and  that  num- 
ber shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  as  fixed  In  Artlde 
IX.  except  a  Board  position  may  remain 
vacant  by  action  of  the  Board  as  In  Article 
V.  Section  8.  Directors  shall  be  members  at 
MAYC.  Thereafter.  Directors  shall  hold  offlce 
until  their  successors  have  been  duly  elected. 
Directors  shall  not  hold  more  than  thxee  (S) 
consecutive  one  (1)  year  terms. 

Section  4:  Meetings.  The  first  meeting  of  a 
newly  elected  Board  shall  be  held  within  ten 
(10)  days  of  the  annual  membership  meet- 
ing, at  which  meeting,  ofDcers  of  the  Board 
shall  be  elected.  The  Board  shall  bold  at 
least  one  meeting  every  three  (3)  months. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
when  called  by  the  Chairman  or  President  or 
by  a  majority  of  Directors. 

Section  S:  Notice  of  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  mailed  to  each  Director 
at  least  five  (8)  days  prior  to  time  for  such 
meeting. 

Section  8:  Vacancies.  If  a  vacancy  shall 
occur  In  the  offlce  of  any  directorship,  such 
vacancy  may  be  filled  by  an  appointment 
made  by  the  Board  who  will  serve  until  the 
next  annual  membership  meeting. 

Section  7:  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  shall  consist  of  the  Chairman,  Presl- 
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dent.  Vice  President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer and  may  exercise  the  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Board  between  sessions  of  the 
Board  and  subject  to  the  wlU  of  the  Board. 
Section  8:  In  the  event  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  not  have  an  active  project  In  a 
q>ecific  area  of  responsibility  as  Indicated  In 
Attachment  A.  then  such  numbered  position 
should  remain  vacant. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Oncers 

Section  1:  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
elect  from  Its  number,  a  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
and  such  other  officers  and  subcommittees  as 
deemed  advisable. 

Section  3:  The  term  of  officers  will  be  for 
one  (1)  year  and  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Directors.  Officers  shall  serve  without 
compensation  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected.  Nominations  for  election  of  officers 
may  be  by  secret  balloting  or  by  Nominating 
Committee  and/or  from  the  floor.  Election  of 
officers  must  be  by  secret  ballot  when  there  Is 
more  than  one  nominee  for  the  vacancy  to  be 
OUed. 

ABTICLE    Vn 

Duties  of  officers 

Section  1 :  Duties  of  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  call  regular  and  special 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

Section  3:  Duties  of  President.  The  presi- 
dent shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  he  shall  be  coordinator  of  all  projects 
and  activities,  he  sh^l  be  the  executive  of- 
ficer and  ex-offlcio  member  of  all  committees. 

Section  3 :  Duties  of  Vice  President.  In  the 
stosence  or  disability  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
President. 

Section  4:  Duties  of  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  shall  have 
charge  and  supervision  of  aU  books  and  rec- 
ords of  MAYC.  He  shall  serve  all  notices  of 
meetings  as  required  by  the  by-laws. 

Section  5:  Duties  of  Treasurer.  The  treas- 
urer shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
funds,  dues.  Income  and  expenses,  and  per- 
form all  duties  with  respect  to  the  finances 
of  B4AYC. 

Section  6:  Other  officers  and  committees 
may  be  appointed  and  their  duties  prescribed 
by  the  Board. 

ABTicLx  vm 
Sponsorship 

In  order  to  assist  In  the  program  and  in 
the  implementation  of  specific  projects,  the 
Board  may  seek  «md  accept  two  types  of 
sponsors  as  follows : 

A.  General  Sponsor :  A  General  Sponsor  will 
be  limited  to  an  organization  or  Institution. 
The  purposes,  goals  and  motives  of  any  spon- 
soring organization  or  Institution  must  be 
in  harmony  and  be  compatible  with  the  pur- 
poses and  goals  as  expressed  in  Article  I  here- 
in. Board  approval  is  required  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  General  Sponsor. 

B.  Project  Sponsors:  Project  sponsors  may 
Include  Individuals,  businesses,  organizations, 
institutions,  agencies  and  clubs  who  have 
special  Interests  and  capabilities  that  would 
be  valuable  In  the  Implementation  of  specific 
projects.  Board  approval  is  required  for  the 
appointment  of  project  sponsors.  However, 
the  responsible  Director  may  actively  seek 
»nd  tentatively  approve  project  sponsors. 

ABTICLE  IX 

The  Fiscal  Year  Shall  Begin  Feb.  l  and  End 
Jan.  31. 

AKTICLS  X 

Amendm.ents 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  at- 
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tending  an  annual  or  special  membership 
meeting.  However,  notice  of  any  proposed 
change  shall  be  given  In  the  notice  of  the 
meeting. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
time  of  optimism  in  our  dealings  with 
the  national  housing  quandary.  The  two 
omnibus  bUls  presently  In  Congress  have 
created  new  hope  toward  solving  the 
riddles  of  public  housing,  urban  renewal 
and  Federal  subsidization  policy.  How- 
ever. In  the  midst  of  this  optimism  and 
fervor  to  "get  something  through,"  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  all  the  needs  that 
are  to  be  answered  by  this  legislation. 
Perhaps  the  most  crying  need  of  all  is 
that  of  the  elderly. 

There  £u-e  presently  20  million  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65;  6  million  of  these 
people  live  in  substandard  dwellings;  1.6 
million  must  cope  with  the  discomforts 
of  inadequate  plumbing.  A  large  per- 
centage of  this  group  are  poor,  relying 
entirely  upon  their  social  security  pay- 
ments for  support.  Many  are  members 
of  various  minority  groups  and  are  sub- 
jected to  aU  the  intrinsic  discrimination 
that  comes  with  being  black  in  our  soci- 
ety. They  are  often  disabled  and  must 
count  upon  the  effective  delivery  of  nu- 
tritional, health,  transport,  and  other 
essential  services.  In  short,  millions  of 
our  senior  citizens  require  subsidization 
in  order  to  attain  accommodations  suit- 
able to  their  needs  at  prices  they  can 
afford. 

At  present,  there  are  a  mere  350,000 
units  of  public  housing  designed  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  aged.  We  must  not  be 
indifferent  toward  the  needs  of  people 
who  have  spent  their  lives  In  service  to 
our  Nation.  With  this  in  mind,  I  wish  to 
submit  a  summary  of  the  housing  report 
of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  (WHCOA) .  This  report  outlines  a 
sound  housing  policy  for  the  aged  which 
would  be  valid  for  the  next  10  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  this  concern,  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  outlining  the 
viewpoints  of  several  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  aged. 

The  Senate  bill.  (S.  3066),  contains 
several  provisions  for  the  updating  and 
expanding  of  section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959.  These  provisions  embody 
several  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
WHCOA  report.  For  example,  a  trust 
fund  would  be  established  for  housing 
loans  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  see  to  it  that 
H.R.  10036,  when  submitted  to  the 
floor,  will  contain  similar  provisions.  The 
time  is  short,  and  the  current  mood  is  to 
delete  all  but  the  most  basic  elements  of 
the  housing  legislation.  However,  when 
the  final  act  emerges  from  the  House- 
Senate  conference  sessions,  it  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  needs  of  our  elderly.  As 
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the  following  report  explains,  "If  we  are 
indifferent  toward  the  last  years  of  life, 
we  diminish  the  dreams  of  all  our 
people: 

PROCEXDING    OF    THX    1971    Wbot*    Houbb 
CONTKKBNCX  ON  ACING 

mrmoDucTioN 

There  were  382  Delegates  named  to  the 
Housing  Section.  Some  337  of  these  filled  out 
an  advanced  registration  form,  and  of  these, 
36  percent  indicated  that  they  were  already 
retired.  Approximately  a  fifth  of  the  regis- 
trants of  the  Section  were  members  of  one 
of  the  minority  groups. 

The  various  professional  and  technical 
groups  concerned  with  dlflerent  aspects  of 
housing  the  elderly  were  represented  by 
highly  experienced  persons.  The  most  numer- 
ous of  these  were  administrators  of  old-age 
or  retirement  homes.  Others  were  pubUc 
housing  authorities  and  directors,  architects, 
builders,  realtors,  legislators,  model  cities 
personnel,  bankers  and  brokers,  nursing 
home  administrators,  housing  planners  and 
consultants. 

Interested  organizations  were  also  strongly 
represented.  Among  them  were  luilons,  reli- 
gious groups,  associations  of  homes  for  the 
aged,  cooperatives,  nursing  homes,  boarding 
homes,  and  resident  care  homes.  Delegates 
who  were  providers  of  services  related  to 
housing  Included  dietitians,  social  workers, 
physicians  and  nurses,  religious  leaders,  and 
environmental  planners. 

The  recommendations  produced  by  this 
complex  and  sophisticated  group  of  Delegates, 
guided  by  the  preferences  expressed  by  the 
older  people  among  them,  reflect  the  desires 
and  thinking  initiated  In  the  State  and  local 
White  Bouse  Conferences  on  Aging,  the 
earlier  Older  American  Forums,  and  National 
Organization  Task  Forces. 

Altogether,  the  Section  approved  35  recom- 
mendaUons  addressed  to  such  critical  jxAlcj 
questions  as  the  funding  of  elderly  housing, 
eligibility  for  occupancy  of  publicly  assisted 
housing,  types  of  housing  needed  to  meet  the 
diversified  and  changing  needs  of  aging  per- 
sons, financial  aid  programs  for  homeowners 
and  renters,  standards,  and  research  and 
manpower  needs  to  insure  quality  of  facilities 
and  of  their  management. 

Within  these  recommendations  will  be 
found  policy  guidelines  for  feasible  action  In 
the  area  of  housing  which.  If  implemented  at 
national.  State  and  local  levels,  by  public  and 
private  resources.  wUl  not  only  increase  the 
quanuty  of  housing  avaUable  to  older  people, 
but  concomltanUy  will  Improve  the  quaUtv 
of  their  lives. 

SacnoN   Rxp(»T 

PBKAICBLK 

A  national  policy  on  housing  fo*  the  elder- 
ly worthy  of  this  Nation  must  enjoy  a  high 
priority  and  must  embrace  not  only  shelter, 
but  needed  services  of  qxiallty  that  extend 
the  span  of  Independent  living  in  comfort 
and  dignity.  In  and  outside  of  Institutions,  as 
a  right  wherever  the  elderly  Uve  or  choose 
to  live. 

Of  particular  concern  and  priority  are  the 
poor,  the  minority  groups,  the  disabled,  and 
the  aged  located  In  isolated  rural  areas. 

Availability  of  housing  In  great  variety  Is 
imperative.  Such  housing  should  respond  to 
health  and  inccane  needs  and  provide  a  choice 
of  living  arrangements.  It  should  Include 
sales  and  rental  housing,  new  and  rehabili- 
tated housing,  large  and  small  concentra- 
ticxns.  It  should  be  produced  by  public  agen- 
cies and  by  private  profit  and  nonprofit 
sponsors,  with  incentives  to  encourage  such 
housing  in  all  communities. 

Funds  to  support  a  massive  and  varied 
housing  program  and  mechanisms  tot  assur- 
ing  appropriate   services   are  imperative   to 
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-^  government 
Ic  cal — allocated 

«9 ,  shall  be  oar- 
elderly,  with  a 

0,1  WO  units  per 

EllgibUity 


the  well-being  of  the  elderly  (if  this  Nation. 
A  decent  and  safe  living  envli'onment  Is  an 
inherent  right  of  all  elderly  cltlt«ns.  It  ahoiUd 
become  an  actuality  at  the  edrllest  possible 
time. 

HXCOMMZmiATION  I 

Recommendation  I. — Earmarked  Funda  for 
elderly  housing 

A    fixed    proportion    of    aU 
funds — Federal,  State,  and 
to  housing  and  related  service^, 
marked  for  housing  for  the 
pilnlmum  production  of   iaO,i 
year. 

Recommendation  II. — New 
Criterion 

Eligibility  for  the  benefits  cf  pubUcly  as- 
sisted low  and  moderate  locome  bousing  and 
related  services  shall  be  based  on  economic, 
social  and  health  needs.  Rec^jlents  having 
incomes  above  an  established  ilUnlmum  level 
shall  pay  for  benefits  on  a  slicing  scale  re- 
lated to  their  Income.  i 
Recommendation  III. — Hou3irig  production 
based  on  need  T 

The  Federal  Oovemment  shall  ensure  that 
State,  regional,  and  local  governments  and 
private  nonprofit  groups  profuce  suitable 
housing  for  the  elderly  on  the  basis  of  docu- 
mented need.  The  Federal  Government  shall 
encourage  production  through,  the  uniform 
application  and  use  of  approbriate  Incen- 
tives. I 

Recommendation  IV. — Varietg  of  Housing 
with,  related  servic§s 

A  variety  of  living  arrangenients  shall  be 
made  available  to  meet  changing  ne«ds  of 
the  elderly.  Such  arrangements  shall  In- 
clude reeldentlally  oriented  settings  for 
those  who  need  different  levels^  of  assistance 
In  dally  living.  The  range  shall  Include  long- 
term  care  faculties  for  the  sick;  faculties 
with  limited  medical,  food  an^  homemaker 
services;  congregate  housing  wHth  food  and 
personal  services  and  housing  tor  independ- 
ent living  and  recreational  andi  activity  pro- 
grams. 

Recommendation  V. — Supportive  and  out- 
reach services 

3upp<»tlve  services  are  ees^tlal  in  the 
total  community  and  In  congregate  housing. 
Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  prpvldlng  more 
congregate  housing  for  the  etderly,  which 
shall  Include  the  services  neede^  by  residents 
and  provide  outreach  services  flo  the  elderly 
living  in  adjacent  neighborhood*  when  need- 
ed to  help  older  people  remain  jln  their  own 
homes. 

Recommendation  VI. — Property  tax  reUef 
The  State  or  Federal  Oovemment  shall  pro- 
vide mechanisms  to  make  possible  local  prop- 
erty tax  relief  for  the  elderly  homeowner  and 
renter. 

Recommendation  VII. — KlimJination  of 
procedural  delays 
Every  effort  shall  be  made  to  eliminate  red 
tape  and  procedural  delay  In  th^  production 
of  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Recommendation  VIlI.—AlUication  of 
housing  to  minority  groups 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  all  minority  groups  aad  the  hard- 
core poor  elderly.  At  least  35  percent  of  the 
elderly  housing  shall  be  for  the  hardcore 
poor  elderly,  those  with  income^  at  the  pov- 
erty level  or  leas  per  year. 

Recommerutation  IX.—Multidl^scipHnary 
reviev  teams 

All  Federal  agencies  dealing  mtb.  housing 
for  the  elderly  shall  be  required  to  establish 
muIttdlsdpUnary  teams  to  fonaulate  guide- 
lines for  architectural  staadanU  ^laaed  on  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  The  muliadlsclpUnary 
teams  shall  also  have  authority  to  review  and 
approve  innovative  prt^osaU. 
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Recommeiulation  X. — Development  of  hous- 
ing by  minority  groups 

Minority  nonprofit  groups  shall  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  in  developing  housing  for 
the  elderly. 

Recommendation  XI. — Relocation  and 
replacement 

When  housing  units  for  the  elderly  are 
eliminated  for  any  reason,  adequate  replace- 
ment units  must  'se  available  and  relocation 
programs  provided  before  such  persons  are 
displaced. 

Recommendation  XII. — New  definition  of 
family  needed 

Congress  should  revise  the  definition  of  a 
family  In  the  National  Housing  Act  to  In- 
clude single  persons  66  and  over. 

Recommendation  XIII. — Preservation  of 
neighborhoods 

The  Federal  Government  shall  encourage 
the  preservation  of  neighborhoods  of  8p>eclal 
character  through  rehabilitation,  and  selec- 
tive replacement  of  substandard  dwellings 
with  new  dwellings,  with  full  provision  for 
the  elderly  of  the  area  to  remain  In  their 
famUiar  environment. 

Recommeyidation  XIV. — Direct  loan  housing 
program 
Housing  funds  now  impounded  by  the  Ad- 
ministration should  be  released  and  the 
highly  effective  Section  202  of  the  Housing 
Act  with  its  special  guidelines  related  to 
space,  design,  construction,  and  particularly 
favorable  financing,  restored. 

New  Section  202  projects  should  be  estab- 
lished by  recirculating  monies  now  being 
sent  to  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
mortgage  payments  and  Section  202  conver- 
sions to  Section  236  or  like  programs.  Such 
conversions  of  current  Section  202's  should 
be  encoiiraged  by  establishing  incentives. 

The  Senior  Housing  Loan  Section  202  ad- 
nUolstrative  component  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  should 
have  management  audit  responsibility  for 
all  Section  202  projects  and  all  Section  236 
elderly  projects. 
iJecommendafton  XV. — Rent  supplement 
The  rent  supplement  program  shall  be  In- 
creased in  dollars  and  eligibility. 

Recomjnendation  XVI. — Housing  and 
related  services 
Financial  Incentives  shall  be  available  to 
families  providing  housing  and  related  care 
in  their  own  homes,  or  In  appropriate  accom- 
modations, for  their  elderly  relatives. 
RecommcTulation  XVII. — Property  tax  ex- 
emption for  nonprofit  housing  sponsors 

The  Federal  Government  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial Incentives  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  encoxirage  property  tax  exemption 
of  voluntary,  nonprofit  ^onsored  elderly 
housing  projects. 

Recommendation      XVIII. — Assistance      for 
home  maintenance 

Th9  Inability  of  the  elderly  to  financially 
maintain  their  homes  because  of  high  main- 
tenance cost  and  increasing  taxee  resulted  In 
the  recommendation  that  interest-free,  non- 
amortized  loans  be  made  available,  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  be  related  to  Income, 
with  repayment  either  upon  the  death  of  the 
borrower  or  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

As  an  additional  element  of  national 
policy,  it  is  proposed  that  ways  or  mecha- 
nisms be  researched  to  enable  older  home- 
owners to  voluntarily  utilize  the  equities  in 
their  homes  to  Increase  their  discretionary 
Income  while  remaining  in  their  own  homes. 

Recommendations  XIX.  XX,  XXI. — Oovem- 
ment organization  for  housing 

(XIX)  Oongreaslonal  action  shall  be  taken 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  an  Office  of  As- 
slslAnt  Secretary  of  Housing  for  Elderly.  Tbls 
office  shall  have  statutory  authority  and  ade- 
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quate  funding  to  provide  overall  direction 
toward  the  implementation  of  a  national 
policy  and  the  production  of  bousing  for  the 
elderly. 

(XX)  Executive  action  sihall  be  taken  to 
create  an  Executive  Office  on  Aging  within 
the  Office  of  the  President. 

(XXI)  Oongresslonal  action  shall  be  taken 
to  create  a  l^>ecLal  Committee  on  Aging  la 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recommendation  XXII. — Protection  for 
elderly  homeoumer 

The  Congress  shall  enact  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  elderly  property  owner  or  pur- 
chaser from  unscrupulous  real  estate  de- 
velopers and/or  promoters. 
Recommendation  XXIII. — Housing  for  rural 
and  Indian  elderly 

The  Congress  shall  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding special  funds  for  adeqiiate  housing 
and  supportive  programs  to  meet  the  unique 
needs  of  rural  elderly  Americans,  including 
those  on  Indian  reservations. 
Recommendation  XXIV. — Housing  standards 

Standards  for  physical  and  environmental 
security  should  be  developed  and  applied  as 
an  integral  and  basic  element  of  all  housing 
projects  serving  the  elderly. 

Recommendation  XXV.— Housing  research 
and  training 
Competent  service  to  the  elderly  In  hous- 
ing requires  sound  research  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  utilized,  covering  many  aspects  of 
their  living  arrangements.  Such  research 
shall  be  undertaken  to  cover  the  health, 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  of 
environment  In  urban  and  rural  areas;  to 
delineate  the  needs  of  elderly  over  80  years 
of  age;  to  determine  the  needs  of  transient 
elderly;  to  establish  the  Importance  of  se- 
lecting appropriate  locations;  and  to  pro- 
vide safe  and  adequate  construction.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  to  the  conse- 
quences to  vulnerable  older  people  of  im- 
proper sales  methods  and  Inadequate  hous- 
ing arrangements.  There  also  shall  be  under- 
taken a  well-conceived  and  well-financed 
program  of  training  for  professional  and 
semiprofessional  staff  to  develop  efficient  and 
competent  management  In  developments  for 
the  elderly. 


KEMPER    HONORED    BY    NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOLISM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
James  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Kemper  Insur- 
ance and  Financial  Cos.  received  the 
Gold  Key,  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism's  highest  award. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
congratulationa  to  Mr.  Kemper  who  has 
long  been  a  leader  In  the  effort  to  fight 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Jim  Kemper  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  since  1959  and,  while 
he  has  been  active  In  all  phases  of  NCA's 
operations,  his  most  recent  contribu- 
tion has  been  in  the  area  of  health  In- 
surance coverage  for  alcoholism. 

At  one  time  alcoholism,  not  considered 
the  Illness  which  it  is,  was  excluded  from 
standard  health  insiirance  policies.  To- 
day, as  a  result  in  part  of  the  efforts  of 
Jim     Kemper,     many     major     plans 
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throughout  the  country  Include  coverage 
for  alcoholism  just  as  they  do  for  other 
diseases. 

Under  Jim  Kemper's  leadership,  Kem- 
per Insurance  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  effective 
corporate  programs  dealing  with  the  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics,  as  well  as 
with  other  drug  abusers.  In  1973,  his 
companies  were  the  first  to  extend  cov- 
erage for  alcoholism  care  under  group 
accident  and  health  policies  to  State 
licensed  alcoholism  treatment  centers. 
Alcoholism  care  in  hospitals  has  been 
part  of  Kemper  health  policies  for  many 
years. 

It  has  long  been  Jim  Kemper's  belief 
that  American  business  cannot  thrive  in 
a  vacuum.  Only  in  a  healthy  and  strong 
society  can  business  achieve  Its  real  po- 
tential, and  only  by  assisting  men  and 
women  to  do  the  best  which  their  abili- 
ties will  permit  can  our  society  fulfill  its 
real  promise.  To  help  to  make  our  socle^ 
a  healthy  one,  Jim  Kemper  has  served 
in  many  different  capacities,  Including 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism. 

In  the  past,  only  seven  Gtold  Key 
Awards  have  been  made  in  the  30-year 
history  of  the  National  Council  on  Al- 
coholism. Previous  recipients  have  been 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  late  E.  M.  Jel- 
linek,  the  late  Raymond  G.  McCarthy, 
R.  Brlnkley  Smlthers,  Mrs.  Marty  Mann, 
Senator  Harold  Hughes,  and  Mercedes 
McCambridge. 

A  free  society  is  only  as  decent  a  place 
as  the  men  and  women  who  make  it  up. 
Jim  Kemper  has  been  a  real  source  of 
such  strength,  dedication,  and  civic 
mindedness  and  he  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  a  job  well  done. 


THE  HERO  OP  HUNGARY 


^     HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNX80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Josef  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  is  truly  a  pillar  of  the 
Ideals  of  individual  freedom  that  we,  as 
Americans,  cherish. 

Ordained  in  1915,  Cardinal  Mlnds- 
zenty's  private  life  is  one  of  meditation, 
prayer,  and  fasthig.  His  public  life  is  a 
constant  struggle  against  fascism,  com- 
munism, and  atheism. 

His  campaign  against  communism  be- 
gan in  1919  against  the  terror  tactics 
used  in  the  first  move  toward  the  founda- 
tion of  a  commime  in  Hungary. 

During  World  War  n,  he  was  one  of  a 
few  priests  arrested  and  jailed  for  his 
anti-Nazi  sermons  and  letters  sind  his 
intercessions  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Jews. 

His  fight  against  communism  contin- 
ued shortly  after  the  war  when  he  was 
named  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary.  He 
was  offered  free  passage  to  the  West  by 
the  Communists  but  preferred  to  remain 
In  Hungary,  despite  his  full  understand- 
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Ing  that  his  decision  would  probably  cost 
him  his  life. 

He  was  arrested  on  December  26,  1948, 
by  the  secret  police  and  imprisoned  until 
he  was  freed  by  rebels  in  1956. 

He  gained  asylum  with  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion in  Budapest  where  he  remained  for 
15  years.  He  refused  to  leave  his  flock. 
He  believed  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his 
homeland. 

He  finally  agreed  to  the  will  of  the 
Vatican  and  departed  from  Himgary  in 
September  of  1971.  His  departure  marked 
the  beginning  of  coexistence  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Him- 
garian  State.  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  de- 
parture and  dethronement  was  a  psy- 
chological gain  for  the  Communists  In 
attaining  their  goal  of  complete  domi- 
nance over  the  lives  of  the  Himgarian 
people.  This  fact  was  certified  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  F^eratlon  expressing  their  dis- 
may at  Cardinal  Mindszenty's  removtd. 

I  ask  that  you,  my  follow  colleagues, 
join  me  in  honoring  tills  stalwart  hero 
of  freedom  and  personal  dignity. 


ARTHRITIS    PREVENTION,    TREAT- 
MENT, AND  REHABHITATION  ACT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
expand  and  improve  the  treatment  re- 
ceived In  this  country  by  the  more  than 
20  million  people  who  suffer  from  ar- 
thritis. As  more  and  more  of  our  re- 
sources are  directed  toward  health  re- 
search, it  Is  Important  that  the  Nation's 
No.  1  crippling  disease  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Arthritis  costs  the  American  economy 
over  $9  billion  each  year  in  lost  wages, 
disability  benefits,  premature  deaths, 
medical  expenses,  and  lost  tax  revenues. 
More  important,  arthritis  costs  millions 
of  Americans  many  hours  of  suffering 
from  pain  and  disabilities.  For  many,  the 
retirement  years  which  should  be  reward- 
ing have  become  filled  with  anxiety  and 
discomfort.  Many  younger  persons  are 
also  affected. 

At  present,  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
budget  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Hesdth  is  used  for  arthritis  research.  The 
Arthritis  Foundation  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  50,000  arthritlcs 
in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  which  I  represent  and  a  similar 
number  in  every  other  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  am  certain  that  to  these  people 
the  expenditure  of  $18  million  of  a  total 
NIH  budget  of  nearly  $2  billion  is  inade- 
quate for  arthritis  research. 

My  bill  would  upgrade  research  activ- 
ities aimed  at  finding  better  ways  of 
treating  and  preventing  arthritis  and  re- 
habilitating arthritlcs.  It  would  strength- 
en research  programs  and  provide  train- 
ing opportunities  to  encourage  physicians 
and  allied  health  personnel  to  enter  the 
field  of  arthritis  research.  A  National 
Commission  on  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
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skeletal  Diseases  would  be  set  up  to  devel- 
op a  long-range  arthritis  plan,  similar  In 
purpose  to  the  national  cancer  plan. 

There  must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  end 
this  major  disabling  disease,  and  I  urge 
that  action  be  scheduled  on  this  bill  by 
the  Public  Health  and  Environmental 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


MODIFIED  OPEN  RULE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  shortly  have  before  it  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974.  Considera- 
tion of  this  measure  provides  us  with  an 
important,  even  historic,  opportunity  not 
only  to  restore  a  measure  of  tax  equity 
long  laid  aside,  but  also  to  strike  a  blow 
for  openness  and  democracy  in  House 
proceedings.  By  that  I  refer  to  the  modi- 
fled  open  rule  which  the  Democratic 
caucus  has  instructed  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  to  approve. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  com- 
plex tax  bills  could  not  be  fairly  dealt 
with  under  a  completely  open  rule,  that 
such  a  procedure  enables  bills  to  become 
•'Christman  trees"  decorated  with  spe- 
cial interest  ornaments  and  only  a  bit  of 
tinsel  in  the  way  of  reform. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  a  closed 
rule  is  contrary  to  democratic  principles 
and  frequently  thwarts  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members.  A  closed  rule 
gives  to  the  committee  which  authored 
the  bill  sole  power  in  determining  vital 
legislation  of  interest  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  tmdemocratic  in  the  extreme 
that  other  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  no  influence  on  the  development  of 
such  legislation  except  through  their 
"yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct. A  fair  and  progressive  compromise 
between  these  two  extremes  is  the  modi- 
fled  open  rule  permitting  certain  amend- 
ments announced  in  advance. 

This  procedure  allows  all  Members  to 
consider  important  legislation  on  the 
merits  of  each  of  its  parts  rather  than 
as  a  whole,  and  it  gives  committee  mem- 
bers who  may  have  lost  a  vote  in  commit- 
tee an  opportunity  to  take  their  case  to 
the  whole  House. 

The  justice  of  such  a  rule  Is  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  vote  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  instruct  the  Rules  Committee 
to  permit  votes  on  the  Green  and  Vanlk 
amendments  to  H.R.  14462.  The  Green 
amendment  would  provide  for  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
rather  than  the  phase-out  called  for  in 
the  bill,  and  the  Vanik  amendment 
would  change  the  tax  credit  on  foreign 
produced  oil  to  a  regular  deduction  and 
eliminate  the  deduction  on  intangible 
drilling  costs.  It  makes  no  sense  whatever 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  should  be 
denied  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  two 
fundamental  amendments  to  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  support  the  amendments  In  question 
and  with  them  attached  I  support  the 
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bill,  but  more  importantly.  I  eiipport  the 
rule  which  would  permit  consideration  of 
these  amendments.  Opening  committee 
doors  to  the  public  is  an  important  step 
forward  which  to  the  credit  o(  the  Hombc, 
It  has  largely  made,  but  it  Is  not  enough. 
We  most  also  op)en  House  procedures  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  I  urge  all 
Members,  regardless  of  their  oosltlons  on 
the  Green  and  Vanik  amendments,  to 
support  a  modified  open  ru^e  on  HJl. 
14482  and  to  permit  free  and  open  debate 
to  take  place. 


PUERTO   RICAN  GOVERNOR 
FOR     CLOSE     PERMANENT 
WITH  UNITED  STATES 


CALLS 
TIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACRTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEljrTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1$74 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  S^waker.  the 
relationship  between  the  Combionwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States  is 
an  evolving  one,  d3Tiamlc  not  static,  and 
not  immutable  to  change.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  unique  gotemmental 
compact  In  1952,  the  arrangement  has 
been  subject  to  reevaluationj  so  that  it 
could  better  reflect  the  needs  of  both 
parties  to  the  compact.  | 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  a  stronger  bond 
between  two  friendly  governments,  an  Ad 
Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Puerto  Rico, 
whose  members  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stattes  and  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  jbeen  reex- 
amining this  compact.  It  was  jbefore  this 
committee  that  the  Govemot  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Honorable  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon  testified,  and  his  viewB  were  in- 
serted In  the  May  3.  1974.  Cojigrkssional 
Record.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  want  to 
assure  the  Governor  that  h^  ideas  will 
receive  serious  consideration  from  those 
of  us  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  the  welfare  of  tha  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  very  much  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  CoNGRXssioiTAi,  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  May  10,  1974,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  which  points  out  the  Importance 
of  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon's  statement  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  iGroup  on 
Puerto  Rico:  | 

PusKTO  Rico's  MATxmniG  STattts 

All  United  States  federal  legislation,  under 
current  procedure,  automatlcaly  applies  to 
Puerto  Rico  unless  the  Carlbbelin  island  Is 
speclflcally  exempted.  Puerto  Elco's  Gov. 
Rafael  Hemande*  Colon  wants  to  change  this 
arrangement,  automatically  excluding  the  Is- 
land unless  It  Is  purposely  wrlttea  Into  legis- 
lation befor»  Congress. 

This  Is  only  one  of  a  number  ot  steps  that 
Qoyemor  Hernandez  Colon  mfcntlons  as 
"needed  revisions"  In  the  commonwealth  ar- 
rangement under  which  Puerto  RJco  is  llnJted 
to  the  UJB.  These  revisions  add  Up  to  a  plea 
for  "local  control  over  matters  fundamen- 
tally local  In  nature." 

They  amotmt  to  a  call  for  greater  self- 
government,  more  autonomy  iof  the  sun- 
drenched Island  In  the  Caribbean.  But  Oov- 
emor  Hernandez  Colon  Is  quick!  to  say  he 
wants  no  loosening  of  ties  wltb  the  VB. 
Thoee  ties,  he  said  recently,  are  "a  unique 
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experience  In  Interdependence  .  .  .  many 
decades  ahead  of  Its  time." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Puerto 
Rlcans.  at  least  96  percent,  favor  retention 
of  the  ties.  But  this  majority  also  supports 
revisions  in  the  arrangement  and  Governor 
Hernandez  Colon  Is  obviously  on  solid  ground 
when  he  makes  his  new  plea.  If  Implemented, 
ttie  changes  he  seeks  wovild  recognize  the 
vastly  different  requirements  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  VS.  Economic  differences,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  crowded,  resource-poor 
Island  with  875  people  f>er  square  mile  and 
a  huge,  wealthy  continental  nation  with 
only  67  people  per  square  mile  result  in  dis- 
similar problems  and  solutions. 

Without  representation  in  Congress.  Puerto 
Rico  has  long  found  that  many  decisions  pro- 
duce policies  which,  whUe  beneffcl&l  to  the 
mainland,  are  Inadvertently  detrimental  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  p>eople  of  Puerto 
Rico.  For  this  reason,  there  Is  much  logic  In 
what  Governor  Hernandez  Colon  seeks.  The 
ad  hoc  U.8. -Puerto  Rico  committee  now  look- 
ing Into  the  commonwealth  arrangement 
ought  to  weigh  his  words  carefully  and  come 
up  with  recommendations  aimed  at  meeting 
the  problems  he  mentions.. 
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PATIENT   REFERRAL   IRREGULARI- 
TIES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  several  recent  studies  have  indicated 
that  some  doctors  have  not  always  had 
the  health  of  their  patients  in  mind  when 
they  have  prescribed  treatment  or  medi- 
cation. It  has  been  alleged  in  one  study 
that  20  percent  of  all  operations  were  un- 
necessary for  the  patient's  well-being. 
Another  found  that  doctors  have  pre- 
scribed unnecessary  drugs  and  required 
excess  visits  for  their  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients.  Since  these  reports 
have  been  made  public,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  these  practices. 

However,  recent  developments  have 
demonstrated  that  there  is  another  per- 
nicious practice  known  as  "patient  sell- 
ing" being  carried  out  in  some  of  our 
largest  cities.  Some  private  community 
hospitals,  funded  by  groups  of  doctors, 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  fill  their  beds 
and  operate  at  a  profit.  They  have,  there- 
fore, contracted  with  doctors  to  pay  a 
referral  fee  or  kickback  to  any  doctor 
who  refers  a  patient  for  treatment.  This 
has  led  some  doctors  to  refer  heaJthy 
patients  to  hospitals  for  costly  stays  or 
minor  operations  that  were  not  neces- 
sary. The  referring  doctor  takes  his  fee. 
the  hospital  charges  exorbitant  rates  for 
imnecessary  services  and  the  patient 
often  faces  financial  ruin  without  re- 
ceiving meaningful  health  care. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
represents  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. My  bill  would  prohibit  hospitals 
which  receive  Federal  aid  from  compen- 
sating physicians  or  other  people  for  re- 
ferring patients  for  treatment.  The  Sec- 
ret^UT  of  HEW  Is  charged  with  making 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy. 

My  bill,  however,  cannot  reach  the 
totality  of  the  problem.  Many  of  these 


private  community  hospitals  do  not  de- 
pend on  Federal  support  and  will  remain 
outside  the  purview  of  the  statute.  Cur- 
rently, some  17  States  have  statutes 
which  prohibit  fee  splitting  by  physi- 
cians. I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  "pa- 
tient selling"  problem  is  aired  at  hear- 
ings on  my  bill,  other  States  will  also  act 
to  prevent  this  pernicious  practice. 


WATERGATE— REQUIEM  FOR  A 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OP  nxniois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
recognize  that  here  in  Washington,  the 
press  is  not  truly  representative  of  the 
thinking  across  the  country  sis  a  whole. 

I  do  believe  that  their  views,  especially 
the  obvious  personal  attacks  toward  the 
President,  are  not  shared  by  all  the  press 
across  the  country. 

As  an  example  of  this  belief,  an  article 
by  Ted  Weckel  in  the  Oak  Lawn-Ever- 
green Park  News  of  Thursday,  May  23, 
gives  his  personal  views  on  the  impeach- 
ment issue : 

Watkboatx — Reqttiem  por  a  PRESmiMT 
(By  Ted  Weckel) 
As  I  sat  watching  "The  Making  of  a  Presi- 
dent" last  week  on  my  local  TV  outlet, 
namely  my  family  room  couch,  I  could  not 
help  from  reflecting  how  far  a  man  coiild 
come  back  from  adversity  and  con- 
versely how  far  a  man  could  sink  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  all  within  a  decade. 

For  those  of  you  who  were  not  privileged  to 
have  viewed  the  show,  it  was  the  docu- 
mentary of  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign  for 
the  Democratic  n<»nlnatlon  for  President,  as 
well  as  his  campaign  for  President  against 
R.  M.  Nixon  m  the  memorable  election  of 
1960, 1  am  referring,  of  coxirse,  to  one  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  our  now  embattled  President  elect 
who  Is  not  only  fighting  for  his  political  life 
but  who  well  may  be  serving,  as  our  president, 
his  last  few  months  In  office. 

Tor-jes  of  words  have  been  written  about 
the  many  faces  of  Dick  Nixon.  Most  of  which 
our  readers  are  more  than  familiar  with,  but 
where  did  It  all  start  and  why  did  he  allow 
It  to  happen.  These  are  the  questions  that 
are  uppermost  In  the  nation's  minds.  This 
writer,  being  a  neophjrte  In  the  great  game 
of  politics,  will  not  speculate  on  the  why's 
or  how's  of  Watergate,  for  I  will  leave  these 
observations  and  comments  to  the  profes- 
sionals who  make  a  living  at  their  trade. 

I  would  Uke,  If  I  may.  to  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  human  side  of  our  President.  Tes. 
good  people,  he  Is  a  human  being  Just  like 
you  and  me  and  I  think  the  hxunaness  of  our 
President  has  somehow  been  lost  In  the  over- 
whelming lust  for  certain  factions  of  our 
nation  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  not  only 
the  man  but  the  office  of  President  as  well. 
Unfortunately  for  President  Nixon,  and  for 
those  who  wUl  foUow.  our  political  system  Is 
not  that  sophisticated  that  any  one  man  can 
possibly  control  the  myriad  of  committees 
and  their  particular  functions  on  an  "In 
depth"  capacity,  that  surrounds  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  Consequently,  due  to  the 
himianess  of  any  President,  he  must  choose 
and  select  people  who  he  believes  will  op- 
erate their  particular  segment  of  a  campaign 
in  an  honest  and  forthright  manner.  Now, 
no  matter  how  sage  a  human  being  may  be, 
the  margin  for  error  In  Judgment  in  select- 
ing a  number  of  "bad  apples".  In  this  vast 
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multitude  of  workers.  Is  extremely  prevalent. 
Needless  to  say,  in  the  "Watergate  Horror", 
this  has  never  been  more  evident. 

Now  the  question  has  been  posed — so 
many,  many  times — can  a  President  be  held 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  these  "Bad 
Apples"  that  have  been  "caught  wltb  the 
goods"?  But  let's  take  that  supposition  a 
wee  bit  further.  Can  any  President  be  held 
accountable  for  being  "caught  in  the  act"  of 
a  system  that  we,  the  people  of  the  UJ3.  of  A. 
have  created?  How  many  public  officials  have 
not  been  caught.  That  Is  the  question.  How 
can  we  as  a  nation,  and  more  specifically,  the 
"uncaught"  pubUc  officials  now  have  a 
"Holier  Than  Thou"  attitude,  when  the  q\iar- 
tera  and  dollars  are  still  hanging  from  the 
sides  of  their  mouths  from  their  daUy  trips 
to  the  trough.  No — two  wrongs  don't  make 
a  right  and  I  hope  they  never  wUl,  but  all  of 
this  self  righteousness  and  "goody-two- 
ihoes"  attitude  that  is  being  displayed  by 
the  politicians  on  both  sides,  as  weU  as  the 
Press  and  Television,  Jiist  has  to  be  the 
height  of  hypocrisy. 

I  somehow  feel  that  Mr.  Nixon,  at  this 
point  in  time,  is  "Taking  the  Pipe"  so  to 
■peak,  for  aU  of  the  past  Presidents'  sins 
and  eiTors,  from  good  old  George  Washington 
down  to  L£J.  I  somehow  get  the  feeling 
that  we  are  all  about  to  witness  an  old  fash- 
ioned lynching.  The  unnUy  and  unthinking 
crowds,  worked  up  to  a  fever  pitch,  are  about 
to  take  the  prisoner  from  the  JaU,  throw 
the  rope  over  the  old  Oak  tree  and  proceed 
with  the  hanging.  After  It  is  all  over,  the 
crowds  look  m  sullen  silence,  bang  their 
heads  and  shuffUe  off,  each  to  their  own 
thoughts.  Most  wondering  whether  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

I  will  not  sit  in  Judgment  of  Dick  Nixon, 
for  some  day  all  of  us  will  be  Judged  on  our 
own  Individual  merits,  from  the  leaders  of 
the  world  to  the  lowest  caste  of  India.  AU 
will  be  Judged  accordingly  and  in  their  prop, 
er  perspective.  But  for  those  who  cry  "im- 
peach. Impeach" — let  them  cast  the  first 
stone — but  perhaps  a  more  proper  epitaph 
for  the  Presidency  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
might  read — "Father  forgive  them — for  they 
know  not  what  they  do". 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  concern  with  the  financial  status  of 
all  public  officials  expressed  by  the  media 
as  well  as  certain  public  groups,  I  am  dis- 
closing at  this  time  pertinent  segments 
of  my  1973  Income  tax. 

My  total  earned  Income  for  1973  was 
$58,152.32.  This  is  a  decrease  from  my 
1972  income  of  $3,186.88.  Fourteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dol- 
lars comes  from  life  Insurance  renewals — 
renewals  represent  a  deferred  craimls- 
slon  on  life  insurance  policies  that  I  sold 
prior  to  becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  The  earnings  on  these  renewals 
will  decrease  every  yesu-.  I  earned  $710 
in  honorariums.  In  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  I  paid  $15,621.39.  I  contrib- 
uted $925.65  to  charity.  Due  to  a  chaiige 
In  the  tax  regulations,  I  had  to  report  on 
my  tax  form  the  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed to  the  23d  Congressional  District 
educational  fund.  This  figure  added 
$10,500  to  my  total  income.  All  of  this 
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money,  with  the  exception  of  $4.58,  was 
spent  for  services  to  the  district  such  as 
newsletters,  et  cetera.  I  had  personal  ex- 
penses directly  related  to  my  job  as  a 
Congressman — ^namely  the  maintenance 
of  an  apartment  in  Washington  while  my 
family  still  lives  In  our  home  In  New 
York,  food,  travel,  et  cetera — of  $5,500 
for  which  I  am  not  compensated.  I  do 
receive  a  $3,000  deduction  from  my  total 
income  for  my  exp>enses  incurred  living 
in  Washington.  I  own  no  tax  free  bonds 
or  other  securities.  I  have  filed  a  full  re- 
port of  my  earnings  and  sources  of  earn- 
ings with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  every 
year  I  have  been  in  Congress. 


"COOKIE "  GOSPODARIC  NAMED 
UNICO  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

or    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  congratulate  Frank  J. 
"Cookie"  Gospodaric,  a  gentleman  from 
my  hometown  of  Jollet  on  being  named 
1974  Citizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Jollet 
Chapter  of  UNICO. 

No  one  deserves  this  honor  more  than 
"Cookie."  as  he  is  affectionately  known. 
His  generosity  and  outstanding  service 
to  the  community  over  the  years  have 
won  him  friends  throughout  Jollet 
and  the  country.  UNICO  stands  for 
tmity,  nelghborllness.  Integrity,  charity, 
and  opportunity  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  "Cookie"  embodies  all  those 
qualities,  although  he  would  be  the  last 
to  say  so. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
submit  for  the  record  an  article  that  ran 
In  the  Jollet  Herald-News  describing  the 
award  presentation  and  I  would  also  like 
to  congratulate  Miss  Patricia  Baron,  who 
was  UNICO's  1974  scholarship  winner. 

The  article  follows: 

Onx  or  Ohxatkst  Momznts:  Oospodaric 

Unpretentious  as  always,  and  with  a  catch 
in  his  voice,  Frank  J.  "Cookie"  Oospodaric, 
honored  Sunday  night  as  UNICO's  1974  Citi- 
zen of  the  Year  declared  "I  feel  this  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  moments  of  my  life." 

Insisting  that  others  were  more  deserving 
of  the  award,  he  told  the  overfiow  audience 
of  some  600  "Through  you  I  became  some- 
body." He  accepted  the  engraved  trophy  pre- 
sented to  him  by  UNICO  president  Ralph 
Bada  "in  the  name  of  the  community  as  well 
as  myself." 

Miss  Patricia  (Pat)  Baron,  an  honor  stu- 
dent at  Jollet  West,  shared  honors  with  Oos- 
podaric at  the  18th  annual  dlnner-danoe 
program  of  the  Jollet  Chapter  at  the  Shera- 
t.->n-Jollet  Motor  Inn.  She  is  the  chapter's 
1974  scholarship  winner.  The  honor  student, 
who  is  enroUed  in  the  Loyola  University 
School  of  Nursing  In  Chicago,  was  presented 
with  a  $1,000  scholarship.  Paul  Trizzlno.  vice 
president,  made  the  presentation. 

Pat,  poised  and  with  her  brown  eye« 
sparkling,  expressed  gratitude  to  the  selec- 
tion committee  and  to  her  teacher  and  coun- 
selors at  West.  "I'll  do  the  best  to  bring  cred- 
it to  UNICO,  to  Jollet  West  and  to  the  nurs- 
ing profession,"  she  pledged. 

Her  widowed  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Baron, 
accompanied  her  and  was  a  special  guest. 
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Toastmaster  Louis  R.  Bertanl  ushered  in 
the  program  with  the  observation  "Where 
but  In  America  would  an  ItaUan  service  club 
honor  a  Slovenian  as  Man  of  the  Year  and 
give  a  scholarship  to  a  young  lady  of  Ukrain- 
ian descent." 

Two  surprise  awards  were  made  to 
Gospodaric  diirlng  the  program.  Prank 
Lewandowskl.  representing  the  RetaU  Liquor 
Dealers  of  Will  County  and  Area  36  presented 
him  with  a  plaque  denoting  his  friendship 
and  the  generoEity  to  the  dealers.  The  plaque 
notes  that  "no  person  is  ever  honored  for 
what  he  received  but  for  what  he  gives." 

State  Rep.  Harry  Lelnenweber  presented 
Gospodaric  with  a  copy  of  House  BUI  897 
as  adopted  by  the  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives May  14  honoring  him  for  the  Man 
of  the  Year  designation  and  outlining  his 
many  community  accomplishments  during 
the  last  50  years. 

It  was  Bill  Llpsey.  the  1973  Man  of  the 
Year,  who  presented  the  "unpublished  ac- 
complishments" of  Gospodaric  which  quali- 
fied him  for  the  1974  honor.  He  used 
UNICO's  theme  in  his  litany  of  performances, 
stressing  that  "Cookie  is  a  very  humble 
person." 

Llpsey  told  of  the  Unity  in  Gospodaric's 
family  and  its  close-knit  relationship. 

N.  he  said,  stands  for  nelghlDorlineas  and 
noted  that  Cookie  has  friends  all  over  the 
United  States.  He  also  declared  that  the 
honoree  is  "miserly  when  it  comes  to  friends. 
He  makes  new  ones  but  never  forgets  the  old 
ones." 

I,  said  Llpsey  is  for  integrity  and  stressed 
that  not  once  was  Gospodaric's  integrity 
questioned.  "He  is  ^bove  reproach,"  added 
Llpsey. 

C  Is  for  charity  and  he  proceeded  to  tell 
of  several  of  Cookie's  charitable  deeds  with 
Cookie  requesting  that  they  be  given  no 
pubUclty.  "This  is  the  truest  form  of 
charity,"  said  Llpsey. 

"O  is  for  Cookie's  uncanny  abUlty  to  rec- 
ognize opportiinlty,  to  assess  situation  for 
what  It  is  and  turn  a  liability  into  an  asset." 
"He  makes  his  own  opportunities,"  said 
Llpsey. 

In  bis  response  Cookie  mixed  his  usual 
wit  with  his  informal  remarks,  some  of  which 
he  tried  to  read  but  quickly  abandoned  for 
"off  the  cuff  remarks." 

In  a  serious  moment  he  commended 
UNICO  for  "its  wonderful  work."  He  paid 
tribute  to  Miss  Baron,  the  scholarship  win- 
ner and  commended  the  club  for  awarding 
such  a  scholarship.  "It's  wonderful  for  the 
community  and  it  has  earned  you  the  respect 
of  the  community.  UNICO  is  wonderful,"  he 
concluded  in  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
the  honor. 

In  the  audience  were  princes  of  the  church. 
federal  and  circuit  Jurists,  profeesional  peo- 
ple and  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
Ufe. 


AN    IMPORTANT    OPINION 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or   CONNBCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  variety  of  opinions  on  the  legalities 
and  practicalities  of  recent  events,  I  be- 
lieve a  clear  and  well-reasoned  position 
on  the  subject  of  Presidential  resigna- 
tion merits  our  attention.  The  following 
editorial,  broadcast  by  Mr.  Ray  Colonari, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
WICC  radio,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  refiects 
a  view  with  which  some  may  not  agree 
but  which  must  be  presented  to  appraise 
the  public  of  both  sides  of  this  Important 
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Issue.  EQ>eclally  now,  when  it  ^  so  neces- 
sary for  the  public  to  be  Informed,  the 
press  and  media  are  charged  ^^th  the  re- 
sponsibility of  delivering  thfe  complex 
facts  of  today's  news  to  a  large  and  di- 
verse audience.  I  think  WICC.  and  Mr. 
Colonari.  serve  the  people  of  Connecti- 
cut's largest  city  well  In  this  cupadty. 

The  editorial,  broadcast  M>y  16,  fol- 
lows : 

WICC  hop©a  President  Nixon  ^oes  not  re- 
sign. The  arguments  made  that '  he  should, 
do  not  outweigh  the  reasons  whj  he  should 
stay  on  as  the  possible  Impeachment  process 
determines  his  guilt  or  Innocenoe.  For  him 
to  resign  now  would  leave  major  questions 
unanswered.  We  have  seen  government  turn- 
overs recently  In  England,  Prance,  Israel. 
Denmark.  West  Germany,  in  most  cases  be- 
cause the  people  or  the  elected  gpvemments 
took  Issue  with  the  faUiu«s  oX  the  various 
administrations'  policies.  In  tt^  country 
Presidents  are  elected  to  serve  tot  four  years 
with  the  voters  given  the  oportunf  ty  to  make 
the  choice  for  the  next  four  years.  We  do 
not  »h<r''c  the  future  will  be  sei^ved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  whereby  an 
extremely  unpopular  President  If  houndetd 
out  of  office.  Both   the   President   and   the 


country  are  due  a  complete  and 
log  of  all  the  facts. 


public  air- 


NATIONAL  RADIO  MO^JTH 


^ 


HON.  GUS  YATROf 

OP  PINNSTLVANIA        ] 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  W4 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker!  May  has 
traditionally  been  recognized!  as  Radio 
Month  throughout  the  United  States — a 
fitting  time  during  which  to  reflect  on 
the  important  role  played  by  r^dlo  in  our 
lives. 

Today,  the  manager  of  the  local  radio 
station  is  an  integral  part  of' the  com- 
munity. Like  any  small  buslnassman,  he 
must  battle  the  encroachment  of  Federal 
Government  into  our  lives.  He  must  re^' 
ognize  the  relation  of  the  m^Jor  Issues 
and  current  events  to  everycjay  living. 
And.  he  approaches  these  proljlems  with 
objectivity  and  compassion. 

He  is  usually  his  own  progra^i  director, 
sales  manager,  and  many  ti^es,  chief 
announcer  and  news  director-i-quite  an 
extensive  list  of  responsibilities.  T^e  ra- 
dio station  manager  belongs  t0  virtually 
every  service  organization  in  the  town 
and  he  is  Involved  with  his  community  in 
a  very  personal  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
the  small  station  operation  \a  the  vital 
role  It  plays  in  public  service.     | 

WhMiever  there  is  an  emerg^cy  in  the 
town,  when  disaster  or  tragedy  strikes, 
the  record  of  local  radio  stations  is  un- 
paralleled and  impressive.  It  i«  a  record 
of  service  to  which  the  entire  broadcast- 
ing industry  can  point  with  pride. 

In  our  complex  society,  the  Ipcal  radio 
station  provides  not  only  a  bridge  to  real- 
ity and  Information,  but  a  doos  to  life  it- 
self— to  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  to 
the  problems,  needs,  and  achievements^ 
people.  When  disaster  occurs  and  mod- 
em science  is  often  incapable  of  provid- 
ing immediate  solutions,  we  C4n  look  to 
the  radio  and  its  public  services  to  the 
community.  ' 

No   better   example   exists   than   the 
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quality  and  character  of  public  service 
performed  by  Pennsylvania  stations  dur- 
ing the  flood  disasters  of  hurricane  Agnes 
in  1972.  With  imseUish  dedication — and 
I  have  firsthand  knowledge  that  this  is 
so — local  radio  stations  went  about  the 
bxisiness  of  broadcasting  warnings,  help- 
ing to  protect  life  and  property,  and  of- 
fering encouragement. 

Radio  was  the  only  link  between  flood 
victims  and  tlie  rescue  operation  in  most 
cases. 

On  a  day-to-day  basis,  the  station 
manager  is  an  actual  part  of  every  local 
event,  large  or  small,  as  well  as  a  part 
of  national  and  international  matters. 
He  knows  his  business  and  is  aware  of 
his  responsibilities  to  the  community. 
The  station  manager  re^onds  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  his 
achleYements  sometimes  go  unrecog- 
nized, even  in  his  own  community. 

In  the  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania — 
Berks,  Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland 
Counties — we  have  an  unusually  out- 
standing group  of  radio  stations.  They 
provide  civic  and  cultural  direction  and 
I  am  honored  to  list  these  stations  be- 
low. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  commend  their  out- 
standing work  to  the  attention  of  my 
congressional  colleaguues. 

Radio — disseminating  Information  to 
the  people,  offering  enjoyable  entertain- 
ing, and  providing  responsible  reporting. 
A  window  to  the  world. 

Radio  stations  In  Pennsylvania's  Sixth 
Congressional  District: 

BmKS    COUNTY 

WEEU  Broadcasting  Company,  Reading. 
WRAW  Radio,  Reading. 
WBYO  Radio,  Boyertown. 
WHUM  Radio,  Reading. 
WRPy-PM,  Reading. 

SCHUTUULL    COTn*TT 

WAVT  Radio,  Pottsvllle. 
WPPA  Radio,  PottsvUle. 
WZTA  Radio,  Tamaqua. 
WPAM  Radio,  Pottsvllle. 
WMBT  Radio,  Shenandoah. 

NOBTHT7MBERI.ANO    COXTirTT 

WMTM  Radio,  Mount  Cannel. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  CUYAHOGA  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  CONTINUES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  (Mr. 
Taylor)  h&s  scheduled  a  field  hearing 
for  Jxme  8  for  further  consideration  of 
HJl.  7077,  a  bill  to  create  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Historical  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Area  in  Ohio.  That  bill,  now  with 
48  House  cosponsors,  will  preserve  up  to 
20,000  acres  of  imdeveloped  land  between 
Cleveland  and  Akron. 

The  Cuyahoga  Park  has  enjoyed  wide 
support  from  all  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Cleveland  newspapers.  Includ- 
ing the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  park  and  have 
given  excellent  coverage  to  both  House 
and  Senate  legislative  deliberations. 

I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 


the  Plain  Dealer's  latest  editorial,  pub- 
lished May  29,  in  support  of  the  park. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Why   Ohio  Nxkds   CtrrAHooA   Park 

Since  1965  the  state  of  Ohio  has  com- 
mitted $126  million  to  acquiring  parklands 
and  developing  them  for  use.  But  even 
counting  public  parks  now  owned  by  the 
state,  Ohio  Is  still  one  of  the  five  states  with 
the  lowest  ratio  of  parks  to  people. 

The  federal  government  has  attempted  to 
use  the  state's  relatively  new  dedication  to 
In^rovlng  outdoor  recreation  as  an  argu- 
ment against  designating  the  Cuyahoga 
River  Valley  as  a  national  historical  park 
and  recreation  area.  The  state,  says  the  fed- 
eral government,  already  Is  doing  a  splendid 
Job  of  buying  land  In  the  valley  under  a 
50-60  funding  program  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  federal  position  conveniently  over- 
looks a  report  by  the  National  Park  Service 
In  1973  that  emphatically  recommended  fed- 
eral park  status  for  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
area  to  preserve  It  against  imminent  threats 
to  Its  nirai,  semlwUd  nature.  If  the  state 
perseveres  In  buying  land  In  the  valley  under 
the  60-60  arrangement.  It  Is  estimated  that 
20  years  will  be  needed  to  acquire  the  pro- 
posed park  area.  By  that  time  Irreparable 
changes  may  have  been  made  In  the  land- 
scape. 

It  cannot  be  argued  either  that  local  effort 
Is  a  criterion  that  the  federal  government 
baa  used  In  the  past  In  establishing  national 
park  sites.  Of  the  other  four  states  at  the 
low  end  of  the  park-per-person  scale,  Texas 
has  three  national  parks,  North  Carolina  has 
two,  plus  national  forests,  and  Massachusetts 
has  one.  Only  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest 
state  has  none,  but  four  national  porks  are 
closer  to  Its  residents  than  any  are  to 
Ohloans. 

Ohio  Is  the  sixth  largest  state,  and  with 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Is 
In  an  area  where  one -fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  nation  is  oonx^ntrated.  Yet 
Ohio  has  no  national  park,  and  only  1  per- 
cent of  all  federally  administered  recreation 
areas  are  located  within  the  flve-state  region. 

The  National  Park  Service  controls  24,560,- 
000  acres  nationwide.  If  each  state  had  an 
equal  share.  Ohio  would  have  491,213  acres 
of  national  parks.  That  Is  not  how  national 
parks  are  established,  and  It  should  not  be 
a  factor.  But  it  Is  true  that  Ohloans  must 
travel  long  distances  to  use  the  national  park 
sysitem. 

A  congressional  committee  will  be  In  the 
valley,  at  Blossom  Music  Center,  June  8  for 
a  hearing  on  the  proposed  national  park. 
The  Plain  Dealer  knows  that  committee 
members  will  be  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  area  and  urges  aU  those  who 
want  the  perk  to  become  a  reality  to  attend 
the  hearing  and  register  their  support,  either 
as  witnesses  or  by  written  statements. 


THE  LANGUAGE  PROBLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  the  disillusionment 
experienced  by  a  frightened  child  who  is 
believed  by  his  teachers  to  be  retarded. 
This  Is  the  plight  of  many  monolingual 
Spanish-American  youngsters.  When  a 
student  Is  branded  as  ignorant,  his  self- 
esteem  falters;  with  this,  goals  and  ex- 
pectations diminished. 

This  tragic  cycle  of  failure  and  frus- 
tration must  be  broken.  Bilingual  educa- 
tion is  a  viable  solution  but  has  not  re- 
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celved  the  support  It  deserves.  I  would 
therefore  like  to  submit  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  following  news- 
paper column  by  Jose  Torres  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York  Post. 
It  illustrates  the  kind  of  success  that  can 
be  realized  by  bilingual  education  pro- 
jects: 

Thk  Langcace  Problem 
(By  Jose  Torres) 
Have  you  heard  about  the  Puerto  Rican 
boy  who  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English, 
went  to  school  here  and,  when  he  reached 
the  fourth  grade,  was  officially  branded  re- 
tarded. 

In  the  first  grade,  Raullto's  (not  his  real 
name)  teacher  said  he  was  too  slow:  In  the 
second  grade,  he  was  considered  ignorant; 
In  the  third  grade,  the  teacher  said  he  was 
stupid;  and,  before  he  completed  the  fourth 
grade,  RauUto  was  sent  to  an  Institution  for 
retarded  children. 

Then,  by  sheer  accident,  broadcaster 
Oeraldo  Rivera  discovered  this  young  boy. 
Not  only  did  he  find  Raullto  not  to  be  re- 
tarded, to  the  contrary,  he  thought  Raullto 
was  a  highly  Intelligent  child. 

What  had  happened  to  Raullto  was  simply 
that  he  couldn't  communicate,  and  nobody 
bothered  or  was  able  to  find  out  why.  He 
had  been  a  victim  of  his  language — Spanish. 
RauUto's  case  Is  not  an  Isolated  one.  It  has 
happened  to  other  Puerto  Rlcans.  That's  why 
there  are  so  many  Puerto  Rlcan  dropouts 
from  our  public  schools.  And  there  are  Im- 
plications which  go  beyond  the  teacher-stu- 
dent relationship,  which  affect  Puerto  Rlcan 
homes. 

To  Illustrate:  There  is  a  flery  struggle  by 
many  Puerto  Rlcan  educators  to  convince 
the  school  system  to  certify  bilingual  pro- 
grams In  public  schools.  Paradoxically,  many 
Puerto  Rlcan  parents  are  against  it.  And 
many  of  these  parents  who  oppose  bilingual 
education,  it  should  be  noted,  themselves 
can't  speak  English. 

Non-Puerto  Rlcan  authorities  are  pu2aaed 
by  this,  and  Puerto  Rlcans  Involved  In  the 
school  system  are  trying  to  convince  parents 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  child's  need  for  bilingual 
education. 

Th6  problem,  as  I  see  It,  Is  psychological 
but  not  all  that  complicated.  These  Puerto 
Blcan  parents  see  their  own  language  as  a 
barrier,  an  enemy,  the  English  language  as 
their  nemesis.  It's  the  reason  for  their  pov- 
erty, their  social  status. 

It's  not  a  strange  thing  for  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
mother  to  tell  a  neighbor  In  Puerto  Rico, 
"My  son  speaks  English,"  as  a  sign  of  Intel- 
ligence and  superiority. 

In  Raullto's  case,  he  began  as  a  slow  stu- 
dent and  wound  up  as  "stupid."  Doubtless, 
bis  IQ  shrank  as  he  advanced  in  grades. 
Understandably,  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage became  more  difficult  as  he  moved  up 
through  the  grades. 

To  prevent  more  Raulltoe,  more  dropouts, 
things  are  being  done  by  Puerto  Rlcans  with- 
in the  school  system.  Tve  visited  many 
schools  where  bilingual  experiments  are 
taking  place.  I've  seen  the  determination  of 
many  young  Puerto  Rlcan  teachers  who  see 
bilingual  Ism  as  a  must  for  the  thousands  of 
Hispanic  children  who  flood  our  schools. 

Annette  Fuentes  is  a  teacher  at  CS  211, 
the  Bronx  school  Involved  In  bilingual  edu- 
cation. She  is  a  Puerto  Rican  mother  with 
muscle  In  her  words,  proud  of  her  heritage, 
determined  to  advance  her  people.  And  she 
1b  not  alone. 

With  her  in  the  struggle  are  39  other 
teachers  and  principal  Carmen  Rivera,  also 
Puerto  Rlcan.  They  have  600  students  in  23 
blllng\ial  classes.  Althovigh  the  children  are 
mostly  Puerto  Rlcan,  they  have  black  class- 
mates who  are  learning  the  Spanish  language 
of  their  neighbors. 

"This  imlque  and  innovative  school  pro- 
gram," said   Carmen  Rivera,  "offers  all  Its 
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children  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  second 
language — English  to  the  Spanish -dominant 
and  Spanish  to  the  English  monolingual  and 
blllngtial  children.  In  addition,  there  Is  the 
commitment  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  de- 
velop the  chUdren's  vernacular  skUl^^ 
Spanish  for  the  Spanish-dominant  and 
Eiglish  for  the  English-dominant." 

Walking  with  Annette  Puentes  through 
the  three-story  mattress  warehouse-turned 
school  building,  she  showed  me  the  classes 
the  innovative  teaching  methods,  the  chil- 
dren's Interest. 

But  the  school  faces  serious  problems. 
Located  in  District  10,  it  serves  children  from 
District  12,  so  60  per  cent  of  its  pupils  are 
bused  in  while  many  of  the  others  walk  long 
blocks  to  school.  The  school  must  also  main- 
tain a  roster  of  750  chUdren  to  qualify  for 
federal  funds. 

"In  September,"  Annette  Puentes  said, 
"District  12  is  opening  four  new  community 
schools,  none  of  them  bilingual.  This  could 
mean  the  end  for  us." 

The  implication  Is  that  since  CS  211  pupils 
are  from  District  12's  area,  their  parents 
may  elect  to  send  them  to  the  new  schools 
within  walking  distance  rather  than  con- 
tinue busing  them  In.  I  have  talked  with 
community  leaders  throughout  the  city, 
asked  them  to  look  into  the  situation.  It 
would  be  treble  if  CS  211 's  work  should  go 
down  the  drain. 
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NS  "SAVANNAH"  TO  BE  USED  AS 
MODEL  FOR  TANKERS 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF   GKOBGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  OINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  work  to 
seek  the  answers  to  the  many  problems 
that  confront  our  Nation,  the  Congress 
often  funds  pUot  projects  and  demon- 
tration  programs  to  test  new  ideas.  All 
too  often  these  programs  sink  into  obliv- 
ion. But  on  occasion  they  set  the  stage 
for  a  revolutionary  new  approach  to 
needs  of  the  present  and  demands  of  the 
future. 

The  Congressional  program  that  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  nuclear  ship 
Savannah  in  1962  was  such  a  program. 
This  great  ship  was  the  testing  ground 
for  the  feasibility  of  nuclear-powered 
merchant  shipping.  The  NS  Savanjiah 
itself  has  been  retired  now  after  com- 
pleting Its  mission  of  proving  the  prom- 
ise of  nuclear  power  for  commercial  ves- 
sels. It  rests  now  In  Savannah's  harbor  in 
my  district. 

With  the  energy  crisis  and  the  splral- 
ing  cost  of  petroleum  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant fleets  are  searching  now  for  new 
fuel  sources.  They  are  looking  to  nuclear 
power,  and  thanks  to  the  NS  Savannah, 
the  answer  to  their  search  is  near  at 
hand.  On  May  22,  George  P.  Llvanos, 
president  of  Seres  Shipping,  Inc.,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  build  nuclear- 
powered  tankers  using  the  technology 
learned  through  the  NS  Savannah. 

This  is  a  dramatic  development  for  all 
Americans,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Llvanos'  plan.  The  story  was 
written  by  Ms.  Barbara  Dlugozlma,  one 
of  the  outstanding  staff  writers  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News-Evening  Press. 
I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the  Rxcoso 


a  copy  of  Mr.  Llvanos'  statement  of  May 
22. 

The  article  follows: 

"Savannah"  To  Bx  Used  as  Model  roB 

Tankers 

(By  Barbara  Dlugozlma) 

An  American  shipping  company  executive 
announced  here  this  morning  his  firm  has 
made  application  to  buUd  three  nuclear-pow- 
ered oU  tankers  xising  the  Nuclear  Ship  Sa- 
vannah as  a  model. 

George  P.  Llvanos,  president  of  Seres  Ship- 
ping Inc.  of  New  Tork  City  took  the  occasion 
of  National  Maritime  Day,  which  is  today,  to 
make  announcement  on  board  the  Nj8. 
Savannah. 

He  said  that  hopefully  by  May  29  his  firm 
will  have  applied  to  the  UJ3.  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  permission  to  construct 
three  ultra-large  crude-oil  carriers  of  600,000- 
ton  capacity. 

The  vessels — he  referred  to  them  as  "super 
nukes" — will  enter  service  In  the  early  19808 
and  will  fly  the  American  flag  and  be  manned 
by  American  crews. 

"NOT  OZFEN]pXNT" 

Llvanos  said  the  purpose  of  the  ships  will 
be  "to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  not  dependent  on  the  energy 
resources  of  other  nations  to  jxjwer  the  ves- 
sels required  for  its  ocean  commerce." 

He  predicted  that  the  tankers  wUl  be 
money-making,  saytag  this  Is  also  a  purpose 
of  the  venture. 

$40  MILI.ION 

The  cost  of  the  nuclear  plant  on  each  ship 
will  run  as  high  as  »40  million. 

In  making  the  annoxmcement,  Llvanos 
said  he  wants  to  see  that  America  does  not 
slip  back  Into  the  "mediocrity"  In  Bblpping, 
that  he  said  the  nation  experienced  in  the 
late  1960s. 

He  noted  that  the  NJ3.  Savannah  proved 
that  nuclear  powered  ships,  and  the  atom 
Itself,  could  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes. 

He  said  he  was  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
the  ship  is  now  sitting  idle. 

He  said  he  envisioned  the  ship  as  "the  fore- 
runner of  a  new  generation  of  commercial 
nuclear  ships  with  capabUltles  which  even 
Jules  Verne  woiUd  have  considered  a  dream." 

He  added,  "The  N.S.  Savannah,  displacing 
roughly  10,000  tons,  traveled  approximately  a 
half  million  mUes,  burning  only  165  pounds 
of  uranium.  Today,  as  a  result  of  advances  In 
the  state  of  the  art  which  the  Savannah 
made  possible  we  can  obtain  six  times  its 
power  output  and  drive  on  ultra-large  crude 
carriers  of  600,000  tons  going  ten  times 
around  the  globe  on  a  single  fuel  loading." 

Llvanos  said  he  foresees  his  ships,  If  ap- 
proved by  the  federal  goverzunent,  helping 
to  ease  the  gas  shortage. 

OFF  SHORE   PORTS 

He  outlined  what  he  called  "the  piston 
theory."  He  said  his  ships  would  load  up  with 
oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  bring  It  (the  oil) 
to  offshore  ports  in  this  country  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for 
unloading. 

In  this  way  the  oil  carriers  would  not  pose 
environmental  or  safety  dangers  to  anyone 
and  "In  fact,  nobody  would  see  them  (the 
tankers)  except  at  their  gas  stations  they 
would  be  paying  less  for  gas." 

Accompanying  Llvanos  at  the  press  confer- 
ence today  were  Dr.  Zelvln  Levlne,  director  of 
the  UjB.  Maritime  Administration  Advanced 
Ship  Development  Office,  and  D.  L.  Crook, 
director  of  the  National  Maritime  Research 
Center  In  Galveston,  Tex. 
Levlne  said  the  Maritime  Administration  Is 
eager  to  get  such  a  ventiu'e  as  the  one  out- 
lined by  Llvanos  going. 

"We  are  getting  pressure  right  now  from 
people  from  all  kinds  of  countries  who  want 
to  buy  our  capability  (using  nuclear -powered 
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Teasels) .  Eventually,  we  will 
body,  but  we  want  it  for  th( 
first." 


$11  It  to  Bome- 
Unlted  States 


Text  or  Prxss  STATXMEirT  bt 

Obobgx  p.  Livancs 

ltvaitos,    sxbzs    shipping   hk^,    annot7itcxs 

FII.ING  FOB  TUKEK  "SyTPTR-iru^X"  TANKE31S  ON 
BOAXD    "MS    BAVAlfKAH"    Olf    ^ATIOKAL   KAU- 

thudat  I 

Mat  23 — America's  National  Maritime 
Day — commemorates  a  truly  historic  event: 
On  that  date.  May  22,  1819,  tlje  "S.  S.  Savan- 
nah"— the  Steam  Ship  "Sa-flannah" — lifted 
anchor  In  this  harbor  and  tmbarked  on  a 
Toyag«  which  marked  the  first  major  change 
In  man's  mastery  of  the  seven  seas  since  Bib- 
lical times.  After  several  thousand  years  of 
reliance  on  the  power  of  the  winds  to  drive 
•alls,  supplemented  by  muscle-power  on  the 
oars,  the  "S.  S.  Savannah",  flying  tbe  Amer- 
ican flag,  bound  for  Liverpool,  first  hamesaed 
steam  for  propvilslon  In  oceaft  commerce. 

A  hundred  and  forty  three  years  later, 
May  22,  1962,  this  beautiful  ship  on  which 
we  stand  today,  the  "N.  S.  Nuclear  Ship, 
Savannah",  entered  the  very  Same  harbor  of 
Savannah,  in  Oeorgla  and  tlius  op>ened  ain- 
other  era  In  the  history  of  ^larlne  propul- 
sion for  ocean-going  merchant  vessels. 

The  power  of  the  atom,  a  truly  historic 
accomplishment,  was  first  hartiessed  through 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  xinder  the  leadership  ot.  a  great  Amer- 
ican, Admiral  Hyman  Rlckorer.  When  the 
submarine  'Tfautllus"  radloe4  back,  "under- 
way on  nuclear  power",  20  years  ago,  the 
atom  was  first  harnessed  for  warships. 

Just  as  the  "Naurtllus"  was  the  forerunner 
of  more  than  a  hundred  nucle«r  vessels  which 
fly  the  flag  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  on  and  under 
the  oceans  and  the  great  Ardtlc  Icecap  that 
cover  three-fifths  of  the  earith,  the  "N.  S. 
Savannah"  should  have  been^  and  can  still 
be,  the  forerunner  of  a  new  generation  of 
commercial  nuclear  ships,  with  capabilities 
which  even  Jules  Verne  would  have  consider- 
ed an  impossible  dream.  I 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Elsenhaiwer,  the  "N.  8. 
Savannah",  displacing  roughjly  only  10,000 
tons,  traveled  almost  a  halfvmllllon  miles, 
entered  4<J  world  porta  without  accident  or 
Incident,  burning  only  165  ftounds  of  ura- 
nium fuel. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  advanced  state-of- 
the-art  which  the  "V.  S.  Savannah"  made 
possible,  we  can  obtain  6  ttnes  Its  power 
output  and  drive  an  Ultra  Latge  Crude  Car- 
rier (X7LCC)  of  600.000  tonl.  longer  than 
the  World  Trade  Center  is  tall.  10  times 
around  the  earth  on  a  single  fuel  loading. 

Other  nations  also  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  the  American  "N.  S.  Savannah" — indeed, 
we  Americans,  with  customary  generosity, 
published  all  of  the  know-how  of  the  "N.  8. 
Savannah"  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  use  as  they  saw  fit.  Oerraany  has  built 
her  own  "Savannah".  chrUteped  the  "N.  8. 
Otto  Hahn",  which  has  been  lii  service  as  an 
ore  carrier  for  6  years,  performing  perfectly. 
Japan,  too,  has  built  her  first  nuclear  vessel, 
the  "N.  8.  Mutsu",  but  she  is  liot  yet  In  serv- 
ice. Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and 
other  maritime  nations  are  actively  push- 
ing the  development  of  their  first  nuclear 
•hips.  I 

The  Soviets  have  a  nuclear  ife-breaker.  the 
"VS.  Lenin",  in  service  in  the|Arctic  regions, 
and  three  more  under  construction. 

But  the  sobering  fact  is  Ciat  there  are 
more  nuclear  warships  today  flying  the  flags 
of  other  nations,  than  Americaxi;  and  in  the 
equally  vital  area  of  merchanf  shipping,  the 
American  flag  flies  only  on  tkls  mothballed 
ship,  a  muse\im.  still  not  ev^  open  to  the 
public.  1 

In  light  of  the  worldwide  pursuit  of  nu- 
clear merchant  shipping,  as  wo  stand  here  on 
board  this  beautiful  "Savannah",  her  reactor 
dismantled  and  deactivated.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  If  she  is  to  represent  not  only 
our  finest  hour  of  maritime  hUrtory,  but  also 
our  surrender  of  the  leadershl(^  we  once  held. 
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Built  as  dramatic  demonstration  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  "Atoms-for-Peace"  pro- 
gram, never  Intended  to  be  economically 
viable,  she  wrote  "Mission  Accomplished"  on 
her  primary  task  of  technology  and  safety 
and  efllctency. 

But  while  the  "N.8.  Savannah"  carried  otur 
fiag  triumphantly  euround  the  world,  dtirlng 
the  decade  of  the  60s  In  which  she  operated, 
those  years  were  a  decade  of  decline  and  de- 
feat and  surrender  for  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Prom  our  position  of  Number 
One  in  maritime  aflairs  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  VS.  had  declined  to  the  point 
where,  in  1968,  we  had  become  an  almost  In- 
significant factor  in  world  shipping.  Less 
than  6%  of  our  ocean  commerce  was  carried 
In  U.S.  ships  in  1968.  In  short,  apathy,  de- 
fault, defeat  had  replaced  the  spirit  of  bold 
venture  that  marked  two  centuries  of  this 
nation's  history. 

I  was  bom  in  New  Orleans,  and  so  I  know 
the  meaning  of  rivers  and  harbors  to  the  his- 
tory of  America.  Today's  headlines  cloud  our 
heritage,  our  history,  and  our  future.  Wher- 
ever we  look  above  the  horizons  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  historic  city  of  Savannah,  rich  in 
the  culture  and  the  economy  of  the  Old  and 
New  South,  there  Is  a  paU  of  troubled  smoke, 
swirling  up  out  of  these  troubled  times. 

After  forty  years  of  bloody  entanglement 
of  the  wars  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  Is 
the  faint  glimmer  of  hope  for  "a  generation 
of  peace" — but  a  peace  that  Is  still  so  pre- 
carious that  we  must  think  flrst  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  Navy,  before  we  dare  focus  a 
high  priority  on  merchant  shipping. 

Our  own  nation  Is  torn  with  suspicion  and 
passions  which  have  not  brought  the  blood- 
shed of  civil  war,  but  certainly  the  agonies 
run  deep,  as  erosion  becomes  corrosion  of  our 
Institutions  and  our  ideals. 

Militarily,  our  position  as  the  world's 
leading  power  for  peace  is  challenged.  In  the 
world  economy,  our  leadership  has  been 
eroded,  corroded,  also  as  the  plight  of  the 
American  Dollar  is  linked  almost  by  seismo- 
graph to  the  soaring  values  of  a  new  cur- 
rency called,  "The  Petro  Dollar".  Prom  crude 
oU  to  steel,  shortages  aflUct  our  aflluent  so- 
ciety and  our  "eflluent  economy". 

At  such  a  time,  two  years  away  from  o\ir 
Bicentennial.  I  believe  all  Americans  should 
face  and  answer  this  question  : 

Is  mediocrity — second-place  surrender — to 
become  the  Spirit  of  "76? 

Por  me,  the  answer  must  be  an  emphatic 
"NO!" 

And  standing  here  on  this  magnlflcent,  but 
mothballed  "Nuclear  Ship  Savannah".  I  say 
we  still  possess  the  brainpower  and  the  will 
power — the  head  and  the  heart  to  be  flrst 
again — certainly  in  shipping. 

Standing  here  on  this  flrst  nuclear  mer- 
chant ship,  whose  proud  name  spans  the  his- 
tory of  steam  propulsion,  I  say  that  Amer- 
ica has  the  technology  to  capture  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world  the  same  leadership  that 
Made-ln-America  Jet  engines  gave  us  in  the 
skies.  Prom  the  C-47  through  the  747,  Made- 
ln-America  Jets  provide  more  than  90%  of 
the  airlift  tor  the  Pree  World.  Made-ln-Amer- 
Ica  "nukes"  can  match  that  leadership  on 
the  high  seas. 

And  I  can  report  to  you  that  I  can  feel  the 
reawakening  of  that  American  spirit  In  out 
merchant  marine.  Prom  the  ebb  tide  of  1968, 
there  is  a  distant  rumble  of  a  rising  force. 
Strong  leadership  in  Washington — In  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House — and  In  the  ranks 
and  the  leadership  of  American  seamen — 
from  all  these  soiirces  and  resources  of  Amer- 
ican strength  of  will,  came  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970,  which  has  stimulated  a 
dramatic  revival  of  American  shipbuilding — 
however,  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Act 
of  1970  is  at  long  last  an  improvement  of  the 
Act  of  1936,  and  there  were  the  34  becalmed 
years  in  between. 

Today,  we  have  new  shipyard  facilities,  new 
types  of  ships,  aggressive  Research  and  De- 
velopment and — moat  Important  of  all — W9 
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have   a   growing   national   recognition   that 
America  Is  a  maritime  nation. 

We  have  now  tbe  highest  level  of  ship, 
building  activity  In  oxir  peacetime  history. 
In  maritime  affairs,  America  Is  on  tbe  road 
back  to  leadership  I  I  feel  it.  I  know  It. 

And  In  that  spirit.  I  want  to  mm  this  place, 
and  this  date — Maritime  Day— on  board  the 
"NB.  Savannah" — I  want  to  announce  a 
business  decision,  and  I  emphasize  that  word 
"business"  decision: 

Whenever  possible,  I  try  to  make  bxislneas 
based  on  hard  facts,  free  from  emotion.  The 
decision  that  we  are  announcing  today  is 
that  Seres  Shipping  Inc.,  and  Its  nuclear  sub- 
sidiary, has  applied  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Administration  for  authorization 
to  construct  3  ULCC  tankers — Ultra  Large 
Crude  Carriers  of  600,000  DWT. 

These  "super  nukes"  will  be  planned  to 
enter  service  on  a  piston  run  between  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  some  American  offshore 
superjKJrt — still  not  located  or  funded,  still 
of  undetermined  parentage  or  control. 

The  Seres  super  nukes  will  be  built  In 
American  shipyards — they  will  fly  the  Amer- 
ican flag — and  they  will  be  manned  by  Amer- 
ican crews.  They  will  seek  only  the  CDS — 
Construction  Differential  Subsidy — that  ap- 
plies to  conventional  ships. 

But  because  the  soaring  cost  of  fossil  fuels 
has  already  crossed  the  costs  of  nuclear  pow- 
er, we  will  seek  no  Government  operating 
subsidy. 

By  computer  and  seat-of-my  pants,  I  know 
the  super  nukes  will  make  money — ^pay  good 
American  wages  to  the  best  seamen  in  ths 
world — pay  taxes — pay  dividends  to  owners 
and  operators  and  to  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  freedom  of  the  seas. 

It  has  been  forgotten  that  the  "NB.  Sa- 
vannah", one-sixtieth  the  size  of  the  super 
nukes,  was  flrst  designed  as  a  tanker;  as 
such,  it  might  have  been  a  profltable  ship,  in 
more  ways  than  diplomacy  and  safety  and 
efllclency. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  ship.  As  a  businessman,  I 
am  grateful  for  its  pioneering  achievements, 
without  which  the  option  of  nuclear  power 
wotild  not  exist.  Tou,  the  citizens  of  Savan- 
nah, enjoy  and  have  nurtured  a  rich  marl- 
time  heritage,  which  this  ship  exempllfles.  I 
salute  you  for  the  foresight  you  have  shown 
in  bringing  her  here  to  this  honorable  and 
still  Inspiring  retirement. 

With  the  support  of  port  cities  like  Sa- 
vannah, on  the  oceans  that  guard  and  en- 
rich our  East  and  West,  and  the  great  riven 
that  are  vital  arteries  of  our  nation,  this 
"N5.  Savannah"  will  have  flnally  spawned 
a  peaceful  nuclear  age  on  the  seven  leas, 
and  under  the  American  flag! 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OP   CALirOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
I  read  or  heard  on  Memorial  Day  was  a 
poem  flrst  read  by  Mrs.  Elma  Dean  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Brittany  Memorial 
to  Americans  who  died  in  World  War  n: 

MnCORIAL  DAT 

Let  them  In,  Peter,  they  are  very  tired; 
Olve  them  the   couches  where  the  angels 

sleep. 
Let  them  wake  whole  again  to  new  dawns 

fired 
With  sun  not  war.  And  may  their  peace  be 

deep. 
Remember  where  the  broken  bodies  lie  .  .  • 
And  give  them  things  they  like.  Let  them 

make  noise. 


Ood  knows  how  yoimg  they  were  to  have  to 

dlel 
Olve  swing  bands,  not  gold  harps  to  these 

our  boys. 
Let  them   love.   Peter — they  have   had   no 

time— 
Oirls  sweet  as  meadow  wind,  with  flowering 

hair... 
Tbey  should  have  trees  and  Mrd  song,  hlUs 

to  climb— 
Tbe  taste  of  summer  In  a  ripened  pear. 
TeU  them  how  they  are  missed.  Say  not  to 

fear; 
It's  going  to  be  all  right  with  us  down  here. 

I  am  grateful  to  Lewis  and  Thomas 
Saltz  for  republishing  this  beautiful, 
tuneless  poem. 


EX-IM  BANK'S  LOAN  POLICY  IS 
UN-AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  are  aware  by  now 
of  the  extension  of  $180  million  in  cred- 
it to  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Company 
by  the  U.S.  Export- Import  Bank,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  financing  a  chemical 
fertilizer  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly  we  know  that  this  $180  mil- 
lion loan   represents  the   largest   such 
credit  ever  extended  by  Ex-Im  Bank.  But 
perhaps  we  have  not  all  been  apprised 
of  the  current  situation  of  Ex-Im  loans^^ 
set  forth  in  an  article  in  The  Wall  Street  ^ 
Journal  dated  May  24,  1974.  Just  2  days 
after  the  Occidental-Soviet  loan  was  ap- 
proved. 
Bx-Im   Bank   Head   Sats   Lending   Program 

Faces  Cut  Dvt  to  Rising  Interest  Rates 

Washington. — Rising  interest  rates  may 
force  sharp  cutbacks  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  lending  program  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  the  head  of  the  VS.  export-cradlt 
agency  disclosed. 

The  chief  victims,  said  Ex-Im  Bank  Chair- 
man William  J.  Casey,  may  be  the  bank's 
principal  customers,  VS.  manufacturers  of 
CMnmercial  Jet  aircraft,  which  already  face 
steep  financial  and  competitive  pressures. 

Mr.  Casey  said  that  untU  next  January, 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  may  "face  a  very  real  pros- 
pect" of  rejecting  "one  out  of  every  three 
or  four  loans  we  would  have  made  In  the 
past."  He  said  tbe  recent  general  escalation 
In  Interest  rates  has  brought  a  surge  of  ap- 
plications for  Ez-Im  Bank  loans,  which  carry 
a  7%  Interest  rate,  much  lower  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  from  conunerclal  banks. 

As  a  result,  the  bank's  loan  limit  of  $3.8 
bUllon  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  al- 
ready has  been  reached.  Mr.  Casey  said.  In- 
deed, he  said,  tbe  agency  already  has  made 
or  received  recommendations  from  its  staff 
for  about  $4.8  billion  In  loans.  This  means  $1 
billion  in  loans  will  have  to  be  turned  down 
or  Included  in  the  fiscal  1976  authorization, 
which   Congress   hasnt  yet   cleared. 

"Unless  next  year's  authorization  is 
higher  than  this  year's,  even  wtlhout  the 
usual  and  indeed  the  necessary  Increase  in 
exports,  we  would  find  ourselves  forced  to 
turn  down  one  out  of  every  three  or  four 
loans  and.  if  I'm  any  Judge  of  trends,  the 
reality  would  be  a  lot  closer  to  two  out  of 
five."  Mr.  Casey  told  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  of  America,  meeting  In  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va. 

Mr.  Casey  said  the  bank  hasn't  yet  de- 
cided how  it  will  respond  to  the  loan  pres- 
sures, although  he  said  It  probably  will  have 
to  reject  some  loan  applications.  He  said  the 
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bank  may  have  to  reduce  Its  role  In  loan- 
participation  or  loan-guarantee  programs. 

He  indicated  tbe  agency  may  have  to  cut 
the  participation  in  aircraft  loans  to  30% 
from  45%,  which  would  Increase  Interest 
costs  to  the  purchaser  of  cm  aircraft  to  9.8% 
annuaUy  from  about  8.6%,  counting  the  Ex- 
Im  Bank  share  and  the  share  the  purchaser 
borrows  from  a  commercial  bank.  This,  how- 
ever, could  bring  the  interest  burden  on 
credit  sales  by  domestic  aircraft  producers 
"dangerously  above"  that  which  Europeans 
and  Jap>anese  competitors  can  offer. 

About  26%  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank  loans  so 
far  this  year  have  helped  finance  commer- 
cial Jet  exports.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  the  bank  had  provided  $4.2  bUlion  in 
loans  covering  the  export  sales  of  more  than 
1,000  conunerclal  Jets,  valued  at  about  $10 
billion.  In  addition,  bank  loans  of  $275  mil- 
lion have  been  made  to  help  finance  the 
■ales  of  748  other  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  simply  add  here 
that  Ex-Im  Bank's  loan  policy  seems 
curiously  un-American. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  ENDORSES 
THE  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  COM- 
BINED JEWISH  PHILANTHROPIES 
AND  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  COUN- 
CIL OP  METROPOLITAN  BOSTON 
AND  OP  THE  NEWTON  CLERGY 
ASSOCIATION  ON  ARAB  TERROR- 
ISM  IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

"^  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  people  around  the  world  expressed 
their  horror  in  response  to  the  cold  and 
senseless  killings  of  schoolchildren  at  the 
village  of  Maalot  In  Israel.  Within  this 
outrage,  responsible  voices  were  heard 
to  call  not  only  for  an  end  to  acts  of 
terrorism  but  for  an  end  to  cooperation 
with  these  groups  by  governments  who 
harbor  and  protect  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  the  eloquent  statement  on 
the  Maalot  tragedy  issued  by  the  Com- 
bined Jewish  Philanthropies  said  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton Joint  Committee  on  Mideast  Policy. 
It  calls  for  a  comprehensive  and  active 
approach  by  the  United  States  against 
terrorism  and  those  governments  who 
support  it.  The  text  of  the  statement 
follows : 

The  following  statement  was  adopted  to- 
day, (Thursday,  May  16),  by  the  Joint  Mid- 
East  Policy  Committee  of  the  Combined 
Jewish  Phliantbroples  of  Oreater  Boston  and 
the  Jewish  Community  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Boston. 

"Thoughtful  people  all  over  the  world  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  barbaric  acts  {per- 
petrated by  Arab  terrorists  in  Ma'alot.  To- 
day's strong  U.S.  criticism  of  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists' seizure  and  murder  of  Israeli  school 
children  Is  not  enough.  Only  two  weeks  ago, 
the  Immoral  U.S.  vote  in  the  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  had  the  effect  of 
encouraging  further  Arab  terrorist  outrages. 
Ma'alot  was  the  Inevitable  sequel  to  Klryat 
Shemona  and  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  UN  vote. 

"No  government  and  no  people  can  pre- 
tend to  moral  leadership  by  condemning  only 
the  criminal  acts  of  a  few  barbarians.  The 
Arab  terrorists  would  not  exist  or  function 
without  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
Arab  governments.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Libya  provide  essential  training  and  staging 
faculties    while    Saudi    Arabia,    the    Persian 
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Gulf  sheikdoms  and  others  enthuslastlcaUy 
flnance  their  crimes. 

"Our  government  must  finally  recognize 
these  realities.  We  know  to  our  sorrow  that 
terrorism  once  condoned  knows  no  bound- 
aries. The  government  of  the  United  States 
must  forthrlghtly  condemn  the  actions  of 
Arab  governments  that  support  and  nour- 
ish the  criminal  activities  of  Arab  terrorists 
and  it  must  give  visible  effect  to  our  na- 
tional revulsion.  Our  leadership  In  the  cause 
of  world  peace  demands  no  less." 

In  a  statement  of  my  own,  printed  in 
the  May  16.  1974,  Congressionai.  Rec- 
ord, I  was  careful  to  note  the  need  to 
link  the  current  emerging  M;jddle  East 
peace  agreements  to  a  long  overdue  sup- 
pression of  terrorism.  Since  then  I  have 
been  contacted  by  many  of  my  constit- 
uents urging  action  in  support  of  Israel 
and  against  terrorism.  A  thoughtful 
statement,  which  I  have  received  from 
Rabbi  Terry  R.  Bard,  Rev.  Harold  Pulley, 
Rev.  Polly  Laughland,  and  Father  Robert 
Cormors  of  the  Newton  Clergy  Associa- 
tion in  Newton,  Mass.,  follows: 
The  Massacre  at  Ma'Axot 
With  Indignation  and  anger  we  re^wnd  to 
the  senseless  kUllngs  at  Ma'Alot,  Israel.  The 
members  of  the  Newton  Clergy  Association 
demand  that  tbe  United  Nations  take  action 
to  Insure  that  Just  and  secure  borders  be 
guaranteed  for  Israel,  and  that  any  acts  of 
terrorism  be  treated  with  the  most  severe 
means  at  its  disposal.  We  caU  upon  all  peo- 
ple of  good  will  to  come  forward  and  to  con- 
demn these  Inhumane  atrocities  and  to  build 
bridges  of  conciliation  that  wlU  eliminate 
such  acts  of  terrorism  and  the  need  for 
retaliation. 

R&bbl  TXRRT  R.  Bard, 
Rev.  Harold  Puu-kt. 
Rev.  Polly  Laughland, 
Pr.  Robert  Connors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  echo  and  en- 
dorse this  sentiment.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  can  overcome  the 
black  mark  it  earned  by  Its  callous  and 
one-sided  reaction  to  the  terrorist  attack 
at  Klryat  Shemona  with  a  more  positive 
response. 


ENERGY,  ECOLOGY.  AND 
ECONOMICS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  highly  recommend  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  a  recent  article 
by  Howard  T.  Odum.  Ph.  D.,  that  was 
published  in  the  January-February  issue 
of  Industrial  Development.  Dr.  Odum  Is 
a  noted  ecologist,  and  is  a  pioneer  in  his 
field.  Ecology,  as  Webster's  dictionary 
reminds  us,  is  the  totality  or  pattern  of 
relations  between  organisms  and  their 
environment. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  the  ex- 
pressions of  frustration  from  segments 
of  our  society  that  ecology  should  include 
economics.  Not  so  frequently  we  have 
heard  the  explanation  of  how  it  does. 
Dr.  Odum  has  done  a  masterful  job  of 
exDlaining  the  relationships  of  energy, 
ecology,  and  economics.  His  views  chal- 
lenge the  assumptions  of  most  advocate 
groups,  including  many  environmental- 
ists. I  intend  to  investigate  many  of  the 
questions  that  Dr.  Odum  raises  in  his 
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article,  and  I  urge  otherfe  to  compare 

their  own  views  with  thos^  of  Dr.  Odum. 

I  insert  this  extremely  helpful  article  in 

the  RicoKO  for  consideration  by  others : 

[Prom  Industrial  Dev^opment, 

January-February  ^974] 

Enisgt,  Ecoloct,  ako  tcONOlCICS 

(By  Dr.  Howard  T.  Odum,  En^ronmental  En- 

glneertng     Sciences,     the   'University     of 

Florida) 

(NoTT. — Figures  referred  tottn  text,  are  not 
printed.) 

How  much  does  energy  vally  cost  us? 
Tally  the  tab  for  extraction  imt  production 
iDith  the  toll  on  the  environment,  and  the 
costs  may  override  the  benefits,  says  a  noted 
ecologist.  Here,  Dr.  Howard  Odum  provides 
a  balance  sheet  to  weigh  thk  true  costs  of 
energy  against  the  net  valvk  that  can  be 
applied  to  a  better  quality  of  t^fe.  He  explores 
proposals  for  the  "stecdy  sta^e"  as  a  means 
to  avert  catalytic  catastroptie  in  a  world 
that  is  bankrupting  its  energ^  assets. 

As  long  predicted  energy  shortages  appear, 
as  questions  about  the  lntera«tlon  of  energy 
and  environment  are  raised  In  legislatures 
and  parliaments,  and  as  energy-related  In- 
flation dominates  public  concern,  many  are 
beginning  to  see  that  there  i  Is  a  unity  of 
the  single  system  of  energji.  ecology  and 
economics. 

The  world's  leadership,  however,  is  mainly 
advised  by  specialists  who  8ti|dy  only  a  part 
of  the  system  at  a  time.  Instead  of  a  single 
systems  understanding,  we  liave  adversary 
arguments  dangerous  to  the  Welfare  of  na- 
tions and  the  role  of  man  as  the  earth's  in- 
formation bearer  and  progriunmatlc  cus- 
todian. Many  economic  models  Ignore  the 
changing  force  of  energy  regarding  effects 
of  energy  sources  as  an  external  constant; 
eco-actlvlsts  cause  govemmants  to  waste 
energy  in  unnecessary  technology;  and  the 
false  gods  of  growth  and  med'qal  ethics  make 
famine,  disease  and  catalytic  I  collapse  more 
and  more  MTcelv  for  much  of  tHe  world.  Some 
energy  specialists  consider  th»  environment 
as  an  antagonist  Instead  of  &  major  energy 
ally  In  supporting  the  bloephert. 

Instead  of  the  confusion  th>t  comes  from 
the  western  civilization's  char»cterl8tlc  edu- 
cational aoproach  of  Isolating  variables  In 
tunnel-vlslon  thinking,  let  u«  seek  a  com- 
mon sense  overview  which  comes  from  over- 
all energetics.  Very  slmnle  (iverall  energy 
dlaerams  clarify  is^es  quantitatively  Indi- 
cating what  Is  possible.  The  diagrams  and 
symbols  are  exnlalned  further  In  a  recent 
book  (Odum,  1971).' 

For  eTamnle.  Fig.  1  shows  thk  basis  of  pro- 
duction In  Interaction  of  fuel  ifeserves.  steady 
energies  of  solar  origin  and  feadback  of  work 
from  system's  structure.  Fig.  lU  is  the  com- 
pnter  simulation  of  this  modei  for  our  exist- 
ence showing  a  steadv  state  after  our  current 
growing  period.  As  the  fuel  t(*ik  Is  drained 
we  return  to  a  lower  solar  bise  of  simpler 
agriculture  Simple  macroscopJc  mlnlmodels 
based  on  overview  of  world  efcersry  provide 
the  same  kind  of  trend  curves  is  the  detafled 
models  of  Forrester  and  Meadiws  's«>e  Mea- 
dows et  al..  1972). »  With  majoil  chanees  con- 
fronting us.  let  us  consider  he*e  some  of  the 
main  points  that  we  must  r|>mprehend  so 
they  may  be  nrepared  for.  ] 

1.  The  true  value  of  energy  t<i  society  is  the 
net  energy,  which  Is  the  yield  after  energy 
costs  of  getting  and  conceitratlng  that 
energy  are  subtracted.  J 

Many  forms  of  energy  are  low  grade  be- 
cause they  have  to  be  concentrated,  trans- 
ported, dug  from  deep  in  the  e<  irth  or  pump- 
ed from  far  at  sea.  Much  energy  has  to  be 
used  directly  and  Indirectly  t^  support  the 
machinery,  people,  supply  systems,  etc.,  to 

'Odum,  H.  T.  1971.  Envtruiiment.  Power 
and  Society,  John  WUey,  338  p^. 

•  Meadows,  D.  H.,  D.  L.  Meadolws,  J.  Randry 
and  W.  W.  Behrens.  ni.  1972,  »7i«  Limits  of 
Growth,  Universe  Books,  New  Tork. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

deliver  the  energy.  If  It  takes  10  imlts  of 
energy  to  bring  10  units  of  energy  to  the 
point  of  use,  then  there  Is  no  net  energy. 
Right  now  we  dig  further  and  fiirther,  deep- 
er and  deeper,  and  go  for  energies  that  are 
more  and  more  dilute  In  the  rocks.  Sunlight 
Is  also  a  dilute  energy  that  requires  work  to 
harness. 

We  are  still  expanding  our  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  gross  energy,  but  since  we  are 
feeding  a  higher  and  higher  percentage  back 
Into  the  energy  seeking  process,  we  are  de- 
creasing our  percentage  of  net  energy  produc- 
tion. Many  of  our  proposed  alternative  energy 
sources  take  more  energy  feedback  than  pres- 
ent processes.  Pig  2  shows  net  energy  emerg- 
ing beyond  the  work  and  structural  main- 
tenance costs  of  energy  processing. 

2.  World-wide  inflation  Is  driven  In  part 
by  the  Increasing  fraction  of  our  fossil  fuels 
that  have  to  be  used  in  getting  more  fossU 
and  other  fuels. 

If  the  money  circulating  Is  the  same  or 
increasing,  and  if  the  quality  energy  reach- 
ing society  for  its  general  work  \a  less  be- 
cause so  much  energy  has  to  go  Immediately 
Into  the  energy  getting  process,  then  the 
real  work  to  society  per  unit  money  cir- 
culated Is  less.  Money  buys  less  real  work  of 
other  types  and  thus  money  is  worth  less. 
Becaiise  the  economy  and  total  energy  utili- 
zation Is  still  expanding,  we  are  misled  to 
think  the  total  value  Is  expanding,  and  we 
allow  more  money  to  circulate  which  makes 
the  money-to-work  ratio  even  larger.  Fig.  8 
shows  the  circulation  of  money  that  consti- 
tutes the  ONP  In  a  counter-current  to  the 
energy  flow. 

3.  Many  calculations  of  energy  reserves 
which  are  supposed  to  offer  years  of  supply 
are  as  gross  energy  rather  than  net  energy 
and  thus  may  be  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  often  stated. 

Suppose  for  every  10  units  of  some  quality 
of  oil  shale  proposed  as  an  energy  source 
there  were  required  nine  units  of  energy  to 
mine,  process,  concentrate,  transport  and 
meet  environmental  requirements.  Such  a 
reserve  would  deliver  one-tenth  as  much  net 
energy  and  last  one -tenth  as  long  as  was 
calctdated.  Leaders  should  demand  of  our 
estimators  of  energy  reserves  that  they  make 
their  energy  calculations  In  units  of  net  en- 
ergy. The  net  reserves  of  fossU  fuels  are 
mainly  unknown,  but  they  are  much  smaller 
than  the  gross  reserves  which  have  been  the 
basis  of  public  discussions  and  decisions  that 
Imply  that  growth  can  continue. 

4.  Societies  compete  for  economic  survival 
by  Lotka's  Principle,  which  says  that  systems 
win  and  dominate  that  maximize  their  use- 
ful total  power  from  all  sources  and  flexibly 
distribute  this  power  toward  needs  affecting 
survival. 

The  programs  of  forests,  seas,  cities  and 
countries  survive  that  maximize  their  sys- 
tems' power  for  usefiil  purposes.  The  first 
requirement  Is  that  opportunities  to  gain 
Inflowing  power  be  maximized,  and  the  sec- 
ond requirement  Is  that  energy  utilization 
be  effective  and  not  wasteful  as  compared  to 
comoetltors  or  alternatives.  For  further  dis- 
cussion see  Lotka  fl922)«  and  Odum  (1971). > 

5.  During  times  when  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  exnand  one's  power  Inflows,  the 
survival  oremlum  by  Lotka's  Principle  Is  on 
rapid  growth  even  though  there  may  be 
waste. 

We  observe  dog-eat-dog  growth  competi- 
tion everv  time  a  new  vegetation  colonizes 
a  bare  field  where  the  Immediate  survival 
premium  Is  first  olaced  on  raold  expansion 
to  cover  the  available  energy  receiving  sur- 
faces. The  early  growth  ecosystems  put  out 
weeds  of  poor  structure  and  quality,  which 
are  wasteful  in  their  energy  capturing  ef- 
ficiencies, but  effective  In  getting  growth 
even  though  the  structures  are  not  long 
lactlng.  Moct  recent  modem  communities 
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■Lotka,  A.  J.  1922.  Contribution  to  the  en- 
ergetics of  evolutton.  Proc.  NaU.  Acad.  Scl., 


of  man  have  been  In  200  years  of  colonizing 
growth,  expanding  to  new  energy  sources 
such  as  fossil  fuels,  new  agricultural  lands 
and  other  special  energy  soiirces.  Western 
culture  and  more  recently  Eastern  and  Third 
World  cultures  are  locked  into  a  mode  of 
belief  In  growth  as  necessary  to  survival. 
Orow  or  perish  is  what  Lotka's  principle 
requires,  but'  only  during  periods  when 
there  are  energy  sources  that  are  not  yet 
tapped.  Pig.  3  shows  the  structure  that 
must  be  built  in  order  to  be  competitive  In 
processing  energy. 

fi.  During  times  when  energy  flows  have 
been  tapped  and  there  are  no  new  sources, 
Lotka's  Principle  requires  that  those  sys- 
tems win  that  do  not  attempt  fruitless 
growth,  but  instead  use  all  available  ener- 
gies in  long-staying,  high  diversity,  steady 
state  works. 

Whenever  an  ecosystem  reaches  its  steady 
state  after  periods  of  succession,  the  rapid 
net  growth  specialists  are  replaced  by  a 
new  team  of  higher  diversity,  higher  quality, 
longer  living,  better  controlled  and  stable 
components.  Collectively,  through  division 
of  labor  and  specialization,  the  climax  team 
gets  more  energy  out  of  the  steady  flow 
of  available  source  energy  than  those  spe- 
cialized in  fast  growth  could. 

Our  system  of  man  and  nature  will  soon 
be  shifting  from  rapid  growth  as  a  criterion 
of  economic  survival  to  steady  state  non- 
growth  as  the  criterion  of  maximizing  one's 
work  for  economic  survival  (Pig.  1).  The 
timing  depends  only  on  the  reality  of  one 
or  two  possibly  blgh-yleldlng  nuclear  energy 
processes  (fusion  and  breeder  reactions), 
which  may  or  may  not  be  very  yielding. 

Ecologlsts  fiXe  familiar  with  both  growth 
states  and  8t>jady  state  and  observe  both  In 
natural  systems  in  their  work  routinely,  but 
economists  were  aU  trained  in  their  subject 
during  rapid  growth,  and  most  don't  even 
know  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  steady  state. 
Most  economic  advisors  have  never  seen  a 
steady  state  even  though  most  of  man's  mil- 
lion-year history  was  close  to  steady  state. 
Only  the  last  two  centuries  have  seen  a  burst 
of  temporary  growth  because  of  temporary 
use  of  special  energy  supplies  that  accumu- 
lated over  long  periods  of  geologic  time. 

7.  High  quality  of  life  for  humans  and 
equitable  economic  distribution  may  be  rnore 
closely  approximated  in  steady  state  tha.i  In 
growth  periods. 

In  growth,  emphasis  is  on  competition,  and 
large  differences  in  economic  and  energetic 
welfare  develop;  competitive  exclusion.  In- 
stability, poverty  and  unequal  wealth  are 
characteristic.  During  the  steady  state,  com- 
petition is  controlled  and  eliminated,  being 
replaced  with  regulatory  systems,  high  divi- 
sion and  diversity  of  labor,  uniform  energy 
distributions,  little  change  and  growth  only 
for  replacement  purposes.  Love  of  stable  sys- 
tem quality  replaces  love  of  net  gain.  Religi- 
ous ethics  adopt  something  closer  to  that  of 
those  primitive  peoples  that  were  formerly 
dominant  in  zones  of  the  world  with  cultures 
based  on  the  steady  energy  flows  from  the 
sun.  Socialistic  Ideals  about  distribution  are 
more  consistent  with  steady  state  than 
growth. 

8.  The  successfully  competing  economy 
must  use  its  net  input  of  richer  quality  en- 
ergy flows  to  substdl2»  the  poorer  quality  en- 
ergy flow  so  that  total  power  Is  maximized. 

In  ecoeystems,  diversity  of  species  develop 
that  allow  more  of  the  energies  to  be  tapped. 
Many  of  the  species  that  are  specialist  in 
getting  lesser  and  residual  energies  receive 
subsidies  from  the  richer  components.  For 
example,  the  sun  leaves  on  top  of  trees  trans- 
port fuels  that  help  the  shaded  leaves  so  they 
can  get  some  additional  energy  from  the  last 
rays  of  dim  light  reaching  the  forest  floor. 
The  system  that  uses  Its  excess  energies  in 
getting  a  little  more  energy  even  from 
sources  that  would  not  be  yet  yielding  alone, 
develops  more  total  work  and  more  resources 
for  total  survival.  In  similar  ways,  we  now 
use  ovu-  rich  fossU  fuels  to  keep  aU  kinds  of 
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goods  and  services  of  our  economy  cheap  so 
that  the  marginal  kinds  of  energies  may  re- 
ceive the  subsidy  benefit  that  makes  them 
ylelders,  whereas  they  would  not  be  able  to 
generate  much  without  the  subsidy.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  role  of  diversity  in  tapping  auxil- 
iary energies  and  maintaining  flexibility  to 
changing  sources. 

9.  Energy  sources  which  are  now  marginal, 
being  supported  by  hidden  subsidies  based 
on  fossil  fuel,  become  less  economic  when 
the  hidden  subsidy  is  removed. 

A  corollary  of  the  previous  principle  of 
using  rich  energies  to  subsidize  ouu^inal 
ones  Is  that  the  marginal  energy  soiu'ces  will 
not  be  as  net  yielding  later  since  there  will 
be  no  subsidy.  This  truth  is  often  stated 
backwards  in  economists'  concepts  because 
there  Is  Inadequate  recognition  of  external 
changes  In  energy  quality.  Often  they  pro- 
pose that  marginal  energy  sources  will  be 
economic  later  when  the  rich  sources  are 
gone.  An  energy  source  Is  not  a  source  im- 
less  It  Is  contributing  to  net  yields,  and 
ability  of  marginal  sources  to  yield  goes  down 
as  the  other  sources  of  subsidy  become 
poorer.  Fig.  4  shows  these  relationships. 

10.  Increasing  energy  efficiency  with  new 
technology  Is  not  an  energy  solution,  since 
most  technological  Innovations  are  reaUy 
diversions  of  cheap  energy  Into  hidden  sub- 
sidies m  the  form  of  fancy,  energy-expensive 
structures. 

Most  of  our  century  of  progress  with  in- 
creasing efficiencies  of  engines  has  really 
been  spent  developing  mechanisms  to  sub- 
sidize a  process  with  a  second  energy  source. 
Many  calculations  of  efficiency  omit  these 
energy  inputs.  We  build  better  engines  by 
putting  more  energy  Into  the  complex  fac- 
tories for  manufacturing  the  equipment.  The 
percentage  of  energy  yield  In  terms  of  all  the 
energies  Incoming  may  be  less,  not  greater. 
Making  energy  net  yielding  Is  the  only 
process  not  amenable  to  high  energy-based 
technology. 

11.  Even  In  urban  areas,  more  than  half 
of  the  useful  work  on  which  our  society  is 
based  comes  from  the  natural  flovre  of  sun, 
wind,  waters,  waves,  etc..  that  act  through 
broad  areas  of  seas  and  landscapes  without 
money  payment.  To  compete  and  survive  an 
economy  must  maximize  its  use  of  these 
energies,  not  destroying  their  enormous  free 
subsidies.  Necessity  of  environmental  Inputs 
are  often  not  realized  until  they  are 
dlsDlaced. 

When  an  area  first  grows.  It  may  add  some 
new  energy  sources  in  fuels  and  electric 
power,  but  when  It  gets  to  about  50  percent 
of  the  area  developed  It  begins  to  destroy  and 
diminish  as  much  necessary  life  suppwrt  work 
that  was  free  and  unnoticed  as  It  adds.  At 
this  point,  further  growth  may  produce  a 
poor  ability  in  economic  competition  be- 
cause the  area  now  has  higher  energy  drains. 
Por  example,  areas  that  grow  too  dense  with 
urban  developments  may  pave  over  the  areas 
that  formerly  accepted  and  reprocessed  waste 
waters.  As  a  consequence,  special  tertiary 
wast©  treatments  become  necessary,  and 
monetary  and  energy  drains  are  diverted 
from  useful  works  to  works  that  were  for- 
merly supnlled  free. 

12.  Environmental  technology  which  duplU 
cates  the  work  available  from  the  ecological 
sector  Is  an  economic  handicap. 

As  growth  of  urban  areas  has  become  con- 
centrated, much  of  our  energies  and  research 
and  development  work  has  been  going  Into 
developing  energy-costing  technology  to  pro- 
tect the  envlronipent  from  wastes,  whereas 
most  wastes  are  themselves  rich  energy 
sources  for  which  there  are.  In  most  cases, 
ecosvstems  capable  of  using  and  recycling 
wastes  as  a  partner  of  the  city  without  drain 
on  the  scarce  fossil  fuels.  Soils  take  up  car- 
bon monoxide,  forests  absorb  nutrients, 
swamps  accept  and  regulate  fioodwaters.  If 
growth  Is  so  dense  that  environmental  tech- 
nology Is  required,  then  It  is  too  dense  to  be 
economically  vital  for  the  combined  system 
of  man  and  nature  there.  The  growth  needs 
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to  be  arrested  or  It  will  arrest  Itself  with 
depressed,  poorly  competing  economy  of  man 
and  of  his  environs.  Por  example,  there  is 
rarely  excuse  for  tertiary  treatment  because 
there  is  no  excuse  tat  such  aense  packing  of 
growth  that  the  natural  buffer  lands  cannot 
be  a  good  cheap  recycling  partner.  Man  as  a 
partner  of  nature  must  use  nature  well,  and 
this  does  not  mean  crowd  it  out  and  pave  It 
over;  nor  does  It  mean  developing  industries 
that  compete  with  nature  for  the  waters  and 
wastes  that  would  be  an  energy  contributor 
to  the  survival  of  both. 

13.  Solar  energy  Is  very  dilute,  and  the  In- 
herent energy  cost  of  concentrating  solar  en- 
ergy Into  form  for  human  use  has  already 
been  maximized  by  forests  and  food-pro- 
ducing plants.  Without  energy  subsidy  there 
is  no  yield  from  the  sun  possible  beyond  the 
familiar  yields  from  forestry  and  agriculture. 

Advocates  of  major  new  energies  available 
from  the  sun  don't  understand  that  the  con- 
centrations quality  of  solar  energy  is  very 
low,  being  only  10-"  kilocalorles  per  cubic 
centimeter.  Much  of  this  has  to  be  used  up 
in  upgrading  to  food  quality.  Plants  build 
tiny  microscopic  semiconductor  photon  re- 
ceptors that  are  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
solar  cells  advocated  at  vastly  greater  expense 
by  some  solar  advocates.  The  plants  have 
already  maximized  use  of  sunlight,  by  which 
they  support  an  ecosystem  whose  diverse 
work  helps  maximize  this  conversion  as 
shown  In  Fig.  5a.  If  man  and  his  work  are 
substituted  for  much  of  the  ecosystem  so 
that  be  and  his  farm  animals  do  the  recy- 
cling and  management,  higher  yield  results 
as  In  sacred  cow  agriculture  (Fig.  5b).  High- 
er yields  require  large  fossil  fuel  subsidies 
in  doing  some  of  the  work,  as  In  making  the 
solar  receiving  structures  (Pig.  5c),  whereas 
the  plants  and  ecosystem  make  their  equip- 
ment out  of  the  energy  budget  they  process. 
Since  man  has  already  learned  how  to  subsi- 
dize agriculture  and  forestry  with  fossil  fuels 
when  he  has  It,  solar  technology  becomes  a 
duplication.  The  reason  major  solar  tech- 
nology has  not  and  will  not  be  a  major  con- 
tributor or  substitute  for  fossil  fuels  Is  that 
It  win  not  compete  without  energy  subsidy 
from  fossil  fuel  economy.  Some  energy  sav- 
ings are  possible  In  house  heating  on  a  minor 
scale. 

14.  Nuclear  energy  Is  now  mainly  subsi- 
dized with  fossil  fuels  and  barely  yields  net 
energy. 

High  costs  of  mining,  processing  fuels,  de- 
veloping costly  plants,  storing  wastes,  oper- 
ating complex  safety  systems  and  operating 
government  agencies  make  present  nuclear 
energy  one  of  the  marginal  sources  which 
add  some  energy  now  while  they  are  sub- 
sidized by  a  rich  economy.  A  self-contained 
Isolated  nuclear  energy  does  not  now  exist. 
Since  the  present  nuclear  energy  is  marginal 
while  It  uses  the  cream  of  rich  fuels  ac- 
cumulated during  times  of  rich  fossil  fuel 
excess,  and  because  the  present  rich  reserves 
of  nuclear  fuel  will  last  no  longer  than  fossil 
fuels,  there  may  not  be  a  major  long-range 
effect  of  present  nuclear  technology  on  eco- 
nomic survival.  High  energy  coot  of  nuclear 
construction  may  be  a  factor  accelerating  the 
exhaustion  of  the  richer  fuels.  Pig.  4  Illus- 
trates the  principle. 

BRZZDES  PROCXS8 

The  Breeder  Process  Is  now  being  given  Its 
first  tests  of  economic  effectiveness  and  we 
don't  yet  know  how  net  yielding  it  will  be. 
The  present  nuclear  plants  are  using  up 
the  rich  fuels  that  could  support  the  breeder 
reactors  if  these  turn  out  to  be  net  ylelders 
over  and  beyond  the  expected  high  energy 
costs  In  safety  costs,  occasional  accidents, 
reprocessing  plants,  etc.  Should  we  use  the 
iMt  of  our  rich  fossil  fuel  wealth  for  the  high 
research  and  development  costs  and  high 
capltsl  Investments  of  processes  too  late  to 
develop  a  net  yield? 

rtrsioN 

The  big  question  Is  will  fusion  be  a  major 
net  yield?  The  feasibility  of  pilot  plants  with 
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the  fusion  process  Is  unknown.  There  Is  no 
knowledge  yet  as  to  the  net  energy  in  fusion 
or  the  amounts  of  energy  subsidy  fusion  may 
require.  Because  of  this  uncertainty,  we  can- 
not be  sure  about  the  otherwise  sure — level - 
lug  and  decline  In  total  energies  flow  that 
may  soon  be  the  pattern  for  our  world. 

15.  Substantial  energy  storages  are  re- 
quired for  stability  of  an  economy  against 
fluctuations  of  economies,  or  of  natural 
causes,  and  of  military  threats. 

The  frantic  rush  to  use  the  last  of  the  rich 
oils  and  gas  that  are  easy  to  harvest  for  a 
little  more  growth  and  tourism  is  not  the  way 
to  maintain  power  stability  or  pwlltical  and 
military  security  for  the  world  community  of 
nations  £e  a  whole.  World  stability  requires  a 
de-energlzing  of  capabilities  of  vast  war,  and 
an  evenly  distributed  power  basis  for  regular 
defense  establishments,  which  need  to  t>e 
evenly  balanced  without  great  power  gradi- 
ents that  encourage  change  of  military 
boundaries.  A  two-year  storage  Is  required  for 
stability  of  a  component. 

16.  The  total  tendency  for  net  favorable 
balance  of  payments  of  a  country  relative  to 
others  depends  on  the  relative  net  energy  of 
that  country.  Including  Its  natural  and  fuel- 
based  energies  minus  Its  wastes  and  non- 
production  energy  uses. 

Countries  with  their  own  rich  energies  can 
export  goods  and  services  with  less  require- 
ment for  money  than  those  that  have  to  use 
their  money  to  buy  their  fuels,  those  coun- 
tries with  Inferior  energy  flows  Into  useful 
work  become  subordinate  energy  dependents 
to  other  countries.  A  country  that  sells  oU 
but  does  not  use  It  within  Its  boundaries 
to  develop  useful  work  is  equally  subordi- 
nate, since  a  major  fiow  of  necesary  high 
quality  energy  in  the  form  of  technical  goods 
and  services  Is  external  In  this  case.  The 
country  with  the  strongest  position  Is  the 
one  with  a  combmation  of  internal  source 
of  rich  energies  and  Internal  sources  of  de- 
veloped structure  and  information  based  on 
the  energy.  The  relations  of  energy  sources 
to  payment  balance  are  given  in  Pig.  6. 

During  periods  when  exptanslon  of  energy 
sources  Is  not  possible,  then  the  many  high 
density  and  growth-promoting  policies  and 
structures  become  an  energy  UabiUty  be- 
cause their  high  energy  cost  is  no  longer 
accelerating  energy  yield. 

Many  pump  priming  properties  of  fast 
growing  economies  have  been  naturally  se- 
lected and  remain  in  procedures  of  govern- 
ment and  culture.  Urban  concentrations, 
high  use  of  cars,  economic  subsidy  to  growth, 
oil  depletion  aUowancee,  subsidies  to  popula- 
tion growth,  advertising,  high-rise  buildings, 
etc.  are  costly  in  energy  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance,  but  favor  economic  vitality 
as  long  as  their  role  as  pump  primers  Is  suc- 
cessful In  increasing  the  flow  of  energy  over 
and  beyond  their  special  cost.  Intensely  con- 
centrated densities  of  power  tise  have  been 
economic  In  the  past  because  their  activities 
have  accelerated  the  system's  growth  during 
a  period  when  there  were  new  energy  sources 
to  encompass. 

During  periods  of  expanding  energy  avail- 
abilities, many  kinds  of  growth-priming  ac- 
tivities may  favor  economic  vitality  and  the 
economy's  ability  to  compete.  Institutions, 
customs  and  economic  policies  aid  by  accel- 
erating energy  consumption  in  an  autocata- 
lytio  way. 

The  pattern  of  iirban  concentration  and 
the  policies  of  economic  growth  simulation 
that  were  necessary  and  successful  In  energy 
growth  competition  periods  are  soon  to  shift. 
There  will  be  a  premium  against  the  use  of 
pump  priming  characteristics,  since  there 
will  be  no  more  unpump>ed  energy  to  prime. 
What  did  work  before  will  no  longer  work, 
and  the  opposite  becomes  the  pattern  that 
is  economically  successful.  All  this  makes 
sense  and  Is  commonplace  to  those  who  study 
various  kinds  of  ecosystems,  but  the  eoo- 
nomic  advisors  will  be  sorely  pressed  and  lose 
some  confidence  tintll  they  learn  about  the 
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steady  state  and  Its  criteria  t^  economic 
success.  Countries  with  great  c^tly  Invest- 
ments In  concentrated  economic  activity,  ex- 
cessive traosportatlon  customs  Wd  subsidies 
to  Industrial  expansion  will  )iave  severe 
stresses.  Even  now,  the  countries  who  have 
not  gone  so  far  In  rapid  successlonal  growth 
are  setting  out  to  do  so  at  the  verjr  time  when 
their  former  more  steady  stata  culture  is 
about  to  begin  to  become  In  more  favored 
economic  state  comparatively.      ] 

Systems  In  nature  are  knowq  that  shift 
from  fast  growth  to  steady  state  gradually 
with  pTogranamatlc  substltutloni  But  other 
instances  are  known  in  which  the  shift  is 
marked  by  total  crash  and  destruction  of  the 
growth  system  before  the  emergjenco  of  the 
succeeding  steady  state  regime. 

Because  energies  and  monies  Ibr  research, 
development,  and  thinking  ar4  abundant 
only  during  growth  and  not  dtQlng  energy 
leveling  or  decline,  there  Is  a  gteat  danger 
th(kt  means  for  developing  the  steady  state 
will  not  be  ready  when  they  »re  needed, 
which  may  be  no  more  than  five  years  away 
but  probably  more  like  20  years;  (If  fusion 
energy  Is  a  large  net  energy  yleldet,  there  may 
be  a  later  growth  period  when  t6e  intensity 
of  human  power  development  begjns  to  affect 
and  reduce  the  main  life  support  systems  of 
the  oceans,  atmospheres  and  general  bio- 
sphere). 

The  humanitarian  customs  of 'the  earth's 
countrlea  now  In  regard  to  medlc|kl  aid,  fam- 
ine and  epidemic  is  such  that  no  country 
Is  allowed  to  develop  major  foo<)  and  other 
critical  energy  shortage  because  the  others 
rush  in  their  reserves.  This  practice  has  In- 
sured that  no  cotmtry  wUl  starve  In  a  major 
way  until  we  all  starve  together  when  the 
reserves  are  no  longer  there. 

Chronic  disease  was  evolved  In  man  as  his 
regulator,  normally  being  a  devlc#  for  Infant 
mortality  and  merciful  old  age  death.  It  pro- 
vided on  the  average  an  Impersotial  and  ac- 
curate energy  testing  of  body  vl^lltiee,  ad- 
Justing  the  survival  rate  to  the: energy  re- 
sources. Even  In  the  modem  period  of  high 
energy  medical  mir»cles,  the  energy  for  total 
medical  care  systems  Is  a  function  of  the 
total  country's  energies,  and  as  ^ergles  per 
capita  fall  again  so  wlU  the  energ)r  for  medi- 
cine per  capita,  and  the  role  of  disease  will 
again  develop  Its  larger  role  in  flhe  popula- 
tion regulation  system.  Chronic  disease  at  its 
beet  was  and  Is  a  very  energy-Inexpensive 
regulator. 

Et^demlc  disease  is  something  else.  Na- 
txire's  systems  normally  uae  the  principle  of 
diversity  to  eliminate  epidemics.  Vice  versa, 
epidemic  disease  Is  natiire's  dev^e  to  elimi- 
nate monoculture,  which  may  be  Inherently 
unstable  Man  Is  presently  allowed  the  special 
high  yields  of  various  monocultures  Includ- 
ing his  own  high  density  population,  his 
paper  pine  treee  and  his  mlracl*  rice  only 
so  long  as  he  has  special  energies  to  protect 
these  artiflclal  ways  and  substitute  them  for 
the  disease  which  would  restor*  the  high 
diversity  system,  ultimately  the  ipore  stable 
flow  of  energy. 

The  terrible  posslbUlty  that  is  l^fore  us  Is 
that  there  will  be  the  continue^  Insistence 
on  growth  with  our  last  energies,  ty  the  eco- 
nomic advisors  that  don't  understand  so  that 
there  are  no  reserves  with  which  to  make 
a  change,  to  hold  order  and  to  [cushion  a 
period  when  populations  must  drtxp.  Disease 
reduction  of  man  and  of  his  plant  production 
systems  could  be  nlanetary  and  sufJden  If  the 
ratio  of  population  to  food  ai<d  medical 
systems  Is  pushed  to  the  maxlmui^  at  a  time 
of  falling  net  energy.  At  some  poiqt  the  great 
gaunt  towers  of  nuclear  energy  installations, 
oU  drillings  and  urban  cliister  'will  stand 
empty  In  the  wind  for  lack  of  ei^ough  level 
of  technology  to  keep  them  running.  A  new 
cycle  of  dinosaurs  will  have  passed  its  way. 
Man  will  survive  as  he  reprogralns  reculily 
to  that  which  the  ecosystem  ne^s  of  him 
so  long  as  he  doee  not  forget  wh<i  Is  servfng 
whom.  What  to  done  well  for  the  ecosystem 
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is  good  for  man.  However,  the  cultiires  that 
say  only  what  is  good  for  man  is  good  for 
nature  may  pass  and  be  forgotten  like  the 
rest. 

There  was  a  famous  theory  in  paleoecology 
called  orthogenesis  which  suggested  that 
some  of  the  great  animals  of  the  past  were 
part  of  systems  that  were  locked  Into  evolu- 
tionary mechanisms  by  which  the  larger  ones 
took  over  from  smaller  ones.  The  mecha- 
nlama  then  become  so  fixed  that  they  carried 
the  size  trend  beyond  the  point  of  survival, 
whereupon  the  species  went  extinct.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  main  question  of  ecology,  eco- 
nomics and  energy.  Has  the  human  system 
frozen  Its  direction  Into  orthogenetlc  path  to 
cultural  crash,  or  Is  the  great  creative  activ- 
ity of  the  current  energy-rich  world  already 
sensing  the  need  for  change?  Are  alternatives 
already  being  tested  by  our  youth  so  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  gradual  transition  to  a  fine 
steady  state  that  carries  the  best  of  our 
recent  cultural  evolution  into  new,  more 
miniaturized,  more  dilute  and  more  delicate 
ways  of  man  nature? 

In  looking  ahead,  the  n.S.  and  some  other 
countries  may  be  lucky  to  be  forced  by 
changing  energy  availabilities  to  examine 
themselves,  level  their  growth,  and  change 
their  culture  towards  the  stetuly  state  early 
enough  so  as  to  be  ready  with  some  tested 
designs  before  the  world  as  a  whole  is  forced 
to  this.  A  moet  fearful  sight  Is  the  behavior 
of  Germany  and  Japan  who  have  little  native 
energies  and  nish  crazlly  Into  boom  and  bust 
economy  on  temporary  and  borrowed  pipe- 
lines and  tankers,  throwing  out  what  was 
stable  and  safe  to  become  rich  for  a  short 
period;  monkey  see,  monkey  do.  Consider 
also  Sweden  that  once  before  boomed  and 
busted  In  Its  age  of  B<atic  Ships  while  cut- 
ting Its  virgin  timber.  Later  it  was  completely 
stable  on  water  power  and  agriculture,  but 
now  for  a  few  years  of  growth  became  like 
the  rest,  another  bunch  of  engines  on  an- 
other set  of  oil  flows,  a  culture  that  may  not 
be  long  for  this  world. 

What  is  the  general  answer?  Eject  economic 
expansionism,  stop  growth,  use  available  en- 
ergies for  cultural  conversion  to  steady  state, 
seek  out  the  condition  now  that  will  come 
anyway,  but  by  our  service  be  ovur  biosphere's 
hand  maiden  anew. 
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IN  THE  HOUfaE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  series 
of  economical  and  governmental 
"wron^"  which  have  stunned  the  coun- 
try have  many  people  wondering  If  there 
la  anything  "right"  with  America.  I  as- 
sure them,  there  is. 

I  saw  what's  "right"  with  America  less 
than  2  weeks  ago  at  a  "congressional 
workshop"  I  conducted  In  Bethel  Park 
Borough.  It  Is  customary  to  open  these 
public  Information  meetings  with  a 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  led  by  several  Boy 
or  Qlrl  Scouts.  The  flag  salute  always 
Ignites  a  spark  of  patriotism  among  those 
In  the  audience. 

But  the  outdoor  ceremony  conducted 
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by  the  Scouts  of  Bethel  Park  fanned  that 
spark  Into  a  glowing  flame  of  pride.  It 
was  the  most  stirring  demonstration  of 
patriotism  I  have  seen  In  a  long  time. 

Approximately  35  members  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  215  and  Cub  Pack  217  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremony.  They  stood  at 
attention  while  the  flag  was  raised  to 
the  top  of  Its  standard.  They  held  their 
salute  while  it  siscended  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  look  on  the  faces  of 
these  young  Americans. 

There  was  no  sign  of  discouragement 
with  their  Oovemment ;  no  look  of  shame, 
no  embarrassment.  They  stood  straight 
and  tall,  heads  erect,  and  their  eyes  re- 
flected nothing  but  pride ;  pride  at  being 
an  American;  pride  in  their  flag  and 
pride  in  their  coimtry. 

I  came  away  from  the  ceremony  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  America  continues 
to  produce  citizens  like  the  Scouts  of 
Bethel  Park,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  names 
of  these  Scouts  and  their  leaders  into  the 
Record.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  become 
acquainted  with  35  good  examples  of 
what's  right  with  America: 
Pakticipamtb 
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Ron  Beyer,  Don  Cllngan,  Doug  EJelestlnne, 
Mark  Donnelly,  Joseph  Oarzarelll,  Prank 
Olehll,  James  QiehU,  Mark  OrilBth,  Michael 
Orlfflth.  Mark  Gulnn,  Kirk  Hanlon.  Soott 
Hanlon,  Scott  Herrle,  Alex  Ivkovlc,  Brett  W. 
Johnson.  Thomas  Krakoeky.  John  Lapp*. 
Whit  ten  Little,  James  Longman,  William 
Longhead.  Scott  Moore,  William  Mondora, 
Gene  Nowak,  Mark  Nowak,  Roy  Price,  David 
Reno,  Craig  Spence.  Allen  Walbert,  Scout- 
master Louis  Herrle,  Assistant  Scoutmaster 
Daniel  Donnelly,  Assistant  Scoutmaster  Don- 
ald Gulnn  and  Committee  member  Donald 
McCarty,  Sr. 
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William  Beyer,  John  Beyer  and  Cubmaster 
Ronald  Beyer. 


MASSACHUSETTS  LEQISIiATDRE 

MEMORIALIZES  LEGISLATION  TO 
PRECLUDE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  FROM  AFFECTING  VET- 
ERAliS'  ADMINISTRATION  PEN- 
SIONS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTTSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  th« 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, calling  for  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  enact  legislation  to 
keep  any  chsuige  in  social  security  pay- 
ments from  affecting  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration pension  to  veterans  receiving 
both  social  security  and  veterans'  pen- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  House 
should  take  note  of  this  resolution  from 
the  State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
for  it  is  relevant  to  legislation,  H.R. 
12788,  currently  pending  before  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

The  text  follows: 
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RESOLTTTIONB    MKMORIAUZINa    THX    CONCBXSS 
OF    THE    UNrrKD    STATES    TO    EUACT    LEGISLA- 

TioK  That  Would  Preclube  Social  Se- 
curity Benefits  From  ArrecrtNo  Veterans' 
Aovikistration  Pension  Patmxntb 
Whereas,  Many  war  veterans  are  receiving 
Social  Sectirlty  payments  and  Vaterana  Ad- 
ministration Pensions;  and 

Whereas,  It  woiild  be  unfair  and  unjust  to 
allow  any  Social  Security  payments  to  de- 
crease or  eliminate  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Pensions  to  veterans  receiving  both; 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  preclude 
any  change  in  Social  Security  payments  from 
affecting  any  Veterans  Administration  Pen- 
sion to  veterans  receiving  both;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOZSEF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW  TORK  ,, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton;  for  obtaining  thi.t 
special  order. 

Long  a  symbol  of  spiritual  freedom  de- 
spite his  years  of  physical  bondage,  the 
cardinal  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
countless  liberty-loving  peoples  around 
the  world. 

Although  he  cannot  return  to  his  fel- 
low Hungarians  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, his  travels  in  the  free  world  have 
been  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Hun- 
garian emigres  as  well  as  other  nation- 
alities to  see  him  firsthand  and  hear  his 
message. 

Last  week  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was 
in  western  New  York  where  he  was 
warmly  received.  Particularly  touching 
was  the  rapport  between  the  82 -year-old 
prelate  and  the  young  people  he  ad- 
dressed. 

Accounts  of  his  visit  appeared  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  one  article  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point: 

The  Mindszentt  Message  to  Children: 

Keep  Faith 

(By  Dick  Burke) 

Jozsef  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  82,  fraU  by 
nature  and  heroic  by  conviction,  met  with 
several  hundred  school  children  in  Western 
New  York  Wednesday. 

To  them  the  stem-faced,  unsmiling  Hun- 
garian churchman,  a  world  symbol  of  man 
against  tyranny,  was  some  venerable  vestige 
3f  the  past. 

To  the  old  priest  the  fresh -faced  young- 
sters are  part  of  the  future,  walking  across 
the  threshold  of  the  Tear  2000  "amid  a  world 
m  crlala." 

Laat  place  he  visited  In  his  mid-morning 
mlle-a-mlnute  rush  was  Calasanctlus  Pre- 
paratory School  for  Gifted  ChUdren  on  Wlnd- 
Bor  Ave. 

The  echoed  la  concerned  with  a  •16O,0OU 
icholarsh^  fund  campaign  which  continues 
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through  Sept.  l  and  the  cardinal  remarked 
to  a  luncheon  guest  that  as  long  as  there  are 
students  with  financial  needs  they  shoiild 
be  aided  by  those  with  financial  means. 

Guests  Included  Auxiliary  Bishop  Bern- 
ard J.  McLaughlin  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Buffalo  and  Episcopal  Bishop  Harold  B.  Rob- 
inson of  Western  New  Tork  Diocese. 

Earlier  the  cardinal  met  another  group  of 
children  in  a  different  setting — scores  of 
youngsters  of  Assumption  Parish  and  nearby 
Queen  of  All  Saints  School — gathered  along 
the  curb  In  front  of  Assumption  Church  on 
Steelawanna  Ave.,  within  sight  of  the  Beth- 
lehem steel  plant.  Among  them  were  black 
and  Arab  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children  from  the 
school's  blllngiial  class. 

They  waved  American  fiags  and  some  Hun- 
garian flags. 

In  the  small  white  Interior  of  Assumption 
Church  Cardinal  Mindszenty  celebrated 
Benediction  with  the  Rev.  Antol  Olah-Toth, 
Hungarian-born  pastor,  and  the  cardinal's 
Interpreter,  Msgr.  Tibor  Meszaroe.  Also  at  the 
church  was  Msgr.  Julius  Szabo,  former  pas- 
tor there  and  In  charge  of  the  local  Minds- 
zenty Program  Committee. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  talked  quietly.  In- 
tensely In  Hungarian  to  the  group  crowded 
In  the  church. 

In  Dunkirk's  Cardinal  Mindszenty  High 
School,  he  told  300  students  gathered  in  the 
gym  with  faculty,  staff  and  parents  to  hold 
to  their  Catholic  faith  firmly,  saying:  "First 
comes  faith  in  Christ,  then  out  of  faith 
comes  the  moral  strength  of  UXe." 

He  warned  against  many  theories  and  Ideas 
now  prevalent  "against  God  and  humanity," 
and  went  on  to  remind  them  their  "school 
and  education  system  Is  based  up>on  faith. 
WUhout  faith  no  true  life  Is  possible." 

In  a  strong  voice  and  frequent  thrusting 
of  his  right  forefinger  for  emphasis  he  said 
from  the  stage  rostrum:  "You  young  peo- 
ple are  educated  for  the  next  decadee  of 
human  history.  You  will  pass  the  threshold 
of  the  year  2000  . . . 

"In  my  captivity  I  read  In  the  newspapers 
of  Institutes  named  after  me.  I  could  not 
Imagine  the  land,  the  people  and  the  stu- 
dents," he  said. 

He  also  reminded  his  young  listeners  how 
his  enemies  "detracted  and  calumniated  my 
name,  defamed  me  and  ftersecuted  the  church 
and  the  faith." 

Hundred  of  students  waving  Hungarian 
fiags  greeted  the  old  cardinal  at  the  high 
school  as  his  police -escorted  entourage  ar- 
rived. A  sign  on  the  school  lawn  read  in  Hun- 
garian: "God  Brought  You,  With  Love  We 
Greet  You." 

School  Principal  Joseph  Wroblewskl 
greeted  the  cardinal  who  also  received  felici- 
tations from  senior  high  class  president 
Nancy  Hart,  Dunkirk  Mayor  Leon  A.  Damlan 
and  Chautauqua  County  Legislator  Joseph 
Gerace. 

En  route  through  greening  Chautauqua 
County  Cardinal  Mindszenty  remarked  he 
was  "much  impressed  by  this  big  and  beau- 
tiful land." 

In  Buffalo  on  the  way  to  Calasanctlus  Prep 
the  Cardinal  stopped  briefly  at  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Social  Service  at  440 
Llnwood  Ave.  This  Hungarian -founded  order 
has  been  In  this  diocese  the  past  25  years. 

At  Niagara  University,  Father  Slattery, 
president,  told  the  cardinal:  "This  Is  Niag- 
ara's finest  hour  because  we  welcome  a 
prince  of  the  church,  a  hero  of  our  times 
and  a  man  who  has  spoken  out  against  the 
enemies  of  the  church. 

"By  your  heroic  suffering,  you  have  truly 
ennobled  all  of  humanity." 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  said  he  was  proud  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree  because  it  comes 
from  "a  university  of  great  name.  I  enjoy  It 
because  I  know  the  professors  and  educators 
here  are  striving  to  keep  up  the  Catholic 
way  of  life." 

The  cardinal  was  presented  with  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  by  Father  Slattery 
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at  a  convocation  In  Dunleavy  Hall.  About 
320  persouA  wltnbss  the  presentation. 

Msgr.  James  P.  Foley,  pastor  of  St.  Bern- 
ard's Chiirch,  Youngstown,  was  presented  the 
President's  Medal  earlier  by  Father  Slattery. 


A  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  Washington  Report 
entitled  "A  Social  Revolution": 
A  Social  Revolution 

This  month  the  nation  la  scarcely  notic- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  the  momentous 
event  that  set  off  a  profound  social  revolu- 
tion. In  May,  1954,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  after  surveying  17  states  in 
which  black  children  were  forbidden  to  go 
to  public  school  with  white  children,  con- 
cluded In  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  that  In  the  field  of  public  education 
the  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  had  no 
place,  and  that  separate  educational  facili- 
ties were  inherently  unequal.  Striking  down 
a  pervasive  Inequality  Imposed  by  force  of 
law,  the  Court  said  such  facilities  denied  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  results  of  that  decision,  with  Its  new 
concept  of  the  14th  Amendment,  have  been 
profound,  reaching  far  beyond  the  disman- 
tling of  the  South's  dual  public  education 
system.  The  decision  set  In  motion  a  social 
revolution  that  has  yet  to  run  Its  course. 
School  districts  have  been  desegregated, 
blacks  have  been  elected  in  Increasing  num- 
bers to  public  office  < 3,000  of  them  now  hold 
public  office,  with  16  blacks  In  the  U.8. 
Congress),  pubUc  faclUUes  have  been  de- 
segregated, blacks  have  served  In  the  cabinet 
and  now  serve  In  the  Supreme  Court,  uni- 
versities have  dropped  their  restrictive  color 
bars,  and  the  Congress,  prodded  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  has  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  and  Voting  Rights  laws  that  have 
dramatically  changed  the  roles  of  blacks  In 
employment  and  the  political  process.  Black 
aspirations  and  pride  have  soared.  Prom  a 
plea  to  attend  ^e  same  schools  as  whites 
has  fiowed  a  whole  series  of  events  that  has 
shaken  the  very  roots  of  American  society, 
and  brought  to  the  American  scene  personal- 
ities like  Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X. 
and  "Bull"  Conncw,  and  events  like  the  clvU 
rights  marches,  the  Freedom  Riders,  and,  in 
Watts,  a  new  form  of  urban  violence. 

In  the  two  decades  since  the  Brown  deci- 
sion enormous  strides  have  been  made  by 
blacks,  but  the  battle  for  equality  is  far 
from  over.  The  dual  school  systems  and  the 
separate  lunchrooms  may  be  gone,  but  the 
civil  right*  movement  has  stali^  In  recent 
years  as  a  new  kind  of  segregation  has  ap- 
peared, e^jeclally  In  the  North,  a  segrega- 
tion based  not  so  much  on  race  as  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  class.  Today,  schools  of  the 
deep  South  are  more  thoroughly  Integrated 
than  In  the  NorUi.  In  the  South  46%  of  the 
black  chUdren  are  In  predominantly  white 
schools.  A  pattern  of  Impressive  gains  and 
bitter  setbacks  emerges  in  the  South,  with 
most  rural  schools  desegregated,  many  urban 
sjrstems  still  segregated,  and  several  smoothly 
Integrated.  In  the  North  the  school  systems 
of  the  large  cities  are  largely  segregated.  This 
segregation  is  caused  by  housing  patterns 
rather  than  overt  political  decisions  about 
the  placement  of  students  and  it  may  be  the 
most  painful  social  question  facing  the  na- 
tion. It  has  prompted  the  moet  controver- 
sial form  of  Integration  which  requires  bus- 
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Ing  acrou  metropolitan  district  Knea.  At  tbe 
moment  further  action  on  buang  Is  held 
in  abe:ance.  while  school  dlsvlcts  await 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  a  petrolt  case 
where  a  federal  Judge  ordered ,  biislng  for 
integration  between  city  and  suburban 
schools. 

Strangely  enough,  after  all  th4  turmoil  of 
this  social  revolution,  the  key  as^imiptlon  of 
desegregaUon,  that  the  well-beliig  of  black 
children  would  Improve  with  integration,  is 
being  challer.ged.  Even  tte  rol«  of  educa- 
tion in  shaping  citizens  anq  the  gain 
achieved  by  desegregation  are  being  ques- 
tioned, while  the  pain  of  the  effott  to  deseg- 
regate is  apparent.  Some  reaeaichers  have 
found  that  school  integration.  1*  itself,  has 
very  little  effect  on  the  acadeniic  achieve- 
ments of  either  blacks  or  whites.  Others 
have  found  that  desegregation  hajs  a  positive, 
although  slight,  effect  on  black  achievement, 
and  does  not  seem  to  damage  White  pupil 
performance.  Still  other  reseaithers  have 
found  that  integration  can  be  m$de  to  work 
by  changing  the  techniques  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  desegregated  school^  Some  sur- 
veys show  that  integration  helps  yjsung  blacks 
move  ahead,  especially  if  the  iniegrat'.on  is 
with  middle  class  whites.  Overall,  most  of 
the  experts  agree  that  there  Just  i|n't  enough 
information  to  Judge  finally  the  effects  of 
integration,  and  there  are  no  dejanitlve  an- 
swers to  the  value  of  integratloli.  The  real 
task  ahead  of  the  researchers  appears  to  be 
to  find  out  under  what  condition^  desegrega- 
tion works  and  wh^n  it  does  not. 

As  a  result  of  the  fights  over  busing,  quo- 
tas, and  affirmative  action,  prescriptions  for 
solving  the  country's  racial  problems  are  out 
of  fashion  today.  No  one  is  really  optimistic 
that  the  problems  of  race  vrtll  t^  soon  re- 
solved. But  ail  woiild  agree  that  the  nation 
has  gained  and  lecuned  in  these  2D  years  and 
inched  closer  to  the  ideals  of  Justice  and 
equality  that  lie  at  the  heart  o|  what  this 
nation  Is  all  about. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Brown  d^lslon  may 
be  no  reason  for  celebration,  but  It  is  a  good 
time  to  pledge  to  build  on  the  considerable, 
even  If  insufficient,  gains  that  jhave  been 
made. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 

EXPENSES 


ADOPTION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHR^VER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  isfi 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  to- 
day joining  more  than  125  Members  in 
the  House  in  sponaoring  legislation  which 
would  allow  taxpayers  a  personal  income 
tax  deduction  for  expenses  injcurred  in 
the  adoption  of  a  child. 

Existing  law  allows  a  tax  deduction  for 
certain  medical  expenses  connected  with 
the  birth  of  a  child.  It  is  only  right  that 
the  Congress  act  to  extend  sifnllar  tax 
advantages  to  those  people  wl^o  seek  to 
provide  a  home  and  family  fot  children 
through  legal  adoption.  ] 

Adoption  expenses  cimsist  of  legal  fees, 
social  agency  costs  which  may  include 
medical  care  of  the  natural  m«ther  and 
infant,  court  costs,  and  the  costs  of 
making  the  necessary  social  itudies  to 
insure  that  the  child  is  placed  ip.  the  cor- 
rect home.  j 

The  general  range  of  adoption  expenses 
is  roughtly  equal  to  the  cost  of  ^lildbirth, 
but  while  birth  expenses  art  usually 
covered  by  some  form  of  insurance  or  are 
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tax  deductable,  adoption  expenses  are 
not. 

This  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  wise.  The 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  esti- 
mates that  there  are  approximately 
190,000  children  in  foster  homes  and  in- 
stitutions who  have  not  been  placed  in 
permanent  homes.  These  thousands  of 
children  represent  a  financial  drain  on 
society,  and  no  purpose  is  served  by  con- 
tinuing to  support  them  with  public 
funds  or  charities. 

This  bill  would  ease  the  burden  on 
pubUc  funds  while  at  the  same  time  it 
could  provide  homes  to  homeless  chil- 
dren and  happiness  to  chJldess  families. 

Since  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  currently  holding  hearings  and  mark- 
ing up  tax  reform  legislation.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  the 
broad  range  of  support  for  this  bill  as 
indicated  by  the  many  cosponsors  and 
will  include  its  provisions  in  its  recom- 
mendations. 


May  30,  1974 


AUTOMOBILE   SERVICINa  UNIT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP    NTW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stan 
Humphrey  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  ha<s 
conceived  an  idea  which  will  aid  in  the 
recovery  of  waste  oils.  His  "automobile 
servicing  unit"  offers  a  very  interesting 
approach  to  the  problem  of  collecting 
waste  oil  and  would  give  every  person 
who  owns  and  operates  an  auto  an  op- 
portunity to  help  in  conserving  and  re- 
using oil. 

The  unit  is  Installed  in  the  ground  over 
which  an  automobile  may  be  positioned 
to  allow  a  person  access  to  the  underside 
of  the  auto  to  change  the  oil  in  It  or  do 
whatever  other  work  was  necessary.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  Idea 
is  that  the  oil  drained  from  the  automo- 
biles would  be  gathered  in  a  central  stor- 
age unit  at  the  site  and  then  transported 
back  to  the  refineries  to  be  reprocessed. 

Not  only  would  these  prefabricated 
units  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  do-it-yourselfer  but  would  also 
help  to  conserve  and  recycle  one  of  our 
most  precious  natural  resources.  There- 
fore, I  have  inserted  the  detailed  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Humphrey's  invention 
in  the  Record  herewith  to  show  the 
achievements  and  inventiveness  of  this 
young  man. 

[US.  Patent  3,603.046] 

ATrroMOBn.x  Servicing  Untt 

[Illustration    not    printed    In    the    Rk:o«d] 
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3,533,200,  10/1970,  Zoebeleln,  52/173X. 

Primary  Examiner — Patrick  D.  Lawson. 

Attorney — Richard  A.  Bachand. 

Abstract:  A  tmit  to  accommodate  a  person 
and  over  which  an  automobUe  may  be  posi- 
tioned to  allow  the  p>erson  access  to  the  un- 
derside of  the  automobile.  Including  an  open 
enclosure  having  a  stairway  providing  in- 
gress and  egress  thereto,  a  doorway  closable 
over  the  opening  to  prevent  unauthorized  ac- 
cess to  the  enclosure,  and  means  for  position- 
ing the  car  at  a  location  aUowing  access  to 
the  desired  portions  of  the  underside  of  the 
automobUe. 

BACKOIOTTND    OF    THK    INVENTION 

1 .  Field  of  the  Invention. 

This  Invention  relates  to  Improvements  In 
apparatus  for  use  in  conjunction  with  auto- 
motive servicing,  and  more  particularly  to  a 
prefabricated  unit  for  servicing  the  under- 
sides of  an  automobile. 

2.  Description  of  the  Prior  Art 

Soon  after  automobUes  began  increasing  in 
popularity  across  the  United  States,  service 
stations  began  springing  up.  Early  ser\'lce 
stations,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  hy- 
draulic car  lifts,  commonly  had  a  hole  In  the 
floor  of  the  garage  over  which  the  car  to  be 
serviced  was  positioned.  The  mechanic  servic- 
ing the  car  merely  went  into  the  hole  for 
access  to  the  underside  and  engine  of  the 
car.  These  so  caUed  "grease  pits"  were  Just 
a  hole  dug  In  tbe  grotind  of  depth  sufficient 
to  accommodate  a  mechanic.  The  mechanic, 
of  course,  would  have  to  carry  his  tools  and 
eqxilpment  into  the  pit. 

As  technology  has  advanced,  the  hydraulic 
lift  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  formerly 
used  grease  pits  in  service  stations,  allow- 
ing a  mechanic  to  merely  drive  the  car  to 
be  serviced  over  the  lift,  and  apply  a  hy- 
draulic fluid  to  raise  the  car  over  the  me- 
chanic's head  allowing  him  free  access  to 
the  undersides  of  the  car  without  having  to 
crawl  under  it. 

However,  as  technology  further  advanced, 
car  service  has  become  almost  prohibitively 
expensive.  As  a  result,  many  car  owners, 
rather  than  have  their  cars  serviced  at  serv- 
ice statlont,  do  tbe  work  themselves  as  a 
bobby  or  to  save  expenses  or  for  various 
other  reasons.  One  problem,  however,  these 
do-it-yourselfers  have  foimd  is  the  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  places  or  garages  in  which 
they  may  work  on  their  cars.  A  do-it-yourself 
oil  change,  for  example,  in  the  driveway  of 
one's  house  Is  messy  and  inconvenient,  and, 
moreover,  posee  the  additional  problem  of 
disposing  of  the  old  oil  removed  from  the 
crank  case  of  the  car.  In  many  localities, 
dumping  used  crankcase  oU  on  tlie  ground 
Is  illegal.  Thus,  a  person  changing  his  oil 
must  find  a  proper  oil  dump  or  other  safe 
way  to  dispose  of  the  used  oil. 

BRUP   DESCRIPnON   OF  THE   INVENTION 

In  light  of  the  above,  it  Is  an  object  of  the 
invention  to  provide  a  unit  which  is  easily 
instaUable  in  which  a  do-it-yourselfer  may 
conveniently  service  his  automobile. 

It  Is  a  further  object  of  the  invention 
to  provide  a  unit  which  is  coverable  to  pre- 
vent accidental  or  unauthorized  access 
thereto. 

It  Is  a  still  further  object  of  the  Invention 
to  provide  a  unit  which  can  easily  be  sub- 
stantially prefabricated  of  a  single  piece  of 
material. 

These  and  other  objects,  featvires,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  invention  will  become  ap- 
parent to  those  skilled  In  the  art  from  the 
following  description  when  read  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  upended  claims  and  attached 
drawings. 

The  present  Invention  Is  a  flve-wall  unit 
for  Installation  in  the  ground  to  provide  an 
enclosure  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  accom- 
'modate  a  person.  Mounted  In  the  enclosure 
Is  a  stairway  to  allow  Ingress  and  egress  from 
It,  and  covering  the  enclosiire  Is  a  sUdable 
door  which   may  be  mechanically  or  man- 
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ually  operated  to  p«rtlally,  or  completely 
close  off  the  enclosure.  Additionally,  a  lip 
or  wing  is  provided  on  the  top  of  tbe  en- 
closure having  thereon  means  to  direct  and 
position  a  wheel  of  an  automobile  to  properly 
locate  the  engine  and  other  underside  mech- 
anisms of  the  car  over  a  desired  part  of  the 
enclosure  for  efficient  servicing.  An  oil  drain 
assembly  and  a  grease  gun  assembly  may  be 
addltlonaUy  prefabricated  Into  the  unit  to 
provide  an  entirely  prefabricated  assembly. 

BXIET    DKSCRIPnON    OF    THE    DRAWING 

The  Invention  Is  illustrated  in  the  sole 
FIOURE  of  the  drawing  In  which  Is  illustrat- 
ed a  perspective  view  of  a  preferred  embodi- 
ment of  the  Invention,  which  has  been  par- 
tially cutaway  to  show  the  Interior  construc- 
tion of  tbe  invention. 

DETAIUD)    DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    INVENTION 

As  Shown  In  the  drawing,  the  unit  10  of 
tbe  invention  is  made  generally  of  five  wall 
members  making  up  the  floor  20,  and  four 
walls  21.  22,  23,  and  24.  Tbe  floor  and  walls 
define  a  cavity  open  at  tbe  top,  and  Intended 
for  Installation  In  an  appropriate  hole  or 
cavity  in  the  ground  or  other  surface  to  allow 
an  automobUe  to  be  driven  or  located  over 
the  enclosure.  Of  course,  the  dimensions  of 
the  enclosure  may  be  varied  as  matter  of  en- 
gineering or  design  choice,  but  should  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  at  least  one  per- 
son to  work  on  the  car.  The  walls  may  be  of 
any  material:  however,  materials  such  as  fi- 
berglass, stainless  steel,  aluminum,  or  the 
like  are  especially  desirable  since  they  may 
be  molded,  blown,  welded,  or  otherwise  eas- 
ily formed  Into  the  shape  Ulustrated. 

Aroimd  tbe  top  edge  of  the  unit  10  Is  at 
least  one  lip.  wing,  or  apron  25  extending 
outwardly  from  the  enclosure  and  having 
formed  along  Its  surface  means  for  position- 
ing the  car  at  a  desired  location  over  the  en- 
closure. Such  positioning  means  may  con- 
veniently be  a  guide  raU  assembly  26,  which 
may  be  made  of  pipes  or  tubing,  or  formed 
as  an  extension  of  the  wall,  as  illustrated.  To 
properly  position  the  automobile  over  tbe 
grease  pit,  a  recess  29  may  be  formed  in  tbe 
wing  25  In  which  the  front  wheel  of  the  car 
may  be  brought  to  rest.  Altenuitlvely,  a  sin- 
gle pipe  ( not  shown )  may  be  mounted  on  the 
wing  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
desired  path  of  the  wheel  against  which  the 
wheel  may  be  brought  to  rest.  Appropriate 
pipe  tubing  which  may  be  used  as  guide  rails, 
if  desired,  may  be  of  any  material  of  sub- 
stantial strength  to  withstand  the  forces  ex- 
erted thereupon  by  the  automobile  tire,  and 
may  be  made,  for  example,  of  steel,  iron,  or 
the  like.  Although  the  invention  is  Illustrated 
with  two  similar  guide  rail  assemblies  26  on 
each  side  of  the  assembly,  since  the  width 
between  automobile  wheels  varies  among 
manufacturers,  only  one  guide  rail  assembly 
may  be  preferred  in  particular  installations. 

Contained  within  tbe  unit  10  Is  a  stair- 
case 30,  which,  like  the  walls  and  wings  may 
be  formed  or  molded  of  fiberglass,  stainless 
steel,  or  the  like,  and  which  may  be  separate- 
ly formed  and  Installed,  as  Ulustrated,  or  may 
be  formed  Integrally  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
unit  10.  Thtis,  If  the  unit  10  Is  to  be  molded, 
it  may  be  formed  with  floor  20,  walls  21-24, 
wings  25  and  26,  and  staircase  30  aU  as  a 
single  unitary  piece,  as  shown. 

Covering  the  enclosure  Is  a  door  40  which 
may  be  of  a  slidable  or  foldable  type,  and 
which  may  be  guided  Into  position  by  guides 
41  and  42  on  opposite  sides  of  the  enclosure. 
Door  40  may  fold  down  Into  a  doorwell  (not 
shown)  mounted  on  the  wall  22  of  unit  10, 
and  may  be  driven  or  controlled  by  an  elec- 
trical motor  (not  shown)  or,  alternatively, 
by  a  piston  arrangement  (not  shown)  or  may 
be  manually  op>erated.  The  door  40  may  close 
the  unit  entirely,  as  would  be  preferable  In 
a  private  Installation  to  prevent  unauthor- 
ized entry  into  the  enclosure;  alternatively, 
the  door  may  only  partially  cover  the  en- 
closure, as  would  be  preferable  In  a  public 
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Installation,  such  as  would  be  encountered 
In  with  respect  to  a  vending  machine  type 
operation. 

Within  the  enclosure  of  unit  10,  on  one  of 
its  walls,  such  aa  wall  24,  may  be  mounted 
an  oll-recelvlng  assembly  45.  OU-recelvlng 
assembUes,  such  as  assembly  46,  being  weU 
known  In  tbe  art  and  not  described  herein 
In  detail  may  be  a  receiving  bowl  46  mounted 
on  flexible  or  movable  pipe  47  to  aUow  the 
bowl  to  be  placed  under  tbe  appropriate  en- 
gine oU  drain  port.  Connected  to  the  pipe  47 
external  to  the  unit  may  be  an  oU  sludge 
receptacle  (not  shown). 

AddltlonaUy,  a  grease  gun  assembly  60  may 
be  mounted  on  one  of  the  walls,  as  wall  24. 
Such  grease  gun  assembUes  and  mountings, 
being  well  knovm  In  the  art,  are  not,  there- 
fore, described  herein. 

Although  the  Invention  has  been  described 
with  a  certain  degree  of  particularity,  it  is 
understood  that  the  present  disclosure  has 
been  made  only  by  way  of  example  and  that 
numerous  changes  In  che  details  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  combination  and  arrange- 
ment of  parts  may  be  resorted  to  without 
tbe  parting  from  the  spirit  and  scope  of  tbe 
Invention  as  hereinafter  claimed. 

What  is  claimed  U : 

1.  A  prefabricated  unit  for  mounting  in  a 
hole  In  the  ground  to  accommodate  a  person 
to  allow  him  access  to  the  undersides  of  a 
vehicle  positioned  over  said  unit  comprising : 

Five  wall  members  Joined  together  to  form 
a  box  enclosure  open  at  one  side;  at  least  one 
wing  member  Joined  to  one  of  said  walls  at 
said  opening  to  project  outwardly  from  said 
aptuin%; 

Means  on  said  at  least  one  wing  for  guid- 
ing an  automobUe  wheel  along  said  wing; 
and 

Means  for  retaining  said  wheel  at  a  pre- 
selected position  on  said  wing. 

2.  The  unit  of  claim  1  further  comprising: 
A   stair   assembly   in   said   unit   to   allow 

ingress  and  egress  from  the  box  enclosure  of 
said  unit,  and  means  on  said  open  portion  of 
said  box  for  covering  said  box. 

3.  Tbe  unit  of  claim  2  wherein  said  means 
for  covering  said  box  is  a  sliding  door  and 
means  guiding  said  door  along  two  of  said 
five  wall  members. 

4.  The  unit  of  claim  3  wherein  said  means 
for  guiding  said  door  extend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  travel  of  said  means  for  guiding  an 
automobUe  wheel,  and  said  door  extends  at 
least  to  said  means  for  retaining  said  wheel. 

6.  The  unit  of  claim  4  further  compris- 
ing a  grease  gun  assembly  mounted  on  one 
of  said  five  wall  members  and  an  oU  drain 
assembly  mounted  on  one  of  said  five  wall 
members. 

6.  The  unit  of  claim  2  wherein  said  five 
wall  members,  said  wing,  and  said  stair  as- 
sembly are  formed  of  fiberglass. 

7.  The  unit  of  claim  2  wherein  said  five 
wall  members,  said  wing  and  said  stair  as- 
sembly are  of  steel. 

8.  The  unit  of  claim  1  wherein  said  means 
for  guiding  an  automobUe  wheel  comprises 
at  least  one  pipe  disposed  along  tbe  desired 
path   of  said  automobile   wheel. 

9.  The  unit  of  claim  8  wherein  said  means 
for  guiding  an  automobUe  wheel  Is  two 
parallel  pli>es  running  along  the  desired 
path  of  said  automobile  wheel,  spaced  apart 
a  distance  to  accommodate  said  wheel. 

10.  The  unit  of  claim  6  wherein  said  unit 
is  of  a  single  piece  of  material. 

11.  A  unit  over  which  a  car  may  be  driven 
to  contain  a  person  to  allow  said  person  ac- 
cess to  the  undersides  of  said  car  com- 
prising: 

A  unitary  box  including  five  walls  forming 
an  open  enclosure; 

A  wing  portion  extending  outwardly  from 
the  opening  of  said  enclosure; 

A  stair  member  on  an  inside  of  one  of 
said  walls  to  provide  a  means  of  Ingress  and 
egress  to  said  enclosure; 
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A  door  mounted  on  one  of  said  walls,  op- 
erable to  close  said  enclosure  of  said  box; 

Means  for  guiding  an  automobUe  wheel 
along  said  wing; 

Means  for  locating  said  automobUe  wheel 
at  a  desired  position  on  said  wing. 

12.  The  unit  of  claim  11  further  com- 
prising a  grease  gun  assembly  mounted  on 
one  of  said  walls. 

13.  Tbe  unit  of  claim  12  further  compris- 
ing an  oU  drain  assembly  mounted  on  one 
of  said  walls. 


PROFESSORS  PASS  SIGNIFICANT 
RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  in  April 
by  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors.  These  resolutions  desd 
with  a  variety  of  issues,  from  discrimi- 
nation Eigainst  minorities  and  women,  to 
the  faculty's  role  in  governing  universi- 
ties. They  reflect  the  association's  deep 
concern  about  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals  in  our  society. 

RxsoLimoNS  Adopted  bt  the  60th  Annctai. 
Meettnc,   American   Association   of   Uni- 
VERSITT  Professors,  April  27,  1974.  Wasb- 
INGTON,  D.C. 
RESOLUTION     ON     EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTTTNITT 
FOR    MINORmr    STUDENTS 

We  stUl  Uve  in  a  racist  society,  a  society  in 
which  equal  opportunity  is  far  from  real- 
ized. Following  a  long  period  of  discrimina- 
tion. Justice  is  not  achieved  by  merely  assert- 
ing that  henceforth  all  wlU  be  treated  as 
equals.  Such  a  posture  Is  a  facade  which 
hides  inequality  of  opportunity.  That  part 
of  society  which  Is  being  discriminated 
against  Is  very  likely  to  continue  to  face 
situations  that  perpetuate  the  disadvantages 
of  discrimination. 

Achieving  true  equality  of  opportunity  re- 
quires a  transition  period  In  which  institu- 
tions make  special  efforts  to  aUow  those  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  discrimination  to 
demonstrate  their  potential.  Therefore,  the 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  applauds 
and  endorses  efforts  on  the  part  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  provide  minority 
students  with  Increased  access  to  and  in- 
creased educational  opportunities  in  under- 
graduate, graduate,  and  professional  schools. 

RESOLirnON     ON     FOREIGN     STUDENTS 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  has  long  recognized  the  value  of 
student  interchange  among  the  countries 
of  the  world.  The  SlxUeth  Annual  Meeting 
regrets  the  Department  of  State's  new  re- 
quirement that  an  applicimt  for  a  foreign 
student  visa  present  evidence  of  ability  to 
provide,  without  recourse  to  employment, 
for  all  expenses  during  the  entire  period  of 
study  In  the  United  States.  Many  foreign 
students  come  from  families  of  limited  finan- 
cial means  and  depend  upon  part-time  or 
summer  employment  to  supplement  their 
resources.  It  is  important  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  diplomatic  reasons  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  admit  academically 
qualified  students  from  all  strata  of  society 
in  other  countries.  This  Meeting  therefore 
calls  upon  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  CvUtvtral  Affairs  to  rescind 
the  instructions  contained  in  Visa  Transmit- 
tal Letter-854  and  return  to  the  more  fiexlble, 
encouraging,  and  realistic  policy  on  student 
visa  regulations  previously  In  effect. 
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BXaOLUnOlT  Olf  TEB  KQUAI.  UCIVrS  AMXHDMXIfT 

Tbe  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Profeonors  Ib 
concerned  that  the  failure  t^us  far  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  |ecure  ratifica- 
tion Is  Ind'.catlve  of  apathy,  even  hostility, 
to  the  concept  of  sex  equaUtf  This  falliire 
will  Impede  efforts  to  end  sex  dlscrtmlnatlon 
In  higher  education,  as  well  asi  other  areas  of 
our  society.  Tbe  Annual  Meeting  urges  th:>se 
states  which  have  not  yet  dote  so  to  ratify 
the  proposed  Twenty-Seventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

BXSOLUTXOX  Oir  AITIEMATIR  ACTIOIf 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors  re- 
affirms the  resolutions  of  previous  Annual 
Meetings  urging  the  ellmlnstltn  of  discrim- 
ination against  minorities  a^d  women  in 
higher  education,  and  the  recttScaiton  of  in- 
equalities In  rank,  pay,  promotion,  and  re- 
cruitment caused  by  past  dlscilmlnation.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  that  many  Institu- 
tions Interpret  affirmative  action  to  require 
merely  token  compUance  wlt)i  the  law. 

This  Meeting  therefore  calls  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  other  responsible  govenlment  officials 
to  enforce  vigorously  laws  aad  policies  on 
non -discrimination  and  affinhative  action. 
We  urge  all  Institutions  involved  in  higher 
education  to  pursue  affirmative  action  In 
good  faith,  adhering  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  requirementai 

USOLUTZOM    OIV    TITU    IX    Of    TSa    EDUCATION 
AICENDKXNTS  OF   ltf73 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfeu«  has  delayed  the  Issuahce  of  reg'.Ua- 
tlons  to  Implement  Title  LX  C>f  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972,  wUch  prohibits 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  sf  x  in  any  edu- 
cational Institution  receiving  jfederal  finan- 
cial assistance.  Almost  two  yeaib  have  elapsed 
since  this  provision  became  law.  However 
the  law  has  not  been  enforced  because  no 
guidelines  have  been  approved  to  describe 
scope  and  enforcement  procedures. 

Tbe  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Asaoclation  of  University  Professors 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  Btsalth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  end  immediately  this 
Inexcusable  delay  and  to  expedite  the  is- 
suance of  Tltie  IX  guidelines  that  wUl  as- 
sure equal  access  to  all  programs  in  higher 
education.  Including  athleticsL  without  re- 
gard to  sex.  I 

BESOLUnON    ON    COLIXGK    AltD    tnOVEXSITT 
GOVXSKlfZKT 

This  Meeting  deplores  receni  Instances  of 
Intervention  by  college  and  University  ad- 
ministrations, governing  boards,  and  ex- 
ternal political  agencies  In  determinations 
of  academic  policy  and  procedure  without 
adequate  regard  for  the  proftsslonal  com- 
petence and  primary  authority  of  the  faculty 
In  these  areas.  These  interventions  are  par- 
ticularly serious  when  they  Involve  the  areas 
of  curriculum  and  faculty  status,  including 
appointments,  reappointment^,  non-reap- 
polntments.  conferrals  of  tenure,  and  dis- 
missals. 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors calls  upon  governing  boards  to  adopt  as 
policy  the  1966  Statement  on  Gtwemment  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  f^r  boards,  ad- 
ministrators, and  facility  meml^ers  to  imple- 
ment Its  prtQclplet. 

BSSOLtmON  ON  TACUhTt  UfVOLVXMENT  IN 
PLANNXNC  AND  AIXOCATION  OF  KX80T7BCCS  IN 
COIXZOKS  AND  TJNIVS8SITIX8 

The  Sixtieth  Annxiai  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors 
considers  it  imperative  ^at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities establish  appropriate  mechanisms 
for  full  and  effective  partlclpatl<}n  by  faculty- 
chosen  tenured  and  non-tenured  professors 
In  decisions  on  educationsl  planning, 
budgeting  and  allocation  of  re#ourc«8  at  all 
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levels  of  the  Installation.  The  need  to  imple- 
ment the  principles  enunciated  In  The  Role 
of  the  Faculty  in  Budgetary  and  Salary  Mat- 
ters (1972)  grows  yet  more  urgent  as  insti- 
tutions face  financial  exigency,  real  or 
claimed,  with  resulting  potential  or  actual 
reductions  in  faculty  and  staff,  and  cutbacks 
or  elimination  of  educational  programs. 
Meaningful  faculty  participation  will  help 
to  protect  the  teniire,  academic  freedom,  and 
general  morale  of  the  faculty,  which  are 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  insti- 
tution's responsibility  to  society  In  main- 
taining the  high  standards  of  teaching,  re- 
search, and  service.  ^ 

■XSOLimON  ON  REBmLDINO  OF  CXNTHAI.  8TATB 
UNIVEBSrrT,  WILBxaFOBCX  UNIVEBSITT,  CKOAX- 
VnXZ  COLLXGX,  WAI.KZR  COIXEGX,  AND  HAN- 
OVXR   COIXECE 

The  entire  academic  community  was  dis- 
mayed when  tornadoes  recentiy  heavily  dam- 
aged the  campuses  of  Central  State  Univer- 
sity, WUberforce  University,  and  Cedarrille 
Couiege  in  Ohio,  Walker  College  in  Alabama, 
and  Hanover  College  in  Indiana.  The  Sixtieth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  applauds  the  an- 
nounced determination  of  the  faculties,  ad- 
ministrations, trustees,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral government  officials  to  rebuild  the 
campuses  of  these  institutions  In  order  that 
they  may  continue  their  major  contributiona 
to  education  and  to  social  progress. 

RzsoLxrnoN  on  gkaouatk  training  or 

KIUTART    OFTICBtS 

A  recent  ruling  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  severely  restricted  the  right  of  mili- 
tary officers  to  enroll  for  graduate  work  at 
colleges  and  universities  which  have  dropped 
their  ROTC  programs.  This  action  was  taken 
after  strong  pressure  from  Representative  P. 
Bdward  H6bert,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in  spite  of 
the  elimination  by  Congress  of  statutory  lan- 
gxiage  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Professors  pro- 
tests this  Intrusion  on  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  colleges  and  universities.  It 
urges  the  Department  of  Defense  to  rescind 
this  restrictive  ruling  and  to  provide  assur- 
ance that.  In  the  future,  selection  of  institu- 
tions for  advanced  work  for  military  officers 
will  be  determined  by  academic  considera- 
tions, not  dictated  by  political  pressures. 
comcrnTx  on  RKsoLtmoNs 

Sandra  W.  Thornton  (Political  Science), 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Chairman. 

J.  Bunker  Clark  (Mtislc  History),  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Richard  H.  Hlers  (Religion) ,  University  of 
Florida. 

Nahmln  Horwltz  (Physics),  Syracxise  Uni- 
versity. 

Donald  L.  Pierce  (Mathematics).  ZJncoln 
University. 

William  B.  Woolf.  Washington  Office  Staff. 


THE  FREE  LIBRARY  OP 
PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  "regional  library"  of  the 
Foundation  Center  located  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  D.C.  As  a  local  service. 
It  will  provide  complete  information  on 
foundations  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions In  the  Delaware  Valley  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Among  the  publications  provided  will 
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be  the  Foimdation  Orants  Indexes,  the 
Foundation  News,  and  the  Foundation 
Center  Information  Quarterly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  collection  includes  t^ierture 
cards  for  IRS  990  tax  returns  of  philan- 
thropic organizations  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Also  included 
are  foundation  annual  reports  on  micro- 
fiche, abstracts  of  the  annual  repoilB  on 
file  cards,  and  other  standard  reference 
works. 

The  establishment  of  the  collection 
will  be  welcomed  by  area  foundation  ad- 
ministrators, university  development 
staffs,  government  ofiBcers,  journalists, 
and  fund-seeking  human  services  instl- 
tutlOTis.  Services  now  provided  by  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library  local  founda- 
tion center  were  formerly  offered  only  in 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  the 
Foundation  Center. 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  remarks  delivered  by 
Dr.  James  M.  McKie  to  the  graduates  of 
the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin. Dr.  McKie  is  dean  of  the  college. 

Even  though  Dr.  McKie  makes  some 
astute  remarks  as  to  our  changing  social 
mores,  the  most  important  point,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  charge  to  the  graduates. 
This  charge  is  that  a  university  shoidd 
be  a  community  made  up  of  everyone, 
not  just  the  students,  faculty,  and  staff. 
Our  universities  should  not  be  Intro- 
verted, but  extroverted — bringing  Into 
their  counsel  all  of  society  for  the  uni- 
versity is  society's  tool. 

I  want  to  share  these  remarks  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker  : 
To    Thk     QRAOxrATTNO    Class,    Coixbok    of 
Social  and  Bxhatiobai.  Schnoes 

It  is  customary  on  these  occasions  for  the 
Dean  to  say  a  few  words  of  congratulations 
and  fareweU  to  the  graduating  students  and 
a  few  words  of  congratxilation  and  welcome 
to  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends. 

The  students  here  today  who  came  to  ths 
University  at  Austin  four  years  ago  are  the 
first  class  to  have  entered  the  CoUege  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  after  its  for- 
mation. The  old  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  many  of  your  parents  attended  and 
which  was  ths  main  undergraduate  coUege 
here  for  many  decades,  is  now  phased  out. 
It  wUl  take  a  llttie  while  for  the  world  to  get 
used  to  us,  but  we  are  now  fairly  latmched. 

It  may  be  helpfiU  to  those  In  the  audi- 
torium who  are  not  terribly  familiar  with 
the  CoUege  to  explain  that  the  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences,  represented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished faculty  on  this  platform,  are  the 
disciplines  that  study  human  behavior,  past 
and  present,  and  the  arrangements  and  social 
Institutions  that  human  beings  have  con- 
trived to  form  and  regulate  their  relations 
with  each  other  and  with  the  world  around 
them.  I  said  "past  and  present";  I  should 
have  added  "future"  because  that  is  also  a 
focus  of  what  we  study,  and  It  is  of  course 
of  primary  Interest  to  the  young  people  here 
who  are  about  to  hurl  themselves  into  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  our  graduates  here, 
when  they  look  back  26  or  30  years  from 
now.  when  the  futtire  has  become  the  past. 
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vrlll  feel  that  the  University  has  done  its 
part  In  preparing  them  to  face  the  world  to 
oome.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  getting 
Jobs  and  developing  careers;  I  expect  that 
Mr.  Jay  Hull  will  have  more  to  say  about 
that  a  llttie  later.  I  am  talking  about  the 
ways  that  human  society  Is  likely  to  change 
over  the  next  few  decades.  No  doubt  you 
will  think  that  they  will  be  changes  for  the 
worse — the  time  when  one  attended  col- 
lege seems  to  be  regarded  by  almost  every- 
one a.'<  the  golden  age.  Well,  maybe  this  age 
is  only  gUt,  and  tarnished  at  that,  but  never- 
tbeless  our  society  may  be  In  for  some 
difficult  times  ahead. 

Perhaps  my  coUeagues  on  the  social  science 
faculty  will  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  too 
much  in  saying  that  we  seem  to  be  going 
through  some  fundamental  changes  in  the 
orientation  of  Western  society.  For  hundreds 
of  years,  especially  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty,  It  has  followed  a  course  of  exuber- 
ant growth.  In  America  especially,  the  world 
has  seemed  to  be  boundless,  with  infinite 
psychological  horizons.  But  while  this  gradu- 
ating class  was  here  in  college,  certain  un- 
mistakable signs  of  a  new  era  have  appeared. 
We  have  gone  through  a  rather  painful  re- 
thinking of  our  role  of  poUtical  leadership 
in  the  world;  the  contrast  with  1960  and 
earlier  is  striking.  We  have  packed  up  the 
exploration  of  space,  and  have  resigned  our- 
selves to  living  with  each  other  on  this  small 
planet,  alone  In  the  iinlverse,  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come.  Most  Important  of  all. 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  developing  short- 
ages of  most  other  raw  materials,  and  even 
of  food,  have  signaled  that  exp)onential 
growth  of  production,  technology,  and  popu- 
lation have  at  last  encountered  the  inherent 
limits  of  a  world  with  finite  resources.  Per- 
haps least  Important,  we  have  had  to  ttirn 
off  the  fountains. 

We  can  adapt  to  these  emerging  condi- 
tions, but  at  the  cost  of  changes  in  the  way 
we  live  and  relate  to  each  other.  Many  social 
scientists  believe  that  the  Western  world  is 
likely  to  turn  from  an  extensive,  space- 
using,  waste-making,  gadget-prone,  resource- 
gobbling,  rapidly  growing  system  to  one  more 
conserving,  inward-turned,  concerned  with 
cycles  of  renewal  and  preservation  of  a  toler- 
tiile  environment.  The  stresses  on  social  in- 
stitutions are  likely  to  be  severe.  We  wUl  face 
pressing  problems  In  devising  adaptations  in 
political  and  social  institutions  and  behavior 
that  can  handle  the  extraordinary  complex- 
ity and  tensions  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships In  such  a  difficult  environment,  with- 
out giving  up  what  we  cherish  most. 

Maybe  no  one  is  really  prepared  for  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  I 
hope  that  students  in  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  wiU  be  better  equipped  for  it,  psy- 
chologically, than  most.  (A  recent  survey 
by  one  of  our  professors  of  psychology  found 
that  students  In  behavioral  sciences  believed 
more  strongly  than  others  that  "external 
events  shape  peoples'  lives."  That  at  least 
Is  tbe  beginning  of  wisdom;  external  events 
are  certainly  going  to  do  that  to  all  of  us.) 

When  you  come  back  for  your  children's 
commencement,  as  I  hope  you  will,  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  a  very  different  place  as  a 
result  of  the  changes  that  are  now  generat- 
ing themselves  out  there  In  the  "real"  world. 
Probably  your  parents  and  relatives  who 
were  students  here  think  it  already  is,  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  a  few  familiar 
faces  among  the  faculty.  I  can  sympathize 
with  their  feelings  as  they  walk  down  the 
I>rag  and  see  theaters  exhibiting  movies  that 
couldn't  have  been  shown  at  an  American 
Legion  smoker  then  without  provoking  a 
police  raid;  with  their  observation  that  no 
one  wears  a  dress  any  more  except  the  Hare 
Krishna  people;  and  even  with  the  simple 
frustration  of  those  mothers  who  twenty 
yssrs  ago  had  their  daughters  vaccinated  In 
places   that   they   thought   wouldn't   show. 
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Life  styles  at  the  University  have  changed 
a  lot. 

And  yet,  much  endures;  the  University 
seems  to  rise  above  its  occasional  travaU  and 
to  adapt  successfully  to  changed  circum- 
stances. After  all.  thirty  years  ago  we  were 
In  the  middle  of  a  rather  disruptive  war. 
We  were  also  suffering  through  a  terrible 
conflict  over  the  purposes  and  future  of 
the  University;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  its 
growth  in  excellence  and  reputation  since 
that  time.  I  feel  confident  that  It  will  con- 
tinue. 

We  want  this  University  to  be  a  place  of 
which  you.  as  alumni,  can  be  proud,  as  I 
trust  you  are;  but  that  Is  not  all.  We  also 
want  you  to  continue  as  members  of  the 
University  community.  It  is  much  bigger 
than  the  campus  at  Austin  with  the  facility 
and  students  that  happen  to  be  on  It  now. 
The  real  community  Includes  its  graduates 
and  alumni,  of  whom  I  think  i  see  several 
generations  in  this  auditorium.  It  Includes 
the  oncoming  generations  of  students,  some 
of  whom  are  also  here.  These  generations — 
of  Texans  and  less  fortunate  people — are 
the  University,  too.  Without  their  continu- 
ing loyalty,  help,  and  support,  the  Univer- 
sity would  wither  and  die.  All  of  us  here  on 
this  platform  hope  to  see  you  on  the  campus. 
In  the  University-sponsored  activities  around 
the  state  and  nation,  in  the  alumni  asso- 
ciations, maybe  even  in  the  Legislature, 
and  in  due  time  In  the  side  rows  of  this 
auditorium  as  your  own  descendants  and 
younger  friends  receive  their  baccalaureates. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  ANSWER  TO 
GORDON  SINCLAIR 


CXX- 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  positive  outcome  of  the 
entire  Watergate  episode  is  that  it  has 
forced  the  average  American  citizen  into 
more  clearly  defining  his  own  individual 
values  regarding  what  he  has  a  right  jx) 
expect  from  his  government  and  his 
elected  leaders.  An  interesting  upshot  of 
this  is  a  growing  sense  of  patriotism — 
manifesting  itself  in  far  different  ways 
amaig  individuals,  but  expressing  wide 
belief  that  the  strength  of  the  American 
people  will  carry  us  through  the  tempo- 
rary crisis.  The  public  Is  disappointed, 
disillusioned,  disheartened,  disgusted. 
Yet  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  remain 
fiercely  loyal  to  traditional  American 
ideals  and  confident  that  the  United 
States  will  sustain  Itself  despite  current 
ordeals. 

In  "An  American's  Answer  to  Gordon 
Sinclair,"  Charles  Ashman,  a  gentleman 
I  know,  has  written  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  eloquent  expression  of  faith  in  our 
Nation  and  respect  for  our  people.  His 
message  is  refreshing  in  these  difficult 
times.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  commend  "An 
American's  Answer"  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

An  Aiczrican'b  Answis  to  Ooroon 

SlNCLAn 

The  other  day,  on  radio,  I  beard  your  mov- 
ing letter.  You're  right — we're  down — ^but  It's 
okay,  well  soon  be  doing  better. 

Yoxir  words  were  kind,  and  very  true.  Bless 
Canada  for  you,  sir.  But  don't  you  worry — 
when  we  fall  we  know  Just  what  to  do.  sir. 

You  see  ...  as  a  nation  we're  very  young. 
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but  we've  done  a  lot  of  living.  And,  yes,  you're 
right  again — our  sin  has  always  been  in 
giving. 

We've  fought  for  causes  not  our  own,  cru- 
saded, too.  when  needed;  And  when  we've 
seen  an  unfair  fight,  we've  cared,  and  Inter- 
ceded. 

But,  as  you  say,  we  get  no  thanks.  Instead, 
somehow,  we're  hated.  Time  after  time  It's 
proven  so — we're  not  appreciated. 

But  you  know  what?  This  world  is  made  of 
givers  and  of  takers.  And  we.  It  seems,  were 
meant  to  give — to  be  doormats,  i>eacemaker8. 

A  fountain  flowing  freely,  for  Just  anyone 
to  drink  from — A  strong  and  heavy  golden 
chain  that  all  would  grab  a  link  from. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
would  not  only  break  us.  But  spur  the 
weakening  of  the  chain,  and  someday,  over- 
take us. 

Too  many  times  our  fine  young  men  have 
gone  in  droves,  like  cattle,  Across  the  sea. 
to  lose  their  lives  in  someone  else's  batUe. 

Our  Arllngtons  are  not  concerned  with 
kings,  dictators,  bosses — But  with  unneces- 
sary rows  of  neatly  placed  white  crosses. 

Remember — as  a  nation  that's  young,  we're 
teUlng  quite  a  story.  We've  left  our  foot- 
prints on  the  earth,  and  on  the  moon— Old 
Glory. 

We  are  a  nation  under  Qod.  and  sxirely  He 
sustains  us  Through  every  setback  that  we 
have — through  eyery  war  that  drains  ua. 

We're  tised  to  problems  and  to  pain,  and 
though  they  seem  to  hover,  we  work  them 
out,  and  every  time  we  manage  to  recover. 

So,  Gordon  Sinclair,  thanks  a  lot.  Your 
words  are  reassuring.  But  don't  j^m  worry — 
we'll  survive,  and  do  some  more  maturing. 

Our  Teapot  Domes — our  Watergates — our 
every  scrape  and  scandal  WiU  not  defeat  us, 
but  Improve  our  skills  in  how  to  handle. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  wise  to  show  the 
world  our  fumbles,  Revealing  all  our  Inner 
strife — our  discontents  and  grumbles. 

But  we  are  frank — perhaps  naive — we  do 
not  hide  our  errors.  No— we  parade  them 
honestiy,  with  truths  oiur  standard-bearers. 

Perhaps  we  will.  In  time,  grow  cold  to  the 
despairs  of  others.  And  learn  we  cannot  feed 
the  world,  or  be  to  aU  men  brothers. 

Yet,  we  would  pray,  if  we  should  cease  our 
universal  mission.  That  caring  would  not  be 
destroyed  or  lost  in  the  transition. 

We're  glad  that  someone  like  yotirself  came 
forward,  as  you  have,  sir.  To  say  the  things 
we  have  not  said.  You've  touched  our  wounds 
with  salve,  sir. 

And  so,  from  all  Americans  take  this  ap- 
preciation. With  love,  from  the  United  States, 
this  great  world's  Greatest  Nation  1 

(Permission  for  use  granted  by  Charles 
Ashman,  6-23-74.) 


WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEMS 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culvkr)  in  introducing 
a  resolution  urging  our  Nation's  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  of  the  woiid  which 
are  suffering  from  famine. 

With  malnutrition  and  threat  of  star- 
vation prevalent  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  as  a  world  leader  we  have  a  hu- 
manitarian responsibility  to  help  in  alle- 
viating the  growing  problem  of  dwindling 
food  supplies  affecting  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Recent  news  reports  have  noted  the 
severe  food  deprivation  in  the  Sahel  des- 
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eit  area  of  Western  Africa .  Less  pub 
licized  but  aiao  threatening  are  the  food 
shortages  experienced  In  miny  parts  of 
South  Asia. 

Historically,  famine  has  I  periodically 
blighted  our  world.  However,  we  live  In 
a  new  world  today,  an  Interdependent 
world,  a  world  where  instant  tx)mxnunica- 
tlon  brings  the  problems  of  ojther  peoples 
in  once  remote  comers  of  thej  globe  to  our 
dally  attention.  | 

Improved  communicatione  not  only 
make  us  aware  of  troublesome  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  but|  also  enable 
us  to  readily  assist  In  contributing  to  the 
resoluUon  of  these  difficulties.  In  his  re- 
cent speech  before  the  sixth  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  pledging 
our  commitment  to  global]  prosperity, 
said: 
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of  the  world  where  persons  are  starving 
today. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  resolution  so 
that  we  can  begin  to  lessen  the  suffering 
experienced  by  the  underfed  peoples  of 
the  world.  We  have  the  ability  for  pro- 
viding assistance,  but  we  must  make  this 
assistance  available  promptly,  before  the 
famine  takes  any  heavier  toll  in  human 
lives. 
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It  must  remain  the  subject  of  constant, 
unremitting  efforts  over  the  ye^s  and  dec- 
ades ahead. 

Although  our  Nation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  breadbasket  if  or  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
currently  are  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  f eedgrains,  tnd  rice  as 
well  as  providing  90  percent  of  the 
world's  soybean  exports.  Presently  North 
American  exportable  grain  surpluses,  in 
which  the  United  States  is  iby  far  the 
leading  exporter,  even  excefeds  Middle 
East  oil  exports.  j 

While  the  excessive  dependence  on 
UJ3.  agricultural  products  bjother  na- 
tions places  these  countries  Inl  vulnerable 
positions,  it  also  places  a  he^vy  respon- 
sibility upon  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly due  to  the  food  emergencies 
existing  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
American  people  cannot  condone  death 
by  starvation  while  food  isl  abundant 
here  at  home.  Hesitation  in  Iresponding 
to  the  critical  needs  of  starviiig  children 
and  adults  in  other  parts  ofthe  world 
would  be  morally  unconscioniible. 

Accordingly,  the  resolutidn  we  are 
Introducing  today  clearly  deljneates  the 
responsibility  of  jthe  United  States  in 
lessening  human  suffering  from  food 
shortages.  The  measure  calls'  upon  our 
Nation  to  set  its  highest  priol-ity  assist- 
ance to  the  lean  nations  through  our 
Public  Law  480  food  for  peact  program. 
Additionally,  the  measure  cofaimlts  our 
Nation  to  provide  the  necesfeary  tech- 
nology to  help  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries help  themselves.  Finally,  the  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  other  rich  Rations  to 
expand  their  food  programs  and  calls 
upon  the  oil  producing  countries  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  at  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, which  have  recently  beeta  impeded 
by  the  steep  Increases  in  fuel  prices. 

Our  goal  of  global  prosperitjfcannot  be 
reached  by  the  resolution  we 'are  intro- 
ducing. A  special  United  Nations  World 
Pood  Conference  is  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber 1974.  At  that  time  many  o|  the  world 
food  problems  will  be  discussed.  The  race 
between  population  and  food  production; 
the  dwindling  amount  of  cioltivatable 
land;  the  shortened  supplies  of  energy; 
the  excessive  costs  of  fertilizer  and  fuels; 
all  of  the  significant  problems  of  feeding 
the  world's  population. 

However,  in  the  Interim.  4re  cannot 
wait  for  the  U.N.  conference  There  is 
a  need  for  prompt  action,  there  is  a 
critical  need  to  bring  relief  to  l^se  areas 


DEMOCRATS  SIDETRACK 
COMMITTEE  REFORMS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


OF   ILLlftOla 


IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  through  the  93d  Con- 
gress and  yet,  a  monumental  undertak- 
ing we  embarked  on  early  last  session 
seems  to  be  further  from  realization  than 
it  was  at  that  time.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974,  House  Resolution 
988,  the  product  of  our  bipartisan  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  to  reform  our 
archaic  House  committee  structure.  The 
reason  for  this  sad  twist  of  fate  is  a  deci- 
sion made  by  ill  House  Democrats  in 
caucus  to  "deep  six"  this  proposal  in  a 
caucus  task  force,  ostensibly  to  study  it 
further.  There  is  little  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  this  decision  is  allowed  to 
stand,  this  Congress  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  meaningful 
and  comprehensive  reform  proposal. 

I  recenUy  read  an  excellent  back- 
ground "editorial  memorandum"  pre- 
pared by  Common  Cause  on  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  think  this 
analysis  is  worth  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  Include  the  entire  text  of 
the  memorandum  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

House  Dzmocbats  Votk  m  Secret  To  Side- 
TRACK  Major  Committee  Reforms 

Meeting  In  secret  and  acting  by  secret 
vote.  House  Democrats  May  9  sidetracked  and 
tried  to  kUl  a  major  revision  of  the  House's 
antiquated  and  creaky  committee  system. 

The  revision  was  proposed  unanimously 
by  the  bipartisan  Bolllng-Martln  committee. 
Common  Cause  has  not  given  up  the  fight 
for  the  Bolllng-Martln  plan.  We  will  work 
to  have  the  fuU  House  vote  on  the  proposal 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

Ironically,  the  attempted  homicide  was 
committed  by  liberal  Democrats,  led  by  Rep 
PhUUp  Burton  ( Calif .),  veho  in  the  past  have 
been  leaders  In  efforts  to  make  the  House 
a  more  modern,  responsive  and  accountable 
Institution.  They  did  It  because  they  feared 
the  plan  would  reduce  their  own  growing 
power  In  the  House.  In  effect,  they  Joined 
members  of  the  senior  Democratic  Establish- 
ment who  have  always  resisted  reform  of  an- 
cient House  methods  because  It  would  dim- 
inish their  own  spheres  of  authority. 

Moreover,  the  attack  on  the  committee  re- 
forms came  In  the  Democratic  caucus,  the 
organization  of  all  House  Democrats,  which 
these  same  liberal  reformist  Democrats  have 
sought  to  make  a  tool  of  majority  will.  House 
Democrats,  acting  in  caucus,  have  brought 
pressure  on  committees  and  chairmen  who 
have  refused  to  act  on  Issues  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  party;  the  primary  example 
was  anti-war  proposals  that  were  forced  from 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  1972. 


In  this  case,  however,  the  caucus  was  used 
to  thwart  majority  sentiment  in  the  House 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  RepubUcana 
and  Democrats  who  favor  the  committee  re- 
visions together  constitute  a  substantial  ma- 
jority in  the  House.  But  the  plan  was  stopped 
at  the  starting  gate  by  old  line  senior  Demo- 
crats, who  have  been  against  committee 
change  from  the  start,  working  with  their 
new  colleagues-ln-arms:  the  more  liberal 
Democrats  who  have  been  around  lonjr 
enough  now  to  gain  some  clout  of  their 
own  In  House  affairs  and  want  to  preserve 
the  status  quo.  The  principal  figures  amone 
the  old-Une  Democrats  were  powerful  comi 
mittee  chairmen  including  WUbur  Mills 
(Ways  and  Means  Committee),  Wayne  Hays 
(House  Administration  Committee),  Harley 
Staggers  (Commerce  Committee),  Chet  Holl- 
field  (Government  Operations  Committee) 
and  Leonor  Sullivan  (Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee).  The  strategy  was  to 
have  liberals  such  as  Burton  who  have  a  re 
forai  reputation  act  as  the  pubUc  leaders  for 
killing  reform. 

SENT  TO   HANSEN    COMMTrTEE 

Technically,  the  Democrats  did  not  kill  the 
Boiling -Martin  resolution.  Instead  they 
voted  to  send  the  proposal  to  another  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Rep.  JuUa  Butler  Hansen 
(D-Wash.).  for  more  study— a  favorite  way 
to  try  to  kill  something.  The  Hansen  com- 
mittee  is  to  report  back  to  the  caucus  by  mid- 
July,  but  the  intention  of  the  opponents  was 
clear— they  hoped  to  send  It  to  the  political 
graveyard.  ^  "wwu 

The  Hansen  unit,  a  committee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus,  was  set  up  several  years  ago 
by  senior  House  Democrats  to  deflect  grow- 
ing sentiment  among  rank-and-file  Demo- 
crats for  basic  reform  In  House  procedures 
The  committee  made  some  recomemndatlons' 
which  were  adopted,  but  It  has  never  been  a 
hotbed  of  reform. 

It  Is  vireU  stocked  with  senior  Democrats 
and  includes  many  members  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  BoUlng-Martln 
plan.  Headed  by  Hansen,  an  appropriations 
subcommittee  chairperson,  the  committee's 
other  members  are  Burton,  Hays.  Frank 
Annunzlo  (111.).  Barbara  Jordan  (Texas).  Joe 
Waggonner  (La.).  Robert  Jones  (Ala)  Phil 
Landrum  (O*.).  James  O-Hara  (Mich.),  Neal 
Smith  (Iowa),  and  Frank  Thompson  (NJ). 
It  Is  significant  that  most  of  these  persons 
are  on  legislative  committees  toat  would 
lose  power  and  whose  chairmen  worked  hard 
against  the  refcH-m  plan:  Waggonner  and 
Landrum  on  Ways  and  Means;  OTJara,  Bur- 
ton and  Thompson  on  Education  and  Labor- 
Jones  on  Oovemment  Operations;  Thompl 
son  Annunzlo,  and  Hays  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  this  membership  any  suggestions  the 
Hansen  unit  oomes  up  with  will  have  ap- 
proximately the  potency  of  a  placebo. 

REFORMERS    CHANGE    COLORS 

Behind  this  startling  chameleon  perform- 
aJioe  by  Burton  and  other  sometime-re- 
formers is  the  BoUlng-Martln  committee's 
redistribution  of  Jurisdiction,  responsibili- 
ties and  power  In  the  House.  Entrenched 
House  Democrats  (Including  Burton  and  his 
liberal  aUles),  when  faced  with  the  choice 
of  making  the  House  function  more  respon- 
sibly or  voting  to  undercut  their  own  power 
bases,  acted  decisively  in  favor  of  their  own 
Influence. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  called  the  caucus 
action  "a  shabby  performance."  It  raises 
serious  doubts  about  the  House  Democrats- 
commitment  to  raise  the  prestige  of  Con- 
gress from  Its  current  bottom-of-the-barrel 
status  with  the  public.  The  action  once 
again  proves  the  evils  that  flow  from  secret 
actions  that  bar  accountabUity  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  no  question  that  the  reforms 
would  have  been  approved  in  caucus  had  the 
vote  on  them  been  public.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  vote  was  secret,  and  the 
Democrats  went  to  unprecedented  lengths  to 
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keep  it  secret.  House  Democrats  have  re- 
peatedly refused  to  adopt  automatic  recorded 
and  public  votes  in  their  caucxis,  even  though 
they  make  decisions  on  public  Issues.  Often, 
however,  the  votes  are  recorded  in  the  cau- 
cus and  the  results  reach  the  public.  But 
this  time  they  went  even  a  step  beyond  (to 
lilde  their  actions)  by  taking  the  vote  by 
secret  ballot,  so  that  not  even  their  col- 
leagues knew  how  they  voted  and  there  was 
no  way  the  members  co\ild  be  held  account- 
able for  their  actions. 

Now,  the  only  way  that  citizens  wlU  learn 
how  their  Representatives  voted  on  this  basic 
reform  Issue  is  by  asking  them  directly. 

REFORMS   PROPOSED 

The  plan  to  restructure  House  commit- 
tees came  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees,  headed  by  Reps.  Richard  Boi- 
ling (D-Mo.)  and  Dave  Martin  (R-Neb.). 
Other  committee  members  are  Democrats 
Robert  Stephens  Jr.  (Ga.),  John  C.  Culver 
(Iowa),  Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.),  and  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  (Md.),  and  Republicans  Peter  H. 
B.  Prellnghuysen  (N.J.),  Charles  E.  Wiggins 
(Calif.),  William  A.  Steiger  (Wis.),  and  C. 
W.  (Bill)   Young  (FU.). 

The  committee  held  extensive  hearings, 
spent  some  $700,000  in  more  than  a  year  of 
work  and  carefully  put  together  a  unani- 
mously backed  plan  to  clear  up  the  present 
hodge-podge  of  committee  Jurisdictions  and 
concentrate  responsibility  for  subjects  that 
have  become  of  major  importance  since  the 
last  committee  reorganization  in  1946,  and 
to  even  the  work  load  of  existing  commit- 
tees. 

Last  year  for  example  14  of  21  House  com- 
mittees held  hearings  on  energy  proposals. 
The  plan  would  focus  responsibility  for  en- 
ergy by  converting  the  Interior  Committee 
Into  a  Committee  on  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment with  broad  responsibility  for  energy 
matters.  The  overworked  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  lose  certain  health,  for- 
eign trade,  unemployment  compensation  and 
pension  matters  to  other  committees.  That 
committee  operates  without  subcommittees 
(enhancing  Its  chairman's  great  power) 
which  limits  its  ability  to  handle  all  the 
subjects  it  should;  consequently  urgent  pub- 
lic business,  such  as  tax  reform,  is  neglected. 
The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  would 
be  split  in  two,  a  proposal  strongly  opposed 
by  organized  labor. 

ACTION   IN   THE   CAUCUS 

The  Importance  of  the  Bolllng-Martln 
plan  prompted  Democrats  to  bring  it  before 
their  caucus,  even  though  it  was  a  biparti- 
san resolution.  Republicans,  of  course,  had 
no  say  in  the  caucus. 

The  BoUlng-Martln  committee  was  ready 
with  unanimous  recommendations  to  present 
to  the  House.  The  caucus  prevented  this.  A 
substantial  number  of  House  Republicans 
strongly  favored  the  plan  and  were  expected 
to  vote  for  It.  The  Democratic  cauctis  pre- 
vented this.  The  many  members  of  both  par- 
ties who  realize  Congress  Is  an  inept  branch 
of  government  saw  the  Boiling-Martin  plan 
as  a  major  step  In  revitalizing  the  House. 
The  caucus  prevented  this. 

The  Bolllng-Martln  plan  was  blocked  be- 
cause the  caucus  functioned  in  secret  and 
because  caucus  rules  were  Ignored. 

Burton,  leader  of  the  opponents,  proposed 
to  the  caucus  that  the  plan  be  sent  to  the 
Hansen  committee  In  order  to  try  to  kill  it. 
His  strategy  was  to  keep  the  entire  decision- 
making process  secret  because  he  knew  he 
could  not  win  if  the  votes  were  recorded  and 
members  were  made  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

A  Burton  ally,  Rep.  WlUiam  Clay  (Mo.), 
moved  that  the  pending  vote  on  referring 
the  plan  to  the  Hansen  committee  be  made 
by  secret  ballot.  This  was  an  unprecedented 
action  In  the  caucus  for  voting  on  substan- 
tive Issues.  (Clay  Is  on  the  Education  and 
lAbor  Conunlttee  which  the  Bolllng-Martln 
plan  split  in  two,  requiring  members  to  give 
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up  one.)  Clay's  proposal  carried  by  a  98-81 
standing  (that  Is,  non-recorded)  vote.  Boi- 
ling immediately  sought  a  recorded  vote  on 
whether  it  would  be  a  secret  vote  to  send  it 
to  the  Hansen  committee.  Boiling  was  clearly 
entitled  under  the  rules  to  a  recorded  vote. 
The  chairman  of  the  caucus,  Olin  Teague 
(Texas)  rejected  the  request — an  erroneous 
ruUng  that  doomed  committee  reform. 
(Teague  is  a  senior  Democrat,  having  come  to 
Congress  in  1946,  and  Is  chairman  of  one 
committee  and  a  member  of  two  others.  The 
Boiling-Martin  plan  would  require  Teague 
to  leave  one  of  those  committees.) 

House  rules,  which  the  caucus  follows,  al- 
ways allow  a  Representative  on  the  losing 
side  of  a  nonrecorded  vote  to  obtain  a  re- 
corded tally.  The  caucus,  meeting  in  secret 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  the 
House's  parliamentary  experts.  Nevertheless. 
It  strains  credulity  to  think  that  any  per- 
son who  has  been  In  the  House  almost  three 
decades,  and  is  a  committee  chairman.  Is 
unaware  of  the  most  elementary  House  rules. 
In  fact,  Teague  later  admitted  that  he  was 
in  error  In  denying  Boiling's  request  for  a 
recorded  vote,  according  to  Rep.  Robert  F. 
Drinan  (Mass.)  who  was  present.  But  a  mo- 
tion to  reopen  the  question  of  an  open  or 
secret  vote  was  not  granted  by  Teague. 

So,  the  caucus  went  on  to  vote  by  secret 
ballot  on  Burton's  proposal  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Hansen  committee.  It  was  ap- 
proved 111-96. 

HEBOE^  AND   DEVII.S 

This  battle.  Like  most  In  Congress,  featured 
some  Representatives  who  deserve  special 
praise  for  their  efforts,  and  some  who  deserve 
the  opposite.  The  pre-eminent  flgiire  in  the 
latter  group  was  Burton,  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  and  Interior  Commit- 
tees. With  Education  and  Labor  split.  Burton 
would  have  to  choose  between  one  of  the 
three  resulting  committees.  (The  Bolllng- 
Martln  plan  prevents  a  member  from  serving 
on  more  than  one  of  15  designated  "major" 
committees.  The  list  Includes  Burton's 
three.)  Burton's  strategy  of  a  secret  vote  is 
especially  Ironic  because  it  was  he  who  in 
1973  helped  lead  the  reformers'  unsuccessful 
fight  for  open,  recorded  votes  In  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  on  all  substantive  issues. 

Burton  was  aided  by  other  liberals  who 
usually  have  supported  reform  but  in  recent 
years  have  moved  up  the  seniority  ladder. 
Included  were  Frank  Thompson  (N.J.).  John 
Brademas  (Ind.).  and  James  O'Hara  (Mich.) 
— 2nd,  5th  and  6th  ranking  Democrats,  re- 
spectively, on  Education  and  Labor.  Clay  also 
is  on  the  committee.  O'Hara,  like  Biirton, 
also  Is  on  Interior. 

Others  virere  Bob  Eckhardt  (Texas)  and 
John  Dlngell  (Mich.)  whose  committees 
would  have  lost  clout  in  the  House.  In  addi- 
tion. Dlngell  is  maneuvering  for  a  position 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Ways 
and  Means  Chairman  Mills  was  a  leader  of 
the  anti-reform  forces  because  his  commit- 
tee would  suffer  the  largest  denuding  of 
Influence  of  any  in  the  House.  The  plan  also 
was  opposed  by  many  other  old-line  Demo- 
crats who  are  either  committee  chairmen  or 
near  the  top  of  the  heap.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  a  ntunber  of  outside  groups  that 
usually  don't  agree  on  issues:  the  AFL-CIO. 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  a  number 
of  environmental  groups. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Isstie,  there  wer« 
many  Democrats  who  worked  hard  for  the 
reforms.  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (Okla.)  spent 
much  effort  attempting  to  round  up  support, 
as  did  Boiling  and  the  other  Democrats  on 
his  committee.  Not  all  of  the  Democrats  who 
in  the  past  have  been  supporters  of  reform 
defected  from  the  fold  this  time.  Outstand- 
ing examples  of  those  who  stayed  and  worked 
hard  for  the  BoUlng-Martln  plan  were  James 
V.  Stanton  (Ohio) .  Don  Fraser  (Minn.) ,  Bob 
Bergland  (Minn.)  and  Jim  Wright  (Texas). 
They  were  supported  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  the  Amerl- 
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cans  for  Democratic  Action,  in  addition  to 
Common  Cause. 

But  many  individuals  said  groups  normaUy 
Identified  with  reform  defected  and,  with  the 
usual  foes  of  change,  they  prevaUed.  Demo- 
cratic majority  leader  Thomas  P.  O'NeUl 
(Mass.)  summed  it  up  for  reporters:  "The 
UEune  of  the  game  is  power,  and  the  boys 
don't  want  to  give  it  up." 


CONSUMERS  BEWARE— BEEF  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  REAL  TROUBLE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  beef  industry  is  In  real  trouble, 
and  so  Is  the  American  consumer.  Due 
largely  to  Government  interference  last 
year  in  the  normal  supply  and  demand 
operations  of  this  Industry,  corrective 
Government  action  is  now  needed  If  we 
are  not  to  face  serious  beef  shortages 
and  higher  prices  In  the  near  future. 

Along  with  my  Kansas  colleagues, 
Keith  Sebelius  and  Joe  Skttbitz,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  Impose  a  complete  embargo  on 
beef  imports  for  6  months.  This  action 
is  needed  to  alleviate  market  Imbalances 
aused  by  unwise  price  controls  last  year. 

On  the  face  of  it  a  beef  embargo  would 
appear  to  be  against  the  best  Interests  of 
consumers.  This  is  not  true.  In  the  long 
nm  consumers  stand  to  suffer  far  more 
if  this  legislation  and  other  actions  are 
not  passed.  A  bankrupt  American  beef 
industry  can  produce  no  beef. 

The  discriminatory  price  freeze  last 
July,  coupled  with  consumer  boycotts, 
the  energy  crisis,  truckers  strikes,  and 
greatly  increased  feed  costs  have  put 
this  Industry  on  the  ropes.  Producers  in 
Kansas  and  other  beef  growing  States 
are  losing  more  than  $100  per  head. 
Losses  nationwide  can  be  coimted  In  the 
billions  of  dollars.  This  is  a  vital  indus- 
try, and  it  needs  help. 

Last  December,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  meat  Import 
quotas,  which  the  President  suspended 
in  1973,  would  continue  to  be  lifted  for 
1974.  As  required  by  law.  the  Secretary 
will  review  the  situation  every  3  months, 
at  which  time  the  suspension  could  be 
reconsidered. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  so  serious  now 
that  Congress  should  insist  that  meat 
imports  be  stopped  Immediately,  and  that 
the  halt  be  imposed  for  a  long  enough 
period  to  allow  domestic  supplies  to  come 
more  In  line  with  demand.  Our  bill  calls 
for  the  embargo  to  continue  for  180 
days,  or  about  6  months. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  answer 
to  a  complex  problem.  The  beef  indus- 
try itself,  in  cooperation  with  retailers, 
must  take  actions  to  promote  their  prod- 
ucts to  consumers  who  feel  they  were 
treated  unfairly  last  year  and  who  have 
been  hesitant  to  resume  normal  buying 
habits.  The  consumers  themselves  should 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  the  past 
year  that  lower  prices  for  beef  are  not 
the  only  answer.  Producers  must  have 
adequate  Incentive  to  produce  additional 
supplies  for  long-term  needs,  and  this 
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means  fair  prices  all  along  ^le  produc- 
tion line. 

At  the  same  time,  the  prbposed  em- 
bargo is  an  area  in  which  Cbngress  has 
the  responsibility  and  the  pqwer  to  help 
the  beef  industry.  As  pointed  out  re- 
cently by  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
Livestock  Association,  the  United  States 
has  become  the  world's  dumping  ground 
for  beef,  and  at  a  time  when  our  own 
cattle  industry  Is  undergoing  one  of  the 
worst  marketing  situations  in  history. 

Japan  has  already  embargoed  beef  Im- 
ports, and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  taken  actions  w^ch,  In  ef- 
fect, have  halted  beef  import^  Into  mem- 
ber countries.  The  United  Spates  stands 
alone  as  the  largest  free-w^rld  market 
for  beef,  and  our  meat  import  quotas  re- 
main suspended.  [ 

This  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Wasrs 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
know  that  committee  is  very  busy  work- 
ing on  tax  reform  and  healtJfe  Insurance 
legislation,  but  I  call  on  thf  chairman 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  take  a  look 
at  what  is  happening  to  America's  beef 
producing  capacity  and  to  report  this  bill 
out  as  soon  as  possible.  America's  con- 
sumers will  need  it. 


RKl'lKED     TEACHER 

HELPING  OTHER$ 


COJJTTNUES 


HON.  WIUIAM  F.  WALSH 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEltrATrVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1^74 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker  too  often 
when  a  man  or  woman  retires  from  his 
or  her  chosen  profession,  they  &re  written 
off  by  society.  We  seem  to  be  sajdng  a 
person's  usefulness  and  abUljty  to  con- 
tribute automatically  ceases  at  a  given 
retirement  age.  ' 

Fortunately,  we  finally  s^em  to  be 
learning  this  is  both  untrue  ind  imfalr. 
And  even  more  fortimately,  it  is  the  re- 
tirees themselves  who  are  pr(^vlng  to  us 
they  still  belong.  | 

Recently,  such  a  person  |  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  ati  article  In 
the  May  14  edition  of  the  Auburn,,  N.Y., 
Citizen  Advertiser.  The  story,  py  Roberta 
Kelsey,  describes  the  work  beltog  done  by 
a  retired  teacher  to  make  life  a  little 
easier  for  handicapped  persoi^s. 

I  would  like  to  share  that  article  with 
my  colleagues : 

Natlon&l  r«cognltlon  has  co^  to  Mrs. 
Wesley  Warner  of  Moravia  as  $  direct  re- 
sult of  her  talent  with  needle  an(l  thread. 

Lillian  Warner,  now  retired  fr^m  a  teach- 
ing career  of  over  thirty  years.  IB  a  member 
of  the  Philomath  Study  Club  of  Moravia.  The 
local  Philomath  has  been  aflUUted  with  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  su^se  1939  and 
members  have  been  encouragefl  to  enter 
yarlous  contests. 

When  Mrs.  Norman  Schick,  health  nurse  at 
Moravia  Elementary  School,  deecrlbed  the 
plight  of  a  local  paraplegic  youtigster,  Mrs. 
Warner  accepted  the  challenge.  Mrs.  Schlef 
explained  that  the  boy,  almost  1)  and  a  vic- 
tim of  a  bicycle  and  car  accident,  oould  not 
buy  trousers  which  fit  and  coul<i  be  pulled 
over  his  stiff  shoes  and  braces.  Because  of 
this,  he  needed  help  in  dressing.. 

Mrs.  Warner  got  right  to  work  am  the  prob- 
lem and  soon  had  designed  and  constructed 
a  pair  of  trousers  xulng  zippers  a|id  "Velcro" 
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for  side  seams  and  ankle  openings.  This  en- 
abled the  lad  to  dress  himself.  "His  apprecia- 
tion for  these  trousers  which  fit  well,  con- 
cealed his  brtM:es  and  helped  him  to  be  inde- 
pendent was  all  the  reward  one  could  want," 
said  Mrs.  Warner. 

A  duplicate  pair  was  sent  to  the  state  con- 
test for  "Fashion  Designs  for  the  Handi- 
capped" won  first  prize  for  New  York  State. 
The  entry  was  then  forwarded  to  Washington 
where  It  was  given  third  place  in  the  national 
contest.  The  trousers  are  now  on  their  way 
to  Minneapolis  where  they  wUl  be  on  display 
at  the  83rd  national  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  con. 
venes  the  last  week  In  May. 

At  the  80th  convention  of  the  women's 
clubs  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Richard  Johnson, 
state  chairman  of  "Fashion  Designs  for  the 
Handicapped"  competition  Introduced  Mrs. 
Warner,  describing  her  entry  and  disclosing  It 
had  won  first  place  in  the  state  and  third 
place  nationally.  This  was  the  first  time 
New  York  has  placed  in  the  top  five  awards 
for  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Warner's  national  prize  was  a  special 
sewing  machine.  State  prizes  were  a  sewing 
basket  and  60  spools  of  thread.  The  Philo- 
math will  also  receive  a  cash  prize  which  will 
be  used  to  further  help  with  Its  projects  for 
the  handicapped. 

Lillian  has  made  and  given  the  boy  three 
pairs  of  these  special  trousers  and  the  contest 
pair  will  be  his  after  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

"1  will  be  J\i8t  delighted,"  said  Mrs.  Warner, 
"If  my  original  Idea  is  adopted  by  a  pattern 
company  so  that  other  paraplegics  may  wear 
attractive,  well-fitting,  functional  trousers 
which  conceal  braces." 
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THE  HARD  ROAD  TO  WORLD 
ORDER — m 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  part 
m  of  Prof.  Richard  Gardner's  analysis 
of  the  need  for  and  the  difficulties  with 
achieving  world  cooperation,  he  argues 
that  new  and  stronger  rules  should  be 
incorporated  into  existing  cooperative 
agreements  such  as  the  GATT  and  the 
OECD.  He  also  suggests  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries should  commit  themselves  to  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  the  developing 
countries,  while,  in  return,  the  developing 
countries  should  provide  nondiscrimina- 
tory access  to  raw  materials  at  reason- 
able prices. 

The  third  section  of  Professor  Gard- 
ner's article  in  Foreign  Affairs  follows: 
m 

For  the  moment.  It  may  seem  that  the 
"energy  crisis"  has  operated  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  progress  on  some  of  these  key 
mxUtllateral  action  fronts.  Certainly  it  has 
deferred  a  new  monetary  agreement,  trig- 
gered a  series  of  nationalistic  actions  affect- 
ing trade,  contributed  to  the  0J3.  Congress 
balking  at  the  American  share  for  the  World 
Bank's  soft  loan  activity.  Jeopardized  some 
domestic  measures  for  the  environment  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  stiarply 
affected  the  food  balance  for  countries  In- 
creasingly dependent  on  fertilizer.  There  Is 
no  rule  In  International  affairs  that  things 
have  to  get  worse  before  they  can  get  better; 
they  can  Just  go  on  getting  worse.  Even  with 
some  roll-back  In  oil  prices,  It  will  require  a 
special  effort  of  cooperation  for  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  to  absorb  the  economic 
Impact  of  Increased  oU  costs  without  resort- 


ing to  beggar-my-nelghbor  policies.  It  wlU 
take  considerable  statesmanship  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  development  assistance  to  those 
resouroe-poor  developing  countries  which 
have  little  to  offer  the  Indxistrlallzed  nations 
In  return.  And  it  wUl  require  still  greater  In- 
genuity to  "recycle"  a  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional oU  revenues  back  to  these  countries  so 
that  they  can  realize  their  minimum  develop- 
ment goals. 

But  If  one  takes  a  longer  view,  it  becomes 
apparent  that,  far  from  reducing  the  prac- 
tical Importance  of  multilateral  agreement 
on  specific  subjects,  the  "energy  crisis"  has 
made  the  existing  agenda  even  more  crucial, 
and  In  fact  added  what  is  m  effect  a  new 
action  item.  For  some  years  we  have  been 
talking   of  resource   scarcities   in   terms  of 
physical  limits;  what  Is  now  apparent  U  that 
long  before  any  such  limits  are  approached 
we  confront  what  Lester  Brown  has  called 
"the    emerging   global    poUUcs    of    resource 
scarcity."  The  problem  Is  not  only  one  of 
Increasing  total  supplies  of  scarce  materials 
but  of  assuring  their  fair  allocation  between 
countries.  Large  parts  of  the  world  are  de- 
pendent on  food  exports  from  the   United 
States,  Just  as  the  United  States  has  become 
dependent  on  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  Uni- 
lateral cutoffs  of  these  vital   resources  for 
political,  economic  or  conservation  reasons 
could  have  grave  consequences,  even  to  the 
point  of  triggering  international  confUct.  In 
the  early  days  of  the   Second  World   War, 
Roosevelt  and  ChurchUl  proclaimed  an  At- 
lantic Charter  with  the  postwar  objective  of 
"access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to 
the  raw  materlaU  of  the  world."  In  three 
decades  of  negotiations  since  that  time,  our 
focus  has  been  almost  exclusively  on  access 
to  markets.  In  the  next  decades,  we  wlU  need 
to  place  new  emphasis  on  arrangements  to 
assure  reasonable  access  to  scarce  resources. 
Over  the  next  few  months,  it  seems  Ukely 
that  initial  answers  to  the  specific  problem 
of  oil  will  be  sought  In  a  widening  series  of 
negotiations  that  wlU  come  to'  embrace  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries.  But  It  Is 
already  clear  that  such  negotiations  will  not 
be  limited  merely  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Including  price,  on  which  oil  will  here- 
after be  made  avaUable  by  its  principal  pro- 
ducers. These  latter  have  made  It  abundant- 
ly clear  that  their  intended  "terms  and  con- 
ditions" extend  at  least  to  the  transfer  of 
technology  and  Investment  and  to  the  price 
and     avallabUlty     of     raw     materials     and 
finished  products  that  now  move  from  the 
major  oil   consiimlng   coimtrles   to   the   oU 
producers.  Once  other  developing  countries 
become   Involved,   moreover,   other  subjects 
could  form  a  part  of  the  multilateral  bargain 
that  may  be  necessary — such  as  market  ac- 
cess for  developing  countries'  exports,  the 
participation  of  the  oU  producers  in  aid  and 
relief  for  the  developing  consumer  countries, 
and  provisions  for  food  that  guarantee  Its 
avaUabUlty  and  price  on  terms  paraUellng 
those  worked  out  for  oil. 

In  all  probabUlty,  these  negotiations  will 
not  be  crammed  Into  the  framework  of  the 
already-scheduled  trade  negotiations  for 
which  principles  were  agreed  at  Tokyo  last 
fall.  But  certainly  what  U  worked  out  for 
and  around  the  quesUon  of  oU  will  have  a 
major  Impact  on  those  negotiations — and 
may  well  leave  unresolved  many  of  the 
wider  issues  of  principle  Involved  In  the 
question  of  access  to  resources.  These  Issues 
have  now  become  critical,  and  we  need  to 
look  hard  at  the  present  sUte  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  organization  and  what  can  be 
done  about  it. 

Not  surprisingly,  after  three  decades  of 
neglect,  the  present  state  Is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  does  contain  a  general  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  export  and  Import  con- 
trols (Article  XI)  as  well  as  a  requirement 
that  both  export  and  Import  controls  should 
not  discriminate  between  countries  (Article 
I).  But  a  subsequent  article  adds  exceptions 
to  these  rules — and  exceptions  to  the  excep- 
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tlons — which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
discern  any  coherent  guidelines  for  national 
policy.*  And,  what  Is  more  to  the  point,  all 
of  these  principles  are  effectively  vitiated  by 
a  subsequent  GATT  article  (XXI)  which  de- 
clares that  nothing  In  the  GATT  shall  be 
construed  "to  prevent  any  contracting  party 
from  taking  any  action  which  It  considers 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  essential 
security  Interests  .  .  .  taken  In  time  of  war 
or  other  emergency  in  International  rela- 
tions." 

A  major  objective  in  the  forthcoming 
trade  negotiations  should  be  to  Incorporate 
some  new  and  stronger  rules.  At  a  minimum, 
these  should  prohibit  the  use  of  export  or 
other  controls  for  political  purposes.  A  coun- 
try should  not  be  permitted  to  cut  off  or 
threaten  to  cut  off  exports  In  order  to  change 
another  country's  policies  (although  ex- 
ceptions would  have  to  be  granted  to  permit 
countries  to  restrict  the  export  of  weapons 
and  national  security  Information  and  also 
to  restrict  trade  In  the  course  of  actual 
hostUltles).  The  new  rules  should  also  seek 
to  define  more  precisely  the  economic,  con- 
servation and  other  purposes  for  which  ex- 
ports can  be  limited,  and  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  take  account  of  the 
Interests  of  others.  Most  important  of  all, 
since  the  rules  on  this  complex  subject  will 
Inevitably  require  Interpretation  In  specific 
circumstances,  new  GATT  procedures  should 
be  created  requiring  advance  notice,  con- 
sultation, authoritative  Interpretation  of  the 
rules,  and  settlement  of  disputes  by  Impar- 
tial concUlatlon  commissions  under  GATT 
auspices. 

Where  coimtrles  are  found  to  have  vio- 
lated the  new  principles  and  fall  to  adjust 
their  policies  In  accordance  with  multilateral 
decisions,  they  should  face  the  possibility  of 
multilateral  reprisals.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
through  the  GATT,  it  may  have  to  be  under- 
taken through  the  OECD  or  some  other 
multilateral  forum.  In  extreme  situations, 
multilateral  sanctions  may  even  have  to  be 
applied  to  countries  that  are  not  GATT 
members,  on  the  theory  that  violation  of 
broadly  agreed-upon  community  standards 
are  gravely  threatening  community  Inter- 
ests. If  we  can  propose  cutting  off  air  service 
to  countries  that  give  refuge  to  hijackers.  If 
we  can  contemplate  denying  port  faculties 
to  nations  that  pollute  the  oceans  with  their 
tankers,  we  should  certainly  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  multilateral  trade,  aid  and  Invest- 
ment embargoes  on  nations  that  threaten 
the  world  economy  by  arbitrarily  withholding 
vital  raw  materials. 

None  of  the  Arab  oil  producing  countries 
Is  a  party  to  GATT  except  for  Kuwait,  but  a 
number  of  them  (Including  Saudi  Arabia) 
have  comnoltted  themselves  in  bilateral 
treaties  with  us  to  refrain  from  the  very 


•  Article  XX  of  GATT  permits  measures  de- 
viating from  these  and  other  GATT  rules 
"relating  to  the  conservation  of  exhaustible 
natural  resources  If  such  measures  are  made 
effective  In  conjunction  with  restrictions  on 
domestic  production  or  consumption."  The 
same  article  also  permits  measures  "essen- 
tial to  the  acquisition  or  distribution  of 
products  In  general  or  local  short  supply; 
Provided  that  any  such  measures  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  principle  that  all  con- 
tracting parties  are  entitled  to  an  equitable 
share  of  the  International  supply  of  such 
products  .  .  ."  These  authorizations  of  export 
restrictions  are  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  such  measures  "are  not  applied  In  a 
manner  which  would  constitute  a  means  of 
arbitrary  or  unjustifiable  discrimination  be- 
tween countries  where  the  same  conditions 
prevail,  or  disguised  restrictions  on  intema- 
Uonal  trade." 
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measures  of  trade  discrimination  which  they 
recently  aimed  In  our  direction.'  Moreovar, 
all  of  these  countries  voted  for  UJ^.  Resolu- 
tion 2625  (XXV)  of  the  1070  General  Assem- 
bly, entlUed  "Declaration  of  Principles  of 
International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Rela- 
tions and  Cooperation  Among  States  In  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations."  One  of  the  key  principles  of  the 
Declaration  was  the  following:  "No  State 
may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  economic, 
political  or  any  other  type  of  measvires  to 
coerce  another  State  in  order  to  obtain  from 
it  the  subordination  of  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  rights  and  to  secure  from  It  advan- 
tages of  any  kind." 

It  was  the  Afro-Asian  group  In  the  United 
Nations,  Including  the  Arab  countries,  that 
pressed  hardest  for  this  principle  and  for 
the  proposition  that  It  was  already  part  of  in- 
ternational law.  Of  course,  their  motive  was 
to  prevent  the  United  States  and  other  In- 
dustrialized countries  from  using  economic 
power  as  an  instrument  of  political  pressure. 
Not  a  single  voice  has  been  raised  In  the 
United  Nations  to  cite  the  relevance  of  this 
authoritative  declaration  to  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo—which Is  typical  of  the  "double  stand- 
ard" that  currently  prevails  in  the  world 
organization  and  accounts  for  much  of  the 
skepticism  about  the  Integrity  of  Its  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

Lest  we  adopt  an  unduly  self-righteous  at- 
titude on  these  matters,  however,  we  should 
recognize  that  the  United  States  Itself  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  offenders  In  using 
trade  controls  In  ways  which  have  adversely 
affected  other  countries.  As  a  result  of  con- 
gressional pressures,  the  President  was  given 
the  authority  to  cut  off  aid  to  countries 
trading  with  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam.  Last 
summer  we  unilaterally  cut  off  exports  of 
soybeans  and  other  agricultural  products  to 
our  trading  partners  In  Europe  at  the  very 
time  we  were  pressing  them  to  modify  pol- 
icies of  agricultural  self-sufficiency  and  be- 
come dependent  on  our  production.  And  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  recently 
adopted  amendments  to  the  trade  bill  deny- 
ing most-favored-natlon  treatment  and 
trade  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
"non-market  economy"  coimtrles  until  they 
grant  free  emigration  to  their  citizens. 

It  Is  obvious  from  recent  events  that  the 
whole  concept  of  an  open  and  codperatlve 
trading  system  Is  under  serious  attack.  Inter- 
national trade  is  becoming  heavily  "polit- 
icized." This  trend  Is  destroying  the  tradi- 
tions of  reasonably  free  and  non-dlscrlm- 
Inatory  access  to  markets  and  supplies  that 
are  essential  In  an  Increasingly  Interdepend- 
ent world. 

Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  was  a  believer  In  the 
theory  that  "If  goods  can't  cross  borders, 
armies  will."  Since  the  U.N.  Charter,  coun- 
tries are  no  longer  permitted  to  use  force  to 
back  up  their  economic  claims.  Quite  apart 
from  legal  prohibition,  such  actions  now 
entail  costs  and  risks  that  make  them  po- 
litically undesirable.  But  If  the  Atlantic 
Charter  concept  of  equal  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials cannot  be  guaranteed  by  the  use  of 
force,  we  need  to  Implement  It  by  Institu- 
tional arrangements  that  Include  an  effective 
combination  of  Incentives  to  coSperatlon  and 
deterrents  to  destructive  behavior. 

Amendments  have  now  been  proposed  to 
the  trade  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  cut  off  trade,  aid  and  private 
Investment  from  countries  that  Injure  the 
International  community  by  the  unreason- 
able denial  of  essential  commodities.  In 
using  such  new  powers  our  government 
should  act  multllaterally,  not  bilaterally,  for 
at  least  three  reasons.  The  first  Is  that  In 


*The  export  embargo  on  oil  was  applied 
selectively  to  the  U.S.  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  thus  clearly  violated  the  most-favored- 
natlon  provisions  In  the  bilateral  agreements. 
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most  cases  a  threat  of  reprisals  against  raw 
material  cutoffs  will  have  little  practical  sig- 
nificance unless  we  have  our  OECD  partners 
with  us.  The  second  Is  that  unilateral  U.S. 
action  will  look  to  others  as  a  destructive  act 
of  nationalism  unless  It  Is  related  to  multi- 
lateral rules  and  procedures.  The  third  Is 
that  such  an  effort  of  "coUectlve  economic 
security"  could  degenerate  Into  a  North- 
South  economic  war  unless  It  Is  based  on 
principles  acceptable  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  developed  and  developing  countries. 

Obviously  codes  of  conduct  by  themselves 
are  not  enough.  On  both  sides  of  the  great 
economic  divide,  there  will  need  to  be  mor« 
enlightened  perceptions  of  national  interest. 
In  recent  years,  the  developed  countries  have 
manifestly  failed  to  discharge  the  aid  and 
trade  obligations  that  were  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  the  Development  Decade. 
Partly  In  response  to  this  failure,  partly  out 
of  a  misguided  nationalism,  many  develop- 
ing countries  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
"sovereignty  over  natural  resources" — fall- 
ing to  see  that  developed  countries  also  have 
"sovereignty"  over  their  capital  resources, 
their  technology  and  their  Internal  markets, 
and  that  some  mutually  agreed  limitations 
of  sovereignty  are  essential  to  give  full  pos- 
sibilities to  the  sovereignty  of  all.  Ironically 
the  greatest  victims  of  the  "sovereignty"  that 
the  OPEC  countries  exercised  In  quadrupling 
oil  prices  m  1973  were  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  developing  countries 
were  to  conclude  from  the  temporary  "suc- 
cess" of  the  OPEC  countries  In  raising  oU 
prices  that  confrontations  through  producer 
cartels  and  across-the-board  nationaliza- 
tions now  offer  a  better  fjiture  for  them  than 
cooperation.  Growing  resource  pressures  do 
promise  some  additional  bargaining  power 
to  many  developing  countries,  but  outside 
of  oil  the  possibilities  for  successful  pro- 
duced cartels  to  raise  prices  are  very  doubt- 
ful— either  the  producers  lack  the  Identity 
of  Interest  and  the  necessary  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  for  a  collective  cutback  In 
supply,  or  the  consumers  have  too  many 
other  options  In  the  form  of  large  stock- 
piles, home-based  production,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  substitutes.  The  danger  is  that  a 
policy  of  confrontation  could  push  developed 
countries  Into  policies  of  self-sufficiency,  de- 
nying developing  countries  the  technical  as- 
sistance, the  capital  and  the  market  access 
without  which  they  cannot  meet  their  de- 
velopment goals.  In  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical backlash,  even  the  resource-rich  coun- 
tries would  lose;  and  the  have-not  countries 
would  lose  most  of  all. 

In  the  next  several  years,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  Industrialized  countries.  In 
their  enlightened  self-interest,  should  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  number  of  measures  to 
assist  the  economic  development  of  the  de- 
veloping countries — more  multilateral  aid, 
more  market  access  for  developing  coun- 
tries' exports,  more  transfer  of  technology,  a 
world  food  reserve,  more  private  Investment 
on  mutually  satalfactory  terms,  revenue- 
sharing  from  seabed  exploitation,  the  Issu- 
ance of  special  drawing  rights  to  multilateral 
lending  agencies,  and  a  new  look  at  com- 
modity agreements  In  those  special  situa- 
tions where  they  may  be  practicable.  In  re- 
turn, the  developing  countries  can  fairly  be 
asked  to  do  their  part  In  the  construction 
of  a  cooperative  economic  order  which  would 
Include  nondiscriminatory  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials at  reasonable  prices. 

Thus  the  elements  of  a  "world  order  bcw- 
gain"  between  rich  and  poor  are  merging 
more  clearly  as  a  result  of  the  energy  crisis. 
The  way  to  strike  it  Is  not  through  bilateral 
North-South  arrangements  that  can  only 
lead  to  political  friction  and  an  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  both  aid  and  raw  materials.  To 
find  a  truly  multilateral  solution  to  the  en- 
ergy problem,  as  part  of  the  broader  issue  of 
economic  relations  between  developed  and 
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developing  countries.  Is  perbapi  the  most  iir- 
gent  cbaUenge  that  now  faces  the  Interna- 
tional UiBtltutlons  and  their  iiembers. 
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Federal    agency    compllani 
Freedom  of  Information 
creation,  within  the  Depart: 
tice.  of  a  Freedom  of  Iiifo 
Unit. 

The  study  unit  was 
Attorney  General  to  condu 
ment-wlde  inquiry  into  ho 
eral  agencies  were  responfllng  to  the 
publics  right  to  know,  as,  guaranteed 
under  the  FOI  Act,  and  to  i^ake  recom- 
mendations accordingly.       1 

On  February  19,  1974,  Atiomey  Gen- 
eral William  Saxbe.  in  a  letter  to  Study 
Unit  Executive  Director  ierry  Clark. 
promised  that  the  study  unit  would  be 
given  the  widest:  latitude  to  produce  the 
most  "independent  and  objective"  anal- 
ysis possible.  Clark  further  was  assured 
that  the  unit's  finding,  after  jbelng  circu- 
lated throughout  the  Govamment  for 
comment  but  not  for  alteration,  would 
then  be  sent  to  the  Con 

Today,  Jerry  Clark  resigned  when  It 
became  apparent  to  him  thfit  the  Inde 
pendence  to  conduct  this  mcfit  necessary 
study  was  now  being  denied  by  his  su- 
periors. I 

I  am  greatly  dismayed,  budnot  too  sur- 
prised, that  the  Justice  Department  Is 
unwilling  to  allow  Its  own  Freedom  of 
Information  Study  Unit  to  produce  an 
objective  and  independent  report  on  the 
administration  of  our  Nation's  freedom 
of  inf  ormatiOTi  laws. 

Apparently,  somebody  at  Justice  got 
cold  feet  when  it  looked  likd  they  could 
not  exercise  control  over  the  stucb'  unit's 
final  product. 

It  Is  obvious  to  aU  of  us  fiLmlllar  with 
the  issue  that  any  objective  analysis  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy's  administra- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
will  show  abuse  of,  and  Indifference  to, 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

My  lack  of  faith  In  the  Ijustlce  De- 
partment's desire  to  see  stronger  laws 
In  this  area  have  been  hardened  recently 
by  the  Department's  heavy Jlobbying  In 
the  Senate  to  weaken  HJouse-passed 
amendmeiits  to  the  Freedom  pf  Informa- 
tion Act.  i 

Faced  with  overwhelming! House  sup- 
port for  our  subcommittee's  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  the  a^t.  the  De- 
partment has  expended  mudh  time  and 
effort  on  the  Senate  side  trying  to  water 
down  that  Chamber's  version  of  our  bill. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  this  fffort  failed. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Justice  Department 
does  not  believe  In  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  of  access  to  Government  In- 
formation. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMAltON  STUDY 
DIRECTOR   QUITS   AT  j  JUSTICE 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PKNNSTLV4NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfNTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  J974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  outgrowth  of  tht  House  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee's  investigation  of 


or   TEXJkS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  difficulties  of  a  power  com- 
pany in  New  York  highlight  industries' 
problems  with  government  bureaucracy. 
The  redtape,  paperwork,  public  hearings, 
and  lawsuits  all  combine  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  a  power  company  to  build 
new  facilities. 

America  needs  more  power  for  Its  in- 
dustrial and  consumer  expanding  re- 
quirements. 

Last  year,  I  sat  In  on  a  House  com- 
mittee that  was  working  to  determine 
where  powerplants  should  be  located.  We 
had  one  dedicated  group  that  objected 
to  every  suggestion  that  was  made.  After 
several  months  of  this,  our  committee 
chairman  asked  them  just  what  they 
would  recommend.  They  answered  tliat 
they  had  no  suggestions  as  to  where 
plants  should  go,  as  their  position  was 
one  of  finding  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
posals made. 

What  we  need  today  Is  to  give  positive 
thinking  people  an  oplsortunity  to  move 
forward.  One  of  the  basic  potentials  of 
additional  power  Is  the  use  of  atomic 
energy.  I  read  an  Interesting  article  in 
Industry  Week.  May  27,  1974,  about  the 
Government  harassment  and  delays  that 
are  negating  progress. 

This  was  a  good  article  and  I  would 
like  for  you  to  review  some  of  its  best 
paragraphs.  Here  is  Industry  Week  on 
Dowerplant  delays : 

GOVKRNMENT  IS  MAIN  ATOM  PlANT  ROADBLOCK 

Despite  the  growing  need  for  electric 
power,  70  out  of  95  nuclear  power  plant 
projects  have  experienced  delays  ranging 
from  two  to  66  months.  The  main  cause: 
the  licensing  and  regulatory  requirements 
of  the  government. 

These  findings  come  from  a  survey  by  the 
Atomic  Industrial  Porum  Inc.  (AIF).  New 
York,  of  37  utilities  with  47  units  under  con- 
struction and  48  awaiting  permlte. 

Por  those  plants  under  construction,  the 
survey  found  an  average  delay  of  24.3  months; 
for  those   awaiting  permits,  25.9   months. 

At  those  plants  under  construction,  the 
stirvey  showed,  1,119  plant-months  have  been 
lost  In  delays.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  these 
delays — 471  plant-months — was  due  to  gov- 
ernment licensing  and  regulatory  require- 
ments. The  next  most  Important  was  late 
delivery  of  components  and  materials:  delays 
of  87  plant-months.  Others:  shortages  of 
craft  labor,  76  plant-months;  Inadequate 
productivity  by  labor,  72;  and  shortages  of 
engineers  and  technical  support  personnel. 
47.3. 

Interestingly,  lack  of  public  acceptance  of 
nuclear  reactors  seems  to  be  a  very  minor 
cause  In  the  delay  of  plants  under  construc- 
tion. The  utilities  surveyed  stated  that  lack 
of  adequate  Information  on  nuclear  projects 
at  the  national  and  local  level  did  not  ac- 
count for  any  delay. 

TacUcs  of  public  intervenors  in  the  li- 
censing process  have  been  somewhat  more 
significant  In  delay  nuclear  plants;  these  ac- 
count for  29  plant-months  of  delay  for  luilts 
Included  In  the  survey. 


delays  In  nuclear  projects  and  to  find  ways 
to  avoid  such  delays. 

Utilities  responding  to  the  survey  stated 
that  14  of  the  47  nuclear  units  under  con- 
struction could  be  finished  sooner  If  several 
steps  were  taken  Immediately.  Most  Impor- 
tant of  these  would  be  elimination  of  the 
public  hearing  prior  to  issuance  of  the  oper- 
ating license.  (This  would  still  leave  a  public 
hearing  before  a  construction  permit  Is 
granted.)  On  the  average,  this  move  would 
speed  up  construction  by  three  to  four 
months,  the  utUltles  said. 

More  significant  speedups — seven  to  eight 
months — could  be  made  with  plants  still  in 
the  planning  stage,  they  said.  Here,  the  re- 
spondents suggested  one  change  in  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  procedures:  allow 
site  preparation  work  before  a  construction 
permit  Is  Issued.  Now,  no  site  preparation  can 
get  underway  without  a  construction  permit. 

The  AEC  Is  moving  to  speed  up  Its  licens- 
ing and  regiUatlng  procedures.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  other  developments  are 
stretching  out  timetables  for  nuclear  units. 
Respondents  to  the  survey  repeatedly  men- 
tion worsening  shortages  of  materials,  com- 
ponents, and  equipment.  They  also  foresee 
growing  problems  vrtth  antltr\iBt  reviews, 
and  redundancy  In  their  dealings  with  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  regulatory  agencies. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY— THE  GREAT 
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The  survey  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
government   to   help   spot   the   reasons  for 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  final 
section  of  a  five-part  series  concerning 
social  security,  Chicago  Today  reporter 
Warren  Shore  concludes  that — 

The  United  States  Social  Security  system 
Is  bankrupt. 

Judged  as  Insurance,  he  concludes  the 
following : 

Social  Security  pays  different  benefits  to 
people  who  have  paid  the  same  tax — and  no 
benefits  to  some  who  have  paid  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  raise  "premiums" 
(taxes>  at  a  faster  rate  than  It  will  raise 
benefits. 

The  so-cAlled  "trust  fund"  the  government 
says  "pay  the  benefits"  doesn't  exist. 

Judged  as  welfare,  Mr.  Shore  concludes 
ths  following: 

Social  Security  offers  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  family  need — only  past  income. 

The  system  collects  5.5  per  cent  of  the  In- 
come of  a  $18,000  a  year  worker  and  1.  per 
cent  of  the  income  of  a  $50,000  worker. 

The  over-65  worker  Is  penalized  for  work- 
ing regardless  of  his  need. 

In  the  Federal  pamphlet,  "Your  Social 
Security,"  it  is  stated  that— 

During  working  years  employee  and  their 
employers  pay  Social  Security  contributions 
v/hlch  are  pooled  in  special  trust  funds.  When 
earnings  stop,  monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid 
from  these  funds. 

This  statement,  Mr.  Shore  writes,  is 
not  true. 

By  the  federal  government's  own  Insurancu 
regulation  standards,  a  fund  of  more  than 
$600  billion  would  be  needed  to  guarantee 
present  Social  Security  promises.  Yet  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  total  retire- 
ment and  disability  trust  fund  now  stands  at 
$36.6  bUUon — scarcely  enough  to  guarantee 
benefits  for  lOV^  months. 
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In  the  final  section  of  his  Important 
five-part  series,  Warren  Shore  sums  up 
his  findings  and  presents  some  proposals 
for  the  future. 

I  wish  to  share  this  final  section  with 
my  colleagues,  the  previous  parts  of  this 
series  having  already  been  inserted  Into 
the  Record  at  an  earlier  time,  and  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  the  article, 
"Social  Security— A  Way  To  Correct  Its 
Shortcomings,"  from  Chicago  Today  of 
May  3,  1974: 
Social  Securitt — A  Way  To  Corrzct  Its 
Shortcomings 
(By  Warren  Shore) 
The  United  States  Social  Security  system 
Is  bankrupt.  It  can  survive  only  thru  larger 
and  larger  acts  of  public  charity  or  a  total 
reorganization. 

Because  the  American  wage  earner  has  been 
willing  to  pay  the  charity  ( In  the  form  of  an 
800  per  cent  rise  \n  payroll  tax  without  a 
matching  rise  In  benefits].  Social  Security 
has  been  able  to  conceal  its  bankruptcy  for 
the  last  20  years. 

But  hiding  the  bankruptcy  will  get  more 
and  more  expensive  for  UJ3.  workers.  Up  to 
now  the  cost  has  been  paid  by  converting  our 
Social  Security  system  into  both  the  worst  of 
Insurance  and  the  worst  of  welfare. 
Judged  as  Insurance: 

Social  Security  pays  different  benefits  to 
people  who  have  paid  the  same  tax — and  no 
benefits  to  some  who  have  paid  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  raise  "premiums" 
(taxes)  at  a  faster  rate  than  it  will  raise 
benefits. 

The  so-called  "trust  fund"  the  government 
says  "pays  the  benefits"  doesn't  exist. 
Judged  as  welfare : 

Social  Security  offers  benefits  without  re- 
gard to  family  need — only  past  Income. 

The  system  collects  5.5  percent  of  the  In- 
come of  a  $13,000-a-year  worker  and  1  per- 
cent of  the  Income  of  a  950,000-a-year  work- 
er. 

The  over-65  worker  Is  penalized  for  work- 
ing regardless  of  his  need. 

These  who  continue  to  doubt  Social  8e- 
curltys  bankruptcy  should  consider  The 
Great  Trust  Fund  Myth. 

In  the  Federal  pamphlet.  "Your  Soctal  Se- 
securlty,"  we  were  told  that  "during  working 
years  employes  and  their  employers  pay  So- 
cial Security  contributions  which  are  pooled 
In  special  trust  funds.  When  earnings  stop, 
monthly  cash  benefits  are  paid  from  these 
funds." 

That  statement  Is  not  true.  By  the  fed- 
eral government's  own  Insurance  regulation 
standards,  a  fund  of  more  than  $600  billion 
would  be  needed  to  guarantee  present  Social 
Security  promises. 

Yet  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
total  retirement  and  disability  trust  fund 
now  stands  at  $36.5  bUllon — scarcely  enough 
to  guarantee  benefits  for  10 1^  months. 

The  truth  Is  that,  despite  government 
claims,  the  trust  fund  Is  NOT  used  to  pay 
benefits  and  hasn't  been  for  20  years.  To- 
day's payroll  taxes  are  used  to  pay  today's 
benefits — and  the  difference  Is  critical. 

Put  simply  by  a  spokesman  for  the  nUnols 
state  Insurance  department,  "Using  present 
premiums  to  pay  off  present  claims  is  an  in- 
surance fraud  because  It  conceals  a  state  of 
bankruptcy." 

Then  why  would  the  nation's  largest  In- 
surer, Social  Seciulty,  choose  to  operate  this 
way? 

When  first  enacted  In  1937,  Social  Security 
was  a  small  system  taking  a  small  tax  (1  per 
cent]  and  offering  a  small  return  or  "cush- 
ion." During  the  next  20  years  benefits  were 
raised  without  a  matchmg  rate  of  tax  In- 
crease. 

Thus  because  Congress  was  creating  a  gen- 
eration of  workers  who  would  get  more  from 
Social  Security  than  they  put  In,  there  was 
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logic  In  assuming  that  these  workers  would 
continue  to  vote  for  legislators  who  favored 
the  system. 

So  the  Social  Security  Administration 
didn't  bother  with  a  true  reserve  fund.  After 
all,  wasnt  the  "selling  of  future  policies"  a 
virtual  certamty? 

But  there  was  a  fatal  flaw.  Giving  more  to 
one  generation  than  It  paid  for,  using  the 
payroll  taxes  of  the  next  generation  without 
a  reserve,  means  the  second  generation  will 
get  less  than  It  paid  for. 

That  second  generation,  the  generation  of 
victims.  Is  today's  young  worker.  Forty  years 
of  promising  what  didn't  exist  means  today's 
wage  earner  must  buy  a  "policy"  full  of  gov- 
ernment attempts  at  mnvtrpiying  taxes  while 
minimizing  benefits. 

This  has  led  to: 

Offering  a  benefit  package  worth  less  than 
a  third  of  what  it  costs  to  offer. 

Pegging  benefit  Increases  to  the  cost  of 
living  Index  and  Social  Security  tax  Increases 
to  the  "average  wage"  which  tradltlonaUy 
rises  faster. 

Keeping  the  earnings  test  [which  reduces 
benefit  checks]  at  below  the  poverty  level. 

Enacting  a  six-month  waiting  period  for 
disability  payments. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  present  prom- 
ises [even  for  currently  older  workers  and 
retirees]  can  be  kept  only  with  future  tax 
Increases.  Can  the  Congress  continue  to  be 
certain  that  young  workers  will  vote  for  leg- 
islators to  keep  this  system  in  force? 

Obviously  the  time  has  come  to  look  for  a 
way  out. 

The  following  proposals  are  a  synthesis  of 
discussions  with  Professor  MUton  Friedman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Colin 
CampbeU  of  Dartmouth,  Professor  James 
Buchanan  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Brlttaln  of  the  Brookings  Institute. 

While  the  proposals  may  seem  radical, 
keep  In  mind  that  It  Is  also  radical  to  con- 
tinue measures  which.  In  private  business, 
would  result  In  bankruptcy.  These  experts 
suggest: 

Repeal  the  present  payroll  tax  for  Social 
Security. 

Replace  the  payroll  tax  with  a  system  of 
Social  Security  bonds. 

Continue  to  pay  existing  beneficiaries  par- 
tially out  of  bond  revenues  and  parltally 
out  of  general  funds,  but  stop  accumulatmg 
benefits  for  those  workers  who  wish  to  opt 
out  of  the  present  system. 

A  Social  Security  bond  system  could  con- 
tinue to  have  mandatory  features.  A  worker 
would  be  required,  for  Instance,  to  purchase 
Social  Security  bonds  equal  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  Income  In  any  given  year. 
But  he  would  have  choices. 

The  bonds  could  be  piu-chased  from  the 
federal  treasury,  at  normal  discount  and 
tntprest  ratas,  Just  as  savings  bonds  are  now 
added  to  pa3rroll  deductions. 

A  wage  earner  also  would  have  the  option 
of  leaving  the  federal  Social  Security  sys- 
tem entirely.  To  do  this  he  would  simply 
give  proof  that  he  Is  purchasing  Social 
Security  bonds  from  a  private  commercial 
source.  Ample  measures  for  regulating  these 
sources  alreacy  exist. 

He  further  would  request  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  compute  the  value 
of  what  already  has  been  "contributed"  In 
his  name  and  that  Social  Security  Treasury 
bonds  be  issued  to  him  in  that  value. 

There  is  no  question  that  newly  Issued 
Social  Security  retirement  bonds  would  cre- 
ate a  huge  addition  to  known  federal  debt. 
But  the  addition  would  simply  be  a  measure 
to  determine  the  value  of  what  the  federal 
government  already  has  promised  wage 
earners. 

The  present  Social  Security  structure 
merely  hides  the  debt  by  giving  the  wage 
earner's  money  to  the  retired  and  disabled, 
virtually  guaranteeing  that  greater  and 
greater  amounts  wUl  be  needed  to  keep  the 
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system  from  collapsing.  No  other  trust  or 
guaranty  fund  exists. 

The  greatest  single  value  of  the  Social 
Security  bond  to  the  American  wage  earner 
is  that  It  would  radically  change  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  iSocIal  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

A  bond  holder  would  know  exactly  what 
his  government  |or  a  private  bond  Issuer] 
owes  him  and  when  payments  would  begin. 
Bondholders  could  not  be  subjected  to  "earn- 
ings tests,"  waiting  periods,  marital  status 
tests  or  the  like. 

Still  to  be  considered  are  the  present  death 
benefit  and  dlsabUity  features  of  Social 
Security,  since  the  present  system  offers 
these  features  only  Ln  their  cheapest  form 
[term  Insurance  for  the  death  benefit  and 
a  six-month  waiting  period  for  disability), 
they  could  be  duplicated  In  the  cheapest 
way. 

The  features  could  be  added  to  the  new 
Social  Security  bonds  for  three  to  five  times 
less  than  we  are  now  paying. 

Those  who  chose  to  buy  more  than  the 
minimum  in  Social  Security  bonds  would  be 
free  to  sell  the  overage  anytime  they  wish 
Into  the  open  market — like  any  other  bond. 
The  present  system,  tho  much  more  expen- 
sive to  most  than  private  life  Insurance,  of- 
fers no  cash  value. 

The  present  Social  Security  system  has 
taken  37  years  to  become  what  It  Is.  No 
bond  system  or  any  other  proposal  will 
solve  all  the  problems  overnight. 

The  only  Imperative  Is  that  we  recognize 
the  present  generation  of  young  workers 
for  what  It  Is:  A  generation  of  victims  whose 
financial  condition  Is  getting  worse  every 
day. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE :  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL MYTH 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Harvard  Law  School  has  long  been  pre- 
eminent among  American  centers  of 
legal  scholarship.  Holmes,  Brandeis, 
Warren,  Corbln,  Frankfurter,  Howe — the 
Ust  is  virtually  endless — all  are  part  of 
the  Harvard  tradition,  and  each  of  them 
is  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
American  jiu-isprudence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Harvard's  reputation  for 
legal  excellence  has  been  enhanced  in 
recent  months  with  the  publication  of 
two  Important  books,  both  by  the  same 
member  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
faculty.  In  his  volumes  on  "Impeach- 
ment: The  Constitutional  Problems."  and 
"Executive  Privilege:  A  Constitutional 
Myth,"  Prof.  Raoul  Berger  has  made  a 
most  significant  and  timely  addition  to 
our  imderstandlng  of  two  of  the  most 
misunderstood  aspects  of  oar  Constitu- 
tion. 

Professor  Berger 's  analysis,  as  usual, 
relies  on  rigorous  logic  and  a  respect  for 
history  "as  It  actually  happened";  his 
patience  with  polemics  and  argimients 
made  of  necessity  is  appropriately  short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  review  of 
Professor  Berger's  most  recent  book, 
"Executive  Privilege:  A  Constitutional 
Mj-th,"  appeared  on  May  5,  1974.  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review.  I  include 
It  at  this  point  in  the  Record  In  order 
that  Members  may  be  acquainted  with 
Professor  Berger's  views,  and  h(»>efully, 
be  encouraged  to  read  his  book : 
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Exxctmvs  Privilbge:  A  Coi|sTrrunoNAL 
Myth 

(By  Raoul  Berger.  384  pp.  Cacibrldge,  Mass. : 
Harvard  University  I^-ess) 

(Reviewed  by  Garry  Wills) 
Herman  Wolklnson  has  a  lot  to  answer 
for.  In  1949,  this  otberwlse  obscure  official  In 
the  Justice  Oei^artment  wrote  several  papers 
for  The  Federal  Bar  Journal  entitled  "De- 
mands of  Concessional  Comi^lttees  for  Ex- 
ecutive Papers."  These  reflectid  the  atmos- 
phere of  Truman's  war  with  Congress,  and 
were  aimed  especially  at  lnve|tlgatlng  com- 
mittees like  that  of  Homer  Pergruson,  on 
which  young  William  Rogers  was  serving  as 
counsel.  Though  the  papers  never  became 
official  docimients  In  that  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, they  obviously  i^iade  quite  an 
Impression  on  Rogers — so  tttuch  so  that, 
when  he  had  changed  sides  a^d  Joined  the 
Justice  Department  himself,  (he  Wolklnson 
papers,  only  slightly  recast,  isoued  from 
Herbert  BrowneU's  department  as  an  official 
explanation  of  the  Elseahowei'  Administra- 
tion's refusal  to  let  Congress  |  see  executive 
papers.  { 

The  occasion  was  the  Armjt  hearings  be- 
fore Senator  McCarthy's  con^mlttee.  John 
Adams,  the  General  Counsel  tor  the  Army, 
had  made  an  embarrassing  adtnlsslon  in  his 
testimony — that  a  high  Whit©  ttouse  meeting 
had  been  convened  to  consider  ways  to  do 
In  the  ctwnnilttee.  (This  seemed  a  good  Idea, 
at  the  time,  to  people  who  late^  deplored  the 
same  kind  of  meeting  when  It 'was  aimed  at 
the  Ervln  OOTnmlttee.)  McCarthy  demanded 
the  records  of  that  meeting,  aiid  Elsenhower 
sent  a  letter  denying  the  right  pf  Congress  to 
ask  for  internal  documents  of  this  sort. 
Brownell  appended  a  memoraiidtmi  cribbed 
from  Wolklnson.  When  Rogers  became  At- 
torney General,  he  wrote  a  me$iorandimi  re- 
citing the  Wolklnson  arguments  In  even 
greater  detail,  and  that  documebt  became  the 
foundation  for  all  later  White  House  efforts 
to  keep  its  dealings  secret  from  the  Congress. 
Wolklnson  had  used  extensive  historical 
citations,  going  all  the  way  bick  to  George 
Washington.  In  favor  of  "an I  uncontrolled 
discretion"  granted  to  the  Pi'esident  over 
what  he  could  withhold  from  Congress.  He 
did  not  use  the  term  "executtve  privilege  ' 
because  It  did  not  yet  exlstl  Neither  did 
Brownell  or  Rofrers,  In  thelT'  memoranda. 
But  the  term  was  coming  Int^  use  by  1966. 
and  Rogers  did  use  It  outslc^  his  memo- 
randum. In  a  magazine  artlcle-f-the  first  high 
official's  use  of  the  term.  i 

The  way  had  been  prepared,  junder  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  whose  Attorney!  General  had 
also  argued  for  secrecy — more  i  plausibly — In 
time  of  war.  The  growth  of  t^e  "seciirlty" 
mentality  under  Truman,  and  i the  cult  of  a 
strong  executive  leadership  for  cold  war 
purposes,  made  the  doctrine  sejem  peculiarly 
liberal  and  virtuous.  The  WaAhingion  Post 
could  not  be  kind  enough  to  tlie  Eisenhower 
refvisal  when  McCarthy  was  at  tssue.  It  looks, 
then,  like  "executive  privilege"  is  another 
fine  mess  the  cold  war  has  gotten  us  into — 
unless,  of  course,  all  the  historical  incidents 
mentioned  by  Wolklnson  werg  valid  exam- 
ples of  uncontrolled  Presidential  discretion. 
Comes  now  Baoul  Berger  t<^  tell  us,  em- 
phatically, they  were  not  examples  of  any 
auch  thing.  There  is  an  exubefance  of  pug- 
nacious learning  In  Berger  t^at  is  almost 
comic  In  its  effect.  He  not  onlyi  knocks  down 
the  Rogers  memorandum,  he  '  Jumps  on  it 
over  and  over,  leaving  it,  like  I>acock's  Tan- 
cred  the  Tenspot,  "flat  as  a  poktcard  and  of 
no  use  to  anybody."  The  memorandum  Is  an 
Incredibly  sloppy  melange  of  bad  history, 
bad  logic  and  bad  law.  ; 

Berger  heaps  bipartisan  sconi  on  aU  those 
who  have  used  the  memorandtim  In  recent 
years — from  WUIlam  Bundy.  tinder  Lyndon 
Johnson,  to  William  Rogers,  attlng  as  8ec- 
ret4uy  of  State  but  citing  hlm«elf  as  Attor- 
ney General— for  the  pxirpoass  of  secret 
^^WToaklng.  By  the  time  Berg«t  htm  Oniabed 
vltb  tt.  the  Rogers  memorandtun  looks  like 
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an  archetypal  White  House  dirty  trick,  and 
anybody  who  uses  Its  examples  In  the  fu- 
ttire  bad  better  be  ready  to  duck. 

But  Berger  Is  not  content  with  a  merely 
destructive  Job.  Those  who  have  read  his 
earlier  books,  "Congress  vs.  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  "Impeachment,"  know  there  are 
certain  things  to  be  expected  when  Berger 
goes  into  action:  frequent  Jaunts  back  Into 
seventeenth  century  British  law,  as  the  ex- 
emplar of  our  constitutional  thinking;  a  re- 
liance on  Judicial  review  as  the  solution  to 
almost  every  political  problem;  a  passionate 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  our  original  scheme 
of  government.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  him 
take  a  phrase  from  the  Constitution  and  de- 
velop all  the  richness  of  Its  historical  con- 
text, the  precision  of  Its  legal  formulation, 
Its  applicability  to  our  times. 

Take  the  words  that  say  the  President 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties  "with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Ber- 
ger Ukes  us  back  to  1415  AX).,  when  the 
KlJig  of  England  passed  laws  "by  the  Advice 
and  Assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  at  the  Request  of  the  Commons." 
The  House  of  Commons  was  then  a  peti- 
tioner, and  only  the  House  of  Lords  was  a 
consultor  to  the  King.  But  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  key  period  of  parlia- 
mentary development,  kings  enacted  laws 
"by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled." 

Both  houses  of  Parliament  were  now  full 
partners  with  the  King  in  this  l^islative 
process,  and  proud  of  the  earned  preroga- 
tive— so  much  so  that  the  lower  house  Im- 
peached the  Earl  of  Oxford  In  1715  because 
he  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  Queen  in  such 
a  way  as  "Prevented  the  Just  Advice  of  the 
Parliament  to  her  Majesty."  In  the  same  way, 
James  Iredell  told  the  North  Carolina  rati- 
fication convention  the  House  would  Im- 
peach a  President  if  he  did  not  provide  the 
Senate  with  information  enabling  it  to  ad- 
vise him  on  the  formulation  of  any  treaties. 
That  Is  one  strand  Berger  follows.  Another 
Is  the  careful  phrasing  that  makes  "advice 
and  consent"  apply  to  the  whole  power  of 
treaty-making,  but  only  to  the  confirmation 
of  ambassadors,  not  their  nomination.  Still 
another  is  the  way  the  colonial  legislatures 
wrested  the  privilege  of  consulting  on  the 
laws  from  royal  governors. 

Then  he  Inquires  after  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "treaties"  In  eighteenth  century  usage. 
He  moves  from  Bailey's  Dictionary  to  the 
Letters  of  Camlllus,  where  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote:  "From  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  fact,  I  aver,  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  all  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  provision 
to  give  that  power  the  most  ample  latitude — 
to  render  it  competent  to  all  the  stipulations 
which  the  exigencies  of  national  affairs 
might  require;  competent  to  the  making  of 
treaties  of  alliance,  treaties  of  commerce, 
treaties  of  peace,  and  every  other  species  of 
convention  usual  among  nations  .  .  .  And  It 
was  emphatically  for  this  reason  that  It  was 
so  carefully  guarded;  the  cooperation  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  with  the  President,  be- 
ing required  to  make  any  treaty  whatso- 
ever." 

Then  he  moves  on  to  the  nation's  early 
practice,  showing  how  Washington  went  into 
the  Senate  chamber  to  discuss  his  first  In- 
dian treaties — and  only  desisted  from  this 
practice  because  he  was  told  that  his  awe- 
some presence  Intimidated  members  from 
frank  criticism  of  any  view  he  expressed. 

Not  only  does  Berger  explore  all  these  ave- 
nues In  seeking  full  understanding  of  the 
phrase;  he  tells  us  in  lengthy  footnotes  what 
each  of  the  best  scholars  have  said  on  each 
matter  he  strips  away  misunderstandings 
(e.g.,  the  use  out  of  context  of  John  Mar- 
shall's phrase  "sole  organ"  when  talking  of 
the  President's  role  in  diplomacy) ;  he  traces 
the  growth  of  constitutional  aberrations 
(e.g.,  the  whole  doctrine  of  "executive  agree- 
mente") . 
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Only  when  this  phrase  of  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  lit  through,  turned  every  way 
toward  the  light,  and  studied  from  each  an- 
gle, does  he  apply  It — but  crushlngly — to  the 
whole  growth  and  prosecution  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Where  was  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate?  What  right  had  Presi- 
dents to  deny  Congress  Information  on  the 
war's  preparation.  Its  rationale,  its  opera- 
tions? The  denial  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to 
Senator  Fulbrlght  is  at  last  seen  for  the 
enormity  it  was — precisely  the  situation 
James  Iredell  had  called  an  Impeachable  of- 
fense. 

I  have  given  Berger's  treatment  of  this  one 
phrase  as  a  type  of  the  work  he  does  on  word 
after  word  of  the  Constitution,  bringing  it 
back  to  life.  He  does  as  much  for  the  demand 
that  the  President  keep  reporting  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  to  its  lawgivers,  and  on 
the  rights  of  genercJ  Inquest  implied  by  the 
duty  of  Impeachment  if  the  executive  fails 
to  execute  the  laws  as  they  were  intended 
by  the  lawgivers. 

Berger's  scholarship  is  fiercely  independ- 
ent, yet  trustworthy.  I  spent  many  an  hour 
checking  his  account  of  the  Marshall  sub- 
poena to  Thomas  Jefferson,  since  even  Dumas 
Malone  gets  that  episode  wrong  in  his  latest 
volume — but  Berger's  legal  analysis,  based 
on  fewer  materials  than  Malone  used,  is  per- 
fectly sound. 

All  Berger's  recent  work  has  been  so  timely 
that  it  seems  to  be  responding  to  events — 
to  Vietnam  as  a  "Presidential  war,"  to  the 
White  House  refusal  of  information  to  Con- 
gress, to  the  threat  of  Impeachment,  to  all 
the  arguments  about  confidentiality  and 
privilege  and  executive  discretion.  But  it  is 
also  widely  known  that  the  timeliness  Is  an 
accident.  Impeachment  and  Judicial  review 
keep  popping,  up  like  King  Charles'  head.  In 
his  pages  because  he  began,  in  his  first  book, 
exploring  the  boundaries  between  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  impeach- 
ment and  Judicial  review  are  the  great  de- 
fining forces. 

The  first  book  dealt  with  the  limits  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  second  with  those 
of  the  executive.  This  new  book  is  actually 
more  concerned  with  Congressional  prerog- 
ative than  with  executive  excess — but, 
through  it  all,  the  boundary-patrolling  role 
of  the  Court  is  kept  in  mind,  making  the 
three  books  a  connected  trilogy,  to  be  studied 
as  a  whole.  Together  they  constitute  one  of 
the  scholarly  landmarks  of  our  time. 
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THE  POLISH  FALCON  SOCIETY  OP 
DePEW.  N.Y. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  18, 
1974,  the  Polish  Falcon  Society  of  Depew 
will  open  its  new  facilities  at  445  Colum- 
bia Avenue.  A  very  special  tribute  belongs 
to  the  deceased  president  of  the  club- 
Mr.  Stanley  Salaszny — without  whose 
tireless  dedication  and  hard  work  the 
Polish  Falcon  Society  of  Depew  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today.  Under  his  tute- 
lage and  with  the  help  of  the  village  of 
Depew,  the  Falcon  Society  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  djTiamic  organization 
committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity— having  made  donations,  finan- 
cial and  personal,  to  the  Depew  Sailor 
Citizens  Center,  and  other  local  endeav- 
ors, including  youth  and  religious  causes. 

Under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
its  current  officers,  including  its  presi- 
dent, Richard  Oramza,  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  David  Len,  and  its  secretary- 


treasurer,  Edward  Kosikowskl,  the  Polish 
Falcon  Society  of  Depew  has  In  front  of 
it  many  years  of  service  to  the  commimity 
and  all  of  western  New  York. 

Village  trustee.  Norm  Downey  has  been 
of  great  assistance  to  the  society,  along 
with  himdreds  of  others  whose  tireless 
efforts  and  dedication  are  a  vital  part  of 
its  success. 

HISTORY 

The  Polish  Falcon  Society  is  a  fasci- 
nating oganlzation  with  a  rich  history. 
With  the  help  of  Depew  chief  of  police, 
Mr.  Louis  Wenzka,  I  am  able  to  outline 
the  history  of  the  organization: 

History  of  Polish  FaijCOn  Socibty 

At  an  assembly,  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1903  gathered  by  Mr.  A.  Skrabinski,  then 
president  of  District  m.  Polish  Falcons  of 
America,  was  founded  the  Gymnastic  Society 
of  Polish  Falcons  of  Depew,  New  York.  The 
Matt  Dworzanowski  Hall  on  Penora  St.  was 
where  eight  members  registered  and  elected 
a  temporary  administration  consisting  of 
Anthony  Krzywlckl.  President;  Alex  Utecht, 
Secretary;  Matt  Dworzanowski,  Treasurer; 
and  Frank  Llsniewski,  Instructor. 

The  same  slate  of  officers  was  re-elected 
January,  1904,  and  the  members  resolved  to 
hold  the  First  Gymnastic  Exhibition  and  Ball 
on  January  19th.  At  the  February  meeting, 
the  officers  failed  to  report  on  the  Ball  "be- 
cause Income  and  accotmting  was  lost" — 
"disappeared  like  camphor".  After  a  stormy 
session,  the  membership  separated  in  disgust. 

After  several  months  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers gathered  and  reorganized.  Newly  elected 
were:  Frank  Paluszak,  President,  Alex  Utecht, 
Secretary;  J.  Krzywlckl,  Treasurer;  and  J. 
Wlenckowskl,  Instructor.  Walter  Wltkowskl 
was  later  elected  to  fill  the  treasurer's  post, 
vacated  by  Alex  Utecht  who  enlisted  In  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  Nest  moved  from  Dworzanowski  Hall 
to  the  SS  Peter  &  Paul  Church  Hall  in  1906 
and  on  June  25th.  1911  celebrated  the  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  its  banner.  The  act  of 
blessing  was  performed  by  the  late  Rev.  Fa- 
ther Stanley  Fimowicz,  Pastor  of  the  SS  Peter 
and  Paul  Church. 

Labor  Day,  September  1911  fo\md  the  Nest 
hard  at  work  hosting  the  District  in  Polish 
Falcons  convention.  The  events  were  highly 
successful  and  stabilized  the  organization 
fraternally  and  financially. 

In  1919  the  Nest  acquired  the  building  at 
45  Crane  Street  for  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  its  membership  and  moved  all  its  activities 
out  of  the  church  hall.  Incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  com- 
pleted on  May  25th,  1922  and  recorded  on 
Jime  17th,  1922  in  the  archives  of  Erie 
County.  This  action  brought  about  a  revised 
constitution  with  an  updated  set  of  alms  and 
procedures  and  established  the  current  name 
of  "Polish  Falcon  Society  of  Depew,  N.Y.  Inc." 

In  spite  of  the  Depression  Era,  the  Society 
survived  and  added  membership  in  the  newer 
generations,  especially  during  and  after 
World  War  II. 

The  Clubrooms  were  enlarged  and  altered 
in  1951  and  further  remodeled  in  1953  when 
the  Golden  Jubilee  Banquet  was  celebrated 
on  November  16th.  The  Falcons  proudly 
looked  back  on  fifty  yecu^  of  achievement  In 
an  atmosphere  of  community  acceptance  and 
the  pleasure  of  good  fellowship. 

It  was  at  this  celebration  that  it  was  noted 
that  Frank  Paluszak  and  Walter  Wltkowskl, 
two  of  the  original  eight  members,  were  pres- 
ent and  active.  The  publicity  created  a  new 
recognition  by  younger  and  new  residents  of 
the  Village  and  membership  roee  almost  out 
of  bounds. 

The  growth  of  the  Society  made  it  apparent 
that  the  Clubroom  could  never  contain  the 
needs  of  the  coming  years  and  the  foresight 
of  past  administrations  was  really  appre- 
ciated in  the  knowledge  that  a  large  tract  of 
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land  was  owned  by  the  Society  on  Columbia 
Ave.  at  Warner  Rd. 

Plans  were  made  and  brought  about  the 
current  building  at  445  Columbia  Ave.  With 
a  ceremonial  parade  and  consecration  of  fa- 
cilities, the  Society  moved  Into  its  newest 
clubrooms  on  September  17th,  1971. 

The  Village  of  Depew  honored  the  Society 
by  re-naming  a  new  section  of  French  Rd.  to 
Falcon  Drive. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Falcon  Society,  its 
members,  and  all  those  affiliated  with  it, 
publicly,  for  their  great  contributions  to 
Polonia. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE:  GOV- 
ERNMENT AUTHORIZES  OAS  COM- 
MISSION TO  VISIT  ITS  TERRITORY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Government 
of  Chile  has  authorized  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
visit  its  territory  to  investigate  charges 
of  human  rights  violations.  In  April,  the 
Commission  requested  permission  to 
make  such  a  visit.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Government  of  Chile  and 
the  Commission  regarding  this  request 
to  visit  Chile. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter sent  by  32  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  Commission  urging  it  to  conduct  on 
onslte  investigation  into  the  charges  of 
human  rights  violations  in  Chile.  Many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  con- 
cerned about  events  in  Chile.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittees  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  held  two 
joint  hearings  in  May  on  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Chile.  On  June  11,  the 
subcommittees  will  hear  from  a  Depart- 
ment of  State  witness  concerning  the  De- 
partment's assessment  of  the  situation 
and  measures  to  improve  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  in  Chile. 

Also  reprinted  below  Is  an  article  by 
Joseph  Novitskl  that  appeared  in  the 
May  27  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
This  article  states  that  repression,  tor- 
ture, and  other  human  rights  violations 
are  still  pervasive  in  Chile. 

The  administration  h&s  requested  for 
fiscal  1975  $83  million  In  bUateral  U.S. 
economic  assistance,  military  assistance, 
and  credit  sales  to  Chile.  Of  that  amount, 
$800,000  is  military  assistance  and  $20,- 
500,000  is  military  credit  sales.  In  view 
of  tlie  serious  charges  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Clille,  the  Congress  may 
wish  to,  at  least,  siispend  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  to  Chile  until  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
has  completed  its  investigation  and 
found  whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
Chile  is  fulfilling  its  obligations  under 
the  OAS  Charter,  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  and  IXitles  of  Man, 
and  other  relefvant  declarations  and 
treaties. 

The  aforementioned  documents  fol- 
low: 


GOVKaNMEWT  OF  CHILE   AlTTRORIZXS  COICMIS- 

sioN  ON  Human  Rights  to  Visit  Its  Txs- 
srroRT 

The  Government  of  Chile,  by  note  of 
May  23,  1974  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  authorized  the  Commission  to  meet 
in  its  territory,  thus  responding  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Commission  in  a  note 
dated  last  April  18. 

The  Commission,  during  its  thirty-second 
session,  held  April  8-18,  1974  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  decided  to  request  the  authorization, 
established  in  its  Statute,  to  meet  in  the 
Republic  of  ChUe  and  gather  additional  in- 
formation on  acts  denoiinced  against  the 
Government  of  ChUe,  as  weU  as  to  examine 
in  loco  the  situation  of  human  rights  in  that 
country. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  ChUe, 
Vice  Admiral  Ismael  Huerta,  in  Inf  Mmlng  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  government,  suggested  that  the 
visit  take  place  during  the  month  of  July. 

Chile  Risponos  to  Commissiok  on  Human 

Rights'    Request   i-ob    Authorization   To 

Visit  Its  Territoky 

Wabhincton,  D.C. — The  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  during  Its 
thirty-second  session,  held  April  8-18,  1974 
in  Washington,  D.C,  in  view  of  the  number 
said  seriousness  of  the  denunciations  of  al- 
leged violations  of  human  rights  that  It  had 
received  In  relation  to  Chile  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Commission,  decided  to  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  ChUe  the  authorization  neces- 
sary to  meet  in  that  country  and  thus  obtain 
additional  information  on  the  cases  de- 
nounced. 

To  that  end,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Justino  Jimenez  de  Artehaga, 
sent  the  foUowlng  note,  dated  AprU  18,  1974, 
to  the  Government  of  ChUe : 

His  Excellency,  Rear  Asm.  Ismael  Huxrta 

Diaz, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Santiago,  Chile. 

Excellency  :  The  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  has  foUowed  with 
much  attention  the  unfolding  of  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  Republic  of  ChUe  since 
September  11,  1973,  analyzing  them  in  rela- 
tion with  the  effective  operation  and  protec- 
tion of  h\iman  rights. 

This  interest  has  been  made  manifest  by 
the  frequency  with  which  w©  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  Government  of  Your  Excel- 
lency since  that  date  In  fulfillment  of  the 
obligations  Imposed  upon  us  by  the  clear 
standards  which  govern  our  activity. 

We  have  already  had  the  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  formally — and  we  are  pleased 
to  repeat  it  on  this  occasion — that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Your  ExceUency  has  endeavored 
to  offer  ample  information  on  the  majority  of 
the  questions  which  the  Commission  has 
formulated.  Likewise,  we  expressly  acknowl- 
edge the  faculties  accorded  to  the  BxecutiTe 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  during  hla  visit 
in  mid-October  1973. 

During  this  session,  the  study  of  the 
present  situation  of  human  rights  in  ChUe 
has  taken  a  great  part  of  our  time.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  examined  those  individ- 
ual cases,  clearly  determinable,  in  which  the 
violation  of  certain  fxindamental  rights  of 
one  or  several  specified  persons  has  been 
denounced.  But,  In  addition.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  analyze  separately  that  which 
we  might  call  a  "general  case."  that  is,  the 
aggregation  of  charges  from  different  sources 
according  to  which  there  is  a  policy  in  ChUe 
which  would  imply,  according  to  the  claim- 
ants, the  systematic  disregard  of  funda- 
mental human  rights. 

The  Commlasloa  stlU  lacka  Important 
evidence  that  would  permit  it  to  form  a  de- 
finitive opinion  on  many  al  Xb»  tnduitctal 
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cases  under  examination;  but  It  la  espe 
clally  In  relation  to  that  whlfch  we  caU  a 
■general  case"  that  greater  OontradlctlonB 
appear— stm  Insolvable  by  us-»between  the 
allegations  of  the  claimants  a«d  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  Government  of 
Your  Bxcellency. 

The  Imperative  necessity  to  earry  out  the 
duties  that  the  American  states  have  Im- 
posed on  the  Commission  in  »pprovtng  Its 
Statute,  leads  us  In  this  case,  after  a  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  surrounding 
circumstances,  to  exercise  the  faculty  con- 
ferred by  Article  n  of  the  SUtUte  and  Art- 
icle 50  of  the  RegiUatlons,  pfecepts  that 
constituting  one  of  the  norm»I  means  by 
which  we  do  our  work,  foresee  ttiat  we  might 
request  authorlcaUon  of  a  government  in 
order  to  examine  In  Its  territory  the  situation 
of  human  rights,  for  the  purples  contem- 
plated In  Article  160  of  the  Cilarter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  Staoes,  amended 
by  the  Protocol  of  Buenos  Aires  of  1867  and 
Article  9(bla)  b  of  the  Statute  of  the  Com- 
mission. I 

The  Commission  believes  tliat  only  by 
working  in  such  a  manner  ci^  It  take  a 
decision  with  full  knowledge  ^f  the  lacts 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  human  rights 
In  ChUe.  whether  It  be  to  recdmmend  the 
measiirea  that  It  deems  necessary  for  their 
complete  protection  or  whether]  It  be  to  be 
able  to  afOrm,  on  the  other  ha|id,  that  the 
violations  denoxinoed  did  not  t4ke  place. 

The  ample  understanding  shewn  to  date 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Tour  Excellency  leads 
us  to  beUeve  that  the  request  tat  authoriza- 
tion will  be  granted:  and.  In  aiich  case  we 
wish  to  say  in  advance  that  the  Commission 
considers  that  next  June  Ist  w^uld  be  the 
best  date  for  commencing  its  wwk. 

Awaiting  decision  on  this  request.  I  re- 
peat. Excellency,  the  assurances  tof  my  hljth- 
est  consideration.  j-       .»      ■>- 

Jvenno  Jim*n«z  de  ARicoAGA, 

(Shairman. 

By  way  of  reply,  the  Govemm^t  of  Chile, 
through  Its  Representative  to  thfe  OAS,  sent 
the  foUowlng  cablegram  on  Mai  16  to  the 
Commission : 


No.  440. 


Ma*  15,  1974. 


Delegation  of  Chile  to  the  OrgtLizatlon  of 
American  States.  Washi-nfftol^,  D.C 

B4r.  CuAiRUAx:  There  follows  •  transcrip- 
tion of  the  cablegram  of  the  Actl|ig  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  ChUe  and  l^Unlster  of 
National  Defense,  Admiral  Patrick)  Carvajal: 
"Mr.  Jlstino  JmkNEz  ve  A«k;hag» 
Chairman  of  the  Jnter-Americati  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  Washington  DC 

The  Ambassador  of  ChUe  to  tl»e  OAS  ad- 
vised me  yesterday  of  the  text  of  a  note,  dated 
Aprtl  18,  that  you  had  sent  to  t>e  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile.  Vice  Admiral  Is- 
mael  Huerta.  a  note  which,  to  this  moment 
has  not  been  received  In  this  Department  of 
State.  This  leads  me  to  respond  fcy  cable  tc 
tnat  communication. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  Government  Junta  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  are  currently  la  Paraguay 
and  that  the  latter  will  make  an  ♦fflclal  visit 
to  Argentina  immediately  afterwards  I  pre- 
fer to  await  the  return  of  both  betfore  giving 
a  concrete  response  to  your  petition  that  the 
CommlMlon    on    Human    Rights  i  travel    to 

S,o»*.K  ^^'  f  '^''^-  I  <»o  «ay  in  advance 
that  the  date  suggested  by  you  Of  the  first 
or  June  is  somewhat  premature  «ue  to  the 
vorementloned  circumstances. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PATKCIO  CARV4JAI,. 

Acting    Minister    of   Foreign  i  Affairs   of 
CMte.    Santiago    de    Chiui-May    tS, 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.«»tr«i,  TetJcco. 
Ambassador,  Representative  d/  Chile  to 
the  Organization  of  Ameriian  States. 
In  tnra,  the  Chairman  of  the  C<^mml88lon. 
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reaffirming  the  desire  of  the  Commission  to 
visit  Chile  in  light  of  the  situation  there, 
responded  as  follows  on  May  16,  1974: 
His  Excellency.  Patsicio  Cahvajai., 
Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Santiago,  Chile: 

In  response  to  cablegram  Your  Excellency 
of   16   of   this   month,   forwarded   by   Chile 
delegation  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.      Inter-American      Commission      on 
Human  Rights  sincerely  regrets  that  Tour 
Excellency's  government  considers,  for  the 
clrcimistances  Indicated  In  your  aforemen- 
tioned cablegram,  that  the  date  of  First  of 
June  suggested  by  this  commission  to  meet 
In  territory  of  Chile  with  the  object  of  con- 
tinuing Its  examination  of  the  situation  of 
human    rights    "Is    somewhat    premature." 
Commission  In  exercise  Its  Irrevocable  man- 
date to  watch  over  observance  human  rights, 
and  In  view  of  the  seriousness  and  urgency 
of  the  acts  denounced,  holds  to  Its  firm  In- 
tention to  visit  ChUe  as  soon  as  possible  to 
study  in  loco  denunciations  which  allege  vi- 
olations of  human  rights,  especially  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  personal  security,  right  of 
protection  from  arbitrary  arrest,  as  well  as 
right  to  due   process  of  law,   set   forth   In 
articles  I,  XXV  and  XXVI  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  man 
approved  In  the  Conference  of  Bogota  with 
the  affirmative  vote  of  ChUe.  We  wish  to  ex- 
press anew  to  Tour  Excellency  that  In  light 
of  article  42  regiUatlons  Commission  request 
of  authorization  does  not  constitute  a  Judg- 
ment In  advance  admlsslbUlty  of  denuncU- 
tlons.  Awaiting  definitive  decision  by  Tour 
Excellency's    government    on    authorization 
request,  accept  Excellency  assurances  high- 
est consideration. 

JutfriNo  Jnttonz  tx  Ajtfc:HAGA. 

Chairman  lachr. 
Luis  Reqtte, 
Bxeoutive  Secretary. 

U.S.  Sbwati, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  19, 1974. 
Hon.  JuBTiNo  Jnczmz  di  AsAchaoo. 
Chairman,   Inter -American   Commission   on 
Human  Rights  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  Washington.  D.C 
Dka«  m«.  Chaibman:  Since  September  11, 
1973.  the  date  of  the  mUltary  coup  In  the 
RepubUc  of  ChUe.  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have 
viewed  with  Increasing  concern  the  depriva- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  of  many  persons, 
both  citizens  and  aliens.   In  that   country 
We  are  especUlly  dlstresaed  that  violations 
of  human  rights  have  continued  in  ChUe 
for  many  months  after  the  Initial  horrors 
that  occurred  In  the  aftermath  of  the  coup 
We  respectfuUy  request  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  take  the 
appropriate  measures  In  connection  there- 
with. 

Due  to  the  urgency  and  gravity  of  the 
charges,  we  earnestly  urge  the  Commlselon 
to  make  an  on-the-spot  Investigation  of  the 
situation  of  human  rights  in  Chile  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  We  believe  that 
such  a  mission  would  be  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  protection  of  the  Ufe  and  liberty  of 
many  persona. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Bella  Abeug,  Herman  BadUlo,  George 
Brown,  Jr.,  Thomas  L.  Ashley.  Jona- 
than Bingham.  Frank  Church.  Ronald 
Dellums,  Donald  Fraser,  Floyd  Haskell 
Harold  E.  Hughee,  Robert  Leggett,' 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Edward  Mezvlnsky, 
Frank  Moss,  David  Obey,  Henry  Reuaa, 
Portney  H.  (Pete)  Stark,  Jerome  Wal- 
dle.  and  Walter  F.  Mondale. 
Don  Edwards.  Michael  Harrington.  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman.  Edward  Koch.  George 
McOovem.  Ralph  Metcalfe,  Parren 
Mitchell.  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Charlee 
Rangel,  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  Gerry  R. 
Studd,  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat,  Dele- 
gate from  Guam,  and  John  C.  Cxaver. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1974) 
Chile  Finds  Tense  Peace  Under  Junta 

(By  Joseph  Novltaki) 
Santiago.  May  26.— The  pace  of  repression 
has  slowed  In  Chile,  though  the  practice  has 
far  from  disappeared.  The  Intensity  has 
eased,  at  least  temporarUy,  and  ChUeans  are 
learning  to  live  with  the  mUltary  Junta  that 
has  nUed  the  country  for  eight  months. 

Some,  like  the  Santiago  lawyer  who  told 
his  partners,  "The  only  good  Communist  Is 
a  dead  one,"  are  utterly  happy  with  the 
Junta.  Some,  like  the  wives  of  men  held 
prisoner  for  eight  months  without  charges 
or  the  widows  of  men  shot  without  trial  are 
appalled  by  It. 

Others,  who  probably  represent  that  ma- 
jority of  adult  Chileans,  voted  against  the 
overthrown  Socialist  government  of  Presi- 
dent Salvador  AUende  and  marched  against 
It  In  the  street,  supported  the  military  coup 
d'etat,  but  are  beginning  to  cautiously  ques- 
tion the  Junta's  alms,  its  repressive  practices 
and  effects  of  Its  poUcles.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, hint  that  they  want  to  turn  back  to 
any  of  the  last  president's  34  tumultuous 
months  In  power. 

Often,  In  the  farmland  south  of  Santiago 
and  the  fishing  ports  and  mining  camps  In 
the  north,  persons  In  this  middle  group  won- 
dered out  loud  where  ChUe  Is  going,  since 
the  bloody  coup  In  which  AUende  died  Sept 
11,  the  governing  Junta  has  established  clear 
policies  In  only  two  areas:  Repression  and 
esonomlc  recovery.  The  rest  has  remained 
undefined  In  detail. 

The  new  government  has  behaved  most 
often  lUe  an  occupying  army  establlshlnK 
rules  for  civilians  to  Uve  by,  turning  the  econ- 
omy, devastated  by  mismanagement,  back  to 
work,  and  hunting  down  and  rooting  out 
the  enemy."  The  armed  forces  and  the  na- 
tional poUce.  all  represented  on  the  four-man 
Junta,  formally  declared  war  last  September 
on  those  Chileans  who  actively  supported 
AUende  or  his  Marxist  plans.  The  war.  the 
Junto  said,  continues,  although  It  has  long 
since  turned  from  shooting  to  secret  arrests 
and  trial  by  mUltary  courts. 

The  nUes  of  the  war  are  secret,  shifting 
and  often  arbitrary.  People  are  arrested  and 
dlaappear.  according  to  a  court  petition  filed 
last  March  on  behalf  of  131  persons  by  the 
leaders  of  ChUe's  three  religious  communities, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Jewish.  Anonymous  tips  are  sufficient  au- 
^?ul^  \°\  "^**^  ptitToU,  police  or  the 
i  ^J"^"'^*°<^  services  to  arrest  anyone 
and  hold  him  as  long  as  they  like 

"It  Is  not  one  dictatorship."  said  a  lawyer 
who  once  supported  Allende  but  withdrew 
from  his  government  well  before  it  fell 
Every  ChUean  has  the  dictotor  he  finds  In 
front  of  him.  It  may  be  a  good-natiu-ed  sol- 
dier on  .sentry  duty  or  a  hard-nosed  colonel  " 
Detentions  have  probably  totaled  tens  of 
thousands.  In  some  places,  like  the  farming 
town  of  Rancagua.  they  can  be  tempered  by 
common  sense.  The  military  commander 
there  recently  released  a  peasant  denounced 
by  a  vengeful  neighbor  as  the  secretory  of 
an  outlawed  leftist  political  party.  A  parish 
priest  proved  the  peasant  was  UUterate  and 
he  was  freed. 

In  other  Instances,  legal  reawns  go  unex- 
plained. Orders  are  enough.  For  example  34 
surviving  leaders  of  Allende's  government 
have  recently  been  returned  to  Santiago  after 
spending  eight  months  at  hard  labor,  eating 
beans,  lentils  and  storches.  at  the  Dawson 
Island  prison  In  the  storm-toesed  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

Two  of  the  men  were  taken  off  the  Island 
Ul  and  later  died  in  Santiago  hospitals.  None 
has  been  formally  charged.  Their  wives  have 
been  told  that  their  Interrogations  wUl  be- 
gin now,  while  the  men  are  held  In  solitary 
ceUs  without  visitors  or  reading  or  writing 
materials.  Then  they  will  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial. 
Court-martial   sentences  sometimes  have 
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been  tempered  by  mercy,  as  In  the  northern 
provinces  where  prison  sentences  have,  at 
times,  been  reduced  to  decrees  of  Internal 
exUe.  Those  sentenced  thus,  like  the  Russian 
revolutionaries  under  the  Czars,  must  Uve 
by  their  own  means  In  towns  weU  away  from 
their  homes. 

In  other  Instonces,  sentences,  even  tor  of- 
fenses committed  before  the  coup  and  the 
declaration  of  war,  have  been  tough.  Ninety- 
six  known  death  sentences  have  been  carried 
out.  There  probably  have  been  more.  Re- 
cently, the  Junto  Intervened  at  the  Insistence 
of  a  Roman  CathoUc  bishop  to  reduce  five 
death  sentences  to  long  prison  terms. 

"We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists," 
a  mUltory  prosecutor  explained  to  a  defense 
lawyer  during  a  provincial  court-martial. 
"We  don't  like  doing  It,  but  we  have  to  be 
bard  on  them." 

Lawyers,  some  doctors,  and  the  28  bishops 
of  Chile's  Roman  Catholic  church,  have 
charged  that  prlsonere  In  the  Junta's  war 
have  been  tortured.  The  Junto's  Interior  min- 
ister, Gen.  Oscar  BonlUa,  choee  the  other  day 
not  to  deny  the  charge,  but  to  assert  that 
they  were  "damaging  to  the  national  Interest 
and  unacceptable."  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet, 
the  army  general  who  presides  over  the 
Junta,  has  declared  that  there  may  have  been 
excesses  In  the  days  foUowlng  the  coup,  but 
that  these  have  stopped  on  his  ordere. 

The  charges  of  torture  are  hard  to  prove, 
and  the  Junta's  rebuttals  are  difficult  to  eval- 
uate because  the  victims  have  almost  all 
remained  nameless.  At  least  one  case  '..hla 
year  found  Ite  way  Into  the  records  of  a  court 
In  the  capital,  however. 

In  March,  a  Mrs.  Virginia  Ayress  filed  a 
criminal  complaint  over  the  treatment  of  her 
husband,  Carlos,  to  her  son  and  to  her 
daughter,  Luz  de  las  Nleves  Ayress.  All  three 
bad  been  arrested  late  In  January.  The  com- 
plaint, m  accordance  with  ChUean  legal  pro- 
cedive,  was  taken  up  for  Investigation  at 
the  first  criminal  court  of  San  Miguel,  a 
working  class  suburb  of  Santiago.  It  was  giv- 
en file  number  40.  876-12. 

In  the  bound  court  file.  Mre.  Ayress  said 
that  her  daughter  had  been  tortured  In  four 
ways  before  being  tiimed  over  to  an  army 
regiment,  where  she  was  unharmed,  an-i 
later  confined  in  Santiago's  women's  JaU. 

"She  was  raped  ferociously  by  three  or 
four  men.  She  was  handcuffed  and  blind- 
folded." the  complaint  stotod.  "Also  they  In- 
troduced sticks  Into  her  vagina,  they  tied 
her  up  and  separated  her  legs  and  made 
rats  walk  over  her,  making  them  enter  her 
vagina.  They  did  the  same  thing  with  spi- 
ders. They  applied  electric  current  to  her 
tongue,  ears  and  vagina.  They  hit  her  head, 
especially  behind  the  ears.  They  hit  her  In 
the  stomsush.  They  bung  her  vp,  sometimes 
by  the  legs  and  sometimes  by  the  arms.  They 
terrorized  her  because  she  bad  traveled  to 
Cuba  on  a  scholarship  to  study  cinema  In 
Cuba  m  1971,"  the  mother  said  In  her  signed 
stotoment. 

The  criminal  court  Judge  ruled  hlmelf  In- 
competent to  act  on  the  complaint  last 
month. 

"As  soon  as  we  knew  they  were  detained 
because  of  their  participation  In  the  former 
government,  we  forwarded  the  file  to  the 
army  prosecutor's  office."  a  clerk  at  the  court 
reported.  An  officer  at  Santiago's  permanent 
military  tribunal  said  the  file  had  been  for- 
warded this  month  to  the  air  force  prose- 
cutor, who  Is  drawing  up  the  charges  against 
the  detained  membera  of  the  Ayress  famUy. 

Cases  such  as  that  of  Luz  de  laa  Nlevea 
Ayress  are  not  made  pubUc.  But  ChUe,  for 
aU  ite  narrow  length.  Is  a  small  country,  of 
amaU  cities  and  towns,  except  Santiago.  The 
country's  population  of  10  mlUlon  Is  rough- 
ly that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  army,  although 
Its  size  Is  secret.  Is  probably  no  larger  than 
the  student  body  of  a  medlum-alzed  stote 
university  In  the  United  States.  The  whole 
air  force  has  as  many  men  as  a  large  high 
school.  The  word  of  arrests,  some  executions. 
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and  above  aU  the  dismissals  of  leftlste  on  a 
large  scale  from  Jobs  In  factories,  mines  and 
In  the  bureaucracy,  gete  around. 

"Sure,  we  should  respect  the  armed  forces." 
said  a  dirty,  bearded  fisherman  on  the  water- 
front of  Antofagasto.  "They're  the  people  who 
defended  the  country,  maybe  even  saved  it. 
But  now  you  look  at  them  cross-eyed  and 
they  take  you  away  for  lack  of  reepect  for 
the  military  and.  bam  they  shoot  you  like 
that." 

Still,  life  goes  on  at  a  nearly  normal  ChU- 
ean pace.  People  go  to  work  and,  often,  stlU 
stop  for  a  midday  slesto  or  at  least  a  long 
lunch.  The  production  of  copper,  Chile's 
basic  export  at  Chuqulcamato,  the  largest 
mine  In  the  country  and  one  of  the  largest 
In  the  world.  Is  up  42  per  cent,  because,  ac- 
cording to  a  mine  shop  steward,  "We  want  to 
work.  It's  good  for  us  and  the  country."  The 
output  of  farms  and  factories  Is  by  aU  ac- 
counto,  noticeably  higher  than  It  was  last 
year  at  this  time.  So  Is  unemployment. 

A  new  school  year  has  storted,  with  float 
parades  and  sack  races  to  determine  the 
queens  of  the  freshman  classes  at  the  eight 
universities.  About  16,000  of  the  110.000  stu- 
dento  enrolled  last  year  have  been  dismissed 
for  their  political  activities  imder  the  former 
government.  Women  shop  at  stores  that  are 
fuU  again,  but  they  are  very  careful  when 
they  buy  because  prices  have  soared  and 
wages  have  been  held  down. 

"Things  are  so  expensive,"  said  a  housewife 
In  a  frayed  cloth  coat,  shaking  her  head  and 
moving  past  a  vegetoble  stall  In  Santiago's 
central  market. 

"TeU  It  to  Pinochet,"  the  stallkeeper  an- 
swers with  a  shrug.  Increasingly,  people  are 
trying  to  tell  It  to  Pinochet. 

In  the  capital,  a  labor  leader  spoke  out 
on  national  television  against  the  unequal 
distribution  of  hardships  under  the  govern- 
ment's economic  policy.  Gen.  Pinochet  sat 
next  to  him.  At  a  National  Bar  Association 
meeting,  a  lawyer  told  the  audience  that 
many  of  his  political  cllente  had  been  tor- 
tured, and  some  government-supporting  law- 
yers argued,  over  a  chorus  of  shouts,  that  he 
should  be  heard.  At  the  port  at  Antofagasta, 
Mrs.  "Daisy  Vega  got  a  promise  from  the 
army  general  running  the  province  that  she 
and  her  neighbors  in  a  shantjrtown  would 
be  given  a  month's  warning  if  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  move  them  off  their  land. 
"I  have  to  recognize  that  I  was  wrong." 
Mrs.  Vega  said  after  she  tolked  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Rolando  Garay.  "I  thought  he  was  going  to 
come  and  do  all  the  telklng  and  our  part 
was  to  listen.  No.  he  listened  to  our  problems 
and  told  us  straight  out  he  didn't  have  much 
money  but  would  try  to  help." 

There  have  also  been  signs  that  the  mUl- 
tary government,  after  extending  Its  control 
down  to  the  very  roots  of  the  country,  has 
paused  to  listen  and  to  decide  exactly  what 
Is  to  come  next.  The  Junto  has  ptished  back 
the  deadUne  for  a  new  constitution  it  had 
ordered  from  a  commission  of  lawyers,  some 
of  whom  were  known,  In  the  past,  for  their 
admiration  for  Jose  Antonio  Prlmo  de  Rivera, 
the  founder  of  Spain's  fascist  movement,  the 
Falange. 

It  is  the  economic  policy  that  Is  hurting 
most.  The  few  rich  live  well,  but  middle-class 
families  say  they  have  stopped  saving  and 
cut  back  on  entertolnment.  Poor  famUles, 
over  and  over  again,  report  that  they  have 
cut  down  their  dleto. 


CATTLEMEN  AND  CATTLE  FEEDERS 
NEED  FINANCIAL  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  Introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
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lish  a  $3  billion  revolving  guaranteed  or 
insured  loan  fund  to  aid  financlEilly 
stricken  cattlemen  and  cattle  feeders. 
This  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  early  May,  I  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  consider  such  a  fund  so  that  qualified 
beef  producers  who  are  now,  and  were 
previously,  In  the  beef  cattle  business 
could  apply  for  emergency  5-year  loans 
at  an  interest  rate  of  5V2  percent. 

As  any  person  In  the  cattle  business 
can  tell  you,  cattle  producers  are  taking 
tremendous  losses,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $150  a  head.  Over  the  past  15  months, 
the  Nation's  cattle  feeders  have  sustained 
significant  and  consistent  financial 
losses.  Many  experienced  cattlemen  have 
lost  their  sa'vings,  ranches,  and  any 
equity  that  they  hisKl  accumulated  over 
the  years.  Because  of  the  massive  extent 
of  these  losses,  many  cattlemen  and  cat- 
tle feeders  are  unable  this  year  to  bor- 
row funds  from  normal  credit  channels 
without  emergency  funds.  Yet.  without 
needed  capital,  the  Nation's  feedyards 
cannot  be  restocked;  and  without  re- 
stocking feedlots,  the  industry  will  be 
unable  to  continue  to  supply  beef  to 
America's  dinner  tables  in  either  the 
quality,  quantity,  or  the  consistent  sup- 
ply necessary  to  stabilise  the  beef  mar- 
ket. 

The  amount  of  $3  billion  is  the  mini- 
mum amount  necessary  to  help  the  $20 
billion  beef  producing  Industry  in  my 
opinion.  This  industry  normally  uses 
some  $5  billion  In  annual  credit  In  Texas 
alone,  and  In  my  district,  losses  have  al- 
ready exceeded  $1  billion.  Others,  such 
as  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association,  have  estimated  that  in  the 
coming  year,  $15  billion  in  credit  will  be 
needed  In  order  to  continue  beef  cattle 
operations. 

As  of  January  1,  1974,  there  was  a  6- 
percent  decline  In  the  total  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  in  the  United  States.  Fur- 
thermore, replacements  were  down  15 
percent  In  the  October-December  quar- 
ter of  last  year.  Over  the  past  8  months, 
approximately  10  percent  less  cattle  has 
been  replaced  in  the  feedlots.  This  lack 
of  replacements  Is  Increasing  dailj-  due 
to  the  lack  of  financial  capital. 

My  real  concern  is  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  Immediately,  many  cattle 
feeders  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue 
replacing  cattle.  As  a  cattle  feeder  my- 
self, I  know  firsthand  that  the  losses 
which  have  been  sustained  over  the  last 
months  are  only  indicative  of  the  overall 
situation  facing  every  cattle  feeder  In  the 
business.  Not  only  are  the  present  low 
prices  of  fat  cattle  breaking  those  who 
are  feeding  cattle,  but  It  is  also  shaking 
the  banks  and  other  financial  loan  com- 
panies who  have  been  loaning  money  to 
develop  and  keep  the  cattle  industry  In 
business. 

Not  only  is  the  cattle  feeding  Industry 
In  jeopardy  at  the  present  time  but  so  is 
the  future  meat  supply  of  the  Nation.  The 
present  dististrous  prices  of  fat  cattle 
are  also  having  a  serious  effect  on  cow- 
calf  operations.  It  takes  years  to  build  a 
cow  herd  to  supply  the  steers  and  heifers 
for  feeders.  For  adequate  supplies  of  beef 
in  the  future,  it  is  imperative  that  steps 
be  taken  to  alleviate  this  situation  in  the 
cattle  Industry. 
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Thl5  legislation  will  enabl^  cattlemen 
to  borrow  funds,  at  Oovemfient-guar 
anteed  or  Insured  levels,  in  (trder  to  re- 
place the  needed  cattle  in  the  feedlots.  If 
replacements  do  not  start  ta  rise,  then 
beef  cannot  be  provided  to  the  American 
tables  in  a  consistent  and  suffllcient  man- 
ner which  will  allow  the  market  to  re- 
turn to  stability.  i 

For  the  further  information  of  my 
coUeagTies.  the  text  of  my  bill,  H  Jl.  15079, 
follows: 

H.B.  16079 
A  bill  to  smaend  the  ConBoUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  establish  a  loan 
lns\ir&nce  program  for  cattleinen 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "that  (a)  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  I>evelopment 
Act   (7  U5.C.  1931  et  seq.)    is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Subtitle  D"  In  the  (Renter  head- 
ing Immediately  preceding  sectfon  331   and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subtitle  B",  and 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  si4btltle  C  the 
following  new  subtitle: 

"suirrri'LE  d— loaw  iNsxraAMcz  fo^  csmxttXH 
"Sec.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  jhall  Insure 
loans  made  by  a  lender  other  thaa  the  United 
States,  or  made  by  the  Secretary  and  sold 
to  such  lender,  to  a  borrower  In;  the  United 
States  who —  ! 

"(1)  U  a  citizen  of  the  United !  States; 
"(2)  Is  or  has  been  engaged  In,'  beef  cattle 
producing  operations  to  an  exte»t  and  In  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
necessary  to  assure  retaonable  prospects  of 
success  In  cattle  producing  endeavors  fi- 
nanced by  loans  Insured  under  tljls  subtitle; 
"(3)  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufflclept  credit  to 
finance  his  actual  needs  in  the  {beef  cattle 
producing  business  at  reasonably  rates  and 
terms,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
considering  prevailing  private  add  coopera- 
t.t-ve  rates  emd  terms  In  the  comiq\mlty  In  or 
near  which  the  applicant  reside^  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  perlojjs  of  time; 
and  J 

"(4)  has.  If  he  has  received  jirevlously  a 
loan  Insured  under  this  subtltleT  performed 
successfully  the  terms  of  such  Ic^n. 

"(b)  Loan^  Insured  under  thiJs  subtitle 
Tsxxxst  bo  expended  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  normal  operations  'of  buying, 
raising,  and  selling  beef  cattle  qy  the  bor- 
rower whose  loan  is  being  insiiredj 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  committee,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 352,  the  amount  of  any  loin  insured 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  determined  by 
the  lender. 

"(b)  The  period  of  repayment  (if  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
5  years.  /* 

'««;.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  ^all  from 
time  to  time  establish  the  Interest  rate  which 
may  be  paid  by  borrowers  on  loans  Insiired 
imder  this  subtitle,  but  such  rabf  shall  not 
exceed  5.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  letermlnes 
It  necessary  that  a  lender  be  pall  a  higher 
Interest  rate  on  a  loan  than  Is  to  be  paid 
by  the  borrower  on  such  loan  U,  order  for 
the  Secretary  to  be  able  to  enter  Into  a 
contract  of  Insurance  with  a  lender  with 
respect  to  such  loan,  the  Secretary'  may  con- 
tract to  pay  the  difference  betwaiBn  the  In- 
terest rate  to  be  paid  by  the  botrower  and 
the  Interest  rate  to  which  the  lender  Is  to 
be  entitled  under  such  contract,     i 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  The  Secretary  sjia!;  deter- 
mine whatever  security  he  deem  9  necessary 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  by  him  in 
connection  with  loans  Insured  inder  this 
subtitle.  T 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  enteij  into  any 
seciu-lty  instrument  In  connection  jwlth  loans 
Insured  under  this  subtlUe;  whenel^er  practl- 
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cable  he  shall  provide  that  such  Instrument 
constitutes  a  Hen  running  to  the  United 
States  even  though  the  notes  are  held  by 
lenders  other  than  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  335.  In  any  case  In  which  the  bor- 
rower receives  the  loan  Insured  under  this 
subtitle  In  Installment  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specify  In  any  contract  made  In 
connection  with  such  loan  that  such  bor- 
rower shall  receive  no  such  payments  after 
failure  by  the  borrower  to  perform  success- 
fully the  terms  of  such  loan. 
"Sec.  336.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  make  agreements  with  respect  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  insured  under  this 
subtitle  and  to  purchase  any  such  loan  on 
conditions  and  terms  as  he  may  prescribe; 
and 

"(2)  to  retain  out  of  payments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  specified  In  the 
Insxu^nce  agreement  applicable  to  the  loan. 
"Sec  337.  Any  contract  of  Instirance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
incontestlble  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation of  which  the  holder  has  actual 
knowledge. 

"Sec.  338.  (a)  The  borrower  of  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  shaU  pay  such 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(to)  Such  borrower  shall  prepay  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent  such  taxes  and  In- 
siu-ance  as  the  Secretary  may  require  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

"Sec.  339.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
Cattleman's  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  In 
this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  "fund")  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, no  later  than  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  assets  from  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund,  de- 
scribed in  section  309,  to  the  fund  If  he 
determines  that  such  transfer  Is  necessary 
to  establish  the  Insurance  program  created 
by  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary may  purchase  with  money  in  the  fund 
any  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  money  for  the  fund,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  and  Issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  necessary  for 
discharging  obligations  under  this  subtitle, 
and  he  may  make  and  issue  such  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Insurance 
program  created  by  this  subtitle.  Such  notes 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  denominations 
and  have  such  mattu-ltles  and  be  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  current  averaee  market  yield 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  average  maturities  of  loans  Insured 
under  this  subtitle.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and.  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transac- 
tion the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  such  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  the  purchase  of  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary  hereunder.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Notes  and  seciirtty  acqxilred  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  loans  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  fund.  Notes  may  be  held  In  the  f\md  and 
collected  In  accordance  with  their  terms  or 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  with  or  without 
agreements  for  Insuranc©  thereof  at  the  bal- 
ance due  thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  from  time  to 
time.  All  net  proceeds  from  such  collections, 
including  sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be 
deposited  In  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the 
fund  any  charges  collected  for  loan  Insur- 
ance services  provided  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subtitle  as  well  as  charges  assessed  for 
losses  and  costs  of  administration  In  con- 
nection with  Insuring  loans  under  this  sub- 
title. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  utUlze  the 
fund — 

"(1)  to  make  loans  which  can  be  Insured 
tinder  this  subtitle  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able assurance  that  they  can  b©  sold  without 
undue  delay,  and  he  may  sell  and  Insure 
such  loans; 

"(2)  to  pay  amounts  to  which  the  holder 
of  insured  notes  is  entitled  on  loans  In- 
sured accruing  between  the  date  of  any  pay- 
ments by  the  borrower  and  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  any  such  payments  to  the  holder;  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  payments 
other  than  final  payments  need  not  be  re- 
mitted to  the  holder  until  due  or  until  the 
next  agreed  remittance  date; 

"(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  insured  notes 
any  defaulted  Installment,  or  upon  assign- 
ment of  the  not©  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Sec- 
retary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  loan; 

"(4)  to  purchase  notes  In  accordance  with 
contracts  of  insxirance  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(6)  to  make  payments  In  compliance  with 
the  Secretary's  obligations  under  contracts 
of  Insurance  entered  Into  by  him; 

"(6)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  Hens, 
and  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  or  necessary 
to  obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants  or  bor- 
rowers, plus  expenses  for  necessary  services. 
Including  commercial  appraisals  and  loan 
servicing  and  consulting  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  authorized  in  section 
366(a)  of  this  Act  In  connection  with  loans 
Insured  under  this  subtitle;  such  Items  may 
be  paid  in  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  In  connection  with  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  of  such  loans,  or  of  the  security 
of  such  loans  after  default,  to  an  extent 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(7)  to  pay  the  difference  "setween  interest 
payments  by  borrowers  and  Interest  to  which 
InsTired  lenders  are  entitled  under  contracts 
of  Insurance  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  333(b) ; 

"(8)  to  pay  the  Secretary's  costs  of  admin- 
istration of  the  program  authorized  under 
this  subtitle,  including  costs  of  the  Secre- 
tary incidental  to  Insuring  loans  under  this 
subtitle;  and 

"(9)  to  perform  any  other  act  authorized 
by  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  340.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
obligations  Insured  under  this  subtitle  and 
outetandlng  at  any  one  time  shaU  not  exceed 
$3,000,000,000. 

"Sec.  341.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"(1)  the  term  'cattle  producing  operations' 
means  a  beef  cow-calf  rancher,  an  individual 
who  raises  beef  cattle  in  his  normal  ranching 
operations,  a  feedlot  operator  who  feeds  'Deef 
cattle  for  himself  and  others,  a  partnership 
that  feeds  beef  cattle,  or  an  operator  who 
feeds  beef  cattle  for  himself;  and 

"(2)    the  term  'beef  cattle'  means  cattle 
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raised  to  be  sold  and  slaughtered  for  beef 
producing  purposes.". 

(b)  Sections  331  through  344  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesignated 
as  sections  361  thro\igh  364,  respectively. 


CONSOLIDATION:  THE  WAY  OUT  OF 
THE  BUREAUCRATIC  MAZE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wondrous 
ways  of  bureaucracy  were  illustrated 
again  recently  by  an  experience  of  E>r. 
George  Outland  of  the  San  Mateo,  Calif.. 
Union  High  School  District.  Dr.  Outland 
spent  many  hours  and  13  telephone  calls 
worth  $45  trying  to  decipher,  and  track 
down  the  sender  of,  a  message  involving 
a  mysterious  "title  IV.  part  A."  The  ques- 
tion was:  Title  IV,  part  A  of  what?  The 
sender  further  neglected  to  indicate  with 
what  agency  of  what  level  of  government 
he  was  affiliated. 

As  Dr.  Outland  indicates  in  his  letter, 
his  experience  exemplifies  the  need  to 
move  toward  consolidation  of  the  myriad 
overlapping  programs  administered  by 
Federal  agencies.  Those  of  us  who  will 
meet  next  week  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  might  do 
well  to  contemplate  Dr.  Outland's  com- 
ments. 

The  letters  follow: 

LEA  Planning — Entttlkment:  $3,357.76. 

SUP^INTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Son  Mateo  Union  High, 
San  Mateo,  Calif.: 

Subject:  District  entitlement  data  for  twe  in 
planning  proposals  for  part  A.  title  IV. 
In  the  process  of  maUlng  packets  to  title 
IV.  part  A.  eligible  applicants.  In  some  cases 
page  2  was  Inadvertently  attached  to  the 
wrong  page  1.  Please  check  to  ensure  your 
entitlement  (planning  flgxire)  agrees  with 
that  shown  above. 

William  O.  Dekmert,  Jr. 

San  Mateo  Union  Higb  School 

DiSTBICT. 

San  Mateo,  Calif..  May  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Alphonzo  Bell, 

Representative   From    the   ZSth   District   of 
California,  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Al:  This  was  the  matter  of  which  I 
earlier  advised  you  by  telephone.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Dr.  Riles  as  well.  I  am  seriously  con- 
sidering writing  to  the  Secretary  .  .  . 

As  you  know,  the  Association  of  California 
School  Administrators,  and  previously,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of 
CASA/CASSA/CASBO/CESAA/OAAaA.  has 
consistently  requested  the  Congress  to  fund 
all  categorical  aid  programs  for  education 
through  our  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  allows  and  encourages  better  coordina- 
tion among  the  many  programs  meant  to  as- 
sist our  students. 

Enclosed  please  find  documentary  evidence 
in  support  of  this  position.  (See  my  first  en- 
closure. exacUy  as  received  in  this  district.) 
This  is  not  a  typical  example;  Indeed,  it  is 
the  worst  example  of  Federal  mlsmanage- 
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ment  I  hanre  ever  seen  I  But.  it  is  illustra- 
tive . . . 

First,  the  reference  to  Part  A.  Title  IV.  I 
personally  know  of  the  following  Titles  rV: 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Public  Law  89-10.  as  amended;  Title 
rv.  Education  Research  and  Training;  usual- 
ly administered  through  Region  IX.  USOE; 

ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88- 
352;  'ntle  IV.  Desegregation  of  Public 
Schools;  usuaUy  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  know  the  people  there; 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law 
89-329;  Title  IV,  Student  Assistance  (not 
normally  a  concern  to  a  secondary  school  dis- 
trict) ; 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968, 
Public  Law  85-864,  as  amended;  "ntle  IV,  Na- 
tional Defense  Fellowships  (not  normally  of 
Interest  to  us) ; 

None  of  those.  Back  to  the  files.  There  are 
also  the  foUowing  Titles  IV: 

Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  Public  Law  81-162;  Title  IV. 
Foreign  Excess  Property  (unlikely); 

Health  Amendments  Act  of  1956,  Public 
Law  84-911;  Title  IV,  Extension  of  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Construction  Act  (not  that 
one); 

Housing  Act  of  1961,  Public  Law  87-70; 
Title  IV,  College  Housing  (not  us); 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-462,  as  amended;  Title  IV,  Em- 
ployment and  Investment  Incentives  (may- 
bo;   but  no  action  initiated  by  us  .  .  .); 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  89-117;  Title  IV,  Compen- 
sation of  Condemnees  (obviously  not  us); 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  89- 
754;  Title  IV,  Land  Development  and  New 
Communities  (Foster  City?); 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  PubUc  Law  90-351;  Title  IV, 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  (we've  al- 
ways worked  with  CCCJ  and  the  county  on 
this  one;  topic  seems  unlikely  for  our  use) ; 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970,  PubUc  Law  91-613; 
Title  rv,  Report  on  Advisory  Councils  (we've 
done  much  pioneer  work  In  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation, but  this  does  not  seem  to  apply) ; 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  Public  Law  91-609;  Title  IV.  Consolida- 
tion of  Open  Space  Land  Progrtuns  (dealing 
with  our  two  vacant  sites?) ; 

Education  Amendments  of  1972,  Public 
Law  92-318;  Title  IV,  Indian  Education 
(might  be  that,  but  we  have  no  applications 
pending) . 

So.  there  are  some  14  'Htles  IV  which  we 
have  on  file  In  our  office.  None  appears  too 
likely,  although  we  have  worked  closely  with 
ClvU  Rights  Act  Title  IV  staff  In  the  past, 
and  sought  grants  thereunder. 

Second,  let's  telephone.  Since  all  State  De- 
partment of  Education  mall  comes  with  a 
letterhead,  signature,  date,  and  usually  a 
sound  reference  to  either  California  Educa- 
tion Code,  California  Admlnisrtrative  Code, 
or  Federal  law;  let's  assume  a  Federal  official 
for  "William  G.  Demmert.  Jr."  Per  my  second 
enclosure,  you  will  note  the  following : 

Called  USOE  Region  IX,  San  Francisco, 
talked/waited  for  fifteen  minutes  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  at  1:66  p.m.;  no  Demmert  there, 
not  in  their  directories  of  USOE;  gave  me  the 
USOE  information  number. 

Called  Washington  the  next  day,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  due  to  time  differential : 

245-8026  11:34  ajn.  USOE  locator  6  mln 
No  Demmert;  try  NIE  at  264-6800. 

264-6800  11:89  ajn.  NIE  locator  4  mln  No 
Demmert;  try  NIE  Personnel,  264-6100. 

264-6100  11:49  ajn.  NIE  Personnel  3  mln 
No  Demmert; 

264-8026  11:63  a.m.  USOE  locator  7  mln 
Try  766-8724. 
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Time  out  for  lunch  and  recuperation  (of 
patience). 

755-8724  1:00  pjn.  Out  of  Service. 

254-8025  1:03  p.m.  USOE  locator  9  mln 
Try  264-6174  (NIE  Personnel;  "No,  already 
tried") ;  then  try  245-7803. 

245-7803  1:12  pjn.  Wrong  number  3  mln 
Try  245-8116. 

246-8116  1 :20  p.m.  No  answer. 

245-8025  1:27  pjn.  USOE  locator  5  mln 
Try  766-7693. 

766-7693  1:32  p.m.  Demmert 's  Ofc  6  mln 
Not  in:  call  again. 

Next  day,  February  15: 

76&-7693  1:02  pjn.  Demmert  4  mln  Busi- 
ness call  re  letter;  was  for  Indian  Education. 

Total  time,  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
$23  (at  my  hourly  rate  of  $17.25),  plus  tele- 
phone bill  of  $22.06;  total  cost,  $45.05  to  set 
up  one  four-minute  conversation.  That  would 
up  one  four-minute  conversation.  That 
would  buy  18  hours  of  paraprofessional  time 
for  students  in  this  district  I 

Third,  this  "LEA  Planning  Entitlement"  of 
$3,367.76  is  not  a  planning  entitlement,  not 
frar  a  "planning  proposal,"  per  Dr.  Demmert; 
it  must  be  used  for  program.  It  Is  an  entitle- 
ment (planning  figure)— that  Is,  the  ex- 
pected amount  of  the  entitlement  to  be 
granted  some  time  In  the  future,  foUowlng 
application  by  the  LEA.  The  amount  would 
not  cover  the  cost  of  bringing  all  our  Indian 
students  together  from  our  eight  campuses 
on  any  kind  of  regular  basis,  much  less  pro- 
vide any  meaningful  program.  (The  entitle- 
ment is  10%  under  the  cost  of  one  teacher- 
period  for  this  District. ) 

IncidenUy,  USOE  Region  IX  called  back  on 
February  20  with  a  number  for  Demmert- 
she  eave  us  755-0620. 

Frankly,  Al,  I  have  never  met  Dr.  Dem- 
mert; I  have  spoken  with  him  but  once  on 
February  15.  He  may  be  gifted  In  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  (I  do  not  know  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  Indian  youngsters  which  are  so 
dissimilar  from  programs  of  special  educa- 
tion, general  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, compensatory  educaUon,  and/or  con- 
tinuation education  that  they  must  be 
Isolated  and  treated  differently  than  other 
young  people — black,  brown,  white    or  yel- 

lOW.)  '' 

I  very  respectfully  request  that  you  take 
such  actions  as  are  available  to  you,  and 
which  you  consider  aK>ropriate,  to  have  aU 
operational  programs  administered  through 
the  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  consolidated  Into  the  fewest  pos- 
sible categories.  This  classic  example  of  mis- 
management  may  be  without  parallel,  but  it 
underscores  our  dissatisfaction  with  USOE 
program  administration. 

(Please  note,  I  do  not  recommend  moving 
demonstration/pilot  progranui,  such  as  NIE's 
work  with  vouchers  and  other  experimental 
programs;  nor  USOE  data  gathering /compar- 
ison activities  among  the  several  States;  nor 
even  the  appropriate  models  provided  by 
USOE  for  school  accounting,  community  In- 
volvement, school  plant  planning,  or  similar 
recommended  examples  of  educational  im- 
provement. However.  I  frankly  doubt  that 
even  If  Dr.  Demmert  Is  the  most  competent 
educator  of  Indian  children  in  the  nation 
that  he  can  have  any  positive  effect  sitting 
behind  his  desk  in  Washington,  far,  far  re- 
moved from  the  Southwest,  the  northern 
plains,  and  even  the  Southeast,  where  these 
students  are  concentrated.  I  Imagine  their 
respecave  state  departments  of  education 
and  LEAs  would  be  far  more  effective  In  help- 
ing red  people.) 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. 

Slncerly  yours, 

Geo.  F.  Outland, 
Dtrector  of  Research  and  Resouroet, 
P5. — We  declined  the  entitlement  P^liru- 
ary  18. 
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APPLICATIONS  TECHNOLOGY 
SATELUTE-F 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^rTTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speakek  today  was 
a  historic  day  for  our  Nation  and  our 
national  space  program.  The  results  of 
the  lauch  of  the  Applications  Technology 
Satellite-F— AT&-F— will  not  be  fully 
realized  until  it  has  £M;complUhed  a  braad 
variety  of  missions  destined  not  only  to 
benefit  directly  the  people  of  jthis  Nation, 
but  also  the  people  of  the  s|ibcontinent 
of  India.  Direct  broadcast  of|  health  and 
educational  television  programs  to  re- 
mote areas,  aeronautical  aqd  maritime 
communication,  position  locaticaa.  traffic 
control,  and  spacecraft  tracking  and  data 
relay  all  will  be  encompa^ed  by  the 
ATS-F  program.  ! 

ATS-P  is  the  first  of  its  Idnd.  It  will 
spend  its  first  year  over  th^  Galapagos 
Islands  being  used  for  educfitlonal  and 
medical  communications  in '.  the  Roclcy 
Mountains,  Appalachia.  Washington 
State,  and  Alaska.  J 

In  its  second  year,  ATa-P  will  be 
moved  to  a  position  over  ^enya.  East 
Africa,  and  will  be  used  in  liistructional 
television  for  the  sut)contin€fit  of  India 
covering  dally  5,000  villages  jthroughout 
remote  points  of  India. 

During  the  jolpt  US./So«et  ApoDo/ 
Soyuz  mission,  this  same  sat^te  will  be 
used  to  track  and  relay  information  from 
this  internationally  manned  experiment. 
ATS-F  is  a  true  pioneer  in  oUr  national 
space  program.  It  is  the  sulfation  of 
practical  gains  now  being  derived  from 
our  national  space  effort.        ] 

I  am  including  In  the  RscdRs  a  NASA 
mission  summary  on  this  Impjortant  pro- 
grsmi  and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues  and  the  general  public: 

Applications  Txchnoujct  SAtwjJT»-P 

MISSION     SirMMAXT 

The  moet  versatile,  powerful  bommunlca- 
tlons  spacecraft  ever  developed  \aas  launched 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration at  Kennedy  Space  (Renter,  Flor- 
ida on  May  30.  I 

Associated  with  NASA  In  tt  Applications 
Technolo^  Satellite  P(AT8-F)  [mission  are 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  Federation  of  RocHy  Mountain 
States,  the  Appalachian  Regloi^  Commis- 
sion, the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  Indlsin  Health  Servlc*,  n.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  AlasKa,  COMSAT  Corporation,  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  .Administra- 
tion. Universities  of  Washington,  California 
and  Minnesota,  Canadian  Ooventment,  Euro- 
pean Space  Organization  and,  later,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  I 

The  new  spacecraft  (ATS-8  1^  orbit)  will 
be  used  for  the  next  several  ye$rs  to  test  a 
variety  of  new  space  communications  con- 
cepts. These  Include  direct  Ijroadcast  of 
health  and  education  television  programs  to 
small  and  simple  ground  receiving  units  In 
remote  regions  over  a  large  geographical  area; 
aeronautical  and  maritime  communications, 
nlques;  and  space  craft,  tracking  and  data 
position-location,  and  traffic  control  tech- 
/eJay. 

The  ATS-P  carries  equlpmeit  for  more 
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than  20  technological  and  scientific  experi- 
ments, some  of  them  International  In  scope. 

No  other  spacecraft  similar  to  the  ATS-P 
has  ever  been  placed  In  orbit.  This  1,403  kilo- 
grams (3,090  pounds)  spacecraft  consists  es- 
sentially of  an  Sarth  Viewing  Module  (EVM) 
connected  to  a  deployable  reflector  antenna 
which  measures  nine  meters  (30  feet)  In 
diameter  when  deployed.  Spacecraft  control, 
communications  and  experiment  systems  are 
located  In  the  EVM. 

For  Its  first  year  of  operation,  the  ATS-P 
will  be  located  at  94  degrees  west  longitude 
over  the  equator.  At  this  location,  a  point 
over  the  Oalapagos  Islands,  the  spacecraft 
will  be  In  view  of  all  of  the  continental  V£. 
from  Its  geosynchronous  altitude  of  some 
35,680  kilometers  (22,300  miles). 

Shortly  after  the  spacecraft  Is  on  this 
station  and  checked  out,  it  will  be  used 
along  with  the  ATS-1  and  ATS-3  now  In 
orbit  to  conduct  the  Health -Education  Tele- 
communications (HET)  experiment  which 
encompasses  both  educational  and  two-way 
medical  tele-conferencing  experiments. 

The  HET  experiments  are  planned  In  three 
geographic  areas:  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  the  Appalachian  states,  and  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Alaska.  HET  will  pioneer 
delivery  of  high  quality  educational  and 
health  services  to  millions  of  Americans  in 
remote  parts  of  these  areas. 

For  the  HET  experiment,  the  ATS-F  will 
be  able  to  relay  two  separate  color  TV  signals, 
each  accompanied  by  four  voice  channels. 
Thus,  programs  can  be  broadcast  In  several 
languages  simultaneously  with  the  viewer 
being  able  to  select  English,  Spanish,  or  one 
of  several  American  Indian  dialects.  The 
ATS-1  and  ATS-3  spacecraft  wUl  be  used  for 
two-way  voice  and  data  transmissions  In 
support  of  the  ATS-F  during  both  educa- 
tional and  health-medical  experiments. 

Approximately  one  year  after  launch,  the 
ATS-F  wUl  be  moved  eastward  until  It  Is 
over  the  eastern  edge  of  Lake  Victoria, 
located  in  Kenya.  East  Africa.  From  this  posi- 
tion, the  spacecraft  wUl  be  "visible"  to  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  It  will  then  be  used 
by  the  Indian  Oovemment  about  four  hours 
a  day  for  one  year  to  conduct  the  Satellite 
Instructional  Television  Experiment  (SITE). 
For  this  experiment,  the  ATS-P  will  be 
used  to  broadcast  daUy  television  programs 
to  5,000  villages  and  cities  In  seven  states 
throughout  India.  Programs  aired  ?rtll  stress 
Improved  agricultural  techniques,  family 
planning  and  hygiene,  school  Instruction  and 
teacher  education,  and  occupational  skills. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  languages 
and  dialects  spoken  In  India,  each  video 
channel  will  be  accompanied  by  two  audio 
channels  In  different  languages. 

In  mid-July,  1975  the  ATS-P  will  be  used 
to  track  and  relay  TV  and  other  data  from 
the  Apollo-Soyuz  spacecraft  as  they  orbit 
the  Earth  In  a  lO-day  Joint  V3.-V.BSSl. 
experiment  to  advance  international  co- 
operation In  manned  flight. 
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HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NOHTH    CAnOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  more  significant  con- 
servation programs  In  our  Nation  takes 
place  each  year  in  my  district  in  Fontana 
Village  in  North  Carolina.  Annually,  it 
attracts  conservation  and  business  lead- 
ers to  discuss  their  vital  mutual  Interests. 
This  Is  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Fon- 
tana Conservation  Roundup. 
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This  year  the  theme  of  the  conference, 
held  May  15-18,  was  "Environmental 
Trade  Offs."  One  of  the  speakers  at  this 
conference  was  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr., 
the  former  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  now  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Hartzog's  remarks  are  particularlj' 
relevant  to  the  choices  we  will  be  making 
about  "Environmental  Trade-Offs"  in 
solving  our  energy  and  environmental 
programs  In  the  years  ahead.  Mr.  Hart- 
zog's recommendation  that  all  receipts 
from  sale  and  leasing  of  our  coal  shale 
and  offshore  oil  lands  be  earmarked  in  a 
new  recreation  park  and  renewable  re- 
sources fund  deserves  study  and  I  recom- 
mend this  address  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues: 

Environmental  Trade  Ofts 
The  theme  of  your  (inference — Environ- 
mental Trade-Offs— Is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous Issues  confronting  our  society  as  it 
searches  for  new  goals  and  new  ethics.  The 
Conservation  Movement  has  advanced  front 
and  center  In  the  making  of  national  policy 
despite  a  recent  article  m  the  Washington 
press  indicating  that  environmental  consid- 
erations clearly  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  the 
energy  crisis.  Someone  Is  not  listening,  A  re- 
cent Gallup  Poll  reported  that  while  25  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  blamed  the  oU  com- 
panies for  the  energy  shortage  and  23  per- 
cent blamed  the  Federal  Government,  only 
two  percent  thought  that  "ecologlsts"  were 
at  fault. 

The  Institutions  In  our  society  are  being 
called  Into  question  today  as  never  before. 
Unfortunately,  many  are  found  wanting  In 
Integrity,  candor  and  responsiveness.  In  this 
crisis  of  confidence  among  our  people  the 
Conservation  Movement  must  provide  vigor- 
ous national  leadership  to  formulate  the  new 
national  policies  required  to  restore  and 
maintain  quality  In  life  now  and  in  the 
future. 

We  need  to  forge  a  new  alliance  of  those 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  nature 
and  those  Involved  in  the  renewal  of  our 
cities.  We  shall  not  long  preserve  the  wUder- 
neas  of  pristine  America  If  mUlionB  of  our 
citizens,  clustered  In  metropolitan  Jungles  of 
concrete  and  asphalt,  remain  ignorant  of— 
and  continues  to  be  denied  the  benefits 
from — the  renewing  experiences  of  Ood's 
great  out-of-doors  and  their  rich  cultural 
heritage. 

Few  will  gainsay  the  wisdom  of  seeking 
energy  self-sufficiency  through  exploitation, 
under  adequate  controls,  of  our  off-shore  oil, 
shale  and  coal  resources.  As  conservationists 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  life,  we  must 
call  Into  question,  however,  the  national 
policy  of  the  Administration  that  will  not 
re-lnvest  the  receipts  from  the  disposition 
of  these  non-renewable  resources  In  the 
conservation  of  our  renewable  resources. 

Increased  leasing  of  coal,  shale  and  off- 
shore oil  lands  Is  estimated  to  produce  eight 
to  ten  billions  of  dollars  of  revenues,  an- 
nually. In  the  foreseeable  futiu^.  Except  for 
minor  deposits  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and 
transfers  to  the  States,  the  vast  majority 
of  these  revenues  are  to  be  spent  currently 
for  unidentified  programs  In  the  300  billion 
dollar  plus  Federal  budget. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Administration  has 
destroyed  the  Open  Space  program  designed 
to  bring  life  to  our  strangling  dtles;  3^- 
mflllon  acres  of  our  National  Forests  remain 
unforested  or  under-stocked;  research  Into 
the  management  of  our  renewable  resources 
continues  to  be  fimded  at  the  poverty  level 
of  wartime;  and.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
recreational  facilities,  millions  of  ovu-  chil- 
dren wander  aimlessly  on  the  streets  of  our 
cities — likely  targets  for  citme,  debauchery 
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and  death.  Is  It  conceivable  that  any  family, 
corporation,  or  country  concerned  either  tot 
Itself  or  Its  posterity  would  tolerate  a  policy 
of  selling  its  heirlooms  to  squander  the  re- 
ceipts In  dally  living? 

I  suggest  that  prudent  national  policy 
would  require  that  all  receipts  from  the  sale 
and  leasing  of  our  coal,  shale  and  off-shore 
oil  lands  shovUd  be  earmarked  In  a  new  REC- 
REATION, PARK  AND  RENEWABLE  RE- 
SOURCES FUND.  This  investment  Fund 
could  be  used  to  finance  the  traditional  pro- 
grams of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  State  and  Federal  land  acquisition 
and  for  development  of  State  and  local  rec- 
reation facilities. 

Additionally,  the  recreation,  park  and  re- 
newable resources  fund  should  be  available 
to  finance  urban  park  and  recreation  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  Indoor  recreation  facilities. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  revenue- 
sharing  will  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for 
the  Federally-financed  Open  Space  program 
for  our  cities.  Starving  cities  should  not  be 
enjoined  to  make  the  unacceptable  choices 
of  using  such  monies  either  for  "bread"  or 
for  programs  to  "clothe"  the  cities  In  life 
sustaining  green  parks  and  socially  redemp- 
tive programs  of  recreation. 

For  decades  we  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  our  magnificent  national  forests  manned 
by  talented,  creative  professionals.  Yet,  to- 
day, because  of  Inadequate  funding  SVi  or 
more  million  acres  of  our  national  forests 
have  been  harvested  and  remain  unforested 
or  understocked.  A  recreation,  park  and  re- 
newable resources  fund  financed  from  sales 
of  our  non-renewable  resources  would  correct 
this  glaring  blemish  on  our  National  Forest 
System. 

All  of  our  resource  managing  agencies  are 
underfinanced  with  research  funds  to 
achieve  their  respective  missions.  From  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice I  know  this  to  be  true.  Those  wonderful 
people  In  the  National  Park  Service  have  not 
had  the  financing  to  provide  the  scientific 
data  for  so  basic  a  management  decision  as 
the  "people  carrying  capacity"  of  a  natural 
environment.  How  con  you  preserve  a  park 
even  If  you  know  all  other  things  but  are  un- 
informed of  this  crucial  data?  A  recreation, 
park  and  renewable  resources  fund  could 
finance  such  indispensable  research  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  that  the  Idea  of  an  Eastern  Wild- 
erness System  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  Congress  probably  will  enact  It  In 
this  Session.  Such  a  bill,  when  implemented, 
may  add  200  to  500  thousand  acres  to  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  In  the  East. 
Hardly  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  of  what  will  be 
needed  to  serve  this  and  future  generations! 

We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land — mostly  East  of  the  Mississippi  River — 
that  Iiave  already  served  one  economic  use, 
such  as  strip  mining.  Now,  they  He  fallow — 
unused  and  ofttlmes  abused — a  financial 
burden  to  their  owners  and  an  eoonomlo 
disaster  to  the  communities  they  once  sup- 
ported. These  lands  should  be  recycled  as 
park  and  forest  reserves.  Once  acquired  by 
tl.e  Federal  Oovemment  with  monies  from 
the  recreation,  park  and  renewable  resources 
fund,  they  should  be  land-banked  until  their 
scars  are  healed.  When  healed,  these  lands 
could  take  their  place  as  contributing  units 
of  our  National  Park  and  Forest  Systems, 
such  as  Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  Shen- 
andoah National  Parks,  and  the  Oeorge 
Washington  and  Nantahala  National  Forests. 
Importantly,  moreover,  these  recycled  lands 
could  provide  significant  future  additions  to 
the  WUderness  Preservation  System  in  the 
East  when  it  will  be  most  needed  by  our 
burgeoning  strip  cities  of  the  AUantic  Sea- 
coast  and  the  Midwest. 

After  several  years  of  Indecision  and  Inade- 
quate financing,  meaningful  efforts  are  now 
being  made  for  the  celebration  of  our  Bi- 
centennial. A  talented,  vigorous.  Imaginative 
Director  of  the  Bicentennial  Administration 
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has  been  appointed  by  the  President.  More- 
over, Federal  funding  ha-  been  Increased 
dramatically  to  the  National  Park  Service 
and  to  the  States  to  preserve  our  historic  and 
cultural  heritage.  These  efforts  may  get  us 
by  1976  without  substantial  embarrassment. 
They  will  not  suffice  as  long-term  national 
policy. 

Our  historic  and  cultural  heritage  Is  the 
tangible  evidence  of  the  continuity  among 
the  generations  of  men.  This  heritage  pro- 
vides social  cohesion  to  our  mobUe  society. 
Its  roots  must  be  nourished  In  each  genera- 
tion. A  substantial  continuing  program  of 
historic  and  cultural  preservation  should  be 
financed  from  the  recreation,  park  and  re- 
newable resources  fund. 

As  long  ago  as  1962  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission  recom- 
mended that  Federal  policies  be  developed  to 
encoiirage  private  enterprise  to  shoulder  a 
major  share  of  the  challenge  of  providing 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  for  our 
citizens.  No  significant  National  policy  has 
been  developed — the  nagging  problems  per- 
sist :  the  threat  of  unfair  competition  by  pub- 
licly financed  faculties,  the  hazard  of  un- 
bearable tort  liability,  and  the  lack  of  assured 
financing  at  reasonable  rates.  We  need  a  new 
charge  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
to  Include  private  recreation  facilities  in  the 
Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  with 
assurance  that  where  adequate  private  facul- 
ties exist,  publicly  financed  facilities  will  not 
be  provided.  The  recreation,  park  and  renew- 
able resources  fund  could  provide  for  guar- 
antee of  low-cost  loans  and  tort  coinsurance 
to  solve  the  remaining  major  problems  for 
the  private  sector  to  move  aggressively  Into 
outdoor   recreation. 

As  a  part  of  the  recreation,  park  and  renew- 
able resources  fund,  we  must  provide  some 
new  tools  to  protect  our  natural  and  cultural 
heritage.  The  traditional  tools  of  lee  acquisi- 
tion and  local  zoning  are  ofttlmes  Inappro- 
priate. We  need  authority  for  Federal  land 
managers  to  Issue  Compensable  Federal  Land 
Use  RegiUatlons  to  protect  the  environments 
of  Important  natural  and  cultural  properties 
when  local  zoning  Is  unequal  to  the  task  or 
In  some  cases  wholly  undependable. 

New  management  arrangements  are  also 
necessary,  particularly  for  cultural  preserva- 
tion programs.  The  old  system  of  single  line 
management  must  give  wsy  in  some  In- 
stances to  Boards  of  Directors  consisting  of 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  Interests 
as  the  controlling  policy  Instrument.  The 
Connecticut  River,  the  Island  resources  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine  and  other  States,  and 
the  nationally  significant  monuments  of  our 
Indian  Reservations  are  examples  -of  Im- 
portant cultural  resources  which  will  be 
preserved  only  If  we  are  wise  enough  and 
humble  enough  to  Involve  other  entitles  In 
formulating  policies  and  programs  for  pres- 
ervation and  management. 

This  Fontana  Conservation  Roundup  and 
the  conservation  movement  can  have  no 
greater  challenge  than  to  insure  that  the 
environmental  trade-offs  ahead  of  us  are 
such  as  will  renew  our  spirits  and  inspire  our 
posterity. 

The  American  Revolution  Is  not  yet  over! 
The  choices  we  make  about  environmental 
trade-offs  will  determine  whether,  indeed, 
the  American  dream  matures  into  the  reality 
of  a  new  era  of  human  dignity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


WOMEN  IN  SPORTS:  PART  HI 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENXATTVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22, 
and  again  on  May  29  we  Introduced  Into 
the  Record  articles  on  women  In  sports. 
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Today  we  are  placing  the  third  article 
of  this  Washington  Post  series  in  the 
Record.  The  article  deals  with  the  dif- 
ferent   financial    treatment    given    to 
women  and  men  athletes: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  14,  1974] 
The  FiNANciAi,  Bind 
(By  Nancy  Scannell  and  Bart  Barnes) 
Things  have  gotten  a  lot  better  for  girl 
and  woman  athletes  in  the  Washington  area 
over  the  past  few  years.  That  is  to  say  the 
female  athlete  here  Is  a  little  less  far  behind 
than  she  used  to  be  in  relation  to  the  male 
athlete. 

It  is  not  to  say  she  is  getting  anything  like 
a  fair  deal. 

In  vUauaUy  every  Uistltutlon  and  school 
system  the  female  athlete  lags  far  behind 
her  male  counterpart.  She  has  few  sports  to 
participate  in  and  mferlor  equipment  and 
coaching.  However  well  she  does,  she  gets  less 
recognition. 

For  female  athletes  here — as  elsewhere — 
the  price  of  excellence  often  is  Insults  and 
slights  that  reinforce  the  prevaUtng  attitude 
that  sport,  serious  sport,  Is  for  men  and  boys. 
The  limited  acceptance  of  girls  in  some 
areas  of  athletics  has  not  broken  down  the 
traditional  barriers. 

Fifteen -year-old  Hanla  Richmond  went  out 
for  the  Oroveton  High  School  soccer  team 
this  spring,  made  the  squad  and  was  elected 
cocaptaln.  A  few  weeks  later  she  was  un- 
ceremoniously dropped.  School  officials  cited 
the  Virginia  High  School  League  policy  that 
girls  may  not  play  contact  sports  with  boys. 
Such  strictures  are  common  and  trouble- 
some, but  the  real  bind  for  female  athletes 
Is  financial.  The  numbers  vary  from  school 
to  school  and  jiu-lsdlction  to  jurisdiction,  but 
the  bottom  line  nearly  everywhere  is  that,  at 
athletic  budget  time,  girls  are  considered  to 
be  worth  less  than  boys.  (Comparisons  are 
difficult  to  draw  because  athletic  budgets  are 
financed  from  a  variety  of  sources  such  as 
gate  receipts,  boosters  clubs  and  tax  dollars.) 
A  recent  study  of  the  Fairfax  County 
school  system  showed  about  nine  dollars  ai« 
spent  on  boys'  athletics  for  every  dollar  that 
goes  to  the  girls.  That  figure  Is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  area  or  tar  the  nation. 

Madison  High  School  Is  an  Ulustratlon  ot 
the  way  thtags  are.  When  boys'  teams  at 
Madison  win  a  championship.  It  is  customary 
to  honor  them  at  an  awards  banquet.  When 
a  girls"  basketball  team  won  a  divisional 
championship  last  year,  recalls  one  team 
member.  We  climbed  on  a  bus  and  went  to 
Olffords."  Glffords  is  an  ice  cream  parlor. 

To  pay  for  their  program  the  girls  at  Madi- 
son do  such  thmgs  as  operate  a  laundry 
service,  picking  up  and  delivering  towels  for 
students  In  physical  education  classes. 

Members  of  the  girls  softball  team  at 
Madison  and  their  parents  and  coaches  often 
have  had  to  cut  the  grass  and  line  out  the 
fields  themselves. 

"We  have  worked  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning,"  said  Gloria  Mllbum,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  gU'ls"  athletics  there.  "We  have 
personally  mowed  and  raked  a  good  portion 
of  the  field." 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  times 
Gloria  and  I.  in  our  spare  jjerlods  or  after 
school,  have  lined  the  girls'  softball  fields 
only  to  go  out  and  find  we  had  no  lines 
left  .  .  .  because  the  boys  had  used  our  lines 
for  their  games,"  said  Pat  Dean,  Madison's 
basketball  coach. 

Part  of  the  problem  at  Madison  and  m&nj 
schools  throughout  the  area  Is  that  people 
just  don't  take  girls'  sports  seriously. 

Dean  recalled  this  reaction  of  the  boys' 
athletic  director  whei-  a  trophy  arrived  at  the 
school  for  the  girls'  basketball  team: 

"He  brought  me  In  our  trophy  and  said 
•What  the  hell  Is  this?  Who  ordered  It?'  I  Just 
said  "We  earned  It  at  the  regional  tourna- 
ment." " 
In  recent  years  Madison  girls'  basketball 
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teams  have  won  their  way  Uj  six  of  nine 
district  tournaments.  At  the  enH  of  each  year 
their  recognition  was  a  mlmeogfapbed  stand- 
ings sheet. 

At  nearby  West  Springfield  High  School, 
boys'  sports  events  and  pep  rallies  for  them 
are  announced  over  the  publld  address  sys- 
tem. One  day  Shirley  Duncan,  wbo  directs  the 
girls'  athletic  program  at  We^t  Sprlngfi.eld, 
got  tired  of  waiting  for  It  to  o^cur  to  some- 
body that  her  regional  champion  girls' 
basketball  team  deserved  to  be  Included.  So 
she  walked  Into  the  principal's  office  and 
broadcast  the  announcement  Ijerself. 

Qlrls  athletic  director  Blllie  Reynolds  at 
another  Fairfax  High  School.  Robinson,  heard 
through  the  grapevine  that  th^re  was  to  be 
a  pep  rally  for  all  acbool  teamd.  But  no  one 
had  said  anything  to  her  aboutj  it.  "I  had  to 
go  In  and  ask  to  be  In  It.  The  football  coach, 
the  croos  country  coach,  were  Automatically 
Included." 

William  Savage,  wbo  directs  {the  county's 
athletic  program,  says  efforts  $re  underway 
to  upgrade  girls  sports. 

Savage  agreed  there  are  such  problems  as 
the  nonmalntenance  of  the  glrlaf  softball  dia- 
mond at  Madison.  His  groundak^eplng  staff  is 
small,  he  said,  and  he  has  to  get  the  baseball 
fields  ready  first  because  the  buseball  season 
begins  before  softball. 

In  Alexandria,  a  study  commission  on  the 
status  of  women  found  that  "ot  all  facets  of 
school  life,  athletics  is  the  on0  where  girls 
moat  often  have  to  take  a  back  teat. 

"Liess  money  is  spent  on  sports  for  girls 
and  girls  receive  less  encouragement  to  oom- 
}>ete  seriously  ...  In  athletics.  It  seems  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  being  spent  to  benefit 
a  relatively  small  number  of  students." 

The  report  cited  specifically  the  football 
program  at  Alexandria's  T.  C.  Williams  High 
School,  which  cost  a  total  of  $12^338  last  year. 
The  moat  expensive  sport  for  girls  at  the 
school  was  gymnastics  at  $3,140.  In  all,  $31,- 
163  was  spent  on  the  boys'  athletic  program, 
compared  to  $6,360  on  girls'  athletics. 

Adding  In  the  sports  budg#t  of  Oeorge 
Washington  and  Hammond  Sigh  Schools, 
which  have  only  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
Alexandria  spends  $95.632 — counting  coaches' 
supends — and  a  boys'  athletic  program  that 
Includes  12  competitive  sp>orts.  For  girls  the 
sports  budget  la  $35,560  for  a  <lx-sport  pro- 
gram. Eight  head  coaches  and  49  assistant 
coaches  work  with  boys'  teams:  there  are  six 
head  coaches  and  eight  asslsliante  for  the 
girls.  I 

Wimam  Blair,  bead  of  athletics  for  Alex- 
andria public  schools,  says  the^e  has  been  a 
surge  of  Interest  In  girls'  sporty  and  that  he 
for  one  thinks  that's  good.  Doug  Poretz, 
spokesman  tor  the  school  system,  said  the 
city  is  planning  to  make  a  special  appropri- 
ation of  $74,000  this  year  to  knprove  both 
girls'  and  the  so-called  "minority"  sports. 
In  the  past  each  has  gotten  sUort  shrift. 

This  egalitarian  concern  would  have  been 
welcomed  two  years  ago  by  Chris  Strlder,  a 
recent  graduate  of  T.  C.  Williams,  who  ran 
Into  roadblock  after  roadblock  ^hen  she  and 
more  than  60  other  females  tried  to  start  a 
girls'  crew  team.  [ 

At  first  the  girls  were  told  tper©  were  no 
locker  rooDM  at  the  boat  hou«e.  They  said 
they'd  change  in  the  bathroom.  Then  they 
were  told  they  were  too  frail,  thty  might  drop 
the  shells.  Finally,  when  they  persisted,  they 
were  told  they  could  form  a  teatn  to  compete 
In  the  fall.  In  the  fall  there  Is  nq  competition. 

An  all-girl  crew  team  since  ha4  been  formed 
at  T.  C.  WlUlams. 

Olrls  have  Integrated  crew  te$ms  at  neigh- 
boring Arlington's  Waahlngt«n-Lee  High 
School,  where  there  are  five  girl  coxswains  on 
the  73-Daember  crew  squad. 

Arlington  also  offers  girls  sports  In  gym- 
nastics, outdoor  track  and  swimming  and  It 
is  likely  that  next  year  the  pn)gram  will  be 
expanded  to  basketball,  softb|iU  and  coed 
golf,  said  Bob  OUl,  county  athletic  director. 
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Spending  ratios  at  each  of  the  county's 
three  high  schools  this  year  run  at  $18,000 
for  boys'  sports  to  $3,000  for  girls. 

In  testimony  before  Arlington  Ck>unty's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Bar- 
bara Relnwald,  girls'  athletic  director  at 
Washington-Lee,  said  that  for  the  girls'  var- 
sity sports  (Including  crew)  at  her  school, 
there  are  only  three  cocMshes,  while  each  of 
the  nine  boys'  varsity  and  Junior  varsity 
sports  had  a  coach. 

Five  years  ago  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools  offered  only  one  Interscholastlc  sports 
activity  for  girls,  an  annual  archery  tourna- 
ment. City  schools  now  offer  varsity  athletic 
programs  for  girls  In  volleyball,  basketball, 
track  and  field  and  softball.  In  addition,  city 
schools  have  coed  teams  In  swimming,  ten- 
nis, and  goit. 

Vlnna  C.  Freeman,  director  of  girls'  athle- 
tics, said  Interest  In  girls'  sports  now  Is  at  an 
all-time  high  despite  numerous  obstacles  and 
handicaps.  The  girls  on  a  softball  team  at 
Cardozo  High  School  had  all  their  gloves 
stolen  twice,  Freeman  said,  but  they  raised 
money  and  kept  buying  more. 

At  virtually  every  senior  and  Junior  high 
school  in  the  city.  Freeman  said,  there  Is  In- 
creasing pressure  to  put  girls'  sports  on  a  par 
with  the  programs  in  10  sports  available  to 
boys.  The  demand  for  coaches  has  grown  so. 
Freeman  said,  "that  I  don't  have  enough 
women  who  are  trained." 

One  Indication  of  the  relative  value  the 
system  attaches  to  the  two  programs  Is  the 
salary  differential  between  coaches  of  girls' 
teams — as  little  as  $250  and  no  more  than 
$750 — and  the  coaches  of  boy's  teams:  $1,000. 

One  of  the  more  advanced  Interscholastlc 
sports  programs  for  girls  In  this  area  Is  In 
Montgomery  County,  where  at  the  high  school 
level,  1,709  girls  are  participating  in  eight 
varsity  sports.  The  county  also  Is  the  target 
of  the  first  formal  complaint  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation In  local  public  school  athletics. 

The  complaint  was  filed  under  Title  9  of 
the  federal  aid  to  education  amendments  of 
1972,  which  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  a  number  of  areas,  including 
athletics,  at  any  Institution  or  system  receiv- 
ing federal  funds.  The  penalty  Is  loss  of  fed- 
eral fundings. 

In  Montgomery  within  the  last  few  years 
a  number  of  noncontact  sports  such  as  ten- 
nis, track  and  golf  have  been  made  coed,  re- 
flecting an  area  trend. 

Bethesda-Chevy  Cbase  High  School's  track 
team  Is  one  such  Integrated  squad.  Coach 
Kerry  Ward  said  girls  first  Joined  the  team 
two  years  ago.  Ward  says  he  has  developed 
some  powerful  girl  runners,  capable  In  some 
instancy  of  beating  boys,  which  some  In  the 
athletic  establishment  have  difficulty  living 
with. 

"As  long  as  the  girls  were  Just  mascots,  that 
was  okay,"  Ward  said.  "But  when  they  started 
winning  .  .  .  that  can  be  a  threat  to  the  whole 
tradition  of  Jockdom." 

Generally  the  girls  on  Ward's  team  com- 
pete against  other  girls,  but  they  did  go  to  a 
meet  last  year  in  Annapolis  where  they  ran 
against  eight  boys  and  beat  fom*  of  them. 

Prince  George's  County  schools,  untu  two 
years  ago  offered  no  Interscholastlc  sports 
competition  at  all  for  girls.  Under  preesvu-e 
from  women's  groups,  the  school  board  au- 
thorized a  program  for  girls  in  the  fall  of 
1972  ifi  three  sports,  basketball,  track  and 
voUeyball.  But  the  program  stUl  Is  far  behind 
the  10  varsity  sports  available  to  boys  and 
spending  on  girls  sports  is  about  one-third 
of  that  for  the  boys. 

Jill  Oreenberg,  head  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Prince  George's  Women's  Polit- 
ical Caucus,  thinks  the  county  could  be 
headed  for  real  trouble  If  It  falls  to  comply 
wltli  TlUe  9. 

"We  could  get  Into  the  same  kind  of  hassle 
we  got  Into  with  ^hool  IntegraUon,"  Green- 
berg  said.  She  was  referring  to  a  massive 
crosscounty   busing  program  begim   In   the 
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Prince  George's  public  schools  last  year  under 
orders  from  a  federal  judge. 

"What  we  are  working  for  Is  to  think  of 
physical  education  In  terms  of  a  person's 
right;  learning  to  take  care  of  your  body.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  girls  have  been  deprived. 
They  almost  need  more  fimds  to  acqijire  the 
skills  they  need  .  .  .  It's  almost  compensa- 
tory education." 

Vincent  C.  Holochwoet,  director  of  athletics 
of  Prince  George's  schools,  says  that  because 
of  the  new  Title  9  regulations,  as  far  as  he's 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  additions  on  the 
boys'  athletic  program  until  the  girls  have 
caught  up. 

In  the  two  years  that  girls  In  the  Prince 
George's  public  school  system  have  had  or- 
ganized Interscholastlc  competition,  Holoch- 
wost  said,  some  small  steps  forward  have  been 
taken. 

High  Point  High  School's  girls'  basketball 
team  won  a  county  championship  this  year, 
for  example,  but  the  Initial  reaction  of  many 
of  the  male  students  to  a  first-rate  girls  team 
was  surprise. 

"I  talked  to  some  of  the  boy  students. 
They  said,  'Hey,  they're  good.  They  really 
know  how  to  play  basketball.'  '  said  Virginia 
Honey,  girls'  basketball  coach  at  High  Point. 

On  Feb.  26,  when  the  High  Point  girls  beat 
DuVal  High  School  for  the  regional  cham- 
pionship, the  High  Point  cheerleaders  and 
pompom  girls  and  a  nimiber  of  students  and 
administrators  turned  out  to  support  the 
team.  Later  the  girls'  championship  team  was 
honored  at  an  awards  banquet  Just  as  High 
Point's  championship  football  team  had  been 
In  the  fall. 

Vicky  Robinson,  a  High  Point  Junior,  has 
been  on  the  team  for  two  years  and  is  the 
second  highest  scorer  with  an  average  of  14 
points  a  game.  She  says  she  has  nothing  in 
particular  to  prove  In  playing  and  does  it 
"only  because  It's  fun  and  It's  something  to 
do  after  school." 

At  the  college  level,  athletics  for  women  in 
this  area  range  from  an  ambitious  basketball 
program  at  Federal  City  College  to  a  strug- 
gling effort  at  Georgetown  University,  where 
women's  teams  are  barely  allowed  In  the  gym. 

Natalie  Paramskas  is  director  of  women's 
athletics  at  Georgetown.  During  the  winter 
she  runs  Intercollegiate  competition  for 
wcxnen  in  basketball,  volleyball  and  gym- 
nastics. 

She  gets  to  use  the  gym  from  7:30  to  9:30 
on  Tuesday  and  Thiuvday  nlghta.  During 
that  time  she  tries  to  run  practices  for  all 
three  ^>orts  simultaneously. 

When  there's  a  game  scheduled  that  causes 
problems,  Paramskas  said.  "If  we  have  a 
volleyball  game,  the  women's  basketball 
team  can't  practice." 

The  women's  basketball  team  at  Federal 
City  College  Is  developing  national  recogni- 
tion through  participation  In  championship 
tournaments  across  the  country.  At  FCC,  It's 
the  women's  basketball  team  and  not  the 
men's  that  commands  recognition.  Accord- 
ingly, the  women's  basketball  budget  Is 
$22,630  and  the  men's,  $16,841. 

Of  Federal  City's  total  budget  of  $104,626 
for  five  men's  sports  and  two  women's,  the 
women  get  almost  25  percent,  or  $23,630. 

At  the  University  of  Maryland's  College 
Park  campus,  which,  with  34,000  students  is 
the  largest  educational  Institution  In  this 
area.  Dorothy  McKnlght.  coordinator  of 
women's  athletics,  has  seen  a  lot  happen  In 
10  years. 

A  decade  ago,  when  she  came  to  College 
Park.  McKnlght  said.  "We  had  teams  but 
nobody  even  knew  we  existed.  We  drove  our 
own  cars  to  the  games  and  collected  money 
from  the  players  to  pay  for  the  gas.  The 
girls  made  their  own  uniforms.  It  was  a  very 
minimal  program." 

Three  years  ago  the  athletic  department 
agreed  to  support  a  women's  program  and 
now  Maryland  has  varsity  athletics  for 
women   In   field   hockey,   tennis,   swimming 
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and  basketball.  Lacrosse  and  volleyball  are 
being  added. 

Still  the  budget  for  women  athletes  at 
Maryland  la  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  men 
get,  $30,000  In  next  year's  athletic  budget  of 
$3,091,000. 

Nevertheless,  McKnlght  says  she's  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  the  progresss  her  women's 
program  has  made,  although  "We  need  and 
can  use  more  money." 

In  principle  at  least  her  boss,  athletic  di- 
rector Jim  Kehoe,  Is  behind  her. 

"While  I  support  philosophically  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  as  a  practical  matter  It  Just 
won't  work,"  Kehoe  said.  "This  department 
wholly  endorses  a  comprehensive  women's 
athletic  program  but  that  does  not  Include 
athletic  scholarships  or  equal  sharing  of 
revenue." 


REMARKS  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
CRANE  FOR  AMA  CONVENTION. 
ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or    CAllFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Qllnois,  Congressman 
Phil  Cranx,  on  December  5,  1973, 
addressed  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation convention,  morning  session  of 
the  House  of  Delegates,  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  address  by 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Crani)  was  a  cul- 
mination of  long  discussions  that  had 
occurred  within  the  framework  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  has  sub- 
sequently triggered  other  events  of 
Interest  to  this  body,  I  felt  that  my 
colleagues  would  wish  to  be  aware  of 
these  comments  regarding  the  profes- 
sicMial  standards  review  organizations. 

As  a  result  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Crank's  speech  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  position  recommended 
by  Mr.  Crane  has  been  sustained  by  a 
committee  of  the  Association  on  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organizations 
and  a  suit  has  been  filed  in  court  recom- 
mending that  the  PSRO  law  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 

A  substantial  number  of  practicing 
physicians  and  other  professional  people 
from  the  medical  field  have  been  most 
Interested  in  the  general  concepts  de- 
veloped in  Mr.  Crane's  remsu-ks : 

Spxxch  bt  Congressman  Philip  CRAm 

Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Shields  ...  I 
deem  it  a  great  prlvlledge  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  come  before  you  today  In  this 
capacity.  I  am  one  of  a  number  of  members 
who  were  Instrumental  In  getting  Dr.  Heard 
to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  to  us.  He  gave 
of  his  time  and  energy  at  our  request  to 
present  an  evaluation  of  how  we  In  Congress 
might  most  effectively  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  repeal  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations. 

PASSAGI  OF  PSRO 

I  think,  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  the 
House  action,  it's  Important  for  you  to  know 
that  the  House  hadn't  the  vaguest  Idea  of 
what  it  voted  on  when  the  PSRO  legislation 
went  through  the  House.  We  did  Tiot  Intro- 
duce It  In  the  House.  It  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  and  tacked  onto  a  complex, 
lengthy  social  security  bill.  The  Senate  lias 
no  niles  with  respect  to  germaneness.  This 
clearly  would  have  been  ruled  a  non-ger- 
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mane  amendment  to  that  legislation  had  It 
been  introduced  In  the  House.  This  was  the 
deceptive  way  PSRO  slipped  through  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  probably  90%  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to- 
day haven't  the  fuzziest  idea  what  a  PSRO 
Is.  They  don't  understand  the  concept — they 
don't  even  know  that  they  cast  a  vote  on  It. 

SIGNATITRKS  ON  PETITION  POS  REPEAL  OP  PSRO 

I  say  that  advisedly  becaxise  I  had  the  op- 
pcK'tunlty  to  talk  to  any  number  of  my 
coUeagues  on  the  subject  In  attempting  to 
recruit  signatures  on  that  letter  that  we 
sent  to  you.  I'm  confident  I  covUd  have  pro- 
duced, as  Dr.  Shields  indicated,  easily  a  hun- 
dred signatures  on  that  letter,  based  on  the 
principle  Involved  in  this  Issue,  If  members 
had  had  the  chance  to  evaluate  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  PSROs.  However,  In  talking 
to  members  I  asked  them  first  the  question, 
"Do  you  know  what  a  PSRO  Is?"  If  they 
answered  In  the  negative,  I  didn't  proceed 
any  further.  Secondly,  those  who  Indicated 
some  vague  understanding,  but  uncertainty 
as  to  where  their  constituents  in  the  medical 
profession  stood,  I  said,  "Don't  sign  this 
untu  you  talk  to  your  physicians  back 
home."  One  of  the  ways  I've  managed  to 
achieve  some  degree  of  credibility  with  my 
colleagues  Is  by  attempting  conscientiously 
to  avoid  getting  them  Into  a  situation  where 
they  may  have  political  problems  back  home. 
I  think  It's  Important  for  you  to  know  as 
well  that  there  are  a  number  of  bills  that 
have  been  dropped  in  the  hopper  In  the 
Hoiise  calling  for  the  outright  repeal  of 
PSRO  by  members  whose  names  were  not 
on  the  letters.  Further,  there  are  members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  In- 
dicated their  opposition  to  PSROs,  but  whose 
names  do  not  appear.  The  only  one  of  those 
whom  I  talked  to  personally  as  I  was  leaving 
the  floor  was  Congressman  Rarlck.  This  was 
because  John  has  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
this  fight  from  the  beginning,  submitted  the 
first  repeal  bill,  and  has  the  greatest  number 
of  co-sponsors  on  his  bill. 

KT  OWN  CONCERN  ABOUT  PSRO 

Now  let  me  briefly  explain  some  of  my 
reasons  for  concern.  First  of  all,  as  Dr. 
Shields  noted,  I  come  from  a  family  of  phy- 
sicians. I  was  the  black  sheep,  having  gone 
Into  the  history  profession,  because  I  had 
too  many  sympathetic  pains  to  suffer  the 
rigors  of  medical  school.  But  on  the 'other 
hand,  I  do  have  an  i^preclatlon  of  what 
the  American  medical  practice  Is  all  about 
and  I  think  I  have,  probably,  as  great  a 
respect  for  it  as  any  member  you'U  find  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

MT  CONCERN  ABOUT  OTHER  PROPOSED 
MZDICAI.  LBGULATION 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  not  co-spon- 
sored your  particular  legislative  alternative 
to  Senator  Kennedy's  NaUonal  Health  Insur- 
ance Bill.  When  I  was  approached  to  be  a  co- 
sponacH'  of  that  legislation,  I  indicated  that 
I  would  not  because  in  my  Judgment  it  did 
not  best  serve  the  Interest  of  American  med- 
icine. I  stUl  hold  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
not  co-sponsored  the  administration's  ap- 
proach; I  have  not  co-sponsored  the  health 
Industry's  approach;  I  have  not  co-sponsored 
the  hoepltal  association  approach.  By  pro- 
ducing an  alternative,  you  have  given  away 
half  the  battle  at  the  outset.  And  I  can't  put 
enough  emphasis  on  that  point.  With  re- 
spect to  PSRO,  the  question  Is  one  of  options 
available  to  you  people  In  the  medical 
profession. 

NO  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

In  debating,  the  worst  approach  you  can 
take  is  to  concede  your  opponent's  pramlse. 
In  my  Judgment,  that's  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done,  that's  what  the  medical 
profession  has  done,  the  health  Insurance 
people  have  done  It,  hoepltal  associations 
have  done  It.  You  have  implicitly  accepted 
Kennedy's  analysis  of  the  problem;  viz.,  that 
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there  is.  Indeed,  a  health  care  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica. Your  response  to  this  claim  is  you  have 
a  better  approach  to  deal  with  that  alleged 
crisis.  I  totally  reject  the  premise  and  I 
woiUd  be  more  than  happy  to  spend  any 
time  with  you  back  in  your  home  states  de- 
fending my  position.  I  think  the  evidence  Is 
abundantly  available  to  one  and  all  to  prove 
the  point,  that  we  have  the  best  medical 
care  here  in  the  Umted  States  of  any  com- 
parable country  or  coUectlon  of  countries 
in  the  world.  And  I  don't  care  If  you  want 
to  get  into  the  discussion  of  Infant  mortality 
rates,  maldistribution  of  doctors,  doctor- 
patient  ratios,  medical  costs,  what-have- 
you.  If  you  make  a  comparison  because  what 
we  have  done  without  government  Interven- 
tion m  medicine  in  this  country  and  what 
they  have  done  with  varying  degrees  of  gov- 
ernment intrusion  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  In  countries  that  have  gone  that  path, 
our  performance  is  without  peer.  This  Is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  are  without  problems. 
But  we  are  closing  the  gap  on  those  prob- 
lems more  effectively  under  our  approach 
than  are  countries  which  have  turned  to 
government  for  solutions.  Getting  in  bed 
with  people  in  my  profession  Is  the  most 
disastrous  possible  course  you  can  take.  As 
physicians,  I  know  you  are  conunltted  to 
providing  the  best  possible  health  care,  and 
certainly  as  a  potential  patient,  I  have  a 
vested  Interest. 

PRINCIPLES  INVOLVED 

But  beyond  that,  I  have  a  vested  Interest  In 
certain  overriding  principles  that  are  at  stake 
in  this  great  battle.  Those  principles  don't 
touch  physicians  alone  because  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  business  or  profession  today  that 
Is  not  under  the  threat  of  governmental  In- 
tervention. We  have  a  collective  fight  on  our 
hands,  gentlemen,  and  that  fight  Is  not 
confined  to  the  battles  that  preoccupy  your 
attention  today.  Ttiafs  Just  a  part  of  It.  But 
that,  too,  is  a  part  of  my  reason  for  being 
here.  My  work  involves  battles  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  all  our  business-profes- 
sional Intereste  in  the  effort  to  preserve  a  free 
society.  And  It  Is  for  that  reason,  perhaps 
far  more  than  any  other,  that  I  am  here  with 
you  today. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PSRO 

Now  It  seems  to  me  in  talking  to  physi- 
cians that  there  is  no  one  who  will  defend 
the  concept  of  PSRO  In  principle.  The  ob- 
jections to  PSROs  are  abundantly  plain  to 
you,  but  there  are  two  critical  ones  that 
strike  me  as  overriding.  One  is  the  Idea  that 
you  can  have  laymen  Impinging  their  Judg- 
mente  on  the  best  professional  Judgment  of 
physicians. 

ESTEEM  or  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Do  you  reaUy  think  that  the  average 
patient  in  this  country  Is  going  to  repose 
greater  confidence  In  government  or  In  bu- 
reaucracy than  he  will  In  his  physician?  I 
can  guarantee  you  he  won't.  You're  In  a  uni- 
que position.  The  recent  Gallup  poll,  as  you 
know,  revealed  the  fact — out  time  and  time 
again — that  the  physician  is  the  most  re- 
spected man  in  o\ir  society.  By  contrast,  the 
people  In  my  profession  have  Just  slipped 
below  the  used  car  salesman.  The  used  car 
salesman  Is  at  least  providing  a  service  in  the 
private  sector.  I  would  raise  the  question 
as  to  how  much  positive  good  people  in  my 
profession  are  doing  for  anyone.  And  I  don't 
mean  because  we've  consciously  malicious. 
We  fall  Into  the  category  Justice  Brandela 
described  in  the  Olmstead  case  when  he  said, 
"Americans  should  be  most  on  guard  against 
encroachments  against  their  liberties  when 
government's  Intentions  are  beneficlent  .  . 
when  Ite  policies  are  initiated  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-intentioned  but  without  under- 
standing." That's  precisely  the  situation 
we're  in  today  with  resnect  to  PSROs. 

INVASION    OF    PRIVACT 

Now  In  addition  to  this,  the  potential  for 
Invasion  of  patients'  privacy  is  a  clear  viola- 
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Uon  of  the  Hlppocratlc  Oath  ind  your  pro- 
resslonAl  ethics.  In  the  Sllsberg  ca«e,  tmrgl&rs 
had  to  break  Into  a  psychiatrist's  office  to  get 
files.  With  this  law  the  bureaucrats  can  sim- 
ply walk  Into  a  psychiatrist's  cflBce  and  re- 
view any  patient's  records.  I  on  assure  you 
that  IT  you  brought  this  point  home  to  poll- 
Uclans,  you've  got  a  sensitive  ^sue  for  get- 
ting {KiUtlctans  to  understand!  the  Inadvls- 
abUlty  of  this  legislation.  ' 

PS.^GMA'nC    APPROAC^ 

I  can  understand  why  you've  taken  some 
of  the  actions  you  have.  I  fou^^t  the  battle 
with  you  In  '85  on  the  Medicare  question.  I 
know  a  lot  of  physicians  after  that  decided 
It  was  hopeless  to  flgbt  the  Federal  leviathan 
on  principle,  that  "pragmatlami  or  "realism  " 
dictated    attempting    to    control    and   direct 
from  within  as  the  only  chancelof  preserving 
a   semblance   of   private   practice.   But   one 
must  be  careful  when  he  succumbs  to  this 
reasoning  that  he  does  not  give  away  more 
than  hs  has  to.  In  looking  ove/some  of  the 
recommendations  that  you've  cime  up  with, 
the  first  one  says,  "at  this  timet— and  this  Is 
substantiated   by  ranking   mei^bers  of   the 
House    Ways    and    Means    Cofimlttee — at- 
tempts to  repeal  PSBO  would  \>e  fruitless." 
Let  me  assure  you  first  that  tie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  not  the  ejiluslve  com- 
mittee to  talk  to  on  this.  Secondly,  there  Is 
potentially  a  whale  of  a  lot  rf  supp>ort  In 
that  Congress  for  outright  repfeal.  Thirdly, 
what  support  is  not  there  Is  nrlmarlly  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  understandlie  of  what's 
happened,  and  that  even  Includes  mMnbers 
of   the  Ways  and  Means  Comiilttee.   As  a 
Congressman.  I'm  telling  you  th|t  this  Is  not 
a  lost  battls.  Moreover  there  Is  n0  reason  why 
you    cannot    explore    a    variety]  of   options 
simultaneously.  They  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. You  don't  have  to  give  ^p  the  effort 
to   repeal   only  because  you   thllnk   a   more 
likely  alternative  Is  to  attempt  tt>  clean  up  a 
bad  law.  In  addition  to  this  yoii  can  at  the 
same  time  contemplate  wor'/clni  for  repeal 
through    the   courts.   I   would   iertalnly   be 
willing  to  stand  beside  any  phyaclsn  or  any 
association    of    physicians    that!  refuses    to 
comply  with  this  law  on  the  grounds  that 
It  does  violence  to  the  ethics  of  [the  medical 
profession. 

miNCIFI.E8  AT  STAKE 

It  ie  Important  for  all  of  us  to  keep  In 
mind,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  lare  precious 
principles  at  stake  here.  I  was  th^  only  mem- 
ber who  testified  before  the  Wayi  and  Means 
Committee  In  opposition  to  liny  govern- 
mental intrusion  In  the  so-calledj  health  care 
field.  I  was  the  only  member,  l^nd  at  the 
time  I  testified,  the  man  chairing  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Burleson,  observed  taat  this  was 
certainly  a  "novel"  point  of  view.] that  It  had 
never  been  presented  to  that  cemmlttee.  I 
got  Into  all  the  alleged  shortcomings  of 
health  care  here  In  the  United  i  States  and 
pointed  out  that  when  you  make  compari- 
sons with  other  countries,  youTl  see  we're 
closing  the  gap  on  the  remaining  problems 
we  have  faster  through  free  mefllclne  than 
any  other  countries  that  have  opted  in  favor 
of  socialized  medicine  and  that  any  effort  to 
suggest  we  have  a  health  care  T"crlsls"  in 
America  Is  pure  hokum. 

NOT   MTrrUAU,T  TZCLVSm  POSITIONS 

But  to  go  on  here  with  anotiier  recom- 
mendation, it's  suggested  that  ajposltlon  of 
non-partlclpatlon  would  tend  to  tnake  Asso- 
ciation efforts  to  seek  amendmenis  to  PSKO 
or  to  modify  similar  regulation*,  similarly 
fruitless.  That  Is  absolutely  not  tifue.  If  any- 
thing, the  more  vigorous  the  opp^ltlon,  the 
greater  the  wUllngnese  of  politicians  to  seek 
a  compromise.  You  can  go  on  reco  rd  as  a  na- 
tional body,  condemning  on  principle  what 
you  know  to  your  hearts  to  be  wr(  ing  and  si- 
multaneously work  for  other  alter  latlves  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  event  we  cin't  win  on 
the  question  of  outright  repeal.  TI  Is  is  a  part 
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of  what  I  mean  about  these  positions  not 
being  mutually  exclusive. 

EfTKT  ON  OTBXB  BXALTR  LKCISLATION 

Another  position  stated  here  says  that 
"noncompliance  or  non-partlclpatlon  would 
also  weaken  Association  efforts  to  affect  other 
pending  and  future  health  legislation." 
Again.  I  would  differ.  In  fact  It  indicates  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  political 
process  works.  Each  one  of  you  has  Input. 
And  if  you  don't  think  you  have  input  on  the 
politicians,  I  can  guarantee  you,  you  have 
input  on  their  constituents.  If  Senator  Ken- 
nedy attempts  to  ride  that  hobby  horse  of 
national  health  Insurance  Into  the  White 
House,  he's  not  going  to  make  his  major 
thrust  until  1976.  It's  a  political  Issue  and  I 
don't  think  anyone  of  us  should  be  deceived 
about  that  point.  In  the  meantime,  between 
now  and  1975,  you  have  an  opportunity  col- 
lectively to  talk  individually  to  patlente.  Pa- 
tients are  voters.  And  if  you  alert  them  to 
the  danger,  then  you  can  generate  a  massive 
political  Influence.  Another  statement  claims 
that  "Repeal  of  PSRO  would  leave  the  medi- 
cal profession  stUl  subject  to  other  legislative 
controls  which  already  exist,  perhaps  more 
dlstastefiil."  Well,  to  be  siu-e,  that's  a  pos- 
sibility. 

COMPLIAMCX    DSSTKOTS    TOUK    PBOFSSSION 

But  let  me  Just  tell  you  one  other  thing. 
If  we  are  going  to  draw  the  battle  lines  on 
principle — and  in  my  Judgment,  that's  how 
they  should  be  drawn — the  best  way  calcu- 
lated to  permit  the  government  intrusion 
that  could  ultimately  destroy  your  profes- 
sion, is  to  get  compliance.  If  you  draw  the 
battle  lines  on  the  basis  of  the  professional 
Judgment  of  the  physician  versus  the  gun 
that's  being  pointed  at  his  head  by  govern- 
ment, and  I  can  assure  you  beyond  that, 
th«t  once  they  Identify  the  politicians  as 
the  enemy,  the  politicians  wUl  back  off  In  a 
hurry.  This  kind  of  legislation  cannot  sur- 
vive without  your  consent  and  your  ccan- 
pllance.  It's  a  total  Impossibility.  This  Is 
more  "foot-in-the-door"  legislation  as  you 
know.  The  supporters  of  Medicare  back  in 
1965  were  candid  enough  to  acltnowledge 
that  it  was  foot-in-the-door  legislation  ulti- 
mately for  a  government  take-over  of  the 
medical  field.  And  I  submit  to  you  that  this 
is  Just  another  part  of  It. 

*  RBCOMICKNDATIONS 

I  have  probably  exceeded  my  time  con- 
straints but  let  me,  if  I  may,  continue  for 
Just  a  couple  mcM-e  moments  to  pass  on  some 
recommendations.    One:     Don't    despair.    I 
think  the  most  pemlclous  doctrine  In  Wash- 
ington today,  and  I  see  it  In  business  associ- 
ations. I  see  it  In  the  professional  associa- 
tions, is  a  certain   feeling  of  despair  over 
the   Inevitability  of   legislation.    Well,    that 
doctrine  of  Inevitability  Is  the  rankest  super- 
stition that  Karl  Marx  ever  advanced.  I  had 
a  student  who  came  up  to  me  some  years  ago 
when  I  was  teaching,  and  he  said,  "Dr.  Crane, 
I  believe  In  your  philosophy  and  your  prin- 
ciples and  yovir  values  and  your  Ideals,  but 
let's  face  it,  the  United  States  is  finished. 
Western  civilization  is  down  the  drain.  We're 
Inevitably  moving  on  to  some  kind  of  bland 
socialism.   So,   in  effect,  why  fight  It;    eat 
drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die." 
And  I  said,  "Young  man,  I  can  appreciate 
your  feelings  because  at  one  point  in  my 
undergraduate  career  I  almost  bought  that 
vicious  concept.  But  think  for  a  moment, 
if  you  and  I  refuse  to  give  in  and  we  fight. 
And  in  turn  we  win  two  converts  each  to- 
morrow and  In  turn  we  enjoin  them  to  win 
two  converts  each.  Before  long  we'd  b©  a 
majority.  And  If  a  majority  of  Americans 
believe  as  we  believe  then  can  you  tell  me 
that  the  United  States  Is  finished  and  west- 
em  civilization  Is  down  the  drain?"  He  said, 
"I  never  thought  of  it  that  way."  I  added, 
•Tou  have  been  removed  from  the  hattle 


because  you  bought  a  false  premise.  And  th«t 
is  the  doctrine  of  InevltablUty.  And  because 
you  did,  you  have  been  as  effectively  removed 
from  the  battle  as  if  they  had  put  you  up 
against  the  wall  and  blown  your  brains  out 
But  they  managed  to  do  it  more  eeonoml. 
cally,  they  saved  a  bullet,  because  they  did 
it  with  a  false  Idea." 

Now.  gentlemen,  I'm  telling  you  there  are 
good  Ideas  and  right  principles  and  If  you 
people,  who  are  most  Immediately  affected, 
will  not  be  In  the  vanguard  of  fighting  for 
those  principles,  then  to  be  sure,  we  may  lose 
the  battle  In  Washington;  It  wUl  simply  be  a 

matter  of  time.  They'll  take  us  salami-style 

a  slice  today  and  a  slice  tomorrow  and  a  slice 
the  next  day.  But  I  think  that  everyone  of 
us  believes  that  there  are  principles  Involved 
in  this  Issue  that  are  worth  defending.  And 
there  are  members  down  there  who  will  go 
to  bat  for  you.  Even  If  you  don't  come  out  for 
repeal,  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
cantlnue  to  wage  the  battle  because  patients 
are  going  to  be  concerned  about  this,  even 
If  the  physicians  wUl  not  lead  the  fight.  Sec- 
ondly:  Speak  lip  to  your  patients.  Get  the 
patients  InvolvM  in  this  battle.  You  com- 
mand their  respect  and  they  trust  you.  Let 
your  Impact  be  felt.  Thirdly:  Influence  your 
local   politieian3.    Dont    necessarily   depend 
upon     speaking     as     a     voice     from     the 
House  of  Delegates.   Communicate   individ- 
ually  with   your   own   Representatives   and 
Senators.  Speaking  to  us  personally  does  have 
political  effect.  And  fourthly:   As  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "Let  ua  hate  faith  that  right 
makes  might."  I   mean,   we've   got  to  have 
faith  In  free  Institutions  and  we've  got  to  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
side  that  we  know  to  be  right.  We  must  be 
aware  of  compromises  with  evil.  As  Pope  said: 
"Vice  is  a  creature  of  such  frightful  mien, 
that  to  be  hated  means  but  to  be  seen;  but 
seen  too  oft.  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."  I  would 
hope  and  pray,  gentlemen,  that  you  wlU  not 
be  guilty  of  that  and  I  would  hope  and  pray 
that  we  might  Join  In  a  common  effort  here 
In  behalf  of  private  practice.  We  may  not 
win  all  of  our  objectives,  but  If  you  come 
out  forthrtghtly  In  behalf  of  right  principles, 
you've  got  the  opposition  on  the  defensive 
immediately.  We  may  have  to  settle  for  some- 
thing less  than  what  we  want.  But  a  position 
of  principled  opposition  to  government  inter- 
vention gives  us  the  best  political  leverage 
m  terms  of  dealing  with  people  who  view 
politics  as  the  art  of  compromise.  You  don't 
start  with  a  half-way  house  position  to  begin 
your  negotiations  unless  you're  prepared  to 
lose  your  position  altogether.  Finally,  I  would 
only  remind  you  of  a  quotation  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  a  student  of  history  before 
being   elected   President.    Wilson   made   the 
observation  that  the  history  of  liberty  is  a 
history     of     limitation     of     governmental 
power — never  the  Increase  of  It.  "When  we 
resist  concentration  of  power."  Wilson  said, 
"we  are  resisting  the  powers  of  death.  For  the 
destruction  of  human  liberty  has  ever  laeen 
preceded  by  concentration  of  governmental 
power." 
I  thank  you  gentlemen. 


THE  DECLARATION  ON  POOD  AND 
POPULATION 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  among 
those  1,500  signers  from  98  countries  who 
signed   the   Declaration   on   Food   and 
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Population,  which  was  officially  pre- 
sented to  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Kurt  Waldheim  at  United 
Nations  Headquarters  in  a  special  cere- 
mony on  April  25. 

More  than  50  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives were  among  those  who  signed 
the  declaration  dealing  with  the  crisis  of 
serious  population  pressures  and  wide- 
spread famine  in  mtiny  countries  of  the 
world,  with  the  chilling  prospect  that 
imtold  miUions  of  men  and  women  and 
children  face  possible  death  through 
starvation  during  the  next  5  years. 

In  receiving  the  declaration,  the  Sec- 
retary General  expressed  his  gratitude 
and  his  concern  for  the  related  world 
problems  of  food  shortages  and  too 
rapid  population  growth  and  his  hope 
that  the  international  community  will 
find  humane  solutions  to  these  critical 
problems. 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  in 
a  message  to  Mr.  Waldheim  endorsing 
the  declaration  said  that  the  United 
States  will  do  its  part  and  will  strongly 
support  a  global  cooperative  effort  to 
increase  food  production.  He  also  said 
that  he  hopes  "that  other  countries  able 
to  do  so  will  make  similar  contributions 
and  that  all  countries  will  take  active 
measures  to  bring  population  growth  and 
food  production  into  better  balance." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
declaration,  which  was  also  endorsed  by 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  the  President  of 
Senegal,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India 
and  Sri  Lanka,  was  a  program  of  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  of  which 
WUliam  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  is  honorary 
chairman.  He  has  made  Incalculable  con- 
tributions to  the  search  for  solutions  to 
the  problems  outlined  in  the  declaration 
particularly  in  connection  with  popula- 
tion, and  in  his  unremitting  effort  to 
make  men  and  women  everywhere  imder- 
stand  the  need  for  concerted  action  In 
dealing  with  the  world  population  ex- 
plosion. I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have 
recently  been  made  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee.  The  declaration 
follows: 

Declakation  ON  Food  and  Popxtlation 

A  CALL  TO  GOVERNMENTS  AND  PEOPLk  FOR  ACTION 
BY  CONCERNED  CITIZENS  FROM  MANY  PARTS 
OF   THE    WORLD 

To  Governments,  Organizations  and  Men 
and  Women  Everywhere;  We,  the  Under- 
signed, Address  this  Declaration  on  Food  & 
Population : 

No  link  unites  the  family  of  man  more 
than  his  need  for  food.  For  food  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  life,  common  to  all  people; 
wherever  they  are,  whatever  they  do,  they 
share  alike  in  this  need. 

The  stark  truth  is  that  man's  ability  to 
produce  food  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  his 
need.  Despite  efforts  by  governments  and  the 
International  community  to  solve  world  food 
problems,  more  i>eople  are  hungry  today  than 
ever  before. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple are  undernourished.  Population  growth  is 
adding  75  to  80  million  more  people  each 
year,  200.000  each  day.  Within  the  next  26 
years  or  so  our  present  numbers  of  nearly 
4  billion  win  be  nearly  7  bUllon.  They  must 
all  be  fed. 

The  world  food  situation  took  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  worse  in  1972  and  1973: 

1.  Stocks  of  grain  have  hit  an  all-time 
low  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Surplus 
stocks  formerly  held  in  reserve  have  nearly 
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been  exhaiisted  and  no  longer  offer  security 
against  widespread  hunger  and  starvation. 

2.  Pood  prices  have  reached  new  highs.  Last 
year,  despite  a  record  world  harvest,  escalat- 
ing demand  nearly  doubled  grain  prices.  The 
Increasing  coet  of  food  threatens  to  cause 
serious  hardship  for  many  people  already 
spending  most  of  what  they  have  on  food. 

3.  Less  of  the  cheaper  protein  foods,  which 
normally  supplement  grain  diets,   is  avail- 
able. The  world's  fish  catch  and  per  caput 
production    of    protein-rich    legumes,    the 
staple  diet  in  many  countries,  have  declined. 

4.  Food  shortages  have  created  serious  so- 
cial unrest  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
are  particularly  severe  in  countries  where 
hunger  and  the  diseases  that  thrive  on 
under-nourished  bodies  are  prevalent.  This 
scarcity  has  been  aggravated  by  the  con- 
sumption of  more  and  more  grain  to  pro- 
duce meat,  eggs  and  milk. 

5.  Mounting  fertilizer  and  energy  short- 
ages are  reducing  food  production  In  cer- 
tain areas  and  Increasing  food  prices. 

In  this  new  and  threatening  situation,  a 
bad  monsoon  In  Asia  (which  could  occur  in 
any  year),  or  a  drought  in  North  America 
(like  those  in  the  1930's  and  1950's),  could 
mean  severe  malnutrition  for  hundreds  of 
millions  and  death  for  many  millions. 

This  dangerously  unstable  world  food  pic- 
ture, when  seen  against  an  unprecedented 
population  Increase,  has  created  an  im- 
mediate sense  of  urgency.  The  dangers  of 
food  shortages  could  remain  a  threat  for 
the  rest  of  this  century — even  if,  hopefully, 
bumper  crops  in  some  years  create  tem- 
porary surpluses  and  even  if  the  trend  toward 
reduced  birth  rates  becomes  general  through- 
out the  world. 

World  food  production  in  the  years  ahead 
must  rise  at  least  2  percent  a  year  to  keep 
pace  with  the  present  rate  of  population 
growth.  But  it  must  rise  a  good  deal  more 
If  the  world's  people  are  to  be  provided  with 
an  adequate  diet.  This  required  annual  in- 
crease in  food  production  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  which  occurred  during  re- 
cent decades — and  seems  to  be  increasingly 
harder  to  achieve  each  year.  But  unless 
there  Is  this  necessary  and  continuous  in- 
crease in  food  production,  there  will  be 
even  more  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
soaring  food  prices. 

The  need  to  seek  solutions  is  pressing.  The 
nature  of  the  problem,  the  precarious  state 
of  world  food  production  made  critical  by 
predicted  expectations  of  continued  popu- 
lation growth,  calls  for  concerted  action  by 
the  world  community.  There  Is  only  one  cure 
for  hunger  and  that  Is  food.  No  palliatives  or 
panaceas  in  the  form  of  reports  or  resolu- 
tions can  alleviate  the  pain  of  empty  stom- 
achs that  must  be  filled.  International  reso- 
lutions, however  high-minded,  are  a  mockery 
If  they  do  not  have  a  tangible  impact  on  the 
human  condition. 

The  United  Nations  is  now  providing  lead- 
ership on  both  these  problems.  In  August 
the  United  Nations  viriil  convene  the  World 
Population  Conference  In  Bucharest.  In  No- 
vember it  will  convene  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference in  Rome.  These  are  the  first  occa- 
sions when  governments  have  agreed  to  meet 
to  consider  these  crucial  questions  and  to 
consider  taking  action   on  them. 

With  these  two  conferences  only  a  few 
months  away,  we  urge  governments,  acting 
before,  at  and  after  these  two  global  confer- 
ences, to  consider  realistic  and  purposeful 
measures  such  as  the  following : 

1.  Give  high  priority  to  programs  in  each 
country  which  will  Increase  the  production  of 
grains,  legximes  and  other  staple  food  crojjs; 
ensure  the  availability  of  proteln-rlch  foods, 
particularly  to  the  more  vulnerable  popula- 
tion groups;  expand  the  production  of  fer- 
tilizer; and  improve  the  opportvmitles  for 
small  farmers  to  make  a  reasonable  living. 
Develop  a  comprehensive  and  constructive 
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World  Food  Plan  for  adoption  at  the  World 
Pood  Conference. 

2.  Support  sound  population  policies  rele- 
vant to  national  needs  which  respect  national 
sovereignty  and  the  diversity  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  conditions;  accept  and 
assure  the  human  right  of  each  couple  to 
decide  for  themselves  the  spacing  and  size 
of  their  famUles;  »  and  recognize  the  corre- 
sponding responsibUity  of  governments  to 
provide  their  peoples  the  Information  and 
the  means  to  exercise  this  right  effectively.* 
Embody  these  poUcles  in  a  World  Population 
Plan  of  Action  to  be  agreed  upon  gy  govern- 
ments at  the  World  Population  Conference. 

3.  Recognize  that  the  Interdependence  of 
the  world  community  creates  an  obligation 
to  assist  In  the  necessary  funding  of  food 
and  population  programs  by  both  developing 
and  developed  countries.  This  caUs  for  the 
elaboration  and  implementation  of  a  global 
strategy  by  the  United  Nations  and  its  fam- 
ily of  agencies,  including  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organizations  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities. 

4.  Establish  sufficient  food  reserves 
through  national  and  international  efforts 
to  provide  continuing  vital  insurance 
against  food  shortages. 

5.  Recognize  that,  in  om  finite  world  where 
resources  are  limited,  the  family  of  man 
must  one  day,  and  hopefully  fairly  soon 
bring  birth  rates  into  reasonable  balance 
vrtth  the  lowered  death  rates  that  have  been 
achieved.  Many  governments  see  the  need 
to  guide  national  policy  toward  this 
objective. 

A  solution  to  the  present  world  food  crisis 
must  be  found  within  the  next  few  years 
The  social  transformation  which  can  lead  to 
a  reduction  In  the  world  rate  of  fertiUty 
along  with  lowering  the  rate  of  mortality' 
wUl  take  decades  to  accomplish.  But  a  start 
must  be  made  now  because  the  millions  of 
people  being  bom  each  yeej  place  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  resources  available  to  many 
nations  for  education,  health,  employment 
and  the  maintenance  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. A  reduction  in  population  growth  could 
help  alleviate  this  burden.  Effective  measures 
toward  resolving  both  the  world  food  and 
population  problems  must  come  within  a 
total  strategy  of  development.  Not  only  Is 
social  and  economic  development  desirable 
in  itself,  but  also  it  contributes  to  moder- 
ating population  growth.  All  these  measures 
are  designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
In  this  Declaration,  we  focus  on  food  be- 
cause It  Is  the  most  critical  of  the  pressures 
on  the  world  today.  It  is  the  greatest  mani- 
festation of  world  poverty,  which  has  many 
aspects.  The  absolute  numbers  of  desper- 
ately poor  are  far  greater  today  than  ever 
before  In  history.  The  need  to  eradicate  acute 
poverty  is  being  recognized  more  than  ever  as 
a  collective  responsibility.  It  Is  a  task  which 
global  partnership  and  the  demands  of  social 
Justice  make  Imperative. 

We  repeat,  food  Is  crucial  because  llteraUy 
tens  of  mllllo^  of  lives  are  suspended  In  the 
delicate  balance  between  world  population 
and  world  food  supplies.  Growing  popula- 
tions, denied  sufficient  food  needed  for  sur- 
vival, resist  all  efforts  to  secure  a  peaceful 
world.  With  Increased  production  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  food,  the  future 
could  provide  a  prospect  of  less  misery  and 
more  hope  for  countless  people  now  deprived 
of  the  basic  necessities  that  are  their  right. 
The  World  Food  Conference  represents  a 
unique  opportunity.  This  opportunity  must 
not  be  missed.  Comprehensive  International 
agreements  must  be  reached  to  assure  at 
least  minimal  food  supplies,  with  sufficient 


•United  Nations  Teheran  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  19S8  (para.  16). 

•Resolution  1672  (LIT)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  and  Social  Council,  1969. 
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fcnnnal  carry-OTcr  stocks.  Dfc^istrous  break- 
downs In  the  world  food  supply  can  thus  be 
avoided.  All  nations  may  tbea  rest  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  this,  tbe  ifiost  critical  of 
their  Immediate  problems.  Is  being  attacked 
with  wisdom,  vigor  and  unity  of  purpose. 

In  t<ie  name  of  humanity  we  can  call 
upon  aU  governments  and  peoples  every- 
where, rich  and  poor,  regardliise  of  political 
and  social  systems,  to  act — to  {act  together — 
and  to  act  in  tlms. 


STEWART  ALSOP 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    COKNICTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESfTNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,\1974 

Birs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day Stewart  Alsop,  a  well  r^pected  and 
dedicated  journalist  and  a  courageous 
man,  fell  victim  to  the  dreaded  disease, 
leukemia,  and  passed  away  sifter  fighting 
the  disease  valiantly  for  3  years. 

A  native  of  my  home  Sttate  of  Con- 
necticut— the  son  of  a  talented  and  dedi- 
cated family  from  Avon — Mr^  Alsop  grad- 
uated from  Yale  Universi^,  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  1936.  Several  years 
later,  he  joined  the  British  Army  before 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  n 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  before 
switching  to  the  U.S.  Army  paratroopers 
in  1944.  Assigned  to  the  O^ce  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  he  worked  wiljh  resistance 
forces  in  enemy  territorj.  receiving 
awards  from  both  the  Brltisl^  and  French 
for  his  service. 

After  the  war,  Stewart  A^sop  became 
a  journalist.  He  wrote  a  colupin  with  his 
brother  Joseph  that  appea^d  in  some 
160  newspapers,  completed  several  books 
and  magazine  articles,  and  sihce  1968  has 
written  a  weekly  column  fc^  Newsweek 
magazine.  I 

Mr.  Alsop  gained  recognition  for  his 
inventiveness  and  phrasemaking  ability, 
even  though  he  had  no  literary  preten- 
sions. He  first  used  such  n«w  common 
words  as  hawk  and  dove,  egghead,  and 
the  phrase  "eyeball  to  eyel^,"  which 
added  color  to  the  skilled  joUmallsm  in 
which  he  took  such  pride. 

The  death  of  this  outstandtag  journal- 
ist fills  us  with  great  sadness.  Yet,  In 
the  face  of  death,  Stewart  AUop  pursued 
his  chosen  work  and  also  wtote  a  book 
on  his  arduous  illness  and  approaching 
death.  His  calm  and  courageous  attitude 
toward  death,  even  In  this  moment  of 
sadness,  fills  us  with  awe  arid  serves  as 
inspiration  for  all.  | 

We  will  miss  Stewart  Alsop  and  his 
intelligent  comments  on  the  world 
around  us. 

For  the  interest  of  my  coll€«igues.  I  am 
inserting  the  following  article  In  the 
Record  ;  T 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Oourant,  idkj  28,  1974J 

Srrw  AST  Alsop 
Most  people  are  remembered  tor  the  way 
tliey  live.  Stewart  Alsop,  prominent  political 
writer  who  died  May  36  In  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land, long  will  be  recalled  as  one  who  knew 
sot  only  how  to  Uve,  but  also  h^w  to  die. 

Mr.  Alsop  faced  death  many  times,  first 
with  the  British  King's  Royal  Blfle  Corps, 
then  after  switching  to  the  UB.,Army  para- 
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troopers  when  this  nation  entered  World 
War  II.  Hazards  also  abounded  in  this  work 
with  the  OfOce  of  Strategic  Services  Involving 
resistance  forces  in  enemy  territory. 

Later  as  a  newsman,  Mr.  Alsop  toured  the 
globe  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
sometimes  dangerous  action.  He  said  report- 
ing is  bard  on  shoe  leather,  once  quipping 
that  a  newsman's  feet  are  more  Important 
than  his  head.  He  also  cautioned  that  an 
observer  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
events  to  see  the  real,  life  drama  of  national 
and  human  destiny. 

When  Mr.  Alsop  ended  his  12-year  collab- 
oration with  his  brother,  Joseph,  on  the 
political  column.  Matter  of  Fact,  to  devote 
full-time  to  magazine  writing,  he  asserted 
that  the  years  had  been  "full  of  movement 
and  suspense  .  .  .  often  tersely  stirring  and 
splendidly  exciting."  For  him,  there  was 
hardly  anything  more  enjoyable  "than  the 
feeling  of  being  on  the  trail  of  something 
real  Important"  as  he  wrote  In  The  Courant 
column  of  March,  1958  marking  the  close  of 
the  partnership. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Alsop  continued  to  focus 
on  the  news  as  a  regular  Newsweek  columnist 
earning  respect  from  readers  and  colleagues 
alike  for  writing  skill,  insight  and  personal 
integrity.  Several  books  also  gained  acclaim 
of  critics  and  the  public. 

However,  it  is  his  most  recent  voltune,  Stay 
of  Execution,  that  may  bring  Mr.  Alsop  his 
most  enduring  recognition.  In  it  be  reveals 
what  It  is  like  to  be  condemned  to  death.  In 
his  case,  from  leukemia,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  future  and  make  the  best  of  It.  He 
wrote,  "People  are  brave  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  be,"  understanding  his  courage. 
He  also  learned  how  the  threat  of  death 
breaks  down  barriers  between  people  and 
"you  realize  how  amazingly  nice — there  Is 
really  no  other  word  for  it — most  people  are," 
he  wrote.  As  his  credo,  Mr.  Alsop  took  Win- 
ston Churchill's  words:  Take  life  as  it  comes: 
dread  naught;  all  will  be  well. 

In  his  dying,  Stewart  Alsop  opens  our  eyes 
to  living.  The  pity  is  that  he  died  a  day  too 
soon  to  know  that  his  home  state's  Library 
Boards  Association  gave  his  last  literary  ef- 
fort first  place  for  nonfictlon  in  the  annual 
book  awards  competition. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  SCOUT  JEF- 
FREY OUTWATER  OF  BOY  SCOUT 
TROOP  286,  RECIPIENT  OF  THE 
MEDAL  OF  MERIT  AWARD  OF 
THE    BOY    SCOUTS    OP    AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Simday, 
June  2,  the  residents  of  my  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  will  convene  at  a  formal  Court 
of  Honor  for  the  presentation  of  the  most 
highly  coveted  Medal  of  Merit  Award  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  Scout  Jef- 
frey Outwater  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  286 
whose  outstanding  heroic  deed  saved  the 
life  of  a  4-year-old  youngster  and  truly 
exemplified  the  noble  principles  and  ster- 
ling doctrine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

As  Boy  Scout  Troop  286  and  Cub  Scout 
Pack  186  assemble  to  conunemorate  and 
manifest  their  troops'  esteem  and  respect 
for  Jeffrey's  outstanding  spontaneous 
rescue  and  courageous  unselfish  action 
in  exercising  a  llfesaving  feat  without 
regard  to  his  own  safety  in  the  true  spirit 
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and  tradition  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, I  know  that  you  and  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  will  join  with  me  in 
sharing  great  pride  with  Jeff,  his  family, 
friends,  and  associates  for  the  leadership 
qualities  and  strength  of  personal  char- 
acter he  has  demonstrated  "under  flre." 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  description  of  Jeff's 
heroic  deed  which  was  forwarded  to  me 
by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Van  Etten,  committee 
chairman  of  Pack  186.  This  statement 
which  relates  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Jeff's  discussion  with  the  group 
of  adults  who  brought  the  children  off 
the  ice  and  dried  them  by  the  fireplace 
immediately  after  the  rescue  took  place 
is  as  follows: 

There  was  little  ice  this  winter  at  Oien 
Wild  Lake  In  northern  New  Jersey,  but  fi- 
nally the  lake  froze  and  everyone  went  skat- 
ing. Late  Sunday  afternoon,  January  2l8t. 
ten-year  old  Jeffrey  Outwater  became  tired 
of  skating  and  decided  to  ride  his  bike  on  the 
ice.  great  fun  for  a  boy  who  lives  in  the  hilly 
lake  country,  miles  of  flat  ice. 

As  he  rounded  a  point  on  the  lake,  Jeff  Im- 
mediately saw  the  danger.  Several  very  young 
children  were  approaching  a  group  of  older 
children.  Between  the  two  groups  was  a  large 
rock  protruding  through  the  Ice.  WhUe  the 
lake  was  safely  frozen,  many  spots  around 
the  shoreline.  Including  some  docks  and 
large  rocks,  had  opened  up  from  the  move- 
ment of  the  water. 

This  was  a  large  rock,  where  the  thicker 
safe  ice  became  thinner  and  thinner  until 
there  was  water  immediately  surrounding 
the  rock.  Jeff  shouted  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren to  go  around,  but  four-year  old  Amy 
Demarest,  came  straight  ahead  toward  the 
rock.  She  fell  through  the  thin  Ice.  Her 
knees  went  partially  through  and  caught  in 
the  ice,  pushing  her  forward  through  the 
thinner  Ice  and  she  fell  head  down  Into  the 
ley  water.  The  ice  that  trapped  her  knees 
never  gave  way  completely,  and  she  was  held 
face  forward  in  the  water. 

Jeff  dropped  his  bike  and  threw  himself 
across  the  thin  lc«jpfbd  water  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  rock.  He  managed  to  climb  onto 
the  rock  and  using  it  to  push  off  he  was 
able  to  grab  Amy,  as  Jeff  says,  "by  the  scruff 
of  her  neck"  and  get  her  head  out  of  the 
water.  Pushing  against  the  rock  again,  be 
g^rabbed  more  of  Amy,  not  a  small  four-year- 
old,  and  partially  threw  and  then  shoved 
her  up  onto  the  safer  thick  Ice  which  sur- 
rounded the  open  hole. 

Other  children  standing  nearby,  heard  Jeff's 
warning  shouts  and  had  seen  Amy  fall  Into 
the  water.  As  Jeff  got  her  back  to  the  safety 
of  the  thicker  Ice,  Peter  Croop.  who  Is  four- 
teen and  also  lives  on  the  lake,  got  Amy's 
wet  Jacket  off  and  wrapped  her  quickly  in 
his  own  coat.  By  thU  time  Brent  McCowan. 
thirteen,  skated  to  the  house  nearby  where 
Amy's  parents  were  visiting  and  by  shouting 
and  gesturing,  Brent  alerted  everyone.  The 
adults  rushed  out  to  find  two  very  wet 
children.  Amy  crying  from  the  cold  and  wet. 
and  Jeff  more  nervous  and  frightened  now 
that  It  was  over  than  he  cared  to  show  In 
front  of  his  friends  and  the  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  seek  this  national  congressional 
recognition  of  Scout  Jeffrey  Outwater 
and  his  8K:t  of  heroism  that  saved  the  life 
of  Amy  Demarest  and  serves  as  a  shining 
example  not  only  to  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world  but  to  the 
adults  alike  who  can  surely  be  proud  of 
our  children  and  feel  reassured  in  the 
knowledge  that  so  long  as  there  are  yoimg 
people  like  Jeff  In  our  society,  the  future 
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and  destiny  of  our  country  Is  truly  In 
good  hands.  Our  Nation  does,  Indeed,  sa- 
lute Scout  Jeffrey  Outwater  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  286. 

WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  issue  of  female  participation  in 
athletic  activities  is  making  headlines,  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  and 
timely  to  insert  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  article.  "What  Constitutes 
Equality  for  Women  in  Sport?"  by  the 
Project  on  the  Status  and  Education  of 
Women : 

Competitive  Athuetics;  Single  Sex  Teams 
Vesstts  Mixed  Teams 
This  issue  Is  as  complex  as  It  Is  contro- 
versial. A  number  of  organizations  have  taken 
stands  on  It,  often  for  very  different  reasons. 
The  question  of  "coed  teams"  has  generated 
more  publicity  and  more  court  action  than 
perhaps  any  other  issue  concerning  women 
in  sport. 

Often  people  ask  If  the  fact  that  a  sport 
is  a  "contact  sport"  can  be  used  to  Justify 
prohibiting  women  and  men  from  playing  on 
the  same  team.  Those  who  oppose  coeduca- 
tional contact  sports  generally  base  their  op- 
position on  a  concern  for  the  physical  safety 
of  the  women  or  on  the  Idea  that  women 
and  men  should  not  be  forced  Into  "contact" 
situations.  Advocates  of  coeducational  con- 
tact sports  point  out  that  competitive 
athletics  are.  by  their  very  nature,  closely 
supervised,  and  medical  experts  and  physical 
educators  say  that  the  woman  who  Is  capable 
of  making  a  competitive  team  Is  no  more 
susceptible  to  Injury  than  a  man  who  Is  ca- 
pable of  making  a  team.  Also,  there  appears 
to  be  no  legal  basis  under  Title  IX  for  dif- 
ferentiating between  contact  and  non-con- 
tact sports. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  helpful  to  outline 
some  of  the  factors  that  one  might  consider 
in  evaluating  which  structure — mixed  (coed- 
ucational) teams,  single  sex  teams  or  some 
combination  of  the  two — is  most  likely  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  competitive 
athletics  for  both  women  and  men. 

In  evaluating  these  structures,  Institu- 
tions may  find  it  helpful  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Impact  of  a  policy  or  practice  must 
fall  equally  on  both  sexes.  In  other  words, 
does  the  policy  have  a  disproportionate  effect 
on  one  sex  or  the  other? 

BHOtTLD  ALL  TEAMS  BE  COMPLKTXLT 
COEDUCATIONAL 

To  some,  complete  Integration  of  the  sexes 
In  all  sports  would  appear  to  be  both  the 
most  simple  and  the  least  discriminatory  so- 
lution. Upon  closer  inspection,  however.  It 
becomes  clear  that,  because  of  differences  In 
training  and  physiology,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  effectively  eliminate  opportuni- 
ties for  women  to  play  in  organized  competi- 
tive athletics.  For  these  reasons,  this  alterna- 
tive would  not  appear  to  be  In  line  with 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

SHOULD  THEKE  BE  TWO  TEAMS  FOB  EACH  SPORT: 
ONE  FEMALE,  ONE    MALE? 

One  way  In  which  an  Institution  might  at- 
tempt to  be  in  compliance  with  Title  IX 
would  be  to  operate  parallel  male  and  fe- 
male single  sex  teams  (without  discrimina- 
tion In  services,  facilities,  equipment,  etc.) 
for  each  sport.  However,  a  major  problem 
with  this  approach  is  that  "separate-but- 
equal"  has  been  generally  considered  inher- 
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ently  unequal  since  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed racially  segregated  education  in  1954. 
In  general,  the  only  times  that  "separate- 
but-equal"  has  been  considered  acceptable 
when  sex  discrimination  vns  Involved  has 
been  In  Issues  related  to  privacy  (such  as  the 
use  of  bathrooms,  locker  rooms,  dressing 
rooms,  etc.).  Opponents  of  the  "separate- 
but-equal"  approach  have  also  criticized  It 
because  It  does  not  allow  the  superior  female 
athlete  to  compete  on  the  male  team  (which 
might  well  be  the  team  with  the  highest 
ability  level).  Moreover,  this  alternative 
might  be  prohibitively  expensive. 

Advocates  of  this  alternative  maintain  that 
applying  the  "separate-but-equal"  principle 
In  competitive  athletics  can  be  justified  for 
sex  discrimination  (but  not  race  discrimi- 
nation) because  there  are  generally  physical 
differences  between  women  and  men  (but 
not  between  blacks  and  whites) .  They  main- 
tain that  women's  athletics  are  different 
from  men's  athletics,  even  when  the  game 
they  are  playing  is  the  same.  (As  an  example 
of  this,  they  cite  the  different  strategies  and 
sklUs  that  are  involved  with  women's  and 
men's  tennis.)  Superior  women  athletes  could 
not  "move  up"  to  the  men's  team,  so  that 
the  women's  team  would  not  be  undercut 
by  losing  its  best  athletes. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  separate-but- 
equal  team  approach  is  that,  because  the  two 
teams  can  operate  in  unison  in  many  areas, 
this  approach  might  be  a  fast  and  effective 
'way  to  rectify  some  of  the  current  Imbalances 
In  resource  allocation  and  sjjectator  Interest. 
For  example,  a  method  of  scoring  modeled 
after  that  used  In  the  Olympics  has  been  sug- 
gested by  a  number  of  people  as  a  way  to 
capitalize  on  the  "two  team"  concept.  Under 
this,  female  teams  would  compete  against 
female  teams  and  male  teams  against  male 
teams  (alternating  the  game  order,  since  the 
second  game  is  generally  the  "star  attrac- 
tion") .  The  scores  of  the  two  contests  would 
be  totaled  to  determine  the  winning  school. 
For  example.  If  a  school's  women's  basketball 
team  won  80  to  60  and  the  men's  team  lost 
by  55  to  70,  then  the  school  would  have  won 
the  competition  by  a  five  point  margin  (136 
to  130).  Proponents  of  this  approach  point 
out  that  having  the  two  teams  travel  and 
compete  together  would  minimize  travel  ex- 
penses and  provide  an  incentive  for  those 
Involved  with  women's  and  men's  athletics 
to  work  together  more  closely. 

SHOULD  THERE  BE  TWO  PREDOMINATELY  SINGLE 
SEX  TEAMS,  WITH  A  PROVISION  ALLOWING  THE 
"UlTOEKDOO  SEX"  TO  "COMPETE  UP»" 

This  Idea  has  been  suggested  as  a  way  to 
provide  the  superior  female  athlete  with  a 
chance  to  "compete  up"  (that  is,  compete  for 
a  position  on  the  men's  team) .  This  mecha- 
nism would  work  In  the  following  manner; 
Assume  that  there  are  "separate-but-equal" 
teams  for  women  and  men.  However,  the 
skill  level  of  one  team  (for  example,  the 
men's  team)  Is  considerably  higher  than  the 
skill  level  of  the  other  (women's)  team. 
Therefore,  In  this  case,  women  could  "com- 
pete up"  but  men  could  not  "compete  down." 
The  result  of  this  alternative  woiUd  be  two 
teams — one  team  which  would  be  substan- 
tially male  (but  officially  open  to  either  sex) 
and  one  team  open  to  women  only.  (Of 
course,  neither  team  could  be  favored  In 
terms  of  facilities,  opportunities,  etc.)  This 
situation  would  be  analagous  In  some  ways 
to  the  opportunity  that  members  of  the 
Junior  varsity  team  often  have  to  try  out 
for  the  varsity,  while  the  reverse  is  not  per- 
mitted. 

Although  this  approach  might  provide  the 
superior  female  athlete  with  the  opportunity 
for  the  highest  level  competition.  It  has  been 
criticized  as  administratively  unwieldy  and 
too  complex  to  be  workable.  In  addition, 
some  women  fear  that  this  practice  would 
have  the  effect  of  skimming  off  the  best  play- 
ers from  the  women's  teams.  Opponents  of 
this  approach  also  point  out  that,  although 
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the  woman  who  makes  the  men's  team  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  best  players  on  the 
women's  team,  she  Is  not  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  best  players  on  the  men's  team. 

SHOULD   THERE   BE   THREE   TEAMS:    ONE  FEMALE, 
ONE   MALE  AND  ONE   MIXED? 

Proponents  of  this  "three  team"  approach 
maintain  that  it  offers  the  best  features  of 
both  the  single  sex  and  mixed  approaches. 
They  argue  that  it  would  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  students  who  want  to  comp>ete  on 
single  sex  teams,  as  well  as  mixed  teams.  In 
addition,  they  maintain  that  this  alternative 
would  provide  the  most  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  competitive 
athletics.  They  argue  that,  if  competitive 
athletics  is  an  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tional experience  at  an  Institution,  as  many 
students  as  possible  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  this 
approach  point  out  that  having  three  teams 
for  a  sport  could  be  prohibitively  expensive. 
They  also  maintain  that  having  three  teams 
would  dUute  the  avaUable  athletic  talent 
and  result  In  mediocre  athletic  contests.  In 
addition,  they  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  other  Institutions  with  similarly  struc- 
tured team."?  to  compete  against,  since  this 
approach  would  require  a  rather  large  partici- 
pation rate.  Also,  women's  groups  fear  that, 
unless  there  Is  a  requirement  that  the  mixed 
team  be  fifty  percent  female.  It  woiild  be- 
come In  effect  a  second  all  male  team. 

rr  THERE  IS  A  SINGLE  TEAM  FOR  A  GIVEN  SPORT. 
SHOULD  IT  BE  SINGLE  SEX  OR  MIXED? 

The  concept  of  "separate-but-equal"  teams 
Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  women  and 
men  often  have  different  interest  patterns. 
Generally  institutions  offer  different  com- 
petitive athletics  for  women  and  men  based 
on  the  assumption  that  they  have  different 
Interests.  For  example,  an  institution  might 
offer  field  hockey  for  women  and  fooball  for 
men.  Assiuning  equal  opportunity,  this  situa- 
tion poses  no  problem  xintil  a  woman  tries 
out  for  the  football  team  or  a  rnnn  tries  out 
for  the  field  hockey  team.  The  institution  is 
at  this  point  faced  with  deciding  whether  it 
is  In  the  Interest  of  equal  opportunity  to  al- 
low the  member  of  the  opposite  sex  to  try 
out  for  the  "single  sex"  team. 

Many  people  argue  that  not  allowing  the 
person  to  try  out  for  the  team  would  infringe 
on  his  or  her  Individual  rights.  Others  coun- 
ter that  the  effect  of  this  "open  door"  policy 
could  well  be  discriminatory:  that  Is,  while 
a  good  many  men  might  qualify  for  the 
"women's"  field  hockey  team,  few  (If  any) 
women  would  qualify  for  the  "men's"  foot- 
baU  team.  They  argue  that  the  effect  of  this 
two-way  open  door  pwllcy  would  be  to  pro- 
vide substantially  more  competitive  athletic 
opportiuiltles  for  more  men  than  women  and 
that.  If  men  were  allowed  on  the  "women's 
field  hockey  team,  the  "women's"  team  might 
eventually  be  predominately  male. 

In  trying  to  resolve  this  difficult  situation 
and  assess  whether  integrating  the  single  sex 
team  would  be  discriminatory  or  In  line  with 
equal  opportunity,  an  institution  might  ex- 
amine the  overall  pattern  of  competitive 
athletic  opportunities  offered  to  women  and 
men.  An  Institution  might,  for  example,  de- 
cide to  provide  one  fall  sport  for  each  sex- 
field  hockey  for  women  and  football  for  men. 
(This  assumes  that  roughly  equal  facilities, 
opportunities,  etc.  are  provided  for  both 
teams.)  Based  on  this  decision,  the  university 
might  refuse  women  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate on  the  football  team  a?id  refuse  men 
the  opoprtunlty  to  participate  on  the  field 
hockey  team  (especially  If  opening  up  both 
teams  would  have  the  effect  of  displacing  a 
significant  number  of  women  but  few.  If  any, 
men). 

The  above  reasoning  assumes  that  there  are 
roughly  comparable  female  and  male  teams 
and  programs  for  similar  sports  (e.g.,  field 
hockey/football)  in  a  given  season.  If  these 
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"eqxial"  opportxinltles  do  not  ei  Jst,  the  argfu- 
ment  tor  keeping  a  team  slngld  sex  does  not 
apply.  In  fact,  some  people  ixgue  that,  U 
there  Is  not  sufficient  Interest  to  have  sepa- 
rate teams  lor  the  same  sportj  then  the  In- 
stitutions must  open  up  the  on  t  team  It  does 
have  to  both  sexee  on  a  com;>etltlve  basis 

SHOCU)  TEAMS  BE  BASED  ON  HEIGHT 
AND    WEIGHT? 

Although  this  Structure  do«  not  officially 
depend  on  sex,  the  helght/welrht  categories 
(certainly  the  categories  at  ifie  extremes) 
would  be  virtually  single  sex.  POr  competitive 
athletics,  this  structure  has  bpen  criticized 
because: 

It  might  give  the  Illusion  of!  noDdlscrlml- 
natlon,  while  at  the  same  time  perpetuating 
discrimination,  especially  If  priority  were 
given  to  the  larger  helght/\^elght  teams 
(which  would  generally  be  all  fnalej. 

It  would  require  too  many  separate  teams 
to  be  administratively  feasible  and  It  would 
therefore  be  prohibitively  ez]>qnsive. 

Some  persona  claim  that  thpre  are  valid 
physical  differences  (such  aa  ifauscle  mass) 
between  the  sexes,  even  betweet  women  and 
men  of  the  same  height  and  weight. 

Although  this  arrangement  is  probably  not 
practical  or  desirable  for  all  competitive 
athletics,  a  nximber  of  people  maintain  that 
It  would  be  a  viable  option  for  Intramural, 
non-competltlve  and  Instruction  programs. 

WHAT    OTHER    ALT^Uf  ATIVES    ^kx    THERE? 

In  the  July  1973  Issue  of  Ms.  magazine, 
Brenda  Felgen  Pasteau,  a  U^yer  for  the 
American  ClvU  Ubertles  UnJt>n  Women's 
Rlghu  Project,  Identlfles  seveml  other  op- 
tions, all  of  which  she  finds  unacceptable: 

A  system  involving  abUltr-determlned 
first  and  second-string  teams,  ghe  finds  this 
Inequitable  because  Jt  would  prbbablv  result 
in  ftco  all  or  predominately  malt  teams,  with 
no  Increased  opportunities  for  women. 

A  flrst-strtng  team  that  is  s^x-lntegrated 
and  a  second-string  all-femalq  team.  This 
might  be  criticized  for  dl«crliiiln|itlng  against 
men.  < 

A  first-string  team  based  on '  abUlty  with 
a  second-string  team  that  was  etenly  divided 
between  women  and  men.  Pasteau  does  not 
favor  this  approach  because  iti  would  have 
the  result  of  favoring  boys  bv  Virtually  as- 
suring them  one  and  a  half  oujt  of  the  two 
teams.  T 

A  quota  system  requiring  had  females  and 
half  males.  Thla  system,  she  tfeels,  would 
cause  a  variety  of  problems,  tnong  them 
"Intra team  ostracizing  of  the  [tfomen]  who 
dilute  the  overaU  performance  atid  Interteam 
exploitation  of  the  'weaker  sex'  bv  members 
of  the  opposing  team."  1 

There  is  considerable  dlsagreetnent  among 
physical  educators,  legal  experts  »ind  women's 
groups  about  what  is  the  best  approach  to 
this  difficult  and  complex  proplem.  Other 
alternatives  not  mentioned  heri  may  evolve 
as  the  issue  Is  studied  more  cllwely  and  as 
various  approaches  are  put  Irito  practice 
Women's  groups  are  stressing  thkt  it  is  espe- 
clallv  important  to  icok  at  the\  results  atul 
effects  of  policies,  as  well  as  [the  policies 
themselves,  to  determine  if  thfcre  Is  equal 
ath'.etlc  opportunity  for  women! 

coMPETrnvE  ATHLTTics:  TBI  rtjiTOiNo  or 

PROGRAMS  I 

The  ls.<?ue  of  funding  Is  central  to  the  Issue 
of  equality.  Although  there  ma^e  not  be  a 
one-to-one  relationship  between] the  amount 
of  monev  expended  and  equal  opportunity.  It 
seeme  certain  that  funding  level*  and  mech- 
anisms will  need  to  be  studied  1^  evaluating 
the  degree  at  Inequity  for  womea  in  sport. 

Some  women's  groups  are  pre  Ming  for  an 
"equal  expendltvire"  standard.  Using  this 
principle,  institutions  would  be  required  to 


spend  the  same  of  money  per  student  or  per 
participating  athlete  for  females  and  males. 
They  argue  tha'  this  Is  the  best  i  ray  to  make 
certain  that  women  and  men  ha'  e  equal  op- 
portunltles.  In  contrast  to  this  pi  tint  of  view. 
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some  athletic  associations  argue  that  revenue 
producing  sports  should  be  partially  or 
totally  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
Title  IX. 

Perhaps  the  crux  of  the  problem  concern- 
ing f  imdlng  women's  intercollegiate  athletics 
is  that,  with  a  finite  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  Intercollegiate  athletics,  providing 
more  equal  funding  for  women's  teams  may 
mean  that  Institutions  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  men's  teams  at  high  levels. 

The  Issues  Involved  with  the  fiindlng  of 
programs — where  the  money  comes  from, 
how  much  Is  allocated  and  what  it  Is  used 
for — are  both  complex  and  closely  Inter- 
related. The  following  outlines  some  of  the 
Important  areas. 

THE  SOURCES  or  riTNDS 

At  a  western  state  university  the  men's 
athletic  program  Is  funded  as  a  line  item  In 
the  regular  budget.  The  women's  program, 
however,  must  compete  with  the  chess  club 
to  receive  student  activities  fees. 

At  one  large  state  institute,  only  85,000  of 
the  868.000  raised  by  student  fees  for  ath- 
letics was  allocated  for  women's  programs, 
even  though  about  60  percent  of  the  student 
body  was  female. 

The  oources  of  funds  for  athletics  vary 
greatly  from  campus  to  campus:  often  the 
sources  of  funds  for  women's  and  men's 
athletics  on  the  same  campus  are  dramati- 
cally different.  Although  this  situation  makes 
providing  equal  oppc«tunlty  a  more  complex, 
Issue,  it  Is  doubtful  that  having  different 
sources  of  funding  for  women's  and  men's 
competitive  athletics  Is  In  Itself  a  violation 
of  Title  IX.  provided  that  such  funding  does 
not  have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  terms  of  programs,  facilities, 
etc.  If  the  athletic  programs  for  women  and 
men  are  funded  In  different  ways,  the  bur- 
den to  prove  that  this  complex  fimdlng  pat- 
tern does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
sex  is  likely  to  lie  with  the  Institution. 

The  funds  for  intercollegiate  athletics  may 
come  from  such  diverse  sources  as  a  line 
Item  In  the  institution's  budget,  student 
activities  fees,  revenue  generated  by  athletic 
events,  the  athletic  department  (which  Is 
generally  all  male),  the  women's  or  men's 
physical  education  department,  or  from  fund 
raising  activities.  (In  addition,  of  course, 
funds  for  the  support  of  Intercollegiate 
athletics  may  also  be  "hidden"  In  the  Insti- 
tution's budget  In  a  number  of  ways — main- 
tenance on  the  stadium,  practice  gyms  and 
fields;  health  care  provided  by  the  university 
health  service:  salaries  of  coaches  or  trainers; 
giving  athletes  special  consideration  for 
scholarships  or  student  employment;  and  so 
forth.)  A  study  of  the  "Status  of  Funding  of 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Athletics"  {Journal 
of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion. October  1973)  found  that  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  "best"  funding  source 
was  a  line  allocation  from  the  school  budget. 
However,  only  25  percent  of  the  programs 
received  funding  from  this  source.  A  far 
larger  proportion  (41  percent)  depended  on 
student  activity  fees.  Those  that  were  funded 
from  these  fees  In  general  expressed  a  high 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  because  of  a  lack  of 
consistency  and  security  In  funding  from 
year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  its  Inconsistency  (especially 
if  allocation  is  governed  by  the  student  gov- 
ernment), using  student  activity  fees  dif- 
ferentially for  women's  and  men's  athletics 
may  pose  a  problem  with  students.  Since 
this  money  is  designated  for  student  activi- 
ties, its  allocation  can  expect  to  come  under 
fire  from  women  on  campus  when  it  does 
not  fund  women's  athletics  at  a  reasonable 
level,  compared  to  the  men's  program.  At  one 
state  Institution,  for  example,  women  stu- 
dents protested  the  allocation  to  men's  ath- 
letics of  86  percent  of  the  8115,000  earmarked 
for  athletics.  At  other  Institutions,  women 
are  protesting  having  their  student  activities 
fee  "automatically"  buy  them  entrance  to 
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men's  Intercollegiate  athletic  events.  (This 
money  Is  then  treated  as  "revenue"  from 
these  sports.) 

THE    SOURCES    Or    rUNDB  I    REVENUE    PROBUCINO 
SPORTS 

Athletic  organizations  and  some  university 
representatives  argue  that  revenue  produc- 
ing sports  (such  as  football  and  basketball) 
should  be  exempted  from  the  requirements 
of  Title  IX  either  entirely  or  to  the  extent 
that  any  revenue  produced  is  used  to  per- 
petuate that  sport.  They  argue  that,  even 
though  these  teams  are  all -male,  they  are 
In  a  class  by  themselves.  They  fear  that  cer- 
tain sports  revenues  would  decrease  If  the 
fund  raisers  couldn't  promise  that  funds 
would  be  spent  on  the  teams  they  had  tradi- 
tionally supported.  They  feel  that  this  would 
cause  a  particular  problem  In  colleges  where 
revenues  from  one  sport  suppwrt  other  com- 
petitive sports  as  well.  Women's  groups  con- 
tend that  such  exemptions  would  {jerpetuate 
the  status  quo.  They  point  out  that  the  effect 
of  allowing  revenue  to  be  retained  for  the 
expenses  of  a  particular  team  would  have  a 
substantial  discriminatory  effect.  For  exam- 
ple, members  of  a  men's  basketball  team 
might  have  their  uniforms  and  travel  ex- 
penses covered,  while  members  of  the  wom- 
en's basketball  team  might  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  uniforms  and  travel  out  of  their 
own  pockets  (as  Indeed  many  women  athletes 
now  do) .  In  addition,  some  women's  groups 
maintain  that.  If  revenue  producing  sports 
are  exempted  in  some  way  from  the  require- 
ments of  Title  IX  because  they  resemble 
business  activities  more  than  educational 
programs,  these  sports  do  not  belong  on  a 
college  campus  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  position  HEW's 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  will  take  on  this  issue. 
It  might  be  helpful  to  examine  what  might 
happen  in  two  different  fact  situations — l.e., 
when  a  sport  runs  in  the  red  and  in  the 
black: 

When  a  Competitive  Sport  Makes  a  Profit: 
Assume  that  the  income  from  a  sport  was 
8500,000  and  that  the  total  cost  of  main- 
taining that  sport  was  8450,000.  This  leaves 
a  profit  of  850,000.  (1)  If  revenue  producing 
sports  were  exempted  totally,  this  850,000 
could  be  used  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
(However,  if  this  850,000  profit  were  funneled 
back  to  the  college  for  general  expenses  ot 
for  other  sports  programs,  It  would  probably 
be  subject  to  the  same  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements as  other  general  Institutional 
funds.) 

(2)  If  revenue  sports  were  exempt  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  self-financing,  the 
institution  would  be  required  to  use  only  the 
profit  (850,000)  in  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner. (For  example,  excess  revenues  from 
male  Intercollegiate  athletics  could  not  be 
used  to  support  only  other  male  sports — a 
practice  that  women's  groups  charge  is  com- 
mon.) (3)  If  revenue  producing  competitive 
athletics  were  not  exemptsd  at  all,  the  en- 
tire 8500,000  would  have  to  be  used  in  a  non- 
discriminatory manner. 

When  a  Competitive  Sport  Runs  in  the 
Red:  Assume  that  the  income  from  a  sport 
was  8100,000  and  that  the  total  cost  of  main- 
taining that  sport  was  8175,000.  This  results 
In  a  875.000  deficit.  Also  assume  that  the  in- 
stitution followed  the  common  practice  of 
underwriting  this  deficit.  (1)  Even  if  reve- 
nue producing  sports  were  totally  exempt, 
the  institution  would  probably  be  under 
considerable  pressure  to  Include  the  876,000 
subsidy  of  the  sport  in  their  assessment  of 
female  and  male  athletic  opportunities.  (2) 
If  revenue  producing  sports  were  exempt 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  self-financed, 
the  Institution  would  undoubtedly  be  re- 
quired to  Include  this  875,000  subsidy  in 
evaluating  equal  opportunity.  (3)  If  reve- 
nue producing  competitive  athletics  were 
not  exempt  at  all,  women's  groups  argue  that 
the  entire  8176,000  would  have  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner 
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The  above  examples  are  considerably  more 
almple  than  actual  funding  situations.  In 
most  institutions  the  cost  of  maintaining 
revenue  producing  competitive  athleUcs  is 
interwoven  Into  a  variety  of  budget  cate- 
gories— the  maintenance  department,  the 
physical  education  and/or  athletic  depart- 
ments, capital  expenditures  (for  stadiums, 
etc.),  equipment,  etc.  Separating  out  the 
extent  (in  dollars  and  cents)  to  which  a  giv- 
en sport  is  supported  by  an  institution  Is  no 
simple  task. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
fine what  expenses  would  be  Included  in  the 
"self-financed"  definition.  For  example, 
would  funds  for  athletic  scholarships  be 
treated  like  salaries  and  included  In  this 
definition  of  "self -financing?" 

One  final  point  to  keep  in  mnd  Is  that, 
no  matter  what  position  the  govertiment 
takes  on  the  issue  of  revenue  producing 
sports,  an  institution  could  not  differentially 
aUow  teams  of  one  sex  or  the  other  to  en- 
gage In  revenue  producing  sports. 

THE  SIZE  or  THE  BUDGETS 

At  a  large  state  university  In  the  north- 
west, women's  sports  received  only  nine- 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  institutions  two 
million  dollar  athletic  budget  (818.000). 
even  though  over  forty  percent  ot  the  under- 
graduate students  were  women. 

At  a  major  state  university,  over  1300 
Mmea  as  much  was  spent  for  men's  intercol- 
legiate athletics  than  for  women's. 

Although  they  many  have  once  had  some 
vaUdity,  the  reasons  most  often  given  for 
hindlng  women's  athleUcs  at  a  low  level 
often  do  not  hold  up  imder  scrutiny.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  given  encouragement  and 
ample  opportunity,  female  students  become 
interested  in  athletic  programs.  They  prac- 
tice seriously  and  strenoUsly.  Given  ample 
support  and  pubUcity,  women's  sports  can 
create  as  much  spectator  Interest  as  men's 
sports.  For  example,  girls'  basketball  In  Iowa 
Is  a  major  sport,  and  outdraws  boys'  basket- 
ball. 

Disparities  between  the  budgets  for  women 
wad  men  are  a  central  concern  when  evaluat- 
ing an  institution's  athletic  program  These 
disparities  may  take  the  form  of  differences 
m  either  the  total  amount  of  money  spent 
on  women's  and  men's  sports  or  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  per  sport  tor  women  and 
men.  A  recent  study  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
(October  1973)  found  that  the  average  an- 
nual budget  for  aU  of  women's  athletics  at 
institutions  was  88,905  (or  about  a  dollar  per 
student).  However,  the  average  "optimal" 
budget  for  women's  athletics  was  821  600  well 
over  twice  the  actual  budget.  In  comparison 
with  the  budgets  of  many  men's  athletic  de- 
partments, even  this  "higher"  figure  seems 
modest  indeed. 

It  is  Ukely  that  women's  sports  will  require 
considerable  budget  Increases  to  provide  fair 
opportunities  to  women  students,  especially 
when  new  programs  are  being  "geared  up  " 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  women's  compet- 
itive sports  wUl  require.  In  the  near  future 
the  identical  funds  that  men's  competitive 
sports  now  reqiUre.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times   (March  15,  1974),  nine  out  of 
every  ten  college  athletic  departments  (which 
are  generaUy  all  or  predomlnenUy  male)  run 
at  a  deficit — a  deficit  which  is  usually  cov- 
ered by  university  operating  funds.  The  Na- 
tional C3olleglate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
estimates  that  the  curent  annual  deficit  of 
tts  members  U  almost  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  Issue  of  equal  opportunity  for  women 
can  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  total 
athletic  program  (for  both  women  and  men) 
In  light  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
institution. 


teams  Included  funds  for  travel.  The  women 
had  to  hold  bake  sales,  sell  Christmas  trees 
and  seek  donations  in  order  to  fund  their 

travel. 

Women  in  competitive  athletics  commonly 
report  that  their  budgets  do  not  cover  (or 
do  not  cover  adequately)  a  variety  of  items 
that  are  covered  In  the  men's  budgets  Com- 
monly cited  as  examples  of  this  are  inequities 
in  allocations  for  travel,  equipment  and  uni- 
forms, as  weU  as  for  scholarships  and  re- 
cruitment. 

Problems  In  this  area  are  related  to  the  fact 
that  often  competitive  athletic  programs  for 
women  and  men  are  administered  separately 
receive  very  different  per  student  or  per  sport 
aUocatlons,  and  receive  their  money  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  Some  women's  groups  are  con- 
cerned that  institutions  wlU  attempt  to  Jus- 
tify differences  in  the  use  of  funds  for  female 
and  male  athletics  because  they  are  run  by 
separate  departments  or  receive  their  fimds 
from  different  sources.  The  implication  of 
having  separate  administrative  mechanisms 
or  budgets  for  women's  and  men's  athletics  is 
that  It  would  be  essential  for  the  parallel 
departments  to  coordinate  their  budgets  very 
closely.  (It  Is  also  not  clear  whether  or  not 
Tltie  IX  wlU  aUow  two  separate  administra- 
tive structures  to  exist.) 
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bility. 


OSHA:  ADMINISTRATIVE  APATHY 
ON  WORKERS*  HEALTH 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


THE  USB  or  THE  rWDS 

At    a   private   New   England    College   the 
budget  for  the  male  (but  not  the  female) 


or    NTW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  which  I 
chair,  has  been  conducting  oversight  and 
legislative  hearings  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  In  order 
to  keep  my  coUeagues  informed  of  perti- 
nent information  disclosed  during  the 
course  of  the  oversight  hearings,  I  have 
periodically  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  of  individuals  who  have  shed 
some  light  on  particular  problems  with 
the    administration    of    OSHA.    I    am 
pleased  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Bertram  Cottlne,  staff  asso- 
ciate  in   occupational   health   for   the 
Health  Research  Group,  a  public  interest 
organization  funded  by  pubUc  citizens 
and  engaged  in  research  and  advocacy  on 
health  issues. 

As  I  have  stated  from  the  start  of  the 
OT^rsight  hearings,  the  problems  with 
OSHA  do  not  lie  with  the  law  itself,  but 
rather  with  the  often  unequal  and  lacka- 
daisical enforcement  and  administration 
of  its  provisions.  The  law  was  intended 
to  protect  the  working  men  and  working 
women  of  this  country  from  safety  and 
health  hazards  at  the  worksite  It  was 
written  as  a  tough,  but  fair  law;  it  was 
intended  to  be  administered  as  such  a 
law.  Mr.  Cottlne 's  testimony  reaffirms  my 
initial  conviction,  when  he  states: 

The  protection  afforded  employees  is  de- 
pendent on  real  Federal  presence.  The  mas- 
sive Federal  effort  to  eradicate  Job-related 
disease  and  injury  enacted  on  December  28. 
1970,  has  been  compromised  by  inadequate 
and  uncertain  budget  commitments,  whole- 
sale delegation  to  the  States  of  Federal  en- 
forcement authority,  "voluntary"  Instead  of 
compulsory"  compUance,  and  administrators 


I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
study  the  cogent  and  forceful  argimients 
madebyMr.  Cottine: 
Testimont  of  Bertram  Robert  Cottine 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee,  I  am  Bertram  Robert  Cottlne 
Staff  Associate  in  Occupational  Health  for 
the  Health  Research  Group,  a  public  interest 
organization  funded  by  Public  Citizen  and 
engaged  in  research  and  advocacy  on  health 
issues. 

The  concern  we  express  today  regardlne 
occupational  health  is  no  different  than  four 
years  ago— it  is  the  domestic  violence  en- 
countered each  day  in  the  form  of  occupa- 
tional casualties  and  diseases.  Based  on 
limited  data  collected  by  the  National  Instl- 
7^r.^°'  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  occupational  health  persists  as  a 
significant  public  health  problem.  At  least 
390,000  new  cases  of  disabling  occupational 
d^ase  occur  each  year  and  as  many  as 
100,000  deaths  per  year  result  from  occupa- 
tional diseases.'  Even  when  combined  with 
frequently  undiagnosed,  untreated  and  unre- 
ported disease,  these  figures  can  never  con- 
vey the  agony  of  the  Injured,  the  anguish  of 
the  famuy,  and  the  added  burden  on  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
Just  passed  its  third  anniversary.  The  statute 
has   survived    numerous    attacks    mcludinc 
constitutional     Utlgation.'     an     attempted 
amendment  to  withdraw  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment Jurisdiction  over  farmworker  exposure 
to  pesticides »  and  the  virulent  assaults  on 
smaU  buBlnsss  Jurisdiction.*  But  the  survival 
of  the  statute  from  legal  attack  assures  no 
more  than  the  administrative  authority  to 
act.   The   protection   afforded    employees   is 
dependent    on    real    Federal    presence     The 
massive  Federal  effort  to  eradicate  Job  related 
disease  and  injury  enacted  on  December  28 
19'70  has  been  compromised  by   Inadequate 
and  uncertain  budget  commitments   whole- 
sale delegation  to  the  states  of  Federal  en- 
forcement authority,  "voluntary"  Instead  of 
compulsory"   compliance,   and   administra- 
tors unequal  and  insensitive  to  their  respon- 
slbUity.  The  Department  does  not  dare  to 
protect   working  men  and   women  In  their 
hazardous  Jobs.  Rather  the  Department  per- 
ceives Itself  as  an  arbitrator  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  with  the  end  result 
the    negotiation    of    the    workers   statutory 
right  to  "a  safe  and  healthful  workplace  "  • 
Because    both    management    and    organized 
labor  are  displeased,  the  Latoor  Department 
believes  It  is  fulfilling  its  responsibUlty  to 
the  working  public. 

OCCTn-ATIONAL   HEALTH   HAZARDS 

Health  hazards  result  from  an  environ- 
ment within  the  exclusive  control  of  the  in- 
dividual   employer.    This    committee    wisely 
recognized  the  significance  of  the  workplace 
environment  as  a  crucial  component  in  the 
environmental  effort  and  based  on  thU  un- 
derstanding   recommended    passage    of    the 
1970  Occupational   Safety  and  Health   Act' 
The  Secretary  was  charged  with  setting  oc- 
cupational health  standards  which  most  ade- 
quately assure  that  no  employee  wUl  suffer 
material  impairment  of  health  or  function 
capacity.  Its  actions  in  thU  area  are  indic- 
ative  of  the   Department's   unduly  restric- 
tive  Interpretation   of   its   standard-setting 
authority,  and  Its  policy  of  administrative 
delay,  inadequacy  and  decepltion.  Both  these 
problems  may  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  sensl- 
tlvlty  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  occupa- 
tional  health   hazards  and   the  absence   of 
famUlarity  with   the  medical   consequences 
associated  with  continued  human  exposure. 
Despite   its  direct   mandate   to   promulgate 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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standards  which  "...  moet  adequately  assrire 
that  no  employee  win  suffer  material  Impair- 
ment of  health  or  functional  capacity  .  .  ." ', 
the  Department  perceives  Itself  its  a  mediator 
between  the  Industry  and  labor,  rather  than 
a  protector  of  working  people. 

In  a  rltual-llke  fashion  the  Department 
each  year  promises  a  new  emphasis  on  health 
hazards.  Last  year's  promise  filled  to  ma- 
terialize Into  any  sustained  action  against 
health  hazards.  The  Department's  actions 
this  year  demonstrate  the  illusory  nature  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary's  promise  once  again. 
First,  the  fourteen  practlcaBy  identical 
standards  on  carcinogens  Issued  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1974  were  a  carry-over  fiom  last  year 
when  the  Labor  Department  failed  to  meet 
Its  statutory  deadline  of  Noveitiber  3,  1973. 
F^lrthe^no^e  worker  exposure  to  vinyl 
chloride  was  only  regulated  because  of  un- 
fortunate and  unforeseen  clrcutnstances. 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  Department 
has  taken  only  four  actions  to  bring  health 
hazards  under  control.  It  did  nat  respond  to 
the  serious  hazard  of  employee  exposure  to 
asbestos  until  a  year  and  a  half  after  this 
committee  reported  on  Its  dangers.*  It  waited 
over  two  years  before  It  took  any  action 
against  beta-naphthylamlne — A  chemical 
which  this  committee  foimd  "...  so  toxic 
that  there  is  no  safe  limit  of  exposure  to 
lt."»  Both  the  regulations  on  tsbestoe  and 
beta-naphthylamlne  (among  thOrteen  other 
cancer-producing  chemicals)  w«re  Initiated 
only  after  a  formal  standard-setting  petition 
had  been  filed  by  affected  employes.  In  the 
case  of  the  cancer-producing  chemicals 
(carcinogens)  a  suit  for  a  m^datory  In- 
Jiinction  was  necessary  to  compel  the  Is- 
suance of  an  emergency  standard.'*  A  similar 
court  action  was  required  to  obtfcln  the  pro- 
tection of  farm-workers  expose<|  to  organo- 
phosphate  pesticides.^  In  the  tragic  case  of 
vinyl  chloride,  where  3  (now  "1)  of  angio- 
sarcoma of  the  Uver — a  rare  lifer  cancer — 
were  first  revealed  to  the  public  on  Jan- 
uary 23,  1974,  a  petition  by  conojemed  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  movement  wis  necessary 
to  Insure  the  Issuance  of  an  emergency  tem- 
porary standard.  Thus,  it  Is  aj»arent  that 
the  Department  has  taken  no  Independent 
Initiatives  to  assure  working  men  and  women 
that  they  will  not  suffer  material  Impair- 
ment of  health  or  functional  capacity. 
Moreover,  the  Department  failed  to  meet  the 
statutory  mandate  to  Issue  a  permanent 
standard  on  carcinogens  within  six  months 
of  an  emergency  standard — it  delayed  for 
almost  three  additional  months.^ 

The  Importance  of  the  Labor  Etepartment's 
responsibility  for  occupational  he«ath  and  the 
enormity  of  Its  failure  can  only  ^  measured 
by  the  magnitude  of  worker  exposure  to 
toxic  substances.  All  the  new  standards  ts- 
sxied  to  date  »  plus  the  four  hunilred  chemi- 
cals previously  regulated  are  "  q«lckly  mini- 
mized by  the  more  than  five  hunclred  chemi- 
cals which  are  introduced  Into  the  work- 
place environment  every  year  ai^d  the  more 
than  11.000  chemicals  listed  Ito  the  1973 
Toxic  Substances  List  complied  by  NIOSH." 
The  failure  to  effectively  regulate  this  con- 
stant flood  of  new  chemicals  Intb  the  work- 
place Is  partially  attributable  to  !the  Depart- 
ment's refusal  to  regulate  chemjcals  on  the 
basts  of  the  toxlcologlcally  Identical  effects, 
e.g.  cancer-producing  effects  ([carcinogen- 
icity) .  This  is  compounded  by  lt|B  insistence 
on  human  evidence  of  disease*— «pidemlo- 
loglcal  surveys  and  clinical  ob«ervatlons— 
rather  than  a  preventive  approach  which 
would  eliminate  the  occurrence  of  occupa- 
tional disease.  The  statute  frees  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  constraints  of  limited  or  un- 
available evidence.  As  this  Committee  re- 
ported "...  It  Is  vital  when  the  Secretary  seta 
an  occupational  health  standar^l  he  do  ao 
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on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence; 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  Secretary  be 
paralyzed  by  debate  surrounding  diverse 
medical  opinion  ..."•• 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  use  of 
experimental  evidence  in  regulating  the 
fourteen  carcinogens  and  vinyl  chloride 
monomer.  The  health  consequences  resulting 
from  exposure  to  these  chemicals  and  many 
others  Is  the  most  drastic  known  to  man — 
CANCKK.  To  Ignore  scientifically  vaUd  evi- 
dence of  carcinogenic  effects  until  human 
evidence  is  produced  would  require  more 
than  the  "best  available  evidence" — a  scien- 
tifically impossible  feat — and  ultimately 
would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  What 
later  evidence  may  or  may  not  prove  is 
beyond  the  Department's  capacity  to  predict. 
The  policy  urged  by  some  would  require 
experimental  evidence  to  be  confirmed  by 
Incontrovertible  human  data  before  effective 
regulatory  action  could  be  taken.  This  would 
not  only  be  aidmlnlstratlvely  Irresponsible, 
but  morally  and  ethically  reprehensible. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
Department's  inactive  role  in  combating  oc- 
cupational health  hazards  has  been  its 
delayed  response  to  criteria  documents  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health.  Fifteen  of  these 
docviments  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary,  yet  only  one  of  these  documents 
has  produced  a  new  standard  (asbestos) .  Two 
of  them  are  the  subject  of  advisory  commit- 
tees (noise  and  hot  environments).  No  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  with  respect 
to  the  remainder  "  and  eight  more  criteria 
documents  are  expected  to  be  transmitted 
before  the  end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1974."  Based 
exclusively  on  the  Department's  current 
track  record,  the  expeditious  regulation  of 
these  significant  health  hazards  affecting 
millions  of  workers  Is  a  remote  possibility 
In  addition,  the  Department  has  developed 
two  new  strategies  for  evading  Its  standard- 
setting  responsibilities.  First,  it  has  estab- 
lished a  new  step  In  the  rulemaking  proce- 
diire  prescribed  In  section  8(b)  of  the  Act 
as  "Advance  Note  of  Proposed  Rulemaking"  " 
and  requested  additional  comments  from  in- 
terested persons.  In  spite  of  the  review  con- 
siUtants  who  participate  In  the  preparation 
of  criteria  documents  and  the  extensive  op- 
portimlty  for  public  participation  after  the 
publication  of  proposed  rule."  the  Depart- 
ment established  this  duplicative  and  time- 
consuming  step.  The  second  delaying  device 
developed  by  the  Department  Is  to  return 
the  criteria  document  to  NIOSH  rather  than 
Issue  a  proposed  standard.  The  Secretary  re- 
turned the  heat  stress  document  notwlth- 
sandlng  the  passage  of  almost  two  years  from 
Its  submission  by  NIOSH  (June  30,  1972) 
and  the  Issuance  of  a  recommended  standard 
by  the  Standards  Advisory  Committee  on 
Heat  Stress  In  January.  The  Secretary  has 
threatened  similar  action  on  noise  and  ultra- 
violet radiation "  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
hlfl  statutory  mandate  to  provide  a  safe  and 
healthful  workplace. 

In  addition,  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  stand- 
ards Issued  for  various  cancer-producing  sub- 
stances contain  no  monitoring  of  the  work 
environment  or  detailed  diagnostic  protocols 
specific  to  detecting  human  exposure  to  these 
carcinogenic  substances.  This  Is  In  direct  vio- 
lation of  section  6(b)  (7)  of  the  Act  and  In 
total  disregard  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Standa^rds  Advisory  Committee  on  Car- 
cinogens and  the  present  availability  of  mon- 
itoring equipment  and  medical  protocols.  Ob- 
vio\isIy,  scientific  and  medical  advances 
should  be  the  basis  for  upxlatlng  hygiene 
and  medical  procedures;  unfortxmately,  these 
advances  are  not  predictable.  Moreover  they 
provide  no  support  for  avoiding  the  statutory 
requirement  of  monitoring  and  medical  sur- 
veillance. In  this  regard  It  Is  also  essential 
that  the  four  hundred  chemicals  currently 
regulated  by  numerical  exposure  levels 
(threshold  limit  values)  be  promptly  supple- 
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mented  with  monitoring  and  medical  sur- 
veillance provisions  as  well  as  slgpns,  labelling 
and  auxiliary  work  practices.  The  pilot  proj- 
ect covering  40  of  these  chemicals  Is  long 
overdue  •»  and  promises  nothing  regarding 
the  other  four  hundred  toxic  substances. 

INSPICnON   AMD   KNTOaCKMENT 

The  most  critical  problem  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  occupational  health  standards  is  the 
lack  of  Industrial  hyglenlsts.  Due  to  Insuffi- 
cient budget  requests  by  the  Administration 
and  Congressional  Inaction,  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  not  yet  fielded  a  staff  of  even 
100  hyglenlsts  for  the  67  million  workers 
covered  by  the  Act. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Health  Research 
Group  on  the  enforcement  of  the  vinyl  chlor- 
ide standard  demonstrates  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  this  understafflng.  Of  all  the 
listed  manufacturers  and  processors  of  vinyl 
chloride  only  two  of  forty-two  had  been  in- 
spected under  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act.»  Thirteen  have  been  Inspected 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act,  but  seven  of  those  were  not  inspected 
for  a  violation  of  the  vinyl  chloride  stand- 
ards. Survey  requests  were  made  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act**  which  legally 
entitles  us  to  this  data  on  Inspections.  Never- 
theless one  OSHA  Area  Office  refused  to  dis- 
close whether  any  of  the  specified  worksites 
in  its  jurisdiction  had  been  Inspected  for 
worker  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride.  Signifi- 
cantly that  office  was  the  Louisville  Area  Of- 
fice which  covers  the  B.  F.  Qoodricb  plant 
where  seven  cases  of  Uver  cancer  have  already 
been  reported.  Moreover,  one  Area  Director 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  vinyl  chloride  stand- 
ards and  we  are  also  aware  of  the  vinyl  chlor- 
ide producers  In  this  area.  Inspections  are 
planned  for  the  near  future  contingent  on 
the  scheduling  of  people  and  the  availability 
of  equipment."  ■ 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  finding  of  a  grave 
danger  from  continued  workplace  exposure 
has  simply  not  materialized  Into  a  slgnflcant 
enforcement  effort  to  protect  workers  from 
this  serious  health  hazard. 

An  employer  will  never  recognize  the  force 
of  law  behind  these  standards  as  long  as  in- 
spections are  an  Infrequent  occurrence.  Fur- 
thermore, the  necessity  of  compliance  is 
minimized  by  small  penalties  and  abatement 
periods  which  are  prolonged  and  easily  ex- 
tendable. Finally  an  employer's  "good  faith" 
neither  abates  health  hazards  nor  mitigates 
the  Impairment  of  health  suffered  by  a 
worker. 

The  quality  of  the  enforcement  effort  has 
also  been  seriously  deficient  In  the  area  of 
occupational  health.  The  promulgated  stand- 
ards ^pear  to  establish  numerlal  limits  on 
worker  exposure  to  toxic  chemicals.*"  How- 
ever OSHA  has  published  Sampling  DaU 
Sheets  which  make  it  clear  that  employers 
may  exceed  these  established  levels  by  as 
much  as  3.9  times''  and  still  be  cited  for 
only  a  non-serious  violation,  that  Is,  a  viola- 
tion which  requires  no  monetary  penalty  at 
all.w*  For  example,  lead  exposure  which  U 
limited  to  ug/m«  for  an  8-hour  time-weighted 
averaged  may  go  as  high  600  ug/m«  and  still 
not  be  cited  as  a  serious  violation.  This  Ir- 
responsibility is  compounded  by  the  fact 
NIOSH  has  recommended  a  standard  of  160 
ug/m».»  (Furthermore,  a  time-weighted  aver- 
age permits  exceptionally  high  exposures — 
excursions — as  long  u  the  average  for  the 
eight  hour  period  does  not  exceed  the  nu- 
merical limit.)  The  human  consequence  of 
this  enforcement  policy  is  lead  poisoning. 

The  Department  has  also  failed  to  effec- 
tively use  the  Imminent  danger  provisions  of 
the  Act "  when  health  hazards  are  discovered 
at  a  worksite.  Despite  express  statutory  lan- 
guage describing  both  death  and  serioiis  phy- 
sical harm,  attention  has  been  focused  almost 
exclusively  on  death.  Thus,  no  level  of  ex- 
posure to  the  carcinogen  aabeatoa  is  consld- 
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ered  an  imminent  danger"  though  a  single 
exposure  may  be  sufficient  to  result  in  an 
Irreversible  cancer  liability."  Only  exposure 
to  carbon  monoxide  with  Its  fatal  effects  is 
considered  an  Imminent  danger  at  ten  times 
the  already  high  threshold  limit  value."  This 
reluctance  to  \i8e  the  imminent  danger  pro- 
visions of  the  law  In  appropriate  circum- 
stances Is  compounded  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  to  use  local  laboratories  for  the 
Immediate  analysis  of  air  samples  as  In  the 
case  of  a  D.C.  Metro  worker  exposed  to  exces- 
sively high  levels  of  silica  dust.  While  this 
refusal  Is  an  apparent  violation  of  the  Com- 
pliance Operations  Manual,"  It  nonetheless 
Indicates  the  lack  of  concern  for  serious,  even 
life-threatening,  health  hazards. 

Another  devastating  enforcement  policy 
was  the  omission  of  a  final  date  by  which  the 
hazard  must  be  abated.  While  the  CompH- 
ance  Operations  Manual  again  required  a 
specific  abatement  date  to  be  included  In  the 
citation,'*  numerous  citations  were  Issued 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  with  only 
the  date  by  which  an  employee  had  to  sub- 
mit an  abatement  plan.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  legally  require  only  the  submission 
of  an  abatement  plan,  not  the  actual  abate- 
ment of  the  hazard  Itself.  While  this  policy 
has  apparently  been  corrected,  the  employees 
at  numerous  worksitee  are  still  "protected" 
merely  by  the  submission  of  a  paper  plan. 

Two  very  critical  and  related  problems  In- 
volve the  disclosure  of  monitoring  results 
and  required  self-Inspection.  Authorized 
employee  representatives  and  affected  em- 
ployees have  been  compromised  In  their  ef- 
forts to  combat  health  hazards  by  inaccee- 
Blblllty  to  monitoring  data  from  inspections. 
This  information  Is  critical  because  effec- 
tive abatement  cannot  be  compelled  and 
medical  surveillance  and  diagnosis  cannot 
be  initiated  without  an  identification  of  the 
toxic  substance  and  the  quantity  of  exposure. 
It  Is  also  essential  to  any  Informed  partici- 
pation in  Review  Commission  proceedings. 
Moreover,  citizens  cannot  take  effective  ac- 
tion against  the  Insidious  health  hazards 
hidden  in  the  emissions,  effluents  and  waste 
to  which  they  are  generally  exposed  If  they 
cannot  identify  the  pollutant.  A  regulation 
which  would  have  officially  authorized  the 
disclosiire  of  this  data  as  required  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  not  been 
issued  though  It  was  proposed  over  eight 
months  ago."  Secondly,  the  Department  has 
not  Issued  any  regulations  requiring  self- 
Inspection  by  the  employer — an  inspection 
which  might  well  have  revealed  the  recur- 
rent liver  cancer  at  BJ.  Goodrich  had  the 
employer  been  required  to  compare  and  re- 
view his  Illness  reports  with  the  chemicals 
and  recent  findings  regarding  the  toxicity  ol 
these  chemicals. 

NATIONAL  iNSTrrcrns  for  occitpational 

SATETT  AND  RSALTH 

The  research,  investigatory  and  advisory 
function  of  NIOSH  is  central  to  the  preven- 
tive health  effort  established  by  the  Act.  Un- 
fortunately its  capacity  has  been  severely 
limited  by  totally  Inadequate  appropriations, 
an  overburdened  and  deplorably  insufficient 
staff,  as  well  as  the  Instability  which  follows 
unpredictable  budget  and  personnel  author- 
izations. Tliese  constraints  have  forced 
NIOSH  to  limit  moet  of  its  activities  to 
participation  in  standard-setting  and  the 
preparation  of  criteria  documents. 

The  preventive  health  role  authorized  by 
the  19*70  enactment  reqxilres  not  only  the 
expansion  of  these  responsibilities  but  addi- 
tional support  for  Initiatives  In  training,  re- 
search, monitoring,  and  medical  surveil- 
lance. These  programs  are  essential  to 
NIOSH's  continuous  responsibility  for  stand- 
ards development  but  they  also  provide  the 
only  operative  detection  system  for  \indls- 
covered  health  hazards.  The  Hazardous  Eval- 
uations conducted  by  NIOSH  Investigators  at 
selected  worksites  and  the  NIOSH  Trade 
Name  Ingredient  Stirvey  are  only  a  few  of 
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the  projects  which  must  comprise  a  signifi- 
cantly Increased  commitment  and  sufficient 
to  successfully  determine  and  eliminate  per- 
vasive health  hazards. 

CONCLtmON 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
is  a  significant  legislative  improvement  on 
the  unenforceable  voluntarism  of  consensus 
standards,  the  ineffectiveness  of  workmen's 
compensation  as  a  preventive  health  measure, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  state  occupational 
health  laws.  This  Act  Is  not  simply  a  labor 
law  whoee  protections  vary  according  to  the 
competence  of  the  administrator  or  the  cor- 
porate domination  of  the  Administration; 
nor  is  it  a  public  health  enactment  de- 
pendent exclusively  on  the  vigor  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  a  government  inspector.  This 
Act  properly  arms  the  Assistant  Secretary 
with  the  authority  to  identify  and  control 
health  hazards  by  the  exercise  of  his  regu- 
latory powers  and  to  swiftly  and  completely 
eliminate  these  hazards  by  administrative 
penalties  and  court  action.  Moreover,  the 
law  appropriately  vests  workers  with  the 
power  to  protect  themselves  against  the  dev- 
astating and  Insidious  diseases  of  the  work- 
place. This  statutory  authority  must  not  only 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  effectively  exercised. 
These  worker  rights  must  not  oray  be  recog- 
nized, they  mvist  he  Implemented.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Assistant  Secretaries  have  been 
unequal  and  insensitive  to  their  legal  re- 
sponsibility. 
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TOWARD  MORE  RESPONSIVE 
HEALTH  CARE;  THE  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL-MMC    PROJECT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  unique 
new  hospital  complex,  the  first  of  its  kind 
anywhere  In  the  country,  is  now  being 
built  on  the  eastern  edge  of  downtown 
Minneapolis.  When  completed,  the  new 
S70  million  facility  will  physically  join 
two  major  local  health  institutions,  one 
private  and  the  other  public. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  Northwest  Archi- 
tect. Thomas  Mattlson  and  L.  G.  John- 
son have  described  this  innovative  pub- 
lic-private hospital  combination.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert  the 
article  about  the  General  Hospital-Me- 
tropolitan Medical  Center  project  in  the 
Record  : 
Tht  General  HosprTAi.-MMC  Project:  A 
Stxjdy  dj  Rksponbivkness 

(By  L.  O.  Johnson  and  Thomas  R.  Mattlson) 
A  new  medical  complex  is  now  rising  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Minneapolis  loop.  The 
970  million,  1.221  bed  complex  Is  unique  In 
many  ways:  it's  the  largest  nximber  of  hos- 
pital beds  under  one  roof  in  the  state,  it  Is 
the  only  public-private  hospital  combination 
In  the  nation.  Its  programs  are  receiving 
national  recognition  for  furtherance  of  the 
concepts  of  hospital  sharing,  and  finally  it  Is, 
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In  our  opinion,  an  unparalleled  example  of 
Institutional  responsiveness  Qo  community 
demands  and  needs.  I 

How  did  the  complex  bapaen?  How  did 
Metropolitan  Medical  Centeri  the  largest 
private  hospital  in  the  Twin  Cities,  and  the 
publicly-owued  Hennepin  Cofinty  General 
Hospital  agree  to  buUd  cooperatively  an  arch- 
ltect\iraUy  integrated,  two-lnslltution  medi- 
cal complex?  And  why  is  it  thf  t  the  project 
Itself  and  the  many  outreach  programs  grow- 
ing out  of  the  project  demoiutrate  respon- 
siveness to  the  community?     , 

In  1969  there  was  no  quest^n  about  the 
citizen  support  for  a  new  Oenjeral  Hospital. 
By  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  citizens  approved  $25 
million  to  put  up  a  new  struiture.  It  soon 
became  apparent,  however,  th^t  «25  million 
would  not  be  enough  for  the  c^lenges  and 
programs  demanded  of  Heni^pln  County 
General  Hospital.  In  1971  a  second  referen- 
dum was  held,  but  public  credibility  was 
strained  by  the  requested  inc^ases  and  a 
lack  of  understanding  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  additional  f\indlng  required.  The  need 
for  an  expansive  program  did  toot  go  away, 
however.  General  had  a  problem. 

Four  blocks  from  General  Hospital,  Metro- 
politan  Medical   Center   was   ♦ell   into   the 
planning  of  ite  own  buUdlng  program.  MMC 
wa«  m  1970  consoUdation  of  t|?o  Independ- 
ent units,  Saint  Barnabas  Hosjjital  and  The 
Swedish    Hospital.    Although    the    two   had 
been  physically  linked  by  a  shared  building, 
legal  consolidation  did  not  pro-^de  a  unitary 
structure.  Physical  changes  were  required  to 
consolidate  the  major  services  tito  proximal 
locations.    Otherwise    the   economies    gained 
through  consoUdation  would  b4  diminished. 
Enter  the  Citizens  League,  a  (unique  Twin 
Cities  organization  whose  volunteer  members 
study    intensively    various    public    poUcIes 
questions.   The   Citizens   Leagufe  record   for 
Innovative  and  progressive  recoiimendatlons 
and  Implementation  in  the  Tvulm  (*lty  area 
la  Justifiably  famous  on  a  national  basis   A 
Citizens  League  committee.  stucMng  General 
Hospital,  learned   of  MMC's  building  plans 
and   eventually   recommended   the   two   In- 
stitutions buUd  togethpr,  therdby  facilitat- 
ing the  sharing  of  various  services.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  admlnistratlo43  and  staffs 
of  the  two  hospitals  did  not  reatt  with  great 
favor  initially  to  this  suggestion  for  a  funda- 
mental   change   in    their    way   tt   providing 
health  care.  Law  required,  howet-er.  that  the 
regional  and  state  health  planiing  agencies 
approve  of  construction  and  btth  of  these 
groups  became  convinced  of  thfe  rationality 
of  the  Citizens  League   po?ltlori.  MMC  and 
Oeneral  would  build  together.     | 

Then  a  unique  architect-spoiisored  event 
helped  to  bring  the  two  hospitals  to  a  more 
positive  psychology  toward  th 
and  sharing  of  services.  For  9 
June  of  1971.  a  continuous  In _„„..„  ^.a^- 
nlng  session  called  a  "ch.'»reiu€"|was  held  In 
a  building  near  the  two  hospitals.  Archi- 
tects, administrative  and  medlcil  staffs  and 
nurses  from  both  hospitals  metTdally  to  es- 
tablish crl^rU  for  the  construitlon  of  the 
two  institutions.  Predictably,  t|»e  first  cri- 
teria related  to  high  quality  patlfnt  care  and 
operating  efflclency.  Soon,  howefrer  .sharing 
criteria  began  to  be  added.  The  itaffs  agreed 
that  architectural  emphasis  muit  be  placed 
on  eliminating  physical  barriers  between  the 
two  hospitals  and  providing  idtra-hospital 
accesslbUity.  NaturaUv.  there  wei*  individual 
Institutional  constraints  and  a  dfesire  on  the 
part  of  both  hospitals  to  ma 
Identities.  Nonetheless,  in  on 
rough  outline  for  more  than 
"qnare  feet  of  space  had  been 

The  charette  served  as  the  ,  vcu.uie  oy 
which  the  major  program  and  ai'chltecturfll 
statements  of  the  complex  were  ablldlfled.  In 
addition,  the  Informal,  partlclpiitlve,  open 
feeling  of  the  charette  created  a»  esprit  be- 


col  location 
ben  davs  In 
tnslve  plan- 


italn    their 
week    the 
^ne   million 
ketched. 
I  vehicle    bv 


tween  the  two  Institutions  whlct 


to  help   continue   extensive   coo  oration   in 


has  served 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Incrementation  phase.  Current  plans 
caU  for  General  Hospital  and  MMC  to  share 
more  than  20  services,  including  pediatrics, 
obstetrics,  rehabilitation  and  extended  care! 
emergency  service,  radiation  therapy,  cardio- 
vascular laboratory,  food  service,  materials 
management,  communications,  llbrarv  and 
steam  and  chUled  water  generation.  Sharing 
of  several  of  these  services  has  already  been 
initiated.  The  others  wUl  become  effective 
upon  completion  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram. The  administrations  of  both  hospitals 
are  convinced  that  the  cooperative  building 
and  programming  thrust  established  by  the 
charette  and  the  Interest  of  the  community 
will  enable  each  to  continue  glvmg  high 
quality  care  with  marked  results  In  cost  con- 
talnnjent. 

A  buUdlng  was  not  the  only  outgrowth 
of  conmiunlty  interest  In  B4MC  and  Henne- 
pin County  Oeneral  Hospital.  Most  com- 
munity groups  recognized  the  need  for  con- 
struction on  the  parts  of  both  MMC  and 
General,  however,  many  community  leaders 
were  suggesting  that  the  county,  as  the  legal 
custodian  of  programs  for  the  medically  de- 
prived, and  Metropolitan  Medical  Center,  as 
a  represenutlve  of  the  private  hospital  In- 
dustry, had  a  responsibUity  to  reach  out  to 
the  community  in  providing  easily  accessslble 
health  services.  The  two  hospitals  were 
equally  responsive  to  the  suggestions.  As  a 
result,  the  Hennepin  County  Health  Coali- 
tion, a  nationally  unique  combination  of 
consumers  and  providers,  was  formed  to  con- 
tinue Intensive  planning  and  implementa- 
tion of  responsive  health  care  through  total 
community  Involvement.  In  addition,  both 
MMC  and  General  extensively  Increased  their 
individual  organizational  commitments  to 
the  community. 

When  the  construction  in  process  is  com- 
plete, the  integrated  Metropolitan  Medical 
Center  wUl  lie  to  the  east,  the  new  Hennepin 
County  General  Hospital  to  the  west,  and  a 
Jointly-managed  Center  Hospital  wUl  con- 
nect  the  two.  A  person  will  be  able  to  walk 
freely  Indoors  from  one  end  of  General  Hos- 
pital to  the  other  end  of  Metropolitan 
Medical  Center.  Floors  In  the  Center  Hos- 
pital will  serve  patients  from  the  two  Institu- 
tions intermingled.  Personnel  from  one  hos- 
pital will  manage  one  service  In  Center  Hos- 
pital, while  those  of  the  other  hospital  will 
manage  another.  Agreements  for  manage- 
ment procedures  are  being  developed  at  the 
present  time.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  commit- 
tee management  ir.side  the  Center  Hospital 
but  there  will  be  maximum  sharing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  two  hos- 
pitals it  Is  fitting  to  discuss  the  responsive- 
ness and  humanlzatlon  of  health  care  In  an 
architectural  magazine.  An  architecturally 
conceived  event,  the  charette.  Ignited  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  helped  Metropolitan 
Medical  Center  and  Hennepin  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital  achieve  a  common  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  a  heightened  dedication  to  cooperate 
and  prosper  together. 
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BROOKINGS  INSTTTUnON  OFFERS 
ANALYSIS  OF  FOREIGN  TAX  PREF- 
ERENCES FOR  THE  OIL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  has  just  released  the  lat- 
est volume  In  Its  series.  "Setting  National 
Priorities."  like  Its  predecessors,  this 
year's  volume  examines  In  depth  the 
President's  proposed  budget  as  well  as 
alternative  policies  that  could  be  pur- 


sued. In  short,  the  Brookings  series  offers 
a  much  needed  overview  of  our  national 
policies. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  year's  edition 
"Setting  National  Priorities:  the  1975 
Budget,"  sets  aside  one  chapter  to  inves- 
tigate Federal  energy  policies.  Here,  I 
have  foimd  a  concise  and  lucid  explana- 
tion of  how  our  tax  code  has  encouraged 
foreign  investment  by  our  multinational 
oil  companies.  The  Brookings  analysis 
concludes,  in  part — 

At  present,  therefore,  the  large  t7.S.  oil 
companies  typically  pay  no  U.S.  tax  at  all  on 
their  foreign  operations,  and  worse,  they 
usually  have  excess  credits  which  they  can 
use  to  make  tax-free  investments  in  low-tax 
third  countries  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
investment— contrary  to  the  goal  of  encour- 
aging independence  from  foreign  trade — and 
encourages  the  growth  of  large,  vertically 
Integrated  multinational  companies,  which 
confiicts  with  antitrust  objectives  (Em- 
phasls  added.) 

The  study  goes  on  to  suggest  that  elim- 
ination of  the  foreign  tax  credit  on  in- 
come from  the  production  of  foreign  oil 
and  gas  may  be  the  most  desirable  way  in 
which  to  eliminate  the  strong  induce- 
ment to  foreign  Investment. 

Because  of  its  significance  to  pending 
legislation,  I  am  inserting  the  Brookings' 
analysis  of  the  oil  companies'  foreign  tax 
preferences  In  the  Recoiu): 

PoKEiGN  Tax  Pkovisions  fob  Energt 
Producers 
Another  problem  concerns  the  tex  treat- 
ment of  Income  from  the  foreign  branches  of 
domestic  oil  firms.  Just  as  there  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  United  States  tax  code 
should  be  subsidizing  depletion  of  existing 
resources,  there  is  an  even  greater  question 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  subsidizing  in- 
vestment in  foreign  sources  of  supply  Cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  tax  code  appear  to  do 
this,  and  these  provisions  bear  reexamination 
now  that  the  difficulties  of  relying  on  petro- 
leum imports  have  been  Illustrated  so 
dramatically. 

The  tax  treatment  of  Income  earned  by 
United  States  firms  from  their  foreign  in- 
vestments is  determined  by  two  basic  and 
well-accepted  principles.  The  first  U  that  the 
United  States  follows  standard  International 
conventions  in  allowing  host  countries  to 
assess  the  first  tax  on  the  foreign  profits  of 
U.S.  branches  and  subeidUries;  the  second  is 
that  the  United  States  tries  to  standardize 
the  tax  treatment  of  its  own  firms  between 
foreign  and  domestic  Investment  so  as  not  to 
encourage  or  penalize  either  one.  This  leads 
to  the  imposition  of  the  normal  48  percent 
corporate  tax  rate  on  Income  earned  here  and 
abroad,  but  with  a  dollar-for-dollar  tax 
credit  for  all  Income  taxes  already  paid  to 
foreign  countries  on  earnings  abroad  But  It 
does  not  allow  a  dollar-for-doUar  tax  credit 
for  operating  costs  such  as  rents,  royalties, 
and  excise  taxes.  These  items  are  deducted 
before  computing  taxable  profits,  but  not 
credited  against  tax  liabilities,  both  here  and 
abrotul. 

The  combination  of  these  well-accepted 
principles  can  lead  to  a  rather  bizarre  tax 
situation  for  the  large  U.S.-based  Interna- 
tional oil  companies.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause of  percentage  depletion  and  expensing 
of  Intangible  drilling  expenses,  the  U.S.  tax 
liabilities  on  foreign  petroleum  operations 
are  already  low  without  any  credits,  on  the 
order  of  30  percent  of  gross  profits.  Then, 
because  in  petroleum -exporting  coim  tries  the 
rights  to  land  are  typically  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment, it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish 
creditable  Income  tax  payments  to  these  gov- 
ernments from  deductible  royalties.  In  fact, 
most  payments  are  currejitly  considered  by 
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the  Treasiuy  as  income  taxes  and  are  thus 
credited  against  the  V£.  tax  liability  of  the 
foreign  operation. 

This  is  true  even  though  many  of  these 
countries  do  not  have  general  Income  taxes 
and  this  tax  is  quite  specific  to  petroleum — 
Indeed,  It  Is  quoted  in  dollars  per  barrel  Just 
as  royalties  or  excise  taxes  would  be.  There 
are,  in  other  words,  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  pajrments  to  the  host  country 
should  be  treated  either  as  a  royalty  or  an 
excise  tax,  both  of  which  are  only  deducti- 
ble, and  not  as  a  creditable  Income  tax.  Be- 
cause the  high  creditable  taxes,  about  90 
percent  of  profits,  generally  exceed  the  low 
VS.  tax  liabilities,  U.S.  oil  companies  have 
accumulated  large  amo\mts  of  unused  cred- 
its. Through  another  provision,  they  have 
Ijeen  allowed  to  apply  these  unused  credits 
to  mineral-related  operations  in  low-tax 
third  countries  to  reduce  VS.  tax  liabilities 
there.  The  relationship  of  these  provisions 
then  seems  calculated  to  inspire  Investment 
in  oil-related  operations  in  low-tax  third 
countries — Caribbean  refineries  and  tankers 
registered  in  Liberia,  Honduras,  and  Pana- 
ma— rather  than  domestic  investment. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  large  UjS.  oU 
companies  typically  pay  no  UjS.  tax  at  all  on 
their  foreign  operations,  and  worse,  they 
usually  have  excess  credits  which  they  can 
use  to  make  tax-free  Investments  In  low-tax 
third  countries.  This  Is  a  clear  subsidy  of 
foreign  investment  in  these  third  countries 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  Investment — 
contrary  to  the  goal  of  encouraging  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  trade — and  en- 
courages the  growth  of  large,  vertically  in- 
tegrated multinational  companies,  which 
conflicts  with  antitrust  objectives. 

Certain  steps  could  be  taken  to  redress 
these  shortcomings.  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed in  his  January  1974  energy  message 
that  depletion  allowances  be  eliminated  for 
the  computation  of  taxes  on  the  operations 
of  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  oil  companies. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  domestic  depletion 
allowances,  this  seems  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. The  President  also  asked  the  Treas- 
lu-y  to  review  its  regulations  that  treat  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  as  income 
taxes  and  not  as  royalties  or  excise  taxes, 
the  intention  being  that  only  about  half 
these  payments  would  be  creditable.  The 
Treasury  estimates  that  these  provisions  to- 
gether would  IncreEise  U.S.  government  reve- 
nues by  only  a  small  amoimt,  say  by  $0.1  to 


$0.2  blUlon,  but  they  would  substantially 
eliminate  the  excess  foreign  credits  and 
limit  the  inducement  to  tax  free  Investment 
m  third  countries.  Fiirther  steps,  which 
might  also  be  desirable  to  limit  this  Induce- 
ment and  Increase  revenues  even  more,  woiild 
be  to  consider  the  entire  payment  to  foreign 
governments  deductible  and  to  Introduce  a 
per-country  limitation  which  would  not  al- 
low excess  credits  from  one  foreign  operation 
to  reduce  the  tax  liability  from  operations  in 
other  coiintries. 


DR.  JOSEPH  J.  H.  SMITH— SERVICE 
ABOVE  AND  BEYOND  THE  CALL  OF 
DUTY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  coming  Saturday,  the  first  of 
June,  a  group  of  my  constituents  will 
gather  In  Colton,  Calif.,  to  honor  Dr.  Jo- 
seph J.  H.  Smith,  who  Is  retiring  this 
summer  after  38  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Colton. 

Thirty-eight  years.  That  is  a  long  time 
to  serve  in  any  position.  One  can  more 
easily  appreciate  how  long  ago  Dr.  Smith 
began  his  Colton  practice  by  realizing 
that  he  came  to  Colton  in  the  middle  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  first  cam- 
paign for  reelection  to  the  Presidency. 
And  that  was  not  even  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Smith's  career;  he  had  already  com- 
pleted a  year  as  an  intern  at  Los  An- 
geles County  Hospital,  another  year 
practicing  in  Pomona,  and  6  years  in  the 
Riverside  County  community  of  Blythe 
before  he  came  to  Colton  in  1936. 

During  these  many  years  Dr.  Smith 
has  served  the  citizens  of  the  Colton 
area  in  many  ways.  Apart  from  his  prac- 
tice, he  has  been  active  in  the  Tuberculo- 
sis Association,  the  Cancer  Society,  and 


the  Easter  Seal  Society.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  County  Medical  Society 
in  the  mid-forties,  and  in  1966  as  presi- 
dent of  staff  at  San  Bernardino  Commu- 
nity Hospital.  In  the  period  from  1970 
through  1972,  Dr.  Smith  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Administrative  Board  of 
Community  Hospital. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  the 
Impression,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  Dr. 
Smith's  commimity  service  has  been  re- 
lated to  the  medical  world.  Despite  his 
extensive  donations  of  time  and  effort  In 
that  area,  such  a  statement  would  be 
quite  inaccurate.  Dr.  Smith  served  on 
Colton's  School  Board  for  9  years.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Library  Board 
since  1949,  and  currently  serves  as  its 
president.  I  could  go  on  in  great  detail 
about  Dr.  Smith's  activities  and  offices 
held  in  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Masonic 
Lodge,  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and 
other  organizations  for  some  time.  But 
in  the  interest  of  conserving  time  here 
today  I  will  elaborate  on  only  one  more 
of  Dr.  Smith's  associations :  his  member- 
ship in  my  own  Colton  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  a  member  of 
our  congregation  since  his  arrival  at  Col- 
ton, and  has  served  on  many  committees 
within  the  church.  He  was  chsiirmcLn  of 
the  Building  Committee  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  church's  Sanctuary  and 
Wesley  Hall,  and  from  1960  imtU  19S4. 
he  devoted  a  particular  great  amount  of 
his  time  to  the  church  as  a  speaker  on 
Southeast  Asian  missions,  traveling 
throughout  southern  California  and  even 
into  Arizona  to  speak  in  other  churches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Smith  is  obviously 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  Colton,  well- 
deserving  of  the  testimonial  and  recogni- 
tion dinner  which  his  many  friends  and 
neighbors  have  planned  for  him  tliis 
Saturday  evening.  I  join  them  in  their 
sentiments,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  convey 
the  greetings  and  respect  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  this  distinguished 
humanitarian,  along  with  our  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  fulfilling  future  in  this  new 
period  of  his  life. 


SENATE— Frirfai^,  May  31,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Sam 
NuwN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


with  a  sense  of  the  transcendent  and 
eternal  in  our  hearts. 
We  pray  in  Thy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father-God,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name  in  this  Chamber,  in  every  oflBce,  in 
every  concourse,  and  in  all  our  work.  Lift 
our  duties  into  service  for  Thee.  May  no 
task  seem  trivial,  no  duty  too  small,  no 
program  without  meaning,  no  day  with- 
out its  splendor.  Hold  us  to  truths 
higher  than  ourselves,  to  standards  which 
keep  us  striving  for  Improvement,  to 
principles  tested  by  time  and  confirmed 
in  experience.  May  we  ever  be  receptive 
to  new  insights,  to  fresh  revelations  of 
truth,  and  free  us  from  scorn  of  that 
which  is  old  simply  because  it  is  old. 
May  we  go  forth  to  our  temporal  duties 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatb, 
President  pbo  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C..  May  31,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  NUNN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  30,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
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to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Helt|ng,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EZECUnVE  MESSAOEfi 
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REFERRED 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  with  the  exception  of  Calen- 
dar No.  145.  will  be  stated. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


As  In  executive  session  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  (Mr.  NtniH)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  ffom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  wdre  referred  to 
the  appropriate  commltteas. 

(The  nominations  recelted  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  TH^  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Ho|ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  oqe  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2957)  relating  to  the  activities  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cvzitn,  Mr.  Mor- 
GAW,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Woirr,  Mr.  Prx- 
UNGHmrsEN,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference.  , 

The  message  also  annou4ced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  US.  3203)  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  delations  Act 
to  extend  Its  coverage  and  protection  to 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  b  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  end  that  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Qtjie.  Mr.  Ash- 
brook,  and  Mr.  ErlenborJi  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  ipart  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  CH.R.  10265) 
to  provide  for  an  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Ofl9ce  of  the  federal  Re- 
serve Board,  banks,  and  branches,  to 
extend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  and  to  provide  aji  additional 
$80,000,000  for  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  branch  fundings,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Robert  Ellsworth 
of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  David  P.  Taylor, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  coMldered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


cuiirer 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Adm.  James  L 
Holloway  m.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
Is  considered  and  confirmed. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFEBtRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10265)  to  provide  for  an 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  OfQce 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  BoarcJ.  banks,  and 
branches,  to  extend  section  ^(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  tct  provide  an 
additional  $80,000,000  for  tl>e  construc- 
tion of  Federal  Reserve  b|ink  branch 
buildings,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  ^n  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


I 

3]|ON 


EXECUTIVE  SESSl 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^-.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiit  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, with  the  excepUon  df  Calendar 
No.  145.  I 

There  being  no  objecUon,  i  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideratlai  of  execu- 
tive bi]siness. 


NOMINATIONS      ON      THE      SECRE- 
TARY'S DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdiy  nominations 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.   Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resimie  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  ISRAELI-SYRIAN 
DISENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  want  to  congratulate  President  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  on  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  having  reached  an 
Israeli-Syrian  disengagement. 

Considering  aU  of  the  age-old  prob- 
lems and  deep-rooted  prejudices  In- 
volved, I  know  that  the  frustrations  that 
confronted  Dr.  Kissinger  in  his  per- 
sistent efforts  must  have  seemed  at 
times  overwhelming.  But  with  his  usual 
tenacity  and  some  flexibility,  his  great 
knowledge  and  skill,  he  has  finally  been 
successful  In  achieving  the  goal  he  set 
out  to  gain. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  In  reaching 
this  goal.  Dr.  Kissinger  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon  and  acted  at  all 
times  with  the  authority  of  President 
Nixon. 

The  Nation  should  be  grateful.  WhDe 
there  are  many  problems  that  remain  to 
be  settled,  I  beUeve  that  our  country 
and  other  peace-loving  countries  can 
certainly  breathe  more  easily  and  can 
certainly  be  proud  of  the  President  and 
of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  for  this 
very  extraordinary  and  difficult,  as  well 
as  highly  important  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  congratu- 
late the  President  and  Dr.  Kissinger.  I 
think  that  Dr.  Kissinger  was  the  right 
man,  at  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right 
time. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  countries 
of  Israel  and  Syria  must  have  had  great 
dlfQculty  in  persuading  their  own  people 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  In- 
stances. difBcultles  In  understanding 
really  what  the  problems  of  each  other's 
coimtry  were.  They  needed  the  highly 
skillful  mediating  force  as  provided  by 
Dr.  Kissinger  to  bring  them  together  and 
help  to  resolve  their  differences. 

Once  again,  Dr.  Kissinger  has  shown 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Senate  In  having  confirmed  his  nomina- 
tion, worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  having 
been  nominated  by  him,  and  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people 
and  the  leaders  of  the  various  countries 
which  have  been  aided  by  his  superior 
mediating  skills. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Dr.  Kissinger  will  appreciate 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
the  assistant  majority  leader.  I  certainly 
do.  I  should  like.  In  effect,  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  in  what  he  has 
Just  said.  I  think  that  Dr.  Kissinger,  In- 
deed. Is  the  architect  of  the  first  real 
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chance  for  permanent  peace  in  the  entire 
Mideast  and  that  the  past  32  days  he 
spent  there,  serving  as  the  principal 
catalyst  in  negotiating  a  cease-fire  and 
a  buffer  zone  between  Israel  and  Syria 
are  among  the  most  Important  32  days 
of  these  times. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Kissinger  on  his 
successful  efforts,  and  the  President  on 
his  confidence  In  Dr.  Kissinger,  making 
him  available  for  that  purpose. 


DEATH  OP  E.  K.  GAYLORD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  an  era.  Mr.  E.  K.  Gay- 
lord  passed  away  last  night  during  his 
102d  year,  after  spending  the  day  at 
the  oflace  and  attending  a  dedication. 

Every  Oklahoman  Is  saddened  by  Mr. 
Oaylord's  death.  We  will  miss  Mr.  Gay- 
lord  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  our 
leaders  because,  In  a  real  sense,  before 
statehood  until  his  recent  passing,  he  has 
been  one  of  our  foremost  leaders. 

Mr.  Gaylord  was  an  amazing  man.  His 
life  was  as  good  as  It  was  long.  He  was 
as  compassionate  as  he  was  courageous, 
as  conscientious  as  he  was  determined,  as 
energetic  as  he  was  visionary,  as  sensitive 
as  he  was  honest.  He  was  a  gentleman — 
a  genuine  gentleman. 

Mr.  Gaylord 's  spartan  and  religious 
life  overflowed  with  accomplishments 
and  greatness.  His  productivity  and  rec- 
ord will  stand  forever  as  an  example  and 
a  challenge  to  every  Oklahoman  and 
American.  He  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  man  among  the  great  men  of  Ok- 
lahoma and  our  country. 

When  from  time  to  time  the  history  of 
Oklahoma  Is  written,  the  Imprint  of  Mr. 
Gaylord  will  be  readily  apparent.  That 
Imprint  will  be  a  mark  of  progress  and 
goodness.  Because  Mr,  Gaylord  contin- 
ually planned  for  the  future,  we  will 
profit  from  his  life  for  years  to  come. 

In  thinking  about  Mr.  Gaylord's  long 
life,  It  Is  apparent  that,  from  beginning 
to  end,  he  seemed,  on  every  single  day,  to 
fulfill  the  philosophy  expressed  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

It  Is  not  the  critic  who  counts;  not  the  man 
who  points  out  how  the  strong  man  stumbled, 
or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done 
better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  Is 
actually  In  the  arena:  whose  face  Is  marred 
by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives 
valiantly;  who  errs  and  comes  short  again  and 
again;  who  knows  the  great  enthusiasms,  the 
great  devotions,  and  spends  himself  In  a 
worthy  cause;  who  at  the  best  knows  in  the 
end  the  triumph  of  high  achievement;  and 
who  at  the  worst,  If  he  falls,  at  least  falls 
while  daring  greatly;  so  that  his  place  shall 
never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who 
know  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
3000,  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  MILITARY  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  annoimced  on  yesterday  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  wilderness  bill  today, 
the  Senate  would  proceed — without  votes, 
but  for  the  pimiose  of  having  opening 
statements,  If  desired,  by  Senators— to 
the  consideration  of  S.  3000,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  military  procurement. 


That  is  still  the  Intention  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  after  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration— or  resume 
consideration,  whichever  the  case  may 
be — of  S.  3000. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  assume  that  action  will  be  completed  on 
the  Wilderness  Act  today.  There  Is  no 
time  agreement  thereon,  as  of  this 
moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Wilderness  Act  today, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  3000.  for  the  purpose  only  of  open- 
ing statements  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  NuNN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  Indicated  : 
Proposed    Lkoislation    Fbom    Secketart    or 

COMMZHCB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  216(b)  (1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (with  accompanying 
papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BUBDICK,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  672.  A  bill  to  waive  the  statute  of 
limitations  with  regard  to  the  tort  claims 
of  certain  Individuals  against  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  93-889) ;  and 

H.R.  6979.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Monroe  A. 
Lucas  (Rept.  No.  93-890). 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Hansen,  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  3568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Bruce 
Dodds.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  3659.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  tise  of  dogs 
In  research  and  experiments  conducted  by 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  United  States  when  such  use  is 
likely  to  result  In  needless  or  excessive  suf- 
fering by  such  dogs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

8.  3560.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  so  as  to  encourage  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  the  recovery  of  ma- 
terials and  energy  from  solid  waste  residues, 
to  authorize  regional  solid  waste  system  and 
resource  recovery  planning  grants,  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  the  recovery  of  resources 
from  solid  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worka 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  3558.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Bruce  Dodds.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  McGEE.  .Mr.  President,  today  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Haskell.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Cranston. 
have  joined  me  In  Introducing  a  private 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Air  Force  Academy 
Cadet  Second_Cla6s  John  Bruce  Dodds. 
Bruce  is  the  son  of  a  military  family  who 
maintain  a  home  in  the  Wind  River 
Moimtain  Range,  near  Pinedale,  In  Wyo- 
ming, and  he  was  my  nominee  to  the 
Academy. 

Early  this  spring  Cadet  Dodds  was 
discovered  to  have  a  malignant  tumor 
in  his  thigh,  and  his  leg  was  removed  at 
Fitzsimmons  Hospital  In  Denver.  I  have 
been  informed  that  all  medical  author- 
ities believe  that  the  operation  was  suc- 
cessful and  that  as  far  as  they  can  de- 
termine there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
spread  of  the  cancer.  Cadet  Dodds  was 
back  in  classes  at  the  Academy  on 
crutches  In  time  to  ctach  up  on  his  aca- 
demic work  and  take  his  final  exams.  I 
have  just  been  advised  that  he  has  again 
earned  the  academic  honor  of  a  position 
on  the  dean's  list.  Later  this  year  he  will 
be  fitted  with  a  prosthesis  and  receive  the 
necessary  training  to  enable  him  to  do 
everything  he  once  did  with  two  legs — 
except  run. 

However,  the  Air  Force  has  deter- 
mined that,  without  exception,  they  have 
no  authority  to  keep  a  cadet  at  the  Acad- 
emy who  is  not  fully  qualified  for  com- 
missioning as  an  officer  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  upon  his  graduation. 

Cadet  Dodds'  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
part  of  a  military  family,  and  his  goal 
has  always  been  to  attend  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  graduate,  and  spend  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  coimtry.  His  desire 
remains  to  continue  at  the  Academy  and 
graduate  with  his  class,  although  he  real- 
izes that  he  could  not  be  commissioned. 
His  father,  Col.  John  Dodds,  has  spent  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in  Washing- 
ton these  last  few  weeks  meeting  with 
Air  Force  officials  In  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  waiver  which  would  allow  Bruce  to  fin- 
ish his  education  at  the  Academy.  Col- 
onel Dodds  has  also  been  advised  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  such  a  waiver. 
The  bill  we  Introduce  today  would  allow 
this  cadet  to  graduate  with  his  class.  .; 
This  yoxmg  man's  future  has  been  % 
changed  by  an  "act  of  God."  His  morale 
and  determination  can  be  strengthened 
by  such  an  opportunity  to  continue  his 
academics  at  the  Academy,  where  he  hM 
many  friends  among  the  Cadet  Corps. 
The  effect  of  such  a  humanitarian  act 
by  Congress  would  not  only  influence  the 
life  of  Cadet  Second  Class  John  Bruce 
Dodds,  it  would  also  affect  the  Academy, 
the  entire  Cadet  Corps,  and  the  total 
image  of  the  military  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public — at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Is  endeavoring  to  effectuate  an  "all-vol- 
imteer"  Army. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  Indeed  a  case 
where  time  Is  of  the  essence.  Our  prompt 
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favorable  action  Is  imperat  ve  prior  to 
the  fall  semester  at  the  Academy. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3559.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
dogs  In  research  and  experiments  con- 
ducted by  departments,  ageni  ;ies,  and  in- 
stnmientalities  of  the  United  States 
when  such  use  is  likely  to  res  iilt  In  need- 
less or  excessive  suffering  bs  such  dogs. 
Referred  to  the  Committef  on  Com- 
merce. 1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber I  wrote  to  John  L.  McLicas,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  to  projtest  experi- 
ments using  beagle  dogs  to  t^t  environ- 
mental pollutants  at  Wrighjt-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  in  Ohio.  I]  considered 
these  experiments  conducted  on  mute 
victims  to  be  cruel  and  inhuitiane.  I  was 
assured  at  that  time  that  it  was  not  the 
poUcy  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  to  con- 
duct experiments  that  would  cause  need- 
less suffering  and  torture  of  tnese  domes- 
tic animals.  I 

I  now  understand  that  th^  Edgewood 
Arsenal  Research  Center  had  advertised 
for  450  beagle  puppies  to  be  iosed  in  ex- 
periments with  toxic  materitds  used  in 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  research  center 
has  used  446  beagles  for  thes9  tests  since 
July  1,  1973.  Those  dogs  thatj  do  not  die 
during  the  painful  experiments  are 
killed  later  for  autopsies  tol  study  the 
effects  of  the  gases.  In  many  leases  these 
animals  are  "debarked"  so  tjiey  cannot 
emit  so  much  as  a  whimper  djuring  these 
experiments.  I 

At  present  there  are  no  laws  to  protect 
dogs  in  laboratories,  no  regulations  at 
all  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  them,  no 
requirements  that  they  be  hmdled  hu- 
manely— only  suggested  guidelines.  It 
is  obvious  to  me  that  it  will  take  more 
than  the  public  outcry  to  halt  these  ex- 
periments and  provide  for  tjie  humane 
treatment  of  these  domestic  animals. 

It  Is  the  public  policy  in  thlp  Nation  to 
prevent  the  inhimiane  treatment  of  both 
domestic  and  wild  amimals  a^  evidenced 
by  the  excellent  and  often]  thankless 
work  of  the  SPCA  and  various  humane 
societies.  The  Congress  itself  l>as  taken  a 
stand  on  the  treatment  of  \rild  horses 
and  has  set  stiff  anticruelty  ^-egiilations 
on  trapping  practices.  The  !  taxpayers 
resent  their  tax  dollars  beii^g  used  to 
finance  these  experiments  whi 
guards  have  been  provided  to 
the  methods  used  are  palnl( 
more  humane,  altemaitlve 
could  not  achieve  the  sami 
results. 

I  beUeve  it  Is  time  for  the  dongress  to 
help  stop  this  barbaric  cruelty.  There- 
fore, I  am  introducing  legislajtion  today 
that  would  prohibit  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  using  dogs  in  these  experiments, 
causing  needless  suffering  andlinhumane 
treatment  of  these  domestic  bnimsils. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Coigress  will 
respond  swiftly  to  this  probleyi.  will  ac- 
cord my  bill  full  and  comple(te  consid- 
eration, and  will  act  to  put  an  end  to 
these  practices  which  are  so  abhorrent 
to  the  American  people.  I  wiD  welcome 
the  cosponsorship  and  supp<irt  of  my 
colleagues  as  this  leglslatloi  receives 
consideration.    And    I    ask    unanimous 


re  no  safe- 
sure  that 
^s,  or  that 
procedures 
research 


consent  that  the   text  of   the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3569 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  dogs  in  research 
and  experiments  conducted  by  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  when  such  use  Is  likely 
to  result  In  needless  or  excessive  suffering 
by  such  dogs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  It  Is  against  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  use  dogs  In  sclentlflo 
research  or  experiments  when  such  use  re- 
sults In  needless  or  excessive  suffering  by 
such  dogs.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
require  all  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  United  States  to  com- 
ply with  that  policy. 

Sxc.  2.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Labora- 
tory Animal  Welfare  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2138)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  14.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  may  use  any 
dog  in  any  scientific,  quasi-scientific,  medi- 
cal, or  quasl-medlcal  research  or  experiment 
if  the  use  of  such  dog  in  such  research  or 
experiment  is  likely  to  result  in  needless  or 
excessive  suffering  by  such  dog." 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  3560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  so  as  to  encourage  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  the  re- 
covery of  materials  and  energy  from  solid 
waste  residues,  to  authorize  regional  solid 
waste  system  and  resource  recovery 
planning  grants,  to  .provide  incentLves 
for  the  recovery  of  resources  from  solid 
wastes,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

INTHODDCnON    OF    THX    SOLID    WASTE    UTILIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1874 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  familiar  with  the  major  problems 
facing  urban  communities  in  the  United 
States.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  surveys  these 
critical  problems. 

Mayors  and  councllmen  throughout 
our  country  have  ranked  refuse  and 
soUd  waste  problems  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  28  major  problems  facing  urban  areas 
throughout  America.  This  concern  is  con- 
sidered more  significant  than  those  of 
law  enforcement,  streets  and  highways, 
fiscal  tax  poUcies.  and  some  24  other  ma- 
jor problems  facing  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Only  in  the  West  does 
refuse  and  solid  waste  rank  behind  law 
enforcement,  relationships  with  the 
coimty,  planning  and  zoning,  downtown 
development,  streets  and  highways,  and 
public  transit. 

Nearly  half  of  our  cities,  some  46.5  per- 
cent, anticipate  running  out  of  current 
landfill  capacity  between  1974  and  1978. 
Solid  waste  disposal  is  the  third  largest 
expenditure  funded  solely  from  local 
revenues. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimated  that  in  1971  about  125  million 
tons  of  municipal  waste,  or  3.2  pounds 
per  person  per  day,  were  generated  from 
residential  and  commercial  sources. 

In  response  to  the  problems,  I  intro- 
duce the  Solid  Waste  Utilization  Act  of 


1974.  This  measure  establishes  a  nation- 
al policy  of  encouraging  the  greatest 
practicable  degree  of  recovery  of  re- 
sources and  energy  from  solid  waste.  The 
bill  also  would  require  the  environmen- 
tally safe  disposal  of  solid  waste  resi- 
dues. In  the  furtherance  of  this  policy, 
the  bill,  in  summary,  contains  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

First.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  would  be  required  to  promulgate 
standards  for  the  disposal  of  solid  waste 
from  any  municipality  with  a  population 
of  2,500  or  more.  Such  standards  must 
prohibit  all  open  dumping  or  open  burn- 
ing of  solid  waste  and  require  compli- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  Similar  standards  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  disposal  of  Industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  mineral  solid  wastes  not 
collected  by  municipal  systems. 

Second.  An  authorization  of  $5  million 
each  year  is  provided  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  municipalities,  and 
regional  solid  waste  planning  agencies 
for  the  planning  and  installation  of  re- 
source recovery  systems,  for  the  planning 
of  hazardous  waste  management  systems, 
and  the  implementation  and  operation  of 
efBcient  conventional  solid  waste  dis- 
posal systems. 

Each  metropolitan  area  and  a  sur- 
rounding territory  of  sufficient  size  to 
economically  justify  regional  manage- 
ment would  be  required  to  have  appro- 
priate processes  for  regional  planning  of 
solid  waste  management,  resource  re- 
covery, and  hikzardous  waste  disposal 
systems.  The  Governor,  in  accordance 
with  Federal  giildellnes,  would  be  re- 
quired to  designate  regional  planning 
agencies  composed  at  least  in  part  of 
local  elected  officials. 

This  provision  is  patterned  after  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  However,  the  planning  en- 
titles designated  under  this  provision 
also  would  be  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  resource  recoverj*  systems. 

Third.  The  bill  would  provide  loans  to 
munlclpaltles  or  regional  agencies  for 
resource,  including  energy,  recovery 
systems.  In  addition,  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  guarantee  loans 
made  to  private  industry  by  lending  In- 
stitutions for  the  construction  of  re- 
source and  energy  recovery  systems. 
These  loans  and  guarantees  could  be 
made  until  July  1,  1979,  and  would  be 
repaid  out  of  user  charges  after  providing 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  any  pri- 
vate capital  Involved. 

Fourth.  The  bill  also  seeks  to  provide 
markets  for  recovered  resources  by  re- 
quiring Federal  agencies  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  procurement  to  goods  and  mate- 
rials manufacutred  by  recovered  re- 
sources. Such  goods  and  materials  are 
eligible  for  purchase  at  an  Incentive  price 
of  up  to  125  percent  of  the  current  mar- 
ket price  for  equivalent  goods  or  mate- 
rials. In  addition,  grants  can  be  made 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
recycling  centers. 

Fifth.  In  order  to  assure  a  market  for 
resource  recovery,  manufacturers  of  con- 
tainers or  manufacturers  of  primary  ma- 
terials such  as  aluminum,  glass,  plastic 
and  steel,  used  in  containers,  are  required 
to  guarantee  the  purchase  of  all  recov- 
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ered  resources  from  containers  recovered 
by  resource  recovery  systems  constructed 
with  assistance  under  this  act.  Guaran- 
tees are  for  purchases  at  the  prevailing 
market  value  or  recovered  resources 
meeting  market  specifications. 

Sixth.  Any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision which  receives  assistance  under 
the  proposed  act  and  in  which  such  guar- 
antees are  provided,  would  be  preempted 
from  adopting  or  implementing  any  con- 
trols, taxes  or  deposits  on  containers. 
This  preemption  would  prevent  any  such 
controls  from  placing  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  commerce  or  substantially 
altering  the  distribution  system  for  con- 
tainers or  their  contents. 

Seventh.  Conforming  amendments  are 
provided  in  the  existing  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  including  authority  to  make 
contracts  for  demonstration  with  any 
private  organization  or  individual. 

Eighth.  For  resource  recovery  demon- 
stration system  grants  and  contracts. 
$140  million  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  yeais 
1975  and  1976.  This  is  identical  to  the 
existing  authorization  under  this  section. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  new  provisions 
of  the  act,  $200  million  is  authorized  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977, 
Thus  the  total  authorization  In  the  bill, 
over  3  years,  would  be  $880  million. 

ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    HEARINGS 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  will 
conduct  hearings  on  this  bill  and  other 
related  measures  on  July  9,  10,  and  11. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  by  the  new 
Panel  on  Materials  Policy  which  was 
established  this  week  in  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution. 

The  uncertainty  and  increasing  cost  of 
energy  supplies  has  placed  increased  em- 
phasis to  the  need  to  obtain  maximum 
use  and  reuse  of  our  dwindling  non- 
renewable natural  resources.  The  Panel 
on  Materials  Policy,  which  I  will  chair, 
will  deal  exclusively  with  Issues  relating 
to  resource  management  and  materials 
policy  and  will  be  the  focal  point  of  Com- 
mittee activities  in  this  area. 

Other  members  of  the  Panel  are  Sena- 
tor EDMtTND  S.  MusKiE,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion, Senator  Lloyd  Eentsen,  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Bieen,  Jr.,  Senator  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  Senator  James  A.  MoClurk, 
and  Senator  Pete  V.  DoiCEinci. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day, the  July  hearings  will  also  consider 
S.  3549.  the  Energy  Recovery  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Muskie;  S.  3277,  the  Energy  and 
Resource  Recovery  Act,  introduced  by 
Senator  Domenici;  and  administration 
proposals  in  this  field. 

Prior  to  these  hearings  on  leglsla- 
lative  proposals,  the  Panel  on  Materials 
Policy,  on  June  11.  will  consider  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy.  On  the  following  day, 
June  12,  representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  appear  to 
discuss  issues  associated  with  the  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes.  State  and  lo- 
cal officials  will  testify  before  the  panel 
on  June  13  to  review  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships In  the  solid  waste  and  resource 
recovery  field. 

Both  of  these  sets  of  hearings  will  be- 
gin at  9:30  a.m.  each  day  In  room  4200, 
Dirksen  Building. 


MAIERIALS    POLICY 

With  enactment  of  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-512 — 
the  Congress  also  created  (title  II)  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  PoUcy 
"to  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
conserve  materials."  In  recognition  of 
the  need  to  "utilize  present  resources  and 
technology  more  efficiently  and  to  an- 
ticipate future  materials  requirements  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world,"  the  Comls- 
sion  was  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions "on  the  supply,  use,  recovery,  and 
disposal  of  materials." 

In  the  Jime  27, 1973.  final  report  of  the 
Commission,  found  that  the  goal  of  a 
national  materials  policy  for  the  United 
States  should  be  to — 

First.  Provide  adequate  energy  and 
materials  supplies  to  satisfy  not  only  the 
basic  needs  of  nutrition,  shelter,  and 
health,  but  a  dynamic  economy,  without 
indulgence  in  waste; 

Second.  Rely  on  market  forces  as  a 
prime  determinant  of  the  mix  of  imports 
and  domestic  production  in  the  field  of 
materials  but  at  the  same  time  decrease 
and  prevent  wherever  necessary  a  dan- 
gerous or  costly  dependence  on  imports; 
Third.  Accomplish  the  foregoing  ob- 
jectives while  protecting  or  enhancing 
the  environment  In  which  we  live; 

Fourth.  Conserve  oui*  natural  re- 
sources and  environment  by  treating 
waste  materials  as  resources  and  return- 
ing them  either  to  use  or,  in  a  harmless 
condition,  to  the  ecosystem;  and 

Fifth.  Institute  coordinated  resource 
policy  planning  which  recognizes  the  in- 
terrelationship among  materials,  energy, 
and  the  environment. 

In  summary,  the  United  States  needs 
a  national  materials  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  simultaneous 
achievement  of  energy,  materials,  and 
environmental  policies.  The  economy 
and  the  environment  do  not  represent 
polar  interests;  rather,  they  are  part 
of  the  same  system. 

Three  basic  policy  directives  evolved 
from  the  Commission's  deliberations 
geared  toward  "meeting  the  challenges 
of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  mate- 
rials while  managing  and  conserving  the 
physical  basis  of  our  national  life": 

Strike  a  balance  between  the  "need 
to  produce  goods"  and  the  "need  to  pro- 
tect the  environment"  by  modifying  the 
materials  system  so  that  all  resources, 
including  environmental,  are  paid  for  by 
users. 

Strive  for  an  equilibrium  between  the 
supply  of  materials  and  the  demand  for 
their  use  by  increasing  primary  materials 
production  and  by  conserving  materials 
through  accelerated  waste  recycling  and 
greater  efficiency  of  use  of  materials. 

Manage  materials  policy  more  effec- 
tively by  recognizing  the  complex  inter- 
relationships of  the  materials — energy — 
environment  system  so  that  laws.  Execu- 
tive orders,  and  administrative  practices 
reinforce  policy  and  not  counteract  It. 
The  Commission  considered  resource 
recovery  among  the  highest  national 
priorities  and  encouraged  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  establish 
recycling  as  an  explicit  national  goal. 

KNERGT   CONSERVATION 

Recent  concerns  for  the  adeq;uacy  of 
United  States  energy  supplies  and  en- 


vironmental qua.Uty  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources as  well  as  energy  and  on  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  these  resources  on 
the  enviioimient.  Faced  with  continued 
growth  in  the  consumption  of  energy 
and  materials  and  the  generation  oi 
waste,  attention  is  presently  being  di- 
rected to  the  conservation  of  energy 
and  the  improvement  on  current  energy 
and  materials  uses  and  effective  man- 
agement practices. 

Mr.  President,  significant  savings  in 
energy  consumption  can  be  made  through 
better  solid  waste  management  and  re- 
source recovery  methods.  Energy  con- 
servation is  possible  through  four  means; 
source  reduction,  energy  recovery,  re- 
cycling, and  improved  collection. '  The 
potential  savings  in  energy  consimiption 
through  improved  solid  waste  manage- 
ment was  recently  discussed  in  a  paper 
by  Robert  A.  Lowe  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Office  of  Solid  Waste 
Management  Programs.  Through  a  com- 
bination of  source  reduction,  recycling, 
and  improved  collection  there  is  an  esti- 
mated national  energy  savings  equiv- 
alent to  some  521.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

By  comparison,  this  is  equal  to:  7 
percent  of  all  the  fuel  consumed  by 
utilities  in  1970;  14  percent  of  aU  the 
coal  consumed  by  utilities  in  1970;  35 
percent  of  tlie  oil  projected  to  be  deliv- 
ered thiough  the  Alaskan  pipeline;  51: 
percent  of  the  crude  oil  imported  di- 
rectly from  the  Middle  East  in  Septem- 
ber 1973;  or  1.5  percent  of  all  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1970. 

These  four  energy  conservation  oppor- 
tunities can  be  developed  If  they  are 
properly  reflected  In  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement plan  which  considers  the  flow 
of  materials  through  our  economy  from 
the  point  of  acquisition  of  material  re- 
sources through  processing  and  manu- 
facturing, to  product  use.  and  ultimate 
waste  disposal. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE   DISPOSAL 

With  enactment  of  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  establishment  of  a 
national  system  for  the  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes.  In  its  1974 
mental  Protection  Agency  concluded 
that — 

The  management  of  the  Nation's  hazard- 
ous residues — toxic  chemical,  biological, 
radioactive,  flammable,  and  explosive 
wastes — Its  generaUy  Inadequate:  numerous 
case  studies  demonstrate  that  public  health 
and  welfare  are  unnecassarUy  threatened  by 
the  uncontrolled  discharge  of  such  waste 
materials  into  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  technology  Is  avail- 
able to  treat  most  of  these  hazardous 
wastes  by  physical,  chemical,  thermal, 
or  biological  methods,  and  for  dispostil 
of  the  resultant  residues.  According  to 
the  EPA,  the  chief  programatic  require- 
ment to  bring  adequate  management  of 
hazardous  wastes  is  the  creation  of  de- 
mand and  an  adequate  capacity  for 
treatment  and  disposal  of  such  wastes. 
A  national  policy  on  hazardous  waste 
management  is  needed,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration environmental  protection, 
equitable  distribution  of  costs  among 
sources,  and  recovery  of  waste  materlaL 

To  Insure  adequate  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  and  the  environment,  a  regu- 
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latory  approach  Is  deemed  best  for 
achievement  of  such  a  mat«tlal  hazard- 
ous waste  management  policy . 

The  EPA  concluded  in  its  rpport  to  the 
Congress  that: 

(1)  a  baz&nlouB  waste  mana^ment  prob- 
lem exists  and  Its  magnitude  1$  Increasing; 
(2)  the  technical  means  to  solvo  the  problem 
exist  for  most  haaardous  waste  Hut  are  costly 
In  comparison  with  present  practices;  (3)  the 
legislative  and  economic  Incentlffes  for  using 
available  technology  are  not  Buffldent  to 
cause  environmentally  adequate  treatment 
and  disposal  In  most  cases;  (4)  the  most  ef- 
fective solution  at  least  direct'  cost  to  the 
puollc  Is  a  program  for  the  regulation  of 
hazardous  waste  treatment  and  disposal;  (6) 
a  private  hazardous  waste  management  serv- 
ice Industry  exists  and  Is  capable  of  expand- 
ing under  the  stimulus  of  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram; (6)  because  of  Inherent  uncertainties, 
private  sector  response  cannot  be  definitely 
prescribed;  (7)  several  alternatives  for  Oov- 
emment  action  are  available,  bat,  based  on 
analyses  to  date,  EPA  Is  not  convinced  that 
such  actions  are  needed. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  la  this  study 
the  proposed  Solid  Waste  Utljlzatlon  Act 
of  1974  contains  provisions  jor  the  de- 
velopment of  regional  hazardous  waste 
disposal  systems  £is  well  as  BoUd  waste 
management  and  resource  recovery  sys- 
tems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  of  the  |I974  report 
of  the  Enviroxmiental  Protecljlon  Agency 
to  the  Congress  on  the  dlspoisal  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  l 

There  being  no  objection  J  the  sum- 
mary and  conclusions  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMART  AND  CONCLUSH  >MS 

The  management  of  the  Nation's  hazard- 
ous residue — toxic  chemical,  biological, 
radioactive,  flammable,  and  explosive 
wastes — iB  generally  Inadequate;  numerous 
care  studies  demonstrate  that  pibllc  health 
and  welfare  are  unnecessarily  threatened  by 
the  uncontroUed  discharge  of  such  waste 
materials  Into  the  environment 

Prom  surveys  conducted  durl|ig  this  pro- 
gram. It  Is  estimated  that  the  generation  of 
nonradioactive  hazardoiis  wast^  Is  taking 
place  at  the  rate  of  approximately  10  mil- 
lion tons  yearly.  About  40  percfnt  of  these 
wastes  by  weight  Is  Inorganic  liiaterlal  and 
about  60  percent  Is  organic;  a^out  90  per- 
cent occurs  In  liquid  or  BemUl(|uld  form. 

Hazardovis  waste  generation  \a  growing  at 
a  rate  of  5  to  10  percent  annually  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  factors}  Increasing 
production  and  consumption  k^tes,  bans 
and  consumption  rates,  bans  and  cancel- 
lations of  toxic  substances,  and  energy  re- 
quirements (which  lead  to  radioactive  waste 
generation   at   higher   rates) .       I 

Hazardous  waste  disposal  to  Ithe  land  Is 
Increasing  as  a  result  of  air  an4  water  pol- 
lution controls  (which  captxir^  hazardous 
wastes  from  other  media  and  transfer  them 
to  land)  and  denial  of  heretofcpe  accepted 
methods  of  disposal  such  as  ocejn  dumping. 

Current  expenditures  by  generators  for 
treatment  and  disposal  of  suchj  wastes  are 
low  relative  to  what  is  required  fbr  adequate 
treatment  and  disposal.  Ocean  damping  and 
simple  land  disp>oeal  costs  are  c4i  the  order 
of  $3  per  ton  whereas  environmentally  ade- 
quate management  could  require  as  much 
as  «60  per  ton  If  all  costs  are  Internalized. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  legi^atlon  and 
regulations  dealing  with  the  treiitment  and 
dlspoaal  of  nonradioactive  hazafdous  waste 
are  generally  spotty  or  nonexistent  At  the 
Federal  level,  the  Clean  Air  Ac;;  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Acjt:  and  the 
B<arlne   Protection,   Research,   a4d   Sanctu- 


aries Act  provide  control  authority  over  the 
Incineration,  and  water  and  ocean  disposal 
of  certain  hazardous  wastes  but  not  over 
the  land  disposal  of  residues.  Fourteen  other 
Federal  laws  deal  In  a  peripheral  manner 
with  the  management  of  hazardous  wastes. 
Approximately  25  States  have  limited  ha- 
zardous waste  regulatory  authority. 

Given  this  permissive  legislative  climate, 
generators  of  waste  are  under  Uttle  or  no 
presstire  to  expend  resources  for  the  ade- 
quate management  of  their  hazardous 
wastes.  There  Is  Uttle  economic  Incentive 
(e.g.,  the  high  costs  of  adequate  manage- 
ment compared  with  costs  of  current  prac- 
tice) for  generators  to  dispose  of  wastes  \n 
adequate  ways. 

Technology  Is  available  to  treat  most 
hazardous  waste  streams  by  physical,  chem- 
ical, thermal,  and  biological  methods,  and 
for  disposal  of  residues.  Use  of  such  treat- 
ment and  disposal  processes  is  costly,  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  CI. 40  per  ton  for  carbon 
sorption,  no  per  ton  for  neutralization/ 
precipitation,  and  $13.60  per  ton  for  chemical 
oxidation  to  $95  per  ton  for  Incineration. 
Several  imlt  processes  are  usually  required 
for  ccunplete  treatment  and  disposal  of  a 
given  waste  stream.  Transfer  and  adaptation 
of  existing  technology  to  hazardous  waste 
management  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases. 
Development  of  new  treatment  and  disposal 
methods  for  some  wastes  (e.g.,  arsenic  trl- 
oxide  and  arsenltes  and  arsenates  of  lead, 
sodium,  zinc,  and  potassium)  is  required. 
In  the  absence  of  treatment  processes.  In- 
terim storage  of  wastes  on  land  Is  possible 
using  methods  that  minimize  hazard  to  the 
pubUc  and  the  environment  (e.g.,  secure 
s+orage  and  membrane  landfills) . 

A  small  private  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment industry  has  emerged  In  the  last  decade 
offering  treatment  and  disposal  services  to 
generators.  The  Industry  currently  has  capi- 
tal Investments  of  approximately  $25  million 
and  a  capacity  to  handle  about  2.6  million 
toos  of  hazardous  materials  yearly,  or  26 
percent  of  capacity  required  nationaUy. 
However,  the  Industry's  current  throughput 
of  hazardous  waste  Is  about  24  percent  of 
installed  capacity,  or  6  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total.  The  low  level  of  utilization  of 
this  industry's  services  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  regulatory  and  economic  incentives 
for  generators  to  manage  their  hazardous 
wastes  In  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 
This  Industry  could  respond  over  time  to  pro- 
vide needed  capacity  if  a  national  program 
for  hazardous  waste  management,  with 
strong  enforcement  capabUities,  was  created. 
This  tadustry  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  regulation  also. 

The  chief  prognunmatlc  requirement  to 
bring  about  adequate  management  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  is  the  creation  of  demand  and 
adequate  capacity  for  treatment  and  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes.  A  national  policy  on 
hazardoiis  waste  management  should  taXe 
into  consideration  environmental  protection, 
equitable  cost  distribution  among  generators, 
and  recovery  of  waste  materials. 

A  regulatory  approach  is  best  for  the 
achievement  of  hazardous  waste  manage- 
menrt  objectives.  Such  an  approach  ensures 
adequate  protection  of  public  health  and  the 
environment.  It  will  likely  result  In  the 
creation  of  treatment  and  disposal  capacity 
by  the  private  sector  without  pubUc  fimd- 
Ing.  It  will  reseat  in  the  mandatory  xise  of 
such  faculties.  Costs  of  management  wlU  be 
borne  by  those  who  generate  the  hazardous 
wastes  and  their  customers  rather  than  the 
public  at  large,  thus,  cost  distribution  wUl 
be  equitable.  Private  sector  management  of 
the  wastes  in  a  competitive  situation  can 
lead  to  an  appropriate  mix  of  source  reduc- 
tion, treatment,  resource  recovery,  and  land 
disposaL 

A  regulatory  program  will  not  directly 
create  a  prescribed  system  of  national  dls- 
poeal  Bites  because  of  uncertainties  inherent 
In  the  private  sector  response.  EPA  beUevea 


that  the  private  sector  will  respond  to  a 
regulatory  program.  However,  full  assurance 
cannot  be  given  that  treatment  and  disposal 
facilities  will  be  available  in  a  timely  manner 
for  aU  regions  of  the  Nation  nor  that  facu- 
lty xise  charge*  wUl  be  reasonable  In  relation 
to  cost  of  services.  Also,  private  enterprise 
does  not  appear  well  suited  InstltutionaUy  to 
long-term  security  and  surveUlance  of  haz- 
ardoiis  waste  storage  and  disposal  sites. 

Given  analyses  performed  to  date,  EPA  be- 
lieves that  no  Government  actions  to  limit 
the  uncertainties  in  private  sector  response 
are  appropriate  at  this  time.  However,  if  pri- 
vate capital  flow  was  very  slow  and  adverse 
environmental  effects  were  resulting  from  the 
Investment  rate,  indirect  financial  assistance 
in  forms  such  as  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or 
investment  credits  could  be  used  to  accelerate 
Investment.  If  facility  location  or  user  charge 
problems  arose,  the  Government  could  impose 
a  franchise  system  with  territorial  Umlts  and 
xiser  charge  rate  controls.  Long-term  care  of 
hazardous  waste  storage  and  disposal  facu- 
lties could  be  assured  by  mandating  use  of 
Federal  or  State  land  for  such  faculties. 

EPA  studies  Indicate  that  treatment  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  at  central  proc- 
essing faculties  are  preferable  to  manage- 
ment at  each  point  of  generation,  in  most 
cases,  because  of  economies  of  scale,  de- 
creased environmental  risk,  and  increased 
opportunities  for  resource  recovery.  However, 
other  forces  may  deter  creation  of  the  "re- 
gional processing  faculty"  type  of  system. 
For  example,  the  pending  effluent  limitation 
guidelines  now  being  developed  under  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act  may  force  each  generator  to  instaU 
water  treatment  faculties  for  both  hazardous 
and  nonhazardoxis  aqueous  waste  streams. 
Consequently,  the  absolute  volume  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  requiring  further  treatment  at 
central  facilities  may  be  reduced  and  the 
potential  for  economies  of  scale  at  such  fa- 
culties may  not  be  as  strong  as  it  is  currently. 
Given  these  uncertainties,  several  projec- 
tions of  future  events  can  be  made.  Process- 
ing capacity  required  nationally  was  esti- 
mated assuming  complete  regulation,  treat- 
ment, and  disposal  of  aU  hazardous  wastes 
at  the  earUest  practicable  time  period.  Esti- 
mates were  based  on  a  postulated  scenario 
In  which  approximately  20  regional  treat- 
ment and  di^osal  facilities  are  constructed 
across  the  Nation.  Of  these,  5  would  be  very 
large  facilities  serving  major  industrial  areas, 
each  treating  1.3  mUllon  tons  annuaUy,  and 
15  would  be  medium-size  faculties,  each 
treating  160,000  tons  annually.  An  estimated 
8.6  mlUion  tons  of  hazardous  wastes  woiUd 
be  treated  and  disposed  of  away  from  the 
point  of  generation  (off  site) ;  1.5  mUllon  tons 
would  be  pretreated  by  generators  on  site, 
with  0.6  million  tons  of  residues  transported 
to  off-site  treatment  and  disposal  faculties 
for  further  processing.  Each  regional  process- 
ing faculty  was  assumed  to  provide  a  com- 
plete range  of  treatment  processes  capable  of 
handling  all  types  of  hazardous  wastes;  and, 
therefore,  each  would  be  much  more  costly 
than  existing  private  faculties. 

Capital  requirements  to  create  the  system 
described  are  approximately  $940  mUllon. 
Average  annual  operating  expenditures  (in- 
cluding capital  recovery  and  operating  costs) 
of  $620  million  woiUd  be  required  to  sustam 
the  program.  These  costs  are  roughly  esti- 
mated to  be  equivalent  to  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  shipments  from  industries  directly 
Impacted.  In  addition,  administrative  ex- 
penses of  about  $20  mUllon  annually  for 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  programs  would 
be  necessary.  For  the  reasons  stated  earlier, 
however,  capacity  and  capital  requirements 
for  a  national  hazardous  waste  management 
system  may  be  smaller  than  indicated  and 
more  in  line  with  the  capacity  and  capital 
avaUabtlity  of  the  existing  hazardous  waste 
management  Industry. 

In  summary,  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
are  that  (1)  a  hazardous  waste  management 
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problem  exists  and  its  magnitude  is  increas- 
ing; (2)  the  technical  means  to  solve  the 
problem  exist  for  most  hazardous  waste  but 
are  costly  in  comparison  with  present  prac- 
tices; (3)  the  legislative  and  economic  in- 
centives for  using  available  technology  are 
not  sufficient  to  cause  environmentally  ade- 
quate treatment  and  disposal  in  most  cases; 
(4)  the  most  effective  solution  at  least  direct 
.  cost  to  the  public  is  a  program  for  the  regu- 
lation of  hazardous  waste  treatment  and 
disposal;  (5)  a  private  hazardous  waste  man- 
agement service  industry  exists  and  is 
capable  of  expanding  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  regulatory  program;  (8)  because  of  in- 
herent uncertainties,  private  sector  response 
cannot  be  definitely  prescribed;  (7)  several 
alternatives  for  Government  action  are  avail- 
able, but.  based  on  analyses  to  date,  EPA  is 
not  convinced  that  such  actions  are  needed. 
E7A  has  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress that  is  Intended  both  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  Section  212  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  as  amended  and  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  this  report.  The  pro- 
posed Hazardous  Waste  Management  Act  of 
1973  would  authorize  a  regulatory  program 
for  treatment  and  disposal  of  EPA-deslg- 
nated  hazardous  wastes;  the  States  would 
implement  the  program  subject  to  Federal 
standards  in  most  cases.  AU  studies  per- 
formed In  response  to  Section  212  wUl  be 
completed  in  time  to  serve  as  useful  input 
to  congressional  consideration  of  our  legis- 
lative proposal. 

NATIONAL    MATERIALS    POLICY    ISSTTES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Resource  recovery 
from  solid  wastes  represents  a  major  and 
virtually  untapped  source  of  materials  at 
a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  emerging 
supply-demand  deficits.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  diflQcult  for  the  United 
States  to  satisfy  its  growing  demand  for 
raw  materials  from  virgin  materials, 
even  at  increasing  prices.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  gap  between  the  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  basic  materials  and  the 
remaining  easily  accessible  world  sup- 
plies is  continuing  to  widen. 

A  1972  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  National  Academy  of 
Science,  indicated  that,  except  for  a 
short  period  during  World  War  I,  when 
the  United  States  was  a  net  exporter  of 
minerals,  until  shortly  before  World  War 
n,  we  have  imported  far  more  minerals 
than  we  have  exported.  Demands  have 
Increasingly  been  satisfied  by  the  import 
of  raw  materials.  In  1970,  this  amounted 
to  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  sUxnit 
$4  biUlon.  If  the  trends  of  the  last  20 
years  continue,  by  the  year  2000  this 
deficit  could  grow  to  over  $60  billion  per 
year. 

Some  20  minerals  are  involved,  includ- 
ing such  key  minerals  as  chromimum, 
aluminum,  nickel,  and  zinc.  Supplies  of 
many  of  these  vital  minerals  are  con- 
trolled by  a  handful  of  countries.  For 
example,  80  percent  of  the  world's  ex- 
port supply  of  copper  is  controlled  by 
four  countries  and  98  percent  of  the  U.S. 
imports  of  tin  are  controlled  by  Malaysia. 
Thailand,  and  Bolivia. 

Even  before  the  recent  oil  embargo, 
many  experts  were  expressing  concern 
about  the  U.S.  vulnerabiUty  to  group  ac- 
tion by  producing  countries  of  other 
basic  minerals.  Whether  these  countries 
could  impose  the  same  pressures  as  the 
oil  producers  is  subject  to  debate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  to 
indicate  the  percentage  of  U.S.  mineral 
requirements  imported  during  1972. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Percentoj^e    of    US.    mineral    requirements 

imported  during  1972.  Data  derived  from 

Mining  and  ilineralt  Policy  1973,  a   re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 

the  Congress 
Mineral,    Percentage    Imported,    and    Major 
Foreign  Sources 

Platinum  group  metals,  100,  U.K.,  U.8.S.R., 
South  Africa,  Canada,  Japan,  Norway. 

Mica  (sheet),  100,  India.  Brazil,  Malagasy. 

Chromium,  100,  U.S.S.R.,  South  Africa, 
Turkey. 

Srontlum,  100,  Mexico,  Spain. 

Cobalt,  98,  Zaire,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Finland,  Canada,  Norway. 

Tantaltmi,  97,  Nigeria,  Canada,  Zaire. 

Aluminum  (ores  and  metals),  96,  Jamaica. 
Surinam,  Canada,  Australia. 

Manganese.  96,  Brazil,  Gabon,  South 
Africa,  Zaire. 

Fluorine,  87,  Mexico,  Spain,  Italy,  South 
Africa. 

Titanium   (rutile),  86,  Australia. 

Asbesto,  86.  Canada.  South  Africa. 

Tin,  77,  Malaysia,  ThaUand,  Bolivia. 

Bismuth.  75.  Mexico,  Japan,  Peru,  U.K., 
Korea. 

Nickel,  74,  Canada,  Norway. 

Columblum,  67,  BrazU,  Nigeria.  Malagasy, 
Thailand. 

Antimony,  65,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  U.K.. 
Bolivia. 

Gold.  61,  Canada,  Switzerland,  U.SS.R. 

Potassium.  60,  Canada. 

Merciiry,  58,  Canada,  Mexico. 

Zinc,  52,  Cansida,  Mexico,  Peru. 

Silver,  44,  Canada,  Peru,  Mexico,  Honduras. 
Australia. 

Barium,  43,  Peru,  Ireland,  Mexico,  Greece. 

Gypsum,  39,  Canada,  Mexico,  Jamaica. 

Selenium,  37.  Canada,  Japan,  Mexico,  U.K. 

TeUurlum,  36,  Peru,  Canada. 

Vanadiimi,  32,  South  Africa,  Chile,  U5BJI. 

Petrolum  (Includes  Uquid  natvu'al  gas),  29, 
Central  and  South  America,  Canada,  Middle 
East. 

Iron,  28,  Canada,  Venezuela,  Japan,  Com- 
mon Market  (EEC) . 

Lead,  26.  Canada,  Australia,  Peru,  Mexico. 

Cadmium,  25,  Mexico,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Ctuiada,  Peru. 

Copper,  18,  Canada,  Peru,  Chile. 

Titanium  (ilmenlte),  18,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Rare  earths,  14,  Australia,  Malaysia,  India. 

Pumice.  12.  Greece,  Italy. 

Salt,  7,  Canada,  Mexico.  Bahamas. 

Cement,  5,  Canada.  Bahamas.  Norway. 

Magnesium  (nonmetalllc),  8,  Greece.  Ire- 
land. 

Natural  gas,  9,  Canada. 

Rheniimi,  4,  West  Germany,  France. 

Stone,  2,  Canada,  Mexico,  Italy,  Portugal 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  these  imported  minerals  have  their 
end  in  the  soUd  waste  stream.  Resource 
recovery  offers  the  potential  for  return- 
ing large  fractions  of  many  of  these  Im- 
ported minerals  into  the  raw  materials 
supply  system.  Accomplishment  of  this 
objective  will  require  the  formulation  of 
a  comprehensive  national  materials  and 
environmental  policy.  The  Solid  Wsiste 
Utilization  Act  of  1974,  which  I  introduce 
today,  builds  on  the  policy  set  forth  in 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  to- 
ward the  eventual  creation  of  such  a 
national  materials  policy  keyed  to  re- 
source recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Utilization  Act  of  1974  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3560 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  titles  and  sections  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foUowlng  table  of  con- 
tents, may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid  Waste  UtUl- 
zation  Act  of  1974." 

TABLE   OF   CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. 

Sec.  3.  New  sections  of  SoUd  Waste  DlsjKSsal 
Act: 

Sec.  213.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Standards. 

Sec.  214.  Technical  Assistance. 

Sec.  215.  Regional  Solid  Waste  Management 
and  Resource  Recovery  System 
Planning. 

Sec.  216.  Loans  and  Loan  Guarantees  for  Re- 
covery Systems. 

Sec.  217.  Markets   for   Recovered   Resources. 

(a)  Federal  Procurement  Preference  for 
Recovered  Resources. 

(b)  Recovered  Materials  CoUection  and 
Transportation  Grants. 

Sec.  218.  ResponsibUlties  of  Primary  Pro- 
ducers and  Packaging  and  Con- 
tainer Manufacturers. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  to  section  206.  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  allow  con- 
tracts with  private  entities  and  to 
encourage  replicablUty  demonstra- 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  Amendments  to  section  203,  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  providing  addi- 
tional definitions. 

Sec.  6.  Authorizations. 

DKCLAKATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional poUcy  to  encourage  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  the  recovery  of  resources, 
including  energy  from  solid  waste.  In  the 
furtherance  of  this  policy.  It  is  the  objective 
of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  prohibit  all  open  burning  or  open 
dumping  of  solid  waste: 

(b)  to  provide  techmcal  assistance  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction  of 
resource  recovery  systems; 

(c)  to  reqiUre  the  planning  of  solid  waste 
management  systems,  resource  recovery  sys- 
tems, and  hazardous  waste  disposal  systems 
on  a  regional  basis; 

(d)  to  enhance  markets  for  recovered  re- 
sources through  (1)  a  preference  in  Federal 
procurement  policies  for  goods  or  materials 
containing  recovered  resources  and  (2)  the 
authorization  of  payment  of  those  additional 
procurement  costs  associated  with  such  goods 
or  materials;  and 

(e)  to  require  a  market  for  all  resources 
recovered  from  containers  which  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  manufacturers  of  such  con- 
tainers or  the  mantLfacturers  of  the  primary 
materials  from  which  such  containers  are 
produced. 

Sxc.  3.  The  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  L230),  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  212  the  following  new  sec- 
tions and  renumbemg  succeedng  sectons 
accordingly: 

"solid  W4STE  DISPOSAL  MTANDAKOS 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall, 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Utilization 
Act  of  1974,  promulgate  solid  waste  disposal 
standards.  Including  methods  and  opera- 
tional procedures,  for  the  disposal.  Including 
storage. 

Such  standards  shall  apply  (1)  to  the  dis- 
posal, including  storage,  of  aU  Industrial 
solid  waste  not  collected  by  any  municipal 
soUd  waste  management  system.  (2)  to  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  from  any  municipal- 
ity   which   has   a   population   greater   than 
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2.500,  and  (3)  to  the  dlspoeal  of  agricultural 
and  mineral  solid  wastes  not  ojllected  by  any 
municipal  solid  waste  management  system 
"(b)  Such  standards,  at  ^he  minimum, 
shall  require — 

"  ( 1)  the  prohibition  of  all  o  )en  burning  or 
open  dumping  of  solid  wastes; 

"(2)  compliance  with  effluent  limitations, 
schedules  or  timetables  for  compliance  or 
other  requirements  established  under  an 
Implementation  plan  pursuant  to  section  110 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (84  Stat. 
1680),  or  any  new  source  standard  of  per- 
formance promulgated  under  jsection  1 1 1  of 
such  Act; 

"(3)  compliance  with  any  affluent  llmlta- 
tlou  or  condition  of  a  pernlt  under  tho 
Federal  Water  Pollution  cStrol  Act,  as 
amended  (8fl  SUt.  816),  ancj  any  require- 
ment for  area-wide  sources  established  un- 
der section  208  of  such  Act;  aid 

"(4)  consideration  of  the  tital  Impact  of 
such  disposal  on  (A)  the  en*romnent.  In- 
cluding groundwaters,  and  (X)  any  estab- 
lished or  proposed  land  use  |>lana  for  the 
effected  area.  , 

'■(C)  In  order  to  provide  fof  the  enforce- 
ment of  standards  promxilgat^  under  this 
section,  after  the  effecUve  ^ate  of  such 
standards  each  system  for  tt^  disposal  of 
solid  waste  shall  be  deemed  tt  point  source 
within  the  meaning  of  the  ^deral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amei^ded  (86  Stat. 
816),  and  shall  be  required  toiobtaln  a  per- 
mit in  accordance  with  sectloa  402  of  such 
Act.  T 

"TBCHinCAl,  ASSISTANCE 

•'Stc.  214.  (a)  In  carrying  ou|  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  |ls  authorized 
to  provide  technical  asslstanfe  to  States, 
mimicipalltles,  and  agencle*  designated 
pursuant  to  section  215  of  Ithls  Act  to 
facilitate—  \ 

"(1)  the  planning  and  Implonentatlon  of 
resotirce  recovery  systems,  Including  systems 
intended  to  recover  significant  amounts  of 
energy  from  mtinlcipal  solid  w*ste; 

"(2)  the  implementation  an4  operation  of 
efficient  conventional  solid  wiste  manage- 
ment systems;  ' 

"(3)  the  planning  and  lmple|nentatlon  of 
solid  waste  management  systen^  for  the  dls- 
poeal of  soUd  waste  residues  nteultlng  from 
air  pollution  control  and  waier  pollution 
control  requirements  of  FedeijEil.  State,  or 
local  government  agencies;  and 

"(4)  the  planning  and  impleinentatlon  of 
solid  waste  managements  syslfcms  for  the 
disposal.  Including  storage,  <i  hazardous 
wastes.  T 

■•(b)  Such  assistance  shall  Include,  out  not 
be  limited  to,  project  planning  ajid  feasibility 
studies,  management  and  operational  assist- 
ance, the  provision  of  expert  Consultation, 
and  the  dissemination  of  technical  Informa- 
tion. Such  assistance  may  be  provided 
through  ( 1 )  personnel  of  the  Eavironmental 
Protection  Agency,  Including  dttall  of  such 
personnel  to  an  agency  eligible  jor  assistance 
under  this  section,  (2)  the  payment  of  funds 
authorized  for  this  section  to  Other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Ped^al  Oovem- 
ment,  (3)  the  employment  of  private  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  corporation^  or  suitable 
Institutions  under  contracts  Entered  Into 
for  such  purposes,  or  (4)  grai^ts-in-aid  to 
such  State,  municipality  or  Intfcrmunlcipal- 
Ity  agency  designated  pursuantt  to  section 
216  of  this  Act.  I 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  In  Section 
222  of  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  20,  1974.  $5,000,000  sl^aU  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  clause  (a)  (2)(  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■'XEGIOKAL  aOUD   WA3TB   MANAOn^EMT   AND  RE- 
80TTBCX    SBCOVraiT     ST8TXM     IfLANITINC 

"8«c.  216.  (a)  For  the  p\irpo4e  of  encour- 
aging and  facUltattng  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  regional  8oli4  waste  man- 
agement systAn,  resource  recovery  system, 
and  hazardous  waste  dlapoeal  iystem  plan- 
ning— 


"(1)  The  Administrator,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Utilization  Act  of  1974  and  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities,  shall  by  regulation 
publish  guidelines  for  the  Identification  of 
those  solid  waste  management  areas  which, 
aa  a  result  of  urban-industrial  concentra- 
tions or  other  factors,  are  appropriate  plan- 
ning units  for  the  establishment  of  regional 
•Olid  waste  management  systems,  resource 
recovery  systems,  and  hazardovis  waste  dis- 
posal systems,  and  the  siting  of  facilities  for 
intermiuilclpal  systems.  Each  such  area  shall 
contain  at  least  one  urban  center  and  the 
maximum  aturoundlng  territory  which  can 
be  identified  with  such  lu-ban  center  by  trad- 
ing patterns,  labor  markets,  geographic  fea- 
tures, political  boundaries,  or  other  factors 
associated  with  the  more  efficient  solid  waste 
management  and  with  the  facilitation  of 
more  economic  recovery  of  resources  from 
solid  wastes. 

"(2)  The  Governor  of  each  State,  within 
sixty  days  after  publication  of  the  guidelines 
issues  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  Identify  each  solid  waste 
management  area  within  the  State  which, 
complies  with  such  guidelines.  Not  later  than 
one  himdred  and  twenty  days  following  such 
Identification  and  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  elected  and  other  officials  of  local 
governments  having  Jiirisdlction  in  such 
areas,  the  Governor  shall  designate  (A)  the 
boundaries  of  each  such  area,  and  (B)  a 
single  representative  organization,  including 
elected  officials  from  local  governments,  or 
their  designees,  capable  of  developing  ef- 
fective regional  solid  waste  management,  re- 
source recovery,  and  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal system  plans  for  such  area.  The  Gov- 
ernor In  the  same  manner  at  any  later  time 
may  identify  any  additional  area  (or  modify 
an  existing  area)  for  which  he  determines 
regional  planning  to  be  appropriate  and  de- 
signate the  boundaries  of  such  area,  and  may 
designate  an  organization  capable  of  de- 
veloping effective  regional  plans  for  such 
area. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  any  solid  waste  man- 
agement area  which,  pursuant  to  the  guide- 
lines published  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  is  located  In  two  or  more  States, 
the  Governors  of  the  respective  States  shall 
consult  and  cooperate  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, with  a  view  toward  (A)  designating 
the  boundaries  of  such  interstate  solid  waste 
management  area  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  most  effective  regional  solid  waste 
management,  resource  recovery,  and  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  system  plans,  and  (B) 
designating,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  publication  of  guidelines  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon, 
a  single  representative  organization  capat)le 
of  developing  effective  regional  plans  for 
such  area. 

"(4)  If  a  Governor  does  not  act,  either  by 
designating  or  determining  not  to  make  a 
designation  of  a  solid  waste  management 
area  imder  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
within  the  time  required  by  such  paragraph 
or  if.  In  the  case  of  an  Interstate  solid  waste 
management  area,  the  Governors  of  the 
States  involved  do  not  designate  a  planning 
orgamzation  within  the  time  reqiUred  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  chief 
elected  oSlclalB  of  local  governments  within 
an  area  may  be  agreement  designate  (A)  the 
boundaries  of  such  an  area,  atul  (B)  single 
representative  organization  including  elected 
officials  from  such  local  governments,  or 
their  designees,  capable  of  developing  a  re- 
gional plans  for  such  area. 

"(6)  Existing  regional  agencies  may  be 
designated  under  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  Designations  tmder  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 


••(b)  (1)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
designation  of  any  organization  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  such  organization 
shall  have  in  operation  a  continuing  regional 
solid  waste  management,  resource  recovery, 
and  hazardous  waste  disposal  system  plan- 
ning process  consistent  with  section  213  of 
this  Act.  Plans  prepared  in  accordance  with 
this  process  shall  contain  alternatives  for 
solid  waste  management,  resource  recovery, 
and  hazardous  waste  disposal  and  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  solid  wastes  generated  with- 
in the  area  involved.  The  imtlal  plan  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  such  process  shall 
be  certified  by  the  Governor  and  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  planning  process  Is  Initiated. 

"(2)  Any  plan  for  a  solid  waste  manage- 
ment  area   prepared   under   such    planning 

process  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 

"(A)(1)  the  Identification  of  solid  waste 
management,  resource  recovery,  and  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  needs  over  five-,  ten-,  and 
twenty-year  periods,  updated  every  three 
years.  Including  public  and  private  facilities, 
tmd  any  requirements  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  (U)  a  program  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary financial  arrangements  to  meet  such 
needs; 

■■(B)  the  establishment  of  construction 
priorities  for  such  systems  or  faculties  and 
time  schedules  for  their  mitlatlon  and  com- 
pletion; 

"(C)  the  establishment  of  a  regulatory 
program  to  regulate  the  location,  modifica- 
tion, and  construction  of  any  facilities; 

"(D)  the  Identification  of  those  agencies 
necessary  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain all  facilities  required  by  the  plans  and 
to  otherwise  carry  out  the  plana; 

'■(E)  the  identification  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans  Including 
(I)  financing,  (U)  the  period  of  time  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plans,  (111)  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  plans  within  the  time  period 
specified,  and  (Iv)  the  economic,  social  and 
environmental  Impact  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  within  such  time  period;  and 

"(F)  provisions  to  assure  compliance  with 
section  213  of  this  Act. 

■'(8)  Solid  waste  management,  resource 
recovery,  and  hazardous  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem plana  shall  be  certified  annually  by  the 
Governor  or  his  designee  (for  Governors  or 
their  designees,  where  more  than  one  State  is 
Involved)  as  being  consistent  with  applicable 
statewide  policies.  Such  plans  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  for  his  approval. 
■•(c)(1)  The  Oovemor  of  each  State,  in 
consultation  with  the  planning  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
at  tho  time  any  plan  Is  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, shall  designate  one  or  more 
management  agencies  (which  may  be  an 
existing  or  newly  created  local,  regional,  or 
State  agency  or  political  subdivision)  for 
each  solid  waste  management  area  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  submit  such  designations  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shaU  accept  any 
such  designation,  unless,  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  of  such  designation,  he 
finds  that  the  designated  management 
agency  (or  agencies)  does  not  have  adequate 
authority-^ 

"(A)  to  carry  out  appropriate  portions  of 
regional  plans  developed  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  to  manage  effectively  related  facilities 
serving  such  area  m  conformance  with  any 
plan  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(C)  directly  or  by  contract,  to  design  and 
construct  new  systems  or  facilities,  and  to 
operate  and  maintain  new  and  existing  sys- 
tems or  facilities,  as  required  by  any  plan  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section; 
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"(D)  to  accept  and  utilize  grants,  or  other 
funds  from  any  source,  for  these  purposes; 

"(E)  to  raise  revenues,  including  the  as- 
sessment of  solid  waste  collection  or  disposal 
charges; 

••;!■')  to  incur  short-  and  long-term  In- 
debtedness; 

"(G)  to  asstu-e  in  Implementation  of  such 
plans  that  each  participating  municipality 
pays  and  receives  proportionate  share  of  costs 
and  revenues; 

"(H)  to  refuse  to  receive  any  wastes  from 
any  municipality  which  does  not  comply 
with  any  provisions  of  an  approved  plan 
under  this  section  appUcaWe  to  such  area; 
and 

■•(I)  to  accept  solid  wastes  from  Industrial 
sources. 

"(d)  After  a  management  agency  having 
the  authority  required  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  baa  been  designated  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  for  an  area  and  a  plan  for 
such  area  has  been  approved  pursuant  to 
'subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  make  any  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  within  such  area  except  to 
such  designated  agency  and  for  systems  or 
facilities  In  conformity  with  such  plan. 

"(e)  No  permit  under  section  402  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (86  Stat.  816),  shall  be  Issued  for 
any  point  source  which  is  In  con^U,-t  with  a 
plan  approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  make 
grant.s  to  any  planning  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  pay- 
ment of  the  reasonable  costs  of  developing 
and  operating  a  continuing  planning  proc- 
ess under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  amount  granted  to  any  agency 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  lOO  per  centum  of  the  ooflts  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  a  continuing  planning 
process  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
1975,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30.  1977,  and 
sfaall  not  exceed  75  p)er  centum  of  such  costs 
in  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

•'(3)  (A)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  tm- 
der this  subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  his  approval  each  proposal 
for  which  a  grant  Is  applied  for  under  this 
subsection.  The  Adrnlnlstrator  shall  act  upon 
$uch  proposal  aa  soon  as  practicable  after  It 
has  been  submitted,  and  his  approval  of  that 
propoa^  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  for  the  pajrment 
of  Its  contribution  to  such  proposal. 

■•(B)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thU  subsection  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  not  to  exceed  $75^00.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1976,  and  not 
to  exceed  9100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977. 

"tOANS    AND    LOAN    OUARANTEZS    FOR    RECOVERY 
8TSTXMS 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  Include  participation  in 
loans)  to  municipalities  or  agencies  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  215  of  this  Act 
to  aid  in  financing  any  project  In  connection 
with  a  resource  or  energy  recovery  system 
serving  all  or  a  substantial  part  at  the  recip- 
ient's JurJ,3dictlon. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee  loans  made  to  private  borrowers 
by  private  lending  institutions  In  connection 
with  a  resource,  including  energy,  recovery 
system  serv-lng  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  or  re- 
gional agency  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 214.  of  this  Act  in  which  It  Is  located. 

"(c)  Funds  loaned  or  the  repayment  of 
•which  Is  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  or  development  of 
l»nd  and  faclUtiaa  (Including  machinery 
»nd  equipment)  and  for  working  capital 
necessary  for  a  resource  or  energy  recovery 


system,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  operation 
or  maintenance  of  any  element  In  such  sys- 
tem after  an  Initial  start-up  period. 

•'(d)  Loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  may  by  reg- 
iilatlon  prescribe:  Provided,  however,  that 
no  Such  guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing impald  balance  of  such  Indebted- 
ness. 

"(e)  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  after  July  1,  1979. 

■•(f)  Loan  guarantees  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  only  after  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  resource,  including  en- 
ergy, recovery  system  b^ng  financed  is  con- 
sistent with  the  plans  eetabUshed  pursuant 
toaectlon  216  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Loans  made  and  loans  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section  shall  he  repaid  out  of  charges 
paid  by  the  users  of  the  solid  waste  disposal 
system  or  from  recovered  resources,  Includ- 
ing energy,  after  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  system  receives  out  of  such  charges  and 
proceeds  the  costs  of  operating  and  main- 
taining such  system  and  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"MARKETS  FOR  RECOVERED  RESOURCXS 

"Sec.  217.  (a)(1)  Each  Federal  agency 
which  procures  goods,  materials,  or  energy 
for  its  own  use  or  for  the  use  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  whether  through  advertise- 
ments for  bids  or  through  any  other  process 
of  procurement,  shall  give  preference  to  the 
purchase  of  energy  and  of  goods  and  mate- 
rials manufactured  In  whole  or  In  part  from 
or  with  recovered  resources,  and  shall  give 
additional  preference  to  the  purchaae  of 
goods  and  materials  nmnufactured  with  the 
greatest  prc^x>rtlon  of  recovered  resources 
among  competing  items. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
within  «o  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  publish  guidelines  for  the  use 
of  Federal  agendas  In  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  guidelines  may  provide  that  a 
minimum  percentage  of  each  agency's  pro- 
curement be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of 
recovered  resovu-ces,  including  energy,  or  that 
certain  classes  or  categories  of  goods  or  ma- 
terials procured  for  use  by  any  Federal 
agency  contain  at  least  a  minimum  percen- 
tage of  recovered  resources. 

"(8)  In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  stable  markets  for  recovered  re- 
sources, during  the  five  full  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  section,  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  purchase  recovered  re- 
sources, including  energy  or  goods  and  mate- 
rials manufactured  with  a  substantial  use 
of  recovered  resources  at  a  price  no  more 
Chan  125  per  centum  of  the  current  market 
price  for  equivalent  goods  or  materials  pur- 
chased Mthout  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection;  Prodded,  however,  that 
when  a  purchase  of  a  single  Item,  or  a  class 
or  category  of  Items,  Is  being  made  from 
among  competing  suppliers  where  the  per- 
centage of  recovered  resources  Is  essentially 
the  same,  the  purchase  shall  be  so  as  to  be 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  ap- 
ply to  the  procurement  of  energy  or  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  production  of  energy. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  216 
of  this  Act,  or  private  non-profit  organization 
serving  all  of  an  area  designated  pursuant 
to  section  215  of  this  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  centers  for  the  col- 
lection of  solid  waste  from  which  recyclable 
containers  at  other  recoverable  resources 
may  be  recovered.  Such  grants  shall  be  made 
In  cases  where  the  concentraticm  of  such 
materials  in  such  centers  makes  economical 


the  recovery  of  resources.  Including  energy, 
or  the  transportation  of  such  materials  un- 
der circumstances  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  economically  feasible. 

"RESPONSIBILrnES    OF   PRIMARY   PROOUCiSS    AND 
PACKAGING  AND  CONTAINER   MANUFACTURERS 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  the  de- 
velopment of  markets  for  recovered  resources. 
(1)  a  manufacturer  of  primary  materials 
from  which  containers  are  manufactured,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  aluminum,  glass, 
paper,  plastic  and  steel,  or  (2)  a  manufac- 
turer of  containers,  directly  or  through  con- 
tract with  manufacturers  of  such  primary 
materials,  shall  as  a  condition  of  entering 
such  containers  Into  interstate  commerce 
guarantee  purchase  of  all  recovered  resources 
from  containers  recovered  from  resource  re- 
covery systems  constructed  under  section 
208  or  section  216,  If  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Administrator.  Such  gviarantee  shall  be 
for  the  piu'chase  at  prevailing  market  value 
(at  the  primary  manufacturer's  place  of  busi- 
ness or  at  the  appropriate  resource  recovery 
system)  of  recovered  resources  that  meet 
market  specifications.  Such  guarantees  shall 
be  made  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator.  In  such 
regulations  the  Administrator  shall  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  the  manufacturer's 
contribution  to  the  total  container  market, 
the  chemical  or  metallurgical  capacity  of  such 
manufact\irer's  production  process  to  utilize 
such  recovered  resources,  and  any  other  fac- 
tor affecting  such  manufacturer's  ability  to 
utilize  such  recovered  resources  or  otherwise 
guarantee  utilization  of  such  recovered  re- 
sources. 

"(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  which  receives  assistance  under  this 
Act,  or  in  which  ftmds  under  this  Act  are 
expended,  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  restric- 
tions, prohibitions,  taxes,  fees,  d^osits  or 
other  controls  on  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
containers  based  on  the  disposal  character- 
istics of  such  containers,  when  such  restric- 
tion, prohibition,  tax.  fee,  deposit  or  other 
wmtrol  would  place  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  Interstate  commerce  or  substantially  alter 
or  modify  the  distribution  system  for  con- 
tainers or  their  contents  in  such  area.  This 
subsecUon  shall  apply  only  in  Jurisdiction 
where  the  guarantees  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  provided  and  in  cases 
Where  the  facilities  for  collection  and  recov- 
ery of  resources  from  such  containers  are 
present  in  such  State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  208 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended 
by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1230),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
•'agency"  the  words  ',  and  contracts  with 
any  private  organization  or  Individual,". 

(b)  Section  208  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  amended  by  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1230) ,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  contract"  after  •grant" 
wherever  it  appears  and  by  Inserting  "or 
contracts"  after  "grants"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  308  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1330),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(c)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  encourage  the  demonstration  of 
new  resoxirce  recovery  systems  and  compo- 
nents thereof  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
repllcablllty  or  applicability  of  such  systems 
under  varying  conditions  of  size,  location, 
and  other  factors." 

Sec.  5.  Section  203  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended  by  the  Resource  Re- 
covery Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1228) ,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(11)  The  term  "container"  means  the 
Immediate  container  or  package  used  for 
the  transport  and  delivery  of  any  commodity 
to  hous^old  consumers,  but  does  not  In- 
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elude  any  container  or  packaj  s  In  which  such 
lmine<llate  container  or  package  Is  placed 
for  display  or  for  other  pi^poaes  nor  any 
box.  carton,  or  other  container  In  which  one 
or  more  such  immediate  containers  or  pack- 
ages are  shipped."  I 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  There  are  aiithorlzed  to  be 
posal  Act  (as  so  redeslgnat4d  by  secUon  3 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to  aead  as  follows: 

"Sec.  233  (a).  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  tlje  proTlslons  of 
this  Act.  other  than  section  306,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 11300,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1976,  Juna  30.  1976  and 
June  30,  1977. 

"(b)  There  are  authorize^  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  section  il08  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  (140,000.000  ft>r  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975  and  June 
30,  1976." 


would  apply  to  coal  slurry  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  give  a  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  private  property 
to  the  operator  of  a  coal  .slurry  pipeline, 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes 
certain  findings  with  respect  to  the  pipe- 
line involved. 

Anyone  wishing  more  information 
should  call  Mike  Harvey  of  the  commit- 
tee staff— 225-1076.  The  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPQNSORS 
OP  A  BILL 

S.   3357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ibthwick,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (MrlGoLDWATER) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouyi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3357.  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  rights  to  participate,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  pohtical  life  of  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  p 


}urp<>8es. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975— AMENDMENTS 

AMEXOICXNTS  N03.   1368  THROUGH    13  70 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subrtiltted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  bfproposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  th<i  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aiircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test!  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persotmel  stren^rth 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  qach  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Dtpartment  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  a^d  for  other 
purposes. 


aiid 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  COAL 
SLURRY  PIPELINES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Ptesldent.  on 
April  9,  I  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines — (amendment  1175  to 
S.  2652  >.  I  wish  to  inform  all  Senators 
and  the  public  that  on  June  1 1.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
wtU  hold  a  hearing  on  my  proposal. 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  th^t  coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  going  to  be  needed  to  move 
the  coal  required  to  meet,  our  energy 
needs.  My  proposal  would  d^  two  thliigs. 
First,  it  would  amend  the  law  governing 
issuance  of  rights-of-way  ♦ver  Federal 
lands  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  The  exist- 
ing law  was  recently  update^  by  the  Con- 
gress In  connection  with  It^  considera- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  is 
found  In  title  I  of  the  Act  of  November 
16,  1873.  Thus,  the  most  modern  and  en- 
vlroomeatally   responsible  Federal  law 
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REQUEST    THAT   SUPREME    COURT 
F0R(30  ITS  REtTESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today,  written  a  letter  to  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  requesting 
that  the  Supreme  Court  forgo  Its  4- 
month  recess,  beginning  on  Monday 
next.  If  the  Court  goes  out  on  Monday 
next,  it  will  not  return,  under  its  usual 
procedure,  imtil  October  1,  which  would 
create  a  4-month  interregnum. 

It  Is  my  very  strong  belief  that.  In 
these  troubled  times,  the  Supreme  Court 
should  stay  In  session  throughout  this 
period,  as  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will,  so  that  any  matters  which 
come  before  It  for  adjudication,  could  be 
considered  on  a  reasonably  expeditious 
basis  and  not  postponed  until  the  return 
of  the  Court  on  Oct&ber  1. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  these  troublous  times,  should 
stay  in  session  during  the  4-month  pe- 
riod that  It  usually  recesses  ao  that 
there  will  be  no  unconscionable  delays 
In  consideration  of  Watergate  or  related 
matters  which  might  be  placed  before 
It.  Like  the  President  I  want  to  see 
Watergate  behind  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  I  feel  that  before  this  can  be  done, 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary, 
including  the  Supreme  Court,  must  re- 
main In  session  to  face  up  to  their  awe- 
some responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  my 
letter  to  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger, 
dated  May  31,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoxo. 
as  follows: 

UJS.   SXIfATE, 

Oincx  or  THX  Mjuobttt  lixaon, 

Waahinffton.  DC,  May  31,  1974. 
Boa.  Wammkh  E.  Bueocb, 
Chief  Juttice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StaU*.  WoBhington.  D.C. 

Okas  Ma.  Chikp  Jubticb:  In  Tlew  of  the 
troubled  times  which  confront  our  nation 
today  and  the  possible  need  for  the  serrlces 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  next  four- 
month  period,  I  would  most  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
Court  remaining  in  session  during  that 
period. 

The  reason  is,  if.  In  view  of  the  troubled 
times  which  confront  us,  the  Court  Is  called 
upon  for  action,  It  would  be  much  more  ad- 
visable to  have  It  "at  the  ready"  rather  than 
in  receaa  untU  October  1,  1974.  If  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  goes  out  of  session  and  there 
are  any  questions  affecting  Watergate  and 
r^ated  matters  before  it  at  that  time,  it 
would  mean,  unless  the  CJourt  decides  other- 
wise, that  there  would  be  a  delay  of  four 
months,  at  least,  before  a  decision  oould  be 
fMched.  Like  the  President,  I  want  to  g»t 


Watergate  behind  us,  and  it  is  »ith  that 
thought  In  mind  that  I  make  this  request  to 
you  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Court. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Supreme  Court  were 
to  stay  In  session  over  the  next  four  months. 
It  would  set  an  excellent  example,  along  with 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  would 
show  to  the  American  people  that  not  only 
are  we  on  the  job  but.  as  far  as  the  Courts 
are  concerned,  that  justice  does  not  move 
slowly. 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  this  matter 
your  most  urgent  consideration  because  I 
think  the  needs  of  the  times  call  for  such 
action  as  I  have  requested. 

Must  close  now,  but  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansiixlo. 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  participated  in  deliberations  on  S.  2543, 
the  so-called  Freedom  of  Infcu-mation 
Act  Amendments.  A  constructive  com- 
promise was  worked  out  in  committee 
between  Senators  KEmreDv  and  Hrtiska, 
with  my  full  support.  Hence,  I  voted  to 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

Yesterday,  however,  two  very  damag- 
ing amendments  were  tacked  onto  the 
bill.  I  voted  against  each  one. 

Subsequently,  I  voted  for  final  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  a  more  ac- 
ceptable bm  could  be  worked  out  In  con- 
ference. If  the  bill  reported  back  to  each 
House  and  passed,  still  contains  the  ob- 
jectionable amendments  added  by  the 
Senate,  I  expect  the  President  to  veto 
It — and  I  may  vote  to  sustain  If  the  op- 
portunity presents  Itself. 

The  bill  originally  reported  by  the 
committee  was  a  good  one.  Its  stated  pur- 
poses were  fourfold : 

First.  To  facilitate  freer  and  more  ex- 
peditious puUlc  access  to  government 
information ; 

SecOTid.  To  encourage  more  faithful 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  objec- 
tives of  the  POIA; 

Third.  To  strengthen  the  cltlacn's 
remedy  against  agencies  and  ofBclals 
who  violate  the  act;  and 

Fourth.  To  provide  for  clear  congres- 
sional oversight  of  agency  performance 
under  the  act 

Unfortunately,  the  delicate  balance 
worked  out  In  the  committee  was  upset 
by  the  Senate's  action  in  adopting  some 
very  unwise  amendments. 


OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  May  Is 
Older  Americans  month.  This  Nation 
owes  much  to  her  senior  citizens.  Thej 
are  to  be  thanked  heartily  for  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  our  coun- 
try's growth  and  they  are  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  vital  and  partlclpatliig  mem- 
bers of  our  communities. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  commend  a  very  special  group  of 
older  Americans,  those  who  are  giving 
their  time,  knowledge  and  energy  as 
ACTION  Volunteers. 

Not  long  ago,  an  elderly  person  who 
also  was  handicapped  might  have  lived 
out  his  or  her  life  poUtely  ignored  wlthla 
the  walls  of  a  nursing  home,  veteraoc' 
hospital,  or  at  home. 


But  today,  the  blind  man,  the  woman 
in  a  wheelchair,  the  victim  of  cerebral 
palsy  are  refusing  to  be  ignored.  They 
have  found  ways  to  live  productive  llvee. 

Helped  by  private  foundatltms,  public 
training  programs,  and  an  Increasingly 
aware  public,  the  hsindicapped  aged  are 
leaving  their  quiet  comers  and  are  mov- 
ing into  the  mainstream  of  society. 

One  of  the  routes  to  fuller  lives  they 
have  found  is  RSMCP,  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  program.  This  nationwide  pro- 
gram is  part  of  ACTION,  the  Federal 
agency  for  volimteer  service.  RISVP  of- 
fers men  and  wwnen  over  60  the  chance 
to  take  part  In  a  variety  of  communlty- 
gponsored  service  tictivltles. 

In  a  New  York  City  RSVP  project, 
volunteer  Jeanne  Homstein,  69  and 
blind,  has  been  visiting  patients  at 
Crcedmore  State  Hospital  since  1971. 
Every  Tuesday,  she  suid  her  "friends" 
knit  and  talk.  Sometimes,  one  of  the 
patients  will  read  to  her. 

Before  her  regular  visiting  starts,  Mrs. 
Homstein  leads  50  or  more  patients  and 
other  volunteers  in  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  singing,  and  exercising.  She  ex- 
plains and  demonstrates  each  exercise, 
encouraging  patients  to  join  her.  She 
said: 

Volunteering  has  given  me  a  feeling  of 
being  needed,  llie  patients  look  forward  to 
my  coming,  and  this  makes  me  feel  food. 

At  the  same  hospital,  Connie  Seirkes, 
63,  works  with  8  to  10  children  who  are 
blind  and  deaf.  With  very  lltUe  sight 
herself,  Miss  Seirkes  Is  trying  to  teach 
these  children  the  concept  of  braille. 

One  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  ill  wom- 
an at  the  hospital  also  has  an  impaired 
sense  of  touch,  which  makes  learning 
braille  especially  difllcult. 

To  help  her  learn.  Miss  Seirkes  decid- 
ed to  press  into  service  a  device  devel- 
oped by  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
■Rie  device,  a  board  with  screws  which 
ean  be  lifted  out  and  put  back,  helped 
her  to  feel  the  letters.  It  worked,  and 
together  Miss  Seirkes  and  her  student 
have  progressed  to  the  letter  P. 

In  Spanish  Lake,  Mo.,  a  therapeutic 
hobby  turned  into  a  volimteer  trade  for 
a  67-year-old  man. 

Raymond  WamhofT  of  St.  Louis  took 
up  woodworking  after  losing  his  hand  In 
an  industrial  accident  In  1941.  He  began 
his  hobby  he  said,  to  keep  his  arm  from 
atrophying  from  disuse. 

After  retiring  from  an  office  job  many 
years  later.  WamhoflT  began,  on  his  own, 
to  vlfslt  hospital  patients — "especially 
patients  who  were  despondent  or  who 
had  lost  a  hand." 

Later,  looking  for  additional  activity, 
he  joined  RSVP.  Now  he  is  teaching 
woodworking  at  the  Missouri  Hills  Home 
for  Boys  in  Spanish  Lake,  where  90  teen- 
agers are  under  court  commitments  for  a 
variety  of  offenses.  He  said: 

Some  of  these  fellows  haven't  a  friend 
In  the  world,  if  someone  tries  to  help  them, 
It  can  make  them  feel  life  is  worth  living. 

John  P,  Poyo,  73,  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.. 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Spain.  He  married,  raised  a  family,  and 
worked  for  more  than  30  years  as  a  book- 
keeper and  manager  for  a  Catholic  publi- 
cation. After  retirement,  Mr.  Poyo  foun<J 
he  enjoyed  teaching  his. grandchildren  to 


speak  Spanish,  and  this  led  to  his  as- 
signment with  RSVP.  A  few  days  each 
week,  Mr.  Poyo,  now  a  senior  volunteer 
with  the  Jersey  City  RSVP,  teaches 
Spanish  to  classes  of  all  age  groups 
at  the  Zabriskie  Street  Branch  of  the 
Jersey  City  Public  Library.  When  these 
Spanish  classes  are  over,  he  enjoys 
helping  out  with  the  toddler  story  hour 
in  the  library.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
assignment,  Mr.  Poyo  took  on  a  tem- 
porary special  assignment;  for  several 
months,  he  offered  one-to-one  counsel- 
ing to  a  student  In  the  Harrison  School 
system  who  had  recently  emigrated 
from  Spain  and  was  having  adjustment 
problems.  Mr.  Poyo  also  contributes  to 
the  Jersey  City  RSVP  newsletter,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons. 

In  another  ACTION  program  for  old- 
er volunteers,  the  foster  grandparent 
program,  cerdaral  palsy  victim  William 
Kleinglass,  62,  cares  for  a  14-year-old 
Ronnie  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State 
Scfhool  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Ronnie  is  both 
blind  and  severely  retarded. 

Kleinglass,  taken  out  of  school  after 
the  fourth  grade  because  of  his  disability, 
was  never  able  to  hold  a  regular  job.  But 
since  he  became  a  foster  grandparent  2 
years  ago,  he  has  served  4  hours  a  day, 
5  days  a  week.  Kleinglass  has  been  able 
to  help  Ronnie  Improve  his  own  ability 
to  cope  with  the  world. 

Eswily  frightened  by  strangers,  Ronnie 
used  to  sit  for  hours  with  his  hands  over 
his  eyes.  But  now,  at  the  sound  of  Klein- 
glass' voice,  the  hands  come  down  and 
the  boy's  face  breaks  Into  a  grin.  The 
two  spend  hours  together  walking  the 
grounds  of  the  hospital.  His  hands  guided 
by  Kleinglass,  Ronnie  has  begun  to  dis- 
cover such  wonders  as  grass  and  flowers. 

Mrs.  Betty  Eckman  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.J.. 
is  a  foster  grandparent  at  the  New  Lis- 
bon State  School  In  New  Lisbon,  N.J. 
Two  years  ago.  Brett  was  assigned  to  her 
as  her  "foster  grandchild."  Through  her 
dally  work  with  Brett,  Mrs.  Eckman 
quickly  realized  that  the  boy,  althought 
classified  as  retarded,  was  actuaUy  quite 
Intelligent,  and  that  his  main  problem 
was  a  severe  hearing  loss  resulting  in 
inability  to  speak.  Mrs.  Eckman  had 
learned  some  sign  language  as  a  child, 
and  slie  began  to  teach  it  to  Brett.  She 
also  began  teaching  him  how  to  read 
and  write.  Though  she  only  has  a  grade 
school  education  herself,  she  began 
schooling  herself  in  new  subjects  In  or- 
der to  help  Brett  more.  And  although 
she,  like  all  foster  grandparents,  is  of 
low  Income,  she  cannot  help  buying  new 
books  that  she  thinks  will  help  Brett. 
Because  of  the  progress  Mrs.  Eckman 
has  made  with  Brett,  the  child  Is  now 
able  to  work  with  a  speech  therapist, 
and  Is  expected  to  be  released  to  a  more 
advanced  tralnlhg  school  in  another 
year.    - 

In  addition  to  the  service  opportu- 
nities offered  to  older  Americans  throu^ 
RSVP  and  the  foster  grandparent  pro- 
gram, the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives— SCORE — enables  retired  busi- 
ness executives  to  apply  their  years  of 
business  know-how  to  helping  smaU, 
struggling  enterprises. 

SCORE  Volunteer  Wilfred  Gallow  of 
Detroit  counsels  small  businessmen  with 


management  problems.  Gallow,  a  retired 
real  estate  broker,  lost  his  sight  13  years 
ago. 

ACTION'S  older  volunteers  serve  in 
the  I*eace  Corps  and  VISTA,  in  addition 
to  SCORE,  RSVP,  and  the  foster  grand- 
parent program. 

Not  only  are  they  helping  others,  but 
they  are  also  helping  themselves  to 
fuller  lives. 

Asked  to  testify  In  1972  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  foster  grandparent  program, 
80-year-old  Bertha  Bailey  said: 

I  have  arthritis,  and  I  used  to  use  a  cane. 
When  I  came  to  Interview  for  a  volunteer 
position,  I  was  afraid  they  would  think  I 
was  too  weak  if  they  saw  the  cane. 

So,  I  left  It  In  the  car.  I  haven't  used 
it  since. 

Today  there  are  almost  100,000  older 
Americans  participating  in  ACTION  vol- 
unteer programs  across  the  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  commend  them 
for  their  spirit  and  their  service  to  their 
fellow  man.  And  I  support  the  continued 
growth  of  the  AC7TION  programs  which 
provide  the  vehicle  through  which  our 
older  Americans  can  offer  their  knowl- 
edge and  assistance  to  those  in  need. 


PETROLEUM  COMPANY  PROFITS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  over  the  large  profits  being 
earned  by  petroleum  companies.  Much 
of  the  analysis  has  dwelled  on  the  dollar 
volume  of  profits  or  on  the  Increase  in 
1974  over  a  comparable  period  in  1973 
or  1972. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  there  appeared  an  article 
by  Edward  T.  Foster,  a  general  contrac- 
tor, which  analyzes  the  profits  from  a 
different  perspective.  He  argues  that 
there  are  fsictors  other  than  doUar  pro- 
fits to  be  considered  In  evaluating  an  oil 
firm's  perfonnance. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  get  an- 
other view  of  the  profit  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  World-Her- 
ald article,  "Head  Mistells  Corporate 
Story, "  be  printed  in  the  Rzcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Head  Mistells  CoapoKATx  Stoet 
(By  Edward  T.  Poster) 

Statements  In  a  recent  Associated  Press 
story  in  The  World -Herald  about  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio  were  absolutely  true. 

I  have  objected  to  most  of  the  press  head- 
lining such  financial  news  In  a  manner  that 
leads  uninformed  and  cursory  readers  to 
reach  untrue  conclusions. 

To  many  readers,  your  headline  means 
that  Sohio  Is  making  29  per  cent  profit, 
which  is  excessive.  For  any  corporation  to 
make  |i22.e  milUon  per  quarter  appears  to 
some  readers  to  be  almost  criminal — but  It 
Is  not  true. 

(The  head  read:  Standard  of  Ohio  Prof- 
its Rise  29  Pet.) 

Here  Is  more  complete  data:  Anyone  vrtth 
966  can  become  a  part  owner  of  Sohio.  Sohio 
Is  owned  largely  by  many  small  Investors.  At 
current  dividend  rates,  the  owner  of  a  SM 
share  will  get  for  a  whole  year's  use  of  his 
money  $136  or  3.428  per  cent. 

It  frequently  ht^jpens  that  a  corporation — 
after  paying  60  per  cent  tax  on  earnings — 
might  make  10  cents  a  share  one  year  and 
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•  1  a  share  the  following  year.  Without  ques- 
tion, that  Is  m  profit  Increase  of  1. 000  per 
cent,  but  It  falls  far  short  <tf  complete  re- 
porting. In  the  case  cited  th(cre  could  have 
been  no  dividend  the  first  year  and.  say, 
60  cents  the  following  year.  E^tpreased  in 
sheer  mathematical  terms,  th|s  Is  an  Loflnlte 
percentage  Increase  In  dividends. 

The  Sohlo  profit  percentage  Increase  to  less 
than  4^  per  cent  Is.  In  my  opinion,  quite 
reasonable.  The  H^e  per  sh»re  that  stock- 
holders receive  for  use  of  eaoh  $56  Invested 
compares  very  unfavorably  wdth  the  10  per 
cent  one  can  get  through  leqding  his  funds 
through  certificates  of  deposit  to  many  com- 
peting sellers.  ] 

The  opportunity  to  Invest  l|i  Sohlo  and  to 
participate  In  the  aUegedly  fantastic  profits 
Is  open  to  anyone.  I  am  astoulided  that  any- 
one keeps  Sohlo  stock  at  sucfc  a  lousy  yield 
(16th  largest  corporation  InjUBJV.)  When 
the  man  on  the  street  sees  anleamlng  report 
of  nearly  $23  million,  he  ye|ls,  "Robbers — 
break  'em  up !" 

If  It  were  not  for  the  larde  corporations 
and  their  tremendous  reservilr  for  Invest- 
ment by  small  stockholders,  ot^r  ctirrent  mass 
production  and  distribution  f^lhtles  would 
not  exist.  Each  of  us  would  «ni  be  stirring 
a  small  plot  of  ground.  maUng  t^ls  or  her 
clothes,  and  be  In  the  horaed|^wn  ere. 

Everyone  who  owns  an  ln^\irance  policy 
is  an  Indirect  mvestor  In  l^rge  business; 
likewise  anyone  with  a  bank'  account  or  a 
home  mortgage.  It  appears  Impossible  for 
the  ordinary  citizen  to  gras))  the  concept 
that  money  Is  stored  labor  or  which  the 
owner  is  as  entitled  to  rent  I  s  an  owner  is 
entitled  to  rent  on  a  bouse  or  a  horse  or  a 
truck.  The  fact  some  such  mcney  may  have 
been  Inherited  does  not  alter  flhe  fundamen- 
tal rights  of  cturent  own*shlp:  inher- 
itance and  estate  taxes  are  1|aklng  care  of 
this  rapidly. 

The  fundamental  problem!  is  that  the 
news  media  reports  the  trut^  but  not  the 
"whole  truth.'  The  whole  tnth  Is  needed 
to  dispel  the  popular  lallacy  tiat  big  corpo- 
rations are  owned  by  such  fi.mllles  as  the 
Rockefellers.  Cabot*.  Lodges  «id  Kennedys. 
The  fact  is  that  most  corpcratton  ownership 
lies  In  small  lots  with  thousands  of  small 
Investors,  who  have  Mcrlficed  and  saved  for 
the  proverbial  rainy  day.  Mai^  wklow*  and 
orphans  are  able  to  live  la  dlglUty  because  a 
provident  husband  and  fatborlbad  the  f(we- 
slght  and  wisdom  to  invest  In  |large  corpora- 
tions corporate  stocks,  or  to  Buy  Insurance, 
wnlch  Is  a  secondary  Investi^nt  In  such 
stocks  The  only  alternative  f^r  oooh  fami- 
lies If  a  very  poor  one — to  go  ion  welfare. 

The  great  Influence  of  the!  press.  1  be- 
lieve. Imposes  a  concrirrent  ireeponslbUlty 
to  more  eSectlvely  portray  the  facts.  Full 
reporting  along  the  lines  I  Suggest  would 
tend  to  eliminate  the  growing  class  polarl- 
■ation.  the  downright  commun»«t  belief  that 
bigness  Is  badneas.  that  all  ie«uth  should 
be  shared  on  a  per  capita  b«il8.  aod  that 
money  is  not  entitled  to  reasonable  rent. 

Comments  on  this  page  neflect  diverse 
points  o{  view  wtilch  are  not  neeeasarlly  thoee 
of  The  World -Herald. 


5. 


SALARY  INCREASES 

Mr.  McOEE  Mr  Presideni.  earlier  this 
month  I  noted  with  Interegt  a  story  In 
the  Ne<v  York  Times  reporting:  approval 
by  the  State  assembly  In  Albany  of  a 
supplemental  budget  bill 

In  this  report  in  the  Time*  for  May  15. 
reporter  Alfonao  A.  Narvae^  stated  that 
the  budset  bill  eoctained  approval  of 
$15,000  salary  increase*  for  the  contnrfler 
and  attorney  general  of  the  etate  of  New 
York,  which  would  bring  tjielr  pay  up 
to  ICO.OOO  a  year,  or  to  a  point  equal 
with  that  paid  members  o(  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 


In  the  same  report,  the  Times  went 
on  to  say  that  the  New  York  State  bill 
would  provide  for  an  acceleration  of 
scheduled  salary  increases  for  members 
of  that  State's  judiciary.  Raises  origi- 
nally due  January  1.  1975.  would  come 
in  July  instead,  bringing  the  salarj-  of 
court  of  appeals  Judges  to  $^0,575  and 
of  the  chief  judge  to  $63,143. 

Thus,  members  of  New  York's  highest 
court  would  be  paid  rates  slightly  above 
those  of  Associate  Justices  of  the  US. 
Supreme  Court,  who  now  are  compen- 
sated for  at  the  rate  of  $60j000.  So  too, 
the  New  York  chief  judge  would  be  paid 
at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  whose  pres- 
ent rate  of  compensation  is  set  at  $62,500. 
New  York  Supreme  Court  judge&  and 
court  of  claims  judges  would  see  their 
salaries  rise  to  $48,998  a  year,  compared 
with  the  $42,500  a  year  paid  judges  of 
VS.  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  the 
$40,000  now  paid  Federal  district  court 
judges. 

Increases  ranging  from  about  $6,000 
a  year  to  almost  $11,000  also  would  be 
provided  for  judges  i©  lower  courts  of 
the  New  York  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  report 
points  out  the  gap  which  virtually  every 
day  grows  wider  between  the  compensa- 
tion of  top  Federal  oflacials,  including  the 
judiciary,  and  what  reason  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  they  should  be  paid.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  engaged  in  na  give- 
away, but  I  must  say  that  it  has  faced 
up  to  the  situation  better  than  we  in 
Washington. 

Federal  officials  in  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government  have  been  watching 
their  buying  power  erode.  They  tiave  been 
going  without  an  increase  in  compensa- 
tion since  196f  And,  as  a  result  of  this 
body's  vote  of  March  6,  there  is  no  relief 
now  in  sight. 

Having  reviewed  the  situation  relative 
to  judges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  let 
me  relate  what  the  Commission  on  Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
had  to  say  in  its  repoirt  last  jfpa^  on  the 
topic  of  the  Federal  judiciary ':  ►,     ,' 

The  Oommlsalon  Is  sincerely  eoncented 
about  Uae  current  level  of  compejisatlon  paid 
Federal  Judges.  They  are  career  employees 
with  little  opportimlty  to  supplement  their 
Judicial  salaries.  During  the  past  four  years 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  living  without  Com- 
pensating salajry  Increases  have  IntenMfled 
the  economic  pressures  and  financial  sacri- 
fices required  for  j\*dlclal  service.  Judges  are 
recruited  from  a  well-paid  profession  and 
the  dUOculty  of  attracting  outstanding  law- 
.  en  to  the  Federal  bench  and  retaining 
them  is  increasing  i^  Judicial  cgqapensatlon 
falls  further  behind  that  of  practicing  law- 
yers. 

kii  I 


THE  ISRAELZwSYRIAN 

DISENOAaEBIENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Israeli- 
Syrian  disengagement  of  force*  agree- 
ment, which  has  now  been  signed  in 
Geneva,  adds  to  the  long  sttlna  of 
achievements  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  scored  in  the  foreign  policy 
area.  Yet,  It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  President 
Nixon's  persistence  In  his  attempts  at 
bringing  stability  to  the  international 
community. 

The  latest  accord  represents  another 


wltal  step  on  a  very  difficult  road  toward 
a  long-term  and  viable  Middle  East 
peaee.  Yet.  It  represents  a  highly  signifi- 
cant and  important  element  that  few 
believed  could  be  possible  just  a  lew 
months  ago. 

Once  again.  Secretary  Kissinger  has 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  skills  in 
utilizing  the  United  Nations  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  peace  initiatives. 
The  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  on 
the  Egyptian  front  has  proven  to  be  a 
stabUiadng  influence  on  that  situation. 
Now,  w«  see  the  United  Nations  playing 
an  important  role  as  a  buiTer  between 
Syrian  and  Israeli  forces.  The  Secretary 
Is  to  be  commended  for  utilising  the  tools 
of  international  diplomacy  available  to 
him  in  achieving  these  brealrthroughs,  It 
has  not  only  resulted  In  substantive  steps 
being  taken  in  the  Middle  East,  but  it 
has  also  strengthened  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  vital  international  institution, 
SIS  well  as  demonstrated  how  indispensa- 
ble the  United  Nations  is  to  the  world 
community. 

The  Israrfl-Syrian  disengagement  was 
particularly  dlfHcult  due  to  the  long, 
traditional  animosity  and  mistrust  which 
has  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
Thus,  there  are  few  people  who  cannot 
help  but  be  trem^idoualy  impressed  with 
what  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
has  achieved  with  the  latest  ^rreement. 
The  latest  Middle  East  accord  is  but  a 
part  of  the  much  larger  picture  of  inter- 
national problems  and  international  con- 
eems.  What  the  Secretary  has  achieved 
should  drive  home  the  point  to  Conp-ess 
that  we  should  no^  act  as  an  obstacle  to 
foreign  policy  Initiatives  aimed  at  less- 
ening tensions  around  the  world  and 
building  a  stable  intemationsJ  commu- 
nity which  can,  truly  address  Itself  to  the 
problems  of  starvation,  illiteracy,  and 
disease.  We  will  all  pay  the  price  for 
shortsightedness  if  the  Congress  retreats 
into  an  Isolationiat  posture  and  fails  to 
work  in  a  consitructive  relationship  with 
the  Secretary  In  achieving  these  ends. 

Again,  the  Amertcaa  people  and  the 
Internationa}  community  owe  Secretan- 
Kissinger  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  lat- 
est achievement.  The  road  ahead  in  the 
Biiddle  East  remains  a  difficult  one.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  has  achieved  im- 
portant goa,]s  in  assuring  that  we  are  still 
headed  In  the  direction  of  a  viable  Mid- 
dle East  peace. 

The  Secretary  has  performed  with 
empathy  and  imagination  He  has  dem- 
onstrated his  deep  understanding  of.  and 
aopreciatlon  for,  the  forces  at  play  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  He  has  also  ex- 
hibited patience  and  unmatched  physical 
endurance.  All  theae  elements  were  Im- 
portwit  ingredient^  in  his  remarkable 
achievement. 


THE  FARM  COMMODITY  PRICE 

SITUATION       '     ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  farm 
commodity  price  situation  continues  to 
■worsen.  Yet,  there  is  no  reflection  of  this 
price  drop  in  retail  stores.  Recently. 
Agriculture  Secretary  Barl  Butz  was 
dUDtcd  In  theXteg  Moines  Register  as  de- 
Ploxlhg  the  situation.  He  said: 

It  la  high  time  that  these  lower  farm  prices 
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show   up  more  fully  In   lower  retail   store 
prices. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Butz's 
assessment  of  the  situation.  There  are 
cattle  feeders  in  my  State  going  broke 
because  their  costs  are  far  exceeding  the 
prices  they  are  receiving  for  their 
products. 

As  Mr.  Butz  correctly  related  in  the 
Register  story,  "People  should  under- 
stand that  when  farm  costs  go  up,  they 
stay  up."  But  commodity  prices  go  up 
and  down,  and  currently,  they  are_ de- 
clining. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  be  better 
Informed  about  the  commodity  price 
situation  In  comparison  to  retail  prices, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  News  Releast; 
entitled  "Farmers  Hit  With  Price  De- 
clines" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobs,  as  follows : 

FASMsas  Hrr  With   Pbicc  Dkclxnes 

Washington,  May  10. — "Farmers  have 
taken  a  mAjor  adjustment  In  price  In  the  last 
several  weeks,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
L.  Butz  said  today.  "Prices  of  major  farm 
commodities  have  dropped  20  to  40  percent 
since  January  and  February. 

"It  Is  high  time  that  those  lower  farm 
prices  show  up  more  fully  in  lower  retail 
store  prices,"  Secretary  Butz  said.  "While 
food  prices  at  stores  have  leveled  off  some, 
margins  are  still  higher  than  normal." 

Secretary  Butz  pointed  out  that  wheat  flour 
which  in  February  cost  bakers  about  16  cents 
a  pound  (enough  to  bake  a  1V4 -pound  loaf, 
now  costs  the  bakers  about  10  cents  a 
potmd — 6  cents  a  loaf  less.  Supermarkets, 
which  paid  about  87  cents  a  pound  wholesale 
for  beef  (whole  carcasses)  In  Febrtiary  are 
now  paying  only  about  67  cents  a  pound. 

"The  prices  that  consumers  pay  at  the 
stores  should  be  reflecting  the  drt^  In  farm 
prices  in  the  coming  weeks.  The  Increases  In 
retail  food  prices  should  be  behind  us  except 
for  occasional  items,  primarily  those  that 
■lay  show  seasonal  shortages,"  Secretary 
Butz  s&ld. 

"Farmers  have  tackled  Inflation  with  the 
best  antidote  there  Is  to  Inflation — higher 
production  and  more  output  per  man  hour. 
Farm  people  are  leading  the  way  In  the  Infla- 
tion flght.  My  hat  is  off  to  them.  The  coun- 
try owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  un- 
derstanding," Secretary  Butz  said. 

Some  farmers,  such  as  beef  and  hog  pro- 
ducers and  poultrymen  have  taken  a  real 
beating  lately,  Secretary  Butz  Indicated. 
"Dairymen  are  also  beset  with  high  costs. 
All  farmers  are,  for  that  matter."  Secretary 
Butz  said.  "Farm  cost.s  are  16  percent  higher 
than  a  year  ago.  Fertilizer  coets  have  sky- 
rocketed, for  instance. 

"People  should  understand  that  when 
farm  costs  go  up,  they  stay  up.  But  prices  of 
farm  commodities  go  up  and  down — and  they 
have  been  coming  down  sharply  for  several 
weeks.  We  should  all  be  aware  that  farmers 
are  In  the  front  lines  of  the  flght  against  In- 
flation and  they  are  taking  some  hard  shots," 
Secretary  Butz  said. 

On  May  7,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  that  the  winter  wheat  crop  will  be 
largest  ever  produced  In  the  United  States — 
27  percent  more  than  last  year's  record  crop. 
"Fsuroers  are  going  all  out  to  grow  more 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  this  year  They 
are  doing  It  even  though  machinery  is  hard 
to  get.  fertilizer  and  other  ooets  have  Jumped 
through  the  roof,  and  Interest  rates  are  high, 
farmers  are  doing  a  terrlflc  Job,"  Secretary 
Butz  said. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  CON- 
STITUTION—ADDRESS BY  SENA- 
TOR MATHIAS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
evening  my  good  friend.  Senator  "Mac" 
Mathias  addressed  the  American  Law 
Institute  on  a  subject  which  is  very  dear 
to  my  heart — the  Constitution.  His  wise 
remarks  about  the  dangers  posed  to  in- 
dividual rights  by  the  misuse  of  the  so- 
called  "national  security  power"  were  re- 
ceived with  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  American 
Law  Institute. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Senator  Mathias'  outstanding 
address  on  "National  Security  and  the 
Constitution."  Therefore,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nationai,  Sec u Km  and  thb  Constitution 
(By  Chaxles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.) 

The  position  of  world  power,  the  greatest 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  has  brought  with  It 
increasing  strains  upon  our  most  cherished 
liberties.  In  the  198  years  of  this  country's 
existence,  technical  progress  hae  carried  us 
to  the  position  of  world  leadership  with  all 
the  glory  such  wottdly  preeminence  brings. 
Power  has  also  brought  problems  of  un- 
imaglned  magnitude.  Our  power  Is  so  great 
that  we  have  the  means  to  annihilate  clvU- 
Ized  life  on  earth,  or  we  can  do  much  to 
make  the  life  of  mankind  one  of  peace  and 
tranquUlty.  This  nation  holds  fate  In  Its 
hands,  but  it  is  the  very  sense  of  almost 
apocalyptic  power  that  has  made  many  be- 
lieve that  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  this  nation  to  make 
its  decisions  on  the  most  rational  basis  pos- 
sible. 

As  life  In  the  United  States  has  become 
more  complex,  as  our  population  has  grown, 
as  modem  science  has  created  new  means 
of  transportation  and  communication,  en- 
hanced public  services  and  created  annlhlla- 
tlve  mlUtary  forces,  these  developments  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  huge 
bureaucracies. 

Scientific  progress,  technical  advance  and 
the  dlBcipUned  hierarchical  chains  of  com- 
mand that  dictate  bureaucratic  efficiency  are 
uneasy  partners  with  Individual  liberties  and 
the  egalitarian  principles  so  famUlar  to  tis 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  bUl  of  rights. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln's  description  of 
the  American  system  of  government  as  being 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,"  has  unquestionably  been  eroded  by 
the  growth  of  the  efllclent  bureaucracies 
created  to  serve  the  people.  The  needs  of 
technology  and  the  bureaucracies  that  use 
the  ever  advancing  and  more  efBclent  tech- 
nologies have  been  expressed  In  ways  that 
have  become  famUlar  to  tis  tn  formulas  such 
as  the  "needs  of  the  SUte,"  "National 
security,"  "foreign  policy,"  "defense,"  or 
"Inherent  Executive  powers."  All  of  these 
vague  terms  have  worked  as  a  relentlessly 
erosive  force  against  the  foundations  of 
Individual  liberties  found  tn  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  forgotten  amendment  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments: 
AariCLK  IX 

The  enumeration  to  the  Oonatltutton.  of 

certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ASTICLS    X 

TTie  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  pe<^le. 


were  placed  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  meet  the 
expected  pressures  from  any  of  the  three 
branches  should  they  attempt  to  exceed  the 
prescribed  powers  contained  m  the  basic  ar- 
ticles of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  does  not  specify  any  in- 
herent powers,  or  prescribe  extraordinary  au- 
thoilty  In  the  Executive  Branch  or  any  other 
branch  of  government  to  meet  so-called  "na- 
tional security",  "foreign  policy,"  or  "na- 
tional defense."  The  duty  to  repel  Invasion 
and  to  meet  internal  rebeUlon  and  to  com- 
mand the  armed  forces  according  to  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  Congress  Is  clear  and 
explicit.  Any  actions  that  go  beyond  these 
clearly  expressed  duties,  in  my  view  should 
be  governed  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments. 

The  Toungstown  Steel  decision  and  par- 
ticularly Justice  Jackson's  concurring 
opinion  In  that  case  has  proved  a  good 
guide.  Justice  Jackson's  argument  stressea 
the  obligation  of  the  Executive  to  carry  out 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  his 
conclusion,  he  said: 

"With  aU  Its  defects,  delays  and  Incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  tech- 
nique for  long  preserving  free  government 
except  that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law. 
and  that  the  law  be  made  by  parliamentary 
deliberation." 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  for  new  legisla- 
tive guidelines  in  many  of  the  most  funda- 
mental areas  of  our  national  life. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  that  we 
must  meet  the  challenges  caused  by  the 
faUure  of  policy  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  decade.  These  policy  shortcomings 
are  reflected  In  the  Vietnam  war,  Watergate, 
the  energy  crisis,  the  deterioration  of  our 
schools,  and  cities.  The  need  for  better  health 
plans,  better  care  for  the  aged  and  the 
under-prlvUeged  and  our  increasing  prob- 
lems with  law  and  order — aU  of  these  dtf- 
flcult  Issues  serve  as  warning  that  our 
system  of  government  Is  not  fully  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  country.  These  warnings 
have  caused  thoughtful  men  to  examine  not 
only  the  partlc\ilar  Instances  that  have 
bred  division  and  discontent  In  the  land,  but 
more  importantly,  has  caused  an  examina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  Institutions  of  our 
government.  It  was  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
the  emlaent  18th  Century  English  Jurist 
whose  Commentaries  were  the  handbook  for 
the  founding  fathers  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, who  most  flttlngly  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  law  as  "the  principal  and  most  per- 
fect branch  of  ethics." 

It  is  my  view  that  our  fundamental  laws 
stUl  reflect  the  ethos  of  this  nation.  But  I 
am  also  convinced,  and  I  know  many  of  you 
here  tonight  will  share  my  conviction,  that 
seriotis  challenges  to  our  constitutional 
fouxulatlons  have  been  made  which  must  be 
answered.  The  root  causes  of  these  challenges 
are  a  direct  result  of  the  growth  of  bureauc- 
racies and  the  rapid  advance  of  technology 

The  most  damaging  and  serious  challenges. 
In  my  view,  have  been  in  the  area  of  the 
4th  Amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
this  regard.  Justice  Brandets,  tn  his  opinion 
written  for  the  Olmstead  case  in  1937  ( 277  US 
438)  in  a  prophetic  way  fc retold  many  of  the 
problems  created  by  new  technology  that  ve 
now  recognize  as  threats  to  our  Ubertlea: 

"Time  works  changes,  brings  Into  existence 
new  conditions  and  piirpoees.  Therefore,  a 
principle  to  be  vital  m\ist  be  capable  of  wider 
application  than  the  mischief  which  gave  It 
birth.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  constitu- 
tions. They  are  not  ephemeral  enactments, 
designed  to  meet  passing  occasions.  They  are, 
to  use  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
'designed  to  approach  Immortality  as  near- 
ly as  human  institutions  can  approach  It.' 
The  future  is  their  care  and  provision  for 
events  of  good  and  bad  tendencies  of  which 
no  prt^hecy  can  be  made.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  a  constitution,  therefore,  our  con- 
templation cannot  be  only  of  what  has  been 
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but  of  what  may  be.  Under  aiiy  other  rule 
a  constitution  would  indeed  9e  as  easy  of 
application  as  It  would  be  deHclent  In  effi- 
cacy and  power.  Its  general  principles  would 
have  little  value  and  be  converted  by  prece- 
dent Into  Important  lifeless  fortiulas.  Rights 
declared  in  words  might  be  loot  In  reality. 

"When  the  Fourth  and  Plfth  Amendments 
were  adopted,  'the  form  that  e'rtl  had  there- 
for© taken"  had  been  necese^rlly  simple 
Force  and  violence  were  then  ttm  only  means 
known  to  m"^"  by  which  a  Oovefnment  could 
directly  effect  self-lncrlminatioii. 

"It  could  compel  the  individual  to  testify — 
a  compulsion  effected.  If  need  bfe.  by  torture. 
It  could  secure  poesession  of  his  papers  and 
other  articles  Incident  to  his  private  life — a 
seizure  effected.  If  need  be.  by  preaklng  and 
entry.  Protection  against  such.  Invasion  of 
the  sanctities  of  a  man's  bope  and  the 
privacies  of  life'  was  provided  li  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Amendments  by  specific  language. 
Boyd  V.  United  States.  116  VB.  JB16.  630.  But 
time  works  changes,  bring  into  existence 
new  conditions  and  purposes. '  Subtler  and 
more  far-reaching  means  of  Invading  pri- 
vacy have  become  available  to  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Discovery  and  invention  bave  made  It 
possible  for  the  Oovemment.  liy  means  far 
more  effective  than  stretching  uf>on  the  rack, 
to  obtain  disclosure  In  court ,  of  what  Is 
whispered  In  the  closet." 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  refined  and  sub- 
tle techniques  of  electronic  jSiirvelllance. 
computer  technology  and  oth(er  ■clentlflc 
advances  have  out-distanced  \fM  law  and  the 
ability  of  the  Co\irts  to  rationally,  and  on 
Che  basis  of  knowledge  and  souikd  Judgment 
decide  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  search 
and  seiziire.  i 

The  Pentagon  Papen  and  fbe  Ellsberg 
break-m  and  so-called  "national  seciirlty 
leaks."  have  all  ooctrtbuted  to  weaken  the 
protections  to  privacy  guaranteed  by  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  In  th^  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  some  of  our  mo^  Important 
newspapers  were  restrained  tat  a  time  by 
court  order  from  publishing  docimients  from 
the  Defense  Department  study  kjnown  as  the 
Pentagon  Papers  on  the  grounds  of  "nation- 
al security." 

I  am  Informed  that  In  a  few  '^eeks  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  publlablng  houses 
will  publish  the  first  censored  bdok  In  Amer- 
ican history.  It  Is  a  book.  I  am  ibformed,  on 
the  role  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  Its  clandestine  operations.  Large  por- 
tions of  its  text  have  been  delelted  prior  to 
publication  on  grounds  related  to  the  need 
of  "national  security."  In  th^  Pentagon 
Papers  case,  the  opinions  of  tbd  Justices  of 
the  Co\irt  clearly  expressed  usease  about 
limiting  First  Amendment  rights,  becaiise 
of  the  uncertain  and  loosely  dtfined  needs 
of  "national  security."  While  the  Court  ruled 
that  the  Pentagon  Pi^>ers  ahoTtId  be  pub- 
lished, I  accept,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  also  ac- 
cept, the  opinions  expressed  in  tliat  case  that 
the  Legislature  needs  to  enact  statutes  to 
clarify  a  most  troubleeome  area  of  the  law. 
In  the  so-called  Keith  case  (TTB.  v.  UJ3. 
District  Court  Eastern  District  of  Michigan) 
m  which  the  Court  iinantmously  decided 
that  in  matters  of  domestic  surveillance 
warrantless  wiretaps  constituted  Illegal  acts, 
the  court  expressly  avoided  Judgment  on  the 
so-called  "ftvelgn  policy,"  "naljlonal  secu- 
rity," "national  defense."  area.'  The  court 
went  on  to  suggest  that  the  Legislature 
shoxUd  clarify  for  the  Court  and  the  country 
through  statutory  guidelines  thei  boundaries 
of  "foreign  intelligence  survelllatice,"  which 
is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  amorphous  area 
called  "national  security." 

After  a  year  of  study,  hearings  and  con- 
sultations with  law  professors  imd  practi- 
tioners of  the  law,  I  Introduced  n  month  ago 
with  Senator  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Majority  Leader,  Senatot^  Mansfield, 


Senator  Hart  and  others,  a  bill  whose  pur- 
pose would  be  to  strengthen  the  guarantees 
of  privacy  contained  In  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. It  has  the  support.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  bill  is  en- 
titled "The  Bill  Of  Rights  Procedures  Act 
of  1974.  The  genesis  of  the  bill  lies  in  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Court  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  Keith  cases  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  provide  firm  statutory 
guidelines  to  prescribe  the  limited  circum- 
stances under  which  reasonable  searches  and 
seisures  would  be  permitted. 

In  my  view,  the  protections  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  should  not  be  abridged  by  ar- 
bitrary action  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  alone  or  Indeed,  by  any  of  the 
three  branches.  After  hearing  extensive  testi- 
mony from  members  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  other  enforcement  agen- 
cies who  are  now  serving  or  who  have  served 
In  the  past  two  dacades,  I  am  of  the  view 
that  any  valid  concern  for  our  national  secur- 
ity would  not  be  endangered  by  the  require- 
ment that  exceptions  to  the  protections  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  prohibiting  searches 
and  seizures,  breaking  and  entering,  wire- 
tapping, the  procurement  and  in^>ectlon  of 
records,  should  be  permitted  only  if  a  war- 
rant Is  Issued  by  a  Federal  Court.  The  war- 
rant must  account  for  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
ception and  must  meet  the  test  of  probable 
cause  that  a  crime  had  been  or  was  about 
to  be  committed.  In  addition,  there  would  be 
a  requirement  for  a  regular  and  consistent 
procedure  for  accounting  for  the  reasons  for 
the  exception  and  the  disposition  for  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  exception.  This  ac- 
counting would  be  In  the  form  of  regular  re- 
ports made  to  the  appropriate  Judicial  and 
Congressional  bodies  which  shall  In  turn,  be 
required  to  protect  the  privacy  of  the  In- 
dividuals affected  as  called  for  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  The  record  of  actions,  not  the 
substance,  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Courts  and  the  Congress  with  full  and  appro- 
priate protections  for  the  individuals  con- 
cerned In  order  to  assure  that  those  who  must 
maintain  oversight  do  not  In  turn  abuse  the 
Fourth  Amendment  they  are  under  oath  to 
protect. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  Pro- 
cedure Act  is  that  there  can  be  no  matters  of 
public  policy  which  can  be  determined  except 
through  constitutional  processes. 

I  am  convinced  we  cannot  allow  policy 
loopholes  to  continue  If  we  are  to  remain  a 
Democracy.  There  can  be  no  national  secur- 
ity, foreign  policy,  or  national  defense  ex- 
ceptions— all  of  which  vague  Incantations 
translate  to  mean  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
at  any  given  time  in  charge  of  the  State.  If 
we  accept  Blackstone's  view  that  the  law  is 
the  highest  ethical  expression  of  our  society 
and  since  the  making  of  law  is  the  constitu- 
tional way  policy  is  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  it  Is  crucial  that  the 
Congress  adapt  Itself  to  meet  the  changes 
brought  about  by  new  technology  and  bu- 
reaucracy so  that  It  can  make  the  law  as  the 
Constitution  Intended. 

tt  is  all  too  evident  that  in  many  Im- 
portant areas  of  public  policy  Congress  does 
not  make  the  law.  This  is  particiUarly  true 
In  the  areas  of  complex  technology,  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  most  often  bills  concerning 
these  matters  are  written  by  the  Executive 
Branch  and  they  are  drafted  in  such  a  way 
to  give  maximum  flexibility,  open-ended  au- 
thority and  broad  discretionary  power  to  the 
Executive.  It  is  also  not  surprising  that  in- 
formation concerning  the  matters  contained 
In  thase  bills  are  carefully  controlled  by  the 
Executive. 

We  have  become  familiar  with  the  phrase 
"as  the  President  may  determine."  or  "If  the 
President,  in  his  discretion  deems  It  neces- 
sary." As  a  result  of  studies  made  by  a  special 
Senate  Committee  formed  to  address  the 
problems  created  by  the  500  statutes  con- 
ferring extraordinary  power  In  time  of  war 


and  emergency,  it  is  evident  that  a  per- 
vasive pattern  of  Executive  law-making  of 
the  klEud  I  hays  just  s\iggested  has  grown 
up  by  a  gradual  process  of  accretion  over 
the  past  40  years. 

Despite  the  clear  responsibilities  assigned 
by  the  Constitution  that  only  Congress  shall 
make  the  law,  in  areas  of  scientific  com- 
plexity, high  technology,  foreign  policy  and 
mUltaJy  weaponery.  Congress,  as  a  general 
rule,  has  deferred  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  A  prime  reason  for  this 
reliance  upon  the  Executive  Branch,  and  for 
the  delegation  of  law-making  to  the  Execu- 
tive is  that  Congress  has  not  given  Itself 
the  required  means  to  make  reasoned  Judg- 
ments on  these  matters.  It  has  not  yet  pro- 
vided itself  with  the  staff  necessary,  nor  has 
it  insisted  on  the  Information  required  to 
make  rational  Judgments  required  for  sound 
law  and  sound  policy  although  Important 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  do  so. 

Accountability  for  the  actions  taken  to 
carry  out  national  policy  is  another  area 
where  significant  reforms  are  necessary.  The 
Congress  has  not  performed  its  oversight 
function,  again,  largely  because  it  does  not 
have  the  information  or  staff  competence 
to  do  so.  In  addition,  practices  have  grown 
up  whereby  the  usual  means  to  account- 
ability have  been  bypassed  for  reasons  of 
State.  For  examiple,  the  Federal  Register  Act 
was  passed  In  1935  In  order  to  give  public 
notice  of  Executive  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  statute  or  constitutional  authority.  As  the 
law  was  written,  it  prescribed  that  all  proc- 
lamations and  Executive  orders  were  to  be 
recorded  in  a  Federal  Register.  But  In  recent 
decades  most  Important  Executive  decisions 
in  the  area  of  national  security,  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  defense  have  been  called  by  other 
names  than  Executive  Orders  and  are  not 
recorded  in  either  a  classified  or  unclassified 
form. 

As  a  consequence,  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  public  is  aware  of  vital  actions  which 
have  legal  effect,  that  is.  require  the  compli- 
ance of  Individuals  or  institutions  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  By  evading  the 
term  "Executive  Order"  and  calling  Presi- 
dential directives  by  some  other  name,  such 
as  National  Security  Directives,  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Register  Act  have  been  circum- 
vented, and  an  important  means  of  account- 
abUity  has  been  weakened.  I  shall  soon  intro- 
duce in  the  Senate,  remedial  legislation  to 
require  the  accounting  for  all  Executive  ac- 
tions having  legal  effect  in  either  a  classi- 
fied or  unclassified  register  as  appropriate, 
and  it  Is  my  hope  that  through  this  means 
we  can  close  this  enormous  loophole  which. 
In  my  view,  has  weakened  our  government 
of  constitutional  processes. 

It  Is  evident  to  me  that  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate staff  and  Information  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Congress  thus  far  to  keep  pace  with 
technology  and  the  imperatives  of  increas- 
ingly larger  bureaucracies  is  also  true  of  our 
Judicial  system.  The  kind  of  questions  that 
came  before  the  Courts  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  the  Keith  case  are  symptomatic  of 
fundamental  problems  which  face  the  coun- 
try. As  a  consequence,  I  respectfully  suggest 
the  Courts  must  find  Independent  means  of 
giving  themselves  the  ability  to  make  Inde- 
pendent authoritative  Judgments  rather  than 
relying  so  heavily  on  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Executive  Branch  which,  understand- 
ably perhaps,  has  shown  itself  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  anything  but  a  dispassionate 
party. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial,  I  can 
think  ot  no  more  rewarding  or  necessary  ob- 
jective for  the  Uiuted  SUtes  than  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  our  government  to 
decide  aU  questions  of  policy,  no  matter  how 
technical  or  urgent,  in  accord  with  the  con- 
stitutional processes  set  forth  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  BUl  of  Rights. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  still  relevant 
and  stirring  words  contained  in  the  last  para- 
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graph  of  Justice  Brandeis's  opinion  In  Olm- 
stead  written  45  years  ago: 

"Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  Oovernment  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are 
commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  Government  will  be 
Imperiled  If  It  falls  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. Otu'  Government  Is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  111,  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its  example. 
Crime  Is  contagious.  If  the  Oovernment  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  invitee  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  In  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  Justifies  the  means — to  declare 
that  the  Government  may  commit  crimes  in 
order  to  secure  the  conviction  of  a  private 
citizen — would  bring  terrible  retribution. 
Against  that  pernicious  doctrine  this  Court 
should  resolutely  set  Its  face." 

We  have  had  clear  and  unmlstakeable 
warnings  In  the  form  of  recent  abuses  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  had  formal  requests 
from  the  Courts  to  setforth  statutory  guide- 
lines; and  we  have  continuing  unrest,  dis- 
content, and  dlvislveness  In  the  country  over 
unresolved  questions.  It  Is  my  view  that  these 
warnings  and  requests  must  be  heeded,  and 
that  actions  of  the  kind  I  have  discussed  with 
you  tonight  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue as  a  democracy. 


GENOCIDE:  END  THROUGH  INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
act  of  genocide  has  occurred  throughout 
history  with  countless  examples  of  wars 
of  annihilation  and  extermination.  The 
past  two  generations  have  been  shocked 
by  a  more  recent  and  most  barbarous 
example  of  meui's  Inhimianlty  to  man. 
The  painful  memory  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews 
in  World  War  n  prompted  action  on  an 
international  scale  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  possible. 

With  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  hope  is  that  by  international 
cooperation  between  nations,  crimes, 
such  as  genocide  can  be  effectively  cur- 
tailed. In  1946  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a  resolution  against  genocide, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Genocide  Is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence of  entire  hiiman  groups,  as  homicide  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  live  of  Individual 
human  beings;  such  denial  of  the  right  of 
existence  shocks  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
results  in  great  losses  to  humanity  in  the 
form  of  cultural  and  other  contributions  rep- 
resented by  these  human  groups,  and  is  con- 
trary to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide  Is  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern. 

Since  that  time,  people  have  for- 
gotten the  full  nature  of  the  psdn  and 
suffering  that  is  the  result  of  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

Fortunately,  the  United  Nations  fol- 
lowed this  resolution  with  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Grenocide. 
which  defined  the  act  and  sought  to  make 
It  an  international  crime. 

The  crime  of  genoicide  can  only  be 
prevented  through  international  coop- 
eration plus  a  moral  stand  against  the 
crime  by  all  people.  The  United  States 
publicly  can  state  its  opposition  to  this 
terrible  crime  by  joining  with  78  other 
nations  in  ratification  of  the  Genocide 


Convention.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider prompt  passage  of  this  necessary 
treaty. 

THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
PLAINFIELD,  N.J.,  KIWANIS  CLUB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  honor  of  participating 
in  the  50th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Plainfield  EUwanls  Club  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  event  had  a  special  personal 
meaning  for  me  because  I  was  represent- 
ing my  father  who  passed  away  this  year. 
He  was  the  last  surviving  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  club. 

I  found  the  experience  to  be  a  moving 
one,  particularly  In  these  most  troubled 
times.  These  are  people  who  are  justi- 
fiably proud  of  what  they  have  done  as 
Individuals  and  even  more  proud  of  the 
many,  many  civic  contributions  they 
have  made  through  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

And,  they  expressed  an  attitude  which 
clearly  is  the  only  solution  for  our  prob- 
lems— a  determination  to  keep  trying  to 
do  even  better  things  for  the  commimlty. 

In  short,  It  was  a  microcosm  of  what 
this  country  Is  all  about  and  what  made 
us  great. 

I  found  the  remarks  of  the  current 
president  of  the  club,  Thomas  E.  Wil- 
liams, to  be  most  appropriate,  and  so 
that  they  may  be  shared,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, els  follows: 

RZICARKS    BY    THOUAS    E.    WILLIAMS 

What's  it  all  about? 

This  is  a  glorious  night.  It  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  back  and  honor  aU  of  the  past 
presidents  and  officers  and  look  at  their  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments.  Looking 
back  is  great  because  it  gives  us  an  even 
greater  Insight  and  motivation  for  the 
futvire. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Klwanls,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  means  to  ms 
and  my  fellow  Kiwanlans  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  its  concepts.  Kiwanis  is  sharing— 
Klwanls  Is  giving  of  yourself  for  the  benefit 
of  your  fellow  man.  Kiwanis  is  working  to 
make  a  community  a  better  place  to  work 
and/or  live  In.  As  you  read  the  past  history 
In  your  journal,  you'll  get  a  brief  Idea  what 
Klwanls  Is  adl  about. 

Most  cities  are  going  through  a  traumatic 
period  and  the  answer  to  a  great  deal  of  It  is 
better  education  and  people  evaluation.  The 
more  we  evaluate — the  more  we  understand 
and  the  more  we  understand  the  more  we 
love.  The  more  we  love — the  more  we  under- 
stand. It  Is  a  happy  unending  cycle.  It  is  a 
period  where  we  Kiwanlans  must  become 
more  deeply  invcrfved.  Perhaps  within  the 
next  SO  years  we  can  have  it  all  put  together. 

I'm  not  trying  to  put  a  damper  on  our  50th 
anniversary.  I  am  just  putting  a  realism  to 
all  of  our  city  problems  in  the  past  50  years. 
If  you  want  it  solved  as  business  and  profes- 
sional people,  you  better  start  getting  in- 
volved— and  Klwanls  holds  many  keys — let's 
use  them. 

Tonight  as  we  celebrate  our  50th  anniver- 
sary, and  rightftilly  we  have  earned  it.  How- 
ever, one  club  does  not  make  a  city,  there- 
fore, at  this  time  I  want  to  salute  aU  of  our 
fellow  service  clubs,  civic,  cultural  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  because  as  a  composite 
we  have  made  Plainfield  a  fine  city. 


EXECUTIVE   WAGES   RISE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
today  approximately  4,200  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  so-called  supergrades, 
grades  GS-16,  17  and  18,  and  another 
1,000  employees  in  the  top  step  of  GS- 
15  who  are  being  paid  $36,000  annually, 
as  are  employees  at  the  senior  levels  of 
the  other  Federal  pay  systems. 

These  employees,  along  with  those  on 
the  Executive  Schedule,  have  seen  no 
pay  raises  lately.  The  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  salaries  were  last  ad- 
justed in  1969,  when  the  pay  rate  for 
Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  was 
set  at  its  present  position,  thus  imposing 
a  ceiling  on  career  employees  in  the  su- 
pergrades. GS-18  employees  reached  that 
ceiling  in  January  of  1971  and  the  com- 
pression has  been  great  ever  since,  so 
that  now  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
85  percent  of  the  supergraders  and  1,000 
GS-15  employees  are  at  the  ceiling. 

Without  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
situation  will  remain  unchanged  an- 
other 3  years,  further  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  people,  widening 
the  gap  between  what  Government  and 
private  industry  pay  for  high-level  help, 
and  destroying  any  sense  of  rationality 
In  the  pay  structure. 

Last  year,  while  nothing  was  being 
done  to  rectify  this  situation  in  Govern- 
ment, executive  pay  in  private  industry 
rose  an  average  of  6  percent,  with  total 
compensation  Including  bonuses  increas- 
ing by  7.1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imsmimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  taken  from  the 
April  4,  1974,  Washington  Post  whl<di 
deals  with  executive  pay  in  the  private 
sector  last  year,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ExECtmvxs'  Wages  Rise  6  Pescekt  m  1973 
(By  James  L.  Rowe  Jr.) 

The  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  reported  yester- 
day that  executive  salaries  rose  an  average 
of  6  per  cent  last  year,  while  total  executive 
compensation,  including  bonuses  rose  7.1  per 
cent. 

The  report  came  in  a  preliminary  survey  of 
579  companies  with  annual  sales  of  more 
than  $250  mUllon. 

Cost  of  Living  CouncU  Director  John  T. 
Dunlop  told  reporters  that  he  felt  the  sur- 
vey demonstrated  that  the  council's  control 
of  executive  salaries  and  other  compensation 
had  been  effective. 

Last  week.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wlsc.)  wrote  Dunlop  charging  that  the  coun- 
cil's enforcement  of  controls  on  executive 
compensation  was  "scandalous"  and  cited 
several  executives  whose  Increases  during 
1973  were  much  higher  than  10  per  cent. 

Executive  salaries  are  tied  to  the  same  5.5 
per  cent  standard  'which  has  been  appUed 
with  some  flexibility  to  hourly  workers," 
according  to  a  councU  statement.  Average 
hourly  earnings  Increased  by  about  6.2  per 
cent  for  non-farm  workers  during  1978,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported,  slightly 
higher  than  the  6  per  cent  salary  Increase 
registered  by  executives. 

The  figures  cover  5,865  executives  who  were 
neither  promoted  nor  demoted  during  1973. 

When  bonuses  are  added  In,  the  council 
report  said,  the  average  compensation  for 
these  executives  rose  by  7.1  per  cent.  However, 
the  report  said,  the  "bonus  amounts  allowed" 
under  the  council's  regulations  were  40  per 
cent  less  than  these  companies  would  havs 
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paid  tli«  executives  under  the  formulas  most 
ot  them  uae  to  determine  bonils  payouts. 

For  the  3.284  executives  whoTrecelved  bo- 
nuses In  1973  and  1973,  their  salary  Increasea 
averaged  83  per  cent  and  theU  Increases  in 
compensation  averaged  7.4  per  cent.  The  ex- 
ecutives who  got  no  bonuses  l|i  either  year 
had  average  Increases  In  salarjt  last  year  of 
5.7  per  cent. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  consider  early 
next  week  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
T824,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
oX  1974,  which  the  House  Already  ap- 
proved on  May  16.  by  a  vote  dl  227  to  143. 
This  measure  would  establish,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President,  a,  new  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  legal  senttces  corpo- 
ration, to  conduct  the  legal  service  pro- 
gram, now  under  OEO  administration. 
under  the  governance  of  an  11-member 
Board  of  Directors,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  an(t  consent  of 
the  Senate:  a  majority  of  the  ^ard  must 
be  members  of  the  bar.  I 

The  conference  report.  Which  was 
signed  by  all  conferees,  repre^nts  a  rea- 
sormble  accommodation  b«ween  the 
Senate  and  the  House  measures,  toward 
the  objective  of  establishing  $uch  a  cor- 
poration, an  objective  whidh  has  al- 
ready been  frustrated  twice :  1  xst  by  veto 
by  the  President  In  Decemb^  1971  and 
then  the  following  year  when!  the  corpo- 
ration provisions  were  dropped  from  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972.  by  virtue  of  disagreement  over  the 
Board  and  other  terms. 

It  is  very  heartening  that  |he  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  which  h^s  been  the 
strongest  independent  advocate  of  this 
legislation,  outside  the  executive  and 
congressional  branches  themselves,  has 
through  its  board  of  govtmors.  on 
May  23.  1974.  resolved  its  support  for  the 
concept  of  a  new  independent  corpora- 
tion and  for  the  conference  report  in 
particular. 
The  resolution  concludes  ^  follows: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  reaolvecj.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  reafllrias  Its  sup- 
port for  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion; and  i 

Further  resolved.  That  the  Ai<»erlcan  Bar 
Association  urges  the  tmited  St^ttes  Senate 
to  expeditiously  act  favorably  oil  HJi.  7834- 
and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  iVesldent  of 
the  United  States  is  urged  to  a|)prove  and 
enact  HJI.  7824  U  and  when  it  |b  approved 
by  the  Senate:  and  { 

Further  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  U  authorized  to 
communicate  the  position  of  the  Association 
to  the  Senate,  the  President  a4d  to  state 
and  local  bar  associations  7 

The  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  transmitted  the  resolu- 
tion to  each  of  the  major  Stat«  and  local 
bar  associations  listed  In  the  ABA  Red- 
book,  together  with  a  memorandum 
which  states: 

Th«  legislation,  unanimously  ajjproved  by 
a  Committee  of  Conference  of  the  House  and 
Senat*.  has  been  passed  by  the  Hi>use  and  Is 
expected  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Seiiate  short- 
ly after  the  Memorial  Day  recess.  There  has 
been  considerable  pressure  mounted  by  the 
opponents  of  legal  services  to  secure  a  veto 
of  the  leglsution  when  cleared  bf  the  Con- 
gress. WhUe  I  personaUy  am  Inclined  to  the 


belief  that  the  president  favors  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  those  who  support 
legal  services  wUl  contact  the  White  House 
BO  that  the  President  will  have  that  infor- 
mation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  president  of  the  ABA 
dated  May  29.  1974.  together  with  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  the  covering  mem- 
orandum, and  the  most  recent  ABA  list- 
ing of  State  and  local  bar  associations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
osD,  as  follows: 

AicKBicAN  Bab  Associatioh, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javzts, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DZAB  SiNATOB  jAvrrs:  I  am  pleased  to 
transmit  to  you  as  a  principal  sponsor  of 
HJi.  7824,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Act,  the  enclosed  memorandum  which  was 
forwarded  to  state  and  local  bar  associations 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  ai  the  Association  at  Its  meeting 
In  Washington  last  week. 

We  are  actively  working  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  this  most  Important  legislation 
which  wlU  provide  a  framework  through 
which  a  professional  program  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  may  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Sincerely, 

CHESTEHTEeU)    SlCTH. 

AiCBBiCAX  Bab  Association 

RESOLUTION    AOOPTKD    BY    BOARD    OF    OOVEBNORS, 
WASHINOTON,  B.C.,  MAT  83,  19T4 

Whereas,  The  American  Bar  Association 
since  1970  has  vigorously  supported  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorising  a  fed- 
erally-funded, nonprofit  corporation  to  suc- 
ceed the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  and 

Whereas.  The  V3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  May  la.  1974,  passed  HJI.  7834,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1974,  as 
reported  by  a  Committee  of  Conference  of 
the  House  and  Senate;  and 

Whereas.  H.R.  7834  reflects  a  compromise  of 
differing  versions  of  legislation  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  after  four  years  of 
Congressional  consideration  of  the  concept 
of  a  legal  services  corporation  during  which 
period  the  interests  and  concerns  of  all  in- 
terested constltuenclee,  including  the  or- 
ganlaed  bar,  have  been  fully  considered,  de- 
bated and  resolved;  and 

Whereas,  HJl.  7824.  in  its  current  form 
provides  framework  which  will  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  profeaslonal  program  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port for  a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion; and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  urges  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
to  expeditiously  act  favorably  on  H.B  7824- 
and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  urged  to  approve  and  enact 
HJl.  7834  if  and  when  It  Is  approved  by  the 
Senate;  and 

Further  resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Is  authorized  to 
communicate  the  position  of  the  Association 
to  the  Senate,  the  President  and  to  state  and 
local  bar  associations. 

mxmoranduu 
Amxbican  Bab  Associatiom, 
Washington.  DC,  May  24, 1974. 
To:  State  and  Local  Bar  AssocUtlons  Listed 

in  ABA  Redbook. 
From:  Chesterfield  Smith. 
Subject :  Board  of  Oovemors  Action  on  I>gal 
Services  Corporation  Legislation. 


I  am  pleased  to  transmit  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  appropriate  action  of  your  asaocia- 
tioa  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Association  at  its  meeting 
In  Washington.  DC.  yesterday.  The  Board, 
In  reaffirming  the  Association's  support  fo« 
a  national  legal  services  corporation,  specifl- 
cally  urged  favorable  action  on  H.R.  7834 
upon  the  Senate  and  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation, if  pa8se<l.  on  the  President. 

The  legislation,  unanimously  approved  by 
a  Committee  of  Conference  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  is 
expected  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  shortly 
after  the  Memorial  Day  recess.  There  has  been 
considerable  presexu^  mounted  by  the  op- 
ponents of  legal  services  to  secure  a  veto  of 
the  legislation  when  cleared  by  the  Congress, 
While  I  personally  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  President  favors  the  legislation,  I  am 
hopwful  that  those  who  support  legal  services 
will  contact  the  White  House  so  that  the 
President  will  have  that  information. 

A  copy  of  the  Conference  Report  is  being 
forwarded  to  the  state  bar  office  with  this 
memorandum.  Please  contact  Jc^n  Tracey 
of  the  Association's  Washington  Office  for 
further  Information  or  any  assistance  needed 
on  this  matter  by  your  association. 

Chestebftklo  Smith. 

DiBBCTORT    OF    BaB    ASSOCIATIONS 

This  iB  the  latest  edtlon  of  our  Directory 
of  Bar  Associations.  You  will  note  that  the 
Directory  lists,  in  addition  to  the  current 
president  and  executive  director  or  secre- 
tary of  each  bar  association,  the  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  where  this  informa- 
tion was  made  available;  the  year  In  which 
the  bar  association  was  founded;  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  members  in  the  bar 
association;  and  the  date  of  the  association's 
next  annual  meeting.  Where  a  listing  is  in- 
complete or  inaccurate,  it  Is  usually  because 
we  have  not  received  complete  or  accurate 
Information  from  that  bar  association.  If 
each  bar  association  keeps  us  informed  with 
this  kind  of  Information  this  publication 
will  be  more  valuable  to  all  of  our  readers. 

Keys — 

•Integrated  Bar 

••Partially  Integrated 

A/M:  Date  of  Annual  Meeting 

■TATB    BAB    ASSOCIATIONS 

•Alabama  State  Bar,  Pounded  1879,  3,500 
Members.  A/M:  July.  1974;  president.  M. 
Roland  Nachman,  Jr.,  P.O;  Box  668,  Mont- 
gomery 36101,  205-362-6731;  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Alto  V.  Lee,  m,  P.O.  Box 
1668.  Dothan  36301.  306-893-4516:  executive 
director,  Reginald  T.  Hamner,  P.O.  Box  3106, 
Montgomery  36103,  205-269-1515. 

•Alaska  Bar  Association,  Founded  1956, 
649  Members.  A/M:  June,  1974;  president.  L. 
S.  Kurtz,  Jr.  826  W.  8th  Ave.,  Anchorage  99601 
907-279-3411;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, James  R.  Blair,  P.O.  Box  2261  Pair- 
banks  99701,  907-462-1201;  executive  direc- 
tor, Mary  P.  LaPollette,  P.O.  Box  279.  An- 
chorage 99610,  907-272-7469. 

•State  Bar  of  Arizona.  Pounded  1894,  4.000 
Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president.  Richard 
A.  Segal,  234  N.  Central,  Suite  300,  Phoenix 
86004,  602-368-8792;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  Stanley  G.  Peldman,  ills.  Church 
St.,  Tucson  86701,  603-793-3836;  executive 
director,  Hdon  L.  Husted,  334  N.  Central, 
Suite  868,  Phoenix  86004,  602-263-4804 

••Arkansas  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1898,  1,768 
Members,  A/M:  January,  1974;  president, 
James  A.  West,  Merchants  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 
Fort  Smith  73901,  601-782-0361;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  James  B.  Sharp,  Bk. 
of  Brlnkley  Bldg.,  Brlnkley  72031,  601-734- 
4060;  executive  director,  C.  E.  R&nslck,  408 
Donaghey  Bldg.,  Little  Rock  73301,  601-376- 
4606. 

•SUte  Bar  of  California.  Founded  1909, 
38,000  Members,  A/M:  September,  1974; 
president.  Seth  M.  Hufstedler,  2230  Crocker- 
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citizens  PlBZa,  Los  Angeles  90017,  913-d2ft- 
0671;  executive  director,  John  B.  Malone.  601 
McAUister  St.,  S&n  Fraocisco  MlOa,  41frT«23- 
1440. 

Colorado  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1897.  4.168 
Members,  A/M:  October.  1974;  president, .An-: 
thany  W.  Williams.  P.O.  Box  338,  Grand  Junc- 
tion 81601,  303-242'4262;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Donald  S.  Stubbe.  1200  Amer- 
ican Natt  Bk.  Bldg..  Denver  80202.  308^893- 
9400;  executive  director.  WUllaia  B.  Miller, 
200  W.  14th  Ave.,  Denver  80»>4,  303-222-9421. 
Connecticut  Bar  Aasn.,  Founded  1875,  4,100 
Memben,  A/M:  October.  1974;  preeldentt 
James  R.  Greenfield,  900  Chapel  St.,  New 
Haven  06510,  203-787-6711;  president-elect  or 
vice  preMdent.  William  K.  Cole,  79fl  Main  St., 
Hartford  06103,  203-278-0700;  eoiecutive  di- 
rector, Daniel  Hovey.  15  Lewis  St.;  Hartford 
06103,  203-a4e-0141. 

Delaware  State  Bar  Assn.,  Foimded  1922, 
685  Members,  A/M:  Jxine.  1974;  president, 
Irving  Morris,  1201  Market  To»er,  Wilming- 
ton 19801,  303-688-6278;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  William  Prlckett,  1201  Market 
Tower,  Wilmington  19801,  302-668-5278:  ex- 
ecutive director,  Richard  H.  May.  1201  Market 
Tower,   WUmlngton   l»e01,   302-«68-5278. 

•District  of  Columbia  Bar,  Pounded  1972; 
17,000  Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Charles  T.  Duncan,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  20006.  203-872-0404;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  John  W  Douglas, 
888  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Waahmgton  20006,  202- 
293-8300;  executive  director,  BAyvotmd  F. 
Oarraty.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W..  Suite 
440,  Washington,  D.C.  30006,  303-78&-9130. 

Bar  Assn.  of  the  I>lstrlCt  of  Columbia, 
Pounded  1872,  4,700  Members.  A/M:  June, 
1074;  pr«Bldent,  Austin  F.  CanAeld,  Jr.  4400 
Jenlfer.Bt.,  N.W..  Washington  20016,  203-244- 
5696;  president-elect  or  vice  president,  Law- 
rence E.  Carr,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington  20036.  200-659-4660;  exec- 
utive director,  William  M.  Huey.  1819  H.  St.. 
N.W.,  Suite  300.  Washington  20006,  20^223- 
1480. 

•The  Florida  Bar,  Founded  1906,  14,634 
Members,  A/M:  June.  1974;  president,  Earl  B. 
H»dlow.  ^X>.  Box  4099,  JacksonviUe  82301. 
904-354-1100;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, James  A.  Urban,  P.O.  Box  633,  Orlando 
32802.  306-84»-44ai:  executive  director,  Mar- 
shall R.  Cassedy,  The  Florida  Bar  Center,  Tal- 
lahassee 32304,  904-222-6386. 

•State  Bar  of  Georgia,  Founded  lasa,  7,200 
Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  grosident.  F.  Jack 
Adams.  P.O.  Drawer  150.  Cornelia  30631,  404- 
778-2251;  president-elect  or  vice  president. 
Cubbege  Snow,  Jr^  P.Q.  Box  »87,  Macon 
31208,  912-742-<l42<^  executive  director,  Mrs. 
Grant  WUXlaWs,  1510  Fulton  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,' 
Atlanta  30303,  404-522^^56. 

Bar  Assn.  of  Haw&ll.  Founded  1899.  950 
Members,  A/M:  November,  1973:  president, 
Wallace  8.  Fujiyama,  P.O.  Box  26.  HoiiMUulu 
96810,  808-536-0802;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  Harold  W.  Nlckelsen,  P.O  Box  26, 
Honolulu  sesiO,  808-421-3811;  executtx«  ffi- 
rector,  Eleanor  I.  Pierce,  P.O.  Box  2&:Rbno- 
lulu  96810,  808-637-1868. 

•Idaho  State  Bar.  Founded  1936,  856  Mem- 
bers, A/M:  August,  1974;  president,  John  H. 
Bengteon,  P.O.  Box  446.  Lewlston  83501,  208- 
743-463«;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
Thomas  G.  Nelaon,  P.O.  Box  525,  Twin  Falls 
83301,  308-733-3722;  executive  director,  Ron- 
ald L.  Kull,  P.O.  Box  895,  Boise  83701,  208- 
342-8958. 

Illinois  SUte  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1877, 
17,392  Members,  A/M:  Jime,  1974;  president, 
William  P.  Sutter,  1  First  NaU.  Plaza.  Ste. 
5200.  Chicago  60670,  312-786-6616;  president 
elect  or  vice  president,  John  R.  Mackay,  P.O. 
Box  846,  Wheaton  60187,  312-668-7800;  ex- 
ecutive director,  John  H.  Dlckason.  IlUnots 
Bar  Center,  Springfield  63701,  217-626-1760. 
Indiana  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1806, 
4,600  Members,  A/M:  October.  1974:  pr«»l- 
dent.  William  S.  Gordon,  633  Warren  St.. 
Huntington  46760,  219-366-4KJ0;  president 
elect  or   vice  president,   Gerald   H.   Ewbank, 


114  W.  High  St.,  Lswrenceburg  47025,  812- 
637-2522;  executive  director,  E.  B.  Lyle,  830 
Bankers  Trust  Bldg.,  Indianapolis  46204,  317- 
63S-6465. 

Iowa  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1872,  3.860 
Members,  A/M:  ixuam.  1874;  president.  F.  W. 
Tomasek.  816  Ftrtb  Ave.,  OrlnneU  60112,  515- 
236-3109;  president  elect  m-  vice  president, 
D.  J.  Goode,  HubbeU  Bldg.,  lOth  Floor,  Des 
Moines  50309,  515-284-1940;  execuUve  di- 
rector, Edward  H.  Jones,  1101  Fleming  Bldg.. 
Des  Moines  50309.  £15-243-3179. 

Kansas  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1882,  2,750 
Members,  A/M:  May,  1074;  president.  J. 
Richards  Hunter,  P.O.  Box  1343,  Hutchinson 
67501.  316-662-8331;  president  elect  or  vice 
president,  Leonard  Thomas,  Home  State  Bk. 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City  66101,  913-321-7500;  ex- 
ecutive director.  Ken  Klein,  P.O.  Box  1037, 
Topeka  66601,  913-234-6696. 

•Kentucky  Bar  Assn.,  Fovmded  1871,  6,155 
Members.  A/M:  I(4ay,  1974;  president,  Glenn 
W.  Denham,  3121  Va  Cumberland  Ave.,  Mld- 
dleeboro  40065,  606-248-2766;  president  elect 
or  vlOB  president,  VUey  O.  Blackburn,  101 
V^.  Mt.  Vernon  St..  Somerset  42501,  606-678- 
8171;  executive  director,  Leslie  O.  Whltmer, 
243  State  Capites  Bldg.,  Frankfort  40601.  502- 
564-3795. 

•Louisiana  State  Bar  Assn.,  Fovmded  1941, 
6.600  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president. 
M.  Truman  Woodward,  Jr.,  1100  Whitney 
Bldg..  New  Orleans  70130,  504-581-3333; 
president-elect  or  vice  president,  Kent 
Breard,  P.O.  Box  6134,  Monroe  71201,  318- 
387-.8000;  sjtecutlve  director,  Thomas  O.  Col- 
lins, Jr.,  301  Loyola  Ave.,  New  Orleans  70112, 
504-622-9172. 

Maine  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1891,  1,006 
Members.  A/M:  January,  1974;  president, 
Merrill  §.  Bradforcl,  6  State  St.,  Bangor  04401, 
207-947-0111;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Charles  W.  Smith,  199  Main  St.,  Saco 
04072,  207-284-7421;  executive  director,  Ed- 
ward M.  Bonney,  P.O.  Box  788,  Augusta  04330, 
207-622-7523. 

Maryland  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1896, 
5,510  Members.  A/M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Norman  P.  Ramsey,  10  Ught  St.,  I7th  Fl.. 
Baltimore  31202,'  301-539-5040;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Hal  C.  B.  Clagett, 
14803  Pratt  St.,  Upper  Marlboro  30870,  301- 
627-5500;  executive  director,  Manley  E.  Davis, 
Jr..  905  Keyser  Bldg.,  Baltimore  21202,  301- 
685-7878. 

Massachusetts  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1911, 
8,400  Members,  A/M:  June.  1974;  president, 
Frederick  O  Fisher,  Jr,  28  State  St,  Boston 
02109,  617-742-9100;  president-elect  or  vice 
presldeht,  Charles  J.  Klckham.  Jr..  1318 
Beacon  St.,  Brookllne .  03146,  617-666-5990; 
executive  director.  Carl  A.  Modeckl,  One  Cen- 
ter Plaza.  Boston  02J08,  617-523-4629. 

•State  Bar  of  Michigan,  Founded  1935, 
13,000  Members.  VM:  September,  1974; 
president,  Carl  Snilfh.  Jr.,  703  Washington 
Ave,  Bay  City  48706,  517-892-2596;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Stephen  C.  Brans- 
dorfer,  465  Old  K«*nt'  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids 
49502,  616-459-8311;  executive  director. 
Michael  Franck,  906  Townsend  St.,  Lansing 
48933,  517-872-9030. 

Minnesota  State  Bar  Aesn.,  Pounded  1883, 
5.099  Members,  A/M:  June.  1974;  president. 
Gene  W.  Halverson.  700  Providence  Bldg., 
Duluth  65802,  218-727-6838;  president  elect 
or  vice  president,  Roger  P.  Broenahan,  68  E. 
FOfUrth  St^  Winona  6W87,  507-454-3925; 
executive  director,  Gerald  A.  Regnler.  100 
Minnesota  Federal  Bldg.,  Minneapolis  55403, 
612-336-1183. 

•Mississippi  State  Bar,  Founded  1886,  3300 
Members,  A/M:  June'  1974;  president,  Joe 
H  Daniel,  P.O.  Box  1084,  Jackson  39206,  601- 
352-5607;  pieeident-elect  or  vice  president. 
James  H.  ittiy,  P.O.  Drawer  408,  Tupelo  38801, 
601-842-1721;  executive  director,  George  H. 
Van  Zant.  P..O.  Box  1032,  Jackson  39205, 
601-948-4471. 

•"Hie  Missouri  Bar,  Founded  1880,  8.126 
Members.  A/M:  ftBptember.  1974;  president, 
Robert  L.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  466,  Jeffer- 


son City  65101,  314-635-7166;  preeldent-elect 
or  vice  president,  Arthur  H.  Stoup,  950  Home 
Savings  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  64106,  816-842- 
6422;  executive  director.  Wade  P.  Baker.  P.O. 
Box  119,  Jefferson  City  65101,  314-635-4128. 
Montana  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1886,  900 
Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president,  Henry 
LoDle,  P.O.  Box  176.  Helena  59601.  406-442- 
0070;  president-elect  or  vice  president,  Doug- 
las R.  Drysdale,  P.O.  Box  1122,  Bozeman 
59716.  406-587-4425;  execuUve  director,  Diana 
Dowllng,  Room  324  Power  Block,  Helena 
59601.  406-442-7660. 

•Nebraska  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1876, 
4,299  Members,  A/M:  October,  1074;  presi- 
dent, Bert  L.  Overcaah.  1241  N  Street,  Lin- 
coln 68508,  402-432-0321;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Bernard  B.  Smith,  P.O.  Box 
699,  Lexington  68860,  306-334-2393;  execu- 
tive director.  Burton  E.  Berger,  1019  Sharp 
Bldg.,  Llnccrin  68508,  402-477-7717. 

•State  Bar  of  Nevada,  Founded  1928,  805 
Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president.  George 
M.  Dlckerson.  630  8.  Third  St..  Las  Vegas 
89101,  702-382-9191;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  William  P.  Beko,  P.O.  Box  191, 
Tonopah  89049.  703-482-6666;  executive  di- 
rector, Robert  R.  Herz,  P.O.  Box  2125.  Reno 
89505,  702-32fr-0253. 

•New  Hampshire  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1873, 
1,100  Members,  A/M:  June.  1974;  president, 
Shane  Devlne,  1838  Trim,  Manchester  03104. 
608-669-1000;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Aronold  P.  Hanson.  110  Pleasant  St., 
Berlin  0S670.  803-753-5200;  executive  direc- 
tor. Joseph  S.  Hayden.  77  Market  St.,  Man- 
chester 03101.  603-669-4869. 

New  Jersey  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1898, 
9,000  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president, 
Harold  J.  Rirroldt,  Sr.,  168  Ocean  Ave.,  Jersey 
City  07305,  301-434-7669;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Stanley  S.  Brotman,  1178  E. 
Landls  Ave.,  Vlneland  08360,  609-691-1200; 
executive  director,  Francis  J.  Bolduc.  172  W. 
Stote  St..  Trenton  08608,  600-394-1101. 

•State  Bar  of  New  Mexico,  Founded  1925, 
1,680  Members,  A/M:  October,  1974;  presi- 
dent, Russell  D.  Mann,  P.O.  Drawer  700,  Roe- 
well  88201.  605-622-6221;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  George  T.  Harris,  Jr..  P.O. 
Box  2168,  Albuquerque  87103,  505-243-4511; 
executive  director.  Earl  R.  Cooper,  1117  Stan- 
ford, N.E.,  Albuquerque  87131,  505-842-3063. 
New  York  State  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1876, 
22,500  Members,  A/M:  January,  1974;  presi- 
dent. Ellsworth  VanGraafelland,  700  Midtown 
Tower,  Rochester  14604,  716-232-6500;  execu- 
tive director,  John  E.  Berry,  One  Elk  St..  Al- 
bany 12207,  618-449-6141. 

•North  Carolina  State  Bar,  Founded  1833, 
5,412  Members,  A/M:  October,  1974;  presi- 
dent, Ralph  H.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  426. 
Brevard  28712,  704-833-4113;  president  elect 
or  vice  president,  Kenneth  R.  Hoyle,  P.O.  Box 
1087.  Sanford  27330,  919-775-5524;  executive 
director,  B.  E.  James,  P.O.  Box  35850.  Ral- 
eigh 37611.  919-«32-0518. 

North  Carolina  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1899, 
3,400  Members.  A/M:  July,  1974:  president. 
Joseph  C.  Moore,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  309,  RaleUh 
27202,  919-833-3644:  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Walter  F.  Brlnkley,  P.O.  Box  ■»57, 
Lexington  27292,  704-246-2334;  execuUve  di- 
rector, William  M.  Storey,  1025  Wade  Ave., 
Raleigh  27605,  919-828-0561. 

•State  Bar  Assn.  of  North  Dakota,  Founded 
1900,  705  Members,  A/M:  June.  1974;  presi- 
dent, Alan  B.  Warcup,  P.O.  Box  1617,  Grand 
Forks  58201,  701-772-8111;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Ward  M.  Klrby,  P.O.  Box  1097, 
Dickinson  58801,  701-225-8143;  executive  dl 
rector,  Robert  P.  Schuller,  314  MDU  Office 
Bldg.,  Blsmark  58501,  701-266-1404. 

Ohio  SUte  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1880,  12.560 
Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president,  Walter 
A.  Porter,  390  Talbott  Tower.  Dayton  45402, 
513-228-2222;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. William  L.  Rowland.  325  Masonic  Bldg.. 
Portsmouth  45662.  614-363-1167;  executive 
director,  Joeeph  B.  MUler,  33  W.  lltb  Ave.. 
Columbus  43201.  614-431-2131. 
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•Oklahoma  Bar  Assn..  Poun<l<<l  1904.  6  633 
Members.  A/M:  November,  IBTb;  preeldeat, 
John  R.  Wallace,  P.O.  Box  1188,  Miami  74854, 
918-642-6601;  prertdent-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Deryl  L.  Ootcher,  1700  ^urtb  Natl 
Bk.,  Tolea  74119.  918-683-1115;  bxeoutlVe  di- 
rector, Harold  J.  Sullivan,  P  d  Box  63036, 
Oklahoma  City  73106.  415-634-2365. 

'Oregon  State  Bar.  Founded  I»39,  4.028 
Members,  A/M:  October.  1974:  president, 
Wesley  A.  FnmUln.  3233  1st  Natfl.  Bk.  Toww. 
Portland  97306.  508-236-0870;  preeident- 
elect  or  vice  president.  Lynne  W.  McNutt, 
PO.  Box  1136,  Coos  Bay  97420.  SD3-369-6831; 
executive  director.  John  H.  Rblloway.  «08 
S  W.  15th  Ave..  Portland  97206,  808-2a»-6788. 

Pennsylvania  Ben  Aaea..  Foiinded  1895, 
10.822  Members,  A/M:  January.'  1974;  presi- 
dent, WUllam  M.  Power,  103  V.  Mate  St., 
Ooylestown  18801,  215-345-76001;  president- 
elect or  vice  president.  Lewis  H.  Van  Dusen, 
Jr..  1100  Philadelphia  Natl.  Bk^  ^g  ,  PhUa- 
delphla  19107,  3I5-491-7215:  egecutlve  di- 
rector. Frederick  H.  Bolton.  401  H.  Front  St.. 
P.O.  Box  186.  Harrlsbxirg  17108,  T17-238-6716. 

•Bar  Aasn.  of  I»uerto  Rico.  Founded  1840, 
3.196  Members.  A/M:  Septembai>,  1974;  pres- 
ident. R.  Eirren  Bemler.  PX).  B<n  200(5.  Rio 
Peldras  00928.  809-767-8908;  pr»aldent-eleot 
or  vice  president,  Arturo  Negron4a»rcla,  P.O. 
Box  1900.  San  Juan  00903.  800-764-8860;  ex- 
ecutive director.  Oswaldo  Rlvem-Clanchlnl. 
P  O.  Box  1900.  San  Juan  00903.  809-724-8368. 

Rhode  Island  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1888, 
1.600  Members,  A/M:  September,  19T4;  pres- 
ident. Paul  M.  Murray,  2  Kav  Stwet.  New 
Port  02840.  401-847-0380;  preslc^nt-elect  or 
vice  president.  Michael  A.  Montt,  732  Indus- 
trial Bk.  BWf.  Providence  029^.  401-421- 
1061;  executive  director,  Edwartt  P.  Smith, 
17  Exchange  St..  Providence  029*3.  401-431- 
5740.  I 

'South  Carolina  SUte  Bar,  Mundad  1968. 
2.735  Members.  A/M:  June,  1974:  preatdent, 
wmiam  M.  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  604,  Camden 
29030.  803-433-7606;  presi^smt-efect  or  vice 
president,  James  C.  Parham.  J^..  P.O.  Box 
10207,  Greenville  29603.  803-243-3131;  exec- 
utive director,  Barbara  Babb,  P.C^.  Box  11297, 
Capitol  Station.  Columbia  292lJl,  803-256- 
8067.  T 

Association.  South  Carolina  Bar  Assn. 
Founded  1884.  1.867  Members.  lA-M:  May. 
1974;  president,  Harold  W.  Jacobe.  1231  Wash- 
ington St..  Columbia  28201,  803-779-SaoO; 
presWent-elect  or  vice  presldenit.  deRoaset 
Myers.  P.O.  Box  250.  Charleston  29402.  803- 
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723-9447:  executive  director.  '  Ralph  C 
McCuUough  n.  1515  Oreen  Sti  Columbia 
29208.  803-777-6617.  T 

•State  Bar  of  South  Dakota.  Fobnded  1897 
1,046  Members.  A-M:  June.  1974t  proBldent 
Rose  H.  Ovlatt,  17  Second  Ave.,  3.W..  Water- 
town  57201.  605-886-6813;  preeldfsnt-elect  or 
vice  president.  William  F.  Day,  Jk-  FO  Box 
690.  Winner  57580.  605-842-167(1:  executive 
director,  WUllam  K.  Sahr.  222  E  Capitol 
Pierre  57501.  605-224-7554. 

Tenneeeee  Bar  Aaro..  Founded  1875.  3.900 
Members.  A-M:  June.  1974;  preel<<ent.  Harl&n 
Dodson.  P.O.  Box  2524.  Naahvflle '37201.  615- 
344-6840;  presldent-^lect  or  vic4  president 
P.  Oraham  Bartlett.  P.O.  Box  550,  KnoxvUle 
37901.  615-837-1440;  executive  director  BlUle 
Bethel,  I7I7  West  End  Ave.,  SteJSOO.  Wash- 
vUle  37203.  615-329-1601.  ' 

•State  Bar  of  Texas.  Founded  isss.  23.000 
Members.  A-M:  July.  1974;  president  Leroy 
Jeffers.  2010  First  City.  NaU.  Bk.  Bld«.,'  Hous- 
ton 77002.  713-236-2330;  prasldent-elect  or 
vice  president.  Lloyd  Lochrldge.  9^0  Congress 
Ave..  Auattn  78701.  512-176-6982;  executive 
director.  H.  C.  Plttman.  P  O.  Box  J2487  Cap- 
itol Station.  AxMtln  78711,  512-47^5-6823 

•trtah  State  St.  Founded  1932. 1,965  Mem- 
DOTs,  A-M:  July.  1974;  presUlen».  LaVar  Z. 
Stark.  2651  Wastilngton  Blvd..  Ogden  84401 
801-393-8688;  prertdent-elect  or  Tlce  pr»sl- 
<lent.  Joseph  Novak.  620  Continental  Bk 
Bldg.  S^t  Lake  City  84101.  801-328-4737- 
executive   director.    Dean    W.   ShWReld,    203 


Keams  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  Clly  84101,  801-82t- 
5278- 

Vermont  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1878,  666 
Members.  A-M:  October.  1974:  t!r«««Went, 
Peter  P.  Plant*,  Municipal  Bldg.,  White  River 
Junction  06001.  e02-3»6-3»51;  president- 
elect or  vice  ^jresldent,  John  Hi  Do^ms,  P,0. 
Drawer  99.  St.  Johnsbury  05819.  89a-74»-3188; 
executive  director.  C.  Jfohn  HolKies,  P.O.  Box 
25,  Chalotte  06446.  802-425-3861. 

•Virginia  State  Bar.  Kewnded  1939.  9.587 
Members.  A-M:  June,  iftW;  president,  James 
A.  Howard,  1630  Virginia  Natl.  Rk.  Bldg., 
Norfolk  33510,  804-627-3891;  pre«ldent-«lect 
or  vice  pr<*sldent.  Howard  W.  Dobbins.  P.O. 
Box  243.  Richmond  33302,  804-648-7301!  ex- 
ecutive director,  N  Samuel  Clifton,  Imperial 
Bldg..  5th  ft  Franklin  8t«.  <R4chmo»d  23219. 
703-770-2061. 

Virginia  Bar  Assn  .  Founded  1890.  8,000 
Members,  A-M:  July.  1074;  pi'eeldent  W.  Gib- 
son Harris.  1400  Boas  Bldg.,  Richmond  23319, 
804-643-8341;  presldetit-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Thomas  V.  Monohan.  Winchester  22601. 
703-667-1096;  executive  director.  Pet«r  C. 
Mar.son,  University  of  Virginia  School  of 
Law,  Charlottesville  32901.  804-934-3416. 

•Washington  State  Bar  Assn..  I>y)unded 
1933.  5,600  Members,  A-M:  September,  1974; 
president,  Cleary  8.  Cone  P.O.  Box  499  El- 
lensburg  98926  509-925-8191;  executive  di- 
rector. O.  Edward  Prlar.  606  Madison.  Seattle 
98104,  206-622-6054. 

•West  Virginia  State  Bar,  Poinded  1947, 
2.060  Members.  A-M:  October.  1974;  presi- 
dent. Ernest  C.  Swlger  Union  Bank  »Tdg. 
Clarksburg  26301  304-624-5801;  president- 
elect or  vice  president.  James  O.  Varter,  P.O. 
Box  2185.  Huntington  28722.  304-529-6181; 
executive  director  Forest  J.  Bowman,  E-404, 
State  Capitol  Charleston  2630S,  804-346-6414. 
Association,  West  Vlrgmia  Bar  Assn  . 
Founded  1886.  1.140  Members.  AM:  Septem- 
ber. 1974;  president,  Charles  A.  TutwUer, 
McDowell  Oty.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Welch  24801.  304- 
436-3135;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
James  P.  Robinson,  P.O.  Box  273,  Charleston 
26332.  304-344-4081;  executive  director.  P. 
Wltcher  McCuUough.  P.O.- Box  346.  Charles- 
ton 25322.  304-342-1474. 

•State  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  Founded  1878, 
9300  Members.  AM:  June,  1974;  president. 
Victor  A.  Miller.  St.  Nazlanz  64232,  414-773- 
2147;  president-elect  or  vice  president.  Pat- 
rick T.  Sheedy.  110  E.  Wisconsin  Ave.!  Mil- 
waukee 53202.  414-272-4344;  executive  direc- 
tor. Philip  S.  Habermann.  402  W.  WlXwn  St.. 
Madison  53703.  608-25T-3838. 

•Wyoming  State  Bar,  Founded  l§16,  781 
Members,  AM:  September.  1974;  president, 
Thomas  Morgan.  Px>.  Box  1070.  Gillette 
82718.  307-682-7213;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  WUllam  J.  Kerven.  104  Port  Street, 
Buffalo  82834,  307-684-3248;  executive  direc- 
tor. Joseph  E.  Darrah.  275  N.  Bent.  Powell 
82436.  307-754-2834. 

LOCAI.   BAB    ASSOCIATIONS   KIFKXSXNTXD   Of   TBK 
ABA   ROUn   0»   OBUHIATSS  l^-,    > 

Arizona 
Maricopa  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1914, 
1,636  Members.  AM:  December.  1973;  presi- 
dent. Charles  T.  Stevens.  100  W.  Washing- 
ton. Ste.  1446,  Phoenix  85003.  262-252-7359; 
president-elect  or  vice  president.  William  F. 
Haug.  Ill  W.  Uonroe  Ave.,  8t«  1800.  Phoenix 
86003.  262-352-5911;  executive  director,  A. 
L.  Msyer,  334  N.  Central,  Suite  863  Phoealx 
85004,  362-253-6627. 

Califdrttia    ■ 

Alameda  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1937. 
1,658  Members,  AM:  Wpvetnber.  1973,  pres- 
ident, John  F.  Oulnee,  1066  A  Street.  Hay- 
wurd  94541,  415-581-1735;  president-elect  or 
Vic©  president,  John  C.  Loptr.  2160  VaJdez 
St.,  Oakland  94612,  416-t44-3l3X:  executive 
dlTBCtor,  Harold  C.  Norton.  200  liHnancfel 
Center  Bldg,,   Oakland  94612,   416-893-7160 

Beverly  HUls  Bar  Assn..  Founded  IPSI 
1.900  Members,  A/M:  September,  1974;  presi- 
dent, Orlan  8.  Friedman.  1880  Centiuy  Park, 


E.,  Los  Angeles  90067,  213-653-9606;  presl- 
dent-«lect  or  vice  president,  Edwin  M;'  Roe- 
endabi,  87T7  Wlli^lrs  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills 
90212,  213-273-0342;  executive  director. 
Tracy  Schum«w;her,  300  8.  Beverly  Drive 
Bs««rly  HUls  90212.  213-553-6644. 

I/oe  Angeles  County  Baa  A«sn.,  Founded 
1*78,  11.132  Msmbers.  A/M:  June.  1974;  pres- 
IdSBt,  O.  'William  Shea,  3435  Wllahlre  Blvd., 
30th  n.,  Los  Angeles  90010,  213-381-341 1-" 
prB8l«tohtielset  «•  vice  prssldent,  Ohrlsttan 
B.  Marksy.  Jr.,  «0«  S.  HlJl  St.,  Los  Angeles 
90014,  313-636-1491;  exacuttve  director,  Doa- 
aW  O.  aagler,  606  S.  Olive  St:,  St*.  1212,  Los 
Angeles  90014.  213-634-8571. 

Lawyers  Club  of  Los  Angeles  County 
Founded  1981.  1.600  Members  A/M:  Novem- 
ber, 1073;  president.  Harold  I.  Cherneie.  412 
W.  8th  Street.  Los  Angeles  90014,  213-622- 
8682;  president-elect  or  vice  president,  Rich- 
ard O  Relnjohn.  611  W.  6th  St.,  Ste.  700.  Los 
Angeles  90017.  213-634-9774;  executive  direc- 
tor. Barbara  PhlUps.  412  W.  eth  St.,  Ste.  918 
Los  Angeles  90014.  213-622-8682. 

Orange  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1901. 
1.636  Members.  A/M:  January,  1974;  persl- 
dent,  JalBM  W.  03rlen.  7901  Westminster 
Ave.,  Westmmister  82683,  7M-«93-1371; 
presldenti«lect  or  vice  president.  Frederick  T 
Mason.  2655  B,  Chapman,  Ste.  706.  Fullerton 
92631.  714-879-1010;  executive  director.  An- 
drea Hall.  17281  Irvlns  Blvd..  Suite  809.  Tus- 
tln  936S0.  714-638-9300. 

San  Diego  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1921. 
1,739  Msmbets.  A/M:  December.  W73;  presi- 
dent. John  L.  Newlnira.  P.O.  Box  373,  LaJoUa 
93037.  714-454-4233;  executive  dlreotoF,  Julie 
A.  Hegg.  1200  Third  Are..  Suite  414.  San 
Diego  93101,  714-232-6739. 

"nie  Bar  Assn.  of  San  Francdsoo.  Pounded 
1872,  4J00  Members.  A/M:  December.  1978; 
president,  Michael  Traynor,  Alcoa  Plaza  San 
Francisco  94111.  415-881-6352;  prwldent- 
eWct  or  vlo«  president.  Robert  H.  Fablar.  555 
California  St..  San  Pranclaeo  94130.  415-623- 
6096;  *xecutlve  director.  Sue  U.  Malone.  20 
Montgcsnery  St..  San  Francisco  94104,  416- 
3#1^103. 

Lawyers  Olub  of  San  Francisco.  Founded 
1946.  2.800  Members.  A/M:  January,  1974; 
president,  Alexis  J.  Perlllat,  605  Market  St.! 
San  Franclaco  94105.  415-966-0289;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  ftlchard  M.  Kap- 
land.  185  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
94104,  415-982-6250;  executive  director. 
Orace  Hackett.  1255  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
941W,  416-^73-6025. 

Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  — 
1.387  Membftrs.  A/M:  January,  1974:  presi- 
dent. Lawrence  A.  Menard.  777  N.  First  St., 
Suite  333.  San  Jose  95112.  408-295-2532;  pres- 
ident-elect or  vice  president,  Conrad  L.  Rush- 
ing, 111  W.  St.  John  St.,  Suite  666.  San  Jose 
95113,  408-388-9100,  executive  director,  Mary 
A.  Davte.  13  S.  First  St.,  No.  229.  San  Jose 
96113,  408-2.88-8840. ' 

Colorado 
Denser  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1803.  3.466 
MsmlMra,  A/M;  June.  1974;  piesidant.  Oll- 
bert  M.  Westa.  931  -  14th  Street,  Denver 
80309.  303-38«-4l-»4;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Wayne  D.  Williams.  Capitol  Ufa 
Center.  Denver  80203,  303-222-9424;  execu- 
tive director.  WllUam  B.  MlUer.  200  W.  14th 
Ave..  Denver  80204.  303-282-9431. 


rjorida 

Dade  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1920. 
1,975  Memtoers.  AM:  June,  1974;  president. 
Irwin  J.  Block.  2401  Douglas  RoacJ,  Coral 
Oables  33134,  305-443-1571:  president-elect 
or  v«ce  president,  Ben  E.  Hendricks.  Jr..  310 
Alhambra  Circle.  Coral  Oables  33134,  305- 
445-3692;  executive  director.  Johnnie  M 
Rldgely,  111  N.W.  First  Ave.  Miami  38128. 
305-379-0641. 

Georgfia 

Atlanta  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1888.  1.800 
Members,  A/M;  May.  1974;  president,  Jule 
W.  Felton,  J;:..  3300  First  Natl.  Bk.  Tower, 
Atlanta  30303   404-^8-9600;  president-elect 
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or  vice  presid«it,  John  T.  Marshall,  1100 
C  &  S  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg..  Atlanta  30303,  404-521- 
1900;  executive  director.  Margaret  P.  Undsey. 
704  Pulton  Cctmty  Courthouse,  AUanta 
30303,  404-531-077,7.  ,    . 

IVUnoii 
The  Chicago  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1873, 
10,000  Members.  A/M;  June,  1974;  president. 
James  W.  Kissel,  1  First  Natl.  Plaza,  Suite 
4700.  Chicago  60670,  312-329-5422.  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Jamea  P.  Connelly. 
77  W.  Washington  St..  Suit©  3103.  Chicago 
60602.  312-236-7106;  executive  director. 
Jacques  O.  Puller.  29  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Suite 
104O,  Chicago  60603,  312-78a-734a 

Association,   Chicago  CbunoU  of   Lawyers, 
Foundsd  1969,  1,200  Members,  A/M:  October, 
1973;    ]>reeldent,    Arnold   B.    Kanter.    68   W. 
Washington   St.,   Suite   3000,  Chicago  60603. 
312-443-5097;   president  elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. John  C.  Christie,  Jr.,  135   S.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago   60603.   312-263-1131;    eiecutlve 
director.  Richard  K.  Means,  63  W.  Jackson, 
Room  1333..  Chicago  60604,  312-437-0710. 
I  ■  .,  ,         ^Indiana 
IndiahajjoUs  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1878, 1,53d 
Members,    A/M:    January.    1974;    president, 
Karl    J.   Stlpher,   810   Fletcher   Trust   Bldg., 
Indianapolis  46304,  317-635-4*36;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Douglass  H.  Short- 
ridge,  One  Indiana  Square,  Suite  1960,  Indi- 
anapolis 46304,  317-685^536;  executive  direc- 
tor.  Rosalie  F.  Felton.  One  Indiana  Square, 
Suite  2660,  Indianapolis  46204,.^17-633-«340. 
Kentuc)qf 
Louisville  Bar  Assn.,  Fotraded  190«,  1,826 
Members.  A/M:  January.  1974;  president.  Vic- 
tor   W.    Ewen.    3!«0    Commonwealth    Bldg. 
LonlBvUle    4O202,     002-58»i-lll9:     preslilent- 
elect  or  vice  president,  WUMam  B  Stansbnry, 
546  Starks  Bldg.,  LtmlsvUlft  4*802,  803-«e9- 
4440;    executive    director.    Jay    Cronse,    400 
Courthouse,  Louisville  40202.  502-583-5314. 
Martftand 
The  Bar  Assn.  of  BaKimore  City,  iKSunded 
1880,  2.300  Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  presi- 
dent, George  L.  Russell.  Jr.,  621  Court  House. 
Baltimore    21202,    301-396-3100;    presldtent- 
elect  or  vice  president,  William  W.  Cahill.  10 
Light    St..    No.    1900,    Baltimore    21202     301- 
53&-?126;     WUllam    I.    "Weston,    621    Court 
House.  Baltimore  21202.  301-3^-5936. 
,  Maasachuaetts  ...  ■  .  '. 

Boston  .Baff>  Assn..  Ftmadsd  1876,  4.800 
Members,  A/M:  May.  1974;  president.  John 
O.  Brooks^  58  State  Street,  Boston  02109,  617- 
523-310O;  proHdent-elect  or  vice  president, 
Edward  J.  Birshak,  73  Tremont  St..  Boston 
,08108,  eiT-.aa'^otao;  execntlve  (Urector,  Fred- 
erick H.  Norton,  Jr..  16  Beacon  s*.,  Boston 
03108.  617-74JM)«16.  .  n  .  r,'qa,-c-- 

"    ■  Michiffanf    ••■"•I        A._. 

Detroit'  Bar  A%sn..  ^trtiiidwi  1836.  ^looo 
Memb<'rs,  A/M:  May,  m4-  pi^nfent.  Ttan  «. 
Barrtt.  1930  Bnhl  Bldg,,  Detroit  48226,  313- 
965-5665;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
George  T.  Roumell,  Jr.,  700  Ford  Bldg  De- 
troit ft8826,  s:3'«ea-8«85;  executlva  director, 
John  B.  Lamfti.  600  Woodward  Ats„  D4t»olt 
48226.  313-861-3646 

Oakland  County  Bea-  Assn..  founded  1834, 
1.380  MAmber*.  A/M:  MaV....1974;  president' 
Daniel  C.  Dtvlne.  880  W.-Xong  Lak©  Rd.! 
Blbomfleid  auis  48018,  313-647-7300;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  WUllam  P.  Whit- 
field. 804  Community  Natl.  Bank  Bldg  .  Pon- 
tlac  48058.  818-343-7941;  executive  director, 
Nancy  A.  Oalloway.  1300  N.  Telsgraph  Road 
Pontftus  488»,3»»-33B-2100.  ' 
Minneaota 
Hennepin  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1919, 
3.400  Members.  A/M;  May.  1874;  president, 
Edward  J.  Schwartzbauer,  2400  Flrtt  Natl. 
Bk.  Bldg..  Minneapolis  85402,  612-340-2826; 
president-elect  or  vice  president.  Sheldon  D. 
Karllns.  8»a  Builders  Exchange  Bldg..  Minne- 
apolis 65402,  612-339-7181;  axecutlve  director, 
Kay  M.  Runyon,  700  Carglll  Bldg.,  Mlnns- 
apcils  56409.  602-885-0933. 


<"  MUiouri 

Kansas  City  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1884,  l.SOO 
Members.  A/M:  October.  1974;  president,  Max 
W.  Foust.  1700  Home  Savings  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City  64106,  816-474-6060;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Roy  A.  Larson,  Jr.,  2420  Per- 
shing Rd.,  Wo.  400,  Kansas  City  64108,  816- 
421-6767;  executive  director.  Bobble  Lou 
Hunsperger,  861  Home  Savings  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City  64106,  816-474-4822 

A,  "M:  Dat^  of  Annual  Meeting. 

Assocfatlon,  Bar  Assn.  of  Metropdlltan,  St. 
bOTilB.  Founded  1874,  2.470  Members,  A/M: 
April,  W74;  president,  Frank  E.  Vlgus,  721 
Pestalozzl,  St.  Louis  63118.  314-<77-884; 
president  elect  or  Tics  president,  Michael 
N.  Newmark,  611  0»v«  »t.,  *1666.  St.  Louis 
63101,  314-281-6888:  executive  director,  R. 
Leland  Hamilton,  806  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis 
63101,  814-431-4134. 

New  Jeraey 
.Essex    County    Bar   Assn..   Founded    1899, 
3,000  Members  A/M:   April,   1974;   president! 
WllUam  L.  Klrchner.  Jr..  92  Washington  St , 
Newark  07102,  201-622-6207;   president  elect 
or  vice  president,  Samuel  S.  Salber.  92  Wash- 
ington St.,  Newark  07102,  201-622-6207. 
New  York 
Assn.  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tork, 
Founded   1871.   10,000  Members,  A/M:   May 
1974;  president,  OrvUle  H.  ScheU,  Jr.,  1  Wall 
St.,  New  York  10005,  21^-843-6500;  executive 
director.  Paul  B.  DeWltt,  42  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York  lOOaa,  ai2-MU  2-0606. 

New  York  Cotmty  Lawyers  Assn.,  Founded 
leoe.  9,000  Members,  A/M:  May,  1874;  presi- 
dent, Henry  N.  Ess,  HI.  Wall  Street,  New 
Tork  10005,  213-BA  3-8100;  presKtent  elect 
or  vice  presWant,  Wilbur  H.  Friedman,  800 
Park  Ava.,  New  York  10033,  313-69S-9000:  ex- 
ecutive director,  Julius  Rolnltzky,  14  Vesey 
St.,  New  Tork  10007,  213-367-6646. 
Ohio 
CJinclnnatl  Bar  Aaan.,  Pounded  1872,  1.600 
Members.  A/M:  April.  1974;  president,  Robert 
O.  Klailsmeyer,  3900  DuBols  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati 45202,  613-621-8560;  president  elect 
or  vice  president.  Prank  G.  Davis,  805  Tri- 
Stat©  Bldg..  Cincinnati  45302,  613-721-7296; 
executive  director,  Martha  H.  Perin,  26  E. 
6th  St.,  Suite  400,  Cincinnati  45202,  513-381- 
8213. 

The  Bat  Association  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
Founded  1873,  3,700  Members,  A/M:  May, 
1974;  president^,  Norman  W.  Sblbley,  1500 
Natl.  City  Bank  Bldg..  Cleveland  44114,  216- 
696-3232;  president-elect  or  vloa  president, 
Robert  G.  McCreary,  Jr.,  1144  Union  Com- 
merce Bldg..  Cleveland  44116,  316-686-1144; 
executive  director.  Peter  P.  Roper.  1044  Ter- 
minal Tower.  Cleveland  44113,  216-696-3535. 

Columbus  8ar  Assn.,  Founded  1868.  1.700 
Members,  A/M:  Jiai©.  1974;  president.  Rus- 
sell Leach.  100  E.  Broad  St..  Columbus  43315, 
614-221-6651;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, John  M.  Adams,  88  E.  Broad  St.,  Co- 
lumbus 43316,  614-234-6139;  executive  di- 
rector, Judy  Stoothoir  22  N.  Froht  St  Co- 
lumbUH  43215,  614-221-4112. 

Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded 
IS27,  1.800  Members,  A/M:  May.  1974;  presl- 
debt,^  David  I.  SlndeU,  1400  Leader  Bldg , 
Cleveland  44114.  216-781-8700;  president- 
elect or  Mce  president,  Albert  J.  Morhard, 
aiO  NaU.  City  Bank  Bldg..  Cleveland  44114. 
216-781-9191;  executive  director,  David  Ar- 
nold, SOOO  Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  44113, 
216-696-6010, 

()kldhoma 

Oklahoma  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded 
1903.  1.050  Members.  A/M:  January.  1974; 
Stewart  W.  Mark,  100  Park  Ave.  Bldg.,  6th 
Floor.  Oklahoma  City  73102,  405-235-9621; 
pr©si<ient-«lect  oe  vlca  president,  John  L. 
Belt,  600  HIghtowBT  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City 
73102.  405-236-8371;  executive  director, 
Carol  Stevens,  412  MercanUle  Bldg  ,  Okla- 
homa  City   7Si«2,   406-236-8421. 

Association.     TUlsa     County     Bar     Assn. 
Founded  ises,  1.006  Members.  A/M:  D©o©m- 


ber,  1973;  president.  Floyd  L.  Walker.  405 
Mayo  Bldg.,  Tulsa  74103.  918-584-4136;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  John  Boyd.  217 
W.  5th.  Tulsa  74103.  918-582-2244;  executive 
director.  Losl  M.  Mcllroy.  822  Beacon  Bldg., 
Tulsa  74103,  918-584-5243. 
Oregon 
Multnomah  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1806.  1.500 
Members,  A/M:  January,  1974;  president, 
James  Splekerman,  1200  Standard  Plaza, 
Portland  97204.  503-222-9981;  president-elect 
or  vice  president.  John  R.  Paust,  Jr..  1408 
Standard  Plaza,  Portland  97204,  603-226-7321. 

Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1870. 
3.361  Memt)«rs.  A/M:  December.  1973;  presi- 
dent. Robert  Raphael.  1330  Grant  Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh  15219.  412-471-8822;  president- 
elect or  vice  president.  Daniel  B  Dixon.  919 
Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh  16222.  412-281- 
3311;  executive  director;  executive  director, 
James  I.  Smith,  m,  920  Clty-Countr  Bldg.. 
Pittsburgh  15219,  412-261-0518. 

Philadelphia  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1802.  5.200 
Members,  A/M;  December,  1973;  president. 
Joseph  N.  Bongiovanni,  Jr..  617  Foiu-  Penn 
Center,  PhUadelphla  19103,  216-LO-3-1166; 
president-elect  or  vice  president.  William  H. 
Klaus.  The  Fidelity  Bldg..  20th  Floor.  Phlla- 
delphU  19109.  215-KI-5-1234;  executive  di- 
rector. PhUlp  R.  Goldsmith.  423  City  Hall 
Annex.  Philadelphia  19107.  215-MU-6-5687. 
Texas 

Dallas  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1873.  2.465  Mem- 
bers. A/M;  November.  1973;  president.  John 
L.  Estes.  3600  Republic  Bank  Tower.  DaUas 
75201.  214-744-4511;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  Louis  J.  Weber,  Jr.,  917  Republic 
Bank  Tower,  Dallas  75201.  214-744—4033;  ex- 
ecutive director.  Jo  Anna  Moreland.  Adolphus 
Hotel.  Dallas  75221.  214-742-4675.      • 

Houston  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1870.  3,200 
Members,  A/M:  July,  1974;  president.  Vin- 
cent W.  Rehmet,  1200  The  Main  Bldg..  Hous- 
ton 77002,  713-324-7272;  president-elect  or 
vie*  president.  Ralph  S.  Carrigan.  3000  On© 
Shell  Plaza.  Houston  77002.  713-229-1219; 
executive  director.  Gaye  Piatt.  200  Hoiiston 
Bar  Center  Bldg..  Houston  77002.  713-222- 
1441. 

Washington 

Seattle-King  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded 
1906.  2,040  Members.  A/M:  June,  1974;  pres- 
ident. Burroughs  B.  Anderson,  1900  Wash- 
ington Bldg..  Seattle  98101.  206-682-8770; 
president-elect  or  vice  president.  WUllam 
Wesselhoeft.  929  Logan  Bldg..  Seattle  98101, 
206-622-1711;  executive  director.  Helen  M. 
Oeisness.  320  Central  Bldg..  Seattle  98104 
206-623-3661. 

Wt»con*<Ti 

Milwaukee  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1858,  1.660 
Members,  A/M:  May.  1974;  president.  Law- 
rence J.  Bugge.  736  N.  Water  St..  Milwaukee 
53302,  414-273-0800;  president-elect  or  vie© 
president.  Jackson  M.  Bruce,  Jr.,  735  N. 
Water  St..  Milwaukee  53302.  414-271-6110; 
executive  director.  Georgeanne  Rude,  740 
N.  Planklngton  Ave.,  Milwaukee  53203  414- 
271-3833. 


U>CAI,  BAB  AaSOCIATIONS  WTTH  MKMBKXSHIP8 
OVXB  30e  WHICH  ABE  hfOT  RKPKESEKTED  IK 
THX     ABA     HOUSa     or    DKUeCATSS 

Alabama 
Birmingham  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1885,  847 
Members.  A/M:  December  1973;  president, 
Timothy  M.  Oonway,  800  First  Natl.-South- 
em  Natural  Bldg.,  Birmingham  35203.  206- 
338-8141;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
Robert  D.  Norman,  1103  City  Federal  Bldg 
Birmingham  23203,  205-32»-e64S;  executive 
director.  B©th  Carmlchael,  900  Jefferson 
Cotmty  Courthouse.  Birmingham  35303  306- 
251-8006. 

A/M :  Date  of  Annual  Meeting. 

Mobn*  Bar  Assn.,  Fmmded.  360  Members, 
A/M:  Dooember.  1973;  president,  Alex  T.  Ho- 
ward, Jr..  P.O.  Box  1988.  MobUe  36601.  306- 
433-76«9;  prwld«nt-fllect  or  vice  president. 
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Nicholas   S.   McOowln,   P.O 
3fl«01,  205-433-3991:  executive 
rad  P.  Annbrecht,  n,  P.O.  Bo^ 
36601,  205-432-6751. 

Arizona 
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B<ix 


23,   Mobile 

Urector.  Con- 

290,  Mobile 


Pima  Covin ty  Bar  Asan.,  Founded,  460 
Members.  A/M:  June,  1974;  president,  Robert 
F  Miller,  ill  8.  Church.  Tucsdn  85701,  602- 
792-3883:  proBldent-elect  or  vjce  president, 
W.  E.  Dolph,  a  E.  Congreas,  9th  floor.  Tucson 
86701,  602-79»-480O;  executive  director,  Dorla 
BdlndeU,  220  State  Bldg.,  416  jW.  Congfreaa, 
Tucson  86701,  60a-fl83-660e.        I 

ATkaruas 
Pulaski  County  Bar  Sasa...  rounded.  350 
Members.  A/M:  June.  1974;  president.  PhlUp 
B.  Dtxon,  1660  Tower  Bldg..  Littte  Rock  72201. 
601-375-0151;  president-elect  Or  vice  presi- 
dent. Dean  R.  Bforley,  2900  Percy  Machln  Dr., 
North  Little  Bock  72114.  601-t68-2966;  ex- 
ecutive director,  John  M.  BUbetmer.  622  Py- 
ramid LlXe  Bldg..  Little  Bock  72801.  501-374- 
3758. 

California  i 
Fresno  County  Bar  Aasa...  Pounded  1910, 
389  Members,  A/M;  Decwmber.i  1973;  presi- 
dent, Harold  D.  SandeU,  510  Becurtty  Bk. 
Bldg..  Fresno  93721.  209-486-3600:  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  StepHen  Bamett, 
Ouarantee  Savings  Bldg.,  4th  floor,  Fresno 
93721.  209-233-6713:  executive  director,  Val 
Weston,  409  T.  W.  Patterson  #ldg.,  Fresno 
93721.  209-264-0137. 

Ixjng  Beach  Bar  Assn..  Fount^  1919.  550 
Members.  A/M:  Jtuiuary,  1974;  president,  Ed- 
win J.  Wilson.  444  W.  Oceen  'Blvd.,  Suite 
1700.  Long  Beach  90802,  213-435i-91 11;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  wilter  J.  Des- 
mond, 614  Heartwell  Bldg.,  LongSeach  90802, 
213-437-2839:  execuUve  director.  Nlla  Al- 
cock.  444  W.  Ocean  Blvd.,  Surte  500,  Long 
Beach  90802.  213-432-6929.  ' 

Sacramento  County  Bar  Asoii..  Founded 
1949.  900  Members,  A/M:  Dec4mber,  1973; 
president,  Kneeland  H.  Lobner,  3401  Capitol 
Ave.,  Sacramento  95816.  9I6-444>2140:  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  Jerotne  R.  Lewis, 
1431-23nd  St..  Sacramento  »68te.  916  444 
7674;  executive  director,  J.  Rlchatd  Olade.  901 
H  Street.  Suite  101,  Sacramento  95814,  916- 
448-1087  ; 

San  Bernardino  County  Bar  As^n.,  Founded 
1875,  326  Members.  A/M:  June,.  1974;  presi- 
dent. George  W.  Porter,  1047  WJ  6th  Street, 
Suite  104.  Ontario  91764.  714-986t<J861:  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president.  Edgpr  C.  Keller, 
323  W.  Court,  Suite  302.  San  Bernardino 
92401.  714-889-2681;  executive  director,  WU- 
lard  B.  Tl^>pan.  364  N.  Arrowhead  Ave..  San 
Bernardino  92401,  714-888-«791. 

San  Fernando  Valley  Bar  Am^i.,  Founded 
1926.  885  Members,  A/M:  Jailuary,  1974; 
president,  Kevin  G.  Lynch,  501  sTBrand  Blvd., 
San  Fernando  91340,  213-361-1121:  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  LeVone  'A.  Tardum, 
15300  Ventura  Blvd.  #405.  Shfrman  Oaks 
91408.  213-78»-4841;  executive  director.  Sue 
Keating.  14540  Hamlin  St.,  Suite  p.  Van  Nuys 
91401.  213-786-5055.  j 

San  Mateo  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1931. 
650  Members.  A/M:  November.  0973;  presi- 
dent. Harlan  K.  Veal.  1710  Industrial  Rd , 
San  Cartes  94070.  41 5-593-1871 J  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Xenophon  Tragoutsls. 
128  Brentwood  Dr.  South  8ae  Francisco 
94060,  416-689-4069;  executive  director,  Ra- 
mon S.  LelU.  333  Bradford  St.,  BAdwood  City 


94063.  415-384-6600 


\ 


Southeast    District    Bar    Asm..    Founded 
1960.  342  Members;  president.  Roger  J.  Fryor, 
411   8.  Long  Beach  Blvd.,  Compton   90221 
213-631-2738;  pra^dent  elect  or  vice  pr«M- 
dent,  James  B.  Pearcs.  18300  Pioneer  Blvd 
Sulta  B,  ArtMla  90701.  213-869-^011;  execu- 
tive   director,    Boee    Belna.    127J10    Norwalk 
Blvd.,  Norwalk  90650,  213-868-67^. 
ConnecUeut 

Bridgeport  Bar  Assn..  Founditf  1920.^  475 
Members:  president,  Maurice  Jj  Ma^Unlck 
965  Main  St.,  Bridgeport  06004. 2(B-307-44ai; 
president-elect  or  vlos  prosldeii|,  O.  David 


Munich,  946  Main  St.,  Bridgeport  06604,  203- 
335-3501. 

Hartford  County  Bar  Assn.,  1.600  Members; 
president.  William  B.  Davis,  75  Lafayette  St.. 
Hartlord  06106,  206-622-1196;  president- 
elect at  vloe  president.  Maxwell  Helman.  43 
BeUevue  Ave.,  BrUtol  06010,  243-688-4343: 
executive  director,  Frances  KrUyno.  260 
Pearl  St.  Hartford  06103,  203-63^-ai06. 

New  Haven  County  Bar  Assn.,  Foupded 
1907.  600  Members;  president,  Roger  J. 
Frechette,  216  Church  St.,  New  Haven  06607, 
203-665-^133;  pr^aldent-elect  or  vloe  presi- 
dent, Stephen  I.  Traub,  152  Temple  St..  New 
Haven  06607,  203-777-7615. 
FharUa 

Broward  County  Bar  Asfen.,  Fc>unded  1956, 
800  Members:  president.  Klcholas  J.  DeTardo, 
4747  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  33021.  805- 
987-3400;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
Wmiam  P.  Leonard,  2810  E  Oakland  Pk. 
Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  33306.  306-663-2671: 
executive  director.  S7orma  B.  Howard,  736 
NX.  Third  Ave.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  33304.  305- 
764-8040, 

HUlsbbrough  County  Bar  Assn;.  Founded 
1937,  675  Memhefs,  A/M:  Maj.  1971;  presi- 
dent, Ronald  D.  McCall,  P.O.  Box  1438, 
Tampa  33601,  813-2S8-7411;  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Leonard  H.  Gilbert,  P.O. 
BdX  3239.  Tampa  33601,  813-223-lk3ee;  execu- 
tive director.  Dorothy  D.  Vines,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Tampa  83601,  613-226-6431. 

Jacksonville  Bar  As8n.,.Tounded  1887,  786 
Members,  AM:  May,  1974:  president,  John 
M:  McNatt.  Jr..  1500  American  Herttago  Bldg., 
Jacksonville  32202,  904-»6*-Oea4;  preald*n£- 
elect  or  vice  president.  Jamee  M.  McLean, 
1300  FloMda  Title  Bldg..  JackaonvlUe,  32202, 
9C4-366-3911:  execttttte  dlnBrtw;  Alice  sair«. 
1101  Bamett  Bank  Btetg.,  Jackson vi^e  saaaa. 
904-354-2144. 

Orange  County  Bar  A3an..  Founded  1887, 
735  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president, 
Michael  R.  Walsh,  1751  S.  Orange  Ave.,  Or- 
lando 32806,  305-841-9370;  presldent-el^ct  or 
vice  president,  Fred  T/1.  Peed,  P.O.  Box  1273, 
Orlando  32802.  305-843-9500;  feXBcutlve  di- 
rector. Patrtcta  A.  Samhrook,  86  E.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Orlando  33801,  306-422-4637. 

Palm  Beach  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded 
1922,  566  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  precl- 
dent,  Raymond  W.  Royce, '  460  Royal  Palm 
Way,  Palm  Beach  33480,  305-665-8433;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  Peter  Van  Andel. 
P.O.  Box  71,  Palnj  Beach  33480,  306-686-1980; 
executive  director,  Mary.  Burdlck,  County 
Coxirthouse,  ROom  339,  West  Palm  Beach 
33401,305-685-8200. 

St.  Peterrturg  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1925, 
385  Members.  A^M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Charles  W.  Burke.  6l6  First  Federal  Bldg.,  St. 
Petersburg-  83701,  813-822-3124; '  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  John  D.  Hania,  Jr.. 
Florida  Naitl.  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Petershorg 
33701,  818-«a-S943. 

imnoia 

DuPage  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  18T9, 
400  Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Clifford  M.  Carney,  4015  Main  St,  Downers 
Grove  60515.  312-969-2300;  president  elect 
or  vice  president,  Alan  C.  Hultnaan,  6106 
Main  St.,  Downers  Grove  60616,  312^868- 
8112;  executive  director,  Florlne  McKay,  202 
W.  Front  St.,  Suite  3B,  Wheaton  60187,  312- 
653-7775. 

Lake  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1912,  320 
M«mb«r8,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president,  Don- 
ald M.  Lonchar,  Jr ,  33  N.  County  St.  Wau- 
kegan  60086,  312-623-01,12;  president  elect 
or  vice  president,  Donald  S.  Flannery,  200 
N.  Milwaukee  Ave  .  Llbertyvllle  60046.  312- 
362-1516;  executive  dlrectOT-.  Michael  L. 
Roach,  26  N.  County  et.,  Waukegan  600*6 
312-244-0600. 

Peoria  County  Bar  Asan.,  Founded  1906, 
325  Members,  A/M:  Jrty,  1&74;  president, 
Mlabael  O.  Gard,  1900  Savings  Center  Tower 
Peoria  61602,  309-673-0741;  president  elect 
or  vice  president,  John  C.  Rowell,  Jr.,  1210 
Lehmann  Bldg,  Peoria  61802,  30»-«74-3163; 
ttzaoutlve    director,    Mary    Lottlw    Jaoqum, 


Peoria  County  Courthouse,  Room  309,  Peoria 
61802,  809-876-4611, 

West  Suburban  Bar  Assn.,  Foiunded  1942, 
420  Members,  A/M:  December,  1973;  presi- 
dent, Alexander  O.  Walter,  1938  S.  Austin 
Blvd.,  Cicero  60650.  312-666-4955;  president 
elect  or  vice  president,  Robert  D.  Goldatlne 
7660  W.  621X1  PI.,  Summit  60601.  312-458-^ 
1263. 

Indiana 
Allen  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1901.  360 
Members.   A/M:     October,    1973;     president. 
James    R.    Grossman,    1210    Lincoln    Bank 
Tower,    Fort    Wayne    46302.    219-422-4706: 
president  elect  or  vice  president,  James  H. 
Solomon.  1212  Anthony  Wayne  Bank  Bldg 
Fort   Wayne  46802,  219-423^5331;    executive 
director.   Barbara   Carto,    1012   Port   Wayne 
Bank  Bldg.,  Fort  Wayne  46802,  219-743-6221. 
lovta 
Polk  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1886.  725 
Members,  A/M:  May.  1974;  president.  James 
E.    Cooney,   920   Uberty    Bldg.,    Des   Moines 
50309.  615-243-7611;   president-elect  or  vice 
president,  John  A.  McCUntock,  803  Fleming 
31dg.,  Des  Moines  60309,  5;5-244-3141. 
Kantat 
Topeka  Ifer  Assn..  Pounded  1906,  361  Mem- 
bers; president,  Robert  R.  Irwin,  First  Nat!. 
Sank    l^ower,    Topeka    66609,    913-232-0591; 
pfesWent-efect'  or    vice    president,    Donald 
Patfe^^on,   First' Natl.' Bank   Tower,  lyjpeka 
66603,  9lS^«3-*r7fll;  exe<7utlve  director,  Ed- 
ward B.  Soulei  First  Natl.  Bank  Tower.  Suite 
610.   Topeka   66603,   913-232-0645. 

WlcWta  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1914,  687  Mem- 
bers, A/M:  June,  1974;  president,  Patolck  F. 
KeUf,  612  Union  Natlooal,  Wlohlta  67202, 
31ft-a67-3ai2;  prealdent-plee*  oc  vice  presl- 
dant,  Lee  i^oodard.  518  Centxiry  Plaza. 
Wlohlt*  6720?.  816-266-1688;  executive  di- 
rector, Jonalbu  M.  PlnneU,  506  Beacon  Bldg.. 
Wichita  67302,  3a»-^2-4537. 
Louisiana 
Baton  Rouge  Sar  Asan.,  Founded  1949,  425 
Members,  A/M:  Maioh,  1974;  president,  Rolfe 
H.  MoCoUlster.  P.O.  Box  2706,  Baton  Rouge 
70601,  604-348-6961;  preeldent-elect  or  vice 
president,  Frank  W.  Mlddleton.  Jr..  P.O.  Box 
2471.  Baton  Rouge  70821.  504-34&^221; 
executive  director,  Billy  O.  WUson,  714  Lou- 
isiana Katl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Baton  Bot:ige  70801, 
504-342-7775. 

New  Orleans  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1924, 
IJOO  Miftmberai  A/Ml  November,  1978;  preel- 
dent,  Molse  W.  Dennery,  1003  Maritime  Bldg.. 
New  Oleans  70180,  504-828-7463;  vice  presi- 
dent, Harry  McCW:,  Jr.,  1008  Maritime  Bldg.. 
New  Orleans  70W0,  504-825-7488;  executive 
director.  Olcrla  Phaiea,  1008  Maritime  Kdg.. 
New  Orleans  70180,  904-826-7463. 

Shreveport  Bar  Assn..  845  Members  A/M; 
October,  1974;  president,  Ben  King,  Oonamer- 
clal  NaU.  Bao^  Bldg.,  Shreveport  7110,  318- 
423-6177;  executive  director,  Fred  C.  Sexton, 
Jr.,  601  Caddo  Parish  Courthouse,  Kireve- 
port  71101.  ai8-42a-<nii. 

Maryland 

Baltnnore  Couaty  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1921, 
31«  Members,  A/M:  January,  1974;  president, 
William  Baldwin,  24  W.  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Towson  aia04,  301-823-0260;  president-elect 
or  vlc«jpresldeiit,  John  T.  Wtelah,  44  W.  Chesa- 
peake. Toveaon  31204,  301-823-1678. 

Montgomery  County  Bar  Aoan,  Fotmdad 
1894.  780  Mambera.  A/M:  J\me,  1974;  presi- 
dent, BDtoert  L.  Kay.  6330  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Chevr  Chase  20016.  301-684-6767;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  James  T  Wharton, 
100  S.  Washington,  BoekvIBa  a08M,  301-763- 
7770. 

I    MaatachuMtta 

£tampden  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1864. 
631  Members.  A/M:  May.  1874:  president, 
Frank  L.  Uman,  31  Elm  St.,  Suite  447,  Spring* 
fleld  01103,  418-787-9624;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Charlea  Cohen,  1300  Main  St. 
Sprlngneld  O1103,   413-732-2147. 

MMdlesgi  Cbunty  Bar  Assn.,  Ii^mnded 
1898,   1,100  Members,  A/M:  J&ntury,   19T4; 
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president.  John  V.  Harvey.  Middlesex  Probate 
Court,  East  Cambridge  02141.  617-876-8000; 
president-elect  or  vice  president,  Edward  D. 
McCarthy.  341  Broadway.  Cambridge  02139, 
617-491-2112;  executive  director,  Antomo  de 
J.  Cardozo,  1  Center  Plaza,  Boston  02108 
617-523-7400. 

Bar  Assn.  of  Norfolk  County,  F\)unded 
1886,  800  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  presi- 
dent, Charles  A.  George,  10  Dlauto  Drive 
Randolph  02368,  617-963-4733;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Leon  Rubin,  1354 
Hancock  St.,  Qulncy  02169,  617-773-6142. 

Worcester  County  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1887, 
600  Members,  A/M:  October,  1973;  president] 
Philip  J.  Murphy.  410  Main  St.,  Fltchbiirg 
01402,  617-342-6081;  executive  director,  John 
J.  Moynlhan.  340  Main  St.,  Worcester  01608 
617-757-7467. 

Association 
Michigan 

Grand  Rapids  Bar  Assn..  Members,  A/M: 
February,  1974:  president,  Ernest  A.  Mlka, 
500  Prey  Bldg.,  Grand  Rapids  49502;  616/459-' 
3200;  president  elect  or  vice  president,  Robert 
W.  Richardson,  740  Old  Kent  Bldg.,  Grand 
Rapids  49502:  616-459-1171;  executive  di- 
rector. Marjorle  C.  Wilcox.  1010  Old  Kent 
Bldg..  Grand  Rapids,  49502,  616-454-9493. 

Ingham  County  Bar  Assn.,  300  Members 
A/M:  June.  1974;  president.  Jack-W.  Warren 
City  HaU,  Lansing  48933.  517-484-4557;  pres- 
ident-elect or  vice  president,  John  L.  Cole, 
P-K    Bldg.,    East    Lansing    48823,    517-332- 

«5d41 . 

Macomb  County  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1910 
400  Members,  A/M:  September.  1974;  presi- 
dent Wesley  J.  Roberts,  28800  Van  Dyke 
Warren  48093;  313-756-6620;  president-elect 
or  vice  president.  Max  D.  McCullough.  15  S 
Gratiot,  Mt.  Clemens  48043,  313-463-0597. 
Minnesota 

Ramsey  County  Bar  Assn..  1,100  Members 
A/M:  May,  1974;  president,  Fred  W  Plaher 
624  Endlcott  Bldg.,  St.  Paul  56101,  612-222-^ 
6841;  president-elect  or  vice  president  Wil- 
liam C.  Meier,  430  Minnesota  Bldg  St  Paul 
55101,  612-226-8844:  executive  director, 
James  H.  Adams.  825  Sibley  Memorial  Hwv 
St.  Paul  55118.  612-224-8426. 
Mississippi 

Hinds  County  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1932  420 
Members.  A/M:  AprU.  1974;  president  Erwin 
Ward.  200  8.  President  St.,  Jackson  39206 
601-948-3033:  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Martha  Gerald.  402  Lamar  Life  Bldg 
Jackson  39205,  601-948-3030;  executive  direc- 
tor, Ross  Bamet,  Jr.,  Bamett  Bldg.,  Suite  316. 
Jackson  39206,  601-948-6640. 
Missouri 

Lawyers  Assn.  of  Kansas  City,  Foimdod 
1928.  650  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  presi- 
dent. Jack  Z.  Krlgel.  1210  Commerce  Tower 
Kansas  City  64106.  816-474-8860;  president^ 
elect  or  vice  president,  WUllam  H.  Woodson 
1000  Power  &  Ught  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  64106' 
816-474-8100;  executive  director,  James  h' 
McLarney,  1600  Commerce  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 
64106,  816-842-9692. 

St.  Louis  Coimty  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1931 
460  Members,  A/M:  AprU.  1974;  president' 
George  Bude.  130  S  BemUton.  Clayton  63106' 
314-727-6822;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Ivan  Schenberg.  130  S.  Bemlston,  CUy- 
ton  63106,  314-726-6645. 

NeXnaska 

Llncon  Bar  Assn..  Founded.  326  Members 
A/M:  April.  3974;  president,  Paul  Douglas' 
County-city  Bldg..  Lincoln  68608.  402-473-! 
6321;  president-elect  or  vice  president,  Theo- 
dore L.  Kessner,  400  Lmcoln  Benefit.  Life 
Bldg..  Lincoln  68608,  402-476-5131. 

Omaha  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1924.  700  Mem- 
bers, A/M:  January,  1974;  president,  Harold 
L.  Rock,  600  Woodman  Tower.  Omaha  68102 
402-346-6000;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. John  T.  Grant.  410  Acqulla  Court  Bldg 
Omaha  68102.  402-341-9929;  executive  direc- 


tor, William  E.  Navlaux,  1101  Farm  Credit 
Bldg.,  Omaha  68102,  402-341-2616. 
New  Jersey 
Bergen  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1888, 
1,100  Members,  A/M:  December,  1973;  presi- 
dent, Daniel  Gllady,  214  Main  St..  Hacken- 
sack  07601,  201-489-622;  president  elect  or 
vice  president,  Kevtn  M.  O'Halloran,  210 
Main  St.,  Hackensack  07601,  201-487-2441; 
eecutlve  director,  Bruce  H.  Loeche,  267  Simi- 
mit  Ave.,  Hackensack  07690,  201-487-5500. 

Camden  County  Bar  Assn.;  Pounded  1881, 
610  Members,  A/M:  September,  1974;  presi- 
dent, Samuel  L.  Supnlck,  l  Broadway,  Cam- 
den 08103,  609-966-6900;  preeldent-elect  or 
vice  president,  Daniel  B.  Toll,  1040  N.  Kings 
Hwy.,  Cherry  HIU  08034,  608-779-1700. 

Hudson  County  Bar  Assn..  Foimded  1887. 
900  Members,  A/M;  December,  1973.  presi- 
dent. Martin  J.  Brenner,  921  Bergen  Ave., 
Jersey  City  07306,  201-663-6020;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Lester  Miller,  4008 
38th  St.,  Union  Olty  07087,  201-663-4800. 

Mercer  County  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded,  450 
Members,  A/M:  January,  1974;  president, 
Thomas  C.  Jamieson,  1  W.  State  St.,  Tren- 
ton 08608,  609-396-6511;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Richard  M.  Kohn.  1216  Natl. 
State  Bank  Bid.,  Trenton  08C08.  609-392-6155; 
eecutlve  director,  Rudolph  A.  Socey,  Jr.,  143 
E.  State  St.,  Trenton  08608,  609-988-6300. 

Middlesex  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded,  444 
Members,  A/M.  June,  1974;  president,  John 
H.  Stockel,  313  State  St.,  Suite  608.  Perth 
Amboy  08862,  201-431-5544;  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Andrew  V.  Clark,  214 
Smith  St.,  Perth  Amboy  08861,  201-324-1234. 
Monmouth  Bar  Assn.,  Potmded  1908,  760 
Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president,  Wil- 
liam H.  Bums,  Jr.,  Court  House,  Freehold 
07728.  201-431-5544;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  George  N.  Arvanltls,  Court  House, 
Frehold  07728,  201-431-6644;  executive  direc- 
tor, Patricia  A.  Grlgnard,  Court  House,  Free- 
hold   07728.    201-431-5644. 

Morris  County  Bar  Assn.,  450  Members, 
A/M:  January,  1974;  president,  Stewart  G. 
Pollock,  10  Washington  St..  Morrlstown 
07960,201-639-1011. 

Passaic  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1889, 
746  Members,  A/M;  March,  1974;  president. 
I.  Lloyd  Gang,  174  Gregory  Ave.,  Passaic 
0705,  201-777-7722;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  Carl  V.  Greenburg,  663  Main  Ave.. 
Passaic  07055,  201-777-6900;  executive  direc- 
tor. Harold  Valentine,  1196  Clifton  Ave., 
Clifton   07013,   201-473-0070. 

Bar  Assn.  of  Union  County,  Founded  1902, 
70  Members.  A/M:  December,  1973;  presi- 
dent, Albert  L.  Simpson,  44  Elmwood  Ave., 
Union  07083,  201-688-7700;  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Robert  M.  Bead,  328  Park 
Ave.,  Scotch  Plains  07076,  201-332-6200;  ex- 
ecutive director,  Alfred  M.  WoUn,  667  Morris 
Ave.,  Elizabeth  07208,  201-363-6700. 
New  Mexico 
Albuquerque  Bar  Assn.,  Foimded  1954,  370 
Members.  A/M:  December,  1973:  president, 
WUllam  E.  Snead,  P.O.  Box  2226.  Albuquer- 
que 87103.  605-862-8177;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  PhUllp  D.  Balamonte.  509 
Roma  Ave..  N.W..  Albuquerque  87102.  506- 
243-2878;  executive  director,  Olive  E.  Brink- 
man,  Slmms  Bldg.,  Room  507,  Albuquerque 
87102, 505-243-2616. 

New  York 
Albany  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1900, 
536  Members.  A/M:  January.  1974;  president. 
Thomas  M.  Whalen.  m,  36  State  St.,  Albany 
12207,  618-434-2196;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  James  S.  Carter.  40  Steuben  St.. 
Albany  12207.  518-466-3484. 

Brooklyn  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1872.  1,960 
Members,  A/M :  May,  1974;  president  John  H. 
Finn,  123  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn  11201,  213- 
MA  4-0675;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Joseph  J.  Tombardo,  123  Remsen  St., 
Brooklyn  11201,  212-MA  4-0675;  executive 
director.  K.  Frederick  Gross.  133  Remsen 
St.,  Brooklyn  11201,  213-624-0676. 


Broome  County  Bar  Assn.,  350  Members, 
A/M:  June,  1974;  president,  Chandler  Y. 
Keller,  Security  Mutual  Bldg.,  Blnghamton 
13901.  607-724-4328;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Donald  M.  Sukloff,  Bankers  Tnist 
Bldg..  Blnghamton  13901,  607-723-7913;  ex- 
ecutive director.  N.  Theodore  Sommer.  724 
Security  Mutual  Bldg.,  New  York  13801.  607- 
723-6341. 

Bar  Assn  of  Erie  Coimty,  Founded  1887. 
1.887  Members,  A/M:  Jvme.  1874;  president, 
M.  Robert  Koren.  1300  Liberty  Bank  Bldg, 
Buffalo  14203.  716-866-3631;  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Joseph  P.  Runfola,  405 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo  14203,  716-852-4850- 
executive  director,  Carol  J.  Seal,  662  EUlcott 
Square  Bldg.,  Buffalo  14203.  716-852-8687 

Monroe  County  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1892, 
1.203  Members,  A/M:  December.  1973;  presi- 
dent. Anthony  R.  Palermo,  16  E.  Main  St 
Rochester  14614,  716-646-6474;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Charles  F.  Crlml  700 
WUder  Bldg.,  Rochester  14614,  716-326-2110- 
executive  director.  Mllford  J.  Wheeler.  8  Rey- 
nolds Arcade,  Rochester  14614,  716-546-1817. 

Bar  Assn.  of  Nassau  County.  Pounded  1899 
2,700  Members,  A/M:  May,  1974;  president! 
Daniel  P.  Sullivan,  1539  Franklin  Ave  Mi- 
^^\T  ^'^»  ■  516-746-1141;  executive  dlr^tor. 
WUllam  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  isth  &  West  Sts 
Mlneola  11501,  516-747-4070 

Nassau  Lawyers  Assn.  of  Long  Island.' 
Pounded  1949,  700  Members.  A/M  Decem- 
^r,  1973;  president.  WUllam  J.  Malone.  147 
WMerrick  Rd.,  Preeport  11520,  516-FB  9- 
2500;  president-elect  or  vice  president  Sam- 
yfi,?'  ^"^^i-  1686  Rooeevelt  St..  Baldwin 
11510.  5I6-OR  8-1811.  •  "wui 

r,^^?J^^^^  County  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1875. 
900  Members,  A/M:  December.  1973  presi- 
dent. Thomas  H.  Dyer,  28  E.  Main  St  Mar- 
oeUus  13108,  316-673-2045;  president-elect  or 
vice  president.  Taylor  H.  Obold,  300  First 
Trust  &  Deposit  Bldg..  Syracuse  13202.  315- 
475-1611;  executive  director,  Robert  W.  Det- 

t\i-S\-2m^  *^°'^*''  ^^'^'  ^^^"^  13202. 

Queens  County  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1876 
2.500  Members,  A/M:  March,  1974;  president' 
fl^to  i\  ^'^^^^-  90-04  leist  St.,  Jamalcji 
11432  212^A  6-6700;  presldent-el^t  or  vice 
president,  Paul  S.  Grazlano,  St.  John's  Unl- 
yerslty  School  of  Law,  212-696-6000;  execu- 
tive director,  Fred  A.  Brue,  90-35  148th  St 
Jamaica  11436,  212-AX  1-4500 

Richmond  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1909 
356  Members,  A/M:  February,  1974;  president 
Pa^uale  Blfulco.  15  Beach  St.,  Staten  IsUnd 

ir^,M»'  Vtf-^A^''^  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  John  G.  Hall,  15  Beach  St.,  Staten 
Island  10304,  212-447-1962.  oi«i«u 

on?°f?^*^**  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1940 

?^„    T^*-   ^^'^'-    ^y-    197*:    president! 
Irving  A.  Garson,  120  N.  Main  St.    New  Cltv 
10956.  914-634-6822;    presldent-el«^t  or  vice 
president.  OrvUIe  H.  Mann..  Jr..  17  S   Broad 
way.   Nyack    10960,    914-358-0048;    executive 
director,  EUeen  R.  Lutz,  60  S.  Mam  St.   New 
City  10956,  914-634-2149. 
,  ,^'i^w^  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1908 
1.150  Members.  A/M:   May.   1974;   president 
James  V.  Fallon.  Sr..  53  Main  St.    SayvUle 
11782.  516-567-0430;   president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Herman  Schechter.  61  E  Main  St 
Smlthtown    11787.    516-265-1700;     executlvi' 
director,    Angela    D.    Cooney,    742    Veteran's 
Memorial  Highway.  Hauppauge   11787    616- 
979-8300. 

Westchester   County  Bar   Assn..   Founded 
1896.    1,400    Members,    A/M;    March     1974- 
president,   Charles   E.   Doyle,  Jr..    1010   Park 
Ave..    PeekskUl    10566.    914-737-0020:    presi- 
dent-elect   or    vice    president,    Herbert    A 
Plnneson.  55  Church  St..  White  Flalns  10601 
914-948-1720;    executive    director.    Ellen    m' 
Cherry,   66   Court   St..   White    Plains    10601 
914-761-3707. 

White     Plains     Bar     Assn.,     850     Mem- 
bers. A/M:   December,  1973:   president    Paul 
Gavin.  190  E.  Post  Road.  White  Plains  10601 
914-946-3942;    president-elect  or   vice  presi- 
dent, Charles  A.  Goldburger.   175  Mata  St 
White  Plains  10601,  914-949-6921. 
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GrMDBboro  Bar  Assn.,  300  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  AprU,  1974;  pr«sl<^nt,  G.  NeU 
Danlela.  P.O.  Drmwer  U.  Oreeilsboro  27402. 
919-273-2691:  president-elect  ci-  vice  presi- 
dent. A.  L.  Meyland.  500  W.  MendJy  Ave., 
Oreenaboro  27402.  91(^376-8616.1 

Wake  County  Bar  Assn..  4<K)  Members, 
A/M:  November,  1973;  president,  WUllam 
JosUn.  P.O.  Box  4fi7.  RAltolgh  27602, 
919-838-7212:  president-elect  o^  vice  presi- 
dent. Henry  H.  Sink,  P.O.  Box  |471,  Ralelgb 
37602,  919-828-0684;  executive  director,  W. 
Gerald  Tborton,  P.O.  Box  H60.  Raleigh 
27602. 

26tli  Judicial  District  Bar  Asfn.,  Founded 
1956.  560  Members.  A/M:  May,  1974:  presi- 
dent. Lloyd  C.  Caudle.  Johtston  Bldg., 
Charlotte  28281,  704-333-9037;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Larry  V.  Daggenhart, 
N.CJ»3.  Bldg.  Charlotte  28281.  104-376-4803. 
Ohio  I 

Akron  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  187E,  920  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  June,  1974;  president.  Charles  E. 
Plerson,  1  Cascade  Plaza,  Akroi^  44308,  216- 
535-2681;  president-elect  or  vlqe  president, 
Duane  L.  Isham.  1  Cascade  l4laza,  Akron 
44308.  216-535-4114;  executive  director, 
Elizabeth  Olymph,  407  Ohio  ildg .  Akron 
44308. 216-763-7453.  j 

Dayton  Bar  Assn..  Founded  19^.  687  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  May.  1974;  presldeiit.  Hugh  £. 
Wall,  Jr.,  600  I3Jkf.  Bldg..  Daorton  45402, 
513-223-8177;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, William  M.  Cromer,  345  W.  Second  St., 
Suite  114.  Dayton  46402.  613-223-6159;  execu- 
tive director.  Mrs.  O.  Duffey  Hegele.  601 
Centre  City  Offices.  Dayton  #5402.  513- 
223-7902.  I 

Bfahonlng  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1913, 
415  Members.  A/M:  May.  1974^  Arseny  A. 
Mclelnlck.  810  Mahonlg  Bank  Bldg.,  Youngs- 
town  44503,  216-744-8973;  president-elect  or 
vice  president.  William  Q.  Houser,  1010  Union 
Bank  Bldg..  Toungstown  4460|,  216-744- 
4578:  executive  director,  Mrs.  Mary  DeMaln, 
Court  House,  Toungstown  44606,  216-746- 
2938. 

Stark  County  Bar  Assn.,  Foundfcd  1900,  430 
members.  A^'M:  May.  1974;  president,  Ben  M. 
Dreyer,  530  Renkert  Bldg..  Ca»ton  44702, 
216-466-6306:  president  elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Richard  E.  Davis.  1st  Natl  Bk.  Bldg. 
No.  6122,  Canton  44702.  216-466-4504;  execu- 
tive director.  Mary  L.  Holland,  381  Peoples- 
Merchants  Trust  Bldg..  Canton  44702.  216- 
453-0686. 

The  Trtedo  Bar  Assn..  Poundejl  1878.  900 
Members;  president,  Paul  M.  Smart,  1200 
Edison  Plaza,  Toledo  43604.  41^256^20; 
president-elect  or  vice  president.]  Thomas  J. 
Manahan.  420  Madison.  Suite  foo,  Toledo 
43604,  419-243-6148;  executive  diitectors,  Mrs. 
Samuel  P.  Hunter.  218  Huron  Stfeet.  Toledo 
43604,  419-243-9363. 

Pennsylvania 

Dauphin  County  Bar  Assn.,  4lk  Members, 
AM:  January.  1974;  president.  fThomas  D. 
Caldwell,  Jr..  123  Walnut  St.  Harrlsburg 
17105.  717-233-7661;  prealdent-efcct  or  vice 
president.  Christian  V.  Oraf.  40*  N.  Front 
St..  Harrlsb\irg  17106.  717-336-9^18;  execu- 
tive director.  Leonard  Tlntner,  P. A.  Box  3787, 
Harrlsburg  17105.  717-238-9377.  T 

Delaware  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1872. 
421  Members.  AM:  January.  1974J  president. 
John  J.  Maffet  P.O.  Box  647.  MlBdla  19063. 
215-665-3100;  president-elect  or  irlce  presi- 
dent. Lewis  B.  Beatty.  Jr..  P.O.  Bo3^  140.  Media 
19063.  215-LO  6-8300.  I 

Montgomery  Bar  Assn.,  Pounded  1891.  534 
Members.  AM:  January.  1974;  president, 
Morris  Oerber,  18  W.  Airy  St.,  Suite  200  Nor- 
rlstown  19401,  215-279-6700;  president-elect 
or  vice  president.  Mason  Avrlglan.'  12  E.  But- 
ler Are..  Ambler  19002.  215-MI  6-«000. 

Wllkes-Barre  Law  &  Library  Asan  .  Pound- 
ed 1872.  312  Members.  A/M:  Jan^iary,  1974; 
president,  J.  Earl  Langan.  2  William  St., 
Plttston  18640,  717-664-4643;  president-elect 
or  vice  president.  Perry  J.  ShertzJlOOO  Blue 


Cross  Bldg.,  WUkes-Barre  18701,  717-829- 
0511;  executive  director,  John  G.  Zapotok, 
Court  House,  Wllkes-Barre  18702,  717-822- 
6029. 

South  Carolina 
Richland  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1889. 
460  Members.  A/M:  December.  1973;  presi- 
dent. Clarke  W.  McCcuits,  Jr.,  Palmetto 
State  Life  Bldg..  Columbia  29201.  803-766- 
2312;  president-elect  or  vice  president.  V. 
Welch  Morrisette.  Jr..  1306  Main  St..  Colum- 
bia 29201.  803-264-0836;  executive  director. 
John  W.  Williams,  1600  St.  Julian  Place, 
Cola  39204,  803-779-6785. 

Tennessee 
Chattanooga  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1897,  390 
Members,  A/M:  April,  1974;  president  Charles 
Oearhlser.  Maclellan  Bldg.,  Chattanooga 
37402.  615-267-6723;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Mrs.  Selma  Cash  Paty.  807  Chest- 
nut St..  Chattanooga  37402.  616-267-6404. 
Memphis  &  Shelby  County  Bar  Assn. 
Founded  1922,  900  Members,  A/M:  October, 
1974;  president,  Edward  P.  A.  Smith,  P.O. 
Box  3007,  Jfcmphls  38103.  901-626-0606;  ex- 
ecutive director.  DeAnne  Downing.  200 
Courthouse.  Memphis  38103.  901-627-7020. 
Nashville  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1831,  760 
Members,  A/M:  December.  1973;  president, 
Louis  Parrell,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Bradiord  Bldg..  Nash- 
ville 37219,  616-265-1113;  i-Tesldent-elect  or 
vice  president,  O.  B.  Hofstetter,  Jr.,  American 
Trust  Bldg.,  Suite  304,  NashvUle  37201,  615- 
255-7336. 

Texas 
El  Paso  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1931.  300  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  January.  1974;  president.  Joe 
Calamla,  160^  State  Natl.  Plaza,  El  Paso  79901, 
915-533-7425:  president  elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Thor  G.  Gade.  1224  Southwest  Center, 
El  Paso  79901.  91&-533-5422;  e.xecutlve  direc- 
tor. James  L.  GaUagher,  11-D  El  Paso  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg..  El  Paso  79901,  915-633-2493. 

Nuecee  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1929, 
350  Members.  A/M:  June.  1974;  president. 
James  H.  Atwlll.  1800  Guaranty  Bank  Plaza, 
Corpus  Chrlstl  78401,  512-883-6361;  president 
elect  or  vice  president.  F.  Starr  Pope.  Jr..  P.O. 
Box  2446.  Corpus  Chrlstl  78403.  512-884-3551; 
executive  director.  Mrs.  Irene  Canales.  P.O. 
Box  1284.  Corpus  ChrUtl  78403,  512-883-4022. 
San  Antonio  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1873.  1.211 
Members,  AM:  July,  1974;  president  Roy  R. 
Barrera,  424  E.  Nueva,  San  Antonio  78205, 
512-224-6811;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Henry  W.  Christopher,  Jr..  210  Park 
North.  Professional  Bldg..  San  Antonio  78230, 
512-349-1377;  executive  director,  Jimmy  Alli- 
son. Bexar  County  Courthouse.  San  Antonio 
78204.  512-227-8822. 

Travis  County  Bar  Assn..  586  Members, 
A/M:  May,  1974;  president,  wuilam  B.  HU- 
gers,  711  W.  7th  St..  Austin  78701.  512-476- 
4731;  president-elect  or  vice  president.  Jack 
Maroney.  900  Brown  Bldg..  Austin  78701. 
513-473-6466;  executive  director,  Jerome  M. 
Smith,  1108  Lavaca  St..  Suite  400,  Austin 
78701,  613-476-4136. 

Virginia 

Arlington  County  Bar  Assn..  Founded  1926. 
324  Members.  A/M:  April.  1974;  president, 
Paul  F.  Sheridan.  1911  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr..  Ar- 
lington 22309.  703-624-5400;  president-elect 
or  vice  president.  Robert  J.  Arthur.  2064  N. 
14th  St..  Arlington  22201,  703-627-0124;  ex- 
ecutive director.  William  B.  Moore.  2009  14th 
St..  N..  Arlington  22201.  703-527-8100. 

Fairftuc  Bar  Assn..  Pounded  1920,  400  Mem- 
bers, AM:  May,  1974;  Roy  A.  Swayse.  4086 
Chain  Bridge  Rd..  Fairfax  22030,  703-691- 
7100;  president-elect  or  vice  president.  A. 
Hugo  Blanklnahlp.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  338.  Fairfax 
22030.  703-373-4600;  executive  director, 
James  F.  DeDeo,  P.O.  Box  248.  Fairfax  22030 
703-273-6400. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Bar  Assn..  Found- 
ed 1900.  660  Members.  A/M:  December.  1973; 
president  Allan  8.  Reynolds.  Plaza  One  Bldg 
Norfolk  23510,  804-627-7705;   president-elect 
or  vice  president,  Jerrold  G.  Weinberg,  Vlr- 


glnU  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Norfolk  23610.  804- 
623-3556;  executive  director.  C.  J  Collins,  902 
City  Hall  Bldg..  Norfolk  23610.  804-441-2826. 

Bar  Assn.  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  Found- 
ed 1885.  860  Members.  A/M:  February,  1974; 
president.  Eugene  W.  McCaul.  1006  United 
Virginia  Bank  Bldg.,  Richmond  23219,  804- 
644-5491;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
Hemdon  P.  Jeffreys,  Jr.,  615  Mutual  Bldg., 
Richmond  23219.  804-644-1963;  executive  dl- 
rector.  Hunter  W.  Martin.  1002  Mutual  Bldg., 
Richmond  23219,  804-643-8616. 
Washington 

Spokane  County  Bar  Assn.,  Founded  1900, 
373  Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Robert  M.  Brown,  902  Paulsen  Bldg..  Spokane 
99201,  509-MA  4-3211;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Robert  D.  Dellwo.  1016  Old  NatL 
Bank  Bldg..  Spokane  99201,  509-624-4291, 

WISCONSIN 

Dane  County  Bar  Assn.,  600  Members, 
A/M:  August,  1974;  president,  Roy  B.  Hovel, 
235  E.  Main  St.,  Sun  Prairie  53590,  608-837- 
5324;  president  elect  or  vice  president.  John 
J.  Walsh,  36  W.  Main  St.,  Madison  53703, 
608-257-1491;  executive  director,  John  M. 
Moore,  222  W.  Washington  Ave..  Madison 
53703.  608-257-3764. 

ORGANIZATIONS   REPRESENTED   IN   THE   HOUSE   OF 
DELEGATES 

American  Judicature  Society,  46,000  Mem- 
bers, A/M:  August,  1974;  president,  John  S. 
Clark.  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Petoskey.  MI 
49770,  616-347-3907;  president-elect  or  vice 
president.  Arlln  M.  Adams,  U.S.  Courthouse, 
5th  Fl.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107,  215-597- 
7317;  executive  director.  Glenn  R.  Winters, 
1155  E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60637,  312-NO 
7-2727. 

American  Law  Institute,  1,613  Members, 
A/M:  May,  1974;  president.  Norrls  Darrell, 
48  Wall  St.,  New  Tork,  NY  10005,  212-HA  2- 
8100;  president-elect  or  vice  president,  R. 
Amml  Cutter,  62  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge.  MA 
02138.  617-876-0032;  executive  director.  Her- 
bert Wechsler,  435  W.  lieth  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10027.  313-749-0655. 

American  Patent  Law  Assn..  3.900  Mem- 
bers, A/M:  October,  1973;  president.  John  T. 
Kelton.  100  Park  Ave.,  New  Y(wk,  NY  10017. 
312-683-4221;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Arthur  R.  Whale,  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  Midland,  MI  48640,  517-636-4719;  execu- 
tive director.  Charlotte  E.  Oauer,  2001  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway,  Suite  203,  Arlington.  VA 
22202,  703-621-1680. 

Assn.  of  American  Law  Schools,  126  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  December.  1973;  president.  Maur- 
ice Rosenberg.  436  W.  116th  St.,  New  York. 
NY  10027.  212-280-2694;  president-elect  or 
vice  president,  Sola  Mentschikoff.  1111  E. 
60th  St..  Chicago.  IL  60637,  312-763-2455; 
executive  director,  MUard  H.  Ruud.  One 
Dupont  Circle,  N.W..  Suite  370,  Washington, 
DC.  20036,  303-296-8861. 

Asan.  of  Life  Insurance  Counsel.  760  Mem- 
bers. A/M:  May.  1974;  president,  Robert  L. 
Dlllard.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  2220,  DaUas,  TX  76321. 
314-741-1331;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Dudley  Porter.  Jr..  Fountain  Square. 
Chattanooga.  TN  37403.  616-766-1298;  execu- 
tive director.  Donald  S.  Fuerth,  Prudential 
Plaza.  Nevrark.  NJ  07101.  201-336-2625 

Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  68  Members. 
A/M:  Augtut,  1974;  president  Edward  E. 
Prlngle.  210  State  Capitol.  Denver.  CO  80203. 
303-892-2022;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. J.  Allan  Crockett,  332  State  Capitol, 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84114,  801-328-6281:  exec- 
utive director,  WlUiam  L.  Frederick.  36  W. 
44th  St.,  Room  1208,  New  York,  NY  10036. 
212-863-3949. 

The  Federal  Bar  Assn..  14.600  Members. 
A/M:  September,  1974;  president.  Simon  H. 
Trevas.  1709  New  York  Ave..  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006,  202-785-9160:  president-elect 
or  vice  president,  David  H.  Allard,  7614  Hon- 
esty Way,  Bethesda,  MD  20034,  202-343-3445; 
executive  director.  J.  Thomas  Rouland,  1815 
H  St..  N.W.,  Suite  430,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006,  202-638-0262. 
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Federal  Communications  Bar  Association. 
900  Members,  A/M:  June,  1974;  president, 
Marcus  Cohn.  1920  L  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036,  202-293-3860;  president-elect  or 
vice  president.  Jack  P.  Blume.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Ave..  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036,  202- 
293-1282;  executive  director.  Linda  A.  Cln- 
clotta,  1815  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  202-347-8600. 

Judge  Advocates  Assn.,  1,500  Members, 
A/M:  Augiist,  1974;  president,  James  A. 
Blstline,  15th  &  K  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005,  202-628-4460;  president  elect  or 
vice  president,  William  L.  Shaw.  3701  College 
Ave..  Sacramento,  CA  95818;  executive  direc- 
tor, Richard  H.  Love,  lOlO  Vermont  Ave., 
N.W..  Washlnirton.  DC.  20006.  202-783-5868. 
Maritime  Law  Assn.  of  the  United  States, 
2.200  Members,  A/M:  November.  1973;  presi- 
dent, J.  Edwin  Carey,  96  Pulton  St.,  New 
York.  NY  10038,  212-233-6171;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Warren  A.  Jackman, 
135  S.  LaSalle,  Chicago,  IL  60603;  executive 
director,  Francis  J.  03rlen,  96  Fulton  St., 
New  York,  NY   10038,  212-233-6171. 

National  Assn.  of  Attorneys  General.  55 
Members.  A/M:  June,  1974;  president.  Robert 
W.  Warren,  114E  State  Capitol.  Madison.  WI 
53702.  608-266-1221;  president-elect  or  vice 
president,  Robert  B.  Morgan,  P.O.  Box  629, 
Raleigh,  NC  27602,  919-829-3377;  execuUve 
director,  John  J.  HIckey,  P.O.  Box  5377,  Lex- 
ington, KY  40506,  606-262-2291. 

National  Assn.  of  Women  Lawyers.  1.400 
Members,  A/M:  August,  1974:  president. 
Helen  V.  Porter.  3825  N.  Alta  Vista  Terrace, 
Chicago.  IL  60613.  312-363-8086;  president- 
elect or  vice  president,  Marjorle  M.  Cbllds, 
375  Woodside  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  CA  94127; 
executive  director,  Alfreda  Rockwood.  1155 
E.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60637,  312-493-0633. 
National  Bar  Assn.,  5.000  Members.  A/M: 
August,  1974;  president.  Archie  B.  Weston. 
Sr.,  8949  8.  Stony  Island,  Chicago,  IL  60617, 
312-978-6600;  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent, Charles  P.  Howard,  Jr.,  3206  N.  Hilton 
St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21202;  executive  director, 
Allle  L.  Weeden,  1721  8  St.,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20009.  202-387-5903. 

National  Conference  of  Bar  Examiners,  600 
Members,  A/M:  August,  1974;  president,  Yo- 
shlo  Shlgezawa,  607  Mellm  Bldg..  33  Queen 
Blvd..  Honolulu.  HI.  80&-621-1061;  presi- 
dent-elect or  vice  president,  John  Germany, 
P.O.  Box  1288.  Tampa.  FL  33601.  813-223- 
1621;  executive  director,  William  H.  Morris, 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1026,  Chicago, 
IL  60601,  312-641-0963. 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  230  Members,  A/M: 
August,  1974;  president,  Harold  E.  Read.  Jr., 
One  Constitution  Plaza.  Hartford.  CT  06103. 
203-278-1160:  president-elect  or  vice  presi- 
dent. Allan  D.  Vestal,  University  of  Iowa,  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Iowa  City,  lA  62240,  319-363- 
4394;  executive  director,  William  J.  Pierce, 
University  of  Michigan,  School  of  Law,  Ann 
Arbor.  MI  48104.  313-764-9336. 

National  District  Attorneys  Assn.,  5.000 
Members,  A/M:  March,  1974;  president,  John 
J.  O'Hara.  606  City  County  Bldg..  Covington. 
KY  41011;  president-elect  or  vice  president, 
Preston  A.  Trimble.  Court  House,  Norman, 
OK  73069;  executive  director,  Patrick  F. 
Healy.  211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60611, 
312-944-2667. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Assn.,  600 
Members,  A/M:  October.  1973;  president,  E. 
CTlnton  Bamberger.  Jr.,  620  Michigan  Ave.. 
N.E..  Washington,  DC.  30007.  202-636-5144: 
president-elect  or  vice  president,  Theodore 
Voorhees,  888-17tb  St.  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  202-872-8600;  executive  directCM", 
James  F.  Plug,  1601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20009,  aoa-462-1608. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
COPYING  SHOE  LATHES 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 


ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8215,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (HJl.  8216)  to  provide  for  the  s\is- 
penslon  of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1976. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  fr(»n  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  after  line  18.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemption 
from  tax  on  corporations,  etc.),  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  (g),  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Coop«aATivE  Service  Organizations  of 
Operating  E^ucationai.  Organizations. — For 
purposes  of  this  title,  if  an  organization  Is — 

"(1)  organized  and  operated  solely  to  hold, 
commingle,  and  collectively  invest  and  re- 
Invest  (Including  arranging  for  and  super- 
vising the  performance  by  Independent  con- 
tractors of  investment  services  related  there- 
to) in  stocks  and  securities,  the  moneys  con- 
tributed thereto  by  each  of  the  members  of 
such  organization,  and  to  collect  Income 
therefrom  and  turn  over  the  entire  amount 
thereof,  less  expenses,  to  such  members. 

"(2)  organized  and  controlled  by  one  or 
more  such  members,  and 

"(3)  comprised  solely  of  members  that 
are  organizations  described  In  clause  (11) 
or  (Iv)  of  section  170(b)(1)(A)  — 

"(A)  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der subsection  (a),  or 

"(B)  the  Income  of  which  is  excluded  from 
taxation  under  section  lie(a), 
then  such  organization  shall  be  treated  as 
an  organization  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  charitable  purposes.". 

(b)  Eftectivk  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Mansfiexd's  com- 
mitment on  yesterday  to  the  Senate, 
based  on  assurances  that  had  been  given 
to  him.  no  amendment  was  to  be  offered 
to  this  bill.  I  therefore  yield  the  floor; 
and,  if  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Chair  put  the  question. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  copying  shoe  lathes  imtil 
the  close  of  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PRO- 
DUCTIVITY AND  WORK  QUALITY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  1752. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1752)  prescribing  the  objec- 
tives and  functions  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  and  Work  Qual- 
ity, which  were  on  page  4.  strike  out  all 
after  line  16  over  through  and  includ- 
ing line  5,  page  5.  and  insert: 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
July  1.  1974,  a  report  covering  Its  activities 
during  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  describing  In 
detail  the  program  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  during  Fiscal 
year  1975.  Such  report  shall  Include  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  Commission's  program 
has  complied  or  will  comply,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f ) . 

And  on  page  5,  strike  out  lines  6 
through  9,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

(])  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  12,500.000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  during  the  period  from  July 
1.  1974.  through  June  30.  1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today.  S.  1752,  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality, 
is  a  relatively  minor  bill,  as  bills  go  in  the 
legislative  process,  but  I  think  it  is  of  very 
great  Importtmce.  If  there  is  any  magic 
word,  any  key  to  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, or  a  means  of  righting  what  is 
wrong  in  the  economy.  It  is  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  important  for 
three  reasons : 

First  of  all.  the  only  way  we  have  to 
keep  our  standard  of  living  on  the  rise, 
to  continue  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and 
care  for  210  million  Americans,  is  to 
raise  our  productivity  and  efficiency.  If 
we  cannot  do  that,  the  United  States 
will  neither  be  able  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  those  at  home  or  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
abroad. 

Second,  this  bill  Is  important  as  one  of 
the  major  ways  to  fight  inflation.  If  we 
can  raise  the  level  of  productivity  In  the 
Nation,  the  rate  of  inflation  is  offset  by 
that  degree.  So,  productivity,  along  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  is  the  key  to 
inflation 

Third,  productivity  is  the  key  to  Gov- 
ernment efficiency.  It  Is  the  major  way 
by  which  Government  costs  can  be  kept 
down.  It  is  the  method  through  which 
more  work  can  be  produced  with  fewer 
man  hours. 
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Until  recoatly  there  was  aii  assumption 
on  the  part  of  economists  that  there  were 
no  productivity  increases  lij  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  It  was  both  a  naive  and 
completely  wrong  assumptlbn.  About  10 
years  ago  Kermlt  Gtordon.  who  had  been 
President  Kennedy's  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  who  wa4  the  head  of 
Brookings,  made  a  study  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment productivity  in  six  lagencies  and 
found  it  Increased  very  shajrply  in  some 
and  somewhat  in  others.     , 

I  persisted  in  trying  to  i^ieasure  pro- 
ductivity throughout  the  Government. 
GAO,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  GSA.  and  otjier  agencies 
have  combined  to  do  thia^  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  about  60  percent  of 
Government  activity  is  noiw  measured 
for  productivity. 

One  of  the  major  jobs  of  t|iis  Commis- 
sion is  to  promote  that  wor>:  and  effort. 
This  is  the  best  way  I  know  ^o  avoid  tax- 
payer ripoffs,  to  provide  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government,  anil  to  give  the 
public  more  services  for  lesi  money. 

Simply  because  we  have  r^t  measured 
Government  productivity  in  i  the  past  we 
have  not  made  the  decisions  that  would 
greatly  improve  production  a*id  efficiency 
and  permit  taxpayers  to  gft  more  for 
their  doUar  or  to  get  it  at  a  i  much  lower 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Commission  alreadji  has  done 
constructive  things.  They  hive  not  had 
much  money.  They  had  alvery  small 
staff.  This  bUl  gives  them  only  a  fraction 
of  the  amount  we  proposed  in  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  c^  be  done. 
As  I  say,  there  is  no  way  ,we  can  ad- 
vance the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people  except  toj  find  ways 
through  research,  technology,  improve- 
ment organization,  and  investing  capital 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  nrovide  that 
every  worker  can  produce  more  for  the 
number  of  hours  he  works.  If  these  meas- 
ures to  enhance  productivity  can  be  put 
into  effect,  the  standard  of,  living  im- 
proves; if  they  are  not,  It  d6€s  not  im- 
prove. I 

We  have  failed  to  establish  a  program 
for  Improving  productivity  in  this  coim- 
try  as  they  have  in  other  progressive  and 
economically  free  nations.  We  have  had 
a  marvelously  well-motivatefl  economic 
system  that  provided  great  incentives  for 
productivity,  but  we  have  not  given  it  the 
overall  emphasis  in  the  Pede^  Govern- 
ment that  we  should.  This  ^ency  will 
provide  for  that.  For  that  reason  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  for  the  pnoposal  and 
I  am  very  happy  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  point.  , 

I  am  also  delighted  to  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New]  York  (Mr. 
JAvns)  is  present  in  the  Chai^ber.  In  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  been 
a  vigorous  and  outspoken  supporter  of 
productivity  studies,  and  reliance  on  pro- 
ductivity to  improve  the  perf(^rmance  of 
our  economy.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  1  floor.  If  I 
have  time  reserved  to  me,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI^.  There  is 
15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  We  have  15  minutes  to  a 
side.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  one-half  hour  may  be  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the  meas- 
ure before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  wishes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to  move 
that  we  concur  in  the  House  amendment' 
MS-.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  my  under- 
^andlng.  Does  the  Senator  have  a  notion 
that  we  should  amend  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  was  going  to.  in  a  sense, 
publicly  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  that  score. 

I  am  advised,  if  we  look  at  the  bill 
which  is  at  the  desk— I  have  the  original 
papers,  so  the  clerk  does  not  worry,  right 
before  me,  and  they  are,  of  course,  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin — we 
passed  this  bill  on  May  10,  1973.  So  a 
year  later  we  are  back  with  the  House 
measure.  I  understand  hi  the  interim 
this  matter  has  gone  through  quite  a 
struggle  in  the  other  body.  It  took  a  year 
to  get  it  over  here,  even  though  it  was 
cut  in  half.  I  gathered  it  'vas  dead  on 
one  occasion  over  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to  run 
from  a  fight,  but  I  think,  with  the  fiscal 
year  coming  on  July  1,  and  with  no 
money  in  the  till,  we  had  better  carry  on 
this  agency  and  do  om-  fighting  after  we 
are  siu-e  there  is  a  patient  to  fight  over. 
So  I  believed  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator, in  coming  to  the  floor,  was  to  ask 
us  to  take  this  measure,  albeit  with  the 
greatest  regret. 

I  would  like  to  state  to  the  Senator  I 
agree.  I  think  it  is  so  close  now,  and  this 
has  had  such  a  rocky  road,  that  if  we 
sent  it  to  conference  now,  it  is  very  un- 
likely we  would  get  anything.  But  the 
Senator  may  wish  to  consider  that  and 
perhaps  let  us  know,  before  the  en  J  of 
the  debate,  how  he  would  like  this  mat- 
ter to  be  handled. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  can  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  right  now.  He  is 
absolutely  right.  As  I  sfiid  in  my  state- 
ment, this  was  a  bigger  bill  when  it 
passed  the  Senate.  I  think  it  was  a  bill 
that  would  do  more  good.  Every  cent  pro- 
vided was  justified.  However,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  it  had  great  trouble 
in  the  House.  It  was  apparently  dead  and 
it  was  revived  only  because  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  administration,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
and  others,  who  worked  very  hard  to 
make  the  passage  of  the  bill  possible  in 
the  House,  and  then  only  on  the  basis  of 
compromise. 

I  think  it  would  be  unrealistic  and 
dangerous  to  send  it  back  to  the  House 
in  an  amended  form,  though  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  it  should  be  increased  I 
think  It  might  very  well  result  in  the 
death  of  the  bill. 

I  think  once  we  get  the  bill  enacted 
into  law,  it  would  be  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  the  performance  of  the  agency 
to  provide  for  the  kind  of  improvement 
and  the  more  substantial  resources  that 
the  bill  justifies 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  very  gra- 


cious. I  agree  with  him.  I  am  glad  we 
concur. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  normally 
this  would  have  just  gone  through  on 
a  motion,  and  so  on,  and  no  one  would 
have  said  anything  about  it  here;  but  I 
asked  the  leadership  to  let  me  know  so 
I  might  have  a  word  on  it. 

Here  is  my  point:  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
misguided,  wrong-end-of-the-telescope 
economies,  this  is  it.  We  have  suffered  a 
diminution  in  our  productivity  in  the 
last  quarter  of  more  than  6  percent  on 
an  annual  basis;  and  over  the  past  year 
itself  productivity  has  decUued,  too  You 
can  contrive  all  the  schemes  you  think 
of  about:  for  example,  issuing  govern- 
ment credit  for  housing,  Arthur  Bums 
holding  the  line  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
toughing  it  out,  which  apparently  is  the 
President's  view  on  the  economy  or 
writhig  standby  controls,  or  any  other 
scheme  that  anybody  else  thinks  of  It 
is  all  meaningless  if  the  productive  base 
Is  not  there.  That  is  what  this  coun- 
try is  bufit  on.  That  is  why  America  is 
great.  Without  that,  forget  it— we  are 
a  second  or  third  class  power. 

One  does  not  need  any  mirrors  for  that 
Look  at  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  did 
not  decUne  because  she  lost  her  empire 
Her  empire  was  a  drain  on  her  toward 
the  very  end.  But  Great  Britain  declined 
in  power  because  she  lost  productivity  in 
the  tremendous  race  that  is  taking  place 
in  the  world  today.  They  have  the  capac- 
ity, but.  for  whatever  reason,  they  are 
not  using  it. 

The  same  thing  can  happen  to  us.  It  is 
very  dangerous.  And  it  is  amazing  to  me 
that  there  are  so  few  of  us  expressing 
ourselves  on  this  subject.  I  am  so  deeply 
gratified  by  the  constant  fortification  and 
support  that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  given  to  this  program.  There  are 
so  few  of  us  who  realize  that. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  a  practical  ex- 
ample.  In  Jamestown.  NY.,  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that,  with  my  encourage- 
ment and  with  that  of  the  local  people 
they  have  formed  a  labor-management 
council  to  deal  with  productivity  in  local 
establishments.  The  result  has  been  that 
that  made  Jamestown,  which  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  worst  labor  markets  in 
New  York  from  the  point  of  view  of  at- 
tracting business,  absolutely  turn  180  de- 
pees  the  other  way,  and  it  is  now  about 
to  get  a  new  industrial  facility  which  wlU 
add  25  percent  to  its  labor  force,  at  very 
high  paying  jobs,  and  will  revolutionize 
that  community.  So  it  went  from  the 
worst  to  the  best  by  that  simple  tech- 
mque. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  room  for  5,000 
of  those  councils  In  the  country  to  deal 
with  the  whole  range  of  problems  of 
worker  alienation,  which  workers  them- 
selves testify  to— no  interest  in  the  work- 
place, no  right  to  make  decisions  In  which 
people  can  participate  in  some  of  the 
management  decisions,  no  stake  In  the 
action,  in  the  many  ways  In  which  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  profit  sharing 
stock  ownership,  better  pensions,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  not  even  the  en- 
thusiasm that  comes  from  campaigns 
against  alcoholism  or  accidents,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  things  carried  on  un- 
der the  head  of  productivity. 
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Then  we  providers  million,  which  is 
miniscule  in  this  matter.  We  are  dealing 
with  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
productivity,  and  the  House  cuts  that  to 
$2.5  million.  Really,  we  deserve  to  be 
laughed  at.  The  Industrial  giant  of  the 
world  has  this  much  pride  to  deal  with 
Its  single  greatest  deficiency,  to  wit,  the 
decline  in  productivity. 

So  I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion, 
Mr.  President,  to  my  beloved  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  He  is  very  influential  in 
his  committee.  This  measure  comes  out 
of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee.  He  may  even — we  are 
all  cheering  on  the  sidelines — be  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  think  it  is  our 
fault  that  we  have  not  made  enough 
of  our  case  on  the  productivity  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  second  in 
command  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member  thereon.  He  is  the  second  in 
command  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  asking  him,  and 
I  know  it  is  a  request  which  is  imneces- 
sary,  because  he  feels  as  strongly  about 
It  as  I  do,  but  does  he  not  feel  that  it  is 
our  fault  that  we  have  not  made  the 
issue  vivid  enough  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, on  the  highest  priority,  and  that  we 
ought  to  swallow  this,  though  it  Is  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  do,  and  it  is  really  demean- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  understand  ttie  situa- 
tion of  our  country?  But  there  we  are. 
It  Is  a  democracy.  There  are  two  Houses, 
and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  How- 
ever, could  not  we  dedicate  ourselves  to 
really  making  the  case  before  the  coun- 
try, using  the  form  of  either  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  or  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  stamp  it  with  the  high 
priority  which  it  deserves,  so  that  to  take 
this  is  a  crushlg  defeat — will  at  least  give 
us  strength  and  inspiration  to  try  to 
convert  the  defeat  into  a  victory  by  dem- 
onstrating to  the  country  how  short- 
sighted and  parochial  It  is  to  devote  $2V2 
million  to  the  Increase  of  productivity  of 
American  business? 

What  is  even  worse,  we  know  the  mis- 
sion is  entirely  sound,  but  that  makes  the 
$2.5  minion  even  more  demeaning  to 
help  improve  the  morale  and  quality  of 
work  for  American  working  people. 

To  give  the  Senate  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude, we  are  engaged  In  activiites  in 
the  reform  of  pension  and  \^elf are  plans 
to  Improve  the  morale  of  American 
workers.  The  assets  of  welfare  pensions 
are  $150  bfljlon,  and  they  are  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $12  billion  every  year. 
If  we  are  successful  with  these  activities, 
we  will  make  it  possible  for  35  million 
workers  to  have  a  prospect  of  secure  re- 
tirement, as  against  the  present  half 
prospe<it.  because  they  have,  largely, 
only  social  security.  ,., 

That  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
morale  of  the  American  worker,  and  we 
are  going  to  devote  $2.5  million  to  that 
and  for  productivity.  It  1*  laughable. 
..  NevQitheloBS,.!  think,  as  I  have  said, 
that  we  have  heen  at  fault.  We  have  not 
made  an  adequate  case,  apparently,  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  do  before  we 
swallow  this  particular  spot  of  dust  in  a 
situation  that  needs  a  world  of  good, 
fresh  earth  on  which  to  build. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 


thank  the  Senator  from  New  York,  He 
has  put  this  problem  in  the  correct  and 
proper  perspective. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  what 
$150  billion  is.  It  is  $150,000  million.  It 
is  about  50,000  times  the  $2.5  million  we 
would  appropriate  here  for  the  Produc- 
tivity Commission.  We  are  speaking  of 
5,000  productivity  commissions  that  we 
could  have  around  the  country,  such  as 
In  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  to  which  Senator 
Javits  referred,  and  which  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  productivity  com- 
missions work. 

We  were  reminded,  too,  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums  of  the  fact  that  during  World  War 
n  productivity  commissions  were  ex- 
tremely helpful.  They  were  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  won  the  war  and  became 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.  If  they  worked 
then  and  worked  extremely  well,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  they  would  work  now. 

I  did  not  realize  the  Hotise  bill  provides 
over  one-fourth  of  what  the  Senate  pro- 
vided. What  the  Senate  provided  is  vary 
meager  indeed. 

So  I  would  agree  that  we  should  work 
very  hard  to  provide  the  funds  that 
would  enable  the  agency  to  perform  this 
function  on  a  national  basis,  and  should 
also  provide  encouragement  for  councils 
to  be  developed  in  more  cities  in  our 
country.  This  is  the  answer,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnwn  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  to  getting  productivity.  It 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  get  pro- 
ductivity and  progress  in  the  long  run. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  made  a  most  helpful  statement. 

It  could  be  the  basis  of  our  determina- 
tion to  see  that  Productivity  Commission 
is  kept  alive  and  provides  the  kind  of  in- 
vestments that  would  be  repaid  many 
times  over. 

We  talk  about  a  benefit-cost  ratio.  If 
we  could  have  a  productivity  commis- 
sion working  and  operating  effectively, 
it  would  pay  for  itself  100  times  over — 
maybe  1,000  times  over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
might  Join  with  other  Senators — I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  minois  (Mr. 
Percy)  is  deeply  interested — to  work  on 
such  a  proposal  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
bound  by  this  particular  provision  for 
the  whole  year.  If  we  can  make  a  strong 
case,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  this  small  amount.  We 
take  it  because  we  have  to.  This  is  really 
only  a  beginning,  rather  than  an  end,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  like 
that  idea  very  much.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  we  should  try  to  provide 
more  funds  in  fiscal  1965  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  rather  than  wait  until  1976. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  GAO 
testified  that  $500,000  was  provided  for 
the  Army  Procurement  Depot  at  Jollet, 
ni.,  requiring  that  information  to  make 
investments  to  see  if  they  could  increase 
their  productivity. 

That  agency,  like  so  many  other  agen- 
cies, did  not  have  the  production  or  the 
kind  of  incentive  that  the  private  sec- 
tor has.  So,  they  made  an  investment 
in  a  whole  series  of  equipment  that  cost 
$20X)00  here  and  $40,000  there.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that,  al- 
together, the  Investment  of  $500,000  paid 


for  itself  in  the  first  110  days.  Within  1 
year,  it  paid  back  $1.8  million.  Withhi 
10  years,  the  average  life  of  the  equip- 
ment, it  paid  back  $18  million. 

This  is  the  kind  of  saving  we  can  get 
for  the  taxpayers  if  we  can  make  the 
Federal  Government  productivity  con- 
scious. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  have  progress  in  our  economy.  As 
I  pointed  out,  it  makes  it  possible  to  pay 
higher  real  wages  and  not  suffer  from 
the  kind  of  unstable  infiation  which  is 
oiu"  prime  economic  problem  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  very  much.  And  I  am  very  much 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  he  will  join 
with  me  and  with  other  Senators  to  do 
what  really  ought  to  be  done  in  this  field. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  concurring  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1752. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
sigreed  to. 


EASTERN  WILDERNESS  AREAS  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  771  (S.  3433)  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  771  (S.  3433)  a  Dill  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  des- 
ignating certain  acquired  lands  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  provide  for  study  of  certain  addi- 
tional lands  for  such  Inclusion,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
make  an  opening  statement  at  this  time 
on  the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  is  considering  today,  S. 
3433,  a  bill  which  extends  the  protection 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  to  some  national  forest  lands 
in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  this  body's 
time  outlining  this  legislation  as  the  de- 
tails are  included  in  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee's  report  which  has 
been  available  since  May  2. 

This  bill  represents  the  culmlnatl(»i  of 
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legislative  efforts  that  began  on  June  13, 
1972,  when  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Tauiadgk)  i|nd  I  intro- 
duced S.  3699,  a  bill  to  establish  a  wild 
areas  system  In  the  Eastern  United 
States.  j 

We  Introduced  the  leglslajtlon  because 
we  felt  that  citizens  In  the  Eastern 
United  States  should  havej  the  oppor- 
tunity for  access  to  wUdemfess  areas. 

This  opportunity  is  foredlosed  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Nation's  population  because 
most  of  the  wilderness  areas  that  have 
been  established  under  the  19«4  Wilder- 
ness Act  are  in  the  western,  part  of  the 
Nation.  | 

Since  the  enactment  of  th^  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  95  wilderness  areas  have 
been  designated  In  the  United  States. 

Only  four  of  these  areas  have  been 
designated  in  national  forfsts  east  of 
the  100th  meridian.  ! 

If  CoQgress  does  not  act  bromptly  to 
protect  primitive  areas  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing this  type  of  recreation  could  be  for- 
ever foreclosed  to  many  Americans  be- 
cause of  the  population  and  development 
pressures  on  eastern  forest  linds. 

Although  8.  3973,  a  bill  to  set  up  an 
Eastern  National  Forest  Wild  Areas  Sys- 
tem, was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  September  1972,  there  was 
not  enough  time  for  the  HOuse  to  act 
on  the  bin  during  the  92d  Cc^gress. 

In  January  1973.  on  behal|  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCE),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  HujiPHR«Y>,  and  the  Senators  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Spabkmaw  and  Mr.  Allen)  . 
I  reintroduced  this  legislation  as  S.  22. 
the  National  Forest  Wild  Aneas  Act. 

The  Committee  od  Agrl<>ilture  and 
Forestry  took  prompt  action  and  re- 
ported 8.  22  out  of  the  co^miittee  on 
February  15. 1973.  i 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  requested  that  consideration 
of  S.  22  be  delayed  untU  that  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  co^isider  simi- 
lar legislation,  S.  316.  , 

The  Interior  Committee  feli  that  rath- 
er than  create  a  new  system  of  wild 
areas  in  the  Eastern  Unlte^  States,  It 
should  extend  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  PreservatlJDn  System 
to  the  Eastern  United  States. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  consider- 
ation, the  Interior  Committee  reported 
S.  316  on  December  20, 1973. 

It  was  apparent  that  there  iwas  a  need 
to  resolve  the  differences  betWeen  these 
two  bills.  I 

Thus,  the  chairman  of  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  i  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADCK)  requested  that  S.  316  be  referred 
to  his  committee  so  that  an  accommoda- 
tion could  be  worked  out. 

The  product  of  this  legislative  com- 
promise is  S.  3433,  the  bill  befcwe  the 
Sen&te  at  this  time.  f 

This  legislation  creates  19'  "instant" 
areas  in  15  States  and  it  de41gnate8  40 
"study"  areas  which  will  be  preserved  for 
their  wilderness  potential  until  a  deci- 
sion is  made  whether  to  include  these 
areas  as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  at  some  future 
time. 


Since  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  reported  S.  3433,  I  have  had 
continuing  discussions  with  Senators 
from  Western  States. 

In  one  final  effort  to  accommodate 
their  concerns,  a  block  of  amendments 
will  be  offered  which,  in  effect,  will  let 
the  western  wilderness  areas  be  man- 
aged under  the  terms  of  the  1964  act  and 
the  new  eastern  wilderness  areas  will  be 
managed  under  the  more  strict  provi- 
sions of  S.  3433. 

Senator  Talmadge  and  I  will  accept 
these  amendments,  although  we  feel  that 
a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  ap- 
plying the  same  strict  management 
standards  for  the  West  as  proposed  for 
the  East. 

In  svunmary,  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
portunity is  at  hand  now  to  set  aside  a 
limited  number  of  acres  east  of  the  100th 
meridian  for  wUdemess  protection. 

Several  times  during  the  15  months 
this  matter  has  been  hovering  over  the 
Senate,  we  thought  that  agreement 
among  all  parties  had  been  reached  only 
to  find  it  disappear  into  thin  air. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  make  a 
decision  and  give  the  American  people 
an  answer  to  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  have  limited  wilderness  areas  in  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

It  is  time  for  the  various  environ- 
mental and  conservation  organizations 
to  face  this  issue  and  decide  once  and 
for  all  whether  they  really  want  eastern 
wilderness  or  whether  they  would  rather 
delay  action  because  they  feel  the  time 
is  not  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion and  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  natural  beauty  and  primitive  char- 
acteristics of  some  246,000  acres  of  for- 
est land  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  working  out  this  new 
compromise  bill,  I  want  to  give  credit 
to  the  staffs  of  both  the  Conmiittees  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  because  they  have 
really  had  a  job,  with  people  changing 
their  mind*  from  time  to  time,  in  work- 
ing out  something  which  we  thought  and 
hoped  would  be  fair  to  every  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talhadge) — my  chairman. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  excellent  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  which  wlU  preserve  for  future 
generations  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  recreation  in 
primitive  or  wilderness  areas.  It  is  legis- 
lation that  will  prevent  the  spoliation  of 
those  few  last  unspoiled  areas  in  the 
East. 

In  this  bill  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
Eastern  National  Forests  have  been  ac- 
quired primarily  from  private  ownership 
and.  In  the  past,  have  been  subject  to  the 
highly  developed  works  of  man.  More- 
over, we  recognize  that  some  areas  within 
Eastern  National  Forests  which  have 
been  abused  in  the  past  have  been  re- 
stored, or  are  In  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  a  near  natural  condition — a 
condition  which  is  predominately  prim- 
itive and  undisturbed  in  character.  8. 
3433  would  set  aside  certain  of  these 
areas  to  be  maintained  in  their  primitive 


state  and  to  allow  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  continue,  undisturbed  by  further 
intrusions  of  man. 

Today's  consideration  of  S.  3433  marks 
a  significant  milestone  in  the  congres- 
sional consideration  of  legislation  which 
was  first  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aken)  and  I  on 
June  13,  1972.  We  introduced  on  that 
date  8.  3699.  a  bUl  to  establish  a  system 
of  wild  areas  within  the  National  Forost 
System  in  the  Eastern  United  States 

Since  that  date   this  legislation  has 
been  through  a  long  and  tortuous  route, 
but  I  am  happy  that  we  were  able  finally 
to  resolve   the  differences  between  the 
wild  areas  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  eastern  wilderness  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  The  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day considering  this  legislation  and  the 
fact  that  we  were  able  to  achieve  an  ex- 
cellent   compromise,    which    accommo- 
dates the  views  and  interests  of  both 
committees,  Is  due  largely  to  the  perse- 
verance  and   leadership   of   the   senior 
Senator  from   Vermont.  We   all   know 
George  Aiken  as  a  reasonable  man,  a 
man  not  giv«i  to  partisan  bickering.  We 
all  know  him  as  an  elder  stateanan  of 
the  Senate.  However,  those  of  us  who 
know  George  Aiken  also  know  him  as  a 
very    tenacious,    determined,    and    per- 
suasive man  when  he  puts  his  mind  to 
securing  passage   of  important  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  that  we  are  considering 
an  eastern  wilderness  bill  today  is  due 
primarily  to  the  tenacity  and  persever- 
ance,  as  well   as  the   great  persuasive 
ability  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

There  have  been  many  roadblocks 
along  the  path  to  considering  eastern 
wilderness  legislation.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  misconstrued  the  motives 
of  Senator  Aiken  and  other  members  of 
the  Com<nittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry who  were  interested  in  preserving 
primitive  areas  in  the  East  In  fact,  the 
legislation  that  we  initially  introduced 
prompted  an  extensive  write-in  cam- 
IMdgn  and  many  false  i:;umors  and  alle- 
gations about  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation and  its  authors.  However,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  was  never 
moved  by  these  tactics.  He  continued  his 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  the  kind  of  self-assuraixce  and 
determination  that  comes  from  having 
been  a  leading  conservationist  and  pro- 
tector of  the  environment  long  before  the 
protection  of  the  environment  was  a 
popular  issue. 

The  Vermont  Senator  was  an  active 
conservationist  to  the  finest  seose  of  the 
world  when  "ecology"  was  only  an  ob- 
scure term  to  crossword  puzzles.  His  rec- 
ord of  achievement  to  this  area  dates 
back  to  the  1920's.  when  he  began  to 
propagate  and  cultivate  wlldflowers  and 
ferns.  He  began  this  effort  because  he 
feared  that  urban  growth  would  make 
wlldflowers  and  ferns  extinct. 

Throughout  the  Senator's  career  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  he  has  been  a  man  whose 
toterest  to  our  natural  resoiirces  and 
their  preserratlon  has  been  constant  and 
always  constructive.  It  has  never  mat- 
tered what  the  Issue— ^he  has  always  been 
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hard  at  work  to  secure  better  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  our  resources.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  of 
his  achievements — they  would  make  my 
remarks  much  too  long  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  would  object. 

However,  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  his  outstanding  achievements. 
While  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  the 
83d  Congress,  Senator  Aiken  introduced 
legislation  on  adxntoistratlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  legislation  to  provide  for 
their  orderly  use.  Improvement  and  de- 
velopment. Although  this  legislation 
passed  the  Senate,  It  was  defeated  to 
conference.  However,  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Multiple-Use  and  Sus- 
tained yield  Act  of  1960.  which  Sen- 
ator AncEN  helped  to  enact.  Every  major 
forestry  bill  that  Congress  has  enacted 
in  the  past  34  years  has  been  subject  to 
the  imprint  and  good  work  of  our  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. Time  and  agato,  he  has  let  others 
take  the  credit  for  the  work  that  he  does. 
Time  and  time  agam,  he  has  played  a 
key  role  In  shaping  good  legislation  and 
helping  us  to  avoid  poor  legislation.  That 
is  why  I  wanted  to  give  the  credit  on  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of  1974  to  the 
man  who  deserves  It,  George  Aiken. 

As  we  all  know,  he  plans  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  If  we 
the  99  other  Members  of  the  Senate! 
could  get  together  to  design  a  perpetual 
monument  that  would  be  a  faithful  re- 
production of  what  George  David  Aiken 
has  stood  for  to  his  personal  and  public 
life,  we  could  not  pick  a  better  one  than 
this  legislation.  His  life  is  typlfled  by  S. 
3433,  which  seeks  to  secure  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations the  benefits  of  the  enduring 
resource  of  wilderness. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  disttoguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator  Jackson, 
and  to  the  staffs  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
They  liave  worked  diligently  and  deter- 
mtoedly  to  perfect  this  bill,  and  I  desire 
to  pay  tribute  to  them,  also. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  remarks  he  has  Just 
made,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  deserv- 
ing of  some  of  them,  at  least. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  stoce 
the  first  day  I  came  to  the  Senate  Jan- 
uary 10,  1941,  and  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  ever  stoce,  serving  as 
chairman  for  2  years,  and  as  acting 
chairman  for  2  earlier  years. 

Although  I  feel  that  I  have  done  all 
the  work  I  can  do  to  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  rural  development — and  that  is 
by  far  the  most  important  todustry  or 
occupation  to  the  world  today— and  al- 
though I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  after  7 
months  and  2  days  more  have  gone  by 
I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  going  to  be  here  to  carry 
on  the  work  we  have  both  been  so  much 
toterested  to  and  concerned  with. 

I  want  to  jota  him  to  giving  credit  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 


staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  They  have  worked  well 
with  our  own  loyal,  faithful,  hard-work- 
tog  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  and  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  cooperative  work 
we  have  enjoyed. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  have  ftoally 
worked  out  is  fair.  I  think  it  will  be 
productive  to  our  recreational,  cultural, 
and  agricultural  affairs;  and  I  trust  that 
it  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate  and  will 
be  approved  very  shortly  by  the  House, 
without  opposing  votes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distto- 
guished friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  disttoguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hitmphrey) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Preserving  Ottk  Wilderness 
We  have  a  National  WUdemess  Preservation 
System  today  because  a  lot  of  dedicated 
people  in  public  and  private  life  have  recog- 
nized the  f\Ul  range  of  values  of  wilderness 
and  have  worked  hard  and  long  to  point  this 
out  to  others. 

Aldo  Leopold  and  Robert  Marshall  were  the 
early  activists,  the  wilderness  pioneers,  a  full 
50  years  ago.  And  Howard  Zahnlzer  recognized 
20  years  ago  that  a  sUtutory  base  for  wilder- 
ness was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  such 
areas. 

I  take  some  pride  myself  In  helping  to 
advance  the  concept  of  wUdemess  preserva- 
tion. In  1956  I  introduced  the  first  wilderness 
bUl  in  Congress.  My  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont.  Senator 
Aiken,  actuaUy  secured  the  first  statutory 
recognition  of  wUdemess  with  his  successful 
1960  amendment  to  the  Multiple-Use  and 
Sustained  Yield  Act.  And.  of  course,  there 
have  been  many  others  In  Congress  who  have 
provided  leadership  in  preserving  wilderness 
In  our  nation. 

Men  like  Senators  Tom  Kuchel  and  Clinton 
Anderson,  Senator  Henry  Jackson  and  Sen- 
ator Prank  Church  who  did  the  yeoman  work 
In  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
that  brought  us  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 

But  I  must  come  beck  again  to  the  man 
who  has  been  the  quiet  workhorse  for  secur- 
ing wilderness  over  the  years — Senator 
George  Aiken.  Here  U  a  man  who  loves  the 
land  because  he  knows  It  and  knows  It  be- 
cause he  is  close  to  It. 

Senator  Aiken's  record  as  a  legislator  la 
widely  known.  Less  weU  known  is  the  fact 
that  he  Is  a  distinguished  hortlculturallst 
operating  not  only  an  orchard  in  Vermont, 
but  also  a  unique  wild  fiower  nursery.  Grow- 
ing wild  flpwers  is  an  art  that  r«qiures  that 
one  recreate  a  mmiature  "wild"  environ- 
ment for  the  plants.  Senator  Aiken  Is  one 
who  keenly  and  perhaps  uniquely  in  this 
Congress,  recognizes  man's  need  to  under- 
stand nature's  environment.  I  think  this 
In  part  explains  his  life-long  dedication  to 
a  very  basic  principle — man  should  be  at 
peace  not  only  with  his  fellow  man  but  also 
with  the  world  In  which  he  lives. 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us  represents 
an  effort  over  two  Congresses,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  to  as- 
sure that  examples  of  wilderness  will  endure 
In  National  Forests  In  every  region  of  our 
nation.  Beyond  this,  what  the  bill  does  Is 
recognize  that  while  man  may  have  changed 
an  area,  man  has  the  capacity  to  woric  with 
nature  to  erase  the  traces  of  man's  pre- 
sence. 

Mr.  President,  the  187,000.000-acre  Nation- 
al Forest  System  U  located  in  42  of  our 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.    We   have    National    Forests    that    lie 


East  of  the  110th  Meridian  in  27  states. 
This  System  tnUy  is  nationwide.  Today  one- 
eighth  of  the  National  Forest  System  acre- 
age lies  In  the  Bast. 

From  the  outset,  the  out-of-doors  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  National  Forests  has  been 
of  major  importance.  Primitive  trails  and 
simple  campgrounds,  often  undeveloped, 
provided  those  who  sought  an  enjoyable  out- 
door experience  in  a  truly  natural  setting 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  it.  Even  in  the 
East,  where  some  95  percent  of  the  system 
represents  purchased  lands,  there  were  many 
areas  tliat  had  the  quality  of  wilderness; 
areas  where  the  Imprint  of  man's  presence 
was  substantially  tmnotlceable,  and  the  re- 
maining evidence  was  disappearing  under 
the  Inexorable  influence  of  natural  forces. 

In  the  West,  much  that  Is  now  designated 
as  wUdemess  had  not  escaped  having  the 
Impact  man  recorded  on  it.  True,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  did  not  have  a  culture  and  tech- 
nology that  affected  the  land  as  did  the  un- 
folding American  industrial  society  of  the 
18th  and  19th  Century.  Nonetheieas.  the 
Indian  ranged  across  the  entire  continent 
Much  of  the  vegetation  that  the  European 
found  when  he  first  "discovered"  each  new 
frontier  was  the  direct  result  of  the  Indian 
society. 

Beyond  evidence  of  himtlng  and  trapping 
most  of  the  areas  in  the  West  that  are  in 
designated  wilderness  contain  substantUl 
evidence  of  mans  effort  to  find  minerals,  to 
graze,  to  carve  out  homesteads.  SmaU  res- 
ervoirs and  other  water  developments  were 
also  undertaken  as  were  efforts  to  pierce 
these  areas  with  roads. 

In  general,  the  ruggedness  of  the  terrain 
and  the  paucity  of  economically  useable  re- 
soures  in  these  areas  mitigated  against 
permanent  development  and  utUlzatlon  of 
the  resources  In  the  past.  Most  of  the  wU- 
demess areas  are  forested  lands.  In  general 
due  to  their  elevation,  soil,  and  rainfall,  they 
are  areas  of  low  timber  growth  and  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  the  timber  has  been  such 
that,  by  and  large,  they  were  by-passed  as 
timbering  operations  moved  westward  How- 
ever, some  areas  were  subjected  to  extensive 
timber  cutting,  some  even  before  the  Na- 
tional Forests  were  created,  and  thU  cutting 
was  the  liquidation  logging  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  that  earlier  era. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  there  are  virtually 
no  areas  In  the  United  States  that  man  has 
not  examined  and  explored,  and  very  few 
where  he  has  not  attempted  to  develop  In 
some  fashion.  Yet.  there  still  are  In  the  Na- 
tion lands  which  have  those  qualities  that 
make  them  wUdemeas  by  virtue  of  their 
ecological,  geological  or  other  features  and 
by  their  scientific,  educational  scenic  or  his- 
torical value. 

The  bUl  before  us  clearly  recognlaes  thU 

central  fact. 

More  specifically,  this  legislation  does  three 
things. 

First,  It  adds  19  small  areas,  all  in  the 
East,  to  the  National  Forest  Wilderness 
System. 

Second,  It  requires  that  studies  be  com- 
pleted In  five  yeare  on  40  more  Rm*ii  areas 
all  In  the  East. 

Third.  It  provides  Unproved  protection  for 
all  designated  National  Forest  WUdemess 
Areas  so  that  the  quality  of  wilderness  will 
be  fully  preserved.  Pastoral  activities,  such  as 
grazUig,  can  be  continued  wherever  they 
pose  no  conservation  problem.  "Hmber  cut- 
ting restrictions  are  more  clearly  spelled  out. 
Hunting,  fishUig  and  trapping  may  continue 
with  due  regard  for  the  wUdemess  character 
of  designated  areas.  Existing  mining  claims 
or  permits  are  not  disturbed.  However,  no  new 
claUns  or  permits  can  be  Issued  In  designated 
areas.  Private  land  holdings  within  designated 
wUderness  also  can  continue,  so  long  as  the 
use  Is  consistent  with  wUderness. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  coUe&gue  from 
Vermont,  Senator  Aiken,  for  the  constructive 
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and  dedicated  way  he  has  sougpt  to  Improve 
tb*  wUdernees  concept.  This  bfll's  empbacU 
Is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership^  The  modest 
additions  proposed  in  the  sy«em  and  the 
revisions  In  management  of  fisting  areas 
expand  the  National  Forest  Wllflnemess  Sys- 
tem significantly  because  thiy  emphasize 
quality  rather  than  quantity.    ] 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presidtot,  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  8.  3433,  the  Eastern  Wilder- 
ness Areas  Act,  this  year,  because  1974, 
as  we  all  know,  marks  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  tl^e  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  Sys^m. 

Many  of  my  collesigues  will  recall  the 
tremendous  efforts  involved  in  the  suc- 
cessful passage  of  the  19641  Wilderness 
Act.  With  its  passage,  the  United  States 
began  a  major  effort  to  preserve  its 
few  remaining  primitive  arefcs  and  pro- 
tect their  unique  value  as  places  for 
wilderness  experience,  solitude,  scien- 
tific inquiry,  and  primitive  recreation. 
Although  many  studies  remain  to  be 
done  and  the  legislative  agenda  is  not 
completed,  this  effort  h4&  already 
borne  fruit.  The  1964  act  designated  as 
wilderness  54  areas  covering  about  9.1 
mmion  acres  of  land.  The  acli  also  estab- 
lished a  procedure  for  designating  ad- 
ditional areas.  It  requires  thit  potential 
wilderness  areas  be  evaluated  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  ahd  the  In- 
terior, either  on  their  own  volition  or  as 
directed  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  that 
recommendations  concerning  wilderness 
designation  be  made  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  An  additional  37  areas 
have  been  added  to  the  National  WUder- 
ness  Preservation  System  since  1964 
under  this  procedure,  bringing  the  total 
acreage  In  the  system  to  over  11  million. 
Studies  continue,  and  legislative  pro- 
posals are  pending,  for  addjtional  po- 
tential components  of  the  ^Wilderness 
Preservation  System  In  the  national 
parks,  forests,  and  wildlife  refliges. 

Our  efforts  to  date,  however,  suffer 
from  one  major  defect.  This  i  defect  be- 
comes readily  apparent  uport  viewing  a 
map  of  the  United  States  which  shows 
the  location  of  the  componiits  of  the 
wilderness  system. 

Mr.  President,  almost  all  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  are  located  in  the  West.  These 
areas  are  situated  at  great  dlstfences  from 
the  major  population  concentrations  In 
our  country  and,  because  of  this,  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  i  the  people 
who  would  most  appreciate  thpir  solitude 
and  natural  beauty.  In  fact,  1^  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  area  of  wilderness 
la  situated  In  the  most  populolus,  eastern 
region  of  our  country,  where  65  percent 
of  our  citizens  reside. 

This  anomaly  is  due  only  partially  to 
the  physical  fact  that  the  E^t.  in  pro- 
viding for  its  greater  population,  has  de- 
veloped far  more  land  and  this  deprived 
Itself  of  much  of  its  natur^  environ- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  failure  to 
establish  Eastern  wilderness  areas  has 
also  been  caused  by  conflicting  objectives 
and  jurisdictional  disputes  within  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  birancbes  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Thefe  conflicts 
and  disputes  resulted  In  arguments  over 
different  resource  policies— development 
versijs  protection:   different  Interpreta- 


tions of  the  <leflnltlon  of  "wilderness" — 
both  generally  and  specifically,  as  it  Is 
contained  In  the  Wilderness  Act;  and 
different  views  as  to  who  should  estab- 
lish Eastern  wilderness  areas  and  how 
they  should  be  managed.  Perhaps,  the 
highwater  mark  of  this  era  of  polemics 
was  the  publication  of  a  1971  Internal 
report  of  the  Forest  Service  in  which 
regional  foresters  for  the  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  regions  concluded  that — 

There  are  simply  no  suitable  remaining 
candidate  areas  for  wilderness  classification 
In  the  I  eastern  1  part  of  the  national  fewest 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  era  has  passed.  All  parties  are  now 
united  In  their  desire  to  correct  the  im- 
balance In  the  national  effort  to  preserve 
wilderness  and  in  their  recognition  that 
there  are  numerous  areas  in  the  East 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice, on  behalf  of  the  administration,  sub- 
mitted a  proposal;  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee reported  S.  22,  Senator  Aiken's 
bill;  and  the  Interior  Committed  con- 
sidered S.  318,  the  bill  I  Introduced  on 
behalf  of  32  cosponsors.  On  December  20, 
1973,  the  Interior  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  8.  316,  which  was  then 
re-referred  to  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 8.  3433,  as  reported  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  whkh  we  are  now 
considering,  is  the  product  of  both  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Committees  and 
contains  provisions  from  S.  316,  S.  22, 
and  the  administration's  bill. 

S.  3433,  as  reported,  would  provide 
the  truly  national  system  of  wilderness 
areas  envlsoned  in  the  original  Wilder- 
ness Act.  This  measure  promises  our 
eastern  citizens,  that,  after  nearly  a 
decade  of  waiting,  wilderness  protection 
will  at  last  be  extended  to  the  unique 
unspoiled  lands  and  natural  environ- 
ments In  our  Eastern  national  forests. 

Mr.  President,  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  committees 
and  their  staffs  had  resulted  in  a  bill  far 
superior  to  those  first  introduced.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
about  the  merger  of  the  various  bills 
into  the  strong  measure  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  S.  3433  designates  19 
wilderness  areas  totalling  aproxlmately 
252,000  acres  and  40  study  areas  with 
approximately  373,390  acres,  ajl  located 
in  national  forests  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Contrast  this  to  the  weaker  orig- 
inal bills  where,  for  example,  only  8. 
318  matched  S.  3433's  number  of  Instant 
areas  at  19;  S.  22  had  13  and  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  none.  Only  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  with  53  study  areas 
had  more  than  8.  3433's  40  study  areas. 
8.  22  had  27  areas  and  S.  316  had  none. 
Furthermore,  the  management  pro- 
visions of  S.  3433  are  clearly  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  original  bills. 

Mr.  President,  no  legislative  proposal 
can  ever  hope  to  be  entirely  free  of  con- 
troversy. S.  3433  Is  no  exception.  For  ex- 
ample. I  joined  8.  3433  as  a  cosponsor 
to  demonstrate  that  8.  3433  represented 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  committees — 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  Yet.  I  do  have 
certain  concerns  about  this  bill.  These 
concerns  are  shared  by  major  environ- 


mental groups  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  their  letters  be  Inserted  In 
the  RccoRs  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SnuKA  Club, 
WMhi-ngton,  D.C.,  May  15, 1974. 
Senator  Hxnbt  M.  Jacksoh, 
Seriate  OUHee  BuUdiTm, 
Washingtqti,  D.C 

Dear  Scoop-  The  Sierra  Club  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  provl- 
slons  or  S.  3438,  as  requested  in  your  letter 
to  us  of  May  13. 

In  general  we  believe  that  this  measure 
to  preserve  slgulficant  areas  of  Eastern 
Wilderness  is  a  much  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion :  we  are  appreciative  of  the  work  of  both 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  and  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  prevailed 
thus  far  wUl  result  in  the  passage  of  a  bill 
oi  major  Importance  to  the  American  public. 
In  your  letter  of  May  13  you  request  that 
we  address  comments  on  three  broad  cate- 
gories: provisions  regardtag  mining,  grazing, 
and  condemnation  as  they  apply  to  both 
eastern  and  western  wilderness  areas:  the 
treatment  of  wilderness  study  areas;  and 
the  direct  amendments  to  the  WUderneas 
Act  of  1064. 

Regarding  the  &rst  of  these  categories,  out 
position  is  clear,  and  has  been  for  some  time. 
The  Sierra  Club  believes  that  mining  and 
grazing  are  not  compatible  with  wilderness 
values,  and  we  believe  that  condemnation  is 
a  useful,  and  In  some  cases  essential,  tool  for 
developing  ati  adequate  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  'reservations 
about  Introducing  broad  areas  of  public 
controversy  Into  the  eastern  wUderness  bUI, 
a  bill  th^t  by  itself  should  have  few.  If  any. 
provisions  that  Rre  objectionable  to  any  per- 
sons interested  In  our  pubHc  lands.  We  are 
concerned,  therefore,  that  th»  Eastern  W11-' 
demess  bill  lasy  not  be  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  ralfllng  the^e  Issues  as  they  apply 
to  the  system  nationwide.  We  would  not  be 
adverse  to  a  reversion  to  the  language  oi 
S.  31S.  which  bans  mining  and  grazing  on 
eastern  lands  only— a  ban  that  we  believe 
to  be  essential  In  light  of  eastern  condi- 
tions— and  that  gives  power  of  condemnation 
to  the  agency  only  In  exigent  cases  In  eastern 
areas.  These ,  provisions  of  S.  316  are  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  by  all  parties,  and  we 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  treating  the  perhaps 
more  controversial  western  problems  in  sep- 
arate legislation.  The  alternative — mingling 
the  provisions  of  eastern  and  western  wilder- 
ness management  in  a  single  bill — may  result 
In  no  blU  at  all  being  enacted  In  1974.  a 
result  that  nobody  would  wish  to  envision. 
The  second  major  category  of  comments 
you  requested  concerns  the  management 
provisions  of  the  wOdemess  study  areas. 
Here  also  our  position  Is,  and  always  has 
been,  Tineqalvoc&l. 

First,  we  believe  that  wflderQess  study 
areas  should  re  eel'*  Interim  protection  com- 
parable to  the  permanent  protection  afforded 
designated  wUdeineas  areas.  In  this  regard 
we  conclude  that  the  rather  vague  language 
of  S.  3433  Is  defective.  If  nonwllderness  ac- 
tivities are  tolerated  6n  the  publicly  owned 
lands  of  the  wUderness  study  areas.  It  Is  easy 
to  foresee  unanticipated  destruction  to  the 
land  that  would  untntentlonalty  thwart  later 
wilderness  consideration.  One  need  only  ex- 
amine areas  of  th«  pubUe  land  that  have 
received  heavy  off-road  vehicle  use  to  realize 
the  Impact  of  an  activity  that  nilght  argu- 
ably be  permitted  under  the  language  of 
S.  3483.  We  assume  that  the  objectives  are 
the  same  In  both  S.  3433  and  8.  316.  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  resource  pending  an  ultimate 
determination  of  the  Congress,  but  we  be- 
Ueve  that  the  unequivocal  language  of  8.  310 
Is  far  more  certain  to  achieve  that  goal.  We 
urge  that  full  wilderness  protection  be  af- 
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forded  the  wilderness  study  areas  xmtli  such 
time  as  the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
decide  final  designation. 

This  leads  us  to  a  second  defect  In  the 
language  In  8.  3433  regarding  wUderness 
study  areas.  Under  the  terms  of  that  blU.  the 
wilderness  study  designation  will  only  be 
maintained  for  three  years  after  a  recom- 
mendation U  submitted  to  the  Congress.  We 
appreciate  the  need  for  speedy  action  on 
these  proposals,  but  we  believe  that  this 
provision  is  unworkable,  and,  furthermore 
that  It  violates  one  of  the  meet  basic  con- 
cepts underlying  the  wilderness  system 

In  1964  the  Congress  deliberately  reserved 
for  Itself  the  right  to  designate  wilderness 
areas,  and  the  prerogative  to  return  previ- 
ously protected  lands  to  multiple  use  man- 
agement. We  approve  of  that  principle.  Any 
area  that  is  of  sufHclent  quaUty  to  warrant 
Congressional  protection  in  the  first  place 
deserves  continuing  protection  until  the 
Congress  reviews  Its  own  decision.  It  Is  both 
Uloglcal  and  In  conflict  with  the  basic  prem- 
ise  of  the  Wilderness  Act  to  permit  admin- 
istrative action  to  terminate  a  Congresslon- 
ally  mandated  decision. 

The  Sierra  Club  believes  that  the  orljrtnal 
language  of  8.  316  handles  the  problem  of 
wilderness  study  areas  In  a  superior  fashion 
The  provisions  of  8.  316  wlU  leave  the  final 
decision  to  the  Congress,  as  is  appropriate 
within  the  context  and  hlatOTy  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act,  and  will  not  lead  to  any  precipitous 
administrative  action  foreclosing  our  wilder- 
ness options. 

The  final  category  of  provisions  on  which 
you  requested  our  views  concerns  the  pro- 

!lf*^iif.i°  ^-  ^*^^  **"*  directly  amend  the 
the  WUderness  Act. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  Wilderness  Act 
U  a  strong  measure  that  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits  without  amendment.  Although 
we  welcome  such  supplementary  legislation 
as  S.  316  or  8.  3483,  we  do  not  believe  that 
It  18  appropriate  to  amend  the  basic  statute 
»t  the  present  time.  Therefwe.  we  would 
prefer  not  to  see  any  such  major  direct 
action. 

If  the  Congress  should  decide  to  enact  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  WUderness  Act 
these  amendments  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Several  of  the  provisions  of  8  3433 
would,  we  feel,  create  unnecessary  problems. 

We  are  not  persuaded  of  the  need  for  an 
•dvisory  committee.  Such  committees,  al- 
though commendable  In  principle,  generally 
serve  as  diversions  to  the  Important  work 
that  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Congress  the 
agency,  and  the  Interested  public.  Public 
participation  Is.  of  course,  essential,  but  we 
believe  that  adequate  provisions  direct  and 
meaningful  public  participation  are  con- 
tained In  the  original  WUderness  Act  S  316 
and  8.  3433.  without  creating  a  highly  artl- 
flclal  structure  that  Is  likely  to  be  of  limited 
value. 
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particular  response  In  preference  to  other  ac- 
tions that  may  In  the  circumstances  be  more 
appropriate.  Given  the  fact  that  the  language 
of  the  original  Wilderness  Act  clearly  pro- 
scribes timber  stand  modification  as  a  routine 
practice,  and  yet  leaves  the  alternative  open 
during  times  of  emergency,  we  would  prefer 
to  avoid  any  misinterpretation  by  deleting 
this  language  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  Impressed  by  the 
conscientious  and  perceptive  work  under- 
taken by  all  Senators  who  have  worked  on  the 
problem  of  Eastern  Wilderness.  We  appre- 
ciate your  continuing  Interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  we  hope  that  these  comments 
may  be  useful  to  you.  Above  all,  we  urge  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  on  this  measure  by 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Brock  Evans, 
Director.  Washington  Office. 


We  prefer  the  original  concept  of  an  annual 
report  to  the  Implementation  of  a  biennial 
report.  The  annual  report  server  a  useful 
function  In  Informing  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  to  the  status  of  the  program  and 
we  would  consider  It  InapproprUte  to  forego 
♦his  opportunity  In  these  years  of  artlve  wil- 
derness decision -making. 

Finally,  we  are  skeptical  of  the  wording  of 
section  8(c)(1),  concerning  limitations  on 
timber  stand  modification.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  language  was  Inserted  Into  8  3433 
for  entirely  laudatory  purposes,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  It  might  be  misconstrued  m 
the  context  of  Its  placement  In  the  WUder- 
ness Act:  the  WUderness  Act  clearly  foresees 
necessary  emergency  action  In  the  event  of 
are.  Uisect  infestations,  and  diseases'  and 
Umber  stand  modification  may  be  an  accepta- 
ble course  of  action  in  such  a  contingency 
Our  concern  Is  that  the  language  of  Section 
«(c)  (1)  may  be  Interpreted  to  mandate  this 


THT    WttnERNKSS    SOCIETT, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  16,  1974. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Jackson:  We  are  very 
pleased  to  respond  to  the  request  from  you 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
for  our  comments  on  eastern  wilderness  areas 
legislation  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
particularly  with  respect  to  S.  3433  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Throughout  Its  history,  the  Socletv  has 
been  directly  Involved  In  the  studv,  identifi- 
cation and  management  of  wilderness  lands 
In  the  eastern  United  States.  We  are  pleased, 
therefore,  to  offer  the  committee  our  views 
which  we  hope  wUl  be  of  value  to  It. 

We  have  examined  with  considerable  care 
both   8.   3433    as   developed   by   the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  S.  816  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  We  have 
studied  the  provUlons  of  these  bills  as  they 
affect  the  WUderness  Act  and  as  they  affect 
the  administration  of  designated  wUderness 
and  of  wUderness  study  areas.  We  see  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  provisions  In  8.  3433 
as  they  deal  with  mining,  grazing  and  con- 
demnation of  in-holdlngs  within  wUderness. 
We   recognize    the   deslrabUlty   of   uniform 
practices   throughout  the  National   WUder- 
ness Preservation  System  and  we  laud  the 
Intent  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  at- 
tain this  uniformity.  However,  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  In  Its  bUl,  has  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  100th  meridian  distinction 
between  east  and  west  with  respect  to  water 
resources  projects,  denying  the  President  au- 
thority to  permit  these  In  the  east  whUe  con- 
tinuing that  authority  in  the  west.  This  dis- 
tinction. In  our  view,  is  a  legitimate  recog- 
nition of   currently   different   political   and 
social  circumstances  east  and   west  of  the 
100th  merldUn.  We  urge  that  this  distinc- 
tion  be  similarly   established   at   this   time 
with  respect  to  mining,  grazing,  water  re- 
source  projects,   and    condemnation   of  in- 
holdlngs,  and  that  8.  3433  generally  adhere 
in  these  specifics  to  the  language  of  8.  316. 
WUderness  study  areas  should  be  managed 
In   accordance  with   the  WUderness  Act  as 
prescribed   for   Primitive   Areas.   This   Is  re- 
quired In  8.  316.  8.  3433,  In  contrast,  states 
that  wUderness  study  areas  shall  be  man- 
aged "so  as  to  maintain  their  potential  for 
Uicluslon  Ui  the  National  WUdemees  Pres- 
ervation System."  ThU  Is  a  totaUy  undefined 
standard  without  any  previous  defirUtlon  or 
application.  The  Forest  Service  Indicated  In 
Its  written  testimony  before  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  (March 
28.  1974)  that  under  this  language  It  would 
peraalt   the   operation   of  snowmobUes   and 
other  off-road  vehicles  within  study  areas. 
Such  Intrusions  would  violate  a  major  tenet 
of  wilderness  protection  and  could  seriously 
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endanger  the  wilderness  character  of  study 
areas.  The  Wilderness  Society  strongly  sup- 
ports the  language  of  S.  316,  which  ties  the 
standard  of  management  for  wUderness  study 
areas  to  the  1964  WUderness  Act  by  declaring 
that  these  areas  "shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary   in  accordance   with   the  pro- 
visions of  the  WUderness  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas  " 
S.  3433  would  lUnit  the  period  of  protection 
of  a  study  area  to  a  maximum  of  3  years  after 
the  PresldentUl   recommendation  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  Any  limited  or 
fixed  period  of  protection  dissipates  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  areas  shall  or  shaU  not  be 
placed  In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  Furthei .  a  fixed  period  of  pro- 
tection works  against  orderly  wilderness  des- 
ignation by  pressuring  the  Congress  to  make 
a  decision  before  It  may  be  prepared  to  act 
or  by  loss  of  the  opportunity  through  default 
This  matter  was  a  prime  concern  when  the 
original  wUderness  bill  was  being  considered 
by   the   Congress.   It   was  finally   agreed,   by 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  wUder- 
ness   legislation,    that    only    the    Congress 
should  make  the  final  determination  as  to 
what  areas  are  to  be  placed  in  the  WUderness 
System.  Consistent  with  that  principle    the 
Congress  then  required  through  provision  of 

the  Wilderness  Act  that  Primitive  Areas of 

which  wilderness  study  areas  are  the  equiva- 
lent— shall  be  protected  the  same  as  desig- 
nated wUderness  "until  Congress  has  deter- 
mined otherwise."  This  unlimited  period  of 
protection  for  study  areas  should  be  retained 
as  In  S.  316. 

The  Society  strongly  opposes  the  "Amend- 
ments to  the  WUderness  Act"  (beginning  on 
page  22)  of  8.  3433,  aU  of  which  are  offered 
as  direct  amendments  to  the  parent  WUder- 
ness Act  of  1964.  It  Is  our  recommendation 
that  any  direct  amendment  of  the  1964  WU- 
derness Law  be  postponed  vmtU  a  later  time. 
The  urgent  need  at  this  time  Is  for  an  east- 
ern wUderness  areas  measure.  The  two  needed 
and  relevant  provisions  In  this  group  of 
amendments  pertain  to  water  resource  proj- 
ects and  to  the  requirement  for  a  60-day 
notice  period  for  all  administrative  wilder- 
ness hearings.  Both  of  these  provisions  can 
be  covered  without  treating  them  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Wilderness  Act.  We  have  al- 
ready commented  favorably  with  respect  to 
the  water  resource  project  provision,  and  the 
60-day  notice  requirement  Is  already  satis- 
factorily contained  In  S.  316. 

The  provisions  of  8.  3433  to  create  a  citi- 
zens advisory  committee  on  wUderness  and 
to  change  the  report  on  the  status  of  the 
WUderness  System  from  annual  to  biennial 
frequency  are  undesirable.  Olven  the  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  citizen  Input  which 
are  written  Into  the  WUderness  Act.  we  see 
no  need  for  a  citizens  advisory  committee. 
The  status  report  on  the  Wilderness  Ss'stem 
should  be  Issued  on  an  annual  basis,  at  least 
In  the  period  of  the  next  several  years  when 
many  areas  are  being  added  to  the  System  by 
Congress.  This  report  Is  the  one  official,  cur- 
rent source  of  data  on  areas  In  the  System 
and  additions  made  and  being  considered 
during  the  year.  It  affords  a  much  needed 
opportunity  for  presentation  of  any  current 
problems  related  to  the  WUderness  Act  and 
its  administration.  There  Is  great  practical 
need  for  It  on  an  annual  basis  untu  such  time 
as  the  WUderness  System  Is  substantially 
completed. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  which  you 
have  provided,  Senator  Jackson,  to  offer  to 
you  our  commente  on  this  Important  legis- 
lation. We  trust  that  you  and  your  commit- 
tee will  find  them  useful. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  M.  Dickxrmam. 
Director    of    Field    Services,    Eastern 
Region. 
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National  Wilolifi:  Pedixation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  ^'ay  15.  1974. 
Hon.  HCNKT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on   Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  US.  Senate    Washington, 
DC.  ' 

Dka«  Mk.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  of  May  13.  1974  i^uestlng  our 
views  on  S.  3433,  a  bill  to  establish  eastern 
wilderness. 

After  reviewing  S.  3433.  the  I  rational  Wild- 
life Federation  offers  the  fcUowlng  com- 
ments: 

Tlie  main  thnxst  of  the  prcjpoBed  legisla- 
tion Is  to  establish  19  "liista|nt  wilderness 
areas"  and  40  wilderness  stud]  areas  east  of 
the  100th  meridian.  While  ve  concur.  In 
principle,  with  the  selection  of  the  areas 
identified  In  S.  3433.  we  belleT^  that  the  bill 
Is  much  too  broad  in  many  retpects  and  yet 
falls  to  adequately  dlffereni;iate  between 
eastern  and  western  wildemessi  In  our  Judg- 
ment that  deflclency  in  the  bl^  could  result 
In  the  degradation  of  western  Wilderness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Federation  is  of 
the  opinion  that  S.  3433  goes  too  far  In  its 
provisions  concerning  condemnation,  graz- 
ing, and  mining.  It  is  highly  likely  that  the 
bill,  as  presently  worded,  would  be  badly 
defeated  because  of  the  active. opposition  of 
many  strong  western  grouj^s  concerned 
about  extending  condemnation  authority, 
mining  ban,  and  grazing  restrictions  to  fed- 
eral lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian.  While 
we  subscribe,  in  principle,  to  those  objec- 
tives, we  flrmly  believe  it  is  pDlltlcally  un- 
realistic to  Include  them  in  S^  3433. 

The  Federation  has  no  objection  to  having 
the  wilderness  study  areas  [managed  to 
"maintain  their  potential  for '  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preseriiflng  System" 
Instead  of  being  managed  In  tl^e  same  man- 
ner as  statutory  wilderness.  |n  our  Judg- 
ment, that  approach  will  give  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  some  desirable  flexibility  In  the 
management  of  the  areas.  0^  the  other 
hand,  the  Federation  is  opposed  to  limiting 
such  management  protection  to  only  three 
years  from  the  date  of  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion instead  of  until  the  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise  as  under  the  ,1904  Wilder- 
ness Act.  That  kind  of  limltatioti  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  for  grolips  opposing 
wilderness  to  engage  in  stalling  tactics  to 
run  out  the  clock. 

The  1964  Wilderness  Act  has  proven  to  be 
a  sound,  equitable  law.  We  »ee  no  veilld 
reason  for  the  numerous  amencynents  to  the 
Act  proposed  in  S.  3433.  In  oir  Judgment, 
there  is  no  substantive  ratlonde  for  estab- 
lishing a  citizens  advisory  cj^mmittee  on 
wilderness,  nor  should  the  cu^nt  annual 
reporting  requirement  be  reduded  to  one  of 
a  biennial  nature.  Public  hearings  and  re- 
view procedures  presently  allow  ifor  adequate 
citizen  Input  during  the  decision-making 
process  without  establishing  ^an  advisory 
committee.  The  annual  report  is  Ian  extremely 
useful  information  document  fbr  bot*i  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  Organizations 
alike  and  its  periodicity  sh<|uld  not  be 
changed.  With  the  exception  df  the  provi- 
sions concerning  extending  the  Rearing  noti- 
fication time  from  30  days  to  60  days  and 
prohibiting  certain  new  construction  in  east- 
em  wilderness,  the  remainder  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  redundant. 

Last,  the  Federation  notes  4nd  endorses 
the  provision  in  S.  3433  for  the'  Secretary  of 
Agrtctilture  t«  "carry  out  mani^ement  pro- 
grams, development,  and  actmtles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Multiple-U^e  Sustained 
Tleld  Act  of  1960  .  .  .  within  are^  not  desig- 
nated by  him  for  review  ..."     I 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  ihe  National 
Wildlife  Federation  recommendal  that  S.  3433 
be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Revise  Section  3  to  add  the  following 
sentence: 


"Subject  to  that  geographical  restriction, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  consider 
for  review  areas  where  man  and  his  own 
works  have  once  significantly  affected  the 
landscape  but  are  now  areas  of  land  (1) 
where  the  Imprtnt  of  man's  work  is  substan- 
tially erased:  (2)  which  have  generally  re- 
verted to  a  natural  appearance;  and  (3) 
which  can  provide  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  uncon- 
fined  type  of  recreation." 

(2)  Revise  aU  language  in  the  bill  concern- 
ing condemnation,  grazing,  and  mining  so 
that  it  applies  only  to  areas  east  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

(3)  Revise  the  last  part  of  Section  7(a) 
to  delete  the  reference  to  a  three  year  man- 
agement requirement.  In  its  place  substitute 
language  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  manage  wilderness  study  areas  so 
as  to  maintain  their  potential  for  Inclusion 
In  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem until  the  Congress  determines  other- 
wise. 

(4)  Delete  all  of  Section  8  except  for  Sec- 
tion 8  (b)  (2)  and  Section  8  (o)  (2)  wtilch 
should  be  retained  in  the  bill  but  not  as 
amendments  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
( With  respect  to  the  grazing  features  of  Sec- 
tion 8  (c)  (2),  see  r*commendatlon  (2) 
above.) 

We  appreciate  your  though tfulness  in  seek- 
ing our  views  In  this  nmtter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

The  Izaar  Walton  Lxacut  or  America, 

May  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  Jackson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  15,  the  Izaak  WsJton 
League  of  America  Is  pleased  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  8.  3433.  the  Eastern 
Wilderness  Areas  Act  of  1974.  As  you  re- 
quested, we  will  address  three  broad  issues: 
(a)  provisions  regarding  mining,  grazing, 
and  condemnation  as  applied  throughout  the 
National  Wilderness  System;  (b)  manage- 
ment of  wilderness  study  areas;  (c)  direct 
amendments  to  the  1964  WUdemees  Act. 

First,  the  League  has  consistently  advo- 
cated the  termination  of  such  inappropriate, 
non-conforming  uses  of  wildernees  as  min- 
ing, grazing,  and  water  resources  develop- 
ment. In  particular  we  have  urged  that 
these  practices  be  statutorily  excluded  from 
wilderness  areas  designated  under  the  East- 
em  Wilderness  Act,  due  to  the  small  and 
fragile  nature  of  these  remnants  of  wilder- 
ness. Similarly,  we  believe  that  condenma- 
tlon  authority  can  be  a  useful  mechanism 
for  protecting  the  entire  wilderness  system, 
but  that  it  is  essential  in  the  eastern  situa- 
tion. We  support  the  additional  protection 
given  to  the  Eastern  areas  by  8.  3433  and 
flrmly  believe  that  such  protection  should, 
eventually,  be  extended  throughout  the  wil- 
derness system. 

However,  we  can  not  fall  to  question 
whether  this  la  the  pr<^)er  time,  or  whether 
an  Eastem  Wilderness  bill  is  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle,  for  applying  these  long  overdue 
protective  provisions  to  all  willdemess  areas 
m  the  country.  The  basic  provisions  of  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  proposals  have  been 
laboriously  worked  out  over  several  years 
and  enjoy  widespread  support.  Now,  late  in 
the  second  session,  the  press  of  Congression- 
al business  leaves  little  time  to  resolve  new 
controversies  over  extending  condemnation 
authority  and  a  ban  on  mining  and  gn'uzlng 
throughout  the  wilderness  system.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  proposals  could  better  be 
dealt  with  In  separate  legislation  (such  as 
S.  1010.  currently  pending  in  the  Senate) 
and  that  reversion  to  the  language  of  S.  316 
would  be  In  order  at  this  time. 


Second,  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
wilderness  study  areas,  we  And  the  language 
of  8.  316  to  be  far  preferable  to  that  of 
S.  3433,  In  terms  of  both  the  standards  and 
the  duration  of  protection.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  study  areas  must  be  managed  so  as  to 
guarantee  that  the  option  of  eventual  wilder- 
ness designation  will  be  retained.  By  pro- 
viding that  these  areas  "shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas",  8.  316  insures  that  the  wilderness  op- 
tion will  not  be  foreclosed  except  by  direct 
Congressional  action.  The  management 
standards  mandated  by  8.  316  have  been 
thoroughly  articulated  by  repeated  applica- 
tion; they  are  not  subject  to  permissive  con- 
struction or  misinterpretation. 

By  contrast,  the  language  of  S.  3433  seems 
somewhat  vague  and  ambiguous.  The  re- 
quirement that  study  areas  be  managed  "so 
as  to  maintain  their  potential  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem" could  be  construed  to  permit  activ- 
ities antithetical  to  the  wilderness  concept. 
For  example,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  indicated  that  such  language  would 
permit  the  operation  of  snowmobiles  in  wil- 
derness study  areas.  Continued  use  of  off- 
road  vehicles  will  lead  to  gradual  erosion  of 
the  wilderness  character  of  these  areas,  and 
will  tend  to  legitimize  and  reinforce  recrea- 
tional patterns  that  are  incompatible  with 
wilderness  designation. 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  protection  of 
the  study  areas,  we  believe  that  the  language 
of  8.  316  is  again  superior.  Under  S.  3433 
study  area  protection  would  terminate  three 
years  after  the  President  submits  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress.  This  provision 
violates  the  principle,  establslhed  by  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act,  that  Congress  reserves  to  It- 
self sole  authority  to  designate  wilderness 
areas  and  to  return  protected  areas  to  mul- 
tiple use  management.  We  appreciate  the 
fact  that  both  Committees  have  acted  In 
good  faith  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ob- 
jective :^pre8ervatlon  of  the  wilderness  values 
of  the  study  areas  pending  a  timely  Congres- 
sional decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the  areas 
shall  be  placed  In  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  We  submit  that  the  un- 
equivocal, time-tested  language  of  8.  316 
offers  a  superior  vehicle  for  accomplishing 
these  shared  objectives. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  direct  "Amend- 
ments to  the  Wilderness  Act",  in  Section  8  of 
8.  3433.  are  an  unnecessary-  complication  of 
the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  proposals  and 
that  direct  amendments  to  the  parent  stat- 
ute could  more  appropriately  be  the  subject 
of  separate  legislation.  In  any  case,  we  ques- 
tion the  need  for  an  advisory  committee,  and 
oppose  the  shift  from  an  annual  to  a  bi- 
annual report.  We  have  found  the  annual  re- 
part  to  be  extremely  valuable  during  the  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth  of  the  wilderness  system 
and  urge  that  It  bo  retained.  Finally,  we 
specifically  oppose  the  proposed  amendment 
on  timber  stand  modification.  Sec.  8(c)(1). 
While  the  amendment  is  undoubtedly  in- 
tended to  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  original 
statute,  we  believe  that  It  may  be  miscon- 
strued to  give  timber  stand  modification  le- 
gal precedence  as  an  emergency  response  to 
fire.  Insect  infestation,  and  disease — whether 
or  not  It  Is  the  most  appropriate  action.  We 
believe  the  amendment  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  urge  that  It  be  deleted  from  the  bUl. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  deeply  appreci- 
ates the  careful  and  dedicated  work  by  both 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Committees  on 
behalf  of  Eastem  Wilderness.  We  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation,  and  we  trust  that  any  remaining 
differences  can  be  resolved  promptly  and 
amicably.  We  hope  you  find  these  comments 
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useful  in  your  continuing  attempts  to  secure 
an  Eastem  Wilderness  Act  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maitland  S.  Sharpe. 
SrivironmentaX  Affairs  Director. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  submitting  an 
amendment  to  answer  these  concerns. 
However,  true  to  the  cooperative  spirit 
this  measure  has  engendered,  I  believe 
this  amendment  is  acceptable,  as  well,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  man  in  particular.  No  man  has 
worked  longer  or  harder  for  the  cause 
of  eastem  wilderness  than  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken >.  It 
can  truly  be  said  that  he  is  the  father 
of  eastem  wilderness.  All  of  us  owe  him  a 
profoimd  debt  of  gratitude — a  debt 
which  we  can  only  repay  by  promptly 
passing  S.  3433.  Let  us  resolve  to  make 
a  truly  living  monument  to  the  Sena- 
tor's tireless  efforts — let  us  protect  the 
eastem  wilderness. 

I  salute,  and  on  behalf  of  aU  of  our 
colleagues  in  this  great  body,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding  and  I  express  apprecia- 
tion for  his  personal  references  to  me. 
Second,  I  concur  with  all  he  has  said 
about  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikin)  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
concurs  in  what  I  said  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMAOGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
they  said  about  me  I  would  like  to 
say  about  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  as  well.  I 
know  we  all  have  worked  very  hard  on 
this  matter.  If  only  we  put  as  much  work 
into  other  legislation  coming  before  the 
Senate  as  we  have  on  this  bill  perhaps 
the  country  would  be  a  little  better  off  for 
it. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  amendments 
the  Senator  from  Washington  plans  to 
propose  very  soon.  I  approve  of  them. 
I  think  we  have  come  to  an  excellent 
solution  of  a  problem.  A  lot  of  work  has 
gone  into  the  matter  and  I  hope  it  can 
become  active  law  before  this  session  is 
over,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
studied  the  amendments  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  con- 
cur with  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
They  tu"e  acceptable  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  them  when  the  Senator 
from  Washington  proposes  them. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
shall  ofFer  the  amendments  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. I  wish  to  yield  arst  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  and  then  offer  the  amendments. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Individuals  may  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  measure:  Pred  Craft.  Brent 
Kimz,  Maureen  Flnnerty,  Jerry  Verkler, 
Steve  (Juarles.  Russell  Brown.  Mike 
Harvey,  and  William  Van  Ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
am  delighted  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  this  passage  of  S.  3433,  a  bill 
which  will  create  presently  19  additional 
wilderness  areas  and  designate  another 
40  wilderness  study  areas  east  of  the 
100th  meridian.  This  bill  will  be  known  as 
the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  of 
1974.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designat- 
ing certain  acquired  lands  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System,  to  provide  for  study  of  certain 
additional  lands  for  such  Inclusion,  some 
39  acres,  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Wildemess  Act  of 
1964  Congress  established  a  national 
policy  to  secure  for  the  American  people 
present  and  future  generations  the  bene- 
fits of  an  enduring  resource,  our  wilder- 
ness. To  this  end  the  act  established  a 
national  wildemess  preservation  system 
and  designated  as  units  of  the  system  the 
national  forest  areas  which  had  been 
administratively  classified  as  wildemess, 
wild,  or  canoe. 

Thus,  the  original  components  of  the 
wilderness  system  were  54  national  for- 
est areas  containing  9.1  million  acres. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964,  95  wildemess  areas  have 
been  designated  in  the  United  States. 
However,  only  four  of  these  have  been 
designated  a  national  forest  east  of  the 
100th  meridian.  Thus,  most  of  the  wil- 
demess areas  are  in  the  less  populous 
western  half  of  the  Nation,  while  in  the 
more  pwulous  eastem  half,  including, 
of  course,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  few  wildemess 
areas. 

This  situation  results,  in  part,  from 
the  position  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
taken  as  to  what  qualifies  as  wildemess. 
The  Forest  Service,  in  cwitrast  with  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  has  taken 
the  position  that  most  of  the  areas  in  the 
East  are  not  sufficiently  pristine  to  qual- 
ify as  wildemess. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  those  in 
the  East  have  felt  the  impact  of  man 
possibly  greater  than  in  western  areas. 
However,  many  of  these  areas  have  been 
restored  or  are  in  the  process  of  restora- 
tion to  a  primitive  and  natural  condition. 

The  Forest  Service  interpretation  of 
the  definition  of  wildemess  in  section 
2(c)  of  the  Wildemess  Act  of  1964  has 
come  under  heavy  attack  by  certain  citi- 
zen and  conservation  groups,  and  I  think 
properly  so.  Many  citizens  have  felt  there 
is  a  need  to  set  aside  primitive  areas  in 
the  Eastem  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  these  areas  in  the  past  have 
felt  the  heavy  impact  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, under  the  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  under  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership of  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  distinruished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken),  the  senior  Member 
of  this  body,  have  reached  an  agreement 
as  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  before  the  committee  for 
several  years.  It  is  certainly  a  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  compromise  among  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  general  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  respect  to  setting  aside  wildemess 
areas  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Whether  they  are  called  wildemess 
areas  or  wild  areas,  or  whatever,  just  as 
long  as  they  are  preserved  for  present 
and  future  generations  in  their  presently 
wild  state  is  what  is  important. 

One  of  these  wilderness  areas  to  be 
set  aside  Is  in  the  State  of  Alabama  in 
the  Bankhead  National  Forest.  By  alpha- 
betical arrangement  it  is  the  first  of  the 
wildemess  areas  mentioned  in  the  bill 
on  page  3.  where  the  bill  states  that  there 
are  hereby  designated  as  wildemess  and. 
therefore,  components  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System — 

Certain  lands  In  the  Bankhead  National 
Forest,  Alabama,  which  comprise  about  1,200 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Sipsey  Wildemess  Area — Proposed," 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  Slpeey  Wildemess. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  are  anxious  that  this  wilder- 
ness area  in  the  Sipsey  branch  be  set 
aside  as  a  wildemess  area. 

My  distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Sparkman>  has  given  outstanding  lead- 
ership to  the  effort  to  include  Uie 
Sipsey  area  in  the  wilderness-preserva- 
tion areas.  He  and  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
accomplish  this.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  efforts  to  make  of  the  Sipsey 
area  a  wildemess  area.  He  strongly  sup- 
ports this  bill  <S.  3433)  and  he  and  I  are 
cosponsors  of  the  bill.  He  Is  delighted 
that  at  long  last  the  efforts  of  Sipsey 
supporters  are  being  brought  to  fruition 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  pay  tribute  to 
three  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
working  on  this  matter  for  many  years, 
since  before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  know  they  have  been 
working  on  it  for  more  than  6  years,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  their  efforts  are  now 
culminating  in  the  successful  conclusion 
of  this  matter.  I  speak  with  confidence 
In  this  regard  because  I  believe  that, 
agreement  having  been  reached  here  in 
the  Senate,  the  House  will  go  along  with 
the  promions  of  this  bill.  Mrs.  Mary 
Burks,  of  Birmingham.  Ala..  Mrs.  Lind- 
say C.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
pT.  Charles  S.  Prigmore,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa;  and  the 
Alabama  Conservancy  ^^ve  all  been  very 
active  In  the  inclusion  of  the  Sipsey  area 
into  the  wildemess  preservation  system. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  the  bill  (S.  3433) 
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contains  a  quotation  from  Xldo  Leopold 
(1887-1948) : 
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The  richest  values  of  wlldimess  lie  not 
In  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  n  )r  even  In  the 
present,  but  rather  In  the  futire 

And  these  wilderness  are  is  are  being 
set  aside  not  just  for  the  present  gener- 
aticoi  but  for  goierations  yet  imbom  who 
will  have  the  opportunity  tp  enjoy  this 
sc«iery  and  these  primeval  (Conditions  of 
the  wilderness  area.  , 

I  pay  tribute  again  to  tl»e  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  i  from  Ver- 
mcmt  (Mr.  AncMi),  to  the  cjistlnguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacx- 
soK) ,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  to  the 
staffs  of  the  Agriculture  a|id  Forestry 
Committee  smd  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  It  ha^  been  the 
staffs,  working  under  the  leadership  of 
the  three  Senators  whose  n^mes  I  have 
alluded  to,  that  have  really  i  worked  out 
this  compromise  which  has  resulted  in 
the  agreement  (m  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  greati  Interest  in 
the  wilderness  bill  from  the  Very  begin- 
ning since  he  csune  to  the  Setate.  I  com- 
mend him  cm  his  general  stiitement  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  legislation  and  Its 
importance  for  the  future  (4  all  people 
who  live  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  up 
now  the  unprlnted  amendmont  which  is 
at  the  desk.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEJt.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment.       ' 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeided  to  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  I^r.  Jackson, 
for  himself.  Mr.  Mkicau,  Mi-.  Haskell, 
and  Mr.  Nelsok.  | 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICnER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  aiQ«idmaits 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  are  as  foil  )ws: 

Amendmekts 
(a)  rn   On  page  22,  between  lines  19  and 
20,  Insert  a  new  subsection  (d)  4^  foUows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
cUuse  (4)  f2)  of  subMctlon  4<d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  commercial  graaing  of  live- 
stock within  any  wilderness  are*  designated 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  lie  continued 
under  permits  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."  I  ^^ 

(2)  On  page  34,  Une  7  througli  line  6  on 
page  25.  strike  section  8(c)  (2)  \th  Its  entirety 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)(1)  U  atnended  by 
striking  the  semi-colon  dlrectlyj  after  "de- 
nial" and  before  "and"  and  Insefltlng  In  lieu 
thereof  *:  Provided.  That  with]  respect  to 
areas  designated  as  wilderness  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  of 
1974.  the  President  shall  not  authorize  the 
establishment  of  any  new  reservoirs,  water- 
conservation  works,  power  projfcts,  trans- 
mission lines,  or  other  facilities;*." 

(b)  On  page  18,  Une  8,  throtigh  line  22. 
strike  subsection  7rb)  and  insfrt  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  5ubse<Stlon: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  pnovlslons  of 
P»ragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  subsfcUon  4(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  subjact  to  vaUd 
existing  rights,  federally  owned  jands  with- 
in wilderness  areas  and  wUdemess  study  areas 


designated  by  or  purusant  to  this  Act  or 
hereafter  acquired  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  areas  shall  be  withdrawn  from  all  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  and 
from  disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  leasing,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  In  areas 
designated  by  this  Act  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  In  any  area  designated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  providing  for  such  designa- 
tion or  the  date  of  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcvUture.  and  for  any  land  ac- 
quired within  the  boundaries  of  such  areas 
upon  the  date  of  such  acquisition." 

(c)(1)  On  page  18,  line  23,  and  page  19. 
line  16,  strike  "national  forest". 

(2)  On  page  18,  line  24,  and  page  19,  line 
4  and  17.  strike  "and  the  Wilderness  Act". 

(3)  On  page  26,  lines  8  and  7,  strike  sub- 
section 8(d)  in  its  entirety. 

(4)  On  page  25,  Une  8.  strllte  "(e)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(d) ". 

(6)  On  page  26.  line  6,  strike  "(f)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(e) ". 

(d)  (1)  On  page  25,  line  23,  after  the  semi- 
colon Insert  "and". 

(2)  On  page  26.  line  2.  strike  the  semicolon 
and  "and"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

(3)  On  page  26,  lines  3  through  5,  strike 
paragraph  (3)  in  Its  entirety. 

(4)  On  page  26,  line  7.  strike  "12"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

(5)  On  page  27,  lines  1  through  18,  strike 
the  new  section  10  and  Its  title  In  their 
entirety. 

(6)  On  page  27,  line  20,  strike  "11"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "10". 

(7)  On  page  28.  line  4.  strike  "12"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "11". 

(e)  On  page  18,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  "for 
more  than  three  years"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "beyond  the  expiration  of  the  third 
succeeding  Congress". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  no  legislative  issue  Is  free  of 
controversy.  S.  3433  Is  no  exception.  I 
have  held  discussions  with  members  of 
the  Interior  Committee,  and  have  ob- 
tained the  views  of  various  national  en- 
vironmental groups  concerning  S.  3433. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  our  staffs 
have  been  discussing  possible  modifica- 
tions, and  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  amendment 
concerns  grazing.  The  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964  directs  that  grazdng  shall  continue 
in  the  national  forest  wilderness  areas. 
S.  316,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  for 
a  cut-off  after  2  years  of  commercial 
grazing  of  livestock  In  eastern  national 
forest  wilderness  areas.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  this  cutoff  were  that  In  a  letter 
to  the  Interior  Committee,  Senator  Aiken 
requested  it;  that,  unlike  In  the  West, 
livestock  can  harm  wlldnemess  charac- 
teristics in  the  East  because  they  feed 
on  hardwood  shoots;  and  that  grazing  is 
not  a  significant  economic  activity  In  the 
proposed  wilderness  areas  and  study 
areas  In  the  East. 

S  3433,  however,  would  make  the  con- 
tinuation of  grazing  in  either  eastern  or 
western  wilderness  areas  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  you 
undoubtedly  know,  commercial  grazing 
of  livestock  in  many  national  forest  wil- 
derness areas  and  proposed  areas  In  the 
West  Is  an  activity  with  significant  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  localities  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  those  areas.  Members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  believe  that  a  num- 
ber   of    western    wilderness    proposals 


which  we  have  acted  on  in  the  past  would 
have  failed  had  S.  3433  s  language  been 
in  effect.  In  the  last  few  years  wilderness 
legislation  has  begun  to  receive  strong 
support  from  ranchers  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  who  no  longer  view 
wilderness  as  a  threat  to  the  local  eco- 
nomy and  Instead  regard  It  as  a  protec- 
tion of  the  local  lifestyle.  To  suddenly 
remove  the  guarantee  of  continued  graz- 
ing In  western  wilderness,  after  10  years 
of  experience  under  the  Wilderness  Act, 
would  undermine  this  increasing  local 
support  and  seriously  endanger  future 
western  wilderness  legislation.  To  main- 
tain S.  3433's  language  appears  particu- 
larly unnecessary  since  no  organization, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  maintained  that 
grazing  has  threatened  the  wilderness 
characteristics  of  any  western  wilderness 
area  or  potential  area. 

Therefore,  subsection  (a)  would  main- 
tain the  grazing  language  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  for  western  national  forest 
wUdemess.  In  deference  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee's  judgment  concerning 
grazing  in  eastern  national  forest  wil- 
derness areas,  the  amendment  would  in- 
clude S,  3433's  discretionary  authority 
in  the  East  rather  than  S,  316's  cutoff. 

(2)   Subsection  (b)   concerns  mining. 
The  Wilderness  Act  provided  that  estab- 
lishment of  mining  rights  could  continue 
until  January  1,  1984.  S.  316  limited  the 
provision  in  the  Wilderness  Act  to  west- 
em  national  forest  wilderness  areas  and 
cut  off  new  rights  in  eastern  national 
forest  wilderness  areas  and  study  areas 
as  of  the  date  of  the  bill's  enactment. 
Among  the  many  reasons  for  S.  316's 
provisions  was  the  possibility  of  surface 
mining    in   a    number   of   Appalachian 
aresis.  Surface  mining  would  most  cer- 
tainly destroy  any  area's  value  as  wil- 
derness. Shaft  mining,  the  most  likely 
form  of  mining  to  occur  on  any  mining 
rights  established  !n  western  wilderness 
areas.  Is  much  less  of  sm  intrusion  on 
wilderness  where  the  areas  are   large. 
However,  shaft  mining  could  adversely 
affect  wilderness  areas  and  study  areas 
in  the  East  because  of  their  limited  size. 
The   ban   In   eastern   wilderness  study 
areas  as  well  as  instant  areas  was  to 
provide  protection  during  the  study.  Ob- 
viously, if  any  study  area  proves  to  be 
unsuitable  for  wUdemess  and  reverts  to 
multiple  use,  mining  rights  can  again  be 
established.     Furthermore,     exploration 
can  continue  throughout  the  study  pe- 
riod. 

S.  3433  extended  the  ban  on  establish- 
ment of  any  new  rights  to  western  wil- 
derness areas.  I  am  opposed  to  this  for 
basically  two  reasons.  PIrst,  the  Interior 
Committee  is  presently  considering  S. 
1010,  my  bUl  which  would  amend  the 
WUdemess  Act  by  shifting  the  cutoff 
date  from  January  1,  1984,  to  the  date 
of  S.  lOlO's  enactment.  This  blU,  upon 
which  hearings  have  been  held,  is  the 
proper  vehicle  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  3433'8  mining  provision  as  it 
relates  to  western  wilderness.  Second,  a 
mining  rights  cutoff  in  western  wilder- 
ness Is  a  difficult  subject  worthy  of  spe- 
cial, separate  attention,  which  It  wlU  re- 
ceive when  S.  1010  Is  considered  by  the 
full  Interior  Committee. 
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Subeectlon  (b)  would  limit  the  im- 
mediate mining  rights  cut-off  to  Eastern 
National  Forest  WUdemess  Areas  and 
wilderness  study  areas. 

(3 J  Subsection  (c)  concerns  condem- 
nation authority.  The  original  WUder- 
ness  Act  removed  the  Forest  Service's 
authority  to  condemn  within  National 
Forest  WUdemess  Areas.  Of  course,  the 
authority  to  condemn  in.wUdemess  study 
areas  and  multiple-use  national  forest 
land  areas  continues.  S.  316,  as  reported, 
would  not  affect  the  WUdemess  Act  pro- 
vision concemlog  western  wUdemess 
areas.  However,  it  would  provide  condem- 
nation authority  in  Eastern  National 
Forest  WUdemess  Areas.  The  authority 
was  provided  In  the  East  because  eastern 
acquired  forest  lands  have  not  been  con- 
solidated to  anywhere  near  the  same  ex- 
tent as  have  the  public  domain  forest 
lands  of  the  West.  A  much  higher  per- 
centage of  land  in  the  proposed  eastern 
wUdemess  aresis  is  in  private  ownership, 
and  in  tiie  case  of  coal  mining  rights, 
in  a  form  of  private  ownership  which 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  eastern 
wlldemess.  Although  the  wUdemess  areas 
and  wUdemess  study  areas  designated  by 
S.  3433  represent  some  of  the  best  con- 
solidated Eastern  National  Forest  Lands, 
there  Is  stUl  about  10  percent  private 
lands  within  these  areas.  In  the  West, 
private  lands  comprise  much  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  wUdemess  areas,  thus 
posing  a  much  more  minor  problem.  In 
the  East,  the  private  lands  are  so  scat- 
tered throughout  most  of  the  wUdemess 
areas  and  wUdemess  study  areas  that  the 
wUdemess  quality  of  those  areas  could 
be  jeopardized  by  nonconforming  usage 
of  the  private  lands.  In  several  cases.  Just 
the  provision  of  access  to  inholdings,  as 
required  by  the  original  Wlldemess  Act, 
could  seriously  degrade  the  wUdemess 
experience. 

S.  3433  extends  the  eminent  domain 
authority  provided  in  S.  318  to  Western 
National  Forest  WUdemess  Areas.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  extension  because  it  Is 
unnecessary — again,  I  know  of  no  or- 
ganization which  has  found  inholdings 
In  western  areas  to  threaten  the  wUder- 
ness  quaUty  of  those  areas— and  it,  too, 
would  erode  local  support  for  western 
wlldemess  legislation. 

Subsection  (c)  would  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  condemnation  authority  In 
National  Forest  Wilderness  Areas  to  east- 
em  areas. 

(4>  Subsection  (d)  concerns  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Advisory  Committee 
which  would  be  established  by  subsec- 
tion 8(f)  of  S.  3433.  Neither  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  nor  S.  316  provides  for  such  a 
committee.  Instead,  the  acts,  S.  316  and 
B.  3^3,  have  numerous  provisions  pro- 
viding for  strong  local  citizen  participa- 
tion in  wilderness  decisions.  Several 
members  of  my  committee  feel  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committees  do  not  ade- 
quately provide  truly  balanced  citizen 
input.  As  the  Advisory  Conunlttee  Is  es- 
tablished by  an  amendment  to  the  Wll- 
dempss  Act  which  Is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interior  Committee,  I  have 
taken  particular  care  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  committee's  members. 

I  believe  subsection  *d)  to  remove 
from  S.  3433  the  provisions  relating  to 


the  advisory  committee  represents  the 
viewpoint  of  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Committee. 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  concerns  the  pro- 
tection of  study  aresis.  Under  S.  316  we 
provided  that  study  areas  woiUd  be  pro- 
tected as  wUdemess  areas  except  where 
S.  316  specifically  provided  otherwise.  S. 
316  aJso  provided  protection  of  the  study 
areas  untU  such  time  as  "Congress  has 
determined  otherwise."  This  quoted  lan- 
guage duplicates  the  protection  provision 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  concerning  prim- 
itive areas,  S.  3433,  on  the  other  hand, 
states  that  each  study  area  is  to  be  pro- 
tected to  maintain  Its  "potential"  for 
wUdemess  and  orUy  for  3  years  after  the 
submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  concerning  It. 

I  have  been  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  "potential"  language,  not  be- 
cause of  anything  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  done,  but  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  too  flexible  interpretation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  A  recent 
statement  of  the  Chief  Forester  concern- 
ing offrosid  vehicle  use  in  a  study  areas 
underlines  this  concern.  Therefore,  I  re- 
quested a  letter  from  the  Forest  Service 
which  I  feel  does  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  protection  of  these  study  sireas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUows: 

U.S.  FoRKST  Service, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  29. 1974. 
Hon.  Henkt  M.  Jackson, 
Chatrman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  US.  Senate. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  an  explanation  of  how  the 
Forest  Service  would  manage  eastern  wilder- 
ness study  areas  "...  so  as  to  maintain  their 
potential  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System.  ..."  as  would 
be   required   pursuant   to   Section   7(a)    of 
S.  3433. 

In  AprU,  the  Forest  Service  Issued  a  direc- 
tive prescribing  the  management  of  wilder- 
ness study  areas.  The  directive  applied  to  the 
274  new  study  areas  (271  are  west  of  the 
100th  meridian)  selected  by  the  Chief  In  the 
Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaliiatlon  process. 
Its  coverage  was  broadened  In  May  to  in- 
clude the  areas  contained  In  the  Adminis- 
tration's legislative  proposal,  "The  Eastern 
Wlldemess  Amendments  of  1973."  The  cov- 
erag^e  of  the  directive  would  be  extended  to 
the  study  areas  established  pursuant  to  S. 
3433.  The  directive  reads  as  follows: 
8261.1 — Managemknt  Pending  Stttoy  and 
Final  Decision. 
"New  study  areas  will  be  managed  to  pro- 
tect their  wilderness  characteristics  until  de- 
tailed studies  can  be  completed  and  a  recom- 
mendation is  accepted  by  the  Washington 
Office  as  to  their  classification  for  wUdemess 
or  other  purjjoses. 

"No  actions  wlU  be  undertaken  in  new 
study  areas  that  wUl  change  their  wlldemess 
characteristics.  Including  harvesting  timber, 
buUdlng  roads,  vegetative  type  changes,  or 
constructing  other  permanent  improvements 
that  woiUd  not  be  allowed  in  established 
wilderness." 

During  the  study  period,  multiple  use  plans 
would  Include  recognition  of  these  areas  and 
no  commitments  would  be  made  for  the  re- 
Boorces  which  would  adversely  affect  future 
designation  as  wUderneas.  No  proposed  ac- 
tion would  be  permitted  If  its  Implementa- 


tion would  become  a  basis  for  not  recom- 
mending the  area  for  wilderness  classifica- 
tion. Existing  authorized  improvements  such 
as  corrals,  fences,  cabins,  snow  courses,  and 
hydrometeorologlc  instruments,  could  be  re- 
tained until  a  final  land  management  deci- 
sion is  made.  Interim  use  of  wilderness  study 
areas  would  be  permitted  where  wlldemess 
characteristics  of  the  area  would  not  be  Im- 
paired, or  during  certain  emergencies.  WUd- 
flres  would  be  suppressed,  and  Insect  and 
disease  epidemics  treated.  If  an  environmen- 
tal analysis  indicated  this  was  feasible  and 
desirable.  Mineral  leasing,  location,  and  entry 
under  United  States  mining  laws,  and  access 
to  private  lands  would  be  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws  and  regulations. 

You  wUl  note  from  the  above  that  our 
policy  allows  all  possible  uses  which  are  com- 
patible with  maintaining  the  area's  potential 
for  wilderness.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  un- 
fair to  the  other  present  users  of  the  area. 
A  wilderness  study  area  is  just  that — an 
interim  designation  during  the  time  an  area 
is  being  studied  for  suitability  or  nonsuit- 
ability  for  wUdemess.  We  believe  that  the 
time  to  institute  total  wlldemess  manage- 
ment is  when  this  process  Is  completed  and 
decisions  made. 

To  be  specific  concerning  off-road  vehicles, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  in  study  areas 
where  the  machines  would  do  significant 
damage  to  such  things  as  the  vegetative 
cover,  or  soil  and  water  resources.  They  wo\ild 
be  allowed  If  the  effects  were  transitory  and 
would  not  alter  the  area's  qualifications  for 
future  wilderness  designation. 

Because  these  areas  are  restored  to  a  near- 
natural  condition,  they  become  a  special  re- 
source of  the  eastern  National  Forests.  In  our 
concern  that  such  a  special  resource  can  be 
easUy  damaged,  we  wiU  monitor  the  areas 
closely  to  preclude  resource  damage  from 
legitimate  xise  and  determine  the  need  for 
enforcement  against  violators  of  the  laws  and 
regulations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Rexforo  a.  Rxsux, 

Associate  Chief. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  of  more 
fundamental  concern  to  me,  however,  is 
the  length  of  protection  of  the  study 
areas.  Given  the  5-year  study  period,  we 
can  most  likely  exi>ect  that  aU  40  studies 
will  be  sulMnitted  to  the  Congress  almost 
simultaneously  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
year.  I  believe  it  wiU  be  very  difScult  for 
Congress  to  act  on  aU  40  studies  in  3 
short  years,  particularly  when  one  con- 
siders that,  in  the  Senate,  alone,  the 
study  areas  wlU  have  to  be  considered  by 
both  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
AgriciUture  Committee. 

I  understand,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee  are 
opposed  to  the  "until  Congress  decides 
otherwise"  protection  provided  by  S.  316. 

Therefore,  as  a  compromise  position,  I 
suggest  subsection  (e)  of  the  aunendment 
which  provides  in  effect  for  a  protection 
period  for  a  nninimiim  of  three  full  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  wiU  resolve  the  Issues  In  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf).  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Has- 
kell), the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  In  hammering  out  the  pro- 
visions that  are  In  this  bUl  in  connection 
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with  the  hearings  that  tl^e  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  held  not  pnly  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  but  around  the  East.  I  want 
to  commend  all  three  of  them,  esoeciaUy 
Senator  Haskkll,  for  chairing  most  of 
the  hearings  outside  of  the  city  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee, for  taking  the  bill  itlirough  sub- 
committee markup.  These  Senators  have 
played  an  Invaluable  role  ia  getting  the 
Interior  Committee  bill  to|  the  floor,  as 
have  the  members  of  th^  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  staffs  of  the  two  com- 
mittees in  working  out  thi^  final  version 
of  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ] 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield.  J 
Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  had  excellent  co- 
operation from  the  Senatirs  from  the 
Interior  Committee  States,!  I  call  them. 
In  addition  to  the  ones  whol  have  been  so 
helpful,  mentioned  by  the  $enator  from 
Washington,  we  have  also  tad  excellent 
cooperation  from  Senators! Hansen  and 
Pannih.  and  many  others.  There  has  been 
an  upsurge  of  interest  in  this  legislation 
wltliln  the  last  30  days,  I  would  say. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  alLthe  Senators 
from  west  of  the  100th  Mei^dlan  for  the 
cooperation  which  they  hajve  given  us. 
and  particularly  the  junior  $enator  from 
Montana,  who  is  with  us  at  this  time. 
Senator  MncALr,  who  ha^  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  In  this  reipect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  ]the  Senator. 
I  must  say  It  is  In  the  besfl  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  we  hav^  resolved  our 
differences,  and  I  think  we,  cun  sav  the 
American  people  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  effort;  and  I  command  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  again,   i 

I  now  jrleld  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thanl  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  wanied  to  say  at 
this  point  that,  as  the  junior  partner  of 
the    senior    Senator   from   Vermont   In 
connection  with  the  very  significant  and 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon,  I  know 
the  country  will  appreciate  tiie  efforts  of 
many  able  Senators  in  composing  this 
legislation.  In  bringing  it  forth,  and  in 
passing  it  In  this  body  thl$  aftemowi, 
because  I  am  sure  It  will'  be  passed. 
But  I  am  equally  certain  tbat  my  col- 
league. Senator  George  Aikek,  has  really 
been  the  father  of  this  bill.  These  pro- 
posals   have    been    very    inlportant    to 
him  for  a  long  time.  He  has  had  a  life- 
long interest  in  this  type  of  legislation, 
and  future   generations   wlft   not  need 
these  wilderness  areas  to  rejiember  the 
name  Obosgi  Aiken,  but  it  vtm  be  a  fit- 
ting remembrance  of  him  as  these  19 
areas  go  into  the  preserved  wilderness 
areas  of  the  United  States,     i 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. | 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  acted  on?  i 
-  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  c^D  up  the 
amendment  and  get  a  vote  en  It.  First, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
I  also  want  to  express  my  oi^sition  to 
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the  Nelson  amendment  No.  1364  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  treating  wil- 
derness study  areas  the  same  as  instant 
wilderness  areas,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
remove  any  time  limitation  on  when 
Congress  would  have  to  determine 
whether  a  study  area,  or  a  modified 
study  area,  should  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  syst^n 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  believe  firmly  that 
both  sections  of  the  amendment  arc 
contrary  to  the  proper  and  effective  con- 
slderatlob  of  study  areas. 

In  submitting  his  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  tliat: 

It  mandatM  that  the  39  wUdemess  study 
areas  be  managed  exactly  the  same  as  the 
19  "Instant  wilderness  areas." 


In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  destroy  the  purpose  of 
designating  certain  possible  wilderness 
areas  as  study  areas.  Instead  of  studying 
an  area  for  possible  future  inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  system,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  make  study 
areas  Instant  wilderness  areas.  I  regard 
this  as  unfair  to  the  people  In  and  near 
study  areas  who,  Iflce  the  residents  of 
Brown  and  Jackson  Counties  In  Indiana 
in  and  aroimd  the  Nebo  Ridge  study 
area,  did  not  have  an  opportimity  to 
testify  before  the  map  was  d^a\^Tl  for  the 
study  area. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  situations  such  as  Nebo 
Ridge,  where  private  land  is  Included  in 
the  study  area,  that  residents  of  the 
area  have  absolute  assurance  imder  the 
committee  bill  that  designation  of  the 
land  as  a  study  area  will  not  affect  their 
private  holdings  during  the  study.  As  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
showed,  this  is  precisely  why  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  made  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  study  areas  and  instant 
wilderness  areas.  To  destroy  that  dis- 
tinction would  be  most  imfair  to  the 
people  directly  affected  by  the  designa- 
tion of  an  area  as  a  wilderness  study 
area. 

This  point «  especially  important  since 
the  8ec<md  part  of  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment Increases  the  problem.  To  remove 
any  time  limitation  in  which  Congress 
must  make  a  decision  on  making  a  study 
area,  or  a  modified  study  area,  part  of 
the  wilderness  system  places  the  resi- 
dents of  a  study  area  in  a  kind  of  per- 
petual limbo. 

Moreover,  if  a  study  area  is  to  be  man- 
aged as  a  wilderness  area,  and  if  there  is 
to  be  no  time  limitation  on  final  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  a  study  area  will 
be  turned  Into  a  wilderness  area,  the  net 
effect  of  the  Nelson  amendment  would 
be  to  make  Nebo  Ridge  and  the  other 
study  areas  instant  wilderness  areas  for 
the  Indefinite  future. 

This  would  be  coDtrary  to  the  goal  of 
providing  the  affected  citizens  in  and 
around  study  areas  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  their  region  is  made  Into 
a  wilderness  area.  It  would  effectively 
shortcut  the  proper  hearings  process 
denying  affected  citizens  their  legitimate 
opportimity  to  be  heard,  and  I  must  stress 
my  strong  opposition  to  such  a  step. 
Mr.  President,  as  was  brought  oxit  in 


the  coUoquy  with  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Aiken)  the  WH  as  reported  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  provides  two  fun- 
damental protections  for  citizens  with 
private  holdings  in  study  areas: 

First.  Nothing  may  be  done  to  restrict 
their  use  of  their  land  during  the  study 
period  so  long  as  they  do  not  desecrate 
it,  something  the  people  of  Nebo  Ridge 
would  never  do;  and 

Second.  The  people  wouW  have  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  Congress 
would  have  to  take  specific  action  before 
a  study  area,  or  any  part  of  a  study  area 
could  be  made  Into  a  wilderness  area 

Amendment  No.  1384  destroys  those 
two  fimdamental  protectlcms  and  I  urge 
strongly  that  if  It  )s  Offered,  It  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  NELSON.  WIU  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  for  two  questions  of 
verification? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  the  time  allowed  for 
Congress  to  act,  foDowing  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  with  respect 
to  the  wilderness  tirea.  Is  three  full  Con- 
gresses subsequent  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  comes  to  Congress.  Does  that 
mean  three  full  Congresses  following  the 
Congress  in  which  the  recommendation 
Is  made? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  NEDSON.  So  that  could  mean 
almost  8  years? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  could. 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  One  further  qiiertlon. 
I  had  favored  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Wilderness  Act  that  would  allow 
Congress  whatever  time  was  necessary 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  was  also  in  S.  316 
which  the  Interior  Committee  reported 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry:  If  it  appeared  at  some 
time  that  Congress  was  unable  to  act 
on  the  recwnmendations  that  had  come 
to  it  on  set-aside  wilderness  areas,  and 
if  it  were  necessary  to  propose  a  further 
extension,  would  the  two  chairmen  be 
prepared  to  push  the  legislation  to  give 
and  to  grant  an  extension?  I  raise  the 
question  because  I  have  had  offlclals 
from  a  number  of  organizations  that  are 
interested  raise  it  with  me.  They  ar« 
concerned  that  the  time  might  nm  out. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry for  his  answer. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  concur  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  point  out,  however,  that  it  took  us  but 
15  months  to  work  up  this  eastern  wil- 
derness bill,  complex  as  it  is.  Certainly, 
I  think  that  Congress  could  act  in  a 
period  of,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
almost  8  years  on  any  study  swea  that 
was  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system. 

If  the  jurisdiction  comes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
any  of  these  study  areas — and  it  would 
consist  of  acquired  land — I  would  pledge 
that  my  committee  will  always  act 
expeditiously. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  dl8tin< 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  might  add  that  If 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  were  involved  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  both  committees  will  be  by 
virtue  of  our  shared  jursidiction  on  this 
bill,  the  Interior  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Wilderness  Act.  and  the 
Agriculture  committee's  jurisdiction 
over  acquired  lands — we,  of  course,  would 
be  prepared  to  extend  the  time  for  new 
legislation,  if  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  this 
amendment. 

Just  this  year,  we  passed  legislation 
to  extend  the  protection  of  wild  and 
scenic  study  rivers  for  an  additional  5 
years.  I  think  that  if  there  were  not 
sufficient  time,  we  could  do  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  this  bill.  We  would 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  it  within  the 
amendment's  time  framework.  If  we 
cannot,  we  have  the  power  to  take  ac- 
tion. I  assure  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oeorgla.  I  was  personally  satis- 
fled  as  to  what  the  answer  would  be,  be- 
cause I  know  that  both  the  chairmen 
and  members  of  both  committees  desire 
to  have  wilderness  areas  set  aside.  How- 
ever, people  from  such  areas,  who  are 
interested,  have  worried  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  might  not  have  enough 
time  and  wanted  an  allowance.  So  it 
would  be  our  intent  to  extend  the  time, 
\t  that  becomes  a  necessity,  respecting 
some  of  the  recommendations  relative 
to  wilderness  areas. 

I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
XMr.  Aiken)  respecting  the  use  of  recrea- 
tion vehicles  and  off-the-road  vehicles 
on  public  lands  in  the  study  areas,  pend- 
ing recommendations  for  permanent  set- 
asides.  I  am  concerned  about  the  Inter- 
pretation that  was  put  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
author  of  the  bill  for  his  interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  the  legislation  respecting 
the  use  of  off-the-road  vehicles  on  pub- 
lic lands  within  the  study  areas. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  haa  asked 
that  question,  because  I  believe  the  issue 
of  off-the-road  vehicles  and  tjielr  use 
in  study  areas  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear. 

When  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  was 
enacted,  there  were  very  few  such  vehi- 
cles. Now  they  abound;  some  say  there 
are  too  many  of  them.  Some  of  these 
vehicles  can  negotiate  almost  any  ter- 
rain, and  many  are  like  tanks  or  tractors 
In  their  impact  on  the  vegetation  and 
soil. 

The  goal  of  our  language  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  off-the-road  vehicles  on 
public  land  In  wilderness  study  areas, 
excQ)t  for  purposes  of  Ingress  and  egress. 

The  Secretary  will  not  intefere  with 
the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  on  private 
lands,  or  with  private  property  owners 
who  must  have  access  to  th^r  land. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  off-road 
vehicle  restrictions  are  needed.  The  basic 


one  Is  that  the  Intent  Is  to  protect  the 
study  area  from  actions  that  will  destroy 
Its  wilderness  characteristics  while  the 
study  Is  imderway  and  later  while  the 
Congress  is  considering  whether  to  en- 
act a  wilderness  designation  for  the  area. 
The  second  reason  is  that  these  vehicles 
are  inimical  to  the  wilderness  concept. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  that  m- 
terpretation.  I  thought  it  was  important 
to  raise  the  question.  The  interpretation 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
language  in  the  bill  is  that  off-the-ro£ul 
vehicles  would  be  permittees  on  public 
lands  in  wilderness  study  areas  at  his 
discretion.  I  did  not  think  that  was  what 
the  language  in  the  bill  meant,  and  I 
desired  to  have  It  clarified. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Chief  oi  the 
Forest  Service  was  based  upon  this  lan- 
giiage,  line  24,  page  17,  of  the  bill.  S.  3433 : 

The  wilderness  study  areas  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Secretary  or  Agriculture  so  as  to  main- 
tain their  potential  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  un- 
til Congress  has  determined  otherwise,.*  •   • 

I  thought  that  that  language  was  per- 
fectly clear;  that  the  wilderness  study 
areas  would  be  treated  as  the  instsint 
wilderness  areas,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  But  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
had  a  different  interpretation  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  important  because  it 
did  not  follow  the  intent  of  the  statute 
nor  the  mtent  of  the  Congress.  I  am  glad 
to  have  that  issue  clarified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  written  to  me  on  May  29, 
1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UJ9.  DEPARTiczirT  or  Agucultttu, 
Forest  SxavrcE, 

Waahington,  D.O.,  May  Z9. 1974. 
Hon.  Oatix>k>  Nklson, 
U^.  SeTiate. 

Deax  Senator  Nelson:  This  Is  m  reply  to 
your  May  22  letter  regarding  the  use  of  off- 
road  Tehlclee  within  the  wilderness  study 
areas  designated  pursuant  to  8.  3433. 

In  AprU,  the  Forest  Service  issued  a  direc- 
tive prescribing  the  management  of  wilder- 
ness study  areas.  The  directive  applied  to  the 
274  new  study  areas  (27i  are  west  oX  the 
100th  meridian)  selected  by  the  Chief  m 
the  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Evaluation 
process.  Its  coverage  was  broadened  :n  May 
to  Include  the  areas  contained  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's legislative  proposal,  "The 
Eastern  Wilderness  Amendments  of  1973." 
The  coverage  of  the  directive  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  study  areas  established  pur- 
suant to  S.  3433.  The  directive  reads  as  tol- 
lows: 

83SI.1 — MANAaEMKNT    IXNUINO   trCDT    AND 
RNAI,  mcZSIOlT 

"New  study  areas  will  be  managed  to  pro- 
tect their  wilderness  characteristics  imtll  de- 
tailed studies  can  be  completed  and  a  rec- 
ommendation Is  accepted  by  the  Washington 
(^nce  as  to  their  classlfloatlon  for  wUdemess 
or  other  purposes. 

"No  actions  will  be  undertaken  in  new 
study  areas  that  will  change  their  wUder- 
ness  characteristics,  Including  harvesting 
timber,  building  roads,  vegetative  type 
changes,  or  constructing  other  permament 
Improvements  that  would  not  be  allowed  In 
establishing  wUdemess." 


During  the  study  period,  multiple  use 
plans  would  include  recognition  of  these 
areas  and  no  commitments  would  be  made 
for  the  resoiirces  which  would  adversely 
affect  future  designation  as  wUdemess.  No 
proposed  action  woxild  be  permitted  If  Its 
Implementation  would  become  a  basis  for 
not  recommending  the  area  for  wilderness 
classification.  Existing  authorized  Improve- 
ments such  as  corrals,  fences,  cabins,  snow 
courses,  and  hydrometeorologlc  Instruments, 
coiUd  be  retained  until  a  <*"»!  land  manage- 
ment decision  is  made.  Interim  use  of  wilder- 
ness study  areas  would  be  permitted  where 
wilderness  characteristics  of  the  area  would 
not  be  Impaired,  or  during  certain  emergen- 
cies. Wildfires  would  be  suppressed,  and  In- 
sect and  disease  epidemics  treated,  If  an 
environmental  analysis  Indicated  this  was 
feasible  and  desirable.  Mineral  leasing,  loca- 
tion, and  entry  under  United  States  mining 
laws,  and  ttccesa  to  private  lands  woiild  be  In 
accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

You  will  note  from  the  above,  that  our 
policy  allows  all  possible  uses  which  are 
compatible  with  maintaining  the  area's  po- 
tential for  wilderness.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  unfair  to  the  other  present  users  of  the 
area.  A  wilderness  study  area  Is  only  that — 
an  Interim  designation  during  the  time  an 
area  is  being  studied  for  suitability  or  non- 
suitability  for  wilderness.  We  believe  that 
the  time  to  Institute  wilderness  management 
is  when  this  process  Is  completed  and  deci- 
sions made. 

In  answer  to  your  spedflc  question  as  to 
whether  we  would  allow  continued  vise  or 
snowmobiles  and  other  off-road  vehicles  In 
wilderness  study  areas — 

No,  we  would  not  allow  such  use  where  the 
machines  woiUd  do  significant  damage  to 
such  things  as  the  vegetative  cover,  or  soil 
and  water  resources. 

Yes.  we  wo\ald  aUow  such  use  If  the  effects 
were  transitory  and  did  not  alter  the  areas 
qualifications  for  future  wilderness  designa- 
tion. If.  through  our  monitoring  program, 
the  land  manager  determined  that  the  snow- 
mobUe  and  off -road  vehicle  use  were  causing 
residual  effects  which  might  prejudice  wil- 
derness qualifications  of  the  land,  he  would 
terminate  the  use  of  the  machines. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

R.  A.  Rkslkr, 
(For  John  B.  McQulre,  Chief). 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  emphasize  this  with 
some  specificity  because  I  think  It  Is  very 
important  that  this  dialog  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  represent  the  legislative 
Intent  as  to  the  mterpretation  of  that 
sentence  that  I  just  read  from  the 
statute.  The  interpretation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  represent 
the  unanimous  Intent  of  Congress  and  It 
Is,  therefore,  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer 
my  amendment.  I  previously  thought 
that  the  language  was  perfectly  clear 
until  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Service 
Interpreted  it  differently. 

I  would  Just  add  that  in  readmg  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
the  Intent  to  protect  the  wilderness 
study  areas  wsis  quite  clear.  That  report 
states  on  page  17: 

Wilderness  study  areas  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  bill  are  to  be  managed  by 
the  Secretary  so  as  to  maintain  their  poten- 
tial for  inclusion  In  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  System  untU  Congress  deter- 
mines otherwise. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  response  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  principal  au- 
thcM-  of  the  bill.  I  think  that  clarifies  the 
matter  satisfactorily,  and  I  shall  not  can 
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up  my  amendment  respecting  that  prO' 
vision  or  the  length  of  time  |lven  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

I  just  wish  to  conchide  bs*  saying  that 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  long  flght 
in  behalf  of  setting  aside  an  Eastern  wil- 
derness area.  I  sun  happy  to  have  four 
wilderness  study  areas  in  my  own  State. 
They  are  magnificent  areaa  that  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  their  current  state  in 
perpetuity.  1 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
members  who  worked  so  hard  on  this 
bill,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  thlbk  this  Is  a 
piece  of  landmark  legislation  which  wUl 
end  up  setting  aside  almost  SOO.OOO  £u:res 
ultimately  as  part  of  the  wtlllemess  sys- 
tem within,  mostly  within  'the  forests, 
within  the  public  lands,  although  in- 
cluded within  them  are  Some  44.000 
acres  of  private  land.  i 

I  think  an  excellent  jot)  has  been 
done  on  this  bill.  Although  thtre  are  some 
slight  points  that  I  would  have  a  differ- 
ence with,  I  think  it  Is  a  ver»,  very  good 
piece  of  legislation.  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
express  my  appreciation  to  tlie  able  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscmisin  for  his  {cooperation 
and  time  and  effort  in  trying  to  forge 
a  sensible  solution  to  the  dlljrerences  be- 
tween S.  316  and  S.  3433. 1  cotnmend  him 
because  I  beUeve  the  result;  will  be  the 
enactment  in  this  Congress  ot  an  Eastern 
Wilderness  Act.  which,  as  ^  all  agree, 
will  be  an  everlasting  monument  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  able, senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  additional 
requests  for  time.  I  think  we  are  prepared 
to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEH.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  aniendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  .  | 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  toi  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vennont  for  his 
longtime  Interest  in  preserving  impor- 
tant areas  of  our  country  for  our  poster- 
ity to  enjoy.  As  the  Senator  knows,  an 
area  in  my  State.  Nebo  Ridfe  in  Hoos- 
ier  National  Forest.  Is  among  those  des- 
ignated as  wilderness  study  |ireas  under 
this  bill.  \ 

A  n\miber  of  people  In  my  State  have 
expressed  a  deep  interest  In  this  partic- 
ular part  of  the  bUl.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few  spe- 
cific questions  to  him  in  e^a  effort  to 
clarify  some  questions  which  have  been 
raised  relative  to  Nebo  Ridge; 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
agement standards  of  wilderness  and 
study  areas  are  different.  Does  the  fact 
that  Nebo  Ridge  is  specified  as  a  study 
area  mean  that  existing  roads,  power- 
lines,  and  other  improvements  or  devel- 
opments in  a  designated  study  area — 
such  as  Nebo  Ridge — could  remain  Intact 
during  the  study  period  ?         ] 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  the  nianagement 
standards  for  wilderness  stuc^  areas  are 
different  from  the  management  stand- 
ards for  wlldemess  areas  Unaer  the  bin, 
existing  roads  and  other  lm|>rovements 


in  designated  study  areas  would  remain 
unaffected  during  the  study  period. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  my  Interpretation  of  this 
measure  accurate  when  I  say  that  In- 
clusions of  a  region  as  a  study  area  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  area  will 
become  a  wilderness  sirea? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  designation  of  an  area  for  study  does 
not  mean  that  the  area  will  necessarily 
be  designated  as  wilderness.  Such  des- 
ignation would  come  only  after  a  review 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  not  correct  that  for- 
mal designation  of  a  study  area  as  a  wil- 
derness area  could  only  come  after  public 
hearings — in  which  affected  citizens 
could  be  heard? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  In  making  his  review 
of  a  study  area,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  required  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings. The  bill  provides  that  notice  of  the 
hearing  must  be  given  at  least  60  days 
in  advance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  It  also  correct  that  even 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  an  area  be  designated  a  wil- 
derness area  that  the  Congress  must  act 
before  that  designation  could  take  ef- 
fect?       

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  the  Secretary  com- 
pletes his  review,  he  submits  his  find- 
ings to  the  President.  The  President  then 
submits  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  and  a  study  area  can  only  be 
designated  as  wilderness  by  a  subsequent 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  if 
Nebo  Ridge,  or  any  other  study  area,  is 
subsequently  recommoided  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  that  all  of  the  land  In  the  study 
area  need  not  necessarily  be  Included  In 
the  possible  future  wilderness  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Once  again  the  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Congress  may  decide  that  only  ifert 
of  a  study  area  should  be  formally  des- 
ignated as  a  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
reponse.  This  Is  an  Important  point, 
especially  as  It  relates  to  the  guaranteed 
opportunity  for  public  hearings  prior  to 
the  time  a  study  area  might  be  desig- 
nated— in  whole  or  in  part — as  a  wilder- 
ness area.  Has  it  not  traditionally  been 
the  firm  policy  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee that  thorough  and  fair  public 
hearings  be  luovlded  In  all  such  in- 
stances? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yesk  The  committee  has 
always  sought  to  give  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
affected  citizens  and  this  is  why  such  a 
provision  is  written  directly  into  the  bill. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Since  there  has  been  great 
concern  expressed  by  residents  In  and 
near  the  proposed  Nebo  Ridge  study 
area,  smi  I  correct  la  my  understanding 
that  the  study  area  designation  would 
not  Interfere  in  any  way  with  present 
private  residences  and  farms  in  the 
study  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  designation  of  Nebo 
Ridge  as  a  study  area  would  not  Inter- 
fere with  privately  held  residences  or 
farms  within  the  boundaries  of  the  study 
area. 

Mr.  BAYH.  To  carry  this  a  step 
further,  persons  owning  land  in  Nfebo 
Ridge  and  other  designated  study  areaa 


wo\Ud  be  permitted,  as  I  interpret  your 
response,  to  sell,  deed,  or  leave  to  their 
heirs  privately  owned  property  in  such 
a  study  area? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct  in 
his  Interpretation.  Persons  owning  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  Nebo  Ridge  or 
any  other  study  area  designated  by  the 
bill  could  sell,  lease,  or  will  their  prop- 
erty without  any  restrictions. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  others  words  the  people 
In  Nebo  Ridge  may  continue  to  use  their 
land,  this  legislation  notwithstanding, 
in  exactly  the  same  fashion  they  are 
currently  using  their  land? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  study  area  designation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Furthermore,  passage  of 
this  legislation — which  involves  the  des- 
ignation of  19  wilderness  areas  and  40 
wilderness  study  areas — does  not  author- 
ize the  taking  of  private  land  in  the  Nebo 
Ridge  area.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  T^e  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  not  authorize  the  taking  of  pri- 
vately held  land  in  the  Nebo  Ridge  area. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  Understand  the  pur- 
pose of  study  area  designations.  It  is  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  a  given  area 
so  as  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  Its  nat- 
ural beauty.  Would  it  be  correct  to  In- 
terpret this  designation  to  mean  that  the 
Forest  Service  would  be  able  to  prevent 
any  desecration  of  Nebo  Ridge  or  any 
other  study  area  during  the  period  that 
such  areas  were  being  considered  for  pos- 
sible inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness System? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Under  the  management  standard  for  the 
40  wilderness  study  areas  designated  by 
the  bill — including  Nebo  Ridge — the  For- 
est Service  must  protect  the  wilderness 
potential  of  the  areas  while  reviews  ar% 
proceeding.  No  action  could  be  taken  on 
federally  owned  land  in  a  study  area  that 
would  change  its  wilderness  character- 
istics— Including  the  harvesting  of  tim- 
ber, building  new  roads,  or  constructing 
other  improvements  which  would  de- 
stroy Its  natural  beauty. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  summarize  my 
interpretation  of  the  Senator's  re- 
sponses— and  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong — 
this  proposed  designation  of  Nebo  Ridge 
as  a  study  area  means,  on  one  hand,  that 
nothing  may  be  done  in  Nebo  Itldge  while 
it  is  a  study  area  that  would  destroy  its 
potential  as  a  wilderness  area,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  life  may  go  on  in  Nebo 
Ridge  In  Its  present  manner  without  dis- 
ruption.   

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
As  I  stated,  the  Forest  Service  must  pro- 
tect the  wilderness  potential  of  all  of 
the  study  arfei.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  pxmxjrt  to  affect  privately  owned 
land  In  any  study  area,  and  private 
rights  are,  therefore,  protected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  clarification  of  the 
legislation  and  his  Careful  attention  to 
this  Important  matter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
after  a  year  and  a  half  of  Intense  study 
by  two  Senate  committees,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  so-called  Eastern  Wilderness 
Areas  Act  of  1974  is  now  before  us.  I  have 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  develop- 
m«it  of  this  vital  bill,  especially  as  It 
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concerns  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  forest  is  lo- 
cated in  four  of  the  Commonwealth's 
northwestern  counties — Warren,  Mc- 
Kean.  Forest,  and  Elk. 

On  February  15,  1973,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  favorably 
reported  S.  22.  a  similar  bill,  which  rec- 
ommended that  two  areas  of  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest  be  studied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  possible  in- 
clusion into  the  wUd  areas  system.  The 
two  areas  specified  were  Hickory  Creek 
in  Warren  County  and  Tracy  Ridge  in 
Warren  and  McKean  Counties.  The 
acreage  to  be  studied  in  each  area  was 
not  detailed  in  the  bill. 

Because  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  claimed  concurrent  jiu-- 
isdiction  over  this  bill,  S.  22  was  held  on 
the  calendar  while  still  another  bill.  S. 
316.  was  considered  by  that  committee. 
On  December  20.  1973.  S.  316  was  favor- 
ably reported  with  specific  mention  of 
Hickory  Creek  and  Tracy  Ridge.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  committee  recommended 
reducing  the  acreage  to  be  studied — from 
11.200  to  8.200  in  the  case  of  Hickory 
Creek  and  from  10,000  to  7,900  in  the 
case  of  Tracy  Ridge. 

Previously.  I  had  urged  that  a  total  of 
four  areas  be  studied — Allegheny  Front 
in  Warren  County  and  Minister  Creek  in 
Warren  and  Forest  Counties,  in  addition 
to  the  other  two. 

On  January  23,  1974,  I  introduced 
amendment  No.  939,  to  S.  316,  expanding 
the  acreage  under  study  at  Hickory  Creek 
and  Tracy  Ridge  and  adding  one  more 
area  for  study — 10,000  acres  at  Allegheny 
Front.  Not  enough  background  material 
was  available  to  Include  Minister  Creek 
in  my  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  then  began  another  review  of 
this  legislation,  including  my  amend- 
ment. On  April  26, 1974.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  advised  me  that  my  amendment 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. And  on  May  2,  1974,  the  commit- 
tee filed  its  report,  along  with  a  clean 
bill,  S.  3433.  SecUon  5  of  the  biU,  which 
I  cosponsored,  specifically  designates 
three  areas  of  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  for  review  and  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  to  their  suitability 
for  preservation  as  wilderness — 11,200 
acres  at  Hickory  Creek,  10,000  acres  at 
Tracy  Ridge,  and  10,000  acres  at  Alle- 
gheny Front. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  Senators  Talmadge, 
Aiken,  Jackson,  and  Fannin  for  their 
assistance  to  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  role  in  developing  this  bill.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  approve  It  and  pave 
the  way  for  swift  action  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

lASTXBN   WILOERKESS  ASJEAB  ACT  OF   1B74  DK8IG- 
NATE8  nCPOKTANT  ARXAS  IN  PENNSTLVAMIA 

Mr.  8CHWE1KER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today,  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of  1974,  Is  a  sig- 
nificant national  conservation  bill  and 
contains  important  areas  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Senator  Hugh  Scott  and  I  orig- 
inally offered  an  amendment  to  tJbe  bill  to 


Include  specific  areas  and  Increased  acre- 
age in  Pennsylvania.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  our  proposal  has  been  Included  in 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

Our  amendment,  now  in  the  bill,  would 
establish  three  study  areas  in  the  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest:  It  increases  the 
acreage  In  the  Hickory  Creek  study  area 
to  11,200  from  8,200  acres.  The  acreage 
for  the  Tracy  Ridge  study  area  is  in- 
creased from  7,900  to  10,000  acres.  Fi- 
nally, our  amendment  added  the  10,000- 
acre  Allegheny  Front  as  a  study  area. 

According  to  forest  statistics  for  1970, 
1,274,604,000  board  feet  of  timber  was 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  718,630,000 
board  feet  of  timber  was  removed.  The 
growth  has  definitely  exceeded  the  cut. 
In  1952,  commercial  forest  lands  covered 
14,574,000  acres  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
1970  the  acreage  increased  to  17,478,000, 
442,000  acres  of  land  was  owned  outright 
by  the  forest  industry  in  1952  compared 
to  610,000  acres  in  1970.  The  1960  Multi- 
ple-Use Sustained  Yield  Act,  overwhelm- 
ingly enacted  by  the  Congress,  includes  a 
provision  for  the  Forest  Service  to  create 
wilderness  areas  and  to  properly  main- 
tain them  so  long  as  reasonable.  Penn- 
sylvania currently  has  no  wilderness 
areas.  In  view  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  commercial  forest  acreage  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I  beUeve  the  designation  of 
these  wilderness  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
to  be  reasonable. 

This  bill  will  help  preserve  for  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  the  eastern  region  of 
our  country,  now  and  In  the  future,  un- 
spoiled natural  areas  to  be  enjoyed  in 
their  original  state.  It  is  important  that 
we  act  now  to  preserve  these  unique  areas 
many  of  which  are  located  within  easy 
access  of  our  most  heavily  p<^ulated 
areas.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
conclude  my  remarks  and  we  have  the 
vote  on  passage,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  staff  of  our  committee,  in  particular 
Mr.  Russell  Brown,  who  has  spent  liter- 
ally weeks  and  months  pouring  over  the 
maps  and  doing  all  the  technical  work  in 
connection  with  the  many  areas  covered 
by  this  bill.  He  did  the  basic  staffing  in 
the  field  as  well  as  for  the  hearings  that 
were  held  here  in  Washington.  The  policy 
sections  of  the  bill  were  the  responsibihty 
of  our  counsel,  Mr.  Steven  Quarles,  who 
has  spent  so  much  time  on  land-related 
legislation,  including  the  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Assistance  Act  which  we 
passed  last  June,  the  strip  mining  bill, 
and  the  national  resource  lands  manage- 
ment legislation  on  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Michael  Harvey,  an  area  In  which 
he  is  an  expert.  That  bill  will  be  coming 
up  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments.  I  think  we  are  prepared  to 
go  to  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
conservation  measures  and  of  wilderness 
protection.  I  can  recall,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  that  body,  he  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  supported  and  defended  the 
right  of  people  to  continue  to  own  the 
public  land  when  the  Ellsworth  bill  would 
have  provided  for  the  trading  of  stumps 
in  national  forests  for  logging  privileges 
in  areas  that  were  taken  for  national 
parks  or  dams,  and  so  forth. 

I  remember  when  the  DEwart  bill 
came  up,  and  he  defended  the  provisions 
that  would  have  preserved  public  owner- 
ship. Here  is  a  man  who,  over  the  years, 
has  supported  and  defended  the  right  to 
western  conservation,  western  wilder- 
nesses, and  the  protection  of  western 
forests,  streams,  lakes,  and  areas  of  wil- 
derness quahty. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  I 
stand  up  and  note  that  today,  at  Jong 
last,  the  Senator's  dream  of  an  eastern 
wilderness  program  has  finally  come  true, 
and  the  Senate  is  about  to  pass  an  east- 
ern wilderness  bill.  After  all  the  efforts 
that  he  has  made  to  protect  wildernesses, 
and  for  conservation  of  streams  and  for- 
ests and  such  areas,  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  he  has  finally  achieved 
recognition  of  the  need  for  protection  of 
our  eastern  areas.  I  believe  this  is  the 
high  point  in  the  career  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  Insofar  as  his  long-time 
advocacy  of  setting  aside  conservation 
and  recreation  is  concerned.  Finally  he 
has  by  reason  of  his  long  advocacy  of 
the  use  of  public  domain  lands  for  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  purposes 
achieved  recognition  of  the  need  for  an 
eastern  wilderness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM).  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3433)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3433 
An  act  to  further  the  pvirposes  oi  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  by  designating  certain  acquired 
lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  provide  for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
Inclusion,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  known  as  the  "Eastern  WUder- 
ness  Areas  Act  of  1974".  . 

STATEMENT    OF   TTtTDTSGS    AND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  In  the  more  populous  eastern  half  of 
the  tJnlted  States  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
Identify,  study,  designate,  and  preserve  areas 
for  addition  to  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System: 

(2)  areas  of  wilderness  in  the  most  popu- 
lous eastern  half  of  the  United  States  are  In- 
creasingly threatened  by  the  pressures  of  a 
growing  and  more  mobile  population,  large- 
scale  Industrial  and  economic  growth,  and 
development  and  uses  inconsistent  with  the 
protection,  maintenance,  and  enhancement 
of  the  areas'  wilderness  character; 

(3)  the  national  forests  In  the  eastern 
United  States  consist  predominantly  of  ac- 
quired lands  where  the  impact  of  man's  past 
activity  has  been  substantial,  Emd  the  res- 
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toratlon  of  such  lands  for  coiiservatlon  pur- 
poses and  specifically  for  wUdt^rness  purpoees 
requires  considerable  effort; 

(4)  there  Is  a  growing  need]  for  the  broad 
range  of  recreational  opportunities  which  can 
be  provided  within  the  natioixal  forest  sys- 
tem; and  I 

(6)  among  these  opportunliles  is  the  op- 
portunity for  present  and  future  generations 
to  enjoy  primitive  recreation  jln  a  spacious, 
natural,  and  wllder&ess  aettln|. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  It  is  In  the  nation*!  interest  that 
areas  hereinafter  cited  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  be  promptly  designated 
as  wlldemeas  within  the  National  Wilderness 
I»reBervatlon  System,  and  tl)at  additional 
areas  be  promptly  studied.  These  actions  are 
required  In  order  to  preserve  such  areas  as 
an  enduring  source  of  wlldemtae  which  shall 
be  managed  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  laid  and  Its  spe- 
cific values  of  solitude,  phyalqal  and  mental 
challenge,  scientific  study,  iqsplratlon,  and 
primitive  recreation  for  the  b*nefit  of  all  of 
the  American  people  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

DESIGNATIOH     OF     ASKAS     FUHSVANT     TO     THIS 
ACT 

Sec.  3.  Only  national  foresi  areas  east  of 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  ^y  be  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  Act !  as  wilderness 
areas  or  wlldemeas  study  areaai 

DBBICNATXON  OF  WTLOBN^SS    AREAS 

Sec.  4.  In  furtherance  of  tie  purpoees  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  (7B  Stat.  1890),  the  fol- 
lowing lands  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "wil- 
derness areas")  located  east  ot  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian  and  as  generally  depicted 
on  maps  appropriately  referenced,  dated 
April  1974,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness and,  therefore,  as  components  of  the 
National   Wilderness   Preservation   System — 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Banthead  National 
Forest,  Alabama,  which  oomprise  about 
twelve  thousand  acres,  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  mi4>  entitled  "Slpsey  WUdemess  Area- 
Proposed",  and  shall  be  tuiowit  as  the  Slpsey 
WUdsmess; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  puachlta  Na- 
tional Forest,  Arkansas,  which  comprise 
about  fourteen  thousand  fouij  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres,  are  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Caney  Creole  Wilderness 
Area — Proposed",  and  shaU  be  Itnown  as  the 
Caney  Creek  Wilderness; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Ozark  National 
Fwest,  Arkansas,  which  comprise  about  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  and  nl^iety  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Upper 
Buffalo  Wilderness  Area — Ptoposed",  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Uppe^  Buffalo  WU- 
demess. j 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  |  Appalachlcola 
National  Forest,  Florida.  wHlch  comprise 
about  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bradwell 
Bay  WUdemess  Area— Propoeed".  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Bradwell  Bay  Wilderness; 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  CJhattahoochee 
and  Cherokee  National  Forest^,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee,  which  comprise  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Co- 
hutta  WUdemess  Area — Prppoeed",  and 
shaU  be  known  as  the  Cohutia  WUdemess; 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Damlel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest,  Kentucky,  wilch  comprise 
about  five  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitle*- "Bea- 
ver Creek  Wilderness  Area — I*ropo8ed".  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Uppet  Buffalo  WU- 
demess; 

(7)  certain  lands  In  the  filawatha  Na- 
tional Forest,  Michigan,  wlilch  comprise 
about  six  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big 
Island  lAke  WUderneas  ArfA — Proposed' 
and  shall  be  known  as  the  B|g  Island  Lake 
Wilderness: 


(8)  certain  lands  in  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri,  whlrti  comprise 
about  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres, 
are  generaly  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Olades  WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Olades  WUdemess; 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest,  Missouri,  which  comprise 
about  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  acres, 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Irish  WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Irish  Wilderness; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which 
comprise  about  twenty  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres,  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Presiientlal  Range-Dry 
River  WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and  shall 
be  known  as  the  Presidential  Rang,-^-Dry 
River  Wlldemeas: 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Nantahala  and 
Cherokee  National  Forests,  North  CaroUna 
and  Tennessee,  which  comprise  a^jout  fifteen 
thousand  acres,  are  gener&Uy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Joyce  KUmer-Sllr.krock  WU- 
demess Area — Prop>osed",  and  shall  be  known 
as  the   Joyce  Kilmer-Sllckrock   Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  Sumter,  Nanta- 
hala, and  Chattahoochee  National  Forests  In 
South  Carolina.  North  Carollnit,  and  Georgia, 
which  comprise  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  acres,  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "ElUcott  Rock  Wilderness 
Area — Proposed",  and  shaU  be  known  as  ElU- 
cott Rock  Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest,  Tennesaee,  which  comprise 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Gee  Creek  WUdemess  Area — 
Proposed",  and  shaU  be  known  as  the  Oee 
Creek  WUdemess; 

(14)  certiiln  lands  In  the  Oreen  Mountain 
National  Forest.  Vermont,  which  comprise 
about  six  thotisand  five  hundred  acres,  are 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bris- 
tol Cniffs  WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and 
ShaU  be  known  as  the  BrlstcH  ClUIs  WUder- 
ness; 

(16)  certain  lands  In  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Vermont,  which  comprise 
about  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred 
acres,  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Lye  Brook  WUdemess  Area — Pro- 
posed", and  ShaU  be  known  as  the  Lye  Brook 
Wlldemeas: 

( 18)  certain  lands  In  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,  Virginia,  which  oomprise  about  eight 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "James  River  F'ace 
WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and  shaU  be 
known  as  the  James  River  Face  WUdemess; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise about  ten  thoxisand  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres,  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Dolly  Sods  WUdemess  Area — Pro- 
posed", and  shaU  be  known  as  the  DoUy 
Sods  WUdemess; 

(18)  certain  lands  In  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise about  twenty  thousand  acres,  are  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Otter 
Creek  WUdemess  Study  Area",  and  shaU  be 
known  as  the  Otter  Creek  WUdemess;   and 

(19)  certain  lands  In  the  Chequamegon 
National  Forest,  Wisconsin,  which  comprise 
about  six  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  ^titled  "Rain- 
bow Lake  WUdemess  Area — Proposed",  and 
shall  be  known  as  the  Rainbow  Lake  Wilder- 
ness. 

DESICNATIOK    or    wnjXXNESB    STUDY    AKEAS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  specified  in  section  3(d)  of 
that  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
review,  as  to  Its  sultabUlty  or  nonsuitabUity 
for  preservation  as  wUdemess,  each  area 
designated  by  or  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b) 
of  this  section. 


(b)  Areas  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to  this 
section  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "wilder- 
ness study  areas"),  located  east  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  and  as  generaUy  de- 
pleted on  maps  appropriately  referenced, 
dated  AprU  1974,  Include — 

( I )  certain  lands  In  the  Ouachita  National 
Foiest,  Arkansas,  which  oomprise  ^jproxl- 
mately  five  thousand  seven  hundred  acres 
and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Belle  Starr  Cave  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest,  Arkansas,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately five  thousand  five  hundred  acres  and 
are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Dry  Creek  WUdemess  Study  Area": 

(3)  certain  lands  In  the  Ozark  National 
Forest,  Arkansas,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  one  hundred  acres  and 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Richland  Creek  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(4)  certain  lands  In  the  Ocala  National 
Forest,  Florida,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  acres  and  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Alexander 
Springs  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Appalachlcola  Na- 
tional Forest,  Florida,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately one  thovisand  one  hundred  acres 
Emd  are  generally  depicted  as  the  "Sopchoppy 
River  WUdemess  Study  Area"  on  a  map  en- 
titled "BradweU  Bay  WUdemess  Area — Pro- 
posed": 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  Shawnee  National 
Foreat,  Ullnols,  which  comprise  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  acres  and  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "LaRue-Plne  HUls 
WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Shawnee  National 
Foreat,  Illinois,  which  oomprlae  approxi- 
mately fifteen  thousand  acres  and  are  gen- 
eraUy depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Lusk 
Creek  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Hoosler  National 
Forest,  Indiana,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Nebo  Ridge  WUdemess  Study 
Area"; 

(9)  certain  lands  In  the  Klsatchle  National 
Forest,  Louisiana,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately ten  thousand  acres  and  are  generally 
depleted  on  a  map  entitled  "Klaatchle  RlUs 
WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  Klsatchle  Na- 
tional Forest,  Louisiana,  which  comprise 
approximately  five  thousand  acres  and  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Saline 
Bayou  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(II)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  Maine,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately twelve  thousand  acres  and  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Cari- 
bou-Speckled Moimtaln  Wilderness  Study 
Area"; 

(12)  certain  lands  In  the  Hiawatha  Na- 
tional Forest,  Michigan,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Rock  River  Canyon  WUdemess 
Study  Area": 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest,  Micblg^.  which  comprise  approx- 
imately thirteen  thousand  two  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Sturgeon  River  WUderness  Study 
Area"; 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  Clark  National 
Forest  Missouri,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Bell  Mountain  Wilderness  Study 
Area"; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Clark  National 
Forest,  Mlssoxin,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres 
and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"RockpUe  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(16)  certain  lands  In  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which  com- 
prise approximately  ten  thousand  acres  and 
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are   generaUy  depicted   on   a   map   entitled 
"Carr  Mountain  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which  com- 
prise approximately  fourteen  thousand  four 
hundred  acres  and  are  depicted  as  the  "Great 
Gulf  WUderness  xtenslon  Study  Area"  on 
a  map  entitled  "Presidential  Range  WUder- 
ness Area — Proposed"; 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which 
comprise  approximately  sixteen  thousand 
acres  and  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "KUkenny  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest,  New  Hampshire,  which  com- 
prise approximately  twenty  thousand  acres 
and  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"WUd  River  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(20)  certain  lands  in  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest,  North  CaroUim,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  one  hundred 
acres  and  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Craggy  Mountain  WUderness  Study 
Area"; 

(21)  certain  lands  in  the  Croatan  National 
Forest,  North  Carolina,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately seventeen  thousand  acres  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Poco- 
sln  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  Wayne  National 
Forest,  Ohio,  which  comprise  approximately 
nineteen  thousand  acres  and  are  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Archers  Fork 
WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(33)  certain  lands  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Pennsylvania,  which  comprise 
approximately  eleven  thousand  two  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Hickory  Creek  WUderness  Study 
Area"; 

(34)  certain  lands  In  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Pennsylvania,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  acres  and  are 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Tracy 
Ridge  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest,  Pennsylvania,  which  comprise 
approximately  ten  thousand  {M:res  and  are 
geaeraUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "AUe- 
gheny  Front  WUderness  Study  Areas"; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  the  Francis  Marlon 
National  Forest,  South  Carolina,  which  com- 
prise approximately  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Wambaw  Swamp  WUderness 
Study  Area"; 

(27)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest,  Tennessee,  which  comprise 
approximately  four  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Big  Frog  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(28)  certain  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest,  Tennessee,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately fourteen  thousand  acres  and 
are  generally  depicted  as  the  "Cltlco  Creek 
Area"  on  a  map  entitled  "Joyce  KUmer- 
SUckrock  Wilderness  Area — Proposed"; 

(29)  certain  lands  in  the  Davy  Crockett 
National  Forest,  Texas,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  acres  and  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big 
Slough  WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(30)  certain  lands  In  the  Sabine  National 
Forest,  Texas,  which  comprise  approximately 
four  thousand  acres  and  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Chambers  Ferry 
WUdemess  Study  Area"; 

(31)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  acres  apd  are 
generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "MUl 
Creek  WUderness  Study  Area"; 

(32)  certain  lands  In  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Forest,  Virginia,  which  comprise  ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  fo\ir  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mountain  Lake  WUdemess  Study 
Area"; 

(33)  certain  lands  in  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest,   Virginia,    which    comprlst    approxl- 
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mately  five  thousand  acres  and  are  generaUy 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Peters  Mountain 
WUderness  Study  Area"; 

(34)  certain  lands  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Forest.  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise approximately  six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Ramsey's  Draft  WUderness 
Study  Area"; 

(36)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  com- 
prise approximately  thirty-six  thousand  three 
hundred  acres  and  are  generaUy  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Cranberry  WUderness  Study 
Area"; 

(36)  certain  lands  in  the  Nicolet  National 
Forest,  Wisconsin,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  six  hundred  acres  and 
are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Black  Jack  Springs  Wilderness  Study  Area"; 

(37)  certain  lands  In  the  Chequamegon 
NationaJ  Forest,  Wisconsin,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  and  are  generaUy  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Flynn  Lake  WUdemess  Study 
Area": 

(38)  certain  lands  in  the  Chequamegon 
National  Forest.  Wisconsin,  which  comprise 
approximately  four  thousand  two  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Round  Lake  WUderness  Study 
Area"; 

(39)  certain  lands  In  the  Nicolet  National 
Forest,  Wisconsin,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres 
and  are  generaUy  deleted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Whisker  Lake  Wilderness  Study  Area";  and 

(40)  certain  lands  in  the  Caribbean  Na- 
tional Forest,  Puerto  Rico,  which  comprise 
approximately  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  and  are  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "El  Cacique  WUderness  Study  Area". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU, 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act, 
send  to  the  President  his  recommendations 
concerning  the  wUdemess  study  areais  desig- 
nated by  this  Act.  The  President  shall  advise 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  as  wUdemess  of  each 
area  submitted.  Each  recommendation  of  the 
President  for  designation  of  an  area  as  wU- 
demess shall  become  effective  only  If  so  pro- 
vided by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may, 
through  publication  In  the  Federal  Register, 
designate  national  forest  system  areas  east 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  other  than 
those  areas  specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  thia 
section  or  any  areas  designated  as  wUdemess 
study  areas  by  Congress  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
for  review  as  to  suitability  or  nonsuitabUity 
for  preservation  as  wUdemess.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shaU  be  construed  as  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  management  programs,  develop- 
ment, and  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
Multiple-Use  Sustalned-Tield  Act  of  1960 
(74  Stat.  216;  16  UjS.C.  628-631)  within  areas 
not  designated  by  him  for  review  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  each  wUdemess  study  area 
designated  by  or  pvirsuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  report,  Including  maps 
and  Ulustrations.  showing  among  other 
things  the  boundaries  of  the  study  area;  the 
characteristics  which  make  or  do  not  make 
the  area  worthy  for  classification  as  wilder- 
ness. Including  scenic,  natural,  and  WUder- 
ness attraction  of  the  area,  restorabUlty  of 
the  area  to  near  natural  conditions,  current 
and  expected  patterns  of  landownershlp, 
and  surface  and  subsurface  rights  not  held 
or  controUed  by  the  public;  foreseeable  po- 
tential uses  of  the  land  and  water  which 
wovUd  be  enhanced,  foreclosed,  or  curtaUed 
If  the  area  were  Included  in  the  system;  the 
environmental,  economic,  and  social  conse- 
quences of  designation  as  a  wilderness  area: 
the  Interrelationship  of  the  classification  of 
a  wUdemess  area  to  the  total  management 


of  the  particular  national  forest  under  the 
applicable  miUtlple-use  management  plans, 
(f)  Nothing  herein  contained  shaU  limit 
the  President  in  proposing,  as  part  of  his  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress,  the  alteration 
of  existing  boundaries  of  any  wUdemess 
study  area  or  recommending  the  addition  to 
any  such  area  of  any  contiguous  area  pre- 
dominantly of  wUdemess  value. 

tlUNQ    OF    MAPS    ANO    DESCBIFTIONS 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  map  of  each  wilderness 
study  area,  and  a  map  and  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  each  wilderness  area,  designated  by 
this  Act,  ShaU  be  filed  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  Included  in  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  cler- 
ical and  typographical  errors  in  each  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made.  Each 
such  map  and  legal  description  shaU  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

MANAGEICXNT    OF    ASEAS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act,  the  WUderness  areas  designated  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  managed  by 
the  Secretary  of  AgrlcvUture  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  WUdemess  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  The  wUdemess  study 
areas  designated  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act 
ShaU  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
ciUture  so  as  to  maintain  their  potential  for 
Inclusion  in  the  National  WUdemess  Preser- 
vation System  untU  Congress  has  determined 
otherwise,  except  that  such  management  re- 
quirement shaU  In  no  case  extend  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  third  succeeding  Con- 
gress from  the  date  of  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  President's  rectxnmendatlong 
concerning  the  particular  study  area. 

Cb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  4(d) 
of  the  WUderness  Act  and  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  federaUy  owned  lands  within 
wUdemess  areas  and  wUdemess  study  areas 
designated  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
hereafter  acquired  within  the  boundaries  of 
such  areas  shall  be  withdrawn  from  aU  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  mining  laws,  and 
from  disposition  under  aU  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  leasing,  and  aU  amendments  thereto. 
Such  withdrawal  shaU  take  effect  In  areas 
designated  by  this  Act  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  in  any  area  designated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  providing  for  such  designa- 
tion or  the  date  of  deelgnation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  for  any  land  acquired 
within  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  upon 
the  date  of  such  acquisition. 

(c)  (1)  Within  WUderness  areas  designated 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  acquire  by  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  by  gift,  ex- 
change, condemnation,  or  otherwise,  such 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pur- 
poees of  this  Act.  All  lands  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be- 
come national  forest  lands. 

(2)  In  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
granted  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  accept  title  to  non -Federal 
property  for  federaUy  owned  property  of 
substantlaUy  equal  value,  or.  If  not  of  sub- 
stantially equal  value,  the  value  shaU  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  money  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  clrciun- 
stances  require. 

(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
AgrlciUture  to  condemn  any  private  land  or 
Interest  therein  within  any  wUdemess  area 
designated  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU 
not  be  Invoked  so  long  as  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  such  land  or  Interest  holds  and  uses 
it  in  the  same  manner  and  for  those  pur- 
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poses  for  which  such  land  c^  Interest  wai 
held  on  the  date  of  the  destination  of  the 
wlldemees  area:  Provided,  hoi^ever.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  ma^  acquire  such 
land  or  interest  without  consent  of  the  own< 
er  or  owners  whenever  he  finals  such  use  to 
be  Incompatible  with  the  mjanagement  of 
such  area  as  wilderness  and  i  the  owner  or 
owners  manifest  unwillingness,  and  subse- 
quently fall,  to  promptly  dlafx)ntlnue  such 
incompatible  use.  | 

(4)  At  least  sixty  days  priori  to  any  trans- 
fer by  exchange,  sale,  or  othenilsc  (except  by 
bequest)  of  such  lands  cw  interests  therein 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  lof  this  sub- 
section, the  owner  or  owners  o^  such  lands  or 
interests  therein  shall  prov^e  notice  of 
such  transfer  to  the  superrtafcr  of  the  na- 
tional forest  concerned.  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  promulgate, 

(6)  At  least  sixty  days  prior  to  any  change 
In  the  use  of  such  lands  or  Interests  therein 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  ot  this  subsec- 
tion which  will  result  in  any  significant 
new  construction  or  dlsturb^ce  of  land 
surface  or  flora  or  will  requli«  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  foijms  of  mech- 
anized transport  or  motorlz^  equipment 
(except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law  for 
ingress  or  egress  or  for  existing  agricultural 
activities  begun  before  the  date  of  the 
designation  other  than  timber  cutting),  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  lanc^  or  Interests 
therein  shall  provide  notice  ot  such  change 
In  use  to  the  supervisor  of  I  the  national 
forest  within  which  such  lan<|B  cure  located, 
m  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agilculture  may 
promulgate.  1 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  pvagraphs  (7) 
and  (8)  of  this  subsection,  th#  term  "prop- 
erty" shall  mean  a  detached,  noncommer- 
cial residential  dwelling,  the  construction  of 
which  was  begvin  before  the ,  date  of  the 
designation  of  the  wilderness  i&rea  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "dwelling",  or  an 
existing  agricultural  activity  begun  before 
the  date  of  the  designation  of  tbe  wilderness 
area,  other  than  timber  cutting  (herelnaft-ar 
referred  to  as  "agricultural  activity"),  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  l^d  on  which 
the  dwelling  or  agricultural  activity  is  situ- 
ated, such  land  being  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  the  dwelling  or  agricultural  activity, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agricxiltur^  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  neoeasary  for  the  ^Joyment  of 
the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of  non- 
commercial residential  use  or  for  the  agri- 
cultural activity,  together  with  any  struc- 
tures accessary  to  the  dwelling  or  agrlc\il- 
tural  activity  which  are  siti^ted  on  the 
land  so  designated.  i 

(7)  Any  owner  or  owners  o|  property  on 
the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may,  as  a  condition  of  such 
acquisition,  retain  for  themselies  and  their 
successors  or  assigns  a  right  of  ^ee  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  property  for  84ch  noncom- 
mercial residential  purpose  oi;  agrlcxiltural 
activity  for  twenty-flve  yearsi  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  for  a  term  ending  at  jthe  death  of 
the  owner  or  his  spouse,  whicljever  is  later. 
The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  reserved. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shfcll  pay  to  the 
owner  the  fair  market  value  of;  the  property 
on  the  date  of  such  acqulsltloq  less  the  fair 
market  value  on  such  date  of  the  right  re- 
tained by  the  owner:  Providedi  That  when- 
ever an  owner  of  property  elects  to  retain  a 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  as  provided  for 
in  this  section,  such  owner  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  any  benefits  or  rights  accru- 
ing under  sections  203,  304.  201  i,  and  206  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Asslst&hce  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  ISM) ,  and  for  the  piirioses  of  those 
sections  such  owner  shall  not  lie  considered 
a  displaced  person  as  defined  i|i  section  101 
(6)  of  that  Act. 


(8)  A  right  of  use  and  occupancy  retained 
or  enjoyed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  terminated  with  respect 
to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  upon  his  determination  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  has  ceased 
to  be  used  for  such  noncommercial  resi- 
dential purpose  or  agricultural  activity  and 
upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  a  right  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  as 
of  the  date  of  tender  of  that  portion  of  the 
right  which  remains  unexpired  on  the  date 
of  termination. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (4)  (2)  of  subsection  (4)  (d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  commercial  grazing  of  live- 
stock within  any  wilderness  area  designated 
by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  continued 
under  permits  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    VVTLDERNESS    ACT 

Sec.  8.  The  WUderness  Act  U  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  WUderness  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  term  'wilder- 
ness' shall  Include  areas  designated  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Eastern  WUderness  Areas  Act 
of  1974." 

(b)  Section  3(d)  of  the  WUderness  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  is  amend- 
ed by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  proviso:  "And  provided  further. 
That  the  respective  Secretaries  shaU  give 
public  notice  at  least  sixty  days  In  advance 
of  any  hearing  or  other  public  meeting  con- 
cerning any  wilderness  study  area;  and". 

(2)  Clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows: 

"(C)  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing  advise  the  Oovernor  of  each  State. 
the  governing  board  of  each  county,  or  In 
Alaska  the  borough,  parish,  town,  and 
municipality  in  which  the  lands  are  located, 
the  governing  board  of  each  appropriate  sub- 
state  multijurlsdlctlonal  general  purpose 
planning  and  development  agency  that  has 
been  officially  designated  as  a  clearinghouse 
agency,  the  governing  board  of  each  ap- 
propriate established  environmental  protec- 
tion district,  and  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  and  Invite  such  officials 
and  Federal  agencies  to  submit  their  views 
on  the  proposed  action  at  the  hearing  or  by 
no  later  than  thirty  days  foUowlng  the  date 
of  the  hearing." 

(c)  Section  4(d)  of  the  WUderness  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "No  timber  stand  modification  shall 
be  permitted  except  as  provided  for  In  this 
paragraph  (1)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  (1)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  semicolon  directly  after  "denial" 
and  before  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  Provided.  That  with  respect  to  areas 
designated  as  wilderness  by  or  pursuant  to 
the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  of  1874,  the 
President  shaU  not  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  any  new  reservoirs,  water-conserva- 
tion works,  power  projects,  transmission 
lines,  or  other  facilities;". 

(d)  Section  7  of  the  WUderness  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "anndal"  in 
the  title  thereof  and  changing  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  At  the  opening  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  President, 
for  transmission  to  Congress,  on  the  status 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, Including  a  list  and  descriptions  of  the 
areas  in  the  system,  regulations  in  effect,  and 
other  pertinent  Information,  together  with 
any  recommendations  they  may  care  to  make. 


"(b)  There  shall  be  included  in  the 
report — 

"  ( 1 )  descriptions  of  those  wUderness  study 
areas  that  are  recommended  for  designation 
as  components  of  the  National  WUderness 
Preservation  System,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  specified  in  section  3(d)  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(2)  descriptions  of  those  portions  of  wU- 
derness study  areas  that  are  recommended 
not  to  be  designated  as  wilderness,  together 
with  the  reasons  for  the  recommendation." 

(e)  The  WUderness  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sections  8  through  1 1 : 

"HtJNTINC,  FISHING,  AND  TRAPPING 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
permit  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on  the 
lands  and  waters  within  national  forest  wil- 
derness areas  in  accordance  with  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws;  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  regulations  designating 
zones  where,  and  establishing  periods  when, 
no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  enjoyment.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  Issued  only 
after  consultation  with  the  wildlife  agency 
of  the  State  or  States  affected. 

"management  PLAN 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  each  pre- 
pare a  management  plan  for  each  wUderness 
area  and  wilderness  study  area  for  which 
they  have  Jurisdiction,  utUlzlng  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  and  providing  for  ap- 
propriate pubUc  Involvement. 

"TRANSnS  or  TB)EXJlL  pbopsbtt 

"Sec.  10.  The  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
lands  or  Interests  In  land  within  the  bound- 
aries of  these  wUderness  areas  Is  authorized 
to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  where  appro- 
priate. Jurisdiction  over  such  lands  for  ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"cooperation  with  states 

*. 

"Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cooperate 
with  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  In  the  administration  of  wUderness 
areas  and  In  the  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  lands  within  or  adjacent  to  the  wil- 
derness area  owned  or  controUed  by  the  Btate 
or  political  subdivision  thereof." 

BXOtrtATIOMS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  authorized 
to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

AT7THORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bDl 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
get  S.  22  off  the  books. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  does  the  Senator 
want  to  send  It  back? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (S.  22) 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  is  advised  that  that  bill  is  not  on 
the  Calendar. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  on  the  Calendar. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heuis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3000.  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  3000,  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  amendments,  on 
page  2,  line  9,  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "$339,500,000"  and  insert 
"$320,300,000";  in  line  10,  after  "Marine 
Corps",  strike  out  "$2,960,600,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,862,700,000";  in  Une  11.  after 
"Air  Force",  strike  out  "$3,496,600,000" 
and  Insert  $3,286,300,000  of  which  (1) 
$192,700,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  procurement  of  the  A-10  or  the  A-7D 
aircraft,  based  on  the  winner  of  a  "fly- 
off"  competition  between  such  aircraft, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  certified  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary,  such  funds  to  be  available 
within  thirty  days  after  certification  to 
Congress  provided  no  objection  Is  Inter- 
posed by  any  of  the  four  authorizing  or 
appropriation  committees  having  juris- 
diction over  such  procurement,  and  (2) 
$549,800,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
procurement  in  connection  with  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System,  and 
shall  be  available  for  that  purpose  only 
if  and  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  and  certifies  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  that  such  system 
Is  cost  effective  and  meets  the  mission 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  except  that  the  fore- 
going certification  requirement  shall  not 


apply  with  respect  to  the  procurement  of 
long  lead  time  Items  for  such  system."; 
on  page  3,  after  the  word  "Army",  strike 
out  "$458,200,000"  and  Insert  "$436,500,- 
000";  hi  line  6,  after  the  word  "Navy", 
strike  out  "$620,600,000"  and  insert 
"$634,500,000";  in  Une  7,  after  "Ma- 
rine Corps",  strike  out  "$76,000,000"  and 
insert  "$74,100,000";  in  Une  8,  strike  out 
"$1,610,800,000"  and  Insert  "$1,572,400,- 
000";  In  Une  10,  after  the  word  "Navy", 
strike  out  "$3,562,600,000"  and  insert 
"$2,881,000,000";  In  line  13,  after  the 
word  "Army",  strike  out  "$331,900,000" 
and  insert  "$293,300,000";  in  line  14, 
after  "Marine  Corps",  strike  out  "$80,- 
100,000"  and  Insert  "$74,200,000";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "Army",  strike  out 
"$53,400,000"  and  insert  "$46,000,000";  in 
Une  21,  after  the  word  "Navy",  strike  out 
"$25,600,000"  and  Insert  "$25,500,000"; 
on  page  4,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "$1,985,976,000"  and  insert 
"$1,875,243,000";  in  Une  8,  after  "  (includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps) ",  strike  out  "$3,- 
264,503,000"  and  insert  "$3,151,042,000"; 
in  line  10,  after  "Air  Force",  strike  out 
"$3,518,860,000"  and  hisert  "$3,389,470.- 
000";  after  the  amendment  just  stated, 
insert  a  comma  and  "of  which  $81,405,- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  in 
connection  with  the  A-10  aircraft,  and 
shall  be  available  for  that  purpose  only 
if  such  aircraft  wins  the  "fly-off"  com- 
petition against  the  A-7D  aircraft;";  in 
line  16,  after  "Defense  Agencies",  strike 
out  "$555,700,000"  and  Insert  "$536,657.- 
000";  in  Une  24,  after  the  word  "Army", 
strike  out  "785,000"  and  insert  "768,300"; 
In  line  25,  after  the  word  "Navy",  strike 
out  "540.380"  and  insert  "527,000";  on 
page  5,  line  1,  after  "Marine  Corps", 
strike  out  "196,398"  and  hisert  "192,800"; 
in  line  2.  after  "Air  Force",  strike  out 
"630,345"  and  Insert  "615,000";  after  Une 
2,  Insert: 

Sec.  302.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  military  forces 
In  Europe  have  an  excessive  number  of  head- 
quarters and  noncombat  mUltary  personnel 
relative  to  the  number  of  combat  personnel 
located  in  Europe.  Therefore,  the  noncom- 
bat component  of  the  total  authorized 
Army  strength  In  ^^urope  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amoimt  not  less  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  noncombat  component  strength  au- 
thorized as  of  June  30,  1074.  Such  reduction 
sbaU  be  completed  not  later  than  June  80, 
1976,  and  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of 
such  reduction  shaU  be  completed  on  or 
before  June  30,  1975.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  take  action  to  Increase  the  com- 
bat component  strength  of  the  Army  in 
Europe  by  restructiulng  the  various  combat 
and  support  elements  of  these  forces  and  by 
obtaining  from  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  countries  as  much  logistical 
support  as  possible  for  United  States  forces 
In  Evirope.  Except  In  the  event  of  Imminent 
hostilities  In  Europe,  the  amount  of  such 
increase  In  United  States  Army  combat 
strength  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of 
noncombat  military  personnel  that  ere  re- 
duced by  this  section.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  combat  component  of  the  Army 
In  Europe  Includes  only  the  Infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  armored,  air  defense,  and  missile 
combat  units  of  battalion  or  smaller  size. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Congress  on  all  actions  taken 
to  improve  the  combat  proportion  of  United 
States  forces  in  Europe.  The  first  report  shaU 
be  submitted  not  later  than  January  81, 1976. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  under- 
take a  specific  assessment  of  the  costs  and 
loss  of  nonnuclear  combat  efiectlveness  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  caused  by  the 
faUure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization members.  Including  the  United 
States,  to  standardize  weapons  systems,  atn^ 
munition,  fuel,  and  other  mlUtary  impedi- 
menta for  land,  air,  and  naval  forces.' 'The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  develop  a  list 
of  standardization  actions  that  would  im- 
prove the  overall  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization nonnuclear  defense  capabUlty  or 
that  would  have  resources  for  the  alliance  as 
a  whole.  He  shall  evaluate  the  relative  prior- 
ity and  effect  of  each  such  action.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  cause  these  assessments  and  eval- 
uations to  be  brought  before  the  appropriate 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  bodies 
in  order  that  the  specific  actions  and  recom- 
mendations can  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  overall  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion review  of  force  goals  and  development 
of  force  plans.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
report  semiannually  to  the  Congress  on  the 
specific  assessments  made  under  the  above 
provisions  as  well  as  the  results  achieved 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies.  The  first  such  report  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  not  later  than  January 
31, 1975. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  United  States 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  located  in  Europe 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  Increased  except  In  the  event  of  im- 
minent hostilities  in  Europe.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  study  the  overaU  concept  for 
use  'of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  Europe; 
how  the  use  of  such  weapons  relates  to  deter- 
rence and  to  a  strong  conventional  defense; 
reductions  In  the  number  and  type  of  nu- 
clear warheads  which  are  not  essential  for 
the  defense  structure  for  Western  Europe; 
and  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  develop 
a  rational  and  coordinated  nuclear  posture 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Alliance  that  Is  consistent  with  proper  em- 
phasis on  conventional  defense  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  results 
of  the  above  study  on  or  before  AprU  1,  1975. 
In  addition,  beginning  on  September  1,  1974, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  number,  type,  and  purpose 
of  United  States  tactical  nuclear  warheads 
located  in  Euroi>e. 

Sec.  303.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  any  Increase  In  the  ratio  of 
aircrew  to  aircraft  for  the  strategic  airlift 
mission  of  the  Air  Force  above  the  present 
ratio  of  2.00  active  duty  crewmembers  and 
1.35  Reserve  Force  crewmembers  per  aircraft 
should  be  achieved  through  the  comp>onents 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  not  by  increasing 
the  active  duty  force  level  of  the  Air  Force.  To 
carry  out  such  poUcy  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  directed  to  formulate  a  plan  to  In- 
crease the  strategic  airlift  crew  ratio  per  air- 
craft to  the  required  levels  by  utUlzlng 
Jointly  the  resources  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  Such  plan 
shall  speclflcaUy  Include;  (1)  restructuring 
the  missions  of  Air  National  Ouard  luilte  so 
as  to  retain  an  effective  strategic  airlift  capa- 
bUlty within  the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve;  (2)  the  utilization  of  Air 
National  Guard  units  now  in  existence  so  as 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  existing  sklUs  In  those 
units;  (8)  alternatives.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  transfer,  rotation,  "hybridiza- 
tion", and  "association,"  for  making  avail- 
able to  the  Air  National  Ouard  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  strategic  airlift  aircraft  In 
numbers  sufficient  to  support  an  effective 
capabUlty;  (4)  a  test  of  the  "hybrid  concept" 
tor  Air  National  Guard  units  in  the  strategic 
airlift  role  using  C-6  or  C-141  aircraft  at  not 
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less  than  two  existing  Air  N  itlonal  Guard 
faculties.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  his  plan 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enatcment  oj  this  Act,  and 
before  the  implementation  thareof,  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  such  plaa.  the  proposed 
schedule  for  Its  implementatlpn,  and  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  i$Us  section  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate.  ' 

On  page  9,  line  10,  aftir  the  word 
States",  strike  out  "379,848f'  and  insert 
•390.000";  In  line  11,  after]  "Army  Re- 
serve", strike  out  "215,842'*  and  insert 
"220,000":  In  line  12,  after  I  "Naval  Re- 
serve", strike  out  "107,526'|  and  insert 
"1 10.000';  In  line  15.  strike  but  "89.128" 
and  insert  "93,412";  on  pag^  10,  line  15, 
after  the  word  "Army",  strike  out  "358,- 
717"  and  insert  "335,400";  |  in  line  18. 
after  "Marine  Corps",  stril 
529"  and  Insert  "313.200"; 
after  "Air  Force",  strike  ot 
and  insert  "261,300";  in  11^ 
"(other  than  the  millt 
ments)".  strike  out  "75,372] 
"72,800";  on  page  11,  line 


out  "323.- 
in  line  19. 
it  "269,709" 
he  22,  after 
depart - 
and  insert 
io.  after  the 
word  "opportunity",  strikd  out  "pro- 
gram: Provided,  That  wheneKrer  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  the  direct  substitution  of 
civilian  personnel  for  military  personnel 
will  result  in  economy  withjout  swiverse 
effect  upon  national  defense,  such  Sub- 
stitution may  be  accomplisbed  without 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  olvllian  per- 
sonnel authorized  by  this  section:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  when"  and  insert 
"program.  Whenever";  at  jthe  top  of 
page  12,  strikeout: 

Sec.  502.  When  the  SecretaJT  of  Defense 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  In 
the  national  interest,  he  may  Authorize  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  In  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  section  601: 
Provided,  That  the  number  <^t  additional 
personnel  authorized  to  be  employed  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of  civilian  personnel  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  section  601:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Congrees  of  any 
authorization  to  Increase  civilian  personnel 
streng:th  pursuant  to  this  autbjorlty. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insertj: 

Sec.  502.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Confess  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  vjse  the  least 
costly  form  of  manpower  that  la  consistent 
with  military  requirements  and|  other  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  ^erefore.  in 
developing  the  annual  manpower  authoriza- 
tion requests  to  the  Congress  ann  In  carrying 
out  manpower  policies,  the  Secietary  of  De- 
fense shall.  In  particular,  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  conversion  of  Jobs  performed 
by  military  personnel  to  clvlllii  employees 
and  vice  versa.  A  full  Justification  of  conver- 
sions from  one  form  of  manpower  to  another. 
Included  In  the  authorization  requests,  shall 
be  contained  In  the  annual  nlanpower  re- 
quirement report  to  the  CongDess  required 
by  section  138(c)  (3)  of  tlUe  10,  Vnlted  States 
Code.  I 

On  page  13,  line  3.  after  rSec.  601.", 
insert  "(a)";  In  line  7,  aftef  the  word 
"Army".  Insert  "97.638";  In  line  8.  after 
the  word  "Navy",  insert  "71.279";  in  line 
9.  after  "liiarlne  Corps".  Infie^t  "26.262"; 
in  line  10,  after  "Air  Force",  Insert  "52,- 
900";  in  line  12,  after  the  woifd  "States". 
insert  "12,111";  In  line  13,  after  "Army 
Reserve",  insert  "6.673";  In  lihe  14,  after 


"Naval  Reserve",  insert  "2,536";  in  line 
15,  after  "Marine  Corps  Reserves",  insert 
"3,403";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
•States",  insert  "2.359";  in  line  18,  after 
'Air  Force  Reserve",  insert  "1.126";  after 
line  18,  insert: 

(b)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Reserve 
components  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1076,  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strengths  provided  In  title  in,  title 
IV,  and  title  V  of  this  Act.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Reserve  Components  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 

On  page  14,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 
Sec.  701.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  401 
of  Public  Law  8&-367,  approved  March   15, 
1966    (80   Stat.   37),  as   amended,   is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $1,600,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support  Vietnamese  military  forces 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  determine:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  military 
forces  m  activities  designed  to  provide  mili- 
tary support  and  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia  or  Laos.". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
401(a)  of  Public  Law  8&-367.  approved 
March  16,  1066  (80  Stat.  37),  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  a  single  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1076,  the  sum  of  $000,000,000,  In- 
cluding $312,300,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  to  support  South  Vietnamese 
military  forces.  Such  appropriation  shall  be 
administered  and  accounted  for  as  one  fund 
and  may  be  obligated  only  by  the  Issuance 
of  orders  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
such  support.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated  at 
the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Issues 
orders  authorizing  support  of  any  kind  to 
South  Vietnamese  military  forces.  No  sup- 
port herein  authorized  may  be  made  avaU- 
able  in  any  manner  unless  pursuant  to  a 
specific  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  That  portion  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
section  401(a)  which  precedes  clause  (A)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  No  defense  article  may  be  furnished 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  with  funds 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  unless  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  agreed  that — ". 

(c)  Section  401  of  such  Public  Law  89-367 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  to  or  for  use  by  the  Departznent 
of  Defense  may  be  obligated  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1076,  for  support 
of  South  Vietnamese  military  forces  In 
any  amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  of 
$900,000,000. 

"  (c)  Any  obligation  Incurred  against  funds 
authorized  under  this  section  shall.  In  the 
case  of  nonexcess  materials  and  supplies 
furnished  from  the  Inventory  of  the  Deput- 
ment  of  Defense,  be  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment cost  thereof  at  the  time  such  obliga- 
tion Is  Incurred,  and  In  the  case  of  ezcees 
materials  and  supplies,  be  equal  to  the  actual 


value  thereof  at  the  time  such  obligation  is 
Incurred. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  used  in  any  way  to  support  Vietnam- 
ese or  other  forces  In  actions  designed  to 
provide  military  support  and  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

"(e)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  ot 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  VTritten  report  regard- 
ing actual  obligations  incurred  against  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  indicate  the  different  purposes 
for  which  such  obligations  were  Incurred 
and  the  amounts  thereof,  together  with  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate." 

Sec.  702.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7307  ol 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  After  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  pctragraph.  no  naval  vessel  in  excess  ot 
2,000  tons  or  less  than  20  years  of  age  may 
be  sold,  leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  ixniesa 
the  disposition  thereof  has  been  approved 
by  law  enacted  after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  any  naval  vessel  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  sold, 
leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered,  transferred, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  In  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law  only  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  has 
notified  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  writing  of  the  proposed  disposition 
and  80  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress have  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  notice  was  transmitted  to  such  com 
mltteee.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
Is  not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  30-day 
period." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of    RepretentaUvet    of    the    United    States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TTTLB  I— PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1076 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  prociirement  of  aircraft, 
mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hlclea.  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 
AncBArr 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $320,300,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,862.- 
700,000;  tor  the  Air  Force,  $3,286,300,000  of 
which  (1)  $192,700,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  procurement  of  the  A-10  or 
the  A-7D  arlcraft,  based  on  the  winner  of  a 
"fly-off"  competition  between  such  aircraft, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  certified  to  ihe  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  funds  to  be  available  within  thirty 
days  after  certification  to  Congress  provided 
no  objection  Is  Interposed  by  any  of  the  four 
authorizing  or  appropriation  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such  procurement, 
and  (2)  $640,800,000  shall  be  avaUable  only 
for  procurement  in  connection  with  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System,  and 
shall  be  available  for  that  p\upoee  only  If 
and  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines and  certifies  such  determination  to 
the  Congress  that  such  system  Is  cost  effec 
tlve  and  meets  the  mission  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
except  that  the  foregoing  certification  re- 
quirement shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  procurement  of  long  lead  time  Items 
for  such  system. 
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For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $436,500,000; 
for  the  Navy,  $634,600,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $74,100,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $1,572.- 
400,000.  -S 

Naval   Vxsssls 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $2,881,- 
000,000. 

Tracked   Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army, 
$293,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $74,- 
200,000. 

Torpedoes 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $187,700,000. 
Other  Weapons 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $46,- 
OOO.OOO;  for  the  Navy.  $25,500,000;  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  $500,000. 

TITLE      n— RESEARCH.      DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1075 
tor  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  teat  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $1,876,243,000: 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
13,151,042,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3,389,470,000,  of  which 
$81,405,000  shall  be  available  only  for  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion In  connection  with  the  A-10  aircraft, 
and  shall  be  avaUable  for  that  purpose  only 
11  such  aircraft  wins  the  "fly-off"  competi- 
tion against  the  A-7D  aircraft;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $536,667,000,  of 
which  $27,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Defense. 

TITLE  in — ACTTVB  FORCES 

Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1076,  each 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  authonzea 
an  end  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  768,300; 

(2)  The  Navy.  627.000; 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  192,800; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  616.000. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  military  fon^a 
in  Europe  have  an  excessive  number  of  bead- 
quarters  and  noncombat  military  personnel 
relative  to  the  number  of  oombet  personnel 
located  in  Europe.  Therefore,  the  noncombat 
component  of  the  total  authorized  Army 
strength  In  Europe  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  not  leas  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
noncombat  component  strength  authorized 
as  of  June  30.  1974.  Such  reduction  aball  be 
completed  not  later  than  June  30,  1976.  and 
not  less  than  60  per  centiim  of  such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  completed  on  or  before  June  30, 
1976.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  take  ac- 
tion to  Increase  the  combat  component 
strength  of  the  Army  In  Europe  by  reetruc- 
turlng  the  various  combat  and  support  ele- 
ments of  these  forces  and  by  obtaining  from 
other  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
countries  as  much  logistical  support  as  pos- 
sible for  United  States  forces  in  Europe.  Ex- 
cept in  the  event  of  Imminent  hostilities  In 
Europe,  the  amount  of  such  Increase  In 
tJnlted  States  Army  combat  strength  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  noncombat  mili- 
tary personnel  that  are  reduced  by  this  sec- 
tion. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  com- 
bat component  of  the  Army  In  Europe  In- 
cludes only  the  Infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
armored,  air  defense,  and  missile  combat 
units  of  battalion  or  smaller  size.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  report  semiannually  to 
the  Congress  on  all  actions  taken  to  Improve 
the  combat  proportion  of  United  States  forces 
In  Eiirope.  The  first  report  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  January  1.  1976. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  un- 
dertake a  spteciflc  assessment  of  the  costs 
and  loss  of  nonnuclear  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization members,  Including  the  United 
States,  to  standardize  weapons  systems,  am- 
munition, fuel,  and  other  military  impedi- 
ments for  land,  air,  and  naval  forces.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also  develop  a  list 
of  standardization  actions  that  would  im- 
prove the  overall  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization nonnuclear  defense  capabUity  or 
that  would  save  resources  for  the  aUlance 
as  a  whole.  He  shall  evaluate  the  relative  pri- 
ority and  effect  of  each  such  action.  The 
Secretary  shall  cavise  these  assessments  and 
evaluations  to  be  brought  before  the  appro- 
priate North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
bodies  in  order  that  the  specific  actions  and 
recommendations  can  become  an  Integral 
part  of  the  overall  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  review  of  force  goals  and  de- 
velopment of  force  plans.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  specific  assessments  made 
under  the  above  provisions  as  well  as  the 
results  achieved  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies.  The  first  such  re- 
port BhaU  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31,  1976. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  United  States 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  located  In  Europe 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  .4iali 
not  be  Increased  except  In  the  event  of  im- 
minent hostilities  In  Europe.  The  Secretary 
for  the  defense  structure  for  Western  Eu- 
of  Defense  shall  study  the  overall  concept 
ropte;  how  the  use  of  such  weapons  relates 
to  deterrence  and  to  a  strong  conventional 
defense;  reductions  In  the  number  and  type 
of  nuclear  warheads  which  are  not  essential 
for  the  defense  structure  for  Western  Eu 
rope;  and  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
develop  a  rational  and  coordinated  nuclear 
posture  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Alliance  that  is  consistent  with 
proper  emphasis  on  conventional  defense 
forces.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  results  of  the  above  study  on  or  before 
April  1.  1976.  In  addition,  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1974.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shal. 
report  semiannually  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  number,  type,  and 
purpose  of  United  States  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  located  In  Europe. 

Sec.  303.  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  any  Increase  In  the  ratio 
of  aircrew  to  aircraft  for  the  strategic  airlift 
mission  of  the  Air  Force  above  the  present 
ratio  of  2,00  active  duty  crewmembers  and 
1.25  Reserve  Force  crewmembers  per  air- 
craft should  be  achieved  through  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  not  by 
Increasing  the  active  duty  force  level  of  the 
Air  Force.  To  carry  out  such  policy  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  directed  to  formulate 
a  plan  to  Increase  the  strategic  airlift  crew 
ratio  per  aircraft  to  the  required  levels  by 
utilizing  Jointly  the  resources  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Such  plan  shall  specifically  Include:  (1)  re- 
structuring the  missions  of  Air  National 
Ou&rd  units  so  as  to  retain  an  effective 
strategic  airlift  capability  within  the  Air 
National  Ouard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
(3)  the  utilization  of  Air  National  Guard 
units  now  In  existence  so  as  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  existing  skills  in  those  units;  (3)  al- 
ternatives, including,  but  not  llnilted  to. 
transfer,  rotation,  "hybridization",  and  "as- 
sociation," for  making  available  to  the  Air 
National  Ouard  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
strategic  airlift  aircraft  In  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  support  an  effective  capability;  (4) 
a  test  of  the  "hybrid  ctmoept"  for  Air  Na- 


tional Ouard  units  In  the  strategic  airlift 
role  using  0-6  or  C-141  aircraft  at  not  'teas 
than  two  existing  Air  National  Guard  facili- 
ties. The  Secretary  shall  submit  bis  plan  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  amd  be- 
fore the  Implementation  thereof,  togethM 
with  Bld.  evaluation  of  such  plan,  the  pro- 
posed schedule  for  Its  Implementation,  and 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  action 
relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  sec- 
tion as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
TITLE  IV— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1976,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  300,000: 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  220.000; 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  110,000; 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  36,703: 
(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

States,  03.412; 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  61,319; 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  11.700. 
Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 

by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  ( l )  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual 
members  not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  com- 
ponent who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participa- 
tion In  training)  without  their  consent  at 
any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
such  units  or  such  individual  members  are 
released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proj)ortlonately  Increased  by 
the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  the  total  number  of  such  individual 
members. 

TITLE  V— CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 
Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1074  and  ending  June  30.  1975  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  authorized  an  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army.  335.400; 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  Including 
the  Marine  Corps,  313,200; 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
261,300; 

(4)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments),  72,800. 

(b)  In  computing  the  authorized  end 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  there  shaU 
be  Included  all  direct-hire  civilian  personnel 
employed  to  perform  military  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  than  those  performed  by  the  National 
Security  Agency)  whether  In  permanent  or 
temporary  positions  and  whether  employed 
on  a  ftUl-tlme,  part-time,  or  intermittent 
basis,  but  excluding  special  employment  cate- 
gories for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the 
temF>orary  summer  aid  program  and  the 
Federal  Junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnnel  participating  In  the  worker -trainee 
opportunity  program.  Whenever  a  function, 
power,  or  duty  or  activity  la  transferred  or 
assigned  to  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  a  department 
or  agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  from  a  department  or  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel end  strength  authorized  for  such  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
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nnj  increases  or  decreases  in  ciTtHsn  person- 
nel required  as  a  result  or  such  transTer  or 
assignment. 

Sec.  602.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  tbmt 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  use  tba 
least  costly  form  of  manpower  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  military  requirements  and  other 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  There- 
fore, in  developing  the  annual  tnanpower  au- 
thorization requests  to  the  Congress  and  In 
carrying  out  manpower  policies,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall,  in  particular,  consider 
the  advantages  of  the  conversidn  of  Jobs  per- 
formed by  military  personnel  tp  civilian  em- 
ployees and  vice  versa.  A  full  justification 
of  conversions  from  one  formlof  manpower 
to  another,  Included  in  the  lauthorlzation 
requests,  shall  be  contained  Ih  the  annual 
manpower  requirements  repori  to  the  Con- 
gress required  by  section  138(c)(3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  j 

TTTLE  VI — MILrTARY  TRAINING  STUDENT 
liOADe  I 

Sec.  601.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  y^ar  beginning 
July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  bO,  1975,  each 
comp>onent  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  author- 
ized an  average  military  tralplng  student 
load  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Army,  97.638; 

(3)  The  Navy.  71,279: 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  26,262; 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  52,900; 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard 
States.  12.111; 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  6.673; 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  2.536; 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserv^, 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  ^f  the  United 
States,  2,359:  and  ' 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1.126. 

(b)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navyl  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  andj  the  Reserve 
comjxsnents  prescribed  (n  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  lending  June 
30.  1975.  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with 
the  manpower  strengths  provided  In  title 
m,  title  rv.  and  title  V  of  tlils  Act.  Such 
adjustment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  cirps,  and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Reserve  Copiponents  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe. 

TITLE  Vn — GENERAL  PRGlVISIGNS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Paragraph  flk  of  section 
401  (a)  of  Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March 
15, 1966  (80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amende<l,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  Ibe  appropri- 
ated as  a  single  appropriation  t«  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defease  for  the  fiscal]  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  the  sum  of  $900,000,000,  In- 
cluding *212,300,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  tracked  combat  Vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  to  support  Soutl^  Vietnamese 
military  forces.  Such  appropriation  shall  be 
administered  and  accounted  fori  as  one  fund 
and  may  be  obligated  only  by  thJe  Issuance  of 
orders  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such 
support.  Funds  appropriated  bursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  obligated  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  iwues  orders 
authorizing  support  of  any  lund  to  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces.  [No  support 
herein  authorized  may  be  made*  available  In 
any  manner  unless  pxirsuant  io  a  specific 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary."    j 

( b)  That  portion  of  paragrapn  (3)  of  auch 
section  401  (a)  which  precede^  clause  (A) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  f  olloiws :      ' 

"(2)  No  defense  article  may  be  furnished 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  with  funds 
authorized  for  the  use  of  the  ^(rmed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  under  this  pr  any  other 
Act  unless  the  Government  of  the  Republc 
of  South  Vietnam  shaU  have  ag^d  that — ". 

(c)  Section  401  of  such  Publld  Law  89-367 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  subuectlons  (b), 
(c) ,  and  (d)  and  Inserting  in  llei  i  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any 


other  Act  to  or  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  be  obUgated  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  for  support  of  South 
Vietnamese  military  forces  In  tmy  amount  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  (900,000,000. 

"(c)  Any  obligation  incurred  against 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  shall.  In 
the  case  of  nonexcess  materials  and  supplies 
furnished  frcMn  the  inventcwy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  be  equal  to  the  replace- 
ment cost  thereof  at  the  time  such  obligation 
Is  Incurred,  and  in  the  case  of  excess  mate- 
rials and  suppUee,  be  equal  to  the  actual 
value  thereof  at  the  tdme  such  obligation  la 
Incurred. 

"(d)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  used  in  any  way  to  support  Viet- 
namese or  other  forces  in  actions  designed 
to  provide  military  support  and  assistance 
to  the  Qovertunent  of  Cambodia  or  Laoe. 

"(e)  Within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Commltteee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  written  report  regard- 
ing actual  obllgauons  incurred  against  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  indicate  the  different  purposes 
for  which  such  obligations  were  incurred 
and  the  amounts  thereof,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate." 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7307 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  no  naval  vessel  In  excess  of 
2,000  tons  or  less  than  20  years  of  age  may 
be  sold,  leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  unless 
the  disposition  thereof  has  been  approved  by 
law  enacted  after  such  date  of  enactment. 
"(2)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  any  naval  vessel  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  sold, 
leased,  granted,  loaned,  bartered,  transferred! 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law  only  after  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  has 
notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  writing  of  the  proposed  disposition 
and  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress have  expired  following  the  date  on 
which  notice  was  transmitted  to  such  com- 
mittees. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  alna 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  la 
not  In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  such  30-day 
period." 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Aat 
1975". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  thank  the  leadership,  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  for  ar- 
ranging to  get  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  up  for  debate  and  disposition 
next  week. 

They  made  an  unusual  effort  to  ar- 
range for  all  of  this.  It  is  part  of  the 
program  that  will  get  this  important 
measure  up  for  full  consideration,  as  well 
as  consideration  of  amendments.  If  any, 
and  to  final  passage,  as  a  major  step  in 


moving  it  on  to  a  coaference  with  the 
House  so  that  we  can .  get  agreement, 
hopeftilly,  fairly  soon  there. 

Then  that  will  dispose  of  the  authori- 
zation for  all  the  military  hardware, 
manpower,  and  related  matters,  and  thus 
pave  the  way  for  the  appropriation  in 
this  field.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
legislative  procedure  here  to  have  these 
matters  considered  first  in  an  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place  to  get  a  better 
understanding,  too,  of  the  weapons  and 
any  policy  behind  the  weapons;  and  it 
gives  the  membership  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  picture,  and  they  can 
then  better  consider  the  appropriation. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  to  insist, 
on  the  floor  and  in  conference,  that  the 
procedures  of  authorization  first  and  ap- 
propriations next  be  followed,  and  that 
this  will  be  observed  consistently. 

So  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  the  bill  to  the 
floor  as  early  in  the  session  as  possible,  to 
get  It  disposed  of,  and  finally  enacted 
into  law.  This  year  our  committee  fin- 
ished the  hearings  and  had  the  bill  writ- 
ten up  and  agreed  to  far  earlier  thui 
usual.  I  think  it  was  by  the  17th  of 
March.  We  have  a  very  comprehensive 
committee  report  of  sdmost  200  pages.  It 
has  already  been  printed.  We  had  a  copy 
delivered  to  the  ofBce  of  each  Senator, 
either  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  entire  bill.  The 
printed  hearings  have  been  available  for 
several  days,  lacking  the  last  two  vol- 
umes, which  will  be  available  either  now 
or  by  tomorrow,  and  I  call  it  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  membership. 

Incidentally,  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
were  very  comprehensive.  We  have  two 
active  subcommittees.  One  took  up  tac- 
tical airpower,  for  example,  and  the  other 
took  up  research  and  development;  and 
hearings  were  held  on  all  major  aspects 
of  the  bill.  Then  the  full  committee  held 
hearings  on  the  remainder  of  the  bill, 
and  it  was  brought  in  together,  for  very 
extensive  discussion,  for  the  markup. 

This  year,  there  is  more  than  $9  billion 
in  the  bill  for  research  and  development. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRK)  and  his  subcommittee  and 
the  staff  spent  almost  12  months  in 
preparation  of  various  aspects  of  the  bill. 
Much  was  known  of  what  was  going  to 
be  in  the  bill  before  we  received  the 
actual  proposal  in  writing.  It  has  re- 
ceived extensive  consideration — perhaps 
the  most  extensive  and  comprehensive 
consideration  that  has  ever  been  given 
by  Congress  to  a  research  and  develop- 
ment bill  in  any  field;  and,  of  course,  the 
largest  such  item  Is  in  the  military  pro- 
curement bill. 

So  we  will  start  debate  on  Monday 
when  we  convene.  I  believe  that  after 
the  preliminaries  are  over  and  we  get 
Into  the  meat  of  the  matter,  it  will  move 
forward  rather  rapidly.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership,  with  its  usual  effectiveness, 
will  be  able  to  get  agreements  for  votes, 
after  reasonable  discussion.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  can  dispose  of  this  bill 
next  week,  within  a  week's  time,  rather 
than  take  6  or  7  weeks,  as  has  happened 
some  years  heretofore,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  thank  the  leeidership,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  yield  the  fioor. 


May  31,  197U         ^ 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  30, 1974,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  en- 
rolled bill  (S.  2662)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  U.S.  participation  In  the 
International  Ocean  Exposition  '79. 


ORDER  FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTES 
ON  MONDAY  NOT  TO  OCCUR  UN- 
TIL THE  HOUR  OP  3:30  VIIL. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  any 
rollcall  votes  su-e  ordered  prior  to  3:30 
p.m.  on  Monday  next  they  not  occur 
until  the  hour  of  3 :  30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate It.  but  such  could  occur. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Mr.  Curtis 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Griffin 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statement  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  S.  3000, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  could  occur  on 
amendments  thereto  on  Monday.  Privl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

leged  matters  could  be  called  up  at  any 
time,  as  well  as  other  measures  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar  or  the  Executive 
Calendar  that  will  have  been  cleared  by 
that  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
June  3, 1974,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  31, 1974: 

The    JtTDIClABT 

WUllam  H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  California  vice  William  T.  Swelgert,  re- 
tired. 

Henry  F.  Werker,  of  New  York,  to  be  UJ3. 
district  Judge  for   the  southern  district  of 
New  York  vice  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  retired. 
UJ3.   Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  George  8.  Boylan,  Jr.,  240-10- 
0369FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  tmder  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  HiU,  283-1&-0772FR, 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  XJB.  Air 
Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  31, 1974: 

DEPARTMZirr  or  Detknbk 

Robert  Ellsworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

David  P,  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant SecretaJr  of  the  Air  Force. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  api^ear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Am  Force 

The  foUowlng  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
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and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  f  oUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  D.  Hughes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 

Air  Force. 
The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 

Retired  List  In  the  grstde  Indicated  under  the 

provisions  of  Section  8962,  title  10  of  the 

United  States  Code : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Oen.   Albert  P.   Clark,   XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  foUowlng  officer  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  839,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Harry  C.  Aderholt,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Reg\ilar  Air  Force. 

Ik  the  Arict 

The  following -named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  m  grade  as  follows: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Ralph  Longwell  Foster,  525-92- 
3150,  UJ3.  Army. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Alfred  Kjellstrom,  339-12- 
9525.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VS.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Howard  Elder,  Jr.,  229-05- 
3378,  UJ3.  Army. 

Col.  Dana  G.  Mead,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UjS.  Army. 
for  appointment  to  the  position  of  permanent 
professor  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  4333. 

In  the  Navy 

Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  m,  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  a  term  of  4  years  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6081. 
In  the   Marine   Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Francis  B.  Clements,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Samuel  Mauch,  Jr.,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  8,  1974. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


"LOWERING  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION,"  AN  ARTICLE  BY 
HOWARD    R.    BOWEN 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 


ord the  text  of  a  most  thoughtful  article 
entitled.  "Lowering  the  Cost  of  Higher 
Education,"  by  Howard  R.  Bowen. 

The  article  was  originally  published  In 
the  New  Yoi*  Times. 

Howard  Bowen,  chancellor  of  the 
Claremont  University  Center,  is  an  econ- 
omist who  specializes  in  the  economics  of 
higher  education. 

He  has  written  "Efficiency  in  Liberal 
Education,"  and  "Evsiluatlng  Institutions 
for  Accountability." 


The  text  of  his  article  follows: 

LowxRiNC  THE  Cost  or  Higher  Education 
(By  Howard  R.  Bowen) 

One  of  America's  greatest  Issues  Is  how  the 
rising  costs  of  college  should  be  financed — 
how  much  of  the  expense  of  higher  education 
should  be  borne  by  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies, how  much  by  government  and  philan- 
thropy. 

It  is  a  pressing  question  for  both  individual 
and  society,  and  it  has  stirred  wide  debate. 

For  the  famUy,  sending  a  student  to  ool- 
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I«g»  is  an  investment  comp&ra  Qle  to  buying  a 
liou«e.  Th*  4-year  outlay  for  tuition,  board 
and  room,  transportation  aAd  Incidentals, 
may  rang«  from  (8.000  to  (20.C  00  or  more,  dO' 
pending  on  whether  the  student  lives  at 
home  or  on  campus,  attends  i>  public  or  prl' 
vate  college,  selects  a  low-coirt  or  high-cost 
institution  and  whether  he  rfceives  student 
aid. 

Including  lost  income  for  the  student  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  ^  working — per- 
haps $20,000  over  the  four  college  years — the 
total  investment  for  college  ^ucation  may 
approach  (30.000  to  (40,000. 

Thl«  large  investment  pays  off  handsome- 
ly In  peraonal  satisfactions,  intangible  bene- 
fits to  society  and  higher  Uiietlme  Income. 
The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  has,  just  reported 
that  a  man  with  a  college  degree  can  expect 
to  earn  (758,000  during  his  llstlme,  whereas 
a  man  with  only  a  high  schocl  diploma  can 
expect  to  earn  (479.000.  ( 

But  the  fact  that  the  Inveslinent  probably 
will  pay  off  in  the  future  does!  not  lessen  the 
pain  of  raising  the  money  lb  the  present. 
And  the  price  has  been  naing| sharply,  along 
with  the  prices  of  gasoline,  b^ead  and  poet- 

College  charges  for  tuition 
room  have  nearly  doubled  s: 
(850  a  year  to  (1,600  in  publ 
and  from  $1,600  to  (3.300  In 
(Personal  expenses  and  tra: 
the  total  even  higher) . 

These  high  college  costs  are 
to  millions  of  families  of  all  1 
the  families  from  which  come 
full-time  coUege  students,  an 
containing  the  remaining  18.S  ihlllion  persons 
In  the  18-24  age  group  who  m^ght  be  college 
prospects. 

How  high  tuitions  should  g0i|  and  what  sort 
of  student  aid  should  be  provided,  have  been 
analyzed  and  argued  in  at  least  six  major  re- 
ports by  distinguished  commissions  In  the 
past  several  months,  including  the  Carnegie 
Commission  headed  by  Clark  ^rr,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  task 
force,  a  federal  commission  and  an  elite  busi- 
nessmen's group.  1 

The  general  thrust  of  these  (tudies  Is  that 
tuitions  should  be  raised,  that  student  aid 
should  be  expanded  and  thai  the  aid  In- 
creasingly should  be  in  lo: 
rather  than  outright  grants. 

In  effect,  these  reports  say 
historic  policy  of  low  tultlo 
tenable.  TTiey  propose  instead 
shoulder  more  of  the  burden, 
dents  themselves  take  out  loa 
out  of  future  earnings. 

But  requiring  young  persons!  to  go  heavily 
into  debt — as  much  as  (18.00Q  to  (20.000 — 
for  their  education  is  less  tjian  generous 
toward  youth.  It  Is  unbecoming  for  those  in 
middle  age  who  received  th^  educations 
without  such  debt  to  say,  In  (effect,  to  the 
next  generation.  "We  got  our  education:  now 
get  yours  on  the  cuff."  In  addition,  lending  U 
a  cumbersome  way  to  get  monpy  to  support 
higher  education. 

I  do  not  suggest  eliminatl|)g  all  grants 
baaed  on  means  tests,  or  all  loaiU  to  students. 
But  the  nation  should  go  8lo»ly  in  raising 
tuitions  to  levels  that  wUl  reqlilre  intensive 
use  of  means-based  grants  atid  heavy  in- 
debtedness. Such  a  system  would  break  down 
both  politically  and  administratively. 

Fairness  also  suggests  low  tiU^ion.  The  stu- 
dent and  his  family  already  b^r  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cost  of  higher  edu(^tlon,  count- 
ing the  student's  lost  time  an(l  forgone  In- 
come. Institutional  coats  are  o^ily  one-third 
of  the  total.  Since  education  benefits  society 
M  well  as  students,  it  seems  fai<  that  a  major 
part  of  Inatltutlonal  costs  be  iborne  by  so- 
ciety— through  government  ^nd  philan- 
thropy. I 

Prtvate  colleges  and  universltttes  are  Indls- 
penaat^e:  They  add  diversity,  eontrlbute  to 
Intellectual    freedom,     help     apt     academic 
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standards.  There  competitive  position  un- 
doubtedly would  improve  If  tuitions  were 
raised  in  public  colleges. 

But  private  colleges  should  be  strentgben- 
ed  by  lowering  their  tuitions,  not  by  raising 
them  in  public  colleges.  This  could  be  done 
by  providing,  from  public  funds,  partial  tui- 
tion payments  to  students  in  private  col- 
leges. The  OI  BUI  was  a  kind  of  forerunner, 
giving  veterans  the  money  for  tuition  in 
whatever  school  they  chose.  Today,  more 
than  30  states  are  experimenting  with  various 
kinds  of  grants  to  reduce  or  offset  high  tui- 
tions at  private  colleges.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams do  not  have  enough  money,  but  the 
principle   is  valid. 

America's  historic  policy  of  making  higher 
education  open  and  available  with  low  or  no 
tuition  is  still  sound.  This  was  the  idea  un- 
derlying the  founding  of  hundreds  of  private 
colleges  in  the  early  19th  century,  the  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1863  establishing  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  OI  Bill  and  the  community  col- 
lege movement. 

Why  at  this  stage,  when  we  still  need  to 
bring  millions  of  young  persons — many  from 
ethnic  minorities — into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  and  when  much  educational 
work  remains  to  be  done  for  all,  including 
adults,  are  we  shifting  to  a  high-tultlon 
philosophy? 

Instead  of  putting  more  of  the  btirden  on 
the  student  and  his  family,  Americans  should 
stop  the  rising  family  cost  of  college  by: 

Holding  down  tuitions  in  public  colleges. 

Providing  adequate  state  financing  for 
public  colleges  and  universities. 

Reducing  tuitions  in  private  colleges 
through  state  tuition  grants  to  students  at 
those  schools. 

Providing  adequate  federal  grants  to  low- 
income  students. 

Using  loans  sparingly  as  supplemental  stu- 
dent supjwrt. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Blade, 
former  pastor  of  the  Jarvls  Street  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Toronto.  Canada,  which 
appeared  on  may  23  in  the  Christian 
Beacon.  In  the  trying  times  we  are  now 
experiencing,  we  must  find  encourage- 
ment where  we  can.  I  think  we  can  ob- 
tain a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and 
wisdom  from  this  Inspiring  article,  and 
I  therefore  submit  it  for  my  colleagues' 
inspection : 

Thi  Chbistian  and  Patbiotism 

In  the  context  of  our  subject  for  this 
evening,  we  observe  that  a  minister's  office  is 
two- fold.  He  must  in  his  preaching  declare 
and  define  man's  relationship  to  two  gov- 
ernments; the  Divine  government  and  civil 
government. 

I. 

First  let  us  define  our  relationship  to  two 
governments.  With  respect  to  Divine  gov- 
ernment a  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  a  defi- 
nite commission  to  preach,  the  Oospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  This  was  the  theme  with 
which  our  Lord  began  His  ministry  in  His 
Inaugural  address.  His  very  words  are  re- 
corded for  us  in  the  Ooepel  according  to  St. 
Mark,  Chapter  1,  verses  14  and  16.  "Now  after 
that  John  was  put  In  prison.  Jesus  came  Into 
Oalilee.  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ood,  And  saying,  the  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  IDngdom  of  Ood  is  at  hand:  repent 


ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  Under  this  dis- 
tinctive subject  we  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  Saviour,  and  that  Is  our  main  busi- 
ness. His  Is  a  saving  name.  Before  He  was 
bom  In  human  flesh,  the  name  was  given  to 
Joseph  and  to  Mary.  "And  she  shall  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their 
sins." 

The  Apostle  Peter  later  on  in  his  ministry, 
after  our  Lord  had  ascended,  decltuvd,  "This 
is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you 
builders,  which  Is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other:  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved." 

Among  all  the  great  personages  to  appear 
In  this  world,  or  yet  to  appear,  whether  he 
be  religious  or  otherwise,  there  is  none  who 
sustains  the  same  relationship  to  human 
beings  as  does  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  We  look  in  vain  to  anybody  else  for 
salvation.  He  alone  died  for  our  sins  and 
rose  again  a  mighty  Conqueror  over  death, 
hell  and  the  grave.  He  was  delivered  for  our 
offenses  and  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion. "For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us,  who  knew  no  aln;  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  Ood  In  Him"  (2  Corin- 
thians 6:21).  We  not  only  exalt  Jesus  Christ 
as  Savloiu-  but  we  magnify  Him  as  the  King. 
Ood's  messenger,  Isaiah,  prophesied,  'Tor 
unto  MS  a  child  is  bom,  tmto  us  a  son  is 
given:  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
His  shoulder:  ...  Of  the  Increase  of  His  gov- 
ernment and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  His 
kingdom,  to  order  It,  and  to  establish  It 
with  Judgment  and  with  Justice  from  hence- 
forth even  for  ever.  The  seal  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts  will  perform  this." 

My  friends.  Jesus  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.  When  all  other  kingdoms  and 
thrones  shaU  have  toppled  and  been  crum- 
bled to  dust,  this  blessed  One  In  all  the  blaze 
of  Hla  glory  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe  and  reign  forever. 

"Now  unto  the  King  eternal.  Immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  Ood,  be  honotir  and 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Thank  Ood, 
His  Kingdom  of  grace  and  glory  Is  open  to 
us.  Concerning  one  person,  Jesus  said,  "Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  Kingdom."  The  way  of 
entrance  Into  this  kingdom  u  cited  In  clear- 
est terms.  It  is  by  means  of  the  new  birth. 
I  remind  you  of  the  words  spoken  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  a  distinguished  teacher  in 
Israel  by  the  name  of  Nicodemus,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 
What  a  solemn  thought:  Those  who  fall  the 
experience  of  a  new  birth  will  not  even  get 
a  Bight  of  Ood's  kingdom  much  less  ever  en- 
ter therein.  He  said,  "Ye  will  not  see  it." 
Oh,  hear  it  from  His  lips  again,  "The  king- 
dom of  Ood  is  at  band,  repent  ye  and  believe 
the  gospel."  All  those  who  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  spoken  of  as  having 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  from  darkness 
into  His  marvelous  light.  Yes,  delivered  from 
the  power  of  Satan  and  translated  Into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love.  I  ask  you. 
Has  this  grand  transaction  ever  taken  place 
in  your  life? 

Next,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  our  rela- 
tion and  obligation  to  civil  government.  Our 
Lord's  statement  makes  otir  duty  in  this 
connection  perfectly  plain.  "Then  salth  He 
unto  them.  Render  therefore  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  Ood 
the  things  that  are  God's."  Concerning  this 
relationship  many  sincere  people  are  deeply 
concerned.  In  times  of  national  events,  such 
as  a  general  election  or  of  national  crisis  as 
a  way.  they  find  themselves  quite  confused 
as  to  what  they  should  do.  They  only  want 
to  do  their  duty  and  stand  for  the  right, 
but  what  their  obligations  may  be  under 
these  circumstances  they  are  not  at  all  sure. 
If  they  coTild  only  know  for  certain,  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  Ood  on  the  subject. 
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the  matter  with  them  would  be  Immediately 
settled.  There  are  others,  of  course,  who  are 
not  even  interested  In  the  affairs  of  clvU 
government  for  say  they,  "Our  citizenship 
Is  in  heaven. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  any  responslbiUty 
wliatever  toward  the  governments  of  the 
world;  so  by  them  responsibility  In  tills  re- 
lationship is  altogether  neglected  and 
Ignored.  I  read  of  one  person  who  remarked, 
"They  cannot  blame  me  for  failures  in  the 
government  for  I  have  not  voted  for  20  years." 
Probably,  he  Is  to  be  blamed  most  of  aU.  On 
one  occasion  the  Inimitable  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
was  seen  going  to  the  polling  booth  to  vote, 
and  on  his  way  he  was  met  by  a  Christian 
brother  who  did  not  believe  in  voting.  In  a 
tone  of  amazement  he  said.  "Mr.  Spurgeon, 
are  you  going  to  vote?"  Mr.  Spxirgeon  replied, 
"Indeed,  I  am."  "But  have  you  forgotten  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  which  commands  us  as 
Christians  to  crucify  the  old  man?"  Mr. 
Spurgeon  answered,  "That  Is  exactly  what  I 
am  doing.  You  know  my  old  man  is  a  deep- 
dyed  Liberal,  and  I  am  determined  this  time 
to  make  him  vote  Conservative."  According 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  citizens  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  have  also  an  earthly  citi- 
zenship to  maintain.  Has  Divine  providence 
by  means  of  birth  or  Immigration  brought 
you  to  this  country?  Then  you  have  become 
a  part  of  this  great  and  favored  nation.  You 
have  come  to  enter  Into  the  immense  bene- 
fits provided  by  way  of  freedom,  protection 
and  prosperity.  Friends,  we  ought  to  fully 
enjoy  them  all  for  In  some  countries  of  the 
world  these  liberties  Just  do  not  exist.  Do  not 
say,  therefore,  that  you  have  no  responsibility 
whatever  toward  this  country  or  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Its  government. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  our  text  and  take  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  particular 
time  Jeremiah  wrote  these  words.  Remember 
these  people  found  themselves  in  a  foreign 
cotmtry  under  the  rulersblp  of  a  heathen 
king.  Actually,  they  were  In  a  state  of  slavery 
and  constantly  exposed  to  provocation. 
Doubtless  day  by  day  they  met  with  Insults, 
persecution,  and  to  add  Insult  to  Injury  we 
read  the  people  of  the  land  required  of  ihem 
a  song;  a  song  of  mirth.  Little  wonder  in 
their  state  of  moxirnlng  they  had  hung  their 
harps  on  the  willow  trees!  Hence,  the  only 
reply  they  could  give.  "How  shall  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  In  a  strange  land?"  Evident- 
ly, they  did  not  know  how  to  relate  them- 
selves to  the  Emperor,  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  despotic  form  of  government.  Through 
Jeremiah,  now  residing  In  Jerusalem,  Ood 
sends  special  Instructions.  "Thus  salth  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  Ood  of  Israel,  tin  to  all 
that  are  carried  away  captives,  whom  I  have 
caused  to  be  carried  away  from  Jemsalem 
imto  Babylon;  build  ye  houses,  and  dwell 
In  them;  and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit 
of  them;  take  ye  wives,  and  beget  sons  and 
daughters;  and  take  wives  for  your  sons,  and 
give  your  daughters  to  husbands,  that  they 
may  bear  sons  and  daughters;  that  ye  may 
be  Increased  there,  and  not  diminished.  And 
seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have 
caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it:  for  In  the  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace"  (Jeremiah 
29:4-7). 

In  the  light  of  this  directive  Daniel,  who 
as  a  young  man  was  also  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, is  set  before  us  as  a  model.  On  the 
grounds  that  be  did  endeavor  to  be  loyal 
and  act  the  part  of  the  good  citizen,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  possible  position  of 
government.  It  would  seem  that  for  a  time 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  of  this  time 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  ours.  We 
are  not  iinder  a  foreign  power.  We  have 
not  been  led  into  slavery.  As  Canadian  citi- 
zens, this  country  Is  our  home.  Hence,  how 
much  greater  our  obligation  to  the  affairs 
of  government  than  theirs!  Ood  adds  In  verse 
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11,  "For  I  know  the  thoughts  that  I  think 
toward  you,  salth  the  Lord,  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  not  of  evil,  to  give  you  an  ex- 
pected end."  Thank  Ood,  He  has  thoughts 
toward  us.  They  are  very  definite,  specific 
thoughts,  lliey  are  thoughts  of  peace.  What 
Ood  said  to  them  In  effect  was  this,  "You 
submit  to  jovr  situation  and  ultimately 
through  your  trial  after  70  years  have  ex- 
pired I  will  bring  you  back.  I  wUl  restore 
you  to  your  own  land  and  prosper  you  again. 
I  will  give  you  another  opportunity  as  a  na- 
tion to  begin  anew." 

n. 

When  we  learn  that  civil  govemment  Is  an 
ordinance  of  Ood  our  obligation  as  Chris- 
tians is  made  very  clear.  The  Inspired  Apostle 
Paul  affirms  very  positively  that  civil  gov- 
emment, along  with  the  family  and  the 
Church,  Is  definitely  a  Divine  Institution. 
This  fact  he  sets  forth  In  a  number  of  In- 
junctions. First,  to  the  believers  In  Rome, 
"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  Ood: 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood" 
(Romans  13:1).  Rome  at  that  time  was 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  which 
ruled  most  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
Jewish  people,  as  such,  who  were  under 
Rome's  power  lived  In  deep  resentment  and 
occasionally  tried  to  resist  it.  "But  Chris- 
tians." said  the  Apostle,  "are  not  to  be 
enemies  of  a  proper  govemment."  Later  on 
along  the  same  lines.  In  Chapter  3,  verse  1, 
we  read,  "Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject 
to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates, to  be  ready  to  every  good  work." 
Further  teaching  on  this  subject  comes  from 
the  Apostle  Peter.  In  his  First  Epistle,  Chap- 
ter 2,  verse  13,  we  read,  "Submit  yourselves 
to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake:  whether  It  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme; 
Or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him  for  the  pimlshment  of  evil- 
doers, and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do 
weU.  For  so  Is  the  wUl  of  Ood,  that  with 
well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  Igno- 
rance of  foolish  men." 

After  reading  these  passages  can  there  be 
any  doubt  respecting  otir  relation  to  our 
country?  In  the  main,  vro  have  been  here  In 
Canada  ever  since  we  became  a  nation  pro- 
tected by  wholesome  laws,  most  of  which,  in 
principle,  are  baaed  on  the  Word  of  Ood.  We 
have  enjoyed  freedom,  and  best  of  all,  re- 
ligious freedom  to  a  high  degree.  We  have 
been  given  every  liberty  and  opportunity  to 
propagate  the  good  news  of  the  Oospel.  In 
the  Communist  countries  of  the  world,  this 
Is  not  so.  Our  concern  at  present  Is  that  there 
are  enemies  within  our  borders  who.  If  they 
had  the  necessary  power,  would  utterly  de- 
stroy all  these  blessed  privileges.  Therefore, 
we  consider  It  to  be  our  bounden  duty  when 
an  election  is  called — and  one  Is  called  on 
the  Federal  level  for  October  30  of  this  year — 
to  put  forth  every  legitimate  effort  to  elect 
men  of  high  principle  and  truthworthy  char- 
acter In  order  that  these  precious,  dearly- 
bought  rights  may  be  maintained.  The  par- 
ticular mode  of  govemment  I  do  not  believe 
is  here  under  consideration.  The  reference  is 
more  to  the  principles  of  govemment.  There 
are  various  modes  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  different  nations  or  countries  of  the 
world,  such  as  an  absolute  monarchy,  a 
limited  monarchy  like  the  one  In  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  and  a  republic. 
The  idea  is  that  any  govemment  that  pro- 
vides order  as  against  chaos  and  that  gives 
due  protection  and  freedom  to  Its  people 
must  be  upheld.  Government,  especially  our 
form  of  democratic  government.  Is  a  very 
beneficial  appointment  Indeed.  Ood  never  in- 
tended that  man  should  be  left  in  a  state  of 
brute  creation.  Can  you  suppose  law  being 
suspended  In  Canada  for  five  days?  There  Is 
no  government,  no  policemen,  no  restrictions 
of  any  kind.  Every  man  Is  left  to  do  Just 
what  he  feels  Inclined  to  do.  Each  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  his  fellow.  He  Is  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  bent  of  bis  own  inclinations  vtrlth- 
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out  regard  to  the  welfare  of  others.  There  Is 
no  restraint  on  the  part  of  any.  What  have 
you  got?  You  have  violence,  misery,  lust, 
cruelty,  and  dishonesty  pervading  the  whole 
of  otir  Dominion.  There  would  be,  I  am  sure, 
an  outcry  such  as  was  never  beard  before  In 
this  country.  Demands  for  the  restoration  of 
government  would  be  heard  from  every  quar- 
ter. I  submit  that  no  one  after  that  experi- 
ence would  mind  paying  even  income  tax  or 
any  other  kind  of  tax.  Demonstrations  of 
lawlessness  among  university  students  and 
strikers  In  numerous  countries  where  leaders 
in  govemment  have  lost  control  give  us  some 
Idea  what  such  a  situation  would  be  like. 

My  friends,  well  established  govenunent 
such  as  we  have  experienced  In  the  past  Is  of 
Ood.  Its  benefits  are  beyond  calculations. 
The  ruler,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  states,  is  a 
terror  to  evil  works,  and  he  does  not  bear  the 
sword  In  vain.  It  Is  indeed  an  Instrument  of 
blessing  and  comfort.  Humanly  speaking,  we 
owe  our  safety  and  freedom,  both  religious 
and  civil,  to  law  and  order  upheld  by  properly 
constituted  government. 
m 

Lastly,  we  shall  consider  the  nature  of  our 
responsibility.  The  fact  that  govemment 
is  an  order  of  God  ought  to  be  siifflcient  to 
convince  any  Christian  of  his  duty  to  support 
it.  Now,  let  me  speak  briefiy  to  you  about 
the  nature  of  our  responsibility.  Although 
It  Is  true  we  are  not  of  the  world,  still  we  are 
in  the  world,  and  while  here  In  the  matter 
of  promoting  the  highest  welfare  and  good 
of  all  our  fellowbelngs  we  are  under  very 
heavy  obligation.  Look  again  at  our  text, 
"And  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I 
have  caiised  you  to  be  carried  away  captives, 
and  pray  luto  the  Lord  for  it:  for  in  the 
peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."  The  fact 
is  that  govemment  of  any  city  or  country 
where  we  may  reside  surely  has  a  claim  on 
VIS  to  obey  its  righteous  laws.  Yes,  there  Is 
such  a  thing  under  certain  relationships  as 
having  a  claim  on  one  another.  Are  you  a 
husband?  Your  wife  has  a  claim  on  you. 
Are  you  a  wife?  Your  husband  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  sacred  relationship  of  marriage 
has  a  claim  on  you.  Children,  parents  have  a 
claim  on  you.  You  also  have  a  claim  on  them 
and  have  every  right  to  expect  something 
from  them.  Masters,  you  have  a  claim  on  your 
servants.  Servants  have  a  claim  on  their 
masters.  The  word  of  Ood  Rives  explicit 
teaching  In  these  matters.  Above  all.  of 
course,  there  Is  One  In  heaven  who  sees  all 
and  before  whom  we  all  some  day  must  stand 
and  give  an  account.  He  has  the  highest 
claim  of  any,  and  upon  us  all.  We  are  taught, 
"Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues,  trloute 
to  whom  tribute  Is  due,  custom  to  wh<Kn 
custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom 
honor.  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love 
one  another  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath 
fulfiUed  the  law"  (Romans  13:7  and  8).  I 
would  remind  you  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  paid  tribute  to  the  Roman  govem- 
ment: thus  to  Ceasar. 

The  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  lawlessness  Is 
something  unthinkable  with  a  Christian. 
There  can  only  be  one  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  that  is  when  and  where  laws  may  be 
adopted  which  run  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Ood.  For  example.  If  the  time  ever  came  when 
we  would  be  forbidden  to  preach  the  Oospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eazly 
apost.^s  our  one  answer  would  have  to  be, 
"We  ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  men. 
The  One  who  said,  'All  authority  In  heaven 
and  In  earth  Is  given  unto  me,  go  ye  there- 
fore and  disciple  all  nations'  has  first  claim 
and  must  be  obeyed."  But  laws  which  are 
established  on  the  prlnc^les  of  the  Word  of 
Ood  are  Just  and  good  and  are  to  be  by  us 
strictly  obeyed. 

There  Is  no  Inconsistency  whatever  be- 
tween being  a  patriot  and  a  true  Christian. 
I  can  think  of  three  great  Christian  gentle- 
men  within   my   acquaintance    from   three 
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different  countries  of  the  woi  Id  wUh  whom 
I  have  rejoiced  extremely  In  Christian  fel- 
lowship who  are  or  were  greitly  to  be  ad- 
mired aa  outstanding  patriot  i.  I  am  think- 
ing of  Dr.  Dubarry  of  Prana .  Dr.  Mclntlre 
of  the  United  States  and,  it  course.  Dr. 
Shields  whom  you  Icnew  In  this  place  as 
being  a  Britisher  to  the  co-e.  Loyalty  to 
our  country  should  involve  ttie  willingness 
to  fight  for  It  when  it  Is  enfaged  In  a  de- 
fensive war.  Personally,  I  <5)uld  have  no 
respect  whatsoever  for  the  zoiAbles  who  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war  went  into  hiding 
instead  of  taking  their  place^  as  true  and 
responsible  patriots  for  thi  defense  of 
our  freedoms.  When  the  n(  cesslty  arose, 
even  the  patriarch  Abraham  went  to  wsir 
against  Amraphel  of  Shlnar.  Arloch,  king 
of  EUasar.  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  and 
Tidal,  king  of  nations.  He  sraote  them  and 
pursued  them  imto  Hobah  ard  he  brought 
back  all  the  goods  and  the  w(men  also  and 
the  people. 

If  our  coimtry  were  lnva<led  by  cruel, 
heartless  and  godless  oppre^rs  such  as 
the  Communist  forces  of  Russia  and  China, 
the  whole  nation  would  na^rally  be  In- 
volved, but  there  is  a  sense  to  which  true 
Christian  people  would  be  ^^ected  most. 
Bvery  passenger  Is  concerned  iln  the  safety 
of  the  plane. 

The  employment  of  spiritual  weapons  is. 
of  course,  the  moet  effective.  Tl^e  Jewish  cap- 
tives in  Babylon  were  enjoined  to  ".  .  . 
seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whtther  I  (Ood) 
caused  them  to  be  carried  away  captives,  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  it  .  .  ."  (Jertmlah  29:7) . 
Real  peace  U  the  fruit  of  fighteoiisness. 
There  can  be  none  while  the] Divine  order 
la  violated  and  the  wiU  of  the  Almighty  set 
at  naught.  We  remember  tha«  Melchlzedek 
who  blessed  faithful  Abraham  ^as  first  King 
of  Hlghteousneas  and  after  tljat  also  Kine 
of  Peace. 

The  Oospel  is  Qod's  message  of  peace  to 
the  world.  There  are  deep  rankling  wotinds 
In  the  body  politic  which  onlfr  the  Oospel 
can  heal.  Apostasy  as  a  dark  cloud  In  the 
form  of  social  immorality,  domestic  vice, 
economic  injustice,  crime — an4  young  peo- 
ple are  being  trained  in  it— Kirunkenness 
and  false  teaching,  has  settled  upon  the 
earth.  The  Oospel  of  Jesus  Chiist  alone  can 
■et  things  right.  With  the  Apctetle  Paiil  we 
believe  it  to  be  "the  power  it  Ood  unto 
salvation  to  everyone  that  belljveth." 

Who  did  George  Whiteflel^  and  John 
Wesley  bring  peace  to  England?  It  was  by 
means  of  the  Oosi>el.  Christians  are  caUed 
the  ight  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  ] 

In  seeking  the  peace  of  the  (^ty  Jeremiah 
commanded  the  people  of  God  ti>  pray  for  It. 
In  order  that  we  might  emuiat^  this  worthy 
example  I  shall  read  to  you  that  very  appro- 
prUte  passage  of  Scripture  fou4d  in  1  Tim- 
othy. Chapter  2,  "I  exhort  th^fore.  that 
first  of  all,  stippllcations.  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for 
all  men;  for  kings  and  for  aU  that  are  in 
authority;  that  we  may  lead  k  quiet  and 
peaceable  Ufe  in  aU  godliness  ind  honesty. 
For  this  U  good  and  acceptable  Iq  the  sight  of 
God  our  Saviour;  Who  wUl  have  all  men  to 
be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  The  promise  given  tjsolomon  U 
still  true  and  awaits  our  most  earnest  appro- 
priation. "If  my  people  which  ie  caUed  by 
my  name,  shall  humble  themsel\fes.  and  pray 
and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from  khelr  wicked 
ways  then  will  I  hear  from  heaien  and  will 
forgive  their  sin  and  will  heal  their  land" 
(IT  COTlnthians  7:   14). 

My  dear  friends,  it  Is  righteousness  that 
exalteth  a  nation.  Sin  U  a  reproath  unto  any 
people.  I  verily  believe  that  If  wfe  will  earn- 
estly seek  the  face  of  the  One  whio  ever  waits 
to  be  gracious  He  will  turn  bacW^ the  tide  of 
evil  In  this  country  and  pour  t^s  jout  a  bless- 
ing; even  a  flood-tide  blessing  thlt  there  will 
not  be  room  enough  to  conteln  |t.  "Seek  ye 
first  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  Hii  rlghteoua- 
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ness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

We  shall  sing  for  our  closing  hymn  number 
610  in  the  Hymnary.  Allow  me  to  quote  the 
first  and  the  last  verses: 


May  31,  1974 


"From  ocean  unto  ocean 

Our  land  shall  own  Thee  Lord, 
And.  filled  with  true  devotion. 

Obey  Thy  sovereign  word; 
Our  prairies  and  our  mountains. 

Forest  and  fertUe  field, 
Our  rivers,  lakes,  and  fountains 

To  Thee  shaU  tribute  yield. 

'Our  Saviour  King,  defend  us. 

And  guide  where  we  should  go, 
Forth  with  Thy  message  send  us. 

Thy  love  and  light  to  show. 
Till,  fired  with  true  devotion 

Enkindled  by  Thy  word. 
Prom  ocean  unto  ocean 

Our  land  shall  own  Thee  Lord." 


"A    6-YEAR   PRESIDENCY"   BY   THE 
HONORABLE  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INOIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  with  great  Interest  the  following 
thoughtful  article  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Mohhis  EL 
Udall,  of  Arizona  entitled  a  "A  6- Year 
Presidency?" 

Congressman  Udall's  essay,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  June  1974  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive follows: 

A  6-Yeab  Presidinct? 
(By  MoRKis  K.  Udaix) 

Following  the  twin  outrages  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  the  idea  of  a  single  six-year 
Presidential  term— once  grist  for  undergrad- 
uate debating  societies— must  now  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  proposal  with  a  growing  list  of 
Influential  advocates.  Among  them  are  Sena- 
tor MUe  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  who 
presumably  wants  to  put  the  coUar  on  Presi- 
dential power,  and  President  Nixon,  who 
would  augment  it.  The  opposition,  equaUy 
bipartisan,  arrives  at  two  conflicting  conclu- 
sions: that  the  single  term  would  (a)  unac- 
cepUbly  broaden  Presidential  authority  or 
(b)  destroy  it. 

I  see  the  potential  for  both,  and  almost 
none  fca-  the  kind  of  benevolent  monocracy 
for  which  so  many  of  Its  advocates  yearn. 
Opponents  of  the  six-year  term  have  been 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  publicity  lately 
and  thus  it  would  be  well  to  review  their  mis- 
givings. 

Traditional  critics  of  the  longer  term  lean 
heavUy  toward  the  argument  cleverly  ex- 
preesed  In  Clark  Clifford's  oft-quoted  com- 
ment: "A  President  who  can  never  again 
be  a  candidate  Is  a  President  whose  coattaUs 
are  permanently  in  mothballs."  How  Is  the 
President,  such  opponents  ask.  to  deal  with 
a  recalcitrant  Congrees,  particularly  one  con- 
trolled by  the  opposition  party,  if  he  Is  In 
effect  a  "lame  duck"  upon  Inaugxiratlon? 
Worse,  how  Is  he  to  get  a  handle  on  that  im- 
movable object,  the  Federal  bureaucracy? 

The  truth  of  this  criticism  Is  at  least  par- 
tially borne  out  by  Richard  Nixon's  all-out 
Invasion  of  the  executive  agencies  following 
hU  re-election:  a  kind  of  domestic  Cam- 
bodlan  policy  wherein  he  used  (sometimes 
Illegally)  brute  power,  in  this  case  the  fact 
of  Incumbency,  to  overrun  and  occupy  bu- 
reaucratic sanctuaries  which  he  sensed  would 
grow  less  responsive  as  his  retirement  day 
approached. 


The  position  taken  by  Clifford,  Harry  Tru. 
man's  White  House  counsel  and  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  my  view 
Is  an  effective  argument  not  only  against  the 
single  term  but  also  against  the  Twenty-sec- 
ond Amendment,  both  of  which  Imply  the 
divorcing  of  the  Presidency  from  politics. 
The  difference  Is  that  promoters  of  the  six- 
year  term  openly  favor  this  division,  while 
the  fathers  of  the  two-term  limit  produced 
the  divorce  unwittingly.  The  fact  Is  that 
Dwlght  Elsenhower,  the  only  President  to 
serve  a  full  second  term  under  the  Amend- 
ment's limitation,  was  politically  emas- 
ciUated  following  re-election  and  could  not 
control  his  own  Cabinet,  much  less  the  Con- 
gress. 

However,  a  different  perspective  Is  offered 
by  those  who  fear  the  opposite  result  from 
a  six-year  term — not  emasculation  but  ta- 
per ializatlon.  The  reasoning  runs  along  these 
lines:  Had  Ralph  Nader  attended  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  we  might 
well  have  ended  up  with  a  system  of  "ac- 
countabUlty"  rather  than  one  of  "checks  and 
balances."  For  the  framers  had  one  thing  in 
mind  above  all  others— that  the  Executive 
could  not  rule  with  impunity.  After  pro- 
longed debate,  they  decided  against  the  Vir- 
ginia delegation  which  proposed  a  lengthy 
single  term  because,  in  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam Houston  of  New  Jersey,  to  remove  the 
reward  of  re-election  was  "to  destroy  the 
great  motive  for  good  behavior."  The  Presi- 
dent was  at  all  times  to  be  "accountable"  to 
the  electorate.  So  long  as  he  satisfied  the 
populace,  why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to 
serve  three  or  even  more  terms? 

Of  course,  no  President  untu  Franklin 
Roosevelt  served  more  than  two  terms,  a  fact 
which  might  have  led  advocates  of  the 
Twenty-second  Amendment  to  tread  more 
lightly  on  the  Constitution.  Nor  does  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  two  decades  since  the  Amend- 
ment was  ratified  suggest  anything  like  a 
repeat  of  the  one-man  dominance  of  the 
office.  But  advocates  of  the  Amendment  cut 
a  wide  swath  In  the  fiber  of  "accountability" 
so  carefully  constructed  by  the  framers  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  argue  that  a  sl.x- 
year  term  might  destroy  It  completely. 

Take  the  example  of  Richard  M.  Nixon.  It 
Is  true  that  had  he  not  faced  a  re-election 
campaign,  the  President  woiild  have  had  no 
motivation  to  unleash  the  kind  of  campaign 
which  produced  the  Watergate  scandals.  But 
facing  an  election,  Nixon  did  some  other 
things.  He  brought  American  troops  home 
from  Vietnam,  slapped  on  wage  and  price 
controls,  went  to  China,  and  moved  toward 
detente  with  the  Russians — in  each  case  re- 
versing prior  positions.  In  short,  his  greatest 
achievements  grew  out  of  the  pressure  of  an 
approaching  election.  How  many  of  these  de- 
cisions would  have  been  made  had  Nixon  had 
two  more  years  to  serve  in  a  single  term? 

The  principle  of  accountability  was  at 
work,  and  Nixon  felt  uncomfortably  wed  to 
It.  Now  the  psychology  is  reversed.  Under  the 
cloud  of  Watergate,  he  resists  the  demands 
of  the  public  and  the  pleas  of  Republican 
Party  leaders  to  disclose  relevant  evidence— 
aU  in  the  knowledge  that  he  faces  no  political 
future  and  must  only  avoid  a  criminal  one. 
The  current  vacuimi  of  Presidential  leader- 
ship In  the  midst  of  political  and  economic 
crisis  Is  argument  enough  against  further 
Impingements  on  the  constitutional  system 
of  accountabUlty.  But  there  is  one  other 
bearing  on  th©  election  process  Itself.  While 
Americans  live  by  the  results  of  majority  rule, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  protec- 
tion we  accord  minorities  Is  their  abUlty  to 
exert  the  leverage  of  their  numbers  as  an 
Important  force  in  plebiscite. 

During  the  traumatic  outbreaks  and  dem- 
onstrations of  the  IMOs,  the  nation  was  once 
again  reminded  that  minorities,  believing 
they  have  little  voice  In  governmental  pol- 
icies, can  cause  utter  chaos  by  resisting  them. 
We  learned  all  over  again  that  highway  and 
poverty  programs  can  be  successfully  pur- 
sued  with  fifty-one  per  cent  support,  but 
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that  highly  controversial  policies,  such  as 
fighting  wars  and  integrating  schools,  take 
a  broad  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  con- 
sensus. And  It  la  almost  axiomatic  that  I^res- 
Idents  (like  Nixon  and  Johnson)  who  have 
faced  the  hostility  of  minorities  come  to 
favor  a  single,  longer  term,  wherein  their 
policies  are  not  held  hostage  to  an  election. 
At  the  heart  of  their  belief  is  the  mistaken 
paternalistic  implication:  "I  am  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  know  better  than  the  people 
what's  good  for  them."  This  is  dangerous 
heresy  In  a  country  that  depends  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed — a  heresy  that  would  be 
institutionalized  by  adoption  of  the  six-year 
term. 

Granted  that  something  has  to  be  done  to 
tame  this  beast  of  Presidential  power,  are 
there  not  less  dramatic,  better-targeted  re- 
forms which  would  not  tamper  so  destruc- 
tively with  our  constitutlonai  system?  I  be- 
lieve there  are  such  reforms : 

Serious  thought  must  be  given  to  repeal  of 
the  Twenty-second  Amendment.  This.  In  my 
view,  was  a  vindictive  act  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration and  has  already  proven  to  be  a  mis- 
take. 

An  alternative  to  Impeachment  should  be 
developed — one  whose  implications  are  not 
so  painful.  I  am  co-sponsoring  one  such  pro- 
posal patterned  after  the  parliamentary  "vote 
of  no  confidence,"  with  a  general  election 
to  be  held  when  two-thirds  of  the  Congress 
finds,  on  carefully  specified  grounds,  that 
the  President  Is  not  properly  performing 
his  duties. 

Congress  must  reform  and  modernize  it- 
self at  a  faster  pace  if  It  Is  to  turn  the  tide 
of  executive  dominance.  Of  immediate  Im- 
portance is  the  adoption  of  the  Boiling  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdictional  streamlining  of  the 
archaic  House  committee  system. 

We  miist  search  out  new  ways  for  the 
"loyal  opposition"  to  present  its  programs 
and  criticisms  of  the  incumbent  In  forums 
that  wlU  approximate  those  the  President 
receives.  The  President  should  have  ready 
access  to  the  country,  but  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  political  communica- 
tion. 

The  press  must  insist  that  all  ftitore 
Presidential  candidates  pledge  themselves  to 
frequent  and  regularly  scheduled  press  con- 
ferences. 

Most  importantly,  Congress  must  enact 
tough  election  reforms  to  begin  to  recapture 
the  confidence  of  an  angry  public  In  Its  po- 
litical institutions.  Topping  the  list  Is  a 
sound  system  of  publicly  financed  campaigns 
and  a  Federally  sponsored  effort  to  get  un- 
registered voters  on  the  rolls. 

A  final  answer  is  to  work  for  change  In 
public  attitudes  toward  the  Presidency. 
Many  American  mothers  want  their  children 
to  grow  up  to  be  Presidents  like  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  but  they  don't  want  them  to 
become  politicians  In  the  process.  The  myth- 
ology of  statesmanship  la  such  that  we  for- 
get that  like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard 
Nixon.  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were 
living,  breathing,  sweating  politicians,  whose 
success  In  large  measure  was  due  to  their 
political  skiU.  Tboee  who  would  Isolate  the 
Presidency  from  everyday  politics  might  bear 
that  in  mind. 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  O.  R. 
Strackbein  is  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  matters  relating  to  the 
role  played  by  the  news  media  in  our 
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society  and  In  our  system  of  democracy. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  he  recently  wrote  on  the 
subject.  It  Is  timely,  objective,  and 
thought  provoking.  The  article  follows: 

PsKss  Campaigns 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

The  press  over  the  years  has  devoted  Itself 
to  campaigns  for  or  against  an  Innumerable 
variety  of  causes,  candidacies,  programs,  and 
public  issues. 

Since  the  press  by  Its  very  nature  gained 
access  to  the  public  more  frequently  and  pos- 
sibly In  a  greater  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion than  any  other  instrument  of  access  to 
the  public.  It  was  a  handy  medium  that 
could  be  utilized  not  only  as  a  carrier  of 
news,  which  was  presumably  its  leading  rea- 
son for  being,  but  also  as  a  medium  of  what- 
ever else  lent  Itself  to  dissemination  In  the 
form  of  print  applied  to  paper.  Newspapers, 
Indeed,  came  to  draw  no  small  share  of  their 
Income  from  a  variety  of  advertising  and 
from  the  use  of  their  press  for  Jobs  of  com- 
mercial printing.  Again,  It  was  the  nature  of 
the  instrumenteaity  and  its  accidental  versa- 
tility that  combined  to  make  of  the  press  a 
means  of  livelihood  through  publication  of 
newspapers. 

In  the  early  days  the  press  had  but  a 
short  radius  of  circulation.  While  Its  influ- 
ence could  not  be  measured  to  any  precise 
degree.  It  was  sought  by  those  who  wished  to 
Influence  the  public,  and  It  came  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  In  political  campaigns  It 
was  a  common  experience  In  communities  to 
behold  one  newspaper  in  the  camp  of  one 
candidate  and  an  opposing  newspaper  In  the 
camp  of  the  other.  If  there  were  several  news- 
papers a  diversity  of  opposition  and  support 
was  quite  sure  to  add  zest,  life  and  fury  to 
the  contest. 

Such  contests,  of  course,  were  good  for 
the  newspapers  concerned.  Partisans  of  both 
sides  avidly  read  reciprocally  about  the  sins 
and  rascalities  of  the  other  in  the  news  col- 
umns, editorials  and  cartoons  of  the  oppos- 
ing press.  One  side  could  and  would  answer 
the  otter.  Vehemence  of  expression,  wild 
charges,  pious  denials  and  counter  changes 
all  came  out  In  the  wash.  Becaxise  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  word  the  favor  of  the 
press  became  a  highly  prized  quarry. 

The  exjjerience  of  early  Colonial  America 
with  the  despotism  of  monarchical  practices 
made  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  alert 
to  the  value  of  a  free  and  "untrammeled" 
press  to  the  aspiration  of  democracy. 

The  subject  of  the  press  was,  however,  not 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  who 
met  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  more  con- 
cerned about  devising  a  form  of  government 
that  flrst  and  foremost  would  be  made  as 
poor  as  pKSslble  against  the  kirtgly  abuses 
of  governmental  power  with  which  they  had 
become  familiar  historically  and  which  they 
had  been  eager  to  escape. 

They  felt  strongly  that  absolute  power 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  man.  Unrestrained 
power,  such  as  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
which  had  spread  over  Europe,  was  anathema 
to  the  colonists.  As  an  antidote  the  Constl- 
tutlon-framers  provided  for  the  separation  of 
powers,  which  is  to  say,  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  within  the  very  structure  of 
government.  This  was  so  devised,  or  Intend- 
ed to  be  so  arranged  that  the  natural  Jeal- 
ousy of  power  and  the  motivation  flowing 
from  the  clashing  of  contending  forces, 
would  automatically  check  each  other. 

The  three  branches  of  government — not  a 
brainchild  of  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Hay  or 
the  other  Constitution-makers,  but  an  Im- 
port from  European  political  philosophers 
who  had  verbally  plowed  the  ground  back 
and  forth  and  crisscross  many  tlmee — the 
three  branches  of  government  were  to  bal- 
ance one  another  and  prevent  gravitation  of 
too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
branch.  The  republic  which  was  proposed 
presented  a  unique  opportunity  of  putting 
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this  very  sensible  philosophy  into  effect.  No- 
where else  than  In  what  was  to  become  the 
United  States  was  there  such  a  virgin  op- 
portunity, on  such  a  hopeful  and  promising 
scale,  free  of  hereditary  entanglements  and 
obstacles.  The  wayward  tendencies  and  am- 
bitions of  greedy  men  who  might  seek  an 
undue  extension  of  power  in  the  executive, 
legislative  or  Judicial  branch  would  soon 
be  checked  by  the  alert  holders  of  power  In 
the  other  two  branches,  or  by  the  electorate. 
The  latter  would  remain  as  the  final  check. 
The  powera  vested  in  each  branch  were 
si>elled  out  by  a  process  of  enumeration  and 
positive  assignment  no  less  than  express 
Injimctlons. 

The  Instrument  was  admittedly  not  per- 
fect or  complete.  In  a  short  time  the  first 
Ten  Amendments  were  adopted,  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  taking  effect  December  16, 
1791.  It  was  only  then  that  the  press  was 
mentioned,  and  then  only  in  a  negative 
fashion,  and  In  the  same  clause  that  pro- 
claimed freedom  of  speech  as  a  right  that 
was  not  to  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
gress. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
press,  because  of  Its  tmique  attributes  and 
ownership  was  assiired  ascendancy  over  free- 
dom of  speech,  which,  having  no  amplifier 
compared  with  freedom  of  the  press,  lan- 
guished and  Indeed  could  be  held  In  tow  at 
the  mercy  of  the  press. 

Since  the  press  In  the  early  days  was  local 
In  Its  circulation  there  was  not  much  reason 
to  be  concerned  about  Its  power.  There  was 
no  reason  for  incorporating  Its  functions  Into 
the  framework  of  government,  or  to  provide 
for  a  sjrstem  of  checks  and  balances  that 
would  operate  as  a  brake  on  its  powers, 
should  It  ever  wax  sufficiently  powerful  to  be- 
come the  source  of  serious  concern.  Develop- 
ments that  were  unforeseen  at  the  thne 
(1787-88)  were  naturally  passed  by,  as,  for 
example,  the  atomic  weapwn.  It  was  always 
possible.  In  any  case,  to  set  up  another  news- 
paper as  a  check  against  budding  rampancy 
of  a  particular  newspaper.  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  did  so  in  their  bitter  rivalry.  George 
Washington  complained  strongly  against  at- 
tacks upon  him  by  Jefferson's  National  Ga- 
zette; but  there  is  no  record  of  his  setting  up 
an  opposing  sheet.  This  all  happened,  of 
course,  after  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  power  of  the  press  was  still  confined  to 
Inflicting  irritation  and  outrage  and  did  not 
produce  widespread  and  deep  concern  over 
the  perils  of  its  abuse. 

The  press  thus  came  along  under  the  high 
privilege  granted  to  It  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Congress  was  to  make  no  law  abridg- 
ing Its  freedom.  This  negative  Injunction  left 
the  press  largely  to  Its  own  devices.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  libel  and  commercial  law  it  was 
left  free  of  restraint.  No  handle  of  respon- 
sibility was  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  public 
by  which  It  might  call  the  press  to  account; 
such  as  periodic  elections  by  which  editors  or 
publishers  might  be  replaced  If  their  services 
were  regarded  as  falling  of  public  trust.  No 
power  of  Impeachment  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  those  whom  the  newspapers  were  to 
serve.  This  omission  meant  that  there  re- 
mained one  sector  in  the  field  of  popular  self- 
government  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people 
themselves. 

The  time  came  when  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  ranged  farther  afield.  While  the 
high-speed  press  had  not  been  foreseen  it 
nevertheless  was  developed  in  time.  With  its 
use  it  was  possible  to  print  copies  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mil- 
lions. With  the  help  of  advertising  reve- 
nue and  large-scale  output  It  was  pos- 
sible to  sell  newspapers  at  a  low  price, 
thus  assuring  ever  broader  circulation.  Today 
a  few  newspapers  enjoy  a  national  naarket. 
This  achievement  could  be  balled  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  culture  of  the  people  and 
their  Increasing  enlightment,  and  no  doubt 
justly  so;  but  the  equation  Is  no  longer  so 
clear  or  without  distinct  minus  signs.  The 
niunber  of  newspapers  bad  declined.  Many 
have  been  merged  in  the  same  city,  so  that 
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today  local  and  regional  monopoly  power  to 
a  reality  In  the  ranka  of  tlie  press.  Efforta  to 
expand  circulation  ratber  tban  being  di- 
rected toward  surpaaalng  competitors  In  ex- 
cellence oX  news  service  may  laad  newspapers 
to  concentrate  their  appeal  to  tbe  lower 
registers  of  the  human  character. 

Today  a  press  campaign.  1^..  by  one  or 
more  newspapers,  represents  i  different  dl. 
menslon  from  that  of  the  eaiQler  times.  AU 
the  resources  of  the  press,  newt  writers,  com- 
mentators (columnists) ,  editorial  writers  and 
cajtoonists  may  be  enlisted  14  a  systematic 
drive.  "Hie  newspaper,  moreoTer,  may  own 
radio  or  television  outlets.  The  press.  If  the 
newspapers  are  unified,  or  In  a  monopolistic 
position,  then  Is  committed  Tto  victory  In 
whatever  campaign  It  may  t4ount.  It  may 
gather  a  formidable  momenti^  by  repeti- 
tive assault  against  what  or  wDom  It  oppoees 
or  uninterrupted  support  for  the  object  of 
Its  promotion.  { 

While  Individual  newspapefs  will  claim 
objectlTlty  and  fairness  in  tltelr  news  col- 
umns they  may  align  themselves  solidly,  or 
nearly  ao  (with  some  allowance  for  dissent- 
ing views),  on  their  editorial  jages  through 
their  columnists  and  cartoonlsQs.  This  choice 
of  sides  had  been  generally  accepted  as  legit- 
imate Journalistic  practice  aa  long  as  the 
news  columns  remained  unsullied;  but  doubts 
and  troubled  concern  have  severely  shaken 
complacency  in  recent  times,  especially  In 
areas  subjected  to  a  press  monopoly.  A  heavy 
shift  toward  oplnlon-saturat«4  news  items 
has  given  impetus  to  the  dlsmiy. 

Too  much  power  over  th^  shaping  of 
thought  and  Images  and  in  general  the  set- 
ting of  the  ethical  and  cultural  climate.  It  is 
feared,  lies  dangerously  within  1  the  power  of 
the  metropcdltan  press,  not  to  inentlon  tele- 
vision and  radio.  The  advantatfe  Is  seen  not 
only  In  the  wide  circulation  ol  like-minded 
newspapers  but  also  in  the  grtwlng  colora- 
tion of  the  news  items  by  reporters  and  w^y 
editors  who  are  enlisted  In  thl8|or  that  cam- 
paign, and  who  wish  not  only  to|report  events 
but  to  Influence  them.  These  ^rkers  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  become  advocate*  alongside  of 
the  editorialists.  They  write  ^terpretative 
articles  and  also  And  means  of  inflltrating 
news  accounts  by  a  form  of  bias  that  Is 
not  readily  detected  by  readers  who  are  not 
sensitized  by  Intimate  or  specUl  knowledge 
of  the  subject  treated.  1 

Room  for  demagoguery  ezpar(ds  as  the  re- 
porters specialize  and  gain  expe^  insight  not 
shared  by  the  workaday  pubUc.|  The  practice 
of  advocacy  Journalism,  i.e..  participating  in 
campaigns,  either  openly  or  covertly,  takes 
on  the  color  of  a  one-sided  presentation  in 
support  of  the  selected  goal,  mkich  as  advo- 
cates at  law  present  only  one  ^e  of  a  case 
In  which  the  client  Is  interesSd.  It  Is  not 
expected  that  the  counsel  of  ©ne  side  will 
make  a  presentation  for  the  opposing  side. 
Under  monopoly  Journalism  tnere  may  not 
be  so  much  as  opposing  counsel !  |Concealment 
of  bias  may,  indeed,  be  develop^  into  a  ver- 
itable art.  I 

The  speclallratlon  of  reporters  Is  not  of  It- 
self an  evU.  It  Is  most  desirable  |lf  the  enter- 
prise has  the  financial  capabUitiy  to  make  it 
poesible:  but  It  is  open  to  unacceptable  prac- 
tices. For  example,  on  controvelsial  subjects 
expert  opinions  may  roam  far  afield  from 
each  other  and  stUl  appear  highly  compelling 
when  they  are  considered  separately  Behold 
the  dissenting  opinions  of  Supreme  Court 
Justices!  Unless  the  reader  of  Ine  of  these 
opinions  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  sub- 
ject mattur  he  could  be  oonvliiced  by  the 
smgle  opinion.  If  he  then  rea4s  the  other 
opinion  he  will  learn  a  lesson  |n  credulity, 
for  the  second  opinion  wll  leem  as  convinc- 
ing aa  the  (me  that  had  Juat  convinced  himi 
Now  he  must  really  study  th*  opinions  if 
he  is  to  perceive  which  is  right  Even  then 
he  wiU  find  that  much  depends  pn  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  takes  hU  own  depar- 
ture. ~ 
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Appraised  in  this  context  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  the  advantage  of  the  special- 
ized reporter  over  the  lay  reader  of  his  re- 
port, which  Is  to  say  perhaps  more  than  09% 
of  the  public.  Without  attributing  malfeas- 
ance or  deception  to  the  reporter,  it  Is  none- 
theless quite  obvious  what  a  leeway  he  en- 
Joys,  Including  liberal  quotations  from  one 
side  and  few  from  the  other — a  scope  of 
options  that  lie  at  the  mercy  of  his  honesty 
as  a  Journalist.  It  Is  to  prop  Just  such  honesty 
with  checks  and  balances  that  these  were 
Instituted  In  our  governmental  system;  but 
they  were  not  extended  to  the  press.  The 
honesty  of  the  Journalist  Is  no  doubt  as 
good  as  any  but  he  Is  exposed  to  a  variable 
but  possibly  unacceptable  degree  of  tempta- 
tion If  his  employer  has  his  heart  set  on 
winning  a  campaign.  Acceptable  or  not,  the 
public  has  no  hold  over  the  reporter  such 
as  It  has  over  public  officials  and  such  as 
these  have  over  each  other,  thanks  to  the 
separation  of  powers.  The  nattiral  father  of 
biased  Journalism  is  the  press  campaign. 

To  permit  power  over  the  dissemination  of 
news  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  a  monop- 
oly or  near-monopoly  of  news  media  with  no 
external  rights  of  access  represents  a  means 
of  subverting  the  interests  of  democracy. 

The  clash  of  ideas,  opinions  and  theories 
Is  recognized  by  us  as  a  healthy  exercise  in 
a  democracy.  In  the  course  of  such  Inter- 
change error  may  be  exposed  and  reduced. 
If  not  eliminated,  while  truth  Is  provided  the 
maximum  opportunity  of  shaping  human  af- 
fairs. Thomas  Jefferson  held  that  even  error 
may  be  tolerated  if  reason  Is  left  free  to 
combat  It.  Control  of  the  means  of  moulding 
public  opinion  in  a  few  hands,  such  as  a 
monopoly  press,  or  even  in  a  combination  of 
like-minded  media,  represents  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new  type  of  domlnancy  over  the 
public.  Kings  have  never  held  a  monopoly 
on  monopoly. 

The  power  of  the  theocratic  State  was 
broken  and  then  also  the  dominance  of  the 
autocratic  monarchs.  One  of  the  Instruments 
by  which  the  power  of  the  latter  was  fettered 
on  the  way  to  divestment  was  the  restraint 
of  a  constitution  fastened  on  the  monarch. 
These  struggles  ran  over  centuries.  Today 
movement  Is  mounted  on  a  highly  accelerated 
schedule;  but  the  lust  for  power  has  not 
abated  In  the  human  breast.  Domlnanclea 
all  answer  to  the  same  god,  which  Is  power 
and  gratification  of  the  ego  and  enhance- 
ment of  privileges.  Newspapers  and  other 
media,  electronic,  for  example,  are  not  Im- 
mune to  the  temptation.  It  would  be  naive 
to  believe  that  Journalists  are  more  trust- 
worthy in  this  respect  than  other  mortals, 
as  If  they  were  of  a  different  species.  How  the 
press  by  a  process  of  veritable  transsubstan- 
tlatlon,  was  able  to  expand  a  sanctuary 
posted  against  trespass  by  the  Constitution, 
a  pxirely  negative  reservation,  into  an  em- 
pire of  growing  domlnancy  over  the  forttines 
of  the  people's  supposedly  uninhibited  pow- 
er of  self-government  must  remain  a  ques- 
tion for  further  explanation. 

Should  the  fort  be  finally  taken  by  the 
press  and  Its  sister  media  the  possibility  of 
dlslodgement  would  be  de  minimus.  The 
weaponry  at  the  disposal  of  the  media  >s  vir- 
tually Impregnable  once  set  In  place.  Its  flre 
power,  both  In  point  of  high  frequency  and 
in  its  reach  and  scope,  so  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  citizenry  that  it  represents  no  con- 
test. 

Such  an  assertion  would  Indeed  represent 
an  exaggeration  but  for  one  dominant  fact: 
there  Is  no  way  by  which  an  objector  can 
reach  the  press  without  incurring  great  risk 
of  relegation  to  oblivion  by  the  press  Itself. 
It  has  that  power  and  Is  not  notably  loath 
at  exercising  It,  Prom  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  Constitutional  InJuncUon.  designed  to 
assure  its  freedom,  the  press  has  overrun 
the  cities,  where  nearly  all  the  people  live, 
and  great  areas  of  the  countryside  or  suburbs, 
where  people  go  to  flee  the  cities;  and  has 
entrenched  itself.  It  has  fortified  Itself  by 
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freely  exwclslng  the  advantage  that  it  so 
loudly  but  properly  denounces  when  It  en- 
counters an  example  of  It  In  the  civil,  poli- 
tical or  economic  world  apart  from  the  orea 
Itself.  ^^  *^ 
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"POOD  RESOURCES  OP  THE  SEA' 
BY  JOHN  H.  RYTHER 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert In  the  RicoRD  the  text  of  a  most  In- 
teresting essay  by  John  H.  Ryther  en- 
titled, "Pood  Resources  of  the  Sea,"  pub- 
lished In  the  February,  1974,  Issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Food  Rrsotmcrs  or  thx  Sea 
(By  John  H.  Ryther) 
(NoT». — John  H.  Ryther  la  a  Senior  Scien- 
tist at  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tution where  he  was  previously  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Biology.  Mr.  Ryther,  who 
has  been  aasocUted  with  WHOI  since  re- 
ceiving his  doctorate  from  Harvard  In  1951, 
Is  currently  director  of  a  major  sewage  treat- 
ment-aquaculture  project  In  which  human 
wastes  are  recycled  to  grow  algae  as  a  source 
of  food  for  sheUflsh.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
at  the  Oceanographic  Institution,  Mr.  Ryther 
has  served  as  an  active  member  of  the  cor- 
poratlons  of  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tories and  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station; 
he  was  Scientific  Director  of  the  VB.  Biologi- 
cal Program,  International  Indian  Ocean  Ex- 
pedition, and  Is  currently  acting  as  Commis- 
sioner of  both  the  NAS-NRO  National  Re- 
soiircea  Commission  and  the  US.  Marine 
B4ammal  Commission.  A  recent  publication 
entitled  Aquaculture:  The  Panning  and  Hus- 
bandry of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Orga- 
nisms, written  by  John  Ryther,  John  E.  Bar- 
dach,  and  William  o.  McL&mey,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Book  Awards  Com- 
mittee for  the  1973  science  book  of  the  year 
award. 

In  recent  years,  farming  of  the  sea  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing aspects  of  the  world-wide  effort  to  in- 
crease food  production.  The  Importance  of 
cultivating  aquatic  food  resotirces  can  per- 
haps best  be  seen  In  the  context  of  the  dra- 
matic changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
global  food  situation  over  the  past  decade. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  literature  was  filled  with 
dipe  forecasts  of  a  breakdown  In  the  world 
food  economy.  In  their  book.  Famine  1976, 
published  In  1967,  William  and  Paul  Pad- 
dock warned  that  the  Malthuslan  nightmare 
was  virtually  upon  us,  that  by  the  mld-1970'8, 
the  population  would  exceed  the  available 
food  supply  bringing  with  it  "the  time  of 
famines."  Toward  the  end  of  the  1960'8,  how- 
ever, these  doomsday  predictions  gave  way 
to  a  far  more  optimistic  outlook  based  partly 
on  Improved  prospects  for  population  con- 
trol but  largely  on  the  advent  of  the  much- 
heralded  Green  Revolution.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  "wonder  wheat"  and  "miracle 
Pice"  have.  In  fact,  produced  remarkable  re- 
sults. Yet  like  many  other  technological 
phenomena,  the  Green  Revolution  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  exaggerated  promises  of  Its 
prophets.  Since  the  new  seeds  require  fertil- 
Irer,  Irrigation,  and  modem  equipment,  they 
are  limited  In  their  application,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  situation  In  the  develop- 
ing world.  As  a  consequence,  the  projected 
increase  in  agricultural  production  of  as 
much  as  6  per  cent  a  year  has  never  materi- 
alized. 

Further  difficulties  have  resulted  from  the 
severe    weather    of    the    past    two    years; 


droughts  In  some  parts  of  the  globe  and 
floods  In  others  caused  bad  harvests  In 
many  areas  and  a  drastic  decline  in  agricul- 
tural yields  throughout  the  world.  Today, 
grain  stocks  are  at  their  lowest  point  In 
twenty  years  and  the  general  world  food  sit- 
uation Is  more  severe  than  at  any  time  since 
the  mld-1960's.  As  Science  magazine  stated 
some  months  ago,  "pessimism  is  back  in 
vogue"  with  respect  to  the  world  food  situ- 
ation.* 

With  renewed  concern  over  the  Increasing 
demand  for  food  has  come  the  realization 
that  agricultural  production  is  constrained 
not  so  much  by  the  avaUabUlty  of  arable 
land  and  advanced  technology  but  by  the 
avaUablllty  of  fresh  water.  Sophisticated 
methods  of  irrigation  have  been  supple- 
mented by  efforts  to  shift  precipitation  pat- 
terns and  alter  the  flow  of  rivers.  On  an- 
other level,  the  untapped  resources  of  the 
sea  have  been  cited  as  the  potential  cure-all 
for  a  htrngry  world.  Here  again,  however,  the 
prospects  for  achieving,  ever-increasing 
yields  have  alternated  Between  optimism 
and  pessimism. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  Ashing  commu- 
nities of  the  world  were  landing  between 
15  and  20  mUUon  tons  of  marine  products- 
by  the  mld-1960'8,  the  world  fish  catch  had 
risen  to  between  60  and  70  mUllon  tons. 
This  substantial  Increase  over  a  twenty-year 
period  gave  rise  to  the  overly  optlmUtIc  be- 
lief that  the  sea  could  save  mankind  from 
hunger  and  starvation.  By  the  end  of  the 
1960's,  however,  it  had  become  apparent  to  a 
number  of  scientists  that  the  ocean  was  not 
the  great  reservoir  of  food  It  was  once 
thought  to  be.  By  analyzing  the  basic  fac- 
tors governing  marine  food  production,  they 
concluded  that  most  of  the  ocean  was  lim- 
ited in  nutrients  and  that  productivity  was 
centered  largely  in  coastal  areas.  With  90 
per  cent  of  the  ocean  poor  In  terms  of  food 
resources.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total 
world  harvest  of  flah,  then  close  to  70  mll- 
Uon  tons  annually,  would  peak  at  only  lOO 
million  tons. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  scientists 
were  reevaluating  the  potental  food  produc- 
tion of  the  ocean,  the  fisheries  of  the  world 
were  faced  with  a  new  problem.  In  the  late 
laao's,  the  total  world  fish  catch  registered 
a  significant  decline,  the  first  in  the  postwar 
years.    Since    then,    the   annual    catch    has 
been   fluctuating    Irregularly.   In   the   early 
1970'8,  for  example,  the  landings  of  the  great 
Peruvian  anchovetta  fishery,  which  at  their 
peak  represented  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total  flah  production,  suddenly 
feU  sharply.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop 
was  a  ahlf  t  in  the  pattern  of  ocean  currents, 
a  sudden  cessation  of  the  upweUlng  of  nu- 
ment-rlch  waters  along  the  Peruvian  coast 
Tet,  underlying  this  immedUto  cause  was 
the   fundamental   problem   of   over-utUlza- 
tion   of   resources.    In   other  parts   of   the 
world,  herring,  cod,  haddock,  salmon   txma 
and    some    thirty   other   species   commonly 
used  directly  as  human   food   are   already 
over-flshed"     or     near    fuU     explolUtion 
Given  this  fact.  It  U  possible  that  the  total 
world  catch  may  never  even  reach  the  cur- 
rent projected  marlmtmi  of  100  mlUlon  tons 
a  year. 

How  Important  Is  the  present  contribution 
or  the  sea  to  human  nutrition  and  to  man's 
rood  needs  In  general?  In  terms  of  calories 
consumed,  the  contribution  U  virtually  In- 
•Ignlflcant.  Grains  of  different  varieties  stiU 
account  for  the  largest  percentage  of  human 
•nergy;  only  10  per  cent  of  our  caloric  Input 
comes  from  terrestrial  animals  In  the  form 
°t  meat.  eggs,  and  mUk.  and  a  mere  1-3  per 

•The  article  entitled  "World  Pood  Situ- 
ation: Pessimism  Comes  Back  into  Vogue" 
by  Nicholas  Wade  (Science.  August  17  1973) 
contains  an  Interesting  analysU  of  the 
«hort-  and  long-term  prospects  for  the 
world's  food  situation. 
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cent  from  fish.  In  terms  of  high-quality  ani- 
mal protein,  however,  the  role  of  flah  prod- 
ucts Is  far  more  significant.  Of  the  70  mlUIon 
tona  of  fish  now  harvested  annually,  some  11 
million  tons,  or  17  per  cent,  can  be  regarded 
aa  human  food.  The  rest  consists  of  either 
fish  used  for  animal  feed,  fertUlzer,  and  halt, 
or  Inedible  shells,  seaweeds,  and  other  wastes. 
In  terms  of  the  protein  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  FAO,  the  11  million  tons  of 
edible  fish  represents  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  high  quality  animal  protein  needed  by 
the  3.6  billion  people  living  on  the  earth 
today. 

Would  the  projected  annual  yield  of  one 
himdred  million  tons  materially  Improve  the 
world  food  situation  by  the  year  2000?  Un- 
fortunately not.  If  present  trends  continue, 
there  wlU  be  more  than  7  billion  people  on 
the  earth  by  2000  and  the  contribution  that 
commercial  fishing  will  make  to  their  pro- 
tein needs  wlU  be  less  than  it  is  today — some 
18  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  current  fig- 
ure of  25  per  cent.  In  other  words.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  commercial  fishing,  in  Itself,  can 
ever  provide  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
our  requirement  for  high-quality  animal 
protein. 

To  Improve  and  Increase  aquatic  pro- 
ductivity, we  must  go  beyond  traditional 
fishing  methods  to  farm  the  ocean  scien- 
tifically. Primitive  forms  of  aquaculture  have 
been  carried  out  In  Southeast  Asia  for  many 
years,  even  centuries  In  some  Instances. 
These  sea  farming  systems  are  quite  effective 
In  producing  fish  and  their  Implementation 
in  other  areas  offers  the  promise  of  greatly 
expanded  food  supplies  from  the  sea. 

Along  the  coast  of  almost  any  country  In 
Southeast  Asia,  one  can  find  acres  of  farm 
ponds  that  have  been  constructed  by  clear- 
ing and  excavating  mangrove  swamps  with 
hand  labor;  slabs  of  mud  are  used  to  build  up 
the  simple  dikes  that  form  the  pond.  In  most 
cases,  the  ponds  are  linked  to  an  estuary  or 
the  ocean  by  means  of  various  outlets,  some 
of  which  allow  water  to  flow  In  and  out  with 
each  tidal  cycle.  In  other  cases,  the  ponds 
are  cut  off  from  the  ocean  except  for  an  oc- 
casional change  of  water  when  they  become 
too  salty  from  evaporation  or  too  fresh  from 
the  heavy  rainfall.  The  nature  and  complex- 
ity of  the  pond  system  varies  depending  on 
the  counti7,  the  traditional  form  of  con- 
struction, and  the  species  to  be  cultivated. 

Once  the  ponds  are  completed,  they  ara 
stocked    with   young   organisms  of   various 
kinds;    mUkflsh,    mullet,    and    shrimp    are 
typical  of  the  species  grown  in  this  manner. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  fry  are  either 
captured  In  coastal  ponds  by  opening  the 
sluice  gates  on  the  Incoming  tide  or,  more 
likely,  piu-chased  from  dealers  who  special- 
ize in  collecting  and  selling  fry  to  fish  farm- 
ers. The  purchase  of  fry  U  currently  the  most 
expensive  part  of  the  farming  process;    it 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the  economy  of 
these   Asian  countries   if  modem   hatchery 
techniques  could  be  introduced  Into  the  flsh 
farming  systems,  thereby  providing  a  reli- 
able low-cost  supply  of  JuvenQe  organisms. 
Initially,  the  fry  are  placed  in  amaU  nurs- 
ery ponds  where  they  may  be  fed  artificially 
During   this  period,   the   main   production 
ponds  are  prepared  for  stocking.  The  first 
step  Is  to  drain  the  ponds  and  dry  them  for 
a  week  or  more.  The  bottom  soil   Is  then 
loosened  and  leveled  by  tilling  and  raking;  It 
may  also  be  fertilised  lightly  with  manure, 
rice  bran,  or  other  Inexpensive  natural  prod- 
ucts. Next,  the  ponds  are  flooded  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  three  Inches  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  weeks.  In  time,  a  oommimlty  d 
algae,  bacteria,  worms,  and  other  small  In- 
Tsrtebratee    grows   on    the    bottom    of   the 
ponds:   blue-green  algae.  In  particular,  are 
encouraged  because  their  nltrogen-fixlng  ca- 
pacity permits  the  pond  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  terms  of  its  nitrogen  sources.  This 
dense  mat  of  algae  and  associated  organisms 
constitutes  the  main  food  of  the  flsh  stocked 
In  the  ponds. 
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As  soon  as  the  fry  attain  flngerllng  size, 
they  are  transferred  into  the  production 
ponds  where  they  are  left  to  grow  for  several 
months  to,  at  most,  a  year  at  which  time 
they  become  marketable  and  are  harvested. 
The  average  yields  of  these  ponds  is  on  the 
order  of  500  pounds  per  acre  per  year,  a  rea- 
sonable but  not  outstanding  figure  for  the 
production  of  high-quality  animal  protein. 
To  promote  greater  yields,  new  techniques 
which  proved  effective  In  Taiwan  have  re- 
cently been  Implemented  in  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  particular  Importance  Is 
the  practice  of  continuous  stocking  and  har- 
vesting; Instead  of  stocking  the  pond  once  a 
year  with  fry,  aUowlng  them  to  grow  into 
adults  and  harvesting  them  all  together,  a 
population  consisting  of  several  different- 
sized  groups  Is  maintained  in  the  pond  at 
aU  times,  with  the  larger  flah  harvested  al- 
most continuously;  in  this  way,  the  pond  is 
kept  at  or  very  close  to  Its  optlmtun  cann- 
ing capacity.  Taiwanese  methods  of  control- 
ling predators  and  competitors  for  the  food  of 
the  cultiired  flsh  as  well  as  a  type  of  pond 
construction  which  promotes  more  efficient 
harvesting  have  also  been  adopted.  The  result 
of  these  very  simple  improvements  has  been 
to  increase  yields  from  about  500  pounds  to 
over  2,000  pounds  per  acre  per  year. 

In  stunmary,  this  form  of  aquacultiire  is 
simple.  Indeed  primitive,  in  conception,  yet 
Its  productivity  compares  very  favorably  to 
the  rate  of  production  per  unit  acre  of  land. 
Sea  farming  of  this  nattire  possesses  other 
advantages  as  well.  It  presents  more  of  the 
difficulties  Involved  In  introducing  new  prod- 
ucts Into  an  area  for  It  supplies  a  product 
which  Is  useful  and  already  accepted  in  the 
country  In  which  the  organisms  are  grown. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  underdeveloped  parts 
of  the  world  where  vast  acres  of  coastal  wet- 
lands exist.  It  can  be  developed  with  hand 
labor  and  very  little  capital  Investment  and 
It  requires  only  one  man  to  supervise  several 
hundred  acres  of  ponds,  except  (when  tradi- 
tional methods  are  used)  during  the  brief 
period  of  stocking  at  one  time  of  year  and 
harvesting  at  another.  It  can  be  undertaken 
on  almost  any  scale;  by  employing  almost 
identical  techniques,  a  wealthy  entrepreneur 
or  government  can  operate  thotisands  of 
acres  of  ponds  or  an  Individual  can  farm  a 
single  pound.  FtnaUy,  It  Is  an  extremely  prof- 
itable undertaking;  peoi^e  who  have  under- 
written coastal  aquaculture  projects  In  the 
PhUlpplnes  or  Singapore  or  Indonesia  are 
currenUy  realizing  a  20-30  per  cent  annual 
return  on  their  Investment. 

To  Illustrate  the  advantages  of  this  ap- 
proach, one  need  only  compare  the  dlfflculUes 
Involved  in  developing  a  commercial  fishing 
Industry  In  the  Phlllpplnee  with  the  success 
of  aquatic  farming  in  that  country.  Some 
years  ago,  the  FAO  set  out  to  make  flgMnp  a 
major  Industry  In  the  Philippines.  The  prob- 
lems were  formidable:  a  nonseagolng  people 
had  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  en- 
terprise; fishermen  had  to  be  recruited  from 
a  reluctant  native  population  or  Imported 
fpom  oth^  countries;  a  fleet  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, fre^r  ships,  and  delivery  vehicles  had 
to  be  procured;  and  fishing  ports,  storage  fa- 
cilities, and  roads  had  to  be  constructed  It 
was  an  extremely  difficult  task  oompared  with 
the  limited  effort  involved  In  establishing  a 
number  of  aquacxUtural  venttires,  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  operated  by  peo- 
ple who  want  and  need  this  kind  of  farming 
and  WlU  consume  Its  products. 

When  I  was  In  the  Philippines  In  1967  the 
total  annual  yield  of  existing  ponds  farmed 
In  the  traditional  manner  was  63,000  tons  or 
an  average  of  500  pounds  per  acre.  However. 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  introduction  of  Im- 
proved techniques  has  raised  current  produc- 
tion to  over  a  ton  per  acre.  In  addition,  the 
government  has  WenUfied  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  mangrove  swamps  that 
are  available  for  the  development  of  this  type 
of  pond  culture,  brtngtng  the  maximum 
theoretical  yield  of  PhUlppine  flah  culttire  to 
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approjclm&tely  1.7  mUllon  tois.  Production 
at  this  level  would  be  more  tli4ti.  adequate  to 
meet  the  protein  requlrementfof  the  entire 
country.  It  is  this  kind  of  experience  which 
underlines  my  beller  that  aqulculture  Is  po- 
tentially both  an  attractive  and  valuable 
method  ol  food  production. 

Using  these  figures,  can  we  <  xtrapolate  the 
total  theoretical  yield  IX  this   lorm  of  aqua- 
culture  were  supplied  on  a  global  scale?  On 
the  basis  of  my  own  oalculatlc  ns.  I  estimate 
that  there   are  about  one   billion  acres  of 
coastal  wetlands  In  the  world.  jAs  a  standard 
of  comparison,  some  seven  tcj  eight  billion 
acres  of  earth  are  now  used  fof  food  produc- 
tion, with  half  of  the  area  dejroted  to  agri- 
culture Bind  half  to  grazing.  If  inly  one-tenth 
of   the   available    wetlands,   of    100    million 
acres,  were  set  aside  for  aquaoultural  devel- 
opment, the  potential  yield,  uilng  improved 
methods  of  production,  would  be  100  million 
tons  of  fish  per  year— the  equivalent  of  the 
potetnlal  yield  from  the  world's  commercial 
fisheries.  This   rate   of  productivity   Is   par- 
ticularly Impressive  given  thej  fact  that  it 
can  be  achieved  through  a  reitlvely  simple 
process  that  requires  no  extraneous  feeding 
and  very  little  labor  or  caplti^  investment. 
Moreover,    while    the    potentli    yield    from 
aqu«culture  Is  equal.  In  termsTof  gross  ton- 
nage, to  the  potential  yield  froii  commercial 
fishing,   the  former  contains  k  far  greater 
percentage  of  material  that  la  fllrectly  bene- 
ficial to  man.  At  least  50  pc^  cent  of  the 
aquaculture    yield    Is    avaUable    for    direct 
human    consumption;    If   the  tenialnder    is 
recycled  as  flshmeal  or  fed  to  t4rre8trlal  ani- 
mals, another  10  per  cent  can  l^e  realized.  In 
the  case  of  the  commercial  fish  catch,  only 
17  million  of  the  potential  lOoTmUllon  tona 
can    be    consumed    by   humans.    Taken    to- 
gether, however,  the  commercial  catch  and 
the  aquaculttire  prodxicta  repnisent  77  mil- 
lion  tons   of  food — enough    t<    satisfy   the 
protein   requirement  of  a  population  eatl- 
mat«d  to  be  on  the  order  of  m\  en  billion  by 
the  yesu-  2000. 

It  should  be  emphasized  tha^  the  produc- 
tion figures  relatmg  to  aquacul^we  are  based 
on  the  relatively  simple  technologies  now  In 
use.  TheoretlcaUy,  It  Is  poeslhle  to  realize 
even  greater  yields.  For  examjile,  we  know 
that  the  production  of  food  Ini  aquatic  ssrs- 
tems  can  be  substantially  Increased  If  the 
production  of  the  plant  bloom*  which  sup- 
port the  food  organisms  can^je  expanded 
through  fertUlzatlon  of  the  wkter.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  addltlo^of  fertilizer 
can  pose  a  serious  threat  to  th^  viability  of 
farm  ponds.  If  these  systems  become  too 
heavily  laden  with  organic  material,  they 
become  unstable  and  their  oxygen  supply  is 
seriously  depleted.  The  central  problem  la 
that  Increased  yields  of  organic  matter  re- 
quire Intensive  fertilization  o*  the  water, 
yet  fertilization  eventually  beaines  a  limit- 
ing factor  m  aU  kinds  of  tood  production, 
whether  It  be  terrestrial  or  aquailc.  One  form 
of  aquacvilture  that  promises  hjcreased  pro- 
ductivity without  the  detrimental  effects  as- 
sociated with  fertilizers  was  4eveloped  by 
the  Chinese  over  a  thousand  yqars  ago.  The 
Chinese  practice  of  polycultur^  entails  the 
Introduction  Into  an  aquatic  Bystem  of  a 
number  of  different  species,  eaoh  occupying 
a  different  ecological  niche  an^  consuming 
a  different  type  of  food.  In  th^  case  of  the 
Chinese  carp,  six  varieties  can(  be  stocked 
In  one  pond;  the  grass  carp  whl^  cons\imes 
the  large  emergent  vegetation;  two  mldwater 
dwellers,  one  of  which  prefers  tooplankton, 
the  other  phytoplankton;  and  ttree  bottom 
dwellers  which  feed  on  mollusks,  worms,  and 
the  feces  of  the  grass  carp.  Th*  result  Is  a 
highly  efficient  system  of  fish  ctUture.  On 
Its  own,  the  grass  carp  eats  so  nuch  vegeta- 
tion that  Its  highly  organic  ^rastes  could 
upset  the  balance  of  the  pond;  within  the 
framework  of  polyculture,  however,  the  bot- 
tom-feeding fishes  derive  scwie  of  their 
notirlshment    from    the    partlaly    digested 
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plant  remains  in  grass  carp  feces,  thereby 
preventing  the  pond  from  becoming  over- 
l«Mlen  with  organic  wastes  and  adding  to  the 
production  of  fish.  The  yields  from  i^hls  form 
of  aquaculture  are  far  greater  than  thoee 
obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  a  single 
species. 

The  Importance  of  conserving  and  recy- 
cling  nonrenewable   nutrient*  has   led   not 
only   to  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
Chinese  polyculture  but  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  highly  advanced  form  of  aquacul- 
ture  designed   to  Increase  food  production 
from  the  sea  by  recycling  human  wastes.  For 
the  past  three  years,  the  Woods  Hole  Ocean- 
ographlc    Institution    has    been   conducting 
laboratory    experiments    In    wlUch    marine 
plankton    algae,    grown   In    dUuted   effluent 
from  treated  sewage  and  other  compounds, 
are  used  to  provide  food  for  shellfiah,  prin- 
cipally oysters.  A  flowing  system  has  been  de- 
vel(^>ed   In   which   seawater,   enriched   with 
the  effluent  from   a  nearby  secondary  sew- 
age treatment  plant.  Is  continuously  pumped 
Into  a  pond  of  algal  culture  as  a  comparable 
volume  of  culture  is  continuously  removed. 
The  slngle-ceUed  algae  in  the  pond  feed  on 
the  "effluent  fertilizer"  and  proliferate,  turn- 
ing the  water  muddy  brown  In  color.  This 
water   Is   then   circulated   through  runways 
where  the  oysters.  If  they  are  properly  lo- 
cated and  In  the  proper  number,  filter  out 
the   algae.   In   this   way,   the   algae   remove 
all  the  objectionable  nutrients  including  am- 
monia, nitrate,  and  phosphate  from  the  sew- 
age effluent  while  the  oysters,  in  ttirn,  re- 
move  the   algae  from   the   water.   However, 
since  the  oysters  are  not  completely  efficient 
machines,  they  return  some  of  the  nutrients 
to  the  water  In  the  form  of  excreted  wastes. 
To  utilize  these  secondary  waste  products, 
we  have   added  another  component  to  the 
system  which  consists  of  tanks  of  seaweed 
that  feed  on  the  residual  or  regenerated  nu- 
trients. Sea  lettuce  Is  one  of  the  varieties 
of  seaweed  which  thrives  in   this  environ- 
ment and.  In  yet  another  extension  of  the 
system.  Is  used  as  food  for  abalone. 

In  addition  to  the  excreted,  dissolved 
wastes  removed  by  the  seaweed,  the  oysters 
also  produce  a  solid  waste  product  which 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  is 
eaten  by  sand  worms.  The  sand  worms,  which 
are  highly  prized  as  bait — ^in  fact,  they  are 
more  expensive  per  pound  than  lobsters — are 
then  circulated  to  a  neighboring  tank  where 
they  serve  as  food  for  flounder.  The  outcome 
of  this  continuous  culttire  system  Is  a  pri- 
mary crop  of  oysters  and  side-crops  of  sea- 
weeds, worms,  flounder,  and  abalone.  In  the 
end,  the  ultimate  product  which  Is  discharged 
into  the  sea  Is  as  pure  or  purw  than  the 
ocean  water  Itself. 

In  my  view,  this  project  la  indicative  ot 
the  future  course  of  research  in  sea  farm- 
ing. By  working  with  pollution,  we  have  been 
able  to  achieve  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
protein  production  In  the  world.  Of  course, 
a  number  of  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the 
attempt  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  At  the  present  time,  the  major  chal- 
lenge Is  to  Insure  that  no  disease -carrying 
viruses  are  allowed  to  contaminate  the 
oysters.  Since  the  sewage  Is  chlorinated  be- 
fore being  pumped  into  the  tanks,  it  la  pre- 
sumably free  of  bacteria.  However,  it  la 
known  that  virus  particles  are  not  quanti- 
tatively removed  or  killed  by  conventional 
sewage  treatanent  methods.  A  monitoring  sys- 
tem which  will  concentrate  viruses  from  large 
volumes  of  seawater  has  recently  been  de- 
vised aa  a  first  step  in  our  study  of  the  vima 
problem.  It  Is  our  hope  that.  In  collabora- 
Uon  with  T.  O.  Metcalf  of  the  Department 
of  Microbiology.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  J.  O.  Trump  of  the  High  Voltage 
Laboratory,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, we  can  develc^  a  process  that  will 
destroy  virus  particles  at  the  sewage  treat- 
ment level,  well  before  they  enter  the  sys- 
tem. 
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Research  on  the  combined  sewage  treat- 
ment-aquacxUture  project  was  begun  on  a 
scaled-down  model  designed  and  tested  in- 
doors. The  model  was  later  expanded  in  size 
and  moved  outside  where  It  could  be  tested 
under  natural  conditions.  To  determine  the 
reliability,   productivity,   and   economics   of 
the   system,   however,    the   levrt    of   experi- 
mentation   must   be   increased   to   a   much 
larger  scale.  Last  faU,  a  new  Environmental 
Systems  Laboratory  was  completed  to  house 
pilot-scale   studies   related   to    the   project. 
Initially,  the  Environmental  Systems  Labo- 
ratory will  contain  a  12,000-8quare-foot  algae 
farm  as  well  as  shellfish  and  flnflsh  cxilture 
tanks    containing    seawater   from    Vineyard 
Sound  and  treated  effluent  to  cultivate  the 
algae.  The  six  algae  ponds  are  60  feet  in 
diameter  with  three-foot  depths;  the  shMl- 
flah  growing  umts  occupy  a  3,000-square-foot 
area;  and  the  piping  system  filters  and  heats 
up  to  1,000  gaUons  of  seawater  per  minute. 
What  does  the  project  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture? If  Implemented  on  a  large  scale,  such 
a  system  would  be  cai>able  of  producing  an 
annual  crop  of  one  million  pounds  of  shell- 
fish meat  from  a  one-acre  production  facil- 
ity and  a  fifty-acre  algae  farm  using  effluents 
from  a  community  of  11,000  people.  The  po- 
tential   yield    of    world-wide    aquaculture, 
based  on  the  simplest  Improvements,  is  al- 
ready an  impressive  100  million  tons  of  food; 
by    adopting    advanced    ctilture    techniques 
such  as  that  developed  at  Woods  Hole,  the 
yield  could  well  be  multiplied  ten-fold  with- 
in the  next  three  decades. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE- 
FIRST  STEP  TO  SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    I.OUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  well- 
meaning  people  are  starting  to  discuss 
health  insurance  In  one  form  or  another 
as  a  means  of  providing  fair  and  equita- 
ble health  care  to  all  of  the  American 
people.  Tragically,  in  the  discussions  of 
health  insurance,  little  is  said  to  remind 
the  people  that  all  of  the  pending  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  programs  are  di- 
rected toward  placing  private  Insurance 
plans  under  public  or  bureaucratic  con- 
trol. Nor  Is  it  mentioned  that  only  some 
11  percent  of  the  American  people  to- 
day do  not  have  private  health  insurance 
programs.  Nor  Is  it  ever  suggested  that 
converting  from  a  private  program  to  a 
publlcally  controlled  program  will  In- 
crease the  cost  and  significantly  down- 
grade the  quality. 

I  would  submit  that  none  of  the  pend- 
ing health  insurance  programs  could 
possibly  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  people  and  are  but  a  step  to- 
ward socialized  fiedlcine.  In  fact,  the 
labor  bosses,  so  adamant  in  continued 
salary  raises  for  their  membership,  con- 
tinue to  support  a  health  security  bill 
which  would  take  over  all  existing  health 
insurance  programs,  public  and  private, 
and  provide  "free"  health  care  for  every- 
one under  a  single  federally  run  system 
to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury. 

The  president  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  testifying  in  Washington 
last  week,  questioned  whether  the  Amer- 


ican public  is  as  much  interested  in  en- 
actment of  a  national  health  Insurance 
plan  as  the  news  media  would  have  them 
believe. 

The  recent  Harris  poll  shows  Inflation 
still  ranking  as  first  on  the  priority  lists 
of  concerns  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  same  survey  ranked  health  care 
as  15th.  Since  any  new  Federal  program 
must  result  in  expanded  spendliig  which 
will  only  result  in  more  inflation,  our 
leaders  who  are  demanding  a  federally 
controlled  health  program  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public  seem  to  be  only 
fooling  themselves. 

In  discussing  Federal  control  of  health 
care,  the  politicians  and  the  opinion- 
making  machinery  are  using  Americans' 
concept  of  our  present  private  health 
care  systems  to  make  our  people  believe 
they  have  the  same  benefits  imder  so- 
cialized medicine.  They  will  not. 

The  advocates  of  "new  medical  care" 
are  showing  one  thing  and  working  to- 
ward another. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  find  the 
following  editorial  from  the  local  news- 
paper, which  has  never  shown  great 
concern  over  inflation,  along  with  an- 
other related  newsclipping,  of  interest: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  24,  1974] 
AMA  PBEsmENT  Says  Public  May  Not  Want 
A  Health  Plak 

The  American  Medical  Association  yester- 
day questioned  whether  the  American  public 
Is  much  interested  In  enactment  of  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan. 

AMA  President  Russell  B.  Roth  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  told  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
any  such  plan.  Including  the  one  favored  by 
his  organization,  is  bound  to  push  up  health 
costs. 

He  said  a  recent  Louis  Harris  survey  showed 
that  "concern  for  medical  care  rated  15th 
on  the  priority  list,  while  Inflation  ranked 
first." 

"That  raises  a  final  question,"  he  said. 
'TJoes  the  public  really,  genuinely,  want 
Congress  to  aggravate  Its  principal  concern — 
Inflation — In  order  to  treat  the  15th  ranking 
problem — health?" 

However,  Both  said  that  if  Congress  de- 
cides to  move  ahead  on  national  health  in- 
surance, It  should  give  close  consideration 
to  the  AMA  proposal  caUed  Medlcredlt. 

The  AMA  plan  would  permit  beneficiaries 
who  pay  part  or  all  of  their  health  Instirance 
premiums  to  private  companies  to  use  tax 
credits  to  offset  a  part  of  their  payments. 

This  mechanism  would  "mlnlmUse  the 
number  of  doUars  making  a  round  trip  to 
Washington,  as  tax  to  return  as  a  shrunken 
benefit." 

He  said  a  proposal  would  be  the  least  de- 
sirable because  It  would  boost  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  and  Involve  maximum  government 
participation  In  the  financing. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  labor  and  Irksvirance  In- 
dustry spokesmen  continued  their  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  a  national  insurance 
plan  should  operate  through  the  private  In- 
surance Industry. 

"We  are  strongly  opposed  to  private  Insur- 
ance coverage  and  employer-employee  con- 
tributions .  .  ."  Dr.  Lorln  E.  Kerr,  director 
of  occupational  health  for  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  said. 

He  said  basic  requirements  for  a  health- 
care plan  Include  comprehensive  benefits, 
universal  coverage,  financing  by  a  progres- 
sive Income  tax  surcharge  and  quality  and 
cost  controls. 

But  Frederick  E.  Rathgeber,  vice  president 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co,  and  spokes- 
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man  for  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  and  other  groups,  said  a  partial  or 
total  government  takeover  would  be  "Inefl*- 
clent,  Infiexlble  and  an  unnecessary  use  of 
taxes  urgently  needed  to  deal  with  other 
domestic  needs." 

He  said  the  private  Insurance  Industry  can 
demonstrate  that  It  Is  efficient  and  that  Its 
profits  have  been  extremely  modest  and  used 
to  expand  and  Improve  Its  services. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poat,  May  26,  1974] 
Tbs  Health  Insttrakce  Debate 
The  hearings  on  national  health  Insurance 
that  began  last  week  In  the  Senate  and  last 
month  In  the  House  are  not  Just  for  show 
and  tell.  Both  of  the  committee  chairmen 
Involved,  are  personally  sponsoring  national 
health  Insurance  bills.  Each  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  wants  to  report  out  a  bill  In 
this  session  and  has  some  hope  It  may  paas. 
The  earnest  and  often  technical  questions 
which  committee  members  are  throwing  at 
witnesses  reveal  that  the  members  are  not 
grandstanding  for  the  voters  back  home; 
they  are  seriously  thinking  through  the  diffi- 
cult practical  problems  of  setting  up  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  system. 

Moreover,  the  parade  of  witnesses  haa 
shown  clearly  that  the  question  being  de- 
bated is  not  whether  the  United  States  should 
have  national  health  Insurance,  but  what 
kind  It  should  have.  Even  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Is  no  longer  opposing  national 
health  Insurance  as  such.  It  Is  pushing  Its 
own  limited  version  called  "Medlcredlt," 
under  which  the  federal  government  would 
use  the  Income  tax  to  subsidize  individual 
purchases  of  comprehensive  health  Insurance. 
It  Is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  the 
Impeachment  proceedings  v?lll  pre-empt  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  Congress  in  a  way 
that  prevents  enactment  of  health  Insurance 
legislation  In  this  session  of  Congress.  But 
other  obstacles  to  passage  also  exist,  and 
these  strike  us  as  being  surmountable  with  a 
little  good  will  and  good  sense.  One  Is  the  fact 
that  divisions  stUl  exist  on  several  crucial  fea- 
tures of  a  prospective  national  health  insur- 
ance system.  The  other  Is  the  possibility  that 
as  the  election  nears  some  legislators  may 
decide  they  have  more  to  gain  from  voting  for 
a  lost  cause  than  from  Tn«.iciTig  the  com- 
promises necessary  to  get  a  health  Insurance 
bill  enacted. 

The  grounds  for  a  compromise,  however, 
are  there.  Fairly  general  agreement  already 
exists  that  the  bill  ought  to  (1)  replace 
Medicaid  with  comprehensive  subsidized 
health  Insurance  for  low  Income  people  and 
(2)  protect  everyone  against  the  "cata- 
strophic" medical  expenses  of  a  serious  ill- 
ness or  accident.  The  three  bills  under  seri- 
ous discussions  accomplish  these  goals  in 
different  ways. 

The  Kennedy-Mills  bill  would  provide  com- 
prehensive health  Insurance  coverage  for 
everybody  imder  the  Social  Security  system 
and  finance  It  by  Increasing  Social  Security 
taxes.  Only  the  poor  would  get  free  care, 
however;  most  people  would  have  to  pay  a 
portion  of  their  medical  bllla,  but  would  be 
fully  protected  against  expenditures  exceed- 
ing 81.000  a  year  per  family.  We  believe  thla 
Is  basically  a  sound  approach. 

Administration  proposal  would  provide 
similar  benefits  (with  most  families  con- 
tributing to  their  bllla  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,500  a  year),  but  would  pay  for  it  dif- 
ferently. Employers  would  be  required  to  buy 
Insurance  coverage  from  private  Insurance 
companies  and  to  share  the  premiums  with 
their  employees.  Only  the  needy  would  have 
their  Insurance  subsidized  out  of  general 
tax  revenues.  We  are  less  enthusiastic  about 
the  administration  approach,  mainly  be- 
cause it  seta  up  a  private  tax  (the  premium 
paid  directly  to  the  Insurance  company)  and 
falls  to  provide  adequate  public  controls  on 
the  Insurance  Industry  or  the  health 
providers. 
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The  Long-Blblooff  bUl,  far  less  compre- 
hensive than  either  of  the  other  two,  would 
provide  only  catastrophic  protection  against 
family  expenditures  exceeding  |2,000  a  year 
and  would  set  up  a  separate  program  for  the 
poor.  Except  perhaps  as  an  Interim  measure, 
the  Long-Rlblcoff  approach  strikes  ua  aa 
inadequate.  It  does  nothing  to  help  middle 
Income  people  obtain  comprehensive  coverage 
of  less  extreme  medical  disasters,  and  its 
separate  system  for  the  poor  perpetuates 
two-class  medicine. 

The  President,  in  a  radio  address  last 
Monday,  reemphaslzed  the  Importance  he 
attaches  to  national  health  Insurance  and 
his  willingness  to  work  out  a  compromise 
with  the  Congress.  We  hope  he  la  willing  to 
move  toward  the  Kennedy-MUla  approach, 
rather  than  scaling  down  his  own  proposal 
In  the  direction  of  the  Long-Blblcoff  blU. 

If  a  workable  compromise  la  to  be  effected, 
one  more  voice  must  be  raised  In  Its  favor: 
the  voice  of  organized  labor,  which,  for  good 
reasons,  carries  great  weight  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  discussions  of  health  insurance.  So  far 
the  major  vinlons  have  rejected  all  three  bills. 
They  are  holding  out  for  a  far  more  drastic 
"health  security"  bill  that  would  replace 
all  existing  health  insurance,  public  and 
private,  with  a  single  federally-run  system 
and  would  provide  free  care  for  everyone. 

We  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and 
workability  of  such  a  total  transformation 
of  the  health  financing  system  In  one  big 
leap.  So  does  most  of  the  Congress.  Labor's 
leadership  should  stop  painting  Its  Utopias 
with  a  broad  brush  and  get  Into  the  practical 
realistic  debate  that  Is  taking  place  on 
Capitol  Hill  right  now.  With  union  support, 
a  compromise  bill  preserving  the  best  features 
of  the  Kermedy-Mllls  approach  would  stand  a 
good  chance  of  passage. 


DEAN  RUSK  AND  THE 
OTEPKA  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  10  in  an  article 
on  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance quotes  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  as  stating  that  he  recalls  no 
"instance  of  wiretapping  or  other  elec- 
tronic surveillance  directed  toward  any 
officer  of  the  Department  of  State  or 
£iny  newsman  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering leaks."  It  was,  of  course,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  that  the  most  celebrated 
wiretap  case  of  the  1960's,  the  Otto 
Otepka  case,  occurred.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  In  exhaustive  hearings  on 
State  Department  security  and  on  the 
Otepka  case,  brought  to  public  attention 
the  tapping  of  Mr.  Otepka's  phone  by 
State  personnel,  two  of  whom  later  "re- 
signed" when  the  subcommittee  revealed 
their  perjurious  testimony  concerning 
their  part  tn  the  tapping. 

That  Mr.  Rusk  knew  and  was  involved 
In  the  case  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
For  Instance,  in  his  news  conference  of 
February  25,  1965,  Mr.  Rusk  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  Otepka  case  by  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  the  Des  Moines  Register  in- 
vestigative reporter  and  later  counsel  to 
President  Nixon: 
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MoLXJCMBoiT.  Well,  do  you  condone  tbe  un- 
autborteed  wire  taps  or  bave  ybu  looked  Into 
tbls  at  all?  ' 


RtTSK.  A3  you  know,  sir,  I  haire  looked  Into 
this  In  gntkt  detail,  but  I  amj  not  going  to 
get  Into  tbla  with  you  today. 

On  May  26, 1974,  the  sam^  Mr.  Mollen- 
hoff  reminded  Mr.  Rusk  o^  the  Otepka 
case  in  his  syndicated  colvmm  appearing 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dl«patch.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  RECpai}  the  Mol- 
lenhoff  column  and  excerptj  from  two  of 
Mr.  Rusk's  news  conference*  when  he,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  was  questioned,  on 
both  occasions  by  Mr.  Mollanhoff  on  the 
use  of  unauthorized  wiretaps  employed 
against  Mr.  Otto  Otepka,  a  ^tate  Depart- 
ment employee  at  that  time : ; 

[Prom  the  Richmond  Tlme^-DlBpatcb. 

May  26, 1974] 
RuBK   •■PoacoT''  His  Own   l^atn-AFPiifo 

SCAKDAL  I 

(By  Clark  R.  MoUenbloS) 
Wasruvoton. — Former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  either  haa  an  exoeedingly  bad 
memory  or  Is  engaged  In  an  Intentional  mis- 
representation to  the  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  electronic  eavesdroppltig  and  wire- 
tapping when  be  bead^^  the  ^tate  Depart- 
ment. 

Rusk  has  testified  to  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee that  be  knows  of  no  eavssdropnlng  or 
wiretapping  of  State  Department  en.ployees 
during  the  Kennedy  or  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. 

And,  In  a  burst  of  self-rlghteoiisness  total- 
ly out  of  character  with  his  »ctlve  role  In 
the  cover-up  In  a  case  Involilng  security 
evaluator  Otto  Otepka.  Rtisk  si^ggested  that 
he  would  have  quit  as  secretary  had  such 
taps  been  placed  on  bis  staff  members  with- 
out his  knowledge.  ' 

"There  would  have  been  someone  else  In 
my  office  the  next  day."  Rusk  ^Id  the  Joint 
foreign  relations  and  Judiciary!  subcommit- 
tees. He  said  he  had  strong  fetllng  against 
some  of  the  tactics  engaged  In  by  the 
Nixon  administration   In   receqt   years. 

Rusk,  now  a  teacher  of  Interaiatlonal  law 
at  the  University  of  Georgia,  may  have  had 
no  role  In  the  decisions  to  "ge«  Otepka"  by 
burglarizing  his  office  safes,  pitting  a  tap 
on  his  telephone  and  Installing  a  "bug" 
In  his  office.  | 

But  thousands  of  pages  of  t^lmony  be- 
fore congressional  committees  on  the  In- 
famous ordeal  of  Otepka  demcKistrate  that 
the  secretary  of  state  knew  t)f  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Ulegal  wlre^pplng  and 
night  entry  of  Otepka's  safe.  R\»sk  also  took 
an  active  part  in  covering  up  ■  for  the  In- 
dividuals engaged  In  the  shaiiieful  efforts 
to  frame  Otepka,  who  was  Branded  "an 
enemy"'  of  the  Kennedy  admlnfctratlon. 

What  won  Otepka  a  priority  position  on 
the  Kennedy  administration's  eqemy  list  was 
his  truthful  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  on  certain 
laxities  in  the  administration  i>f  the  SUte 
Department   employe   security  program. 

Otepka.  a  long-time  civil  »ervant  and 
expert  security  evaluator.  gav^  bis  frank 
opinion  on  a  Kennedy  appolntee|  and  refused 
to  change  his  report. 

When  Otepka  was  caUed  befoife  the  Senate 
committee,  his  testimony  was  14  direct  con- 
tradiction of  that  of  one  of  Us  superiors. 
John  P.  ReUly.  then  the  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state. 

In  proving  that  he  was  telimg  the  truth 
and  that  Rellly's  testimony  waj  Inaccurate, 
Otepka  produced  three  documetits  from  hte 
fUes  that  conclusively  corrobora|ed  his  testi- 
mony. 

According  to  unchallenged  teistlmony  be- 
fore the  Senate  internal  security  subcom- 
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mlttee,  Rellly  and  two  other  State  Depart- 
ment officials — Elmer  Dewey  HUl  and  David 
Bellsle — embarked  on  the  "get  Otepka"  effort 
complete  with  burglary,  eavesdropping,  wire- 
tapping, and  personal  surveillance.  It  was 
done  with  a  fervor  worthy  of  a  Charles 
Colson,  John  Erhllchman  or  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

That  subcommittee  engaged  In  direct  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  Rusk  on  the 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  after  ReUly, 
Hill  and  Bellsle  under  oath  made  broad  cate- 
gorical denials  of  any  knowledge  of  eaves- 
dropping or  wiretapping. 

Rusk  and  the  State  Department  legal  office 
took  part  In  approval  of  letters  written  by 
ReUly.  HUl  and  Bellsle  In  which  they 
admitted  that  they  had  tapped  Otepka's  tele- 
phone and  bugged  Lis  office.  But  they  In- 
sisted that  their  denials  under  oath  were 
Justified  because  "static"  on  the  wire  made 
the  effort  "Ineffective." 

Even  this  ludicrous  explanation  was  fttlse, 
for  HIU  later  admitted  that  there  were  "a 
dozen"  recordings  made  of  Otepka's  con- 
versations, that  he  had  told  Rellly  and  Bellsle 
about  these  recordings  and  that  they  had 
In  fact  listened  to  them  with  comments  In- 
dicating some  of  It  would  be  belpftU  In  the 
"get  Otepka"  effort. 

Hill  testified  that  on  Rellly's  Instructions 
he  gave  the  recordings  to  an  unlndentlfled 
man  who  met  him  In  a  State  Department 
corridor.  Rellly  later  testified  that  he  had 
no  recollection  of  any  recordings,  conversa- 
tions with  Hill  or  Instructions  to  Hill. 

This  took  place  under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  whose  response  was  to  force  the 
resignation  of  Hill,  who  played  much  the 
same  role  as  John  Wesley  Dean  In  the  cur- 
rent Watergate  controversy. 

Bellsle's  conduct  was  condoned  by  the 
State  Department  where  he  remained  and 
was  promoted  under  the  Rusk  regime.  Rellly 
was  permitted  to  resign  from  the  State  De- 
partment with  no  derogatory  rejwrt  In  his 
personnel  record,  and  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration found  a  proper  place  for  this  wire- 
tapping as  a  hearing  examiner  at  the  Federal 
Comnaunlcatlons  Commission. 

Otepka  has  noted  recently  that  In  a  June 
1967  hearing,  he  was  Informed  by  Irving 
Jaffe,  a  Justice  Department  lawyer,  that  the 
taped  conversations  could  not  be  produced 
because  they  had  been  destroyed. 

The  action  has  similarities  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's effort  to  Install  L.  Patrick 
Oray  as  permanent  director  of  the  FBI  after 
learning  of  his  role  In  the  Ulegal  destruction 
of  papers  from  the  White  House  safe  of  con- 
victed Watergate  burglar  E.  Howard  Hunt. 

Repetition  of  the  documented  story  of 
Busk's  responslbUlty  in  the  Otepka  matter 
Isn't  Intended  to  minimis*  crimes  of  Nixon 
administration  officials.  Rather,  It  demon- 
strates  that  lack  of  Integrity  In  high  places 
Is  not  a  cbaracterlatlo  unique  to  tbls  ad- 
ministration. 

IncldentaUy,  It  also  points  up  that  Impor- 
tant segments  of  the  press  and  television 
were  considerably  less  aggressive  In  dealing 
with  such  evidence  of  abuse  of  executive 
power  when  it  was  done  by  officials  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  adijiinlstratlons. 

TBAWSCMPT,  BXCKtTMMT  RXTSK'S  N*W8  CONITH- 

xiiCE  or  Febxuabt  28,  1966 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  a  number  of  years- 
excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  turn  to  an  Internal  problem 
In  the  State  Department.  Mr.  John  Rellly. 
who  took  part  in  some  unauthorized  wire 
taps  In  the  Otepka  case  here  several  years 
ago,  gave  some  untruthful  testimony  under 
oath  before  a  Committee  of  Congress  on  this 
and  now  he  has  been  hired  by  the  FCC.  J 
wonder  If  you  ootUd  tell  us  if  it  Is  true  that 
the  State  Department  made  no  unfavorable 
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comment  In  his  personnel  file  on  either  the 
unauthorized  wire  taps  or  the  untruthful 
testimony  under  oath  on  a  material  matter? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  comments  were  made 
In  his  personnel  file.  I  simply  am  uninformed 
on  that  point. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  condone  the  unauthorized 
wire  taps  or  have  you  looked  Into  this  at  all? 
A.  As  you  know,  sir,  I  have  looked  into 
this  In  great  detail,  but  I  am  not  going  to  get 
Into  this  with  you  today. 
Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  just  a  moment — 
Q.  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  Otepka 
case. 
A.  Yes? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  we  satisfied  that  all 
supplies  and  Infiltration  from  the  North  had 
been  stopped,  would  the  United  States  be 
content  to  solve  the  indigenous  aspects,  the 
civil  war  aspects,  by  free  elections  under  In- 
ternational supervision  In  South  Vlet-Nam? 
A.  Well,  let's  get  to  the  first  step  first, 
and  then  If  we  get  to  that  step,  then  we  will 
have  the  luxury  of  Indulging  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  step. 

Q.  What  are  our  policies  with  regard  to 
the  Indigenous  aspects  of  a  clvU  war?  Could 
you  enlighten  us  on  this? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  Indigenous  as- 
pects of  It  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
very  quickly,  and  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  could  turn  back  to  the  problem  of 
building  their  country  and  Improving  their 
constitutional  system,  elevating  the  eco- 
nomic standards  of  the  country  and  get  on 
with  the  .  .  . 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 
A.  Sure. 

Q.  I  did  want  to  clear  up  two  things  here. 
You  said  you  had  looked  Into  this  matter 
and  I  wondered,  did  you  know  there  were 
unauthorized  wire  taps  and  did  you  know 
there  was  untruthful  testimony  under  oath? 
Those  seem  to  be  the  pertinent  points. 

A.  Well.  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances 
Involving  both  those  points,  but  I  wont 
make  a  characterization  of  either  one  of 
them  at  this  point. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it's  aU  right?  Did  you 
approve  It? 

A.  No,  I  am  not  making  any  comment 
about  what  I  did  or  did  not  approve  of  about 
either  one  of  those  points. 

TfcANscHiPT,  Secret ABT  Rusk's  N*ws  Con- 
mxttcz  or  NoviMBnr  26,   1968 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  another  question,  could  you  tell  us 
what  high  State  Department  official  It  Is 
that  has  custody  of  these  Illegal  and  unau- 
thorized wiretap  recordings  on  the  Otepka 
telephone?  You  have  had  an  Investigation 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  so,  and  I 
thought  you  could  pin  that  down  for  us. 

A.  No,  I  don't  have  the  Information,  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  would  tell  you  If  I  had 
the  information. 

Q.  Well,  doesnt  It  seem  rather  Important? 
You  have  teetlmony  that  one  of  your  highest 
officials  was  given  custody  of  these  wiretap 
recordings,  that  were  illegal  and  unauthor- 
ized and  I  would  think  that  In  your  super- 
vision of  the  Department  that  you  would  be 
Interested  In  finding  this  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A.  Well,  when  you  talk  about  custody.  If 
you  are  talking  about  In  whose  lockbox  such 
things  are,  I  dont  know.  If  you  are  talking 
about  custody,  well,  this  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  Mr.  Crockett. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  who  obtained  those 
recordings?  Does  Mr.  Crockett  have  those 
recordings  now? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  get  Into  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  dont  know  why  not.  This  seems 
to  be 

A.  Because  I'm  Just  making  a  judgment 
that  I'm  not  getting  Into  It. 
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Q.  Well,  this  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion of  your  department  and  the  problem 
has  been  pending  now  for  about  two  years, 
and  I  would  think  you 

A.  You  have  asked  your  question  and  I 
have  given  the  answer. 


CARL  BILLMAN.  1913-74 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  on  January  26.  1974,  Carl  Bill- 
man,  who  was  for  over  26  years  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  died. 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  governing  board 
of  that  body,  I  came  to  know  Carl  Bill- 
man  and  to  observe  the  dedication  and 
ability  he  brought  to  his  responsibility  as 
chief  executive  oflBcer  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  include  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Billman  that  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Hard,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  California- 
Santa  Cruz,  and  a  senator  emeritus  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Dr.  Hard's  tribute  to  Carl  Billman 
follows: 

Carl  Bu.lman,  1913-74 
(By  Frederick  Hard) 

Carl  Billman,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  over 
twenty-six  years,  died  on  January  26  at  his 
birthplace  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts 
after  a  brief  Illness.  He  Is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Christopher  Billman,  6  Lewis 
Road,  Winchester,  and  by  his  brothers  Oeorge 
and  Russell.  Private  services  were  held  In 
Winchester  on  January  30. 

Bom  In  1913  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion In  Winchester  schools.  He  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard  In  1935.  There  he 
earned  both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degreee  In  his- 
tory, and  taught  that  subject  at  Harvard  and 
at  St.  Mark's  school.  In  September  1946  he 
was  engaged  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  Chapters,  and  upon  the  reelgnatlon  of 
Secretary  Oeorge  A.  Works  In  April  1947  he 
was  appointed  Acting  Secretary.  He  served  In 
that  capacity  tmtll  the  December  1947  meet- 
ing of  tbe  Senate,  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  to  the  Secretaryship. 

Early  In  that  period  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society  were  shifted  to  two  different  loca- 
tions In  New  York  City  and  to  another  tem- 
porary site  at  WUUiimsburg  while  plans  were 
going  slowly  forward  for  a  permanent  loca- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.  Secretary  Billman 
not  only  overcame  the  stresses  and  Incon- 
veniences of  these  dislocations  of  an  operat- 
ing base,  but  he  also  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  completion  In  1950,  of  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  the  new  home  at  1811 
Q  Street. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  Society  saw 
Its  greatest  period  of  growth,  both  In  num- 
bers of  chapters  (from  141  to  214)  and  in 
total  membership  (from  119,000  to  over 
260,000).  Yet  organizational  expansion  viras 
by  no  means  the  main  focus  of  his  Interest. 
Rls  chief  concern  was  for  the  encouragement 
of  higher  standards  of  excellence  for  colleges 
and  universities  through  the  promotion  of 
humanistic  learning.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fostered 
these  purposes  especially  by  several  develop- 
ments to  which  he  gave  much  attention :  the 
continuously  successful  publication  of  the 
Amertoan  Soholar;  the  remarkably  effective 
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visiting  Scholar  program;  the  estatbUsbment 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  annual  Book  Awards; 
and  the  expanded  activities  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Qualifications.  All  of  these  de- 
velopments depended  largely  upon  capable 
and  efficient  staff  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. Mr.  Blllman's  ability  to  command  re- 
spect and  loyalty  from  his  office  force  was 
noteworthy  but  never  ostentatious.  Tbe  par- 
ticularly complex  duties  of  the  Committee  on 
Qualifications  Imposed  heavy  demands  upon 
his  time,  talent,  temperament,  and  experi- 
ence; but  he  performed  his  tasks  admirably, 
with  skill,  energy,  tact,  and  gentle  patience. 
Successive  chairmen  of  that  committee  have 
frequently  expressed  their  grateful  approval 
of  his  expert  and  judicious  assistance. 

His  friends  were  pleased  and  even  this  ha- 
bitual modesty  could  not  conceal  his  own 
surprise  and  pleasure  at  two  events  which 
recently  gave  recognition  to  the  esteem  In 
which  he  was  held  by  bis  colleagues  and  as- 
sociates. One  of  these  was  the  conferring  of 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Davidson  College;  the  other,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  secretaryship,  the  pre- 
sentation, on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  of  a  gold 
watch  and  a  ceremonial  citation  by  President 
Park. 

A  valued  member  of  his  staff  has  lately  said, 
"Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  work 
with  him  knew  how  Mr.  Billman  matched  a 
demanding  standard  of  excellence  with  un- 
usual consideration  for  others.  We  shall  try 
to  continue  that  tradition."  A  further  testi- 
mony of  this  quality  of  considerate  loyalty  to 
the  Society  that  he  served  so  well  Is  the  fact 
that  not  long  before  the  onset  of  his  last  Ill- 
ness, when  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  his  retirement  annuity,  he  quietly  named 
as  one  of  his  beneficiaries  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Foundation.  The  loss  of  Carl  Billman  will  be 
mourned  wherever  the  Influence  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Is  felt.  A  memorial  fund  has  been  set 
up  In  his  name.  Contributions  may  be  made 
to  tbe  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  NOT 
RESIGN 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

07  mOIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  many  disagreements  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration.  Our  differ- 
ences are,  I  believe,  fundamental.  I  have 
opposed  the  policies  and  the  program  of 
the  President  whenever  I  thought  that 
his  proposals  were  fiscally  unsound  and 
generally  damaging  to  the  country. 
Therefore,  what  I  am  about  to  say  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  blanket  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Nixon,  his  programs,  or  his 
admlnistratioD.  The  issue  is  much  more 
fundamental  than  that.  The  question  Is 
whether  by  resigning  imder  pressure 
from  members  of  the  Government,  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  and  others,  Mr.  Nixon 
will  be  setting  a  precedent  for  future 
Presidents,  llie  question  is  whether  his 
resignation  will  merely  whet  Congress 
appetite  for  power. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  executive  privilege  and  the 
Presidency.  It  is  not  an  Impeachment 
inquiry  that  will  damage  the  Presidency, 
although  it  may  damage  the  President;  it 
is  the  resignation  of  a  President  that  may 
damage  the  Presidency.  By  capitulating 
to  pressure  for  his  resignation,  Mr.  Nixon 
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would  go  a  long  way  toward  transform- 
ing this  coimtry  from  a  republic,  whose 
Chief  Executive  Officer  serves  for  a  fixed 
term  of  years,  to  a  democracy,  whose 
leader  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  resigning  rather  than  enduring 
Impeachment,  Mr.  Nixon  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, changing  this  Government  from  one 
ruled  by  a  written  Consttiution  to  one 
ruled  by  a  popular  will.  Our  Republic 
would  not  be  changed  into  a  parlia- 
mentary system — even  a  parliamentary 
system  requires  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
for  the  removal  of  a  chief  executive — it 
would  be  transformed  into  an  ochloc- 
racy: rule  by  the  mob.  The  mob,  of 
course,  in  this  case  is  much  more  so- 
phisticated than  a  street  gang,  yet  it  is 
nonetheless  a  mob. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation 
at  this  time  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances would  gravely  affect  our  form  of 
government.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress have  publicly  urged  the  President 
to  resign,  some  more  thoughtfully  and 
responsibly  than  others.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  course  of  £u;tion  would  be  more 
damaging  to  the  I»residency  than  an  im- 
peachment proceeding.  By  impeachment 
and  conviction  a  President  may  be  re- 
moved from  office;  by  resignation  under 
pressure,  the  Constitution  is  altered  in 
effect.  If  not  in  substance.  Prom  that 
time  forward  the  understanding  will  be 
that  a  President  may  serve  a  4  year  term, 
only  if  his  popularity  remains  high  in 
our  national  plebiscites,  the  polls. 

If  the  President  is  to  be  removed  from 
office,  he  ought  to  be  removed  by  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  means;  Im- 
peachment and  conviction  for  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. He  ought  not  to  be  removed 
by  extraconstitutlonal  means,  such  as  a 
forced  resignation.  One's  position  on  this 
matter  is  a  good  indication  of  how  ser- 
iously one  takes  the  Constitution  as  tbe 
law  of  the  land.  I  have  heard  it  argued 
that  resignation  is  a  constitutionally 
recognized  action,  and  that,  therefore, 
forcing  the  President  to  resign  is  con- 
stitutionally acceptable.  The  argument 
is  fallacious.  The  Constitution  obviously 
recognizes  that  a  President  might  re- 
sign, and  quite  properly  prescribes  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  for  filling  the 
vacant  office.  But  tbe  fact  is  that  there 
are  many  good  reasons  for  a  President  to 
resign  that  do  not  fundamentally  affect 
our  form  of  government;  however,  res- 
ignation imder  pressure  from  Members 
of  Congress,  the  news  media  and  others 
is  not  one  of  those  reasons  for  it  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  President.  A  good  reascm 
for  any  President  to  resign  might  be 
mental  or  physical  incapacity;  a  low 
showing  in  the  polls  is  not  a  good  reason 
for  a  Presidential  resignation,  for  it  Is 
based  upon  factors  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  a  man  is  able  or 
worthy  of  holding  office. 

To  say  then  that  resignation  In  this 
case  would  be  acceptable  because  resig- 
nation is  recognized  in  the  Constitution 
is  to  ignore  the  difference  between  a  res- 
ignation under  public  pressure  and  a  res- 
ignation for  internal  reasons.  If  the  Pres- 
ident cannot  perform  his  duties  due  to 
some  incapacity  of  his  then  he  ought 
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to  resign.  But  he  ought  n<«  to  resign 
simply  because  the  majority  of  the  people 
think  he  ought  to  resign,  f^r  he  holds 
office  imder  the  Constitution^  not  under 
the  Oalhip  polL  Plebiscitary  democracy 
Is  as  great  a  threat  to  a  fret  society  as 
dictatorship.  I  urge  the  President  to  stay 
in  office  and  await  the  outcome  of  the 
impeachment  procedure,  not  for  his  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  form  of 
government. 


MEDIA  COVERAQE  OP  l 
ISSUES 


SUBSTANTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    IMDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  Ip74 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speal^er.  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torial by  Philip  H.  Abelson^j  editor  of 
"Science"  magazine,  a  weekJir  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Tlie  article  to  which  I  refer  appears  in 
the  May  21,  1974,  Issue  of  tlils  Journal 
and  follows: 
Media  CoviaAoi  of  StrBaxANTr'x  Issues 

(By  PMUp  H.  AbeLson) 
A  cursory  examination  of  news  sources 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  cltljens  have  a 
great  number  of  opportunltles^o  become 
weU  Informed.  They  can  view  p^grams  on 
the  various  television  channels.  iMost  radio 
stations  give  the  news  at  least  hourly — some 
oontlnuously — and  tiiere  are  many  talk 
shows.  Newspapers  and  newsweeicllM  attempt 
to  carry  on  their  traditional  funijtlon. 

Yet  a  closer  examination  reveals  that  the 
news  media  are  not  effective  In  presenting 
balanced  news  in  depth,  but  are  io  a  degree 
oontrlbutlog  to  a  malfunctioning!  of  society. 
They  have  participated  in  crelatlng  and 
exacerbating  a  aerlee  of  crises  by  overcon- 
centratlng  attention  on  particular  topics. 
Typically,  after  a  period  of  concentrated  at- 
tention, the  media  suddenly  drop  one  topic 
as  they  rush  to  Indulge  in  oveAlll  of  the 
next  one.  j 

These  tendencies  were  noted  ay  Alan  L. 
Otten  In  a  recent  column  in  the  wall  Street 
Jovmal  which  began:  { 

"One  hallmark  of  oontemporar*  America, 
It's  frequently  been  noted,  is  the  phort  life- 
span of  its  crtaee.  I 

"A  problem  emerges  suddenly,  builds 
swiftly  to  crisis  proportions,  brfcfly  dom- 
.,  mates  public  consciousness  and  cobcem,  and 
then  abruptly  fades  from  view  ClvU  rights, 
urban  decay,  hunger,  drugs.  crln».  campus 
unrest,  medical  care,  the  environment,  en- 
ergy— one  succeeds  another  with  blurring 
speed,  almost  as  though  some  l3s(ie-of-the- 
year  club  were  In  charge."  ] 

A  glance  at  Otten's  list  leavea  on*  with  the 
impression  of  a  variable  amount  of  residue 
from  the  perioda  of  great  mass  mailia  atten- 
tton.  Most  of  the  topics  listed  are  how  prac- 
tically dead  a»  f ar  as  the  media,  are  con- 
cerned. True,  there  U  a  oonslderaUe  residue 
from  emphasis  on  the  envlronmei|t  both  in 
legislation  and  In  public  conscloxisness,  al- 
though with  sharply  ctirtalled  me«la  cover- 
age, the  public  concern  and  Interest  have 
lessened.  Atter  tremendous  attention,  news 
coverage  of  the  energy  crlJtti  has  atnoet  dU- 
M>P«ai'«d,  and  there  Is  Uttle  Indication  of 
substanuve  progress  m  meeting  the  issue. 
The  basic  problems  remain,  but  the  public 
U  bored  with  the  subject,  and  the  het  effect 
of  the  (»verage  is  to  make  It  morfc  difficult 
for  progress  to  be  made  la  the  futire. 
Another  undaalrable  feature  of  the  mas- 
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sive   attention    Is   its  lack  of  quality.  The 
bizarre  and  the  spectacular  news  takes  prece- 
dence over  reports   with   balance  and  sub- 
stance. We  at  Science  frequently  have  op- 
portunities to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
the  media  in  unearthing  the  facts  about  a 
given  situation,  and  more  often  than  not  we 
are  disappointed.  This  Is  parUcxilarly  true  la 
those  areas  in  which  science  and  technology 
Interact  with  public  policy.  These  Issues  are 
usually  complex  and  enduring  and  not  well 
handled  by  slick  or  sensational  Journalism. 
Ilie  current  practices  of  the  mass  media 
point    up    the    value    of    pubUcations    like 
Science  that  are  designed  to  inform  rather 
than  to  excite.  Although  our  resources  are 
comparatively  modest,  we  feel  no  handicap 
in  competing.   On  any  topic  we  choose  to 
cover,  we  can  if  we  wish  produce  a  more 
rounded,  complete,  balanced,  and  scholarly 
story.  Usually  we  do  not  choose  to  compete 
on   topics   that  are  being  well  covered   by 
others.  We  prefer  to  pinpoint  issues  before 
they  are  in  vogue,  and  we  are  not  averse  to 
dealing  with  significant  topics  after  others 
have  dropped  them,  provided  there  is  new 
and  relevant  Information. 

In  our  efforts  to  maintain  quality,  we  are 
fortunate  In  having  a  readership  that  ex- 
pects good  performance.  Our  authors  under- 
stand this  and  tend  to  behave  accordingly. 
We  are  also  fortunate  In  having  an  audience 
that  values  rigor  and  discussion  in  depth 
and  is  wlUlng  to  contribute  ideas,  time,  and 
money  to  the  common  objective. 
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WHEELINO,  W.  VA.,  CUSTOMHOUSE 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WXST   VIBOINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  30.  197 i 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thurs- 
day. May  23,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  the  Old  Custom- 
house In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  as  an  histor- 
ical monument.  The  dedication  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Vernon  D.  Acree,  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

The  significance  of  this  occasion  mer- 
its b^ng  recorded  in  tho  public  record. 
Mr.  Acree's  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  bt  VB.  Commissiokek  or  Customs, 
Veenon  D.  Aceee 

Banored  guests.  Congressman  MoUohan, 
Mr.  Latimer,  Mayor  Haranzo,  Mrs.  Fluty, 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  West 
Virginia  Independence  Hall  Foundation: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  partici- 
pate with  you  in  this  celebration  in  con- 
nection with  our  Nation's  Bicentennial. 

During  the  past  two  years  I've  visited  many 
old  customhouses  around  the  country.  Some 
of  them  are  even  older  than  your  magnifi- 
cent building.  But,  unfortunately,  most  have 
been  altered  to  provide  modem  conveniences. 
The  glow  of  gas  lights  no  longer  warms  mar- 
ble walls  as  the  architect  Intended. 

And  so  It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  see  this 
splendid  building  being  carefully  restored 
after  decades  of  only  minimal  care.  I  sincerely 
congratulate  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  directors  of  Independence  Hall  Founda- 
tion on  this  most    Impressive   project. 

I  have  heard  an  Interesting  story  about 
your  custombouse.  Back  during  the  Civil 
War  some  burglars  tried  to  rob  the  govern- 
ment vault  In  this  building.  At  the  time  the 
vault  held  over  a  million  dollars.  Now.  as 
I  imderstand  It.  this  vault  is  In  a  corner  be- 
tween two  walls  of  the  customhouse.  The 
burgtart  wcwked  an  night  with  crowbars  and 
chisel*  to  dig  a  hole  through  the  customhouse 
waUs.  But  between  every  layer  of  brick  they 


uncovered  Iron  bars.  It  was  nearly  daybreak 
aad  the  robbers  could  see  and  feel  the  money, 
but  they  couldn't  pry  apart  the  iron  bars 
to  get  it  out.  With  the  approach  of  dawn 
they  were  forced  to  flee.  Just  one  more  hour 
and  they  could  have  walked  off  with  a  for- 
tune. 

For  lack  of  an  hour  the  burglars  failed. 
Destiny  and  the  dawn's  early  Ught  were  surely 
on  the  Government's  side. 

Destiny  appears  to  have  a  history  of  siding 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  this  build- 
ing. One  htmdred  and  thirteen  years  ago  to- 
day, voters  in  this  area  sided  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  changed  the  course  of  local 
history.  On  May  23,  1861,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  voted  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  the 
northwestern  counties  voted  against  the  pro- 
pocal.  Thus  began  the  chain  of  events  which 
produced  the  great  State  of  West  Virginia. 
And,  as  you  all  know,  this  customhouse  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  those  momentous 
events. 

One  of  your  local  newspapers  In  1861  cred- 
ited destiny  with  providing  this  building  in 
time  for  the  new  State.  "A  fine  State  House," 
the  press  declared,  "and  Just  the  place  for  the 
legislature  to  meet.  The  governor's  room  was 
almost  made  to  order."  And  Indeed  I  have  to 
agree. 

Today  we  are  here  to  proclaim  this  distin- 
guished old  building  "historic"  as  part  of  the 
Customs  Service's  contribution  to  America's 
Bicentennial  Era.  Since  today  marks  a  fa- 
n^us  anniversary  in  West  Virginia  history, 
it  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  we  in  Cus- 
toms also  have  an  anniversary  coming  up. 
This  year  the  Customs  Service  marks  its 
i86th  birthday  as  an  agency  established  by 
George  Washington  and  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  So  today  I  want  to  speak 
brlefiy  about  the  history  of  this  small  but 
vital  agency  which  has  had  such  an  enor- 
mous Impact  on  our  country's  growth  and 
economic  poeltlon  in  the  world. 

When    the   people   of   Boston   tossed   tea 
cheets  into  the  harbor  200  years  ago  they 
were  rebelling  against  a  tariff — a  tariff  which 
meant  taxation  without  representation.  But 
when  our  forefathers  approved  tlie  Nation's 
Constitution,   the  same  tool  of  oppression, 
tariffs,  became  the  instrument  for  freedom 
and  economic  stability.  For  70  years  after 
1789,  Customs  produced  over  90  percent  of 
all  the  Tteasury's  funds.  These  doilars  made 
possible  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth. 
They  financed  the  opening  of  the  west,  be- 
ginning with  construction  of  the  National 
Road.  Better  known  as  the  Cumberland  Road, 
It  reached  your  city  of  Wheeling  in  1818.  The 
Louisiana  Territory,  the  Florldas,  the  Gads- 
den Purchase,  and  the  Alaska  Purchase  were 
also  financed  largely  by  customs  collections. 
In  1 836  Customs  revenues  even  paid  off  the 
national  debt!  And  during  the  18508  a  full 
Treasury,  created  largely  by  Customs  reve- 
nues, enabled  the  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
to  build  many  handsome  public  buildings. 
Including  this  customhouse. 

So  you  see,  not  only  destiny  but  also  cus- 
toms revenues  worked  togetlier  to  provide 
your  customhouse  "Just  in  time  to  serve  as  • 
State  House  and  Governor's  Office." 

Today  Customs  no  longer  produces  the 
greatest  share  of  the  Treasury's  funds.  Never- 
theless, the  Customs  Service  Is  still  Impor- 
tant to  the  Treasury  Department  and  to  the 
American  people. 

As  In  the  past,  we  are  stUl  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  contraband,  such  as  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs.  In  addition,  our 
mission  has  been  broadened  to  Include  such 
modern  responsibilities  as  environmental 
and  consumer  protection  and  cargo  theft. 

We  now  serve  at  300  ports  of  entry 
throughout  the  country  and  maintain  watch 
over  96,000  miles  of  land  and  sea  borders. 
And  we  enforce  over  200  laws  for  some  40 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Last  year  Customs  officers  inspected  and 
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examined  more  people,  vehicles,  boats,  cargo 
and  maU  from  abroad  than  ever  before  In 
history.  We  collected  more  than  $4.2-bllllon 
In  revenue  on  $68-bUUon  worth  of  Imported 
merchandise  on  a  budget  of  $225-mllllon. 

We  also  cleared  more  people  entering  the 
country  than  the  Nation's  entire  popula- 
tion— 263  million  persons. 

While  we  processed  this  mountain  of  mer- 
chandise and  maU  and  this  sea  of  humanity, 
our  enforcement  mission  also  registered 
gains.  We  confiscated  more  than  9500-mU- 
llon  in  Illicit  drugs. 

In  their  role  as  the  "first  line  of  defense" 
at  our  borders.  Cvistoms  officers  use  the  latest 
in  enforcement  technology:  a  nationwide 
computer-based  look-out  system,  8p>ecial 
sensors,  patrol  boats,  light  aircraft,  hellcop- 
teiB,  and  special-purpose  verlcles.  Obviously, 
we  have  come  a  long  way  from  that  handful 
of  revenue  officers  who  manned  the  cutters 
to  prevent  smuggling  In  the  1790s. 

Our  Wheeling  office  vras  closed  in  1913,  but 
last  year  Charleston  became  the  first  Cus- 
toms port  of  entry  In  West  Virginia  in  60 
years.  This  reflects  the  economic  growth  of 
your  State.  Charleston  is  clearly  emerging 
as  a  major  regional  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution center,  and  we  beUeve  this  new 
port  is  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
economic  future  of  your  State. 

last  year  exports  of  coal,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  manufactured  goods  from  your 
State  were  valued  at  $824 -million.  Total  Im- 
ports came  to  $463-mllllon,  so  it  looks  like 
West  Virginia  is  doing  Its  part  to  improve 
the  Nation's  balance  of  payments  I 

Changing  laws,  changing  patterns  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  changing  methods  of 
smuggling  continue  to  challenge  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  And  we  continue  to  modify  oixr 
activities  to  keep  abreast  of  these  changes. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  seek  to  preserve 
those  timeless  qualities  and  traditions  of 
our  Service  .  .  .  Just  as  you  In  West  Virginia 
have  sought  to  rescue  and  restore  this  beau- 
tiful monument  to  your  State's  history. 

Today  we  commemorate  this  building — 
symbol  of  Federal  authority  at  our  borders 
and  ports  of  entry  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
In  so  doing,  we  add  the  TreMiiry  Depart- 
ment's salute  to  your  proud  heritage.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  building  will  Insure 
an  opportunity  for  future  generations  to 
appreciate  your  State's  history  and  also  the 
contributions  the  Customs  Service  has  made 
to  our  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  my  associates  in  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  today.  Thank  you. 


A  STATEMENT  OP  NATIONAL  ISSUES 
AND  NEEDS  IN  THE  FIELD  OP  AQINQ 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Comprehensive  Older  Amer- 
icans Services  Act,  I  foimd  of  particular 
interest  a  recent  statement  of  "National 
Issues  and  Needs  in  the  Field  of  Aging" 
that  was  prepared  at  the  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus  Gerontology  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

The  statement  will,  I  believe,  be  of 
Interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress  in 
considering  legislation  that  affects  the 
older  people  of  our  cotmtry. 

The  statement  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Statemxnt  of  Nattonal  Isstizs  aifs  Nexds 
In  the  Fielo  or  Aginc,  April  1974 
Why  aging?  Attempts  to  focus  on  growing 
old  and  being  old  seem  inappropriate  in  this 
youth -oriented  society.  However,  the  bard 
facts  and  figures  are  that  America  is  graying. 
Whereas  in  1900  only  3%  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  age  65  or  older, 
today  21  million  people  or  10%  of  the  total 
American  population  is  over  the  age  of  65. 
WhUe  the  under  66  age  group  today  is  2.6 
times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1900,  the  over  65 
age  group  in  the  United  States  has  grown 
to  be  6.5  times  as  large.  Since  we  have  yet  to 
find  the  fountain  of  youth  or  the  road  to  an 
unvn-inkled,  undebUltated  Immortality,  the 
increasing  demand  Is  for  society  to  confront 
the  hard  social  realities  and  pressing  issues 
of  our  aging  society  in  a  himianltarlan  way. 
Some  of  the  specific  problem  areas  creating 
needs  for  older  people  are: 

MORE  PEOPLE  ABE  BEACHING  OLD  AGE  TODAY 

In  1900,  an  Individual's  life  expectancy  at 
birth  was  47  years.  Today  at  birth  an  indi- 
vidual's life  expectancy  is  70  years,  or  23 
years  longer.  In  the  VS.  today  those  who  are 
65  have  a  life  expectancy  of  16  years;  men 
can  expect  to  live  another  thirteen  years 
whUe  women  can  expect  another  sixteen 
years.  Today  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
longer  and  healthier  second  half  of  life  but 
also  to  one  which  is  often  unplanned,  frus- 
trated and  lonely.  A  critical  need  is  to  help 
individuals  plan  for  that  free  time  in  ways 
which  enhance  the  later  years. 

BETIREMXItT 

The  growing  empha§uA)n  early  retirement 
results  In  more  years  or  leisure  time  with  less 
Income  to  support  these  years.  In  the  United 
States  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion is  outside  the  labor  force.  Within  a  few 
years,  it  is  possible  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  adult  population  over  the  age 
of  20  will  be  considered  "nonproductive." 
Statistically,  this  means  that  some  26  mil- 
lion people  will  Ije  without  serious  "work" 
or  a  significant  role  to  occupy  their  time. 
Counselling  programs,  educational  programs 
as  well  as  retirement  and  social  planning, 
are  required  to  develop  alternative  life  styles 
to  replace  the  current  work-oriented  ethic. 

INCOME 

In  1971,  the  median  Income  per  year  of 
famUles  where  the  head  of  the  household  was 
over  65  was  $6,463  contrasted  to  $10,976  when 
the  family  head  was  under  65.  This  means 
that  older  famUles  live  on  about  $95  per 
week,  or  on  about  one  half  the  income  of 
younger  families.  The  median  yearly  Income 
for  unrelated  individuals  living  alone  or  with 
none-relatives  over  66  was  $2,109  or  about 
$45  per  week.  About  one  quarter  of  the 
elderly  live  below  the  poverty  level.  Many 
do  not  become  p>oor  until  they  reach  old 
age.  The  poverty  of  the  elderly  is  accentuated 
by  their  fixed  Incomes  In  the  present  period 
of  infiatlon  and  rising  costs.  The  priority 
here  is  to  assure  older  adults  adequate  and 
secure  incomes  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessary  Information  to  optlmaUy  budget 
their  available  financial  resources. 

recbeation:  thx  use  or  lxisube  time 

On  one  occasion  or  or  another,  all  of  us 
have  cried  out  for  free  time,  a  day  off,  or  an 
extended  vacation.  But,  how  would  it  be  to 
iiave  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  385  days  a  year  of  free  time?  That 
older  adults  find  It  difficult  to  use  all  this 
free  time  is  refiected  by  the  tremendous 
growth  and  Interest  In  Senior  Centers  across 
the  coimtry.  (In  1969  the  National  Directory 
of  Senior  Centers  contained  1200  listings  of 
Centers  as  contrasted  with  the  840  listed  in 
the  1966  directory.)  Leisure  activities  are  ex- 
pensive and  generally  geared  to  the  whims  of 
the  young  rather  than  to  the  Interests, 
financial   capabilities,  and  physical  llmlta- 
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tions  of  older  adults.  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
more  responsive  and  extensive  plan  for  de- 
veloping leisure  time  activities  and  facllltlea 
that  are  appropriate,  meaningful,  and  stimu- 
lating for  older  people. 

education 

Half  of  the  U.S.  elderly  never  completed 
elementary  school.  Some  three  million  have 
had  no  schooling  or  less  than  five  years. 
Approximately  six  percent  are  college 
graduates.  It  is  often  older  adults  who  have 
the  time,  patience  and  interest  for  learn- 
ing, rather  than  the  young.  The  educational 
system  is  beginning  to  make  opportunities 
for  learning  more  accessible  to  the  aged.  At 
the  University  of  Toulouse  in  FVance  the 
Third  Age  College  is  devoted  specifically  to 
providing  a  stimulating  learning  environ- 
ment for  some  350  men  and  women  who  are 
over  66  years  of  age  the  U.S.  has  nothing 
quite  like  the  Third  Age  College.  However, 
an  Increasing  number  of  programs  for  older 
citizens  Is  being  developed  In  the  U.S.  at 
universities.  Junior  colleges,  and  recreation 
and  senior  centers.  A  number  of  universities, 
including  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Denver,  recently  offered  courses 
free  of  charge  to  the  elderly.  The  need  is  for 
extensive  and  sophisticated  educational  pro- 
grams and  opportunities  for  older  adults. 
Eric  HoSer  put  It  well  when  he  said, 

"The  rising  restlessness  of  the  young  wlU 
force  us  to  reverse  the  accepted  sequence  of 
learning  years  foUowed  by  years  of  action.  In 
the  post-Industrial  society  the  first  half  of  a 
person's  life  will  be  dedicated  to  strenuous, 
useful  action,  and  the  second  half  to  book 
learning  and  refiectlon.  Old  eige  will  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  It  wlU  be  a  time 
for  leisurely  study,  for  good  conversation,  for 
savoring  and  cultivating  friendship;  a  time 
for  the  discovery  of  new  Interests,  and  for 
the  transmutation  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge into  wisdom." 

PHTSICAL    HEALTH    AND    NUTRITION 

Some  16.4  million  ];>er8on8  over  66,  or  about 
eighty-six  percent,  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions.  Chronic  conditions  Increase  with 
age,  whereas  acute  conditions  decrease.  Peo- 
ple over  the  age  of  46  have  over  45  days  of 
dlsabUlty  per  year  and  this  restriction  on 
activity  Increases  with  age.  Men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  45  have  a  greater  prevalence 
and  severity  of  dental  problems  than  the 
average  for  all  adults  aged  18  to  79.  The  older 
person's  reduced  income  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  pay  for  his  health  care 
needs.  In  1970,  per  capita  health  care  ex- 
penditures for  older  persons  were  8V4  times 
higher  than  for  the  under  65  population; 
$791  as  compared  to  $226.  Approximately  % 
of  the  older  person's  medical  expenditures 
are  paid  for  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

Nutritional  inadequacies  are  a  priority 
problem  among  older  adults.  The  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducted  a  study  on 
the  nutritional  diets  of  the  elderly  in  New 
Tork  City  and  found  that  less  than  one  half 
of  the  households  were  providing  diets  con- 
taining sufficient  nutrients  and  calories  to 
Insure  well-being,  it  is  significant  that 
changes  Induced  Ijy  poor  nutrition  are  char- 
acteristic of  those  changes  we  associate  with 
aging.  I.e.,  loss  of  appetite,  fatigue,  irritabil- 
ity, anxiety,  loss  of  recent  memory,  insom- 
nia, dlstractabllity  and  mild  delusional 
states. 

In  the  areas  of  physical  health  and  nutri- 
tional care  there  are  Inadequacies  in  the 
present  programs  relating  to  too  few  facul- 
ties, manpovTer  shortages,  lack  of  sufficient  fi- 
nancing, lack  of  training  programs  for  care- 
taking  personnel,  lack  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  public,  and  poor  coordination 
of  services  and  agencies  involved  with  health 
programs  for  the  older  adult. 
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ICXNTAI,    RKALTH 


Kmotlonal  and  peycbologlfal  <ll8tr«as 
among  older  persons  Is  tbe  inevutable  result 
of  falling  physical  powers.  Increasing  social 
Isolation,  loneliness,  and  tbe  loss  of  well- 
established  social  and  work  rolts,  Although 
peraoiw  over  66  years  constitute  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  n^.  population,  they  represent 
more  than  30  percent  of  admissions  to  men- 
tal hoapltals  and  occupy  approximately  one 
third  of  all  mental  hospital  beets.  It  La  esti- 
mated that  three  million  persons,  or  about 
15  percent,  over  the  age  of  65  wtto  are  living 
In  the  community  suffer  from  moderate  to 
severe  psyciilatrlc  Impairment,  ot  these,  two- 
thirds  function  with  communll^  or  family 
support  and  one-third  are  as  sick  as  the 
population  In  ti\/B  mental  hospitals. 

Of  the  over  65  age  group,  120,000  are  In 
mental  hospitals  and  370,000  ar»  in  nursing 
homea  with  mental  Illness.  By  1^75,  it  Is  es- 
timated that  of  the  two  miUloq  old  people 
aged  65  and  over  who  need  psychiatric  serv- 
ices, only  16  to  20  ];>ercent  will  receive  the 
needed  services.  In  most  cases  the  psychi- 
atric services  rendered  Involve  diagnosis,  not 
treatment.  Among  the  aged,  and  particularly 
thoee  over  age  75  years,  physical  and  mental 
Illnesses  tend  to  go  together.  EJghty  to  90 
percent  of  geriatric  mentally  lU  patients  also 
have  physical  ailments  severe  enough  to  In- 
terfere with  functioning.  T 

There  tends  to  be  long-term  Institution- 
alization for  mental  Illness  wheh  the  indi- 
vidual Is  66  years  and  older  ikther  than 
short-term  Inpatient  treatment  followed  by 
psychiatric  outpatient  treatmenf  or  coun- 
selling services.  The  over  65  form  only  two 
percent  of  the  outpatient  clinic  popiilatlon, 
a.S  percent  of  the  day-care  population  and 
14  percent  of  the  community  h^th  center 
population. 

The  critical  need  Is  for  community  mental 
health  services,  outpatient  counselling  cUn- 
Ics  and  senior  centers  to  putojder  people 
in  contact  with  activities,  people,  and  sup- 
p<M^  services.  Better  communltyi-based  and 
home  care  services  promise  to  miUce  mental 
health  and  an  independent,  self-sufficient 
life  style  realizable  poeslbllities  (or  increas- 
ing numbers  of  older  persons.         j 

HOtrSINO  AND  TRANSPOBTAlioif 

TnmsportAtlon  and  bousing  cDeate  Inter- 
related problems  for  the  older  ^rson.  Re- 
duced incomes  and  the  need  for  accessibility 
to  public  transportation  can  dictate  housing 
locations.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  people 
who  live  la  low  inoome  public  housing  proj- 
ects are  66  or  more  years  of  age.  Some  of 
the  projects  have  only  older  pebple  living 
In  them.  Next  to  housing  and  medical  ex- 
penses, transportation  is  the  tmrd  largest 
Income  expense  among  the  elder)y.  Nation- 
ally only  54  percent  of  the  older  |»pulation 
own  and  operate  their  own  autorooblle  com- 
pared to  83  percent  of  the  genexbl  popula- 
tion. About  ona-third  of  the  eUlerly  poor 
have  substantial  transportation  problems. 
These  problems  become  especially  critical  in 
the  large  urban  metropolitan  areas  having 
poor  public  transportation  systems.  The 
elderly  find  themselves  concentrated  In  inner 
city  ghetto*,  which  boast  both  housing  they 
can  afford  and  generally  easier  access  to 
public  systems  of  transportation. 

However,  public  transportatioii  systems 
often  Ignore  the  routes  to  healttai  facilities, 
shopping  cmd  community  servloe  centers, 
which  are  areas  of  Importance  to  t^e  elderly. 
Adequate  planning  of  systems  of  transporta- 
tion and  site  locations  for  housing,  health, 
shopptag,  and  community  servlcee  facilities 
la  essential  to  maintain  contact  between  older 
persons  and  the  community. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

log,  assault,  burglary  and  murder.  They  are 
favorite  marks  for  many  kinds  of  fraud,  Ille- 
gitimate schemes  and  misleading  advertising. 
In  a  Kansas  City  study  of  crime  and  the 
aged,  fully  75  percent  of  the  victims  of  serious 
crimes  bad  Incomes  less  than  $3,000  yearly. 
To  compound  the  problem,  fear  of  crime  '^" 
force  an  older  person  to  retreat  into  his  home, 
where  he  Is  Isolated  from  friends,  activities, 
and  services.  The  Kansas  City  Study  found 
that  fifteen  percent  of  the  aged  victims  of 
crime  experienced  substantial  withdrawal 
from  society  as  S  result  of  the  assault.  There 
Is  a  crucial  need  to  provide  better  consumer 
and  police  protection  for  senior  citizens. 
Dlssemmation  of  crime  prevention  literature 
to  the  elderly  is  necessary  via  the  media, 
magazines,  radio,  and  television. 

With  older  age  comes  an  Increased  need 
for  legal  services.  Older  citizens  may  requli« 
legal  information  about  their  finances  and 
about  technicalities  involved  in  the  paper 
work  for  welfare,  Medicare.  Medicaid  and 
Supplemental  Security  Income.  Information 
Is  needed  to  protect  their  rights  in  the  legal 
Issues  of  age  discrimination,  pension  plan 
rulings  and  early  retirement  plans.  The  aged 
must  become  Informed  and  knowledgeable 
consiomers  and  citizens  so  that  their  vulner- 
abUlty  is  decreased  and  their  personal  rights 
and  protection  are  firmly  assured. 

These  are  the  priority  needs  and  problems 
confronting  our  aging  population.  The  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aging 
to  date  reveal  that  these  problems  cannot 
be  solved  Independently  from  each  other. 
No  single  approach  can  be  fully  responsive 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  What 
is  needed  Is  a  coordinated,  integrated  and 
comprehensive  approach  which  mobilizes  the 
resources  of  a  concerned  society. 

The  leadership  roles  In  such  efforts  origi- 
nate in  concerned  universities  that  have  a 
competent  group  of  researchers,  teachers,  and 
professionals  who  need  support  to  realize 
their  potentials  and  commitments  to  the 
field.  Selected  universities  need  to  be  encoxir- 
aged  and  financlaUy  supported  to  develop 
special  programs  in  aging. 
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CXXMX,  PBUONAL  SAFKTT,  AMD  COIfSTT: 

The  impact  of  crime  on  the  agid  Is  pro- 
found. Generally  residing  in  urttan  areas, 
older  persons  are  easy  targets  for  plckpocket- 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  VIOLA  GOLDMAN 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiFoainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  June  13,  the  many  friends 
and  associates  of  Mrs.  Viola  Brereton 
Clark  Ooldman  are  honoring  this  out- 
standing educator  for  her  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  c<Mnmunlty. 
State,  and  Nation. 

It  Is  through  the  selfless  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals, such  as  Mrs.  Goldman,  that 
our  values,  our  Idetds  and  our  social  fiber 
are  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, continuously  seeking  to  Improve 
our  society  through  knowledge. 

Bom  In  Lawton,  Okla.,  Mrs.  Goldman 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, and  received  her  masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  1946,  she  began  teaching  In  Lyn- 
wood  at  Central  Elementary  SchooL 
Later,  she  taught  at  Washington  Ele- 
mentary, also  in  Lynwood. 

Then,  after  7  years  of  teaching  expe- 
rience, she  was  appointed  principal  of 
Lugo  and  Central  Elementaiy  Schools. 
Two  years  later,  in  1955.  Mrs.  Goldman 


became  principal  of  Wilson  Elementary 
School,  where  she  was  a  leader  in  patri- 
otic activities  designed  to  instill  pride 
and  civic  awareness  in  her  pupils. 

Following  the  annexation  of  Janle  P. 
Abbott  Elementary  School  from  Comp- 
ton  in  1967,  Mrs.  Goldman  was  appointed 
principal  of  that  school  where  she  was 
recognized  for  her  skills  and  for  her 
devotion  as  the  recipient  of  the  George 
Washington  Award,  and  the  Principal 
School  Award,  both  signal  honors 
awarded  for  only  the  highest  abilities. 

During  her  outstanding  career  as  an 
educator,  she  received  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honorary  Medal  four  times;  the 
Principal  School  Award— which,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  highest  award  given — a 
total  of  three  times;  and  she  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Valley  Forge  Freedom 
Foundation  Award. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Goldman's  duties 
at  her  schools,  she  is  an  active  partici- 
pant in  community  affairs.  She  is  the 
President  of  the  Lynwood  Teachers  As- 
sociation, and  a  member  of  both  the 
Soroptlmlst  Club  and  the  University 
Women's  Club. 

But.  most  Importantly,  Mrs.  Goldman 
also  found  time  to  raise  a  stepson  Bill 
Clark,  who,  along  with  his  wife  Lyn,  have 
attained  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Goldman  and  others  like  her.  fu- 
ture generations  will  possess  the  historic 
significance  of  our  country,  the  social 
context  In  which  to  frame  ideas,  and  the 
civic  awareness  needed  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  confront  mankind. 

I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  not- 
ing her  achievements  in  the  community, 
and  I  wish  to  join  the  many  friends  and 
associates  of  Mrs.  Goldman  in  commend- 
ing this  outstanding  individual  for  her 
many  years  of  selfless  dedication  to  the 
betterment  of  our  society. 


THE  HARD  ROAD  TO  WORLD 
ORDER — rv 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  part 
IV  of  Prof.  Richard  Gardner's  analysis 
of  the  need  for.  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  vmy  of,  achieving  world  cooperation, 
he  points  out  some  of  the  "structural" 
difficulties  Involved  in  creating  an  en- 
forceable system  of  international  rules. 
He  also  suggests  some  possible  solutions. 

The  fourth  part  of  Professor  Gard- 
ner's article  from  the  April  Issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  follows: 

Thx  Hakd  Boas  to  World  Osder 
The  need  for  multUateral  agreement  and 
management  is,  then,  becoming  steadily 
greater  and  more  widely  felt.  But  of  course 
need  alone  la  not  enough.  Most  national 
leaders  aroimd  the  world  do  not  have  to  be 
persuaded  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
•pproach  key  problems  on  a  multilateral  ba- 
■IB,  usually  a  global  one;  the  question  that 
troubles  them  is  whether  International  rules 
and  organizations  can  be  made  to  work.  Un- 
less some  major  structural  weaknesses  can 
be  dealt  with  more  effectively,  even  the  ex- 
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istlng  responslbUltlee  of  existing  Interna- 
tional agencies  will  slowly  wither  away,  and 
new  responslbUities,  however  badly  needed, 
viU  simply  not  be  given  either  to  old  or  new 
agencies. 

smce  the  structural  problems  are  political 
In  origin,  to  remedy  them  will  require  noi 
just  technical  ingenuity  but  an  act  of  po- 
litical will  on  the  part  of  key  member-statee. 
The  deficiencies  of  international  institutions 
that  governments  cite  as  reasons  for  bypass- 
ing them  are  of  the  governments'  own  mak- 
ing. Some  acts  of  creative  statesmanship  are 
needed  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle.  To 
paraphrase  a  slogan  of  the  peace  movement: 
"All  we  are  saying  Is,  give  the  international 
organizations  a  chance." 

The  most  obvious  structural  problem  Is  in 
the  decision-making  process.  How  to  equUl- 
brate  voting  power,  not  Just  with  national 
sovereignty  but  with  responsibility  for  Im- 
plementmg  decisions.  Is  a  riddle  that  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  International  agencies. 
It  is  understandable  that  large  and  middle- 
sized  powers  wlU  not  grant  significant  au- 
thority to  a  General  Aaaembly  where  coun- 
tries representing  less  than  ten  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  total  membership  and  less 
than  five  percent  of  the  budget  can  take  de- 
cisions by  a  two-thirds  majority.  It  Is  equally 
obvious  that  the  "principle  of  unanimity" 
under  which  any  one  country  can  veto  action 
is  not  a  recipe  for  progress. 

Portunately,  there  are  a  number  of  meth- 
ods that  have  been  developed  to  assure  that 
Influence  In  decision- making  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  power  In  the  real 
world  and  to  the  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting decisions.  Weighted  voting  is  the 
most  obvious,  but  the  assigning  of  differ- 
ential voting  rights  is  often  non-negotiable 
Other  approaches  deserve  greater  attention: 
"double  majorities"  (requiring  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  plus  a  majority  of  specially 
defined  categories  of  members);  "weighted 
representation"  (delegating  decision-making 
to  a  smaU  committee  in  which  the  countries 
that  are  most  important  in  the  particular 
subject  matter  have  more  than  their  normal 
proportion  of  seats);  "bicameralism"  (in 
which  decisions  must  first  be  adopted  by  a 
smaU  committee  with  weighted  representa- 
tion and  then  by  the  membership  as  a 
whole) ;  and  "conclUation"  (deferring  a  vote 
for  a  "coollng-off  period"  of  further  nego- 
tiations at  the  request  of  a  q>eclfled  minor- 
ity of  countries). 

Obviously  no  one  decision-making  formula 
will  be  applicable  across  the  boftfd.  Different 
structures  are  required  for  different  fiuic- 
tlons — what  Is  appropriate  In  a  new  oceans 
agency  may  not  be  appropriate  In  multi- 
lateral development  assistance.  Moreover,  the 
decision-making  reforms  that  are  needed  will 
not  always  adjust  power  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  United  States  will  Jxistiflably  seek 
"a  OATT  within  the  OATT"  where  decisions 
can  be  taken  by  the  key  trading  nations  on 
some  special  voting  basis  rather  than  on  the 
one-nation  one-vote  formula  among  86  con- 
tracting parties.  At  the  same  time,  it  can 
reasonably  be  asked  to  concede  a  greater 
voice  in  the  IMP  and  World  Bank  to  Japan 
and  the  Arab  countries,  whose  voting  power 
does  not  adequately  reflect  their  financial 
power.  To  be  sure,  changes  in  outmoded  or 
unreasonable  decision -making  arrangements 
may  be  opposed  initially  by  the  countries 
that  presently  have  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  infiuence.  The  challenge  to  multi- 
lateral diplomacy — and  one  that  has  not 
been  seriously  faced  so  far — is  to  persuade 
the  countries  that  are  overendowed  with 
power  in  a  particular  institution  that  a  fair- 
er sharing  is  needed  to  save  the  Institution 
from  creeping  irrelevance  and  make  It  more 
effective  on  matters  of  interest  to  them. 

A  related  but  separate  structural  problem 
is  how  to  improve  present  arrangements  for 
creating,  adapting,  interpreting  and  enforc- 
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tog  international  law — what  some  would  call 
the  "normative  process."  The  development 
of  new  rules  of  law  has  become  both  more 
cumbersome  and  more  poUtlclzed — we  need 
only  contrast  the  highly  political  90-mem- 
ber  preparatory  committee  for  the  cxirrent 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  with  the  small 
and  expert  International  Law  Commission 
that  prepared  the  texts  for  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  conventions  of  1968.  While  the  member- 
ship explosion  of  the  U.N.  system  makes  it 
politically  impossible  to  retiim  completely 
to  the  old  ways  of  doing  things,  the  com- 
mon Interest  of  all  countries  In  the  orderly 
development  of  new  rules  of  mternatlonal 
law  suggests  that  greater  use  of  small  and 
expert  bodies  should  be  made  In  the  prepara- 
tory stage  of  law-making  conferences. 

Once  the  rules  have  been  created,  we  need 
better  arrangements  for  adapting  them  in 
the  light  of  rapid  and  possibly  unforeseen 
changes  In  political,  economic  or  scientific 
circumstances.  The  traditional  amendment 
process  is  as  unsatisfactory  a  means  for 
modernizing  treaties  on  oil  pollution  from 
tankers  as  it  is  for  modemizmg  the  GATT 
provisions  on  nontariff  barriers.  A  possible 
formula  here  is  the  delegation  of  power  to 
small  and  expert  groups  to  promulgate 
changes  in  the  rules,  subject  to  an  "opting 
out"  privilege  for  countries  that  do  not  wish 
to  accept  the  changes.  With  respect  to  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  rules,  we 
will  need  to  have  greater  resort,  in  such 
diverse  contexts  as  trade  and  environmental 
protection,  to  fact-finding,  conciliation  and 
arbitration  by  disinterested  third  parties. 
Finally,  we  wlU  need  to  find  better  ways  of 
enforcing  the  rules,  as  by  multUateral  action 
that  denies  benefits  and  applies  punish- 
ments. As  has  been  noted,  where  essential 
community  Interests  are  threatened,  as  for 
example  in  hijacking,  marine  poUution  or 
the  withholding  of  vital  raw  materials,  ac- 
tion may  need  to  be  taken  not  only  against 
those  who  ratify  the  rules  and  then  break 
them  but  against  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  rules  at  aU. 

A  third  structural  problem  that  must  be 
mentioned  is  the  crisis  In  morale  and  effec- 
tiveness that  now  afOicts  the  Internatioiuil 
clvU  service.  Though  a  few  international 
agencies  may  be  exempt  from  this  generaliza- 
tion, in  most  of  them  the  concepts  of  inde- 
pendence and  efficiency  have  been  badly 
eroded  by  political  pressiires,  particularly  the 
excessive  emphasis  given  to  the  concept  of 
"equitable  geographical  distribution."  If  the 
vitality  of  the  International  agencies  is  to  be 
assured,  more  must  be  done  to  apply  stand- 
ards of  exceUence  In  recruitment,  promotion 
and  selection  out.  Greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  flU  senior  positions  with  outstand- 
ing persons  from  the  professional,  scientific 
and  business  worlds,  rather  than  predomi- 
nantly, as  Is  now  the  case,  with  persons  on 
loan  from  member-governments.  As  with  the 
other  structural  problems,  what  Is  required 
here  is  a  change  In  national  behavior  result- 
ing from  a  new  perception  by  key  govern- 
ments of  their  enlightened  self-interest. 

A  final  structural  problem  is  how  to  co- 
ordinate and  rationalize  the  fragmented  sys- 
tem of  International  agencies.  Governments 
are  encountering  increasing  dllBcultles  in 
coping  with  the  proliferating  conference 
schedule  and  the  bewildering  variety  of  sec- 
retariats that  deal  with  separate  pieces  of 
a  total  problem.  The  need  here  Is  not  Just 
to  cut  overlapping  and  wasteful  activities, 
but  to  clarify  responsibility  for  taking  and 
implementing  decisions.  It  Involves  both 
functional  coordination  (e.g.,  the  respective 
responslbUities  for  balance  of  payments  ad- 
justment between  IMP,  OATT  and  OECD), 
and  regional  coordination  (e.g.,  the  division 
of  functions  on  air  pollution  between  the 
UJI.  institutions  and  agencies  like  NATO, 
OECD,  and  the  CouncU  of  Europe).  Once 
again,  the  problem  Is  fundamentally  politl- 
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cal,  since  the  proliferation  Is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  "forum  shopping"  by  governments 
which  wish  to  promote  a  favorable  outcome, 
and  partly  the  result  of  the  launching  of 
special  purpose  programs  (eg.,  on  popula- 
tion, environment,  and  narcotics)  financed 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  govern- 
ments which  feel  they  cannot  achieve  their 
objectives  within  the  UJJ.'s  central  policy 
and  budget  process. 

A  generation  ago  the  central  problem  was 
to  create  new  institutions  where  none 
existed;  today  it  is  to  get  several  hundred 
functional  and  regional  commissions,  boards, 
committees  and  secretariats  to  work  together 
effectively.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  objective  Is  the 
projection  into  the  international  organiza- 
tions of  the  fragmented  system  of  "portfcdlo 
government"  that  still  characterizes  most  of 
the  major  countries.  Governments  wiU  have 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  coordinating  them- 
selves if  the  functional  approach  is  to  pro- 
duce a  coherent  system  of  international  In- 
stitutions. The  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  economic  issues  now  scheduled 
for  1976  provides  a  useful  opportunity  for 
governments  to  clarify  their  objectives  and 
Improve  their  internal  processes  for  the 
achievement  of  this  purpose. 


CONGRESSMAN  BRADEMAS  SA- 
LUTES OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH,     1974 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  30.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  observe  that  we  are  concluding  this 
week  the  month  set  aside  each  year  by 
proclamation  to  honor  older  Americans. 
As  chairman  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  comment  on  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  this  year  to 
repay  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  those  older 
citizens  who  have  given  so  much  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  month 
of  recognition  and  rededicaticm  may 
awaken  in  many  people  a  renewed  sense 
of  what  we  all  have  to  learn  from  our 
elders,  each  of  us  can  recall  the  words 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
in  1971  that  "something  is  wrong  with 
any  society  in  which  every  age  level  is 
not  clearly  of  meaning  and  value  to  that 
society." 

The  conference  was  echoing,  with  that 
statement,  some  words  from  the  Book 
of  Job: 

With  the  ancient  is  wisdom,  and  In  length 
of  days,  understanding. 

I  believe  that  this  month  of  recogni- 
tion should  tilso  serve,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
remind  us  of  the  material  situation  of 
our  Nation's  older  people.  We  must  never 
forget  what  a  distance  we  have  yet  to 
go  in  insiu-lng  economic  Justice  for  the 
elderly  of  America. 

Consider  that: 

One  quarter  of  the  20  million  Ameri- 
cans aged  65  and  over  are  living  in  pov- 
erty; 

Another  5  million  cannot  afford  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  "Intermediate 
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Family  B\idget"  which,  itself  j  is  an  in- 
adeqiate  $5,200  annually  for  two  peo- 
ple; 

Medicare  covers  only  42  pertfent  of  the 
ho6pitallzatlon  costs  of  Amer^ans  aged 
65  and  over:  i 

Last  year  over  19,000  retiriiig  employ- 
ees lost  the  retirement  benefits  which 
had  been  g\iaranteed  them  beqause  their 
pension  funds  were  inadequately  fund- 
ed; and 

Property  taxes  have  increased  30  per- 
cent in  the  last  4  years,  ravaging  Uie 
budgets  of  elderly  homeowner*  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  fact^  we  can- 
not ignore,  and  which  we  muKt  remind 
ourselves  to  consider  in  our  Jegislatlve 
efforts.  I 

I  believe,  however,  that  wq  can  this 
month  take  pride  in  some  accomplish- 
ments by  Congress  which  aqdress  the 
proWems  of  the  elderly,  for  tt^  last  two 
Congresses  have  compiled  a  more  solid 
record  of  achievement  on  behalf  of  older 
Americans  than  any  in  recent  memory. 

In  the  last  5  years  Congress  has  in- 
creased social  security  benefit*  by  more 
than  60  percent,  despite  unremitting 
hostility  by  the  Nixon  admlnlatratlon  to 
this  basic  effort  toward  economic  suffi- 
ciency for  retirees. 

Significant  pension  reform  legislation 
has  been  enacted  by  both  the  ^ouse  and 
Senate  and  a  conference  committee  is  at 


work  perfecting  a  bUl.  I  trust  the  result 
will  begin  the  long  overdue  reform  of 
private  pension  plans  that  too  often  leave 
retired  workers  with  little  or  nothing 
to  show  for  years  of  contribution. 

With  respect  to  the  health  care  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  elderly,  Congress  has 
before  it  several  alternative  plans,  and 
hearings  are  going  forward  on  them, 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  burdens  of 
illness  on  our  population.  As  heavy  users 
of  health  care,  the  elderly  have  a  large 
stake  in  the  results  of  these  delibera- 
tions, and  for  their  sake  alone  it  Is  high 
time  that  the  Nation  moved  toward  a 
more  comprehensive  insurance  coverage 
or  other  means  of  assuring  access  to 
qxiallty  health  care. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  produced  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  After  a  presidential 
veto  of  an  earlier  bill.  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  legislation  im- 
der  which  funds  are  provided  to  States 
and  localities  for  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated service  system  for  the  elderly. 

The  law  assigns  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  States  to  plan  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  In  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. Under  the  measure,  new  "area 
agencies"  are  being  created  in  subre- 
gions  of  each  State  to  serve  as  focal 
points  for  coordinating  all  existing  serv- 
ices to  older  Americans. 


Also  as  part  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  we  have  seen  the  development  this 
past  year  of  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  which  this  spring  mswle  possible 
the  serving  of  aa  average  of  200.000  peo- 
ple per  week  a  hot  meal  each  day,  and 
provided  social,  educational,  and  recre- 
ational programs  for  senior  citizens  . 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the 
House  sponsors  of  the  legislation  to  ex- 
tend this  program  for  3  more  years, 
which  passed  recently  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  380  to  6. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  owing 
to  the  work  of  this  Congress,  we  may 
yet  see  a  coordinated  attack  on  some  of 
the  scientific  mysteries  of  aging,  through 
a  new  National  Institute  of  Aging  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  awaiting 
Presidential  action  at  this  moment.  We 
need  to  know  aU  we  can  about  the  proc- 
ess of  aging  in  all  its  dimensions,  if  we 
are  to  legislate  wisely  on  this  important 
subject. 

Thus  It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Congress  has  taken  seriously 
its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  the  older  American. 

But  we  still  have  much  to  do.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  make  real  for  all 
our  Nation's  older  citizens  the  rich  prom- 
ise of  American  life.  I  trust  that  although 
Older  Americans  Month,  May,  1974, 
comes  to  a  close,  we  shall  not  cease  our 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  older  people  of 
our  country. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Mo/irfai/,  June  3,  1974 


The  House  met  sit  12  o'clock  njoon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  pnayer: 

Now,  O  God.  strengthen  fhou  my 
hands. — Nehemlah  6:9.  i 

Eternal  God,  whose  life  Is  \  love  and 
whose,  love  Is  life,  on  this  neiv  day  we 
lift  to  Thee  the  cup  of  our  fijee  hearts 
praying  that  Thou  wilt  fill  It  with  the 
wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  pealce  of  "Thy 
gracloxis  spirit. 

Be  Thou  our  guide  as  we  endeavor  to 
lead  our  Nation  along  the  paths  of  truth 
and  honor  that  together  we  may  dwell 
on  the  high  plane  of  clean  moral  living. 

During  these  difficult  days  enable  us 
to  have  the  vision  and  the  vsuor  to  do 
all  we  can  to  bring  about  thq  reign  of 
law  and  love,  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
that  our  Nation  may  now  anfl  ever  be 
a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

To  this  end,  O  Ood,  strengtten  Thou 
our  hands  and  our  hearts. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  iJas  exam- 
ined the  Joiimal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  pouse  his 
approval  thereof.  , 

Without  objection,  the  Jourrjal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  8E  WATE 

T 

A  message  from  the  Senatt  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the   Senate   had   passed   without 


amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJt.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amendment 
of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation  In 
unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  vrest  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 
Oviam;  and 

UM.  12925.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13998)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

8.  ITSa.  An  act  prescribing  the  objectives 
and  fiinctlons  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HJi.  8216.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes  untU  the  close  of  June  80,  1976; 

HJl.  11646.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purpoaes;  and 


HJl.  12471.  An  act  to  amend  section  652 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11385)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  the  programs  of  health  services 
research  and  to  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  medical  libraries,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KBR,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Bkall,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2661.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  so  as 
to  authorize  the  development  of  Indoor  rec- 
reation facilities  In  certain  areas; 

S.  3301.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1973  (Public  Law  92-678) ;  and 

8.  3433.  An  act  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  WUdemess  Act  by  designating  certain  ac- 
quired lands  for  Inclusion  In  the  National 
WUdemess  Preservation  System,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
Inclusion,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 
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MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  271)  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  271 
Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment  (Viet 
Cong)  have  failed  to  live  up  to  article  8, 
paragraph  (b)  and  the  protocol  In  article  10 
of  the  January  27,  1973,  agreements  and  the 
explanatory  statement  on  the  sama  article 
contained  In  the  June  13,  1973.  agreements, 
aU  of  which  relate  to  facUltatlng  the  loca- 
tion and  care  of  graves  of  the  dead,  exhuma- 
tion, and  repatriation  of  the  remains  as  well 
as  to  obtain  Information  on  those  still  con- 
■Idered  missing  In  action; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  the  United  States  will  cease 
aU  mUltary  activity  In  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  by  August  16; 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathet 
Lao)  has  also  failed  to  cooperate  in  this  ef- 
fort: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  it  ahaU  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  shall  cease  forthwith  all 
consideration  of  aid,  trade,  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, or  any  other  form  of  communication, 
travel,  or  accommodation  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment  (Viet 
Cong)  until  such  time  as  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ments are  complied  with  to  the  fvUlest  ex- 
tent. 


under  the  agreement  of  September  14,  1973; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  ceased  all 
mUltary  activity  In  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  as  of  August  15,  1973:  Now, 
therefore,  bo  it 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  2,  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out  "or 
any  other  form  of  communication,  travel," 

2.  Page  2,  Immediately  after  line  9,  insert 
the  following; 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  maxlmlae  public  con- 
cern for  those  who  are  stlU  missing  In  action 
In  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  to  honor  suit- 
ably the  memory  of  those  who  served  and 
died  there,  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes 
and  calls  upon  the  President  to — 

"(1)  Cooperate  with  and  encourage  local 
officials  and  civic  leaders  across  the  Nation 
to  dedicate  and  suitably  mark  Individual 
trees  In  local  ceremonies  as  living  commemo- 
ration to  former  residents  who  are  stUl  miss- 
ing as  a  resiut  of  the  fighting  In  Southeast 
Asia,  as  well  as  to  aU  those  who  served  and 
died  there;  and 

"(2)  Dedicate  smd  suitably  mark  a  national 
commemorative  tree  or  national  commemora- 
tive grove  of  trees  at  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion as  a  national  living  commemoration  to 
all  those  who  are  still  mlaslng  in  Southeast 
AsU  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  served  and 
died  there.". 

Such  ceremonies  shaU,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  coordinated  for  Implementation 
upon  Memorial  Day  next. 
3.  Amend  the  preamble  to  read  as  follows: 
Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Democratic 
Hepubllc  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  (Viet 
Cong)  have  failed  to  live  up  to  article  8,  para- 
graph (b)  and  the  protocol  In  article  10  of 
the  January  27,  1973.  agreements  and  the  ex- 
planatory statement  on  the  same  article  con- 
tained m  the  June  13,  1973,  agreements,  aU  of 
which  relate  to  facUltatlng  the  location  and 
care  of  graves  of  the  dead,  exhimiatlon,  and 
repatriation  of  the  remains  as  well  as  to  ob- 
tain informaUon  on  those  stUl  considered 
missing  In  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front   (Pathet 
Lao)  has  faUed  to  live  up  to  Its  obligations 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  last  week  sus- 
pended further  talks  concerning  the 
missing  in  action,  I  must  object,  and  will 
follow  that  with  a  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  support  the  resolution. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
271,  a  resolution  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor,  calling  for  the  prohibition  of  aid, 
trade,  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
those  nations  falling  to  comply  with 
peace  treaty  provisions  governing  search 
efforts  for  American  servicemen  who  still 
remain  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  U.S.  military  op- 
erations there. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  Investigated 
firsthand  the  status  of  our  search  and 
recovery  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Fol- 
lowing my  factfinding  visit,  I  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, unhappily  reporting  the  failure  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  and  the  Peace  Agree- 
ment of  September  14,  1973,  noting  that 
we  had  not  received  their  assistance  In 
the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  our 
servicemen  and  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  refused  to  cooperate  with  our 
joint  search  teams  and  had  failed  to 
provide  any  information  concerning  our 
men  missing  In  action. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  NatlonaJ  Secu- 
rity Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki),  reported  out  the  bill 
now  before  us.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 271. 

Congress  has  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  our  missing  men  and  to  their 
families.  We  must  not  give  up  the  search 
for  their  remains,  for  grave  sites  or  for 
any  lingering  prisoners  of  war  imtil  we 
have  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  have 
done  everything  within  our  power  to 
finally  resolve  this  Issue. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Concurrent  Resolution  271. 
While  this  resolution  in  and  of  itself 
may  not  return  our  missing  men,  its  pass- 
age will  certainly  encourage  more  Inten- 
sive efforts  at  search  and  recovery.  We 
can  do  no  less  for  those  who  have  given 
so  much. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  273.  nays  0, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  159,  as 
follows: 

[RoU  No.  261) 
YEAS— 273 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

a  ay 

Collier 

Collins,  lU. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coiighlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
E^vina,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 


Olalmo 
Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Goldwater 

Goixaales 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

HUUs 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  M^ 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

KuykendaU 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lu}an 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Madden 

Mabon 

Mailary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Caltf. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 


Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Owena 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaU8ba<^ 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuse 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robtson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakl 

Roush 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
To  well.  NeT. 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonnop 
Wampler 
White 
Whlteburst 
Whitten 
Wllllama 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
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Tatron  Young.  HI.  Zl^n 

Yoving,  Alaska    Young,  Tex. 
Young,  Pla.         Zablockl 

NATS— 0 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT 


St«lger,  Ariz. 
NOT  VOTINO— 169 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aaderaon,  HI. 
Andrew*.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
BadUlo 
BeU 
BlAggl 
Blecter 
Blngbam 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademaa 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  C*Ilf. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burton 
Butler 
Carey,  N.T. 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Culver 
I>aiilel8, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Da7l8.  aa. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohiu 
Dom 
DulsU 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Csllf. 
Eshlem&n 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Pord 


Praser 

Pulton 

Gettys 

Orasso 

Or^y 

Qr«en,  Or«c. 

Green,  P». 

Qrlfflttas 

Grover 

Gude 

Qunter 

Hansen,  Idabo 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Mathlaa,  CalU. 

Mayne 

Biazzoll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalle 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Murphy,  El. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nichols 

Nix 

Pepper 

Pickle 
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PoleU 

PrKe,  Tex. 

Pr^tchard 

Ra^idaU 

Ratigel 

Re)d 

Rl^ixlea 

Rlfgle 

Rogers 

Rokicallo,  N.Y. 

Rotney,  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Rot 

Ro^bal 

Rucnela 

Buppe 

RyMi 

Setierllng 

Shl)up 

Sptnce 

St4gger8 

St  Anton, 

jame*  V. 
St^rk 
St^le 

Stilbblefleld 
St^dds 
Sullivan 
Syiiilngton 
Symms 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Tr«en 

Vail  DeerlLn 
Vaider  Jagt 
Vetsey 
Waldle 
Wallsh 
Wat-e 
Wlialen 
WlAnall 
Wliglns 
Wilson,  Bob 
wUaon, 

jharles  H., 
llf. 

|£on, 
tarles,  Tex. 

Is 

|ght 
ler 
lan 
ig.  Oa. 

ing,  S.C. 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  iinnouaced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  tald  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  S«nate  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.]  Res.  81) 
relating  to  unaccounted-for  personnel 
captiu-ed,  klUed,  or  missing  during  the 
Indochina  conflict. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ihe  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ]from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rxa.  81 

Wher«as  tho  Agreement  on  (Indlng  the 
War  and  Reatorlng  Peace  In  Vlettiam,  signed 
In  Pari*  on  January  27,  1973,  and  the  Joint 
communique    of    the    parties    signatory    to 


such  agreement,  algned  la  Paris  on  June  18, 
1973,  provide  that  such  parties  shall — 

(1)  repatriate  all  c^tiired  military  and 
civilian  personnel, 

(2)  assist  each  other  In  obtaining  in- 
formation regarding  missing  personnel  and 
the  location  of  the  burial  sites  of  deceased 
personnel, 

(3)  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repa- 
triation of  the  remains  of  deceased  personnel, 

(4)  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  fate  of  person- 
nel still  considered  to  be  missing  In  action; 
and 

Whereas  the  Qovemment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Ctovemment  of  Viet- 
nam have  failed  to  comply  with  the  obli- 
gations and  objectives  of  the  agreement  and 
Joint  communique,  especially  the  provisions 
concerning  an  aocoiuitlng  of  the  mlsBlng  In 
action;  and 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Pront  has  failed 
to  supply  Infcxmatlon  regarding  captured 
and  Tniiwir»g  personnel  or  the  burial  sites  of 
personnel  killed  In  action,  as  provided  In  the 
Laos  agreement  of  February  21,  1973,  and 
the  protocol  of  September  14,  1973;  and 

Whereas  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
Information  from  the  various  Cambodian  au- 
thorities oppoeed  to  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  concerning  Americans  and 
International  Journalists  missing  In  that 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  new  efforts  should 
be  made  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  through  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
International  channels  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovem- 
ment of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patriotic 
Pront  to  comply  with  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  personnel  captured  or  killed  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  conflict  and  with  respect 
to  personnel  still  in  a  missing  status;  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  parties  to  the  con- 
flict in  Cambodia  In  providing  information 
with  respect  to  personnel  missing  In  Cam- 
bodia; and  that  further  efforts  shovild  be 
made  to  obtain  necessary  cooperation  for 
search  teams  to  inspect  crash  sites  and  oth- 
er locations  where  personnel  may  have  been 
lost. 

Skc.  2.  The  Oovemment  of  the  tJnlted 
States  should  use  every  effort  to  bring  about 
such  reciprocal  actions  by  the  parties  to  the 
peace  agreements,  IncludlJig  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Royal 
Lao  Government,  as  will  be  most  likely  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  abhorrent  conduct  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Lao  Patri- 
otic Pront  regarding  the  ml.sslng  In  action. 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  declares  its  support 
and  sympathy  for  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  the  Americans  missing  in  action, 
who  have  suffered  such  deep  human  anguish 
for  so  long  due  to  the  undisclosed  fate  of 
the  missing  in  action. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  agreement  to  this  resolution 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

MOTION  OmCRXD  BT  l^R.  ZABLOCKI 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  81  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 


provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
271,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House: 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  shall  cease 
forthwith  all  consideration  of  aid,  trade,  dip- 
lomatic recognition,  or  aooommodatlon  with 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam 
or  the  Provisional  Biievolutlonary  Government 
(Viet  Cong)  until  such  time  as  the  afore- 
said agreements  are  compUed  with  to  tb« 
fullest  extent. 

Sbc.  2.  In  order  to  maximize  public  con- 
cern for  those  who  are  still  mtiwing  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  to  honor  suit- 
ably the  memory  of  those  who  served  and 
died  there,  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes 
and  calls  upon  the  President  to— 

(1)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  local 
officials  and  civic  leaders  across  the  Nation 
to  dedicate  and  suitably  mark  individual 
trees  in  local  ceremonies  as  living  commemo- 
ration to  former  residents  who  are  still  miss- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia,  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  served  and 
died  there;  and 

(2)  dedicate  and  suitably  mark  a  national 
commemorative  tree  or  national  commemo- 
rative grove  of  trees  at  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion as  a  national  living  commemoration  to 
all  those  who  are  still  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  to  all  those  who  served  and 
died  there. 

Such  ceremonies  shall,  led  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  coordinated  for  Implementation 
upon  Memorial  Day  next. 

Strike  out  the  preamble,  and  insert: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment  (Viet 
Cong)  have  failed  to  live  up  to  article  8.  para- 
graph (b)  and  the  protocol  in  article  10  of 
the  January  27,  1973,  agreements  and  the  ex- 
planatory statement  on  the  same  article  con- 
tained in  the  June  13,  1973,  agreements,  all 
of  which  relate  to  faclUtating  the  location 
and  care  of  graves  of  the  dead,  exhumation, 
and  repatriation  of  the  remains  as  well  as 
to  obtain  information  on  those  still  con- 
sidered missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas  the  liao  Patriotic  Pront  (Pathet 
Lao)  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  obligations 
under  the  agreement  of  September  14,  1973; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  ceased  all 
military  activity  in  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos  as  of  August  15,  1973:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  In, 

The  preamble  was  amended  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Democratlo 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Oovemment  (Viet 
Cong)  have  failed  to  live  up  to  article  8, 
paragraph  (b)  and  the  protocol  in  article  10 
of  the  January  27,  1973,  agreements  and  the 
explanatory  statement  on  the  same  article 
contained  m  the  June  13,  1973,  eigreements, 
all  of  which  relate  to  facilitating  the  location 
and  oare  of  graved  of  the  dead,  exhumation, 
and  repatriation  of  the  remains  as  well  as  to 
obtain  information  on  those  still  considered 
missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Pront  (Pathet 
Lao)  has  faUed  to  live  up  to  Its  obligations 
\mder  the  agreement  of  Septeniber  14.  1978; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  ceased  all 
military  activity  In  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodU,  and  Loos  as  of  August  18,  1973:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

The  title  was  amended  so  aa  to  read 
"Expressing  the  sense  of  Congrees  with 
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respect  to  the  missing  in  action  In  South- 
east Asia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  271)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  REMEMBERED 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
nearly  11  months  since  I  Introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  271  to 
somehow  assist  in  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  our  miss- 
ing in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since 
that  time  105  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  me  In  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. And,  while  it  will  not  bring  back 
anyone's  loved  one,  it  will  put  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  on  notice  that  the 
Congress  is  still  concerned  about  this 
matter  and  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
our  MIA's,  nor  is  the  Congress  about  to 
concede  anything  to  either  of  them  until 
they  comply  with  the  agreements  they 
signed  relative  to  the  MIA's.  It  will  dem- 
onstrate the  continuing  concern  of  the 
Congress  for  the  still  suffering  families 
and  loved  ones  of  those  men  still  un- 
accounted for. 

It  is  ironic  that  today,  as  House  Con- 
current Resolution  271  is  called  up  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  that  just  last  week, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
walked  out  of  the  four-party  joint  mili- 
tary team  talks,  which  were  set  up  for  the 
express  purpose  of  resolving  the  MIA 
problem.  These  talks  were  not  set  up  to 
resolve  military  or  political  problems  and 
the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  linked  their  walkout  to  the  so- 
called  truce  violations  and  other  political 
matters  demonstrates  once  again.  If  in- 
deed it  needed  to  be  demonstrated  again, 
their  Insincerity  in  this  matter. 

It  is  also  well  to  ask  ourselves  where  we 
are  on  this  problem  at  this  point  in  time. 
We  have  had  more  fruitless  meetings.  We 
have  had  one  search  team  ambushed, 
last  December  with  trs^ic  results  sis  one 
man  was  killed  and  four  woimded.  We 
have  had  23  bodies,  of  which  we  pre- 
viously were  aware,  returned.  Some  cases 
have  been  resolved  by  searches  in  certain 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  A  few  more  have 
been  resolved  by  a  presumptive  finding 
of  death  and  this,  in  itself,  has  become 
controversial.  The  number  of  persons 
still  listed  as  missing  in  action  still 
stands  o£Bcially  at  more  than  1,000;  al- 
though such  organizations  tts  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Action  still 
keep  thehr  tallies  at  1,300. 

We  have  also  witnessed  the  recurring 
rumor  of  Americans  still  being  held  In 
Laos.  Tomorrow  in  Laos  Is  the  deadline 
for  the  release  of  the  Amerlcsm  flier  Em- 
mett  Kay  and  any  others  who  have  been 
captured,  and  we  know  there  are  some 
Thais  being  held  and  there  may  be  more. 
It  is  also  the  deadline  for  furnishing  In- 


formation on  any  MIA's  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  or  North  Vietnamese  might  have 
relative  to  Laos.  This  deadline  has  been 
set  and  changed  on  numerous  occsisions 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
other  side  will  be  any  more  cooperative 
than  on  previous  occasions,  but  we  can 
always  hope. 

The  problem  Is  still  of  tragic  dimen- 
sions. The  passage  of  this  resolution 
should  become  a  prod  to  get  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  to  comply  with 
the  agreements  relative  to  the  MIA's.  It 
is  now  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
act  speedilly  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 271  which  states: 

That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
shaU  cease  forthwith  all  consideration  of 
aid,  trade,  diplomatic  recognition,  or  ac- 
commodation with  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government  (Vietcong)  until  such 
time  as  the  aforesaid  agreements  are  com- 
plied with  to  the  fullest  extent. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  just  prior 
to  the  concurring  in  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  just  concurred  In. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIA-nONS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  may  have  imtll 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Ijubllc  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion appropriation  bill  for  1975. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  reserved  all 
points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
Einnounce  that  the  Chair  will  now  take 
unanimous-consent  requests  from  the 
Members  prior  to  taking  up  the  next  bill. 


DEDICATION  OF  U.S.  NAVY  SEABEE 
MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remain.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


Memorial  Day  I  had  the  distinct  priv- 
Uege  of  attending  the  U.S.  Navy  Seabee 
Memorial  dedication. 

Located  on  Memorial  Drive  near  the 
entrance  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, this  memorial  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  our  former  colleague, 
Congressman  Bill  Colmer.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  the  Seabees  to  our  na- 
tional history.  Chairman  Colmer  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  55  in  the 
92d  Congress,  which  was  subsequently 
signed  into  law  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  construction  of  the  Seabee  Memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  visit  this  attractive  piece 
of  history  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  and 
£jso  to  read  the  remarks  of  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Sea- 
bees.  I  have  been  given  permission  to  in- 
sert Admiral  Moreell's  Memorial  Day  re- 
marks In  the  body  of  the  Record  today. 


EDWARD  KING  GAYLORD 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  S'l'EKD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  sad 
duty  to  advise  the  House  of  the  death 
last  Thursday  night  of  Oklahoma's  most 
unique  citizen,  Edward  King  Gaylord. 
Having  celebrated  his  101st  birthday  re- 
cently, he  has  been  recognized  as  the 
dean  of  America's  newspaper  publishers 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  (3aylord  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer in  Oklahoma  before  statehood.  For 
the  last  70  years  he  has  played  an  un- 
usual and  powerful  role  In  the  birth  and 
development  of  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
and  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  "Tlm^. 
In  addition,  his  holdings  included  WKY 
radio  and  WKY-TV  in  Oklahoma  cnty, 
the  State's  largest  trucks  express  serv- 
ice, television  stations  in  Tampa,  Dal- 
las-Port Worth,  Houston,  Tacoma,  Mil- 
waukee, and  a  radio  station  in  Albuquer- 
que. 

Mrs.  Gaylord  died  last  January  16. 
Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Edith 
Harper  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Neely;  a  son, 
Edward,  all  of  Oklahoma  City,  nine 
grandchildren  and  a  great-granddaugh- 
ter. 

To  have  known  Mr.  Gaylord  was  to 
have  experienced  a  unique  impact.  Un- 
equalled and  unexcelled  Jn  his  field  as 
the  imchallenged  king  of  Oklahoma 
media,  a  dynamic  and  Indispensable 
source  of  power  in  the  birth,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  State  from  infancy 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  powerful 
and  prosperous,  he  made  more  imprint 
on  more  lives  in  more  places  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  man. 

Successes  as  a  publisher,  broadcaster. 
Industrialist,  and  civic  leader  carved 
many  niches  in  many  halls  of  fame  for 
him.  Because  he  contributed  so  much  for 
so  long  he  made  Oklahoma  history  part 
and  parcel  of  his  own  biography.  He  died 
as  he  lived  with  a  young  mind  and  heart 
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the  quality 
cherish  his 


eagerly  looking  to  the  future  and  to  a 
continued  improvement  in 
of  life  for  his  fellowmen. 

But  more  than  all  this,  I 
memory  as  a  man  who  e:«tended  the 
helping  hand  of  opportimlty  to  so  many 
young  Oklahoma  men  and  women.  The 
thousands  who  have  worked  for  him, 
some  outstanding  successes  in  other 
walks  of  life  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene,  will  remember  him  as  an 
employer  who  never  lost  hl$  faith  that 
young  talent  could  and  shduld  be  de- 
veloped. My  good  fortime  was  to  have 
started  my  time  of  emploj-ment  with  him 
In  1923.  This  tour,  along  with  two  others 
he  permitted  me  as  the  years  went  by, 
gave  me  the  help  I  needed  and  had  to 
have  for  whatever  success  I  have  been 
able  to  achieve.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
those  In  that  vast  army  of  "Qaylord 
graduates"  when  I  extend  to  illl  the  Gay- 
lords  our  heartfelt  sympathRr  and  our 
gratitude  for  having  knownjthls  great 
man.  | 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speakei),  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  |  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  i 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  khould  like 
to  express  to  the  gentleman  Iny  sorrow 
upon  the  passing  of  this  very  (istlngulsh- 
ed  newspaper  editor.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  I  have  knoitn  him  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  extend  to  I  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments. 
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(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  arrf  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hb  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SiaX^  spoke  In 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent,  last  wtek  at  the 
annual  Salvation  Army  dirmer  and 
brought  a  message  of  hope  aild  of  con- 
fidence and  pride  In  our  country,  which 
was  warmly  received. 

The  Vice  President's  visit  to  Birming- 
ham was  Initiated  by  Mr.  Pranjc  M.  Tay- 
lor, an  advertising  executive  who  is  giving 
outstanding  leadership  as  the  (chairman 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Salvation 
Army. 

Honored  at  the  annual  dinner  was  the 
former  chairman  of  the  advisory  board, 
Donald  A.  Brabston.  who  has  continued 
to  serve  this  organization  with  distinc- 
tion. I 

Such  leading  citizens  as  thestj  comprise 
the  advisory  board  of  this  ageijcy  which 
has  earned  the  respect  and  gritltude  of 
our  entire  community  for  its  trjany  good 
works  and  its  dlstingiilshed  Venice  to 
mankind.  [ 

It  Is  fitting  that  such  an  oubtanding 
individual  as  Vice  President  GEiALo  Ford 
should  choose  the  Salvation  Ar^y  as  the 
occasion  to  visit  Birmingham  and  ad- 
dress a  large  audience  filled  wlt^  persons 
of  leadership  In  our  State.  i 

I  Include  herewith  for  the  ejilflcatlon 
of  the  House  an  article  by  Peggy  Rober- 
son  of  the  Birmingham  News,  which  Is 


an  excellent  writeup  of  that  speech  and 
which  I  commend  to  the  reswling  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
"Boost  Aicouca"  Words  bt  Ford  Draw 
Appi^cse 
(By  Peggy  Roberaon) 

Vice  President  Oerald  Ford  Wednesday 
night  In  Birmingham  asked  the  American 
people  to  "awake  to  a  flght  against  the  despair 
and  demoralization  that  are  threatening  to 
undercut  the  fabric  of  our  society." 

He  praised  the  Salvation  Army,  which  In- 
vited him  to  keynote  Its  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing at  the  Birmingham -Jefferson  Civic  Cen- 
ter, as  an  organization  which  truly  "has 
given  your  heart  to  Ood  and  hand  to  man." 

More  than  1,800  persona,  seated  at  an  acre 
of  candlelit  tables,  heard  the  admonition  to 
"reaffirm  the  values  that  have  made  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  a  nation  with  more  freedom, 
more  opportunity,  more  bleaslngs  and  more 
challenges." 

The  vice  president  threaded  his  speech  with 
references  to  "a  cerUln  trumpet,"  a  contrast 
to  what  the  Bible  calls  "an  uncertain  trum- 
pet." 

The  musicians  of  the  Salvation  Armv,  Ford 
said,  "have  played  clear  and  strong  notes  on 
street  comers  throughout  the  world  The 
Army  has  not  sounded  what  the  Bible  calls 
an  uncertain  trumpet.'  For  who  shaU  Join 
the  ranks  and  show  confidence  of  the  leader- 
ship sounds  'an  uncertain  tnmipef?" 

He  compared  the  volimtary  spirit  of  the 
Salvation  Army  with  the  volunteer  spirit  In 
America  that  "found  our  people  ready  to 
give  not  only  their  hearts  but  also  their 
hands  to  the  work  of  Individual  enterprise 
This  has  mirtured  the  self-respect  of  a  free 
people." 

The  vice  president  urged  a  renewed  faith  In 
Individual  and  collective  abUlty  to  redeem 
the  American  famUy  and  the  American  com- 
munity—including systems  of  health,  trans- 
portatlon,  urban  development  and  education 
'We  must  cope  with  Inflation  and  energy 
shortages  and  give  our  citizens  a  new  senie 

°l.,f  *^***°**   ^  "'^  problem-solving  cap- 
abUlty,"  he  added.  ^ 

The  government  must  step  in  at  a  certain 
point  to  do  for  Individuals  what  they  cannot 
da  for  themselves.  Ford  said.  But,  he  cau- 
tioned. "Let  us  be  very  sure  where  that 
point  is.  With  new  federalism  and  general 
revenue  sharing— as  your  fine  mayor  know*- 
we  have  started  moving  power  away  from  the 
bureaucrats  on  the  Potomac  back  to  the 
people   In   Birmingham  .   .   .   ." 

The  words  "morality"  and  "patriotism" 
are  coming  back  In  fashion,  the  vice  presi- 
dent said.  "And  I  hope  that  we  can  also  And 
the  sense  of  humUlty  necessary  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  God,"  he  added.  "We  have  yet  to 
and  a  program  for  computers  that  wUl  instUl 
a  voluntary  sense  of  faith,  a  love  of  country 
and  a  belief  In  an  authority  higher  than  any 
man. 

The  vice  president  made  no  direct  mention 
of  the  two-year  national  concern  with  Water- 
gate, but  he  said.  "The  United  States  is  ap- 
proaching a  moment  when  we  need  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  need  of  awakening  and 
change,  but  to  take  the  appropriate  actions  " 

These  actions  wlU  not  be  taken  "by  ab- 
dicating the  two-party  system  and  aban- 
doning our  safeguards  of  freedom  inherent 
In  the  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
of  the  three  branches  of  federal  govern- 
ment," he  said.  "Obviously,  we  must  not 
throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater." 

People  need  to  regain  control  over  their 
own  lives,  the  vice  president  said.  "This 
will  not  be  achieved  by  the  scapegoatlng  of 
the  President  or  any  other  public  official. 
It  will  not  be  achieved  by  downgrading  the 
Congress  or  the  courts.  It  will  be  achieved 
by  direct  Involvement  in  the  political  proc- 
ess by  every  citizen,"  he  s&UL 


"If  public  officials  do  not  perform,  they 
should  be  voted  out  of  office."  he  declared. 

The  audience  listened  respectfully,  but 
quietly,  until  Ford  reached  the  end  of  his 
prepared  speech  and  launched  Into  a  "boost 
America"  theme. 

Many  In  the  country  are  pessimistic.  Ford 
acknowledged.  "But  I  don't  share  that  pes- 
simism." 

Few  citizens  realize  how  much  people 
throughout  the  world  trust  the  American 
people,  he  said. 

"Tomorrow — Just  a  few  hours  away — the 
governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  are  going  to 
sign  an  agreement  on  disengagement,  per- 
haps ending  centuries  of  distrust  and  fight- 
ing. 

"In  Just  25  years,  that  part  of  the  world 
has  seen  fo\ir  wars.  But  when  the  fourth  war 
broke  out  In  October  of  last  year,  and  the 
entire  area  started  heating  up,  and  it  looked 
like  there  would  be  a  confrontation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves,  who  did  they 
turn  to?" 

The  audience  applauded  when  the  vice 
president  answered  his  own  question:  "The 
United  States.  It  Is  the  only  nation  they 
could  trust." 

Warming  to  the  response.  Ford  said,  "Not 
Britain,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
United  States." 

And  when  the  parties  to  the  disagreement 
wanted  a  head  of  state  to  be  their  contact, 
"Who  did  they  go  to?"  Ford  asked. 

Again  the  audience  applauded  when  he 
answered,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States,  .  .  .  not  Breshnev.  not  Prime  Min- 
ister Pompidou,  not  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  nor 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Heath.  They  went  to 
the  President. 

"And  when  they  wanted  somebody  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  try  to  work  It  out.  who 
did  they  call  for?  Henry  Kissinger." 

The  audience  stood  and  applauded  when 
he  tu'ged,  "We  as  Americans  should  be  proud 
we  are  Americans,  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  America." 

The  vice  president  was  introduced  by  U.S. 
Rep.  John  Buchanan  who  said  his  first  vote — 
even  before  he  was  sworn  Into  the  House  of 
Representatives — In  January  of  1965.  was 
for  Oerald  Ford  to  be  head  of  the  Republican 
Caucus  aiid  House  minority  leader. 

Buchanan  praised  Ford  as  a  man  of  "sin- 
cere religious  faith,  high  moral  character 
and  unimpeachable  Integrity.  He  has  shown 
those  qualities  of  character  In  both  his  public 
life  and  his  personal  life." 

The  congressman  suggested  that  Ford  was 
"raised  up  by  Ood  for  thU  crisis,  for  this 
time." 

After  the  vice  president's  speech,  Com- 
missioner William  E.  Chamberlain,  Southern 
Territorial  Commander  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  told  Ford,  "You  have  inspired  us." 

Donald  C.  Brabston.  Salvation  Army  ad- 
visory board  chairman  for  1972-73  was  pre- 
sented the  William  Booth  award  for  his  work 
with  the  organization. 

Prank  M.  Taylor,  advisory  board  chair- 
man for  1973-74,  presided;  Mayor  George 
Selbels  presented  the  vice  president  with  a 
key  to  the  city.  , 

The  vice  president  ended  his  first  visit  to 
Birmingham  since  taking  the  post  In  October 
only  four  hours  after  It  started.  He  boarded 
his  Jet — sparked  too  far  away  from  the  road 
at  the  Air  National  Guard  field  to  tell 
whether  Air  Force  One  or  Two— and  took  off 
for  Washington,  D.C.  about  10  p.m..  trailed 
by  two  planeloads  of  newsmen,  staff  and 
Secret  Service  protectors. 


TAX  REFORM,  NOT  TAX  RELIEF, 
SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED  NOW 


(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
some  confusion  in  the  public  statements 
that  are  being  made  at  this  time  about 
tax  reform  and  tax  rehef .  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, and  deliberate  efforts  to  foster 
the  idea  that  they  are  identical  are 
mischievous  and  dangerous.  Many  re- 
sponsible legislators  can  and  should  sup- 
port tax  reform;  few  can  responsibly 
support  generalized  tax  relief  now. 

The  problem  is  that  most  people  be- 
lieve that  tax  reform  will  work  to  their 
individual  benefit.  Obviously,  if  every- 
one's taxes  go  down,  the  only  net  result 
can  be  less  revenue  for  the  Government 
unless  the  resulting  stimulus  brings  in- 
creased production  and  economic  activ- 
ity. Circumstances  in  our  economy  now 
indicate  that  such  a  tax  cut  stimulus 
would  probably  aggravate  price  insta- 
bility instead,  and  goodness  knows  we 
do  not  want  any  more  inflation. 

But  tax  reform  is  something  else.  Its 
purpose  is  to  increase  the  equity  and 
progressivity  of  the  total  tax  structure, 
through  review  of  preferences,  elimina- 
tion of  deductions  and  adjustment  of 
rates.  Reform  will  work  to  the  benefit 
of  low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers; 
but  the  size  of  the  benefit  should  be  kept 
in  reasonable  perspective  if  we  are  not 
to  create  expectations  which  force  us  to 
add  relief  to  reform.  Generally,  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  is  working  better  and 
more  fairly  than  the  average  citizen  can 
realize  from  newsworthy  items  about 
spectacular  exceptions.  The  average  tax- 
payer, numerous  as  he  Is,  gets  only  mod- 
est tax  reduction  from  major  changes 
with  respect  to  the  wealthy  few,  and  he 
should  not  be  polltlcaUy  manipulated  by 
leaders  who  can  only  wind  up  trapped 
in  their  own  rhetoric,  to  the  country's 
detriment. 


CHAPLAIN  EDWARD  M.  GAFFNEY. 
CAPTAIN,  U.S.  ARMY 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chaplain  Ed- 
ward M.  Gaffney,  captain,  U.S.  Army, 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  at  Fort  Lesley 
J.  McNalr,  will  celebrate  his  25th  anni- 
versary of  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
on  June  0.  A  native  of  Newark,  N.J., 
Father  Gaffney  entered  the  Dominican 
order  In  1942  and  was  ordained  in  1949. 
As  a  Dominican  priest  he  served  5  years 
at  Holy  Name  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
9  years  as  a  preacher  of  parish  missions, 
and  2  years  as  master  of  retreats  in 
Kingstree,  S.C,  before  joining  the  Army 
in  1966  in  response  to  an  appeal  for  chap- 
lains during  the  acute  shortage  due  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  Chaplain  Gaffney  has 
served  in  Vietnam,  Germany,  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  July  he  will  begin 
his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 

Chaplain  Gaffney  Is  a  dedicated  priest 
and  an  exemplary  chaplain  who  has  sac- 
rificed much  In  order  to  serve  both  God 
and  coimtry  with  an  unselfish  generosity. 

May  his  years  of  service  bear  much 
fruit  and  may  he  be  blessed  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Many  of  us  who  are  not  in  the  military 
service  are  permitted  to  attend  mass  at 


the  Fort  McNair  Chapel.  We  are  most 
grateful  for  the  services  rendered  to  us 
by  Father  Gaffney  and  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship. We  regret  to  have  him  leave  us  and 
csm  only  wish  him  the  best  of  health  and 
good  f  ortiue  In  his  new  post  In  Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

THE   NATIONAL   PROTECJUON   ACT 
OF  1974 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  minute  to  annoimce  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  we  will  call 
the  National  Protection  Act  of  1974.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  be  attached  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Export  Control  Act  which 
will  be  acted  upon  by  this  House  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  reassert 
congressional  authority  In  the  field  of 
foreign  trade.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  pro- 
tect American  jobs  and  American  in- 
dustry from  unfair  competition  from 
Communist  slave  labor.  Furthermore,  it 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  defense 
mechanism  of  this  country  to  prevent 
the  export  of  American  technology  suid 
capital  goods  to  build  up  the  Communist 
war  machine. 


THE  SURFACE  COAL  MINING  REGU- 
LATION BILL  WILL  DENY  THIS 
NATION  ABOUT  ONE-THIRD  OF 
ITS  COAL  SUPPLY  ANNUALLY 

(Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  placed  in  the  Record  letters  from  In- 
terior Secretary  Morton  and  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  Simon  documenting 
that  access  to  up  to  almost  one  third  of 
the  coal  this  Nation  now  mines  would  be 
put  out  of  reach  if  H.R.  11500  is  enacted. 
These  items  are  printed  on  pages  E3358 
and  E3388. 

My  calculation  of  this  approximate 
fraction  is  arrived  at  by  the  following 
means: 

First.  Restrictions  in  H.R.  11500  that 
are  excessive  and  unneeded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Imposing  satisfactory  environ- 
mental practices  on  surface  coal  mine 
operators  will  preclude  production  of  up 
to  187  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

Second.  That  is  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  production  from  surface  mines. 

Third.  About  one  half  of  coal  mined 
in  the  United  States  is  taken  from  sur- 
face mines. 

Therefore,  production  of  approximate- 
ly one-third  of  the  Nation's  total  coal 
would  be  precluded  by  the  terms  of  HJl. 
11500. 

The  substitution  of  bill  H.R.  12898  for 
the  defective  H.R.  11500  will  provide  sen- 
sible protection  of  the  environment  and 
Impose  prompt  and  strict  reclamation 
upon  mined  land.  It  will  do  so  without 
denying  the  nation  a  single  ton  of  this 
needed  energy  source. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Sf>eaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJi. 
14833),  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  for  18  months. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  ty  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102(c)(1)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1961 
(50  U.8.C.  App.,  sec.  1212(c)  (1) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1975". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecticai,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
negotiation process  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate excessive  profits  from  Government 
contracts  and  related  subcontracts  in 
national  defense  and  space-related 
procurement  programs.  In  the  absence 
of  legislation,  the  Renegotiation  Act  will 
expire  on  June  30.  1974.  The  biU  before 
us  today,  H.R.  14833,  extends  the  act 
for  an  additional  18  months,  or  until 
December  31,  1975.  The  bill  makes  no 
other  amendments  to  the  act. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
renegotiation  process  before  discussing 
the  need  for  a  continuation  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  As  I  indicated,  the 
purpose  of  renegotiation  Is  to  eliminate 
excessive  profits  on  military  and  space- 
related  Government  contracts.  The  act 
authorizes  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
re\-iew  the  total  profit  derived  by  a  con- 
tractor during  a  fiscal  year  from  all  of  his 
renegotiable  contracts  and  subcontracts 
in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
profit  is  "excessive."  The  board  is  em- 
powered to  eliminate  those  profits  found 
to  be  excessive  In  accordance  with  cer- 
tain factors  set  forth  In  the  statute.  Thus, 
renegotiation  Is  determined  not  with 
respect  to  Individual  contracts  but  with 
respect  to  all  renegotiable  contracts  and 
subcontracts  during  a  year. 

Contractors  with  renegotiable  sales  in 
excess  of  the  $1  million  statutory  mini- 
mum for  a  year  must  file  a  report  with 
the  RenegotlatlOTi  Board.  "Renegotiable" 
sales  are  those  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  the  (3eneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Various  tjrpes  of  contracts 
are  exempt  from  renegotiation,  some  on 
a  mandatory  basis  such  as  those  for 
stsmdard  commercial  articles  and  those 
with  State  or  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board  has  discretion  to  ex- 
empt certain  types  of  contracts,  such  as 
those  outside  the  United  States  and 
where  profits  can  be  determined  with 
reasonable  certainty  when  the  contract 
price  is  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  Indicated  previously, 
the  Renegotiation  Act  would  expire  as  of 
June  30.  1974,  without  further  congres- 
sional action.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  Is  aware  that  a  number  of 
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reconunendatlons   have   beec    made   to 
amend  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  at  tshe  last  ex- 
tension of  the  Renegotiation  Act  In  1973. 
At  that  time,  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  tiie  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  recommended  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  act,  with  a  study 
of  the  renegotiation  process  tio  be  made 
by  the  stalls  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  The  study  was  to 
Lncude  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  three 
congressionally  sponsored  reports:  the 
House  Committee  on  Govemnient  Oper 
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atlons  report,  the  report  of  jthe  Com- 
mission on  Government  Pr(lcurement, 
and  the  GAO  report.  It  was  contem- 
plated that  a  comprehensive!  study  of 
these  and  other  recommendations  would 
be  completed  in  sufficient  time  to  allow 
congressional  review  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  act  In  June  1975.  However, 
the  1973  bill,  H.R.  7445,  was  amended  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  extend  tlie  act  for 
only  1  year.  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted in  conference  and  approved  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Thus,  the 
time  for  the  study  was  significantly 
reduced. 

In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  was  unable  to  go  on  record  In 
any  oflQclal  discussion  of  the  spjeciflc  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  me  afore- 
mentioned reports  because  of  disapproval 
by  the  OflBce  of  Management  qnd  Budg- 
et of  many  of  the  Board's  responses  to 
the  various  recommendations  and  the 
OMB  delay  In  Anally  granting  approval 
to  what  the  Board  ultimatefer  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress.  Pacefi  with  no 
combined  report  by  the  staJfs  of  the 
Board  and  the  Joint  committee  In  time 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  henrlng.  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  committee  published 
a  preliminary  report  independently  of  the 
staff  of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Thla 
report  presented  a  summary  ajialysls  of 
the  renegotiation  process  and  of  the  vari- 
ous recommendations  made  in  the  three 
reports. 

Since  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
complete  the  study  as  contemplated  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last 
year,  the  Committee  concluded  that  the 
Renegotiation  Act  should  be  extended 
this  time  through  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  next  Congress  in  order 
for  the  study  to  be  completed  by'the  Joint 
conunlttee  staff.  It  expects  the  J^lnt  com- 
mittee staff  study  to  be  completed  well 
before  the  end  of  1978,  so  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  entire  renegotiation  process 
at  that  time.  The  18-month  p«^od  was 
selected  instead  of  a  2 -year  extension  as 
recommended  by  the  Board  so  that  the 
committee  would  make  its  sujwtantlve 
review  prior  to  the  end  of  the  I4t  session 
of  the  94th  Congress.  , 

In  addition.  It  Is  expected  th4t  within 
the  next  18  months  the  backlog  of  re- 
negotiation cases  resulting  from  Viet- 
nam-related procedure  will  b«  largely 
eliminated.  For  example,  the  Bbard  re- 
ports that  the  bulk  of  the  excessive  profit 
determinations  made  during  tlie  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1974  were  applicable  to 
contractor  fiscal  years  1967-69. 
For  the  above  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mesms  has 
requested  that  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
complete  its  study  on  the  renegotiation 
process.  The  staff  of  the  joint  committee 
is  to  continue  their  consultation  with  the 
Renegotiation  Board  staff,  and  make  a 
final  report  in  time  for  hearings  to  be 
held  well  before  the  expiration  of  the 
act,  as  extended  by  the  bill. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  requested  to  report  its  legisla- 
tive recommendations  early  in  1975  to 
give  sufficient  time  for  them  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Joint  committee  staff  prior 
to  the  hearings.  The  Board  Is  further  re- 
quested to  continue  its  review  of  the 
statutory  factors  used  in  determining  ex- 
cessive profits  in  order  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  factors  In  different  cases. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  Is  very 
important  in  considering  further  legis- 
lative charges. 

Althoiigh  the  Renegotiation  Board 
made  a  few  recommendations  during 
their  testimony,  the  committee  believed 
it  would  be  better  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals at  the  time  the  committee  makes 
its  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  re- 
n^otiation  process  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  14833,  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  urge  Its  adop- 
tion by  the  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  few,  per- 
haps the  only  Member  of  the  House  to 
have  undertaken  a  long  study  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  Its  efforts,  and 
for  that  reason  I  feel  competent  to  say 
that  the  Board  has  done  a  good  Job,  and 
faces  a  great  deal  of  work  still  to  be  done. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  returns  more 
money  to  the  Government  than  It  costs 
to  c«>erate.  That  places  it  in  a  rare  class, 
and  Is  in  Itself  evidence  that  we  ought 
to  examine  its  work  closely,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  make  the  Board  more  effective. 
Unfortunately  this  bill  does  not  in  any 
way  address  the  real  needs  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  It  does  not  strengthen 
the  act,  and  does  not  extend  the  scope  of 
the  Board's  authority,  or  Improve  its 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  broad  realm  of 
renegotiating  complex  procurement  con- 
tracts, so  as  to  protect  the  Government 
from  paying  excessive  costs. 

I  believe  that  we  would  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  by 
extending  the  act  for  5  years,  or  better 
yet  extending  It  indefinitely.  This  would 
allow  the  Board  time  and  the  congres- 
sional backing  it  needs  to  develop  a  set 
of  c«>eratlng  guidelines  that  would  make 
Its  work  more  effective  and  efficient. 
Both  the  Board  and  the  industry  it  works 
with  need  to  know  that  Congress  does 
not  believe  in  paying  excessive  profits  to 
defense  contractors. 

We  need  to  look  into  the  problem  of  the 
Board's  growing  backlog.  Part  of  this  Is 
due  to  the  removal  of  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion In  renegotiation  matters  from  the 
Tax  Court.  Jurisdiction  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Tax  Court,  and  appeals 


from  renegotiation  decisions  expedited  by 
assigning  an  appropriate  number  of 
judges  to  this  function.  As  matters  now 
stand,  the  Board  f  requent^^  is  In  the  dark 
about  its  current  work,  not  knowing  how 
pending  legal  appeals  might  affect  cur- 
rent cases.  The  efforts  of  the  Board 
would  be  greatly  simplified  if  this  bill 
took  into  consideration  this  need  and 
solved  it. 

We  need  to  provide  the  Board  with 
greater  authority  to  enforce  its  orders 
We  should  expedite  efforts  to  achieve 
imifled  cost  accoimtlng,  as  provided  for 
in   the   Defense   Production   Act.   This 
would  help  both  the  Board  and  hidustry. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  resolves  most  of  its  cases  by 
the  simple  process  of  negotiation.  Very 
few  cases  ever  require  any  Board  orders 
to  be  Issued.  Fewer  still  ever  end  up  in 
the  courts.  But  the  Board  needs  to  be 
more  effective.  It  is  presently  unable  to 
deal  effectively  with  suppliers  of  very 
large  items — the  big  defense  contractors. 
Instead,  its  efforts  center  mainly  on  the 
smaller,  more  vulnerable  companies  that 
are  more  amenable  to  negotiation.  This 
is  so  simply  because  the  Board  does  not 
have  the  manpower,  the  backing  of  Con- 
gress, or  possibly  the  Intestinal  fortitude 
to  take  on  the  giants  of  the  defense  in- 
dustry. This  might  be  different  if  this 
bill  provided  for  making  the  Bosird  per- 
manent, or  if  it  clearly  showed  the  resolve 
of  Congress  not  to  allow  profiteering  in 
defense  Industries.  But  our  position,  as 
reflected  in  this  bill,  is  ambiguous,  as  It 
has  been  for  some  years.  I  think  that  If 
we  took  a  firm  stand,  and  showed  a  real 
commitment,  the  Board  might  very  well 
respond  with  a  vigorous  performance. 
And  that  is  Just  what  it,  and  the  coun- 
try, really  need. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  leaves  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  alive,  and  provides  It 
another  lease  on  life.  I  would  have  liked 
to  see  more,  but  this  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. I  support  this  bill,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GuBszR)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
(Mr.  GUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 
including  his  previous  statements  on  this 
subject.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk 
of  seeming  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  I 
would  like  to  recite  two  very  basic  politi- 
cal axioms. 

First  of  all.  If  one  wants  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  media  one  has  to  find 
a  devU  to  beat  and  then  totally  mutilate 
him. 

Second,  if  one  is  retiring  and  not  seek- 
ing reelection,  he  need  not  bother  to  beat 
that  devU. 

That  is  the  clrctunstance  I  am  in  here 
today.  I  feel  that  the  devil  in  this  case 
is  the  mllitary-hadustrlal  complex.  It  is 
always  popular  to  beat  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  devil  and  assume  that 
all  defense  contractors  are  wrong  and 
crooked. 

I  am  not  changing  my  tactics  today 
because  I  am  retiring  from  this  body  at 
the  end  of  this  term.  I  opposed  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  In  1966 
and  I  was  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

I  opposed  it  in  1968  and  was  defeated 
overwhelmingly.  I  did  so  again  in  1971 
and  I  intend  to  mildly  oppose  it  today 
and  fully  expect  to  be  again  defeated 
overwhelmingly,  because  the  devil  must 
be  beaten. 

Rather  than  go  through  my  arguments 
and  consimie  the  time  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  statements  which  I  have  made  In 
the  past  on  this  subject.  They  are  not  en- 
tirely up  to  date,  but  the  points  and  the 
logic  made  in  those  statements,  in  my 
personal  view,  are  still  valid.  The  Re- 
negotiation Act  is  a  relic  and  a  white  ele- 
phant of  the  pre-Korean  war  days, 
which  does  not  save  as  much  money  as  It 
costs  and  which  constitutes  a  harass- 
ment to  Industry  and  Is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  defense  Industries  are  gradu- 
ally shifting  their  expertise  away  from 
building  things  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  commercial  market. 

Furthermore  we  now  have  the  Truth 
in  Negotiations  Act  which  makes  the 
work  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  dupli- 
cative and  wasteful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit  a 
statement  which  I  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  March  12. 
1968. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Oubser  in 
Opposition  to  the  Rineoottation  Act. 
March  12,  1968 

PREFACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  a  Member  of  tbe  Armed 
Services  Committee,  with  a  special  Interest 
in  defense  contracting,  I  have  devoted  con- 
siderable study  to  the  Renegotiation  Act.  As 
the  ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Special 
Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  la  charged 
with  the  continuing  responalbllity  of  re- 
viewing defense  contracting  procedures,  I 
have  probed  deeply  herewith  the  surface  of 
this  subject. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  to  prevent  excessive  profits  and  war 
profiteering.  And  during  the  Korean  War, 
when  procurement  was  accomplished  on  a 
crash  basis.  It  clearly  served  that  purpose. 
None  of  us  sanction  and  i4)prove  war  profit- 
eering Just  as  some  of  us  would  favor  sin  or 
oppose  motherhood.  Why  then  should  we 
terminate  an  act  which  once  served  thla 
meritorious  purpose? 

To  answer  this  question  will  require  the 
courage  to  probe  beneath  the  obvious,  per- 
haps at  some  political  risk.  Such  a  probe 
will  prove  that  the  Renegotiation  Act  results 
In  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Secondly,  It 
will  allow  that  the  act  contradicts  estab- 
lished procurement  policy  and  Its  stated 
goals.  Thirdly,  It  will  reveal  that  the  act  con- 
tributes to  a  dangerous  centralization  of 
defense  eflorts.  Fourthly.  It  will  become  clear 
that  the  act  Is  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  In  this  presentation 
to  discuss  these  four  points  In  depth.  Follow- 
ing this,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  rebuttal  of 
some  of  the  arguments  which  ar»  being  ad- 
vanced by  proponents  of  the  Renegotiation 

kknecotiation  act  BBauLTo  iw  A  net  loss 

TO   TAXPATXas 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  26.  1964,  I  pre- 
sented figures  to  this  Committee  which 
showed  that  for  the  year  1963  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  resulted  In  a  net  loss  of  »9.3ai.000 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  On  May  10,  1986, 
I  testified  again  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
fiscal  years  1962  through  1966  renegotiation 
resulted  In  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  930.8 
million.  This  figure  was  based  upon  an  esti- 


mate that  the  cost  of  preparing  and  proces- 
sing renegotiation  filings  amounts  to  .06  per- 
cent of  renegotlable  sales.  The  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute  a  very  reputable 
organization,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  filing 
renegotiation  reports  at  .1  percent  of  renego- 
tlable sales.  Using  this  factor,  the  loss  to  the 
government  for  the  years  1962  through  1968 
would  rise  to  $64.2  mUUon. 

My  charges  In  1964  and  1966  were  given 
wide  circulation,  were  presented  before  this 
Committee  and  were  reiterated  on  the  Floor 
of  the  House.  Yet  to  this  day  not  a  single 
representative  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  risen  to  challenge  my  figures! 

I  have  updated  my  calculations  and  now 
contend  that  for  the  years  1963  through  1967. 
the  latest  date  for  which  I  could  secure 
figures,  the  total  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  as 
a  result  of  renegotiation  was  »27.7  million, 
based  upon  a  .06  cost  factor  and  968.3  million 
based  upon  a  .1  factor. 

For  these  years,  renegotlable  sales  totaled 
$170.2  billion.  The  cost  of  submitting  to  re- 
negotiation, based  upon  the  .06  percent 
factor,  would  therefore  be  a  $102.1  million. 

This  cost  to  Industry  would  be  a  deductible 
tax  Item  and  by  making  the  assumption  that 
the  sales  were  equally  divided  over  the  base 
years  and  weighting  those  years  with  the  de- 
clining corporate  tax  rate,  we  can  f"»7  that 
$60.2  million  of  thla  cost  was  paid  for  by  the 
government  In  the  form  of  reduced  Income 
tax. 

To  this  amount,  let  us  add  tbe  amount 
which  Is  charged  to  tbe  government  In  the 
form  of  Increased  prices  to  recover  the  cost 
of  preparing  renegotiation  filings.  Assuming 
that  the  average  defense  contractor  has  a 
25  percent  defense  volume,  then  we  have  an 
additional  cost  of  $12.5  million. 

By  adding  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  over  the  base  period  of 
$12.4  million,  we  now  have  a  total  cost  of 
renegotiation,  before  refunds  are  made,  of 
$76.1  million. 

Over  the  base  period,  tbe  refund  deter- 
minations, net  of  tax,  were  $47.4  million, 
thus  producing  a  net  loss  of  $27.7  million  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Had  I  not  been  overly  conservative  and 
applied  the  .1  percent  factor  used  by  MAPI. 
the  loss  would  rise  to  $69.3  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  determination  of 
excess  profits  after  tax.  which  resulted  from 
renegotiation,  was  $8,254,267,  out  of  a  total 
In  sales  subject  to  renegotiation  of  $33.12 
billion.  In  rough  figures,  this  amounts  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  percent  recovery 
after  taxes  of  total  renegotlable  sales.  This 
Is  a  rather  ridiculous  recovery  In  terms  of 
the  costs  Incurred  by  Industry  and  by  the 
governmeot  in  arriving  at  this  determina- 
tion. 

Representatives  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  will  undoubtedly  counter  this  state- 
ment with  the  old.  tired  "cop  on  the  beat" 
argument.  This  argument  completely  ignores 
the  great  strides  which  have  been  taken  In 
recent  years  toward  the  Improvement  of  de- 
fense contracting,  the  completely  changed 
policy  we  have  adopted,  the  principle  of  re- 
determination, and  laws  like  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  which  have  come  Into  effect 
in  recent  years.  I  will  deal  with  these  matters 
later  in  my  presentation. 

Though  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  not. 
to  my  knowledge,  claimed  credit  for  volun- 
tary refunds  as  the  direct  result  of  the  re- 
negotiation process,  It  is  noteworthy  that  no 
qualifying  language  Is  Included  In  Its  report 
listing  such  refunds.  For  example,  for  fiscal 
year  1967  the  report  of  the  RenegoUation 
Board  lists  more  than  $30  million  in  volxin- 
tary  refunds.  Unless  one  carefully  analyzes 
this  figure.  It  Is  possible  to  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  all  of  these  refunds  were 
due  to  the  renegotiation  process.  The  report 
should  have  stated  that  such  refunds  are  for 
all  purposes.  Including  such  things  as  engi- 
neering changes  which  resulted  In  cost  re- 
duouona,  refunds  due  to  redetermination, 
and  a  variety  of  other  reasons. 


In  summary  of  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
believe  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
since  1955.  when  excessive  profit  determina- 
tions reached  a  high  of  $165  million,  the  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayer  from  the  renegotiation 
process  has  been  gradually  declining  imtU  it 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  consist- 
ently costs  the  taxpayer  more  than  it  saves. 

RENEGOTIATION  CONTRADICTS  ESTABUSBZD  PBO- 
CUSnOENT    POLICT    AND    ITS    STATED    GOALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  In  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  administration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  It  became  apparent  that  defense  con- 
tract* were  gradually  becoming  less  attrac- 
tive to  thousands  of  small  and  medium -sized 
businesses  across  the  covmtry  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, we  were  headed  toward  a  concentration 
of  defense  procurement  Into  large  firms 
which  did  nothing  but  government  contract- 
ing. Accordingly,  a  new  Armed  Service  Pro- 
curement Regulation,  numbered  3-B08.1,  was 
added  to  the  ASPR  on  July  17. 1963.  It  states: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  profit  to  stimulate  efficient 
contract  performance  .  . .  Negotiation  of  very 
low  profits,  the  use  of  historical  averages,  or 
the  automaUc  application  of  a  predeter- 
mined percentage  to  the  total  estimated  coet 
of  a  product,  does  not  provide  the  motiva- 
tion to  accomplish  such  performance.  Fur- 
thermore, low  average  profit  rates  on  defense 
contracts  overall  are  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest.  Effective  national  defense 
requires  that  the  best  Industrial  capabili- 
ties be  attracted  to  defena  econtracts.  These 
capabilities  will  be  driven  away  from  the 
defense  market  If  defense  contracts  are  char- 
acterized by  low  profit  opportunltlee.  .  .  ." 

AfiPR  3-808.1  then  goes  on  to  spell  out 
guldeUnes,  niles  and  regulations  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy.  In  these  im- 
plementing regulations,  the  profit  objec- 
tive Is  stated  to  be  "that  part  of  the  esti- 
mated contract  price  .  .  .  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  contracting  ofllcer.  Is  ^proprl- 
ate  for  the  procurement  being  consi- 
dered .  .  ."  This  will  be  a  part  of  the  record 
of  negotiation  and  will  be  subject  to  redeter- 
mlnauon.  Why.  then,  should  it  be  renegoti- 
ated? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  clearly  ahows 
that  despite  the  contrary  intent  of  A3FS 
3-806.1,  defense  profits  have  been  going 
steadily  downward. 

The  Logistics  Management  Institute  re- 
cently completed  a  study  entlUed  "Defense 
Industry  Profit  Review."  which  was  made 
under  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  revelations  of  this  report  are 
startUng.  Based  upon  statistically  valid  pro- 
cedures. Logistics  Management  Institute 
found  and  so  informed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment tiaat  the  average  profit  as  a  percent  of 
o^jltal  investment  of  high  and  medlima  vol- 
ume companies  has  been  lower  for  the  past 
five  ye€u^  on  their  defense  business  than 
on  their  commercial  business.  The  trend  of 
profits  on  defense  business  has  been  down- 
ward since  1958  while  commercial  profits 
have  steadily  trended  upward. 

The  LMI  report  showed  that  net  profit  on 
total  capital  investment  was  6.9  percent  on 
defense  business  In  1968.  The  corresponding 
ratio  for  defense  contractors'  commercial 
business  was  10.8  percent  and  for  companies 
in  an  FTC-SEC  sample  12.4  percent. 

From  a  high  In  1958  of  10  2  percent  profit 
on  total  capital  investment  defense  profit 
sunk  to  6.9  percent  in  1986. 

At  the  same  time  profit  as  a  percentage  of 
total  capital  investment  on  the  commercial 
business  of  defense  contractors  ranged  from 
a  low  of  4.7  percent  in  1961  to  a  high  of  11.6 
percent  in  1985  and  stood  at  10  8  percent  m 
1988. 

Over  the  same  period  the  defense  business 
ratio  of  profit  to  sales  declined  from  2.7  per- 
cent In  1958  to  24  percent  In  1966.  In  con- 
trast, the  commercial  biislness  of  both  de- 
fense firms  and  the  FTC-SEC  companies 
showed  Increases  In  profit  on  sales.  The  first 
group  showed  increases  from  3  4  percent  in 
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1958  to  5.0  percent  In  1966  aid  the  second 
group  Increaaed  from  3.8  pero«^t  In  1968  to 
6.5  percent  In  1966. 

The  LMI  report  states  riirt|ier:  "Discus 
slons  with  delense  contractoif  reveal  that 
most  of  them  plan  to  Increase  tjbelr  commer- 
cial business  as  a  percent  of  th^lr  total  busi- 
ness. They  Intend  to  change  t|ielr  commer- 
cial/defense business  mix  prln^arlly  by  con- 
centrating growth  efforts  onj  non-defense 
business."  ■ 

Defense  contractors  explain  Ithelr  reasons 
as  follows:  "Because  commerclkl  business  is 
generally  less  competitive,  there  Is  a  greater 
profit  potential  In  that  type  of  business." 
Thus  from  a  reliable  group  conducting  a 
statistically  valid  study  for  th«  Department 
of  Defense,  Jt  is  obvious  that  dfefense  profits 
are  continuing  to  go  down  and!  there  Is  less 
and  leas  reason  for  the  renegotiation  process. 
The  Congress,  the  Admlnlstraitlon,  and  the 
general  public  have  constantly  urged  greater 
use  of  competitive  fixed  price  contracts.  This 
emphasis  upon  firm  fixed  price  Icontracts  In- 
volves a  significant  shift  of  Inanclal  risk 
from  the  government  to  th^  contractor. 
When  a  contractor  assumes  the^rlsk  of  quot- 
ing a  fixed  price,  he  accepts  uncertainty.  In 
some  cases  he  may,  due  to  an  linantlclpated 
and  an  improved  production  technique, 
make  a  larger  profit  than  expeirted.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  Just  as  e^lly  lose.  In 
fact  dixrlng  the  five-year  period,  1963-1967, 
there  was  a  total  of  $1.6  bllHonjof  losses  re- 
ported by  defense  contractors  l^  filings  with 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  To  tequlr©  con- 
tractors to  assume  this  new  rlsli  and  comply 
with  the  policy  demanded  by  Congress  and 
the  Administration,  and  then  4eny  him  the 
right  to  profit  which  stems  *om  an  Im- 
proved and  unanticipated  proquctlve  tech- 
nique. Is  contradictory  to  the  prelvlously  men- 
tioned Armed  Service  Procxu^nient  Regula- 
tion and  present  procurement  plolcy.  This  Is 
one  reason  contractors  are  conofentratlng  on 
commercial  rather  than  defense  Jsuslness. 

Furthermore,  let  us  not  forg^  that,  con- 
trary to  the  statement  by  Mr.  a^twlg.  Chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  In  his  letter 
to  Speaker  McCormack  of  February  23,  all 
large  contracts  for  the  procure«ient  of  new 
and  complex  systems  are  subject  to  redeter- 
mination and  profits  are  reviewed  In  the 
light  of  actual  cost  experiences :  rather  than 
estimated  and  uncertain  cost  ettlmates. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chalrtnan,  1  con- 
clude that  the  principle  of  i^negotlatlon 
contradicts  established  procuretnent  policy 
and  Its  clearly  stated  goals. 

TH«    ACT    CONTBIBDTKS    TO    A    l>AN«KmOtJB    CEI»- 
TBALJZATION    0»    DXTBUSK    TFTOtn    INTO    THS 

HAMss  or  A  rxw  coacPANtes 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  alreat^y  seen  from 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute  report 
that  defense  contractors  are  Emphasizing 
growth  in  non-government,  non-defense 
business  because  of  declining  pnoflte. 

In  addition.  Industry  is  concerned  over  the 
activities  of  the  General  Accomitlng  Office 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Truth  In  Nego- 
tiations Act.  The  whole  question  of  which 
costs  are  aUowable  and  which  afe  pertinent 
in  pricing  is  causing  contractors  to  t.hinv 
twice  before  soliciting  govemmant  buslnasa 
as  opposed  to  concentrating  on  i  commercial 
markets. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  private  Industry  has 
become  raluctant  to  concentrate  research 
and  development  efforts  on  the  development 
of  a  product  which  might  be  useful  In  the 
nauonal  defense.  Oftentimes  a  feveloper  is 
not  allowed  to  recover  his  costs  on  the  fliBt 
procurement.  On  the  second  round  he  may 
be  farced  to  bid  against  competitors  who 
have  a  competitive  advantage  because  they 
have  no  research  and  development  costs. 

All  of  theae  factors  tend  to  cgcnpreas  the 
number  of  firms  who  honestly  »le  tot  gov- 
ernment business.  The  very  snuUi  firm,  the 
"loft  operator,"  the  marginal  and  imquallfled 
bidder  U  always  around  to  bid  from  some- 
body else's  blueprints.  And  the*  there  are 


the  Industrial  giants,  the  General  Electric, 
the  Lockheeds,  the  General  Dynamics,  who 
deal  with  government  on  a  large  scale  and 
are  geared  for  such  buslneas.  But  the 
medium-sized  oompanles,  with  their  great 
wealth  of  talent  and  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions which  they  can  offer  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  are  being  frozen  out  of  the 
defense  effort.  This  compreeses  and  concen- 
trates productive  capacity,  know-how  and 
ability.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  serious  and  ad- 
versely affects  the  national  defense  because 
it  narrows  the  base  of  ingenuity  available  to 
the  national  defense. 

RenegotlaUon  Is  one  cause  of  this.  It  Is  one 
more  harassment  from  government,  one  more 
unnecessary  step  which  adds  unreasonably 
to  overhead  and  makes  government  business 
less  attractive  than  commercial. 

THZ  RKNXaOTIATION  ACT  IS  umTBCESSAXT 

Mr.  Chairman,  government  negotiators  are 
securing  better  prices  and  there  Is  more  oom- 
peUtion  in  every  type  of  defense  activity  than 
ever  before.  The  LMI  report  showing  that  de- 
fense profits  are  going  down  even  whUe  groes 
business  is  increasing  is  ample  proof  of  this 
statement. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  law.  Public  Law 
87-653,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Truth 
in  Negotiations"  Act.  Just  last  Friday, 
the  Special  Investigations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  member 
and  which  is  responsible  for  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  "truth  in  Negotiations"  Act  and 
its  application,  issued  a  report  which  sug- 
gested that  the  Department  of  Defense  "ex- 
pcuid  post-award  activities  pricing  stemming 
from  the  use  of  inaccurate,  Incomplete,  or 
non-current  data  supplied  by  prime  and  sub- 
contractors." In  our  recommendations  we  ad- 
vocated further  that  defense  contractors  be 
declared  ineligible  for  future  bustaess  "if, 
after  investigation  of  over-pricing.  It  is  foiud 
sub-contractors  have  willfully  or  through 
culpable  negligence  deceived  any  government 
contracting  official  with  respect  to  pertinent 
cost  information  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  agreement  or  pricing." 

The  Truth  in  NegoUatlons  Act  is  a  rela- 
tively new  tool  which  renders  the  renego- 
tiation process  even  more  obsolete.  Further- 
more, as  recommended  by  our  Committee,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  continuing  to 
sharpen  the  effectiveness  of  this  tool. 

The  present  emphasis  upon  firm  fixed  price 
competitive  contracting  with  redetermina- 
tion and  incentive  clauses  allows  redetermi- 
nations to  be  made  based  upon  actual  proven 
costs  rather  than  estimations.  Here  is  an- 
other tool  which  U  avaUable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  which  accomplishes 
anything  which  the  Renegotiation  Board  can 
possibly  dalm  as  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

Under  today's  circumstances,  the  act  ia 
imneceesary,  obsolete  and  wasteful. 

RKBUTTAI.  OF  CLAIM6   BY   THZ   RKIilOOTlATIOK 
BOARD 

Though,  as  I  previously  stated,  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  did  not  claim  credit  for 
all  voluntary  refunds  listed  in  its  annual 
report,  I  must  say  nothing  was  done  to  rebut 
a  probable  ImpUcatlon  that  such  was  the 
case.  As  previously  stated.  It  Is  likely  that 
very  few.  If  any,  of  these  volimtary  refxinds 
are  due  to  the  threat  of  renegotiation. 

In  his  letter  of  February  23  to  Speaker 
McCormack,  Mr.  Lawrence  Hartwig,  Chair- 
man of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  states,  ".  .  . 
there  will  be  a  continuing  demand  for  new 
and  Increasingly  complex  aircraft,  missiles, 
space  vehicles  and  other  specialized  items; 
.  .  .  market  tested  prices  do  not  and  cannot 
exist  for  costly,  novel,  and  complex  military 
and  space  products.  For  this  reason  prices 
must  be  negotiated,  often  with  sole-source 
contractors.  Such  negotiated  prices  are  nec- 
eaaarUy  "baaed  upon  uncertain  coat  eatimatea 
becauae  reliable  coat  experience  ia  not  avaU- 
able. .  .  ."  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  Is  either  de- 
liberate misrepresentation  or  It  U  made  out 
of  Inexecusable  Ignorance! 


Mr.  Hartwig  Is  obvioiialy  referring  to  major 
procurement  like  the  F-lll  and  other  weap- 
on  systems.  In  every  one  of  these  cases  there 
has  been  competition  Just  as  there  was  com- 
petition between  Boeing  and  General  Dy. 
namics  in  the  case  of  the  F-lll.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  contracts  were  fixed  price  with 
incentives  calling  for  redetermination,  in 
most  every  case  the  final  price  Is  based  upon 
actual  cost  data  instead  of  "uncertain  cost 
estimates"  as  Mr.  Hartwig  implies.  The  only 
possible  exception  I  can  think  of  is  the  pro- 
curement of  P-4  aircraft  for  the  Navy.  This 
procurement  under  an  emergeny  situation 
does  not  fortify  Mr.  Hartwlg's  argument  be- 
cause the  P-4  contract  was  based  upon  actual 
not  estimated  cost  experience. 

Mr.  Hartwlg's  statement,  as  I  previously 
mentioned,  contradicts  our  changed  pro- 
curement practice  of  emphasizing  fixed  price 
contracts  and  forcing  contractors  to  assume 
new  risks.  We  cannot  promote  a  new  policy 
of  urging  contractors  to  assume  the  risk  of 
quoting  a  fixed  price  by  saying  to  them  In 
effect,  "We  deny  your  right  to  profit  from 
your  own  improved  techniques,  but  we  pre- 
serve your  right  to  lose." 

Mr.  Hartwig  mentions  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  favored  making  the  law 
permanent.  I  remind  you  that  this  recom- 
mendation was  made  in  1960  before  o\ir 
changed  defense  procurement  policy  which 
emphasizes  fixed  price  contracting  and  before 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  passed  in  the 
87th  Congress.  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Hart- 
wig has  gone  rather  far  back  in  history  for 
suppyort  of  his  plea  for  permanency  of  his 
outmoded  organization. 

I  am  further  shocked  by  Mr.  Hartwlg's 
recommendation  for  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand the  Board's  useless  operation  by  elimi- 
nation of  the  commercial  exemption.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  very  adept  at  negotiating 
discounts  for  catalogue  items.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  Justification  for  the  assumption 
that  government  Is  entitled  to  lower  prices 
than  commercial  ctistomers.  It  amoxints  to 
after-the-fact  determination  of  volume  dis- 
counts and  it  ties  the  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment negotiator  who  is  trying  to  get  the  low- 
est possible  price.  It  forces  the  contractor  to 
peg  his  lowest  possible  volume  price  at  a 
higher  level  so  as  to  anticipate  the  added 
risk  of  a  cutback  by  renegotiation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  General  Services 
Administration  Is  attempting  to  follow  the 
fantastic  policy  whereby  the  government 
would  be  entitled  to  a  volume  discount  for 
an  order  quantity  of  one,  on  the  Justification 
that  the  government  Is  a  major  customer  and 
entitled  to  "most  favored"  treatment. 

This  type  of  thinking  and  that  which  crops 
up  In  Mr.  Hartwlg's  recommendations  are 
defiant  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
where  the  price  of  catalogued  items  is  set  by 
competition  in  the  market  place.  If  we  are 
to  commence  such  a  one-sided  system  of  ne- 
gotiation where  the  government  can  nego- 
tiate in  the  private  enterprise  system  imder 
a  ^>eclal  set  of  rules,  then  we  are  taking  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  totalitarianism. 

Only  two  arguments  in  favor  of  renegotia- 
tion seem  to  have  any  validity  at  all.  And 
they  are  both  rebuttable.  First,  there  Is  the 
"cc^  on  the  beat"  argument;  namely,  that 
the  threat  of  renegotiation  causes  contrac- 
ttMS  to  be  a  little  more  honest  in  estimating 
costs. 

This  may  have  been  true  ten  years  ago,  but 
It  Ignores  things  which  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  this  statement.  It  ignores  the 
trend  toward  fixed  price  redetermlnable  type 
contracts,  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act,  and 
the  Improved  contracting  procedure  used 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Profiteers  can  be  caught  without  renegotia- 
tion. This  process  is  simply  an  extra— an 
unneeded  "cop  on  the  beat." 

■nie  other  argument  for  renegotiation  is 
that  it  provides  an  after-the-fact  review  rf 
all  of  a  contractor's  profits  over  a  full  year 
and  takes  into  consideration  all  of  bis  con- 
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tracts,  while  the  safeguards  I  have  mentioned 
are  applicable  only  on  a  contract-by-contract 
basis. 

Mr.  Cbainnan,  If  the  proper  monitoring 
of  each  contract  Is  made  under  existing  law, 
the  s\im  total  is  bound  to  be  reasonable.  Also, 
this  argument  Ignores  present  contracting 
poUcy  whereby  contractors  are  urged  to  as- 
stune  the  risk  of  quoting  fixed  prices  under 
redetermlnable  contracts. 

sinacABT 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  shown  that 
the  renegotiation  process  results  in  a  net  loss 
to  the  taxpayer,  that  it  contradicts  estab- 
lished procurement  policy,  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  defense  procurement  and  restricts 
the  talent  and  Ingenuity  of  American  indus- 
try which  is  available  to  the  national  defense 
and,  lastly,  that  the  act  is  unnecessary.  I  urge 
you  to  let  this  useless  and  obsolete  act  die 
at  the  end  of  its  authorized  period.  In  no 
event  should  it  be  made  permanent  and  In 
no  event  should  its  Jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity be  increased. 

Mr.  GDBSER.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
conclude  my  remarks,  I  would  simply 
like  to  ask  that  the  remarks  I  gave  in 
the  House  on  June  8.  1971,  appearing  on 
page  18617  of  the  Congressional  Record 
be  reprinted  at  this  point. 
The  statement  Is  as  follows: 
Mr.  OtJBSEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Betts),  and  add  my  com- 
pliments to  the  chairman  for  his  usual  ar- 
ticulate, succinct,  to-the-point  and  clear 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

On  three  previous  occasions  I  have  come 
down  to  the  well  of  the  House  to  oppose  ex- 
tension of  the  Renegotiation  Act  on  grounds 
that  it  had  outlived  its  iisefuiness  and  con- 
stituted an  added  cost  and  harassment  to 
business  which  actually  was  adverse  to  the 
taxpayers'  Interest.  However,  being  a  realist, 
I  fully  recognize  the  way  the  winds  of  pubUc 
opinion  are  blowing  today.  Certainly  it 
would  be  ill  advised  of  this  Congress  at  this 
point  in  time  to  do  anything  which  ap- 
peared as  a  relaxation  of  restrictions  against 
defense  industry.  No  matter  how  Justified  it 
might  be,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  gen- 
eral public  would  misunderstand  it. 

So,  contrary  to  my  usual  positions,  I  am 
here  only  to  compliment  the  conunittee  for 
the  additions  which  they  have  made  to  this 
bill.  Certainly  putting  this  determination 
over  into  the  Tax  Court  is  a  wise  move  and, 
second,  the  redetermination  of  Interest  rates 
is  timely.  I  stand  here,  therefore,  urging 
that  the  bill  be  passed  as  reported  from  the 
committee. 

I  must  take  Just  2  or  3  minutes,  however, 
to  brlefiy  go  over  the  past  arguments  that 
I  have  made  In  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
I  have  not  updated  my  figures,  but  I  think  I 
rather  conclusively  proved  in  1968  that  the 
amount    refunded    to    the    Treasury    as    a 
result  of  renegotiation  may  actually  be  a  net 
loss.  First  this  amount  should  be  reported 
less  the  tax  which  had  been  paid  on  It— 
and  that  is  approximately  half— second,  it 
is  weU  established   by  reputable  organiza- 
tions that  it  costs  one-tenth  of  l  percent 
of  renegotiable  sales  merely   to  submit  to 
the    process   of   renegotiation.    That,    when 
taken   as  a  percentage   of   all   renegotiable 
sales,   amounts   to   a   very   sizable   amoxint 
an  amount  which  Is  added  to  the  price  of 
the   product   charged    to    the    Government 
This  amount,  too,  comes  off  the  top  of  the 
tax  yield  which  goes  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
If  you  add  to  that  the  administrative  costs 
or  continuing  the  RenegotUtion  Act,  I  think 
you  would  find  today,  even  in  Ught  of  seem- 
mgly  improved  figures,  that  what  I  said  in 
1968  would  BtUl  be  true,  that  if  you  add  up 
the  total  balance  sheet,  you  will  find  that 
this  results  in  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 
That  is  but  one  of  my  concerns.  I  am  deep- 


ly concerned   about  what  is  happening   to 
defense  procurement. 

I  know  the  way  the  winds  of  public  opinion 
are  blowing.  I  recognize  the  heavy  wind  that 
comes  from  the  fluttering  of  a  fiock  of  par- 
rots voicing  the  cliches  which  are  very  popu- 
lar today:  Anything  that  is  defense  is  evil. 
Any  person  who  makes  a  weapon  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  is  of  necessity  wrong 
and  a  profiteer.  I  recognize  that  Is  the  mood 
which  seemingly  prevails. 

But,  I  rejwat,  the  time  will  come  when 
these  same  people  will  recognize  that  the 
defense  of  this  country  is  still  a  very  im- 
portant item,  and  it  takes  hardware,  it  takes 
people  to  manufacture  that  hardware,  par- 
ticularly in  this  day  and  age  of  long  lead 
times  and  complicated  techology. 

What  is  happening?  Every  small  bxxslness- 
man  across  this  country  is  geUlng  out  of  the 
defense  business  Just  as  fast  as  he  can  get 
out  of  it.  Despite  the  statements  that  you 
hear  from  the  other  side  of  this  Capitol, 
defense  industry  profit  is  constantly  going 
down  to  the  point  where  it  is  not  attractive. 
Many  major  defense  contractors  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  Every  small  businessman  in 
this  country  is  concentrating  on  getting  out 
of  defense  and  charting  future  growth  In  his 
company  into  commercial  channels. 

We  are  shrinking  the  base  of  expertise 
which  Is  avaUable  to  the  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment, and  concentrating  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  cartels. 

We  are  building  American  Houses  of  Krupp 
because  of  harassments  to  business  like  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  The  House  of  Krupp  did 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of  Germany  and 
foUowing  the  same  path  wUl  not  serve  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
need  in  going  into  great  detail  on  this 
point,  but  I  do  think  It  worth  noting  that 
during  1974  the  Renegotiation  Board 
estimates  it  will  recapture  $70  million  In 
excessive  profits  on  Government  con- 
tracts. The  total  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenditure  of  the  Board  is  esti- 
mated at  $5  million  for  the  year,  so  there 
Is  a  substantial  difference  between  Board 
costs  and  recoveries,  and  the  difference 
Is  substantial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  14833. 
which  would  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  for  18  months,  or  through 
calendar  1975. 

The  renegotiation  process,  which  has 
been  provided  for  by  statute  since  1942, 
permits  an  after-the-fact  review  of  a 
contractor's  total  fiscal  year  profits  de- 
rived from  contracts,  which  are  essen- 
tially of  a  defense-related  nature,  If  the 
contractor's  negotiable  sales  exceeds  |1 
million.  In  conducting  this  review,  the 
Board  considers  a  number  of  factors,  In- 
cluding the  contractor's  efficiency,  the 
risks  he  has  taken,  the  character  of  his 
business,  and  his  ctaitrlbution  to  the 
defense  program.  After  due  deliberation. 
If  the  Board  determines  that  a  contrac- 
tor's profits  have  been  excessive.  It  Is 
empowered  to  reduce  those  profits. 

Contending  that  improvements  In 
Government  procurement  and  pricing 
policies  have  made  the  operations  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  unnecessary,  some 
sources  have  argued  that  the  act  should 
be  discontinued.  Our  committee,  how- 
ever, felt  it  should  be  extended,  fca-  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Because  of  the  changing  technical  re- 
quirements and  Increasing  complexity  of 
defense  and  sp£u?e  procurement,  estab- 
lished market  prices  and  costs  often  are 
not  available,  and  negotiated  contracts 
consequently  are  used  for  the  bulk  of 


such  procurement.  Additionally,  the 
process  is  completely  different  from  price 
adjustments  or  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  individual  contracts  and  thus 
provides  a  further  check  on  overall  con- 
tractor profits  as  well  as  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  prices  which  the  Government 
must  pay  in  order  to  maintain  Its 
defense-related  commitments. 

The  real  question  facing  the  commit- 
tee was:  for  how  long  a  period  should  the 
act  be  extended?  And  the  suggestions 
made  in  this  regard  ranged  widely  in 
scope.  Some  advocated  giving  the  Board 
a  permanent  status,  others  wanted  to  ex- 
tend its  life  indefinitely,  and  stiU  others 
not  only  sought  a  lengthy  extension  but 
expanded  coverage  for  the  Board  along 
with  other  changes. 

The  committee  concluded,  however, 
that  a  single  18-month  extension  would 
be  most  appropriate. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  when  the 
act  was  extended  in  1973.  both  our  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  other  body  agreed  on  a  2-year 
extension.  It  was  felt  that  this  would  give 
the  staffs  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  adequate  time  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  renego- 
tiation policies  and  procedures  in  light 
of  three  congresslonally  sponsored  re- 
ports on  the  subject  which  had  been 
made  between  1971  and  1973.  However 
the  bill  calling  for  the  2-year  extension 
was  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  to  provide  for  a  1-year  extension^ 
and  conferees  on  the  legislation  agreed 
to  this  change. 

Inasmuch  as  the  latest  extension 
period  was  insufficient  to  allow  for  com- 
pletion of  the  comprehensive  study 
which  had  been  desired,  our  committee 
felt  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide for  an  extension  long  enough  to 
permit  not  only  a  staff  analysis  but 
also  an  opportunity  for  pubUc  hearings 
on  various  recommendations  for  change- 
In  deciding  upon  an  18-month  exten- 
sion, the  committee  took  into  account  a 
general  belief  that  the  backlog  of  cases 
resulting  from  Vietnam  procurement  can 
be  largely  eliminated  within  this  time 
period.  We  felt  that  with  this  factor  out 
of  the  way,  and  with  the  results  of  a 
thorough  staff  study  before  us,  we  would 
be  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  long- 
range  future  of  renegotiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  14833  provides  for 

the  12th  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 

Act.  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  it  now. 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
bringing  out  the  point  that  he  did.  There 
Is  no  way  that  the  committee  or  anyone 
else  can  estimate  how  much  may  have 
been  saved  In  the  original  pricing  imder 
these  contracts,  just  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  contracts  were  subject  to  rene- 
gotiation. Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  agree  with  the 
chairman  and  add  that  the  amount  saved 
because  of  that  factor  may  have  exceeded 
the  $65  million  net  which  the  Board  is 
expected  to  save  in  excessive  profit  re- 
capture this  year. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spcakel",  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  i 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  this  Rebate  does 
not  conclude  without  someoiie  identify- 
ing the  DevU  that  we  heard  about  a  little 
while  ago.  I  am  still  waiting  t^  hear  who 
It  Is. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  extending  his  remarks 
and  I  am  sure  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord tomorrow  the  identificatton  will  be 
entirely  clear. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Igentleman. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJt  14833,  which  provides 
very  simply  for  an  extension  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  from  Jul*  1.  1974, 
through  December  31,  1975.    | 

As  my  committee  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  this  extension  period  will 
provide  swlequate  time  for  the  completion 
of  studies  and  analyses  whjich  we  will 
need  in  order  to  act  responsibly  on  more 
far-reaching  recommendatioas  with  re- 
spect to  the  renegotiation  program. 

I  would  like  to  note  in  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Board  lias  Indicated  It 
anticipates  a  recovery  record  in  1974 
higher  than  for  any  year  sinoe  1958. 

During  our  committee's  public  hearing 
on  this  matter,  the  Board  loformed  us 
that  it  has  made  determinations  of  ex- 
cessive profits  tottding  morQ  than  $63 
million  already  this  year,  abd  expects 
this  figure  to  climb  to  approximately  $70 
million  before  next  January.  Inasanuch 
as  it  costs  the  Board  about  $5  million 
per  year  to  stay  in  business,  the  latest 
estimates  indicate  there  could  be  a  14- 
to-1  ratio  of  recoveries  to  Operational 
coets  this  year.  I  submit  thalt  this  Is  a 
noteworthy  statistic,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
rein-esents  another  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  this  meas\ire.  | 
I  Joint  m  urging  passage  of  BJl.  14833. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tfte  Renego- 
tiation Board  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
reasonably  effective  and  capable  protec- 
tor of  the  public  with  its  inspections  of 
Defense  contractor  profits.  In  an  indus- 
try that  has  demonstrated  itsdf  rife  with 
administrative  incompetence.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  there  exists  an  independ- 
ent third  party,  free  from  the  enormous 
political  and  purchasing  powers  of  the 
D^artment  of  Defense,  thatj  will  con- 
tinue the  scrutiny  so  necessajry  to  pre- 
vent gross  misuse  of  Amerlcah  tax  dol- 
lars.                                         J 

There  continues  to  be.  Mil.  Speaker, 
several  areas  of  Improvement  In  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  that  we  all  should 
consider.  One  Is  the  length  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board's  authority  extensions. 
Since  its  birth  in  World  Wur  n,  the 
Board  has  never  enjoyed  an  tiuthorlza- 
tlon  life  of  more  than  3  yeaite.  Usually, 
extensions  have  been  only  fop  a  period 
of  2  years.  H.R.  14833  is  necessary  today 
because  the  Board  was  given!  only  a  1- 
yeaj  extension  In  1973;  but  I  even  this 
bill  allows  only  an  18-month  extension. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  difBculty 
with  short  terms.  Long-term  projects  are 
not  possible,  potential  employees  are  re- 
luctant to  apply,  and  day-to-day  opera- 
tions are  continually  threatened  with  un- 
predictable curtailment.  The  Renegotia- 
tion Board  deserves  to  be  allowed  a  more 
reasonable  life,  perhaps  5  ye^s,  as  my 


friend  and  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  recommended  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  May  14.  I  hope  our  next  con- 
sideration of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
will  include  such  a  lengthening  of  their 
authority. 

A  second  area  of  Improvement  would 
be  a  clarification  and  modernization  of 
the  "exempted  products"  provisions  of 
existing  Renegotiation  Board  authority. 
Most  of  these  exemptions,  which  exclude 
a  large  amoimt  of  otherwise  renegotiable 
contractor  Income,  were  motivated  by 
special  wartime  considerations  that  are 
no  longer  Justifiable  30  years  after  World 
Wsu-  IL  In  1974,  these  provisions  are  no 
longer  necessary  exemptions  to  protect 
the  national  defense  effort.  Instead,  they 
have  become  Just  plain  old  financial 
loopholes,  supported  by  only  the  in- 
dustries who  stand  to  make  larger  prof- 
its by  their  continuation. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  has 
Just  released  a  study  of  defense  contrac- 
tor cost  over-nms — an  area  of  Incredible 
abuse  that  now  is  able  to  escape  the  stat- 
utory authority  of  Renegotiation  Board 
review.  The  GAO  reported  that  55  weap- 
ons systems  have  incurred  cost  over- 
nms  totaling  more  than  $26  billion.  This 
is  absolutely  shameful,  a  pitiful  "rip-off" 
of  the  public. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  some  Industry 
accoimtabllity  in  this  particular  area  of 
defense  contracting.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Renegotiation  Board  given  authority 
to  inspect  these  cost  overruns.  As  things 
now  stand,  it  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  largely  powerless  to  prevent  these 
administrative  alterations  and  construc- 
tion delays  that  end  up  costing  the 
American  public  many  times  the  agreed- 
upon  prices  originally  negotiated.  TTie 
Renegotiation  Bosu-d  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  try  to  bring  an 
end  to  these  never  ending  examples  of 
fiscal  nonmanagement. 

I  have  previously  expressed  my  interest 
in  amending  the  Renegotiation  Board 
authority  to  include  provision  for  the 
Board  to  inspect  the  amoimt  of  return  to 
the  public  for  the  sale  and  leasing  of 
publicly  owned  mineral  rights.  In  this 
area,  there  exists  no  Government  check 
at  all  on  the  fairness  of  these  leases.  If  a 
phosphate  lease  on  public  land  brings  a 
high  bid  of  $1  million  when  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  worth  $10  million,  the  public 
is  being  cheated  out  of  $9  million.  Recent 
events  have  shown  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  less  than  diligent 
in  their  protection  of  the  public's  interest 
in  sales  of  land  gas,  oil  shale,  and 
mineral  leases. 

Although  such  a  provision  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  historical  role  of  the 
Board,  inspection  and  evaluation  of  min- 
eral lea-.es  would  be  no  different  from 
renegotiation  of  defense  contractor  prof- 
its— each  is  an  attempt  to  insure  that 
the  public's  interest  is  not  being  abused 
by  private  indiistry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  when  we  next 
consider  an  extension  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board's  authority,  we  will  be  able  to 
make  strengthening  amendments  so  that 
the  public's  interest  may  be  better 
protected. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  questions. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  14833. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  278,  nays  2, 
not  voting  153,  as  follows : 


(RoU  Mo.  262] 
TEAS— 278 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

AnnstronK 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bra7 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroybUl.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chsjnberlaln 

Ohappell 

Clancy 

ClawBon,  Del 

aay 

CoUler 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughltn 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oaisa 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eklwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Bvans,  Colo. 
Bvlni,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Ptwl 


Porsythe 
Fy^untain 
Frellngbuyien 
Prenzel 
Prey 

FToehllch 
Puqua 
Oaydoa 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
OInn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzales 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Quyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Utton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lujan 
McClory 
Mccoillster 
McDade 
McKwen 
McPaU 
McKay 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.O. 
Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MezTlnsky 
Michel 
Mllford 
MUler 
Mills 
BOnlsh 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murtha 
Bfyers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Neisen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
CNeUl 
Owens 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 

PoweU,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Qul« 
Quillen 
BaUsback 
Rangel 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuse 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberta 
Robinson.  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Roetenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Ruth 

8t  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherie 
Schneebell 
Schrocder 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slkea 
Slsk 
Skublta 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
stokea 
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Sttatton 

Treen 

WUllamn 

Stuckey 

Udall 

Winn 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Ullman 

Wyatt            ' 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Vander  Veen 

Yates 

Teague 

Vanlk 

YaUon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Vlgorlto 

Young,  Alaska 

Thone 

Waggonner 

Young,  Pla. 

Thornton 

Wampler 

Young,  HI. 

Tleman 

V?hlte 

Yo\mg,  Tex. 

To  well,  Nev. 

Whltehurst 

Zablocki 

Trsxler 

Whltten 

Zlon 

NAYS— 2 


Oubser 


Leggett 


NOT  VOTING — 153 


PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Randall 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

8ebell\i8 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 

Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 

Thompson,  HJ. 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
.  jjharles  H.. 

■^Kson, 

'Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young.  Oa. 
Young,  S.O. 
Zwacb 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Butler. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Young  of  OeorgU  with  Mrs.  Orasso. 
CXX 1086— Part  13 


Adams 

Foley 

Addabbo 

Praser 

Anderson, 

Pulton 

Calif. 

Oettys 

Anderson,  ni. 

Orasso 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gray 

Andrews, 

Green,  Oreg. 

N.Dak. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ashbrook 

Grlfaths 

BadUIo 

Grover 

Bell 

Gude 

Biaggl 

Gunter 

Blester 

Hanna 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Blatnlk 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Bowen 

Hawkins 

Brademas 

Helstoski 

Brasco 

Henderson 

Brlnkley 

Hlnshaw 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hollfleld 

Burke,  Calif. 

Holt 

Burke.  Fla. 

Holtzman 

Burton 

Howard 

Butler 

Hutchinson 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Jarman 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Clausen, 

Koch 

DonH. 

Kyros 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Cochran 

Lehman 

Cohen 

Luken 

Conyers 

McCloskey 

Gorman 

McCormack 

cotter 

McKlnney 

Culver 

McSpadden 

Daniels, 

Macdonald 

Domlnlck  V. 

Madlgan 

Danlelson 

Mann 

Davis,  Oa. 

Marazitl 

Dellums 

MazzoU 

Devlne 

Meeds 

Dlggs 

Melcher 

Donohue 

Metcalfe 

Dom 

Mink 

Dulskl 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  111. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Eahleman 

Nichols 

Findley 

Nix 

Flowers 

Pepper 

Plynt 

Pickle 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
land. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
ton. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
York. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Cotter  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Pulton  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cleve- 

Hanna  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Harrington  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Hawkins  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cochran. 
Podell  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Nix  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 
Clark  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 
.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Howard  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Brasco  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Brademas  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Bingham  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Bowen. 
BadUIo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Burton  with  Mr.  Brlnkley. 
Gorman  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Danlelson  with  Mr.  Oettys. 
KjrroB  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
Henderson  with  Mr.  Jarman. 
MazzoU  with  Mr.  Lehman. 
Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCormack. 
Symington  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Randall  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
Pepper  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 
Melcher  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Pickle  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 
Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 

Praser  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Meeds  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Donohue  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Dulskl  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Staggers  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Foley  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Flynt  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Gunter  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Helstoski  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Holtzman  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Flowers  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Adams  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

McSpadden  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Dellums  with  Mr.  Studds. 

Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Ware. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  the  privilege  of  revis- 
ing and  extending  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
COPYING  SHOE  LATHES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8215)  to  provide 
for  the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain 
copying  shoe  lathes  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1976,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Pago  1,  line  3,  after  "the"  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  time  Insert  "Appendix  to 
the". 


Page  2,  after  line  12,  insert: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax  on  corporations,  etc.).  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
(g),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (©) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cooperative  Seevick  OaoANizATioNa 
OF  Operating  Edttcationai,  Organization's. — 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  if  an  organization 
Is — 

"(1)  organized  and  operated  solely  to  held, 
commingle,  and  collectively  Invest  and  re- 
invest (including  arranging  for  and  super- 
vising the  performance  by  independent  con- 
tractors of  Investment  services  related  there- 
to) in  stocks  and  securities,  the  moneys  con- 
tributed thereto  by  each  of  the  members  of 
such  organization,  and  to  collect  income 
therefrom  and  turn  over  the  entire  amount 
thereof,  less  expenses,  to  such  members, 

"(2)  organized  and  controlled  by  one  or 
more  such  members,  and 

"(3)  comprised  solely  of  members  that  are 
organizations  described  in  claiise  (11)  or  (Iv) 
of  section  170(b)(1)(A)  — 

"(A)  which  are  exempt  from  taxation  \m- 
der  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(B)  the  Income  of  which  Is  excluded  from 
taxation  under  section  115(a), 
then  such  organization  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  charitable  purposes.". 

(b)  ETFEcnvE  Datk. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1973. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain copying  shoe  lathes  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object  because  I  support  the  bill  and 
the  amendments  very  wholeheartedly,  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  will,  to  explain 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  passed  H.R.  8215  which  provides  for 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1976.  This  is  identical  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  In  addition,  the  Senate  added 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  is  in- 
tended to  make  it  clear  that  cooperative 
arrangements  formed  by  educational  or- 
ganizations for  the  collective  Investment 
of  their  funds  shall  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  taxation. 

One  such  organization,  the  Common 
Fund,  apparently  is  In  danger  of  losing 
Internal  Revenue  Service  recognition  of 
its  tax-exempt  status.  The  Common  Fund 
was  organized  by  a  number  of  educa- 
tional institutions  to  provide  a  coop)era- 
tive  investment  fund  to  contract  with 
professional  advisors  for  research,  ad- 
vice, and  actual  investment  of  the  col- 
leges' and  universities'  contributions  to 
the  fimd.  Since  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appears  to  make  outside  subsidy 
of  the  fund's  administrative  expenses  a 
necessary  condition  for  exemption,  and 
such  outside  private  foundation  support 
terminated  this  past  Jime  30,  1973,  the 
Common  F\md  must  now  depend  solely 
upon  member  institutions  for  continued 
operational  costs  and  appears  to  be  in 
danger  of  losing  its  exemption  ruling. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
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that  certain  cooperative 
for  investment,  such  as 
Pimd,  would  be  exempt  f  ror  i 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  Senate 
has  no  effect  on  existing  revenues 
it  merely  continues  the  e: 
cooperative  investment  acUyities 
cational  institutions. 

I  recommend  that  the 
ment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  than^ 
msui  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  . 
to  the  bill  or  amendments 
concerned  who  are  Interestjed 
dorse  this  legislation.  I 
tlon,  and  withdraw  my  reservation 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The   Senate   amendments 
curredin. 

A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


ro 


•  was 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  n  the  event 
there  are  some  Members  wh(  i  may  desire 
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to  revise  and  extend  their 

this  matter,  I  ask  unanim^_ , „ 

that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema^  from  Ark- 
ansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TURMOIL  IN  THE  DAIRY  CNDUSTRY 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  waji  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hous«  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  malter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  lere  is  only 
one  word  to  describe  what  ii  happening 
in  the  dairy  industry  righl  now,  and 
that  is  "turmoil." 

For  one  thing,  warehouses  are  bulg- 
ing with  excess  cheese.  In  Siiy  district 

in  Wisconsin,  14  small  cheese  factories 

which  buy  milk  from  about  1,500  dairy 
farmers — were  told  one  Frida  y  that  as  of 
the  next  Friday  they  would  have  no 
place  to  sell  their  cheese. 

That  means,  first,  that  cheese  plants 
may  have  to  close  down,  becai  ise  they  are 
long  on  cheese  but  short  on  t  uyers.  And, 
it  also  means  that  thousands  of  dairy 
farmers  have  had  some  sleepless  nights 
worrying  about  whether  they  could  find 
an  outlet  for  their  milk. 

There  are  a  number  of  reaj  ons  for  this 
glut  of  cheese  on  the  marke ;. 


For  one  thing,  even  though 
sale  price  of  cheese  has  been  falling 
steadily,  and  dramatically,  since  March 
1,  you  would  never  know  It  by  going 
into  a  supermarket.  Cheese  ;)rlces  there 
have  not  fallen  a  bit.  In  some 

have  actually  gone  up,  even  «„,.  , 

wholesale  price  has  droppei  about  20 
percent. 

Add  to  that  the  Nixon  admJ  nistration's 
ill-advised  efforts  to  import  ( heese  from 


the  whole- 


abroad  and  you  can  picture  the  mess  we 
are  in. 

We  Imported  just  about  100  million 
poimds  of  Cheddar  cheese  between  Jan- 
uary 2  and  March  31  of  this  year.  And,  at 
the  end  of  March  there  was  also  about 
350  million  pounds  of  cheese  in  storage 
throughout  the  coimtry — so  much  cheese 
that  there  are  hardly  enough  facilities  to 
store  it.  In  one  case  I  imderstand  a  skat- 
ing rink  was  rented  to  store  barrels  of 
cheese. 

I  am  grateful  that  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Earl  Butz  has  agreed  to  meet  with 
a  number  of  us  from  the  Wisconsin  con- 
gressional delegation  on  this  matter  la- 
ter this  afternoon.  We  will  be  stressing 
the  need  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  purchase  some  of  this  cheese  for 
school  lunch  or  other  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  the  possibility  of  getting  loan 
funds  for  the  cheesemakers  who  either 
cannot  find  money  to  finance  their  huge 
Inventories  at  all  or  are  being  asked  to 
pay  14  percent  interest  rates  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dairy  Industry  is  In 
bad  trouble,  and  some  basic  changes  In 
the  administration's  overall  policy  to- 
ward the  dairy  industry  are  necessary. 

Some  farmers  lose  money  every  time 
they  produce  a  hundred  poimds  of  milk. 
So,  the  need  to  increase  price  support 
levels  to  90  percent  of  parity  is  obvious. 
It  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  now. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  too  that  we  have 
got  to  curb  the  almost  endless  importa- 
tion of  cheese  and  other  dairy  products 
which  have  been  coming  into  this  coun- 
try for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Those 
imports  are  creating  havoc  with  our  do- 
mestic dairy  industry,  without  saving 
consumers  a  penny. 

And,  as  I  have  indicated  time  and 
again  they  are  not  produced  or  manu- 
factured imder  the  same  strict  sanita- 
tion standards  which  are  required  of  our 
own  farms  and  cheese  plants.  To  put  it 
simply,  we  have  got  a  double  standard — 
strict  sanitation  standards  for  farmers, 
for  cheese  plantc.  and  inspection  of  the 
finished  product  here  at  home,  but  only 
at-random  inspections  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts at  their  port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  double  standard 
ought  to  be  eliminated,  and  would  be  by 
a  bill  I  introduced,  with  over  60  col- 
leagues, to  require  sanitation  standards 
for  foreign  producers  and  manufacturers 
comparsUble  to  those  we  have  In  this 
country.  Two  days  of  hearings  on  that 
bill  were  held  2  weeks  ago. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  recently 
appeared  in  the  Wausau  Record  Herald. 
That  editorial,  a  copy  of  which  appears 
below,  asks :  Why  should  American  dairy 
farmers  be  forced  to  compete  with  their 
counterparts  abroad  on  an  unfair  basis? 

That  is  a  very  good  question,  indeed, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  say  that 
they  will  not  have  to  compete  that  way 
in  the  future  by  passing  my  bill.  H.R. 
9419,  later  this  session. 

The  editorial  foUows: 


Wausau  Viewpoint:   Consistxncy  in  Daist 
Foods 

The  American  consumer  Is  assured  of  hlgh- 
quaUty  dairy  products — unless  he  unknow- 
ingly purchases  a  foreign  product.  Why  the 
federal  government  should  permit  this  double 
standard  of  quality  is  beyond  us. 

Wisconsin's  standards,  of  course,  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  nation.  But  farmers  in  the 
European  Economic  Commimlty  who  export 
to  the  U.S.  market  are  not  required  to  meet 
the  stringent  standards  enforced  In  this 
country. 

For  two  good  reasons.  Import  standards 
must  be  changed.  One.  the  present  dual 
standard  Is  not  fair  to  the  American  dairy- 
man, particularly  those  In  the  high-standard 
states  like  Wisconsin.  Two,  the  American 
consumer  expects  the  best  quality  and  de- 
serves It. 

Our  Wisconsin  producers  are  In  a  continual 
battle  with  consumer  advocates  over  the 
quality,  shelf-life  and  conslstencv  of  taste 
of  U.S.  fluid  mUk.  Yet  the  Common  Market 
countries  apparently  have  no  communitywlde 
sanitation  regulations. 

Instead  of  using  mllkhouses  which  are 
separated  from  barns,  bulk  coolers  and  pipe- 
line milkers,  European  producers  can  con- 
tinue In  the  centuries-old  methods  and  do 
not  have  to  comply  with  modern  practices. 
Yet  they  are  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  an  American  market  where  stringent 
standards  of  quality  have  boosted  prices. 
Not  having  to  meet  these  standards,  natural- 
ly the  foreign  producers  can  undersell  the 
American. 

If  they  had  to  meet  the  same  standards 
oxir  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  meeting, 
most  of  these  foreign  farms  would  be  un- 
able to  comp>ete. 

We  fully  vmderstand  the  Importance  of 
free  trade  In  both  directions,  partlcixlarly  be- 
cause America  again  has  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade.  But  why  should  their  own  govern- 
ment be  forcing  the  American  dairyman  to 
compete  on  an  unfair  basis? 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  comments  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic message  of  May  28,  1974. 

In  my  opinion,  the  message  minimized 
the  seriousness  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic situation.  And  I  saw  no  sense  of 
urgency  in  dealing  with  the  principal 
international  economic  problem  of  to- 
day—the irresponsible  oil  price  increases 
by  the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  These 
price  increases  are  having  disastrous  ef- 
fects on  the  less-developed  countries  and 
Indeed  serious  effects  on  the  developed 
countries;  and  there  are  sure  to  be  severe 
strains  on  the  international  monetary 
system  and  the  world  economy  as  the 
year  progresses. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  optimistic  predic- 
tions as  to  the  effects  of  the  activities 
of  the  International  oil  producers  mo- 
nopoly. The  reason  is  simple — there  can 
be  none. 

The  President's  message  is  written  in 
vague  terms  of  fluctuating  uncertainties. 
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There  are.  of  course,  imcertainties  al- 
ways. I  can  assure  the  President  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  experts  have  evalu- 
ated the  effects  of  the  oil  price  increases 
for  us  to  know  that  the  prospects  for  the 
international  economy  are  not  good  and 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  con- 
cern. 

It  seems  that  the  White  House  hope 
that  by  ignoring  the  price  problem  and 
by  solving  the  Mideast  conflict  that  oil 
prices  will  come  down.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  support  this  position.  Indeed, 
oil  exporters  are  meeting  today,  saying 
that  they  need  stiU  higher  prices,  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President  recog- 
nized the  seriousness  of  the  international 
economic  situation  when  I  wrote  him 
a  month  ago.  But  I  have  yet  to  receive  a 
reply,  and  this  indicates  that  he  does 
not  know  the  depth  of  the  problem,  does 
not  care,  or  does  not  want  to  say  so. 

We  have  to  face  facts.  There  is  an  in- 
ternational oil  monopoly  which  has 
quadrupled  prices  in  a  period  of  less  than 
a  year  and  threatens  to  do  so  every  3 
months,  regular  as  a  clock.  In  the  Mid- 
east these  prices  are  70  times  the  cost  of 
production.  By  no  stretching  of  the 
English  language  can  this  be  described 
as  anything  but  price  gouging. 

Are  we  going  to  tolerate  this  new  gen- 
eration of  robber-barons?  By  exercising 
monopoly  power  over  a  vital  commod- 
ity— power  which  we  have  never  thought 
to  be  morally  right — a  small  group  of 
people  will  control  by  1980.  70  percent 
of  the  world's  total  monetary  reserves. 

The  United  States  must  exercise  its 
leadership  and  begin  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  need,  and  are  ill-served 
by.  an  economic  message  that  evades  the 
issue  and  sounds  notes  of  optimism,  even 
optimism  hedged  by  uncertainty. 


NATIONAL  RIVER  ACADEMY  FILLS 
MANPOWER    GAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1970,  the  National  River  Academy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  charted  a 
steady  course  in  training  rivermen  for 
the  Nation's  waterways.  Recently  the 
Port  of  Mobile  recognized  that  fact  in  its 
monthly  publication.  I  am  proud  to  re- 
port this  success  to  my  colleagues  and 
commend  the  following  article  for  their 
consideration: 

As  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
moves  closer  to  completion.  Alabama  and 
mid-Amerlca  confldentdy  anticipate  a  long- 
term  continuation  of  the  current  boom  in 
business  on  Inland  waterways. 

But  Increasing  prosperity  breeds  Increas- 
ing responsibilities.  The  need  for  trained 
and  efficient  persoimel  to  operate  the  Inland 
waterways  system  Is  mushrooming  along 
with  the  progress. 

For  example,  the  towboat  Industry  will 
require  more  than  1,000  newly  licensed  op- 
erators each  year  to  meet  Increasing  de- 
mands and  to  offset  attrition  caused  by  re- 
tirement, promotions,  sickness,  death,  etc. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  high  attrition 


rate  is  the  compulsory  licensing  of  towboat 
operators  that  became  effective  September 
1.  1973. 

Fortunately,  a  group  of  farslghted  men 
recognized  the  need  for  decisive  steps  to- 
ward meeting  river  Industry  requirements 
head  on.  In  1970  the  National  River  Academy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  formed. 

The  National  River  Academy  (NRA)  is  a 
non-profit  educational  Institution  that 
promises  to  flU  the  Impending  manpower  gap 
on  Inland  waterways.  Its  founders  directed 
the  Academy  toward  providing  coxu-ses  of 
training  to  qualify  persons  in  all  phases  ol 
the  inland  waterways  transportation  Indus- 
try. 

The  history  of  river  commerce  Illustrates 
the  need  for  an  institution  like  the  NRA. 
TraditionaUy,  the  Industry  has  relied  upon 
"on  the  job  training"  to  fulfill  qualified 
Ijersormel  requirements.  Under  the  compul- 
sory licensing  program,  this  system  Is  no 
longer  adequate. 

Also,  safety  has  been  a  vital  concern  to 
the  barge  and  towing  Industry  for  many 
years.  In  spite  of  tremendous  (and  often 
effective)  efforts  by  responsible  rivermen  over 
the  years,  results  have  been  disappointing. 
A  study  of  a  recent  ten  year  period  revealed 
that,  whUe  the  niimber  of  towing  vessels  in- 
creased by  20%,  the  number  of  casualties  In- 
creased by  120%. 

The  directors  of  the  NRA  plan  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  reducing  risks  on  the  river 
through  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
niques In  institutional  training,  as  well  as  on 
board  training. 

The  Academy  Is  located  about  ten  mUes 
south  of  Helena,  Arkansas.  Initially  the 
school  offered  a  currlculvun  for  deck-hands, 
tankermen  and  engineers.  An  advanced 
cadet/pUot  program  was  begun  In  the  fall  of 
1972. 

Of  the  school's  60-acre  campus,  ten  acres 
are  located  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee. 
The  master  plan  for  the  training  site  pro- 
vides for  six  buildings  to  house  administra- 
tive offices,  classrooms,  laboratories,  dormi- 
tories, dining  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  AcEidemy's  first  completed  building  Is 
eqiUpped  to  provide  simultaneous  training 
for  120  students  in  six  classrooms.  Each  class- 
room is  designed  and  equipped  for  a  specific 
course,  complete  with  related  training  aids 
and  audio  visual  equipment. 

Shop  areas  provide  the  actual  tools  and 
equipment  of  the  trade.  Deckhands  receive 
instruction  and  practice  In  rope  and  wire 
splicing,  fabricating  bumpers,  servicing 
searchlights,  and  Identification  and  use  of 
essential  safety  equipment. 

The  engineering  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
practical  maintenance  and  operation  of 
various  dlesel  engines.  The  electrical  lab  pro- 
vides for  the  use  and  limitations  of  electrical 
Installations,  the  breakdown  and  overhaul 
of  various  motors,  and  for  trouble  shooting. 
Plpefittlng,  welding,  burning  and  brazing 
supplement  the  machinery  repair  phase  of 
the  program,  and  pollution  training  Is  aided 
by  an  operable  shipboard  sewage  disposal 
plant. 

A  combination  library-lounge,  sleep-quar- 
ters, a  large  galley,  administration  offices,  and 
a  reception  area  complete  the  present  facility. 

Of  the  five  buildings  to  be  constructed,  top 
priority  has  been  placed  on  a  river  pilot 
simulator  training  building  which  will  house 
a  device  similar  to  those  now  used  by  the 
airline  Industry  in  pilot  training.  The  first 
of  its  kind  In  the  world,  the  simulator  is  de- 
signed to  train  and  qualify  potential  Ucensed 
operaton  for  towboats  ftnd  other  weto  on 
the  rivers. 

The  program  will  provide  a  sophisticated 
training  ciurlculum  that  offers  to  the  in- 
dustry a  90%    trained   pUot,  proficient  in 


safety,  casualty  reviews,  radio  telephone 
techniques,  radar  interpretation  and  rules  of 
the  road,  and  he  wiU  have  had  numerous 
t)ours  operating  a  tow  under  all  conditions 
of  weather,  traffic  and  river  hazards.  A  pilot 
completing  the  course  at  the  Academy  •■xWl 
be  prepared  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  pilot 
of  extraordinary  ability  immediately  upon 
graduation,  and  bis  training  will  have  been 
accomplished  safely,  conveniently  and  eco- 
nomically. 

The  simulator  will  accomplish  this  by  cre- 
ating extremely  realistic  dupUcatlons  of  cir- 
cumstances encountered  by  a  towboat  pilot. 

The  student  at  the  controls  vrtU  stand  in 
a  typical  pilothouse.  The  view  he  sees  out 
of  Its  windows  will  be  projected  onto  screens 
surrounding  the  mockup. 

As  he  controls  his  "tow"  the  scene  wUl  re- 
spond to  his  controls.  The  external  "forces" 
wUl  be  computer  generated.  An  Instructor  will 
have  control  of  conditions  such  as  river  ciu^- 
rents,  wind  velocity  and  direction,  and  visi- 
bility. Engine  faUvu-es,  generator  faUures,  ap- 
pearance of  an  unexpected  tow  and  other 
emergencies  wUl  be  simulated,  as  well  as  real- 
istic radio  communications  and  radar  presen- 
tations. 

The  "test  areas"  to  be  used  include  such 
hazardous  locales  as  the  Helena  Bridge,  the 
St.  Louis  Harbor  and  the  Vlcksburg  Bridge. 

Presently,  the  Academy  has  an  enrollment 
of  approximately  60  cadets.  Each  cadet  pays 
$1,000  a  year  for  a  two-year  program  equally 
divided  between  classroom  study  and  towboat 
experience.  While  on  the  river,  cadets  receive 
reg:ular  wages.  However,  part  of  their  wages 
go  to  the  NRA  to  help  defray  expenses.  Cadets 
continually  move  between  the  Academy  and 
the  river  in  each  phase.  In  this  way,  the  ca- 
dets promptly  apply  on  the  river  what  they've 
learned  In  the  Academy. 

The  classes  are  staggered  so  that  one  Is  on 
land  whUe  the  other  Is  on  the  river,  conserv- 
ing space  and  faculty  persormel. 

After  graduation,  cadets  usually  assume  a 
position  of  an  apprentice  pilot  or  steersman. 
His  progress  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to 
prove  hUnselt  to  management. 

The  occupational  outlook  for  cadet/pilots 
Is  virtually  unlimited.  The  graduate  of  the 
National  River  Academy  will  find  himself 
being  sought  after  like  a  college  football  star 
being  recruited  by  the  pros. 

Developtog  the  safest,  most  economical  and 
most  advanced  methods  of  transporting 
goods  along  the  Inland  waterways  Is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Academy. 

Because  of  a  group  of  farslghted  men,  the 
National  River  Academy  is  today  a  reality.  It 
promises  to  become  a  vital  force  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  river  transportation. 


ADMIRifiL  MOREELL'S  REMARKS  AT 
DEDICAITON  OF  U.S.  NAVY  SEABEE 
MEMORIAL 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  M0NT(30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  noted  earlier  during  my  1 -minute 
speech,  I  was  very  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Seabee  Memorial  on  May  27.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  made  during  the  cere- 
monies. The  first  is  the  introduction  of 
Adm.  Ben  Moreell  by  Rear  Adm.  A.  R. 
Marschall,  who  Is  CiAei.  of  Civil  En- 
gineers of  the  Navy.  TTie  second  set  of 
remarks  is  the  main  suldress  ol  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  who  is  rightly  considered  the 
Father  of  the  Navy  Seabees. 
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The  memorial  to  the  Seibees  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  authorized  by  Pi^lic  Law  92- 
422,  92d  Congress.  House  Joi|it  Resolution 
55  of  September  18.  1972,  w(as  dedicated 
on  Monday,  May  27,  1974.  T  tie  memorial 
is  located  on  Memorial  Aveiue  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Arlingt<^n  National 
Cemetery. 

The  dedication  ceremony  for  the  me- 
morial to  the  Seabees  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
was  attended  by  some  1,000  iruests.  Pres- 
entation of  the  memorial  tc  the  Ameri- 
can people  w£is  made  by  tte  President, 
Seabee  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  Rear 
Adm.  George  Reider,  CEC,  USNR,  re- 
tired. 

Rear  Adm.  Albert  R.  Maiischall,  CEC, 
USN,  Commander,  Naval  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Command  and  Chief  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, introduced  Adm.  Eien  Moreell, 
CEC,  USN,  retired,  who  d slivered  the 
dedication  address.  Admiral  Marschall 
introduced  Admiral  Moreell  with: 

iNTBODUCnON   OP   AOM.   BCN   MOREEXI. 

Now  w©  have  arrived  at  that  point  In  the 
dedication  of  this  memorial  «t>en  we  have 
the  unique  opportunity  of  healing  from  one 
in  our  midst  who  sired,  witnessed  the  birth, 
nurtured  the  Juvenile  period, 
adolescent  age,  and  counseled 
Bible  mature  adulthood,  thoee  "inaglcal  crea- 
tures" called  Seabees. 

The  Journey  of  life  for  the  fc  under  of  the 
Seabees  started  more  than  four  score  years 
ago.  His  distinguished  achievements  along 
the  course  of  this  Journey  are  Isglon. 

It  Is  our  fondest  hope  that 
have  in  some  measure  reflected 
of  character  and  personal  qualities  of  their 
foxinder.  [ 

As  this  great  American  proceeds  on  his 
Journey  In  the  space  age,  we  continue  to  be 
the  beneflclarles  of  his  wlsdomJ  charity,  pa- 
triotism, compassion  and  sUuxre  warmth. 
Would  that  we  had  the  wlsdomlto  chart  our 
Journey  with  a  vision  and  devotion  like  unto 
his. 

My  fellow  Americans,  AdmlrallBen  Moreell. 


survived  the 
into  respon- 


the  Seabees 

the  strength 


Address  bt   Adm.  Ben  MoREELii  CEC.   USN, 

RSTIKED   AT  THE   DEDICATION   CEREMONY   FOE 

XJS.  Navt  Seabee  Memorial 

The  Seabees  were  born  of  dii'e  need  at  a 
time  of  great  national  peril. 

Our  people  were  stunned  bylthe  surprise 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  H^ckam  Field, 
our  heavy  loeseo  In  dead  and  \^ounded,  the 
destruction  of  our  ships,  planes  land  military 
Installations,  our  inability  to  counterattack, 
and  the  grave  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity, r 

American  casualties  totaled  STOO.  Nineteen 
ships.  Including  seven  battleships,  three 
cruisers  and  three  destroyers  were  sunk  or 
seriously  damaged.  More  than  800  military 
aircraft  were  destroyed.  j 

In  the  Philippines  similar  losses  were  sus- 
tained, but  on  a  much  smaller |  scale. 

The  national  mood  was  one  lof  total  be- 
wilderment. But  when  the  shoci  of  the  first 
blow  wore  off,  the  resilient  American  spirit 
asserted  Itself  and  the  nation  [moved  vlg' 
orously  to  retaliate.  We  realised  that  al- 
thoiigh  we  had  lost  a  battle,  ihe  war  had 
only  Just  begun !  | 

For  some  years  our  Bureau'!  war  plans 
bad  made  provision  for  organizing  and  equip- 
ping construction  forces,  with  military  train- 
ing, to  work  In  combat  areas.  Biit  conditions 
were  now  far  different  from  those  contem- 
plated in  our  war  plans.  It  wa«  imperative 
that  we  move  forward  rapidly,  solving  prob- 
lems as  they  arose,  as  best  we  cjould. 

It  appeared  that  our  high  comhiand  would 
plan  to  carry  a  counteroffensiv»  across  the 
Pacific   to   the  enemy's   homeland   by   pro- 


gressive occupation,  development  and  utili- 
zation of  his  Island  bases.  In  the  Atlantic 
there  would  be  need  for  large  scale  base 
facilities  from  which  offensive  actions  could 
be  mounted  against  the  Europ>ean  mainland. 
We  concluded  that  under  conditions  then 
existing  civilian  contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees could  not  be  used  vrith  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness In  active  combat  areas.  Under 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  a  civil- 
ian bearing  arms  would  be  classified  as  a 
guerrilla,  liable  to  summary  execution  If  cap- 
tured. Also,  capture  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
clvUlan  employees  of  our  contractors  at  Wake 
Island,  Ouam,  and  In  the  Philippines  re- 
vealed that  very  few  had  the  training  and 
discipline  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
under  fire  and  to  fight  back. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  great  shortage  of 
skilled  labor  everywhere.  Our  experiences  In 
Iceland,  Newfoundland  and  the  Caribbean 
taught  us  that  good  construction  men  could 
be  obtained  more  readily  If  they  were  en- 
rolled as  military  personnel  rather  than  as 
civilians. 

We  decided,  therefore,  that  our  most  Im- 
portant task  of  highest  priority  was  to  re- 
cruit competent  workers  and  give  them  mili- 
tary training  and  statios. 

B«-cause  maximum  speed  was  essential,  the 
recruiting  of  men  who  already  had  construc- 
tion skills  would  be  very  important.  This 
would  permit  most  of  the  limited  time  avail- 
able for  training  to  be  devoted  to  military 
training.  Also,  valuable  time  would  be  saved 
in  Initiating  and  completing  construction. 

A  collateral  requirement  was  authority  to 
enroll  skilled  workers  In  petty  officer  ratings 
commensurate  with  their  experience  and 
capabilities.  They  would  thus  acquire  super- 
visory authority  and,  also,  increased  pay 
which  would  reduce  the  gap  between  their 
military  pay  and  what  they  could  obtain  In 
civil  life.  Many  had  made  a  sizable  financial 
sacrifice  to  Join  the  Seabees. 

The  second  and  most  significant  essential 
was  to  obtain  authority  for  Civil  Engineer 
officers  to  exercise  military  command,  an  au- 
thority which,  at  that  time,  was  prohibited 
by  Navy  Regulations. 

These  matters  were  resolved  with  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  (later  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel), the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy,  and  organized  labor,  especially  the 
Building  Trades  Department.  We  are  partlc- 
lUarly  Indebted  to  the  latter,  who  spared  no 
effort  to  help  us,  so  much  so  that,  at  our 
p>eak  strength,  seventy  percent  of  otir  men 
had  come  from  the  ranks  of  trade  unions! 

With  the  solution  of  these  problems  the 
way  was  cleared  for  the  task  of  organizing  a 
force  of  skilled  builders  who  could  fight 
when  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  naval  'base  expan- 
sion program  on  July  1,  1939,  we  had  on 
active  duty  169  Civil  Engineer  officers  and  no 
enlisted  personnel.  On  January  6,  1942,  we 
were  authorized  to  recruit  our  first  three 
Seabee  battalions  with  32  officers  and  1,042 
men  each. 

From  that  time  our  numbers  Increased 
rapidly,  reaching  a  peak  strength  on  July  1, 
1946,  of  10,200  officers  and  247,000  men. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  these  were  on  duty 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

What  kinds  of  men  were  these  Seabees? 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  typical 
American  artisans  and  professional  men: 
plumbers,  carpenters,  masons,  machine  oper- 
ators, mechanics,  wharf  builders,  stevedores, 
engineers,  architects,  surveyors,  draftsmen, 
stenographers,  clerks,  lawyers,  teachers, 
preachers  doctors,  dentists,  aoconntantB. 
cooks  and  bakers.  Probably  every  profession, 
trade,  vocation  and  avocation  was  represent- 
ed in  the  Seabees.  They  were  an  authentic 
crooB  section  of  the  American  social  struc- 
ture. There  were  represented  In  their  ranks 


by  practically  every  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  degree  of  affluence,  and  previous 
condition  of  servitude  I 

Of  the  more  than  10,000  officers  almost 
eighty-five  percent  had  one  or  more  college 
degrees,  mostly  In  engineering.  Others  were 
honor  graduates  of  the  university  of  hard 
knocks,  having  been  tempered  in  the  fires 
of  the  highly  competitive  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Many  of  the  enlisted  men  were  also  col- 
lege graduates.  Some  who  had  been  rejected 
by  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause of  physical  disabilities  or  advanced 
age  were  accepted  In  the  Seabees  If  they  were 
competent  workmen  In  fairly  good  physical 
condition. 

A  war  correspondent  who  accompanied  a 
battalion  of  Seabees  to  North  Africa  wrote 
that  if  a  man  were  valuable  enough  all  that 
was  required  of  him  was  that  he  be  able  to 
see  lightening  and  hear  thunder;  In  such 
cases,  he  added,  they  didn't  examine  the 
applicant's  eyes.  They  Just  counted  them! 

The  enlisted  Seabees  were  about  ten  years 
older  than  their  counterparts  in  othei 
branches  of  the  Navy  and  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  their  average  age  being  thirty-three. 
However,  considerable  liberties  were  taken  in 
recording  the  ages  of  Seabee  recruits.  There 
age  were  accepted  In  the  Seabees  If  they  were 
were  rumors  that  In  some  instances  any  re- 
semblance between  the  age  stated  In  a  Sea- 
bee's  enlistment  application  and  his  true  age 
was  purely  coincidental ! 

There  remain  some  Interesting  questions 
about  this  colorful  organization  of  Ameri- 
can workmen,  of  whom  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer remarked:  "Their  slogan  is  'Can  Do'; 
which,  they  say,  means  that  the  dlffic\ilt  we 
do  at  once;  the  impossible  takes  a  bit 
longer." 
Where  did  they  serve? 
They  were  active  In  every  combat  area  of 
World  War  II.  They  took  part  In  every  am- 
phibious operation  In  the  Pacific.  They  were 
In  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  at  Salerno,  In 
southern  Italy.  They  handled  the  artiflcal 
harbor,  landing  barges,  causeways  and  fuel- 
ing facilities  at  Omaha  Beach  In  the  Invasion 
of  Normandy.  They  took  part  In  the  Rhine 
crossing.  They  worked  In  the  Caribbean,  Ice- 
land,  Newfoundland.  Alaska  and  the  Aleu- 
tians. 
What  kinds  of  work  did  they  do? 
The  primary  function  of  the  standard  con- 
struction battalions  in  the  F*aclflc  was  to 
build  advance  bases  for  the  Fleet  and  the 
Marines,  Including  their  respective  air  arms. 
These  were  the  stepping  stones  to  the  ulti- 
mate destination,  the  Japanese  mainland. 
In  addition,  they  were  called  upon  to  build, 
restore,  Improve  or  expand  facilities  needed 
by  any  of  our  fighting  forces,  afloat  or  ashore. 
To  supplement  the  regular  battalions, 
units  and  detachments  were  organized  to 
fill  special  needs. 

The  largest  of  these  were  stevedore  bat- 
talions, known  as  "Seabee  Specials,"  who 
were  assigned  to  load  and  unload  ships  at 
homeports  and  In  the  forward  areas.  They 
helped  out,  also.  In  construction  and  In  com- 
bat when  called  upon.  By  VJ  Day  there  were 
44,000  men  In  these  special  battalions. 

Special  units  were  organized  solely  to 
maintain  faculties  buUt  by  others  and  for 
such  tasks  as  operating  tire  repair  shc^; 
dredging;  fabricating  steel  p>ontoons;  as- 
sembling causeways,  bridges  and  drydocks; 
operating  ferries  and  barges;  oil  weU  drilling; 
construction,  repair  and  operation  of  power 
plants;  underwater  demolition  and  ol&ers. 
What  made  the  Seabees  "tick"? 
It  would  be  trite  to  say  that  the  Seabees 
had  high  morale.  They  did.  But  so  did  many 
other  groups  and  individuals  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  High  morale  Is  an  old  American  cus- 
tom. But  something  more  Is  needed  to  ac- 
count for  the  achievements  of  this  brand 
new  outfit,  composed  preponderantly  of  so- 
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called  "construction   stiffs,"  having  only  a 
modicum  of  military  Indoctrination. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  In  the  realm  of 
the  spiritual,  that  their  motivation  stems 
from  a  nebulous  entity,  often  called  "the 
spirit  of  the  organization,"  an  Intangible 
force  which,  when  men  labor  under  great 
stress,  often  Impels  them  to  rise  far  above 
their  normal  capabilities. 

I  have  seen  this  force  at  work  under  op- 
pressive and  dangerous  conditions  and  I  have 
observed  its  great  potential.  It  Is  akin  to  that 
faith  from  which  stems  the  "power  to  re- 
move mountains,"  faith  In  God,  in  cotmtry, 
In  shipmates  and  In  one's  self ! 

It  is  our  geod  fortune  that  this  transcend- 
ent force,  which  can  permeate  and  motivate 
an  entire  organization,  is  often  firmly  Im- 
planted In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Its  Indi- 
vidual members,  and  thus  can  become  a 
vibrant  living  tradition,  to  be  handed  down, 
with  ever-increasing  lustre  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next.  I  believe  It  Is  so  with  our 
Seabees! 

What  did  the  high  command  "say  of  them? 

It  would  be  false  modesty  If  I  failed  to 
show  great  pride  In  the  generous  praise  ac- 
corded the  Seabees  wherever  they  served. 

Fleet  Admiral  King,  Chief  of  NavsJ  Opera- 
tions and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Fleet  during  World  War  11,  In  his  first  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.  wrote :  "The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Seabees  have  been  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  war.  Fhirther- 
more,  they  have  participated  in  practically 
every  amphibious  operation  undertaken  thus 
far.  landing  with  the  first  wave  of  assault 
troops  to  bring  equipment  ashore  and  set  up 
temporary  bases  of  operation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Seabees  constitute  an 
Invaluable  component  of  our  Navy." 

On  their  Second  Anniversary,  Admiral  King 
wrote  to  them,  "Tour  Ingenuity  and  fortitude 
have  become  a  legend  In  the  Naval  service." 

On  their  Fifteenth  Anniversary,  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Nlmitz  wrote  me,  "It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
extend  to  you,  the  'King  Bee,'  my  heartiest 
congratulations  on  a  Job  well  done.  The  orig- 
inal Idea  of  having  highly  skilled  construc- 
tion workers  In  uniform  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  many  valuable  components  with- 
out which  we  could  not  maintain  our  Navy 
as  we  know  It  today."  Then,  with  his  cus- 
tomary magnanimity,  he  added  this  post- 
script in  his  own  handwriting,  "Dear  Ben: 
Above  Is  only  a  part  of  my  admiration  for  the 
Seabees.  Without  them  we  could  not  have 
beaten  the  Japanese." 

Marine  General  Vandergrlft,  hero  of  Gua- 
dalcanal, wrote,  "I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
have  gotten  along  without  the  Seabees." 

And  General  Holcomb,  Commandant  of  the 
Marin©  Corps  throughout  World  War  II. 
wrote,  "Our  Marines,  returning  from  the 
fronts,  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for  our 
Navy's  rugged  fighter-builders.  Wherever  Ma- 
rines have  gone  they  have  seen  their  Seabee 
comrades  performing  miracles  of  construc- 
tion and  repair,  often  under  heavy  fire." 

Admiral  Stark,  Commander  of  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  In  Europe  during  World  War  II,  wrote. 
"Nothing  you  or  anyone  else  can  say  would 
do  Justice  to  the  wonderful  work  of  the  Sea- 
bees In  the  British  Isles,  and  especially  their 
preparations  for  the  Invasion  of  Normandy." 
General  of  the  Army  MacArthur,  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Army  Forces.  Pacific,  In 
conferring  the  Presidential  Citation  on  the 
40th  Seabee  Battalion  for  their  performance 
in  the  Battle  for  the  Island  of  Manus  in  the 
Admiralty  Group,  stated:  "After  working  all 
day  and  fighting  all  night,  small  parties  of 
the  Construction  Battalion  personnel  still 
found  time,  during  their  few  hours  of  leis- 
ure off  duty,  to  rout  out  small  bands  of  she 
enemy,  locate  and  report  pill  boxes,  and  oth- 
erwise carry  the  offensive  to  the  enemy's  po- 
sition. The  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  at- 
titude of  these  engineers  and  their  outstand- 
ing esprit  was  noticeable  to  all  associated 


with  the  unit  and  created  an  immediate  re- 
surgence of  offensive  spirit  In  weary  troops." 

Such.  In  brief  summary,  was  the  record  of 
the  World  War  n  Seabees.  They  set  a  stand- 
ard of  achievement  for  on-comlng  genera- 
tions to  excel;  and  excel  they  did.  In  many 
Instances.  Records,  like  pie  crusts,  are  made 
to  be  broken ! 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  on 
Augiist  14,  1946,  the  Seabees.  as  with  all 
other  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces,  were  de- 
mobilized rapidly.  It  have  stated  that  we 
reached  our  peak  military  strength  on  July 
1,  1946.  with  10,200  Civil  Engineer  officers 
and  247,000  men.  By  December,  1946,  our 
force  had  reached  Its  low  point  of  700  officers 
and  6,000  men. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Korean  War  there 
was  again  need  to  expand.  Later,  the  activi- 
ties In  Vietnam  called  for  another  expansion. 
Our  Post-World  War  n  military  personnel 
reached  a  peak,  in  1969,  with  2200  officers 
and  29,800  men. 

After  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  the 
force  was  again  reduced  so  that  the  total 
strength  at  present  Is  1600  officers  and  13,- 
500  men. 

Here,  It  is  fitting  to  recall,  with  profound 
sorrow,  the  recent  tragedy  in  the  Philippines. 
Three  of  our  most  talented  and  promising 
officers  were  shot  down  In  cold  blood,  by  par- 
ties unknown,  while  In  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties.  They  were  Captain 
Thomas  J.  Mitchell,  Commander  Leland  R. 
Dobler  and  Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Jeffertes,  n, 
of  the  Civil  Engineers  Corps,  United  States 
Navy.  Our  hearts  go  out  in  deepest  sympathy 
to  their  bereaved  families. 

In  addition  to  their  works  In  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  for  which  they  have  received  the 
highest  commendations,  today's  Seabees  have 
enlarged  the  scope  and  dispersion  of  their 
activities. 

They  have  served  In  practically  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Most  Important,  they  have  added  a 
new  and  Important  dimension  to  their  func- 
tions by  their  humanitarian  programs  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Today  we  dedicate  this  memorial  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Seabees,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. Those  who  have  gone  before  have  estab- 
lished the  "spirit  of  the  organization,"  Its 
Ideals  and  traditions.  It  Is  for  those  who  fol- 
low to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  spirit,  the  essential  elements 
of  which  are  high  morale,  expert  skills,  ver- 
satile Ingenuity,  devotion  to  duty  and  deep 
compassion  for  and  a  desire  to  help  the  needy, 
whoever  and  wherever  they  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  amplify  our 
original  motto  "Construlmus  Batuimus." — 
"We  Build.  We  Fight"  by  adding  these  words: 
"and  we  help  our  fellow  man  In  his  hour  of 
need". 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  the  Chap- 
lain of  a  newly  recruited  battalion  of  Seabees 
distributed  a  questionnaire  to  the  men. 
Among  others,  was  this  query.  "What  can  we 
do  to  make  you  more  content?"  and  this  re- 
ply came  back  from  one  Seabee :  "Nothing — 1 
got  In  this  outfit  to  give — not  to  get." 

This  Is  a  true  saying  and  worthy  of  all  Sea- 
bees to  be  received,  that  we  got  In  this  outfit 
to  give,  not  to  get.  May  It  always  be  the  bea- 
con by  which  Seabees  set  their  course  I 


CAMPAIGN  OP  DISTORTION  DOES 
DISSERVICE  TO  LAND  USE  PLAN- 
NING ACT 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
the  floor  today  to  object  to  a  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  which  has  been  de- 
liberately fostered  to  cloud  the  issues 


surroimding  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
of  1974.  For  months  we  supporters  have 
struggled  like  Sysiphus  rolling  back 
myths  about  this  bill  as  they  have  been 
generated,  and  with  each  effort  foimd 
that  as  old  myths  are  exposed,  new  ones 
are  generated  to  take  their  place. 

During  the  week  of  June  10,  this  body 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974,  along 
with  a  substitute  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 
These  bills  will  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  a  set  of  issues  with  vast 
implications  about  the  quality  of  life  we 
lead,  for  the  use  of  our  land  effects  all 
in  far-reaching  ways. 

Through  the  course  of  3  years  of 
hearings  and  discussion  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  and  in  the 
full  Interior  Committee,  we  came  to  a 
number  of  conclusions  about  the  direc- 
tion which  Federal  land  use  legislation 
shoiild  take.  We  concluded,  simong  other 
things,  that  the  proper  agency  for  deal- 
ing with  land  use  issues  of  more  than 
local  significance  Vs  the  State,  and  not 
the  Federal  Government,  with  strong  in- 
put into  the  process  from  local  govern- 
ments and  private  citizens.  We  concluded 
that  the  Federal  role  should  be  limited 
to  encouraging  the  development  of  an 
adequate  land  use  planning  process  at 
the  State  level.  We  also  concluded  that 
certain  kinds  of  environmental  protec- 
tion are  suflaciently  important  to  the 
general  welfare  that  they  are  within  the 
police  powers  of  the  State. 

These,  and  many  other  issues,  have 
been  debated  at  great  length  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  this  debate  has  been 
extremely  fruitful  in  clarifying  issues  in 
our  minds,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
long  process  has  been  the  thoughtful 
approach  to  Federal  land  use  legislation 
as  evidence  in  H.R.  10294.  I  also  think 
that  the  major  elements  of  this  debate 
should  recur  on  the  House  floor,  so  that 
the  rationale  behind  this  important  leg- 
islation ctm  be  demonstrated  for  the 
consideration  of  the  full  House. 

The  seeds  of  confusion  sown  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  equally 
Irresponsible  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  grown  into  a  tangle  of  confu- 
sion and  misrepresentation  which  I  feel 
can  no  longer  be  left  unchecked.  I  regret 
that  instead  of  engaging  in  debate  over 
the  legitimately  controversial  issues 
raised  by  this  legislation,  we  have  been 
forced  to  deal  largely  with  the  malevo- 
lent misreadings  and  misrepresentations 
of  the  bill  which  have  been  so  assidu- 
ously cultivated. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
point  to  a  textbook  example  of  the  sort 
of  irresponsible  and  slanderous  attack  to 
which  this  bill  has  been  subjected.  The 
document  from  which  I  will  pick  but  a 
few  examples  of  distortion  and  misrep- 
resentation is  the  Action  Call  of  May  21, 
1974,  circulated  by  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
The  arguments  and  issues  are  ones  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce — perhaps  in 
this  case  more  aptly  termed  the  "cham- 
ber of  confusion" — has  been  disseminat- 
ing in  a  saturation  campaign  to  cloud 
the  real  issues  at  stake. 
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The  chamber  of  commerc ;  completely 
ignores  the  distinction  we  have  care- 
fully drawn  between  the  dei  elopment  of 
a  plan  and  the  development  of  a  plan- 
ning process.  The  "guidelines,  require- 
ments, suggestions"  of  the  bill  which 
the  chamber  of  commerce  :ltes  as  dic- 
tating an  adequate  plan,  all  deal  with 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  process. 
The  Action  Call  claims  thai  H.R.  10294 
gives  States  3  years  to  devel  op  adequate 
plans.  Such  a  requirement  would  be 
absurd  and  Is  nowhere  cont  lined  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  what  we  require !  for  a  State 
to  be  eligible  for  grants  is  th  it  it  develop 
an  adequate  plaiming  process  within  3 
years. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  Action  Call 
claims  that  H.R.  10294  "is '  lopsided  in 
its  environmental  concern,  almost  ignor- 
ing the  need  for  beneficial  e  :onomic  de- 
velopment, for  meeting  tlie  Nation's 
energy  needs,  for  developing  natural  re- 
sources, for  feeding  and  housing  people." 
Now  these  claims  might  make  sense 
If  "almost  ignoring"  meant  'considering 
fully."  But  barring  such  a  rewriting  of 
the  dictionaries,  the  chani)er's  asser- 
tions are  just  false.  All  the  items  they 
list  are  included  in  the  bUl  ak  important 
considerations  in  an  adequate  planning 
process,  as  a  simple  reading  of  sections 
104  and  105  would  show. 

The  chamber's  most  misch  ievous  alle- 
gations are  contained  in  thei  r  hysterical 
discussions  of  property  rights  The  Action 
Call  claims  that  H.R.  10294  ":)rovides  for 
nonuse  of  property  in  'area!  of  critical 
environmental  concern.'"  Having  made 
this  totally  false  claim,  it  proc  seds  to  out- 
line the  totally  fictitious  consequences: 
Because  "the  bill  does  not  require  that 
the  State  use  its  powers  of  e  minent  do- 
main in  prohibiting  the  use  o'  land,"  the 
owner  of  property  where  devi  ;lopment  is 
prohibited  "would,  in  effect,  donate  his 
land  to  the  State,"  says  the  chamber. 

Of  course  the  fact  is,  the  bill  says  noth- 
ing about  nonuse  of  land,  or  about  pro- 
hibiting development.  It  also  quite  nat- 
urally says  nothing  about  coi  npensation 
for  such  prohibition.  In  fact,  property 
rights  and  development  righ;s  are  pro- 
tected by  well  known  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  which  this  legli  lation  can- 
not alter. 

Finally,  as  a  sign  of  the  s<^  of  care- 
ful preparation  that  went  ii.td  the  cham- 
ber of  confusion's  Call,  note  that  it  con- 
fuses the  new  Stelger-Rhodeji  bill  (H.R 
13790),  with  the  old  Steiger  bill  (H.R 
11325).  Thus,  it  praises  the  Steiger- 
Rhodes  bill  for  a  section  protecting  pri- 
vate property  rights  which  dQes  not  ap- 
pear in  it.  but  was  instead  in  the  old 
Steiger  bill. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  procesd  of  orderly 
discussion  and  debate  on  this]  bill  should 
be  disrupted  by  the  irresponteible  cam- 
paign being  waged  by  the  chkmber  and 
others.  These  individuals  choiild  make  a 
real  attempt  to  understand  this  legisla- 
tion and  not  attempt  to  impose  its  conclu- 
sions on  the  chamber  member^p  and  on 
this  body  under  the  guise  of  c<  ntributing 
to  a  responsible  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  alway^  respected 
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those  who  have  expressed  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  mine  about  this  legislation.  I 
can  not,  however,  imderstand  how  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce— an  organization  with  a  once  com- 
mendable reputation  and  one  that  repre- 
sents responsible  businessmen  through- 
out the  country— could  fall  so  far  from 
the  level  of  accuracy  and  responsibility 
we  expect  from  such  organizations.  The 
chamber  should  know  better  and  I  urge 
the  Members  not  to  be  taken  in  by  this 
kind  of  propaganda. 

The  chronic  mistake  of  some  elements 
of  the  business  community  in  modem 
times  is  that  they  get  caught  up  in  blind 
opposition  to  instead  of  supporting  con- 
structive conservative  change. 

This  campaign  of  distortion  and  mis- 
understanding does  a  disservice  to  the 
sensible  elements  of  the  U.S.  business 
community  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  businessmen  have  rejected  this 
shallow  approach  to  our  Nation's 
problems. 


TUNNEL  VISION  IN  THE  COAL 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  over  the  past  months, 
various  industry  groups  and  Individuals 
have  spoken  out  against  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  11500,  a  bill  to  regulate 
.surface  coal  mining  operations.  A  par- 
ticular emphasis  in  these  statements  has 
been  the  assertion  that  the  provision  of 
the  bill  to  regrade  and  reclaim  lands  to 
the  "approximate  original  contour"  is  a 
standard  that  will  prevent  the  mining  of 
thick  coal  seams  in  the  West  and  require 
the  operator  to  dig  another  hole  in  order 
to  get  material  to  fill  in  the  coal  mine 
operation.  Industry  spokesmen  also 
argue  that  this  provision  prevents  the 
operator  from  taking  drainage  and  ero- 
sion control  measures. 

Simply  these  assertions  are  not  true, 
and  are  a  purposeful  misrepresentation 
and  misinterpretation  of  the  provision 
of  the  bUl. 

Explanations  of  the  bill's  provisions 
which  were  developed  and  circulated 
during  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
markup  have  been  made  available  to 
Industry  and  anyone  else  who  has  shown 
an  Interest.  These  explanations  are  be- 
ing included  in  the  committee  report 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Over  the  past  months,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  press  have  undertaken  a  fair 
amount  of  resarch  on  this  topic  Includ- 
ing discussions  with  Members  involved 
In  this  legislation,  conservation  groups. 
Industry  representatives,  and  field  trips 
to  both  eastern  and  western  mining  op- 
erations. One  of  the  resulting  articles 
from  this  efifort  was  printed  In  the  May 
issue  of  Fortune,  and  I  commend  It  to 
Members  for  their  attention.  However, 
included  here  are  copies  of  the  editorial 
from  that  Issue  of  Fortune,  "Tunnel 
Vision  In  the  Coal  Industry."  and  an  edi- 


torial which  appeared  in  last  Tuesday's 
WaU  Street  Journal,  "Regulating  Strip 
Mining."  In  short,  both  of  these  editorials 
are  telling  the  coal  industry  to  wake  up, 
come  out  of  the  past  and  into  the 
20th  century  in  order  to  meet  the 
environmental  as  well  as  other  needs  of 
the  current  day  and  to  enter  into  a  "so- 
cial compact"  with  the  public  in  order  to 
dispel  the  fears  that  the  past  abuses  of 
coal  mining  have  created  and  regain  pub- 
lic confidence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  H.R.  11500  represent  the  framework 
for  such  social  compact  and  not  a  ban  or 
prohibition  on  mining. 
The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  Fortune  Magazine,  May  1974] 
Tdnnel  Vision  in  thi!  Coal  Industrt 
All  too  often  over  the  years,  Congress  has 
imposed  stern  new  regulations  on  industry 
without  really  knowing  what  it  was  doing 
In  some  cases  at  least,  part  of  the  blame  falls 
up  an   the   Industries   concerned:    Instead  of 
cooperating  in  the  lawmaking  process,  they 
pooh-poohed  the  problem  or  lobbied  for  crip- 
pling amendments.  Such  tactics  can  backfire. 
The  automobUe  Industry,  for  ejcample,  under- 
estimated the  degree  of  concern  about  safety 
and  air  pollution,  refused  to  engage  In  a  seri- 
ous dialogue,  and  found  Itself  burdened  with 
meddlesome  and  seriously  flawed  legislation. 
The  same  sort  of  Industry  behavior  Is  evi- 
dent In  the  current  debate  over  a  proposed 
federal  strip-mining  law.  It  Is  hard  to  think 
of  any  Industrial  activity  in  the  U.S.  that  has 
a  worse  Image  than  the  surface  mining  of 
coal.  Many  reasonable  Americans  who  con- 
cede that  It  will  be  necessary  to  strip-mine 
more  coal  In  the  years  ahead  fear  that  this 
wUl    create    new   badlands    on    an    unprece- 
dented scale.  But  as  the  article  on  page  215 
relates,   It   is   now  economically  feasible  to 
strip-mine  coal  and  mend  the  land  afterward 
even  In  steeply  slewing  terrain.  The  time  Is 
clearly  at  hand  for  a  social  com.pact  that  will 
allow  mining  to  proceed,  but  under  rules  that 
will  reassure  the  public. 

TRYING    TO    SELL    A    MYTH 

The  coal  companies  know  more  about  strip - 
mine  reclamation  and  its  costs  than  anybody 
on  Capitol  Hill.  But  Instead  of  helping  to 
write  a  good  bUl,  the  industry  has  been  try- 
ing to  Impede  and  weaken  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee.  Spokesmen 
and  lobbyists  for  the  coal  industry  have 
warned  of  a  decline  In  output  If  the  bill 
passes.  They  have  tried  to  slip  through  mod- 
erate-sounding amendments  that  would  open 
up  gaping  loopholes. 

Coal  men  invoke  the  energy  crisis  as  an 
argument  against  careful  reclamation,  even 
though  the  higher  fuel  prices  brought  about 
by  scarcity  will  amply  cover  reclamation  costs 
with  plenty  to  spare.  And  the  Industry  Is 
trying  to  sell  the  outright  myth  that  strip 
mining's  bad  name  is  mostly  the  result  of 
past  sins.  Anyone  who  has  driven  through 
states  with  weak  reclamation  laws — which 
means  most  coal-mlnlng  states— knows  that 
thousands  of  acres  are  being  ruined  right 
now. 

The  House  bill,  as  well  as  the  measure  that 
passed  the  Senate  last  fall,  contains  some 
baJ  features  that  should  come  out.  But  the 
heart  of  both  measures  Is  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision that  should  remain  inviolate.  It  re- 
quires that  after  the  coal  Is  removed,  the  land 
generally  must  be  regarded  to  Its  "approxi- 
mate original  contour."  This  rule  Is  patterned 
after  the  regulations  In  effect  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  country's  toughest  reclama- 
tion law  has  not  prevented  a  sizable  Increase 
in  strip-mine  production. 
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Some  coal  men  say  the  proposed  federal 
legislation  goes  beyond  even  Pennsylvania's 
requirements.  If  that  Is  so,  some  tlnkermg  is 
needed.  It  can  best  be  done  with  the  help  of 
men  who  know  the  Industry  best. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  M[ay  28.  1974] 

RXGTTLATINO    STRIP    MINING 

The  strip  mining  control  bUl  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Interior  Osmmlttee  is 
likely  to  prove  Just  as  contentious  when  It 
\i  debated  by  the  full  House,  since  environ- 
mental groups  still  think  It  Is  too  weak  and 
the  coal  industry  thinks  It  Is  too  tough.  Bi- 
partisan hostility  is  no  guarantee  that  It 
succeeds  in  balancing  environmental  and 
energy  concerns,  but  on  the  whole  the  com- 
mittee bill  seems  like  a  quite  reasonable 
start. 

It  Is  certainly  much  more  reasonable  and 
realistic  than  a  related  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  October.  Both  bills  would  re- 
quire that  surface  mined  land  be  restored 
to  approximately  Its  original  contour.  The 
House  Interior  version  also  reasonably  re- 
quires companies  that  have  acquired  rights 
to  federally  owned  cxwa  to  obtain  written 
ooosent  from  owners  of  surface  rights  to  the 
land. 

The  Senate  proposal,  however,  flatly  bans 
all  surface  mining  of  coal  where  the  govern- 
ment has  retained  mineral  rights,  even 
where  coal  firms  themselves  own  the  sur- 
face and  even  where  they  have  leased  the 
mineral  rights  from  the  federal  government. 
The  reason  for  this  prohibition,  sponsored 
by  Montana  Senator  Mike  Mansfield.  Is  to 
prevent  the  relatively  unspoiled  Western  U.S. 
from  becoming  a  vast  slag  heap  like  parts  of 
Appalachla.  But  Its  principal  effect  would  be 
to  keep  billions  of  tons  of  the  nation's  most 
abundant  and  economical  energy  source 
from  ever  being  mined.  Obviously,  a  ban  on 
strip  mining  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  na- 
tion's energy  shortage. 

Fifty  years  ago  coal  accounted  for  about 
75%  of  America's  energy  needs,  now  It  ac- 
counts for  only  about  18%.  But  domestic  oil 
and  gas  soon  will  be  able  to  supply  less  than 
40%  of  the  nation's  needs.  Either  America 
will  have  to  import  oil  and  gas  and  endure 
the  political  and  financial  problems  that 
choice  poses,  or  It  must  exploit  Its  enormous 
coal  reserves.  Mining  only  50%  of  our  es- 
timated 3  trillion  tons  of  coal,  thought  to  be 
one-half  of  the  world's  known  reserves  could 
supply  the  nation's  growing  energy  appetite 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

That's  where  strip  mining  comes  In. 
Although  only  abou;  6%  of  total  U.S.  re- 
serves are  thought  to  be  strlppable,  sur- 
face mining  accounts  for  about  half  of  the 
600  million  tons  of  U.S.  annual  coal  produc- 
tion and  It  offers  the  fastest  and  cheapest 
short  range  solution  to  the  energy  crisis. 
Strip  mines  can  be  gotten  into  production 
relatively  fast,  require  comparatively  little 
manpower,  and  yield  up  to  90%  of  their  de- 
posits (compared  with  less  than  50%  un- 
derground). 

The  populoiis  Midwest  alone  has  strlp- 
pable coal  deposits  many  times  cvirrent 
U.S.  annual  output.  That  coal  Is  good  qual- 
ity but  It  Is  also  high  in  sulfur  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  burned  unless  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  modified,  or  until  science  learns  to 
"clean"  It  or  It  can  economically  be  con- 
verted to  gas.  Meanwhile,  Industry  Is  In- 
creasingly looking  to  the  vast  strlppable 
deposits  of  less  efficient  but  low  sulfur  coal 
in  the  West. 

But  while  strip  mining  Is  efficient  and 
Inexpensive,  It  is  also  a  threat  to  the  en- 
vironment. The  coal   Industry  Is  making  a 


concerted  and  apparently  successful  effort 
to  restore  and  reclaim  stripped  land,  but 
environmentalists  claim  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  VS.  land  previously  stripped  for 
coal  has  never  been  reclaimed.  Their  fears 
of  additional  land  ravaged  by  bulldozers 
and  draglines  are  reflected  In  the  two  strip 
mining  bills  under  consideration,  which 
the  Industry  claims  Impose  unreasonable 
restraints. 

Actually,  it  isn't  at  all  clear  that  In- 
dustry will  be  unduly  handicapped  by 
the  regulations  embodied  In  the  House 
committee  bill.  Pennsylvania  has  some- 
what similar  laws,  supposedly  the  toughest 
of  any  state  In  the  nation,  yet  strip  min- 
ing production  has  actually  Increased  In 
that  state.  Once  the  Mansfield  amendment 
Is  removed.  It  seems  to  us  the  existing  pro- 
posals offer  a  good  starting  point  for  regu- 
lating strip  mining. 

So  it  seems  to  us  It  would  be  unwise 
for  the  coal  Industry  to  push  Its  opposi- 
tion too  far.  Coal  declined  for  several  rea- 
sons, includl'ig  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government  created  an  artificial  demand 
for  natural  gas  by  holding  down  Its  price. 
But  It  also  declined  because  it  was  con- 
sidered an  environmental  blight,  and  those 
objections  are  likely  to  remain  as  long  as 
the  public  continues  to  equate  coal  min- 
ing with  permanently  scarred  earth.  The 
proposed  strip  mining  controls  would  seem 
to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry to  dispel  those  fears  and  regain 
public  confidence,  even  as  It  contributes 
to  solving  the  U.S.  energy  shortage. 


Year-to-date  recruiting  results  by 
service.  During  the  first  10  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  four  military  services 
have  achieved  93  percent  of  their 
cumulative  recruiting  objectives.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  year-to-date  per- 
formance by  service : 

RECRUITING     RESULTS.     ALL    SOURCES,     YEAR-TO-OATE, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Program 

obiective 
July  to 

Percent 

of 

April 

Actual 

objective 

Army. 

175 

156 

89 

Navy. 

71 

71 

100 

Marine  Corps 

46 

41 

88 

Air  ForCL       

63 

63 

100 

Total  DOO.Tf.". 

" 

3S5 

331 

93 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DKl-'KNSE  RE- 
CRUITING RESULTS  FOR  APRIL 
1974 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
today  I  place  in  the  Record  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  recruiting  results  for 
the  month  of  April  1974.  The  four  armed 
services  obtained  during  April  27,190  en- 
listments, including  prior-service  and 
non-prior-service  persormel. 

As  the  table  below  shows,  the  Marine 
Corps  recruited  only  1,670,  or  45  percent 
of  its  objective.  Nearly  all — 99  percent — 
were  high  school  graduates.  The  Marine 
Corps  was  unable  to  accept  enlistments 
from  high  school  nongraduates  in  April 
because  of  the  law  which  requires  that 
at  least  55  percent  of  all  nonprior  service 
enlistees  In  fiscal  year  1974  In  each  serv- 
ice be  high  school  graduates.  Results  by 
service  were  as  follows: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS,  ALL  SOURCES 


It  Is  emphasized  that  recruiting  Input 
is  only  one  element  of  the  manpower  pro- 
gram, and  that  total  strength  on  hand  is 
also  influenced  by  reenlistment  rates  as 
well  as  unprogramed  losses  such  as 
early  discharges.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  total  mihtary 
strength  will  be  within  1  percent  of 
the  target  of  2,174,000  planned  for  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Enlistments  by  source:  The  number  of 
non-prior-service  men  enlisted  was 
22,190  or  90  percent  of  the  services'  April 
objective;  the  number  of  non-prior-serv- 
ice women  was  2.520  or  102  percent  of 
the  objective;  and  the  number  of  prior- 
service  personnel  was  2.480  or  about  109 
percent  of  the  objective.  The  foUowing 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  April  en- 
listments by  source: 

RECRUITING  RESULTS  BY  SOURCE 


April 


Program 


—      March 
Percent     percent 


obiKtive     Actual    objective  obiective 


Nonprior  s«vic:  g^ 

3*"--- 2460  2.520 

Women ^-^  .-^q 

Prior  service Z.Z/0  ^.wi 

ToUlDOD 29.  "0  "190 


90 

102 
109 


95 

100 
117 


92 


97 


April 

March 

percent 

objectiv* 

Program 
objective     Actual 

Objective 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

..    15,600      14,170 
..      4,580       5,830 
..      3,750       1,670 
..      5.480       5,510 

91 
127 

45 
101 

91 
100 
108 

101 

Total  DOD.... 

..    29,410      27,190 

92 

97 

Total  military  strength  by  service:  The 
total  DOD  military  strength  was  about  1 
percent  below  the  strength  level  planned 
at  the  end  of  March,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  Navy  shortfall  re- 
flects an  eariier  problem  in  strength  ac- 
counting ratHer  than  a  faUure  to  meet 
recniiting  objectives.  A  total  of  8,800  en- 
listed losses  resulted  from  a  careful  re- 
view of  actual  strength  on  hand.  The 
Navy  is  striving  to  make  up  the  difference 
before  year-end  through  over  deUvery 
against  Its  recruiting  goals,  as  evidenced 
by  their  achievement  In  April  of  127  per- 
cent of  their  programed  recruiting 
objective: 
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Armir 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


Total  DOD. 


■  March  strength  objectives  reflect  the  lofvered 
1974  budiet  request.  Program  adjustmente 

NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  ENLISTMENTS,  ME^ 


Program 
objective 


Ar-ny 13.130 

Navy 3,400 

Manna  Corps 3,400 

Air  Force 4,780 

ToUl 24,680 


Reserve      oomponents: 
Selected  Reserve  strength 
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STATUS  OF  MILITARY  STRENGTH  BY  SERVICE 
[In  thousands! 
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End  of  March 


Objective  > 


Actual 


Shortfall 


June  1974,  current 

Percent  objective  i 


7K 

sea 

113 
665 


784 
M 
Itt 
664 


-2 

-12 

-1 

-1 


782 
SSI 
196 
645 


2.204 


2,188 


16 


Iwere  made"fn*'la''te  J^rry*!"  *'  ""'  "  **  '***"  "**'  *'""'  "*'•  »"""'"'«*' '"  J*""*'*  ""*  ""ich  resulted  from  congressional  action  on  the  fiscal 


year 


AND  WOMEN,  BY  SERVICE.  DURING  APRIL  THE  SERVICES  ACHIEVED  THE  FOLLOWING  RESULTS  AGAINST  THEIR  NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  OBJECTIVES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


NON-PRIOR-SERVICl   RECRUITING  RESULTS— MEN 


April 


Actual 


Percent 
objective 


March 

peroant 

objective 


Year 

to  date 

percent 

objective 


NON-PRIOR-SERVICE  RECRUITING  RESULTS— WOMEN 


11,380 
4,610 
1.390 
4,810 


87 

87 

87 

136 

99 

99 

41 

112 

89 

101 

101 

100 

22,190 


90 


95 


92 


Aprtf 


Program 
objective 


Actual 


Percent 
objective 


March 

percent 

objective 


Year 

to  date 

percent 

abjective 


2™)' 1,200  1,250 

Nivy.     570  570 

Marine  Corps HO  120 

Air  Force 580  580 

Total  DOD 2,460  2,520 


104 

99 

106 

101 


101 
99 
93 

100 


102 


100 


104 
106 
100 
100 

loi 


The     total  nents,  and  the  Naval  and  Air  Force  Res- 

la^w,  «     .w     .i^v——  »J^cJ"eased  in  erves  showing  net  gains.  Although  non- 

i-eoruary  for  the  sixth  conseoutive  month  prior-service  enlistments  for  all  Reserve 

with  the  two  National  Gi*ird  compo-  components  are  lower  than  the  objectives 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS  i 
Pn  thousands] 


for  the  year  to  date,  the  shortfalls  have 
been  partially  offset  by  successes  in  re- 
cruiting prior-service  enlisted  personnel: 


Authorized  end  strenctti 

Actual: 

June  30.  1973 

Sept  30,  1973 

Dec.  31,  1973 

Feb.28.1974 ; 

Mar.  31.  1974 ™ 

Change  from  previous  month 

Net  snorfover  auttrarized  end  strength 
Percent  short/over 


ARNG 


USAR 


USNR 


USMCR 


ANG 


USAFR 


DOD  lota 


412.0 


260.6 


116.9 


39.5 


92.5 


51.5 


972.9 


'  Unaudited  oreliminary  reports  from  services 

Mental  groupings:  High  school  gradu- 
ates: In  March  about  90  percent  of  all 
non-prior-service  enlistees  were  mental 
categories  I-in,  which  are  the  average 
and  above  average  mental  groups;  only 
10  percent  were  in  mental  dategory  IV, 
the  below-average  group.  Sigh  school 
graduates  amounted  to  66  percent  of 
enlistments;  the  increase  from  March  is 
due  primarily  to  the  Marina  Corps'  re- 
cruitment of  99  percent  High  school 
graduates.  The  date  for  JiJy-Aprll  Is 
shown  In  the  following  table  along  with 
the  April  results: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  AND  MENTAL  GROUPINGS 
INonprior-servicemen  and  worn  in 


385.6 

235.5 

126.2 

37.5 

90.4 

43.8 

919  0 

384.9 

231.5 

119.1 

35.3 

90.5 

43.3 

904  6 

392.5 

227.2 

119.1 

33.1 

92.5 

43.5 

908  2 

403.1 

226.9 

114.9 

32.2 

93.1 

43.9 

914  1 

404.9 

226.2 

115.4 

31.8 

93.6 

44.4 

916  2 

-fl.8 

-.4 

+.5 

-.3 

+.5 

+.5 

-1-2.6 

-7.1 

-34.4 

-1.5 

-7.7 

-l-I.l 

-7.1 

-56.7 

-1.7 

-13.2 

-1.3 

-19.5 

-1-1.2 

-13.8 

-5.8 

HighsdMol 
graduates 


I  lental  groups 
I,  II. Till 


April 


Year 
to 

date,  ■ 

Num-     Per-     per- 
b«r     cent     cent 


April 


Nun- 


10, 
4. 

1, 

5, 


!S0 


3  50 


84 

0  97 
0  93 
99 


•finy 6,800  54  54 

N»»y--- 3.020  61  70 

Marine  Corps 1.490  99  50 

Air  Force 4,940  92  94 

Total  DOO 16.250       66       M    22,  l|W       90 

AboM  avfraai  and  aMrage  categories. 


May  objectives:  The  service's  man- 
power programs  for  May  called  for  the 
following  enlistment  objectives  from  all 
sources: 

M*y  program  obJecUves: 

■^"oy   14.800 

Navy 4^  790 

Marine   Corps 4  150 

Air  Force a!  600 

Total  Department  of  Defenae..  28, 740 

In  addition  to  these  program  objec- 
tives, the  Navy  Is  seeking  790  extended 
active  duty  Reserve  enlistments  and  1.350 
additional  regular  force  enlistments  be- 
cause of  revised  loss  estimates.  The  Mar- 
ine Corps  Is  seeltlng  580  additional  en- 
listments to  offset  previous  recruiting 
shortfalls  but  will  be  taking  only  high 
school  graduates. 


Year 
to 

date. 

Per-      per- 
r     cent      cent 


82 

97 
93 
99 


90 


ADTC  ADDS  NEW  DIMENSIONS  TO 
TACAIR 

(Mr.  8IKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base  In  Florida  has  a  key  part  In 
much  of  the  testing  and  development  of 


the  modem  and  sophisticated  weapons 
which  are  essential  to  an  effective  de- 
fense in  today's  world.  The  Air  Force 
magazine  for  March  1974  carried  an  in- 
teresting and  unusually  detailed  state- 
ment on  Eglln's  mission,  stating: 

At  Eglln  AFB,  Florida,  the  revolutionary 
Impact  of  guided  weapons  on  the  scope  and 
effectiveness  of  tactical  alrpower  Is  about  to 
gain  other  dimensions.  In  tee  future,  TAC 
air  will  not  only  be  able  to  deliver  ordnance 
with  extreme  precision  but  do  so  from  con- 
siderable standoff  distances  and  under  all 
weather  conditions. 

This  is  only  one  of  Eglln's  important 
missions,  but  It  Is  of  sufficient  significance 
that  I  submit  portions  of  the  statement 
for  printing  in  the  Rkcord  : 

ADTO  Adds  New  DiMZNSioifs  to  TAC  Am 
(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

In  punctilious  Air  Force  language,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Armament  Development  and  Test 
Center  (ADTC)  at  Eglln  AFB,  Fla..  Is  to 
"plan,  program,  and  manage  development, 
test,  and  acquisition  programs  for  air  arm- 
ament to  Include  air-launched  tactical  and 
air-defense  missiles,  guided  weapons,  non- 
nuclear  munitions,  nonnuclear  munitions 
safety,  aircraft  guns  and  ammimltlon,  tar- 
gets, and  related  equipment." 

To  MaJ.  Qen.  Henry  B.  Kucheman.  Jr.,  the 
Center's  Commander,  this  means  that  "'we 
strive  to  be  the  center  of  excellence  for  air 
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armament,  that  we  translate  present  and 
project  threats  Into  weapons  and  can  de- 
feat such  threats,  and  that  we  do  this  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  and  with  the  smallest 
family  of  weapons. 

"These  weapons  must  be  as  effective,  sim- 
ple, reliable,  and  easy  to  maintain  as  we  and 
our  contractors  know  how  to  make  them,  and 
they  must  incorporate  to  a  maximum  extent 
commonality  and  modvUarlty."  To  the  al- 
most 7,700  military  and  civilian  managers, 
chemists,  engineers,  physicists,  and  other  as- 
sorted professionals  who  man  the  Center. 
ADTC's  mission  U  to  be  "the  business  end  of 
the  Air  Force." 

Its  most  spectacular  product  of  the  recent 
past  was  the  first  generation  of  guided  weap- 
ons, which  has  decisively  influenced  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  tactical  air  operations. 

Today,  the  Center  Is  well  on  Its  way  to- 
ward a  breakthrough  of  at  least  equal  Im- 
portance, described  by  Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  K. 
Hendricks,  Commander  of  the  Center's  Air 
Force  Armament  Laboratory,  as  the  capa- 
bility to  deliver  guided  weapons  "with  ex- 
tremely high  reliability  and  precision  not 
Just  tinder  daylight  VFB  [visual  flight  rules) 
conditions  but  In  weather  and  at  night. 
What's  more,  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  from 
a  standoff  position  through  a  family  of  glide 
weapons  and  standoff  missiles  [  SOMs — which 
use  highly  econ<Hnical  ttirbojet  engines  to 
boost  range]  and  Incorporate  a  variety  of 
guidance  systems  and  seekers,  either  inter- 
changeably or  in  combination,  to  provide 
wide  flexlbUlty." 

What  ADTC  Is  "beginning  to  see  Is  really 
a  beautiful  emerging  scene;  we  are  going  to 
to  have  standoff,  we  are  going  to  have  pre- 
cision, and  we  are  going  to  have  some  aU- 
weather  capability,"  he  added. 

The  Center's  goal,  according  to  General 
Hendricks,  is  a  family  of  glide  weapons  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  different  carriers  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  a  variety  of  war- 
heads, including  the  Mk.  84  2,000-pound 
bomb  and  PAVE  STORM,  the  2,000-pound 
submunltlon  carrier,  capable  of  accepting 
bomblets.  Gator  antitank  mines,  or  airfield 
attack  ammunitions. 

Where  standoff  ranges  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Modular  Guided  Glide  Bomb  (MGGB) 
are  required,  it  Is  possible  to  design  systems 
with  "throwaway"  propulsion,  meaning  a 
turbojet-powered  missile  operating  in  the 
subsonic  speed  regime,  which  can  deliver 
large  payloads  at  extended  ranges. 

According  to  Col.  E.  M.  Munyon.  ADTC's 
Director  of  Development  Plans,  a  recent 
study  by  ADTC  of  a  standoff  missile  Indi- 
cates "that  we  can  build  such  a  weapon  at 
low  technological  risk  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  SOM's  task  wotUd  be  to  fly  strike  mis- 
sions and  to  provide  defense  suppression.  The 
missile  would  be  launched  by  a  manned  air- 
craft from  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle 
area  [FEBA]  and  be  guided  to  Its  distant 
target  by  highly  accurate  mldcourse  and 
terminal  guidance  methods." 

The  underlying  rationale  for  80M,  accord- 
ing to  General  Hendricks,  is  that  "we  are 
not  dependent  on  rollback  aj&  our  only  viable 
operating  mode,  and,  In  addition  to  being 
able  to  attack  the  high-value  flxed  targets 
at  will,  with  little  or  no  attrition  of  manned 
aircraft,  this  weapon  requires  the  enemy  to 
come  on  the  air  with  the  emitting  elements 
of  his  defensive  systems  which  may  then  be 
targeted  and  struck." 

He  added  that  SOM  will  not  be  Invulner- 
able to  enemy  defense,  but  "it  will  be  prem- 
ised on  sufficient  technological  sophistica- 
tion to  reqtilre  highly  sophisticated  defenses; 
that  is  to  say,  SOM  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
defenses  and  suppress  them  or  achieve  a 
highly  favorable  exchange  ratio."  Most  of  the 
basic  subsystems  required  by  SOM  have  been 
developed  for  ADTC's  gUdeweapon  program. 

So  far  as  propulsion  Is  concerned,  Gen- 
eral Hendricks  explained  that  the  turbojet 
engine  of  the  Navy's  Harpoon  air-  and  sea- 
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launched  mlssUe  is  well  suited  for  SOM  use 
and  priced  at  about  $15,0(X).  A  mockup  of  a 
standoff  missile  design  has  been  fltted  on 
an  F-4  aircraft.  The  F-4,  the  F-111,  the 
A-10,  and  the  B-52  are  capable  of  carrying 
SOMs.  Depending  on  the  types  of  guidance 
systems  used  on  SOM,  the  unit  cost  of  the 
missile  should  not  exceed  $100,000,  Colonel 
Munyon  believes. 

One  of  ADTC's  long-term  projects  for  as- 
suring that  future  manned  strike  forces  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  hostUe  airspace  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  Is  SAMCAP,  a  concept  using 
a  SAM  Intercept  Missile  System,  or  SIMS. 
SAMCAP  Is  still  In  an  early  concept  formu- 
lation state.  SIMS  Is  predicated  on  the  no- 
tion that  SAM  technology  Is  reaching  a  level 
where  outmaneuverlng  them,  as  American 
pilots  did  so  successfully  In  Southeast  Asia, 
will  no  longer  be  possible. 

Another  antl-SAM  project  Is  the  memory- 
aided  antlradlatlon  missile,  or  MAARM.  Ini- 
tial ADTC  research  Indicates  that  "It  Is 
possible  to  design  a  missile  which,  by  com- 
bining a  computer  memory  with  real-time 
detection,  can  ferret  out  a  SAM  site  dur- 
ing the  split  second  that  It  has  to  go  on  the 
air,  even  If  there  Is  immediate  radar  shut- 
down," Colonel  Munyon  said.  A  six-month 
study  of  the  MAARM  concept  was  Initiated 
early  this  year  by  ADTC. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  munitions 
designs  Is  dictated  by  the  close -air-support 
mission,  with  its  compelling  need  for  flawless 
target  identlflcatlon  and  high  precision.  Late 
last  year,  ADTC  completed  the  advanced  de- 
velopment of  a  laser-guided,  close-air-sup- 
port missile  using  a  modified  Maverick. 
Flight-testing  of  the  system.  General  Hen- 
dricks said.  Involved  ten  launches,  of  which 
eight  were  "one  hundred  percent  successful 
against  both  static  and  moving  armored 
personnel  carriers.  These  firings  involved 
both  airborne  and  ground  laser  illumination 
[target  designation)." 

Known  as  CASM,  the  laser-gtilded  Maverick 
uses  a  so-called  proportional  laser  seeker. 
This  system  is  In  competition  with  a  seeker 
developed  by  Texas  Instruments,  Inc..  for  the 
Navy  and  similar  systems  by  other  contrac- 
tors. The  Department  of  Defense  Is  expected 
to  choose  one  of  the  competing  designs  in 
the  near  future. 

The  first-generation  CASM  Is  billed  as  a 
low-cost,  faU-safe,  accurate  laser-guided 
weapon  for  day/night  and  reduced-visibility 
op>eration  by  strike  aircraft  in  conjunction 
with  a  ground  or  airborne  forward  air  con- 
troller; the  long-term  objective  Is  to  expand 
the  system  Into  an  adverse-weather  weapon 
by  providing  It  with  multlmode  seekers. 

The  Air  Force's  current  family  of  guided 
weapons  uses  two  basic  seeker  systems — laser 
guidance  and  electro-optics,  or  EG.  These 
seekers  are  used  in  a  modular  manner,  mean- 
ing they  can  be  fitted,  like  modules,  to  a 
number  of  bombs  and  missiles  In  the  In- 
ventories of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
Laser  gtildance  is  by  far  the  most  economical, 
with  the  price  of  the  simplest  kits  having 
come  down  to  about  $2,200.  Prices  of  the  EO 
kit  have  been  reduced  almost  as  sharply, 
from  an  original  cost  of  about  940,000  per 
unit  to  approximately  816,000. 

Not  yet  In  the  Air  Force's  Inventory  but 
fast  approaching  a  state  of  operational  ap- 
plication Is  the  so-called  Imaging  IR  tracker, 
a  system  premised  on  the  fact  that  all  ob- 
jects radiate  energy  In  the  Infrared  spectrum. 
Imaging  IR  trackers  are  not  daylight-depend- 
ent and  can  be  coupled  with  data  links. 

A  step  beyond  these  three  basic  seeker 
technologies,  according  to  General  Hendricks, 
is  the  concept  of  the  multlmode  guidance 
system.  Premised  on  the  fact  that  all  three 
systems  share  common  components,  their 
principal  difference  being  the  different  areas 
of  the  frequency  spectrum  In  which  they 
work,  the  Air  Force  Armament  Laboratory 
Is  delving  Into  ways  to  capitalize  on  this 
commonality.  "We  will  be  able  In  the  near 


future  to  operate  Maverick  with  three  sepa- 
rate seekers — that  Is,  laser,  EO,  and  Imaging 
IR. 

Another  option  for  a  highly  accurate 
terminal  guidance  system  Is  known  as  Opti- 
cal Area  Correlation.  It  appears  to  be  es- 
pecially suitable  for  large  noncontrast  tar- 
gets. (Targets  of  this  type  tend  to  defy  EO 
systems,  which  rely  on  contrast  for  target 
identification.)  The  system  borrows  from  the 
way  a  hunaan  navigator  does  his  Job;  it  looks 
for  landmarks  that  are  matched  against  In- 
formation In  its  programmer's  memory  and 
thus  is  oriented  toward  the  target. 

Tac  air's  toughest  Job  is  providing  closer 
air  support  against  armor  under  all  weather 
conditions  and  In  the  face  of  proliferating 
mobile  SAMs,  such  as  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
encountered  during  the  recent  Mideast  war. 
An  Air  Force  project  known  as  MIMS,  for 
Multiple  Independent  Maneuvering  Sub- 
munitions,  is  a  viable  option,  according  to 
Colonel  Munyon. 

Guided  by  a  contrast  seeker,  MIMS  appears 
able  to  home  on  the  target  signatures  of 
tanks  and  concealed  aircraft  in  adverse 
weather.  Including  rain  amd  fog.  Because  the 
seeker  is  Limited  in  range,  It  appears  neces- 
S£iry  to  provide  MIMS  with  some  form  of 
supplemental  mldcourse  guidance. 

The  seeker  Is  self-contained,  does  not  need 
remote  control,  and  therefore.  Is  relatively 
impervious  to  Jamming.  Initial  studies  Indi- 
cate that  guidance  Is  relatively  inexpen- 
sive. 

Radar  and  IR  continue  to  be  the  principal 
guidance  means  for  alr-to-alr  missiles,  ac- 
cording to  General  Hendricks,  with  a  so- 
called  two-color  seeker  using  both  IR  and 
ultraviolet,  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  spec- 
trum, beginning  to  show  some  promise.  One 
innovation  is  the  active  radar  seeker  called 
FAST.  The  FAST  concept  is  predicated  on  a 
small  Inexpensive  radar  illuminator  aboard 
the  mIssUe.  At  present,  radar  Illuminators 
are  carried  abosird  the  launching  aircraft. 

A  Joint  Navy/Air  Force  program,  the  FAST 
missile  seeker  indicates  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  build  an  active  radar  seeker  for  as 
little  as  $6,000.  Such  a  system  would  have  a 
launch-and-leave  capablUty  and  appears  ca- 
pable of  coping  with  all  weather  and  aU  sus- 
pect problems.  

A  promising  ADTC  effort  to  enhance~t5e 
effectiveness  of  air-to-air  munitions  is  the 
so-called  almable  warhead.  Its  objective  is 
to  Increase  the  lethality  of  alr-to-alr  missiles 
by  using  a  "smart  fuze,"  with  selective  Initi- 
ation of  the  explosion  which  focuses  the 
energy  of  the  warhead  toward  the  target 
Instead  of  expending  that  energy  In  all  di- 
rections. A  segmented  IR  proximity  fuze 
"looks  out  In  four  directions  from  four  view- 
ing ports  and  then  triggers  the  warhead  In 
a  manner  that  alms  the  energy  at  the  target. 
The  result  Is  to  direct  extremely  high- 
speed warhead  fragments  on  the  targets  and 
enhance  kill  probability,"  General  Hendricks 
explained. 

At  this  writing,  the  Air  Force  is  prepared 
to  Issue  RFPs  (requests  for  proposals)  on 
phase  one  of  a  new  low-cost  dogfight  mis- 
sile named  CLAW.  CLAW's  key  virtues  are 
to  be  "low  production  and  life-cycle  coeta. 
simplicity,  and  minimal  maintenance  re- 
quirements to  make  It  compatible  with  ttM 
Bare  Base  concept,"  according  to  ADTC  of- 
ficials. Colonel  Munyon  believes  the  new 
missile's  unit  production  cost  should  be  less 
than  $10,000  In  the  case  of  large  quanlty 
buys. 

Since  CLAW  envisions  very  accurate 
terminal  guidance,  a  small  warhead  will 
suffice.  Designed  to  be  fired  rapidly,  more 
than  one  missile  may  l}e  flred  In  a  single  en- 
gagement. There  Is  statistical  evidence  that 
a  missile  of  this  type  can  Increase  overall  kill 
probability.  "It  Is  conducive  to  superior 
training — because  we  can  afford  to  Are  more 
of  them — and,  because  of  the  light  weight, 
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according  to 


w«  can  carry  more  of  them, 
Colonel  Roy. 

Closely  aasoclated  with  the  al  r-to-alr  mis 
sUes  vrnder  study  by  ADTC  are  c  rones  to  test 
these  missiles  under  realistic  coidltlons 
Center   Is   about   to   make   its 
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twenty-two  P-102  aircraft  recdnflgured  for 
drone  operation.  According  to  Colonel  Roy, 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  award  a  fcontract  this 
spring,  thereby  giving  USAF  t^e  only  full- 
size,  maneuvering  afterburning; target  drone 
avaUable  for  missile  testing  by  l(he  Air  Force 
and  the  Army.  The  Navy  has  tha  QF-4  target 
drone.  ] 

The  PQM-102  wUl  provide  a  IcapabUlty  to 
evaluate  sophisticated  air-to-^  weapons 
against  a  full-size,  maneuvering  aft«rburn- 
Ing  target.  "There  simply  is  ii>  substitute 
for  actually  flring  at  reallstlT  targets  to 
verify  total  system  performanceJtTnder  these 
test  conditions,  we  expect  drone  losses. 
However,  the  cost  of  the  drones  will  be  low 
compared  to  an  aircraft  cost,  because  the 
P-102  is  amortized  and  the  onlt  Investment 
cost  la  the  modification  cost,"  Colonel  R05 
said. 

The  greater  the  effectiveness 
tlonal  munitions,  the  less  need 
nuclear  weapons,  with  the  attenidant  risk  of 
escalation.  General  Kucheman  |)ointed  out. 
A  program  designed  to  do  Just  that  Is  ADTC's 
Hard-Structure  Munitions  (Hsif)  effort.  Al- 
though "years  away"  from  the]  operational 
inventory.. recent  progress  on  HSM  has  been 
good.  especUlly  since  the  appointment  of 
the  Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory  as  key 
contractor.  Llvermore  Is  proficient  in  de- 
signing highly  efficient  explosives  and  In 
analyzing  Shockwave  propagation. 

WhUe  the  precise  nature  of  HSM  ap- 
proaches is  classified,  the  broa|  needs  for 
dealing  with  super  super-hard^ed  targets 
as  earth-covered  bunkers,  bridge^,  and  com 
mand-and-control  centers  are  obvious:  The 
munition  must  be  prevented  fr 
ing  off  thick  concrete,  and  t 
must  penetrate  well  into  the 
fore  its  main  energy  is  release 

Fuel  Air  Explosives  (FAE)  ^^^^^.^^^ 
provide  a  capabUlty  to  defeat  protected  tar- 
gets such  as  bunkers  and  foxholes  that  are 
essentially  Immune  to  conventional,  gen- 
eral-purpose bombs,  cluster  muiiltlons,  and 
guns.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  th«  Navy  have 
been  working  for  some  time  on  liuel  Air  Ex- 
plosives weapons  that  form  a  fu^l-air  cloud 
and  then  detonate  it.  FAEs  were!  used  spar- 
ingly In  Southeast  Asia  to  clear  lilned  areas 
and  for  defoliation.  But,  in  thTpast,  the 
need  to  retard  the  weapon's  speil  by  para- 
chute prtor  to  detonation  made  I»AE  a  cum- 
bersome weapon.  The  Air  Forci  and  the 
Navy  now  are  pursuing  different  Approaches 
to  delivering  FAE  in  a  high-fpeed  dive 
mode,  according  to  General  Henilrlcks. 

A  specialized  munitions  effort  |iandled  by 
its  own  ADTC  System  Program  Offlce  in  be- 
half of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Ifaw,  la  the 
air-deliverable    Gator    antitank    land    antl 
personnel  mines.  The  weapon  is  tolanned  to 
achieve  Initial  operational  capabil  ty  in  1979 
Different   dispensers  for  delivery  by   fixed- 
wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  are  »  be  used 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  All  Altitude 
Spin    Projectile    (ASP)     is    currently    being 
considered  as  the  principal  Air  F)rce  deliv- 
ery means.  The  Navy  U  planning  to  use  the 
Mk.   7  for  delivery,  and  a  rotary 
penser  Is  being  developed  by  the 
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through   mined   areas  a  certain   time  after 
the  mines  have  been  laid. 

Other  specialized  munitions  under  study 
by  ADTC  and  the  Armament  Laboratory  are 
PAVE  ROCK,  AFAM  (Airfield  Attack  Muni- 
tion), and  the  Grass  Hopper  antitruck  mine. 
The  PAVE  ROCK  2.75-inch  rocket  is  an  In- 
terim weapon  for  attack  on  aircraft  In  hard- 
ened shelters  until  new  concepts,  such  as 
AFAM,  come  Into  being.  AFAM  is  part  of  the 
Center's  family  of  guided,  modular  weapons 
optimized  for  attack  on  airfields.  The  Grass 
Hopf>er,  still  in  a  laboratory  stage,  \ise8  seis- 
mic, magnetic,  and  other  sensors  to  trigger 
its  charge. 

Increasingly  sophisticated  air  defenses  pose 
a  need  for  more  efficient  carriage  of  exter- 
nally mounted  bombs  to  permit  supersonic 
penetration  of  hostile  airspace  as  well  as 
bombing  at  supersonic  speed. 

To  faclUtate  the  latter,  ADTC  is  Investi- 
gating basic  shape  changes  to  make  air- 
delivered  ordnance  suitable  few  supersonic 
ballistic  filght  and  has  come  up  with  the  so- 
called  bluff-bomb  kits  as  a  highly  efficient 
meana  of  adapting  conventional  bombs  for 
supersonic  delivery.  Although  based  on  a 
rather  simple  technique  of  carrying  bombs 
backwards  with  a  hubcap-like  shroud  to  re- 
duce drag,  the  results  of  the  initial  tests  in- 
volving speeds  as  high  as  Mach  2  have  been 
very  promising,  according  to  General  Hen- 
dricks. 

The  progress  and  diversity  of  the  Center's 
current  projects  give  General  Kucheman  con- 
fidence "in  the  Air  Force's  continued,  clear- 
cut  ability  to  operate  Ui  even  the  most  so- 
phisticated hostile  air-defense  environment 
and  do  our  Job  reliably  and  with  ever- 
increasing  accuracy. 

"For  every  weapon  there  is  a  co\interweap- 
on.  It  Is  our  Job  to  find  the  counterweap- 
ons  that  cost  the  least  and  perform  best," 
General  Kucheman  said.  The  Air  Force  peo- 
ple who  created  the  first  generation  of  guid- 
ed weapons  seem  well  on  the  way  toward 
adding  still  other  dimensions  to  tactical  air- 
power. 


THE  ISLES  OF  CAPRICXDRN 
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helicopter  delivery.  The  mine  is  anrodynam- 
ically  shaped  to  spin  for  dispersion  and 
conUlna  a  focused  charge  that  Is  directed 
against  the  underside  of  a  tank.  Ti  >  meet  the 
Army's  and  Marine  Corps'  tactical  require- 
ments, the  mine  will  include  self-destruct 
featiires   to  permit   friendly   forces   to  pass 


'Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  about  the  need  for 
a  refueling  capacity  for  U.S  Navy  ships 
at  Dlego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
also  focused  attention  on  the  political 
climate  of  the  area  and  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  nations  whose  forces 
su-e  in  the  area. 

Both  factors  are  discussed  in  the  May 
issue  of  Sea  Power,  by  Lawrence  Grls- 
wold,  a  contributing  editor  of  that  maga- 
zine. His  article  is  entitled.  "The  Isles 
of  Capricorn."  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
portions  of  it  for  inclusion  in  the  R«cord  : 
Thx  Islxs  or  Capricoen 
(By  lAwrence  Oriswold) 

Less  than  one  month  ago,  on  the  afternoon 
of  April  8,  to  be  precise,  four  British  mine- 
sweepers, soon  to  be  supplemented  by  a  num- 
ber of  helicopters  from  the  assault  carrier 
USS  Iwo  Jima,  arrived  at  Port  Said  to  begin 
clearing  the  Suez  Canal  of  mines,  an  Anglo- 
American  project  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  October  1974. 

According  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  In 
Cairo,  reopening  the  canal  to  allow  passage  of 
vessels  drawing  no  more  than  35  feet — a  depth 
which  will  make  the  canal  useful  for  most 


warships  of  every  navy— wUl  be  but  the  first 
of  two  helpful  projects. 

The  second,  widening  and  deepening  the 
canal  to  handle  modern  aircraft  carriers  and 
supertankers,  Is  expected  to  commence  within 
a  year  or  so  and  require  several  years  for 
completion.  Moscow  has  already  expressed 
disapproval  to  Cairo  of  the  Anglo-American 
operation,  but  the  Russian  Navy  Is  expected 
to  make  use  of  the  reopened  canal  to  expedite 
its  own  plans  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  Those 
plans  are  much  more  ambitious  than  the 
U.S.  Navy's  own  modest  hopes  for  use  of  a 
refueling  station  on  the  suddenly  famous, 
well -sited  but  tiny  atoll  of  Dlego  Garola. 

The  strategic  history  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
began  In  the  early  16th  century  with  the 
scramble  by  Portuguese.  Dutch,  French  and 
English  for  the  spices  and  Jewels  of  the  In- 
dies and  ended  after  Napoleon's  final  exile 
on  St.  Helena  and  exchanges  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  occupied  Islands  and  ter- 
ritories. Thereafter,  France  retained.  untU 
1960.  Madagascar  (now  the  Malagasy  Repub- 
lic) .  La  Reunion,  and  the  Kerguelen  Group 
along  with  the  Crozets  and  other  unin- 
habitable Islands  below  the  45th  parallel 
The  British,  however,  retained  Mauritius,  the 
SeycheUes  and  most  atolls  north  of  Mauri- 
tius to  India. 

It  may  be  without  significance  that  the 
colonies  discarded  after  1945  by  the  British 
Empire  in  the  northern  section  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean  are  now,  without  exception  in- 
cluded within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
Russian  Empire:  from  Port  Blair  In  the 
Andaman  Islands  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
through  India  and  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon)  to 
Socotra,  Somalia  and  Aden.  These  are  the 
ports  and  places  where,  according  to  reliable 
and  repeated  reports,  some  20  Russian  sur- 
face warships  and  six  Echo-Two  and  Hotel 
classes  of  missile-bearing  submarines  make 
their  patrols.  Nor  can  it  be  overlooked  that 
the  USSR's  Indian  Ocean  fleet  in  "Exercise 
Okean,"  in  1970  worldwide  naval  operation 
announcing  the  coming  of  age  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  was  deployed  across  the  Malacca 
Strait-Cape  Town  ocean  route  north  of  Mau- 
ritius. 

Fleet  concentration  points  In  each  ocean 
lay  squarely  across  the  principal  sea  routes 
of  the  world  and,  excepting  only  Cuba,  where 
the  United  States  Navy  still  holds  Guan- 
tanamo,  northeast  of  Islands  stUl  outside  the 
Russian  orbit. 

In  the  early  years  of  Europe's  struggle  for 
Asian  territory,  sailing  masters  rounding  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  gave  the  southern  tip  of 
Africa  a  broad  offing  before  tacking  to  the 
northward  to  hold  the  tradewlnds  and  set  a 
new  course  for  La  Reunion  and  Mauritius 
where  they  could  be  provisioned  before  the 
long  voyage  to  the  Indies. 

Today's  voyager  would  be  saUlng  Into  an 
almost-Russian  lake.  Sri  Lanka  and  the 
Malagasy  RepubUc.  both  recently  'liberated" 
republics,  are  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  poli- 
tical spectrum.  And  the  smaller  islands 
north  of  the  Equator — ranging  eastward 
from  sparsely  inhabited  Socotra.  to  India's 
Laccadlve  islets  and  the  equaUy  th^^strlng 
of  atolls  south  of  the  Laccadlves  coHitfislng 
the  Maldlve  Republic,  to  Sri  Lanka  and 
across  the  Andaman  Sea  to  the  western  tip 
of  Sumatra— have  a  deep  red  political  colora- 
tlon.  This  area,  from  the  Strait  of  Malacca 
to  the  Red  Sea,  has  become,  in  short,  a  Rus- 
sian naval  stamping  ground. 

The  equatorial  belt,  however,  from  Aldabra 
and  the  SeycheUes  to  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 
Is  sttU  British  territory.  And  the  Mauritian 
Republic  (Maurltixis) ,  although  independ- 
ent, is  a  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  other  Islands— the  Comoras. 
La  Reunion,  and  the  bleak  volcanic  groups 
Just  north  of  Antarctica — are  French,  bank- 
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nipt  and  verging  on  precarious  independ- 
ence. Several,  including  a  temporarily 
euphoric  Mauritius  Intoxicated  with  sugar 
profits,  have  far  better  naval -air  base  po- 
tentials than  Dlego  Garcia  and  are  worth, 
along  with  Diego  Garcia  itself  and  the  local 
Russian  real  estate,  a  long  second  look. 

As  a  strategic  naval  base  and  waystop  for 
provisions  in  the  path  of  aU  ocean  traffic 
between  Europe  and  Asia  before  the  days  of 
the  Suez  and  Panama  canals,  the  history 
of  Mauritius  In  its  earlier  years  was  a  vio- 
lent one,  although  the  very  earliest  were 
peaceful  enough. 

Naturally,  the  discoverers  were  Portuguese. 
They  could  hardly  miss  It.  They  called  it  the 
Isle  of  Bats  {Islas  Cemas)  but  failed  to 
colonize  it. 

The  Dutch,  who  followed  the  Portuguese 
some  90  years  later,  arrived  in  1598,  called  It 
Mauri  tills  (after  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange) 
and  promptly  colonized  it  with  convicts  from 
South  Africa  and  the  Netherlands. 

An  Interregnum  of  pirates  working  out  of 
Madagascar  followed  the  Dutch,  but  in  1715 
a  French  colony  took  root  and  by  1721.  en- 
larged by  Immigrants  from  neighboring 
Bourbon  (now  La  Reunion),  Maiirltlus  be- 
came the  Isle  de  France.  It  remained  French 
until,  after  a  number  of  naval  battles  and 
invasions,  it  fell  to  the  English  in  1810. 

Europeans  on  Mauritius  number  fewer 
than  one  per  cent  of  its  estimated  popula- 
tion of  850,000 — of  whom  Just  over  half 
are  descendants  of  the  indentured  Indian 
workers  in  the  sugar  plantations,  traditional 
mainstay  of  the  island's  economy  and.  since 
1972.  a  commodity  of  sharply  increased  value 
on  the  world  market.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  remaining  48  per  cent  of  Mauritius' 
population  is  unadulterated  African  and  the 
remainder  move  gradually  across  the  chro- 
matic scale  on  an  acutely  color-conscious 
Island. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  British  officialdom  and 
French  mission-schools,  Mauritian  literacy, 
approximately  95  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  government  of  Mauritius  is  run  by 
labor  unions  with  political  fronts  and 
dominated  by  Islanders  of  Indian  descent. 
But,  since  a  substantial  minority  are 
Muslim  or  Parsees  rather  than  Hindu,  there 
Is  no  racial  solidarity  and  the  infiuence  of 
the  minority,  who  represent  the  business 
sector  of  the  population,  is  greater  than  their 
numbers. 

The  political  breakdown  follows  a  rellgio- 
raclal  pattern.  The  dominant  Hindu-based 
Labour  Party  has  been  In  offlce  since  1968, 
the  year  of  Independence,  but  only  with  the 
support  of  the  Moslem  Action  Committee 
and  the  Mauritian  Social  Democratic  Party 
(which  represented  the  African  minority). 
The  coalition  collapsed  in  December,  1973, 
but  a  "state  of  emergency"  continues. 

Sugar  profits  encouraged  the  expansion  of 
tea  plantations,  a  secondary  money  crop,  and 
a  building  program  of  hotels  and  motels  to 
accommodate  the  growing  infiux  of  tourists 
now  arriving  at  Port  Louis  and  at  La 
Plaisance  airport  near  Vleux  Port  Grand. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  naval-air  strategy, 
and  omitting  the  social  and  political  dif- 
ficulties inevitable  following  collapse  of  the 
sugar  boom  (already  past  Its  peak) ,  Mauri- 
tius' situation  In  the  Indian  Ocean  is  as  vital 
as  that  of  Cuba  in  the  Atlantic.  Its  lack  of 
harbors  of  any  real  worth,  the  encircling 
coral  reef  and  the  shallowness  of  the  lagoons 
render  it  valueless,  without  substantial 
Improvements,  for  deep-draft  warships  or 
submarines.  But  dredging  sea-approaches 
and  existing  harbors  at  Port  Louis  (in  the 
northwest)  and  Vieux  Port  Grand  (In  the 
southeast)   would  erase  one  major  obstacle. 


while  a  few  tons  of  explosive  could  open  the 
reefs  to  shipping. 

Ideally  situated  to  monitor  maritime 
traffic  between  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  with  southeastern  Africa  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  Ues  about 
1,250  miles  from  the  African  coast,  60  mUes 
from  the  Malagasy  Republic,  2,500  miles  from 
Cape  Town  and  900  mUes  from  Diego  Garcia. 

In  almost  every  way,  the  island  republic 
once  known  as  Madagascar  is  strategically 
superior  to  Mauritius.  Almost  1,000  miles  hi 
length  frcxn  north  to  south  and  350  miles 
wide  at  Its  broadest.  It  forms,  with  Portugal's 
Mozambique  on  the  western  shore,  the 
oceanic  barrier  of  the  Mozambique  Channel. 
The  width  of  Mozambique  Channel  varies 
from  about  625  mUes  at  the  south  to  less 
than  300  north  of  the  island's  center.  Mada- 
gascar's channel  coast  Is  generally  shallow 
and  muddy  with  few  usable  hart)ors  except 
In  the  extreme  northwest,  where  the  service- 
able Noesl  Bay  once  sheltered  French  and 
(on  one  occasion)  Imperial  Russian  war- 
ships. The  island's  generally  steep  Indian 
Ocean  coast  is  marked  by  a  300-mlle  long 
string  of  lagoons  at  the  south,  but  with  few 
Indentations  offering  a  safe  harbor.  An  area 
of  about  228.000  square  miles,  considerably 
larger  than  the  state  of  Texas,  provides  sus- 
tenance for  the  population  of  about 
7,200,000. 

Malagasy  history  really  begint>  with  the 
Arab  explorers  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries, 
but  It  was  not  tmtll  the  conclusion  of  the 
wars  between  the  native  Sakalava  and  Hova 
tribes  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
that  its  modem  history  started,  with  the 
victorious  Hovas  dynasts  over  the  entire  Is- 
land. Most  fighting  thereafter  was  between 
competitive  English  and  French  forces. 
Prance  won  In  1885.  but  internal  disturb- 
ances persisted  untU  General  Joseph  Gal- 
lienl  ended  them  in  1899.  Except  for  a  brief 
British  Interlude  in  September,  1942,  Mada- 
gascar remained  French  until  voluntarily  re- 
linquished by  Paris  In  1960.  It  remains  a 
member  of  the  French  Community  and  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Socially  and  politically,  the  Malagasy  Re- 
public is  In  crisis.  As  in  moat  newly-inde- 
pendent Caribbean  and  Indian  Ocean  na- 
tions, the  urban  trade  unions  used  their 
organizational  experience  to  win  political 
control,  but,  as  usual,  elections  have  not  pro- 
vided periods  of  tranquility.  Strikes  and  dis- 
orders in  1971-72  resulted  In  changes  of  gov- 
ernment and  cabinets. 

The  present  Military  Government  was  au- 
thorized In  1972  to  maintain  a  State  of 
Emergency  until  1977.  Tananarive  last  year 
quarreled  with  Paris  over  the  status  of  Diego 
Suarez,  the  modernized  naval  base  BtUl  op- 
erated under  agreement  by  the  PYench  Navy. 
Early  in  1974  Paris  let  It  be  known  it  had 
decided  to  "abandon"  the  base.  Tananarive 
let  it  be  known  it  had  "ejected"  the  French. 

Defense  of  the  Indian  Ocean  has  troubled 
naval  planners  since  1947.  when  the  Indian 
subcontinent  became  Independent.  But  no 
substitute  for  Trlncomalee.  in  British  Cey- 
lon, was  seriously  considered  untU  after  1968. 
when  news  of  Russia's  naval  ambitions 
trickled  out  of  Moscow. 

At  that  time  there  were  still  no  British 
plans  to  abandon  Aden,  the  Arab-Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  More- 
over, the  French  Navy  was  back  In  Dlego 
Suarez,  so  the  southern  sector  was  secure. 

Even  so,  Anglo-American  naval  chieftains 
pondered  the  vacuum  In  the  center,  even 
dragging  out  for  Inspection  the  atolls  of  the 
Seychelles  Group  and  Aldabra,  along  with 
Addu  Atoll  In  the  Maldives — where  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  had  taken  refuge  after  the  1942 
Japanese  raids  on  Trlncomalee  and  Into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal. 


Dlego  Garcia,  once  an  auxiliary  landing 
field  for  the  RAF,  ultimately  surfaced,  for 
awhile,  and  sank.  After  1970  and  Okean.  how- 
ever, it  was  again  fished  out  for  re-examlna- 
tlon — this  time  as  an  air,  submarine,  and 
small  warship  base. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  slightly  east  of  the  main  ship  lane  be- 
tween Sumatra's  Sabang  and  Mauritius. 
Diego  Garcia  Is  the  largest  of  the  Chagos 
Group,  a  wishbone-shaped  atoll  about  12 
miles  in  length,  six  mUes  across,  and  enclos- 
ing a  deepwat^r  lagoon  with  a  wide  entrance 
at  the  north.  The  two  legs  of  the  wishbone 
are  covered  by  cocopalm  plantations;  copra 
has  been  the  sole  money  crop. 

The  entire  Chagos  Group  has  a  combined 
area  of  76  square  miles  and  a  mixed  popula- 
tion totaUlng  under  1,000  (aU  engaged  in 
the  harvesting  and  drying  of  coconuts) .  An 
old  emergency  air  strip  used  by  Australian 
pilots  1942-45  may  be  replaced  by  an  air 
base  long  enough  to  handle  B-52s  and.  when 
they're  deployable,  B-ls.  Clearing  and  level- 
ling the  more  practicable  leg  should  be  easy; 
deepening  the  lagoon  entrance  and  long  an- 
chorage Inside  may  be  another  matter.  In 
any  case,  the  atoU  has  posslblUties.  Just  over 
four  degrees  south  of  the  Equator,  it  Is  well 
out  of  the  roaring  forties  and  nearly  Invisible 
to  such  hostile  searchers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  navigation.  Against  more  sophisticated 
enemies  its  only  defenses  must  be  the  air- 
craft and  warships  using  It.  Due  to  its  loca- 
tion, however,  its  value  as  a  communications 
base  may  be  considerable. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  sheer  coincidence 
that  England's  stepped  withdrawal  from  her 
possessions  east  of  Gibraltar,  now  demUi- 
tarlzed  and  useless,  has  been  matched  by 
simultaneous  Russian  naval  and  political  ad- 
vances. The  continuous  probing  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  commenced  shortly  after  parti- 
tion of  India  was  at  first  confined  to  elec- 
tronically-equipped fishing  trawlers  and 
oceanographic  vessels — the  latter,  perhaps 
Incidentally,  making  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  the  world's  knowledge. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  espe- 
cially after  the  1967  Arab-Israel  War  and  the 
blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  Russian 
naval  Interest  Is  careftQly  selective.  With 
base  facilities  at  Egypt's  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said  sec\ired,  the  other  end  of  the  Suez  Canal 
beceime  as  imp>ortant  as  the  Red  Sea  littoral. 

Somalia  was  forthwith  courted  as- 
siduously, by  both  communist  superpowers. 
But  In  the  end,  Russian  offers  to  modernize 
the  Somali  ports  of  Berbera.  Mogadishu,  and 
Klamayu,  equip  the  Somali  Armed  Forces 
with  modem  weapons,  and  provide  food  and 
economic  aid  outbid  a  Chinese  offer  of  rail- 
roads. 

When  the  British  Navy  withdrew  from  lt« 
major  base  at  Aden,  Russian  political  sub- 
version succeeded  In  obtaining  not  only 
agreement  of  the  South  Yemeni  sheikdoms 
to  unification  but  also  a  South  Yemen  wel- 
come to  the  Russian  fleet.  With  both  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Somali  Indian  Ocean 
coast  thus  under  seml-Sovlet  control,  the 
USSR's  next  thought  was  of  the  Island  of 
Socotra,  130  miles  east-northeast  of  Cape 
Gardaful  and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  and  on  the 
direct  east-west  ocean  route  between  Malacca 
and  the  Red  Sea — also  on  the  vertical  north- 
south  ocean  route  between  the  Arab-Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop>e.  Socotra 
belongs,  moreover,  to  the  South  Yemeni 
Peoples'  Republic.  It  came  as  no  surprise, 
therefore,  when  It  was  reported  in  1970  that 
Russian  marines  had  landed  on  Socotra,  built 
a  communications  station  there  and  laid  out 
landing  strips  for  an  air  base.  During  the 
1971-72  Indo-Paklstan  War,  Socotra's  north- 
em  coast  was  the  rendezvous  point  for  the 
Russian  Navy.  It  remains  today  the  western 
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pivot  for  Buaslan  naval  opei  atlons  In  the 
northern  Indian  Ocean. 

At  the  opposite  sWe  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
In  the  northeastern  comer  knc  wn  as  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  as  much  an  arm  jf  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  the  Arabian  Sea,  Hi  is  the  eastern 
pivot.  In  February  1973  the  offl:er  command- 
ing Russian  forces  at  the  so  Itary  Bangla- 
desh port  of  Chlttagong  annoi  inced  that  his 
command  would  remain  there  for  several 
years  "in  order  to  chart  the  seas  and  map 
the  coast  of  the  area."  Since  i-arly  1972  the 
Russian  >favy  and  Russian  eiglneers  have 
been  hard  at  work  In  the  ui)per  bay  and 
around  the  river  approaches  ai  id  the  port  of 
Chlttagong.  Thus,  Chlttagong,  icross  the  bay 
from  India's  Vlshakhapatnam  (also  used  by 
the  Russian  Navy),  likely  wl|l  remain  the 
easternmost  Russian  naval  ba^  in  the  area, 
along  with  Vlshakhapatnam,  whUe  Aden! 
almost  4,000  miles  sea-distance  away,  does 
duty  at  the  extreme  oceanic  w<8t. 

Legally,  Socotra  is,  as  stated,  the  property 
of  the  Peoples'  Republic  of  South  Yemen. 
But  when  Aden  permitted  thp  landing  by 
Riwslan  marines  and  construe!  Ion  of  Soviet 
faculties  along  the  flat  desert-:  lie  shores  of 
the  south  coast,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main was,  m  affect,  surrenderel  to  Moscow. 
Since  1971,  Russia  has  erected  k  permanent 
commxinlcatlons  base  in  SomMla's  moun- 
tains on  the  Horn  of  Africa,  so  that  on 
Socotra  may  now  be  discarded!  But  the  Is- 
Und  remains  a  valuable  comer  (If  the  scalene 
triangle  completed  by  Berbera  iind  Aden. 

With  that  Red  Triangle  monlt  srlng  all  ship 
traffic,  east  and  west,  north  and  south  In  the 
western  Indian  Ocean,  control  cf  the  Indian 
Ocean  north  of  the  Equator  apj  ears  to  have 
passed  to  Admiral  Sergei  O.  Garshkov's  Pax 
Sovietica.  The  question  now  Is  whether  the 
western  democracies  have  the  vUl  and  the 
wisdom  to  maintain  their  own  enuous  toe- 
holds elsewhere  In  that  strategl;  area 
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FRAMEWORK  FOR  ORbERLY 
FOREIGN  TRADE? 

CMr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  reraiirks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speal  er,  earlier 
this  month  the  President's  werv  able  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, Ambassador  WUliam  |d  Eberle 
delivered  a  major  address  beft)re  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Business  Writers  on 
foreign  trade  as  related  to  oid  increasing 
dependence  on  foreign  resources,  the  in- 
creasmg  need  for  better  worlil  coopera- 
tion on  trade  Issues,  and  the  Impact  of 
the  world  inflationary  spiral.  In  his  ad- 
dress Ambassador  Eberle  jOso  sum- 
manzed  the  impressions  he  gained  on  a 
recent  mission  to  Latin  Airterica  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  trade  Issues 
to  virtually  every  part  of  the  Nation  I 
am  certain  that  many  Membei"s  wiU  fliid 
Ambassador  Eberle's  speech  most  in- 
formative: 

PaAMiwoBK  ro«  OEoniLY  Fobem  x  Trade? 

The  language  of  foreign  trade,  even  to 
some  buslneM  Journalists,  must  frequently 
seem  dull  and  esoteric.  Such  teims  m  sur- 
pluses  or  deflclts  In  International  payments 
accounts  are  simple  enough,  but  such  Issues 
as  customs  unions,  rules  of  product  origin 
non-tariff  barriers,  and  dlscrUnlniitory  trede 
agreements  usuaUy  end  up  being  ^o  complex 
that  only  the  trade  specialists  feet  excited 
about  them. 

Tonight   I  want  to  move  away  from  this 
traditional  focus  and  talk  about  trade  In  a 


more  general  and  more  current  perspective. 
I'm  therefore  not  going  to  talk  about  such 
matters  as  reverse  preferences,  or  GATT  Ar- 
tide  XXIV,  Paragraph  6,  or  antidumping 
duties.  "^     ^ 

Instead,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  three 
propositions.  First,  that  our  own  economic 
welfare  has  become  more  dependent  on  what 
happens  In  other  economies — on  the  ability 
of  others  to  supply  us  with  the  goods  we 
need  to  run  our  factories  or  to  satisfy  our 
desires  as  consiuners,  on  their  ability  to  buy 
the  output  of  our  farms  and  factories    on 
the  economic  policies  of  other  governments 
Second,  this  Increased  dependence  makes  it 
more  essenUal  than  ever  for  us  to  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  other  governments  on  the 
design  and  Implementation  of  policies  that 
affect  us  in  common,  and  to  resolve  the  dis- 
putes  that   can   arise   as   each   government 
seeks    to    satisfy    the   economic    and    social 
objectives  of  its  electorate.  Third.  In  the  com- 
ing months,  we  are  likely  to  experience  a 
continuation,  and  perhaps  even  a  worsening 
of  the  worldwide  inflationary  pressures  that 
have  plagued  us  in  the  past  years.  In  this 
situation.  aU  governments  will  come  under 
strong  public  pressure  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem. It  remains  an  open  question  whether 
governments  will  respond  to  their  pressures 
by    taking    unUateral.    beggar-thy-nelghbor 
type  actions  or  whether  they  will  show  the 
statesmanship    to    work    together     If    they 
should  take  the  first  road,  the  results  could 
be  devastating  economically  and  politically 
If  they  take  the  second  road,  the  world  could 
come    out     of     the     present    crisis     better 
equipped  to  manage  economic  relations  in 
our  Interdependent  world.  What  fork  in  the 
road  countries  will  choose  will  depend  in  no 
small  part  on  our  leadership.  Let  us  examine 
these  propositions,  and  their  Implication  for 
us  as  a  nation. 

The  first  proposition  Is  that  our  economic 
welfare  has  become  more  dependent  on  our 
trad©  links  with  other  countries.  Anyone 
who  has  waited  In  long  lines  at  gasoline  sta- 
tions this  spring  has.  I  am  sure,  become 
aware  of  this  Increased  dependence  on  others 
Similarly,  anyone  who  has  done  any  shop- 
ping recently,  I  am  sure,  has  noticed  the 
Increased  prices  and  shortages  which  have 
resulted  In  large  part  from  economic  events 
outside  our  borders.  No  less  an  authority 
than  John  Dunlop,  the  Director  of  the  Cost 
of  Living  CouncU.  who  appeared  before  you 
yesterday,  pointed  out  that  "The  major  les- 
son of  the  Inflation  of  1973,  Is  the  reality 
that  we  live  In  a  vastly  more  interdependent 
world  In  primary  commodities  and  manufac- 
tured goods  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  The  time 
has  come  to  equip  ourselves  with  trade  poli- 
cies to  deal  with  these  new  conditions." 

The  second  proposition  Is  that  this  in- 
creased economic  Interdependence  requlree 
better  forms  of  International  cooperation,  not 
only  because  your  government,  or  any  other 
government,   acting    Independently   can   no 
longer  adequately  assure  your  .conomlc  wel- 
fare, but  because  the  economic  friction  that 
can  result  from  unUateral  non-cooperative 
actions  can  poison  political  and  security  re- 
lationships. After  World  War  n.  the  United 
States  took  the  lead  In  organizing  an  Inter- 
national framework  for  economic  cooperation 
among  countries.  One  element  of  this  frame- 
work was  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff* 
and  Trade,  which  established  some  rules  of 
the   road   for   international   trade   relations 
and  provided  a  forum  where  countries  could 
meet  to  reduce  their  barriers  to  trade  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  and  to  sort  out  trade  con- 
flicts. This  framework  has  served  the  world 
weU  In  providing  a  basis  for  expanded  trade. 
The  real  world,  however,  has  now  outgrown 
the  scope  of  an  agreement  that  was  designed 
to  permit  countries  to  take  the  first  cautious 
steps   towards   expanded   trade.   It   Is   woe- 


fully inadequate  for  a  world  In  which  the 
reduction  of  barriers  has  led  to  greatly  ex- 
panded economic  links  among  coimtrles. 
What  Is  needed  now  are  new  rules  and  ar- 
rangements which  will  allow  governments 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  In  managing 
their  economies.  They  cannot  avoid  doing  so 
because  the  policies  adopted  by  any  one  gov- 
ernment Inevitably  affect  economic  condi- 
tions In  other  countries.  This  need  for 
greater  cooperation,  however,  does  not  im- 
ply the  need  to  sacrifice  our  own  freedom  of 
action.  The  trick  Is  to  recognize  this  high 
degree  of  Interdependence  among  nations, 
and  still  allow  sovereign  states  to  set  their 
own  priorities  and  make  their  own  decisions. 
How  do  we  Insure  one  nation's  freedom'to 
act  in  such  an  Interdependent  world?  I 
would  suggest  that  this  Is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  Is  very  similar  to  how  an  Individual's 
freedom  Is  malnUIned  as  a  citizen  of  a  na- 
tion. 

How  do  one  nation's  economic  pollcles~af- 
fect  a  direct  impact  on  the  economies  of 
other  nations? 

Subsidies  may  permit  products  to  enter 
another  market  unfairly.  Quotas  may  pre- 
vent products  from  being  exported  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  may  be  competition 
from  undervalued  currencies,  or  capital  re- 
strictions which  prevent  a  free  fiow  of  trade 
and  Investment  around  the  world. 

How  do  we  avoid  conflict  and  yet  preserve 
our  economic  freedom?  By  establishing  a 
framework  where  there  are  International 
guidelines  which  provide  for  alternative  op- 
tions, so  that  Individual  sovereign  nations 
can  make  decisions,  have  their  own  priori- 
ties, and  yet  make  those  decUlons  within 
these  acceptable  guidelines  with  a  minimum 
of  tensions  and  Irritations. 

Now,  beyond  these  considerations,  we  also 
have  to  look  at  the  Interdependence  of  the 
economics,  politics  and  security  of  the  world. 
Around  the  world  today  a  tremendous 
range  of  Issues  Is  being  negotiated.  We  have 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— SALT 
II.  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions—MBFR;  the  Congress  on  Security  and 
Cooperaton  In  Europe;  we  have  begun  In- 
ternational consultations  on  energy;  we  are 
preparing  for  a  world  conference  on  food;  we 
have  a  whole  string  of  conferences  on  the 
law  of  the  sea,  and  the  use  and  control  of 
our  natural  resources  and  ecological  balance. 
All  of  these  are  taking  place  on  the  politi- 
cal side  or  the  security  side.  It  Is  not  our 
Intention  to  hold  any  one  of  these  as  a  hos- 
tage for  any  other.  In  the  real  world,  it  Is 
aU  too  clear  that,  unless  aU  of  those  areas 
are  managed  together,  the  Irritations  and 
tensions  In  one  can  create  a  bad  atmosphere 
which  can  overflow  to  imdo  progress  In  an- 
other. It  is  this  kind  of  Interdependence 
that  we  are  experiencing  and  that  is  why  we 
are  trying  to  flnd  an  Improved  system  to 
manage  trade  to  play  Its  part  in  an  overaU 
movement  away  from  confrontation  and  to- 
ward an  era  of  negotiations. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  Interrelationship  that 
must  be  assessed  as  we  go  along,  and  the  kind 
Of  parallel  effort  we  are  talking  about.  We 
see  trade  negotiations  not  as  a  test  of 
strength  but  as  a  test  of  Joint  statesman- 
ship. We  can  then  be  able  to  start  the  proc- 
ess of  erecting  a  durable  structure  of  peace 
in  a  world  from  which  all  nations  can  benefit 
from  Increased  trade. 

The  third  proposition  Is  that  we  are  likely 
to  experience  serloiw  Inflationary  problems 
and  supply  shortages  In  the  period  ahead. 
You  are  all  aware  of  the  large  Increases  which 
have  taken  place  recently  in  the  price  of  oU 
and  other  forms  of  energy.  As  these  Increased 
prices  for  energy  will  make  it  more  expensive 
to  produce  other  goods,  and  wUl  thus  create 
upward  pressures  on  other  prices.  In  addl- 
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tlon,  we  have  Indications  that  other  raw  ma- 
terials might  similarly  rise  In  price,  both  as  a 
result  of  natural  constraints  on  supplies  and 
as  a  result  of  efforts  of  the  producers  of  such 
other  raw  materials  to  organize  themselves 
Into  producer  cartels  that  would  agree  to  lim- 
it production. 

This  lesson  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  well,  and  a  broadened  concept 
of  our  trade  objectives  has  been  embodied  In 
proposals  by  Senators  Mondale,  RlblcoS, 
Chiles,  and  others,  suggestmg  that  the  U.S. 
trade  negotlatlve  objectives  ought  to  encom- 
pass management  of  the  condition  of  supply 
of  raw  materials. 

Second,  In  order  to  Improve  ovu-  ability  to 
cooperate  with  other  countries,  we  must 
again  have  the  necessary  authority  from 
Congress. 

Now,  I  note  that  there  have  been  predic- 
tions there  will  be  no  Trade  Reform  Act 
passed  by  Congress  this  year,  and  therefore 
no  new  round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. I  believe  we  must  have  a  trade  bill, 
and  a  round  of  multUateral  negotiations,  not 
Just  because  the  Administration  wants  one, 
but  because  most  of  the  political  leaders  of 
the  world  are  convinced  they  need  one  to 
cope  with  a  critical  period  of  Interdepend- 
ence In  the  world. 

But,  suppose  for  a  minute  with  me  that 
I'm  wrong  and  that  recognition  of  these  In- 
terdependencies  simply  is  not  In  the  Congres- 
sional cards  this  year — that  there  will  be  no 
trade  bill  and  no  new  multilateral  trade 
negotiations. 

Then  what?  Or,  some  of  you  may  ask:  so 
what?  What  difference  will  It  make? 

I  just  returned  last  week  from  an  extensive 
tour  of  Latin  American  capitals.  In  which  I 
beaded  an  Interagency  team  of  ranking 
trade  policy  officials  whose  assignment  it  was 
to  follow  up  the  initiatives  offered  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  toward  a  new  "polltlca 
de  buen  socio" — a  policy  of  good  partner- 
ship, based  not  on  rhetoric  and  promises, 
but  on  concrete  solutions  to  specific  Issues 
In  the  trade  field.  Our  purpose  was  to  con- 
sult and  to  listen;  to  discuss  freely  and 
frankly  with  ova  Important  trading  partners 
to  the  South  the  ongoing,  continuing  trade 
problems  and  opportunities.  To  sift.  If  you 
will,  the  grist  of  future  trade  negotiations; 
the  stuff  of  which  these  economic — and  po- 
litical and  security — Interdependencles  are 
made. 

I  come  back  from  those  consultations  feel- 
ing a  little  like  Charles  Dickens'  Scrooge 
after  being  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Chrlst- 
mases  future.  I  feel  we  got  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  trading  world  might  look  like  without 
a  Trade  Reform  Act,  cmd  without  a  Tokyo 
Round.  Let  me  share  a  little  of  that  vision 
with  you,  by  descrlbmg  first  what  that  world 
would  not  look  like.  It  would  not  be  a  world 
In  which  all  the  trade  problems,  recognizing 
that  there  Is  no  multilateral  framework  In 
which  to  resolve  them,  wlU  obediently  dry 
up  and  blow  away.  It  would  not  be  a  world 
In  which  other  countries,  accepting  a  new 
U.S.  effort  to  "Bring  America  Home,"  will 
cease  to  look  to  U.S.  leadership  in  resolving 
International  economic  problems.  It  would 
not  be  a  world  In  which  the  U.S.  can  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  at  home  and 
abroad  by  working  around  Increasing  trade 
Irritations  and  disputes  without  the  legal 
domestic  and  International  machinery  to 
work  them  out  directly. 

Rather,  I  think  It  would  be  a  world  In 
which  bilateral  economic  relationships,  and 
disputes,  proliferate — not  only  between  na- 
tions but  between  nations  and  defensive  re- 
gional blocs  as  well.  It  would  be  a  world  in 
which— with  all  the  good  will  and  Intentions 
we  can  muster — we  flnd  ourselves  grappling 
at   problems    through    makeshift    measures. 


each  "solution"  risking  the  generation  of 
still  other  problems. 

I  do  not  single  out  Latin  America  as  the 
source  of  most  of  these  trade  problems;  to 
the  contrary,  issues  with  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Canada  would  add  up  to  more  In  number,  if 
not  In  Importance.  But  our  swing  through 
Latin  America  brought  home  to  us  in  mi- 
crocosm a  representative  sampling  of  the  bi- 
lateral trade  problems  and  opportunities  that 
can  develop  between  good  trading  partners 
and  friends,  and  the  recognition  that  these 
will  not  fade  away  with  the  postponement 
of  a  new  U.S.  trade  law  and  a  new  round  of 
multilateral  negotiations. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  of  the  more  Important 
examples : 

1 .  Commodity  producers'  concerted  action 
groupings.  The  example  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
Is  no  idle  reference  for  general  debate  In  the 
United  Nations.  Producers  of  such  com- 
modities as  bauxite,  copper,  coffee,  tin.  ba- 
nanas, and  sugar  are  all  at  various  stages 
of  considering  slmUar  price-protective  asso- 
ciations. We  urged  that  they  Include  con- 
suming nations  to  assure  an  equity  of  in- 
terests, but  the  results  are  far  from  final. 

2.  Retaliation  against  "subsidised"  exports. 
Never  was  the  need  for  an  agreed  set  of  In- 
ternational guidelines  on  acceptable  and  un- 
acceptable export  "subsidy"  practices  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  on  our  Latin 
American  trip.  Most  Latin  countries  are  try- 
ing, with  the  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  and 
other  Industrialized  nations,  to  diversify 
their  exports  In  order  to  better  earn  their 
own  way  In  world  trade.  Yet  one  country, 
for  example.  Is  concerned  that  its  export 
promotion  rebates  to  all  Its  new  industries 
may  run  afoul  of  an  80-year  old  VS.  law 
aimed  at  export  subsidy  practices  Ill-defined 
as  "bounties  or  grants."  For  our  part,  ova 
Domestic  International  Sales  Company 
(DISC)  tax  preference  has  been  challenged 
by  the  European  Community. 

3.  Improved  access  to  markets.  Ameliora- 
tion of  special  U.S.  Import  restrictions 
against  such  commodities  as  cigars,  sugar, 
meat,  and  rum,  and  some  manufactured 
products,  Is  being  seriously  pressed  by  a 
number  of  Latin  countries,  just  as  we  claim 
discrimination  against  a  number  of  U.8.  ex- 
ports by  other  developed  countries  In  their 
markets  or  third  markets. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  These  and  other 
speclflc  bilateral  problems  could,  of  course, 
best  be  resolved  on  a  multilateral  basis,  un- 
der which  new  rules  of  the  International 
trade  laws  could  be  staked  out  for  all  to  fol- 
low, or  to  pay  an  accepted  penalty  for  violat- 
ing them  for  unilateral  reasons. 

It  is  to  manage  these  specific,  day-to-day 
bilateral  trade  problems,  which  affect  every- 
thing from  what  we  wear  to  what  we  eat  and 
drink— «8  well  as  to  sustain  economic  growth 
and  living  standards  at  home  and  abroad 
through  multilateral  trade  expansion  and  re- 
form— that  WB  BO  urgently  need  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  and  the  Tokyo  Round. 

But  managed  these  bilateral  problems  must 
be — with  or  without  the  benefit  of  a  new 
law  and  order  for  international  trade. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  where  we  stand 
today  In  respect  to  the  TRA  and  its  prospects 
for  passage. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  In  Its  present 
form  last  December  by  an  unprecedented 
two-to-one  margin.  If  votea  could  be  taken 
today  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
on  the  floor,  I  have  no  doubt  a  good  bill — 
basically  acceptable  to  both  Congress  and 
the  Administration — could  be  worked  out  In 
Joint  Senate-House  conference  committee 
and  sent  to  the  White  House  for  enactment 
shortly,  within  a  matter  of  days  or  a  couple 
of  weeks. 


The  main  problem  Is  the  bill's  so-called 
Jackson-Vanlk  amendment  adopted  on  the 
House  floor,  which  would  condition  both  new 
authority  to  extend  equal  tariff  treatment 
and  existing  authority  to  extend  trade  cred- 
its to  communist  countries  on  a  finding  that 
such  countries  maintain  imrestricted  emigra- 
tion. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  publicly  testified 
to  his  willingness  to  explore  a  reformulation 
of  this  amendment  with  Senator  Jackson 
and  other  Senate  leaders — a  reformulation 
which  would  not  prohibit  such  tariff  treat- 
ment and  credits,  but  which  would  preserve 
the  human  rights  expression  reflected  In  the 
Jackson-Vanlk  amendment,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional participation  In  determining  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  an  offer. 

Without  such  a  reformulation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  that  Jackson-Vanlk  lan- 
guage as  It  now  exists  would  be  unaccept- 
able. 

There  are  other,  minor  Improvements — 
most  of  a  technical  nature — which  we  would 
like  to  see  considered  and  adopted,  and  a 
host  of  proposed  Senate  akmendmeuts  may 
have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  Senate  floor.  But 
Jackson-Vanlk  remains  the  principal  prob- 
lem to  be  resolved. 

I  remain  confident  that  the  bill  will  be 
enacted.  But  to  assure  that  result,  and  the 
much-needed  multilateral  reforms  which 
can  only  flow  from  it,  we  must  make  clear 
to  the  public,  and  through  it  the  Congress, 
how  Important  this  is  to  our  own  standard 
of  living  and  security. 


SAFEGUARDING  NUCLEAR  MATE- 
RIALS FROM  DIVERSION  FOR 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  days  there  have  been  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  newspapers  con- 
cerning the  possible  diversion  of  special 
nuclear  materials  for  the  clandestine 
production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
probability  of  such  an  occurrence  is  pres- 
ently exceedingly  small  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  difficulties  involved  In  divert- 
ing such  material  from  its  normal  chan- 
nels, the  talents  and  facilities  required 
for  the  fabrication  of  a  nuclear  device  are 
highly  specialized  and  limited.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  possibility  does 
exist  and  since  the  flow  of  the  materials 
involved  in  commercial  channels  will  in- 
crease significantly  in  the  future  in  order 
that  our  energy  requirements  can  be  met, 
the  matter  of  diversion  of  such  materials 
must  be  given  additional  consideration. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  spe- 
cial panel  that  I  have  appointed  to  review 
one  of  the  most  critical  areas  involved  in 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials — the 
transportation  area.  Following  are  the 
panel  members  along  with  a  brief  state- 
ment concerning  their  affiliations  and 
qualifications: 

Mr.  John  T.  Conway  (Chairman  of  the 
Panel)  Executive  Aaalstant  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany. Formerly  Special  Agent  of  the  FBI  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Mr.  Conway  Is  a  lawyer  and 
engineer. 

Mr.  Carmine  8.  Bellino,  formerly  AdmlnlB- 
tratlve  Assistant  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  In 
charge  of  the  FBI's  Accoiintlng  Unit.  Mr.  Bel- 
lino  Is  a  certified  public  accountant.  He  has 
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performed  a  special  s\irvey  of  tl  le  safeguard- 
ing of  nuclear  materials  for  tlie  A£C. 

Dr.  K.  Z.  Morgan.  Profeaaor,  Nuclear  En- 
gineering Department,  Georgia,  Institute  of 
Technology.  Formerly  Director  of  Oak  Rldgo 
National  Laboratory  Health  Physics  Division 
( 1943-72)  and  Coamlc  Ray  Phy«lcUt. 

Mr.  John  O.  Palfrey,  Professor  of  Law  at 
Coliimbla,  formerly  Dean.  Colu|nbla  College. 
Atomic  Energy  Commissioner,  Fellow  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  at  harvard,  and 
Chairman  of  the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Nuclear  Materials  Safegu^d4 

Dr.  Theodore  B.  Taylor,  Chalrijian  of  Inter- 
national Research  and  Technology  Corpora- 
tion. Formerly  consultant  to  international 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  Inten^attonal  safe- 
guards of  nuclear  materials.  Deputy  Director. 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agenay;  and  stafl 
member  of  the  Loe  Alamos  Sciex  tlflc  Labora- 
tory. 

Mr.  William  Wegner,  Deputy  Director  of 
Naval  Reactors  Division  of  AEC  with  special 
responsibilities  in  regard  to  nuclear  mate- 
rials. 

I  believe  this  panel  Is  outstandingly 
well  qualified  to  study  the  quistlon  of  di- 
version and  report  to  the  con  imittee  and 
the  Congress  what  they  find  Every  one 
of  the  panel  members  has  outstanding 
qualifications  In  the  fields  involved  in 
protecting  special  nuclear  m£  terials  and 
in  the  safe  handling  of  such  i  naterlals.  I 
want  to  again  thank  all  of  thi  !m  for  tak- 
ing on  this  duty.  I  am  sure  ttieir  eflforts 
will  help  us  to  take  the  proier  actions 
In  dealing  with  these  matter; — particu- 
lar li'  in  the  future  as  the  amount  of  ma- 
terials in  commercial  channels  signifi- 
cantly increases. 

Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  Vice  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Congressioni  ,1  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  and  I  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Chairiian  of  the 
AEC  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the 
AEC's  efforts  in  the  field  of  iafeguards. 
Our  letter  and  the  Commission's  response 
cover  substantive  factors  involved  in  the 
safeguards  problem.  Accordingly,  for  the 
bjenefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wauld  like  to 
include  both  my  letter  of  Mas*  3  and  the 
AEC  response  of  May  17  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Mi  T  3.  1974. 
Dr.  DiXT  Lex  Rat. 

Chairman,  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Db.  Rat:  The  crescendo  of  publicly 
expressed  concern  about  precautions  needed 
to  safeguard  special  nuclear  mortal  from 
possible  diversion  and  the  clandestine  man- 
ufactvu-e  of  weapons  makes  it  |  mandatory 
that  the  Commission  provide  a  prompt,  clear 
response  respecting  the  current  situation 
and  the  Commission's  assessment  and  plans 
in  relation  to  projected  civilian  activities  in 
nuclear  areas.  I 

Of  course,  we  are  cognizant  oi  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Commission's  staff  oil  this  sub- 
ject over  the  past  several  montfcs,  and  of 
the  views  in  your  Februai7  20th  letter  com- 
menting on  Dr.  Ted  Taylor's  test^ony  ear- 
Uer  thU  year  criticizing  the  safeguards  mea- 
sures. However,  the  public  must  te  satlsfled 
that  the  Commission  Is  dealing  !adequatel>- 
wlth  this  major  aspect  of  the  civilian  nuclear 
program.  In  our  Judgment,  th^  problem 
should  be  addressed  by  the  Commission  on 
a  high-priority  basis.  The  publlp  must  be 
given  the  facts,  and  any  present  oi  upcoming 
Inadequacies  in  the  safeguards  sitem  must 
be  promptly  eliminated. 
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It  may  well  appear  to  the  public  that  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  leadership  by  the  Com- 
mission In  this  area.  The  delayed  reactions  to 
the  two  most  recent  OAO  reports  concern- 
ing safeguards,  and  the  absence  of  a  sub- 
stantive response  to  statements  of  concern 
based  on  the  consultants'  report  which  was 
aired  last  weekend  tend  to  Instill  unease  and 
erode  confidence. 

The  Committee  would  appreciate  receiving 
your  early  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MXLVor  Prick, 

Chairman. 
John   o.   Pastokx, 

Vice  Chairman. 

VS.  Atomic  Eneiiot  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Melvin  Phice. 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dcab  Mb.  Price  :  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to 
the  May  3,  1974  letter  from  you  and  Sen- 
ator Pastore  concerning  the  Commission's 
special  nuclear  material  safeguards  program. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  at  this  time  there  Is 
nothing  more  Important  to  the  Commission 
than  the  effective  operation  of  this  program- 
Up  to  now,  there  have  been  no  losses  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  due  to  subversion  or 
sabotage.  The  credit  for  this  record  we  share 
with  you. 

But,  times  do  change.  We  cannot  rest  on 
this  accomplishment.  Due  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  growing  nuclear  Industry  there  1b 
more  information  on  nuclear  physics  avail- 
able and  there  are  more  people  with  this  ex- 
pertise— and  weapons  expertise — in  our  so- 
ci«!ty.  Except  for  fuels  materials  for  military 
and  development  reactors  there  is  relatively 
little  highly  enriched  uranium,  plutonlum  or 
U-233  In  the  licensee  system  now;  but  with 
the  advent  of  HTGR,  LMFBR,  and  plutonlum 
recycle,  there  will  soon  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  such  material  in  use. 

We  recognize  two  Immediate  problems.  Tha 
first  Is  to  assure  that  the  goals  of  our  safe- 
guards program  are  adequate  and  that  our 
management  of  safeguards  matters  is  effec- 
tive for  present  conditions  as  well  as  for  the 
future.  You  know  of  our  recent  improve- 
ments Ln  regulations  effecting  licensee  safe- 
guards. The  first  round  of  Inspections  of  the 
implementation  of  these  standards  is  under- 
way. The  Commission  also  is  considering 
policies  regarding  particular  aspects  of  the 
program — such  as  transportation  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  the  security  back- 
ground checks  of  personnel  in  key  positions. 
Our  reviews  of  all  aspects  of  the  licensee's 
program  will  continue.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  we  have  taken  many  preliminary  actions 
well  before  the  current  public  concern  over 
safeguards  mattere;  and  we  are  making 
changes  based  on  these  actions  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  public  con- 
cern. The  general  sense  of  public  frustra- 
tion over  the  faults  in  otir  way  of  life  are 
nowhere  better  evidenced  than  in  the  highly 
technical  aspects  of  national  nuclear  pro- 
grams. We  work  hard  at  Improving  public 
understanding.  Further  plans  are  underway 
and.  in  the  meanwhile,  we  solicit  your  assist- 
ance. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  we  have 
operated  an  effective  safeguards  system;  but 
we  must  set  higher  standards  In  order  to  up- 
date its  effectiveness  In  light  of  changing 
conditions,  and  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  increase  public  confidence  in  that  effec- 
tiveness. I  have  enclosed  some  doctunents  to 
further  assure  you  of  our  resolve. 
Sincerely, 

DizT  LxE  Rat, 

Chairman. 


[Comparison  of  the  OAO  recommendations 

and  the  new  Commission  regs.  ] 
Anai,tsis  or  Deticiencies  Cited  bt  QAO  in 
THE  Protection  or  Special  Nuclear  Mate- 
rial nr  Transit 

I.  A  shipment  was  made  on  a  flatbed  truck 
with  an  open  cargo  compartment.  Paragraph 
73.30(c)  of  10  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
prohibits  shipment  of  containers  weighing 
600  poimds  or  less  in  open  trucks,  railroad 
flat  cara  or  box  cars  and  ships.  Heavier  con- 
tainers may  be  shipped  on  flatbed  trucks  but 
must  be  locked.  On  the  General  Manager's 
side,  it  is  required  that  packages  be  either  In 
the  continuous  custody  of  AEC  or  DOD 
cleared  personnel  or,  if  shipped  via  for-hire 
carrier,  locked  or  sealed  In  vans  or  freight 
containers. 

n.  The  truck  was  not  equipped  with  an 
alarm  or  communications  equipment.  Para- 
graph  73.31(c)  of  10  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, requires  that  each  motor  vehicle  used 
to  transport  8NM  be  equipped  with  a  radio- 
telephone. The  Oeneral  Manager  has  similar 
requirements  with  respect  to  nonlicen^ed 
shipments. 

m.  The  truck  driver  was  alone  and  un- 
armed. Paragraph  73.31(c)  of  lo  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  governs  motor  vehicle 
shipments  and  requires  either: 

A.  An  armed  escort,  consisting  of  at  least 
two  armed  guards,  accompanying  the  ship- 
ment In  a  separate  escort  vehicle.  Also,  the 
shipment  vehicle  Itself  must  have  two  oc- 
cupants for  trips  equal  to  a  greater  than  one 
hoxii  and  one  person  for  shipments  less  than 
one  hour;  or 

B.  use  of  a  specially  designed  truck  or 
trailer  which  reduces  vulnerability  to  diver- 
sion. Two  people  must  accompany  this 
method  of  shipment.  An  armored  car  with 
two  armed  guards  would  be  one  manner  of 
meeting  this  requirement.  In  the  alternative 
a  vehicle  of  special  design  not  yet  in  use 
coiUd  be  utUized. 

In  regard  to  shipments  subject  to  AEC's 
regiilatory  requirements,  the  AEC  and  GAO 
advise  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
1968,  in  the  Schneider  v.  Smith  case,  indi- 
cates that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  clarify 
a  section  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  specify 
In  so  many  words  that  the  AEC's  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  to  guard  against  the 
loss  or  dlverelon  of  special  nuclear  material 
includes  the  authority  to  predetermine  the 
trustworthiness  of  drivers  and  guards  in- 
volved in  shipments.  The  Joint  Committee 
has  no  question  about  the  intent  imderlying 
Sec.  161(1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (43 
VS.C.  2201(1),  and  believes  such  authority 
Is  implicit  In  that  section.  If  necessary  or  ad- 
visable, the  Joint  Committee  will  recommend 
that  this  intention  be  restated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  General  Manager  requires  that  ship- 
ments be  accompanied  by  two  people  having 
AEC  or  DOD  security  clearances.  Virtually  all 
such  escorts  are  AEC  or  DOD  couriers  who  are 
armed  even  though  at  present  there  Is  no 
overall  requirement  for  vise  of  armed  person- 
nel. A  reqiUrement  for  arming  has  recently 
been  Included. 

IV.  There  was  no  preplanned  routing;  the 
driver  chose  his  route.  Paragraph  73.30(b) 
of  10  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  requires 
that  shipments  be  preplanned  to  assure  that 
deliveries  occur  at  a  time  when  the  receiver 
will  be  present  at  the  flnal  destination.  Both 
paragraph  73.30(b)  and  the  Oeneral  Manager 
require  that  routes  be  selected  to  avoid  areas 
of  natural  disaster  or  civil  dlsordera.  Also, 
paragraph  73  requires  each  licensee  to  submit 
a  plan  outlining  the  procedures  that  he  wlU 
use  to  meet  the  new  transportation  secu- 
rity requirements  of  sections  73.30  through 
73.36  and  section  73.70(g).  Each  approved 
plan  contains  a  license  condition  which  re- 
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quires  that  telephone  call-in  time  be  pre- 
planned. 

V.  There  were  no  periodic  call-in  points  to 
let  the  shipper  or  receiver  know  the  trucks' 
whereabouts  and  to  confirm  that  no  problems 
had  been  encountered  enroute.  Paragraph 
73.31(b)  and  the  Oeneral  Manager  require 
that  periodic  calls  be  made  to  specified  re- 
porting points  every  two  hoxxrs,  with  allow- 
ances up  to  five  hours  for  licensees  under 
certain  specified  c'jcumstances. 

VI.  The  seals  on  the  shipping  containers 
could  be  easily  duplicated,  thv^  defeating  the 
■purpose  of  seals  which  was  to  detect  un- 
authorized tampering.  Paragraph  73.30(c)  re- 
quires that  SNM  be  shipped  in  containers 
which  are  sealed  by  tamper-lndlcating  type 
seals,  and  also  that  either  the  container  or 
the  vehicle  be  locked.  In  most  cases,  the 
freight  container  (into  which  packages  are 
loaded)  or  vehicle  must  also  be  sealed  with  a 
tamper-lndlcating  seal.  The  General  Man- 
ager also  requires  that  for-hlre  trucks  must 
be  locked  or  sealed. 

VII.  The  material  was  shipped  in  portable 
containers  that  could  be  carried  by  one  in- 
dividual without  the  aid  of  mechanical 
handling  equipment.  Use  of  portable  con- 
tainers is  still  permitted;  however,  con- 
tainers of  500  pounds  or  less  must  be  locked 
and  shipped  In  locked  trucks.  The  General 
Manager  has  essentially  prohibited  less  than 
full  load  shipments  so  that  packages  would 
never  be  exposed  to  across-the-dock  han- 
dling by  uncleared  personnel;  access  to  the 
cargo,  except  by  cleared  and  authorized  per- 
sonnel, is  also  prohibited. 

VIII.  At  the  airport,  the  material  was 
stacked  on  a  dolly  in  an  open  bay  airea.  Para- 
graph 73.35(b)  of  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, requires  that  an  armed  guard  maintain 
continuous  visual  surveillance  of  a  shipment 
at  all  times  while  located  in  a  terminal  or 
in  storage.  The  General  Manager's  require- 
ments also  prohibits  such  operations,  unless 
conducted  in  the  continuous  personal  cus- 
tody (direct  observation)  of  AEC  or  DOD 
cleared  people. 


Analtsis  or  Deticiencies  Cited  by  GAO  in 

Fixed  Site  Protection 
The  following  is  a  list  of  weaknesses  cited 
by  GAO  in  the  report,  "Improvements  Needed 
in  the  Program  for  the  Physical  Protection 
of  Special  Nuclear  Material."  Included  are 
the  paragraphs  in  the  physical  protection 
amendments  which  speak  to  the  points  raised 
by  GAO. 

WEAKNESSES 

1.  Weak  physical  security  barriers: 
Paragraph    73.50(f)    requires    barriers    to 

be  maintained  in  effective  condition. 

2.  Ineffective  guard  patrols: 

Paragraph  73.50(b)  requires  an  isolation 
zone  around  the  perimeter  barrier,  which 
is  monitored  to  detect  the  presence  of  per- 
sons or  vehicles  in  the  zone,  and  requires 
that  the  protected  area  within  be  monitored 
or  periodically  checked. 

3.  Ineffective  alarm  systems: 
Paragraph  73.50(f)  requires  that  intrusion 

alarms  be  maintained  effective  and  tested  at 
least  once  every  seven  (7)  days.  Paragraph 
73.50(c)  requires  unoccupied  vital  areas  and 
material  access  areas  be  protected  by  an  in- 
trusion alarm,  which  must,  like  all  such 
alarms,  annunciate  in  at  least  two  contin- 
uously manned  locations  as  required  by 
paragraph  73.50(d). 

4.  Lack  of  automatic  detection  devices: 
Paragraph  73.60(c)  as  mentioned  above,  re- 
quires Intrusion  alarms.  Paragraph  73.50(c) 
also  requires  monitoring  and  searches  which 
will  probably  be  accomplished  by  use  of  de- 
tection devices. 

j.  Lack  of  plans  for  recovering  SNM: 


The  licensees  are  required  by  paragraph 
50.34(c)  to  have  a  security  plan  to  protect 
SNM  from  theft  or  diversion.  Actual  recovery 
is  a  governmental  responslbUlty.  Paragraph 
73.60(e)  requires  licensees  to  have  an  effec- 
tive communication  system  to  notify  au- 
thorities. 

6.  Incomplete  inspections  with  respect  to 
security: 

Inspections  would  now  be  conducted 
against  both  the  detailed  requirements  in  the 
regulations  and  against  the  facility's  security 
pltua  (paragraph  50.34(c)). 

7.  Watchmen  following  distinct  patterns  on 
tour: 

The  requirement  of  intrusion  silarms  along 
with  monitoring  should  supplement  greatly 
the  guard  patrol. 

8.  SNM  stored  in  pre- fab  steel  structures: 
Paragraph  73.60(a)  restricts  storage  or  use 

of  SNM  to  a  material  access  area,  which  by 
definition  in  paragraph  73.2(J)  is  within  a 
building  of  stone,  brick,  concrete,  steel,  or 
comparable  material.  A  Butler  building  would 
not  likely  be  appropriate. 

9.  Effective  guard  force: 

Paragraph  73.50(a)  requires  training  and 
equipping  of  guards  and  watchmen,  and  re- 
quires that  security  procedures  be  written 
which  detail  duties  of  guards  and  watchmen. 

10.  The  fenceline  {which  is  the  primary 
security  bar/icr)  is  weak  and  vulnerable  to 
undetected  entry: 

Paragraph  73.50(b)  requires  an  Isolation 
zone  which  by  definition  (paragraph  73.2 (k) ) 
is  monitored  to  detect  the  presence  of  per- 
sons or  vehicles;  furthermore,  vital  areas  and 
material  access  areas  are  within  buildings 
within  protected  areas,  thus  requiring  two 
physical  barrlera  rather  than  one  (paragraph 
73.2(h))  and  (paragraph  73.2(J)). 

11.  Illumination  was  inadequate: 
Paragraph   73.50(b)    requires   illumination 

sufficient  to  the  monitoring  required. 

12.  Locks  were  damaged  and  inoperative: 
Paragraph  73.50(f)   requires  that  locks  be 

maintained.  Further,  paragraph  73.50(c)  re- 
quires locks  to  be  changed  U  an  employee 
leaves  or  If  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  compromised. 

13.  Security  requirements  are  vague  and 
incomplete: 

The  regulations  set  forth  detailed  and 
specific  requirements.  The  rule  is  supple- 
mented by  Regulatory  Guides  which  give 
detailed  acceptable  means  of  meeting  the 
regulations. 

14.  No  routine  interchange  of  inspection 
reports  between  Vie  General  Manager  and 
Regulation  on  licensees  who  possess  both 
classified  and  unclassified  SNM: 

The  removal  of  the  exemption  for  classified 
SNM  from  requirements  of  Part  73  places 
classified  SNM  under  Regulatory  Operations 
Inspections.  Regulatory  Operations  and  Se- 
curity win  cooperate  in  a  single  inspection  for 
both  classified  and  unclassified  SNM. 

15.  Licensees  are  not  required  to  report  op- 
erational security  changes: 

Paragraph  50.34  (c)  requires  the  licensee 
to  detail  his  security  procedures  in  the  secu- 
rity plan  and  paragraph  50.54(p)  requires 
notification  and  AEC  approval  before  any 
change  to  a  secvirlty  plan  is  made  which 
would  downgrade  security.  The  AEC  also  is 
notified  of  any  operational  change  which  the 
licensee  has  made  but  which  does  not  down- 
grade security. 

Sttmmart  or  Actions  Taken  on  SAFEctrARDs 
BACKmriNG  Plans  roR  Fuel  Facilities — 
Mat  14,  1974 

1.  racility  security  plan 
(a)  Description 
Regulations  required  a  physical  security 
plan  consisting  of  two  parts.  Part  I  must 


address  vital  equipment,  vital  areas,  and 
isolation  zones,  and  must  demonstrate  how 
the  licensee  plans  to  meet  the  new  physical 
protection  requirements  applicable  to  nu- 
clear plants.  Part  II  must  list  tests,  inspec- 
tions, and  other  means  to  demonstrate  com- 
pliance with  the  new  requirements.  The 
licensee  is  prohibited  from  making  any 
change  which  would  decrease  the  effective- 
ness of  the  security  plan  without  prior  Com- 
mission approval.  Other  changes  made  virtth- 
out  prior  Commission  approval  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  within  2  months 
after  the  change  is  made.  The  new  require- 
ments apply  to  licensees  authorized  to  possess 
5,000  grams  or  more  of  SNM  computed  by 
the  formula,  gram  =  (grams  of  contained 
U-235  in  enrichments  20%  and  above) +2.5 
(grams  U-233  +  grams  of  plutoniiun). 
(b)   AEC   licensees   subject   to   requirement 

Twenty-nine  licensees  were  required  to 
submit  facility  security  plans  on  the  basis 
of  their  authorized  possession  limits  as  of 
January  6,  1974  when  the  requirement  be- 
came effective.  We  evaluated  only  23  plana, 
oecause  six  licensees  subsequently  requested 
and  were  issued  license  amendments  to  re- 
duce their  possession  limits  below  the  Part 
73  "trigger"  quantities. 

By  March  11,  1974,  we  had  completed  the 
review  of  all  plans.  All  but  two  of  the  23 
plans  were  approved  and  license  amendments 
were  issued  requiring  licensees  to  comply 
with  their  plans.  A  number  of  specific  license 
conditions  were  incorp>orated  in  each  license 
to  supplement  the  approved  plans  so  as  to 
assure  that  an  adequate  level  of  protection 
would  be  provided  to  meet  the  intent  of  the 
regulations.  Onslte  visits  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  each  review. 

The  two  facility  security  plans  not  ac- 
cepted were  those  submitted  by  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
by  NUMEC,  Apollo,  Pennsylvania,  for  its 
high  enriched  uranium  operations.  We  re- 
jected the  Battelle  plan  on  February  22  and 
received  a  revised  plan  for  review  on  March 
19. 

We  conducted  an  onslte  visit  on  April  3  and 
4,  1974,  and,  at  our  request,  Batelle  sub- 
mitted additional  information  which  we  re- 
ceived on  April  29,  1974.  We  expect  to  com- 
plete our  review  on  May  17,  1974.  On  the  basis 
of  our  review  thus  far,  we  believe  that  the 
plan,  supplemented  by  additional  license 
conditions,  will  be  acceptable. 

We  Issued  an  order  to  NUMEC  on  March  11 
modifying  its  license  to  reduce  the  possession 
limit  to  less  than  5,000  grams  the  quantity  of 
U-235  (contained  In  uranium  enriched  to 
20%  or  more  in  the  U-235  isotope)  effective 
September  1,  1974  and  modifying  the  license 
to  incorporate  interim  license  conditions  to 
assure  a  higher  level  of  protection  than  pro- 
posed by  NUMEC  for  "trigger"  quantities  of 
U-235.  Following  Issuance  of  the  order,  we 
visited  the  NUMEC  faculty  to  discuss  possible 
modifications  to  the  security  plan.  On  March 
25,  NXTMEC  submitted  a  revised  security  plan 
and  requested  that  the  order  be  changed  to 
permit  continued  operations  at  the  Apollo 
facility  with  the  previous  authorized  quan- 
tities of  U-235.  We  reviewed  the  revised  plan, 
prepared  supplementary  license  conditions, 
and  on  May  7,  1974  Informed  NUMEC  that  we 
will  make  appropriate  modification  to  the 
order  when  we  have  determined  that  the 
combination  of  those  measiues  described  in 
the  plan  and  those  described  in  the  proposed 
license  conditions  are  in  place  and  opera- 
tional at  the  ApoUo  facility. 

(c)  Manpower  required  for  reviews 

We  completed  the  review  of  these  plans 
on  an  accelerated  schedule  using  a  Task  Force 
composed  of  8  people.  A  total  of  3,032  houn 
were  expended  In  reviewing  the  plans. 
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(d)  Remaining  wor  fc 

As  noted  above,  we  have  work  remaining  on 
one  case,  which  we  expect  to  complete  by 
May  17. 

Two  licensees  (United  Nuclei  x-Naval.  New 
Haven  and  MontvUle,  Connecticut,  and  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox -Naval)  have  Indicated  that 
they  may  want  a  hearing  on  thfe  license  con- 
ditions that  we  placed  in  their  Licenses. 

We  are  processing  a  niunbe  ■  of  requests 
from  licensees  for  changes  in  their  physical 
protection  license  conditions. 

2.  TKANSPORTATION  SECUBn  T  FLAN 

(a)   Description 

Regulations  required  a  plan  outlining  the 
procedures  that  will   be  used  fto  meet  the 
tranapKjrtatlon  protection  requirements,  in- 
cluding a  plan  for  the  selection,  iqutillficatlon 
and  training  of  armed  escorts,  or  the  specifi- 
cation  and   design   of   a   specially   designed 
truck  or  trailer  as  apporprlate.  The  licensee 
is    prohibited    from    making    »ny    change 
which  would  decrease  the  effectliceness  of  the 
transportation  plan   without   tke   prior   ap- 
proval  of   the  Commission.   Oober   changes 
made  without  prior  approval  ay  the  Com- 
mission  mvist   be   reported   to  JAEC   within 
two  months  after  the  change  is  made. 
( b)  AEC  licensees  subject  to  requirement 
All  licensees  who  were  required  to  submit 
facility  security  plans  were  alsol  required  to 
submit  transportation  security  !  plans.  Only 
13    comprehensive    transportatlbn     security 
plans   were   submitted.   Ten   of!  these   were 
from  licensees  and  three   werei  from   com- 
panies who  intended  to  provide  j  a  transpor- 
tation service  to  licensees.  The  latter  three 
companies    are    Bdlaw    International.    Trl- 
State  and  Transnuclear.   The  licensees  who 
did  not  submit  comprehensive  j  transporta- 
tion security  plans  stated  that  they  would 
not  make  shipments  of  SNM  abojve  "trigger" 
quantltiea  until  they  give  us  aa  acceptable 
plan.  All  such  licenses  have  been  |amended  to 
specify  thla.  All  reviews  and  licensing  ac- 
tions were  completed  by  March  |  6,   1974. 
(c)  Manpower  required  for  leviews 
As  with  facility  security  planp,  we  com- 
pleted the  review  of  the  submitted   plana 
using  a  Task  Force  composed  of!  three  peo- 
ple. A  total  of  707  hours  were  expended  In 
the  review  of  the  plana.  1 

(d)  Rem.aining  loorfc 
Licensees  who  did  not  submit  comprehen- 
sive transportation  plans  will  bepolng  so  in 
the  weeks  and  months  to  come.  We  expect 
that  many  of  these  will  specify  th^t  SNM  will 
be  transported  by  one  of  the  tra^portatlon 
service  companies.  A  number 
for  changes  in  approved  plansj 
processed. 

3.    PHTSICAI.   rNVENTOBT   AND    LEMi 

(a)  Description 
Regulations  required  a  full  dei 
the  program  to  be  used  by  the  licensee  to 
comply  with  strengthened  material  control 
and  Inventory  requirements,  lncl\|dlng  meas- 
urement limits  of  error  associate^  with  ma- 
terials unaccounted  fcxr.  License^  are  pro- 
hlblted  from  making  a  change  i^  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Commlsflon  which 
would  decrease  the  effectiveness  ot  the  mate- 
rial control  and  accounting  progiram,  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  CDmmlsslon. 
Other  changes  made  without  pricr  Commis- 
sion approval  must  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission after  2  months  to  6  nonths  of 
change  depending  on  the  type  of  SNM  in- 
volved. 

(b)    AEC  licensees  subject  to  niquirement 

Twenty-nine  fuel  faculties  weie  required 

to  submit  material  accountability  plans  on 


t>f    requests 
are    being 

PROGRAM 
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the  basis  of  their  possession  limits.  Twenty- 
six  plans  were  received  and  reviewed  by  May 
10,  1974.  Each  plan  was  incorporated  as  a 
condition  of  license  and  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  license  conditions  to  assure  that 
an  adequate  level  of  control  and  accounting 
would  be  provided  to  meet  the  Intent  of  the 
regulations. 

Of  the  remaining  three,  the  United  Nu- 
clear Corporation  requested  an  exemption 
from  submitting  a  plan  for  its  New  Haven 
facility  based  on  an  early  termination  of 
operations.  We  denied  the  request  and  asked 
the  Company  to  submit  a  program  descrip- 
tion by  May  24,  1974,  because  high  enriched 
uranium  wUl  be  processed  for  several  months 
at  that  location.  The  Nuclear  Fuels  Services' 
reprocessing  plant  that  is  currently  shut 
down  was  granted  an  exemption  from  sub- 
mitting a  plan  by  March  6  since  such  a  sub- 
mittal will  be  required  in  a  separate  licens- 
ing action  for  Its  expansion  program.  The 
Gulf  Nuclear  Fuels  Company  was  granted 
an  exemption  from  submitting  a  plan  for  Its 
New  Haven  faculty  on  the  basis  that  its  pos- 
session limit  for  high  enriched  uranium  wUl 
be  lowered  below  threshold  quantities  by 
JiUy  6,  1974,  and  its  limit  for  low  enriched 
uranium  wUl  be  lowered  below  threshold 
levels  by  November  6, 1974. 

In   accordance  with   the  provisions  of   10 
CFR  70.61(e)(6),  three  licensees  were  tem- 
porarily granted  higher  LEMUF  limits  than 
those    specified    in    10    CFR    70.51(e)(5).    A 
LEMUF    limit    of    0.7    relative    percent    was 
granted  to  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services'  high 
enriched  uranium  plant  at  Erwin,  Tennessee, 
untU   August   31,    1974,    For  one   year,   the 
plutonliun  plant  of  Kerr-McGee  in  Oklahoma 
was  granted  a  LEMUF  limit  of  1.8  kilograms 
of  Plutonium  for  a  single  inventory  period. 
The  HTOR  fuel  fabrication  operation  of  Gen- 
eral  Atomics  in  San  Diego,  California,  was 
granted,  for  one  year,  LEMUF  limits  of  3.0 
kUograms  of  U-235  and  3.2  kUograms  of  total 
uranium  for  a  single  Inventory  period, 
(c)  Manpower  required  for  reviews 
A  task  force  of  twenty-five  people  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  the  accountability  reviews 
between  March  26  and  May  10,  1974.  A  total 
of  5,825  hours  was  required  to  complete  the 
reviews. 

(d)  Remaining  work 
As  noted  above,  we  have  work  remaining 
on   one    case.    We   expect    to   complete    this 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the  plan. 

We  anticipate  a  number  of  requests  wUl  be 
received  for  changes  in.  licensee  plans  and 
conditions  of  licenses. 


OvfiitviEw  OF  AEC  Safeguards  Projects 

1.  Materials  and  Plant  Protection  Program 
Statements. 

A.  Safeguards  Policy  Paper  being  prepared 
by  staff  for  consideration  by  the  Commission. 

B.  Regulatory  Goals  and  Objectives  paper 
in  preparation  by  staff. 

2.  Statement  of  ERDA/NEC  Safeguards  In- 
terface. 

A.  Policy  Paper  being  prepared  by  staff  to 
define  the  Interlace  between  ERDA  and  NEC 
In  the  safeguards  area. 

3.  Critique  of  Special  Safeguards  Study. 
A.  Staff  has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 

Special  Safeguards  Study. 

4.  Review  of  Licensee  Physical  Security 
Plans. 

A.  Regulatory  review  of  the  physical  se- 
curity plans  submitted  as  a  result  of  recent 
regulation  amendments  is  completed  for  fuel 
cycle  plants  and  near  completion  for  nuclear 
reaictors. 

5.  Review  of  License  Material  Control  Plans. 


A.  Regulatory  review  of  the  material  con- 
trol plans  submitted  as  a  result  of  recent  reg- 
ulation amendments  has  been  completed. 

6.  Immediate  Action  Directive  for  Addi- 
tional protection  of  unclassified  special  nu- 
clear material  shipments  was  issued  by  the 
General  Manager  on  May  7, 1974. 

7.  Materials  and  Plant  Protection  Standard 
Format  and  Content. 

A.  Guides  In  the  materials  and  plant  pro- 
tection area  for  applicants  to  use  in  prepar- 
ing license  submittals  Eire  in  development. 

8.  Legislation  to  Permit  Licensee  "O"  Clear- 
ance Program. 

A.  Proposed  legislation  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress  as  part  of  current  omnibus  bUl  to 
enable  RegiUatlon  to  require  clearances  for 
certain  licensee  personnel. 

9.  Improvement  of  the  Nuclear  Material  In- 
formation System  (NMIS). 

A.  The  NMIS  is  being  revised  to  enable 
more  prompt  reporting  of  licensee  Inventory 
anomalies  to  Regulation. 

10.  Development  of  Alarm  and  Response 
Policy  for  Material  Unaccounted  for  (MUF). 

A.  Staff  Is  developing  a  detailed  policy  as  to 
what  action  Is  to  be  taken  when  a  licensee 
exceeds  the  new  MUF  limits. 

11.  Assessment  of  the  Impact  of  the  Pres- 
ent Reorganization  BUls. 

A.  The  impact  of  the  Nuclear  Material  Se- 
curity Bureau  concept  is  being  analyzed  by 
Regulatory  staff. 

12.  Evaluation  of  Revised  Inspection  Pro- 
gram for  Licensee  Safeguards  Activities. 

A.  Regulatory  evaluation  of  a  revised  in- 
spection program  based  on  the  new  regula- 
tions Is  now  In  progress. 

13.  Charter  for  a  Regulation  Safeguards 
Review  Committee. 

A.  Proposed  Charter  has  been  prepared  by 
Regulatory  staff  and  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  RegiUatlon. 

14.  Regulation  Changes  in  Development. 

A.  Safeguards  Design  Criteria  for  Reproc- 
essing Plants. 

B.  Safeguards  Design  Criteria  for  Fuel  Fab- 
rication Plants.  - 

C.  Sabotage  Protection  Reqffls^ments  for 
Nuclear  Power  Plants. 

D.  Fundamental  Nuclear  Materials  Con- 
trol. 

E.  Measurement  Control  Program  for  Spe- 
cial Nuclear  Material  Control  and  Account- 
ing. 

15.  Selected  Research  and  Technology  Pro- 
grams in  Process. 

A.  Diversion  Path  Analysis. 

A  study  to  determine  the  most  probable 
locations  in  a  plant  where  material  might  be 
diverted  and  methods  to  prevent  such  di- 
versions. 

B.  Federal  Guard  Force  Study. 

A  program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  a  federal  guard  force  to  protect  private 
material  as  oppiosed  to  private  guards. 

C.  Threat  Analysts. 

A  program  to  review  the  past  terrorist  ac- 
tivities In  the  country  in  order  to  profile  po- 
tential future  terrorists  that  could  pose  a 
threat  to  the  nuclear  Industry. 

D.  ViilnerabUlty  Studies. 

Programs  to  determine  the  vulnerabUlty  of 
power  plants  and  fuel  cycle  facilities  to  sab- 
otage. 

E.  Real  Time  Material  Control. 

A  program  to  implement  automated  mate- 
rial measurement  techniques  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  real  time  Inventory  data  system. 

F.  Continuous  Communication. 

A  program  to  determine  procedures  for  us- 
ing continuous  communication  in  licensee 
shipments. 

G.  Safe  Secure  Vehicle. 

A  program  to  design  a  vehicle  for  licensee 
use  that  wUl  incorporate  penetration  resist- 
ance and  immobilization  features. 


June  3,  1974. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'NEILL),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends)  ,  for  the  week  of  June  3, 1974,  on 
account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Abends)  ,  for  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  on  account  of  personal 
business. 

Mr.  Gorman,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

}it,  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuBER)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  5. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HuBER,  to  follow  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  81. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  and  to  include 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record,  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $627. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huber)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Conlan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Proehlich. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ketchum. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


quest of  Mr.  Owens)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Moss 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Sisk. 
Mr.  DiGGS. 
Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  SiKES. 


House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  4,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2661.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  so  as  to 
authorize  the  development  of  Indoor  recre- 
ation facilities  In  certain  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3301.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  (Public  Law  92-678);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3433.  An  act  to  further  the  purposes  of 
the  WUderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
acquired  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
WUderness  Preservation  System,  to  provide 
for  study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
inclusion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  biUs  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amendment 
of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation  in 
unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 
Guam;  and 

HJR.  12925.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


SENATE    ENROLLED     BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  1762.  An  act  prescribing  the  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  and  Work  Quality. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.),  the 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2396.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  request  for  appropriations  transmitted 
in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
310);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2397.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  budget 
amendments  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  for  the  President's  disaster  relief 
fund  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-311);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2398.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  sup- 
plemental summary  of  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  pursuant  to  section  221(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-510  [31  U.S.C.  11(b)  ]  (H.  Doc.  No. 
93-312) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2399.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  lists  of 
employees  of  the  Board,  cases  heard,  and  the 
fiscal  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  section  3(c)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2400.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  74-19  authorizing  the  ordering  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  provide  military  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2401.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Depart- 
ment's proposed  management  program  for 
the  King  Range  National  Conservation  Area 
and  related  documents,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-476;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2402.  A  letter  from  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation.  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  for  the  month 
of  April  1974,  on  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  day  and  the  on-time  perform- 
ance of  each  train  operated,  pursuant  to 
section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2403.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  remove  the  limitation  on  payments  for 
consultant  services  in  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2404.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  sxispendlng  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  (8  UJ3.C.  1264 
(c)  (1) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2405.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  order  suspending  deportation  In  the  case 
of  Pablo  Manuel  Mozo-Roca,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  [8  U.S.C.  1254 
(c)  (1) ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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2406.  A  letter  from  tbe  Dire  :tor.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  tbe  U.S.  Courti ,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  fix  fees  and  costs  In  tbe  U.S.  district 
courts  and  for  ^ber  purpoeesj  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

2407.  A   letter  from   the 
Water  Resources  Council 
second  annual  report  on  the 
paring  a  level  B  plan  for  river 
United  States,  pursuant  to 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
ments  of  1972;  to  tbe  Comml 
Worts. 

2408.  A  letter  from  tbe  Board 
Federal    Old-Age    and    Survivors 
and     Disability     Insiirance 
transmitting  tbe  1974  annual 
Board,    pursuant   to   section 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amende^ 
93-313):    to   the   Committee 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

2408.  A  letter  from  the  Boar(l 
Federal    Hospital    Insurance 
transmitting   to   1974   annual 
Board,   pursuant  to  section 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amend^ 
13951(b)(2))    (H.  Doc.  No 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaat 
to  be  printed. 

2410.  A  letter  from  tbe  Board  of  Trustees, 
Federal  Supplementary  Medic  ai  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  transmitting  the  1974  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  pursuant  t<i  section  1841 
(b)  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1395t(b)(2))  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
315) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Wa;  's  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Received  From  the  Comptro 
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2411.  A  letter  from  the  ComiitroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tri  jismittlng  a 
report  on  tbe  status  of  selected  z  lajor  weapon 
systems  in  tbe  Department  of  Defense;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Governmenf  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XU. ,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  t)  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  toj  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
amend  section  510  of  tbe 
Act,  1936;   with  amendment   ( 
1073).   Referred   to   the   CommJ 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th « 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  (in 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.   13256 
authorize  ap>proprlatlons  for  th(> 
1976  for  certain  maritime  progi-ams 
Department   of   Commerce    (Reo 
1074).   Referred   to   the   Committee 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  en 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  KJt.  135£|5 
authorize  appropriations  for  the 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  construction  of  shore  and 
tablisbmeuts,  to  authorize  appro^riati 
bridge  alterations,  to  authorize  f^jr 
Guard  an  end-year  strength  for 
personnel,  to  authorize  for  the 
average  military  student  loads,  ahd 
purposes:    with  amendment    (R<p 
1075).   Referred    to    the   Comml 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tt^ 

Mr.  HALET:    Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs.  3.  2844.  An  act  tc 
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Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  collection  of  special 
recreation  use  fees  at  additional  camp- 
grounds, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1076).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 

(Submitted  June  3, 1974] 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Comnaittee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R.  15155.  A  bill  mnitirig 
appropriations  for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development.  Including  the  Corps  of 
Engineers— civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  other  p>ower  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  tbe  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1077).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat©  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HJU  15146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  tbe  establishment  of  Prpfesslonal  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  tbe  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
HH.  15147.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  tbe  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  in  federally  c^rated 
health  care  institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT  (for  blmsell  and  Mr. 
Brat)  (by  request) : 
HJi.  16148.  A  bUl  to  extend  tbe  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McDADE  (for  blmseU,  Mr.  Rob- 
LSON  of  New  York,  Mr.  Eshlxbjan, 
Mr.    Hastinos,   Mr.    SMrrR    of   New 
York,  Mr.  CoNABLx,  Mr.  Hanlet,  and 
Mr.  OooDLiNo) : 
H.R.  15149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
tbe  alternatives  to  tbe  TOcks  Island  dam 
and  reeervolr  project  affecting  tbe  Delaware 
River  and  surrounding  areas;   to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OBEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ICHOBD)  : 

KR.  15150.  A  bill  to  protect  tbe  pubUc 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply  with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wbolesomeness  and  that  tbe  dairy  farms  on 
which  milk  Is  produced  and  the  plants  In 
which  such  products  are  produced  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  sanitation,  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    ROB    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Stokes)  : 

HJl.  15151.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4a, 
the  conunodlty  distribution  program  of  tbe 
Agriculture  and  Consimier  Protection  Act  of 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


H.R.  15152.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  16153.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
tbe  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize cost-of-living  increase  in  such  bene- 
fits and  in  State  supplementary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  In  such  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  Increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home  re- 
lief payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  permit 
payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  In  certain  cases,  and  to  continue  on  a 
permanent  basis  tbe  provision  making  sup- 
plemental security  Income  recipients  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Mr.   Davis   of   South    Carolina,   Mr. 
GuDE,  and  Mr.  Parris)  : 
H.R.  15154.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  section 
5704(a)  (2) ,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  15155.  A  bUl  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  develop- 
ment.  Including   tbe  Corps  of  Engineers— 
civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Depwtment  of  tbe  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tenneesee  VaUey  Authority,  tbe  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposea 
By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ketch- 
tTM,  and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1044.  Joint  resolution  designating 
tbe  premises  occupied  by  tbe  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  tbe  ofliclal  residence  of  tbe 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  tbe  Inciimbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;    to    tbe    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RKTD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  512.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  tbe 
United  States  endorses  Lake  Placid.  N.Y., 
as  the  site  of  the  1980  winter  Olympic 
Games,  provided  that  Olympic  plans  and  ac- 
tivities do  not  confilct  with  environmental 
laws  or  regulations  respecting  Adirondack 
Park;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

489.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to 
providing  Information  to  the  public  con- 
cerning production  and  consumer  costs  of 
farm  products;  to  the  Committee  on  .'Agri- 
culture. 

490.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  providing  Information  to  the  public 
concerning  production  and  consumer  costs 
of  farm  products;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

491.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  daylight 
saving  time;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ever-present  and  ever-gracious  God, 
touch  our  hearts  with  the  warmth  of 
Thy  love  and  our  minds  with  the  wonder 
of  Thy  wisdom.  Enlarge  our  human 
powers  with  the  strength  which  comes 
from  Thee.  Infuse  our  lives  with  the 
qualities  of  character  which  fit  us  for 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  May  we  see 
beyond  the  baffling  and  bewildering 
events  of  the  times,  the  mysterious  but 
certain  movement  of  Thy  spirit  and  the 
unfoldment  of  Thy  coming  kingdom. 
Spare  us  from  the  cynicism  and  skepti- 
cism which  clouds  the  holy  vision  of  a 
better  nation  and  a  better  world.  As  we 
pray  for  all  in  this  Chamber  so  we  pray 
for  all  leaders  of  our  Government  that 
they  may  honor  their  oflBce  by  service 
pleasing  to  Thee. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and 
Master.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  May  31,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  Jtempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rules  vn 
and  vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  AT 
U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  206. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 


S.J.  Res.  206,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  tbe  UJ5. 
Military  Academy  one  citizen  of  tbe  King- 
dom of  Laos. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Army  Is  authorized  to  permit  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution,  one  person,  who 
Is  a  citizen  of  tbe  Kingdom  of  Laos,  to  re- 
ceive Instruction  at  tbe  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  but  tbe  United  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  expense  on  account  of 
such  instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  tbe  said 
person  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  in- 
struction under  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  discharge, 
dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  appointed 
from  the  United  States,  but  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  appointment  to  any  office  or  posi- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States 
by  reason  of  bis  graduation  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  or  subject  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  tbe  United  States  of 
America. 


HOW  ABOUT  TAXES? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


A  SENATOR'S  SOLILOQUY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
a  nice  Monday  and  no  one  Is  here.  This 
Is  normally  an  excellent  time  for  Sena- 
tors to  speak  because  they  can  avoid 
colloquy,  disagreement,  disapproval,  dis- 
sent, or  even  debate.  In  these  ideal  situa- 
tions, one  would  normally  expound  on 
the  world  situation  at  length,  assuming 
a  great  deal  of  expertise  and  otherwise 
entertaining  those  present ;  namely,  him- 
self and  the  Presiding  Ofllcer. 

But  this  is  too  good  a  Monday  to  throw 
it  away  on  this  kind  of  exercise.  So, 
tempted  as  we  all  are  by  the  sound  of  our 
own  voices,  I  will,  nevertheless,  desist 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
about  taxes?  Income  taxes,  that  is.  What 
is  the  level  of  our  income  tax  burdens 
and  is  this  the  time  to  cut  taxes? 

I  have  secured  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment the  amount  of  income  taxes 
which  were  paid  by  an  individual  with 
a  spouse  and  two  children  on  earned 
income  in  various  amounts  for  the  year 
1963  and  for  the  year  1973.  The  table  Is 
as  follows: 

INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY  OF  A  MARRIED  COUPLE 
WITH  2  DEPENDENTS,  COMPARISON  OF  1963  AND  1973 
LAW 


Earned  income 


1963  lax 


1973  tax 


0 

a 

W8 

245 

402 

569 

744 

905 

1,765 

2,760 

3,890 

11,915 

33,060 


$3.000 J30 

$4,000 200 

$5,000 370 

$6,000 540 

$7,000 no 

$8,000 888 

$9.000 1,075 

$10,000 1, 262 

$15,000 2  291 

$20,000 3,500 

$25,000 4889 

$50,000 14, 576 

$100.000 4i;  274 


The  Congress  over  the  past  10  years 
has  reduced  income  taxes  on  the  money 
the  American  people  earn,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  tax  reductions. 
The  costs  of  government  have  not  been 
reduced.  The  national  debt  was  increased 
in  order  to  lower  taxes.  The  Congress  has 
done  this — has  forced  it  onto  the  Nation. 

I  am  for  reducing  taxes,  but  only  if 
Goverxmaent  expenditures  are  reduced  to 
the  p>oint  that  the  budget  is  balanced 
and  we  have  a  surplus.  Then,  part  of  that 
surplus  should  be  applied  to  the  national 
debt  and  a  sizable  part  of  it  should  be- 
come a  tax  reduction  for  our  people.  To 
reduce  taxes  by  increasing  the  national 
debt,  in  the  absence  of  some  extreme  and 
grave  national  emergency,  is  not  only  a 
deception,  but  a  cruel  deception.  The 
key  to  relief  for  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  taxpayers  is  reduced 
spending. 

Just  where  does  our  money  go?  There 
is  an  official  Government  publication 
called  "The  United  States  Budget  in 
Brief."  The  inside  cover  page  has  a  chart 
which  clearly  sets  forth  what  happens  to 
your  tax  dollar.  Here  is  where  it  goes : 

Benefit  payments  to  individuals $0.37 

Grants    or    payments    to    States    and 

localities .  17 

National  defense .29 

Interest  on  the  national  debt .  07 

All  other  Federal  operations .  10 

Total 1. 00 

"All  other  Federal  operations"  in- 
cludes many  programs.  This  10  cents  of 
each  tax  dollar  pays  for  many  programs 
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S2  laries,  staffs, 

rjunning  Con- 

the  Federal 

works 

the 

De- 

Oepartment, 

jovemment 

other  im- 

They 

of  the  tax 


Including  the  total  cost  of 
travel,  and  allowances  for 
gress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
Bureau  of  Investigation,   public 
projects,  the  Office  of  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Agriculture 
partment,  the  Commerce 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Printing  Office,   and  man] 
portant  functions  of  Government 
are  paid  with  10  cents  out 
dollar. 

A  study  of  these  figures  as 
money  goes  is  most  interesting 
Government — that  is,  all 
I  have  talked  about — including 
of  defending  our  beloved 
counts  for  39  cents  out  of 
lar.  Our  deficit  spending  of 
placed  on  us  an  interest 
takes  7  cents  out  of  every  ta: ; 
when  we  add  to  this  the  payn^ents 
to  individuals  and  to  States 
under    programs    voted    bj 
largely  over  the  last  two  or 
we  arrive  at  a  total  of  61 
dollar.  These  61  cents,  with 
of  that  part  of  the  interest 
war,  is  the  cost  of  the  welf  ar  b 
proponents  of   the   welfare 
done  something  for  the  American 
I  make  no  harsh  criticism  of 
favor  more  Government  programs 
I  do,  but  I  say  let  us  pay  for 
go. 


aad: 

35       ( 

three 
cen  s 

itlie 


Mr.  President,  what  is  the  major  eco- 
nomic problem  that  our  country  faces? 
The  unanimous  verdict  is  that  it  is  in- 
flation. Costs  of  every  desc|ription  are 
soaring.  Families  can  not  make  ends 
meet.  Life  insurance  has  leijs  and  less 
value.  Homes  become  so  expensive  that 
they  are  difficult  to  acquire  from  earn- 
ings. 

Government  causes  inflatioi  i,  and  Gov- 
ernment, perhaps,  is  the  biggest  victim 
of  inflation.  When  Inflation  is  rampant, 
all  Government  expenditure^,  whether 
they  be  for  pajring  retirement  benefits, 
building  highways,  paying  wages,  defend- 
ing the  country,  pas^ng  mddical  bills, 
and  all  else,  likewise  soar.  It  Is  a  vicious 
cycle.  ] 

The  major  cause  of  infiatlon  Is  defi- 
cit spending  and  the  resulting  mounting 
national  debt.  The  1974  fiscal  year  will 
end  on  July  1.  It  is  expected  that  our 
deficit  will  be  $4.7  billion,  and  $9.4  bil- 
lion in  1975.  Our  deficits  ovet  the  past 
5  years  have  been  as  follows: 
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.0  where  our 

General 

operations 

the  cost 

Country,   ac- 

tax  dol- 

he  pest  has 

l^urden  that 

dollar,  and 

of  cash 

localities 

Congress, 

decades, 

of  the  tax 

exception 

load  due  to 

state.  Tlie 

state   have 

people. 

1  >ersons  who 

than 

them  as  we 


[In  bUUons] 

1970  

1971    

1973   

1978 

1974  (estimated) 


•2.8 
23.0 
23.2 
14.3 
4.7 

Politicians  and  office  holders  may 
theorize  concerning  the  cause;  of  infla- 
tion, and  they  may  advance  such  non- 
sense as  a  full  employment  bjdget,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  as  defici^  spending 
goes,  so  goes  inflation. 

How  can  we  have  a  balanced  budget? 
Resolutions  and  speeches  will  not  do  It. 
Promises  will  not  bring  it  aljout.  Even 
budget  reform  measures  suc4  as  Con- 
gress passed  recently  will  not  liing  about 
a  balanced  budget.  Sporadic  slashing  of 
a  number  of  Items  In  the  buc  get  which 
caimot  be  Justified  should  be  done,  but 


it  is  not  adequate  to  scratch  the  surface 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  Claims  of  tax 
reform  will  not  balance  the  budget.  Con- 
gress should  continuously  work  toward 
tax  reform  to  do  justice  to  every  tax- 
payer. If  some  individuals  or  groups  are 
not  paying  their  just  share,  it  should  be 
corrected;  but  to  advance  the  idea  that 
if  certain  "others"  were  required  to  pay 
what  they  should  pay,  there  would  be 
ample  money  to  pay  for  all  the  spending 
which  has  been  voted  and  promised  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

If  all  of  these  other  proposals  for  a 
balanced  budget  have  failed,  how  can 
we  have  a  balanced  budget?  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it. 
We  need  a  constitutional  provision  that 
compels  the  Government  to  live  within 
its  means.  A  mere  prohibition  in  the 
Constitution  is  not  the  answer.  If  our 
Constitution  were  amended  merely  to 
require  that  if  there  were  no  money  in 
the  Treasury  there  could  be  no  expen- 
ditures, we  would  find  it  unworkable.  For 
instance,  if  all  the  money  is  gone  and 
there  are  2  months  yet  to  go  in  the  year, 
should  we  stop  all  Government?  Or, 
should  we  stop  paying  benefits  to  in- 
dividuals? Or,  should  we  close  veterans' 
hospitals?  Or  should  the  Government 
stop  aU  payments? 

My  prcHJOsal,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142,  for  a  constitutional  amendment, 
would  impose  a  mandatory  automatic 
surtax  every  year  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget.  It  would  work  auto- 
matically. It  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  politicians  to  thwart.  Politicians 
and  officeholders  never  o(ppose  a  balanced 
budget.  They  just  say  It  is  a  good  idea, 
but  not  now. 

A  surtax  is  a  percentage  tax  on  the 
regxilar  tax.  For  example,  if  a  3-percent 
or  a  5-percent  or  a  10-percent  surtax 
were  needed  to  balance  the  budget,  every 
taxpayer  would  figure  his  or  her  tax  In 
the  ordinary  way  and  increase  it  by  the 
needed  percentage. 

The  proposal  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  balanced  budget.  If  the 
President  recommended  a  greater 
amoimt  of  expenditures  than  the  esti- 
mated tax  receipts,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  and  figure  the  rate  of  surtax 
needed  in  order  to  bring  the  budget  in 
balance.  This  would  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  as  part  of  his  budget  message. 
Congress  rightfully  Is  in  control  of  the 
taxing  power.  That  control  by  Congress 
is  not  disturbed.  Congress  would  still 
have  full  power  to  determine  the  level  of 
spending  and  the  level  of  taxation. 

If  the  President  submitted  a  budget 
that  Included  j»  surtax  in  order  to  put 
It  in  balance.  Congress  could  do  several 
things:  Congress  could  lower  expendi- 
tures so  a  surtax  would  not  be  required: 
Congress  could,  if  It  chose,  Impose  some 
other  kind  of  tax  in  order  to  prevent  a 
deficit,  and  thus  the  surtax  would  not 
be  needed;  Congress  could  work  its  will 
on  expenditures;  Congress  might  In- 
Increase  expenditures,  in  which  case  It 
would  have  to  Increase  tax  revenues,  or  a 
surtax  would  automatically  be  imposed. 
This  constitutional  amendment  fur- 
ther provides  that  at  appropriate  times 
during  the  year  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  would  be  required 
to  determine  the  level  of  spending  which 
Congress  had  voted  and  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expected  revenues;  and  If  the 
expenditures  exceeded  the  estimated 
revenue  receipts,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  re- 
quired to  calculate  the  amount  of  surtax 
needed  to  put  the  budget  in  balance.  If 
Congress  did  not  reduce  expenditures  or 
impose  other  taxes,  this  surtax  would 
automatically  be  imposed  and  collected. 
It  might  well  be  asked,  "What  should 
the  country  do  if  war  is  declared  or  a 
nationwide  grave  economic  emergency 
should  be  upon  us?"  My  proposal  cames 
a  provision  that  would  permit  Congress 
under  such  circumstances  to  set  aside 
the  provisions  for  a  mandatory  balanced 
budget  for  a  year,  upon  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

If  a  war  or  great  emergency  lasted 
more  than  a  year,  the  set-aside  provision 
could  be  continued  but  there  would  have 
to  be  a  vote  upon  the  question  every  year. 
If  our  country  faced  such  a  serious  sit- 
uation, I  am  convinced  that  the  three- 
fourths  vote  of  each  House  of  Congress 
could  be  obtained. 

To  some  it  might  seem  strange  that  a 
conservative  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska  would  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  could  result  in  higher 
taxes.  The  answer  is  twofold.  Hrst,  if 
we  are  to  have  high  spending,  taxes  must 
be  high.  Second,  I  believe  that  if  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  faced  with 
the  question  of  reducing  expenditures  or 
collecting  the  necessary  taxes,  they  will 
reduce  expenditures.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  my  proposal  will  result  in 
less  expenditures  and.  in  turn,  less  taxes. 
Mr.  President,  the  way  the  situation  is 
now.  Congress  votes  for  more  and  more 
expenditures.  Congress  does  not  face  up 
to  the  situation  and  levy  the  necessary 
taxes.  The  deficits,  the  debts  go  on  and 
on.  Senators  rise  In  this  Chamber  and 
offer  proposals  to  reduce  taxes  that  take 
away  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue  but. 
they  do  not  accompany  their  proposals 
with  reductions   in  spending,   and  the 
deficits  go  on  and  on. 

Oh,  we  can  resolve,  we  can  pound  the 
table,  and  we  can  get  excited  about  one 
item,  but  the  fact  remains  that  that  is 
not  enough  to  balance  the  budget.  Tax 
reform  Is  Important,  but  It  will  not  do  It. 
The  budget  reform  bill  will  not  bring  in  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  witness 
in  this  Chamber  in  the  coming  weeks  at- 
tempts to  further  Injure  the  financial 
security  of  this  country  by  Irresponsible 
tax  reduction  proposals.  What  we  should 
be  doing  Is  to  advance  a  constitutional 
provision  and  submit  It  to  the  States 
that  would  compel  the  Government  to 
pay  as  we  go. 

Mr.  President,  It  might  be  later  than 
we  think.  I  am  not  a  pessimist.  It  is 
never  too  late  as  long  as  men  are  willing 
to  fight,  and  we  should  fight  for  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  Integrity  and  honesty 
for  the  U.S.  Government. 

There  Is  no  way  of  heading  off  Inflation 
imless  we  put  our  financial  house  in 
order  and  end  deficit  financing.  History 
has  proven  that  this  cannot  be  suxiom- 
pllshed     unless     our     Constitution    Is 
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amended  to  require  It.  I  appeal  to  con- 
cerned citizens  everywhere  to  help  in  the 
passage  by  Congress  and  the  ratification 
by  the  States  of  this  constitutional 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Cttrtis)  . 

The  gravity  of  our  Inflationary  prob- 
lems cannot  be  overstated.  Prices  In  the 
United  States  have  recently  been  rising 
faster  than  in  any  other  peacetime  period 
in  our  history,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  period  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
If  this  rate  continues,  the  very  future  of 
our  coimtry  is  in  danger. 

The  immediate  causes  of  this  Inflation 
are  not  Impossible  to  Identify.  There  were 
disappointing  crop  harvests  in  a  number 
of  countries  in  1972.  There  was  a  dra- 
matic increase  In  worldwide  demand  for 
labor,  raw  materials,  and  finished  goods 
In  1973.  More  recently,  the  oil  exporting 
countries  drastically  altered  the  tradi- 
tional supplies  and  prices  of  petroleum 
products.  Wage  and  price  controls  re- 
sulted in  severe  economic  distortions,  and 
their  termination  has  brought  on  the 
expected  bulge  in  wages  and  prices.  Un- 
derlying all  of  this,  however.  Is  continued 
irresponsible  Government  spending 
which  all  too  often  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  premise  that  if  enough  money  is 
thrown  at  a  problem,  it  will  go  away. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  In  a  world  of 
limited  resources  and  we  simply  cannot 
continue  the  naive  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  spend  its  way  to 
Utopia.  Somewhere,  sometime,  someone 
has  to  pay,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  paying  right  now  with  the 
ever-decreasing  value  of  their  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  appears 
that  the  only  real  action  being  taken 
against  infiatlon  Is  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  efforts  to  control  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply. 

It  will  be  disastrous  for  us  If  we  rely 
solely  on  this  Instrument  to  combat  In- 
flation. Tight  money  is  already  drying  up 
the  housing  Industry.  The  prime  and 
other  Interest  rates  are  at  record  levels. 
The  stock  market  continues  Its  slump. 
Monetary  policy  plays  a  most  Important 
role  In  combatiiig  inflation,  but  I  em- 
phasize that  monetary  policy  alone  can- 
not solve  the  problem.  We  must  attack 
the  basic  disparity  between  demand  and 
supply — and  particularly  Government 
demand. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis).  His 
resolution    calls    for    a    constitutional 


amendment  to  Impose  a  mandatory  auto- 
matic surtax  every  year  if  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  balanced  budget.  It  Is  sensi- 
ble and  it  is  realistic.  It  provides  a  rea- 
sonable exception  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency. 

It  is  regrettable  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
would  hope  that  Members  of  this  body 
collectively  would  exhibit  the  same  judg- 
ment and  restraint  that  commonsense 
citizens  throughout  this  country  exhibit 
in  planning  a  simple  household  budget — 
that  it  would  be  recognized  that  a  coun- 
try, just  like  an  individual,  carmot  con- 
tinually spend  more  than  is  taken  In. 
However,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  un- 
likely that  Congress  will  face  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities, absent  an  amendment  of 
this  nature.  Accordingly  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  this  amendment. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  continued  attention  and  considera- 
tion be  given  to  other  measures  necessary 
to  control  inflation.  We  must  continue 
action  to  encourage  increased  production 
of  supplies  in  the  energy  and  agricultural 
areas.  We  must  examine  the  impact  of 
union  monopoly  power  on  our  economy. 
We  must  encourage  voluntary  restraint 
on  the  part  of  both  business  and  labor. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  and  other 
economic  spokesmen  are  making  the 
traditional  election  year  call  for  a  tax 
cut.  This  may  be  good  election  year  poU- 
tics,  but  it  Is  bad  economics.  A  tax  cut 
will  boost  consumer  demand  and  ulti- 
mately will  send  prices  only  higher.  Its 
most  obvious  Impact  will  be  to  Increase 
the  Federal  deficit.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
simply  deceiving  the  American  taxpayer 
to  give  with  one  hand  by  reducing  taxes, 
while  taking  with  the  other  by  increas- 
ing inflation.  I  strongly  oppose  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  unless  Government 
spending  is  also  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  can  be  con- 
trolled, but  it  will  take  dedication  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  everyone.  The 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Curtis  is  an 
example  of  such  dedication  and  sacrifice, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  further 
that  I  recall  the  late  Senator  Harry  Byrd, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  distlngviished 
Members  of  the  Senate,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving.  Introduced  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  resolution  some 
years  ago  to  provide  that  we  would  not 
spend  more  than  we  took  in  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  His  distinguished  son  has  car- 
ried on  In  the  same  way.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  other 
Senators  have  been  interested  in  this 
matter;  and  it  Is  important  that  we  take 
action. 

We  have  been  talking  about  balancing 
the  budget,  but  it  has  been  mere  talk.  We 
have  spent  more  than  we  have  taken  in 
for  24  out  of  the  last  30  years.  How  much 
longer  can  we  go  on  this  way?  How  many 
years  are  we  going  to  go  before  we  bal- 
£mce  the  budget? 

I  realize  that  this  solution  is  a  tough 
one,  but  we  have  got  to  have  tough  solu- 
tions. 


The  Senate  has  to  have  the  courage  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  am  not  too  sure 
the  budget  is  going  to  be  balanced  year 
after  year  imless  we  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  require  that  it 
be  done.  If  we  vote  for  this  constitu- 
tional amendment,  then  it  will  be  re- 
quired that  we  put  on  a  surtax  auto- 
matically if  we  spend  more  than  we  take 
in. 

In  my  State  of  South  Carolina  we  have 
a  similar  provision.  In  my  State  if  we 
spend  more  than  we  take  in  in  any  one 
year,  the  very  next  year  taxes  have  to 
be  increased  to  pay  the  deficit  of  the 
preceding  year.  That  is  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  I  believe  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  the  budget  balanced  in  my 
State,  because  of  that  constitutional 
amendment. 

If  we  can  do  it  in  my  State,  if  other 
States  can  do  it,  then  we  can  also  do  it 
at  the  Federal  level.  I  believe  the  most 
feasible,  the  surest,  and  the  soimdest  way 
to  do  it  is  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  has  been  advocated  here  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  act  on 
this  constitutional  amendment  at  an 
early  date  and  that  we  can  begin  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  cannot  keep  on 
spending  and  spending  and  spending. 

Yes,  I  am  willing  to  give  a  tax  cut,  if 
we  cut  spending.  But  imless  we  cut 
spending,  it  would  be  foolish  to  cut  taxes. 
I  hope  this  resolution  will  receive 
prompt  attention  and  favorable  action. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  under  my  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  Senator  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  has  indi- 
cated he  will  yield  further  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  his  fellow  citizens  by  his 
speech  in  the  Senate  this  morning. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  what  is  certainly  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  our  Natior  today, 
namely,  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  put  its  financial  house  in 
order.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  infiatlon  under  control,  I  am 
convinced  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
cost  of  living  under  control,  until  the 
Federal  Government  puts  its  own  house 
in  order  and  gets  Its  spending  under 
control. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  on  page 
2  of  his  speech  today,  points  out  he  favors 
reducing  taxes  but  only  if  Government 
expenditures  are  reduced  to  the  point 
that  the  budget  is  balanced  and  a  sur- 
plus is  created. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina just  pointed  out,  if  we  attempt  to 
reduce  taxes  without  reducing  expend- 
itures, then  I  submit  we  are  acting  in 
a  highly  irresponsible  way.  The  only  way 
we  can  logically  reduce  tsixes  Is  to  reduce 
Government  spending.  Unless  we  do  re- 
duce spending,  unless  we  do  eliminate 
the  smashing  deficits,  then  I  submit  in- 
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flation  will  continue  anc 
living  will  continue  to  rise. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that _. 

citizen  is  far  more  Eilert  tc|  this  problem 
than  are  a  majority  of  tht  Members  of 
the  Congress.  The  past  t\^o  weekends  I 
spent  out  among  the  peop]  e  of  Virginia, 
and  I  find  that,  wherever  ]  go,  the  more 
people  I  talk  with,  the  m<ire  concerned 
they  are  with  the  inflation  that  is  eating 
so  heavily  into  every  wag€  earner's  pay 
check  and  into  every  house  kMq's  grocery 
dollar. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  today 
points  out  one  method  that  jean  be  taken, 
which,  if  taken,  can  bring  la  halt  to  this 
soaring  inflation. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraika  points  out 
in  his  speech  today  that  th^  cause  of  in^ 
flation  is  deficit  spendin 
another   important   point, 
what  he  calls  the  nonse: 
employment  budget. 

We  have  heard  so  much  here  In  the 
last  few  years  about  the  [full  employ- 
ment budget.  Well,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  points  out.  that  i^ just  so  much 
nonsense.  1 

I  would  go  stronger  thai  that,  and  I 
would  say  it  is  a  fraud  on  fhe  American 
people  to  say  that  the  I  Government 
should  spend  what  presumably  It  would 
have  in  the  way  of  revenujes — if — M  we 
have  full  employment,  wh|ch  we  don't 
have  and  do  not  expect  ti  have.  That 
is  like  saying  that  I  would  bot  be  broke 
if  my  uncle  had  left  me  aT million  dol- 
lars. 

I  agree  with  the  Senatir  from  Ne- 
braska— it  is  a  lot  of  non^nse.  Fortu- 
nately, we  now  have  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  does  not  beliete  in  the  con- 
cept of  a  full  employment  b  idget.  Secre- 
tary Simon  is  talking  aboul  the  need  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  —a  balanced 
budget  in  the  real  sense,  ndt  in  the  full 
emplyoment  sense.  Secretary  Simon's 
voice  I  find  to  be  a  refreshmg  one. 

The  one  man  in  Governmeht  today  who 
has  done  as  much  as  he  k&n  to  bring 
about  some  semblance  of  sahlty  and  sol- 
vency to  our  Nation,  Dr.  A|thur  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,' 
has  taken  steps  necessary  f^om  a  mone- 
tary point  of  view.  But  he  ctinnot  do  the 
job  alone.  | 

The  administration  and  the  Congress, 
as  I  see  it.  must  work  together  to  get 
spending  under  control  and  to  eliminate 
deficits  if  we  are  going  ta  get  infla- 
tion under  control. 

I  want  to  comment  also  c  n  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senate  r  from  Ne- 
braska on  page  9  of  his  exc<illent  speech 
today  in  which  he  points  (lut  that  the 
proposal  submitted  by  him  I  his  morning 
would  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
balanced  budget. 

That,  as  I  see  It.  Is  essential.  Unless 
the  President  submits  to  this  Congress  a 
balanced  budget,  there  is  ro  way.  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  the  Nation  will 
have  a  balanced  budget.  But  in  the  last 
few  years,  unfortunately,  tfte  President 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  deliber- 
ately imbalanced  budget.  Until  that  con- 
cept is  thrown  into  the  trasi  can  by  the 
administration.  I  submit  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  balanced  buc  get. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska points  out  today  as  part  of  his 
proposal  requiring  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  is  a  vital  and  basic 
part  of  any  effort  to  bring  about  an  elim- 
ination of  deficit  spending. 

In  that  regard,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Government  has  not  balanced  its 
Federal  funds  budget  since  1960.  It  has 
not  had  a  surplus  or  a  balanced  budget 
in  Its  Federal  funds  since  President 
Elsenhower  left  office,  and  that  was  a 
long  time  ago.  The  accumulated  Federal 
funds  deficit  of  the  Federal  Gvoemment 
for  the  short  6-year  period  fiscal  1970 
through  fiscal  1975  will  be  $133  billion, 
or  25  percent  of  the  total  national  debt. 
Yes,  25  percent  of  the  total  debt  will 
have  been  incurred  In  that  short  period 
of  time,  just  6  years. 

So  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  feel, 
has  made  a  major  contribution  to  his 
fellow  citizens  in  taking  the  leadership 
today,  in  focusing  attention  on  this  vital 
subject.  It  affects  the  pocketbook  of 
every  working  man  and  woman  in  our 
Nation. 

The  Inflation  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing Is  a  tax.  It  Is  a  hidden  tax. 
It  Is  a  cruel  tax.  It  hits  hardest  those  on 
fixed  incomes  and  those  in  the  lower  and 
middle  economic  groups. 

It  Is  to  eliminate  Infiation  or  get  it 
under  control.  It  is  to  eliminate  the 
smashing  deficits  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  introduced  this  leg- 
islation and  has  made  the  excellent 
speech  that  he  has.  I  am  so  pleased  to 
commend  and  congratulate  him  for  the 
important  speech  he  has  made  in  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  who  is  not  In  the  Chamber  at  this 
moment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  require  be 
yielded  to  him  from  the  time  available 
to  the  majority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
cosponsorlng  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142,  and  I  commend  him  on  his  thought- 
ful remarks.  I  also  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  wise  expressions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  THirRMOND>  and,  of  course,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.). 

As  the  Senator  -is  aware.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  root  cause  of  inflation 
today  may  be  found  nowhere  else  but  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  Itself.  It  is  Con- 
gress that  refuses  to  restrain  Itself;  it  is 
Congress  that  continually  appropriates 
more  money  than  comes  In  for  more  pro- 
grams than  the  citizens  know  how  to 
deal  with.  And  it  Is  Congress  that  re- 
fuses to  face  up  to  the  only  honest  rem- 
edy for  its  mistakes — raising  the  money 
to  cover  the  steadily  rising  expenditures. 
Congress  refuses  to  make  the  unpopular 
decisions.  In  short,  it  is  Congress  that 
refuses  to  refuse. 

Six  times  on  this  floor,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vlrgtola 
(Mr.  Harrt  p.  Btrd,  Jr),  and  I  have  at- 


tempted to  get  the  Senate  to  act  upon 
the  question  of  a  balanced  budget.  We 
have  not  asked  the  Senate  to  vote  re- 
strictions upon  Itself;  we  have  asked  the 
Senate  only  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  not  dif- 
flcult  to  present  a  balanced  budget;  it 
only  requires  that  Income  be  matched 
to  outgo.  Either  spending  must  be 
slashed,  or  taxes  raised.  It  Is  £is  simple 
as  that. 

But  6  times,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  refused  to  accept  this  proposal,  al- 
though on  one  occasion  43  Senators  in- 
dicated support  of  such  a  move.  Never- 
theless, the  Senate  has  not  acted.  The 
reason  is  very  obvious.  If  the  President 
submitted  a  balanced  budget,  the  burden 
would  be  squarely  upon  the  Congress  to 
keep  It  balanced.  If  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  show  the  way  to  fiscal  sanity, 
Congress  would  be  in  a  fine  predicament 
if  it  went  on  the  usual  spending  spree. 
Congress  should  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  all  It  pleases  and  let  the 
President  take  the  blame  for  Inflation 
and  Inequitable  taxes. 

That  Is  why  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
solve  the  problem.  In  fact,  it  would  turn 
the  sltuatlcwi  inside-out.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion required  a  balanced  budget,  with 
an  automatic  surtax  to  keep  Income 
matched  to  spending,  all  of  a  sudden 
spending  would  become  very  impopular. 
It  would  not  take  long  for  the  citizenry 
to  associate  the  higher  taxes  they  would 
be  paying  with  the  spending  programs 
urged  by  the  incumbent  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  confident  that,  within  a  brief 
while  after  this  amendment  were  rati- 
fied by  the  several  States,  there  would 
be  many  ardent  converts  in  Congress  to 
the  doctrines  of  economic  prudence  and 
restraint  in  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  a  moment  ago  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  men- 
tioned the  Federal  deficit.  I  want  to  re- 
Iterate  that  within  the  next  year  or  18 
months  the  Federal  debt  of  this  country 
wUl  be  In  excess  of  a  half  trillion  dol- 
lars—over $500  binion. 

The  last  time  I  checked  for  a  speclflc 
figure  was  April  18.  and  the  Federal  debt 
on  that  day  was  $473,014,648,856.11;  and 
upon  further  inquiry  the  Treeisury  De- 
partment informed  me  that  just  f  year 
ago,  April  18,  1973,  the  total  Federal 
debt  was  $455,570,163,323.85. 

I  mention  these  precise  figures  to 
emphasize  that  this  represents  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  debt  in  1  year's 
time  of  about  $18  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  where  the  body 
Is  biuied.  This  is  the  cause  of  inflation. 
Let  us  cease  to  receive  the  American  peo- 
ple. Let  us  tell  them  the  truth.  I  think 
about  the  young  people  who  come  into 
the  Chamber  watching  their  democracy 
in  action.  They  hear  all  of  the  pious 
claims  of  "doing  <his  for  the  people"  and 
"doing  that  for  the  people."  But  I  think 
of  the  yoimg  people  who  will  be  paying 
this  debt,  plus  interest,  throughout  their 
lives,  and  I  submit  that  it  is  a  fraud  on 
them  to  continue  to  thrust  America  Into 
the  swamps  of  socialism. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  so  eloquently  said,  I  think 
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the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  tell  them 
the  truth  about  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tell  them  the  truth  about  who 
is  really  responsible  for  the  Inflation  that 
is  running  rampant  In  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  in  this  effort,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  resolution  before  this  body. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  allow  me 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Curtis,  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation  today  on  "How  About 
Taxes".  Having  worked  with  him  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  have  great  admiration  for  his 
grasp  of  economics  and  his  dedication  to 
fiscal  responsibility. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I 
heartily  endorse  what  my  colleague  has 
said. 

In  the  past  several  years  we  have  seen 
a  great  push  to  bring  more  honesty  into 
Government  and  our  commercial  system. 
We  have  sought  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  more  Information  so  they  can  make 
better  judgments  about  the  value  of  the 
product  they  are  receiving. 

This  amendment  might  be  called 
the  truth-in-Federal-spendlng  amend- 
ment. Or  we  could  call  it  truth-In-label- 
Ing  or  truth-in-bilUng. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  hucksterlsm  by 
politicians  who  promise  their  constit- 
uents something  for  nothing. 

Each  year  each  taxpayer  would  get  a 
true  accounting  of  what  he  owes  the 
Government,  and  he  could  then  decide 
whether  the  product  Is  worth  the  price. 
If  the  citizen  Is  satisfied  that  he  Is  get- 
ting his  money's  worth,  then  he  votes  to 
retain  his  elected  officials.  If  the  citizen 
feels  that  he  is  getting  bilked,  then  he 
votes  to  throw  out  the  big  spenders. 

As  it  is,  this  Congress  and  our  Gov- 
ernment are  lying  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  cost  of  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  Government  is  not  being 
financed  by  taxes,  but  by  inflation. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative  I  share  my  col- 
league's distaste  for  increasing  taxes.  If. 
however.  It  Is  the  threat  of  Increased 
taxes  that  is  necessary  to  bring  our 
budgetary  process  back  to  fiscal  sanity, 
then  I  must  support  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  inflation  is  the 
crudest  of  taxes.  Inflation  falls  hard- 
est on  the  retired  and  the  poor,  those 
who  are  least  able  to  cope  with  it.  Infla- 
tion is  demoralizing  for  those  who  work 
hard  to  support  their  families,  only  to 
find  that  the  more  they  earn  the  less 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  buy. 

Senator  Curtis  cited  some  interesting 
figures  which  give  the  Illusion  that  taxes 
have  been  reduced  over  the  decade  be- 
tween 1963  and  1973. 

These  figures  provide  only  an  illusion 
of  tax  reduction.  The  figures  do  not  take 
into  account  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

In  1963  a  $10,000  income  was  con- 
sidered very  adequate.  Most  people 
thought  that  If  they  ever  earned  $10,000 
they  would  be  on  easy  street. 

As  the  figures  show,  the  tax  on  a  $10,- 
000  Income  In  1963  was  $1,262  as  com- 
pared with  $905  In  1973. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind,  however,  that 
In  today's  economy  it  probably  takes  a 
$20,000  Income  to  approach  the  living 


standard  provided  by  $10,000  a  decade 
earlier. 

What  we  should  compare  Is  the  tax- 
load  on  a  $10,000  income  in  1963  with  the 
taxload  on  a  $20,000  income  today.  In 
such  a  comparison,  the  tax  today  is  $2,760 
or  more  than  double  the  $1,262  of  a  dec- 
ade earlier. 

So  in  1963  the  family  with  a  $10,000 
income  paid  about  12.6  percent  of  it  in 
Federal  taxes.  Today,  with  a  comparable 
income — $20,000  inflated — the  tax  per- 
centage is  about  13.8. 

We  also  must  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  State  and  local  taxes,  including 
those  for  education,  has  shot  up  tre- 
mendously in  the  past  decade.  A  great 
deal  of  this  increase  has  been  triggered 
by  the  Federal  Government  either  re- 
quiring or  enticing  States  and  localities 
into  expensive  new  programs. 

It  is  Federal  spending  which  has  been 
the  primary  cause  of  inflation  in  this 
country.  Excessive  Federal  spending  robs 
our  economic  sj'stem  of  capital  which  is 
needed  to  provide  reasonable  loan  rates 
for  housing.  Federal  spending  Incites  in- 
flation psychology  which  throws  our  en- 
tire system  out  of  kilter  and  negates 
normally  effective  measures  of  maintain- 
ing our  economic  stability. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  a  certain  end  to  this  spending 
mania  is  to  tear  up  our  credit  cards  and 
start  operating  as  realistic  and  responsi- 
ble administrators.  Congress  must  stop 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  economic 
future  of  our  people.  This  amendment 
would  bring  stability  and  responsibility 
back  into  our  system. 


Resolution 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  of  15  minutes  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PEirnONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  th«  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 


Whereas,  Two  recent  decisions  by  the  Onlt- 
ed  States  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  son- 
stuutionallty  of  abortion  statutes  m  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Georgia  have  Interpre- 
ted the  United  States  Constitution  In  a  fash- 
Ion  slgnlflcantly  different  from  the  convic- 
tions of  most  American  citizens  about  th 
values  of  human  life;  and 

Whereas.  The  sweeping  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  these  cases 
Is  an  obvious  rejection  of  the  xinbom  chUd's 
right  to  life  through  the  full  nine  month 
gestation  period;  and 

Whereas.  The  fundamental  protection  of 
life  In  our  United  States  Constitution  ought 
not  be  modified,  diluted  or  abridged  by  Ju- 
dicial Interpretation;  and 

Whereas,  Is  Is  Incumbent  upon  those  peo- 
ple m  this  country  who  believe  that  the 
defenseless  unborn  deserve  protection  In  our 
modern  society;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seven-.y- 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  House  concurring  herein,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  lu-ged 
and  requested  to  adopt  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  that  wUl  guarantee  the  explicit 
protection  of  all  unborn  human  life  through- 
out Its  development  subordinate  only  to  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  mother,  and  vrtU  guar- 
antee that  no  human  life  shall  be  denied 
equal  protection  of  law  or  deprived  of  life 
on  account  of  age,  sickness  or  condition  of 
dependency  and  that  Congress  and  the  sev- 
eral states  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation;  tnd 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Illlnola  Congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Cleric  of  the  United  States  Houae 
of  Representatives.  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  3546.  A  blU  to  extend  for  1  year  the  time 
for  entering  into  a  contract  under  section 
106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974  (Rept.  No.  93-891). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce,  with  an  amendment : 

H.R.  11295.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Pish  Conservation  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  autborlzatl3n  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-«92). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  14291.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  permit  U.S. 
participation  In  International  enforcement  of 
fish  conservation  In  additional  geographic 
areas,  pursuant  to  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries, 
1949,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93- 
893). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  585.  A  blU  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  ampli- 
tude modulated  (AM)  and  frequency  modu- 
lated   (FM)    broadcasts   (Rept.   No.   93-895). 

By  Mr.  PANNIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  283.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono  County, 
Calif.  (Rept.  No.  93-694). 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "Tl  CE  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL IMMUNITY  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  CONGRESS  •  -  REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE— (REPl.  NO.  93-896) 


IVIr.  METCALF,  from  thfc 
mlttee    on     Congressional 
submitted  a  report  entitle^ 
stitutional    Immunity    of 
Congress."  on  the  legislatlvi 
gress  in  gathering  and  disclosing 
mation    (together   with 
Individual  views),  which  w$ls 
be  printed. 


ac  ditional 


EXECimVE  REPORfrS  OP 
COMMITTEEE 

As  in  executive  session,  he  following 
favorable  reports  of  nomliations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  fcommlttee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Oen.  David  C.  Jones,  U.S.  A  r  Forc«,  to  be 
appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  T'.S.  Air  Force. 

(The  above  nomination  vas  reported 
with  the  recommendation  tl  at  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  responjd  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  befdre  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  th|e  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  fcommlttee  on 
Armed  Services:  [ 

Oen.  George  S.  Brown,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  tUe  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  ^ 
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Joint  Corn- 
Operations, 
"The  Con- 
Members    of 
role  of  Con- 
infor- 
and 
ordered  to 


ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MONTOTA)  : 

S.  3667.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  m  tnist  for  the  Pueblo  of  Lagvma. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3568.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Clbolo  project,  Texas,  and  for 
other  pxuposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Maonttbon)  : 

S.  3569.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


(The  above  nomination  fas  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nation be  confirmed.  subject]to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  befoire  any  duly 
c<Mistltut€d  committee  of  thje  Senate.) 

1 
INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  iolnt  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  read  die  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent!  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indlcatfcd: 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  3561.  A  bill  to  provide  proaedural  rights 
for  Federal  employees  subject  to  proposed 
adverse  actions.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlci. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  reqliest) : 
S.  3562.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  State  forfcontrlbutlon 
to  the  International  Commls8l<in  of  Control 
and  Supervision  In  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (forT himself.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Chukch,  |and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)  : 
S.  3563.  A  bill  to  authorize 
tlon  of  a  highway  bridge  acre 
River   between  Clarkston.   Wat 
I^wlaton.  Idaho.  Referred  to  tt 
on  Public  Worfcs. 

By  Mr.  EaIstLAND: 

S.  3564.  A  bill  to  authorize .^ ^ 

of  parkways  from  the  Highway! Trust  Fund. 
Referred  to  the  (Committee  on  ^bllc  Works 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
8.  3665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  ffeaslbUlty  in- 
vestigation of  a  water  supply  (delivery  sys- 
tem for  the  city  of  Yuma.  Arlzi  Referred  to 
the  Ck)mn:ilttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN:  ! 
S.  3666.  A  bill  to  provide  dal^  summaries 
of  congressional  biislneas  by  njeans  of  toll- 
free  telephone  lines  In   15  pUct  cities.  Re- 


tie  construc- 

the  Snake 

ilngton   and 

Committee 


be  financing 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 

S.  3562.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  State  for 
contribution  to  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  In 
Vietnam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  State  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  In  Vietnam. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  I  am  Intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  tholr  at- 
tention and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
dated  May  21,  1974,  and  the  justification 
for  U.S.  support  to  the  ICCS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3562 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1075  not  to 
exceed  $16,526,000  for  payments  by  the  United 
States  to  help  meet  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national (Commission  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision in  Vlet-Nam:  Provided,  that  funds 
appropriated  iinder  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  be  made  available  for  reimbursement 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  amounts  expended  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  during  fiscal  year  1975 
as  Interim  United  States  payments  to  help 
meet  expenses  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Control  and  Supervision. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  not  to 
exceed  $11,200,000  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
amounts  expended  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  help  meet  expenses 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Control 
and  Supervision  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

See.  3.  Reimbursements  received  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  pur- 


suant to  this  Act  may  be  credited  to  applica- 
ble appropriations  of  that  Agency  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  used 
during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Depahtment  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21, 1974. 
Eon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  proposed  legislation  which  will  au- 
thorize funds  in  FY-1975  of  up  to  $27.7  mil- 
lion for  support  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  Of  this  total  $16.5  mlUion  covers  vital 
services  we  believe  are  needed  to  keep  the 
ICCS  functioning  in  FY-75  and  $115  million 
is  to  reimburse  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  for  expenses  inciured  durine 
FY-74.  * 

We  believe  it  Is  In  the  national  Interest 
that  the  United  States  should  demonstrate 
to  Hanoi,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  we 
support  the  peace-keeping  mechanism  of 
the  Paris  Accords.  As  explained  in  the  at- 
tached justification,  the  ICCS  has  not.  to 
date,  been  as  effective  as  we  had  hoped  in 
enforcing  the  ceasefire  In  Vlet-Nam.  How- 
ever,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  peace 
structure  established  by  the  Paris  Accords.  If 
it  had  to  atrophy  or  to  close  for  lack  of 
funds  an  unraveUlng  of  the  Vlet-Nam  peace 
structure  could  result.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
ence in  South  Vlet-Nam  of  several  hundred 
foreign  personnel  charged  with  overseeing 
the  ceasefire  does,  we  believe,  help  deter  a 
resumption  of  all-out  warfare. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

LiNWOOD  HOLTON, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Justification  for  U.S.  Support  to  tbx 
ICCS 

Well  over  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
signing  of  the  Vlet-Nam  peace  agreement  in 
January  of  1973.  While  there  have  been  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  Implementation  of 
the  cease-fire,  we  believe  nonetheless  that 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  goal  of 
a  full  and  lasting  peace  In  Vlet-Nam.  A  key 
Indicator  is  the  decline  In  battlefield  casual- 
ties since  the  cease-fire  to  a  level  of  about 
one-third  the  casualties  suffered  In  the  years 
preceding  the  Paris  Agreement. 

A  complex  of  factors — including  our  de- 
veloping detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China — has  led  to  this  lowering  of  the  vio- 
lence in  South  Vlet-Nam.  The  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision 
(ICCS)  is  one  of  those  key  factors  serving  to 
keep  the  lid  on  in  that  area.  While  the  per- 
formance of  the  ICCS  has  never  matched  its 
potential,  it  remains  an  essential  part  of  the 
peace  structure  established  by  the  Paris  Ac- 
cords. The  presence  In  South  Vlet-Nam  of 
several  hundred  foreign  personnel  charged 
with  overseeing  the  military  situation  does, 
we  believe,  help  deter  a  resumption  of  all-out 
warfare. 

Since  its  Inception  In  early  1973  the  ICCS 
has  faced  serious  financial  problems.  At  the 
present  time  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Commission  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  flnanclai  support  by  the 
communist  side.  Despite  strong  efforts  on 
our  part,  they  have  declined  to  contribute 
their  full  prescribed  share  and  we  cannot  be 
sure  they  will  contribute  their  full  share  In 
the  future.  It  Is  clear  that  the  communists 
through  their  lack  of  support  are  seeking  to 
Induce  a  reduced  role  or  even  a  termina- 
tion of  the  ICCS.  In  contrast,  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  paid 
Its  full  share  and  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tmue  to  do  BO.  We  continue  to  insist  that  all 
parties  meet  their  financial  obligations  to 
tbe  ICCS. 

In  the  face  of  these  efforts  by  the  com« 
munlst  parties,  we  believe  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  ICCS  be  kept  operational.  The 
atrophy  or  dissolution  of  the  ICCS  would 
clearly  contribute  to  the  unraveUlng  of  the 
Vlet-Nam  peace  structure  and  encourage  a 
renewal  of  general  warfare.  Fiirther,  U.S. 
failure  to  back  the  ICCS  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  co\Ud  well  be  Interpreted  by 
Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  declining  U.S.  interest  In 
a  peaceful  solution  in  Vlet-Nam.  If  the  ICCS 
18  to  survive,  the  U.S.  will  have  to  assure 
an  adequate  level  of  fvmdlng  for  the  Com- 
mission by  contributing  In  excess  of  its  pre- 
scribed share.  In  effect,  the  U.S.  contribution 
will  be  largely  used  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
essential  services  including  transport  and 
communications,  provided  by  American  con- 
tractors. These  services  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  ICCS  budget.  Compared  to  the 
costs  of  our  past  military  Involvement,  the 
price  we  must  now  pay  for  these  peace-keep- 
ing operations  la  remarkably  small. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Church, 
and  Mr.  McCltire)  : 

S.  3563.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  bridge  across  the 
Snake  River  between  Clarkston.  Wash- 
ington and  Lewlston,  Idaho.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
Senators  Jackson,  Church,  and  Mc- 
Clure.  I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  through  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  construct  a  four-lane  lift 
suspension  highway  bridge  across  the 
Snake  River  between  Clarkston,  Wash., 
and  Lewlston,  Idaho.  The  Secretary 
would  also  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  construct  the  necessary  bridge  ap- 
proaches. The  new  bridge  would  be  lo- 
cated approximately  2  miles  upstream  of 
the  present  U.S.  Route  12  bridge  between 
the  two  cities.  For  their  part,  afifected 
State  and  local  jurisdictions  would  be 
required  to:  First,  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  any  damages  re- 
sulting from  the  construction;  second, 
provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  construction;  and, 
third,  maintain  and  operate  the  bridge 
and  approaches  after  they  are  built. 

This  legislation  is  consistent  with  for- 
mal memorials  that  have  been  approved 
by  both  the  Washington  and  Idaho  Leg- 
islatures petitioning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  a  new  Lewiston-Clarkston 
Bridge.  Furthermore,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  development  plans  of 
both  Lewlston  and  Clarkston.  However, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  in- 
troduced as  a  working  draft  and  that  we 
will  be  soliciting  the  views  of  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  officials  in  both  States 
so  that  any  specific  recommendations 
they  may  wish  to  make  regarding 
changes  In  the  bill  will  be  available  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  a  new 
Lewiston-Clarkston  Bridge  has  been 
created  by  construction  of  the  Federal 
Lower  Granite  Lock  and  Dam  project 
on  the  Snake  River.  Therefore,  It  Is  en- 


tirely appropriate  that  the  new  bridge 
and  approaches  be  built  at  Federal 
expense. 

Completion  of  the  Lower  Granite  proj- 
ect In  February  1975  will  substantially 
raise  the  Snake  at  Lewiston-Clarkston. 
Consequently,  the  drawbridge  that  was 
built  in  the  1930's  and  now  serves  as  the 
only  transportation  link  between  the  two 
cities  will  have  to  be  raised  far  more 
frequently  for  vessel  movement.  That  will 
be  the  case  since  the  clearance  imder 
the  bridge  will  be  reduced  from  its  pres- 
ent range  of  26  to  45  feet  to  a  range  of 
13  to  18  feet  according  to  estimates  sup- 
plied by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  That,  In 
turn.  Is  projected  by  local  officials  to 
create  serious  traffic  congestion  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  since  there  are  now 
more  than  22,000  two-way  vehicular  trips 
over  the  bridge  on  sm  average  day.  Be- 
sides the  adverse  impact  the  projected 
congestion  will  have  on  the  local  economy 
and  the  inconvenience  It  will  create  for 
local  residents  who  must  commute  dally 
between  the  two  cities,  it  will  also  pose 
a  direct  threat  to  public  safety  since  the 
only  ambulance  service  available  to 
Clarkston  residents  is  headquartered 
across  the  river  in  Lewlston. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  clear  and  press- 
ing need  for  a  new  bridge — as  proposed 
by  this  bUl — that  will  permit  uninter- 
rupted travel  between  the  two  cities 
despite  the  higher  water  level ;  and  there 
Is  a  clear  and  convincing  justification  for 
the  Federal  Government's  bearing  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches. Consequently,  I  strongly  urge 
the  Public  Works  Committee  to  take 
early  and  affirmative  action  on  this  pro- 
posal once  the  affected  State  and  local 
jurisdictions  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  memorials  passed  by  the  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho  State  Legislatures  peti- 
tioning the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
struct a  new  Lewiston-Clarkston  Bridge 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  106 — State  of 

Washington 
To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent  of   the   United   States,   and    to   the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled 
We,    your   Memorialists,   the   Senate    and 
House   of  Representatives   of  the   State   of 
Washington,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas,  The  two  cities  of  Lewlston, 
Idaho  and  Clarkston,  Washington  are  tbe 
commercial  and  trading  centers  of  the  area 
and  by  the  1970  census,  including  their 
urban  environs,  bad  a  combined  peculation 
m  excess  of  thirty-seven  thousand  people: 
and 

Whereas,  The  cities  of  Lewlston  and 
Clarkston  are  presently  connected  by  a  single 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River  which  carries 
U.8.  Highway  12,  a  federally  aided  primary 
rout*  extending  from  Aberdeen,  Washington 
to  Detroit,  Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  Downstream  from  the  two  cities 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 


is  now  constructing  the  Lower  Granite  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  creating  a  reservoir 
scheduled  for  filling  In  1975;  and 

Whereis,  The  planned  normal  pool  level 
of  the  reservoir  will  be  higher  than  the 
normal  free  fiowlng  high  water  mark  which 
was  the  basis  for  construction  thirty-five 
years  ago  oi  tne  only  bridge  between  the  two 
cities;  and 

Whereas,  The  existing  bridge  structure 
would  restrict  river  traffic  in  view  of  the  size 
of  craft  and  barges  now  being  used  on  the 
river  and  would  necessitate  frequent  bridge 
openings;  and 

Whereas,  On  an  average  day  in  calendar 
year  1972  there  were  twenty-two  thousand 
two-way  vehiclular  trips  across  the  existing 
bridge;  and 

Whereas,  With  the  lift  span  of  the  present 
structure  in  the  open  raised  position,  passage 
between  the  two  cities  is  blocked  and  traffic 
congestion  along  VS.  Highway  12  often  ex- 
tends Into  the  metropolitan  centers  of  both 
cities  creating  additional  traffic  problems; 
and 

Whereas,  The  comprehensive  plan  for  each 
city  includes  a  proposal  for  a  second  span 
across  the  Snake  River  at  sufficient  elevation 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  norma]  navigation 
in  the  planned  pool  behind  the  Lower  Gran- 
ite Dam;  and 

Whereas,  Funds  for  this  project  are  not 
available  from  the  highway  programs  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  the  County  of 
Asotin,  or  the  city  of  Clarkston; 

Now,  therefore,  your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  Congress  begin  Immediate 
action  to  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River 
between  the  cities  of  Lewlston,  Idaho  and 
Clarkston,  Washington. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  this  state. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  105 — ^Legislature 
OP  THE  State  of  Idaho 

A  JOINT   MEMORIAL 

To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
relating  to  funds  for  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River  between  the 
cities  of  Lewlston,  Idaho,  and  Clarkston, 
Wash. 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Sena/te  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  thai: 

Whereas,  the  two  cities  of  Lewlston.  Idaho, 
and  Clarkston,  Washington,  are  the  commer- 
cial and  trading  centers  of  the  area,  and  by 
the  1970  census  had  a  combined  population, 
including  their  urban  environs.  In  excess  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  cities  of  Lewlston  and  Clark- 
ston are  presently  connected  by  a  single 
bridge  across  the  Snake  River  which  carries 
U.S.  Highway  12.  a  federally  aided  primary 
route  extending  from  Aberdeen,  Washington, 
to  Detroit,  Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  downstream  from  the  two  cities 
the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  now  constructing  the  Lower  Granite  Dam 
on  the  Snake  River  creating  a  reservoir  sched- 
uled for  filling  in  1975;  and 

Whereas,  the  planned  normal  pool  level  of 
the  reservoir  will  be  higher  than  the  normal 
free  flowing  high  water  mark  which  was  the 
basis  for  construction  thirty-five  years  ago 
of  the  only  bridge  between  the  two  cttlus;  and 
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Whereas,  the  existing  bridge  structure 
would  restrict  river  traffic  In  v^w  of  the  size 
of  craft  and  barges  now  being  used  on  the 
river  and  would  necessitate  fptquent  bridge 
openings;  and 

Whereas,  on  an  average  day  in  calendar 
year  1972  there  were  twenty-iwo  thousand 
two-way  vehicular  trips  acrost  the  existing 
bridge:  and 

Whereas,  with  the  lift  span  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  in  the  open  ra^ed  position, 
passage  between  the  two  cltlss  Is  blocked 
and  traffic  congestion  along  XJJi  \.  Highway  12 
often  extends  Into  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  both  cities  creating  additional  traffic  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas,  the  comprehensive  jlan  for  each 
city  Includes  a  proposal  for  a  second  span 
across  the  Snake  River  at  sufficient  elevation 
BO  as  not  to  Interfere  with  nofmal  naviga- 
tion In  the  planned  pool  behliid  the  Lower 
Granite  Dam;  and 

Whereas,  funds  for  this  project  are  not 
available  from  the  highway  programs  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  the  County  of  /Jez  Perce  or 
the  City  of  Lewlston. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty -sec  ;ond  Legisla- 
ture, the  Senate  and  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein,  that  we  do 
hereby  respectfully  petition  tte  Honorable 
Pi-esldent  of  the  United  States,  (he  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  begin  immediate  action  to 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  construct 
a  bridge  across  the  Snake  River  between  the 
cities  of  Lewlston,  Idaho,  an*  Clarkston 
W  ashlngton.  [ 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  tiie  Secretary 
or  the  Senate  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  author- 
^  and  directed  to  forward  ciples  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of]  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  an*  Represent- 
atives representing  the  State  6f  Idaho  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  StatL. 

A  SBCOJfD  BRIDGK  FOB  LIWltrOH 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  along  wtth  my  col- 
leagues from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCJlure)  and 
Washington    (Mr.   Magwusgi*  and   Mr 
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Jackson)  a  bill  to  authorize  c<instructlon 
^..^J^S°?^  ^^<^?^  to  spanjthe  Snake 

Baho, 


and 


e    Lower 
id  open  to 


River    between    Lewiston,    I 
Clarkston,  Wash.  Construction  of  thl^ 
bridge    would    relieve    trafflc]  problems 
which    may    occur    when 
Granite  Dam  pool  is  flooded 
navigation. 

The  I/)wer  Granite  lock  !  and  dam 
project  is  a  Federal  endeavof  and  If  Is 
only  proper  that  the  Peder^  Govern- 
ment finance  construction  of  $.  bridge  to 
accommodate  the  trafflc  problems  result- 
ing from  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  project. 

As  introduced  this  bill  vould  au- 
thorize construction,  at  Federal  ex- 
pense, of  a  four-lane,  lift  i  suspension 
highway  bridge  and  approach*  connect- 
ing Lewlston  and  Clarkston  at  river  mile 
142  of  the  Snake  River— approkimately  2 
miles  upstream  from  the  present  US 
Highway  12  bridge.  In  keebhig  wltli 
normal  practice,  local  or  Stati  Interests 
would  provide  lands  and  easements 
necessary  for  construction  of  fflie  bridge 
and  would  maintain  and  ooerate  the 
structure  after  construction. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  is  the 
culmination  of  months  of  work  with  in- 


terested citizens  in  Idaho  and 


Washing- 


ton. Changes  might  be  made   n  the  bill 
submitted  today  but  I  know  bhat  with 


introduction  of  a  bill  we  can  get  the  ball 
off  of  dead  center  and  start  some  mean- 
ingful planning  and  discussions.  I  pledge 
my  continued  support  In  efforts  to  get 
this  bridge  built. 

The  citizens  of  Lewiston  and  Clarkston 
have  made  the  case  which  justifies  Fed- 
eral financing  for  construction  of  this 
bridge.  In  fact,  the  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton State  Legislatures  have  passed  formal 
memorials  supporting  Federal  financing 
of  a  second  bridge.  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture's memorial  be  entered  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The  existing  Interstate  bridge  was 
completed  in  1939  and  consists  of  a 
lift  span  over  the  chaimel  of  the  Snake 
River.  With  completion  of  Lower  Granite 
Dam,  and  the  subsequent  raising  of  the 
water  level,  traffic  on  the  river  will  be 
halted  unless  the  lift  span  Is  raised  each 
time  a  large  boat  or  barge  attempts  to 
pass  under. 

Furthermore,  raising  of  the  reservoir 
is  expected  to  increase  river  trafflc  sub- 
stantially making  more  frequent  raising 
of  the  existing  bridge  necessary,  causing 
interruption  of  traffic  and  congestion  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge.  However,  fre- 
quent raising  of  the  existing  bridge  will 
cause  serious  problems  beyond  trafflc 
congestion.  The  two  cities  directly  In- 
volved conduct  cooperative  health  and 
safety  programs.  Reciprocal  agreements 
are  In  effect  in  the  areas  of  fire  protec- 
tion, ambulance  service,  and  police  serv- 
ices. Lewiston  has  the  only  pathology 
laboratory  and  blood  bank  to  serve  both 
cities.  The  old  bridge,  with  a  design  cycle 
of  another  era  which  requires  as  much  as 
20  to  25  minutes  to  raise  and  lower,  is 
outdated  and  must  be  supplemented  with 
this  second  bridge. 

For  these  reasons,  this  legislation 
should  be  enacted.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  so  that  a  bill  can  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  3566.  A  bill  to  provide  daily  sum- 
maries of  congressional  business  by 
means  of  toll-free  telephone  lines  In  15 
pilot  cities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

LEGISLATIVX      INlfORMATION      SEKVICK 
TELEPHOKE   PSOGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  dally  simimarles  of  congres- 
sional business  by  means  of  toll-free  tele- 
phone lines  In  15  pilot  cities. 

Recent  events  have  tended  to  sorely 
discredit  politics  and  government  In  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  fact  that  we 
cannot  escape.  But  It  Is  one  that  those 
of  us  In  Congress  can  act  firmly  to 
reverse.  We  can  begin  by  accelerating  our 
efforts  to  make  government  as  open  as 
possible  to  the  people  we  serve. 

Last  December,  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey conducted  by  Louis  Harris  Associates 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
goverrmiental  Relations  produced  several 
Important  findings.  First.  It  demon- 
strated that  "fundamentally,  people  want 
an  opening  up  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Second,  the  survey  discovered 


that,  while  people  by  their  own  admis- 
sion had  an  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  shape  and  structure  of  American 
government,  they  wanted  to  know  much 
more.  Third,  and  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant facts  documented  by  the  Harris 
study.  Is  that  90  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  convinced  that  government 
can  work  effectively  and  well. 

These  and  other  findings  place  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  Members  of  Congress 
to  respond  positively  both  to  the  public 
skepticism  about  politics  and  to  the  size- 
able reservoir  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  I  made  a  series  of  sugges- 
tions on  how  the  Congress  might  be 
made  more  accessible  to  the  American 
public. 

First,  I  suggested  that  we  undertake 
a  serious  examination  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  cable  television  might  afford 
in  making  factual  Information  about 
government  more  widely  and  easily 
available.  That  information  might  In- 
clude data  on  veterans'  benefits,  social 
security  questions,  availability  of  infor- 
mative Government  publications,  new 
programs  and  application  deadline  re- 
quirements, and  precise  Instructions  on 
how  to  contact  Government  agencies  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

Second,  because  all  of  us  benefit  by 
sharper  awareness  of  public  attitudes 
toward  congressional  performance.  I 
recommended  that  national  surveys  of 
public  opinion  be  conducted  for  the  Con- 
gress on  a  twice  yearly  basis.  These  polls 
could  regularly  sample  evolving  attitudes 
toward  the  Congress  while  measuring 
public  feelings  on  new  Issues. 

A  third  recommendation  spoke  to  an 
additional  role  for  the  media  In  provid- 
ing the  public  with  Information  on  their 
Government.  I  suggested  that  local  news- 
papers might  conduct  regional  seminars 
on  the  congresslonsd  process.  Professors 
from  local  colleges,  private  citizens,  and 
members  of  the  press,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  could  be  Invited  to 
give  their  views  not  only  on  what  the 
Congress  does  but  also  on  how  It  might 
be  made  more  effective.  The  transcripts 
of  these  seminars  could  be  published  on 
an  Installment  basis  In  the  sponsoring 
publication  so  that  many  more  people 
could  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
how  Congress  might  better  serve  their 
local  areas. 

Finally,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
facilities  which  would  make  the  pending 
business  of  Congress  more  accessible  on 
a  timely  basis.  In  line  with  that  proposal, 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  creates 
a  practical  program  that  can  be  started 
promptly,  with  a  minimum  of  expense, 
while  providing  a  useful  and  concise 
amount  of  data  on  what  business  Is  being 
conducted  daily  In  Congress. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  legislative 
information  service  telephone  program. 
It  would  be  a  pilot  program  with  a  19- 
month  life  span  and  it  would  be  con- 
ducted in  15  cities  selected  by  the  Direc- 
tor. The  Director  would  be  chosen  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Dlrec° 
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tor's  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  act. 

Those  duties  would  include  the  daily 
preparation  of  concise,  nontechnical 
summaries  of:  first,  the  business  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  that  day;  second,  the 
summaries  of  the  calendar  of  business  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  following  legislative  day; 
and  third,  the  schedule  of  committee 
meetings  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  following 
calendar  day. 

These  summaries  would  be  recorded 
and  made  available  by  means  of  toll-free 
telephone  lines  in  each  of  the  15  pilot 
cities.  This  means  that  anyone  in  those 
cities  could  call  in  anytime  and  find  out 
what  Issues  were  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  With  more  spe- 
cific information  at  their  disposal,  the 
people  would  not  only  be  better  able  to 
form  their  opinions,  but  also  to  ask  more 
Informed  questions.  Their  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  in  turn  would  bene- 
fit by  greater  public  awareness  of  con- 
gressional efforts  and  by  an  improved 
ability  to  give  more  precise  answers  to 
questions  on  the  work  of  Congress. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  an  Offlce 
of  Congressional  Information  which,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  already  described, 
would  answer  correspondence  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  program,  notify  the  public 
of  the  program  Itself,  and  prepare  anal- 
ysis of  the  program's  operation  and  cost- 
effectiveness.  If  the  program  wins  public 
support,  this  analysis  could  become  the 
basis  for  Improving  and  extending  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  people.  If  given 
the  truth,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  any  national  crisis.  The  great  point  Is 
to  bring  them  the  real  facts. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation  Is  as  simple 
as  the  faith  Congress  and  the  people 
share  In  our  ability  to  solve  the  Nation's 
problems.  It  Is  to  give  the  people  the  facts 
on  what  Congress  is  doing  and  as  a  result 
help  them  to  have  an  even  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  work  we  do  on  their 
behalf. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OFFICK 

Section  1.  There  Is  established  within  the 
General  Accotmtlng  Office,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Offlce  of  Congressional  Infor- 
mation (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "Offlce"). 

DUTIES   AND   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Offlce  to  establish  and  administer 
a  Legislative  Information  Service  Telephone 
Program.  That  Program  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  the  preparation  each  day  of  concise, 
non-technical  summaries  of — 

(A)    business  pending  before  the  Senate 


and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  that 
day; 

(B)  the  calendar  of  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  foUowlng  legislative  day  (as  such  In- 
formation is  made  avaUable  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) ;  and 

(C)  the  schedule  of  committee  meetings  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  following  calendar  day; 

(2)  the  provision  of  electronic  recording 
and  telephonic  transmission  of  such  sum- 
maries by  means  of  toll-free  telephone  lines 
In  each  of  the  flfteen  cities  selected  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 

(3)  the  installation  of  recording  equip- 
ment and  the  rental  of  toll-free  telephone 
lines  adequate  to  provide  for  such  trans- 
missions In  those  cities; 

(4)  notification  to  the  public  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  summaries  referred  to  In  clause 
(1):  and 

(5)  public  opinion  sampling  to  determine 
the  awareness  and  recreation  of  the  general 
population  to  such  summaries  In  each  of 
those  cities. 

The  Office  shall  commence  providing  such 
summaries  not  later  than  120  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  select  fifteen  cities 
In  the  United  States  of  varying  population 
size,  representing  all  major  sections  of  the 
country,  as  test  cities  In  which  to  conduct 
the  Legislative  Information  Service  Tele- 
phone Program.  Not  more  than  one  such 
city  shall  be  selected  from  any  one  State. 

(c)  Not  later  than  9  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Office 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a 
report  which  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  Legislative  In- 
formation Service  telephone  program; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  program; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  public  reaction  to  the 
Program:  and 

(4)  the  recommendation  of  the  Offlce  with 
respect  to  whether  the  program  should  be 
continued,  and  If  so,  whether  and  how  the 
program  may  be  improved  and  expended. 
personnel;  powers 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  political  afBliatlon  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  fitness  to  perform  his  duties,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
the  grade  of  GS-18. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  assisted  by  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  political  afflllation 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fitness  to  per- 
form his  duties,  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  grade  of 
GS-17.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Director, 
the  Deputy  Director  shall — 

( 1 )  supervise  such  personnel  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  record,  transmit,  and  catalog  the 
daUy  recorded  summaries  described  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  supervise  such  personnel  as  are  deemed 
necessary  to  receive,  process,  acknowledge, 
and  catalog  all  correspondence  directed  to  the 
Offlce  regarding  the  Legislative  Information 
Service  telephone  program. 

(c)  (1)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Offlce.  All  personnel  of  the 
Offlce  shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to 
political  afflllation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  fitness  to  perform  their  duties.  The 


Director  may  delegate  to  personnel  of  the 
Office  authority  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
and  functions  Imposed  by  this  Act  on  the 
Offlce  or  on  the  Director. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Offlce,  the  Director  may  procure 
the  temporary  (not  to  exceed  one  year)  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  or  consult- 
ants or  organizations  thereof  by  contract  as 
Independent  contractors,  or  In  the  case  of 
individual  experts  or  consultants,  by  em- 
ployment at  rates  of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  of  basic 
pay  paid  under  the  General  Schedule  of  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  In  carrying  cut  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  Offlce,  the  Director  may,  as 
agreed  upon  with  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  regulatory 
agency,  or  commission,  utilize  the  services, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  each  department, 
agency,  establishment,  regulatory  agency,  or 
commission.  The  utilization  of  such  services, 
facilities,  and  personnel  may  Ije  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  by  the  Offlce  as  may  be 
agreed. 

(4)  The  head  of  such  department,  agency,^ 
establishment,  regulatory  agency,  or  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  provide  the  Offlce 
such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Offlce  such  sums,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

See.  6.  The  Offlce  shall  cease  to  exist  19 
months  foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Montoya)  : 

S.  3567.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of 
Laguna.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  a  measure  which  would  set 
aside  a  tract  of  approximately  480  acres 
of  Federal  land,  now  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  N.Mex. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya). 

The  tract,  which  Is  adjoined  on  the 
north,  east  and  south  by  lands  already 
held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Pueblo  of  Laguna,  is  currently  used 
by  the  Pueblo  under  a  permit  from  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Although 
this  bill  was  not  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  or  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  legislative  program,  I  understand 
that  neither  agency  has  Indicated  any 
objection  and  I  know  of  no  other  persons 
or  groups  having  any  interest  in  these 
lands. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
this  measure  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

S.  3587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  aU 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  land,  and 
Improvements  thereon,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the  Pueblo  of  Laguna: 
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Townstilp  9  north,  range  3 
northwest  one  quarter  and  siuth 
containing  480  acres  more  oi 


east. 
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,  section  30, 
one  half, 
less. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3568.  A  bill  to  authorli*  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cor  struct,  oper 
ate,  and  maintain  the  Clpolo  project, 
Texas,  and  for  other  purpoBes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  j 

CIBOLO   PBOJXCT,   TXZAS 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Prident,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  la  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  the  Clbolo 
project  In  Texas.  Congressman  Abraham 
Kazin  has  introduced  the  bill  on  the 
House  side  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  wlU 
be  working  together  on  thla  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cibojo  project  is 
located  in  Wilson  Countyi  Tex.  near 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  The  project's 
plan  of  development  provides  for  con- 
struction of  Clbolo  E>am  and;  Reservoir  in 
Cibolo  Creek  to  regiilate  Its  flows  for 
flood  control,  and  for  munidipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply.  The  dlan  includes 
recreation  and  sport  flshing  facilities  at 
the  reservoir  and  would  provide  major 
fish  and  wDdlife  benefits. 

The  project  has  undergon*  a  thorough 
7-year  Federal  and  State  iivestigation 
which  revealed  that  the  project  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the 
municipal  and  industrial  ^ater  supply 
systems  for  the  growing  communities  of 
San  Antonio,  Karnes  City,  amd  Kennedy. 
Most  of  the  Clbolo  project  region  de- 
pends solely  on  the  Edwari  (Balcones 
Fault  Zone)  and  Carrizo- Wilcox  aquifers 
for  total  water  supply.  Continued  de- 
pendence upon  these  aquifei^  by  the  re- 
gion's competing  water  uset-s  portends 
serious    consequences    from  |  the   head- 
waters of  the  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio, 
and  Nueces  River  Basins  to  the  estuaries 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  the  bio- 
logical and  economic  productivity  are  re- 
liant upon  fresh  water  and  r^trient  ma- 
terials. The  region  urgently  requires  a 
supplementary  surface  water!  supply  sys- 
tem In  order  that  progress  niay  be  made 
toward  implementation  of  a  v«ell-planned 
surface  water- groimd  water  conjunctive 
use  program  for  the  area.  The  multi- 
purpose Cibolo  project  reptesents  the 
first  phase  of  such  a  planied  supple- 
mentary siu^ace  water  supt)ly  ss^tem. 
and  It  will  also  provide  much  needed 
flood  control  storage  to  mi^gate  flood 
hazards  in  the  lower  San  Arionlo  River 
Basin.  I 

Construction  and  developrtent  of  the 
Clbolo  project  will  provide  the  region 
with  a  dependable  yield  of  35.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year.  A  demonstrable 
need  presently  exists  for  thisTwater.  The 
city  of  San  Antonio  is  ready  Aow  to  con- 
tract for  the  major  portion  df.  this  yield 
for  municipal  and  industriai  piuT>oses. 
The  cities  of  Kenedy  and  ^mes  City 
also  stand  ready  to  begin  immediate  use 
of  the  principal  portion  of  thq  remainder 
of  the  yield.  1 

Currently,      the     Edwardsi— Balcones 


Fault  Zone— aquifer  is  the  jsole  water 
supply  source  for  the  city  or  San  An- 
tonio. In  turn,  the  city  is  he  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Na;ion  whose 


municipal  requirements  are  met  entirely 
with  ground  water.  In  recent  years,  re- 
gional water  supply  and  water  manage- 
ment studies  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
dependable  yield  of  the  Edwards  aquifer 
is  rapidly  being  approached  and  that 
development  of  surface  water  supplies  for 
the  region  is  absolutely  essential. 

In  addition  to  the  project's  Importance 
In  providing  the  city  of  San  Antonio  a 
supplementary  water  supply  source  and 
in  reducing  demands  being  imposed  on 
the  Edwards  aquifer,  the  project  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  cities  of 
Kenedy  and  Karnes  City  because  these 
commimitles  must  now  use  ground  water 
that  is  very  undesirable  because  of  ex- 
cessive salt  concentrations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  indicated  to  Con- 
gressman Kazen  that  this  project  has  its 
blessing  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  prepared 
to  approve  the  project  very  soon. 

Based  on  these  two  facts  plus  the  im- 
portance of  the  project  and  the  extensive 
studies  that  have  been  made  on  it,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Interior  Committee 
would  take  swift  and  positive  considera- 
tion of  this  authorization  request. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnttson)  : 
S.  3569.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pass- 
enger Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974.  This  legislation  is  the 
result  of  the  continuing  oversight  activi- 
ties of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  it  will  help  to  im- 
prove rail  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States.  The  last  year  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  need  for  increasing  use 
of  passenger  trains.  More  importantly, 
there  has  also  been  an  overwhelming 
demonstration  of  the  public  desire  to  use 
the  trains — Amtrak's  ridership  has  sky- 
rocketed beyond  capacity,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  any  area  of  the  United  States 
that  would  not  like  to  have  increased 
amoimts  of  rail  passenger  service. 

This  legislation  will  help  Amtrak  ful- 
fill the  public  need  for  better  quality 
rail  passenger  service.  An  authorization 
for  Federal  grants  imder  section  601  of 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1975  is  made,  and  the  loan  guarantee 
authority  of  section  602  of  the  act  Is 
amended.  These  moneys  wUl  help  make 
the  necessary  improvements  in  both  the 
service  offered  and  the  equipment  used 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  move  toward 
a  more  balanced  transportation  policy. 
The  extent  of  our  imbalanced  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys  for  transportation 
purposes  is  well  known.  In  fact,  of  the 
$28.2  billion  in  public  funds  that  were 
spent  last  year  for  transportation,  86  per- 
cent was  spent  for  highways,  10  percent 
for  air  transportation,  3.7  percent  for 
waterways,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  for  rail  transportation.  Given 
the  energy  efficiency  and  environmental 
compatibility  of  rail  passenger  transpor- 
tation, we  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect 
the  development  on  an  adequate  rail 


passenger  system.  When  one  examines 
the  development  of  such  systems  In  other 
technologically  advanced  countries,  it  be- 
comes quite  clear  how  far  behind  we  have 
fallen.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  devote  our  attention  and  resources  to 
this  worthwhile  goal. 

In  addition  to  an  authorization  for 
fiscal  1975  and  an  Increase  in  the  loan 
guarantee  authority  for  Amtrak,  this  bill 
contains    several    other   provisions   de- 
signed to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion. Section  2  of  the  bill  directs  the 
Corporation    to    directly    perform    all 
maintenance  and  repair  functions  on  its 
equipment.  Amtrak  has  the  authority  to 
do  this  imder  the  present  legislation,  but 
has  faUed  to  do  so.  This  means  that 
people  who  are  not  working  for  the  Cor- 
poration are  doing  most  of  the  mainte- 
nance  and    repair   work   on    Amtrak's 
trains,  and  the  results,  to  say  the  least, 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Even 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  In 
its  annual  report  to  Congress,  which  was 
due  March  15  but  has  been  impounded 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
since  then,  recommends  that  Amtrak  di- 
rectly assume  maintenance  functions  on 
Its  trains.  The  current  situation  Is  un- 
satisfactory both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  quality  of  maintenance  that  is 
being  performed— with  resultant  break- 
downs and  the  like — and  from  the  point 
of  view  ,of  cost  control  and  account- 
ability. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  will  also  help  fa- 
cilitate the  necessary  congressional 
oversight  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
Northeast  corridor  project,  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  Not  only  would  monthly 
progress  reports  be  sent  to  the  Congress, 
but  Amtrak  is  directed  to  cooperate  fully 
with  all  the  responsible  parties,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  directed 
to  assign  the  project  the  highest  status 
within  the  Department.  This  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  5 -year  imple- 
mentation deadline  contahied  in  the  joint 
statement  of  managers  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  is  to  be  adhered 
to. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasmy  to  assure  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  uses  customs  inspec- 
tions procedures  aboard  Amtrak's  trains 
operated  in  international  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  that  are  modem  and 
up  to  date.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  received  numerous  complaints 
regarding  some  of  the  procedures  that 
have  been  used,  and  in  one  instance  I  am 
aware  of  a  procedure  that  has  been  used 
which  requires  the  passengers  to  com- 
pletely detrain  in  the  weather,  carrying 
their  luggage,  for  an  inspection.  That 
sort  of  inspection  is  calculated  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  inspectors  more 
than  the  passengers  or  the  American 
public.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
United  States  carmot  follow  the  lead  of 
the  many  countries  who  have  on-board 
Inspections  procedures  that  are  con- 
ducted while  the  train  is  moving 
to  its  destination.  This  enables  the 
fastest  journey  time  and  helps  the 
competitiveness  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice  with   less    energy    efficient   or   en- 
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vironmentally  compatible  modes  of 
transportation.  It  is  Incredible  to  me  to 
see  the  Federal  Government,  through 
two  different  programs — one  rim  by  Am- 
trak and  the  other  run  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury — essentially 
fighting  itself.  They  can  be  compatible 
and  they  should  be  compatible.  A  per- 
fectly adequate  inspection  can  be  per- 
formed by  Customs  while  the  train  is  in 
motion  to  its  destination,  and  that  is 
what  this  section  would  help  effectuate. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  will  help  correct 
a  situation  that  has  existed  for  some 
time  now.  The  Rail  Passengers  Service 
Act  in  its  present  form  grants  pass  priv- 
ileges in  much  the  same  form  that  the 
amended  section  I  am  proposing  today, 
but  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  decide  how  much  Amtrak 
should  receive  for  the  carriage  of  pass- 
holders.  Unfortimately,  the  Commission 
decided  under  these  provisions  that  Am- 
trak shoiild  receive  essentially  nothing, 
and  because  of  this  decision,  there  has 
been  a  great  economic  incentive  on  the 
part  of  Amtrak  to  restrict  the  use  of 
passes  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  possible. 
A  bewildering  array  of  restrictive  regula- 
tions has  resulted  that  in  effect  dimin- 
ishes the  usefulness  of  the  pass  privilege, 
which  is  not  what  Congress  intended 
when  this  section  was  originally  enacted. 
The  amended  section  is  designed  to  re- 
move the  source  of  the  difficulty,  and  it 
also  will  pick  up  some  employees  of  what 
are  essentially  railroads  but  who  were 
left  out  because  they  worked  for  what  are 
technically  railroad  subsidiaries  that  do 
not  formally  quaUfy  as  railroads  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Section  5,  in  addition  to  amending  the 
amount  of  authorized  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority, also  makes  clear  what  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  to 
be  in  guaranteeing  loans  for  the  Cor- 
poration. When  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  I  should  point  out  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  a  statutory  member  of  the  Board, 
approves  a  capital  or  budgetary  plan  and 
requests  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  the 
requisite  loan,  the  Secretary  is  not  to  sec- 
ond guess  the  Board  and  make  all  the 
capital  and  budgetary  decisions  of  the 
Corporation  over  again  as  part  of  the 
process  of  guaranteeing  that  loan.  When 
the  Secretary  does  that  sort  of  thing  he 
Si  acting  as  some  sort  of  legislatively  un- 
authorized court  of  review  over  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
making  the  Board  a  rather  meaningless 
body.  In  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of 
1973,  the  Secretary  was  given  the  au- 
thority to  issue  general  annual  guidelines 
regarding  these  matters,  and  my  amend- 
ment would  extend  that  authority  to 
cover  guaranteed  loans.  The  Secretary 
would  then  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
decision  both  through  the  annual  guide- 
lines which  apply  to  grants  and  loan 
guarantees,  and  through  his  statutory 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Congress 
will  continue  Its  oversight  of  Board  de- 
cisions as  part  of  its  general  oversight  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation,  I  should  also 
point  out  that  all  the  Presidentlally 
nominated  Board  members  are  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  siddltional 
protection  of  the  public  Interest. 


Section  7  of  the  bill  merely  removes  a 
technical  difficulty  that  arises  from  the 
present  wording  of  section  304(b)  of  the 
act.  This  section  as  presently  worded  pre- 
vents any  railroad,  after  the  initial  is- 
suance of  stock  by  Amtrak  Is  complete, 
from  owning  or  controlling  more  than 
33  Vi  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares. 
At  the  present  time,  all  of  the  stock  sub- 
scriptions are  complete,  and  there  are 
two  railroads,  the  Perm  Central  and  the 
Burlington  Northern,  that  are  technical- 
ly in  violation  of  the  act — the  Penn  Cen- 
tral owns  56  percent  of  the  common 
stock  and  the  Burlington  Northern  owns 
36  percent  of  the  common  stock.  The 
amendment  is  designed  to  remove  the 
technical  violation,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  It  would  In  no  way  adversely  affect 
the  pubUc  interest. 

Section  8  is  a  minor  technical  revision 
of  the  act,  and  section  9  would  merely 
incorporate  S.  1328,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Senate.  Section  10  makes  a 
minor  revision  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  which  is  technical  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  for  quick 
Senate  passage  of  the  Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974;  it  Is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  best  effectuate  the 
public  Interest  in  improved  rail  passen- 
ger transportation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  smd  those  of 
Senator  Magnuson. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Amtrak  Im- 
provemait  Act  of  1974  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee,  Senator 
Hartke.  I  know  that  Senator  Hartke's 
efforts  in  the  field  of  rail  transportation 
are  leading  to  major  improvements,  amd 
I  am  in  full  support  of  all  the  provisions 
of  his  bill.  It  is  very  gratifjdng  to  me  to 
see  the  renaissance  in  thinking  about  the 
need  for  improved  rail  transportation, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  share  Senator 
Hartke's  commitment  to  translate  that 
changed  thinking  into  actual  improve- 
ments. 

While  I  am  in  full  agreement  on  all  of 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Hartke  regard- 
ing this  legislative  proposal,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  observations  regarding  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bUl.  That  section  essentially 
incorporates  S.  1328,  the  West  Coast 
Corridor  Feasibility  Study  Act  of  1973. 
This  measure  has  already  passed  the 
Senate,  on  July  11  of  last  year.  There  is 
little  disagreement  over  the  merits  of 
what  It  requires — a  study  of  the  long- 
range  transportation  needs  to  tiie  west 
coast.  The  Federal  Government  has  al- 
ready done  Its  homework  here  in  the 
Northeast,  with  the  1971  r^ort  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  trans- 
portation In  the  Northeast  Corridor, 
from  Boston  to  Washington.  One  of  the 
most  significant  of  the  recommendations 
contained  In  that  report,  the  imple- 
mentation of  improved  high  speed  rail 
passenger  service  In  the  corridor,  was 
required  to  be  implemented  In  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
Section  2  of  this  bill  is  designed  to  help 
facilitate  congressional  oversight  of  that 
requirement. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Report  is  a 
highly  commendable  piece  of  work.  It 


was  conducted  over  an  8 -year  period  and 
cost  around  $12  million — dollars  well 
spent  In  my  opinion.  But  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  do 
this  sort  of  long  range  planning  does  not 
end  with  the  Northeast  corridor.  Al- 
ready the  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
air  route  is  the  most  heavily  traveled 
in  the  world.  There  are  several  corridors 
on  the  west  coast  that  have  already 
been  identified  in  addition  to  San  Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles.  The  west  coast  needs 
to  have  the  same  sort  of  In-depth  study 
and  investigation  that  has  already  oc- 
curred here  in  the  Northeast.  Now  that 
the  Department  has  developed  the  requi- 
site methodolgy  and  analj'tical  capa- 
bility, the  needed  study  of  the  west  coast 
should  be  easier  than  it  was  here  In  the 
east. 

While  section  9  requires  nothing  in  the 
way  of  actual  transportation  improve- 
ments, it  does  require  the  sort  of  long 
range  planning  that  the  Department 
should  have  already  initiated.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  study  are  modally  uniform  or  that 
in  fact  any  change  in  the  present  trans- 
portation system  be  recommended  for 
any  particular  segment.  In  fact.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  different  recommen- 
dations could  obtain  for  the  various  seg- 
ments under  consideration,  and  I  would 
more  or  less  expect  that  certain  seg- 
ments should  be  improved  more  rapidly 
than  others.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  long  range  planning  than  is  pres- 
ently the  case,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  again  pass  this  worth- 
while proposal,  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  agree  to  it  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent along  with  Senator  Hartke  that 
the  full  text  of  the  Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3569 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  US.C.  645)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  two  new  subsections: 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  directly  perform  all 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  repair,  and  re- 
furbishment of  rail  (passenger  equipment. 
Until  the  Corporation  obtains,  by  purchase, 
lease,  construction,  or  any  other  method  of 
acquisition.  Corporation-owned  or  oontroUed 
facilities  which  are  adequate  for  the  proi>er 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
furbishment of  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  Corporation, 
the  raUroads  performing  such  services  shall 
do  so  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  shall 
accord  a  higher  priority  to  such  worlc  than  to 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment 
utilized  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  advise,  consult 
and  cooperate  with,  and,  upon  request,  as- 
sist In  any  other  manner  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  United  States  Railway 
the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  in  order 
to  facilitate  completion  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  project,  as  de- 
fined In  section  206(a)(3)  of  the  Regional 
Rail    Reorganization    Act    of    1973,    by    the 
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earliest  practicable  date.  The  !  lecretary  shall 
report  monthly  to  the  Congres^  on  the  prog 
ress   made   in    Implementing 
and  shall  assign  the  highest 
completion.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  305(e)  (7)   of 
senger  Service  Act  of  1970  (46 
(7))    Is  amended  by  Inserting    Immediately 
prior  to  the  semicolon  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall   establish   and 
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such  project, 
jrlorlty  to  its 

the  RaU  Pas- 
U.S.C.  545(e) 


maintain,    In 


cooperation  with  the  Corpora  :ion,  customs 
Inspection  procedures  aboard  trains  oper- 
ated In  International  Intercity  ^U  passenger 
service  that  will  be  convenljent  for  pas- 
sengers and  will  result  In  the  miost  rapid  pos- 
sible transit  between  embarkation  and  de- 
barkation points  on  such  ser«ce.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  405(f)  of  theJtaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  UJaC.  665(f)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :       I 

"(f)   The  Corporation  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  any  rail- 
road employee  or  any  employee  pf  a  company 
owned  wholly  by  one  or  more  railroads  and 
which  operates  any  equipment  or  performs 
any  service  In  connection  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight  or  passengers  by  railroad 
who  was  eligible  to  receive  free  or  reduced- 
rat©  transportation  by  railroad  on  April  30, 
1971  under  the  terms  of  any  policy  or  agree- 
ment In  effect  on  that  date  wllllbe  eligible  to 
receive  free  or  reduced-rate   transportation 
on  any  Intercity  rail  passenges  service  pro- 
vided  by   the   corporation   under   this   Act. 
However,  the  Corporation  mayl  apply  to  all 
railroad  employees  eligible  to  receive  free  or 
reduced-rate  transportation  un^er  such  pol- 
icy or  agreements,  a  single  syste^wlde  sched- 
ule of  terms  determined  by  th4  Corporation 
to  reflect  terms  applicable  to  the  majority 
of  such  employees  to  those  polities  or  agree- 
ments In  effect  on  April  30.  1971.  As  a  con- 
dition precedent  for  providing  free  or  re- 
duced-rate transportation  to  ^ich   employ- 
ees, the  Corporation  shall  be  raimbursed  by 
the  railroad  or  company  referred  to  above 
by  whom  the  employee  had  be^n  employed 
by  way  of  payment  of  60%  of  thfe  regular  ap- 
plicable far©  for  transportation  Ifurnlshed  to 
such  employees  on  a  space  available  basis 
and  for  the  full  applicable  farejfor  reserved 
space   transportation    under   any   policy   or 
agreement  referred  to  above  plus  the  cost 
of    Implementing    and    administering    this 
section.  I 

If  any  railroad  company  which  operates 
Intercity  passenger  service  not!  under  con- 
tract with  the  corporation  notifies  the  Cor- 
p>oratlon  and  any  railroad  or  otser  company 
referred  to  tn  this  subsection  Ithat  It  will 
accept  the  terms  of  any  agreen^ent  or  deci- 
sion made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
railroad  company  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
services  provided  tn  accordance  with  such 
agreement  or  decision.  If  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "railroad  employee"  means 
(I)  an  active,  full-time  employee,  including 
any  such  employee  during  a  perlbd  of  furlow 
or  while  on  leave  of  absence  of  k  railroad,  a 
terminal  company,  or  a  comoany  owned 
wholly  by  one  or  more  rallroadl  and  which 
operates  any  eqiilpment  of  performs  any 
service  In  connection  with  the]  transporta- 
tion of  freight  or  passengers  by  ^llroad,  (2) 
a  retired  employee  of  any  suchj  railroad  or 
company,  and  (3)  the  dependents  or  any 
employee  referred  to  clause  (11  or  (2)  of 
this  sentence.  | 

Sec.  5.  Section  601  of  the  Ran  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.Sp.  601),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  $334,300,000".  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$534,300,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  602  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C  602).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out.  In  sutisectlon  (d) 
thereof,  "$600,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$900,000,000";  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followln  ;  new  sub 
section : 


"(h)  Any  request  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  pursuant  to 
this  section,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  without  sub- 
stantive review  of  the  objects  of  such  under- 
lying loan.  Substantive  review  of  the  capital 
and  budgetary  plans  of  the  Corporation  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  effected  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  and 
through  Issuance  of  general  guidelines  pur- 
suant to  section  601  of  this  Act.". 

Szc.  7.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  (45  VS.C.  544 
(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"owned"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "voted"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If  any 
railroad  or  any  person  controlling  one  or 
more  railroads,  as  defined  in  section  1(3) 
(b)  of  Title  49  owns,  directly  or  Indirectly 
through  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies, 
nominees,  or  any  person  subject  to  its  direc- 
tion or  control,  a  number  of  shares  In  excess 
of  33^  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
common  shares  Issued  and  outstanding,  such 
excess  number  shall,  for  voting  and  quorum 
purposes,  be  deemed  to  be  not  Issued  and 
outstanding.". 

Sec.  8.  The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  "Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970" 
wherever  the  same  shall  appear  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act". 

Sec.  9.  The  High  Speed  Ground  Transpor- 
tation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1631  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Sec.  1642.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
an  investigation  and  study,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  social  advisability,  technical 
feasibility,  and  economic  practicability,  of  a 
high-speed  ground  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Tijuana  In  the  State  of 
Baja  California,  Mexico,  and  Vancouver  In 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  by 
way  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  Portland  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  Sacramento.  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  carrying  out  such  Investigation  and 
study  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  various  means  of  providing  such 
transportation.  Including  both  existing 
modes  and  those  under  development,  such  as 
the  tracked  levltatlon  vehicle: 

"(2)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  operating 
such  a  system.  Including  any  acquisition  of 
necessary  rights-of-way; 

"(3)  the  environmental  Impact  of  such  a 
system  including  the  future  environmental 
Impact  from  air  and  other  transportation 
modes  If  such  a  system  Is  not  established: 

"(4)  the  factors  which  would  determine 
the  future  adequacy  and  commercial  success 
of  any  such  system,  including  the  speed  at 
which  It  would  operate,  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice which  could  be  offered.  Its  cost  to  poten- 
tial users,  its  convenience  to  potential  users, 
and  Its  ability  to  expand  to  meet  projected 
Increases  In  demand: 

"(6)  the  efficiency  of  energy  utilization 
and  impact  on  energy  resoxirces  of  such  a 
system.  Including  the  future  Impact  of  exist- 
ing transportation  systems  on  energy  re- 
sources If  such  a  system  Is  not  established; 

"(6)  the  ability  of  such  a  system  to  be 
integrated  with  other  local  and  intrastate 
transportation  systems,  both  existing  and 
planned.  In  order  to  create  balanced  and 
comprehensive  transit  systems: 

"(7)  coordination  with  other  studies  im- 
dertaken  on  the  State  and  local  level;  and 

"(8)  such  other  matters  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  any  Investigation 
and  study  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary  shall  consult  with,  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Commission,  the  Corporation,  the 


United  States  Railway  Association,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  regional.  State,  and  local 
transportation  planning  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  investigation  and  study,  enter  into 
contracts  and  other  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, corporations  or  Individuals,  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  VS.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5) 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  the  results 
of  any  study  and  Investigation  pursuant  to 
this  section,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Congress  and  the  President  no 
later  than  January  30,  1977.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  Interim  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  January  30,  1975.  and  January  30.  1976 

"(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  202(b)  (2)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  302(b)  (2) ).  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  (7)  any  amendments  of  such  standards! 
which  are  determined  by  the  national  organi- 
zation of  the  State  commissions  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  Initial 
effective  date  of  such  standards  shall  become 
effective  on  such  Initial  effective  date:  and 
(2)  after  such  standards  become  effective 
initially,  any  amendments  of  such  standards, 
which  are  subsequently  determined  by  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  commis- 
sions, shall  become  effective  at  the  time  of 
promulgation  or  at  such  other  time,  subse- 
quent to  promulgation  by  the  Commission, 
as  may  be  determined  by  such  organization.". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.   2785 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles',  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HtiD- 
DLESTON),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2785,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  enter  into 
multlyear  leases  through  use  of  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  fund  without  obli- 
gating the  total  anticipated  payments  to 
be  made  under  such  leases. 

S.  3229 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  6. 
3229,  the  Soviet  Energy  Investment  Pro- 
hibition Act. 

3.   3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httmphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HtrcHEs).  and  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  CinmcH)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  3339  a  bill  to  amend  the  pro- 
gram of  supplemental  security  income 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— es- 
tablished by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  benefits  provided  there- 
under. 

8.  3383 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3383,  the  World  War  I  veterans'  pension 
bill. 

S.    3417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Huddle- 
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sTON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3417,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  Government 
organization  and  employees)  to  assist 
Federal  employees  in  meeting  their  tax 
obligations  imder  city  ordinances. 

S.    3434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3434,  a  bill  to  establish 
university  coal  research  laboratories  and 
to  establish  energy  resource  fellowships. 

S.    3526 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3526,  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  certain  meat  and  meat 
products. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLtTTION    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  142,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing 
of  the  budget. 

SENATE    JOINT    KESOLUTION    189 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hahry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  189,  to  restore  posthumously 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  General  R.  E. 
Lee. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  Of  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCUBEENT    RESOLUTION    80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  80,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  regarding  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  Nations. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
REPAIRS  OF  U.S.  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1371 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Church,  Ribicoff. 
Kennedy,  Williams,  Fong,  Qurney, 
Cook,  and  myself.  I  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8217  and  I  ask  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  retire- 
ment income  credit  portion  of  H.R.  8217 
and  would  provide  future  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  tax  credit  for  some 
971,000  affected  Americans. 

The  retirement  income  credit  has  be- 
come badly  out  of  date  since  it  was  in- 
stituted. H.R.  8217  contains  a  Finance 
Committee  amendment  which  provides 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  amount 
used  to  compute  the  15-percent  income 
tax  credit  for  retirees  who  have  little  or 
no  social  security.  I  strongly  endorse  and 
support  the  committee's  action. 


Our  amendment  provides  that  when- 
ever future  cost-of-living  adjustments 
are  made  in  social  security  that  the  base 
for  computing  the  retirement  income 
credit  will  be  raised  by  a  like  percent- 
age— thus  providing  protection  for  al- 
most 1  million  retirees  against  future 
inflation. 

Current  law,  of  course,  exempts 
social  security  income  from  taxation. 
Government  pensioners  and  other 
retirees  receiving  little  or  no  social 
security  are  entitled  to  a  15-percent  tax 
credit  on  their  retirement  income — 
pensions,  annuities,  interest,  dividends, 
and  rent.  Those  affected  include  such 
civil  service  retirees  as  teachers,  police- 
men, firemen,  et  cetera. 

The  maximum  base  for  computing  this 
credit  is  now  $1,524  for  retired  single 
persons  and  $2,286  for  retired  couples. 
This  base  has  not  been  updated  since 
1962  for  single  persons  and  1964  for 
couples.  During  that  same  time,  social 
security  benefits  have  been  adjusted  six 
times.  Monthly  social  security  benefits 
for  the  average  worker  have  increased 
from  $76.19  in  1962  to  $166.42  in  1973: 
for  couples  the  increase  has  been  from 
3127.90  to  $276.71.  As  you  can  see,  the 
retirement  income  credit  has  fallen  far 
behind  and  is  badly  out  of  date. 

H.R.  8217  provides  a  significant  and 
much-needed  increase  in  the  retirement 
income  credit.  It  would  raise  the  base 
to  $2,500  for  single  elderly  persons  and 
$3,750  for  elderly  couples.  The  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  are  both  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
retii-ement  income  credit  and  to  put 
those  retirees  on  a  more  comparable  basis 
with  s(}cial  security  retirees. 

Our  amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  10  more  years  do  not  go  by  before 
another  increase  is  approved.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  providing  that  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  is  warranted,  imder  title  n,  sec- 
tion 215  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
base  on  which  the  retirement  income 
credit  Is  computed  would  be  raised  by  a 
like  percentage. 

Unless  some  provision  is  made  for  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  non-social- 
seciu-ity  retirees'  Incomes  will  be  eaten 
up  by  inflation  and  they  will  be  unable 
to  meet  current  living  costs.  Of  the 
971,000  persons  affected,  70  percent  make 
less  than  $10,000 — based  on  1972  tax 
returns — 85  percent  make  less  than 
$15,000  and  27  percent  make  less  than 
$5,000.  So  the  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
low  and  moderate  income  Americans  hit 
hardest  by  inflation. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  in  a 
hypothetical  case  in  which  a  10-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  is  made,  the  cost  of  increasing 
the  retirement  Income  credit  base 
10  percent  would  be  approximately  $25 
minion,  niat.  I  think.  Is  a  very  small 
price  to  pay  to  insure  thousands  of 
Americans  that  they  will  be  able  to  make 
ends  meet  on  their  retirement  income. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1 9  75— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1372 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  what  happens 
when  a  nation  disregards  its  obligation 
to  defend  basic  human  rights  in  its  deal- 
ings with  other  nations.  I  believe  that 
eventually  it  will  probably  begin  to  dis- 
regard the  human  rights  and  its  obliga- 
tion to  insure  them  at  home,  also. 

It  has  been  25  years  since  the  United 
States  signed  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  decla- 
ration of  human  rights,  yet  what  do  we 
have  to  show  for  it?  With  the  U.S.  com- 
pUcity  and  support,  political  represslMi 
and  torture  are  everyday  occurrences  in 
South  Vietnam  and  a  number  of  our 
other  allies. 

In  fact,  as  I  shall  discuss  later  in 
greater  detail,  there  have  been  South 
Vietnamese  policemen  who,  while  at- 
tending the  International  PoUce  Acad- 
emy, have  advocated  outright  torture  as 
a  sure-fire  means  to  obtain  answers  from 
their  own  citizens  should  other  methods 
of  interrogation  fail. 

Few  of  these  governmental  atrocities 
could  be  continued  and  extended  to  such 
proportions  were  it  not  for  the  accept- 
ance, tacit  approval,  and  often  assist- 
ance of  the  U.S.  Government  or  Ameri- 
can business  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  the  U.S.  S«iate  to  stand  up  to 
these  faUures  of  the  past  by  insuring 
that  at  least  those  citizens  in  the  larg- 
est recipient  country  of  our  military 
assistance.  South  Vietaam,  be  insured  a 
court  trial  If  they  are  to  be  held  behind 
bars. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill,  S.  3000,  which  would  Insure  that  be- 
fore the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
receives  any  military  assistance  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  they  will  have  pre- 
sented written  assurances  that  all  per- 
sons sentenced  and  imprisoned  without 
the  benefit  of  a  formal  court  trial  will  be 
released. 

While  such  an  action  will  not  guaran- 
tee that  the  basic  human  rights  of  these 
people  will  be  restored,  it  does  insure  that 
they  will  not  be  held  against  their  will 
without  having  been  proved  guilty. 

Certainly,  if  South  Vietnam  is  not  now 
holding  any  of  Its  citizens  in  prison  with- 
out the  benefit  of  trial,  this  amendment 
obviously  would  not  apply.  However,  it 
does  insure  that  if  it  is  not  happening 
now.  it  will  not  happen  in  the  future 
either. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  Government  spent  over  $175  billion 
in  the  last  10  years,  not  to  mention 
the  55,000  lives,  trying  to  mold  a  pollti- 
cal  system  in  South  Vietnam  similar  to 
that  In  the  United  States,  it  seems 
highly  unwise  that  we  continue  to  over- 
look the  Importance  of  impressing  upon 
the  South  Vietnamese  the  importance 
of  some  of  the  vital  cornerstones  of 
democracy  such  as  habeas  corpus.  For 
what  piuTxjse  have  we  expended  all  of 
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gave 


these  lives  and  these  billloiM 
if  the  country  for  which  we 
does  not  even  guarantee  its 
most  basic  of  all  civil  right^ — that 
trial? 

My  amendment  would 
in  part — that  the  almost 
resources  which  this  Nation 
behalf  of  South  Vietnam 
to  establish  a  democracy  has 
vain.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  text  of  this 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.   13^ 


and 


insiire — at  least 

uiprecedented 

has  used  in 

Its  effort 

not  been  in 

unanimous 

amendment 

the  amend- 
in  the 


to  be  appro - 
this  subsec- 
notlfles 
has  received 
remment  of 
December  31, 
imprisoned 
trial  or  de- 
persons  and 
to  them 


Presi  dent 


restored 


On  page  16,  line  23,  add  the  ijollo^ng  new 

subsection : 

"(f)  No  funds  are  authorized 

prlated  or  made  available  undei 

tlon  unless  and  until  the 

the  Congress  In  writing  that  he 
<  formal  assiu-ances  that  the  G 

I  South  Vietnam  will  release  by 

1974  all  persons  sentenced  and 

without  benefit  of  formal  coun; 

fense  counsel,  and  that  all  sucb 

political  prisoners  will  have 

their  civil  rights." 

AMENDMENT   NO.    137b 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  aqd  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Preident,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendrient  to  the 
Military  procurement  bill  which  would 
insure  that  the  Defense  Depj  rtment  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  Cong -ess  before 
transferring  any  of  the  ma«rlal  pres- 
ently held  In  the  war  reserve  stocks, 
allies — WRSA — to  any  oth^r  govern- 
ment. 

The  Pentagon  recently  announced  that 
its  last  three  budget  requests  included 
a  total  of  more  than  $1.8  bill  on  to  build 
a  reserve  stockpile  of  weapc^  for  pos- 
sible use  by  the  allies  in  A^ia — rather 
than  by  American  forces. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Pentagon  has 
never  produced  any  record  to  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress  proving  that  the  re- 
quest for  such  funds  had  been  clearly 
labeled  or  explained  to  Congress.  In  fact, 
it  was  less  than  a  month  ado  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  ^le  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  SenatoiJ  P*dxbright 
discovered  that  the  admlnistSration  was 
hiding  $490  million  of  war  reserve  funds 
in  the  new  fiscal  1975  budget  now  before 
the  Senate.  According  to  a  Washington 
Post  story  on  the  newly  dlscohrered  "war 
reserve"  equipment,  neither  the  United 
States  budget  for  fiscal  yea^  1975  nor 
any  other  publicly  released  document  at 
this  time  makes  any  mentionjof  the  war 
reserve  stocks  for  allies. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMyt 
1962— Operation  and  maintenanM,  Army.. 


1966 — Military  personnel.  Army 

1966 — Operation  and  maintenance.  Army. 

1967— Operation  and  maintenance,  Army. 
1968— Military  Perjonnel,  Army 


It  has  always  been  common  knowledge 
I  think,  that  the  United  States  stock- 
piled equipment  for  its  own  forces.  But 
it  was  not  known  generally  that  weapons 
were  being  stockpiled  for  other  nations, 
even  though  those  weapons  would  be  un- 
der oiu:  Government's  control. 

The  Pentagon  has  stated  that  the  war 
reserve  stocks  for  allies  cannot  be  re- 
leased imtil  a  conscious  Presidential 
decision  with  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional consultation  is  made.  If  this  is  so, 
then  they  should  not  have  any  qualms 
about  supporting  my  amendment.  For  aU 
that  my  amendment  would  do  is  to  in- 
sure that  such  consultation  is  made  and 
that  the  Congress  approve  of  such  a 
transaction  before  it  is  made.  If  we  must 
approve  the  funds  for  the  equipment  in 
the  first  place,  then  surely  we  should  also 
be  in  a  position  to  approve  or  disapprove 
DOD's  giving  that  equipment  away. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  basic 
rationale  beloind  the  stockpiling  of  weai>- 
ons  for  allies  is  to  have  a  ready  supply  of 
arms — other  than  those  earmarked  for 
U.S.  units — which  could  be  used  in  an 
emergency  by  such  countries  as  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  Korea,  or  any  other  ally.  If 
this  understanding  is  correct,  then  my 
amendment  would  not  only  Insure  con- 
gressional oversight,  it  could  allow  for 
replenishment  of  any  expended  supplies 
should  that  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1373 

On  page  3,  below  line  22,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sbc.  102.  No  weapons,  equipment  or  other 
material  from  the  War  Reserve  Stocks,  Allies 
may  be  transferred  from  U.S.  control  to  other 
governments  without  specific  authorization 
erected  by  the  Congress  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1374 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABOURE2JK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  to  amend  a  law 
that  has  been  on  the  books  for  more 
than  a  century,  a  law  that  Ls  almost 
completely  unknown  to  the  public  and 
has  only  the  most  minimal  visibility  to 
Members  of  Congress.  Yet  through  a 
"backdoor"  and  obscure  financing  tech- 
nique, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  able  to  skirt  the  normal  appropria- 
tions process  and  obligate  hundreds  of 
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millions  of  dollars.  They  make  the  vital 
financial  commitment;  in  a  perfunctory 
way  we  later  pay  for  it. 

The  process  works  this  way.  Instead  of 
coming  to  Congress  and  justifying  their 
budget  requests,  obtaining  appropria- 
tions with  support  of  both  Houses  and 
then  obligating  and  expending  the 
money,  the  process  is  reversed.  The 
Pentagon  is  allowed  to  first  obligate  the 
money — without  any  participation  by 
Congress  in  the  decision — and  then  come 
to  Congress  at  some  later  point  to  obtain 
funds  to  liquidate  the  obligation.  By  that 
time  the  hands  of  Congress  are  tied.  The 
obligation  is  legal  and  binding.  We  have 
no  choice  but  to  appropriate  the  money. 

In  short,  the  essential  commitment  of 
Treasury  resources  is  made  not  by  the 
people's  representatives,  responsible  for 
protecting  the  power  of  the  purse,  but  by 
nonelected  officials  In  the  executive 
branch. 

The  law  I  speak  of  Is  foimd  in  title  41 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  11. 
Sometimes  it  is  referred  to  as  Revised 
Statute  3732.  More  familiarly  it  is  known 
as  the  "feed  and  forage  law,"  a  name  that 
by  itself  captures  the  ancient  flavor  of 
this  legislation.  Whereas  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  are  forbidden  from 
entering  into  contrswits  or  making  pur- 
chases unless  they  first  have  an  appro- 
priation, this  law  allows  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  make  contracts  and  purchases — in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations — for  clothing, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  trans- 
portation, or  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies. This  is  permanent  authority.  It  re- 
mains in  force  year  after;, year,  decade 
after  decade,  without  any  action  required 
by  Congress. 

Other  than  designating  the  categories 
that  can  be  funded,  the  law  contains  only 
one  other  restriction:  the  obligations  in- 
curred "shall  not  exceed  the  necessities 
of  the  current  year."  Basically  It  Is  open- 
ended  authority.  Invoked  whenever  the 
Department  of  Defense  decides  it  is  time, 
for  whatever  amounts  it  thinks  neces- 
sary. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a*full  ac- 
counting of  this  law,  but  it  appears  that 
in  the  brief  period  from  1960  to  1972  the 
Pentagon  relied  on  this  authority  to  obli- 
gate $1.7  billion.  These  statistics,  com- 
piled by  the  Comptroller's  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ATTACHMENT  1 
USE  OF  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  3732,  REVISED  STATUTES  (41  U.S.C.  11) 


Amount  Amount 

authorized  used 

(thousands)      (thousands) 


Ultimate  method 
ot  financing 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  in  which  the 
deliclBncies  were  incurred 
and  reason  for  use 


$54,044 


28,000 
139,600 


7,433 
93,400 


$54,040 


0 
138,602 


DOO  ApproprUtioii  Act  1966,  Public  Law 


142,165  restoration  authorized  (PuMIc  Law 
91-171). 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  defldencies  in  transporta- 
tion, fuel,  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  clothing,  and 
maintenance. 

Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  transporta- 
tion, fuel,  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  and  maln- 
tenanctt. 
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Fiscal  year  and  appropriation 


Amount  Amount    Ultimate  method 

authorized  used    of  financing 

(thousands)      (thousands)    (dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  in  which  the 
deficiencies  were  Incurred 
and  reason  for  use 


1968— Operation  and  maintenance.  Army $1,269,  lOO       $1,134,830 


1968— Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard.. 

1969— Milrlaiy  personnel.  Army 

1969— National  Guard  personnel,  Army 

1969— Operation  and  maintenance,  Army 

1969— Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National  Guard. 
1972— Operation  and  maintenance,  Army 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY » 

1966— Military  personnel,  Navy 


1966— Military  personnel,  Marine  Corps.. 
1966— Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy. 


1966— Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  (iorps. 


1968— Ooerstion  and  maintenance.  Navy 

1968— Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps. 

1968— Military  personnel,  Navy , 

1968— Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

1968— Reserve  personnel,  Navy  

1969— Military  personnel.  Navy 

1969 -Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

1969— Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

1%9— Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy , 

1969 — Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps. 


1972— Military  personnel.  Navy 

1972— Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy. 


1,800 

410,000 

16,400 

13.000 

181,300 

75,800 


28,400 

19,000 
83, 700 


7,900 


338,700 
46,600 

142, 800 

31,900 

5,900 

220,  200 

61.500 

6,400 

20,000 

28,900 

2,800 
91,100 


1,828 
0 
0 
0 
0 
"75,800 


Transfer  from  emergency  fund,  Public  Law 
90-392  (2d  supplemental,  1968). 

do 


Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  transporta- 
tion, fuel,  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  dothing,  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft 
Do. 


Undetermined To  cover  transportation  in  connection  with  increased 

activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 


23,600    Recoveries  of  prior-year  obligations Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  subsistence 

of  enlisted  personnel,  PCS  travtl  costs,  and  clothing 
allowance  for  enlisted  personnel. 

1,700 do Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  subsistence, 

PCS  travel  costs,  and  clothing. 
66.000    DGD  Approorlation  Act,  1970,  Public  Law    Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  ship  a-tivi- 
91-171  and  United  States  Code  701-708       ties  and  overhaul,  fuel,  and  transportation  of  things. 
:ransfer  ot  {65,963.088.16  !rom  0.  &  M., 
N  "M"  account  to  0.  &  M..  N  fiscal  year 
1966  account). 
6,800    Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  In  depot  sup- 
ply maintenance,  training  and  operation,  and  trans- 
portation of  things. 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3,600 

0 
•78,300 


Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiencies  in  the  cost  of 

transportation  of  things. 


Undetermined. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE* 
1966— Military  personnel.  Air  Force 


1968— Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

1968— Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

1969— M'itarv  personnel.  Air  Force 

1959— Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

1969— Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard. 
1972— Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 


DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 
1969— Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense  aiiencles. 


45,100 

72,700 

528, 100 

4U,600 

398,500 

15,700 

85.000 


15, 900 


40, 323    Administrative  cancellation Funds  were  required  to  cover  deficiency  in  subsistence 

of  enlisted  personnel  and  PCS  travel  costs. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
•70.105 


Undntrmlned To  cover  minimum  essential  costs  for  increased  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  for  fuel,  supplier  mainte- 
nance, transportation,  special  air  missions,  temporary 
duty  travel,  and  other  personnel  support. 


I  Data  prior  to  1960  not  available. 
>  Preliminary,  June  30, 1972. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  origin  of  this  law?  How  did  Con- 
gress come  to  delegate  such  vast  author- 
ity? Are  the  reasons  that  prompted  the 
appearance  of  this  law  more  than  a  cen- 
tijry  ago  still  valid  today? 

Unfortimately,  most  of  what  is  known 
about  this  statute  is  erroneous  or  mis- 
leading. It  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
Civil  War  law,  since  the  bulk  of  the  lan- 
guage was  adopted  in  1861.  This  suggests 
that  at  a  time  of  genuine  emergency 
Congress  decided  to  entrust  to  executive 
Officials  this  extraordinary  authority.  The 
argument  can  then  be  made  that  we  con- 
tinue to  live  under  crisis  conditions  and 
therefore  this  statute,  although  passed 
at  a  different  time  and  imder  different 
circumstances,  is  still  needed  today. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  LAW 

Let  me  first  clear  up  this  misconcep- 
tion. The  feed  and  forage  law  Is  not  a 
Civil  War  statute.  It  is  not  an  emergency 
statute  borne  of  war.  The  basis  for  this 
legislation  goes  back  to  1820.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  Members  of  Congress  had  be- 
come concerned  about  the  manner  in 
which  executive  departments  applied — or 
misapplied — public  funds.  An  act  of  1820 
represented  an  important  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  tighten  its  control  over  the  purse. 
On  January  12  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  to 
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*  Date  prior  to  19S6  not  available. 

*  Data  prior  to  1954  are  not  available. 


regulate  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy 
Departments.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was 
to  restrict  the  availability  of  unexpend- 
ed balances  for  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  annual  reports  on 
the  balances  remaining  the  Treasury  or 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  The  latter 
had  been  acting  as  agent  for  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

A  week  later  the  bill  was  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
When  reported  out  again  on  March  6  it 
was  substantially  enlarged.  The  bill  now 
included  additional  restrictions  on  the 
military  departments,  such  as  ttie  prac- 
tice of  transferring  funds  from  1  year  to 
the  next  or  from  one  account  to  another. 
Moreover,  the  bill  also  Included  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  feed  and  forage  law: 

Sec.  6.  And  be  «  further  enacted,  That  no 
contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  or  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the 
Department  of  War,  or  of  the  Navy,  except 
under  a  law  authorizing  the  same,  or  under 
an  appropriation  adequate  to  Ita  fulflllment; 
and  excepting,  also  contracts  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy, 
and  contracts  by  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment, which  may  be  made  by  the  Secretaries 
of  those  Departments, 

In  1820,  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  to  provide 
all  forage,  fuel,  straw,  and  stationery  for 


the  use  of  the  troops,  to  provide  for  the 
quartering  and  transportation  of  the 
troops,  and  for  the  transporting  of  all 
military  stores,  camp  equipment,  and 
artillery.  This  helps  explain  why  later 
amendments  to  the  feed  and  forage  law, 
after  omitting  reference  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  had  to  specify  the 
categories  of  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  and 
transportation. 

The  1820  bill  passed  both  Houses  In 
substantially  the  same  form  as  the  March 
6  version  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  If  the  bill  prompted 
any  debate  or  discussion  on  the  floor,  the 
record  does  not  show  it.  But  some  insight 
into  the  origin  of  the  feed-and-forsage 
provision  is  gained  by  looking  at  the  de- 
bate on  the  military  appropriations  bill, 
which  took  place  March  8  and  9.  Henry 
CJlay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  criticized 
the  executive  departments  for  enter- 
ing into  contracts  prior  to  congressional 
authorization  or  appropriation: 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  concur,  he  said,  in  the 
idea  that  any  contract  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  Government,  was  binding  on  Congress.  If 
contracts  were  made,  for  example,  for  the 
erection  of  fortifications  where  they  were 
not  wanted,  was  the  Government  bound  to 
execute  the  work?  Certainly  not.  They  might 
take  back  the  contract,  paying  the  other 
party  all  damages  and  cost  he  may  have  sus- 
tained by  the  annulment  of  the  contract. 
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Lewis  Williams,  a  Repres^tative  from 
North  Carolina,  agreed  tliat  executive 
ofScers  had  no  right  to  m^ke  contracts 
in  anticipation  of  congressional  support, 
while  William  McCoy  of  Tirglnla  pro- 
tested "the  practice  of  p^^nittlng  the 
heads  of  departments  to  legislate  for 
Congress,  and  to  pledge  the :  f  imds  of  the 
Oovemment  to  any  extent,  at  their  pleas- 
ure. As  a  general  principle,  contracts 
ought  not  to  be  made  by  cheers  of  the 
Government  but  under  the  authority  of 
law."  ; 

In  restricting  this  practide,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  decided  to  illow  flexibil- 
ity in  the  case  of  contracts  ]  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  clothing  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  contracts  by  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  An  element 
of  flexibility  was  particulaiily  necessary 
since  other  forms  of  execptlve  discre- 
tion— access  to  unexpended  balanced  and 
transfer  authority — were  biing  brought 
under  closer  legislative  conBroI.  A  desire 
to  supply  the  elementary  meeds  of  the 
military  was  thus  the  prin^ary  impulse 
behind  the  enactment  of  secition  6  of  the 
1820  law.  Several  decades  Inter  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Floyd  acceptances — 
1869— offered  its  understanding  for  the 
appearance  of  section  6 :        j 

It  wiu  thus  be  seen  that  conitracts  for  the 
subsistence  tmd  clothing  or  i^e  army  and 
navy,  by  the  secretaries,  aire  nfct  tied  up  by 
any  necessity  of  an  approprlatlpn  or  law  au- 
thorizing It.  The  reason  of  thjs  Is  obvious. 
The  army  and  navy  must  be  fe<^  suid  clothed, 
and  cared  for  at  all  times  anfl  places,  and 
especially  when  In  distant  service.  The  army 
In  Mexico  or  Utah  are  not  to  (be  disbanded 
and  left  to  taJce  care  of  themselves,  because 
the  appropriation  by  Congress,  fbr  the  service, 
has  been  exhausted,  or  no  law  can  be  found 
on  the  statute  book  authorlzljig  a  contract 
for  supplies.  [ 

Another  step  toward  th^  feed-and- 
forage  law  was  taken  in  1851  In  report- 
ing out  the  Army  and  Navy  appropriation 
bills,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee added  a  section  toj  forbid  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  onel  account  to 
another.  That  prohibition  ^as  enacted 
into  law  in  the  case  of  the  Nbvy  bill,  but 
the  same  prohibition  in  the  Atmy  bill  was 
modified  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  give  the  President  limited  author- 
ity to  transfer  funds  for  "si<Dsistence  of 
the  Army,  for  forage,  for  the  Inedlcal  and 
hospital  departments,  and  foFthe  Quar- 
termaster's Department."  Senator  Hun- 
ter, chairman  of  the  Finance  iCommlttee, 
explained  that  the  prohibition  on  trans- 
fers was  to  be  "put  on  the  footing  of  the 
law  of  1820."  The  Senate  modification 
was  included  in  the  final  section  that  be- 
came law: 

Sec.  2.  Arid  be  it  /urther  enadted.  That  aU 
acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  thi  i  secretary  of 
the  proper  department,  under  Ills  direction, 
to  transfer  any  portion  of  the  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  a  particular  branch  of  expend- 
iture In  that  department,  to  be  applied  to 
another  branch  of  expenditure  In  the  same 
department,  be,  and  are  hereby,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  Department  of  Wfir.  repealed: 
and  no  portions  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
by  this  act  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  any  expenses  incxured  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
flfty-two.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  President 
from  authorizing  appropriations  for  the  sub- 


sistence of  the  army,  for  forage,  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  departments,  and  for  the 
quarter-master's  department,  to  be  applied 
to  any  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
branches  of  expenditure  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, and  ai^ropriatlons  made  for  a  specific 
object  for  one  fiscal  year,  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  object,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  year. 

THS    1820-61    PERIOD 

From  1820  to  1861  Congress  imposed 
a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
executive  departments  to  shift  funds 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  from  one  ac- 
count to  another,  and  to  contract  for 
items  in  advance  of  appropriations.  In 
curbing  such  powers.  Congress  repeatedly 
found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  military 
departments  a  certain  level  of  flexibility. 
The  needs  of  soldiers  on  the  distant 
frontiers  were  not  to  go  unmet  because 
of  inadequate  funds  or  contracting 
authority. 

Part  of  this  flexibility  was  needed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion and  commimlcation  facilities  during 
that  period.  In  1840,  whether  by  rivers, 
canals,  or  turnpikes,  it  took  almost  1  week 
to  travel  from  New  York  to  Cleveland 
and  3  weeks  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Communications  were  still  at  a 
primitive  state.  Samuel  Morse  developed 
the  first  practical  telegraph  in  1832,  but 
it  was  not  until  1844  that  a  message  was 
trsmsmitted  over  the  flrst  experimental 
line  nmning  from  Baltimore  to  Washing- 
tion.  The  telephone,  invented  in  1877,  was 
not  avsdlable  for  distance  communication 
until  1884,  at  which  time  a  conversation 
was  held  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
While  those  advances  facilitated  com- 
mimlcation between  the  major  cities, 
they  offered  Uttle  help  in  relaying  mes- 
sages from  Washington  to  the  military 
outposts.  Under  such  conditions  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  soldiers  de- 
pended very  greatly  on  the  feed-and-for- 
age  authority. 

This  limited  authority  was  especially 
important  in  the  event  that  Congress  did 
not  pass  the  regiilar  Army  and  Navy 
appropriation  bills  on  time. 

For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
complained  about  late  appropriations  in 
his  report  of  December  2,  1825.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  Navy  appropriation  bill 
was  generally  passed  late  in  February  of 
the  short  session  and  generally  not  imtil 
May  of  the  long  session.  Since  the  budget 
year  at  that  time  began  on  January  1, 
this  meant  a  delay  of  from  2  to  5  months. 
It  w£is  also  the  practice  of  Congress  to 
change  the  wording  and  character  of 
an  appropriation,  resulting  in  a  further 
delay  of  from  1  month  to  6  weeks  before 
legislative  instructions  were  given  to  and 
acted  upon  by  Navy  agents.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  concluded  that  "for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  year,  the  Depart- 
ment acts  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
law  under  which  it  Is  bound  to  act." 

In  1842  Congress  adopted  the  present 
fiscal  year  budget,  letting  the  year  rim 
from  July  1  to  the  following  June  30. 
Even  with  this  additional  time  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds,  the  fiscal  year  of- 
ten began  without  an  appropriation  for 
a  department.  That  was  the  situation 
in  August  1856  when  Congress  adjourned 
without  passing  the  Army  appropriation 
bill.  In  calling  Congress  back  in  special 


session  for  that  purpose,  President  Pierce 
noted  that  he  had  partial  authority  to 
contract  for  the  supply  of  clothing  and 
subsistence.  But  if  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  Army : 

The  executive  wUl  no  longer  be  able  to 
furnish  the  transportation,  equipment,  and 
munitions  which  are  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  military  force  In  the  field.  With 
no  provision  for  the  pay  of  troops  the  con- 
tracts of  enlistment  would  be  broken  and 
the  Army  must  in  effect  be  disbanded,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  so  disastrous 
as  to  demand  all  possible  efforts  to  avert  the 
calamity. 

He  alerted  Congress  to  other  injustices: 
A  great  part  of  the  Army  is  situated  on  the 
remote  frontier  or  in  the  deserts  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Interior.  To  discharge  large 
bodies  of  men  in  such  places  without  the 
means  of  regaining  their  homes,  and  where 
few,  If  any,  could  obtain  subsistence  by  hon- 
est Industry,  would  be  to  subject  them  to 
suffering  and  temptation,  with  disregard  of 
Justice  and  right  most  derogatory  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

President  Pierce  also  described  the 
threats  of  Indian  raids  against  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territories  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  on  the  Western  plains, 
and  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Florida. 
He  feared  that  disbandment  of  the  Army 
would  invite — 

Hordes  of  predatory  savages  from  the 
Western  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
spread  devastation  along  a  frontier  of  more 
than  4,000  miles  in  extent  and  to  deliver  up 
the  spcu«e  population  of  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try to  rapine  and  murder. 

Congress  passed  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill  9  days  later. 

1860-61    STATUTES 

The  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  Act  of  1860  contained 
two  sections  that  restricted  executive 
spending  discretion.  Section  2  repealed  a 
provision  that  had  allowed  departments 
to  reduce  deficiencies  in  some  accounts  by 
drawing  on  surpluses  elsewhere.  Section 
3  contained  several  provisions  relating 
to  public  bids  for  contracts,  the  feed- 
and-forage  authority,  and  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  of  patented  arms  or  mili- 
tary supplies.  The  following  history 
shows  how  those  two  sections  were  re- 
lated. 

When  the  bUl  was  first  reported  out  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  March  19,  1860,  it  contained  the  fol- 
lowing section  placing  restrictions  on  de- 
partmental spending  power: 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  any  act 
of  Congress  for  the  service  of  any  one  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  used  for  or  applied  to  the  service 
of  any  other  year,  nor  be  transferred  to  or 
used  for  any  branch  of  expenditure  than  that 
for  which  it  may  be  specifically  appropriated; 
and  that  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  legalizing  and  making  ap- 
propriations for  such  necessary  objects  as 
have  been  usuaUy  included  in  the  general 
appropriation  bills,  without  authority  of  law, 
and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain  incidental 
expenses  of  the  departments  and  offices  of 
the  government,  and  for  other  purposes."  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

The  section  therefore  had  three  fea- 
tures :  a  prohibition  on  transfer  of  funds 
between  fiscal  years;  a  prohibition  on 
transfer  of  funds  between  appropriation 
accounts;  and  repeal  of  a  section,  passed 
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In  1842,  which  had  given  departmental 
heads  authority  to  cover  deficiencies  by 
drawing  on  surpluses.  There  was  no  com- 
mittee report  to  elaborate  on  tbe  ol)i)6t>> 
tives  and  purposes  to  be  served  by  sec- 
tion 2. 

John  Sherman,  chairman  of  House 
Ways  and  Means,  asked  that  section  2  be 
modified  by  striking  out  the  first  part 
relating  to  transfers  between  years  and 
by  adding  the  date  of  August  26,  1842,  to 
Identify  the  act  that  contained  section 
23.  The  language  of  section  2  was  modi- 
fied as  requested  by  Sherman  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  section  2  be  deleted.  Al- 
though there  was  no  committee  report 
to  explain  why.  Senator  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter,  chairman  of  the  committee,  told 
his  colleagues  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee "did  not  believe  such  a  change 
would  work  well.  .  .  .  [Tlhey  have  been 
constantly  restricting  the  power  of  the 
departments  in  regard  to  transfers,  until 
they  have  restrained  them  as  far  as  we 
think  is  proper."  Hunter  expressed  ap- 
prehension that  a  total  prohibition  on 
transfers  "will  turn  out  to  be  that  we 
shall  make  larger  appropriations  than 
otherwise  would  be  necessary.  In  other 
words,  departments  would  pad  their  esti- 
mates as  a  hedge  against  unexpected 
contingencies  and  expenses. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Finance  Committee  and 
deleted  section  2.  Senator  Jefferson 
Davis  then  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  supplies  or  services 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  tbe  Oovern- 
ment,  except  for  personal  services,  when  the 
public    exigencies   do   not   require    the   Im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  article  or  articles  or 
performance  of  the  service,  shall  be  made  by 
advertising  a  sufficient  time  previously  for 
proposals    respecting    the   same.    When    Im- 
mediate delivery  or  performance  is  required 
by  the  public  exigency,  the  articles  of  service 
required  may  be  procured  by  open  purchase 
or  contract  at  the  places  and  in  the  manner 
in  which   such  articles  are  usually  bought 
and  sold,  or  such  service  engaged   between 
Individuals.   No   contract   or   purchase   shall 
hereafter  be  made  unless  the  same  be  au- 
thorized by  law,  or  be  under  an  appropria- 
tion adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  except  in 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for  clothing, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  trans- 
portation, which,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year.  No  arms 
nor  military  supplies  whatever,  which  are  of 
a  patented  invention,  shall  be  purchased,  nor 
the  right  of  using  or  applying  any  pretended 
Invention,  unless  the  same  shall  be  author- 
ized by  law,  and  the  appropriation  therefore 
expllclUy    set    forth    that    It    U    for    such 
patented  Invention. 

The  only  explanation  for  this  amend- 
ment consisted  of  these  words  by  Senator 
Davis: 

That  Is  supplemental  to  existing  legisla- 
tion, and  I  think  It  wlU  perfect  the  restric- 
tions now  Imposed  upon  contracts  for  public 
supplies.  It  also  Introduces  a  new  feature, 
that  of  preventing  the  purchase  of  patents 
from  individuals  for  public  use,  unless  Con- 
gress shall  flrst  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Davis  amendment  was  adopted 
without  any  discussion. 


The  House  did  not  concur  in  the  dele- 
tion of  section  2.  It  proposed  that  the 
repeal  of  section  23 — regarding  general 
transfer  authority — be  put  back  in  the 
bill.  In  turn,  the  House  agreed  to  accept 
the  new  Senate  language.  Representa- 
tive Justin  Morrill  explained  that  this 
would  "circumscribe  the  discretion  upon 
the  part  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Gtovemment;  so  that  no  transfer  can 
be  made  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other, except  for  subsistence,  forage,  and 
in  the  commissary  and  medical  depart- 
ments of  the  Army.  There  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary;  for  our  men  must 
be  fed  and  clothed,  wherever  they  may 
be.  All  discretion  in  reference  to  other 
departments  will  be  entirely  prohibited, 
if  this  amendment  be  agreed  to." 

On  the  following  day  Senator  Hunter 
described  the  House  compromise  as 
having  the  effect  of  leaving  "to  the  War 
Department  the  power  of  transfer  that 
It  now  has,  and  to  repeal  that  section  of 
the  act  of  1842  under  which  other  de- 
partments have  transferred  to  some  ex- 
tent." With  regard  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment's transfer  power,  he  was  apparently 
referring  to  section  2  of  the  Army  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1852  which  permitted 
the  President  to  transfer  funds  "for  the 
subsistence  of  the  army,  for  forage,  for 
the  medical  and  hospital  departments, 
and  for  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment." 

As  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  enacted  into  law,  the  1860  bill 
contained  these  two  restrictions  on  ex- 
ecutive spending  discretion: 

Sec.  2.  ATid  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  legalizing  and  making  appropria- 
tions for  such  necessary  objects  as  have 
usually  been  Included  In  the  general  ap- 
propriation bUls  without  authority  of  law, 
and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  departments  and  of- 
fices of  the  government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees,"  approved  twenty-sixth  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  is  hereby 
repealed:  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  pay,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  amount  as  may  by  him 
be  regarded  as  reasonable  and  Just  for  the 
rent  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  United 
States  courts  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
from  the  twenty-seventh  October,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  the  fifth  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six:  Provided, 
That  the  whole  amount  paid  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
all  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies 
or  services  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  government,  except  for  personal  serv- 
ices, when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  re- 
quire the  Immediate  delivery  of  the  article 
or  articles,  or  performance  of  the  service, 
shall  be  made  by  advertising,  a  sufficient 
time  previously,  for  proposals  respecting 
the  same.  When  immediate  delivery  or  per- 
formance is  required  by  the  public  exigency, 
the  articles  or  service  required  may  be  pro- 
cured by  open  purchase  or  contract  at  the 
places  and  in  the  manner  in  which  such 
articles  are  usually  bought  and  sold,  or 
such  services  engaged  between  Individuals. 
No  contract  or  purchase  shall  hereafter 
be  made  unlees  the  same  be  authorized  by 
law,  or  be  under  an  appropriation  ade- 
quate to  its  fulfillment,  except  In  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  for  clothing,  sub- 
sistence,   forage,    fuel,    quarters    or    trans- 


portation, which,  nowever,  shall  not  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year.  No  arms, 
nor  military  supplies  whatever,  which  are 
of  a  patented  invention,  shall  be  purchased 
nor  the  right  of  using  or  applying  any 
patented  Invention,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  authorized  by  law,  and  the  appropria- 
tion therefor  explicitly  set  forth  that  it  is 
for   such    patented    Invention. 

The  picture  at  this  point  becomes 
more  complex  and  confusing,  for 
f  section  3  of  the  1860  act — containing 
the  feed-and-storage  provision — was 
amended  by  the  naval  appropriations 
bill,  enacted  on  February  21,  1861. 
When  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
January  7,  1861,  it  did  not  contain  any 
general  restrictions  on  executive  spend- 
ing discretion.  On  the  floor,  however. 
Representative  Thomas  Jefferson  of 
Pennsylvania  offered  an  amendment  to 
broaden  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  to  purchase 
patented  arms : 

Provided,  That  so  far  as  It  prevents  the 
discretion  of  these  officers  In  the  purchase 
and  use  of  any  article  required  for  the  pur- 
poses and  use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  which 
may  have  been  patented,  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are 
fully  authorized  and  permitted  to  make 
any  purchases  and  to  secure  the  use  of  any 
article  in  their  Judgment  absolutely  needed 
or  required  for  the  public  service  now  for- 
bidden by  the  provisions  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  making  appropriations  "for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government," 
approved  June  23,  1860. 

In  actual  fact,  the  Sundry  Civil  Ex- 
penses Act  became  law  on  June  25, 
1860,  and  it  did  not  contain  a  section 
relating  to  patented  arms  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  Representative  Florence 
must  have  been  referring  to  section  3  of 
the  1860  act.  John  Sherman  made  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Florence 
amendment  because  it  "repeals  a  law 
enacted  on  this  subject  at  the  last 
sessiOTi  of  Congress."  The  point  of  or- 
der was  sustained  and  the  naval  bill 
passed  the  House  without  reference  to 
section  2  or  section  3  of  the  1860  act. 

Nevertheless,  concern  about  the  re- 
striction on  patented  arms  resurfaced  on 
the  Senate  side.  Senator  John  P.  Hale, 
member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  section  3 
of  the  1860  act.  As  justiflcatlon  for  the 
repeal  he  read  from  a  report  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  that  section  3 
was  injurious  because  it  restricted  the 
Navy's  access  to  patented  arms  and  mili- 
tary supplies.  The  effect,  according  to  the 
Secretary,  was  to  conflne  the  Navy  to 
antiquated  equipment.  Senator  Hale  de- 
scribed section  3  as  "inconvenient  and 
inhumane  to  the  sailors:  and  the  Secre- 
tary asks  us  to  repeal  the  law  that  pre- 
vents him  from  buying  these  patented 
articles,  and  also  which  compels  him  to 
advertise  for  everything  he  wants  to  buy. 
There  are  certain  articles  which  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  buy  without  ad- 
vertisement, which  discretion  is  taken 
away  by  this  act.  We  propose,  now, 
merely  to  repeal  it." 

Senator  James  Pearce,  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Finance  Committee,  agreed 
that  It  would  be  advisable  to  modify  the 
law  by  allowing  the  Secretaries  of  the 
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War  and  Navy  Department 
chase  many  of  the  articles 
been  mentioned  in  the  paber 
Secretary  of  the  Navy)   tha|t 
read    at   the   Secretary's 
should  like  to  see  the  provision 
it  regards  the  purchase  of  patented 
retained  in  the  law."  The 
to  the  following  language : 

And  be  it  further  en~cted,  TA&t 
section  of  an  act  entitled  "An 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government 
the  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1 
proved  June  23,   1860,  be,   and 
hereby,  repealed,  except  so  far 
section  prohibits  the  purchase 
flre-arms,  as  to  which  the  said 
stlU  be  in  force. 

On  the  House  side,  Representative 
George  Hughes  of  Maryland  tnoved  that 
the  section  on  firearms  be  Repealed  as 
well^ 
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The   War  and  Navy 
have   the   right  to  purchase  sujih 
arms  as  they  may   need.  I   am 
surprised  that  the  repeal  of  this 
act  Is  not  provided  for  in  this 


Hughes  withdrew  his  ameridment,  the 
House  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
language,  and  the  task  of  devising  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  therefor;  fell  upon 
the  conference  committee.  -  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  naval  appropriations  bill 
contained  the  following : 

Src.  5.  And  b€  'f  further  enactkd 
third  section  of  the   act   entltl  sd 
making    appropriations    for    the 
executive,  and  Judicial  expenses 
emment  for  the  year  ending  the 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  slxiy 
proved  June  twenty-three,  eighteen 
and   sixty,   be   and   the   same    Is 
pealed,   except   so   far   as   the 
prohibits  the  purchase  of  pateni^ 
as  to  which  the  said  section  s^all 
in  force. 

This  meant  that  the  Hou^  and  the 
Senate  had  inadvertently  repealed  the 
feed-and-forage  provision, 
which  Congress  remedied  wilhin  a  few 
weeks  by  adding  a  section  to  ^he  Sundry 
Civil  Expenses  Act. 

As  reported  out  of  House 
Means,  the  Sundry  Civil  Expenses  Act  of 
1861  contained  nothing  aboit  transfer 
or  feed-and-forage  authoritj .  Nor  did 
those  subjects  appear  in  the  bijl  as  passed 
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by  the  House  or  reported  out 
Finance.  On  February  25,  186^, 
Senator  James  Simmons  of  Rhode  Island 
offered  an  amendment  to  rep;al  section 
3  of  the  1860  act.  He  noted  that  the  pro- 
vision on  patented  arms  prevented  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  purchising  any- 
thing "but  some  of  those  oil  flintlock 
gims.  I  think  it  is  about  time  w  e  had  good 
amis,  if  we  are  to  have  any."  Senator 
Pearce  objected  to  the  ameijdment  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  indulge  in 
when  awarding  contracts, 
amendment  was  agreed  ti 
Senate. 

What  came  out  of  conf  erentje  was  sub- 
stantially different.  Two  parts  of  the  1860 
act  were  revived:  the  provision  for  pub- 
lic bids  for  contracts  and  the  feed-and- 
forage  authority.  Section  10  c^  the  Sun- 
dry Civil  Expenses  Act  of  18pl  read  as 
follows: 


favoritism 
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Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That 
aU  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies  or 
services.  In  any  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Government,  except  for  personal  services, 
when  the  public  exigencies  do  not  require 
the  Immediate  delivery  of  the  article  or  ar- 
ticles, or  performance  of  the  service,  shaU  be 
made  by  advertising  a  sufficient  time  pre- 
viously for  proposals  respecting  the  same. 
When  Immediate  delivery  or  performance  Is 
required  by  the  public  exigency,  the  articles 
or  service  required  may  be  procured  by  open 
purchase  or  contract  at  the  places,  and  in 
the  manner  In  which  such  articles  are  usually 
bought  and  sold,  or  such  services  engaged 
between  individuals.  No  contract  or  purchase 
shall  hereafter  be  made,  unless  the  same  be 
authorized  by  law  or  be  under  an  appropri- 
ation adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  except  in 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  clothing, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  or  trtu^- 
portatlon,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year.  And  the 
third  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,"  shall 
be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  repealed. 

The  current  authority  in  title  41,  sec- 
tion 11.  of  the  United  States  Code  differs 
from  this  1861  act  In  three  respects.  The 
feed-and-forage  law  now  applies  to  the 
Army,  Nav:/,  and  Air  Force.  A  second 
change  occurred  In  1906  when  the  words 
"medical  and  hospital  supplies"  were  in- 
serted after  "transportation."  Third,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  of  1966  included  a  reporting  require- 
ment for  any  exercise  of  authority 
granted  in  41  U.S.C.  11. 

AN     ANACHBONOtrS     LAW 

It  is  apparent  that  the  original  con- 
ditions givlrig  rise  to  the  feed  and  forage 
law  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  fi- 
nancial embarrassment  facing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  1825  and  President 
Pierce  in  1856  has  no  counterpart  today. 
If  Congress  fails  to  pass  appropriations 
for  the  Defense  Department  on  time,  the 
Department  is  immediately  covered  by  a 
continuing  resolution.  As  a  stopgap  fund- 
ing provision,  it  enables  the  Department 
to  continue  operations  uninterrupted 
while  awaiting  final  action  on  the  regular 
appropriation  bill.  At  various  points  in 
the  year  the  Defense  Department  can 
come  to  Congress  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  meet  unusual  and  unan- 
ticipated expenses. 

Furthermore.  Congress  is  no  longer  a 
part-time  legislative  body.  The  19th  and 
20th  centuries  differ  markedly  in  the 
length  of  congressional  sessions.  From 
1851  to  1861  the  long  sessions— the  first 
half  of  a  Congress — averaged  236  days, 
while  the  short  sessions — the  latter 
half— averaged  only  90  days.  Today  there 
is  virtually  no  short  session.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  we  are  in  session  year-round. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  granting  of 
the  feed-and-forage  authority  was  char- 
acteristically tied  to  the  removal  of  the 
power  to  transfer  funds  from  one  appro- 
priation account  to  another.  Today,  in 
contrast,  the  Defense  Department  has 
access  both  to  statutory  and  nonstatutory 
means  of  shifting  funds  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1974 
contains  transfer  authority  of  $625,000,- 
000,    allowing    administrators    to    take 


fimds  out  of  one  appropriation  account 
and  place  them  in  another.  The  act  in- 
cludes a  $5,000,000  contingency  fund  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  spent  at 
his  discretion  for  "emergencies  and  ex- 
traordinary expenses." 

Moreover,  the  entire  structure  of  mili- 
tary appropriation  bills  has  changed 
fundamentally  to  give  administrators 
additional  flexibility.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Departments  in  the  1820-61  period 
were  subjected  to  line-item  control  by 
Congress.  But  in  recent  decades  we  have 
fimded  the  Defense  Department  with 
lump-sum  appropriations.  For  example, 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscai 
1974  contains  a  lump-sum  amount  of  $7.1 
billion  for  the  military  personnel,  Army 
account;  $6.5  billion  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance.  Air  Force  account; 
$2.7  billion  for  the  aircraft  procurement. 
Navy  account;  $3.0  billion  for  Air  Force 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion ;  and  other  large  lump-simi  amounts. 

Within  those  huge  accounts  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  able  to  repro- 
gram  funds  from  one  project  and  activ- 
ity to  another.  The  amount  of  funds  re- 
programed  back  and  forth  in  the  Defense 
Department  involves  several  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  again  illustrating  the  degree 
of  spending  flexibility  available  to  Pen- 
tagon officials.  The  history  and  magni- 
tude of  this  financial  operation  is  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  study  by  Louis  Fisher 
for  the  February  1974  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Pohtics. 

These  examples — and  others  could  be 
cited — demonstrate  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  adequate  flexibility  to 
cope  with  emergencies  and  unanticipated 
expenses.  But  there  is  still  another  rea- 
son for  amending  this  feed  and  forage 
law.  The  past  few  years  have  highlighted 
the  need  for  budget  reform,  the  need  for 
Congress  to  recapture  Its  power  of  the 
purse.  Nothing  is  more  fimdamental, 
more  basic  to  constitutional  principles 
than  to  have  financial  commitments 
made  by  Congress  and  by  Congress  alone. 
The  decision  to  commit  the  Nation's  re- 
sources is  ours  alone.  No  longer  can  we 
tolerate  the  existence  of  permanent  au- 
thorizations that  allow  agencies  to  make 
end-runs  around  the  appropriations 
process.  Let  the  Department  of  Defense, 
along  with  other  agencies,  come  through 
the  front  door  from  now  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  study  by  Dr.  Fisher  as  well 
as  the  text  of  my  amendment  be  in- 
serted Into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 

and   amendment   were    ordered   to   be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Reprogramming  of  Funds  by  the  Defense 

Department 

(By  Louis  Fisher*) 

It  is  characteristic  of  studies  on  "How  a 
bill  becomes  a  law"  to  conclude  with  the 
president's  signing  of  the  bill.  How  the  bill 
is  later  Implemented  and  administered  rarely 
receives  attention.  Similarly,  we  foUow  the 
process  of  an  appropriation  bill  up  to  final 
passage  and  lose  sight  of  It  thereafter.  Yet 
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highly  significant  actions  occur  during  the 
postappropiiatlon  stage.  Members  of  Con- 
gress vote  with  the  understanding  that  funds 
will  be  obligated  and  spent  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Frequently  the  funds  are  directed  to 
other  purposes  by  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 

One  instrument  for  executive  spending 
flexibility  Is  "reprogrammlng"  of  funds  with- 
in an  appropriation — a  practice  regularly 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Department  of 
Interior,  Veterans'  Administration,  and  other 
federal  agencies.  Despite  the  magnitude  of 
funds  involved  and  the  Intriguing  questions 
of  congressional  control  and  budget  priori- 
ties, little  has  been  written  about  reprogram- 
mlng. Few  students  of  government  have  even 
heard  of  the  term,  much  less  Icnow  the  de- 
tails of  how  It  operates. 

This  article  shows  how  reprogrammlng  has 
developed  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
excluding  military  construction  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Of  special  Interest  are 
the  rationale  for  reprogrammlng,  the  pro- 
cedures followed,  specific  magnitudes  (dollar 
amounts  and  niunber  of  actions) ,  and  the 
Irregular  uses — or  abuses — of  reprogram- 
mlng. The  paper  concludes  by  discussing  the 
recent  trend  of  opening  up  the  reprogram- 
mlng process  to  allow  for  more  visibility  and 
greater  participation  by  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

rationale  for  reprogramming 
Each  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
comes  before  Congress  to  Justify  its  budget 
requests,  setting  forth  In  great  detail  the 
purposes  to  which  the  funds  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. Requests  are  then  modified  by  com- 
mittee and  congressional  action,  as  explained 
in  committee  reports  and  by  floor  action. 
Most  of  the  details  In  Justification  sheets 
and  changes  brought  about  by  committee 
and  floor  action  are  subsequently  omitted 
from  the  appropriation  bill  that  becomes  law. 
Tet  even  though  Congress  appropriates  lump- 
sum amounts  to  the  Defense  Department,  It 
Is  the  understanding  of  the  Appropriations 
committees  and  of  the  Congress  that  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
original  departmental  Justifications,  as 
amended  by  committee  and  congressional 
action.  Agency  officials  are  exp)ected  to  keep 
faith  with  Congress  and  respect  the  Integrity 
of  budget  estimates. 

The  committees  and  the  agencies  recognize 
that  It  Is  often  necessary  and  desirable  to  de- 
part from  budget  Justifications.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  must  estimate  months  and 
sometimes  years  In  advance  of  the  actual 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds.  As  the 
budget  year  unfolds,  new  and  better  appli- 
cations of  money  come  to  light.  Reprogram- 
mlngs  are  made  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In- 
cluding unforeseen  developments,  changing 
requirements.  Incorrect  price  estimates, 
wage-rate  adjustments,  changes  In  the  Inter- 
national situation,  and  legislation  enacted 
subsequent  to  appropriations. 

Executive  flexibility  in  reprogrammlng  is 
distinct  from  budget  "transfers."  First,  the 
authority  to  transfer  funds  Is  explicitly 
stated  In  statutes,  whereas  the  basis  for  re- 
programmlng Is  entirely  nonstatutory:  for 
example,  committee  hearings,  committee  re- 
ports. Defense  Department  directives  and  in- 
structions, and  even  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments" and  understandings  that  are  not 
made  part  of  the  public  record.  And  second, 
transfers  involve  the  shifting  of  funds  from 
one  appropriation  account  to  another.  Re- 
programmlng refers  to  the  shifting  of  funds 
within  an  account.  The  lack  of  knowledge 
about  reprogrammlng  Is  understandable.  The 
practice  Is  based  on  nonstatutory  agreements, 
and  it  operates  at  the  level  of  subaccounts 
in  the  appropriation  structure. 

The  term  "reprogrammlng"  does  not  ap- 
pear In  committee  reports  and  committee 
hearings  until  the  mld-1905s.  Prior  to  that 
time,  however,  essentially  the  same  kind  of 


budget  practice  had  been  carried  out  under 
different  names,  such  as  "transfers."  "adjxist- 
ments,"  and  "Interchangeabillty."  An  article 
by  Arthur  W.  Macmahon  in  1943  describes  a 
subcommittee  process  that  allowed  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  spend  money  that  had 
been  appropriated  for  a  somewhat  different 
purpose.'  A  committee  report  In  1940  contains 
an  understanding  that  permitted  the  Forest 
Service  to  reallocate  appropriations  "Irre- 
spective of  any  eau-marklng  that  may  have 
been  set  up  In  the  Budget."  >  Ellas  Huzar 
wrote  about  a  World  War  II  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  requiring  the  War  Department  to 
"notify,  and  get  the  approval  of,  the  military 
appropriations  subcommittees  before  It  ef- 
fected transfers." » 

Congress  consented  to  this  shifting  of 
funds  during  World  War  II  as  a  necessary 
emergency  measure.  But  as  the  practice  per- 
sisted, members  of  the  Appropriations  com- 
mittees grew  restive  and  began  to  reassert 
legislative  spending  prerogatives.  This  at- 
titude was  particularly  pronounced  in  1949 
when  Congress  sulopted  the  concept  of  the 
"performance  budget,"  shifting  the  emphasis 
toward  lump-sum  appropriations.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949  au- 
thorized the  secretary  of  defense  to  prepare 
the  budget  estimates  In  such  form  and  man- 
ner "so  as  to  account  for,  and  report,  the  cost 
of  performance  of  readily  Identlflable  func- 
tional programs  and  activities.  .  .  ."*  Subse- 
quent reductions  In  the  number  of  appropri- 
ations accounts  for  the  Defense  Department 
resulted  In  considerable  broadening  of  execu- 
tive spending  flexibility. 

As  the  reprogranunlng  procedure  came  to 
require  regular  reporting  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  prior  approval  of  selected  Items 
by  designated  committees,  It  developed  into  a 
technique  of  providing  executive  flexibility 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  congres- 
sional control.  This  shift  of  responsibility  to 
committees  coincides  with  the  development 
of  other  forms  of  the  "committee  veto,"  re- 
quiring executive  officials  to  "come  Into 
agreement"  with  designated  committees." 

TABLE  1.— REDUCTION  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEFENSE 
I  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNTS 
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53 

1955 

8 

22 

8 

10 

48 

>  Air  Corps  funds  included  under  Army. 
Source.— Appropriation  acts  during  these  years. 

Reprogramming  Procedures 
Congressional  control  over  defense  repro- 
grammlng has  progressed  through  a  nuimber 
of  stages.  The  Appropriations  committees 
have  required  the  Defense  Department :  (1 ) 
to  keep  them  advised  of  major  reprogram- 
mlngs;  (2)  to  submit  semiannual  tabula- 
tions of  reprogrammlng  actions;  (3)  to  report 
more  frequently;  and  (4)  to  obtain  prior 
approval  from  the  Appropriations  committees 
for  certain  categories.  By  1961  the  Armed 
Services  committees  were  Introduced  Into  the 
system  of  prior  approval.  The  extent  of  con- 
gressional participation  continued  to  widen, 
going  beyond  the  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  to  Include 
other  members  of  the  Bubcommtttees  and 
even  the  full  committees  of  Congress. 
J 950-61 
Hearings  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propitatlons  In  1960  indicate  that  the  shift- 
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Ing  of  funds  within  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  accounts  had  become  commonplace  by 
that  time.  A  representative  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  said  that  no  one  could 
"transfer  In  a  subapproprlatlon  from  one 
project  to  another  without  the  direct  ap- 
proval of  my  office  except  In  certain  areas 
where  we  have  allowed  10  percent  or  $100,000 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  In  order  to  have 
flexibility."  In  addition  to  this  departmental 
control,  the  army  representative  presented 
this  assurance : 

"As  you  know,  sir,  In  any  change  where 
there  Is  a  major  factor  It  is  discussed  with 
the  committee.  I  have  made  a  religious  prac- 
tice of  that.  I  have  made  no  shift  whatsoever 
when  I  figured  that  they  shoxUd  be  brought 
to  your  attention." ' 

The  essential  check  at  this  point,  there- 
fore, was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Appropriations  committees  and  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  departmental  estimates.  The 
committees  themselves  did  not  receive  regu- 
lar reports,  nor  did  they  spell  out  for  the 
Defense  Department  which  reprogrammlngs 
required  committee  review  prior  to  imple- 
mentation. 

The  first  specific  legislative  guideline  ap- 
pears In  1954.  In  reporting  out  the  defense 
appropriations  bill,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Identified  areas  In  which 
economies  were  believed  possible.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  reductions  could  not  be  accom- 
plished In  the  areas  suggested  "without 
detrimental  effect,  adjustments  should  be 
made  In  such  areas  as  will  not  Impair  the 
program.  The  committee  directs,  however, 
that  In  no  Instance  shall  a  project  within  an 
appropriation  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
original  budget  estimate." '  The  conference 
report  on  the  1954  defense  bill  further  de- 
fined the  authority  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  shift  funds  within  an  appropriation : 
". . .  It  Is  agreed  by  the  managers  that  such 
transfers  [reprogrammlngs]  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  with  respect  to  those  specific  proj- 
ects which  were  reduced  by  the  House  and 
made  the  subject  of  appeal  for  restoration 
to  the  Senate  and  only  upon  prior  approval 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Department  of  Defense."  • 

During  hearings  In  1955  on  the  defense 
budget.  Congressman  John  Taber  (R-N.Y.) 
remarked  that  every  year  there  were  at  least 
10  or  15  Defense  Department  reprogramming 
requests  asking  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  approve  a  change  In  some 
Items  from  the  Justifications.  Requests  were 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  defense  subcommittee  for 
their  consideration.  DOD  Comptroller  Wil- 
fred J.  McNeil,  acknowledging  that  other  di- 
versions took  place  without  the  committee's 
knowledge,  maintained  that  clearance  was 
obtained  from  the  Appropriations  commit- 
tees on  all  Important  matters." 

In  Its  committee  report  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  In  1955.  House  Appropria- 
tions admitted  that  it  was  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  adhere  rigidly  to  budget  ]ustlflca- 
tlons.  However,  the  mere  fact  that  there  was 
a  lessened  requirement  In  one  category  did 
not  Imply  either  the  right  or  the  need  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  make  an  Increase 
elsewhere.  The  committee  also  warned  that 
It  had  never  been  Its  intention  to  permit 
the  military  departments  to  have  "unre- 
stricted freedom  In  reprogrammlng  or  shift- 
ing funds  from  one  category  or  purpose  to 
another  without  prior  notification  or  con- 
sent of  the  Committee." '« 

The  committee  Identified  three  methods  of 
legislative  control.  In  cases  where  appropria- 
tions had  been  provided  to  cover  broad  cate- 
gories, the  Defense  Department  should  keep 
faith  with  the  committee  and  with  Congress 
by  adhering  to  the  detailed  Justifications 
presented    in    support    of    the    Pentagon's 
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budget.  Second,  when  major  teprogram- 
mlngs  were  necessary,  mlllt«ury  dspartments 
should  continue  to  advise  the  committee 
both  by  way  of  specific  request  f c  r  prior  ap- 
proval smd  by  notification  for  Ini  ormatlonal 
purposes.  The  committee  now  added  a  third 
control  by  requesting  semlannilal  tabula- 
tions for  all  reprogrammlng  actions  by  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Pentagon  re- 
sponded by  Issuing  a  set  of  Instructions 
which  defined  the  scope  of  reporting  re- 
quirements and  established  crl^rla  as  to 
what  would  constitute  a  "major  deprogram- 
ming" action." 

A  1959  report  by  House  Apj^oprlatlons 
noted  that  semlnannual  tabulations,  while 
helpful,  had  not  been  sufficiently  timely 
Moreover,  the  practice  of  havli  g  military 
services  advise  the  committee  ol  major  re- 
progrsmimlngs  had  become  "vlrt  lally  Inop- 
erative." The  committee  directs  I  that  the 
Defense  Department  report  pei  lodlcally 
but  In  no  case  less  than  30  days  alter  depart- 
mental approval — the  approved  reprogram- 
mlng actions  Involving  $1  mlUlcn  or  more 
In  the  case  of  operation  and  miilntenance, 
•1  million  or  more  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E),  and  95  mil 
lion  or  more  in  the  case  of  procurement 
Such  reports  were  to  Indicate  the  dlstrlbu 
tlon  of  funds  prior  to  reprogrammlng,  the 
amounts  reprogrammed,  and  a  "clear,  con- 
cise statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  action 
taken."  New  Instructions  were  prepared 
by  the  Pentagon  to  comply  wltq  the  com- 
mittee's request." 

1961-73 

defense 
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Dxirlng  hearings  In  1961  on 
prlations.  It  was  brought  out 
had  advised  Hoiise  Approprlatlonk 
»584  million  In  shipbuilding  funds 
reprogrammed  to  start  construction 
additional  Polaris  submarines 
of  the  hearings,  the  navy  had  alrefdy 
ed  contracts  and  project  orders 
for  construction.  Congressman  O^rald 
Jr.  (R-Mlch.)  reminded  the  navy 
the  usual  procedure  for  major 
required   the  Secretary  of  Defence 
to  the   committee   asking   for 
"Such  obligation  action  Is  not 
Defense   Department   until   this 
and  I  presume  others,  give  a 
When  asked  by  Congressman 
(R-Wls.)    why   the   navy  had   n 
committee     concurrence     before 
ring  shipbuilding  funds  to  the 
gram,  Adm.  Morris  A    Hlrsch  replied 

"Things  have  moved  very  fast 
and   this  appears   to   me   to  havfe 
attempt  to  get  on  with  something 
Defense  Department  felt  should  b^ 
then  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
exactly  what  had  been  done  possibly 
bit  later"." 

However  well-intentioned  such 
might  be.  the  House  Approprlatjlons 
mlttee  did  not  like  them.  It 


lot 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Fiical  year 


Military 
personnel 


Op«ratloi 

an( 

maintenanci 


1956  >. 
1957'. 
1961  >. 
1962 ». 
1963 «. 
1964... 
1965... 


158 
K 

NA 
NA 
NA 
40 
63 


451 

N/ 
21! 
23( 


appro- 
the  navy 
by  letter 
had  been 
on  five 
the  time 
award- 
shipyards 
Ford, 
( ifficlal  that 
ammlngs 
to  write 
c(jncurrence. 
by  the 
:ommlttee, 
concurrence."  " 
M(l 


vln  Laird 

obtained 

transfer- 

A>/ort»  pro- 


In  the  area 

been   an 

that  the 

done,  and 

inderstood 

a  little 


'end  runs" 
Corn- 
four 


pro  posed 


trols.  In  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
changes  to  tighten  up  reprogrammlng  con- 
ert  S.  McNamara,  dated  March  20,  1961,  Chair- 
man George  H.  Mahon  (D-Tex.)  asked  that 
specific  committee  approval  be  required  for 
the  follQiwlng  categories  of  reprogrammlng: 

1.  Procurement  of  Items  omitted  or  de- 
leted by  Congress. 

2.  Programs  for  which  specific  reductions 
In  the  original  requests  were  made  by  Con- 
gress. 

3.  Programs  which  had  not  previously  been 
presented  to  or  considered  by  Congress. 

4.  Quantitative  program  Increases  pro- 
posed above  the  programs  originally  pre- 
sented to  Congress." 

McNamara  accepted  the  first  two  points, 
but  not  the  last  two.  Charles  J.  Hitch,  Penta- 
gon Comptroller,  reinforced  McNamara's  ob- 
jection by  expressing  concern  about  sub- 
stantial additional  paperwork  burden,  not 
only  for  the  Defense  Department  but  for  the 
committees.  Hitch  was  also  worried  that  prior 
approval  would  come  to  include  the  Armed 
Services  committees  as  well,  because  of  the 
trend  toward  annual  authorizations  (Sec- 
tion 412)   begun  In  1959." 

Mahon  wrote  McNamara  on  AprU  26,  1961, 
agreeing  to  the  more  modest  reprogrammlng 
procedure  ("at  least  for  a  trial  period") .  Ros- 
well  L.  Gllpatrlc,  deputy  secretary  of  defense, 
sent  the  revised  reprogrammlng  understand- 
ing to  Mahon  on  May  4,  1961,  Including  re- 
view not  only  by  the  Appropriations  com- 
mittees but  also  by  the  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees. This  outline  by  Ollpatric  served  as 
guidance  until  the  Defense  Department  re- 
wrote Its  reprogrammlng  directive  In  1963." 

A  report  by  House  Appropriations  In  1962 
noted  "with  some  concern"  that  there  had 
been  no  revision  of  DoD  instructions  for  re- 
programmlng since  1959,  even  though  "sig- 
nificant changes  based  on  mutual  mstruc- 
tlons"  had  occurred  since  that  time.  Thi 
committee  asked  that  the  Instructions  be  re 
vised  Immediately.  The  revised  DoD  directive 
was  Issued  the  following  year.'" 

Ciirrent  DoD  directives  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  making  semi-annual  reports,  obtain- 
ing prior  approval  on  selected  Items  and  pro- 
grams, and  making  prompt  notification  on 
others.  Proposed  reprogrammlng  actions 
must  have  the  personal,  specific  approval 
either  of  the  secretary  of  defense  or  the  dep- 
uty secretary  of  defense  prior  to  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees."  With  respect  to 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other  weap- 
ons, prior  approval  is  obtained  from  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees from  both  houses  for  these  situations: 

1.  Items  deleted  by  the  Congress  from  pro- 
grams as  originally  presented. 

2.  Programs  for  which  specific  reductions 
m  original  amounts  requested  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Any  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other  weapons 
authorized  by  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  in  compliance 

TABLE  2.-REP«0GRAMING  BY  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY 
|ln  mitlionj  of  dollar$| 


With  Section  412(b)  of  Public  Law  86-149.  as' 
amended. 

4.  Reprogrammlng  from  an  earlier  fiscal 
year  program  to  a  later  fiscal  year  program." 

With  respect  to  other  items  and  categories 
of  items  covered  under  defense  appropria- 
tions, prior  approval  Is  obtained  from  only 
the  Appropriations  committees  for  these  situ- 
ations: 

1.  Procurement  of  Items  deleted  by  the 
Congress  from  programs  as  originally  pre- 
sented. 

2.  Programs  for  which  specific  reductions 
in  original  amounts  requested  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Reprogrammlng  from  an  earlier  fiscal 
year  program  to  a  later  fiscal  year  program.-' 

These  same  three  criteria.  In  the  case  of 
reprogrammlng  of  fiinds  for  RDT&E  author- 
ized by  Section  412(b) ,  require  prior  approval 
of  the  Armed  Services  committees.  Further- 
more, DoD  representatives  are  to  discuss  with 
the  ooounlttees,  prior  to  taking  action,  any 
other  cases  Involving  matters  which  are 
known  to  be  of  "special  Interest"  to  one  or 
more  of  the  committees.  Because  of  different 
interpretations  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  committees  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
item  of  "special  Interest,"  a  reprogrammlng 
oould  be  submitted  In  the  form  of  notifica- 
tion rather  than  prior  approval. 

A  controversy  In  1972  revealed  that  DoD 
reporting  procedures  did  not  permit  full 
compliance  with  these  controls.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  of  defense  and  the 
Appropriations  committees  were  required  to 
approve  any  Increase  in  persoimel  accounts 
that  had  been  reduced  by  Congress,  the  navy 
violated  the  provision.  Melvln  Lalrd,  who  was 
by  now  secretary  of  defense,  said  that  he 
oould  not  ascertain  from  the  reports  that  the 
navy  had  failed  to  comply.  The  DoD  instruc- 
tion was  amended  to  make  such  actions  more 
visible." 

The  Defense  Department  defines  "prior  ap- 
proval" In  the  following  way:  If  the  secretary 
of  defense  has  not  been  Informed  of  approval 
or  disapproval  by  the  committees  within  16 
days  after  they  receive  a  reprogrammlng  re- 
quest, "it  will  be  assiuned  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed reprogrammlng." "  That  may  be  the 
assumption,  but  the  Pentagon  doee  not  ac- 
tually proceed  with  the  reprogrammlng.  For 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions committees,  prior  approval  means  ex- 
plicit, written  approval,  whether  It  takes 
15  days,  a  month,  or  longer.  In  the  case  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Defense  Department  will  call  If  the  commit- 
tee does  not  respond  within  15  days.  Some- 
times a  verbal  approval  from  the  committee 
will  be  sufficient,  with  a  follow-up  letter  to 
come.  For  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Defense  Department  will  also 
not  proceed  until  it  has  formal  approval, 
eventually  in  writing. 

Prompt  notification  (within  48  hours  after 
DoD  approval)  is  required  for  any  repro- 
grammlng action,  single  or  ctmiulatlve,  that 
exceed^  these  dollar  thresholds : 


Procurement       R.O.T.  &  E. 


Total 


1,515 
2,056 
2,796 
1.4S2 
913 
1,272 
1.256 


NA 
NA 
994 
426 
862 
473 
434 


2,128 
2,355 
3,791 
1.908 
1,775 
2.008 
1,985 


Fiscal  year 


Operation 

Military  and 

personnel     maintenance 


Procurement       R.D.T.  i  E. 


Total 


1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


75 
IM 
1« 
NA 
366 
a2S 


230 
398 
121 
NA 
585 
534 


1.552 
2,234 
3,899 

NA 
1.791 

654 


for  fitcel  years  1956  and  1957,  respectively,  for 
procurement  of  small  arms  and  tracked  vehicles, 


I  Fi|ur»5  exclude  $26,000,000  and  J20,000,00( 
reserve  components  (excluding  construction). 

•  Excludes  reproiraming  actions  (or  personnel. 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  some  other  parti  ot  the  defense  budget 

Source :  Fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  are  taken  frani  House,  Committee  on  A 
mentofOefense  Appropriations  (or  1959,  HearinjI,"  85th  Cong,  2dsess.,  1 
1961-63,  see  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Seniices.  "Department  of  Defense  Reprograming  of 
Appropriated  Funds:  A  Case  Study,"  89tfi  C«r«.,  1st  sess.,  1965,  32.  Fiscal  1964  comes  from 


495 

2.253 

549 

3,373 

596 

4,797 

NA 

2,431 

523 

3,266 

164 

1.680 

Appropriations  "Depart- 
1958,  255.  For  fiscal  years 


Stonetwrger,  "Appraisal,"  51.  For  fiscal  years  1965  67,  see  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
"Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1969,  Hearings,"  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess ,  1968,  pt. 
1:365.  For  fiscal  1968,  see  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations.  "Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations for  1970,  Hearings,"  91st  Coni.,  Ijt  sess.,  1969,  pt.  6:313.  The  fiscal  1970  hgure  Is 
from  H  Rept.  1570,  91st  Cong..  2d  sess  ,  1970,  6-7.  Figures  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  were 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (OASD) 
(comptroller).  Totals  for  these  years  are  not  always  the  sum  of  the  program  activities  becaus 
figures  are  rounded. 
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1.  An  Increase  of  (5  million  or  more  In  a 
budget  activity  In  the  military  personnel 
and  operation  and  maintenance  appropria- 
tions. 

2.  An  increase  of  $5  million  or  more  in  a 
procurement  line  item  or  the  addition  to 
the  procurement  line  Item  base  of  a  new 
item  in  the  amount  of  (2  million  or  more. 

3.  An  Increase  of  $2  million  or  more  in  any 
budget  subactivlty  line  item  In  an  appro- 
priation for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  including  the  addition  of  a  new 
budget  subactivlty  line  Item  of  $2  million  or 
more,  or  the  addition  of  a  new  budget  sub- 
activity  line  Item,  the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  (10  million  or  more  within  a 
three- year  period  .=* 

Any  reprogrammlng  action  to  which  one 
or  more  of  the  committees  ooncemed  takes 
exception  wlthm  15  days  of  receipt  of  the 
notification  will  be  reconsidered  by  the  sec- 
retary of  defense.*  "Reconsideration"  gener- 
ally means  that  the  action  will  be  placed  on 
hold  until  the  committees  approve. 

MACNmTDES    OF    REPROGRAMMINO 

No  comprehensive  record  of  the  number 
and  dollar  amounts  of  reprogrammlng  ac- 
tions by  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
published.  Occasionally,  In  committee  hear- 
ings, committee  reports,  and  committee 
prints,  figures  are  made  available  for  par- 
ticular years.  This  fragmentary  record  Is 
com.piled  here. 

Dollar  amounts 

Reprogrammlng  actions  submitted  to  the 
committees  have  ranged  between  $1.7  billion 
and  $4.7  billion,  averaging  $2.6  billion  a  year 


for  the  13  years  Included  In  Table  2.  The 
predominance  of  procurement  and  RDT&E 
results  from  two  factors:  the  Interest  of 
review  committees  under  prior-approval  and 
notification  procedures,  and  the  imprecision 
of  budget  estimates  for  these  program  activi- 
ties. 

Except  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1967,  1968. 
and  1971,  total  dollar  amounts  are  generally 
in  the  $2  billion  range.  The  high  figure  for 
fiscal  1961  coincides  with  a  change  In  admin- 
istrations, with  reprogrammlng  used  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  as  a  mechanism  to 
modify  budget  priorities  established  by  his 
predecessor.  The  war  In  Southeast  Asia  no 
doubt  accounts  for  much  of  the  large  figvtres 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  The  military 
buildup  Just  prior  to  those  two  years  was 
satisfied  primarily  by  budget  supplementals. 

Reprogrammlng  statistics  rarely  show  the 
magnitude  of  below-the-threshold  actions — 
Internal  actions  by  the  Defense  Department 
that  are  carried  out  without  conmilttee 
notification  or  approval.  Internal  reprogram- 
mlng for  fiscal  years  1964  through  1967 
accounts  for  an  average  of  $1.1  billion  a  year 
(Table  3). 

TABLE  3.-REPR0GRAMING  ACTIONS  COMPARED  TO 
INTERNAL  REPROGRAMING 

jln  millions  of  dollars) 


Reprograming  Internal 

actions    reprograming  Total 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Fiscal  year: 
1964... 
1965... 
1966... 
1967... 


TABLE  4.-NUMBER  OF  REPROGRAMING  ACTIONS 


2.008 

853 

2,861 

1,985 

927 

2,912 

2.353 

1,247 

3,601 

3,448 

1,555 

5,004 

Note:  Totals  do  not  always  reflect  the  sums,  which  have 
been    rounded. 

Source:  House.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  "Departmen 
of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1969,  Hearings,"  90th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  1968,  pt.  1:356. 

Number  of  reprogramings 

Some  Idea  of  the  number  of  reprogram- 
mlngs  Is  available  for  fiscal  years  1964-68 
and  1971-72  (Table  4).  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  a  reprogrammlng  action  is  often 
made  up  of  several  reprogrammlngs,  with 
funds  taken  from  several  projects  and  re- 
allcx^ated  to  other  projects.  Thus,  a  large 
number  of  reprogrammlngs  (sometimes  as 
many  as  30  to  40)  will  be  packaged  together 
and  presented  as  a  single  request  on  DD  Form 
1415  and  given  a  single  DoD  serial  number. 
The  study  by  Harold  W.  Stoneberger  explored 
this  relationship  between  reprogrammlng  ac- 
tions and  the  number  of  appropriation  line 
Items  affected.  He  concluded  that  such  re- 
programmlng action,  on  the  average,  affected 
eight  budget  line  items." 

Also  of  Interest  Is  a  breakdown  between 
reprogrammlng  actions  that  are  subject  to 
prior  approval  by  the  designated  committees 
and  those  that  are  merely  sent  to  the  com- 
mittees for  notification.  Such  Information  is 
available  for  the  portion  of  fiscal  1968  run- 
ning from  July  1,  1967,  to  February  19,  1968. 
During  that  period  the  Defense  Department 
sent  97  formal  reprogrammlng  actions  to  the 
review  conamlttees.  Of  the  $3.6  billion  In- 
volved, prior  approval  accounted  for  only 
$122  million.  The  balance  consisted  of  sub- 
missions for  notification.''' 


Fiscal  year 


Operation 

Military  and 

Personnel      maintenance 


Procurement       R.D.T.  &  E 


Total 


Fiscal  year 


Military 
personnel 


Operation 

and 

maintenance 


PtKurement       R.O.T,  &  E. 


Total 


1968. 
1971. 
1972. 


6 
IS 
10 


s 
u 

17 

77 
i 

30 

38 
8 

118 

132 

84 

Source:  Information  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  comes  from  House,  Committee  on  Appro-  the  second  source  (46  actions)  The  fiscal9ra  figure  wmMframH^^^^^^     «.7'oo"„*/    Xll 

piiations,  "Department  of  Def?ns»  Appropriations  for  1957.  Hearings,"  89th  Cong ,  2d  sess  ,  1966,  priations,  "Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1970   Mea^rinp    ny»'mr„\'ol  Defense 

pt.  1:340.  For  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  see  House.  Comi^ittee  on  Appropriations,  "Department  0%9,  pt  6:313.  Figures  for  fiscal  1971  and  1972  ware  obtained  from  the  Department  ol  Defense 

of  Defense  Appropriations  for  1969.  Hearings,"  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1968,  pt.  1 :365.  A  discrepancy  lASD  (Comptroller), 
exists  between  the  procurement  figure  listed  In  the  first  source  for  fiscal  1965  (49  actions)  and 


KRECTTLAR   T7SES    OF   REPROGRAMUXXO 

Substantial  differences  exist  between  re- 
programmlng la  form  and  reprogrammlng 
in  practice.  Even  the  most  conscientious 
reader  of  committee  hearings,  committee  re- 
ports, and  DoD  directives  and  Instructions 
will  be  misled  as  to  the  actual  working  of 
reprogrammlng. 

In  the  past,  for  example,  "corrunlttee  ap- 
proval" was  granted  not  by  the  full  com- 
mittee— not  even  by  the  full  subcommittee — 
but  by  a  few  of  the  ranking  members.  In  1973 
In  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  ap- 
proval was  granted  by  the  full  Subcommittee 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  (Mahon  was 
chairman  of  both  the  full  committee  and 
the  defense  subcommittee).  In  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  reprogrammlngs 
for  minor  matters  were  formerly  decided  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  memt^er 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  full  subcommittee  Is  now  brought 
together  more  frequently  to  consider  repro- 
grammlng actions. 

With  regard  to  authorizing  committees, 
the  full  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
acts  on  reprogrammlng  requests.  The  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  in  earlier 
years,  used  to  delegate  reprogrammlng  deci- 
sions to  the  committee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  assisted  by  com- 
mittee cotmsel.  In  1970  a  separate  Subcom- 
■littee  on  Reprograming  of  Fimds  was  estab- 
lished. Depending  on  the  Issues  Inrolved,  this 


five-member  subcommittee  may  decide  the 
reprogrammlng  request  or  else  pass  it  on  to 
the  full  committee.  The  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  toward  greater  involvement 
by  the  full  committee. 

Without  access  to  reprogrammlng  records 
in  the  Pentagon  and  In  the  review  commit- 
tees, It  is  impossible  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  this  spending  flexlbUlty  Is  abused.  It 
is  the  impression  of  this  resesu'ch  that  most 
reprogrammlng  actions  are  routine  and  non- 
controversial.  Yet  the  reprogrammlng  process 
occasionally  breaks  down,  allowing  policy 
changes  of  major  significance  and  occasional 
violation  or  circumvention  of  congressional 
controls. 

1.  Bypassing  the  Congress 

It  Is  evident  that  reprogrammlng  can  be- 
come a  convenient  Instrument  for  circum- 
venting the  normal  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation stages.  Instead  of  obtaining  ap- 
proval of  Congress  as  a  whole,  executive 
agency  officials  need  only  obtain  approval 
from  certain  subconmilttees  or  of  subcom- 
mittee ranking  members.  The  opportunity 
for  mischief  is  substantial.  An  agency  could 
request  money  for  a  popular  program,  know- 
ing that  Congress  would  provide  the  funds. 
Later  it  could  use  the  money  for  a  program 
that  might  not  have  passed  scrutiny  by  the 
full  Congress.  In  a  1966  report,  three  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee — Olenard  P.  Lipscomb  (Calif.). 
Melvln    Lalrd,    and    William    B.    Mlnahall 


(Ohio)— said  that  a  reprogranamlng  action 
Is.  In  essence,  "a  prcxiedure  which  bypasses 
the  Congress.  The  reprogrammlng  process  Is 
recognized  by  the  undersigned  to  be  a  useful 
and  necessary  procedure  for  meeting  emer- 
gencies and  tmusual  unforeseen  situations. 
What  is  of  concern  Is  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Defense  Department  to  use  what 
Is  essentially  an  emergency  tool  on  a  mora 
regular  and  frequent  basis  than  the  situa- 
tions warrant."" 

Congressional  control  Is  also  affected  when 
the  Pentagon  alters  the  base  from  which  re- 
programmlngs are  made.  In  submitting  bud- 
get Justifications  for  RDT&E,  the  Pentagon 
divides  each  appropriation  account — for  the 
army,  navy,  air  force,  and  defense  agencies — 
Into  program  elements.  Program  elements 
are  then  broken  down  Into  separate  projects. 
For  example,  under  the  account  "RDT&B/ 
Navy"  you  will  find  the  program  element 
"Missiles  and  related  equipment,"  containing 
such  programs  as  the  Aegis,  Trident,  and 
submartne-latmched  cruise  missile. 

These  points  may  appear  to  be  overly  tech- 
nical, but  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  repro- 
grammlng pr<x:edure.  Generally  speaking,  if 
funds  are  to  be  shifted  between  program 
elements,  committee  Interest  is  at  its  highest, 
leading  either  to  notification  or  prior  ap- 
proval. But  If  funds  are  to  be  shifted  toithin 
program  elements,  the  basic  control  shifts 
toward  the  Pentagon.  When  the  Pentagon 
presented  Its  budget  Justifications  tor  flscal 
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1973,  It  reduced  the  number 
ments,  provoking  a  particularly 
action  from  the  Senate  Armed 
mlttee.  This  opposition  caused 
to  abandon  its  new  budget 
turn    to   Its   standard 
estimates.* 

2.  "Ace  in  the  hoU 
Reprogrammlng,  at  times,  _ 
venlent  remedy  for  admlnlstrat  Iv 
ness.  In  the  fall  of   1964  the   ' 
Services  Committee  approved 
request  by  the  navy  to 
the  TA-4E.  a  subsonic  Jet 
An  Investigation   by  the 
quently  disclosed  that  the 
ture  of  the  request  resulted 
or  unwillingness,  on  the  part 
gon  to  reach  a  decision  several 
As  a  consequence,  funds  were 
In  the  regulsw^  budget  for 
craft.  The  committee  study 
programming  had  been  used  as 
hole"  to  resolve  situations  "  ' 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the 
gency."  *> 

3.  Undoing  the  work  of 
The  Defense  IntelUgence   ^ 
quested  $66.8  million  for  fiscal 
certain  operating  funds.  The 
prtatlons  Committee  cut  that 
million.  largely  on  the  convl 
agency  was  heavily  overstaffed, 
to  reduce  Its  budget  by  only 
Ing  successfully  prevtiiled  upoi , 
Department   to   request   repr 
$1.3  million  to  make  up  the 
censed.  Congressman  Jamie  L 
Mass.)    asked   if  he  was  to  u 
"after    Congress    developed    th 
made  reductions  on  that  basis, 
them  come  in  here  and  ask 
which  Is  what  It  amounts  to,  _. 
the  Congress  saw  fit  to  eliminate 
DIA  director  signed  the 
quest,   almost   three  months 

the  agency  came  before  the 

tlons  Committee.  Of  course,  thai 
more  difficult  to  hold  DIA  to  the 
gresslonal    reduction."    Of    $1.3 
quested  for  reprogrammlng  thi  > 
allowed  $700,000. 

4.  Circumventing 
Pot  any  reprogrammlng  on  a 
project  of  $2  million  or  more, 
Department   must  present  the 
committee    review.    During 
Defense   Department   wanted 
$4   million   research   project,   to 
by     the     Defense     Special     Pr(  j, 
(DSPO) .  The  Defense  Department 
to  use  $1  million  to  start  the 
promised  $3  million  later  from 
Fund.    By    the    time    the 
Congress,  the  project  was  three 
derway.  Whitten  described  the  c 
of  the  $2  million  threshold  In 
"Tou  took  a  million  dollars  and 
and  now  you  come  up  here  and 
across  the  barrel.  You  have 
with  a  million  dollars,  but  the 
was  part  of  something  which 
$2  million  and  clearly  comes 
programing    agreement." »    The 
mlng  request  was  rejected. 

The  effect  of  the  request  wait 
ther.  DSPO  was  a  new  name  for 

Communications  Planning 

which  had  been  responsible  for 
Ing  the  electronic  battlefield  ( 
mara  Line") .  Congress  was  under 
slon  that  DCPG  would  be  i 

project  transferred  to  the 

Instead,  it  adopted  a  new  name 
up  new  research  projects  to  keep 
The  House  Appropriations 
acterized  the  attempt  to 
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"a  classic  example  of  bureaucratic  empire 
building  and  of  the  bureaucratic  tendency  to 
never  end  an  organization  even  after  the 
work  for  which  it  was  created  has  been  con- 
cluded." »  Both  of  the  Appropriations  com- 
mittees agree  to  terminate  the  agency." 
5.  New  starts 
Reprogrammlng  has  been  used  In  several 
Instances  to  initiate  major  weapons  systems 
or  to  move  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment stage  Into  production.  The  electronic 
battlefield,  for  example,  was  originally  started 
In  the  fall  of  1966  by  means  of  a  reprogram- 
mlng action."  Not  until  years  lated  did  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  learn  of  the  project.  Even 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.),  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  that  he  first  learned  of  the 
project  "when  I  read  about  it  In  a  weekly 
magazine."*  The  cost  of  the  system  from 
fiscal  1967  to  fiscal  1971  was  $1.68  bUllon." 

Another   controversial   use   of  reprogram- 
mlng Involved  the  F-14  Navy  fighter  aircraft. 
A  1969  committee  report   by  House   Appro- 
priations directed  that  no  funds  were  to  be 
used   "for  tooling   beyond   that   needed   for 
fabrication  of  the  test  aircraft."  »  The  pain- 
ful and  costly  experience  of  the  P-Ul  air- 
craft convinced  the  committee  that  technical 
and     developmental     problems     should     be 
Ironed  out  first  before  moving  to  the  pro- 
duction stage.  But  when  the  Navy  requested 
permission  the  next  year  to  reprogram  $8.5 
million  for  advance  procurement  items — to 
allow  funds  to  be  obligated  toward  produc- 
tion of  26  aircraft — House  Appropriations  ap- 
proved   the    request.*   The   committee   later 
explained   that   it  had  seriously  considered 
the  possibility  of  halting  further  production 
of  the  P-14,  returning  it  to  RDT&E  status, 
but  that  "the  Navy  prevailed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee to  reverse  Its  position."  " 
6.  RisK-taking 
An  element  of  risk  accompanies  each  re- 
programmlng   proposal.    Whenever    the    De- 
fense  Department   requests   that   funds   be 
shifted    from    one    program    to    another,    it 
necessarily  admits  that  (1)  the  original  pro- 
gram  was  overfunded;    (2)    there   has   been 
slippage  In  the  original  program  (thus  free- 
ing additional   funds);    or    (3)    the  original 
program   has   been  downgraded    in   priority. 
Reprogrammlng  therefore  alerts  the  Appro- 
priations committees  to  potential  areas  for 
retrenchment  and  economizing.  That  type  of 
situation  in  1969  prompted  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  recommend  that  the 
budget    for    "Aircraft    Weaponlzation"    be 
reduced  "because  about  50  percent  of  the 
funds    appropriated    for    this   program    ele- 
ment In  the  last  three  fiscal  years  have  been 
reprogramed  for  other  uses."  " 

In  cases  where  a  reprogrammlng  proposal 
Is  rejected,  the  Appropriations  committees 
may  go  a  step  further  and  also  eliminate  the 
very  programs  that  the  Pentagon  had  shown 
a  wUUngness  to  sacrifice.  For  example.  In 
the  spring  of  1971  the  Defense  Department 
announced  that  It  was  willing  to  give  up 
$139.5  million  that  had  been  requested  for 
an  AOR  oU  tanker  and  three  ATS  rescue  and 
salvage  ships.  In  order  to  divert  those  funds 
to  a  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
(the  CVAN-70,  later  designated  CVN-70). 
After  strong  opposition  was  voiced  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  submitted  a  budget  amendment 
to  delete  $52.6  million  for  two  of  the  sal- 
vage ships.  Both  Appropriations  commit- 
tees supported  this  reduction.*-'  Senate  Ap- 
propriations also  wanted  to  eliminate  $56  5 
million  for  the  oU  tanker,  a  ship  of  such  "low 
priority  that  It  can  be  delerred  without  en- 
dangering the  operational  capability  of  the 
fleet.  .  ""  The  oil  tanker  was  eventually 
funded.  The  net  result  of  a  Pentagon  sug- 
gestion to  reprogram  funds  for  a  new  car- 
rier was  therefore  the  Iocs  of  two  salvage 
ships. 


CLOSES  LEGISLATIVE  CONTBOL 

It  Is  a  peculiar  fact  of  the  appropriations 
process  that  budget  estimates  are  scrutinized 
by  the  authorization  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees— often  undergoing  Intensive  review 
by  party  study  groups,  by  outside  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  during  floor  de- 
bate— and  yet  no  comparable  review  exists  for 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  reprogrammed 
after  the  appropriation  bill  becomes  law.  As 
Stephen  Horn  observed:  "It  Is  Incongruous 
that  the  [Senate  Appropriations)  committee 
spends  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  holding 
hearings  to  review  a  particular  budget — and 
additional  time  in  markups  and  on  the  floor 
and  In  conference,  arguing  the  merits  of  vari- 
ous appropriations — only  to  have  one  or  two 
members  months  later  approve  an  agency's 
request  to  shift  funds  often  amounting  to 
many  mllllonB  of  dollars  from  one  purpose  to 
another."  ** 

Reprogrammlng  has  been  subject  In  re- 
cent years  to  tighter  controls,  both  direct  and 
Indirect.  An  Indirect  approach  is  to  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  carry-over  balances.  The 
existence  of  unused  funds  from  prior  years 
creates  an  opportunity  (and  a  temptation) 
to  apply  those  funds  to  new  purposes.  A  re- 
port by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  1970  told  of  a  reprogrammlng  request 
in  which  the  Defense  Department  had 
"found"  unexpended  funds  from  fiscal  years 
1961  through  1966,  primarily  from  Polaris  ac- 
counts, as  a  source  of  financing  new  projects. 
The  availability  of  such  funds,  the  commit- 
tee noted,  "makes  defense  planners,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  Immune  from  tight  Congres- 
sional fiscal  control."  *^ 

The  fiscal  1970  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Defense  Department  attempted  to  bring 
carry-over  balances  under  closer  control  by 
directing  the  secretary  of  defense  to  Identify 
all  old  balances  and  recommended  rescis- 
sions.'" Disappointed  by  the  results.  Con- 
gress went  a  step  further  the  next  year  by 
changing  no-year  ("avaUable  until  ex- 
pended") appropriations  to  multi-year  ap- 
propriations. Appropriations  for  major  pro- 
curement became  available  for  only  three  fis- 
cal years  (except  for  shipbuilding,  which  re- 
quires a  five-year  term),  while  appropria- 
tions for  RDT&E  were  made  available  for  a 
two-year  period.^'  Those  limits  were  repeated 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
acts  for  fiscal  1972  and  fiscal  1973." 

Another  indirect  approach  Is  to  open  up 
the  budget  process  by  making  reprogram- 
mlng more  visible.  In  previous  years,  when- 
ever hearings  were  held  on  defense  repro- 
grammlngs.  transcripts  were  simply  filed 
with  the  committees.  They  were  not  printed 
In  the  published  hearings  (except  for  brief 
accounts),  nor  was  there  any  Indication — 
through  deletions  or  other  notations — that 
reprogrammlng  hearings  had  even  been  held. 

In  response  to  criticism  of  the  reprogram- 
mlng technique,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  begun  to  print  large  por- 
tions of  the  transcripts  In  Its  published 
hearings.  In  1970  the  committee  Included  156 
pages  on  reprogrammlng  actions,  focusing  on 
the  controversial  F-14  aircraft.  In  hearings 
the  next  year  on  the  defense  budget,  over 
500  pages  were  devo*.ed  to  discussion  by  com- 
mittee members  and  DoD  officials  on  repro- 
grammlng requests.  Published  hearings  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
defense  budget  in  1972  Included  229  pages 
on  reprogrammlng." 

New  rules  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  March  7,  1973,  provided  for 
open  meetings  unless  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. In  open  session  and  with  a  quo- 
rum present,  determines  by  roll-call  vote  that 
all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  As  a  result  of 
that  change  In  the  rules,  the  defense  sub- 
committee of  House  Appropriations  began 
opening  some  of  Its  hearings  on  reprogram- 
mlng actions. 
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The  heavy  volume  of  reprogrammlng  has 
produced  sharp  criticism  from  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate.  Chairman 
Mahon  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee remarked  In  1971  that  "we  cannot 
have  double  hearings  on  all  programs  every 
year.  We  are  a  little  Irritated — at  least  I  am — 
that  we  are  confronted  with  this  sort  of 
thing."  '*  During  hearings  that  same  year 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlttee, 
the  chairman,  John  Stennls  (D-Mlss.)  Issued 
this  warning  to  Secretary  Laird: 

"I  want  to  refer  to  reprogramlng  now.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  think  others  see  it  about 
the  same  way,  that  this  matter  of  repro- 
gramlng has  gone  too  far,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Someone  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
$42  million  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  safeguard 
research  and  development  funds  are  being 
reprogramed  to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  per- 
sonnel purposes.  Now  we  debated  5  or  6  weeks 
on  the  fioor  and  told  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  voted  for  the  safeguard  money 
that  it  was  needed  and  it  was  necessary.  We 
had  a  tie  vote  In  1969,  and  we  had  to  go 
through  a  battle  last  year,  you  remember, 
and  now  to  come  along  and  say  we  are  going 
to  take  $42  million  of  that  because  we  did 
not  need  it  after  all,  looks  bad."  ''■ 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  set 
up  a  separate  subcommittee  on  reprogram- 
mlng in  1970.  The  new  unit  was  a  response 
to  the  growing  criticism  of  the  defense 
budget,  the  stringency  of  money,  and  an  In- 
sistence on  the  part  of  Senate  memljers  and 
the  public  for  greater  visibility  of  the  budget 
and  legislative  process. 

Legislative  efforts  to  monitor  reprogram- 
mlng are  not  confined  to  the  review  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  committees.  Just  as  the  Pentagon 
is  to  keep  faith  with  the  committees,  the 
committees  are  to  keep  faith  with  Congress 
as  a  whole.  For  instance,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment submitted  a  reprogrammlng  request 
late  in  1964  to  use  $3.1  million  for  a  new 
program  called  STEP  (Special  Training  and 
Enlistment  Program).  During  hearings  by 
the  defense  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  Leverett  Salton- 
Jtall  (R-Mass.)  and  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.)  questioned  the  propriety  of  using 
reprogrammlng  to  Initiate  It.  Saltonstall 
thought  that  the  whole  Congress  should 
know  about  It,  whUe  Mansfield  considered  It 
advisable  to  have  the  program  examined  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  by 
the  entire  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Appropriations  committees  from  both  houses 
turned  down  the  reprogrammlng  request." 

Another  example  of  committee  sensitivity 
to  other  members  occurred  In  1971  when  Sec- 
retary Laird  expressed  Interest  In  obtaining 
funds  to  begin  construction  of  a  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered carrier.  He  suggested  that  he 
might  seek  funds  either  through  reprogram- 
mlng actions  or  budget  amendments."  Sena- 
tors Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  and  Clifford 
Case  (R-N.J.)  wrote  to  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(D-La.),  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  voice  their  opptosition  to  this 
use  of  reprogrammlng.  Ellender  assured  them 
that  funding  for  the  carrier  would  have  to 
follow  the  regular  appropriation  process:  a 
budget  request  from  the  President  followed 
by  congressional  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation." Senator  Stennls  took  the  same  posi- 
tion.™ Instead  of  confining  legislative  ap- 
proval to  the  four  review  committees,  the  de- 
cision was  opened  up  to  Congress  as  a  whole. 

When  the  Defense  Department  submitted  a 
reprogrammlng  request  for  an  additional 
$61.2  million  for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  in 
1971,  committee  sensitivity  was  again  ap- 
parent. Since  this  weapons  system  had  been 
the  object  of  severe  criticism  by  members 
of  Congress,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee allowed  reprogrammlng  of  only  $35 
million  to  reimbune  the  contractor  for  serv- 
ices rendered.  The  committee  denied  the  re- 


quest to  reprogram  funds  for  fiscal  1973  de- 
velopment on  the  ground  that  "it  did  not 
seem  proper  to  anticipate  the  will  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  Cheyenne  program  that 
far  In  advance."  "  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  also  noted  that  members  of  the 
Senate  were  "opposed  to  the  procedure  of 
providing  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
development  program  through  a  reprogram- 
mlng action."  With  regard  to  fiscal  1972  de- 
velopment, $9.3  million  was  placed  In  the 
appropriation  bill  as  a  separate  and  identifi- 
able item,  allowing  the  full  Congress  to  work 
its  will.""  The  army  finally  canceled  the 
Cheyenne  in  1972. 

A  more  formal  and  systematic  review  role 
for  Congress  was  contemplated  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced in  March  1971  by  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles  (D-Pla.).  The  bill  directed  the  head 
of  each  federal  agency,  on  or  before  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  to  report  to  the  comptroller  general: 
(1)  the  amount  of  reprogrammed  funds  ex- 
pended during  the  fiscal  year;  (2)  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  reprogrammed  funds 
were  expended  and  the  amount  expended 
for  such  purpose;  and  (3)  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  appropri- 
ated and  the  amount  appropriated  for  each 
purpose.  The  comptroller  general  would  then 
compile  this  Information  and  furnish  it  to 
each  committee  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress.** 

Instead  of  annual  reports,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  have  the  federal  agencies  sub- 
mit their  reprogrammlng  requests  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  at  the 
same  time  that  they  send  them  to  the  re- 
view committees.  They  could  simply  send  an 
extra  copy  to  GAO.  GAO  and  Congress  would 
thus  know  of  reprogrammlng  requests  be- 
fore, not  after,  the  fact.  When  committees 
act  on  the  requests.  It  would  also  be  an  easy 
matter  to  have  them  send  an  extra  copy  of 
their  actions  to  the  GAO  to  show  which  re- 
programmlngs  were  approved. 

Still  another  suggestion  Is  to  have  repro- 
grammlng proposals  subject  to  a  "lay  on  the 
table"  procedure,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  could  not  be  Implemented  until 
a  period  of  15  to  30  days  had  elapsed.  This 
requirement  would  at  least  give  interested 
and  motivated  members  of  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  mobilize  support  against  con- 
troversial reprogrammlngs.  With  hindsight, 
one  can  see  that  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  production  of  the  F-14  aircraft  could 
have  benefited  from  closer  exEunination  and 
deliberations  by  Congress  acting  as  a  whole. 

CONCLUSION 

The  scope  of  reprogrammlng  by  the  De- 
fense Department  helps  to  underscore  the 
highly  tentative  nature  of  its  budget  esti- 
mates. Although  budget  estimates  are 
merely  that — estimates — there  is  a  tendency 
at  times  to  consider  them  as  permanent 
monuments,  chisled  in  stone.  Defense  secre- 
taries characteristically  advise  the  Appro- 
priations committees  that  the  military 
budget  has  been  scrutinized  and  gone  over 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  The  fat  has  been 
trlnimed;  only  the  muscle  remains.  To  tinker 
with  the  budget,  Congress  Is  warned.  Is  to 
risk  upsetting  the  delicate  balance  of  pri- 
orities and  "force  levels"  established  by  mil- 
itary planners. 

The  heavy  and  regular  use  of  reprogram- 
mlng, amounting  to  billions  of  dollars  each 
year,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  defense 
budget  is  anything  but  firm.  If  more  members 
of  Congress  understood  how  much  money  Is 
shifted  around  after  passage  of  the  defense 
appropriation  bill,  they  might  be  a  little 
more  bold  and  penetrating  when  questioning 
the  Pentagon's  budget  requests.  The  case  of 
the  Safeguard  abm  system  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  Congress  examines  a  weapons 
system  In  detail.*  A  prospect  of  closer  legis- 
lative review  might  stimulate  the  Defense 


department  to  Improve  its  planning  opera- 
tions and  procurement  policies. 

The  Implications  ol  reprogrammlng  go  be- 
yond questions  of  the  defense  budget.  We 
have  numerous  studies  on  the  committee 
veto,  yet  none  touch  on  the  committee  veto 
Involved  in  prior-approval  reprogrammlng. 
We  focus  on  the  committee -veto  procedures 
that  have  statutory  backing,  while  at  the 
same  time  remaining  unaware  that  some 
nonstatutory  committee  activities  probably 
have  far  greater  significance. 

Studies  on  legislative  liaison  are  also  in- 
complete. Such  studies  describe  in  detail  the 
formal  offices  established  in  executive  depart- 
ments and  the  White  House.  But  what  of  the 
day-to-day  liaison  activities  that  take  place 
with  reprogrammlng?  Departmental  officials 
remain  in  close  touch  with  review  commit- 
tees to  seek  advice  on  matters  that  might  be 
of  "special  .  .  .  interest."  To  what  extent 
does  a  president  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  retain  control  of  repro- 
grammlng actions?  It  appears  that  they  are 
largely  excluded  from  what  seems  to  be  es- 
i»»ntlally  an  agency-committee  operation.  To 
ask  such  questions  is  to  encourage  students 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  administrative  and 
congressional  practices  qt  budget  execution 
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AicENDMXirT  No.  1374 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

8«c.  — .  (a)  Section  3732  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  TJB.C.  11)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  In  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage 
fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  how- 
ever, shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  section- 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

(b)  The  first  proviso  contained  In  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Medical  and  Hospital 
Department",  under  the  heading  "MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT",  in  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\me  thir- 
tieth, nineteen  hundred  and  seven"  approved 
June  12.  1906  (34  Stat.  240),  Is  amended  by 
Striking  out  the  foUowlng:  ",  except  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  for  clothing 
subsUtence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  transpor- 
tation, or  medical  and  hospital  supplies 
which  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  neces- 
sities of  the  current  year". 

AMCNDMENT  NO.  1877 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  bill  3000.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1378 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra. 


ADMISSION  OP  WOMEN  TO  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1378 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Commerce. ) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, along  with  Senators  Thttrmond. 
Mansfield,  and  Javits,  I  am  introducing 
a  substitute  amendment  to  S.  2351.  the 
bill  I  introduced  last  summer  that  would 
have  allowed  women  to  be  admitted  to 
the  service  academies.  This  amendment 
does  not  change  the  substance  of  that 
bill;  it  merely  makes  a  few  technical 
changes. 

Last  December,  we  supported  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  to  the  enlist- 
ment bonus  bill.  S.  2711,  that  also  con- 
tained the  substance  of  S.  2351.  That 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  without 
opposition,  but  was  deleted  in  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  a  margin 
of  one  vote. 

In  the  conference,  the  House  position 
prevailed,  but  only  when  the  Senate  was 
promised  the  House  would  hold  hearings 
and  consider  the  matter  further.  Those 
hearings  commenced  on  May  29,  and  to- 
day we  are  introducing  our  amendment 
in  hopes  that  action  can  be  taken  on  this 
measure  soon. 

We  feel  it  is  time  discrimination  in  this 
area  came  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Amxndmknt  No.  1376 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
section  4342  of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"sons"  wherever  It  appears  In  such  subsec- 
tions and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "children". 

(b)  Section  4346  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(e)  A  female  who  Is  qualified  to  be  trained 
In  a  skill  or  profession  In  which  females  are 
permitted  to  serve  as  commissioned  officers  In 
the  armed  forces  shaU  not  be  Ineligible  for 
or  denied  admission  to  the  academy  on  ac- 
coimt  of  sex." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  section  6954  of  title  10.  tinlted  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"sons"  wherever  It  appears  In  such  subsec- 
tions and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chil- 
dren". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6956  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "men"  each 
time  It  appears  in  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "members." 

(c)  Section  6968  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows : 

"(d)  a  female  who  Is  qualified  to  be  trained 
In  a  skill  or  profession  in  which  females  are 
permitted  to  serve  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers In  the  armed  forces  shaU  not  be  Ineligible 
for  or  denied  admission  to  the  academy  on 
account  of  sex." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
Of  section  9342  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"sons"  wherever  It  appears  In  such  subsec- 
tions and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "children". 

(b)  Section  9346  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sxib- 
sectlon  as  follows : 

"(e)  A  female  who  Is  qualified  to  be  trained 
In  a  skill  or  profession  In  which  females 
are  permitted  to  serve  as  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  armed  forces  shall  not  be  Inel- 
igible for  or  denied  admission  to  the  academy 
on  account  of  sex." 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    137S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  TAPr.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
and  I  are  introducing  an  amendment  to 
the  upcoming  debt  limit  bill,  H.R.  14832, 
which  would  ensure  that  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  recipients  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income  will  not  have  their  food 
stamps  cut  off  by  a  change  in  the  laws 
scheduled  for  June  30.  Our  amendment 
would  also  prevent  an  additional  admin- 
istrative burden  so  great  that  it  is  cer- 
tain to  disrupt  the  operation  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  starting  next  month. 

Except  in  the  five  States  which  elected 
to  "cash  out"  food  stamps  when  the  wel- 
fare program  for  the  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled was  converted  from  State  admin- 
istration to  the  federally  administered 
supplemental  security  income  program, 
SSI  recipients  presently  can  receive  food 
stamps  based  on  their  incomes  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  citizen.  The 
only  exception  is  that  by  regulation 
they  are  guaranteed  eligibility  for  the 
minimum  amount  of  food  stamps,  as  is 
traditional  for  welfare  programs. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  as  of  Jime  30, 
the  law  would  change;  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93-86  come  into  effect.  This 


law  would  provide  that  in  all  States,  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps  would  be  deter- 
mined by  comparing  present  SSI  benefits 
with  payments  under  the  old  welfare 
program  applicable,  plus  the  value  of 
food  stamp  benefits  on  December  31, 
1973,  for  each  SSI  recipient.  Only  recip- 
ients whose  SSI  benefit  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  December  31  welfare  and  food 
stamp  benefits  would  t)e  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 

These  changes  would  eliminate  food 
stamps  in  a  discriminatory  manner  for 
many  poor  and  needy  SSI  recipients.  At 
the  same  time,  the  changes  require  the 
burdensome  and  costly  administrative 
task  of  determining  promptly  these  peo- 
ple's food  stamp  and  welfare  benefit 
levels  as  of  last  December  on  a  case  by 
case  basis. 

P\irthermore,  since  SSI  benefits  must 
increase  with  time  just  to  keep  pace  with 
the  cost  of  living,  while  the  December 
31.  1973,  benefit  levels  will  not  increase, 
more  people  will  need  food  stamps  as 
time  passes  even  if  their  spending  power 
has  not  increased.  This  will  happen  lor 
the  first  time  when  SSI  benefits  increase 
from  $140  to  $146  per  month  on  July  1. 

Our  amendment,  which  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  Finance 
Committee  amendment  to  HJl.  3153, 
would  remedy  this  situation  by  keeping 
the  status  quo  in  efifect  until  June  30, 
1975.  After  that  time,  States  would  have 
no  "cash  out"  option  and  food  stamps 
could  no  longer  be  "cashed  out."  Federal 
welfare  payments  in  the  five  affected 
States  would  be  reduced  accordingly,  but 
the  SSI  recipients  in  these  States  would 
instead  become  eligible  for  food  stamps 
for  the  first  time  since  the  initiation  of 
SSI. 

I  realize  that  in  recognition  of  the 
problems  which  would  be  created  If  Pub- 
lic Law  93-86  is  allowed  to  go  into  effect 
on  June  30,  the  administration  has  now 
introduced  its  own  proposal  for  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  this  problem.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  likely  that  that  proposal 
would  not  be  acted  upon  by  June  30. 
Furthermore,  the  situation  after  June  30, 
1975,  under  our  amendments  is  different 
from  the  administration's  proposals  only 
in  that  our  amendment  does  not  statu- 
torily eliminate  the  automatic  eligibil- 
ity for  the  minimum  amount  of  food 
stamps  which  SSI  recipients  now  enjoy, 
while  it  does  eliminate  cash  payments 
for  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  in  the 
five  "cash  out"  States. 

I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  once 
again  the  Senate  will  see  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  With  the  June  30  date 
close  at  hand,  it  is  essential  that  the 
amendment  quickly  be  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Eunendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1376 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  — .  (a)  (1)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended,  effective 
July  1,  1974,  to  read  as  It  did  before  amend- 
ment by  Public  Law  92-603  and  Public  Law 
93-86,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:   "No 


Individual,  who  receives  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  State  supplementary 
payments  described  In  section  1616  of  such 
Act,  or  payments  of  the  type  referred  to  In 
section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66.  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  member  of  a  household 
or  an  elderly  person  for  purposes  of  this  Act 
for  any  month  during  the  12-month  period 
beginning  July  1,  1974,  If  lor  such  month, 
such  Individual  resides  in  a  State  which 
provides  State  supplementary  payments  (A) 
of  the  type  described  In  section  1616(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (B)  the  level 
of  which  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  have 
been  specifically  Increased  so  as  to  Include 
the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps.". 

(2)  Section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  93-86  is 
repealed,  effective  July  1, 1974. 

(b)(1)  Section  4(c)  of  Public  Law  93-86 
Is  repealed,  effective  July  1,  1974. 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  416  of 
the  Act  of  October  31,  1949  (as  added  by 
section  411(g)  of  Public  Law  92-603)  Is  re- 
pealed, effective  July  1,  1974. 

(3)  No  Individual,  who  receives  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  imder  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secxorlty  Act,  State  supple- 
mentary paymenta  described  In  section  1616 
of  such  Act,  or  paymenta  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  In  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law 
93-66,  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  member 
of  a  household  for  any  purpose  of  the  food 
distribution  program  for  families  under  sec- 
tion 32  of  Public  Law  74-320,  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  other 
law.  for  any  month  diirtng  the  12-month 
period  beginning  July  1,  1974,  If.  for  such 
month,  such  Individual  resides  In  a  State 
which  provides  Steta  supplementary  pay- 
menta (A)  of  the  type  described  In  section 
1616(a)  of  the  Social  Seciirity  Act,  and  (B) 
the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  have  been  specifically  Increased  so 
as  to  Include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1984 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec. 
tlon)  and  subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (f )  of  this 
section,  the  level  of  Stata  supplementary 
payment  under  section  1616(a)  shall  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  have  been  spe- 
cifically Increased  so  as  to  Include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  (1)  only  If,  prior  to 
October  1,  1973,  the  State  has  entared  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  or  taken 
other  positive  steps  which  demonstrate  Ita 
intention  to  provide  supplementary  pay- 
ments under  section  1616(a)  at  a  level  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  the  maximum  level  which 
can  be  determined  under  section  401(b)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972 
and  which  Is  such  that  the  limitation  on 
State  fiscal  liability  under  section  401  of 
such  Amendmenta  does  result  In  a  reduction 
In  the  amoutif  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State,  and 
(2)  only  with  respect  to  such  months  as  the 
State  may,  at  Its  option,  elect. 

(d)  Section  401(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendmenta  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "a  pay- 
ment level  modification  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection)  with  respect  to 
such  plans." 

(e)  Section  401(b)  (3)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1972  Is  repealed. 

(f )  The  amendmenta  and  repeals  made  by 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  shall  be  effective 
July  1,  1974,  except  that  such  amendmenta 
and  repeals  shall  not  during  the  12-month 
period  beginning  July  1,  1974,  be  effective 
In  any  State  which  provides  supplementary 
paymenta  of  the  tjrpe  described  In  section 
1616  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  level 
of  which  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  been  specifically  Increased  so  as  to 
Include  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.     13t9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  ani  I  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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I  sub- 
an  amend- 
to  provide 
the  public 
i^ould  extend 
93-233  re- 
sjupplemental 
for    food 
on  June  30, 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr 

mit  for  appropriate  referenc  j 
ment  to  H.R.  14832,  an  ac; 
for  a  temporary  increase  vk 
debt  limit.  This  amendment 
the  provisions  of  Public  La^ 
lating  to  the  eligibility  of 
s^urity    income    recipient)  i 
stamps,  now  due  to  expire 
for  an  additlonsil  9  months. 

FOOD  STAMP  ELIGIBILrrY  OF  8Si  RECIPIENTS 

As  Senators  will  recaU,  Pu  dHc  Law  92- 
603  which  authorized  the  £SI  program 
also  included  a  provision  vnder  which 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  inc  Ivlduals  eli- 
gible for  SSI  benefits  would  be  ineligible 
to  participate  in  the  food  st^mp  or  food 
distribution  programs. 

On  two  occasions  last  year,  the  Senate 
voted  to  reverse  that  decisioii  by  making 
SSI  recipients  eligible  for  fo  )d  stamps  If 
they  meet  the  income  ellglliillty  stand- 
ards of  the  food  stamp  progri  im. 

This  provision  was  first  Included  in 
S.  1888,  the  Agriculture  anl  Consiuner 
Protection  Act,  by  the  Semite  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Subsequent!  i^,  the  provi- 
sion was  drastically  modifledjby  the  con- 
ference committee.  Public  Law  93-86 
would  make  an  SSI  recipieni  eligible  for 
food  stamps  only  if  his  SSI  p  lyment  plus 
his  State  supplementary  payment,  if  any, 
does  not  exceed  the  payment  he  would 
have  received  under  the  State's  appli- 
cable public  assistance  prorram  as  in 
effect  for  December  1973  by  an  amount 
at  least  equal  to  the  food  stunp  benefit 
for  which  he  would  have  been  eligible 
under  the  July  1973  food  stamp  schedule. 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  Public 
Law  93-86  when  it  became  ( vident  that 
this  provision  would  be  net  only  ad- 
ministratively cumbersome,  but  would 
have  the  effect  in  general  of  disqualify- 
ing those  SSI  recipients  wit!  the  lowest 
incomes  while  preserving  ood  stamp 
benefits  for  those  with  relatively  higher 
incomes,  that  is,  those  whos;  December 
1973  incomes  were  already  above  the 
SSI  payment  levels. 

Recognizing  the  serious  problems  as- 
sociated with  these  provisions  of  Public 
Law  93-86.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee included  in  YLR.  3153,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  19"3,  a  provi- 
sion making  SSI  recipients  eligible  for 
food  stamps  if  they  meet  the  income 
eligibility  criteria  of  that  prdgram. 

Again,  however,  the  conference  com- 
mittee declined  to  approve  tiis  Senate- 
passed  provision  and  instead  included  In 
Public  Law  93-233  a  temporu-y  suspen- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  Pub  lie  Law  93- 
86  in  order  to  allow  time  for  further 
study  of  the  SSI-food  stamp  Issue. 

Under  that  temporary  prdvision  now 
in  effect  and  which  expires  on  June  30, 
SSI  recipients  are  eligible  for  bod  stamps 
except  in  the  five  States  wh  ch  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  "cash  out"  fDod  stamps 
by  providing  higher  supplem(  sntary  pay- 
ments to  their  SSI  recipients.  Those 
States  are  California,  Maj  sachusetts 
Nevada.  New  York,  and  Wisconsin. 


During  this  6-month  period,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  SSI  recipients  are  automati- 
cally eligible  for  food  stamps  without  re- 
gard to  their  income  or  assets  if  all 
members  of  the  household  are  SSI  re- 
cipients, if  the  household  consists  of  an 
SSI  recipient  and  an  "essential  person," 
or  if  the  household  consists  of  SSI  and 
AFDC  recipients.  SSI  recipients  who  re- 
side in  households  with  persons  who  are 
not  public  assistance  recipients  have 
their  eligibility  determined  on  the  basis 
of  their  income  and  resources. 

We  are  now  approaching  June  30,  the 
date  on  which  this  temporary  provision 
will  expire.  Three  principal  courses  of 
action  are  available. 

Rrst,  Congress  could  take  no  action, 
permitting  the  provisions  of  public  law 
93-86  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1.  In  my 
view,  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur. 
It  would  be  a  most  imfortunate  result 
for  thousands  of  low-income  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  persons  who  in  these  In- 
flationary times,  need  and  deserve  every 
bit  of  assistance  they  can  get.  And  it 
would  Impose  an  enormous  administra- 
tive burden  on  what  are.  in  many  cases, 
already  overburdened  State  and  local 
welfare  agencies. 

Second,  the  House  and  Senate  could 
come  to  an  agreement  prior  to  June  30 
on  a  permanent  solution  to  the  question 
of  SSI  food  stamp  eligibility.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  now  considering  rec- 
ommendations recently  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  would 
make  SSI  recipients  eligible  for  food 
stamps  after  June  30  if  they  meet  the 
food  stamp  income  and  assets  tests. 

Third,  the  temporary  provisions  of 
public  law  93-233  could  be  extended  for 
an  additional  period  of  time,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  continuation  of  food 
stamp  benefits  for  all  of  those  now  re- 
ceiving them.  The  amendment  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  would  extend  those  tem- 
porary' provisions  for  an  additional  9 
months,  or  until  March  31,  1975,  the 
same  period  of  time  as  the  extension  of 
the  debt  limit  by  H.R.  14832. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  is  extremely 
important  that  there  be  no  disruption 
next  month  of  the  food  assistance  now 
available  to  SSI  recipients.  Therefore, 
absent  some  clear  indication  that  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  prior  to  Jime  30 
that  win  preserve  food  stamp  benefits  of 
low-income  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons,  it  is  my  intention  to  propose  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  14832.  the  public 
debt  limit  bUl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1379 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  8  of  Public  Law  93-233 
Is  amended.  In  subsection  (a),  (b),  and  (te) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "6-month",  wherever 
It  appears  therein,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "15-month". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3(e)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (as  added  by  section 


8  (a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  93-233)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "B-month"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "15-month". 

Amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  PUBLIC  FINANC- 
ING OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
woivlo  were  spoken,  pro  and  con,  about 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns 
during  Senate  debates  in  November  and 
December,  1973,  and  in  April  of  this  year. 
While  many  points  were  made  indepen- 
dently during  these  debates,  no  effort 
was  made  to  present  a  compilation  of 
the  various  arguments. 

At  my  request,  however,  Mr.  Frederick 
Pauls,  analyst  in  American  National 
General  Research  Division,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, has  compiled  arguments  against 
the  public  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns, and  in  the  process  discusses  26 
different  points. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  docu- 
ment has  great  value  in  the  continuing 
debates  surrounding  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns  and  that  it  should 
be  given  the  broadest  possible  coverage. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  com- 
pilation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Case  Against  Public  Financing  of  Federal 

Elections 

introdtjctton 

In  the  report  are  noted  arguments  against 
the  public  financing  of  political  campaigns. 
The  report  does  not  attempt  to  examine  each 
at  the  various  bUls  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  93rd  Congress  to  provide  public 
money  In  one  way  or  another  for  campaigns. 
Proposals  Introduced  range  from  total  sub- 
sidy for  general  elections  only  to  partial  fund- 
ing of  primary  elections  as  well.  In  addition, 
some  bills  propose  government  financing  of 
selected  campaign  costs  (e.g..  mall,  radio- 
TV).  Some  bUls  make  public  financing  op- 
tional, some  make  It  mandatory.  Rather  than 
examine  each  of  the  bUls  for  faults,  we  have 
concentrated  on  arguments  which  can  be 
made  against  the  general  concept  of  public 
financing  of  campaigns.  We  caution,  there- 
fore, that  some  ot  the  criticisms  raised  may 
not  apply  to  certain  bills. 

Our  sources  have  Included  hearings  held 
on  the  subject  In  1973  by  the  Senate  Sub. 
committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  hear- 
ings In  1967  on  campaign  financing  by  tbo 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  excerpts 
from  various  articles,  statements,  and  books. 
In  addition  to  our  discussion  of  each  argu- 
ment we  have  quoted  for  some  arguments 
from  persons  making  the  same  general  point. 
Each  quotation  Is  documented.  These  quo- 
tations often  develop  subsidiary  points  of 
an  argument. 

The  report  does  not  review  arguments  fa- 
voring public  financing  of  Federal  election 
campaigns  although  these  have  been  made. 
This  exclusion  of  favorable  arguments  does 
not  represent  a  position  or  preference  of  the 
Service  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

1.  So  Radical  an  Idea  Should  he  Subject 
to  Careful  Scrutiny  Be/ore  Adoption 

Twice  the  Congress  has  enacted  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Acts  as  amend- 
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ments  to  tax  bills.  A  third  attempt  to 
attach  publlc-financlng-of-all-Pederal-elec- 
tlons  amendments  to  the  second  debt  ceU- 
Ing  act  of  1973  failed  only  after  the  House 
refused  to  accept  It  and  several  Senators  en- 
gaged m  lengthy  debate  which  forced  the 
provisions  to  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  In  a 
fourth  attempt  by  supporters  this  year,  the 
Senate  passed  public  campaign  financing 
provisions  and  the  matter  now  lies  In  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  con- 
cept has  been  thoroughly  aired  before  con- 
gressional committees.  In  1966,  when  the 
first  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Act  was 
passed,  a  mere  two  days  of  hearings  In  Au- 
g\;st  were  held  on  that  Idea  and  on  bills  to 
permit  tax  credits  and  tax  deductions.  Only 
ten  persons  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee  when  It  held  those  hearings  and 
not  all  of  them  spoke  to  the  Idea  of  Federal 
financing  of  presldentlal-electlon-campalgn- 
f und  amendment  to  the  forelg^n  Investors  Tax 
Act.  The  House  acquiesced  and  the  first 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
was  established  only  to  be  suspended  In  1967 
when  the  Senate  on  reflection  found  It  want- 
ing in  many  aspects. 

Subsequently,  In  June,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  held  six  days  of  hearings  on  vari- 
ous campaign  financing  proposals,  including 
public  financing  of  presidential  and  sena- 
torial elections.  It  reported  a  bill  providing 
for  such  assistance  on  November  1,  1967  but 
no  floor  action  was  taken. 

Thereafter,  the  notion  lay  dormant  until 
resurrected  by  the  Senate  In  November,  1971. 
The  House  acquiesced  and  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  Act  became  opera- 
tive without  adequate  hearings  having  been 
held  on  the  proposal. 

By  1973  some  Members  of  Congress  were 
advocating  that  all  Federal  elections  be 
financed  in  whole  or  Ui  part  from  the  Treas- 
ury. In  late  June  an  attempt  to  repeal  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act 
of  1971  failed  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  30- 
62.  In  late  July  Senators  Kennedv  and  Scott 
attempted  to  amend  S.  372,  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign'  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
(passed  by  the  ^nate  July  30),  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  congressional  general 
elections.  This  effort  failed  when  the  amend- 
ment was  tabled  by  a  53-40  vote.  Senators 
argued.  Including  some  who  supported  the 
Idea,  that  hearings  should  be  held  on  such 
1  radical  proposal. 

It  was  not  untu  September  of  1973  that 
four  days  of  hearings  by  the  PrlvUeges  and 
Elections  Subcommittee  were  held  on  the 
specific  Idea  of  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns.  Pursuant  to  those 
hearings  Senator  Pell,  the  Subcommittee's 
chairman.  Introduced  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  bUl  (S.  2718)  on  November  16 
1973. 

However,  proponents  of  public  financing 
were  not  content  to  let  the  full  committee 
work  Its  will  and  report  the  Pell  blU,  or 
a  clean  bUl,  to  the  Senate  for  orderly  de- 
bate. On  November  15,  Just  a  day  before 
Senator  Pell  Introduced  his  bill,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  In  a  hearing  on  the 
Public  Debt  Limit  Act  (H.R.  11104),  con- 
sidered an  amendment  to  that  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  full  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional general  elections  and  partial  public 
financing  of  presidential  primary  elections. 
In  late  November  the  Senate  accepted  the 
amendment.  The  House,  however,  balked 
and  in  the  end  the  Senate  deleted  the  offen- 
sive provisions  from  the  bill. 

In  late  February  1974  the  Senate  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  reported  a 
public  financing  bill  (S.  3044)  to  provide 
public  money  for  presidential  and  congres- 
sional primary  and  general  elections.  The 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments 
of  1974  passed  the  Senate  on  April  11,  1974. 
No  proposal  will  more  dramatlcaUy  affect 
the    conduct    of    elections    In    the    United 


States  than  this  one.  Yet  the  history  of  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  Idea  Is  re- 
plete with  haste.  With  the  single  exception 
of  the  1973  hearings  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  the  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  hold  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  the  subject.  Time  and  again  It  has 
attempted,  sometimes  successfully,  to  legis- 
late this  matter  on  the  floor.  Such  legislation 
Is  almost  always  111  conceived.  In  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee.  Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr.,  an  Administration  spokesman,  urged 
that  Congress  await  hearings  and  recom- 
mendations on  this  proposal  by  a  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Election  Reform,  which 
President  Nixon  called  for  In  1973  and  which 
the  Senate  voted  In  July  (S.J.  Res.  110). 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  was  adopted 
through  floor  amendment.  It  would  be 
equally  unfortunate  If  congressional  public 
financing  became  law  In  a  rush  for  reform. 
It  makes  far  better  sense  to  establish  the 
Election  Reform  Commission  and  let  the 
Idea  be  reflected  upon  before  plunging  on- 
ward. 

Beyond  that,  the  Senate  owes  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject and  to  work  Its  will  upon  a  public  fi- 
nancing bUl  In  circumstances  other  than 
that  of  having  a  gun  at  Its  head — as  was  the 
situation  with  the  public  flancing  proposal 
attached  to  the  Debt  Celling  Act  in  Novem- 
ber 1973  and  the  two  actions  on  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 

Only  If  Congress  moves  In  an  orderly 
fashion  can  the  public  be  assured  that  pub- 
lic financing  Is  a  sound  Idea  and  the  evi- 
dence on  that  proposition  Is  far  from  posi- 
tive. This  area  of  doubt  reinforces  the  argu- 
ment that  such  a  proposal  should  be  debated 
only  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  Its 
wisdom  and  Impact. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  . 

"The  arguments  in  favor  of  public  financ- 
ing   are    not    without    merit.    However,    the 
Idea  has  not  received   adequate  study  and 
the  arguments  In  Its  favor  are  not  as  strong 
as   Is  commonly  thought.  Certainly,  a  pro- 
posal    that     could     entail     such     dramatic 
change  In  the  political  process  might  have 
many  unforeseeable  consequences,  and  has 
such    powerful    arguments    both    for    and 
against  should  warrant  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination and  evaluation  [sic].  Furthermore, 
proponents  of  public   financing   should   not 
forget  that  the  same  goals  can  be  achieved  by 
writing  responsible  rules  Into  a  system  of  pri- 
vate financing.  Intensive  study  of  both  public 
financing  and  alternative  means  of  private 
financing  Is  needed  before  we  decide  which 
means  is  best  suitable  for  achieving  the  goal 
of  open,  honest  and  clear  [sic]  elections." — 
William  Frenzel   (R),  Rep.  from  Minnesota. 
In  Senate  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections.  93rd  Congress,  1973 
p.  158. 

2.  The  Belief  that  Public  Financing  Will 
Purify  the  Electoral  Process  in  a  Way  that 
No  Other  Reforms  Will  Is  Naive  and  Untrue. 
Fervent  proponents  of  public  financing  as- 
sume that  It  wUl  cure  all  that  alls  our  svstem 
of  political  campaigning.  The  axiom  is  that 
money  was  the  root  of  all  Watergate  evils. 
Take  away  all  that  privately  given  and  gar- 
nered money,  according  to  this  theory,  and 
all  those  obnoxious,  unethical,  and  illegal 
political  activities  engaged  In  during  t1ie 
1972  election  will  disappear. 

Certainly  we  are  sophisticated  enough  not 
to  believe  that  there  Is  any  simple  solution 
to  such  problems.  There  Is  no  legislative 
solution  to  111  will:  no  means  of  curbing 
those  Intent  upon  questionable  campaign 
practices.  Those  breaking  the  rules  In  1972 
knew  what  the  rules  were  and  that  they 
were  breaking  them,  no  matter  what  soph- 
Utry  they  may  later  have  contrived  to  Justify 
their  behavior.  Would  public  financing  of 
campaigns  have  precluded  such  activity  as 


occurred  In  1972?  The  honest  man  must 
admit  that  it  Is  uncertain  that  this  would 
have  been  the  case. 

Before  adopting  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns. It  would  be  better  to  gauge  the  ef- 
fects of  the  full-disclosure  law  enacted  in 
1971  (the  Federal  Elections  Campain  Act); 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of"  that  Act 
over  a  span  of  elections;  and  to  make  such 
changes  In  that  law  as  are  necessary  to  regu- 
late properly,  fairly,  and  effectively  politi- 
cal campaigns  and  election  finance.  In  1973 
the  Senate  passed  numerous  amendments  to 
the  1971  campaign  finance  law  some  of  which 
attempt  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  Water- 
gate-type excesses  to  take  place.  One  such 
amendment  would  limit  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey which  can  be  contributed  in  cash.  An- 
other would  limit  the  total  amount  any  one 
Individual  can  annually  contribute  both  to 
a  canditdate  and  to  all  candidates  (see  un- 
der argument  about  the  constitutionality  of 
limiting  campaign  contributions) .  This  may 
be  a  more  sensible  route  to  controlling  cam- 
paign spending  and  election  practices  than 
public  financing  and  It  deserves  a  fair  trial 
before  the  private  financing  system  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Additional  commentary 

♦  •  •  •  » 
"It    Is   simplistic    to    expect    that    public 

financing  Is  a  panacea  for  the  electoral  sys- 
tem, or  to  believe  that  fundamental  changes 
In  the  political  structure  or  electoral  proc- 
esses win  not  result.  Change  Is  desirable, 
perhaps,  urgent,  but  further  thought  and 
dialogue  are  necessary  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  Impending  changes 
mean."— Herbert  Alexander,  Director.  Citi- 
zens' Research  Foundation.  In  "Watergate 
and  the  Electoral  Process,"  a  paper  deliv- 
ered at  the  Center  for  the  Studv  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  Santa  Barbara  Calif 
Dec.  1973, 

•  •  •  .  . 

•'[T|here  is  no  magic  in  public  financing. 
It  Is  not  going  to  do  anything  mysterious  to 
purify  a  system  that  good  rules  In  a  private 
financing  system  cannot  do. 

"To  state  It  another  way,  a  lawbreaker  will 
be  a  lawbreaker,  under  any  system.  It  Is  far 
more  Important  to  pass  the  kind  of  bill  that 
you  passed  in  July  [S.  372,  Federal  Elections 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1973]  if  we 
are  going  to  assert  any  law  and  order  in  our 
election  system. 

"Every  evil  that  is  detailed  In  the  testi- 
mony of  the  previous  witnesses  can  be  curbed 
by  bills  such  as  you  alreadv  passed  " — WU- 
liam  Frenzel  (R),  Rep.  from  Minnesota,  In 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
PrlvUeges  and  Elections,  93rd  Cong  1st 
Sess.,   1973,  p.   142. 

"The  abandonment  of  private  financing 
will  not  necessarily  end  campaign  abuses 
Under  public  financing,  those  who  are  dU- 
honest  might  stUl  find  means  of  circum- 
venting the  law.  Events  such  as  Watergate 
nUght  still  occur,  because  thev  may  be  not 
Just  a  refiectlon  of  the  way  In  which  we 
finance  our  campaigns,  but  of  a  mentality 
and  set  of  attitudes  that  will  persist  even 
with  the  advent  of  public  financing." — WU- 
Uam  Frenzel.  Rep.  from  Minn.,  Hearings  be- 
fore Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  161. 
•  •  •  .  . 

"One  allegation  about  providing  financial 
subsidies  to  political  candidates  is  that  the 
temptation  to  engage  In  Illegal  activities 
would  diminish."  Both  experience  and  logic 
suggest  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Experi- 
ence with  subsidies  In  Puerto  Rico  demon- 
strates that  the  subsidies  are  used  up  before 
the  election  and  that  the  Illegal  solicitation 


••See  TV  address  of  Splro  T.  Agnew.  New 
York  Times,  October  18,  1973,  p.  34. 
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of  funds,  for  example,  from  g(  vernmeat  em- 
ployees, ensues.*^  Such  a  reeuH  seems  logical, 
for  there  is  no  fixed  amount^  needed  for  a 
truly  contested  campaign.  It  Is  a  myth  to 
think  that  the  provision  of  subsidies  would 
change  this.  In  fact,  activities  such  ais  the 
Watergate  break-in  are  more  :  Ikely  to  occur 
In  campaigns  where  the  level  ot  normal  prop- 
aganda Is  low  than  In  canpalgns  where 
extensive  activities  of  the  ordl  lary  kind  take 
place.  The  argument  that  we  (an  reduce  the 
number  of  break-Ins  by  llmltl^  the  amount 
of  advertising  on  television  anU  by  financing 
campaigns  with  public  mone^  seems  a  dra- 
matic non  sequltur." — Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.. 
Campaign  financing  and  political  freedom 
(AEI),  1973,  pp.  ai-22. 

3.  Public  Financing  Is  Contrdry  to  Our  Tra- 
dition of  Private  Financing]  a  Tradition 
Which,  Both  Weeds  Out  Vnviaile  Candidates 
and  Underpins  the  Voluntarl^tic  Nature  of 
Our  Political  System. 

One  measure  of  a  candidate's  vlabUlty  Is 
his  abUlty  to  generate  contrlqutlons  on  his 
behalf  for  public  oflBce.  Proponents  of  public 
finance  portray  this  process  las  seedy  and 
sinister  at  worst,  demeaning  atj  best.  Some  of 
this  reaction  may  flow  from  tbe  regrettable 
excesses  of  the  1&72  elections]  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  private  financl^  has  served 
the  Republic  well  from  its  beginning.  Tlie 
solicitation  of  political  contributions  is  a 
learning  process  for  the  office  seeker  and  com- 
munications channel  for  the  oontrlbutor.  It 
Is  a  means  of  "putting  your  jmoney  where 
your  mouth  is." 

Moving  to  a  system  of  publli  finance  may 
well  encourage  those  to  seek  offlce  who  would 
not  stand  a  chance  of  s^jrvlvlna  the  "fires"  of 
seeking  financial  support  for  thiir  campaigns. 
It  is  questionable  whether  private  financ- 
ing precludes  any  viable  candidacy  from  sur- 
viving. Senator  McGovem's  success  In  1972 
indicates  that  those  with  llmlwd  Initial  ap- 
peal in  opinion  poll  sounding^  on  potential 
presidential  nominees  are  not  tiutomatically 
closed  off  from  the  money  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  campaign,  while  front  runners  may 
fall  by  the  wayside  and  see  th^lr  sources  of 
funds  dry  up.  This  selecting  dut  process  Is 
an  essential  part  of  our  electoral  system. 
Public  financing  could  alter  tljlB  process  by 
allowing  all  to  remain  In  to  the  [very  end  and, 
in  the  case  of  presidential  nominations. 
might  create  a  situation  in  which  the  power 
brokers  at  a  convention  would  n  »ake  the  final 
determination. 

Moreover,  our  party  system  has  always 
been  one  which  relied  on  voluntarism,  an 
Important  ingredient  of  which  has  been  the 
solicitation  of  money  to  finance  the  party 
and  Its  candidates.  Adoption  of  jiubllc  financ- 
ing Is  bound  to  alter  thU  state  of  affairs, 
largely  removing  this  Input  from  the  people 
thus  making  politics  an  affair  of  the  state, 
possibly  more  remote  from  the  people  than 
Is  presently  true. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Additional  commenttiry 
•'Private  financing  Is  a  tradltl(  >nal  and  use- 
ful way  to  determine  candidate  attractive- 
ness. It  is  the  old  market  test .  not  always 
effective  or  fair,  but  It  is  not  a  bad  one." 

"The  enthusiasm  of  contributors  enlivens 
campaigns  and  Increases  voter  participation. 
Also,  private  financing  function!  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  free  market.  It  hafi  been  one  of 
the  traditional  ways  of  detSmlnlng  the 
popularity  and  attractiveness  o^a  candidate. 
Popular  candidates  rarely  have  b  shortage  of 
funds,  while  unpopular  candidates  are  usu- 
ally unable  to  raise  large  amoiiiu  of  funds. 
Many  public  financing  proposals  would  give 
equal   amounts  of  ftinds   to  bfcth  types  of 


*"  Henry  Wells  and  Robert  Anderson,  Gov- 
emment  Financing  of  Polltlc»l  Parties  In 
Puerto  Rico :  A  Supplement  to  a(tudy  Number 
Pour  (Princeton,  MJ.:  atlze^'  Research 
Foundatkm,  19M),  p.  0. 


candidates,  thereby  discriminating  against 
those  who  are  more  popular." — William 
Frenzel  (R),  Rep.  from  Minnesota  In  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd  Congress,  ist 
Sess.,  1973,  p.  143,  151. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"Is  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for  financing 
of  campaign  expenses  of  political  parties  and 
candidates  the  answer?  We  thltik  not. 

"Indeed,  we  believe  this  approach  to  the 
problem  would  be  vrrong,  unfair,  and  danger- 
ous. Wrong — because  It  is  not  compatible 
with  our  democratic  system  which  is  based 
on  voluntarism.  Unfair — because  Incumbents 
would  have  the  advantage  of  public  financing 
of  their  campaigns  on  top  of  free  mailing 
privileges,  offices,  staffs,  phone  and  travel 
allowances,  to  the  detriment  of  challengers. 
Dangerous — because  it  may  pave  the  way  to 
profound  and  unwelcome  changes  in  our 
democratic  system  and  an  undue  influence  of 
government  In  our  political  process. 

"Federal  funds  applied  to  PresidenUal  and 
congressional  campaigns,  and  perhaps  later 
to  State  and  local  campaigns,  would  sub- 
stantively change  the  extent  of  personal  par- 
ticipation m  politics  and  significantly  alter 
our  political  system  which  has  operated  with 
reasonable  success  for  200  years.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  once  the  campaign  finance  door 
is  opened  to  public  funding,  no  matter  how 
slight  the  crack,  ways  wlU  be  found  within 
the  Congress  to  open  it  ever  wider. 

"This  Nation's  political  system  is  predi- 
cated on  the  preposition  that  our  people  are 
free  to  group  together  to  pursue  legitimate 
political  objectives  through  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  time,  effort,  and  money  To 
sharply  diminish  that  proposition  would 
imply  that  Congress  has  lost  faith  In  the 
American  way.  Furthermore,  now  to  offer 
Federal  subsidies  as  the  cui«-all  for  our  po- 
litical Illnesses  might  well  be  compared  to 
the  hastUy  conceived  remedy,  combined  with 
an  Improper  dlagnosU,  that  killed  the  patient 
It  was  intended  to  help."— Charles  F.  Hood 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.S.,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93d 
Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  1973,  p.  363. 

"The  existence  of  subsidies  might  well  de- 
crease cltl2«n  participation  and  the  morale 
of  those  active  In  politics.  Such  was  the 
result  m  Puerto  Rico  where,  over  time,  party 
morale  declined  and  voter  Interest  In  party 
activities  was  correspondingly  reduced  -  The 
existence  of  subsidies,  in  short,  might  in- 
crease the  distance  between  voters  and  can- 
didates. "—Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.,  Campaign 
financing  and  political  freedom.  (AEI) ,  1973, 

4.  Public  Financing  Will  Repose  Power 
Over  Campaigns  in  the  Bureaucrats  Not  the 
People. 

At  present  financing  political  elections  lies 
ultimately  with  the  people.  They  are  the 
source  of  money  and  they  help  to  determine 
who  shall  run  for  offlce  and  who  shall  not 
Public  financing  will  remove  this  power 
from  them.  It  wui  place  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  government  bureaucrats  which 
though  not  an  evil  per  se.  is  less  desirable 
than  leaving  the  matter  In  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

Voter  Interest  U  poor  enough  (only  56  per- 
cent of  eligible  voters  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  chose  to  exercise  their  voting 
prlvUege)  without  doing  more  to  discourage 
involvement,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  public  financing  of  campaigns  W© 
should  be  finding  ways  to  Involve  the  people, 
not  ways  to  further  remove  them  from  the 
electoral  ;>roce8a. 


Additional  commentary 

"The  enthusiasm  of  contributors  enlivens 
campaigns  and  Increases  voter  partlcloa- 
tlon."  *^ 

"Depending  on  the  type  of  public  financ- 
ing. I  believe  elections  would  be  drab 
In  my  Judgment,  enthusiasm  would  decline." 

"Bureaucrats  would  writ©  the  rules,  con- 
trol  the  money,  and  supervise  the  law.  Our 
Government  would  then  be  leaving  the  peo- 
ple almost  nothing.  If  we  take  the  elections 
from  the  people,  we  have  stolen  their 
heritage. 

"That  Is  an  overdramatization  of  the  prob- 
lem, but.  somebody  is  going  to  decide  when 
a  fellow  made  a  right  report.  If  he  did  not. 
he  Is  not  going  to  get  hU  Federal  money  ■— 
WUllam  Frenzel  (R),  Rep.  from  Minnesota 
in  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd  Con- 
gress, Ist  Sess.,  1973.  p.  143. 

'In  our  fervor  for  cleaning  up  the  dirtier 
aspects  of  political  campaigning,  we  mustn't 
make  it  a  sterile  operation — too  pure  and 
fragile  to  be  touched  by  the  hands  of  the 
people.  We  thmk  that  100  percent  public 
financing  would  remove  an  Important  ele- 
ment of  citizen  Involvement."  ' — Lucy  w. 
Benson,  President  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  as  quoted  In  a  Washington  Star  News 
article,  January  16.  1974  (p.  a  15] 

•  •  •  •  • 

"And  there  Is  one  other  aspect  to  the  per- 
sonal Involvement  and  participation  In  cam- 
paigns In  America,  and  that  is  this;  As  men 
who  have  been  elected  to  public  offlce  r^ate- 
wide,  each  of  you  is  aware  of  the  increasing 
professionalism  In  campaigns.  Professional 
managers,  consultants  and  specialists  in  me- 
dia, advertising,  demographics,  research, 
computers  and  scheduling  are  part  of  nearly 
every  major  campaign  in  this  country.  Re- 
grettably, however.  I  fear  that  much  of  the 
citizen  Involvement  and  therefore  influence 
Is  being  eroded. 

"The  use  of  volunteers  Is  on  the  decline, 
which  is  very  sad,  but  one  of  the  few  growmg 
areas  of  political  participation  Is  In  the  con- 
tributing arena.  More  and  more  people  are 
participating  in  campaigns  by  giving  in  rel- 
atively small  amounts  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  In  any 
way  discourage  this  growing  trend.  Rather, 
we  should  congratulate  those  who  have  made 
viable  the  solicitation  of  financial  support 
from  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  and  we 
should  encourage  this  growth  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging it. 

"As  long  as  campaign  financing  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  the  public  can  exercise 
some  control  over  the  choice  of  candidates 
and  politics.  If  politicians  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  private  donations,  public  mfluence  Is 
weakened  over  the  process  of  government."— 
Bernard  M.  Shanley,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  In  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  93rd  Congress,  ist  Session, 
1973,  p.  318. 

•  •  •  .  » 

"Here  are  some  of  the  ways  public  financ- 
ing might  open  the  electoral  process  to  ma- 
nipulation by  the  federal  government:  1) 
The  federal  government  could  set  conditions 
on  the  candidate's  qualifications  over  and 
above  those  already  In  existence.  For  various 
reasons,  It  could  refuse  to  give  federal  funds 
to  candidates  who  were  allegedly  in  'viola- 
tion' of  the  law,  classified  as  'subversive.'  or 
who  were  actively  opposed  to  the  major  par- 


"  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
Financing  a  Better  Election  System  (New 
York,  1968) ,  p.  48. 


'The  article  notes  further,  however,  that 
"the  League  favors  a  mix  of  private  and  pub- 
lic flnanclng  that  would  encourage  small 
Individual  contributions  through  tax  credits 
and  the  Income  tax  checkoff.  Additional 
money  then  could  be  made  available  to  can- 
didates who  have  shown  they  have  'substan- 
tial public  support,'  the  League  said  with- 
out going  Into  detaU." 
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ties  or  the  party  in  power.  2)  The  federal 
government  could  force  parties  to  conform  to 
federal  niles  and  regulations  and  might 
eventually  gain  control  of  them.  3)  Incum- 
bents could  purposefully  appropriate  small 
amounts  of  money  for  p>olltlcal  campaigns, 
thereby  making  It  impossible  for  the  chal- 
lenger to  wage  an  effective  campaign  and 
assuring  themselves  of  victory.  4)  Congress 
and  the  President  might  be  unable  to  agree 
upon  how  much  money  to  aopropriate,  in 
which  case  there  might  be  llttie  or  no  funds 
for  political  campaigns.  5)  The  federal  agency 
m  charge  of  admtalstering  public  financing 
might  manipulate  the  electoral  process.  It 
could  amend  the  law  by  rule  without  Con- 
gress knowing  exactly  what  changes  were 
being  made." — William  Frenzel,  Rep.  from 
Minnesota,  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  160. 

•  •  •  •  , 

"Relationships  between  political  parties 
and  voters  may  be  weakened,  and  citizen  in- 
terest in  working  actively  in  a  campaign 
lost."— Robert  O.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen., 
Dept.  of  Justice,  Hearings  before  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd 
Cong.  1st  Sess.  1973,  p.  306. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"While  the  actual  cost  of  administering  a 

program  of  Federal  financing  of  elections  Is 
still  unknown,  a  massive  bureaucratic  orga- 
nization would  have  to  be  established  to 
supervise  the  program.  Its  cost  eventually 
would  become  exorbitant,  and  I  question 
seriously  that  such  a  program  could  be  realis- 
tically and  fairly  administered.  We  are  aU  too 
well  aware  of  the  history  of  bureaucratic 
Involvement  In  something  as  open  as  the 
political  process." — Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Vice 
Chairman,  Repub.  National  Comm.,  Hearings 
before  Sen.  Subcomm.  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. 93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  317. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"It  Is  unfortunate  that  progressive  and 
successful  steps  to  broaden  and  expand  the 
base  of  financial  support  In  the  campaign  last 
year  hav©  been  clouded  by  attention  to  big 
money,  'fat  cats,'  and  Ulegal  contributions. 
The  good  that  took  place  In  1972  should  be  a 
part  of  our  thinking  on  Federal  financing  of 
campaigns.  For  example,  approximately  1 
million  contributions  were  received  In  behalf 
of  President  Nixon's  reelection.  The  majority 
of  the  contributions  were  In  amounts  of  $100 
or  less,  with  the  average  of  these  contribu- 
tions less  than  $25.  The  contributions  re- 
ceived In  these  small  amounts  totaled  more 
than  $15  million. 

"Senator  McOovern  likewise,  raised  a  sim- 
ilar amount  through  the  financial  support  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  who  contrib- 
uted in  relatively  small  amounts. 

"In  contrast,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
only  30.000  American  citizens  contributed  to 
the  1960  campaign  of  both  Presidential  can- 
didates. Thus,  In  only  12  years  there  has  been 
a  sixfold  Increase  In  the  number  of  small 
donors  who  voluntarUy  participated  In  the 
all-Important  elective  prccess. 

"Campaign  reform  is  necessary.  Consider- 
ing the  legislation  required  for  this  reform, 
I  urge  that  you  amplify  the  good  while  cut- 
ting away  the  bad.  Legislation  that  woiild 
force  out  the  small  contributor  would  do 
Irreparable  damage  to  our  elective  process." — 
Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Nat'.  Comm.,  Hearings  before 
Senate  Subcom.  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
93rd  Congress,  1st  Sess..  1973,  pp.  315-316. 
•  •  •  •  » 

"In  1973,  almost  85  percent  of  oiu*  total 
contributions  cam©  from  the  small  giver.  I 
tWnk  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  as  I 
do,  and  a  lot  better,  perhaps,  that  where  an 
individual  gives  a  small  amotmt — I  do  not 
care  whether  it  Is  $1  or  $5 — to  a  candidate,  he 
then  becomes  an  advocate,  he  becomes  Inter- 
ested. And  this  Is  good,  it  seems  to  me.  for 


the  electoral  process.  This  Is  what  we  want; 
we  do  not  want  to  lose  them. 

"And  with  the  present  erosion  of  both  par- 
ties— both  the  Democrat  and  the  Republican 
Party — we  are  losing  people  every  day,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Independents.  And  we  cannot 
afford  It.  And  the  tragedy  in  this  country  will 
be  when  we  lose  the  two-party  system.  As  vou 
know  better  than  I  do,  it  will  be  a  dlsasterfor 
this  country;  it  Is  the  basis  of  omx  whole 
system."— Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Repub.  Nat'l.  Comm..  Hearings  before 
Senate  Suboom.  on  Prlv.  and  Elections,  98(1 
Cong.,  1st  Ss-ss.,  1973,  p.  321. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  current  fault  of  our  political  system 

is  the  shortage  of  'people  participation.'  Too 
few  of  our  eligible  citizens  vote.  In  1972,  48 
million  potential  voters  stayed  away  from  the 
polls.  This  number  exceeded  the  votes  cast 
for  any  candidate. 

"Too  few  work  in  political  campaigns,  and 
too  few  support  financially  the  party  or 
candidate  of  their  choice.  It  Is  estimated  that 
90  percent  of  all  political  contributions  come 
from  1  percent  of  the  population.  Here  in 
the  world's  greatest  democracy,  such  lack  of 
political  Involvement  is  deplorable.  Public 
flnanclng  would  only  widen  the  gap  between 
the  electorate  and  the  political  process. 

"Our  greatest  need  Is  to  develop  a  sense 
of  obligation  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  more  Americans  to  participate  fully  In  the 
electoral  process — In  short,  to  broaden  the 
popular  base  of  political  activity  and  political 
giving." — Charles  F.  Hood,  representing  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Hearings 
before  Sen.  Subcom.  on  Prlv.  and  Elec.  93d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  364. 

6.  Public  Financing  Is  Yet  Another  Ex- 
ample of  the  Subsidy  Philosophy. 

Public  flnanclng  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  propensity  to  attempt  solution  of  na- 
tional problems  with  Federal  handouts.  Sub- 
sidization should  be  employed  only  If 
absolutely  necessary  and  that  hardly  appears 
to  be  the  case  In  campaign  financing.  Other 
approaches  may  prove  more  helpful  In  con- 
trolling campaign  costs,  e.g.,  contribution 
and  expenditure  limitations.  Increased  or 
better  advertised  tax  credits  and  tax  deduc- 
tions, or  limited  government  assistance  which 
treats  all  candidates  in  an  equal  way  (say 
in  mall  privileges). 

•  •  •  •  • 
Additional  commentary 

Government  subsidies  for  campaigns 
"would  create  Intractable  problems  prin- 
cipally because  there  is  no  sound  under- 
lying theory  to  Justify  the  subsidy."— Ralph 
K.  Winter,  Jr.,  Campaign  Finances  (AEI 
Special  Analysis.  1971) . 

6.  Public  Financing  Proposals  Prohibiting 
or  Unreasonably  Limiting  Private  Contribu- 
tions May  Violate  First  Amendment  Guar- 
antees of  Free  Speech. 

Some  constitutional  scholars  and  others 
contend  that  to  prohibit  or  unreasonably 
limit  contributions  by  Individuals  Is  to 
violate  First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free 
speech.  In  the  contributing  context,  the 
giving  of  money  constitutes  a  "free-speech" 
act.  This  argument  was  perhaps  partially 
responsible  for  the  elimination  of  limitations 
on  the  size  of  contributions  done  in  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Public 
flnancmg  proposals  which  would  preclude 
any  private  financing  seem  on  their  face  to 
violate  this  constitutional  guarantee.  Any 
unreasonable  limitation  would  also  seem  to 
violate  that  guarantee.  Such  prc^osals, 
accordingly,  are  constitutionally  dubious. 

S.  372.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1973,  passed  by  the  Senate 
July  30,  1973,  contain  limitations  on  con- 
tributions ($25,000  maximum  by  an  Individ- 
ual to  all  Federal  candidates  In  any  election 
and  $3,000  maximum  by  an  Individual  to 
each  Federal  candidate  In  any  election) .  How 
constitutionally  valid  these  limitations  are 


U  a  question  yet  to  be  settled  by  the  courts. 
Limitations  are  predicated  on  Congress'  right 
to  reg\ilate  Federal  elections  and  to  "purify" 
the  electoral  process.  In  any  court  test  the 
principles  of  regulation  and  electoral  purity 
will  undoubtedly  be  weighed  against  the 
guarantee  of  free  speech  In  order  to  reach  a 
conclusion.  This  same  weighing  process 
wotild  probably  occur  if  a  public  flnanclng 
system  were  brought  to  court  by  an  Individ- 
ual who  felt  his  First  Amendment  guarantees 
were  being  violated  because  he  was  denied, 
or  unreasonably  constrained.  In  his  right  to 
contribute  to  a  political  campaign. 
Additional  commentary 

•  *  *  •  • 
"Prohibition,  or  unreasonable  limitation  of 

private  contributions  is  an  unconstitutional 
denial  of  a  long-enjoyed  right.  It  is  an  ob- 
vious discrimination  that  I  do  not  have  to 
point  out  to  you  if  we  allow  one  person  to 
volunteer  services,  and  deny  another  person 
his  right  to  contribute  money.  If  an  account- 
ant, executive  or  lawyer  can  contribute 
$5,000  to  my  campaign  In  volunteer  services, 
which  they  regularly  do,  how  can  we  tell  a 
person  In  a  wheelchair  who  wants  to  give  me 
$5,000  that  he  cannot." — William  Frenzel 
(R) ,  Rep.  from  Minnesota  In  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93rd  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  1973.  p. 
142. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Under  some  bills,  candidates  who  do  not 
elect  to  receive  a  subsidy  must  nevertheless 
abide  by  limitations  on  contributions  and 
spending.  Such  limitations  may  conflict  with 
the  First  Amendment  policy  of  encotiraglng 
as  much  communication  in  the  political 
realm  as  possible." — Robert  O.  Dixon,  Jr., 
Asst.  Atty.  Oen..  Hearings  before  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  pp.  306-307. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Direct  subsidies  would  also  raise  serious 
problems  of  freedom  of  expression.  They 
would  be  a  form  of  compulsory  political  ac- 
tivity which  limited  the  freedom  of  those 
who  would  refrain  as  well  as  of  those  who 
chose  to  participate.  When  an  Individual  Is 
forced,  in  effect,  to  make  a  contribution  to  a 
political  movement  to  which  he  is  Indiffer- 
ent or  which  he  flnds  distasteful,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  a  basic  freedom  Is  being 
infringed.  When  this  forced  payment  Is  com- 
bined with  limits  on  contributions  to  favored 
candidates,  political  freedom  is  drastically 
limited.  Many  who  today  propose  subsidies 
to  political  parties  or  candidates  condemn 
subsidies  where  religious  organizations  are 
concerned.  The  precise  constitutional  issues 
differ  but  they  are  sufficiently  analogous  that 
one  may  well  question  whether  the  underly- 
ing principle  Is  not  the  same.  Indeed,  what  If 
a  religious  party  were  formed?" 

"Public  financing  of  campaigns  might  run 
afoul  of  the  Constitution  in  other  ways. 
Whatever  the  size  of  the  subsidy,  and  par- 
ticularly when  combined  with  a  limit  on 
expendlt\iree,  the  precise  amount  would  be 
subject  to  constitutional  challenge  on  the 
grounds  that  It  discriminated  in  one  fashion 
or  another.  The  charge  would  not  be  less 
forceful  for  the  fact  that  It  woxild  be  entirely 
up  to  those  in  power  to  say  how  large  the 
subsidy  would  be."  ^ 


"  A  subsidy  proposed  for  Massachusetts  in 
1964  would  have  allocated  $200,000  to  the 
two  major  parties  in  proportion  to  each 
party's  share  of  the  total  vote  In  the  last 
state  primary.  This  formula  would  have  given 
the  Democratic  Party  the  great  bulk  of  the 
subsidy.  An  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  347 
Mass.  797,  197  N.E.  2d  691  (1964),  however, 
found  the  then-pending  legislation  not  to  be 
a  "public  purpose"  under  state  law,  thus 
strongly  Implying  that  th©  bill's  constitu- 
tionality was  doubtful. 
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"Any  formula  for  dete: 
what  subsidy  is  open  to 
lenge,  for  subsidies  are 
tent  with  a  'free  trade  In 
naentator  bas  stated  It  thus : 
"The  traditional  meaning 
Is   that  government  must 
behalf  of  either  a  majority 
If   the  majority's  superior 
greater  power  to  express   Its 
the  mass  media,  this  is  a 
result  of  the  superior  appea 
'product'  has  to  the  public 
terventlon    on    behalf    of 
deny  first  and  fourteenth 
to  members  of  the  majority 
mining    the   preponderance 
market  has  given  them 
calculated   to   reduce   the 
minorities  lo  express  their 
fringe  their  constitutional 
locating  funds  to  all  parties 
give  minorities  publicity  ou 
to    the    size    of    their 
criminating    against    the 
plan  apportioning  funds  ac 
size    would    give    the    majority 
with  which  to  influence 
tending  to  increase  the  majority 
ance.'' 

"Ttiis  dilemma  seems 
abandon     the    tradition 
neither  help  nor  hinder  the 
the  views  of  a  political  mov 
K.  Winter.  Jr..  Campaign 
Utlcal  freedom  (AEI).  1973, 

7.    Whether    or    Not    A 
Public  Financing  Is  Open  to 

While  a  Gallup  poll  releasee 
1973    found    65    percent   of 
thought  it  a  "good  idea"  th 
government  provide  a  fir.ed  an 
for  the  election  campaigns  for 
and  for  Congress  and  that 
trlbutions  from  ether  sources 
hlblted."  a  Harris  poll  releasee 
1973  found  that  73  percent 
all   private   contributions  to 
palgns.  and  |  having  1  the  federal 
hnance  campaigns  out  of  tax 
diametrically  opposed  findings 
what  actual  support  there  is 
among  the  American  people. 
Americans  are  so  uninformed 
p>oses  of  and  means  for  publ 
campaigns,  net  to  mention  its 
that  they  are  in  no  position 
Intelligent  opinion.  Certainly 
an  opporiunlty  to  be  educatefl 
ter  and  to  register  their 
Congress  prior  to  the  Governing 
wholesale  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns. 

Moreover,    first   year 
tax  checkoff  to  finance  the 
tion  Campaign  Fund,  establishjed 
enue  Act  of  1971.  indicates  little 
enthusiasm  among  the  people 
cent  of  taxpayers  submitting 
chose  to  direct  that  SI   (or  $2 
turn)  of  their  taxes  owed  be 
the  Fund.  The  total  amount 
1972  was  $3.9  mUUon. 
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"  NoTZ. — "Payment  of  State 
ntlcal  Party  Committees  for 
Campaign  Expenses  Lacks  a 
Harvard  Law  Review,  vol.  78, 
1263.  See  also  Williams  v. 
23   (1968).  There  an  Ohio  la 
It  quite  dilBcult  for  third 
the    ballot    was    considered 
writing  for  the  majority,  noted 
of  course,  no  reason  why  two 
retain  a  permanent  monopoly 
to   have    people    vote    for   or 
Competition  in  ideas  and 
Icles  Is  at  the  core  of  our 
and  of  the  First  Amendment 
US.  32.  SlmUar  conslderatloris 
to  apply  to  a  subsidy  which 
less  than  major  parties. 
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Over  a  four  year  period  this  trend,  if  it 
holds,  would  provide  no  more  than  $16  mil- 
lion to  be  divided  among  the  major  and 
minor  party  candidates  who  could  qualify 
for  and  did  choose  public  financing  of  their 
campaigns  in  1976.  In  1972  George  McGovern 
spent  about  $28  million  in  a  losing  and 
President  Nixon  about  $55  million  In  a  win- 
ning effort.  Obviously,  If  the  taxpayer  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  apathy  for  the  check- 
off there  will  be  hardly  enough  money  avail- 
able for  one  decent  campaign,  let  alone  more 
than  one.  (Note:  Early  tax  returns  for  1973 
Indicate  a  higher  level  of  participation — 14.5 
percent.  If  this  high  participation  rate  con- 
tinues, the  Fund  would  have  sufficient 
amounts  by  1976  to  finance  the  general  elec- 
tion campaigns  of  presidential  candidates. 
However,  this  high  rate  of  checkoff  may  be 
a  temporary  taxpayer  reaction  to  Watergate 
and  enthusiasm  could  wane  In  future  years. ) 

At  all  levels  in  1972  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $400  million  was  expended  In  political 
campaigns.  All  of  this  money  was  privately 
raised,  which  suggests  that  private  financing 
Is  a  viable  system.  It  remains  to  be  proven 
that  public  financing  via  the  checkoff  can  do 
as  well. 

Additional  commentary 
•  *  «  •  « 

"The  American  public  largely  Ignored  the 
tax  checkoff  last  year,  and  indications  are 
they  will  do  so  again,  even  though  the  check- 
off form  is  moved  on  the  form  1040  page  of 
the  -income  tax  return.  Citizens  want  to 
Identify  directly  with  the  candidate  or  party 
of  their  choice,  not  through  the  Treasury 
Department.  Through  Federal  financing,  per- 
sonal Involvement  and  real  participation  are 
lost." — Bernard  M.  Shanley.  Vice  Chairman 
Repub.  Natl.  Comm..  in  Hearings  before  Sen- 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Priv.  and  Elec.  93d 
Cong.,  IstSess..  1973,  p.  318. 


has  the  advantage.  This  occurrence  is  as  like- 
ly. If  not  more  likely,  than  that  of  evening 
the  odds  between  Incumbent  and  challenger. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  House  races  where 
the  challenger  must  outspend  the  Incumbent 
if  he  Is  to  have  any  chance. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  , 

"Challengers  are  at  the  mercy  of  Incum- 
bents ...  In  the  Senate  it  is  said  that  your 
challengers  can  wlu  with  less  dollars.  I  will 
stipulate  that.  However,  in  the  House  It  is 
different.  You  fellows  In  the  Senate  are  im- 
I>ortant  big  shots.  When  you  fellows  run,  you 
dominate  the  media.  When  you  run  every 
person  in  the  media  is  hanging  on  your  every 
word. 

"Over  in  the  Hoiose  we  have  to  fight  for  a 
little  visibility.  Now,  in  the  House  an  incum- 
bent has  access  to  the  media,  but  the  chal- 
lenger Is  Just  another  guy.  [TJables  out  of 
a  study  .  .  .  indicate  that  a  challenger  has  to 
spend  10  times  as  much  money  as  an  incum- 
bent to  prevail  In  a  House  election.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  agree  with  that  factor,  but  I  must 
conclude  that  in  the  House  It  Is  an  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Incumbent  heavily  favored. 
and  that  the  House  and  Senate  are  two  com- 
pletely different  kinds  of  races."— WUliam 
Frenzel  (R.)  Rep.  from  Minnesota.  In  Hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pri- 
vileges and  Elections,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Session 
1973.  p.  142. 


"A  $150,000  limitation  for  a  Congressional 
campaign  may  sound  huge  to  reformers  or 
to  Incumbents  whose  re-election  does  not  re- 
quire sp)ending  of  amounts  anywhere  near 
this  figure.  However,  for  the  challenger, 
lower  limitations  impose  nearly  impossible 
problems.  With  today's  costs  there  Is  no  way 
a  challenger  can  make  himself  known  over 
•  •  •  •  •  a  well-ldentlfled  Incumbent  when  there  are 
"In  a  recent  poll  of  our  members,  we  found  stringent  expenditure  limitations, 
that:  93  percent  favor  overall  election  re-  "An  interesting  study  by  W.  F.  Lott  and 
form;  94  percent  support  public  disclosure  P-  D.  Warner  III  of  the  Economics  Depart- 
of  contributions  to,  and  expenditures  by,  all  ment  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  writ- 
candidates  for  Federal  office;  74  percent  be-  t*n  in  1971  is  reproduced  in  the  Congres- 
lieve  the  election  campaign  law  should  be  sional  Record  of  September  23,  1971  on  pages 
administered  and  enforced  by  an  indepen-  33137  to  33140.  Lott  and  Warner  say  bluntly 
dent  agency;  88  percent  favor  shorter  cam-  tbaX  the  impact  of  spending  restrictions  is 
palgns;  92  percent  would  require  each  can-  to  insulate  the  Incumbent  and  for  all  prac- 
didate  to  have  one  central  committee  for  re-  tlcal  purposes  insure  his  election.' 
porting  and  recordkeeping  purposes;  83  per-  "Warner-Lotfs  research  'indicates,  for  ex- 
cent  oppose  the  granting  of  free  or  reduced  ample,  that  an  office-holder  who  has  40  per- 
postal  rates  to  any  Federal  candidate;  83  per-  cent  of  the  total  eligible  votes  in  his  district 
cent  oppose  the  present  practice  of  permit-  registered  in  his  party,  can,  if  he  and  his 
ting  labor  and  business-related  political  ac-  opponent  are  limited  to  $50,000,  expect  to 
tion  groups  to  contribute  unlimited  amounts  receive  60  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  * 
f^r.^l'^f  ^w°''  P,"*i^^=  "f'^  l^  percent  Javor  -Table  4,  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  on 
the  continued  voluntary  funding  of  polxtical  page  33140.  shows  that  with  a  50  percent- 
campolffn^^  (EmphasU  supplied^] -Charles  party  registration,  the  challenger  must  spend 
^»?.?^;  .l^\V%  ^  I  !  Chamber  of  Com-  over  $54,000  and  the  Incumbent  onlv  $^00 
merce  of  the  U.S..  In  Hearings  before  the  Sen-  to  have  an  equal  chance  of  election." 
ate    Subcom.    on    Prlv.    and    Elections,    93d 

Cong.,   1st  Sess.,  1973,  pp.  364-365.  TABLE  4.-MAXIMUM    LIKELIHOOD    POINT   ESTIMATE   OF 

8.  Public  Financing  Will  Unfairly  Work  to  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE  NECESSARY  TO  GIVE  CANDI- 

the  Advantage  of  Incumbents.  DATE  AN  EQUAL  A  PRIORI  CHANCE  OF  ELECTION 

Incumbents   enter   a   campaign    with    ad- 

vantages   over   their   opponents.   Because   of  voter  registration  in  the  party               Expenditures 

their  free   mailing  privilege  they  can  make         of  the  candidate,  as  a  per- 

known  their  names  in  their  districts  or  State  centage  ot  total  registration          Incumbent 

through   letters,  newsletters,   and   question-      

uaires.  Accordingly,  voters  are  more  familiar  ,(, 

with  them  than  they  are  with  those  who     40 ' " 11  oil  46 

run  against  them.  iOll[llll]l[l["l[[""["['i        4i9S5!96 

A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study.  Electing     Sq fS?S"22 

Congress,  shows  that  between  1964  and  1968,         i,«/o.» 

92    percent    of    all    House    Incumbents    who      ' — ' " 

sought  re-election  (3,220  races)  were  success-  "One  way  to  balance  the  scales  under  a 

ful,  while  85  percent  of  Senate  Incumbents  system    of    public    financing    does    exist.    A 

won  re-election  (224  races)  during  that  same  candidate  would  require  more  money  If  he 

period  of  time.  Proponents  of  public  finan-  was  a  challenger  than  he  would  If  he  were 

clng  claim  that  it  will  even  the  odds  be-  an  incumbent.  In  order  for  this  alternative 

tween  Incumbent  and  opponent.  There  Is  a  to  be  effective,  a  meastire  of  the  value  of 

real  question  as  to  the  validity  of  that  claim.  Incumbency  would  have  to  be  calculated  and 

Opponents  normally  must  spend  more  than  the  difference  paid   to  the  challenger.  ThU 

Incumbents  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  Pub-  system,  however,  stands  little  or  no  chance 

lie   financing   will   preclude   that  possibility  of  passage  because  Congressmen  would  not 

and  thxjs  benefit  the  Incumbent  who  already  want  to  see  their  challengers  In  a  position  of 
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beating  them  at  election  time." — William 
Frenzel  (R),  Rep.  from  Minnesota,  state- 
ment submitted  to  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Ses- 
sion. 1973,  p.  157. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"I  don't  go  In  very  strong  lor  public 
financing.  On  the  face  of  It,  it  wovild  give 
the  party  In  power  [or  Incumbent]  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  advantage." — Sen. 
George  Aiken,  in  "Political  Report/Public 
financing  sought.  House  committee  battle 
likely  over  Senate  plan,"  by  Jonathan  Cot- 
tin,  National  Journal  Reports,  11/10/73,  p. 
1683. 

*  *  •  •  • 

"What  would  prevent  an  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident from  vetoing  or  an  incumbent  Con- 
gress from  refusing  to  appropriate  money  for 
political  campaigns,  thereby  insuring  their 
own  re-election?" — William  Frenzel,  Rep. 
from  Minn.,  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcom. 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  1973.  p.  151. 

"Federal  financing  would  be  of  tremendous 
aid  to  Incumbents  and  a  major  disadvantage 
to  challengers,  which  I  think  Senator  Johns- 
ton Just  Indicated,  although  he  did  not  say 
It.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
an  unknown  challenger  in  a  large  State,  such 
as  Texas  or  California,  to  unseat  an  incum- 
bent Senator  if  he  could  only  spend  $175,000, 
the  limit  proposed  In  one  bill  under  consid- 
eration. It  would  take  more  than  that  to  even 
get  his  name  known  to  a  majority  of  the 
State's  voters." — Bernard  M.  Shanley.  Vice 
Chairman,  Repub.  Nat'l.  Comm..  Hearings 
before  the  Sen.  Subcom.  on  Prlv.  and  Elec, 
93d  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  317-318. 
9.  The  Problem  of  Frivolous  Candidacies. 
One  of  the  great  problems  with  all  public 
financing  proposals  Is  that  they  may  spawn 
frivolotis  candidacies  because  of  the  lure  cf 
public  funds.  Tliree  ways  have  been  pro- 
posed to  discourage  the  emergence  of  such 
candidacies:  1)  qualifying  petitions,  2) 
bonds,  and  3)  matching  grants.  None  of 
them,   however,    Is   without   problems. 

Petitions  present  the  problem  of  conflict- 
ing laws  In  the  several  States  and  raise  ques- 
tions about  what  is  a  valid  slgnautre.  how 
to  deal  with  challenges,  and  who  may  sign 
a  petition  (and  how  many  he  may  sign). 
Verification  and  processing  may  take  so  long 
as  to  hamper.  If  not  prevent,  the  granting 
of  money  to  candidates.  Also,  the  petition 
method  favors  those  with  money  nad  party- 
backed  candidates  because-  these  candidates 
can  field  the  manix>wer  necessary  to  obtain 
the  needed  signatures. 

Posting  bonds  would  discriminate  against 
candidates  in  poor  areas  because  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  bond.  It  might 
also  discourage  independent  candidates  who 
would  fear  going  Into  deep  debt  if  their  bids 
proved  unsuccessful.  Finally.  It  could  lead 
to  endless  recounts  in  election  after  election 
demanded  by  candidates  who  fall  to  receive 
enough  votes  to  secure  their  bond  and  their 
subsidy. 

Matching  grants,  while  the  least  objection- 
able, could  lead  to  washing  of  funds  (e.g.,  a 
contributor  of  $1,000  could  increase  his  con- 
tribution 100  percent  by  having  It  given  im- 
der  20  different  names  at  $50  per  name,  thus 
qualifying  it  for  matching  grants)  to  help 
candidates  qualify  for  public  funds.  This 
method  also  might  fall  to  produce  adequate 
funds  for  some  races,  particularly  If  com- 
bined with  stringent  contribution  limita- 
tions. Also,  high  threshold  figures  to  qualify 
for  matching  funds  could  deter  economic 
and  social  minority  candidacies. 

Among  general  problems  Inherent  In  all 
these  approaches  are:  1)  discouragement  of 
candidacies  by  those  who  want  to  educate 
the  public.  2)  discouragement  of  those  who 
do  not  want  to  go  through  the  bureaucratic 
hassles  Involved  In  applying  for  funds,  and 
3)    discrimination   against   frivolous   candi- 


dates by  denying  them  access  to  the  political 
process. 

Additional  commentary 

•  •  •  •  • 

"When  the  public  financers  go  further  and 
apply  their  concept  to  primary  or  pre- nomi- 
nation electioneering,  the  problems  multiply. 
How  do  you  separate  serious  from  frivolous 
candidates  for  a  House  or  Senate  seat,  par- 
ticularly when  the  prospect  of  public  money 
guarantees  candidates  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
posure at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Do  you  require 
signatures  on  a  petition  before  a  candidate 
Is  qualified  to  get  federal  funds?  A  firm  can 
be  hired  to  get  them — at  $50  per  100  In  Cali- 
fornia. Do  you  require  a  prospective  candi- 
date to  raise  some  amount  in  small  contribu- 
tions? How  much?  Since  interest  groups  al- 
ready are  organized  and  making  Just  such 
small  contributions  upon  direction,  they 
could  have  more  clout  from  their  traditional 
donations,  while  letting  the  U.S.  Treasury 
pay  part  of  the  costs." — WtUter  Plncus, 
Campaign  financing,  the  New  republic  Oc- 
tober 27,  1973.  p.  18. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  second  allegation  made  on  behtilf  of 
subsidies  is  that  they  would  increase  'the 
opi)ortunltles  for  meaningftil  participation 
In  .  .  .  electoral  contests  without  regard  to 
the  financial  resources  available  to  Indi- 
vidual candidates.  .  .  .' "  But  how  many 
would  become  candidates  If  we  subsidized 
campaigns?  Unrestricted  access  to  such  sub- 
sidies would  be  an  Incentive  to  everjone  with 
a  yen  for  publicity  to  become  a  candidate; 
elections  would  thus  liecome  an  anarchic 
Jungle  with  policy  Issues  wholly  obscured. 
For  that  reason,  many  subsidy  proposals 
suggest  limitations  on  eligibility.  One  for- 
mula might  call  for  a  subsidy  adjusted  to 
performance  on  previous  elections,  but  that 
seems  unfair  to  newcomers  and  overly  gen- 
erous to  the  "old  guard."  Another  route 
would  be  to  adjust  the  subsidy  according  to 
performance  in  the  election  Itself.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Hart  bill  (which  applies  only  to 
Senate  and  House  races  but  could  easily  be 
extended  to  presidential  campaigns)  would 
require  a  security  deposit  equal  to  one-fifth 
of  the  anticipated  subsidy.  If  the  candidate 
got  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  vote, 
the  deposit  would  be  forfeited.  If  he  got  less 
than  5  percent,  he  wotold  have  to  repay  what- 
ever subsidy  he  had  received."  » 

"Such  a  provision,  however.  Is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  bill's  ostensible  purpose.  A 
candidate  such  as  Fred  Harris,  for  example, 
might  well  have  no  chance  under  such  a  law . 
If  he  refused  the  subsidy,  it  would  be  a 
signal  that  he  did  not  take  his  chances  seri- 
ously. He  would  then  be  quite  unlikely  to 
raise  substantial  funds,  unless  he  had  a  rich 
patron,  an  alternative  closed  off  by  limits  on 
Individual  contributions.  If  he  took  the  sub- 
sidy, he  would  risk  bankruptcy.  The  Hart  for- 
mula could  thus  be  a  Trojan  horse  to  the 
average  candidate. 

"What  the  formula  would  create,  however, 
would  be  a  temptation  for  those  who  antici- 
pated financial  gain  from  running  for  office. 
Under  the  Hart  plan,  the  author /candidate 
might  be  encouraged  to  enter  the  race  to 
gather  material  for  a  book.  A  publisher's 
advttnce  could  cover  the  cost  of  posting  the 
security  bond  or  returning  the  subsidy. 
SlmUarly,  many  young  law>'ers  would  be 
likely  to  find  it  profitable  to  enter  congres- 
sional races  and  take  their  chances  on  the 
subsidy  In  order  to  get  publicity  beneficial 
to  their  practices.  Even  if  they  might  have 
to  forfeit  their  bond  or  return  the  subsidy. 
It  might  seem  a  good  risk  when  the  amount 
was  capitalized  over  the  period  of  time  that 
the  anticipated  Income  would  accrue.  The 
Hart  formula  might  thus  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  non-serious  candidates  while  dlscour- 


«  Hart  blU.  section  2(1). 
•"/bid..  Section  7(a). 


aging  those  the  bill  is  designed  to  aid." — 
Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.,  Campaign  financing 
and  political  freedom.  (AEI),  1973.  pp.  22-23. 

10.  There  Are  Ways  for  the  Government  to 
Assist  Candidates  Other  Than  by  Total  Sub- 
sidy. 

If  it  Is  felt  that  the  Government  ought  to 
provide  assistance  to  candidates  for  public 
office,  there  are  more  equitable  and  les.s 
complicated  ways  of  doing  it  than  through 
direct  financial  assistance.  For  example,  the 
Government  could  subsidize  part  of  the  mail- 
ing costs  of  candidates;  or  repeal  Section  315 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  to  permit 
commercial  broadcast  of  political  programs 
without  having  to  give  equal  time  to  all 
candidates:  or  meet  expenses  which  are 
equally  shared  by  candidates.  This  kind  of 
approach  avoids  the  sticky  problems  of 
formulas,  enforcement,  and  inequitableness 
which  attend  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
AdditUmal  commentary 

•  •  •  »  » 

"All  necessary  election  and  primary  costs 
that  do  not  benefit  one  candidate  or  party 
or  position  on  election  issues  against  any 
other  are  properly  a  public  responsibility  a,.cl 
should  be  conducted  at  governmental  ex- 
pense."— Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, "Restoring  confidence  In  the  political 
process,"  January  21,  1973,  p.  10. 

•  •  •  •  , 

■A  public  subsidy  for  all  Federal  elections  * 
could  not  be  enforced  effectively;  if  granted. 
It  should  be  confined  to  specific  areas  readily 
monitored. 

"Pending  bills  to  determine,  among  other 
matters,  eligibility  of  candidates  for  funds, 
review  of  cases  where  funds  are  de.ued,  polic- 
ing records  and  making  investigations  in- 
volve complicated,  protracted  and  costly  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  procedures;  and 
enforcement  would  be  difficult."— Robert  G 
Dixon,  Jr.,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Dept.  of  Just., 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommltteee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93rd  Cong  1st 
Sess,  1973,  p.  306. 

11.  Tax  Credits  and  Deductions  Can  Be 
Increased  or  Those  Existing  Better  Adver- 
tised in  Preference  to  Public  Financing. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1971  aUows  the  tax- 
payer to  claim  annually  either  a  tax  credit 
of  $12.50  ($25.00  on  Joint  returns)  or  a  tax 
deduction  of  $50.00  ($100.00)  for  political 
contributions.  The  purpose  of  this  credit  or 
deduction  is  to  encourage  small  contribu- 
tions, as  an  alternative  to  public  financing 
efforts  should  be  made  (1)  to  increase  the 
credit  and  deduction  If  the  present  ones  are 
considered  Insufficient  to  stimulate  giving 
and  (2)  to  Inform  voters  of  the  existence  of 
the  credit  and  deduction  In  order  to  encour- 
age contributions  in  small  amounts.  If  large 
amounts  can  be  raised  in  small  sums,  then 
the  pressure  for  solicitation  of  large  con- 
tributions wUl  be  eased  and  the  fear  of  Im- 
proper infiuence  because  of  large  contribu- 
tions abated.  The  private  financing  system 
can  continue  then  to  finance  elections  in 
America  and  public  financing  can  be  avoided 
with  Its  many  problems  and  negative  fea- 
tures. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  « 

"We  urge  the  federal  government,  political 
organizations,  and  citizen  groups  to  conduct 
an  extensive  campaign  to  Inform  voters  and 
taxpayers  of  the  tax-incentive  provisions  In 
the  new  law.  States  levying  personal  Income 
taxes  should  adopt  tax  credits  simUar  to 
those  allowed  on  the  federal  Income  tax 
Moreover,  we  recommend  that  state  tax -credit 
provisions  include  contributions  to  all  cam- 
paigns on  Issues  subject  to  popular  vote,  as 
well  as  gifts  to  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns."— Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, "Restoring  confidence  In  the  po- 
litical process,"  January  21,  1973,  p.  9. 
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Former  Senator  Robert  F 
fered  tax  Incentives  to  public 
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'At  the  time  the  Senator  w^s  testifying 
bis  remarks  were  premised  on  tie  1966  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act,  which  had  Just 
been  shelved  In  the  Senate.  T)iat  plan  did 
not  forsee  the  financing  of  prefldentlal  pri- 
maries, a  proposal  which  has  sluice  emerged; 
hence,  the  Senator's  comment  t^at  subsidies 
"almost  necessarily"  would  have  to  be  limited 
to  sMitlvltles  after  the  convention.  Elsewhere 
ln\thls  listing  of  arguments  the  problems  at- 
i»i',dant  with  financing  primary  campaigns 
ha'e  been  addressed  (see,  "We  po  Not  know 
What  Effect  Public  Financing  WUl  Have  on 
Pre-nocinatlon  Presidential  Ca>ipalgns") . 

'Again,  Senator  Kennedy  did  not  foreeee 
the  proposal  to  finance  congressional  cam- 
paigns as  well  as  those  for  thi  presidency, 
and  his  argument  here  Is  premised  on  private 
financing  of  those  elections. 

'Senator  Kennedy  was  partlfcularly 'con- 
cerned that  overcentrallzatlon  of  our  party 
system  would  occur  because  the  1966  Act 
gave  a  large  role  to  the  national  parties 
m  controlling  the  expendltur^  of  public 
funds.  Most  current  plans  woiid  subsidize 
the  candidates  directly,  whl^h  proposal 
raises  a  separate  set  of  problei^  regarding 
the  party  system.  Nevertheless,  the  Sen- 
ator's point  that  public  subsldyt  would  dra- 
matically affect  our  party  sys%m  Is  valid 
whether  they  play  a  central  Irole,  as  he 
feared,  or  almost  no  role,  as  envisioned  In 
ctirrent  public  financing  propolis. 

•Again,  the  Senator's  contention  In  this 
argument  Is  premised  on  thri  1966  plan 
which  gave  parties  a  central  n^e.  However, 
If  the  word  "candidate"  Is  substituted  for 
"party"  the  argument  still  retains  validity 
and  his  basic  point  that  It  insulates  the 
electoral  process  from  the  Individual  re- 
mains valid  whether  control  Ik  vested  In 
the  candidate  or  the  party.  ' 


F.   Kennedy,   a  Sen.   from  N.Y.,   In  Senate 
Committee  on   Finance,  Political   campaign 
financing   proposals    (hearings),   90tb   Con- 
gress, Ist  Session,  1967,  pp.  244-248. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Soimder    solutions    than    direct    public 

financing  may  be  available  by  broadening 
the  base  of  voluntary  citizen  participation, 
examples  Include  tax  and  other  Induce- 
ments."— Robert  Q.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Asst.  Atty. 
Gen.,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973.  p.  306. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"To  broaden  the  base  of  political  giving, 

we  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  for  rea- 
sonable tax  deductions  as  further  incentive 
to  smaller  contributors." — Charles  P.  Hood, 
representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  VS.,  Hearings  before  Senate  Subcom.  on 
Prlv.  and  Elec,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973, 
p.  364. 

12.  The  Taxpayers  Dollar  Will  Be  Used  To 
Support  Candidates  He  Does  Not  Favor  and 
Campaign  Activities  He  Abhors. 

The  1971  law  establishing  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  provided  for  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  the  two  major  parties  and  a 
general  fund  for  other  parties.  Presumably 
this  permitted  the  taxpayer  the  option  of  des- 
ignating to  which  account  he  wished  to  allo- 
cate his  dollar.  The  option  was  included  to 
meet  objections  to  a  single  fund  which  would 
deny  the  taxpayer  the  right  to  earmark  his 
contribution.  This  segregation  of  funds  was 
vitiated,  however,  by  a  provision  of  the  law 
which  authorized  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  general  account  to  the  accounts  of  each 
major  party  60  days  prior  to  a  general  elec- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  taxpayer  who  had  det- 
Ignated  money  to  the  general  account,  per- 
haps because  he  did  not  want  his  money  to 
support  candidates  of  either  major  party, 
could  see  some  of  his  money  transferred  .to 
the  accounts  of  the  major  parties.  This  trans- 
fer authority  made  a  mockery  of  the  os- 
tensible right  to  designate  one's  tax  dollar  to 
other  than  a  major  party. 

In  1973  Congress  took  yet  a  further  step 
and  obliterated  altogether  the  right  of  the 
taxpayer  to  earmark  his  dollar.  A  provision 
of  the  first  Debt  Celling  Act  of  1973  (P.L. 
93-63)  eliminated  the  special  accounts  and 
provided  Instead  for  one  general  account 
from  which  all  candidates  would  draw  funds. 
While  this  move  had  the  saving  grace  of  ex- 
cising hypocrisy  from  the  Initial  act,  it  made 
the  plan  viUnerable  to  the  criticism  that  the 
tax  checkoff  denies  to  the  taxpayer  the  right 
to  designate  who  shall  benefit  from  his  con- 
tribution. The  present  system  of  private  fi- 
nancing, on  other  other  hand,  retains  sole 
power  to  the  contributor  In  making  this  de- 
termination, a  fundamental  right  which 
ought  not  to  be  denied  him. 

Obviously,  the  problem  which  proponents 
of  the  tax  checkoff  proposal  confront  is  that 
If  they  permit  the  taxpayer  final  say  In  the 
allocation  of  his  dollar,  with  no  provision  to 
transfer  money  from  one  fund  to  another,  the 
embarrassing  situation  might  arise  of  Insuf- 
ficient funds  being  earmarked  to  finance  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party.  Their  solution  is 
to  take  away  what  should  be  guaranteed. 

Others  have  proposed  having  no  checkoff 
but  Instead  authorizing  the  Congress  to  ap- 
proprUte  such  t  mounts  as  are  necessary  to 
fund  public  financing  of  elections.  This  pro- 
posal compounds  the  problem  by  removing 
from  the  taxpayer  any  say  whatsoever  in  the 
matter  and  bj  making  ail  taxpayers  contrib- 
utors whether  they  want  to  be  or  not.  Accord- 
ingly, It  Is  even  more  unfair  than  the  check- 
off. 

Yet  another  problem  encountered  In  pub- 
lic financing  is  the  use  of  taxpayer  dollars 
to  finance  campaign  activities  which  he  does 
not  approve.  The  clever  and  engaging  spot 
advertisement  Is  a  favorite  of  political  can- 
didates yet  appalls  many  people.  Public  fi- 


nancing Is  not  going  to  change  the  use  of 
such  spots.  It  will  simply  use  the  reluctant 
taxpayer's  dollar  to  finance  them.  Even  less 
palatable  would  be  the  demagogue  financed 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  taxpayer  might 
take  great  exception  to  him  and  to  financing 
his  type  campaign  but  unless  elaborate,  and 
probably  unconstitutional,  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  speech  of  candidates  noth- 
ing could  be  done  to  curtail  the  demagogue. 
At  least  under  the  private  financing  system 
his  money  comes  only  from  thoee  who  sup- 
port him. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  , 

"A  very  basic  question,  not  yet  answered 
Is  whether  the  average  citizen  wants  his  tax 
dollars  spent  on  billboards,  campaign  flyers 
and  such  standard  political  gimmicks  as  bal- 
loons. Reliability  of  campaign  management 
would  not  be  increased  with  Federal  financ- 
ing; the  reverse,  I  am  confident,  would  be 
true." 

"Citizens  want  to  Identify  directly  with 
the  candidate  or  party  of  their  choice,  not 
through  the  Treasury  Department.  Through 
Federal  financing,  personal  involvment  and 
real  partlclpaUon  are  lost."— Bernard  M. 
Shanley,  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  In  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  PrlvUeges  and 
Elections,  93d  Congress,  Ist  Sess..  1973  n 
317-318.  ^' 


"The  use  of  private  money  Is  said  to  have 
weakened  public  confidence  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  We  ought  to  ask,  however 
whether  confidence  Is  likely  to  be  restored 
when  taxpayers  pay  for  campaigns  they  re- 
gard as  frivolous,  wasteful,  and,  in  some 
cases,  abhorrent.  Would  the  taxpayer  viewing 
television  spots  have  more  confidence  be- 
cause part  of  the  tab  came  out  of  his  pay- 
check? Would  the  voter  have  more  con- 
fidence because  he  had  to  help  pay  for  activi- 
ties with  which  he  disagreed?  What  would 
happen  if  a  racist  ran  for  office  and  delivered 
radical  and  quasi-violent  speeches?  One 
result  might  be  cries  for  even  more  regula- 
tion—In  particular,  for  regulation  of  the 
content  of  political  speech.  Those  calling  for 
public  financing  often  point  to  poUs  show- 
ing public  discontent  with  the  high  cost  of 
campaigns.  The  same  poUs,  however,  »how 
as  much  discontent  with  'too  much  mud- 
sllnglng.' "  Indeed,  the  question,  'Why  should 
the  public  pay  for—?'  seems  a  natural  re- 
sponse to  repugnant,  but  subsidized,  cam- 
paign rhetoric."— Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.. 
Campaign  financing  and  political  freedom. 
(AEI),1973.p.  24. 

13.  Cost  of  Elections  Is  Entirely  in  Keepina 
with  What  Is  at  Stake. 

The  favorite  adjectives  used  to  describe 
campaign  costs  by  those  seeking  public 
financing  of  elections  are  "soaring,"  "ex- 
orbitant," "skyrocketing,"  "mushrooming." 
With  great  lament  It  Is  noted  that  costs 
have  doubled  or  tripled  In  recent  years.  Yet, 
as  a  noted  authority  on  the  subject,  Herbert 
Alexander,  Director  of  the  Citizens'  Research 
Foundation,  has  pointed  out,  campaign  costs 
when  looked  at  In  perspective  are  not  that 
extraordinary  in  our  rich,  post-industrial  so- 
ciety. In  March  1973  he  wrote,  "political 
costs  need  to  be  considered  in  perspective. 
Considered  In  the  aggregate,  politics  Is  not 
overpriced.  It  is  under  financed.  $400  million 
(hlfl  estimate  of  the  costs  of  all  elections  In 
1972)  is  Just  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  spent  by  governments  at  all  levels, 
and  that  Is  what  politics  Is  all  about,  gaining 
control  of  governments  to  decide  policies  on, 
among  other  things,  how  tax  money  will  be 
spent.  $400  million  Is  less  than  the  amount 


••The  results  are  from  a  Gallup  poll  re- 
printed In  Hearings,  p.  466. 
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spent  in  1972  by  the  two  largest  commercial 
advertisers  In  the  United  States."  • 

In  a  post-1972-electlon  Interview  with  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report,'  Alexander  stated 
that  the  spending  total  for  1972  was  not 
excessive  for  an  affluent  nation,  observing 
that  "It's  not  much  In  terms  of  what  Is 
spent  on  chewing  gum  and  cosmetics."  The 
amount  spent  In  1972  amounted  to  less  than 
$3  a  head  on  the  basis  of  nearly  140  million 
Americans  of  voting  age,  or  about  $6  per 
actual  voter. 

Accordingly,  how  valid  Is  the  claim  of  pub- 
lic financing  proponents  that  our  election 
costs  are  too  high  or  that  the  only  fair  and 
feasible  means  of  meeting  them  In  the  future 
Is  through  public  subsidy?  Our  rich  country 
Is  undoubtedly  capable  of  supporting  cam- 
paigns without  recourse  to  that  solution. 
Additional  Commentary 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  do  not  think  we  spend  too  much  on 
elections.  Federal  elections  In  this  country 
cost  less  per  voter  than  elections  In  many 
other  democratic  countries.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  Federal  elections  are  only  some- 
what more  than  the  annual  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble advertising  budget. 

"We  ranked  In  the  lower  third  of  the 
democratic  countries  In  the  way  we  spend 
money  for  elections.  I  think  It  Is  dam  Im- 
portant, so  I  do  not  mind  spending  as  much 
on  our  legislative  process  as  we  do  for  soap 
suds  or  polished  chrome." — William  Frenzel 
(B)  Rep.  from  Minnesota,  In  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93rd  Congress,  1st  session,  1973.  p. 
143. 

•  •  *  «  • 

"Fourth,  It  Is  alleged  that  public  financing 
will  help  determine  'the  extent  to  which  ex- 
penditure levels  may  be  substantially  higher 
than  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  com- 
petitive. Informative,  and  effective  campaign. 
.  .  .'"  This  statement,  too,  seems  a  non- 
sequltur,  since  a  subsidy  tells  us  nothing 
about  whether  present  non-subsldlzed  ex- 
penditures are  excessive.  In  addition,  provi- 
sion of  a  subsidy  would  almost  surely  In- 
crease the  amounts  spent,  as  It  did  In  Puerto 
Rico."" — Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.  Campaign 
financing  and  political  freedom,  (AEI), 
1973,  p.  23. 

14.  Pernicious  Impact  of  Public  Financing 
on  Our  Party  System. 

No  matter  what  system  of  public  financing 
Is  devised  It  would  appear  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  present  party  system.  Under 
the  present  system  the  parties  play  a  limited 
role  In  election  campaigns  but  do  not  so 
totally  dominate  them  as  to  exclude  Inde- 
pendent-minded candidates  from  winning 
elections.  If  public  financing  were  done  ex- 
clusively through  political  parties,  power  to 
control  dissidents  and  party  Independents 
would  accrue  to  party  leaders,  potentially 
smothering  a  vital  force  for  new  Ideas  and 
change  within  a  party.  Also,  because  parties 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  private 
sources  for  funds,  they  might  be  less  respon- 
sive to  popular  will. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  financing  were  done 
entirely  through  candidates,  parties  could 
be  greatly  weakened,  splinter  candidacies 
fostered,  and  tne  strong  two-party  system  po- 


•  Herbert  E.  Alexander,  The  high  costs  of 
politics.  New  York  times.  March  30.  1973,> 
p.  39. 

'History's  coBtllest  campaign,  UjS.  News 
and  World  Report.  November  13.  1972,  p.  20. 

"In  Israel  they  spend  over  $21  a  head  for 
elections.  In  America  In  1968  the  figure  was 
$1.12.  You  have  before  you  a  $1.88  figtire 
for  this  year. 

"Hart  bllW  Section  2(3). 

"  Arlen  J.  Large,  "How  ShoiUd  We  Finance 
Elections?"  Wall  Street  Journal,  M&y  10, 
1973,  p.  24,  col.  4. 


tentlally  threatened  by  proliferating  third 
party  candidacies.  The  possibility  of  financ- 
ing both  candidates  and  parties  would  be 
costly  and  It  might  be  difficult  to  maintain 
an  equitable  balance  between  them. 

Additional  com,mentary 
"In  all  this  discussion  of  public  financing, 
where  does  the  political  party  fit  in?  Should 
federal  funds  go  directly  to  the  candidates? 
If  so,  how  does  a  party  organization  support 
Itself?  Won't  this  make  candidates  more  in- 
different to  party  discipline  than  they  are 
now?  Is  this  desirable?  Or  if  the  party  be- 
comes the  custodian  of  federal  money,  won't 
we  be  encouraging  various  Interest  groups  to 
set  up  their  parties?" — Walter  Plncus,  cam- 
paign financing,  the  New  Republic,  October 
27,  1973,  p.  18. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  a  subsidy  Is  given  to  Individual  candi- 
dates, party  discipline  may  be  Impaired.  If 
the  subsidy  Is  given  to  parties,  independence 
of  candidates  may  be  lost." — Robert  G.  Dixon, 
Jr.,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Dept.  of  Justice,  Hear- 
ings before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections.  g3rd  Cong..  1st  Sess., 
1973,  p.  306. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Public    financing    would    also    endanger 

the  delicate  balance  of  our  party  system. 
If  the  subsidy  were  to  go  largely  to  party 
organizations,  they  would  be  Immensely 
stronger  than  they  are  now.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  It  were  to  go  directly  to  candidates, 
party  organizations  would  be  considerably 
weakened.  The  subsidy  question  thus  can 
be  rationally  decided  only  after  a  number 
of  normative  as  well  as  empirical  Inquiries 
Into  the  nature  of  our  party  system  have 
been  satisfactorily  resolved.  Do  we  need 
stronger  national  parties  or  stronger  state 
parties?  Do  we  need  more  candidates  Inde- 
pendent of  existing  party  organizations,  or 
do  we  need  more  organizations  such  as  the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President?  Do 
we  need  more  party  solidarity  or  will  this 
simply  lead  to  greater  executive  power? 

"There  are  no  settled  views  on  any  of 
these  questions.  Yet  the  proposals  now  be- 
fore Congress  threaten  to  impose  a  solution 
to  each  and  perhap>s  to  change  our  present 
system  radically  and  rapidly.  The  danger  Is 
not  the  less  because  the  effect  Is  random  or 
unintentional — or  perhaps  even  mindless." — 
Ralph  K.  Winter.  Jr.,  campaign  financing 
and  political  freedom,  (AEI),  1973,  pp.  24-25. 

15.  Party  Responsibility  May  Decline  Be- 
cause of  Public  Financing. 

One  of  the  functions  of  party  leaders  at 
the  State  and  local  level,  and  at  the  national 
level.  Is  to  know  the  i>osslble  sources  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  campaigns  and  to  help 
solicit  this  money.  Remove  this  function 
from  them  and  our  party  system  may  well 
die.  Proposed  systems  of  public  financing 
which  clrcvimvent  the  party — and  most  do — 
may  encourage  dissolution  of  parties  as  we 
have  known  them.  Historically  parties  have 
served  as  conduits  for  the  various  Interests 
of  our  pluralistic  society,  binding  these  to- 
gether in  broad-based  coalitions.  They  have 
also  served  to  focus  voter  attention  on  com- 
peting philosophies  of  government.  Thus, 
they  have  been  a  soiirce  both  of  cohesion 
and  of  diversity.  With  their  role  In  promoting 
and  financing  candidacies  replaced  by  public 
funding  one  wonders  whether  they  could 
long  survive  or  continue  to  function  In  the 
traditional  manner  at  the  national  level. 
Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  government  funding  Is  provided,  the 
candidate  may  need  to  rely  less  than  at  pres- 
ent on  the  party  or  on  party  identification. 
Would  relationships  between  parties  and 
candidates  diminish  further  If  candidates 
receive  government  financing  without  refer- 
ence to  parties?  Would  this.  In  turn,  affect 


the    cohering    and    unifying    roles    parties 
play?" 

"When  subsidies  are  extended  to  Sena- 
torial and  Congressional  campaigns  .  .  .  re- 
duced party  loyalty  would  tend  to  fragment 
both  majorities  and  minorities,  perhaps  lead- 
ing to  new  factionalism  and  splinter  par- 
ties."— Herbert  Alexander,  Director  Citizens' 
Research  Foundation,  "Watergate  and  the 
electoral  process,"  a  paper  delivered  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Dec.  1973. 

"We  have,  I  believe,  exaggerated  the  limit- 
ing effect  the  need  to  raise  campaign  funds 
has  on  prospective  candidates.  And  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  present 
system  Is  largely  responsible  for  our  having 
two  parties,  as  against  three,  four  or  more 
parties  In  congressional,  senatorial  or  presi- 
dential elections.  Do  we  want  to  change  the 
two-party  system?  If  so,  we  are  talking  of 
a  major  structural  change,  a  hazardous  one, 
and  not  one  that  should  come  about  as  a 
side  effect  of  public  financing." — Walter  Pln- 
cus, Campaign  financing,  the  New  republic, 
October  27,  1973.  p.  18. 

16.  Many  State  Party  Leaders  Are  Opposed 
to  Public  Financing. 

A  survey  by  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
port in  August  1973  found  that  "Republican 
State  leaders  are  virtually  unanimous  in  op- 
posing the  vise  of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  politi- 
cal expenses.  Democrats  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  Idea."  Based  on  a  telegraph 
and  telephone  survey  of  110  chairmen  of 
State  parties  (54  of  whom  responded),  they 
discovered  that  28  chairmen  (22  Republicans 
and  6  Democrats)  were  opposed  to  public 
financing  of  political  campaigns,  while  20 
(all  Democrats)  favored  it,  and  6  had  no 
opinion  or  declined  to  offer  one. 

Here  Is  what  some  of  those  oppoped  to 
public  financing  had  to  say  about  It: 

Alabama,  J.  Richard  Bennett,  Jr.,  Repub.: 
"I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  financing 
of  campaigns  with  public  funds.  Such  a  sys- 
tem Is  imworkable.  Inconsistent  with  our 
system  of  government,  would  be  Impossible 
to  administer  fairly,  and  Is  fraught  with  the 
danger  of  abuses." 

Arizona,  Harry  Rosenzwelg,  Repub.:  "The 
use  of  public  funds  for  national  political 
campaigns  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
problems." 

Florida,  L.  E.  Thomas,  Repub.:  "The  con- 
cept of  federal  funding  of  campaigns  is  cer- 
tainly a  form  of  socialism  and  is  much  worse 
than  the  present  system.  The  very  news- 
papers and  radio  and  television  stations 
that  bemoan  the  high  cost  of  campaigns 
ccmid  cut  campaign  costs  by  as  much  as  two 
thirds  by  providing  equal  advertising  space 
and  time  to  all  candidates  as  a  public  serv- 
ice." 

Hawaii,  Carla  Coray,  Repub.:  "The  In- 
come-tax checkoff  Is  a  failure.  Citizens  want 
to  donate  directly  to  candidates  on  their 
choice." 

Kansas,  Jack  Ranson,  Repub.:  "Federal 
financing  would  bring  much  more  federal 
control,  and  we  need  less  federal  control  of 
all  aspects  of  our  lives,  not  more." 

Kentucky,  Charles  Coy,  Repub.:  "Gen- 
erally government  supervision  should  be 
limited  to  seeing  that  elections  are  fairly 
conducted." 

Kentucky,  J.  R.  Miller,  Demo.:  "I  do  not 
favor  federal  financing.  I  favor  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  public.  Restore  confidence  in  the 
average  person.  Instill  pride  in  the  VS.,  and 
the  money  will  come." 

New  Jersey,  James  Dugan,  Demo.:  "I  have 
difficulty  accepting  totally  public-financed 
campaigns.  I  believe  them  contradictory  to 
the  Constitution." 

New  Jersey,  John  Spoltore,  Repub.:  "The 
taxpayers  have  too  much  to  pay  for  noif 
without  the  further  burden  of  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns." 
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New  Mexico,  Murray  Ryan 
use    of    public    money    for 
palgns  would  result  Ui  an 
reaucratlc  maze." 

New   York,   Richard 
"The  existing  federal  laws 
thoroughly  assessed  before 
them  by  placing  stringent 
trlbutlons,    or   providing   for 
partial    government    fina: 
campaigns.  The  kind  of  laws 
cussed  today  could  wind  up 
ment    an    Inordinately    large 
mining  who  may  run  for  office 
tlve  any  given  candidacy  may 

North    Carolina,    James 
am   not   at   all   certain   a 
funding  can  be  devised  that 
problem  of  campaign  flnancln  ; 
because  of  the  complexities  In 
didates  eligible  for  funds 

Oklahoma,    Clarence    Warner, 
am  strongly  against  tax 
In  campaigns  and  against 
amount  which  can  be  spent 
proposals  work  to  the 
cumbents." 

17.   y/e  Do  Not  Know  Wha 
Financing     Will    Have    en 
Presidential  Campaigns. 

It  has  been  suggested  and 
public  financing  Is  desirable 
tlon  presidential  campaigns, 
slderably  affect  the  manner 
campaigns  are  conducted  and 
options  which  exist  in   the 
Among  questions  raised:   will 
clng  include  funding  the  cos 
electing  State  convention 
Spates  which  use  the  con\ 
selecting  delegates  to  natlona 
If  so.  how  are  legitimate 
purpose  to  be  defined?  If  not 
forced  into  primary  selection 
gates  against  their  wishes? 

Herbert  Alexander  has 
options  In  the  present  system 
adversely    affected    by    a 
financing : 

"A  movement  to  draft  a 
who   had   not    announced   his 
participated  In  any  primaries; 

Daric  horse  candidates; 

Favorite  son  and  daughter 

A  candidate  who  loses  a 
but  insists  his  candidacy  is  v 
continued  government 

A  candidate   who  does  not 
nominated,  but  enters  the 
to  dramatize  an  Issue,  such  as 
McCloskey  in  the  Republican 

He  concludes:  "solutions  to 
contingencies  may  well  be 
are  |the|  kinds  of  activities 
valves,  which  should  not  be 
considerable  scrutiny." ' 
AdditiOTial 


Repub.:   "The 

national    cam- 

i  ndeslrable  bu- 


Rosen  )aum,   Repub.: 
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"What  about  the  presiden 
may  begin  for  any  one  of  a  n  _, 
fuls  at  least  a  year  before  any 
you  require  a  man  to  raise  $1CM 
000   In   small   contributions 
any  federal  funds?  Must  he 
the  first  primaries  have  sta_ . 
start   after?    Can   he  do   it   Ju 
national  convention,  even  If  h« 
gates?    Can   he   keep   gettmg 
after  losing  several  primaries? 
son  get  his  small  contributors 
state,  then  use  his  federal 
other    states?" — Walter    Pine 
financing,  the  New  republic 
p.  18. 
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"Herbert  Alexander,  "Wateriate  and  the 
electoral  process."  paper  deliver  >d  before  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democ  'atic  Institu- 
tions. Santa  Barbara.  Calif..  De ;.  1973,  p.  28 

•  Idem. 
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18.  Public  Financing  in  Parliamentary  Sys- 
tems Is  Not  Analogous  to  the  U.S. 

To  draw  comparisons  between  subsidies  In 
parliamentary  systems  and  In  the  United 
States  overlooks  the  basic  fact  that  we  have 
an  electoral  system  different  from  theirs. 
Subsidies  In  European  countries  with  parlia- 
mentary systems  are  made  to  political 
parties,  not  to  candidates.  In  these  coun- 
tries, parties  control  the  campaigns  of  their 
candidates,  supplying  most  of  the  money  to 
finance  those  campaigns.  While  parties  in  our 
country  do  supply  some  financial  Eissistance 
to  candidates,  they  do  not  exercise  the  iron 
control  over  campaigns  that  is  true  *n  parlia- 
mentary systems. 

Campaign  financing  with  government 
subsidy  is  far  less  of  a  threat  to  the  party 
system  of  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
eriunent  than  it  is  to  the  political  party 
system  in  our  country.  Accordingly,  what 
may  work  in  Norway  wUl  not  necessarily  work 
In  the  United  States.  What  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes our  electoral  system  from  those 
of  Western  European  countries  is  our  primary 
system  by  which  we  choose  nominees  for  the 
general  election.  This  factor  complicates  the 
public  financing  of  our  campaigns  and  makes 
it  difficult  to  finance  them  fairly.  In  parlia- 
mentary systems  parties  choose  candidates 
and  do  not  face  the  difficult  problem  of 
primaries  In  financing  elections  with  public 
money. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  *  •  « 

"In  most  of  the  nations  with  subsidies, 
governments  fund  the  parties  annually,  not 
only  at  election  time.  This  is  supplemented 
by  free  broadcast  time,  again  made  to  the 
parties  and  not  to  the  candidates.  Histori- 
cally, at  first,  most  of  the  subsidies  were 
given  in  small  amounts  to  supplement  re- 
sources already  In  the  political  process,  and 
later  Increased  when  the  system  adjusted  to 
the  infusion  of  new  funds.  Excepting  In 
Puerto  Rico,  In  no  country  providing  sub- 
sidies have  ceilings  been  Imposed  on  private 
contributions.  In  contrast,  efforts  are  being 
made  in  this  country  to  both  limit  and  sub- 
sidize. Would  that  we  knew  the  possibilities 
of  doing  both  effectively,  or  the  consequences 
of  doing  either  Ineffectively." — Herbert  Alex- 
ander. Director,  Citizens'  Research  Founda- 
tion, In  "Watergate  and  the  electoral  proc- 
ess," a  paper  delivered  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  Dec.  1973. 
19.  Will  Public  Financing  Really  Curb  the 
Power  of  Special  Interests? 

Some  proponents  of  public  financing  be- 
lieve that  it  will  rid  the  political  process  of 
the  corrupting  Influence  of  corporate  and 
private  wealth.  However,  it  Is  questionable 
whether  contributions  from  them  are  a  pri- 
mary source  of  their  Influence.  In  this  re- 
gard two  assumptions  of  those  who  advocate 
public  financing  are  more  myth  than  fact. 
These  are:  (I)  that  special  interests  dom- 
inate the  political  process  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  public  Interest,  and  (2)  that  their  in- 
fluence is  a  direct  function  of  their  campaign 
contributions.  Suspicion  and  accusation,  far 
more  than  hard  evidence,  are  the  foundation 
for  these  beliefs. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  recognized  the  in- 
erttabllity  of  interest  groups  In  society  and  so 
created  a  form  of  government  designed  to 
balance  their  competing  demands.  It  Is  both 
reasonable  and  acceptable  In  our  political 
system  to  have  groups  petition  political 
leaders  on  behalf  of  their  Interests.  Many 
groups  go  a  step  further  and  solicit  from 
their  membership  contributions  for  can- 
didates who  look  upon  their  Interests  with 
favor.  When  these  contributions  cumulate  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars,  they  become 
sinister  in  some  people's  minds.  Actually, 
they  can  be  thought  of  as  investments  which 
sometimes  pay  off  and  sometimes  dont. 
Corporate  leaders  themselves  have  spoken  of 
campaign  contributions  as  attempts  not  to 


curry  favor  but  to  prevent  harmful  govern- 
ment actions.'"  Regardless  of  the  motivation 
behind  such  contributions,  no  self-respecting 
Member  of  Congress  nor  smy  President  con- 
siders himself  a  lackey  for  any  interest  group 
whose  members  contribute  to  his  campaign. 
Moreover,  the  power  of  Interest  groups 
will  continue  to  be  exercised  In  the  political 
arena  regardless  of  whether  there  is  public 
financing  of  election  campaigns.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  such  a  system  of  financing  elections 
wUl  diminish  the  proper  role  that  groups 
play  or  their  attempts  to  persuade  legislators 
to  vote  In  ways  favorable  to  their  Interests. 
Nirvana  will  not  come  to  pass  with  public 
financing;  nor  Is  It  likely  that  the  Congress 
will  somehow  become  populated  with  whom- 
ever It  is  the  proponents  of  public  financing 
believe  wUl  be  elected  if  their  proposal  is 
adopted. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  »  « 

"The  assertion  that  the  political  process 
is  dominated  by  the  wealthy,  vested  interests 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  Interest  Is  mis- 
leading and  an  over-simplified  view  of  the 
realities  of  our  democratic  processes.  While 
there  are  numerous  examples  in  which 
heavily  financed  Interest  groups  have  ob- 
tained tax  loopholes,  subsidies  and  other  gov- 
ernment favors,  there  are  also  many  In- 
stances where  these  Interest  groups  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests  or  to 
block  legislation  that  was  unfavorable.  For 
example.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been: 

"The  defeat  of  the  aerospace  lobby  in  the 
battle  over  the  SST: 

■Reduction  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
In  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  In  the  face  of 
strong  Industry  opposition; 

"Active  government  efforts  to  clean  up  our 
waters,  launched  over  the  intense  opposition 
of  Industries  such  as  paper  and  chemicals; 

"Passage  of  Medicare  In  1965  In  the  face  of 
an  all-out  AMA  mobilization  against  the  bill; 
•Enactment  of  stringent  air  pollution  con- 
trol star.darts  regirdin^  auto  einisblons  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  auto  industry; 

"Justice  Department  consent  decree  re- 
quiring ITT  to  divest  a  half-dozen  major  sub- 
sidiaries acquired  In  mergers,  despite  Its  vast 
financial  resources  and  an  Intense  campaign 
to  get  the  case  dropped; 

"Opening  of  the  highway  trust  fund  In 
spite  of  extensive  lobbying  efforts  by  the 
highway  lobbies. 

"Nor  have  these  been  Isolated  Incidents. 
Defense  and  space  funding  have  experienced 
steady  relative  declines,  despite  heavy  lobby- 
ing and  spending  by  the  so-called  '"military 
Industrial'  complex,  while  spending  for 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs  has 
soared,  doubling  to  around  $100  billion. 

"These  examples  are  not  meant  to  be  an 
attempt  to  obfuscate  the  sometimes  excessive 
and  occasionally  overwhelming  power  of  the 
vested  Interests,  but  rather  they  are  an  effort 
to  place  the  Influence  of  the  special  interests 
vs.  the  public  Interest  Into  a  more  realistic 
perspective." — William  Prenzel,  Rep.  from 
Minnesota,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  93rd 
Congress.  1st  Sess.,  1973.  pp.  148-149. 
•  •  •  •  » 

"Special  Interest  Influence  Is  a  problem, 
but  campaign  contributions  are  only  one  of 
many  contributing  factors.  In  fact,  political 
contributions  may  not  be  a  major  or  primary 
source  of  power  for  the  special  and  vested 
Intereste.  There  are  at  least  three  other 
factors  that  are  Important  and  significant 
sources  of  their  i>ower  and  influence. 

"1.  The  producer  groups  (usually  the  spe- 
cial and  vested  interests)   have  an  inherent 


'»  Eileen  Shanahan.  They  felt  they  bought 
protection.  New  York  Times  (Week  In  re- 
view), November  18.  1973.  p.  1. 
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advantage  over  consumer  groups  (usually  the 
general  public) .  Specifically,  producer  groups 
have  more  time  and  greater  resources  which 
allow  them  to  develop  the  following  attri- 
butes that  give  them  an  Important  edge  in 
the  struggle  for  political  power: 

'Specialized  knowledge  and  expertise  In  tht 
complex  and  technical  matters  In  which 
governmental  decisions  are  required; 

"Professional  staff  and  representatives 
possessing  knowledge  of  the  governmental 
processes,  and  access  to  the  key  people  who 
make  the  decisions; 

"A  large  stake  in  the  limited  range  of 
issues  that  affect  their  Interest,  thus  allow- 
ing for  maximum  mobilization  of  resources 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  place; 

"A  certain  'legitimacy,'  because  the  parties 
most  affected  by  a  governmental  action 
should  have  a  large  role  In  determining  the 
outcome; 

"Organization  networks  and  structures 
that  facilitate  articulation  and  forcefiol 
presentation  of  their  views  to  both  the  public 
and  the  relevant  government  decision 
makers. 

"For  example.  If  a  public  utility  wants  an 
Increase  in  rates.  It  has  the  time  and  re- 
sources to  Invest  a  considerable  amount  of 
effort  In  a  campaign  to  obtain  governmental 
approval.  It  can  develop  Information  that 
will  demonstrate  the  great  need  for  such  an 
increase.  The  utility  knows  the  process  by 
which  to  obtain  approval  and  can  easily 
contact  the  proper  people  and  decision- 
makers. Having  a  huge  stake  In  the  Issue,  the 
entire  corporation's  resources  can  be  mobil- 
ized for  this  particular  effort.  Since  the  com- 
pany is  greatly  affected  by  the  p>osslble  In- 
crease, the  government  must  listen  and 
weigh  Its  case. 

"2.  Political  parties  In  the  United  States 
are  relatively  weak,  broad-based  and  decen- 
tralized. In  many  other  democratic  nations, 
the  parties  provide  a  stronger  focus  and 
rallying  point  for  the  consumer  or  public 
Interest.  The  Influential  special  and  vested 
Interests  in  the  United  States  are  not  often 
challenged  by  the  political  parties.  The  main 
check  on  their  powers  are  the  other,  con- 
flicting. Influential  special  and  vested 
Interests. 

"3.  Even  more  Importantly,  the  United 
States  Is  a  highly  fragmented,  governmental 
structure.  Decisions  on  particular  issues  are 
focused  In  legislative  committees  and  sub- 
committees and  In  executive  agencies  and 
bureaus.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
GfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  there  Is 
no  overall  budget  control  mechanism,  no 
overall  view  of  the  allocation  of  national 
priorities,  and  no  central  agency  that  can 
shape  and  define  national  public  policy.  Each 
special  and  vested  Interest  merely  must  con- 
centrate Its  resources  on  a  handful  of  com- 
mittees, agencies  or  bureaucracies  to  obtain 
governmental  favors  and  assistance.  Mean- 
while, more  broadly-based  groups,  such  as 
the  consumer  and  the  public  Interest  groups, 
face  the  more  difficult  Job  of  monitoring  and 
overseeing  dozens  of  committees,  hundreds 
of  departments,  agencies  and  bureaucracies, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  state  and  local 
political  entitles. 

"Given  these  other  factors,  public  financ- 
ing may  fail  completely  to  curb  the  'exces- 
sive and  corrosive'  influence  of  the  special 
and  vested  interests.  Certainly,  It  will  not 
eliminate  or  drastically  reduce  their  power 
and  influence." — William  Prenzel,  Rep.  from 
Minnesota,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  93d 
Congress,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  pp.  149-150. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Besides  being  related  to  free  expression 
private  political  contributions  provide  a 
means  for  social  or  economic  minorities,  not- 
ably business,  to  gain  extra  political  lever- 
age. This  function  places  campaign  giving 
within  the  tradition  of  social  pluralism 
established  by  the  drafters  of  the  U.S.  Con- 


stitution."— A.  James,  Relchley,  Let's  reform 
campaign  financing  but  let's  do  It  right. 
Fortune,  December  1973,  p.  158. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Finally,  we  are  told  that  subsidies  will 
reduce  the  pressure  on  Congressional  candi- 
dates for  dependence  on  large  campaign  con- 
tributions from  private  sources.  .  .  :-^  If, 
however,  one  reduces  the  pressure  on  candi- 
dates to  look  to  t.he  views  of  contributors,  to 
whom  will  the  candidates  look  Instead?  The 
need  to  raise  money  compels  candidates  to 
address  those  matters  about  which  large 
groups  feel  strongly.  Candidates  might  well, 
upon  receiving  campaign  money  from  the 
government,  mute  their  views  and  become 
even  more  pre-packaged.  Eliminate  the  need 
for  money  and  you  eliminate  much  of  the 
motive  to  face  up  to  the  issues.  Candidates 
might  then  look  more  to  attention-getting 
gimmicks  than  to  attention-getting  policy 
statements.  A  subsidy  combined  with  spend- 
ing limits  might  Insulate  incumbents  both 
from  challengers  and  the  strongly  held  de- 
sires of  constituents." — Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr., 
Campaign  financing  and  political  freedom, 
(AEI),  October  27,   1973,  pp.  23-24. 

20.  It  Would  Be  More  Difficult  and  Prob- 
ably More  Costly  to  Finance  Campaigns 
Publicly  at  the  Congressional  Level  than 
Under  the  Present  System. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  many 
difficulties  involved  in  financing  publicly 
presidential  elections,  the  problems  en- 
countered in  financing  elections  for  Con- 
gress are  even  more  overwhelming. 

The  degree  and  Intensity  of  competition 
in  presidential  elections  is  fairly  uniform 
from  election  to  election.  This  Is  not  true 
In  congressional  elections.  In  some  congres- 
sional elections  there  is  little  general  election 
competition.  Accordingly,  elections  are  really 
determined  at  the  primary  level.  Two  prob- 
lems arise  from  this  fact.  First,  public  financ- 
ing would  seem  to  be  required  at  the  primary 
as  well  as  the  general  election  level  In  order 
to  realize  Its  stated  goal  of  "purifying"  the 
election  finance  process.  This  obviously 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  election  finance 
to  the  taxpayer.  Second,  public  financing 
could  Increase  the  cost  of  elections  by  en- 
couraging excessive  intra  and  inter-party 
competition. 

Presently,  there  are  several  states  that  are 
one-party  States.  Perhaps  public  financing 
will  change  this  and  create  a  two-party  sys- 
tem In  those  States,  but  that  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty. What  is  more  likely  Is  that  persons 
with  little  chance  of  victory  will  nevertheless 
contest  for  office  because  of  the  availability 
of  funds  to  them,  thus  driving  up  costs,  and 
that  candidates  who  tn  the  past  needed  to 
spend  small  sums  to  get  elected  now  will 
spend  the  total  available  to  them  either  be- 
cause of  competition  or  because  the  money 
Is  there  for  the  asking."  The  one-party-state 
syndrome  also  raises  the  difficult  problem 
of  determining  whether  the  candidate  of  the 
other  "major"  party  merits  major-party 
funding  support  since  the  track  record  of 
his  party  on  Its  face  does  not  indicate  that 
he  so  qualifies. 

Most  formulas  for  public  financing  depend 
on  the  eligible  voting  age  population  as  the 
base  for  determining  what  money  shall  be 
allocated  to  finance  a  campaign.  Under  this 
formula  "x"  cents  times  the  EVP  produces 
"y  "  funds.  Unfortunately,  election  realities 
may  Indicate  that  either  more  or  less  money 
Is  required  In  any  given  race  than  Is  produced 
under  the  formula.  Accordingly,  some  will  be 
generously  treated  while  others  are  starved. 
Candidates  A  and  B  In  one  State  may  require 
only  several  thousand  dollars  to  run  a  cam- 


"  Hart  blU.  Section  2(4) . 

"  S.  3044,  however,  prescribes  a  limit  on 
public  money  available  to  and  spendable  by 
candidates  in  uncontested  elections.  That 
limit  Is  10  percent  of  their  expenditure  cell- 
ing In  a  contested  election. 


palgn  against  each  other  but  be  allocated 
far  more  than  that  while  candidates  C  and 
D  In  another  State  require  more  than  Is 
prescribed  by  law  for  them,  hence  they  are 
penalized  In  other  words,  there  are  more 
variables  which  figure  Into  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  necessary  to  compete  for 
election  than  are  reducible  to  a  formula  for 
determining  that  figure.  Under  current  prac- 
tice these  variables  (degree  oi"  party  com- 
p>etitiveness.  Incumbency  of  one  of  the 
opponents,  non-incumbency  of  either  oppo- 
nent, nature  of  the  State  or  district  involved, 
cost  differential  of  campaign  services  across 
the  United  States,  travel  cost  differential  in 
States  and  districts)  can  be  more  easily 
accommodated  to,  budgeted  for.  and  financed 
than  Is  true  under  a  system  of  public  finance 

At  the  primary  level,  assuming  that  public 
financing  must  also  exist  ihere.  the  devilishly 
difficult  problem  arises  concerning  how  to 
limit  the  number  of  candidates  who  shall  be 
publicly  financed.  Obviously,  It  is  not  financi- 
ally feasible  to  fund  everyone  who  runs. 
Accordingly,  lines  must  be  drawn  below  which 
the  right  to  funds  is  denied.  Who  is  to  de- 
cide at  which  point  some  candidate  is  to  be 
denied  public  money — below  5  percent  of  the 
vote?  10  percent?  15  percent?  No  one  really 
has  a  good  answer.'^ 

Moreover,  the  process  of  financing  at  the 
primary  level  Is  far  more  difficult  than  at  the 
general  level.  Some  plans  call  for  candidates 
to  post  a  bond  which  they  would  forfeit  If 
they  fall  to  secure  the  required  percentage 
of  votes  to  qualify  for  public  financing. 
Most  also  have  a  payback  provision,  requir- 
ing candidates  to  pay  back  public  funds 
which  they  have  received  If  they  fall  to  gar- 
ner a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  qualify 
for  assistance.  Thus  the  allocating  of  funds 
is  complex  and  the  bookkeeping  Involved  is 
horrendous.  Without  knowing  whether  they 
will  receive  a  vote  sufficient  to  qualify  them 
for  assistance,  the  Government  would  be  giv- 
ing funds  to  candidates  so  they  may  compete 
for  nomination.  It  would  then  have  to  get 
back  that  money  from  those  who  fall  to  qual- 
ify. Clearly  this  Is  a  potential  Frankenstein 
monster. 

Bonding  and  payback  provisions  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  said,  to  discourage  frivolous  candi- 
dacies whUe  public  financing  Is  needed  to  en- 
courage and  aid  those  to  run  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to.  One  wonders  who  are 
the  former  and  who  the  latter  In  this  situa- 
tion? By  comparison  the  present  private  fi- 
nancing system  seems  far  simpler  and  more 
preferable. 

Suppose  that  there  Is  primary  competition 
between  third  party  candidates.  Are  they  to 
receive  no  public  funds?  If  they  are  to  re- 
ceive funds,  what  lines  of  non-ellglblllty  are 
to  be  drawn  for  them?  Is  the  amount  to  be 
made  available  to  them  to  be  determined  by 
the  total  votes  they  receive?  If  so.  Is  this 
fair  since  It  is  seldom  that  primary  tiirnout 
matches  general  election  turnout  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  one-party  States 
where  primaries  determine  general  election 
victors?  '1 


"S.  3044  avoids  this  difficulty  by  requir- 
ing a  candidate  to  raise  threshold  money  be- 
fore he  can  qualify  for  Federal  dollars.  The 
problems  with  this  approach  are  (1)  that  It 
can  enhance  the  Influence  of  special  Interests 
who  can  easily  aid  their  candidates  In  raising 
the  sums  needed,  (2)  that  It  Invites  the  large 
contributor  to  devise  means  for  sub-dlvldlng 
his  contribution  In  order  to  augment  Its 
value,  and  (3)  that  high  threshold  require- 
ments discriminate  unfairly  against  economic 
and  social  minority  candidacies,  because  such 
candidates  will  find  It  difficult  to  raise  this 
threshold  money  in  small  contributions. 

"  Obviously  a  high  threshold  requirement, 
as  provided  In  S.  3044,  greatly  diminishes  the 
prospects  of  third  party  primary  candidates 
for  obtaining  public  funds. 
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(For  additional  comment  or 
third  parties  see  argument 

(NoTB. — The  problems  of 
Addieesed  In  argument  8,  sup^a) 
Additional 
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"In  the  House,  all  of  the 
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"Are  you  going  to  spend 
guys  that  run  against  Wllbu' 
Mahon,    Carl    Albert,    and 
They  seldom  have  primary  _„ 
yet    certainly    they    will    wanT 
money. 

"And  also,  the  House 

they   are  safe  In   the   House 
take  the  money  and  spend  it 
media,  so  they  will  be  In  a 
to  challenge   you   guys   In 
next  time  around." — William 
from  Minnesota,  Hearings, 
Subcommittee   on  Privileges 
93rd  Congress,  1st  Session 
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"In  addition  to  the  proble^is 
vlously  have  noted  with 
of  the  pending  public  financing 
I  would  like  to  point  out  ( 
lem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
State  of  Louisiana  with  respec  t 
posals  that  have  been  made 
tee.  My  State  Is  favored  or 
pending  upon  your  point  of 
fact  that  we  have  only  3 
Istered   voters  who  are 

"Now,  as  a  believer  In  the 
tem,   I   don't   believe   we   ou_-. 
seal  off  the  chance  of  Reput  11 
elected  In  our  State  by  saying 
entitled,  tmder  some  kind  of 
Ing  arrangement,  to  only  3 
ertil  campaign  money. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  do  hot  think  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  finance  a 
party  representing  such  a  smill  percentage 
of  the  registered  electorate  on  sua  equal  basis 
with  Democrats." — J.  Benn<tt  Johnston, 
Sen.  from  La.,  Hearings  befo-e  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  iind  Elections, 
93rd  C<Hi..  1st  S«8S..  1973,  p.  3p2. 
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"Certain   of  the  proposed 
provision   for  financial    fslc. 
tlons.  Thus,  would   anything 
compllshed    by    financing 
from  the  Federal  tUl  while 
funded  through  private 

"There  are  some  sections 
may  I  say,  In  parentheses, 
the   primary   election   is   the 
consequently,  a  primary 
is  the  most  important  part 
process. 

"It    has    been    my 
that    money    spent    In 
probably  has  greater  Impact 
that  spent  on  general 
M.   Shanley,   Vice   Chairman. 
Comm.,    Hearings    before    Sen 
Priv.  and  Elec..  93d  Cong., 
p.  317. 
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"There  is  absolutely  no  way 
pie  In  my  district  would  accept 
of  $90,000  In  a  congressional 
than  has  ever  been  spent  in 
tlon  In  the  history  of  the  State 

"Nationally,    only    a   handful 
candidates  for  the  Hoiise  In 
election  spent  that  much.  That 
spent  half  that  amount  in  thu 
primary  elections  combined.  We 
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up  the  way  we  are  financing  campaigns  but 
not  by  lavishing  candidates  with  huge 
amovmts  of  Federal  dollars." — David  Obey. 
Rep.  from  Wisconsin,  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  February  13,  1974,  p.  3042, 
regarding  S.  3044,  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

"Few  of  the  proposals  for  public  financ- 
ing are  contoured  to  meet  the  many  peculi- 
arities and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  states  and 
localities.  Among  problems  which  are  en- 
countered: 1)  discriminatory  petition  re- 
quirements for  third  party  candidates:  2) 
deposit  requirements  favor  the  wealthy  over 
the  poor:  3)  spending  limitations  are  un- 
reasonably low  for  some  states,  imreasonably 
high  for  others;  4)  equal  amoxxnts  for  major 
party  candidates  may  help  challenges  In  Sen- 
ate races  (becaiise  Incumbents  normally  out- 
spent  challengers)  but  will  hurt  challengers 
In  House  races  (because  challengers  must 
outspend  incumbents  If  they  are  to  have  a 
chance) ;  6)  misallocatlon  of  funds  by  giving 
equal  amounts  to  those  In  hot  races  and 
those  In  weakly  contested  races,  thus  under- 
financing  important  races,  and  over-financ- 
ing relatively  unimportant  races." — William 
Frenzel,  Rep.  from  Minn.,  Hearings  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  152. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  nomination  process  for  the  House 
varies  from  state  to  state,  district  to  district, 
and  a  House  race  differs  from  statewide  Sen- 
ate campaigns,  which  themselves  vary  from 
state  to  state.  The  presidential  nomination 
process  varies  not  only  from  state  to  state, 
but  from  candidate  to  candidate.  To  Impose 
a  uniform  method  of  financing  on  all  candi- 
dates, both  in  primary  and  general  elections, 
would  Inevitably  require  one  uniform  selec- 
tion process  thereby  dislocating  a  variety  of 
local  and  state  arrangements  whose  strength 
as  well  as  weaknesses  have  been  certified 
by  experience.  When  we  speak  of  public  fi- 
nancing we  are  suggesting  not  simply  some 
casual  reform  but  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  heterogeneous  ways  candidates  for  fed- 
eral office  are  chosen." — Walter  Plncus,  Cam- 
paign financing,  the  New  Republic,  October 
27,  1973,  pp.  17-18. 

21.  Pub  He  Financing  of  Congressional 
Elections  May  Adversely  Affect  the  Executive- 
Legislative  Balance  of  Power. 

Herbert  Alexander  has  raised  the  inter- 
esting point  that  subsidies  for  senatorial  and 
congressional  campaigns  will  lead  to  more 
Independent-minded  candidates  on  the  bal- 
lot, some  of  whom  will  be  elected.  "At  a  time 
when  there  Is  concern  over  Executive-Legis- 
lative relationships,  when  there  Is  concern 
about  Executive  encroachment,  any  further 
splintering  of  Congress  .  .  .  would  ensure  the 
diminishing  of  the  Legislative  branch.  Checks 
and  balances  would  be  more  dlfflused."'' 

22.  Problems  Encountered  because  of 
Minor  and  New  Parties. 

One  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  any  pub- 
lic financing  proposal  Is  that  It  discriminates 
against  minor  and  new  parties.  This  is  so 
because  all  plans  treat  the  major  parties  as 
equals  (even  though  from  election  to  elec- 
tion and  State  to  State  this  Is  untrue)  in 
the  allocation  of  public  funds  to  their  candi- 
dates while  employing  a  different  formula 
for  minor  and  new  parties — usually  in  their 
case  predicating  support  either  on  past  per- 
formance at  the  polls  or  performance  In  the 
year  for  which  funds  are  granted. 

Such  a  differentiation  may  operate  to  freeze 
Into  place  minor  and  new  parties.  Correla- 
tlvely,  the  present  two  party  system  may  get 
locked  Into  place  because  candidates  of  these 
parties  will  always  be  guaranteed  imlform 
sums  so  long  as  they  poll  a  certain  percent- 


1*  Herbert  Alexander.  Watergate  and  the 
electoral  process,  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, Dec.  1973. 


age  of  the  vote  (ustuOly  26  percent).  It  is 
true  that  the  present  two  party  system  has 
existed  for  more  than  100  years  and  that  It 
may  remain  that  way  another  100  years  with 
or  without  public  financing,  but  at  least  un- 
der a  private  financing  system  there  la  • 
better  chance  than  one  of  the  major  partlea 
might  expire  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
This  need  to  survive  financially  Is  one  rea- 
son our  party  system  has  remained  dynamic. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  even  un- 
der a  public  financing  system  one  of  the 
present  major  parties  might  pass  from  exist- 
ence. However,  the  security  public  financing 
would  offer  the  present  major  parties  would 
militate  against  that  occurring. 

Yet  a  different  consequence  Is  the  possi- 
bility of  third  party  movements  proliferat- 
ing in  the  hopes  of  captiuing  sufficient  votes 
to  obtain  public  money.  Once  such  support  Is 
earned,  public  finance  may  then  prolong  the 
life  of  a  third  party.  This  possibility  does 
not  exist  with  a  private  financing  system  In 
which  minor  parties  survive  only  so  long  aa 
people  are  willing  to  contribute  to  them. 
Additional  commentary 
'  *  •  •  •  • 

"Proponents  of  public  financing  have 
failed  to  arrive  at  a  workable,  fair  and  equi- 
table formula  for  third  and  minor  parties. 
They  have  failed  to  derive  a  formvaa  that 
woxUd  make  it  fairly  difficult,  but  still  quite 
feasible  for  a  third  party  to  receive  federal 
fvmding.  A  system  (e.g.  use  of  petitions)  that 
might  work  well  for  qualifying  third  and 
minor  parties  In  California  and  Oregon  might 
fall  miserably  In  New  York  and  Vermont.  A 
system  (e.g.  security  deposit)  that  might 
cause  a  proliferation  of  third  party  and  splln- 
ter  party  candidates  in  one  area  (e.g.  West- 
chester Coimty)  might  make  It  extremely 
difficult  for  a  third  or  splinter  party  to  get 
federal  financing  in  another  area  (e.g..  South 
Bronx).  Proponents  have  also  failed  to  come 
up  with  a  formula  that  will  distribute  funds 
fairly  and  equitably  among  major  and  minor 
parties. 

"The  treatment  of  major,  minor  and  third 
parties  raises  substantial  constitutional 
questions.  Under  a  system  of  public  financ- 
ing, must  minority  parties  be  guaranteed 
equal  protection?  If  they  are.  they  would 
have  to  receive  as  much  or  more  than  major 
parties.  This  would  cause  a  proliferation  of 
minor  parties.  If  they  are  not  given  equal 
protection,  the  system  may  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. Even  li  a  minor  or  third  party 
is  given  as  much  as  a  major  party.  It  may 
still  be  discriminatory,  because  the  minor 
party  must  spend  more  if  It  is  to  do  well  in 
an  election.  To  limit  the  amount  a  new, 
minor  or  third  party  can  receive  from  the 
federal  treasury  to  as  much  as  or  less  than 
the  amount  for  major  parties  might  severely 
cripple  the  ability  of  these  parties  to  wage 
successful  campaigns.  Furthermore,  there  are 
ample  legal  precedents  against  arbitrary  clas- 
sification of  this  nature." — William  Prenzel, 
Rep.  from  Minn.,  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
93d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  63. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  subsidy  for  a  minor  party  may  enable 
it  to  survive,  sJ  though  Its  alms  and  meth- 
ods merit  an  early  demise. 

"Constitutional  objections  are  also  likely 
to  be  raised  to  proposals  for  a  public  subsidy 
to  the  extent  that; 

"Major  parties  receive  larger  subsidies  than 
minor  parties: 

Minor  parties  are  required  to  make  refunds 
of  subsidies  if  they  fail  to  obtain  a  certain 
number  or  percentage  of  votes,  or  to  forfeit 
security  deposits  whereas  similar  conditions 
are  not  Imposed  on  major  candidates." — Rob- 
ert G.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Asst.  Atty.  Gen..  Dept.  of 
Justice,  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  93rd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p.  306. 
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"Splinter  and  third  parties  would  benefit 
greatly  by  Federal  financing  at  the  direct 
expense  of  the  national  f>artlee.  For  Instance, 
If  there  had  been  Federal  financing  in  1968, 
It  Is  reasonable  to  asstune  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, denied  the  Presidential  nomlr<ttion 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  might  have  formed 
his  own  third  party,  virtually  assured  of 
getting  at  least  5  percent  of  the  vote  and 
being  guaranteed  retroactive  reimbursement 
of  his  campaign  expenses. 

"With  the  Independent  vote  Increasing  as 
it  is,  the  two  major  parties  cannot  afford 
a  further  splintering  of  their  efforts  or  of 
our  two-party  system,  which.  In  my  opinion, 
makes  our  Constitution  effective.  I  believe 
some  of  the  bills  being  proposed  foster  ero- 
sion of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country 
by  providing  for  the  subsidizing  of  minority 
parties  in  elections." — Bernard  M.  Shanley, 
Vice  Chairman,  Repub.  Nat'l.  Comm.,  Hear- 
ings  before  Sen.  Subcom.  on  Prlv.  and  Elec., 
93  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  1973,  p.  317. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Under   a   system   of  public  financing,   a 

one-shot  third  or  minor  party  might  poll 
sufficient  votes  In  an  election  to  assure  a 
sizeable  subsidy  In  the  next  campaign.  By 
the  time  of  the  next  election,  it  is  feasible 
that  such  a  party  would  have  spent  its  fury 
and  be  virtually  extinct.  Yet,  It  would  re- 
ceive several  million  dollars  which  It  cotild 
decide  to  ^end  In  a  squanderous  fashion." — 
William  Frenzel.  Rep.  from  Minn.,  Hearings 
before  Senate  Subcom.  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  93d  Congress,  1st  Sess.,  1973,  p. 
152. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Similarly,  direct  subsidization  of  cam- 
paigns must  have  an  enormous  but  uncer- 
tain Impact  on  third  parties.  If  a  formula 
like  that  contained  in  the  Hart  bill  Is  em- 
ployed, third  parties  would  usually  have  to 
gamble  whether  to  take  the  subsidy.  The 
'seriousness'  of  a  party  would  have  little  to 
do  with  its  decisions  since  early  showings  in 
the  polls  might  augur  well — but  all  third 
pcutles  suffer  late  In  campaigns  from  the 
tirge  of  voters  to  make  their  votes  'count.' 
Declining  the  subsidy  would  be  taken  to 
mean  that  the  party  was  not  serious  and, 
in  any  event,  the  possibility  of  subsidy  would 
deter  further  giving.  If  the  formula  is  based 
on  showings  In  previous  elections,  subsidies 
would  sustain  third  parties  long  after  their 
appeal  had  diminished,  simply  because  they 
once  received  a  significant  portion  of  the 
vote." — Ralph  K.  Winter,  Jr.  Campaign  fi- 
nancing and  political  freedom,  (AEI),  1973, 
p.  5. 

23.  Public  Financing  Will  Either  Dry  Up 
Money  Available  to  Local  Candidates  or 
Focus  the  Special  Interest  Money  at  the 
Local  Level. 

There  is  a  definite  possibility  that  public 
financing  of  national  elections  will  not  spur 
an  outpouring  of  private  money  to  finance 
state  and  local  elections  but  will  dry  up 
traditional  sources  of  money  because  It  la 
more  difficult  to  generate  contributing  en- 
thusiasm at  that  level.  To  the  degree  that 
this  occiu^,  the  so-called  special  interests 
may  step  In,  or  be  called  upon,  to  finance 
state  and  local  election  campaigns.  The  howl 
will  then  go  up  to  finance  these  elections 
from  public  funds  and  another  bite  will  be 
put  upon  the  taxpayer  If  that  Is  enacted. 
Elections  will  then  become  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  (Nation)  and  the  volun- 
tary baste  of  our  political  system  will  be 
wiped  away.  Is  this  what  we  want  to  see 
happen? 

Additional  commentary 
*  •  *  •  • 

"If  a  system  of  public  financing  Is  adopt- 
ed. It  Is  very  likely  that  many  states  would 
continue  with  their  systems  of  complete  pri- 
vate financing.  There  are  two  possible  seri- 
ous consequences  of  a  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing. Such  a  system  could  dry  up  funds 


for  state  and  local  candidates,  who  already 
have  a  difficult  time  raising  adequate  funds. 
IMv&te  givers  might  feel  that  their  responsi- 
bility has  been  satisfied  by  the  Natlon&l 
Program.  Special  interests  would  not.  As  a  re- 
B\3lt,  state  and  local  candidates  and  the  qual- 
ity of  state  and  local  governments  might 
decrease. 

"On  the  other  hand,  private  contributors — 
especially  special  Interest  groups — might 
channel  the  funds  formerly  used  In  fed- 
eral lectlona  Into  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. Expenditures  in  State  and  local  races 
are  presently  much  less  than  in  national 
races.  So  If  private  funds  were  channeled 
toward  the  state  and  local  sector,  it  might  be 
easy  to  'buy'  candidates  with  'dirty  money." 
Furthermore,  a  dramatic  increase  In  spiend- 
Ing  at  the  state  and  local  level  would  prob- 
ably mean  a  dramatic  Increase  In  overall 
spending  In  political  campaigns,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  goals  of  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  public  financing.  Chasing  'dirty 
money"  from  the  nation's  capltol  to  the 
state  capltols  and  court  house  would  be  an 
Ironic  by-product  of  federal  financing." — 
William  Frenzel,  Rep.  from  Minnesota, 
Hearings  before  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections,  93d  Congress  1st 
Session,  1973,  pp.  154-165. 

24.  It  Is  False  to  Assume  that  Money 
Raised  Privately  Is  Necessarily  Suspect. 

Proponents  of  public  financing  seem  to 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  money  pri- 
vately contributed  to  finance  campaigns  Is 
necessarily  suspect.  Yet,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  validity  of  that  assumption 
It  \B  true  that  Interest  groups  donate  with 
the  expectation  that  those  they  support  who 
win  office  will  vote  In  ways  benefilcal  to 
their  Interests.  But  often  the  candidates 
they  support  share  a  community  of  Interest 
with  them  anyway  and  would  vot<  In  their 
favor  on  the  basis  of  philosophical  predilec- 
tions Irrespective  of  financial  support.  Why 
must  the  conclusion  be  drawn  that  such 
candidates  are  "bought"  or  "unduly  in- 
fluenced" by  the  f\inds  which  come  to  them 
from  people  with  whom  they  share  Interests? 
This  dark  connotation  to  contributing  dte- 
torts  reality  .-inkome  measure  It  is  the  "hob- 
goblin" of  liberal  minds  seeking  sinister 
forces  at  work  to  subvert  the  public  Inter- 
est. These  same  liberals  who  see  so  much 
wrong  In  corporate  executives  contributing 
to  campaigns  find  nothing  sinister  In  the 
funds  contributed  on  their  behalf  by  Inter- 
est groups  which  favor  them.  This  "good 
guys"/"bad  guys"  division  among  contribu- 
tors is  a  false  one. 

Moreover,  whatever  faults  may  exist  In 
the  private  financing  system  can  be  corrected 
by  sensible  and  effective  legislation.  The 
1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  was  a 
step  in  that  direction.  Efforts  further  to  per- 
fect it  are  preferable  to  Junking  the  private 
financing  system.  Public  financing  as  a  solu- 
tion is  like  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bathwater.  Much  money  contributed  to  fi- 
nance campaigns  In  our  country  is  without 
taint.  It  Is  contributed  by  thousands  of 
Americans  who  believe  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  want  to  show  their  support 
for  the  kind  of  candidates  they  think  should 
hold  office.  There  Is  no  good  reason  to  de- 
prive them  of  this  opportunity. 

Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Privately  raised  money  Is  not  necessarily 
'dirty'  money.  Good  rules  can  clean  it.  I 
will  bet  every  member  of  this  committee 
has  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
dollars  that  they  do  not  think  is  dirty 
money." — William  Frenzel  (R.)  Rep.  from 
Minnesota,  In  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  EHectlons, 
93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  1973,  p.  142. 

25.  Fundraising  Is  not  Demeaning,  but 
Challenging.  The  Object  Is  to  Solicit  Support 
Based  on  Previous  Performance  and  to  Con- 
stantly Enlarge  that  Support. 


Underlying  the  notion  of  public  financing 
Is  the  idea  that  fundraising  Is  a  shabby,  dis- 
tasteful, and  demeaning  process.  Is  this  real- 
ly true?  Is  not  the  need  to  solicit  fvmds  one 
more  way  In  which  the  officeholder  remains 
In  touch  with  the  people?  Is  it  not  a  means 
for  him  to  measure  public  response  to  his 
performance  In  office?  Should  we  Insulate  the 
candidate  from  this  process  of  sufficiently 
proving  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
electorate  that  they  are  wUllng  to  invest  In 
his  candidacy?  Perhaps  we  do  need  to  widen 
the  contribution  base  in  this  country — and 
tax  Incentives  which  are  on  the  lawbooJ^ 
have  that  goal  in  mind;  but  It  is  question- 
able that  we  ought  to  insulate  the  candi- 
date from  the  need  to  raise  money  to  finance 
his  campaign.  This  need  does  not  demean 
him.  It  does  require  him  to  convince  peo- 
ple that  he  merits  their  financial  backing, 
a  requirement  that  Is  In  keeping  with  our 
electoral  tradition  and  one  worth  preserving. 
Additional  commentary 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Political  fundraising  Is  not  demeaning  to 
me.  It  Is  not  easy,  and  it  may  never  be  tun, 
but  I  have  never  been  ashamed  to  ask  for 
money  for  candidates  I  support,  including 
myself. 

"I  wonder  if  those  that  are  demeaned  have 
as  good  a  product  to  sell. 

"In  my  State  the  Republican  Party  raised 
$1  million  from  68,000  contributors.  We  get 
over  10  percent  of  the  members  of  our  parties 
to  contribute,  and  the  biggest  fundraising 
adventure  has  an  average  per  capital  [sic] 
contribution  of  $7.05. 

"I  think  that  is  pretty  democratic  fund- 
raising." 

"In  support  of  public  financing,  propo- 
nents assert  that  private  fund  raising  is  a 
humiliating  and  degrading  experience  that 
political  candidates  should  not  be  forced  to 
face.  While  fund  raising  can  be  dlfflcxilt  and 
occasionally  embarrassing,  proponents  fall 
to  recognize  its  value  as  a  barometer  of:  1) 
a  candidate's  popular  support,  2)  public  ap- 
proval of  his  record  while  in  office,  and  8) 
his  seriousness  about  serving  in  public  ofllce. 
Furthermore,  many  public  financing  pro- 
posals might  put  candidates,  especially  In- 
cumbents, in  a  position  where  they  would 
have  to  do  verf  little  to  get  elected." — ^Wil- 
liam Frenzel,  Rep.  Prom  Minnesota,  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subconunittee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  93d  Congress,  1st  Session, 
1973,  p.  143,  151. 

26.  Definitional  Problems  Are  Encountered 
in  Public  Financing  Proposals. 

In  other  arguments  presented  in  this  com- 
pilation definitional  problems  have  been  al- 
luded to.  These  problems  are  difficult  and 
raise  doubt  that  fair  subsidies  can  be  worked 
out  based  on  formulas  that  do  not  treat 
candidates  as  equals.  Herbert  Alexander, 
America's  foremost  analyst  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing, has  stated  that  "presumably,  the 
goal  of  government  subsidy  is  to  help  serloiis 
candidates,  yet  retain  enough  fiexlblllty  to 
permit  opportunity  to  challenge  those  in 
power  without  supporting  with  significant 
tax  dollars  candidates  merely  seeking  free 
publicity  and  without  attracting  so  many 
candidates  that  the  electoral  process  Is  de- 
graded. Accordingly,  .  .  .  how  [do  wej  define 
major  and  minor  parties,  and  distinguish 
serious  and  frivolous  candidates,  without 
doing  violence  to  equality  of  opportunity,  or 
to  'equal  protection'  under  the  Constitu- 
tion?"  ^  These  questions  admit  of  no  easy 
answer.  Alexander  continues,  "any  standards 
must  be  arbitrary,  and  certain  screening  de- 
vices must  be  vised,  based  upon  past  vote, 
niunbers  of  petitions,  posting  of  money 
bonds,  or  other  means.  Some  of  these  meana 
require  'start  up'  funds  or  masses  of  volun- 


« Herbert  Alexander,  Watergate  and  the 
electoral  process,  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Center  for  Democratic  Studies,  Dec.  1973. 
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teers    to    get    petitions    signed 
plans,  such  as  matching  incentives, 
popular   appeal    that   can   best 
through   Incumbency   or   years 
which  also  costs  money."  " 

Additional  comment<k~y 
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"If   the   amount   of   the 
upon  previous  votes  received 
date's  party,  incumbents  would 
money  than  challengers,  who 
a    disadvantage    for    other 
1966   and    1967    Senate    Plnanc< 
formulas,  the  parties  or 
Ing  as  'major'  would  receive  e 
assistance.)   Subsidies  require 
raise    difficult    questions    as    to 
"major'  or  'minor'  party  and 
so  classified. 

"They  also  bring  up  the  Issu^ 
a   'qualified   candidate,'   partlc 
pre-nomlnatlon   period 
tlon  on  a  nationwide  basis 
of  validation  of  signatures  and 
assment    by   challenging 
sidles  base  eligibility  on  the  vot<  i 
a  party  in  the  previous  election 
would  not  qualify  until  two  oi 
after   they   have   organized.   To 
minor  party  after  Its  political 
peaked  could  prolong  Its 
wise  it  might  fade  away." — : 
ander.  Money  in  politics,  (1972) . 
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VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Cha  rters,  Holi- 
days, and  Celebrations  of  i  he  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  held  hearings  on 
returning  the  celebration  o:  Veterans 
Day  to  the  traditional  date  !of  Novem- 
ber 11.  In  view  of  the  wldesp|-ead  inter- 
est in  making  this  change  in  ^nsas  and 
the  majority  of  other  Statei,  I  believe 
every  Senator  should  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  issue.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  before  the  subcor  imittee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prirted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Veterans  Day 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  tie  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  returning  Ve  terans'  Day 
to  November  1 1  and  commend  ]  ou  on  your 
efforts  in  scheduling  these  hearln  ;s. 

On  November  11,  1971.  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  a  BUI  to  rest)re  the  spe- 
cial day  for  veterans  to  Novembsr  11.  Since 
that  time,  five  more  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  to  accomplli  ih  the  same 
purpose. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  vist  majority 
of  veterans  In  Kansas  and  across  the  coun- 
try want  their  holiday  celebra^d  on  the 
traditional  date — November  11.  in  1954,  the 
Congress  changed  Armistice  Da  ^  to  a  day 
for  the  honoring  of  all  veterans,  'rhe  original 
measure  to  establish  Veterans'  l>ay  was  In- 
troduced by  the  Honorable  Edward  Rees  of 
Emporia,  Kansas,  who  served  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kansas  for  24  years  In  the  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  dl8tlngulsh«  d  service  of 
Congressman  Rees,  the  celebrat  on  of  Vet- 
erans' Day  on  November  11  has  a  special 
meaning  and  Importance  to  the  1  ormer  serv- 
icemen of  Kansas.  Since  we  In  tie  Congress 
have  taken  the  action  to  set  asipe  a  day  In 
honor  of  veterans,  we  have  thp  responsl- 
bUlty  to  be  attentive  to  the  preferences  of 
veterans  as  to  when  their  day  should  be 
celebrated. 


« Idem. 


STATE    ACTIONS    CLEAB 

Currently  there  are  42  States  which  cele- 
brate Veterans  Day  on  November  11.  It  Is 
significant  that  40  of  these  States  have  re- 
turned to  the  traditional  date  after  a  period 
of  celebrating  It  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
October  In  response  to  the  Federal  change  as 
established  by  the  Congress  In  1968. 

In  the  remaining  8  States  which  have  not 
returned  to  the  traditional  date,  there  are 
several  moves  in  progress  to  accomplish  this. 
These  efforts  range  from  bills  In  State  legls- 
latxires  to  memorial  resolutions  to  the 
Congress. 

So  the  preference  of  the  vast  majority  of 
State  governments  has  been  made  clear.  I 
think  this  Is  mandate  enough  for  the  Con- 
gress to  return  Veterans  Day  to  November  11. 

VETERANS'    PREFERENCE 

But  the  mandate  is  even  stronger.  The 
veterans  population  In  the  States  celebrat- 
ing on  November  11  amounts  to  over  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  living  U.S.  veterans.  It  Is 
their  actions  which  have  caused  42  States 
to  use  the  traditional  date  for  honoring  vet- 
erans. So  the  preference  of  the  vast  majority 
of  veterans  Is  clear,  and  we  in  the  Senate 
should  be  responsive  to  this. 

I  can  personally  speak  for  the  tremendous 
number  of  letters  and  phone  caUs  I  have 
received  from  veterans  and  their  families 
and  friends  on  this  Issue.  The  veterans  or- 
ganizations testifying  here  today  also  indi- 
cate the  high  level  of  support  among  those 
for  whom  this  holiday  was  originally  In- 
tended to  honor. 

SENATE   ST7PPORTS 

It  Is  significant  that  six  bills  have  been 
Introduced  to  change  Veterans  Day  back  to 
November  11.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  al- 
most the  entire  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  come  out  in  support  of  a  bill  to  accom- 
plish this  action.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  who  sits  on  this  subcommit- 
tee has  also  given  his  support  to  a  similar 
measure. 

All  of  this  support — from  the  States,  veter- 
ans and  Senators — clearly  shows  the  desire 
of  the  Nation.  I  think  our  actions  here  In  the 
Senate  should  reflect  that  mandate. 

Working  men  and  women  have  chosen  a 
day  of  their  own — Labor  Day.  By  the  same 
token,  veterans — who  have  given  so  much 
to  preserve  the  things  we  cherish  In  this 
country — should  have  the  same  opportunity. 

VETERANS  RISING  IN  STATURE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  controversy  and 
division  in  this  country  over  the  American 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war  may  have 
caused  us  to  overlook  the  contributions  of 
those  who  served  during  that  time.  Regard- 
less of  our  feelings  about  Vietnam,  we  can 
aU  agree  that  the  veterans  of  that  era  per- 
formed as  heroically  as  American  soldiers  in 
any  war. 

Those  men  have  not  received  many  of  the 
benefits  of  G.I.'s  of  earlier  periods.  I  believe 
the  attitude  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  toward  Vietnam  veterans  Is  changing. 
One  way  this  can  be  expressed  Is  to  give  a 
special  significance  to  the  day  for  all  vet- 
erans and  this  can  be  done  by  putting  the 
celebration  on  November  11,  the  traditional 
date. 

SACRIFICE  IS  PRESERVING 

Veterans  Day  deserves  the  highest  recogni- 
tion possible.  Millions  of  Americans  have 
sacrificed  their  time,  their  talents  and  even 
their  lives  to  secure  and  strengthen  the  Ideals 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy  which 
gave  birth  to  our  Nation.  These  Americans — 
our  veterans — have  earned  the  respect,  grati- 
tude and  recognition  of  their  fellow  coimtry- 
men.  Their  contribution  to  America  is  unique 
and  America's  tribute  to  them  should  be 
equally  unique. 

For  many  years,  this  tribute  was  paid  on 
November  11,  a  day  which  Is  both  unique  In 
history  and  appropriate  for  re<»gnizlng  the 


contributions  of  Americans  to  world  freedom. 
November  11  is  Veteans  Day  and  always  will 
be  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans.  The  change  In  the  legal  designa- 
tion cannot  erase  the  significance  of  this 
date,  nor  can  an  extra  3-day  weekend  Justify 
a  reduction  in  this  Nation's  tribute  and 
homage  to  the  men  and  women  who  have 
given  so  much  in  their  quest  for  world  peace 
and  freedom. 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  urge  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  pass  this  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  date  of  November  11  as  Veterans 
Day.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will  again 
establish  a  legal  holiday  which  represents 
American  tradition  and  provides  a  unique 
and  fitting  day  of  recognition  for  American 
veterans. 

Again,  I  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  and  hopye  we  can  act 
quickly  to  restore  November  1 1  as  our  official 
national  day  of  salute  and  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  so  proudly  worn  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  SECURITY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  expands,  security  be- 
comes an  Increasingly  larger  problem. 
Rigorous  efforts  must  be  taken  to  Insure 
against  the  possibility  of  the  theft  of 
nuclear  materials,  such  as  Plutonium  and 
certain  forms  of  uranium.  Even  a  crude 
homemade  bomb  could  cause  a  large 
number  of  casualties  and  much  damage, 
if  detonated.  In  addition,  safeguarding 
the  transportation  of  such  material  re- 
mains a  problem  which  hsis  not  been 
completely  worked  out  yet. 

Security  is  just  one  of  the  crucial 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  the 
number  of  plants  handling  atomic  ma- 
terials proliferates.  Others,  such  as  those 
Involving  radioactivity,  waste  disposal 
and  storage,  transportation,  and  risk  of 
accident  must  all  be  part  of  the  equation 
which  determines  the  method  and  use 
we  make  of  nuclear  energy. 

Two  particularly  interesting  articles 
by  Thomas  OToole,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post,  explore 
the  matter  of  security  regarding  atomic 
energy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Fears  op  Nuclear  Theft  Stirs  Experts, 

AEC— I 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

When  an  atomic  weapon  travels  by  train 
In  the  United  States,  It  moves  in  a  gray 
metal  car  whose  two-ton  steel  top  Is  locked 
into  place  by  massive  bolts.  If  the  same 
weapon  rides  on  the  road,  it  travels  in  a  truck 
whose  wheels  can  be  locked  and  whose  armor- 
plated  sides  can  only  he  pierced  by  bazooka 
shells. 

The  reasoning  for  such  tight  security  is 
obvious,  but  not  so  obvious  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  thinking 
seriously  of  ordering  the  same  precautlona 
when  shipping  nuclear  materials,  not  Just 
the  finished  weapons. 

Such  deep  concern  Is  rooted  In  some  deep 
fears  that  the  worldwide  growth  of  atomic 
energy  might  be  accompanied  by  attempts 
at  atomic  theft,  either  by  organized  crim- 
inals, terrorists  or  even  governments.  The 
results  of  nuclear  theft  are  not  easy  to  con- 
template. Involving  as  they  do  the  almost 
unspeakable  threats  of  billion-dollar  ran- 
soms and  downtown  nuclear  explosions  In  the 
world's  cities. 
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"The  human  casualties  and  property  dam- 
age that  could  be  caused  by  nuclear  explo- 
sions vary  widely,"  Is  the  way  It's  put  by 
Theodore  B.  Taylor,  a  onetime  designer  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  now  a  crusader  for 
tighter  nuclear  safeguards,  "but  even  a  nu- 
clear explosion  100  times  smaller  than  the 
one  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  could  have 
a  terrible  Impact  on  society." 

Taylor  calculates  that  Impact.  A  nuclear 
blast  so  small  that  weapons  experts  might 
describe  it  as  a  "fizzle"  might  be  enough  to 
kill  100,000  people  watching  a  football  game. 
The  fallout  alone  from  a  "fizzle"  blast  In  the 
open  could  kill  another  5,000.  while  the  same 
explosion  set  off  beneath  Manhattan's  World 
Trade  Center  could  topple  both  buildings, 
and  kill  as  many  as  200,000  people. 

"Fizzle"  blasts  worry  people  like  Taylor  the 
most,  because  that's  the  kind  of  bomb  atomic 
thieves  are  most  likely  to  build.  Nobody 
thinks  thieves  can  build  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
But  a  number  of  people  (Taylor  Included) 
are  convinced  that  sophisticated  thieves 
could  put  together  a  bomb  with  the  same 
destructive  force  as  the  13-klloton  explosion 
that  leveled  Hiroshima. 

A  growing  number  of  weapons  experts 
think  that  "basement"  nuclear  bombs  are 
real  possibilities.  Taylor  says  that  everything 
the  bomber  needs  to  know  Is  burled  In  the 
stacks  of  the  nation's  public  libraries.  He 
says  the  most  concise  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  making  a  bomb  Is  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  written  by  the  onetime  re- 
search director  for  the  Pentagon. 

"Every  educated  person  already  knows  the 
single  most  essential  fact  about  how  to  make 
nuclear  explosives,  namely  that  they  work." 
Taylor  said  In  a  book  he  co-authored  for 
the  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect. "Also,  every  country  including  India  has 
successfuly  tested  a  nuclear  weapon  on  their 
first  attempt.  That's  important." 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  not  as 
concerned  as  Taylor  Is  about  basement  bomb- 
ers, but  no  longer  does  it  consign  them  to  the 
pages  of  science  fiction.  This  is  the  way  the 
threat  Is  assessed  by  Edward  B.  Glller,  assist- 
ant general  manager  for  military  applica- 
tions: 

"If  you're  a  bomb  designer  like  Ted  (Tay- 
lor) who's  worked  In  a  big  bomb  factory  for 
10  years,  then  it's  easy.  It's  not  easy,  but  If 
I  lost  20  kilograms  (44  pounds)  of  plutonlum 
last  night  to  a  big  gang  and  they  were  In  fact 
members  of  a  gang  identified  by  the  FBI  as 
terrorists,  it's  conceivable  they  could  put 
together  without  blowing  themselves  up.  .  .  . 
It  would  probably  be  a  pretty  clumsy  thing, 
something  you'd  have  to  put  In  a  truck  but 
they'd  have  a  credible  threat." 

The  AEC  ran  a  test  on  Itself  a  few  years 
ago  Just  to  find  out  how  easy  bomb  making 
had  become.  It  quietly  hired  two  young 
physicists  with  no  more  experience  than  their 
Ph.  D.  degrees,  gave  them  access  to  .^  small 
computer  and  an  unclassified  library,  then 
told  them  to  design  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
predict  Its  yield. 

The  two  physicists  had  a  finished  weapon 
In  six  months.  Their  predicted  yield  came 
within  10  per  cent  of  what  their  weapon 
would  have  produced  had  It  been  fired.  They 
now  work  in  the  weapons  program  at  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  where  Taylor 
spent  10  years. 

About  four  months  ago,  AEC  Director  of 
Licensing  John  OTieary  asked  an  AEC  study 
group  to  investigate  the  posslbUlty  of  nu- 
clear theft.  Eton't  study  It  to  death,  O'Leary 
told  them.  Just  take  six  or  eight  weeks  and 
see  If  there's  anything  to  it.  Make  sure  It's 
not  a  crackpot  scheme. 

The  study  group  Included  an  MIT  physics 
professor,  a  weapon  designer  at  Saudla  Labo- 
ratory and  William  Sullivan,  one  time  assist- 
ant to  the  FBI  Director  and  former  director 
of  the  Office  of  National  Narcotics  InteUl- 
g?nce.  Here's  what  they  concluded: 


"There  is  widespread  and  Increasing  dis- 
semination of  precise  and  accurate  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  make  a  nuclear  weapon  In 
your  basement.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  slow  but 
continuing  movement  of  personnel  Into  and 
out  of  the  areas  of  weapons  design  and  manu- 
facture. .  .  .  We  believe  these  factors  neces- 
sitate an  Immediate  and  far-reaching  change 
In  the  way  we  conduct  our  safeguards  pro- 
grams." 

What  triggered  the  study  group's  deepest 
fears  was  the  rapid  rise  In  worldwide  terror- 
Ism  and  the  sudden  spurt  of  political  kid- 
nappings, which  It  concluded  "may  lead  to 
a  rise  of  urban  terrorist  groups  in  this  coun- 
try of  a  sort  without  precedent  In  our  his- 
tory." 

There  are  now  50  known  terrorist  groups 
operating  around  the  world,  most  of  them 
well-financed  and  well-armed.  There  are  five 
active  terrorist  organizations  In  North  Amer- 
ica, five  in  Latin  America,  five  In  Europe  and 
ten  In  the  Middle  East.  Their  names  are 
household  words.  Black  September,  Al  Fatah, 
Tupamaros,  f  Japanese  Red  Army,  the 
Ulster  Freedom  Fighters,  the  IRA. 

In  the  six  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1973,  there 
were  422  known  terrorist  Inc'dents  that  ended 
In  236  deaths.  Plfty-nlne  of  the  422  Incidents 
ended  In  at  least  one  death. 

More  Important,  terrorism  is  on  the  rise. 
There  were  50  incidents  In  1969,  74  In  1972 
and  120  last  year.  The  size  of  the  force  and 
the  size  of  the  ransom  has  also  Increased. 
There  were  4.6  terrorists  per  Incident  In  1970, 
8.7  In  1972.  Terrorists  reaped  $11  million  In 
ransom  In  1972,  $13.3  million  In  1973. 

Despite  their  great  leap  upward,  terrorists 
have  yet  to  threaten  nuclear  theft.  There 
have  been  some  disquieting  Incidents,  like 
the  threat  by  a  14-year-old  physics  student 
to  blow  up  Orlando,  Fla.,  unless  he  was  given 
$1  million.  He  sent  In  a  sketch  of  his  nuclear 
weapon,  precise  In  its  detail. 

Not  long  ago,  a  man  hijacked  an  airplane 
and  threatened  to  dive-bomb  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  The  most  serious  threat 
took  place  In  Austria,  where  terrorists 
poisoned  a  raUroad  car  with  radioEu:tive 
Iodine.  The  car  was  taken  out  of  service  and 
the  Austrian  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion offered  a  $5,200  reward  (highest  in  Its 
history)  for  information  about  the  radiation 
terrorists. 

The  attack  with  radioactive  Iodine  points 
up  two  things  about  nuclear  theft.  First,  the 
terrorists  were  thinking  about  the  public's 
fear  of  radiation.  Second,  they  had  access  to 
radioactive  materials.  It's  true  that  radioac- 
tive Iodine  is  no  nuclear  bomb,  but  It's  not 
sold  in  the  corner  drugstore,  either. 

Outside  of  the  James  Bond  movie  "Thun- 
derball,"  nobody  has  ever  threatened  the 
United  States  with  the  theft  of  a  nuclear 
weapon,  although  it  admits  to  two  threats 
"of  a  similar  kind"  in  the  last  month. 

The  United  States  goes  to  unusual  lengths 
to  prevent  the  lo.ss  of  an  atomic  weapon,  but 
nevertheless  It  has  lost  a  few.  Four  fell  out 
of  a  B-52  over  Palomares  In  Spain,  while 
another  four  dropped  out  of  another  B-62 
over  Greenland.  All  eight  were  recovered. 

Not  so  with  a  bomb  that  dropped  out  of  a 
plane  over  South  Carolina  some  years  ago.  It's 
still  missing,  presumably  burled  In  a  South 
Carolina  swamp.  A  Navy  fighter-bomber  re- 
portedly missed  the  carrier  deck  once  and 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  Its  nuclear 
bomb  aboard.  It's  still  there. 

Outside  of  weapons  In  stockpile,  the  United 
States  has  over  40,000  atomic  weapons  scat- 
tered around  the  world.  Most  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  about  7,000  are  In  Europe 
and  a  smaller  number  are  in  the  Far  East. 

The  number  of  countries  where  American 
nuclear  weapons  are  located  Is  small,  the 
number  having  shrunk  when  President  Ken- 
nedy discovered  that  nuclear  missiles  were 
unlocked  and  relatively  unguarded  In  Tur- 


key and  Italy  about  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

Where  and  how  weapons  are  stored  Is  a  se- 
cret, but  they're  all  kept  In  underground 
vaults.  The  vaults  are  guarded  in  roughly  the 
same  way  the  gold  Is  guarded  at  Fort  Knox. 
Electronic  locks  and  cryptographic  codes  are 
used  to  close  and  open  doors  leading  to  the 
vaults. 

How  many  weapons  are  moved  each  year 
Is  a  secret.  They  are  believed  to  move  one  at 
a  time,  some  by  truck.  The  train  Is  a  full 
train,  even  though  only  one  car  contains  a 
weapon.  Each  car  on  the  train  has  armed 
guards 

The  truck  that  carries  atomic  weapons 
travels  in  convoy.  There  Is  an  armed  car 
ahead  of  it,  an  armed  van  Just  behind  It 
and  a  third  armed  car  five  miles  to  the  rear. 
The  truck  itself  is  secret.  It  can  be  made  Im- 
mobile If  attached  and  Is  built  to  resist  pene- 
tration. It  would  take  hours  for  a  full  squad 
of  men  armed  with  bazookas  to  get  inside 
the  truck,  and  by  then  electronic  signals 
would  have  sounded  the  alarm  that  the 
truck  was  under  attack. 

Suppose  an  attack  succeeds  and  a  ter- 
rorist group  steals  a  weapon.  Can  they  arm 
It  and  fire  It?  Nobody  really  knows  the  an- 
swer to  that  since  there  are  so  many  elec- 
tronic barriers  built  into  the  bomb.  It  might 
take  them  months  to  figure  a  way  to  trigger 
the  bomb. 

"They'd  probably  have  to  tear  the  whole 
thing  apart  and  put  It  back  together  again." 
the  AEC's  Edward  Glller  said.  "In  effect,  they 
would  have  to  rewrite  the  whole  mechanism" 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  worries 
less  about  a  bomb  being  stolen  than  it  does 
about  the  nuclear  materials  used  in  the 
making  of  a  bamb.  Three  metals  can  be 
made  Into  a  bomb,  plutonlum  and  two  iso- 
topes of  uranium.  One  Is  uranium-233,  the 
other  uraniura-235. 

Just  how  much  plutonlum  and  uranium 
are  needed  to  make  a  bomb  Is  a  secret,  but 
it's  a  lot  less  than  It  used  to  be.  The  first 
atomic  bomb  that  was  detonated  in  the  New 
Mexico  desert  contained  about  60  pounds  of 
plutonlum.  The  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
contained  132  pounds  of  uranium.  Ted  Taylor 
has  descrll>ed  both  bomljs  as  "stupid,"  mostly 
meaning  they  were  overweight. 

Nobody  can  buy  plutonlum  or  uranium  on 
the  open  market.  Plutonlum  doesn't  even  oc- 
cur In  nature.  It's  made  by  man,  as  a  by- 
product of  fissioning  uranium  In  nuclear 
power  plants.  Natural  uranium  cannot  be 
used  to  make  bombs  either.  A  bomb  maker 
needs  viranlum  that  Is  at  least  90  per  cent 
Uranlum-235.  which  Is  only  made  In  uranium 
enrichment  plants. 

There  is  a  uranium  enrichment  plant  In 
France,  another  In  England,  a  third  In  China 
and  several  In  the  Soviet  Union.  A  pilot 
enrichment  plant  Is  operating  In  the  Nether- 
lands, producing  low-enriched  uranium  for 
atomic  power  plants. 

Three  enrichment  plants  are  In  the  United 
States,  one  at  Oak  Ridge,  a  second  at  Padu- 
cah,  Ky.,  and  a  third  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  one  at  Portsmouth  makes  uranium  fully 
enriched  with  U-235. 

Time  was  when  fully  enriched  uranium 
was  used  only  to  make  bombs.  No  longer.  It 
Is  the  fuel  for  the  Navy's  107  nuclear-pow- 
ered ships  and  the  fuel  for  a  new  type  of 
power  plant  called  the  High  Temperature 
Gas  Cooled  Reactor,  which  operates  at  twice 
the  temperatures  of  ordinary  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Only  or.e  of  these  plants  Is  In  existence 
today,  being  operated  at  Fort  St.  Vraln,  Colo. 
Ten  are  on  order  in  the  United  States  alone. 
Japan  Is  building  one,  and  West  Germany 
plans  to  build  one.  West  German  Energy 
Minister  Horst  Ehmke  believes  it  Is  the  pow- 
er plant  of  the  future. 

Nobody  would  want  to  steal  the  uranium 
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reactor  or  a  nuclear  power  pant,  for  the 
same  reason  that  nobody  would  want  to  steal 
It  when  It  came  out  of  the  niactor  or  the 
power  plant.  It's  too  radloactlv;.  lethally  so. 
It  would  have  to  be  stolen  and  ^hen  bandied 
by  remote  control,  then  put  through  an  ex- 
haustive chemical  reprocess  to  get  the  radi- 
ation out. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meti.I  that  comes 
out  of  the  enrichment  plant,  tiat  goes  into 
the  fabrication  plant  where  It's  made  Into 
fuel  elements  and  even  the  metal  that's 
shipped  to  the  submarine  or  thi)  power  plant 
before  It's  Installed  is  Invaluab.e. 

Not  only  to  the  terrorist,  eltlier.  Uranium 
and  Plutonium  in  their  pure  form  are  worth 
more  than  their  weight  In  gold .  Uranium  Is 
worth  about  (6.000  a  pound.  !Back  In  the 
1950s,  a  ring  of  thieves  stole  s^me  uranium 
fuel  elements  from  the  Bradwel)  power  plant 
In  Britain  and  even  employed  ja  "fence"  to 
sell  them.  They  were  caught 
could  be  made. 

Just  how  much  uranlimi  ai 
exist  In  their  pure  form  In  the 
today  Is  a  secret,  but  the  num^ 
and  growing.  One  estimate  is 
million  pounds  of  both  metaU 
at    A£C    plants    around    the 
figure  is  expected  to  grow  to  at  least  3  mil- 
lion pounds  by  1980.  1 

The  uranium  and  plutonium  that's  stored 
at  A£C  plants  is  believed  prettiy  safe.  What 
worries  the  worriers  and  keeps  security  men 
awa^e  at  night  are  the  shlpmedts  that  must 
be  made,  almost  all  of  them  ooverlng  long 
distances.  J 

"There's  no  question  transpoi  tatlon  is  our 
weakest  link,"  the  AEC's  Ed  O  Her  says.  "If 
a  terrorist  is  going  to  make  an  attempt, 
that's  where  he'll  make  It." 

The  AEC  ships  uranium  from  its  enrich- 
ment plants  to  its  reacton  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
and  Savannah  River  In  Georgiii.  Plutonium 
Is  shipped  out  of  Hanford  and  Savannah 
River  to  the  fabrication  plaitt  at  Rocky 
Flats,  Colo.  Rocky  Flats  ships  to  the  weapons 
plants  in  P&ntex,  Texas  and  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

That's  only  for  weapons  shipments,  whose 
size  and  niunber  are  secret.  T|iere  are  also 
shipments  on  the  civilian  side,  tlkough  they're 
not  as  large  and  don't  often  contain  the  pure 
metal  the  way  weapons  shlpmeats  do. 

In  the  year  ending  March  31.  1974,  the  A£C 
counted  455  shipments  of  what  It  calls  "spe- 
cial nuclear  materials"  by  its  civilian  licen- 
sees. Special  nuclear  materials  are  quantities 
of  Plutonium  and  fully  enriclied  uranium 
that  are  In  excess  of  what  tie  AEC  calls 
"trigger  quantities." 

The  trigger  quantity  for  plutonium  Is  two 
kilograms.  4.4.  pounds.  The  trigger  quantity 
for  fully  enriched  uranium  Is  fl  re  kUograms, 
which  is  11  pounds.  The  trlgge;-  quantity  Is 
not  enough  to  make  a  bomb.  At  least  four 
times  the  trigger  quantity  Is  und  erstood  to  be 
enough  for  a  bomb,  thougl:  the  exact 
quantity  is  secret. 

There  are  26  plants  in  the  V.l .  licensed  by 
the  AEC  to  handle  and  ship  plutonium  and 
fully  enriched  uranium.  The  laigest  number 
of  shipments  are  made  by  five  plants  scat- 
tered across  the  country.  | 

A  plant  owned  by  Oerr-McGte  In  Cimar- 
ron, Okla.,  makes  plutonium  fijel  pins  for  a 
new  test  facility  in  Richland,  Wash.  A  fac- 
tory outside  Pittsburgh  also  ships  fuel  pins 
to  Richland.  Together,  the  two  dlants  handle 
and  ship  close  to  2,000  pounds  of  plutonium 
in  a  year.  I 

Fully  enriched  uranium  is  coming  into  the 
power  plant  at  Fort  St.  Vraiti  Colo,  from 
a  factory  In  San  Diego.  The  largest  xiranium 
handlers  in  the  country  are  the  factories 
making  fuel  for  the  Navy's  102  atomic  sub- 
marines. These  are  United  Nu^ear  in  New 
Haven  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  1^  Lynchburg, 
Va.,    which    together   handle  ^ouaands   of 


pounds  of  weapons-grade  uranium  every 
year. 

The  plutonium  and  uranium  that  are 
shipped  from  these  plants  go  out  under 
armed  guard,  either  in  armored  cars  or  in 
trucks  escorted  by  armed  guards  in  a  second 
car.  They  follow  preplanned  routes,  so  if 
they're  hijacked  rescue  squads  know  where 
to  look. 

While  uranium  and  plutonlxun  on  the  move 
is  the  big  worry  of  the  AEC,  there  is  sttil  a 
lot  of  concern  about  the  same  materials  dis- 
appearing from  the  factory  Itself.  An  armed 
attack  on  a  factory  is  unlikely,  but  a  theft 
from  the  inside  is  not  so  unlikely. 

Plutonium  and  uranium  disappear  in  large 
enough  quantlities  every  year  for  the  AEC  to 
investigate  each  disappearance.  The  AEC 
calls  the  disappearances  a  "MUP,"  for  mate- 
rial unaccounted  for.  The  AEC  loses  as  much 
as  100  pounds  of  uranium  and  60  pounds  of 
plutonium  every  year,  enough  to  make  more 
than  10  atomic  bombs. 

Most  times,  the  MUF  is  due  to  poor  In- 
ventory measures,  bad  weights,  lost  scrap — 
carelessness.  In  other  words.  But  each  time 
a  MUF  takes  place,  diversion  is  suspected.  An 
investigation  is  begun.  Plants  are  closed 
down.  Sometimes  fines  are  levied. 

The  most  celebrated  MUF  took  place  back 
in  the  Apollo,  Pa.,  plant  of  NUMEC.  The  fac- 
tory had  Just  taken  a  big  order  to  process 
and  fabricate  2,200  pounds  of  fully  enriched 
uranium  for  Westinghouse  Astro-Nuclear, 
which  was  making  the  fuel  for  the  nuclear- 
powered  rocket. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  NUMEC  was  told  to 
nuU:e  an  Inventory  of  its  uranltim.  It  came 
up  short  by  207  pounds,  worth  at  that  time 
over  $1  million.  It  was  also  enough  to  make 
several  large  bombs.  For  a  while,  China  and 
Israel  were  both  under  svispicion  as  the  pos- 
sible thieves. 

The  AEC  closed  down  the  plant  and  began 
to  look  for  the  missing  uranium.  It  found 
some  in  the  air  filters,  about  12  pounds  in 
the  730  filters  that  kept  uranium  from  blow- 
ing out  the  smokestacks.  It  found  another 
14  pounds  in  a  burial  pit  on  a  moimtatntop 
eight  miles  away.  It  cost  the  factory  (100.000 
to  dig  up  the  burial  pit  looking  for  the 
missing  metal. 

At  the  end  of  the  search  148  pounds  of 
uranliun  was  still  mlEslng.  NUMEC  was  forced 
to  pay  the  AEC  $834,000  for  the  missing  metal. 
Diversion  was  still  suspected,  so  the  AEC 
interviewed  every  employee  In  the  plant  and 
every  one  of  its  past  employes.  The  AEC  con- 
cluded there  was  "no  evidence"  of  diversion, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  people  there  who 
suspect  China  and  Israel. 

AEC  Seeking  To  Cut  P»ul  or  Atom  Theft — 
(By  Thomas  OToole ) 

John  O'Leary,  Director  of  Licensing,  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlssion:  "I  think  we  have  to 
bring  this  p>o88iblllty  of  your  being  incin- 
erated by  a  diverted  or  stolen  nuclear  bomb 
down  to  a  level  of  risk  comparable  to  .  .  . 
being  struck  by  lighting." 

Nobody  knows  what  the  risk  of  incinera- 
tion from  nuclear  theft  is,  but  it  Isn't  as  small 
as  being  hit  by  lightning. 

Whatever  the  risk.  Jack  O'Leary  says,  it's 
too  high.  Maybe  it's  something  like  100,000  to 
1,  he  says,  but  that's  too  high.  The  chance  of 
being  killed  by  a  atomls  bomb  exploded  by 
terrorists,  extortionists  or  blackmailers, 
O'Leary  says,  should  be  In  the  realm  of  un- 
thinkabUity. 

O'Leary  la  the  AEC  official  who  commis- 
sioned a  study  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  theft 
about  four  months  ago.  The  study  was  done 
by  Ave  men — three  physicists,  a  weapons  de- 
signer and  the  onetime  assistant  (William 
Sullivan)  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Their  conclusions  were  that  the  United  States 
is  not  spending  enough  money  and  effort  to 
prevent  nuclear  theft. 


"It  is  our  strong  feeling,"  the  study  team 
wrote,  "that  the  point  of  view  adopted,  the 
amount  of  effort  expended  and  the  level 
of  safety  achieved  In  keeping  special  nuclear 
material  out  of  the  hand  of  unauthorized 
people  Is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
danger  to  the  public.  .  .  ." 

Special  nuclear  material  Is  plutonium 
uranium-233  and  uranium-236.  The  wrong 
hands  could  take  the  right  amounts  of  any 
of  these  three  metals  and  make  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  right  amounts  aren't  all  that 
much.  Twenty  pounds  of  uranium  might  be 
enough  to  make  a  bomb. 

Pew  people  worry  about  the  outright  theft 
of  an  atomic  bomb.  The  United  States  has 
more  than  40.000  atomic  bombs  aroxxnd  the 
world,  but  they're  In  tmderground  vaults 
at  heavily  guarded  military  bases.  When  they 
are  moved  they  travel  in  special  aircraft, 
trains  and  trucks,  all  of  them  under  armed 
guard. 

Even  If  a  bomb  were  stolen,  It  would  take 
an  incredible  effort  to  set  it  off.  Intricate 
electronic  locks  are  built  into  every  atomic 
weapon,  meaning  that  bomb  thieves  would 
have  to  take  the  weapon  apart  and  put  It 
back  together  again  to  set  it  off. 

More  and  more  people  worry  about  the 
theft  of  plutonium  and  uranium  that  the 
thieves  could  use  to  make  a  bomb  them- 
selves. Where  would  they  steal  it?  An 
atomic  power  plant  burning  low-enriched 
uranium  (not  good  enough  for  bombs) 
makes  enough  by-product  plutonliim  in  a 
year  for  two  bombs.  There  is  enough  pure 
and  fully-enriched  (93  per  cent  U236)  ura- 
nium being  shipped  around  the  United 
States  for  submarine  and  power  plant  fuel 
for  another  10  bombs  a  year. 

The  growth  of  nuclear  power  will  multiply 
the  threat.  The  66  atomic  power  plants  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  will  grow  to 
150  by  1980  and  as  many  as  1.000  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  There  8W«  90  nuclear  power 
plants  abroad,  a  number  expected  to  grow 
more  than  200  by  1980  and  to  1,400  by  the 
year  2,000. 

As  many  as  iO  per  cent  of  these  plants 
are  expected  to  be  of  a  relatively  new  class 
of  plant  known  as  the  High  Temperature 
Gas  Cooled  Reactors.  They  operate  at  twice 
the  temperatures  of  conventional  nuclear 
plants,  meaning  they  make  twice  as  much 
beat  and  twice  as  much  electricity  as  con- 
ventional plants  from  the  same  amount  of 
uranium.  How  do  they  do  this?  By  burning 
fully  enriched  uranium,  the  same  metal 
used  in  nuclear  bombs. 

All  nuclear  power  plants  make  plutonium 
as  a  byproduct,  some  more  than  others.  The 
fast-breeder  power  plants  built  or  being 
built  In  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  make  more  pluto> 
nlum.  than  they  bum  uraniiun,  which  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  breeder  plant. 

Whatever  the  type  of  plant,  plutonium 
will  gather  in  mounting  quantities  the 
world  over.  The  United  States  will  have  ac- 
cumulated almost  900  tons  of  plutonium  by 
1990,  Europe  and  Japan  more  than  900  tons. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  the  United 
States,  Europe  and  Japan  will  be  generating 
plutonium  at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  a  year. 
That's  enough  for  200,000  bombs. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  be  done 
with  all  this  plutonium — store  it  or  use  it. 
If  the  world  storee  it,  that  means  expensive 
garbage  dumps  that  can  be  counted  on  to 
keep  the  plutonltim  safely  for  24,000  years. 
An  anticipated  worldwide  shortage  of  uran- 
ium at  less  than  (20  a  pound  is  enough  to 
act  against  storing  It. 

Most  experts  assume  atomic  power  will 
be  running  on  what  they  call  a  "plutonium 
recycle"  economy,  meaning  that  the  pluto- 
nium will  be  recovered  and  used  as  fuel  Itself. 

That  means  another  15  to  20  factories  in 
the  United  States  alone  to  process  the  pluto- 
nl\im  into  fuel  elements,  mftUng  theft  from 
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one  that  much  easier.  It  also  means  several 
shipments  of  plutonium  around  the  coun- 
try every  day,  again  raising  the  risk  of 
plutonium  theft.  Thieves  might  choose  to 
steal  plutonium  for  money  alone.  They 
could  get  as  much  for  plutonliim  as  they 
get  today  for  pure  heroin. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  nuclear 
theft  Is  the  risk  thieves  run  when  they  steal 
bomb  material.  The  form  thieves  are  likely 
to  find  It  in  is  radioactive.  The  AEC  ships 
fuel  elements  In  heavy  casks  Just  to  protect 
the  handlers. 

How  secure  are  the  casks?  Trucks  carrying 
nuclear  fuel  cores  have  rolled  off  hillsides, 
killing  the  drivers  but  not  cracking  the  cores. 
Cylinders  of  uranium  hexafluoride  have  fallen 
off  trains  and  under  their  wheels  without 
breaking  open. 

Next,  the  thieves  run  a  terrific  risk  when 
they  attempt  to  build  a  bomb.  Four  men  have 
died  in  the  United  States  putting  bomb 
components  together  In  what  weapons  ex- 
perts call  the  "crltlcallty"  experiment,  a  test 
the  thieves  must  do  if  their  weapon  is  to 
work. 

"This  is  an  experiment  that's  called 
'twisting  the  lion's  tall' "  said  Edward  B. 
Oilier,  AEC  assistant  general  manager  for 
military  applications.  "You  can  get  bit." 

Another  risk  comes  from  the  high  explo- 
sive that  must  be  wrapped  in  a  perfect  sphere 
around  the  plutonium  or  uranium  to  squeeze 
It  Into  a  critical  mass.  The  people  handling 
the  explosive  as  they  build  the  trigger  must 
be  expert  at  their  craft,  not  Just  knowledge- 
able. 

"You  can  melt  dynamite  and  you  can  ma- 
chine it,"  GlUer  said,  "but  if  you  don't  do 
It  right  you  have  a  very  good  chance  that 
your  basement  will  blow  up  with  your  house." 
The  second  line  of  defense  against  nu- 
clear theft  is  the  physical  safeguards  built 
to  protect  the  plutonium  and  uranium  at 
the  factory  and  on  the  road.  The  AEC  spends 
(50  million  a  year  safe-guarding  its  material, 
a  figure  that's  bound  to  grow  in  the  years 
just  ahead. 

"We  need  to  spend  money  on  this;  this 
Isn't  some  two-bit  problem,"  said  the  AEC's 
Robert  Mlnogue,  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing experts  on  safeguards.  "This  Is  a  serious 
problem  and  it  needs  a  serious  effort." 

There  are  26  factories  in  the  United  States 
licensed  to  handle  plutonium  and  uranium. 
Some  are  modern  and  well-protected.  Others 
are  not.  The  United  Nuclear  plant  that  makes 
fully  enriched  submarine  fuel  (ideal  for 
weapons)  consists  of  several  buildings  In  a 
rundown  neighborhood  of  New  Haven,  one 
or  two  as  rundown  as  the  neighborhood.  A 
chain-link  and  barbed-wire  fence  runs 
around  the  plant,  except  where  the  walls 
border  the  sidewalk. 

"It's  bad."  states  Ralph  O.  Page,  chief  of 
the  AEC's  Materials  and  Plant  Protection 
Branch.  "It  is  not  good,  not  good." 

Bad  as  it  is,  the  AEC  let  United  Nuclear 
get  off  this  year  without  upgrading  Its  pro- 
tection. The  reason  is  that  United  Nuclear 
is  closing  its  New  Haven  plant  In  September 
to  move  to  a  new  factory  in  MottvUle,  several 
miles  from  New  Haven. 

The  "upgrading"  was  ordered  by  the  AEC 
this  year  for  aU  24  plants.  The  cost  of  the 
new  protective  measures  rtinges  from  (500,000 
to  (2  million  per  plant,  includes  things  like 
putting  in  outdoor  searchlights,  higher 
fences  and  more  guards. 

The  biggest  single  expense  ordered  by  the 
AEC  for  the  factories  Is  an  intrusion  alarm 
system.  Estimates  run  as  high  as  (400,000  for 
each  factory,  as  much  as  (10  for  each  foot  of 
fence.  The  alarms  aren't  tied  to  the  fence  and 
they're  not  the  conventional  "ringing"  alarms 
that  most  people  identify  with  burglar  sys- 
tems. 

They  include  Infrared  devices  to  detect 
warm  bodies  at  night.  There  are  magnetic 
detectors  to  sound  out  weapons,  seismic  lis- 
tening devices  that  can  hear  the  fall  of  feet. 


pressure  detectors  that  pick  up  any  force 
being  exerted  on  the  fence. 

The  AEC  Is  almost  as  concerned  about  the 
people  on  the  Inside  of  the  factory.  It  has 
developed  and  begun  to  use  a  sujjer  Geiger 
counter  that  looks  like  one  of  those  electronic 
portals  now  in  use  at  airports  to  check  pas- 
sengers. This  new  device  can  detect  pieces  of 
plutonium  or  ursmium  as  small  as  one  gram, 
whether  it's  being  carried  out  In  a  person's 
clothes  or  inside  his  body. 

One  reason  the  AEC  Installed  these  doors 
is  that  security  people  remember  how  many 
well-known  physicists  walked  out  of  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  during  the  war 
with  uranium  souvenirs.  They  had  to  send 
the  FBI  after  many  of  them,  just  to  get  the 
uranium  back. 

The  Achilles  heel  in  all  this  is  not  the 
factory,  it's  the  truck  or  train  that  carries 
the  uranium  and  plutonium  away  from  the 
factory.  New  regulations  put  In  this  year  re- 
quire shipments  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
driver  and  a  guard,  both  of  them  armed. 
They're  required  either  to  drive  an  armored 
car  or  to  be  followed  by  an  armed  escort  car. 

The  truck  driver  must  follow  a  pte-planned 
route,  so  that  rescue  teams  would  know  where 
to  look  If  the  truck  is  attacked.  The  driver 
uses  a  radiotelephone  to  call  in  regularly 
along  his  route. 

There  are  shortcomings  to  all  these  plans. 
The  AEC  would  like  to  scrap  the  radiotele- 
phone, mostly  because  the  lines  are  often 
busy.  It  would  like  to  install  In  the  trucks 
radios  with  a  cleared  frequency,  right  into 
central  communication  centers  that  keep 
track  by  computer  of  all  the  nuclear  trucks 
on  the  road.  Eventually,  the  AEC  would  like 
Its  own  communications  satellite  hovering 
above  the  earth,  watching  and  listening  to  its 
trucks. 

What  the  AEC  would  also  like  is  an  un- 
classified version  of  the  secret  truck  that 
hauls  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  truck  were 
attacked,  the  driver  could  stop  the  truck  and 
freeze  the  engine  by  ptishing  a  button.  An- 
other push  and  two  of  the  wheels  might  blow 
off,  rendering  the  truck  immobile. 

Even  measures  like  these  don't  satisfy  the 
safeguards  experts.  Some  think  the  stiip- 
ments  of  nuclear  metals  should  be  shrunk, 
so  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  "trigger 
quantity"  for  uranium  and  plutonium  travel 
at  any  one  time. 

Others  think  the  10  or  so  chemical  reproc- 
essing plants  planned  for  the  United  States 
should  be  built  alongside  the  26  fuel  fabrica- 
tion plants  already  doing  business,  so  there 
will  be  no  need  to  ship  metals  from  one  to 
the  other. 

One  of  the  most  extreme  solutions  to  the 
safeguards  problem  would  be  to  "poison"  the 
uranium  and  plutonium  whenever  it  leaves 
the  factory.  Poison  it  with  excess  radioac- 
tivity, making  it  that  much  more  hazardous 
for  the  thief  to  steal  it.  Almost  bizarre,  this 
solution  Is  under  serious  study  at  the  AEC 
right  now. 

The  trouble  with  all  these  schemes  is  that 
they  add  expense  to  the  already  skyrocketing 
cost  of  doing  buslnesa  In  the  nuclecu*  power 
industry.  The  poison  idea  is  also  dangerous. 
Introducing  a  large  hazard  to  the  people 
handling  the  nuclear  material  and  to  the  . 
public  if  there's  an  accident. 

Nonetheless,  new  changes  in  nuclear  safe- 
guards win  have  to  be  made,  if  safeguards  are 
to  make  incineration  from  nuclear  theft  a 
risk  comparable  to  being  hit  by  lightning. 

The  fear  among  some  experts  is  that  the 
AEC  will  move  slowly  and  somewhat  re- 
luctantly to  strengthen  its  safeguards.  Some 
experts  worry  that  the  AEC  might  feel  that 
stronger  safeguards  would  inhibit  the  growth 
of  nuclear  power,  by  focusing  too  many  ^ot- 
llghts  on  its  hazards. 

The  AEC  can  boast  that  its  safeguards 
h&ve  worked  so  far,  but  its  track  record  is 
far  from  spotless.  The  agency  still  does  not 
have  an  overall  chief  In  charge  of  safeguards. 


It  had  one,  Delm&r  Crowmon,  but  forced 
him  out  a  few  years  ago. 

His  deputy,  Charles  Thornton,  was  shunted 
to  the  side  not  long  ago  because  he  wanted 
stlffer  safeguards.  Thornton  wanted  armed 
guards  even  on  shipments  of  natiiral  ura- 
nium, which  cannot  be  used  to  make  weap- 
ons, but  which  conceivably  could  produce 
plutoruum  if  it  were  used  as  fuel  in  a  secret 
reactant. 

The  AEC  set  up  an  outside  watchdog  com- 
mittee on  safeguards  seven  years  ago.  The 
committee's  job  was  to  advise  the  AEC  and 
it  met  at  least  twice  a  year  until  1971.  It  has 
not  met  since — some  feel  because  the  AEC 
believes  the  committee  might  embarass  It. 
The  AEC  has  a  different  explanation. 

"There's  a  representative  of  Consolidated 
Edison  and  a  representative  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  on  that  committee,"  explains  L. 
Manning  Muntzlng,  AEC  director  of  regula- 
tion and  a  man  to  whom  the  committee  re- 
ports. "I've  taken  the  position  that  until  the 
committee  Is  reconstituted  and  that  conflict 
of  Interest  Is  removed,  I  will  not  use  that 
committee." 

One  member  of  the  committee  who  does 
not  serve  private  industry  claims  that  the 
two  members  Muntzlng  is  talking  about  are 
the  toughest  members  of  the  committee. 
They're  former  FBI  men  and  one-time  exec- 
utive assistants  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  in  Congress,  men  who  "really 
understand  the  troubles  we'll  have  If  safe- 
guards don't  work." 

There  is  a  single  statistic  that  safeguards 
experts  often  quote  in  assessing  the  threat 
of  nuclear  theft.  Between  1  million  and  2 
million  men  have  already  been  trained  by 
the  United  States  in  the  handling,  moving 
and  operation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


FOREIGN  AID — ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  INOUYE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Wed- 
nesday the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  fMr.  Inouye)  delivered  a 
speech  in  Honolulu  to  the  Western  Re- 
gional Convention  of  American  Society 
of  Women  Accountants.  In  that  speech. 
Senator  iNotryE  urged  a  complete  reas- 
sessment of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Senator  Inouye  did  not  advocate  that 
we  abandon  our  international  respon- 
sibihty  for  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world.  Quite 
the  contrary,  his  call  for  a  reassessment 
of  our  assistance  programs  stems  from 
his  very  deep  concerns  for  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  live  and  die  daily 
in  an  environment  of  starvation,  disease, 
and  illiteracy. 

In  opening  his  remarks,  the  Senator 
noted : 

Since  1970,  something  almost  unnoticed — 
yet  basic  and  universal — has  occurred  in  the 
world.  Mankind  has  slipped  out  of  the  EIra 
of  Plenty  into  the  Era  of  Scarcity.  This 
change  represents  the  most  profound  altera- 
tion in  the  society  of  man  since  the  Renais- 
sance. It  affects  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  some  degree  today.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  it  will  dominate  the  lives  of  two- 
thirds  of  mankind;  later  it  will  overpower 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  four-fifths  of  the 
world. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  which  Senator  iNotm  is 
chairman.  While  we  have  experienced 
honest  differences  over  how  we  attempt 
to  attack  the  problems  of  the  world — 
problems  which  threaten  our  very  own 
existence — I  have  a  tremendous  respect 
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for  his  ideas.  Again,  whilfe 
agree  with  everything  he  h  is 
speech.  I  commend  him  fdr 
the  debate  on  the  issue  ol 
It  is  an  enlightened  debat^ 
which  all  of  us  benefit 

Senator  Inouye's  speed  i 
Our  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  sessions  are 
cussions  of  Issues  as  the 
chairman  directs  the  subco: 
attempt  to  achieve  the  most 
opment  assistance  program 

I  congratulate  him  for 
concern  to  the  people.  I 
consent  that  his  speech  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  i 
as  follows : 
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Since  1970.  something  almost 
yet  basic  and  imlversal — has 
world.  Mankind  has  slipped 
of   Plenty   into   the   Era   of 
change  represents  the  most 
tlon     In     the     society     of 
Renaissance.  It  affects  each 
us  to  some  degree  today.  In 
tant  future.  It  will  dominate 
thirds  of  mankind;   later  it 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  fou  ■ 
world. 

Strangely,  very  few  of  us  are 
has  hapi>ened.  However,  thes; 
are   of   such   enormous   scale 
people  can  no  longer  ignore 

United    Nations    Secretary 
Waldhelm   stressed   this   whe)i 
said,    "The   pursuit   of 
Interests  by  any  nation  or 
can  no  longer  provide  even 
from   the   inevitable   results 
trends."  In  an  April  15th 
UJ*.,    Secretary    of    State 
called  it.  "the  challenge  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  stated, 
single   international  economic 
be  somberly  challenged   the 
the  world  "to  come  to  terms 
our  Interdependence." 

Like    a    runalfay   engine 
attached  cars,  there  are  six 
nected  problems  that  we  must 
how  master  If  the  collision 
confront  us  all  are  to  be  avold^ 
lems  are :  poverty,  population 
Inflation,    energy    shortages, 
control. 

Each  Inescapable  element 
erties   and   problems.    When 
blned,  as  they  now  are  rapidly 
they,  like  the  various  element  s 
bomb,  may  trigger  an  ezplo6lv 
of    massive     forces — social. 
political.     Some     are     now 
evident. 

Poverty   grips    more    than 
the    world's    people.    Some 
poverty-stricken  are  here  in 
10  million  adults  over  the 
are    functionally    illiterate 
of   our  citizens   are   officially 
However,  this  represents  only 
tlon  of   the   abject   and 
that  exists  abroad.  While  one 
kind  lives  In  relative  abunda4ce 
In  superabundance — the  rest 
population  remains  entrappec 
hunger,   malnutrition,   Ullteracy 
ment,   and   corrosive   poverty 
tween  the  rich   and  the  poor 
In  an  almost  Insurmountable 

Last    year,    average    Income 
countries     was     approximately 
cs^lta.  The  comparable  Incoo^ 
develop)ed    countries    was    $1 
years,  the  Industrialized  and 
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tions  will  raise  their  per  capita  Income  by 
91,200  to  »3.600  per  person.  Three-quarters 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  fortunate 
to  add  $100  each  raising  their  per  capita 
Income  to  $280.  Imagine  that:  by  1980,  the 
numbers  will  be  $3,600  to  $280 — a  13.1  ratio. 

Each  year,  80  percent  of  the  Increase  will 
go  to  those  countries  where  per  capita  In- 
come already  averages  more  than  $1,000. 
These  countries  contain  only  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  population.  A  mere  6  per  cent 
of  the  gain  will  go  to  countries  with  per 
capita  Incomes  averaging  $200  or  less — 
countries  which  nevertheless  contain  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  people. 

There  are  many  types  of  poverty.  Poverty 
Is  a  relative  term.  Poverty  as  experienced 
in  America's  Appalachla  would  represent  a 
reasonably  comfortable  middle-class  exist- 
ence to  the  poor  of  the  Sahel  or  Bandgladesh. 

The  poorest  of  the  poor — or  roughly  40 
per  cent  of  the  developing  countries — have 
shared  alomst  no  growth  and  live  In  con- 
ditions of  deprivation  that  fall  below  any 
rational  definition  of  human  decency.  In 
more  than  twenty  countries,  the  very  poor 
earn  less  than  $80  a  year  or  less  than  30< 
a  day.  In  India  alone,  more  than  210  mil- 
lion people — the  approximate  population  of 
the  United  States — live  on  less  than  $40 
a  year. 

Unless  governments  can  reverse  the  pres- 
ent trend,  the  income  share  of  the  poorest 
60  per  cent  wUl  further  decrease  while  that 
of  the  richest  5  per  cent  will  continue  to 
Increase.  There  has  been  virtually  no 
"trickle  down"  of  resources  and  income. 
Here  development  efforts  have  almost  com- 
pletely failed. 

The  population  problem  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  world  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement.  While  It  took 
our  planet  approximately  two  million  years 
for  the  human  population  to  reach  three 
billion.  It  will  require  only  35  years  at  pres- 
ent rates  to  add  an  additional  three  billion 
people.  By  the  year  2000,  the  earth's  pecu- 
lation will  Increase  by  more  than  one  billion 
persons  every  eight  years. 

What  does  this  really  mean?  Let  us  try 
to  visualize  it.  If  you  became  a  parent  today 
and  your  child  lived  Into  his  seventies,  be 
would  know  a  world  of  approximately  15  bil- 
lion people.  Today's  population  Is  Just  over 
four  billion.  Assuming  this  rate  of  Increase 
continues,  his  grandchild  would  share  a  world 
of  more  than  60  billion.  Obviously,  some  links 
in  the  chain  of  life  would  break  before 
then. 

The  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
nations  have  allocated  considerable  resources 
aaid  talent  to  their  own  population  control 
problems.  At  present,  the  developed  world 
has  achieved  a  stable  population  with  very 
little  numerical  growth. 

When  India  announced  a  year  and  one 
half  ago  that  she  had  achieved  a  decrease 
In  her  growth  rate,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
populations  of  less  developed  countries  might 
be  eventually  controlled.  Now  we  know  that, 
not  only  did  India  not  achieve  the  announced 
reduction,  but  her  population,  like  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  Third  World,  Is  actually  hope- 
lessly out  of  control.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  the  developed  and 
industrialized  countries  will  scarcely  change, 
but  the  populations  of  the  developing  Etnd 
less  developed  nations  will  at  least  double. 
Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  will  then  live  in  the  developed 
countries.  By  the  year  2040,  this  will  drop 
to  Just  10  per  cent  and  continue  to  decrease 
unless  we  can  effect  rather  massive  change 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  six  international  and  Intranational 
trends  being  disciissed  today,  food  and  food 
shortages  are  perhaps  the  most  well  known 
and  pathetic. 

Last  year  saw  food  shortages  In  India, 
Sahel,  Bangladesh  and  other  areets  of  the 
world.  That  was  before  the  oil  crisis.  Now 


there  will  be  far  less  energy  available  to  run 
tractors,  irrigate  marginal  land,  and  produce 
vital  fertilizer.  Due  to  lack  of  fertilizer  alone. 
It  Is  estimated  that  India's  wheat  crop  will 
be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third  this  year. 
Throughout  most  of  Asia,  crop  production 
will  be  down  charply  and  with  a  2  to  3  per 
cent  yearly  population  Increase  certain,  a 
huge  food  deficit  threatens. 

For  weeks,  alarming  reports  have  been 
circulated  predicting  poor  harvests  In  India. 
Afghanistan.  New  Guinea,  Kenya.  Ethiopia, 
and  other  Third  World  nations.  At  present, 
across  the  Sahel  region  of  North  Africa,  a 
full-scale  starvation  grips  entire  nations.  In 
spite  of  massive  International  humanitarian 
relief  efforts,  an  ever-Increasing  number  are 
dying,  and  unless  other  methods  are  utilized, 
millions  more  will  starve  and  additional 
millions  will  be  debllated  and  retarded. 

In  the  developing  countries,  close  to  one 
billion  persons  presently  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition  or  starvation.  Twenty  to  25  per 
cent  of  aU  children  die  before  their  fifth 
birthday.  The  life  expectancy  is  20  to  30 
years  less  than  it  is  here  In  America.  With 
the  developed  population  now  stable  and  the 
developing  nations  rapidly  gaining  additional 
Inhabitants,  this  chaotic  situation  will 
worsen. 

A  profound  moral  and  political  test  awaits 
the  United  States  and  other  developed  na- 
tions on  the  Issue  of  food. 

Recently  a  well-known  nutritionist  at 
Harvard  got  to  the  heart  of  this  problem. 
He  stated,  "The  same  amount  of  food  that  is 
feeding  210  million  Americans  would  feed 
1.5  billion  Chinese  on  an  average  Chinese 
diet." 

The  older  developed  nations  and  numer- 
ous newly-developted  nations  are  constantly 
Improving  their  diets.  As  the  food  supply  in 
the  world  during  any  given  year  is  relative- 
ly finite  and  fired,  this  dietary  improvement 
is  often  achieved  at  the  expense  of  marginal 
diets  elsewhere.  Americans  ate  50  pounds  of 
beef  per  capita  in  1950.  In  1973.  it  was  119 
p)ounds  per  person.  Presently  an  American 
consumes  2.200  pounds  of  grain — most  of  It 
to  f&tten  his  animals.  A  Chinese  needs  only 
400  pounds  to  live  on  an  average  Chinese 
diet. 

Simply  averting  our  attention  will  not 
deny  the  linkage  between  the  level  of  food 
production  and  consumption  in  the  VS. 
and  other  developed  nations,  and  the  ever- 
widening  ripple  of  starvation  throughout 
the  world.  In  order  to  merely  maintain  the 
present  Inadequate  diets,  food  production 
must  double  by  the  year  2000  to  keep  up  with 
population  increases.  At  present,  world  food 
reserves  are  down  from  the  69 -day  supply  in 
1970  to  less  than  a  30-day  supply  In  1974 — 
the  lowest  level  since  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  II. 

While  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
on  It  at  length  In  this  discussion,  the  inter- 
related problems  of  worldwide  inflation  and 
the  energy  crisis  are  pertinent.  If  oU  prices, 
which  are  now  approximately  four  times 
1972  prices,  stay  at  present  levels.  It  will  cost 
the  developing  countries  some  $15  billion 
more  for  essential  Imports  In  1975  than  it 
did  in  1974. 

This  increase  is  equivalent  to  nearly  five 
times  the  total  net  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance In  1972  and  almost  double  the  total 
amount  of  development  assistance  for  all 
developing  countries  from  all  sources  that 
year. 

This  year,  all  nations  must  face  Increased 
oil  prices  as  well  as  higher  prices  for  essen- 
tial food,  fertilizer,  raw  materials  and/or 
finished  products.  The  rate  of  inflation  ranged 
from  some  7  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  for  de- 
veloped countries  this  past  year.  However, 
the  rate  was  much  higher  In  the  nonlndus- 
trialized  countries  where  it  ranged  from  20 
per  cent  to  200  per  cent. 

Some  developing  countries  will  be  able  to 
partially  offset  increased  prices  and  Inflation 
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with  exports  or  raw  materials.  For  the  poor- 
est 40  countries,  there  is  little  relief  avail- 
able. In  the  near  future,  they  will  need  at 
leatst  an  additional  $5  billion  in  aid  merely 
to  maintain  this  stability  and  survive. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  paradox  In  the  entire 
aid  picture  centers  on  weapon  development 
and  procurement.  For  whatever  it  Is  worth 
to  America,  we  are  the  world's  largest  sup- 
plier of  weapons  and  military  material  to 
the  developing  nations:  Planes  and  advisors 
to  Bolivia,  F-14  Jets  to  Iran,  tanks  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  carbines,  helicopters  and  trans- 
ports to  the  Philippines.  The  shopping  list 
Is  endless  and  the  customers  read  like  a  list 
of  the  Who's  Who  In  the  United  Nations. 

Over  the  past  decade  alone,  the  United 
States  sold  or  gave  away  more  than  $21  bil- 
lion In  weapons  to  more  than  60  countries. 
This  accounts  for  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  International  trade  In  arms.  Even  more 
unsettling  Is  the  fact  that  our  military  ex- 
ports have  doubled  in  the  past  four  years 
and  Jumped  again  this  year — to  more  than 
$5.4  billion. 

We  supply  not  only  arms  and  material,  but 
also  war  technology  and  advisors.  Many  thou- 
sands of  police  and  military  have  been  trained 
with  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and  weapons 
development  encouraged.  You  may  have  no- 
ticed that  a  few  weeks  ago.  India,  one  of  the 
largest  and  poorest  nations  on  the  earth,  ex- 
ploded a  nuclear  device  underground.  At  a 
time  when  her  millions  are  literally  starving, 
India  has  Invested  millions  of  dollars  and 
valuable  technology  In  the  preliminary  pro- 
duction of  a  nuclear  capability. 

Last  year,  I  called  for  our  government  to 
curtail  this  senseless  policy  of  weapons  dis- 
tribution and  sales.  I  urged  at  that  time  that 
the  Administration  attempt  to  bring  about 
a  meaningful  International  agreement  on 
conventional  (non-nuclear)  arms  distribu- 
tion, especially  in  the  developing  world. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous  and  hu- 
manitarian people  in  the  world.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  has  provided  more 
than  $183  billion  to  the  world  in  Interna- 
tional assistance.  In  a  recent  public  poll,  84 
per  cent  believed  It  to  be  m  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. Almost  70  per  cent  favored  the  United 
States  providing  direct  and  multilateral  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  world.  Yet,  foreign 
aid  is  the  most  unpopular  program  within 
the  Congress  and  in  the  nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
valid  reasons  that  Americans  react  this  way. 

Whereas  most  Americans  believe  that  for- 
eign aid  means  "helping  other  countries  and 
people  by  sending  money  and  food,"  military 
Items  and  police  training  represent  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  total  foreign  aid  than 
does  economic  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Our  priorities  In  the  way  aid  Is  distributed 
also  need  reordering.  What  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's sense  of  values — what  is  the  grasp 
of  the  real  problems  facing  humanity — 
when,  this  year,  the  Administration  pro- 
poses to  spend  ten  times  as  much  on  South 
Viet  Nam  with  a  population  of  19  million 
persons,  as  on  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bang- 
ladesh with  a  total  population  of  711  mil- 
lion? 

Clearly,  drastic  reforms  are  called  for.  For- 
eign aid,  throughout  the  1950*8  and  1960'8, 
was  closely  associated  with  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  objectives  for  gaining  political 
advantage  in  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the  over- 
all goals  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
of  the  United  States  must  not  be  primarily 
to  halt  the  flow  of  communism  and  aggres- 
sion. Detente  and  improved  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  removed 
much  of  that  menace.  Today,  If  our  aid  is 
to  continue  to  be  supported  by  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  It  must  speak  to  the 
i*ftl  social  and  economic  problems  found  in 
tbe  less-developed  world. 


In  addition,  the  entire  U.S.  assistance  ap- 
paratus— which  Is  the  most  top-heavy  and 
expensive  of  all  governmental  agencies — must 
reduce  Its  administrative  cost  and  redirect 
its  efforts. 

The  military  component  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  In  the  past,  it  was 
argued  that  the  military  aspects  helped  to 
Justify  the  economic  and  humanitarian  as- 
pects. I  believe  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  world  urgency  of  development — energy, 
food,  and  social — wUl  easily  absorb  all  the 
funds  that  we  can  make  available  for  assist- 
ance. Continuing  to  pour  American  tax  dol- 
lars and  technology  Into  bolstering  the  po- 
lice .and  military  forces  of  more  than  sixty 
nations  can  no  longer  be  Justlfled.  In  most 
cases,  it  compounds — rather  than  eases — 
the  problem.  Assistance  should  and  does  be- 
gin at  home.  We  find  ourselves  In  a  rising 
price  spiral,  which  demands  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  our  tax  dollars  must  be  fully  Justl- 
fled. Poverty,  Illiteracy,  and  hunger  still  ex- 
ist within  our  land  and  our  first  priority 
must  be  to  assist  our  own  citizens. 

Whatever  funds  the  United  States  can 
make  available  for  foreign  assistance  must 
be  directed  to  reach  and  to  assist  the  poor- 
est people  elsewhere  In  the  world — not  the 
richest,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  In 
the  past. 

A  complete  foreign  aid  reassessment  is  es- 
sential.  In  the  past,  aid  from  rich  to  poor 
nations  has  had  only  a  limited  success  in 
fostering  development.  Given  the  scope  of 
the  problems  now  forming  throughout  the 
world,  our  aid  philosophy  and  methodology 
are  antiquated  and  doomed  to  fall.  The  dan- 
gers of  unbalanced  economic  and  social 
world  growth  cannot  be  ignored.  The  ad- 
justments must  begin  now. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  NATIONAL 

GUARD     ASSOCIATION     OF     ARI- 
ZONA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  National  Guard  Association 
of  Arizona  held  its  1974  annual  confer- 
ence in  the  city  of  Tucson  and  took  ac- 
tion on  three  matters  which  I  believe 
are  of  importance  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  action  was  taken  in  reso- 
lutions which  were  imanimously  adopted 
and  which  urged  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to: 

First.  Take  ever>-  possible  step  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  account  for  the 
more  than  1,300  American  servicemen 
still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  release  from  captiv- 
ity those  still  alive 

Second.  That  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  urged  not  to  propose  or  direct 
a  reduction  in  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  National  Guard  or  the  inactiva- 
tion  jf  existing  National  Guard  units. 

Third.  That  legislation  be  enacted 
making  additional  recruiting  and  re- 
tention incentives  available  to  guards- 
men and  reservists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  these  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation of  Arizona  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTION 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  Arizona  at 
the  Annual  General  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Assembled  at  Tucson.  Arizona,  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  1974,  adopted  the  foUowlng 
resolution: 


RELATINC    TO    STEPS    TO    BE    TAKEN    TO    ACCOUNT 
FOB    AMERICAN    MIAS   IN    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

Whereas,  American  military  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close 
with  the  signing  of  a  truce  agreement  call- 
ing for  return  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war;   and 

Whereas,  American  military  forces  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been  withdrawn 
pursuant  to  that  truce  agreement;  and 

Whereas,  although  almost  five  hundred 
Americans  missing  in  action  and  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  have  been  accounted  for  and 
released  from  captivity,  there  remains  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  of  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans yet  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  do  everything  In 
their  power  to  determine  whether  these  men 
are  still  alive  and,  If  so,  to  seciu-e  their  Im- 
mediate release  from  captivity; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tlonsil  Guard  Association  of  Arizona,  In  An- 
nual General  Conference  Assembled  this  27th 
day  of  April.  1974  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested and  urged  to  take  every  possible  step 
and  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  account 
for  the  more  than  thirteen  hundred  American 
servicemen  still  missing  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  secure  the  immediate  release  from 
captivity  of  those  still  alive;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  this  Association  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  member  of  Congress  from  Ari- 
zona, the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  officers 
of  the  Association  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  officially  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the 
Association  this  27th  day  of  April,  1974. 

Resolution 
Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  That  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  Arizona  at  the 
Annual  General  Conference  of  the  Association 
Assembled  at  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  the  27th 
day  of  April  1974,  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

RELATING       TO       OPPOSING       A       REDUCTION       IN 
STRENGTH     OF    THE    NATIONAL    CTA&O 

Whereas,  the  National  Guard  is  the  largest 
organized  element  in  the  reserve  forces  and 
provides  a  significant  portion  of  the  organ- 
ized structure  and  combat  strangth  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Total  Force  Concept:  and 

Whereas,  the  reduction  in  strength  of  the 
active  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
has  placed  Increased  responsibility  for  the 
national  defense  on  the  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Guard  is  avaUable 
for  local  disaster  assistance  and  support  of 
State  and  local  civil  authorities,  as  weU  as 
being  the  first  line  reserve  element  In  the 
national  defense  establishment;  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  far  less  than  maintaining 
equal  active  forces,  making  the  Guard  the 
best  buy  In  today's  defense  market; 

Now,  therefore,  be  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  of  Arizona,  in  An- 
nual General  Conference  Assembled  this  27th 
day  of  April  1974  in  Tucson.  Arizona,  that 
the  Department  of  Etefense  be  and  it  is  hereby 
earnestly  requested  and  urged  that  it  not 
propose  or  direct  a  reduction  in  the  author- 
ized strength  of  the  National  Guard  or  the 
Inactlvatlon  of  existing  National  Guard  units, 
but  rather  that  it  convert  existing  units  for 
which  no  need  is  recognized  to  units  required 
under  the  current  Total  Force  Concept  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  well-rounded  military  estab- 
lishment; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  this  Association  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
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thorlzed  and  directed  to  send 
Resolution   to  the  President 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defease 
tarlee  of  the  Army  and  the 
member  of  Congress  from 
tlonal  Ouard  Bureau  and  the  ^ 
Association  of  the  United  States 

In  witness   whereof,   the 
fleers  of  the  Association  havi! 
their  hands  officially  and 
the  Association  this  27th  day 


a  copy  of  this 

of  the  United 

the  Secre- 

ir  Force,  each 

the  Na- 
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upderslgned  of- 

hereunto  set 

the  seal  of 

of  April,  1974. 
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Resolution 

Know  all  men  by  these  preasnts:  That  the 
National  Ouard  Association  of  Arizona  at 
the  Annual  Oeneral  Conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Assembled  at  Tuscon,  jLrlzona.  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  1974.  adoptjed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 
Rklatikg  to  Legislation  to  Pttpvnz  rOH  Cer- 
tain REcatnriNG  and  Retentk  in  Incentives 

Whereas,   the   increased   res^nslblllty  for 
the   national   defense   placed 
tlonal    Guard   and   for   other! 
makes    It    necessary    that    t  le    authorized 
strength  of  units  be  maintaiaed:   and 

Whereas,  experience  in  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice no-draft  environment  indicates  that  ad- 
ditional recruiting  and  retenllon  incentives 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  units  are  main- 
tained at  full  strength;  and 

Whereas,  enlistment  and 
bonuses,  reduction  of  the  age  tor  commence- 
ment of  retired  pay,  lifting  cf  sixty  retire- 
ment points  per  year  celling  for  inactive  duty 
training,  survivors"  benefits  for  survivors  of 
guardsmen  and  reservists  who 
of  eligibility  to  receive  retirement  pay,  Q.I. 
Bill  benefits,  full  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change privileges,  and  lncreas<d  medical  and 
dental  benefits  would  be  string  recruiting 
and  retention  incentives;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which.  If  enacted  Into  lalw.  would  make 
these  benefits  available  to  guardsmen  and 
reservists; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  Association  of  Aflzona,  In  An- 
nual Oeneral  Conference  Assen^bled  this  27th 
day  of  April,  1974  at  Tuscon.j  Arizona,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates  be  and 
it  Is  hereby  earnestly  requested  and  urged 
to  enact  proposed  legislation  sending  before 
It  making  the  above  described  benefits  avall- 
abel  to  guardsmen  and  reservists ;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  this  Association  be  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  t-hls 
Resolution  to  the  President  f)f  the  United 
States,  each  member  of  Congtesa  from  Ari- 
zona, the  National  Ouard  B^lreau  and  tho 
National  Ouard  Association  4f  the  United 
States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  officially  and  affixed  the  seal  of 
the  Association  this  37tb  day  bf  AprU,  1974. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  IDAHO  WATER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
recently  revealed  that  the  U.p.  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  conductlijg  a  study  on 
the  use  of  water  resources  to  meet  the  na- 
tional energy  crisis. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Council  is  now 
tallcing  about  the  possibUiiy  of  "inter- 
basin  diversion"  of  water,  dnd  even  the 
assertion  of  Federal  juri^llction  over 
State  water  rights. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sedate  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Water  an  3  Power  Re- 
sources, I  think  it  appropriate  that  the 
Nixon  administration  be  re  ninded  that 
imder  current  law,  any  stu(  les  of  water 


diversion  are  prohibited.  That  prohibi- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  10-year  mora- 
torium, was  written  into  law  in  1968,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  Its  co- 
authors. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
moratorium  is  under  attack,  and  in 
Idaho^where  water  is  our  life  blood — 
there  is  an  understandable  concern. 

On  May  24th,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press 
stated  well  the  opposition  of  Idahoans  to 
water  diversion  or  the  assertion  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  Idaho  water 
rights: 

We  win  do  everything  we  can  within  our 
power  to  fight  this  aslnlr.e  proposal.  Here  Is 
a  time  when  all  Idahoans  need  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  Here  Is  a  time  to  take  the 
batUe  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  Here  Is  a  time  to  draw  a  line  a-id  say. 
"Enough!" 

I  agree,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Subcommittee,  I  advise  the 
Nixon  administration  to  drop  any  plans 
it  has  for  diverting  Idaho  water  or  at- 
tempting a  takeover  of  Idaho  water 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial form  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  Press  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  May  24,  1974] 
Hands  Off  Idaho's  Water 

An  ominous  cloud  from  Washington,  D.C., 
has  blown  over  Idaho's  precious  water  re- 
sources. 

Oov.  Cecil  Andrua  hauled  up  the  storm 
flag  this  week  when  he  revealed  that  the 
federal  government  Is  showing  a  great  in- 
terest In  diverting  water  from  the  Northwest 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Andrus  issued  the  alert  after  he  received 
word  from  the  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council  that  it  Is  considering  meeting  the 
nation's  energy  needs  by  asserting  federal 
control  over  state  water  rights,  by  Inter- 
baaln  transfers  and  by  changing  the  use  of 
water  from  the  existing  reservoir  projects. 

The  rationale  for  such  Neanderthal  think- 
ing is  that  the  water  is  needed  more  to  meet 
national  energy  requirements,  such  as  the 
use  of  water  to  extract  oU  from  shale  rock 
in  Colorado,  than  it  Is  needed  by  Idaho 
citizens. 

This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  computer 
research  Indicates  that  the  critical  need  for 
Idaho  by  the  year  2020  will  be  water. 

We  supported  editorially  the  transfer  of 
electrical  power  generated  from  Northwest 
dams  during  the  energy  crisis  last  winter. 
We  felt  the  region  should  be  willing  to  share 
Its  electricity  because  everyone  was  suffer- 
ing equally  and  because  the  water  would 
return  when  the  rains  returned,  as  It  In- 
deed did.  The  water  stayed  In  the  region. 
Only  the  power  It  produced  was  exported. 

But  we  draw  a  battle  line  at  this  latest 
proposal.  They  are  not  talking  about  divert- 
ing the  product  of  water  by  the  water  Itself. 

Idaho  Is  rich  In  water  resources  because 
state  officials  and  others  had  the  foresight 
years  ago  to  prevent  their  despoiling  through 
overuse.  Industrial  pollution  and  urban 
sprawl.  As  a  result,  Idaho  remains  rich  in 
natural  resources  whUe  other  states,  par- 
ticularly In  the  East,  have  overbuilt,  over- 
populated  and  overpolluted  to  the  point  that 
many  areas  have  become  a  vast  wasteland  of 
barren  soil  jammed  horizon  to  horizon  with 
a  teeming  mass  of  humanity. 

Now  Idaho  Is  expected  to  ball  them  out. 
Federal  officials  are  saying.  In  effect,  ■Well, 
we   Jet   this  get   all   messed   up,  now   we're 


going  to  take  what  you  have  because  we 
need  It  more.  After  all,  you've  got  more  than 
we've  got  and  so  we  want  some  of  It." 

So  to  salvage  the  horrendous  conditions 
m  many  parts  of  the  nation,  the  Northwest 
Is  expected  to  play  dead  and  let  itself  be 
strlp|>ed  until  It  Is  In  the  same  condition 
as  they  are. 

We  don't  believe  the  writers  of  the  UJ3. 
Constitution  had  this  In  mind  when  they 
stressed   the   Importance  of  "equality." 

We  will  do  everything  we  can  within  our 
power  to  fight  this  asinine  proposal.  Here 
is  a  time  when  all  Idahoans  need  to  stand 
up  to  be  counted.  Here  Is  a  time  to  take  the 
battle  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  Here  Is  a  time  to  draw  a  line  and 
say,  "Enough!" 

We  don't  know  what  bureaucratic  bubble- 
brain  dreamed  up  this  little  fantasy,  but 
whoever  he  Is,  we  urge  that  he  be  relegated 
to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment where  he  will  not  be  a  danger  to 
himself  and  the  public  at  large. 


PEACE  CORPS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  1975 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  unfor- 
tunately, due  to  scheduling  difficulties, 
I  was  imable  to  be  present  during  the 
debate  and  vote  on  Thursday,  May  2, 
1974,  on  the  Peace  Corps  Authorization 
Act  of  1975,  H.R.  12920.  At  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
record  that,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  affirmatively. 

As  originally  conceived  in  1961,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  it  was  meant  to  promote  world  peace 
Euid  friendship.  Specifically,  Its  purpose 
was  manifold.  Young  volunteers  were 
sent  to  recipient  countries  to  provide 
needed  manpower.  Also,  the  Corps  was 
meajit  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing between  American  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. I  think  that  our  Peace  Corps  has 
been  very  successful  in  both  Instances. 

I  have  studied  the  report  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  I  have 
concluded  that  the  modest  increases 
requested  are  justified  in  light  of  gen- 
eral inflation  and  the  demands  of  the 
work.  For  these  reasons,  I  also  would 
have  supported  both  the  Mondale  and 
Cranston  amendments  to  Increase  read- 
justment allowances  reflecting  an  enor- 
mously Increased  cost  of  living  since  1981, 

In  light  of  this  authorization  request, 
I  think  that  it  is  worth  mentioning  the 
unique  role  that  the  Peace  Corps  plays 
in  our  foreign  assistance  program.  The 
Peace  Corps  gives  volunteers  the  chance 
to  help  the  everyday  person  in  under- 
developed countries,  while  enhancing 
their  own  self -growth.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  would  have  voted  for  H.R. 
12920,  had  I  been  present. 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  YOUTH  SPORTS 
PROGRAM— A  GOOD  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  adding 
my  support  to  S.  3480,  the  National  Sum- 
mer Youth  Sports  Program  Act  of  1974. 
Congress  founded  this  worthwhile  pro- 
gram In  1969  which  has  since  supervised 
sports  activities  for  more  than  200,000 
disadvantaged  youngsters  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  18. 

It  is  quite  astoimding  that  this  pro- 
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gram  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  flscal  year.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  Congress  take  the  initiative  in 
establishing  the  national  summer  youth 
sports  program  as  a  permanent  program. 

This  program  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  has  spread  to  36  States  and 
105  institutions.  A  basic  requirement  Is 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  youths 
participating  in  each  program  be  selected 
from  families  whose  income  falls  below 
the  poverty  level. 

I  have  been  witness  to  the  success  of 
this  program  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico.  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
became  Involved  with  the  summer  youth 
program  in  1970  and  has  since  worked 
with  1,900  youths.  This  program  also  of- 
fered employment  for  72  professionsd 
employees  and  57  part-time  aides.  EKir- 
Ing  the  sunmier  months  these  youths  re- 
ceive medical  examinations,  dally  nu- 
tritious meals,  health  education,  and 
counseling  in  study  and  career  opportim- 
ities  along  with  instruction  in  supervised 
sports  activities. 

I  express  my  support  for  this  bill  be- 
cause It  offers  a  much  needed  mecha- 
nism to  afford  underprivileged  youths 
the  opportunity  of  growing  through  ath- 
letic competition  and  their  surrounding 
programs.  We  must  not  forget  out  obli- 
gations to  oxa  young  people  by  allowing 
this  program  to  die  for  lack  of  funds. 


PAY  COMPRESSION  IN  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Federal  Times  carries, 
in  its  Forum  colimui,  an  article  by  Chair- 
man Robert  E.  Hampton  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  every  Senator, 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  pay  com- 
pression in  the  civil  service  and  advocates 
adoption  of  the  President's  recently  sub- 
mitted proposal  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion somewhat  by  granting  some  salary 
increases  in  the  executive  branch  only. 

The  problem  created  by  the  failure  to 
approve  an  earlier  recommendation  on 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  sal- 
aries has  ex{u:erbated  an  already  sorry 
situation,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
problem  Is  not  solely  centered  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Chairman  Hampton's  article  gets  to 
the  heart  of  a  very  serious  aspect  of  the 
overall  problems,  however.  That  is,  of 
course,  the  Illogical,  morale-dampening 
Impact  of  long-term  pay  freezes  which 
sometimes  make  it  preferable  for  ex- 
perienced, competent  career  profession- 
als to  retire  early  and  leave  Government 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Chairman  Hampton  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  behxg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Exec  Problem:   A  Compression  Crisis 
(By  Robert  E.  Hampton) 

Can  you  imagine  any  weU-run  business 
with  an  organizational  structure  In  which 
the  chief  administrative  officer  and  officials 
at  five  or  six  subordinate  reporting  levels  are 
all  making  the  same  salary? 


Can  you  Imagine  such  a  company  retain- 
ing the  services  of  those  executives  If  their 
pay  remains  frozen  from  three  to  five  years 
and  possibly  more,  while  Inflation  rages  and 
their  contemporaries  In  other  companies 
receive  appropriate  annual  Increases? 

How  do  you  think  such  a  situation  would 
affect  the  morale,  motivation  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  executives  whose  pay  Is  so 
frozen? 

How  would  you  expect  such  executives 
with  long  service  to  react  when  they  realize 
they  may  retire  and  receive  annuities 
amounting  to  60  or  65  percent  of  their 
present  "take  home"  pay — and  look  forward 
to  cost-of-living  annuity  Increases  that 
within  a  few  years  could  bring  them  to 
present  take  home  pay  levels?  (A  few.  In  fact 
would  wind  up  receiving  more  In  annuities 
than  their  take  home  pay. ) 

What  would  happen  to  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  business  that  experiences 
such  a  leadership  drain? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should 
be  obvious.  They  sum  up  the  situation  fac- 
ing the  federal  government  as  a  result  of 
the  compression  of  salaries  of  the  top-level 
of  the  career  service  that  has  occurred  over 
the  past  few  years.  And  the  problem  will 
grow  Increasingly  worse  unless  salary  com- 
pression Is  soon  relieved. 

The  problem  stems  from  "linkage"  of  top 
career  salaries  to  levels  of  pay  established 
by  the  Executive  Pay  Act,  and  the  recent 
rejection  by  Congress  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed adjustment  of  salaries  of  members  of 
Congress  and  top  officials  of  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Branches. 

Since  under  provisions  of  present  law  It 
would  be  four  years  before  another  such 
proposal,  the  President  on  May  7  urged  Con- 
gress to  take  action  this  year  on  an  emer- 
gency measure  that  would  provide  at  least 
partial  relief  of  the  compression  of  senior 
career  level  salaries. 

The  cvurent  salaries  for  officials  covered  by 
the  Executive  Pay  Act  were  set  In  early  1969. 
Since  that  time,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  risen  more  than  34  percent,  and  private 
sector  executive  pay  has  gone  up  by  a  like 
amount. 

The  government's  1.3  million  general 
schedule  employees,  first  catching  up  to  and 
then  maintaining  comparabUlty  with  private 
enterprise  pay,  have  received  six  pay  in- 
creawa  \n  this  period,  totaling  more  than  42 
percent. 

Despite  these  increases,  and  parallel  in- 
creases In  almost  every  other  economic  in- 
dicator, the  salaries  for  top  officials  in  the 
federal  government  have  remained  frozen. 

While  this  pay  freeze  directly  applies  only 
to  the  700  top  officials  in  the  Executive 
Branch  (and  to  1700  officials,  including 
judges  and  members  of  Congress,  in  the 
other  two  branches) ,  It  has  Indirectly  frozen 
the  pay  of  nearly  10.000  senior  executives  and 
professionals  In  the  government's  career 
service. 

This  has  happened  because  a  provision  of 
federal  law  prohibits  paying  employees  un- 
der the  general  schedule  or  the  other  career 
pay  systems  more  than  the  salary  for  the 
lowest  rung,  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, the  pay  system  for  the  top  officials.  The 
level  V  salary  Is  now  $36,000. 

This  limitation  on  pay  for  career  employees 
has  resulted  in  a  highly  technical,  but  very 
real,  problem  of  "salary  compression."  Gen- 
eral schedule  salaries  are  supposed  to  be 
adjusted  every  year  to  keep  them  comparable 
with  private  enterprise  pay  for  work  of 
similar  difficulty  and  responsibility. 

Every  year  since  1971,  comparability  has 
called  for  more  and  more  of  the  pay  rates  of 
the  general  schedule  to  be  higher  than 
036,000,  but  only  $36,000  could  be  paid. 

This  pay  limitation  la  currently  preventing 
the  government  from  paying  comparabUlty 
pay  rates  to  managers  and  professionals  In 
13  theoretically  different  pay  steps:  The  top 


step  In  GS-16,  sU  of  the  nine  steps  In  GS-16, 
all  Ave  steps  In  GS-17,  and  the  single  step  of 
GS-18. 

Employees  In  these  four  different  GS  grade 
levels  are  receiving  the  same  pay  rate,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibilities of  their  Jobs  vary  greatly. 

This  is  "salary  compression,"  and  It  is 
getting  worse  every  year,  as  more  and  more 
steps  are  limited  to  $36,000,  despite  the  fact 
that  higher  salaries  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  comparabUlty  with  what  private  en- 
terprise pays  similar  managers  and  profes- 
sionals. 

Clearly,  It  is  very  demoralizing  for  one  of 
our  tc^  career  executivee  In  OS- 18  to  realize 
that  his  pay  is  more  than  20  percent  below 
comparabUlty  and  that  this  lag  has  cost  him 
more  than  $15,000  since  he  first  hit  the 
$36,000  In  January  1971. 

There  can  be  little  wonder  that  many  of 
our  best  senior  employees  at  the  $36,000  ceU- 
ing  are  retiring,  since  they  can  often  better 
thematflves  firumcially  by  taking  their  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  and  finding  a 
non -federal  job. 

Furthermore,  they  realize  that,  if  they  re- 
main In  the  government,  they  will  have  to 
forego  ccst-of-llvlng  increases  in  civil  service 
annuities.  Increases  which  have  amounted  to 
more  than  10  percent  In  the  last  year. 

The  most  recent  COL  Increcise  in  annuities 
of  5.5  percent  last  January  brought  a  total 
of  20,000  retirements,  of  which  400  were  by 
executives   being  paid   salaries  of  $36,000. 

The  CPI  for  April  1974  was  sufficient  to 
trigger  another  annuity  Increase  of  6.4  per- 
cent, effective  In  July.  It  will  bring  another 
Wg  wave  of  retlrementa  of  top  career  execu- 
tives— perhaps  higher  than  before.  In  the 
light  of  the  current  freeze  on  their  pay. 

The  federal  service  can  UI  afford  such 
exodus  of  Its  mofft  able  career  leaders  at  the 
peak  of  their  performance  potential. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  caused  by  the 
ever-increasing  rate  of  these  executives  and 
professionals,  recruitment  of  highly  qualified 
Individuals  from  outside  the  government  to 
take  the  places  of  the  retirees  is  also  becom- 
ing harder,  as  outstanding  candidates  observe 
not  only  the  present  inadequacy  of  our  high- 
er-level salaries  but  also  the  limited 
pro^>ect8  for  an  improvement  in  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  even  beginning  to  see  cases  where 
some  present  federal  employees  are  declining 
promotions  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
assume  the  burdens  of  a  mor»  difficult  Job 
without  a  commensurate  Increase  In  pay 

So  far,  these  problenus  have  onlv  had  a 
limited  impact  on  the  qup.lity  of  the"  govern- 
ment, but  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  we 
will  begin  to  see  a  precipitous  erosion  of  the 
career  service's  best  talents  if  action  Is  not 
taken  soon. 

Already  we  can  see  danger  signs — top  re- 
searchers leaving  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  Social  Security  Administration 
unable  to  fill  Its  chief  actuarv  position  for 
nearly  a  year— and  these  types  of  cases  are 
multiplying. 

Last  year,  a  special  nine-member  panel 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  studied  the 
executive  pay  situation  and  recommended 
an  immediate  25  p>ercent  pay  raise  for  top 
offi.;ials  in  all  three  branches  of  government. 

Rresldent  Nixon  agreed  with  this  recom- 
mendation, but  decided  to  phase  the  Increase 
over  three  years,  with  a  7.6  percent  increase 
each  year.  He  recommended  this  approach 
to  Congress  in  February  of  this  year.  In 
March,  Congress  rejected  the  President's 
recommendation. 

Many  knowledgeable  observers  felt  this 
rejection  was  largely  because  a  pay  raise  for 
Congress  was  included  in  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  this  is  always  a  politically  volatile 
subject  in  an  election  year. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  action  to 
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ease  the  Impact  of  the  pay  1  reeze  on  the 
Executive  Branch's  ability  to  »rry  out  the 
management  of  federal  progra;  as.  the  Presi- 
dent decided  It  was  necessary]  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  this  subject 

Therefore,    he    submitted    a    new    recom- 
mendation. 

However,   this   new   pay 
would   not  provide  any   pay 
gress.  nor  would  It  afifect  any 
currently    at   the    congressional 
of  842,500  or  higher.  The  char 
the    effect    of   the   Presidents 
mendatlon. 

Raising  the  ceUlng  on  carefer 
pay  to  $41,000  will  not  eliminate 
presslon — some  employees  In 
and  aS-18  will  stlU  be  recelvl 
less  than  comparability  with 
prise  would  call  for — but  it  will 
alleviate  the  compression  proqiem 
help  our  top  career  employee, 
the  financial  ground  they  ha\Je 
past  few  years, 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
rapidly  on  the  President's 
since  fast  action  on  this  matt*r 
to  our  efforts  to  maintain  th( 
managerial  work  force  the 
developed  In  Its  career  service 
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Executive  schedule  level 


Level  I  (Cabinet  memt)ers) 

Level  II  (Deputy  Secretaries  and  heads 

ol  a  lew  major  agencies,  etc.). .  

Level  III  (heads  ol  most  mator  agencies. 

etc.) 

Level  IV  (Assistant  SecreUnes.  etc.) — 
Level  V  (heads  ol  major  bureaus,  etc., 

and  ceiling  on  career  pay) 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presld;nt,  there  is 
no  way  to  "prove"  the  deg]  ee  to  which 
busing  and  desegregation  br  ng  us  closer 
to  our  goal  of  equality  in  edacation,  and 
in  society  at  large.  But  wh;it  I  thought 
were  some  particularly  instructive  ob- 
servations about  the  value  cf  desegrega- 
tion were  made  recently  by  a  teacher  in 
one  of  our  local  school  systems,  and 
were  reprinted  last  Friday.  May  31.  in 
the  Washington  Post  columfi  of  William 
Raspberry. 

The  teacher.  Phoebe  E.  duppett,  is  a 
reading  specialist  in  the  Prnce  (jeorges 
County,  Md.,  public  school  system.  She 
reported  that  desegregation — through 
busing — has  made  visible  progress  in 
correcting  inequalities,  ranging  from 
"little  inequities,"  like  the  a  ,ailability  of 
chocolate  milk  and  ice  cream,  to  "more 
profound  discrepancies,"  liki;  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  teaching  materials.  And 
she  found  that  desegregation  brought 
new  cooperation  and  positive  attitudes 
among  students  and  parentis,  bringing 
black  and  white  together,  "learning  com- 
passion and  coming  to  understand  each 
other's  values." 

Ms.  Cuppett's  observations  may  not 
qualify  as  scltetlfic  proof  (»f  the  value 
of  busing  in  her  county,  and  they  do  not 
pretend  to  demonstrate  tha ;  the  details 
of  that  desegregation  plan  are  perfect. 
But  they  illu-strate  well  aii  important 
reason  for  maintaining  our  jommltment 
to  destfgregation — that  witliout  busing, 
we  would  have  no  insurance  that  anyone 


would  "care  enough  to  spend  equal  time, 
effort  and  money  on  neighborhood 
schools." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  William  Raspberry  coliunn 
containing  Ms.  Cuppett's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  31.  19741 

WiTHOOT    BtJsiNG,    Would    Antone    Really 

Care? 

( By  William  Rswpberry ) 

Phoebe  E.  Cuppett,  a  teacher  in  the  Prince 
George's  County  schools,  takes  impassioned 
exception  to  some  things  I  had  to  say  re- 
cently against  the  primacy  of  racial  balance 
in  the  public  schools.  She  took  particular 
exception  to  a  paragraph  that  said: 

"Granted  the  popularity  of  the  antibusing 
sentiment  doesn't  make  it  right.  But  if 
you're  going  to  push  a  clearly  unpopular  pro- 
gram, you  ought  to  be  damned  sure  that  the 
struggle  and  the  risk  of  losing  are  worth  it." 

Here  are  excerpts  from  her  response: 

In  the  last  analysis,  you  seemed  to  advo- 
cate that  It  may  be  better  simply  to  shore  up 
the  neighborhood  schools  and  forget  the 
painful  continuation  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  the  dubious  value  of  racial  balance. 
"The  time,  effort  and  money  spent  on  bus- 
ing could  be  better  used  for  other  things. 
Like  better  schools,  for  Instance," 

The  question  In  my  mind  Is  that  if  busing 
were  removed  (like  the  Ten  Commandments 
from  society),  what  would  Insure  that  any- 
one would  care  enough  to  spend  equal  time, 
effort  and  money  on  neighborhood  schools? 

Even  with  the  busing,  certain  hardcore 
conservative  factions  In  and  out  of  the 
county  school  system  would  like  to  curtail 
the  momentum  made  since  Jan.  29.  1973. 
The  County  Council  is  proposing  a  gigantic 
funding  cut.  This  will  affect  the  sizes  of 
classrooms  and  will  place  a  greater  burden 
on  the  possibility  of  the  Integration  plan 
working  more  and  more  smoothly. 

Most  appalling,  the  school  board  proposes 
to  do  away  with  Head  Start  and  to  concen- 
trate on  developing  the  lack  of  modern,  in- 
novative methods  by  reinstating  corporal 
punishment.  If  these  proposals  are  carried 
through,  the  disEidvantaged  children  of  the 
lower  socio-economic  areas  will  not  receive 
the  chance  to  "catch  up."  Many  of  the 
human  relations  programs  set  \ip  last  year 
will  be  axed.  Remember,  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening with  busing.  Are  we  to  be  intimi- 
dated to  lose  the  significant  gains  we  made 
last  year?  .  .  . 

I  was  hired  in  1970  as  a  reading  specialist. 
It  was  my  assignment  to  visit  four  or  five 
schools  a  week  to  offer  my  services.  Some  of 
the  things  I  saw  were  little  inequities,  such 
as  children  never  seeing  chocolate  milk  or 
ice  cream  in  their  cafeterias.  (Later  on  when 
white  children  arrived  at  some  of  these 
schools,  the  chocolate  milk  and  ice  cream 
did,  too.) 

More  profound  discrepancies  were  observed 
In  the  ways  resources  were  supplied  to  the 
schools.  A  lack  of  nutterlals  and  a  surfeit 
of  out-of-date  textbooks  were  often  In  evi- 
dence In  the  p>oorer  neighborhood  schools. 
Sometimes  the  attitudes  of  Individual  teach- 
ers were  not  tolerant.  .  .  . 

I  remember  my  feeling  of  shock  and  help- 
lessness shortly  after  arriving  In  1072  at  my 
present  school.  I  found  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  school  was  reading  two  or  more  years 
below  grade  level.  How  could  one  reading 
teacher  ever  begin  to  help  two  or  three  hun- 
dred children  with  Individual  and  specific 
needs  so  severe? 

Shortly  afterward,  the  order  to  desegre- 
gate came.  A  great  many  of  those  children 
needing  crucial  help  were  bused  out  to  more 
prosperous    neighborhood    schools.    A    large 


number  of  children  from  those  schools  came 
to  ours.  A  strange  mixture  of  white  and 
black  adult  liberals  suddenly  Joined  hands 
to  try  to  make  this  Important  changeover 
work.  Perhaps  10  or  15  persona  came  to  me, 
volunteering  to  work  without  pay,  helping 
children  learn  to  read.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  a  Utopia.  We  have  little  frictions 
and  sometimes  fights  on  the  playground.  But 
we  also  have  children  making  friends  and 
children  acquiring  knowledge  of  each  other's 
culture.  Most  significant  to  me,  we  have  a 
larger  part  of  the  school  population  reading 
on  grade  level.  The  children  who  were  the 
farthest  behind  have  caught  up  by  one,  two 
and  sometimes  three  grade  levels  within 
little  more  than  a  year's  time.  This  Is  ex- 
citing! 

Was  busing  worth  it?  I  have  only  to  look 
at  two  of  my  sixth  grade  student  volunteer 
reading  tutors  in  order  to  know.  Michael  is 
black.  Cathy  Is  white.  Both  sets  of  parents 
have  helped  as  volunteer  aides  and  tut<»« 
during  the  changeover. 

Before  the  January  order,  Michael  was  a 
fifth  grader  reading  on  a  3.2  level.  This  year 
he  Is  on  a  sixth  grade  level  In  reading.  Mi- 
chael and  Cathy  and  I  have  many  rap  ses- 
sions together.  After  watching  "The  Auto- 
biography of  Miss  Jane  Plttman,"  we  talked 
about  it. 

Cithy's  eyes  grew  wide  with  shock  and 
sadness.  "I  never  knew  white  people  had 
treated  black  people  In  that  way,"  she  said. 
Her  friend  Michael  made  the  evils  of  past 
humanity  more  real  and  more  unjust  than 
a  thousand  abstract  lectures  could  have. 

As  an  adult  I  am  learning,  too.  Being  a 
WASP  from  a  tiny  Pennsylvania  town  where 
seeing  a  black  American  Is  a  rarity  has  made 
me  dig  deeply  Into  my  own  set  of  prejudices 
and  lack  of  them  to  "know  where  I  am  at." 

It  Is  partly  because  the  busing  forced  us  to 
be  together  that  we  are  together,  learning 
compassion  and  coming  to  understand  each 
other's  values. 


CREDIT  NEEDS  OF  FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  predicted  that 
the  credit  needs  of  America's  farmers 
and  ranchers  will  double  between  1970 
and  1980 — from  $10  billion  annually  to 
$20  billion. 

Ways  and  means  of  providing  this  ad- 
ditional capital  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  myself  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Amendments  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  1972  and  1973  in- 
creased the  amount  of  money  that 
agency  could  lend  to  a  single  customer. 
Because  of  the  inflation  In  the  ensuing 
period,  these  limits  are  already  obso- 
lete, and  I  intend  to  support  legislation 
now  before  Congress  to  double  the  cur- 
rent farm  ownership  and  farm  operating 
loan  limits  of  FHA. 

I  would  add,  however,  that  many  pri- 
vate commercial  banks  and  the  member 
associations  of  the  farm  credit  system 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  help 
meet  this  ever-increasing  credit  need  of 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  has  been 
a  prime  agricultural  lender  for  many 
years  and  has  just  increased  this  effort 
through  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
credit  subsidiary  which  will  attempt  to 
tap  the  major  money  markets  for  funds. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  this  new 
program  and  its  initiator,  Morris  F.  Mil- 
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ler,  chairman  of  the  Omaha  National 
Bank,  appeared  in  the  June  2  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  that  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNNOVJkTTVE    Omaha    Bankis:    He    Taps    the 

Bast's  Funds  ro»  Benefit  or  Farmers 
(By  R.  J.  Maldenberg) 

If  necessity  and  capital  are  the  parents 
o*  Invention,  Morris  Polsom  Miller  must  be 
one  of  the  most  innovative  matchmakers  to 
ply  Wall  Street  In  many  a  year. 

Mr.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Na- 
tional Corporation  and  Its  chief  subsidiary, 
the  Omaha  National  Bank,  recently  helped 
Introduce  an  unusual  method  of  marketing 
commercial  paper — that  Is,  businessmen's 
I.O.O.'s. 

These  buBlnessmen  are  ranchers  and  farm- 
era,  and  their  needs  for  credit  have  never 
been  greater.  But  the  WaU  Street  money 
market  Is  unsettled,  and  the  traditional  gulf 
between  Eastern  bankers  and  the  nation's 
largest  Industry — agriculture — yawns  as  wide 
as  ever. 

The  Omaha  National  Bank  finds  the  prob- 
lem particularly  vexing.  Although  it  Is  the 
largest  bank  In  Its  region.  It  ranks  187th 
among  the  nation's  commercial  banks.  It  Is 
hard  prejsed  to  provide  financing  to  ranchers 
and  fsu-mers. 

"We  can't  make  any  loan  for  more  than 
$4-mllllon,"  Mr.  Miller  explained  at  break- 
fast In  New  York  the  other  day.  "With  both 
record  plantings  Snd  the  dlstresaed  cattle 
market  putting  pressure  on  us,  we  bad  to 
find  a  way  Into  outside  money  markets." 

The  way  seems  simple.  In  retrospect. 
Omaha  National  formed  a  subsidiary,  the 
Ag-Co  Corporation,  which  began  operations 
late  In  May.  Ag-Ck>'B  plan  Is  to  make  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers,  put  up  25  per  cent 
of  the  money  and  turn  over  the  rest  of  the 
loan  (commercial  paper)  to  Blyth  Eastman 
DUIon  &  Co.,  Inc..  the  big  Wall  Strict  In- 
Tsstment  banking  house. 

To  make  the  commercial  paper  attractive 
to  Investors,  the  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety 
Company  Insures  the  loans  against  default. 
Blyth  Eastman  Dillon  then  markets  the 
paper,  with  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  acting  a£  paying  agent  and  doing 
the  paperwork. 

For  Investors,  It  Is  the  first  time  that  In- 
sured commercial  paper  backed  by  "prime 
n aires"  has  become  available.  Such  invest- 
ment Instruments  mature  In  about  six 
months  and  carry  Interst  rates  1.5  or  2  per 
cent  above  the  prime  rate. 

"Initially,  most  of  the  paper  will  represent 
loans  to  the  hard-pressed  cattle  feeders  who 
are  losing  about  $150  on  every  animal  they 
sell  today,"  MI".  Miller  said  In  his  direct  man- 
ner. 

Beellng  off  figures  without  hesitation,  the 
SS-year-old  Omaha  banker  described  the 
plight  of  the  cattle  feeders. 

"On.  one  hand,"  be  said,  "It  takes  eight 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef, 
and  grain  prices  are  still  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  consvimers  can't  afford  or  won't  buy 
u  much  beef  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago." 

Cattle  feeders  have  become  caught  between 
their  own  progress  and  the  public's  growing 
concern  over  the  environment.  Unlike  many 
breeders,  who  have  the  pastures  needed  to 
feed  calves,  the  feeders  pack  100  to  160  calves 
and  yearlings  onto  each  acre. 

Not  only  do  their  feedlots  lack  grass,  Mr. 
Miller  pointed  out.  but  also  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  animal  waste  aggravates  the  cost 
of  expensive  feedstuffs. 

"The  feedlots  have  moved  closer  to  the 
markets,  usually  expanding  tirban  centers," 
he  said,  "and  the  people  there  don't  want 
that  waste  polluting  ttaelr  waterways  and 
lands. 


"This  also  means  that  expansion  Is  often 
out  of  the  question.  And  let's  remember  that 
76  percent  of  our  beef  production  today 
comes  from  feedlots." 

It  was  a  far  different  situation  20  years  ago 
when  Americans  began  consuming  more  beef 
than  pork  and  the  relatively  new  type  of 
feedlot  operator  began  thriving  on  cheap 
subsidized  grain  and  plenty  of  available  acre- 
age. 

Although  the  livestock  Industry  Is  rt^ld- 
ly  becoming  Integrated  (horizontally  and 
vertically)  into  huge  companies,  their  names 
remain  largely  \inknown  to  Eastern  money 
managers. 

"Besides,"  the  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Na- 
tional Bank  continued,  "most  big  banks  fa- 
vor customers  who  generate  dejwslt  flows 
such  as  retailers,  manufacturers  and  the  like. 
Feedlot  operators  don't  generate  this  kind  of 
Interest-free  dejKsslts." 

Mr.  Miller  ought  to  know.  He  was  born  In 
Omaha,  the  center  of  the  nation's  beef  In- 
dustry, and  he  was  the  son  of  an  owner  of  a 
grain  milling  company  that  was  sold  21  years 
ago  to  the  Kellogg  Company,  the  cereal  pro- 
ducer. 

"As  long  as  people  eat  every  day,"  he  said 
over  his  fried  eggs  and  sausages  at  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  "our  town  will  have  a 
stable  economy.  But  we  do  have  problems  in 
finding  work  for  those  people  In  the  packing 
houses.  The  decentralization  of  packing  firms 
has  reduced  that  employment  sector." 

Mr.  Miller's  home  town,  Omaha.  Is  never- 
theless a  prosperous  city  of  350,000  within  a 
metropolitan  area  of  550,000.  With  the  move- 
ment of  packing  houses  closer  to  urban  mar- 
kets, the  Western  BHectrlc  Company  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Corporation  have  become  the 
city's  major  employers,  he  said. 

"We  still  have  fine  schools;  I  mean  public 
schools  and  all  my  famUy  has  gone  to  them." 

After  attending  Omaha  public  schools,  he 
eao'ned  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  business 
administration  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1940.  Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  MUler 
entered  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  spent  39 
months  In  the  Far  East,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  major. 

Upon  his  discharge,  he  Joined  a  small  bank 
as  a  bookkeeper.  Within  a  year  he  switched 
to  another  small-town  bank  as  a  teller,  a 
position  he  held  five  years. 

"It  all  began  to  happen  In  1951,"  he  re- 
called. In  that  year  he  moved  back  to  Omaha 
and  Joined  the  bank  he  now  heads  as  assist- 
ant cashier.  He  married  a  doctor's  daughter 
a  year  later  and  was  soon  recalled  to  active 
service  In  the  Korean  War.  He  emerged  as  a 
reserve  colonel. 

Since  then  he  has  quickly  moved  up 
Omaha  National's  organizational  ladder.  He 
was  named  a  director  In  1958,  vice  president 
in  1962,  president  In  1969  and  a  chairman  a 
few  months  later. 

One  former  mentor  at  Omaha  National 
who  has  long  known  Mr.  Miller  observed 
recently:  "Moe  Is  a  serious  banker.  I  don't 
care  what  sports  he  says  he  plays,  he  Is  and 
has  always  been  a  no-nonsense  banker." 

But  there  Is  another  side  of  Mr.  Miller.  On 
June  8,  he  will  receive  a  medal  from  the 
Israeli  Cover lunent  for  his  efforts  over  the 
years  to  both  aid  that  nation  and  relations 
between  Omaha's  Christian  and  Jewish 
communities. 

A  present  officer  of  the  bank  commented: 
"Moe  won't  slap  you  on  the  back,  and  he 
won't  stab  you  In  the  back.  Besides  his  wife 
and  three  children,  I  don't  think  anything 
counts  with  Moe  but  the  bank.  All  I  can 
add  Is  that  his  golf  is  mediocre,  his  politics 
is  Nebraska  Republican  and  his  faith  Is  in 
America." 

Asked  to  comment  on  that  estimation,  Mr. 
Miller  replied  that  he  also  had  faith  In  the 
nation's  agricultural  strength  and  ability  to 
serve  as  an  international  breadbasket, 
adding: 

"Oh,  I  suppose  we  won't  be  eating  as  much 
beef  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past 


because  of  the  groulng  demand  for  grain  as 
human  food.  Another  factor  Is  that  beef 
doesn't  keep  as  well  as  pork,  which  can  be 
smoked,  or  poultry  and  fish,  which  can  be 
frozen  for  long  periods." 

While  many  packing  houses  are  expand- 
ing into  the  production  and  finishing  of  live- 
stock, the  Omaha  banker  does  not  expect  any 
Oeneral  Motors  to  develop  In  agriculture. 
For  one  thing,  Midwest  and  Par  West  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  traditionally  fought 
against  large  Interest  controlling  water  rights. 
And  available  water,  rather  than  capital,  de- 
termines the  size  of  farms  and  ranches. 

"Our  part  of  the  country  has  also  had 
strong  prejudices  against  bigness  In  any 
form,"  Mr.  Miller  observed.  "So  we  may  see 
the  old  system  returning  to  the  beef  Indxis- 
try." 

The  old  system  was  one  In  which  farmers 
used  some  of  their  autumn  harvest  earnings 
to  buy  calves  or  yearlings,  fed  them  on  the 
grain  put  aside  for  that  purpose  and  then 
marketed  the  mature  animals  In  late  spring. 
The  farmer-feeder  also  had  enough  land  to 
accommodate  animal  waste  without  disturb- 
ing his  community's  ecology. 

However,  the  old  system  will  not  lessen  the 
farmer's  demands  for  credit,  for  as  prices 
rise  for  crops,  equipment  and  land,  so  does 
the  need  for  financing  Increase. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  banks  only  provide 
some  35  per  cent  of  the  farmer  and  rancher 
financing  today.  "The  rest  comes  from  the 
credits  extended  by  seed,  equipment,  fertil- 
izer and  other  'input'  providers  the  farmer 
deals  with,  or  the  various  Federal  agricul- 
tural lending  agencies." 

Omaha  National  would  like  to  expand  Its 
agricultural  lending,  which  now  accounts  for 
a  third  of  the  bank's  loan  portfolio  of  some 
$340-mUllon. 

"But  that  would  require  branching  and 
most  Midwest  states,  including  Nebraska,  do 
not  permit  branching.  It's  part  of  the  fear 
or  dislike  of  bigness,"  Mr.  Miller  said. 

"As  to  more  immediate  things,  I'm  going 
back  to  Omaha,  pick  the  family  up  and  fly 
out  to  our  little  place  in  Wyoming  for  a  week 
of  trout  fishing.  Now  there  is  this  trout 
stream  Just  a  few  feet  from  our  door  out 

there " 

THE  BIG  FARM  LENDERS 

[In  millions  of  dollan,  as  o(  Jum  30, 19731 


ToUl 

igricul- 

tural  Total 

loans      deposits 


Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco J717. 1  $38,881.7 

Security   Pacific   National    Bank,    Los 

Angeles. 269.5  11,30*.? 

Valley  National  Bank,  Phoenix 204.3  2,249.0 

Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco...  136.5  6,532.1 

United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles 127.8  6,388  4 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  San  Francisco 121.8  8.317.1 

Omaha  National  Bank,  Omaha 106.4  419L8 

Seattis-First  National  Bank,  Seattle 103.7  2,625.6 

Idaho  First  National  Bank.  Boise 88.3  688.5 

First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Greg 71.9  2,106.1 

First  National  Bank,  Phoenix 69.5  1,492.8 

First  National  Bank.  Chicago 67.9  10,725.5 

U.S.  National  Bank,  San  Diego,  Calif."...  67. 1  933.9 

National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle 60.6  1,687.6 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York 57.0  26,175.8 


>  Bank  Insolvent  Oct.  18,  1973.  Assets  and  liabilities  Uken 
over  by  Crocker  National  Bank. 

Source:  Compiled  by  American  Banker. 


DELAWARE   STATE   JAYCEES   CAM- 
PAIGN TO  REDUCE  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Alcohol  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  I 
cosponsored,  recognizes  the  magnitude  of 
alcoholism  as  a  major  health  problem. 
Although  passage  of  this  legislation  is  a 
major  landmark  In  the  fight  to  eliminate 
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alcoholism,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  There 
la  still  a  great  deal  of  wotk  to  be  done. 

Once  again,  Delaware  Is  taking  a  lead 
in  the  battle  to  stamp  outi  this  insidious 
disease.  The  Delaware  $tate  Jaycees 
have  launched  a  media  campaign  to  call 
attention  to  this  health  piHiblem,  and  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  9  million  al- 
coholics in  the  United  States.  Further, 
the  Delaware  State  Jayce«s  have  joined 
their  national  organizatioh  in  sponsor- 
ing "Operation  Threshold^"  a  program 
which  is  aimed  at  reduciiig  alcoholism. 

Mr.  President,  I  commiid  the  Dela- 
ware State  Jaycees  for  the<r  fine  work  in 
fostering  public  awareness  of  alcoholism 
and  the  need  to  prevent  ill  and  treat  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion, introduced  in  the  Delaware  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  State  Representative 
Hudson  E.  Gruwell,  which  oommends  the 
Delaware  State  Jaycees,  ie  printed  in 
the  Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKSOLtmoN      I 

To  call  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  people 
of  Delaware  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  the  Delaware  State  Jaycees  In  the  cam- 
paign to  reduce  alcoholism 
Whereas,  despite  the  services  of  hoepltals, 
detoxification  centers   and   medical   sctenc© 
generally  there  U  a  continuing  growth  of  al- 
coholism In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  alcoholism  Is  considered  the  most 
Insidious  drug-related  disease;  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Stale  Jaycees  are 
calling  attention  to  this  mentally,  physically 
and  emotlon&Uy-crlppllr.g  disease  with  a 
aeries  of  commercials  used  by  WDOV,  Dover 
radio  station,  and  other  radio  stations;  and 
Whereas,  this  commercial  states  that  there 
are  nine  million  alcoholics  It  the  United 
States,  that  alcoholism  is  th#  number-one 
health  problem,  that  fifty  percent  of  traffic 
fatalities  are  alcohol -related,  and  that  460,- 
000  alcoholics  In  the  United  $tate9  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve;  and 

Whereas,  the  Delaware  Stata  Jaycees  have 
joined  their  national  organization  In  spon- 
soring Operation  Threshold  which  seeks  to 
reduce  alcoholism. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolyed  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  thft  General  As- 
sembly of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  wishes  to  commend  most  sincerely 
the  campaign  of  the  Delaware  State  Jaycees 
and  especially  the  excellently-prepared  com- 
mercial used  by  Radio  Statloa  WDOV  and 
other  media  outlets  In  the  drive  to  reduce 
alcoholism. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that!  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delafware  by  this 
joint  resolution  expresses  the  ^flsh  that  this 
campaign  to  reduce  this  Insidious  disease  be 
continued  not  oaly  by  the  Delaware  State 
Jaycees  but  by  aU^of  the  publit  and  private 
agencies  now  engaged  In  this  vork. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  oopies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  conVeyed  to  each  member 
of  the  Delaware  Congresslonajl  Delegation 
for  tbelr  consideration  and  cocberatlon. 
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ture's  28th  annual  honor  awards  cere- 
mony in  Washington  the  only  recipient 
of  the  Superior  Service  Award  for  Rural 
Community  Development  was  the  West 
Virginia  Mountaineers  for  Rural  Prog- 
ress Council.  This  is  a  statewide  orga- 
nization based  in  Morgantown.  This 
well-deserved  award  is  the  culmination 
of  diligent  efforts  and  effective  plan- 
ning. TTie  Department  of  Agriculture 
cited  the  coun^ — 

For  significant  achievement  In  obtaining 
Federal,  State,  and  County  agency  coopera- 
tion In  rural  development  efforts;  and  for 
creating  awareness  and  motivating  local  citi- 
zens, groups,  and  organizations  Into  a  total 
rural  develc^ment  program. 

The  West  Virginia  Mountaineers  for 
Rural  Progress  Council — MRP — is  the 
fourth  State  organization  to  receive  the 
Superior  Service  Award  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development. 

The  MRP  and  Its  county  committees 
provide  collective  leadership  through 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  to  encourage  local  partic- 
ipation in  achieving  various  rural  pro- 
gram objectives.  The  West  Virginia  MRP 
Council  stresses  interagency  cooperation 
and  full  resource  commitment. 

Pour  years  ago  West  Virginia's  Rural 
Development  Committee — with  its  theme 

"Mountaineers    for    Rural    Progress" 

determined  that  rural  progress  in  West 
Virginia  could  not  be  effective  without  a 
combined  and  coordinated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  effort  to  Improve  our 
State's  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. The  MRP  stressed  that  greater 
progress  can  be  achieved  through  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  existing  resources 
and  a  constant  endeavor  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  programs  already  being 
undertaken  by  other  agencies. 

Through  this  unique  organizational 
framework  and  communications  system, 
rural  development  in  West  Virginia  has 
made  significant  gains.  The  council  co- 
ordinates rural  development  activities, 
reviews  the  monthly  reports  of  the  coun- 
ty MRP  committees,  and  monitors  the 
progress  of  various  programs. 

The  Mountaineers  for  Rural  Progress 
nomination  report  states: 

For  the  first  time  in  West  Virginia  history. 
Federal,  State,  and  County  Agencies,  along 
with  local  groups,  are  meeting  together  and 
accomplishing  rural  progress  that  no  one 
agency  covild  achieve  alone. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OOMMENDS 
THE  WEST  VIROINiA  MOUN- 
TAINEERS FOR  RURAL  PROGRESS 
COUNCIL  FOR  SUPERIOR  SERV- 
ICE AWARD  IN  RUFdAL  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOP?.IENT:  CITES 
COOPERATION  BY  ikLL  LEVELS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  | 

Mr.   RANDOLPH    l*r.   Prfesldent.   on 

of  Agilcul- 


May  16  at  the  Department 


Mr.  President,  having  sponsored  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  I  am  Intensely  aware  of 
the  neeed  for  the  role  being  exercised  by 
Moimtaineers  for  Rural  Progress.  Prac- 
tical realities  of  limited  funding  and  re- 
sources demand  that  we  approach  social 
and  economic  development  on  a  regional 
basis  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

To  help  achieve  its  objectives,  MRP  has 
formed  10  State  committees  comprised  of 
leaders  In  business,  Industry,  education, 
and  local  and  State  government.  These 
committees  are  waste  disposal;  environ- 
mental Improvement  «md  rural  beautl- 
flcatlon;  agriculture;  land  use  develop- 
ment; forestry;  econ-envlronment;  en- 
vironmental education;  vocational,  tech- 
nical and  adult  education;  water  recrea- 
tion; and  wildlife  resources. 


These  committees  are  working  toward 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  solve  criti- 
cal State  problems.  These  efforts  include 
the  initiation  of  new  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  a  statewide  land-use  con- 
ference, material  recycling  workshops, 
and  county  recreation  plans.  The  county 
MRP  committees  can  provide  Increas- 
ingly greater  assistance  in  the  planning 
of  such  vital  facilities  as  sewage  treat- 
ment and  water  systems. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meeet  with  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Mountaineers  for 
Rural  Progress  State  Council  following 
the  agriculture  awards  ceremony.  Those 
able  to  attend  the  ceremonies  were:  J. 
Kenton    Lambert,    Director,     Farmers 
Home  Administration;  James  S.  Bennett, 
State  conservationist.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  former  chairman  of  the  MRP 
State  Council;  Qus  R.  Douglass,  Commis- 
sioner.  State  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Edward   H.   Post,    executive    secretary. 
State  Department  of  Highways,  repre- 
senting William  S.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Highways;  H.  G. 
Woodrum,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, representing  Ira  S.  Latimer,  Jr., 
director.    Department    of    Natural    Re- 
sources; Carl  S.  Thomas,  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical,  and  Adult  Education, 
representing    Daniel    B.    Taylor,    State 
superintendent   of   schools;    Ronald  L. 
Stump,  director.  Cooperative  Extension 
Service;     George    Heldrich,    president. 
West  Virginia  District  Supervisors  Asso- 
ciation; Alfred  Troutt,  forest  supervisor, 
Monongahela  National  Forest;  William 
B.  Brldgforth,  field  representative,  Rural 
Electrical   Administration;    Dr.    George 
W.  Hess,  USDA  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service;  Dr.  B.  L.  Cofllndaffer. 
president,  Bluefleld  and  Concord  State 
Colleges,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Mountaineers  for  Rural  Progress  State 
Coimcil ;  and  Kermlt  R.  Zinn,  State  exec- 
utive director.  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  and  presently 
the  chairman  of  the  MRP  State  Council. 
Other  members  of  the  State  oouncfl 
Include  Betty  Dean,  executive  director. 
West  Virginia  Council  of  Towns  and 
Cities;   Orus  L.  Bennett,  research  soil 
scientist.  Agricultural  Research  Services; 
John  D.  Hurd,  executive  secretary,  West 
Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Carl  L.  Bradford,  director.  Office  of  Fed- 
eral-State Relations;  Dr.  N.  H.  Dyer,  di- 
rector. West  Virginia  State  Department 
of  Health;  William  W.  Myers,  president. 
West    Virginia    Banker's    Association; 
Donald   L.   Fogus,   executive   secretjuy, 
West  Virginia  Forests,  Inc.;  Dr.  Homer 
Evans,  acting  dean.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity College  of  Agriculture;  Richard 
Shelton,   executive  director,  West  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Coimty  Officials;  and 
James  White,  president.  West  Virginia 
Homebullders"  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  council  and  the  many 
citizens  and  Government  officials  re- 
sponsible for  this  award.  West  Virginia 
Mountaineers  for  Rural  Progress  Coun- 
cil Is  a  splendid  example  of  cooperation 
by  all  levels  of  government  in  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  and  projects  that 
best  respond  to  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
icans, particularly  through  the  active 
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participation  by  citizens  at  the  grass- 
roots leveL 


EZIMBANK  ENERGY  LOANS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star- News  May  31,  en- 
titled "Ex-Im  Oil  Loans  Drawing  Fire." 

This  article  details  the  shocking 
shortages  of  oil  drilling  equipment  and 
production  machinery  which  have  been 
created  in  this  country  by  Eximbank 
subsidies  of  overseas  operations. 

Since  last  June,  according  to  the  arti- 
cle, the  Eximbank  has  financed  the  ex- 
port overseas  of  $460  million  of  explora- 
tion, production,  transport,  and  refinery 
material,  at  6-percent  and  7-percent  in- 
terest— while  the  prime  rate  today  In 
this  country  Is  llVi  percent.  In  this  sit- 
uation, no  businessman  in  his  right 
mind  would  focus  his  energy  develop- 
ment efforts  in  this  country;  If  this  na- 
tional policy  has  a  name.  It  should  be 
"Total  Energy  Dependence — 1980." 

I  have  Introduced  S.  3229,  to  absolute- 
ly prohibit  Eximbank  participation  In 
the  proposed  multlbillion  dollar  Sibe- 
rian energy  development  project.  This 
utlcle  makes  clear  that  in  addition  to 
enacting  S.  3229,  we  must  reconsider 
the  entire  Issue  of  Eximbank  financing 
of  foreign  energy  projects.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  full  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

May  31, 1974] 

Ex-lM  OzL  Loans  Drawino  Pibk 

(By  John  Holuaha) 

Independent  oil  producers  are  complain- 
ing bitterly  that  the  nation's  Project  In- 
dependence Is  being  undermined  by  low- 
coat  govermnent-baeked  loans  for  the  export 
of  drilling  and  refining  equipment  despite 
shortage  at  home. 

'This  is  nonsense,"  one  independent 
promoter  snorted.  "Here  we  have  this  pro- 
gram that's  supposed  to  make  us  self-suffi- 
cient (In  energy)  but  the  Kxport-ImpOTt 
Bank  is  giving  long-term  credits  at  7  per- 
cent to  export  a  flood  of  pipe  and  equipment. 

"Even  If  I  could  get  It.  I'd  have  to  pay 
prima  rate."  The  prime  bank  lending  rate  la 
now  at  a  record  11 V4  percent. 

A  search  of  Kx-Im  Bank  records  shows  that 
since  last  June  the  bank  has  made  available 
more  than  $200  mUllon  to  finance  the  export 
of  some  $460  million  of  explorat<My,  produc- 
tion, transport  and  refinery  materials. 

Interestingly,  some  $340  million  of  this  has 
been  agreed  to  since  the  October  Arab  oU 
embargo. 

Some  of  the  financing  arrangements  in- 
clude: SllghUy  over  $6  miUion  for  an  offshore 
drlUlng  rig  to  be  used  In  the  Arab  emirate 
of  Abu  Dhabi.  Abu  Dbabl  is  a  member  of 
OPEC,  the  organization  that  coordinated  the 
cutoff  of  oil  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
Credits  up  to  $100  *"»nrm  to  build  an  oU 
pipeline  from  the  0\ilf  of  Suez  to  Alexandria, 
Kgypt.  The  line  wlU  be  owned  50  percent  of 
Kgypt,  with  the  remainder  shared  by  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar— aU 
OPEC  members. 

$4  million   for   drilling   rigs   to   be   used 

by  a  subsidiary  of  AshUnd  OU  Co.  in  Nlgerta. 

$49.6   million   for   desulfiirlzatlon    equlp- 

znaQt  at  a  refinery  In  the  w^>iftmft  lalanda. 


The  plant  Is  owned  by  Standard  OU  of  Cali- 
fornia and  IVew  England  Petroleum  Corp. 

Most  of  these  locuis  were  made  at  a  6  per- 
cent Interest  rate,  since  the  Increase  to  7 
percent  did  not  come  until  February.  Ex- 
Im  Bank  usually  advances  46  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  to  be  exported,  with  a 
commercial  bank  advancing  a  slmUar  amount 
and  the  buyer  putting  10  percent  down.  Ex- 
Im  wiU  guarantee  the  bank  loan  In  some 
cases. 

Although  Ex-Im  does  not  receive  a  regular 
appropriation  from  the  government,  its  loans 
are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  it  was  InltlaUy  cap- 
italized by  $1  blUlon  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

There  Is  Uttle  question  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  oil  exploration  and  production 
machinery  in  the  United  States.  The  recent 
tripling  of  the  price  of  crude  oU  has  touched 
off  a  wildcatters'  boom. 

J.  A.  Mull  of  Mull  DrllUng  Co.  in  Wichita, 
Kan.  Is  a  typical  explorer. 

"I've  got  40  locations.  Including  offsets,  I 
oould  be  drUUng  now.  But  I've  only  got  two 
rigs  and  three  strings  of  casing  (the  pipe  used 
to  line  the  drilled  shaft).  It's  so  bad  that 
we're  pulling  secondhand  casing  out  of  wells 
In  Louisiana  that  are  35  years  old." 

Other  bottlenecks  are  In  drilling  pipe  ("I've 
been  promised  only  two  strings  this  quarter") 
and  the  rigs  themselves.  ("They  said  18  to 
24  months  was  the  best  delivery  they  could 
promise.") 

"And,  hell,  there  isn't  a  pumping  unit  in 
the  country,"  he  adds. 

An  aide  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
which  has  looked  Into  domestic  production 
problems,  concurs  on  the  shortage. 

"Part  of  the  problem  of  ooiuse,  la  that 
anybody  who  can  string  two  pipes  together 
Is  out  In  his  back  yard  trying  to  pimch 
holes,"  be  said. 

But  another  factor  la  llnka  between  the 
major  oil  companies  and  equipment  pro- 
ducers and  lenders,  he  adds.  "We  hear  stories 
of  equipment  heading  down  toward  the  Gulf. 
Instead  of  turning  up  In  the  production  fields 
It  heads  toward  the  port  of  Houston  and 
Galveston." 

"There  Is  also  the  issue  of  whether  it  is 
better  to  use,  say,  four  rigs  on  10,000  barrel - 
a-day  wells  In  the  United  States  or  send  them 
to  foxir  different  countries  overseas  for  50,000- 
barrel  wells." 

The  problem  of  resource  allocation,  the 
aide  says,  "Is  terribly  complex." 

The  attitude  at  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
is  similarly  divided.  A  middle-level  official 
said  the  Ex-Im  Bank  notifies  the  FEO  of 
prospective  loans  for  export  oX  petroleum 
gear.  "If  It's  on  the  critical  list,  we  teU  them 
we'd  rather  they  dldnt  finance  It." 

Does  the  comment  have  any  impact?  "I 
dont  know,  we  dont  foUow  up." 

At  the  policy-making  level,  the  tone  Is 
somewhat  different. 

The  Independents  have  "legitimate  com- 
plaint" when  they  see  badly  needed  equip- 
ment go  overseas  with  the  help  of  the  Ex-Im 
Bank,  an  aide  to  policy  chief  Duke  Llgon 
concedes. 

But  the  FBO  feels  "our  focus  cant  be  so 
narrow  that  we  concentrate  aolely  on  UJ3. 
production.  We  cant  afford  to  Ignore  world 
supply  and  the  effects  on  countries  like 
Japan." 

Ex-Im  Chairman  William  J.  Casey,  a  former 
under  secretary  of  state  for  economic  affairs, 
sees  the  issue  in  terms  of  payments  balances 
and  the  competitive  position  of  American 
Industry. 

"In  some  types  of  equipment  we  have  an 
advantage.  If  we  step  out  of  those  mArkets 
now,  we'd  be  Inviting  other  countries  to  step 
In,"  be  said. 

Caaey  said  It  ooiUd  be  "counterproductive" 
to  sacrifice  these  markets  now  and  be  frozen 
out  of  them  in  a  few  yean  when  production 


of  drUUng  and  refining  machinery  has  caught 
up  to  demand. 

Since  the  oil  companies  claim  they  need 
large  profits  to  finance  exploration,  why  give 
them  low-cost  loans?  Casey  was  asking. 

"Well,  we.  could  sit  here  and  say  use  your 
own  money,"  Casey  said.  "But  other  countries 
like  Britain.  France  and  Japan  support  their 
Industries  more  than  we  do.  Other  countries 
make  5  percent  money  available." 

Casey  added  that  the  bank  has  "been  going 
Blow"  In  financing  the  export  of  materials  in 
short  supply. 

The  FEO  aide  admitted  there  Is  somewhat 
of  a  conflict  between  the  goal  of  VS.  self- 
sufficiency  and  Ex-Im's  role  of  bolstering  pay- 
ments surpluses  through  exports. 

"Up  until  now,  as  you  know,  we've  been 
too  busy  putting  the  fire  out. 

"Now  we're  trying  to  create  some  imlty  of 
approach.  We've  got  to  come  up  with  some 
long-range  policies  to  eliminate  the  bottle- 
necks." 


HOUSING 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  state- 
ment adopted  by  its  executive  council, 
the  AFL-CIO  deplored  heavy  infiation 
pricing  American  families  out  of  the 
housing  market  and  lack  of  legislation 
for  the  poor  who  are  reljring  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  sisslstance.  The  ex- 
ecutive council  also  suggests  solutions 
for  the  crisis  which  are  sound  and  viable: 

We  urge  that  special  assistance  programs 
be  dramatically  expanded,  and  that  direct 
loans  to  low-  and  moderate-income  famlUea 
be  made.  We  urge  the  Administration  to 
accept  the  principle  of  additional  funding 
for  subsidized  housing  programs,  for  new 
public  housing  construction,  and  for  rural 
housing  needs. 

Housing  as  an  Issue  can  no  longer  be 
equated  with  the  Inability  of  the  low-  and 
moderate-Income  family  to  survive  with- 
out Federal  assistance  because  it  repre- 
sents a  social  and  economic  complex  of 
considerations  to  all  Americans.  The 
AFL-CIO  statement  lets  Congress  know 
that  the  public  is  aware  of  measures 
which  actually  shortchange  them,  and 
that  Americans  are  concerned  about 
those  inadequacies.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
AFL-CIO  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxjcknt     by     the     AFL-CIO     Exbcuttvs 
Council  on  Hottbino 

Each  day  as  mortgage  Interest  ratee  climb 
higher  (they  have  passed  9%  with  no  end 
In  Bight) ,  additional  thousands  of  American 
families  are  being  shut  off  from  homeowner- 
ship  and  from  decent  rental  housing. 

By  customary  standards.  Including  those 
of  lenders,  a  family  should  not  have  to  pay 
more  than  25%  of  Its  Income  for  housing. 
With  current  housing  coets,  and  particularly 
the  astronomic  coets  of  mortgage  Interest 
rates,  families  earning  $15,000  a  year  or  less 
cannot  afford  the  monthly  costs  of  buying  an 
average-priced  home,  with  principal  and  in- 
terest payments,  real  estate  taxes,  utilities 
and  hazard  Insurance. 

Some  70%  of  America's  households  have 
an  annual  Income  less  than  $16,000.  Their 
Inability  to  buy  housing  is  the  Icey  to  the 
disastrous  Axop  In  home  building. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  a  reduction 
In  bousing  construction  was  a  major  factor 
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In  the  drop  In  tbe  Oross  Naflonal  Product. 
President  Nixon  continues  tt>  proclaim  his 
"hope"  that  Increased  bousing  production 
will  play  an  Important  role  (u  "upturn"  in 
the  economy  be  predicts,  but  his  one  decisive 
action  In  the  housing  area  ^as  to  suspend 
Federally  subsidized  bousing  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  fcas  made  only 
feeble  and  Ineffectual  efforts,  in  response  to 
this  housing  crisis,  despite  thexole  that  bous- 
ing plays  In  the  country's  ect>nomlc  health. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  chairman  bt  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  admltte<i  that  present 
monetary  policies  will  be  destructive  to  the 
housing  Industry.  This  is  not  an  adeqiiate 
response  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
problems  of  low  and  moderat^  Income  fami- 
lies or  to  the  sad  state  of  the  housing 
Industry.  [ 

The  AFLr-CIO  Executive  [Council  once 
again  calls  upon  the  Administration  to  take 
prompt  action  under  precedents  flrmly  es- 
tablished. We  urge  that  spetlal  assistance 
programs  be  dramatically  expajnded,  and  that 
direct  loans  to  low  and  moperate  income 
families  be  made.  We  urge  the  Administration 
to  accept  the  principle  of  additional  funding 
for  subsidized  housing  progtams,  for  new 
public  housing  construction,  j  and  for  rural 
housing  needs. 

Nothing  short  of  such  majot  and  Immedi- 
ate efforts  can  restore  health  io  the  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  market,  to  the 
housing  Industry  and  to  the  total  economy. 


NIXON  TRIP  TO  MTDBLE  EAST 
UNNECESSAR1 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presidant,  I  applaud 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger's 
month-long  efforts  in  negotiating  a  dis- 
engagement agreement  be(tween  Israel 
and  Syria.  This  is  a  singtilai  accomplish- 
ment which  I  fully  support. 

The  proposed  follow-up!  trip  to  the 
Bliddle  East  by  President  Iftxon.  how- 
ever, is  unnecessary.  I  do  cot  see  what 
benefit  such  a  tour  would  be  except  for 
the  President  himself.  As  noted  historian 
and  political  commentaitor  Arthizr 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  pointed  out  in  his  excel- 
lent article  in  last  Friday's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Nixon's  "magical  ifiystery  tours 
must  be  regarded  as  part  not  of  the  de- 
fense policy  of  the  United  fetates  but  of 
his  own  defense  policy  against  impeach- 
ment." I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Schlesinger's  contribution  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  editorial  page  be 
printed  here  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioil,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lii  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  SI,  1874] 

Mk.  Nccon's  Magical  Mt9t|bt  Totrsa 

(By  Arthtir  Schleslng^,  Jr.) 

President  NUon  has  often '  claimed  that 
foreign  policy  Is  bis  strongest  suit.  In  hl« 
moment  of  extremity,  he  Is  e^dently  deter- 
mined to  play  that  suit  for  lAl  it  Is  worth. 
His  plan  to  visit  the  Middle  Eact  and  the 
Soviet  Union  while  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  weighing  his  fate  therefore 
conlrontA  Congress  and  the  ^^nerican  peo- 
ple with  grave  and  curious  qu^tlons. 

The  only  possible  Justllicatioti  for  tbe  pres- 
idential trips  must  be  that  through  his  phys- 
ical presence  Mr.  NUon  will  win  advantages 
for  the  United  States  that  are  inot  to  he  won 
otherwise.  Congress  Is  entitled  to  know  what 
these  advantages  might  be.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  s^f-endent.  In  the  Middle  Bast 
Mr.  Nixon  would  do  no  more  than  blaai  a 
settlement  already  worked  oult  by  Dr.  Kis- 


singer. In  Moeoow,  If  he  tries  to  go  beyond 
deals  already  completed,  he  woiild  enter  Into 
negotiations  from  tbe  unpi'omlEing  situation 
of  a  President  who,  not  being  able  to  afford 
a  failure,  may  be  tempted  to  pay  too  high 
a  price  for  an  appearance  of  success. 

Until  we  are  told  what  added  benefits  Mr. 
NUon's  personal  touch  will  bring,  his  magical 
mystery  toiirs  must  be  regarded  as  part  not 
of  the  defense  policy  of  the  United  States 
but  of  his  own  defense  policy  against  im- 
peachment. And  if  Congress,  without  ques- 
tion or  objection,  permits  a  President  In 
almost  unprecedented  disrepute  to  wander 
about  the  world  in  a  transparent  effort  to 
shore  up  a  crumbling  political  position  at 
home,  it  wUl  quite  deserve  the  contempt  with 
which  Mr.  Nlzon  has  been  treating  it. 

Mr.  Nixon's  current  strategy  Lb  to  present 
himself,  as  he  did  In  his  recent  seance  with 
James  J.  KUpatrlck,  as  America's  indispen- 
sable man  in  world  affairs.  If  his  steady  hand 
should  ever  leave  the  tiller,  this  argimient 
implies,  American  foreign  policy  will  run 
around  or  crash  Into  the  rocks.  The  argu- 
ment hardly  puts  the  man  he  recently  chose 
as  his  Vice  President  In  a  flattering  Ught.  But 
then  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  same  interview  indi- 
cated his  opinion  of  Vice  Presidents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Klipatrlck  asked  him  whether  he  had  told 
his  Vice  President  of  1971  about  the  diplo- 
matic opening  to  China.  "Agnew?"  Mr.  Nixon 
replied  in  what  Mr.  KUpatrlck  describes  as 
an  "incredulous"  tone.  "Agnew?  Oh  of  cotirse 
not." 

Mr.  Nixon  seenxs  genuinely  persuaded  that 
no  other  American  can  deal  as  weU  with 
foreign  leaders.  In  fact,  many  of  tbe  foreign 
leaders  he  has  dealt  with  are  In  trouble  too 
or  are  no  longer  around  (England,  France, 
West  Germany,  Israel,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Can- 
ada, even  perhaps  Chou  Kn-lal  in  China) . 
Ana  one  wonders  whether  any  realistic  for- 
eign leader  these  days  wUl  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  Mr.  Nixon's  drowning  embrace 
and  prefer  to  talk  to  an  American  President 
who  commands  a  modicum  of  respect  from 
his  own  people. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  Mr.  Nixon's 
argument  for  his  personal  Indlspensabllity 
cast  a  flattering  light  on  his  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
would  also  be  I>resldent  Ford's  Secretary  of 
State.  The  White  House  story  Is  that  all  Dr. 
Kissinger  does  Is  to  execute  Mr.  Nixon's 
instructions.  Without  the  guiding  presiden- 
tial hand,  we  are  given  to  understand,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  only  make  a  mess 
of  things.  Thus  presidential  spokesmen 
claim  that  Dr.  Kissinger's  Middle  East  nego- 
tiations have  been  subject  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
constant  "direction" — though  reporters 
covering  the  White  House,  as  this  news- 
paper disclosed  last  week,  regard  this  as  a 
fiction  and  resent  It. 

WHO'S    Ilf    CHARGE? 

Is  Mr.  Nixon  really  In  dally  charge  of  for- 
eign affairs?  Has  he  ever  been?  When  he 
refused  to  meet  last  winter  with  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  Sen.  Welcker  of  Con- 
necticut sent  him  a  list  of  written  questions. 
One  question  noted  that  Mr.  NUon  had  aald 
he  had  been  too  busy  with  foreign  affairs  to 
find  out  about  Watergate  and  the  cover-up: 
"yet  your  dally  logs  for  June  and  July  1972 
show  literally  hundreds  of  minutes  for  meet- 
ings with  principal  Watergate  figures  while 
only  minutes  were  spent  with  Individuals 
such  as  Dr.  Kissinger."  (Mr.  NUon  did  not 
respond  to  Sen.  Welcker's  observation.)  The 
tapes  have  pretty  well  laid  to  rest  the  care- 
fuUy  cultivated  myth  of  Mr.  NUon  as  a 
forceful,  well -organized,  decisive  executive. 
One  imagines  that  he  can  be  quite  as  ram- 
bling and  deferential  In  discussing  what  to 
do  about  foreign  affairs  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
as  he  was  in  discussing  what  to  do  about 
Watergate  with  Messm.  Haldeman,  Ehrllch- 
man  and  Dean. 


No  doubt  the  President  has  Intervened 
personally  from  time  to  time,  as  in  ordering 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  In  1970  and  the 
Christmas  bombings  of  1972,  and  in  so  doing 
may  even  have  rejected  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Kissinger.  But  the  main  line  of  the  NUon 
foreign  policy  bears  less  the  Imprint  of  the 
pre-1969  NUon  than  of  the  ,pre-1969  Kis- 
singer. The  foreign  policy  of  a  Ford  admlnl.-!- 
tratlon  would  doubtless  bear  the  same  Im- 
print. 

Even  supposing  that  American  foreign 
policy  might  change  under  Mr.  Ford,  has 
It  been  so  wise  and  effective  under  Mr. 
Nixon  that  the  American  people  should 
sacrifice  domestic  values  In  order  to  Insure 
its  continuation?  No  one  can  doubt  that  as 
a  negotiator  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  an  Invaluable 
national  resource.  His  work  In  the  Middle 
East  in  recent  months  has  been  extraor- 
dinary. His  ability  to  enter  Into  the  view- 
points of  others,  his  instinct  for  areas  where 
compromise  might  be  possible,  his  penetrat- 
ing intelligence  and  Imperturbable  good 
cheer,  his  combination  of  tact,  patience  and 
sheer  physical  stamina — all  these  qualities 
make  him  one  of  the  exceptional  diplomatists 
of  the  century. 

Whether  his  conceptions  are  as  Impressive 
as  his  skills  is  another  question.  He  sees  the 
world  essentially  In  terms  of  the  political 
and  military  relations  among  the  great  pow- 
ers. He  is  everlastingly  right,  of  course.  In  his 
view  that  national  Interest  Is  far  more  deci- 
sive than  Ideology  in  shaping  a  great  power's 
policy.  This  view  made  it  easier  for  the 
United  States  to  embark  on  relations  with 
Peking.  But  that  development  w&b  not  in 
Itself  any  great  feat  of  diplomatic  prestidigi- 
tation. By  1969  the  Chinese  leaders  were 
desperate  to  break  out  of  Isolation  and  deter- 
mined to  block  the  consolidation  of  a  Soviet- 
American  combine  against  themselves.  Tbe 
Chinese  connection  was  ripe  for  the  plucking. 
It  did,  however,  require  maladroit  diplomacy 
to  pluck  it  at  such  unnecessary  cost  for  the 
United  States  in  Japan  and  India. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  NUon-Klsslnger 
policy  Is  that  It  expands  far  more  concern 
on  our  enemies  than  on  our  friends,  on 
dictatorships  than  on  democracies.  It  is  easier 
to  deal  with  leaders  who  can  deliver  their 
countries  than  with  leaders  who  must  take 
accovmt  of  a  restless  Internal  opinion.  Dr. 
Kissinger's  Impatience  with  the  democratic 
governments  of  Western  Europe,  for  example, 
has  hardly  been  concealed.  He  has  even  ques- 
tioned their  legitimacy — a  singular  observa- 
tion by  the  representative  of  a  government 
whose  own  legitimacy  Is  In  doubt.  But  this 
concern  tor  enemies,  for  dlctataorshipw,  for 
political  and  strategic  Issues  may  obsc\ire 
other  factors  on  the  world  scene.  In  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Kissinger's  preoccupations,  our 
foreign  economic  policy  has  been  a  shambles, 
our  Latin  American  policy  dismal,  our 
African  policy  largely  non-existent,  our  Eu- 
ropean policy  a  failure,  our  United  Nations 
policy  a  scandal. 

TKX    TIMKS'    HEAOLINX 

Even  in  the  countries  themselves,  prefer- 
ence for  authoritarian  regimes  will  only 
cause  trouble  for  the  United  States  In  the 
longer  run.  On  May  6  TTie  New  York  Times 
had  an  arresting  headline:  "Communist 
Party  Emerges  as  Strongest  In  Portugal." 
Our  policy  In  Portugal  had  been  to  give 
fervent  support  to  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment. That  government,  by  representing  its 
constitutional  opponents,  had  predictably 
placed  the  opposition  under  the  command  of 
the  Oommunlsts,  who  alone  were  proficient 
at  nndergroimd  organization  and  survival. 
Portugal  may  end  up  with  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment In  another  year.  It  may  be  predicted 
that,  so  long  as  wo  pnrsne  In  Greece,  Spain, 
ChUe  and  elsewhere  the  same  policy  we  pur- 
sued In  Portugal,  that  policy  will  eventually 
produce  the  same  result — and  the  same 
headline. 
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•nils  policy,  by  tying  the  United  States 
to  detested  local  tyrannies,  also  intensifies 
American  unpopularity  among  peoples 
•truggllng  to  get  on  the  democratic  path. 
Nor  does  the  NUon  administration  appar- 
enUy  find  it  easy  to  Identify  the  United 
States  with  democratic  developments.  In 
the  case  of  Portugal  we  kept  our  enthusl- 
»am  for  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship 
under  stem  control.  On  May  3,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  hailed  the 
emergence  of  "a  democratic  Portugal." 
But  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  maintained  a 
gloomy  sUence  until  May  22  when  the 
American  ambassador  finally  gave  the  new 
government  a  goodwill  message  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  time  may  well  be  arriving  for  a 
reorientation  of  otor  foreign  policy.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's skills  and  preoccupations  may 
have  defined  our  International  agenda  long 
enough.  He  has  done  remarkable  things,  and 
he  remains  our  best  negotiator.  We  must 
build  on  his  success  In  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  opening  relations  with 
China,  in  the  stabilization  of  the  Middle 
East.  But  we  need  more  than  ever  to  pay 
attention  to  the  things  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
ignored :  to  our  democratic  friends  In  Europe 
and  our  own  hemisphere;  to  food,  energy, 
trade,  aid,  the  monetary  system  and  other 
International  economic  problems;  to  the 
United  Nations. 

In  short,  the  preservation  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  foreign  policy  is  not  necessar- 
ily what  the  United  States  most  needs  today. 
Even  If  It  were,  however,  that  should  not  be 
the  overriding  Issue  brought  up  by  the  move- 
ment for  Mr.  NUon's  Impeachment.  Profes- 
Bor  Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  the  English  histo- 
rian, has  explained  Watergate  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  by  drawing  a  parallel  between 
Watergate  and  Hampden's  refusal  to  pay 
ship-money  to  Charles  I.  "No  doubt.  In  the 
16308,"  Mr.  Trevor-Roper  writes:  "foreigners 
thought  the  English  very  foolish  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  ship-money  when  a  firm 
and  unhampered  English  government  might 
have  been  effective  In  Evirope.  But  the  Eng- 
lish thought  first  of  their  own  liberties:  and 
who  shall  say  that  they  were  wrong?" 


LEARNING  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
recently  passed  the  Elem^itary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1974.  I  was  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion included  a  provision  to  prepare  for 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment, because  I  believe  that  this  dem- 
onstrates the  foresight  which  is  essen- 
tial for  effective  educational  planning. 

Tv;o  decades  ago  this  Nation  was  taken 
by  surprise  when  the  Soviets  launched 
the  Sputnik.  What  followed  was  a  rapid 
shifting  of  educational  priorities.  There 
was  an  onslaught  of  new  math  programs, 
new  science  programs,  and  an  urgency  to 
catch  up  quickly.  It  was  an  educator's 
nightmare  that  would  have  delighted 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley  and  depressed 
Matthew  Arnold. 

It  would  be  easy  to  follow  along  this 
path  once  more — to  pretend  that  the  old 
traditions  will  prevail.  But  more  logical 
minds  have  begun  to  anticipate  changes, 
and  one  of  these  changes  must  eventually 
be  the  move  away  from  traditional  Eng- 
lish measurement  to  the  metric  system 
of  measurement. 

Were  it  not  for  this  early  indication 
that  the  transition  will  soon  be  upon  us, 
we  might  one  day  confront  the  bureau- 
cratic decision  that  on  Monday  morning, 


July  1,  1983,  all  Americans  will  begin 
using  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment;— notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  have  never  heard  of  It. 

Instead,  we  have  chosen  a  more  en- 
lightened route.  The  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  provide  for  grants  to 
schools  which  are  developing  projects  for 
education  In  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urem^it.  Moreover,  the  provision  states 
that— 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric 
system  of  measvu'ement  with  ease  and  faculty 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  education  program. 

There  should  be  no  element  of  sur- 
prise then  as  the  United  States  gradually 
shifts  from  the  English  measurement 
system  to  the  metric  system.  But  more 
important  than  the  element  of  surprise 
is  the  fact  that  not  only  did  we  see  the 
change  approaching,  but  we  acted  to 
prepare  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senate 
for  its  favorable  support  or  the  metric 
education  provision;  although  its  Inclu- 
sion In  the  education  bill  was  not  greeted 
with  a  burst  of  canncn.  It  is  deserving  of 
special  recognition. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  Delaware  is  once  again  in  the  van- 
guard of  progress.  On  February  21,  1974, 
the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  the  Metric  in  Delaware  Resolu- 
tion, which  mandates  the  shift  from  the 
English  measiirement  to  the  metric 
measurement  system.  A  plan  for  Im- 
plementation has  been  developed  to 
achieve  a  smooth  trsmsltion. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  board  of  education  in  Delaware  for 
their  foresight  in  this  area,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  State  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  "Metric  in  Delawsu-e,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statx  Board  Adopts  iNTERNA'noifAi.  Mrruc 

STSTKM    or   MEASrmEMENT 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1974  meeting,  passed  a  resolution 
that  mandates  a  move  from  the  traditional 
English  system  of  measinrement  to  the  Inter- 
national Metric  System  of  Measurement. 

The  implementation  plstn  has  been  de- 
veloped to  msLke  the  move  to  metric  as  pain- 
less and  effortless  as  possible.  Inservlce  train- 
ing will  Indeed  be  a  major  requirement  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Is 
readying  materials  and  obtaining  ideas  to 
get  this  program  underway  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Another  important  facet  of  the  Metric 
in  Delaware  resolution  Is  the  selection  of 
textbooks  that  vise  the  International  Metric 
System  as  the  primary  system  of  measure- 
ment. Text  materials  are  expected  to  be  re- 
placed In  accordance  with  district  schedules 
for  textbook  Euloptlon.  All  text  materials 
should  have  the  International  Metric  System 
of  Measurement  as  the  primary  measurement 
system  by  September,  1980.  This  Includes 
texts  used  for  aU  disciplines:  economics, 
business,  social  studies,  art,  etc. 

Panic  should  not  be  a  factor  in  hasty  deci- 
sions about  the  metric  system.  There  are 
many  materials  on  the  market  to  be  eval- 
uated; one  must  decide  what  Is  wanted,  and 
most  importantly,  what  Is  needed.  Teaching 
the  metric  system  will  be  just  like  teaching 
the  English  system.  Meaavrement  skilla  are 
needed  to  be  taught,  and  the  International 


Metric  System  of  Measiu-ement  will  make  It 
easier. 

DOBS   THE    MZTRTC    SYSTEM    CTVE    TOTT   TROTTBLKT 

Tou  have  been  using  a  metric  monetary  sys- 
tem for  years 
1  Penny  equals  1  "Centidollar." 
1  Dime  equals  1  "Decldollar." 
1  Dollar  equals  1  "Dollar." 
10  Dollars  equal  1  "DekadoUar." 
100  Dollars  equal  1  "Hectodollar." 
1000  Dollars  equal  l  "Kilodollar." 
How  many  pennies  In  1000  dollars? 
How  many  centimeters  In  a  kilometer? 

What  Do  You  Really  Need  to  Teach  Metric? 

There  are  a  few  additional  materials  that 
a  teacher  needs  in  her  classroom  In  order  to 
adequately  teach  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement to  her  students.  Th\a  list  is  neither 
minimum  nor  maximum  but  Is  what  might 
be  thought  of  as  adequate.  It  Is  realized  that 
much  of  this  equipment  can  be  shared  among 
teachers  so  not  every  classroom  needs  to  have 
all  of  this  material  all  of  the  time.  However, 
teachers  must  have  access  to  the  material. 
Remember,  these  materials  are  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  materials  for  measurement  already  In 
the  classroom. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  measure- 
ment Is  an  activity — an  experience — hence, 
activities  which  all  students  are  expected  to 
master  In  the  fourth  grade  wUl  be  exploratory 
activities  In  the  first,  eecond,  and  third 
grades.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  material 
overlaps  grade  levels  but  this  is  not  to  Imply 
that  objectives  overlap  or  that  students  will 
be  doing  the  same  things  year  after  year. 
Kindergarten 

Bathroom  scales  calibrated  In  metric. 

Meter  sticks. 

Centimeter  graph  paper. 

Graduated  liter  pitcher. 

Centimeter  cubes,  interlocking. 
Grade  one 

Bathroom  scales  calibrated  In  metric. 

Balance  scales. 

Metric  weights.  50  g  to  200  g. 

Spring  scale,  metric. 

Meter  sticks  marked  in  centimeters  and 
decimeters  only. 

30  cc  rulers  marked  in  centimeters  and 
decimeters  only. 

Centimeter  graph  paper. 

Graduated  beakers  and  pitchers. 

Thermometer  calibrated  in  degree  celslus. 

Centimeter  cubes,  interlocking. 

Grrade  two 

Spring  scale,  metric. 

Balance  scale. 

Metric  weights,  20  g  to  200  g. 

Meter  sticks  marked  In  centimeters  and 
decimeters  only. 

30  cc  rulers  marked  In  centlmeterB  and 
decimeters  only. 

Centimeter  graph  paper. 

Centimeter  cubes.  Interlocking. 

Graduated  beakers  and  pitchers. 

Student  calipers. 

10  meter  tape  measure. 

Thermometer  calibrated  In  degree  celsltia. 
Grades  three  to  six 

Spring  scale,  metric. 

Balance  scale. 

Metric  weights.  1  g  to  600  g. 

Meter  sticks  with  millimeter  markings. 

30  cc  nilers  with  millimeter  caarklng. 

Metric  adhesive  tape. 

Centimeter  graph  paper. 

Centimeter  cubes,  interlocking. 

Graduated  beakers  and  pitchers. 

Liter  cube,  fUlable. 

Student  calipers. 

10  meter  tape  meastire. 

Metric  trundle  wheel. 

Thermometer  calibrated  In  degree  celslus. 

HOW  HOT  IS  HOT? 

Prefixes  are  not  commonly  used  with  tem- 
perature   measurements   aa    they   are   with 
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tboee  for  weight,  length,  aa4  voliuxie.  Tem- 
peratures m  degrees  Celsius,  w  in  the  famll- 
Ur  Fahrenheit  system,  can  only  be  learned 
through  experience.  The  following  may  help 
to  orient  you  with  regard  to  temperaturee 
you  normally  enccmnter. 
0*  C.    Freezing  point  of  waier. 

10*  C.     A  warm  winter  day.  j 

20*  C.     A  mild  spring  day.    I 

30*  C.     Quite  warm — almost  hot. 

37*  C.    Normal  body  temperfiture. 

40'  C.    Heat  wave  condition*. 
100 '  C.     BoUlng  point  of  wat^r. 


THE    PARMER    IS    NOT    TO    BLAilE 

Mr.  ABODREZK.  Mr.  Piiesldent,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  i^onstrous  rate 
of  Lnflation  that  our  country  has  been 
facing.  The  cost  of  living, In  the  United 
States  has  Increased  by  10.2  percent  In 
the  past  year  and  at  an  annual  rate  of 
12.1  percent  In  the  i>ast  8  months. 

Inflation  rates  this  high]  are  extremely 
unusual  in  American  history.  In  fact,  we 
would  have  to  go  back  t^  1951  to  find 
anything  similar  to  whai  we  are  now 
undergoing. 

Food  prices  have  been  a  particular 
problem  point.  You  can  frequently  put 
off  buying  a  new  car  or  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  And  for  items  likej  these  there  la 
likely  to  be  a  long  time  Interval  between 
purchases.  But  not  so  with  food.  Pood 
items  are  bought  every  day  and  changes 
in  price  are  higlily  visible  with  an  im- 
mediate impact. 

The  American  housewifje  has  a  right 
to  be  outraged  by  high  foixl  prices.  But 
I  hope  that  she  does  not  bl|ime  the  farm- 
er. The  farmer's  shaie  of  lihe  consumer's 
dollar  continues  to  decline.  Right  now 
the  farmer  gets  42  cents  lof  every  con- 
sumer food  dollar  while  the  middleman 
gets  38  cents. 

Anybody  who  thinks  thkt  the  farmer 
never  had  It  so  good  simply  has  not 
been  following  the  commodity  markets 
very  closely.  Practically  (very  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indexj  that  you  can 
name  shows  a  decline  In  orices  received 
by  farmers  and  an  Increite  in  market- 
ing margins  received  by  middlemen. 

For  example,  the  index  (if  agricultural 
prices  for  April  15  shovfs  an  overall 
decline  of  6  percent.  Wheat  and  rye 
prices  dropped  a  whopping  18  percent, 
feed  grain  and  hay  declined  10  percent, 
as  did  poultry  and  eggs.  Soybeans  and 
flaxseed  dropped  11  percent  and  meat 
animals,  already  low,  decl%ied  6  percent. 
The  only  major  crop  to  sh^w  an  increase 
was  cotton. 

Soaring  inflation  must  be  brought  un- 
der control,  but  it  would  be  dead  wrong 
to  blame  the  American  farmer.  In  tact, 
that  farmer  has  helped  l^eep  down  the 
cost  of  living  for  over  20  slears  by  giving 
Americans  the  best  food]  buys  In  the 
world. 


MARYLAND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S 
RESOLUTION  ON  $TATU8  OP 
PANAMA  CANAL  | 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
May  31. 1974,  at  a  ceremony  in  Annapolis, 
Governor  Mandel.  State  Senate  Presi- 
dent James,  and  House  Siieaker  Briscoe 
afllxed  their  signatures  to.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  34.  This  legfclation.  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  the  Maryland  Gen- 


eral Assembly  overwhelmingly,  supports 
continued  undiluted  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  become  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  the  Congress  to  stead- 
fastly maintain  the  present  status  of  the 
canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  I  believe  con- 
tinued UJ3.  sovereignty  best  serves  the 
commercial  Interests  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Consequently,  on  March  29, 
1974. 1  joined  with  34  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  Senate  Resolution  301.  This 
resolution  is  similar  to  numerous  resolu- 
tions which  are  pending  In  the  House  of 
Representa  tl  ves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  future 
status  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
the  modernization  of  the  canal  are  im- 
portant policy  matters  which  the  Con- 
gress may  be  asked  to  grapple  with  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  Because  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  traflSc  through 
the  canal  either  originates  or  terminates 
In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  the 
future  status  of  the  Panama  Canal  could 
have  great  domestic  as  well  as  interna- 
tional Implications.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  coastal  States  with  great  seap«rts 
such  as  Baltim(»%. 

Unfortunately,  the  modernization  of 
the  canal  has  long  been  delayed,  partly 
because  of  concern  regarding  the  future 
status  of  the  Canal  Zone.  It  would  seem 
unlikely  that  a  major  modernization 
project  would  be  imdertaken  as  long  as 
the  future  status  of  the  canal  remains  In 
doubt. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  do- 
mestic impact  of  the  possible  closing  of 
the  Panama  Canal  cannot  be  overlooked. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  im- 
pact on  world  commerce  and  various  na- 
tional economies  which  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  periodic  closings  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  If  the  Panama  Canal  were 
closed  to  American  shipping.  It  would 
obviously  complicate  the  transfer  of  mil- 
itary vessels  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  vice-versa.  But  it  would  also 
have  great  Impact  on  our  domestic  way 
of  life.  The  American  merchant  marine, 
which  Is  badly  in  need  of  modernization, 
would  be  placed  under  immense  strain  if 
it  were  required  to  transport  cargo 
around  the  continent  of  South  America. 
Cargoes  would  be  reduced,  fuel  consump- 
tion would  be  increased,  and  the  cost  of 
transporting  these  cargoes  would  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased.  Within  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  our  trucking  In- 
dustry and  rail  freight  industries  would 
be  called  upon  to  bear  an  additional  bur- 
den. This  would  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  environment,  on  highway  congestion, 
and  on  domestic  energy  consumption.  All 
of  these  factors  could  contribute  to 
higher  costs  and  thus  aggravate  the  cur- 
rent inflation. 

Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr.,  former 
Commander  of  American  Forces  in  the 
Pacific  and  now  president  of  the  U.S. 
Strategic  Institute,  and  MaJ.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
Strategic  Review,  the  institute's  quarterly 
publication,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Problem  In  Panama." 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Maryland  State  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  34  be  printed  in 


the  Recoeo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Problem  in  Panama,"  the  text  of 
the  statement  presented  before  the 
Maryland  State  Senate  Committee  on 
Judicial  Proceedings  by  Walter  C.  Boyer, 
deputy  administrator  of  the  Maryland 
Port  Administration,  and  portions  of  the 
testimony  presented  dining  the  same 
hearing  by  Prsmz  O.  Willenbucher  J  d 
captain,  U.S.  Navy,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resoltttion 

(Explanation;  Capitals  indicate  matt« 
added  to  existing  law.  (Brackets)  indicate 
matter  stricken  from  existing  law.  [[Double 
brackets]]  indicate  matter  stricken  out  ol 
bill.  Italte  indicates  amendments  to  blU.) 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  34:  A  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  concerning  Panama  Canal 
and  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of 
>ui^K>rtlng  continued  undiluted  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  and  Jurisdiction  by  the 
United  States  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama. 

Whereas,  United  States  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives are  presently  engaged  in  negoti- 
ations with  representatives  of  the  de  facto 
Revolutionary  government  of  Panama,  under 
a  declared  purpose  to  siirrender  to  Panama, 
now  or  on  some  future  date,  VS.  sovereign 
rights  and  treaty  obligations,  as  defined 
below,  to  maintain,  operate,  protect,  and 
otherwise  govern  the  United  States-owned 
Canal  and  its  protective  frame  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  herein  designated  as  the  "Canal"  and 
the  ■•Zone."  respectively,  situated  within  the 
Isthmus  of  Paziama. 

Title  to  and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  right  "In  perpetuity"  to  exercise 
sovereign  control  thereof,  were  vested  ab- 
solutely in  the  United  States  and  recognized 
to  have  been  so  vested  In  certain  solemnlj 
ratified  treaties  by  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain,  Panama,  and  Colombia,  to  wit: 

(1)  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Oreat  Britain, 
under  which  the  United  States  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constantino- 
ple of  1888  as  the  rules  for  operation,  regu- 
lation, and  management  of  the  Canal;  and 

(3)  The  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1908 
between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  full  sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority  In  perpetuity  to 
the  United  States  over  the  2!one  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Canal  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Repub- 
Uo  of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign  rlghti^ 
power,  or  authority;  and 

(8)  The  Thomson-Umitla  Treaty  of  April  9, 
1914,  proclaimed  March  30.  1922,  between  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States, 
under  which  the  Republic  of  Colombia  rec- 
ognized that  title  to  the  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Railroad  Is  vested  "entirely  and  ab- 
solutely" In  the  United  States,  which  treaty 
granted  Important  rights  in  the  use  of  the 
Canal  and  Railroad  to  Colombia. 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  having 
acquired  title  to  and  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  purchased  all  privately  owned  land 
and  property  In  the  Zone,  from  Individual 
owners,  making  the  Zone  the  most  costly 
United  States  territorial  possession. 

The  United  States  since  1903  has  continu- 
ously occupied  and  exercised  sovereign  con- 
trol over  the  Zone,  constructed  the  Canal, 
and,  since  1914.  tor  a  period  of  60  years,  op- 
erated the  Canal  In  a  highly  eflUcient  manner 
without  Interruption,  under  the  terms  of  the 
above  mentioned  treaties,  thereby  honoring 
Its  obUgatlons.  at  reasonable  toU  rates  to 
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the  ships  of  aU  nations  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

From  1904  through  Jrue  30,  1971,  the 
United  States  made  a  total  Investment  In 
the  Canal,  Including  defense,  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over 
»5,696,746,000. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1903  treaty  and  the 
1936  and  1955  revisions  thereof,  Panama  has 
been  adequately  compensated  for  the  rights 
It  granted  to  the  United  States,  In  such  sig- 
nificantly beneficial  manner  that  the  com- 
pensation and  correlated  benefits  have  con- 
Btltuted  the  major  portion  of  the  economy 
of  Panama,  giving  It  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  In  ^  of  Central  America. 

The  Canal  Is  of  vital  and  Imperative  Im- 
portance to  hemispheric  defense  and  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  Canal  traffic 
either  originates  or  terminates  In  United 
States  ports,  making  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States  vital  to  Its 
economy. 

The  present  negotiations  and  a  recently 
disclosed  statement  of  "principles  of  agree- 
ment" by  our  treaty  negotiator.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  and  Panamanian  Foreign 
Minister  Juan  Tack,  Panama  treaty  nego- 
tiator, constitute  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  hemispheric  security  and  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States 
under  Its  treaty  obligations. 

The  present  treaty  negotiations  are  being 
conducted  by  our  diplomatic  representatives 
under  a  cloak  of  unwarranted  secrecy,  thus 
withholding  from  our  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  Information  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
legitimate  economic  development. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  February  2,  1960,  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  459,  86th  Congress, 
reaffirming  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  the  Zone  territory  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  382  to  12,  thus  demon- 
strating the  firm  determination  of  otir  peo. 
pie  that  the  United  States  maintain  Its  In- 
dispensable sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  and  the  Zone. 

Under  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  power 
to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States  Is  specifically  vested  in  the 
Congress,  which  Includes  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Panaima  Canal  is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense and  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  econ- 
omy and  Interoceanlo  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  remainder  of  the  flree 
world. 

Valuable  exports  from  the  State  of  Mary, 
land  and  valuable  Imports  to  this  State  go 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  and  from  dis- 
tant reaches  of  the  globe. 

Under  the  sovereign  control  of  the  United 
States,  the  Ptmama  Canal  has  provided  unin- 
terrupted peacetime  transit  to  all  na- 
tions [[.]]  ;  now,  therefore  he  it 

[[The  traditionaUy  unstable  nature  of 
Panamanian  politics  and  government  poses 
sn  Implicit  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  which  for 
niany  years  have  been  served  by  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  possesses  neither 
the  technical  nor  the  managerial  expertise 
effectively  to  <q>erate  and  maintain  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
does  not  have  the  ciyjabllltles  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  the  Canal; 
now.  therefore,  be  It]  ] 

RESOLVED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OP  MARYLAND.  That: 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States 
•hould  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Zone,  and  should  in  no  way  cede, 
lllute.  forfeit,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these    sovereign    rights,    power,    authority. 


Jurisdiction,  territory,  or  property  that  are 
lndlsp>ensably  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

(2)  There  be  no  relinquishment  or  sur- 
render of  any  presently  vested  Umted  States 
sovereign  right,  power,  authority,  or  properly, 
tangible  or  intangible,  except  by  treaty  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  and  duly  ratified  by 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  There  be  no  recession  to  Panama,  or 
other  divestiture  of  any  United  States- 
owned  property,  tangible  or  Intangible,  with- 
out prior  authorization  by  the  Congress 
(House  and  Senate),  as  provided  In  Article 
IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of  the  United  States 
Constitution;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reject  any  encroachment  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica over  the  Panama  Canal  and  insists  that 
the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bimau-Varllla  Treaty 
of  1903  as  subsequently  amended  be  ad- 
hered to  and  retained;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Maryland,  under  the  great  Seal  of  this 
State,  send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States;  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  State;  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House; 
J.  WUllam  Fulbrlght,  Chairman,  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee;  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  Delegation  to  the  Con- 
gross  of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states  vrlth  request  for 
slmUar  action. 

Thk  Pbobum  in  Panama 

Ellsworth  Bunker,  so  recently  our  esteemed 
Ambswsador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
and  presently  In  charge  of  negotiating  an 
adjustment  of  treaty  arrangements  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  has  announced  the 
conclusion  of  a  broad  negotiating  agreement 
committing  the  United  States  to  surrender 
Its  sovereign  rights  In  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
change  would  be  made  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  new  treaties  for  operation  and 
defense  of  the  Canal. 

The  announcement  was  accompanied  by 
sympathetic  propaganda  In  the  press,  affect- 
ing to  reassure  our  people  that  Canal  Zone 
sovereignty  Is  a  relic  of  the  colonial  era 
which  affronts  our  neighbor,  Panama,  and 
must  be  relinquished  to  restore  good  rela- 
tions. We  think  such  treatment  is  a  serious 
disservice  to  an  Important  question  of  policy. 

When  the  United  States  became  Interested 
In  building  a  canal  at  Panama,  the  isthmus 
was  a  disease-ridden  Jungle  area  In  which 
a  French  company,  in  twenty  years  of  effort 
and  at  a  cost  of  20,000  lives,  had  faUed 
utterly  to  overcome  the  problems  of  sani- 
tation and  engineering.  In  a  decade  of  great 
Investment  of  money,  energy  and  both  medi- 
cal and  engineering  skUls,  the  United  States 
trtuLsformed  the  country  of  Panama,  as 
weU  as  the  Zone,  and  in  1914  opened  the 
waterway. 

To  protect  this  Investment,  which  was  to 
be  for  the  ages,  the  United  States,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau-VarlUa  Treaty  of 
1903  with  Panama,  had  taken  fuU  rights  of 
sovereignty  In  perpetuity  to  a  zone  ten  miles 
wide  embracing  the  Canal  route.  It  had  also 
undertaken,  In  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
1901  with  Great  Britain,  to  operate  the 
Canal  for  wtM-ld  commerce  with  no  special 
privUeges  for  U.S.  shippers. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  net  cost  of  the 
Canal  to  the  United  States  to  date.  Includ- 
ing defense  and  not  Including  Interest  on 
Investment,  has  been  about  $6  billion. 

Until  the  riots  in  Panama  In  January.  1964, 
the  United  States  had  made  concessions  to 
Panama  on  various  aspects  of  the  1903  Treaty 
but  had  firmly  resisted  claims  for  relinquish- 


ment of  sovereignty.  It  Is  this  apparent 
change  of  position  on  the  perpetuity  of  VS. 
sovereignty. 

Under  the  1903  Treaty,  the  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone  are  legaUy  vmchallengable.  The 
Canal,  the  UJ3.  Investment  In  It,  and  the 
Interests  of  world  commerce  are  secure. 

Under  the  proposed  retrocession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  to  Panama,  that  Republic 
would  acquire  sovereign  rights  and  au- 
thority over  the  operation  and  defense  of 
the  Canal:  and  ttie  United  States  would 
then  hold  any  such  rights  only  by  virtue 
of  Its  treaty  with  Panama.  Against  eviction 
by  a  hostile  government  In  Panama,  the 
United  States  would  have  no  more  legtU 
standing  than  Britain  had  against  Egypt  In 
Its  base  at  Suez  In  19S1. 

The  poptilatlon  of  Panama  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Detroit,  about  1.5  million. 
The  proposition  before  us  Is  that  Panama 
holds  some  Inherent  right  of  sovereignty 
which  entitles  it  to  take  over  this  high 
American  Investment  and  operate  It  for 
its  own  benefit.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
Panama  has  no  such  right  today,  and  that 
it  will  not  have  such  authority  over  this 
critical  waterway  unless  the  United  States 
now  cedes  this  authority  to  Panama. 

We  suggest  that  to  enter  such  negotia- 
tions today  Is  a  serious  abandonment  of 
VS.  authority  and  responsibUlty.  To  con- 
fide this  crucial  waterway  to  the  nominal 
control  of  a  small  country  which  is  111- 
quallfled  to  administer  or  defend  it  Is  an 
act  of  Great  Power  IrresponslbUlty.  If  Great 
Britain  had,  In  1951,  asserted  the  world 
Interest  in  Suez  and  committed  military 
forces  to  defend  that  Interest,  the  Canal 
would  not  have  been  closed  but  would  today 
be  a  lively  artery  of  commerce  bringing 
great  trlbutory  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Egypt. 

The  belief  of  some  officials  that  U.S.  op- 
eration and  defense  of  the  Canal  under 
treaty  provisions.  Instead  of  under  sovereign 
authority,  would  eliminate  the  friction  of 
recent  years  Is  a  calamitous  mlsjudgment 
of  the  present  scene.  Marxist-Leninist  sub- 
version would  be  Intensified  by  such  a 
retreat.  Friction  would  motint  and  the  VS. 
position  would  become  intolerable.  The 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  use 
force  against  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  to 
withdraw  and  allow  the  Canal  to  be  op- 
erated and  defended  by  another  lessee.  That 
Is  a  prospect  which  no  President  should 
impose  on  his  successors. 

If  VS.  sovereignty  is  to  be  surrendered  in 
two  decades  or  five  decades,  that  decision 
should  be  made  by  Americans  who  wUI  be 
in  charge  of  natlontJ  policy  at  that  time. 
The  only  proper  consideration  for  our  lead- 
ers today  Is  whether  the  United  States  should 
surrender  sovereignty  here  and  now.  If  they 
will  not  act  affirmatively  now,  they  shotild 
not  prejudice  the  right  of  another  genera- 
tion to  act  In  Its  time. 

Statejoent  Befobe  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Jttdicial  Proceedincs,  State  or  Makt- 

LAND,    BT    MAETIAND    POBT    AoMINISTKATION 

Pkesxnted  BT  Walter  C.  Boteb 
The  Maryland  Port  Administration  Is 
grateful  for  the  opporttmity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Judicial  Pro- 
ceedings and  lend  Its  support  to  Senate  Joint 
Reaolutlon  No.  34,  Introduced  by  Senators 
James,  Conroy,  McGulrk  and  Clark,  calling 
for  the  continued  undiluted  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States-owned 
Canal  and  its  protective  frame,  the  Ctoial 
Zone,  situated  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

It  has  been  stated  by  others  that  the 
United  States  has  built  and  maintained  th»~ 
Canal  at  its  own  expense,  but  has  operated 
it  in  virtual  trusteeship  for  the  ships  of  all 
nations.  It  Is  important  to  place  In  the  rec- 
ord, however,  the  significant  importance  of 
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the  PanAtnA  Canal  for  tbe  coiimerc«  of  the 
tJnit«<l  States. 

In  tables  attached  to  this  sliatement.  It  is 
shown  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  provided 
for  about  15,000  ship  transits.  L^volTtng  some 
127,561,733  long  tons  of  cargo!  at  &  revenue 
rate  of  about  91.00  per  ton  In  lJB73. 

Commercial  traffic  Involved  hbout  73,394.- 
000  long  tons  In  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
crossing,  and  63,710,000  longi  tons  In  the 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  crosstnp.  However,  of  these 
substantial  tonnages,  trade  originating  In  or 
ending  In  United  States'  porta  amounted  to 
54.830.000  long  tons  In  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific 
croeslng,  and  39,033,000  long  tons  in  the 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing.  Additionally, 
the  Canal  provided  transit  for  1.405,428  long 
tons  of  United  States  Ooveitiment  cargo, 
much  of  it  vital  military  cargo.  Grouped  to- 
gether, this  constitutes  at  leaM  67%  of  all 
trade  of  the  Panama  Canal,  fo^  the  calendar 
year  1973,  originating  In  or  ending  In  United 
States  porta.  The  vital  Impoftance  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  United  |3tates  should 
be  evident  to  everyone.  I 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  also  Has  a  vital  in- 
terest in  the  Panama  Canal.  1 1n  1972.  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  registered  same  22.407,267 
long  tons  of  foreign  commerce.  Of  this 
amount,  exports  totalling  2.4991214  long  tons 
and  Imports  totaling  1,282,946  long  tons  In- 
volved trade  utilizing  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  constituted  17%  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  Much  of  this 
trade  la  In  areas  such  as  Japkn  and  Hong 
Kong  where  the  Port  Admlnlstaation  is  mak- 
ing a  direct  solicitation  effort.!  Additionally, 
significant  intercoastal  trade  of  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  utilizes  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  th&t  tbe  United 
States  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  the  Port  of  Baltimore  beln|;  significantly 
affected.  This  clearly  becomes i  the  business 
and  concern  of  the  Maryland  $tate  Legisla- 
ture. I 

On  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Port  Admin- 
istration, I  urge  adoption  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution No.  34  by  our  Legislature,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  Honorable  Commit- 
tee. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE  UTILIZING 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  CALENDAR]  YEAR  1972 

(long  toflsl 


Country 


Exp(  rts 
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China 
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Taiwfn 

Baxfladesh. 
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Indonesia... 
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42 
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46 
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Total. 


2.499, 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF 


Caiendaf  year  1972. 
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1972 


13.766 

413 
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14.238 


22 
18 
31 


777 

143 

35 


71 
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1973 


1972 


Total  cargo  (long  tons): 

Comnwrcisl 126.143.495  109,271.968 

GovernmenL 1,405,428  1,742,303 

Free 12.810  62,532 

TotaL 127,561,733  111,076.803 

Total  transit  revenue {131, 623,  544  1116.865,769 


WORLD  TRADE  ROUTES— PANAMA  CANAL 
I  In  thousands  of  long  tons) 


1973 


1972 


Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing: 
East  coast  United  States  to  Pacific. . . 

East  coast  Canada  to  Pacific 

East  coast  Central  America  to  Pacific. 
East  coast  South  America  to  Pacific. . 

Wast  Indies  to  Paatic 

Europe  to  Pacific 

Africa  to  Pacific 

Middle  East  to  Pacific 

Total 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing: 
Wes!  coast  United  States  to  Atlantic. 

West  coast  Canada  to  Atlantic 

West  coast  Central  America  to  Atlantic 
West  coast  South  America  to  Atlantic. 

Canal  Zone  to  Atlantic 

Hawaii  to  Atlantic 

Oceania  to  Atlantic 

Antarctica  to  Europe 

Asia  to  Atlantic ..^ 

Total 

Both  directions: 

Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing. 

Total 126, 104 


48,397 

38.  575 

2.105 

1.576 

1,755 

1,820 

7,987 

8,302 

6.022 

5.991 

6.540 

5,936 

555 

427 

32 

25 

73,394 

62,652 

6,555 

4,709 

6.214 

7.220 

2.012 

2,010 

14, 671 

10, 322 

17 

3 

389 

482 

4,730 

4,719 

6 

22 

18.116 

17.095 

52. 710 

46,582 

73,394 

62. 652 

52. 710 

46.582 

109,234 


TRADE  ORIGINATING  IN  OR  ENDING  IN  THE  UNTIED 
STATES 

Atltfitic  to  Pacific  crossing: 
East  coast  United  States  to  Pacific 

Ports 48,397         38,575 

East  coast  Canada  to  Wast  Coast, 

United  States 9  15 

East  coast  Central  America  to  West 

Coast.  United  States 40  151 

East  coast  Central  America  to  Hawaii..  39  25 

East  coast  Sooth  America  to  West 

Coast  United  States 2,414  2,527 

East  coast  South  America  to  Hawaii...  31  28 

West  Indies  to  West  Coast,  United 

States - 2,106  2,444 

West  Indies  to  Hawaii 69  92 

Europeto  west  coast  United  States...       1,643  1,338 

Europe  to  Hawaii 5  7 

Africa  to  west  coast.  United  Statat 53  53 

Kiddle  East  to  west  coast  United 

States 14  U 

Total „ 

Pacific  to  Atiantic  crossing: 
West  coast  United  States  to  Atlantic. 
West   coast   Canada   to   east  coast 

United  States 

West  coast  Canada  to  Puerto  Rico.... 
West  coast  Central  America  to  east 

coast.  United  States , 

West  coast  South  America  te  east 

coast  United  States 

West  coast  South  America  to  Puerto 

Rico 

Hawaii  to  east  coast  United  States. . . 
Hawaii  to  other  Atlantic  destinations. 
Oceania  to  east  coast  Unitad  States.. 

OcMniato  Puerto  Rico 

Asia  to  east  coast  United  States 

Asia  to  Canal  Zone 

Asia  to  Puerto  Rico.. , 

ToUU 

Both  directions- 

Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  crotsing 

Total 83,853         71,074 


TAKEV      PBOH      the      STATXKEIfT      BT      FRANZ 

O.     WnxTOBtTCHXR,     J.D.,     Captain     USN 
(RrmxD)  BxrcRx   thx   Mastland   Sknate 

ComaTTCK     ON      jTTDTnAI,      PaCXTEXDINGB 

Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
34  by  our  Legislature  will  constitute  another 


54,820 

45,266 

6,555 

4.709 

1,987 

2.312 

127 

120 

1,009 

1,102 

5,273 

4,585 

336 

40 

358 

437 

31 

45 

1,825 

1,799 

6 

8 

11,263 

10,421 

83 

70 

180 

160 

29,033 

25,808 

54,820 

45,266 

29,033 

25,808 

shining  example  of  the  traditional  contri- 
butions by  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
progress  of  our  great  nation  in  its  quest  for 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  Such  action  wUI 
exemplify  the  Intended  constitutional  pur- 
pose of  our  Founding  Fathers  that  the  sov- 
ereign People,  through  their  state  legisla- 
tors, acting  In  their  highest  sovereign 
capacity,  should  let  their  representatives  in 
the  national  Congress  know  their  views  on 
matters  of  such  vital  Importance  as  that 
which  Is  now  being  considered  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

About  a  year  ago,  on  the  educational  tele- 
vision program — The  Advocates — the  ^ques- 
tion of  surrender  of  the  United  States-owned 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  was  comprehensively 
debated.  Both  those  for  United  States  sur- 
render at  Panama  and  those  who  opposed 
such  abject  surrender  were  represented  by 
the  most  capable  advocates  that  they  could 
find.  On  completion  of  that  nationwide  de- 
bate, the  moderator  asked  the  extensive  au- 
dience to  cast  votes  by  mall,  giving  The  Ad- 
vocates' post  office  box  number  In  Boston. 
More  than  12,000  responded,  with  86  per  cent 
registering  a  resoimding  "No!"  When,  In 
1960,  the  question  of  authorizing  the  flying 
of  tbe  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone 
was  debated  in  our  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  recorded  vote  was  382  to 
12  against  such  authorization,  as  unwar- 
ranted and  a  danger  to  the  essentially  neces- 
sary continued  recognition  of  United  States 
sovereignty  there.  How  prophetic  was  the 
warning?  Notwithstanding  that  resounding 
congressional  disapproval,  the  flying  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone  was  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  and  now  we 
have  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  proposed 
abject  and  complete  surrender. 

For  far  too  long,  it  has  been  completely 
unnecessary  to  ask — What  are  the  aspira- 
tions of  Paimma  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Canal?  Panamanian  leaders 
and  agitators  have  never  disdained  to  pub- 
lish their  objectives.  But  no  clearer  summary 
of  them  has  ever  been  made  than  that  by 
Ollberto  Arias,  recently  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Chl&rl,  as  quoted 
on  March  19,  1963,  in  the  Isthmian  news- 
paper, Critica.  His  words  were: 

"In  the  future,  with  Ood's  help,  we  will 
achieve  our  objective:  that  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal be  the  property  of  Panamanians,  under 
full  and  absolute  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians,  op- 
erated by  Panamanians,  sanitated  by  Pan- 
manlans  and  protected  by  Panamanians." 

More  recently,  there  have  been  even  in- 
creasingly irresponsible  propagandlstlc  state- 
ments, including  blackmail,  with  threats  of 
violence,  expropriation  and  exploitation. 

Contrast  this  to  the  more  than  60  years  of 
peaceful,  uninterrupted,  efficient  operation 
of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States  at  rates 
so  reasonable  as  to  require  expenditures  by 
the  United  States  to  provide  operating  ex- 
penses above  net  receipts. 

Moreover,  Panama  has  been  a  cotmtry 
plagued  with  endemic  revolution,  having  had 
59  presidents  in  the  70  yetuv  since  it  granted 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity.  Its  present  gov- 
ernment is  de  facto,  having  instituted  itself 
In  power  by  military  coup  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  points 
In  the  canal  situation  can  be  emphasized  as 
follows: 

First.  Tbe  United  States  has  a  fine  canal 
at  Panama  now  with  Indispensable  sovereign- 
ty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  for 
its  efficient  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion and  protection. 

Second.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
present  canal  works,  and  will  continue  to 
work,  and  how  to  provide  for  its  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment, uithout  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 

Third.  This  modernization  program,  devel- 
oped during  World  War  II,  known  as  the 
Terminal    Lake-Third    Locks   plan,    can   be 
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accomplished  "at  comparatively  low  cost" 
and  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Fourth.  Between  1904  and  1971  we,  the 
American  taxpayers,  Invested  almost  $6-Bll- 
llon  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  defenses. 

Fifth.  If  we  cannot  hold  the  Canal  which 
we  built,  own,  and  have  maintained  at  our 
own  expense  and  operated  In  virtual  trustee- 
ship for  the  ships  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  wiU  be  completely  driven  from  the 
Isthmus,  Panama  will  become  another  Cuba, 
and  the  Canal  another  Suez. 

Adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  34  by 
our  Legislature,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  Honorable  Committee,  will  provide  a 
rallying  point  for  other  sovereign  states  to 
follow.  Our  Committee  has  become  Informed 
that  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  both,  are  presently  distrib- 
uting copies  of  Maryland's  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  34  to  the  presiding  officers  of  all 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  remaining 
states  with  request  for  similar  action.  Thus, 
the  Free  State  of  Maryland,  once  again, 
occupies  a  position  of  leadership  for  which 
we  can  all  take  Justifiable  pride.  As  Douglas 
Freeman,  one  of  our  most  noted  historians 
said:  "If  our  nation  ever  falls,  it  will  not  be 
because  of  the  common  man,  for  he  is  sound. 
It  will  be  because  of  the  refusal  of  those  of 
leadership  capacity  to  lead." 


NUTRITION  AND  USDA 
COMMODITIES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grat- 
ified that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  expressed  their  support  for  the  leg- 
islation, introduced  by  Senator  McGov- 
BRN,  which  will  increase  the  scope  of 
Federal  food  assistance  programs.  Sen- 
ate passage  of  S.  3458,  which  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Agricultuie  to  pur- 
chase nonsurplus  commodities  for  nu- 
trition programs,  and  S.  3459,  which  in- 
creases the  level  of  assistance  for  school 
lunch  programs  recognizes  the  need  to 
insure  nutritional  adequswjy  for  the  In- 
digent and  for  our  school-age  children. 

Of  particular  Importance  to  my  state 
of  Delaware  is  the  permanent  authori- 
zation for  the  purchase  of  nonsurplus 
commodities  by  USDA  for  donation  to 
the  child  nutrition,  institutional  feed- 
ing, supplemental  feeding,  disaster  relief 
programs,  and  other  traditional  recipi- 
ents of  these  commodities.  The  current 
lack  of  surplus  food  has  driven  prices 
skyward,  and  without  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  individual  orga- 
nizations, purchasing  locally,  would  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  same  variety  and 
quantities  of  food  they  now  offer.  The 
victims,  of  course,  would  be  tha  Indigent 
and  the  children. 

In  Delaware,  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chasing distributed  1,880,318  pounds  of 
food  to  the  schools  and  day  care  cen- 
ters participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program  during  the  period  of 
August.  1973,  and  January,  1974.  These 
foods  were  purchased  by  USDA  at  a  cost 
of  $605,063.73.  If  the  ?ame  food  had  Jbeen 
purchased  locally,  the  cost  would  have 
been  $809,403.81.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion the  effects  of  these  higher  local  costs 
on  the  105,000  children  served  daily  are 
obvious. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  there  are  many.  Is  the  au- 
thority for  states  to  serv-e  reduced  price 
school  lunches  to  children  from  families 
whose  marginal  income  cannot  provide 
for  adequate  meals.  As  the  price  of  the 


school  lunch  rises,  participation  in  the 
program  drops,  and  the  incidence  of  mal- 
nutrition or  subnutrition  increases.  In- 
formation from  school  districts  in  Dela- 
ware indicates  that  the  greatest  drop  in 
participation  has  occurred  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  where  the  need  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  is  most  essential. 

Therefore,  I  commend  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  for  his  efforts  in  designing  this 
important  legislation,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  recognizing  the  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  many  Del- 
awareans  who  pari;icipated  in  an  intense 
campaign  to  create  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  I  have  met 
with  representatives  from  school  district 
food  services  and  from  the  Delaware 
Division  of  Purchasing,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  these  individuals,  and  many 
like  them  in  other  States,  we  have  begim 
to  consider  Federal  food  assistance  a  na- 
tional priority. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  infor- 
mation I  received  from  the  Delaware 
Division  of  Purchasing  concerning  the 
role  of  Federal  food  programs  in  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  communications  from  the 
Division  of  Purchasing,  the  first  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  the  second  to  institutional  partici- 
pants, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Division  op  Pubchasinc, 

Dkpabtment  of 
Administbativi;  Services, 
Delaicarc  City,  Del.,  February  19, 1974. 

During  the  period  August  I,  1973  through 
January  31,  1974,  federaUy  donated  foods 
totaling  1,880,318  pounds  were  delivered  to 
those  schools  and  day  care  centers  partic- 
ipating in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. These  foods  were  acquired  by  USDA 
at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  $605,- 
063.73. 

If  purchased  locally,  the  same  food.  If 
and  when  available,  would  have  cost  (809,- 
406.81. 

The  Division  of  Purchasing  distributed  the 
1,880,318  pounds  of  food  at  a  cost  to  the 
schools  and  day  care  centers  of  $22,844.63  in 
service  charges. 

The  difference  between  what  the  food 
wotild  have  cost,  the  schools  and  day  care 
centers,  if  purchased  locally,  and  our  serv- 
ice charges.  Is  $786,562.39.  This  figure 
could,  theoreticaUy,  be  considered  a  savings 
to  our  local  programs. 

State-wide  participation  Is  191  Schools, 
and  46  Day  Care  and  Head  Start  Centers 
feeding  106,000  children  dally. 

Here  are  the  price  comparison  figures: 

PRICE  COMPARISON  HGURES 
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Connmodily 


USDA 

cost, 

f.o.b. 

destination 


local 
prica 


Buttar 

ShortanlnL 

flour,  A.  P. 

Commeal 

Rica 

Rollad  oau 

Dry  milk 

Dry  beans .. 

Peanut  butter... 

Salad  oil 

Cranbarry  sauca. 


$20.69 

J25.60 

10.  S2 

14.40 

5.07 

10.00 

3.91 

8.00 

12.42 

16lOO 

3.34 

14.40 

39.99 

4120 

12.23 

32.00 

15.88 

22.08 

13.68 

21.00 

8.40 

12.00 

Commodity 


USDA 

exist, 

f.o.b. 

destination 


Local 
pries 


Frozen  turkeys 

Frozen  orange  juice.. 
Canned  green  beans. 

Grapefruit  juice 

Boned  Doultry 

Groanl  bett 

Canned  tomatoes 

Canned  ptums 

Canned  pears 

Sweat  potatoes 

Frankfurters 

Frencti  fries 

Fruit  cocktail 

Car.noJ  corn 

Canned  peaches 

Frozen  chicken 


$29.61 

$34.40 

9.57 

18.48 

7.52 

11.04 

4.60 

5.64 

49.56 

NA 

52.75 

61.60 

7.86 

10.02 

8.17 

11.28 

11.27 

16.96 

9.36 

15.04 

32.37 

40.59 

5.79 

5.94 

8.75 

11.28 

8.51 

11.28 

9.03 

18.40 

13.90 

16.50 

NA— Not  available. 

Division  op  PMjechasing, 

Department  of 
Administrative  Services, 
Delaware  City,  Del.,  April  25, 1974. 
Memorandum 
To:  Institutional  Participants. 
From:  RusseU  Frey,  Field  Representative. 
Subject :  Federally  Donated  Food. 

For  almost  40  years  there  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral law.  Section  32  of  PL  320,  regarding  the 
purchase  of  surplus  foods;  since  1949,  Sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  regarding 
price  supporting.  Since  all  of  you  are  In- 
volved dally  with  feeding  and  its  accompany- 
ing problems,  you  are  aware  that,  recently, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  surplus,  and  no 
need  for  price  supports.  In  order  to  purchase 
tbe  greatest  part  of  USDA  commodities,  spe- 
cial legislation  was  enacted  last  August,  Sec- 
tion i{a,) ,  Pi.  93-86,  which  authorized  USDA 
to  purchase  commodities  even  though  they 
are  not  in  siirplus  nor  need  to  be  price  sup- 
ported. This  authority  expires  June  30,  1974. 

Without  this  authority,  USDA  estimated 
that  75%  of  the  commidltles  distributed  this 
year  would  not  have  been  purchased.  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  Institutional  Pood 
Program?  You  may  well  iinderstand  that  In- 
dividual organizations,  purchasing  locaUy, 
in  relatively  small  amounts,  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  the  variety  and  quantities  for 
the  low  per  capita  charge,  rendered  by  this 
agency,  which  applies  regardless  of  the 
quantity  of  food  received  by  you.  It  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  you  how  Important  these 
commodities  are  to  the  Institutional  Pood 
Program.  .  .  . 

During  the  period.  Fiscal  1973,  federally  do- 
nated foods  totaling  344,452  pounds  were  dis- 
tributed to  institutions  in  Delaware.  These 
foods  were  acquired  by  USDA  at  a  cost  to  the 
federal  government  of  $87,628.59.  With  a  par- 
ticipation figure  of  5,585  persons  during  that 
s.ime  period,  the  cost  lo  the  recipient  insti- 
tutions was  approximately  $8,500.00  In  as- 
sessments charged  by  this  agency. 


LEGION  CXDMMANDER   E.\TON  SUP- 
PORTS VIETNAM  VETERAN 

Mr.  McGKDVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
annoimced  that  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  inequities  in  the 
GI  bill  will  be  ready  for  final  Senate 
action  with  in  a  week  or  so.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly, the  chairman.  Senator  Hartke, 
for  the  fine  work  done  on  the  legislation. 
The  announcement  that  the  final  Senate 
bill  will  include  a  tuition  payment  pro- 
posal similar  to  the  one  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating in  the  Senate  for  over  a  year  Is 
welcome  Indeed. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been 
some  misunderstsmding  and  some  bitter- 
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ness  on  the  part  of  ardent  kupporters  of 
reforms  for  Vietnam  veterans.  Among 
other  complaints,  it  was  :  elt  that  the 
major  established  veterans'  )rganizations 
were  not  supporting  the  reforms  as 
strongly  as  they  might.  My  own  experi- 
ence as  a  long-time  supporter  of  in- 
creased benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans 
does  not  support  that  contention. 

In  the  most  recent  edition  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  Comdr. 
Robert  Eaton  has  written;  a  straight- 
forward analysis  of  the  situation  that 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  IJiegion's  total 
commitment  to  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaaiimous  con- 
sent that  Commander  Eaton's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  Its  timeliness  In 
regard  to  the  activities  of  the  Congress 
speaks  very  well  for  itself.  ' 

There  being  no  objectlorj,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Th«  Sout  Stat*  or  VimvAif  Vrrs"  Edttca- 

TlOlf — AXD   WSAT  TO   DO   AbOXTT  IT 

(By  Robert  E.  I^  Ealfcn) 
In  recent  months,  newspapers  and  TV 
Btatlons  have  begun  to  maSe  the  public 
mere  aware  of  the  plight  of  thoxisands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  in  attempting  to  go  to 
college  under  their  GI  Bill. 

Many  of  them  (typically  tnose  most  In 
need  of  help)   cannot  go  to  s<jaool  at  all. 

Their  GI  BUI  benefits,  whlchl  are  far  short 
of  the  WW2  benefits  In  the  education  they 
can  bny,  are  too  meager  for  tjiem  to  make 
out. 

Each  Vietnam  vet  who  wafats  to  go  to 
•chool  on  hla  GI  benefits  but  cab't  represents 
a  faUxire  of  the  program,  but  a  windfall  for 
the  government.  T 

Last  year,  the  Vietnam  GI  Bill  benefits 
for  a  full-time,  single.  coUege  itudent  came 
to  $220  a  month  or  about  t55  a  week- 
known  as  a  subsistence  allowance.  For  a 
normal  nine-month  coUege  iogram,  this 
came  to  « 1,980.  For  each  Vle^m  veteran 
who  could  see  no  way  to  pay  far  his  tuition, 
books,  coUeg©  fees,  room,  boarfl  and  trans- 
portation on  $55  a  week  for  »lne  months. 
Uncle  Sam  simply  saved  himself  the  whole 
$1,980,  whUe  the  Vietnam  vet  iot  no  allow- 
ance and  no  education.  T 

The  chief  difference  between  Ithe  WW2  GI 
Bin  education  program  and  the  Vietnam 
benefits  is  that  in  addition  to  a  subsistence 
allowance,  the  WW2  veteran  gtit  up  to  $500 
toward  hla  tuition,  books,  etc.  T^  thOM  days, 
this  covered  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  and 
l>ook8  at  most  colleges. 

The  American  Legion  estimates  that  a 
slmUar  allowance,  not  to  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  etc;  and  with  a 
ceUlng  of  $1,000,  would  serve  fairly  well  tm- 
der  today's  soaring  education  absta. 

But  Vietnam  veterans  get  no(  such  allow- 
ance at  all.  Their  subsistence  allowance  is 
their  entire  GI  benefit.  If  they  tant  pay  for 
their  tuition,  books,  fees,  etc.  out  of  their 
$55  a  week  "subsistence"  the^l  can  forget 
about  school  unless  they  have  ^mple  means 
from  other  sources. 

The  average  cost  for  books  and  miscellane- 
ous fees  at  most  coUeges  todijy  is  put  at 
about  $218.  or  Just  about  one  month's  Viet- 
nam GI  "subsistence"  Tuition  fees  range 
all  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  4re  going  up 
In  some  state  unlversUles.  tuHtlon  is  free 
for  veterans  of  that  state,  whl^h  Is  a  real 
break  for  as  many  resident  veterans  as  they'll 
•ccept.  In  others.  It  Is  as  high;  as  $890  for 
residents  and  $1,000  or  more  f^r  non-resl- 
dents.  Private  colleges  and  universities  may 
charge  up  to  $5,000  or  more  with  tjo  break  for 
state  reejdents.  Some  purelf  technical 
schools  below  college  level  charge  over  $3  000 
In  tuition.  TutttoD  to  the  neifiborbood  of 
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$700,  which  Is  quite  common  and  due  for  a 
further  raise  next  fall,  would  take  every  cent 
of  13  weeks  subsistence  allowance. 

Small  wonder  that  TV  stations  have  had 
little  trouble  finding  Vietnam  veterans  to 
put  on  the  air  to  make  cynical  remarks  In 
the  order:  "Yeah,  I  could  make  It  to  coUege 
If  I  didn't  eat,  and  slept  In  the  gutter." 

Nevertheless,  the  program  has  worked 
"well"  enough  to  permit  a  large  number  of 
roey  statements  from  government  sources 
dtlng  Its  "success."  Large  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  been  able  to  use  their  GI 
benefits.  But  citing  the  raw  numbers  hides 
the  discrimination  against  the  neediest  vet- 
erans that  Is  built  Into  the  meagreness  of 
the  Vietnam  education  program  to  date. 

The  $55  a  week  has  been  of  great  value 
to  those  veterans  who  have  enough  money 
of  their  own  to  make  up  for  Its  Inadequacy, 
or  whose  parents  can  afford  them  substantial 
help,  or  who  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
substantial  scholarships  or  loans,  or  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  In  those  states  with 
the  most  progressive  state  university  pro- 
grams for  their  yoiing  citizens. 

State  aid  seems  to  account  for  a  large  per- 
cent of  college  attendance  by  Vietnam  vet- 
erans for  which  the  federal  government  has 
tended  to  credit  the  Vietnam  veteran's  OI 
benefits.  California,  with  an  excellent  state 
tinlverslty  program,  seems  to  have  a  veteran 
enrollment  of  about  37%.  Vermont,  whose 
state  program  Is  no  match  for  CaUfomla's, 
shows  about  14.2%  veteran  enrollment.  West 
Virginia,  Indiana  and  quite  a  few  others 
don't  show  a  great  deal  more.  This  situation 
has  been  continuous  since  the  first  substan- 
tial number  of  Vietnam  veterans  began  to  be 
discharged  nearly  ten  years  ago. 

Many  borderline  Vietnam  veterans  (finan- 
cially) are  going  to  coUege  but  can  haitlly 
be  considered  a  success  for  the  OI  program. 
They  have  made  it  by  shopping  around  for 
the  cheapest  course  in  the  cheapest  college, 
often  abandoning  the  course  of  study  they 
preferred  because  It  wasn't  offered  In  the 
schools  they  could  afford  to  attend.  Any 
WWa  vet  who  was  accepted  for  admission 
could  have  made  it  to  Harvard  Business 
School  financiaUy.  in  1946,  granted  he  would 
take  the  usual  student  Jobs  if  he  was  per- 
sonally on  his  uppers.  His  OI  Bill  was  suffi- 
cient to  scratch  through  somehow.  This  is 
impossible  for  a  Vietnam  veteran  If  his  chief 
asset  Is  his  OI  benefits. 

The  worst  situation  by  far,  however.  Is  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  without  other 
resources,  who  simply  cannot  go  to  school  at 
aU. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  which  ex- 
presses a  great  concern  for  the  needy  has 
for  years  gone  along  with  a  OI  education 
program  whose  workings  favor  thoee  veterans 
with  the  moot  means  and  deny  any  benefits 
at  aU  for  those  with  the  least. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  sudden  Interest  of 
the  news  media  wUl  help  push  forward  a 
speedy  reform.  The  Legion  has  been  seeking 
improvement  for  some  years  but  without 
much  support  from  other  segments  of  the 
public.  Two  years  ago  the  Harris  poll  took 
an  Interest.  It  reported,  after  a  survey,  that 
59%  of  Vietnam  veterans  didn't  apply  for  OI 
school  benefits,  and  as  many  as  83  %  of  these 
indicated  that  there  was  no  point  In  applying 
because  there  was  no  way  they  could  afford 
ooUege  even  with  their  GI  benefits. 

The  media  have  as  yet  largely  failed  to  pin- 
point where  the  trouble  has  been  or  what  the 
remedy  U.  Some  TV  programs  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  portraying  the  plight  of  the 
veterans,  but  have  then  explained  that  It  was 
the  fault  of  the  public,  of  the  viewers  of  you 
and  me,  because  we  Just  had  too  lltUe  sym- 
pathy for  Vietnam  veterans  and  were  "turned 
off"  on  tbetr  war. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  quite  simple. 
Vietnam  veterans  need  a  tuition  and  book 
allowance  on  top  of  their  subiutence  pay- 
menU    The  TV  viewers  never  did  anything 


to  prevent  It.  Only  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  provide  it.  Neither  President 
Johnson  nor  President  Nixon  ever  gave  Ad- 
ministration support  for  OI  tuition  and  book 
allowances.  News  programs  sometimes  blame 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  VA  has 
consistently  opposed  tuition  payments  while 
Issuing  statistics  about  the  success  of  the 
present  benefits.  It  does  this  as  an  arm  of  an 
Administration  which  Is  opposed  to  tuition 
aid.  But  the  VA  cannot  grant  tuition  allow- 
ances \mtll  the  Congress  enacts  authoriza- 
tion, and  If  It  does,  the  VA  then  must  pay 
the  allowances.  The  Congress  has  never  ap- 
proved tuition  allowances  and  has  rejected 
the  appeals  of  Vietnam  students  and  the 
legion,  working  together. 

Not  until  the  7th  of  April  of  this  year  have 
I  seen  any  of  the  media  indicate  where  the 
center  of  resistance  has  been  In  Congress  On 
that  day,  William  Grelder  reported  In  the 
Washington  Post  that  Eep.  Olln  E.  Teague 
of  Texas,  has  oppoeed  veterans'  ttiltlon  al- 
lowances since  1950  when,  as  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
he  led  an  Inveetlgatlon  of  the  rackets  which 
coUegee,  universities  and  their  faculties  made 
ofthe  tuition  and  book  allowances  eranted 
WWa  veterans. 

This  Is  an  old  story  to  the  Legion.  Rep 
Teague  rose  to  be  Chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  and  held  the 
chairmanship  until  quite  recently,  when  he 
voluntarUy  left  It  to  head  a  different  com- 
mittee. During  his  years  he  did  a  great  deal 
for  veterans,  but  he  became  a  stone  wall  of 
opposition  to  tuition  allowances  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  his  powerful  position  he 
refused  to  report  out  any  bUl  authorizing 

In  1971.  OU  Moody,  the  state  Legion  Com- 
mander In  Rep.  Teague's  own  state  of 
Texas,  wrote  him  beseeching  Mni  to  report 
out  some  kind  of  tuition  payment  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  answer  was  a  flat  no.  be- 
cause the  colleges  had  cheated  the  govern- 
ment after  WW2  by  abusing  the  tuition  al- 
lowance as  it  was  then  administered. 

In  1972,  when  Legion  National  Commander 
John  Oelger  was  trying  desperately  to  get 
tuition  payments  authorized,  the  Legion's 
Director  of  RehabllltaUon  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Edward  Golembleskl,  advised  In  a  letter 
of  Jan.  a,  that  there  was  almost  no  point 
of  the  Legion  even  putting  in  a  tuition  bill 
"in  view  of  the  Chairman's  adamant  oppo- 
sition." We  did  put  It  in,  and,  as  predicted. 
It  was  never  reported  out. 

What  we  were  able  to  get  was  a  gradual 
Increase  In  the  subsistence  allowance  to  the 
$55  a  week  In  effect  last  year.  The  House  of 
Repersentatives  has  recently  approved  a  13% 
Increase  for  next  year,  bringing  the  weekly 
allowance  for  a  single,  fulltime  student  to 
about  $62.  Though  any  increase  wotild  help, 
this  would  hardly  solve  the  problem.  In  fact 
Its  chief  effect  would  be  to  keep  the  present 
situation  from  getting  worse  in  the  face  of 
mounting  educational  costs,  every  aspect  of 
which  Is  rslng  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living. 

It  Lb  Ironical  to  think  that  It  was  the  sins 
of  the  coUeges  and  universities  a  generation 
ago  which  have  been  invoked  to  deny  an 
education  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  need 
help  the  most — and  not  the  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  as  many  have  said. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  for  Congress  to  de- 
vise fk  program  granting  tuition  which  the 
ooUagM  eould  not  so  eaUly  abuse,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  tliat  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  Is  now  considering  several 
bills  to  provide  a  tuition  allowance  to  Viet- 
nam vets.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  AprU  9  of 
discussing  It  in  person  with  the  Chairman. 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  the  next 
day  our  represenUttvee  tMtlfled  b«for«  a 
Senate  sub -committee,  offering  our  raoom* 
mendatlon  that  a  tuition  allowance  of  up  to 
$1,000.  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost 
should  be  authorised. 
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since  there  Is  no  such  provision  In  the 
Bouse  bill — ^whlle  the  President  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  actively  oppose 
tuition — I  hope  that  the  public  will  now  get 
in  the  act  and  write  vlgoroxis  letters  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  support 
such  a  measure.  I  hope  the  media  will  keep 
It  up,  too,  and  will  do  more  to  spell  out  what 
their  audiences  can  do  to  help.  It  Isn't 
very  hard  to  do.  Demand  reasonable  tuition 
and  book  aUowances  for  Vietnam  veterans, 
so  that  the  neediest  veterans  can  benefit  as 
much  as  those  with  more  ample  resotirces. 


ADDRESS  BY  DEAN  CLARENCE  E. 
MANION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15.  1974,  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manlon 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  the 
foundations  of  our  Republic  and  the 
significance  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  occasion  of  his  address 
was  a  Washington  testimonial  dinner  in 
his  honor.  Dean  Manlon  used  that  op- 
portunity to  deliver  a  stirring  call  for  a 
return  to  the  religious  principles  instilled 
In  our  American  declaration. 

In  the  clarity  of  his  words,  Dean  Man- 
ion  recited  the  Nation's  drift  away  from 
those  lofty  Ideals  which  made  such  an 
impact  upon  the  world  In  1776.  He  re- 
minded us  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  Intended  that  freedom  of  religion 
be  a  bill  of  divorce  from  the  Almighty.  As 
he  pointed  out,  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 24, 1789,  called  upon  President  Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  it  approved  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
proclaim  a  national  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
time  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration,  the 
words  of  this  distinguished  American 
should  be  heard  and  heeded.  For,  as  he 
said.  It  Is  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  we 
will  be  observing  in  1976.  It  was  that  In- 
spired document  which  established  the 
American  Nation  under  God. 

Mr.  President,  Dean  Manlon  so  elo- 
quently presented  his  case  for  a  reaffir- 
mation of  the  basic  American  principles 
that  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address,  entitled  "To 
The  Republic— Where  Is  It?  Could  It  Be 
Hiding  in  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence?" be  printed  In  the  Rbcoso  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro,  as 
follows: 
"To  THE   Rkpubuc" — Wrzkx   Is   Ii?   Cottld 

It  Be  HmiNO  Ts  Oca  DxcLxaATiow  of  Ikdb- 

PENOXMCX? 

(By  Clarence  E.  Manlon) 
This  will  be  the  first  speech  I  ever  made 
In  response  to  a  subpoena.  I  wasnt  asked  to 
come  here  tonight;  I  was  ordered  to  come. 
Nor  was  I  promised  Immunity  In  exchange 
for  this  testimony  at  my  own  testimonial. 
Neither  do  I  have  access  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. I  dont  know  what  Judc»  Sirica  would 
think  of  such  a  witness,  but  I  want  to  assure 
him  and  everybody  else  that  I  did  not  break 
into  the  Uayflowert  I  have  been  brought  in. 
and  any  plana  or  secrets  of  the  Liberals  that 
I  have  in  my  possession  came  from  the  public 
domain,  namely,  the  newspapers. 

But  next — and  more  seriously  this  time — 
let  me  say  that  while  I  do  not  dseenrs  It. 
uui  tried  ray  beet  to  prevent  It.  I  am  never- 


theless overjoyed  by  this  beautiful  tribute. 
My  gratitude  for  it  Is  so  deep  that  I  dare 
not  trust  my  notoriously  weak  emotional  re- 
straints by  trying  adequately  to  express  that 
gratitude  now  to  Phyllis  Schlafly,  Senator 
Helms  and  all  of  the  wonderful  men  and 
women  In  the  great  patriotic  organizations 
and  publications  who  conceived,  sponsored 
and  produced  this  memorable  occasion. 

So  i>ermit  me  to  detour  around  a  poeelble 
crack -up  by  simply  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Good  Lord  will  richly  bless  aU  of  these 
vmselflsh  sponsors  and  a^  of  you,  too,  my 
dear  friends,  for  this  comforting  manifesta- 
tion of  your  great  charity.  From  my  long 
experience  with  Him,  I  am  sure  that  He  will 
do  Just  that. 

During  this  dinner  I  have  been  making  a 
person-to-person,  visual  canvass  of  this  re- 
markable audience.  My  conclusion  now  Is 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have  here  tonight  the 
most  distinguished,  learned,  heat- tempered, 
case-hardened  group  of  patriotic  Conserva- 
tives ever  assembled  in  this  country.  No  doubt 
the  reporter  whom  I  observed  Identifying 
each  of  you  aa  you  surlved  has  now  gone  back 
to  his  pressroom  convinced  that  here  tonight 
there  has  Just  arrived,  and  most  appropriately 
in  the  May^ower.  mind  you,  the  vanguard  of 
the  long  awaited  "Seven  Days  In  May."  He 
will  probably  report  that  each  of  you  arrived 
armed  with  a  big  "piece  of  the  rock" — the 
Plymouth  Rock,  of  course. 

Your  conservative  learning  and  experience 
emancipates  me  from  a  chronic  obligation 
that  I  habitually  assume  on  the  radio  in  try- 
ing to  convert  at  least  a  part  of  the  listeners 
to  an  appreciation  of  some  facet  of  conserva- 
tism as  the  saving  grace  of  American  freedom. 
Fortunately,  all  here  tonight  understand  that 
sweet  mystery  of  life  as  well  as  I  do.  Bo.  at 
long  last,  I  am  free  to  say  a  few.  although  not 
entirely  iinrelated,  words  about  something 
else. 

To  me.  the  stubborn  persistence  of  the 
Jitonion  Forum  through  the  years  invariably 
recalls  the  oiitstanding,  enduring  character 
described  In  Carlyle's  dramatic  story  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  mercurial  but  dedi- 
cated Abbe  Sleyee. 

The  Abbe  was  the  only  clergyman  who 
turned  up  In  the  first  French  Revolutionary 
Assembly  In  1789.  He  Joined  the  revolution- 
ary movement  with  an  Iron-clad  determi- 
nation to  draw  up  a  strong  constitution  for 
the  New  Free  France  modeled  on  the  one 
that  had  just  been  adopted  In  America.  For 
ten  tvirbulent.  frustrating  years  the  Abbe 
kept  his  long  noae  to  that  rough  grindstone, 
straight  through  the  ruthless  reign  of  terror 
while  the  busy  guUlotine  was  washing  the 
streets  of  Parts  with  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of  his  fellow  revolutionary  leaders,  and  rtght 
up  to  1799  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  quieted 
everything  down  with  his  long  promised  blast 
of  grapeshot. 

Many,  many  years  later,  a  very  young 
Frenchman  asked  the  aged  Abbe  Sleyee  to 
teU  him  all  that  he  had  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  big  Revolution.  Replied  the  Abbe,  "I 
survived."  Like  the  Abbe  Sleyes,  the  Manlon 
Forum  has  survived,  and  In  spite  of  Its  twenty 
years  of  ups  and  downs  it  Is  still  going  strong. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  now,  at  this 
perilous  point  in  time,  so  to  speak,  that  It  is 
critically  Important  for  learned  and  con- 
cerned Conservatives  to  give  studious  atten- 
tion to  this  critical  key  concept  called  "Survi- 
val." 

For  Instance,  there  is  a  great  debate  going 
on  now  about  the  moral  propriety  of  employ- 
ing extraordinary  methods  for  keeping  a  sick 
human  being  alive  beyond  the  point  when 
all  hope  for  hU  or  her  recovery  Is  gone.  Now, 
let's  face  It,  stntUar  questions  are  currently 
plaftttng  many  OonMrratlvee  about  the  hope 
of  revtrtng  what  often  appears  to  be  the 
moribund  conservative  cause.  Tbetr  ques- 
tion Is:  "Can  the  conservative  cause  sunrlveT" 
And.  beyond  that,  under  our  preeently  de- 


pressed  and    demoralized   political   circum- 
stances, should  It  any  longer  survive? 

But  let  me  quickly  submit  that  this  Is 
not  the  basic  question.  The  basis  question  Is: 
"Can  and  should  the  American  Republic  sur- 
vive? Has  our  unique  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  was  designed  for 
our  federated  nationally  Independent  coun- 
try, now  outlived  Its  usefulness?"  This  basic 
question  tells  us  exactly  what  the  conserva- 
tive cause  is  all  about.  The  fact  Is  that  what 
we  Conservatives  have  always  been  and  still 
are  trying  to  conserve  Is  the  National  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  sometimes  aillowed  ourselves  and 
others  to  forget  that  political  Conservatives 
are  the  real,  authentic  American  conserva- 
tionists. Political  Conservatives  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  truly  basic, 
irreplaceable  resources  of  this  country,  name- 
ly. Its  moral,  splrttual  and  legal  resovirces. 
Patriotic  Americans  who  are  seriously  In- 
terested In  preserving  the  basic  national  re- 
sources Implicit  m  our  traditional  climate  of 
freedom  with  Its  safe  environment  of  law  and 
order,  should  quit  listening  to  Ralph  Nader 
and  start  reading  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There — in  our  official  dec- 
laration of  national  purpose — is  where  otir 
basic  store  of  these  Indlspenslble  resources 
are  enshrined. 

Fortunately,  unlike  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  not  had  to  suffer  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  recent  Supreme  Court  misconstruc- 
tions. The  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  has 
not  sought — not  yet  at  least — to  get  Fed- 
eral Court  Injunctions  against  the  public 
reading  or  schoolroom  explanations  of  the 
great  Declaration.  This  Is  only  because  little 
If  any  of  that  Is  now  being  done.  Neverthe- 
less. In  their  recent  decisions.  Federal  Judges 
have  openly  invited  the  A.C.L.U.  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  its  atheistic  clientele,  such  In- 
junctive petitions  when  and  If  such  reading, 
recitation  or  study  of  the  Declaration  be- 
comes popular. 

Unlike  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  is 
not  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  the  unchtmglng  voice  of  self-evi- 
dent truth  speaking  with  the  first  breath  of 
the  new  life  of  "the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands."  So,  In  our  search  for  the  Republic, 
that  remarkable  Nation  under  God  which 
the  flag  represents  and  which  we  all  saluted 
so  proudly  at  the  outset  of  this  dinner,  we 
must  turn  to  the  Declaration  which  provided 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  so  con- 
clusively rationalized  aU  of  the  prtnclples, 
purposes  and  procedures  of  our  entire  con- 
stitutional system. 

At  Its  outset  the  Declaration  states  that  we 
trace  our  title  to  our  national  Independence 
to  Almighty  God  Himself.  Then,  before  we 
are  ten  lines  deep  Into  the  document,  we  find 
that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evld- 
dent:  (1)  That  all  men  are  created;" — In 
other  words.  Ood  exists. 

Please  pause  here  to  note  that,  expressly, 
this  holding  Is  not  advanced  as  a  logical 
concltislon.  Deliberately,  no  evidence  Is  of- 
fered to  support  It.  For  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  no  evidence  was 
needed.  They  aU  Join  In  the  Declaration 
unanimously.  They  knew  that  Almighty  Ood 
exists — not  merely  as  a  matter  of  their  great 
religious  faith  but  as  an  obvious  matter  of 
fact.  Everyone  of  them  believed  these  self- 
evident  truths  as  confidently  as  he  knew 
that  he  was  alive  when  he  subscribed  to 
them.  T^iuj  our  Declaration  of  Indepmdene€ 
wot,  and  remaint  today,  one  of  the  mott 
profound  acts  of  reliffiout  faith  in  all  Mt- 
torjf. 

Tbe  stffners  went  on  to  declare  that  all 
men  are  "created  equal"— equal  In  the  sight 
of  Ood.  their  Creator,  that  ts.  and  therefore 
equal  before  the  law  of  tbe  new  lend  that 
they  had  brought  Into  existence  then  and 
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the  Panatna  Canal  for  the  commerce 
United  States 

In  tables  attached  to  this  statements  It  is 
shown  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  provided 
for  about  15.000  ship  transits,  involvlngisome 
127.561,733  long  tons  of  cargo  at  a  revenue 
rate  of  about  tlOO  per  ton  In  1973 

Commercial  traffic  Involved  about  73.394.- 
000  long  tons  In  the  Atlantic  to  Faciflc 
crossing,  and  52.710,000  long  tons  lii 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing  However,  of 
substantial  tonnages,  trade  originating 
ending  In  United  States'  ports  amounljed  to 
54  820.000  long  tons  In  the  Atlantic  to  I^clflc 
crossing,  and  29.033.000  long  tons  li. 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing.  Additionally. 
the  Canal  provided  transit  for  1.405.426  long 
tons  of  United  States  Government  cargo, 
much  of  It  vital  military  cargo.  Grouped  to- 
gether, this  constitutes  at  least  67 T  ^f  all 
trade  of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the  calendar 
year  1973.  originating  In  or  ending  In  United 
States  ports.  The  vital  Importance  o '  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States  should 
be  evident  to  everyone 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  also  has  a  vitil  in 
t-erest  In  the  Panama  Canal.  In  1972 
Port  of  Baltimore  registered  some  22. 4( 
long  tons  of  foreign  commerce.  Of 
amount,  exports  totalling  2.499.214  long 
and  imports  totaling  1,282.946  long  tor.s  in- 
volved trade  utilizing  the  Panama  qanal 
This  constituted  17'"^  of  the  foreign 
merce  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  Much  ol  this 
trade  is  In  areas  such  as  Japan  and  Flong 
Kong  where  the  Port  Administration  Is  mak- 
ing a  direct  solicitation  effort  Addltlo:ial!y 
significant  Intercoastal  trade  of  the  Pcjrt  of 
Baltimore  utilizes  the   Panama  Canal 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  Port  of  Baltimore  being  slgnlflcintly 
affected  This  clearly  becomes  the  business 
and  concern  of  the  Maryland  State  Leiflsla- 
t\ire. 

On  behalf  of  the  Maryland  Port  Admin 
Istratlon.  I   urge  adoption   of  Senate  ;ieso 
lutlon  No    34  by  our  Legislature,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  this  Honorable  Corimlt- 
tee. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE  UlilZING 
THE   PANAMA  CANAL.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1972 

llonglonsi 


Countw 


Exports 


Japan. 

rhrna_ 

Peiu 

Taiwar 
Bingladesh. 

Korea 

Indonesia., 
Australia.  . 
Philippines.. 
Colombia.. 

Total. 


?  171  74? 
%.  787 
73.546 
€f  461 
4S  894 
2^  450 
22.334 


2  499  214 


FOREIGN   TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE 


Calendar  vear  1972. 
Total 


7  300  300 


15 


22,407,257 


SUMMARY  ACTIVITY-PANAMA  CANAL 


1973 


Oceangoing  transits: 

Commercial       13,841 

Government     373 

Free 24 

Total 14,238 

Small  transits: 

Commercul 722 

Government 118 

f'ee 31 

Total 871 


the 

7.257 

this 

tons 


mporti 


25  377 
82. 025 


34,  353 
93  038 
48  !53 


1     82  946 


06  957 


1972 


13.766 

413 

59 

14.238 


777 

148 

35 


%0 


1973 


1972 


To'al  cargo  (long  lo^s) 
Commercial 
Government.. 
Free 


Total 

To!3l  transit  revenue 


12f   143  495        IC  V\  %8 
1  405  428  1    742  303 

12  810  i-A.'ill 


127  561.  733 

1131  623  544 


111  076  803 

$116.  865  7-i9 


WCBLD  TRADE   ROUTE?     PlNAMA   ^ANAl 
I  In  thousands  of  lo^^g  toisl 
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1972 


Atlantic  to  Paciiic  crossinj 

East  coast  united  Slates  to  Pac K 

48.35/ 

J8  575 

East  coast  Canada  to  Pacit< 

2  105 

I.  5/5 

East  coast  Central  Ameiica  to  Pacit,: 

\  ''■•') 

1  82tl 

East  coast  South  Amonc.i  to  P,ac''ic.    . 

7  967 

a  iQi 

West  Indies  to  Pacific. ... 

6  C22 

5  991 

Europe  to  Pacific 

6  540 

5.936 

Allien  to  Pjcilt.      . 

'■'i 

427 

Middle  East  to  Paci(<   .  - 

32 

25 

Total. 

73  394 

62  652 

F.icilic  to  Atlantic  cross  ng 

West  coast  umteJ  Sistes  to  AtUnt,;; 

6  5i5 

J  "09 

Aest  coast  Canata  'o  Ai|,»-itic 

*:  214 

7  220 

West  coast  Central  America  to  Atlantic 

2  012 

2  010 

West  coast  Souiti  America  to  Atlantic. . 

14  671 

10  322 

Canal  Zone  to  Atlantic. 

17 

3 

Ha*aii  to  Atlantic 

389 

482 

Oceania  to  Atlantic. .       . 

4  730 

4  719 

Antarctica  to  Eu'ope. . . 

r> 

22 

Asia  to  Atlantic.            _   .   . 

18  116 

17  US5 

Total.   

52  710 

4b.  5s: 

Botti  directions: 

' 

Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing ... 

73  394 

62,652 

Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing 

5:  710 

46  58'' 

To'al. 


126   104 


109  214 


TRADE  ORIGINATING  IN  OR  ENDING  IN  THE   UNTIED 
STATES 


Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing: 
East  coast   United  States  to   Pacific 

Ports 

East   coast   Canada   to   West   Coast. 

UniledStates .. 

East  coast  Central  America  to  West 

Coast,  United  States 

East  coast  Central  America  to  Hawaii  . 
East  coast  South  America  to  West 

Coast.  United  Slates 

East  coast  South  America  to  Hawaii... 
West   Indies  to  West  Coast.   United 

States.. 

West  Indies  to  Hawaii 

Europe  to  west  coast,  United  States... 

Europe  to  Hawaii 

Africa  to  west  coast.  United  States  ... 
Middle   East   to   west  coast.   United 

States 


48.397 

38,575 

9 

15 

40 
39 

151 
25 

2,414 
31 

2,527 
23 

2.106 
69 

1,643 

5 

53 

2.444 
92 

1.338 

7 

53 

14 


Total. 


Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing: 
West  coast  United  States  to  Atlantic. 
West   coast   Canada   to  east  coast, 

UnitedStates 

West  coast  Canada  to  Puerto  Rico 

West  coast  Central  America  to  east 

coast,  United  States _ 

West   coast   South    America    to   east 

coast.  United  States 

West  coast  South  Amenca  to  Puerto 

Rico 

Hawaii  to  east  coast.  United  States 

Hawaii  to  other  Atlantic  destinations.. 
Oceania  to  east  coast.  United  States. . . 

Oceania  to  Puerto  Rico 

Asia  to  east  coast  United  States 

Asia  to  Canal  Zone 

Asia  to  Puerto  Rico 


54. 820 


45,266 


6,555 


4,709 


1.987 

2  312 

127 

120 

1, 0C9 

1.102 

5,273 

4  585 

336 

40 

358 

437 

31 

45 

1,825 

1.799 

6 

8 

11.263 

10.421 

83 

70 

180 

160 

Total 29,033 


25,  808 


Both  directions: 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  crossing. 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  crossing. 


54,  820 
29. 033 


45,266 

25.  808 


Total 83,853 


71  074 


Taken  From  the  Statement  bt  Franz 
o.  wlllenbucher,  j.d..  captain  usn 
(RmaxD)  Before  the  Mabtland  Senate 
CoMMrrrEi    on    JtTDiciAL    Proceedings 

Adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
34  by  our  Legislature  will  constitute  another 


shining  example  of  the  traditional  contrl- 
butlons  by  the  Free  State  of  Maryland  to  the 
progress  of  our  great  nation  In  its  quest  for 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  Such  action  win 
exemplify  the  Intended  constltut lotial  pu.--- 
pose  of  our  Founding  Fathers  that  the  sov- 
ereign People,  through  their  state  legisla- 
tors, acting  In  their  highest  soverelcn 
capacity,  should  let  their  representatives  in 
the  national  Congress  know  their  views  on 
matters  of  such  vital  Importance  as  that 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

About  a  year  ago.  on  the  educational  tele- 
vision program — The  Advocates — the  ques- 
tion of  surrender  of  the  United  States-owned 
Canal  and  Canal  Zone  was  compreheii.s;',e>, 
debated.  Both  those  for  United  States  sur- 
render at  Panama  and  those  who  opposed 
such  abject  surrender  were  represented  by 
the  most  capable  advocates  that  they  could 
find.  On  completion  of  that  nationwide  de- 
bate, the  moderator  asked  the  extensive  au- 
dience to  cast  votes  by  mall,  giving  The  Ad- 
vocates' post  office  box  number  in  Boston. 
More  than  12,000  responded,  with  86  per  cent 
registering  a  resounding  "No!'  When,  in 
1960,  the  question  of  authorizing  the  flvln? 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone 
was  debated  In  our  national  House  of  Flep- 
resentatlves,  the  recorded  vote  was  382  to 
12  against  such  authorization,  as  unwar- 
ranted and  a  danger  to  the  essentially  neces- 
sary continued  recognition  of  United  States 
sovereignty  there.  How  prophetic  was  the 
warning?  Notwithstanding  that  resounding 
congressional  disapproval,  the  flying  of  the 
Panamanian  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone  was  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  and  now  we 
have  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  proposed 
abject  and  complete  surrender. 

For  far  too  long,  it  has  been  complerely 
unnecessary-  to  ask — What  are  the  a.>pira- 
tlons  of  Panama  with  respect  to  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Canal?  Panamanian  leaders 
and  agitators  have  never  disdained  to  pub- 
lish their  objectives.  But  no  clearer  summary 
of  them  has  ever  been  made  than  that  by 
Gilbert©  Arias,  recentlv  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Chlarl.  as  quoted 
on  March  19.  1963,  in  the  isthmian  new^~- 
paper,  Critlca.   His  words  were: 

"In  the  future,  with  Gods  help,  we  will 
achieve  our  objective:  that  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal be  the  property  of  PanamantarLs.  under 
full  and  absolute  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians,  op- 
erated by  Panamanians,  sanitated  bv  Pan- 
manlans  and  protected  by  Panamanlall^  " 

More  recently,  there  have  been  even  in- 
creasingly Irresponsible  propagandi.stlc  state- 
ments, Including  blackmail,  with  threats  of 
violence,  expropriation  and  exploitation 

Contrast  this  to  the  more  than  60  years  of 
peaceful,  uninterrupted,  efficient  operation 
of  the  Canal  by  the  United  States  at  rates 
so  reasonable  as  to  require  expenditure.*:  by 
the  United  States  to  provide  operating  ex- 
penses above  net  receipts. 

Moreover.  Panama  has  been  a  countrv 
plagued  with  endemic  revolution,  having  had 
59  presidents  In  the  70  years  since  it  granted 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  States  In  perpetuity.  Its  pre.-ient  gov- 
ernment Is  de  facto,  having  Instituted  itself 
in  power  by  military  coup  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time,  the  prinrlp:\I  p-i:i's 
In  the  canal  situation  can  be  emphasized  as 
follows: 

Ftr.'f.  The  United  States  has  a  fine  canal 
at  Panama  now  with  indispensable  sovereign- 
ty and  Jurisdiction  o\  er  the  Canal  Zoni'  for 
its  efficient  maintenance,  operation,  santa- 
tion  and  protection 

Second.  Experience  has  shown  that  The 
present  canal  works,  and  will  continue  to 
work,  and  how  to  provide  for  Its  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  improve- 
ment,   uithout   a   neu-   treaty   u\th   Panama. 

Third.  This  modernization  program,  devel- 
oped during  World  V/ar  II.  known  as  the 
Terminal    Lake-Third    Locks    plan,    can    be 
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accomplished  "at  coniparatl'. ely  irw  cost" 
and  In  a  relatively  short  tune. 

Fowth.  Between  1904  and  1971  we,  the 
American  taxpayers,  invested  almost  $6-Bll- 
l:on  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  defen.ses. 

F:ith.  If  we  cannot  hold  the  Canal  uhich 
we  built,  own.  and  have  maintained  at  our 
Oivn  expense  and  operated  in  virtual  trustee- 
ship :'or  the  ships  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  -.vill  be  completely  driven  from  the 
Isthmus.  Panama  will  become  another  Cuba, 
and  the  Canal  another  Sue^. 

Adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  34  by 
our  Legislature,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
this  Honorable  Committee,  will  provide  a 
rallvlng  point  for  other  sovereign  states  to 
foUo'.v.  Our  Committee  has  ber^ome  informed 
that  the  .■\merlcan  Legion  and  the  Ve-erans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  both,  are  presently  distrib- 
uting copies  of  Maryland's  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution No  34  to  the  presiding  oRicers  of  all 
of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  remaining 
sta'es  with  request  for  similar  action.  Thus, 
the  Free  St.ite  of  Mar\land.  on'-e  again, 
occupies  a  position  of  leadership  for  which 
we  can  all  take  Justifiable  pride  .As  Douglas 
Freeman,  one  of  our  most  noted  historians 
said:  "If  our  nation  ever  falls,  it  will  not  be 
becau.se  of  the  common  man,  for  he  Is  sound, 
Ir  w  ill  be  because  of  the  refusal  cf  those  of 
leadership   capacity   to  lead" 


NUTRITION  AND  USDA 
COMMODITIES 

Mr,  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grat- 
ified that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  e.\pres^ed  their  support  for  the  leg- 
islation, introduced  by  Senator  McGov- 
ERjf,  which  will  increase  the  scope  of 
Federal  food  assistance  programs.  Sen- 
ate passage  of  S.  3458.  which  authorizes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chase nonsurplus  commodities  for  nu- 
trition programs,  and  S.  3459,  which  in- 
creases the  level  of  as.-i.-tance  for  school 
lunch  pro.grams  recognizes  the  need  to 
insure  nutritional  adequacy  for  the  in- 
digent and  for  our  school-age  children. 

Of  particular  importance  to  my  state 
of  Delaware  is  the  permanent  authori- 
zation for  the  purchase  of  nonsurplus 
commodities  by  USDA  for  donation  to 
the  child  nutrition,  institutional  feed- 
ing, supplemental  feeding,  disaster  relief 
programs,  and  other  traditional  recipi- 
ents of  these  conunodities.  The  current 
lack  of  surplus  food  has  driven  prices 
skyward,  and  without  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  indiviciual  orga- 
nizations, purchasing  locally,  would  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  same  variety  and 
Quantities  of  food  they  now  offer.  The 
victims,  of  course,  v.ould  be  tiie  indigent 
and  the  children. 

In  Delaware,  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chasing distributed  1.880.318  pounds  of 
food  to  the  .schools  and  day  care  cen- 
ters participating  in  the  national  school 
lunch  program  during  the  period  of 
August.  1973.  and  January.  1974.  These 
foods  were  purciiased  by  USDA  at  a  cost 
of  S605.063.73.  If  the  same  food  had  been 
purchased  locally,  the  cost  would  have 
been  $809,406.81.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion the  effects  of  these  higher  local  costs 
on  the  105.000  children  ser\-ed  daily  are 
obvious. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  there  are  many,  is  the  au- 
thority for  States  to  serve  reduced  price 
school  lunches  to  children  from  families 
whose  marginal  income  cannot  pro\ide 
for  adequate  meals.  As  the  price  of  the 
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school  lunch  ri*es.  participation  iii  the 
program  drops,  and  the  incidence  of  mal- 
nutrition or  subnutrition  increases.  In- 
formation from  school  districts  in  Dela- 
ware indicates  that  the  greatest  drop  in 
participation  has  occurred  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  where  the  need  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  is  most  essential. 

Therefore,  I  commend  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN-  for  his  efforts  in  designin:;  this 
important  legislation,  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  recognizing  the  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  many  Del- 
awareans  who  participated  in  an  intense 
campaign  to  create  public  awarenes.s  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation,  I  have  met 
with  representatives  from  school  di>tnct 
food  services  and  from  the  Delaware 
Division  of  Purchasing,  and  throu.nh  tlie 
efforts  of  these  individuals,  and  many 
like  them  in  other  States,  we  have  begiui 
to  consider  Federal  food  assistance  a  na- 
tional priority. 

In  this  respect.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  infor- 
mation I  recei\ed  from  the  Delaware 
Di\ision  of  Purchasina  concerning  the 
role  of  Federal  food  programs  in  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  two  communications  from  the 
Division  of  Purchasing,  tiie  first  to  par- 
ticipants in  the  school  lunch  program, 
and  the  second  to  institutional  partici- 
pants, be  printed  in  the  Recopd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
duisio.n    of   pxtichasing, 

Department  of 
Administrative  Services. 
Delairare  City,  Del  .  February  19.  1974. 

During  the  period  August  1,  1973  through 
January  31,  1974,  federally  donated  foods 
totaling  1,880,318  pounds  were  delivered  to 
those  schools  and  day  care  centers  partic- 
ipating in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. These  foods  were  acquired  by  USDA 
at  a  cost  to  the  federal  government  of  $605,- 
063  73. 

If    purchased    locallv.    the    same    food,    If 
and  when  available,  would  have  cost  $809,^ 
406  81. 

The  Division  of  Purchasing  distributed  the 
1.880.318  pounds  of  food  at  a  cost  to  the 
schools  and  day  care  centers  of  $22,844.52  In 
service  charges. 

The  difference  between  what  the  food 
would  have  cost,  the  schools  and  day  care 
renters,  if  purchased  locally,  and  our  serv- 
ice charges.  Is  $786,562.29.  This  figure 
could,  theoretically,  be  considered  a  savings 
to  our  local  programs. 

State-wide  participation  Is  191  Schools, 
and  46  Day  Care  and  Head  Start  Centers 
feeding  105,000  chUdren  dally. 

Here  are  the  price  comparison  figures: 

PRICE  COMPARISON  FIGURES 


Comrroli'y 


Butter 

Shortening..    ... 
Flour,  A   P      ... 

Cornmeal .. 

Rice 

Rolled  oats 

Dry  milk 

Dry  fxans 

Peanut  butter... 

Salad  oil 

Ctant>erry  sauce. 


USDA 

cost. 

f.o  b. 

Local 

destination 

price 

J20.69 

J25.60 

10.82 

14.40 

5.07 

10.00 

3.91 

8.00 

12.42 

16.00 

3.34 

14.40 

39.99 

43.20 

12,23 

32.00 

15.88 

22.08 

13.68 

21.00 

8.40 

12.00 

Commodity 


Frozen  turkeys 

Fiozen  OMnje  luiif 
' 3''''ii  fteei  Ufars. 

Grapefruit  luue 

Bonp  I  cobltiy. 
Gioun  '  t'ee*  ... 
Canne  J  tonnloes. . 

CanneJ  plun's 

Cin'H'l  pe.!!";. . . 
SAfei  potatoes. 

Fr3'ikfu!ieis 

Fie  .i'  'ties -  - . 

Fiu't  I  o.Klail.. 

C  T:,n.  1  ,;o'n 

C  srne.<  peflcl'es. 
F',3;!>'i  cl'i:^en- 


cost. 

f.O.tj. 

Local 

deslmalion 

pnca 

$:=-  • ; 

}34.  ';j 

r  '): 

18  48 

7    -, 

11  04 

4  1  ^ 

6  ^4 

49  •,•> 

r.A 

b:  > 

f  CO 

7  86 

\i!.  12 

,a  ; " 

11.26 

11  :■ 

I-   ^6 

9.  3- 

b  04 

32.3- 

40.  sg 

5  ;9 

5  54 

8  "5 

11  28 

8  ^i 

11.28 

S,Ji 

18  40 

13-% 

16  50 

'.A       ',01  3,3ll3t!e 

Division  of  PntcnASiNG, 

DEP.^RTMtN^  OF 
ADMINISTRATn-E  SERVICES, 

Delaicare  City.  Del  ,  April  25,  1974. 
Memorandum 
To:   Institutional  Participants. 
From;  Russell  Frey.  Field  Representative. 
Subject:  Federally  Donated  Foc<l. 

For  almost  40  years  there  has  been  a  Fed- 
eral law,  Section  32  of  PL  320.  regarding  the 
purchase  of  surplus  fOL'ds;  since  1949,  Sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  regarding 
price  supporting.  Since  all  of  you  are  in- 
volved dally  with  feeding  and  Its  accompany- 
ing problems,  you  are  aware  that,  recently. 
there  has  been  virtually  no  .surplus,  and  no 
need  for  price  supports.  In  order  to  pvirchase 
the  greatest  part  of  USDA  commodities,  spe- 
cial legislation  was  enacted  la^t  Aucust,  Sec- 
tion 4(a),  P.L.  93-86.  which  authorized  USDA 
to  purchase  commodities  even  though  they 
are  not  in  surplus  nor  need  to  i^e  price  sup- 
ported. This  authority  expires  June  30.  1974. 

Without  this  authority,  USDA  estimated 
that  75'"'^  of  the  commidities  distributed  this 
year  would  nor  have  been  purchased.  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  InstliuUonal  Food 
Program?  You  may  well  understand  that  In- 
dividual organizations,  purchasing  locally, 
in  relatively  small  amounts,  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  the  variety  and  quantities  for 
the  low  per  capita  charge,  rendered  by  this 
agency,  which  applies  regardless  of  the 
quantity  of  fiXKl  received  by  you.  It  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  you  how  important  these 
commodities  are  to  the  Iii-stitutlonal  Food 
Program    .  .  . 

During  the  period.  Fiscal  1973.  federally  do- 
nated foods  totaling  344.452  pounds  were  dis- 
tributed to  institutions  in  Delaware.  These 
foods  were  acquired  by  USDA  at  a  cost  to  the 
federal  government  if  $87,628  59  With  a  par- 
ticipaticin  figure  of  5.585  persons  during  that 
same  period,  the  cost  to  the  recipient  Insti- 
tutions was  approximately  $8.500.(Xi  in  as- 
se.*;,'^nients  charged   by   this  agency. 


LEGION    COMMANDER    EATON   SUP- 
PORTS VIETNAM  VETERAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
armoimced  that  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  inequities  in  the 
GI  bill  wall  be  ready  for  final  Senate 
action  with  in  a  week  or  so.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  and  particu- 
larly, the  chairman.  Senator  Hartkz. 
for  the  fine  work  done  on  the  legislation. 
The  announcement  that  the  final  Senate 
bill  will  include  a  tuition  payment  pro- 
posal similar  to  the  one  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating in  the  Senate  for  over  a  year  is 
welcome  indeed. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  there  has  been 
some  misimderstanding  and  some  bitter- 
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supporters  of 

Among 

thiit  the 


ref  on  ns 


ness  on  the  part  of  ardent 
reforms  for  Vietnam  veterans 
other  complaints,  It  was  felt 
major  established  veterans'  organi^tions 
were    not    supporting    the 
strongly  as  they  might.  My  own 
ence  as  a  long-time  supporter 
creased  benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans 
does  not  support  that  contention. 

In   the   most   recent  edition 
American     Legion     magazine, 
Robert  Eaton  has  written   a 
forward  analysis  of  the  situatior 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  Legion' 
commitment  to  the  Vietnam  Vetera  i 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoui 
sent  that  Commander  Eaton's  article 
printed  in  the  Record.  Its  tlmeliriess 
regard  to  the  activities  of  the 
speaks  very  well  for  Itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^icoR 
as  follows : 
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The  Sorby  Stati  of  Vxttnam  Vrro' 
TioN — AKT  What  to  do  Abotjt 
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(By  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton) 
In    recent    months,    newspapers    a4d 
stations   have   begun    to    make    the 
more   aware   of   the   plight  of  thousands 
Vietnam   veterans   In   attempting   to 
college  under  their  GI  BUI. 

Many  of  them  (typically  those  mbst 
need  of  help)  cannot  go  to  school  at 
Their  GI  BUI  benefits,  which  are  fai 
of  the  WW2  benefits  In  the  educatloi 
can  buy,  are  too  meager  tor  them  to 
out. 

Each  Vietnam  vet  who  wants  to  go  to 
school  on  his  GI  benefits  but  can't  reprjsents 
a  failure  of  the  program,  but  a  windfall  for 
the  government. 

Last   year,   the    Vietnam    GI   Bill 
for  a  fuU-tlme,  single,  college  student 
to   $220   a    month   or   about   $55   a 
known    as   a   subsistence   aUowance. 
normal    nine-month    college    program 
came  to  $1,980.  For  each  Vietnam 
who  could  see  no  way  to  pay  for  his 
books,  college  fees,  room,  board  and 
portatlon  on  $55  a  week  for  nine  n 
Uncle  Sam  simply  saved  himself  the 
$1,980.  while  the  Vietnam  vet  got  no 
ance  and  no  education. 

The  chief  difference  between  the 
Bill    education    program   and   the 
benefits  is  that  In  addition  to  a  8i._„., 
aUowance,  the  WW2  veteran  got  up  tc 
toward  his  tuition,  books,  etc.  In  thoee 
this  covered  the  entire  cost  of  tultloi 
books  at  most  colleges. 

The   American    Legion    estimates 
slmUar  allowance,  not  to  exceed  the 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  etc..  and  ,,. 
ceUlng  of  $1,000.  would  serve  fairly  well 
der  today's  soaring  education  costs. 

But  Vietnam  veterans  get  no  such 
ance  at  all.  Their  subsistence  allovi 
their  entire  GI  benefit.  If  they  can't  ^, 
their  tiiltion,  books,  fees.  etc.  out  of 
$55  a  week  "subsistence"  they  can 
about  school  unless  they  have  ample 
from  other  sources. 

The  average  cost  for  books  and 

ous  fees  at  most  colleges  today  is  ^ 
about  $216.  or  Just  about  one  month's 
nam   GI   '.'subsistence."  Tuition   fees   ,_ 
all  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  are  goln ; 
In   some  state  universities,  tuition 
for  veterans  of  that  state,  which  is 
break  for  as  many  resident  veterans  as  ._ 
accept.  In  others,  it  is  as  high  as  $89) 
residents  and  $1,000  or  more  for  non 
dents.  Private  colleges  and  imlversltles  . 
charge  up  to  $5,000  or  moia  with  no  brea  c 
state     residents.     Some     purely     tec 
schools  below  college  level  charge  over  $6  000 
In  tuition.  Tuition  In  the  nelghborhocd  of 
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$700.  which  Is  quite  common  and  due  for  a 
further  raise  next  fall,  would  take  every  cent 
of  13  weeks  subsistence  allowance. 

Small  wonder  that  TV  stations  have  had 
little  trouble  finding  Vietnam  veterans  to 
put  on  the  air  to  make  cynical  remarks  in 
the  order:  "Yeah,  I  could  make  It  to  college 
if  I  didn't  eat,  and  slept  In  the  gutter.' 

Nevertheless,  the  program  has  worked 
■well"  enough  to  permit  a  large  number  of 
rosy  statements  from  government  sources 
citing  Its  "success."  Large  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  been  able  to  use  their  GI 
benefits.  But  citing  the  raw  numbers  hides 
the  discrimination  against  the  neediest  vet- 
erans that  Is  buUt  Into  the  meagreness  of 
the  Vietnam  education  program  to  date. 

The  $55  a  week  has  been  of  great  value 
to  those  veterans  who  have  enough  money 
of  their  own  to  make  up  for  its  inadeo.uacy. 
or  whose  parents  can  afford  them  substantial 
help,  or  who  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
substantial  scholarships  or  loans,  or  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  live  In  those  states  with 
the  most  progressive  state  university  pro- 
grams for  their  young  citizens. 

State  aid  seems  to  account  for  a  large  per- 
cenr  of  college  attendance  by  Vietnam  \et- 
erans  for  which  the  federal  government  has 
tended  to  credit  the  Vietnam  \eteran's  GI 
benefits.  California,  with  an  exceUent  state 
university  program,  seems  to  have  a  veteran 
enrollment  of  about  37^:.  Vermont,  whose 
state  program  is  no  match  for  California's, 
shows  about  14.2  "^  veteran  enrollment.  West 
Virginia,  Indiana  and  quite  a  few  others 
don't  show  a  great  deal  more.  This  situation 
has  been  continuous  since  the  first  substan- 
tial number  of  Vietnam  veterans  began  to  be 
discharged  nearly  ten  years  ago. 

Many  borderUne  Vietnam  veterans  (finan- 
cially) are  going  to  college  but  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  success  for  the  GI  program. 
They  have  made  It  by  shopping  around  for 
the  cheapest  course  In  the  cheapest  college, 
often  abandoning  the  course  of  study  they 
preferred  because  It  wasn't  offered  in  the 
schools  they  could  afford  to  attend.  Any 
WW2  vet  who  was  accepted  for  admission 
could  have  made  It  to  Harvard  Business 
School  financially,  hi  1946.  granted  he  would 
take  the  usual  student  Jobs  if  he  was  per- 
sonaUy  on  his  uppers.  His  GI  Bill  was  suffi- 
cient to  scratch  through  somehow.  This  is 
Impossible  for  a  Vietnam  veteran  if  his  chief 
asset  is  his  QI  benefits. 

The  worst  situation  bv  far.  however.  Is  the 
plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  without  other 
resources,  who  simply  cannot  go  to  school  at 
all. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  a  nation  which  ex- 
presses a  great  concern  for  the  needy  has 
for  years  gone  along  with  a  GI  education 
program  whose  workings  favor  those  veterans 
with  the  most  means  and  deny  any  benefits 
at  aU  for  thoee  with  the  least. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  sudden  Interest  of 
the  news  media  wUl  help  push  forward  a 
speedy  reform.  The  Legion  has  been  seeking 
Improvement  for  some  years  but  without 
much  support  from  other  segments  of  the 
public.  Two  years  ago  the  Harris  poll  took 
an  interest.  It  reported,  after  a  survey,  that 
59'-,^  of  Vietnam  veterans  didn't  apply  for  OI 
school  benefits,  and  as  many  as  83  "^c  of  these 
Indicated  that  there  was  no  point  in  applying 
because  there  was  no  wav  thev  could  afford 
coUege  even  with  their  GI  benefits. 

The  media  have  as  yet  largely  failed  to  pin- 
point where  the  trouble  has  b<;en  or  what  the 
remedy  Is.  Some  TV  programs  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  portraying  the  plight  of  the 
veterans,  but  have  then  explained  that  It  was 
the  fault  of  the  public,  of  the  viewers,  of  you 
and  me,  because  we  Just  had  too  little  sym- 
pathy for  Vietnam  veterans  and  were  "tiu-ned 
off"  on  their  war. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  Is  quite  simple. 
Vietnam  veterans  need  a  tuition  and  book 
allowance  on  top  of  their  subsistence  pay- 
ments. The  TV  viewers  never  did  anything 


to  prevent  it.  Only  the  Congress  and  the 
President  can  provide  it  Neither  Presideiic 
Johnson  nor  President  Nixon  ever  gave  Ad- 
ministration support  for  GI  tuition  and  book 
allowances.  News  programs  sometimes  blame 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  VA  haa 
consistently  opposed  tuition  payments  \Wiile 
issuing  statistics  about  the  success  ol  the 
present  benefits.  It  does  this  as  an  arm  of  au 
Administration  which  Is  opposed  to  tuition 
aid.  But  the  VA  cannot  grant  tuition  allow- 
ances until  the  Congress  enact-  authoriza- 
tion, and  if  it  does,  the  VA  then  must  pay 
the  allowance:,.  The  Congret.s  has  ne\er  ap- 
proved tuition  allowances  and  has  rejected 
the  appeals  of  Vietnam  students  and  the 
Legion,  working  together. 

Not  untn  the  7th  of  April  of  this  year  have 
I  .seen  any  of  the  media  Indicate  where  the 
center  of  resistance  has  been  In  Congress.  On 
that  day,  WUllam  Grelder  reported  In  the 
Washington  Post  that  Rep.  Olln  E.  Teague, 
of  Texas,  has  opposed  veterans'  tuition  al- 
lowances since  1950  when,  as  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Comm;tiee 
he  led  an  Investigation  of  the  rackets  which 
colleges,  universities  and  their  faculties  made 
of  the  tuition  and  book  allowances  eraivcd 
WW2  veterans. 

This  is  an  old  story  to  the  Legion  Rep 
Teague  rose  to  be  Chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  and  held  -he 
chairmanship  until  quite  recently,  wlier  he 
voluntarUy  left  It  to  head  a  different  ci.rri- 
mlttee.  During  his  years  he  did  a  great  de.il 
for  veterans,  but  he  became  a  stone  wail  <  f 
opposition  to  tuition  allowances  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  In  his  powerful  position  he 
refused  to  report  out  any  bill  authori?  -li: 
them. 

In  1971,  Gil  Moody,  the  state  Legion  Com- 
mander In  Rep.  Teague's  own  state  of 
Texas,  wrote  him  beseeching  him  to  report 
out  some  kind  of  tuition  payment  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  answer  was  a  flat  no,  be- 
cause the  colleges  had  cheated  the  govern- 
ment after  WW2  by  abusing  the  tuition  al- 
lowance as  It  was  then  administered. 

In  1972,  when  Legion  National  Commander 
John  Gelger  was  trying  desperately  to  get 
tuition  payments  authorized,  the  Legion's 
Director  of  RehabUltatlon  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Edward  Golembleskl,  advised  In  a  letter 
of  Jan.  2,  that  there  was  almoet  no  point 
of  the  Legion  even  putUng  In  a  tuition  bill 
"In  view  of  the  Chairman's  adamant  oppo- 
sition." We  did  put  It  m.  and,  as  predicted. 
It  was  never  reported  out. 

What  we  were  able  to  get  was  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  subsistence  allowance  to  the 
$55  a  week  In  effect  last  year.  The  House  of 
Repersentatlves  has  recently  approved  a  13': 
Increase  for  next  year,  bringing  the  weekly 
allowance  for  a  single,  fulltlme  student  to 
about  $62.  Though  any  Increase  would  help, 
this  would  hardly  solve  the  problem.  In  fact 
Its  chief  effect  would  be  to  keep  the  present 
situation  from  getting  worse  In  the  face  of 
mountmg  educational  costs,  every  aspect  of 
which  Is  rslng  faster  than  the  cost  of 
living. 

It  Is  Ironical  to  think  that  It  was  the  sins 
of  the  coUeges  and  universities  a  generation 
ago  which  have  been  invoked  to  deny  an 
education  to  the  Vletntun  veterans  who  need 
help  the  most — and  not  the  nature  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  as  many  have  said. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  for  Congress  to  de 
vise  a  program  granting  tuition  which  the 
ooUegea  oould  not  so  easily  abuse,  and  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  is  now  considering  several 
bills  to  provide  a  tuition  allowance  to  Viet- 
nam vets.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  AprU  9  of 
discussing  It  In  person  with  the  Chairman. 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  the  next 
day  otir  representatives  testified  before  a 
Senate  sub-committee,  offering  our  recom- 
mendation that  a  tuition  allowance  of  up  to 
$1,000.  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost 
should  be  authorized. 
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since  there  Is  no  such  provision  In  the 
House  blU — whUe  the  President  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  actively  oppose 
tuition — I  hope  that  the  public  will  now  get 
m  the  act  and  write  vigorous  letters  to  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  support 
such  a.  measure.  I  hope  the  media  will  keep 
It  up,  too.  and  will  do  more  to  spell  out  what 
their'  audiences  can  do  to  help.  It  Isn't 
very  hard  to  do.  Demand  reasonable  ttiltlon 
and  book  aUowances  for  Vietnam  veterans, 
so  that  the  neediest  veterems  can  benefit  as 
much  as  those  with  more  ample  resources. 


ADDRESS  BY  DEAN  CLARENCE  E. 
MANION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15,  1974.  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manion 
delivered  an  inspiring  address  on  the 
foundations  of  our  Republic  and  the 
significance  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  occasion  of  his  address 
was  a  Washington  testimonial  dinner  in 
his  honor.  Dean  Manion  used  thnt  op- 
portunity to  deliver  a  stirring  call  for  a 
return  to  the  religious  principles  instilled 
in  our  American  declaration. 

In  the  clarity  of  his  words.  Dean  Man- 
ion recited  the  Nation "s  drift  away  from 
those  lofty  ideals  which  made  such  an 
impact  upon  the  world  in  1776.  He  re- 
minded us  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
never  intended  that  freedom  of  religion 
be  a  bill  of  divorce  from  the  Almighty.  As 
he  pointed  out,  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 24, 1789,  called  upon  President  Wash- 
ington on  the  same  day  it  approved  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
proclaim  a  national  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
time  of  our  Bicentennial  celebration,  the 
words  of  this  distingtUshed  American 
should  be  heard  and  heeded.  For,  as  he 
said,  it  Is  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  we 
will  be  observing  in  1976.  It  was  that  in- 
spired document  which  established  the 
American  Nation  under  God. 

Mr.  President,  Dean  Manion  so  elo- 
quently presented  his  case  for  a  reafBr- 
mation  of  the  basic  American  principles 
that  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  the 
Members  ol  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address,  entitled  "To 
The  Republic— Where  Is  It?  Could  It  Be 
Hiding  in  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence?" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"To     TUB     REPtTBLIC" WHERE     IS     IT?     COtTLD 

It  Be  HmiNO  n*  Ottb  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? 

(By  Clarence  E.  Manion) 
This  will  be  the  first  speech  I  ever  made 
In  response  to  a  subpoena.  I  wasn't  asked  to 
come  here  tonight;  I  was  ordered  to  come. 
Nor  was  I  promised  Immunity  in  exchange 
for  this  testimony  at  my  own  testimonial. 
Neither  do  I  have  access  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. I  don't  know  what  Judge  Sirica  would 
think  of  such  a  witness,  but  I  want  to  assure 
him  and  everybody  else  that  I  did  not  break 
Into  the  Mayflower!  I  have  been  brought  In, 
and  any  plans  or  secrets  of  the  Liberals  that 
I  have  m  my  possession  came  from  the  public 
domain,  namely,  the  newspaiiers. 

But  next — and  more  seriously  this  time — 
let  me  say  that  while  I  do  not  deeerve  It, 
and  tried  my  best  to  prevent  It,  I  am  never- 


thelcis  overjoyed  by  this  beautiful  tribute. 
My  gratitude  for  it  is  so  deep  that  I  dare 
not  trust  my  notoriously  weak  emotional  re- 
straints by  trying  adequately  to  express  that 
gratitude  now  to  Phyllis  Schlafly,  Senator 
Helms  and  all  of  the  wonderful  men  and 
women  in  thv?  great  patriotic  organizations 
and  publications  who  conceived,  sponsored 
and  produced  this  memorable  occasion. 

So  permit  me  to  detour  around  a  possible 
crack-up  by  simply  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Good  Lord  wriu  richly  bless  aU  of  these 
unselfish  sponsors  and  all  of  you,  too,  my 
dear  friends,  for  this  comforting  manifesta- 
tion of  your  great  charity.  Prom  my  long 
experience  with  Him,  I  am  sure  that  He  will 
do  Just  that. 

During  this  dinner  I  have  been  making  a 
person-to-person,  visual  canvass  of  this  re- 
markable audience.  My  conclusion  now  Is 
that,  by  and  large,  we  have  here  tonight  the 
mast  distinguished,  learned,  heat-tempered, 
case-hardened  group  of  patriotic  Conserva- 
tives ever  assembled  in  this  country,  No  doubt 
the  reporter  whom  I  observed  Identifying 
each  of  you  as  you  arrived  has  now  gone  back 
to  his  pressroom  convinced  that  here  tonight 
there  has  Just  arrived,  and  most  appropriately 
In  the  May3ower.  mind  you.  the  vanguard  of 
the  long  awaited  "Seven  Days  In  May."  He 
will  probablv  report  that  each  of  you  arrived 
armed  with  a  big  "piece  of  the  rock"— the 
Plymouth  Rock,  of  course. 

Your  con.sen-atlve  learntag  and  experience 
emancipates  me  from  a  chronic  obligation 
that  I  habitually  assume  on  the  radio  in  try- 
ing to  convert  at  least  a  part  of  the  listeners 
to  an  appreciation  of  some  facet  of  conserva- 
tism as  the  saving  grace  of  American  freedom. 
Fortunately,  all  here  tonight  understand  that 
sweet  mystery  of  life  as  well  as  I  do.  So,  at 
long  la.<;t.  I  aril  free  to  say  a  few,  although  not 
entirely   unrelated,   words   about  something 

else. 

To  me.  the  stubborn  persistence  of  the 
Manion  Forum  through  the  years  invariably 
recalls  the  outstanding,  enduring  character 
described  In  Carlyle's  dramatic  story  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  mercurial  but  dedi- 
cated Abbe  Sleyee. 

The  Abbe  was  the  only  clergyman  who 
turned  up  in  the  first  French  Revolutionary 
Assembly  in  1789.  He  Joined  the  revolution- 
ary movement  with  an  Iron-clad  determi- 
nation to  draw  up  a  strong  constitution  for 
the  New  Free  Prance  modeled  on  the  one 
that  had  Just  been  adopted  In  America.  For 
ten  turbulent,  frustrating  years  the  Abbe 
kept  his  long  nose  to  that  rough  grindstone, 
straight  through  the  ruthless  reign  of  terror 
while  the  busy  gtilllotine  was  washing  the 
streets  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of  his  fellow  revolutionary  leaders,  and  right 
up  to  1799  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  quieted 
everything  down  with  his  long  promised  blast 
of  grapeshot. 

Many,  many  years  later,  a  very  young 
Frenchman  asked  the  aged  Abbe  Sleyes  to 
teU  him  all  that  he  had  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  big  Revolution.  Replied  the  Abbe,  "I 
survived."  Like  the  Abbe  Sleyes,  the  Manion 
Forum  has  survived,  and  In  spite  of  Its  twenty 
years  of  ups  and  downs  It  Is  still  going  strong. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  now.  at  this 
perilous  point  In  time,  so  to  speak,  that  It  is 
critically  important  for  learned  and  con- 
cerned Conservatives  to  give  studious  atten- 
tion to  this  critical  key  concept  called  "Survi- 
val." 

For  Instance,  there  Is  a  great  debate  going 
on  now  about  the  moral  propriety  of  employ- 
ing extraordinary  methods  for  keeping  a  sick 
human  being  alive  beyond  the  point  when 
all  hope  for  his  or  her  recovery  Is  gone.  Now, 
let's  face  It,  sImUar  questions  are  currently 
plaguing  many  Conservatives  about  the  hope 
of  reviving  what  often  appears  to  be  the 
moribund  conservative  cause.  Their  ques- 
tion Is;  "Can  the  conservative  cause  survive?" 
And,  beyond  that,  under  our  presently  de- 


pressed   and    demoralized    political   circum- 
stances, should  It  any  longer  sun-lve? 

But  let  me  quickly  submit  that  this  is 
not  the  basic  question.  The  basis  question  Is: 
"Can  and  should  the  American  Republic  sur- 
vive? Has  our  unique  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  was  designed  for 
our  federated  nationally  Independent  coun- 
try, now  outlived  Its  usefulness?"  This  basic 
question  tells  tis  exactly  what  the  conserva- 
tive cause  Is  all  about.  The  fact  is  that  what 
we  Conservatives  have  always  been  and  still 
are  trying  to  conserve  Is  the  National  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitutional  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  sometimes  tOlowed  ourselves  and 
others  to  forget  that  political  Conservatives 
are  the  real,  authentic  American  conserva- 
tionists. Political  Conservatives  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  truly  basic. 
Irreplaceable  resources  of  this  country,  name- 
ly. Its  moral,  spiritual  and  legal  resources. 
Patriotic  Americans  who  are  seriously  in- 
terested In  preserving  the  basic  national  re- 
sources Implicit  In  our  traditional  climate  of 
freedom  with  Its  safe  environment  of  law  and 
order,  should  quit  listening  to  Ralph  Nader 
and  start  reading  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There — in  our  official  dec- 
laration of  national  purpose— Is  where  our 
basic  store  of  these  Indlspenslble  resources 
are  enshrined. 

Fortunately,  unlike  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  not  had  to  suffer  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  recent  Supreme  Court  misconstruc- 
tions. The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
not  sought — not  yet,  at  least — to  get  Fed- 
eral Court  Injunctions  against  the  public 
reading  or  schoolroom  explanations  of  the 
great  Declaration.  This  Is  only  because  little 
If  any  of  that  Is  now  being  done.  Neverthe- 
less. In  their  recent  decisions.  Federal  Judges 
have  openly  Invited  the  A.C.L.U.  to  present, 
on  behalf  of  Its  atheistic  clientele,  such  In- 
junctive petitions  when  and  If  such  reading, 
recitation  or  study  of  the  Declaration  be- 
comes p>opular. 

Unlike  the  Constitution,  the  Declaration  Is 
not  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  the  unchanging  voice  of  self-evi- 
dent truth  speaking  with  the  first  breath  of 
the  new  life  of  "the  Republic  for  which  It 
stands."  So,  In  our  search  for  the  Republic, 
that  remarkable  Nation  under  God  which 
the  flag  represents  and  which  we  all  saluted 
so  proudly  at  the  outset  of  this  dinner,  we 
must  turn  to  the  Declaration  which  provided 
our  Federal  Constitution,  and  which  so  con- 
clusively rationalized  all  of  the  principles, 
purposes  and  procedures  of  our  entire  con- 
stitutional system. 

At  Its  outset  the  Declaration  states  that  we 
trace  our  title  to  our  national  Independence 
to  Almighty  God  Himself.  Then,  before  we 
are  ten  lines  deep  Into  the  document,  we  find 
that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evld- 
dent:  (1)  That  all  men  are  created;"— In 
other  words.  Qod  exists. 

Please  pause  here  to  note  that,  expressly, 
this  holding  Is  not  advanced  as  a  logical 
conclusion.  Deliberately,  no  evidence  U  of- 
fered to  support  It.  For  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  no  evidence  was 
needed.  They  all  Join  m  the  Declaration 
unanimously.  They  knew  that  Almighty  God 
exists — not  merely  as  a  matter  of  their  great 
religious  faith  but  as  an  obvious  matter  of 
fact.  Everyone  of  them  believed  these  self- 
evident  truths  as  confidently  as  he  knew 
that  he  was  alive  when  he  subscribed  to 
them.  Thus  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
wa3.  ond  remains  today,  one  of  the  most 
profound  acts  of  religious  faith  in  all  his- 
tory. 

The  signers  went  on  to  declare  that  all 
men  are  "created  equal" — equal  In  the  sight 
of  God.  their  Creator,  that  Is,  and  therefore 
equal  before  the  law  of  the  new  land  that 
they  had  brought  Into  existence  then  and 
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there.  All  men  are  thus  equal  before 
and  before  the  dvU  law.  and  they  are 
wise    unequal,    different,    that   Is.    In 
conceivable  way.  The  Declaration  does 
say  that  all  men   are   born  equal 
obviously  they  are  not.  Our  Creator 
each  of  us  a  special,  different  personam 
Is  apparent  from  our  looks  and  action  i 
Is  finally  certified  by  your  fingerprint 
a  look  at  that  fingerprint  of  yours.  It  Is 
God-given  Individuating  trade  mark 
distinguishes  you  and  each  of  us  from 
other  person  who  now  lives  or  who  hai 
lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  Is  the  vital  point  and  place  where 
Sleyes'  French  constitution-makers 
up  on  their  man-made,  atheistic  rock 
"liberty,  equality  and  fraternity."  Our 
fearing  political  ancestors  went  the 
Revolutionaries  one  better:  they  Insure^ 
success  of  our  constitutional  system  'oy 
ing  It  Into  eternal  God-made  truth. 

If  all  men  were  Identical,  If  they  had 
geared  like  the  lower  animals — to  do  the 
thing  under  the  same  circumstances 
very  same  time — and  had  been  left  w 
the  Individual  Incentives,  ambitions 
tltudes  that  have  collectively  pulled  h 
civilization  steadily  forward,  no  one 
have  ever  made  "two  blades  of  grass 
where  one  grew  before."  That  being  sc 
human   race   would   have   starved   to 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  Declaration  goes  on  to  say 
men  are  endowed,  not  by  the  civil 
meat,  but  by  God  Himself,  with  "certal 
alienable  rights"  and  that  the  one  ovei 
ing  purpose   of   all   civil   government 
secure  and  protect  each  person's  God- 
life  and  liberty  while  that  person  Is 
his   particular   contribution   to   the 
good  by  using  his  personal  talents  to 
for  his  own  welfare. 

The  Declaration  makes  It  clear  that 
government  is  never  our  master.  On  the 
trary,  such  government  Is  merely  man's 
for  the  protection  of  God's  gifts.  All  ol 
makes  our  Declaration  of  Independenc  i 
greatest  theo-polltlcal  document  ever 
llshed  In  the  world.  It  is  the  most  perfecjt 
lentatlon  of  man  to  his  God.  to  his 
ment,  and  to  his  fellow-man  to  be 
where  in  all  literature  outside  of  Holy 

It  speaks  eloquently  and  directly  t< 
point  of  all  of  our  present  political 
agements  and  dlsconsolations.  but,  appa' 
ly  nobody  Is  listening  to  the  Declarfttl4n 
Independence.  And.  unfortunately,  the 
who  are  most  completely  deafened  to  Its 
are  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
States  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  begmnlng  of  our  history, 
Court  Justices  were  continuously 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  In  the 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
so.  But,  unfortunately,  our  recent  gcncr 
of  Justices  have  short  memories.  The 
member  and  rely  entirely  and  without 
tlon  upon  the  r\illng  of  Tom  Clark. 
Black,  Earl  Warren,  Arthur  Goldberg 
William  O.  Douglas.  They  apparently 
no  ofBclal  recollection  of  Justices 
Moo<«y,  Brewer,  Hughes,  and  Cardozo 
their   periodic   face-to-face   castlgatlon ; 
Felix  Frankfurter. 

And  so.  fifteen  years  ago,  while  the 
tral  Trade  Commission  wasn't  looking, 
errant  Justices  climaxed  their  Insulated 
dom  by  gratuitously  merging  the  first 
amendments  into  the  14th  Amendment 
thus  effectively  wiped  out  the  basic 
tlon  of  powers  between  the  States  and 
Federal  Government  that  the  Founding 
ers  had  used  as  the  warp  and  woof  of 
Federal  system. 

Smce  that  time,  otu-  Supreme  Court 
up  the  entire  Constitution  only  when 
where,  if  ever,  the  14th  Amendment  leave 
Thus,  and  right  while  the  Congress  and 
Presidency  have  been  making  Brownie 
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about  the  sacredness  of  the  separation  of 
their  respective  powers,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Its  deputy  District  Federal  Judges  have 
taken  over  the  administrative  supervision  of 
state  Insane  asylums,  state  prison  reform, 
state  school  busing,  state  abortion  and  por- 
nography laws,  and,  among  other  things. 
state  legislative,  school  and  Congressional 
districting.  At  the  same  time.  Federal  Ju- 
dicial oversight  has  blanketed  and  pre- 
empted the  whole  field  of  state  crime  and 
punishment. 

Over  the  Manlon  Forum  microphone  a  few 
weeks  ago.  the  able  Attorney  General  of  In- 
diana, Theodore  Sendak,  complained  and 
cited  numerous  examples  to  show  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  Federal  courts  have  de- 
cided that  they  are  to  legislate.  They  now 
make  new  laws  Instead  of  deciding  cases 
and  controversies  under  existing  laws.  He 
said  that  by  the  current  use  of  so-called 
equity  powers,  the  Federal  courts  have  carried 
their  Jurisdiction  to  the  point  where  they  are 
now  all  three  branches  of  government  In  one. 

The  remedy  that  our  Chief  Justice  Burger 
proposes  for  the  resulting  over-crowded  and 
conjested  Federal  Court  dockets  Is  more  Fed- 
eral Judges.  To  the  layman  it  appears  that  if 
we  could  get  the  Federal  Judges  out  of  state 
schools.  Insane  asylums  and  prisons,  we  might 
find  ourselves  with  more  of  them  than  we 
need. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-flve  years  ago, 
in  deciding  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Federal  courts  should 
not  intervene  in  state  political  controversies, 
the  Court's  distinguished  Justice  Woodbury 
said  this: 

"If  the  people  In  the  distribution  of  powers 
under  the  Con.stltutlon  should  ever  think  of 
making  (Federal)  Judges  supreme  arbiters  In 
political  controversies  when  not  selected  by 
nor  frequently  amenable  to  the  people,  they 
(the  people)  will  dethrone  themselves  and 
lose  one  of  their  own  Invaluable  birthrights; 
building  up  In  this  way  slowly  but  surely  a 
new  sovereign  power  In  the  republic  in  most 
respects  irresponsible  and  unchangeable  for 
life — and  one  more  dangerous  than  the  worst 
elective  oligarchy  In  the  worst  of  times." 
(Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard  51-53-1849) 

Not  as  slowly,  but  Just  as  surely,  as  Justice 
Woodbury  prophesied,  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, which  for  so  long  constitutionally  char- 
acterized our  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, has, been  wiped  out  by  the  new  consol- 
idated power  of  the  Barons  of  the  Federal 
Bench. 

But  the  most  significant  result  of  Its  gra- 
tuitous consolidation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment with  the  14th  came  when  the  Court 
held  that  the  First  Amendment's  "no  reli- 
gious establishment"  clause  was  now  sud- 
denly an  Indissoluble  part  of  the  14th 
Amendment  and  thus  now  and  forevermore 
a  restriction  upon  the  states.  Consequently, 
henceforth  the  states  could  not  any  longer 
permit  students  in  its  public  schools  volun- 
tarily to  say  together,  out  loud: 

".Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  rountry."  (Engle  v.  Vlta'.e.  370  U.S.  421, 
1962') 

That  was  in  1962.  Since  then,  under  the 
procWlng  of  prcfessional  atheists,  the  a'jso- 
lute'  divorce  of  God  from  the  Government 
of  the  states  and  of  the  United  States  has 
been  affirmed  every  time  that  a  case  In  point 
could  manage  to  get  Itself  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  decision. 

The  irony  of  this  contrived,  official  anti- 
God  twist  In  the  Supreme  Court's  version  of 
our  constitutional  history  is  disclosed  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  Court  has  Insisted 
that  this  ruthless  senaratlon  of  God  frrm 
government  was  wTltten  Into  the  First 
Amendment  by  Congress.  However,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  reveals  that  on  September 
24,    1789,   the   very   same   day   on   which   It 


approved  the  First  Amendment,  Congress 
called  upon  President  Washington  to  pro. 
claim  a  National  Day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Wasn't  the  Supreme  Court  able  to  find  the 
record  of  that  Congressional  call  m  la62? 
Or  did  it  ignore  it? 

Back  in  1917,  Vice  President  Tom  Marshall 
.suddenly  interrupted  and  cooled  down  a 
heated  Senate  debate  on  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Said  Marshall :  "All  this  coun- 
try needs  is  a  pood  five-cent  cigar."  If  Mar- 
shall came  back  to  look  us  over  lodny,  he 
would  probably  say  that  all  this  cou.Ury 
needs  now  is  a  good  exorcist!  Old-timers  'ixe 
Marshall  would  undoubtedly  see  a  lot  of 
deviltry  in  our  American  way  of  Hie  and 
strife  today.  The  kidnappings,  burglaries  and 
blackmail  merely  headline  the  constantly 
rising  currents  of  crime,  cruelty,  amorality 
and  wide-spreading  popular  fear. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  hundred  years, 
Congress  is  challenging  the  right  of  tiie  Pres- 
idei.t  to  complete  his  term  of  office.  The 
easy  excuse  is  to  blame  all  of  the  turmoil  on 
the  stubborn  Iniquity  of  Richard  Nixon,  but 
In  the  perspective  of  our  troubles  that  ex- 
planation doesn't  stand  up.  Mr.  Nixon's  pub- 
licized deficiencies  are  among  the  effects 
ratlier  than  the  causes  of  our  troubles. 

Vice  President  Marsliall  would  undoubt- 
edly say  that  our  present  plethora  of  trou- 
bles Is  a  Divine  Judgment  that  we  have 
brought  upon  ourselves.  He  would  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  then  look 
at  the  present  antl-Ood  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  He  would  want 
to  know  how  resounding  was  the  roar  of  pro- 
test from  the  Bar.  the  state  judges,  the  col- 
leges, the  churches,  the  Congress  and  tlie 
President  when  these  no-prayer,  anti-God 
decisions  were  announced?  At  that  time  our 
children  had  been  praying  aloud  in  all  of  our 
schools,  public  and  private,  for  170  years 
under  the  same  First  Amendment  that  the 
.Supreme  Court  now  uses  to  silence  them. 

Was  It  popular  Ignorance  or  popular  apathy 
that  accommodated  our  people  to  this  proc- 
lamation of  neutralltv  for  our  government  in 
the  battle  between  God  and  the  devil?  Mar- 
shall would  ask  what  kind  of  a  face  will  this 
put  upon  our  upcoming  celebration — or  will 
It  be  a  cremation — of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence on  July  4,  1976?  He  would  re- 
member that  John  Adams,  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  wrote  to  hta 
wife  the  next  day  that  the  great  event 
"should  be  solmenlzed  by  future  generations 
with  pomp,  parade  and  bonfires  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  another  with  acts  of  devo- 
tion to  God  Almighty  from  this  time  for- 
ward forevermore." 

Marshall  would  have  missed  what  Presi- 
dent Coolldge  said  about  the  Declaration  on 
Its  150th  anniversary  In  1926.  but  he  prob- 
ably heard  about  that,  too.  Listen  to  it: 

"There  Is  a  finality  about  Its  self-evident 
truths  that  Is  exceedingly  restful  ...  No 
advance,  no  progress  can  be  made  beyond 
these  propositions.  If  anyone  undertakes  to 
deny  these  truths,  the  only  direction  In 
which  he  can  proceed  historically  Is  back- 
ward to  the  time  when  there  were  no  rights 
of  the  individual  .  .  .  These  principles  have 
their  source  and  roots  In  religious  convic- 
tions. Unless  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  In  these  religious  convictions  is  to 
endure,  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  will  perish." 

Now,  at  this  point,  we  would  be  forced  to 
tell  Marshall  the  hard  truth.  During  the  last 
eight  years  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon 
have  appointed  three  commissions  which 
have  spent  millions  of  dollars  doing  nothing 
about  the  upcoming  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration.  Unfortunately  the  only  ac- 
tivity that  I  have  encountered  In  connec- 
tion with  1976  Is  by  an  organization  that  Ig- 
nores the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Is  hailing  the  anniversary  as  a  time  to  bring 
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about  a  new  revolution  which  will  destroy 
our  constitutional  system  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Maxlst  government  for  the  United 
States. 

.^re  the  officially  appointed  Presidential 
Commissioners  afraid  that  they  may  be  en- 
joined, or  arrested  If  this  precious,  priceless 
docimient  Is  read  and  explained  over  the  air 
and  otherwise  publicized  under  their  aus- 
pices? 

Remember,  please,  that  It  Is  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence that  we  are  to  celebrate  In  1976.  We  are 
not  commemorating  the  anniversary  of  our 
national  Independence  Itself;  that  was  not 
confirmed  until  1783.  In  1976  we  will,  or 
should  be,  celebrating  the  survival  of  our 
Republic  as  It  Is  defined  and  previewed  In 
this  Inspired  and  Inspiring  prospectus  for 
our  free  constitutional  system.  So  at  the 
moment  it  is  the  Declaration  of  Indeptend- 
ence  that  Is  calling — In  vain — for  volunteers. 

I  therefore  hope  and  pray  that  political 
Conservatives  will  move  In  at  once  and  en 
masse  to  occupy  the  disgraceful  vacuum  that 
now  surrounds  this  upcoming  bicentennial. 
And  let  all  Conservatives  who  aspire  to  be 
President,  Senator,  Congressman,  governor 
or  state  legislator  adopt  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  the  supporting  base  of  their 
platform,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  as 
the  next  adjacent  plank. 

This  will  remind  our  countrymen  that  each 
and  all  must  govern  themselves  according 
to  God's  moral  laws  If  the  constitutionally 
limited  civil  government  of  our  Republic  Is 
to  succeed  and  be  sustained.  This  resounding 
conservative  act  of  faith  will  catch  the  con- 
science of  every  patriotic  American.  It  will 
cut  our  bewildered  people  loose  from  the 
wickedness  and  snares  of  the  DevU  who  now 
slithers  through  the  seductive  Utopian  doc- 
trines of  Permlsslvelsm,  Behaviorism,  Hu- 
manism, Liberalism,  Socialism  and  Commu- 
nism. 

It  will  revive  the  unconquerable  "Spirit  of 
■76"  that  is  the  key  to  the  survival  and  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  Republic  and  to  a  sweep- 
ing victory  for  the  union  of  God  and  Coun- 
try, one  and  Inseparable,  then  and  now  and 
forever. 


A  NEED  FOR  DRASTIC  REORDERING 
OF  OUR  FOREIGN  AID  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  Senator  Inouye.  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
western  regional  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Women  Account- 
ants. His  speech  eloquently  calls  atten- 
tion to  six  problems  of  the  "era  of  scarc- 
ity" that  we  now  live  in:  poverty,  popu- 
lation, food  shortages,  Inflation,  energy 
shortages,  and  weapons  control.  After 
analyzing  these  problems,  he  calls  for 
drastic  reform  in  the  way  our  foreign 
aid  is  distributed  and  urges  that  the 
United  States  alter  its  priorities  by  con- 
centrating Its  aid  on  social  and  economic 
hardships  of  the  less  developed  world, 
rather  than  on  miUtary  aid.  In  order  to 
meet  the  pressing  problems  of  the  era  of 
scarcity. 

I  would  like  to  commend  his  remarks  to 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Rem&bks 

(By  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye) 

Since  1970,  something  almost  unnoticed — 
yet  basic  and  universal — has  occurred  in  the 
world.  Mankind  has  slipped  out  of  the  Era  of 
Plenty  Into  the  Era  of  Scarcity.  This  change 
represents  the  most  profound  alteration  In 
the  society  of  man  since  the  Renaissance.  It 
affects  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  some  de- 
gree today.  In  the  not  loo  distant  future.  It 
will  dominate  the  lives  of  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind; later.  It  will  overpower  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  four-fliths  of  the  world. 

Strangely,  very  few  of  tis  are  aware  of  what 
has  happened.  However,  these  world  Issues 
are  of  such  enormous  scale  that  sensible  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  Ignore  them. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Kiu't 
Waldhelm  stressed  this  when  he  recently 
said,  "The  pursuit  of  short-term  national  In- 
terests by  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  can 
no  longer  provide  even  a  brief  reprieve  from 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  present  trends." 
In  an  April  15th  address  before  the  U.N., 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  called  it, 
"the  challenge  of  Interdependence."  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  stated,  "We  are  part  of  a  single 
International  economic  system,"  and  he  som- 
berly challenged  the  assembly  and  the  world 
"to  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  of  our  Inter- 
dependence." 

Like  a  runaway  engine  with  numerous  at- 
tached cars,  there  are  six  major  intercon- 
nected problems  that  we  must  face  and  some- 
how master  if  the  collision  and  tragedy  that 
confront  us  all  are  to  be  avoided.  These 
problems  are:  poverty,  population,  food 
shortages,  Infiatlon,  energy  shortages,  and 
weapons  control. 

Each  Inescapable  element  has  its  own 
properties  and  problems.  When  they  are 
combined,  as  they  now  are  rapidly  combin- 
ing, they,  like  the  various  elements  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb,  may  trigger  an  explosive  chain 
reaction  of  massive  forces — social,  economic, 
and  political.  Some  are  now  already  aulte 
evident. 

Poverty  grips  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people.  Some  of  the  world's  pov- 
erty-stricken are  here  In  America,  where  19 
million  adults  over  the  age  of  16  years  are 
functionally  Illiterate  and  24  million  of  our 
citizens  are  officially  malnourished.  How- 
ever, this  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  abject  and  inhumane  poverty  that  exists 
abroad.  While  one-third  of  mankind  lives 
In  relative  abundance — and  some  In  super- 
abundance— the  rest  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion remains  entrapped  In  a  web  of  hunger, 
malnutrition.  Illiteracy,  unemployment,  and 
corrosive  poverty.  The  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  widens  dally  In  an  almost  In- 
surmountable chasm. 

Last  year,  average  Income  In  developed 
countries  was  approximately  $2,400  per 
capita.  The  comparable  Income  In  the  non- 
developed  countries  was  $180.  Within  10 
years,  the  Industrialized  and  developed  na- 
tions will  raise  their  p)er  capita  income  by 
$1,200  to  $3,600  per  person.  Three-quarters  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  fortunate  to  add 
$100  each  raising  their  per  capita  income  to 
$280.  Imagine  that:  by  1980,  the  numbers 
will  be  $3,600  to  $280— a  13.1  ratio! 

Each  year,  80  per  cent  of  the  Increase  will 
go  to  those  countries  where  per  capita  In- 
come already  averages  more  than  $1,000. 
These  countries  contain  only  one-quarter 
of  the  world's  population.  A  mere  6  per  cent 
of  the  gam  will  go  to  countries  wrlth  per 
capita  Incomes  averaging  $200  or  less — 
countries  which  nevertheless  contain  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  people. 

There  are  many  tjrpes  of  poverty.  Poverty 
Is  a  relative  term.  Poverty  as  experienced  In 
America's  Appalachla  would  represent  a  rea- 
sonably comfortable  middle-class  existence 
to  the  poor  of  the  Sahel  or  Bangladesh. 


The  poorest  of  the  poor — or  roughly  40 
per  cent  of  the  developing  countries — have 
sliared  almost  no  growth  and  live  In  condi- 
tions of  deprivation  that  fall  below  any 
rational  definition  of  human  decency.  In 
more  than  twenty  countries,  the  very  poor 
earn  less  than  $80  a  year  or  less  than  30<  a 
day.  In  India  alone,  more  than  210  million 
people — the  approximate  population  of  the 
United  States — live  on  less  than  $40  a  year. 

Unless  governments  can  rever.^e  the  pres- 
ent trend,  the  Income  share  of  the  poorest 
60  per  cent  will  further  decrease  while  that 
of  the  richest  5  per  cent  will  continue  to 
Increase.  There  has  been  virtually  no  "trickle 
down"  of  resources  and  Income.  Here  devel- 
opment efforts  have  almost  completely  failed. 

The  population  problem  Is  undoubtedly 
the  Rreaiest  single  obstacle  to  world  eco- 
nomic and  social  improvement.  While  It  took 
our  planet  approximately  two  million  years 
for  the  human  population  to  reach  three  bil- 
lion. It  win  require  only  35  years  at  present 
rates  to  add  an  additional  three  billion  peo- 
ple. By  the  year  2000,  the  earth's  population 
will  Increase  by  more  than  one  billion  per- 
sons every  eight  years. 

What  does  this  really  mean?  Let  us  try  to 
visualize  It.  If  you  become  a  parent  today 
and  your  child  lived  Into  his  seventies,  he 
would  know  a  wcrld  of  approximately  15  bil- 
lion people.  Today's  population  Is  Just  over 
four  billion.  Assuming  this  rate  of  Increase 
continues,  his  grandchild  would  share  a 
world  of  more  than  60  billion.  Obviously, 
some  links  in  the  chain  of  life  would  break 
before  then. 

The  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
nations  have  allocated  considerable  resources 
and  talent  to  their  own  population  control 
problems.  At  present,  the  developed  world 
has  achieved  a  stable  population  with  very 
little  numerical  growth. 

When  India  announced  a  year  and  one 
half  ago  that  she  bad  achieved  a  decrease  in 
her  growth  rate,  it  was  hoped  that  the  popu- 
lations of  less  developed  countries  might 
be  eventually  controlled.  Now  we  know  that, 
not  only  did  India  not  achieve  the  an- 
nounced reduction,  but  her  population,  like 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  Third  World,  is  ac- 
tually hopelessly  out  of  control.  By  the  year 
2000,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
veloped and  industrialized  countries  will 
scarcely  change,  but  the  populations  of  the 
developing  and  less  developed  nations  will 
at  least  double.  Approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population  will  then  live  In  the 
developed  countries.  By  the  year  2040.  this 
will  drop  to  Just  10  per  cent  and  continue  to 
decrease  unless  we  can  effect  rather  massive 
change  in  the  world. 

Of  the  six  international  and  intranational 
trends  being  dlsc\issed  today,  food  and  food 
shortages  are  perhaps  the  most  well  known 
and  pathetic. 

Last  year  saw  food  shortages  in  India, 
Sahel,  Bangladesh  and  other  areas  of  the 
world.  That  was  before  the  oil  crisis.  Now 
there  will  be  far  less  energy  available  to  run 
tractors.  Irrigate  marginal  land,  and  produce 
vital  fertilizer.  Due  to  lack  of  fertilizer  alone. 
It  Is  estimated  that  India's  wheat  crop  will 
be  reduced  by  at  least  one-third  this  year. 
Throughout  most  of  Asia,  crop  production 
will  be  down  sharply  and  with  a  2  to  8  per 
cent  yearly  population  Increase  certain,  a 
huge  food  deficit  threatens. 

For  weeks,  alarming  reports  have  been 
circulated  predicting  poor  harvests  In  India, 
Afghanistan.  New  Guinea.  Kenya,  Ethiopia, 
and  other  Third  World  nations.  At  present, 
across  the  Sahel  region  of  North  Africa,  a 
full-scale  starvation  grips  entire  nations.  In 
spite  of  massive  international  humanitarian 
relief  efforts,  an  ever-increasing  number  are 
dying,  and  unless  other  methods  are  utilized, 
millions  more  will  starve  and  additional  mil- 
lions viriii  be  debilitated  and  retarded. 

In  the  developing  countries,  close  to  one 
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billion  persons  presently  suffer  from  severe 
malnutrition  or  starvation.  Twenty  to  25  per 
cent  of  all  children  die  before  thei '  Hfth 
birthday.  The  life  expectancy  Is  20  to  3  )  years 
less  than  It  Is  here  In  America.  Wl  h  the 
developed  population  now  stable  ai  d  the 
developing:  nations  rapidly  gaining  add  Clonal 
Inhabitants,  this  chaotic  sltuatloz  will 
worsen. 

A  profound  moral  and  political  test  awaits 
the  United  Stales  and  other  develop  d  na- 
tions on  the  Issue  of  food. 

Recently  a  well-known  nutrition  st  at 
Harvard  got  to  the  heart  of  this  pr  jblem. 
He  stated.  "The  same  amount  of  fool  that 
Is  feeding  210  million  Americans  woiill  feed 
1.5  billion  Chinese  on  an  average  Cliinese 
diet.  ■ 

The  older  developed  nations  and  nur  lerous 
newly-developed  nations  are  constant  y  Im- 
proving their  diets.  As  the  food  sup  ply  In 
the  world  during  any  given  year  Is  reli  itlvely 
finite  and  fixed,  this  dietary  improven  ent  Is 
often  achieved  at  the  expense  of  mi  rginal 
diets  elsewhere.  Americans  ate  50  pou  ids  of 
beef  per  capita  In  1950.  In  1973,  it  wis  119 
pounds  per  person.  F*resently  an  American 
consumes  2,200  {jounds  of  grain — mos ;  of  It 
to  fatten  his  animals.  A  Chinese  need  s  only 
400  pounds  to  live  on  an  average  0  ilnese 
diet. 

Simply  ax'erting  our  attention  wl  1  not 
deny  the  linkage  between  the  level  of  food 
production  and  consumption  In  the  U.3.  and 
other  developed  nations,  and  the  ever-i  rlden- 
Ing  ripple  of  starvation  throughou  t  the 
world.  In  order  to  merely  malntali  the 
present  inadequate  diets,  food  prod  ictlon 
must  double  by  the  year  2000  to  ke  ep  up 
with  population  Increases.  At  present,  world 
food  reserves  are  down  from  the  69-da  r  sup- 
ply In  1970  to  less  than  a  30-day  sup  sly  In 
1974 — the  lowest  level  since  the  hoi  >caust 
of  World  War  II. 

While  times  does  not  jjermlt  me  to  dwell 
on  It  at  length  tn  this  discussion,  the  Inter- 
related problems  of  worldwide  Inflatloti  and 
the  energy  crisis  are  pertinent.  If  oil  )rlce8, 
which  are  now  approximately  four  tlm«  s  1972 
prices.  sTuy  at  present  levels,  it  will  cost  the 
developliie  countries  some  $15  billion  more 
for  essential  Imports  In  1975  than  it  lid  In 
1974.  Tills  increase  Is  equivalent  to  learly 
five  times  the  total  net  U.S.  develo]  )ment 
assistance  In  1972  and  almost  double  the 
total  amount  of  development  assistance  for 
all  developing  countries  from  all  source  s  that 
year. 

This  year,  all  nations  must  face  Inc 'eased 
oil  prices  as  well  as  higher  prices  for  essen- 
tial food,  fertilizer,  raw  materials  and /or 
finished  products.  The  rate  of  Inilatlon 
ranged  from  some  7  per  cent  to  25  pe*  cent 
for  developed  countries  this  past  year.  How- 
ever, the  rate  was  much  higher  In  the  non- 
Industrial  Ized  countries  where  It  luiged 
from  20  per  cent  to  200  per  cent. 

Some  developing  countries  will  b«  able 
to  partially  offset  Increased  prices  and  In- 
flation with  exports  of  raw  matertali;.  For 
the  poorest  40  countries,  there  Is  little  re- 
lief avaU&ble.  In  the  near  future,  the^  will 
need  at  least  an  additional  (5  billion  n  aid 
merely  to  maintain  this  stability  an<  sur- 
vive. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  paradox  in  the  en- 
tire aid  picture  centers  on  weapon  develop- 
ment and  procurement.  For  whatevei  It  Is 
worth  to  America,  we  are  the  world's  larg- 
est supplier  of  weaix>ns  and  mllltar]'  ma- 
terial to  the  developing  nations:  Flanqa  and 
advisors  to  Bolivia,  F-I4  Jets  to  Iran,  itaaks 
to  India  and  Pakistan,  carblnee,  helicopters 
and  transports  to  the  Philippines.  The  {shop- 
ping list  is  endless  and  the  customer*  read 
like  a  list  of  the  Who's  Who  In  the  Xjnlted 
Nations 

Over  the  past  decade  alone,  the  Tfnlied 
States  sold  or  gave  away  more  thai  S21 
billion  In  weapons  to  more  than  60  coun- 
tries. This  accounts  for  more  than  on;-half 
of    the    total    international    trade   In    arms. 
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Even  more  unsettling  Is  the  fact  that  our 
military  exports  have  doubled  In  the  past 
four  years  and  Jumped  again  this  year — to 
more  than  $5.4  bllllOD. 

We  supply  not  only  arms  and  material, 
but  also  war  technology  and  advisors.  Many 
thousands  of  police  and  military  have  been 
trained  with  U.S.  foreign  assistance  and 
weapons  development  encouraged.  You  may 
have  noticed  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  India, 
one  of  the  largest  and  poorest  nations  on 
the  earth,  exploded  a  nuclear  device  under- 
ground. At  a  time  when  her  millions  are 
literally  starving,  India  has  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  valuable  technology  In 
the  preliminary  production  of  a  nuclear 
capability. 

Last  year,  I  called  for  our  government  to 
curtail  this  senseless  policy  of  weapons 
distribution  and  sales.  I  urged  at  that  time 
that  the  AdmlnLstratlon  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  meaningful  Inematlonal  agreement 
on  conventional  (non-nuclear)  arms  distri- 
bution, especially  in  the  developing  world. 

Americans  are  the  most  generous  and  hu- 
manitarian people  in  the  world.  Since  World 
War  II.  the  United  States  has  provided  more 
than  $183  billion  to  the  world  In  interna- 
tional assistance.  In  a  recent  public  poll,  84 
per  cent  believed  It  to  be  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  help  other  countries. 
Almost  70  i>er  cent  favored  the  United  States 
providing  direct  and  multilateral  assistance 
to  the  developing  world.  Yet,  foreign  aid  Is 
the  most  unpopular  program  within  the 
Congress  and  In  the  nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
valid  reasons  that  Americans  react  this  way. 

Whereas  most  Americans  believe  that  for- 
eign aid  means  "helping  other  countries  and 
people  by  sending  money  and  food,"  mUltary 
Items  and  police  training  represent  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  total  foreign  aid  than  does 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance. 

Our  priorities  In  the  way  aid  Is  distributed 
also  need  reordering.  What  Is  the  Adminis- 
tration's sense  of  values — what  Is  the  grasp 
of  the  real  problems  facing  humanity — when, 
this  year,  the  Administration  proposes  to 
spend  ten  times  as  much  on  South  Viet  Nam 
with  a  population  of  10  million  persons,  as 
on  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh  with  a 
total  population  of  711  million? 

Clearly,  drastic  reforms  are  called  for.  For- 
eign aid,  throughout  the  1950'b  and  1960*3. 
was  closely  associated  with  our  overall  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  gaining  political  ad- 
vantage In  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the  over- 
all goals  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs 
of  the  United  States  must  not  be  primarily  to 
halt  the  flow  of  conununlsm  and  aggression. 
Detente  and  Improved  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  have  removed  much 
of  that  menace.  Today,  If  our  aid  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  It  must  speak  to  the  real 
social  and  economic  problems  found  In  the 
less-developed  world. 

In  addition,  the  entire  U.S.  assistance  ap- 
paratus— which  Is  the  most  top-heavy  and 
expensive  of  all  governmental  agencies — must 
reduce  Its  administrative  cost  and  redirect  Ita 
efforts. 

The  military  component  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  In  the  past.  It 
was  argued  that  the  military  aspects  helped 
to  Justify  the  economic  and  humanitarian 
aspects.  I  believe  this  Is  no  longer  the  case. 
The  world  urgency  of  development — energy, 
food,  and  social — will  easily  absorb  all  the 
funds  that  we  can  make  available  for  assist- 
ance. Continuing  to  pour  American  tax  dol- 
lars and  technology  into  bolstering  the  po- 
lice and  military  forces  of  more  than  sixty 
nations  can  no  longer  be  Justified.  In  most 
cases.  It  compounds — rather  than  eases — the 
problem.  Assistance  should  and  does  begin 
at  home.  We  find  ourselves  In  a  rising  price 
.spiral,  which  demands  that  the  expenditures 
of  our  tax  dollars  must  be  fully  Justified. 


Poverty,  Illiteracy,  and  hunger  still  exist 
within  our  land  and  our  first  priority  must 
be  to  assist  our  ovm  citizens. 

Whatever  funds  the  United  States  can 
make  available  for  foreign  assistance  must  be 
directed  to  reach  and  to  assist  the  poorest 
people  elsewhere  In  the  world — not  the  rich- 
est, as  has  too  often  been  the  case  In  the 
past. 

A  complete  foreign  aid  reassessment  Is  es- 
sential. In  the  past,  aid  from  rich  to  poor 
nations  has  bad  only  a  limited  success  In  fos- 
tering development.  Given  the  scope  of  the 
problems  now  forming  throughout  the  world, 
our  aid  philosophy  and  methodology  are  an- 
tiquated and  doomed  to  fall.  The  dangers  of 
unbalanced  economic  and  social  world  growth 
cannot  be  Ignored.  The  adjustments  must  be- 
gin now. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROJ- 
ECTS CAN  HELP  SOLVE  POV- 
ERTY PROBLEMS— OR  AGGRA- 
VATE THEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  reports  from  the  drought- 
stricken  nations  of  the  Sahel  have 
pointed  out  how  past  economic  develop- 
ment projects  have  often  contributed 
to  the  problems  of  this  extremely  poor 
area  rather  than  to  providing  solutions. 
The  most  recent  such  report  is  Ray  Vic- 
ker's  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  24,  "Ancient  Enemy:  Many  Peo- 
ple and  Cattle  Exacerbate  the  Effects  of 
Drought  in  Africa." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  cattle  vaccina- 
tion programs  have  resulted  in  herds  too 
large  for  these  marginal  lands  to  bear. 
Wells  dug  in  semidesert  areas  have  re- 
sulted in  overgrazing  in  the  well  areas. 
With  the  grass  gone,  cattle  have  stripped 
and  killed  the  trees  that  prevented  soil 
erosion.  In  farming  areas,  concentration 
on  the  production  of  on  cash  crop  has 
caused  deterioration  of  the  soil. 

Not  only  in  the  Sahel,  but  In  many 
other  parts  of  Africa  as  well,  growing 
populations  have  in  recent  years  been 
pushing  against  the  limits  of  their  land. 
More  and  more  people  are  trjring  to  make 
a  living  from  Africa's  marginal  lands- 
farming  and  raising  livestock  in  areas 
where  rains  are  uncertain,  where  fre- 
quent years  of  drought  destroy  crops  and 
pastureland.  The  dependence  of  ever 
greater  numbers  of  people  on  these  lands 
threatens  the  ecological  environment 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  the  con- 
sequences of  drought  and  famine  more 
severe. 

The  effects  of  development  projects  in 
the  Sahel  that  did  not  take  into  account 
the  total  environment  have  taught  us  the 
great  need  for  integrated  development 
planning  in  this  and  all  simUar  areas.  To 
increase  the  cattle  population  in  order  to 
increase  meat  production,  to  drill  wells 
at  random  in  order  to  provide  more 
water,  to  concentrate  on  increasing  the 
production  of  a  single  cash  crop,  are  ob- 
viously shortsighted  projects  which 
might  raise  incomes  in  the  short  run  but 
have  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
economy  In  the  long  run.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  often  the  least  expensive  de- 
velopment projects  for  countries  with  few 
resources.  They  require  a  minimum  of 
training  and  detailed  planning. 

But  as  this  article  points  out,  it  is 
training  and  careful  planning  that  are 
essential  if  these  mistakes  are  not  to  be 
repeated  in  the  Sahel  and  other  parts  of 
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Africa.  Herdsmen  must  be  taught  to  raise 
fewer,  better  quality  livestock — and  pro- 
vided with  easy  access  to  markets  where 
their  cattle  may  be  sold.  Research  must 
be  done  on  the  kinds  of  crops  and  pat- 
terns of  crop  rotation  most  suitable  to 
semiarid  areas — and  least  damaging  to 
the  ecological  environment.  And  efforts 
must  be  made  to  increase  production  per 
acre  on  the  good  land,  so  that  fewer  peo- 
ple will  have  to  move  to  marginal  areas 
to  make  a  living. 

The  MIT  study  that  AID  has  commis- 
sioned on  the  ecological  effects  of  various 
development  alternatives  for  the  Sahel  is 
a  promising  indication  that  we  have 
learned  that  development  requires  more 
than  simply  Increasing  output  in  the 
short-nm.  But  there  is  a  need  for  a  much 
greater  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  interna- 
tional donor  community  to  research  In 
livestock  and  crop  production  in  areas 
where  rainfall  is  Inadequate  and  uncer- 
tain, to  adapting  the  findings  of  this  re- 
search to  the  ecological  requirements  of 
each  area,  and  to  investing  in  the  human 
resources  of  these  countries  as  well  as  the 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ray  Vicker's  article,  "Ancient 
Enemy :  Many  People  and  Cattle  Exacer- 
bate the  Effects  of  Drought  in  Africa," 
from  the  May  24,  1974  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, be  printed  Ir  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Ancient  Enemt — Mamy  Peopus  and  Cattle 

Exacerbate  the  Effects  or  DaoncHT  in 

Africa 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

Timbuktu,  Mali. — ^Two  bony  cows  stand 
motionless  In  the  glaring  sunlight  about  40 
miles  north  of  here,  watching  a  blue-robed 
nomad  of  the  Tuareg  tribe  cut  down  a  lone 
acacia  tree  tn  a  barren  gully.  As  the  tree 
crashes  to  the  ground,  the  cows  move  slowly 
toward  the  leaves.  They  are  starved  for 
food,  but  too  weak  to  run  for  it. 

"There!  You  are  seeing  one  of  the  causes 
of  this  drought,"  shouts  a  British  agricul- 
tural expert  on  an  aid  mission  as  he  brakes 
his  Land  Rover.  He  points  to  the  fallen, 
stripped  trees  that  lie  along  the  gully.  "The 
few  trees  help  hold  the  soU  for  grass  to  grow 
after  the  rains,"  he  explains.  "With  the  trees 
gone  the  soil  blows  away,  and  there  will  be 
no  grass  for  a  long  time  even  If  the  rains 
return  to  normal." 

It  Is  a  lesson  In  the  fragile  ecology  of  this 
vast  Sahel,  the  sub-Saharan  region  that  is 
suffering  from  the  worst  drought  In  living 
memory.  It  Is  a  drought  that  stretches  across 
Africa  from  the  Atlantic  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  A  shift  In  weather  patterns  Is 
the  essential  cause,  of  course,  but  over- 
population and  overgrazing  and  other  bad 
agricultural  practices  are  tightly  interwoven 
In  the  reasons  why  this  drought  Is  so  severe — 
and  why  recovery,  when  and  If  It  comes,  will 
be  agonizing  and  expensive. 

The  drought  Is  of  such  staggering  propor- 
tions that  relief  and  aid  agencies  thus  have 
focused  most  of  their  efforts  on  trying  to 
feed  the  hungry;  the  problems  of  the 
drought's  longer-term  effects  largely  have 
been  set  aside. 

aid  isn't  a  simple  matter 

There  are  six  million  to  eight  million  peo- 
ple in  the  Sahel  who  are  acutely  affected  by 
the  drought,  plus  unknown  millions  more  In 
Ethiopia,  where  statistical  enumeration  is 
lacking.  The  volume  of  food  aid  for  these 
people  Is  likely  to  total  600,000  metric  tons 


this  year,  up  from  450,000  tons  last  year, 
says  Kenneth  A.  P.  Stevenson,  the  Rome- 
based  director  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization's  Office  for  the  Sahellan  Relief 
Operation. 

Aid  In  this  part  of  the  world  Isn't  a  sim- 
ple task.  Often,  determining  where  to  send 
the  food  necessitates  surveys,  which  the  dirt- 
poor  countries  hit  by  the  drought  can't 
handle  themselves.  Then,  roads,  communica- 
tions and  such  sometimes  must  be  estab- 
lished in  order  to  get  the  food  to  where  it  is 
needed.  From  Ethiopia  in  the  east  to  Mauri- 
tania In  the  west.  United  Nations,  Red  Cross 
and  other  aid  groups  are  frantically  working 
long  hours  to  create  patchwork  distribution 
faculties. 

Near  Dessle,  Ethiopia,  for  Instance,  a 
British  army  team  hacks  feeder  roads  to  re- 
mote villages  that  previously  had  to  rely  on 
mules  to  bring  In  supplies.  Air  transport 
would  seem  to  be  a  faster,  more  efficient 
way  to  distribute  urgently  needed  food  and 
medical  supplies,  but  aid  officials  largely 
avoid  It.  Why  use  precious  aid  funds  on  air 
transport,  they  ask,  when  the  money  might 
be  better  used  :'or  buUdlng  roads  that  may 
be  permanent? 

It  Is  a  pertment  question,  for  If  meteorol- 
ogical pessimists  are  right,  African  drought 
relief  could  develop  Into  a  long-lasting  task. 

THE  HUMAN  PACTOB  OF  DROUGHT 

In  fertUe  areas  with  considerable  rain- 
fall, somewhat  less  may  not  matter  much. 
But  In  marginal  lands  such  as  the  Sahel 
even  a  relatively  small  decline  can  be  cata- 
strophic. The  African  drought  Is  not  marked 
by  a  complete  lack  of  rain;  there  usually  Is 
some  during  the  June-September  rainy  sea- 
son. What  counts,  though,  is  the  volume  of 
rain  through  the  summer  and  Its  distribu- 
tion over  the  Sahel.  Since  1968.  the  rainfall 
has  been  under  average  and  too  spotty  to 
sustain  the  demands  that  people  are  placing 
on  the  land 

"It  won't  be  until  next  September  that 
we  win  know  whether  or  not  adequate  rain- 
fall this  year  Is  breaking  the  drought."  Al- 
exander Rotlcal,  UN  aid  chief  In  Mall,  says 
In  his  Bamako  office. 

Meanwhile,  some  think  the  Sahel  has 
been  so  devastated  by  drought  that  It  will 
take  more  than  a  year  of  rain  to  end  It.  One 
theory  Is  that  the  Sahara  Is  relentlessly 
moving  south,  enveloping  pasture  and  farm- 
ing land.  But  others  aren't  so  sure.  "If  the 
phenomenon  of  desertification  exists  at  all,  It 
Is  due  to  the  human  and  animal  element  and 
not  to  climatic  variations,"  says  Marcel 
Roche,  a  Parts  scientist  vrtth  the  French  Or- 
ganization for  Scientific  Research  in  Over- 
seas Territories. 

There  certainly  Is  much  evidence  support- 
ing this  condition.  Population  In  the  Sahel 
Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  nearly  Z%  annually, 
according  to  A.  I.  Grove,  an  authority  on 
desert  countries  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge In  England.  The  Sahel  has  "one  of  the 
highest  birth  rates  In  the  world,"  Prof.  Grove 
says. 

These  growing  numbers  of  Africans  vtJue 
cattle  for  prestige  as  well  as  for  wealth. 
They  tend  to  push  the  expansion  of  herds  to 
the  limit,  with  each  man's  social  and  eco- 
nomic position  determined  by  the  size  of  his 
herd.  There  were  an  average  of  18  million 
rattle  In  the  Sahel  from  1960  to  1965,  the 
PAO-estlmates.  By  1971  there  were  some  25 
million — about  equal  to  the  human  popula- 
tion. This  number  has  declined  since  then 
as  more  animals  died  because  of  drought, 
but  the  herds  still  are  too  big  for  the  avail- 
able pastvires  to  sustain  safely. 

In  1968.  before  the  present  drought  set 
In.  some  areas  were  being  grazed  by  6,000 
cattle  where,  the  experts  said,  600  would 
have  been  Ideal  given  the  water  and 
the  pasture.  Now  there  are  more  cattle  and 
less  water.  New  wells  have  been  drilled  to 
provide  water  for  the  Increasing  number  of 
animals,  which  lowers  the  water  table. 


"The  new  wells  have  allowed  seasonal 
pastures  to  become  aU-year  pastures,"  says 
A.  Blair  Rains,  a  British  expert  on  African 
agriculture.  "Now  there  are  far  more  cattle 
per  area,  resulting  In  serious  deterioration 
of  the  pasture." 

Overgrazing  has  been  so  serious  that  even 
the  roots  of  grasses  have  been  destroyed.  The 
few  remaining  trees  are  being  cut  down  for 
their  leaves  to  feed  animals.  Large  patches 
of  the  Sahel  have  been  stripped  so  bare 
that  It  might  take  seven  to  16  years  to  re- 
habilitate them  even  with  good  rains,  some 
experts  say. 

Sedentary  farmers  on  the  savannahs  of 
the  drought's  southern  edge  also  contribute 
toward  diminishing  the  land's  productivity. 
Most  of  them  raise  cattle  as  well  as  till  the 
soil,  and  sometimes  they  farm  land  that 
might  better  have  been  left  as  pasture 

"But  what  can  you  do  when  the  pressure 
of  population  calls  for  ever  more  food?" 
asks  one  French  adviser  to  the  government 
of  Niger.  He  shrugs  and  lifts  his  hands  In  a 
gesture  of  helplessness. 

Some  answers  may  be  forthcoming  this 
fall  when  a  U.S.-sponsored  study  of  the  re- 
gion Is  due  to  be  completed  by  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  The  study, 
which  uses  systems-analysis  techniques, 
may  become  the  framework  for  long-range 
development  In  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  some  farfetched  Ideas  are 
surfacing  In  the  vacuum  of  realistic  options. 
One  of  these  schemes,  proposed  by  those 
who  think  the  drought's  devastation  might 
be  halted  by  a  torrent  of  cash,  is  to  plant  a 
green  belt  of  trees  across  the  Sahara.  Pre- 
sumably, this  green  belt  would  catch  and 
hold  moisture  and  thus  provide  pasture  for 
the  cattle. 

But  the  only  type  of  tree  that  grows  In  the 
Sahel  Is  the  stunted  acacia,  which  has  diffi- 
culty grovrtng  at  all  In  places  where  a  green 
belt  would  be  most  needed.  Moreover,  young 
trees  are  great  guljjers  of  water,  so  In  lt» 
first  four  years  the  green  belt  would  require 
all  the  water  of  the  Sahel;  after  that  the 
trees  might  sink  roots  deep  enough  to  reach 
underground  water.  But  how  would  all  the 
water  of  the  Sahel  be  moved  to  the  green 
belt?  And  how  would  people  survive  If  all 
the  water  went  to  the  trees?  And  who  would 
pay  for  all  this? 

More  practical  programs  call  for  teaching 
the  people  In  the  Sahel  to  practice  more  effi- 
cient farming  and  pasturing  techniques,  to 
husband  the  water  they  have  and  to  fight 
erosion.  Practical,  that  Is,  assuming  that  the 
six-year  drought  wlU  end  someday.  That  it 
might  not  Is  too  terrible  for  people  here  to 
contemplate. 

"We  can't  even  admit  that  this  'drought' 
Is  anything  but  cyclical,  nor  can  anybody 
else  who  Is  In  aid  work,"  says  one  western 
diplomat  In  Niamey,  Niger. 

"We  are  participating  in  short-range  aid 
programs — purpose  of  seed  to  replant  again 
this  year,  for  instance — and  other  such  as- 
sistance. We  would  be  foolish  to  recommend 
such  aid  If  we  thought  this  drought  were 
long-term.  We  would  be  throwing  money 
away  that  might  better  be  used  for  resettl- 
ing these  people,"  he  explained. 

Resettle  them  where?  The  question  prompta 
a  shrug.  Is  there  a  sincere  conviction  that 
the  drought  will  end? 

"But  you  don't  understand,"  the  diplo- 
mat says  emotionally.  "We  cam't  even  think 
of  this  being  long-term.  God!  That  would 
be  too  awful  for  any  of  us  to  face." 


PRESENTATION  OF  PORTRAIT  BUST 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr.  President,  it  waa 
my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  on  May  29  at 
the  imvelllng  of  the  bust  of  President 
Johnson  at  the  National  Portrait  CJal- 
lery.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  Hubert 
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Humphrey,    the    Vice    President 
Lyndon    Johnson,    was    the 
speaker.  His  eloquence  was  . 
was  the  deep  feeling  which  he  _. 
a  feeling  which  those  who  knew 
Johnson  share. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
marks  of  Senator  Humphrey  be 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by-  Senator  Hubert  H 

It  13  a  very  ^eat  pleasure  lor  me 
personal    pleasure,    to   rettirn    here 
Portrait   Oallery  and   to  share  In   th  i 
entation  of  this  remarkable  likeness 
don  Balnea  Johnson.  I  want  you  to  Ic 
Thai  sculpture  almost  oomes  alive  tc 
Is    unfortunate    that   Miss    Mason 
here  with  us  today  to  share  In  the  , 
this  occasion,  to  see  the  many  frlene  s 
are  here — people  that  she  has  known 
and  to  feel  the  admiration  that  her 
work  evokes.  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  .- 
that  she  has  given  loving  attention  to 
and  she  has  captured  what  you  and 
as  the  qualities  of  thU  man — the  c^ 
and  vital  qualities  of  a  man  who  was  a 
In  whatever  position  that  he  occupied 
It  Is  difficult,  even  now,  for  me  and 
sure,  for  any  of  you — to  speak  of  him  i 
were  not  with  us — present,  physically 
am   going   to  ask  you   to  think  of 
those  terms — to  look  on  him  as  a  man 
present,  and  Indeed,  a  man  of  the  fi 
stirely  his  Is  a  vital  and  perpetual 
me,  a  continuing  presence.  And  I  an 
fldent  that  that's  the  feeling  of  the  m 
and  millions  of  people  who  knew  and 
him.  and  who  truly  benefitted  from  th 
and  dreams  that  he  pursued.  How  we: 
call  how  President  Johnson  would  say  , 
that,  as  President,  he  was  the  man  thi 
to  speak  for  the  people  who  could  not 
for   themselves.   The  person   who  ser 
President  has  to  be  strong  enough  to 
for  the  weak  and  has  to  have  the  se^ 
IdeaOs  and  presence  to  speak  for  thosd 
may  not  be  heard  or  who  may  be  forgot : 

I  want  Lady  Bird,  and  I  want  all 
friends  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  In 
famUy  to  know  that  I  consider  the  , 
privilege  of  my  life  to  have>ad  the 
tunlty  to  serve  with  him— to  Be  a  c 
on  the  ticket  with  him;   to  run  for  ^, 
and  win  with  him;  and  to  be  the  Vice 
dent  of  the  United  SUtes  in  his 
tlon. 

Mortality  Is  a  strange  phenomenon 
when  reflecting  on  the  life  of  a  great 
torlcal   figure,  the  temptation  is  i 
want  to  enlarge  and  exaggerate  the 
of  the  one  who  Is  remembered  so  fo„^ 
But  I'm  going  to  level  with  you.  I 
Ifs  Impossible  for  any  of  us  here  to 
at  this  hour  and  this  time  the  full  i 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  life.  This  will 
the  refinement  of  time,  the  refinement ., 
of   historical    perspective,   to   filter   ou 
dust  of  the  minutiae,  so  that  we  < 
the  solid  rock  of  character  and  of 
pUshment  that  really  symbolize  and 
sent  the  man.  his  politics,  his  Admlnls 
What  we  can  and  do  know  Is  that 
a  unique  man.  I  have  noted  down 
he  was  a  giant  of  a  man.  When  he  _. 
you.    you    were    embraced.    And    w 
chastised  you.  you  were  chastised! 
no  doubt,  no  ambivalence,  no 

He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  that  was 
and  nurtured  in  the  great  Texas  hUl 
that  he  loved  so  much.  He  was  toi;^. 
the   disparities   of   great    wealth   and 
poverty;    by    the   arbitrary   divisions 
North  and  of  the  South;   and 
prlvUeged  and  the  deprived;  and 
great  and  the  mean. 
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Lyndon  Johnson   worked  his  way,  fought 
his  way,  earned  his  way  to  the  pinnacle  of 
political  power.  I  had  a  chance  in  a  few  years 
to  watch  that  remarkable  advance.  We  came 
to  the  Senate  together  In  the  same  year  of 
1949.  He  moved  In  the  company  of  the  great 
world  and  national  leaders.  How  weU  I  re- 
member.  He   used   to  tell   me  about  people 
that  I'd  only  read  about,  that  he  knew.  But 
one  thing  I  recall  Is  that  he  never  once  lost 
sight  of  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  who  he 
was  for.  and  what  he  as  for — In  other  words, 
his  mission.  Rooted  firmly  and  squarely  in 
the  best  traditions  of  our  Nation,  this  man 
had  a  clear  andi  sensitive  understanding  that 
people,  not  Institutions,  are  the  foundation 
of  our  government.  He  knew  the  first  three 
words  of  the  Constitution — "We  the  People." 
He  never  got  them  confused.  He  understood 
that  the  whole  objective  of  government  Is 
what   Thomas   Jefferson   said   It   was   to   be. 
You  may  recall  that  Jefferson  said  that  the 
oiUy  legitimate  objective  of  government  Is 
the  health,  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  And   that.  Indeed,  was  the  guiding 
philosophy  of  President  Johnson,  who  wanted 
to   be   remembered   as   the   man   who   made 
great  contributions  to  education,  and  wanted 
to  be  remembered  as  having  opened  the  doors 
of  opportunity  for  every  American  and  even 
extending  his  great   strong  hand  and  arm 
to  help  people  walk  through  those  doors. 

He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  worth  of  every 
person  and  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment— and  particularly  the  President — to 
speak  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  those 
who. are  deprived  of  the  opporutnity  to  en- 
joy the  promises  of  freedom.  I  guess  that's 
what  drew  me  to  him  more  than  anvthlng 
else. 

And  looking  on  the  life  of  a  fallen  leader, 
we  are  sometimes  Inclined  to  speak  of  the 
achievements  that  he  left  behind,  as  I  have 
here  for  this  moment.  But  Lyndon  John- 
son's legacy  is  not  the  past.  It  is  a  living  one. 
It  Is  here  and  now — and  that  legacy  Is  found 
in  the  face  of  a  black  chUd  who  wUl  never 
again  be  forced  to  live  in  a  society  that  has 
been  divided  on  the  basis  of  race. 

It  Is  a  legacy  of  universal  suffrage  for  all. 
I  think  that  the  one  moment  that  he  was 
happier  than  any  time  that  I  witnessed  him 
in  the  legislative  process  was  that  moment 
In  the  Joint  session  of  the  Congress  when  he 
addressed  us  on  the  voting  rights — voting 
rights  for  everybody,  and  said,  "We  shall  over- 
come!" That  was  a  moment  of  tremendous 
emotion,  and  also  of  great  purpose. 

It's  a  legacy  that  he's  left  us  for  elderly 
Americans,  hope  for  their  greater  security  in 
their  final  and  their  dwindling  years. 

It  Is  a  legacy  of  education  for  every  Amer- 
ican boy  and  girl.  Can't  you  Just  hear  him 
say  that  he  wanted  every  American  boy  and 
girl  to  have  aU  the  education  that  they  could 
take.  aU  that  they  could  absorb. 

And  It's  a  legacy  for  economic  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disadvantaged 
citizens.  I'd  lUce  to  say  here  that  the  one 
war  that  this  man  really  wanted  to  win.  and 
the  one  that  he  wanted  to  wage,  was  the 
War  on  Poverty— not  just  the  war  on  the  pov- 
erty of  the  purse,  but  the  poverty  of  spirit. 
The  list  Is  endless,  but  most  of  all  Lyndon 
Johnson  left  us  with  hope  for  the  survival 
of  our  precious  democracy.  He  showed  us 
that  the  most  diverse  elements  could  be 
brought  together.  He  understood  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution — that  we  were 
required  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  to 
establish  Justice;  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quiUty;  to  provide  for  the  common  defense- 
to  promote  the  general  welfare:  and  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourse.ves 
and  our  posterity. 

And  he  believed  that  these  things  could  be 
done  In  the  political  process— with  reason 
and  debate  and  decision.  He  defined  for  me 
and  for  you  the  challenges,  and  he  showed 


us  a  way  to  meet  them — upright,  head-on, 
and  not  to  retreat. 

So  this  particular  bust  of  this  good  man 
will  remain  here  for  our  countrymen  to  see 
and  to  ponder.  And  I  Invite  all  Americans 
to  remember  not  Just  the  President,  but  to 
remember  the  man.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Be 
proud  of  his  accomplishments,  for  he  was 
truly  one  of  our  own.  Let's  not  look  to  his 
achievements  as  a  static  history  of  his  peri- 
od, but  view  them,  rather,  as  a  challenge 
to  tackle  the  tough  Jobs  that  remain — Just 
as  he  did.  with  a  fierce,  at  times,  and  an  un- 
compromising hatred  for  Injustice,  bigotry, 
and  poverty  which  you  and  I  know  and' 
which  he  knew  sap  the  life  of  our  people 
and  taint  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Now  I'm  privileged  to  present  a  beauti- 
ful and  wonderful  woman  that  stood  with 
this  man  through  the  years — a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  him,  a  constant 
source  of  strength.  When  I  think  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  I  can't  help  but  think  also 
that  the  Nation  received  two  for  one — a 
President  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson.  God  bless 
you. 


AMERICANISM— OUR  PRIVILEGE 
AND  OUR  STRENGTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day when  so  many  people  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  Government,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  reaffirmation  of  the  values 
upon  which  this  countrj'  was  founded. 

I  recently  came  across  just  such  a  re- 
affirmation. It  was  in  the  forum  of  an 
essay  written  by  Ruth  Ringelstetter  of 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  who  submitted  it  in  the 
yearly  Wisconsin  American  Legion  es- 
say contest.  This  year's  theme  was 
"Americanism— Our  Privilege  and  Our 
Strength." 

Her  essay,  which  won  first  place  in  the 
grades  10-12  division,  reminds  us  of  our 
heritage  and  our  opportunities.  Most  im- 
portantly, she  points  out  that  our 
strength  is  "the  fact  that  we  are  one  as 
Americans,  and  millions  as  individuals." 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  Ruth  on  her 
accomplishment  and  the  many  students 
across  Wisconsin  who  took  part  in  this 
worthwhile  event. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  es- 
say be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Americanism — Our  PRTvnjroK  and  Oub 
Strength 
What  Is  It  about  Americana  that  make 
them  so  special?  Is  It  the  books  they  read? 
The  movies  they  see?  The  way  they  dress? 
The  people  they  know? 

No,  it's  none  of  the  above.  Americans  are 
special  merely  because  of  the  freedom  they 
represent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where 
else  but  in  America  can  a  person  come  from 
a  ghetto  and  soon  be  making  millions  of 
dollars  doing  something  he  really  enjoys — 
such  as  playing  basketball? 

America  Is  a  land  of  opportiinltles.  People 
work  where  they  want  to  work.  They  have  a 
choice  In  everything  they  do.  Some  choices 
are  merely  between  a  good  choice  and  a  bad 
one,  but  others  are  between  equally  good 
choices. 

This  vast  land  of  America  Is  a  land  of  in- 
tellects, of  artists,  of  writers,  doctors  or  law- 
yers; but  no  matter  what  a  person  Is.  he  re- 
mains the  most  valuable  of  all  things— an 
Individual. 

American  chUdren  are  taught  of  their  in- 
heritance, but  they  are,  at  the  same  time 
taught  that  they  should  have  their  own 
thoughts  and  not  be  afraid  to  voice  them. 
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This  Is  where  he  American  strength  lies — In 
the  Individuality  of  the  people  and  their 
Ideas.  Without  them,  America  would  remain 
the  same — not  changing— not  growing,  and. 
"in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union" 
America  must  continue  to  listen  to  the  Ideas 
and  dreams  of  Its  people. 

America  Is  strong  because  the  people  care 
about  each  other,  and  care  what  happens 
to  their  country,  and  to  their  homes  and 
are  willing  to  fight  for  them. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  American  to 
believe  what  he  will  and  to  become  what  he 
wants:  Americans  are  free  from  birth.  It's 
not  something  they  have  to  work  for:  It  Is 
a  privilege  of  every  American. 

.\merlcans  complain  a  lot.  but  sometimes 
complaint  Is  necessary  In  order  to  bring 
about  a  change  for  the  better.  Americans  are 
people  who  know  what  they  want  from  life 
and  who  help  each  other  get  where  they're 
going  In  life. 

The  American  government  has  Its  prob- 
lems, but  every  government  does,  and  our 
democratic  goveriunent  Is  one  of  the  better 
governments  In  the  world. 

From  living  In  America  a  person  gets  a 
better  outlook  on  life  and  knows  the  things 
that  make  nim  free.  Every  American  with 
an  Idea  should  voice  It  even  though  it  may 
seem  stupid  or  not  worth  the  bother.  This  Is 
his  country — the  land  of  the  free. 

It  Is.  therefore  a  privilege  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can—to be  associated  with  Its  greatness  and 
to  be  a  part  of  all  that  happens. 

So  our  Americanism  or  the  Americanism 
In  each  one  of  us  Is  our  strength.  We  will 
work  together  to  create  a  better  place  to 
live,  to  breathe,  and  to  be.  Just  to  be 
Americans.  This  Is  our  strength — the  fact 
that  we  are  one  as  Americans,  and  millions 
as  Individuals. 


MCPL'S  REPORT  ON  THE  ROLE  OP 
CONGRESS  IN  THE  LAW  OF  THE 
SEA  CONFERENCE 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr  President,  the 
UN  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  con- 
vene In  Caracas  next  month  for  Its  first 
session.  The  aim  of  the  Conference  is  to 
draft  the  vitally  needed  new  interna- 
tional laws  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use 
of  the  oceans  and  the  resources  they 
contain. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  solutions 
to  the  problems,  old  and  new,  which  con- 
front us  in  the  marine  environment  will 
be  viable  only  if  they  have  the  support  of 
the  international  community.  It  Is  not 
merely  fitting,  but  necessary,  that  we 
endeavor  to  reach  siccord  on  the  use  and 
development  of  the  oceans  through  mul- 
tilateral negotiations. 

A  great  deal  of  preparaton'  work  over 
a  period  of  years  has  preceded  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  The  issues  on  the  in- 
ternational level  have  received  consider- 
able attention  in  the  Congress.  Over  50 
pieces  of  ocean-related  legislation  have 
been  introduced  in  the  93d  Congress. 
Until  now.  however,  there  has  been  no 
study  of  the  congressional  role  with  re- 
gard to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  has 
given  this  matter  attention.  This  orga- 
nization's Committee  on  the  World  En- 
vironment and  International  Coopera- 
tion, of  which  I  am  vice  chairman,  held 
a  symposium  on  Congress  role  late  in 
January  at  Airlle  House.  Va.,  bringing 
together    Congressmen,    representatives 


of  the  executive  branch,  and  ocean  ex- 
perts. Under  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Representative  Gil- 
bert GuDE.  of  Mars'land,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  a  congressional  delegate 
to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the 
panel  examined  in  detail  the  interaction 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  de- 
veloping ocean  policy.  I  believe  that 
the  report  of  this  symposium  will  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  Members  and 
their  staffs  and,  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  fuU  text  of  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  nv>  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Role  of  Congress  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(Report  of  a  symposium  sponsored   by   the 
world  environment  and  international  co- 
operation committee  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  through  Law) 

PREFACE 

The  year  1974  may  be  marked  by  history 
as  a  time  when  men  and  nations  began  to 
take  significant  steps  toward  establishing 
durable  institutions  for  the  peaceful  and 
equitable  regulations  of  their  relations  and 
their  use  of  the  planet  they  Inhabit.  Or,  It 
may  be  recorded  as  another  Instance  of  man's 
failure  to  live  In  harmony  with  his  fellows 
and  his  environment.  The  verdict  wUl  be 
registered  In  the  outcome  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  and  Its  at- 
tempt to  erect  a  foundation  for  comprehen- 
sive International  ocean  law. 

It  Is  clear  that  existing  ocean  law  Is  no 
longer  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made 
of  It.  The  combined  pressures  of  expanding 
technology  and  Increasing  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  the  sea  present  the  nations 
negotiating  at  Caracas  and  Vienna  with  both 
complex  problems  and  powerful  Incentives. 

To  these  problems  there  are  no  safe  and 
simple  answers.  No  solutions  exist  that  will 
satisfy  every  interest  of  every  nation.  Differ- 
ent perspectives  and  different  proposals  exist 
not  only  between  but  within  nations  and  the 
problems  of  developing  common-Interest  ap- 
proaches Is  not  less  difficult  for  Individual 
governments. 

It  is  to  the  part  played  in  this  process  by 
the  Congress  that  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  through  Law  addressed  themselves  In 
an  Alrlle  House  symposium  In  January,  1974. 
The  participants  did  not  attempt  to  achieve 
an  agreed  position  for  the  United  States  In 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Rather,  they 
explored  their  differing  concerns  and  con- 
ceptions In  an  effort  to  find  areas  of  con- 
sensus and  to  ensure  that  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  would  carry  out 
their  obligations  In  the  formulation  of  ocean 
law  In  a  climate  of  candor  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

In  this  regard  the  symposium  was  a  dis- 
tinct success.  The  reader  wUl  find  In  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  symposium  not 
only  reflections  of  the  differences  which  were 
expressed  but  also  Intimations  of  the  spirit  of 
frankness  and  cooperation  which  prevailed. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  aU  the 
symposium  participants  for  their  part  In  the 
discussions.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  to  Rep- 
resentative Don  Clausen  of  California  and  to 
Professor  John  Norton  Moore  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State  for  their  thoughtful 
contributions  as  panelists. 

Gilbert  Gttde, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  World  Environ- 
ment  and   International   Cooperation 
of    Members    of    Congress    for    Peace 
Through  Law. 


EXECVTvn:    perspecttces    on    the    role     of 

CONGRESS 

For  reasons  of  both  practice  and  principle, 
the  Coneress  has  an  important  role  in  the 
formulation  of  international  ocean  law.  Since 
the  1974  Law  of  the  Sea  Conlerence  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  for  achieving  a 
comprehensive,  widely-ratified,  common-in- 
terest treatv  and  since  the  consequences  of 
a  failure  to  reach  such  an  agreement  are 
staggering.  It  Is  crucial  that  both  Houses 
actlvelv  Involve  themselves  In  this  process. 

More  specifically,  there  are  five  compeUing 
reasons  for  maximizing  Congressional  input 
to  the  development  of  ocean  law.  They  are: 

1.  The  necessltv  for  obtaining  the  advice 
and  consent  ol  "the  Senate  to  any  treaty 
developed  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence. It  Is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  what 
may  be  termed,  in  reference  to  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  a    'Woodrow  WUson  syndrome." 

2.  The  desire  to  have  the  decision  process 
as  broadly  based  as  possible,  permitting  all 
those  affected  to  participate  through  their 
elected  representatives  In  the  Congress. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  large  reservoir  of 
ocean  expertise  In  the  Congress,  especially  on 
the  nine  House  .and  Senate  committees  which 
address  ocean-related   matters. 

4.  The  need  to  promote  interaction  be- 
tween national  legislation  and  the  Inter- 
national negotiations,  especially  during  the 
interim  period,  when  portions  of  the  treaty 
might  be  provlslonaUy  applied,  between  th« 
signing  of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  convention  and 
Its  ratification. 

5.  The  need  to  prepare  the  groundwork 
for  eventual  legislation  implementing  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  convention,  which  might  Include 
articles  permitting  provisional  application, 
after  ratification  by  the  Senate,  especially 
legislation  In  the  areas  of  fisheries  and  sea  ■ 
bed  mining. 

The  fourth  point — harmonizing  national 
legislation  with  the  negotiating  process — Is 
especially  significant.  WhUe  sorlous  problems 
exist  in  regard  to  fisheries — problems  caus- 
ing the  Congressional  concern  which  led  to 
the  200  mile  fisheries  jurisdiction  bills — a 
comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  could 
resolve  the  fisheries  issue  through  some  form 
of  200  mile  coastal  state  resource  Jurisdic- 
tion. If.  however,  there  were  a  major  uni- 
lateral shift  toward  extended  coastal  state 
Jurisdiction,  during  the  interim  period  of 
the  negotiations,  such  action  could  impinge 
on  the  viability  of  the  conference  Itself,  on 
enforcement  (especially  In  relation  to  Japan 
and  th©  Soviet  Union ) ,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  agreement.  The  Cold  War  between 
Britain  and  Iceland  is  an  Instance  of  the  kind 
of  enforcement  problems  and  major  con- 
frontations that  might  Issue  from  unUateral 
action. 

Similar  problems  might  arise  from  pM- 
sage  of  legislation  like  H.R.  12233.  the  deep 
seabed  hard  minerals  bill,  which  would  give 
Congressional  sanction  to  unilateral  seabed 
mining.  The  administration's  preference  Is 
to  obtain  an  lnternatlonj.1  agreement  for  this 
purpose  and  to  resolve  problems  by  multi- 
lateral negotiations. 

To  ensure  that  VS.  policy  In  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  Is  a  national  policy 
not  a  special  Interest  policy,  the  State  De- 
partment has  taken  several  steps  that  will 
Increase  Congressional  participation;  among 
them  are : 

1.  Providing  for  maximum  fiow  of  Informa- 
tion through  Congressional  hearings. 

2.  Involving  Congressmen  In  the  work  of 
the  United  States  delegation  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  six  House  members  and  eight 
Senate  members  as  Congressional  delegates. 

3.  Adding  Congressmen  to  the  private  sec- 
tor advisory  committee,  which  now  has  80 
representatives  from  the  fields  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  environment,  the  fishing  In- 
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dustry,  maritime  Industries,  and  the 
tlve  Indiistrles. 

4.   Institution   of  a   Congressional 
position  In  the  Interagency  Task  Force's 
of  the  Sea  office. 

Two  controversial   problems   which 
have  an  Impact  on  Congressional 
to  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  are:  provlsonii 
International    revenue-sharing    and    ro 
arrangements  In  the  oceans  and 
being  taken  with  respect  to  national 
policy. 

As  to  energy.  Federal  Energy  Office 
sentatlves  have  recently  been  added  to 
National  Security  Council  Interagency 
Force  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
President  Nixon's  1970  statement  of  the 
position  on  the  oceans  Is  considered  by 
State  Department  to  be  fully  consistent 
energy  policies  developed  since  then. 

Regarding  resource  sharing,  the  US 
troduced  In  the  UN  Seabed  Committee  a 
1973  Geneva  meeting  a  proposal  on  a 
seabed    economic    area,    without    specif^ 
Inner  or  outer  boundaries.  The  Issue  of  w 
the  outer  limit  shouid  be  drawn  Is  less 
portant  than  what  measures  will   appl] 
this  economic  area  and  how.  The  amoun 
royalties  and  the  percentage  of  revenues 
this  zone  to  be  shared  with  other  states 
be   determined    by   the    need    to 
resource  exploitation. 

In  relation  to  both  fishing  and  seabed 
Ing.  there  must  be  a  treaty  to  protect 
ly  national  and  common  or  International 
terests.  These  Interests  could  be  satisfied 
regards   mining,   by   a   treaty   providing 
non-dlscretlonary  licensing  of  firms  and 
International  conservation  and  full-u 
tlon  standards. 

The  Interim  period  between  the 
and  the  general  ratification  of  a  treat? 
crucial,  however.  Two  ways  of  coping 
this   Interim   period   are   being  pursued 
the   United    States.    The    U.S.    Is    trying 
achieve   provisional   solutions   In   the  In 
national  Commission  for  Northwest 
Fisheries  (ICNAF) .  the  last  meeting  of  w 
was  moet  successful,  though  It  left  enfo 
ment    problems    unresolved.    Secondly, 
government  seeks  provisional  application 
any  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  after  It  Is 
but  before  It  Is  ratified.  This  expedient 
seen   as  helping   to  solve   critical 
pool"  problems  first,  while  lenvlng 
or  unique  difficulties  to  later  negotiation 
parallel    approach    was    followed    In    impl 
mentlng    the    Chicago    International 
Aviation  Agreement. 

CONGRXSSIONAL     PEBSFICTTVXS     ON     FTS    LAW     OF 
TKZ    SEA    ROLE 

Congress  has  taken  an  active  and  oftlen 
positive  Interest  In  ocean  affairs  on  a  varli  ity 
of  fronts,  particularly  in  recent  years.  O'er 
50  pieces  of  ocean-releated  legislation  hi  ve 
been  Introduced  In  both  Houses  In  the  9;  rd 
Congress.  Moet  controversial  are  the  bills  to 
extend  United  States  Jurisdiction  for  fishing 
and  fisheries  conservation  to  200  miles  aid 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  li- 
cense firms  and  to  grant  them  leases  to 
mine  the  hard  minerals  (manganese  noduUs) 
on  the  deep  seabed.  The  ocean  mining  bills 
which  were  reintroduced  In  modified  form  In 
both  Houses  at  the  opening  of  second  s<s 
slon.  also  provide  that  firms  so  licensed  woi:ld 
be  Indemnified  by  the  U.S.  government  lor 
any  losses  they  might  Incure  as  a  result  of 
provisions  of  any  Law  of  the  Sea  convention 
which  might  come  into  effect,  especially  pip 
visions  restricting  their  licenses  or  leases 

In  the  past.  It  was  the  Congress  whlfh 
esUbllshed  the  Sea  Grant  College  Program  ,n 
1968.  Since  then,  several  Institutions  ha  re 
Inaugurated  sea  grant  programs  and  oth>r 
colleges  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  do  !  o. 
The  Congress  can  achieve  still  further  pro  t 
ress  In  this  field  by  authorizing  addltlon|iI 
funding,  which  has  been  maintained  at 
static  level  despite  rising  costs.  Besides  pr* 
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vldlng  the  monies  for  expansion  of  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  to  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Congress  should  look  toward  the 
development  of  an  International  Sea  Grant 
program,  which,  In  areas  such  as  West  Africa, 
could  help  offset  aggravated  protein  short- 
ages by  promoting  aquaculture  and  technol- 
ogy-sharing. 

Likewise,  the  new  Bureau  of  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs  In  the  State  Department,  which  Sec- 
retarles  Rusk  and  Rogers  had  not  favored, 
was  created  by  statute  of  the  Congress  In 
1973,  the  only  one  of  the  Departments  Bu- 
reaus to  be  so  established.  It  Is  now  well- 
regarded  and  Deputy  Secretary  Rush  was 
particularly  pleased  at  this  Bureau,  though 
the  Department  had  to  be  forced  to  accept  U. 

Of  more  direct  importance  to  ocean  law 
was  the  Senate's  draft  seabed  convention,' 
Senate  Resolution  186  of  November  7,  1967. 
Paralleling  the  slightly  earlier  action  of  Mal- 
tese Ambassador  Arvld  Pardo  In  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  this  proposed  treaty  embodied 
six  basic  principles  for  governing  the  action 
of  nations  In  the  extraterritorial  marine  en- 
vironment. Out  of  these  proposals  grew  the 
1971  Treaty  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
bed and  the  Ocean  Floor,  banning  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed 
beyond  national  Jurisdiction. 

Though  the  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense ridiculed  the  original  proposals  as 
premature,  the  pressures  of  advancing  tech- 
nology eventually  made  them  a  practical  nec- 
essity. 

These  same  Congressional  Initiatives  play- 
ed a  role  In  Preeldent  Nixon's  early  and  for- 
ward-looking statement  of  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  This  statement  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Jewel  of  President  Nixon's 
foreign  relations  diadem,  matching  his  ef- 
forts to  Improve  relations  with  Moscow  and 
Peking.  Over  time,  however,  the  original  U.S. 
negotiating  position  on  ocean  space  has  erod- 
ed and  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
maintain  It. 

These  considerations  give  weight  to  the 
notion  that.  In  matters  where  Congress  has 
held  views  unlike  those  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  there  have  been  benefits  when  Con- 
gress pressed  ahead  with  Its  own  proposals. 
This  will  continue  to  be  true  In  the  future 
and  an  analogy  may  be  drawn  between  the 
original  1967  proposal  for  a  seabed  arms 
control  treaty,  which  eventually  won  the  ap- 
proval of  many  nations  and  resounding  Sen- 
ate ratification  In  February,  1972,  and  cur- 
rent proposals  to  ban  the  military  use  of 
environmental  and  geophysical  modification. 
Strong  Congressional  support  for  this  latter 
effort,  expressed  in  overwhelming  Senate 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  281,  could  have 
results  as  rewarding  as  the  Seabed  Treaty 
and  again  demonstrate  the  foresight  of  Con- 
gress. To  date,  persistent  Congressional  pres- 
sure has  produced  some  forward  movement 
by  the  Executive  Branch.  Including  a  prom- 
ise of  a  second  study  of  the  proposal  and 
some  dialogue  between  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Senate  In  recent  hearings.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  Congress  must 
take  a  lead  in  innovation  with  regard  to 
ocean  affairs  and  ocean  law. 


CXXC'UTIVB    CONCERNS    ABOtT    CONCRESSIONAL 
ACTION 

Attempts  to  legislate  unilateral  solutions 
to  some  ocean  problems  could  entail  signifi- 
cant costs  for  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
ple, extension  of  Jurisdiction  over  fisheries, 
as  has  been  proposed  In  the  Congress,  is  Il- 
legal under  the  1958  convention  on  ocean 
law  and  other  nations  could  hale  the  U.S. 
before  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
(ICJ)  If  It  so  extended  its  claims.  The  case 
of  Canada,  which  rescinded  Its  acquiescence 
In  compulsory  ICJ  Jurisdiction  when  It  uni- 
laterally extended  its  control  over  Arctic 
waters    for    pollution    abatement    purposes. 


provides  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  ICJ 
Interest  In  these  matters.  Iceland  acted  sim- 
ilarly when  It  claimed  additional  jurisdic- 
tion over  fishing. 

Thus  the  United  States  might  lose  in  the 
ICJ  If  It  unilaterally  extended  Its  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  over  fisheries  in  the  period  before  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  is  negotiated,  ratified, 
and  Implemented.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  ICJ  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
actions  because  of  the  Connally  Reservation 
qualifying  the  International  court's  compul- 
sory authority  regarding  issues  which  the 
U.S.  considers  domestic  In  nature.  The  ad- 
ministration, however,  favors  repeal  of  the 
Connally  Reservation.  More  Importantly,  it 
would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  to  assert  that  a 
200-mUe  American  fisheries  zone  extending 
over  vast  International  waters  Is  merely  a 
domestic  matter. 

In  any  case,  such  U.S.  action  as  Is  con- 
templated In  fishing  zone  bills  now  before 
the  Congress  could  encourage  the  very  kind 
of  unilateralism  which  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  alms  at  curbing.  Other  nations 
will  be  especially  unwilling  to  negotiate  and 
accept  International  obligations  if  they  see 
that  the  UJ3.  U  moving  unUaterally;  hence, 
the  United  States  must  take  the  lead  In  de- 
veloping multilateral  solutions  to  ocean 
problems. 

Unilateral  American  extension  of  ocean 
Jurisdiction  through  legislation  would,  fur- 
thermore, undercut  the  government's  nego- 
tiating positions  on  the  applicability  of  In- 
ternational standards  to  the  oceans  and 
limitations  on  coastal  nation  control  over 
oceanographlc  research,  as  well  as  discourage 
functional  Jurisdiction  for  the  environment 
and  for  ship  construction.  Such  unilateral 
measures  would  also  appear  to  support  the 
extension  of  Jurisdiction  by  Peru  and  Ecua- 
dor, as  well  as  of  other  states  claiming  200- 
mlle  territorial  seas.  Finally,  It  could  create 
enforcement  problems,  particularly  with 
Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  midst 
of  delicate  negotiations  for  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  which  hopefully  will  be  acceptable  to 
them. 

As  to  the  specifics  of  such  a  convention, 
the  State  Department  foresees  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  a  territorial  sea  limited  to  twelve 
miles  with  broad  resource  Jurisdiction  for 
coastal  states  beyond  that  limit.  Though  the 
Issues  are  enormously  complex,  there  Is  a 
core  agreement  on  these  points  among  par- 
ticipating nations.  If  there  Is  general  agree- 
ment on  other  Issues,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  International  Seabed  Resources  Au- 
thority and  navigation  rights,  then  many 
states  may  be  Induced  to  support  coastal  na- 
tion resource  Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles,  or 
beyond  In  the  case  of  fish.  Under  the  species 
approach  to  fisheries,  coastal  nations  would 
have  management  responsibilities  for  coastal 
species;  an  International  regime  or  regional 
managements  would  be  developed  for  man- 
agement of  highly  migratory  species:  and 
coastal  states  would  manage  anadromous 
species. 

Furthermore,  the  problem  of  depleted  fish 
stocks  Is  more  effectively  remedied  by  meas- 
\ires  such  as  the  Pell-Magnuson  bill  for  the 
protection  of  certain  fish  stocks  than  by 
unilateral  extension  of  Jurisdiction  for  fish- 
ing purposes. 

As  regards  dispute  settlement,  especially  In 
the  proposed  200  mile  zone  of  limited  coastal 
nation  Jurisdiction,  the  U.S.  position  stresses 
compl.<!ory  arbitration  by  a  third-party.  The 
United  States  has.  moreover,  Introduced  draft 
articles  for  an  ocean  tribunal. 

Many  of  the  proposals  made  In  the  Con- 
gress for  solving  the  problems  posed  by  the 
increasing  use  of  ocean  space  and  ocean  re- 
sources may  have  consequences  more  serious 
than  existing  problems.  The  fact  of  declining 
fi3h  stocks,  which  has  engendered  several  bills 
to  give  U.S.  management  control  over  offshore 
fisheries,  does  not  constitute  a  case  for  uni- 
lateral extension  of  Jurisdiction.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  there  Is  a  real  irony  in  the  fact  that 
a  unilateral  U.S.  extension  of  fishing  Jurisdic- 
tion to  200  miles  would  destroy  the  American 
bargaining  position  on  the  very  Issue  of  in- 
ternational standards  for  fisheries  manage- 
ment which  would  allow  the  maintenance  of 
the  maximum  sustainable  yield  of  fish.  Uni- 
lateral American  action  might  thus  trade  a 
near-term  gain  in  some  fish  stocks  lor  losses 
across  the  board  over  the  long  range. 

Major  enforcement  problems  and  a  poten- 
tial for  conflict  will  remain  in  the  oceans, 
whether  the  rights  of  coastal  nations  are  ex- 
tended unUaterally  or  through  multUateral 
agreement.  UnUateral  action  would  likely  re- 
sult In  Increased  enforcement  problems, 
whUe  extension  of  claimed  U.S.  jurisdiction 
would  strain  the  Coast  Guard's  already  over- 
taxed capacity  for  enforcement. 

The  provisional  application  of  any  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Sea  convention  nego- 
tiated at  Caracas  would  help  to  mitigate  some 
of  the  more  pressing  problems.  The  procedure 
still  needs  to  be  worked  out  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  Provisional  ap- 
plication could  commence  upon  signing  or 
upon  Senate  ratification.  Immediate  referral 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  provisional 
application  only  after  some  sort  of  congres- 
sional approval  appear  to  represent  the  wisest 
course.  Consultations  on  this  point  remain 
to  be  carried  out  between  the  Senate  and  the 
State  Department. 

The  concerns  of  the  Congress — expressed 
directly  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  In  leg- 
islation— cannot  be  finally  allayed  In  advance 
of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations;  yet  the 
Congress  must  give  full  consideration  to  the 
costs  of  a  failure  to  agree  on  a  treaty  as  a 
result  of  unilateral  action. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERNS  ABOtTT  EXECUTIVE 
ACTION 


While  Congressmen  can  approve  the  U.S. 
negotiating  position  and  Its  objectives  and 
appreciate  the  necessary  amblqulty  In  termi- 
nology for  purposes  of  negotiation,  there  re- 
mains considerable  concern  in  the  Congress 
over  whether  the  government  will  be  able  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  treaty  It  Is  seeking  In  the 
Caracas  conference.  Pressures  from  constitu- 
ents with  ocean  Interests  are  growing  and 
there  Is  little  confidence  among  these  con- 
stituents In  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  obtain 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  convention  desired.  Even 
If  such  a  treaty  can  be  negotiated  and  ratified 
at  some  point,  immediate  problems  persist 
and  are  causing  anxiety  among  the  people 
Congressmen  represent.  The  Soviets,  for  ex- 
ample, are  fishing  within  the  U.S.  twelve- 
mile  limit  at  night  and  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  unable  to  take  effective  enforcement  ac- 
tion. Thus  there  are  a  number  of  very  large 
"If 8"  about  the  treaty  Itself  and  about  the 
Interim  period  between  negotiations  and  Im- 
plementation. 

It  is  the  view  of  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  fisheries  differ  from  all  other 
ocean-related  problems,  such  as  seabed  min- 
ing, deepwater  ports,  and  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions. In  that  Inaction  at  the  international 
level  on  fisheries  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
an  Irretrievable  source. 

Because  of  these  doubts  about  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  achieve  an  equitable  treaty 
with  adequate  safeguards  for  American  In- 
terests at  a  time  when  so  many  other  nations 
are  adopting  strongly  nationalistic  positions, 
It  is  likely  that  even  Congressmen  who  are 
not  enthusiasts  of  bUls  to  extend  U.S.  fishing 
Jurisdiction  will  find  it  necessary  to  vote  for 
them  In  this  election  year.  Hence,  such  bills 
may  pass  easily.  Yet  their  consequences  for 
U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea  Interests  may  be  small 
since  they  contain  clauses  providing  for  the 
development  of  a  general  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty.  The  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Bill, 

which  Involved  resources  beyond  coastal  or 

contiguous  waters,  faces  a  more  difficult  vote, 

at  least  In  the  Senate. 


DISCUSSION  :  ISSUES  AND  PROPOSALS 

Islands  and  territorial  seas 
The  UN  Sealjed  Committee,  In  Its  prepara- 
tory sessions,  has  considered  a  proposal  for 
determining  the  territorial  seas  of  Islands  on 
the  basis  of  an  archipelagic  concept,  yet  an 
alternative  approach  would  be  to  limit,  for 
legal  purposes,  the  continental  shelf  of  is- 
lands to  a  size  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  lane.  mass.  This  would  permit  a 
better  cooperative  division  of  ocean  resources 
between  continental  states  and  off-shore  is- 
lands. Such  an  approach  has  already  been 
worked  out  In  the  cases  of  the  French  Is- 
lands of  St.  Pierre  and  Mlquelon  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  In  the  North  Atlantic  and 
the  British  Falkland  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Argentina  In  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  solution  to  the  island  problem  may 
be  more  determinative  of  ocean  law  than  is 
Imagined  and  proposals  such  as  the  fore- 
going are  especially  needed  and  commend- 
able. The  growing  Importance  of  hitherto 
seemingly  Insignificant  Islands  Is  attested  to 
by  the  Clipperton  Island  case,  involving  a 
dispute  between  France  and  Mexico.  Though 
a  dead  Issue  for  some  years.  Prance  has  re- 
vived Its  claim  by  once-a-year  visits  to  this 
Eastern  Pacific  island  southwest  of  Mexico 
because  there  may  be  valuable  manganese 
nodules  on  the  ocean  fioor  nearby. 

The  State  Department,  meanwhile,  Is 
studying  the  question  of  the  territorial  seas 
of  islands  in  terms  of  three  problems: 

1 .  The  delimitation  of  national  boundaries, 
as  between  Greece  and  Turkey  or  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  US.SJl.;  this  leads  to  the 
question  of  whether  islands  as  to  be  given 
the  same  weight  as  adjacent  land  masses 
In  drawing  national  boundaries,  though  cur- 
rent opinion  Is  that  they  should  not  be; 

2.  The  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
around  Islands,  a  question  which  the  1958 
ocean  law  convention  decided  In  favor  of 
granting  mid-ocean  Islands,  even  ir  scarcely 
more  than  a  rock,  a  twelve-mile  territorial 
sea;  and 

3.  The  extent  and  nature  of  resource  Juris- 
diction around  Islands. 
International  peace  forces  and  the   United 

Nations 
At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of  1945 
nations  gathered  to  remake  the  world  and  to 
improve  on  the  old  League  of  Nations  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  partic- 
ipants, though,  failed  to  realize  that  the 
weaknesses  were  not  In  the  League  struc- 
ture but  In  the  member  sUtes.  Today  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  UN;  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  do  not 
want  the  UN  to  decide  major  Issues. 

Yet  a  fimctlonal  way  of  achieving  the 
San  Francisco  objectives  may  exist  In  the 
proposal  to  create  a  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority to  oversee  the  use  and  exploitation  of 
the  oceans.  Nations  could  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  move  to  the  concept  of  an  Inter- 
national Seaguard.  similar  to  national  coast 
tjuards.  This,  In  turn  could  lead  to  Inter- 
national Peacekeeping  Forces  and  then  to  a 
world  governed  by  law.  This  kind  of  ap- 
proach seems  less  ridiculous  now  than  in  the 
past.  If  the  U.S.  backed  the  concept  of  an 
International  Seaguard,  It  could  take  the 
lead  In  providing  the  nucleus  for  the  in- 
spection force  of  the  Seabed  Resource  Au- 
thority and  thereby  'ncrease  Its  reputation 
as  a  peace-keeping  nation. 

Application  of  existing  law 
The  concept  of  a  aoO-mUe  coastal  natton 
resource  rone,  advocated  by  several  nations 
In  the  meetings  of  the  UN  Seabed  Commit- 
tee, to  likely  to  entail  costs  that  are  unac- 
ceptable to  the  International  community. 
Furthermore,  the  1968  convention  on  the  Uv- 
Ing  resources  of  the  sea  already  contains 
articles  permlUlng  coastal  nations  to  take 


non-dlscrlmlnatory  action  to  preserve  fish 
stocks,  subject  to  agreement  by  other  na- 
tions. What,  then,  may  be  needed  is  a  bill 
to  promote  utUlzatlon  of  the  present  Inter- 
national law.  In  fact,  of  course.  American 
fishermen  do  not  want  non-dlscrlmlnatory 
action  but  rather  want  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels out  of  traditional  U.S.  fishing  areas. 
While  action  In  such  matters  lies  with  the 
Executive,  the  State  Department  would  act 
If  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  enjoining 
implementation  of  this  1968  provision.  Again, 
the  Pell-Magnuson  bill,  which  places  these 
matters  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Commerce,  could  assist  in  the 
conservation  of  fish  stocks. 

Regiorial  agreements 
Concern  was  expressed  over  the  risks  In- 
curred by  placing  so  many  vital  Issues  In  a 
comprehensive,  totally  International  dect- 
slon-maklng  forum.  The  UN  Charter  allows 
for  regional  agreements  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  door  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere agreements  on  resources  and  naviga- 
tion would  not  l)e  closed,  If  folutlons  can- 
not be  achieved  in  the  broader  context  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  while  regional  ap- 
proaches by  Africa  or  the  Americas  would  be 
useful  In  certain  cases,  they  do  not  satisfy 
the  problems  poeed  by  distant  water  fishing 
fieets,  such  as  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  fleets. 
The  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  treaty  and 
acceptable  solutions  of  common  pool  prob- 
lems must  be  weighed  against  the  risks  of 
Interim  solutions  which  might  lessen  the 
chances  of  protecting  fisheries  through  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  convention. 

Other  ocean  management  Jorums 
On  another  front.  It  was  noted  that,  while 
ICNAF  had  shown  progress  as  a  manage- 
ment mechanism  through  adoption  of  over- 
all instead  of  limited  flshtag  quotas,  It  con- 
tinues to  have  enforcement  difficulties  and 
to  be  restricted  to  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
not  Alaska,  where  similar  problems  extot.  In 
multUateral  negotiations,  such  as  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference,  the  State  Department 
considers  that  the  UjS.  benefits  from  support 
for  coastal  nation  Jurtadictlon,  so  It  may  be 
a  better  forum  than  ICNAF  or  regional  agree- 
ments because  the  U.S.  has  the  votes  for 
Its  position. 

Approval  was  also  expressed  for  ICNAF 
action  In  permitting  voluntary  boarding  of 
fishing  vessels  for  Inspection  purposes.  Ad- 
ditionally, consideration  was  given  to  the 
ftwt  that  some  fish  catches  are  Intrinsical- 
ly more  valuable  than  others  and  fishing  na- 
tions must  arrange  their  priorities  accord- 
ingly, while  remaliUng  ready  to  compromise 
In  open  negotiations. 

Future  deliberations 
The  question  was  raised  of  the  need  of  a 
continuing   deliberative   body   or   forum   to 
take  up  Issues  left  unaddressed  by  a  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty,  particularly  if  It  confined 
Itself  to  a  statement  of  general  principles. 
Since  the   conference   agenda   already  con- 
tained some  92  Issues  and  there  would  likely 
be    some   which   the   conference   could   not 
resolve  or  address.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  a  strong  Interest  In  finding  some 
mechanism — perhaps  conferences  at  five  or 
ten  year  Intervals— for  taking  them  up.  The 
U.S.  as  yet  has  no  fixed  policy  on  the  matter 
of  an  ongoing  ocean  body.  However,  If  an 
ocean  regime  or  deliberative  body  Is  left  too 
open  in  Its  mandate.  It  might  prove  to  be 
an  invitation  to  continuing  challenges  to  the 
nature  of  specific  details  In  the  basic  treaty. 
Impact  of  US.  offshore  leasing  policy 
It  was  noted  that  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  in  January  testi- 
mony before   the  Subcommittee   on  Immi- 
gration, Citizenship  and  International  Law 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  acknowl- 
edged that  his  agency  was  granting  off-shore 
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oil  exploration  leases  beyond  200  meterp 
that  a  clause  In  these  leases  making 
contingent  on  the  provisions  of  a  Law 
Sea  treaty  had  been  dropped  in  Novejnber 
Secretary  Morton  denied  that  these 
represented  a  de  facto  retreat  from  Pre*dent 
Nixon's   1970  Law  of  the  Sea  position 
the  area  beyond  200  meters  would  be  sv 
to  mixed  international  and  national 
diction  and  that  resources  therein  woiild 
subject  to  some  form  of  revenue-sharing 

The    State    Department    maintains 
that  these  changes  by  the  Interior  D«fcart- 
ment  do  not  represent  a  change  In  U.8 
ley.  Leases  beyond  200  meters  will  be 
Ject    to    any    international    treaty    and 
policy  for  oil  exploration  leases  has  bee 
amlned  by  the   government  to  ensure 
all  legal  and  other  requirements  can  b< 
If  the   leases  come   under   an   Internaltonal 
treaty.  The  contingency  clause  In  the 
was  dropped,   It  was  asserted,  because 
clause  was  confusing  to  small  oU  companies. 
The  US.,  however,  has  full  authority 
sure  compliance   with  the  provisions 
international  regime. 

Attitudes  of  Other  Nations 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
ratified  the  1958  ocean  convention  (and 
could    not    take    the    VS.    before    the 
for  any  unilateral  actions),  a  question 
as  to  what  attitude  the  Japanese  would 
if  they  found  they  did  not  like  the  tieaty 
emerging  from  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer 
ence  and  where  their  possible  failure  to 
the  treaty  would  leave  the  U.S.  Again,  it 
noted  that  In  the  cases  of  both  Japan  anc 
USSR.,  the  U.S.  has  little  to  gain  by 
lateral    extension   of   fishing   rights 
would   be  challenged   by  both  nations 
much  to  gain  by  attempting  to  brln^ 
Into  the  framework  of  International 
law.  The  chances  of  bringing  them  In 
comprehcTisive  agreement  are  Improved 
cause  they  have  a  veu-lety  of  other  oceai 
terests,    such    as    Japan's    importing    of 
through  the  Malacca  Straits,  the  need  foi 
increasing    ocean    research    needs,    and 
pendence    on    rights    of    navigation 
there  is  a  very  good  possibility  of  obtaining 
trade-offs  by  treating  these  several  Issues 
the  same  forum  and  the  probability  Is 
they  will  Join  In  the  treaty.  Finally,  the 
anese  failed  to  ratify  the  1958  Continental 
Shelf  convention  principally  because  of 
article  making  sedentary  species  a  par  ; 
the  resources  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
now  they  have  reason  to  thlnS^  that  the^e 
oil  in  the  East  China  Sea  which  they 
and   this  exemplifies   the  kind   of   clrc^m 
stances  that  will  include  them  to  ov 
objections  on  some  points  in  order  to  obtain 
rights  In  other  areas. 

CONCLUSION 

The  participants  agreed  that  relations 
t\»een  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
been  mutually  open  and  fair  with  reganl 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  question.  It  was  no:ed, 
additionally,  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger strongly  supports  the  United  States 
gotiatlng  position  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
ference.  Furthermore,  there  was 
that  the  Congress  must  become  much 
Involved  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
and  related  Issues. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  thit  a 
conference  format  Is  the  best  means  of  tr^at 
ing  the  numerous  Law  of  the  Sea 
in  a  comprehensive  whole  and  provides 
best    format    for    discussing    them    Int^ 
gently,  there  remained  doubt  that 
could  agree  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  at 
Caracas  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  cj)n 
ference,  given  the  enormity  and  complei  Ity 
of  the  Issues  to  be  considered. 
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PREPARING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  compelling  editorial,  "The 
World's  Resources  (V) :  No  Drawbridge," 
in  the  May  28  issue  of  Newsday. 

The  editorial  points  out  how  the  world 
has  been  groping  toward  a  new  relation- 
ship. It  points  out  that  countries  have 
become  more  interdependent,  and  we  will 
need  to  deal  with  this  new  reality. 

The  author  also  suggests  that  food 
stocks  should  be  replenished  through  the 
creation  of  a  world  food  bank.  It  also  be- 
comes clear  that  aid  to  the  poorest  coim- 
trles  is  more  critical  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  thoroughly 
sensible  approach.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The    World's    RESotTRcc:     (V)  : 
Drawbridce 


No 


A  lot  of  Americans  have  come  to  think  of 
foreign  aid  and  international  trade  as  chari- 
table enterprises  that  this  country,  strug- 
gling with  inflation,  shortages  and  a  slowing 
economy,  can  no  longer  afford.  Should  the 
United  States  pull  up  its  drawbridges  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  concentrate  on  Its  own 
problems? 

In  a  series  of  editorials  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  we've  tried  to  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
no  longer  hsw  that  option.  Consider: 

The  American  economy  demands  a  nearly 
limitless  supply  of  raw  materials  to  feed  Its 


factories  and  create  new  Jobs.  And  the  VS. 
no  longer  has  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials within  its  own  borders.  We  now  need 
Zaire's  copper  and  Jamaica's  bauxite  at  least 
as  much  as  those  countries  need  our  money 
and  technology. 

The  cost  of  Imported  raw  materials  has 
suddenly  surged  as  producer  nations  demand 
a  bigger  slice  of  the  economic  pie.  Unless 
prices  are  brought  under  control,  the  U5. 
faces  chronic  Inflation  that  will  not  only 
erode  paychecks  but  also  sap  our  capacity 
to  pay  for  the  natural  resources  that  we  win 
have  to  Imjwrt  in  greater  and  greater  quan- 
tity. 

As  James  Aklns,  the  US.  ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  points  out,  "With  the  possible 
exception  of  Croesus,  the  world  has  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  the  wealth  which 
is  now  flowing  into  the  Persian  Gulf."  Sur- 
denly  the  U.S.  is  no  longer  the  world's 
banker.  To  pay  their  oil  bills,  many  of  our 
trading  partners  already  are  cutting  down 
on  U.S.  imports  and  doing  everything  short 
of  plrsMiy  to  boost  exports — usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  Jobs. 

H.  G  Wells  said  long  ago  that  "our  true 
nationality  Is  mankind."  Never  before  has 
the  interdependence  of  people  and  nations 
been  so  obvious.  Without  substantial  aid 
from  the  developed  countries,  millions  m 
Africa  and  Asia  will  starve  this  year.  And 
the  energy  crisis,  and  shortages  of  every- 
thing from  structural  steel  to  toilet  paper, 
demonstrate  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  In- 
dustrialized societies  In  a  world  of  dwindling 
resources. 

From  challenge  comes  opportunity,  and 
history  may  well  mark  last  October,  when 
the  Arabs  shut  off  their  oil  taps,  as  the  pe- 
riod when  rich  and  poor  nations  finally  ac- 
knowledged their  Interdependence  and  be- 
gan working  for  their  mutual  good.  But 
right  now  the  poor  nations  are  banding  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  soak  the  rich,  while 
the  developed  countries  have  withdrawn 
within  their  own  borders  to  ride  out  the 
storm.  That's  a  blueprint  for  disaster,  on 
both  sides. 

The  Immediate  problem  is  not  that  the 
world  has  run  out  of  resources,  but  that 
chasms  have  developed  between  nations  and 
groups  of  nations  as  each  struggles  to  gel  an 
edge  on  its  neighbor.  Helmut  Schmidt.  West 
Germany's  new  chancellor,  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem:  "The  resources  crisis  toward 
which  the  world  Is  moving  is  not  so  much 
one  of  production  as  it  Is  a  crisis  of  Institu- 
tions." The  Institutions  that  govern  inter- 
national trade  and  monetary  exchange  must 
be  revitalized,  and  in  our  view  the  following 
steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward  accomp- 
lishing that  goal: 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  act  promptly  on 
a  foreign  trade  bill  that  has  been  gathering 
dust  for  more  than  a  year  now.  It  Is  the  key 
to  ending  the  disturbing  move  toward  pro- 
tectionism that  has  followed  the  oil  crisis  m 
many  countries.  The  trade  bill  would  em- 
power the  President  to  lower  American  tar- 
iffs and  other  artificial  trade  barriers  In  re- 
turn for  like  treatment  by  other  nations.  A 
critical  round  of  world  trade  talks  is  due 
later- this  year;  without  new  avithorlty  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements,  the  hands  of  U.S.  nego- 
tiators will  be  tied. 

As  Gamani  Corea,  the  new  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment, has  urged,  producer  and  con- 
sumer nations  should  Join  to  stockpile  mate- 
rials that  are  now  coming  Into  short  s\ipply. 
The  Idea  Is  not  only  to  create  a  buffer  against 
severe  shortages  but  also  to  help  stabilize 
world  commodity  prices  and  to  Insulate  the 
fragile  economies  of  developing  nations 
against  boom-and-bust  business  cycles. 

Similarly,  with  food  stocks  at  a  20-year 
low.  It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  Join  with  other 
nations  to  replenish  supplies  through  the 
creation  of  a  world  food  bank.  Failure  to  do 
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so  has  already  led  to  the  deaths  of  millions 
at  a  time  of  record  grain  yields  in  the  VS. 
and  RussK. 

While  the  Arabs  decide  what  to  do  with 
their  new-found  riches,  the  developed  na- 
tions must  not  abandon  their  aid  to  the  so- 
called  Fourth  World  countries — those  with 
neither  industrial  capacity  nor  natural  re- 
cources.  They  need  aid  more  desperately  than 
ever  now,  and  rising  oil  bills  make  It  difficult 
for  the  developed  nations  to  supply  It.  But 
they  must  help,  and  encourage  tjie  oil  pro- 
ducers to  do  likewise,  or  stand  by  while  a 
third  of  the  worlds  population  slides  even 
deeper  into  poverty. 

The  world  is  now  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
age.  Whether  It  will  be  dark  or  golden  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  degree  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  that  can  be  generated  now, 
not  only  in  ihe  economic  sector  but  also  in 
such  vital  fields  as  population  control  and 
resource  conservation.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  outcome  will  depend  on  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  both  rich  and  poor  nations  heed  the 
words  of  Albert  Schweitzer:  "You  don't  live 
In  a  world  all  alone.  Your  brothers  are  here 
too." 


JUDGE  NOT,  THAT  YOU  BE  NOT 
JUDGED 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  John  M.  Butler,  of  Maryland, 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  sermon  deliv- 
ered on  May  26,  1974  by  the  Reverend 
Walter  O.  Hards,  Th.  D.,  at  the  St. 
David's  Church  in  Baltimore. 

Reverend  Hards'  sermon  merits  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  us  and  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

StRMON  By  Reverend  Walter  O.  Hards 

•Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  Judged.  For 
with  the  Judgment  you  pronounce  you  will 
be  Judged,  and  the  measure  you  give  will  be 
the  measure  you  get.  Why  do  you  see  the 
speck  that  is  in  your  brother's  eye,  but  do 
not  notice  the  log  that  Is  in  your  own  eye?" 
St.  Matthew  7: 1-3 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  White 
House  Transcripts.  The  Transcripts!  You 
mav  be  thinking,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  about  that  subject,  much  less  in 
church."  Well,  you  are  not  going  to.  I  do 
want  to  say  something,  however,  not  about 
the  Transcripts  themselves,  but  about  reac- 
tions to  them.  I  have  read,  not  studied,  the 
Transcripts.  This  means  that  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  speak  about  them.  Having  read 
them  I  find  myself  out  of  my  depth,  and 
certainly  out  of  my  area  of  competency. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  this:  No  one 
should  construe  anything  I  say  either  as  a 
defense  or  a  condemnation  of  the  President. 
Others,  who  are  competent,  will  decide 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  has  committed  an  im- 
peachable offense.  Our  Constitution  provides 
the  means  by  which  this  decision  will  be 
made.  Let  us.  whatever  others  may  do,  leave 
it  to  those  empowered  by  the  Constitution 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  What  we  as  individ- 
uals may  do  Is  to  pray  that  Justice  will  be 
done  and  that  our  country  will  be  strength- 
ened as  a  result  of  this  traumatic  experience. 
One  thing  for  which  I  pray  is  that  Justice 
will  be  done  speedily,  in  order  that  the  crisis 
of  credibility  which  many  of  us  suffer  may 
be  ended,  and  that  the  creative  forces  of 
Justice  done  may  begin  their  healing  powers. 

I  am,  I  repeat,  not  competent  to  speak 
about  the  Transcripts.  I  have  four  things  to 
say,  however,  about  reactions  to  their  publi- 
cation. 

First,  I  am  concerned  about  some  of  the 
Judgments  made  regarding  the  moral  stance 


of  Mr.  Nixon.  A  knowledgeable  person  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  material 
may  well  make  a  considered  decision  about 
this  question.  It  will  still  be  that  person's 
private  opinion.  If  enough  competent  persons 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  then  that  will 
be  weighty  evidence. 

What  I  am  bothered  about  Is  the  number 
of  persons  who.  a  few  days  after  the  Tran- 
scripts were  published,  spoke  In  righteotis 
indignation  about  Mr.  Nixon's  Involvement. 
Many  of  these  were  clergy,  local  and  na- 
tional. I  seriously  question  whether  these 
clergy  when  they  made  their  pronouncements 
had  had  time  to  read  the  Transcripts,  They 
may  have  read  excerpts,  but  who  selected  the 
samples?  Even  If  they  had  read  the  Tran- 
scripts I  question  their  competency  to  evalu- 
ate them. 

Every  profession  has  its  occupational  haz- 
ards. The  hazards  to  which  clergy  are  prone 
is  that  of  pontificating.  While  others  have 
to  spend  long  hours  in  careful  analysis  of 
documents,  some  clergy  feel  that  by  virtue  of 
ordination  they  can  make  what  In  reality  are 
snap  Judgments.  I  am  a  little  suspicious  of 
clergy  who  are  always  making  pronounce- 
ments, who  have  ready  answers  for  every 
problem  which  confronts  us,  who  never  feel 
the  need  to  answer  "No  comment"  when  a 
reporter  asks  for  their  opinion. 

I  suspect  that  this  clergy  pose  of  being  the 
authoritative  answer-men  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  the  clergyman  was  the  only  edu- 
cated person  in  the  community.  In  those 
days  he  was  the  school  master,  the  news- 
caster, the  molder  of  public  opinion.  He  was. 
He  Isn't.  Today,  most  of  the  parson's  people 
are  Just  as  well  educated  as  he  is.  In  some 
areas  of  knowledge  they  are  much  better 
educated.  It  ill  becomes  him  to  play  the  part 
of  the  one  who  knows,  especially  when  he 
doesn't  know.  I  submit  to  you,  as  my  personal 
opinion,  that  most  of  the  comments  made  by 
clergy  on  the  Transcripts  were  based  ou 
ignorance. 

I  have  read  the  Transcripts,  but  I  am  not 
competent  to  evaluate  them.  If  you  want 
to  know  what's  In  them,  read  them.  If  you 
don't  want  to  read  them,  then  suspend  judg- 
ment about  them.  Remember  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "Judge  not  that  you  be  not  Judged." 
Don't  make  snap  Judgments  about  this  or 
any  other  matter. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  about  the 
Transcripts  relates  to  the  "uninteUlgible" 
parts.  Time  and  time  again,  sometimes  with 
boring  regularity,  you  read  the  word  "unin- 
telligible". A  great  deal  has  been  made  of 
this. 

Professor  Andrew  Blackwood,  a  former 
teacher  of  mine,  used  to  observe  that  anyone 
who  uses  horse  sense  will  have  a  stable  mind. 
Let's  use  a  little  horse  sense  about  these 
"unlntelliglbles". 

I  am  conscious  during  the  first  moments 
of  the  sermon  that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
through  a  microphone.  Then  I  forget  com- 
pletely about  it.  If  a  tape  recorder  were 
recording  in  the  church  it  would  pick  up  all 
mv  words — or  would  It?  WeU,  would  It?  I 
have  the  intention  to  speak  distinctly,  but 
I  know,  because  you  have  told  me,  that  some- 
times you  miss  something  that  1  have  said. 
If  this  sermon  were  being  taped,  the  tran- 
script would  contain  the  word  "unintelli- 
gible". 

Now  change  the  "scenario",  to  use  a  word 
from  the  Transcripts.  You  and  I  are  In  a 
conference  room.  Our  conversation  is  being 
taped.  I  know  it's  being  taped.  You  don't. 
Obviously,  therefore,  neither  of  us  is  speak- 
ing into  a  mike.  You  or  I  get  excited.  We  move 
around.  In  this  hypothetical  situation  I 
planted  the  bug.  but  In  moments  of  extreme 
excitement  I  forget  it's  there.  I.  and  this 
may  prove  my  Ignorance  of  taping  methods 
or  my  extreme  credulity,  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised that  some  words  in  the  White  House 
Transcripts  are  unintelligible.  On  the  con- 


trary. If  all  the  words  were  Intelligible,  I 
would  suspect  that  someone  had  edited  the 
tapes  to  make  them  one  hundred  percent 
correct.  ^  ^^ 

Be  this  as  it  may.  the  fact  Is  that  there 
are  numberous  occasions  where  the  word 
"uninteUlgible"  occurs  in  the  Transcripts. 
There  has  been  an  unbelievable  reaction  to 
this  fact.  The  theory  Is  that  the  gaps  in  the 
tapes  contained  racial  slurs,  made  either  by 
the  President  or  his  associates.  These  slurs, 
so  we  are  expected  to  believe,  were  erased 
before  the  tapes  were  transcribed.  There  Is 
not  one  sclntlUa  of  evidence  for  this  state- 
ment. It  Is  the  most  immoral  charge  I  have 
heard  In  a  long  time.  Someone,  or  some 
group,  certainly  went  on  a  fishing  expedition 
on  this  one.  There  Is  a  basic  element  In  the 
moral  code:  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness. To  propagate  this  canard  is  to  bear  falsa 
witness. 

Third,  the  "expletive  deleted".  These  words 
appear  quite  frequently  In  the  Transcripts.  It 
Is  clear  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  associates 
often  used  expletives.  I  do  not  use  them,  al- 
though I  probably  know  most  of  them.  I  may 
sometimes  think  some  of  them,  but  I  don't 
use  them!  I  was  taught  somewhere  that  peo- 
ple who  have  a  conunand  of  tlielr  language 
do  not  use  expletives. 

Some  people  have  made  quite  a  big  thing 
of  the  fact  that  the  President  used  exple- 
tives. They  make  their  use  imply  something 
about  his  moral  character.  Well.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  bit  of  conventional  wisdom.  It 
is  "those  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't 
throw  stones". 

The  Transcripts  are  the  recording  of  a 
group  of  men  talking  about  a  very  important 
and  explosive  problem.  They  were  discuss- 
ing politics  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  or  with  the  clergy  of  Washington,  or 
the  women's  organization  of  St.  Swlthln's  in 
the  Vale.  They  were  men  In  a  closed  session. 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  those 
who  express  so  much  concern  over  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  expletives,  never  use  them. 
There  Is  as  much  possibility  of  not  hearing 
expletives  In  "the  smoke  filled  room"  as  there 
is  of  hell  freezing  over. 

I  shall  never  forget  attending  a  dliuier 
party  at  the  home  of  Admiral  Chester  Nimltz 
on  'Treasure  Island.  There  was  also  a  group 
of  men  and  women  from  the  government  In 
Washington.  The  admiral  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  regaling  us  with  stories  of  his  ex- 
periences in  World  War  II.  I  can't  remember 
one  sentence  whlrh  did  not  Include  an  ex- 
pletive. He  seemed  to  have  a  favorite,  which 
I  understand  was  common  among  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Admiral  Nimltz  was  a  great, 
humble,  good  man.  expletives  notwithstand- 
ing. He  was  honest.  He  talked  naturaUy.  At 
that  party  he  may  havt-  selected  his  exple- 
tive out  of  deference  to  the  mLxed  company! 
But  he  used  them. 

I  cannot  but  conclude  that  those  who  raise 
a  fuss  about  the  President's  expletives  are 
either  hypocritical  or  unrealistic. 

It  Is  contrary  to  religion  to  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God  in  vain,  but  there  is 
nothing  In  our  religion  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  words.  The  question 
of  the  expletives  therefore  is  one  of  propriety. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  Improper  for 
the  President  or  any  of  his  associates  to  have 
used  such  language  in  many.  If  not  most, 
situations.  To  use  it  among  themselves  is  not 
surprising  since  many  men  do  In  male  com- 
pany. You  may  not  like  that,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  not  what  we  like,  but  what  is.  There- 
fort,  again.  "Judge  not.  that  you  be  not 
judged". 

A  final  point.  This:  Many  who  have  spoken 
harshly  about  the  President  as  a  result  ol 
the  release  of  the  Transcripts,  do  not  mani- 
fest any  feeling  for  the  situation  In  which 
Mr.  Nixon  and  his  associates  found  them- 
selves. Try  and  put  yourself  In  their  situation 
and  then  honestly  answer  the  question.  How 
would  I  have  reacted?  Perhaps  It  is  impos- 
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slble  for  us  to  answer  the  question  hon  estly, 
because  we  have  never  been  In  such  a  i  Itua- 
tlon.  We  should  recall  the  wisdom  o'  the 
American  Indian  who  said:  "I  will  not  udge 
another  man  until  I  have  walked  In  his  moc- 
easlna  for  two  full  moons." 

The  situation  with  which  the  Trans<  rlpts 
deal  is  a  tragic  one.  We  should  understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy  for  all  lnv<  Ived. 
They  were  not  talking  about  a  hundred  or 
even  a  thousand  dollars  lost  at  the  Preai  ness. 
They  were  not  discussing  the  economy,  as 
serious  as  that  Is.  They  were  not  debiting 
the  merits  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  explDslve 
as  It  may  become.  They  were  talking  about 
criminal  acts  In  which  some  of  them  were 
apparently  Involved.  This  was  a  situation  in 
which  their  livelihoods  and  their  fu  rures 
were  Involved;  not  only  theirs  as  Individ  uals, 
but  theirs  as  families.  Whatever  the  Orand 
Jury  decides,  whatever  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor uncovers,  whatever  the  Senate  Con  mlt- 
tee  discovers,  the  fact  Is  that  some  lives  will 
be  blighted  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  condone  any 
Illegal  act  committed  by  anyone.  All  :  am 
b-j-lng  Is  that  we  should  try  to  undera  band 
why  Mr.  Nixon  did  what  he  did  when  hi  i  did 
It.  To  understand  is  not  to  condone,  To 
understand  Is  to  feel  for  the  other.  The 
feeling  may  well  be  one  of  sadness. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  guilty,  he  should  be  Im- 
peached and  removed  from  office.  But  in  has 
not  yet  been  proven  guilty,  and  until  lie  Is 
we  should  suspend  Judgment.  He  shoulC  not 
be  judged  guilty  by  the  mass  media,  the 
members  of  the  cocktail  circuit,  or  political 
opportunists.  In  our  country  we  still  pDfess 
to  believe  that  anyone  Is  presumed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty  by  a  court  of  competent 
authority.  Let  us  grant  this  basic  rlgfct  to 
our  highest  elective  official. 

A  few  months  ago  I  gave  a  series  of  ser- 
monettes  to  the  children  about  criticizing 
other  people.  The  basic  points  I  made  a  pply 
to  the  present  situation.  They  were  tlese: 
We  should  not  Judge  others,  because  we  do 
not  know  enough,  because  we  are  not  |  [ood 
enough,  and  because  we  would  not  ^ant 
others  to  treat  na  In  such  a  fashion. 

In  these  trying  and  difficult  days,  illus- 
trated by  the  Transcripts,  let  us  apply  tiese 
simple  principles  to  the  question  of  the  ( :uUt 
or  Innocence  of  those  involved.  None  of  us 
has  been  called  to  be  Judge,  Jury  and  piose- 
cutor  of  anyone.  We  are  called  to  prayj  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
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ABOUREZK'S  CONVTNGING  PLEA 
RESEARCH  IN  SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague.  Senator  James  Abourezk  re- 
cently wrote  In  the  Los  Angeles  Ti<nes 
what  is  by  far  the  most  concise  and 
suaslve  case  I  have  read  concerning 
direction  In  which  our  energy  reseatrch 
should  go. 

In  the  course  of  his  article.  Senitor 
ABotJREZK  contends  that  solar  energr  is 
clean,  inexhaustible,  envlronmentlilly 
and  physically  safe  while  other  ene»-gy 
sources  are  not. 

He  also  argues  that  while  there  is  Im- 
mense private  and  public  pressure  beh  ind 
research  in  other  energy  areas,  "Nowliere 
in  the  United  States  today  is  there  a 
ter  of  influence  seriously  interested!  in 
solar  energy." 

Mr.  President  for  the  past  few  wdeks 
my  staff,  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Econo^nlc 
Committee,  and  myself  have  been  pul- 
ing for  a  fair  trial  for  a  startling  ilew 
process  for  converting  most  of  the  bimpns 
of  tons  of  garbage — a  tonnage  that  Is  in- 
creasing every  year— to  a  fuel  substlt  ute 
for  gasoline  or  to  a  protein  food.  The  ;x- 


citing  new  process  to  do  this  has  been 
developed  at  the  Army  Laboratory  at  Na- 
tick,  Mass.  The  conversion  is  cheap, 
practical,  and  offers  a  remarkable  si- 
multaneous boost  in  solving  both  our 
energy  shortage  and  our  solid  waste  dis- 
posal dilemma.  But  like  solar  energy  It  Is 
comparatively  friendless.  Fuel  and  food 
producers  in  the  private  sector  with  some 
heartening  exceptions  may  be  indifferent 
or  hostile,  and  in  the  public  sector  they 
have  so  far  been  both  ignorant  and  dis- 
couraging. 

I  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  continue 
to  push  the  fullest  and  fairest  trial  for 
this  Natick  process  of  converting  garbage 
to  fuel  and  food,  and  I  intend  to  do  all 
I  can  to  help  our  colleague  James  Abour- 
ezk push  hard  for  solar  energy.  In  that 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  by  Senator  Abottrzzk  from 
the  May  2,  1974  Los  Angeles  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On,  Fmcs,  AEC  AccusxD  or  Imfzdinc  Devel- 
opment— ALL-OuT  Effort  Urged  to  Utilize 

SOLAB  ElXERGT 

(By  James  Abourezk) 

Solar  energy  is  clean.  Coal,  oil.  nuclear  and 
other  energy  sources  In  varying  degrees  are 
not. 

Solar  energy  is  inexhaustible.  Coal,  oil.  nu- 
clear and  other  energy  sources  are  finite. 

Solar  energy  is  environmentally  and  physi- 
cally safe.  Nuclear  energy  poees  severe  prob- 
lems of  radioactive  waste  disposal,  while  coal 
mining  Is  widely  known  to  be  destructive  of 
the  land  and  dangerous,  and  oil  drilling  off- 
shore creates  severe  spillage  problems. 

Despite  such  obvious,  straightforward  and 
compelling  arguments  In  favor  of  using  en- 
ergy from  the  sun,  solar  energy  research  and 
development  continues  to  be  the  neglected 
stepchild  of  both  federal  and  corporate  en- 
ergy development  programs.  Thus,  It  was  no 
surprise  that  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  recently  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  slightly  more 
than  2  cents  out  of  every  federal  energy  dol- 
lar be  spent  on  developing  solar  energy.  In 
so  doing,  she  slashed  fivefold  the  solar  spend- 
ing recommendations  of  her  own  scientific 
subpanel. 

Private  Industry,  meanwhile,  Invests  the 
overwhelming  bulk  of  Its  money  In  coel 
gasification,  oU  shale,  nuclear  and  other  non- 
solar  energy  projects. 

The  argument  used  by  federal  officials  and 
business  executives  for  their  neglect  of  solar 
energy  Is  Identical.  "It  costs  too  much  and 
It  will  take  time  to  develop" — ^that's  the 
usual  put-down  for  solar  energy. 

How  far  we  are  from  economically  com- 
petitive electrical  power  generation  from  the 
sun  Is  a  matter  open  to  scientific  debate.  But 
I  believe  that  debate  largely  misses  the  point. 

This  country  needs  clean  new  energy 
soiorces.  Solar  energy  Is  Just  such  a  source. 
We  should,  therefore,  press  ahead  with  an 
optimum  investment  In  research  and  devel- 
opment of  solar  energy  to  find  out  precisely  - 
what  we  can  or  cannot  do. 

The  moet  serious  Impediment  to  speeding 
up  solar  energy  development  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion, not  one  of  feasibility  but  one  of  struc- 
ture. Nowhere  In  the  United  States  today  Is 
there  a  center  of  Influence  seriously  Inter- 
ested In  solar  energy. 

Within  the  federal  government  nuclear 
energy  and  coal  relgn  supreme.  Led  by  the 
AEC  and  th©  Interior  Department,  the  exec- 
utive branch  long  ago  decided  that  nuclear 
energy  and  coal  are  the  wave  of  the  middle 
and  long-range  future.  It  Is  patently  unreal- 
istic to  ask  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 


have  spent  decades  trying  to  develop  nuclear 
energy  and  coal  resources  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  relative  merits  of  solar  energy  versus 
nuclear  or  coal  energy,  and  to  help  admin- 
ister solar  energy  research  and  development. 
In  the  private  sector  there  Is  an  even 
stronger  bias  In  favor  of  fossil  fuels.  Coal  and 
oil  are  the  quick-profit,  quick-yield  fuels. 
They  are  largely  controlled  by  a  handful  of 
companies,  which,  above  all.  want  to  exploit 
those  resources  to  the  utmost.  They  strongly 
favor  new  techniques  for  utilization  of  coal 
and  oil  shale  over  possible  alternatives. 

The  results  of  the  federal  and  private 
biases  against  solar  energy  are  there  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  see  them.  Consider  the 
following: 

The  AEC.  both  In  Its  chairman's  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  and  In  its  staff 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement  on  the 
nuclear  fast  breeder  reactor,  has  taken  a 
consistently  pessimistic  line  on  solar  energy. 
It  has  also  slashed  recommended  solar 
funding. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  Dent,  in 
a  confidential  memo,  has  called  for  a  14-year, 
$98  billion  government  subsidy  program  to 
develop  synthetic  fuels. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  five-year  fed- 
eral energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram allocates  $4  billion  for  nuclear  fission. 
$2.9  billion  for  coal  and  only  $350  million  for 
solar  energy. 

Dr.  H.  Quyford  Sever,  chief  science  adviser 
to  President  Nixon,  has  downgraded  even  the 
most  Immediately  feasible  and  elementary 
solar  energy  program  for  heating  and  cooling 
of  homes — by  calling  the  project  premature 
and  noting  that  "far  more  research  Is  needed 
before  we  get  to  the  demonstration  stage." 

Private  oil  corporations  echo  the  line  that 
solar  energy  Is  way  down  the  pike.  At  the 
same  time,  they  quietly  buy  Into  fledgling 
solar  energy  companies.  This  creates  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy — they  can  retard  solar  de- 
velopment through  control  of  key  companies 
and  patents. 

If  development  of  nonpollutlng.  Inexhaust- 
ible, safe  energy  from  the  sun  is  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
entity  whose  sole  Interest  is  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  solar  energy  must  be  estab- 
lished. This  entity  should  be  free  of  the 
atomic  energy  bias.  It  should  be  Immune 
from  pressure  exerted  by  the  oil  lobby.  Its 
single  goal  should  be  quick  to  explore  and 
develop  methods  of  producing  and  using  solar 
energy. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  goal  would  be  to 
enact  legislation  underwriting  a  private  solar 
energy  industry  and  prohibiting  the  entry 
of  companies  already  involved  In  oil,  ooal  or 
other  competitive  energy  fields.  Another  way 
would  be  to  establish  an  Independent  gov- 
ernmental organization  devoted  to  solar  en- 
ergy research  and  development. 

I  prefer  the  private  approach  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  more  fiexlble  and,  with  proper 
safeguards,  less  susceptible  to  pressure  from 
the  enemies  of  solar  energy. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  all-out  effort  to 
develop  solar  energy  will  yield  results  far 
more  quickly  than  some  so-called  experts 
now  believe  possible.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 
But  surely  a  nation  facing  fuel  starvation 
and  gross  pollution  must  spend  the  money 
to  get  the  truth  about  its  cleanest,  most 
plentiful  energy  resource. 


THE  NORTHEAST  RAIL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  23,  I  testified  before  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  which  was 
conducting  hearings  in  Springfield,  HI., 
on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  re- 
port on  "Rail  Service  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  Region."  The  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  director  of  the 
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ICG's  Rail  Services  Planning  Office,  Mr. 
George  Chandler. 

I  stated  that  what  concerned  me  most 
in  the  report  was  not  its  emphasis  on 
making  any  future  railroad  system  in 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast  region  finan- 
cially viable  for  that  is  one  of  the  two 
main  goals  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorga- 
nization Act.  Rather,  what  concerned  me 
most  about  the  report  was  the  pervading 
assumption  in  it  that  the  best  way  to  at- 
tain financial  viability  in  a  restructured 
rail  system  was  to  abandon  wholesale 
great  portions  of  supposedly  "uneco- 
nomic" rail  lines,  particularly  local 
branch  lines,  and  abandon  them  without 
a  concomitant  regard  for  the  devastat- 
ing economic  and  social  impact  that 
such  abandonments  would  have  on  the 
areas  covered  by  the  reorganization. 

The  DOT  report  is  the  first  step  in  a 
long  process  by  which  a  newly  created 
agency — the  U.S.  Railway  Association — 
will  develop  a  final  system  plan  to  re- 
structure the  railroads  in  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast.  That  final  system  plan 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  March 
of  next  year.  I  stated  in  my  testimony 
that  if  the  final  system  plan  does  not 
balance  all  the  factors  set  forth  in  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  and  in 
fact  endangers  our  economy  and  our 
prospects  for  growth,  we  would  be  duly 
bound  to  oppose  its  final  approval  in 
the  Congress.  I  doubt  that  we  shall  have 
to  do  that,  but  the  matter  rests  with  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Rail 
Service  Planning  Office  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Aolai  E.  Stevenson 
or  Illinois 

Statement  by  Senator  Stevenson  at  a 
hearing  of  the  RaU  Services  Planning  Office. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Ball  Servl'^c 
Report,   Springfield,   Illinois,   May  23,   1974: 

I  appear  here  this  afternoon  wearing  sev- 
eral hats.  The  first  is  that  of  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Illinois  appearing  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents  who  rely  and  depend  on  ade- 
quate rail  service  and  are  threatened  by  the 
recommendations  In  the  Secretary's  report. 
Another  hat  is  that  of  a  Senator  wno  serves 
on  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Those  Committees  heard  the  testimony, 
drafted  and  reported  out  the  Senate  version 
of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act.  So. 
I  appear  here  not  only  as  a  Senator  repre- 
senting Illinois  but  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  which  will  continue  to  re- 
view the  Rail  Reorganization  Act  and  Its 
Implementation. 

I  have  been  Impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  Rail  Service  Planning  Office.  The  Office 
has  responded,  quickly  and  well,  to  the  man- 
date m  the  legislation  to  "conduct  public 
hearings  to  solicit  comments"  on  the  Secre- 
tary's report.  Some  376  witnesses  testified  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  dxirlng  March  on  the 
Secretary's  report,  most  of  them  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  report  on  Illinois.  Also.  I  was 
heartened  by  your  response,  Mr.  Chandler, 
to  my  March  27  letter  suggesting  further 
Illinois  hearings.  You  stated  that  you 
planned  the  hearings  In  Illinois  which  are 
being  held  thla  week  In  Effingham,  here  In 
Springfield,  and  those  to  be  held  in  two 
weeks  In  Peoria  and  Rock  Island. 


I  am  also  Impressed  with  the  initial  "Eval- 
uation" of  the  Secretary's  report  which  your 
Office  published  three  weeks  ago  today.  In 
addition  to  raising  legitimate  questions 
about  the  assumptions  the  report  relied  on, 
the  methodology  utilized  In  the  report  and 
the  severe  Impact  the  recommendations  in 
the  Secretary's  report  would  have,  If  acted 
upon,  your  evaluation  made  many  positive 
suggestions  as  to  how  the  U.S.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation might  proceed  In  formulating  the 
preliminary  system  plan. 

The  very  first  recommendation  In  your 
May  2  report  to  the  USRA  vas  that  In  formu- 
lating the  preliminary  system  plan  the  USRA 
"should  give  full  consideration  to  the  so- 
cial goals  enumerated  In  section  206(8)  of 
the  Act  which  time  constraints  prevented  the 
Secretary  from  addressing  in  depth."  The 
language  you  chose  was  generous.  My  mala 
message  to  you.  Is  not  that  the  USRA 
"should"  consider  the  other  goals  of  section 
206(a) ,  but  that  It  must  consider  them.  And 
these  goals  cannot  be  characterized  only  as 
"social".  They  are  directly  and  vitally  eco- 
nomic as  well. 

Illinois  Is  the  largest  exporting  state  In 
the  nation;  its  agriculture  and  Industry  can- 
not withstand  wholesale  railroad  abandon- 
ments. In  the  years  ahead,  Illinois'  coalfields 
will  relieve  the  nation  of  dependence  on 
Saudi  Arabia's  oilfields.  Illinois'  future  as  a 
supplier  of  energy,  as  well  as  food,  cannot 
survive  wholesale  railroad  abandonments. 
The  world  depends  upon  our  food;  the  na- 
tion Increasingly  upon  our  energy.  Project 
Independence  would  be  undermined  If  Illi- 
nois' energy  development  was  held  back  be- 
cause   of    transportation    shortcomings. 

What  concerned  me  most  In  the  Secre- 
tary's report  was  not  Its  emphasis  on  making 
any  future  railroad  sj-stem  In  the  Midwest 
and  Northeast  region  financially  viable.  After 
all,  that  Is  the  first  of  eight  goals  set  forth 
In  the  legislation,  and  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Conmierce  Committee  did  state  that  of 
the  eight  goals,  that  of  "the  creation  of  a 
flnanclaUy  self-sxistalnlng  rail  service  sys- 
tem In  the  region"  was  one  of  "two  basic 
goals."  If  we  are  to  rely  on  private  Industry 
to  supply  our  rail  needs,  that  Industry  must 
be  financially  self-sustaining.  That  Is  a  pri- 
mary lesson  of  the  Penn  Central  debacle. 

What  concerned  me  most  about  the  re- 
port was  the  pervading  assumption  that  the 
best  way  to  attain  financial  viability  In  a 
restructured  rail  system  was  to  abandon 
wholesale  great  portions  of  supposedly  "un- 
economic" rail  lines,  particularly  local  branch 
lines,  and  abandon  them  without  a  concomi- 
tant regard  for  the  devastating  economic  and 
social  impact  that  these  abandonments 
would  have  on  the  areas  covered  by  the  re- 
organization. 

As  was  pointed  out  In  your  May  2  Evalua- 
tion, there  are  Indications  that  abandonment 
of  substantial  amounts  of  rail  line  will  have 
relatively  little  Impact  upon  railroad  profit- 
ability compared  to  certain  other  costs,  such 
as  labor  costs  and  the  prolonged  effects  of 
many  years  of  deferred  maintenance.  If,  for 
example,  the  most  Inefficient  one-fourth  of 
the  Penn  Central's  20,000  mUe  system  were 
abandoned,  the  Penn  Central  would  reduce 
its  $100  million  annual  deficit  by  only  one- 
fifth,  or  $20  million.  An  $80  million  deficit 
would  remain.  And  that  one -fourth  abandon- 
ment for  the  Penn  Central  is  about  what  the 
DOT  report  has  In  mind  for  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  regions  generally  and  for  lUlnols  in 
particular. 

Accepting  the  test  of  financial  vlabUlty, 
DOT'S  findings  were  Inconsistent,  and  Its 
methodology  faulty.  Under  the  DOT  report 
proposal,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 
Railroad's  lines  between  Peoria  and  Webster, 
Illinois,  would  be  abandoned  almost  entirely 
and  Its  vital  Eastern  connection  with  the 
Penn  Central  trackage  at  Effner,  Illinois, 
would  be  eliminated.  The  DOT'S  test  of  fi- 


nancial viability  would  spell  the  financial  de- 
mise of  this  railroad.  And  the  Toledo,  PeorU 
and  Western  Railroad,  the  only  raUroad  per- 
forming east-west  service  via  the  Peoria 
Gateway,  is  a  profitable  railroad  and  has 
maintained  aU  of  Its  facilities  to  the  level 
required  by  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. The  TP&W's  situation  is  Indicative  of 
what  Is  wTong  with  the  DOT  report. 

The  methodology  in  the  DOT  report  relies 
almost  totally  on  historic  data  for  determin- 
ing financial  viability — on  what  was  and  not 
on  what  might  have  been  and  what  could  be. 
The  report  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  freight  car  shoruge  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  this  shortage  has  reached 
critical  proportions — especially  in  the  grain 
producing  region  of  the  Midwest.  The  Senate 
has  passed  S.  1149,  the  so-caUed  freight  car 
bUl,  and  hopefully  that  legislation  wUl  pro- 
duce and  make  better  use  of  freight  cars.  If 
decisions  on  rail  abandonment  are  based  on 
traffic  at  a  time  of  freight  car  shortages, 
we  might  not  have  the  railroad  tracks  to 
reach  the  grain  elevators  when  the  new 
freight  cars  are  available. 

The  Secretary's  report  falls  to  take  account 
of  the  future.  The  nation  Is  on  the  verge 
of  a  breakthrough  In  developing  Its  vast 
coal  resources.  In  the  next  few  years  pilot 
and  demonstration  plants  for  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  oil  and  gas  wlU  be  built,  some  of 
them  In  Illinois.  By  the  1980'b  many  com- 
mercial coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
plants  viW  begin  to  be  buUt.  some  of  them 
close  to  the  mine  mouths  and  pipelines  here 
In  Illinois — some  at  a  distance.  And  when 
the  technologies  are  perfected,  more  coal  will 
be  burned  directly  by  power  plants  across 
the  nation.  All  of  this  will  require  more 
trains  from  the  coal  fields. 

Your  evaluation  commendably  recom- 
mends that  the  Association  consider  a  1980 
time  horizon  for  future  raU  traffic  projec- 
tions. I  would  note,  however,  that  Section 
206(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  calls  for  "the  preserva- 
tion ...  of  existing  railroad  trackage  in  areas 
In  which  fossil  fuel  natural  resources  are  lo- 
cated. .  .  "  Considering  the  vast  coal  re- 
sources In  Illinois.  I  suggest  a  time  frame 
beyond  1980. 

Energy  Is  to  an  industralized  economy 
what  air  and  water  are  to  the  body.  And 
transportation  Is  the  llfeblood  of  that  In- 
dustralized economy.  We  cannot  accept 
sweeping  damage  to  our  transportation  sec- 
tor, like  abandonment  of  one-fourth  of  the 
rail  trackage,  and  not  expect  great  damage 
to  our  entire  economy. 

One  of  the  terminals  the  DOT  report  rec- 
ommends as  suitable  for  abandonment  Is 
"The  Andersons"  grain  elevator  In  Cham- 
paign County.  A  letter  from  the  Cnampalgn 
County  Farm  Bureau  states: 

"Should  this  abandonment  be  forthcoming 
for  The  Andersons  it  Is  doubted  that  enough 
trucks  would  or  could  be  avaudble  to  trans- 
port this  grain  to  a  central  point  of  loading 
on  a  main  artery  of  railway.  As  an  example. 
In  1973.  with  9.496  cars  shipped  by  The 
Andersons,  holding  3,300  bushels  of  grain  per 
car  (this)  would  equal  31,336,800  bushels  of 
grain.  With  abandonment  and  a  cost  of  5c 
per  bushel  estimated  additional  (cost)  to 
transport  this  grain  to  a  central  loading 
point  on  a  main  line,  the  additional  cost 
would  be  $1,566,840  which  would  be  a  lower- 
ing of  the  price  to  the  farmer  or  else  an  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  processor  and  consumer." 

Such  is  the  effect  of  rail  abandonment 
from  one  grain  elevator  In  one  county  In  one 
state.  Tlie  total  effect  of  the  proposed  aban- 
donments would  be  multiplied  a  thousand 
fold  and  more.  The  USRA  should  measure 
carefully  the  effects  of  rail  abandonment; 
the  DOT  did  not. 

Another  goal  in  the  legislation,  and  one 
which  DOT  did  not  consider  because  it  did 
not  have  the  time,  is  "the  minimization  of 
Job  los.'-es  and  associated  Increases  in  unem- 
ployment  and   community   benefit   costs   In 
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areas  In  the  region  presently  served 
service."  In  a  4-county  area  In  sou 
Illinois — Wayne,      Edwards,      Wabash 
White    counties — the    DOT    proposal 
eHmlnate   rail   services   for   21    of   21 
munitles    and    for    17    grain    elevators 
Executive   Director   of    the   Greater 
Regional     Planning    Ckinunlssion 
that  the  four  counties  could  lose  as 
2.0OO  Jobs  which  would  affect  almos; 
family  members.  He  estimates  that 
could  lose  over  10,000  potential  Jobs. 

I  come  back,  therefore,  to  my  main 
that    It    Ls    incumbent    upon    the 
consider  all  the  factors  set  forth  In 
Financial   viability   Is   one.   But   the 
Commerce  Committee  also  set  forth 
of  "the   two   basic   goals"  of  the  Act 
establishment    and    maintenance    of 
service    system    adequate    to    meet    t 
transportation    needs    and    service 
ments  of  the  region." 

That  is  what  we  In  Illinois  want- 
Is  what  the  Congress  required.  We 
given   it   In  the  DOT  report.  But  th  i 
gre&s  also  established  a  process  for  the 
opment  of  a  balanced  system. 

If  the  final  system  plan  does  not 
all    the   factors   set   forth    In   the 
endangers  our  economy  and  our 
for  growth,   then  the  Congress  will 
prove  It — and  that  would  be  more 
nate.  It  Is  all  up  to  the  USRA  now. 
every  reason  to  believe  the  USRA  wil 
dutv  well. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  o\lEr 
Memorial  Day  weekend  some  2,20( 
dicapped  children  gathered  in 
Tex.,  for  the  Texas  Special  Olympids 
Olympic    games    have    represent^ 
years  both  the  highest  standard 
letic  competition  and  the  most  c 
tlve  fonun  for  amateur  athletes 
cial  oljTnpics  In  Austin,  carries 
that  tradition  in  a  unique  way 

The  special  Olympics  is  a  foi-ujn 
true  champions  and  is  an  event 
minds  us  all  of  what  can  be  accom 
by  those  with  the  desire  to  win  no 
what  the  obstacles. 

The  handicapped  children  who 
tlcipated  in  the  special  Olympics 
set  any  new  world  competitive 
but  they  did  give  personal  perfo 
that  rival  the  achievements  of  an 
lete. 

The   special   Olympics   are   s 
nationally  by  the  Joseph  P. 
Foundation  and  the  Texas  competi 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Texas 
tion    for    Retarded    Children, 
meets  were  conducted  in  every  afea 
the  State  and  In  all  some  12.000 
capped  children  competed  in  these 

The  goal  of  the  -special  olympici 
give  those  with  handicapped  skills 
portunlty  to  perform  to  the  best  ol 
ability  in  the  company  of  those 
similar  abilities.  It  is  an  importaiit 
velopment  in  an  overall  national  efi  ort 
afford  the  handicapped  the  trainirp 
help  and  the  generous  spirit  w 
help  lead  to  normal  lives  for  tnem 
want  to  congratulate  the  organizers 
this  special  Olympic  event  and  the 
athletes  who  gave  such  tremendou  i 
formances. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent 
article   from   the   May   3,    1974 
American-Statesman     on     the 
Olympics  be  printed  in  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special  Olympics  Expects  2.200 

More  than  2.200  mentally  handicapped  par- 
ticipants are  expected  in  Austin  this  week  for 
the  sixth  annual  Texas  Special  Olympics 
(TSO)  State  Meet  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

"The  state  meet  Is  the  culmination  of  year- 
long athletic  training  and  competition  In 
cities  all  over  Texas,"  said  Mary  Jane  Boswell, 
a  member  of  the  TSO  board  of  directors.  Ap- 
proximately 12.000  mentally  handicapped 
children  and  adults  participated  on  the  local 
level  and  in  30  district,  meets,  he  explained. 

Special  Olympics  was  begun  and  is  spon- 
sored nationally  by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
Jr.  Foundation.  There  are  Special  Olympics 
programs  In  every  state  and  some  foreign 
countries. 

The  TSO  Program  Is  a  division  of  the  Texas 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens.  This  year's 
state  meet  Is  sponsored  locally  by  the  Austin 
State  School,  Travis  State  School,  Austin- 
Travis  County  Mental  Health-Mental  Re- 
tardation Center  and  the  Austin  Association 
for  Retarded  Citizens. 

"The  emphasis  Is  not  so  much  on  competi- 
tion and  winning  as  It  Is  on  participation," 
Ms.  Boswell  said.  Every  mentally  handicapped 
person  has  a  chance  to  participate  and  be  a 
winner  because  each  participant  competes 
against  others  with  similar  abilities  and 
skills,  she  explained.  There  Is  a  place  for  the 
blind  child  or  a  person  with  cerebral  palsy 
Just  as  there  Is  a  place  for  the  athletes  who 
rival  top  University  Interscholastlc  League 
competitors,  she  added. 

The  Special  Olympics  Is  not  Just  an  event 
with  emphasis  on  athletics.  "For  many,  It  is 
the  first  time  they  have  left  their  home  towns 
or  a  state  school.  It  Is  a  chance  for  socializa- 
tion, to  make  new  friends,  to  see  a  part  of 
the  world  and  life  that  were  only  dreamed  of 
before,"  Ms.  Boswell  explained. 

On©  of  the  highlights  of  the  state  meet 
will  be  the  opening  ceremonies  and  parade 
of  athletes  Thursday  at  6:30  p.m.  In  Memorial 
Stadium.  This  is  the  event  where  sill  partici- 
pants gather  to  show  their  "true  colors"  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  the  real 
Olympic  games. 

Participating  In  these  ceremonies  will  be 
Secretary  of  State  Mark  White;  City  Council- 
man Bob  Binder:  Beverly  Campbell,  coordi- 
nating director  of  the  Kennedy  Foundation; 
the  First  Cavalry  Band  of  Fort  Hood;  the 
Marine  Corps  Color  Guard  and  the  Ben  Hur 
Shrine  SrekoJ  Clowns. 

The  Be.var  County  Sheriff's  Mounted  Posse 
will  ride  the  Olympics  torch  from  Houston, 
site  of  the  1973  state  meet,  to  San  Antonio, 
site  of  the  1972  state  meet,  to  Austin. 

The  meet  will  be  held  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
Track,  field  and  gymnastic  events  will  take 
place  in  Memorial  Stadium  and  swimming 
will  be  In  the  Gregory  Gymnasium  pool.  Par- 
ticipants will  be  housed  in  Jester  Dormitory. 


IMPEACHMENT 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  article 
n,  section  4  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  President.  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  re- 
moved from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of.  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high 
Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 

Article  I,  section  2  vests  "the  sole 
power  of  impeachment"  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  article  I,  section  3 
describes  the  Senate's  "sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
realists.  They  were  confident  that  the 
people  had  the   ability   to   make  self- 


government  work;  but  they  were  skep- 
tical of  human  nature  and  feared  what 
might  happen  if  the  President  were  ac- 
corded unlimited  power. 

As  a  result,  the  Constitution  was  care- 
fully designed  with  many  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  prevent  the  excessive  use  of 
power  which  might  threaten  American 
freedom. 

One  of  the  checks  and  balances  built 
into  the  Constitution  was  impeachment. 
The  framers  gave  the  legislative  branch 
the  power  to  remove  a  sitting  President, 
in  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  for 
"treason,  bribei-y,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors." 

Entirely  apart  from  the  debate  over 
what  constitutes  an  impeachable  of- 
fense, it  is  clear  from  the  constitutional 
debates,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  that  the  framers  intended  to 
impower  the  legislative  branch  to  remove 
the  head  of  the  executive  branch.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  impeachment  was 
codified  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  constitu- 
tional stricture. 

Wliy  was  the  impeachment  mechanism 
Included?  The  framers  envisioned  cir- 
cumstances where  the  4 -year  term  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  check  the  aggrega- 
tion or  abuse  of  power  by  the  executive. 
In  the  words  of  Harvard's  Raoul  Berger : 

It  was  because  the  separation  of  powers 
left  no  room  for  removal  by  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  that  Impeachment  was  adopted  as 
a  safety  valve,  a  security  against  an  oppres- 
sive or  corrupt  President  and  his  sheltered 
ministers. 

James  Madison  put  It  this  way,  when, 
in  his  Journal,  he  wrote: 

(Madison)  thought  it  Indispensable  that 
some  provision  should  be  made  for  defend- 
ing the  Community  ag(aln)st  the  Incapacity, 
negligence  or  perfidy  of  the  chief  Magistrate. 
The  limitation  of  the  period  of  his  service 
was  not  a  sufficient  security.  He  might  lose 
his  capacity  after  his  appointment.  He  might 
pervert  his  administration  into  a  scheme  of 
peculation  or  oppression  ...  In  the  case  of 
the  Executive  Magistracy  which  was  to  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  man,  loss  of  capacity 
or  corruption  was  more  within  the  compass 
of  probable  events,  and  either  of  them  might 
be  fatal  to  the  Republic. 

The  framers  wanted  a  way  to  remove 
a  sitting  executive.  They  chose  impeach- 
ment; they  vested  the  power  in  the 
House;  they  placed  the  trial  in  the 
Senate. 

Surely,  the  power  of  impeachment  is 
the  most  solemn  power  entrusted  to  the 
legislative  branch.  Involving  as  It  does 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government.  Nevertheless,  the 
power  of  impeachment  Is  one  of  the  in- 
dispensable— possibly  the  most  indis- 
pensable— elements  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  the  framers 
constructed  to  keep  official  power  within 
bounds. 

If  the  House  were  to  vote  a  bill  of  im- 
peachment, the  trial  would  take  place  in 
the  Senate.  As  a  Member  of  that  body, 
and  a  potential  juror  in  an  Impeachment 
trial,  I  must  not,  and  I  will  not,  prejudge 
the  question  of  whether  the  President 
should  be  Impeached  or  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  for  or  against  the  President.  I 
cannot,  however,  remain  silent  on  the 
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question  of  access  to  evidence  essential 
to  an  impeachment  inquiry. 

The  power  of  Impeachment  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Its  power  is  sole;  the  scope  of  its  exercise 
must  be  absolute.  In  exercising  the  power 
of  impeachment,  the  House  must  be  able 
to  investigate,  must  be  able  to  study, 
must  be  able  to  make  an  informed  judge- 
ment as  to  whether  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment^under  any  of  the  various  defini- 
tions— exist. 

Yet.  we  all  know  too  well  of  the  "stone- 
walling" that  has  confronted  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  as  it  has  carried  on 
its  impeachment  inquiry.  To  its  request 
for  relevant  materials,  it  received  delay 
and  excuses.  To  its  initial  subpena  for 
needed  materials,  it  received  partial 
transcripts.  To  its  latest  subpena,  it 
received  defiance. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  clearly  defined  his  at- 
titude toward  the  impeachment  process: 
It  is  up  to  me,  he  says,  to  define  those 
offenses  for  which  I  am  accountable  via 
the  impeachment  process;  and  it  is, 
above  all,  up  to  me.  he  says,  to  decide 
which  evidence  might  be  used  In  an 
impeachment  investigation. 

If  Mr.  Nixon's  view  of  Impeachment  Is 
accepted,  either  through  congressional 
acquiescence  or  congressional  indiffer- 
ence. Impeachment  becomes  a  sunken 
ship  on  the  constitutional  waters.  Im- 
peachment becomes  nothing  more  than 
an  empty  gesture,  subject  to  Executive 

veto.  ^    , 

To  disregard  this  vital  element  of  our 
constitutional  system— to  read  the  im- 
peachment clause  as  mere  surplusage- 
is  to  demean  the  Constitution  and  to 
throw  its  carefully  constructed  equilib- 
rium out  of  balance. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  hold  a  sitting 
President  accountable.  And  a  President 
must  be  accountable.  It  rests  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hold  the 
President  accountable. 

When  we  denigrate  Impeachment,  we 
denigrate  a  device  which  the  framers 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  When  we  ignore 
impeachment,  we  ignore  an  important 
element  in  our  system  of  checks  of 
balances.  When  we  allow  impeachment  to 
be  frustrated  by  Presidential  flat,  we 
frustrate  the  Constitution. 

Throughout  the  past  severi.1  months, 
as  various  investigative  bodies — the 
grand  jury,  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— have  been  seeking  to  get  to  the 
truth  behind  the  Watergate  scandal. 
President  Nixon  has  repeatedly  argued 
that  he  Is.  by  his  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  these  bodies,  protecting  the  Presi- 
dency. Ht  says  that  his  reliance  upon 
"executive  privilege,"  "national  se- 
curity," and  simple  defiance  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Far  greater  than  any  alleged  threat  to 
the  Presidency,  is  the  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture viability  of  Congress  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government.  The  total  frustra- 
tion of  the  impeachment  power  will  be 
the  liltimate  castration  of  Congress. 

In  the  words  of  columnist  and  editor 
George  Will: 


If  Mr.  Nixon  gets  away  with  his  doctrine 
nullifying  the  Constitution's  impeachment 
provision— that  Is,  If  he  sticks  to  his  doc- 
trine and  still  manages  to  finish  his  term 
then  the  first  business  of  the  95th  Congress 
when  It  convenes  January,  1977.  should  be 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  deleting  all  lan- 
guage that  suggests  impeachment  applicable 
to  presidents. 

We  should  make  the  95th  Congress  do  that, 
and  then  we  should  forbid  all  Congresses  to 
do  anvthlng  else  of  consequence,  ever. 


Richard  Nixon's  impeachment  "strat- 
egy" is  but  another  instance  of  Presi- 
dential usurpation  of  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. The  warmaking  power  is  vested 
in  Congress  by  article  I.  Yet,  we  all  know 
of  the  serious  Presidential  incursions  on 
that  power.  The  Congress  has  the  power 
to  appropriate  money,  the  President  may 
veto  legislation,  but  the  item-veto  was 
rejected  by  the  framers.  Yet,  we  know 
the  impoundments  that  more  than  20 
Federal  and  State  courts  have  ruled 
illegal.  ^  ,    , 

If  Richard  Nixon  is  successful  in 
usurping  the  congressional  Impeachment 
function,  he  will  have  cast  the  ultimate 
stone  against  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government. 

It  will.  Indeed,  be  a  strange  version  of 
the  Constitution  that  will  be  operative 
when  the  next  President  takes  office.  The 
warmaking  power  will  have  mysteri- 
ously shifted  to  the  executive  branch. 
Duly  appropriated  money  will  only  have 
to  be  spent  when  the  President  finds  that 
prospect  attractive.  And  the  President 
will  be  totally  immime  from  impeach- 
ment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Will,  entitled  "For  Congress: 
A  'Make-or-Break'  Test,"  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  28,  1974,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  Congress:  A  "Make-or-Bseak"  Test 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
Twelve  years  ago  California  voters  re- 
jected Mr.  Nixon's  offer  to  be  their  governor, 
causing  columnist  Murray  Kempton  to  feel 
reprieved:  "Richard  Nixon's  defeat  In  Cali- 
fornia has  removed  him  to  that  small  place 
m  history  which  belongs  to  national  disas- 
ters which  did  not  quite  happen." 

But  It  Is  still  too  early  to  write  Mr.  Nixon 
off  as  a  national  disaster.  He  seems  to  want 
to  be  »  disaster,  but  the  unintended  effects 
of  public  figures  are  often  more  important 
than  their  intended  effects. 

Mr.  Nixon  did  not  Intend  to  spend  his 
second  term  conferring  self-respect  on  Con- 
gress, or  nulllfvlng  the  impeachment  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  But  he  Is  going  to 
do  one  or  the  other,  and  whichever  It  is,  we 
wUl  be  better  off. 

All  this  became  Inevitable  when  Archi- 
bald Cox.  the  first  Special  Prosecutor,  unln- 
tentlally  became  the  Anne  Boleyn  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

Ms.  Boleyn.  Henry  VIII's  second  wife,  gave 
birth  to  a  girl.  Henry  did  not  understand 
chromosomes,  so  he  did  not  suffer  baby  girls 
gracefully.  He  terminated  the  marriage, 
thereby  bringing  on  the  English  Reforma- 
tion and.  you  might  say,  the  United  States. 
Similarly.  Mr.  Cox  never  really  did  any- 
thing except  displease  the  sovereign,  who 
beheaded  Mr.  Cox.  This  caused  the  impeach- 
ment process  to  clank  Into  what  passes  for 
motion    In    the    House    of    Representatives. 


This  led  ineluctably  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  subpoena  for  the  "best  evi- 
dence"— the  tapes. 

The  subpoena  produced  a  few  custom- 
tailored  transcripts,  and  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Nixon  teUlng  the  committee  to  stop  pester- 
ing him. 

Mr  Nixon  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet 
In  the  form  of  a  doctrine.  His  doctrine  Is:  a 
President  has  the  right  to  decide  which  of- 
fenses he  wUl  permit  himself  to  be  im- 
peached for,  and  he  also  has  the  right  to  se- 
lect, trim,  polish  and  edit  any  evidence  used 
against  him. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  sticks  to  this  doctrine,  and  If 
he  is  not  Impeached  for  sticking  to  It,  it  will 
become  the  definitive  precedent.  It  will  es- 
tablish presidential  control  over  Impeach- 
ment Inquiries  agaUist  Presidents.  It  will 
mean  that  Presidents  are  immune  from  im- 
peachment. 

Of  course  It  Is  conceivable  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's assertion  of  this  doctrine  may  have  a 
dramatic  unintended  effect. 

All  Napoleon  wanted  to  do  was  subdue 
those  rival  principalities.  But  he  inadver- 
tently provoked  them  Into  becoming  modern 
Germany.  Mr.  Nixon's  aggressive  doctrine 
may  provoke  the  little  rival  princess  on  Cap- 
itol HlU.  They  may  uniie  against  him  In 
defense    of    their    Institution's    prerogatives. 

Mr.  Nixon's  doctrine  Is  a  potentially  lethal 
blow  aimed  at  the  constitutional  Impeach- 
ment process  Itself.  As  such  It  Is  his  worst 
offense  yet,  worse  even  than  hiring  the  people 
he  hired  and  helping  to  cover  up  what  they 

did. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  sticks  to  his  doctrine  and  Is 
not  Impeached,  then  perhaps  he  Is  right  in 
saying  that  Presidents  should  be  immune 
from  Impeachment.  Perhaps  Congress  Is  too 
confused  to  be  trusted  with  anything  as 
weighty  as  the  impeachment  power. 

The  "93d  Congress,  now  sitting,  is  a  typical 
Congress.  Using  anesthetics  and  forceps.  It 
has  extracted  a  bit  of  doctored  evidence  from 

Mr.  Nixon.  ,.      »t. 

If  Congress  does  not  think  Mr.  Nixon  s 
denial  of  all  other  evidence — his  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Impeachment  process— Is  Itself 
an  Impeachable  offense,  then  Congress 
should  indeed  quit  pestering  Mr.  Nixon.  It 
should  stop  its  impeachment  charade. 

Worse  than  unenforced  laws  are  unen- 
forceable laws.  Worse  etUl  is  a  constitutional 
provision  that  Is  unenforceable.  Worst  of  all 
Is  a  constitutional  provision  that  Is  unen- 
forceable but  not  recognized  as  such. 

Impeachment,  as  regards  Presidents,  may 
be  such  a  provision.  It  may  offer  only  the 
Illusion  of  recourse  against  abuse  of  power. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  gets  away  with  his  doctrine 
nullifying  the  Constitution's  Impeachment 
provision— that  Is.  If  he  sticks  to  his  doctrine 
and  stUl  manages  to  finish  his  term  then 
the  first  business  of  the  95th  Congress  when 
It  convenes  January,  1977,  should  be  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  deleting  all  lan- 
guage that  suggests  Impeachment  applicable 
to  presidents. 

We  should  make  the  95th  Congress  do  that, 
and  then  we  should  forbid  all  Congresses  to 
do  anvthlng  else  of  consequence,  ever. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  14. 
the  Senate  passed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  energy  short- 
ages. ^  ^  . . 

H.R.  14368.  which  I  supported,  provides 
for  temporary  suspension  of  certain  air 
pollution  requirements,  requires  reports 
with  respect  to  energy  resources,  and  pro- 
vides for  coal  conversion.  The  authority 
granted  is  temporary,  in  recognition  of 
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the  need  to  continue  energy  

tlon  efforts,  and  balancing  this  nee^ 
our  environmental  goals. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  May  _ 
tained  an  editorial  on  the  Senate 
tion,  in  support  of  the  Senate  ver^on 
the  legislation.  I  commend  It  to 
leagues  for  their  information, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

CutAtt  An,  Limited 

The  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
1970,  recenUy  passed  by  the  Senate,  U 
an  envtronmentallst  rearguard  action 
original  form,  as  an  Administration 
designed  to  meet  the  oil  shortage 
posed    changes    were    wholly    Inc. 
They  would  have  all  but  wiped  out  , 
clean  air  standards  until  such  time 
United  States  became.  In  fact 
of  foreign  oil. 

Russell  Train,  administrator  for   . 
rtronmental  Protection  Agency,  took 
tlon  to  some  of  the  White  House  pre 
but  passed   the  package   along.  The 
passed  an  amending  bill  that  was  b~ 
better  than  the  Administration's.  The 
ates  bill  Is  a  marked  Improvement  ove  • 
of  the  House. 

Sponsoring  the  changes.  Senator 
of  Maine  has  suggested  that  he  Is   „ 
precluding  something  worse.  He  and 
environmentalist  Senators  are  yielding 
Incontrovertible    fact    that    there    Is 
shortage  and  that  no  matter  what  tei 
relief  is  being  felt  at  the  moment.  It 
Intensified  In  the  foreseeable  future.  ^ 
needed— and  quickly.  Their  hope  Is  to  , 
that  need   from  being  made  a  pretei  t 
wiping  out  the  hard-won  advances  that 
been     made     toward     a     more 
atmosphere. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  the  Senate  bll 
compromise  that  appears  to  leave  n( 
acutely  unhappy  and  no  one  overlj 
thused.  Environmentalists,  power  com; 
and  automobile  manufacturers  can  all 
some  comfort  In  It,  If  not  much.  It  will 
an  unpredictable  Increment  of  energy 
unpredlctaMe  loss  in  clean  air. 

Most  important  among  its  provlsloni 
Senate  substitute  wovUd  significantly 
the  freedom  of  Industrial  and  power  , 
now  fueled  by  gas  or  oU  to  convert  to 
Where  that  freedom  could  be  generouslj 
strued    under    the    House    bill,    the 
would  limit  It  to  those  facilities  that  . 
cated  In  areas  already  meeting  the  air 
Ity  standards  fixed  by  the  E.P.A.  No 
slona  would  be  allowed  that  would 
those  standards. 

Under  either  measure,  stringent  ^v. 
of  automobile  emissions  will  again  be 
poned.  The  original  act  required  such 
trols  on  all  1975  model-year  cars.  The  k, 
lino  was  later  put  off  to  1976.  and  the 
amendments  woxiJd  give  the  manufa 
until  1977,  with  the  E.Pj\.  having  the 
of  giving  them   a  years"   extension 
that. 
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The  auto  Industry's  lelsxirely  pace  li 
reduction   of   car   pollutants   means 
spending  delay  In  the  attainment  of 
clean  air  goals — unless  auto  traffic  ..„ 
to  be  sharply  curtalle«t.  On  the  brighter 
modification   of   the  Clean   Air   Act   v, 
bring  nearer  the  day  when  New  York 
have  to  limit  If  not  ban  taxl-crulslng, 
high  tax  on  parking,  levy  tolls  on  all  1 
and  otherwise  discourage  the  needless 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

Meanwhile,    of   the   two    moves    to 
promise  on  clean  air  for  more  energy 
tougher  Senate  version  should  by  all 
prevail  in  the  conference  committee. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1946,  stated  in  its  first  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  genocide: 

Genocide  Is  a  denial  of  the  right  of  exist- 
ence of  entire  human  groups,  as  homicide  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  live  of  Individual 
human  beings. 

We  in  the  United  States  proudly  point 
to  our  Constitution,  and  more  partic- 
ularly to  our  Bill  of  Rights,  as  a  staunch 
guardian  of  individual  rights.  We  place 
great  value  on  the  individual's  right  to 
live,  as  is  evidenced  by  our  vsist  system  of 
criminal  laws  dealing  with  homicide.  Yet 
the  Senate  procrastinates  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  which 
deals  with  the  right  to  live  of  not  merely 
one  individual  but  entire  groups  of  in- 
divldualfi. 

The  25-year  delay  in  the  ratification  of 
this  convention  can  only  cause  serious 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the 
world  as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  right  to  live.  Traditionally 
we  have  been  leaders  in  support  of  basic 
human  rights.  Our  failure  to  act  in  this 
instance,  however,  stands  in  glaring  con- 
tradiction to  this  leadership.  The  Sen- 
ate's delay  on  genocide  caused  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  to  remark: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  first  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention — Instead  we 
may  well  be  the  last. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we  live  up  to 
our  role  as  leaders  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  promptly. 


ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE   ADOPTION 
OF   THE    POLISH    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3,  the  Polish  community  aroimd  the 
world  commemorated  the  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  in  1791.  Through- 
out the  month  of  May,  this  anniversary 
has  served  as  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
Polish- Americans. 

The  principles  of  the  3d  of  May  con- 
stitution are  the  foundations  of  both  the 
Polish  and  American  struggles  for  free- 
dom. With  its  goals  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, freedom  of  choice  and  basic 
human  rights  for  all.  the  3d  of  May  con- 
stitution closely  parallels  those  values 
our  Founding  Fathers  embodied  in  our 
Constitution.  Today,  some  10  million 
Americans  of  Polish  origin  enjoy  the  pro- 
tections and  guarantees  of  life  and  lib- 
erty under  our  historic  document.  And 
this  same  democratic  spirit  and  yearning 
for  political  self-determination  is  alive 
today  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Poland. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  Poles  enter 
the  United  States  and  find  here  an  en- 
vironment which  nurtures  human  rights 
and  opportunity.  During  fiscal  year  1973, 
of  the  400,000  immigrants  entering  the 
United  States,  over  4.000  made  the 
journey  from  Poland.  Over  2.000  Polish 
visitors  last  year  adjusted  their  visa  sta- 
tus when  they  arrived  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  here. 

In  Illinois  alone,  over  72,000  residents 
were  born  in  Poland  and  225.000  can 
trace  their  parentage  to  Poland. 


Americas  friendship  and  support  for 
the  oppressed  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  well  known.  During  the  period  from 
1946  through  1973,  164.494  Polish  citi- 
zens took  refuge  in  the  United  States- 
further  proof  that  resistance  to  Soviet 
domination  continues. 

Today.  I  Join  in  offering  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  those  who  are  still 
forced  to  live  with  hardship  and  sup- 
pression in  their  historic  homeland.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  almost  300,000 
citizens  of  Polish  ancestry  in  Illinois 
whose  business  and  social  achievements 
and  participation  in  government  provide 
an  excellent  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  Poland.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  continued  diplomatic  efforts  will 
someday  allow  the  Polish  people  to  enjoy 
the  true  independence  they  so  earnestly 
desire. 


19TH  TUNISIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  19  years 
ago.  on  Jime  1,  1955,  Habi  Bourguiba,  the 
leader  of  the  Tunisian  Neo-Destour  Party 
was  allowed  to  come  back  home  after 
several  years  of  imprisonment  and  ex- 
ile. A  few  months  later,  on  March  20, 
1956,  the  French  Government  formally 
granted  Tunisia  her  independence,  and 
Mr.  Bourgiba  eventually  became  the  head 
of  the  Tunisian  Goverrmient  and  later 
the  President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic. 
However,  it  was  the  return  of  their 
leader  rather  than  the  formal  granting 
of  independence  that  the  Tunisian  peo- 
ple and  government  chose  for  their  Na- 
tional Day.  Last  Friday  then,  the  Tu- 
nisian people  commemorated  for  the  19th 
time  their  National  Day,  and  this  will  be 
an  occasion  for  the  world  to  review  once 
again  the  remarkable  political  stability, 
social  progress,  and  economic  develop- 
ment achieved  by  this  small  Arab  nation 
of  North  Africa  since  she  freed  herself  of 
foreign  rule. 

The  history  of  modem  Tunisia  has  be- 
come common  with  Habib  Bourguiba 
since  he  left  the  old  Destour  Party  in 
1934  and  created  the  Neo-Destour  Party. 

In  the  19  years  since  Tunisia  became 
Independent,  the  country  has  modern- 
ized to  a  large  extent.  Thanks  to  heavy 
expenditures  on  education — Tunisia 
spends  proportionately  more  money  on 
education  than  any  country  on  Earth — 
education  has  become  widespread,  the 
standard  of  living  has  doubled,  and  the 
economy  has  diversified  and  improved. 
All  these  Impressive  successes  were  due 
partly  to  the  hard  work  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Tunisian  people,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
ternational assistance  her  government 
has  been  able  to  obtain  and  use  eflB- 
ciently.  Thanks  to  this  progress,  reliance 
on  foreign  assistance  is  decreasing,  and 
some  experts  think  It  covJd  be  phased  out 
in  a  few  years  if  the  present  trends  con- 
tinue. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  population  has 
been  checked,  thanks  to  the  first  pro- 
gram of  birth  control  set  up  In  an  Arab 
or  African  country.  Hie  statxis  of  women 
has  been  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  the 
Government,  and  the  condition  of  women 
in  Tunisia  Is  now  to  be  envied  in  several 
countries;  polygamy  has  been  abolished 
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and  Tunisian  women  now  have  the  same 
rights  as  men. 

In  the  international  field,  this  small 
country  of  5.5  million  people,  which  is 
the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  chose  ime- 
quivocally  from  the  first  days  of  Its  in- 
dependence to  side  with  the  free  world. 
Even  during  World  War  H,  before  Tu- 
nisia became  independent,  her  future 
leaders  chose  to  support  the  Allies  rather 
than  the  Axis,  even  when  the  latter  had 
the  upper  hand.  Today,  although  she  Is 
a  member  of  the  nonallned  group,  her 
sympathies  are  still  going  toward  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  which  we  stand.  Her 
government  has  steadily  emphasized  the 
nrtues  of  moderation  and  cooperation 
between  nations.  You  all  know  that  as 
early  as  1965,  President  Bourguiba  had 
the  foresight  to  advocate  negotiations 
between  the  Arabs  smd  Israelis,  in  the 
context  of  United  Nations  resolutions,  to 
break  the  Middle  East  stalemate.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
needed  two  more  wars,  and  imtold  dev- 
astation and  human  suffering  to  heed 
his  advice. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
friendly  and  constant  relationship  that 
has  existed  between  our  two  countries 
since  Tunisia  became  Independent.  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba  has  already  visited  the 
United  States  In  an  official  capacity 
twice,  in  1961  and  again  in  1968,  and  I 
understand  plans  are  underway  to  pre- 
pare another  visit  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  offer  the  government 
and  the  people  of  Tunisia  congratula- 
tions on  their  National  Day. 


STUDENTS  FLOCK  TO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  good  news  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  in  a  story 
by  Ron  Shaffer.  A  headline  proclaimed: 
"Students  Flock  to  Vocational  Courses." 
Why  is  that  good  news?  It  is  because 
the  one  way  we  can  improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  this  country — and  pay 
ever  high  wages  without  devastating  in- 
flation is  by  increasing  productivity.  And 
one  sure  way  to  increase  productivity  Is 
to  Improve  the  training  and  skill — the 
availability  of  the  technicians  who  pro- 
duce our  goods. 

In  my  series  of  speeches  on  what  Is 
right  with  the  Federal  Government  I 
recently  pointed  to  improvement  In  this 
country's  education  as  a  shining  accom- 
plishment of  the  past  few  years.  In  the 
past  dozen  years  we  have  Increased  our 
Federal  contribution  to  vocational  educa- 
tion by  more  than  ten  fold — a  thousand 
percent.  This  article  in  the  Post  tells  the 
happy  story  of  the  results  eloquently. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Studbnts    Flock    to    Vocational    Courses 
(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

Paul  Farmer,  15,  Is  one  of  those  high  school 
students  who  doesn't  like  the  classroom.  He 


Is  Interested  In  welding,  not  English  litera- 
ture. 

Starting  In  September,  Paul  will  be  able 
to  spend  two  hours  a  day  studying  welding, 
among  other  construction  techniques,  at  a 
new  M.6  mUUon  career  education  center  in 
Arlington.  The  center  is  one  more  response 
by  a  school  system  to  the  growing  number 
of  students  who  want  to  leave  high  school 
with  a  start  toward  a  career  that  does  not 
require  four  years  of  college. 

"Kids  arent  going  to  coUege  any  more  Just 
for  the  sake  of  It,"  explains  Thomas  E.  Smo- 
llnskl,  director  of  the  career  center.  "They 
want  more  of  an  Idea  In  high  school  what 
they're  going  to  be  doing  In  later  life,  rather 
than  waiting  to  get  to  a  university  to  do 
their  exploring. 

Consequently,  school  officials  tn  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  report,  participa- 
tion In  vocational  courses  has  doubled  or 
tripled  In  the  last  few  years,  and  local  public 
school  systems  are  rapidly  expanding  the 
number  of  career  orientation  programs  and 
specialized  vocational  training. 

One  of  the  moving  forces  In  this  trend, 
educators  say.  Is  a  change  In  attitudes  of 
youth  toward  blue  collar  work. 

No  longer  are  students  as  conscious  about 
status  as  they  once  were,  and  this  Is  break- 
ing down  old  perceptions  that  there  are  so- 
called  "good  Jobs",  like  doctors,  and  "bad 
jobs",  like  bricklayers,  local  educators  say. 

School  officials  also  are  working  to  remove 
the  traditional  stigma  attached  to  jobs  In- 
volving physical  labor  by  offering  more  voca- 
tional courses,  and  a  career  education  pro- 
gram from  kindergarten  on  designed  to  show 
how  different  Jobs  relate  and  how  each  can  be 
valuable  and  satisfying. 

This  program  Includes  hands  on  tools  In 
kindergarten;  role  playing  In  the  elementary 
schools  where  youngsters  act  out  both  white- 
collar  and  skilled  labor  jobs  and  visits  to 
work  sites  where  students  are  encouraged  to 
study  the  worker  as  well  as  the  product. 

In  Junior  high  school  the  study  becomes 
more  Intense,  with  students  focusing  on  the 
connection  between  a  range  of  jobs  In  fields 
such  as  transportation,  health  sciences,  com- 
munication or  marketing. 

Then,  those  students  In  high  school  who 
have  a  strong  Interest  In  a  job  can  choose 
from  a  list  of  vocational  training  courses  that 
Is  being  expanded  annuaUy  but  still  Is  not 
meeting  the  demand. 

More  than  1,000  students  already  have 
signed  up  for  the  Arlington  career  center 
courses,  and  there  are  waiting  lists  for  most 
classes. 

"Traditionally  the  adage  was,  'Get  good 
grades  and  stay  In  school  or  you'll  have  to  go 
to  work,'  but  more  and  more  students  are 
disregarding  that,"  says  Dr.  N.  Edwin  Craw- 
ford, director  of  career  education  for  Prince 
George's  public  schools.  "Youngsters  are 
opting  to  go  to  work;  they  want  to  go  to 
work,  to  get  Involved." 

In  developing  their  vocational  curriculum, 
administrators  note  also  that  Jobs  stemming 
from  vocational  training  often  pay  more  than 
so-caUed  white  collar  jobs  available  to  college 
graduates,  and  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
predicts  that  three  out  of  four  new  Jobs  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  decade  wlU  not 
require  a  college  education. 

One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  present  high  un- 
employment rate  Is  that  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  workers  In  construction  and  maintenance- 
related  fields.  "Try  to  get  something  fixed  In 
your  home — a  television,  plumbing,  electrical 
work — and  you  can't  get  It  done,"  says  Dr. 
Crawford. 

"In  the  past  we've  channeled  kids  Into 
what  we  thought  was  good  for  them:  we 
told  them  these  (blue  collar)  Jobs  were  bad 
and  nobody  went  out  to  work  them."  he 
said.  "Now  kids  are  more  Intelligent.  They're 
looking  for  something  meaningful  and  rel- 
evant to  them  and  they're  not  letting  this 


older    generation    Impose    their    values    on 
them." 

Critics  of  the  trend  toward  career  educa- 
tion and  Increased  vocational  training.  Dr. 
Crawford  says,  "complain  we're  trying  to 
lock  kids  into  an  early  choice.  But  in  career 
education  we're  simply  trying  to  give  kids 
more  Information  with  their  career  options. 
It  begins  In  kindergarten  and  covers  not  just 
blue-coUar  jobs,  but  all  jobs." 

For  Instance  In  the  Prince  George's  County 
police  department,  Crawford  said,  there  are 
460  jobs  other  than  being  a  patrolman. 
'•These  are  Jobs  that  kids  know  nothing 
about.  Many  are  high  paying  and  very  inter- 
esting. That's  what  career  education  is.  try- 
ing to  let  kids  know  about  these  other  jobs." 
Paul  Farmer,  a  sophomore  at  Waahlngton- 
Lee  High  School,  says  he  figures  the  ArUngton 
career  center  Is  what  he's  looking  for. 

"In  the  first  year  (general  construction) 
you  get  to  arcweld,  and  the  second  year  you 
get  further  training  In  welding.  That  helps 
getting  Into  a  union,"  he  says.  "A  journey- 
man welder  makes  good  money,  and  that's 
something  you  can  always  fall  back  on  If 
you  want  to  try  something  else." 

Paul's  two  older  brothers  are  Iron  workers, 
his  mother  explains,  and  Paul  Is  tired  of 
school  already.  We're  not  your  9-to-5  office 
famUy  type;  Paul  Ukes  getting  outdoors,  so 
this  (program)   will  be  great  for  him." 

Arlington,  like  the  other  Washington  area 
school  systems,  will  allow  students  to  spend 
up  to  half  their  classroom  time  training  in 
courses  such  as  hotel-motel  management, 
fashion  design,  carpentry,  masonry  and 
child  care,  with  the  rest  of  their  time  devoted 
to  the  standard  academic  construction  at 
their  home  high  schools. 

In  Alexandria  Junior  high  school  students 
now  can  watch  a  butcher  carve  meat  In  the 
class  room;  In  Montgomery  County  high 
school  students  can  Intern  as  say,  a  congres- 
sional aide  or  work  part  time  In  data  proc- 
essing; and  In  Fairfax  County  students  buUd 
houses. 

As  part  of  their  high  school  vocational 
training  experience,  students  In  some  Wash- 
ington area  school  jurisdictions  repair  at 
coet  cars,  radios,  televisions,  and  heating  and 
air  conditioning  products  brought  In  by  the 
public.  They  set  hair,  cut  hair  or  give  mani- 
cures In  cosmetology  and  barberlng  classes 
and  build  prefabricated  sheds,  raise  nursery 
products  and  repair  lawnmowers. 

One  of  the  unusual  vocational  projects  In 
the  area  Is  the  home  In  Annandale  built  en- 
tirely by  Fairfax  County  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  project  took  18  months;  boys  did  most 
of  the  construction  and  girls  planned  the 
Interior  design  and  the  color-coding,  and 
together  they  marketed  It. 

The  home  sold  for  $73,000  last  fall  to  tele- 
vision newscaster  Wes  Sarglnson.  "It  has 
been  an  outstanding  home,  with  many  fewer 
problems  than  you  would  expect  In  a  new 
house,"  Sarglnson  told  a  reporter  this  week. 
His  previous,  smaller  home  cost  %69  a 
month  to  heat,  Sarglnson  said:  the  larger, 
student-buUt  home  costs  $32  a  month.  "That 
gives  you  an  Idea  about  how  much  tighter 
the  new  home  Is." 

The  quality  of  student  work,  Sarglnson 
said,  can  be  further  evidenced  In  the  repair 
Job  they  did  on  a  car  owned  by  his  friend 
and  coanchorman,  Fred  Thomas. 

"He  had  a  Volkswagen  van  that  was  a  mov- 
ing Junkplle,  an  embarrassment  to  ride  In." 
Sarglnson  said.  "The  floor  was  rusted 
through,  no  body  shop  would  touch  It."  Stu- 
dents In  an  auto  mechanics  course  at  George 
Marshall  High  School  near  McLean  tore  the 
car  down  and  refurbished  It  to  near -new 
quality,  Sarglnson  said.  The  cost  was  parts 
and  $1  for  labor. 

Construction  students  from  all  22  Fairfax 
County  high  schools  are  now  involved  in 
building  a  complex  of  eight  structures  at 
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Hemlock  0\erlcx)k  Regional  Park  neai 
ton.  This  project,  built  with  Northen 
glnla  Regional  Park  Authority  money, 
be  an  environmental  campus  where 
can    take   overnight   field   trips   for 
study. 

About  50  of  the  students  are  at  the 
site  all  day  and  have  their  English 
clal   studies  classes   in   the  woods. 

While  Arlington  Is  the  first  to  co 
vocational  programs  In  one  complex, 
drla  has  plans  to  follow  suit  In  1976 
vocational  complex  at  T.  C.  Williams 
School,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
Ing  toward  opening  some  area  vocatlona  I 
ters  that  will  Include  programs  of 
services,  marketing,  and  construction 

Some  of  these  are  due  to  be  opened 
fall,  and  gradually  will  replace  the 
al  vocational  schools  In  the  District 
offered    its    special    training    only    to 
students  In  the  school. 

The  high  school  vocational  progran}s 
structured  to  provide  the  basics  for 
ued  study  specialized  at  area  Junior 
and  technical  schools.  Often  one  or  two 
bevond    high    school    is    required    to 
skilled  Jobs. 

"We  don't  want  students  to  have  to 
four  years  In  college  to  find  out  what 
want  to  do."  Dr.  Crawford  said.  "We  wi  n 
let   them   know   what   options   are   opi  • 
them  early  on,  and  have  them  know 
different  types  of  work  and  become 
In   appropriate  technical  training  and 
demlc   instruction   that   will   prepare 
for  Jobs. 

"One  high  school  girl  told  me  she  w 
to  major  In  medical  research  In 
Dr.  Crawford  said.  "I  asked  her  whj 
she  said  she  had  picked  that  field  out 
college  catalogue.  She  didn't  know  an. 
about  It — the  hours,  the  pluses  and  ml 
The  requirements  or  whether  she  ever 
the  aptitude  for  It. 

"My  own  son  decided  In  high  school 
an  economist  because  he  read  where  I 
one  of  the  highest  paying  Jobs.  But  he 
know  what  the  Job  entailed  until  hi! 
two  years  In  college.  It's  a  sad  story 
happens  all  the  time." 

His  son  went  on  to  get  a  master's 
in  education.  Dr.  Crawford  added,  but 
works  as  a  paint  foreman  because  that 
better  than  work  he  could  find  In  his  c 
major. 
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FOOD  PRICES  DROP  AT  THE  F^RM 
BUT  NOT  AT  THE  SUPERMARB  ET 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.   Presiden 
part  of  my  continuing  interest  irr 
prices,  as  chairman  of  the  Subco 
tee  on  Consumer  Economics.  I  chiired 
hearings  at  the  end  of  May  on 
Ing  and  retailing  practices  which 
crease  the  price  or  lower  the  qualify 
food  to  the  consumer.  Our  witnesses 
vided  numerous  examples  of  such  „ 
tices  and  the  subcommittee  plans  U 
their  testimony  as  a  basis  for  further 
hearings 

A  problem  which  all  our  witnessei 

knowledged  was  the  level  of 

tion  in  both  food  processing  and  rekail- 
ing.  In  the  cereal,  soup  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  Industries,  three  or 
firms  completely  dominate  the  market 
In  retailing,  some  cities,  like  Washing 
ton.  D.C..  are  at  the  mercy  of  two.  tjree 
or  four  large  chains.  It  has  been 
mated    by    Federal    Trade 
staff  that  the  consumer  pays  an  _ 
S2.3  billion  in  food  bills  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  competition  in  the 
marketing  system. 
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The  retail  food  chains  have  often 
countered  this  argument  by  claiming  that 
their  profit  margins  are  already  so  low 
that  prices  are  at  a  minimum.  However, 
Dr.  Russell  Parker,  an  economist  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  told  our 
subcommittee  that — 

We  often  hear  that  prices  charged  by  groc- 
ery chains  cannot  be  greatly  afi'ected  by  con- 
centration or  other  structural  variables  be- 
cause their  proflt-to-sales  ratios  are  low. 
Most  food  chains  do  have  profit-to-sales  In 
the  two  to  five  percent  range  before  taxes. 
A  look  at  the  evidence  shows  that  prices  can 
be  reduced  and  profits  are  not  driven  to  neg- 
ative levels.  ...  In  recent  years  low-margln 
retailers  have  been  among  the  most  profitable 
firms  In  the  food  chain  business. 

The  cost  and  profits  derived  from  food 
processing  also  increase  retail  prices. 
Testimony  from  the  agribusiness  ac- 
countability project  showed  that  profits 
of  some  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  pro- 
cessors increased  between  23  and  110  per- 
cent during  1973.  Although  food  market- 
ing firms  were  in  some  cases  recouping 
losses  suffered  during  price  and  wage 
controls,  the  subcommittee  intends  to 
closely  monitor  the  profit  performance 
of  these  firms  during  this  year. 

In  this  period  of  high  food  prices,  the 
movement  of  the  farm-retail  price  spread 
merits  special  attention.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  since  June  1973,  the  farm-re- 
tail spread  has  increased  by  25.3  percent. 
In  the  last  several  months  farm  prices 
have  declined.  In  the  last  2  months  alone 
they  have  dropped  16  percent.  Yet  there 
has  been  httle  reflection  of  this  decline 
at  the  retail  level.  Even  Dr.  Paarlberg, 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  expressed 
surprise  that  retail  food  prices  had  only 
declined  by  0.3  percent  in  April.  He  in- 
dicated that  USDA  had  expected  retail 
prices  to  drop  at  least  1  percent  given 
the  sharp  decline  in  farm  prices.  Nor- 
mally retail  prices  lag  slightly  behind 
when  farm  prices  drop.  I  intend  to  follow 
movements  in  the  spread  this  year  and 
to  question  food  retailers  before  the  sub- 
committee if  adjustments  In  retail  food 
prices  are  not  made  soon. 

The  subcommittee  Intends  to  investi- 
gate a  number  of  other  issues  relating  to 
food  prices  during  further  hearings  this 
year.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
the  recent  action  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  In  abandoning  an  investi- 
gation of  retail  food  chains  in  Washing- 
ton. Furthermore,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  recently  begun  a  wide- 
ranging  study  of  the  entire  food  market- 
ing industry  which  we  expect  to  follow 
closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  excellent 
testimony  presented  by  our  witnesses  fol- 
low my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Statemdnt  bt  Russell  C.  Parker,  Assistant 

TO  THE   Director,   BtJREAtr  of  Economics, 

FEDERAL     TRADE     COMMISSION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Economics.  I  am 
Russell  C.  Parker.  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  Economics.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sion.' It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
Committee  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  con- 
centration In  the  food  processing  and  retail- 
ing industries  and  the  consequences  of  this 
concentration  for  the  consumer. 

The  best  single,  generally  available,  meas- 
ure for  evaluating  the  Importance  of  mo- 
nopoly in  Industries  Is  the  level  of  market 
concentration.  The  degree  of  product  differ- 
entiation between  the  outputs  of  competing 
sellers  and  the  difficulty  faced  by  potential 
entrants  are  also  Important  but  the  exist- 
ence of  these  leads  to,  and  therefore  are 
highly  correlated  with,  high  concentration. 

The  level  of  concentration  In  a  product 
market  indicates  the  extent  to  which  com- 
peting seUers  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  selling  strategies  of  others.  Market  con- 
centration ratios  are  an  Index  of  the  degree 
of  Interdependence  of  firms.  Competitors  in 
unconcentrat^  markets  are  each  so  small 
they  are  not  concerned  with  possible  com- 
petitor reactions  when  choosing  their  m£ir- 
ketlng  strategies.  When  concentration  is 
substantial,  the  Interdependence  of  leading 
firms  Is  so  great  that  strong  communities  of 
interest  develop  to  Identify  and  avoid  those 
strategies  most  likely  to  lead  to  competitive 
reactions  which  are  destructive  to  profits. 
Strong  price  rivalry  is  usually  the  first  to  be 
Identified.  This  situation  Is  called  oligopoly. 
When  concentration  is  great  enough — this 
Is  when  all  firms  can  act  without  fear  of 
effective  dissent  In  achieving  Joint  profit 
maximization — monopoly  exists.  The  several 
firms  acting  together  In  this  fashion  are 
generally  referred  to  as  participating  In  a 
shared  monopoly.  Competition  in  concen- 
trated, oligopolistic  type,  industries  mainly 
occurs  in  terms  of  product  variations,  addi- 
tional advertising  and  services. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Censvs  computes  con- 
centration statistics  which  show  the  percent 
of  production  or  sales  In  c  market  accounted 
for  by  the  4,  8.  or  20  largest  producers.  These 
measures  are  computed  for  manufacturing 
Indvistries  about  three  years  after  each  reg- 
ular Census  year  which  is  supposed  to  be 
every  five  years.  The  latest  Census  year  for 
which  complete  concentration  data  are  cur- 
rently available  Is  1967.  On  two  occasions 
since  World  War  II,  1966  and  1970.  the  Census 
has  provided  very  limited  concentration  tab- 
ulations based  on  its  annual  survey  of  man- 
ufacturers. In  addition  to  manufacturing, 
grocery  retailing  concentration  ratios  for  230 
metropolitan  areas  are  computed  by  Census 
every  Census  year  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  most  recent  tabulations  are 
for  1967.  What  do  these  concentration  data 
show  about  the  state  of  competition  in  food 
processing  and  retailing? 

How  has  concentration  changed?  Between 
1958.  the  Census  year  and  1970  there  were 
several  definitional  changes  which  make 
comparisons  over  time  difficult.  However,  an 
analysis  of  concentration  changes  Is  possible 
for  the  31  industries  whose  definitions  re- 
mained unchanged.  Of  these  31,  fourteen 
showed  concentration  increases  of  more  than 
two  percentage  points  and  nine  showed  de- 
clines of  that  magnitude.  In  other  words 
there  was  an  upward  shift  In  concentration. 
Of  the  redefined  industries,  five  caused  the 
industry  to  move  to  a  lower  concentration 
category  and  three  caused  changes  In  the  re- 
verse direction.  The  downward  moving  Indus- 
tries were  quite  large  and  in  net  the  re- 
definitions caused  a  significant  downward 
shift  In  the  distribution  of  industries. 

The  most  significant  concentration  In- 
creases In  the  1958  to  1970  period  were  con- 


■  This  statement  represents  only  the  views 
of  a  member  of  the  PTC  staff.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be,  and  should  not  be  construed 
as,  representative  of  an  official  Comn;lssion 
policy. 
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fectionary  products,  beer  and  wine  Indus- 
tries. Mergers  and  high  advertising  expendi- 
tures were  Important  factors  in  each  of  these 
Industries.  The  brightest  spot  In  the  con- 
centration picture  is  meat  packing  (2011). 
This  is  a  very  Important  Industry  accounting 
for  about  10  percent  of  all  food  Industry 
value  added  and  nearly  one  out  of  five  dol- 
lars spent  by  consumers.  Since  World  War  II 
meat  packers  went  down  from  41  percent  to 
23  percent.  Meat  packing  (2011)  Is  an  area 
where  advertising  Is  unimportant  and  con- 
sumers are  aided  in  their  purchase  of  meat 
by  U.S.  Government  inspection  and  grading. 
Besides  the  high  and  probably  Increasing 
level  of  concentration  in  individual  food  in- 
dustries, concentration  is  also  high  for  food 
manufacturing  overall  because  of  the  multi- 
Industry  participation  of  large  food  manu- 
facturing corporations.  Just  50  food  manu- 
facturing corporations  control  most  of  the 
Important  producing  position  In  all  of  the 
individual  industries  and  product  classes  ac- 
cording to  Census  Biu-eau  tabulation.  These 
fifty  corporations  owned  half  of  all  food  man- 
ufacturing assets  In  1965  and  there  Is  an  In- 
creasing trend.  The  50  largest  of  1950  con- 
trolled less  than  42  percent  and,  since  1965, 
asset  concentration  with  the  50  largest  has 
continued  to  increase  to  where  I  estimate 
that  the  current  50  largest  companies  may 
account  for  close  to  60  percent  of  total  food 
manufacturing  assets. 

Concentration  of  profits  and  advertising 
expenditures  Is  even  greater  than  assets  and 
is  also  increasing.  Whereas  the  50  largest 
companies  controlled  50  percent  of  assets  In 
1964,  they  accounted  lor  61  percent  of  profits 
and  nearly  90  percent  of  television  advertis- 
ing. 

All  of  the  Increase  in  concentration  of  food 
manufacturing  assets  within  the  50  largest 
food  manufacturers  between   1950  and  1965 
was   due  to  mergers.  Although  some  of  the 
merger    activity    was    horizontal    in    nature, 
most    was   conglomerate.   This   was   particu- 
larly true  of  mergers  taking  place  after  the 
early  1950s.  The  conglomerate  activity  was 
primarily    the   acquisition   of   companies   In 
related  products  or  in  the  same  product  but 
in    different    geographic    markets.    Acquired 
firms  were  often  large.  Many  ranked  among 
th»  largest  food  manufacturers  prior  vO  being 
acquired.  Many  were  substantial  advertisers 
of  well  kno.vn  food  product  brands.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  significant  to  observe  the  change 
in  advertising  after  acquisition.  Almost  im- 
mediately the  average  amount  of  advertising 
expenditure    for    the    acquired    brands    was 
doubled,  with  television  advertising  showing 
the    greatest    Increase.    Another    interesting 
fact  is  that  acquisition  was  almost  the  sole 
route  by  which  the  largest  companies  entered 
new  industries.  FTC  detailed  product  data  for 
the  20  largest   food  manufacturers  sho'.ved 
that  nearly  90  percent  of  the  product  areas 
entered  by  the  companies  were  directly  trace- 
able to  merger.  Others,  that  could  not  be  def- 
initely traced,  were  likely  due  to  merger.  Only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  entries  Into  new 
product  areas  could  be  definitely  Identified 
as  internal  expansion.  The  very  low  research 
and  development  expenditures  of  the  largest 
food  manufacturers  are  con.slstent  with  this 
finding.  Worley  found  that  food  manufactur- 
ing   was    the    only    major    Industrial    group 
where  there  was  an  Inverse  relationship  be- 
tween size  of  firm  and  the  number  of  research 
and   development    personnel    per    1.000   em- 
ployees. The  picture  that  emerges  from  these 
data  and  others,  such  as  use  of  field  sales 
force  personnel  and  advertising  intensity,  is 
that  large  food  manufacturers  are  primarily 
concerned  with  exploitation  of  product  areas 
developed  originally  by  smaller  firms.  The  ex- 
ploitation  by  large  corporations   is  mainly 
based  on   competition   reducing   advertising 
and  other  forms  of  product  differentiation. 

Since  the  1960'8,  merger  activity  Involvtug 
food  companies  has  remained  very  vigorous. 
The  rate  of  acquisition  of  larger  food  manu- 


facturing companies  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  merger 
series  of  acquired  companies  with  more  than 
$10  million  in  assets  shows  that  111  such 
companies  were  acquired  In  the  two  decades 
between  1948  and  1968.  In  Just  three  years. 
1969  through  1971,  46  such  companies  have 
been  acquired.  Food  industry  mergers,  as  a 
share  of  aU  mining  and  manufacturing  large 
mergers,  have  Increased  by  nearly  half.  The 
food  industries  are  facing  a  major  threat  to 
their  small  and  medium  size  viable  firms. 

Now  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the  im- 
portance of  monopoly  in  food  retaUing.  Con- 
centration in  grocery  retailing  is  showing  a 
strong  upward  trend.  Just  20  large  grocery 
chains  accounted  for  40  percent  of  total 
grocery  store  sales  In  the  United  States  in 
1970,  according  to  Census  tabulations.  This 
was  a  one-third  Increase  from  the  30  percent 
controlled  by  the  20  largest  chains  in  1954. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  none  of  the  20 
largest  is  a  national  chain.  This  is  important 
because  competition  in  grocery  retailing  oc- 
curs at  the  local  level.  Few  consumers  con- 
sider traveling  to  another  city  to  purchase 
groceries.  At  the  city  level,  concentration  In 
grocery  retailing  Is  high  and  Increasing.  For 
the  200-plus  metropolitan  areas  defined  by 
the  Census,  the  four  largest  corporate  grocery 
chains  accounted  for  an  average  of  51.1  per- 
cent of  sales  In  1967.  In  1954,  the  4-chaln 
average  was  only  45.5  percent.  If  the  Census 
would  tabulate  voluntary  and  cooperative 
food  chains  on  a  consolidated  basis  rather 
than  by  individual  store  ownership,  the  aver- 
age 4-chaln  percentage  would  be  several 
points  higher. 

The  national  average  of  all  cities  hides  the 
fact  that  In  many  individual  cities,  concen- 
tration Is  very  high.  Washington.  DC.  Is  one 
of  those  cities.  Here  In  the  WashUigton 
metropolitan  area,  four  chains  accounted  for 
70.3  percent  of  sales  In  1967  and  private 
sources  Indicate  that  the  percentage  has  In- 
creased since  1967. 

Major  studies  of  grocery  retaUlng,  Includ- 
ing those  of  the  staff  oi  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Wailonal  Commission 
on  Pood  Marketing,  have  found  significant 
barriers  to  entry  and  significant  pecuniary 
advantages  of  size  to  the  largest  established 
food  chains  In  local  markets.  The  latter  are 
especially  Important  In  the  areas  of  news- 
paper advertising  and  purchasing.  The  largest 
chains  also  have  strategies  available  to  them 
In  building  and  remodeling  stores  and  in 
pricing  that  can  discourage  entrants.  Given 
these,  there  is  little  Sope  In  sight  of  a  quick 
erosion  of  existing  asvels  of  concentration 
In  grocery  retailing  or  even  a  reversal  ol 
present  upward  trends. 

What  Is  the  evidence  that  oligopoly  leads 
to  higher  prices?  Two  types  of  collusive  ac- 
tions lead  to  higher  than  competitive  prices. 
One  type  is  explicit  price-flxlng;  the  second 
Is  tacit  price-fixing. 

Explicit  price-fixing  is  the  classic  collusive 
arrangement  when  seUers  meet  secretly  In 
hotel  rooms.  This  kind  of  prlce-flxlng  still 
takes  place.  Some  Industries  are  prone  to  this 
kind  of  conspiracy.  The  high  level  of  con- 
centration in  regional  markets  of  the  baking 
and  dairy  industries  enhances  the  opportu- 
nity for  firms  to  get<  together  and  fix  prices. 
These  two  Industries  have  a  history  of  ex- 
tensive consplratorCal  behavior. 

The  Bakers  of  Washington  case,  successful- 
ly prosecuted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion In  the  mld-1960's.  Is  an  example.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  price-fixing,  the  lead- 
ing bakers  of  the  State  of  Washington  con- 
spired among  themselves  and  with  the  larg- 
est food  chains  In  the  area,  one  of  which 
operated  Its  own  baking  plant,  and  succeeded 
In  raising  the  price  of  bread  paid  by  resi- 
dents of  the  State  by  15  to  20  percent  over 
a  10-year  period  extending  from  the  mld- 
1950's  to  the  mld-1960's.  An  antitrust  Inves- 
tigation was  ultima  ,.  begun  and,  upon 
conviction   of   the   coinp.,  .les    Involved   for 


price-fijtlng,  prices  dropped.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  found  that  the  whole- 
sale bakers  and  the  leading  retailers  In  the 
conspiracy  area  had  met  frequently  at  State 
trade  association  meetings  and  that,  by 
means  of  agreements  or  understandings 
reached  at  those  meetings,  had  suppressed 
price  competition  at  Iwth  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels  and  established  and  maintained 
uniform  and  noncompetitive  prices.  Before 
the  conspiracy,  Seattle  prices  were  nearly 
Identical  to  the  national  average.  During  the 
period  of  the  conspiracy,  they  were  between 
15  and  20  percent  higher.  Consumers  in  the 
State  of  Washington  paid  approximately  $30 
million  more  for  their  bread  than  they  would 
have  paid  If  local  prices  had  been  the  same 
as  the  national  average  during  the  period  of 
the  conspiracy.  FoUowliig  the  conclusion  of 
this  antitrust  action,  vigorous  price  com- 
petition developed;  the  Seattle  price  level 
ultimately  dropped  well  below  the  overall 
national  average.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  the  vigorous  price  competition 
reduced  bakers'  profits,  its  main  effect  was 
to  Increase  efficiency  by  driving  many  Ineffi- 
cient firms  out  of  the  market. 

The  same  Economic  Report  which  analyzed 
the  State  of  Washington  situation  analyzed. 
In  depth,  the  price  behavior  In  five  other 
areas.  These  areas  were  chosen  for  study 
without  regard  to  any  known  price  behavior. 
Two  of  the.se  areas  were  found  to  have  prices 
above  the  national  average  and  trends  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  the  Bakers  of  Washing- 
ton case.  In  both  Instances,  the  Department 
of  Justice  brought  suits  based  on  the  analysis 
and  won  victories.  In  Baltimore,  where  sub- 
sequent price  data  have  been  analyzed,  the 
average  price  of  bread  appears  to  have 
dropped  approximately  15  percent.  In  doing 
so,  an  estimated  $5  million  a  year  In  con- 
sumer overcharge  which  had  existed  for  a 
ten-year  period  was   eliminated. 

The  frequency  of  explicit  price-fixing  Is 
not  well  documented  since  it  is  done  In 
secrecy.  Investigations  are  initiated  only  In 
those  Instances  where  pricing  patterns 
strongly  suggest  collusive  behavior  or  when 
someone  becomes  an  Informer. 

The  above  Is  an  Illustration  of  an  explicit 
price  conspiracy.  Although  I  do  not  Intend 
to  minimize  the  Importance  of  such  con- 
spiracies, available  data  and  analysis  in- 
dicate that  tacit  price  collusion  Is  much 
more  pervasive.  Tacit  price  collusion  Is  the 
typical  conduct  of  oligopolies.  It  results  from 
the  various  forms  of  price  leadership  prac- 
ticed in  oligopolistic  Industries.  A  large  and 
growing  number  of  statistical  studies  are 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  dimensions  of  market 
structure  and  profit  rates,  gross  markups 
and  cost-price  margins.  The  relationships 
are  very  similar  In  widely  different  indus- 
trial sectors  and  In  statistical  formulations 
that  use  different  data  sets  and  statistical 
techniques. 

Tlie  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  conducted  two  such  analyses  that  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  food  Industries. 
One  develops  the  relationship  between  con- 
centration, advertising  intensity,  and  other 
structural  variables,  and  the  level  of  profits 
of  food  manufacturers. 

Where  4-firm  concentration  averaged  40 
percent  and  advertlsing-to-sales  concentra- 
tion averaged  1  percent,  companies  earned 
an  average  profit  rate  of  6.3  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  industries  where  4-flrm  con- 
centration averaged  70  percent  and  advertis- 
ing expenditures  averaged  5  percent  of  sales, 
there  was  an  average  net  profit  rate  of  15.9 
percent.  Another  variable  to  the  analysis 
(not  summarized  In  table  3)  shows  that 
firms  holding  the  dominant  positions  In  the 
industries  enjoy  even  higher  profit  rates.  In 
short,  this  means  that  the  high  frequency 
of  moderate  and  high  concentration  indus- 
tries in  food  manufacturing  (table  1)  Is  hav- 
ing a  great  effect  on  consumer  prices. 
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We  often  hear  that  prices  charged 
eery   chains   cannot    be   greatly   a 
concentration  or  other  structural 
because  their  proflts-to-sales  ratios 
Most  food  chains  do  have  proflts-to 
the  2  to  5  percent  range  before  taxes 
at  the  evidence,  however,  shows  thajt 
can  be  reduced  and  proflta  are  not  _, 
negative  levels.  A  study  by  the  stall 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shows 
discounting  In  Washington,  DC.  .. 
a  3  percent  reduction  in  prices  and 
stUl    earned    profits.    In    recent    y 
margin  retailers  have  been  among 
profitable  firms  In  the  food  chain 

There  have  been  wide  swings  In 
gross  markups  of  chains  yet  Industry 
rates    have    experienced    remarkabl] 
year-to-year    variation.    Between    thi» 
1930's  and  lOSO's  average  gross  margL 
creased   almost   10  percentage   polntf 
was  due  mainly  to  the  supermarket 
tlon.   Prom    1950   to   1965   average 
climbed  again  to  the  early  1930'8  lev^l 
was  due  mainly  to  trading  stamps,  , 
chance,  more  expensive  stores,  added  . 
services,    increased    advertising,    and 
nonprlce   elements   of   competition, 
lying  this  shift  to  nonprlce  factors 
principal  dimension  of  competition  ■. 
outbreak  of  a  major  merger  movement 
eliminated  entry  of  chains  Into  each 
markets  as  a  significant  competitive 
In  the  mld-1960"s  antl-competltlve 
by   large   grocery   chains   were   cur 
an  FTC  merger  policy  and  there  Is 
that  competition  which  had   been 
by  the  mergers  has  resumed.  Since  1961 
margins  have  dropped  by  more  than  . 
centage  point.  Considering  that  annuid 
store  sales  are  over  $100  bUllon,  evei 
centage  point  decline  In  gross  margins 
an    additional   saving   to   consumers 
btlUon. 
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Statimznt   of   the   Agribusikbss 
ABn-rrv   Project   Before   the   Joini 
NOMic  Committee 

( Presented  by  Susan  DeMarco  and 
High  tower) 

President  Nixon,  Intending  to 

himself  as  the  farmer's  friend. 

the  verbal  equivalent  of  stepping  in 
cow  pattle   What  he  did  was  to  say. 
never  had  It  so  good."  As  you  might  „ 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  that  out 
farm  country. 

Not   only  was   the   President's 

bad  politics,  it  was  wrong.  No  one 
that  better  than  farmers.  Sure,  the  f_ 
Income  was  up  in  1973.  but  two  facts  1 
tlcular  bother  farmers  about  the 
statement.  First,  farmers  neither  ^. 

exorbitant  food  prices  of  1973,  nor 

profit  most  from  them— It  was  food 
dlemen  that  continued  to  take  the  b 
out  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar 
ond,  the  President  was  trying  to  make 
leal  hay  out  of  a  temporary  price  boom 
already  is  fizzling  out — 1974  does 
all  that  great  to  farmers. 

UnjDLKMSN  KXVES  HAD  IT  SO  COOO 

Consider  the  first  question:  who  ^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  1973  was 
year  for   farm   Income,   especially   for 
and  livestock  farmers.  As  It  turns 
ministration  publicists  were  a  bit 
oua  in  their  initial  claims  for  farm 
and   they  had   to  revise  their  eariy 
downward  by  $2  billion.  And  there 
Blderable  doubt  that  all  of  that  $24 
In  farm  income  actually  ended  up 
farm,  slnca  a  good  many  corpora t« 
sors  and  marketers  of  such  comi 
eggs  and  poultry  get  counted  aa    . 
These  quibbled  aside,  however,  1973 
a  bad  year  to  have  been  a  farmer 

But    it   was    not    the    kind    of   year 
warrants  being  singled  out  In  a 
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press  conference.  Even  with  the  record  In- 
come levels  of  1973.  farmers  received  only  46 
cents  out  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  The 
rest  went  to  corporate  middlemen.  And  lest 
you  think  that  every  farmer  In  America  Is 
drawing  46  cents  every  time  a  consumer  lays 
down  a  dollar,  you  ought  to  know  that  most 
farmers  never  see  that  kind  of  ratio.  For 
example,  the  chicken  that  you  pay  $1.50  for, 
pays  the  chicken  farmer  six  cents.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics  shows  that  a 
can  of  peaches  cost  consumers  41  cents  last 
year,  but  the  peach  farmer  got  only  7  cents 
of  It.  You  spent  28  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white 
bread,  and  only  4  cents  of  It  trickled  back  to 
the  wheat  farmer.  That  can  of  corn  that  cost 
you  a  quarter  returned  only  3  cents  to  the 
farmer. 

At  a  time  of  skyrocketing  food  prices  and 
consumer  dlsgruntlement,  the  President 
pointed  to  farmers,  without  bothering  to 
mention  that  food  corporations  were  enjoy- 
ing even  better  times.  CatUe  ranchers  are 
said  to  have  done  especially  well  In  1973.  but 
none  did  anywhere  near  as  well  as  such 
corporate  cowboys  as  Iowa  Beef  Processors, 
with  a  77  Tc  profit  increase  last  year,  or 
Missouri  Beef  Packers,  with  a  110%  profit 
Increase.  And  food  processors  whined  all  last 
year  about  government  price  controls,  but 
they  whined  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  For 
example,  the  big  canners  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables did  much  better  than  the  farmers 
who  grow  the  stuff,  with  such  firms  as  Del 
Monte  taking  a  36%  profit  increase  In  1973. 
Campbell  soup  up  23%  and  Castle  &  Cook 
up  52%. 

pricks:  down  on  the  faem 
Food  middlemen  are  the  ones  who  never 
had  It  so  good,  and  now  they  are  having  it 
even  better.  Grocery  shoppers  undoubtedly 
are   puzzled    over   the   phenomenon   of   the 
"disappearing  price  drop"  in  our  food  econ- 
omy,   since    September    of    1973,    the    news 
media  has  been  reporting  each  month  that 
the  farm  value  of  food  has  been  falling.  But. 
somehow,  that  price  drop  on  the  farm  has 
not   made   its   way   Into   the  supermarkets. 
In  fact,  farm  prices  fizzled  16  %  from  Aug\ist 
to  December  of  last  year,  but  supermarket 
prices  remained  sizzling  hot.  Even  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  making  his  remark  In  March 
about  the  good  fortunes  of  American  farm- 
ers, the  price  they  were  being  paid  was  fall- 
ing for  the  sixth  straight  month.  whUe  the 
price    charged    to    consvuners   actually    was 
rUlng!   The  decrease  in  farm  prices  la  dis- 
appearing directly  Into  middleman  booUceep- 
ing.  Food  firms  complained  that  they  took 
a  beating  last  year  because  they  were  having 
to  pay  farmers  so  much  at  a  time  they  were 
trying  to  hold  consiuner  prices  down.  Non- 
sense.   Not    only   did    they   pass   all   of   the 
farmers'   Increase  right  through  to  the  be- 
leaguered  consumer,   but    they   attached   a 
sizeable  mark-up  of  their  own.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago  reports  that  food 
middlemen  Increased  their  take  from  con- 
sumers by  6.5%  in  1973.  That  is  an  increase 
exceeded  only  once  (1970)  In  the  last  twenty 
years.  And  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  these  firms  will  increase  their 
share  in  1974  at  a  rate  that  "may  be  more 
than  double  the  1973  Increase."  What  that 
means  is  that  consumers  wlU  pay  much  more 
for  food  this  year,  and  much  less  of  what 
they  pay  will  go  to  farmers. 

In  1973,  the  farmer  was  getting  46^  of  the 
food  dollar.  By  March  of  1974.  that  already 
had  fallen  to  43.8  cents.  In  April,  the  price 
of  farm  products  feU  another  5.5%,  and  It  is 
expected  to  fall  even  more  during  the  year 
But  the  retaU  price  of  food  Is  hardly  keeping 
pace.  The  Administration  Is  well-known  for 
Its  way  with  words  and  statistics,  but  a  re- 
mark earlier  this  month  by  Herbert  Stein, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nonUc  Advisors,  is  enough  to  drive  both 
farmers  and  consumers  crazy.  He  said,  "The 
declines  In  farm  product  prices  are  likely  to 
be  reflected  In  much  smaller  increases  in  re- 


taU  food  prices  that  occurred  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974"  (emphasis  supplied).  Only 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  can 
appreciate  the  logic  of  that. 

To  a  significant  degree,  this  level  of  profit 
Is  the  result  of  monopoly  power  In  the  food 
industry.  There  are  32,000  food  manufactur- 
ing firms,  but  100  of  those  make  71%  of  the 
profits.  Those  few  firms,  powerfully  situated 
between  millions  of  farmers  and  millions 
of  consumers,  are  the  decisive  force  In  the 
American  food  economy.  Dr.  William  Shep- 
herd, a  leading  authority  on  market  concen- 
tration, reports  that  the  food  Industry  falls 
well  within  the  category  of  "tight  oligopoly." 
with  the  average  four-firm  concentration 
within  the  Industry  being  55%. 

In  many  food  lines,  shared  monopolies 
exert  much  greater  control.  For  example  91 ', 
of  all  breakfast  cereal  Is  sold  by  four  firms 
(Kellogg,  General  MUls,  General  Foods  and 
Quaker).  Three  firms  (Dole,  Del  Monte,  and 
United  Brands)  sell  85%  of  all  the  bananas 
Oerbers  alone  sells  60%  of  baby  food  and 
Campbell  Soup  sells  90%  of  all  soup. 
costs:  up  on  the  farm 
The  Administration  has  made  a  mess  of 
our  food  economy  over  the  past  few  years. 
Now  they  are  allowing  monopolistic  food 
middlemen  to  extract  big  profits  from  the 
wreckage,  whUe  publicly  drawing  attention 
to  the  modest  and  long-overdue  profit  levels 
of  famUy  farmers.  That  alone  is  enough  to 
make  even  the  most  reticent  farmer  swear 
but  there  Is  another  harsh  economic  reality 
that  Is  squeezing  farmers  and  causing  them 
to  think  seriously  about  the  advice  of  old- 
time  populist  leader  Mary  E.  Lease:  "Raise 
less  corn  and  more  hell." 

That  reality  is  the  rise  In  farm  production 
costs.  Not  much  of  what  the  farmer  gets  stays 
In  his  pockets,  for  he  has  a  mess  of  bUls  to 
pay.  President  Nixon  missed  this  fine  point  of 
farm  finance  when  he  was  telling  farmers 
how  well  off  they  are.  As  farmers  move 
through  spring  plantings  they  are  massively 
pessimistic.  The  cost  of  their  production  sup- 
plies has  Increased  even  more  dramatically 
than  the  fizzling  of  farm  prices.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  predicts  that  farmers' 
expenses  in  1974  wlU  be  "more  than  $9  bil- 
lion above  last  year. 

A  corn  farmer  In  Iowa  told  the  Des  Moines 
RegUter  of  fertUlzer  prices  this  year  40'"; 
higher  than  last,  of  dlesel  prices  doubling 
since  last  year,  and  of  com  seed  that  has  gone 
from  $25  a  bushel  to  $37  a  bushel.  The  cost 
or  new  machinery  has  gone  out  of  sight,  and 
repair  of  old  machinery  is  about  as  costly— 
as  this  com  farmer  put  it,  "Tou  don't  need 
too  big  a  tmck  to  haul  away  $500  in  parts  " 
He  Is  having  to  sheU  out  this  kind  of  money 
now,  whUe  the  price  he  can  expect  for  his 
corn  already  has  tumbled  this  year  from  $3  25 
a  bushel  to  $2.27. 

At  work  here  Is  the  other  Jaw  of  the  cor- 
porate vise  that  Is  squeezing  family  farmers. 
There  may  be  a  profit  made  on  the  farm  in 
1974,  but  there  wUl  be  much  more  profit 
made  off  the  farmer.  Here's  a  sample  of  profit 
Increases  farm  supplies  already  have  had  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year: 

lAmount  In  p«rtent| 


Itt  quf  rtar  1974 


Firm 


Profit 
JncratM 


S«l«s 
ineruM 


Intemjtionil  Hirvnlcr.. 

Stiufler  Chemicjl [ 

Occidental  P»tro(*um.'."I 
FirtstOM  TIr*  t  Rubber 
Pfi2»r 


113 
SS 

716 
19 
33 


16 
31 

96 
17 
26 


Sourw:  "Busin«w  Week,"  Miy  11,  1974.  "Survey  of  Cor- 
portte  Pertormance;  First  Qiurter  1974."  pp.  70-90. 


To  put  these  profits  Into  perspective,  the 
average  profit  Increase  In  all  industries  in 
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this  first  quarter  was  16%.  Farm  suppliers 
might  be  said  to  have  never  had  It  so  good. 
And  again,  these  profits  can  be  traced  to  the 
existence  of  monopoly  power  within  the  In- 
dustries. For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd  reports 
that  the  four  leading  farm  machinery  firms 
hold  70%  of  the  relevant  market.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  staff  found  that  farm- 
ers were  overcharged  $251  million  In  1972  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  monopoly  power  in 
the  farm  machinery  industry.  The  four-firm 
concentration  ratio  In  the  chemical  Industry 
u  71%;  in  peUoleum  refining,  66%;  and  In 
tires,  71%. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  Nlxon- 
Butz  Administration  Is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
high-priced  food,  without  adequate  protec- 
tions for  farmers  and  consumers.  That  policy 
is  allowing  farm  input  corporations  to  In- 
crease their  prices  without  restriction  or 
serious  questioning.  It  Is  demanding  that 
family  farmers  Increase  production  and  lower 
their  prices,  ostensibly  to  lower  retail  prices. 
But  It  also  Is  allowing  processors,  marketers 
and  retailers  to  hold  consumer  prices  up  In 
order  to  Increase  their  margins  and  profit 
levels.  And.  as  the  final  straw.  It  Is  demand- 
ing that  consumers  pay  the  tab  while  swal- 
lowing the  official  line  that  all  this  Is  the  In- 
exorable workings  of  a  "free  market." 

Despite  the  divisive  rhetoric  that  has  come 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
the  past  months,  farmers  and  consumers  are 
not  enemies.  Even  at  the  height  of  last  year's 
food  crisis,  the  opinion  polls  consistently 
showed  broad  public  support  of  family  farm- 
ers, coupled  with  a  distrust  of  food  corpora- 
tions. Both  are  well-placed. 

The  question  Is  whether  there  will  be  any 
relief.  Consumers  and  farmers  alike  want  ac- 
tion. They  will  not  get  It  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  If  consumers  and  farm- 
ers ever  are  to  have  It  good  again,  they  must 
look  to  Congress. 

It  Is  possible  to  pursue  a  food  policy  that 
would  produce  Inexpensive  food,  happy  con- 
simiers  and  prosperous  farmers.  At  least  we 
ought  to  try  It.  But  It  Is  Impossible  to  lower 
food  prices  and  to  raise  farm  Income  without 
dealing  directly  with  the  structure  of  the 
food  economy.  President  Nixon,  in  his  1973 
farm  message,  said  that  It  was  time  to  "get 
the  government  off  the  farmer's  back."  The 
real  problem  Is  to  get  corporate  power  off  the 
farmer's  back,  not  to  mention  out  of  the 
consumer's  pocket.  That  means  such  action 
as  strong  anti-trust  enforcement  among 
farm  suppliers  and  food  middlemen;  serious 
consideration  of  such  protections  as  the 
Family  Farm  Act  and  collective  bargaining 
for  farmers;  establishment  of  an  Internation- 
al grains  reserve;  and,  development  of  a  re- 
gional marketing  system  utilizing  both  farm 
and  consumer  cooperatives. 

Statement  or  Don  Paablbebo,  Directob  or 
Agricttltttrai,  Economics,  USDA 

Over  the  past  couple  of  years,  marketing 
charges  and  food  prices  have  been  Increasing 
rapidly.  That  the  public  is  highly  concerned 
and  Insisting  on  an  explanation  Is  indeed 
understandable.  A  fairly  good  Idea  of  what 
has  been  happening  can  be  gotten  by  first 
looking  at  the  two  major  components  of  the 
price  of  food — one  going  to  the  farmer  and 
the  other  to  marketing  agencies.  The  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  develops  statistics 
showing  the  shares  of  the  retail  dollar  going 
to  each. 

FARM  and   market  SHARES  OF  THE  CONSUMER'S 
DOIX&B 

Retail  costs  and  farm  values  are  estimated 
monthly  for  66  Individual  food  products  In- 
cluded in  the  basket  of  foods  originating  on 
V3.  farms.  This  allows  derivation  of  a  farm- 
retail  spread  which  Is  an  estimate  of  the 
total  gross  margin  received  by  marketing 
firms  for  assembling,  processing,  transporting 
and  distributing  the  products  in  the  market 
basket.  The  market  basket  statistics  measure 


price  changes  of  fixed  quantities  of  food 
moving  through  retail  food  stores.  The 
quantity  weights  are  those  obtained  In  a 
consumer  expenditure  survey  In  the  early 
1960's  for  an  urban  household.  The  market 
basket  statistics  exclude  foods  sold  in  away- 
from-home  eating  places,  fishery  products 
and  Imported  foods. 

First  let's  review  the  long-term  trend  In 
these  statistics  (figure  1).  Between  1952  and 
1971,  retail  prices  of  tJ£.  farm  foods  In- 
creased 27  percent,  refiectlng  a  4  percent  in- 
crease In  farm  prices  and  a  46  percent  In- 
crease in  farm-reiall  spreads.  Thus,  during 
this  period  94  percent  of  the  rise  in  retail 
prices  of  farm  foods  was  due  to  the  rise  In 
farm-retaU  spreads.  The  remaining  6  percent 
was  due  to  the  rise  In  farm  value. 

Thus,  the  long-term  rise  in  the  level  of 
food  prices  was  due  to  persistently  and  re- 
lentlessly rising  market  margins.  Marketing 
margins  have  risen  nearly  every  year  In  the 
last  20  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  prices  have  moved 
up  and  down  and  have  only  recently  achieved 
the  level  of  1952.  Interim  years  have  seen  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  de- 
cline from  about  SO  cents  to  as  little  as  37 
cents.  The  farmer's  share  ranged  between  37 
and  41  cents  for  most  years  during  the  last 
decade.  This  past  year  it  rose  significantly 
averaging  46  cents  for  the  year,  up  from  40 
cents  In  1972.  The  farmer's  share  reached  52 
cents  In  August  of  last  year,  44  cents  in 
March,  and  It  may  now  be  closer  to  42  cents. 

As  we  have  observed,  changes  in  farm- 
retail  spreads  over  time  are  determined 
mainly  by  changes  In  the  accumulation  of 
charges  made  by  agencies  moving  products 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer. 

Recent  changes  In  market  basket  statistics 
immediately  before  and  during  economic 
controls  differ  dramatically  from  the  long- 
term  trend.  Since  August  1971,  when  eco- 
nomic controls  were  first  Imposed,  about  half 
of  the  rise  In  retail  prices  of  farm  food  was 
due  to  a  51  percent  rise  In  the  value  of  raw 
product  equivalents  at  the  farm  level.  The 
remaining  half  was  due  to  a  30  percent  rise 
In  the  farm-retaU  spread. 

Phase  I  and  Phase  II  appear  to  have  been 
Instrumental  in  holding  down  marketing 
margins.  Phase  III  and  Phase  IV  were  far  less 
effective.  In  Phase  IV  spreads  widened  at  an 
annual  rate  of  26  percent. 

Farm-retail  spreads  for  a  market  basket  of 
foods  from  U.S.  farms  pose  25  percent  from 
Augvist  1973  to  March  1974.  as  marketing 
firms  continued  to  recover  from  Increased 
operating  costs  and  the  effect  of  the  price 
freeze  last  summer.  Rising  wage  rates,  energy 
and  material  costs,  and  transportation 
charges  are  expected  to  continue  the  upward 
push  on  marketing  margins  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1974. 

Many  economists  are  forecasting  further 
substantial  increases  in  the  general  price 
level  this  year,  at  7  percent  or  more  depend- 
ing on  the  Impact  of  the  energy  crisis  and 
weather.  Historically,  the  trend  In  the  farm- 
retail  price  spread  for  food  has  tended  to 
ptkrallel  rather  closely  movements  In  the  gen- 
eral price  level.  This  parallel  Is  not  surpris- 
ing since  the  operating  needs  of  food  market- 
ing firms  are  fairly  similar  to  those  of  firms 
In  the  nonagrlcultural  sector.  Because  of  this 
relationship  and  the  expected  rise  In  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  farm-retail  spreads  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  substantially  In  1974.  Un- 
less restraint  Is  exercised,  the  retail  cost  of 
market  basket  foods  may  not  fully  reflect 
any  decrease  In  returns  to  farmers  that  may 
occur. 

Much  of  the  price  Increases  for  1973  and 
1974  have  reflected  strong  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  and  reduced  food  supplies. 
Increasing  employment,  higher  wages,  and 
longer  workweeks  boosted  personal  Incomes 
and  domestic  demand  for  food.  Meanwhile, 
a  number  of  conditions  significantly  reduced 
the  amount  of  food  available  for  consump- 
tion. Unfavorable  weather  conditions  reduced 


harvests  of  several  important  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops  and  seriously  hampered  grain 
and  soybean  harvests  during  the  fall  of  1972. 
causing  reduced  food  supplies  In  the  first  half 
of  last  year. 

Seriously  adding  to  this  setback,  produc- 
tion of  livestock  commodities  declined, 
largely  refiectlng  reduced  profitability  of 
livestock  and  poultry  feeding  during  much 
of  the  year  as  feed  grain  and  protein  meal 
prices  rose  sharply.  Price  ceUlngs  Imposed  on 
red  meats  In  late  March  of  1973  disrupted 
normal  marketing  patterns  and  created  un- 
certainty among  producers  about  expanding 
output  In  light  of  rapidly  rising  feed  costs. 

Overall,  the  farm-retail  spread  for  the 
market  basket  of  foods  averaged  6V4  percent 
higher  in  1973  than  In  1972,  continuing  a 
long-term  upward  trend.  The  1973  increase 
was  slightly  less  than  the  record  7^  percent 
Increase  that  occurred  In  1961  and  1970, 

COMMODITT    BICHUCHTS 

The  farmer's  share  and  marketing  margins 
vary  widely  for  Individual  products.  This  is 
as  expected  since  products  differ  In  the 
handling  and  processing  methods  required. 
Nonetheless  margins  for  all  groups  of  simi- 
lar iuods  have  widened  since  last  year  (table 
3).  Spreads  for  fresh  vegetables,  which  have 
risen  more  than  the  average  of  all  foods  over 
the  years,  widened  17  percent  from  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year  to  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Spreads  for  poultry,  usually  rela- 
tively stable.  Increased  24  percent.  Meat  mar- 
gins, however,  registered  the  largest  gain  for 
all  commodity  groups,  averaging  34  percent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Beef 

There  has  been  much  concern  recently 
over  the  relationship  between  what  farmers 
get  for  their  cattle  tuid  what  consumers  pay 
for  beef.  Fed  cattle  prices  have  declined 
severely  since  February,  but  retail  prices  of 
beef  have  been  slow  In  reflecting  this  de- 
crease. In  the  short  run.  farm-retail  spreads 
generally  vrlden  when  livestock  prices  are 
falling  and  narrow  when  livestock  prices  are 
rising.  The  livestock  price  decline  left  cat- 
tle feeders  again  In  a  serious  loss  position, 
one  they  had  been  in  most  of  the  time  since 
last  September  as  a  result  of  high  prices  paid 
for  feeder  cattle  and  feed. 

As  noted  In  April  2  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations  of  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Conunlttee,  by  J.  Davraon  Ahalt,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  concerned  over 
the  cattle  feeders'  financial  situation  and  has 
taken  steps  to  remove  bottlenecks  in  distri- 
bution channels  and  to  Improve  prices  to 
cattle  feeders. 

We  are  also  concerned  over  high  prices 
that  consumers  have  to  pay  for  beef.  When 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  cattle  market 
earlier  this  year,  Secretary  Butz  reacted  by 
urging  retailers  to  bring  retail  prices  down 
more  In  line  with  the  cattle  and  beef  mar- 
kets and  thus  move  the  larger  supplies  of 
beef  Into  consumption.  He  also  urged  re- 
tailers to  promote  beef  through  sf>eclal  sales 
programs. 

Retail  meat  prices  have  declined  In  both 
March  and  April.  During  the  month  of 
March,  the  average  price  of  Choice  grade  beef 
products  was  down  7.8  cents  per  pound  from 
February.  In  April,  retail  prices  were  nearly 
at  the  level  they  were  when  celling  prices 
were  imposed  In  March  1973.  but  the  market- 
ing spread  was  about  8  cents  higher  per  re- 
tall  pound.  The  carcass-retail  portion  of  the 
total  spread,  mainly  charges  for  retailing, 
wholesaling,  and  transportation,  accounted 
for  three-fourths  of  this  increase.  We  believe 
that  retailers  have  recently  reduced  their 
margins  and  prices.  This  will  encourage 
stepped  up  purchases  by  consumers  and  get 
beef  moving  through  the  marketing  system 
more  normally. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  fed  cattle 
marketings  were  down  sharply  from  a  year 
earlier,  but  larger  slaughter  of  non-fed  steers 
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and  heifers  and  cows  lifted  total  s 
to  near  last  year's  level.  Cattle 
tend  to  market  about  the  same  nulnber 
cattle  this  spring  as  last,  but  as  In  the 
total  slaughter  will  be  boosted  by 
fed  cattle.  In  the  summer,  an  Lncrea|e 
classes  Is  expected  with  total  slau 
ceedlng   spring    levels.    Fed    cattle 
early    May    were    near    841    per    100 
(Choice  grade  steers.  Omaha i.  TTils 
about  $5  from  a  year  earlier  and  nearly 
below   mid-January.   Prices  are 
strengthen  in  early  summer  before 
in  the  fall. 

Pork 
After  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
and  meat  markets  last  summer,  retiil 
prices  were  relatively  steady  until  the 
In  March  and  April. 

The  farm-retail  spread  for  pork 
even  more  rapidly  than  for  beef  as 
dropped  faster  than  retail  prtcea. 
retail  normally  lag  changes  on  the 
ket  to  some  extent.  However,  as  with 
the  large  magnitude  of  the  farm-retal 
Increase  was  most  unusual.  The 
pork  was  48  percent  higher  In  March 
year  than  In  March  a  year  earlier, 
crease   occurred   entirely    In   the    w 
retail  spread,  mainly  the  charges  for 
saling.   transportation   and   retailing, 
pork  prices  will  probably  trend  upwa  -d 
ing  the  spring  and  into  summer 
the  normal  seasonal  trend  of  declining  hog 
slaughter  and  rising  hog  prices. 

Hog  slaughter  this  spring  and  surmtier 
run  above  a  year  earlier.  On  March 
were  more  hogs  on  Corn  Belt  farms  In 
groups  that  will  be  marketed  In  the 
Weights  indicated  the  bulk  of  summ 
plies   will    be   off   slightly,    but  slau^ 
expected  to  be  larger  than  last  summi^ 
supplies   were   restricted   by   market 
tioiis   related   to   high  feed   costs 
celUng.s  on  meat. 

Barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets 
$38.40  per  100  pounds  during  January 
this   year,    up    $2.80   from   a   year 
prices  are  e.-ipecled  to  advance  from 
May  level  near  830  into  the  summer 
not    approach    last   August's    record 
Prices   may   reach   the   high   $30's 
summer. 

Bread 
Unprecedented  world  demand  and 
supplies  resulted  in  record-high  wheal 
last   year  and   early   this  year.   Mllle43 
able  to  pass  on  their  substantially  i 
costs   for   bread-type   flour   under  th  i 
ing  provisions  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Program.  On  the  other  hand,  baker 
tail  prices  were  constrained  until 
year.  From  August  to  March,  the  fam 
spread  widened  about  6.6  cents  a  loaJ , 
percent. 

The  retail  price  In  March  averaged 
per   one-pound   loaf — up   8.6  cents 
third  from  a  year  earlier.  This  is  the 
12-month  Increitse  on  record,  and 
total  of  all  Increases  In  bread  prices 
prior  19  years. 

Until  recently,  retail  bread  prices  i 
steadUy.  mostly  because  of  widening  Market- 
ing margins.  However,  the  sharp  bre*  I 
increase  during  the  last  12  months 
Increase  in  both  the  farm-retail 
th«  farm  value. 

The  retail   price   for   a   highly   m 
tured  food  such  as  bread  generally  is 
Influenced  by  changes  In  the  maxKetln 
gins  which  accoimt  for  the  largest  portion 
retail  price. 

Eggs  and  Poultry 
The  demand  for  eggs  and  poultry 
ceptlonally   strong   in    1973   due   In 
higher  prices  and  short  supplies  of 
pork.  Thus,  retail  and  farm  prices  o: 
frying  chickens,  and  turkeys  rose  supstan- 
tlaUy  from  1972. 

Producer  price  Increases  were  accompanied 
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by  rising  costs  of  Inputs,  particularly  feed. 
Peed  prices,  one  of  the  main  coet  compo- 
nents in  egg  production,  increased  56  per- 
cent over  1972. 

Marketing  costs  also  increased  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  feed  prices.  The  total 
farm-to-consunier  margin  averaged  25.6  cents 
per  dozen  on  Grade  A  large  eggs,  compared 
with  22.9  cents  per  dozen  in  1972.  The  retail 
margin  averaged  11  cents  per  dozen  eggs  dur- 
ing 1972  compared  with  9.1  cents  In  1972. 
The  farm-to-retall  margin  averaged  14.6  cents 
per  dozen  in  1973  and  13.8  cents  In  1972. 

The  farm-to-consumer  spread  for  frjrlng 
chickens  averaged  26.9  cents  per  pound  last 
year  compared  with  23  cents  in  1972.  Most  of 
this  17  p>ercent  Increase  occurred  In  the  re- 
tall  margin  which  rose  from  9.8  cents  per 
pound  in  1972  to  14.2  cents  In  1973. 

Additional  Information  on  prices  and  mar- 
gins for  eggs  was  presented  in  testimony  by 
George  Rogers  on  April  30.  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Relations  by  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee. 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Marketing  costs  and  margins  vary  widely 
for  different  fruits  and  vegetables.  Major 
marketing  costs  for  fresh  Items  are  the  retail 
store  margin,  representing  slightly  over  one- 
third  of  the  retail  price,  and  packing  costs, 
representing  15  percent.  For  processed  items, 
processing  costs  represent  about  half  of  the 
retail  price,  and  the  retail  store  margin  about 
20  percent. 

Labor  is  the  largest  cost  component  of  the 
retail  store  margin  for  fresh  and  processed 
Items  and  of  packing  costs  for  fresh  items. 
Containers  and  packaging  materials  com- 
prise the  lEU-gest  component  of  processing 
costs  for  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Marketing  margins  for  fresh  vegetables 
widened  In  1973,  continuing  a  long-term 
upward  trend.  Retail  prices  also  Increased  for 
all  major  fresh  vegetables.  Prices  were  par- 
ticularly high  in  the  winter,  spring,  and 
early  summer,  beca\ise  of  short  supplies  and 
strong  demand.  Supplies  of  onions  and  po- 
tatoes (stored  from  extremely  short  crops  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1972)  resulted  In 
extremely  high  retail  prices  imtil  new  sup- 
plies became  available  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1973. 

Short  supplies  and  temporarily  high  let- 
tuce prices  were  the  result  of  poor  weather 
conditions  In  California  and  Arizona.  Fresh 
vegetable  prices  were  moderated  some  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  as  increased  supplies 
became  available,  but  were  still  above  a  year 
earlier. 

Farm  prices  of  most  vegetables  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  In  1972,  The  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  vegetables  aver- 
aged nearly  36  percent  In  1973  up  from  32 
percent  In  1972.  The  marketing  spread  In- 
creased for  most  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables In  1972 '73 — In  some  cases  more  than 
the  retail  price  Increases, 

Higher  retail  prices  for  most  processed 
deciduous  fruits  resulted  from  smaller  sup_ 
plies.  Both  the  season's  pack  and  carrying 
were  below  the  previous  year.  Although  sup- 
plies of  processed  citrus  products  were  larger 
than  the  year  before,  retail  prices  remained 
stable  due  to  strong  demand. 

Canned  and  frozen  vegetable  supplies  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier;  however, 
strong  demand  and  brisk  movement  resulted 
In  higher  prices  in  1973, 

Farm  value  Increased  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
table Items.  However,  the  farmer's  share 
averaged  around  19  percent  In  1973,  about 
the  same  as  In  1972.  While  costs  of  market- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  Increased  during 
1973  and  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  Increases 
also  occurred  In  the  cost  of  production. 
Severe  shortages  of  many  farm  Inputs  have 
resulted  In  rapidly  Increasing  prices,  and 
costs  of  most  are  expected  to  continue  rising. 


Therefore,  production  as  well  as  marketing 
cost  Increases  will  create  some  pressure  for 
higher  retail  fruit  and  vegetable  prices  dur- 
ing coming  months. 

Two  commodities  experiencing  the  moet 
explosive  change  in  price  as  a  result  of 
strong  demand  and  short  supplies  were  dry 
beans  and  potatoes.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  retail  prices  for  dry  beans  (navy) 
averaged  66  cents  per  pound,  up  40  cents 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  farm  value  averaged 
42  cents,  32  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago; 
and  the  farm-retail  spread  was  24  cents, 
wider  by  8  cents.  Marketing  margins  for  po- 
tatoes widened  24.5  cents  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1974  over  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  for 
potatoes  averaged  $1.64  for  10  pounds,  up 
53  cents. 

THE  MAKEUP  OF  MARKETING  CHARGES 

The  Department's  annual  marketing  bill 
statistics  serve  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar. 
(The  marketing  bill  Is  an  estimate  of  total 
charges  for  processing.  transp>ortlng,  whole- 
saling and  retailing  foods  originating  on 
farms  In  this  country.  Including  foods  sold 
In  the  form  of  meals  In  restaurants  and  other 
eating  places.) 

In  1973  these  data  show  that  $83  billion, 
or  about  three-fifths  of  the  $134  billion 
consumer  expenditures  for  farm  foods,  went 
to  firms  for  assembling,  processing,  trans- 
porting, and  distributing  food.  Two-fifths 
went  to  farmers  to  cover  their  expenses  and 
provide  a  return  for  their  Investment,  labor 
and  management. 

Agency's  share  of  the  bill 
Among  the  various  marketing  agencies, 
retailing  and  eating  places  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  total  marketing  bill  in 
1973.  Processing  accounted  for  over  a  third  of 
total  costs.  Wholesaling,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  major  functions,  accounted  for  an 
eighth. 

Cost  and  profits  components  of  the  hill 
Dismantling  the  marketing  bill  Into  cost 
and  profit  components  reveals  that  labor  cost 
Is  the  dominant  element  followed  by  packag- 
ing and  transportation.  The  breakdown 
among  the  components  In  1973  was  as 
follows : 

Percent 

Labor 48 

Packaging 12 

Transportation,    Intercity 8 

Corporate  profit  before  taxes 4 

Business   taxes 4 

Interest,  repairs,  etc 4 

Depreciation   4 

Rent 3 

Advertising 3 

Energy  coat 3 

Other 7 

Total 100 

Labor. — Direct  labor  cost  for  marketing 
US.  farm  foods  amounted  to  $40.5  billion  In 
1973,  Last  year,  rising  labor  costs  accounted 
for  52  percent  of  the  $6  bUllon  Increase  in 
the  marketing  bill.  This  labor  cost  does  not 
Include  the  labor  engaged  In  for-hlre  trans- 
portation or  In  manufacturing  of  packaging 
materials  used  by  marketing  firms. 

Employment  In  food  marketing  has  gone 
up  only  about  15  percent  during  the  past 
decade  In  spite  of  a  20  percent  increase  In 
volume  of  food  handled  by  the  marketing 
system,  and  an  Increase  In  services  per  unit 
of  product.  The  farm  food  marketing  system 
employed  5.6  million  persons  (full-time 
equivalent  basis)  in  1972  compared  with  4,7 
million  In  1962.  These  workers  made  up 
about  7  percent  of  the  U.S.  civilian  labor 
force  In  1962  and  1972.  Employment  In  public 
eating  places  rose  more  during  this  period 
than  employment  In  processing,  wholesaling 
and  retailing. 

Since  1962,  earnings  of  employees  In  food 
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marketing  establishments  have  Increased 
about  5.0  percent  annually — closely  approxi- 
mating Increases  In  earnings  for  the  non- 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  In  the 
last  three  years  rlsmg  labor  cost  has  Im- 
pacted even  more  severely  as  hourly  earnings 
have  risen  7.3  percent  a  year.  Hourly  earnings 
in  February  1974  (latest  data  avaUable)  were 
2.9  percent  above  the  December  1973  level, 
indicating  an  annual  rate  of  11.2  percent. 

Hourly  labor  costs  of  food  marketing  firms 
increased  70  percent  since  1962.  This  would 
have  Increased  unit  labor  cost  and  food  prices 
substantially  more  if  output  per  man-hour 
had  not  dampened  the  effect  of  the  Increase 
in  hourly  earnings  by  about  a  third.  The 
Increase  In  output  per  man-hour  limited  the 
additional  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product 
marketed  to  47  percent. 

For  all  food  marketing  activities  including 
processing  and  retailing,  the  annual  Increase 
in  labor  productivity  during  1960-72  was  2.6 
percent.  The  rate  Is  now  about  2.2  percent 
per  year. 

Much  of  the  growth  In  labor  productivity 
has  resulted  from  Improvements  In  market- 
ing facilities  and  equipment.  These  Improve- 
ments have  been  achieved  by  large  expendi- 
tures for  new  plants,  warehouses,  stores,  and 
other  facilities.  For  example,  expenditures 
by  firms  manufacturing  food  and  kindred 
products  have  almost  tripled  In  the  last 
decade — increasing  from  $1.06  billion  in  1964 
to  $3,03  billion  In  1973. 

Rising  prices  of  new  plant  and  equipment 
have  eroded  some  of  the  cost  saving  of  sub- 
stituting capital  for  labor.  Prom  1962  to 
1973.  prices  of  new  plant  and  equipment  rose 
about  3.3  percent  per  year.  Since  1970.  the 
prices  paid  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
increased  around  4.5  percent  per  year.  Also, 
purchases  of  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
been  made  more  costly  by  higher  Interest 
rates.  Interest  rates  charged  to  business  have 
advanced  and  are  now  at  record  levels. 

Packaging. — Packaging  materials  repre- 
sented the  second  largest  cost  for  firms  mar- 
keting farm  foods  In  1973.  They  accounted 
for  12  percent  of  the  marketing  bill.  Food 
processors  are  the  large  users  of  packaging 
materials,  using  over  four-fifths  of  the  total 
used  by  all  food  marketing  firms.  The  value 
of  packaging  materials  used  for  farm-raised 
foods  Jumped  over  8  percent  last  year,  from 
$9.7  billion  to  $10.4  billion.  Most  of  this  was 
due  to  higher  prices,  with  only  about  1'^ 
percent  of  the  rise  due  to  Increased  quan- 
tity of  packaging  materials  used.  All  classes 
of  packaging  materials  rose  In  value  In  1973 
with  the  exception  of  textiles. 

Until  recent  years,  prices  of  packaging 
materials  were  relatively  stable.  Now  these 
materials  are  In  short  supply  and  prices  are 
rising  sufficiently  to  place  pressure  on  farm- 
retail  spreads.  Tight  supplies  put  two  pack- 
aging materials  particularly  In  the  news  In 
1973:  solid  fiber  and  corrugated  shipping 
boxes  .  .  .  and  grocery  bags.  The  price  of  the 
latter  Increased  14  percent  In  1973.  Paper 
boxes  and  grocery  bags  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  tight  supply  this  year  even  though 
mills  are  operating  much  closer  to  full  ca- 
pacity than  usual. 

Rail  and  Truck  Transportation. — The  cost 
of  shipping  food  by  rail  and  truck  was  $6,4 
billion  In  1973  or  about  8  percent  of  the 
marketing  bill.  This  does  not  Include  Intra- 
clty  truck  transportation  or  water  and  air 
transportation.  Transportation  costs  have 
risen  further  In  the  first  four  months  of  1974. 
For  example,  railroads  have  been  granted  a 
3  percent  surcharge  to  cover  rising  fuel  costs 
and  have  filed  for  a  10  percent  general  rate 
Increase.  Regulated  truckeirs  have  been 
granted  a  6  percent  fuel  surcharge  and  ex- 
empt truck  rates  have  also  risen  because  of 
Increased  fuel  costs  and  a  reduced  truck 
supply. 

Transportation  costs  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue upward  In  1974  as  a  result  of  high 
fuel  prices  and  the  reduced  supply  of  trans- 


portation services  due  to  reduced  speed  limits 
and  restrictions  on  fuel.  Also,  some  labor 
contracts  are  up  for  renegotiation  In  1974, 
and  truck  drivers  paid  on  a  nUeage  basis 
are  negotiating  mileage  pay  Increases  to  off- 
set effects  of  lower  speed  limits. 

Energy. — Direct  energy  cost  for  food 
mco-ketlng  firms,  excluding  transportation, 
amounted  to  over  $2.5  billion  In  1973,  ac- 
counting for  about  3  percent  of  the  market- 
ing bUl.  The  wholesale  price  Index  for  fuels 
and  power  increased  23  percent  from  1972  to 

1973.  the  same  as  the  Increase  between 
1962  and  1972.  In  recent  months,  energy  costs 
have  been  leading  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
other  marketing  Inputs.  The  fuel  and  power 
index  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  104 
percent  during  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  In 
all,  total  goods  and  services  increased  at  23 
percent  emnual  rate  for  the  first  3  months 
of  1974.  Coupled  with  Increased  wages.  If  the 
present  rates  are  sustained,  total  marketing 
cost  for  1974  could  rise  17  percent  or  $14.1 
billion.  This  would  bring  farm  food  market- 
ing almost  to  the  $100  billion  mark  for  the 
first  time  In  history.  Hopefully  fuel  price 
Increases  will  moderate  during  the  coming 
year  If  administrative  action,  such  as  re- 
storing Arab  oil  supplies,  stimulating  pro- 
duction of  new  oil,  and  better  utilization  of 
alternative  fuels  Is  effective  on  these  fronts. 

Corporate  Profits. — Higher  food  prices  are 
sometimes  attributed  to  profits.  Total  profits 
have  mcreased  over  the  years  as  volume  ot 
sales  has  grown.  However,  corporate  profits 
per  sales  dollar  (before  taxes)  of  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  processors  combined  now 
account  for  about  3  cents,  slightly  less  than 
a  decade  ago. 

Prom  a  decrease  over  the  past  two  years, 
profits  of  food  retailers  are  returning  to  his- 
torical levels.  Profits  (after  taxes)  of  15  lead- 
ing chains  Increased  to  0.9  percent  of  sales 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1973  from  0.5  per- 
cent of  sales  m  the  third  quarter.  Data  from 
a  few  chains  indicate  profits  will  be  around 
1    percent  of  sales   In    the   first   quarter   of 

1974.  The  Increase  In  profit  rates  for  the 
fourth  and  first  quarters  Is  in  line  with  sea- 
sonal patterns. 

Profits  after  taxes  of  corporations  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing  food  and  kindred 
products  averaged  2,4  percent  in  1973,  the 
same  as  1971  and  1972.  However,  the  profit 
rate  was  Increasing  at  year's  end  to  2.7  per- 
cent of  sales.  In  contrast,  profit  of  all  manu- 
facturing mdustrles  Increased  to  4.7  per- 
cent of  sales  In  1973  as  compared  to  4.3  per- 
cent In  1972.  Bakery  manufacturers'  profit 
fell  to  1.1  in  1973,  down  from  2.2  percent  of 
sales  In  1972.  Profits  for  dairy  manufacturers 
remained  unchanged  at  2.0  percent  of  sales. 
Meat  packers'  profit  Increased  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  of  sales  for  a  1973  average  of  1.1. 

Profit  as  a  percentage  of  stockholders' 
equity  exhibits  the  same  trends  as  profit  to 
sales  ratios.  Pood  manufacturers'  profits 
averaged  12.8  percent  on  equity  In  1973  com- 
pared with  11.3  In  1972. 

TOWARD     HIGHOt     PERFORMANCE    IN     THE     FOOD 
SYSTEM 

We  all  realize  that  higher  food  prices  are 
not  welcomed — particularly  by  consumers 
with  low  or  fixed  incomes.  Department 
policies  are  intended  to  encourage  a  lood 
production  and  marketing  system  which 
provides  consumers  their  choice  of  food  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  reasonable 
returns   to   fsuroers   and    marketers. 

Increasing  food  supplies  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing domestic  and  export  demand  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  stabilizing  food  prices.  The 
Department  Is  doing  all  It  can  to  encourage 
Increased  production  and  more  eflSclent 
marketing  of  food.  It  was  announced  by  the 
Department  that  there  would  be  no  set-aside 
requirements  and  no  restrictions  on  plant- 
ings for  the  1974  crop  program  which  will 
allow  farmers  to  greatly  increase  plantings 
this  year.  March  1  planting  Intentions  for 


16  crops  show  a  total  of  227  mUllon  acres.  4 
percent  (9  million  acres)  more  than  planted 
last  year  and  14  percent  (29  million  acres) 
above  1972  plantings.  To  further  relieve  pres- 
sure on  supplies,  relaxation  of  restrictions 
on  food  Imports  has  been  Implemented. 

The  energy  situation  is  also  being  moni- 
tored at  the  county  level  In  an  effort  to  see 
that  agriculture  receives  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel  to  avoid  Impairing  the  production  of 
food.  To  help  Increase  transportation  serv- 
ices for  agriculture.  Secretary  Butz  has  asked 
the  ICC  to  make  additional  railroad  cars 
available  to  haul  fertilizer  and  other  farm 
supplies.  The  Secretary  is  also  striving  to 
achieve  better  performance  In  the  marketing 
sector.  He  has  been  virglng  food  distribution 
firms  to  make  price  adjustments,  particularly 
for  meats  and  breads  that  will  equitably  re- 
flect changes  at  the  f&rra  level.  But  since 
farm  products  In  general  account  for  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  food  to  con- 
sumers, achievement  of  better  pricing  effi- 
ciency relative  to  these  commodities  would 
still  leave  a  broad  lirea  for  introducing  other 
potential  efficiencies. 

As  pointed  out  on  many  occasions  by  the 
Secretarj-  amd  mentioned  In  the  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Productivity,  there 
are  a  number  of  impediments  to  productivity 
growth  In   the   food   marketing  system. 

Among  the  more  Important  of  these  are: 
Inflexible  labor-management  practices;  un- 
reliable and  costly  transportation  services; 
outmoded  and  excessive  product  handling 
betw..en  the  farm  and  consumer:  disregard 
for  possible  benefits  from  container  stand- 
ardization; and.  deficiencies  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  warehousing  and  transportation 
functions  (although  development  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Universal  Product  Code  has  al- 
lowed some  progress  in  this  area) . 

Various  levels  of  government  can  also  help 
in  solving  some  of  the  problems.  There  are 
many  possibilities  for  eliminating  contradic- 
tions in  local.  State  and  Federal  regulations 
that  generate  marketing  inefficiencies.  These 
could  be  made  more  uniform  and  harmoni- 
ous with  the  needs  of  consumers,  marketers 
and  agricultural  producers. 

But  to  be  more  specific  about  everyday 
faults  m  the  marketing  system  relaUng  to 
productivity,  I  will  cite  two  more  or  less 
familiar  examples.  It  has  been  fairly  well 
established  that  centralized  meat  cutting 
can  reduce  meat  marketing  costs  substan- 
tially. While  some  firms  have  adopted  this 
practice,  labor-management  agreements  still 
stand  In  the  way  of  the  realization  of  Its 
full  potential  for  the  meat  marketing  sector 
at  leirge.  In  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
a  number  of  studies  have  demonstrated  effi- 
ciencies that  can  be  gained  from  use  of 
standardized  containers  and  pallets.  This  ap- 
proach would  allow  automated  handling  at 
all  points  In  the  distribution  system,  improve 
product  quality  and  permit  saving  In  both 
time  and  labor  costs.  Yet,  despite  the  evi- 
dence, this  practice  Is  far  from  receiving 
universal  acceptance  and  application  by  the 
industry. 

The  Department  Is  disturbed  over  the 
continuation  of  such  trouble  spots  In  the 
food  system.  We  shall  continue  to  monitor 
developments  and  conduct  research  that 
will  help  promote  better  performance  In  this 
highly  Important  sector. 


CONCLUSION     OF     MORNTNO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES       FROM       THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL   OF   BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communl- 
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cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heitftig,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announ<  ed  that 
on  May  31.  1974,  the  President  Ijiad  ap 
proved  and  signed  the  following  iicts: 

S.  775.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Publl :  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estabVsbment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging: 

S.  3072.  An  Act  to  amend  title  38 
States  Ck>de,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
compensation   for  disabled   veterans 
crease  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
nlty  compensation  for  their  survivors 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3398.  An  act  to  amend  title  38 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
tlonal  rehabilitation,  educational 
and  special  training  allowances  paici 
gible  veterans  and  other  persons 
improvements  in  the  educational 
programs:  and  for  other  purposes. 
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EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REPfRRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER! 

HuDDLESTON)  laid  before  the  Sena 

sages  from  the  President  of  the 

States  submitting  sundry 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PRIATION    AUTHORIZATION 
1975 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Gravel).  Under  the  previous  ord^r 
Senate  will  now  resume  the 
tlon  of  the  unfinished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
follows : 

A  bill    (S.  3000)    to  authorize 
tlons  during   the  fiscal   year    1975 
curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes 
weapons,    and    research,    developmenjt 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  s 
for  each  active  duty  component  and 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
thorize  the  military  training  student 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th4  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative]  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  lE»resi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  it  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  3000.  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  authorization  bill  for  militarj  pro- 
curement for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  ^  that 
correct? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  In  con- 
nection therewith  quite  a  number  of  our 
professional  staff  members  from  the 
committee  worked  on  different  parts  of 
this  bill.  There  may  be  brief  times  when 
we  need  more  than  the  normal  number 
of  assistants  on  the  floor,  including  mi- 
nority members  of  the  staff.  Also,  addi- 
tional members  of  the  staff  need  to  be 
present. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  members  of  the  staff 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  deliberations  on  the  bill  em- 
phasizing that  we  will  not  need  all  on  the 
floor  at  the  same  time: 

T.  Edward  Braswell,  Don  Lynch,  Hy 
Fine.  Ed  Kenney,  George  Foster,  Robert 
Q.  Old.  Nancy  Bearg.  Francis  J.  Sullivan, 
Clark  McFadden,  Charles  Cromwell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  time  is  not  controlled  now  but 
as  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  I  want  to  say 
that,  especially  after  we  have  gotten  the 
so-called  opening  statements  disposed  of, 
we  will  be  inclined  to  want  to  agree  on 
controlled  time  for  the  amendments  that 
have  been  filed  and  have  been  printed. 
Different  Senators  and  even  different 
committees  would  be  interested  in  some 
of  these  amendments.  We  are  going  to 
take  the  initiative  and  notify  the  chair- 
men of  other  committees  with  respect  to 
those  amendments. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  years 
past  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  aided  and  assisted 
by  others,  has  been  of  enormous  value 
and  has  saved  considerable  time  for  the 
Senate  by  working  on  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements.  We  seek  his  support 
now  and  thank  him  in  advance  for  his 
willingness  and  what  we  know  will  be 
his  effectiveness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  gracious,  overly  charitable,  and  he  can 
be  assured  of  my  help  all  the  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that 
means  that  we  are  off  to  a  good  start. 

S.    3000 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  begins  de- 
bate on  S.  3000.  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  0  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  passed.  That  is  the  vote  by  which 
the  committee  reported  the  bill.  There 
may  be  a  few  items,  and  I  know  of  one 


instance  already,  in  which  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion,  but  we  took  heart 
in  taking  this  bill  apart  and  then  put- 
ting it  together  and  moved  it  out  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  as  I 
have  said. 

SCOPE  ' 

This  is  the  bill,  considered  by  Congress 
each  year,  which  authorizes  major  weap- 
ons procurement  and  defense  research 
and  development.  It  also  sets  active  duty 
and  reserve  strengths  for  the  military 
services,  authorizes  training  loads,  and 
addresses  various  defense  policy  matters. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  bill  also 
establishes  an  end  strength  ceiling  for 
civilian  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  year,  as  for  several 
years,  this  bill  carries  with  it  a  great 
number  of  policy  questions  tliat  relate 
to  our  foreign  policy  and  a  good  number 
that  will  relate  to  major  parts  of  our 
domestic  policies,  but  this  year  in  par- 
ticular the  weaponry  and  the  general 
preparedness  included  therein  affect,  in 
a  very  broad  and  in  an  in-depth  sense, 
too.  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Nation. 
That  will  come  out  from  time  to  time 
as  various  discussions  take  place,  center- 
ing around  various  amendments  which 
relate  to  particular  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  the  bill  represents  a  very 
adequate  and  a  very  fair  balance  of  the 
requirements  to  carry  out  our  military 
posture  as  well  as  back  up  what  13  now 
our  foreign  policy  with  reference  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  those  mat- 
ters are  varied  and  many  and  require 
many  defense  activities  and  military  ac- 
tivities and  military  preparedness  and 
military  programs. 

Also  in  this  bill — and  carried  in  this 
bill  for  the  last  time— is  authorization  for 
military  aid  for  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  Defense  De- 
partment requested  $23,130,139,000  for 
major  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  in  fiscal 
1975.  and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee approved  $21,859,712,000.  That  is  a 
cut  of  $1,270,427,000  from  the  request, 
or  about  5.5  percent. 

I  want  to  note  here  that  this  bill's 
total,  of  roughly  $21.9  billion,  includes 
$212,300,000  for  procurement  of  items  re- 
quiring authorization  for  supply  to  South 
Vietnam.  As  I  will  explain,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  regular  appropriation  account 
for  this  purpose  and  items  for  South 
Vietnam  will  no  longer  be  funded  as  part 
of  regular  military  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  forces.  This  point  is  covered  in 
section  701  of  the  bill  and  fully  explained 
in  the  report. 

By  the  way,  the  report  on  this  bill  con- 
sists of  almost  200  printed  pages  in  fairly 
small  print.  I  can  say  by  experience  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive reports  that  we  have  filed  in  the 
Senate  in  a  long  time.  It  is  thorough  and 
it  is  complete,  and  I  know  it  represents 
a  lot  of  hard  work  by  a  number  of 
talented  staff  members  who  have  devoted 
all  of  their  time  since  January  and  most 
of  their  time  since  late  last  summer, 
when  we  started  finishing  up  on  the  bill 
for  the  preceding  year. 
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It  is  a  value  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  it  is  a  value  to  the  public,  and 
everj'one  will  find  it  is  rather  complete, 
and  if  it  is  not  complete  on  any  point, 
it  points  the  way  to  where  one  can  find 
a  complete  explanation. 

The  House  which  approved  its  mili- 
tary procui-ement  authorization  bill  on 
May  22,  approved  authorizations  total- 
ing $22,642,963,000. 

In  manpower  categories,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
recommending  a  cut  of  49,000  from  the 
active  duty  force  planned  for  the  end  of 
fiscal  1975 — a  reduction  of  2  percent.  Also 
recommended  is  a  cut  of  44,600  in  civilian 
employees  as  proposed  by  the  Defense 
Department — a  reduction  of  about  4 
percent. 

I  expect.  Mr.  President,  that  a  number 
of  amendments  will  be  offered  to  this  bill, 
and  I  will  certainly  try  to  see  that  each 
is  carefully  and  fully  considered.  I  think 
this  bill  is  the  legislative  embodiment  of 
policies  which  touch  the  lives  of  every 
American,  and  as  always,  I  want  each 
Senator  to  have  an  opportunity  to  state 
his  views.  As  I  said  last  week.  I  think 
full  debate  on  this  bill  is  a  wholesome 
thing. 

One  word  further  with  reference  to  the 
four  percent  reduction  in  civilian  em- 
ployees, as  proposed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. A  great  part  of  that  4  per- 


cent applies  to  positions  that  are  an- 
nually created  in  the  present  budget. 
They  are  not  positions  in  which  some- 
body already  has  a  job.  They  are  posi- 
tions that  are  just  on  paper.  In  other 
words,  we  just  denied  this  increase  in 
civilian  employees  to  the  extent  of  44,600, 
except  for  a  small  percentage  of  that 
which  could  be  taken  care  of  by  attri- 
tion, should  these  figures, become  law. 

DISCITSSION 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  bill.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  it  as  a  very  large  but  very  vital 
investment  in  the  Nation's  future  se- 
curity. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  Senate,  look 
to  the  day  when  current  negotiations 
will  have  been  successful  and  we  can 
materially  cut  our  defense  forces  in  the 
secure  knowledge  that  those  who 
threaten  us  will  cut  their  forces  also.  For 
the  present,  however.  I  think  we  must 
agree  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  cut- 
ting defense  outlays  on  that  basis. 

I  have  never— and  I  do  not  now — 
argue  for  approval  of  any  weapon  sys- 
tem just  as  a  bargaining  chip.  I  do  not 
like  that  comparison  at  all. 

But  I  believe  we  must  have  forces — 
now  and  for  the  future — to  deter  a  wide 
range  of  threats  if  we  are  to  negotiate 
successfully.  Under  present  circum- 
stances. I  believe  we  must  act  here  to  pro- 


vide a  deterrent  force  of  that  sort,  and 
I  think  this  bill  will  provide  it. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
two  subcommittees — on  Research  and 
Development  and  TacticEd  Air  Power — 
have  held  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill. 
The  printed  hearings  number  about  5.000 
pages,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony. Mr.  President,  but,  for  illustra- 
tion, about  $9  billion  of  this  bill  goes  for 
research  and  development.  That  is  not 
all  for  basic  research.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  for  the  cost  of  development  and 
engineering.  These  are  large  sums  of 
moneys,  and  they  should  be  gone  into 
carefully  and  fully  by  knowledgeable 
people  on  the  staff  and  on  the  commit- 
tee; and  that  is  exactly  what  we  have 
done  in  preparing  this  bill  for  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration. 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  others  will 
give  detailed  attention  to  the  report  that 
has  been  filed  by  the  committee. 

I  am  going  to  give  now  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  of  the  programs  of 
special  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
mittee report  setting  forth  programs  for 
the  bill  in  major  weapons  categories  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  AUTHORIZATION  BILL-SUMMARY  BY  MAJOR  WEAPON  CATEGORY-ARMY.  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE  AND  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

(Amount  In  thousands  of  doll*rs| 


Fiscal   vear   1974 
Fiscal  year  1973  proiram       Fiscal  year  1975 

program         (appropriated)  request    House  tuthorlzed 


Senate 


Chanie  from 
requtst 


Recommended 


AircraR: 

Army. . .  . .    . 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


Subtotal. 


114,400 
2. 974, too 
2.639.SO0 

S.72«.3aO 


138.400 
2.722.700 
2.  720. 400 

5. 581. 500 


339,  500 
2.960.600 
3. 496. 600 

6.796.7C0 


Missiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 
Air  Force 


Subtotal 

Naval  vessels:  Navy. 


Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 


699.  SCO 

698.500 

"22,000 

1.686.4C0 

3.106.400 


2.962.400 


19S.900 
49.700 


Subtotal... 

Torpedoes:  Navy.. 

Other  weapons: 

Army   

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 


248.600 

"liMOo" 


525. 100 

574.  80C 

32.300 

1.  393. 300 

2, 525,  500 

3.46«.100~ 

179.600 
46.200 

225.800 

isiTooo^ 


459.200 

620  6C0 

76.000 

1.610.800 

2.766.600 

3.562.600^ 

331. 90C 
_W.10O 

412.000 

"187^700 


335.000 
2.964,100 
3.391,400 

6.690.500 


439.400 

620.600 

76.000 

1.610.800 

2.746.800 

3.SK.IO0 

321.200 

74.200 

39S.400 


-19  200 
-97.900 

-ziasoo 


320.300 
2.  862.  700 
3, 286.  300 

6.469.300 


-22.700 

+  13.900 

-1.900 

-38,400 

-49.100 


-6S1.600 


-31.600 
-5.90C 


-44.500 


436.500 

634. 5CC 

74.100 

1. 572. 400 

2.  717. 500 

TmT.ooo 

293.300 
74,200 

367.  SCO 


187,700 


187.  70O 


43,900 

37.900 
1,3C0 


44,700 

27.900 

700 


S3. 400 

25.600 

500 


55,700 

25.600 

500 


-7.400 
-100 


46.000 

25,500 
500 


Subtotal 

Total  procurement. 


Research,  development,  ttst  and  evaluation: 

Army'. ..       

Navy  (includInK  Marine  Corps)' 

Air  Force ., 

Defense  agencies 

Test  and  evaluation,  Defens 


Total,  R.D.T.  S  E.»« 

Grand  total  procurement  and  R.D.T.  &  E.x. 


83.100 

73,300 

79,500 

81.800 

-7,500 

72  OCO 

12.325,200 

12.072.200 

13,805.100 

13.641.300 

-1,110,100 

I2.69S.0QO 

1.884.550 
2, 545. 004 

1.912,100 

2,  654, 405 

3.042.000 

457,900 

24,600 

1,985,976 

3, 264. 503 

3.518,860 

528.700 

27,0t0 

1.878.397 

3.153.006 

3. 459, 760 

485.500 

25,000  . 

-110.733 

-113,461 

-129,390 

-19,043 

1,875,243 
3  151  042 

3,120,040 

3  389  470 

446.311 
27.000 

509.657 
27  000 

8.022,905 

8,091.005 

9,325,039 

9,001.663 

-372,627 

8,954.412 

20, 348. 105 

20, 163.205 

23. 130. 139 

22,642.963 

-1.482,727 

il.  647. 412 

■  Includes  $3,300,000  in  fiscal  year  1974  current  program  which  is  proposed  for  transfer  from 
procurement. 

'Includes  $23,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1974  current  program  which  is  proposed  for  transfer  from 
procurement 


'  Includes  special  foreign  currency  program  for  Navy  under  R.O.T.  t  E.  appropriation. 
<  Excludes  FY  1974  Supplemental  Authorization. 

Note.— Does  not  include  $212,300,000  in  title  VM  for  procurement  auttiorizatlon  for  South 
Vietnam. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, 
fense  Department  requested 
numbers  a  total  of  $13.8  billion 
weapons    procurement    progran^s 
committee  approved  a  total  of 
lion — a  reduction  of  about  $900 
or  6.5  percent. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  some  of 
jor  procurement  actions: 

F-15. — The  committee  approved 
tal  authorization  of  SI. 076  bill 
eluding  R.  &  D.  for  72  of  the 
Force  fighter  planes. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  a  chance 
ago  to  visit  the  testing  ground 
plane,  the  F-15.  Anyone  would 
pleased  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard  what  has  been  said  about 
plane,  which  seems  to  be  a  real 
ment.  It  is  one  that  Is  needed 
fill  a  highly  important  role,  in 
Ion.  Also  in  the  engineering  and 
stages,  there  will  be  planes  of 
that  will  possibly  be  coming  in  Ifeter 

The  next  item  to  which  I  refer 
we  call  the  AW  ACS.  The  commiljtee 
thorized  $549.8  million  for 
of  12  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft,  as 
mended  by  the  Tactical  Airpow( 
committee.   However,   the   '. 
Defense  will  be  required  to  certify 
tiie  plane  is  cost-efficient  and  thaj 
perform  its  mission  before  a 
contract  is  signed  in  December 
a  rather  important  string  that 
on  this  authorization. 

The    F-111. — The    committee 
$220.5  million  to  Air  Force 
buy  12  more  F-lll's  and  prov 
lead  funds  for  this  aircraft 

A-10  A-7     close     air     support 
committee  authorized  $192.7  million 
A-10  aircraft  or  A-7D  aircraft 
on  which  is  judged  the  winner  of 
cent  flyoff  between  these  two. 
proved  was  a  construction 
for  four  additional  A-lO's 
from  R.  &  D.  accoimts.  Also  appro^;(ed 
an  additional  $81.4  million  R.  & 
thorization  for  use  on  the  A-10  If 
the  flyoff . 

Mr.   President,   that   A-10   is 
plane.  The  A-7  is  an  older  plani 
capable,  or  thought  to  be,  of  supply 
close  air  support  for  our  ground 
This  is  a  highly  important  assignii|ent 

We  come  now  to  ships.  The 
reduced  the  Navy's  $3.6  biUion 
nearly  $700  million  deleting  the 
vessels  from  the  Navy's  shipbuilding 
gram:  one  of  the  nuclear  attack 
rlnes,  which  calls  for  the  deletion 
$167.5  million:  a  destroyer  tendei 
ing  for  a  deletion  of  $116.7  million 
pletlon  of  funding  for  the  first 
ship,  calling  for  a  deletion  of  $142 
lion:  four  of  seven  requested  patrtjl 
ates,   calling   for   a   deletion   of 
million. 

F-14. — The    committee    redur^ 
quests  for  the  Navy's  F-14  fighter 
million  to  $722.5  million  for  50 
since  sales  of  the  F-14  to  Iran 
duce  the  plane's  cost. 

Airlift.— The     committee 
$31  million  of  $50  million 
begin  a  program  to  stretch  the 
aircraft  to  increase  its  cargo 
Also  approved  was  the  Air  Force 
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for  $15  million  to  start  a  wing  strength- 
ening program  for  the  C-5A.  The  com- 
mittee deleted  a  $155  million  request  for 
use  in  modifying  commercial  jumbo  jets 
for  emergency  use  in  hauling  military 
cargo. 

Those  were  three  items,  Mr.  President, 
that  related  to  an  increase  in  the  airlift 
or  the  cargo  carrying  capacity.  The  first 
one  is  important  in  that  we  initiated  a 
rather  extensive  program  here  for  C-141 
which  will  be  a  stretch-out  proposition, 
and  increase  its  cargo  capacity. 

The  $15  million  is  the  beginning  of  a 
larger  program  for  wing  strengthening 
for  the  C-5A  which,  you  might  say,  is  a 
normal  step  that  you  have  to  take  with 
planes  of  this  size  and  this  capacity  in 
the  course  of  time  or  in  the  course  of 
their  use. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  extensive  pro- 
gram of  modifying  commercial  jumbo 
jets  for  emergency  use  in  hauling  mili- 
tary cargo  because  we  were  not  con- 
vinced that  this  program  had  been  de- 
veloped enough  to  authorize  it  or,  per- 
haps, was  not  needed  anyway.  We  were 
not  convinced  that  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. Therefore,  it  was  stricken  out  al- 
together. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Defense  Departments  requests  for  re- 
search and  development  programs 
totaled  $93  billion  in  round  numbers. 
The  committee  approved  $8.95  biUion, 
trimming  some  $370  million,  or  4  per- 
cent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre),  who  heads  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
will  be  discussing  these  programs  in  de- 
tail. I  shall  only  touch  on  some  of  the 
highlights, 

Mr.  President,  by  the  way,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre )  and  the  members  of  this  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
together  with  their  staff  members,  have 
done  a  remarkable  job.  They  carried  on 
extensive  hearings  and  gave  exhaustive 
and  profound  consideration  to  all  the 
major  items  of  this  bill  that  had  been 
included. 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  has  been 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  and 
extensive  hearing  with  reference  to  re- 
search and  development  concerning 
military  weapons  that  any  subcommittee 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
ever  held  in  covering  an  entire  research 
and  development  program 

Trident.— The  Navy's  Trident  nu- 
clear-powered, missile-firing  submarine 
has  been  handled  by  the  R.  &  D.  Subcom- 
mittee though  it  now  involves  both  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  requests.  This  year, 
the  committee  deleted  $15  million  from 
funds  for  development  of  the  Trident  I 
missile  and  approved  a  $1.9  billion  total 
of  Trident  authorizations.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
committee  bill  by  $24.8  million  since  that 
simi,  requested  for  long-lead  procure- 
ment, has  now  been  included  in  the  1974 
supplement  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  Trident  program  authorizes  the 
start  of  construction  of  a  second  and  a 
third  Trident  submarine  during  fiscal 


1975 — plus  the  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  items  for  subsequent  submarines. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  a  further 
word  about  this  Trident  program  for 
this  year.  The  Trident  program  in  this 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate  repre- 
sents an  adjustment  that  the  commit- 
tee has  made.  I  have  referred  to  the 
item  that  is  in  the  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report,  the  authorization  bill  for  which 
is  due  to  come  to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
It  also  includes  this  $24.8  million,  for 
long-lead-time  procurement  that  we 
had  already  put  in  the  pending  fiscal 
year  1975.  military  bill. 

In  other  words,  those  bills  crossed  in 
the  corridors  and  in  the  conference 
rooms  of  the  Capitol;  this  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  how  confusing  it  is  sometimes 
to  have  a  great  many  items  requested 
in  a  supplemental  bill.  That  is  certainly 
true  this  year  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  had  an  imusually  large  number  of 
items  in  the  supplemental  bill,  many  of 
which  were  denied  by  Congress,  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  merit  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  emergency  about 
them.  They  did  not  belong  in  a  fiscal 
1974  appropriation  or  authorization  bill. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  next  year,  if  there 
is  an  attempt  to  request  so  much  through 
supplemental  biUs.  our  committee  will  be 
more  severe  and  in  fact  very  severe  on 
the  idea  of  including  these  matters  that 
are  really  not  emergencies  with  supple- 
mental requests,  thereby  tying  them  into 
an  old  budget  year  that  has  either  ex- 
pired or  is  expiring.  These  requests  mean 
that  we  have  to  have  double  debates  on 
them  here  after  hearings  in  committees, 
and  afterward  deliberation  In  conference 
committees  trying  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  them  both  in  au- 
thorization and  supplemental  bills. 

The  Senate  just  does  not  have  a  large 
enough  membership  nor  enough  time  to 
be  going  over  and  over  these  items  in 
two  bills  each  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  items  that  were  denied  last  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  were  back  in 
supplemental  bills  in  January;  when  we 
got  back  here  40  or  50  days  later,  the 
requests  were  coming  in  for  the  same 
items. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  have  to  have  an  even 
firmer  and  stronger  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  holding  down  these  supplemental 
military  procurement  authorization  bills 
as  well  as  appropriations,  I  hope. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  have  been  very  help- 
ful and  very  cooperative  in  handling 
these  matters.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  insisted  all  the  way  through 
that  matters  should  not  be  appropriated 
for  unless  they  have  been  expressly  au- 
thorized. Not  all  Members  of  Congress 
agree  with  that  position,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  sound  one,  and  it  is  the  one  that  we 
should  stoutly  continue  to  maintain  and 
really  fight  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  and  especially  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee, 
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New  nuclear  missile  submarine.— The 
committee  deleted  a  $16  million  R.  &  D, 
request  for  development  of  a  smaller  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  to  complement 
the  Trident  force.  The  committee  ap- 
proved this  concept  but  felt  approval  this 
year  would  be  premature. 

Certainly  we  can  get  along  without 
starting  it  so  soon,  when  we  are  carry- 
ing forward  in  a  very  fine  way  the 
conversion  of  our  Polaris  submarines 
over  to  Poseidons,  and  coming  along  now 
with  the  procurement  of  the  Trident 
force.  ^ 

B-1  bomber. — The  committee  cut  $44 
million  from  the  $499  million  requested 
for  the  B-1  bomber.  The  reduction  will 
limit  the  approved  program  to  three 
prototype  aircraft  and  allow  fiight  test- 
ing and  technical  progress  before  Con- 
gress acts  further. 

Strategic  initiatives. — By  a  13  to  2  vote 
the  committee  approved  requests  for 
three  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
yield  and  accuracy  of  strategic  missiles. 
The  programs  involve  a  requested  $32 
million  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
Minuteman  ICBM.  $25  million  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  Minuteman  warheads, 
and  $20  million  for  developing  a  maneu- 
vering reentry  vehicle — MARV — with 
terminal  guidance  for  increased  accu- 
racy. 

Site  defense. — The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  its  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
and  reduced  by  $50  million  the  $160  mil- 
lion requested  for  a  follow-on  antibal- 
listic  missile  system.  The  reduction 
would  reorient  the  program  from  pro- 
totype demonstration  to  research  and 
technology. 

This  is  all  in  the  statement  of  re- 
search and  development. 

MANPOWER 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
military  manpower — uniformed  and  ci- 
vilian— as  authorized  in  this  bill  does 
not  provoke  interest  and  attract  head- 
lines as  the  costly,  sophisticated  weapons 
do.  We  have  reached  the  point,  how- 
ever, where  manpower  costs  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  our  military  budget — 57 
percent. 

I  remember  just  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
less  than  37  percent. 

The  committee  tried  to  keep  that  trend 
constantly  in  focus  as  it  recommended 
various  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  made  a 
modest  cut  to  the  active  mUitary  and 
civilian  strengths,  which  on  a  full-year 
basis  will  permit  savings  of  $1.2  billion 
per  year. 

On  the  military  side  each  service  was 
reduced  by  2  percent  of  49.000  below  the 
requested  number.  None  of  these  reduc- 
tions wUl  come  out  of  combat  units.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  reduce  the  enormous 
overhead  in  personnel  costs  which  now 
total  about  57  percent  of  the  entire  de- 
fense budget. 

On  the  civilian  side,  the  committee 
reduced  the  authorized  number  by  4  per- 
cent, or  44,600.  I  would  emphasize  that 
three-quarters  of  these  represent  spaces 
or  positions  to  be  filled  rather  than 
people. 

The  large  turnover  of  over  200,000 
civilians  per  year  will  permit  this  reduc- 


tion to  be  made  without  the  necessity 
of  arbitrary  layoffs. 

ACTTVE    DUTY,    MIUTARY 

As  I  have  said,  the  committee  bill  cuts 
the  strength  of  each  of  the  services,  re- 
quested for  the  end  of  fiscal  1975  by  2 
percent — a  total  of  49.000.  This  is  for 
those  in  uniform.  We  are  recommending 
that  this  cut  be  effected  in  certain  sup- 
port activities,  including  headquarters 
around  the  world,  and  not  in  combat 
categories. 

The  Defense  Department  requests  were 
for  an  active  duty  military  strength 
totaling  2,152.100  on  June  30.  1975.  The 
committee  recommendation  is  for  2,103.- 
100  as  of  that  dat«. 

Mr.  President.  2  percent  is  considered 
a  small  reduction,  but  it  certainly  Is 
enough  to  count,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  heavier  reductions  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  services  have  been 
coming  around  and  meeting  the  end- 
strength  requirements  put  on  them  by 
Congress,  and  have  made  certain 
changes — the  Army  I  am  thinking  of 
now,  and  the  Air  Force  has  made  some 
to  a  degree — making  certain  changes  in 
headquarters  personnel  and  transferring 
manpower — not  the  individuals,  but  the 
numbers,  into  the  more  direct  combat 
units — the  rifle  companies  in  the  Army, 
the  artillery  companies,  and  so  forth.  We 
went  through  this  very  thoroughly,  in- 
deed assisted  by  a  highly  competent  staff 
member  with  years  of  experience,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  cut  can  be  ef- 
fected without  cutting  or  impairing  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  services. 

We  could  have,  if  it  had  been  a  meat 
ax  method,  saved  5,  6,  or  7  percent,  but 
we  did  not  take  that  approach.  We  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing.  We  left  the 
final  say  as  to  where  this  would  be  done 
to  the  services  because  that  is  where  the 
responsibility  belongs,  we  think.  But  we 
did  specify  in  our  report  the  considera- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  certain  areas 
and  we  expect  the  services  seriously  to 
consider  the  cuts  as  finally  agreed  on  in 
the  bill  to  be  applied  at  least  in  part — 
and  we  expect  in  large  part — to  those 
areas  that  we  pointed  out. 

Of  course  I  am  not  being  arbitrary 
about  this  because  the  other  body  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  its  ideas  about 
the  matter.  No  one  body  can  pass  a  law. 
Those  considerations,  of  course,  will  come 
when  there  is  a  conference  on  the  bill, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  table  on  page 
130  of  the  committee  report  which  de- 
tails the  requests  and  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
(End  fiscal  year  1975  strength  in  thousands) 


Committee  Reduction 
DOD  recom-  from 

request         mended      request     Percent 


Army 785.0 

Navy 540.4 

Marine  Corps 196.4 

AirForce 630.3 

ToUl 2, 152. 1 


768,3  -16.7  -2 

527.0  -13.4  -2 

192.8  -3.6  -2 

615.0  -15.3  -2 


2. 103. 1       -49. 0 
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Mr.  STBINNIS.  Senators  are  well  aware 
of  difficulties  being  encountered  by  cer- 
tain of  the  military  services  as  they  fill 
their  ranks  on  an  all-volunteer  basis.  I 
urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  section  of  our 
committee  report  dealing  with  active 
duty  manpower. 

As  detailed  in  our  report,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  approval  of  the  service 
requests  for  training  and  student  loads — 
that  is,  the  average  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  and  women  who  will  be 
attending  formal  courses  on  any  given 
day  during  the  fiscal  year. 

VOLTTIfTEER    rORCE 

A  word  about  the  volunteer  force: 
Years  ago,  we  debated  In  extensio  the 
idea  of  an  All -Volunteer  Force.  We  did 
not  know  what  it  would  cost.  We  did  not 
know  how  it  would  work.  We  did  know 
that  we  wanted  It  done.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting along  with  it.  I  was  not  opposed  to 
that  change  in  the  law.  Congress  worked 
Its  will.  The  President  was  for  it.  Many 
of  the  mllitar>'  officers  at  that  time  were 
supporting  It — some  of  them  might  have 
done  so  with  tongue  in  cheek  a  Uttle, 
but  they  were  supporting  it  and  said  it 
would  work.  When  it  became  law.  I  im- 
mediately announced  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  plan  in  every  way  that  I  could, 
and  I  have  done  that.  There  is  a  practical 
reason.  This  is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
getting  men  and  women  into  the  services 
now.  through  the  volunteer  force  concept. 
We  have  tried  to  bring  the  facts  to  the 
Senate,  in  speeches,  and  in  the  tables 
and  paragraphs  of  our  reports  on  this 
subject  matter.  Senators  will  find  there 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  developments 
so  far. 

I  have  been  out  in  the  field  quite  a  bit 
and  visited  with  the  volunteers,  some 
that  just  got  there,  some  who  had  been 
there  6  months,  and  some  who  had  been 
there  about  a  year.  Some  had  enlisted 
for  long  terms  and  others  for  shorter 
terms.  I  talked  to  these  men  in  private,  so 
to  speak.  I  asked  for  15  or  20  men  to  be 
Eussembled  in  a  suitable  room  where  I 
could  confer  with  them  on  a  man-to- 
man basis  with  no  one  else  present  ex- 
cept these  young  men.  I  was  there  as  just 
another  citizen  but  of  course  I  told  them 
what  my  responsibilities  were  here  in 
the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  military. 
After  letting  them  ask  me  some  questions, 
they  permitted  me  to  ask  them  questions 
and  I  got  very  revealing  answers,  some  of 
which  were  encouraging.  I  know  it  has 
helped  me  greatly  in  passing  on  my  duties 
and  responsibilities  here. 

After  going  through  that  experience.  I 
made  a  statement  on  the  floor  here  that 
I  thought  a  volunteer  force  could  be 
achieved,  that  the  responsibility  rested 
primarily  on  the  commissioned  officers 
and  on  the  noncommissioned  officers  In 
the  services,  and  that  unless  they  tried 
hard,  of  course,  it  would  not  work.  But 
I  think  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  believe  every 
jther  Senator's  duty,  to  support  that 
concept.  I  do  not  say  give  them  every- 
thing they  ask  for,  but  be  certain  we  give 
everything  they  need. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a 
draft  act.  or  a  Selective  Service  Act  as 
we  call  It,  now,  because  there  Is  not 
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enough  sentiment  for  it  in 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think 
do  it  until  this  volunteer  force 
has  been  thoroughly  tried.  We 
see  if  we  can  afford  the  cost  and 
get  enough  quality  men  and 
and  by  quality  I  mean  men  an< 
with    the    talent,    the 

stamina,  the  character,  the 

the  will  to  perform  these  jobs 
form  them  under  hard  and 
conditions. 

The    field    of    electronics 
opened  up  a  great  requiremen 
services  that  was  almost 
or  20  years  ago.  It  takes  a 
takes  effort,  and  it  takes 
reward   and   incentives   to   get 
qualified  people  in  this  field 
them  into  a  military  unit.  You 
going  to  have  a  military  unit 
not  have  some  discipline,  some  . 
and  then  reward  for  military- 
duct  and  pimishment  for 
type  conduct. 

This  is  not  a  social 
sewing  club.  These  are  milltai^' 
and  I  think  it  is  just  elemen 
they  must  be  disciplined  and 
trained,  and  trained  to  act 
verse    conditions — in    other    w 
rainy  days  as  well  as  sunny  days. 

Mr.  President,  further  on 
ject.  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense, 
1975.    reported    three    different 
costs  of  the  All  Volunteer 
such  reported  cost  is  $734  millio^ 
included  increased  recruiting  , 
bonus  and  ROTC  scholarship, 
proved  education,  living 
travel  entitlement. 

The  second  reported  cost  w 
billion  Including  addition  of 
items,  the  cost  of  the  November 
raise  for  junior  ofQcers  and 
That  is  the  cost  for  1  year 

The  third  cost  item  was  $3 
including,  in  -ddition  to  the  abo^Je 

the  cost  of  barracks  irapi 

civilianization  of  the  KP  and  o 
called  menial  tasks.  That  is  not 
tive  cost.  The  others  are  repetltiv^ 
annual  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  $734  million  figure  is  the  mos ; 
tic  estimate  of  the  volunteer 
because  all  the  other  things 
been   done    even    without   a 
force.  Well,  that  is  an  argume 
it  in  here  because  that  is  a 
makes.  I  do  not  think  it  applies 
the  concept  of  Government 
man  owes  his  country  something 
of  service  does  not  carry  the  ic 
It  that  you  are  trying  to  attract 
pay.  It  is  true  that  we  should 
creasrd  the  salaries  somewhat 
we  were  going  to  have  the  Selectije 
ice  Act  continued  or  not,  and  we 
bills  the  same  year. 

Last  year's  committee  study  of 
Volunteer  Force  showed  annual 
$3,135  billion  in  fiscal  1974  for 
associated  with  the  Volunteer  . 
fit?ure  is  directly  comparable  to  „_. 
billion  requested  by  the  Secretary 
fense  for  fiscal  1975. 

I  am  giving   these  figures 
think  that  all  Senators  and  _ 
are  entitled  to  the  estimates  of 
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of  the  various  items.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  as  to  the  background  of 
the  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  all  the  programs  that  have 
been  specifically  identified  with  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  approximately  $3  bil- 
lion. This  includes  about  $2  billion  for  a 
one-time  pay  raise  for  jionlor  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Some  of  these  enlisted  men 
were  given  a  pay  raise  above  the  poverty 
level  when  the  pay  raise  was  enacted. 

We  would  not  save  anywhere  near  the 
$3  billion  to  go  back  to  the  draft,  only 
about  $125  million  per  year  according 
to  one  estimate,  because  the  comparabil- 
ity rule  would  keep  military  pay  up,  and 
there  would  be  a  higher  turnover  and 
thus  higher  training  costs  for  the  draftee 
force. 

That  is  partly  argumentative,  too.  I 
put  it  in  because  it  represents,  part  of 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  been 
brought  up,  I  thought  it  should  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point. 

MILITART  RESERVES 

The  average  strengths  of  the  military 
reserve  forces,  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  pending  bill  are: 

Army:  National  Guard,  390,000;  Re- 
serves, 220.000;  Naval  Reserve,  36,703; 
Air  Force:  National  Guard,  93.412;  Re- 
serves, 51,319;  Coast  Guard,  11,700. 

These  committee  authorizations  are 
above  budget  requests  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  for  which  379,848 
was  requested,  the  Army  Reserves,  215,- 
842  requested,  the  Naval  Reserves,  107.- 
526  requested,  and  the  Air  National 
Guard.  89.128  requested. 

The  budget  requests  for  these  reserve 
components  were  compiled  months  ago 
when  it  appeared  that  recruiting  for  the 
reserves  would  slump  in  an  all-volunteer 
situation.  Recruiting  efforts  have  been 
successful,  however,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  services  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  reserve  resources. 

In  that  spirit,  the  committee  had  also 
approved  an  amendment,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Nunn.  requiring 
the  use  of  reserves  for  expansion  of  the 
Air  Force  airlift  mission. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

As  I  have  said,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  cut.  averaging  4  percent,  in 
the  civilian  employees  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment components  proposed  for  the  end 
of  fiscal  1975.  The  requests  were  for 
1,027,300  civilian  employees.  The  com- 
mittee is  recommending  982.700 — a  re- 
duction of  44.600  positions. 

I.  again  stress  the  word,  "positions." 
Mr.  President.  It  is  important  to  imder- 
stand  that  many  of  these  proposed  "posi- 
tions" are  not  now  filled.  The  reductions 
recommended  will  not  lose  jobs  for  men 
and  women  now  employed.  The  cuts  can 
be  accommodated  by  attrition  and  by 
not  creating  a  great  number  of  new  posi- 
tions. 

With  a  view  to  better  manpower  man- 
agement, the  committee  has  approved  an 
amendment,  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Senator  Taft,  stating  the  View  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Defense  Department,  when 
it  decides  between  civilian  and  military 
manpower  for  defense  jobs,  should  use 


the  least  costly  type  of  manpower  con- 
sistent with  military  requirements. 

NATO 

Also  in  the  manpower  field,  the  com- 
mittee approved  three  ATO  amendments 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Nunn,  who  made  a  survey  trip 
to  Europe  at  my  request,  early  in  the  year, 
and  filed  a  report  which  has  been  useful 
to  us.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  discuss 
these  amendments  in  detail,  and  I  will 
not  try  to  do  that,  but  I  will  say  that  I 
approve. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  about  the  use  of  some  of  the 
Reserves  for  expansion  of  our  Air  Force 
airlift  missions  I  am  sure  will  be  attacked 
vigorously,  and  that  is  all  right.  The 
amendment  raises  the  issue  here,  as  to 
whether  we  are  ever  going  to  actually 
use  these  Reserves.  I  am  referring  now 
especially  to  the  Air  Force  Reserves,  in- 
cluding the  Air  National  Guard.  They 
have  outstanding  records;  they  have  a 
great  number  of  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent men.  Arguments  can  be  made 
against  the  amendment  but  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  utilize  the  talents  of  these  people 
it  has  to  be  done  through  congressional 
action.  I  hope  this  amendment  is  fully 
and  fairly  debated. 

Generally,  these  NATO  amendments 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  nonnu- 
clear  potential  of  NATO  forces  In  Europe 
and  reduce  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 
The  amendments  would:  First,  require  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  U.S.  support 
troops  in  Europe— about  23,000  posi- 
tions— over  a  2-year  period,  permitting, 
but  not  requiring,  corresponding  in- 
creases in  combat  forces. 

This  is  not  a  reduction  of  combat  forces 
in  Western  Europe.  This  is,  according  to 
the  amendment,  a  requirement  that  sup- 
port troops  in  Europe  be  reduced  by  20 
percent,  or  23,000  positions,  and  that  they 
be  given  2  years  within  which  to  do  it.  to 
make  the  shift,  and  they  can  increase  by 
corresponding  number,  the  numbers  in 
the  combat  forces. 

Second,  freeze  the  nimiber  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  committed  to  NATO  while 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  studies  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  possible 
stockpile  reductions,  and  plans  for  a  "na- 
tional and  coordinated  nuclear  posture" 
for  NATO;  and 

Third,  require  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  costs  and  loss  in  effectiveness 
to  NATO  forces  caused  by  failure  to  agree 
on  standard  NATO  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, et  cetera,  and  require  the  Secretary 
to  propose  standardization  actions  in 
NATO  councils. 

Those  amendments  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
will  be  fully  debated,  I  am  sure,  by  other 
Senators. 

AID   TO    VIETNAM REDUCTION    TO    $900    MILLION 

In  consideration  of  supplemental  budg- 
et requests,  and  again  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  looked  very 
carefully  at  the  program,  military  assist- 
ance service  funded  ( MASF  > .  This  is  the 
program  under  which  we  provided  mili- 
tary aid  to  allies  who  fought  with  us  in 
the  Indochina  war. 

ThJs  program  has,  in  effect,  let  our 
armed  services  give  some  of  their  sup- 
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plies  and  equipment  over  the  years  to 
forces  of  other  nations  fighting  in  Indo- 
china. . 

In  recent  years  we  have  authorized 
these  amounts  by  approving  a  ceiling 
and  permitting  the  allies  to  be  supplied 
out  of  the  money  that  was  appropriated 
to  our  own  U.S.  armed  services  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

At  times  that  has  meant  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Laotians,  the  South  Ko- 
reans, and  so  forth.  The  program  was 
designed  for  providing  aid  from  our  own 
logistics  line  during  a  shooting  war,  and 
accounting  for  the  aid  was  secondary  in 
these  circumstances. 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  sending  aid  to 
one  countrj-.  South  Vietnam.  The  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  reshape  the  MASF 
program  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to 
require  fiscal  stringency.  Summarizing, 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  has: 

First,  reduced  the  $1.6  billion  request 
for  a  ceiling  on  this  Vietnam  aid  to  $900 
million — a  level  the  committee  considered 
reasonable  for  fiscal  1975. 

Second,  set  up  a  regular,  separate  ap- 
propriation for  this  assistance — a  step 
which  will  permit  regular  accounting 
procedures  and  followup  including  GAO 
audit. 

Third,  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approve  all  obligations  in  this 
account  and  that  obligations  be  charged 
when  provided. 

Fourth,  clearly  define  the  valuation 
procedures  for  obligations  of  assistance 
in  this  account. 

In  addition.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Pentagon  and  White  House  that  a  highly 
competent  individual  of  top  reputation 
be  given  full  authority  to  take  full 
charge  of  this  program  here  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  these  changes  will  improve 
this  program  so  that  it  better  serves  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  supplying  aid  to  them,  in  reasonable 
amounts,  in  the  wake  of  the  withdrawal 
of  our  fighting  forces.  The  changes  will 
also  help  in  moving  this  aid  program 
into  the  regular  military  assistance  pro- 
gram (MAP)  next  year — in  fiscal  1976. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  strict 
accountability  and  line  item  operations. 
If  our  recommendation  is  followed,  this 
responsibility  will  not  be  divided  over 
there  between  this  service  and  that  serv- 
ice and  someone  else.  The  administra- 
tion would  place  some  competent  person 
in  charge  and  hold  him  responsible  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  both  over  there 
and  over  here.  With  that  being  done  we 
feel  it  will  not  take  nearly  as  much 
money  as  in  the  past  and  that  this  will 
be  enough. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  wsmt  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thttrmondi.  for  his  unfailing 
cooperation  in  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  who 
has  again  chaired  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrb) 
who  again  headed  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment   Subcommittee.    All    of    the 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
for  their  work  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  fifth  year 
that  these  gentlemen,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon*  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei, 
have  served  as  heads  of  these  subcom- 
mittees, and  the  subcommittees  have 
virtually  the  same  membership  as  here- 
tofore and  they  have  done  very  fine 
work. 

As  we  move  into  consideration  of 
amendments,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences on  certain  specifics  in  this  bill. 
I  expect  that,  of  course,  but  I  will  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendations 
because  I  think  the  committee  hsis  re- 
ported a  good,  well  balanced,  authori- 
zation bill. 

I  think  it  provides  a  sound  annual 
installment  on  the  forces  we  may  need 
to  deter  aggression — forces  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  allow  us  to  negotiate  from 
strength  in  the  several  negotiating  arenas 
to  which  we  are  committed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, let  us  never  forget  the  fact  that 
a  gi-eat  deal  of  the  thrust  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  contained  in  this  bill,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  hardware  and  the 
manpower  that  make  that  foreign  policy 
effective  are  contained  in  the  bill. 

We  should  not  move  into  commit- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world  imless 
we  mean  what  we  say.  We  cannot  go 
into  those  commitments  and  then  hap- 
pily go  our  way  and  think  everything 
ought  to  come  out  without  substantial 
increases  in  costs.  It  costs  money  and  it 
costs  big  money.  It  will  continue  to  cost 
more  and  more  money  for  these  expen- 
sive weapons  and  the  necessary  man- 
power. 

The  judgment  we  need  to  make  Is: 
Is  the  policy  to  be  changed?  If  it  is  not 
changed,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
policy  Is  implemented  with  what  we 
think  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  with- 
out money  being  spent  heedlessly  or 
needlessly.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which 
this  bill  Is  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  membership.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3000,  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  Work  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  completed  May  16  and  the  re- 
port was  issued  for  the  membership  last 
week. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  totals  $21.8  billion,  a  net 
reduction  of  $1.3  billion  from  the  request 
of  the  Defense  Department  which  totaled 
$23.1  billion.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  money  approved  in  this  leg- 
islation is  $783.2  million  below  the 
authorization  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
House  bill  wsis  approved  by  that  body 
May  22  without  any  substantive  changes. 
Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  S-rENNis,  of 
Mississippi,  has  already  explained  for  the 
Senate  in  some  detj>'i  the  major  elements 


of  this  legislation.  Therefore,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  several  key  aresis  which 
I  feel  are  of  significant  importance. 

PROCtTEEMENT 

In  the  procurement  account  the  most 
significant  committee  actions  involve 
denials  in  the  shipbuilding  account.  The 
committee  approved  only  two  of  the 
three  nuclear  attack  submarines  re- 
quested, denied  all  funds  for  procure- 
ment of  the  initial  sea  control  ship, 
approved  only  three  of  the  requested 
seven  patrol  frigates,  and  denied  the 
request  for  one  destroyer  tender. 

The  reasonings  for  these  actions  are 
covered  in  the  committee  report  and  have 
been  explained  in  some  detail  by  the 
chairman. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  research  and  development 
account  the  committee  trimmed  the  ad- 
ministration request  of  $9.3  billion  to 
$8.9  billion,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
4  percent. 

One  of  the  more  significant  actions  of 
the  committee  included  the  reduction  of 
$44  million  of  the  $499  million  requested 
for  the  Air  Force  B-1  development  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  program  to  three  prototype 
aircraft  to  support  flight  testing  as 
opposed  to  the  administration  request  for 
four  prototypes. 

Also  the  committee  reduced  the  Army's 
request  of  $57.7  million  for  the  heavy 
lift  helicopter  program  by  a  sum  of 
$21.2  million.  This  cut  in  effect  would 
deny  a  second  prototype  for  the  program 
as  it  has  only  been  approved  for 
advanced  development  at  this  particular 
time. 

MANPOWER 

In  the  manpower  account  the  com- 
mittee approved  military  strength  cuts  of 
49,000  and  civilian  strength  cuts  of  44,000 
for  a  total  reduction  of  nearly  100,000 
personnel. 

Of  the  49,000  military  personnel  re- 
duction the  committee  has  given  strong 
direction  that  at  least  11.000  of  these 
cuts  be  taken  from  overseas  headquar- 
ters and  in  noncombat  units. 

While  the  committee  identified  areas 
in  which  it  felt  these  cuts  could  be  taken, 
the  Defense  Department  will  be  free  to 
make  the  reductions  in  these  or  other 
areas  of  its  own  ch<x>sing. 

In  the  Reserve  strength  the  committee 
added  about  20,000  personnel  because  the 
Initial  budget  request  was  made  at  a  time 
when  recruiting  of  personnel  was  proving 
to  be  a  problem.  Since  the  budget  was 
presented  to  the  Congress,  Reserve  re- 
cruiting has  improved  and  in  particular, 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Guard 
have  made  significant  advances  toward 
achieving  higher  levels  of  manning. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  should  be 
emphasized  the  committee  has  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed breakout  and  explanation  for  the 
proposed  reduction  of  48,000  from  the 
Army  Reserve  components.  The  com- 
mittee has  required  that  this  informa- 
tion be  submitted  promptly  in  order  that 
it  might  be  considered  when  the  Reserve 
strength  levels  are  adjusted  to  the  higher 
figures  approved  in  the  House  bill. 
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Our 


approved  a  lo- 
ll )70  billion.  In- 
72    )f  the  new  Air 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pr^ldent.  the  De- 
fense Department   renntsted    in   round 

weapona    procurement 
committee  approved  a  Uital  of  $12  9  bil- 
lion—a  reduction  of  abqut  1900  million 
or  «  5  percent 

Here  Is  a  summary  of  i^me  of  the  ma- 
jor procurement  actions 

P-15.— The  committee 
tal  authortsatlon  of 
eluding  R    li  D    for 
Force  flghter  planes 

Mr  President.  I  had  a  t'hance  not  long 
ago  to  visit  the  testing  (round  for  that 
plane,  the  P-IB  Anyone  vould  be  highly 
pleased  with  what  he  satr  and  what  he 
heard  what  has  been  said  about  this  new 
plane,  which  seems  to  beja  real  achieve- 
ment. It  Is  one  that  Is  needed  and  will 
fill  a  highly  Important  role.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Also  in  the  englneertng  and  testing 
stages,  there  will  be  plants  of  lesser  cost 
that  will  possibly  be  cormng  in  later. 

The  next  item  to  whicl^  I  refer  is  what 
we  call  the  AW  ACS.  The!  committee  au- 
thorized $549.8  million  for  procurement 
of  12  E-3A  AWACS  aircraft,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Tactical  Alrpower  Sub- 
committee. However,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  be  required  to  certify  that 
the  plane  is  cost-efficient  and  that  it  can 
perform  its  mission  before  a  production 
contract  Is  signed  in  De<  ember.  That  is 
a  rather  important  strlig  that  is  left 
on  this  authorization. 

The  F-Ul. — The  coiimittee  added 
$220.5  million  to  Air  Force  requests  to 
buy  12  more  F-lll's  and  provide  long- 
lead  funds  for  this  aircral  t. 

A-10  A-7  close  air  support. — The 
committee  authorized  $1  >2.7  million  for 
A-10  aircraft  or  A-7D  air  :raft  depending 
on  which  is  judged  the  w;  nner  of  the  re- 
cent flyoff  between  thes<  two.  Also  ap- 
proved was  a  constructio;  1  authorization 
for  four  additional  A-13's  transferred 
from  R.  &  D.  accounts.  AU  o  approved  was 
an  additional  $81.4  million  R.  &  D.  au- 
thorization for  use  on  the  A-10  if  it  wins 
the  flyoff. 

Mr.  President,  that  >,-10.  is  a  new 
plane.  The  A-7  Is  an  oh  er  plane,  both 
capable,  or  thought  to  b;.  of  supplying 
close  air  support  for  our  ground  troops. 
This  is  a  highly  impwrtan ;  assignment. 

We  come  now  to  ships.  The  committee 
reduced  the  Navy's  $3.6  bi  llion  request  by 
nearly  $700  million  deleting  the  following 
vessels  from  the  Navy's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram: one  of  the  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rines, which  calls  for  tne  deletion  of 
$167.5  million;  a  destroy ;r  tender,  call- 
ing for  a  deletion  of  $116. 7  million;  com- 
pletion of  funding  for  tlie  first  control 
ship,  calling  for  a  deletion  of  $142.9  mil- 
lion; four  of  seven  requested  patrol  frig- 
ates, calling  for  a  deletion  of  $250.5 
million. 

F-14. — The  commltte*  reduced  re- 
quests for  the  Navy's  P-1  I  fighter  by  $22 
million  to  $722.5  million  for  50  aircraft 
since  sales  of  the  P-14  ts  Iran  will  re- 
duce the  plane's  cost. 

Airlift. — The  committee  authorized 
$31  million  of  $50  million  requested  to 
begin  a  program  to  stntch  the  C-141 
aircraft  to  Increase  its  cargo  capacity. 
Also  approved  was  the  Ai  r  Force  request 


for  $15  million  to  start  a  wing  strength- 
ening program  for  the  C-5A.  The  com- 
mittee deleted  a  $155  million  request  for 

for  emergency  use  in  hauling  military 
cargo 

Those  were  three  Item.s.  Mr  President, 
that  related  to  an  IncreaM  In  the  airlift 
or  the  cargo  carr>lng  capacity  The  first 
one  Is  Important  In  that  we  Initiated  a 
rather  extensive  program  here  for  C  141 
which  win  be  a  stretch-out  pro|>osltlun. 
and  lncrea.tr  Its  cargo  capacity 

Tlie  $15  million  Li  the  t>egtnnlng  of  a 
liirger  program  for  wing  ."strengthening 
for  the  C-5A  which,  you  might  -say  l.s  a 
normal  .itep  that  you  have  to  take  with 
planes  of  this  .size  and  this  capacity  in 
the  course  of  time  or  in  the  course  of 
their  use. 

We  did  not  go  Into  the  exf'nslve  pro- 
gram of  modifying  commerc  al  jumbo 
jets  for  emergency  use  in  hauling  mili- 
tary cargo  because  we  were  not  con- 
vinced that  this  program  had  been  de- 
veloped enough  to  authorize  it  or.  per- 
haps, was  not  needed  anyway.  We  were 
not  convinced  that  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. Therefore,  it  was  stricken  out  al- 
together. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Defense  Departments  requests  for  re- 
search and  development  programs 
totaled  $93  billion  in  roiuid  numbers. 
The  committee  approved  $8.95  billion, 
trimming  some  $370  million,  or  4  per- 
cent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  MclNTYREi.  who  heads  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
will  be  discussing  these  programs  in  de- 
tail. I  shall  only  touch  on  some  of  the 
highlights. 

Mr.  President,  by  the  way,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  and  the  members  of  this  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
together  with  their  staff  members,  have 
done  a  remarkable  job.  They  carried  on 
extensive  hearings  and  gave  exhaustive 
and  profoimd  consideration  to  all  the 
major  items  of  this  bill  that  had  been 
Included. 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  has  been 
the  most  complete  and  thorough  and 
extensive  hearing  with  reference  to  re- 
search and  development  concerning 
military  weapons  that  any  subcommittee 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
ever  held  in  covering  an  entire  research 
and  development  program 

Trident. — The  Navy's  Trident  nu- 
clear-powered, missile-firing  submarine 
has  been  handled  by  the  R.  &  D.  Subcom- 
mittee though  it  now  involves  both  pro- 
ciu-ement  and  R.  &  D.  requests.  This  year, 
the  committee  deleted  $15  million  from 
funds  for  development  of  the  Trident  I 
missile  and  approved  a  $1.9  billion  total 
of  Trident  authorizations.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, it  will  be  possible  to  reduce  the 
committee  bill  by  $24.8  million  since  that 
sum,  requested  for  long-lead  procure- 
ment, has  now  been  included  in  the  1974 
supplement  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bin. 

The  Trident  program  authorizes  the 
start  of  construction  of  a  second  and  a 
third  Trident  submarine  during  fiscal 


1975 — plus  the  procurement  of  long  lead- 
time  Items  for  subsequent  submarines. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  so''  ■.  f  -*v.. 
WI..J  LiLioUt  ihia  indent  program  for 
ihu  year  The  Trident  program  in  this 
bill  that  Is  now  before  the  Senate  repre- 
.sentA  an  adjusinieni  thai  the  commit- 
tee has  made  I  have  referred  to  the 
Item  that  Is  In  Uie  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  now  pending  befor« 
Congress  In  the  (orm  of  a  conference 
report,  the  aulhorlzallon  bill  for  which 
l.%  due  lo  come  to  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
II  hIm)  Includes  this  $24  8  million,  for 
long-lead-time  procurement  that  we 
had  already  put  in  the  pending  fiscal 
year  1975,  military  bill 

In  other  word.s,  those  bill.*-,  cro.ssed  In 
the  corridors  and  In  the  conference 
rooms  of  the  Capitol;  this  Is  a  fine  lllus- 
trallon  of  how  confusing  it  is  sometimes 
to  have  a  great  many  items  requested 
in  a  supplemental  bill.  That  is  certainly 
true  this  year  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  had  an  unusually  large  number  of 
items  In  the  supplemental  bill,  many  of 
which  were  denied  by  Congress,  not  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  merit  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  emergency  about 
them.  They  did  not  belong  in  a  fiscal 
1974  appropriation  or  authorization  bill. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  next  year,  if  there 
is  an  attempt  to  request  so  much  through 
supplemental  bills,  our  committee  will  be 
more  severe  and  in  fact  very  severe  on 
the  idea  of  including  these  matters  that 
are  really  not  emergencies  with  supple- 
mental requests,  thereby  tying  them  into 
an  old  budget  year  that  has  either  ex- 
pired or  is  expiring.  These  requests  mean 
that  we  have  to  have  double  debates  on 
them  here  after  hearings  in  committees, 
and  afterward  deliberation  in  conference 
committees  trying  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  them  both  in  au- 
thorization and  supplemental  bills. 

The  Senate  just  does  not  have  a  large 
enough  membership  nor  enough  time  to 
be  going  over  and  over  these  items  in 
two  bills  each  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
some  items  that  were  denied  last  Novem- 
ber and  early  December  were  back  In 
supplemental  bills  in  January;  when  we 
got  back  here  40  or  50  days  later,  the 
requests  were  coming  in  for  the  same 
items. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  have  to  have  an  even 
firmer  and  stronger  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  holding  down  these  supplemental 
military  procurement  authorization  billa 
as  well  as  appropriations,  I  hope. 

Tlie  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  have  been  very  help- 
ful and  very  cooperative  in  handling 
these  matters.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  insisted  all  the  way  through 
that  matters  should  not  be  appropriated 
for  unless  they  have  been  expressly  au- 
thorized. Not  all  Members  of  Congress 
agree  with  that  position,  but  I  think  It  Is 
a  sound  one,  and  It  is  the  one  that  we 
should  stoutly  continue  to  maintain  and 
really  fight  for,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  and  especially  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 
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New  nuclear  missile  submarine. — The 
committee  deleted  a  $16  million  R.  &  D, 
request  for  development  of  a  smaller  bal- 

the  Tndent  force.  The  committee  ap- 
proved this  concept  but  felt  approval  this 
jttT  would  be  premature 

Certainly  we  can  get  along  without 
(Isrting  It  so  soon,  when  we  are  carry- 
ing forward  In  a  very  fine  way  the 
conversion  of  our  Polaris  submarines 
over  to  Poseldons,  and  coming  along  now 
with  the  procurement  of  the  Trident 
force 

B-1  bomber  —The  committee  cut  $44 
million  from  the  $499  million  requested 
for  the  B-1  bomber  The  reduction  will 
limit  the  approved  program  to  three 
prototype  aircraft  and  allow  flight  test- 
ing and  technical  progress  before  Con- 
gress acts  further. 

Strategic  Initiatives. — By  a  13  to  2  vote 
the  committee  approved  requests  for 
three  programs  designed  to  improve  the 
yield  and  accuracy  of  strategic  missiles. 
The  programs  involve  a  requested  $32 
million  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
Minuteman  ICBM.  $25  million  to  in- 
crease the  yield  of  Minuteman  warheads, 
and  $20  million  for  developing  a  maneu- 
vering reentry  vehicle — MARV — with 
terminal  guidance  for  increased  accu- 
racy. 

Site  defense. — The  conamittee  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  Its  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
and  reduced  by  $50  million  the  $160  mil- 
lion requested  for  a  follow-on  antibal- 
listlc  missile  system.  The  reduction 
would  reorient  the  progrsmi  from  pro- 
totype demonstration  to  research  and 
technology. 

This  is  all  In  the  statement  of  re- 
search and  development. 

MANPOWER 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
military  manpower — imiformed  and  ci- 
vilian— as  authorized  in  this  bill  does 
not  provoke  Interest  and  attract  head- 
lines as  the  costly,  sophisticated  weapKDns 
do.  We  have  reached  the  point,  how- 
ever, where  manpower  costs  make  up  the 
largest  part  of  our  military  budget — 57 
percent. 

I  remember  just  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
less  than  37  percent. 

The  committee  tried  to  keep  that  trend 
constantly  tn  focus  as  it  recommended 
various  manpower  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  made  a 
modest  cut  to  the  active  military  and 
civilian  strengths,  which  on  a  full-year 
basis  will  permit  savings  of  $1.2  billion 
per  year. 

On  the  military  side  each  service  was 
reduced  by  2  percent  of  49,000  below  the 
requested  number.  None  of  these  reduc- 
tions will  come  out  of  combat  units.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  reduce  the  enormous 
overhead  in  persormel  costs  which  now 
total  about  57  percent  of  the  entire  de- 
fense budget. 

On  the  civilian  side,  the  committee 
reduced  the  authorized  nimiber  by  4  per- 
cent, or  44,600.  I  would  emphasize  that 
three-quarters  of  these  represent  spaces 
or  positions  to  be  filled  rather  than 
people. 

The  large  turnover  of  over  200,000 
civilians  per  year  will  permit  this  reduc- 


tion to  be  made  without  the  necessity 
of  arbitrary  layoffs. 

ACnVI    DUTY.    MILFTARY 
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the  strength  of  each  of  the  services,  re- 
quested for  the  end  of  fiscal  1975  by  2 
percent — a  total  of  49.000  This  is  for 
those  in  uniform  We  are  recommending 
that  this  cut  bf  effected  in  certain  sup- 
port activities,  Including  headquarters 
around  the  world,  and  not  In  comlwit 
categories 

The  Defence  Department  requests  were 
for  an  active  duty  military  strength 
totaling  2.152.100  on  June  30.  1975  The 
committee  recommendation  Is  for  2.103.- 
100  as  of  that  date 

Mr  President,  2  percent  is  considered 
a  -small  reduction,  but  it  certainly  Is 
enough  to  count,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  heavier  reductions  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  services  have  been 
coming  around  and  meeting  the  end- 
strength  requirements  put  on  them  by 
Congress,  and  have  made  certain 
changes — the  Army  I  am  thinking  of 
now.  and  the  Air  Force  has  made  some 
to  a  degree — making  certain  changes  In 
headquarters  personnel  and  transferring 
manpower — not  the  individuals,  but  the 
numbers,  into  the  more  direct  combat 
units — the  rifie  companies  in  the  Army, 
the  artillery  comp>anies.  and  so  forth.  We 
went  through  this  very  thoroughly,  in- 
deed assisted  by  a  highly  competent  staff 
member  with  years  of  experience,  and 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  cut  can  be  ef- 
fected without  cutting  or  impairing  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  services. 

We  could  have,  if  it  had  been  a  meat 
ax  method,  saved  5.  6,  or  7  percent,  but 
we  did  not  take  that  approach.  We  knew 
exactly  what  we  were  doing.  We  left  the 
final  say  as  to  where  this  would  be  done 
to  the  services  because  that  is  where  the 
responsibility  belongs,  we  think.  But  we 
did  specify  in  our  report  the  considera- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  certain  areas 
and  we  expect  the  services  seriously  to 
consider  the  cuts  as  finally  agreed  on  in 
the  bill  to  be  applied  at  least  in  part — 
and  we  expect  In  large  part — to  those 
areas  that  we  pointed  out. 

Of  course  I  am  not  being  arbitrary 
about  this  because  the  other  body  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  its  ideas  about 
the  matter.  No  one  body  can  pass  a  law. 
Those  considerations,  of  course,  will  come 
when  there  is  a  conference  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  table  on  page 
130  of  the  committee  report  which  de- 
tails the  requests  and  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  weis 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH 
[End  fiscal  year  1975  strength  in  thousands) 


DOD 
request 

Committee 
recom- 
mended 

Reduction 

from 

request 

Percent 

Army. 

Navy..   

Marine  Corps.... 
Air  Force 

785.0 
540.4 
196.4 
630.3 

768.3 
527.0 
192.8 
615.0 

-16.7 

-13.4 

-3.6 

-15.3 

-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 

ToUI.... 

.    2,152.1 

2. 103. 1 

-49.0 

-2 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Senators  are  well  aware 
of  difficulties  being  encountered  by  cer- 
tain of  the  military  services  as  they  fill 

urge  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  section  of  our 
committee  report  dealing  with  active 
duty  manpower 

As  detailed  In  our  report,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  approval  of  the  service 
requests  for  training  and  student  loads^ 
that  is.  the  average  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  and  women  who  will  be 
attending  formal  courses  on  any  given 
day  during  the  fiscal  year. 

voLuimzk  roRCK 

A  word  about  the  volunteer  force: 
Years  ago.  we  debated  in  extenslo  the 
idea  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  We  did 
not  know  what  it  would  cost.  We  did  not 
know  how  It  would  work.  We  did  know 
that  we  wanted  It  done.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting along  with  It.  I  was  not  opposed  to 
that  change  in  the  law.  Congress  worked 
its  will.  The  President  w£is  for  it.  Many 
of  the  military  officers  at  that  time  were 
supporting  It — some  of  them  might  have 
done  so  with  tongue  In  cheek  a  little, 
but  they  were  supporting  it  and  said  it 
would  work.  When  It  became  law,  I  im- 
mediately announced  that  I  would  sup- 
port the  plan  In  every  way  that  I  could, 
and  I  have  done  that.  There  is  a  practical 
reason.  This  is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
getting  men  and  women  into  tl^e  services 
now.  through  the  volunteer  force  concept. 
We  have  tried  to  bring  the  facts  to  the 
Senate,  in  speeches,  and  in  the  tables 
and  parugraphs  of  our  reports  on  this 
subject  matter.  Senators  will  find  there 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  developments 
so  far. 

I  have  been  out  In  the  field  quite  a  bit 
and  visited  with  the  volunteers,  some 
that  just  got  there,  some  who  had  been 
there  6  months,  and  some  who  had  been 
there  about  a  year.  Some  had  enlisted 
for  long  terms  and  others  for  shorter 
terms.  I  talked  to  these  men  in  private,  so 
to  speak.  I  asked  for  15  or  20  men  to  be 
assembled  in  a  suitable  room  where  I 
could  confer  with  them  on  a  man-to- 
man basis  with  no  one  else  present  ex- 
cept these  yoimg  men.  I  was  there  as  just 
another  citizen  but  of  coiirse  I  told  them 
what  my  responsibilities  were  here  in 
the  Senate  witih  reference  to  the  military. 
After  letting  them  ask  me  some  questions, 
they  permitted  me  to  ask  them  questions 
and  I  got  very  revealing  answers,  some  of 
which  were  encouraging.  I  know  it  has 
helped  me  greatly  in  passing  on  my  duties 
and  responsibilities  here. 

After  going  through  that  experience,  I 
made  a  statement  on  the  fioor  here  that 
I  thought  a  volunteer  force  could  be 
achieved,  that  the  responsibility  rested 
primarily  on  the  commissioned  officers 
and  on  the  noncommissioned  officers  In 
the  services,  and  that  imless  they  tried 
hard,  of  course,  it  would  not  work.  But 
I  think  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  believe  every 
ather  Senator's  duty,  to  support  that 
concept.  I  do  not  say  give  them  every- 
thing they  ask  for,  but  be  certain  we  give 
everything  they  need. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a 
draft  act.  or  a  Selective  Service  Act  as 
we  call  it,  now,  because  there  is  not 
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It  in  Congress  or 


enough  sentiment  for ^^..^'^^ 

in  the  country.  I  do  not  tWnk'we  should 
do  it  until  this  volunt>er  force  concept 
has  been  thoroughly  tied.  We  want  to 
see  if  we  can  afford  the  ;ost  and  if  we  can 
get  enough  quality  mon  and  women— 
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men  and  women 

dedication,    the 

the  integrity,  and 


and  by  quality  I  mean 
with    the    talent,    the 

stamina,  the  character, „.„^ 

the  will  to  perform  thise  jobs  "and  per- 
form them  under  h^rd  and  awdverse 
conditions. 

The    field    of    electronics    , 

opened  up  a  great  requirement  in  the 
services  that  was  almost  unheard  of  15 
or  20  years  ago.  It  takes  a  system,  it 
takes  effort,  and  it  take  s  cultivation  and 
reward  and  incentives  to  get  enough 
qualified  people  in  thii  field  and  weld 
them  into  a  military  unit.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  a  militaiy  unit  if  you  do 
not  have  some  discipline  i,  some  incentive, 
and  then  reward  for  n  ilitary-like  con- 
duct and  pimlshment  for  nonmilltary- 
type  conduct. 

This  is  not  a  social  crganization  or  a 
sewing  club.  These  an  military  units, 
and  I  think  It  is  just  elementary  that 
they  must  be  dlscipllnKl  and  properly 
trained,  and  trained  t<i  act  under  ad- 
verse conditions— in  other  words,  on 
rainy  days  as  well  as  sun  ly  days. 

Mr.  President,  furthdr  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Secretary  of  D  ;fense.  for  fiscal 
1975.  reported  three  <lfferent  annual 
costs  of  the  All  Volunteer  Forces.  One 
such  reported  cost  is  $7: 4  million,  which 
included  increased  recniting  costs,  new 
bonus  and  ROTC  scholirship.  and  im- 
proved education,  living  conditions  and 
travel  entitlement. 

The  second  reported  cost  was  $2,978 
billion  Including  additicn  of  the  above 
items,  the  cost  of  the  No\  ember  1971,  pay 
raise  for  junior  ofHcers  aid  enlisted  men 
That  is  the  cost  for  1  yea  •. 

The  third  cost  item  w  is  $3,677  billion 
including,  in  addition  to  the  above  items 
the  cost  of  barracks  in  provement  and 
civilianization  of  the  K]>  and  other  so- 
called  menial  tasks.  Thai  is  not  a  repeti- 
tive cost.  The  others  are  -epetitive,  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Defei  ise  believes  that 
the  $734  million  figure  is  the  most  realis- 
tic estimate  of  the  volun  ;eer  force  costs 
because  aU  the  other  thi:  igs  should  have 
been  done  even  without  a  volunteer 
force.  Well,  that  is  an  sr?ument.  I  put 
it  m  here  because  that  is  a  point  he 
makes.  I  do  not  think  it  ipplies,  because 
the  concept  of  Governn  ent  that  every 
man  owes  his  country  something  by  wny 
of  service  does  not  carry  the  idea  with 
It  that  you  are  trying  to  attract  men  by 
pay.  It  is  true  that  we  s  hould  have  in- 
creased the  salaries  som  (what,  whether 
we  were  going  to  have  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  continued  or  not.  nnd  we  did  have 
bills  the  s'^me  year. 
Last  year's  committee  study  of  the  all- 

«','i'^^n»^'"*'^  ^^°^'^  '"""al  costs  of 
$3,135  billion  m  fiscal  197  4  for  programs 
associated  with  the  Volun  e.^r  Force  This 
fi?ure  is  directly  comparal  ile  to  the  $2  978 
billion  requested  by  the  S  jcretary  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  1975. 

.J  .^'"^^'vlng  these  figures  because  I 
think  that  all  Senators  und  the  public 
are  entiUed  to  the  estimates  of  the  cost 


of  the  various  items.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  as  to  the  background  of 
the  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  all  the  programs  that  have 
been  specifically  identified  with  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  approximately  $3  bU- 
lion.  This  includes  about  $2  billion  for  a 
one-time  pay  raise  for  junior  ofScers  and 
enlisted  men.  Some  of  these  enlisted  men 
were  given  a  pay  raise  above  the  poverty 
level  when  the  pay  raise  was  enacted. 

We  would  not  save  anywhere  near  the 
$3  billion  to  go  back  to  the  draft,  only 
about  $125  million  per  year  according 
to  one  estimate,  because  the  comparabil- 
ity rule  would  keep  military  pay  up,  and 
there  would  be  a  higher  turnover  and 
thus  higher  training  costs  for  the  draftee 
force. 

That  is  partly  argumentative,  too.  I 
put  it  in  because  it  represents,  part  of 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  subject  has  been 
brought  up.  I  thought  it  should  be  In- 
cluded at  this  point. 

MILrrAKT  RESERVES 

The  average  strengths  of  the  military 
reserve  forces,  as  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  pending  bill  are : 

Army:  National  Guard.  390,000-  Re- 
serves. 220,000;  Naval  Reserve.  36.703- 
Air  Force:  National  Guard.  93.412-  Re- 
serves. 51.319;  Coast  Guard.  11,700.' 

These  committee  authorizations  are 
above  budget  requests  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  for  which  379  848 
was  requested,  the  Army  Reserves,  215.- 
842  requested,  the  Naval  Reserves,  107!- 
526  requested,  and  the  Air  National 
Guard,  89,128  requested. 

The  budget  requests  for  these  reserve 
components  were  compiled  months  ago 
when  it  appeared  that  recruiting  for  the 
reserves  would  slump  in  an  all-volunteer 
situation.  Recruiting  efforts  have  been 
successful,  however,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  services  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  reserve  resources. 

In  that  spirit,  the  committee  had  also 
approved  an  amendment,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Ninra,  requiring 
the  use  of  reserves  for  expansion  of  the 
Air  Force  airlift  mission. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

As  I  have  said,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending a  cut.  averaging  4  percent  in 
the  civilian  employees  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment components  proposed  for  the  end 
of  fiscal  1975.  The  requests  were  for 
1.027.300  civilian  employees.  The  com- 
mittee is  recommending  982.700 a  re- 
duction of  44.600  positions. 

I.  again  stress  the  word,  "positions  " 
Mr.  President.  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  many  of  these  proposed  "posi- 
tions" are  not  now  filled.  The  reductions 
recommended  will  not  lose  jobs  for  men 
and  women  now  employed.  The  cuts  can 
be  accommodated  by  attrition  and  by 
not  creating  a  great  number  of  new  posi- 
tions. 

With  a  view  to  better  manpower  man- 
agement, the  committee  has  approved  an 
amendment,  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
Senator  Taft.  stating  the  View  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Defense  Department,  when 
it  decides  between  civilian  and  military 
manpower  for  defense  jobs,  should  use 
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the  least  costly  type  of  manpower  con 
slstent  with  military  requirements. 

NATO 

Also  in  the  manpower  field,  the  com 
mittee  approved  three  ATO  amendments 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Georgir 
Senator  Nunk.  who  made  a  survey  Wd 
to  Europe  at  my  request,  early  in  the  year 
and  filed  a  report  which  has  been  useful 
to  us.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  wiU  discuss 
these  amendments  in  detail,  and  I  will 
not  try  to  do  that,  but  I  will  say  that  i 
approve. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  about  the  use  of  some  of  the 
Reserves  for  expansion  of  our  Air  Force 
airlift  missions  I  am  sure  will  be  attacked 
vigorously,  and  that  is  all  right  The 
amendment  raises  the  issue  here,  as  to 
whether  we  are  ever  going  to  actually 
use  these  Reserves.  I  am  referring  now 
especially  to  the  Air  Force  Reserves  in- 
cluding the  Air  National  Guard  They 
have  outstanding  records;  they  have  a 
great  number  of  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent men.  Arguments  can  be  made 
against  the  amendment  but  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  utilize  the  talents  of  these  people 
it  has  to  be  done  through  congressional 
action.  I  hope  this  amendment  is  fully 
and  fairly  debated. 

Generally,  these  NATO  amendments 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  nonnu- 
clear  potential  of  NATO  forces  in  Europe 
and  reduce  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons 
The  amendments  would :  First,  require  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  U.S.  support 
troops  in  Europe— about  23,000  posi- 
tions—over a  2-year  period,  permitting 
but  not  requiring,  corresponding  in- 
creases in  combat  forces. 

This  is  not  a  reduction  of  combat  forces 
in  Western  Europe.  This  is.  according  to 
the  amendment,  a  requirement  that  sup- 
port troops  in  Europe  be  reduced  by  20 
percent,  or  23,000  positions,  and  that  they 
be  given  2  years  within  which  to  do  it,  to 
make  the  shift,  and  they  can  increase  by 
corresponding  number,  the  numbers  in 
the  combat  forces. 

Second,  freeze  the  number  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  committed  to  NATO  while 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  studies  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  possible 
stockpile  reductions,  and  plans  for  a  "na- 
tional and  coordinated  nuclear  posture" 
for  NATO;  and 

Third,  require  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  costs  and  loss  in  effectiveness 
to  NATO  forces  caused  by  failure  to  agree 
on  standard  NATO  weapons,  ammuni- 
tion, et  cetera,  and  require  the  Secretary 
to  propose  standardization  actions  in 
NATO  councils. 

Those  amendments  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
will  be  fully  debated.  I  am  sure,  by  other 
Senators. 

AID   TO    VIETNAM REDUCTION    TO    «90«    MIIXIOI* 
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In  consideration  of  supplemental  budg- 
et requests,  and  again  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  looked  very 
carefully  at  the  program,  military  assist- 
ance service  funded  CMASF) .  This  is  the 
program  under  which  we  provided  mili- 
tary aid  to  allies  who  fought  with  us  In 
the  Indochina  war. 

This  program  has.  in  effect,  let  our 
armed  services  give  some  of  their  sup- 


plies and  equipment  over  the  years  to 
forces  of  other  nations  fighting  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  recent  years  we  have  authorized 
these  amounts  by  approving  a  ceiling 
and  permitting  the  allies  to  be  supplied 
out  of  the  money  that  was  appropriated 
to  our  own  U.S.  armed  services  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

At  times  that  has  meant  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Laotians,  the  South  Ko- 
reans, and  so  forth.  The  program  was 
designed  for  providing  aid  from  our  own 
logistics  line  during  a  shooting  war,  and 
accounting  for  the  aid  was  secondary  in 
these  circumstances. 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  sending  aid  to 
one  coimtry.  South  Vietnam.  The  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  reshape  the  MASP 
program  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  to 
require  fiscal  stringency.  Summarizing. 
Mr.  President,  the  committee  has: 

First,  reduced  the  $1.6  billion  request 
for  a  ceiling  on  this  Vietnam  aid  to  $900 
million — a  level  the  committee  considered 
reasonable  for  fiscal  1975. 

Second,  set  up  a  r^ular.  separate  ap- 
propriation for  this  assistance — a  step 
which  will  permit  regular  accounting 
procedures  and  foUowup  including  GAO 
audit. 

Third,  require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approve  all  obligations  in  this 
account  and  that  obligations  be  charged 
when  provided. 

Fourth,  clearly  define  the  valuation 
procedures  for  obligations  of  assistance 
In  this  account. 

In  addition,  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Pentagon  and  White  House  that  a  highly 
competent  individual  of  top  reputation 
be  given  full  authority  to  take  full 
charge  of  this  program  here  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believe  these  changes  will  improve 
this  program  so  that  it  better  serves  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  I  think  we  should 
be  supplying  aid  to  them,  in  reasonable 
amounts,  in  the  wake  of  the  withdrawal 
of  our  fighting  forces.  The  changes  will 
also  help  in  moving  this  aid  program 
Into  the  regular  military  assistance  pro- 
gram (MAP)  next  year— In  fiscal  1976. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  strict 
accountability  and  line  Item  operations. 
If  our  recommendation  is  followed,  this 
responsibility  will  not  be  divided  over 
there  between  this  service  and  that  serv- 
ice and  someone  else.  The  administra- 
tion would  place  some  competent  person 
in  charge  and  hold  him  responsible  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  both  over  there 
and  over  here.  With  that  being  done  we 
feel  it  will  not  take  nearly  as  much 
money  as  in  the  past  and  that  this  will 
be  enough. 

COMMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thitrmond)  .  for  his  unfailing 
cooperation  in  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill.  I  also  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  who 
has  again  chaired  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyri) 
who  again  headed  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment   Subcommittee.    All    of    the 


members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
for  their  work  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  fifth  year 
that  these  gentlemen,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei. 
have  served  as  heads  of  these  subcom- 
mittees, and  the  subcommittees  have 
virtually  the  same  membership  as  here- 
tofore and  they  have  done  very  fine 
work. 

As  we  move  into  consideration  of 
amendments,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  dif- 
ferences on  certain  specifics  in  this  bill. 
I  expect  that,  of  course,  but  I  will  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendations 
because  I  think  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  good,  well  balanced,  authori- 
zation bill. 

I  think  it  provides  a  soimd  annual 
installment  on  the  forces  we  may  need 
to  deter  aggression — forces  which  will,  at 
the  same  time,  allow  us  to  negotiate  from 
strength  in  the  several  negotiating  arenas 
to  which  we  are  committed. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, let  us  never  forget  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  thrust  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  contained  in  this  bill,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  hardware  and  the 
manpower  that  make  that  foreign  policy 
effective  are  contained  in  the  bill. 

We  should  not  move  Into  commit- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  world  unless 
we  mean  what  we  say.  We  cannot  go 
into  those  commitments  and  then  hap- 
pily go  our  way  and  think  everything 
ought  to  come  out  without  substantial 
increases  in  costs.  It  costs  money  and  it 
costs  big  money.  It  will  continue  to  cost 
more  and  more  money  for  these  expen- 
sive weapons  and  the  necessary  man- 
power. 

The  judgment  we  need  to  make  Is: 
Is  the  policy  to  be  changed?  If  it  Is  not 
changed,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
policy  is  implemented  with  what  we 
think  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  with- 
out money  being  spent  heedlessly  or 
needlessly.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which 
this  bill  is  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  membership.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3000.  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  Work  on  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  completed  May  16  and  the  re- 
port was  Issued  for  the  membership  last 
week. 

The  fiscEd  year  1975  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  totals  $21.8  billion,  a  net 
reduction  of  $1.3  billion  from  the  request 
of  the  Defense  Department  which  totaled 
$23.1  billion.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  money  approved  in  this  leg- 
islation is  $783.2  million  below  the 
authorization  recommended  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
House  bill  was  approved  by  that  body 
May  22  without  any  substantive  changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Stennis,  of 
Mississippi,  has  already  explained  for  the 
Senate  in  some  detp'i  the  major  elements 


of  this  legislation.  Therefore,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  several  key  areas  which 
I  feel  are  of  significant  importance. 

PROCUREMENT 

In  the  procurement  account  the  most 
significant  committee  Eictlons  Involve 
denials  in  the  shipbuilding  account.  The 
committee  approved  only  two  of  the 
three  nuclear  attack  submarines  re- 
quested, denied  all  funds  for  procure- 
ment of  the  initial  sea  control  ship, 
approved  only  three  of  the  requested 
seven  patrol  frigates,  and  denied  the 
request  for  one  destroyer  tender. 

The  reasonings  for  these  actions  are 
covered  in  the  committee  report  and  have 
been  explained  in  some  detail  by  the 
chairman. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  research  and  development 
account  the  committee  trimmed  the  ad- 
ministration request  of  $9.3  billion  to 
$8.9  billion,  a  reduction  of  approximately 
4  percent. 

One  of  the  more  significant  actions  of 
the  committee  included  the  reduction  of 
$44  million  of  the  $499  million  requested 
for  the  Air  Force  B-1  development  pro- 
gram. This  reduction  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  program  to  three  prototype 
aircraft  to  support  flight  testing  as 
opposed  to  the  administration  request  for 
four  prototypes. 

Also  the  committee  reduced  the  Army's 
request  of  $57.7  million  for  the  heavy 
lift  helicopter  program  by  a  sum  of 
$21.2  million.  This  cut  in  effect  would 
deny  a  second  prototype  for  the  program 
a&  it  hats  only  been  approved  for 
advanced  development  at  this  particular 
time. 

MANPOWER 

In  the  manpower  account  the  com- 
mittee approved  military  strength  cuts  of 
49.000  and  civilian  strength  cuts  of  44.000 
for  a  total  reduction  of  nearly  100,000 
personnel. 

Of  the  49.000  military  personnel  re- 
duction the  committee  has  given  strong 
direction  that  at  least  11,000  of  these 
cuts  be  taken  from  overseas  headquar- 
ters and  in  noncombat  units. 

While  the  committee  identified  areas 
In  which  it  felt  these  cuts  could  be  taken, 
the  E>efense  Department  will  be  free  to 
make  the  reductions  In  these  or  other 
areas  of  Its  own  choosing. 

In  the  Reserve  strength  the  committee 
added  about  20,000  personnel  because  the 
initial  budget  request  was  made  at  a  time 
when  recruiting  of  personnel  was  proving 
to  be  a  problem.  Since  the  budget  was 
presented  to  the  Congress,  Reserve  re- 
cruiting has  improved  and  in  particular, 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  Guard 
have  made  significant  advances  toward 
achieving  higher  levels  of  manning. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  it  should  be 
emphasized  the  committee  has  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed breakout  and  explanation  for  the 
proposed  reduction  of  48.000  from  the 
Army  Reserve  components.  The  com- 
mittee has  required  that  this  Informa- 
tion be  submitted  promptly  in  order  that 
it  might  be  considered  when  the  Reserve 
strength  levels  are  adjusted  to  the  higher 
figures  approved  In  the  House  bill. 
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This  year  the  commi 
reducing  military  personnel 
been  strengthened  by  visits 
of  the  members  to  countries 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organizatioh 
of  these  visits  the  committer 
several  amendments  to 
address  some  of  the  issues 
Senate    floor    in   previous 
our  NATO  commitments, 
amendments  would  mandate 
of  20  percent  in  the 
support  troops  in  Europe 
2  fiscal  years,  require  a 
nuclear  policy  in  NATO 
ment  to  study  standardization 
as  they  might  affect  weapon 
within  the  NATO  military  f(  irces. 

MrLITART    AID    TO    SOUTH    "lETNAM 

Military  aid  to  South  "Vietnam  was 
drastically  reduced  by  the  (ommittee  in 
that  an  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  only  $900  million  was  approved  by  the 
committee.  This  represents 
duction  from  the  $1.6  billloki  ceiling  re 
quested  by  the  administration 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  as 
of  the  committee,  that  these 


interest  in 
overseas  has 
of  a  number 
in  the  North 
As  a  result 
has  adopted 
bill  which 
raised  on  the 
years   about 
Briefly,  these 
a  reduction 
number  of  Army 
wi  hin  the  next 
revif  w  of  tactical 
a  require- 
pro  grsims 
systems 


ai  d 


suflBcient  to  provide  our  allies  in  South 


Vietnam  with  the  necessary 


defend  their  country.  Pranlly,  the  com- 


to  provide  a 
be  a  serious 


It  is  my  view 


mittee  may  have  been  wiser 

higher  ceiling  as  it  would 

mistake  to  provide  inadequajte  support  in 

this  country  where  so  much  American 

effort  has  already  been  expended. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing 
this  is  a  good  bill  overall  akid  the  com- 
mittee has  been  very  diligenl  in  consider 
ing  carefully  each  of  the  req  aests.  S.  3000 
contains  many,  many  reduc  ;ions  of  even 
very  small  amounts  which  ^tify  to  the 
committees  efforts  to  save 
possible  while  at  the  same  tiine  providing 
a  necessary  and  strong  National  Defense 
Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  our  able  chidrman.  Sen 
ator  Stennis.  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
tremendous  work  he  has  lerformed  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor]  at  this  early 
date.  Furthermore,  all  of  this  members  of 
the  committee  contributed  significantly 
to  this  effort,  which  should  Eiake  possible 
approval  of  the  military  budget  at  the 
beginning  of  the  approaching  fiscal  year. 
Especially  noteworthy  were 
the  subcommittee  chairmen 
of  Nevada,  who  chaired  the 
Power  Subccxnmittee,  and  Mr.  McIntyre, 
who  headed  the  Research  ^nd  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee. 

Also,  great  credit  is  due 
majority  and  minority,  for 
cat«d  work. 

As  the  ranking  minority 
wish  to  particularly  express  l  ny  apprecia- 
tion to  Senators  Tower,  Do»«inick,  Gold- 
WATIR,  Scott,  and  Taft,  nil  of  whom 
have  assisted  in  a  splenlld  manner 
throughout  consideration  ol  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  in  considering  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  tl^e  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EH) .  The  clerk  will  call  l  he  roll 
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one  member 
fimds  will  be 


hardware  to 


the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Cannon 
Tactical  Atr 


to  the  staff, 
their  dedi- 

Member,  I 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TACTICAL     AIR     POWER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  present  the  report  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  on  the 
programs  within  our  area  in  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill.  I  will  review  the  scope  of  our 
coverage  this  year,  give  a  short  summary 
of  our  recommendations  for  changes  to 
the  budget  requests  on  individual  pro- 
grams, and  then  discuss  aspects  of  spe- 
cial interest  regarding  the  tactical  air 
power  programs  of  the  services. 

SCOPE  OP  THE  TAC  AIR  SUHCOMMITTEE  REVIEW 

Our  membership  this  year  was  the 
same  as  last,  with  Senators  SvMrNGTON, 
Jackson.  Nunn,  Goldwater,  Tower,  and 
THtniMOND  joining  me  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. Their  help  was  invaluable  again. 
both  in  assisting  with  the  hearings  and 
also  in  helping  resolve  our  recommenda- 
tions for  you  on  the  bill. 

Our  functional  program  coverage  was 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.  We  reviewed  the 
tactical  combat  and  support  airplane 
programs  of  the  services,  the  aircraft 
tactical  missiles  including  air-to-air  and 
air-to-ground  missiles,  and  the  air  de- 
fense SAM  and  AAA  systems  of  the 
Army — with  the  exception  of  SAM-D 
which  was  covered  in  the  R.  &  D.  Sub- 
committee— and  the  Navy's  shipboard 
SAM'S,  surface-to-surface  missiles,  and 
guns.  There  are  45  separate  programs 
covered  by  us,  and  although  we  did  re- 
view more  than  45  separate  budget  line 
items  in  the  course  of  our  work,  some 
individual  elements  could  be  included  to- 
gether where  they  are  parts  of  an  over- 
all subject.  The  scope  of  our  dollar  cov- 
erage was  some  $5.3  billion  in  authoriza- 
tions. $1.1  billion  for  R.  L  D.,  and  $4.2 
billion  in  procurement.  Broken  down  by 
individual  service,  the  subtotals  are  as 
follows : 


Aircftft 


Mii$il€S 


Total 


Air  Force $2.50  J0.23  $2.73 

Navy l.«7  .69  2.16 

Army .20  .20  .40 


The  $5.3  billion  falls  a  little  short  of 
being  one-quarter  of  the  overall  total  of 
$23.1  billion  in  R.  &  D.  and  procurement 
which  requires  authorization  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Our  hearings  this  year  were  held  in 
17  separate  sessions.  We  led  off  with  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  for  an  up- 
date of  Communist  bloc  force  postures 
and  their  new  developments  in  the  tac- 
tical air  power  area.  The  transcript  of 
this  hearing  is  not  printed,  due  to  its  level 
of  security  classification.  To  summarize 
the  information  given  us  in  that  hearing, 
the  total  tactical  air  force  structure  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  or  other  Communist 
bloc  countries  has  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly In  size  In  the  last  year,  but  It  Is 
undergoing  a  vigorous  equipment  up- 


grading and  modernization  effort.  The 
Soviets  are  building  their  Mlg-2rs  in 
large  quantities  and  are  exporting  many 
to  other  Communist  bloc  countries.  In 
addition,  they  are  adding  the  new  Mig- 
23  swing-wing  Flogger  at  a  good  produc- 
tion rate  and  the  very  new  SU-19  Fencer, 
a  large  swing-wing  airplane  about  the 
size  of  the  F-14  or  P-111,  now  is  about 
ready  for  volume  production.  The  So- 
viets are  also  proceeding  with  develop- 
ment flight  testing  of  V/STOL  airplanes 
to  use  on  their  new  aircraft  carriers. 

Another  special  hearing  of  the  sub- 
committee examined  the  results  of  the 
recent  Mideast  war,  with  an  emphasis  on 
lessons  learned  from  that  conflict.  We 
had  testimony  from  the  JCS  military 
operational  survey  team  about  the  tactics 
and  equipment  used  and  the  relative 
losses.  That  hearing  also  was  highly  clas- 
sified and  the  transcript  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. I  can  say  that  most  of  the  U.S. 
equipment  worked  well  in  that  war. 

A  third  special  hearing  took  testimwiy 
from  four  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots  who 
had  shot  down  Mig's  in  Southeast  Asia 
combat.  These  pilots  stressed  to  us  the 
need  for  continued  emphasis  on  dogfight 
training  in  order  to  maintain  combat 
skUls  even  in  peacetime.  They  all  praised 
the  current  training  schools,  the  Navy 
Topgim  School  and  the  Air  Force  Ag- 
gressor Squadron.  These  schools  both  op- 
erate airplanes  that  simulate  the  Mig 
series,  and  provide  realistic  simulations 
of  enemy  tiircraft  and  tactics.  The  Tac 
Air  Subcommittee  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  continues  to  support 
these  schools  and  believes  they  should 
be  provided  with  the  best  threat-simulat- 
ing aircraft  available  and  also  with  mod- 
em air  combat  manuevering  ranges  for 
training  purposes. 

Another  point  which  these  pilots 
stressed  to  us  is  the  great  advantage  that 
friendly  radar  warning  and  command 
and  contr(d  provides  during  combat  in 
enemy  airspace.  Over  North  Vietnam 
there  was  a  weU-organlzed  enemy  radar 
warning  and  GCI  network  to  vector 
Mlgs  Into  tail-on  attacks  on  oiu-  fighters 
and  attack  airplanes.  Our  own  warning 
facilities  were  limited.  The  Navy  oper- 
ated a  Red  Crown  cruiser  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  which  tracked  Mlgs  which  were  not 
beyond  the  radar  horizon,  but  this  cover- 
age suffered  the  limitations  of  all 
ground-based  systems  In  that  it  could  not 
see  over  the  curve  of  the  earth  or  behind 
mountains  or  other  terrain  obstructions. 
The  Air  Force  operated  Disco,  the  old 
EC-121  radar  warning,  airplanes,  which 
do  not  have  a  lookdown  capability  below 
the  horizon.  Often  Mlgs  came  In  from 
low  level,  controlled  by  their  own  ground- 
based  GCI  but  out  of  sight  of  Red  Crown 
or  Disco,  and  made  surprise  hit-and-run 
firing  passes,  getting  their  kill  and  then 
leaving  the  fight.  These  pilots  were 
unanimous  in  stressing  the  need  for  a 
good  warning  capability  such  as  will  be 
provided  by  the  AWACS  system. 

The  remainder  of  our  hearings  were 
devoted  to  the  program  budget  reviews 
with  the  services.  We  started  off  with 
each  service  with  an  update  on  their  5- 
year  force  structure  planning  for  tactical 
aid  and  air  defense — as  appropriate — 
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and  then  followed  with  individual  pro- 
gram reviews.  We  held  these  hearings  be- 
tween March  11  and  March  29,  except  for 
(Kie  additional  special  hearing  on  the 
Navy  F-14X  and  VFX  fighters,  which  we 
had  on  Thursday,  May  2. 

force    STRUCTURING    PROBLEM    AREAS 

The  services  operate  bsisic  types  of  tac- 
tical aircraft  to  fulfill  three  combat  func- 
tions and  five  combat  support  func- 
tions. The  three  types  of  combat  aircraft 
are  air-to-air  fighters,  all-weather  deep 
strike  interdiction  bombers,  and  light  at- 
tack close  air  support  airplanes.  The 
combat  support  fimctions  that  we  look 
at  in  the  Tac  Air  reviews  include  re- 
connaissance, electronic  warfare — Jam- 
ming— radar  warning,  tankers,  and  air- 
lift programs. 

To  review  in  brief  the  most  significant 
impressions  regarding  individual  serv- 
ices' force  structure  capabilities  and 
problems,  first  the  Air  Force  5-year  plan- 
ning is  based  aroiind  the  current  level  of 
22  wings,  or  1,584  U.E.  tactical  combat 
aircraft.  The  present  force  mix  consists 
of  14  wings  of  P-4's,  4  wings  of  P-lll's,  3 
wUigs  of  A-7D's,  and  a  "notional"  wing 
of  P-105  Wild  Weasels  and  36  air  defense 
fighters— F-4's— in  Alaska  and  Iceland. 
This  force  is  planned  to  change  as  the 
P-15's  replace  F-4's  and  as  A-lO's  replace 
A-7D's  and  P-4's  in  the  next  5  years. 

The  Air  Force  presently  is  in  excel- 
lent condition  from  a  quality  standpoint 
with  its  three  combat  airplanes,  the 
F-15  for  air-to-air  combat,  the  F-111 
all-weather  interdiction  airplane  and 
the  A-7D  close  air  support  airplane. 
Where  the  committee  sees  capability 
deficiencies — in  a  qualitative  rather 
than  quantitative  sense — is  in  the  areas 
of  radar  warning  and  control  and  in 
electronic  warfare— ECM.  The  AWACS 
airplane  will  resolve  the  former  defi- 
ciency, and  the  EF-111  tactical  jam- 
ming aircraft  will  take  care  of  the  lat- 
ter one  when  its  development  is  com- 
pleted. The  committee  strongly  sup- 
ports both  programs. 

One  point  which  should  be  noted  is 
that  the  Air  Force  intends  to  reduce  its 
close  air  support  force  of  three  wings  of 
A-TD's  down  to  two  wings  of  close  air 
support  planes  for  an  interim  period  of 
time  as  A-7D's  are  phased  Into  the  Air 
National  Guard,  and  then  the  present 
plan  calls  for  an  increase  to  four  wings 
of  A-lO's.  When  queried  as  to  why  a 
change  from  three  wings  of  close  air 
support  down  to  two  and  then  up  to  four, 
no  good  answer  was  provided.  Since  the 
threat  we  face  will  not  decrease  in  the 
near  term,  the  committee  believes  that 
this  decrease  in  close  air  support  wings  in 
the  active  force  is  not  warranted  and 
that  a  minimum  of  three  wings  of  close 
air  support  airplanes  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  active  force. 

Another  aspect  brought  out  in  the 
force  structure  review  was  the  delay  in 
modernization  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 
This  is  caused  primarily  by  the  slow- 
down in  F-15  procurement  dictated  by 
Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  also 
somewhat  by  a  slowed  A-10  production 
plan.  Since  the  Guard  is  modernized  pri- 
marily by  receiving  aircraft  retired  from 
the  active  force,  a  slowdown  in  procure- 


ment of  new  aircraft  for  the  active  force 
is  reflected  directly  as  a  slowdown  in 
phasing  aircraft  from  the  active  forces  to 
the  Guard — and  Reserves.  As  a  result, 
F-lOO's  will  be  in  the  Guard  in  large 
numbers  through  fiscal  year  1979.  At  that 
point  they  will  be  at  least  22  years  old. 
The  primary  planes  used  to  modernize 
the  Guard  will  be  A-7D's  and  F-4's,  under 
present  planning.  The  F-4C  model  will 
begin  to  run  out  of  service  life  in  the 
early  1980's,  so  they  will  provide  a  short- 
term  solution,  imless  their  life  is  ex- 
tended. The  committee  continues  to  sup- 
port modernization  of  the  Guard  with 
modem  combat-capable  equipment. 

The   Navy    and   Marine   Corps   force 
structure  planning  is  based  on  providing 
a  Navy  air  wing  for  each  aircraft  carrier 
and  a  Marine  air  wing  for  each  of  the 
three  Marine  divisions.  The  Navy  com- 
bat aircraft  force  mix  averages  roughly 
40  percent  fighter  aircraft  and  60  per- 
cent attack  aircraft,  as  a  carrier  typically 
has  two  12-plane  fighter  squadrons  and 
three    12-plane   attack   squadrons   em- 
barked— two  of  A-7's  and  one  of  A-6's. 
The  Navy's  nearer  term  problem  areas 
with  tactical  aircraft  are  with  the  com- 
bat support  airplanes,  and  specifically 
with  tactical  carrier  airlift  and  with  the 
future  reconnaissance  force.  The  Navy 
has  very  few  carrier-capable  transports — 
COD  airplanes — but  is  planning  a  new 
COD  replacement  program  with  R.  &  D. 
starting  in  fiscal  year  1975  or  fiscal  year 
1976.  Also  they  described  a  plan  to  phase 
out    their    RA-5C    reconnaissance    air- 
planes and  replace  them  with  a  pod- 
mounted  system  carried  on  A-7E  tactical 
light  attack  bombers.  This  appears  to  be 
a  highly  questionable  concept  and  the 
committee  is  recommending  deleting  the 
R.  &  D.  funds  for  this  project.  Another 
questionable  Navy  proposal  is  to  build  a 
dual  mission  electronic  intelligence  and 
anti-submarine  warfare  airplane,  utiliz- 
ing the  present  S-3A  ASW  airplane.  This 
would  be  a  case  of  having  two  sets  of 
crews,  one  for  each  mission,  and  letting 
them  take  turns  in  flying  the  airplanes. 
The   committee    recommends   rejecting 
R.  &  D.  funding  on  this  proposal  until 
the  Navy  decides  on  a  dedicated  elec- 
tronic intelligence  airplane. 

The  Marines  face  equipment  problems 
with  electronic  warfare  aircraft  as  their 
EA-6A's  are  becoming  obsolescent,  they 
desire  a  V/STOD  Harrier  follow-on,  and 
they  are  faced  with  a  fighter  replacement 
problem  toward  the  end  of  this  decade 
imless  new  programming  plans  are  de- 
veloped. The  Marines  hope  to  particii>ate 
In  the  Navy  EA-6B  procurement  to  solve 
the  electronic  warfare  deficiency,  they 
are  hoping  for  an  AV-16  Advanced  Har- 
rier development,  and  are  looking  to  the 
proposed  VFX  fighter  project  to  solve 
their  fighter  replacement  problem  in  the 
early  1980's.  I  will  comment  In  detail  on 
the  VFX  later  in  my  statement. 

The  Army  has  evolved  an  interim  solu- 
tion to  the  shortfalls  in  its  missile- 
equipped  attack  helicopter  force  caused 
by  the  demise  of  the  Cheyenne  project. 
Starting  with  this  fiscal  year,  the  Army 
plans  to  buy  additional  TOW  missile- 
equipped  Cobra  gimships  to  fill-in  imtil 
the  Advance  Attack  Helicopter — AAH. 
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now  in  R.  &  D.,  is  ready  for  production  in 
1980.  Also  the  Army  has  shelved  plans 
for  immediate  development  of  the  Hell- 
fire  laser  guided  missile  for  attack  heli- 
copters and  instead  will  stay  with  the 
TOW. 

In  the  air  defense  area,  the  Army  plans 
to  go  forward  with  an  all-weather  re- 
placement for  the  Chaparral,  with  the 
foreign  missile  candidates — Roland,  Ra- 
pier, and  Crotale — being  prime  candi- 
dates. Testimony  this  year  from  Dr.  Cur- 
rie  and  from  Army  witnesses  stated  posi- 
tively that  this  was  an  oi>en  competi- 
tion and  was  not  limited  only  to  the  for- 
eign competitors  in  order  to  demonstrate 
cooperation  in  R.  &  D.  with  NATO.  The 
committee  will  monitor  this  program 
closely  in  order  to  insure  that  the  most 
cost-effective  all-weather  missile  candi- 
date is  the  one  procured. 

Also,  the  Army  indicated  that  it  is 
likely  they  will  start  a  program  for  a 
modem  and  capable  AAA  gim  system  for 
the  field  forces,  which  should  fill  a  gap 
in  their  air  defense  mix  when  such  a  gxm 
is  bought.  Antiaircraft  grnis  have  dem- 
onstrated their  effectiveness  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  most  recently  in  the  Middle 
East  war,  and  the  Committee  supports 
the  Army's  renewed  interest  in  this  area. 

COMMITTEE     RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  committee  unanimously  accepted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Tac  Air  Sub- 
committee, as  listed  in  the  four  tables 
attached  to  my  report. 

The  first  category  listed  includes  six 
programs  where  there  are  excess  funds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget.  None  of 
these  proposed  budget  reductions  imply 
a  revision  to  R.  &  D.  or  production  sched- 
ules or  to  the  scope  of  work,  they  merely 
identify  fimds  not  needed  or  deferrals  of 
fimding  to  fiscal  year  1976.  The  total  rec- 
ommended reductions  in  this  list  is  $57.9 
million.  The  list  follows: 

CATECORY    I PROGRAMS    WITH    EXCESS    FUNDINO 

IN     197S 

A-7E  — $7.5  Funds  were  available  left  over 
from  FY  1974  due  to  congressional  cut  and 
were  used  as  long  lead  procurement  for  FY 
1975. 

AH-IJ  — $5.4  Production  scbedule  slipped 
and  6  FY  1975  aircraft  will  be  buUt  In  FY 
1976  delivery  period.  Defer  6  to  next  year. 

Stinger  —$1.5  FY  1974  R.  &  D.  carryover 
available  to  fund  FY  1976  program. 

AH-IQ  +•4.6  R.  &  D.  R&D  transfer  of  MS 
million  from  procurement  at  Cobra/TOW 
—  $17.0  Army  request.  Net  reduction  of  $12.5 
mUllon  In  procurement  because  15  of  21  AH- 
IQs  deferred  to  FY  1976  funding,  due  to  late 
delivery  of  aircraft. 

F-15  Gun  —$7.5  OAU-7  gun  R&D  pro- 
gram was  terminated,  funds  no  longer 
needed. 

F-14/Phoenlx  —$23.5  The  sale  of  F-14s  to 
Iran  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  F-14  by 
$22.0  minion  and  the  price  of  Phoenix  by  $1.5 
million. 

The  second  category  includes  13  pro- 
grams where  we  are  recommending  a 
change  to  or  redirection  of  the  program. 
There  is  a  shortened  synopsis  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recommendation  given  in  the 
table,  and  if  additional  explanation  is  de- 
sired, there  is  a  complete  description 
given  in  the  main  committee  report. 
These  13  programs  have  a  total  recom- 
mended reduction  of  $175.9  million.  The 
list  follows : 
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first 


Pundi 
RPV 
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loth 


Recon  imend 


CATECOBT    n — PROGRAMS    WHEI^ 
VISION    IS    RECOM 

A-37  — tlS.T     Air  Force 
clent    A-37s.    Recommend 
more,  and  replace  VNAF 
Pore©  Ouard/ Reserve. 

A-4M    -»58.1     Navy  has 
FY    1974    Supplemental 
FY  1975  request  for  24  more 
keep  production  line  open. 

CLAW    MlssUe    -$3.1 

with  Inadeqiiate  warhead  for 
bat.  Terminate  program. 

Chaparral  R&D  —$5.8  R 
Acquisition   Aid.   Since 
Chaparral  In  early  1980s 
ment  Items  not  warranted 

Harpoon    —  $7.7     Reduce 
lot  of  mlssUes  from  150  to  100 
rapid  early  production. 

USAF  RPVs  —$11.0 
terlm"  multl-mlsston 
concept  questionable. 

A-10  -$12.5  R&D.  +$18 
Shifts  4  R  &  D  funded 
ment.  Also  restrict  funds  to 
support  program,  pending 
off. 

USAF   Sidewinder    Mods.    - 
was  to  modify  2000  "B"  to  "J 
Only  590   "B"   mlssUes   available 

Navy  Recce/TASES   -$11.0 
to  start  development  of  recce 
mission  ASW/ellnt  platform, 
are  questionable  from  operatlor  al 
Maverick  -$30.3     Funds  foil 

5000  missiles  in  FT  1976. 

out  FY  1975  buy  through  FY  1 
excess  inventory  buUd-up. 

USAF  EW  POD6.    -$22  6 
curement    of   ALO-131    In    FT 
mended  for  approval. 

USAF  EW  PODS  —$22.6 

Marine  OV-10  spotter  airplanes 
ship  configuration.  Marines 
AC-130E  gunshlp,  which  Is 
of  Inventory. 

Navy  Point  Defense  R&D 
quest   for   $9.5   million    for 
small  defense  mlssUe.  Funds 
feasibility  demonstration. 

The  third  category  Includes 
grams  where  we  believe 
ing.   not    requested    in 
warranted.  Ttiese  are  $23.1 
production  of  the  laser 
missile  for  the  Marines,  and 
lion  for  production  of  12  F-1 
Air  Force,  including  $15.0 
lead  for  fiscal  year  1976  ^. 
long  lead  funds  were  not 
House,  which  only  added 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
list  follows: 

CATBCORT      m PBOCXAMS 

FT7NBING   IS 

Bulldog    -$23  1     Bulldog 

developed  and  ready  for  pr 

fuses  Marine  production  request 
laser  Maverick,  which   Is  not 

and  Is  more  expensive 

terlm  buy  of  1000  BuUdogs 
Ity  of  laser  Maverick 

F-1 1  IF  -$220.  12  F-1 1  IPs  .. 
lion  plua  $15.0  mUlton  in  lone 
1976.  ^ 


already  has  suffi- 

buylng    any 

attrljtlon  out  of  Air 


fimdfi  for  24  In 

defer 

FY  1976  to 


Recpmmend 

to 


MlsiUe    too   small, 
ilr-to-alr  com- 


5:  D  on  Target 

will    replace 

Improve- 


Procurement. 

alrcrs^t  to  procure- 

1ISAP  close  air 

conjpletlon  of  fly- 

$8.1  Request 
configuration, 
le. 

R&D  funds 

pod  and  dual 

programs 

standpoint. 

long  lead  for 

stretch 

>76  to  prevent 


bell  g 


Na  'y 


WHERE 


RSCOMMENE  ED 


laser 
roduct  on 


y<t 


.  Recommei  id 


>  pending 


foi 


Finally,  the  fourth  table  ll4s 
grams  for  which  we  r 
proval  of  the  budget  as  requesUd 
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PROGRAM     SE- 


CATEGORY  IV.-PROGRAMS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  APPROVAL 
AS  REQUESTED 


Model 


Quantity 


Research 
and  devel- 
opment 


Procure- 
ment 


production 
to  prevent  too 

to  start  "in- 
Multl- mission 


»93.4 
91.1 

0 

549.8 

13.9 

0 

0 

131.7 
123.1 
118.7 

0 

0 

43.5 
U.3 


financially,  and  I  believe  that  the  De- 
fense Department  should  stabilize  the 
P-15  production  rate  at  nine  per  month 
even  if  the  Iranians  do  not  buy  the  plane 
This  could  be  accomplished  in  the  flscai 
year  1975  program  by  shortening  the 
delivery  time  to  8  months,  and  then  by 
following  with  108  F-15's  in  flscai  year 
1976  versus  the  90  presently  planned 
The  committee's  report  on  the  blU 
fleets  this  recommendation. 


re- 


AWACS 


Air  Force  aircraft: 

n|:^-  n  J182.6 

F-5E/F 28  6  1 

Ligtitweight     fighter/air 

combat  fighter...  sg  7 

E-3A  AWACS 12'  219  7 

emu""*"'"" ^'^  "-^ 

H^^^'S:^^----"^^^^^^^^  ^*-2  0  AWACS  is  a  program  for  which  the 

*;«•- 12  10.4  131  7  subcommittee  approved  the  budget  as 

E^^ \           "  123.1  requested.  This  program  is  controversial 

vsToLl...::::::::::::..  249  "o  again  this  year,  due  primarily  to  GAO 

A^rTofamSste" *•*  °  Criticism  of  the  program  plan.  We  re- 

sparrow 300           1  7  43  5  ^^^^^  ^^e  program  very  thoroughly  in 

f"\'. 300           o'  11:3  our  hearings  and  I  want  to  take  a  few 

Na/y 'missiieJ? *'•' moments  to  explain  why  we  think  the 

spff'ow 300           6.0  56  0  Air  Force's  proposed  program  schedule  js 

J'glfe*'"*" *»  20"  5  **'  reasonable  and  should  not  be  revised. 

waiieye/ERDL;-';.'.";!!; Its'          zis 6  7  "^^e  budget  request  is  for  a  total  of 

Sh°,"ke'-  9^  V  fd  ^'^^^■^  "^""°"-  5219.7  milUon  in  R.  &  D 

Harm ;;::;:::::::::::: ..  i%\  "  ^^^  ^^49.8  muiion  for  12  production 

sSr^M^ :::;:::      gg  34%  i?l  ^J^ltT.,  ".  ^  '^^  '^J5^  ^"^^^'  ^ir 

standard  missile  II 32:2  -"o  Forcc  budget  program,  behind  only  the 

v*Sf<;^„:phaWx Vi  I  l^Ll"^^  ^^  Minuteman  in  total  dollar 

StMdard  active ..'.'. 74'  13  335  ^^O^^^^- 

Armymfaliw'^'" ^            ''  ^^  ."  also  Is  a  program  whlch  wiU  pro- 

Heiifire....! 153  q  Vide  modernization  Of  a  combat  support 

Improved  Hawk  .. .             520  8.5  80.8  area  in  which  there  is  a  significant  lack 

iiA'g''u?s"*'*"."""'"> o  V,  ?4  °f  capability  at  this  time    The  preset 

radar  warning  and  command  and  control 


Plin<ls  for  pro- 
1975    recom- 

Fudds  to  modify 

to  night  gun- 

coild  use  U8AP 

phased  out 


I  Mod. 
>Mods. 


.0     R&D  re- 

Sh!pt>oard 

alH)wed  onlv  for 


additional 
the 
23.1 
guided 
I  $2 
IIF 
million 
production 
a4ded 
$2j)5 
proem  ement. 


two  pro- 
fund- 
budget,    is 
million  for 
Bulldog 
$220.5  mil- 
's for  the 
in  long 
The 
by  the 
5  million 
The 


ADOmONAL 


missile  Is 
OSD  re- 
in favor  ol 
developed 
1  year  In- 
avallabn- 


$206  5  mll- 
ead  for  FY 


the  pro- 
ap- 


My  remarks  to  follow  discuss  some  of 
the  individual  programs  where  there  are 
recommendations  made  by  the  commit- 
tee for  revisions  or  deletions. 
r-15 

The  F-1 5  production  schedule  was  re- 
vised late  last  year  by  Defense  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  review  process.  Instead  of 
having  the  F-15  production  reach  a  12 
per  month  rate  in  fiscal  year  1975  and 
hold  at  that  rate,  he  Instead  slowed 
the  production  buildup  and  extended 
the  F-15  program  in  future  years.  In- 
stead of  completing  deliveries  in  October 
1980  as  previously  scheduled,  the  F-15 
line  now  is  planned  to  be  open  through 
May  1982,  requiring  18  months  longer 
to  build  the  programed  729  airplanes. 

There  is  a  potentially  serious  problem 
with  the  flscai  year  1975  production  plan 
for  the  72  F-15's  in  the  budget.  The  F- 
15  production  rate  for  the  62  airplanes 
ordered  last  year  builds  up  to  a  9  per 
month  rate  by  June  1976.  The  72  F-15s 
in  this  year's  program  then  deliver  at  an 
average  rate  of  6  per  month,  a  substan- 
tial reduction   in   the  production   rate 
Hopefully,  the  letter  of  offer  for  F-15's 
which  has  been  tendered  to  Iran  will  be 
accepted,  because  that  sale  would  sta- 
bilize production  at  nine  per  month  until 
the  Air  Force  procurement  again  reaches 
that  rate.  However,  If  the  Iranians  de- 
cide not  to  purchase  F-15's  at  this  time 
It  will  mean  substantial  layoffs  by  the 
F-15  contractors,  followed  by  rehires  sev- 
eral years  later.  That  kind  of  production 
planning   does    not   make    good    sense 


function  is  performed  by  the  old  EC-121 
radar  airplanes,  which  have  no  capability 
to  look  down  and  pick  out  low  flying 
targets.  These  EC-121 's  can  be  sup- 
ported by  KC-135  radio  relay  planes  and 
C-130  command  post  airplanes,  as  they 
were  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  that  com- 
bined force  still  falls  far  short  of  the 
capability  Inherent  in  the  AWACS. 

The  GAO  reviewed  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram at  the  request  of  Senator  Eagleton 
and  issued  a  report  In  March  1974.  The 
report  was  not  particularly  precise  as  to 
what  its  recommendations  were  with  re- 
gard to  the  program,  and  it  contained 
many  inferences  that  AWACS  might  not 
be  a  viable  operational  vehicle.  The  sub- 
committee called  GAO  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify on  the  program  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Air  Force  was  in  to  present  the 
fiscal  year  1974  budget  request.  In  that 
hearing  the  GAO  witnesses  backed  off  to 
a  large  degree  from  their  inferred  report 
position  that  AWACS  might  not  work  in 
an    operational    scenario,    and    instead 
stated  that  their  primary  objection  was 
to  the  fact  that  production  would  be  au- 
thorized in  Decembef   1974  before  the 
production  configured  radar  had  been 
flight  tested.  They  felt  this  concurrency 
was  unwarranted.  The  Air  Force  count- 
ered that  the  prototype  radar  which  has 
been  in  flight  test  for  2  years  was  repre- 
sentative functionally  of  the  production 
radar  and  that  the  flight  testing  in  1974 
of  the  systems  integration  demonstration 
airplane  provides  a  thorough  flight  test 
of  a  single  "thread"  of  the  entire  AWACS 
system  components.  These  tests  will  re- 
move the  technical  risk  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  production  radar  differs 
from  the  prototype  primarily  in  that  it 
is  a  repackaging  of  the  electronic  com- 
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ponents,  not  a  redesign  of  how  the  radar 
operates. 

The  GAO  also  said  that  the  AWACS 
radar  was  potentiaUy  vulnerable  to  being 
jammed  by  the  enemy.  The  Air  Force 
countered  that  the  GAO's  technical  con- 
sultant's calculations  were  erroneous 
about  their  radar  system  and  neither  the 
consultant  or  any  of  the  GAO's  review 
team  ever  visited  the  AWACS  program 
oflBce  before  issuing  their  report  on  the 
AWACS  project. 

In  this  situation  of  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges, the  the  committee  believes 
that  it  would  be  best  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  appoint  a  group  of  disin- 
terested radar  and  ECM  technical  ex- 
perts, ones  with  no  parochial  service  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  their  review,  to 
examine  the  issue  of  whether  the 
AWACS  can  or  carmot  easily  be  jammed 
by  an  enemy.  An  impartial  review  of  the 
GAO  and  Air  Force  claims  on  this  issue 
should  help  to  clarify  this  question.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  if  the  GAO's 
contention  that  the  AWACS  radar  is 
easy  to  jam  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
then  much  of  the  system's  operational 
utility  would  be  lost. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  pres- 
ent radar  warning  and  command  and 
control  capability  of  the  Air  Force  is  very 
deficient,  and  that  the  AWACS  will  pro- 
vide a  major  enhancement  to  our  mili- 
tary operations,  particularly  where  sur- 
veillance and  flight  operations  into  en- 
emy airspace  is  required.  The  committee 
does  believe  that  a  careful  review  of  the 
AWACS  program  should  be  made  before 
a  full  production  go-ahead  is  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  this  December, 
and  the  committee  believes  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  provide  a  written  certiflca- 
tion  to  the  Congress,  before  production 
starts,  that  the  AWACS  is  cost-effective 
and  meets  the  mission  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  Defense  Department.  The 
normal    DSARC    review    process    now 
scheduled  for  December  would  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  this  type  of  question, 
but  I  believe  that  the  requirement  for  a 
certification  from  the  Secretary  should 
serve  to  answer  the  critics  of  the  AWACS 
program  as  to  its  operational  utility,  via- 
bility, and  cost-effectiveness.  Therefore, 
the  committee  has  added  this  require- 
ment for  certification  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

ATTACK    HEUCOPTER    PROGRAMS 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  attack 
helicopter  programs  are  proceeding  well, 
in  the  committee's  judgment.  The  Army's 
Cobra  gunship.  with  the  antitank  TOW 
missile  installed,  definitely  needs  extra 
power,  and  the  Army  has  a  project  un- 
derway to  uprate  the  present  Cobra  en- 
gine from  1400  horsepower,  and  then  to 
take  the  transmission  components  used 
in  the  Marine  Corps  AH-IJ  Sea  Cobra 
and  install  them  in  the  Army  Cobra.  This 
Is  a  relatively  simple  and  easy  aircraft 
modification  and  it  will  provide  a  great 
Increase  In  the  performance  of  the  Army 
Cobra. 

The  OSD  had  the  Army  study  the  pos- 
sibility of  buying  the  Marine  Corps  twin 
engine  Sea  Cobra  attack  heUcopter  in- 


stead of  more  of  the  single-engine  ver- 
sion. The  Sea  Cobra  does  have  a  little 
more  power  than  the  uprated  Army  ver- 
sion, but  the  disadvantages  to  switching 
to  8  new  model  would  be  that  a  new  logis- 
tics support  system  would  have  to  be  es- 
tablished in  parallel  to  the  one  for  the 
present  Army  Cobra.  This  disadvantage 
far  outweighed  the  benefits  of  improved 
performance  in  the  Marine  helicopter, 
and  the  subcommittee  agrees  that  the 
proper  decision  was  made  by  the  Army. 
The  committee  strongly  supports  the 
Army's  power-improved  Corba  as  being 
the  best  interim  solution  for  its  attack 
helicopter  forces  until  the  advanced 
attack  helicopter  is  available. 

The  Marines  are  uprating  the  perform- 
ance of  their  Sea  Cobra  by  increasing 
the  transmission's  power  rating.  They 
are  doing  this  by  using  transmission  com- 
ponents from  the  Iranian  model  of  the 
Huey  troop  lift  helicopter,  which  will 
save  the  Marines  a  considerable  research 
and  development  cost.  This  will  give  the 
improved  Sea  Cobra  essentially  a  2,000- 
horsepower  system,  which  should  pro- 
vide the  best  performing  helicopter  gun- 
ship  until  the  A  AH  is  in  production. 

As  a  final  comment,  the  Army's  AAH 
program  manager  reports  that  that  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  within  his  cost  and 
schedule  milestones  and  first  flights  on 
both  the  Bell  and  Hughes  prototypes  are 
due  by  early  next  year. 

F-1  11    PRODUCTION    TACTICAL    STRIKE    BOMBER 

No  funds  were  requested  for  F-1 11  pro- 
curement again  this  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee added  $220.5  million  to  buy  12 
F-lllF's.  This  total  includes  $15  million 
speciflcally  for  long  lead  funds  for  a  flscai 
year  1976  buy  of  F-lllF's. 

There  are  several  points  which  I  want 
to  make  regarding  the  P-Ul  program. 
First,  the  Air  Force  has  a  definite  opera- 
tional requirement  for  the  all-weather 
deep  strike  tactical  bombing  capability 
provided  by  the  four  wings  of  F-lll's 
currently  in  their  tactical  force.  The  F- 
lll's  have  proven  their  military  worth  in 
combat  strikes  during  Linebacker  II  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia,  as  testimony 
showed  last  year  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. The  Air  Force  plans  to  retain  four 
wings  of  F-lll's  in  the  tactical  force 
indefinitely,  subject  only  to  the  avail- 
ability of  airplanes  to  fill  out  this  force. 
Now  the  Air  Force  also  plans  to  take 
42  of  the  F-lllA's  out  of  this  combat 
strike  force  and  modify  them  to  an  EF- 
111  electronic  countermesisure  jamming 
configuration.  No  replacement  airplanes 
will  be  available  to  make  up  for  this  loss 
to  the   tactical   bombing   wings   unless 
more  F-lll's  are  built.  The  Air  Force 
has  indicated  that  they  will  have  to  dis- 
band their  F-1 11  combat  crew  training 
squadron  if  the  42  P-lllA's  are  not  re- 
placed, and  this  would  be  a  highly  imde- 
slrable  situation  from   a  training  and 
readiness  standpoint. 

If  P-lllF's  were  bought  at  a  12-per- 
year  rate,  then,  at  least  until  a  replace- 
ment airplsme  was  started  in  develop- 
ment, it  would  have  the  following  bene- 
fits: First,  there  would  be  attrition  re- 
placements as  airplanes  were  lost  in  nor- 


mal peacetime  operations;  second,  there 
would  be  an  ongoing  production  line  in 
the  event  of  future  hostilities  requiring  a 
rapid  increase  in  F-1 11  production; 
third,  there  would  be  replacement  air- 
planes for  the  42  EF-lU's;  and  fourth, 
there  would  be  a  gradual  modernization 
of  the  F-1 11  inventory,  as  F-lllF's  re- 
placed earlier  versions  in  the  force. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee 
strongly  urges  the  Defense  Department 
to  plan  for  continuing  annual  F-1 11  pro- 
duction. 

A-IO   AND  A-7D  CLOSE  AIH  SCTPPORT  AIRPLANES 

The  Air  Force's  budget  request  was  for 
$93.9  million  for  R.  &  D.,  to  support  a  10- 
plane  R.  &  D.  program,  plus  a  total  of 
$173.8  miUion  for  procurement  funds  to 
buy  the  first  26  production  airplanes  plus 
initial  spares  for  the  A-10.  No  fvmds  were 
requested  for  A-7D  procurement. 

The  committee  recommends  $81.4  mil- 
lion for  R.  &  D.  for  the  A-10  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  a  reduction  of  $12.5  million  and  4 
R.  &  D.  airplanes.  The  reason  for  this 
reduction  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  we 
first  recommended  a  6  airplane  R.  &  D. 
program  a  year  ago,  namely  that  4  of  the 
10  airplanes  were  to  be  used  for  oper- 
ational testing  with  production-con- 
figured airplanes  and  not  for  R.  &  D. 
tasks.  Therefore,  we  are  recommending 
that  the  four  operational  test  airplanes 
be  bought  with  procurement  funds.  The 
committee  also  recommends  that  the 
R.  &  D.  funds  be  authorized  only  for  the 
A-10  program,  and  that  they  be  avail- 
able only  if  the  A-10  wins  the  flyoff 
against  the  A-7D. 

In  the  production  accoimt.  the  com- 
mittee recommends  procurement  funds 
of  $192.7  million  be  authorized  for  30 
A-10  airplanes,  as  a  result  of  shifting  four 
airplanes  from  R.  &  D.  to  procurement. 
The  dollar  increase  is  $18.7  milhon,  and 
the  difference  from  the  R.  &  D.  reduction 
results  because  R.  &  D.  Eiirplanes  are  in- 
crementally funded — on  a  year-by-year 
expenditure  basis — whereas  production 
airplanes  are  fully  funded. 

The  committee's  recommendation  on 
providing  production  funds  for  the  A-10 
airplane  in  fiscal  year  1975  is  made  con- 
tingent on  the  A-10  winning  the  flyoff 
against  the  A-7D.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  these  $192.7  million  in  pro- 
duction funds  be  authorized  for  procure- 
ment of  30  A-lO's  or  of  A-7D's.  based  on 
the  results  of  the  flyoff  between  the  A- 
10  and  A-7D.  I  would  note  that  approxi- 
mately 48  A-7D's  could  be  bought  for 
that  amount,  according  to  the  Air  Force. 

BACKU0t7ND    ON    THE    rLYOIT 

The  A-7D'A-10  flyoff  is  being  per- 
formed at  the  insistence  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  recom- 
mendation for  the  flyoff  dates  back  to 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Close  Air 
Support,  which  held  hearings  in  Octo- 
ber 1971  on  close  air  support  and  all 
associated  weapons  programs.  The  hear- 
ings took  testimony  from  pilots  with 
Southeast  Asia  combat  experience,  who 
stated  they  flew  at  high  speeds,  450 
knots  or  greater  to  survive  against  in- 
tense ground  fire.  Pilots  also  lauded  the 
highly  accurate  computer-aided  bomb- 
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ing  system  in  the  Navy  A-7E — twin  to 
the  Air  Force  A-7D — whic  i  permitted 
accurate  bombing  while  sU  ying  out  of 
range  of  the  small  arms  g-ound  fire — 
higher  than  3,500-4.000  fee;.  The  testi- 
mony on  the  A-X  program  vas  that  that 
airplane  was  designed  to  fly 
slow  attack  speeds,  about  3G0  knots,  and 
It  would  fly  in  low  for  strtflng  attacks 
with  its  30mm  cannon.  Also, 
not  have  the  computer-aiqed  bombing 
system. 

Since  the  A-X  design  capabilities  went 
directly  against  the  experiences  of  com- 
bat pilots,  the  Close  Air  Support  Sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  win- 
ning A-X  prototype  participate  in  an 
op)erational  evaluation  by  combat-expe- 
rienced pilots  to  prove  out  the  concept, 
and  that  that  evaluation  in(  lude  a  side- 
by-side  flight  comparison  or  flyoff  with 
the  existing  close  air  support  airplanes, 
the  A-7D  and  A-4M.  The  Subcommit- 
tee's report  was  released  in  June  1972 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorization 
bill,  released  in  July  1972  alj;o  made  this 
same  recommendation. 

The  A-X  prototypes,  the  ^  orthrop  A-9 
and  Fairchild  A-10,  had  th»lr  own  fly- 
off  in  late  1972  and  the  A-10  was  se- 
lected. The  Air  Force  ignored  the  com- 
mittee's flyoff  recommendatjion  and  in- 
stead signed  the  engineering  develop- 
ment contract  for  the  A-u 
1973.  A  cost-effectiveness  stt 
as  justification  for  not  per 
flyoff. 

The  Tac  Air  SubcommittI 
that  study  a  year  ago  duril 
year  1974  authorization  htsu-ings  and 
showed  that  it  contained  rtiany  highly 
questionable  assumptions  h^vily  biased 
to  favor  the  A-10  over  the 
mony  also  was  taken  fror 
wing  commander  who  was 
Asia  combat  in  1972  and 
A-7D  had  an  excellent  cor 
using  its  high  speed  and  accurate  bomb- 
ing system  for  survivability.!  As  a  result 
of  all  of  the  testimony  in  the  hearings, 
the  committee  last  year  rejected  a  re- 
quest for  long  lead  production  funds  for 
the  A-10  in  fiscal  year  1974  pind  insisted 
that  the  flyoff  between  th^  A-7D  and 
A-10  take  place.  | 

This  year  the  Tac  Air  Subcommittee 
examined  carefully  the  coqibat  opera- 
tions in  the  Mideast  war.  The!  Israelis'  ex- 
perience showed  that  their  A-4N  Sky- 
hawk,  with  a  computer-aided  bombing 
system  similar  to  the  A-7p,  was  more 
survlvable  and  more  accurate  than  the 
earlier  model  Skyhawks.  Th^  A-4N  could 
attack  at  higher  speed  and  Sustain  that 
speed  while  maneuvering!  to  avoid 
SAMs,  while  the  earlier  versions  with  less 
power  were  slower  and  lost  st>eed  rapidly 
in  maneuvers  The  Israelis'  recent  com- 
bat lessons  in  a  modem  SAM/antiair- 
craft  gun  environment  lendk  additional 
weight  to  earlier  Navy  and  Air  Force 
combat  experience  on  close  air  support. 

The  flyoff  started  on  April  15,  1974,  and 
flying  was  completed  by  May  9.  The  fly- 
off took  place  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans..  with 
both  airplanes  making  close  air  support 
dive  bombing  and  strafing  nuns  against 
enemy  tank  columns  on  the  gtound.  Vari- 
ous bomb  loads  and  weather  celling  con- 
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dltions  were  simulated.  No  live  ordnance 
was  dropped  in  these  tests,  although  ord- 
nance was  used  by  the  pilots  while  check- 
ing out  in  both  airplanes. 

The  final  reports  are  due  by  June  15. 
Three  reports  will  be  written,  a  pilots' 
evaluation  by  the  4  TAC  pilots  plus  sys- 
tems analysis  reports  by  the  Air  Force 
and  D.DJl.  &  E.'s  WSEG. 

The  conmiittee  has  required  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  inform  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  4  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees,  of  the  wirmer  of 
the  flyoff  30  days  before  signing  any  pro- 
duction contract.  This  will  provide  time 
for  congressional  review  of  the  results  of 
the  flyoff. 

AIK    FORCE   TESTIMONY    ON    FLYOIT 

Air  Force  testimony  on  the  A-10  pro- 
gram was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  A-10 
wins  the  flyoff.  it  will  be  bought  for  close 
air  support  but,  if  the  A-7D  wins,  the 
Air  Force  will  "reevaluate  the  force  struc- 
ture" with  the  implication  being  that 
they  would  not  buy  A-7D's  even  if  they 
were  the  better  close  air  support  air- 
plane. I  believe  that  if  the  Air  Force  has  a 
valid  need  for  a  large  number  of  A-lOs 
for  its  close  air  support  mission,  then 
that  need  would  not  disappear  if  the 
A-7D  wins  the  flyoff. 

Accordingly,  the  cormnittee  has  recom- 
mended restricting  the  procurement 
funds  in  the  law  to  the  Air  Force  close 
air  support  airplane  program,  either  the 
A-10  or  A-7D  based  on  the  results  of 
the  flyoff.  Whichever  is  shown  to  be  the 
better  close  air  support  airplane  in  the 
flyoff  is  the  one  which  should  be  pro- 
cured. 

irmrBB  navy  fighters:  f-14  ob  vfx 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  will  quote 
from  the  report  on  the  bill: 

A  year  ago  the  committee  reviewed  the 
P-14  program  In  great  detaU  because  of  the 
fixed  price  contract  problems  between  the 
contractor,  Grumman,  and  the  Navy.  Last 
year  the  committee  approved  In  principle 
the  production  plan  proposed  by  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Clements,  which  was  to 
procure  50  F-14Aa  per  year  In  fiscal  years 
1974  through  1977.  ThU  plan  would  resiUt 
In  a  production  program  of  334  P-14As  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  outfit  12 
Navy  squadrons  and  4  Marine  Corps  squad- 
rons with  the  plane. 

Also  proposed  last  year  was  an  R&D  effort 
to  build  prototypes  of  a  striped-down  P-14 
and  a  carrier-suitable  P-15  to  be  the  candi- 
date fighters  for  the  follow-on  to  the  334  P- 
14As.  The  committee  rejected  this  prototyp- 
ing proposal  due  to  its  high  cost  and  ques- 
tionable worth.  The  committee  did  recom- 
mend that  the  Navy  examine  the  p>otentlal  of 
a  new  and  smaller  fighter  to  be  the  succes- 
sor to  the  P-14. 

During  the  past  9  months,  the  Navy  con- 
vened a  special  Fighter  Study  Group  to  ex- 
amine the  potential  of  a  '■lightweight  fighter" 
type  airplane  as  well  as  other  alternatives 
to  the  P-14A.  This  group,  aided  by  de^gn 
experts  in  the  Navy  and  by  aircraft  industry 
studies,  defined  a  "VFX"  lightweight  fighter 
with  excellent  combat  potential.  This  air- 
plane would  weigh  about  30,000  pounds  at 
takeoff,  have  about  30.000  pounds  of  engme 
thrust  using  any  of  3  current  engine  can- 
didates, and  would  be  armed  with  Sparrow 
and  Sidewinder  missiles  and  a  gun.  The 
Navy  Fighter  Study  recommended  soliciting 
the  aircraft  Industry  for  detailed  design  eval- 
uations of  such  fighter  as  the  next  step  in 
its  development  cycle,  to  be  followed  by  re- 
quests  for   development  proposals  If   these 


design  evaluations  confirmed  the  potential 
combat  capabilities  of  the  VFX.  A  major 
point  made  by  the  study  group  was  that  this 
VFX  should  be  optimized  as  a  fighter  plane 
but  would  have  an  excellent  ground  attack 
capability  as  well.  Potentially,  it  could  re- 
place  both  P-4s  and  A-7s  on  Navy  attack 
carriers  In  the  1980s. 

The  VFX  was  endorsed  by  the  Navy's  Air 
Systems  Command  and  by  the  Marine  Corps, 
but  the  CNO  and  Navy  Secretary  proposed  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  alternate  plan 
to  buy  340  F-14Xs,  a  slightly  cheaper  P-14 
without  the  Phoenix  missile,  in  the  late  1970a 
and  early  1980e.  Deputy  Secretary  Clements 
rejected  this  plan  and  endorsed  a  start  on  a 
VPAX  (as  the  VFX  became  known  in  order 
to  emphasize  Its  attack  potential ) .  Secretary 
Clements  also  pointed  out  that  between  100 
and  200  additional  F-14s  should  be  planned 
for  between  1978  and  1981,  when  a  VFX  first 
would  be  ready  for  production.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  Navy  and  Marine  fighter  inven- 
tory levels. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Navy  was 
entirely  responsive  to  committee  direction  of 
a  year  ago  In  forming  the  Navy  Fighter 
Study.  The  committee  also  Is  Impressed  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  that  study  and  with 
the  potential  which  appears  inherent  In  the 
VFX,  defined  by  that  group,  to  be  a  less  ex- 
pensive but  highly  capable  air  superiority 
fighter  for  the  1980s  for  the  Navy  and 
Marines.  The  committee  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  Navy  proceed  immediately 
with  the  next  step  In  this  program  and  solicit 
the  aircraft  industry  for  analyses  of  the  VFX 
design,  as  defined  by  the  Navy  Fighter  Study. 

The  committee  does  not  find  It  necessary 
at  this  time  to  accept  or  reject  a  plan  for 
F-14A  procurement  In  FY  1978  or  beyond. 
The  P-14  program  wUl  be  reviewed  each  year 
beised  on  the  then  current  situation.  The 
committee  does  believe  that  the  VFX  pro- 
gram should  be  started  now  so  that  an  P-14 
complement  or  replacement  will  be  available 
at  the  soonest  possible  time. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  un- 
less the  VFX  is  started  this  year,  there 
will  be  no  alternative  to  buying  addi- 
tional F-14's  in  the  future,  as  there  will 
be  no  other  fighter  in  production  for  the 
Navy.  The  question  of  how  many  P-14's 
will  have  to  be  procured  beyond  the  334 
presently  programed  is  an  issue  that  will 
not  have  to  be  resolved  by  this  commit- 
tee imtil  we  consider  the  fiscal  year  1978 
budget  request.  In  the  meantime,  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  imperative  that  we  fully  and 
strongly  support  the  VFX  project  at  this 
early  phase  of  that  program. 

One  question  which  will  be  raised  about 
the  VFX  is  whether  it  will  duplicate  the 
Air  Force  air  combat  fighter.  This  is  a 
very  valid  issue  and  one  which  can  be 
resolved  during  fiscal  year  1975,  as  both 
programs  become  better  defined.  The  Air 
Force  air  combat  fighter  will  evolve  from 
the  present  YF-16  and  YF-17  prototypes. 
Whether  they  can  be  "Navyized,"  or 
made  carrier  suitable,  is  a  question  which 
the  Navy  and  industry  design  studies  will 
have  to  answer  during  this  next  year. 

r-14  PROGRAM 

As  a  final  subject,  I  will  discuss  the 
cormnittee's  recommendation  on  the 
F-14A  program  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
also  review  a  contractual  problem  re- 
lating to  that  program  which  has  sur- 
faced recently  with  great  attendant  pub- 
licity. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  budget  request 
was  for  50  F-14A's  for  the  Navy  and 
Marines  at  a  cost  of  $709.3  million,  plus 
$11.8  million  in  the  R.  &  D.  account.  The 
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committee  recommends  approval  of  50 
P-14's,  but  a  reduction  of  $22  million  in 
funding  because  the  sale  of  30  F-14s  to 
Iran  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  Navy 
by  that  amount.  The  Navy's  budget  was 
based  on  buying  50  F-14's  at  a  4-per- 
month  rate,  while  the  Iranian  program 
results  in  P-14's  being  built  at  a  6-per- 
month  production  rate  and  lowers  the 
Navy's  unit  cost.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  for  a  total  of 
$687.3  million  for  procurement  of  the 
planes. 

The  F-14  production  program  is  pro- 
ceeding very  well.  At  the  end  of  May 
1974,  F-14  production  was  on  schedule 
and  75  airplanes  had  been  delivered  by 
Grumman.  The  first  two  operational 
squadrons  are  fully  manned  and  will  de- 
ploy to  the  Par  East  on  the  carrier  Enter- 
prise this  fall.  The  training  squadron 
and  two  operational  squadrons  are  flying 
the  F-14's  at  a  very  high  monthly  utiliza- 
tion rate  and  without  major  or  unusual 
problems,  so  the  F-14  can  truly  be  said 
to  be  in  operational  status  now. 

FISCAL   YEAR    1974    CONTRACT 

Last  year,  as  Senators  may  recall,  the 
committee  recommended  in  July  author- 
izing only  $192.7  million  toward  the  total 
request  for  $703  million  for  50  F-14A's. 
This  would  have  provided  partial  funds 
to  continue  the  program  only  through 
December  1973.  The  committee  took  the 
position  that,  before  the  Congress  ap- 
proved full  funding,  the  Navy  and  Grum- 
man should  resolve  their  differences  over 
the  contract  price  for  F-14's  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  Also,  the  committee  directed 
that  the  Navy  should  settle  the  remain- 
ing contract  issues  in  the  old  total  pack- 
age F-14  contract  which  had  been  closed 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
major  unresolved  issue  there  was  the 
production  schedule  for  the  134  F-14A's 
purchased  under  the  old  fixed  price  con- 
tract, the  one  which  caused  a  $200  mil- 
lion loss  to  Grununan. 

Because  of  this  position  taken  by  the 
committee,  the  Navy  and  Grumman  last 
August  negotiated  a  fixed  price  contract 
for  the  50  F-14's  in  the  fiscal  year  1974 
request.  This  contract  price  was  lower 
than  the  Navy's  budgeted  estimate  for 
the  F-14,  and  the  Congress  was  able  to 
reduce  the  F-14  authorization  by  $10  mil- 
lion, from  $703  million  to  $693  million. 
Because  of  the  existence  of  this  fixed 
price  contract  for  50  F-14A's,  signed  by 
both  the  Navy  and  Grumman,  I  spon- 
sored a  floor  amendment  to  the  flscal 
year  1974  authorization  bill  which  re- 
stored full  funding  to  the  F-14  program 
for  that  year.  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  and  the  F-14  pro- 
gram received  full  appropriations  in 
January  of  this  year. 

The  Defense  Department  and  Navy 
witnesses  next  testified  to  our  commit- 
tee on  the  F-14  program  in  connection 
with  the  normal  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
reviews.  In  that  testimony,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  Gnmiman  had 
refused  to  go  ahead  and  fully  execute 
the  fiscal  year  1974  contract  in  January 
of  this  year  when  the  appropriations  bill 
was  signed.  That  contract  contained 
several  contingency  clauses.  One  was 
that  appropriations  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  50  airplanes.  Another  was  that 


the  Navy  would  continue  to  guarantee 
availability  of  financing.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  Grumman  told  the  Navy 
they  believed  that  the  Byrd-Proxmire 
amendment  to  the  flscal  year  1974  au- 
thorization bill  raised  a  legal  question 
on  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  provide  such 
a  guarantee  to  continue  advance  pay- 
ments without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

This  advance  payments  situation  needs 
some  review  and  clarification,  although 
the  Tac  Air  Subcommittee  covered  it  in 
great  detail  last  year  during  hearings 
on  the  F-14.  Those  hearings  revealed 
that  when  Grumman  exposed  its  poten- 
tial losses  which  eventually  ran  up  to 
about  $200  million,  the  banks  had  with- 
drawn their  line  of  credit  from  Grum- 
man and  refused  to  make  any  more  oper- 
ating loans  to  the  company.  Since  the 
Gtovemment  normally  only  provides 
progress  payments  of  80  percent  on  sur- 
plane  contracts  as  planes  are  being  built, 
the  company  must  pay  the  remaining  20 
percent  of  its  bills  out  of  its  own  cash  or 
by  means  of  bank  loans.  As  Grumman's 
losses  moimted  and  the  banks  withdrew 
their  credit,  the  company's  working 
capital  and  ability  to  finance  continuing 
operations  was  impaired.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  Navy  was  requested  to  provide 
"advance  payments,"  which  amounts  to 
providing  100  percent  progress  payments 
on  work  already  done  on  the  airplanes, 
rather  than  the  normal  80  percent.  This 
situation  is  completely  legal,  but  does 
require  a  special  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  is  necessary 
and  required  to  support  the  contractor  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense.  Such  a 
determination  had  been  made,  and  as 
the  testimony  showed  last  year,  Grum- 
man was  projected  to  require  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $90  million  in  advance  pay- 
ments. 

The  Byrd-Proxmire  amendment  that 
was  added  to  the  bill  last  year  requires 
that,  on  all  future  contracts  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  last  year's  bill,  con- 
gressional approval  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore advance  payments  in  excess  of  $25 
million  can  be  provided.  This  amendment 
was  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  au- 
thorization bill  after  the  F-14  fixed  price 
contract  had  been  negotiated  between 
Grumman  and  the  Navy.  Grumman  ap- 
parently took  the  position  that  the  spirit 
of  the  amendment  was  such  that  specific 
congressional  approval  probably  would 
be  required  to  continue  the  advanced 
payments  program.  Grumman  refused  to 
execute  the  contract  to  put  it  in  force  in 
January  until  the  Navy  could  guarantee 
this  assistance  would  be  continued,  and 
the  Navy  had  Grumman  proceed  with 
long  lead  production  items  for  the  planes 
under  an  amendment  to  the  prior  con- 
tract— the  usual  practice — while  this  lat- 
est contract  dispute  was  being  resolved. 

Now  I  must  point  out  that  the  Tac  Air 
Subcommittee  had  testimony  on  the 
F-14  A  program  on  March  21  and  not  one 
word  was  mentioned  by  the  Navy  wit- 
nesses about  the  fact  that  the  company 
had  refused  to  go  sihead  with  the  fiscal 
year  1974  contract.  I  know  of  no  instance 
when  Navy  or  Defense  Department  ofB- 
cials  were  over  here  to  testify  on  the  fis- 


cal year  1975  budget  request  where  they 
informed  any  congressional  committee 
of  this  situation.  I  would  add  that  I  am 
personally  very  disappointed  that  these 
facts  were  not  brought  out  in  testimony 
before  the  Congress,  particularly  after 
my  efforts  last  year  to  support  the  F-14 
on  the  floor  once  the  fixed  price  contract 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Navy  and 
Grumman. 

DISCOVERY  OF  CONTRACT  PROBLEM 

This  situation  was  not  discovered  by 
the  committee  until  a  staff  member  no- 
ticed that  the  F-14  contract  was  still 
unsigned  while  he  was  reviewing  a  rou- 
tine Defense  Department  report  on  the 
status  of  contracts.  After  a  short  in- 
quiry into  why  this  was  so.  I  immediately 
sent  a  letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  Clem- 
ents requesting  written  information  on 
this  matter.  The  text  of  that  letter  fol- 
lows : 

May  29,  1974. 

Hon.  WII.LIAM  P.  CLEMENTS.  Jr., 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  you  to 
request  information  on  the  status  of  the 
F-14  program.  As  you  will  recall,  this  fixed 
price  incentive  contract  was  negotiated  be- 
tween Grumman  and  the  Navy  in  the  Au- 
gust 1973  time  period  and  was  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  them  last  September.  Based  on  hav- 
ing this  fixed  price  contract  in  existence  at 
that  point  In  time,  I  offered  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  FY  1974 
authorization  bill,  which  restored  full  fund- 
ing to  the  F-14  procurement  for  that  fiscal 
year.  That  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  F-14  program  later  received 
full   appropriations. 

Now  I  am  Informed  that  that  contract  has 
not  been  executed  to  put  It  officially  into 
effect,  and  that  Grumman  is  proceeding  with 
long  lead  effort  on  those  50  F-14's  with  con- 
tractual coverage  under  an  amendment  to 
the  prior  F-14  contract.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Grumman  refused  to  accept  this 
contract  in  January  1974  unless  the  govern- 
ment would  provide  a  guarantee  of  financing 
through  additional  advanced  payments  on 
the  fiscal  year  1974  contract,  in  addition  to 
the  advanced  payments  already  outstanding 
on  the  prior  P-14's  as  discussed  in  our  hear- 
ings last  year. 

The  so-called  "Byrd-Proxmire"  amend- 
ment to  the  flscal  year  1974  authorization  bill 
requires  that  the  Congress  be  notified  of  all 
contracts  where  advance  payments  in  excess 
of  $25  mUlion  will  be  made.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  place  a  requirement  on  the  Defense 
Department  to  notify  us  about  the  pending 
financial  assistance  to  be  provided  to  Grum- 
man. It  is  my  information  that  this  cur- 
rently is  about  $42  million,  it  will  reach  a 
maximum  of  about  $125  million  by  the  mid- 
dle of   1975,  and  will  decline  thereafter. 

I  also  am  Informed  that  the  Navy's  most 
recent  analysis  of  Grumman's  likely  per- 
formance on  the  flscal  year  1974  F-14A  con- 
tract indicates  that  Grumman  will  come 
close  to  producing  the  planes  at  target  cost 
and  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  com- 
pany will  approach  the  celling  price  or  bub- 
taln  a  loss  on  that  contract. 

None  of  the  foregoing  information  was  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  during  hearings  on 
the  flscal  year  1975  authorization  request, 
either  by  Navy  or  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses. I  believe  that  this  situation  regard- 
ing the  flscal  year  1974  contract  and  the  need 
for  approval  of  continuing  advanced  pay- 
ments should  have  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  as  we  considered 
the  F-14A  program  for  the  upcoming  flscal 
year.  Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  be  Informed 
in  writing  of  what  the  precise  situation  Is 
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with  respect  to  the  status  of 
contract,  the  projections  for 
ments,  and  when  the  Defense 
will  be  notifying  the  Cocgresa 
ment  for  these  advance  paji 
greatly  appreciate  receiving  a 
the  committee  takes  the  aut 
to  the  Senate  floor  next  week 

Sincerely, 

Howard  W 
Chairman,    Tactical    Air 

committee. 
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In  summary  of  this  situation 
rent  information  is  as  follow! 

First.  The  fiscal  year  1974 
has  not  been  fully  executed. 
Second.    Grumman  stUl 
either  advanced  payments 
million  for  the  Navy  P_i4  ' 
$30  million  from  the  Iranian 
gram — the  Iranian   pro-rata 
bank  financing,  one  or  the  i 
Third.  The  Navy  projects 
man  will  build  the  50  F-14's  , 
year  1974  contract  at  about 
price  ajid  wUl  make  a  profit 
on  that  contract.  There  is  no 
the  fiscal  year  1974  program. 

Fourth.  I  was  informed 
m  a  meeting  with  the  General 
of    the    Department    of    De  ense 
others,  that  the  Department  w  111 
an  official  request  for  approval 
tinue  the  advance  payments 
man  on  the  fiscal  year  1974 
year  1975  contracts.  The  tota 
requested  will  be  about  $100 
the  U.S.  Government's  money 
My  recommendation  to  the 
that  the  fiscal  year  1975  P- 
be  approved  as  proposed  by  t._ 
tee.  I  can  assure  the  SenaU 
committee  will  review  careful  j 
partment's  request  to  con  time 
vance  payments,  and  probab 
hold  hearings  on  this  mattei 
program  is  going  well  techr 
operationally,  and  I  do  not 
should  be  held  up  because  of 
tracting  situation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President 
thank  the  committee  memb 
very  fine  help  they  gave  the 
during  the  year  in  going  thiv- 
detailed  programs.  I  also  wani 
the  staff  people  for  some 
staff  work. 

The  staff  members  who  worl^ed 
Tactical   Airpower   Subcon 
Charles  Cromwell,  George  ..  vj 
Robert  Old.  I  want  personally 
each  one  of  them  for  their  fine 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  P 
the  ranking  minority  member  ui 
tical   Air  Power   Subcommittes 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  suppoi-t 
recommendations    being    mad(  i 
Senate  in  this  area. 

I  do  not  intend  to  address 
recommendations  since  my  di 
colleague  and  subcommittee  • 
Senator  Cannon,  has  covered 
tremely  well.  I  would,  howeve^, 
make  a  few  points  relative  t 
and  recommendations  of  the 
in  the  tactical  airpower  area. 

Our  recommendations,  for 
part,  cover  procurement,  but 
areas  research   and   developmfent 
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grams are  involved.  In  that  regsu-d  I 
feel  fortunate  in  that  I  am  also  a  member 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee and  am  able  to  follow  many  of 
these  systems  through  the  entire  devel- 
opment and  procurement  process. 

Now,  turning  to  the  recommendations. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
our  efforts  in  this  area  covered  some  45 
separate  budget  line  items  which  in- 
cluded 8  for  Army,  23  for  Navy  and  14 
for  Air  Force.  By  weapons  system,  our 
review  was  directed  at  18  aircraft  pro- 
grams and  27  missile  and/or  gim  systems. 
Turning  to  the  Air  Force,  there  are 
four  aircraft  programs  that   I   believe 
are  especially  worthy  of  comment.  They 
are  the  F-15,  with  72  recommended;  the 
A-10,  with  26  recommended;  the  E-3A 
AWACS,  with  12  recommended  and  the 
EF-lllA,  for  which  $36.7  million  is  rec- 
ommended for  continued  research  and 
development  efforts.  This  last  program 
IS  one  to  develop  a  tactical  electronic 
jamming  version  of  the  F-lllA  airplane. 
This  will  be  the  third  year  of  procure- 
ment for  the  F-15  and  I  can  report  from 
having  flown  the  aircraft  that  it  is  an 
absolutely  superb  aircraft.  Hopefully,  the 
unit  price  on  this  aircraft  can  be  held 
fairly  constant,  so  that  we  can  complete 
the  intended  buy.  This  is  an  aircraft 
sorely  needed  by  the  Air  Force  to  begin 
replacement  of  some  of  our  rapidly  aging 
F-4s,  and  I  sun  only  sorry  we  are  not 
buying  them  at  a  faster  rate.  In  the  long 
run  it  woiild  be  much  cheaper. 

The  A-10  is  a  special  case  which  I 
think  warrants  a  comment.  As  those  who 
follow  this  program  know,  the  flyoff  be- 
tween the  A-10  and  the  A-7  that  was 
directed  by  the  committee  has  been  com- 
pleted. On  that  point,  I  commend  the 
Air  Force  for  carr>'ing  out  the  direction 
of  the  committee.  We  will  look  forward  to 
the  report  to  see  what  the  flyoff  showed 
as  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  two 
aircraft.  Since,  as  Senator  Cannon  has 
pointed  out,  the  flyoff  results  are  not 
available,  we  are  recommending  that  the 
A-10  funds  be  approved  subject  to  the 
final  flyoff  evaluation. 

Possibly  one  of  the  least  understood 
aircraft  requirements  is  the  E-3A  or 
AWACS.  Actually,  I  am  not  sure  the  Air 
Force  initially  fully  understood  what  the 
potential  of  this  aircraft  might  be,  espe- 
cially in  tactical  operations.  However,  if 
there  was  a  benefit  from  the  Vietnam 
war,  it  was  what  the  Air  Force  learned 
about  the  need  for  command,  control  and 
communications  in  the  air  battle  situa- 
tion. As  those  techniques  were  refined 
during  actual  combat  operations  the  les- 
sons learned  were  Incorporated  into 
AWACS.  The  end  result  will  be  a  more 
efficient  use  of  our  limited  tactical  forces 
because  of  the  availability  of  constant 
command  and  control. 

I  might  explain,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  AWACS  is  merely  a  large  aircraft, 
built  by  Boeing,  containing  a  very  large 
radar  antenna,  which  will  give  the  com- 
mander of  the  area  intimate  knowledge 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  all  of  the  air- 
space within  view  of  the  radar.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  great  Innovation. 

A  grreat  good — if  we  can  say  "good"— 
that  came  out  of  Vietnam  was  the  reali- 
zation that  we  could  use  electronics  to 


help  us  in  command  decisions.  In  fact  by 
the  use  of  electronics  on  the  ground,  we 
could  probably  eliminate  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  troop  necessities  for  search 
and  discovery.  This  can  now  be  done  more 
by  electronics  than  by  man. 

Turning  to  the  Navy  programs,  the 
committee  continues  to  support  the  F- 
14A  program,  although  I  personally  do 
not  believe  we  can  afford  more  than  the 
planned  334.  Consequently,  I  support  the 
committee's  recommendation  to  proceed 
with  the  VFX  program,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful this  research  can  lead  to  an  aircraft 
that  is  both  affordable  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  F-14,  in  addition  to  being 
a  suitable  replacement  for  the  F-4   We 
are  recommending  the  V/STOL  R&D 
programs  be  approved.  However,  we  rec- 
ommend that  Navy  turn  the  thrust  aug- 
mented wing  development  program  over 
to  the  NASA  for  flight  testing  and  con- 
tinued  development   effort   starting   in 
fiscal  year  1976.  This  is  because  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  near  term  potential  for  an  operational 
fighter  using  this  technology. 

Referring  now  to  the  Army  programs 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  advanced 
attack  helicopter  program  is  proceeding 
m  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  first  flights 
of  the  competing  prototypes  are  sched- 
uled for  about  March  of  next  year  with 
the  winner  to  be  selected  in  June  or 

:^!'*^i'^r,^51-  ^  an  aside,  I  recently 
visited  Fort  Rucker,  the  Army's  aviation 
center,  and  was  shown  the  latest  in  heU- 
copter  battlefield  tactics.  These  tactics 
are  designed  to  defeat  the  enemy  as  weU 
as  insure  the  survivability  of  the  heli- 
copter, and  I  wish  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  very  impressed  with 
what  I  saw.  I  am  not  saying  that  Army 
has  devised  a  way  to  make  helicopter 
invulnerable  on  the  battlefield,  because 
that  can  never  be.  But  what  they  are 
working  toward  is  a  realistic  and  sen- 
sible tactic  that  allows  the  helicopter  to 
use  every  possible  terrain  feature  to 
mask  its  presence.  Only  the  test  of  bat- 
tle will  tell  If  they  are  right,  but  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  taking  the  hard  losses  of 
Vietnam  very  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  interest  of  time 
I  will  not  go  over  the  missUe  programs, 
smce  Senator  Cannon  has  adequately 
done  that.  However.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Senator  Cannon  for  the  splendid 
job  he  continues  to  do  as  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  chairman.  Con- 
gress is  most  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of 
his  background  that  gives  him  such  a 
great  understanding  of  all  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  he  has  flown  everything 
the  services  have,  so  he  does  not  make 
his  judgments  based  on  some  briefing 
Rather  he  judges  these  matters  based  on 
personal  experience  and  I  commend  him 
for  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  interesting 
to  observe  in  the  last  few  days  the  con- 
centrated attack  being  made  on  this  au- 
thorization bill,  and  which  will  subse- 
quently be  made  on  the  appropriations 
bill,  by  those  groups  In  this  community 
who  are  organized  to  disarm  America. 
This  frightens  me,  because  they  scwne- 
times  present  the  truth  and  sometimes 
half-truths.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  my 
colleagues  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
committee,  because  we  have  gone  over 
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these  matters,  we  have  lived  with  these 
matters,  day  after  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.  Many  of  us  have  spent  most 
of  our  lives  in  this  fleld  and  feel  that 
we  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
time  we  hear  from  some  of  our  colleagues 
about  overruns  is  when  it  applies  to  the 
military.  I  think  of  the  Metro  system, 
which  far  exceeds  in  percentage  the 
overruns  of  the  military.  I  think  of  the 
Kennedy  Center,  which  far  exceeds  any- 
thing the  military  has  ever  experienced 
in  percentage  overruns.  I  think  of  our 
welfare  system,  which  has  overrun  itself 
every  year  we  have  had  it. 

I  might  mention  that  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  has  overrun 
Itself  several  times.  But  we  hear  nothing 
about  that.  It  is  only  when  we  experience 
overruns  in  military  purchasing  and 
equipment,  overruns  caused  mostly  by 
inflation,  inflation  which  has  been 
caused  mostly  by  the  action  of  these  Con- 
gresses, that  we  hear  anything  about  it. 
I  hope  that  during  the  debates  that  are 
going  to  take  place  in  the  coming  days, 
perhaps  weeks,  on  this  matter,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittees  and  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  can 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  recommendations  for  the 
tactical  air  forces  as  presented. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  me.  He,  too,  has 
great  expertise  in  this  fleld,  has  flown 
most  of  the  aircraft,  and  has  performed 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
concerning  overruns.  Much  of  the  over- 
runs we  have  heard  about  rise,  of  course, 
principally  from  inflation — one  of  the 
major  causes.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  due 
to  a  reorganizing  of  the  program  and  in 
many  instances  a  stretch-out  of  the  pro- 
gram to  lower  production  rates.  Every 
time  you  stretch  out  a  program,  you  have 
inflation  continuing  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  a  higher  cost,  because  of  a 
lowering  of  the  production  rate.  Every- 
one knows  that  if  you  go  on  a  very  high 
level  production  rate,  you  can  decrease 
the  costs.  But  if  you  are  going  to  stretch 
out  a  program  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  automatically  the  costs  will  go  up. 
That  should  not  be  what  is  commonly 
called  an  overrun.  It  should  be  segre- 
gated, really,  and  compared  actually  to 
what  would  have   been  anticipated  in 
that  length  of  time  as  to  a  program  cost. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very  flne 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
nwus  consent  that  during  consideration 
of  the  pending  measure,  the  military 


authorization  bill,  John  Rouse,  of  my 
staff,  be  accorded  floor  privileges. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Each  year  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Chambers  are  con- 
fronted by  the  same  difficult  dilemma: 
How  to  provide  a  strong,  ready  defense 
fully  adequate  for  national  security 
without  unduly  impacting  on  the  econ- 
omy, adding  to  inflation,  or  taking  re- 
sources away  from  other  priority  na- 
tional needs.  Esich  year  the  space  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  hard  place  of  de- 
fense planning  grows  smaller  as  we  are 
obliged  to  spend  more  and  more  to  get 
less  and  less. 

This  year  the  Defense  Department 
produced  a  record  defense  budget  at  a 
time  of  exceptionally  serious  economic 
problems.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  the 
present  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee refiects  a  very  effective  and  searching 
effort  to  place  our  military  manpower 
and  procurement  programs  in  a  proper 
national  perspective  without  weakening 
defense,  and  to  see  that  our  military  ac- 
tivities are  as  efficient  and  economical  as 
possible.  Special  credit  must  go  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  for  steering  this 
difficult  bill  through  committee  review 
so  promptly  and  effectively  and  for  his 
leadership  in  shaping  the  IDefense  De- 
partment proposals  into  a  responsible 
and  responsive  program  from  which,  as 
Secretary  Schlesinger  suggested  his  De- 
partment should  do,  the  committee  has 
beaten  "the  fat  into  swords." 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Thurmond  and 
other  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
committee  who  have  done  so  much  in 
attending  meetings  and  contributing  in 
so  many  meaningful  ways  to  this  end 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  particular 
this  afternoon  about  three  amendments 
to  the  bill  concerning  NATO  which  I  pro- 
posed and  which  were  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  I  believe  these 
amendments  represent  a  hard-look  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  committee  to  see 
that  the  most  effective  use  Is  made  of 
our  military  resources. 

The  amendments  must  be  considered 
together  as  a  package  designed  to  build 
on  the  beginning  made  by  the  Congress 
last  year  in  adopting  the  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment  which  required  our  allies  to 
offset  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
from  our  NATO  troop  deployment. 

Together  the  amendments  are  intend- 
ed to  add  real  force  to  the  effort  to  put 
our  NATO  alliance  and  commitments  on 
a  new  footing  which  adequately  refiects 
the  economic,  political,  and  military 
realities  of  today  and  not  of  a  genera- 


tion or  decade  past.  They  are  intended 
to  strengthen  the  Alliance,  not  to  weaken 
it,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Congress 
provides  the  necessary  impetus,  the  U.S. 
NATO  burden  can  be  adjusted  equitably, 
the  combat  effectiveness  of  our  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies  working  with  us 
can  be  markedly  improved,  and  the  risks 
of  nuclear  war  in  Europe  can  be  sub- 
stantially dampened,  leaving  the  Alli- 
ance and  its  defenses  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent 
past. 

The  first  of  the  three  NATO  amend- 
ments deals  with  the  U.S.  troops  in  Eur- 
ope. It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  has  an  excessive 
number  of  headquarters  and  support  per- 
sonnel in  Europe  relative  to  its  combat 
strength.  The  amendment  directs  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  Army 
noncombat  troops  in  Europe  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  with  at  least  half 
of  the  reduction  to  be  made  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  represents  a  total  cut  of  about 
23.000  troops. 

The  amendment  would  allow  new  posi- 
tions to  be  added  to  the  combat  strength 
of  the  Army  In  Europe,  up  to  the  total 
number  of  noncombat  slots  cut.  It  directs 
all  such  transfers  into  combat  units  of 
battalion  size  or  smaller  to  insure  that 
these  increments  will  be  in  real  fighting 
strength.  The  amendment  calls  for 
greater  effort  to  obtain  increased  logistic 
support  by  our  allies.  Finally,  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Congress  beginning  Jan- 
uary 31,  1975,  on  progress  in  improving 
the  combat-support  ratio  in  Europe. 

The  amendment  reflects  the  widely 
held  conviction  even  within  our  own  serv- 
ices that  the  "teeth-to-tail"  ratio  of  our 
European  troops  is  bottom  heavy  with 
unneeded  support  and  headquarters  per- 
sonnel. Although  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment claims  a  ratio  of  62  to  38  combat  to 
support  troops  in  our  ground  forces  in 
Europe,  thir  figure  includes  many  non- 
combat positions  at  division  level  in  the 
combat  total.  The  committee  evaluation 
puts  the  figure  closer  to  the  reverse,  with 
a  ratio  of  41  combat  to  59  noncombat 
personnel  when  all  of  the  various  rami- 
fications are  considered. 

During  my  visit  to  NATO  Europe  ear- 
lier this  year  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man I  came  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  substantial  reductions  in  our  expe- 
ditionary force  support  structure  could  be 
made,  and  that  these  reductions  not  only 
would  not  impair  combat  effectiveness 
but  would  actually  improve  our  fighting 
capabilities.  This  conclusion  holds 
whether  or  not  one  subscribes  to  the 
short  or  longer  term  war  scenarios  cur- 
rently under  debate. 

A  percentage  cut  of  20  percent  was  de- 
cided on  as  an  appropriate  total  which 
would  require  a  meaningful  force  re- 
structuring but  without  serious  disloca- 
tions. The  reduction  is  imposed  solely 
on  the  Army  because  Its  European  con- 
tingent is  the  largest  and  the  need  for 
revision  is  most  pressing  there.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  all  the  services  have 
made  strides  in  streamlining  their  Eu- 
ropean forces,  but  the  effort  clearly  has 
not  gone  far  or  fast  enough.  The  com- 
mittee report  notes  that  all  three  services 
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are  expected  to  continue  reorganization 
and  reduction  of  their  sui>port  elements 
on  a  priority  basis. 

A  number  of  considers  tions  dictated 
the  decision  to  allow  the  Ai  -my  to  increase 
combat  positions  by  a  nuinber  up  to  the 
total  of  support  positions  cut.  I  do  not 
want  to  initiate  a  debate  now  on  the 
problems  of  unilateral  U.S.  force  cuts, 
for  I  suspect  we  will  heai  ample  debate 
on  that  subject  when  the  bill  is  opened 
for  amendments.  But  I  would  like  to  cite 
briefly  the  principal  factors  which  I  be- 
lieve led  the  committee  to  conclude  that 
a  unilateral  reduction  woiid  not  now  be 
helpful : 

First,  unilatersdly  redu;ing  our  con- 
ventional forces  would  s;rioasly  lower 
the  nuclear  threshold  in  Surope.  When 
the  United  States  had  assured  strategic 
nuclear  superiority,  our  tJ,cticaI  nuclear 
force  was  an  effective  deterrent  to  a 
conventional  Soviet  attacli  With  strate- 
gic parity  and  expanded  Soviet  tactical 
nuclear  capabilities,  thus  [is  no  longer 
true  Neither  side  can  now  lafford  the  un- 
certain risks  of  initiating  i  nuclear  con- 
flict except  in  extremis.  Our  tactical 
weapons  remain  essential  ;o  deter  a  So- 
viet tactical  nuclear  attack  but  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  a  strong  conventional 
capability  to  deter  and  difend  against 
conventional  attack. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  n<  i  way  suggest- 
ing that  we  do  away  with  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  I  believe  we  should 
reduce  the  probability  of  laving  to  use 
these  weapons  defensivelj  at  the  very 
outset  of  any  kind  of  attac! :. 

Second,  the  MBFR  talks  would  be  un- 
dermined. This  is  a  joint  undertaking 
with  our  allies  which  the  [Jnited  States 
would  be  justified  in  abrogj.ting  only  un- 
der extreme  circumstance!;.  Substantial 
progress  is  said  to  have  be«n  made  since 
the  talks  began  late  last  y^ear,  and  we 
are  told  that  agreement  a;  least  on  an 
initial  reciprocal  reducticti  of  United 
States  and  U.S.S.R.  troops  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  even  possible  iiis  calendar 
year.  I  believe  that  mutuil  reductions 
even  if  limited  and  imperf(x;t  are  worth 
waiting  for  a  little  longer. 

Third,  in  adopting  the  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment  last  year  Congress  made  an 
implied  undertaking  to  maintain  our  con- 
ventional support  in  NATC'  if  our  allies 
would  assume  their  full  sha  re  of  the  U.S. 
burden.  Negotiations  within  the  period 
contemplated  by  the  amend  tnent  are  still 
going  on.  We  are  told  the  outlook  is  fa- 
vorable. Whether  our  allies  meet  the  re  - 
qutrements  of  the  Jackson-Hunn  amend- 
ment can  only  be  decided  (»nce  we  have 
the  final  arrangements  an  1  figures  be- 
fore us.  For  Congress  to  g(i  back  on  its 
own  arrangement  without  awaiting  its 
results  would  as  a  minim u:n  defeat  the 
effort  now  underway  to  cor  rect  the  bur- 
den sharing  imbalance,  wh:  ch  this  same 
body  just  8  months  ago  declared  to  be 
our  primary  concern. 

The  second  NATO  amen(  ment  shares 
with  the  first  as  a  major  )bjectlve  the 
goal  of  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
in  Europe.  The  amendment  jrohibits  any 
increase  in  the  present  number  of  our 
tactical  nuclear  warheads  ti  Europe  ex- 
cept in  face  of  hostilities.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  unde  rtake  a  study 


of  our  tactical  nuclear  strategy  in  Europe, 
to  consider  specifically  possibilities  for 
reducing  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  war- 
heads we  have  in  Europe,  and  to  address 
development  of  a  coordinated  NATO  nu- 
clear posture  which  is  consistent  with  a 
proper  emphasis  on  conventional  forces. 
The  amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
report  the  results  of  his  effort  to  the  two 
Armed  Services  Committees  by  April  1, 
1975.  and  to  report  semiannually  to  the 
two  committees  beginning  September  1, 
1974,  on  the  number,  types,  and  purposes 
of  these  weapons  remaining  in  Europe. 

As  I  reported  to  the  committee  in  April, 
the  nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  is  dis- 
turbingly low.  In  view  of  nuclear  parity 
we  simply  can  no  longer  afford  to  risk 
any  avoidable  escalation  to  nuclear 
weapons.  The  7,000  or  so  nuclear  war- 
heads the  United  States  now  has  in  Eu- 
rope represent  an  accumulation  of  num- 
bers and  types  over  time  which  bear  no 
clear  relation  to  current  requirements. 
While  the  perceived  weakness  of  our  con- 
ventional forces  presents  the  principal 
danger  of  nuclear  escalation,  the  nimi- 
ber,  diversity,  dispersal  and  high  alert 
status  of  our  tactical  nuclear  force  are 
themselves  destabilizing  factors. 

This  amendment  will  see  to  it  that  our 
tactical  nuclear  policy  and  presence  in 
Europe  is  fully  reviewed  and  properly 
aired  before  Congress.  If  this  process 
should  lead  to  reductions  in  the  num- 
ber, alert  status  or  dispersal  of  these 
weapons,  it  will  not  only  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  inadvertent  escalation  to  nu- 
clear combat,  but  tilso  make  real  savings 
in  funds  and  personnel  possible. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  we  have 
a  considerable  number  of  personnel  de- 
voted to  the  tactical  nuclear  machine 
in  Europe.  Anything  that  would  reduce 
our  tactical  nuclear  presence  would 
mean  we  would  also  be  able  to  corre- 
spondingly increase  our  conventional 
forces,  without  any  additional  resources, 
because  of  the  shift  in  personnel. 

The  final  part  of  the  committee's 
NATO  package  focuses  on  the  need  for 
greater  commonality  and  standardiza- 
tion within  NATO  in  weapons,  equip- 
ment and  support  systems.  The  Eimend- 
ment  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  assess  the  costs  and  loss  of  combat  ef- 
fectiveness resulting  from  the  failures  in 
NATO  to  standardize  systems.  It  directs 
the  Secretary  to  develop  proposed  stand- 
ardization actions  that  would  Improve 
effectiveness  and  economy  and  to  work 
within  NATO  to  see  that  standarization 
planning  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
NATO  planning  process.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
semiannually  beginning  January  31, 1975, 
on  his  actions  and  on  the  results  achiev- 
ed in  NATO. 

It  would  be  irresponsible  for  me  to 
discount  the  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  standardization  within 
NATO  and  unwise  to  minimize  the  dif- 
ficulties which  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon action.  But  the  continuing  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  calls  for  persistent 
efforts  to  improve  the  situation. 

It  has  been  estimated  recently  that  50 
percent  of  the  R.  &  D.  funds  spent  an- 
nually by  the  members  oi  NATO  is  on  du- 
plication. Horror  stories  abound,  all  too 


true,  of  aircraft  that  cannot  rearm  at 
neighboring  fields,  of  ammunition  that 
cannot  fit  allied  guns,  of  ships  that  need 
their  own  oilers,  and  of  proliferation  of 
competing  weapons  systems.  Our  top 
military  officer  in  NATO.  General 
Goodpaster,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  developing  a  high  degree  of  com- 
patibility and  standardization  offers  the 
greatest  potential  for  immediate  im- 
provement in  NATO  defense.  Failure  to 
standardize  has  multiplied  NATO  costs 
and  undercut  combat  effectiveness.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  this 
waste  and  inefficiency  which  adds  to 
both  the  cost  and  size  of  the  conventional 
forces  needed  for  NATO  defense. 

I  believe  that  the  three  committee 
amendments  on  NATO  together  with  the 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment  go  far  to- 
ward meetinc  the  principal  objectives  of 
those  who  call  for  a  substantial  re- 
ordering of  the  alliance  and  our  partic- 
ipation in  it.  These  goals  include: 

Adjustment  of  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
NATO  defense  burden  to  equitable  levels. 
Raising  the  NATO  nuclear  threshold 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  unin- 
tended recourse  to  nuclear  war;  and 

Streamlining  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  to 
improve  the  teeth-to-tail  ratio  and  pro- 
vide more  "bang  per  buck." 

Improving  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
alliance  and  reducing  cost  and  man- 
power requirements  for  conventional 
defense. 

I  share  the  deep  sense  of  frustration 
that  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  feel 
at  the  institutional  inertia  and  appar- 
ent resistance  which  have  hindered  U.S. 
efforts  to  rationalize  the  NATO  relation- 
ship in  recent  years.  And  I  deplore  with 
them  the  state  of  affairs  which  seems 
to  find  the  United  States  more  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  our  European  allies 
than  they  are,  and  which  finds  them  ask- 
ing and  expecting  more  of  us  than  they 
ask  of  themselves. 

But  while  I  share  these  concerns  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  lead  yet  to  any  call 
for  action  to  substantially  and  uni- 
laterally reduce  the  U.S.  NATO  pres- 
ence. Any  such  measure  could  not  fail 
to  undermine  European  defense,  to 
jeopardize  larger  U.S.  interests  in  Eu- 
rope, to  imperil  bilateral  arms  and  troop 
reduction  efforts,  and  to  increase  the  risk 
that  any  Exiropean  conflict  would  soon 
become  nuclear. 

In  short  any  such  action  would  threat- 
en the  stability  and  power  bsilance  in 
Europe  which  Is  NATO's  great  achieve- 
ment and  the  future  viability  of  our 
fundamental  policy  of  forward  defense. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  my  col- 
leagues has  concluded  that  a  policy  of 
forward  defense  in  Europe  is  no  longer 
essential  to  our  own  national  security. 
The  lesson  of  two  world  wars  is  far  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten. 

I  am  hopeful  that  any  American  with- 
drawal from  Europe  will  be  the  result  of 
MBFR.  If  this  negotiated  effort  fails  then 
it  is  essential  that  we  enter  into  inten- 
sive discussions  with  our  allies  so  that 
America's  long-t€rm  commitment  is 
agreed  on  on  a  well  thought  out  and 
rational  basis. 

Advocates   of   imilateral    U.S.    action 
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would  try  to  extricate  us  froih  the  prob- 
lems of  NATO  without  really  attempting 
to  solve  them.  The  committee  amend- 
ments promote  serious  negotiation  and 
offer  the  promise  of  real  progress  in 
meeting  these  problems  head-on  and  di- 
rectly. This  is  the  kind  of  approach 
which  to  my  mind  represents  a  con- 
structive and  responsible  exercise  of  con- 
gressional leadership  in  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor  I  want  to 
commend  him  very  highly  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks,  which  are  based 
on  some  highly  valuable  work  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  done 
on  items  already  cranked  Into  the  bill. 
He  has  described  them — I  am  talking 
about  manpower  in  Western  Europe — as 
at  least  being  redistributed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  strengthen  our  situa- 
tion there,  in  my  opinion.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  these  amendments. 

The  Senator  has  another  amendment 
he  may  offer  to  the  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  might 
wish  to  take  that  up  after  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  had  a  chance  to  have 
the  floor;  but  I  commend  him  highly  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill  and 
for  the  remarks  he  has  just  made. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chairman  very 
much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  thing 
we  must  imderstand  as  we  consider  the 
military  procurement  bill  is  that  the  mil- 
itary establishment  is  a  tool  of  diplo- 
macy. It  is  a  vital  instniment  in  the  form- 
ulation and  Implementation  of  foreign 
policy.  It  is  proper  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise some  influence  over  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  but  Congress  it- 
self cannot  formulate  or  Implement  for- 
eign policy.  Congress  Is  not  competent  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  sovereignties.  I 
think  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to 
try  to  amend  this  bill  in  such  a  way  as 
to  seriously  impact  against  the  flexibility 
of  the  administration  in  devising  foreign 
policy  and  trying  to  make  that  policy 
work. 

I  hope  then,  this  year — and  I  seem  to 
be  echoing  some  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  my  friends  from  Georgia  and 
Mississippi — that  there  wUl  not  be  at- 
tempts to  try  to  mandate  massive  over- 
seas troop  withdrawals.  As  we  proceed 
from  the  premise  that  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  maintain  an  American  presence  in 
Western  Europe,  then  we  must  at  once 
assume  that  that  presengp  must  be  cred- 
ible, and  that  our  leatl^rship  must  be  as 
effective  as  possible,  based  on  the  confi- 
dence of  our  allies  In  our  own  resolve. 

Therefore,  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  can  have  some  serious 
and  disquieting  consequences.  So  I  hoE>e 
that  the  Senate  will  not  engage  in  what 
I  would  have  to  call  an  act  of  irrespon- 
sibility in  unilaterally  mandating  Ameri- 
can troop  withdrawals. 

The  result  would  be  this:  Other  na- 
tions in  Europe  would  lose  confidence  in 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
and  perhaps  feel  that  we  are  slipping 
into  a  neo-isolatlonlsm  that  would  sug- 
gest to  them,  perhaps,  that  they  had  bet- 
ter make  their  own  Individual  and  uni- 


lateral accommodations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Should  we  unilaterally  significantly 
reduce  the  American  presence  in  West- 
em  Europe,  it  would  doom  mutual  bal- 
anced force  reduction  negotiations  to 
absolute  and  abject  failure  and  would 
not  at  all  slow  the  pace  of  qualitative  and 
quantitative  improvement  in  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. 

Beyond  that,  it  would  jeopardize  and 
place  in  hazard  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  remaining  American  troops  that 
were  left  in  Western  Europe. 

If  the  Senate  is  going  to  try  to  estab- 
lish foreign  policy,  it  should  at  least,  if  it 
is  going  to  preempt  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goverrmient,  enunciate  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  foreign 
policy.  We  should  not  leave  the  remnants 
of  American  forces  there  in  an  untenable 
position.  So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
refiect  carefully  and  intelligently  on  any 
proposal  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  uni- 
lateral American  force  reduction  in 
Western  Europe.  I  think  that  would  be 
a  disaster  at  the  moment. 

I  know  that  the  eminent  Secretary  of 
State,  Dr.  Kissinger  who,  I  think,  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  diplomats  of  all  time — some 
people  have  sought  to  compliment  him 
by  linking  his  name  with  that  of  Talley- 
rand, Metternich,  Nesselrode,  and  Cas- 
tereagh,  but  the  fact  is,  if  they  could  be 
aware  of  all  of  this  today,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  flattered  to  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Kissinger. 

Here  is  a  superb  diplomat,  a  man  who 
sees  the  world  as  it  is  and  who  perceives 
his  own  country's  role  better  than  any 
other  man,  I  think,  alive.  He  warns  us 
against  reducing  our  presence  in  West- 
ern Europe,  against  reducing  our 
strength,  knowing  that  the  only  way 
detente  can  be  successful,  the  only  way 
the  United  States  can  serve  as  a  catalyst 
in  trying  to  bring  about  peace  between 
and  among  the  warring  nations,  is  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  position 
of  unquestioned  military  strength  at  least 
at  parity  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  again  I  would  implore  my  brethren 
to  think  carefully  about  any  attempt, 
through  this  bill,  to  mandate  any  signifi- 
cant force  reduction  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican position  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observations.  He  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  anyone  in  the  Senate  or  anyone 
in  the  House,  that  I  know  of,  who  is  ad- 
vocating total,  100  percent  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  NATO.  Most  of 
the  proposals  are  in  terms  of  100,000  or 
125,000  troops.  The  significant  point  the 
Senator  from  Texas  alluded  to,  over- 
looked in  most  of  the  debate  here  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  is :  What  happens  to 
the  troops  who  are  left? 

There  are  those  who  adhere  to  the  idea 
of  the  tripwire  troop  theory.  The  amend- 
ment I  proposed  in  committee,  and  which 
is  now,  a  part  of  the  bill,  addresses  Itself 
to  that  point.  I,  too.  am  frustrated  that 
we  do  not  have  as  strong  a  defense  as  we 
could  have  with  our  military  resources. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  for  his 
observations  on  the  fact  that  if  we  were 


committed  to  the  tripwire  theory,  would 
it  not  become  inevitable  that  the  pro- 
phecies would  become  self-fulfilling  in 
that  if  we  withdrew  100,000  men  from 
Western  Europe  we  would  not  have 
enough  conventional  forces  in  the  alli- 
ance In  the  American  presence  but  to  do 
anything  other  than  to  go  immediately 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  in  the  event 
there  was  any  kind  of  altercation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  has  made  a  strong 
point,  which  is  that  the  forces  now  are 
not  tripwire  forces.  Only  this  morning 
General  Jones,  who  has  been  the  Com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Europe, 
said  that  it  was  qualitatively  certainly  as 
good  as  if  not  better  than,  in  air  power, 
the  forces  opposing  us  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  So  this  is  not  simply  a  tripwire 
defense  we  have  in  Western  Europe  but 
it  is  a  credible  defense.  If  we  tried  to 
convince  our  field  commanders  in  West- 
em  Germany  that  they  are  simply  a  trip- 
wire defense,  they  will  take  us  In  exten- 
sive debate.  We  do  have  a  credible  force 
in  Western  Europe  now. 

It  will  endanger  the  United  States.  If 
we  made  a  force  not  so  credible  and  es- 
tablished a  tripwire  defense  in  which  our 
allies  would  have  little  or  no  confidence, 
the  western  alliance  in  terms  of  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe  would  begin  to 
disintegrate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  your  statement 
about  General  Jones'  observations.  I 
spent  2  days  with  him  in  Germany  this 
past  February.  We  not  only  toured  the 
American  Air  Force  bases  but  went  to 
several  different  German  bases.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  convinced  that  not 
only  do  we  have  an  equal  tactical  air 
force  for  Europe  but  we  are  superior  in 
that  regard,  not  only  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment but  I  think  we  are  superior  also — 
and  perhaps  more  important — in  terms 
of  training  of  pilots.  It  is  the  readiness 
of  our  pilots  and  the  German  pilots  in 
Europe  which  exceeds  that  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries.  Also.  I  believe  that 
even  though  we  have  weaknesses  on  the 
ground— we  admit  those — and  although 
we  do  not  have  the  number  of  tanks  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  and  do  not  have 
the  number  of  defenses,  the  Air  Force  we 
have  there  is  a  great  equalizing  factor  in 
terms  of  the  overall  conventional  balance. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  the  conven- 
tional balance  improved  with  the  re- 
sources we  have,  and  while  I  have  ad- 
vocated several  amendments  we  have  now 
adopted  in  the  committee  report,  I  think 
we  would  be  doing  ourselves  a  great  dis- 
service in  NATO  and  in  the  country  to 
project  in  any  way  from  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  do  not  have  more  than  a 
tripwire,  because  we  do  have  much  more 
than  a  tripwire. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  things  we  now 
have  to  struggle  with,  which  perhaps  is 
coming  back  to  haunt  us,  after  a  period 
of  going  through  this,  is  that  it  is  just  as 
dangerous  to  national  security  to  over- 
emphasize the  capability  of  the  enemy 
and  to  underestimate  our  own  capability 
as  it  is  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  I 
think  that  for  a  good  many  years  in 
NATO,  because  the  United  States  has 
had  a  strategic  nuclear  preponderance  of 
power,  we  have  done  exactly  that.  We 
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have  fallen  back  on  the 
clear  crutch  and  have  talked 
into  a  position,  as  an  allianc  e 
country,  of  almost  conventional 
ity,  which  Is  more  psy< 
real. 

When  you  look  at  the 
planes,  when  you  look  at 
men,  when  you  look  at  the 
clear  weapons,  and  when 
other  things.  I  think  it  is  a 
we  really  do  have  much  more 
wire  there. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  improve 
ventional  forces  to  a  great 
the  tactical  nuclear  policy 
come  one  of  resorting  to 
weapons  as  soon  as  necessarj' 
as  possible.  That  is  the 
amendments.  I  think  the 
taken  the  initiative  in  trying 
this  question  and  trying  to 
theory  that  we  are  in  any 
tionally  inferior  in  NATO. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  agr^e 
ator  from  Georgia  that  we 
tinue  to  improve  our 
combat  capability. 

I  recall  that  it  was  the 
Kennedy  who  advocated  tha^ 
balanced  defense  force.  I  do 
precise  words,  but  he  note<l 
that  his  policy  was  that  if 
position  of  a  nuclear  standc^ff 
be  more  likely  that  if  a  war 
it  would  be  fought  on 
Therefore,    the   conventiona  i 
was  itself  very  important. 

The  conventional  deterre^it 
credible,  and  I  think  its 
be  subject  to  considerable 
we  to  make  any  kind  of  si 
reductions  in  Western  Europe 
the  kind  that  the  Senator 
has  suggested  we  should 
make  and  even  improve  our 

Although  there  are  those 
advocate  that  we  pull  out 
those  advocates  of  partial 
successful,  they  may  precipitite 
effect,  over  a  long  period  of 
could  be  precipitated  in  a 
of  time  should  we  withdraw 

Mr.  NUNN.  Those  who 
tripwire  theory  now  will  be 
unilateral  withdrawal,  in  effedt 
theory  becomes  a  reality  rather 
myth. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator 
Mr.  NUNN.  We  will,  in 
position  of  having  to  resort 
nuclear  weapons  almost 
there  is  any  kind  of  invasion 
does  withdraw  unllateraJly. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wo^d 
take  a  moment  to  bring  to 
of  the  Senate  the  efforts  of 
Schlesinger  in  this  regard.  Majiy 
efforts  bave  gone  unnoticed 
military  circles.  For  the  last 
has  devoted  a  considerable 
time  toward.  No.  1,  improvini; 
ventional  forces  in  Europe,  No 
making  our  allies  realize  that 
crutch  that  has  been  relied 
alliance  for  so  long  has  to  be 
in  light  of  strategic  parity.  Nc 
think  this  is  just  as  important!— I 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger 
out  in  recent  months  that  we 
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comprehensive  and  total  review  of  our 
tactical  nuclear  policy,  with  the  view  In 
mind,  in  effect,  of  making  our  conven- 
tional forces  our  first  deterrent. 

I  think  Secretary  Schlesinger  is  taking 
the  initiative.  Yet,  with  all  the  problems 
we  have  in  the  world  and  domestically 
today,  much  of  this  initiative  has  gone 
unnoticed.  I  personally  know  that  he  hanS 
made  a  deep  impression  on  many  people 
in  the  alliance.  I  had  occasion  recently 
to  meet  in  this  country  with  the  German 
Etefense  Minister,  Minister  Leber.  I  had 
a  long  discussion  with  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  talked  with  many  German 
generals  and  American  generals.  I  think 
that  Secretary  Schlesinger  is  having  a 
definite  impact. 

It  is  not  an  easy  job.  It  is  not  easy  to 
change  a  policy  that  has  been  evolving 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  But  I  do  think 
that  we  should  take  note  of  what  he  has 
done  and  what  he  is  doing;  and  we 
should  be  conscious,  as  we  debate  this 
bill  this  week,  of  the  forces  and  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  NATO  because  of 
the  initiative  of  Secretary  Schlesinger 
and  because  of  a  change  in  attitude  of 
many  of  our  allies  who  I  feel  are  slowly 
but  surely  realizing  that  conventional 
defense  and  conventional  deterrent  are 
not  only  possible  but  also  absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  recall  again  the 
statement  of  General  Jones,  which  was 
recited  here  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  that  it  is  perhaps 
almost  as  dangerous  to  underestimate 
our  own  strength  as  it  is  to  underestimate 
the  enemy's — one  from  a  political  stand- 
point and  the  other  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

I  might  note  that  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  psychologically  stultifying  atti- 
tude that  Western  Europe  is  hostage  to 
a  bombing  threat  from  the  Pact  coun- 
tries, when  in  f£u;t,  the  Pact  countries 
are  just  as  much  hostage  to  a  bombing 
threat  from  the  West,  by  virtue  of  what 
General  Jones  describes  as  our  superior 
tactical  air  power.  That  is  a  point  that 
should  not  be  lost,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
important  point  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  engage  in 
actions  in  the  Senate  that  will  send  our 
allies  scurrying  off  to  make  their  inde- 
pendent accommodations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  would  not  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  all  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  I  think  he  made  some  very 
timely  points  in  the  part  I  did  hear. 

I  walked  Into  the  Chamber  just  In 
time  to  hear  him  use  my  name,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  troops  in  Western  Europe, 
and  then  he  said  something  about  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  he  Intended  to  include  me  in  that 
irresponsibility,  not  as  to  troops  in 
Western  Europe,  anyway. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Senate  was  irresponsible.  I  said  that  I 
hoped  that  we  would  be  responsible. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  glad  that  this  subject  came  up 


on  the  first  day  of  the  debate  of  this  bill. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am  a  very 
strong  believer  in  the  NATO  concept. 
I  was  in  the  Senate  when  it  originated. 
Since  I  have  been  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  have  become  more  and  more 
wedded  to  it.  It  has  been  a  great  success, 
as  a  whole. 

However,  I  am  convinced  from  the  evi- 
dence that  some  shifting  around  and 
tightening  up  of  our  forces  over  there 
Is  in  order  and  would  strengthen  all  we 
have  been  doing. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  a  fine  suggestion  that  we  put  in 
the  bill. 

I  believe  that  in  General  Jones — whose 
nomination  as  the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the   Air  Force   our   committee   recom- 
mended confirming  this  morning — they 
have  a  mighty  good  chief.  General  Jones 
has  been  over  there  in  Europe  for  some 
time  now,  in  command  of  our  Air  Force 
power.  I  believe  that  in  his  new  position 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  continue — and 
I  publicly  requested  him  to  do  so — to  give 
special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the 
use  of  our  military  power  in  Western 
Europe.  I  believe  that  he  will  do  that 
and  will  continue  to  be  effective  in  such 
modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  forces  there.  We  will  have 
a  good,  red  hot,  free  swinging  debate  on 
this  matter  while  this  bill  is  pending  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  I  think  it 
will    be    a    wholesome   thing   to   have, 
frankly.  We  have  men  who  are  directly 
in  touch  with  the  situation  over  there 
and  know  more  about  it  than  we  have 
had  the  other  times  when  this  matter 
has    been    before    us.    I    think    it    will 
strengthen  our  position  as  a  whole  to  go 
through  this  debate.  I  think  when  all  the 
facts  are  in  a  great  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  sustain  the  idea  of  our  staying 
there. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  join 
him  in  expressing  that  hope. 

I  might  further  say  that  I  think  that 
the  kind  of  constructive  provisions  that 
were  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  the  bill  have  a  positive  effect.  I  would 
hope  we  would  not  consider  legislation 
that  would  take  a  meat-ax  approach  and 
have  a  deleterious  effect  in  terms  of  com- 
bat capability  and  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  posture  of  the  American 
forces  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  stated  it  well;  not  a 
meat-ax  approach  but  a  constructive 
approach  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Curtis).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
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Ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  14449)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mobilization  of  community 
development  and  assistance  services  and 
to  establish  a  Community  Action  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
such  programs.  In  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1752.  An  act  prescribing  the  objectives 
and  functions  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality; 

H.R.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ment of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
m  unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Ouam;  and 

H.R.  12925.  An-  act  to  amend  the  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  14449)  to  provide  for 
the  mobilization  of  community  develop- 
ment and  assistance  seiTices  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Community  Action  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  administer 
such  programs  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  consideration  of  S.  3000, 
Mr.  Ed  Kenney  and  Mr.  Robert  Old,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  F\)rces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1363 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1368  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No.  1368) 
follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  foUows: 

Sec.  .  Section  102  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  403),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "foreign"  Immediately  before  "IntelU- 
gence"  the  first  time  the  latter  term  appears 
In  such  subsection. 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
are  amended  by  Inserting  "foreign"  immedi- 
ately before  "Intelligence"  each  time  the  lat- 
ter term  appears  In  such  clauses. 

(3)  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "foreign"  immediately  be- 
fore "Intelligence"  the  first  time  the  latter 
term  appears  In  such  clause. 

(4)  Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "relating  to  foreign  intelli- 
gence activities"  immediately  after  "of  com- 
mon concern". 

(5)  Clause  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(5)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  foreign  intelligence  affect- 
ing the  national  security  as  may  be  si)eclfl- 
cally  directed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Council  and  reported  to  the  Congress  in  such 
manner  and  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Congress  may  establish  to  in- 
sure effective  legislative  oversight  with  due 
recognition  of  essential  security  require- 
ments." 

(6)  Add  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  Nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to — 

"(A)  carry  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  with- 
in the  United  States,  either  on  its  own  or  in 
cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any  other 
department,  agency,  organization,  or  Indi- 
vidual any  police  or  police-type  operation  or 
activity,  any  law  enforcement  operation  or 
activity,  or  any  internal  security  operation  or 
activity; 

"(B)  provide  assistance  of  any  kind,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  engaged  in 
police  or  police-type  operations  or  activities, 
law  enforcement  operations  or  activities,  or 
internal    security    operations    or    activities 


within  the  United  States  unless  such  assist- 
ance is  provided  with  the  prior,  specific  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  CIA  Oversight  Sub- 
committees of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; or 

■(C)  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  illegal  activity  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  us  addresses  the 
question  of  illegal  domestic  operations 
conducted  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  this 
amendment  will  not  prohibit  the  CIA 
from  any  obligation  legally  authorized 
under  the  1947  National  Security  Act  or 
the  1949  CIA  Act.  It  is  not  an  anti-CIA 
amendment. 

What  it  does  do  is  to  provide  a  strong 
safeguard  against  the  unauthorized  ex- 
ploitation of  the  CIA  for  illegal  purposes 
by  political,  military,  or  any  other  vested 
interests  not  consonant  with  the  will  of 
the  U.S.  Government  or  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  CIA.  They 
have  provided  some  of  the  most  re- 
putable analysis  of  foreign  events  in  the 
history  of  the  coimtry.  Indeed,  the  CIA 
Director  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
did  a  superb  job  analyzing  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  economies  and  the  kind  of 
burden  which  their  military  efforts  have 
placed  upon  the  countries. 

The  CIA  is  unburdened  by  the  biases 
of  producing  weapon  systems.  They  owe 
no  allegiances  to  conflicting  and  bureau- 
cratic goals.  They  can  be  and  usually  are 
the  single  most  influential  independent 
voice  when  it  comes  to  foreign  intelli- 
gence in  Washington. 

And  the  need  for  clear,  timely  intel- 
ligence is  extraordinarily  important  as 
we  all  know. 

THE  OANGIX  OF  EXPLOITATION 

With  great  power  and  influence  comes 
the  potential  of  exploitation.  I  am  not 
talking  about  a  "Seven  Days  in  May" 
operation  which  is  quite  unrealistic.  But 
I  do  refer  to  the  even  more  real  possibil- 
ity of  using  this  enormous  apparatus  for 
unscrupulous  or  illegal  ends  here  at 
home. 

Looking  at  the  Watergate  Sjrlsis  I  am 
continually  struck  by  the  similarity  of 
the  techniques  and  methods  developed 
for  collecting  intelligence  overseas  and 
conducting  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "dirty  tricks"  and  the  same  techniques 
used  here  at  home.  In  a  speech  last  June 
4  I  spoke  of  the  possible  "spillover  ef- 
ects"  of  foreign  intelligence  methods  be- 
ing used  here  at  home. 

In  the  intervening  12  months  that  has 
come  true  with  a  terrifying  impact.  The 
techniques  we  developed  for  use  abroad 
in  "dirty  tricks"  have  been  used  here  at 
home  In  our  own  political  process.  The 
intelligence  agencies  have  been  com- 
promised by  political  forces  They  have 
been  used  for  domestic  illegal  purposes. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  we  are 
now  living  in  a  world  where  the  unthink- 
able, the  once  Impossible  has  become  real. 

According  to  the  National  Security  Act 
of   1947— Public  Law   80-253— the  CIA 
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shall  have  no  police,  sufabena 
forcement  powers,  or  internal 
functions.  That  is  a  direct 
lice,  subpena,  law  enforcement 
or  Internal  security  functipns 

On  the  face  of  It  that 
Stay  out  of  domestic  police 
ties. 

POLICE     TRAINDlC 

This  law  notwithstand  ng,  during  a 
2-year  period  between  1>72  and  1973, 
about  50  police  officers  fiiom  a  total  of 
at  Ibast  a  dozen  cities  and|  county  police 
forces  have  received  direct  training  from 
the  CIA.  U.S.  policemen  received  briefings 
and  assistance  from  the  CIA. 

The  CIA  instructed  th;se  policemen 
in  clsindestine  photography,  surveillance 
of  individuals,  and  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  metal  and  explosive  devices. 

When  confronted  with  j  the  evidence 
the  CIA  admitted  that  thi^  had  occurred 
and  justified  it  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  title  42.  United 
States  Code,  section  3701.J  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  the  decLared  policy  of 
Congress  "to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  strengthening  law  enforce- 
ment at  every  level"  and  tiiat  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to — 

Encourage  research  and  disvelopment  di- 
rected toward  the  Improvem  mt  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  development  of  new  meth- 
ods for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals. 

By  using  this  loophole  in  the  law  the 
CIA  engaged  in  this  domesi  ic  police-type 
activity. 

The  General  Accounting 
that  the  CIA  activities  die  not  seem  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  t  iven  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  and  ;he  authority 
under  the  Intergovemmer  tal  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  and  if  the!  request  were 
made  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  In  the  casei  with  the  po- 
lice training,  the  CIA  did  no  t  follow  these 
stipulations  and  did  not  operate  under 
the  LEAA.  Therefore,  it  wjuld  seem  to 
me  that  the  CIA  operated  :  mproperly  in 
these  cases. 

The  GAO  further  state  1  that  aside 
from  these  later  laws,  they  1  lad  f oimd  no 
authority  for  the  CIA  to  iierform  such 
training. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  juit  one  exam- 
ple of  how  even  a  flat  prohiliition  in  con- 
gresslonally  mandated  legiilation  could 
be  corrupted  and  superset  ed  by  some 
technical  loophole  in  a  subsequent  law. 
This  is  an  extremely  dan(  erous  prece- 
dent. 

If  the  CIA  can  justify  its  training  of 
police  officers  how  long  wll!  it  be  before 
the  CIA  or  some  political  force  finds 
otl-ier  technical  interpretat  ons  of  sub- 
sequent law  to  justify  the  C  LA  becoming 
even  more  deeply  involved  in  domestic 
operations.  Where  would  it  stop?  Who 
would  control  it?  What  extraordinary  or 
illegal  powers  could  be  brought  to  bear? 
It  is  a  constantly  disfurbing  and 
alarming  thought. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unahimous  con- 
sent that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
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Office  found 


letter   to    the  CIA  on   this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  GAO 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMFTBoLuai  Oenkral  of 

THE  United  States. 
Washington,  DC,  May  30. 1973. 
Hon.  James  R.   Schixsingeb, 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Deas  Mr.  Schlesinger:  The  Honorable  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  referred  to  us  for  a  ruling  copies 
of  correspondence  with  your  office  and  cer- 
tain material  which  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  118,  pt.  3,  pp.  2670-71  and 
vol.  119,  pt.  6,  pp.  6313-14,  which  was 
prompted  by  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  December  17,  1972.  which  stated 
that  fourteen  New  Tork  policemen  had  re- 
ceived training  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)    In  September. 

Because  of  an  Informal  contact  from  your 
office  we  suggested  that  a  statement  be  sent 
from  your  office  as  to  exactly  what  was  done 
and  the  specific  statutory  authority  relied 
upon  therefor.  As  a  result,  we  received  a  let- 
ter dated  March  16.  1973,  from  your  Deputy 
General  Counsel  which  enclosed  ( 1 )  an  ex- 
tract of  the  Congressional  Record  for  March 
5,  1973,  supra,  that  contained  Congressman 
Chet  Hollfleld's  discussion  and  report  of  the 
Inquiry  Into  the  matter  by^^the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congressman  Koch,  together  with 
related  correspondence  and  (2)  a  copy  ot 
Congressman  Kochs  letter  of  December  28. 
1972.  to  the  CIA  and  a  copy  of  the  response 
of  January  29.  1973,  signed  by  your  Legisla- 
tive Counsel.  It  was  stated  that  It  would 
appear  that  all  the  Information  needed  was 
contained  In  those  enclosures.  We  were  also 
assured  that  the  CIA  does  not  run  a  formal 
Institution  for  training  of  police  officers  in 
the  manner  of  the  FBI  Academy  located  at 
"Port  Belvolr."  (The  FBI  Academy  Is  located 
at  Quantlco,  Virginia.) 

It  Is  noted  thart;  the  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  119.  pt.  5.  p.  6314  also  Includes  re- 
lated remarks  of  Congressman  Luclan  N. 
Nedzl.  Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  to  the  activity  of  that 
Subcommittee  In  the  matter.  In  which  he 
emphasizes  that  the  basic  Jurisdiction  in  CIA 
matters  remains  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
been  diligent  in  fulfilling  Its  responsibilities. 
He  also  stated  that  he  shared  the  view  "that 
the  CIA  should  refrain  from  domestic  law  en- 
forcement activities  and  that  some  of  the 
activities  described  by  our  colleague  Mr. 
Koch,  and  the  agency  Itself  could  have  been 
performed  much  more  appropriately  by  other 
agencies." 

It  appears  from  the  material  referred  to 
above  that  within  the  last  two  years  less  than 
fifty  police  officers  from  a  total  of  about  a 
dozen  city  and  county  police  forces  have  re- 
ceived some  kind  of  CIA  briefing. 

As  to  the  New  York  police  it  appears  that 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
an  analysis  and  evaluation  unit  was  devel- 
oped within  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the 
New  York  City  police  department.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  Ford  Foundation  representa- 
tive It  sought  ttsslstance  from  the  CIA  as  to 
the  beet  system  for  analyzing  Intelligence. 
Although  the  CIA's  techniques  and  proce- 
dures involve  only  foreign  intelligence  they 
were  considered  basic  and  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  New  York  police.  A  4-day  brief- 
ing was  arranged  at  which  a  ground  of  New 
York  City  police  was  briefed  on  the  theory 
and  technique  ot  analyzing  and  evaluating 
foreign  intelligence  data,  the  role  of  the  an- 
alyst, and  the  handling  and  processing  of 
foreign  intelligence  information. 


The  briefing  was  given  by  a  CIA  training 
staff,  based  upon  material  used  in  training 
the  CIA  analysts  and  without  any  significant 
added  expense.  Specific  guidance  was  nou 
given  as  to  how  the  New  York  City  police  sys- 
tern  should  be  set  up  but  the  CIA  presented 
its  basic  approach. 

CIA  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  has  been  of  two  types.  In  the  first 
type  of  assistance  one  or  two  officers  received 
an  hour  or  two  of  briefing  on  demonstration 
of  techniques.  Police  officers  from  six  local 
or  State  jurisdictions  came  to  CIA  head- 
quarters for  this  type  of  assistance.  In  the 
second  type  of  assistance,  the  briefing  lasted 
for  2  or  3  days.  Instruction  was  given  In  such 
techniques  as  record  handling,  clandestine 
photography,  surveillance  of  Individuals,  and 
detection  and  identification  of  metal  and  ex- 
plosive  devices.  Nine  metropolitan  or  count/ 
jurisdictions  sent  officers  for  this  type  of  In- 
struction. Assistance  given  was  at  no  cost  to 
the  recipients  and  has  been  accomplished  by 
making  available,  insofar  as  their  other  du- 
ties permit,  qualified  CIA  experts  and  in- 
structors. Cost  to  the  CIA  has  been  minimal. 
It  Is  stated  that  all  briefings  have  been 
conducted  in  response  to  the  requests  of  the 
various  recipients.  It  is  also  stated  that  th" 
CIA  Intends  to  continue  to  respond  to  such 
requests  within  its  competence  and  author- 
ity to  the  extent  possible  without  interfering 
with  its  primary  mission. 

No  provision  of  that  part  of  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  50  U.S.C. 
403.  et  seq.,  which  established  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  been  cited  as  au- 
thority for  the  activities  undertaken  and  our 
examination  of  that  law  falls  to  disclose  any- 
thing which  reasonably  could  be  construed 
as  authorizing  such  activities.  However,  In 
his  letter  of  January  29,  1973,  to  Congress- 
man Koch,  your  Legislative  Counsel  stated 
that  these  activities  were  entirely  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  43 
U.S.C.  3701,  et  seq.  He  noted  that  In  42  U.8.C. 
3701  it  was  the  declared  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress "to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  strengthening  law  enforcement  at  every 
level"  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  that 
law  to  "encourage  research  and  development 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  development  of  new 
methods  for  the  prevention  and  reduction  of 
crime  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of 
criminals,"  42  U.S.C.  3721.  He  also  noted  that 
in  the  same  law  at  42  U.S.C.  3756  Congress 
authorized  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  use  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  of  "other  civilian 
and  military  agencies  and  instrumentalities' 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  Its 
function.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
section  authorizes  such  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Omnibus  Crime 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  which  authorizes 
a  Federal  agency  of  its  own  volition  to  pro- 
vide services  which  it  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  provide.  As  previously  stated  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  legislation  establishing  the 
CIA  which  would  authorize  the  activities  in 
question.  Neither  does  It  appear  that  those 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties utilized  were  utilized  by  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  or  even 
at  its  request.  As  stated  by  Congressman 
Hollfleld  in  his  letter  of  February  23.  1973,  to 
you  and  quoted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  March  5,  1973: 

Since  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Is  the  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  such  matters,  particularly  where 
Federal  assistance  funds  are  Involved,  It 
would  seem  that  the  need  for  Federal  agency 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
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should  be  coordinated  by  that  Administra- 
tion. 

In  that  same  letter  of  February  23,  1973, 
Congressman  Hollfleld  invited  attention  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968.  Pub.  L.  90-577,  82  Stat.  1102.  approved 
October  16,  1968,  42  U.S.C.  4201,  et  seq.,  as 
Implemented  by  Budget  Circular  No.  A-97 
of  August  29,  1969.  Among  the  purposes  of 
title  m  of  that  act.  as  stated  in  section  301 
thereof,  is  to  authorize  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — which  do  not  otherwise 
have  such  authority — to  provide  reimburs- 
able specialized  or  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Section  302  of 
the  act  states  that  such  services  shall  include 
only  those  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  through  rules 
and  regulations  determines  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  a  special  compe- 
tence to  provide.  Budget  Circular  No.  A-97 
covers  specific  services  which  may  be  pro- 
vided under  the  act  and  also  provides  that  if 
a  Federal  agency  receives  a  request  for  spe- 
cialized cw  technical  services  which  are  not 
specifically  covered  and  which  it  believes  Is 
consistent  with  the  act  and  which  it  has 
a  special  competence  to  provide.  It  should 
forward  such  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  (now  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  for  action.  The  same  procedure  is 
to  be  followed  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  service  requested  is  Included  within  the 
services  specifically  covered.  Section  304  re- 
quires an  annual  summary  report  by  the 
agency  head  to  the  respective  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  scope  of  the 
services  provided  under  title  HI  of  the  act. 
Possibly  future  requests  for  briefings  from 
State  or  local  police  agencies  could  be  con- 
sidered under  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
the  implementing  budget  circular. 

In  the  letter  of  January  29,  1973,  to  Con- 
gressman Koch  from  your  Legislative  Coun- 
sel it  Is  also  stated  that  the  activities  in  ques- 
tion were  not  considered  to  violate  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  which  states  that  "the 
Agency  shall  have  no  police,  subpoena,  law 
enforcement  powers,  or  Internal-security 
functions."  See  50  U.S.C.  403(d)(3).  We  do 
not  regard  the  activities  as  set  out  above  as 
being  in  violation  of  these  provisions,  but 
as  previously  Indicated,  we  have  found  no 
authority  for  those  activities  by  your  agency, 
unless  provided  on  a  reimbursable  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968,  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
which  was  not  the  case  here. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

WATERGATE     INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
training  of  police  is  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample of  unauthorized  or  illegal  activi- 
ties being  conducted  by  the  CIA  in  the 
United  States. 

An  investJigation  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  Into 
the  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  Watergate  in- 
cident has  shown  a  number  of  misuses 
of  CIA  authority  or  resources. 

The  CIA  gave  Howard  Hunt,  a  for- 
mer CIA  employee,  alias  identification 
gear,  disguises,  and  other  technical 
materials  for  purposes  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  CIA  mission. 

We  all  know  what  purpose  these  were 
put  to.  Howard  Hunt  used  them  to  con- 


tact an  individual  who  was  peddling 
material  on  the  Kennedy  family  and  in 
the  unlawful  break  into  the  office  of  Dr. 
Fielding  in  the  search  for  the  psychia- 
tric records  of  Daniel  Ellsberg. 

They  were  also  used  in  connection 
with  the  Mrs.  Dita  Beard  and  the  ITT 
affair.  They  were  used  during  the  actual 
Watergate  break-in  attempt. 

It  was  found  that  the  White  House 
had  demanded  domestic  psychiatric  pro- 
files on  Daniel  Ellsberg  in  1971  contrary 
to  the  National  Security  Act  and  CIA 
practice. 

Furthermore,  Messrs.  Halderman, 
Ehrlichman.  and  Dean  attempted  to  de- 
flect the  FBI  investigation  of  the  Water- 
gate break-in  by  evoking  nonexistent 
conflicts  with  the  CIA. 

I  emphasize  that  these  are  not  my  con- 
clusions. These  are  the  conclusions  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
ably  led  by  Congressman  Lucien  Nedzi, 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Subcom- 
mittee and  Chairman  Edward  Hubert  of 
the  full  committee. 

The  committee  charged  that  the  CIA 
had  become  "unwitting  dupes  for  pure- 
ly domestic  White  House  staff  en- 
deavors." 

This  conclusion  was  reached  after  12 
weeks  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  conclusions  of  the  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  by  Congressman  F.  Edward 
IUbert 

I  believe  that  the  American  public  should 
join  with  me  In  commending  Congressman 
Lucien  N.  Nedzl  (D.-Mlch.) ,  Chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Subconunlttee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  conducted 
a  thorough  and  Indepth  Investigation  of  the 
CIA  m  connection  with  the  Watergate-Ells- 
berg  matters. 

Congressman  Nedzl,  as  Chairman,  had  a 
free  and  open  hand  during  the  entire  course 
of  the  inquiry  and  with  the  assistance  of  bis 
Counsel,  William  H.  Hogan,  Jr.,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  has  brought  forth 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  important  docu- 
ment. 

Congressman  Nedzl  conducted  the  Investi- 
gation In  the  tradition  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Inquiries,  devoid  of  flam- 
boyance and  fanfare.  Every  individual  who 
had  any  slgnlflcant  connection  with  the 
problem  was  before  the  subcommittee  under 
oath  and  the  subcommittee  began  and  fin- 
ished its  Inquiry  without  leaks  or  disclo«\ires 
and  without  prejudice  either  for  or  against 
any  person  who  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  want  to  publicly  commend 
Congressman  Nedzl  and  the  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  William  O.  Bray  (R.- 
Ind.).  Leslie  C.  Arends  (R.-IU.),  Melvln  Price 
(D.-ni),  O.  C.  Fisher  (D.-Tex.)  and  Bob  Wll- 
son  (R. -Calif.),  together  with  Counsel  Wil- 
liam Hogan.  for  their  objectivity  dviring  the 
hearings  and  the  sound  conclusions  express- 
ed in  the  subcommittee  report. 

Panel  Tabs  CIA  Ditpes  roR  Wnm:  House 
Staff  in  Watescate-Ellsberc  Report  , 
The  CIA  had  become  "unwitting  dupes  fot 
purely  domestic  White  House  Staff  endeav- 
ors." in  connection  with  the  Watergate  and 
Ellsberg  matters.  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee charged  In  an  Investigative  report 
Issued  today. 


The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence, 
chaired  by  Representative  Lucien  N.  Nedzl 
(D.-Mich).  issued  a  23-page  report  that 
capped  12  weeks  of  inquiry  into  allegations 
concerning  CIA  involvement  In  Watergate 
and  the  Ellsburg  case. 

Among  the  Subcommittee's  major  findings: 
Alias  Identification  gear,  disguises  and 
other  technical  materials  were  provided  im- 
properly to  E.  Howard  Hunt  by  the  CIA  for 
purposes  not  in  keeping  with  the  CIA's 
mission. 

Although  the  CIA  was  not  aware  of  those 
purposes,  it  was  Insufficiently  cautious  in 
providing  the  material. 

The  material  was  used  in  a  disguised  inter- 
view by  Hunt  to  contact  an  individual  who 
was  peddling  material  on  the  Kennedy 
family. 

The  material  was  also  improperly  used  in 
the  unlawful  break-In  into  Dr.  Fielding's 
office  in  connection  with  the  Ellsberg  psy- 
chiatric records;  In  connection  with  Mrs. 
IMta  Beard  and  the  riT  affair;  and.  finally, 
at  the  abortive  break-in  at  the  Watergate 
complex. 

The  White  House  demands  for  domestic - 
psychiatric  profiles  on  Daniel  Ellsberg  in  1971 
was  an  abuse  of  CIA  facilities. 

Haldeman.  Ehrlichman  and  Dean  at- 
tempted to  defiect  the  FBI  investigation  of 
the  Watergate  break-in  by  envoklng  non- 
existing  confiicts  with  CIA  operations. 

John  Dean  made  amazingly  overt  attempts 
to  Involve  the  CIA  in  Watergate. 

In  dealing  with  the  CIA  White  House  aides 
avoided  former  Director  Helms  and  focused 
their  attention  on  Generals  Cushman  and 
Walters  for  compliance  with  orders. 

Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman  were  sources  ol 
enormous  executive  authority  in  the  White 
House. 

The  subcommittee  reconamended  legisla- 
tion to: 

a.  Prohibit  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence from  performing  actions  not  In- 
cluded In  the  Nattonal  Security  Act  with- 
out the  expressed  authorization  of  the 
President. 

b.  Tighten  the  wording  of  the  National 
Security  Act  with  regard  to  the  protection 
of  intelligence  sources  and  methods  by  the 
CIA  Director. 

c.  Prohibit  transactions  between  former 
CIA  employees  in  the  Agency  beyond  routine 
administrative  matters. 

"In  testimony  we  developed."  Mr.  Nedzi 
stated,  "it  became  clear  that  the  White  House 
counsel.  Mr.  John  Dean,  made  what  can  be 
characterized  as  almost  unbelievable  at- 
tempts to  involve  the  CIA  in  Watergate  as  a 
brazen  cover  for  those  actually  involved. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Haldeman  and 
Ehrlichman  were  running  much  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government  In  domestic 
matters  during  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  CIA 
leadership  considered  them  to  be  speaking 
with  finality  for  the  President." 

Chairman  Nedzl  continued,  "even  though 
any  danger  to  Mexlcan-CIA  sources  was  just 
not  in  the  cards.  White  House  aides  sought 
to  impede  the  FBI  investigation  into  the 
Mexican  money-laundering  caper  as  another 
obvious  attempt  at  coverup.  For  example. 
Dean  contacted  Acting  FBI  Director  L.  Pat- 
rick Gray  several  times  following  Watergate 
in  overt  attempts  to  stifle  the  FBI  Investiga- 
tion into  the  Mexican  money-launderlng  op- 
eration." 

Chairman  Nedzl  tabbed  as  "puzzling  and 
contradictory"  the  testimony  regarding  the 
July  6.  1972  telephone  conversation  between 
the  President  and  L.  Patrick  Gray,  Acting 
Director  of  the  FBI.  While  the  President  in 
his  public  statement  on  May  22.  1973  indi- 
cated that  he  called  Gray  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  hi- 
jacking Incident.  It  would  appear  from  the 
record  that  the  Gray  call  to  the  President  at 
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San  Clemente  was  returned  Ix  cause  Gray  ex- 
pressed concern  over  apparer  t  White  House 
staff  attempts  to  Impede  thd  FBI's  role  In 
the  Watergate  Investigation. 

Joining  Chairman  Nedzl  In  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  report  were  subcommittee 
members  P.  Edward  Hebert  (E.-La.),  William 
O.  Bray  (R.-Ind.),  Leslie  C.  Arends  (R-Hi  ) 
Melvln  Price  (D.-ni),  O.  C.  P  sher  (D-Tex  )' 
and  Bob  Wilson  (R.-Ca.) . 

Chairman  Nedzl  Indicated  that  his  sub- 
committee ifl  currently  comiiitted  to  con- 
duct hearings  at  the  earliest  passible  date  on 
the  subcommittees  legislative  proposals  and 
other  suggested  changes  in  tie  overall  role 
and  operation  of  the  CIA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr  jsident,  what 
else  has  the  CIA  done  domestically  The 
CIA  disseminates  its  foreigt  intelligence 
reports  to  the  several  agencies  concerned 
with  the  matters  covered  in  those  re- 
ports such  as  the  Drug  fcnforcement 
Admmistratlon,  the  Immferation  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  Armed  Serv 
ices  the  Customs  Service  the  Secret 
service,  and  others  on  a  routine  basis 
As  I  will  explain  shortly,  this  type  of 
routme  flow  of  data  will  l*e  permitted 
under  this  amendment. 

In  addition  to  this,  howesrer,  the  CIA 
provides  training  to  Drug  enforcement 
Administration  personnel  in  inter- 
agency procedures  and  intelligence  co 
ordination  practices  in  o\erseas  mis- 
sions. They  also  give  the  S«cret  Service 
training  In  defensive  drivini ;  and  in  ex- 
Plo^ves  and  demolition  dences  related 
to  terrorist  activities.  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Intelligence  Board  are  Igiven  coun- 
teraudlo  surveillance  measure  train- 
ing by  the  CIA. 

The  CIA  maintains  a  nun  iber  of  per- 
manent faculties  and  operat  Ions  on  U  S 
sou.  Of  course,  the  headquarter  is  lo- 
cated m  Virginia  and  necessary  support 
functions  such  as  recruitmeit,  training 
and  security  checks  are  carr  ied  out 

American  citizens  are  int((rviewed  on 
a  voluntary  basis  for  their  kaowledge  of 
foreign  Intelligence  which  they  wUl 
share  with  their  Government 

Operations  are  conductet  to  collect 
foreign  intelligence  from  foreigners 
?tT°™  resident    In     fhe    United 


Mechanisms,  relationships,  and  facul- 
ties   are    required    within      he    United 
i!    »  ^   support   foreign    inteUlgence 
operations  abroad.  Some  of  this  entaUs 
dummy  corporations  and  front  organl 

And  finally,  analysis  and  research  on 
lortign  inteUigence  matters  by  CIA 
staff,  contractors,  consultants ,  and  vari- 
ous Institutions  is  conducted  routinely. 

EXPLANATION    or    THE    AMXKDMENT 

The  amendment  I  am  offi  ring  today 
^/^'f^  «™end  the  National  4curlty  Act 

First  wherever  the  wotd  "intel- 
ligence" appears  in  that  act    the  word 

m^'iSSofT''^^'*"'^^^^^^^^^ 
This  will  heip  clarify  that  t^  e  CIA  only 
has  authority  to  operate  undei  these  pro- 
visions when  it  applies  to  foreign  Intel- 

«rto  h''  !,°"'^  ^""^^^  axyTemp^'. 
t  on  to  broaden  or  reinterpret  these  sec- 
Uons  to  aUow  domestic  activities  not  re 
lated  to  foreign  Intelligence  collection 
It  is  interesting  to  note  thiit  the  Di 


rector  of  Central  Intelligence  supports 
this  revision  in  the  law  and,  In  fact,  sug- 
gested it  himself. 

I  repeat,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence supports  this  revision  in  the  law 
and.  in  fact,  he  suggested  it  himself. 

Second,  the  ambiguous  and  dangerous 
clause  5  of  subsection  (d)  of  the  1947 
act  would  be  modified  to  read- 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  CIA  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Security  Council 
to  perform  such  other  functions  and  duties 
related  to  foreign  tnteUlgence  affecting  the 
national  security  as  may  be  specifically  di- 
rected from  time  to  time  by  the  Council 
and  reported  to  the  Congress  In  such  man- 
ner and  In  accordance  with  such  procedures 
as  the  Congress  may  establish  to  insure  ef- 
fective legislative  oversight  with  due  recog- 
nition of  essential  security  requirements. 

Clause  5  of  subsection  (d)  Is  the  most 
Important  section  In  the  1947  act. 

Why?  Because  it  gives  unlimited  lati- 
tude to  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  CIA  to  extend  and  expand  upon 
the  1947  act.  This  is  the  clause  that  often 
has  been  caUed  the  origin  of  the  "Secret 
Charter"  of  the  CIA.  Prom  this  clause 
flows  the  National  Security  CouncU  In- 
telligence Directives  (NSCID's)  that 
spell  out  the  functions  and  missions  of 
the  various  intelligence  imits. 

Senators  will  notice  that  nowhere  In 
the  1947  act  Is  the  CIA  given  authority 
to  operate  covertly  overseas.  Nowhere 
in  the  language  is  this  spelled  out.  There 
is  nothing  about  "dirty  tricks."  nothing 
about  overthrowing  governments  or  sab- 
otage. It  all  flows  from  the  clause  5  of 
subsection  d. 

My  amendment  does  not  address  these 
overseas  activities.  My  bill  S.  1935  goes 
to  the  heart  of  that  matter,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  hold  hearings 
soon  so  that  the  biU  can  be  considered. 
That  is  not  what  is  before  us  today. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  recog- 
nizing the  almost  insolvable  problems  in 
defining  necessary  overseas  operations  in 
contrast  to  the  type  of  operation  we 
should  not  be  engaged  in.  such  as  over- 
throwing governments.  I  have  offered 
this  amendment  which  deals  exclusively 
with  domestic  affairs. 

Under  my  amendment,  clause  5  is  ex- 
panded and  tightened.  I  give  credit  to 
the  language  of  this  modification  to  the 
distingmshed  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Third,  an  entirely  new  section  is  add- 
ed to  the  1947  act,  which  explicitly  spells 
out  a  prohibition  against  the  CIA  be- 
coming involved  in  domestic  affairs.  This 
new  subsection  says  that  nothing  in  the 
1947  act  or  any  other  act  would  allow 
the  CIA  to  carry  out,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, within  the  United  States,  whether 
on  its  own  or  in  cooperation  with  anyone 
else,  any  police-type  activity  or  internal 
security  functions. 

It  would  also  prohibit  providing  assist- 
ance to  any  organiz-ation  or  person  en- 
gaged in  police-type  activities  or  Internal 
security  functions. 

And  last,  it  prohibits  the  CIA  from  par- 
ticipating directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
Ulegal  activity  within  the  United  States. 
A  few  words  of  explanation  are  nec- 
essary. 
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First,  what  about  the  normal  com- 
munications between  the  CIA  and  other 
agencies  of  Government?  Would  that 
be  prohibited?  The  answer  is  "No."  The 
amendment  provides  for  that  by  stating 
that  the  only  exceptions  granted  must  be 
made  In  writing  by  the  four  oversight 
subcommittees  of  Congress. 

I  would  then  urge  that  these  exceptions 
be  made  public  by  those  committees  I 
realize  that  some  wUl  say  that  this  is  giv- 
ing too  much  authority  to  these  small 
committees.  But  I  have  great  faith  that 
if  these  committees  alone  can  authorize 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  they  will  Invoke 
their  authority  with  great  restraint  and 
wariness.  After  aU,  if  some  program 
backfires,  then  these  committees  wiU  also 
stand  responsible.  At  the  present  time 
no  one  stands  responsible. 

It  might  be  asked  why  must  the  CIA 
be  prohibted  from  any  Illegal  activities 
within  the  United  States?  The  answer  is 
history.  Existing  law  is  no  restraint  to  the 
CIA.  Laws  already  have  been  violated  in 
the  Watergate  case.  Laws  have  been  bent 
In  the  police-training  case.  And  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  CIA  has  great  re- 
sources for  operating  covertly  here  at 
home  and  without  our  knowledge.  There- 
fore, the  CIA  must  be  told  directly  that 
at  no  time  In  the  future,  and  under  no 
conditions,  can  they  break  U.S.  law, 
either  by  self -direction  or  at  the  direction 
of  any  other  party,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  placed  in  the  right  perspective. 
It  is  offered  in  order  to  protect  the  CIA 
from  abuses  coming  from  the  political 
system.  It  is  intended  to  isolate  and  re- 
inforce the  Agency  in  its  exclusion  mis- 
sion of  colecting  foreign  intelligence. 

It  Is  a  guarantee  that  the  CIA  wiU  re- 
main aloof  from  those  law  enforcement 
and  internal  security  functions  that  re- 
main the  prerogative  of  the  FBI  and 
domestic  law  enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  no  more  important  heritage 
to  protect  than  our  system  of  law.  When 
the  law  is  corrupted,  we  must  give  it 
teeth.  When  it  is  overlooked  or  circum- 
vented, we  must  enforce  it  with  author- 
ity. Where  It  is  vague,  we  must  make 
it  explicit. 

To  do  less  is  to  risk  our  heritage.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  wUl  be  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  the  manager  of  the  biU;  and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  he  approves  of 
much  of  this  amendment.  In  fact,  if  I 
modify  the  amendment,  which  I  am  will- 
ing to  do,  I  understand  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  as  modtBed, 

So  I  send  a  modification  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  modified  as  indi- 
cated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  sunend- 
ment.  It  will  be  so  modified. 

The  modification  will  be  stated. 

The  modification  was  read,  as  follows: 

(A)  carry  out,  directly  or  indirectly, 
within  the  United  States,  either  on  Its  own 
or  In  cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any 
other  department,   agency,  organization,  or 
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individual  any  police  or  police-type  opera- 
tion or  activity,  any  law  enforcement  opera- 
tion or  activity,  or  any  Internal  security  op- 
eration or  activity:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  thU  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
conducting  peraoimel  investigations  of 
from  (1)  protecting  its  Installations,  (2) 
Agency  employees  and  applicants  or  employ- 
ees of  contractors  and  others  requiring 
access  to  sensitive  Agency  Information  In 
carrying  out  Agency  responsibilities,  or  (3) 
providing  Information  resulting  trom  for- 
eign intelligence  activities  to  other  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies. 

(B)   participate,  directly  or  indirectly.  In 
any  Ulegal  activity  within  the  United  State* 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  just  for  the  purpose  of  qiUck  review! 

1  hold  in  my  hand  his  amendment  No! 
1368  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
S.  3000. 

As  I  understand,  he  has  modified  his 
amendment  so  that  it  will  continue  to 
include  all  that  is  presently  in  the  orig- 
inal printed  copy  on  page  1  and  on  page 

2  and  on  page  3.  through  line  6.  Then  he 
adds  the  words  "Provided,  however," 
after  the  word  "activity,"  and  strikes 
out  the  remainder  of  page  3.  down 
through  line  19,  and  renumbers  the  last 
paragraph  (B),  Instead  of  (C),  and  he 
includes  lines  20  tmd  21. 

Have  I  correctly  outlined  the  modified 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  interest 
in  this  subject.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  from  time  to  time.  It  arose 
last  year,  when  the  activities  within  the 
domestic  field  came  to  my  attention. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  soon  after  the 
original  CIA  act  was  passed,  and  there 
was  nothing  clearer  around  here,  nor 
anything  that  sounded  louder,  than  the 
fact  that  the  CIA  act  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  foreign  InteUigence.  I  was 
really  shocked  and  disappointed  and  con- 
siderably aroused  when  I  learned  of  some 
of  the  facts  last  summer;  and  even 
though  I  was  not  on  Capitol  HUl,  I  made 
some  effort  to  get  a  biU  started  that 
would  cover  some  of  these  matters. 

We  have  in  this  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out 
complete  coverage  of  the  matter  of  do- 
mestic intelligence  being  excluded 
Mainly,  the  Senator  has  inserted  the 
word  "foreign"  before  the  word  "InteUi- 
gence." which  closes  a  loophole  and 
makes  clear  that  we  are  talking  about 
foreign  intelligence  only. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  further  point: 
The  matter  of  police  training,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  came  in  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  different  law,  not  the 
0'15'nal  CL\  Act.  This  amendment,  as 
modified  now  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, prohibits  that  police  activity,  and 
I  think  correctly  so. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
T^.?l  ^^  matter,  and  I  have  discussed 
It  with  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  was 
acting  for  the  minority  at  that  time.  I 
have  also  discussed  it  with  the  Senator 
irom  South  CaroUna.  who  is  the  ranking 
mmority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
"i^enator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 


I  speak  for  myself,  first.  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  has  stricken  from  it  language  I 
could  not  agree  to.  I  think  every  Senator 
can  speak  for  himself  but  I  do  think  it 
would  be  a  valuable  amendment.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpfiU  to  the  CIA.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Colby,  es- 
peciaUy  about  closing  this  loophole  and 
putting  the  word  "foreign"  before  intel- 
ligence In  the  amendment,  and  It  is  suit- 
able to  lilm. 

If  the  amendment  is  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  it  wUl  be.  we  wiU  make 
a  conscientious  effort  to  have  it  carried 
through.  I  think  that  the  committee  as 
a  whole  would  have  supported  the 
amendment  as  now  modified. 

With  that  thought  behind  It,  I  am 
glad  to  agree  to  the  amendment  so  far 
as  I  personaUy  am  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  with  whom  I  have  dealt  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  the  amendment  as  now 
modified,  it  is  about  the  same  amend- 
ment as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  had 
introduced  and  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  these  points  in  focus  here  and  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  lhat  is  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objec- 
tion in  committee  that  I  am  aware  of.  I 
think  the  committee  as  a  whole  favors 
the  amendment  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  wishes  to  accept  it  here 
rather  than  to  wait  until  later.  It  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  with  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  interested  in  get- 
ting results.  I  beUeve  this  is  the  way  to 
get  results.  It  is  timely  and  it  is  relevant 
to  the  bUl,  in  that  our  committee  Is  the 
committee  that  handles  legislation  of 
this  kind.  I  think  we  have  taken  a  step 
forward  in  a  field  where  this  legislation 
is  needed  and  we  should  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Prox- 
MiRE),  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


vision  of  law,  no  enlisted  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be 
assigned  to  duty  or  otherwise  detailed  to  duty 
as  an  enlisted  aide,  public  quarters  steward, 
airman  aide,  cook  specialist,  or  food  service 
technician  on  the  personal  staff  of  any  officer 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Air  Force, 
or  Coast  Guard  (when  operating  as  a  service 
of  the  Navy). 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1370  

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1370. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

TTie  amendment  was  read  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
this  amendment  of  1  hour,  the  time  to 
be  equaUy  divided  between  Mr.  Stennis 
and  Mr.  Proxmire,  with  a  time  limitation 
on  any  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
30  minutes,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  EquaUy  divided. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  getting  questions  and  have  been 
for  the  last  hour  from  Senators  on  both 
sides  as  to  whether  or  not  there  wiU  be 
any  roUcall  votes  this  afternoon.  May  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  Is  his 
intention  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays' 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  intend  to  have 
a  rollcaU  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 
Both  cloakrooms  may  notify  Senators  ac- 
cordingly. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  today  will  correct 
a  longstanding  abuse  in  the  U.S.  Military 
Establishment.  It  will  bring  to  an  end  a 
highly  questionable  practice  with  over- 
tones of  racial  prejudice  and  involuntary 
servitude. 

It  WiU  restore  traditional  American 
moral  and  ethical  standards.  In  short,  it 
wUl  eliminate  completely  the  mUitary 
servant  program. 

What  is  the  mUitary  servant  program? 

It  is  the  systematic  and  widespread 
practice  of  providing  enlisted  men  for 
personal  and  professional  use  by  high 
ranking  generals  and  admirals. 

The  enlisted  men  are  caUed  enlisted 
aides.  They  are  attached  to  another  hu- 
man being  as  a  personal  servant.  They 
are  not  provided  to  a  command  a  imit 
or  a  group  of  officers.  They  are  aUotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  individual 
officers  who  live  in  quarters  provided  free 
by  the  taxpayers.  These  are  called  public 
quarters. 

There  are  675  such  men,  enlisted  men, 
serving  as  servants  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  in  the  service  of  450  high-rank- 
ing officers. 

ABE  THKT  SERVANTS? 

I  have  called  these  men  servants.  But 
are  they?  Maybe  they  are  professional 
mUitary  men  providing  a  necessary  mUi- 
tary function? 

The  best  way  to  judge  is  by  what  they 
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do.  According  to  an  extens  ve  investiga- 
tion by  the  General  Accomtlng  OfiQce, 
these  men  prepare  food  lii  the  ofiQcer's 
home,  serve  the  meals,  cleiin  the  house 
perform  the  gaidening,  pn  vide  mainte 
nance,  bartend  for  both  of  Icial  and  un- 
official parties,  do  the  grocery  shopping, 
run  errands,  chauffeur  thie  officer  and 
family  about,  maintain  uniforms,  wash 
automobiles,  and  act  as  tht  butler. 

Does  any  of  this  sound  familiar?  Of 
course  it  does.  These  are  s<  rvant  duties 
The  OAO  concluded  that    he  duties  of 
enlisted  aides  "are  those  normally  asso 
ciated  with  domestic  servants." 

So  much  for  that  argument.  They  are 
servants  by  any  definition  4nd  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it 

WHO    GETS    SERVANl^ 

Just  who  are  these 
who  get  the  free  use  of 
by  the  taxpayer?  Not  surplrisingly 
are  the  Nation's  highest  rar  king 

This  year  the  Secretary  o ' 
distributed  the  675  servant; 
erals  and  admirals.  All  members 


serv  ants 


priv$eged  officers 

paid  for 

they 

officers. 

Defense  has 

to  450  gen- 

of  the 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position 


Joint  Chief  of  Staff  have  5  servants  etich. 
Five  men  personally  assigned  to  them  to 
care  for  their  every  need.  Five  hiunan 
beings  receiving  wages  on  the  average  of 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000  a  year.  This 
means  that  each  Member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  has  the  personal  use  of  about 
$40,000  worth  of  manpower  for  his  per- 
sonal convenience. 

Thirteen  other  Army  generals,  8  ad- 
mirals, 1  Marine  Corps  general,  and  14 
Air  Force  generals  all  receive  3  servants 
each,  courtesy  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  unfortunate  remaining  officers  of 
the  450  have  to  make  do  with  1  or  2  serv- 
ants with  the  exception  of  Adm.  William 
Mack,  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  gets  4  for  some  reason. 

WHERZ    ARE    THE    SERVANTS    STATIONED? 

These  servants  are  attached  almost 
permanently  to  an  individual  officer. 
They  go  where  he  goes.  They  serve  where 
he  serves.  They  are  part  of  the  family. 

Of  the  675  servants,  189  are  based  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  That  Is  where 


most  of  the  brass  are,  so  that  is  where 
many  of  the  servants  are. 

The  remainder  are  scattered  around 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world. 

We  have  military  servants  for  our 
brass  in  Italy,  England,  Belgium,  Taiwan, 
Japan,  Germany,  Korea,  Brazil,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Okinawa,  Turkey,  Thailand, 
Guam,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  exporting  the 
best  of  America — our  system  of  democ- 
racy, our  standards  of  justice,  our  moral 
leadership.  But  what  we  end  up  export- 
ing is  a  servant  caste  system.  One  must 
wonder  what  foreign  nationals  think  of 
the  United  States  when  they  see  that  we 
provide  our  military  leaders  with  serv- 
ants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  all  generals  and  ad- 
mirals receiving  servants  and  their  place 
of  residence  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


AILOCATION  OF  ENLISTED  AIDES  UNDER  DOD  675  CEILING  TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  30.   1974 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


)f  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


I  f  the  Army,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

;taff,  U.S.  Army,  Washington.  D.C. 


0-11:  Bradley,  Omar  N General  i, 

2"!2'  *'"»'''S.  Creighton  W Chief  of    ,i^m,  u.o.  mmy,  w»Mingion.  u. 

0-jO:  Bennett,  Donald  V Comman  ler  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army,  Pacific 

0-10:  Davison,  Michael  S Comman  ler  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Europe/7th 

Army. 
0-10;  DePuy,  W.lllam  E Comman  ling  General,  U.S.  Army  Training  and 

-  ,.   _     .  Doctriie  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
O-IO:  Goodpaster,  Andrew  J Supreme  Allied   Commander,   Europe,   and 

Comm  inder    in    Chief,     U.S.     European 

Comtn  ind. 

O-10:K»rwin,  Walter  T.,Jr Cofflman  ling   General,    U.S.    Army    Forces 

„  ,.  „.,      ,,  Comm  ind.  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

O-10:Miley,  Henry  A.,  Jr Commanjling   General.   U.S.   Army   Materiel 

-  ,.   „  ,         ^  Command,  Aleundria.  Va. 

O-IO:  Palmer,  Bruce,  Jr Coi1lman«er  in  Chief.  U.S.  Readiness  Com- 

„  ,.   „  -   mand,  IMacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

O-IO:  Rosson,  William  B CommanO'  m  Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command, 

r,  .A  o..     ,.  »   .  Quarry  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

O-IO:  Stilwell,  Richard  G Commanding  General,  8th  U.S.  Army,  Korea/ 

Comirtnder    in    Chief,    United     Nations 

„  ,.   „        ^    ,  Comm^ind/Commander,  U.S.  Forces  Korea. 

O-IO:  Weyand,  Fredenck  C Vice  Chmf  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Washington, 

D.C. 

O-IO:  Zais,  MeiMp Commam  mg  General,   Allied   Land   Forces 

„  .   „,      .  South«  istern  Europe. 

0-9:  Blanchard,  George  S Comman  ling  General.  VII  Corps.  U.S.  Army 

«  a   f>  Eruop*. 

0-9:  Burdett.  Allen  M.,  Jr Comman  ling  General,  III  Corps  and  Fort  Hood, 

Fort  Hi  od,  Tex. 

0-9:  Collins,  Arthurs.,  Jr Deputy    iommander    in   Chief,    U.S.    Army 

_,  -   „  Europe  7th  Army. 

0-9:  Cowtes,  Donald  H Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor  Operations,  U.S. 

.  .   _  Army,  Washington,  DC. 

0-9:  Davidson,  Pliillip  B.,  Jr Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search and  Management),  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Intelligence), 
Washirteton,  D.C. 

0-9:0eane,  JohnR..  Jr Chiel  of  Research  and  Development,  U.S. 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Desobry,  William  R Commam  ing  General,  V  Corps,  U.S.  Army 

Europe 

0-9:0ol¥in,  WelbornG Commam  mg  General,  IX  Corps/U.S.  Army 

Japan. 

S"«'P*"*?*'''^'*'**""*- ■■'--•  ComptrolBr  of  the  Army.  Washington,  D.C.  ... 
0-9:  Gribble,  William  C,  Jr Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  Washington, 

DC. 
Commam  mg  General,  I  Corps  (Republic  of 

Korea  1 1nited  States)  Group,  Korea. 
U.S.     Re  >resentative.     Permanent     Military 

Deputes  Group,  Central  Treaty  Organlza- 

tion,  Turkey. 

0-9:  To  be  announced Director  it  the  Army  SUff,  U.S.  Army,  Wash- 

n  a    1/  ington,  DC. 

0-9:  Knowles,  Richard  T Deputy  Cjmmanding  General,  8th  U.S.  Army, 

-  Korea. 

0-9:  Knowlfon.  William  A Superinu ndent,  US  Military  Academy,  West 

-  -    „  ,  Point.  N  Y. 

0-fl:  Rornet.  Fred,  Jr Deputy  C  iief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  U.S.  Army 

-  -    .  Washir  {ton.  D.C. 

0-9:  Leber,  Walter  P SAFEGU*  Roiystems  Manager,  SAFEGUARD 

System  i  Office,  U.S.  Army,  Arlington,  Va. 


0-9:  Hollingsworth,  James  F 
0-9:  Hollis,  Harris  W 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 
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0-9:  LoU,  Walter  E.,  Jr... Deputy  Director  General,  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization    Integrated    Communications 
System  Management  Agency,  Belgium. 

0-9:  Maples,  Herron  N The  Inspector  Genera,  U.S.  Army,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

0-9:  McLaughlin,  John  0. Commanding  General,  Theater  Army  Support 

Command,  Europe. 

0-9:  Norton,  John Chief  of  Staff.  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe. 

0-9:  Penney.  Howard  W Oirectcr,  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

0-9:  Pepke,  Donn  R Deputy    Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army 

Forces  Command,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

0-9:  Prtti,  William  E Deputy  Director.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Roberts,  EIvy  B Commanding  General,  6th  U.S.  Army,  Presidio 

of  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

0-9:  Rogers,  Bernard  W Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,    U.S. 

Army,  Washington,  DC. 

0-9:  Rowney,  Edward  L. Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Representative  for  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  To  be  announced Director,  Plans  and  Policy,  J-5,  Organization 

of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Seitz,  Richard  J Commanding  General,   XVIII   Airborne  Corps 

and  Fort  Bragg.  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

0-9:  Seneff,  George  P,  Jr Commanding  General,   5Ui   U.S.   Army,    Fort 

Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

0-9:  Sutherland,  James  W.,  Jr....  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  European  Command 

(^-9:Taber,  Robert  C Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs),  Washington, 

0-9:Talbott,  OrwinC Deputy   Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army 

Training    and    Doctrine    Command,    Fort 

Monroe,  Va. 
0-9:  Taylor,  Richard  R The  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  Washington, 

D.C. 
0-9:  Vaughan,  Woodrow  W Deputy   Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army 

Materiel  Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 
0-9:  Walker,  Glenn  D Commanding  General,  1st  U.S.  Army,  Fort 

George  G.  Meade,  Md. 

0-9:  Walters,  Vernon  A Deputy  Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-9:  Williams,  Robert  R.. Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  and  Chief  of 

Staff,  U.S.  Army  Pacific. 

0-9:  Woolwine,  Walter  J Commandant,  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 

Forces,  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington, 
DC. 

0-8:  Aaron,  Harold  R Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  U.S. 

Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-8:  Albright,  Jack  A CommandingGeneral.  U.S.  Army  Communica- 
tions Command,  Fort  Huachuca.  Ariz. 

0-8:  B»er,  Robert  J Project  Manager,  XMI   Tank  System.  U.S. 

Army  Tank-Automotive  Command,  Warren, 
Mich. 

0-8:  Barfield,  Thomas  H Commander,  23d  North  American  Air  Defense 

(>>mmand/Continentai  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand Region,  Duluth,  Mmn. 

0-8:  Beatty,  GoorgeS.,  Jr Director,    Inter-American   Defense   College, 

Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 


2 
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2 
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0-8:  Bernstein,  Robert Commanding  General,   Walter   Reed  Army 

Medical  Center,  Washington,  DC. 
0-8:Berry,  Sidney  B Commanding  General,  101st  Airtwrne  Divi- 
sion ^Airmobile)  and  Fort  Campbell,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky. 

0-8:  Blakefield,  William  H Deputy  Commanding  General,  1st  U.S.  Army 

and  Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army 
Readiness  Region  III,  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  Md. 

0-8:  Brown,  Charles  P Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Test  and 

Evaluation  Command,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 

0-8:  Burton,  Jonathan  R Commanding  General,  3d  Armored  Division, 

U.S.  Army  Europe. 

0-8:  Cantlay,  George  G Deputy  U.S.  Military  Representative,  North 

Atlantc  Treaty  Organization  Military  Com- 
mittee, Belgium. 

0-7:  Palmer,  William  W.. Chief,   Military   Equipment   Delivery  Team, 

Cambodia. 

-8:  Cobb,  William  W U.S.  Commander,  Berlin,  Germany 

0-8:  Coleman,  William  S Commanding  (ieneral,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  VI,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
0-7(P):  Crawford,  Albert  B.,  Jr . .  Project  Manager,  Army  Tactical  Data  Systems, 

fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

0-8:  Cunningham,  Hubert  S Chief,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group, 

Korea. 

0-8:  Cushman,  John  H Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Combined 

Arms    Center/Commandant,    U.S.     Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 
0-8:  David,  Bert  A Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Base  Com- 
mand, Okinawa. 

0-8:  Davis,  Franklin  M.,  Jr Commandant,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 

Barracks,  Pa. 

0-8:  Davison,  Frederic  E Commanding  General,   U.S.   Army   Military 

District  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-8:  Del  Mar,  Henry  R (Commander,  Military  Traffic  Management  and 

Terminal  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-8:  Duquemin,  Gordon  J Commanding  General,  1st  Infantry  Division 

and  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
0-8:  Ellis,  Vincent  H CommandingGeneral,  U.S.  Army  Missile  Com- 
mand, Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

0-8:  Emerson,  Henry  E Commanding  General,  2d  Infantry  Division, 

Korea. 

0-4:  Fair,  Robert  L 0>mmanding  General,  2d  Armored  Division, 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. 
0-8:  Fitzpstrick,  Thomas  E.,  Jr...  Commanding  General,  32d  Army  Air  Defense 

Command,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 
0-8:  Forrester,  Eugene  J (kimmanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Administra- 
tion Center,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

0-8:  Foster,  Hugh  F.,  Jr Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Electronics 

Command,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

0-8:  Fulton,  William  B Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 

Command,  Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

0-4:  Fuson,  Jack  C Commanding  General,   U.S.   Transportation 

Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Trans- 
portation School,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

0-8:  Galloway,  James  V Chief,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Mission  for  Aid  to 

Turkey. 

0-8:  Gard,  Robert  G.,  Jr Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Training 

Center  and  Fort  Ord,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

0-8:  Godding,  George  A Oimmanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Security 

Agency,  Arlington,  Va. 

0-8:  Graham,  Erwin  M.,  Jr Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Logistics 

Center.  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

0-7(P):  Greer,  Thomas  U Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Training 

Center  and  Fort  Dix,  Fort  Dix.  N.J. 
0-8:  Groves.  Richard  H Division  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Divi- 
sion. North  Atlantic,  New  Yorii,  N.Y, 

0-8:  Guthrie,  John  R. Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Pacific  Command 

0-8:  Hamlet,  James  F Commanding   General,  4th  Infantry  Division 

and  Fort  Carson,Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

0-8:  Henion,  John  Q Commanding  General,  9th  Infantry  Division 

and  Fort  Lewis,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
0-8:  Higgins,  Hugh  R Commanding  General  U.S.  Army  Troop  Sup- 
port Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

0-8:  Hinrichs,  Frank  A Commanding  General,   U.S.   Army   Aviation 

SystemsCommand,St.  Louis,  Mo. 

0-8:  Hixon,  Robert  C Commanding  General,   U.S.   Army  Training 

Center  and  Fort  Jackson,  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

0-8:  Hughes,  Carl  W Surgeon,  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  and  Commanding 

General,    Tripler    Army    Medical    Center, 
/"*^  Hawaii. 

0-8:  To  be  announced Surgeon,  U.S.  Army,  Europe  and  Commanding 

(ieneral,  U.S.  Army  Medical  Command, 
Europe. 

0-8:  Hunt,  Ira  A.,  Jr Deputy  Commander,  U.S.  Support  Activities 

Group,  Thailand. 

0-8:  Kendall,  Maurice  W Chairman/Army    Member,    U.S.    Delegation, 

Joint  Brazil-United  States  Military  Com- 
mission/Commander U.S.  Military  Group, 
Brazil. 

0-8:  Kissinger,  Harold  A Director,  Joint  Tactical  Communications  Office, 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J. 

0-8:  Kraft,  William  R.,  Jr Chief  of  StaR,  U.S.  Army,  Europe/7th  Army 

0-8:  Kroesen,  Frederick  J.,  Jr Commanding  General,  82d  Airborne  Division, 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

0-8:  Levan,  C.  J Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 

Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Air 
Defense  School,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 
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0-8  Mabry,  (leorge  L.,  Jr Commander,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Com- 
mand, Fort  Amador,  Canal  Zone. 

0-8:  Mackinnon,  Robert  N Commanding  General.  25th  Infanty  Division, 

Hawaii. 

0-8:  Maddox,  William  J.,  Jr Commanding   General,   U.S.   Army   Aviation 

Center,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

0-8:  Marks,  Sidney  M Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army,  Alaska 

0-8:  Matheson,  Salve  H Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  IV,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

0-8:  McAuliffe,  Dennis  P Deputy    Commanding    General,    U.S.    Army 

Combined  Arms  Combat  Development 
Activity,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

0-8:  McDonough,  Joseph  C Commanding  General,  8th  Infantry  Division, 

Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 
0-8:  McLeod,  William  E Chief  of  Staff,  8th  U.S.  Army.  Korea 

0-8;  Mellen,  Thomas  W Commander,  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Thailand. 

0-8:  Milloy,  Albert  E Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  IX,  and  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, eth  U.S.  Army,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

0-8:  Moore,  Harold  G Commanding  General,   U.S.    Army   Military 

Personnel  Center,  Alexandria,  Va. 

0-8:  Murphy,  Raymond  P Deputy  Commanding  General,  IJ.S.  Army  Air 

Defense  Command,  Ent  Air  Force  Base, 
Colo. 
0-8:  Murray,  John  E Defense  Attache,  Republic  of  Vietnam 

0-8:  Myer,  Charles  R Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army   School/ 

Training  Center,  Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

0-8:  Neel,  Spurgeon  H.,  Jr CommandingGeneral,  U.S.  Army  Health  Serv- 
ices Command,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

0-8:  Noble,  Charles  C Division  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Divi- 
sion, Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

0-8:  Ott,  David  E Commanding    General,    U.S.     Army     Field 

Artillery  Center  and  Commandant,  U.S. 
Army  Field  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

0-8:  Parfrtt,  Harold  R Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 

Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

0-8:  Pieklik.  Joseph  E Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Command,  Warren,  Mich. 

0-8:  Powers,  Patrick  W Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  II,  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

0-8:  Raaen,  John  C,  Jr Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Armament 

Command,  Rock  Island,  111. 

0-8:  Reseborough,  Morgan  G Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  1  and  Fort  Devens,  Fort  Devens, 
Mass. 

0-8:  Ryder,  Charles  W.,  Jr Chief,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Aid  Group  to  Greece.. 

0-8:  Heiser,  Rolland  V (kimmanding  General.  1st  Armored  Division, 

US  Army  Europe. 

0-8:  Shoemaker,  Robert  M Commanding  General,  1st  Cavalry  Division, 

Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

0-8:  Sidle,  Winant Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Region  VII,  and  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, 5th  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

0-8:  Singlaub,  John  K Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Readiness 

Regicn  VIII.  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal.  (Olo. 

0-8:  Smith,  James  C Commanding  General,  US.  Army,  Readiness 

Region  V,  Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

0-8:  Spragins,  Charles  E Commanding  General.  U.S.  Army  Training 

Center  and  Fort  Polk,  Fort  Polk,  La. 

0-8:  Starry,  Donn,  A Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Armor  Cen- 
ter and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Armor 
School,  Fort  Knox,  Kv. 

0-7(P):  Street,  Oliver  D.,  Ill Commanding  General,  1st  Region,  U.S.  Army 

Air  Defense  Command,  Stewart  Field,  N.Y. 

0-8:  Sweeney,  Arthur  H.,Jr Commanding  General,  White  Sands  Missile 

Range,  White  Sands,  N.  Mex. 

0-8:  Tackaberry,  Thomas  H Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-8:  Tarpley,  Thomas  M Commanding  General,   U.S.    Army   Infantry 

Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  In- 
fantry School.  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

0-8:  Van  Lydegraf,  Dean Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Quartermas- 
ter Center  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army 
Quartermaster  School,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

0-8:  Vinson,  Wilber  H.,  Jr Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Southern 

European  Task  Force,  Italy. 

0-8:  Vogel,  Etiward  H.,  Jr Superintendent,    U.S.    Army    Academy    ot 

Health  Scirnces,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tet. 

0-8:  Wagstaff,  Jack  J Chief,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 

Germany. 

0-8:  Walker,  Sam  S Commanding  General,  3d  Infantry  Division, 

U.S.  Army  Europe. 

0-8:  Wier,  James  A Commanding  General,  Fitzsimons  Army  Med- 

!^  ical  Center,  Denver,  Colo. 

0-8:  Wolff,  Herbert  E Deputy  Director  for  Signal  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions, National  Security  Agency  Central 
Security  Service,  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md. 

0-8:  Young,  Robert  P Commanding  General,  U.S.   Army  Training 

Center  and  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Mo. 

0-7:  Buckingham,  Clay  T Assistant  Division  Commander,  1st  Armored 

Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

0-7:  Burnell,  Bates  C Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  SAFEGUARD 

Systems  Command,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

0-7:  Escola,  Albert  R Commanding   General,    U.S.    Army   School/ 

Training  Center,  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
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0-7:  Faul,  LloydJ Cwr  nanding   General,    U.S.  Army  Ordnance 

C(  liter  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  Ord- 
nt  nee  School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 

0-7:  Fair,  PtiilipR Com  nandant  of  Cadets,  U.S.  Military  Acad- 

n  ,   »  ^.     .   ^        .  "•'■  *«'  Po'nt,  N.Y. 

0-7.  Gatsis,  Andrew  J Comfnanding   General,   U.S.   Armv  SuoDort 

„  ,  ,    .,      ,    ,  „  Cofnmand,  Hawaii. 

0-7:  Sadler,  Jack  R Chie  ,  Joint  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group, 

„  Philippines. 

0-7;  Nutting,  Wallace  H Comiunding  General,  Isf  Infantry  Division 

„  ,  „     .  „  ,      (F*rward),  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

0-7.Hardaway.  Robert  M..  III...  Comfiandinj    General.    William    Beaumont 

tui  H-.i„  u;-i.„j  n  „  *'  "'  •'•aical  Center,  El  Paso.  Tex. 

w-/.  Healy,  Michael  D Com  nanding  General.  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  Military  Assistance,  Fort  Bragg. 
N.'  I. 

0-7:  Hiestand.  Harry  H Comi  landing  General,  U.S.  Army  Intelligence 

Ce  iter  and  Commandant,  U.S.  Army  In- 

n-7-  K~  ui»..  c  o  *•*  *•"*=*   ^^°°^'    '''"'    Huachuca,    Ariz, 

u-/.  My,  Milton,  E Comi  landing  General.  56th  Artillery  Brigade 

„  ,    „    . ,      ,  .     ,    ,  ^■'    Afny  Europe. 

0-/;  Roehler.  John  J.,  Jr. Commanding  General.  38th  Artillery  Brigade 

ft  7   If  c    J      .  -  <*' '  Defense).  Korea. 

0-7.  Krause.  Frederick  C Comrianding  General,  19th  Support  Group 

Koisa 

0-7:Utham.  Willard.... Assislant  Division  Commander.  3d  Infantry 

ft  7  u  ^^  Europe. 

0-7:  Meroney.  William  H.,  III....  Comn  anding  General,  Madigan  Army  Medical 

ft  7  u.^        n    ■. ,.  ^*'  '•'■  Tacoma,  Wash. 

0-7:  Metfteny,  Orvil  C Comnjander,  Western  Area.  Military  Traffic 

Malagement  and  Terminal  Service,  Oak- 
n  ,   u    .       „.  .      .  ,  lan<  Army  Base,  Calif. 

0-7:  Morton,  Richard  L Comntender.   Eastern  Area.   Military   Traffic 

Maiagement  and  Terminal  Service  Brook- 
ft  7  u  lyn,  N.Y. 

0-7;  Mullens,  Robert  M Comnitnding  General,  6th  Region,  U  S  Army 

O  7-  M,.n».„   I— .^  A  .  Airbefense  Command.  Fort  Baker,  Calif. 

o-z-munson,  James  A AssisAnt  Division  Commander,  Ist  Armored 

n^7.n..4-     n         ...^    .  .  Oivfcon,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

0-7.  Ogden.  Dorward  W.,  Jr Commfnding  General,  U.S.  Army  Communica- 

tion$  System  Agency  (Provisional),   Fort 
ft_7   ft-.         IV,.  Mownouth,  N.J. 

o-7.o$teen,Jo»inL,Jr Comnanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Support 

Thai  and. 
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0  7:  Scott.  Willard  W Commanding  General,  V  Corps  Artillery,  U.S 

ft  7   D  J  Army  Europe. 

0-7:  Redman,  Albert,  Jr Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Communica- 
tions Command,  Continental  United  States 

n7c    «     ,.u    .     „  Fort  Ritchie,  Md.  .     ' 

0-7.  Sniffin,  Charles  R Assistant  Division  Commander,  8th  Infantry 

n  7-  c>.  L      I       •.  »  Division,  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

u  /.  starker,  Joseph  8 Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Combat  De- 
velopment    Experimentation     Command 

ft  7   c.  »  ..      ,«  ''ort  Ord,  Calif. 

u-/.  Stevenson,  Robert  D Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Berlin  Bri- 

«  ,    .    .  ^  gade,  Europe. 

o-/.  robe  announced... Assistant  Division  Commander,  3d  Armored 

ft  7    o  „.  .  Division,  US.  Army,  Europe. 

0-7.  Swenson,  Richard  W Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Communica- 

ft^7.  111,^.  I.-  ■       ..  »  •'""'  Command,  Europe. 

o-/.  Ulatoski,  Joseph  R Commander,  Joint  Casualty  Resolution  Cen- 

n  7    u/  .......  '••■■  Vietnam. 

0-7:  Weaver,  Wilburn  C Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Communica- 

_,„,..„  „  tions  Command,  Pacific. 

0-7.  Woodard,  George  S.,  Jr Commanding  General,  Letterman  Army  Medi- 

0  7.  Y„,„  H,r»w  n  />u"]  *'?!'!?'■  '''*^"'<°  0*  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

0-7.  Yow,  Harold  D Chief,  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

ft  7    T    I.  Ethiopia. 

0-7:  To  be  announced Commanding  General,  31st  Air  Defense  Bri- 

n-a-  rvh.  n d  „  ^^'^'^  """'estead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

u-B.  ucns,  Elmer  R Commanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Operational 

Test  and  Evaluation  Agency,  Fort  Belvoir, 

0-8 :  Tobiason.  Orville  L. Chiefof  Staff.  Allied  Land  Forces  Southeastern 

0-8:  Hall,  Charles  M Director  of  Operations,  J-3,  US    European 

ft  >  >      .  .  u    /.  Command. 

0-8.  Appel,  John  G Director  of   Logistics,   J-4,   U.S.  European 

ft  s  D         r.  Command. 

0-8;  Patfon,  Georges Director  of  Security  Assistance,  J-7    US 

n  ,  ,   .         ,  .    „  European  Command. 

u-B:Lekson.  Johns Director  of  Operations,  J-3.  U.S.  Readiness 

n_iiu,ri,    -  ,iu    .....    .  Command.  Macdill  A  FB.  Fla. 

0-8.  McChrystall  Herbert  J..  Jr....  Deputy  Commanding  General.  Modern  Army 

Selected  Systems  Tests,   Evaluation  and 
n  7  r          ,_.u      .  Review,  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 

0-7:  Gregg,  Arthur  J Commander,  European  Exchange  Service 


^ng  sitS?^'  '"  •  ^  ^»  '"*'"•'"  *•♦  *•  '""""*"»  ^  *>^"  recomm^rf.)  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grede.  (2)  No  .ides  .„ 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY 


Grade  and  name  of  officer  Positioi  of  officer 


O-IO: 
O-IO; 

O-IO; 

O-lO: 

O-IO: 

O-IO; 


0-10 :  Moorer,  Thomas  H Chairm  in  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Washington. 

O^IO-  fef  rJ.112  w" 9*""  °  ?**"  OP«™'iO"s.  Washington.  D.C... 

O-IO.  Cousins.  Ralph  W Comminder    in    Chief,    Atlantic    and    US 

Atlartic  Fleet  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 

.„.,,,,.        -    ,  manier,  Atlantic.  Norfolk,  Va. 

•  S^l'^SlPi'  il- Chiefs  Naval  Material.  Washington.  D.C 

wyier,  Noel  A.  M Comminder  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Pearl  Harbor 

a,  „  ,  Haw  ii. 

weisner,  Maurice  F Cemmi  nder  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Pearl 

„  , Harbir,  Hawaii 

Holloway,  James  L.  III.....  Vicji  a  jef  of  Naval  Operations.  Washington. 

Bagley,  Worth  H Comms  nder   in   Chief,   US.    Naval    Forces 

inh„..„»  u.       I  »  ^"'°^  *•  London,  United  Kingdom. 

Johnston,  Means  Jr Comma  ider  in  chief.  Allied  Forces,  Southern 

rLou^Lii/H        .  Euroi  w,  Naples,  Italy. 

0-9.  Mack.  William  P Superi.  tendent,  U.S.   Naval  Academy    An- 

-.    .    -  .     „.  napois,  Md 

&-9:  de  Poix,  Vincent  P Directoi ,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Wash- 

ft  a   u   u    .      ,  ingtoi,  DC 

0-9:  Michaelis,  Frederick  H Commaider,  Naval  Air  Force    US   Atlantic 

n  a    lu  .L             ..             »  f'««t  Norfolk,  Va. 

0-9   Wilkinson.  Eugene  P Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (submarine 

no   »        ,           ...  warti  re)  Washington,  DC 

0-9.  King,  Jerome  H..  Jr Directoi ,  J-3.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Washing- 

0-9:  Weinel,  John  P Assista*  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 

•  o—.  D           Ar  5'*'''  """Shington,  DC. 
.  ceet.  Raymond  E Deputy  Assistant,  Secretary  of  Defense  (secu- 

u  iL.    r     ij  r  rity  ajsistance)  Washington  D  C 

•  «'"«'.  Gerald  E Deputy  Cir«tor.  Joint  Strategic  Target  Plan- 

Mint.r  rh.ri-.  «    I,  n  "'"3  H'"' """"  *"  ''o'"  Base,  Nebr. 

•  """"•'■  Charles  S.,  Jr Deputy  Chairman,  NATO  Military  Committee 

ft  o  ck        u     .J ,  Brussels.  Belgium 

0-9.  Shear,  HaroW  E Director,  antisubmarine  warfare  and  tactical 

0-9-  BMhanw  Phiii.  *  /.  •'•^'•'"38''«'i<:  programs,  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9.  Beshany.  Philip  A Commaijder,  U  S.-f  aiwan  Defense  Cbmmand 

O-H- v.n»«w  rr.nl,  »i  ^  Taipei  Republic  of  Taiwan. 

0-9.  vannoy,  Frank  W Commander,  Amphibious  Force,  U  S  Atlantic 

ft  o-  r~.i     u  .    ,     ^  ^'•*'-  Norfolk,  Va. 

0-9.  Cagle,  Malcolm  W Chief  ol  Naval  Education  and  Training.  Pen- 

sacola^  Fla. 
Director,  Command  Support  Programs,  Office 

of  Chi^f  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington. 

Pootoote  at  end  of  table. 


0-9; 
0-9; 
0-9; 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30. 1974 


0-9;  Harlfinier,  Frederick  J.  II. 


5/5 

5/5 
3/3 


3/3 
3/3 

33 

3/3 

33 

33 

*/* 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


ProjaeM 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


0-9:  Bagley,  David  H Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (manpower) 

and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Washington, 

0-9;  Le  Bourgeois.  Julien  J Chief  of  Staff,  Supreme  Allied  Commander 

ft  o  T  .,      ,.  „   .  Atlantic,  Norfolk.  Va. 

0-9;  Talley,  George  C.Jr Deputy  Chief  o(  Naval  Operations  (plans  and 

no.         n  ..      .    .  policy)  Washington,  D.C 

0-9;  Long,  Robert  L.  J Commander,  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic 

ft  o  T  c.      ^..  neet,  Norfolk,  Va. 

X:'- i"';"»fiStansfield President.  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  Rl 

0-9;  Plate,  Douglas  C Deputy  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  in" 

Chief,  Atlantic,  and  Commander  in  Chief 
na  u  mil-      r»  „  "  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va. 

0-9.  Houser.  William  D Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air  War- 

n  B  r.  ,.  ...  *'''*'>  Washington,  DC. 

0-9:  Copper.  Damon  W Chief  of  Naval  Reserve.  New  Orleans   U 

u-:<. Mizer,  Kooert S Commander,  Amphibious  Force   US   PKific' 

n  Q    D        ur.i       -r  '''•*'•  San  Diego,  Calif. 

ol-  i^^rlrlJilu,; Comrnander,  3d  Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

u-s.  cnce,  l-rank  H.  Jr Director,  Ship  Acquisition  and  Improvement 

Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Wash- 

0-S:  Moran,  William  J Director,'  Research,  Development.  Test  and 

Evaluation,  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
ft  o    c-  i-u    «  ^""^^  Washington.  D.C. 

0-9:  fmneran^  John  G       Commander,  2d  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va 

0-9.  Bayne,  Marmaduke  G Commandant  National  War  College,  Washing' 

oil:  ?l'l2!!''ri„'lT1*  " ViotTWef  of  Naval  Material.  Washington,  D.C. 

0-9.  Custis,  Donald  L Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  Washington, 

0-9:  Hayward,  Thomas  B Director,  Navy  Program  Planning,  Office  of 

of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington, 

Baldwin,  Robert  B Commander.  Naval  Air  Force    US    Pacific 

u      u     „       .  .  f^''^''  San  Diego,  Calif. 

JlUlf  ''a        **«' Commander  6th  Fleet,  Gaeta  Italy 

iSatl,      tI*  ^-  'i Commander,  7th  Fleet,  Yokosuka,  japa'n 

wescnier,  Thomas  R Director  Logistics,  J-4  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

ft  o  c.  /.  Washington,  D.C.                                     ' 

0-9:  SL  George,  William  R Deputjr  and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  in 


0-9: 

0-9; 

0-9 

0-9 


0-9:  Ptrry,  Oliver  H.,  Jr. 


in  (ihief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii. 


Chairman,   Inter-American 
Washington,  D.C. 


Defense    Board, 


2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

3/3 
2/2 

2/2 

2/2 
2/2 

2/2 
2/2 

2/2 


2/2 
2/2 

2/2 
2/2 


2/2 


2/2 

2/2 
2/2 

2/2 

2/2 


2/2 
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Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30.  1974 


\ 


0-8:  Eriy,  Roberts Chief,   Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 

Portugal,  and  Commander,  Iberian  Atlantic 
&)mmand,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

0-8;  Isaman,  Roy  M Commander.  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent 

River,  Md. 

0-8:  Anderson.  Roy  G Commandant.  5th  Naval  District.  Norfolk  Va 

0-8;Charbonnet  Pierre  N..  Jr...  Commander.  Fleet   Air    Mediterranean    Na-" 

pies.  Italy. 

0-8;  Burke.  Julian  T..Jr .Commander.   Service    Force.   US    Atlantic 

-.,  Fleet.  Norfolk.  Va 

0-8;  Morrison,  Georges Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Marianas, 

Guam,  Marianas. 

0-8;  Woods.  Mark  W Commander.  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force.   U.S. 

Pacific  Fleet.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

0-8;  Ramage.  James  D Commander,  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  Roose- 
velt Roads,  P.R. 

0-t:  Carmody.  Martin  D Commandant  12th  Naval  District,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

0-8:  Armstrong,  Parker  B Commander.    Service    Force.    U.S.    Pacific 

Fleet.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

0-8;  Donaldson,  James  D.,  Jr —  Commander,     Fleet    Air    Western    Pacific, 

Atsugi,  Japan. 

0-8;  Esch,  Arthur  G Commandant    Naval    District    Washington, 

Washington.  D.C. 

0-8:  Turner,  Frederick  C Commander.   Carrier  Group  TWO.   Athens, 

0-8;  Pugh,  William  M.,  II Commandant  3d   Naval   District   Brooklyn 

N.Y. 

0-8:  Miller,  Wards Commander,  Naval  Base,  Los  Angeles/Long 

„  „   ,.     .     ,  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

0-8:  Ferris,  James Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training,  Corpus  Christi 

Tex.  ^ 

0-8:  Livingston,  William  H U.S.  Defense  Attache,  U.S.  Naval  Attache,  and 

U.S.  Naval  Attache  for  Air,  United  Kingdom, 
.  ,    ..  ,  London,  United  Kingdom. 

0-9:  Moorer,  Joseph  P vice  Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation,  U.N.  Military 

„  „   „        „  Staff  Committee,  New  York,  N.Y. 

0-8;  Riera,  Robert  E Commandant,  8th  Naval  District,  New  Orleans 

La. 
0-8:  Freeman,  Mason  B Superintendent,  Naval  Post-Graduate  School, 

Monterey,  Calif. 
0-8;  Gilkeson,  Fillmore  B.. Commandant,  Uth  Naval  District,  San  Diego 

Calif. 


1/1 

1/1 

1/1 
1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

1/1 

2/2 
1/1 
1/1 
1/1 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized' 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


0-8;  Snyder,  Edwin  K Chief,  Legislative  Affairs,  Navy  Department  2/2 

Washington,  D.C. 
0-8;  Nance,  James  W Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  in  Chiet  1/1 

U.S.     Europesn     Command,     Vaihingen, 

Germany. 
0-8;  Kane.  John  D.  H.,  Jr Commandant.  9th  Naval  District  Great  Lakes  1  /I 

III. 
0-8;  Bass,  Thomas  E.,  Ill Commandant,   13th   Naval  District    Seattle,  11 

Wash. 
0-8;  Tahler,  Graham Commandant,  6th  Naval  District  Charleston,  1/1 

S  C 
0-8:  Wentworth,  Ralph  S.,  Jr Commander,   Cruiser-Destroyer   Force,   U.S  M 

Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va. 
0-7;  Cooley,  Samue  M.,  Jr Commander,  Iceland  Defense  Force,  Keflavik,  I'l 

Iceland. 
0-7;  Shelton,  Doniphan  B Commander,  Naval  Base,  Subic,  Subic  Bay.  1/1 

Republic  of  Philippines. 
0-7;  Morgan.  Henry  S..  Jr Commander.  U.S.  Naval  Forces.  Korea.  Seoul.  11 

Korea. 
0-7:  McMullen,  Frank  D..Jr Commander,  Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Pacific  n 

Fleet  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
0-7;  Rogers.  William  H .  Commander.  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Japan,  Yoko-  1/1 

suka. Japan. 
0-7;  Rectanus,  Earl  F Director  of    Naval    Intelligence,  Washington,  22 

DC. 
0-7;  Coleman,  Joseph  L Commandant  4th  Naval  District  Philadelphia.  1/1 

Pa. 
0-7:  Sackett  Albert  M Chief  of  Naval  Technica!  Training.  Milling-  1/1 

ton.  Tenn. 
0-7 :  Rumble,  Richard  E Commandant    1st    Naval    District    Boston,  1/1 

Mass. 
0-7:  Blount,  Robert  H Commander,   U.S.    Naval    Forces,  Southern  1/1 

Command;  Commandant  ISth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Fort  Amador,  C  Z 
0-7:  Denton.  Jeremiah  A..  Jr Commandant.  Armed  Forces,  Staff  College  V\ 

Norfolk,  Va. 
07;  Paddock.  Richard  A Commandant.    14th    Naval    District,    Pearl  1/1 

Harbor,  Hawaii. 
0  7:  Hanson,  Carl  T Chiet   Navy  Section,   U.S.   Military  Group  11 

Brazil,  Rio  De  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Total _ _..  151/151 


Notes;  (1)  Provisions  of  10a  U.S.C.  7579  vest  authority  for  determination  of  individual  authoriza- 
tions of  public  quarters  stewards  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  rather  than  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  may  have  been  implied  in  Senator  Proxmire's  letter  of  Oct.  13, 1973  Accordingly  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  necessary  revisions  to  the  above  listing  as  military  reasons  may 


require.  (2)  Navy  has  no  provision  for  assignment  of  public  quarters  stewards  to  formal  training 
or  for  assignment  in  a  stand-by  status.  No  such  assignments  are  reflected  in  the  above  listing  nor 
are  any  such  assignments  authorized. 
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STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND, 
OFFUTT    AF    BASE,    NEBR. 

0-10;  John  C.  Meyer Commander  in  Chief 

0  9:  James  M  Keck  Vice  Commander  in  Chief 

0-8:  Martin  G.  Colladay Chief  of  Staff 

0^;  Ray  B.  Sitton DCS/Operations     . 

0-8;  Edgars.  Harris,  Jr.i Asst  DCS/Operations.... 

0-8;  Andrew  B.  Anderson,  Jr Dir  Operations  Plans 

0-8:  Eugene  L.  Hudson DCS 'Logistics 

0  8:Harry  M.  Darmstandler.       .  OCS/Plans.  .'..' 

0  8:  John  R.  Hinton,  Jr.' .  Inspector  General 

0  8;  Billy  J.  Ellis.. DCS/Personnel    .".".'.".":." 

2  Air  Force  Barksdale  AFB.  La  ; 

0-9;  Richard  M.  Hoban Commander 

0-8:  Eugene  Q.Steftes.  Jr.      Vice  Commander  . 
15  Air  Force  March  AFB,  Calif. ; 

0-9:  William  F.  Pitts. 

0-8;  Charles  F.  Minter.  Sr  . 
8  Air  Force  Andersen  AFB,  Guam ; 

0  9:  George  H.McKee. 

1  Strat  Aerospace  Division.  Van- 
denberg  AFB.  Calit; 

0-8:  John  W.  Pauly...  Commander. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND. 
SCOTT  AFB.  ILL. 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  ol 

June  30.  1974 


Commander 

Vice  Commander. 

Commander 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


O-IO :  Paul  K.  Carlton Commander 

0-9:  Jay  T.  Robbins Vice  Commander 

0-8:  William  A.  Dietrich Chief  of  Staff 

0-8;  Alden  G.  Glauch DCS/Operations.. 

0-8;  Thomas  A.  Aldrichi OCS/Plans 

0-8:  Warner  E.  Newby' DCS.'Logistics 

22  Air  Force  Travis  AFB.  Calif,; 

0-8:  John  F.  Gonge    .   Commander 

0-8:  Ralph  S.  Saunders'       .  Vice  Commander. 
21  Air  Force  McGuire  AFB.  N.J.; 

0-8:  Lester  T.  Kearney.  Jr..  Commander 

Paotnote  at  end  of  table. 


AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND, 
RANDOLPH  AFB,  TEX. 


0-9:Willi3m  V.  McBride 

0-8:  Alton  D.  Slay 

AF  Mil  Tng  Ctr,  Lackland  AF 
Base,  Tex. : 

0-8:  Robert  W.  Maloy 

Keesler  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Keesler 
AF  Base,  Miss.: 

0-8;  Bryan  M.  Shotts    

Chanute  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Chanute 
AF  Base,  III.: 

0  8:  Frank  W.  Elliott,  Jr 

Sheppard  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Shep- 
pard  AF  Base,  Tex.: 

0-8:  Robert  L.  Petit. 

Lowry  Tech  Tng  Ctr,  Lowry  AF 
Base.  Colo. : 
0-8;  Charles  C.  Pattillo 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 
ANDREWS  AFB.  MD. 


O-IO:  Samuel  C.  Phillips 

0-9:  John  B.  Hudson 

0-8:  Vernon  R.  Turner 

0-8;  Robert  T.  Marsh' 

Aeronautical   Sys   Oiv   (Wright- 
Patterson    AFB,    Ohio): 

0-9:  James  T.  Stewart 

0-8;  Douglas  T.  Nelson 

0-8;  Benjamin  N.  Bellis 

0-8;  Abner  B  Martin' 

AF  Flight  Test  Ctr,  Edwards  AFB, 
Calif.; 

0-8:  Howard  M.  Lane' 

AF  Spec  Wpns  Ctr,  Kirtland  AF 
Base,  N.  Mex.; 
0-8:  Thomas  W.Morgan.... 


Commander 

Vice  Commander 

Commander 

Commander 

Commander 

(^mmander 

Commander 

(kimmander _ 

Vice  Commander 

Chiefof  Staff 

OCS/Systems 

Commander.- 

Vice  Commander 

Systems  Program  Director,  F-15. 
Systems  Program  Director,  B-1.. 

Commander 

Commander 
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AF  Contract  Mimt  Div,  Kirtland 
AF  Base,  N.  Mex.: 

0-8:  Donald  G.  Nunn Commani^r 

USAF  Space  and  Missile  Test 
Center,  Vandenberg  AF  Base, 
Calif.: 

0-8:  Jessup  D.  Lowe Commander. 

Armament  Development  and  Test 
Ctr,  E«lin  AFB  Fla.: 
0-8:  Henry  B.  Kuchenun,  Jr.  Commander. 
Aerospace      Medical      Division, 
Brooks  AFB,  Tex.: 

0-8:  George  E.  Schafer  I Comniand4r. 

AF  Eastern  Test  Range  Patrick 
AFB,  Fla.: 
0-8:  Kenneth  R.  Chapman...  Commander. 
Electronic    Systems    Div.    L.  G. 
Hanscom  AFB,  Mass.: 
0-8:  Albert  R.  Shiely,  )r Command!  r. 

TACTICAL      AIR      COMMAND, 
LANGLEY  AFB,  VA. 


O-IO:  Robert  J.  Diion Command* 

0-9.  Dales.  Sweat Vice  Comn  ander. 

0-8  James  A.  Knight,  Jr DCS/Operi  lions 

USAF  Tactical  Fighter  Weapons 
Center,  Mellis  AFB,  Nev.: 

0-8:  Gordon  F.  Blood Command) 

9  Air  Force  Shaw  AFB,  S.C: 

0-8:  James  0.  Hughes Command! 


AIR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COM- 
MAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON 
AF  BASE.  OHIO 

O-IO:  Jack  J.  Cotton 

0-9:  Edmund  F.  O'Connor 

0-8:  George  Rhodes 

0-8:  Edmund  A.  RataIko 

0-8:  James  A.  Bailey 

0-8:  Herbert  J.  Gavin 

Sacremento   Air   Material  Area, 

McClellan  AFB,  Calif.: 
0-8: George W  McLaughlin.. 
Ogden  Air  Mat  Area  Hill,  AFB, 

Utah: 

0-8:  Bryce  Poe  II.... 

San  Antonio  Air  Mat  Area,  Kelly 

AFB.  Tex:  0-8:  William  A.  Jack. 
Warner-Robins  Air  Material  Area, 

Robins  AFB,  Ga.:  0-8:  Robert 

E.  Hails. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES, 
HICKAM  AFB,  HAWAII 


nde ' 


[Stiff 


nder. 


Comman 
Vice  Com 
Chief  of 
DCS,  Plans 
DCS/Comp^lli 
DCS,'Maint4nance 


Commande 


Commande 
Commande 

Commande 


O-IO:  John  W.  Vogt,  Jr. 
0-9:  Carlos  M.  TaTbott.. 


0-8:  Winton  W  Marshall 

0-8:  Ralph  J  Holland 

5  Air  Force  Fuchu  AFB,  Japan: 
0-9:  Robert  E.  Pursley..     . 
0-8:  Edward  P.  McNefl.   . 
13  Air  Force  Clark  AFB,  Philip- 
pines: 

0-9 

0-8;  Leroy  J.  Manor 

Air  Force  Nakhon  Phanom  Air- 
port, Thailand: 
0-8:  Jack  Bellamy 


Commandei 
Vice  Commander 
DCS  Plans 
DCS  Logisti^ 

Comdr  and 


Vice  Commi  nder 


Commandei 

Vice  Commi  nder. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE, 
RAMSTEIN  AB,  GERMANY 

O-IO:  David  C.Jones 

0-9:  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr 

0-8:  Wilbur  L.  Creech 

0-8 :  Edwin  W.  Robertson  ML... 

16  Air  ForceTorrejon  AFB,  Spain: 

0-8:  Salvador  E.  Felices... 
3   Air    Force   RAF,    Mildenhall, 
England: 
0-8:  Evan  W  Rosencrans.. 
The  US.  Logistics  Group  (TUS- 
LOG),  Ankara.  Turkey: 
0-8:  Arnold  W  Braswell.     . 

17  Air  Force  Sembach  Air  Base, 
Germany: 

0-8:  John  C.  Giraudo.  


DCS 'Operations 
ations  U 


Commander 
Vice  Chief 
OCS'Operatlins 
Inspector  G4  [leral 


Vice  Comma  ider. 
Commander 


Commander 
Commander 


AEROSPACE  DEFENSE  COM- 
MAND, ENT  AF  BASE,  COLO, 


0-9:  Royal  N   Baker Vice  Com mAder 

0-8:  Kenneth  C  Dempster OCS/Logisti( 

14  Aerospace  Force  Ent  AFB. 
Colo.: 

0-8:  Otis  C.  Moore Commander 

Footnote  &t  end  at  table. 


June  3,  19711. 


Projected 

authorized^ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


nd  Operations., 
ler 


n  Chief 

in  Chief.. 


^mdr  U.S.  Forces,  Japan. 


and  Asst  Chief  of  Staff/Oper- 
Support  Activities  Group. 


n  Chief. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer         Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30, 1974 


HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND 
USAF,  BOLLING  AFB,  DIS- 
TRICT OFCOLUMBIA 

0-8:  John  L.  Locke Commander 

USAF     ACADEMY,     COLORADO 
SPRINGS,  COLO 

0-9:  Albert  P.  Clark Superintendent 

AIR   FORCE    RESERVE,   ROBINS 
AFB,  GA. 

0-8;  Earl  0.  Anderson Vice  Commander 

AIR     UNIVERSITY,     MAXWELL 
AFB,  ALA 

0-9:  Felix  M.  Rogers Commander 

Air  War  College:  0-8;  James  V.  Commandant 

Hartinger. 
AF     Institute    of    Technology, 
Wright- Patterson  AFB,  Ohio: 

0-8;  Frank  J.  Simokaitis Commandant 

Air  Comd  and  Stf  College,  Max- 
well AFB,  Ala.; 

0-8;  John  P.  Flynn' Commandant 

USAF  SECURITY  SERVICE,  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX. 

0-8;  Walter  T.  Galligan Commander... 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND,  EL- 
MENDORF  AFB,  AUSKA 

0-8;  Charles  W.  Carson,  Jr Commander 

USAF    SOUTHERN    COMMAND 
ALBROOK  AFB,  PANAMA 

0-8;  Arthur  G.  Salisbury Commander 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

0-9;  Daniel  James,  Jr.... Asst  Secretary  of  Defense  (Public  Affairs) 

Prin  Deputy. 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency; 

0-9:  Warren  D.  Johnson Director 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ; 

0-«;  Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr Deputy    Director,    Contract    Administration 

Administrative  Service. 

0-8;  Donald  H.  Ross Assistant    Director,    Plans,    Programs    and 

Systems. 
0-8;  Abraham  J.  Dreiseszun.  Commander,    Defense    Personnel    Support 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Security  Agency,  Fort 
Meade,  Md.; 
0-9;  Lew  Allen,  Jr Director 

JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF, 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

0-9;  Louis  T.  Seith Director,  Plans  and  Policy 

Central    Treaty    Org    (CENTO) 
Ankara,  Turkey; 
0-8:  Colin  C.  Hamilton,  Jr...  Chief  of  Staff,  Combined  Military  Planning 
Staff. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Org  (NATO) 
Brussels,  Belgium; 
0  10;  Theodore  R.  Milton...  NATO  Military  Commission  (Mil  Rep),  U.S. 
Representative. 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  Fort  McNair,  Washing- 
ton, DC; 
0-8:  Edward  A  McGough  III.  Dep  Commandant 

ALLIED  COMMAND  EUROPE 


Shape  Has  Casteau,  Belgium; 

O-IO;  Russell  E.  Dougherty..  Chief  of  Staff 

0-8;  William  W.  Wisman Special  Project  Officer  Static  War  Hqs 

0-fl:  Richard  F.  Shaefer Asst  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations 

Allied   Forces  Southern   Europe 
(AIRSOUTH)  Naples,  Italy: 

0-9:  Joseph  G.  Wilson Commander  and  Comdr,  16  AF 

0-8:  William  H.  Holt Chief  of  Staff 

6    Allied    Tactical    AF.    Izmir, 
Turkey: 

0-9:Sanford  K.  Moats Commander 

Allied  Forces  Cen  Europe  (AF 
CENT)  Brunsum,  Holland: 

0-8:  William  E.  Byran,  Jr...  Dep  C/S  Opns  and  Intel 

Allied  Forces  Northern  Europe 
(AF-North)  Kolsaas,  Norway: 

0-8:  Kendall  S.  Young Air  Deputy 
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Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


EUROPEAN     COMMAND,    VAI- 
HENGEN,  GERMANY 

O-IO;  George  J.  Fade Deputy  Commander  in  Chief. 

0-8;  Edward  Ratkovich Director,  Intelligence.. 

0-8:  William  R.  Hayes Deputy  Director,  Logistics... 

0-8:  Foster  L.Smith Director,  Plans  and  Policy... 

Military     Assistance     Advisory 

Group  (MAAG),  Rome,  Italy; 

0-8:  George  M,  Johnson,  Jr..  Chief 

I^jlitary     Assistance     Advisory 

Group  (MAAG),  Iran; 
0-8:  Devol  Brett Chief 


JOINT  NORTH  AMERICAN  AIR 
DEFENSE  COMMAND  (NARAD) 
AND  CONTINENTAL  AIR  DE- 
FENSE COMMAND  (GONAD) 
ENT  AFB,  COLO. 

O-IO;  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jr Commander  in  Chief  and  Comdr,  Air  Defense 

Command,  ADC. 

0-8;  John  M.  McNabb DCS/lntelligence. 

0-8;  James  E.  Paschall DCS/Plansand  Programs. 

21    NORAD    (GONAD)    Region 
Hancock  Field  N.Y.; 
0-8;  Ray  M.  Robison,  Jr Commander 

24  NORAD  (GONAD)  Region 
Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont.: 

0-8:  Lawrence  J.  Fleming...  Commander 

25  NORAD  (GONAD)  Region 
McChord  AFB,  Wash.; 

0-8;  Jack  K.  Gamble Commander 


PACIFIC  COMMAND,  PEARL 
HARBOR,  HAWAII 

0-9;  William  G.  Moore,  Jr Chief  of  Staff 

0-8;  Eugene  F.  Tighe,  Jr DCS/lntelligence 

0-8:  Lawrence  F.  Tanberg Inspector  General 

U.S.   Support    Activities    Group 
(USSAG)  Nakhon  Phanom  air- 
port, Thailand; 
0-10:  Timothy  F.  O'Keefe...  Comdr,  USSAG  and  Comdr,  7  AF. 
UN  Command/U.S.  Forces,  Seoul, 
Korea: 

0-9;  John  R.  Murphy Chief  of  Staff 

Military     Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG)  Taipei,  Taiwan: 
0-8;  Slade  Nash Chief 


ALASKAN  COMMAND,  ELMEN-  ' 

MENDORF     AFB,     ALASKA 

0-9  •  James  C.  Sherrill Commander  in  Chief  and  Commander  Alask^Ov^ 

NORAD  RGN.  ' " 

U.S.    READINESS    COMMAND, 
MACDILL  AFB,  FLA. 


0-9:  Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr Dep  Commander  in  Chief.. 

0-8;  Woodard  E.  Davis.  Jr Director,  Plans  and  Policy. 


Grade  and  name  of  officer 


Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authorized/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

June  30,  1974 


U.S.    SOUTHERN    COMMAND, 
QUARRY  HEIGHTS,  PANAMA 

0-8;  John  B.Henry,  Jr Chief  of  Staff 

Miscellaneous; 

0-8;  Walter  R.  Tkach Surgeon  to  the  President,  Washington,  D.C... 


CHIEFOFSTAFF,  USAF,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

O-IO:  Georges.  Brown Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 

O-IO:  Richard  H.  Ellis Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 

0-9;  DuwardL.  Crow Asst  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  USAF 

0-8;  Homver  I.  Lewis Air  Force  Reserve  Chief  and  Comdr. 

0-8;  Roy  M.  Terry Chief  of  Chaplains 

Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force; 

0-9;  Joseph  R.  OeLuca Comptroller 

Asst  Compt  for  Audit  and  Comdr 

AF  Audit  Agency,  Norton  AFB, 

Calif.; 
0-8;  Henry  Simon Asst  Comptroller 

Inspector  General; 

0-9:  Gerald  W.  Johnson 

Deputy  Inspector  General,  Norton 
AFB,  Calif.: 

0-8;  Ernest  T.  Cragg 


Inspector  General. 


Surgeon  General: 

0-9;  Robert  A.  Patterson 

0-8;  Maxwell  W,  Steel,  Jr... 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Personnel: 

0-9;  JohnW.  Roberts 

0-8;  Ray  M.  Cole 

AF  Military  Personnel  Center, 
Randolph  AFB,  Tex.: 

0-8;  Travis  R.  McNeil 


Dep  IG  for  Inspection  and  Safety  and  Comdr. 
AF  Inspection  and  Safety  Center 


Surgeon  General,  USAF. 
Dep.  Surg.  General 


DCS/Personnel 

Asst  DCS/Personnel. 


Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/ Plans  and 
Operations; 

0-8:  James  E.-Hill 

0-8:  Charles  I.  Bennett,  Jr.. 
AF  Test  and  Evaluation  Center, 
Kirtland  AFB,  N.  Mex.: 

0-8:  John  J.  Burns... 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Programs 
and  Resources: 
0-9:  GoergeS.  Boylan,  Jr... 

0-8;  William  W.  Berg 

0-8:  James  A.Hill 

0-8:  Maurice  R.  Reilly 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Systems  and 
Logistics; 
0-9;  William  W.Snavely.... 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff/Research 
and  Development; 
0-9:  William  J.  Evans 


Asst  DCS/Personnel  for  Mil  Pers  and  Comdr, 
AF  Military  Personnel  Center. 


Asst  DCS'Plans  and  Operations. 
Dep  Director  of  Plans 


Commander. 


DCS/Programs  and  Resources 

Asst  DCS/Programs  and  Resources. 

Dirof  Programs 

Dirof  Civil  Engineering 


DCS/Systems  and  Logistics 

DCS/Research  and  Development. 


1  Nominated  for  promotion  to  major  general  on  Feb.  6, 1974. 

Note;  The  above  allocation  leaves  '.1  enlisted  aide  authorizations  for  brigadier  generals.  The 
specific  0-7  positions  will  be  designated  at  a  later  date.  There  are  no  enlisted  aides  on  standby  or 
in  training.  The  above  list  represents  general  officer  positions  and  incumbents  as  of  Jan.  25, 1974, 


including  known  projected  reassignments  and  retirements  as  of  that  date.  Also  included  are  11 
major  general  nominees  expected  to  be  promoted  when  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Actual  alloca- 
tions on  June  30, 1974,  could  vary  due  to  retirements,  reassignments,  promotions  or  transfers  to/ 
from  public  quarters. 


UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 


Projected 

Projected 

«  authorized/ 

authorized/ 

assigned 

assigned 

enlisted 

enlisted 

aides  as  of 

aides  as  of 

Grade  and  name  of  officer 

Position  of  officer 

June  30,  1974 

Grade  and  name  of  officer 

Position  of  officer 

June  30. 1974 

O-IO:  Cushman,  Robert  E.,  Jr.. 

..  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

5 

Q-i:  McLaughlin,  John  N 

.  Commanding  General,  4th  Marine  Division, 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

O-IO:  Anderson,  Earl  E 

..  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C. 
..  Director,  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Alexandria, 

3 

0-8;  Fegan,  Joseph  C,  J r 

.  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

0-9;  Robinson,  Wallace  H.,  Jr.. 

2 

O-fl:  Brown,  Leslie  E 

.  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station,  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

Va. 

0-9;  Axtell,  George  C 

..  Commanding  General,  Fleet  Marine  Force, 
Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va. 

2 

0-8:  Miller,  Thomas  H.,Jr 

.  Commanding  General,  2d  Marine  Aircraft 
Wing,  Cherry  Point,  N.C. 

0-9:  Keller,  Robert? 

..  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Develop- 
ment and  Education  Command,  Quantico, 

2 

0-8;  Barrow,  Robert  H 

.  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit 
Depot,  Parris  Island,  S.C. 

Va. 

0-8;  Houghton,  Kenneth  J 

.  Commanding  General,   1st  Marine  Division, 

0-9:  Uhue,  Foster  C 

..  Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  Marine  Corps, 

2 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Washington,  D.C. 

0-«;  Bohn,  Robert  D 

.  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps   Base, 

0-9:  Wilson,  Louis  H„Jr 

..  Commanding  General,   Fleet  Marine  Force, 

2 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Pacihc.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

0-8;  Jones,  James  R 

.  Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Supply 

0-9;  Beckington,  Herbert  L... 

. .  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor  Plans  and  Operations, 

2 

Activity,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Washington, 

0-8;  Snowden,  Lawrence  F 

.  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Forces,  Japan,  Honshu, 

D.C. 

Japan. 
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Grade  and  nime  of  officer  Position  ol 


0  7;  Taylor,  Rotert  W .  Cofnmandmt 

Win»,  El  Toi 

0  7 :  Lanaian.  WillMm  H.,  Jr Commanding 

Camp  Lejeu 

0  7:  Berge,  James  H.,  Jr Commanding 

Wing,  Glenvi 


June  3,  1974, 


Projected 

authorized/ 

issigned 

enlisted 

aides  a>  ot 

June  30.  1974 


^neral,   3d   Marine   Aircraft 

I,  Calif. 

ieneral,  2d  Marine  Division, 

,N.C. 
General,  4th  Marine  Aircraft 
tw.  III. 


Grade  and  name  ol  officer  Position  of  officer 


Projected 

authoriied/ 

assigned 

enlisted 

aides  as  ol 

June  30.  1974 


0  7:  Nictiols,  Rot)eit  L 
0-7:  Quinn,  William  R. 


Commanding  General,   Marine  Corps   Base 

Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
Commanding    General,    Marine    Corps    Air 

Station,  El  Toro.  Calif. 


ut'J^nze^'^  "'""•  ^""  •*"  ""*  ""  """"*  "  """  •""**•*'  •*•••*  '"  """*"«  "'  '  *''■"»■"»  "'•'«•  No  such  assignments  are  reflected  ,n  the  above  listing  and  no  such  assignments  a7 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  per- 
haps my  colleagues  would  be  irterested 
in  knowing  how  many  servants  are 
located  in  their  States. 

It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  li^t  them. 
Alabama  has  8,  Alaska  4,  Arizona!  2,  Cali- 
fornia 39,  Colorado  17,  Kansas  ;4.  Ken- 
tucky 3.  Louisiana  7.  Maryland  21. 
Massachusetts  3.  Michigan  2,  Minnesota 
1.  Mississippi  2,  Missouri  2,  Montana  1, 
Nebraska  15.  Nevada  1,  New  Jersey  7. 
New  Mexico  4,  New  York  11.  Nordi  Caro- 
lina 8,  Ohio  15.  Oklahoma  1,  Pennsyl- 
vania 4.  Rhode  Island  3,  South  CarollJia 
4.  Tennessee  1.  Texas  22.  Utah  1,  Virginia 
50.  Washington  4.  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  189.  Any  unmetitioned 
States,  such  as  Wisconsin,  have  rione. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimois  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  military  servfints  by 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ist  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Omcus  AND  Sehvants  Assign^ 

ALABAMA 

Pelix  M.  Rogers,  2 

James  V.  Hartlnger,  1. 

John  P.  Plynn,  1. 
Vincent  H.  Ellis.  1. 
William  J.  Maddox.  Jr.,  1. 
Bates  C.  Burnell,  1. 
Albert  R.  Escola.  1. 

ALASKA 

Charles  W.  Carson.  Jr..  1. 
James  C.  SherrlU.  2. 
Sidney  M.  Marks.  1. 

AJUZONA 

Jack  A.  Albright.  1 . 
Harry  H.  Hlestand.  1. 


None. 


ASKANSAS 


CAUrORNIA 


William  F.  PltU.  2. 

Charles  P.  Mlnter,  Sr.,  1. 

John  W.  Pauly.  1. 

John  P  Oonge,  1. 

Ralph  S.  Saunders.  1. 

Howard  M.  Lane,  1. 

Jessup  D  Lowe.  1. 

Oeor^  W.  McLAUghlln,  1. 

Henry  Simon.  I. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson.  2. 

Ernest  T.  Cragg,  1. 

Omar  N.  Bradley.  3. 
EIvy  B.  Roberts,  2. 
Robert  G.  Gard,  Jr.,  1. 
Albert  E.  MUloy,  1. 
Orvll  C  Metheny.  1. 
Rotjert  M.  Mullens,  1. 
Joseph  B.  StarKer.  1. 
George  S.  Woodard.  Jr.,  1. 
Robert  S.  Salzer,  2. 
Robert  B.  Baldwin.  2. 
Mason  B.  Freeman,  1. 
Fillmore  B   GUkeson,  1. 


Mark  W.  Woods,  1. 
Martin  D.  Carmody,  1. 
Wards.  MUler.  1 
John  N.  McLaughlin,  1. 
Joseph  C.  Fegan,  Jr.,  1. 
Kenneth  J.  Houghton,  1. 
Robert  W.  Taylor.  1 . 
Robert  L.  Nichols,  1, 
William  R.  Qulnn,  I. 

COLORAOO 

Charles  C.  Pattlllo,  1. 
Royal  N  Baker  2 
Kenneth  C.  Demp.''ler,  1. 
Otlr  C.  Moore,  1 
Albert  P.  Clarte,  3. 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  Jr..  3. 
John  M.  McNab'D,  1. 
James  E.  Paschall.  1. 
James  P.  Hamlet.  1 
Raymond  P.  Murphy.  1. 
John  K.  SI  igiauo,  1. 
James  A.  Wier.  1. 

CONNE^TICUr 

None. 

DELAWARE 

None. 

FLORIDA 

Henry-  B.  Kucheman.  Jr.,  1 
Kenneth  R.  Chapman,  1 
Ernest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  2. 
Woodard  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  1. 
Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  3. 
John  S.  Lebson,  1. 
Malcolm  W.  Cagle.  2. 

GEORGIA 

Robert  E.  Halls,  1. 
Earl  O.  Anderson.  1. 
Walter  T.  Kerwln.  Jr..  3. 
Donn  R.  Pepke.  2. 
Salve  H.  Matheson,  1. 
Charles  R.  Myer.  1 . 
Thomas  M.  Tarpley,  1. 

HAWAII 

John  W.  Vogt,  Jr..  3. 
Carlos  M.  Talbott.  2. 
Winton  W  Marshall,  1. 
Ralph  T.  Holland,  1. 
William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  2. 
Eugene  P.  Tlghe.  Jr.,  1. 
Lawrence  F.  Tanberg,  1 . 
Carl  W.  Hughes.  1. 
Robert  M.  MacKinnon.  1. 
Andrew  J.  Gates,  1. 
Maurice  F.  Welsner,  3. 
William  T.  Rapp.  2. 
William  R.  St  George.  2. 
Parker  B.  Armstrong.  1. 
Frank  O.  McMuUen,  Jr.,  1. 
Richard  A.  Paddock.  1. 
Louis  H.  WUson.  Jr..  2. 

IDAHO 

None. 

ILLINOIS 

Paul  K.  Carleton.  3. 
Jay  T.  Robblns.  2. 
William  A.  Dletrlck.  1. 
AldenO.  Olauch,  1. 
Thomas  A.  Aldrlck,  1. 
Warner  E.  Newby,  I. 
Prank  W.  Elliott,  Jr.,  1. 


William  B.  Pulton.  1. 
John  C.  Raaen,  Jr.,  1. 
James  C.  Smith,  1. 
JohnD.  H.  Kane.  Jr..  1. 
James  H.  Berge,  Jr.,  I. 

INDIANA 

Eugene  J.  Forrester,  1 . 

IOWA 

None. 

KANSAS 

John  H.  Cushman.  2. 
Gordon  J.  Duguemin,  1. 
Dennis  D.  McAuliffe,  1. 

KENTUCKY 

Sidney  B.  Berry,  1. 
William  S.  Coleman,  1. 
Donn  A.  Starry,  1. 

LOUISIANA 

Richard  M.  Hoban,  2. 
Eugene  A.  Steffes,  Jr.,  1. 
Charles  E.  Sragln.  1. 
Damon  W.  Cooper,  2. 
Robert  E.  Rlera,  1. 


None. 


MAINE 


MARTLA-ND 


Samuel  C.  Phillips,  3. 
John  B.  Hudson,  2. 
Vernon  R.  Turner,  1. 
Robert  T.  Marsh,  1. 
Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  2. 
Glenn  D.  Walker,  2. 
WUliam  H.  Blakefleld,  1. 
Charles  P.  Brown,  1. 
Herberts.  Wolff,  1. 
Lloyd  J.  Faul,  1. 
Albert  Redman,  Jr.,  1. 
William  P.  Mack,  4. 
Roy  M.  Isaman,  1. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Albert  R.  Shlely,  Jr.,  1. 
Morgan  G.  Reseburougb,  1. 
Richard  E.  Rumble,  1. 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  J.  Baer,  1. 
Joseph  E.  Piekllk,  i. 

MINNESOTA 

Thomas  H.  Barfleld,  1. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bryan  M.  Shotts.  1. 
Charles  C.  Noble,  1. 

MISSOURI 

Prank  A.  Hlnrlchs,  1. 
Robert  P.  Toung,  i . 

MONTANA 

Lawrence  J.  Fleming,  1. 

NEBRASKA 

John  C.  Mayer,  3. 
,  James  M.  Keek,  2. 
Martin  O.  CoUaday,  1. 
Ray  B.  Sitton,  1. 
Edgar  S.  Harris,  Jr.,  1. 
Andrew  B.  Anderson.  Jr.,  1. 
Eugene  L.  Hudson,  1. 
Harry  M.  Darmstondles,  1. 
John  R.  Hlnton,  Jr.,  1. 


June  3,  1974 

Billy  J.  Ellis,  1. 
Gerald  E.  Miller,  2. 

NEVADA 

Oordon  F.  Blood,  1. 
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None. 


NEW    HAMPSHIXB 


NEW   JEXSET 


Lester  T.  Keau^ey,  Jr.,  1. 
Albert  B.  Crawford,  Jr.,  1. 
Hugh  P.  Poster,  Jr.,  1. 
Thomas  V.  Greer,  1. 
Harold  A.  Kissinger,  1. 
Patrick  W.  Powers,  1. 
Dorward  W.  Og^den,  Jr.,  1. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Thomas  W.  Morgan,  1. 
Donald  G.  Nunn.  1. 
John  R.  Burns,  1. 
Arthur  H.  Sweeney,  Jr.,  1. 

NEW  YORK 

Ray  M.  Robinson.  Jr.,  1. 
William  A.  Knowlton,  3. 
Richard  H.  Groves,  1. 
Oliver  D.  Street  III,  1. 
PhUlpR.  Pelr.  1. 
Richard  C.  Morton,  1. 
Joseph  P.  Moorer,  2. 
WUUam  M.  Pughll,  1. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Richard  J.  Seltz,  2. 
Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  Jr.,  1. 
Michael  D.  Healy,  1. 
Leslie  E.  Brown,  1. 
Thomas  H.  Miller,  Jr.,  1. 
Robert  D.  Bohn,  1. 
William  H.  Canagan,  Jr.,  1. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

None. 

OHIO 

James  T.  Stewart.  2. 
Douglas  T.  Nelson,  1. 
Benjamin  N.  Bellia,  1. 
Abner  B.  Martin,  1. 
Jack  J.  Catton,  3. 
Edmund  P.  O'Connor,  2. 
George  Rhodes,  1. 
Mward  A.  Rafalko,  1. 
James  A.  Bailey,  1. 
Herbert  J.  Gavin,  1. 
Frank  J.  Slmokaltis.  1. 

OKLAHOMA 

David  E.Ott,  1. 

OREGON 

None. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Franklin  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  2. 
Joseph  L.  Coleman,  1. 
James  R.  Jones,  1. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Stansfleld  Turner,  3. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

James  D.  Hughes,  1. 
Robert  C.  HUon,  1. 
Graham  Tables,  1 . 
Robert  H.  Barrow,  1. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

None. 

TENNESSEE 

Albert  M.  Sackett,  1. 

TEXAS 

Robert  W.  Maloy,  1. 
WUliam  V.  McBrlde,  2. 
Alton  D.  Slay,  1. 
Robert  L.  Petit,  1. 
QwrgeE.  Schafer,  1. 
William  A.  Jack,  1. 
Walter  T.  OalUgan,  1. 
Travis  R.  McNeU,  1. 
Allen  M.  Burdett,  Jr.,  2. 
Q^Mge  P.  Seneff,  Jr.,  2. 
Robert  L  Fair,  1. 
C.J.  Levan,  1 
Spurgaon  H.  Neel,  Jr.,  1. 
Robert  M.  Shoemaker.  1. 


Winant  Sidle,  1. 
Edward  H.  Vogel,  Jr.,  l. 
Robert  M.  Hardaway  III,  1. 
Herbert  J.  McChrystal,  Jr.,  1. 
James  Ferris,  1. 


UTAH 


Bryce  Poe  II,  1 . 


VERMONT 

None. 

VIRGINIA 

Robert  J.  Dixon,  3. 
Dale  S.  Sweat,  2. 
James  A.  McKnlght,  Jr.,  1. 
WlUlam  E.  DePuy,  3. 
Henry  A.  Mlley,  Jr.,  3. 
Walter  P.  Leber,  2. 
Orwln  C.  Talbott,  2. 
Woodrow  W.  Vaughan,  2. 
Jack  C.  Fuson,  1. 
George  A.  Godding,  1. 
Edwin  M.  Graham,  Jr.,  1. 
Harold  G.  Moore,  1. 
Harold  R.  Parfltt,  1. 
Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  1. 
Elmer  R.  Ochs,  1. 
Ralph  W.  Cousins,  3. 
Frederick  H.  Michaelis,  2. 
Prank  W.  Vanroy,  2. 
Jullen  J.  LeBourgeois,  2. 
Robert  L.  J.  Long,  2. 
Douglas  C.  Plate,  2. 
John  G.  Finnesan,  2. 
Roy  G.  Anderson,  1. 
Julian  T.  Burke,  Jr.,  1. 
Ralph  S.  Wentworth,  Jr.,  1. 
Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr.,  1. 
Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2. 
George  C.  Axtell,  2. 
Robert  P.  Keller,  2. 

WASHINGTON 

Jack  K.  Gamble,  1. 
John  Q.  Henion,  1. 
William  H,  Meroney,  ni,  1. 
Thomas  E.  Bass,  III,  1. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 


None. 
None. 
None. 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. 

John  D.  Wemel,  2. 
Raymond  E.  Peet,  2. 
Harold  E.  Shear,  2. 
Frederick  J.  Harflnger  II,  2. 
David  H.  Bagley,  2. 
George  C.  Talley,  Jr.,  2. 
WUliam  D.  Houser,  2. 
Frank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  2. 
WUliam  J.  Moran,  2. 
Marmaduke  G.  Bayne,  2. 
Kenneth  R.  Wheeler,  2. 
Donald  L.  Custis,  2. 
Thomas  B.  Hayward,  2. 
Thomas  R.  Wesehler,  2. 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  2. 
Arthur  G.  Esel,  1. 
Edwin  K.  Snyder.  2. 
Earl  F.  Reetanus,  2 
'  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Jr.,  5. 
Earl  E.  Anderson,  3. 
Poster  C.  Lahue,  2. 
Herbert  L.  Beeklngton,  2. 
Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  5. 
Frederick  C.  Weyand.  3. 
Donald  H.  Cowles.  2. 
PhiUlp  B.  Davidson,  Jr.,  2. 
John  R.  Deane,  Jr..  2. 
Edward  M.  Glanagan,  Jr.,  2. 
William  C.  Gribble,  Jr.,  2. 
Fred  Kosnet,  Jr.,  2. 
Herron  N.  Maples,  2. 
WUUam  W.  Potts,  2. 
Bernard  W.  Rogers,  2. 
Edward  C.  Rowney,  2. 
Richard  R.  Taylor,  2. 
Vernon  A.  Walters,  2. 
Walter  J.  Woolwlne,  2. 


Harold  R.  Aaron.  1. 

George  S.  Beatty,  Jr..  1. 

Robert  Bernstein,  1. 

Frederick  E.  Davison,  1. 

Henry  R.  DelMar.  1. 

Thomas  H.  Tackaberry,  1. 

Thomas  H.  Moorer,  6. 

Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  Jr..  5. 

Isaac  C.  Kldd.  Jr..  3. 

James  L.  HoUoway  III,  3. 

Vincent;  de  Poix.  2. 

Eugene  P.  Wilkinson,  2. 
Jerome  H.  King,  Jr.,  2. 
John  L.  Locke,  1. 
Daniel  James,  Jr.,  2. 
Warren  D.  Johnson,  2. 
Joseph  J.  Cody,  Jr.,  1. 
Donald  H.  Ross,  1. 
Abraham  J.  Drelseszun.  1. 
Louis  T.  Selth,  2. 
Colin  C.  HamUton,  Jr.,  1. 
Theodore  R.  Milton,  3. 
Edward  A.  McGough  UI.  1. 
Walter  R.  Tkach,  1. 
George  S.  Brown.  5. 
Richard  H.  Ellis,  3. 
Duward  L.  Crow,  2. 
Homer  I.Lewis,  1. 
Roy  M.  Terry,  1. 
Joseph  R.  Deluca,  2. 
Robert  A.  Patterson,  2. 
Maxwell,  W.  Steel.  Jr.,  3. 
John  W.  Roberts,  2. 
Ray  M.Cole,  1. 
James  E.  HIU.  1. 
Charles  I.  Bennett,  Jr.,  1. 
George  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  2 
WUliam  W.  Berg,  1. 
James  A.  HUl,  1. 
Maurice  R.  ReUly,  1. 
William  W.  Snavely,  2 
William  J.  Evans,  2. 

BELGIUM 

Russell  E.  Dougherty,  3. 
WUlUm  W.  Wisman,  1. 
Richard  F,  Shaefer,  1. 
Walter  E.  Lotz.  Jr.,  2. 
George  G.  Cantlay,  1. 
Charles  S.  Mlnter,  Jr.,  2. 

BRAZIL 

Maurice  W.  Kendall,  1. 
Carl  T.Hanson,  1. 

CAMBODIA 

WiUiam  W.  Palmer,  i. 

ENGLAND 

Evan  W.  Rosencrans,  1. 
Worth  H.  Bagley,  3. 
WiUiam  H.  Livingston.  1. 

ETHIOPIA 

Harold  D.  Yow,  1. 

EUROPE 

Arthur  J.  Gregg,  1. 
Andrew  J.  Goodpastor.  3. 
Melvin  Zais.  3. 
George  S.  Blanchard,  2. 
Arthur  S.  Collins.  2. 
William  R.  Desobry,  2. 
John  D.  McLaughlin,  2. 
John  Norton.  2. 
Howard  W.  Penney,  2. 
James  W.  Sutherland,  Jr.,  2. 
Robert  C.  Taber,  2. 
Jonathon  R.  Burton,  1. 
Thomas  E.  Pitzpatrick,  Jr.,  1. 
WUliam  R.  Kraft,  Jr.,  1. 
Joseph  C.  McDonough,  1. 
RoUand  V.  Helser.  1. 
Sams.  Walker.  1. 
Clay  T.  Buckingham,  1. 
Wallace  H.  Nutting,  1. 
MUton  E  Key,  1. 
Willard  Latham,  1 .  ^ 
James  A.  Munson,  1. 
WUlard  W.  Scott.  1. 
Charles  R.  Sniffln.  l. 
Robert  D.  Stevenson,  1. 
Richard  W.  Swenson,  1. 
Orville  L.  Toblason,  1. 
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CharlesM.  Hall.  1. 
John  a.  Appel.  1. 
George  S.  Patton,  1. 

OERMANT 

David  C.  Jones.  3. 
Louis  K.  Wilson.  Jr.,  2. 
Wilbur  L.  Creech.  1. 
Edwin  W.  Robertson  II,  1. 
John  C.  Olraudo.  1. 
George  J.  Eade.  3. 
Edward  Ratkovlch,  1. 
William  R.  Hayes.  1. 
Poster  L.  Smith.  1. 
Michael  S.  Davidson.  3. 
William  W.  Cobb.  1. 
Jack  J.  Wagstaff,  1. 
James  W.  Nance.  1. 

GREECS 

Carles  W.  Ryder.  Jr..  1. 
Frederick  C.  Turner,  1. 

OtTAM 

George  H.  McKee.  2. 
George  S.  Morrison,  1. 

HOLLAND 

WUllam  E.  Bryan,  Jr.,  1. 

icelanh 

Samuel  M.  Cooley.  Jr.,  1. 

ntAN 
Devol  Brett.  1. 

ITALY 

Joseph  G.  Wilson.  2. 
William  W.  Holt.  1, 
George  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  1. 
Wllber  H.  Vinson.  Jr.,  1. 
Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  3. 
Daniel  J.  Murphy.  2. 
Pierre  N.  Charbonnet,  Jr.,  1 

JAPAN 

Robert  E.  Pursley,  2. 
Edward  P.  McNeff,  1. 
Welborn  G.  Dolvln.  2. 
George  P.  Steele  II.  2. 
James  D.  Donaldson.  Jr.,  1. 
WUllam  H.  Rogers,  1. 
Lawrence  P.  Snowden.  1. 

KORKA 

John  R.  Murphy.  2. 
Richard  G.  Stllwell.  3. 
James  P.  HoUlngsworth,  2. 
Richard  T.  Knowles.  2. 
Hubert  S.  Cunningham.  1. 
Henry  E.  Emerson,  1. 
WUllam  E.  McCleod.  1. 
John  J.  Koehler,  Jr..  1. 
Prederlck  C.  Krause,  1. 
Henry  S.  Morgan.  Jr.,  1. 

NORWAT 

Kendall  S.  Young.  I. 

OKIKAWA 

Bert  A.  David,  1. 

pAcinc 
Donald  V.  Bennett.  3. 
Robert  R.  Williams.  2. 
John  R.  Guthrie.  1. 
George  L.  Mabry.  Jr.,  1. 
WUbur  C.  Weaver.  1. 

PANAMA 

Arthiu-  O.  Salisbury,  1. 
John  B.  Henry.  Jr..  1. 
WUllam  B.  Rosson.  3. 
Robert  H.  Blount.  1. 

PUERTO   RICO 

James  D.  Ramage.  1. 

PRILIPPINXS 

Leroy  J.  Manor,  1. 
Jack  R.  Sadler.  1. 
Doniphan  B.  Shelton,  I. 

PORTUGAI. 

Robert  B.  Eriy,  1. 

SPAIN 

Salvad(»  E.  Felices,  1. 

TAIWAN 

SladeNash.  1. 
PhUlp  A.  Besbanr.  3. 
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THAILAND 

Jack  Bellamy.  1. 
Timothy  P.  O'Keefe,  3. 
Ira  A.  Hunt,  Jr.,  1. 
Thomas  W.  Mellen,  I. 
John  L,  Osken,  Jr.,  1. 

TURKET 

Arnold  W.  Bras  well,  1. 
Sanford  K.  Moats,  2. 
Harris  W.  HoUls,  2. 
James  V.  Galloway,  1. 

vnrrNAK 
John  E.  Murray.  1. 
Joseph  R.  TTlatoekl.  1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
U.S.  military  servants  assigned  to  various 
foreign  countries  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

MiLiTART   Servants  Assigned 

BELGIUM 

Officers:  ServanU 

Russell  E.  Dougherty 3 

WUllam  W.  Wlsman 1 

Richard  P.  Shaefer 1 

Walter  E.  Lotz,  Jr 2 

George  G.  Cantlay 1 

Charles  S.  Mlnter.  Jr 2 

BRAzn. 

Maurice  W.  Kendall 1 

Carl   T.   Hanson. 1 


CAMBODIA 

WUllam  W.  Palmer 


ENGLAND 

Evan  W.  Rosencrazns 

Worth  H.  Bagley 

WUllam  H.  Livingston 


ETHIOPIA 


Harold  D.  Yow. 


Arthur  J.  Gregg 1 

Andrew  J.  Goodpas tor 3 

Melvln   Zals 3 

George  S.  Blanchard 2 

Arthur  S.  Collins 2 

WUllam  R.  Desobry 2 

John  D.  McLaughlin 2 

John  Norton 2 

Howard  W.  Penney 2 

James  W.  Sutherland,  Jr 2 

Robert    C.    Taber 2 

Jonathon  R.  Burton 

Thomas  E.  Pltzpatrlck,  Jr 

WUllam  R,  Kraft.  Jr 

Joseph  C.  McDonough 

RoUand  V.  Helser 

Sam  S.  Walker 

Clay  T.  Buckingham 

Wallace  H.  Nutting 

Milton   E.   Key 

WlUard  Latham 

James  A.  Munson 

WUlard  W.  Scott 

Charles  R.  Snlffln 

Robert  D.  Stevenson 

Richard   W.   Swenson 

OrvUle  L.  Toblason 

Charles  M.  Hall 

John  G.  Appel 

George  S.  Patton 


GERMANY 


David  C.  Jones 

Louis  K.  Wilson.  Jr 

WUbur  L.  Creech 

Edwin  W.  Robertson  n. 

John  C.  Glraudo 

George  J.  E^ade 

Edward  Ratkovlch 

WUllam  R.  Hayes 

Foster  L.  Smith 

Michael  S.  Davidson 


WUllam  W.  Cobb i 

Jack  J.  Wagstaff \ 

James  W.  Nance j 

GREECE 

Charles  W.  Ryder.  Jr i 

Frederick  C.  Turner i 

GtTAM 

George  H.  McKee a 

George  S.  Morrison .-. i 

HOLLAND 

WUllam  E.  Bryan.  Jr \ 

ICELAND 

Samuel  M.  Cooley.  Jr x 

IRAN 

Devol   Brett... i 


Joseph  G.  WUson 2 

WUllam  W.  Holt i 

George  M.  Johnson.  Jr \ 

WUber  H.  Vinson.  Jr ,_ \ 

Means  Johnston.  Jr 3 

Daniel  J.  Murphy 3 

Pierre  N.  Charbonnet,  Jr \ 

JAPAN 

Robert  E.  Pursley 2 

Edward  P.  McNeff 1 

'el  born  G.  Dclvln 2 

George  P.  Steele  II 2 

James  D.  Donaldson,  Jr i 

WUllam  H.  Rogers \ 

Lawrence  P.  Snowden 1 

KOREA 

John  R.  Murphy 1  2 

Richard  Q.  StllweU.. 3 

James  F.  HoUlngsworth 2 

Richard  T.  Knowles 2 

Hubert  S.  Cunningham 1 

Henry  E.  Emerson 1 

WUllam  E.  McCleod 1 

John  J.  Koehler.  Jr 1 

Frederick  C.  Krause 1 

Henry  S.  Morgan.  Jr 1 

NORWAV 

Kendall  S.  Young 1 

OKINAWA 

Bert  A.  David.. l 

PACIFIC 

Donald  V.  Bennett 3 

Robert  R.  WUllams 2 

John  R.  Guthrie 1 

George  L.  Mabry.  Jr 1 

Wilbur  C.  Weaver 1 

PANAMA 

Arthur  G.  Salisbury 1 

John  B.  Henry.  Jr 1 

WUllam  B.  Rosson 3 

Robert  H.  Blount 1 

PTTERTO   RICO 

James  D.  Ramage 1 

PKILLIPINES 

Leroy  J.  Manor 1 

Jack  R.  Sadler 1 

Doniphan  B.  Shelton 1 

PORTUGAL 

Robert  B.  Erly.. 1 

SPAIN 

Salvador  E.  Felices 1 

TAIWAN 

Slade  Nash 1 

PbUlp  A.  Besbany 3 

THAILAND 

Jack   Bellamy 1 

Timothy  P.  O'Keefe 3 

Ira  A.  Hunt.  Jr 1 

Thomas  W.  Mellen 1 

John  L.  Osken,  Jr 1 

TURKEY 

Arnold  W.  Braswell 1 

Sanfrod  K.  Moats i 

Harris  W.  Hollls . 3 

James  V.  OaUoway 1 
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VUTNAM 

John  E.  Murray 1 

Joaepb  R- U1**<»J^1 ^ 

THE    MILITARY    SERVANTS    PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
how  did  this  military  servants  progrsan 
come  about?  Existing  legislation  does  not 
establish  the  practice  of  providing 
servants  to  our  generals  and  admirals.  It 
is  a  custom  that  has  grown  out  of  hsmd. 
It  Is  an  administrative  practice  sancti- 
fied by  time  and  acceptance. 

According  to  oflacial  regulations,  en- 
listed aides  are  supposed  to  relieve  the 
officer  of  minor  details  which  if  per- 
formed by  the  ofBcer  would  be  at  the 
expense  of  his  primary  duties.  The 
propriety  of  the  duties  involved  is 
governed  by  the  purpose  they  serve 
rather  than  the  nature  of  the  duties  the 
Pentagon  argues. 

This  regxilatlon  means  than  an  of- 
ficer can  claim  that  any  order  serves  a 
military  purpose  and  then  direct  his 
servant  to  perform  that  duty.  The  deci- 
sion about  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  legiti- 
mate request  is  made  by  the  oflScer.  In 
effect  he  is  asked  to  check  on  himself. 
You  can  imagine  how  effective  a  re- 
straint this  is. 

Let  me  give  you  a  recent  example. 
Capt.  Paul  T.  Corrlgan,  Commander  of 
VS.  Naval  Activities,  Rota,  Spain,  had  a 
servant  by  the  name  of  Seaman  Ubina. 
Seaman  Ubina  soon  found  he  was  also 
working  for  the  captain's  wife  and 
children. 

One  Simday  the  captain's  wife  told 
Seaman  Ubina.  after  church  services: 

"Where  have  you  been  young  man?  I 
need  you  at  the  house  right  now.  quick." 

Although  this  was  his  day  off.  Seaman 
Ubina  worked  that  full  day  for  a  private 
party  the  family  was  putting  on.  He  also 
worked  on  Saturday  that  weekend. 

Captain  Corrlgan  became  unhappy  with 
Seaman  Ubina  when  he  dared  complain 
about  the  working  conditions  and  his  re- 
quired service  to  the  wife  and  children. 
Ubina  asked  to  be  transferred  to  other 
work  and  this  was  granted  but  not  with- 
out a  direct  threat  from  the  captain  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  a  success- 
ful or  productive  career  in  the  Navy. 

The  good  captain  followed  this  up  by 
not  letting  Ubina  take  the  next  promo- 
tion examination  for  which  he  had 
studied  for  6  months.  And  there  the 
situation  rests. 

Now  I  ask  any  reasonable  man.  What 
chance  does  Seaman  Ubina  have  against 
the  Commander  of  U.S.  Naval  Activities 
in  Rota.  None.  Not  a  chance.  Not  a 
prayer  for  justice. 

Tills  is  why  the  servant  business  is  so 
despicable. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
almost  all  the  enlisted  aides  in  the  Navy 
are  male  Filipinos.  The  GAO  found  that 
the  proportion  was  98  percent. 

Why  are  these  Navy  positions  held  by 
Filipinos?  What  is  the  rationale  here?  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  provide  one  for  me. 
The  unfortunate  truth  Is  that  the  Navy 
brass  has  quietly  insisted  on  PUlplnos  for 
these  positions.  The  brass  has  a  racial 
stereotjTie  that  the«e  men  are  more  doc- 
ile and  servant-like  than  other  men. 
And  easier  to  recruit  for  such  positions. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  to  describe 
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but  that  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
Navy  UERed  Chinese  on  board  ship  and  in 
quarters  during  World  War  I.  Now  they 
use  Filipinos. 

It  is  time  that  these  Filipinos  be  given 
the  opportunities  of  all  other  men  in  the 
service  of  our  country.  No  longer  should 
they  be  subject  to  ill  treatment  such  as 
with  Seaman  Ubina.  After  all  we  are 
dealing  with  human  beings.  But  too  often 
those  in  high  rank  forget  that. 
jnsTincATiON  roR  having  military  skrvants 

How  does  the  Pentagon  justify  these 
military  servants?  Let  us  go  into  each 
argument  and  I  will  demonstrate  Just 
how  sterile,  Just  how  unbelievable  they 
are. 

The  Pentagon  makes  the  argument 
that  military  servants  are  necessary  be- 
cause generals  and  admirals  have  duties 
affecting  the  welfare  of  millions  of  men 
and  women.  They  are  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  billions  of  dollars  in  materials 
and  Government  funds.  Therefore,  these 
men  should  not  be  required  to  take  care 
of  their  personal  laundry,  cars,  food,  and 
homes. 

Mr.  President  for  those  who  would  de- 
fend the  use  of  military  servants  under 
this  Justification,  I  would  ask  do  not  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  have  similar  re- 
sponsibilities? Does  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Army  or  Navy  have  responsibili- 
ties as  great?  Wliat  about  the  Justices  on 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Do  mayors  of  this  Nation's  cities  have 
large  responsibilities?  Do  they  not  look 
after  Uie  welfare  of  millions  and  handle 
billions  of  dollars  in  Government  funds? 
And  do  they  have  servants  provided  to 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  land?  No,  not  one. 

Perhaps  the  supporters  of  the  military 
servant  program  would  be  willing  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  auttiorlze  military 
servants  for  all  taxpayers  who  have  great 
responsibilities  and  handle  large  sums  of 
money.  Why  should  Senators  not  have 
servants? 

The  Pentagon  also  states  that  military 
servants  are  needed  because  these  high- 
ranking  ofiBcers  work  long  hours. 

Now  I  ask  you:  Are  generals  and  ad- 
mirals the  only  people  in  this  country 
that  work  long  hours?  Do  other  citizens 
have  to  come  home  from  a  long  day's 
work  and  do  their  own  chores?  Of  course 
they  do. 

The  brass  would  also  have  us  believe 
that  they  need  servants  because  of  all 
the  parties  they  have  to  put  on.  Think  of 
that  argument  for  a  moment.  Our  mighty 
military  machine  demands  servants  be- 
cause it  has  so  many  parties  to  give. 
What  kind  of  a  defense  force  do  we  have 
on  our  hands?  What  war  are  we  prepar- 
ing to  win  on  the  party  circuit?  Granted, 
sometimes  official  entertainment  is  re- 
quired, but  let  that  come  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  from  a  manpower  pool  of  some 
tyi>e.  They  do  not  need  permanent  serv- 
ants for  parties,  and  if  they  do,  rome- 
thing  is  drastically  wrong  with  our  con- 
cept of  military  preparedness. 

The  GAO  found  that  generals  and  ad- 
mirals want  servants  because  they  claim 
their  wives  have  to  attend  soclai  and 
mlUtary  fimcti<»is  and  take  part  in  civic 


duties  and  charity  work  and  therefore 
they  cannot  do  the  housework. 

What  makes  military  wives  so  special? 
Military  wives  are  not  the  only  women 
in  this  country  that  have  social  obliga- 
tions and  take  part  in  civic  and  charity 
work.  And  yet  the  other  women  of  Amer- 
ica either  manage  to  do  their  own  house- 
work or  pay  for  It  out  of  the  family  budg- 
ets. At  the  same  time  their  tax  dollars 
go  for  free  servants  for  the  brass.  Is 
that  fair? 

The  most  recent  argument  in  favor  of 
military  servants  is  that  these  unfortu- 
nate generals  and  admirals  have  the  bad 
luck  to  be  living  in  free  housing.  These 
spacious  and  sometimes  quite  elegant 
quarters  need  constant  upkeep,  the  Pen- 
tagon states  now.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  GAO  questionnaire  only  8 
percent  of  the  officers  made  that  argu- 
ment. Apparently  it  is  now  being  em- 
phasized by  the  Pentagon  regardless  of 
what  the  questionnaire  turned  up. 

What  other  reasons  have  been  given 
justifying  military  servants?  Some  gen- 
erals have  said  they  were  bachelors  and 
needed  the  help  because  they  had  no 
wives.  Some  ssdd  they  had  to  host  wom- 
en's groups.  Some  said  they  were  the 
only  high-ranking  officer  In  the  area. 
Some  said  they  had  to  promote  good 
community  relations.  Inmgine  that — 
promoting  good  community  relations  by 
using  taxpayers'  money  for  their  own 
private  servants. 

Well,  the  list  of  justifications  goes  on 
and  on  and  each  succeeding  one  becomes 
more  ridiculous  than  the  last.  The  serv- 
ant program  cannot  be  justified.  That 
is  the  plain  and  simple  answer. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  servant  issue 
w««  clearly  resolved.  Chapter  200.  12 
statute  594  provided: 

That  whenever  an  officer  of  the  Army  shall 
employ  a  soldier  as  his  servant  he  shaU  for 
each  and  every  month  during  which  said  sol- 
dier shall  be  employed  deduct  from  his  own 
monthly  pay  the  full  amount  paid  to  or  ex- 
pended by  the  government  per  month  on  ac- 
count of  said  soldier. 

If  we  had  that  law  on  the  books  today, 
you  csui  bet  that  there  would  be  no  serv- 
ant program.  There  are  servants  be- 
cause the  Pentagon  provides  servants 
free.  We  should  return  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  Civil  War.  Let  the  generals  and 
admirals  have  servants  if  they  want 
them.  But  make  them  pay  for  such  serv- 
ice as  other  Americans  have  to. 

CHAirCBB    IN    the    LAST     12    MONTHS 

Mr.  President,  since  I  first  talked  on 
the  subject  well  over  a  year  ago,  certain 
adjustments  have  been  made  In  the  serv- 
ant program.  These  adjustments  were 
nrnde  over  a  protesting  Pentagon.  They 
were  made  at  the  insistence  of  Congress. 

First,  the  number  of  military  servants, 
was  cut  from  1,722  down  to  the  present 
level  of  675. 

Last  year  on  this  very  bill,  i  offered 
an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  up  to- 
day which  would  completely  eliminate 
all  military  servants.  Since  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  not  had  ». 
chance  to  study  this  issue,  a  compromise 
was  struck  reducing  the  level  to  218.  The  • 
vote  was  73  to  9  in  favor  of  reducing  the  • 
number   of   servants   to   218.    Unforto-: 
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nately,  In  conference  thl^  number  was 
raised  to  675.  I 

One  year  has  gone  by  tmd  the  com- 
mittee has  had  a  chance  to  consider  the 
issue.  TbereXore,  I  am  mow  proposing 
that  the  entire  program  be  eliminated. 
Late  in  1973  I  asked  thi  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  plans  to  phase  out  the 
servant  program.  The  Department  of 
Defense  replied  by  saying  that  they  will 
piirsue  consideration  of  all  practical  and 
appropriate  alternatives  within  the  level 
of  effort  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  do  not  coimt  on  the 
Pentagon  to  do  anything  more  in  this 
area.  It  is  up  to  Congress .    . 

In  the  interim,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  Issued  new  guidelines  about 
using  military  servants.  Ttiey  said  that 
servants  no  longer  will  be  allowed  to 
baby  sit,  take  care  of  pets,  repair  private 
furnishings,  repair  motoj  vehicles  or 
boats,  wash  and  Iron  faftnily  clothes, 
chauffeur  dependents  for  Hheir  persona] 
benefit. 

This  new  regulation  is  a  remarkable 
admission.  Only  last  year  the  Pentagon 
was  denying  that  any  of  these  things 
happened.  Now  they  hav*  revised  the 
regulations  to  prohibit  th^se  activities 
that  never  were  to  have  happened  in  the 
first  place.  i 

While  the  new  regulations  list  a  num- 
ber of  prohibitions,  the  list  of  approved 
j(*s  is  almost  open  ended.  Servants  still 
are  required  to  assist  In  pjl  phases  of 
party  planning  and  senioe.  They  still 
tend  bar  for  private  parties.  They  still 
chauffeur.  They  still  act  as  Ijutler  and  re- 
ceptionist. They  still  nm  efrrands.  They 
still  clean  house.  They  still,  do  the  laun- 
dry. And  except  for  the  Marine  Corps 
they  gtm  do  gardening.  In  i  other  words, 
they  still  are  servants.  V«ry  little  has 
changed.  ' 

And  of  course,  the  defcision  su  to 
whether  or  not  an  activity  Is  proper  un- 
der these  regulations  continues  to  remain 
the  discretionary  Judgment; of  the  officer 
giving  the  order.  i 

Mr.  President,  finally,  Jb  must  have 
the  strongest  military  force  !in  the  world. 
We  need  the  best  equipment,  the  best 
trained  trocqjs,  the  highest  toorale. 

The  use  of  servants  only  preserves  the 
ancient  vestiges  of  a  racist  class  system 
and  in  the  process  hurts  the  morale  of 
enlisted  men  who  take  pride  In  being  free 
men  fighting  for  a  free  country,  because, 
as  I  pointed  out  previously.  In  the  Navy, 
for  example,  these  personnfl  are  almost 
entirely  Filipinos.  The  Na^  has  effec- 
tively had  a  policy  of  ha«ng  Filipino 
servants.  They  consider  them  more  docile 
and  easier  to  use  as  servanfls — a  terribly 
racist  consequence. 

Some  of  these  enlisted  ftien  actually 
were  assigned  to  their  servant  duties 
even  though  the  program  U  supposed  to 
be  volmitary.  The  GAO  his  confirmed 
this  illegal  detailing.  ! 

We  could  propose  new  more  restrictive 
legislation  as  to  the  use  of  military  serv- 
ants. We  could  Insist  that  violators  of  the 
regulations  be  reprimanded.  We  could 
demand  that  only  volunteere  be  required 
to  serve  In  such  positions.  We  could  hope 
that  the  problems  will  recede  and  that 
the  Pentagon  will  do  a  bettfer  job  in  the 
future. 


But  all  of  these  alternatives  would  cir- 
cumvent the  basic  issue.  This  country 
should  not  be  In  the  servant  business. 
Generals  and  admirals  are  well  paid  ex- 
ecutives. They  are  no  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  leading  civilian  execu- 
tives in  the  business  world  or  In  Govern- 
ment. They  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  servants  if  they  want  them. 

They  have  special  out-of-pocket  party 
funds  of  up  to  $5,000  a  year  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  entertainment.  And 
many  bases  provide  contingency  funds 
for  such  occasions. 

Why  then  should  we  allow  this  dis- 
grace to  go  on  for  1  month  longer?  It 
should  be  stopped.  We  can  do  that  with  a 
positive  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  had  not  anticipated  hear- 
ing the  Senator.  Over  the  weekend  I  was 
told  that  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  has  a 
policy  of  longstanding,  I  am  sure,  of 
Filipinos  serving  midshipmen. 

If  this  is  true,  are  we  not  permitting  in 
at  least  that  branch  of  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment almost  the  suggestion  from 
the  opening  day  of  the  Navy  man's  career 
that  he  can  properly  expect  that  kind  of 
servant  to  be  his  reward  upon  the 
achievement  of  a  certain  rank?  But,  in 
the  meantime,  while  he  is  in  school  we 
will  provide  them  anjrway. 

If  this  practice  goes  on — I  would  hope 
it  does  not — in  other  military  academies, 
can  we  not  indicate  pretty  clearly  that  is 
what  he  can  expect  when  he  gets  four 
stars  if  you  treat  him  that  way  when  he 
is  Just  carrying  books? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  I  could  not  agree  more.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  a  corrupting  influence  on 
the  futiire  admirals  and  leaders  of  the 
Navy  of  this  country. 

What  is  more — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  more  than,  perhaps, 
any  Member  of  this  body  is  aware — It  is 
really  so  demeaning  to  the  men  them- 
selves who  are  serving  as  servants. 

The  fact  that  they  are  Filipinos,  the 
fact  that  they  are  a  group  that  Is  selected 
for  this  purpose,  makes  it  much  worse 
than  if  they  simply  took  rank  and  file  en- 
listed personnel,  bad  as  that  would  be, 
and  the  demeaning  effect  on  the  per- 
sonality and  on  the  life  of  these  men  who 
serve  In  this  capacity  is  one  that  I  think 
we  Just  cannot  esca]?e. 

Mr.  HART.  I  agree.  But  let  us  not  get 
led  over  a  cliff  on  that.  It  may  be  that 
the  Filipinos  could  not  be  happier,  as  we 
were  told  certain  other  groups  in  this 
country  could  not  have  been  hi^pler.  But, 
whether  happy  or  not,  let  us  get  rid  of 
this  practice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  We  have  a  number 
of  letters  from  enlisted  men  themselves: 
we  have  letters  from  the  OAO  confirming 
that  many  of  them  are  not  happy  at  all. 
Mauiy  resent  this  service.  They  feel  im- 
posed upon.  They  cannot  get  out  of  It 
without  having  their  career  In  the  Navy 
ruined  because  they  are  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  very  high  ranking  ofBcers. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
Mr.  STEJiNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 


minutes    to    the    Senator   from   South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  this  is  a  controversial  subject 
and  a  matter  that  is  greatly  misunder- 
stood. I  wish  to  make  a  few  points  here 
which  I  think  might  clarify  the  situation 
to  some  extent. 

Present  law  limits  the  services  of  en- 
listed aides  to  official  duties  of  the  re- 
spective general  or  flag  ranking  officer. 

Next,  all  segments  of  society  have  per- 
sonnel to  perform  certain  supportive 
fimctions  necessary  to  various  positions 
For  instance,  the  Congress  has  stajf 
members  to  assist  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  receiving  visi- 
tors. 

High  officials  of  executive  agencies 
have  aides  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
their  duties.  Businessmen  and  attorneys 
have  aides  to  assist  in  various  duties. 
Ambassadors  and  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers have  aides  who  assist  in  providing 
services  to  visitors,  both  foreign  na- 
tionals and  American  citlaens. 

I  oppose  enlisted  aides  being  used  for 
personal  matters,  but  I  feel  that  many  of 
our  higher  ranking  officials,  certain 
three-  and  four-star  generals  and  ad- 
mirals, need  aides  of  some  description  to 
perform  essential  duties. 

I  would  ask  the  question:  If  enlisted 
aides  are  eliminated,  then  is  it  planned 
to  eliminate  officer  aides  next? 

Three-  and  four-star  generals  have 
served  a  long  time  before  they  attain  this 
rank.  They  have  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities. They  are  corps  commanders, 
Army  commanders  or  have  several  armies 
under  them,  and  it  would  not  seem  in- 
advisable to  allow  these  people  to  have 
an  enlisted  aide  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them,  to  relieve  them  of  certain  duties 
that  they  would  have  to  perform  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  enlisted  aides  can  usu- 
ally perform  these  functions  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  civilians  or  high-ranking  mili- 
tary personnel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  men 
in  uniform  not  perform  these  duties.  But 

1  heard  an  aide  say  once  that  the  greatest 
experience  he  had  was  being  around  a 
four-star  general;  that  he  learned  more 
than  he  would  have  learned  In  college: 
and  he  performed  duties  that  helped  him 
throughout  his  career.  Merely  the  asso- 
ciation with  these  people,  and  in  assist- 
ing them  and  relieving  them  of  details  in 
performing  fimctions  that  the  general 
would  have  had  to  do  without  the  aide, 
was  of  tremendous  beneflt  to  the  general 
and  also  tremendous  beneflt  to  the  aide. 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  aides  ought 
to  be  personal  aides,  so  to  speak.  But  they 
ought  to  have  official  duties.  However, 
they  need  these  people,  they  need  some 
enlisted  aides,  and  they  need  officer  aides, 
too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
we  are  getting  more  for  our  money  In 
taking  some  of  these  details  from  the 
shoulders  of  these  3-  and  4-star  generals 
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and  admirals  than  if  we  were  to  make 
them  do  these  things  Uiemselves. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a  good 
Investment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  working 
people  and  degrading  people.  What  bet- 
ter association  could  they  have  than  an 
issodation  with  these  Intelligent  people 
who  worked  their  way  up  the  ladder  for 
30  years;  hlgWy  educated  people,  peo- 
ple who  make  decisions  that  affect  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people;  people 
who  give  orders  upon  which  thousands 
and  thousands  of  troops  will  march  at 
the  giving  of  those  orders. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  be  rea- 
sonable about  this  matter  and  not  say 
that  no  general  and  no  admiral  can 
have  anybody  to  sisslst  him  to  perform 
certain  duties  which  would  leave  him 
free  to  do  the  big  things  and  make  the 
big  decisions  and  perform  the  big  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

This  is  partly  a  ceremonial  function 
that  these  men  perform  as  an  aide.  This 
comes  down  from  George  Washington, 
the  first  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Continental  Army.  He  had  these  per- 
quisites, and  every  succeeding  general 
or  admiral  in  a  comparable  place  or 
something  below  that  comparable  place 
of  George  Washington  has  had  those 
perquisites.  They  have  official  duties  to 
perform,  they  have  official  entertain- 
ment to  perform.  I  am  not  making  ex- 
cuses for  them.  You  are  not  going  to 
pollute  them,  not  this  easily  anyway. 

But  this  is  a  part  of  the  protocol.  I 
am  not  very  familiar  with  it.  I  am  not  a 
general,  and  I  have  not  been  aroimd 
many  generals,  but  I  know  this  is  a  part 
of  the  protocol.  It  is  a  part  of  the  per- 
quisites of  these  higher  officers — smd, 
by  the  way,  they  are  mighty  scarce 
down  in  Mississippi.  We  have  only  two 
down  there.  So  this  Is  not  a  local  matter 
with  me  at  all.  We  have  some  training 
bases  for  the  Air  Force,  Army  and  Navy; 
they  have  a  lot  of  sunshiny  days  down 
there.  But  this  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
this  amendment  just  totally  knocks  all 
of  them  out,  abolishes  them  as  if  it  were 
something  evil  and  sinful,  which  it  is  not 
at  all. 

This  aide  service  is  something  which 
encourages  the  wives  to  carry  out  their 
part  all  during  these  military  careers, 
and  they  do  have  an  essential  part.  It 
encourages  them  to  perform  their  func- 
tions In  the  hopeful  expectation  of  these 
promotions  coming  in  time,  and  that 
they  will  have  some  of  the  things  that 
go  with  the  promotions. 

We  can  argue  here  till  doomsday 
about  the  nimibers,  but  my  point  is,  let 
us  not  Just  aboUsh  an  institution.  I  do 
not  know;  I  would  settle  for  some  nimi- 
ber.  But  I  really  do  not  want  to  see  this 
thing  Just  abolished  as  if  it  were  a 
punishment  on  the  military. 

By  the  way,  all  these  men  are  not 
friends  of  mine,  but  with  aU  the  shift- 
tog  around  and  everything  all  of  a  sud- 
den, we  had  to  have  a  new  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  called 
for  a  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
*nd  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  any 
^re  favorably  Impressed  than  I  have 
been  with  the  new  men  who  were  sent  in 


to  311  those  highly  responsible  roles. 
Their  training  started  away  back.  One 
was  a  nonacademy  man,  made  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

All  their  record  of  attainment,  their 
reasoning — I  remember  what  Senator 
Carl  Hayden  told  me  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate.  He  ssiid: 

Spend  your  first  two  years  learning  how  to 
be  a  Senator. 

They  have  spent  all  these  20-odd  years 
learning  how  to  be  top  officers,  and  I  was 
proud  of  them  and  I  predict  for  both 
outstanding  accomplishments. 

Now  the  Senator  would  come  along 
and  Jerk  the  rug  out  from  imder  them 
here,  and  they  would  not  have  anything 
to  help  them  carry  on.  Every  Senator  on 
this  fioor  who  hsis  taken  part  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill  has  had  an  aide  here 
with  him,  if  not  two  or  three.  Wliy?  We 
have  to  have  them.  That  is  why  they 
are  here.  They  perform  a  highly  im- 
portant fimctlon.  A  Senator  who  tries  to 
do  everything  himself  is  not  much  of  a 
Senator. 

We  have  some  abuse  of  this  privilege, 
but  all  of  our  officers,  now,  are  going  to 
have  to  do  all  this  entertaining  and  all 
this  protocol  and  everything  else,  and 
if  their  wives  have  to  do  it  all,  we  are 
going  to  finci  a  great  letdown — a  great 
letdown,  a  di^nution  of  interest  and  in 
the  attractiveness  of  the  office. 

I  Just  hope  the  Senate  wiU  not  adopt 
this  amendment.  Let  us  not  kill  this 
thing  that  does  have  a  meaning — not 
much  to  us,  maybe,  but  it  certainly 
means  a  lot  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  18  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  9  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  that  much  time.  I  would 
like  to  just  go  back  over,  briefly,  the  his- 
tory of  this  particular  effort  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  because  I  think  he 
has  made  a  very  diligent  effort  here,  and 
he  has  pointed  out  some  flaws  in  the  sys- 
tem as  it  previously  existed. 

Until  December  1972,  there  were  1,722 
enlisted  aides  assigned  in  all  services.  In 
May  of  1973.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
reduced  the  authorization  to  1,245,  to  be 
effective  March  1,  1974. 

In  consideration  of  the  flscal  year  1974 
authorization  bill,  there  was  a  celling  es- 
tablished of  1,105  aides.  I  believe  that 
was  in  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Finally,  In  tbe  House  report  accom- 
panied by  the  authorization  bill,  a  fiscal 
year  1974  ceiling  of  675  was  established 
by  Congress.  That  was  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  House  commit- 
tee number  of  1,105  and  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  which  contained 
an  effective  ceiling  of  218. 

So  right  now.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  ceiling  of  675.  This  represents  a  reduc- 
tion in  an  18-month  period,  of  61  percent, 
or  1.047.  The  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  now  proposed 
is  not  an  effort  to  reduce  it  further;  it 
is  an  effort  to  knock  it  completely  out. 


down  to  zero,  down  to  not  one  single 
enlisted  aide  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  hopefully  will 
be  confirmed  in  the  next  few  days.  We 
had  him  before  the  committee  today. 
Not  one  single  aide  for  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  not  one  single  aide  for 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  not 
one  single  aide  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  who  is  now  in  the  hospital. 
So  this  is  not  an  effort  to  effect  a  reduc- 
tion, but  an  effort  to  go  down  to  zero. 
I  think  that  is  something  the  Senate 
should  keep  in  mind. 

One  thing  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said,  and  I  would  like  some  clarification 
on  this  particular  point  because  it  is 
contradictory  to  the  amendment  itself, 
is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
pool,  with  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
it,  to  perform  these  duties. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  which  would 
provide  exactly  that.  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  language  of  the  Senate  com- 
promise last  year,  which  was  approved 
overwhelmingly,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
resulted  in  a  dramatic  reduction  from 
the  House-proposed  number  of  1,105 
down  to  a  compromise  in  conference  of 
675. 

This  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  I  shall  offer  after  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  would  be 
the  exact  amendment  passed  last  year 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  73  to  9. 1  think 
it  would  comply  with  the  effort  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  reduce  to  a  great  degree  the 
abuse  that  has  obviously  taken  place,  but 
not  seek  to  go  completely  down  to  zero, 
because  there  are  certain  cases,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  enumer- 
ated, where  enlisted  aides  are  essential 
and  necessary. 

I  am  not  defending  the  present  num- 
ber or  the  age-old  practice,  but  I  am 
saying,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  said,  that  we  need  to  have  some  kind 
of  pool  here,  and  this  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  provide  for  a  ceiling  of  218. 
This,  as  I  say,  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld7  Maybe  we  can  work 
somethlxig  out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Prior  to  oxir  discus- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor,  we  had  an  infor- 
mal discussion,  and  I  told  the  Senator  I 
was  reluctant  to  modify  my  amendment 
In  accordance  with  his  suggestion.  But  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  modify 
the  pending  amendment  a  little  to  pro- 
vide that  there  be  a  pool  out  of  which 
these  men  could  be  assigned  for  specific 
purposes  to  assist  with  entertainment 
functions  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  these  men 
are  assigned  to  a  particular,  specific  ad- 
miral or  general,  and  assigned  to  him  as 
a  man-servant,  for  4.  or  5,  or  6  years,  or 
even  more.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  what  is 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  ssnstem. 
I  see  the  Senator's  objections,  and  I 
realize  there  are  heavy  entertainment 
responsibilities,  and  so  forth,  but  it  would 
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seem  to  me  that  If  we  could  agree  on  a 
pool,  we  might  have  quite  a  different  sit- 
uation tlian  with  the  present  problem 
of  an  admiral  more  or  less  awnlns,  in  ef- 
fect, an  aide.  | 

I  might  point  out  also  do  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  this  Hide  does  not 
perform  the  kind  of  fiinctions  our  staff 
assistants  do.  The  admirals  have  cap- 
tains; lieutenant  comman(]ers,  and  full 
lieutenants  to  do  the  speech  writing, 
the    clerical    work,    the   lAail    answer- 
ing, and  so  forth.  That  ofQolal  service  to 
me  is  fine:  no  one  objects!  to  that.  We 
are  talking  about  washing  the  dishes, 
cleaning  the  house,  gardening,  chauf- 
feuring,  and  that  type  of  reeponsibility. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thinJc  the  Senator  pre- 
sents a  good  argiunent,  ancll  do  not  of- 
fer any  rebuttal  to  it.  I  woul^  like  to  take 
a  look  at  any  kind  of  modification  lan- 
guage the  Senator  might  have,  and  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.    ] 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  ^he  Senator. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President^  in  conclud- 
ing my  brief  remarks,  pertiaps  we  can 
get  together  on  some  kind  of  language 
that  would  be  satisfactory.  Ttie  substitute 
that  I  had  planned  to  off  or  would  cut 
the  overall  ceiling  down   l|o  218.  This 
would  be  a  reduction,  a  subst<uitiai  reduc- 
tion, from  the  present  nuipber  of  675. 
and  I  think  that  it  would  accomphsh  the 
purpose  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  in  mind  without  necessarily  slapping 
in  the  face  every  high-ranking  general 
and  admiral  that  we  have  i«  the  service 
today.  I  would  certainly  agree  to  look  at 
any  other  language  the  Senator  from 
^Wisconsin  (Mr.  PxoxiiiRE)  n|lghthavein 
■  id  for  that  purpose. 

this  time,  linless  someohe  wants  me 
to  yieW  to  them,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so.x^therwise  I  would  likje  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  just  act- 
ing on  the  spur  of  the  moiiient  here,  I 
commend  the  Senator  frori  Wisconsin 
for  being  willing  to  do  som^hing  about 
this  tiling,  stopping  short  (jf  cutting  it 
out  altogether.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  two  of  them  together,  have  made 
a  mighty  appealing  suggestion  to  me. 
To  give  them  a  chance  to  go  to  work  on 
the  language,  we  might  ha^te  a  quorum 
call  here,  to  be  charged  to  eaich  side,  and 
if  they  disagree  on  any  l^guage,  we 
could  let  the  matter  go  over  |mtil  tomor- 
row; and  if  they  have  not  Agreed,  then 
we  woiild  have  10  minutes  t^  a  side  and 
then  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President.  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  that  request  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  such  time  as 
he  may  need  to  make  his  proposition. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  temporarily  wlttohold.  as  I 
understand  It,  there  are  twb  concerns. 
One  is  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  airmen  who  will  be  put 
Into  a  pool  to  do  certain  things  for  high- 
ranking  officers.  That  is  a  numerical 
problem.  The  second  prollem  la  to 
make  It  clear  that  those  functions  shall 
not  be  assigned  to  them,  such  as.  for 
example,  cutting  grass  or  w&^ilng  dishes 


That  is  the  second  aspect. 


attempt  to  respond  to  both  o  thero 


hope  they 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  for  a  call  of 
the  quorum? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
state  it  this  way,  If  I  may  restate  It.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  esujh  side. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  withhold 
for  a  moment?  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  while  the  two  Senators 
are  conferring. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.   I  probably   wiU 
not  take  that  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  understand  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  relative  to  the 
various  tasks  to  be  assigned  to  enlisted 
men.  While  I  recognize  that  the  GAO 
has  discovered,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly — and  I  do  not  have  the  faith  in 
that  office  that  some  of  my  other  col- 
lec^ues  have — ^that  not  all  the  enlisted 
pec^le  volunteer — in  fact,  I  know  that 
they  do  not — I  would  like  to  say  that  my 
experience  shows  most  of  these  jobs  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  enlisted  men  who 
like  to  moonlight — not  Just  moonlight 
for  the  extra  buck  that  might  be  in  It, 
but  for  the  extra  good  food,  the  occa- 
sional "nip"  that  can  be  had  on  the  side, 
and  the  chance  to  serve  someone  they 
may  have  great  respect  for  and  wsuit  to 
serve. 

I  would  hate  to  see  language  come 
out  that  would  preclude  enlisted  men 
from  accepting  an  offer  made  by  a  gen- 
eral officer,  an  offer  that  would  mean  not 
only  a  little  more  prestige  in  the  ranks 
but  also  a  little  more  income  for  him. 

I  believe  that  this  should  be  pretty 
much  left  up  to  the  enlisted  men.  While 
it  is  probably  true  that  some  swe  sissigned, 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  these 
jobs  are  eagerly  sought  trfter.  So  that  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  make  it  impos- 
sible for  an  enlisted  man  who,  in  effect, 
wants  to  moonlight  like  that,  to  be  able 
to  do  so. 

These  are  ttie  only  comments  I  have 
to  make  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  on  my 
time — and  I  will  yield  myself  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

Mr,  (jOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It, 
these  are  not  moonlighters  In  the  sense 
ttiat  they  get  extra  money  by  working  for 
a  general  or  an  admiral.  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  that.  That  should  be  en- 
couraged. That  Is  a  good  way  for  an 
enlisted  man  to  pick  up  some  extra 
money  and  enables  the  general  or  the 
admiral  to  get  the  help  that  they  may 
need.  That  is  good. 

What  I  object  to,  and  what  the  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  prevent,  Is  the  per- 
manent, full-time  assignment  of  an  en- 
listed man  to  a  general  or  an  admiral. 
Many    of    these    enlisted    men    serve 


throughout  their  naval  or  military  ca- 
reers working  simply  as  a  servant  and 
that  is  all  they  do.  That  is  their  full- 
time  job. 

It  is  that  kind  of  thing  that  Is  wrong 
especially  when  they  belong  to  a  particu- 
lar general  or  a  particular  admiral  and 
are  assigned  to  them  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

What  we  are  trying  to  work  out  is  a 
pool  so  that  when  these  men  are  as- 
signed, it  will  be  on  a  temporary  basts 
and  for  a  particular  function.  In  addi- 
tion, any  time  a  general  or  an  admiral 
wants  to  hire  extra  assistance,  of  course 
he  is  free  to  do  that  with  the  enlisted 
personnel.  There  is  nothing  In  this 
Eimendment  that  would  prevent  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  assurance.  However,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  question.  What 
would  it  do  to  the  Filipinos  who  now 
serve  the  White  House  and  the  Naval 
Academy?  This  is  a  full-time  job  with 
them  although  they  carry  enlisted  rank. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  right. 
That  is  another  problem.  But  they  would 
not  be  assigned  by  this  amendment,  be- 
cause they  are  not  on  the  permanent 
staff  of  a  general  or  an  admiral. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  correct, 
but  they  are  on  the  permanent  staff  of 
our  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Commander  In 
Chief  is  not  covered  by  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  fairness 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  before  he 
arrived  in  the  Chamber  I  had  expressed 
some  dismay,  I  guess,  that  we  still  do 
that  and  provide  those  facilities.  I  hope 
sooner  or  later  that  we  wUl  fix  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
understanding  that  the  time  will  be 
charged  to  each  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
withhold  that  for  a  moment.  And  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOIT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  Senator's  sielding 
to  me.  As  you  know  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  cer- 
tainly want  our  Armed  Forces  to  be  sec- 
ond to  no  nation  in  the  world.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  retain  our  military 
strength.  However,  where  fat  exists, 
whether  in  the  military  or  In  one  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  must  eliminate  that  fat.  To 
have  unnecessary  expenditures  in  any 
department  of  Government,  I  believe, 
weakens  our  defense  system. 

We  have  a  Defense  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  of  approximately  $87 
billion  and  personnel  costs  are  estimated 
to  Increase  under  that  budget  from  57  to 
58  percent. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  continued 
increase  in  the  .cost  of  personnel.  It  seems 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  to  look  into 
every  departmeot  of  Qovemment  and  see. 

■  1  »     ■      'I'tn    '-      ■'.      '■-  .  •    ^ 
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where  we  cap  eliminate  waste.  That 
^ould  includie  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  have  merit.  While  I 
would  hope  that  some  compromise  will 
be  reached  on  the  matter,  a  compromise 
that  will  be  carried  to  the  other  body  by 
the  conference  committee  and  not  be 
weakened  in  conference,  I  see  no  more 
need  for  the  military  to  have  servants 
than  top  officials  in  the  civilian  part  of 
the  Government. 

I  would  therefore  hope  that  we  can 
eliminate  the  concept  of  any  Govern- 
ment official  having  servants  at  taxpay- 
ers expense. 

I  therefore  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  argument  that  he  has 
made  here.  While  I  hate  to  disagree  with 
the  leadership  of  my  own  committee, 
I  am  inclined  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  unless 
some  compromise  Is  reached. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — because  I  imder- 
stand  that  with  the  time  limitation,  I 
have  to  do  so  in  order  to  modify  my 
amendment — to  modify  my  amendment 
to  add  at  the  end  the  following  clause : 

Except  for  218  such  enlisted  men  assigned 
on  a  temporary  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  meet  official  responsibilities. 

What  that  would  do  would  be  to  com- 
promise with  the  suggestion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  the  notion  that  there  would  still 
be  218  men  available;  but  they  would 
not  be  assigned  to  specific,  particular 
admirals  or  generals.  They  woiild  simply 
be  available  to  be  assigned  on  a  tem{x>- 
rary  basis  to  meet  official  and  I  stress 
official  responsibilities.  That  would  meet 
my  principal  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  If  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  might 
indicate  whether  they  would  press  for 
this  amendment  that  Is  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  \^^sconsln  or 
whether  it  might  be  compromised  away 
in  the  conference  between  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees  al- 
ways press.  In  every  way  they  know  how, 
for  the  Senate  biU  as  passed,  and  that 
Includes  all  amendments — big  and  small 
and  important — and  all  amendments  «u* 
important.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  I  could  assure  the 
Senator  any  further. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  With  that 
assurance,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
dlstlnguishetj  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  expressed  my  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the 
amehdment?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  wishes  to  yield 


back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senators 
have  worked  out  not  a  compromise  but 
a  very  fine  amendment  that  has  some 
substance,  and  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  of 
the  coauthors  of  the  amendment  their 
concept,  their  intentions,  their  definition 
of  "official  duty." 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  bur- 
den of  entertainment,  much  of  which  is 
official.  But  there  is  also  the  casual  house 
servant  activity  that  some  of  these  men 
heretofore  have  been  engaged  in,  such  as 
cutting  the  grass. 

We  know  human  nature,  and  It  might 
be  that  a  general  would  feel  that  he  is 
going  to  have  friends  in  tonight  and  the 
grass  has  to  be  cut  this  afternoon,  and 
that  is  pretty  official.  That  is  not  my 
notion  of  the  function  and  the  purpose 
of  any  man  in  the  military.  That  gentle- 
man can  do  what  some  of  us  do — hire  a 
man  or,  as  others  do,  cut  the  grass  him- 
self. If  he  is  faced  with  big  decisions,  he 
has  to  let  the  grass  wait. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  question.  I  think  the  clarifica- 
tion will  be  of  great  help  in  providing 
for  an  amendment  that  means  some- 
thing and  is  effective. 

I  would  say,  for  example,  that  official 
business  and  official  responsibilities 
would  refer  to  aitertalnment  at  parties 
which  are  official  parties,  to  which  other 
officials  are  invited,  not  private  parties. 
I  would  say  that  chauffeuring  would  be 
an  official  responsibility  that  would  be 
necessary  and  prc^jer.  But  duties  such 
as  cleaning  the  house  or  doing  the  laim- 
dry  or  doing  gardening  or  serving  at 
strictly  private  parties  Is  obviously  and 
clearly  not  official. 

Mr.  HART.  When  the  Senator  Indi- 
cated that  chauffeuring  would  be  offi- 
cial, he  intended  to  refer  to  chauffeuring 
the  officer  around,  not  the  family. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  Chauffeur- 
ing the  officer  on  his  official  duties,  not 
chauffeuring  anybody  else  in  the  family 
and  not  chauffeuring  the  officer  for  pur- 
poses not  related  to  the  officer's  duties. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  thing  whittled  away  Just  by  colloquy 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  We  still  live 
in  a  time  when  someone  has  to  cut  the 
grass.  That  may  be  what  is  the  matter 
with  America  now,  that  too  many  of  us 
want  the  other  fellow  to  cut  the  grass 
and  wash  the  dishes. 

I  see  the  electric  dishwashers.  All  one 
has  to  do  Is  to  press  a  button.  How  Is 
anyone  going  to  help  at  an  official  func- 
tion if  we  are  going  to  exclude  washing 
the  dishes? 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  whittle  this 
away.  This  language  has  a  meaning.  No 
one  has  to  go  into  the  Army  now.  They 
are  all  volunteers.  That  Is  true  of  the 
other  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  If  any 


of  these  functions  are  performed  at  an 
official  affair  of  any  kind,  or  for  such  an 
affair,  obviously  the  Senator  is  correct. 
Someone  has  to  serve  the  drinks  and 
wash  the  dishes  and  clean  up,  serve  the 
food,  prepare  the  food  for  ofBcial  func- 
tions. All  of  that  would  be  official.  But 
If  this  Is  done  simply  for  the  officer  and 
his  family,  and  personal  friends,  I  would 
say  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments.  The  officer  and  his  family 
are  free  to  hire  outside  help,  or  they  can 
do  it  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  modification 
meets  the  only  really  legitimate  require- 
ment that  the  admiral  or  the  general 
may  have  for  a  servant,  because  he  has 
extraordinary  responsibilities,  and  un- 
der those  circumstances  the  military 
servant  should  be  authorized  to  serve. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  Is  going  to  be  almost 
Impossible  for  us  to  define  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  precise  nature  of  every 
detail  as  to  what  Is  official,  but  I  think 
that  the  spirit  of  this  dialog  certainly 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  would 
think  that,  looking  at  legislative  history, 
the  momentum  that  this  particular  move 
has  had  over  the  past  2  years,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  do  well  to  in- 
terpret this  strictly,  so  that  it  does  not 
become  an  excuse  for  one  loophole  after 
another. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  a  let- 
ter from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  K.  Brehm  to  Chairman  H^bibt 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Brehm  hidicates  in  his  letter 
some  of  the  alternatives  that  have  been 
looked  at  and  says  that  there  is  an  effort 
in  DOD  to  go  hato  this. 

Rather  than  trying  to  define  precisely 
the  word  "official,"  we  should  leave  that 
to  the  judgment  of  the  DOD  and  let  them 
consider  the  dialog  that  has  taken  place 
here  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  genuine 
interest  In  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Mr.  William  K*.  Brehm,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  dated  P^bru- 
ary  4,  1974,  to  Chairman  Hubert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretart  or  Detxnsi:, 
Washington,  DC,  February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
Chairman.    Committee    on   Armed    Services, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC, 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  la  to  advise  you 
of  the  current  status  of  the  enlisted  aide 
program.  Although  the  Congress  has  already 
slgnlflcantly  reduced  the  aide  program   by 
establlslUng  a  celling  of  676  aides,  we  have 
reviewed  the  program  to  try  to  Identify  al- 
ternatives that  could  feasibly  reduce  further 
the  nvunber  of  enlisted  aides. 

In  December  1972,  there  were  1722  enlisted 
aides  assigned  in  all  Senlces.  In  May  1973, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reduced  the  authcMl- 
zatlon  to  1246,  to  be  effecUve  March  1.  1974. 
The  HASC.  In  Its  consideration  of  the  FT 
1974  Authorization  BUI,  established  a  celling 
of  1106  aides.  Finally,  in  the  Conference  R«- 
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port  accompaxiylng  the  Authorization  Bill,  a 
FY  1974  celling  of  676  wwt  e6t|ibllahe<l  by  tbe 
Congrees.  In  sum.  the  number  of  enlisted 
aides  Is  being  reduced  by  1047  or  81%  over 
an  18-month  period.  Under  tbe  1106  oeUlng 
established  by  your  Committee,  all  generals 
and  admirals  occupying  piibllc  quarters 
would  have  had  at  least  on^  enlisted  aide. 
Under  the  675  celling,  it  wUl  pot  be  possible 
to  authorise  one  aide  to  each'  general  or  ad- 
miral occupying  public  quarters. 

Our  review  reafflrmad  thai  the  majority 
of  public  quarters  occupied  ky  general  and 
flag  officers  are  old  and  large,  and  assist- 
ance Is  required  for  their  cafe  and  upkeep. 
Also,  many  general  and  flag  odcer  represen- 
tational requirements  are  si4ch  that  these 
officers  need  assistance.  The  9ASC  report  on 
the  TT  74  Authorization  Bill  recognized  the 
validity  of  both  of  these  requirements.  Along 
with  essential  external  representations,  gen- 
erals and  admirals  seek  to  etibance  morale 
and  interpersonal  communications  within 
the  military  community  by  tkoetlng  appro- 
priate social  gatherings.  Thes*  functions  re- 
quire assistance  In  quarters  The  basic  prob- 
lem Is  how  best  to  provide  the  required  as- 
sistance. Our  review  concluded  that  enlisted 
aides  can  best  provide  this  >upport.  Com- 
patibility with  military  environment,  •Texl- 
billty  In  work  scbediUing.  and  adaptability  -x> 
varied  duties  are  the  more  obvious  advan- 
tages of  using  enlisted  aides.  The  uncertain 
availability  of  qualified  personnel  on  the 
civilian  market  and  the  inherent  limitations 
regarding  irregular  workloads  »nd  knowledge 
of  military  ciucoms,  protocol  and  procedures 
make  th«  use  of  clTllian  pemnnel  leas  ad- 
vantageous. In  arriving  at  thle  general  con- 
clusion, altemaUves  for  reduqing  the  n»mi- 
ber  of  enlisted  aides  have  b^n  considered. 
These  alternatives  Included:  (f)  replacement 
of  old  and  large  quarters,  (2 J  use  of  civil- 
ian personnel  including  Ctvlj  Service,  and 
(3)  personal  hire  by  general*  and  admirals 
through  an  increased  compensation  system. 
Replacement  of  the  old  and  large  genersU/ 
flag  officer  public  quarters  is  pot  a  realistic 
approach.  It  would  be  extremaly  oostly,  take 
considerable  time  to  accompli$li.  and  would 
not  result  in  an  immedUte  reduction  in 
number  of  aides.  Also,  the  lioD  recognizee 
that  primary  efforts  should  bb  directed  to- 
ward providing  family  housing  for  famUles 
of  enlisted  personnel  and  Junior  officers. 

The  employment  of  Civil  Service  person 
nel  is  a  possible  approach  slnte  there  la  no 
known  legal  bar  to  their  employment  as 
aides.  Within  the  level  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  we  plan  to  explor*  further  the 
practicality  of  using  Civil  Service  personnel 
(perhaps  wage  board  employees)  in  lieu  of 
enlisted  aides.  In  examining  t^ls  option,  we 
will  seek  to  determine  the  type  of  duties  that 
could  best  be  performed  by  oi^Ulan  person- 
nel. In  addition,  consideration  will  be  given 
to  expanded  use,  as  appropriate,  of  direct- 
hire  or  Indirect-hire  foreign  :natlonal  em- 
ployees in  lieu  of  military  Inllsted  aides 
overseas.  Should  this  course  of] action  be  de- 
termined feasible,  we  would,  of  course  seek 
the  prior  approval  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Commttteee. 

The  personal  hire  of  Individuals  by  gen- 
eral/flag officers  who  would  be  compensated 
with  a  personal  money  allowa|ice  or  by  re- 
imbursement also  has  some  potential  This 
would  require  specific  statutory  authority 
Consideration  wUl  be  given  to  requesting 
such  sututory  authority  when  the  practl- 
cauty  of  using  civUians,  as  diacussed  above 
has  been  determined. 

In  summary,  general  and  Hag  offlc«t«  In 
public  quarters  often  need  assistance  to 
care  for  those  qiiarters  and  t«  meet  repre- 
sentational responsibilities.  WliUe  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  reasonable  actions  that  can 
be  taken  immediately  to  reduc*  the  number 
of  enlisted  aides  beyond  the  8i  %  reduction 
already   in   progress,   there   mi^t  be   other 
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means  of  reducing  enlisted  aides  that  can  be 
implemented  In  the  future.  DoD  will  pur- 
sue consideration  of  all  practical  and  ap- 
propriate alternatives  within  the  level  ot 
effort  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

WnxzAic  K.  Brxhm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senators 
suggestion  is  very  reasonable,  except  that 
I  would  not  want  to  leave  this  completely 
to  the  judgment  of  the  DOD,  based  on 
past  performance,  because  they  did  pro- 
vide regulations  that  no  servants  will  any 
longer  be  allowed  to  babysit,  take  care 
of  pets,  but  they  permit  them  to  do 
laundry  and  gardening  and  clean  house. 
The  spirit  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  that  "offlcisJ"  be 
construed  strictly,  would  eliminate  the 
kind  of  functions  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, unless  they  are  directly  connected 
with  an  official  party  or  affair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  to 
determine  what  an  official  party  or  af- 
fair is.  I  do  believe  that  the  legislative 
history  indicates  the  Senator's  intention 
in  this  matter,  and  it  is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  has  been  put  on  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  expects 
a  rather  studious  approach  to  this  matter 
and  that  frivolous  activity  is  to  be  cut 
out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  wUI  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdxbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfitld),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIwtyrs), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakx- 
MAN) ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tmmrr) ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BpfTsgK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
droHCH),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symincton),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monvali) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttr*)   would  voti» 

"yea."        

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakik), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 


ixr),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Javits)  .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Buxmoh) 
are  absent  attending  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  4,  as  follows : 
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YXAS— 73 

Aboureek 

Pong 

Nelson 

AUen 

Oravel 

N\mn 

Allan 

Orlffin 

Pastora 

Bayh 

Qumey 

Pearson 

Beau 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Blden 

Haakell 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Helms 

RIbicoS 

Byrd. 

Rollings 

Roth 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Hxighes 

Scott, 

case 

Hiimphrey 

WUl  lam  L 

ChUea 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Clark 

Johnston 

Stennls 

cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Domenlcl 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Metoalf 

Tower 

Bagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

WUllams 

Ervln 

Muskle 

NATS— 4 

Young 

Fannin 

Hansen 

McClure 

Ooldwater 

NOT  VOTING — 33 

Baker 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

BarUett 

Ful  bright 

MonUale 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Buckley 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Church 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Proxmirk's  amendment  No. 
1370,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1378 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

Thi  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21.  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  foUows: 

"Sic.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  reaearch, 
testing, . .  .'• 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  ask  the  clerk  to  reread  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  is  an  Important  one. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  30  and  21,  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Itec.  703.  Notwltlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  research,  test- 
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ing,  and/or  evaluation  of  poisonous  gases, 
radioactive  materials,  poisonous  chemicals, 
biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents  upon 
dogs." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
tak*  just  a  few  minutes.  I  am  offering 
tills  amendment,  because  there  Is  a  hue 
and  cry  In  this  country  protesting  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  doing  in 
relation  to  testing  and  evaluating 
poisonous  gases,  radioactive  material, 
poisonous  chemicals,  germ  warfare 
agents,  and  nerve  gas  on  dogs.  The  mili- 
tary branches  are  continuing  to  use  dogs 
extensively  in  "gas  test  programs"  even 
tbough  the  public  and  Congress  have 
complained  about  such  research. 

Now  the  U.S.  Army.  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md.,  is  advertising  for  450  beagle  pup- 
pies to  be  used  to  test  poison  gases. 

I  want  to  say.  Jocularly,  that  I  served 
an  administration  in  which  beagle  pup- 
pies were  in  the  news.  I  remember  when 
the  President  was  scolded  for  picking 
one  up  by  the  ears.  Here  the  Pentagon 
is  using  them  for  testing  of  poisonous 
gases  or  other  materliUs. 

Now  I  will  be  more  serious. 

An  Army  spokesman  has  replied  to 
complaints  about  the  Edgewood  Arsensd 
use  of  beagle  puppies  by  saj^ing,  "The 
dogs  will  not  be  exposed  to  nerve  gas." 
The  Issue  is  not  whether  the  dogs  will  be 
used  to  test  war  chemicals  or  not.  The 
issue  is  the  appalling  nature  of  the  suf- 
fering which  the  dogs  must  experience 
in  tests  of  radioactivity  and  other  "non- 
weapon"  poisonous  gases. 

Beagles  have  frequently  been  used  In 
various  kinds  of  gas  tests  by  the  U.S. 
Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force.  Just  last  fall 
the  Air  Force  advertised  their  Intent  to 
purchase  a  supply  of  beagles  to  test  the 
"efTects  of  fiuorocarbons.  frezone.  me- 
yl  hydrazine,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
hydrogen  cyanide."  All  of  the  animals  will 
be  tested  with  these  pois(»ious  gases 
until  they  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  fumes.  Why  beagles?  The  answer 
given  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
that  they  are  an  "inexpensive,  purebred 
animal." 

Well,  now,  I  may  be  a  poor  witness  for 
this  case,  because  I  am  prejudiced,  but 
I  had  a  beagle  and  her  name  was  "Lady," 
and  I  am  not  about  restdy  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  let  Lady's  name  be 
desecrated  by  the  U.S.  Army's  testing  of 
poisonous  gases  on  beagle  dogs. 

Furthermore,  it  is  just  an  outright 
shame  that  the  Army  and  the  Defense 
Department  continue  this  kind  of  in- 
humane practice.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
humane  slaughter  bill  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  remember 
protests  saying  they  could  not  have  that 
kind  of  legislation,  that  you  just  could 
not  change  what  was  going  on  In  the 
slaughterhouse;  but  we  did. 

I  hope  to  get  the  Senate  to  remind 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  other 
branches  of  the  service  that  there  are 
better  ways  of  testing  gases  and  radio- 


active particles  than  doing  it  upon  dogs 
that  art!  the  pets  of  millions  of  children 
and  their  families  in  this  coimtry. 

The  DOD  argues  that  its  testing  pro- 
cedure is  humane.  It  says  that  the  dogs 
are  "debarked"  before  the  experiments 
tl^irough  "a  simple  operation  in  which  a 
small  piece  of  cartilage  is  removed  from 
their  vocal  cords."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
elminating  the  dog's  ability  to  bark  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  dogs  or  for  the  sake 
of  the  laboratory  technicians  who  have 
to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  it  that  makes 
it  more  humane  when  you  debark  a  dog? 
TTie  pain  is  there,  the  suffering,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  it  all. 

The  procedure  of  testing  and  evaluat- 
ing poisonous  gases  may  be  described  as 
"humane"  by  DOD,  but  the  results  are 
devastatlngly  cruel.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  the  scientific  description  of 
the  behavioral  changes,  signs  of  illness, 
and  finally  death  of  beagles  used  in  a 
test  of  MEA,  a  poisonous  industrial 
chemical,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  scien- 
tific description  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    American    Industrial    Hygiene 
Journal,  vol.  21,  19«0,  p.  374] 

The  Effects  or  CoNrrNcotrs  Ezposu&e  to 
Animals  to  EtKanoi.amins  Vapob 

(By  Morris  H.  Weeks,  et  al) 

"The  effects  noted  In  three  dogs  (Noe.  177, 
179  and  180)  exposed  to  103  ppm  MSA  for 
30  days  were  quite  marked.  At  tlUs  con- 
centration MEA  condensed  on  all  surfaces 
causing  the  pelt  to  become  wet,  matted,  and 
greasy.  On  the  first  day  of  exposure  dogs 
showed  Immediate  discomfort  by  an  uneasy 
demeanor,  scratching  the  chamber  do(»'. 
looking  for  rescue,  panting,  muzzle  licking, 
and  vigorous  head-shaking.  Within  a  few 
hours  they  were  salivating  and  vomiting. 
They  became  progreeslvely  more  restless  and 
quarrelsome,  fighting  between  periods  of 
quiet.  Within  24  hours  of  initiation  of  ex- 
posure all  were  depressed.  Attempts  to  at- 
tract their  attention  by  knocking  on  the 
chamber  door  (normaUy  enough  for  enthu- 
siastic response)  produced  no  response  other 
than  eye  shifting.  Tlieir  apathy  and  depres- 
sion progressed  to  lethargy  in  48  hours.  Their 
appetites  were  immediately  affected.  Im- 
proved somewhat  after  three  days,  but  were 
not  good  any  time  during  exposure.  Their 
feces  began  to  soften  on  the  sixth  day  and 
this  condition  progressed  to  diarrhea  by  the 
eighth  day.  but  improved  by  the  eighteenth 
day. 

"Two  dogs  (Nos.  179,  180)  developed  moist 
rales  by  tbe  middle  of  the  second  week.  This 
was  associated  with  a  low-grade  fever  103- 
104°) .  which  ran  a  course  of  about  two  weeks. 
On  aeveraJ  occasions  dog  No.  179  seemed 
moribund  but  recovered  each  time  untu  the 
26th  day.  when  death  occurred.  Leg  muscle 
tremors  were  noted  in  tlie  dogs  after  about 
seventy  hours;  these  increased  variably  In 
severity  during  the  exposure. 

"Headshaking  by  the  animals  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  exposure  contributed  to  hema- 
tomas (blood  blisters)  at  the  base  of  the 
ears  and  edema  (swelUng)  at  tbe  ear  mar- 
gins. Though  headshaking  stopped  after  the 
fourth  day,  most  of  the  ear  margin  tissue 
was  necrotic  (rotted)  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periments. Tlie  skin  around  the  scrotum  and 


sternum  (genital  organ  and  breast)  became 
raw  and  sensitive  about  the  fourth  day  of 
exposure.  At  these  and  other  points,  tills 
condition  gradually  progressed  to  lUceratlon; 
by  the  ninth  day  the  ulcers  were  covered  by 
a  thick  black  eschar  (dead  tissue).  Sooth- 
ing ointment  did  not  seem  to  relieve  the  ir- 
ritation. The  areas  of  ulceration  were  (1) 
body-to-floor  contact  regions  (sternum, 
scrotum,  foot  pads) ,  (2)  poorly  aerated  areas 
(major  skin  folds  over  joints,  between  toes, 
and  under  ears) ,  and  (3)  skin  tension  areas 
(around  eyes,  nose).  The  feet  of  the  two 
heavier  dogs  (Noe.  179  and  180)  became  so 
sensitive  that  they  would  not  voluntarily 
walk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senators  read  that,  they  will  be  ashamed 
that  they  ever  permitted  this  Govern- 
ment to  Indulge  In  such  things. 

Some  time  bsuik  we  had  a  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
permitted  people  in  Tuskegee  to  endure 
the  ravages  of  syphilis  simply  because 
they  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen 
in  the  name  of  research.  We  have  stopped 
that  kind  of  inhumanity,  and  we  are 
going  to  stop  this  one.  too. 

My  amendment  will  provide  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  a  clear  direc- 
tive to  stop  the  use  of  dogs  for  the  testing 
of  radioactive  materials,  poisonous  chem- 
icals and  gases,  and  biological  germ  war- 
fare agents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought  not  to  be 
testing  these  agents  anyway.  We  have 
signed  conventions  and  treaties  to  do 
away  with  most  of  the  products  that  are 
used  in  what  we  call  national  security, 
gases,  biological  warfare. 

How  bad  csm  we  get?  Not  only  have  we 
signed  treaties  that  eliminate  the  use  of 
these  weapons,  but  now  we  continue  to 
test  them  and  use  a  defenseless  animal, 
an  animal  that  has  brought  joy  and  hap- 
piness to  millions  of  people.  When  we  talk 
about  dogs,  we  are  not  talking  about  rats 
and  mice;  we  are  talking  about  house- 
hold pets. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  feels,  but  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  so  hard  up  for  research  tech- 
niques that  it  has  to  advertise  for  450 
beagle  puppies  to  conduct  its  research, 
then  we  had  better  close  down  the  re- 
search. 

I  do  not  have  anjililng  more  to  say 
except  that  I  ask  Senators  to  join  me  In 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  agree  to  put  this  vote 
over  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  good  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  had 
been  told  there  would  not  be  any  more 
roUcall  votes  today.  Had  I  known  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  desired  a  roll- 
call  vote,  I  would  have  alerted  them  in 
a  different  manner.  But  for  their  protec- 
tion. If  we  can  agree  on  a  time  to  vote 
tomorrow.  I  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
majority  whip  that  it  is  perfectly  agree- 
able with  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
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broxight  this  amendment  u  ?  at  this  hour 
because  I  know  it  ts  not  t  le  most  basic 
amendment  on  the  bill,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  concern  to  me  per  sonally.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  it.  E(ut  I  thought 
we  could  dispose  of  it,  tak«  care  of  it  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  and  then  get  down 
to  the  more  substantive  provisions  of  this 
bill.  But  tomorrow,  if  tha  Senator  can 
arrange  a  time,  I  am  prepared,  at  any 
time  to  vote  on  the  amendiqent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDj  I  thank  the 
Senator.  i 

OKOU   FOR    UMITATION    ON  M'COVEllK 
AMXNDMKNT      | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the 
distlogmshed  chairman  of  tihe  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranging  Member 
on  the  other  side  of  the  alslfe  whether  the 
following  agreement  Is  satifactory  with 
them?  I  would  ask  unanliious  consent 
that,  if  it  is  agreeable  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  otl^er  Senators, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  oti  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGovrim,  amendment  No. 
1347,  of  45  minutes  to  the  iide;  that  the 
Senate  convene  tomorrow  It  10  o'clock; 
that  at  10:30  the  Senate  reiime  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  bin,  at  which 
time  the  amendment  by  Am-.  McOovern 
will  be  before  the  Senate,  find  the  time 
on  his  amendment,  totalini  1  hour  and 
a  half,  will  then  begin  to  nm;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
McGoviRK,  the  third  amenijment  by  Mr. 
PROxicrRi,  No.  1369,  be  mad*  the  pending 
question,  on  which  there  will  be  a  limita- 
tion of  3  hours  to  be  equally;dlvlded ;  and 
that  upon  the  dlsposlt'  jd  of  jthat  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  then  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 

HUMPHRIT) . 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  May  I  obtain  the 
attention  of  the  majority  wtilP  and  that 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknios)  . 

I  asked  for  the  yeas  and  hays.  My  in- 
terest is  not  to  see  wheth^  we  would 
have  a  number  of  rollcalls.  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  the  legislation.  I  wtould  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  ask  that  tihe  yeas  and 
najrs  request  be  rescinded  by  showing 
that  we  were  going  to  havq  a  favorable 
vote  here.  I  note  that  we  woijld  have  been 
able  to  get  a  favorable  vol*,  and  I  Just 
wondered  how  the  chalrmaii  of  the  com- 
mittee felt.  How  does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  feel  about  thlB? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond,  I  have  not  had  any 
chance — I  do  not  think  anypne  has  had 
any  chance— to  look  Into  Uils  matter  at 
all.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  alternative  of- 
fered here.  I  feel  that  it  ought  to  be 
looked  Into  at  least  so  thai  we  can  see 
what  the  services  say  abou^  It.  I  would 
want  time  to  present  thel|-  view  and, 
perhaps,  the  view  of  others.  t|oo. 

I  do  not  think  here,  late  tdday.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said.  In  effect,  that  we 
were  not  going  to  have  amy  more  votes, 
that  we  ought  to  vote  on  it  cow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  [not  seeking 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
majority  whip  that  the  Senator  worked 
it  out  the  way  he  wishes.  I  shall  not 
press  for  the  yeas  and  nays  tonight,  but 
anytime  tomorrow,  we  could  do  It  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  had  been  as- 
sured his  amendment  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tomorrow;  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  had 
been  told  that  his  would  follow  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  and  It  was  only 
for  those  reasons  that  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota's  amendment 
would  come  up  third  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  agreeable 
to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  tunendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  coming  after  those  other 
amendments.  Fifteen  minutes  to  each 
side. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  modify  my 
request  accordingly,  allowing  15  min- 
utes to  each  side  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  approved. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  1347. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7,  after  line  23,  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

"TITLE       VTI— ECONOMIC       CONVERSION 
DEMONSTJIATION    PROJECTS 

"Sw:.  701.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  establlBhed 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an  office 
to  be  Icnown  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Ad- 
justment (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Office') .  It  shaU  be  the  function  of 
the  Office  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  bead  of  the  Of- 
fice an  officer  to  be  Icnown  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Adjiistment  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Di- 
rector'). The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Sac.  70a.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  economic  conversion 
demonstration  projects  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  contractor  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  an  economic  conversion  demon- 
stration project  under  this  title  if  such  con- 
tractor, within  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period,  had  in  effect  one  or  more  contracts 
or  subcontracts  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  or  the  furnishing  of  materials 
or  equipment  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  total  value  of  such  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts exceeded  1 10.000,000,  and  such  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  were  completed,  can- 
celed or  reduced,  without  replacement  by 
similar  contracts  or  subcontracts  to  produce 
a  net  reduction  equal  to  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  dollar  vahie  of  the  contractor's 
business  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 


"Sec.  703.  (a)  Economic  conversion  demon- 
stration projects  under  this  title  shall  In- 
clude the  development  and  implementation 
by  the  contractor  of  a  plan  for  utilizing  plant, 
equipment,  and  personnel  previously  utilized 
in  performing  defense  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts In  one  or  more  of  the  following  enter- 
prises: 

"(1)  fuel  efficient  transportation  systems. 
Including  mass  transit  and  rail  transporta- 
tion systems; 

"(2)  construction  of  moderately  priced 
bousing;  or 

"(3)  the  development  of  any  product  or 
equipment  or  the  sale  of  any  service  utlllz. 
Ing  a  new  method  or  technology  that  will 
conserve  fuels  or  other  material  in  short 
supply  or  that  will  Increase  the  feaslbUlty  of 
recycling  any  material  in  short  supply. 

"  (b)  Priority  shall  be  given  under  this  title 
to  supporting  economic  demonstration 
projects  that  wUl: 

"(1)  utilise,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  existing  equipment,  facUtles,  and 
employees  of  a  contractor; 

"(2)  have  the  greatest  promise  of  long- 
term  economic  viability; 

"(3)  utilise  or  develop  technologies  that 
conserve  fuel  or  other  materials  in  short 
supply: 

;.  "(8)  utUize  or  develop  technologies  that 
.conserve  fuel  or  other  materials  In  short 
supply; 

"(4)  pursue  unique  products,  technology, 
or  production  methods  that  are  not  direct 
competition  with  buslnes  that  are  not  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title;  and 

"(S)  be  located  in  areas  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  8  percentum  or  greater  or 
which  are  likely  to  become  8  per  centum 
or  greater  as  a  consequence  of  the  curtail- 
ment or  cancellation  of  a  defense  contract. 

"Sec.  704.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  the  Director  is  authorized  to: 

"(1)  make  grants  to  any  eligible  contrac- 
tor aufflcient  to  cover  up  to  BO  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  planning  any  economic  con- 
version demonstration  project; 

"(2)  make  or  guarantee  low-interest,  long- 
term  loans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
eligible  contractor  to  carry  out  an  economic 
conversion  demonstration  project; 

"(3)  provide  technical  and  managerial 
assistance  to  any  eligible  contractor  to  assist 
such  contractor  to  plan  or  carry  out  an 
economic  conversion  demonstration  project: 
and 

"(4)  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions 
on  assistance  provided  under  the  title  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Insure  the  success  of 
the  program  authorized  by  this  title. 

"Skc.  705.  In  performing  the  duties  as- 
signed by  this  title,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to: 

"(1)  employ  on  a  temporary  basis,  or  con- 
trast with,  private  firms  or  individuals  with 
expertise  which  may  be  helpful  In  finding 
solutions  to  specific  economic  adjustment 
problems; 

"  (2)  secure  the  assistance  of  other  Federal 
agencies  which  administer  economic  develop- 
ment programs  or  conduct  activities  which 
might  utilise  the  facilities  or  employ  the 
manpower  of  contractors  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title;  and 

"(3)  transfer  the  authority  to  use  funds 
provided  under  this  title  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Hoiislng 
and  Urban  Development,  or  to  the  head  of 
.any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  has  an  opera- 
tional program  that  would  be  useful  in  the 
planning  and  Implementation  of  economic 

conversion  demonstration  projects."       

On  page  8,  Une  1,  strike  out  "TITLE  VTT 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"iTl'U;  vm". 
Remember  section  701  as  section  801. 


Jme  3,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  While  we  have  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MONTOYA  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  Mr.  Montota  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  THE 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusi(»i  of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 
S.  3000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNAJUMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  get  a  time  limitation,  if  I 
may  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  on  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  by  Mr. 
McOovERN  and  Mr.  PBOZKiRfi.  Do  the 
Senators  agree  that  we  also  ought  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  I  would  say  so. 
Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes on  each? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  any 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  to  the 
McGovem  amendment  and/or  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  such  amendments  of  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  orders  that  have  been 
entered,  the  Senate  will  convene  tomor- 
row at  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3000.  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill.  The  pending  question  at  that 
time  will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1847)  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  and 
30  minutes;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  that  amendment. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  McGovern,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  amendment  (No.  1369)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
having  to  do  with  an  overall  budget  for 
intelligence  activities.  There  Is  a  3 -hour 
time  limitation  on  that  amendment,  and 
undoubtedly  yea  and  nay  votes  will  occur 
thereon. 

On  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Proxmire,  the  Senate  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  amendment  that 
has  been  called  up  today  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  thereon,  and  therefore  the  Sen- 
ate Is  assured  of  several  rollcall  votes  on 
tomorrow.  Other  amendments  will  be 
caOled  up  during  the  day. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  5:53 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  Jtme  4, 1974,  at  10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  3,  1974: 

Defaktment   or   HonszNC   aitd  Ueban 

DSVKLOPMSNT 

Robert  R.  Elliott,  of  Virginia,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  vice  James  L.  Mitchell, 
elevated. 

INTZBSTATX    COMMZRCK    COIUCISSION 

Robert  Coleman  Oresham.  of  MarylatKl,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
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a  term  of  seven  years  expiring  December  31, 
1981.   (Reappointment) 

Fedebal  MAKrriuE   Commission 

James  V.  Day,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commlsslner  for  the  term  expiring 
June  30,  1979.  (Reappointment) 

In  thx   Aot   FoBCB 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
Retired  List  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  8962,  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Jack  J.  Catton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (majcw 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  VS.  Air  Force. 

Ik  THE   Navt 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  TJB.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 

In  the  Navt 

The  foUowing-named  U.S.  Air  Force  cadets 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  or  Staff 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Robert  R.  Hood 
Nathan  O.  Rosenberg 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  (Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  line  or  Staff  Osrps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 

Michael  C.  Braunbeck  James  H.  WUIlams.  Jr. 
Jeffrey  J.  Crews  Vincent  Papadopoli  — 

Richard  A.  Davis  Robert  W.  Thompson 

Charles  W.  Luck  Henry  B.  Tomlln  III 

William  M.  Richard 

William  T.  Ong  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Harmon  R.  Joy  to  be  reappointed  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list  as  a  per- 
manent commander  and  a  temporary  cap- 
tain in  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  U.C.  Navy  officers  to 
be  pemxanent  commanders  in  Uie  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

Terrell  D.  Blanton         Kenneth  L.  Mayes 
Donald  R.  Fowler  Francis  W.  Wachter 

Donald  J.  JarZ3mskl 

Ashton  L.  Oraybiel,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Michael  W.  Oehler,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant In  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
Uw. 

Henry  D.  Haynes,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be  a 
temporary  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  quallfloatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Francis  K.  Moll,  Jr.,  ex-commander,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  a  permanent  commander  m  the 
Medical  Coriia  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Noel  C.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be 
a  temporary  commander  In  the  Dental  Corps 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

William  E.  Strain,  ex-U.S.  naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  a  permanent  commander  and  a 
temporary  captain  In  the  line  (merchant 
marine  engineering)  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 
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June  3,  197 J^ 


FINANCIAL     IRRESPO*8IBILITY 
GRANDCHILDRENS"    tEGACY 


STATES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  B 

or  vTBcnoA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Congressman  8am  Steigbr  of  Ari- 
zona wrote  £ui  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening article  which  appeared  in  the  Ari- 
zona Weekly  Gazette  on  Apfil  16,  1974. 

Congressman  Stiigih  correctly  de- 
scribed the  financial  status  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  "precarious"  and  warned 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Government  will 
have  to  learn  that  you  ctinnot  spend 
what  you  do  not  have. 

I  commend  Congressman  Stziges  for 
his  article.  I  note  that  he  quotes  with 
approval  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  on  the  subject  of  i  the  Federal 
budget,  and  I  want  to  add  that  Senator 
Paul  Pawhih,  also  of  Arizona  and  my 
colleague  aa  the  Senate  P^iance  Com- 
mittee, also  has  long  oppoeied  Irrespon- 
sible Federal  spending.  | 

These  representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  are  rendering  splendid  service 
In  the  effort  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Congressman  Strgkr's  article,  "Fi- 
nancial Irreaponslblllty  Grandchildren's 
Legacy,"  be  printed  in  tha  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  im  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows  : 

FtNAWCIAI.  IkKZSPONSXBIUTT  OK^WDCHtUKPT'B 

Lkuct  I 

(By  Sam  Stelger) 

TMt«r(l«y  at  midnight— i^e  16th  of 
April — when  all  of  us  pay  or  Itave  paid  our 
Income  taxM  preaenta  a«  good  a  time  hb  ever 
to  reflect  on  the  precartous  flaanclal  status 
of  the  federal  government,  recipient  of  all 
thoee  hard-earned  dollars. 

The  federal  government  haa  yet  to  accept 
the  simple  standard  that  all  of  the  rest  of 
us  are  forced  to  live  by:  Ton  4mply  cannot 
•pent  what  you  don't  have. 

The  budget  nibmltted  to  dongieas  la  a 
ooioaaal  example  of  Just  that:  Not  only  "over- 
^>«n<l"  as  an  answer  to  all  ill*,  but  "spend 
mora  than  you've  got."  Compounding  the 
problem  Is  the  bureaucratic  ajjswer:  "print 
more  money." 

The  304  billion  dollar  budget  is  not  only 
the  blggcM  In  the  history  of  this  country, 
but  the  80  bUUon  deUar  Ini  i^sii  ov«r  last 
yaar  reAeet*  the  blg^Mt  Incre^ae  In  peace- 
ttSM  history.  ^^ 

While  I'm  oectatoly  appaUad  »t  the  slae  of 
the  llgure,  I'm  e>Ten  m<»e  abo^aed  by  some 
of  the  things  the  American  taxilaym'  mamv 
will  be  spwat  for.  < 

Jtortunately  for  the  taxpayer,  I'm  not 
alone,  a^  H.  a.  Oroea  (B-IoWa)  haa  said. 
~But  even  a  10  billion  doUar  Aefldt  means 
the  nation  U  doomed  to  motion."  Sen. 
Harry  Byrd.  (Ind-Va.)  says,  "I  submit  that 
Cadaral  ^sending  is  out  of  (^ntrol,"  and 
Ben,  Barry  Ooldwater  (R- Ariz.  J  submits.  "I 
•ay  to  you  very  firmly  that  aa  a  candidate 
and  a  senator  I  oannot  live  with  the  budget 
my  president  has  submitted  Ip  Congress." 


An  enormous  amount  of  this  money  will 
be  pumped  Into  federal  programs  allegedly 
In  support  of  a  number  of  worthy  causes. 
Tlie  truth  Is  only  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  that  money  wlU  ever  reach  the  people  It's 
supposed  to  help. 

The  vast  majority  wUl  be  tied  up  In  the 
ever-growing  bureaucratic  structure  and  the 
red  tape  that  goes  with  It,  with  the  taxpayer 
carrying  the  crushing  btirden  of  waste  In 
government. 

We  cannot  continue  to  pay  our  bills  with 
"printing  press  money"  and  we  certainly  can- 
not raise  taxes  the  only  other  alternative  to 
get  out  of  the  "federal  waste  maze." 

The  President  apparently  has  reltaqulshed 
all  visible  effort  to  hold  the  line  on  federal 
spending  and  social  experimentation. 

I.  for  one,  will  try  with  more  determina- 
tion than  ever  to  advocate  fiscal  tntegrlty, 
which  means  lees  taxes,  less  spending,  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  size  of  government, 
a  balanced  budget,  and  paying  your  own  way. 

Otherwise,  the  governmental  financial  folly 
of  today  will  be  a  national  debt  carried  by 
our  grandchildren. 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  MUTT 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or  'TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Ladonia 
News.  Featured  prominently,  was  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  David  Clark  about  "A 
Fixture  in  Ladonia."  This  particular  fix- 
ture is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Herman  "Mutt"  Milford. 

Now  probably  no  one  in  either  the 
House  of  the  Senate  has  ever  heard  of 
Mutt  Milford — with  one  notable  excep- 
tion— and  most  will  have  never  heard  of 
the  city  of  Ladonia. 

The  one  notable  exception  would  be  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Dale  Milford, 
who  will  proudly  point  out  that  H  H 
"Mutt"  Milford  is  his  uncle  and  that 
Ladonia  Is  located  5  miles  south  of  Bug 
Tussle — where  my  colleagiie  was  bom 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  Mutt  Milford.  I 
first  learned  of  him  from  another  Fan- 
nin Coimty.  Tex.,  resident  who  used  to 
"cuss"  and  discuss  Mutt  Milford.  His 
name  was  Sam  Raybum. 

Speaker  Raybum  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  Milford  clan.  His  cussln' 
of  "Big  Mutt."  as  he  called  him.  stemmed 
from  affection  and  admiration— rather 
than  from  derision.  His  discussions  re- 
flected the  characterleatlons  of  an  indi- 
vidual that  truly  cared  about  his  fellow- 
man. 

David  Clark's  article  about  Mutt  Mil- 
ford. which  I  win  enclose  for  the  Record. 
characterizes  the  unassuming  nature  of 
the  people  of  Fannin  County.  They  work 
hard,  they  play  hard  and  they  offer  their 
best  without  bragging  or  self-glorifica- 
tion. What  these  people  consider  to  be  a 
"Fixture  in  Ladonia."  can  well  be  a  mas- 
terpiece in  society  when  viewed  in  Its  true 
perspective. 


People  in  Fannin  County  know  and 
love  "Big  Mutt,'  because  of  his  individual 
and  unpubllcized  personal  efforts  to  help 
his  fellow  man.  He  has  a  unique  talent  of 
being  able  to  make  every  human  being 
feel  worthy  and  important. 

Young  children  tag  along  beWnd  him 
as  if  he  were  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin 
He  makes  them  feel  like  adults.  The  older 
folks  cluster  around  him  like  a  magnet, 
because  he  makes  them  feel  the  freedom 
of  children. 

Even  In  the  83d  year  of  this  law  ofD- 
cer's  life,  his  telephone  often  rings  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night:  A  neigh- 
bor with  a  problem,  a  youngster  in  trou- 
ble, a  criminal  that  wants  a  fair  shake,  a 
panhandler  that  wants  a  handout— all 
calls  are  answered. 

Mutt  Milford's  greatest  contribution  to 
mankind  probably  consists  of  his  sense 
of  humor.  He  is  a  top-notch  practical 
jokester.  usually  using  himself  as  the 
butt  of  the  joke.  His  reflected  philosophy 
has  always  been:  "You  cant  cry  if  you 
are  laughing." 

My  colleague.  Dale  Miltord,  relates  to 
me  a  private  Joke  that  has  been  running 
between  him  and  his  uncle  for  over  20 
years.  Each  Christmas,  Dale  would  mall 
his  uncle  Mutt  a  greeting  card  simply 
addressed  to:  "The  Ugliest  Man  in 
Texas."  Ladonia,  Tex.  Big  Mutt  always 
got  his  card. 

Recently,  Congressman  MiLrou)  at- 
tended a  meeting^  in  Moscow,  Russia. 
While  there.  Dale  mailed  a  card  to  his 
Uncle  addressed  to:  "The  Ugliest  Man  in 
the  Worid,"  Ladonia,  Tex.  On  the  back 
side,  the  message  simply  said  "Congratu- 
lations, you  are  now  world  famous."  Big 
Mutt  got  his  card. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  am  going  to  have  to 
honestly  admit  that  Mutt  would  have 
some  rough  going  as  a  beauty  contestant. 
However,  he  will  stand  tall  in  any  lineup 
of  flrst-class  Americans  and  leading 
citizens  of  any  community. 

While  it  is  true  that  Henry  Herman 
"Mutt"  Milford  is  a  "Fixture  in  La- 
donia." he  is  also  a  pillar  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  David  Clark's  article  is  as  follows: 

Mutt  MiLroRi>— A  Pnmrax  In  Ladonia 
(By  David  Clartt) 

Herman  "Mutt  Milford"  Is  considered  by 
many  local  citizens  to  be  a  fixture  In  La- 
donia. a  blend  of  the  town's  past  and  present. 

Mutt,  as  he  prefers  to  be  called,  is  quite  a 
contrast  to  most  men  his  age.  The  83-year-old 
constable  can  be  seen  making  his  rounds 
about  town,  while  most  of  his  friends  have 
long  since  settled  down  to  a  dally  routine  of 
dominoes  or  "43". 

Often  making  his  rounds  without  a  gun. 
Mutt  said  that  a  quick  call  on  his  radio  can 
summon  help  from  the  Sheriff's  Department 
in  Bonham.  If  serious  trouble  develops.  Mutt, 
who  stands  about  8*1".  said  that  In  bis 
yoimger  days  he  was  e'4"  and  weighed  mow 
than  200  p>ounds. 

Elvln  Plsk.  a  Ladonia  resident,  said  that 
Mutt  was  "the  stoutest  man  I  ever  saw.  He 
could  whip  four  or  five  men  in  friendly 
wrestling  matches  on  a  given  Satiirday  nlgbt 
and  I  might  have  been  one  of  them  at  one 
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tune  or  another."  Flsk  said  that  Mutt's  nick- 
name came  from  his  great  size. 

Having  spent  most  of  his  life  In  l4ulonla, 
jfutt  has  served  as  constable  of  Precinct  4 
In  Fannin  County  for  16  years,  and  claims 
that  this  wlU  be  his  last  term  in  office.  Mutt 
explained  that  he  was  originally  appointed  to 
the  post  by  the  County  Commissioners  be- 
cause he  knew  most  of  the  people  in  the  area 
and  where  they  lived.  He  has  been  re-elected 
every  since  that  appointment,  but  says  that 
he  i3  not  quite  as  physically  able  to  carry  out 
his  duties  as  he  once  was. 

The  constable  said  that  he  stood  on  the  La- 
donia square  In  1905  and  watched  the  burn- 
ing of  Happy  Jack's  gambling  equipment.  "I 
was  Just  a  boy  of  14  then,  and  this  town  has 
leen  some  changes  since  thoee  days.  Happy 
Jsck  ran  a  bootleg  Joint  and  gambling  hall, 
which  was  Illegal,  and  some  folks  Just  got 
mad  and  burned  his  gear." 

"I  can  remember  back  In  the  19208  ttnii 
19308_when  different  gangs  of  outlaws  passed 
throiigh  here  pretty  often,  running  from  the 
law  or  looking  for  work.  I  believe  Bonnie 
Parker  and  Clyde  Barrow  passed  through 
Ladonia  a  few  times,  but  I  never  tangled 
with  them,"  Mutt  said. 

"All  In  all,  Ladonia  is  a  peaceful  town, 
with  good  churches  and  friendly  people," 
Mutt  said.  He  added,  however,  that  there 
It  not  much  to  offer  young  people,  who  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  move  to  larger 
places  In  search  of  good  Jobs.  "If  you  can 
find  the  right  Job,  a  small  town  Is  by  far  a 
city.  You  can  see  a  special  friendliness  and 
a  close-knit  community,"  Mutt  claimed. 

Mutt  said  that  he  seldom  arrests  anyone, 
but  sometimes  gives  traffic  tickets  and  "gen- 
erally keep  an  eye  on  things."  Ladonia  has  no 
Jail,  and  the  only  other  law  officer  is  the 
town's  night  watchman.  Mutt  said  that  there 
was  not  much  difference  In  Ladonla's  law 
enforcement  problems  since  the  town  "went 
wet"  about  four  years  ago. 

Glowing  with  family  pride.  Mutt  explained 
that  his  son  Is  a  dentist  In  Honey  Orove  and 
that  his  nephew,  Dale  Milford,  an  ex-weather- 
man for  WPAA-TV  In  Dallas,  Is  a  US. 
Congressman. 

"I've  got  no  regrets  about  my  life,  and 
rv«  enjoyed  living  in  Ladonia."  Mutt  said. 
He  said  that  over  the  years  he  has  especially 
enjoyed  hU  membership  In  the  Plrst  Chris- 
tian Church  and  the  Ladonia  Lions  Club. 
"Sports  has  also  been  a  favorite  activity  ol 
mine.  I  coached  and  played  catcher  for  a 
championship  baseball  team  at  Silver  City 
during  the  1930s.  It  wasn't  professional  but 
Just  for  fun,"  Mutt  added. 

Listing  other  working  experiences.  Mutt 
said  that  he  drove  an  oil  truck  out  of  La- 
donia and  Wolfe  City,  followed  pipeline  work. 
and  farmed,  and  noted  that  he  has  watched 
Ladonla's  population  drt^  from  about  8,800 
in  the  1940s  to  870  now. 

Mutt  Milford  Is  a  part  of  Ladonla's  history, 
a  fixture  of  the  town.  He  carries  his  83  years 
of  life  on  his  shoulders,  not  as  a  burden,  but 
wemlngly  as  the  shared  experience  of  a  long 
«nd  meaningful  life. 


A   SPENDTHRIPT   NATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TBOINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Af onday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  May  13  edition  of  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  included  an  excellent  edi- 
torial sounding  a  warning  about  "the  sad 
state  of  Federal  finance,  particularly  the 
national  debt." 

TTie  editorial  rightly  notes  that  dur- 
bie  the  last  20  years,  the  Federal  budget 
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has  shown  only  three  surpluses.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  we  have  had  deficits — and 
the  deficits  have  grown  ever  larger. 

As  the  News  Leader  states,  these  con- 
tinued deficits  are  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  inflation  which  erodes  the 
value  of  every  worker's  paycheck. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "A  Spendthrift  Nation," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Spkndthript  Nation 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  performs  a 
vital  public  service  In  continuing  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  sad  state  of  federal  finance, 
particularly  the  national  debt.  The  Sena- 
tor's charts  provide  a  clear  picture  of  the 
runaway  spending  mentality  that  has  domi- 
nated fiscal  policies  for  the  past  generation. 

In  an  updated  chart  that  Senator  Byrd 
provided  for  the  CongressUmal  Record,  fig- 
ures reveal  vividly  the  whcde  sorry  picture. 
In  the  20  years  since  1966,  the  federal  budget 
has  shown  surpluses  only  three  times — dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  Those 
surpluses  weren't  must  to  brag  about — Sl.6 
blUlon.  $1.7  blUlon,  and  $800  mllUon— hut 
at  least  they  were  surpluses.  After  the  late 
President  John  Kennedy  came  to  office  in 
1961,  the  name  of  the  game  became  deficit 
spending.  Nothing  changed  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  understates  his  annual  deficits 
by  disguising  them  as  lull  emplojrment  sur- 
pluses. 

President  Johnson  engaged  the  nation  In  a 
war  he  didn't  want  to  pay  for.  Had  he  en- 
couraged Congress  to  increase  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  an  unpopular 
war  would  have  become  more  luipopuiar,  es- 
pecially among  the  middle  class  that  sup- 
ported It.  In  the  final  three  years  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  $48.9  billion  was 
added  to  the  national  debt. 

President  Nixon  did  nothing  to  change 
the  reliance  on  borrowing.  In  the  yean  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976,  his  budget  deficits  will 
add  $133.6  bUllon  to  the  national  debt,  or 
mora  than  half  of  the  deficits  accvimulated 
In  the  past  20  years.  Meanwhile,  Interest 
paid  on  the  natlMial  debt  has  continued  to 
soar.  In  1956,  only  •  •  •  went  for  this 
purpose;  In  fiscal  1975,  $29.1  hUllon  Is  ear- 
marked for  Interest.  The  amount  of  the  In- 
terest alone  would  have  sustained  federal 
government  operations  for  several  years  pri- 
or to  World  War  n. 

In  the  20  years  covered  by  Senator  Byrd's 
chart,  budget  deficits  total  $227.5  blUlon, 
and  Interest  costs  total  $296  4  billion.  Unless 
Senator  Byrd  and  others  who  share  his  be- 
liefs about  the  necessity  for  balanced  budg- 
ets can  persuade  Congress  to  put  some 
reins  on  spending,  the  trend  is  Ukely  to  con- 
tinue. In  the  past  six  years,  revenues  from 
Individual  Income  taxes  have  almost  doubled, 
from  $69  billion  In  1968  to  $129  billion  In 
1975.  In  the  same  period,  corporate  Income 
taxes  have  Increased,  from  $29  billion  to  $48 
billion.  But  these  rapid  Increases  In  revenues 
are  never  enough.  The  1976  fiscal  budget  calls 
for  deficit  spending  of  $17.9  billion. 

The  continued  deficits  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  splrallng  Inflation  that  contin- 
ues to  erode  the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  tax- 
payer  pays  at  least  three  times  for  Inflation- 
ary deficits — once  through  infiatlon,  then 
through  taxes  diverted  to  debt  Interest,  and 
then  through  taxes  levied  on  Increases  In  his 
salary.  The  federal  government  Is  taxing  the 
Inflation  It  haa  helped  to  catiae.  Many  tax- 
payers this  spring  found  themselves  In  high- 
er tax  brackets  that  wiped  out  most  of  the 
salary  gains  they  had  made  In  the  previous 
year. 

No  doubt.  In  the  coming  year,  the  celling 
on  the  national  debt  will  Increase  also.  It 
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now  approaches  the  $500  billion  mark — half 
a  trillion  dollars.  It  may  be  an  amorphous 
sum  to  taxpayers  accustomed  to  dealing  in 
mere  dollars  and  cents,  but  It  is  a  debt  that 
Is  owned.  It  Is  a  sad  legacy  to  beqvieath  to 
coming  generations,  for  It  will  have  to  be 
repaid.  Someday. 


VIEW  OF  VENEZUELA  OIL  PRICING 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  view 
that  the  XJB.  Government  must  formu- 
late a  policy  to  deal  with  economically 
irresponsible  price  levels  for  foreign  oil 
appears  to  be  emerging,  if  slowly  and 
belatedly,  among  energy  officials,  at 
least,  though  apparently  not  yet  among 
State  Department  oflQclals. 

Respected  Mutual  Broadcasting  net- 
work commentator  Robert  F.  Hurleigh 
reported  signs  of  this  growing  aware- 
ness in  a  nationwide  broadcast  May  24, 
1974,  by  quoting  the  view  of  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  John  C.  Sawhill. 
Mr.  Hurleigh  further  related  this  recog- 
nition to  the  amendment  Mr.  Rose  of 
North  Carolina.  I,  and  others,  will  be 
offering  to  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  to  suspend 
a  quota  for  Venezuela. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Hurleigh's  broadcast,  fol- 
lowed by  an  expanded  report  of  Mr. 
Sawhill's  views  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  the  same  date. 

BOBZBT     F.     HURLEtGH     SPEAKING     PKOK     THX 

MirnTAL  Studios  in  Washington 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
told  the  top  men  of  the  larger  oil  companies 
that  the  Oovemment  may  be  Involved  In  ne- 
gotiating between  the  American  oil  com- 
panies and  the  oU  producing  countries  of 
the  world.  The  energy  chief,  John  C.  Sawhill, 
says  that  oil  pricing  and  production  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  governments  are  too  Im- 
portant to  leave  up  to  the  private  American 
companies,  and  that  the  government  must 
play  a  bigger  role  In  these  negotiations.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Companies — the  OPEC — has  been  able  to 
establish  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  at  the 
well  head,  and  make  the  world  accept  that 
price  whether  it  appears  fair  or  not.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  oU  to  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world  has  played  havoc  with  national 
budgets,  has  caused  alarm  m  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa  and  Is  driving  private  com- 
panies to  the  wall,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company  of  New  York 
which  claims  the  higher  cost  of  oU  Is  to  blame 
for  its  disastrous  situation.  While  revenues  In 
the  oU  producing  nations  have  reached  a 
point  that  these  countries  are  having  to 
search  for  areas  to  invest  their  skyrocketing 
revenues,  the  rest  of  the  world  searches  for 
a  means  to  bring  the  cost  of  oU  down  to  a 
realistic  level. 

The  use  of  government  persuasion  then,  is 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  two  members  of 
Congress  have  presented  an  Idea  that  may 
cause  one  of  the  oil  producing  nations  to 
rethink  Its  contmulng  agitation  for  Increased 
prices  of  oil  to  the  United  States.  Congress- 
man Bill  Ounter,  Democrat  of  Florida,  has 
sent  a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
advising  them  that  he  mtends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  to 
strike  c^t  or  to  suspend  a  sugar  qxiota  tor 
Venesuela.  Congressman  Ounter  and  his  col- 
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lea^e  CongreMman  Cb»rles  Rom,  Demo- 
cnt  of  North  Carolina,  are  not  kt  all  pleased 
that  Veneeuela  can  pr«M  for  higher  prices 
for  Its  oil,  while  taking  advaqtagee  of  tnule 
•greemenU  with  the  United  8l»taa  under  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Once  again,  the  American  c^nAumer  Is  hit 
by  the  strategy  of  Venezuela  and  other  oU 
producing  companies — which  Congressman 
Ounter  calls  "economic,  political  and  moral 
blackmail."  And  he  quotes  fhe  celebrated 
economist  Ellot  Janeway  "tha(C  the  problem 
lies  in  America's  refusal  to  recognize  that 
she  is  wasting  her  own  resources  internatlon- 
aUy,  instead  of  bargaining  wltl)  them."  Along 
with  her  oil  resources,  Venezitela  is  a  large 
sugar  producing  country — anc  the  United 
'States  has  usually  given  Venes^la  a  sizeable 
quota  at  an  excellent  price,  ^ow,  says  Mr. 
Ounter  and  Ur  Rose,  we  propose  to  let  the 
world  understand  that  we  tntetd  to  give  otir- 
selves  the  same  fair  shake  at  the  bargaining 
table  which  they  demand  for  themselves  at 
our  expense.  So  goes  the  world  today. 

Fkdikal  Rout  Uboxd  ts  On.  iMPoaT  Tslkjb 
(By  Tim  O'Brien)! 

Federal  energy  clilef  John  0.  SawtxlU  said 
yesterday  that  oU  pricing  ai^d  production 
negotiations  with  foreign  gotemmente  are 
"too  important  to  leave  up  to"  private  Amer- 
ican companies. 

Ttk*  U.S.  government,  he  sadd,  must  play 
a  bigger  role  in  the  crucial  agreements  with 
the  Middle  East  oU-producing  states. 

Although  Sawhlll  would  not  specify  the 
nature  or  extent  of  any  enlarged  federal 
role,  he  said  the  government  sliould  at  least 
establish  a  "framework"  within  which  far- 
reaching  pricing  and  production  Degotlatlona 
proceed.  I 

He  said  the  time  may  even  ^ve  come  for 
the  United  States  to  negotla^  on  a  gov- 
ertuaeat-to-govemment  basis  with  pro- 
ducing countries.  1 

The  new  energy  chief  said  h^  expects  that, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  a  new  federal  policy 
will  be  enunciated  to  define  the  extent  to 
which  private  American  oU  ct>mpanlea  can 
make  agreements  with  foreign  governments. 

Underscoring  the  point  at  a»  early-morn- 
ing breakfast  meeting  with  reporters,  Sawhlll 
said  be  has  asked  the  beads  o4  some  Ameri- 
can oil  firms  to  avoid  signing  long-term 
contracts  with  foreign  producing  states, 
long-term  agreements,  he  aal4  would  "lock 
us  to"  to  buying  hlgh-prtced  lorelgn  oil. 

With  Middle  East  crude  sttu  selling  for 
more  than  >1 1  a  barrel.  Sawhlll  paid  he  would 
prefer  that  American  companies  sign  short- 
term  contracts,  with  a  d\iratk>n  of  perhaps 
six  months. 

Asked  how  the  companies  re^>onded  to  bis 
request,  Sawhlll  said  with;  a^mlle:  "lliey 
said  they'd  think  about  lt\,_^ 

Industry  preference  for  loi^-term  ooa- 
tracte  may  be  tied  to  the  substantial  proflta 
American  companies  reap  froiit  high-priced 
foreign  crude.  As  the  price  o<  Middle  East 
oil  roee  over  the  past  several  months,  profits 
also  Jumped  for  American  oil  oompanles  op- 
erating overseas. 

Between  January,  1973,  and  January.  ll>74, 
profit  margins  on  a  barrel  of  typical  Saudi 
Arabian  crude  jumped  from  70  oenta  to  98.83 
for  the  Arabian  American  Ol|  Co. — Jointly 
owned  by  Bxxoa.  Texaco,  Stai^dard  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Mobil  i 

On  the  domestic  energy  frona  Sawhlll  said 
be  has  called  on  t^he  automobile  industry  to 
^«gln  making  cars  that  get  bftter  gasoline 
mUaage.  Although  he  said  the,  request  now 
stands  on  a  voltintary  basU.  h)e  added  that 
"if  it  doesn't  work  we  would  ^»ave  to  go  to 
compulsory  standards." 

Meanwhile,  Americana  still  seem  to  be 
practicing  conservation,  as  (asoUne  con- 
sumption In  a  recent  four-week  period  aver- 
aged slightly  below  the  same  period  last  year. 
SawhUl  said  much  of  the  drop  in  demand 
can  be  attributed  to  higher  pflces. 
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According  to  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, the  price  of  both  regular  and  pre- 
mium gasoline  has  Jumped  an  average  of  8 
cents  since  last  January. 

SawhUl  said  he  has  already  scheduled  a 
meeting  with  ofllclals  of  Chrysler  Corp.  to 
discuss  means  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  mors  energy-efflcient  automobiles.  Pres- 
ently, he  said,  autoB  are  averaging  about  13.5 
miles  a  gallon,  and  his  goal  Is  to  increase  that 
to  17  miles  per  gallon  in  1980  and  to  19  by 
1985. 

Achieving  the  goals,  he  said,  would  save 
about  two  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day — equiv- 
alent of  what  the  nation  will  get  from  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Sawhlll  further  refined  the  definition  of 
the  administration's  "Project  Independence," 
saying  it  "does  not  mean  zero  imports"  by 
1980  but  only  that  the  United  States  must 
reduce  Its  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources  so  that  any  "future  emtxsrgo  is  ren- 
dered Ineffective" 

When  it  was  suggested  that  "Project  In- 
dependence" may  be  a  misnomer,  SawhUl 
said,  "I  dldnt  Invent  the  label." 

Presently,  the  FEA  said,  the  nation  imports 
about  38  per  cent  of  Its  oU.  If  past  trends 
continue,  that  percentage  would  Jump  to  a 
full  60  per  cent,  but  the  admlnlstraUon's 
objective  to  to  bring  it  down  to  20  per  cent. 

But  for  the  time  being.  Sawhlll  said,  the 
coimtry  wUl  have  to  actuaUy  step  up  its  oil 
imports,  partly  because  nuclear  development 
Is  not  proceeding  rapidly  and  because  the 
FKA's  goal  of  Increasing  coal  production  by 
10  per  cent  to  not  being  achieved. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  blueprint  for 
"Project  Independence"  and  Sawhlll  said  he 
hopes  to  deliver  It  to  the  President  by  Nov.  1. 

The  push  for  new  coal  production  ran 
into  more  trouble  yesterday,  as  about  340 
amaU  Appalachian  coal  minee  were  cited  for 
faUurea  to  InstaU  federally  required  safety 
equipment. 

James  M.  Day,  admlntotrator  of  the  Mining 
Enforcement  and  Safety  Admintotratlon  said 
the  violators  wUl  be  fined  but  that  the  dollar 
amounts  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
vtolatlons  were  found  during  government  In- 
spections of  540  mines  in  Kentucky,  Wee« 
Virginia.  Alabama.  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Meanwhile.  Bep.  Dante  Fascell  (D-Pla.) 
released  a  Ubrary  of  Congress  study  that,  he 
said,  showed  U.S.  dl  Imports  actually  rtslng 
"by  a  considerable  amount"  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1973.  Pascell  said  thto  indicates  that 
the  Arab  embargo  "did  not  have  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  U.8,  imports." 

In  addition,  Faeoell  said  the  report  shows 
that,  whatever  the  reason  for  the  delayed 
impact  of  the  embargo,  "the  potential  short- 
ages were  hastened  by  a  sudden  drop  in  the 
domestic  production  of  oU  in  mld-KoTem- 
ber." 

SawhUl  said  new  oil  production  In  the 
United  States  is  continuing  to  decline. 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
owe  a  great  deal  of  thaiiks  to  our  fellow 
Americans  for  their  conscientious  efforta 
to  conijerve  energy  during  the  past  7 
month*.  This  savings  of  scarce  fuels 
played  a  major  role  In  averting  the  dras- 
tic consequences  originally  predicted 
when  the  Arab  embargo  was  imposed  last 
fall. 


The  roots  of  our  energy  problems,  how- 
ever, go  back  much  farther  than  October 
of  1973.  For  years,  we  have  had  abundant 
and  relatively  Inexpensive  sources  of  fuel 
which  have  made  the  United  States  the 
greatest  consumer  of  energy  In  the  world 
and  probably  the  greatest  wastrel  of  en- 
ergy, too.  While  the  Arab  embargo  may 
rightfully  be  branded  international 
blackmail,  it  has  demonstrated  somewhat 
painfully  the  delicate  situation  our  coun- 
try faces  with  respect  to  energy — and  It 
has  also  demonstrated  that  slgnlflant 
savings  can  and  must  be  made  by  an 
American  consumers. 

Recent  reports  that  the  Nation  Is  re- 
turning to  its  former  wasteful  habits  In 
using  energy  are  quite  disturbing.  Cer- 
tainly, Congress  and  the  administration 
do  not  have  an  admirable  track  record 
Ml  important  energy  legislation,  but,  per- 
haps, our  largest  failure  has  been  the 
poor  results  in  creating  an  "energy 
ethic"  in  this  country.  I  strongly  believe 
that  we  must  continue  to  encourage  con- 
servation of  these  precious  resources.  As 
the  following  editorial  from  Appleton, 
Wis.,  Poet-Crescent  points  out,  "unless 
Americans  learn  to  live  with  shortages  so 
that  real  conservation  of  resources  be- 
comes almost  second  nature,  we  wiU  be 
unpleasantly  surprised  once  again."  I 
think  that  is  something  we  should  all 
remember. 

The  editorial  follows : 

ENxaoT   Cklsis   Fas   From   Ovxx 

In  one  of  his  speeches  before  a  friendly 
audience  President  Nixon  vowed  to  take  ac- 
tion so  that  Americans  would  have  self- 
sulBclency  in  energy  by   1980. 

"PoUtlcal  eyewash,"  said  Dr.  PhUip  Abel- 
son,  editor  of  Science  magaalne.  "My  guess  to 
that  within  two  years  well  be  In  worse  trou- 
ble than  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo. 
And  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  deeper  in 
dependency  for  Arab  oil  we  re  going  to  have 
real,  terrible  financial  problems." 

The  majority  of  Americans  felt  at  the 
time  of  the  obvious  gas  pinch  that  the  cristo 
was  an  artificial  one.  Either  the  oU  compa- 
nies were  making  huge  profits — and  theU 
financial  startements  served  to  augment  thto 
suspicion— the  Watergate  plagued  govern- 
ment had  mismanaged  things,  or  there  was 
coUuslon.  When  the  announcement  came 
that  the  embargo  was  over,  the  long  lines  at 
service  stations  disappeared  as  if  by  magic 
long  before  amy  more  Arab  oil  reached  the 
UzUted  States.  The  oU  crUto  did  build  upon 
Itself  to  some  extent. 

The  former  energy  director  to  President 
Nixon,  David  Freeman,  warns  that  the  United 
States  "to  approaching  a  more  perUous  period 
than  It  has  just  been  through."  We  tend  to 
forget  that  Americans  continue  to  use  pro- 
portionately a  great  deal  more  natural  re- 
sources than  our  numbers  Justify.  The  high- 
ly publicized  turning  down  of  thermostats, 
slower  highway  speed  regulations,  and  other 
voluntary  moves  to  cut  our  energy  uses 
helped.  But  to  a  considerable  extent  they 
are  balng  forgotten.  The  wfeitav  to  over,  the 
gas  stations  are  open,  all  the  legtolatlve  has- 
sles about  snowmobiles,  tourtets  and  even 
enough  gas  and  oU  for  farm  vehicles  have 
been  largely  dissipated. 

But  according  to  the  experts,  the  problems 
are  stlU  with  tis  and  are  likely  to  be  weU 
into  the  future.  There  to  more  research  Into 
other  forma  of  energy  such  as  solar  and  nu- 
clear. But  unless  Americana  learn  to  live 
with  shortages  so  that  real  conservation  of 
resources  becomes  almost  second  nature,  we 
will  be  unpleasantly  surprtoed  once  again. 
Kven  now  wo  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
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btgher  prices  we  must  pay  for  petroleum 
ftfoducts  and  electricity.  That  Indirect  regu- 
latioci  wlU  hold  back  some  use  of  energy  but 
probably  not  enough. 

Former  Energy  Csar  William  Simon,  a  gen- 
erally hard-nosed,  tough-talking  adminis- 
trator, seems  to  be  having  hto  own  political 
aspirations.  Well  have  enough,  he  says,  if 
"the  American  people  continue  to  aiblde  by 
normal  conservation  practices  and  just  be  a 
little  more  thoughtful  about  the  way  we 
utilize  energy." 

According  to  the  experts  who  have  no  po- 
litical considerations  to  influence  them,  it's 
golDg  to  take  a  great  deal  more  restraint  than 
that. 


HALL  OF  FAME  DOES  IT  AGAIN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MABSACHTTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  that  on  May  11, 
1974,  our  distinguished  colleague,  Rep- 
resentative Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  was  highly  honored  by  the  Inter- 
national Gaelic  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr.  Wolff 
was  one  of  three  people  to  receive  recog- 
nition, which  is  given  to  outstanding  in- 
dividuals of  Irish  origin,  and  distin- 
guished people  of  non-Irish  origin  who 
have  demonstrated  an  especially  strong 
interest  in  the  affairs  and  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  two  other  honorees  this  year 
were  the  prcmiinent  Irishmen,  Mr.  Sean 
MacBride  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

Congressman  Wolff's  noteworthy  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  release  of  the  "Fort 
Worth  Five,"  and  to  end  the  policy  of 
internment  without  trial  in  Northern  Ire- 
land are  merely  two  of  the  numerous  ac- 
tivities he  spearheaded  which  earned 
him  the  great  honor  of  initiation  into  the 
Gaelic  HaU  of  Fame.  His  work  on  belialf 
of  the  civil  rights  of  all  people  who  are 
victims  of  injustice  and  discrimination 
reinforces  his  standing  as  one  of  the 
leading  spokesmen  in  the  Congress  for 
freedom  and  equality.  Past  award  win- 
ners of  this  organization  have  included 
Mr.  Paul  OT>wyer  and  Hon.  Peter  Ro- 
Dmo,  making  this  group  truly  unique. 

The  Irish  Echo  recently  published  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  awards  dinner 
and  the  men  who  were  honored,  and  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  editorial  In  the 
RttORD  for  the  attention  of  my  coi- 
leagues: 

Hau.  or  Faux  Does  It  Aoanr 

The  very  Idea  of  setting  up  an  Interna- 
tional Gaelic  Hall  of  Fame  causes  a  sharp  in- 
take of  breath.  How  In  the  world  could  it  be 
done? 

WeU.  it  has  been  done,  and  not  alone  that. 
It  has  proved  Itself  by  the  very  elusive  virtue 
of  consistency. 

In  November  of  1973  when  commenting  on 
the  Initial  selections  to  the  Qaelic  Hall  of 
Fama— Paddy  Doherty  of  Derry,  Eoln  Mc- 
Eeman  of  Minnesota,  Paul  O'Dwyer  of  New 
Tork  and  Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey — we 
"•M  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hall  had 
aet  themselves  a  very  high  standard. 

Last  week  they  lived  up  to  that  standard 
by  Inducting  Sean  MoBrlde,  A.  M.  BulUvan 
and  Lester  Wolff  Into  the  hall. 

Mr.  McBrlde,  currently  an  Assistant  Sacra- 
*uy  General  of  the  United  Nations  and  presl- 
wnt  of  Amnesty  International,  has  lived  a 
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life  of  service  to  hto  fellowman  as  a  lawyer, 
legtolator,  government  minister,  and  Interna- 
tional jurist. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  noted  lecturer,  aasaytot  and 
writer,  to  one  of  America's  finest  poets.  Hto 
ballads  touch  the  heart  of  all  who  read  them 
and  make  aU  aware  of  the  great  contributions 
of  the  Irish  people  to  America  and  to  the 
culture  of  the  world. 

Congressman  WolfT,  elected  to  the  haU  as  a 
friend  of  the  Irish  as  Congressman  Rodlno 
was  two  years  ago,  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  a  broadcaster  before  becoming  a  Congress- 
man In  19«4.  Since  then  he  has  served  »-lth 
distinction.  He  was  In  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  release  the  Fort  Worth  Five  and  has 
been  outspoken  in  hto  condemnations  of  the 
Brtttoh  policy  of  Internment  without  trial  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Nell  Sullivan,  Bart  Dougherty,  Michael 
Delahunty  and  their  coUeagues  In  New  Jersey 
who  made  the  selections  have  scored  again. 
The  hall's  Induction  ceremony  at  a  luncheon 
in  The  Manor  in  West  Orange  was  a  credit 
to  all  Involved. 

We'U  say  it  again.  By  their  selections  in 
1973  and  In  1974  the  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Gaelic  HaU  of  Fame  have  set  them- 
selves a  very  high  standard— one  that  we  feel 
sure  they  will  live  up  to. 


EDITH  GREEN  STILL  "MRS. 
EDUCATION" 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  ORxooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  a 
thesaurus  of  complimentary  terms  has 
become  dog-eared  during  the  verbal 
gentility  of  House  proceedings.  One 
drawback  to  working  within  these  mu- 
tual admiration  surroimdings  Is  the 
difficult  search  for  that  less-hackneyed 
compliment  which  reflects  the  very 
highest  and  most  sincere  degree  of  ad- 
miration for  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  hold  such  admiration  lor  Congi«6s- 
woman  Edith  Green. 

With  thesaurus  aside.  I  can  tell  you 
that  she  is  a  good  person,  a  good  friend, 
and  an  excellent  legislator. 

When  Edith  Green  returns  to  Oregon 
next  year,  the  Congress  is  certain  to  miag 
her  capabilities  and  the  presence  of  her 
warm  person.  I  am  In  the  fortunate 
position  of  following  her  In  retire- 
ment to  our  home  State,  and  i^ape  to 
continue  to  benefit  by  her  association. 

With  these  words.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  opinion 
of  another  fellow  admirer  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  Oregon  newspapers. 
Mr.  Jim  Sullivan,  executive  director  of 
the  Oregon  Independent  Colleges  As- 
sociation, speaks  for  me  and  so  many 
others  with  this  brief  comment  on 
Mrs.  Grxeh's  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's education  system : 
Anotukk  Vuw — BuTTU  OaxxM  Stux  "Mas. 
Education" 
(By  JUn  SuUlvan) 

In  the  recent  Oregonian  profile  of  Rap- 
raaentativa  Kdlth  Orean  a  non-admirer  was 
quoted,  "I  should  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
dtoltke  the  woman  intanaaly.  In  faot.  I  hat* 
her.  Anything  I  say  to  going  to  be  oolored 
by  that."  Let  me  be  equally  frank.  I  have 
worked   with   Mrs.   Green   over   many   years 
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and  on  many  issues — and  I  love  her.  I  am 
sure  my  feeUngs  will  also  color  what  I  say. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Oregon  In- 
dependent CoUeges  Association  since  1969  I 
have  foUovired  aU  federal  higher  education 
legislation;  proposed  and  enacted.  When  the 
House  took  final  action  on  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1972  I  spent  two  months  m 
Washington.  D.C.  as  a  special  assistant  on 
the  subcommittee  on  higher  education.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  with  some  authority  from 
first  hand  experience  both  on  htgh«»r  educa- 
tion legtolatlOD  and  Mrs.  Green. 

Early  m  her  congressional  career  Mrs. 
Green  earned  the  title  "Mrs.  Education." 
After  twenty  productive  years  in  Congress 
abe  may  veU  have  stepped  on  the  toes  of 
many  politicians  and  bureaucrats,  but  among 
educators  she  to  stiU  "Mrs.  Education" 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thto.  In  the 
1960s  she  was  one  who  kept  her  head  dur- 
ing the  student  riots.  In  contrast  to  what 
was  said  In  the  profile,  Mrs.  Green  did  not 
Introduce  a  bUl  to  cut  off  federal  aid  tn  col- 
leges which  faUed  to  prevent  disturbances; 
she  knew  such  legislation  would  punish  the 
institution  rather  than  the  rioters.  Instead, 
her  bUl  would  have  cut  off  federal  funds  to 
any  student  or  faculty  who  were  convicted 
of  Illegal  action.  That  to  quite  an  Impratant 
difference. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Green's  main  Interests  In  recent 
years,  but  her  role  in  thto  legislation  needs 
to  be  clarified.  The  bill  as  she  Introduced 
it  was  the  result  of  two  years  of  open  hear- 
ings where  every  higher  education  expert 
who  wanted  to  be  heard,  was  heard.  The 
Green  version  of  the  bill  was  supported  by 
every  higher  education  association  In  the 
country. 

The  dl^jute  over  the  blU  centered  on 
two  issues.  Mrs.  Green  wanted  student  fi- 
nancial aid  more  adequately  fiuided  so  mid- 
dle income  students  would  receive  aid  but 
she  wanted  the  prograros  administered  as 
they  had  been  with  the  funds  going  to  the 
college  of  the  student's  choice  so  the  coUege 
and  the  student  could  develop  the  best  pos- 
sible aid  package.  Her  opponents  wanted  the 
funds  channeled  through  a  central  fed- 
eral agency.  The  final  bill  contained  parts 
of  both  versions.  It  to  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  ftinds  aUocatad  under  the  Green 
version  have  aU  reached  the  needy  students 
wbUe  the  funds  allocated  under  the  central- 
ized version  are  so  tied  up  la  federal  red 
tape  that  «45  million  went  uiispent  thto 
year  alone — in  spite  of  the  obvious  need  of 
h\indreds  of  thousands  of  students. 

The  second  Issue  concerned  institutional 
aid.  Mrs.  Green  proposed  a  simple  formula 
that  would  aUocate  funds  to  public  and  in- 
dependent Institutions  alike.  Her  opponents 
prc^Kwed  a  complicated  formula  tied  to  the 
assumption  that  the  main  purpose  of  higher 
education  to  to  aid  the  poor.  Tb»  latter  ver- 
sion prevaUed  over  Mrs.  Green's  objections. 
It  has  turned  out  to  be  so  unworkable  that 
not  evan  its  pn^>oBent3  have  trtod  to  Imple- 
ment it.  We  have  only  to  look  around 
Oregon  to  note  the  closure  of  Marylhurst, 
an  outstanding  independent  matltutlon,  or 
the  difficulties  of  such  public  Institutions  as 
PortUnd  State,  Southern  Oregon  CoUege.  or 
Eastern  Oregon  College,  to  recognl2a  the 
Impact  the  loao  of  theae  institutional  aid 
funds  has  had  on  Oregon  higher  education. 

None  of  thto  to  to  siiggeet  that  Mrs.  Green 
1»  perfect  or  that  ihoee  who  have  disagreed 
with  her  were  always  wrong.  It  to  slmplv  to 
remind  people  that  Mra.  Green  was  voting  for 
dvU  rights  long  before  )t  became  accepted; 
she  was  working  lor  woman's  rights  long 
before  It  became  the  "In"  thing  to  do;  ^w^ 
she  haa  oonstotantly  felt  that  the  taxp«yara 
deaorve  the  maximum  return  for  their  tax 
dollaro.  It  to  alao  to  say  tl»t,  as  one  who 
haa  worked  oloaely  with  har,  I  hava  found 
Mrs.  Green  to  be  an  honest,  forthright,  hard 
working,  and  knowledgeable  public  servant 
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and  In  today's  Watergate  woild  we  will  all 
mlaa  such  a  voice  In  Washington,  D.C. — not 
the  leaat  tboM  of  us  In  hlglier  education. 


JEWISH  AND  MZNORTTY  DRQANIZA- 
TION8  JOIN  IN  call'  FOR  HEW 
ACTION  ON  DeFUNIS  ISSUES 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF  rrrw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSfcNTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  3,  t974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speake^.  the  issues 
surrounding  the  DePunls  cafee  have  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  me  for  some  time. 
The  case  and  its  implications  have  en- 
gendered  great    comment   among   civil 
rights  organizations  and  ot4er  organiza- 
tions and  Interested  parties,  It  is  heart- 
ening to  me  to  know  that,  on  May  17 
the  leaders  of  the  three  largest  Jewish 
human  rights  organizatione  and  three 
major   civil    rights   organisations   have 
jointly  signed  a  letter  calllne:  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Setretary  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger  to  issues  guidelines 
to  clarify  issues  raised  by  the  DePunis 
case.  The  letter  was  released  by  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton,  chairperson  of  the  New 
York  City  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
who  conferred  with  the  leaders,  she  said, 
because    of    "concern    voiced    In    some 
quarters  about  the  Impact  o^  DePunis  on 
the  civil  rights  coalition  of  ithe  sixties." 
Signing  the  letter  were:  Benjamin  R. 
Epstein,  national  director,  Anti -Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nal  Brith;  Bertram  H. 
Gold,  executive  vice  president,  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Vernon  Jordan,  ex- 
ecutive director.  National  Urban  League, 
Naomi  Levlne.  executive  director,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress;  Roy  "Wllklns  ex- 
ecutive director.  National  Aseoclation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People;  and 
Cesar  Perales,  executive  director,  Puerto 
Rican  Legal  Defense  Fund.     ! 

The  letter  said  that  desj^lte  varying 
positions  on  the  De  Funis  case,  the  or- 
ganizations wished  to  avoid  polarization 
and  were  in  agreement  on  the  goeJ  of 
"the  elimination  of  aU  forma  of  discrim- 
ination Eind  the  establishment  of  affirma- 
tive actions  that  will  provide  equal  op- 
portunity within  our  constitutional 
framework."  They  asked  Secretary  Wein- 
berger to  direct  the  issuance  of  "non- 
discriminatory guidelines  clarifying  how 
educational  institutions  can  best  develop 
appropriate  tools  for  speciajl  efforts  to 
recruit  persons  from  previously  excluded 
groups." 

Commissioner  Norton  sakl  that  the 
New  York  City  Commission  had  under- 
taken this  effort  be<:ause  vlrtiiaUy  all  the 
major  Jewish  and  minority  clvU  rights 
organizations  are  headquartered  in  New 
York  and,  like  the  commission,  are  con- 
cerned over  the  view  that  disagreement 
on  specific  issues  threatena  the  clvlJ 
rights  coalition.  She  said  th4t  the  com- 
mission had  noted  s<Mne  areas  of  dis- 
agreement, but  that  they  are?  "minor  In- 
deed, particularly  when  conjpared  with 
the  continuing  large  areas,  of  mutual 
agreement   and  cooperatlon-r  She  said 
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that  strains  in  the  coalition  have  been 
exaggerated  and  that  this  view  was  es- 
pecially damaging  "at  a  time  when  poli- 
tical and  social  problems  threaten  the 
gains  made  by  the  civil  rights  movement 
and  when  the  need  for  the  coalition  that 
achieved  these  gains  Is  greater  than 
ever." 
The  full  letter  follows: 

Mat  20.  1974. 
Mr.  Caspax  W.  WEnrBERcia. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WEZKBcaaxx;  While  the  under- 
signed organizations  have  taken  varying  posi- 
tions on  the  De  Punls  case,  we  have,  over  the 
years  worked  closely  In  support  of  clvU  rights 
and  human  freedom. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  process  of  creat- 
ing affirmative  action  is  not  an  exact  science. 
It  Is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  the  na- 
tion has  begun  the  development  of  proce- 
dures for  dismantling  discrimination. 

All  of  us  wish  to  avoid  polarization.  We 
agree  that  a  primary  goal  for  all  of  us  is  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
and  the  establishment  of  affirmative  actions 
and  processes  that  wUl  provide  opportunity 
within  our  constitutional  framework. 

Since  the  Issues  raised  by  the  De  Funis 
case  remain,  we  believe  tJiat  an  early  re- 
sponse from  HEW  within  xvhose  Jurisdiction 
such  matters  lie  is  indicated.  We  are  there- 
fore requesting  that  you  direct  the  issuance 
of  non-discriminatory  guidelines  clarifying 
how  educational  institutions  can  best  de- 
velop appropriate  tools  for  special  efforts  to 
recruit  persons  from  previoiisly  excluded 
groups. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Benjamin  B.  Epeteln,  National  Director, 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal 
Brith;  Bertram  H.  Gold,  Executive  Vice 
President,  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee; Vernon  Jordan,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Urban  League;  Naomi 
Levlne,  Kxeoutlve  Director,  American 
Jewish  Ctongreas;  Ctear  Perales.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Puerto  Rican  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund;  Boy  Wll- 
klns, Executive  Director.  NAACP. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  39 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHXTSn-TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  Government  plays  In  our  economic 
system  has  long  been  a  subject  of  debate 
among  scholars,  economists  and  public 
officials,  and  is  often  raised  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  Federal  OH  and 
Gas  Corporation. 

Opponents  of  the  Corporation  contend 
that  It  would  compromise  the  separation 
of  government  tuid  business  that  Is  so 
cherished  In  the  American  system. 

In  truth  however,  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Corporation  would  not  represent  a 
step  toward  nationalization  of  industries. 
The  Corporation  would  merely  add  a 
competative  element  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry and  provide  the  public  with  a 
standard  with  which  to  evaluate  the 
profit  figures  released  by  the  major  oil 
companies. 
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Lee  White,  Chairman  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Task  Force  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  energy  field,  has  re- 
sponded to  charges  that  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nationalization  of  the  energy 
Industries  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

His  rebuttal  follows. 

Not  only  is  it  clear  from  the  language  of 
Senator  Stevenson's  proposal  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  my  view  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  view  of  every  other  Interested  participant 
in  energy  policy  debates  that  nationalization 
of  the  industry  is  not  a  desirable  alternative 
Certainly  it  U  not  a  practical  poUtlcal  real- 
ity. TVA  was  similarly  hailed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  private  electric  utility 
Industry  In  the  1930'8  and  it,  as  weU  as  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  governmental  activity  in  an 
energy  field  need  not  and  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  nationalization.  Nationalization  is 
an  understandable  concern  of  citizens  in  this 
cotintry,  and  I  assume  that  no  such  step 
would  ever  be  taken  without  public  aware- 
ness  and,  indeed,  without  public  clamor  for 
It.  I  do  not  detect  that  mood  today  nor  do  I 
foresee  If  for  the  future.  I  think  it  Is  a  q>e- 
clous  argument,  and  I  hope  that  it  wiU  not  be 
xased  to  divert  attention  from  serious  disciis- 
slon  of  the  merits  of  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Oas  Corporation  proposal. 


11500  BANANAS  ON  PIKE'S  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  back- 
ers of  H.R.  11500  like  to  pretend  It  is 
not  a  bill  to  wipe  out  surface  coal  min- 
ing in  the  guise  of  regulating  It.  They 
say  It  would  merely  enact  Pennsylvania's 
progressive  surface  mining  law  and  allow 
use  of  the  modified  block -cut  method  of 
mining  and  reclamation. 

But  that  is  not  what  Pennsylvania 
authorities  say.  Walter  N.  Heine,  associ- 
ate deputy  secretary  for  mines  and  land 
protection.  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  sent  a  letter  a  month  ago 
to  members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee pointing  out  how  KR,  11500 
would  close  down  the  operation  of  the 
Mears  Coal  Co.  mine  which  the  Interior 
Committee  said  was  a  model  operation. 

For  example,  Mr.  Heine  says  the  re- 
quirement to  restore  mined  land  to 
original  contour  is  much  too  restrictive. 
The  House  bill  forbids  any  reduction  in 
the  highwall  by  disturbing  land  above  it. 
It  Is  common  practice  In  Pennsylvania 
to  bevel  the  highwall  to  control  settling 
and  get  a  better  bond  between  the  high- 
wall  and  the  replaced  materials. 

HJl.  11500  Is  not  a  workable  bill.  It  at- 
tempts to  legislate  In  terms  of  absolutes. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
workable, like  trying  to  grow  bananas  on 
Pike's  Peak.  It  should  be  junked  In  favor 
of  a  bill  that  results  in  effective  reclama- 
tion without  cutting  off  our  fuel  supply. 
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OPEN  MEETINGS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  rUMUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  a  total  of  47  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  now  cosponsored 
an  amendment  proposed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Clarence  Brown,  of 
Ohio,  and  myself,  that  would  make  open 
committee  meetings  mandatory  in  the 
House  except  In  a  few  narrowly  defined 
instances. 

That  amendment  will  be  offered  when- 
ever the  Boiling  reorganlzatlOQ  plan 
reaches  the  floor. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
joint  release  issued  last  week  by  myself 
and  Congressman  Brown  annoimcing 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  43  Members.  Since 
then,  four  additional  colleagues  have 
added  their  names — Mr.  Peyser,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McKinney,  of  Connecticut, 
liis.  BoGGS,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
MosHER,  of  Ohio. 

The  text  of  the  release  follows : 
Opkw  MKrriNcs  Amendment 

Washington,  D.C. — A  wide  cross-section  of 
House  Members  have  Joined  to  support  an 
amendment  to  make  House  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  more  accessible  to 
the  public  and  the  news  media,  the  two 
originators  of  the  move  announced  today. 

Beps.  Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohlo)  and 
Bill  Ounter  (D-Fla.)  said  43  Members  of  the 
House  have  now  co-sponsored  their  "open 
committees"  amendment,  which  would  bar 
closed  sessions  by  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees except  in  narrowly-defined  Instances  In- 
volving  national  security  or  when  open  ses- 
sions would  compromise  the  public  interest 
or  legal  rights  of  individuals. 

They  wlU  offer  the  amendment  to  a  House 
reorganization  plan  drawn  up  by  a  special 
committee  beaded  by  Rep.  Bichard  Boiling 
(D-Mo.)  when  the  proposal  goes  to  the  House 
floor  for  action.  The  reorganization  proposal 
is  now  tied  up  in  a  Democratic  Caucus  study 
committee. 

"We  are  especially  pleased  by  the  wide 
cross-section  of  philosophical  and  bipartisan 
support  for  this  needed  rules  change  that 
would  bring  more  of  the  public's  business  out 
from  behind  the  locked  doors  on  Capitol 
HUl."  Brown  and  Ounter  said  In  a  joint  state- 
ment. 

"With  support  for  our  amendment  that  In- 
cludes House  Members  from  all  segments  of 
the  political  spectrum — liberal,  moderate  and 
conservative — it  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  a 
strong  desire  throughout  the  House  for  Con- 
gress to  open  up  its  most  important  working 
sessions  to  public  scrutiny.  We  believe  the 
desire  exists  because  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  rightly  concerned  about  the  low 
esteem  with  which  much  of  the  public  cur- 
rently views  Congress  and  that  this  Is  one  Im- 
provement that  should  be  made  to  regain 
public  respect." 

Brown  and  Ounter  said  many  more  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  indicated  support  of 
their  amendment,  but  are  waiting  to  see  if 
the  Boiling  proposal  can  be  broken  loose  from 
the  Democratic  Caucus  study  committee. 

Brown-Qunter  "open  committee"  amend- 
ment cosponsors  listed  below : 

Clair  W.  Burgener,  B-Caltf..  John  N.  Happy 
Camp.  R-Okla.,  Caldwell  Butler,  R-Va.,  Jamas 
C.  aeveland.  R-N.H.,  Michael  Harrington.  D- 
Mass..  Joe  Moftkley.  D-Mass.,  George  O'Brien, 
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R-Ill.,  Walter  E.  Powell,  B-Ohlo,  Donald 
Blegle,  Jr.,  D-Mlch.,  Pat  Schroeder,  D-Colo., 
Alan  Steelman.  B-Texas,  Charles  Thone,  B- 
Nebr.,  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  D-Callf..  GUbert 
Oude,  B-Md.,  Angelo  Boncallo,  B-N.Y.,  and 
Marvin  Bsch,  R-Mlch. 

Charles  Wilson,  D-Texas,  Jerome  B.  Waldie, 
D-Calif..  Pete  du  Pont,  B-Del.,  David  ToweU, 
R-Nev.,  Tennyson  Ouyer,  B-Ohlo,  Joel 
Prltchard,  B-Wash.,  John  M.  Zwach,  B-Mlnn., 
James  Martin,  B-N.C,  Shirley  Chisholm,  D- 
N.Y.,  Harold  F^X)ehllch,  B-Wis.,  Alphonzo 
BeU,  B-Calif.,  Bobert  Tiernan,  D-BJ.,  Her- 
man Badaio,  D-N.Y.,  Don  Mitchell,  B-N.Y., 
and  Bob  Lagomarslno,  B-Callf . 

Jack  Kemp.  R-N.Y.,  Ed  Koch,  D-N.Y.,  BUI 
Lehman,  D-Fla.,  Pete  Stark,  D-Callf.,  Sam 
Young,  R-ni.,  BUI  Frenzel,  R-Mlnn.,  Ben  OU- 
man,  R-N.Y.,  William  Roy,  D-Kans.,  Robert 
Glaimo,  D-Conn.,  Ron  Sarasin,  R-Conn.,  and 
Lester  Wolff,  D-N.Y. 


REPORT  OF  A  STOCKHOLDER 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF  GSORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hu- 
bert F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business,  and 
stockholder  in  the  Retail  Credit  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  has  sent  me  copy  of  his  article 
entitled  "Report  of  a  Stockholder,"  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues: 

RXPOKT   Fbom   a   Stockholoeb 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

Management  and  directors  of  RetaU  Credit 
Co.,  source  of  information  for  business  de- 
cisions for  75  years,  were  applauded  by  stock- 
holders on  their  outstanding  job  by  the 
stockholders  in  Atlanta. 

Retail  Credit's  policy  of  promoting  from 
within  has  helped  make  it  one  of  the  finest 
companies  in  the  world  to  work  for. 

I  featured  the  late  Guy  Woolford  in  Dixie 
Business  40-odd  years  ago. 

So  it  was  like  homecoming  day  at  the  stock- 
holders annual  meeting. 

"iTiere  were  Guy  Woolford.  Jr.  and  his  sister 
Miss  Frances  and  scores  of  people  who  have 
made  the  company  great. 

"Our  founders'  goal  was  to  help  business 
serve  consumers,"  W.  Lee  Surge,  president, 
said. 

"Today,  this  la  our  purpose  more  than 
ever." 

Burge  also  announced  that  beginning 
June  1,  "our  normal  disclosure  procedure  wiU 
allow  consumers  to  re&d  the  reports  we  have 
submitted  about  them." 

Previously,  consumers  have  been  entitled 
to  oral  dlaclosiires  of  their  reports,  made  in 
connection  with  applications  for  Insurance, 
credit,  employment  and  other  consumer 
benefl.ts. 

"When  a  woman  requests  a  separate  credit 
file  set  up  in  her  own  name,  we  wUl  be  happy 
to  honor  her  request,"  Burge  announced. 

To  help  a  woman  in  her  credit  transactions, 
Burge  added,  the  company  Is  improving  its 
systems  so  her  financial  record  can  be  eval- 
uated Independent  of  credit  grantors. 

"We  look  forward  to  a  higher  revenues 
and  higher  earnings  for  1974." 

Walter  C.  HUl.  Jr.  with  Eastern  Airlines 
in  Miami,  son  at  a  former  prealdeiit,  along 
with  George  Craft.  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  and 
AUen  Post,  of  Hansell,  Post,  Brandon  &  Dor- 
sey  were  elected  three  year  dlrectora- 

Re-elected  were  W.  Lee  Burge,  president, 
WUton  Looney.  pres.,  Genuine  Parts  Co.,  D. 
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E.  Rutberf(»>d,  president  of  Affiliated  Credit 
Companies,  F.  J.  Brutzman,  executive  vice 
president.  K.  B.  Jenkins,  Sr.  VP.-<^>erations. 
Edward  D.  Smith,  chairman  First  Natlon- 
a4  Corp.  and  of  First  National  Bank. 

President  Biirge  invited  stockholders  to 
come  an  hour  early  and  join  me  and  your 
other  company  executives  for  coffee.  Also,  .  .  . 
to  stay  for  lunch  .  .  .  foUowlng  the  meeting. 

Cater  and  Guy  Woolford  set  the  pace  of 
friendliness  75  years  ago  and  It  is  stUl  being 
carried  on. 

Six  men,  aU  civic  leaders.  In  Atlanta  have 
headed  RetaU  Credit : 

1913-1927  Cator  Woolford 

1927-1932  T.  Guy  Woolford 

1932-1946  Walter  C.  HUl 

1946-1955  James  C.  Malone 

1966-1965  Preston  C.  Upshaw 

1966  W.  Lee  Burge 

For  7o  years  RetaU  Credit  has  been  helping 
businessmen  make  decisions  and  take  risks, 
and  validated  the  qualifications  of  mUllons 
for  credit.  Insurance  and  Jobs.  Mr.  Burge 
pointed  out  in  Intercom. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  THIRD  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OEQO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ohio  State  Awards  from  the  Institute 
for  Education  by  Radio-Television  Tele- 
communications Center  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  are  old  and  respected  in  the 
broadcasting  industry,  and  this  year 
National  Public  Radio  led  all  the  radio 
networks  with  three  winning  entries.  On 
this  occasion  of  National  Public  Radio's 
third  anniversary,  I  believe  it  is  in  order 
to  recognize  the  network's  solid  contri- 
bution to  public  radio  stations  across 
the  Nation.  Certainly  the  programing 
service  it  offers  has  raised  the  quality 
of  public  ra^o  listening.  Programs  NPR 
makes  available  exclusively  to  its  mem- 
ber stations  and  a  host  of  programs  avail- 
able to  all  public  radio  stations  from  NPR 
have  served  as  enriching  supplements  to 
public  radio  programing. 

Public  radio  has  long  existed  In  the 
United  States.  For  almost  50  years,  we 
knew  it  as  "educational"  radio,  smd  these 
noncommercial  stations,  most  connected 
with  universities  and  colleges,  largely 
served  the  purpose  of  training  future 
broadcasters  and  offering  courses  on  the 
air.  But  gradually  there  were  enough  ef- 
forts toward  expansion  and  community 
or  alternative  programing  that  educa- 
tional stations  became  a  vital,  though 
small,  part  of  American  life.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967,  it  recognized  the  need  for  assist- 
ance to  noncommercial  radio  along  with 
television. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing funds  National  Public  Radio  to  oper- 
ate as  a  unifying  system  for  noncommer- 
cial radio.  All  the  stations  remain  non- 
commercial and  alternative  programing 
still  exists,  serving  a  smaller  segment  of 
our  society,  but  meeting  an  important 
need.  There  are  still  those  who  Jokingly 
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refer  to  iniblic  radio  as  the  bidden  med- 
ium and  claim  that  radio'i  problem  Is 
its  lack  of  Tisibillty.  If  that;  Is  the  case, 
I  am  proud  to  point  to  thf  Ohio  State 
Awards  as  an  example  of  deserved  recog- 
nition. 

The  awards  highlight  some  of  the 
types  of  programing  NPR  Offers  its  164 
member  stations.  Two  documentaries 
received  awards:  "Northern  Ireland: 
Voices  from  the  Precipicf"  by  Josh 
Darsa.  examining  onsite  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  througli  the  actual 
voices  of  the  people  who!  Uve  there; 
and  "Flight  401:  The  Nlghfc  that  Pail- 
safe  Failed"  by  Jim  Russell,  a  thor- 
ough and  in-depth  study  0f  the  fatal 
airline  crash.  Barbara  NJewman  re- 
ceived her  second  Ohio  State  Award, 
this  time  a  Special  Award,  fju:  her  series 
"Movers  and  Shakers."  j  presenting 
profiles  of  power  throughi  lively  and 
sensitive  interviews  with  mep  and  wom- 
en in  positions  of  power.   ] 

What  tliis  type  of  progrfmiing  from 
NPR  means  to  the  people ,  of  Ohio  Is 
that  It  can  be  heard  on  anj|  of  13  pub- 
lic radio  stations  in  the  sts^te  affiliated 
with  NPR.  And  similar  programing 
from  NPR  can  be  heard  onj  any  of  the 
other  21  Ohio  public  radio  stations  out- 
side the  system.  Indeed,  put>llc  radio  Is 
alive  and  doing  very  well  inj  Ohio,  with 
the  exception  of  WCSU(PM)  in  Wil- 
berforce,  recently  hit  by  tihe  tornado 
but  making  great  efforts  tc  get  back 
on  its  feet.  Ohio  public  stations  receive 
a  variety  of  programing  fof  their  net- 
work, but  they  also  conttlbute  pro- 
graming to  the  network  f|)r  national 
dissemination.  This  is  the  ^que  fact 
about  the  National  Radio  system:  It 
Is  a  two-way  Interconnectjon  system 
throughout  the  United  Statjes. 

In  Its  beginning  just  over  three  years 
ago,  the  NPR  founders  wondered  If  the 
people  in  Ohio  had  anything  to  say  to 
the  people  of  Maine,  Califonjia,  or  Flor- 
ida. They  decided  "yes"  and  each  day 
on  the  network's  Peabody  ^ward-win- 
ning  show  "All  Things  Considered" 
news  8Uid  features  from  public  stations 
aJl  over  the  country  are  alrad  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  people  together  with  In- 
formation. This  same  concjept  is  ex- 
panded In  "Options,"  as  ootnlbus  pro- 
gram fed  three  times  a  weelf  with  con- 
tent as  diversified  as  Its  sotu-ces.  Ohio 
is  also  the  home  of  two  j  production 
centers,  receiving  extra  grantt  from  CPB 
for  the  production  of  specl|dlzed  local 
programing:  WGUC(FM)  In  Cincin- 
nati is  funded  for  music  production  and 
WOSU(AM/FM)  in  Columbiis  is  a  news 
and  public  affairs  center.  Their  produc- 
tions often  find  their  way  to  the  network 
for  national  distribution.  Consequently, 
while  NPR  Itself  is  an  authbrized  pro- 
duction center  for  public  radio,  its  pro- 
graming distribution  figures  reveal  that 
over  one-half  of  the  productions  made 
available  to  public  radio  stations  comes 
from  sources  other  than  NyR.  usually 
other  public  stations.  ] 

1  like  the  idea  that  someond  in  Arizona 
or  Alaska  or  Puerto  Rlc3  knops  and  un- 
derstands scaneone  In  Ohio  4  little  bet- 
ter because  a  night's  news  ftova.  a  locaJ 
perspective  came  from  Keni  or  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Or  perhaps  a  speech  given  in 
Athens,  a  conference  in  Cle^ieland  or  a 
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concert  from  Oxford  or  Youngstown  was 
shared  nationwide. 

This  Is  public  radio,  doing  what  com- 
mercial networks  understandably  can- 
not do.  I  commend  the  numerous  individ- 
ual public  radio  stations  across  the  coun- 
try and  National  Public  Radio  for  the 
service  they  are  providing  to  these  United 
States. 


June  3,  197^ 


CAPTAIN'S    CONCERN    SAVES    TAX- 
PAYERS MILLIONS  OP  DOLLARS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF    CALJTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  relate  an  example  of  how  time,  initia- 
tive, and  personal  concern  properly  co- 
ordinated can  save  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Without  any  appropriate  yardstick 
many  times  to  determine  whether  cost 
overruns  are  due  to  legitimate,  unfor- 
seen  causes  or  are  simply  the  result  of 
waste  and  inefficiency,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress reluctanUy  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary money  to  complete  the  project. 

Most  excessive  costs  are  unnecessary 
and  can  be  avoided  if  the  right  people 
simply  do  their  job.  Capt.  David  Cor- 
many,  stationed  at  McCleUan  Air  Force 
Base  in  Sacramento,  is  one  man  who 
does  his  Job  well. 

Recently,  Captain  Cormany  saved  the 
taxpayers  $9.5  million.  Through  his  own 
initiative,  he  persuaded  authorities  at 
McClellan  to  delay  their  order  from  CJen- 
eral  Dynamics  CorporatiCHi  for  1.306  new 
wing  tanks  of  the  F-111.  General  Dy- 
namics wanted  $14,080  for  each  tank;  a 
total  cost  of  $18,388,480  for  the  American 
taxpayers. 

For  15  months  Captain  Cormany 
worked  on  preparing  a  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  tank  for  engineers  and  In- 
vestigating to  see  whether  interested 
manufacturers  could  in  fact  meet  the 
contract.  In  the  end,  his  efforts  paid  off 
in  a  big  way. 

The  company  who  was  finally  awarded 
the  contract.  Royal  Industries  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  agreed  to  biiild  the  tanks  for 
$8,844  each;  a  total  savings  to  the 
American  public  of  $9.5  million.  Most  In- 
teresting of  all  was  that  General  Dy- 
namics, the  contractor  who  originally 
wanted  to  build  the  tanks  for  $14,080 
apiece,  foimd  that  when  faced  with  com- 
petition from  other  bidders  they  could 
manufacture  the  tanks  for  the  lower 
price  of  $10,000  each. 

Fascinating,  is  It  not,  how  a  llttie  bit 
of  personal  initiative  and  concern  can 
make  such  a  big  difference.  I  think  both 
the  Pentagon  as  well  as  the  Congress  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  Captain  Cor- 
many's  example. 

The  following  article  from  the  Sacra- 
mento Union  spells  out  the  story  in  Gov- 
ernment efficiency  and  economy: 
McCt.ki.i.ax    Caftain    Savxs    Tazpatiss    $9.6 
Mnxioif 
(By  Ed.  Uendel) 
Capt.  Dave  Conxk»ny  saved  tbe  taxpayers 
•9.5  million,  so  they  gave  him  a  plaque.  He 
was,  after  all.  just  doing  his  job. 
Tbe  time  came  for  the  Air  Force  to  order 


1.306  new  wing  t&nlu  for  the  Fill.  Tbe  air- 
craft manufacturer,  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
wanted  $14,080  for  each  tank. 

On  his  own  Initiative,  Cormany  persuaded 
the  authorities  at  McCleUan  Air  Force  Base 
to  put  the  order  up  for  bids. 

It  took  eight  months  of  fulltlme  work  to 
prepare  the  specifications.  It  took  another 
seven  months  to  Investigate  the  bidders. 

But  the  tanks  finally  were  ordered  at 
$6,844  each.  Cormany  also  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Oeneral  Dynamics,  when  bids 
were  called,  offer  to  build  the  tanks  for  about 
$10,000  each. 

The  tanks  will  be  stored  as  war  reserves. 
They  were  not  used  in  Southeast  Asia,  where 
the  common  Fill  pay  load  was  laige  (al>out 
13 V4   Sons)   but  the  missions  were  short. 

By  mounting  sU  of  the  600-gallon  tanks 
under  the  wings,  the  range  of  the  Pill  can 
be  extended  by  30  per  cent.  That,  in  other 
words,  is  enough  to  lift  a  full  load  about 
two  mUes  off  the  ground. 

"By  the  tUpe  an  Pill  with  a  maximum 
load  gets  off  tne  ground  and  cUmbe  to  10,000 
feet,"  said  Cormany,  "It  has  burned  3,800 
gallons  of  fuel.  It's  really  pumping  it 
through." 

If  the  wings  are  pulled  back  for  faster 
flight,  he  said,  the  two  outside  wing  tanks 
automatically  drop  off.  The  other  four  pivot 
to  keep  pointing  straight  ahead. 

To  preserve  its  center  of  gravity,  the  air- 
craft, prompted  by  automatic  sensors,  may 
also  shift  the  fuel  between  the  three  com- 
partments In  each  wing  tank — or  between 
the  wing  tanks  and  the  tanks  Inside  the 
aircraft  wings. 

Like  the  wing  that  supports  them,  the 
tank  is  a  kind  of  alr-foll  that  provides  lift 
In  an  air-stream.  Made  mainly  of  aluminum 
with  a  once-piece  flbreglass  tall,  the  tanks 
weigh  about  050  pounds. 

Before  calling  for  bids,  said  Cormany,  Mc- 
Clellan had  to  prepare  a  precise  description 
of  the  tank.  "Now  that's  what  takes  the 
time,"  he  said.  "That's  the  trick.  When  you 
go  out  on  a  contract,  you  have  to  tell  a  con- 
tractor everything." 

After  receiving  five  bids,  the  Air  Force 
sent  teams  to  the  manufacturers  to  see  if 
they  could  in  fact  meet  the  contract.  "These 
were  some  of  the  most  exhaustive  pre-award 
surveys  the  government  has  done,"  Cormany 
said. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  Royal  Indus- 
tries of  Santa  Ana.  Two  of  the  first  tanks 
built  by  Royal  are  being  tested  now.  If  they 
pass,  Cormany  said,  delivery  may  begin  about 
Sept.  1,  continuing  through  1975. 

For  his  work,  Cormany  has  received  the 
tr.8.  Air  Force  Resources  Conservation 
Award.  In  his  own  way,  he  has  also  oeane 
to  gripe  with  the  magnitude  of  his  saving. 
"I  figiured  It  up,"  he  said.  "I  saved  my  tax 
dollars  for  the  next  476  years." 


SUPPORT  OP  ASHLEY  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

or  CALiroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mitments in  my  congressional  district 
precluded  my  attendance  In  the  House  on 
May  30,  1974.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  cast  my  vote  In  sup- 
port of  the  Ashley  amendment  to  HJl. 
10265,  a  bill  authorizing  an  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  recognized  the  need  for 
congressional  oversight  of  the  adminis- 
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traUon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  operating  funds 
are  spent.  At  the  same  time,  it  insures 
that  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  maintained  by  prohibit- 
ing policy  audits  which  would  most  prob- 
ably lead  to  the  System's  involvement  in 
passing  political  pressures. 

I  am  very  pleased   that  the   House 
adopted  this  constructive  amendment. 


WOMEN    IN    SPORTS— PART    IV 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
submit  the  last  In  a  series  of  four  arti- 
cles on  women  in  sports.  These  articles 
have  covered  the  background  of  Inequal- 
ity in  athletics,  legal  remedies,  and  the 
financial  situation,  and  today's  exposes 
the  foolish  stereotypes  women  often  face 
If  they  excel  in  sports.  A  final  thanks  is 
due  both  the  authors  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  setting  forth  so  completely 
the  facts  of  discrimination  in  this  area 
that  is  central  to  our  lives. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  15,  1974] 

An  "Unfeminine"  Stigma 

(By  Nancy  Scannell  and  Bart  Barnes) 

Excellence  In  sport  has  been  regarded  as 
an  exclusively  masculine  virtue  through 
nearly  all  of  recorded  time. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  Qames 
in  776  B.C.  women  were  not  allowed  on  the 
pla3rlng  fields  even  as  spectators  (with  the 
exception  of  the  priestesses  of  the  earth- 
mother  Demeter,  ballower  of  the  grotinds) . 

So  Important  were  those  contests  to  tbe 
Greeks  that  winners  became  national  heroes, 
demigods  whoee  praises  were  sung  by  musi- 
cians and  immortalized  by  poets.  Their 
splendid  grace  and  form  are  known  to  us  be- 
cause they  were  rendered  in  marble  by  the 
greatest  sculptors  of  the  time. 

The  American  sports  ethic  descends  direct- 
ly from  that  Oreek  tradition.  While  our 
sports  are  somewhat  less  savage — the  loser 
of  an  Olympic  wrestling  match  iisually  was 
maimed  and  often  was  killed — they  are  near- 
ly as  sexist. 

For  the  most  part  American  women,  from 
girlhood  on,  have  been  discouraged  if  not 
barred  outright  frun  participation  in  the 
major  sports.  If  they  persist  In  developing 
their  athletic  abilities  they  commonly  are 
stigmatized  as  "unfeminine"  and  "overly  ag- 
gressive." In  a  word,  mannlah. 

If  and  when  a  story  about  a  woman  ath- 
lete appears  on  an  American  sports  page  it 
is  as  likely  to  dweU  upon  her  looks  as  on 
the  quality  of  her  performance. 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  about 
tennis  player  Chris  Evert  deacrlbed  her  game 
as  being  "as  fresh  as  her  mint-green  dress." 
One  can  be  certain  no  such  smile  would 
occur  to  a  writer  seeking  to  lUvunlnate  the 
abUity  of  her  fiance  Jimmy  Connors,  also 
a  noted  player. 

It  is  an  innocuous  examfde  ot  the  difficulty 
sportewrlters — vlrtuaUy  aU  of  whom  are 
men — have  in  writing  straightforwardly 
about  women  athletes.  Their  accounts  tend 
either  to  patronize  or  to  ridicule. 

They  simply  reflect  the  prevailing  attitudes 
of  our  culture,  which  tends  to  view  athletic 
competition  not  so  mucb  as  games  as  a 
ilramatlc  version  of  the  ultimate  struggle. 
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"Losing  is  like  death,"  was  the  way  Redskins' 
football  coach  George  Allen  once  put  it.  He 
was  in  tiuie  with  the  times,  old  and  new. 

The  Olympics  began  as  a  spin-off  of  com- 
bat drill.  Skills,  strength  and  endurance 
needed  in  war  were  developed  in  such  con- 
tests as  javelin  throwing,  long-distance 
running  and  weight  lifting. 

The  warlike  origins  of  many  sports  is  evi- 
dent from  the  terminology  used  in  the  sports 
pages.  In  The  Washington  Post  on  the  week- 
end after  Thanksgiving  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple. North  Carolina  State  "methodically 
crushed"  Wake  Forest,  Brown  "shellacked" 
Columbia,  Maryland  "flattened"  Tulane  and 
the  Capital  Bullets  "took  the  Knlcks  apart." 

The  Western  view  of  athletics  as  a  vital 
ingredient  in  building  character  and  man- 
liness was  epitomized  by  tbe  remark  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  "The  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  tbe  playing  fields  of 
Eton,"  and  In  tbe  tradition  of  muscular 
Christianity  espoused  by  New  England 
schoolmaster  Endlcott  Peabody. 

Women  now  are  challenging  the  Idea  that 
the  benefits  of  athletic  competition  Ue 
chiefly  in  the  development  of  such  virtues 
as  manliness. 

"What  athletics  can  do  for  a  man,  it  can  do 
for  a  woman,"  says  Lee  Morrison,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics for  Women  and  womens'  athletic  di- 
rector at  Madison  College  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

"It  can  give  her  the  opportunity  to  cope 
with  success  and  failure.  It  can  give  ber  the 
{^portunlty  to  enhance  her  own  self-con- 
cept, to  know  more  about  what  she's  like  as 
a  person." 

The  presidential  Citizens  Advisory  CouncU 
on  the  Status  of  Women  found  that  In  the 
United  States  athletics  is  "the  area  where 
discrimination  (against  women)  is  most 
pervasive  and  moet  readily  apparent." 

In  a  1973  study  the  councU  said,  "Short- 
changing of  girls  in  physical  education  and 
sports  deprives  them  of  the  opportunity  to 
esta'bUsb  lifetime  habits  of  exercise  which 
lead  to  a  high  level  of  ccmtlnulng  good 
health  in  adult  life. 

"The  opportunity  for  achievement  In 
sports,  scholarships  and  other  recognition  of 
ability  in  sports  and  for  developing  a  com- 
petitive spint  within  a  framework  of  team 
cooperation  should  be  avaUable  to  girls." 

Currently  In  the  final  stages  of  drafting  at 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  a  set  of  guidelines  barring  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  athletics. 
Tbe  guldeUnes  based  on  tbe  education 
amendments  of  1972,  would  deny  federal 
funds  to  any  Institution,  organization  or 
echoed  system  that  discriminates  against 
women  in  sports  in  tbe  avallabUlty  of 
scholarships  and  coaching  or  use  of  faculties 
and  equipment.  Federal  funds  are  vital  to 
nearly  every  American  school,  public  or 
private. 

To  many  educators  and  advocates  of  up- 
grading athletics  for  women,  the  guidelines 
are  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  trend  that  will 
dramatically  alter  the  structure  of  sports  In 
America. 

At  Its  lowest  level,  the  growing  assertlve- 
ness  of  women  in  ^>orts  touches  the  raw 
nerve  of  sexual  Identity  and  challenges  age- 
old  stereotypes  of  feminity  and  masculinity. 

Diana  Okon,  named  best  girl  athlete  last 
year  at  Fairfax  County's  Madison  High,  said 
she  was  teased  about  tbe  title  so  much  that 
she  wasnt  sure  she  wanted  the  honor  at  all. 

"The  boys  said,  'Show  me  your  muscle. 
Why  dont  you  try  to  pick  me  'jp?'  When  I 
won  tbe  award.  They  tblnk  youTe  a  tom- 
boy .  .  .  Tou  cant  really  feel  that  proud  of 
something  people  are  always  cutting  down. 
You  almost  wish  you  weren't  getting  it." 

Pat  Hines  of  Potomac,  Md.,  a  swimmer  on 
an  athletic  scholarship  at  tbe  University  of 
Miami  In  Florida,  said  ber  mother,  like  the 
mothers   of   many   of   ber   teammates,   had 
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qualms  about  her  swimming  In  serious  com- 
petition. 

"Make  sure  the  people  know  you're  femi- 
nine,".Pat  recalls  her  mother  saying. 

"I  think,"  the  young  swimmer  added,  "all 
women  are  afraid  their  daughters  are  going 
to  be  accused  of  being  something  less  than 
a  woman  .  .  .  (with  people)  saying  she's  nriore 
like  a  man." 

Over  the  years  the  attitude  that  sports 
was  Inappropriate  for  women  has  been  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  medical  c^lnion,  much 
of  it  now  discredited  or  challenged. 

Testifying  In  a  New  Jersey  lawsuit  on  the 
admission  of  girls  to  competition  in  Little 
League  basebaU,  league  vice  president  Creigh- 
ton  J.  Hale  argued  that  baseball  competi- 
tion would  be  unsafe  for  girls. 

He  based  his  opinion  on,  among  other 
things,  a  study  of  cadavers  of  elderly  male 
and  female  Japanese,  which  showed  that  the 
bones  of  the  females  broke  more  easily  than 
those  of  the  males.  From  this.  Hale  con- 
cluded that  girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
12  would  have  bones  which  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  fractiire  than  those  of  boys. 

Hale's  testimony  was  disputed  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Torg,  a  specialist  in  pediatric  orthope- 
dics and  an  assistant  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  at  Temple  University.  Attempting  to 
extrapolate  from  data  concerning  dead  bones 
of  adults  to  conclusions  regarding  bones  of 
living  children.  Dr.  Torg  testified,  was  the 
equivalent  of  trying  "to  extrapolate  a  study 
done   on   oranges   to   canteloupes." 

Dr.  Torg  also  disputed  what  Hale  had  con- 
tended was  a  "substantial  body  of  medical 
opinion"  to  the  effect  that  a  blow  to  tbe 
female  breast — like  being  hit  with  a  base 
baU — coiUd  cause  cancer. 

Olympic  skier  Sxizy  Chaffee  said  she  had 
been  discouraged  from  competition  at  Den- 
ver UiUverslty  by  the  head  ski  coach  who 
told  her  "it  was  bad  for  the  ovaries." 

Chaffee  chose  to  ignore  that  advice  and 
pursued  her  Interest  in  skiing  Independently. 
In  1968,  she  was  chosen  captain  of  the  VS. 
Women's  Olympic  ski  team. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  restrict 
the  physical  activity  of  women  becaiise  of 
the  reproductive  organs  and  no  need  for  con- 
cern about  the  later  effects  of  sports  com- 
petition on  pregnancy,  labor  and  later 
health,"  said  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shaffer  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  a  nationally  recognized  au- 
thority on  the  medical  aspects  of  competitive 
sports. 

QraduaUy  that  view  is  gaining  acceptance. 
Already,  at  a  very  small  but  growing  num]>er 
of  colleges,  women  athletes  are  ptirsulng  the 
same  rigorous  training  programs  as  tbe 
men — and.  In  fact,  are  being  recruited  and 
offered  athletic  scholarships. 

It  is  the  Issue  of  athletic  scholarships  for 
women,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
that  has  sparked  controversy.  It  has  also 
proved  to  be  deeply  divisive  among  groups 
and  individuals  concerned  with  upgrading 
women's  roles  In  sports. 

Those  oppoatng  scholarships  see  recruiting 
and  excessive  press-ures  to  produce  a  winning 
team  as  Inevitable  horrors  resulting  from 
scholarships. 

Those  supporting  scholarships  contend 
that  if  they  are  available  tor  men,  basic  fair- 
ness dictates  they  be  available  for  women, 
too. 

Phyllis  BaUey,  women's  athletic  director  at 
Ohio  State,  says  she  basically  is  not  opposed 
to  scholarships  for  women  "...  If  tbe  talent 
Is  good  enough.  Just  because  a  woman's 
talent  happens  to  l>e  In  sports  skills,  people 
shouldn't  say.  Too  bad  for  you,  sister.' " 

"We're  very  concerned.  We  want  our  pro- 
gram to  be  educationally  sound.  We  dont 
want  to  get  Into  buying  talent,"  says  Delia 
Durant,  director  of  women's  athletics  at  Perm 
State  University. 

"We  dont  want  to  get  into  boxing  or  a  girl 
Into  participation  on  a  team  for  a  given 
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length  of  time.  If  she  oomas  to  this  unlv«nlt]r 
and  asM  tbe  many  adrantages  and  actlTlttaa 
she  cx>uld  participate  in.  we  don't  want  her 
to  feel  she  has  to  participate  on  a  team." 

Florida's  UniTenity  of  Miami  U  one  school 
where  athletic  scholarships  ari  arallabls  for 
women. 

Doug  Hartman,  who  coache«  the  women's 
swimming  team  there,  has  seten  swimmers 
on  scholarship  for  the  first  tune  this  year. 

"The  beet  onee  work  out  wtth  the  men," 
Hartman  said.  "They  go  10,000  yards  a  day 
for  three  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week  and 
then  they  go  out  there  on  Saturday  and 
Siinday  afternoons.  We  offer  a  kid  a  obanoe 
at  swimming  and  swimming  natlonaUy." 
Etartman's  team  is  ranked  No.  a  In  the  nation. 
Olympic  swimmer  Jenny  Bartz  is  one  of 
the  athletes  on  scholarship  at  MlamL 

'^ure  there's  pressure  with  scholarships. 
Pressure  to  swim  and  swim  wSll  because  of 
what  they're  giving  you,"  she  said. 

At  Miami,  athletic  scholarships  for  women 
cover  tuition  only.  92.600.  Over  fo\ir  years, 
that  does  not  begin  to  approach  the  costs  of 
recruiting  and  supporting  a  m«le  athlete  at 
any  of  the  big-name  sports  schools  That  can 
nm  as  high  as  ISO.OOO,  accordmg  to  Marjoria 
Blanfarb  of  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
One  reason  for  the  disparity  is  economics. 
At  the  big-name  institutions,  men's  sports 
are  a  way  of  raising  money  and  keeping  the 
alunml  happy  (and  contributing),  plus 
building  a  national  reputation  through 
media  exposure.  To  a  leaser  tttent,  man's 
spcarta  at  the  college  level  are  frequently  a 
training  ground  for  the  pros,  W^re  the  real 
money  is.  ! 

Social  attitudes  may  be  changing,  but 
women's  sports  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  can  commanp  the  media 
attention  and  raise  the  mone}^  that  men's 


sports  draw. 

Just  this  month,  UCLA  basketball  super- 
star Bill  Walton  signed  a  five-vear  contract 
estimated  at  several  million  dollars  with  the 
Portland  Trail  Blazers.  By  contrast,  tennis 
player  BUIle  Jean  King  became  the  first 
woman  athlete  to  break  the  a  100 .000  mark 
In  1971.  Last  year,  Margaret  Oourt  surged 
ahead  with  winnings  of  9180,odo,  the  high- 
est ever. 

In  professional  golf,  the  top-tanking  men 
players  usually  can  expect  winnings  of  more 
than  $100,000  a  year.  For  women,  the  top 
figure  15  about  (40,000.  although  last  month's 
Dinah  Shore  Winner's  Circle  tournament, 
the  highest -paying  women's  golf  toumay 
ever,  may  change  the  women's  average.  Win- 
ner Jo  Ann  Prentice's  earnings  tn  that  con- 
test were  $33,000  of  the  total  putie  of  taoo,- 
000.  I 

Both  the  Dinah  Shore  tournament  and  the 
tennis  matches  of  BUlie  Jean  King  have  re- 
recelved  nationwide  television  expoeure,  an 
Indication  at  least  that  women  are  getting 
a  foot  in  the  media  door.  i 

They  made  progress,  too,  at  tlie  1972  Mu- 
nich Olympics,  where  women's  8{>orts  events 
received  extensive  television  coverage.  Donna 
de  Varona,  a  gold  medal  doubla  winner  In 
swimming  in  the  1964  Olympics,  became 
the  first  women  to  do  live  teteVialon  com- 
mentary on  the  Oanus. 

There  were  other  improvement,  too,  said 
Fairfax  County's  Melissa  Belote,  ♦ho  brought 
home  three  gold  medals  from  Mtinlch.  "The 
girls  on  the  team  acttiaUy  had  a  better  deal 
than  the  boys,"  said  the  Lee  High  School 
Jxinlor.  "Wa  bad  only  one  girl  to  a  room  and 
each  of  us  had  our  own  portalkle  kitchen, 
which  didn't  happen  for  the  boysr 

Belote's  description  of  the  tnatment  of 
women  athletes  in  1973  contracts  with  de 
Varona's  remembrances  of  1964,  when  the 
women  were  treated  more  like  aecond-class 
citizens. 

De  Varona  recalled  that  the  ^omen  had 
inferior  lodging  and  ate  their  m^als  at  cof- 


fee shops  and  hamburger  stands  while  the 
men  stayed  at  plush  hotels  and  ate  steak. 
It's  imclear  precisely  where  the  move- 
ment for  women's  athletics  will  lead  but 
most  predictions  are  that,  over  the  years, 
the  effects  will  be  profound. 

The  emergence  of  the  female  athlete  is  a 
challenge  to  deeply  Imbedded  values  and 
traditions.  It  appears  certain  that  some  will 
erode  under  the  pressure. 

One  possible  casualty  may  be  the  "wln- 
at-all-coets"  mentality  that  dominates  many 
men's  sports.  Large-scale  participation  by 
women  may  have  the  effect  of  humanizing 
sports,  particularly  at  the  big-time  college 
level. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  pressures  to  win 
are  intense.  "We  are  at  the  mercy  of  win- 
ning and  losing,"  said  University  of  Mary- 
land athletic  director  Jim  Kehoe,  explain- 
ing that  he  has  to  compete  for  the  spectator 
dollar  with  the  Bedsklns,  the  Bullets,  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  and  any  other  sports  team 
or  event  in  the  area. 

Making  a  crucial  basket  against  North 
Carolina  or  beating  Alabama  in  football  will 
be  reflected  in  cash  flow  at  the  gate  and  in 
television  and  radio  income,  Kehoe  said. 

So  heavy  are  the  pressures  at  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  that  many  athletes  simply  give 
up  their  scholarship  and  quit  collftge. 

A  8\u-vey  by  The  Washington  Post  last  fall 
showed  that  of  27  athletes  recruited  on  foot- 
ball scholarships  in  the  fall  of  1969  only  17 
were  stUl  at  Maryland  four  years  later. 

"They  promised  such  a  good  education 
when  I  was  being  recruited,"  said  Sam  Mar- 
tin, who  gave  up  hla  scholarship  and  left  in 
the  summer  of  1971.  They  said  the  emphasis 
was  on  studies  flrst  and  then  football. 

"But  the  first  day  we  arrived  at  school  we 
had  a  meeting  and  It  was  all  turned  around. 
He  (former  co«u:h  Roy  Lester)  said  family 
was  flrst.  football  second  and  studies  were 
the  least  Important." 

In  a  research  paper  on  the  origin  of  the 
"winning  is  the  only  thing"  mentality  of 
football  in  particular,  Penn  State  sociologist 
AUen  Bach  traced  it  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century.  This  was  a  period  In 
American  history  when  the  "robber  barons" 
were  building  the  giant  corporations  that 
dominate  the  business  world. 

"For  individuals  amassing  g^at  fortunes 
tn  the  cutthroat  competition  of  the  latter 
19th  century,  sport  probably  reflected  the 
same  acquisitive  values  that  permeated  the 
rest  of  their  lives,"  Sach  said.  "Survival  of 
the  fittest,  flerce  competition  and  an  intense 
desire  to  win  at  any  coat  became  the  major 
themes  of  their  work  as  well  as  their  play." 
"The  whcHe  system  needs  to  be  reeval- 
uated," said  Dorothy  V.  Harris,  director  of 
Women  in  Sport  at  Fenn  State's  Sport  Re- 
search Institute. 

"It  should  be  our  Job  to  see  that  all  human 
beings  who  desire  to  participate  In  sports 
have  an  avenue  to  pursue  it  .  .  .  I'm  Just 
as  oonoemed  about  the  bo?  who  gets  cut  from 
the  system  as  the  girls  wno  have  almost  no 
opportunity. 

"The  thing  that  prostitutes  sports  is,  all 
the  educational  values  get  traded  off  for  the 
bxislnees  values  and  that  goes  right  to  col- 
legiate sports  and  the  NCAA."  Harris  con- 
tinned.  "They're  big  business  so  you  can't 
argue  educational  values  because  you've  al- 
ready sold,  traded  them  off  for  business 
values  .  .  .  Those  rich  old  men.  buying  and 
selling  and  wheel mg  and  dealing  and  they 
don't  care  what  happens  to  the  Individual." 
The  most  slgnlflcant  change  to  come  from 
the  athletic  revolution,  however,  may  be  one 
of  attitudes.  Many  women's  groups  see  a 
parallel  In  what's  going  on  In  sports  now 
with  the  civU  rights  movement  over  the  past 
20  years. 

The  Title  9  law  barring  sex  discrimination 
U  word-for-word  the  law  barring  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  with  the  word 
"sex"  substituted  for  "race."  (Title  9,  how. 


ever,  appliea  only  to  educational  institu- 
tions.) 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  in  the  clvu 
rights  movement,  athletics  has  been  and  re- 
mains one  of  the  areas  where  there  has  been 
the  greatest  progress  and  acceptance  for 
blacks. 

Just  as  the  civil  rights  movement  brought 
drtunatlc  changes  in  the  way  blacks  per- 
ceived themselves  and  society,  many  women 
feel  similar  results  may  evolve  from  the  up- 
grading of  women's  sports. 

"There  are  few  countries  where  we  have 
encouraged  our  girls  to  be  as  sedentary  as 
we  have  in  the  United  States,"  said  Phyllis 
Z.  Boring,  a  Rutgers  University  professor  and 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Women's  Equity 
Action  League.  "I  dont  see  where  it  becomes 
unfemlnlne  to  stay  in  decent  condition." 

What  Boring  and  others  are  looking  for  is 
a  general  social  attitude  that  it  Is  more — not 
lesB — ^feminine  for  a  woman  to  develop  her 
skills,  In  sports  and  everything  else,  to  their 
fullest  potential. 

Gradually,  grudgingly,  that  view  is  be. 
coming  accepted. 


THE  Wn  ,T  ,T  AMSVTLLE  PARENTS 
TEACHERS'  PROGRAM  FOR  HAND- 
ICAPPED CHILDREN:  A  MODEL 
FOR  AMERICAN  VOLUNTARISM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  ITXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  volunteer  program  sponsored  by  the 
Willlamsvllle  PTA  Council  Special  Edu- 
cation Committee  and  directed  by  Mrs. 
Prances  C.  Dando  to  teach  handicapped 
children  to  swim. 

The  children  are  taught  by  teenagers 
who  volunteer  their  time  to  teach  basic 
skills  of  swimming.  The  swim  program 
has  been  so  successful  that  there  Is  a 
wEdting  list  of  children  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate. 

AU  too  often  such  effective  community 
action  programs  are  ignored.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  now  is  the  time  to  give  them 
the  recognition  they  are  due.  For  all  in- 
volved, it  is  a  truly  rewarding  experience. 
The  children  learn  not  only  to  swim,  but 
also  to  have  confidence  in  themselves.  For 
the  volunteers,  it  is  a  valuable  teaching 
experience  and  a  more  essential  lesson  In 
caring  for  the  less  fortunate  in  our  so- 
ciety. Under  the  exemplary  direction  of 
Mrs.  Dando,  both  the  children  and  the 
volunteers  experience  all  this  and  have 
fun  at  the  same  time.  It  is  through  these 
programs  that  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
can  leam  self-initiative  and  responsible 
citizenship  plus  help  point  the  way  to  one 
of  the  real  strengths  of  the  American 
spirit — voluntarism.  I  support  their  ef- 
forts and  hope  other  communities  will 
follow  their  lead. 

The  Sunday,  May  28  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  carried  a  fasci- 
nating article  written  by  Louise  Leiker 
which  gives  us  an  inside  look  at  what  the 
swim  program  means  to  both  the  teen- 
agers and  the  handicapped.  The  article 
follows: 

TiBNB    TXACR    THE    HanDICAPPXO 

(By  Louis  Leiker) 
Sleeping  In  on  Saturday  morning  haa  been 
sworn  off  by  acorea  of  WUllamsvllla  taena 
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who  prefer  swimming  pool  shivers  to  snug 
covers  when  it  comes  to  teaching  160  handi- 
capped children  how  to  swim. 

As  the  children — some  retarded,  others 
with  varying  learning-perceptual  disabilities 
or  physical  Impediments — leam  to  float,  kick 
and  bob,  they're  simultaneously  opening 
doors  to  richer  experience.  And  the  youthful 
volunteers  themselves,  now  halfway  through 
the  eight  week  swim  program  sponsored  by 
the  WlUlamsville  PTA  Council  Special  Edu- 
cation Committee  are  acquiring  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  handicapped. 

"We  felt  the  need  to  help  these  special 
children  And  an  area  which  would  help  them 
get  Into  the  mainstream  of  life — and  swim- 
ming seemed  like  a  good  place  to  start,"  Mrs. 
Prances  C.  Dando,  director  of  the  swim  pro- 
gram said. 

Mrs.  Dando,  a  pert  mother  of  five  with 
cropped  blonde  hair  and  limpid  hazel  eyes, 
has  a  retarded  13-year-old  daughter  who 
sharpened  her  swlnuning  skills  In  the  pro- 
grams experimental  run  last  year. 

"We  also  would  like  to  prepare  these  chil- 
dren to  take  the  regular  summer  neighbor- 
hood swim  classes,  she  said.  "Not  only  are 
they  learning  a  skill,  the  chUdren  are  also 
training  to  enter  a  heterogeneous  society. 
We  see  swimming  as  the  great  equalizer 
where  handicapped  youngsters  can  mingle 
with  normal  children  and  where  normal  chil- 
dren can  see  that  the  handicapped  are  not 
to  be  feared,  but  to  be  loved. 

The  results  of  the  swim  classes  have  been 
dramatic.  Many  handicapped  chUdren  have 
gone  on  to  earn  the  Red  Cross  beginning 
swimming  certlflcation  through  the  one-to- 
one  or  two-to-one  instruction.  Others  have 
learned  enough  skUls  to  enter  regular  swim 
classes.  But,  it  is  the  seemingly  "small"  ac- 
complishment that  Mrs.  Dando  is  most 
proud  of. 

"One  of  the  most  memorable  Instances  was 
when  we  couldnt  get  one  scared  little  boy 
out  of  the  locker  room,"  she  recalled.  "He  be- 
came interested  in  the  volunteer's  water- 
resistant  watch  worn  in  the  water.  So  tile- 
by-tlle  we  edged  the  boy  by  the  pool  and 
got  him  into  the  water  by  putting  the 
watch  around  his  ankle." 

Some  of  the  135  volunteers  are  adults  and 
parents  of  the  children.  Parents,  where  pos- 
sible, are  not  allowed  to  observe  the  swim 
classes  xintfl  open  house  two  weeks  before 
the  program  ends. 

"Since  we  want  to  use  swimming  as  a  com- 
mon groimd  between  normal  children  and 
the  handicapped,  we  try  to  help  the  children 
attain  as  much  Independence  as  possible," 
Mrs.  Dando  said.  "We  ask  the  parents  to  drop 
the  kids  off  at  the  locker  room,  where  they, 
for  example,  leam  how  to  find  and  use  their 
lockers.  Of  course,  some  wUl  not  be  able  to 
do  this. 

"But  on  the  whole  everyone  Is  given  the 
opportunity  to  leam,  to  go  away  from  the 
program  with  a  greater  feeling  of  confldenoa 
and  self-esteem." 

The  program,  which  now  haa  a  waiting 
list,  is  open  to  the  handici4>ped  aged  6  to  20, 
living  in  Akron,  Aldan,  Amherst,  Cheektow- 
aga,  Clarence,  Depew,  Orand  Island,  Ham- 
burg, Kenmore,  Lancaster,  Sloan,  West  Sen- 
eca and  Willlamsvllle  school  districts.  It  is 
funded  through  the  Amharat  Youth  Board 
and  the  Village  of  Willlamsvllle,  and  takes 
place  in  these  Williamaville  school  pools: 
Casey  Middle  School,  in  Casey  Rd.,  Helm 
Middle  School  in  Helm  Rd.,  and  MUl  Middle 
School  in  Mill  Rd. 

Although  not  all  voluntaara  hava  Red 
Croes  llfesavlng  certification,  there  are  certi- 
fied life  guards  and  water  safety  Instructors 
coordinating  the  program  at  each  pool. 

'"Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  volun- 
teers may  be  learning  more  than  the  children 
themselves,"  Mrs.  Dando  said.  "'They  appear 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  these 
special  children  after  working  with  them 
for  a#hlle. 

"One  boy  told  me  he  had  become  mora 
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patient  and  more  tolerant  of  others  after  tha 
program.  Even  those  children  taking  part  In 
the  swim  program  who  are  not  retarded  leani 
more  about  this  type  of  handicap." 

The  young  voltinteers  themselves  agree 
that  they've  received  much  for  their  efforts 
and  that  their  Saturday  mornings  are  well 
spent. 

"I've  learned  to  practice  a  lot  of  patience," 
Eileen  M.  Tiebor,  16.  a  freshman  at  Wll- 
Uamavllla  North  High  School,  said.  "Tou 
can't  force  these  kids  to  swim.  We  do  one 
thing  at  a  time.  Even  if  the  kid  I'm  working 
with  learns  to  kick,  or  uses  his  arms  or  tries 
to  fioat,  we  both  feel  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment. And  the  time  spent  is  really  no  big 
sacrifice,  I  enjoy  the  work." 

Her  classmate,  Deborah  Slracuae,  14,  added: 

"Some  kids  were  told  by  their  parents  and 
friends  not  to  volunteer  for  the  program 
because  the  children  would  attack  them  at 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  trying  to  teach 
them  something.  As  the  weeks  go  by,  the  ig- 
norance of  those  statements  becomes  clearer. 

"Sometimes  success  Is  Just  getting  a  kid 
to  put  bis  face  underwater.  But,  through 
those  small  miracles,  we  both  get  more  con- 
fident and  more  is  learned." 

Another  Willlamsvllle  North  freshman, 
Joseph  H.  Streiff,  16,  became  involved  in  the 
program  after  he  realised  that  "so  many 
people  have  helped  me  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  help  others." 

"Swimming  is  scsnethlng  that  definitely 
should  be  taught  to  the  handicapped,"  he 
said.  "It's  another  accomplishment  they  can 
achieve  and  it's  something  they  can  do  well." 

The  swim  program  Is  only  one  of  several 
projects  carried  out  by  the  WllliamsvllUe 
PTA  Council  Special  Education  Committee 
of  which  Mrs.  Dando  is  chairman. 

The  committee  is  dedicated  to  insuring 
that  special  education  students  receive  all 
educatlotuU  advantages  due  to  them  under 
state  law.  It  formed  last  February  when  pfur* 
ents  expressed  concern  over  the  negative 
connotations  the  word  "retarded  carries  and 
over  incidences  where  retarded  youngsters 
were  called  derogatory  names. 

"Perhaps  the  hardest  thing  a  retarded 
youth  has  to  bear  is  the  stigma  society  places 
on  his  condition,"  Mrs.  Dando  maintained. 
"By  taking  retarded  children  out  of  homo- 
geneous environments,  we  hope  to  break 
these  stereotjrped  images.  We  also  hope  that 
other  communities  will  Initiate  swim  pro- 
grams like  ours." 


SUGAR  ACT  FULL  OF  IMPONDER- 
ABLES. LIMIT  ACrr  TO  2  YEARS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  dramatic  increases  in 
the  price  of  sugar  during  recent  months. 
There  is  great  controversy  surrovmding 
the  proposed  amendments,  the  Sugar 
Act,  which  are  scheduled  to  be  before  us 
on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1974. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  more  im- 
ponderables confronting  sugar  today 
than  ever  before,  l^ie  world  market  la 
more  chaotic  than  at  any  time  in  Its  his- 
tory. Many  voices  are  being  heard  at- 
tempting to  pull  and  haul  the  United 
States  in  various  directions  concerning 
the  Sugar  Act.  In  view  of  the  extreme 
uncertainties  involved  and  the  overrid- 
teg  importance  of  insuring  that  the 
American  consumer  receives  an  assured 
supply  ot  sugar  at  the  most  reasonable 
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possible  price  it  seems  to  me  that  tying 
ourselves  to  a  5-year  act  is  the  wrong 
solution  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  correct  course — the 
course  best  designed  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  smd  particularly  our  consum- 
ers— is  to  enact  legislation  with  a  2-year 
tenure.  This  then  would  enable  us  to  re- 
examine the  act  and  its  impact  upon  the 
consumer  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  make 
such  Eidjustments  as  appear  necessary. 

To  this  end  it  is  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  HH.  14747 
substituting  a  2-year  duration  for  the 
5  years  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee. 

A  copy  of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amxncicxnt  to  HJEl.  14747,  as  Rei>ostb> 
OmatKD  BT  Mr.  Dimgkli. 

Page  22,  line  7,  strike  out  "1979,"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "1976,". 

Page  22,  line  9.  strike  out  "1979"  and  In- 
sert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1976". 


HOW  MUCH  INFLATION?  HOW 
SERIOUS  A  RECESSION? 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    KASSACirUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Hobart  Rowan,  "How  Much 
Inflation?  How  Serious  a  Recession?" 
appeared  in  the  May  5  Washington  Post. 
In  that  article,  Mr.  Rowan  takes  on  the 
President's  recent  economic  message  to 
Congress,  and  rather  effectively  chal- 
lenges its  credibility. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rowan's  ar- 
ticle not  only  poses  the  central  questions 
raised  by  the  message,  but  also  highlights 
the  challenge  it  poses  Congress.  Are  we 
going  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  pretty 
words,  or  are  we  going  to  assume  a  role 
of  leadership  smd  do  something  to  solve 
the  very  resil  economic  problems  afUct- 
Ing  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  resolve 
ourselves  to  address  those  problems. 

I  insert  Mr.  Rowan's  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time,  for  the  Information 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  context. 

The  text  follows: 
How  Much  Ii«tlation?  How  Sxaious  a 

RSCkSSIOIf? 

President  Nixon,  according  to  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith,  noted  Harvard  economist, 
"is  in  more  trouble  for  failed  economics  than 
faUed  burglars."  In  an  Interview  with  Parade 
Magazine,  Oalbralth  said  that  "no  adminis- 
tration can  survive"  when  the  inflation  rate 
hits  11.5  per  cent,  as  it  did  in  the  first  quar- 
ter. 

Judging  by  the  new  White  Houae  cover-up 
of  the  real  problems  of  the  economy,  Oal- 
bralth may  be  right. 

In  a  radio  address  last  Saturday,  President 
Nixon  assured  the  nation  there  are  "en- 
couraging signs  today  that  the  worst  is  be- 
hind us." 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  chl^ 
causes  of  inflation  last  year  were  food  and 
enargy  prices,  over  which  the  administration 
had  little  control,  and  that  theae  price  In- 
creases had  diminished  and  should  oeaaa 
further.  Thus,  "the  storms  are  abating,"  tha 
Prasident  said. 

The  only  problem  with  thte  analysis  la 
that,  at  best.  It  is  simplistic  and.  at  worst. 
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dead  wrong.  The  pattern  of  Inflajtlon  In  1074 
IB  different  from  the  Inflation  91  1973.  and 
as  Cost  of  Living  Council  ChairQian  John  T. 
Dunlc^  has  indicated,  might  be  more  serious. 

Just  a  day  after  the  President  delivered 
his  soothing  words  on  Saturday,  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Arthur  F,  Bums  told 
a  college  commencement  that  "the  gravity 
of  our  current  inflationary  probletn  can  hard- 
ly be  overestimated."  Using  grim  words  very 
carefully.  Bums  said  that  the  Very  future 
of  the  nation  could  be  "In  Jeopirdy"  If  the 
Inflation  rate  did  not  recede.  An^  be  offered 
little  hope  of  lower  prices.  i 

"The  President  Is  right  an«  Bums  Is 
wrong."  Ron  Ziegler  told  UPI.  klegler  may 
later  have  to  make  the  statememt  inopera- 
tive. I 

The  root  of  the  Inflation  ptjoblem  that 
President  Nlzon  failed  to  mention  is  that 
there  are  counter  forces  at  wo^k  this  year 
which  more  than  make  up  the  raduced  pres- 
sure from  oil  and  food  prices  (wh^h  of  course 
are  stll  1  very  high ) . 

"We  are  seeing  In  1074  the  consequences 
of  the  1973  Inflation,"  Dunlop  iold  an  au- 
dience of  business  writers  a  fe^  weeks  ago. 
"The  1973  coets  are  now  going  through  the 
(economic)  system.  Into  steel,  paper,  utilities, 
transportation." 

Beyond  that,  Dunlop  pointed  out,  with 
the  end  of  wage-price  controls,  1  business  is 
not  only  free  to  raise  profit  mjargins — but 
many  companies  have  raised  prlqes  In  antic- 
ipation of  further  higher  costj.  Moreover, 
wages — freed  of  government  restraint — will 
also  tend  to  push  prices  higher. 

Thus,  arguea  Dunlop — and  he  hes  made  the 
same  presentation  in  the  Whltei  House — we 
are  confronted  with  a  "bedrock" 'inflation  in 
items  that  make  up  69  percent  |>f  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  stage  Is  potentially  being  set,  as  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew  F.  Brtm- 
n>er  pointed  out  over  the  weekend,  for  a 
"cost-push  phaae  of  a  renewed  wage-price 
spiral  similar  to  that  in  1969  an«  1970." 

So  our  economic  problems  aye  far  from 
being  behind  us:  they  lie  ahe*d,  and  are 
likely  to  become  more  pressing  before  easing 
up. 

"If  1973'B  inflation  was  made  abroad  (In 
fuel  and  other  commodities)  then  1974  In- 
flation will  be  made  at  home,"  I>unlop  says, 
"and  no  one  thinks  that  this  beflrock  Infla- 
tion Is  reversible  because  It  is  {being  built 
Into  wage  rates  and  proflt  margliis." 

Recently,  administration  and  private  econ- 
omists who  bad  expected  Inflation  to  turn 
down  this  year  and  be  less  thaa  6  per  cent 
during  the  fourth  quarter  have  ^me  to  the 
conclusion  we  wfll  be  lucky  If  tOe  rate  then 
la  no  more  than  714  to  8  per  cent.  That  is  also 
the  rate  predicted  by  Tleasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon  In  an  Interview  wltb  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  a  forecast  that  woul^  have  been 
unthinkable  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Paul  H.  Earl,  an  economist  wllfb  Data  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  estimates  that  the  CPI,  which 
swelled  to  12.2  per  cent  in  the  tl^t  quarter, 
will  stni  be  rising  at  a  9.6  per  cent  rate  In  the 
fourUi  quarter. 

Earl  takes  Into  accotint  the  <tid  of  price 
controls.  eq>ectelly  In  health  cair.  construc- 
tion, auto  and  processed  food  Indostrles;  con- 
tinued supply  shortages  for  crltloal  materials 
like  scrap  metals,  paper  and  copper  Urge 
increaaea  tn  price  of  electrlelty  and  steel; 
and  higher  wage  rates  All  this  outweighs  the 
moderation  expectable  in  petroleum  and  food 
prloee,  as  well  as  the  weakening  at  some  spot 
oommodlty  prices. 

Nixon  administration  economlaU  have  con- 
sistently underestimated  the  strength  of  In- 
tUMaaarr  preasures  in  the  ecosomy.  Theif 
misjudged  tlie  strength  of  the  world-wide 
eonuaodmee  boom  when  they  J^mked  Phaae 
n  of  tHe  «af»>pnoe  effort  in  Jan|iary,  l9Tt— 
yet  complalB  there  was  little  theif  oould  have 
done  to  head  off  that  pert  of  the  Inflation. 

Now,  President  Nixon  talks  In  ■yrupy  aljle 
of  "further  tmprovementB  In  the  eeonomy" 
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for  the  reet  of  the  year.  The  real  question  Is 
how  far  Inflation  will  go,  and  how  serious  a 
receaalon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be 
forced  to  put  the  nation  through  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  down  prices. 
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WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or   HAWiUI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mrs.  MENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recruit- 
ing of  college  athleties,  the  selection  of 
sports,  and  the  call  for  affirmative  eictlon 
for  women's  athletics  are  discussed  In  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  Project  on  the 
Status  and  Education  of  Women's  article, 
"What  Constitutes  Equality  for  Women 
in  Sports?": 

Women  in  Sports 

The  practices  siirroundlng  recruiting  male 
college  athletes  have  periodically  erupted  in 
scandal  over  the  years.  There  is  Increasing 
concern  over  recruitment  practices  at  present 
because,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
(March  10,  1974),  they  are  becoming  more 
like  a  "frenzied  slave  market"  as  more  and 
more  athletic  departments  run  in  the  red.  Be- 
cause of  the  cost  Bind  the  pressure,  forty-one 
colleges  have  dropped  football  in  the  past 
ten  years. 

The  Issue  of  sex  discrimination  does  not 
rest  on  whether  or  not  recruiting  is  desirable. 
It  rests  an  equality.  For  example.  If  an  In- 
stitution feels  that  recruiting  student  ath- 
letes Is  not  desirable,  It  may  wish  either  to 
use  the  pressure  for  equity  to  de-emphaslze 
recruiting  for  males,  or  to  begin  recruiting 
female  athletes  with  the  same  intensity  that 
they  have  been  recruiting  males. 

1CKDI4  COVXSAGK  OV  SPOBTS 

In  some  stadiums,  women  are  not  allowed 
In  the  press  box.  with  the  result  that  they 
cannot  adequately  cover  g&mee. 

Women  at  a  prestigious  western  university 
protested  so-called  "honey  shots"  of  women 
spectators  at  sports  events.  The  women  said 
that  they  neither  wanted  nor  needed  "the 
defense  of  their  physical  attractiveness  by 
(the)  sports  information  director  of  the 
media." 

Women  at  a  number  of  institutions  have 
raised  the  issue  that  women's  athletics  have 
not  received  sufficient  coverage  in  university 
pubUcatlons  (press  releases,  bulletins,  news- 
papers, etc.)  or  that  the  public  Information 
office  of  the  institution  provides  services  for 
men's,  but  not  women's  athletics.  It  seems 
clear  that  such  university-sponsored  or 
funded  publications  or  services  are  bound 
by  the  university's  obligation  not  to  discrim- 
inate on  the  basis  of  sex. 

THX  SELECTION  OF  BPOKTS  AND  LEVELS  OF 

coicprrrnoN 

A  large  mid  western  university  spent  over 
$2,600,000  on  Its  men's  Intercollegiate  athle- 
tic program.  There  was  no  comparable  pro- 
gram for  women's  intercollegiate  athletics. 
In  fact,  no  university  money  whatsoever  was 
officially  spent  on  women's  Intercollegiate 
athletics. 

At  a  formerly  all-female  coUege,  men  com- 
pete In  flve  sports  (with  an  annual  biidget 
of  t4,760),  while  women  have  three  sports 
(with  a  •2,060  budget) . 

A  cc»npetitive  athletic  program  of  ten  In- 
cludes sports  at  the  varsity.  Junior  varsity, 
freshman  and  occasionally  the  Intramural 
or  club  level.  The  level  of  competition  offered 
Is  expected  to  vary  according  to  the  skill 
level  <tf  the  participants  and  cq»portualties 
for  oompetltlon.  However,  beeawse  fewer 
women  generally  partlcipete  in  oompetittTe 


sports,  their  opportimlty  for  competition  at 
various  levels  is  limited.  As  part  of  an  "sf- 
flrmatlve  action"  or  "remedial  action"  pro- 
gram concerning  women's  athletics,  an  Insti- 
tution might  both  encourage  Its  own  women 
students  to  participate  in  athletics  and  en- 
courage other  institutions  to  develop  com- 
petitive q>orts  programs  for  women,  so  that 
the  women  at  a  given  institution  would  have 
greater  options  for  competition. 

Some  people  are  recommending  that  In- 
stitutions conduct  periodic  student  surveys 
to  determine  the  sports  in  which  members 
of  each  sex  would  desire  to  compete,  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  competition,  and  whether 
teams  should  be  single  sex  or  mixed.  They 
argue  that  these  assessments  would  provide 
institutions  with  guidance  concerning  the 
most  ^proprlate  way  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties as  women  become  more  Involved  in  com- 
petitive athletics.  They  further  argue  that 
these  surveys  should  be  conducted  yearly 
(perhaps  using  data  processing  cards  at  reg- 
istration) so  that  the  athletic  opportunities 
for  women  students  are  responsive  to  chang- 
ing interest  patterns.  Opponents  of  this  plan, 
however,  say  that  such  a  survey  would  be 
difficult  and  expensive  to  administer  and 
that  it  poses  a  governance  problem.  They 
also  fear  that  they  would  be  forced  to  change 
the  athletic  opportvmitlee  available  for  men 
If  male  students  were  similarly  allowed  to 
play  a  major  role  in  determining  what  ath- 
letic opportunities  were  available  to  them. 

THE  CALL  FOB  AimMATTVE  ACTION  FOB  WOMEN'S 

ATHurncS 

Women's  groups  are  saying  that  Institu- 
tions should  take  affirmative  action  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  past  discrimination  in 
competitive  athletics.  Already  there  have 
been  a  number  of  changea  in  the  athletic 
opportunltleb  available  to  women  in  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Several  states  have  passed 
state  laws  to  i^tpen  up  athletic  opportunities 
to  women.  Others  have  expanded  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  women  in  response  to 
pressure  and  complaints  from  civil  rights 
groups  and  women's  groups.  In  addition,  a 
growing  number  of  institutions  are  conduct- 
ing studies  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
athletic  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
women. 

Women's  groups  argue  that  it  Is  not  enough 
simply  to  expand  the  athletic  opportunities 
for  women  somewhat.  They  are  urging  in- 
stitutions to  take  afllrmatlve  steps  to  en- 
courage women  to  avail  themselves  (tf  the 
available  ofiportunitles  for  oompetitlve  athle- 
tics. They  stfess  that  Institutions  should 
use  their  facilities  and  services  to  the  fullest 
to  assure  substantial  participation  by  women 
In  competitive  athletics. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  CARDINAL 
MINDeZENTY 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or  XNMANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1974 

Mr.  ZION.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add 
these  few  words  of  tribute  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  our  times, 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  who  hon- 
ored us  with  a  brief  audience  last  week. 

It  was  both  an  honor,  and  a  humbling 
experience,  to  be  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  this  man  whose  name  is  symbolic 
of  the  fight  for  freedom  throutfiout  the 
world.  His  lonely  vlgU  on  behalf  of  all 
free  men  has  been  an  emotional  experi- 
ence for  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  alike. 

An  editorial  in  the  most  recent  edition 
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of  the  Catholic  Standard,  archdiocesan 
newspaper  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  best 
expresses  our  thoughts  on  the  Cardiinal's 
visit  to  America : 

His  personal  visit  is  a  reminder  that  men 
of  principle  can  prevail  against  even  the  most 
insidious  forms  of  evil.  His  presence  repudi- 
ates those  who  reject  the  innate  dignity  of 
man  and  man's  right  to  profess  and  live  his 
belief  In  Ood  as  well  as  his  right  to  be  free. 
Few  men  tn  history  have  paid  the  price 
of  imprisonment  in  terms  of  years  as  has 
Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Yet  he  has  not  lost 
heart,  nor  has  he  failed  to  stand  firm  for  his 
faith  and  the  principles  in  which  he  believes. 

...  In  a  world  in  which  we  observe  the 
actions  of  so  many  faithless  men.  Cardinal 
MIndszenty  stands  out  as  a  man  of  faith. 
A  strong-willed  man  who  shares  the  human 
fallings  of  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  risen  to 
great  heights  in  his  search  for  perfection.  We 
can  all  take  strength  and  confidence  from 
what  he  is  and  what  be  has  accomplished." 

Indeed,  the  Cardinal's  life  should  bring 
home  to  us  the  realization  that  freedom 
understands  no  limitations  of  territory  or 
denomination. 


PAYROLL  BITE  ACCEPTANCE 
IS  "WEARING  THIN" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP   MA8SACRT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
again  for  me  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  about  the  regressive 
social  security  tax  being  levied  upon  the 
American  working  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation.  This  regressive  tax  is  causing 
domestic  business  untold  hardship  and 
is  resulting  in  our  working  people  paying 
more  in  social  security  taxes  than  they 
are  In  income  taxes. 

I  have  filed  legislation  with  more  than 
130  Members  of  Congress  as  cosponsors 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  this  exorbi- 
tant tax  from  5.85  percent  on  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  3.9  percent  on 
both,  with  the  remainder  of  the  money 
to  come  from  general  revenues. 

The  social  security  trust  fimd  Is  now 
carrying  many  of  the  burdens  formerly 
paid  for  by  local,  county.  State,  and 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  grossly  im- 
fair.  This  burden  should  be  shared  in  a 
more  equitable  way. 

The  Washington  Star-News,  in  a  series 
of  articles,  has  explored  this  problem  in 
depth.  I  am  submitting  for  the  R«cord 
today,  the  first  In  the  series  of  sulicles. 
entitled  "Payroll  Bite  Acceptance  Is 
Wearing  Thin."  by  Duncan  Spencer.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  read  this  article  care- 
fully. Perhaps,  then,  they  will  under- 
stand what  I  am  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Star -News,  May  30, 

19741 
Patboll  Bfte  Acceptance  Is  "Weabinc  Thin" 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

It  was  when  Dick  Rung,  a  26-year-old 
archltectxiral  assistant,  was  fllling  out  his 
Income  tax  form  1040  two  months  ago  that 
he  noticed  It.  He  was  paying  almost  as  much 
Social  Security  as  income  tax. 

It  was  a  reflection   that  perhaps  crossed 
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mlUlons  of  harried  minded  this  year  as  pay- 
roll taxes  for  the  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act  (FICA)  reached  an  historic  high. 
Rung  met  his  calculations  resentfuUy. 

"Before  that,"  he  said  recently,  "I  paid  no 
attention  to  Social  Security  at  aU.  It's  Just 
something  you  accept." 

But  for  him  as  for  many  other  workers 
across  the  country,  the  attitude  of  accept- 
ance of  Social  Security's  bite  each  week  is 
now  wearing  thin.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  over  half  of  the  country's  taxpayers 
paid  more  for  these  "retirement  benefits" 
than  for  income  tax. 

"Social  security  is  a  deception."  Rung  as- 
serted. He  sat  in  his  cool  white  drafting 
room  at  Harry  Weese  Associates  In  downtown 
Washington  where  he  earns  $12,000  a  year 
as  assistant  to  a  project  architect  working 
on  Metro. 

"There  are  only  two  types  of  people  who 
really  benefit  from  Social  Security — the  peo- 
ple who  got  In  early  and  the  bureaucracy. 
You're  told  you're  paying  money  into  an 
account  that's  for  your  own  retirement,  when 
In  fact,  I'm  paying  for  my  parents'  retire- 
ment, and  I'll  have  to  depend  on  a  generation 
yet  to  come." 

Rung's  Jaundiced  view  may  be  Inaccurate, 
at  least  in  part,  but  his  attitude  Is  wide- 
spread and  growing.  It  seems  that  the  tax 
levied  in  the  name  of  "contributions"  to 
Social  Security  has  crossed  a  real  pain 
threshold  for  young  workers. 

Is  Social  Security  a  good  Investment? 
Rung  thinks  not,  and  there  are  calciUatlons 
that  would  seem  to  bear  him  out.  Most  peo- 
ple have  not  thought  at  all  about  the  ques- 
tion. What  wUl  they  get  from  the  system 
over  their  working  lives  and  after  retirement? 
Social  Security  officials  answer  these  ques- 
tions by  pointing  out  there  is  no  private 
Insurance  plan  on  the  market  that  offers  a 
combination  of  old-age  pension,  disability 
Insurance,  health  Insiu-ance  after  retirement, 
benefits  to  widows  and  dependent  children. 
Created  during  the  Depression's  wide- 
spread poverty  and  unemployment,  Social 
Security  was  not  envisioned  as  an  Invest- 
ment program  but  rather  as  a  system  of 
limited  benefits  to  protect  the  nation's  eld- 
erly from  problems  against  which  they  were 
essentially  defenseless. 

Some  10  million  people  in  the  United 
States  today  are  estimated  to  live  on  Social 
Security  benefits  alone.  The  average  monthly 
payment  is  only  il83  a  month. 

The  officials  also  argue  that  the  strength 
of  the  system  is  what  Bimg  dislikes  most 
about  It — that  It  Is  compulsory,  and  It  Is 
based  on  an  unwritten  pact  between  one 
generation  and  the  next,  ?rlth  the  older  gen- 
eration retiring  on  part  of  the  income  of 
the  younger. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  bases 
Its  predictions  for  the  future  on  two  key 
assumptions — ^that  wages  will  outstrip  in- 
fiatlon  by  a  small  percentage,  and  that  the 
system  Itself  will  remain  In  the  same  basic 
form.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  sub- 
ject to  challenge.  But  even  under  the  pre- 
dictions SSA  confidently  expects,  the  system 
is  now  uneven  and  seems  likely  to  become 
considerably  more  uneven. 

For  example,  a  22-year-old  making  the 
U.S.  median  wage  ($7,681 ) ,  perhaps  a  laborer, 
paid  $449  in  payroll  tax  this  year.  When  he 
retires  in  2017.  his  monthly  benefit  will  Ije 
about  $2,400  In  almost  unrecognizably  in- 
flated dollars.  In  constant  dollars,  about 
$295.  If  he's  married,  the  benefit  will  be  50 
percent  more. 

A  22-year-old  making  maximum  taxable 
earnings  ($13,200)  will  get  a  monthly  benefit 
of  about  $3,000  a  month — In  constant  dollars, 
about  $376. 

A  low-wage  22-year-old  now  making  $3,200 
a  year  will  get  about  $1,600  a  month  in  2017, 
a  sum  equal  to  about  $197  In  today's  dollars. 
A  40-year-old  making  median  earnings  will 
retire  in  1999  at  $939  a  month,  worth  about 
$277  in  1974  dollars. 
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A  49-year-old  making  maximum  taxable 
earnings  wlU  retire  In  1990  at  $748  a  month, 
the  equivalent  of  $343  in  today's  dollars. 

A  man  retiring  this  year  at  maximum  tax- 
able earnings  gets  a  benefit  of  $304,  while  a 
poorer  man,  also  65,  who  is  only  a  minimum 
wage  earner  ($3,200),  wUl  get  $167  a  month. 
These  examples  show  that  it's  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  married;  that  benefits  have 
only  a  slight  relationship  to  the  amount 
paid  In;  and  that.  In  general,  the  future 
benefits  for  middle-Income  workers  In  con- 
stant dollars  are  going  to  decline  In  most 
cases  not  Incresise. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
benefits  paid  under  the  system.  People  who 
pay  the  same  amovmt  of  payroU  tax  may  get 
different  benefits,  depending  on  whether 
they  are  married  or  not  or  on  the  year  in 
which  they  retire.  People  who  pay  In  differ- 
ent amounts  of  payroll  tax  may  end  up  get- 
ting the  same  amount  of  benefits. 

The  system  has  been  weighted  throughout 
Its  history  to  benefit  the  low-wage  earner,  yet 
there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  poor  and 
unskilled  start  work  younger,  and  die  sooner, 
and  thus  get  less  out  of  the  system. 

"You  need  the  money  now,  not  when  you're 
older,"  grumbled  Rung.  Retirement  Is  not 
something  he  often  contemplates.  "I'll  work 
until  I  drop,"  he  said. 

Rung's  personal  financial  picture  is  bright. 
He  earns  much  more  than  $7,681 — the 
amount  on  which  the  average  American 
worker  pays  Social  Security  taxes. 

And  his  wife  pulls  in  another  $9,200  as  a 
librarian. 

The  couple,  with  no  children  and  no  debts, 
lives  In  Arlington  In  a  $220-a-month  apart- 
ment. ITielr  principal  possessions  are  a  $2,000 
stereo  set  and  $3,000  worth  of  records,  some 
furniture  and  a  bicycle.  They  have  no  car. 
"It's  a  matter  of  economics,"  he  says.  They 
spend  about  $30  per  month  on  a  big  dinner 
in  town,  and  they  spent  $1,700  on  a  European 
vacation  last  year. 

Ironically,  the  reason  the  R\ings  live  this 
way  Is  because  of  their  fears  of  the  futiire, 
related  In  an  obUque  way  to  Social  Security. 
Rung  tries  to  put  20  percent  of  his  take- 
home  salary  into  common  stocks,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  two  yecus  he  has 
been  losing  ground  steadUy.  The  fact  is,  he 
simply  doesn't  have  any  faith  that  Social  Se- 
ciu-lty  will  be  able  to  provide  for  his  own 
retirement,  he  sees  savings  being  constantly 
eroded  by  infiatlon,  and  the  stock  market 
seems  to  him  the  last  reasonable  hedge. 

He  may  be  right.  The  changes  that  are 
coming  to  the  UB.  population  due  to  zero 
population  growth  will  not  greatly  affect 
Rung.  He  wUl  have  passed  out  of  the  earn- 
ings picture  to  Join  the  huge  group  of  "baby 
boom  "  retirees  In  time.  But  Inflation,  accord- 
ing to  the  conservative  estimates  of  Social 
Security  actuaries,  will  Just  about  decimate 
the  U.S.  doUar. 

Inflation  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  is  actually  pegged  to  It. 

Rung's  present  wages  of  $12,000  are  cloee  to 
the  present  Social  Security  wage  base  of  $13- 
200 — the  amount  on  which  FICA  tax  !s  based. 
As  a  college  graduate  with  high  chances  for 
advancement  tn  his  profession,  he  is  likely  to 
earn  more  than  the  base  for  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

But  counting  on  inflation  of  3  percent  a 
year  (the  current  rate  Is  8  percent)  and  an 
annual  B  percent  rise  in  wages  (below  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  5.6  percent  guide- 
line) .  Rung's  base  wage  on  which  Social  Se- 
curity tax  would  be  computed  in  his  last 
working  year — 2012.  when  be  wlU  be  84— 
would  be  $84,600. 

The  $84,000,  of  course,  could  be  mere  play 
money  compared  to  today's  currency.  It's 
exactly  the  old  $13,200  blown  up  by  steady 
inflation.  But  the  percentage  of  Social  Se- 
curity tax  win  march  steadily  upward,  too. 
By  2013  the  payroll  tax.  SSA  estimates,  will 
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h*ve  risen  to  the  region  of  7 !  percent — and 
th»t  IB  a  real  percentage,  not  aa  Inflated  one. 
What  do  the  system's  current  assumptions 
mean  for  the  Rungs?  Aasumitig  they  both 
retire  In  3013,  he  at  age  65  and  «he  at  62,  they 
wfll  have  put  about  Uli.OOO  Into  the  system, 
according  to  calculations  by  SSA's  acting 
chief  beneficiary  Francisco  Bafo. 

But  this  Is  by  no  means  the  true  value  of 
their  compulsory  "contrlbutlori"  to  the  sys- 
tem, Bayo  concedes.  ] 

At  a  moderate  compound  Interest  rate  of 
6.35  percent,  which  Bayo  named  as  a  reia- 
Bonable  figure,  their  "contribution"  Is  ac- 
tuaUy  $3 19.000— the  amount  their  payroll 
taxes  would  have  earned  If  invested  out- 
side the  system. 

And  the  "contribution"  shoiuld  be  dou- 
bled, since  the  Rungs'  respectttve  employers 
have  paid  equal  amounts  to  Social  Security 
over  the  years.  So  the  total  they  "gave"  to  the 
kitty  Is  really  $638,000  plus  t|ie  sum  paid 
over  the  years  toward  Medlcara  This  would 
add  about  15  percent  to  the  tot*l,  but  Social 
Security  can't  estimate  a  dollar  sum  ac- 
curately because  medical  coets  are  expected 
to  rise  abruptly.  The  approxlmaite  total  con- 
tribution grows  to  $731,400. 

After  Rung  retires,  he  stlU  ge^  no  benefit 
out  of  his  contribution  to  the  ^stem.  Since 
the  money  is  gone — paid  out  (o  others— it 
has  earned  no  Interest. 

That  represents  what  Social  Isecurlty  ex- 
perts concede  Is  a  loss  to  him  ofe  J5  percent 
a  year  during  his  retirement  ye4rs— In  other 
words,  the  Interest  Income  he  would  have 
continued  to  receive  In  retlremaint  If  he  had 
had  the  money  to  Invest  when  he  was  work- 
log-  ] 

Here's  how  It  works  out  in  iiing's  case- 
He  Is  expected  to  Uve  13  yevs  after  re- 
tiring, according  to  mortality  taWes  supplied 
by  6SA.  During  that  time,  he  »nd  his  wife 
wui  receive  benefits  of  $50,400  per  year  or 
•4.200  per  mionth.  | 

Over  the  13  years,  he  and  she  I  will  be  paid 
•656,200  in  benefits.  But  from  that,  there 
should  be  subtracted  the  6  J5  percent  loas  or 
«ll»oount.  The  sum  left  to  tt*  Rungs  U 
•613.495— their  return  on  a  llffctlme  PICA 
"contribution"  of  •731,400. 

One  of  the  meet  persistent  drltlclsms  of 
Social  Security  now  Is  that  it  moves  across 
every  layer  of  society  with  Its  flat  tax  of  5  85 
percent  on  the  flrst  •13.200  of  w^es.  Por  the 
Rungs.  It  means  they  are  paying  about  10 
percent  of  their  Joint  wages,  altice  neither 
yet  earns  up  to  the  maximum  b«4e. 

Mo*t  economists  put  the  tax'  bxjrden  on 
young  couples  much  higher— part  of  It  they 
argue.  Is  hidden,  because  the  employer  also 
pays  5^  percent  towards  th«  employes 
Social  Security. 

•TTie  employer  oouldnt  care  len.-  artd 
Prof,  unton  Friedman  of  the  UWvenlty  of 
Chicago,  one  of  the  loudest  crlttca  of  the 
Social  Security  syrtem.  "The  employer's 
P<*tton  of  aodal  Security  u  waM  coct  host 

!!.  ^?^S_?""  ^  **"*  *!«»  8«|H  Security 
Admlnlrtratlon'i  policy  of  callli^  the  p»y- 
roU  tax  a  "oootrtbutlon"  and  cowjting  only 
the  employe  part  of  the  tax  buaden  "abso- 
lutely disgraceful  and  miale^Ung," 

Taking  Into  aooount  the  em]|loy«r's  tax 
payment,  too.  it  worka  out  to  ab^ut  30  per- 
cent of  the  Rung's  wages.  In  tl^lr  eanUng 
lifetime.  It  will  rise  to  over  30  pwtsent. 

In  1972.  the  Brookings  Inetlt^tton  pub- 
lished a  study  of  the  payroll  tax— -before  the 
accelerating  factors  of  fast-paced  Inflatton 
and  declining  popula  ion  were  as  clearly 
vtslble  and  before  the  blggeet-ln.hlstory  20 
percent  hike  In  benefiu  was  In  fbroe. 

"Meet  taxpayers  complain  abotit  the  In- 
come tax.  but  their  wrath  >•  bluKted  by  the 
general  belief  that  it  is  a  fair  i»x  orarall 
deeplte  some  Inequttiee."  write  Brookings 
senior  feUow  John  A.  Brlttaln.  'Thtore  Is  little 
visible  wrath  against  the  payroll  tte  >wfo^itt 
most  of  thoee  who  pay  It  do  not  tsslUs  how 
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heavy  and  inequitable  lU  burden  actually 
Is." 

The  study  pointed  out  that  the  payroll  tax 
la  negligible  on  high  Incomes,  that  peraons 
with  income  only  from  stocks  and  bonds  are 
not  taxed  at  aU. 

Clearly,  however,  the  emphasis  In  the  pub- 
lic's mind  on  Social  Security  has  not  been  on 
Its  long-range  or  future  problems.  Bather. 
It  has  been  on  how  good  the  system  la. 

One  of  the  apparent  reasons  Social  Secinlty 
has  had  such  an  afllrmatlve  look  about  It  Is 
that  Congress  has  never  bothered  to  spell 
out  specific  goals  or  definitions  so  that  po- 
tential problems  might  become  more  visible. 

James  Cardwell,  the  current  chief  of  Social 
Security,  would  like  Congress  to  do  some 
long-term  planning.  But  few  observers  e]q>ect 
it  to  do  so. 

And  young  workers  also  seem  unlikely  to 
do  much  toward  planning  about  retlrenasnt, 
either.  Rung,  with  his  stocks,  is  an  exception. 
A  way  around  the  system  does  not  seem  a 
major  worry  for  most. 
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AMERICANISM — OUR  PRIVILEaE 
AND  OUR  STRENGTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  department  of  Wisconsin, 
sponsors  an  essay  contest  on  American- 
ism for  students  in  the  State.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  that  the  winning  es- 
say in  the  grades  seven  to  nine  competi- 
tion was  written  by  a  student  in  the 
Sixth  District.  Megham  McDonald  of 
Winneconne  Middle  School. 

Meghan  wrote  a  most  thought-pro- 
voking piece  on  the  subject,  "American- 
ism^— Our  Privilege  and  Our  Strength." 
AU  too  often.  Americans  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  freedom  we  enjoy  here  in  the 
United  States.  But,  as  Megham  says, 
"Freedom  is  not  'free'  at  all.  It  must  be 
worked  for.  It  is  a  prlvUege.  not  a  right." 

I  commend  to  your  attention  this  very 
fine  essay: 

AMZaiCANISM Ou«  PaiVILXGX  AKD  OUB 

ftlKXHOTH 

Por  nearly  five  thousand  years  men  have 
lived  and  died  taking  advantage  of  their 
fellowmen.  During  some  periods  In  history 
men  made  a  little  more  progress  when  they 
worked  together  to  help  each  other.  When 
the  early  cave  man  Joined  Into  simple  tribes 
or  clans,  they  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves, as  well  as,  provide  for  a  happier  way 
of  living  and  sharing.  Oiir  great  nation  was 
bom  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  strength, 
determination,  and  willpower  of  fearlew 
Americans  willing  to  work  together  and  die 
for  the  greatest  gift  of  life — Preedom. 

When  we  celebrate  the  Bl-Centennlal  In 
1976,  every  living  American  ought  to  review 
the  history,  sta^iggle.  and  responsibility  of 
freedom.  Americanism  Is  the  trademark  of 
a  great,  free  nation.  Our  wUllngneas  to  ac- 
cept and  cherish  the  values  of  freedom  are 
challenged  today  by  persons  who  would  des- 
troy all  we  Uve  for.  Let's  substitute  corrup- 
tion, greed,  fraud,  hate,  and  distrust  for  the 
American  Values  of : 

Beq>ect  for  aU  Individuals:  Trust;  Cooper- 
ation; Palth  and  religion  of  one's  choice- 
He^x>nslble  cltlaenshlp;  Uberty  under  Uw' 
and  Preedoms  guaranteed  under  the  con- 
stitution. 


In  our  democracy,  governed  by  a  free  peo- 
ple, you  and  I  have  a  voice  In  the  buUding 
or  destroying  of  the  values  of  Americanism 
What  will  be  your  choice? 

My  voice  and  strength  will  always  be  ex- 
pressed In  an  effort  to  build  an  even  greater 
America.  I  hope  to  do  my  share  throughout 
my  lUetlme  to  see  the  Ideals  of  Americanism 
q>read  for  the  good  throxighout  the  world  and 
even  accompany  men  and  women  as  they 
Inhabit  the  universe. 

PrlvUeges  build  strength.  And  It  takes 
strength  to  fight  to  preserve  the  privileges 
we  treasure.  In  a  free  Nation  we  receive  a 
great  many  privileges  but  we  must  stniggie 
daUy  to  be  worthy  of  these  gUts.  We  must 
work  hard  to  keep  our  freedom.  To  take 
this  Heritage  for  granted  wUl  be  the  flrst 
step  toward  loemg  it.  Preedom  la  not  "free" 
at  all.  It  must  be  worked  for!  It  is  a  privi- 
lege not  a  right  I 

To  uphold  the  standard  of  Americanism 
before  the  world,  we  must  flrst  be  worthy 
Americans.  To  be  a  good  American  Is  the 
most  Important  Job  that  will  ever  confront 
you  m  this  land  of  Preedom  and  Opportunity 
Are  you  willing  to  do  your  part  In  the 
making,  the  struggling,  the  fighting,  and  the 
sharing  to  keep  the  great  Ideal  of  freedom 
for  the  next  two  hundred  generations  and 
more?  I  am! 


A  HERO  POR  OUR  TIMES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   njJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  Pope  Paul  VI  removed  Josef  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty  from  the  jurisdiction  he 
had  nominally  retained  in  Vienna,  and 
from  his  honorary  function  as  his  na- 
tions  Roman  Catholic  primate. 

The  papal  decision  on  formal  retire- 
ment for  the  81 -year-old  cardinal  was. 
many  believed,  aimed  at  improving 
church-state  relations  In  Hungary. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty,  many  seem  al- 
ready to  have  forgotten,  was  tried  for 
antistate  activities  by  the  Hungarian 
Government  in  1949  and  spent  more 
than  22  years  in  imprisonment  and  in 
asylum  in  the  UJS.  Mission  in  Budapest. 

At  an  earlier  time.  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty opposed  to  barbarism  of  the  Nazis 
as  they  marched  across  Europe  and  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Oermans  and  their 
Hungarian  supporters  for  his  refusal 
to  coexist  with  Nazism. 

Both  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists 
found  In  Cardinal  Mindszenty  a  man 
whose  Christian  belief  caused  him  to 
rebel  against  all  tyranny  and  all  those 
who  would  degtade  man  and  enslave 
him. 

Por  many  years  Communist  officials  in 
Hungary  have  told  the  Vatican  publldy 
and  privately  that  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
must  resign  or  be  removed  as  primate 
before  the  church  could  expect  to  fill  all 
vacancies,  or  hold  religious  classes  in 
schools. 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty's  removal  from 
his  position  has  been  especially  torment- 
ing to  him  since  his  removal  came  as  the 
day  approached  for  the  announcement 
of  the  25th  anniversary.  February  8. 
when  he  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprlson- 
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ment  on  trumped-up  charges  by  a  Hun- 
garian Communist  court. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  and  phone 
calls  came  to  the  cardinal  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Vienna  from  eminent  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  from  throughout  the 
world. 

Shortly  after  the  Vatican  announce- 
ment, Lajos  Lederer  of  the  London  Ob- 
server spoke  with  Cardinal  Mindszenty. 
He  reports: 

The  spirit  of  the  Cardinal — despite  eight 
years  In  Stalinist  prisons  and  15  years  In 
self-imposed  exile  In  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Budapest — is  unbent.  He  has  taken  off  his 
gloves  and  he  Is  determined  to  spend  the  rest 
of  bis  years  battling  against  misguided  con- 
cessions to  Communist  rulers  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come  .  .  .  Mindszenty  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  political  advisers  to  the  Pope 
have  no  Inkling  of  the  suffering  of  Catholics 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Lederer  also  reported  that  the 
cardinal  was  "very  grieved  and  angered 
about  reports  that  secret  negotiations 
concerning  the  return  of  St.  Stephen's 
1,000-year-old  crown — the  sjonbol  of 
Hungarian  monarchy — have  been  re- 
sumed in  Washington.  The  crown,  v^ilch 
was  brought  to  the  West  by  Hungarian 
Nazis  in  1945  and  captured  In  Bavaria 
by  U.S.  troops,  is  being  kept  in  custody 
for  a  'freely  elected  Hungarian  govern- 
ment' in  Fort  Knox."  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  President  Nixon,  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  visit  to  Moscow,  is  consider- 
ing a  new  request  by  the  Hungarian 
Commimist  leaders  to  return  the  crown. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  made  it  clear 
that  the  previous  bargain  between  the 
Hungarian  regime  and  the  Ho^  See 
which  forced  him  to  leave  Hungary  Just 
over  2  years  ago,  under  conditions  of 
which  he  disapproved,  has  not  been  car- 
ried out.  He  declares  that  Hungary's 
Catholic  Church  is  still  not  free.  The  de- 
cision to  appoint  church  functionaries 
still  rests  with  the  Communist  regime, 
and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religious 
teachings  and  of  conscience  is  not  a 
reality. 

When  he  stiffered  in  Hungary  for  his 
belief  In  God  and  in  the  church,  many 
thought  him  a  saint.  Now,  In  an  era  of 
good  feeling  with  the  Communists,  he  is 
an  anachronism  and  many  in  the  church 
are  visibly  uncomfortable  with  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  Communists  have 
not  changed.  Their  brutality  and  inhu- 
manity axe  on  display  for  the  world  to 
see.  The  Commimists  are  fighting  as  hard 
as  before  and  we  should  all  be  thankful 
that  Josef  Cardinal  Mindszenty  stands 
firm  and  strong,  a  monument  to  man's 
folly  and  a  point  to  which  men  may  re- 
turn with  pride  when  once  again  our 
sanity  is  restored. 

During  his  recent  trip  to  this  country. 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  said  with  regard  to 
the  policy  of  detente  that — 

I  have  no  hope  that  any  concessions  can 
be  had  in  ret\irn  (for  Western  concessions) 
fitxn  the  atheist  and  Inhunuine  govern- 
ments. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  is  a  hero  in  this 
a?e  when  heroes  are  all  too  rare.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  Joining  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 
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NATO  TO  AID  WHITE  AFRICA 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  insert  in 
the  Record  for  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  the  following  in- 
formation concerning: 

Allegations  that  NATO  members  have 
engaged  in  secret  contingency  planning 
for  the  defense  of  southern  Africa, 

My  telegram  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment requesting  its  response  to  these  al- 
legations as  made  in  Tad  Szulc's  column 
in  the  Washington  Post, 

The  Department's  resulting  denial  of 
such  charges,  and,  finally,  press  clippings 
indicating  that  NATO  officials  have  ac- 
tually admitted  the  allegatlMis  are  true. 

The  Information  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  May  10,  1974] 
NATO  To  Am  Whxtk  AniCA? 
(By  Michael  J.  Berlin) 

American  and  NATO  military  officials  are 
actively  engaged  In  secret  contingency  plan- 
ning that  could  turn  Into  a  commitment  to 
defend  the  white  minority  regimes  of  south- 
ern Africa  against  both  Internal  and  external 
threats,  according  to  a  report  prepared  for 
the  UN's  decolonization  committee  by  three 
American  academics. 

On  the  official  level,  the  committment  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  NATO  defense 
ministers  in  a  communique — issued  last  June 
In  Bruasels,  but  stlU  classified  as  secret — 
authorized  the  Supreme  AUled  Commander 
m  the  Atlantic  region  (SACLANT)  to  plan 
for  contingenclee  "outside  the  NATO  area." 

KOT   KNOUGB   rOSCXS 

SACLANT,  headed  by  American  Admiral 
Ralph  W.  Cousins  and  based  In  Norfolk,  Vs., 
has  already  t>egun  gathering  Information  on 
bases  that  might  be  required  In  the  south- 
em  African  area,  the  needed  reconnaissance 
and  communications  facilities  shipping  lanes, 
traffic  density  and  the  "oceanographio  situ- 
ation." 

So  far.  The  Post  learned  from  an  Inform- 
ant, SACLANT  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  NATO  itself  does  not  have  BufBcient 
forces  to  deal  with  that  area.  And  the  corol- 
lary to  this  is  that  a  defense  arrangement 
Involving  the  white  minority  regimes  of 
southern  Africa,  South  Africa  in  particular, 
is  required. 

Ostensibly,  the  NATO  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  shipping  route  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Eurc^M,  used  to  transport  much  of 
the  West's  oil.  from  a  potential  Soviet- 
naval  threat. 

Tills  route,  a  SACLANT  spokeatnan  ad- 
mitted to  The  Post  In  a  telephone  interview 
from  Norfolk,  is  an  "area  of  concern"  for 
NATO.  But  the  spokesman  Insisted  that 
NATO  activities  remain  "bound"  to  its  au- 
thorized area — north  of  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cel^—and  he  added  that  "SACLANT  has  no 
plans  for  the  air  and  naval  defense  of  South 
Africa." 

Technically,  of  course,  the  denial  Is  ac- 
curate. The  plans  SACLANT  Is  formulating 
ofOolaUy  involve  not  the  defense  of  South 
Africa,  but  the  sea  route  around  Its  Cape  at 
Oood  Hope. 

But  the  report  pr^ared  for  the  UN  com- 
mittee says  that  defense  of  the  sea  route 
would  be  impossible  without  "active  cooper- 
ation, at  several  levels,  with  the  defense 
forces  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa." 

The  UN  report,  prepared  by  Sean  Qervasl, 
a  fulltlme  UN  oonsxiltant,  with  the  oollabora- 
tlon  of  Prof.  L.  W.  Bowman  of  the  University 
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of  Connecticut  and  Prof.  EUen  Prey-Wouters 
of  CUNT,  goes  on  to  make  the  argiunent  that 
although  the  Importance  of  the  sea  lanes 
around  southern  Africa  Is  real  "the  threat 
to  the  Cape  route  is  minimal." 

The  report  says  that  the  real  motivation 
of  the  NATO  planners  was  hinted  at  In  the 
NATO  Assembly  action  that  set  the  SAC- 
LANT contingency  planning  In  motion — to 
"relieve  the  pressure  on  •  •  • 

The  authors  of  the  UN  report  quote  an 
unnamed  NATO  official,  who  was  involved  in 
the  action  that  set  SACLANT  In  motion,  as 
saying  that  the  contingency  planning  was 
designed  to  make  It  possible  "to  go  to  the  aid 
of  our  potential  aUles  in  southern  Africa  if 
the  need  should  arise." 

The  debate  over  protection  of  sea  routes, 
the  UN  report  says,  Is  a  "smcAescreen"  de- 
signed to  hide  from  the  public  of  the  West- 
ern nations  and  evolving  alliance  designed  to 
sustain  the  rule  of  a  South  African  govern- 
ment that  practices  the  racist  system  of 
apartheid,  repugnant  to  majority  public 
opinion  in  most  NATO  nations. 

Several  Western  nations,  the  US.  Included, 
have  moved  quietly  and  IndlvlduaUy  in  the 
last  few  years  to  bolster  the  military  ca- 
pacities of  the  southern  African  white  re- 
gimes against  internal  pressures  from  "lib- 
eration movements,"  which  the  West  has 
seen  as  extensions  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  in- 
fluence. The  UN  report  details  the  flow  of 
American  (as  well  as  British  and  Prench) 
mUltary  items  to  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
including  large  quantities  of  the  defoliants 
the  VS.  used  with  such  devastating  effect  in 
South  Vietnam. 

EXCHANGE  DATA 

The  Post  learned  that  the  U.S.  and  South 
Africa  have  already  begun  informally, 
through  the  U.S.  Naval  Attache  there,  to  ex- 
change Intelligence  Infmnation  on  Soviet 
ship  movements  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

All  this  stemmed  from  a  National  Security 
Council  decision,  coordinated  vrith  NATO 
early  in  1970.  to  bolster  positions  against 
Soviet  Influence  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  current  contingency  planning  un- 
dertaken by  SACLANT  could  lead  far  beyond 
that — ^by  biilldlng  an  Infrastructure  of  mili- 
tary relationships  and  a  rationale  to  expand 
them  into  direct  U.S.  mUltary  Involvement. 

The  recent  Portuguese  coup,  which  leaves 
the  future  of  the  Portuguese  territories  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique — bxiffers  between 
South  Africa  and  black  Africa — very  much  in 
doubt,  has  spotlighted  the  Inherent  long- 
term  instability  of  what  had  been  termed 
the  "white  redoubt"  of  southern  Africa. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  3.  1974) 

A  "New  Beginning"  roa  Poxtuqal 

(By  Tad  Ssulc) 

Portugal's  military  coup  d'etat  of  AprU  25 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  encouraging 
news  In  quite  a  few  years  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  new  repressive  dictator- 
ships are  sprouting  elsewhere  and  the  old 
ones  are  becoming  more  frozen,  the  Portu- 
guese Junta  succeeded  In  overthrowing  the 
world's  most  durable  dictatorship  this  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  hopefully,  setting  the 
peninsular  coimtry  on  the  road  to  democracy 
for  the  first  time  m  46  years. 

And  while  neo-colonlalist  and  "while  rule" 
tendencies  were  reasserting  themselves  in 
much  of  Africa,  the  Lisbon  Junta's  action 
carried  the  promise  that  the  long  and  bloody 
colonial  war  In  Angola.  Mozambique  and 
Portuguese  Guinea  may  finally  find  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  solution. 

Tet.  in  ejecting  the  Caetano  dictatorship — 
essentially  a  combination  of  extreme  rightist 
politics  supported  by  a  cruelly  efficient  secret 
police  and  powerful  economic  groups  draw- 
ing  their   weight  from   the  wealth   of   the 
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African  colonies — General  Antonio  At 
Splnola,  the  Junta  chief ,  has  let  In  motion 
new  and  contradictory  forces  t^at  still  leave 
much  of  the  future  In  doubt 

If  there  la  a  valid  precedent  f6r  the  ^Inola 
coup.  It  Is  General  De  Oaullit's  return  to 
power  In  1958,  signaling  tha  end  of  the 
Algerian  war  and  the  start  oi  negotiations 
with  the  rebels  that  led  to  Algeria's  Inde- 
pendence. At  first  sight,  ther^  is  a  certain 
parallel  between  the  condition^  that  moved 
De  Gaulle  and,  16  years  later,  Splnola  to  take 
national  matters  In  their  own  hands.  Both 
metropolitan  nations  were  exhausted  and  em. 
blttered  by  lengthy  colonial  wars,  and  Inter- 
nal unrest  was  growing.  Both  I)e  Gaulle  and 
Splnola  concluded  that  mlllta:^  victory  was 
Impossible  and  that  new  ans:^rs  were  re- 
quired. 
But  this  Is  where  the  similarities  end. 
De  Gaulle's  basic  problem  was  to  win  at 
home  (and  among  Algeria's  Fsench  colons) 
the  acceptance  of  the  Inevitability  of  a  peace 
settlement  largely  on  the  Algerians'  terms. 
To  be  siire,  he  had  to  endure  fbr  awhile  tlie 
menace  of  military  counter-edups  and  the 
terrorism  of  the  GAS  (Secret  Artny  Organiza- 
tion). But  he  was  spared  thie  trauma  ot 
transforming  a  nation  from  a^rlmltlve  dic- 
tatorship Into  a  reasonably  1  functioning 
democracy  when  hatreds  and  frustrations 
bottled  up  for  nearly  a  half-«»ntury  were 
surging  to  the  fore.  This,  of  couiise.  Is  General 
Splnola's  primary  task  j 

Furthermore.  De  Gaulle's  decision  to  make 
peace  In  Algeria  was  chiefly  a  ^nch  affair. 
Splnola.  on  the  other  hand,  has  preated  a  sit- 
uation In  which  other  Interest*  than  those  of 
Portugal  and  the  African  nationalist  guer- 
rillas are  Involved.  What  happei^ed  In  Lisbon 
on  April  35.  affects  deeply  the  litunedlate  na- 
tional security  of  South  Africa  aind  Rhodesia. 
as  their  governments  perceive  tt,  as  well  as 
the  whole  balance  of  {jower  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa. 

The  upheaval  In  Lisbon  is  al4o  of  concern 
to  the  United  States  and  some  of  Its  allies  In 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  One 
fear  Is  that  the  ultimate  establishment  of  un- 
friendly black  regimes  In  Mozambique  and 
Angola,  a  distinct  posalblllty  in  time,  may 
threaten  South  Africa's  stabllltj  and  endan- 
ger the  sea  lanes  around  the  Cafe  and  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Unloti  and  China 
who  have  long  supported  the  reiiels,  notably 
Prellmo  In  Mozambique,  have  a  stake  In  the 
outcome  as  well.  Among  the  fearp  Is  that  lack 
of  access  to  southern  Afrlce  maj  deprive  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  countries  of  r^w  materials, 
ranging  from  uranium  and  other  strategic 
metals  to  gold.  j 

As  long  as  a  year  ago,  when  It  became 
obvious  that  the  rebels  were!  gaining  In 
strength  In  Mozambique,  the  U.^  and  NATO 
began  to  draw  up  secret  conthjgency  plans 
for  air  and  naval  defense  of  South  Africa.  In 
June,  1973.  NATO's  Defense  Planing  Com- 
mittee (DPC)  instructed  SACVANT  (Sup- 
reme Allied  Commander,  Atlatotlc)  head- 
quarters In  Norfolk.  Va.,  to  drfw  up  plans 
for  an  allied  air-naval  task  fofce  to  stand 
ready  to  assist  South  Africa,  shotild  the  need 
arise. 

This  was  part  of  broader  United  States 
strategy,  as  visualized  at  the  pentagon,  to 
reinforce  positions  in  the  Indian  Ocean — 
from  South  Africa  to  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent— against  a  Soviet  threat  In  the  area. 
Plans  for  establishing  a  naval  b^  at  Diego 
Garcia  fit  Into  this  pattern,  t^)nowlng  a 
December  1969  National  Securltyjcouncll  de 
clslon  to  preserve  a  "balance 
Africa,  the  United  States  has 
selling  Portugal  "non-lethal" 
Items  such  as  Jeeps,  radio  syste: 
ter  planes  as  well  as  defoliants.  I 
Portuguese  officers  in  counter-insurgency  at 
the  Jungle  warfare  Army  school'  at  Pt.  Gu- 
Uck  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone]  and  helped 
In  training  Portuguese  pilots  it  bases  In 
Western  Germany, 
In   a   bilateral    arrangement.  {Prance    has 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  sMllng  arms  to  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  (Britain,  too,  has  been  selling  weapK>ns 
to  the  South  Africans  during  the  Tory 
government).  This  month.  South  African 
and  Prench  naval  units  conducted  Joint 
exercises  In  tbe  area.  Rhodealan  detach- 
ments have  been  fighting  with  the  Portu- 
guese In  Mozambique  agaiiaat  the  Prellmo. 
In  the  light  of  the  new  uncertainties  em- 
erging from  the  Lisbon  coup,  all  parties  con- 
cerned will  inevitably  rethink  their  strate- 
gies. Inevitably  General  Splnola  will  be  the 
target  of  powerful  International  pressures. 
But  even  in  terms  of  direct  dealings  with 
the  rebel  movements.  General  Splnola  faces 
serious  problems. 

For  one  thing,  unlike  In  the  Algerian  situa- 
tion, there  Is  no  unified  rebel  leadership  In 
the  Portuguese  "overseas  provinces."  Since 
the  1989  murder  of  Dr.  Eduardo  Chlvambo 
Mondlane,  the  top  leader,  Prellmo  has  been 
run  by  a  poUtburo  group  In  which  Samora 
Machel,  who  was  'Mondlane's  chief  lieuten- 
ant. Is  tbe  only  clearly  Identifiable  p>ersonal- 
Ity.  Very  little  Is  known  about  others.  Includ- 
ing Prellmo  officials  In  charge  of  "liberated 
zones"  In  Mozambique. 

In  Angola,  the  rebels  are  divided  Into  two 
groups:  the  National  Pront  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  headed  by  Holden  Roberto, 
and  the  Popular  Movement  for  tbe  Liberation 
of  Angola  led  by  Dr.  Antonio  Neto.  A  fairly 
firm  leadership,  exists  In  the  Portuguese 
Guinea. 

Splnola's  problem,  therefore,  is  to  establish 
tvlth  whom  he  should  negotiate  and  who  has 
the  power  of  decision. 

The  Junta  seems  to  have  defused  the  dan- 
ger that  white  settlers  In  Mozambique  and 
Angola  would  proclaim  "unilateral  declara- 
tions of  Independence"  on  the  Rhodealan 
model  to  Impose  white  rule. 

What  General  Splnola,  therefore,  must  first 
do  la  to  ascertain  whether  his  "gradualism" 
approach — he  has  called  for  a  federation  of 
the  three  colonies  with  metropolitan  Por- 
tugal— can  serve  as  the  basis  for  subsequent 
negotiations,  possibly  leading  to  a  form  of 
Independence  In  which  tbe  three  provinces 
would  be  tied  to  Portugal  in  the  way  In  which 
the  African  Francophone  states  are  to  Prance. 
Splnola  has  ruled  out  a  ceasefire  for  the 
time  being,  but  domestic  pressures  from  the 
newly  emergent  democratic  parties — from 
Christian  Democrats  to  the  left — may  force 
him  to  reconsider  his  stand  and  try  for  a 
De  Gaulle  formula,  if  he  can  find  responsible 
interlocutors  in  Portuguese  Africa. 

April  2S,  1971  In  Portugal  marks  a  signifi- 
cant new  beginning  for  the  country  and  Its 
embattled  colonies.  But  a  great  deal  of  flex- 
ibility is  required  of  the  Jimta  to  find  the 
proper   solutions   at   home — and   In   Africa. 

Tklbcraic  of  Mat  6, 1974.  Pbom  Congressman 
CHAKi.xa  C.  Dices,  to  the  Dzpabtmknt  or 
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Requaat  Information  that  Admiral  Bler- 
man.  Commandant.  South  Africa  Defense 
Forces  is  scheduled  to  visit  us  on  or  about 
May  5.  and  that  South  Africa  Foreign  Minis- 
ter was  scheduled  to  visit  us  on  or  about  May 
10.  Stop.  If  confirmed,  request  complete  In- 
formation re:  Initiator  of  invitation  nature 
of  visit.  List  of  U80  officials  and  others  to  be 
seen  any  functions  or  examination  of  facili- 
ties being  arranged  by  U8G  or  private  related 
operations  based  on  goverrunent  contracts  or 
research.  Stop.  Further  request  complete  in- 
formation atxiut  any  so-called  national  secu- 
rity discussions  between  USO  and  SAO  grow- 
ing out  of  Portugese  coup,  prospective  open- 
ing of  Suez  Canal,  Dlago  Garcia  Installation, 
and  on  related  matters.  Stop. 

Request  Information  re  any  dispute  at  any 
level  of  USO  re  granting  of  visas  to  afore- 
mentioned, and  why  operation  if  any  was 
over  ruled. 

Finalist  comprehensive  comments  on 
Tad  Szulc  column,  editorial  May  2,  Wash- 
ington Poet,  re  alleged  secret  US  plan  for  air 
and  naval  defense  of  South  Africa. 
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I  am  considering  hearing  on  this  subject 
If  disclosure  of  appropriate  information  is  not 
forthcoming  expeditiously. 

Mat  14,  1074,  Responbk  bt  Dxmfsx  Dxpaxt- 

MZNT  TO  TKLEORAM  OT  MAT  0,  1974,  BT  CON- 

aazssMAN  CRAai.ca  C.  Dioos  CoNCKamiTo  Ai,- 

LEOATIONS  IN  TaD  SZOT-C  EDrTORIAl,  W  MAY  2, 
1974,    WASHmaTON    POST 

There  Is  no  truth  to  the  allegation  that 
there  was  a  high  level  (NSC)  decision  in 
1969  to  .  .  .  "preserve  a  balance  In  Southern 
Africa  .  .  ." 

Comment  on  other  specific  allegations  are 
as  follows: 

A.  Allegation  In  tenth  paragraph  of  Tad 
Szulo  article: 

Part  one. — As  long  as  a  year  ago,  when  It 
became  obvious  that  the  rebels  were  gaining 
in  strength  \n  Mozambique,  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  began  to  draw  up  secret  contingency 
plans  for  air  and  naval  defense  of  South 
Africa. 

Answer:  This  Is  not  true.  The  UJ3.  fully 
supports  the  UN  arms  resolution  against  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  and  It  supports 
neither  side  in  the  disputes  between  Portu- 
gal and  the  African  nationalist  movements 
In  its  territories. 

Pctrt  two. — In  June  1973,  NATO's  defense 
planning  committee  (DPC)  mstructed 
SECLANT  (Supreme  Allied  Commander,  At- 
lantic) Headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
draw  up  plans  for  an  allied  air-naval  task 
force  to  stand  ready  to  assist  South  Africa, 
should  the  need  arise. 

Answer:  This  Is  not  true.  There  have  been 
no  NATO  instructions,  by  the  DPC  or  other 
NATO  authority,  to  SACLANT  or  any  other 
NATO  command,  for  any  such  planning  call- 
ing for  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  or  any  other  country  In  Southern 
Africa. 

B.  Allegations  In  eleventh  paragraph  of 
Tad  Szulc  article: 

Part  one. — Following  a  December  1960 
(VS.)  National  Security  Council  decision  to 
preserve  a  quote  balance  unquote  In  South- 
em  Africa,  the  UK. 

Allegation  a.  Has  been  quietly  selling  Por- 
ttigal  quote  non-lethal  unquote  military  end- 
items  such  aa  Jeeps,  radio  systems  and  spot- 
ter planes  as  well  aa  defoliants. 

Answer.  The  USO  has  not  provided  or  sold 
defoliants  that  are  applicable  for  military 
usee  to  Portugal.  Portugal  itself  manufac- 
tures a  wide  range  of  herbicides.  Including 
those  useable  as  defoliants  . 

The  USO  neither  provides  nor  sells  any 
military  equipment  to  Portugal  for  deploy- 
ment or  use  In  Africa.  The  selective  VS. 
training  and  equipment  provided  or  sold  to 
Portugal  is  strictly  for  Portugal's  NATO  re- 
sponsibilities, and  by  agreement  are  pre- 
cluded from  African  use.  This  has  been  main- 
tained. 

Allegation  b.  It  has  trained  Portuguese  offi- 
cers In  counterlnsurgency  at  the  Jungle  war- 
fare army  school  at  Ft.  Oullck  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

Answer.  This  Is  not  true.  There  has  never 
been  any  training  of  Portuguese  military  of 
other  personnel  at  the  army  Jungle  war- 
fare school  at  Port  Oullck,  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Allegation  c.  And  helped  in  training  Por- 
tuguese pilots  at  bases  in  West  Germany. 

Answer.  Limited  U.S.  pilot  training  for  Por- 
tugal U  restricted  to  support  of  Its  NATO 
missions.  It  is  primarily  for  technical  up- 
grading of  pilot  proficiency  for  the  NATO 
missions  and  is  accomplished  wherever  the 
U.S.  or  other  NATO  expertise  is  available  In 
the  NATO  area. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1974J 
NATO  Lbak  Shows  Plan  To  Pkotbct  Sooth 
AnicA 
The  Nato  command  In  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic (Saclant)  received  authorization  in  Octo- 
ber 1972  to  draft  a  study  of  possible  opera- 
tions In  the  southern  African  area.  The  fact 
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was  confirmed  by  a  Nato  spokesman  In  Brus- 
aelB  after  the  leak  of  a  draft  working  paper  to 
the  United  Nations  decolonization  commit- 
tee. 

The  Initiative  for  Saclant's  authorization, 
according  to  the  draft  report,  came  after  pres- 
sure from  a  British  contingent. 

The  report  claims  that  the  authorization 
to  Saclant  was  given  under  "smoke  screen" 
motives  for  protecting  the  tanker  transport 
routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
possible  Soviet  naval  interference.  It  was, 
the  draft  report  claimed,  an  excuse  to  draw 
up  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  white  mi- 
nority regimes  In  South  Africa  In  order  to 
secure  supplies  of  minerals.  In  particular 
heavy  metals,  from  those  areas  for  Nato 
member  countries. 

The  draft  working  report  has  been  drawn 
up  by  an  American  Oxford  graduate  and 
former  lectiu-er,  Mr.  Sean  Gervasl,  an  econo- 
mist, who  Is  now  working  as  an  adviser  for 
the  Tanzanlan  Government.  He  was  assisted 
by  two  American  professors.  The  United  Na- 
tions secretariat  have  hastened  to  point  out 
that  the  draft  report  was  not  exactly  what 
the  United  Nations  commission  for  decolo- 
nization had  commissioned  from  Mr.  Gervasl. 

[ftom  the  Manchester   Guardian,  May   20, 
19741 
NATO  Row  Over  Cape  Detences 
(By  Patrick  Keatley) 

Pour  NATO  Governments — Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  and  Canada — are  unhappy 
about  the  confidential  Instruction  Issued  at 
a  ministerial  meeting  In  Brussels  In  June 
last  year  which  has  led  to  the  preparation 
of  a  secret  contingency  plan  for  air  and 
naval  defences  of  the  sea  routes  aroiuid  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa.  The  row  has  come  to 
light  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  a  Dutch 
parlliLuientary  conmalttee  which  has  been 
investigating  NATO  policies  with  a  view  to 
recommending  cuts  In  defence  expenditure. 

There  was  no  comment  from  the  Foreign 
Office  last  night  and  in  Washington  the  De- 
fence Department  has  fiatly  denied  that  a 
contingency  plan  exists.         • 

However  detailed  evidence  has  been  com- 
piled In  a  275-page  report  prepared  for  a 
UN  committee  by  the  American  authority  on 
southern  African  affairs.  Dr.  Sean  Gervasl, 
who  formerly  taught  at  Oxford.  He  was  In 
H(4Iand  last  week. 

The  gist  of  this  study  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic,  Admiral  Ralph 
Cousins  of  the  US  Navy,  was  asked  to  Imple- 
ment the  directive,  and  that  he  has  ordered 
his  staff  to  prepare  plans  on  bow  tbe  NATO 
forces  could  protect  tbe  sea  lanes  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^e  In  an  emergency. 

[From  the  Sunday  limes  (London)  May  19, 

1974] 

NATO's  Secret  Plan  for  cape 

(By  Peter  Watson) 

Secret  plans  for  the  air  and  naval  defence 
of  sea  routes  around  southern  Africa  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation.  Tbe  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander In  the  Atlantic,  US  Admiral  Ralph 
W.  Cousins,  has  made  the  contingency  plans 
at  his  headquarters  In  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on 
instructions  from  a  classffied  communique 
Issued  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  Nato's  de- 
fence committee  held  In  Brussels  last  June. 

The  plans  are  the  first  official  sign  that 
Nato  may  be  willing  to  extend  its  activities 
beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  plans,  according  to  the  ministerial 
communique,  are  to  counter  the  "Soviet 
maritime  threat,"  partlculaMy  to  the  West's 
on  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  They  are  supposed 
to  exist  on  paper  only  and  refer  to  such 
things  as  traffic  density  In  the  sea  lanes 
arpund  the  Cape,  reconnaissance  capabilities 
from  local  r.lrports,  communications  faclll- 
tfes  In  the  area  and  oceanographlc  details. 
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Joint  manoeuvers  are  rtiled  out  and  no 
non-Nato  governments  are  to  be  consiilted. 
"No  action  is  to  be  Implied  by  the  drawing  up 
of  the  plans,"  according  to  the  communique. 

These  moves  are  disclosed  In  an  aa  yet 
unpublished  report  by  an  American  con- 
sultant to  the  UN  Special  Committee  on  De- 
colonisation. The  consxxltant,  Sean  Gervasl, 
an  American  political  economist  who  has 
taught  at  Oxford  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  was  commissioned  by  Sallm 
Saleem,  the  Tanzanlan  Ambassador  to  the 
UN  and  chairman  of  the  UN  Special  Commit- 
tee In  August,  to  produce  a  report  on  Por- 
tugal, the  Western  powers  and  Southern 
Africa. 

The  report  was  completed  In  March  and 
Mr.  Saleem  said  In  New  York  yesterday  that 
the  report  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
special  committee.  They  might  present  It  to 
the  full  UN  Assembly.  He  said  he  felt  that 
"some"  of  the  report  would  have  to  be 
published. 

However,  says  Mr.  Oervasl  In  his  report, 
other  Nato  studies  In  connection  with  the 
plans  show  that  defence  of  the  Cape  sea 
routes  is  "impKJSslble  without  the  active 
co-operation  at  several  levels,  with  the  de- 
fence forces  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa." 

He  says  South  Africa  has  the  only  detailed 
maps  for  3,600  miles  of  coastline  In  the  area 
and  has  been  making  these  available  to  NATO 
via  the  Slmonstown  agreement  with  Britain. 
(The  agreement  was  unilaterally  extended  by 
South  Africa  last  week,  more  bases  being 
made  available  to  Britain.) 

South  Africa,  the  US  and  Britain  have  been 
co-ordinating  communications  equipment  In 
the  past  few  months.  The  US  and  South 
Africa  have  already  begun  to  exchange  In- 
formation on  Soviet  ship  movements  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Inevitably,  says  Mr.  Oervasl,  Innovations 
like  the  cooperation  over  counter-Insurgency 
training  with  the  Portuguese  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  one  of  the  contingency 
plans  included  In  Nato's  researches  is  an  In- 
ternal situation  threatening  to  the  right 
regimes  In  the  area. 

Last  week,  tbe  British  Foreign  Office  of- 
fered "no  comment"  on  the  plans.  The  Pen- 
tagon denied  their  existence. 

A  spokesman  for  Admiral  Cousliu  admitted 
that  the  Cape  routes  were  "an  area  of  con- 
cern" for  Nato  but  Insisted  that  Nato  ac- 
tivities remain  bound  to  the  authorised  area, 
north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

But  Mr.  Harry  de  Vreiss,  official  spokesman 
of  the  Nato  In  Brussels,  conceded  that  most 
of  Mr.  Gervasl's  disclosures  are  correct.  When 
asked  why  the  plans  were  kept  secret,  he 
replied:  "It  was  seen  as  an  Internal  military 
affair  which  should  not  give  rise  to  misunder- 
standing." 

However,  he  contributed  to  that  misunder- 
standing when  he  added  that  the  conditions 
\inder  which  the  Nato  forces  would  be  mo- 
bilised Included  not  Just  "war,"  but  "crisis" 
as  well.  He  would  not  elaborate  on  what 
"crisis"  meant. 

[From  the  London  Observer,  May  19,  1974] 

NATO  Plans  To  Protect  African  Cape  Route 

(By  Andrew  Wilson  and  Sue  Masterman; 

The  Hague,  18  May) 

The  head  of  the  NATO  Press  service  ad- 
mitted to  Tke  Observer  In  a  telephone  call 
from  BiDssels  yesterday  that  the  NATO  Su- 
preme Commander,  Atlantic,  Admiral  Ralph 
Cousins,  had  received  secret  authorization  to 
study  possible  operations  la  the  Southern 
African  area. 

The  allegation  that  SACLANT  had  been 
given  a  secret  directive  to  conduct  contin- 
gency planning  In  the  area  was  made  in  a 
United  Nations  commissioned  report  leaked 
earlier  In  the  week  to  Parliamentary  circles 
here.  The  report  says  the  study  Is  Intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
"counter-Intervention"    force    In    the    area 
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with  South  African  co-operation;  but  NATO 
vigorously  denies  this. 

According  to  the  NATO  Press  chief,  au- 
thorisation for  the  study  by  SACLANT  was 
given  In  October  1972,  because  of  concern  at 
the  possibility  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  could 
interfere  with  oil  supplies  for  Europe  and 
America  round  the  Cape. 

Asked  why  the  existence  of  the  directive 
had  been  kept  secret,  he  said:  "It  is  a  piuely 
military  matter,  and  thus  one  we  do  not 
normally  talk  about." 

The  United  Nations  repKirt — commissioned 
for  the  General  Assembly's  decolonisation 
committee,  and,  until  its  adoption,  still  tech- 
nically a  "draft" — has  already  Increased  the 
threat  of  a  crisis  In  the  Dutch  Coalition 
Cabinet,  where  Socialist  members  are  com- 
mitted to  making  defence  cuts. 

The  report  was  written  by  three  American 
professors:  Sean  Gervasl,  an  economist  for- 
merly at  Oxford;  Lawrence  Bowman,  of  Con- 
necticut University;  and  Ellen  Prey-Wouters, 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  It  says 
the  directive  to  SACLANT  came  as  a  triumph 
for  a  largely  British  pressure  group  that  had 
been  working  on  behalf  of  the  white  regimes 
In  Southern  Africa  since  the  1960s:  and  that 
one  of  the  principal  figures  was  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Oeoffrey  Rlppon. 

"Prom  1970  the  British  Government  began 
to  press  Its  allies  for  an  extension  of  NATO. 
Members  of  the  Oovemment  were  aware  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Idea  among  their  allies. 
They  therefore  proceeded  to  press  for  various 
ad  hoc  arrangements.  In  this,  they  seem  to 
have  had  some  support  from  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. "In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  sup- 
porters of  defence  co-operation  with  the 
white  regimes  scored  their  first  Important 
success.  The  Military  Committee  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  appointed  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  examine  the  "Soviet  maritime  threat." 

The  report  says  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  committee  was  to  bring  the  'threat' 
to  the  Cai>e  route  Into  the  open:  and  the 
appointment  as  its  rapporteuT  of  the  right- 
wing  British  MP  Mr.  Patrick  Wall  was  part 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  NATO  to  the  pol- 
icies recommended  by  Mr.  Rlppon. 

It  says  that  In  a  draft  working  paper  In 
June  1972  raising  the  question  of  'NATO 
being  outflanked  to  the  south,'  Mr.  Wall  was 
making  a  barely-veiled  argument  for  a  naval 
alliance  with  South  Africa.  'It  bears  repeat- 
ing that  this  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
One  can  only  deduce  that  the  results  which 
Mr.  Wall  produced  were  those  which  were 
Intended  by  those,  who  secured  his  appoint- 
ment.' 

According  to  the  report,  the  draft  working 
papter  prepared  by  Mr  Wall's  sub-committee 
had  to  be  toned  down,  for  political  reasons, 
by  the  NATO  Assembly's  Military  Committee. 

After  the  committee  approved  the  report 
the  discussion  continued  In  the  full  Assem- 
bly in  Boim,  with  the  result  that  the  Assem- 
bly approved  'Recommendation  22.'  This 
urged  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  give 
SACLANT  authority  to  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Cape  routes. 

The  UN  renort  says  the  recommendations 
caused  considerable  disquiet  in  a  number  of 
European  countries. 

It  goes  on:  'Western  Governments  have 
been  very  sensitive  about  this  and  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  deny  that  an3rthlng  has 
actually  happened. 

'It  Is  now  clear  that  this  Is  not  true.  The 
1972  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  .  .  .  were 
the  prelude  to  an  official  decision  to  move 
towards  defence  planning  with  the  white 
regimes.  The  decision  was  taken  at  a  Minis- 
terial session  in  Brussels  when  the  Defence 
Planning  Committee  of  NATO  issued  a  clas- 
sified communique  In  response  to  Recom- 
mendation 22.  The  communique  gave  SAC- 
LANT authority  to  plan  for  contingencies 
"outside  the  NATO  area." 
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THE  DEMOCRATS  SCORN  tXJNGRES- 
SIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  SiJeIGER 

or  wxscoifsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  aEPRKSK|rTA'nVE8 

MoTUUtw,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.     8TEIGER    of    Wlaconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  never  have  any  tran- 
scripts or  tapes  of  the  secret  Democratic 
Caucxu  which  by  secret  vote  derailed  the 
Bollln«  committee's  proposals  for  con- 
gresglMial  reform.  The  parljclpants  In 
that  secret  vote,  however.  shoWd  have  no 
lllualon  that  the  people  do  not  know  what 
those  at  the  meeting  were  attempting  to 
hide.  As  the  following  articles  from  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  the  San  Diego 
Union  testify,  the  country  understands 
perfectly  that  DemocraUc  Congressmen 
proved  more  sensitive  to  the  egos  of 
powerful  committee  chairmen,  to  their 
own  narrowly  conceived  personal  inter- 
est and  to  special  interest  lobbyists  than 
they  did  to  the  urgent  need  for  rational 
reform  of  House  procedures  and  com- 
mittee jurlsdictiona.  In  the  light  of  such 
a  performance  by  the  DemocriUc  major- 
«y.  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Benjamin 
Shore  in  the  San  Diego  Uqlon  points 
out.  "public  opinion  polls  far  the  last 
several  years  have  indicated  declining 
public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  solve  major  problems. 
The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Hartford  (Oonn.)  <  kmrmnt. 
•toy  17.  1974) 
Th«  Dsxocsatb  Scobn  CoNciasiowAL 
RzrokM 
(By  Rosooe  Drummon4) 
W*«HnfoTON.— The    Democratic    majorltv 
m  Congree.  hu  just  given  votet"  •  power- 
ful raMon  to  "turn  the  nscmln  oU  " 
aiLJ^v.''*'^**    ^*    "rMci,-   are    not 
Ho^aa.  the  nucala  are  the  leactlotary  Demo- 
c«.t6-enough    of   them   to   blo<*    the   first 
tS  «"i««M»onaI  reform  l^  a  genera- 

L^.^V-  **°^  ***  «•*  •  »«¥•«  •fflcJent 

the  puWlc  bualneae  better  thai<  it  h»«  in 
thepart  If  the  needed  changes  ore  going  to 
upset  even  a  little  bit  the  power  b^lfom 
J^ch  th«  omnipotent  Democratic  commit- 
tee chairmen  have  long  operated.  They  Ulk 
Tmuoualy  about  bow  Coogre«  mwst  reclaim 
w  '*?!Lr^^^  "  ^  -quander^l  so  rashly 
STd^nf^H^  «ul  petulantly  when  it  comj 
^.f,^2L!!  ^  ***"^  "  distributes  some  of 
their  power  elsewhere  la  Congrvps 

ThJs,  It  seems  to  me.  U  the  <»ly  candid 
Judgment  which  can  be  pronounced  on  the 
^^J^o"^  Democratic  Caucus  In  the 
House  of  Reprs^nUtlTes.  btodUig  on  the 
party.  neaUy  tucking  under  tije  rug  the 
^n^  ^^  "'  congr««ion»l  reform, 
P^J;f^tagly  prepared  by  a  bipartisan  select 
^^aaattae  healed  by  Bep.  Hlch^rd  BolUng 

r.^^^HL^a^.^^'^^^^  ^  cotigresslonal 
^?^^^r^*?  ^  Congress.  nee«ed  by  the 
oountry—can  be  Jujrtlfled  on  no  grounds  and 
e«plaln«l  on  only  one  ground:  tbe  wUllng- 
n«    <rf    powerful     Democratic    committee 

?^S^''k***.^*  "^  p«*>na|  political 
"tereet  ahead  of  the  national  Interest 

The  purpose  of  the  Boiling  committee 
fwtiposais  Is  to  enable  Congress  to  do  lu  tob 
of  goremlng  more  effectively  j 

They   would  equaUxe   the   worti  of  major 
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standing  committees  so  that  the  work  oovUd 
go  forward  more  expeditiously. 

They  would  consolidate  major  policy  areas. 
Example:  Congressional  responsibility  for  the 
environment  U  now  scattered  over  17  differ- 
ent oommlttees  and  subcommittees. 

They  would  abolish  proxy  voting  by  which 
comnUttee  chairmen  further  aggrandize  their 
power. 

The  changes  would  vastly  reduce  wasteful 
overlapping,  make  the  work  of  Congress  more 
coherent  and  increase  Its  abUity  to  oversee 
the  executive  branch. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  cauctu  was 
voting  1 1 1  to  93  to  suffocate  these  proposals, 
the  chairmen  of  most  of  the  major  commit- 
tees were  shouldering  them  down.  Their 
theme  was:  Beform.  yea;  but  not  us. 

[From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  M^y  11, 
1074] 

CoMoaxss  R0OKX  Is  OOP  lasat 

(By  Benjamin  Shore) 

WASRnrcTOif. — Congressional  Repuhllcans 
think  they  now  may  have  a  decent  campaign 
issue  to  use  against  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  are  counting  on 
Watergate  to  slow  down  their  OOP  oppoeltlcn. 

The  Issue  is  reform  of  the  Congreas,  which 
Is  solidly  under  Democratic  control.  Public 
opinion  polls  for  the  last  several  years  have 
Indicated  declining  pubUc  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  solve  major  prob- 
lems. 

However,  given  a  chance  last  Thursday  to 
endorse  the  first  modernization  since  194a, 
House  Democrats  by  a  secret  vote  of  111  to  96. 
decided  to  shelve  the  reform  proposals  which 
a  special  committee  had  been  working  on 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  vote  was  taken  in  a  cloaed-door  caucus 
<rf  the  Democrats.  Republicans,  who  generally 
favored  the  proposals  never  had  a  chance  to 
vote  on  them  in  an  open  House  session. 

Although  the  RepubUcans  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  a  streamlining  of  Hotise  pro- 
cedures and  a  restructuring  of  ctxnmlttee 
jtirlsdlctlons.  they  at  least  come  out  with  a 
potential  campaign  Issue. 

DEMocaATs  LOOK  ncaxwaiTivg 

The  Democrats  come  out  looking  insensi- 
tive to  public  opinion  and  blind  to  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  House  machinery  which  they 
control. 

Furthermore.  House  Speaker  Cart  Albnt. 
D-Okla..  who  a  year  ago  bad  created  the 
special  committee  headed  by  long-time  re- 
former Rep.  Richard  Boiling,  D-Mo.,  emerges 
as  a  leader  without  majority  support.  Even 
though  the  vote  was  relatively  cloae,  it  is 
viewed  as  diminishing  his  power. 

BolUng's  proposals,  carefully  drafted  after 
a  year  of  study  and  open  hearings,  would 
have  focused  primarily  on  the  House  com- 
mittees, abolishing  a  few,  creating  a  few  new 
ones,  but  mostly  redistributing  legislative 
re^)onalbllltles  to  equalize  the  work  load  and 
thus  speed  up  legislative  response  to  major 
national  Issues. 

However,  many  powerful  senior  congress- 
men and  outside  special  interests  were  op- 
posed to  changing  the  status  quo. 

"The  name  of  the  game  is  power,"  com- 
mented Eep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  0-I4ass.,  the 
majority  leader,  "and  the  boys  don't  want 
to  give  It  up." 

One  of  the  "boys"  is  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D- 
Ark.,  powerful  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  writes  all  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  taxation.  Boiling's  commit- 
tee ttought  Ways  and  Means  should  give  up 
Us  jurisdiction  over  International  trade. 
Medicare  and  revenue  sharing.  Mills  made 
sure  every  Democrat  m  the  House  knew  of 
bis  strong  opposition. 
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The  reformers  thought  the  liberal -domi- 
nated Education  and  Labor  Committee 
should  be  split  Into  two  committees.  The 
Uberals  opposed  that  suggestion,  and  they 
were  Joined  by  special  Interest  groups,  such 
as  the  APL-CIO.  which  over  the  yean  have 
built  up  effective  lines  of  communication 
with  the  committee  to  help  shape  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  the  Boiling  committee's  proposal  to 
reorganize  Into  IS  major  committees,  each 
congressman  would  have  been  limited  to 
membership  on  Jxist  one.  This  would  have 
forced  106  congressmen,  including  86  Demo- 
crats, to  give  up  present  committee  assign- 
ments. 


COMPETmON  IN  THE  ENERGY 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALURY 

or   VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  relied  heavily  on  oU 
for  the  production  of  energy.  With  de- 
creasing oil  supplies,  and  increasing  oil 
prices,  many  people  have  been  looking 
to  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Most 
promising  sources  have  appeared  to  be 
coal  and  nuclear  power,  for  which  our 
technology  is  relatively  advanced,  and 
of  which  we  have  a  large  potential  supply. 
In  order  to  understand  the  problems 
posed  by  coal  and  nuclear  power.  Con- 
gressmen  Pish,  Phklinghttysew.  Hortow. 
WHiTEHTrRST,  and  I  have  studied  competi- 
tion in  the  coal  and  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustries, giving  special  attoitlon  to  ac- 
quisitions by  oil  companies  in  these  In- 
dustries. • 
I  include  the  following: 

CoiuTi'iTioK  IN  THi  Coal  IirotrsraT 
In  1982,  the  coal  industry  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  independent  producers: 

The  fifteen  largest  firms  accounted  for  lev 
than  41%  of  U.S.  production; 

Coal  companies  owned  by  large  industrial 
firms  controlled  less  than  10%  of  U.a  pro- 
duction; and 

Only  one  oil  and  natural  gas  conqmny 
owned  a  coal-produclng  subsidiary. 

By  1989.  production  had  become  Increas- 
in^y  concentrated  In  the  hands  o*  a  small 
number  of  coal  companies  owned  by  large 
Industrial  flrma.  especially  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies: 

The  fifteen  largest  firms  accounted  for  over 
53%  of  production; 

Coal  companies  owned  by  large  Industrial 
firms  contributed  over  43%  of  production; 

Five  oU  and  gas  companies  controlled  23% 
of  production;  and 

Oil  companies  leased  or  acquired  over  80% 
of  proven  domestic  coal  reserves. 

Journalistic  commentary  and  Congressional 
testimony  have  warned  that  the  acquisition 
of  coal  companies  by  large  oil  firms  and  the 
trend  toward  Increasing  concentration  may 
be  undermining  the  Industry's  competlUvs 
structure.  It  Is  alleged  that  these  mergan 
tend  to  reduce  competition  between  oU  and 
coal  In  the  electrical  utilities  and  industrial 
boiler  fuel  markets.  In  the  future,  they  argua^ 
oU  company  control  of  ooal  reserves  and 
production  may  nullify  potential  conqwtl- 
tlon  between  synthetic  fuels  made  from  ooal 
and  increasln^y  soarce  and  costly  natural 
gas  and  petroleum. 

Some  obeervers,  IndudlBg  the  United  Mia* 
Workers  Journal,  offer  even  more  n.^wtny 
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aUegattons.  They  pointedly  suggest  tliat  the 
coal  acquisitions  by  big  oil  are  part  of  a 
general  strategy  which  seeks  to  constrict 
supply  in  aU  branches  of  the  energy  Industry, 
to  damage  vulnerable,  non- integrated  com- 
peUtors.  and  to  create  artificially  high  prices. 

Indeed,  shortages  of  deliverable  coal  and 
price  increases  have  coincided  with  the  re- 
cent wave  of  (bcquliltlons  and  the  trend 
toward  increased  concentration.  During  the 
18  months  before  December.  1970.  the  aver- 
■ge  price  of  coal  Jumped  60>%  deq>lte  a  6% 
increase  In  production.  Ooal  users,  especially 
small  electric  utllltlee,  reported  dUBcultles  in 
obtaining  coal  even  from  contracted  sup- 
pliers. Coal  companies  pressed  consumers  to 
renegotiate  their  contracts,  forcing  them  to 
accept  long  term  contracts  and  higher  prices. 
At  the  same  time,  utiutlee  reported  a  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  bids  on  new  con- 
tracts. It  was  not  uncommon  for  consumers 
who  previously  received  as  many  as  five  bids 
from  coal  suppliers  to  receive  as  few  as  one. 

Sudi  circumstantial  evidence  has  led  some 
observers  to  hypothesize  that  large  coal  firms, 
which  are  not  only  large  producers  but  also 
brokers  for  sales  of  smaUer  producers,  are 
using  their  market  power  to  curtail  deliveries 
and  Increase  prices.  Furthermore,  this  hypo- 
thesis suggests  that  large  coal  producers  and 
holders  of  substantial  reserves,  especially  In- 
tegrated oil  companies,  are  Increasing  their 
market  power  by  sitting  on  vast  low-sulfur 
reserves  and  tying  up  existing  production  In 
long  term  contracts.  These  restrictions  on  ac- 
cess to  raw  materials  and  markets  erect  bar- 
riers to  entry  and  dlaoourage  potential  com- 
petition. 

Carl  Bagge,  President  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  has  vigorously  rebutted  these 
charges.  He  argues  that.  Shortages  and  price 
iQcreasee  are  the  result  of  government  regu- 
lations, increased  costs,  labor  problems,  un- 
certainty regarding  demand,  and  legitimate 
market  forces  rather  than  unethical  prac- 
tices. 

Strict  pollution  standards  and  competi- 
tion from  nuclear  energy  seemed  to  presage 
s  decreasing  demand  fOr  ooal,  Bagge  sutes, 
and  production  was  planned  accordingly.  In 
fact,  demand  for  coal  In  the  urban  north- 
east did  drop  as  utilities  and  manufactiir- 
ers  switched  to  cleaner  fuels  such  as  Im- 
ported residual  oil.  However,  the  more  gen- 
eral energy  shortage  has  created  a  lUktlon- 
wlde  demand  for  coal  which  more  than  off- 
seta  these  changeovere.  Furthermore,  nuclear 
energy  Is  now  generating  only  one-third  as 
much  electricity  as  the  AEC  had  forecast  in 
the  mld-1960'8.  At  the  same  time,  new  health 
and  safety  regulations  have  added  sig- 
nificantly to  the  cost  of  deep  mining,  al- 
though Congressional  testimony  by  Dr. 
Bruce  Netschert  of  National  Economics  Re- 
search Associates  indicates  that  the  co<a  com- 
panies' public  estimates  of  these  costs  are  in- 
flated and  that,  In  any  caoe,  these  coats  can- 
not adequately  aocount  for  recent  price 
hikes.  ITie  big  producers'  ratio  <rf  net  Income 
to  sales  for  1970,  the  year  of  the  largest  price 
Increases,  was  up  60%  or  more.  A  seven- week 
mlnera'  strike  curtailed  1971  production  and 
put  additional  upward  pressure  on  coal 
prlcee. 

In  abort,  Bagge'a  ecens^o  depicts  In- 
creased prices  as  the  natural  and  Inevitable 
result  of  unpredicted  Increases  In  demand, 
unexpected  supply  problems,  and  cost  In- 
creases. 

Furthermore,  the  coal  Industry  argues  that 
the  Invasion  of  the  oil  companies  has  a  ooln- 
cldental  and  not  a  casual  relationship  to 
these  price  and  supply  problems.  Oil  com- 
panies defend  their  investment  In  coal  re- 
ierves  and  production  as  an  lmp<»lant  fu- 
ture source  of  raw  materials  for  their  oU  and 
(as  marketing  operations.  As  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  become  Increasingly  scarce,  coal- 
based  synthetic  fuels  may  supplement  or  re- 
place conventional  sources  of  energy.  Hence, 
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ooal  acquisitions  can  be  seen  as  legitimate 
Investments  and  not  neoesaarUy  as  efforts  to 
constrict  supply  throughout  the  energy 
Industry. 

In  fact,  far  from  curtailing  production,  oU- 
owned  coal  oompanlea  are  expanding  their 
capacity  faster  than  Independenta.  Occi- 
dental's laland  Creek  company  accounts  for 
12.6%  of  new  capacity  in  the  coal  Industry; 
Conooo'a  Consolidation  Ooal,  6.8%;  Oulf's 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway,  22%.  OveraU  growth 
for  the  four  principal  oU-owned  coal  firma 
is  8.2%  annually,  compared  to  2.6%  for  the 
whole  Industry. 

It  la  argued  that  the  "deep  pocket"  of  the 
parent  covofMay  la  a  great  benefit  in  financ- 
ing large  expansion  projects.  However,  these 
benefits  can  be  obtained  by  merging  coal 
companies  with  large  Industrials  which  do 
not  have  other  energy  holdings.  For  example. 
Kenneoott  Copper's  newly  acquired  Peabody 
Coal  Company  has  been  able  to  finance  a 
large  expanalon  program  whloh  accounts  for 
29.6%  of  new  U.S.  capacity.  Ironically,  most 
coal  expansion  Is  financed  not  by  the  parent 
company's  retained  earnings  but  Instead  by 
debentures  against  future  profits  from  long- 
term  contracts.  This,  In  turn.  Is  used  as  an 
argument  to  justify  the  ooal  companies'  re- 
luctance to  sell  on  the  more  competitive 
spot  and  ahort-term  martcets. 

Both  expanded  production  and  reaearch 
and  development  on  gasification,  liquefac- 
tion, and  stack  scrubbing  require  large  fi- 
nancial resources.  The  parent  comp>any'8 
"deep  pocket"  would  seem  to  be  a  virtual 
necessity  for  a  coal  company  facing  the  pros- 
pects of  huge  capital  outlays  for  R  and  D  In 
light  of  the  distant  returns  on  Investment. 
MIT's  Raymond  Baddour  argues  that  gasifi- 
cation R  and  O  would  be  economically  unat- 
tractive even  for  the  most  financially  secure 
Investors  without  the  government's  partici- 
pation as  a  co-contractor.  Not  surprisingly, 
Independent  coal  firms  have  shown  no  in- 
itiative toward  gasification  R  and  D.  whereas 
Conoco's  Consolidation  Coal  Is  financing  one 
of  the  most  promising  gasification  projects. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  that  the  tend- 
ency toward  increasing  concentration  In 
the  coal  Industry  has  created  a  situation  In 
which  individual  firms  can  exercise  con- 
siderable control  over  price  and  supply,  espe- 
cially in  regional  markets  which  may  be 
dominated  by  a  few  firms.  In  1966  the  four 
lar^st  firms  controlled  17.8%  of  the  na- 
tional market;  In  1970  they  controlled  30.7  % . 
Although  this  level  of  concentration  is  less 
than  that  of  the  petroleum,  natviral  gas.  or 
nuclear  energy  industries,  it  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  foster  antl -competitive  practices 
such  as  alleged  bidding  agreements,  pressure 
for  long-term  contracta.  and  contract-break- 
ing and  "renegotiation". 

These  alleged  abuses  seem  to  exist  In- 
dependently of  acquisitions  by  oil  companies. 
Independent  coal  companies  seem  no  lees 
prone  to  Indulge  In  these  practices  than  oil- 
owned  firms. 

With  respect  to  the  concentration  ratio  of 
the  energy  Industry  as  a  whole,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  four  largest  firms  represents 
19.0%  of  the  total;  the  eight  largest  produce 
31.8%.  If  all  oil  companies  were  to  immedi- 
ately divest  themselves  of  their  coal  and 
uranium  holdings,  thoee  figures  would  be 
18,7%  and  30.1%  respectively.  Perhaps  with 
these  statistics  In  mbid.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment decided  not  to  challenge  the  oU-coal 
mergers  on  anti-trust  grounds,  finding  the 
two  Industries  "not  In  slgiUflcant  competi- 
tion" despite  the  utilities'  high  degree  of 
convertibility  between  coal  and  oil.  Ftirther- 
mcve,  as  presently  Interpreted,  the  anti- 
trust acts  cannot  be  used  to  proaecute  on  the 
grounds  that  excessive  concentration  of  re- 
serve holdings  may  limit  future  competition 
Even  If  It  were  legally  feasible.  It  remains 
unclear  whether  anti-trust  actions  against 
coal-owning  companies  would  be  beneficial.  It 
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seems  plausible  that  abxiaes  within  the  coal 
industry  would  continue  despite  divestiture, 
while  oU -owned  coal  firms  seem  to  represent 
a  potential  leading  force  for  expansion  and 
R  and  D  in  the  coal  industry. 

In  devising  effective  public  policy  regard- 
ing competition  in  the  coal  industry,  the  Im- 
portant question  to  ask  seems  to  be:  what 
kind  of  competitive  structure  will  be  most 
likely  to  yield  (I)  sufficient  long-run  supply. 
(2)  rapid  development  of  new  coal  processing 
techniques  which  would  overcome  environ- 
mental limitations  of  its  use.  and  (3)  reason- 
able price  levels? 

In  Ught  of  these  criteria,  remedies  for  al- 
legedly artificial  abort-run  ahortages  and 
artificially  high  prices  should  be  compatible 
with  long-run  expansion  and  rapid  resear^ 
and  development.  Ironically,  the  demise  of 
the  independent  coal  company  and  the  de- 
mise of  the  spot  and  ahort-term  markets  are, 
at  the  aame  time,  anti-competitive  trends  aa 
well  as  developments  which  allegedly  facili- 
tate the  financing  of  expanded  production. 
Insofar  as  this  is  true,  some  hard  trade-offs 
will  have  to  be  faced. 

A  special  study  by  the  VanderbUt  Law  Re- 
view of  the  possibility  of  anti-trust  actions 
against  coal-holding  oil  firms  somewhat  re- 
luctantly concludes  that  "ccxnpetltlon  alone 
will  not  assure  the  country  of  an  adeqiiate 
fuel  supply." 

coKPxnnoN  nr  thx  irncLBAx  unaoT 

DfnUVTBT 

In  his  1973  energy  message  President  Nixon 
predicted  that  nuclear  energy  will  generate 
one-fourth  of  America's  electricity  by  1986 
and  over  half  by  the  year  3000. 

The  nuclear  energy  Industry  must  meet 
several  challenges  if  it  is  to  supply  these 
greatly-expanded  nuclear  power  needs  at  an 
acceptable  price: 

Expanded  exploration  for  and  development 
of  uranium  resources.  Including  technical 
breakthroughs  which  would  make  the  ex- 
traction of  low  grade  ore  economlcaUy  feas- 
ible; 

Successful  demonstration  and,  by  the 
i990's,  commercial  production  of  a  fast  breed- 
er reactor,  a  development  which  would  yield 
a  thirty-fold  Increase  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
fuel's  energy  potential: 

Advances  In  cooling  tjBixva  technology 
which  wo\ild  minimize  the  effects  of  thermal 
pollution  and  permit  the  construction  ot  nu- 
clear plants  In  areas  where  large  amounts  of 
cooling  water  are  not  available;  and 

Expanded  fuel-processing  facilities  and 
development  of  more  economical  uranliun 
enrichment  techniques. 

These  challenges  of  technical  develop- 
ments and  lnd\iatry  expansion  woiUd  be 
formidable  even  in  an  Industry  whoee  vlg- 
opotisly  competitive  structure  provided  In- 
centives for  full  production,  maximum  effi- 
ciency, and  constant  innovation  as  a  means 
to  maintain  or  expand  the  firm's  share  of  a 
profitable  market.  In  the  nuclear  energy  In- 
dustry, however,  potential  threats  to  vigor- 
ous competition  may  rtimintKh  theee  natural 
free-market  incentives. 

The  principal  threats  to  c<»npetitlon  stem 
from  (1)  excessive  concentration  in  the  nu- 
clear equipment  industry,  (2)  excessive  con- 
centration in  the  nuclear  fuel  processing  in- 
dustry. (3)  substantial  participation  of  ma- 
jor oil  firms  in  the  nuclear  industry.  eq>e- 
clally  in  mining,  "fining,  and  reserve  head- 
ings, and  (4)  an  increaalng  trend  toward 
vertical  integration  in  both  the  fuel  and  the 
equipment  aectors. 

At  preaent.  two  firms  convert  U,0,  to  UF, 
gaa;  the  AEC  h<dds  a  monopoly  over  the  en- 
richment stage,  four  firms  fabricate  nuclear 
fuel  from  enriched  uranium:  three  firms  re- 
process fuel:  four  supply  almost  all  reactor 
steam  supply  systems:  two  supply  turbine 
generators.  Economies  of  scale  and  the  pres- 
ent low-volume  market  make  these  levels  of 
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concentration  Inevitable  In  moit  segments  of 
the  Industry.  High  capital  Ofjeta,  complex 
technology,  cyclical  bnylng,  an«  the  credibil- 
ity problem  faced  by  new  entr^ta  In  a  high 
risk  buslneaa  create  additional  barriers  to 
entry  that  seem  xinavoldable.  The  AEC  It- 
self has  exacerbated  this  slttiatlon  by  Its 
long-a  tan  ding  policy  of  awarding  Its  R  and  D 
contracts  to  the  most  experienced  and  tech- 
nically competent  firms,  thereby  further  con- 
centrating ezperflse  while  passing  up  the 
chance  to  encourage  new  competition. 

Perhaps  an  increase  In  sales  volume  and 
the  BtabQlzatlon  of  Industry  t^hnology  will 
encourage  new  entries.  IronlcUly,  oil  com- 
panies are  the  nwjst  likely  candidates  for  new 
entrants  into  the  fuel  procesetug  and  equip- 
ment supply  sectors — a  mixed  blessing  from 
the  standpoint  of  free  and  vigorous  com- 
petition In  the  energy  Industry  -as  a  whole. 

Arthxir  D.  Little's  stHl-curreft  1968  study 
of  the  nuclear  energy  Industry  i  suggests  that 
concentration  ratios  alone  are  'not  adequate 
Indicators  of  the  state  of  compfetltlon  in  the 
nuclear  Industry.  Indvistry  performance  and 
firm  behavior  should  be  the  ultimate  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  extent  of  epmpetltlon. 

The  Little  study's  estimates  Indicate  that 
profits  in  most  sectors  of  the  n/udear  energy 
Industry  seem  to  be  high  but  ]not  excessive 
in  Ught  of  the  considerable  rlsli.  In  fact,  the 
two  firms  which  control  all  inversion  of 
U.O,  to  TJP.  realized  only  betwein  7  and  10% 
retxim  on  Investment.  [ 

Business  Week  reports  vlgoroup  competition 
for  Increased  shares  of  the  potectuily  lucra- 
tive reactor  market.  Although  Westlnghouse 
and  OE  account  for  almost  SPTo  of  steam 
supply  system  sales,  potentially  huge  profits 
have  evoked  Intense  compe:.ltlon  between 
these  two  firms  for  the  breeder  j  reactor  dem- 
onstration contract.  Both  ha«»  shown  In- 
terest In  cost-cutting  Innovations  such  as 
plant  standardization,  an  ln4tcatlon  that 
traditional  competitive  Incentives  seem  to  be 
operating  despite  the  oligopoUbtlc  Industry 
structure.  , 

In  Justifying  a  recent  $60  million  Invest- 
ment In  nuclear  operations,  a  Westlnghouse 
official  explained,  "Between  nowl  and  the  year 
2000,  the  potential  return  to  ^estlnghouse. 
Just  assuming  It  maintains  Its  bresent  share 
(38%)  of  the  nuclear  reactor  i^arket,  could 
be  WOO  billion.  Pacing  a  future  of  rapid  In- 
dustry expansion,  these  firms  niay  assume 
that  corporate  Interests  will  b^st  be  served 
by  Increasing  or  maintaining  th(e  firm's  mar- 
ket share  In  expectation  of  future  profits 
rather  than  by  using  monop<ily  power  to 
press  for  supernormal  profits  npw.  If  this  is 
mdeed  their  assesment,  it  dovetails  well  with 
the  public's  Interest  In  expandefl  production 
and  low  prices.  However,  thesa  calculations 
of  corporate  Interests — and  the  corporations' 
benign  intentions — may  change  as  the  In- 
<Uistry  matures  and  market  scares  become 
settled.  I 

Even  at  present  there  Is  evidence  of  some 
abuse  of  market  power.  For  example,  OE  and 
Westlnghouse  try  to  tie  turbine  jpurchases  to 
•team  supply  system  purchases-  In  this  way, 
they  use  monopoly  power  In  ane  sector  to 
increase  their  market  share  In  kn  tmrelated 
sector.  r 

The  Little  study  equivocates  In  Its  assess- 
ment of  the  effects  of  high  con^ntration.  It 
points  out  that  "the  modem!  corporation 
must  possess  at  least  some  degnee  of  control 
over  Its  respective  markets  before  It  will  un- 
dertake the  risky  Innovatlonal  activities  that 
account  for  the  strikingly  hlgri  rate  of  In- 
dustrial progress  in  the  United  States.  An- 
other study  Is  cited  which  llnl^  moderately 
high  concentration  to  high  ratAs  of  Innova- 
tion. Such  considerations  may  be  especially 
Important  for  the  nuclear  energy  Industry, 
whose  prices  and  supply  levelj  ^U  be  deter- 
mined as  much  or  more  by  techfiologlcal  ad- 
vances than  by  the  state  of  competition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Little  saidy  does  not 
deny  the  potential  Ul  effects  of  excessive  con- 
centration. However,  It  argues  that  anti-trust 
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actions  would  be  a  disruptive  and  counter- 
productive means  to  forestall  antl-competl- 
tiye  developments.  Instead  the  study  suggests 
that  the  AEC  can  use  its  considerable  In- 
fluence to  control  Indxistry  behavior^.  Tools 
available  to  the  ABC  Include  R  and  D  and 
demonstration  project  contracts,  contracts  to 
operate  government  owned  facilities,  govern- 
ment procurement  and  stockpiling.  Import/ 
export  controls,  and  plant  licensing.  In  more 
recent  Congressional  testimony,  tbe  ABCa 
James  Ramey  reiterated  his  preference  for 
these  tools,  coupled  with  Industry-ABC  con- 
sultation, as  a  means  to  promote  competition 
rather  than  anti-trust  measures. 

The  uranium  mining  and  milling  sector  is 
not  so  concentrated  as  the  fuel-cytle  and  nu- 
clear equipment  sectors.  The  four  largest 
firms  account  for  63%  of  domestic  U,0,  pro- 
duction; the  eight  largest  contribute  IBTc. 

Despite  these  comparatively  tolerable  con- 
centration ratios,  oil  company  acquisitions 
of  uranlTim  reserves  and  mining  and  milling 
compsmles  has  prompted  concern  regarding 
the  potential  of  these  firms  to  restrict  pro- 
duction In  order  to  maintain  artificially  high 
energy  prices.  The  ABC  estimates  that  ura- 
nium production  must  expand  from  8^00 
tons  of  U.O,  In  1^73  to  58,800  tons  by  1985  to 
meet  projected  demand.  Presently,  explora- 
tion and  discovery  rates  are  lagging  because 
demand  has  fallen  below  predicted  levels. 
Prices  are  low  and  Inventories  are  full,  so 
there  Is  little  Incentive  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  exploration.  As  demand  rapidly  Increases, 
however,  price  Increases  should  encourage 
rapid  expansion  of  exploration,  discovery,  and 
production. 

By  the  year  2000,  It  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  estimated  reserves  six  fold  In  order 
to  flu  projected  demand  with  ore  which  can 
be  extracted  and  milled  at  »8  per  pound.  Such 
a  rapid  rate  of  expansion  would  tax  even  an 
Industry  which  was  responding  freely  to  mar- 
ket incentives.  Some  observers  suggest  that 
the  oil  companies  might  not  respond  to  In- 
creased demand;  instead  they  may  seek  to 
withhold  production  in  order  to  protect  the 
prices  of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal  products. 
Oil  firms  control  46%  of  domestic  uranium 
reserves.  Seven  companies,  three  of  them 
major  oil  firms,  control  70%  of  low  cost  re- 
serves. Juxtaposing  this  market  power  against 
a  six  fold  increase  In  demand.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  oil  firms  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  cause  serious  shortages. 

However,  former  AEC  head  Clarence  Larson 
cautions  about  overestimating  the  power  of 
any  group  of  companies  to  curtail  production. 
"With  both  worldwide  and  local  competition, 
I  cant  visiiallze  .  .  .  that  a  few  companies 
could  completely  dominate  the  uranium  sup- 
plies," he  told  a  House  subcommittee.  "There 
is  a  very  extensive  world  exploration  and 
supply  of  viranlimi.  Larson  said  that  the  AEC 
could  permit  gradual  import  Increases  In  or- 
der to  supplement  domestic  production  If 
necessary. 

The  Intentions  of  the  oil  companies  are 
not  clear.  Most  speculation  regarding  the  ill 
effects  of  the  entry  of  oil  firms  relates  to 
potential  abuses,  not  present  behavior.  The 
present  buyera'  market  offers  no  opportunity 
for  raising  prices  by  restricting  supply.  When 
demand  Increases,  however,  thooe  observers 
who  allege  that  the  major  oil  firms  manu- 
factured the  current  oil  shortage  foresee  a 
poealble  recapitulation  of  that  strategy  m 
tbe  uranium  Industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  acquisition  of  nu- 
clear energy  interests  by  oil  firms  can  be 
seen  as  a  legitimate  entry  Into  a  profitable, 
expanding  Industry.  (Oil  firms  are  logical 
entrants  at  tbe  exploration  and  mining  stage 
because  of  their  geological  expertise.)  In  the 
long  run,  fuel  production  may  be  viewed  as 
more  profitable  than  restricted  production  at 
high  prices,  especially  If  non-oil  uranium 
firms  followed  a  vigorous  full-production 
policy. 
The  Increasing  trend  toward  vertical  Inte- 
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gratlon  In  the  nuclear  energy  Industry  rep- 
resents still  another  threat  to  free  competi- 
tion. Firms  with  mtotng  and  milling  Interests 
are  acquiring  jjosltlons  In  fuel  processing. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  firms  are  oil 
companies,  e.g.,  Kerr-McOee,  Oetty,  Ouif  and 
ARCO. 

Steam  supply  system  producers,  OE  and 
Westlnghouse,  are  also  Integrating  backwards 
Into  components,  fuel  fabrication,  and  re- 
processing. To  cite  one  example  of  the  anti- 
competitive effects  of  such  vertical  integra- 
tion, the  decision  by  OE  and  Westlnghouse  to 
begin  In-house  production  of  zirconium  tub- 
ing is  Jeopardizing  the  e.xlstfince  of  the  two 
Independent  firms  which  had  supplied  QE 
and  Westlnghouse  as  well  as  tbe  remaining 
20%  of  the  reactor  market.  If  the  Independ- 
ents are  pushed  from  the  market,  the  QB  and 
Westlnghouse  may  control  the  zirconium 
tubing  supply  of  companies  which  bid 
against  them  for  reactor  contracts. 

To  summarize,  threats  to  competition  In 
the  nuclear  energy  industry,  stemming  from 
acquisitions  by  big  oil.  from  excessive  con- 
centration, or  from  vertical  Integration  are 
primarily  potential  threats.  Despite  high 
concentration  ratios  throughout  the  Indus- 
try. It  Is  dlfBcvUt  to  discover  specific  present 
abuses.  Firm  behavior  during  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry's "take-off"  period  has  not  been  mark- 
edly antl-competltlve  despite  the  potential 
market  power  of  some  firms. 

As  the  Industry  matures,  however,  com- 
petitive strategies  may  change.  Fortunately, 
the  ABC's  special  position  with  respect  to  the 
nuclear  energy  industry  holds  out  the  hope 
of  using  Its  fornial  and  Informal  powers  to 
promote  competition  without  resorting  to 
the  blunt  instnmient  of  anti-trust  action. 


GIANT  HELICOPTER  PAILS  TEST 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  3.  197i 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army's 
controversial  giant  helicopter — the 
HLH — ^has  suffered  three  major  test 
failures  in  the  last  2  months. 

These  three  failures  Involving  the  huge 
helicopter's  transmission  and  engines  are 
new  and  startling  evidence  that  the  HLH 
program  is  headed  for  big  costly  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  publicly  urging  Defense  Secretary 
James  R,  Schleslnger  to  personally  re- 
view the  program  and  believe  he  should 
cancel  the  HLH. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  know 
ihe  Navy  Is  already  procuring  a  similar 
iJpHcopter  that  can  lift  very  heavy  items 
such  as  trucks  and  the  building  of  the 
HLH  Is  a  foolish  and  unnecessary 
duplication. 

In  1971,  the  Congress  ordered  the 
Pentagon  to  build  one  helicopter  Instead 
of  two  for  lifting  heavy  equipment  but 
the  military  decided  to  totaUy  Ignore  the 
congressional  directive. 

The  Pentagon  has  requested  $57.7  mil- 
lion in  next  year's  budget  to  continue  the 
HLH  program  and  provide  for  the  build- 
ing of  second  test  prototype  model  of  the 
plane.  Thankfully  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  cut  the  Army's 
request  by  $21.2  million  eliminating  the 
second  prototype  and  $7.2  million  for 
additional  test  which  are  make-work  tar 
the  prime  contractor — Boeing  Aircraft. 
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I  have  also  learned  that  problems  in 
U)e  testing  program  will  result  in  a  5- 
month  dday  in  its  completion. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  Mr. 
^aker,  that  Boeing  has  used'$5.9>^mll- 
lion  of  Its  $6.2  million  contingency  funds 
caused  by  the  test  program  failures. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Schlesinger  will  stop 
this  foolishness  before  the  taxpayers  are 
asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  huge  cost  over- 
runs on  this  Ill-conceived  monstrosity. 


COMMUTER   RAIL    QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

or  vnomiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  residents  of 
three  counties  of  Virginia's  eighth  Con- 
gressional District  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  interest  in  a  commuter  rail 
proposal  which  is  curently  pending  be- 
fore the  Prince  William  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Potomac  Railroad  to  run  daily 
commuter  trains  from  Manassas  and 
Quantico  into  Alexandria,  Crystal  City 
and  L'Enfant  Plaza  in  Washington.  The 
trains  would  make  passenger  stops  In 
Woodbridge,  Clifton,  Manassas  Park, 
Burke  and  Springfield. 

The  survey  results  indicate  that  more 
than  6.000  residents  of  Fairfax,  Prince 
William  and  Stafford  Coimtles  would  use 
commuter  rail  service  if  it  was  available 
to  and  from  the  Washington  area  on  a 
dally  basis.  Most  of  the  3.453  hou.seholds 
responding  to  the  mailed  questionnaire 
indicated  the  interest  of  more  than  one 
rider;  1.197  persons  were  interested  in 
using  the  commuter  rail  service  on  a 
daily  basis,  1,788  frequently  and  3,697 
infrequCTitly;  621  persons  responding  to 
the  questionnaire  said  they  would  never 
use  the  service  if  it  were  available.  The 
most  significant  ridership  Interest  came 
from  the  Woodbridge  and  Springfield 
areas,  which.  I  feel,  reflects  on  the  large 
number  of  Federal  employees  residing 
in  those  areas. 

I  believe  the  results  of  this  survey 
more  than  Justify  the  continued  efforts 
on  the  part  of  concerned  citizens  and  re- 
sponsible public  ofBcials  toward  obtain- 
ing commuter  rail  services  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  three  counties.  In  my  view, 
the  next  step  Is  for  representatives  of 
Prince  Wilham  County  to  present  the 
survey  figures  to  Federal  and  State 
officials  and  to  file  a  formal  application 
for  financial  assistance  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  assist  the 
ccunty  in  its  efforts  to  get  a  Department 
of  Transportation  capital  improve- 
ments grant  for  the  proposed  project.  It 
has  been  estimated  the  commuter  rail 
service  would  need  Federal  funds  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $700,000  to  make  the 
necessary  capital  Improvements  before 
the  service  could  begin  operation. 
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Following  are  the  survey  results  in 
detaU: 

COMMUTER  RAIL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


Daily 


Fre- 
quently 


Infte- 
quently 


Woodbridge  to  L'Enfant 

Woodbridge  to  Crystal  City.... 

Woodbridge  to  Alexandria 

Manassas  to  L'Enfant 

Manasas  to  Crvstal  City 

Manassas  to  Alexandria 

Clifton  to  L'Enfant 

Clifton  to  Crystal  City 

Clifton  to  Alexandria 

Quantico  to  L'Enfant 

Quantico  to  Crystal  City 

Quantico  to  Alexandria.. 

Manassas  Park  to  L'Enfant. . . 
Manassas  Park  to  Crystal  City. 
Manassas  Park  to  Alexandria. 

Burke  to  L'Enfant. 

Burke  to  Crystal  City 

Burke  to  Alexandria 

Springfield  to  L'Enfant 

Springfield  to  Crystal  City 

Springfield  to  Alexandria 

ToUlridefs 1.195 


239 

318 

618 

101 

78 

140 

67 

124 

188 

129 

333 

823 

33 

76 

86 

3* 

78 

110 

28 

57 

75 

13 

17 

17 

5 

23 

21 

70 

122 

n 

25 

14 

21 

43 

32 

32 

89 

11 

9 

27 

19 

25 

113 

90 

213 

55 

54 

65 

40 

58 

212 

236 

706 

66 

69 

151 

12 

51 

93 

1.788 


3,697 


Note:  Number  of  never  rides,  621;  number  of  questionnaires 
returned.  3,453. 


STATEMENT  BEFORE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE NO.  2  ON  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  197 i 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oaD,  I  Include  the  following: 

MnjTABT    PKBSONNKL 

(Statement  by  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won 
Pat,  Territory  of  Ouam,  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  tbe  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  May  30,  1974) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee, I  am  happy  to  give  my  support  to  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  the  admission  of 
women  to  our  military  academies. 

In  this  day  of  expanding  women's  rights, 
the  female  members  of  our  society  are  grad- 
ually assuming  many  duties  formerly  per- 
formed by  men,  and  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  capable  and  efficient.  In  all  strata  of 
owx  society  and  all  sectors  of  our  economy, 
women  are  flUlng  many  positions  which  have 
traditionally  been  the  domain  of  the  male 
sex.  Among  the  areas  Into  which  their  tal- 
ents now  lead  them  Is  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  our  country. 

D\iring  the  past  several  wars  In  which  the 
United  States  was  Involved,  women  were  a 
welcome  resource  to  take  over  many  func- 
tions so  that  men  could  be  freed  for  com- 
bat duty.  The  first  women  to  serve  in  the 
military  were  nursee  serving  under  civilian 
contract  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  first  women  In  the  military,  other  than 
In  the  health  field,  were  clerks  who  served 
m  the  Navy  during  the  First  World  War.  Of 
course,  once  the  war  was  over,  women  could 
no  longer  be  recruited,  and  the  Navy  became 
again  an  all-male  preserve. 

The  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War 
again  brought  about  tbe  need  for  women  In 
the  military  services.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation creating  the  WAC  (Women's  Army 
Corps)  and  the  WAVES  (Women  Accepted  for 
V(riunteer  Emergency  Services).  Dvirlng  the 
war,  women  proved  they  could  play  an  Im- 
portant role  within  the  military.  As  oppor- 
tunities grew,  the  number  of  Jobs  which 
women  performed  increased.  By  the  end  of 
the  war,  over  365,000  military  women  had 
served  their  country. 
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It  has  been  said  that  history  repeats  Itself. 
In  the  past,  women  have  been  consistently 
accepted  In  the  military  forces  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Today,  because  of  the  difficulty  the 
Armed  Forces  are  having  In  filling  their 
quotas  for  an  all-volunteer  establishment,  it 
is  the  women  who  are  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines.  Not 
only  are  women  true  volunteers,  but  they 
must  meet  higher  standards  for  admission 
than  men.  They  must  be  high  school  gradu- 
ates or  have  an  equivalent  education,  and 
are  accepted  from  only  three  out  of  four 
mental  groups. 

Previously,  women  in  the  military  worked 
In  two  main  occupation  groups:  administra- 
tion, about  67  percent;  and  health,  about  22 
percent.  Today,  the  range  of  occupations 
open  to  women  is  rapidly  expanding,  and  it 
Is  likely  that,  as  a  result,  more  and  more 
women  will  want  to  enlist.  Women  are  now 
doing  things  such  as  repairing  Air  Force 
planes,  operating  radios  on  board  ship,  tak- 
ing parachute  training,  and  keep  track  of 
foreign  satellites. 

The  number  of  women  In  the  military 
services  today  is  35  percent  more  than  three 
years  ago,  and  Is  expected  to  double  by  1978. 
By  Fiscal  Year  1975,  there  are  expected  to 
be  close  to  100,000  women  In  the  Armed 
Services. 

Since  women  are  entering  all  branches  of 
the  military  services,  and  serving  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  I  feel  It  is  only  fitting 
that  they  be  admitted  to  the  service  acade- 
mies. They  have  proven  that  they  can  per- 
form military  duties  as  well  as  men,  and.  in 
line  with  our  national  policy  of  providing 
equal  opportunities  for  everyone,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  further  their  careers  by  ob- 
taining a  special  education.  If  they  can 
perform  well  In  the  lower  echelons,  there  Is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  do  well  as  officers 
In  the  highest  ranks. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  two  daugh- 
ters In  the  military  services.  They  are  both 
officers  and  nurses,  one  In  the  Air  Force  and 
one  In  tbe  Army.  They  enjoy  their  work,  and 
I  believe  they  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

Passage  of  the  Important  legislation  under 
discussion  today  will  lead  to  more  oppor- 
tunities for  them  and  aU  American  women. 


THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK  ON  ABORTION 
LAWS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago  I  initiated  a  "home  phone 
poll'  to  encourage  residents  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
to  voice  Uieir  opinions  on  matters  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government.  They 
have  responded  admirably. 

Our  latest  poll  concerned  the  liberali- 
zation of  abortion  laws  and  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the  re- 
sults: 1,219 — 47  percent — opposed  any 
further  easing  of  abortlwi  laws;  1,130 — 
43  percent — favored  liberalization  and 
263 — 10  percent — had  no  opinion  on  the 
issue. 

Participation  in  the  "home  phone  poll" 
is  strictly  voluntary  and  over  the  years 
the  people  who  have  taken  part  In  it 
have  provided  me  with  a  valuable  in- 
sist into  the  feelings  of  my  district  on 
issues  such  as  foreign  aid,  school  busing, 
prayer  in  public  schools,  wage  and  price 
controls  and  national  priority  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremtly  proud  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  ^Oth  District 
in  the  Congress  of  the  Uqited  States. 
They  have  demonstrated  time  again 
their  love  and  concern  for  oiuj  Nation  and 
a  wlUingness  to  take  an  activ)e  pert  in  its 
Oovenunent. 


THE     GOVERNMENT    IS     A    LOUSY 
BUSINESSMAN  I 


H.  (|( 


Employ- 

ntnt 

(millions) 


PWCMt 

oftoUl 
tmptoy- 


Exp«nd 
tur4 
(billionf) 


Percent 

ol  total 

economy 


1973.... 

13.7 

112 

fw 

31.6 

U67.... 

11.4 

15.3 

2© 

30.6 

1963.... 

12 

116 

\m 

213 

1955.... 

19 

11.1 

* 

24.5 

1947.... 

5.5 

It 

c 

113 

1940.... 

4.2 

18 

M 

114 

1929.... 

3.1 

14 

f 

18 

The  public  share  of  employment  ixaa  b«en 
rising  almost  a«  fast  since  194t  as  It  did 
during  New  Deal  days.  Now  ISSit  percent  of 
all  workers  (one  out  of  six)  are  nt>w  on  pub- 
lic payrolls  compared  with  0.4  p«cent  (one 
out  of  16)  In  1929.  1 

The  public  sector  now  account4  for  nearly 
one-third  of  total  economic  activity  against 
lass  than  one-tenth  in  1939. 

In  the  past  four  years,  total  federal  ex- 
penditures have  Jumped  $78  bUllo»,  or  nearly 
two-flfths.  The  entire  rise  has  be<n  for  non- 
defense  activities. 

MoraoTer,  Washington  Is  consti^tly  press- 
ing, or  being  urged.  Into  new  fleUs. 

A  question  that  pussies  us  la  i  by  anyone 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

should  think  that  such  spheres  of  activity 
can  be  conducted  more  effectively  under  pub- 
lic than  private  management. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  striking  differ- 
ences In  public  vs.  private  management  Is 
afforded  the  two  giants  of  the  communica- 
tions field— the  V3.  Postal  Service  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  System.  The  trend  In  postal 
rates: 

1ST  CLASS  POSTAGE  RATES,  1-OUNCE  LETTER 
|ln  cents 
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HON.  ALBERT  H.  OUIE 

or   MXNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElrrATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  lS74 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
believe  the  solution  to  almost  every  social 
problem  is  the  establishment  of  a  gov- 
ernment program. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  costs  of 
delivering  services  to  the  public  by  means 
of  Government  programs  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxco^  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Winona  Daily  |Iews  dated 
May  19,  which  notes  the  incr^se  in  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  and  compares 
the  cost  of  flrst-class  postage  with  tele- 
phone service.  It  also  compare*  the  postal 
deficit  with  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  editorial  and  keep  it  in  <nind  when 
new  Federal  programs  are  proposed. 

The  editorial  f  oUows :  ' 

THX    OOVEXKICZNT    Is    A    LOUBT    BCSIKXSSMAN 

When  the  economy's  In  trouble,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  we're  always  turning  to 
the  federal  government  to  solve  ttie  problem. 
What  did  certain  members  of  Gbngreas  say 
when  the  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  cflsls  hit  last 
winter?  Nationalize  the  oil  Industry,  tbat's 
what. 

Just  how  efficient  Is  govemmeitt?  Here  the 
exp>ert  comment  of  David  L.  BabsOn,  the  Bos- 
ton economist,  extracted  from  ati  article  In 
Better  Investing,  publication  of  tjhe  National 
Association  of  Investment  Clubs; 

The  extent  to  which  governn^ent's  share 
of  the  economy  has  mushroomed  over  the 
years  Is  shown  below: 

Federal,  State  and  local  (overnn4nt  activity 


Repilar  mail 

Airmail 

1974 

10 

13 

11 

10 

8 

7 
6 
S 

f 

1971 

1968 

1963 

1958 

J 

1957 

1947 

1933 

1932 

New  York 


CbicafO        San  Francisco 


Year 


Day     Night       Day    Night       Day      Night 


}H* W.80  $0.55  $1.15  J0.65  J1.45  $0.85 

;|£ 75  .55  1.40  .70  1.75  1.00 

}Sg 75  .55  1.50  1.20  2.25  1.75 

}^ 75  .55  L60  1.30  2.50  2.00 

W 57  .45  1.65  1.25  2.50  2.00 

}^ 80  .50  2.50  1.50  175  4.50 

1932 1.00  .60  125  1.75  150  175 

Percent  de- 
dins,  1932- 

7« -20  -8  -65  -«3  -85  -85 


>  Eidudes  Federal  excise  taxes. 

Whll»  toll  charges  have  declined  substan- 
tially, the  cost  of  local  telephone  service  has 
been  up.  But  the  rise  since  1932  has  been  lees 
than  half  that  of  the  consumer  price  Index 
and  only  one-quarter  as  much  as  the  Increase 
In  postal  charges  tar  regular  mall. 

Consumers  have  fared  much  better  with 
the  privately  operated  organization  than 
with  the  publicly  nin  one.  This  Is  largely  a 
reflection  of  Increased  efficiency  or  "produc- 
tivity." De^)lte  some  Improvement  in  recent 
years,  the  public  operation  again  makes  an 
unfavorable  comparison.  Over  43  years  the 
postal  service  has  In  reased  the  number  of 
pieces  of  mall  handled  per  employe  by  66  per- 
cent, but  the  Bell  System  takes  care  of  2.7 
times  as  many  conversations  per  worker  as 
It  did  then. 

Now  what  effect  have  theee  two  systems  had 
upon  us  as  taxpayers?  The  foUowlng  table 
shows  the  postal  deficit  and  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Companies,  both  an- 
nually and  on  a  cxunulatlve  basis: 

tin  minions  of  dollarsl 


Public  operation  makes  a  strikingly  poor 
showing  here.  We  now  contribute  $1.4  bUllon 
a  year  to  make  up  the  postal  drtdt.  or  30 
times  as  much  as  when  the  letter  rate  was 
only  2  cents. 

While  the  post  office  has  drained  off  123 
blUlon  from  tax  revenues  since  1933,  the  Bell 
companies  have  paid  854  bUllon  in  taxes. 
And  does  not  include  the  federal  excise  taxes 
paid  by  BeU  customers — 918  bUllon  in  20 
years. 

Moreover,  the  Bell  companies  have  mUllons 
of  stockholders.  In  the  past  two  decades, 
these  disbursements  have  created  94  billion 
of  federal  income  taxes  to  help  finance  the 
postal  deficit. 

If  the  govwnment  ever  gets  Into  the  oil 
business  and  runs  It  like  the  poet  office,  to- 
day's gasoline  prices  will  be  remembered  as 
wistfully  as  the  10  percent  Income  tax  and 
the  2-cent  stamp. 


In  recent  years,  varloTia  public  offlclala 
have  criticized  the  "Inflationary"  pricing 
policies  of  private  business.  Yet  In  10  years 
the  post  office  has  hiked  Its  rates  66  percent 
to  100  percent. 

Now  let's  see  how  prices  of  the  privately 
operated  telephone  system  have  fared.  The 
rates  for  three-minute  toll  calls  between  Bos- 
ton and  other  major  cities: 

Station-to-station  toll  rates  <  from  Boston  to— 
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Deficit  of  Post  Office  Dept  Text*  paid  by  Beil  Cos. 


Cvimriative 
ffwiil932 


Annual 


Cumulativw 
from  1932 


1973 1,390 

1966 'le 

1963 aif 

1961 OB 

1958 191 

1950 S4S 

1940 41 

1935 « 


^IB 

4.350 

54.454 

12,843 

2.718 

30.045 

10,454 

2.246 

22,301 

J!!S 

1.972 

17,962 

1832 

1.4S3 

12,442 

2.233 

499 

4.472 

687 

185 

1.090 

428 

94 

352 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MunntaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
Anthony  Lewis  entitled  "The  Meaning  of 
Torture"  and  an  article  by  Marvine  Howe 
concerning  political  prisoners  in  Brazil. 
Both  appear  in  the  May  30th  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Lewis  describes  the  tragic  situation 
in  Chile.  Torture  has  become  a  pervasive 
practice  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
dissent  and  punish  those  who  supported 
the  Allende  government.  Lewis  notes  that 
the  United  States  has  strongly  supported 
the  military  government,  offered  no 
asylum  to  Chilean  refugees,  and  said 
nothing  about  the  murder  and  savagery 
which  has  been  practiced. 

I  share  Mr.  Lewis'  disquiet  about  our 
Government's  silence  and  apparent  in- 
difference about  torture  and  repression 
in  Chile.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittees on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements  and  Inter-American 
Affairs  will  be  holding  a  hearing  on  June 
11th  to  ask  the  Department  of  State  a 
broad  range  of  questions  concerning  U.S. 
policy  toward  Chile.  We  shall  be  asking 
the  Department,  for  instance,  how  it 
views  the  relationship  between  respect 
for  human  rights  In  Chile  and  the  level 
of  U.S.  assistance.  In  flacal  year  1975  the 
administration  is  requesting  $85  million 
In  bilateral  UB.  economic  assistance, 
military  assistance,  and  credit  sales.  Of 
that  amoimt.  military  assistance  is  $800.- 
000  and  military  credit  sales  120,500,000. 
In  fiscal  1973  Chile  received  only  $3,800,- 
000  in  economic  assistance;  $800,000  in 
military  assistance;  and  $12,400,000  in 
military  credit  sales.  Thus,  economic  as- 
sistance will  have  increased  16  times  over 
these  2  years  and  military  assistance  and 
sales  will  have  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent.  These  figures  suggest  the  extent 
to  which  human  rights  factors  arc  taken 
into  account  by  the  Department  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  level  of  U.S.  assistance. 

The  Utalted  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  have  been  making  modest 
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but  serious  efforts  to  bring  the  force  of 
international  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  situation  in  Chile.  The  Commission 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
Oovemment  to  have  greater  respect  for 
human  rights.  The  lack  of  vigor  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  UN  effort  was  reflected  in 
a  vote  taken  by  the  Social  Committee  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coimcll  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  resolution  was  a 
similarly  modest  resolution  urging  the 
Oovemment  of  Chile  to  respect  human 
rights.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  was  41 
In  favor,  none  against  with  2  abstentions. 
Chile  and  the  United  States  abstained. 

In  the  plenary  session  of  ECOSOC  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  consensus. 
The  Department  explains  that  the  ab- 
stention was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  had  not  expected  a  vote 
on  the  resolution,  but  rather  that  it  would 
be  adopted  by  consensus.  However,  since 
the  question  had  been  discussed  for  about 
2  weeks  prior  to  the  vote,  the  U.S.  del- 
egation had  ample  time  to  make  up  its 
mind  on  the  resolution.  Clearb'.  the  U.S. 
abstention  shows  a  lack  of  concern  for 
the  situation  in  Chile  and  a  failure  to 
fully  support  the  UN's  effort  to  improve 
the  situation  in  Chile. 

I  am  also  troubled  about  the  continued 
rejjorts  of  torture  and  repression  in  Bra- 
zil such  as  those  reported  in  the  Howe 
article.  The  situation  in  Brazil  has  re- 
ceived siieclal  attention  from  both  the 
OAS  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Commission  has  concluded 
there  Is  a  "persuasive  presumption  that 
In  Brazil  serious  cases  of  torture,  abuse, 
and  maltreatment  have  occurred  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  while  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  liberty."  In  the  case  of 
Olavo  Hansen,  a  trade-union  leader  de- 
tained by  the  Government's  political  and 
labor  police,  the  Commission  concluded 
that: 

The  clrcumstcmc«s  surrounding  the  death 
of  Olavo  Hansen  constitute  prima  ft^le  a 
very  serious  case  of  violation  of  the  right 
toUfe. 

"Hie  Government  of  Brazil  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  In  Its  re- 
quests for  Information  and  its  request 
to  make  an  on-site  investigation  to  as- 
certain the  facts. 

The  Commission's  annual  report  to  the 
1974  session  of  the  OAS  General  As- 
sembly presents  In  detail  the  cases  de- 
scribed above  and  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission.  The  Assembly  did  not  dis- 
cuss the  Brazil  cases  or  any  other  case 
considered  by  the  Commission.  By  tradi- 
tion the  Assembly  does  not  give  any 
substantive  consideration  to  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

The  Subcommittee  cm  International 
Organizations  and  Movements  recom- 
mended In  Its  human  rights  report  that 
the  Assembly  should  give  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  Commission's  report. 
The  Assembly  should  urge  States — If  not 
by  name,  then  generally — to  respect  the 
Commission's  requests  and  recommenda- 
tions. Regrettably,  at  the  present  time, 
the  United  States  also,  remains  silent 
when  the  Commission's  report  is  dls- 
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cussed.  I  hope  that  the  Department  will 
reconsider  its  position. 

The  Congress  in  reviewing  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  bilateral  assistance 
to  Brazil— including  $60,000,000  in  mili- 
tary credit  sales  and  $800,000  in  military 
grants — should  consider  closely  the  find- 
ings of  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  Innumerable 
press  reports  of  repression  In  Brazil. 
The  material  follows: 

Thx  Meaning  or  Tobtubx 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  May  28. — The  use  of  torture  as  a 
poUtlcal  Instrument  Is  an  evil  beyond  Justi- 
fication or  compromise,  a  practice  officially 
condemned  by  every  civilized  society.  Yet  It 
goes  on.  In  many  places  around  the  world, 
and  arousing  pec^le's  Interest  In  the  subject 
Is  singularly  dltBcult.  Perhaps  we  find  the 
reality  so  unbearable  that  we  ttim  away 
rather  than  contemplate  It. 

Such  thoughts  are  provoked  by  fresh  re- 
ports on  the  savagery  practiced  by  the  mili- 
tary Junta  In  Chile.  Evidence  of  torture  In 
ChUe  has  been  published  by,  arrioryg  many 
others.  Amnesty  Intematloiuil,  the  highly- 
respected  group  that  favors  no  Ideology  ex- 
cept humanity.  Amnesty's  findings  are  sum- 
marized with  telling  simplicity  In  an  article 
by  Rose  Styron  In  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books. 

Victor  Jara,  a  folk  singer,  was  held  with 
thousands  of  others  In  a  Santiago  q>orts 
stadium.  He  was  given  a  guitar  and  cntlered 
to  play.  As  he  did,  the  guards  broke  his 
fingers,  then  cut  them  off.  He  began  to  «tng, 
and  they  beat  and  then  shot  him.  Several 
witnesses  have  described  that  death.  It  Is  a 
relatively  mild  example  of  what  Mrs.  Styron 
relates. 

Many  reports  tell  of  the  use  of  electric 
shock  to  make  prisoners  "confess"  to  what 
their  captors  desire.  Sejcual  assault  is  a  com- 
mon theme.  Mrs.  Styron  mentions  a  women's 
prison,  Casa  de  Mujeres  ©1  Buen  Pastor,  where 
young  girls  are  sent  from  prison  camps,  preg- 
nant, "with  their  hair  piUled  out  ^rui  their 
nipples  and  genitals  badly  burned." 

At  least  one  complaint  of  such  treatment 
has  been  made  officially  in  the  Chilean  courts. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Ayreas  complained  that  her 
daughter,  Luz  de  las  Nleves  Ayress,  had  been 
beaten,  sexually  abiised.  tortured  with  elec- 
tric ciirrents  and — In  a  scene  right  out  of 
"Nineteen  Klghty-four" — had  rats  and  q>iders 
put  on  and  Into  her  body.  The  courts  for- 
warded the  complaint  to  the  armed  forces. 

People  are  arrested,  tortured  and  summar- 
ily killed  In  ChUe  for  any  reason  or  no  rea- 
son. Large  ntunbers  of  doctors  have  been  ar- 
rested, some  because  they  did  not  Join  In  a 
strike  last  summer  against  the  leftist  Govern- 
ment of  Dr.  S«avator  Allende.  Amnesty  has 
an  appeal  from  Chilean  doctors  saying  that 
26  of  their  profession  are  In  prison,  held 
without  any  charges;  another  66  are  said  to 
have  been  shot  or  died  of  torture  or  untreated 
wounds. 

Last  month  the  28  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Chile,  In  an  unusual  public  statement, 
condemned  the  practice  of  torture  and  arbi- 
trary arrest.  TTie  Junta  routinely  denies  tor- 
ture reports  or.  In  the  words  of  Its  Interior 
Minister,  Gen.  Oscar  BonlUa,  dismisses  them 
as  "damaging  to  the  national  Interest." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
United  States?  Secretary  of  SUte  Kissinger 
has  told  us  that  this  country  cannot  reform 
the  Internal  policies  of  other  governments. 
As  a  generality  that  Is  fair  enough.  But  it 
Is  not  enough  when  we  have  a  share  of 
responsibility. 

However  much  the  Allende  Government 
contributed  to  Its  own  downfall,  the  United 
States  made  things  worse  by  cutting  essential 
economic  aaslstance — except  to  the  Chilean 
military.  Since   the  coup,   Washington  has 
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given  strong  support  to  the  military  regime. 
Unlike  other  Western  coimtrles,  we  have 
offered  no  asylum  to  ChUean  refugees.  And 
we  have  said  nothing,  officially,  about  the 
murder  and  savagery. 

Words  would  matter  In  this  Instance.  If 
the  United  States  spoke  out  against  the  tor- 
ture. If  our  Embassy  in  Santiago  was  active 
in  watching  the  trials  and  other  visible 
manifestations  of  oppression,  if  more  Ameri- 
can lawyers  Joined  International  legal  groups 
In  protesting  the  Junta's  lawlessness,  if  Con- 
gress moved  to  attach  conditions  to  aid,  those 
who  rule  ChUe  would  almost  certainly  listen. 

But  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States  shows  no  concern  for  human  rights. 
Henry  Kissinger  and  his  President  were  sUent 
for  months  while  their  alUes  In  Pakistan 
slaughtered  the  BengalU.  Washington  has 
nothing  to  say  about  a  Greek  Oovemment 
that  rules  by  terror.  Or  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea,  whose  kidnappings 
and  brutaUtles  make  Communist  regimes 
look  almost  decoroiis  by  comparison.  (For 
a  student  to  refuse  to  attend  class  In  South 
Korea  "without  plausible  reasons"  Is  a  crime 
punishable  by  death.) 

Some  of  the  nastiest  governments  In  the 
world  today  were  bom  or  grew  with  Ameri- 
can aid.  That  being  the  case,  the  most  modest 
view  of  our  responslbUlty  would  require  us 
to  say  a  restraining  word  to  them  occasion- 
ally. But  we  say  nothing,  we  hear  nothing, 
we  see  nothing. 

There  was  a  wonderful  example  the  other 
day— funny  If  it  did  not  Involve  so  much 
suffering.  The  State  Department  said  It  knew 
of  no  political  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam, 
because  Saigon's  stated  policy  "does  not  per- 
mit the  arrest  of  anyone  for  mere  political 
dissent."  Thus  the  thousands  of  non- 
Communists  In  South  Vietnamese  Jails  were 
made  to  vanish,  the  twisted  creatures  In  tiger 
cages  waved  away.  Thus  the  Idealism  that 
once  marked  America's  place  In  the  world 
has  become  Indifference  In  the  face  of 
Inhumanity. 

Fivx  Arrested  Men  Vanish  tN  Brazil 
(By  Marvine  Howe) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro.  May  29. — Political  pris- 
oners continue  to  disappear  In  Brazil  despite 
assurances  by  the  new  Oovemment  headed 
by  Oen.  Ernesto  Oelsel  that  It  will  end  abuses 
by  the  police. 

Lawyere  have  asked  the  Oovemment  to 
produce  at  least  five  persons  who  were  ar- 
rested recently  and  have  disappeared.  They 
are  the  foUowlng: 

Fernando  Axigusto  de  Santa  Cruz  OUvelra, 
a  clvU  servant;  Eduardo  CoUler  Jr.,  a  former 
law  student;  Luz  Ignaclo  Maranhfto,  a  law- 
yer and  former  member  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Notre  state  assembly;  David  Caplstrano,  a 
Communist  Journalist  who  fought  on  the  re- 
publican side  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and 
was  a  hero  of  the  French  Resistance,  and  his 
friend  Joe6  Roman. 

The  Brazilian  Bar  Association  has  raised 
with  the  Oelsel  Government  the  question  of 
abuses  by  the  security  forces.  Including  kid- 
nappings, dlsappearancles,  arrests  without 
warrant  and  torture. 

GovBUTMKirr's  poernoN 

The  Oovemment's  spokesman  in  Congress, 
Garcia  Nego.  recently  asserted  that  police 
violence  would  no  longer  be  permitted. 

"The  machinery  Is  not  yet  completely  un- 
der control,"  a  source  close  to  Oeneral  Oelsel 
said,  explaining  the  continuing  reports  of 
police  abuses. 

The  security  services,  in  fact,  still  seem  to 
act  with  autonomy.  A  wave  of  arrests  In 
February  and  AprU  was  said  to  be  due  large- 
ly to  zealous  security  services  attempting  to 
Justify  their  existence  with  the  new  Oovem- 
ment. Most  of  the  100  or  so  people  arrested 
have  since  been  treed. 

One  of  the  missing  men,  25-year-old  Fer- 
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nando  Augristo  de  Santa  Crux  bliyetra  dis- 
appeared on  carnival  weekend,  i 

"Fernando  had  come  to  Rio  ^th  his  wife 
and  2-7ear-old  baby  to  spend  the  holiday 
with  the  family."  Mrs.  Marcl|i  de  Santa 
Cruz  Freltaa.  his  J3-year-old  slater,  said  in 
an  Interview  this  «eek. 

"He  was  wearing  Bermuda  shcrts  and  san- 
dais,  and  told  us  he  was  going  tof  meet  an  old 
schoolmate,  Eduardo  CoUler,"  sfie  went  on. 
"He  went  out  at  4  P.M.  and  she  s»ld  he  would 
be  back  at  6  PM.  but  we  have  never  heard 
from  >'<TTi  again." 

Mrs.  Freitas  recoimted  the  f^mUy's  long 
search  for  Fernando.  Many  ottier  families 
have  made  similar  searches  for  piDlltlcal  pris- 
oners who  have  disappeared  within  the 
labyrinth  of  the  BraElltan  security  system. 

RXPOKTS  or  ABRZST 

The  family  at  first  did  what  families  every- 
where do  when  one  of  their  members  is 
missing:  publish  a  note  in  the  newspapers 
rejjorting  the  dlsappearsmce  and  check  the 
hospitals,  the  police  stations,  thq  morgue. 

There  were  reports,  however,  that  Fernando 
had  been  arrested  at  Copacaban^  and  taken 
away  in  a  police  car.  And  the  frletid,  Eduardo 
CoUler.  had  also  disappeared. 

The  two  families  spent  several  jweeks  going 
from  one  security  service  to  an(^ther  In  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  area.  Finally  thay  were  told 
unofficially  that  Fernando  had  peen  trans- 
ferred around  March  13  from  tie  Barao  de 
Mesqulta  Prison  in  Rio  to  the  irmy's  anti- 
subversion  unit  at  Sao  Paulo  k4own  as  the 
Department  of  Order  and  Intelligence. 

"We  don't  know  why  Fernando  and  Ed- 
uardo have  been  arrested  or  whire  they  are 
but  we  are  still  looking  for  the^  and  hope 
for  the  best."  Mrs.  Freitas  said. 
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HON.  BILL  GUNTfiR 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  19'^4 

Mr.  aUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker^  it  Is  per- 
haps a  confirmation  of  the  lliablllty  of 
our  own  country,  among  the  other  large 
powers,  to  formulate  an  eflective  re- 
sponse to  extortionist  policiaB  pursued 
by  smaller  nations,  that  the  amendment 
I  shall  be  offering  this  week  to  suspend 
a  sugar  quota  for  Venezuela  uatil  fair  oil 
prices  are  restored  is  regarded  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  as  such  a  nov^l  and  un- 
thinkable approcu:h.  { 

But  I  believe  we  have  failed!  to  under- 
stand and  react  effectively  to  the  meth- 
ods smaller  nations  have  discovered  and 
applied  with  such  zeal  in  recent  years  in 
order  to  manipulate  the  so-caQed  super- 
powers and  extract  from  them  concession 
after  concession.  \ 

Through  the  dawning  years  t>f  the  nu- 
clear era,  smaller  nations  discovered  that 
dragging  the  superpowers  Intol  potential 
confrontations  with  each  ot)ier  could 
lead  to  important  concesslona  of  direct 
benefit  to  them.  The  art  of  manipulating 
the  nuclear  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
smaller  nations  was  perfected  tmd  today 
remains  a  fact  of  international  !lif e  which 
the  nuclear  powers  have  yet  tb  come  to 
grips  with  or  find  effective  International 
means  to  avoid.  ' 

Now  the  smaller  nations  haVe  discov- 
ered still  another  weapon  of  potentially 
equal  value,  the  weapon  of  oil.  And  there 
is  a  similar  absence  of  policy  ot  the  part 
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of  our  country  In  response  to  economic 
manipulation  at  the  hands  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducing nations. 

Therefore,  In  connection  with  the  Ven- 
ezuela amendment  to  be  offered,  it  Is  per- 
haps useful  as  background  to  place  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  thoughtful  and 
Important  article  by  Prof.  Henry  M. 
Pachter,  which  appears  In  the  Jime  Issue 
of  Harper's  magazine  and  is  entitled, 
"Imperialism  in  Reverse": 

[From  Harper's  Magazine,  June  1974| 
Imfeeiausm  in  Revebse 
(By  Henry  M.  Pachter) 

The  habit  of  imperialism  has  for  so  long 
been  associated  with  the  image  of  Western 
industrial  nations  that  it  came  as  an  alarm- 
ing surprise  last  winter  when  imperialistic 
flats  were  proclaimed  by  the  small  and  rag- 
ged sheikdoms  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab 
oU  embargo  dispelled  a  number  of  romantic 
illusions,  among  them  the  necessary  virtue 
of  the  so-called  "Third  World,"  and  It  proved 
that  the  colonial  Instinct  does  not  depend  on 
accidents  of  race  or  culture.  The  unhappl- 
ness  in  the  West  followed  both  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  extortion  and  from  the 
summary  manner  m  which  the  money  was 
demanded.  We  objected  not  only  to  the  fact 
of  blackmail  but  also  to  the  embarrassment 
of  contemplating  our  own  weakness. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  the  Western  point  of 
view.  What  appears  to  us  as  a  hold-up  may 
look  like  legitimate  and  land-offlce  business 
to  nations  that  have  long  thought  themselves 
powerless  and  suddenly  discover  a  weapon  of 
grwat  force.  The  coordinates  of  world  politics 
have  shifted,  and  it  Is  possible  that  we  have 
been  witnesses  to  one  of  those  watersheds  In 
world  history  which,  like  Waterloo,  close  one 
age  and  open  another. 

It  Is  not  simply  that  our  dependence  on 
smaU  powers  has  been  rather  abruptly  and 
unkindly  exposed,  nor  Is  It  that  great  Indus- 
trial nations  have  been  held  hostage  to  ob- 
tain diplomatic  concessions  from  a  third 
state;  it  Isn't  even  the  sight  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Pompidou  abjectly  bowing  before  a 
Libyan  usurper — distressing  as  these  circum- 
stances may  have  been,  the  big  powers  have 
put  up  with  such  Inconveniences  before. 
Have  we  not  been  blackmailed  by  generals 
threatening  to  buy  their  weapons  from  the 
Russians,  by  self-styled  revolutionaries 
threatening  to  nationalize  our  corporations, 
by  corrupt  tyrants  threatening  to  be  over- 
thrown unless  we  rescued  them  with  further 
concessions?  These  are  the  burdens  of  em- 
pire. We  know  that  we  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  every  famine  and  disaster  anywhere 
In  the  world,  and  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  paying  conscience  money. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  gunboat  diplomacy 
has  become  lmp>o6slble,  and  the  big  indus- 
trial states  have  become  more  vulnerable, 
psychologlcaUy  and  politically,  than  the  small 
and  bckckward  states.  This  Is  a  lesson  that 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  wars 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  kidnapers,  bandits,  and  hijackers. 
All  this  we  knew,  but  we  were  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  power  equation  between  "Im- 
perialists" and  their  poor  cousins  suddenly 
had  been  reversed.  The  oil  embargo  revealed 
a  new  dimension  of  imperialism.  This  was  a 
declaration  of  political  coming  of  age  on  the 
part  of  the  smaller  nations  possessed  of  stra- 
tegic raw  materials.  Nations  that  heretofore 
had  been  pawns  in  the  chess  game  of  world 
politics  became  major  pieces,  commanding 
ranks  and  files  on  the  global  board.  No  long- 
er regarded  as  dervishes  and  petty  kings,  the 
rulers  of  these  nations  became  claimants  to 
the  councils  of  tntemational  decision.  It  Is 
not  their  wealth  that  has  gained  them  access 
to  these  councils,  but  rather  their  astute  and 
ruthless  use  of  a  monojKJly  in  a  peculiar  con- 
stellation— which  might  not  last  and  might 
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n6t  recur.  tTnderstandably,  therefore,  they 
hurry  to  exploit  their  unique  opportunity  be- 
fore it  passes,  and  so  they  demand  more 
money,  more  power,  more  weapons. 

The  umial  order  of  events  is  now  being  re- 
versed. The  new  imperialism  docs  not  follow 
the  traditional  course  of  long  industrial  de- 
velopment. Instead  It  must  be  financed  by 
windfall  profits  that  can  buy  the  sophisti- 
cated weapons  of  the  already-developed  West. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  it  would  take  un- 
skilled Bedouins  at  least  a  generation  to 
learn  the  technology  and  discipline  of  modern 
warfare.  The  Yam.  Klppur  war  proved  that 
push-button  weapons  can  be  used  by  any- 
body, and  that  advanced  nations  sell  weap- 
ons not  simply  for  profit  but  because  they 
need  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
former  retainers.  OU-exporting  countries  now 
dem&nd  computers,  rockets,  atomic  reactcHS, 
and  other  instruments  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, merely  enhance  their  self-respect  but 
may  In  good  time  become  instruments  of 
power. 

OaCAMS   OP   OLOBT 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  world  pol- 
itics is  not  a  new  interest  for  underdeveloped 
nations;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  oll-rlch  na- 
tions. The  smaU,  underdeveloped  countries 
have  been  engaged  in  more  wars  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  theoi  have  the  bigger 
powers.  It  is  a  myth  that  low  standards  of 
Uvlng  Induce  peacefulness.  Quite  the  op- 
posite. Oriental  statesmen  always  have 
spoken  with  pride  about  their  ancient  em- 
pires. India  has  fought  over  Kashmir  twice 
with  Pakistan,  and  she  also  has  fought  for 
Ooa.  Bangladesh,  and  imlj)^|g|^ territory 
in  China.  Egypt  Intervem^dtht  Tl^mand  the 
Congo.  Ghana  attempted  to  become  the 
Prussia  south  of  the  Sahara  when  she  offered 
to  "police"  the  Congo.  Indonesia  subdued 
West  Irian  and  threatened  Brunei.  North 
Vietnamese  troops  have  fought  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  for  twenty  years.  Naseer  Imagined 
himself  the  new  Suleiman  and  gloried  In  the 
memory  of  Arab  kingdoms  in  Spain.  Afri- 
cans rewrite  their  history  books  to  celebrate 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Mali  and  Ghana. 
Lipoid  Senghor  sings  of  negrltude. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  on  writing  Gllvipaes  of 
World  History  in  a  British  prison,  proudly 
displayed  the  gruesome  sequence  of  the  great 
Mogul  conquerors,  and  he  noted  with  unmis- 
takable satisfaction  that  Orientals  can  be  as 
imperialistic  as  Europeans.  To  nations  In 
of  self-respect,  a  past  mUltary  triumph 
seems  to  Imply  the  promise  of  national  ren- 
aissance. 

AU  this,  of  course,  contradicts  the  pre- 
ferred image  of  the  Third  World,  the  image 
projected  in  Its  propaganda  and  proclaimed 
by  its  partisans  in  the  West.  The  poor  and 
oppressed  not  only  enjoy  our  sympathy,  but 
they  also  appecur  to  be  Innocent  victims  of 
other  people's  guUe.  They  ajr*  preeuumed  to 
be  peaceful,  if  only  because  the  attempt  to 
act  like  big  powers  would  prove  futile.  The 
tactical  decision  of  these  countries  to  remain 
"nonallgned"  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Western  and  Soviet  "blocs"  has  endowed  the 
Third  World  with  the  halo  of  impartiality 
and  selflessness.  Nobody  bothers  to  mention 
that  the  haio  might  be  made  of  brass.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  the  sacred  number  three 
evokes  the  Ideas  of  synthesis,  transcendence, 
and  a  better  life — exalted  hopes  which  the 
biblical  prophets  associated  with  the  meek; 
their  long  struggle  for  lndep>endence  makes 
them  heroes  of  mankind's  march  toward  re- 
demption. 

EspeciaUy  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  despair 
of  the  decadent,  sated  West,  the  hungry  bil- 
lions of  the  mysterious  East  appear  as  a 
liberating  force  and  a  scourge  of  God.  Social- 
ists who  have  come  to  doubt  the  revolution- 
ary virtue  of  the  proletariat  now  find  a  new 
champion  In  the  Third  World;  alienated  Bo- 
hemians study  anthropology,  not  so  much  to 
understand  human  nature  as  to  find  their 
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own  "other."  Western  blacks  In  search  of 
"identity"  e:q>ect  the  upsurge  of  dark  Africa 
to  liberate  their  own  urban  ghettos,  where 
the  dally  misery  seems  to  be  beyond  practical 
help.  In  brief,  the  Third  World  is  seen  as 
the  avenger  of  our  sins,  and  the  bloody  rites 
that  Frantz  Fanon  and  Malcolm  X  wanted 
to  visit  upon  us  are  hailed  as  the  purgation 
•f  a  revolutionary  rebirth. 

The  Irrational  core  of  this  fiagellant  re- 
ligion reveals  Itself  in  the  ratings  that  vari- 
ous leaders  receive  in  the  radical  press.  The 
backward  rulers  of  Yemen  and  the  unspeak- 
able Amln  of  Uganda  are  mentioned  favor- 
ably, whereas  the  Shah  of  Irim,  by  compar!  • 
son  a  modern  despot  who  promotes  agrarian 
reform,  is  described  as  a  tyrant:  his  program 
of  education  and  ameUoratlon  receives  no 
credit  from  the  radicals  as  long  as  the 
rhetoric  of  defiance  and  Intransigence, 
especially  of  confrontation  with  the  United 
States,  is  missing  from  his  text. 

The  Ideology  of  revolution  evades  the 
the  grave  problems  developing  countries 
should  face.  It  converts  every  domestic  ten- 
sion Into  a  fight  between  the  "we"  and  the 
Western  "they";  instead  of  concrete  meas- 
ures, it  proposes  a  crusade  (now  caUed  "war 
of  liberation") ;  and  It  identifies  as  the  target 
of  action  not  the  real  causes  of  backward- 
ness (Ullteracy,  superstition,  mismanage- 
ment, and  corruption)  but  a  mythical  for- 
eigner: what  the  Jews  were  to  Hitler,  the 
English  to  Mussolini,  the  Americans  are  to 
Third  World  ideologists.  To  disguise  their 
own  schemes,  they  are  prepared  to  believe 
In  a  conspiracy  of  evU.  Sadat,  who  has  shown 
that  he  can  reason  when  he  needs  to,  once 
wrote  that  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Western 
nations  to  humiliate  the  East,  to  thwart  its 
aspirations  to  keep  it  undeveloped,  and  to 
suppress  progress.  This  at  a  time  when  UjS. 
and  UJJ.  agents  were  swarming  over  the 
Middle  East  to  search  of  governments  that 
would   accept   development   programs. 

Another  version  of  the  same  myth,  as  old 
as  romantic  literature,  holds  that  the  West 
never  had  any  real  culture  but  built  one  by 
sucking  the  blood  of  colonized  nations,  and 
in  the  process  destroyed  the  web  of  ancient 
village  society.  This  charge  is  of  some  im- 
portance because  on  it  is  based  the  caU  for 
"reparations,"  preferential  tariffs,  and  spe- 
cial endowments. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  modem  manufac- 
ture ruined  the  older  cottage  industries  and 
that  craftsmen  had  to  find  employment  In 
the  factories.  As  Marx  so  eloquently  de- 
scribed It.  the  advent  of  capitalism  put  the 
weavers,  potters,  and  candlestick  makers  out 
of  business.  This  clearly  was  true  in  Europe 
then.  But  Marx  vras  mistaken  in  one  little 
detail  about  Asia:  he  believed  that  capital- 
ism would  revolutionize  Asiatic  society,  dis- 
solve the  old  feudalism,  and  free  the  people 
from  their  oppressive  religion.  None  of  this 
happened,  and  the  reason  It  did  not  happen 
In  India  explains  her  present  plight. 

Even  Nehru  admitted  that  the  Mogul  em- 
pire was  In  decline  when  the  English  Eirrlved. 
The  society  labored  under  a  rigid  caste  struc- 
ture, and  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure, 
tax  farmers,  and  feudal  overlords  under- 
mined Its  prosperity.  Britain  was  able  to 
plimder  it  only  because  exploitation  had 
been  habitual,  and  50.000  Britons  were  able 
to  rule  50  million  Indians  becatise  the  Moguls 
and  other  conquerors  had  ruled  and  robbed 
India  before.  Likewise,  the  Inea  and  Aztec 
empires  were  rotten  when  the  Spaniards 
came,  and  so  also  the  Shirazl,  the  Klkuyu, 
and  other  African  kingdoms  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

The  present  poverty  of  underdeveloped 
countries  continues  the  poverty  of  the  broad 
TTumaoB  under  previous  systems.  When  the 
foreigners  brought  Industries  into  varloiis 
sites  In  the  country,  these  usually  v^ere  Iso- 
lated oases  in  a  desert  of  backwardness.  The 
profits  were  taken  out  of  the  country,  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

neither  the  colonialists  nor  the  natives  cared 
to  create  a  community  of  interests.  If  the 
price  of  development  has  been  heavy,  how- 
ever, underdevelopment  exacts  even  higher 
costs:  epidemics,  famine,  stagnation. 

COSTS    AND    PRICES 

The  third  world  ideologists  nevertheless 
construct  a  historical  interpretation  that  a 
primer  of  elementary  logic  would  call  a  fal- 
lacy: countries  were  poor  after  the  colonial- 
ists left;  hence,  the  colonialists  wanted  it  so. 
This  confusion  between  after  and  \>ecause 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  We  are  not  rich 
because  they  are  poor;  we  would  in  fact  be 
richer  If  they  were  richer,  too.  The  Imperial- 
ists first  exploited  their  own  nations  to  main- 
tain their  prodigal  sons  abroad.  J.  A.  Hobson, 
a  British  historian  of  capitalism  from  whom 
Lenin  drew  most  of  his  arguments,  caUed 
imperialism  "the  outdoor  sport  of  the  ruling 
class."  He  showed  that  ccrionlallsm  may  be 
profitable  tat  a  few  monopolists,  but  that  It 
means  a  burden  on  taxpayers  in  the  imperial 
country,  low  wages  for  its  workers,  higher 
prices  for  consumers — in  brief,  that  it  does 
not  pay  for  the  colonizing  nation. 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  view  the  pov- 
erty of  developing  nations  as  the  work  of  ad- 
vanced nations.  It  Is  an  even  greater  mistake 
to  accept  a  burden  of  guilt  In  return  for  the 
supposed  wrongdoing.  The  frictions  that  exist 
between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Hemispheres  (most  Third  World  nations  are 
in  the  latter)  are  not  metaphysical  and  moral 
but  economic  and  therefore  capable  of  defini- 
tion and  solution.  They  are  serious  enough. 
The  relations  between  the  financial  center 
and  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  often 
been  exploitative,  and  nearly  always  asym- 
metrical. Debauched  governments  have  con- 
tracted debts  that  are  a  burden  to  their  suc- 
cessors; weak  governments  have  been  shored 
up  with  "loans"  that  ought  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized frankly  as  political  subsidies.  Public 
utilities,  railroads,  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments have  been  buUt  with  foreign  cap- 
ital, and  the  dividends  on  these  Investments 
stUl  leave  the  covmtry  even  though  the  orig- 
inal cost  may  have  been  paid  back  many 
times  over.  Latin  America  is  now  receiving 
less  capital  from  abroad  than  it  Is  sending 
back  as  interest  and  dividends.  This  is  an 
unhealthy  situation  which  must  lead  to  In- 
fiatlon  and  bankruptcy.  And  aid,  it  is  charged, 
has  often  develof)ed  facilities  to  suit  the  giver 
rather  than  the  recipient. 

Radical  ^)okesmen  of  the  Third  World  re- 
ject foreign  aid  altogether  because  they  feel 
that  it  corrupts  their  governments,  and  pre- 
vents the  people  from  developing  a  sense  of 
self-reliance.  The  radicals  also  dislike  foreign 
aid  for  reasons  of  domestic  poUtlcs:  the  dis- 
tribution of  aid  is  a  political  plum;  It  offers 
opportunities  for  graft,  nepotism,  get-rich 
schemes;  it  helps  the  Incumbent  government 
by  creating  Jobs,  and  it  may  create  a  middle 
class  that  Intends  to  enjoy  the  fnats  of  In- 
dependence rather  than  to  waste  them  on 
harebrained  crusades.  If  people  are  satisfied 
with  their  Incomes,  where  then  is  the  revolu- 
tion? What  happens  to  virtue? 

But  It  Is  clear  that  governments  that  really 
desire  a  better  life  for  their  nations  must 
come  to  some  kind  of  accommodation  with 
the  West;  they  need  capital  and  technologi- 
cal assistance.  Thus  the  revolutionary  gen- 
erals of  Peru  and  Bolivia  first  expropriated 
foreign  corporations,  then  put  advertise- 
ments in  the  WaU  Street  press  to  invite  new 
investments.  Even  Allende  was  negotiating 
with  a  consortium  of  International  banks  on 
means  of  refinancing  Chile's  debts.  Includ- 
ing a  roundabout  way  of  paying  token  com- 
pensation for  the  copper  mines.  He  might 
have  stayed  the  hand  of  his  murderers  had  he 
been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  extremists 
who  wanted  a  symbolic  confrontation.  The 
Arab  kings  are  in  a  similar  position:  having 
called  forth  the  demon  of  nationalism,  they 
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are  now  its  prisoners.  They  must  support  the 
radical  irredentists  whom  they  hate  and  fear. 
Nor  is  peace  helped  by  the  Russian  strategy 
of  fanning  every  fire  that  Western  diplomacy 
Is  trying  to  extinguish. 

One  way  out  of  the  dilemma  Is  dramatizing 
each  technical  problem  and  politicizing  each 
economic  issue.  Every  negotiation  about  a 
customs  tariff  is  transformed  into  a  con- 
frontation between  the  worthy  poor  and  the 
arrogant  rich.  In  this  way  the  governments 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  manage  to  pose 
as  defenders  of  their  peoples  against  foreign 
domination;  but  In  order  to  convincingly 
mouth  the  rhetoric  of  their  more  revolu- 
tionary rivals,  they  must  inject  into  Inter- 
national relations  a  note  of  bitterness  not 
favorable  to  negotiations. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  Since  negotiations 
may  not  bring  total  success,  the  national 
revolution  calls  for  xmilateral  acts.  The  most 
visible  proof  of  dependence,  of  course,  Is  the 
presence  of  foreign  corporations.  To  na- 
tionalize them  is  not  only  popular  polltlcaUy; 
it  also  means  Jobs  for  loyal  servants  of  the 
ruling  party,  or  actual  positions  of  power 
which  may  outlast  a  change  of  government. 
I  have  indicated  that  to  many  instances 
economic  conditions  favor  nationalization, 
but  in  the  Third  World  the  most  popular 
motive  is  political,  and  I  think  this  Is 
another  example  of  fallacious  logic.  Unso- 
phisticated students  feel  that  the  political 
will  of  a  nation  should  be  paramount  and 
override  all  economic  considerations.  Gov- 
ernments must  deal  with  economic  realities, 
and  If  these  are  oxplatoed  to  the  politicians 
by  the  director  of  a  foreign  company,  the 
logic  of  "after,  hence  because"  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  foreign  character 
of  the  influence  that  stands  to  the  way  of 
political  desire.  The  trend  toward  nationali- 
zation must  be  welcomed,  therefore,  not  for 
any  ethical  reason  but  because  it  v^l  permit 
the  nationalists  to  face  their  real  problems. 
In  the  West  nationalization  Is  resisted 
mostly  for  Ideological  reasons.  We  must  learn 
to  look  at  It  as  a  form  of  bankruptcy. 

RICH  EEVOLUnONA&IXS 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  foreign 
aid — with  the  awkwardness  of  glvtog  It  and 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  it — could  be 
almost  superfluous  (except  to  emergencies 
and  special  situations  of  hardship)  if  con- 
sumers to  the  advanced  countries  were  to 
pay  more  for  their  coffee  and  other  basic 
commodities.  We  remember  the  days  when 
Roosevelt  fought  the  Depression  by  raising 
farm  prices,  dumping  wheat  toto  the  ocecm, 
and  plowing  little  pigs  under  the  soU.  After 
World  War  II,  toternational  cartels  con- 
troUed  the  markets  to  wheat,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  The  sugar  quota,  too.  Is  a  form  of 
cartel;  the  acreage  of  cotton  and  tobacco  Is 
rigorously  controlled.  A  copper  cartel  func- 
tions from  time  to  time,  and  two  bloody  dic- 
tators, Mussoltol  and  Franco,  had  a  mon(^>oly 
of  mercury.  On  the  face  of  It,  there  Is  noth- 
ing especially  revolutionary  about  raising 
and  fixing  prices. 

The  circumstances  of  the  oil  price  rise — 
Its  defiant  announcement  to  the  wake  of  tba 
embargo,  the  swiftness  and  steepness  of  the 
rise,  the  almost  hysterical  reaction  of  the 
consumers — have  given  this  action  a  flavor 
of  rebellion.  From  the  potot  of  view  of  the 
Arab  governments,  it  undercuts  the  dema- 
gogery  of  the  radicals.  It  looks  dynamic,  it  is 
anti-Western,  and  It  seems  to  be  a  poUtical 
act.  OU,  ciistomarUy  regarded  as  dirty  and 
snieUy,  suddenly  Is  pure.  Politics  is  shown  to 
dominate  economics.  The  revolution  of  the 
poor  nations  Is  betog  led  by  some  of  the 
richest  people  on  earth. 

These  developments  may  bring  some  re- 
grouping to  the  leadership  of  the  Third 
World.  Some  rulers,  the  new  Imperialists, 
may  want  to  accommodate  themselves  with 
the  old  rich  to  whose  club  they  will  now  be 
admitted.  But  the  majority  of  the  under- 
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developed  countxles  will  remalh  poor.  It  has 
yet  to  be  seen  wbether  the  oll<rlcb  countries 
will  contribute  any  of  tbslr  wealth  to  the 
starving  fraternity  of  the  tTblrd  World. 
Kuwait  last  year  received  ovei;  (2  billion  In 
oil  revenues,  and  yet  it  offered  only  $300,000 
to  aasirtance  programs  sponsorfd  by  the  UJ7. 
Saudi  Arabia  collected  over  94;  bUllon  In  oil 
revenues  and  contributed  nothing.  The  Shah 
of  Iran  has  promised  the  World  Bank  a  bll- 
lion  dollars;  the  ruler  of  Ab|u  Dhabi  will 
create  a  development  fund  of  fS  billion,  and 
other  Arab  producers  may  be  pressed  to  "In- 
vest" In  a  development  bank! — where  they 
probably  will  practice  "neocolonialism"  on 
their  poorer  brothers,  who  are  liow  called  the 
Fourth  World. 

To  take  the  beat  off  himself  and  other 
oil-producing  countries.  President  Boum6- 
dlenne  of  Algeria  called  for  a  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  to 
deal  especially  wli^  questions  of  "raw  mate- 
rials." Last  April  he  presented  t|iere  his  most 
demagogic  demands,  designed  \o  restore  the 
unity  of  the  developing  countrljBs.  Ironically, 
It  was  the  Westerners  who  pointed  out  that 
the  prioe  Increases  worked  tbel^  greatest  in- 
justices In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
themselves,  collectively  and  Individually.  The 
devel(^ing  nations  without  oil  Resources  will 
be  required  to  pay  over  $15  billion  for  oU 
Imports  in  1974,  as  opposed  t^  $6.2  billion 
In  1973,  and  for  lack  of  fertiliser  they  may 
suffer  famine.  Another  paradox  was  that  the 
"socialist"  countries  defended  the  right  of 
each  producer  to  uphold  his  "sovereign"  In- 
terest with  the  capltollat  instruments  of 
monopoly,  whereas  the  capitalist  countries 
decried  and  denounced  such  "socialist"  meas- 
ures as  cartellzation  of  an  Indi^ry,  and  de- 
fended the  right  of  free  access  tor  all  to  the 
riches  of  the  earth.  I 

The  new  imperialism  of  the  oil-rich  coun- 
tries Is  even  more  parasitical  thap  the  old  Im- 
perialism. It  does  not  develop  new  resources 
but  merely  redistributes  the  Income  from 
resources  already  developed.  It  ^ides  iu  own 
selfish  designs  behind  the  slogan  of  "sover- 
eignty." which  appeals  to  the] poorest  and 
most  oppressed  nations  still  uider  colonial 
or  semlcolonlal  control.  But  the  Really  under- 
developed nations  do  not  need  more  sover- 
eignty; they  need  more  intetnatlonallsm, 
more  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of 
all  nations,  more  cooperation  rather  than 
revolution.  They  need  to  opei^  themselves 
to  a  restructuring  of  their  social  framework 
which  will  create  Investment  opportunities. 
The  old  Industrial  countries  began  their 
ascendance  with  cotton  goods  and  sewing 
machines;  the  new  countries  start  with  steel 
mills.  The  old  capitalism  started  out  with 
rising  wage  levels;  the  new  diotators  begin 
by  buying  excessive  weapons  systems.  This 
Is  the  structure  of  underdevelopment  which 
breeds  underdevelopment.  1 

For  the  time  being,  the  new!  Imperialists 
may  continue  to  use  their  flevolutionary 
rhetoric,  but  after  the  raw-mat«ials  confer- 
ence and  the  other  conferences  that  follow, 
It  will  become  Increasingly  Injposslble  for 
them  to  pretend  that  the  politic*  of  confron- 
tation will  help  other  underdeveloped  conn- 
tries  to  emerge  from  the  colonial;  cocoon.  The 
victories  of  la«t  winter  have  had  at  least  one 
beneficial  result:  the  new  n|Ltlona  have 
gained  self-confldence.  They  need  no  longer 
feel  that  they  must  humiliate  ^us  in  order 
to  prove  their  own  worth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  nations 
should  understand  that  their!  developing 
peers  are  no  longer  their  wart^.  They  are 
partners  In  buslnese,  and  the5f  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  that  they  demand:  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
their  own  countries  and  for  the  ^nagement 
at  their  International  affairs.  Th«  established 
nations  have  previously  admltBed   to   their 
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club  nations  which  had  once  been  underde- 
veloped— Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan 
are  examples.  There  Is  no  reason  to  deny 
membership  to  any  newcomer.  On  principle 
the  international  system  is  open. 

But  the  question  la  not  who  shall  rule  but 
who  shall  die.  One-third  of  the  earth's  popu- 
lation, a  billion  people  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
may  be  undemourlahed,  perhaps  starving, 
next  year.  The  boonx  In  raw -materials  prices 
deprives  them  of  oil,  fertilizer,  and  grains.  A 
more  equitable  distribution  of  all  resources 
Is  possible  only  if  all  natlona  help  to  orga- 
nlae  the  exchange  of  goods.  President  Botun^- 
dlenne  has  called  for  a  new  order  In  Interna- 
tional relations.  If  that  new  order  is  not  to 
mean  simply  the  old  system  with  new  people 
In  the  top  echelons,  then  the  newly  rich 
countries  must  abandon  their  unilateral  ul- 
timatums and  submit  their  resources  to  the 
kind  of  international  control  that  they  now 
demand  on  a  national  basis.  The  anarchic 
planning  by  multinational  corporations  and 
cartels  must  be  replaced,  not  by  em  even 
greater  anarchy  of  national  monopolies  but 
by  truly  International  agencies  of  planning 
for  human  needs. 
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THE  WOMEN  BEHIND 
HALE  HOUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  drug  programs  going  an 
in  New  York  City  takes  place  at  Hale 
House,  a  facility  which  houses  the  chil- 
dren of  addicted  mothers  and  fathers. 
Clara  and  Lorraine  Hale  have  committed 
themselves  to  saving  these  children  and 
to  assuring  them  the  opportunity  to  grow 
and  develop. 

The  following  article  by  Bonnie  John- 
son in  the  May,  1974,  issue  of  Ms.  deals 
with  the  remarkable  job  the  Hales  are 
doing. 

Like  Mothkb,  Ltkx  DAncRTXK 

Clara  Hale.  85,  Lorraine  Hale,  40,  co-found- 
ers of  Hale  House,  New  York.  Everyone  at 
Hale  Souae  calls  Clara  "Mommy  Hale,"  and 
she  loves  it.  "Everyone"  Includes  the  43 
chUdnen  of  drug-addicted  parents  whom 
Clara  cares  for  and  20  staff  members.  The 
only  person  who  doesn't  call  Clara  "Mommy 
Hale"  is  her  daughter,  Lorraine;  she  calls 
her  Ms.  Hale. 

But  the  Hales'  relationship  Is  unique. 
"Mother  and  I  have  always  been  friends,"  ex- 
plains Lorraine.  "Maybe  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  we  can  run  Hale  House  together." 

Clara  Hale  agrees.  "We've  been  together  a 
long  time  and  we  talk  to  each  other,  naily 
talk.  We've  Just  reached  the  point  where 
each  of  us  imderstands  exactly  what  the 
other  Is  saying." 

Clara's  responsibilities  as  cbildcare  spe- 
cialist of  Hale  House  Include  watching  over 
the  children,  who  range  in  age  from  foxir 
months  to  eight  years,  and  supervising  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  and  laundering  needs.  Lor- 
raine's duties,  as  executive  director,  range 
tTom  balancing  the  budget — Hale  House 
operates  on  a  shoestring  and  Is  always  search- 
ing for  grants— to  hiring  the  staff.  Included 
on  staff  is  a  ftilly  accredited  teacher  who,  in 
Uttle-red-schoolho\i8e  tradition,  teaches  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  to  the  dozen  or  so 
school-age  children. 


Hale  House  Is  a  four-story  Harlem  brown- 
stone  which,  with  the  help  of  Borough  Presi- 
dent Percy  Sutton,  was  renovated  for  Hale 
House  with  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
funds,  and  rented  to  the  Hales  for  a  nominal 
fee  by  the  city. 

Says  Lorraine:  "Staffing  has  been  the  most 
difficult  task.  Getting  people  who  can  meet 
the  needs  of  children  Is  almost  an  Impos- 
sibility. People  say  they  want  to  work  here 
because  they  love  kids.  But  we've  had  trouble 
finding  people  who  like  kids,  much  less  love 
them.  And  many  people  still  believe  In  cor- 
poral punishment,  which  Is  something  we 
forbid  at  Yale  House." 

Also  forbidden  are  discussions  of  drug  ad- 
diction in  front  of  the  chUdren.  However, 
staff  meetings  center  on  that  subject,  since 
Hale  House  is  one  of  the  few  Institutions 
In  the  coxmtry  studying  the  aftereffects  of 
passive  addiction.  (ChUdren  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts and  methadone  addicts  are  bom  ad- 
dicted. Whereas  heroin  babies  go  Into  with- 
drawal within  24  hours  after  birth,  metha- 
done babies  don't  react  for  two  or  three  days. 
With  the  aid  of  medications  like  phenobar- 
bltal  and  paregoric,  aU  the  chUdren  can  be 
detoxified  within  seven  days.)  Hale  House  is 
now  trying  to  find  out  If  there  are  any  long- 
range  effects  due  to  early  passive  addiction. 
The  parents  of  the  Hale  House  chUdren 
must  be  enrolled  In  a  drug-rehabilitation 
program  and  are  required  to  visit  their  chil- 
dren at  least  once  a  week,  though  some  come 
more  frequently.  "We  insist  on  parents  visit- 
ing," explains  Clara,  "so  that  they're  not  total 
strangers  to  their  children  when  it's  time  for 
the  ChUdren  to  leave." 

Although  parents  can  take  their  chUdren 
home  at  any  time  (there  is  a  flexible  five-year 
limit  on  a  chUd's  stay) ,  parents'  visits  can  be 
problematic.  "I  want  to  cry  when  a  parent 
comes  In  high  on  drugs,"  says  Lorraine. 
"Then  I'U  call  my  mother,  because  she  can 
say  things  to  the  parents  that  I  couldn't 
get  away  with.  She'U  teU  them,  'You  can't 
take  that  baby  out:  you  know  you're  high. 
You  shouldn't  even  come  here  like  that.' 
And  they  respect  her  and  say,  "I'm  sorry. 
Mommy  Hale,  you're  right.'  And  they  go." 
Clara  Hale  does  little  to  hide  her  Intoler- 
ance for  addicts.  "Those  people  have  had 
their  chance  and  they've  ruined  their  lives. 
But  that's  no  reason  why  these  babies  shoiUd 
be  deprived  of  their  opportunity." 

Lorraine  does  make  distinctions  among 
addicts.  "The  methadone  addicts  are  the 
ones  that  reaUy  offend  me,"  she  says.  "They've 
Just  substituted  one  drug  for  another. 
They're  stUl  irresponsible  and  often  punitive 
toward  their  chUdren.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  parents  we  see  have  Joined  drug- 
free  programs,  and  they  are  no  longer  ad- 
dicted. They're  struggUng  hard  to  get  It  to- 
gether." 

The  Halee  know  what  It's  like  to  struggle. 
Widowed  more  than  30  years  ago,  Clara  Hale 
was  left  with  three  smaU  children.  She  was 
determined  to  keep  the  famUy  together.  "I 
refused  to  go  on  welfare — I  wanted  to  take 
care  of  my  kids  myself,"  Bhi  recalls.  "So  for 
five  or  six  doUars  a  week  lor  each  chUd.  I 
took  care  of  others'  children."  She  became 
licensed  to  caie  for  chUdren  in  her  own 
home,  and  tmmarrled  mothers  soon  started 
brining  their  children  to  her.  WhUe  they 
got  their  Uves  back  in  shape,  Clara  Hale 
cared  for  their  chUdren  either  during  the 
week  only,  or  full  time,  In  cases  where  even 
weekend  responslbUltlee  proved  too  much  for 
some  mothers  who  were  only  teenagers  them- 
selveo. 

Lorraine,  however,  who  has  a  PhX)  In  Child 
Development,  was  responsible  for  putting 
Hale  House  on  course.  Five  years  ago  she  saw 
a  young  Junkie  nodding  out  on  a  Broadway 
bench.  The  baby  in  her  lap  was  about  to  faU 
to  the  ground  when  Lorraine  approached  her. 
"I'm  a  very  ImptUslve  person,"  she  says,  "and 
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I  saw  there  was  a  need.  So  I  told  her  to  go 
see  my  mother." 

That  Infant  was  Clara  Hale's  first  heroin 
baby.  Word  spread  rapidly  among  the  neigh- 
borhood's addict  popiUatlon,  and  within 
three  months  Clara  Hale  was  looking  after 
10.  then  16.  then  22  heroin  babies.  "We  de- 
cided to  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  these 
infants,"  she  says.  For  the  first  year  and  a 
half,  Clara  was  financed  entirely  by  Lorraine, 
who  ultimately  got  some  federal  funding. 

"niere  was  never  any  discussion  about  my 
doing  this  work,"  Lorraine  says.  "Like  every- 
thing else  between  my  mother  and  me.  It 
Just  happened  naturally.  How  we  work  out 
our  differences  has  a  lot  to  do  with  mutual 
respect.  I  remember  being  aware  at  an  early 
age  of  how  hard  it  was  for  my  mother  to  get 
by.  That  made  me  realize  that  I  didn't  want 
to  make  those  sacrifices  for  a  famUy  of  my 
own.  They  were  too  greet,  and  I  feel  I  owe 
myself  something.  I  love  these  kids,  but  I 
also  love  getting  In  my  car  and  going  home  at 
night.  I  feel  I  have  a  responslbUlty  to  my- 
self to  keep  a  busy  social  life  going  and  to 
maintain  relationships  with  adults.  And  get- 
ting my  PhJ3.  was  like  having  a  second  full- 
time  Job." 

Clara  and  Lorraine  would  like  to  see  the 
Hale  House  concept  expanded.  "The  appal- 
ling number  of  cbUd-abuse  cases  in  the 
courts  today  clearly  shows  the  need  we  have 
for  residential  as  well  as  chUd-care  centers," 
Lorraine  says.  "It's  about  time  society  started 
providing  for  the  needs  of  children  them- 
stives,  not  Just  providing  for  the  needs  of 
parents,  with  a  fallout  effect  on  their  off- 
spring." 

LEGISLATIVE  QUESTTONNAIRE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  MI2JELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
completed  the  mailing  of  my  1974  legis- 
lative quefitlonnalre  to  my  constituency, 
and  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  substance  of  the  questlcxmaire  be- 
cause I  feel  the  topics  covered  are  both 
pertinent  and  salient.  I  will,  of  course, 
apt)rl8e  the  Members  of  the  results  once 
they  have  been  tabulated.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  Members  will  agree  with  me 
that  this  method  of  communicating  with 
constituents  Is  invaluable  in  that  It  en- 
ables us  to  better  understand  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  voters  and  to  better 
serve  the  interests  of  those  whom  we 
represent. 

My  questionnaire  follows: 

HOUBB  or  RXFRXSXirrATIVXS, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  May  1974. 

Dkas  FSixNs:  As  your  Representative  In 
Congress,  it  la  my  responslbUlty  to  know 
your  views  on  the  Important  Issues  today. 
To  assist  me  I  am  continuing  the  tradition 
I  have  established  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress of  asking  you  to  complete  this  ques- 
tionnaire. I  have  attempted  to  Include  many 
of  the  most  timely  and  crucial  matters  of 
"frtlnnal  concern. 

When  aU  responses  have  been  tabulated 
the  percentage  results  of  this  distrlct-wlde 
poU  wiU  be  made  public,  but  your  personal 
opinions  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

If  you  wotUd  like  to  expand  on  the  views 
you  present  in  this  questionnaire,  or  If  you 
have  a  matter  of  personal  concern  that  In- 
TOIves  the  federal  government,  I  Invite  you 
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to  contact  me  at  eltlier  of  the  above  ad- 
dresses. 

Also,  if  you  are  not  on  the  maUing  list  to 
receive  my  monthly  newsletter  Just  Indicate 
you  would  like  to  be  added  by  checking  the 
box  provided  near  the  place  for  your  name 
on  the  questionnaire. 

To  return  the  questionnaire,  detach  it 
along  the  fold  and  maU  as  a  postcard.  Your 
slgnattu^  at  the  bottom  Is  c^tlonal,  but 
to  facUltate  tabulation  I  would  appreciate  It 
if  you  could  write  in  your  town  and  zip  code. 
Most  sincerely, 

WlLMOl  D.  MlZXLL. 
1074   LXGISLATrVX   QUXSnONNAIKX 

(Answer  Yes  or  No) 

1.  On  the  basis  of  your  knowledge  at  the 
present  time,  do  you  believe  the  President 
should  be  Impeached? 

2.  In  face  of  the  current  energy  shortage, 
which  of  the  foUowlng  do  you  favor  as  a 
possible  course  of  action : 

a.  Reduce  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  air  quaUty  standards  to  allow  in- 
creased burning  of  coal. 

b.  Reduce  new  car  emission  standards. 

c.  Legislation  to  tax  excessive  profits  of  the 
oil  companies. 

d.  Legislation  which  wlU  permit  deep  water 
ports  fca*  the  purpose  of  Importing  oil. 

3.  Would  you  favor  the  diversion  of  high- 
way trust  funds  for  pubUc  mass  transit 
systems? 

4.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  which 
would  establish  minimum  standards  for  no- 
fault  automobile  Insurance  plans? 

5.  What  action  should  Congress  take  In  the 
area  of  inflation : 

a.  Re-eetablish  firm  wage  and  price  con- 
trols across  the  board. 

b.  Limit  Federal  spending. 

c.  Increase  Federal  taxes. 

d.  Balance  the  Federal  budget. 

e.  Other  action. 

6.  Would  you  favor  Increasing  the  earning 
limitation  for  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits? 

7.  Do  you  favor  Congress  enacting  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  to  cover 
catastrophic  or  prolonged  illnesses? 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  tax  payers  should 
finance  the  campaigns  of  aU  candidates  for 
Federal  office? 

9.  In  1970  the  VS.  Postal  Service  became 
an  Independent  agency,  and,  for  all  intents 
and  purposee,  removed  from  Federal  or  Con- 
gressional control.  How  would  you  rate  your 
postal  service?  Good,  fair,  poor. 


AMERICAN  AID  TO  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
IS  MUCH  LARGER  THAN  RUSSIAN 
AND  CHINESE  AID  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  our 
Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam,  Graham 
Martin,  told  a  group  of  visitors  that  the 
United  States  had  to  spend  more  on 
military  aid  for  South  Vietnam  because 
Russia  and  China  were  spending  so  much 
on  North  Vietnam.  According  to  Ambas- 
sador Martin,  this  has  always  been  the 
case.  He  said: 

Our  Intention  all  along  was  to  balance 
the  aid  given  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
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People's  Republic  of  China  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Last  week,  in  response  to  my  request, 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  released 
their  estimates  of  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary aid  the  U.S.S.R.  smd  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  have  given  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  statistics  make  it  clear 
that,  contrary  to  administration  prop- 
aganda, there  is  only  one  superpower 
that  has  been  sinking  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  superpower  is  the  United  States. 
They  make  it  clear  that  while  we  were 
pouring  in  tens  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
prop  up  a  succession  of  government  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese were  spending  peanuts. 

In  1973,  according  to  these  intelli- 
gence estimates  supplied  by  the  DIA, 
the  U.S.S.R.  gave  $175  million  in  military 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  the  PRC  gave 
$115  million— for  a  total  of  $290  million. 
That  same  year  the  United  States  spent 
a  total  of  $5.3  billion  in  Southeast  Asia, 
including  direct  military  funding  and 
MASF.  That  is  18  times  as  much  as  Rus- 
sia and  China  spent. 

The  comparison  is  equally  impressive 
if  you  chose  to  Ignore  the  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion the  United  States  spent  in  1973  to 
finance  its  own  military  operation  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  1973,  the  United 
States  spent  $2.3  billion  in  military  as- 
sistance service  funding  for  South  Viet- 
nam, which  was  still  a  good  eight  times  as 
much  as  Russia  and  China  together  spent 
on  military  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Even  more  revealing,  perhaps,  are  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  military  aid 
spending  by  the  United  States  and  the 
two  Communist  powers  from  1972  to 
1973.  In  1972.  total  military  aid  by  Rus- 
sia and  China  to  North  Vietnam  was 
$605  million.  In  1973  It  dropped  by  more 
than  50  percent  to  $290  million.  In  1972, 
U.S.  spending  on  MASF  was  $1,985  mil- 
lion. In  1973  it  actually  Increased  to  $2,- 
271  million. 

And  what  about  the  rest  of  the  money 
spent  during  the  course  of  the  war,  which 
Ambassador  Martin  says  was  only  meant 
to  "balance"  Russian  and  Chinese  aid? 

These  statistics,  which  I  must  empha- 
size were  supplied  by  our  own  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  show  that  since  1966 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  have  given  North  Vietnam 
$3.65  billion  In  military  aid— $2.57  billion 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  $1.8  billion  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Over  the 
same  period,  according  to  official  DOD 
figures,  the  United  States  spent  $107.10 
billion  on  the  war.  In  other  words,  these 
statistics  show  that  since  1963  the  United 
States  has  spent  29  times  as  much  for 
military  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  as 
Russia  and  China  together. 

I  hope  these  statistics  will  succeed  In 
putting  to  rest  the  tired  old  excuse  that 
we  did  what  we  did  In  South  Vietnam 
only  because  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
were  doing  It  too.  In  the  case  of  military 
aid  It  Is  quite  obvious  this  has  silways 
been  an  utter  lie. 

The  statistics,  showing  military  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia  by  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  China,  follow: 
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MIUTARY  AID  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA.  1966-73 
|AU  lifvfes  In  millions  of  dollars! 
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«  Unitad  States  costs  for  Southeast  Asia  from  DOD.  All  figures  represent  outlays. 
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Monday,  June  3,  ^974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
energy  crisis  triggered  ne^  interest  in 
buildlxig  powerplants  to  ieaerate  the 
electricity  needed  to  light  And  heat  our 
homes  and  run  our  businesses  and  in- 
dustries. I 

Building  new  powerplantq,  however,  is 
always  opposed  by  those  In  the  area  of 
the  proposed  construction  \fho  feel  they 
do  not  have  any  power  to  stf^  s\ich  con- 
struction. Residents  of  potential  i)ower- 
plant  areas  often  point  out  the  side  ef- 
fects of  powerplant  construction  and 
urge  us  to  Snd  ways  to  build  plants  with- 
out compromising  local  environmental, 
aesthetic,  or  historical  values. 

As  the  New  England  Power  Co.  begins 
to  solidify  its  plans  for  the  Salem,  Mass. 
area,  local  residents  are  eloquently  fear- 
ful of  the  imattractive  a8pe<^  of  power- 
plant  construction. 

One  such  resident  is  A.  ^.  Chagnon, 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  ^e  Co^tcss 
attention  his  letter  to  the  Alitor  of  the 
Salem  Evening  News : 
Lrr  Aix  TBI  PxopLx  Dxcidb  ^thx  Fatx  or 

Woms    ISLAITD  I 

To  the  Editor:  | 

In  the  April  3  edition  of  Thfe  Salem  Eve- 
ning News  I  learned  that  the  proposed  matter 
of  the  leasing  of  certain  are^  of  Winter 
Island  to  the  New  England  Power  Company 
had  developed  to  the  point  of  arranging  a 
public  hearing  in  the  next  fe^  weelu. 

Since  we  may  not  be  back  at  home  in 
Salem  In  time  to  attend  this  contemplated 
meeting,  I  shall  sincerely  appreciate  the 
prlvUege  of  expressing  my  Tlew»  on  this  very 
controversial  Issue  through  th^  medium  of 
this  column.  | 

Having  had  no  legal  training.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  considering  this  question  from 
that  angle,  but  rather  look  at  it  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  taxpaylng  cltlzeb  who  to  sin- 
cerely interested  In  the  welfare  of  th»  city 
at  large.  I  do,  however,  venttire  to  state 
that,  according  to  certain  reij^ded  docu- 
ments, thto  particular  area,  as  a  whole, 
namely  Winter  Island,  belongs  to  tba  city 
of  Salem,  not  to  Ward  One,  nor  to  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branches  of  avi  city. 
Therefore  it  to  rightfully  owned  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  reooros  to  whtoh  I  ^far  are  a« 
foUows:  I 

In  1794  the  tort  on  WlnteJ  Island  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  1884  BO  much  of  the  island  as  remained 
to  the  city  was  ceded  by  it  to  the  government 
"for  the  purpose  of  locating  f»rther  works 


for  the  defense  of  our  harbour,"  providing 
that  the  property  should  revert  to  the  city 
whenever  It  should  cease  to  be  used  for  de- 
fense purposes. 

In  1867  the  War  Department  "turned  over 
(not  ceded)  to  the  city  "for  publltf  use" 
that  part  of  the  Island  not  occupied  by  the 
fort,  until  It  should  be  wanted  for  defense. 
In  1869  the  city  conveyed  its  Interest  In 
the  Island,  subject  to  the  War  Department's 
restrictions,   to   the   Plummer   School. 

In  1922  an  Act  of  Congreas  transferred  by 
quitclaim  deed  the  32  acres,  comprising  the 
Fort  Pickering  reservation  and  the  land  oc- 
cupied by  the  Plummer  Farm  School,  to  be 
used  for  a  park  or  other  public  uses. 

December  28,  1928,  Salem's  Park  Depart- 
ment took  formal  poesesslon  of  the  toland 
and  planted  some  trees. 

Although  this  parcel  of  land,  with  Its 
ahore  and  water  righto  may  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Department,  It  to 
assimied  that  It  still  remans  the  property  of 
the  City  of  Salem,  and  not  of  any  separate 
commission. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  thto  area 
should  not  be  dtopoeed  of  by  sale,  lease,  or 
gift,  permanent  or  temporary,  without  the 
common  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens. 

My  famUy  moved  to  the  Juniper  Point 
section  of  Salem  Willows  in  1915.  I  have 
owned  and  occupied  my  present  home  In  this 
same  area  since  1920.  Also,  since  1920, 1  have, 
either  personally,  or  by  absentee  right,  cast 
my  ballot  in  each  and  every  election. 

Because  of  thto  long  record  of  residence,  I 
believe  I  am  qualified  to  enter  Into  dlaciu. 
alon  of  thto  present  controversy,  or  any  other 
question  of  public  concern  that  may  arise  tn 
Precinct  One  of  Ward  One.  May  I  here  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Winter  Island  does  not 
belong  solely  to  Ward  One.  it  is  the  property 
of  all  the  wards,  one  through  seven,  and  to, 
therefore,  their  responsibility,  as  Is  all  other 
publicly  owned  property,  and  as  such, 
should  be  of  serious  and  sincere  concern. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  city  offlclato, 
elected  or  appointed,  no  matter  how  legiti- 
mate or  broad  the  scope  of  their  power  of 
office,  should  have  the  right  to  contract  for 
the  disposition  of  lands  or  property,  such  as 
In  thto  present  situation,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  But.  I  do  brieve  that  it 
to  their  moral  obligation  to  make  certain 
that  the  entire  population  shall  be  given  any 
and  all  information  relative  to  suoh  transac- 
tions as  atwve  mentioned. 

In  1916  the  shore  line  on  Port  Avenue  was 
open  from  the  end  of  Derby  St.,  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  Block  House  Sq.,  to  the  far  end  of 
Cat  Cove,  and  over  Winter  Island  Rd.  to  the 
toland  Itself.  The  only  buUdlngs  on  the  fort 
area  of  the  Island  were  the  Plummer  Farm 
School,  the  Ughtkeeper's  house,  and  the 
lighthouse. 

The  first  Invasion  of  thto  picturesque, 
natural  shoreline  was  the  erection  of  the  oil 
tanks.  Next  canae  the  plant  of  New  England 
Power.  Then  the  takeover  by  Essex  County 
for  the  sewage  pumping  station.  And,  finally, 
the  transfer  of  the  Smith  Pool  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Thus  has  come 


about  the  gradual  elimination  of  public  own- 
ership of  thto  area,  with  the  result  being 
the  last  remaining  shore  with  public  access 
on  this  east  side  of  Port  Avenue  to  Winter 
Island. 

When  New  England  Power  was  negotiating 
with  the  mayor  and  councU  for  a  permit  to 
build  their  gigantic  "tinker-toy  like"  towers 
to  carry  the  high  tension  wires  across  the 
main  artery  to  the  Willows,  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  private  homes,  and  over  through 
Collins  Cove,  the  citizens  of  Ward  One  pro- 
tested. Oh,  yes,  we  were  granted  a  hearing 
but  we  learned  by  thto  experience  not  to 
place  too  much  confidence  in  these  hearings 
Often,  as  in  thto  Instance,  they  turn  out  to 
be  "on-the-face"  gesture  of  courtesy.  The  res- 
idents of  Ward  One  attended,  two  or  more 
hundred  strong.  But.  before  the  close  of  the 
hearing,  to  many,  it  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
slon  Just  what  the  outcome  of  that  session 
would  be.  Big  business  won  out,  becatise  we 
later  learned  on  reliable  authority,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  councU  had 
reached  a  dectolon  beforehand. 

I  distinctly  remember  two  questions  that  I 
directed  from  the  floor  to  the  represenUtlve 
of  the  company.  The  first:  "Is  It  not  posslbto 
for  these  wires  to  be  carried  underground 
over  to  OoUins  Cove?"  The  reply  was,  "Oh, 
yes,  but  It  would  cost  an  additional  *760  OOo' 
and  that  to  out  of  the  question." 

My  second  query  was  more  pointed  and 
personal:  "How  would  you  like  to  have  these 
towers  and  wires  go  along  beside  your  own 
home  and  across  your  avenue?"  He  said. 
"Well,  er,  ah.  Ill  have  to  admit  I  wouldn't 
like  It."  The  wires  went  up  as  orieinallv 
planned.  •»        / 

The  next  objectionable  move  by  New  Eng- 
land Power  to  In  the  offlng— this  one  the  most 
alarming  of  all:  the  leasing  of  Winter  Island. 
It  has  been  my  conviction  for  many  years 
that  If  any  issue  arises,  which  shall  concern 
the  city  at  large,  there  should  be  hearlngi 
held  In  each  and  every  ward,  with  the  people 
well  Informed  on  the  problem  which  to  up  for 
consideration,  prior  to  the  session.  Salem 
does  not  have  an  auditorium  or  hall  of  suffl- 
clent  size  to  allow  for  an  "en  masse"  hearing; 
furthermore,  the  time  element  would  not 
permit  all  those  who  might  wish  to  be  heard 
to  present  their  pros  and  cons.  If  such  prob. 
lems  are  of  major  importance,  particularly 
the  disposal  of  public  proi)erty,  as  In  thto  pre- 
sent case.  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  baUot. 
Let  the  people  decide!  Let  the  will  of  the 
people  prevail! 

Winter  Island  and  Its  shores  are  an  inherit- 
ance from  ovir  forebears,  to  be  passed  on  to 
our  children,  and  the  chUdren's  chUdren,  for 
generations  to  come.  It  to  our  bounden  duty 
to  protect,  preserve  and  defend  the  rightful 
claim  to  thto  area. 

Thto  to  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  plati- 
tudes, maTlmnmw,  or  charming  rhetoric,  even 
If  I  wece  capable  of  rendering,  but  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  lUKlenlable  truth  which  can  be 
learned  from  a  fable  which  I  was  taught  In 
early  school  days.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  camel  that  poked  hto  nose  Into  the 
tent,  assuring  hto  master  that  he  only  wanted 
to  warm  it?  Then,  UtUe  by  little,  he  wangled 
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hto  way  farther  In,  until  finally  there  was  not 
BUfflcient  room  for  both  him  and  hto  master, 
and  the  lattn-  had  to  move  out.  New  England 
Power  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  giant 
camel  that  bit  by  bit,  keeps  moving  into  ad- 
jacent area  untu.  It  to  possible,  and  not  im- 
probable, may  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
take  over  Winter  Island  In  Its  entirely,  and 
even  encroach  upon  Juniper  Point,  should 
they  so  desire. 

There  to  no  absolute  assurance  that  thto 
proposed  lease.  If  given,  cannot  or  will  not 
terminate  in  final  and  complete  ownership 
of  the  toland  and  the  shore  and  water  rights 
by  thto  company. 

In  such  ease  there  would  be  no  reclama- 
tion, if  It  should  pass  out  of  the  city's  con- 
trol. Is  thto  what  we,  the  people,  really  want? 
Other  cities  and  towns  value  their  shorefront 
property,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
Salem,  have  preeM^ed  them.  A  very  good  ex- 
ample to  Marblehead,  and  the  North  Shore. 
I  recently  read  In  the  Evening  news  that 
New  England  Power  now  finds  It  necessary  to 
postpone  construction  of  thto  addition  for  a 
year  or  so.  If  thto  to  true,  there's  plenty  of 
time  for  the  citizens  to  be  properly  notified 
of  all  the  angles  of  thto  considered  transac- 
tion. Let  the  majority  of  the  people  decide, 
and  not  exclusively  the  mayor  and  the 
council. 

Heritage  to  a  popular  topic  these  days,  and 
will  be  for  many  weeks  to  come.  Great  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  commemoration  of 
thto  historic  event.  What  to  the  true  signif- 
icance of  thto  word  Heritage?  It  to  many 
things  to  many  people.  To  some  It  to  Chest- 
nut St.,  with  Its  reflection  of  early  grandeur 
and  substantial  evidence  of  opulence  In  the 
homes  containing  art  and  architecture, 
worthy  Indeed  of  preservation.  Also,  there  Is 
Washington  Sq.,  and  a  few  other  scattered 
points  on  Federal  St.  Not  to  be  forgotten  are 
those  of  historical  Interest  such  as  the  Cus- 
tom House,  House  of  Seven  Oables,  Witch 
House,  Peabody  Museum,  and  Essex  Institute, 
with  others  of  equal  Importance  and  value. 
These  have  been  Jealously  guarded  and  spared 
the  Influence  of  ultra-modern  renovation. 
This  to  right  and  proper,  and,  for  the  same 
we  are  most  grateful.  But  the  passing  on  of 
the  original  owners  and  their  heirs  have  In 
many  cases,  changed  the  status  of  many  of 
these  mansions;  and  too  elastic  zoning  ordi- 
nances have  permitted  the  encroachment  of 
business,  small  and  large,  which  has  many 
times  erased  the  last  semblance  of  any  prto- 
tlne  elegance. 

These  historic  buildings  could  be  wiped 
out  by  fire,  and  the  Inroads  of  time  and  the 
elements.  Therefore,  this,  as  a  heritage,  can- 
not be  passed  on  with  any  degree  of  assured 
permanence,  materially,  nor  guarantee  of 
perpetual  ownership,  bur  real  heritage  Is 
something  of  Imperishable  quality — a  pride 
of  achievement,  the  buUdlng  or  a  town,  and 
finally  a  city.  This  In  Itself  to  tangible  proof 
of  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  earliest  fore- 
bears, who  loved  these  shores  and,  casting 
their  lots  here,  working  together  brought 
forth  a  community  worthy  of  preservation 
&nd  bequeathal  to  their  progeny. 

Most  Important  In  the  tangible  sense  of 
thto  Inheritance  were  Salem's  fine  harbor  and 
coves  and  shoreline,  all  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic. Beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  a  priceless 
Ood-given  marine  asset.  Today,  the  greater 
part  of  this  shoreline  has  been  lost  through 
the  ownership  of  private  Industry,  and  public 
access  and  enjoyment  prohibited.  Who  to  re- 
sponsible, and  why?  Thto  to  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion for  all  to  ponder. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  truly  great  man, 
Ih  heartfelt  anguish,  with  gentle  admonish- 
ment spoke  these  words : 

"That  thto  nation,  under  God,  and  shall 
l»*ve  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  tat  the 
People,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Let  us,  one  and  all,  accept  our  Individual 
responslbuity  for  the  preservation  of  our 
heritage  and  keep  thto  one,  and  all  others, 
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complete  and  Inviolate.  May  we,  the  people, 
continue  to  bold  the  gavel  of  authcxlty,  and 
never  let  It  be  wielded  by  a  select  and  privi- 
leged few. 

A.  N.  Chaonow. 
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HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  were  friends 
or  were  acquainted  through  congres- 
sional business  with  the  late  Bruce 
Tucker,  a  man  whose  life  work  was  one 
of  service. 

Bruce  Tucker  was  one  of  the  true  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  flood  control,  and  he 
used  this  knowledge  to  help  bring  coimt- 
less  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr.  Tucker 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Honorable 
Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana,  before 
becoming  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control 
Association,  a  position  he  also  held  for 
many  years. 

Bruce  played  a  most  vital  role  in  count- 
less flood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects. The  legacies  of  his  life's  work  in  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  will 
truly  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  speak  here  today  for  many  who  share 
with  me  the  good  fortime  of  having  been 
friends  with  this  fine  man  who  passed 
away  last  year. 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Stknnis,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  recently  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Tucker  in  words  that  tell  full  well  of  the 
works  and  deeds  of  this  man. 

Senator  Stinnis,  who  is  as  keen  a 
judge  of  men  as  he  Is  of  legislative  mat- 
ters, knew  Mr.  Tucker  both  on  a  friend- 
ship and  business  basis,  giving  his  words 
of  praise  U>  Mr.  Tucker  both  foundation 
and  impetus. 

I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  I  read  to  you  at  this  time  the  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Stennis  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  Be- 
fore you  gentlemen  leave,  I  Just  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  late  Bruce  Tucker. 
Thto  to  the  first  full  meeting  of  thto  kind,  a 
hearing  on  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  that 
I  have  been  able  to  attend  since  Bruce  passed 
away,  and  I  Just  want  something  in  the  of- 
ficial records  here  of  the  way  I  felt  about 
thto  fine  man.  He  was  a  long-time  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Flood  Control  AsBoctotlon.  He  did  the 
same  splended  Job  far  your  Association  that 
he  did  here  on  C^ltol  Hill  for  a  number  of 
ye«u«.  As  you  know,  he  was  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman.  Hto  word  was  hto  bond.  Thto  to 
an  old  saying,  but  It  expresses  a  lot.  And  we 
want  to  bring  that  more  back  Into  promi- 
nence and  meaning.  Hto  word  was  his  bond. 

He  was  greatly  dedicated,  I  know,  to  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  tributaries, 
and  problems  that  you  had.  It  was  his  func- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  Levee  Districts  and  the 
many  concerned  citizens  of  the  Valley,  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  those  who  were  dedi- 
cated to  Improved  flood  protection  in  the 
area.  He  did  a  magnificent  Job  of  thto,  and 
the  whole  region  to  deeply  Indebted  to  him. 
He  knew  what  had  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do 
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it,  and  year  after  year  he  saw  that  It  was 
accompltohed.  Thto  Committee  respected 
very  highly  all  of  his  representations  and  hto 
fine  presentations  that  he  helped  you  plan 
and  present. 

Bruce  was  a  newspaper  man  when  he  was 
young.  And  then  he  worked  for  the  Mtosto- 
slppl  River  Commission.  The  Army  Engineers 
trained  him  in  flood  control  work,  and  as 
us\ial  they  did  a  good  Job.  He  was  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  Asstotant  to  the  Loutolana 
Senator  when  I  came  here  as  a  new  Senator. 
The  Senator  he  was  with  passed  away  within 
a  few  months,  and  Bruce  would  have — I  do 
not  know  how  many  know  this — he  would 
have  become  my  Asstotant.  I  Just  did  not 
know  that  he  would  be  Interested  until  the 
day  after  I  had  already  selected  someone  else. 

He  was  really  a  great  man,  with  high 
standards  and  strength  of  character.  He  did 
you  a  fine  service,  and  his  Nation  an  extraor- 
dinarily flne  service,  and  blazed  a  path  that 
we  can  all  well  follow.  I  know  how  those  of 
you  who  knew  him  personally  feel.  Many 
have  already  paid  tribute  to  him  at  a  time 
when  I  could  not  be  here,  but  I  am  glad  to 
have  a  chance  to  say  somethmg  about  him 
here  in  the  public  record. 

Bruce  was  blessed  with  a  fine  family.  Hto 
wonderful  wife  EmUy  helped  him  very  greatly 
over  the  years,  and  to  admired  and  respected 
by  aU.  He  has  a  son.  Earl  Bruce.  Jr..  and  a 
daughter.  Beth,  and  I  know  they  are  proud 
of  what  Bruce  accompltohed. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  on  Capitol  Hill 
that  I  have  been  more  favorably  Impressed 
with  than  Bruce  Tucker.  I  mourn  hto  passing, 
and  I  honor  and  cherish  hto  memory. 


WHO'S  BACKING  THE  DISARMA- 
MENT LOBBY? 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF   AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  recent 
refusal  in  the  House  to  slash  spending 
necessary  to  continue  development  of  es- 
sential new  strategic  weapons  was  a 
gratifying  rebuff  to  well-flnanced,  well- 
orchestrated,  well -publicized  disarma- 
ment lobbyists  who  waged  an  all-out  at- 
tack on  U.S.  defense  Improvement. 

Several  far  left  groups,  including  one 
calling  itself  the  Project  on  Budget  Pri- 
orities and  located  at  1620  I  Street  here 
In  Wsishington,  issued  one  propaganda 
volley  after  another  tn  their  attempts  to 
scuttle  the  B-1  strategic  bomber,  the  Tri- 
dent missile-firing  submarine,  and  pro- 
posed research  to  improve  accuracy  of 
our  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

But  our  358-to-37  vote  for  the  weap- 
ons bill,  sent  to  the  Senate  with  those 
programs  Intact,  adequately  testifies  to 
the  importance  given  those  programs  by 
the  American  people.  Especially  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  almost  ev- 
ery category  of  military  hardware. 

Despite  that  overwhelming  vote,  the 
disarmament  lobby  is  still  hard  at  work 
to  derail  the  defense  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Some  may  wonder  who  Is  behind  this  un- 
relenting campaign.  A  recent  editorial  In 
the  Arizona  Republic,  the  largest  state- 
wide dally  newspaper  in  my  State,  poign- 
antly addressed  that  point.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Pat  Murphy,  the  Republic's  edi- 
torial pages  editor,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  all  my  colleagues : 
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(Prom  the  Arlsona  Rapubllc.  M»7  20,  1974] 

Mam    Bxhini)    Axicai  Cur 

Except  m  gubiuArlnaa  and  •pcraft  eaxrlen, 
Soviet  Russia  has  surpassed  the  United 
States  In  every  category  of  Imllltary  hard- 
ware. I 

It  has  more  men  vmder  arms,  more  nu- 
clear warheads,  more  missl|es,  more  new 
long-range  bombers,  more  new  Interceptor 
aircraft,  more  antl-baUisti4  missile  de- 
fenses. Its  submarine  tmd  cartler  production 
soon  will  equal  and  surpass '  the  VS.'s  In- 
ventory. 

The  Soviets  also  have  coi^pleted  agree- 
ments for  nine  new  naval  and  aviation 
bases  In  Africa,  the  Mldeastj  and  India  to 
extend  Its  control  of  vital  Indian  Ocean 
sea  lanes. 

And  Russia  refuses.  In  current  arms  limi- 
tations  talXs,    to   curtail   ari^   production. 

Yet,  a  new  organized  effort;  was  launched 
last  week  In  Washington  to  arm-twist  the 
congress  Into  fiirther  stripping  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  (29  per  cent  of  ^he  total  fiscal 
1976  budget).  I 

A  group  calling  Itself  tt^  Project  on 
Budget  Priorities  faced  the  ellQe  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  and  sole^inly  said  til 
bUllon  (12  per  cent)  can  bejcut  from  the 
budget.  Including  a  carrier  tof  the  sensitive 
Indian  Ocean  sector,  the  ne^  Trident  sub- 
marine and  B-1  bomber  and  whole  programs 
InvolTlng  new  weaponry  and!  strategic  de- 
fense. 

What  the  Washington  pre^  corps  failed 
to  ask  Itself  is,  who  are  these  apostles  of 
military  economy?  [— 

In  point  of  fact,  most  of  tue  Project  on 
Budget  Priorities  panel  were  advisors  of  Sen. 
George  McOovem  In  his  pr^ldentlal  bid, 
and-or  croes-polllnated  workers  In  chic  dis- 
armament associations  with  a  long  history  of 
naivete  In  the  field  of  Soviet  n^Utary  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  most  Interesting  flgu:^  on  the  21- 
member  panel  which  produced  the  proposed 
•  11  billion  Pentagon  budget  I  cut  Is  Adam 
YarmoUnsky,  former  deputy  lasslstant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  International  security 
under  President  John  Kennedy.  He  was.  In 
truth,  the  Pentagon's  No.  2  owtn. 

Washington  Insiders  callecB^  YarmoUnsky 
the  "Uncrowned  King  of  the  Pentagon" 
whose  powers  were  enormous,  and  whose  rec- 
ord was  unbelievable. 

A  former  State  Department  security  offi- 
cial and  later  New  York  Tlm^s  foreign  cor- 
respondent. Prank  Kluckhohi),  did  a  study 
of  YarmoUnsky,  and  found  liiat: 

The  late  FBI  director  J.  Edg|j  Hoover  sent 
directly  to  President  Kennedy  a  warning 
that  Tarmollnaky  was  a  security  risk,  a 
warning  that  was  shunted  asl4e  by  Kennedy 
advisors  who  had  been  Intimate  political 
workers  with  YarmoUnsky. 

YarmoUnsky's  parents,  Avfahm  Yarmo- 
Unsky and  Babette  Deutsch.  were  repeatedly 
cited  by  congressional  and  0ther  security 
groups  as  workers  for  Commynlst  front  or- 
ganizations from  the  early  l^SOs  until  the 
early  1980s. 

His  parents  also  published  itumerous  pro- 
Soviet  works  throxigh  International  Pub- 
lishers In  New  York  City,  Ide^itlfled  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
as  "the  official  publishing  hou^e  of  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

YarmoUnsky  himself  was  hetJd  of  the  Marx- 
ist Club  at  Harvard.  1 

In  the  1930b,  Yramollnsk^  worked  for 
Spanish  War  Belief,  an  organization  which 
was  formed  by  the  Young  Communist  League 
to  aid  Communist  revolutionaries. 

In  the  1960b,  YarmoUnsky  was  head  of  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  recofnlzed  as  one 
of  the  principal  groups  attempting  to  abolish 
sU  federal  Internal  security  aigenclee. 
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In  the  John  Kennedy  election  campaign, 
YarmoUnsky  served  as  an  advisor,  principally 
In  recruiting  top  members  of  the  President's 
new  administration,  among  them  Robert 
McNamara  and  George  Ball,  In  whose  law 
firm  YarmoUnsky  worked  and  who  later  was 
to  become  undersecretary  of  State. 

YarmoUnsky  wrote  a  paper  debunking 
concern  for  domestic  subversion  as  "popu- 
lar hysteria,"  and  appears  to  have  Influenced 
President  Kennedy  on  March  17,  1961,  to 
lift  a  government  ban  on  Communist  prop- 
aganda entering  the  United  States. 

With  the  YarmoUnsky  credentials  thus 
at  hand,  members  of  the  Congress  who  may 
be  tempted  to  wUdly  chop  defense  spending 
should  pause  and  consider  motives  of  gadfly 
panels  geared  temperam«ntaUy  against  a 
strong  military. 

Damonatrably,  Soviet  Russia  Is  in  the  cat- 
bird's mUltary  seat  right  now,  with  the  UjB. 
struggling  to  play  catchup  baU. 

Heeding  the  YarmoUnaky-type  arguments 
can  only  widen  America's  Inferior  position. 
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MORE  SUPPORT  FROM  NATION'S 
MAYORS  FOR  AN  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  MXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21 
I  inserted  in  the  Rzcord  copies  of  letters 
from  the  mayors  of  Omaha,  Honolulu, 
St.  Paul,  Rochester,  and  Norfolk  sup- 
porting my  proposal  to  establish  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
House  through  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  reform  bill. 

I  am  pleaced  with  the  growing  una- 
nimity among  mayors  from  around  the 
United  States  as  to  the  need  for  such 
a  committee  and  Its  justification  in  a 
Congress  legislating  the  affairs  of  a 
nation  whose  population  is  nearly  70 
percent  urban.  The  latest  letters  of  en- 
dorsement from  the  mayors  of  Minneap- 
olis, Denver,  HIaleah,  Louisville,  Miami, 
and  San  Bernardino  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  I  include  them  here  in  full: 
Crrr  Mm  Cottwty  oi-  Denver, 

Denver,  Colo..  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Badilj.o, 

U.S.     House     of     Representatives.     Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dkar  Congressman-  BAonxo:  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  May  6  wherein  you 
advise  me  of  your  Intention  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  committee  on 
urban  affairs  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

My  great  concern  as  Mayor  of  one  of  the 
nation's  large  center  cities  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  realize  this  nation 
must  reaUstlcally  address  the  Issues  of  center 
city  decay  and  demographic  change  which 
has  been  the  result  of  uncoordinated  Federal 
categorical  program  fundmg.  As  the  Mayor 
of  Denver,  I  have  looked  forward  with  great 
hope  to  the  passage  of  some  form  of  block 
grant  special  revenue  sharing  which  ad- 
dresses the  real  problems  of  the  dtles  of  this 
nation. 

^As  a  political  realist  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  attention  I  feel  Is  necessary  to  center 
city  problems  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  be  a  very  distasteful  responsl- 
bUlty.  However.  I  do  feel  that  If  we  are  to 
experience  much  more  In  the  way  of  delay 
we  wUl  again  face  sudden  and  not  too  weU 


thought  out  declsKm-maklng  In  order  to 
handle  problems  slmUar  to  those  experienced 
by  large  cities  In  past  years.  As  you  know, 
many  of  the  programs  that  we  are  utUlsing 
today,  with  all  of  the  constraints  they 
operate  imder,  evolved  out  of  the  nation's 
concerns  with  center  city  problems  only 
after  citizen  reaction  became  so  Intense  and 
dramatic  that  It  received  the  public's  atten- 
tion. This,  of  course,  resulted  In  the  myriad 
Pederal  programs  that  we  ojierate  with  today, 
allowing  little  or  no  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  requirements  at  the  local  level. 

I.  therefore,  would  hope  that  yotir  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs.  If  created,  would 
become  a  vehicle  wherein  the  Interrelation- 
ships between  center  cities  and  their  subur- 
ban partners  may  realistically  be  addressed. 
It  l8  my  deep  concern  that  the  problems  of 
Innw  dtlee  might  become  so  paramount  be- 
fore proper  attention  is  paid  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem  that  the  relationship  betwsMi 
center  city  problems,  suburban,  and  yes,  even 
rural  problems  pcUes  by  comparison. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  any  effort  which 
wfll  bring  about  realistic  Congressional  com- 
mittee reform  In  order  that  Congress  may 
adjust  Its  work  to  the  reaUtles  of  the  timet 
and  agree  that  any  additional  committee 
must  not  avoid  dealing  with  the  epeciflc  and 
most  pressing  problems  of  oiir  urban  areai. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  Informing  me  about  your  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  wish  you  every  suocees 
In  this  endeavor  and  petition  you  to  do  all 
you  can  to  expeditiously  pass  a  Better  Com- 
munities Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  H.  McNiCHOLs,  Jr., 

Afoyor. 

Crrr  or  Lakes, 
Kiinneapotit,  May  21. 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Baoiixo, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Congressman   BAonxo:    Thank  you 
for  the  letter  explaining  your  propoael  to 
establish   a   standing   committee   on   urban 
affairs  In  the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives. 
We  In  Minneapolis  are  painfully  aware  of 
the  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide essential  aid  to  the  cities,  especiaUy  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  We're  thankful  fof 
Congressmen   like    you    and   our   own   Don 
Praaer  who  work  tirelessly  to  force  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  come  to  grips  with 
urban  problems.  Your  proposal  would  seem 
to  facilitate  this  process  and  I  support  it. 
Sincerely, 

AI.BEBT  J.   HOrSTBlB, 

Mayor  of  Minneapolis. 

Crrr  o»  Hialeah, 
Hialeah.  ria..  May  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Herman  Badoxo, 

House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Representativi; :  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  answering  your  letter  to  the  late 
Henry  Mllander  as  the  new  Mayor  of  Hialeah. 

Please  accept  my  endorsement  of  your  pro- 
posal to  e.stabll8h  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  In  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

Your  grasp  of  urban  problems  Is  hearten- 
ing. Please  be  assured  of  our  cooperation. 

Shoizld  you  be  successful  In  your  endeavors, 
I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  cogni- 
zant and  cooperative  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  not  only  the  large  municipalities  but 
also  the  medlimi-sised  ones  such  as  Hialeah. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  asking  for  the 
support  of  Hlaleah's  two  Congressional  Rep- 
resentatives, Claude  Pepper  and  William 
Lehman. 

Sincerely, 

Dale  O.  BnnncTT,  Mayor. 
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LoumviUJC,  Kt..  May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  Herman  BAonxo, 

US.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Refresentattve  Badillo:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  support  of  your  proposal  to 
establish  a  standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  In  the  UJS.  House  of  Representatives 
by  offering  an  amendment  to  the  Boiling 
Committee  reform  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  existence  of  such  a  cen- 
tralized committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
urban  development,  housing,  environmental 
protection  and  similar  matters  would  be  most 
helpful  and  beneficial  to  urban  officials  such 
as  myself. 

I  have  written  to  Representative  Ron  Iilaz- 
zoU  of  Kentucky  to  express  my  support  for 
your  proposal.  Good  luck  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Harvet  I.  Sloane, 
Mayor  of  LouisiHlle. 

Crrr  or  Miami, 

Miami,  Fla..  May  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Herman  "Rkdtlxo, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Baduxo:  This  will  Wi- 
knowledge  receipt  of  your  May  6  letter  and 
its  attachment  concerning  yoiu-  proposal  to 
establish   a  standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  state- 
ments and  you  may  count  on  my  support. 
Sincerely, 

Mattrice  a.  Peers,  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  San  Bernardino, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  May  30, 1974. 
Re  Standing  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 
Hon.  Herman  Badhxo, 

Member  of  Congress.  Cannon  Building, 
Washitigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Conor  ssman  Badoxo  :  I  wish  to  com- 
mend you  fot  your  efforts  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  standing  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs. This  demonstrates  a  high  degree  of 
sensitivity  to  the  major  problems  facing  our 
nation. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for  any  sup- 
port I  might  render. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  "Bob"  Holcomb,  Mayor. 


THE  ROLE  OP  NEWS  MEDIA  IN 
OPERATION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  a  renowned  authority  on 
news  media,  has  written  a  second  paper 
on  that  subject.  It  Is  well-worth  reading, 
and  Is  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Press  Campaigns 
(By  O.R.  Strackbein) 

In  a  prior  paper  this  writer  reviewed  the 
Innocent  character  of  the  press  at  the  time 
when  our  Constitution  was  written:  the 
word  "Innocent"  being  used  in  the  sense  of 
relative  harmlessness  regardless  of  possible 
malice  or  intent  to  injure  or  to  promote. 

This  Innocence  was  considered  in  the  first 
half  of  this  paper  as  explaining  the  negative 
character  of  the  Plrst  Amendment  so  far  as 
It  relates  to  the  press.  Congress  was  simply 
enjoined  to  pass  no  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  provision  was  adopted 
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In  recognition  of  the  imquestionable  value 
of  a  free  press  to  a  democratic  society.  At  the 
outset  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  body 
of  the  Constitution  but  it  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment.  The  main  Constitu- 
tion dealt  in  detaU  with  the  powers  of  the 
three  branches  of  our  government  and  the 
relations  between  the  Pederal  government 
and  the  States,  and  with  foreign  powers. 

Great  care  was  exercised  In  spelling  out 
the  powers  of  the  three  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment as  weU  as  the  restraints  placed  on 
them.  This  care.  It  should  be  noted,  provides 
evidence  of  the  great  concern  of  our  Consti- 
tution-makers over  the  abuse  of  power.  The 
separation  of  powers,  whereby  each  branch 
would  act  as  a  restralner  on  the  other 
branches  was  established.  Those  restraints. 
In  the  end,  came  to  rest  on  the  electorate 
because  of  the  limited  terms  of  power  ex- 
tended to  the  elected  officials. 

Because  the  press  \n  those  days  bad  lim- 
ited circulation  and  a  short  radius  of  ex- 
tension no  efforts  were  made  to  set  forth 
and  define  the  function  of  what  was  the 
principal  instrument  of  communication. 
The  day  of  the  high-speed  press  and  the 
printing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
mUlions  of  copies  of  newspapttrs  and  maga- 
zines, was  not  foreseen  clearly  enough  to 
permit  the  writing  of  rules  that  might  later 
become  as  necessary  as  those  relating  to  the 
government  Itself. 

Times  do  change  and  technology  brings 
new  considerations  to  bpar  on  new  and  un- 
tested Instruments  of  power.  The  press,  later 
Joined  by  the  electronic  media  did  grow  and 
become  Instruments  of  great  power.  The 
phenomenon  is  worthy  of  both  serious  in- 
quiry and  the  utmost  concern.  It  is  not 
something  wholly  new  except  in  its  present 
titanic  dimensions. 

Prom  a  force  that  was  closely  confined 
and  local  or  at  best  provincial.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  could  the  press,  considering  Its 
beginnings  and  its  seemingly  Innocent  di- 
mensions come  to  postess  Itself  of  the  In- 
fiuence  and  power  It  now  exercises?  It  could 
with  equal  wonder  be  asked,  how  did  the 
monarchs  of  history  achieve  their  power  ini- 
tiaUy?  There  seems  to  be  no  better  ex- 
planation than  the  fact  of  it,  which  was  that 
they  simply  seized  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising power  because  the  opening  was  there 
for  SLnyone  who  by  design  and  shrewdness 
and  strength  and  possibly  by  the  urglngs 
of  some  who  would  in  turn  benefit  by  the 
assumption,  somehow  knew  Just  how  to 
move  in  and  bring  off  the  coup.  The  way 
for  the  press  in  this  country,  as  we  haved 
noted,  had  been  clearly  opened  by  the  "no 
trespass"  sign  against  Interference,  posted 
by  the  Constitution.  In  time  the  kings  in- 
voked divine  right  as  their  source  of  power. 
Yet  no  one  had  proclaimed  at  any  time 
that  henceforth  kings  would  govern  by  di- 
vine right.  It  was  simply  a  power  play.  The 
press  has  copied  the  kings  by  simply  mov- 
ing Into  an  opening  and  setting  up  shop, 
backed  only  by  a  business  license.  Then  our 
Constitution  came  along  and  granted  the 
press  a  privilege  extended  to  no  other  ele- 
ment of  society,  understandably  overlook- 
ing the  principle  of  eternal  vlgUance  that 
was  Its  guide  in  shaping  the  framework  of 
government. 

Thus  the  press  escaped  the  harness  de- 
signed, for  reasons  already  noted,  for  our 
government.  If  newspapers  went  wild  or  be- 
came too  cantankerous  they  could  always 
be  answered  so  long  as  "reason  was  left  free 
to  combat  error";  but  to  be  left  to  do  some- 
thing without  possessions  of  the  means  Is 
a  hoUow  freedom. 

In  time  newspapers  became  accepted  as  a 
eqjeciea  of  catharsis,  and  sometimes  helped 
good  people  root  out  raacals  and  other  un- 
desirables, as  the  community  mores  dictated. 
Charlatans,  crooks,  frauds  and  similar  ver- 
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min  were  often  exposed,  all  to  the  good  of 
society  (one  hopes),  much  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  Vigilantes  thought  they  were  doing 
when  In  their  mind  law  enforcement  failed. 
The  social  order  came  to  owe  much  to  the 
"free"  press,  a  phenomenon  that  the  late 
President  Truman  averred  he  had  never  en- 
countered. 

Unfortunately  when  monopoly  reaches  Its 
powerful  hand  into  almost  any  premises  the 
scene  changes.  Reason  Is  not  then  left  free 
to  combat  error,  except  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  media.  A  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Klan  or  the  Vigilantes  woxild  hardly  be  re- 
garded with  equanimity  by  people  Jealous 
of  self-government. 

Oh,  there  are  benevolent  monopolists  in 
the  form  of  editora,  publifihers  and  broad- 
casters. Just  as  there  have  been  benevolent 
monarchs  and  even  dlctatore;  but  bene- 
volence in  monopolists  cannot  be  had  on 
order  nor  assured  of  arrival  on  the  scene  when 
it  is  needed  nor  brought  back  when  H  is  set 
aside.  The  same  may  be  said  of  benevolence 
In  newspaper  editors.  In  any  contest  on  the 
subject  It  is  worth  reflecting,  the  press  easily 
has  the  last  word. 

A  publisher  or  editor  usually  appears  on 
the  mundane  scene  uninvited.  He  develops 
his  business  Just  as  a  bicycle  manufacturer 
or  a  peanut  vendor.  He  may  or  may  not  pros- 
per. The  risks  are  his  own.  He  remains  rela- 
tively \inknown  in  many  instances,  unob- 
tnisively  behind  the  scene  until  one  day, 
should  it  so  turn  out  by  chance  or  by  con- 
trivance, he  engages  in  a  campaign  (i.e.,  takes 
the  apple  from  the  tempting  hand  of  Eve) 
and  then  engages  in  another  and  yet  another 
campaign  until  be  becomes  addicted.  Very 
likely  he  hits  the  Jackpot  in  the  form  Gt 
excited  public  attention.  He  may  surface,  aind 
surely  sees  to  It,  if  be  has  good  business 
sense,  that  he  does  surface  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  even  though  the  path  to  hypocrisy 
may  Ue  that  way.  In  time,  sometimes  nearly 
a  life  span,  he  becomes  a  community  force 
and  has  ample  opportunity  to  savor  his  new 
power — and  it  feels  good.  He  is  now  a  duke 
at  a  prince  In  his  own  right  even  though 
never  elected  or  exposed  to  an  electorate, 
and  not  removable  from  his  post.  He  can  in 
fact  establish  a  dynasty  without  fear  of 
eviction  from  the  outside.  He  is  sought 
eagerly  enough,  for  he  disposes  of  that  highly 
prized  and  fettfed  commodity,  power — power, 
moreover,  quite  silently  to  make  or  break,  be 
It  persons,  movements  or  causes.  He  has  be- 
come a  fixture  and  whom  he  presumes  to 
serve  as  a  watchdog  while  also  presiding  over 
them  as  something  of  a  tutor  in  civic  moral- 
ity and  arbiter  in  almost  everything.  He  need 
no  longer  In  fact  bother  to  stay  on  the  side 
of  the  angels  at  all  times. 

Possibly  It  does  not  occur  to  the  editor  or 
publisher  that  when  he  campaigns  he  is  In 
that  unholy  condition  known  as  a  conflict  of 
Interest:  for  how  can  he  fill  the  demands  of 
a  campaig^n,  and  drive  toward  the  victory  It 
calls  for,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
biased  reporting  that  makes  him  s  bad  Jour- 
nalist? The  campaigner  Is  inevitably  dedi- 
cated to  one  side  of  an  issue.  If  he  is  to  be 
consistently  and  conscientiously  fair  he  loses 
his  effectiveness  as  a  campaigner.  If  he  does 
wish  to  win  he  is  drawn  by  the  strongest 
motivation  to  compromise  journalistic  prin- 
ciples. The  temptation  to  conceal  his  bias 
waxes. 

He  has  critical  writers  at  his  command  who 
may  be  regarded  as  Independent,  but  he  does 
not  have  to  keep  them  forever  or  promote 
them,  and  they  know  It.  They  will  be  able 
to  deliver  thrusts  of  rhetoric  of  their  own, 
be  the  blade  dipped  In  venom  c»'  in  the  milk 
of  human  kindness.  The  campaigning  col- 
umnist or  even  the  newswriter  may  hlmseU 
become  a  Caesar  or  is  so  tempted  and  some- 
times finds  himself  poorly  resistant.  Know- 
ingly or  not  he  n:iay  become  a  species  of  alter 
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•go  ot  his  employer,  but  ^miUtaneously 
prize*  Ms  presumed  IndepeadAnce  as  a  holy 
Icon;  and,  by  heavens,  he  beeves  hlmseU 
and  In  blnuelf . 

As  an  embattled  columnist  he  is  not  unlike 
the  unchained  fierce  watchd^  in  a  well- 
fenced  enclosxire.  He  can  becoeie  specLflcally 
obnoxious,  snarling  and  abominably  blood- 
thirsty, well  Icnowlng  that  no  pne  can  reach 
him.  Prom  this  sanctuary  he  can  tear  the  ob- 
jects of  his  dlsa0ection  to  ahreds  in  quiver- 
ing and  squirming  efiBgy.  Thesei  cannot  recip- 
rocate eflectlvely  because  (1)  they  have  no 
newspaper  appeaxing  dally  to  c^rry  their  mes- 
sage, and  (2)  he  does,  sometlmis  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Moreover  the  critic  ^as  the  First 
Amendment,  as  it  Lb  ciirrentl^  interpreted, 
to  protect  him,  not  to  mention  the  hydra- 
headed  last  word.  Moreover,  ha  is  weU  versed 
in  the  loopholes  of  the  libel  ^ws. 

A  part  of  the  theory  of  such  one-sided  free- 
dom seems  to  be  that  the  iigly  truths  that 
people  in  a  civilized  society  would  never  utter 
to  each  other  for  the  sake  of  decent  and 
neighborly  regard,  should  be  given  currency 
under  a  special  dispensation  <o  the  press — 
a  view  that  would  have  more  i^erlt  if  It  par- 
took of  real  reciprocity.  The  Answer  of  the 
press  is  that  the  protected  watchdog  is 
needed,  nasty  as  it  is,  because  { society  is  too 
torpid  to  look  out  for  Itself,  as;if  we  did  not 
have  the  police  and  the  oourtai  for  discovery 
and  punishment  of  mlsde«ieanors  and 
felonies.  The  excuse  of  the  4^an  and  the 
Vigilantes  was  the  same :  the  c<^istltuted  au- 
thorities did  not  perform  their  duties. 

Now  that  the  media  have  gfown  to  lusty 
proportions  they  are  bent  on  elbowing  their 
way  into  precincts  hitherto  reswred  to  forces 
of  government  as  provided  in  ^he  Constltu- 
tloiL  They  use  their  power  of  bombardment 
to  enshrine  themselves  both  asi  tutelary  dei- 
ties and  as  avenging  angels  ov^r  officialdom, 
leaving  the  citizen  or  voter  onj  the  sidelines 
to  suck  his  thumb.  We  might  iwonder  what 
style  of  empire  the  Klan  mlgbt  have  built 
had  it  enjoyed  both  the  imnfunlty  of  the 
press  and  Its  unparalleled  pow^  of  otfensive 
and  defensive  weaponry.  Wbi  could  have 
dislodged  the  Klan?  I 

The  protection  extended  unfler  the  First 
Amendment  opened  the  way  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  most  mlsanthropib  tendencies. 
If  they  are  present;  and  this  liberation  ap- 
parently is  regarded  as  a  good.  $lvlng  rein  to 
those  tendencies  occasionally  nilgfit  even  be 
good  for  the  news  business,  "^ere  Is  good 
reason  then  why  the  temptation  to  black - 
mall  or  Its  threat  might  be  wiakly  resisted 
by  those  holding  the  power.  TUls  might  also 
explain  why  the  elusive  favorl  of  potential 
enfants  terriblet  should  be  souglit  as  discreet 
Insurance  or  as  a  valuable  assetlin  the  strug- 
gling world,  by  public  mem  candidates, 
prospective  candidates,  promoters  of  causes 
and  large  corporations.  A  mone  fertile  soil 
for  corruption  is  not  readily  to  be  found. 
Invitations  to  free  help-yo»irsell  events,  such 
as  gourmet  delights  with  genenovis  outpour- 
ings; trips,  games  and  sundry  other  diver- 
sions and  excursions  can  be  tirned  to  good 
account  as  seeds  of  reciprocal  fluture  favors. 
Who  needs  a  critic  as  an  enemy,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  a  newspapeij?  Who  needs 
a  newsman  as  an  enemy  when  he  could 
perhaps  be  cultivated  as  a  frliid — a  friend 
of  such  Immeasurable  potential^? 

The  mayhem  practiced  by  prcjtected  critics 
can  be  explained,  aside  from  it^  commercial 
value,  perhaps  by  one  or  botlj  of  the  two 
human  psychological  tendencie^  or  actuali- 
ties known    „   sadism   and   mi^ochism. 

When  man  I3  let  loose  in  a  f\411y  protected 
environment  having  no  need  tq  fear  reprisal 
from  any  source,  no  reason  ti)  think  that 
he  has  anything  to  explain  except  to  the 
boss,  who  perhaps  likes  what  hs  hireling  la 
doing,  having  possibly  set  him  <  n  his  course 
and  pointed  him  In  the  desired  direction  In 
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the  first  place — when  man  is  thus  liberated 
and  freed  of  inhibition  he  is  capable  (do  not 
doubt  it)  as  It  was  done  in  San  Francisco 
and  elsewhere,  of  elbowing  helpless  Chinese 
pedestrians  on  the  sidewalks  out  of  his  way, 
putting  convicts  in  chain  gangs  (and  not 
only  on  the  Oulag  Archipelago),  abusing 
subordinates  by  flaunting  in  their  faces 
overt  evidence  of  exquisite  contempt  of  their 
feeling  and  engaging  tn  transparent  hjrpoc- 
risles  as  proof  of  invincible  upperhandman- 
shipl  The  critic  may  thus  Indeed  write  as 
obtrusively  and  irresponsibly  as  the  balance 
sheet  of  his  employer's  medium  may  sustain, 
considering  the  fomUdable  power  of  revenge 
that  resides  in  the  protected  press. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  newspaper  re- 
porters, editors  and  commentators  are  gen- 
erally quite  professional  In  their  attitude, 
and  decent  as  men.  The  same  may,  however, 
also  be  said  of  politicians  and  public  offi- 
cials. Nevertheless  the  framers  of  otir  Con- 
stitution well  knowing  this,  did  not  deem  It 
sufficient  protection  of  the  public  against 
the  lapses  into  villainy,  fraud,  despotic  be- 
havior of  men  in  pKJwer.  They  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  cargo  of  aboriginal  sin  carried 
under  everyman's  skin,  this  side  of  sainthood, 
to  be  lured  into  a  naive  and  helpless  trust  of 
human  nature.  Therefore  they  took  the  elab- 
orate precautions  we  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Since  the  press  was  left  out  of  this  field 
of  reciprocal  restraints,  our  Constitution- 
makers  left  to  Its  own  devices  a  force  in 
human  self-government  the  dimensions  of 
which  they  could  not  foresee. 

Now  the  press  presumes  to  be  something 
of  an  overseer  of  government  in  all  Its  de- 
partments. The  debates  over  the  powers  ot 
government  proposed  in  the  Constitution 
were  detailed  and  prolonged.  The  press  re- 
ceived no  comparable  attention.  In  view  of 
the  high  office  to  which  it  now  aspires  and 
seems  intent  on  filling  without  popular  rati- 
fication, Is  it  not  time  that  the  press  be  put 
through  a  comparable  course  of  examination? 

Assume  if  you  will,  how  a  proposal  to  dis- 
mantle and  eliminate  the  Constitutional  pre- 
cautions applied  to  government  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  public  I  Answer  that  question 
and  you  will  also  have  the  key  to  the  ques- 
tion of  press  responsibility. 
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THE  HARD  ROAD  TO  WORLD 
ORDER— V 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
fifth  and  final  part  of  Prof.  Richard 
Gardner's  ansdysis  of  the  need  for,  and 
the  difBculties  In  the  way  of,  achieving 
world  cooperation,  he  makes  several  rec- 
ommendations for  U.S.  policy  that  he 
considers  critical  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  world  cooperation. 

The  fifth  part  of  Professor  Gardner's 
article  from  the  April  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs  follows: 

The  Hako  Road  to  World  Ottoes 


If  the  functional  approach  to  world  order 
Is  to  have  any  kind  of  chance,  there  are  some 
obvious  things  the  United  States  will  need 
to  do. 

One  obvious  and  pressing  need  Is  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  way  the  American  govern- 
ment is  organized  to  cope  with  the  present 
sweep   of   multilateral    negotiations.   Multi- 


lateral diplomacy  increasingly  cuts  across  the 
interests  of  many  domestic  departmMits.  The 
effort  to  resolve  foreign  policy  conflicts  be- 
tween agencies  has  led  during  the  paat  dec- 
ade to  excessive  concentration  ol  power  in 
the  White  House.  The  new  practice  of  having 
cabinet  officers  like  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  double  as 
assistants  to  the  President,  with  responsibil- 
ity for  directing  policy  in  certain  areas,  of- 
fers a  new  opportunity  to  coordinate  our 
approach  to  different  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, achieve  consistent  solutions  to  struc- 
tural problems,  involve  the  necessary  dis- 
ciplines and  interest  groups  in  the  policy 
process,  and  exploit  potential  "trade-offs"  be- 
tween different  negotiating  sectors.  The 
mechanism  of  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC)  could  be  used  more  than  It  has  been 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Moreover,  for  many  of  the  multilateral 
negotiations  discussed  earlier,  we  could  es- 
tablish an  Interagency  task  force  as  a  sub- 
group of  the  NSC,  with  a  supporting  staff  m 
the  executive  department  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  matter.  The  model 
could  be  the  NSC  interagency  task  force  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  new  office  estab- 
lished In  the  State  Department  for  the  law 
of  the  sea  negotiations.  It  would  also  be  use- 
ful for  many  of  the  ongoing  negotiations  to 
appoint  an  outstanding  professional  from 
within  the  government  or  from  private  life  to 
serve  as  Ambassador-at-Large  to  direct  the 
U.S.  negotiating  team.  Regular  congressional 
consultation  and  private-sector  Involvement 
through  a  working  (not  ceremonial)  public 
advisory  group — as  is  now  the  case  on  the  law 
of  the  sea — could  assure  a  more  open  and 
democratic  policy-making  process. 

It  is  people,  of  course,  not  Just  boxes  on 
organizational  charts,  that  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  a  nation's  policy  process.  Our 
ambassadors  to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  agencies  should  be  individuals 
with  broad  experience  and  deep  substantive 
knowledge;  their  staffs  should  consist  of  the 
best  talent  our  country  can  make  available, 
not  only  from  the  foreign  service  but  from 
the  business,  academic,  professional  and 
scientific  communities.  We  wUl  know  we  are 
serious  about  our  "world  order  business" 
when  we  stop  using  positions  In  our  mis- 
sions and  delegations  to  international  agen- 
cies for  political  payoffs,  and  start  applying 
the  same  requirements  of  excellence  here 
that  we  apply  in  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese.  Another  test  of  our  seri- 
ousness will  be  the  extent  to  which  we  In- 
clude In  the  very  top  structure  of  decision- 
making— in  the  White  House  and  the  key  ex- 
ecutive departments — persons  experienced  In 
and  committed  to  the  multilateral  approach. 

Third,  we  need  to  put  a  new  emphasis  on 
world  order  issues  in  our  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  former  adversaries,  nonallgned 
nations,  and  old  allies.  In  particular,  this 
would  mean  using  our  negotiating  leverage 
to  enco\irage  the  Russians  and  Chinese  to 
take  a  more  affirmative  position  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  law  of  the  sea,  international  pro- 
grams to  curb  population  growth,  VH.  peace- 
keeping and  XJH.  financing,  and  the  reform 
of  the  dec  is  ion- making  and  law-making  proc- 
esses along  the  lines  mentioned  earlier.  This 
wUl  be  a  difficult  and  long-term  effort,  but 
there  wUl  be  a  growing  number  of  people  in 
both  countries  who  iinderstand  the  necessity 
of  tackling  such  issues  In  a  cooperative  and 
non-dogmatic  way;  we  could  strengthen  their 
hand  by  the  right  kinds  of  Initiatives.  For 
example,  we  have  created  a  dozen  UJ3.- 
U.S.S.R.  bilateral  commissions  as  the  result 
of  the  summit  meetings:  we  could  use  the 
SALT  Commission  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  mutual  nonintervention  by  the  super- 
powers In  Third-World  areas  and  of  limiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
arms;  we  could  seek  support  for  global  health 
and  population  programs  in  the  bilateral 
health  commission;   and  we  could  press  in 
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the  environmental  commission  for  Soviet  co- 
operation In  global  efforts  to  curb  whaling, 
protect  ocean  fisheries,  and  regulate  land- 
based  sources  of  marine  pollution.  We  could 
place  a  similar  priority  on  world  order  Issues 
m  our  relations  with  the  European  countries 
and  Japan  both  bUateraUy  and  in  regional 
fonims  like  NATO  and  OECD.  And  we  coxUd 
work  harder  to  strike  a  "world  order  bargain" 
with  the  developing  countries— showing  more 
interest  in  their  priorities  in  order  to  encour- 
age their  support  for  ours. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  need  a  more 
principled  approach  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign poUcy.  Instead  of  citing  the  UJJ.  Char- 
ter and  other  sources  of  international  law 
when  It  stilts  our  short-term  interest  and 
ignoring  them  when  it  does  not,  we  would 
recogni2»  our  long-term  Interest  In  strength- 
ening the  norms  and  processes  of  a  civilized 
world  community.  We  wo\Ud  make  a  greater 
effort  to  use  our  armed  force  and  economic 
power  consistently  with  multUateral  under- 
takings and  with  other  sources  of  Interna- 
tional law,  submitting  disputes  wherever  pos- 
sible to  third-party  settlement.  We  would 
resort  to  unUateral  action  only  in  very  ex- 
ceptional circiunstances  where  multilateral 
processes  were  clearly  unavailable,  and  any 
unUateral  action  on  our  part  would  be  car- 
ried out  In  a  manner  calculated  to  promoite 
the  restoration  of  multilateral  processes.  To 
be  specific,  we  would  abolish  the  CIA's  "dirty 
tricks"  department,  avoid  the  excesses  of 
imilateralism  that  characterized  our  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  interventions,  do  more 
to  strengthen  multilateral  processes  tn  for- 
eign economic  policy,  and  show  a  really  ob- 
jective concern  with  human  rights  questions 
on  a  global  basis — ^whether  within  the  bor- 
ders of  former  adversaries,  neutrals,  allies,  or 
m  our  own  society.  This  does  not  mean  uni- 
lateral disarmament  or  ignoring  valid  con- 
cerns of  national  security.  It  does  mean  rec- 
ognizing that  national  security  can  only  be 
promoted  from  now  on  by  achieving  a  better 
balance  between  traditional  preoccupations 
with  power  relationships  and  emerging  re- 
quirements of  global  order. 

Implicit  m  all  these  recommendations  is  a 
redefinition  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 
We  would  make  it  clear  that  a  "structure  of 
peace"  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  main- 
taining a  precarious  balance  between  five 
power  centers — that  it  requires  strengthened 
International  institutions  at  the  global  and 
regional  levels  In  which  all  Interested  na- 
tions have  a  chance  to  participate.  By  metk- 
Ing  "world  order  business"  our  central  pre- 
occupation we  could  help  rebuild  support  for 
our  foreign  policy  at  home  and  abroad  by 
Identifying  our  purposes  more  closely  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  demonstrat- 
ing a  commitment  to  constructive  Interna- 
tionalism, we  could  find  common  ground 
between  generations  as  well  as  political 
parties. 

Were  we  to  commit  ourselves  fully  to  the 
multilateral  approach,  were  we  to  enlist  the 
energies  of  our  Congress  and  our  citizens, 
were  we  to  exploit  to  the  fullest  what  lever- 
age we  still  have  with  other  nations,  we 
might  begin,  very  gradually,  to  deflect  the 
divisive  tendencies  of  nationalism  that  are 
now  emerging  and  to  exploit  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities for  strengthening  the  International 
system.  Some  may  object  that  a  generation 
of  arduous  and  possibly  futile  negotiations 
on  specific  functional  problems  Is  not  a  very 
inspiring  prospect  to  put  before  a  democratic 
electorate.  Let  them  ponder  again  the  words 
of  Dickens:  "It  was  the  age  of  wisdom.  It 
was  the  age  of  foolishness,  we  had  everything 
before  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were 
all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going 
direct  the  other  way."  We  do  have  to  aim 
In  one  direction  or  the  other.  The  road  to 
world  order  will  stUl  be  a  long  and  hard 
one,  but  since  the  short  cuts  do  not  lead 
anywhere  we  have  no  choice  but  to  take  It. 
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THE  1954  HYDROGEN  BOMB  TEST 
STILL  TAKING  DEVASTATING 
TOLL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1954 
hydrogen  bomb  test  at  Bikini  atoll  is  still 
taking  its  devasting  toll  20  years  later. 
Today's  New  York  Times  carries  a  dis- 
turbing story  by  its  well-known  science 
editor,  Walter  Sullivan,  relating  some  of 
the  medical  complications  that  have  be- 
fallen those  residents  of  RogUap  Island 
who  were  125  miles  away  from  the  blast 
site. 

The  two  latest  victims  will  be  entering 
the  hospital  to  have  surgery  for  a  thyroid 
condition  that  is  potentially  cancerous. 
One  of  these  victims  was  in  the  womb 
at  the  time  of  the  blast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  I  have  been  working  and  organizing 
for  a  complete  test  ban  treaty  and  for 
nuclear  disarmament.  If  there  was  any 
one  item  that  could  make  us  all  see  the 
folly  of  the  continued  arms  race,  It  is  this 
article. 

I  now  insert  the  sulicle  into  the  Rec- 
ord and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3, 1974] 

Radiation  From  H-Tkst  in   1954 

Still  Taking  Toll 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

On  March  1, 1964,  a  hydrogen  bomb  explod- 
ing at  Bikini  Atoll  cast  a  cloud  of  radioactive 
coral  dust  that  later  rained  down  imex- 
pectedly  on  Islands  far  downwind  as  well  as 
on  a  Japanese  fishing  boat. 

This  week  two  more  natives  of  Rongelap 
Island,  125  miles  from  the  site  of  the  blast, 
will  be  operated  on  for  thyroid  abnormalities. 
One  was  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  time 
of  the  test  explosion. 

The  svirgery  will  bring  to  25,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  of  that  Island  who  have  under- 
gone such  treatment  during  the  Intervening 
20  years.  Apart  from  those  conceived  but  not 
yet  born,  there  were  89  on  the  Island  when 
the  radioactive  debris  fell  there. 

TKTROm    NODULES 

Since  then  one  has  died  of  leukemia.  Of 
the  17  who  were  less  than  10  years  old  at  the 
time,  all  but  two  have  developed  nodtiles  01 
tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  two  cases 
the  thyroid  failed  to  function  entirely  and 
the  growth  of  the  children  was  stunted.  Now, 
because  of  treatment  with  artificial  thyroid 
hormones,  the  children's  normal  growth  has 
resumed. 

In  the  course  of  the  followup  medical  pro- 
gram, fovu-  operations  revealed  cancerous 
tumors  of  the  thyroid,  one  in  a  resident  of 
another  Island,  Rongerik,  where  the  exposure 
to  radiation  was  considerably  less. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Conard,  head  of 
the  medical  team  tliat  has  visited  the  Island 
periodically  over  the  last  20  years,  the  Ron- 
gerik case  may  be  one  of  the  small  number 
of  thyroid  tumors  that  occur  naturally. 

The  results  of  his  most  recent  visit  and  the 
continuing  need  for  surgical  treatment  were 
reported  by  the  Friends  of  Micronesia,  an 
organization  based  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Dr. 
Conrad,  reached  by  telephone  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  near  Upton,  L.  I., 
where  he  Is  based,  confirmed  the  report. 

ISLANDERS  NOW  SATE 

Althou^  the  atolls  of  Bikini  and  Eniwetok, 
where  the  nuclear  tests  took  place,  are  no 
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longer  dangerously  radioactive,  It  is  still 
unsafe  to  eat  coconut  crabs  from  the  north 
end  of  Rongelap.  Dr.  Conrad  said  that  ap- 
parently the  crabs  eat  their  sheUs,  thus  per- 
petuating a  relatively  high  level  of  such  sub- 
stances as  strontivmi  90. 

The  latter  Is  chemically  enough  like  cal- 
cium that  It  becomes  incorporated  into  shell 
or  bone  through  the  same  biological  process 
as  calcium  does. 

The  thyroid  surgery  wUl  be  performed  at 
Cleveland  Metropolitan  General  Hospital  in 
Ohio.  Dr.  Conrad  said.  A  third  case  uncovered 
by  the  screening  program,  a  woman  now  46 
years  old,  who  moved  to  the  island  aiter  the 
blast,  will  also  be  treated  surgically. 

The  woman  was  part  of  a  "control"  group 
of  Islanders  not  exposed  to  the  original  fall- 
out who  therefore  cotild  serve  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  effects  of  exposure. 

Examination  of  the  woman  a  few  weeks  ago 
disclosed  thyroid  nodules  that  in  a  normal 
population  usually  prove  harmless.  WhUe 
hers  do  not  appear  to  be  cancerous.  Dr.  Con- 
rad said,  they  are  being  removed  as  a  pre- 
caution. 

HIGH    INCroENCE   FOUND 

This  Is  the  second  occurrence  of  such 
nodules  among  members  of  the  control  group. 

Nearly  28  per  cent  of  those  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  original  radiation  have  developed 
nodules  or  tumors,  in  contrast  to  an  average 
Incidence  of  3  to  4  per  cent  among  Americans, 
Dr.  Conrad  said. 

In  addition,  during  the  first  five  years  after 
exposure  the  rate  of  miscarriages  among  the 
Rongelap  women  was  also  higher,  but  it  has 
returned  to  normal,  he  said. 

Two  other  groups  were  accidentally  ex- 
posed to  the  radiation:  23  Japanese  fisher- 
men, one  of  whom  later  died,  and  28  Ameri- 
can military  personnel.  The  fishermen  were 
aboard  a  vessel  that  was  less  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  site  of  the  explosion. 

The  Americans,  on  Rongerik,  30  mUes  east 
of  Rongelap,  received  a  dose  of  only  60  rads 
(the  rad  being  a  unit  of  radiation  exposure) , 
whereas  the  people  on  Rongelap  sustained 
175  rads.  Follow-up  results  on  the  Americans 
have  apparently  not  been  published. 

Because  in  its  chemical  function  the  thy- 
roid gland  picks  up  iodine,  the  radioactive 
Isotope  iodine  131  Is  suspected  as  a  cause  of 
the  thyroid  effect.  The  development  of 
nodules  by  someone  who  was  In  the  womb 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion  could  mean  that 
Iodine  131  crossed  through  the  placenta. 
However,  Dr.  Conrad  pointed  out  that  the 
mother  and  the  unborn  child  were  also  ex- 
posed to  penetrating  ganuna  rays,  which 
covUd  have  played  a  role. 

Dr.  Conard  said  that  in  his  two  decades 
of  regular  visits  he  has  found  the  islanders 
to  be  generally  cooperative  and  that  he  has 
come  to  regard  them  as  friends.  However, 
their  experience  has  affected  not  only  their 
health,  he  said,  but  also  their  way  of  life. 

The  United  States  gave  the  islanders  $950.- 
000  in  1962  as  compensation,  but  most  of  the 
money  has  been  spent.  Native  industries  have 
reportedly  withered,  and  now  the  islanders 
are  seeking  more  money.  Dr.  Conrad  said  he 
hoped  that  any  further  compensation  would 
be  Incorporated  into  a  trust  fund  for  long- 
term  benefit. 

Agitation  against  the  medical  fc^low-up 
program  Included  the  assertion  that  the 
esposxire  had  been  intentional  so  that  the 
Islanders  could  be  used  as  guinea  pigs. 

However,  Dr.  Conrad  said  an  Independent 
medical  team  consisting  of  two  Japanese,  a 
Briton  and  an  American  was  appointed  by 
the  native  legislature — the  Congress  of  Ml- 
croneela — and  that  that  step  had  helped  end 
such  contentions. 

With  both  island  test  sites — Bikini  and 
Eniwetok — now  considered  fit  for  habitation. 
Dr.  Conrad  said,  three  families  have  moved 
back  to  Bikini  and  40  homes  have  been  built 
tEere  for  the  retximees.  On  Eniwetok  the 
villages  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  before  anyone 
can  return,  he  said. 
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DISCREPANCIES  IN  TAX 
SENTENCINQS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


EVASION 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESH 


rATTVES 


Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some- 
time, I  have  been  concerned  about  the 

tration  of 

e  conflicts 

erse  routes 

y  often  be 

his  counsel. 

e  taxpayer 


confusing  and  varied  adm: 
our  Nation's  tax  laws  and 
which  are  created  by  the 
of  judicial  appetJ  which 
selected  by  the  taxpayer  an 

Under  present  law,  after 
has  exhausted  his  appeal  rights  within 
the  IKS  bureaucracy,  he  m$y  carry  his 
case  to  court.  If  he  chooses  not  to  pay 
the  contested  sum,  he  can!  go  to  Tax 
Court.  The  Tax  Court  was  onslnally  es- 
tablished in  1942  and  consisti  of  16  judg- 
es who  serve  15-year  terms  en  oflBce.  The 
Tax  Court  has  national  Jurisdiction. 
FYom  it,  appeals  go  to  the  ill  U.S.  circuit 
courts  of  appeal.  The  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  court  of  the  judicial  circuit 
that  covers  the  geographical  area  where 
the  corporation  or  indivldufil  taxpayer 
has  his  principal  place  of  buflness  or  re- 
sidence. Depending  on  the  dacislon  of  an 
area's  circuit  court  and  thd  action— or 
nonaction — by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
tax  laws  of  the  Nation  mai  vary  con- 
siderably from  court  to  court  and  region 
to  region.  J 

There  Is  an  alternative  juqicial  appeal 
route.  If  a  taxpayer  pays  tie  proposed 
deficiency,  he  may  then  filfc  for  a  re- 
fund either  In  a  district  court  or  In  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  great  spportunity 
for  conflicting  tax  law  optaion  at  any 
given  time.  It  may  be  wise  to  consider  a 
change  in  the  tax  Judicial  structure — 
which  would  make  the  sam^  law  apply 
equally  to  all  citizens  and  ^i^hlch  would 
prevent  tax  forum  shopping. , 

Although  the  Agnew  precedent  has 
substantially  mutilated  the  use  of  fear 
of  prison  as  a  deterrent  to  iax  evasion, 
there  Is  earlier  evidence  that'  cases  could 
be  moved  to  courts  of  light  sentence. 
The  District  Court  for  Northern  Ala- 
bama, for  example,  sentenced  over  10 
times  as  many  tax  evaders  14  the  period 
between  fiscal  years  1946  alid  1973,  as 
the  Federal  District  Courts!  of  Middle 
and  Southern  Alabama.  In  tlie  Northern 
Alabama  District,  only  9.5  percent  went 
to  prison,  while  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
em  Alabama  Districts,  nearly  50  percent 
were  imprisoned.  There  is  more  than  a 
casual  relationship  between  fase  volimie 
and  light  sentence.  i 

There  is  an  incredible  v^atlon  In 
the  sentencing  practices  throughout  the 
Nation  for  tax  evasion  and  rdlated  cases. 
It  Is  incomprehensible  that  ti  person  in 
the  Western  Judicial  District  of  Vir- 
ginia has  about  one-seventeenth  the 
chance  of  serving  a  prison  sentence  su  a 
resident  of  the  Western  Judi<jial  District 
of  Washington.  I  would  [hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
or  other  offices  would  work  pfor  an  Im- 
proved imlformity  in  the  trfeatment  of 
tax  evasion  cases.  [ 

Following  Is  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived on  this  issue  from  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Service  Commissioner  Donald  C. 
Alexander  along  with  a  record  of  sen- 
tences and  confinements  for  tax  evasion 
for  the  period  between  fiscal  years  1946 
and  1973: 

Commissioner, 
Imttxnal  RrVE14-|7X  Sebvicx, 
WasMnffton,  D.C.,  April  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Chaxlxs  A.  Vamik, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Vanik:  Youi  M:arcb  1  Inquiry  to 
then  Asalst&nt  Secretary  Morgan,  requesting 
statistical  data  on  Indictments  and  sentenc- 
ing practices  In  Income  tax  evasion  and  re- 
lated cases,  was  forwarded  to  the  Service  for 
reply. 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  the  following 
charts  which  contain  the  types  of  informa- 
tion you  requested: 

Number  of  Indictments  and  Informations 
In  Tax  Evasion  and  Related  Cases  for  each 
of  the  Fiscal  Years  1964  through  Fiscal  Year 
1973,  IncluslTe. 

Sentencing  Practices  by  Judicial  Circuits 
and  Districts  for  the  period,  Fiscal  Year  1946 
through  Fiscal  Year  1973,  Inclusive. 

We  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with 
any  other  data  needed  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  enclosed  charts. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  C.  Alezawoxs. 
Enclosures. 
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INDICTMENTS  AND  INFORMATIONS  IN  TAX  EVASION  AND 
RELATED  CASES.  FISCAL  YEARS  1964-73 


Rscal  yur 


Income  and 
miscellaneous 

cases    Wagering 


Total 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Grand  total.. 


679 
823 
767 
677 
652 
631 
891 
952 
1.074 
1.176 


898 

1.096 

893 

665 

374 
18 
33 
4 
11 
10 


1,577 

1,919 

1,660 

1,342 

1,026 

649 

924 

956 

1,085 

1.186 


8,322         4,002      12.324 


SENTENCING  PRACTICES  BY  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS  AND 
DISTRICTS  IN  TAX  EVASION  AND  RELATED  CASES.  RSCAL 
YEARS  1946-73 


Circuit  and  district 


Total         Number 
sentenced    imprisoned 


Percent 
to  prison 


29  38.7 

274  54.8 

16  40. 0 

36  40.9 


l*t  circuit 703               355 

Maine 75 

Massachusetts 500 

New  Hampshire 40 

Rhode  Island 88 

2d  circuit 2.567              8SS 

Connecticut 280               126 

New  Yorfc: 

Northern 322 

Eastern 704 

Southern. 1.021 

Western 212 

Vermont 28 

3d  circuit. 1,610              483^ 

Delaware 66                23 

Pennsylvinu: 

Eastern. 474 

MIdlle 518 

Western.. 236 

New  Jersey 3I6 

4th  circuit 1,331               487~ 

Maryland 353              228 


50.5 


33.3 


45.0 


42  13,0 

249  35. 4 

408  40.9 

21  9.9 

9  32.1 


30.0 


34.8 


137  28.9 

161  3L 1 

74  31.4 

88  27.8 


36.6 


59.5 


Circuit  and  district 
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ToUl 
sentenced 


Numt>er 
Imprisoned 


NortkCarolini: 

EBIkm 61 

Middle 107 

Western.. 145 

South  Carolina 

Eastern 149 

Western 9 

Virginia: 

Eastern 243 

Western 55 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 128 

Southern 51 

5th  circuit 2,168 

Alabama: 

Northern 200 

Middle 18 

Southern 12 

Florida: 

Northern.. 25 

Middle 91 

Southern 413 

Georgia: 

Northern 301 

Middle 29 

Southern 40 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 193 

Western 51 

Mississippi: 

Nortnem U 

Southern 116 

Texas: 

Northern 267 

Eastern 58 

Southern.. 112 

Western 231 

6th  circuit 1,533 

Kentucicy: 

Eastern 26 

Western 199 

Michigan: 

Eastern. 37S 

Western... ....  46 

Ohio: 

Northern 379 

Southern. 297 

Tennessee: 

Eastern .........  48 

Middle 120 

Western 43 

7th  circuit 1,317 

Illinois: 

Northern 548 

Eastern 6S 

Southern .  208 

Indiana: 

Northern.. 60 

Southern. ....  2S2 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern............  181 

Western 23 

Sthcircutt 1,360 

Arkansas: 

Eastern 68 

Western IS 

Iowa: 

Northern.. 49 

Southern . 106 

Minnesota 271 

Missouri: 

Eastern 281 

Western 271 

Nebraska 191 

North  OakoU 63 

South  Dal(ota 44 

SthdicuH 2,345 

Alaslia 29 

Arirona 10« 

CalKomia: 

Norttiem ..  367 

Sotitbara SM 

Central 225 

Eastern 301 

Hawaii 80 

Idaho .......  79 

Montan«„ H 

Nevada 77 

0«f»n 231 

Washindon: 

Eastern 71 

Western 197 

lOtJidfCBll 734 

Colorado 157 

Kansas. 188 

New  Mexico 79 


8 

40 
32 

S3 
3 

84 

3 

23 
13 


711 


19 
10 
5 

13 

51 

213 

40 
8 
8 

66 
9 

6 
21 

101 
30 
54 

57 


595 


12 
129 

74 
17 

136 

96 

33 
62 

36 


653 


312 
26 

40 

42 
138 

79 
16 


438 


20 
4 

13 
70 
73 

186 
99 

18 
15 

0 


1,052 


11 
54 

208 

152 

76 

88 

47 
21 
IS 
25 
U7 

51 
167 


309 


100 
58 
45 


Percent 
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46.2 
64.8 

19.7 
37.0 

35.9 
32.3 

68.8 
51.7 
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49.6 


56.9 
40.0 
19.2 
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59.5 

43.6 
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38.6 


29.4 

25.0 

26.5 
66.0 
26.9 

66.2 

36.5 

9.4 

23.8 
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37.9 
51.9 
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29.9 
33.8 
29.2 
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26.6 
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32.5 
57.6 
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84.8 


42.1 


63.7 
30.9 
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Ciicuit  and  district 


sente'-ced     imprroSid      to  prison      tudC  for  a  Job  WCll  done 


Jose  show  our  appreciation  and  grati-      MIZELL'S  NEWSLETTER  FOR  MAY 


Oltlahoma: 

Northern 41 

Eastern 15 

Western 104 

Utah 107 

Wyoming *» 

Diitrict  of  Columliia 32_ 

U.S.  total 15,700 


19 

46.3 

5 

33.3 

16 

15.4 

51 

47.7 

15 

34.9 

16 
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TONY  TURTURICI  IS  NAMED  PUBLIC 
WORKS  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recognize  the  achievement  of 
Tony  Turturici  who  will  receive  this 
year's  Public  Works  Man  of  the  Year 
award  in  San  Jose  this  Jime  13. 

Tony  Turturici  deserves  this  award  as 
few  other  public  works  directors  in  this 
country  do.  TOny  first  came  to  work  for 
the  city  of  San  Jose  in  1951.  Since  that 
time  he  has  seen  the  city  grow  from  a 
small,  somewhat  rural  community  to 
the  thriving  metropolitan  area  that  it 
is  today.  As  always,  growth  brings  prob- 
lems along  with  benefits.  Tony  has  been 
there  throughout  to  try  to  meet  these 
problems.  His  many  efforts  are  really  too 
numerous  to  list,  but  his  participation  in 
water  quality  control  with  the  task  force 
on  clean  water  for  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Cities  and  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Regional  Water  Quality  Control 
Board,  among  numerous  other  groups, 
cannot  go  unmentioned. 

Just  recently,  Tony  has  helped  with 
the  planning  of  27  neighborhood  parks 
and  sport  fields  and  the  Police  Athletic 
League  sports  complex.  He  has  also  been 
instrumental  in  planning  the  new  main 
library  in  San  Jose,  along  with  six 
branch  libnules.  Under  his  guidance, 
plans  have  been  prepared  to  improve 
lighting  throughout  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
and  to  improve  city  street  signs. 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  environmen- 
tally sound  sewage  disposal  for  the  city 
San  Jose  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  fact, 
all  his  many  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  enhancing  the  San  Jose  area — 
toward  making  it  a  better  and  healthier 
place  to  live  for  all  its  citizens. 

How  many  of  us  ever  give  a  thought 
to  the  tremendous  work  and  dedication 
that  goes  into  the  planning  of  services 
that  we  use  every  day  of  our  lives — 
services  like  proper  sewage  disposal, 
readable  street  signs,  eflQclently  designed 
fire  stations?  I  am  afraid  that  the  an- 
swer is  that  very  few  of  us  think  about 
these  things.  In  fact,  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  it  because  a  talented  and 
dedicated  Public  Works  Director  Tony 
Turturici  has  already  taken  care  of  the 
problems. 

So,  I  am  delighted  that,  after  all  his 
Important  efforts  over  so  many  years, 
Tony  is  being  honored  this  June.  It  is 
certainly  about  time  that  all  of  us  in  Ssm 


SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION  LIST 
TO  BE  ABOLISHED  BY  EXECUTIVE 
ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  happy  to  leam  that  the 
Attorney  General's  list  of  subversive  or- 
ganizations is  to  be  abolished  by  Execu- 
tive order.  One  does  not  know  if  this 
means:  First,  our  leaders  no  longer  feel 
that  there  are  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions within  our  country  who  would  over- 
throw our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment; second,  the  list  was  detrimen- 
tal to  detente  and  our  new  Communist 
business  partners ;  or  and  third,  whether 
the  Constitution  has  already  been  sacked. 

I  include  a  related  newsclipping  at  this 
point : 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
June  2, 1974] 

Subversives  Listing  To  End 

(By  Margaret  Gentry) 

President  Nlzon  plans  to  abolish  the  at- 
torney general's  list  of  so-caUed  subversive 
organizations,  a  product  of  the  19608  Bed 
scare  era,  administration  soiirces  say. 

The  White  House  has  drafted  an  executive 
order  which  would  do  away  with  the  list 
and  Nixon  plans  to  sign  It,  the  sources  report. 

Atty.  Oen.  WUllam  B.  Saxbe  recommended 
the  move,  after  reviving  a  review  of  the  list 
Initiated  l>y  former  Atty.  Oen.  Elliot  L. 
Richardson. 

"The  list  ts  Irrelevant  and  legally  we're  In 
a  bind  on  It,"  a  White  House  official  said. 
An  offlclal  of  the  deijartment's  criminal  divi- 
sion has  called  It  "absolutely  worthless." 

In  1947  President  Truman  ordered  the  de- 
partment to  maintain  a  list  of  "totalitarian, 
fascist,  Communist  or  subversive"  organiza- 
tions as  a  tool  for  screening  applicants  for 
government  Jobs. 

Pour  years  later,  the  Supreme  Covirt  ruled 
no  group  could  be  placed  on  the  list  without 
a  hearing.  Later  court  decisions  blocked  the 
government  from  refiislng  to  hire  an  appli- 
cant solely  because  of  his  membership  In  one 
of  the  questionable  group. 

The  list  dropped  Into  obscurity  after  the 
Red  scare  subsided. 

Nevertheless,  some  300  organizations  of- 
ficially are  still  labeled  subversive.  Only 
about  20  still  exist. 

The  list  Includes  the  Communist  Party 
USA,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  such  other 
groups  as  the  National  Blue  Star  Mothers  of 
America  and  the  Committee  to  Uphold  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

The  militant  groups  of  recent  years  were 
never  added  to  the  offlclaJ  listing.  Th«  FBI 
and  other  government  agencies  have  con- 
ducted surveUlance  operations  against  those 
groups  without  formally  declaring  them  sub- 
versive. The  FBI  refuses  to  disclose  its  policies 
and  procedures  for  placing  an  organization 
and  Its  members  under  survelUance. 

Nixon  tried  to  revive  the  list  three  years 
ago  by  Instructing  the  highly  paid  but  un- 
productive Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  monitor  and  update  It.  Congress 
opposed  the  move  and  cut  off  an  funds  for 
the  board,  which  went  out  of  business  In 
1973. 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  SpesJter,  I  have  re- 
cently sent  my  constituents  a  newsletter 
reporting  on  legislative  topics  of  interest 
to  them  with  which  the  House  has  dealt 
during  the  month  of  May.  Keeping  our 
constituents  informed  of  our  actions  on 
their  behstlf  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant jobs  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
substance  of  my  newsletter. 

My  newsletter  for  the  month  of  May 
1974  follows: 

MT7XI.I.  NKWS 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
busy  In  recent  weeks  with  a  variety  of  legis- 
lative Issues,  and  I  wanted  to  talce  this 
means  to  Inform  you  of  action  taken  on 
matters  of  Interest  to  you. 

BLUX  ridge 

I  have  received  many  letters  regarding  the 
status  of  the  proposed  Blue  Ridge  Power 
Project,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on 
Tuesday,  May  28,  the  Senate  passed  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  19  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  I 
Introduced  In  the  House,  authorizing  a  study 
of  the  New  River  In  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia for  possible  future  Inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  am 
pleased  that  hearings  on  my  bill  have  been 
scheduled  for  June  3  by  the  National  Parka 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
chaired  by  Representative  Roy  A.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  project  is  of  du- 
bious economic  value  nnA  would  destroy  val- 
uable recreational,  biological  and  historic  re- 
source* unnecessarily.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  progress  of  our  efforts  to  date, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  many  citizens  of 
the  6th  Congressional  District  for  the  active 
Interest  they  have  taken  In  this  Issue.  Along 
with  other  North  Carolinians  whom  I  have 
invited,  I  will  be  testifying  before  Represen- 
tative Taylor's  sulscommlttee  and  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  push  for  favorable  con- 
sideration of  my  bill  by  the  full  House  aa 
soon  as  possible. 

BUSIKO 

After  Senate  action  on  the  education  bill. 
I  stated  that  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  measure  did  not  In- 
clude the  House  language  permitting  the  re- 
opening of  previously  decided  court  cases  re- 
garding the  forced  busing  of  children  to 
achieve  racial  iaalance  In  our  schools.  I  am 
in  agreement  with  most  Americans  and  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  6th  Congres- 
sional District  that  fOTced  busing  Is  harm- 
ful to  the  educational  process  and  has  cre- 
ated administrative  chaos  in  our  schools.  It 
Is  obvious  also  that  the  policing  of  busing 
undermines  public  support  of  our  schools. 
Those  of  us  In  the  House  who  oppose  bus- 
ing have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  settle  the  issue 
once  and  for  all,  but  the  amendment  process 
Is  long  and  arduous.  Thus,  we  are  also  work- 
ing hard  to  Insure  that  the  House  Instructs 
Its  Conferees,  who  will  negotiate  with  the 
Senate  on  the  education  bill,  to  Insist  that 
the  House  language  Is  retained  In  the  final 
blU.  Congress  has  both  the  authority  and 
the  responsibility  to  end  Illogical  and  self- 
defeating  poUcy  before  It  destroys  the  best 
public  educational  system  yet  produced  by 
any  nation. 

HIOHWATS 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  dtlzens  of 
the  5th  District  is  the  traffic  load  on  some  of 
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our  Federal  highways.  BeceaUy  I  met  with 
North  Carolina  Secretary  of!  TranaportaUon 
Bruce  Lentz  and  the  NorttJ  Carolina  Con- 
gressional E>elegatlon  to  discuss  poaslble  rem- 
edies for  an  Inadequately  designated  anJ 
funded  Federal-Aid  Primary-  System  In  the 
Stat©.  As  a  result  of  our  meeting,  the  dele- 
gation has  written  U3.  Seciietary  of  Trans- 
portaUon  Claude  S.  Brtnegw  emphasizing 
our  beUef  that  the  402  miles  of  highway  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  under  the  new 
Priority  Primary  Routes  pOogram  "should 
represent  the  absolute  minimum  of  Priority 
Primary  Route  mileage  aU(>tted  to  North 
CaroUna."  Included  In  the  proposed  mUeage 
In  North  Carolina  are  the  J-W  bypass  at 
Wlnston-Salem,  V3.  53  bet^sreen  Wlnaton- 
Salem.  VS.  62  between  WlnJton-Salem  and 
I^xington.  and  0.8.  311  betiroen  Winston- 
Salem  and  US,  220 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

never  be  built.  It  appears  the  Army  has 
concocted  an  accounting  scheme  devised 
to  deceive  Congress  and  the  public  on 
the  terribly  high  cost  overruns  that  have 
occurred  on  the  Safeguard  program. 

The  Army  would  like  to  blame  Con- 
gress and  the  signing  of  the  ABM  treaty 
for  these  cost  overruns  and  have  so  mud- 
dled the  waters  that  It  Is  Impossible  to 
completely  assess  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  Army's  foul-up. 
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WEEKLY  ENERGY  REPORT  EDITOR 
LISTS  WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  H  R 
11500 


COST  OVERRUNS  Ol^  ABM'S 

HON.  LES  ASljlN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  ]^974 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  has 
juggled  Its  book.-,  making  it  Impossible  to 
determine  the  true  cause  of  nearly  $1.3 
billion  in  cost  overruns  on  tee  Safeguard 
anti-balllstlc-missile  system  (ABM).  I 
am  releasing  a  General  Accounting  Office 
report  which  outlines  the  problems  in  de- 
termining the  true  cause  ol  these  over- 
runs. I 

I  believe  that  the  Army  has  violated 
Pentagon  rules  In  identif  yin*  the  cause  of 
costs  and  may  have  conscioiily  concealed 
part  of  these  cost  overruns.  T 

A  $1.3  billion  cost  overrun  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original  May  1969 
planning  estimate  for  a  t^o-slte  ABM 
and  a  current  one-site  systefci  near  com- 
pleUon  in  Great  Palls.  N.  Dak.  According 
to  GAO   the   two  ABM  sites   will   cost 


3M  site  will 

lie  to  deter- 

irruns  on  a 

it  never 


$4,185  billion.  Today  one 
cost  $5,403  blUIon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Impossi 
mine  the  extent  of  cost  o. 

one-site  ABM  as  the  Army  cl, ,  .„^^,^, 

developed  a  one-site  ABM  estimate.  Only 
a  two-site  estimate  was  developed  by  the 
Army  in  1969  when  the  A^M  program 
was  first  proposed  to  Congress. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Army  to  take 
the  original  cost  estimate  foi*  two  sites  or 
$4.19  bmion  divided  by  half  j$2.09  billion 
and  claim  any  cost  Increasd  above  that 
amount  should  be  labeled  a  post  overrun. 
Such  a  calculation  would  b0  too  rough 
and  would  not  properly  allocjate  the  cost 
of  research  development  fo^  the  entire 
ABM. 

Army  records  are  apparently  incom- 
plete or  nonexistent  making  it  Impossible 
for  GAO  Investigators  to  pi-eclsely  de- 
termine the  reason  for  the  coft  Increases 
The  ABM  program  was  limited  by  the 
SALT  I  agreemeit  to  two  sit0s  and  sub- 
sequently Congress  decided  to  cancel  an 
ABM  site  planned  for  construction  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Before  the  signing  of  the  tteaty  ABM 
costs  contained  In  quarterly'  reports  to 
Congress  were  based  on  a  fotir-slte  sys- 
tem. When  the  three  sites  werrthen  can- 
celed the  Army  continued  to  iiiclude  in  Its 
cost  estimates  Increases  associated  with 
the  three  sites  even  though   hey  would 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

V  OF   CILTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  concise 
form  the  editor  of  Weekly  Energy  Report 
In  his  Jime  3  issue  lists  why  the  bill  HH. 
11500,  which  would  cut  the  Nation's  coal 
supply  by  up  to  one-third,  is  unaccepta- 
ble by  the  administration.  Eleven  rea- 
sons are  listed  as  follows: 

ngiEKIM    REQtJIRIMXNTS 

The  Interim  compliance  requirements  of 
the  bill  during  the  period  from  Its  enactment 
untU  permanent  standards  are  established 
are  considered  unworkable.  The  requirements 
would  prevent  opening  new  mines  and  bring 
existing  mining  to  a  halt  because  adequate 
time  Is  not  allowed  for  specifying  Interim  re- 
quirements, says  the  Administration. 

DESIGNATINO     LANDS     UNStnTABLK    FOE     MINING 

The  bill  appears  to  create  a  general  pre- 
sumption that  aU  lands  are  unsuitable  for 
mining  unless  the  contrary  case  is  Justified 
In  accordance  with  burdensome  and  time- 
consuming  procediu^s. 

SURFACE    STTBSIDBNCE    OF    TTNDKBOOTTND    MININQ 

Rigid  and  iinreaUstlc  requirements  for  con- 
trol of  surface  subsidence  could  prevent  the 
mining  of  17  to  117  million  tons  of  coal  In 

laCLUSION    OF    8OTFACK    MINTNG    IN    NATIONAL 
FOBXST8 

Coal  could  not  be  mined  In  national  forest 
laaids  even  when  the  beet  application  of  mul- 
tiple use  principles  demonstrated  that  such 
mining  was  the  best  use  of  the  lands. 

PERTOBMANCB    CRITIIHIA 

The  bill's  provision  with  respect  to  main- 
tenance of  hydrologlcal  balance,  mining  on 
steep  slopes,  and  returning  lands  to  "ap- 
proximate original  contour"  would  amount 
to  an  outright  prohibition  of  mining  In  some 
areas  a«d  an  adverse  Impact  on  production 
In  others  (e.g.,  provisions  relating  to  moun- 
talntop  mining,  thick  seams  and  spoU  on  the 
down  slope  would  result  in  a  production  loss 
of  up  to  69  million  tons  In  1976. 

StTRFACE    OWNER    PROVISIONS 

The  bill  In  effect  would  provide  a  new  right 
to  surface  owners  of  lands  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  subsurface  rights. 

PERMIT   APPLICATION    DATA 

Extensive  data  required  by  the  permit  ap- 
plicant woiUd  adversely  affect  smaU  operators 
who  mined  34  million  tons  In  1972. 

RRCLAMATION  OF  PAST   MINTO   LAND 

The  bUl  would  result  In  charges  to  cur- 
rent consumers  of  coal  for  correcting  past 
practices.  First  priority  must  be  given  to  re- 
claiming land  associated  with  current  sur- 
face mining. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NON-COAL-MINK  ENYIRONMENTAl 
IMPACT   CONTROL 

Non-coal  mine  regulations  should  be  in. 
eluded  only  in  conjunction  with  a  full  non- 
coal  regiilatory  program  and  not  be  Included 
In  coal  surface  mine  legislation. 

CITIZEN    SITITS 

The  blU  would  go  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
citizen  suit  provision  presently  in  other  en- 
vlronmental  laws;  it  could  subject  operators, 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  State  regula- 
tory  authorities  to  serious  risk  of  undue  har- 
rassment.  This  coiild  result  in  the  frustrating 
Implementation  of  the  Act  and  prevent  the 
needed  Increase  In  coal  production. 

MINING    AND    MINIRAL    RCSXARCH    CINTEBS 

The  bUl  would  authorize  establishment  of 
mining  and  mineral  research  centers  in  a 
manner  which  would  fragment  and  under- 
mine  current  research  efforts  and  priorities. 
(A  bill  passed  by  the  92nd  Congress  contain- 
ing similar  provisions  was  vetoed  bv  tha 
President.) 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment of  my  financial  assets  and  sources 
of  Income 

The  information  given  follows  the  form 
of  the  official  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment required  by  rule  XLIV  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Including  both 
the  public  and  nonpublic  portions  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a  complete 
statement  of  my  securities  holdings  and 
their  value,  some  of  which  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  in  the  official  state- 
ment. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  a 
statement  of  Federal  and  State— Indi- 
ana— income  taxes  paid  by  me  during  tax 
year  1973: 

Financial  Statimrnt  or  Congressman 
John  Bradrmab 

1.  Securities  Holdings:  (Value  as  of 
M«y  20.  1974). 

279  shares  Mass.  In  v.  Trust $2,926.71 

25  shares  General  Motors i,  isa.  25 

60  shares  Advanced  Ross 166!  00 

200  shares  Sea  Containers I     3, 328. 00 

60  shares  Union  Carbide I    1,992.00 

BO  shares  Xerox  Corp 5' 650  00 

6000  AT&T  8%  of  200  bonds 6!  06?!  20 

2.  Inoome  from  professional  organlMtlons- 
None. 

3.  Income  from  a  single  source  exceeding 
$5,000,  including  salary:  None. 

4.  Capital  gains  from  a  single  source  ex- 
ceeding $5,000:  None. 

6.  Reimbursement  for  expendltxires  from  a 
single  soiirce  exceeding  $1,000:  None. 

6.  Sources  of  honoraria  aggregating  $300 
or  more  from  a  single  source  (1973) :  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Imported  Steel;  Task  Force 
on  Continuing  Education  (Univ.  of  Notw 
Dame);  University  of  Southern  California 
Andnis  Center;  Brookings  Institution;  Hood 
CoUege;  Memphis  State  University;  Ball  State 
University;  NBC  Today  Show:  American  Or- 
thopeychiatrlc  Association;  Order  of  Ahepa. 
Pennsylvania  Chapter:  University  of  South- 
em  California  School  Superintendents  Assn.; 
National  School  Boards  Assn.;  Committee  of 
the  States;  Amherst  CoUege.  Total:  $8,485.00. 

7.  Unsecured       Indebtedness       excelling 
$10,000:  None.  f^^woi"* 
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8.  Federal     Income     Taxes     paid,     1978: 
$8,267.04. 

9.  Indiana     Income     Taxes     paid,     1073: 
$1,268.86. 


THE  NEW  ARMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF   LOtnSIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  latest  announcement, 
members  of  the  U.S.  Anny  are  no  longer 
to  be  classified  as  Americans,  but  rather 
groups,  mostly  Asian  or  Latin  in  origin 
broken  down  into  12  ethnic  minority 
groups,  mostly  Asian  or  Latin  in  origin 
and  "other." 

The  new  official  ethnic  designation  ap- 
parently Includes  Negro,  Mexican-Amer- 
ican, Puerto  Rican,  Cuban-American, 
Spanish-descent,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Korean,  Phillpplno,  Asian-American, 
Caucasian,  or  "other."  Apparently  the 
only  problem  Is  those  who  have  mixed 
parantages,  since  the  Army  also  reports 
that  those  who  do  not  Identify  with  one 
of  the  new  categories  or  who  refuse  to 
take  psui;  in  this  new  program  of  ethnic 
proportions  may  so  indicate. 

This  being  so,  some  may  give  as  their 
ethnic  designation  that  they  are  Amer- 
ican. 

I  Insert  a  related  newscllpping: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jime  1,  1974] 
Army  Adds  to  Ethnic  Listings 
(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 
Starting  today  more  than  23.000  soldiers 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  come  out  from  be- 
hind ethnic  anonymity. 

They  are  men  and  women  whose  Army 
records  list  them  as  "Other"  rather  than 
Caucasian  or  Negro. 

The  Army  says  It  Is  expanding  official 
ethnic  designations  to  cover  12  groups,  most- 
ly Asian  or  Latin  In  origin.  Also  Included 
are  American  Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts. 
Officials  estimate  these  groups  accoxmt  for 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  Army's  789,000  men 
and  women. 

"For  the  past  several  years,  everyone  In  the 
Army  has  been  pushed,  shoved  and  squeezed 
Into  one  of  three  racial  groupings — Negro. 
Caucasian  or  other,"  the  Army's  Command 
Information  Division  said  in  a  circular  to 
tbe  field. 

".  .  .  This  catch-all  classification  'other' 
oould  hinder  the  Army's  efforts  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  for  these  minority 
groups." 

The  Army  said  it  needs  more  detailed 
ethnic  data  to  check  on  whether  everybody 
gets  a  fair  break  In  promotions,  assignments, 
retention  and  separation. 

80  unit  commanders  were  instructed  to 
act  during  June  "to  properly  Identify  the 
ethnic  group  of  each  soldier,  and  this  wUl 
then  be  entered  on  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary personnel   rosters." 

The  new  official  designations  Include 
Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban- 
American,  Spanish  descent,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Korean.  Filipino,  and  Asian-Ameri- 
can. 

The  Army  said  soldiers  who  do  not  iden- 
tify with  one  of  the  new  categories,  or  who 
refuse  to  take  part,  may  so  Indicate  on 
the  forms. 

The  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marines  are  ex- 
pected to  foUow  suit  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  new  move  marks  a  turnabout  from  the 
•ftTly  19608  when  the  Defense  Department 
eradicated  aU  racial  and  ethnic  Identlflca- 
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tlons  from  military  personnel  records.  At 
that  time,  officials  said  such  identifications 
opened  the  way  to  possible  dlscrlmlnaton. 

In  another  development,  the  Army  has 
come  up  with  a  new  recruiting  theme :  "Join 
the  People  who've  Joined  the  Army." 

This  approach,  the  Army  said,  "wUl 
dramatize  personal  challenge,  pride  In  serv^ 
Ice  and  opportunity  to  grow  and  get  ahead." 

To  many  old  soldiers,  this  is  a  vast  Im- 
provement over  an  original  all-volunteer 
Army  recruiting  pitch  that  used  to  set  their 
teeth  on  edge:  "Today's  Army  wants  to  Join 
you." 

That  slogan  was  dropped  quietly  some 
time  ago  after  complaints  from  Army  pro- 
fessionals that  It  bad  too  much  of  a  hat-ln- 
hand  sound. 


THE  BOARD  OP  SELECTMEN  OF 
BROOKLINE,  MASS.,  CONDEMNS 
ARAB  TERRORISTS  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  attach  herewith  the  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
of  Brookline.  Mass.  at  their  meeting  on 
Monday,  May  20,  1974. 

This  moving  and  compelling  statement 
describes  in  a  graphic  way  the  fearful 
situation  which  the  Israelis  must  con- 
front on  a  dally  basis. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

HxsoLtrriON  bt  Brooklinz.  Mass.,  Board  of 
Sklbctmxn 

Whereas,  Arab  terrorist  groups  and  their 
affiliates  are  continuing  their  attacks  on  in- 
nocent children  and  adults  alike;  and 

Whereas,  said  barbarous  attacks  inevitably 
Invite  reprisals;  and 

Wheretks,  the  most  recent  barbarous  at- 
tack on  school  children  at  Maalot  Moehav  In 
Israel  Is  comparable  to  a  holocaust  and  has 
shocked  the  senslbUlUes  of  the  civilized 
world;  and 

Whereas,  Arab  terroirlsts  have  been  oper- 
ating and  continue  to  operate  from  bases  on 
the  soil  of  sovereign  nation  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  are  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  those  sovereign  nation  members; 
and 

Whereas,  said  terrorists  have  placed  their 
oamps  either  within,  or  directly  next  to,  re- 
fuge© camps  operated  on  the  sovereign  soil 
of  Arab  nations  and  thus  Invite  reprisals  on 
civilians;  and 

Whereas,  sovereign  Arab  nations  have  en- 
couraged, subsidized,  supported  terrorist 
bases  on  their  soil  and  have  taken  no  action 
to  eliminate  them;  and 

Whereas,  so  long  as  said  Arab  nations  fall 
to  eliminate  said  terrorist  activities  and  al- 
low numerous  Incursions  to  occur  on  Israeli 
soil  and  elsewhere  those  nations  are  not  fit 
or  capable  of  being  members  of  a  civilized 
national  community  or  of  maintaining  their 
sovereignty. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
United  States  of  America 

1.  Demand  that  those  nations  harboring, 
subsidizing,  encouraging  or  In  any  way  aid- 
ing or  abetting  terrorists  forthwith  cease 
aald  actlvitlee. 

2.  Introduce  a  resolution  In  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  Institution  of  sanctions  against 
nations  harboring,  subsidizing,  or  In  any  way 
aiding  or  abetting  terrorists. 

3.  withdraw  diplomatic  recognition  of  any 
nation  that  harbors,  subsidizes,  encourages 
or  in  any  way  aids  or  abets  terrorists. 
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4.  Refuse,  cancel  and  deny  all  aid  eco- 
nomic, military  or  moral  to  any  nation  that 
harbors,  subsidizes,  encourages,  or  In  any 
way  aids  or  abets  terrorists. 

6.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Membere  of  Congress  from 
this  Congressional  District. 

Robert  C.  Cochranx,  Jr. 

Sumner  Z.  Kaplan. 

Herbert  Abrams. 

Eleanor  Mtebson. 

Edward  Novakoit. 


INDIA  INVENTS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
EATING 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


or    NEW    TCRK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  re- 
cently India  exploded  its  first  atomic 
device,  terming  It  a  "peaceful  atomic 
explosion,"  whatever  that  is.  Using  the 
logic  so  unique  to  them  that  we  have 
become  accustomed  to,  India  promptly 
announced  that  it  was  as  vigorously  op- 
posed as  ever  before  to  military  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

Most  international  observers  Indicated 
that  this  new  fact  would  almost  imme- 
diately exacerbate  tensions  in  that  entire 
area  of  the  world.  Pakistan  already  Is 
exhibiting  signs  of  intense  imease.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  much  of  India's 
nuclear  work  has  been  aided  by  Canada, 
which,  in  response  to  India's  action,  has 
announced  the  suspension  and  review  of 
such  aid  programs.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Canada  supplied  the  most  crucial 
aid  by  training  India's  key  nuclear  scien- 
tists In  the  sixties.  There  were  taught  to 
build  a  nuclear  reactor  and  to  use  It  to 
make  Plutonium. 

I  for  one  have  little  faith  that  Tru- 
deau's  regime  is  doing  anything  more 
than  throwing  out  a  smoke  screen  be- 
cause of  the  hue  and  cry  over  India's 
atomic  test.  They  have  been  quite  selec- 
tive in  making  arms  and  military  assist- 
ance available.  In  the  name  of  morality 
and  peace  he  forbids  Canada  from  ship- 
ping any  military  material  to  Israel,  but 
he  finds  nothing  wrong  In  shipping  nu- 
clear equipment  and  material  to  India. 
Such  is  modem  morality  in  the  gaudy 
era  of  third  world  independence. 

India  Is  completely  free  of  formal 
treaty  restraints,  largely  because  that 
self-appointed  conscience  of  mankind 
has  refused  to  sign  the  landmark  1968 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  which  was  the 
world's  first  tentative  step  toward  trying 
to  curb  the  nuclear  beast  unchained  al- 
most 30  years  ago.  One  other  nuclear 
country  which  refused  to  sign  the  treaty 
is  France,  perhaps  America's  worst 
enemy.  France  has  been  aiding  India 
in  plsmnlng  fast-breeder  reactors,  which 
produce  more  weapons-grade  Plutonium 
than  they  consume. 

Some  of  the  other  consequences  which 
are  inevitable  now  include  the  creation  of 
new  rivalries.  Other  nations  will  now 
hasten  their  entry  Into  the  nuclear  club 
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because  of  India's  examp!  e.  India's  Ini- 
tiative will  make  It  much  easier  for  other 
nuclear-capable  nations  to  enter  the 
club.  In  effect,  the  heat  is  off  them. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  three  nuclear 
power  plants  In  India  have  been  In  part 
supplied  with  uranium  bj*  our  coimtry. 
We  therefore  have  htid  a  ^rect  hand  in 
bringing  India  into  the  nutlear  club  and 
these  programs  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
continued. ! 

Twenty-nine  coimtrles  have  thus  far 
refused  to  sign  the  nMiprollferatlon 
agreement.  Next  year  thalj  treaty  would 
have  been  up  for  full  reilew,  and  ob- 
servers had  hoped  that  many  nonsigners 
would  agree  to  the  treaty.] That  hope  is 
now  gone.  The  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments being  worked  on  m  the  United 
States  and  Russia  are  alsc  undermined 
by  India's  action.  j 

There  is  yet  another  aspict  of  this  sit- 
uation worthy  of  mention.  For  many 
years  now,  India  has  postured  and  posed 
as  the  "spokesman  of  the  Third  World," 
lecturing  the  rest  of  the  vorld,  partic- 
ularly the  West,  on  how  to  behave  In 
international  relations.  ;  India  has 
emerged  as  the  Prance  of  Asia,  hating 
and  opposing  the  United  States  while 
demanding  aid  and  understanding  from 
us. 

In  this  manner,  we  havie  underwrit- 
ten most  of  the  policy  mistakes  of  the  In- 
dian Government.  While  India  pursued 
foreign  imperialistic  adventures  of  her 
own,  she  came  to  the  United  States  for 
vast  food  shipments,  technical  aid,  mili- 
tary aid  and  foreign  policy  support. 

Meanwhile,  she  butchered  the  Assam 
hill  tribesmen.  Invaded  European  colo- 
nial possessions  on  the  Subcontinent, 
waged  aggressive  war  against  several 
other  nations  and  refused  4  fair  plebes- 
clte  In  Kashmir,  which  contiuns  an  over- 
whelmingly Moslem  population. 

Simultaneously,  India  to<ik  a  consist- 
ently pro-Soviet,  antl-AnJerican  line, 
taking  us  to  task  for  virtually  every  policy 
we  pursued.  Further,  riothlng  has 
changed.  Yet  we  were  continuing  to  poiu* 
food  and  dollars  Into  India,  for  which  we 
received  vilification 

India's  foreign  policy  reeks  of  hyixx:- 
risy,  perhaps  even  more  thlui  does  that 
of  France.  At  least  we  kno\f  the  French 
openly  hate  America,  and  will  sell  weap- 
ons to  any  and  all  who  want  to  kill  their 
neighbors.  At  least  the  French  do  not 
pretend  to  be  moral.  Indlfe  does.  The 
Congress  would  do  well  to  pear  all  this 
in  mind  when  India  makes  smother 
mighty  pronouncement  about  nuclear 
arms  and  asks  us  for  more  foreign  aid. 

Already  certain  Intemailonal  orga- 
nizations, including  the  United  Nations, 
are  wringing  their  hsmds  abdut  the  world 
food  situation.  I  personally  If  eel  that  we 
should  aid  as  many  people  as  possible  In 
the  usual  manner  in  which  America  has 
shown  compassion.  However,  how  In  the 
name  of  aU  that  is  holy  can  we  stand  still 
for  the  impending  Indian  aid  request  In 
light  of  this  latest  and  most  Intolerable 
nuclear  adventure  by  that  ciuntry? 

For  years  we  have  been  Regaled  with 
tales  of  horror  about  Calcutta  and  other 
Indian  communities,  where  people  He  on 
the  streets  in  broad  daylight,  dying  of 
starvation.  America,  despite  >he  fact  that 
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India  publicly  spits  in  our  face  and  aids 
our  enemies,  has  poured  out  largesse, 
knowing  India  will  never  repay  us,  In  the 
name  of  compassion.  And  India  has  used 
our  aid  to  feed  her  people  while  she 
bought  weapons,  including  sm  entire 
MIG  factory,  from  Russia,  and  has  used 
other  aid  to  help  in  building  this  atomic 
bomb  she  has  Just  exploded.  I  for  one 
know  of  too  many  projects  in  my  con- 
gressional district  crying  out  for  atten- 
tion and  Federal  funding,  to  pour  more 
mcxiey  down  Mrs.  Ohandl's  giillet  so  she 
may  posture  in  front  of  her  anti-Amer- 
ican "third  world"  friends  as  head  of 
a  nuclear  State. 

In  BrooklsTi  and  Queens  we  do  not 
need  Indian  atom  bombs.  We  need  hous- 
ing, mass  transit  aid.  better  schools,  a 
national  health  plan,  pollution  controls, 
updated  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
increased  efforts  to  rid  our  streets  of 
thugs.  The  people  of  the  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve, share  these  feelings  and  want  the 
Congress  to  express  their  thoughts  In 
the  form  of  votes. 

The  United  States  has  no  business  im- 
derwriting  India's  nuclear  program,  even 
indirectly.  No  further  atomic  assistance 
In  the  naune  of  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom 
should  be  made  available  to  that  na- 
tion. Nor  should  the  United  States  make 
available  any  further  aid  to  India  in  my 
form  for  any  reason.  If  the  Russians  can 
sell  them  weapons,  then  they  also  can 
make  available  to  them  the  other  needs 
they  are  coming  to  America  for.  The  time 
has  come  for  an  end  to  this  outrage. 

Perhaps  when  the  awful  famines  pre- 
dicted for  India  arrive,  and  the  people 
call  for  bread.  Mrs.  Ghandl  will  ask  that 
they  eat  enriched  lu-anium.  That  ought 
to  make  the  poor  starving  masses  of  In- 
dia content  with  their  lot.  After  all,  they 
are  the  dying  citizens  of  a  nuclear  power. 
Is  that  not  peachy-keen? 
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PATE  OP  THE  MISSINO  IN  ACTION 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much 
regret  that  a  tight  airline  schedule  pre- 
vented me  from  registering  my  vote  to- 
day in  favor  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 271,  which  expresses  the  strong 
concern  of  Congress  about  the  fate  of 
U.S.  servicemen  missing  in  actlwi  In  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  a  simi- 
lar resolution  which  was  also  considered 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  I  am  quite  pleased  to  see  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  271  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  today. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  pviace 
agreement,  there  is  a  clear  and  unam- 
blfruous  cormnitment  on  the  part  of  tho 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnaci 
to  fully  cooperate  in  ascertaining  the 
status  of  each  and  every  U.S.  citizen 
listed  as  missing. 

A  thorough  and  cooperative  effort  In 
complying  with  this  commitment  must 
be  initiated  before  any  diplomatic  or  eco- 


nomic relationship  can  begin  between 
the  UJS.  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Within  the  contexts  of  both  intema- 
tionad  law  and  simple  human  decency, 
the  Justice  of  the  demand  entailed  in 
this  resolution  Is  evident. 

In  the  future,  there  exists  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  country  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  can 
establish  meaningful  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions. 

But  these  relationships  can  begin  to 
blossom  only  when  we  are  as  certain  as 
humanely  possible  as  to  the  fate  of  all 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  House  to- 
day  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  ex- 
pressing the  resolve  of  Congress  on  the 
MIA  matter.  The  terms  of  the  Paris 
agreement  must  be  met,  and  the  people 
of  America  must  know  the  fate  of  her 
missing  sons. 
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SEGREGATION  PERSISTS  20  YEARS 
AFTER  BROWN  AGAINST  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
celebrated  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  we  were  re- 
minded that  the  great  goals  enunciated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  decision 
to  end  segregation  in  educational  facili- 
ties are  stlU  to  be  accomplished  20  years 
after  the  date  of  that  historic  decision. 

Among  the  best  analyses  of  how  far 
we  have  come  and  how  far  we  still  have 
to  go  which  were  published  during  the 
period  of  commemoration  of  the  Brown 
decision  was  two  articles  in  the  May  13, 
1974,  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which 
examined  the  Impact  of  the  Brown  deci- 
sion in  the  North  and  the  South.  These 
articles,  which  I  place  In  the  Record  for 
the  Information  of  my  colleagues,  show 
that  we  liave  made  great  strides  in  some 
areas  of  the  South  while  permitting  the 
North,  in  many  Instances,  to  use  more 
subtle  means  of  reslstence  to  integration 
to  fight  the  integration  directive  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  some  instances,  th« 
article  points  out,  schools  in  Northern 
cities  have  become  Increasingly  segre- 
gated In  20  years  since  Brown. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  analysis  will 
provide  us  with  a  context  in  which  we 
can  face  the  problem  which  Is  still  with 
us — the  provision  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens  in  an 
integrated  social  context  which  benefits 
both  minority  and  white  communities  In 
our  eBorts  to  find  ways  in  which  we  can 
live  peaceably  together. 

"Hie  articles  follow: 
School  Intxoration  Resisted  m  Ori'iga  of 

NOETH 

(By  WlUlam  E.  FarreU) 
In  the  two  decades  since  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  hUtorlc  ruling  against  "sep- 
arate   but    eqiuU"    school    systems,    public 
aohool  systems  In  large  Northern  cities  have 


largely  resisted  Integration  and  In  numerous 
Instances  have  grown  Increasingly  segregated. 

According   to   Interviews   with    education 
specialists  and  a  sxirvey  of  a  number  of  large 

dtles,  the  meager — some  say  "disastrous" 

record  of  the  North  In  creating  blraclal  class- 
rooms results  from  antipathy  to  busing  for 
purposes  of  integration,  the  complacency  and 
timidity  of  school  boards  and  other  units  of 
government,  protracted  litigation,  the  exo- 
dus of  whites  to  the  suburbs  and  segregated 
housing  f>attems. 

Integral lonlsts,  citing  20  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Supreme  Ctourt's  historic 
decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  the  Board  of 
Education  of  TopeJca,  are  Increasingly  dis- 
illusioned by  the  results  of  voluntary  Inte- 
gration plans  In  cities.  More  and  more,  they 
are  seeking  relief  In  the  courts. 

INNXB-Cmr   CONOtNTRATION 

None  of  these  developments  Is  new.  The 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
long  ago  docimiented  the  concentration  of 
blacks  In  Inner-clty  schools,  even  before  the 
accelerated  movement  of  whites  to  the  sub- 
urbs In  the  late  nlneteen-slxtles  and  early 
nlneteen-seventles. 

What  Is  relatively  new,  however,  Is  the 
widespread  recognition  by  ordinary  politi- 
cians, school  officials  and  lower-court  Judges 
that  so-caUed  de  facto  segregation— that  Is, 
school  segregation  caused  by  housing  pat- 
terns rather  than  overt  political  decisions 
about  the  placement  of  pupils — presents 
what  might  well  be  the  most  painful  and 
ambiguous  question  facing  the  nation. 

On  one  side  are  mllUons  of  black  children 
trapped  In  schools  that  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  separate  but  unequal.  On  the  other  are 
millions  of  white  parents  who  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  racist  but  who  look  with  evi- 
dent dismay  on  the  idea  of  returning  their 
children  to  the  cities  and  school  systems  they 

The  complexity  of  the  question  Is  Illus- 
trated by  random  comments  from  those  most 
affected: 

A  black  mother  In  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Waltee:  "I'm  In  favor  of  busing  to 
achieve  racial  Integration.  Obviously,  you 
can't  achieve  it  any  other  way.  The  schools 
work  on  a  neighborhood  system,  and  the 
neighborhoods  are  segregated.  Separate  but 
equal  doeent  work  [because)  the  white  poli- 
ticians don't  care  about  black  schooU." 

A  black  mother  in  Detroit,  Mrs.  Etorls 
McCrary:  "I  don't  dlscxiss  busing.  As  far 
as  Vm  concerned  I've  always  been  against 
busing.  I  have  buUt  my  kids  where  they 
have  self-confldence  In  themselves.  If  you 
take  them  out  to  Orosse  Polnte  where  they 
would  be  looked  down  on,  that  would  do 
something  to  their  self-image." 

A  white  school  superintendent  In  a  sub- 
urban blue-collar  area  near  Detroit,  Timothy 
Dyer:  "I'm  a  strong  advocate  of  Integration 
•  . .  but  cross-district  busing  would  be  disas- 
trous. I  think  Brown  v.  Board  was  a  great 
decision,  but  It  would  be  best  served  If  we 
had  neighborhood  Integration." 

A  white  mother  In  Pontlac.  Mich:  "Td  go 
to  JaU  first.  We  moved  out  here  to  get  good 
schools." 
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against  "separate  but  equal"  school  systems 
In  the  South. 

Based  on  flgiu^s  amassed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  the  school  integration  record  of  the 
South,  a  region  scorned  by  Northern  liberals 
and  others  for  Its  bigotry— has  long  since 
surpassed  that  of  the  North. 

According  to  the  H.E.W.'s  1972  figures,  the 
percentage  of  minority  group  pupils  in 
schools  with  enrollments  more  than  hall 
black  m  1972  was  53.7  per  cent  for  public 
schools  In  the  11  states  of  the  old  Confeder- 
acy. The  figure  for  Northern  public  schools 
was  71.7  per  cent  and  It  was  68.2  per  cent  for 
the  Border  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

AOOmONAL    ITGT7XXS 

Similarly,  the  figures  for  black  students  In 
schools  with  minority  populations  consti- 
tuting less  than  half  the  enrollment  were 
46.3  per  cent  In  Southern  public  schools,  28.3 
per  cent  In  Northern  public  schools  and  31.8 
per  cent  In  the  Border  states  and  the  District 
of  Colxunbla. 

In  the  Detroit  case,  a  Federal  Appeals 
Court  last  June  ordered  busing  for  Integra- 
tion between  the  city  schools  and  those  In 
neighboring  affluent  white  suburbs  In  Wayne, 
Oakland  and  Macomb  Counties. 

In  a  similar  case  a  year  ago.  Involving  Rich- 
mond and  Its  suburban  counties,  the  Su- 
preme Court  spUt  4  to  4,  leaving  the  issue 
unresolved.  Associate  Justice  Lewis  P.  PoweU 
Jr.,  who  once  served  on  the  Richmond  School 
Board,  abstained  In  that  decision. 

"There's  a  kind  of  moratorium,"  said  Herb- 
ert HUl,  national  labor  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  "School  districts  are  waiting 
on  the  Detroit  decision." 

"Twenty  years  later."  Mr.  HUl  said.  "Instead 
of  what  should  have  been  a  Joyous  celebra- 
tion of  progress  we're  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  post-Reconstruction." 

"If  the  covirt  rules  against  the  civil  rights 
movement  on  this,"  said  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  as  he  discussed  the  Detroit  case,  "I 
would  interpret  It  as  a  sort  of  a  dilution  of 
Brown.  To  that  extent  It  Is  Important." 

Dr.  Clark,  a  psychologist  and  educator,  is 
the  only  black  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents,  the  state's  highest 
education  policymaking  body. 

MAJOR     PROBUEM     IN     NORTH 
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mission  on  Civil  Rights,  viras  asked  why  the 
South  moved  faster  on  integration  than  the 
North. 

He  repUed  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  moved  vigorously  to  enforce  the  Brown 
decision  In  the  South  but  that  In  the  North 
Integration  became  Increasingly  a  political 
issue  with  the  vast  majority  of  officeholders, 
both  major  and  minor,  taking  an  antlbuslna 
stand.  * 

Caroline  Davis  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion staff  said  that  her  fociis  recently  has 
been  on  trying  to  achieve  Integration  in 
smaller  Northern  commxinltles. 

"We  really  haven't  concentrated  verv  much 
on  the  very  large  cities  because  so  little  Is 
being  done  there."  aside  from  "the  usual 
patterns  of  gerrymandering"  of  school  dis- 
tricts, she  said. 

"There  are  so  many  vested  Interests,"  she 
said,  "a  school  board  Is  damned  If  it  does  and 
damned  If  it  doesn't." 

Spot  checks  of  a  number  of  large  cities 
showed  the  foUowlng: 

Chicago's  pubUc  school  system  is  more 
raclaUy  segregated  than  ever  before,  accord- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Education's  annual  census 
published  last  November.  The  census  showed 
that  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  the  percent- 
age of  black  students  increased  as  did  the 
number  of  elementary  and  high  schools  that 
are  either  all  black  or  96  per  cent  black. 

MORK  AIX-BLACK  SCHOOLS 


STTFSKME    COURT    APPEAL 

Not  surprisingly,  the  question  has  worked 
Its  way,  unresolved,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  must  soon  decide  whether  one  of  the 
proposed  remedies— the  controversial  concept 
of  exchanging  pupils  between  suburban  and 
city  school  systems— is  both  practical  and 
constitutional. 

The  notion  <rf  urban-suburban  cross-dis- 
trict busing  for  Integration  purposeo  was 
argued  recently  before  the  Supreme  Court  In 
a  case  Involving  Detroit  and  neighboring 
suburbs. 

There  are  those  mvolved  In  clvU  rights 
activities  who  view  the  eventual  outcome  of 
the  Detroit  case  as  a  possible  mUestone,  rank- 
ing It  almost  as  important  as  the  1954  ruling 


Dr.  Clark,  whose  psychological  findings 
were  cited  in  the  1954  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision outlawing  school  segregation,  said  that 
"the  major  problem  now  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools  Is  clearly  the  Northern 
urban  problem.  There  Is  no  question  of  this." 
He  asserted  that  the  major  stumbling  block 
to  effective  integration  of  Northern  schools 
"Is  the  intransigence  of  the  Northern  school 
boards — their  refusal  to  obey  the  law." 

Southerners,  he  said,  were  by  and  large 
more  "honest  and  direct"  in  their  resistance 
to  Integration  while  their  Northern  coimter- 
parts  "made  one  policy  statement  after  an- 
other" supporting  Integration  while  creating 
"an  unmitigated  disaster,  and  worse  than 
that  was  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  in 
the  Brown  decision." 

Like  others  Involved  in  resolving  racial  im- 
balance in  the  schooU.  Dr.  Clark  felt  that  the 
era  of  voluntary  integration  efforts  was  Hear- 
ing an  unsuccessful  end. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  recourse  other 
than  the  courts  now,"  Dr.  Clark  said,  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  others  who  were  inter- 
viewed. 

John  MorseU.  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  N_A.A.C.P.,  said  the  lackluster  integra- 
tion performance  in  the  North  resulted  pri- 
marily from  "lack  of  wUl,  Uck  of  imagination 
on  the  part  of  school  authorities." 

"We  have  to  get  remedy  through  litiga- 
tion," he  said. 

Eugene  MomeU,  who  heads  a  detailed  study 
on  integration  for  the  United  States  Com- 


Of  Chicago's  637  elementary  schools,  259 
now  have  black  enrollments  of  90  per  cent  or 
more.  whUe  104  are  90  per  cent  or  more  white. 
The  number  of  all-black  elementary  schools 
Increased  to  144  from  128  in  1972. 

"In  terms  of  pupil  Integration,  we  can  deal 
with  that  very  qxilckly,"  said  Mrs.  Carey  B. 
Preston,  vice  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  "because  the  board  hasn't  done 
anything  about  that.  The  board  has  never 
addressed  itself  to  any  plan  to  achieve  stu- 
dent Integration  since  I've  been  on  the 
board,"  she  said.  She  has  held  the  position 
since  1968. 

In  New  York  City,  the  Board  of  Education 
recently  declared  In  a  report  to  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  that  Its  racial  inte- 
gration program  was  being  Jeopardized  by 
whites  fleeing  the  city.  More  than  four-fifths 
of  New  York's  black  pupils  attend  schools 
with  Iftack  enrollments  of  59  per  cent  or  more. 
And  nearly  half  attend  schools  that  are  vir- 
tually all-black. 

The  report  implied  that  an  exchange  of  city 
pupils  with  suburlwin  school  districts  might 
be  needed  to  carry  out  Integration. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  his  role  as  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center,  a  pri- 
vate organization,  responded  to  the  board's 
report  by  saying  that  city  education  authori- 
ties had  "fostered  the  maintenance  of  racially 
segregated  schools"  in  New  York. 

The  Cincinnati  school  board  approved  a 
sweeping  plan  last  December  for  desegregat- 
ing the  city's  public  schools  as  one  of  Its 
final  acts  before  a  newly  elected  board  took 
office. 

A  month  later,  the  new  board  members, 
who  were  elected  on  pledges  to  resist  inte- 
gration, decided  "not  to  Implement"  their 
predecessors'  plan  which,  among  other  things, 
would  have  allowed  high  school  students  to 
transfer  to  other  high  schools  as  long  as  th© 
transfer  Improved  th©  racial  balance. 

SlmUarly,  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  where  an  In- 
tegration plan  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years,  a  new  and  conservative  board  is  seek- 
ing ways  of  Jettisoning  the  plan. 

APPEAL  IN  BOSTON 

In  Boston,  where  there  is  a  strong  pattern 
of  de  facto  segregation  in  the  schools,  a  state 
court  ruling  requiring  racial  balance  has  been 
appealed  by  the  five-member  Boston  school 
board  to  a  higher  court  as  unsuccessful  ne- 
gotiations between  the  city's  elected  school 
board  and  state  education  officials  over  inte- 
gration enter  their  ninth  frultleas  year. 
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In  I1O6  Angeles,  a  desegregation  ruling  has 
been  enmeshed  In  litigation  and  the  case  has 
been  pending  before  the  Callloinla  Cotirt  of 
Appe&ls  for  nearly  four  years.      I 

In  St.  Louis,  a  local  parents  g^oup  brought 
suit  In  Federal  District  Court  charging  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  wlih  maintain- 
ing Illegal  racial  segregation  in  the  city's 
schools.  I 

In  Omaha,  the  Federal  0<^ernment  la 
charging  In  court  that  the  Omaha  Board  of 
Education  Is  Intentionally  se^egatlng  Its 
schools  using  "most.  If  not  all"  of  the  meth- 
ods found  llleg^al  by  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  justlco  In  ruling  agalnsll  the  Denver 
school  systetn.  ] 

Last  June,  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Breiuian  ruled  that  the  Denver  Bchool  board 
must  prove  that  It  did  not  deliberately  seg- 
regate students  by  race  In  drawing  school 
boundaries.  If  It  cannot  prove  that,  the  de- 
cision said,  the  city  must  racially  balance 
the  entire  Denver  school  systemi 

And  In  Topeka,  Ksm..  where  the  suit 
brought  In  the  name  of  10-yeir-old  Linda 
Brown  resulted  In  the  landmark  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  the  school  district  Is  back  In 
court,  accxised  of  discriminating  ^gainst  black 
pupils  by  assigning  them  ta  segregated 
schools  with  Inferior  facilities. 

Desegsxcation  of  Southxxm  SCtaOOLS  SiKCX 
1j854    Pkoduocs    CoNTT7sn*a    ^TtiaKs    or 

iMFRSBSm  OaDTS,  BITTXX  SXTBiCKS 

(By  B.  Dnimmond  Ayresj  Jr.) 

Atlanta^ — On  the  grass  In  frtint  of  Nota- 
sulga  High  School  In  east  center  Alabama. 
white  and  black  youngsters  tumble  and 
laugh  together  In  Integrated  frqllc.  Diehard 
segregationists  once  burned  ,  the  main 
building. 

In  a  corridor  of  the  predomld&ntly  black 
Maggie  Walker  High  School  In  Richmond,  a 
white  teacher  orders  a  black  pup^  to  put  out 
a  clgarete  and  Is  told  to  "go  to  hell." 

A  mile  away  at  John  P.  Kenne<|y  High,  also 
predominantly  black,  the  Student  Human 
Relations  Council  has  no  prob^ms  on  Its 
agenda. 

In  Jackson.  Miss.,  black  and  wt^te  students 
amble  together  toward  a  gym  dlass.  Across 
the  street,  the  autografched  visiles  of  Oot. 
C3eorge  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama  and  Prime 
Minister  Ian  D.  Smith  of  Rhodesia  smile 
down  on  the  work  being  done  la  the  offices 
of  the  Southern  Independent  School  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  that  represents  400 
newly  built  all-white,  private  "aoiulemles." 

Twenty  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  out- 
lawed segregation  In  the  natkin's  public 
schools,  there  Is  no  clear,  easily  compre- 
hendlble  picture  of  what  has  hBpp>ened  In 
Dixie,  the  Initial  target  of  the  decision. 

TBK  BAXZ  aTATSmCS 

The  bare  statistics  say  that  One  South's 
classrooms  are  the  most  Integrated  In  the 
country,  with  fewer  than  one  ef  every  10 
black  youngsters  still  In  all-black:  schools. 

But  the  figures  do  not  explain  why.  Nor  do 
they  tell  what  desegregation  of  classrooms 
has  done  to  the  quality  of  Soutltem  educa- 
tion, the  make-up  of  Southern  eoclety  and 
the  dlstlnctlvenes  of  the  Southern  psyche. 

The  answers  to  such  questloas  are  best 
found  by  going  back  to  places  like  NotastUga. 
Richmond  and  Jackson,  more  or  3ess  typical 
Southern  way  stations  on  the  l(}ng  road  to 
racial  equality. 

What  emerges  Is  a  mosaic  of  »  South  in 
which  most  rural  schools  are  fairly  well 
desegregated,  despite  a  ttlght  b^  whites  to 
the  so-called  "seg"  academies.  Oti  the  other 
hand,  many  xirban  systems  recialn  stead- 
fastly segregated  and  even  hardet  hit  by  the 
whites'  exodus.  | 

Where  desegregation  has  gon^  smoothly, 
the  key  factors  have  frequently  teen  strong 
classrom  discipline  and  the  favosable  public 
attitudes  of  school  officials,  loca|  poUttcans 
and  btislness  leaden. 
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SEPARATK  WATS 

No  matter  how  successful  the  desegrega- 
tion has  been,  however,  whites  and  blacks 
still  tend  to  go  their,  separate  ways  once  out 
of  the  classroom  and  'Off  the  playing  field. 
There  is  minimal  Tningn\ig  In  the  lunchroom, 
at  the  senior  prom  (if  iVhas  not  been  can- 
celed) .  1 

Most  Integrated  schools  have  begun  "track- 
ing" or  "ability  grouping"  their  better  stu- 
dents into  accelerated  courses,  a  procedure 
that  sometimes  resegregates  whites  and 
blacks. 

Where  black  and  white  systems  have  been 
merged,  black  principals  and  teachers  have 
sometimes  been  demoted  or  dismissed. 

Where  discipline  is  a  major  desegregation 
problem,  black  students  often  are  pvmlshed 
more  severely  and  more  frequently  than 
whites. 

"Over  all,  it's  a  picture  that  is  at  once 
encouraging,  discouraging  and  terribly  con- 
fusing," says  Mel  Leventhal  of  Jackson,  a 
veteran  civil  rights  lawyer  for  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc. 

He  adds: 

FEW  FIXED  BTTLXS 

"What  works  great  In  one  place  sometimes 
will  fall  miserably  in  another — and  for  no 
apparent  reason.  There  J\ist  aren't  many  fixed 
rules  and  set  formulas. 

"Jackson  has  one  of  the  most  desegregated 
public  school  systems  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. North  or  South.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
strongest  private  academy  systems. 

"Maybe  the  best  thing  that  you  can  say 
about  the  South  today  Is  that  it  isn't  any 
worse  than  the  North,  particularly  Northern 
cities." 

Whatever  the  case,  much  ground  has  been 
covered  since  the  days  when  troops  were 
called  in  to  complete  the  integration  of  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  Uttle  Bock,  Ark„  and 
Virginia's  Prince  Edward  County  closed  Its 
public  schools  rather  than  desegregate  them. 

In  the  rural  South,  supposedly  the  \Utl- 
mate  stronghold  of  what  civil  rights  workers 
call  the  "redneck  seg,"  there  Is  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  Is  now  the  national  leader 
In  school  integration. 

In  rural  counties,  blacks  and  whites  often 
live  next  to  one  another,  either  on  farms  or 
m  small  towns.  Thus,  it  Is  difficult  to  Justify 
segregated  schools  on  the  basis  of  housing 
patterns,  the  Justification  that  has  kept  so 
many  Northern  and  Southern  cities  segre- 
gated. 

Bural  integration  has  been  accomplished 
quietly  In  many  areas.  But  violence  has  oc- 
curred, though  it  appears  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. 

PEACX  Ain>  VIOLENCE 

The  people  in  Alabama's  Notasulga  area, 
a  farming  section  that  Is  half  black  and  half 
white,  have  known  peace  and  violence. 

A  decade  ago,  when  a  Federal  Judge  as- 
signed six  blacks  to  Notasiilga  High  School, 
whites  established  an  all-white  *'?«demy. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  abandoned  public 
building  was  burned. 

The  school  was  rebuilt,  but  white  pupUs 
did  not  start  trickling  back  until  a  handfxU 
of  Influential  white  leaders,  among  them 
Robert  Anderson,  the  school  principal,  began 
speaking  out  In  favor  of  integrated  educa- 
tion. 

"It  was  tough  going  at  first,"  the  31-year- 
old  Mr.  Anderson  recalls,  adding: 

"Then)  were  four  or  five  of  us — several 
coaches,  a  former  school  board  member,  an 
Insurance  man — and  we  Just  began  to  talk 
to  folks  and  say  that  the  town  and  the 
county  woiUd  never  survive  If  we  destroyed 
public  education. 

"Some  people  got  mad  at  us.  I  got  threats. 
My  girl  left  me.  I  moved  out  of  town  to  a 
safer  apartment.  But  then,  slowly,  white  kids 
started  to  come  back. 
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When  they  did,  we  made  sure  that  every- 
body, black  and  white,  got  treated  the  same, 
punished  the  same,  everything,  right  down 
to  making  cheerleadlng  squads  50-50. 

"Things  like  that  are  very  Important,  Just 
as  Important  as  getting  community  leaders 
to  back  you." 

Today.  Notasulga  High  is  half  white  and 
half  black.  Bumper  stickers  in  the  town's 
thriving  shopping  thoroughfare  proclaim: 
"Notasulga 's  Back." 

No  one  can  remember  the  last  racial  In- 
cident. The  school's  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion has  more  members  than  ever.  White 
merchants  raise  money  to  send  Integrated 
athletic  teams  on  road  trips.  The  whole  town 
turns  out  for  the  annual  homecoming 
parade,  led  by  an  integrated  band. 

A  black  senior,  Willie  Woods,  says: 

"When  we  were  first  all  thrown  together, 
everybody  stood  around  Just  waiting  for 
trouble.  But  everybody  got  treated  the  same 

and  we  soon  discovered — sports  helped  a  lot 

that  we  were  all  pretty  much  alike." 

A  PHONT   WORLD 

A  white  classmate,  Oary  James,  says: 

"The  kids  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
county  who  still  go  to  those  all-black  schools 
and  that  all-white  au^demy  Just  don't  know 
what  life  Is  all  about  these  days.  They're  liv- 
ing out  of  it  In  a  phony  world." 

What  of  the  quality  of  education  now  of- 
fered at  Notasulga? 

Mr.  Anderson  concedes  that  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  comparisons  with  the  past. 
He  notes,  however,  that  today's  Notasulga 
graduates  seem  to  have  little  trouble  flndtng 
work  or  going  to  college. 

"Look,"  he  says,  "nobody  anjrwhere  can 
prove  anything  one  way  or  another.  All  I 
know  Is  that  my  kids,  black  and  white,  do 
O.K.  and  the  blacks  no  longer  are  going  to 
school  In  tarpaper  shacks." 

The  experience  In  another  niral  area — Vir- 
ginia's Prince  Edward  County — has  been  lees 
happy.  But  even  there,  where  whites  slightly 
outniimber  blacks,  some  progress  Is  being 
made. 

The  all-white  Prince  Edward  Academy 
that  sprang  up  In  Parmvllle  during  the  five 
years  the  county's  public  schools  were  closed 
is  still  operating.  But  Its  enrollment  is  1,100, 
from  a  high  of  almost  1,600  In  1950. 

By  contrast,  the  Prince  Edward  public 
schools,  reopened  by  the  courts  In  1964  after 
the  barren  years  when  blacks  received  mostly 
home  and  church  instruction,  have  almost 
2,000  students,  200  of  them  white. 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  many  whites,  but 
consider  that  five  years  ago  there  were  only 
60  In  the  public  system,"  says  Clarence  Penn, 
the  32-year-old  principal  of  Prince  Edward 
County  High  School. 

"We're  going  to  win  this  one,"  he  says. 
"Every  year,  we  get  back  several  dozen  more 
whites.  The  academy's  tuition  has  shot  up 
to  about  $700  now,  and  that's  got  a  lot  of 
white  daddies  hurting  and  a  lot  of  white 
mommies  working. 

"And  the  word  is  out  that  blacks  and 
whites  in  the  public  schools  are  getting  along 
and  learning.  Just  ask  any  of  our  kids." 

The  story  they  tell  Is  much  the  same  as 
that  told  at  Notasulga,  except  that  the  white 
youngsters  in  the  Prince  Edward  schools, 
being  much  in  the  minority,  seem  a  bit  more 
reticent.  For  example,  few  white  boys  go  out 
for  sports  and  only  now  are  white  girls  trying 
out  for  the  cheerleadlng  squad. 

WE  CXT  ALONG  FINE 

"There  isn't  any  interracial  dating,  and 
whites  and  blacks  still  tend  to  congregate 
with  their  own  kind  when  they  eat  and  the 
like,"  says  Malcolm  Shields,  a  white  senior 
at  Prince  Edward  High.  "But  all  in  aU,  we 
get  along  fine.  It's  the  grown-ups  you  have  to 
convince." 

A  black  classmate,  Fay  Scott,  says: 
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"Some  diehard  segregationists  like  to 
mouth  around  that  we're  not  learning  any- 
thing. But  colleges  are  recruiting  us,  includ- 
ing what  used  to  be  an  all-white  teachers' 
school  right  in  ParmvUle." 

Farmvllle  and  surrounding  Prince  Edward 
County  are  undergoing  other  significant  ra- 
cial changes. 

Recently,  the  local  Jaycees  named  Clarence 
Penn  the  "outstanding  young  educator"  and 
admitted  him  to  membership.  Many  whites 
immediately  quit  the  organization.  In  leav- 
ing, they  noted  that  Mr.  Penn's  presence 
would  cost  the  Jaycees  the  food  concession  at 
the  Prince  Edward  Academy  athletic  field. 

Still,  the  academy  thrives,  offering  what 
even  its  black  detractors  concede  are  quEdlty 
courses.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  the  thousand  or  more  private  schools  that 
have  been  built  in  the  South  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

THXax'S  A  PRICE 

"People  who  want  quality  education  will 
pay  $600  or  more  per  kid  if  that's  the  price," 
says  Robert  Redd,  the  academy's  principal. 
He  said  that  his  students  were  the  offspring 
of  both  millionaire  industrialists  and  tenant 
farmers. 

The  full  strength  of  the  South's  academic 
movement  is  difficult  to  gauge  because  not 
even  the  Federal  Government  keeps  precise 
records.  Schools  are  constantly  opening  and 
closing  or  losing  and  gaining  accreditation. 

One  frequently  heard  estimate  is  that  per- 
haps one  of  every  10  white  youngsters  In 
the  South  is  In  a  private  school.  The  move- 
ment seems  to  be  growing  fastest  In  Memphis. 
Churches,  especially  Baptist,  are  sponsoring 
many  of  the  new  facilities. 

Memphis  has  been  backed  into  a  legal 
comer  by  the  courts  and  must  desegregate 
most  of  its  schools.  Other  cities — Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  New  Orleans — are  stiU  fighting 
total  desegregation,  though  room  to  ma- 
neuver Is  Increasingly  limited. 

FLIGHT    TO    SUBURBS 

The  situation  In  almost  every  case  is  much 
the  same  as  In  Northern  cities.  Fearful  whites 
are  steadily  fleeing  to  the  suburbs,  threaten- 
ing to  set  up  private  schools  If  the  courts  tag 
along  and  merge  suburban  and  city  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Atlanta's  schools  were 
about  70  per  cent  white  and  30  per  cent 
black.  Today,  they  are  80  per  cent  black  and 
20  per  cent  white. 

Part  of  the  whites'  flight  was  due  to  the 
desire  for  a  bite  of  greenery.  But  no  one  de- 
nies that  the  color  black  also  played  a  key 
role. 

Tentatively,  pending  covirt  approval,  a 
compromise  has  been  struck  in  the  Atlanta 
situation. 

In  return  for  high  administrative  positions 
in  the  school  system,  blacks  have  stopped 
demanding  massive  busing.  Such  busing, 
they  concede,  would  probably  drive  out  most 
of  the  remaining  whites,  along  with  their 
much-needed  tax  base. 

Other  American  cities  have  sent  represen- 
tatives to  Atlanta  to  study  how  the  com- 
promise has  worked  out. 

MUCH    CONFUSION 

In  Richmond,  massive  busing — and  mas- 
■Ive  flight  by  whites — is  under  way.  There  is 
much  confusion. 

One  school.  In  a  neightxK'hood  that  is  95 
per  cent  white,  draws  95  per  cent  of  Its  stu- 
dents from  a  neighborhood  ac^oas  town  that 
to  95  per  cent  black. 

At  Maggie  Walker  High,  the  predominantly 
black  school  where  the  white  teacher  or- 
dered the  black  student  to  put  out  the  cig- 
arette and  was  told  to  "go  to  hell."  walls  are 
covered  with  graffiti,  windows  are  broken, 
students  mill  In  hallways  during  class  hours, 
racial  fights  break  out  periodically. 

One  teacher  complains  privately: 

"It's  the  lack  of  dlscipUne,  the  faUure 
to  take  the  high  ground  at  the  start,  the 
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failure  to  be  consistent  with  everybody,  black 
or  white. 

"Things  are  so  bad  that  kids  come  to 
school  without  pencils,  without  paper,  with- 
out books — and  go  home  the  same  way.  I 
have  to  keep  a  supply  of  everything  and  pass 
is  out  each  day  at  the  start  of  classes.  This 
Isn't  education;  this  Is  chaos." 

A    DIFPERENT    STORT 

But  then  there  is  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School  a  mile  or  so  away,  where  the  Stu- 
dent Human  Relations  Council  has  nothing 
on  its  agenda. 

Kennedy  is  three-fourths  black.  There  has 
been  no  serious  racial  incident  on  its  neat, 
well-trimmed  grounds  for  several  years.  Its 
graduates,  black  and  white,  are  In  colleges 
and  universities  all  over  Virginia  and  much 
of  the  E^t  Coast. 

George  Jones,  the  black  principal  who  has 
been  known  to  shake  the  shoulders  of  stu- 
dents, says: 

"Leadership  and  discipline  across  the 
board,  from  my  office  right  down  to  the  class- 
room level — you  have  to  know  when  to  be 
out  front  of  a  kid,  when  to  walk  beside  him, 
when  to  get  behind  and  push.  And  you  have 
to  be  there — all  the  time. 

"One  of  the  things  that  helped  ms  a  lot 
was  good  old  community  leadership.  When 
Llnwood  Holton  was  Governor  of  Virginia, 
he  came  over  here  and  enrolled  his  daughter 
personally.  That  showed  folks  something." 

Mr.  Holton  returned  early  this  year  to  his 
home  in  Roanoke  when  Mills  E.  Godwin 
succeeded  him  as  Governor.  But  his  daugh- 
ter stayed  In  Richmond  and  took  up  resi- 
dence with  a  family  friend  so  that  she  could 
complete  her  schooling  at  Kennedy. 

A   GOOD   SCHOOL 

A  white  classmate,  Katy  Jennings,  says: 

"Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  the  word  is  get- 
ting around  in  my  neighborhood  that  J.F.K. 
Is  a  good  school,  that  you  don't  have  torrun 
to  the  suburbs,  that  Just  because  we  have 
some  kids  who  have  trouble  figuring  out  how 
to  make  change  for  a  quarter,  that  doesn't 
mean  you  can't  get  In  classes  that  will  get 
you  ready  for  college.  \ 

"The  problem  is  convincing  parents,  who 
always  seem  to  want  to  believe  the  worst." 

Believing  the  worst  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
whites  fled  from  one  neighborhood  so  fast 
that  It  turned  all-black  In  less  than  a  year. 
To  speed  the  sale  to  blacks  of  the  empty 
houses,  read  estate  dealers  Included  the 
phrase  "Carver  area"  In  each  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement. 

Carver  High  School,  predominantly  black, 
was  the  school  the  whites  were  fleeing. 

Such  flight  hurts  a  city  economically.  They 
can  nibble  away  at  a  tax  base,  as  in  Atlanta's 
case,  or  they  can  scsire  away  new  Industry, 
as  In  Jackson's  case. 

PRICE  TOO  HIGH 

Jackson  finally  decided  that  the  price  of 
continued  resistance  was  too  high  when  a 
tractor  manufacturer  said  he  wo\ild  move 
a  2,000-empIoye  plant  to  the  Mississippi  capi- 
tal If  it  solved  its  school  dispute. 

The  city  went  straight  to  the  bargaining 
table.  The  bargaining  did  not  solve  every 
problem,  however. 

Mel  Leventhal,  the  Legal  Defense  PMnd 
lawyer,  says  that  black  pupils  and  teachers 
now  face  a  more  subtle  form  of  discrimina- 
tion— "pushout." 

"It's  the  old  business  of  over-dlsclpllnlng 
blacks  or  'tracking'  them  Into  'ability*  groups 
below  their  level,  all  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  drop  out  or  stay  away,"  he  says. 

"Merge  a  black  and  white  school,  and  guess 
which  principal  ends  up  as  the  assistant 
principal?  Have  a  teacher  opening,  and  guess 
who  gets  hired?" 

Civil  rights  workers  from  Atlanta  who  re- 
cently studied  teacher  pushout  across  the 
South  concluded  that  at  least  6,000  black 
teachers  and  principals  had  been  dismissed, 
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that  "thousands  more"  bad  been  demoted 
and  that  25,000  whites  had  been  hired  to  fill 
Jobs  that  should  have  gone  to  blacks. 

A  similar  study  of  pupil  pushout  found 
that  while  only  four  of  10  pupils  in  Little 
Rock  were  black,  eight  of  every  10  students 
suspended  were  black.  In  Columbia,  B.C.,  the 
study  discovered  that  blacks  accounted  for 
half  the  student  population  but  three- 
fourths  of  the  suspensions. 

It  Is,  as  Mr.  Leventhal  says,  a  "mixed  bag" 
in  Dixie  these  days,  20  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  outlawed  segregation  in  schools. 

Those  who  would  draw  both  hope  and  de- 
spair from  the  bag  might  keep  in  mind  that 
when  a  black  and  white  started  flghtlng  re- 
cently In  an  Atlanta  school,  a  white  was 
seen  holding  the  black's  coat. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN.  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  whole  Nation  was  thrilled  when 
another  of  those  "impossible  to  break" 
sports  records  fell  by  the  wayside  as 
Hank  Aaron  smashed  Babe  Ruth's  long 
standing  record  of  714  lifetime  home- 
runs. 

We  all  remember  the  years  of  specu- 
lation that  no  one  could  ever  run  a  4- 
mlnute  mile,  but  Roger  Bannister  did  the 
"impossible"  In  1954  when  he  ran  the 
mile  In  3.59.4,  and  since  that  time  the 
4 -minute  barrier  has  been  broken  con- 
sistently by  a  number  of  runners. 

On  May  11  of  this  year,  in  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn.,  track  history  was  made  a«ain  as 
still  another  "impossible"  feat  was 
achieved  when  Mr.  Ivory  Crockett,  a 
resident  of  my  home  town  of  Peoria,  HI., 
ran  the  100-yard  dash  in  9  seconds  flat. 
Actually,  one  of  the  four  official  stcfp 
watches  clocked  him  at  8.9  seconds,  two 
were  at  9.0,  and  one  at  9.1.  thus  making 
the  official  time,  9.0  seconds. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  15, 
1974,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
calls  our  attention  to  Mr.  Crockett's 
other  outstanding  attributes  as  a  human 
being  and  certainly  his  life  and  his 
achievements  contradict  a  theory  often 
expressed  that  there  are  no  heroes  In 
America  today  and  no  one  that  our 
young  people  can  look  up  to.  I  Insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
also  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
extending  our  sincere  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Crockett  for  his  marvelous  feat. 
IvoBT  Crockett  Is  Beautiful 

Ivory  Crocket  is  beautiful. 

The  Peorlan  Is  not  only  the  fastest  sprinter 
on  earth  but  also  the  living  end  when  It 
comes  to  practical  philosophy. 

Listen  to  him  saying  how  he  broke  the 
world's  record  m  the  100-yard  dash  last  Sat- 
urday: 

"If  you  have  a  goal,  you  ought  to  write  It 
down  and  one  day  you'll  accomplish  this  goal 
as  long  as  it's  real.  That's  true  whether  It's 
a  Job  or  an  athletic  accomplishment.  A  goal 
is  what  motivates  you." 

Crockett  had  taken  a  piece  of  paper,  writ- 
ten 8.9  on  it,  and  tucked  it  Into  the  toe  of  his 
track  shoe  last  Saturday  In  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 
One  of  four  official  stop-watches  clocked 
him  at  that  speed,  two  read  9.0,  and  the 
fourth  read  9.1. 

The  official  time  was  therefore  9  flat,  put- 
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ttng  CrockAtt  all  Alone  at  the  pinnacle  of  tbe 
sports  world.  [ 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Journal  Star 
■plaahed  the  great  news  on  page  one — along 
with  an  Asaoclated  Press  picture  oT  somebody 
who  was  supposed  to  be  Ivor*  Crockett.  It 
wasnt.  ^ 

But  Ivory  Crockett  la  beautiful.  He  didn't 
even  mention  our  gaffe  when  v^  Interviewed 
him  after  he  came  home.  ' 

More  Important  Is  what  Crockett  did  Mon- 
day morning.  He  went  to  work  like  the  rest 
of  us  do.  And  be  made  another  sale  for  IBM 
before  noon. 

"Just  a  regular  day."  said  Cr^ett. 
Ivory  Crockett  Is  beautiful. 
Three  months  ago  we  began  to  realize  the 
beauty  of  the  Tennessee  share-cropper's  son 
1^0  became  an  outstanding  sprinter  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  married  Peorlan 
Sylvia  Jordan,  and  walked  Iqto  IBM  and 
asked  for  a  Job. 

Sportswrlter  Stan  Hleronymxj*  tried  to  In- 
terview him  about  foot-racing  tften,  but  what 
came  out  was  something  Inspiring  to  kids 
who  might  be  ready  to  give  upi  from  a  man 
they  could  believe. 

"I  flunked  out  of  school  almost  ...  I  had 
this  thing  the  world  owed  me  tsomethlng.  I 
was  black  and  poor  ... 

"It  bothers  me  to  see  so  man^  kids  throw 
their  lives  away.  So  many  kids  are  smoking 
dope,  dropping  drugs  ...  I  could  have  been 
one  of  them,  but  here  comes  a  litan  who  says 
Tou  don't  have  to  do  that.'  " 

That  man  straightened  out  Iv^jry  Crockett, 
who  went  on  to  say  something  |o  us  adults: 
"Peoria  Is  a  beautiful  city  and  has  got  some 
beautiful  people  .  .  .  but  peopla  need  to  get 
Involved — really  Involved — wltu  kids.  That 
Includes  me.  | 

"If  you  can  save  an  individual  kid.  It's 
worth  a  mlUlon  dollars.  They  need  somebody 
to  look  up  to  that  Is  something  In  life  .  .  ." 

Somebody  like  Ivory  Crockett^  who  sets  a 
world  record  on  Saturday  and  Is  back  at  work 
Monday  morning. 
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from  captivity.  However,  their  Independ- 
ence was  short  lived.  The  Soviets  sent 
tanks  right  into  the  heart  of  Budapest. 
The  Cardinal  was  able  to  escape  to  the 
safety  of  the  American  embassy  where 
he  stayed  in  exile  from  his  beloved 
countrymen  for  15  years.  In  1971  he  left 
Budapest  for  Vienna.  Then  last  February, 
Pope  Paul  VI  removed  him  as  Roman 
Catholic  primate  of  Hungary. 

The  cardinal  is  now  taking  his  message 
of  freedom  to  others,  juid  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  of  whatever  heritage, 
are  indeed  grateful  for  his  visit.  For  we 
who  voice  our  love  of  freedom  do  recog- 
nize the  manifestation  of  freedom  In  this 
remarkable  man  who  has  remained  true 
to  his  convictions.  I  join  the  people  of 
Cleveland  in  wishing  that  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  may  soon  return  to  a  Hun- 
gary free  to  choose  its  own  government 
and  religion,  for  he  Is  truly  the  "good 
shepherd." 
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SUGAR  GIVEAWAY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 


JOSEPH    CARDINAL    MIN13SZENTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MI^  SHALL 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  i974 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  M^-.  Speaker. 
on  May  25  Cleveland  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  his  Eminence,  Joseph  Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty.  Cheers  r^erberated 
throughout  our  city,  estimated  by  some 
as  the  second-largest  Hungarian  city  in 
the  world  after  Budapest,  in  tribute  to 
this  great  man,  hero  to  Hungarians 
everywhere  and  a  symbol  of  |reedom  to 
sOl.  Of  the  more  than  1,000  people  who 
gathered.  Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  able 
to  bless  150  persons.  However,  he  has 
blest  us  all  In  his  unrelenting  stand  as 
Defensor  Ecclesiae  et  Patriae.! 

His  last  visit  to  our  city  w^  in  1947, 
only  2  years  before  he  was  so  tjruelly  im- 
prisoned for  his  outspoken  opposition  to 
the  communizatlon  of  Hungiry.  Fully 
aware  that  religious  freedom  would  not 
survive  under  the  atheistic  system  of 
communism,  he  chose  to  stay  li{ his  coun- 
try and  seek  the  expulsion  of  bplshevlsm. 
Regretfully,  his  prediction  was  realized 
and  epitomized  by  his  Imprisonment  The 
Indomitable  .spirit  of  the  Hungtrian  peo- 
ple enabled  them  to  rise  against  their 
oppressors  In  1956.  and  the  freedom 
fighters  liberated  Cardinal  i^indszenty 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act, 
H.R.  14747,  which  is  due  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  this  Wednesday. 

In  the  pasfc  year  the  world  price  of 
sugar  has  Increased  by  over  300  percent. 
The  retail  price  has  also  risen  sharply, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast  where  the 
price  has  more  than  doubled  in  this  year 
alone. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
world  scarcity  of  sugar  and  the  price  Is 
skyrocketing,  the  American  taxpayer 
continues  to  subsidize  the  sugar  grower 
Although  the  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act.  H.R.  14747.  which  wlU  be  on  the  floor 
Wednesday,  June  6,  purports  to  reduce 
the  subsidy.  In  fact,  the  growers  will  still 
be  receiving  $90  million  a  year.  Although 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  pro- 
posed revision  will  only  be  paying  $27.5 
million,  the  remaining  $62.5  million  will 
be  paid  by  the  processors  to  the  growers. 
The  cost  I  have  been  assured  will  be 
passed  directly  on  to  the  consumers  by 
way  of  even  higher  prices. 

For  too  many  years  the  American  tax- 
payers and  consumers  have  been  un- 
justifiably subsidizing  the  growers.  The 
sugar  legislation  is  40  years  old  and  over 
the  coiu^  of  the  years  the  sugar  situa- 
tion In  this  country  and  the  world  has 
changed  drastically.  The  legislation  has 
not  been  correspondingly  modified. 

Let  us  disprove  a  recent  newspaper 
article  which  indicates  that  Congress  will 
not  be  taking  action  on  the  sugar  bill  to 
benefit  consumers.  I  will  be  introducing 
amendments  which  will  eliminate  all 
subsidy  payments  to  sugar  growers  and 
also  eliminate  the  cost  passthrough  to 
processors.  I  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendments  and  to  finally  provide 
the  consumers  with  the  assurance  that 
their  Interests  are  being  protected. 

The  following  articles  and  letters  sup- 
porting my  position  are  offered  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues : 


DKPAKTMENT  OF  AcaiCULTURE, 

Waahington.  B.C.,  May  13.  1974 

Hon.  PXTBt  A.  PXTSKR, 

House  of  Repreaentativea. 

D«AB  Mr.  Petscr;  Your  proposed  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  subsidies  under  the  Sugar 
Act  Is  consistent  with  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Febru- 
ary 19  when  I  stated  that  there  has  been  a 
rapid  trend  away  from  payments  as  an  In- 
come for  farm  commodities.  For  example 
farmers  have  accepted  the  termination  of 
"wheat  certificate",  cotton,  and  feed  grain 
payments  and  are  finding  the  marketplace 
a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  their  growing 
Income  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Eau.  L.  BtJTS, 

Secretary. 

DEPABTMENT  of  CONSTTJttH  AFFAIRS, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  24    1974 
Hon.  Pkteb  A.  Petsis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

EteAR  CoNORxssMAN  Petser:  On  behalf  of 
the  consumers  of  New  York  City.  I  urge  you 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  HJi.  14747,  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Last  simimer  Congress  enacted  the  Agri- 
culture &  Consumer  Protection  Act.  whl(di 
revised  government  supports  on  most  crops. 
Under  the  new  system,  farmers  are  encour- 
aged to  Increase  acreage  yield  and  processors 
are  given  needed  Incentives  to  Improve  facil- 
ities. 

This  action  shoiUd  make  food  prices  re- 
sponsive to  free  market  conditions  and  hope- 
fully bring  down  retaU  prices  for  the  shop- 
per. At  the  same  time,  the  farmer  is  pro- 
tected because  the  government  guarantees 
that  be  will  be  reimbursed  for  production 
costs. 

Sugar,  however,  was  not  Included  In  this 
reform.  The  proposed  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
would  continue  farm  subsidy  i)ayments  to 
sugar  growers  at  a  time  when  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar  Is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
and  almost  three  times  as  high  as  It  was  one 
year  ago. 

Partlculaiiy  during  this  time  of  rapid  in- 
flation. Congress  must  recognize  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  consumer  to  keep 
food  prices  down.  We  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  and  encourage  your  colleagues  to  do 
similarly. 

Sincerely, 

EUNOB   QtrooSNHXIICER. 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  June 

2,  1974] 

The  Sugar  Act  :  A  Sottk  Dose  for  Consttmers 

(By  Yale  Brozen) 

Once  again.  Congress  Is  getting  ready  to 
renew  the  Sugar  Act — almost  40  years  after 
It  was  first  Introduced  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  an  emergency  relief  measiire  for  De- 
pression farmers. 

Despite  recent  Department  of  Agriculture 
suggestions — since  wlthdravm — that  the 
program  has  outlived  Its  purpose  and  should 
be  abandoned,  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  bUl  renewing 
the  program  which  is  scheduled  to  be  con- 
sldered  by  the  House  this  Tuesday. 

Much  has  been  written  about  certain  as- 
pects of  the  Sugar  Act — espedaUy  about  the 
highly  dubious  system  which  encourages 
richly  paid  lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  to  scurry  around  Capitol 
Hill  trying  to  win  favor — and  expanded 
sugar  Import  quotas— for  their  client  states. 

Other  weaknesses  of  the  program  deserve 
attention,  too.  A  new  study  written  by  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Professor  D.  Gale  Johnson 
for  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  concludes  that  the 
sugar  program  costs  the  American  cons\un- 


Ing  public  an  average  of  $616  mlUlon  un- 
necessarily each  year  and  does  nothing  but 
support  an  expensive,  non-competltlve  In- 
dustry. 

For  this,  the  consumer  gets  nothing  but 
artificially  high  sugar  prices,  because  the 
program  keeps  normaUy  cheaper  foreign 
sugar  from  freely  entering  the  U.S.  market. 
This  not  only  boosts  the  price  of  table  sugar, 
but  of  a  wide  variety  of  food  products  made 
with  sugar,  too. 

The  small  farmer — who  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  this  legislation — gets 
little  from  the  program  because  he  has  been 
overwhelmed  by  large  sugar  producers.  Sixty 
percent  of  our  domestic  sugar  Is  produced  by 
Just  16%  of  this  nation's  sugar  farms;  they 
reap  nearly  all  the  benefit  from  the  artifi- 
cially Inflated  price  of  sugar. 

Other  big  beneflclaries  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram are  sugar  refiners.  They  have  managed 
to  get  sugar  refining — hardly  a  farm  pro- 
gram— protected  along  with  sugar  growing. 
By  Imposing  strict  quotas  on  imports  of  re- 
fined sugar,  the  Sugar  Act  keeps  a  large  slice 
of  the  refining  pie  for  the  highly  Inefficient, 
high-cost  domestic  refiners.  Oddly  enough, 
the  Sugar  Act  not  only  restricts  the  Im- 
portation of  refined  sugar  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  from  U.S.  territories  (Puerto  Rico) , 
and  the  state  of  Hawaii  as  well. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  sugar  program 
hasn't  changed  since  1934.  Each  year,  the 
secretary  of  Agrtcult\ire  determines  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  fulfill  U.S.  con- 
sumption requirements — about  100  poiinds 
per  capita.  Fifty-five  percent  of  this  Is  allo- 
cated to  domestic  producers,  and  the  rest  to 
foreign  producers  In  the  form  of  Import 
quotas. 

Domestic  producers  may  be  required  to 
abide  by  their  "proportionate  ahare,"  a  fixed 
limit  on  the  acreage  they  can  plant  with 
sugar  beets  and  cane.  (However,  proportion- 
ate shares  have  not  been  imposed  In  any 
domestic  sector  of  sugar  growing — exc^t 
for  mainland  cane — since  1966.)  In  return 
for  abiding  by  the  program,  farmers  receive 
"benefit  payments"  that  total  about  •82  mil- 
lion annually. 

More  important,  to  protect  high-cost  do- 
mestic sugar  from  cheaper  foreign  sugar,  a 
quota  system  is  used  to  strictly  limit  sugar 
Imports. 

There  were  three  original  objectives  of  the 
sugar  program:  to  protect  and  preserve  do- 
mestic sugar  farming;  to  limit  the  domestic 
expansion  of  this  high-cost  Industry;  and  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  sugar  to  consumers. 
Only  one  of  these  objectives  has  been 
achieved — preserving  a  domestic  sugar- 
growing  Industry.  And  achievement  of  this 
objective  Is,  on  the  whole,  regrettable.  It 
keeps  some  U.S.  farmland  engaged  Ineffi- 
ciently In  sugar  production,  when  It  could 
be  diverted  for  badly  needed  crops  which 
are  more  efficient  producers.  The  result  Is  a 
net  loss  all  the  way  airound. 

Probably  the  weakest  argument  advanced 
for  renewing  the  Sugar  Act  Is  the  claim  that 
It  lowers  the  price  consume™  pay  for  sugar. 
It  Is  not  true. 

Advocates  of  the  program  are  quick  to  state 
that  in  the  past  year  the  world  market  price 
of  sugar  has  been  more  than  five  cents  a 
pound  higher  than  the  U.8.  price  These  ad- 
vocates point  out  that  the  U.S.  consumer 
has  benefited  substantially  as  a  result,  since 
even  imported  sugar  is  sold  here  at  the  lower 
U.S.  price. 

Professor  Johnson's  study  of  comparative 
sugar  prices,  however,  reveals  that  for  two 
decades  the  United  States  has  nearly  always 
been  pajrlng  substantially  more  for  Its  sugar 
than  the  world  market  price;  1973  was  an 
aberration. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  world  market 
price  was  3.78  cents  a  pound  while  the  US. 
price  was  6.95  cents.  In  1968,  the  discrepancy 
was  even  greater — the  world  market  paid  a 
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low  1.98  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  whUe  the 
VS.  paid  6.54  cental  In  those  years  the  U.S. 
consumer  paid  dearly  for  the  sugar  program. 

The  chart  below,  comparing  world  market 
and  U3.  sugar  prices,  shows  that  in  recent 
years — with  the  exception  of  two — the  UjS. 
consumer  consistently  has  paid  more  for 
sugar  than  he  would  If  world  prices  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

If  1973  was  an  exception  to  the  genera] 
pattern,  it  was  largely  a  short-term  reac- 
tion to  the  extraordinarily  low  price  of  sugar 
on  the  world  market  in  the  late  19608.  With 
prices  now  at  record  highs,  a  swing  back  to 
ample  supplies  can  be  expected. 

In  the  AEI  study.  Professor  Johnson  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  the  sugar  program  by  cal- 
culating the  difference  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  for  sugar  under  the  program 
and  what  he  would  pay  If  there  were  no 
Sugar  Act.  (i.e..  If  American  consumers  oould 
benefit  from  the  generaUy  lower  world  mar- 
ket price).  He  computes  the  difference  to 
be — ^based  on  a  10-year  average — (616  mil- 
lion annually. 

Of  this  excess,  about  $418  million  flows 
from  consumere  directly  to  American  pro- 
ducers (the  remainder  goes  to  foreign 
growere) .  The  amount  of  money  which  U.S. 
farmera  actvially  realize  as  net  added  In- 
come from  this,  however.  Is  much  smaller. 
Two-thirds — or  about  $300  million — goes  In- 
to the  extra  costs  of  growing  sugar  In  this 
country.  Only  about  $100  million  remains  as 
the  net  added  annual  Income  for  farmers 
growing  sugar.  This  means  that  the  program 
cost  the  taxpayer  four  times  what  It  Is  worth 
to  the  American  farmer — we  are  spending 
four  dollars  to  get  back  one. 

This  doesn't  seem  drastic  until  one  consid- 
ers what  the  consequences  would  be  if 
every  government  program  was  run  this  way. 

(Some  pro-sugar  congressmen  freqiientty 
state  that  the  sugar  program  costs  us  noth- 
ing, because  It  costs  the  government  noth- 
ing. The  amount  of  money  paid  out  to  farm- 
ers in  the  form  of  direct  benefit  payments, 
they  observe,  is  offset  by  the  revenue  col- 
lected in  the  form  of  tariffs  and  duties  on 
Imported  sugar.  But  they  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  maintaining  a  high-cost 
domestic  sugar  Industry  Is  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  in  the  shelf  price  of  sugar.) 

With  a  net  annual  Income  benefit  of  only 
$100  million.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
sugar  program  bets  not  made  sugar  cane  and 
beet  farming  profitable  for  small  farmers. 

An  end  to  our  artificial  props  for  sugar 
would  mean  that  many  V5S.  farmers  would 
find  It  more  profitable  to  switch  to  other 
crops.  The  nation  then  would  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  Importing  most  of  Its  sugar  from 
lower-cost  foreign  producers. 

In  these  days,  when  memories  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  are  still  vivid  In  American 
minds,  fears  of  International  commodity 
blackmail  get  much  attention.  But  agricul- 
tural cartels  have  tried  to  get  higher  prices 
by  cutting  back  on  production  before,  and 
the  strategy  Inevitably  falls.  Alternative  pro- 
ducers— attracted  by  the  high  prices — have 
too  great  an  Incentive  to  break  the  shortage. 

In  the  early  1920'8,  for  example,  the  British 
passed  the  Stevenson  (Rubber  Restriction) 
Act  to  cut  back  the  production  of  rubber 
In  its  colony  of  Malaya.  Malaya  then  sup- 
plied most  of  the  world's  rubber — and  the, 
cut  shot  the  price  of  rubber  up  from  twenty 
cents  to  over  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  high  price,  however,  stimulated  rub- 
ber production  In  other  countries.  Rubber 
grows  In  five  year  cycles — and  flve  years 
later,  Borneo  rubber  appeared  on  the  market 
and  brought  the  price  back  down  between  12 
and  14  cents — lower  than  It  had  prevloTwly 
been. 

Outbacks  In  production  have  also  failed 
with  coffee,  tin  and  cocoa  cartels.  Alterna- 
tive sources  are  always  found  when  the  price 
goes  up. 
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The  United  States  can  be  assured  of  a  wide 
variety  of  siigar  sources — more  than  35  coun- 
tries now  lobby  m  Congress  for  sugar  import 
quotas.  Many  of  them — especially  Brazil — 
would  increase  their  sugar  production  If  they 
could  find  a  market  outlet. 

Granted,  there  are  some  responsible  au- 
thorities who  do  not  expect  sugar  supplies 
to  bounce  back  Immediately  from  the  1973 
lows.  Their  predictions  of  shortage,  even  If 
they  were  true,  would  provide  no  justification 
for  perpetuation  of  the  Sugar  Act,  however. 
The  Sugar  Act  is  a  program  to  restrict  Im- 
ports, to  keep  foreign  sugar  out  of  our  mar- 
kets. By  opening  our  doors  to  foreign-grown 
sugar,  and  by  providing  a  huge  new  market 
to  entice  new  foreign  growers  Into  the  field, 
repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act  could  only  help  to 
ensure  adequate  supplies  for  the  American 
consumer. 

This  year  there  has  been  Intensive  lobby- 
ing on  the  Hill  to  keep  the  Sugar  Act.  partly 
because  the  price  of  sugar  is  hitting  record 
heights  and  world  demand  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing steadily. 

Rather  than  seizing  on  the  temporary  high 
price  as  an  excuse  to  expand  and  reentrench 
the  sugar  program.  It  is  time  to  reckon  with 
the  program's  overall  Implications  and  recog- 
nize Its  real  costs. 

The  program  should  be  either  phased  out 
gradually,  or  done  away  with  Immediately 
in  one  step — in  either  case,  with  the  long- 
range  goal  of  setting  up  a  liberal  trade  policy 
for  sugar. 

The  most  acceptable  solution  would  be  a 
transition  approach — which  gradually  abol- 
ishes the  program,  giving  farmers  and  the 
refining  industry  time  to  adjust  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

In  his  study.  Professor  Johnson  recom- 
mends the  following  intermediate  approach: 

Eliminate  Import  quotas,  domestic  market- 
ing allocations  and  "proportionate  shares." 

Establish  a  target  price  system  for  sugar, 
based  on  price  objectives  as  established  in 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  In  1971. 

Make  deficiency  payments  to  each  sugar 
beet  and  sugar  cane  producer  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  target  price  and  the 
actual  market  price  of  sugar. 

Continue  Sugar  Act  benefit  payments  for 
three  yeara,  ultimately  eliminating  them  In 
two  equal  reductions  at  the  end  of  flve  years. 
The  excise  tax  on  sugar  should  be  maintained 
at  0.6  cents  per  pound  for  three  years,  and 
then  reduced  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Sugar 
Act  payments. 

During  the  transition,  producers  should 
be  permitted  to  abandon  sugar  cane  and 
beet  production  In  whole  or  In  part  and  still 
continue  to  receive  both  deficiency  and 
Sugar  Act  payments. 

This  will  mean,  of  course,  an  end  to  the 
subsidy  of  sugar  farming  and  with  It,  an 
end  to  the  market  edge  of  domestic  sugar 
over  imported  sugar.  In  the  future  we 
would  probably  Import  most  of  our  sugar. 

As  for  the  "national  security"  implica- 
tions of  this — even  though  sugar  accounts 
for  17  percent  of  our  total  caloric  intake,  it 
Is  hard  to  Justify  It  as  a  national  security 
commodity.  If  we  produced  no  sugar  do- 
mestically, most  of  out  supplies  would  still 
come  from  the  American  continent.  Such 
shipping  lanes  would  not  be  dlfflciUt  to  pro- 
tect. 

As  for  the  price  stability  of  sugar,  John- 
sons shows  that  It  Is  our  own  restrictive 
trade  policy  on  sugar — and  those  like  cure 
in  other  countries — which  bear  much  re- 
sponsibility for  wild  gyrations  of  the  inter- 
national sugar  market. 

There  will  be  no  easy  way  to  end  the 
sugar  program.  Over  the  years,  resources 
have  been  committed.  Investment  encour- 
aged and  expectations  heightened  that  the 
program  will  go  on  forever. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
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sugar  subsidy  program  was  oflglnally  In- 
tended only  as  a  temporary  measure.  It  was 
meant  to  relieve  the  dlsastrou^  oversupply 
situation  that  existed  on  farros  during  the 
Depression.  It  was  never  IntenAed  to  be  a 
permanent  Industry  subsidy.       I 

Unfortunately,  It  has  gone  the  way  of 
many  government  programs  labeled  "short 
term"  or  "experimental" — they  are  extended 
and  re-extended  until  they  are  entrenched 
and  almost  impossible  to  get  rldl  of. 

Prolonging  the  sugar  progra:^  has  made 
little  sense — It  has  cost  the  cons^imer  dearly. 
for  few  benefits.  Current  sugar  prices  may 
be  a  tempting  Incentive  to  kenp  the  pro- 
gram for  a  while  longer,  but  :n  the  final 
analysis  they  are  only  one  mor^  excuse. 

Now  that  the  Sugar  Act  legislation  Is  up 
for  renewal,  the  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  to  throw  It  out.  It  has  promised 
the  American  people  a  break  Irom  higher 
food  prices  for  a  long  time — malting  a  move 
towards  lower  sugar  prices  woul  1  be  a  good 
start. 

VM.   AND   WORLD   MARKXT  SUCA  t  PRICES 

U.B.  World 

Tear:                                              price  price 

1953 S.43  3.41 

1954 S.21  3.28 

1956 S.OO  3.24 

1956 8   10  3.48 

1957 a.  30  6.16 

1968 8   41  3.60 

1969  _ a  35  2.97 

1960 5  35  3.14 

1961 5  38  2.91 

1962 —  S   66  2.98 

1963   7  27  8.50 

1964 5  98  6.87 

1965 6  80  2.12 

1966 ; «!  03  1.86 

1967 6,32  1.99 

1968 fl   54  1.98 

1969 fl   76  3.37 

1970 fl.94  3.75 

1971 7  39  4.52 

1972 7  99  7.43 

1973 a  65  9.31 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Way  17, 1974] 
Thk  Bittzx  of  ths  Swnrr:  Paicfs  of  Sugar 

Ain>  PxooucTS  UsiNc  rr  Jump  4s  a  Bxsult 

OF  Arabs'  Purchasxs 

(By  John  Valentine)    . 

Nbw  York. — The  next  time  you  go  to  the 
grocery  store  and  pay  much  higher  prices  for 
everything  from  a  bag  of  sugar  to  soda  pop  to 
Jell-O,  you  are  being  clobbered  oqce  again  by 
the  Arab  nations'  new  policy  ^f  charging 
more  for  their  oU. 

Early  this  year,  the  Arab  nation^  took  some 
of  their  bloated  petroleum  reveniies  and  be- 
gan buying  raw,  unrefined  sugv  in  world 
markets.  Seemingly  disregarding  price,  these 
coxintrles  placed  orders  for  about;  two-thirds 
of  their  estimated  1974  Import  requirements 
of  about  one  million  tons;  In  previous  years, 
buying  was  more  selective  and  spread  out 
over  B  longer  period. 

The  world  sugar  price  soared  to  an  un- 
heard-of 26.25  cents  a  pound  m  iPebruary — 
partly  because  of  extra-strong  demand  and 
partly  becatise  some  sugar-producjng  nations 
that  were  forced  to  pay  record  ptlcea  for  oil 
simply  added  the  higher  costs  to  the  Arabs' 
sugar  bill.  Bight  months  ago  the  Irarld  sugar 
price  was  8.35  cents  a  pound.  The  world 
price  has  eased  only  to  23.5  cents  a  pound 
becavise  many  suppliers  say  they  expect  the 
Arabs  to  come  batck  and  buy  more  ^g:ar. 

RZACHINQ  CONSUICKR  POCKXT^OOKS 

All  this  reaches  the  pocketbo^ks  of  V.S. 
consumers  by  way  of  the  sugar  marketing- 
quota  system,  which  Is  Intended  to  assure 
reasonable  prices  for  consumers  a(nd  fair  re- 
turns for  domestic  producers.  Tl^e  U.S.  Im- 
ports almost  half  of  the  sugar  It ;  leeds  every 
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year,  and  this  year  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment boosted  the  Import  quotas  by  600,000 
tons  to  12.6  million  tons  in  an  effort  to  In- 
crease supplies  and  thus — It  was  thought — 
help  stem  rising  prices. 

Instead,  U.S.  buyers  were  forced  Into  the 
tight  world  market  to  compete  with  the  free- 
spending  Arabs.  Regular  suppliers  were  run- 
ning short  and  some  were  selling  In  the  hot 
world  market  before  meeting  their  U£.  com- 
mitments, trade  sources  say. 

As  a  result,  granulated  sugar  prices  in 
Northeast  supermarkets  are  now  about  $1.20 
for  a  five-pound  bag,  up  to  from  79  cents  in 
March  and  66  cents  a  year  ago.  The  price 
could  go  to  (1.50  within  the  next  several 
weeks.  Industry  sources  say,  because  the  do- 
mestic raw-sugar  price  la  at  a  near  record  of 
23.5  cents  a  pound — versus  10  cents  a  year 
ago — and  because  refining  and  other  cost* 
also  are  rising. 

But  It  doesn't  stop  there.  A  great  many 
food  products  contain  sugar,  and  price  In- 
creases for  many  of  them  are  being  posted  or 
are  pending.  General  Poods,  for  instance,  re- 
cently raised  prices  of  several  of  its  products 
as  a  direct  result  of  higher  sugar  costa.  Its 
line  of  Post  cereals  was  boosted  by  6%  last 
Monday,  an  average  of  three  to  four  cents  a 
box.  Its  beverage  prices  were  Increased  an 
average  of  10%  to  12%. 

And  Jell-O  prices  were  Increased  by  22%, 
which  works  out  to  about  a  three-cent  rise 
on  a  three-ounce  box.  A  spokesman  for  Gen- 
eral Foods,  which  makes  Jell-O,  says  that 
sales  haven't  s\iffered  because  of  the  In- 
crease. Jell-O  and  other  brands  of  gelatin 
desserts  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
sugar. 

Moreover,  the  General  Foods  8p)okesman 
says,  "sugar-price  Increases  are  only  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  As  of  now  we  see  no  end  In 
sight." 

The  food  processors,  bakers  and  candy 
and  beverage  makers  are  paying  $28.10  for 
a  100-pound  bag  of  refined  sugar,  more  than 
double  the  $13.55  of  a  year  ago.  They  say 
they  haven't  been  able  to  raise  their  product 
prices  enough  to  fully  compensate. 

"We're  still  not  recovering  sugar  costs," 
the  General  Foods  spokesman  says. 

"We're  fighting  Just  to  stay  In  place," 
agrees  Harold  S.  Mohler,  chairman  onr^  pres- 
ident of  Hershey  Foods.  "To  stay  abreast  of 
rising  product  costs  is  about  all  you  can  ex- 
pect to  achieve  these  days."  Besides  sugar, 
Hershey  has  to  contend  with  cocoa  prices  that 
also  have  doubled  In  the  past  year.  In  that 
same  period  It  has  raised  its  product  prices 
by  about  40%. 

Hershey's  standard-size  chocolate  bar  was 
raised  five  cents  to  15  cents  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year;  it  was  10  cents  for  two  years 
and  five  cents  for  many  years  before  that. 
The  bar  size  was  increased  to  1.4  ounces  from 
an  average  of  one  ounce,  Mr.  Mohler  says. 

"But  we  are  very  concerned  about  raising 
prices  and  we  don't  do  it  lightly  because  the 
(candy)  bar  is  almoet  like  an  institution.  We 
will  try  to  hold  the  15-cent  line,  but  if  costs 
keep  spirallng  as  they  are,  there  will  certainly 
have  to  be  some  consideration  of  the  20-cent 
or  even  25-cent  bar,"  Mr.  Mohler  says. 

There  Is  more  than  consideration  at  Nestle, 
which  has  marketed  a  new  1%-oimce  bar 
that  is  being  sold  In  vending  machines  for  25 
cents.  "Reaction  has  been  slow  thus  far.  but 
the  real  Impact  is  yet  to  come,"  a  Nestle 
executive  says — Implying  that  a  25-cent  bar 
won't  looH  very  expensive  In  a  few  months. 
Though  it  Isnt  talked  about  openly,  an 
estimated  5%  to  15%  of  all  candy  is  sold  In 
the  U.S.  through  vending  machines.  During 
the  past  two  years  most  candy-vending  ma- 
chines have  been  converted  to  16-cent  prices 
from  10  cents.  Now  there  is  talk  of  raising  all 
vended  candy  prices  to  20  cents  or  25  cents. 
"I  hope  It  doesn't  get  off  the  ground,"  con- 
fides one  candy  executive,  who  thinks  con- 
sumers will  resist  these  higher  prices. 
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He  has  a  point,  because  consumers  aren't 
resignedly  accepting  higher  and  higher  prices. 
Paul  Smucker,  president  of  J.  M.  Smucker 
Co.  of  Orvllle,  Ohio,  the  Jelly  and  preserves 
maker,  says  that  housewives  are  switching 
from  higher-priced,  fancy  types  of  preserves, 
such  as  black  raspberry  and  blueberry,  to  less 
expensive  kinds,  such  as  apricot  and  peach. 
Old  standbys  such  as  strawberry  and  grape 
continue  to  sell  well,  he  says,  but  housewives 
are  buying  larger  sizes  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  per-ounce  prices. 

Similarly,  a  spokesman  for  PepsiCo  Inc. 
says  that  while  the  16-ounce  bottle  of  Pepsi- 
Cola  remains  the  most  popular  size,  "buyers 
are  reaching  up  to  larger  and  larger  sizes 
including  the  64-ounce  bottle,  and  they 
haven't  reduced  consumption."  Pepsi-Cola 
prices  have  risen  because  of  higher  sugar 
costs,  but  the  spokesman  dldnt  specify  the 
amount. 

Some  companies  are  able  to  hold  off  on 
price  Increases  now  because  they  made  mar- 
keting and  product-Ingredient  changes  some 
time  ago.  Peter  Paul  Inc.  of  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  for  Instance,  began  last  September  to 
Increase  the  size  of  Its  candy  bars,  charge 
higher  prices  for  them  and  reformulate  the 
chocolate  coatings  by  replacing  some  of  the 
expansion  cocoa  butter  with  vegetable  oil. 
"Reactions  to  the  new  coatings  have  been 
extremely  favorable  with  respect  to  flavor, 
texture  and  shelf  life,"  an  executive  says. 

The  Peter  Paul  executive  thinks  that 
"prices  of  sugar  are  expected  to  remain  at 
current  high  levels  and  maybe  even  go  higher 
during  the  summer  months,  which  Is  the 
season  of  high  consumption  for  both  In- 
dividuals and  Industry."  But  he  adds,  "we 
are  told  we  can  expect  relief  later  in  the 
year,  about  September  or  October." 

That's  when  the  sugu*  harvests  start  com- 
ing In.  World  sugar  production  during  the 
1978-74  crop  year  is  estimated  at  81.8  million 
tons,  a  6%  rise  from  last  year,  while  world 
consumption  is  predicted  at  81.3  million 
tons,  up  4%  from  last  season.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  In  three  years  that  production 
has  outpaced  consumption.  The  Arab  na- 
tions' buying  spree  touched  off  such  a  sharp 
price  reaction  in  part  because  reserve  stocks 
In  the  past  three  years  have  dwindled.  At  the 
end  of  the  1972-73  season  on  Aug.  31,  1973, 
world  stocks  were  16.8  million  tons,  about 
a  two-month  supply. 

While  reserve  stocks  increase  slightly  this 
season,  the  supply-demand  balance  still  will 
be  precarious,  sugar  analysts  say.  They  think 
next  season  there  will  be  increased  produc- 
tion In  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  Australia, 
and  South  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  the  Etiropean  sugar-beet  crop. 
which  accounts  for  33%  of  overaU  world 
sugar  output,  is  likely  to  be  smaller  this  year 
than  last  because  of  cold,  dry  weather.  And 
the  UJ3.  beet  crop,  which  declined  last  year 
because  of  dry  weather  In  the  West,  Is  ex- 
pected to  shrink  further  this  year.  Many 
farmers  are  turning  to  wheat,  com,  cotton, 
soybeans  or  potatoes,  all  of  which  currently 
offer  better  returns  than  beets.  Last  year, 
beet  sugar  accounted  for  about  half  the  an- 
nual U.S.  output  of  6.9  million  tons. 


VENEZUELA    AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   rLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to 
afford  timely  notice  of  the  amendment  I 
Intend  to  offer  to  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  to 
suspend  the  quota  for  Venezuela,  I  am 
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herewith  printing  the  text  of  the  ammd- 
ment  in  the  Record  : 

Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Gtwter: 
Page  6,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  computa- 
tion beginning  at  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  the  quota  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  for  Venezuela  shall  be  suspended 
and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  suspended  quota  shaU  be  prorated  to 
the  other  countries  listed  in  this  paragraph 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress,  pursuant  to 
section  202(e),  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
restoration  of  such  quota. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSED  DRUO  ABUSE  BUDGET 
FOR  INNER  CITY  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NIW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  drug  abuse  budget  re- 
flects a  decrease  of  nearly  $15  million 
from  fiscal  1974  to  fiscal  1975.  The  Impact 
of  this  decrease  in  the  amount  requested 
for  Federal  drug  abuse  programs  Is  an- 
alyzed In  an  article  In  the  present  Issue 
of  Focus  magazine,  the  publication  of 
the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  and 
in  a  recent  report  Issued  by  the  Drug 
Abuse  Council. 

The  President's  fiscal  1975  drug  abuse 
budget  means  a  retreat  at  a  time  when 
we  are  making  significant  progress  In 
decreasing  the  amount  of  drug  Eiddic- 
tlon  Independence  In  our  Nation.  The 
significant  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  recent  years  has  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
provide  funding  for  States  and  localities, 
for  more  effective  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, and  perhaps  most  Importantly 
the  opening  of  treatment  rehabilitation 
programs  to  serve  the  legion  of  addicts 
who  before  this  Federal  commitment 
were  not  able  to  find  adequate  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  opportunities.  It  is 
clear  that  for  many  reasons  the  drug 
abuse  problem  Is  diminishing  particularly 
In  suburban  and  small  town  areas. 

In  inner  cities  such  as  the  Harlem  and 
East  Harlem  communities  that  I  repre- 
sent, however,  the  problem  remains 
acute.  Even  though  the  amount  of  heroin 
available  on  the  street  because  of  the 
Turkish  opium  poppy  ban  has  decreased, 
we  still  have  in  our  community  the 
largest  single  population  of  addicts  in 
the  United  States.  I.  therefore,  regard  it 
as  alarming  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  begin  to  decrease  its  finan- 
cial support  of  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programa  at  a  time  when 
my  community  and  interested  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  needs  con- 
tinued Federal  commitment  to  providing 
answers  to  the  illness  which  saps  the 
vitality  of  our  communities.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  Congress.  In  examining  the 
President's  drug  abuse  budget  proposals, 
will  take  action  to  provide  the  same  level 
of  Federal  concern  and  support  for  these 
programs  as  we  have  provided  in  the 
past. 
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I  include  in  the  Record  an  analysis  by 
Mr.  Eddie  N.  Williams,  president  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies  of  the 
implications  of  the  President's  drug 
abuse  budget. 

Analysis 
(By  Eddie  N.  Williams) 

Budgets  make  policy  and  the  federal 
budget  Is  no  exception.  Consequently,  we 
must  view  with  alarm  the  policy  Implications 
Inherent  in  President  Nixon's  proposed  1975 
budget  on  drug  abuse.  The  federal  budget 
reflects  the  debatable  notion  that  the  heroin 
epidemic  Is  over.  It  asks  for  fewer  dollars, 
reorders  spending  priorities,  and  drapes  a 
smothering  "new  federalism"  shroud  over  a 
problem  which,  unfortunately,  affects  dis- 
proportionately a  large  number  of  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  Americans. 

This  budget  takes  on  added  slgnlflcance 
when  one  weighs  the  racial  implications  in 
the  nation's  response  to  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. Rep.  Charles  Rangel  (D-N.T.)  sums  up 
the  respMsnse  this  way : 

"Black  leadership  had  been  calling  for  fed- 
eral help  to  combat  heroin  addiction  for 
more  than  a  decade  (since  the  19508)  and 
our  appeals  were  ignored.  But  when  heroin 
filtered  out  beyond  the  ghetto  walls  to  the 
suburbs  and  the  complexion  of  the  Junkies 
became  white,  the  President  declared  a  na- 
tional crisis." 

There  followed  a  dramatic  Increase  in  fed- 
eral drug  abuse  expendittires,  from  $82  mil- 
lion in  1969  to  $760  million  in  1974. 

The  result  of  this  "massive"  effort  Is  a 
mixed  picture.  Some  complain  about  waste, 
rlp-offs,  racial  genocide,  dehumanlzatlon.  But 
there  also  Is  a  positive  side :  the  thousands  of 
individuals  helped,  increased  knowledge 
about  the  treatment  of  opiate  dependence, 
program  development,  and  about  how  to  deal 
with  the  drug  problem  in  schools,  media, 
employment,  and  so  on. 

Another  racist  implication  of  this  mas- 
sive federal  response  lies  in  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  nation  may  have  turned  the  cor- 
ner toward  solving  the  drug  problem  among 
whites,  the  problem  continues  in  black  and 
Spanish-speaking  conomunities. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  one  must  review 
the  President's  proposed  drug  abuse  budget, 
which  reflects  a  decrease  of  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion— from  $760  million  in  1974  to  $746  mil- 
lion in  1976.  WhUe  this  drop  may  seem 
relatively  small,  it  results  In  several  major 
changes  of  emphasis  In  the  federal  response 
to  the  drug  problem.  For  example: 

1.  There  is  a  proposed  decrease  of  $54.7 
mUUon  for  treatment  and  rehabUltation. 
This  means  institutional  capabilities  will 
suffer  at  the  very  time  they  are  ready  to 
make  real  headway  on  the  drug  problem. 

2.  There  Is  a  proposed  Increase  of  $10.2 
million  for  programs  which  will  be  substan- 
tially turned  over  to  the  states  but  which 
wUl  not  be  "categorically"  designated  for 
drug  abuse  activities.  Consequently,  as  In 
revenue  sharing,  agencies  may  spend  any 
amount  or  none  of  this  money  on  drug  abuse. 

3.  There  Is  a  proposed  Increase  of  $39.8 
million  for  law  enforcement,  including  Jail- 
ing of  iisers  and  imposing  other  forms  of 
penalties  which  brand  people  as  criminals. 
This  "get  tough"  policy  Is  one  of  the  most 
alarming  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  decide  what  the 
federal  response  ought  to  be  and  how  much 
money  Is  to  be  appropriated.  Before  making 
its  decision.  Congress,  through  its  committee 
staffs  or  the  newly  created  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment,  ought  to  determine  the 
extent  of  drug  abuse  among  minorities  and 
the  nature  of  program  responses;  Investigate 
the  absence  of  minorities  in  key  policy- 
making positions  dealing  with  drug  abuse; 
assure  that  the  monies  actually  get  into 
communities  where  they  are  needed,  and  set 
aside  special  funds  to  encourage  the  develop- 
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ment  of  a  cadre  of  minority  group  experts — 
from  scholars  and  researchers  to  program 
operators  and  street  leaders — who  can  move 
against  the  drug  problem  in  areas  where 
others  seem  fearful  of  treading. 

Because  this  has  not  been  done  the  ac- 
cusation of  "genocide"  has  become  a  polit- 
icized response.  But  those  who  stand  on 
their  lofty  podiums  and  pooh-pooh  this  ac- 
cusation, without  understanding  its  genesis 
or  meaning,  are  equaUy  guilty  of  playing 
politics  with  the  lives  and  welfare  of  a  great 
many  human  beings. 


MIT  STUDIES  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  energy  crisis  became  a  mat- 
ter of  widespread  concern  last  fall,  the 
Nixon  administration  offered  Its  Project 
Independence  Plan  as  a  means  of  Insur- 
ing that  Americans  will  not  depend  upon 
other  nations  to  fulfill  their  energy  needs 
in  the  future. 

A  recent  study  released  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  main- 
tained that  stockpiling  oil  would  be  a 
much  cheaper  method  of  achieving  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  According  to  the 
study, 

Self-sufficiency  as  a  form  of  "Insurance" 
agsklnst  disruption  of  price  Increases  will  be 
purchased  at  a  very  high  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  energy  Issue 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  be- 
fore this  body,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  Victor  K.  Mc- 
Elheny's  New  York  Times  article  report- 
ing on  the  MIT  study. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11,  1974] 
VS.  Enkrgy  Plan  FotrND  Too  Costly — MIT 

Stttdy   Recommends   STOCKPnjNo   Rathkr 

Than  Total  Selp-Sujticikncy 

(By  Victor  K.  McElheny) 

If  the  United  States  tries  to  meet  all  its 
energy  needs  from  domestic  sources  by 
1980 — the  goal  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
Project  Inde{)endence — the  price  of  all  forms 
of  energy  could  be  driven  as  high  as  the 
equivalent  of  $12  a  barrel  of  oil,  according 
to  a  group  of  economists  and  energy  experts 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

The  group's  study  of  the  potential  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  project  was  made  pub- 
Uc  yesterday  at  a  conference  on  Management 
Amid  Scarcity  In  Chicago. 

The  group  said  the  additional  price  In- 
creases above  their  calculated  1974  average 
domestic  oil  price  of  $7  a  barrel  could  be  as 
great  as  the  1973-74  surge  in  Imported  oil 
prices,  which  they  estimated  at  $4  to  $9  a 
barrel. 

The  experts  recommended  that  the  nation 
consider  a  $i-blUion-a-year  program  of  stock- 
piling oil  as  a  cheaper  form  of  "Insurance" 
ag^alnst  future  oil  embargoes  and  price  In- 
creases than  total  energy  self-sufficiency. 

The  findings  of  the  group,  of  which  oil  ex- 
pert Morris  A.  Adelman  was  a  member,  are 
to  be  printed  as  the  entire  May  Issue  of 
Technology  Review,  a  nationally  circulated 
MJ.T.  publication. 

The  study  indicated  that  "prices  of  $10  to 
$12  per  barrel  (oil  equivalent)  will  be  neces- 
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a»ij  to  bring  forth  enough  adcttional  sup- 
plies of  fossil  fuels  [cool,  oil  and  gas]  to  sat- 
isfy demands  In  domestic  ener^  markets'* 
by  1980.  I 

"This  means  that,  even  If  concerted  efforts 
were  made  to  remove  the  bottlenecks  that 
now  exist  In  these  markets  (such  as  Federal 
price  regulation  of  natural  gas),  there  would 
have  to  be  yet  another  round  of  price  In- 
creases for  consumers  as  great  as  that  ex- 
perienced In  1973-74."  the  grou^}  said. 

KXOH  FSICXB  Bxnr 

"In  short,  self-sufflclency  as  a  form  of  'In- 
surance' againct  disruption  or  price  increase, 
wtll  be  purchased  at  a  very  high  coet." 

Associated  with  the  10  autl^ors  of  the 
study,  who  are  members  of  the  t>oUcy  sttidy 
group  of  MJ.T.'s  energy  laboratory,  were  16 
other  energy  experts  at  MJ.T.  and  at  Duka, 
North  Carolina  State,  PennsylTanla  State, 
Harvard,  Michigan  and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Their  report  recommended  against  special 
tariffs  to  cut  down  on  Imports,  arguing  that 
oil  prices  were  "high  enough  to  extract  pres- 
ent domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves  with  high 
levels  of  efficiency." 

Also  not  recommended  was  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  "floor"  under  current  energy  piloea, 
because  prices  seem  likely  to  remain  high. 

Like  many  others  In  the  energy  field,  the 
m.T.  group  recommended  relaxation  of  con- 
trols on  the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gas, 
which  averaged  36  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
In  1973  and  may  reach  50  cents  for  new 
contracts  this  year. 

If  3  cents  were  added  each  year  to  the 
new-contract  prtce,  the  group  estimated, 
supply  and  demand  for  natiiral  gas  would 
be  In  balance  In  1980  at  33  trillion  cubic  feet. 
■  *  *  continue.  It  was  estimated  that  demand 
would  total  40  trillion  cubic  feet  and  supply 
only  30  trillion,  for  a  "abortfaU"  of  more 
than  three  times  the  current  8  trllUon  cubic 
feet  deficit. 

Because  of  environmental  problems  and 


difflcultlec  In  assembling  both  miners  and 
mining  equipment,  the  MJ.T.  experts 
doubted  that  United  States  coal  produc- 
tion would  exceed  800  million  tons  per  year 
In  1980.  It  runs  about  600  million  tons  now. 

Construction  problems  and  technological 
challenges  stand  in  the  way  of  a  large  contri- 
bution to  the  nation's  energy  supply  from 
such  synthetic  fuels  as  gas  or  oil  from  coal, 
oil  from  shale,  or  methanol  from  coal,  it 
was  estimated. 

"It  might  take  a  doubling  of  price  to  pro- 
vide enough  of  an  incentive  to  bring  about 
the  large-scale  commercial  development  of 
synthetic  fuels  in  the  near  futxire;  and  their 
development  Is  not  sufficiently  promising  of 
large  supplies  to  justify  such  high  prices  for 
aU  energy,"  the  report  said. 

A  plan  preferred  by  the  exp)erts  was  the 
negotiation  of  special  contracts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  with  synthetic  fuel  pro- 
ducers to  buy  specified  amounts  at  a  guar- 
anteed price. 


SENATE—rwesrfai/,  June  4, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  aj^  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Actlnf  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MrrcALr), 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Revereiid  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD..  offered  tht  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  we  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring.  But,  whatever  It 
brings,  may  all  who  serve  In;  this  place 
be  prepared  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  act 
honestly,  wisely,  and  courafeously  for 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation  ^d  for  the 
rule  of  righteousness  throughout  the 
world.  I 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  fiOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Housa  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  8215)  to  jprovlde  for 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes  until  the  closel of  June  30, 
1976.  I 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concunrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  81)  relating  to  un- 
accounted for  personnel  captiired,  killed, 
or  missing  during  the  Indochina  conflict, 
with  amendments,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senafe. 

The  message  further  anndunced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (BJi.  14833) 
to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
for  18  months.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (H.R.  14833)  to  Lxtend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for  18  months, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thel  reading  of 
the  Journal  proceedings  d(  Monday, 
June  3.  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
MONTOYA  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  to  speak 
today,  be  Invalidated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  862  and  863. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  STATUTE  OF  UMTTA- 
TIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  TORT 
CLAIMS  OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
AGAINST  UNITED  STATES 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  572)  to  waive  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations with  regard  to  the  tort  claims 
of  certain  Individuals  against  the  United 
States  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  8.  after  the 
word  "Act",  Insert  a  comma  and  "or 
their  successors,";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  time  limitation  contained  in  section 
2401(b)  of  tlUe  28,  ITnlted  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  beginning  action  on  tort 
claims  against  the  United  States  shall  not 


apply  in  the  case  of  any  action  filed  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  individuals  named  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  Act,  or  their  successors, 
on  claims  for  damages  arising  out  of  an  ex- 
plosion, VThich  occurred  on  December  30, 
1970.  in  the  Plnley  Coal  Company  mines 
numbered  15  and  16,  located  near  Hyden,  Les- 
lie County.  Kentucky.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  inference  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  individuals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  capacity  in  which  they 
may  bring  actions  piu^uant  to  subsection 
(a)  are: 

(1)  Nettle  Couch,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Alonzo  Couch,  deceased; 

(2)  Dewey  Collins,  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Fred  Collins,  deceased; 

(3)  MavUtie  Couch,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Holt  Couch,  deceased; 

(4)  Letha  Henson,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Price  Henson,  deceased; 

(5)  Bobble  Bowling,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Arnold  Sizemore,  deceased; 

(6)  Dalsey  Couch,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Howard  Couch,  deceased; 

(7)  Nancy  Mae  Gray,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Lawrence  Gray,  deceased; 

(8)  Robert  Mitchell,  administrate  of  the 
estate  of  Lee  MltcheU.  deceased:  and 

(9)  Dailey  Young,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Denver  Young,  deceased. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pEissed. 


MONROE  A.  LUCAS 

The  bill  (HJR.  6979)  for  the  relief  of 
Monroe  A.  Lucas  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  csdl  the  roll. 

The  second  asslstajit  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CHESTER  BRIDGE,   MISSOURI  AND 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
864,  S.  3546. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  8546)  to  extend  for  l  year  the 
time  for  entering  into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act   of   1974. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  1,  1974"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1976". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  in  the  morning  hour? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No.  The  Chair  would  state  that 
the  Senate  Is  not,  at  this  moment.  The 
minority  leader  has  not  yet  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACnsa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

■nie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  4,  1974,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1752)  prescribing  the 
objectives  and  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work 
Quality. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RxpoRT  or  BoAHD  or  Oovxsnors  of  Federal 
Rksesvk  Ststem 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  calendar  year  1973  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Reports  or  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Tutn,  the 
Federal  Supplemxntart  Medical  Insxtr- 
ANCE  Trust  Fund,  awd  the  Old-Ace,  Sur- 
vivors, AND  DiSABnjTT  Insurance  Trust 
Funds 

Letters  from  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insiirance  Trust  Fund,  the 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and 
DlsabUity  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  their  various  reports 
for  the  year  1974  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports). Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Supplemental  Summart  of  1975  Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  supplemental  summary  of  the  1975 
budget  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

List   of   Reports   of   General   Accounting 
Office 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office,  for  April,  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pxir- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Status  of 
Selected  Major  Weapon  Systems",  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  May  31,  1974  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Proposed  Manaobmxnt  Program  fob  King 
Range  National  Consibvation  Area 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  management  program  for  the 
King  Range  National  Conservation  Area  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

Report  of  Director  of  Administrative  Office 
OF  Untth)  States  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Office, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  a^y  of  the  order  siispending  deportation 
in  the  case  of  Pablo  Manuel  Mozo-Roca  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natxirallzatlon  Service,  Department 


of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
several  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Secretart  of  Labor  Relating  to 

Experience   With   and   RxcoMMENSAnom 

for  Grant  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  reUtlng 
to  experience  with  and  recommendations  for 
grant  programs  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
simplified  procedures  In  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  the  Government 
where  the  amoiint  involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000  (Rept.  No.  93-901). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  marble 
bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
(Rept.  No.  93-898); 

S.  Res.  333.  Resolution  authorl2ang  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee print  entitled  "Energy-Related  Research 
and  Development"   (Rept.  No.  93-897);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  415.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  summaries  of 
veterans  legislation  reported  in  the  Hotise 
and  Senate  during  the  Ninety-third  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  93-899). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S.  3423.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  retired 
military  personnel    (Rept.  No.  93-900). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments : 

HJl.  11221.  An  act  to  provide  ftai  deposit 
Insurance  for  pubUc  units  and  to  increase  de- 
posit insurance  from  $20,000  to  $50,000 
(Rept.  No.  93-902). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

Catherine  May  Bedell,  of  Washington,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission; 

Edward  C.  Schmults,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mon- 
etary Affairs. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
the  nominations  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Terrell  H.  BeU,  of  Utah,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  and 

Bertha  S.  Adklns,  of  Maryland,  Dorothy 
Louise  Devereux,  of  Hawaii,  Carl  Elsdorfer. 
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of  Waahlngton,  Charles  J.  P4liey,  of  New 
York,  John  B.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  Prank 
B.  Henderson,  of  Pennsylvania.  Frell  M.  Owl, 
of  North  Carolina,  Lennle-Marie  P.  ToUlver. 
of  Oklahoma.  Charles  J.  Turrla^.  of  Virginia. 
Nelson  Hale  Cnilkshank.  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia,  Sharon  Masaye  Fujll  of  Washing- 
ton, Hobart  C.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Oarson  Meyer,  of  New  York,  aftd  Bernard  E. 
Nash,  of  Maryland,  to  be  metnbers  of  the 
Federal  CoTincU  on  the  Aging. 

(The  above  nominations  wtere  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inations be  conflrmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  rgspond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testlf }  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  I  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) i 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BIIlS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnpNS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  Hhe  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consenty  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
ByMr.MONTOYA: 

8.  8670.  A  bill  to  establish  a  :natlonal  pro- 
gram for  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  23  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  full 
participation  In  the  political  ^ystem  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  ia  continuing 
education  In  the  history  an4  heritage  of 
democracy  In  the  tTnlted  Stat«^.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovernmeiit  (Iterations. 
By  Mr.  PERCY:  1 

S.  3571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deferment  of 
Income  taxes  to  individuals  for  tertain  higher 
education  expenses.  Referred  ta  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I 

S.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ^gher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  provide  thatj  certain  loans 
under  that  Act  cannot  be  discharged  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  for  Ave  y^ars,  and  for 
other  purpoaes.  Referred  to  tae  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  3573.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
lABarrle.  Referred  to  the  Comnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

8.  3574.  A  bUl  to  relinquish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  anc]  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oo  convey  cer- 
tain lands  situated  In  Yuma  {County,  Ariz. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNITSON: 

8.  3575.  A  bUl  to  amend  th!  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  authorize 
the  President  to  prohibit  thci  Importation 
of  any  products  from  a  country  whose  na- 
tionals are  conducting  fishing  operations  In 
a  manner  which  diminishes  thfc  effectiveness 
of  an  international  fishery  conservation  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

3.  3576.  A  bill  to  authorize  [the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  initiate  demonstration 
projects  to  improve  the  quality  of  repairs  to 
motor  vehicles  and  to  reducei  the  costs  of 
such  repairs  to  the  motoring  public.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commeice. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY    (fori  himself  and 
Mr.    Hathaway  ) :  I 

8. 3577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  for  the 
oonstructlon  and  modernization  of  health 
facilities.  Referred  to  the  dommlttee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

8.  3578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anita 
Tomasl.  Referred  to  the  Com^ilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3679.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  convey  certain  lauds  to  Nome, 


Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3580.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  declare  that 
the  national  communications  policy  of  the 
Congress  shall  be  to  encourage,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  ratee  for  local  telephone  service  which  are 
within  the  economic  reach  of  every  house- 
hold; to  require  rate  relief  therefor:  to  re- 
qtilre  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  prepare  statements  of  economic 
Impact  on  its  actions  which  may  have,  or 
have  had,  a  significant  impact  on  increasing 
the  rates  for  local  telephone  service;  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
ByMr.MONTOYA: 

S.  3570.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  23  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging full  partlcii>ation  in  the  politi- 
cal system  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  a  continuing  education  In  the 
history  and  heritage  of  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which  I 
consider  to  be  of  great  concern  to  every 
American  citizen.  It  is  legislation  which 
seeks  to  protect  the  American  political 
system  by  encouraging  and  assisting 
young  people  to  participate  more  fully 
in  that  system. 

In  a  democracy  it  is  essential  that  citi- 
zens understand  the  foundations  of  their 
government  suad  believe  in  the  value  of 
their  basic  law.  It  is  also  essential  that 
citizens  be  willing  to  participate  In  the 
decisionmaking  which  supports  and  Im- 
plements that  law. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  begins  with  three  sig- 
nificant words:  "We,  the  people  •  •  *." 

I  have  often  felt  that  those  three  words 
were  a  key  to  understanding  our  most 
basic  assumptions  about  our  form  of 
government,  and  about  ourselves  as  a 
free  and  self-goveming  people.  When 
those  words  were  first  written,  the  Idea 
that  final  authority  and  power  should 
rest  In  the  hands  of  the  people  wm  a 
strange  and  revolutionary  thought.  Our 
Constitution  brought  a  new  concept  of 
government  into  existence. 

Today,  the  right  of  the  people  to  con- 
trol government  through  the  elective 
process  Is  unquestioned  in  this  body  and 
in  the  public  statements  of  political  lead- 
ers. We  are  quite  properly  proud  of  our 
history  of  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Yet.  today  we  find  many  young  people 
who  doubt  their  own  ability  to  effectively 
control  government.  They  echo  the  self- 
doubts  and  questions  of  c3Tilcal  political 
commentators  who  report  the  Increas- 
ing apathy  of  a  "tumed-off"  public. 

We  have  seen  a  tragic  loss  of  confi- 
dence In  many  of  our  Institutions,  and 
among  those  Institutions  most  seriously 
being  questioned  is  government  Itself. 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Center  for  Political 
Studies,  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  War- 
ren E.  Miller,  measures  the  loss  of  trust 
in  government  by  age  groups.  On  a  scale 
of  100  above  and  100  below  a  "netural" 


position,  the  index  for  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  24  has  fallen 
from  a  plus  64  to  a  minus  19  since  1958. 
The  sharpest  decline  has  come  In  the 
years  since  1967,  with  a  particularly  dis- 
astrous drop  in  1972  and  1973. 

The  University  of  Michigan  study  also 
clearly  shows  that  the  worst  loss  of  trust 
occurs  in  those  groups  who  have  the  least 
education,  with  a  1973  index  of  minus  34 
for  those  with  a  grade  school  education, 
and  a  minus  31  for  those  with  a  high 
school  education. 

Parallel  with  this  reported  loss  of  trust 
in  government  is  another  disturbing 
trend.  Of  those  eligible  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions in  recent  years,  the  percentage  who 
actually  do  vote  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining. The  following  figures,  drawn 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  are  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  decline  I  find  so  disturbing : 

Percentage  of  eligible  population  casting 
vote  In  presidential  elections: 

63. 1 

- 61.8 

80.7 

68.7 


1960 

1964 
1968 
1972 


It  Is  obvious  that  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues— and  every  study  by  political  sci- 
entists predicts  that  It  will— 1976  will  be 
the  year  when  less  than  half  of  those 
Americans  who  are  eligible  to  vote  will 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 

What  a  tragic  way  for  us  to  celebrate 
our  Bicentennial  yesu". 

A  third  kind  of  survey  was  done  by 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
as  part  of  their  national  assessment  of 
education  progress.  In  a  report  titled 
"Political  Knowledge  and  Attitudes.  Re- 
port 03-SS-Ol,"  published  in  December 
1973.  they  revealed  a  picture  of  many 
young  people  growing  up  in  a  democratic 
republic  without  understanding  its  tiis- 
tory.  Its  laws,  or  even  the  basic  freedoms 
which  protect  them  as  individuals.  In  as- 
sessing the  political  imderstanding  of  17 
year  olds,  the  survey  discovered  a  shock- 
ing number  of  these  young  people  who 
knew  very  little  about  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  them  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
first  10  amendments — our  Bill  of  Rights. 

Only  21  percent  knew  they  had  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  freedom  of  soeech, 
and  only  33  percent  knew  that  freedom 
of  religion  was  guaranteed  to  them  under 
the  first  amendment.  Although  four  out 
of  five  believed  they  should  have  the 
right  to  petition  government  if  they 
found  something  wrong,  only  36  percent 
recognized  that  they  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  write  to  a  public  official  to  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Less  than  half  the  young  people  tested 
knew  how  a  Presidential  candidate  was 
nominated  and  elected.  Only  41  percent 
could  use  a  simple  ballot  in  order  to  vote. 

These  figures  are  even  more  disturbing 
when  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  recent  Yankelovich  poll  of  young  peo- 
ple which  showed  only  40  percent  believ- 
ing that  patriotism  was  an  Important 
value — and  only  19  percent  of  those  on 
college  campuses  who  valued  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  these 
studies  because  I  believe  they  £dl  indicate 
various  facets  of  the  same  problem.  We 
are  falling  to  give  young  Americans  the 
guidance  and  experience  they  need  in 
order  to  become  responsible  citizens. 
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Each  generation  normally  seeks  to  find 
a  way  to  pass  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions the  tools  of  power.  In  a  nation 
which  promises  liberty  and  Justice  to  all 
its  citizens,  and  which  Insures  that 
liberty  and  justice  through  law  and 
democratic  political  action,  those  tools 
must  include  the  knowledge  of  why  the 
system  exists  smd  how  it  works.  That 
means  an  understanding  of  the  history 
which  created  our  law,  and  it  means  the 
experience  necessary  for  intelligent  and 
effective  participation  In  the  election 
process. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  new 
generations  of  Americans  are  given 
those  tools. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
is  an  effort  to  do  just  that.  It  wiU  estab- 
lish a  program  through  which  political 
leaders,  educators,  community  leaders, 
and  other  experienced  citizenfi,  can  en- 
courage young  people  to  be  a  part  of  their 
own  future  through  political  participa- 
tion. 

The  legislation  proposed  establishes  a 
Nationsd  Youth  Political  Participation 
Advisory  Commission  and  National 
Youth  Political  Participation  Office,  with 
a  Director  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Commission  would  Include  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
congressional  leaders  of  both  parties,  and 
the  national  chairmen  of  both  parties. 
They  would  establish  guidelines  within 
which  the  Director  would  coordinate  and 
assist  In  establishing  State  youth  politi- 
cal participation  commissions  and  pro- 
grams in  the  States  which  elect  to  partic- 
ipate. 

In  each  participating  State  the  State 
oommlsslon,  made  up  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  political  lead- 
ers, and  educators,  will  establish  specific 
criteria  for  a  competition  in  which  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  can 
test  themselves  in  three  areas  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience:  First,  political  ac- 
tivity, Including,  but  not  limited  to:  voter 
registration,  voter  contact  to  provide 
candidate  or  issue  information,  cam- 
paign activities,  election  day  assistance 
Including  vote  tabulation  and  reporting 
procedures;  second,  pohtical  history  and 
heritage  research,  including,  but  not 
limited  to:  research  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  an  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  causes  which  Impelled 
it.  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  and  third,  an 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  cur- 
rent political  activities  and  the  history 
research  done  by  the  participant. 

Each  State  would  set  the  specific  re- 
quirements to  be  met  by  young  people 
in  its  program,  although  broad  areas 
to  be  included  are  specified  in  order  to 
provide  the  essential  ingredients  of  polit- 
ical experience  at  the  local  level  and  an 
understanding  of  the  relevance  of  our 
political  heritage  to  our  problems  today. 

I  believe  no  new  voter  can  properly  ful- 
fill his  responsibilities  without  under- 
standing the  fundamental  Issues  embed- 
ded in  our  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments. Equally  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
la  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  actually 
being  a  part  of  the  political  process.  Op- 
portunities to  talk  to  voters  about  the 


problems  and  Issues  which  concern  them 
most,  or  to  operate  a  phone  bank,  or  to 
register  voters,  or  to  assist  in  the  com- 
plex activities  of  electi(Hi  day  all  teach 
one  respect  for  the  opinions  and  good 
sense  of  fellow  citizens  and  help  one  to 
understand  the  vitally  Important  activi- 
ties through  which  we  elect  men  and 
women  to  represent  us  in  government. 

The  emphasis  is  thus  divided  evenly 
between  knowledge  of  our  heritage  and 
experience  in  our  real  political  world  to- 
day, with  the  added  requirement  of  re- 
lating one  to  the  other. 

Each  young  voter,  aged  19  to  23,  would 
have  an  opportunity  through  this  pro- 
gram to  test  himself,  during  his  first  5 
years  of  experience  as  a  voter,  and  to 
establish  his  own  basic  knowledge  of 
political  skills.  He  would  have,  for  this 
process,  the  guidance  and  help  of  those 
leaders  in  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation,  who  were  best  able  to  en- 
courage and  assist  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  would  be  com- 
peting with  other  young  people  for 
State  and  national  recognition.  The  State 
commissions  would  be  responsible  for 
recognizing  every  participant  who  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  program  with  an 
appropriate  award  for  having  achieved 
a  specific  level  of  competence.  They 
would  also  select  one  yoimg  person  from 
each  congresional  district,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  four  per  State,  to  be  honored  as 
having  performed  the  tests  with  a  high 
degree  of  excellence. 

Prom  among  those  so  honored  in  each 
State,  the  National  Director  would  select 
two,  with  the  help  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission,  who  would  be  af- 
forded the  chance  to  work  in  congres- 
sional offices  during  the  summers  of  1977 
and  1979  and  would  be  given  a  salary  and 
expenses  for  this  period  in  Washington. 

The  104  young  people  honored  on  the 
national  level  would  return  to  their 
homes  carrying  the  information  and 
knowledge  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  help  other  young  voters 
to  better  understand  the  system.  I  would 
expect  that  each  of  them  would  be  a 
very  important  link  in  the  ongoing  polit- 
ical education  of  the  voters  in  his  State. 

This  program  Is  not  intended  to  select 
and  train  an  elite  group  of  our  "best" 
students  to  work  in  government  them- 
selves, or  to  run  for  office — although  that 
may  happen  in  some  cases. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  open  the 
political  system  to  all  young  voters,  mak- 
ing them  a  part  of  the  ongoing  political 
history  of  this  country.  It  is  designed  to 
give  them  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  the  government  they  will  help  to  elect. 
It  is  designed  to  offer  opportunity  to 
young  people  from  every  part  of  our  so- 
ciety :  those  who  are  working,  those  who 
are  in  vocational  schools  and  junior  col- 
leges, as  well  as  those  in  universities. 

This  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  school 
project,  although  it  certainly  is  an  educa- 
tional project. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  I  can  describe 
what  I  would  like  to  see  this  program  be, 
is  to  say  that  it  would  provide  a  kind  of 
citizen  apprenticeship  which  would  be 
available  to  all  new  voters  in  the  United 
States.  It  should  combine  real  adult  po- 
litical experience  with  a  renewed  under- 


standing and  appreciatlOTi  of  the  value  of 
our  pohtical  heritage. 

Like  all  apprenticeship  programs,  this 
one  would  depend  upon  the  leadership 
and  commitment  of  those  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  and  upon 
the  willingness  and  cooperation  of  those 
who  are  learning.  That  means  time  and 
effort  expended  by  busy  men  and  women 
in  both  categorieij.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
make  this  program  succeed.  The  dollar 
cost  of  the  program  would  be  compara- 
tively low — but  the  requirement  in  dedi- 
cation and  effort  would  be  high. 

However,  we  must  balance  that  high 
cost  in  time  and  effort  against  the  threat- 
ened change  to  our  system  if  we  do  not 
take  some  action  to  protect  the  future 
against  alienation  and  apathy.  A  demo- 
cratic republic  cannot  continue  to  exist 
without  the  active  and  informed  involve- 
ment of  a  majority  of  those  who  are 
eligible  to  vote.  Certainly  if  the  people 
feel  shut  out  and  helpless  to  control  or 
infiuence  government,  then  government 
becomes  something  other  than  the  sys- 
tem designed  and  planned  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

No  Member  of  this  body  can  ignore  the 
mounting  evidence  of  ahenation  from 
our  most  important  political  institu- 
tions. The  rejection  of  our  two  party 
system,  the  cynical  dismissal  of  efforts  to 
draw  reluctant  voters  back  into  the  elec- 
tion process,  the  clear  evidence  of  disil- 
lusionment in  too  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams and  public  annoimcements  by  or- 
dinary people — all  of  these  things  must 
concern  us. 

In  our  approach  to  specific  issues,  to 
legislative  solutions  to  specific  problems, 
and  even  to  our  political  thinking  as 
expressed  In  public  statements,  we  Amer- 
icans can  safely  be  partisan  because  we 
work  within  the  framework  of  a  written 
Constitution  and  available  democratic 
system.  However,  in  our  adherence  to 
basic  constitutional  principles  and  to  the 
electoral  process  through  which  we  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens,  we  must 
all  speak  with  one  voice. 

James  Madison  said : 

Knowledge  wUl  forever  govern  ignorance. 
And  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  that  knowledge  gives.  A  popular  gov- 
ernment without  popular  Information,  or  the 
means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce  or  a  tragedy.  ^ 

Mr.  Ftesldent.  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  meant  to  provide  a 
program  through  which  young  voters  in 
the  United  States  can  arm  the  themselves 
with  that  kind  of  knowledge  I  hope  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  join  me  in  this  effort 
which  is  aimed  at  providing  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  I  believe  we 
must  provide  if  we  are  to  continue  good 
and  representative  government  for  the 
future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3570 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional 
Youth  Political  Participation  Act." 
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OECUUUTION    OF    POIf  CT 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Tbe  OongrsBB  ivqognlzea  tbat — 

(1)  in  a  clenu>cracy,  each  citizen  must 
understand  the  law,  history,  |md  the  func- 
tioning at  the  Bystem  of  government  and  be 
well  Informed  of  national,  stkte,  and  local 
issues; 

(2)  the  reeponslbUltlee  of  Dltlzenshlp  are 
moet  easily  accepted  and  carried  out  by  expe- 
rienced and  well  Inltormed  Individuals;  and 

(3)  young  people  should  i»  encotiraged 
and  assisted  to  learn  about  tUe  government 
of  the  United  States  and  to  g^ln  experience 
by  participation  In  the  electorail  and  poUtlcal 
system. 

(b)  And  therefore  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
assistance  to  young  cUtzens  in  acquiring  the 
experience  and  knowledge  needed  for  f\ill 
participation  in  government  within  the  first 
five  years  following  their  elgl^teenth  birth- 
day. I 

BSTABI.ISHMKNT    Or    OtflCK 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  There  la  eetabilshed  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Ooternment  the 
National  Youth  PoUtlcal  Participation  Office 
which  shall  be  vmder  the  direction  of  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  adVlce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  { 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function! of  the  Direc- 
tor to  establish  and  operate  the  National 
Youth  Political  Participation  Program.  In 
carrying  out  his  function  unde^  this  section, 
the  Director  shall : 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  National  Youth  Polit- 
ical Participation  Advisory  CoiiimLsslon  and 
adhere  to  such  guidelines  tot  establishing 
the  National  Youth  Political  i Participation 
Program  as  such  Commission  o^ay  establish; 

(2)  coordinate  and  assist  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Youth  Pcdltlcal  participation 
Programs;  \ 

(3)  disseminate  Informatloii  to  young 
people,  concerning  the  NatlonalJYouth  PoUt- 
lcal Participation  Program,  the  goals  of  such 
program,    and    the    opportunilles    provided 


(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  with  and  make 
grants  to  State  Youth  PoUtlcal  Participa- 
tion Commissions  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  State  Youth  Political 
Participation  Programs,  except  that  no  grant 
or  contract  shall  be  ouwle  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  any  State  commis- 
sion; and 

(4)  to  utUlze  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment the  services  and  faclUtles  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  and 
each  such  department  or  agency  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  such  services  and  faculties 
to  the  Director  upon  request  of  the  Director. 

(d)  The  Director  shaU  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  SchediUe. 

ESTABLISHMXNT    OP    ADVISORT    COMMISalON 

Src.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Youth  PoUUcal  Participation  Advisory 
Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Commission")  which 
BhaU  be  composed  of  13  members  as  foUows: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

(3)  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate: 

(4)  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(6)  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(6)  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

(7)  the  Majority  Whip  of  the  Senate; 

(8)  the  Majority  Whip  of  the  House  of 
Representaties; 

(9)  the  Assistant  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(10)  the  Minority  Whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(11)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  tha 
President,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  one  of  whom  shaU  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee;   and 

(12)  the  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
Participation  Agency. 

(b)   Seven  members  of  the  Advisory  Corn- 


through  participation  m  such  program  using  mission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

aU    neceoeary   media    and    educational    and  (c)  The  President,  as  soon  as  possible  after 

other  public  and  private  institutions;  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  convene  the 

(4)    select   m  consultation  ^th   the  Na-  Advisory  Commission  at  such  time  and  place 

tlonal  Youth  Political  Participation  Advisory  as  he  may  designate  for  the  Commission's 


Commission,  from  among  selected  partic- 
ipants m  the  State  Youth  Political  Participa- 
tion Programs,  two  young  peojje  from  each 
state  to  participate  in  the  National  Youth 
Political  Partlcli>atlon  Program  during  the 
summers  of  1977  and  1979;  i 

(5)  make  necessary  arrangemants  to  insure 
that  the  Individuals  selected  tfi  participate 


initial  meeting. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  develop 
and  recommend  criteria  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Youth  Political  Partici- 
pation Program.  Such  criteria  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  a  competition  among  eli- 
gible young  people — 

(A)    in  political  action  activities  on  the 


In  the  National  PoUtlcal  Partl(Mpatlon  Pro-     local,  state,  and  national  levels,  including 


gram  during  the  summers  of  1>77  and  1979 
are  afforded  opportunity  for  work  In  congres- 
sional offices  and  to  partlclpite  in  such 
educational  programs  as  provided  by  the 
director;  and  ] 

(6)  provide  that  each  participant  of  a 
State  Youth  Political  Participatllon  Program 
selected  to  participate  in  the  qatlonal  pro- 


but  not  imlted  to,  voter  registration  activi- 
ties; campaign  activities;  voter  contact  ac- 
tivities which  provide  candidate  or  Issue 
information;  and  election  day  assistance  and 
partlclpwitlon  Including  vote  tabulation  and 
reporting  procedures; 

(B)    In  political  history  and  heritage  re- 
search.   Including    but   not   limited   to.   re- 


gram  be  reimbursed  for  expenses  Incurred     search  and  demonstration  of  understanding 
In  traveling  to  the  District  of  Oplumbla  and     of   (1)    the  history  and  relevance  today  of 


retiirning  to  his  home  State  imd  be  pro- 
vided a  salary  during  his  summat  internship. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  the  Director  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  tile  5.  United 


specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  specific  amend- 
ment thereto,  or  (U)  the  causes  and  his- 
torical development  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, the  American  State  Papers,  or  the 
history  of  government  In  the  United  States; 
(C)  in  analyses  of  the  relationship  between 


States  Code,  governing  appointiiients  in  the  poUtlcal  action  activities  and  political  hls- 
competltlve  service,  and  withoiit  regard  to  tory  and  heritage  research  as  experienced  by 
^h.„t-,  «i   »,,H  „,w.,v.._*..  TTT  _J.  -v.-_.-.  CO      mg   participant   participating   in    the   State 

Youth   Political   Participation   Program; 

(2)  provide  that  each  State  participating 
in  the  program — 

(A)  establish  or  designate  a  State  Political 
Participation  Commission  which  shall: 
(e)  be  composed  of  at  least  the  foUowlng: 
(I)  the  Governor, 
(IT)  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
(Ill)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor from  among  individuals  who  are  ex- 


chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  or  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classi^catlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maxim  Tim  rat^  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under 
of  such  title; 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  14  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $10b  a  day  for 
Individuals 


perlenced  secondary  or  post-secondary 
school  educators  In  tha  areas  of  history  or 
political  science, 

(IV)  the  head  of  each  political  party  in  the 
State  with  a  registration  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  voters  in 
such  State,  and 

(V)  the  national  committeemen  and 
women  of  each  poUtlcal  party  in  the  State 
with  a  registration  of  10  percentum  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  registered  voters  In 
such  State; 

(B)  provide  that  the  State  Commission 
established  or  designated  under  subpara- 
graph  (A)  estabUsh  and  administer  a  State 
Youth  PoUtlcal  Participation  Program 
through  which  such  Commission  can  recog- 
nize each  participating  young  person  with 
an  appropriate  award  for  having  achieved 
a  specific  level  of  performance  in  the  pro- 
gram; 

(C)  provide  that  the  State  Commission 
choose,  from  among  those  who  have  quali- 
fied and  met  State  requirements,  one  young 
person  from  each  congressional  district  in 
such  State  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  State  having 
fewer  than  four  such  districts,  four  young 
persons)  who  shall  be  recognized  and  be  ap- 
propriately honored  by  the  State  Commis- 
sion; 

(D)  provide  that  each  individual  so  rec- 
ognized under  (C)  above  and  who  Is  se- 
lected to  participate  in  the  National  Youth 
Political  Participation  Program,  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  and  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  encourage  the  employer  of 
any  individual  so  selected  to  provide  an 
unpaid  leave  of  absence  without  loss  of  any 
employee  rights  in  order  that  such  individ- 
ual may  participate  in  such  program. 

(E)  (1)  The  Advisory  Commission  or,  on 
the  authorization  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, any  subcommltt/je  or  members  there- 
of, may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Advisory 
Commission  deems  advisable.  Any  member 
authorized  by  the  Advisory  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Advisory  Commission 
or  any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Youth 
PoUtlcal  Participation  Office  shaU  provide 
such  administrative  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Advisory  Commission 
to  carry  out  its  functions  tinder  this  Act. 

(P)  (1)  The  members  of  the  AdvlsMy  Com- 
mission ShaU  serve  without  additional  com- 
p>ensatlon  except  that  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission. 

KXPORTS    AND   TERMINATION 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  Advisory  Commission  shaU 
report  to  the  Director  on  its  activities  under 
this  Act  and  the  Director  shall,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1976,  and  annually  there- 
after, transmit  such  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, together  with  his  comments  and  recom- 
mendations, 

(b)  The  Advisory  Oommlaslon  shaU  evalu- 
ate the  operation  of  the  National  Youth 
Political  Participation  Program  and  advise 
the  Director  of  Its  findings.  The  Director 
shaU  transmit  the  final  report  of  the  Advi- 
sory CommlslBon  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  together  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  thereon  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979. 

(c)  The  National  Youth  Political  Partlcl- 
p>ation  Office  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  final  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b). 

Sbc.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  means  each  of  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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ATJTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Ssc.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975.  1976,  1977,  1978,  and  1979  such  sums  as 
msy  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


PouncAL  Knowledge   and  ARxrcDBS 

CHAPTER  4 — KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  ELXCTORAL 
PROCESS  AND  THE  ROLE  OF  POLXTICAL  PASTIES 

In  a  democracy,  It  is  the  citizen's  duty  to 
exercise  his  right  to  vote  and  to  uphold  the 
electoral  process.  The  electoral  process  pro- 
vides for  a  relatively  orderly  transition  of 
political  power.  Tlie  exercises  In  this  chapter 
seek  to  understand  whether  Americans  know 
bow  leaders  are  chosen  for  vtirious  national, 
state  and  local  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  if  they  know  something  about  the  elec- 
tion process  and  the  role  of  poUtlcal  parties. 
How  Presidential  Candidates  Are  NomiTtated 
(RKP17) 

Thirteen-year-olds,  17-years-oldB  and 
yotmg  adults  also  were  asked: 

The  presidential  candidate  for  each  major 
political  party  is  fonnaUy  nominated  by 
which  one  of  the  foUoiwlng? 

The  choices  were  (1)  the  Senate,  (2)  a  na- 
tional primary,  (3)  a  national  convention  or 
(4)  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  an- 
swers indicated  (Table  50)  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  Americans  In  aU  three  age  groups 
were  unfamUlar  with  00©  of  the  more  basic 
procedures  of  poUtlcal  parties  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

TABLE  50.-PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  SELECTING  EACH 
CHOICE,  EXERCISE  RKP17,  HOW  PRESIDENTIAL  CAN- 
DIDATES ARE  NOMINATED 


ChOMM 

% 

T7 

Adult 

The  Senate        .  

14 

17 
17 
33 
20 
0 

5 

30 

49 

12 

5 

0 

3 

A  national  primary  - -- 

?4 

A  national  convention' 

The  House  ot  RepresentativM 

60 
6 
6 

Hompome 

0 

'  Correct  response. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  defer- 
ment of  Income  taxes  to  Individuals  for 
certain  higher  education  expenses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that 
certain  loans  under  that  Act  carmot  be 
discharged  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  for 
5  years,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

STUDENT  FTNANCINO  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  educating 
our  young  is  an  Investment  in  the  very 
growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
While  college  graduates  genersilly  earn 
more  money  than  those  with  less  educa- 
tion, the  benefits  extend  far  fieyond 
either  the  size  of  their  bank  accounts  or 
the  returned  tax  dollars  to  the  Treasury. 
A  Carnegie  Higher  Education  Commis- 
sion study  reported  that  college  gradu- 
ates are  more  likely  to  be  happy,  healthy, 
and  hopeful  than  less  educated  Ameri- 
cans. An  investment  in  higher  education 
is  an  investment  in  people,  the  very  best 
Investment  we  can  make  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

I  feel  the  Federal  Government  Is  doing 
a  commendable  job  of  providing  alterna- 
tive types  of  financial  assistance  for  all 


types  of  post-secondary  education. 
Nearly  $2  billion  in  Federal  funds  i&  be- 
ing spent  this  year,  and  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  the  President  has  recommended  a 
Federal  expenditure  of  $2.2  billion.  Addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  are  also  supplied 
from  State  and  private  sources.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  necessary  and  worthwhile,  for 
every  capable  young  person  desiring  a 
post-secondary  education  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  availability  of  financing 
for  that  education. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  provide  educational  fi- 
nancing, but  it  also  has  a  parallel  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  funds  for  post- 
secondary  education  are  not  misspent. 
The  tax  burden  on  Americans  is  a  con- 
siderable one,  and  the  taxpaylng  public 
should  be  certain  that  their  hard-earned 
dollars  are  justifiably  and  effectively 
utilized. 

The  two  bills  I  am  Introducing  today 
reach  toward  both  of  these  goals — ^first, 
to  assure  all  young  people  desiring  post- 
secondary  education  the  availability  of 
financial  assistance,  and  second,  to  give 
American  taxpayers  better  assurance  of 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  Federal  revenues 
spent  for  student  financial  assistance. 

The  first  bill,  the  Higher  Education 
Tax  Deferment  Act,  would  allow  a  de- 
ferment of  income  taxes  to  individuals 
for  certain  postsecondary  education  ex- 
penses. Although  government  and  private 
funds  provide  tremendous  support  to 
students  and  institutions,  there  is  a 
growing  need  for  suiditional  aid,  particu- 
larly for  middle-income  families. 

When  I  irUtiaUy  introduced  this  bill 
21/2  years  ago,  the  hardship  suffered  by 
middle-income  families  trying  to  send 
children  to  college  was  already  serious. 
At  that  time,  many  constituents  had  told 
me  that  the  increasing  cost  of  tuition, 
the  expenses  of  room  and  board,  and  the 
related  fees  and  charges  of  a  college  de- 
gree for  their  children  had  forced  them 
to  take  on  second  Jobs  or  to  place  second 
mortgages  on  their  homes.  With  perhaps 
a  50-percent  increase  in  college  costs 
since  that  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  families  are  fac- 
ing critical  financial  difficulties  and  that 
more  students  are  simply  imable  to  com- 
plete their  schooling.  The  economic  fore- 
casts indicate  the  situation  is  likely  to  get 
worse. 

A  recent  national  survey  by  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  shows 
that  we  can  expect  another  dramatic  in- 
crease in  college  costs  for  next  fall.  Com- 
muting students  at  private  2-year  col- 
leges will  fare  the  worst,  with  a  27-per- 
cent jump  in  costs  since  last  year;  this 
increase  represents  a  79-percent  spiral 
in  costs  in  4  years.  Predictions  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  indicate  that 
by  1983.  the  average  cost  of  4  years  of 
college  may  increase  by  more  than  80 
percent.  A  doubling  of  college  costs  in 
less  than  20  years  is  highly  probable. 

Federal  aid  to  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, despite  continuing  expansion  and 
improvement,  is  woefully  inadequate  In 
view  of  this  tremendous  rise  in  costs. 
Federal  programs  presently  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  direct  grants, 
work-study  programs,  and  guaranteed 
loans  to  those  most  in  need — students 


from  low-income  families.  There  is  often 
little  financial  aid  available  for  the  stu- 
dent from  a  lower  to  middle-income  fam- 
ily whose  needs  are  also  great. 

Under  the  Federal  tax  laws,  a  family 
of  4  with  1  child  in  college  and  a 
net  income  of  $10,000  a  year  will  gener- 
ally be  reqiured  to  pay  $905  in  income 
tax.  From  such  a  family  with  moderate 
assets,  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
might  expect  an  annual  contribution  of 
$1,322  toward  their  child's  college  ex- 
penses before  he  is  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, leaving  only  $7,773  for  other  taxes 
and  remaining  living  expenses.  A  similar 
family  earning  $15,000,  having  $13,235 
after  Federal  tax,  could  be  required  to 
contribute  $3,554,  more  than  one-quarter 
of  their  remaining  income,  before  the 
student  would  be  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Student  financisd  aid  officers  are  all 
too  familiar  with  the  problems  of  parents 
whose  income  should  be  adequate  to  fi- 
nance their  children's  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation and  who  have  every  intention  of 
doing  so.  but  who  simply  cannot  meet 
the  college  bills  when  they  fall  due.  They 
are  imable  to  provide  the  required  sums 
simply  because  general  living  expenses 
and  education  costs  are  rising  faster  than 
they  can  keep  up  with  or  plan  f  or.-While 
the  lower-income  families  may  need 
complete  financing  to  attain  their  edu- 
cation goals,  middle-income  families  also 
require  and  deserve  some  help. 

While  my  tax  deferment  bill  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
post-secondary  education.  It  will  help 
middle-Income  families  to  meet  college 
expenses  as  they  come  up.  My  bill  would 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  defer  a  part  or  all 
of  his  Federal  Income  taxes  while  he  is 
paying  the  expenses  of  post-secondary 
education  for  himself  or  his  dependents. 

This  measure  recognizes  the  great  need 
not  only  for  academic  learning  but  also 
for  quality  career  education.  Assistance 
would  be  available  for  those  who  choose 
to  pursue  post-secondary  training  in 
technically  oriented  schools,  whether 
public  or  private,  as  well  as  to  those  in 
colleges  and  universities.  The  bill  also 
recognizes  the  needs  of  part-time  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  post-secondary  education  without 
working. 

Under  the  tax  deferment  plan,  an 
undergraduate  or  a  graduate  student 
would  be  eligible  for  a  deferment  of  as 
much  as  $1,500  per  acsulemic  year.  Unlike 
a  tax  credit,  the  amoimt  deferred,  like 
a  loan,  must  be  paid  back  with  Interest 
at  7  percent.  Repayments  would  be  ad- 
justed according  to  a  taxpayer's  income 
level,  amounting  to  a  20-percent  tax 
surcharge. 

The  Higher  Education  Expenses  Tax 
Deferment  Act  Is  designed  to  benefit 
lower  to  middle-income  families  and  not 
those  individuals  or  families  who  can  af- 
ford post-secondary  education  costs.  A 
taxpayer  whose  Federal  income  tax  lia- 
bility was  $1,500  or  less  for  a  yesir  and 
whose  qualified  education  expenses  al- 
lowed him  the  maximum  deferment  could 
defer  his  enthre  Federal  income  tax.  The 
maximum  tax  deferable  would  decline  on 
a  graduated  basis  as  tax  liability  in- 
creased to  $2,900.  A  taxpayer  whose  tax 
liability  equalled  $3,000  or  more  would 
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not  be  eligible  under  this  p 
showing  the   maximum   t&:< 
available  for  a  range  of  mid^e-level  in- 
comes follows. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  higher  education  insured  student 
loan  amendments.  Through  improve- 
ments in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
iGSL)  program,  this  measilre  seeks  to 
reduce  the  default  rate  on  stjudent  loans 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
thus  to  save  the  taxpayers  m#re  than  $70 
million  annually.  | 

Any  loan  program  must  anticipate  and 
tolerate  a  certain  number  of  defaults. 
But  the  OSL  program  is  suffering  from 
an  alarming  and  accelerating  increase 
in  defaults.  In  4  years  from  lfe66  through 
1969,  $462,000  was  paid  tot  defaulted 
claims  under  the  OSL  prigram — less 
than  four-himdredths  of  1  petcent  of  the 
total  loan  volume.  In  fiscal  i  year  1973, 
however,  $84  J  million  wajs  paid  in 
claims — more  than  7.5  pertjent  of  the 
total  loan  volume  for  the  year,  and  the 
Federal  Government  was  htld  respon- 
sible for  paying  the  great  iiajority  of 
the  claims. 

Of  the  $101  million  paid  ^y  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  as  of  Ma^  1973  for 
unpaid  student  loan  Installihents,  only 
$7  million,  or  7  percent,  was^due  to  the 
death  or  disability  of  the  student  bor- 
rower. The  remaining  $94  million  re- 
sulted from  defaults  or  declarations  of 
bankruptcy.  As  of  June  30. 1973,  my  home 
State  of  Illinois  alone  had  witnessed  $6 
million  in  defaults  and  bankruptcies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  maw^  of  those 
students  who  do  not  repay  411  or  some 
of  their  educational  debts  have  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  not  doinf  so.  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  increasing  numbers  of  student 
loans  are  being  defaulted  or  dissolved 
through  bankruptcy  proceedings  for  rea- 
sons caused  by  problems  that  might  be 
eliminated.  [ 

A  recent  paper  issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  Higher  Education  jLoan  Pro- 
graniL  cites  current  restrictions  on 
lenders  as  a  leading  cause  for  student 
defaults.  The  law  now  pro^bits  any 
lender  from  executing  a  note  whose  first 
payment  due  date  is  earlier  than  9 
months  from  the  date  the  student  left 
school  and  whose  schedule  of!  payments 
is  less  than  5  years. 

These  restrictions  were  designed  to 
protect  student  borrowers  \fho  might 
otherwise  sign  contracts  4  y^rs  in  ad- 
vance for  repayment  sc"hedufc  advan- 
tageous to  the  lending  institutions  but 
potentially  unmeetable  by  a  young  person 
straight  out  of  school.  The  nestrictlons 
seem  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  however. 
Students  who  wish  to  begin  ijegular  re- 
payment immediately  sifter  graduation 
or  who  wish  to  pay  off  their  nJtes  in  less 
than  a  5 -year  period  are  unable  to  do  so, 
and  they  must  pay  greate^  interest 
charges  than  If  their  loans  were  repay- 
able In  a  shorter  time.  Gradx^itlng  stu- 
dents who  find  themselves  so '  restricted 
are,  according  to  the  report,  often  In- 
credulous and  angry  and  react  by  de- 
faulting unnecessarily  on  theip  loans. 

ITie  higher  education  insured  student 
loan  amendments  would  alloMf  students 
greater  flexibility  In  setting  iip  repay- 
ment schedules  with  lenders.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  the  sttdent  and 


the  lender  would  be  able  to  agree  mu- 
tually upon  a  repayment  schedule  be- 
ginning as  soon  as  desired  and  requiring 
as  few  years  to  complete  as  the  borrower 
wishes.  A  desirable  secondary  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  alleviate  the 
annual  logjam  faced  by  lending  institu- 
tions each  March  when  the  first  pay- 
ments— under  the  current  9-month 
rule — on  the  vast  majority  of  students 
loans  fall  due. 

Many  students  default  unnecessarily 
on  their  loans  In  retaliation  against  the 
entire  loan  program  because  they  feel 
they  have  been  tricked  by  the  "system." 
Guaranteed  student  loans  are  ciurently 
available  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  per 
year  per  student,  but  the  total  siun  avail- 
able throughout  the  post-secondary  edu- 
cation period  is  only  $7,500  per  student. 
A  college  student  borrowing  the  maxi- 
mum amount  in  each  of  his  first  3  years 
will  have  used  the  $7,500  total  available 
before  the  completion  of  his  education. 
If  an  unsuspecting  student  Is  not  made 
fully  aware  of  this  possibility,  he  may 
find  himself  cut  off  from  the  po»ibilIty 
of  a  loan  and  may  be  unable  to  finkh  his 
education.  \ 

One  of  the  amendments  I  intrdjduce 
today  will  require  the  Commissioner  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Education  to  InsureTthat 
each  student  borrower  Is  made  fully 
aware  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
federally  guaranteed  student  loan.  Tliis 
provision  would  prevent  student  borrow- 
ers frem  being  sadly  surprised  by  the 
financial  limits  on  the  loans  available. 

Declarations  of  bankruptcy  by  student 
borrowers  are  a  third  major  source  of 
lost  Federal  funds  in  the  GSL  program. 
Most  recent  graduates  have  few  assets 
and  few,  if  any,  debts  aside  from  their 
student  loans.  To  growing  numbers  of 
young  people  the  temptation  to  dissolve 
this  debt  through  bankruptcy  Is  too  great 
to  resist.  Since  the  inception  of  the  GSL 
program  in  1966,  nearly  3,000  students 
have  declared  bankruptcy,  forcing  the 
Federal  Government  to  reimburse  lend- 
ers for  nearly  $4.5  milUon.  One  of  the 
most  alarming  aspects  of  this  problem  is 
the  accelerating  number  of  such  claims. 
For  the  years  1966  to  1969,  the  Federal 
Government  paid  $40,000  for  student 
loans  defaulted  through  bankruptcy.  In 
1972,  however,  the  figure — for  1  year 
alone — was  $932,000. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  these  bankruptcy 
claims  are  legitimate.  But  the  majority 
are  not.  Many  students  do  not  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  declaring  bankruptcy; 
they  do  not  realize  that  "bilking"  the 
Federal  Govenunait  is  In  actuality 
"bilking"  the  taxpayers — their  own  fam- 
lUes  and  friends.  I  know  personally  of 
instances  In  which  student  borrowers 
have  declared  bankruptcy  not  out  of 
necessity  but  because  of  irresponsibility. 
In  one  instance,  a  student  who  declared 
bankruptcy  on  a  debt  of  $1,625  went  on  to 
a  high-paying  job  in  the  Illinois  State 
University  system;  even  though  his  stu- 
dent loan  made  possible  his  career,  he 
has  shirked  his  financial  responsibility 
legally  and  with  Impunity.  One  student 
obtained  $6,000  from  the  Illinois  OSL 
program  plus  thousands  of  dollars 
through  other  student  aid  programs.  She 
declared  bankruptcy,  left  Illinois,  and 
found  high-paid  employment  elsewhere. 


Another  borrower  declared  bankruptcy 
to  dissolve  his  only  debt — the  $5,675  he 
owed  for  his  Illinois  guaranteed  student 
loan.  He  was  offered  1  to  2  years  without 
repayment  as  well  as  temporary  smaller 
payments;  he  refused.  I  find  this  finan- 
cial and  civic  irresponsibility  abhorrent, 
and  I  am  sure  my  fellow  taxpayers  share 
my  view. 

The  bin  I  am  offering  today  would  put 
an  end  to  nonchalant  and  unnecessary 
discharge  of  guaranteed  student  loans 
through  bankruptcy.  My  bill  would  dis- 
allow for  the  first  5  years  after  gradua- 
tion any  bankruptcy  claims  for  loans  In- 
sured under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  Other  debts  could,  of  course, 
be  discharged  through  bankruptcy  at  any 
time.  If  after  5  years  the  borrower  still 
needed  to  declare  bankruptcy  to  free 
himself  of  his  student  loan  debt,  he  would 
be  able  to  do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
these  two  bills  with  the  hope  that  post- 
secondary  education  will  be  withdn  the 
financial  reach  of  more  middle-income 
American  families  and  that  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  will  suffer 
from  substantially  fewer  defaults. 

I  ask  that  a  siunmary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  two  bills,  a  table  showing  the  max- 
imum tax  deferments  available  to  vari- 
ous Income  groups,  and  the  text  of  both 
bills  be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  3671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Expenses  Tax  Deferment  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  determination  of  tax  liability)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
part: 

•Part  VII — Determent  or  Taxes  in  Connec- 
tion With  Hicreb  Education  Expenses 

"Sec.  59.  Deferment  of  Taxes. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual a  deferment  of  a  portion  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  a  taxable  year 
which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
net  qualified  higher  education  expenses  paid 
by  him  during  that  year,  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Maximum  amount. — The  amotmt  of 
the  tax  deferred  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  In  any  taxable  year,  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  76  percent  of  the  net  qualified  higher 
education  expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dxu- 
ing  that  taxable  year; 

"(B)  $1,500  per  academle  year  for  an  un- 
dergraduate student  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
S7,600  ^or  any  student  or  not  to  exceed,  when 
added  to  any  amount  deferred  on  behalf  of 
the  same  Individual  as  an  undergraduate  or 
graduate  student,  $10,000);  or 

"(C)  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  twice  the  amount  that  such  amoimt  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  tax  deferrable,  except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  students  for  the 
payment  of  whose  qualified  education  ex- 
penses a  deferment  is  claimed. 

"(2)  Minimum  amount. — The  amount  of 
the  tax  deferred  for  any  taxable  year  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income. 

"  (3)  Number  or  claimants. — Only  one  tax- 
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payer  who  is  an  eligible  Individual  with  re- 
spect to  any  student  in  a  taxable  yes^r  may 
claim  a  deferment  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  the  net  qualified  higher  education 
expenses  of  such  student.  If  more  than  one 
eligible  individual  claims  a  deferment  with 
respect  to  a  particular  student  for  any  tax- 
able year,  the  eligible  Individual  who  has 
the  highest  priority  shall  be  permitted  to 
claim  the  deferment.  EUgible  individuals 
have  priority  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
listed  in  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(c)  DETiNrnoNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
part — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. — The  term  'eli- 
gible tadlvldual'  means — 

"(A)  a  taxpayer  who  Is  eligible  to  claim  a 
personal  exemption  deduction  for  a  student 
at  an  eligible  Institution; 

"(B)   a  student  at  an  eligible  institution; 

"(C)   the  spouse  of  such  student; 

"(D)  the  parent,  step-parent,  foster-par- 
ent, or  guardian  of  such  student; 

"(E)  the  parent,  step-parent,  foster-par- 
ent, or  guardian  of  the  spouse  of  such  stu- 
dent. 

"(2)  Eligible  institution. — The  term  'eli- 
gible institution'  means — 

"(A)  an  Institution  of  higher  education; 

"(B)   a  vocational  school;  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  students  who  are  na- 
tionals of  the  tJnlted  States,  an  educational 
institution  located  outside  of  the  United 
States  which  is  compcirable  to  an  eligible 
institution  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  and  which  is  approved  for 
purposes  of  this  part  by  the  Secretary  or 
delegate. 

"(3)  Institution  or  higher  education. — 
The  term  'institution  of  higher  education' 
means  an  institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined  m  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965. 

"(4)  Vocation Afi  school. — The  term  'voca- 
tional school'  means  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  as  defined  by  section  108(2) 
(C)  and  (D)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
or  1963. 

"(5)  Qualified  higher  education  ex- 
pense.— The  term  'qualified  higher  education 
expense' — 

"(A)  means  an  expense  Incurred  by  a  stu- 
dent at  an  eligible  institution  during  the 
taxable  year  payment  of  which  is  made  dur- 
ing such  year.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the 
enrollment  and  attendance  of  such  student 
at  such  Institution,  other  fees  attributable 
to  educational  activities  at  such  Institution, 
the  cost  of  books,  supplies,  and  living  ex- 
penses. Including  room  and  board  (except 
that  living  expenses  shaU  not  exceed  $150 
multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  months  during 
the  taxable  year  such  student  was  enrolled  as 
a  full-time  student  at  such  Institution) ;  but 

"(B)  does  not  include  any  such  expense 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  Is  a  can- 
didate for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree,  is 
not  attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  such  degree, 
or.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  not  a 
candidate  for  such  a  degree,  which  is  not  at- 
tributable to  courses  of  Instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  educational,  professional,  or  vo- 
cational objective  for  which  he  Is  enrolled 
In  such  Institution. 

"(6)  Net  QUALxns>  higkib  education  ex- 
pense.— The  term  'net  qualified  higher  edu- 
cation expense'  means  the  amount  of  a  stu- 
dent's qualified  higher  education  expenses  for 
»  taxable  year  reduced  by  the  total  amount 
of  student  financial  aid  received  by  such 
■tudent  during  that  year,  including  but  not 
touted  to,  aid  received  under  title  IV  or  rx  of 
the  Etlgher  Education  Act  of  1985  (includmg 
l^ns  made  or  goiaranteed  under  such  title 
rv)  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  or  of  any 
State,  benefits  paid  under  chapter  31.  34, 
85.  or  36  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code, 
•cholarshlps.  grants,  and  other  stipends. 


"(7)  Pull-time  student. — The  term  'full- 
time  student'  means  an  Individual  who  is  en- 
roUed  at  and  attending  an  eligible  institution 
and  who  Is  carrying  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  normal  full-time  hours  of  Instruction 
or  other  activity  required  by  such  institution. 

"(8)  State. — The  term  'State'  means  each 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

"(d)   Terms  or  Determent;  Repayment. — 

"(1)  Interest. — Amounts  deferred  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  section  427(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  beginning  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  qualified  higher  educa- 
tion expenses  on  which  such  deferment  Is 
based  were  paid,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  other  interest  or  penalty  until  after 
the  date  on  which  payment  is  due  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Payment  schedule. — Amounts  de- 
ferred under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid, 
with  Interest  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1), 
In  each  taxable  year  subsequent  to  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  which  any  amount 
was  deferred  under  subsection  (a),  except 
in  those  taxable  years  with  respect  to  which 
an  additional  tax  deferment  Is  claimed  under 
such  subsection. 

"(3)  Amount  of  payment. — The  amount 
of  the  payment  due  under  this  subsection 
for  any  taxable  year  prior  to  the  last  tax- 
able year  of  a  taxpayer  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  on  such  taxpayer  for 
the  taxable  year  untU  the  amount  so  de- 
ferred has  been  paid,  with  interest.  If  the 
amount  remaining  trnpaid,  with  Interest,  in 
any  taxable  year  Is  less  than  such  20  per- 
cent. It  shall  be  the  amount  due  for  that 
taxable  year.  The  amount  of  the  payment 
due  under  this  subsection  for  the  last  tax- 
able year  of  a  taxpayer  Is  the  aggregate 
amount,  with  Interest  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (1),  of  any  amounts  deferred  under 
subsection  (a)  and  not  paid  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  last  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Prepayment. — A  taxpayer  may  pay 
any  amount  due  under  this  subsection  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  it  is  due  and  no 
additional  interest  or  penalty  shall  be  due 
on  account  of  such  prepajTnent. 

"(5)  Suspension  or  RErmEMENT  incomz 
credits. — "nie  credit  provided  by  section  37 
(relating  to  retirement  income)  shaU  not  be 
allowed  to  any  taxpayer  who  has  deferred 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  untU  such 
amount  has  been  paid  in  full  together  with 
any  Interest  due  on  such  amount. 

"(e)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  any  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
ptu-t." 

(b)  The  table  of  parts  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  part  VI  the 
following; 

"Part  VH.  Deferment  of  Taxes  in  Connec- 
tion With  Higher  Education  EIxpenses" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  66  of 
subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984  (relating  to  rules  of  special  application 
with  respect  to  credits  and  refunds)  ts 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section : 

"Sec.  6428.  Deferment  of  Tax;   Refund  of 
Amounts  Witrhzld. 

"  (a)  OENmAL  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  tax- 
payer who  elects  to  defer  a  portion  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  chapter  1  for  any  taxable  year 
under  the  provisions  of  section  59  (a)  (relat- 
ing to  deferment  of  tax  in  connection  with 
higher  education  expenses),  the  Secretary 
or  hts  delegate  Is  authorized  to  refund  to 
such  taxpayer  an  amount  of  such  taxes  paid 
or  withheld  for  such  taxable  year  equal  to 


the  amount  of  the  deferment  under  section 
69  (a)  for  such  year  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  such  taxes  not  paid  by  such  taxpayer  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regiUa- 
tlons  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item ; 

"Sec.  6428.  Deferment  of  tax;  refiuid  of 
amounts  withheld." 

Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1974. 


S.  3572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Insured  Student  Loan  Amendments". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  427  (a)  (2)  (B)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c) )  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  In  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (or  as 
otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  eligible  lender 
and  the  student  after  the  student  ceases  to 
carry  at  an  eligible  institution  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  normal  full-time  academic  work 
load)  nor  more  than  ten  years  beginning  not 
earlier  than  nine  months  (or  as  otherwise 
agreed  to  by  the  eligible  lender  and  the  stu- 
dent after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an 
eligible  institution  at  least  one -half  of  the 
normal  fuU-tlme  academic  work  load)  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
Institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  work  IockI  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  except  (1)  as  provided  In 
clause  (C)  below,  (l)  that  the  period  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  fifteen  years  from  the 
execution  of  the  note  or  written  agreement 
evidencing  It,  and  (UI)  that  the  note  or 
other  vn-ltten  Instrument  may  contain  such 
provisions  relating  to  repayment  In  the  event 
of  default  In  the  payment  of  Interest  or  In 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums, or  other  default  by  the  borrower,  as 
may  be  authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  effect  at  the  thne  the  loan  Is 
made,". 

(b)  Section  428  (b)  (I)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  subject  to  paragraphs  (C)  and  (K) 
of  this  paragraph  and  except  as  provided  by 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  provides  that 
repayment  of  loans  shall  be  in  Installments 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (or 
as  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  eUgible  lender 
and  the  student  after  the  student  ceases  to 
pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eli- 
gible institution)  nor  more  than  ten  years 
beginning  not  earlier  than  nine  months  (or 
as  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the  eUgible  lender 
and  the  student  after  the  student  ceases  to 
piursue  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eli- 
gible institution)  nor  later  than  one  year 
after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  an  eligible  Institution, 
except  that  If  the  program  provides  for  the 
Insurance  of  loans  for  part-time  study  at 
eligible  Institutions  the  program  shall  pro- 
vide that  such  repayment  period  shaU  begin 
not  earlier  than  nine  months  (or  as  other- 
wise agreed  to  by  the  eligible  lender  and  the 
student  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at 
an  eligible  institution  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  full-time  academic  workload)  nor 
later  than  one  year  after  the  stiident  ceases 
to  carry  at  an  eligible  Institution  at  least 
one-half  the  normal  full-time  ^f»t\»Tn\r.  \rork 
load  as  determined  by  the  Institution;''. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  loans  which 
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are  made  30  days  after  tba  date  pt  enactment 
or  ttUB  Act. 

Stc.  3.  (a)  (1)  TlUe  rv  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  aectton  498  fhe  following 
new  section:  i 

"PrvX    TXAB   NONVISCHASOKAaiUTT    09 

Loam  Dkbtb       ' 

"Ssc.  498A.  A  debt  which  Is  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  the  authority  of  this  title 
may  be  released  by  a  discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  only  if  such 
discharge  Is  granted  after  the  fl^  year  period 
(exclusive  of  any  applicable  stispenslon  of 
the  repayment  period)  beginning  on  the  date 
of  commencement  of  the  repayment  period 
of  such  loan."  i 

(2)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  Is  furmer  amended 
by  Ineertlng  Immediately  after  section  49eA 
the  following  new  section : 
"None*  or  Tbucs  Asm  Coirorndws  or  Loamb 

"Sec.  498B.  The  Commlsslondr  shall  Issue 
regulations  te  insure  that  each  student  bor- 
rower Is  notified  of  the  terms  aqd  conditions 
associated  with  loans  made  ov  guaranteed 
under  the  authority  of  this  title  together 
with  the  financial  responslblUtyi  of  such  stu- 
dent to  repay  the  loan." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  parsigraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  seotlon  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  proceedings 
begtm  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SXTMMAST    or    Two    BILLS    iNTtODUCBD    BT 

SrNATOR   Charles   Pe^ct 

The  Higher  Education  Expenses  Tax  Defer- 
ment Act  provides  the  I'ollowlng: 

An  undergraduate  or  graduai|e  student  or 
his  family  could  defer  up  to  tDSOO  per  aca- 
demic year.  The  amount  deferred  would  be 
paid  back  with  7  percent  Interest  when  the 
student  finished  school.  Repayments  would 
be  adjusted  according  to  a  taxpayer's  Inumie 
level,  amounting  to  a  20-perc4nt  tez  sur- 
charge. I 

Eligible  Individuals  Include  4ny  taxpayer 
who  claims  a  student  as  an  exemption,  the 
student  himself,  the  student'sl  ^>ouse,  the 
student's  parent,  or  the  studeiit's  spoxise's 
parent.  j 

Eligible  Institutions  Include  doUeges,  uni- 
versities, and  vocational  school^ 

Qualified  higher  education  expenses  In- 
clude tuition  and  fees,  coste  ol  books,  sup- 
plies, and  living  expenses.  j 

Other  forms  of  student  aid  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  expenses  before  tax  deferments 
are  calculated. 

A  taxpayer  qualified  for  a  maximum  defer- 
ment and  with  a  federal  income  tax  liability 
of  91 500  or  less  could  defer  toe  entire  tax. 
Taxpayers  with  liabilities  from  01501  to  $2999 
could  defer  gradually  declining  portions  of 
their  taxes,  with  a  taxpayer  wnose  liability 
was  $3000  or  more  Ineligible  to  ahy  tax  defer- 
ment. J 

The  Higher  Education  Insi^«d  Student 
Loan  Amendments  provide  the  following: 

Students  would  have  greater  flexibility  In 
setting  up  repayment  schedules  xrlth  lenders. 
Current  law  does  not  allow  a  stjudent  to  be- 
gin regular  repayment  until  Cine  months 
after  termination  of  his  education,  nor  to 
agree  to  a  repayment  schedule  requiring 
fewer  than  Ave  years  to  fulfill.  tTils  proposal 
would  allow  the  lender  and  the  Student,  after 
termination  of  his  education,  t4>  agree  upon 
a  repayment  schedule  beginning  as  soon  as 
desired  and  requiring  fewer  th$n  five  years 
to  complete.  These  amendment^  would  give 
student  borrowers  greater  flexibility  in  re- 
paying their  loans  without  anf  sacrifice  of 
the  protection  of  their  interest!  already  In- 
cluded in  the  law. 

Discharge  of  such  loans  through  declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy  In  the  first  fi'  re  years  after 
termination  of  education  woluld  not  be 
allowed. 


The  Secretary  would  assure  that  student 
borrowers  are  fully  aware  of  the  ternxs  and 
conditions  of  Federally-guaranteed  student 
loans. 

TAX  LIABILITY  AND  MAXIMUM  TAX  DEFERMENT,  FOR 
1  YEAR  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4  WITH  1  COLUGE  STUDENT 


AdjusiMi  iron  income 

T»x 

liability  1 

Mtxitnum 
deferment  > 

J7.500 

•$«84 

744 
90S 
1.067 
1,228 
1,381 
1,500 

::       \^ 

1,852 
2.138 

2;54» 
2,760 
2.973 
3.000 

$484 

$9000       

744 

JIO.OOO 

905 

11 1 ,000 

1,067 

:  12.000 

1,228 

$13,000 

$13,582 

1,391 
1,500 

JU  000 

1.422 

$15,000 

1,235 

$16.000 

1,048 

$17,000 

861 

$18.000 

$19,000     

665 
452 

$20,000 

240 

$21,000 

27 

$21,129  

0 

>  According  to  tax  provisions  of  1974  and  assuming  deductions 
equal  to  15  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income. 

'According  to  this  formula:  Th-Ti-2(Ti-D),  where  Td  = 
maximum  tax  deferable:  Ti  =  Federal  Income  tax  liability; 
D  -^either  $1,500  or  Ti,  whichever  is  less. 

■  Assuming  minimum  standard  deduction  of  $1,300  rather 
than  as  above. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967  In  order  to 
authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  any  products  from  a 
country  whose  nationals  are  conducting 
fishing  operations  in  a  manner  which 
diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  an  inter- 
national fishery  conservation  program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  confronted  today  with  the  specter  of 
the  imminent,  total  collapse  of  our  tradi- 
tional coastal  fisheries.  If  the  trends  of 
the  past  15  years  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, there  may  well  be  no  significant 
remaining  commercial  or  sport  fishery 
on  our  coasts  by  the  end  of  this  dec£ule. 
If  current  trends  prevail,  we  face  also 
the  probability  that  most,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  populations  of  great  whales  will  have 
disappeared  by  the  year  1980. 

Domestic  overfishing  has,  in  certain 
cases,  contributed  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. Pollution  of  inshore  and  offshore 
waters,  the  damming  of  migratory 
routes  for  anadromous  fish,  and  the  in- 
excusable practices  of  dredging  and  sit- 
ing power  plants  in  critical  estuarlal 
nurseries  have  hastened  the  onset  of  dis- 
aster. But  the  overriding  peril  arises  from 
the  fieets  of  those  nations  Involved  in 
the  so-called  "fisheries  revolution,"  no- 
tably the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  These 
nations  have  developed,  and  have  ap- 
plied without  restraint,  lethal  technol- 
ogies which  no  marine  resource  can  in- 
definitely withstand. 

Multilateral  and  bilateral  conventions 
and  agreements  designed  to  protect  ma- 
rine resources  have  had  little  effect  in 
curbing  the  implacable,  mechanical 
voracity  of  the  modem  fleets.  These 
conventions  have  been  paralyzed.  Ignored 
and  flouted  by  the  major  flshing  nations. 
The  presence  of  American  delegations 
within  these  conventions,  wringing  their 
hands  and  pleeuling.  has  had  little  or  no 
effect  in  saving  our  coastal  and  anadro- 
mous fish  stocks  from  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. 


I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  cite  certain 
cases  which  illustrate  the  desperate 
plight  of  important  fish  stocks,  and  of 
the  great  whales,  and  of  American  fish- 
ermen as  well.  These  tragic  situations 
illustrate  equally  well  the  bankruptcy  of 
our  policy  of  relying  upon  impotent  con- 
ventions, possessing  no  enforcement  au- 
thority, for  preservation  of  invaluable 
and  irreplaceable  resources. 

Off  our  east  coast,  foreign  fieets  have 
in  a  few  years  blitzed  American  fisheries 
which  had  remained  stable  for  a  century. 
In  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  area  reg- 
ulated imder  ICNAF,  total  U.S.  landings 
have  declined  by  55  percent  in  a  few 
years,  and  are  continuing  to  plummet. 
Within  less  than  a  decade  following  the 
appearance  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
fleets  utilizing  the  notorious  "pulse  fish- 
ing" techniques,  the  Georges  Bank  had- 
dock was  rendered  "commercially  ex- 
tinct." With  the  haddock  went  the  im- 
portant and  long  established  Massachu- 
setts-based fishery.  Farther  north,  once 
enormous  stocks  of  sea  herrln.?  have  been 
gravely  imperiled.  While  U.S.  landings 
have  dropped  since  1960,  to  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  1950-60  level,  foreign  landings 
have  increased  many  fold,  since  1960,  and 
now  make  up  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  total  herring  landings  near  our  coast. 
Cod  are  now  also  dangerously  depleted.  It 
has  recently  been  learned  that  the  So- 
viets, in  contemptuous  violation  of  ICNAF 
quotas,  in  1969.  took  up  to  18,000  metric 
tons  of  yellowtail  flounder.  This  con- 
trasts with  less  than  11,000  tons  for  the 
U.S.  fleet  based  in  New  Bedford.  It  means 
that  the  "commercial  extinction"  of  the 
flounder,  and  the  collapse  of  the  New 
Bedford  fishery  may  be  imminent. 

A  press  release  issued  by  our  Com- 
merce Department  following  the  signing 
of  a  new  3-year  ICNAF  agreement  last 
October  held  that  the  agreement  pro- 
vided "new  hope  for  the  gravely  depleted 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Northeast,"  and 
spoke  In  glowing  terms  of  "restoration  of 
stocks,"  especially  floimder,  and  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  We  are  now  ad- 
vised that  the  U.S.  delegation.  In  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  compensate  for  illegal 
Soviet  fishing,  and  prevent  the  total  Ir- 
recoverable loss  of  flounder  stocks,  may 
propose  a  50  percent  reduction  In  the 
1974  quota  for  that  species  In  1975.  Last 
fall's  ICNAP  "victory."  by  the  way,  pro- 
vided first  year  quotas  for  the  Soviets 
smd  Eastern  bloc  countries,  which  were 
not  even  fishing  the  waters  prior  to  1960, 
over  three  times  greater  than  that  con- 
ceded our  fieet,  and  accorded  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  923,000  ton  catch 
authorized  for  1974. 

Off  the  mld-Atlantlc  cofkst,  destruction 
of  both  sport  and  commercial  fisheries 
continues  apace.  The  appearance  over 
the  last  2  years  of  an  Immense  new 
Soviet  purse  seining  fleet  threatens  the 
UJ3.  menhaden  fishery.  Soviet  fleets  off 
Cape  Hatteras  are  making  severe  and 
increasing  Inroads  on  the  important  UJ3. 
sport  flsheries.  The  Atlantic  bluefln  tuns 
Is  described  by  the  Sport  Fishing  Insti- 
tute as  "down  the  seine,"  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  gone.  Neither  a  bilateral 
agreement  entered  Into  in  1967  with  the 
Soviets,  nor  an  International  convention 
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ostensibly  designed  to  conserve  Atlantic 
tuna,  h£is  apparently  affected  Uie  course 
of  destruction. 

Across  the  continent,  Soviet  fleets  have 
succeeded  in  halving  U.S.  catches  in  the 
Paciflic  Northwest  In  less  than  a  decade. 
The  U.S.  catch  of  Pacific  perch 
and  arrowtooth  flounder  was  10,500  tons 
last  year,  compared  to  an  average  of 
over  20,000  tons  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Soviet  fleets  in  1965.  There  are  now  In- 
dications that  the  decimation  of  the 
perch  has  reached  a  point  where  this 
stock,  too,  Is  very  close  to  "commercial 
extinction."  Yet  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
a  slackening  of  the  Soviet  effort,  and  even 
less  evidence  that  a  bilateral  agreement 
called  an  "Agreement  on  Certain  Fish- 
ery Problems  in  the  North  Eastern  Part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Off  the  Coast  of  the 
United  States"  has  done  more  than  open 
the  way  for  destruction  of  these  Impor- 
tant finfish.  Last  year  for  the  first  time 
Polish  vessels  joined  the  foreign  armada. 

Off  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  United 
States-Canadian  Bering  Sea  halibut 
fishery,  painstakingly  restored  after  be- 
ing overfished  prior  to  World  War  n, 
has  now  been  all  but  totally  destroyed  by 
what  are  called  "incidental  catches"  of 
Japanese,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Soviet, 
trawlers.  American  and  Canadian  catch 
has  dropped  from  11  million  pounds  In 
1963,  to  200.000  in  1973.  Yet  in  1972,  the 
Japanese  sdone  are  estimated  to  have 
scooped  up  11  million  pounds  of  halibut 
"incidental"  to  the  taking  o;  groundfish, 
and  many  of  these  halibut  were  Juvenile. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  close  down  the  American  Bristol  Bay 
sockeye  salmon  fishery  for  1974  because 
of  the  effort  of  the  Japanese  high  seas 
salmon  fieet,  comprising  some  350  ves- 
sels. Indeed  there  is  now  considerable 
doubt  if  this  year's  Bristol  Bay  spawning 
mn — which  was  once  the  world's  larg- 
est—will even  be  adequate  to  sustain 
the  stock.  In  1973,  the  Japanese,  after 
having  been  warned  that  dramatic  de- 
clines had  occurred  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
runs  necessitating  decreased  flshing  in 
order  to  save  the  stock,  responded  by 
increasing  rather  than  decreasing  effort 
In  areas  where  these  salmon  are  vul- 
nerable during  migration. 

As  profoimd  as  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
asters has  been  to  Alaska's  domestic 
flshing  industry,  they  may  prove  of  mi- 
nor concern  when  compared  to  what  lies 
ahead.  The  Bering  Sea  sustains  an  enor- 
mous marine  blomass.  including  perhaps 
the  most  abimdant  stocks  of  ground  flsh 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  "Hie  flsh- 
ing effort  which  Is  now  being  mounted 
against  these  stocks,  primarily  by  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Unitm.  Is  on  a  scale  to 
boggle  the  imagination.  In  1954,  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  fishery  yielded  28  million  pounds 
of  flsh.  Last  year  5  billion  poimds  of  flsh 
were  taken.  80  percent  of  this  by  Japan. 
The  Japanese  took  1.2  billion  pounds  of 
pollock  alone  in  the  eastern  Bering  Sea, 
much  of  it  within  a  comparatively  few 
miles  of  the  U.S.  coast. 

There  are  now  mninous  signs  that  the 
scope  and  the  ruthless  intensity  of  this 
flshing,  characterized  by  massive,  ran- 
dom destruction  of  species  making  up  the 
feeding  base  of  major  commercial  stocks. 


may  result  in  a  calamitous  coUt^se  of 
the  entire  flshery.  On  the  basis  of  In- 
formation developed  through  numerous 
hearings  on  the  flshing  question,  I  re- 
cently stated  in  an  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  we  may  soon  face 
"an  ecological  disaster  beyond  compre- 
hension." 

The  recent  "spontaneous"  decline  of 
the  Prlbilof  fur  seal  herds,  which  were 
previously  culled  to  prevent  large  popu- 
lation increases,  gives  us  a  hint  both  of 
how  far  reaching  the  effects  of  such  an 
ecologicsd  implosion  may  be,  and  how 
close  at  hand  it  may  be.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  fur  seal  decline  Is 
being  caused  by  the  unavailtUjlllty  of 
their  customary  food — flsh. 

We  have  had,  since  1952,  an  agreement 
called  the  International  Convention  for 
the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  acceded  to  by  Japan,  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States.  This  agree- 
ment was  drafted  to  protect  existing 
United  States  and  Canadian  flsheries,  es- 
pecially the  salmon  and  halibut  fisher- 
ies. It  should — according  to  its  terms — 
have  served  this  fimction  reasonably  well. 
But  the  Japanese  say  that  these  terms 
are  a  matter  of  "interpretation,"  and 
now  say  that  they  cannot  practice  re- 
straint because  the  Soviets  and  Koreans, 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  convention, 
also  flsh  in  these  areas.  Having  de- 
stroyed the  Bering  Sea  halibut  fishery, 
and  gravely  damaged  the  two  other 
United  States-Canadian  halibut  fisheries 
In  the  North  Pacific,  the  Japanese  last 
year  sold  us  21,000  tons  of  halibut,  im- 
mature flsh,  taken  by  trawlers  from  the 
same  doomed  stocks  which  can  no  longer 
sustain  a  viable  setline  flshery. 

I  should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  tragic 
case  of  the  great  whales.  The  fate  of 
these  unique  and  magnificent  mammals 
has  come  to  symbolize,  to  vast  numbers 
of  people,  the  ruthless  immolation  of 
marine  life  on  the  altar  of  short-term 
profit.  The  cause  of  the  conservation  of 
whales  has  been  adopted  by  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  concept  of  a  total  mor- 
atorium on  commercial  whaling  endorsed 
by  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  and  the  UJJ.  Environ- 
mental Secretariat.  Conservationists 
throughout  the  world  continue  to  clamor 
for  an  end  to  the  destruction  of  the  le- 
viathans. In  this  coimtry  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  influential  groups  have 
declared  a  citizens  boycott  of  Japanese 
and  Soviet  products  to  protest  the  kill- 
ing. 

On  June  23.  when  the  International 
Whaling  Commission  meets  in  London,  a 
determined  American  delegation,  ably 
led  by  Dr.  Robert  White  of  NOAA.  seat- 
ing conservation  leaders  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, will  strive  to  ameliorate  the  plight 
of  the  whales.  Yet,  when  the  talking  Is 
over,  and  the  votes  are  counted,  little 
will — I  fear — ^have  been  accomplished.  If 
the  Japanese  and  the  Soviets  are  out- 
voted, they  will  simply  do  as  they  did 
last  year  when  the  Commission  voted  in 
favor  of  measures  to  conserve  flnback, 
sperm,  and  minke  whales.  They  will  post 
an  "objection."  which  they  are  entitled 


to  do  imder  this  convention,  and  go  on 
killing  whales. 

While  whales  are  unique,  there  Is  noth- 
ing unique  about  either  the  "objection 
privilege"  in  the  IWC  Convention,  nor 
the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  and  Soviet 
delegations.  Both  are  typical.  The  large 
Japanese  whaling  companies  are,  in  fact, 
also  among  that  nation's  largest  flshing 
companies.  These  are  exactly  the  com- 
panies which  are  decimating  flsh  stocks 
off  Alaska,  and  absorbing  U.S.  flshing 
enterprises  appropriately  "softened  up" 
by  the  loss  of  these  stocks.  The  owners 
of  these  companies  who  sit  in  the  delega- 
tion and  dominate  Japanese  policy  at  the 
IWC,  are  among  the  same  owners  who  sit 
in  the  INPFC  delegation  and  dominate 
Japanese  policy  there.  Some  of  these 
same  men  even  appeared  on  the  Japa- 
nese delegation  to  the  Plenipotentiary 
Cojif  erence  To  Conclude  a  Convention  on 
Trade  in  Certain  Species  of  Wildlife  to 
again  obstruct  the  development  of  an 
adequate  convention. 

When  dealing  with  such  men.  it  is  ab- 
solutely futile  to  merely  "talk  a  good 
flght."  If  our  delegations  must  go  to  Lon- 
don to  the  IWC  meeting,  or  to  Tokyo  for 
INPFC  or  to  ICNAF  armed  only  with 
words,  their  missions  are  hopeless.  We 
can  only  prevent  the  eclipse  of  domestic 
American  flsheries,  and  the  "commercial 
extinction"  of  the  great  whales,  by  de- 
veloping deterrents  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. We  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
to  the  destructive  interests  in  the  one 
language  they  will  heed — the  language  of 
dollars,  pounds,  yen,  and  rubles — that  it 
will  no  longer  be  to  their  advantage, 
short-term  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  ma- 
rine resources  in  which  Americans  have 
vital  interest. 

There  are  several  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing this.  One  Is  through  S.  1988.  which  I 
have  introduced,  and  on  which  we  have 
conducted  extensive  hearings.  This  would 
establish  interim  protection  until  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  through  Law 
of  the  Sea  deliberatlcKis.  by  setting  up  a 
200-mile  zone  of  national  flsheries  con- 
trol. The  passage  of  the  200-mUe  bill 
would  provide  a  powerful  bargaining 
lever  for  use  in  negotiating  the  fate  of 
whales,  and  far-ranging  flsh  stocks.  We 
could  allow  limited  flshing  within  our 
zone  of  control,  in  return  for  proper  con- 
servatlOTi  of  open-ocean  species  in  which 
we  have  an  Interest.  The  Bering  Sea 
poUock  fishery  alone,  which  rests  within 
the  proposed  200-mile  limit,  is  far  more 
valuable  to  Japan  than  the  combined  to- 
tal value  of  the  remaining  whales,  sal- 
mon, and  other  threatened  open-ocean 
flsh  stocks  which  we  are  committed  to 
protect. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  direct  ap- 
proach to  achieving  bargaining  leverage, 
which  flrst  foimd  Initial  expression  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Fisherman's  Protec- 
tive Act  of  1966  sponsored  in  1969  by  the 
late  Representative  Thomas  PeUy  of 
Washington.  TTie  Pelly  amendment  per- 
mits the  President,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  terminate 
Imports  of  flsheries  products  from  na- 
tions whose  flshing  operations  diminish 
Xhe  effectiveness  of  an  Intematl<Hial 
flshery-conservatlon  program. 

The  threat  of  economic  retaliation  un- 
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der  tenns  of  this  amendment  is  credited 
with  having  netted  an  American  delega- 
tion the  one  bona  fide  anfl  measurable 
"victory"  which  has  accrue^  to  us  In  mul- 
tilateral fishery  negotiatloiLs.  In  a  June 
1972,  meeting  of  ICNAF.  ■  Norway  and 
Denmark  agreed  to  phase  qut  the  taking 
of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the|  Davis  Strait 
and  elsewhere,  with  a  complete  ban  to 
become  effective  In  1975. 

However,  while  Denmask  may  have 
preferred  to  phase  out  a  ^shery  which 
totaled  only  a  thousand  metric  tons  a 
year,  and  was  rapidly  decUnlng,  rather 
than  lose  $10  million  annually  In  fish  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  we  face  an 
entirely  different  situation  with  the  So- 
viet Unicai  and  Japan.  Wt  are  dealing 
now  with  millions  of  metric  tons  annu- 
ally, rather  than  a  thousa4d:  with  men 
imbued  with  a  ruthless  determination  to 
achieve  domination  of  w^rld  fisheries 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  de$troy  a  stock, 
or  a  species,  for  short-te^  profit,  to 
force  competitors  into  bankruptcy,  or  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  some  bureau- 
cratic "plan."  As  scarcities  mount,  and 
as  the  world  protein  shortage  deepens, 
there  is  Increasingly  a  sellers  market  for 
all  marine  products.  At  thje  same  time, 
with  the  ecUpse  of  domestiq  fisheries,  our 
dependence  on  foreign  suppliers  for  fish 
has  become  dangerously  (jomplete.  We 
now  import  over  75  percent  of  the  fish 
we  eat. 

While  the  Felly  amendment  opens  the 
way  for  action,  it  now  aix>lies  only  to 
fisheries  imports.  If  It  weife  used  in  its 
present  form  against — let  iii  say — Japan, 
the  Impact  might  prove  far  more  adverse 
to  us  than  to  the  Japaneae.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Japane*  would  find 
other  markets  for  the  exports  which  we 
now  absorb,  while  our  importers  would 
experience  considerable  difflculty  in  find- 
ing other  sovirces  of  supply. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  Uitroduclng  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Pelly  amendment  to 
the  Fisherman's  Protectivd  Act  of  1966, 
to  permit  us  to  terminate  »ot  only  fish- 
eries imports,  but  any  ani  all  imports 
from  nations  which  destroy  marine  re- 
sources. This  bill  can  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  the  flexibility  and  force  needed 
to  effectively  combat  the  foreign  jugger- 
naut off  our  shores,  and  tb  bring  rehef 
for  the  whales.  1 

We  must  do  something.  Every  Amer- 
ican has  a  real  and  vital  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  marine  resources  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  fisheries.  There 
is  something  genuinely  defanged  about 
national  priorities  which  h^ve  led  us  to 
funnel  billions  of  dollars  lito  often  ob- 
scure regions  msuiy  thous^ds  of  miles 
from  our  coasts,  while  permitting  foreign 
fleets  to  obliterate  irreplaceable  re- 
sources, and  even  destroy  American  fish- 
ing gear,  in  sight  of  our  shoreline. 

Our  bill  Is  not  subject  to  the  misun- 
derstanding— contrived  or  otherwise — 
which  attaches  to  the  200-mlle  limit  ap- 
proaches. This  bill  Is  supported  by  every 
major  conservation,  environmental  and 
animal  protection  organiz|itlon  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  supported  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  commer- 
cial fishing  Interests,  including  certain 
Interests  which  do  not  favor  8.  1988.  It 


is  supported  by  Governors  of  States 
which  have  opted  for  S.  1988,  and  by 
others,  such  as  Gtovemor  Askew,  of  Flor- 
ida, who  have  not. 

The  American  public,  if  one  can  assess 
the  national  mood  from  the  mounting 
volume  of  mail,  and  from  the  Intense  re- 
sponse of  citizens  groups,  from  the  fact 
that  a  citizens  boycott  against  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  gaining  support, 
are  exasperated  with  the  appeasement  of 
foreign  rapacity.  Most  Americans  are — 
as  I  am — tired  of  our  continued  genu- 
fiection  to  outdated  penates  and  proto- 
cols, and  of  shopworn  talk  about  "a  spirit 
of  cooperation"  while  the  havoc  contin- 
ues. Most  Americans  realize,  as  do  most 
of  us  in  this  Chamber,  that  this  tragic 
destruction  of  vital  resources  is  occurring 
in  the  absence  of  a  really  firm  American 
response,  and  that  we  can  stop  it  If  we 
will.  I  submit  that  It  Is  time  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

S.  3«7S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8  of  tlie  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
(22  U.S.C.  1978)    iB  amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a) .  by  striking  out  "flsh" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"Importation  of  flsh  products"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Importation  of  any  prod- 
ucts"; and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  (d)(2).  and  (e)(1) 
and  (5),  by  striking  out  "flsh"  In  each  case 
wherever  appearing  therein. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  initiate  dem- 
onstration projects  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  repairs  to  motor  vehicles  and  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  such  repa^jv  to  the 
motoring  pubUc.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  1972,  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  92-513,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Cost  Savings  and  Infor- 
mation Act. 

The  bill  sought  several  goals,  but  one 
of  them  was  to  establish  auto  diagnostic 
centers.  As  originally  Introduced  by  me, 
S.  4331  would  have  had  these  diagnostic 
centers  predominantly  helping  consum- 
ers with  their  auto  repair  problems. 

By  the  time  the  measure  worked  its 
way  through  Congress,  the  diagnostic 
centers  were  a  demonstration  project  to 
assist  the  States  In  their  annual  Inspec- 
tion programs.  That,  Indeed,  was  a  step 
forward. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  was 
slow  in  Implementing  this  section  of  the 
law.  But  as  of  now,  one  project  is  under- 
way and  four  are  out  for  bids.  Basically, 
these  are  using  existing  equipment— off 
the  shelf,  as  it  were. 

What  Is  developing  are  centers,  loaded 
with  highly  sophisticated — and  ex- 
tremely expensive — equipment  which  can 
"almost  at  a  glance"  tell  If  the  vehicle 
being  tested  meets  safety  and  emission 
control  standards. 


If  such  standards  are  not  met,  the  car 
owner  will  be  informed  that  he  must  re- 
turn with  the  car  in  a  condition  which 
wUl  pass  the  tests. 

So  far,  so  good. 

However,  what  still  is  needed  Is  the 
technology  in  the  garages  to  which  the 
consumer  will  turn  for  correction  of  the 
problems  that  will  assure  that  the  repairs 
can  be  made,  correctly  and  in  the  least 
expensive  manner  possible. 

Right  now,  such  technology  Is  not 
available  to  the  average  shop. 

Equipment  which  is  being  developed— 
in  a  rather  spotty  manner — Is  extremely 
high  priced  and  there  are  still  great  gaps 
in  needed  application  of  technology. 

Worse,  developments  thus  far  forecast 
that  small-  and  medium-sized  garages 
and  gas  stations  will  be  closed  out  of  the 
market.  Equipment  prices  are  running  In 
the  range  of  five  figures — with  several 
such  pieces  of  equipment  needed  In  eadi 
shop. 

This,  I  have  been  assured  by  those 
familiar  with  the  technology,  need  not  be 
the  case.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
one  or  two  cases  that  the  prices  for  such 
equipment  easily  could  rim  only  In  the 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

What  Is  needed  Is  more  research  and. 
more  Importantly,  an  Incentive  to  do  the 
research — especially  enough  of  an  Incen- 
tive to  pull  Into  this  arena  the  aerospace 
companies  which  could  make  significant 
contributions. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to- 
day which  would  offer  Government 
underwriting  for  such  research.  Tech- 
nology and  know-how  would  be  licensed 
then  to  interested  producers. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  shall 
establish  three  demonstration  projects. 

These  would  be  to: 

Evaluate  motor  vehicle  Inspection, 
diagnosis  and  repairs  as  they  may  af- 
fect energy  conservation  and  to  evaluate 
mechanical  repalrablllty  and  compara- 
tive costs. 

Do  research  bbjo  design  and  to  evalu- 
ate low  cost  eqi4pment  which  can  be 
used  by  the  smeJl  automotive  repair 
garages  to  accurately  determine  the  re- 
pairs needed — and  that  they  are  done 
correctly. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  about  400,000 
Independent  garages  and  auto  repair 
shops  In  this  country.  There  are  about 
30,000  franchlsed  auto  dealers. 

Without  the  boost  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  give.  It  Is  highly  likely  that 
the  only  shops  which  will  be  able  to 
afford  the  equipment  for  diagnosis  will 
be  the  big  ones. 

This  will  not  only  close  out  the  small, 
Independent  businessmen,  but  will  leave 
consumers  short-changed  with  far  too 
few  shops  to  handle  their  repairs. 

In  great  part,  the  need  for  this  tech- 
nology has  come  from  federally  man- 
dated safety  and  emission-control  stand- 
ards. These  have  added  a  good  deal  to 
the  complexity  of  the  cars,  making  diag- 
nosis of  their  ills  far  more  dlfBcult. 

This  legislation.  I  think,  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  alleviating  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 


June  ^,  197^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3576 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  Initiate  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  improve  the  quality  of  repairs  to 
motor  vehicles  and  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
such  repairs  to  the  motoring  public 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
title  III  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  XJS.C.  1961  et  seq.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  302-304  as 
sections  303-305,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  section 
301  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  DEMONSTRATION  PHOJECTS 

"Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  special  motor  vehicle  diagnostic 
Inspection  demonstration  project  to  assist  In 
the  rapid  development  and  evaluation  of  ad- 
vanced Inspection,  analysis,  and  diagnostic 
equipment  suitable  for  use  by  the  States  In 
standardized  high  volume  Inspection  facili- 
ties and  to  evaluate  the  repair  characteristics 
of  motor  vehicles. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  spe- 
cial research  and  development  project  to 
evaluate  motor  vehicle  inspection,  diagnosis 
and  repair  as  they  may  affect  energy  con- 
servation and  to  evaluate  mechanical  repair- 
ability  and  comparative  costs  therefor. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  spe- 
cial research  and  development  project  to 
design  and  evaluate  low  cost  equipment 
which  can  be  used  by  the  small  automotive 
repair  garages  to  accurately  determine  the 
repairs  needed  or  required  on  motor  vehicles. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
projects  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  contract  for  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  advanced  Inspection, 
analysis,  and  diagnostic  equipment: 

"(2)  to  contract  for  systems  design  assist- 
ance In  developing  a  program  to  evaluate  the 
repair  characteristics  of  motor  vehicles; 

"(3)  to  contract  for  testing  of  equipment 
developed  vmder  contract  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1): 

"(4)  to  furnish  technical  design,  operation, 
and  evaluation  assistance  to  States; 

"(6)  to  utilize  a  controlled  fleet  of  motor 
vehicles  for  test  purposes;  and 

"(6)  to  consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  July  1,  1978,  the  resiilts 
of  the  projects  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  together  with  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  enactment  of  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Re- 
palrablllty Standards  designed  to  reduce  the 
unnecessary  frustration  and  costs  associated 
with  motor  vehicle  repairs. 

"(d)(1)(A)  All  research  and  development 
funded  In  whole  or  part  by  the  Government 
for  projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  require  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
participation  that  all  Information — whether 
patented  or  unpatented.  In  the  form  of  trade 
secrets,  know-how,  proprietary  Information 
or  otherwise — resulting  therefrom  shall  be 
made  avaUable  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  the  general  public.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  nongovernmental  United  States  in- 
terests capable  of  bringing  about  further  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  commercial  ap- 
plications of  such  results. 

(B)  All  persons  performing  work  under 
such  federaUy  assisted  projects  shall  fuUy 
and  completely  Identify  such  technological 
Information  to  the  Secretary  promptly  after 
discovery  thereof. 

(C)  Such  resultant  technology  shall 
promptly  be  made  available  to  the  public 
through  licensing  pursuant  to  this  section. 


dedication,  publication,  or  otherwise  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(2)  (A)  The  United  States  shall  acquire  all 
rights  throughout  the  world  to  any  resultant 
technology,  and  shall  acquire  title  to  any 
patents  issuing  in  respect  thereof. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  license  all  patents 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  entitled  pur- 
suant to  this  section  to  all  qualified  appli- 
cants therefor,  on  nonexclusive  and  nondls- 
crlmmatory  terms  and  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that — 

(A)  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized in  this  section  a  right  under  any 
United  States  patent,  which  Is  not  otherwise 
reasonably  available,  Is  reasonably  necessary 
for  such  purpose,  and 

(B)  there  are  no  reasonably  equivalent 
methods  to  accomplish  such  purpose,  or 

(C)  the  unavailability  of  such  right  may 
result  in  a  substantial  lessening  of  competi- 
tion or  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

the  Secretary  shall  so  certify  to  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  shaU  re- 
view the  Secretary's  determination.  If  the 
district  court  upholds  such  determination, 
the  court  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the 
person  who  owns  such  patent,  or  rights  there- 
under, to  license  It  on  such  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court,  after  hearing,  may  determine.  Such 
certlflcatlon  may  be  made  to  the  district  court 
for  the  district  In  which  the  person  owning 
the  patent  resides,  does  business  ,or  Is  found. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  determining  U- 
cense  terms,  duly  consider  and  give  weight 
to  the  effects  of  such  terms  on  competition 
and  small  business. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inse/ting  In  paragraph  (1)  Immedi- 
ately after  "safety"  the  following:  "and  en- 
ergy conservation"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (3)  immedi- 
ately Attei  "of  any"  the  foUowtng:  "safety, 
emission,  or  energy  related";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Voluntary  re- 
Inspectlon  after  any  repair  to  Increase  en- 
ergy efficiency  shaU  be  provided  vehicles  used 
In  a  demonstration  project  under  section 
302." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304(b) 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ";  except  that  such  assistance 
shall  remain  available  for  inspections  car- 
ried out  before  July  1,  1978,  in  the  case  of  a 
project  authorized  by  section  302  of  this 
title.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  305  of  such  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Unmedlately  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  text  of  such  sec- 
tion; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a) ,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  demonstration  projects  au- 
thorized by  section  302  of  this  title  96,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976; 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977;  and  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxine  30. 1978. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
S.  3577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  as- 


sistance for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  health  facilities.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

THE  HEALTH  FACrLTTIES  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1B7« 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  the  Health  Facilities  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  This  legislation  would 
provide  grants,  loans,  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties to  assist  them  in  constructing  facili- 
ties for  the  deUvery  of  outpatient  health 
care  services,  and  to  assist  public  and 
nonprofit  private  hospitals  in  moderniz- 
ing existing  facihties  for  the  deUvery  of 
inpatient  or  outpatient  health  care  serv- 
ices to  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

It  would  authorize  $210  mlUion  sm- 
nually  for  grants  to  carry  out  those  pur- 
poses for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1975,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977. 

In  addition,  a  revolving  loan  fund  will 
be  established  to  provide  loans  and  lotui 
guarantees  for  the  construction  and 
modernization  of  health  facilities. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  a  faculties  account  for  each 
State  and  to  credit  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  such  account  an  allotment  based 
upon  population,  financial  need,  and  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  outpatient  facilities, 
and  for  modernization  of  Inpatient  facil- 
ities serving  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations. 

The  formula  which  currently  deter- 
mines allocation  of  fimds  among  States 
under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  would  give  way  to  comprehensive 
health  planning  activities  at  the  area- 
wide,  State,  and  national  levds,  giving 
the  Secretary  additional  flexibility  to  al- 
locate funds  according  to  need  in  a 
changing  health  care  system. 

This  legislation  would  make  a  number 
of  other  technical  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing Hill-Burton  program,  including  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  service  by  facili- 
ties receiving  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  people  unable  to  pay  for  those 
services. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Hill-Burton  program  has  been  providing 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of 
health  care  facilities. 

The  great  success  of  this  program 
speaks  for  Itself.  During  the  period  of 
its  existence  Hill-Burton  has  extended 
assistance  to  more  than  11,000  projects. 
These  projects  have  provided  489,000  in- 
patient beds  In  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  as  well  as  approximately  3,276 
other  facilities,  including  1,340  pubUc 
health  centers,  1,244  ambulatory  care 
centers,  593  rehabilitation  facilities,  and 
43  State  health  laboratories. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  with- 
out this  program,  we  would  have  been 
faced  with  a  calamitous  shortage  of  fa- 
cilities that  would  have  had  serious  ef- 
fects upon  the  ability  of  many  communi- 
ties in  this  coimtry  to  grow  and  prosper. 

But  the  needs  of  America  change,  and 
the  needs  which  existed  In  1946  are  no 
longer  those  which  exist  In  1974.  The 
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Hill-Burton  program  has  d  )ne  much  to 
alleviate  the  problems  wlti  respect  to 
maldistribution  and  shortag  es  of  Inpatl 
ent  facilities  which  existed>t  its  incep- 
tion. 

In  1946,  America's  greatest  health  need 
was  an  adequate  number  of  hospital  beds. 
At  that  time,  while  the  8  States  with 
the  highest  income  had  4.0  beds  per  1.000 
population,  there  were  only  1 2.5  beds  per 
1,000  population  in  the  8  j  States  with 
the  lowest  income.  Today,  this  imbalance 
has  been  corrected.  In  1948,ithe  ratio  of 
existing  beds  per  1.000  population  in  the 
8  States  with  the  highest  per  capita 
income  was  3.94,  whereas  in  the  8 
States  with  the  lowest  pe»  capita  in- 
come was  2.69.  Data  for  1971  shows  that 
for  the  same  8  States  wilJi  high  in- 
come the  ratio  is  now  4.08.  In  contrast 
vAttx  this.  8  States  with  the  lowest 
income  now  have  4.34  beds  per  1,000 
population.  This  means  thalJ  low-income 
States  now  have  more  beos  per  1,000 
population  than  do  high-income  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  I  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectioA.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 


EXISTING  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  BEOS  PER 
1948  AND  1971,  FOR  HIGHEST  AND 
INCOME  STATES 


POPULATION 
LOfEST  PER  CAPITA 


lOOOi 


Existing 


Mds  per  1,000 
p  >pulation 


1»« 


4. 
5. 
5.11 
3.  D 
3.  2 
3.!  5 
4.13 


High  income : 

1.  Connecticut... 1|0 

2.  New  York 

1  Altska 

4.  Nevada 

5.  Illinois 

6.  Calilbfnia 

7.  New  Jefsey. 

8.  Massachusetts 

8 Slates . 3.^4 

Low  income: 

43.  Louisiana' 

44.  Kentucky' 

45.  Tennessee 

46.  West  Virginia 

47.  South  Carolina 

48.  Alabama - 

49.  Arkansas. 

50.  Mississippi 

estates 2.* 


3.   J 

2.-7 
2.3 

1(7 
3.11 

2.:  I 
2.;r 

2.U 


1971 


3.71 
4.24 
2.32 
4.26 
4.73 
3.62 
3.53 
4.76 


4.08 


4.19 
4.35 
4.64 
4.61 
4.04 


4.34 


'Tie. 

Note:  Ranked  by  average  per  capita  incomf  1967-69. 

Source:  Hill-Burton  State  Plans. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  thje  foregoing 
data  it  seems  clear  that  we  Jiave  gone  a 
long  way  toward  equalizing  tfae  distribu- 
tion of  hospital  beds  throighout  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  in  uome  areas, 
there  is  evidence  of-overbuUiing  of  hos- 
pital beds,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  private,  proprietary  hospitals. 

NXKD  rOR  OtrrPATUNT  TAC 

However,  a  great  need  still  exists  for 
the  construction  of  facllitieslfor  the  de- 
livery of  outpatient  services.  As  emphasis 
in  the  health  care  field  turns  from 
lengthy,  often  costly  hospitaj  services  to 
services  which  can  be  delivered  on  an 
outpatient  basis,  the  need  fo^  outpatient 
facilities  grows. 

It  is  evident  that  the  ability  of  the 


hospital  to  provide  diagnostic,  laboratory, 
and  X-ray  services  to  patients  other  than 
inpatients  has  been  limited.  It  is  only 
recently  that  third -party  payment  me- 
chanisms have  started  to  pay  for  outpa- 
tient care,  and  most  such  care  paid  for 
by  insurance  companies  Is  still  related  to 
preadmission  workups  prior  to  inpatient 
care. 

There  is  growing  recognition,  however, 
that  society's  interest  would  be  better 
served  if  more  insurance  programs  cov- 
ered Eunbulatory  care.  Many  of  the  pend- 
ing national  health  insurance  proposals 
would  place  much  greater  emphasis  on 
provision  of  outpatient  services. 

State  Hill-Burton  agencies  report  an 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  hospi- 
tals in  encouraging  physicans  to  locate 
immediately  adjacent  to  them  and  to 
utilize  laboratory.  X-ray,  physiotherapy, 
and  other  equipment  of  the  hospital. 

Moreover,  hospitals  in  metropolitan 
areas  are  finding  that  outpatient  depart- 
ments serve  the  role  of  the  family  phy- 
sician. Those  responsible  for  encouraging 
better  planning  for  health  care  facilities 
recognize  the  need  for  anticipating  such 
a  demand  on  a  metropolitan  hospital. 

For  the  period  covering  fiscal  year  1971 
through  the  first  6  months  of  1974,  45 
percent  of  a  total  of  851  projects  ap- 
proved luider  the  Hill-Burton  program 
for  the  construction  and  modernization 
of  various  types  of  health  facilities  were 
for  outpatient  facilities. 

Of  new  facilities  utilizing  Hill -Burton 
assistance  constructed  from  July  1,  1970 
through  December  31,  1973.  44  percent  of 
the  projects  and  49  percoit  of  the  fimds 
were  for  outpatient  facilities.  In  fiscal 
year  1973,  60  percent  of  the  projects  and 
68  percent  of  the  ftmds  spent  went  for 
new  outpatient  facility  construction.  In 
contrast,  during  fiscal  year  1971,  only 
16  percent  of  the  projects  and  16  per- 
cent of  the  funds  were  for  outpatient 
facilities. 

A  recent  OAO  report  Indicates  that  a 
definite  need  for  outpatient  facilities 
exists.  Moreover,  the  report  goes  on  to 
state  that: 

HEW  headquarters  officials  stated  that  the 
Hill-Burton  program  had  no  acceptable 
method  for  determining  outpatient  facility 
needs. 

Likewise,  the  report  states: 

Comprehensive  health  planning  agencies 
had  dUBctilty  developing  a  method  for  esti- 
mates for  outpatient  facility  needs. 

Nonetheless,  the  report  went  on  to  say: 
Despite  the  lack  of  data  on  outpatient 
facility  needs,  several  State,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  officials  with  whom 
we  discussed  this  matter  felt  that  outpatient 
care  centers  were  needed. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  while 
the  need  for  inpatient  facilities  may  have 
been  attenuated  since  the  inception  of 
the  Hill-Burton  program,  substantial 
needs  still  exist  for  the  construction  of 
outpatient  facilities.  This  need  is  gener- 
ated by  aji  Increasing  emphasis  on  re- 
placing expensive  and  time-consuming 
In-hospital  services  with  outpatient  serv- 
ices wherever  possible.  Medical  societies, 
medical  educators,  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies,  and  Federal  Insurance 


programs,  as  well  as  legislation  such  as 
the  HMO  Act  of  1973,  all  work  toward 
this  end. 

THZ    NEED    rOR    MODERNIZATION 

According  to  the  last  available  HiU- 
Burton  State  plans,  more  than  167,000 
general  hospital  beds  need  to  be  modern- 
ized while  only  47,000  general  hospital 
beds  need  to  be  added;  nearly  233,000 
long-term  care  beds  need  to  be  modern- 
ized and  more  than  122,000  long-term 
beds  need  to  be  added.  Similarly,  among 
public  health  centers,  outpatient  facili- 
ties, and  rehabilitation  facilities  about 
2,800  are  in  need  of  modernization  while 
2,500  need  to  be  added.  In  dollar  terms, 
there  is  a  $20-billion  total  backlog  in 
health  facilities  needs,  $13  billion  for 
modernization.  Looked  at  another  way, 
nearly  one-half  of  our  country's  non- 
Federal  general  hospitals  and  more  than 
one-third  of  our  long-term  care  facili- 
ties have  been  programed  to  be 
modernized  or  replaced. 

According  to  the  recently  issued  GAG 
report,  depreciation  reimbursements 
from  third-party  sources  provide  a  reve- 
nue source  for  hospitals,  but  amounts 
mtist  be  accumulated  and  set  aside  If 
they  are  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  fxmd- 
ing  for  replacing  assets.  It  is  more  likely, 
the  report  states,  that  funds  recovered 
through  reimbursement  for  depreciation 
will  be  used  to  repay  existing  loans  or  to 
offset  operating  losses. 

The  report  also  says  that  most  insti- 
tutions In  poverty  smd  rural  areas  gen- 
erally incur  operating  losses  and  lack 
community  backing,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  finance  construction 
or  modernization  without  Federal  grant 
funds. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees  to  assist  In  the  cost  of  mod- 
ernizing facilities  in  medically  under- 
served  areas.  One  only  need  walk 
through  any  of  our  municipal  hospitals 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

SERVING  THOSE  UNABLE  TO  PAT 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains an  additional  requirement,  par- 
tially dealt  with  in  regulations  recently 
issued  by  the  Department,  which  re- 
quires that  each  application  for  fimds 
under  the  proposed  legislation  shall  set 
forth  reasonable  assurance  that  at  all 
times  after  the  application  for  assist- 
ance is  approved,  the  facility  will  make 
a  reasonable  volume  of  services  available 
to  persons  unable  to  pay. 

Since  the  first  Hill-Burton  grants  were 
awarded  in  1947,  over  6,000  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  hospitals,  long-term 
care  facilities,  outpatient  fsicllities,  and 
rehabilitation  facilities.  Those  facilities 
committed  themselves  to  give  a  reason- 
able voltmie  of  free  care  and  to  serve  all 
persons  in  the  area. 

In  a  series  of  lawsuits  brought  by 
public  Interest  and  legal  service  attor- 
neys In  recent  years,  the  courts  have 
held  that  the  assurances  given  by  these 
facilities  are  enforceable  contractual 
commitments.  No  matter  what  the  fate 
of  the  existing  Hill-Burton  Act  Is,  these 
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assurances  to  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  exist. 

Until  the  ability  to  pay  is  totally  elimi- 
nated as  a  criterion  of  access  in  our  so- 
ciety the  "free  service"  assurance  will 
have  to  be  enforced.  A  similar  require- 
ment regarding  the  provision  of  services 
to  those  unable  to  pay  for  such  services 
for  hospitals  which  seek  the  benefits  of 
"charitable"  status  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  has  also  recently  been 
recognized  by  a  Federal  court  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  "community  service"  requirement 
was  also  interpreted  in  a  later  decision  to 
require  Hill-Burton  hospitals  not  to  deny 
access  to  medicaid  beneficiaries,  the 
practical  effect  of  refusing  to  participate 
In  the  medicaid  program. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  APPLICANTS 

In  1970,  Congress  amended  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  to  give  a  special  priority  for 
poverty  areas  to  build  outpatient  facili- 
ties, permitted  up  to  90  percent  moneys 
for  such  areas,  and  permitted  free- 
standing facilities  to  apply.  The  model 
intended  was  that  which  hswl  been  so 
successful  under  the  OfiBce  of  Health  Af- 
fairs direction  in  the  OfiBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  that  of  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  States,  con- 
struction moneys  have  not  gone  to  pov- 
erty areas.  Many  States  have  awarded 
the  moneys  elsewhere,  because  no  ap- 
proved applications  have  been  forthcom- 
ing. The  technical  experts  who  so  suc- 
cessfully developed  the  health  centers 
tmder  OEO  stress  the  necessity  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  outreach,  and  if  we 
want  this  aspect  of  the  program  to  work 
we  are  going  to  have  to  approve  the  con- 
cept and  provide  the  money. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  includes  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  entity  which  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  assistance  imder  the 
proposed  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  allow  localities  and  States  to 
have  a  strong,  systematic  input  into  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  ftmds  on  their  be- 
half. Such  input  should,  of  course;  be 
evaluated  by  tl.\e  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare within  the  framework  of  guidelines 
he  establishes  with  respect  to  national 
health  policy.  I  believe  that  agencies  for 
health  planning  at  the  local  and  State 
level  are  best  able  to  fulfill  that  func- 
tion and  that  existing  Hill-Burton 
agency  activities  should  be  coordinated 
and,  if  necessary,  modified  with  respect 
to  health  planning  at  the  areawide  and 
statewide  levels.  For  that  reason,  al- 
though guidelines  have  been  established 
for  the  Secretary  to  follow  in  awarding 
grants,  loans,  and  loan  guarantees  imder 
this  legislation,  the  proposal  does  not 
contain  a  rigid  formula.  Areawide  and 
statewide  health  planning  agencies  have 
been  given  great  influence  in  determin- 
ing whether  funds  under  this  program 
shaU  be  expended,  and  if  so,  how.  The 
Secretary,  as  always,  bears  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
funding  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  is  balanced,  real- 


istic, and  answers  demonstrated  needs 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  cer- 
tainly has  some  responsibility.  I  will  cer- 
tainly do  what  I  can  to  £issure  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  this  Important 
legislation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  and 
other  measures  designed  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  of  health 
care  facilities  on  Jime  10,  1974,  before 
the  Health  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Facilities 
Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  101.  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  tr.S.C.  291  et  seq.)  is  amended 
to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"TITLE  VI— ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH 
PACILITUBS 

"DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  600.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of  construction 
and  modernization  of  such  public  or  other 
nonprofit  health  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  conjunction  with  existing  faculties. 
to  furnish  adequate  health  care  services  to  all 
people. 

"GRANTS    rOR    CONSTRUCTION    AND    MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  HEALTH  FAdLITIEB 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  to  assist  such  entity  In  meeting 
the  costs  of  any  project  for  the  (1)  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  outpatient  facility  or  (2)  modern- 
ization of  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  health 
faculty  which  will  serve  a  medically  under- 
served  population. 

"( [bj )  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  un- 
der this  section  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  but  no  such  grant  shaU  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  project  except 
that  any  grant  for  a  project  for  the  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  a  facility  to  be  lo- 
cated m  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  an  urban  or  rural  poverty  area  may 
cover  up  to  90  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"([c])  No  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  any  entity  which  Is  receiving 
pajrments  under  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a). 

"LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  HEALTH  FACILI- 
TIES 

"Sec.  602.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public  and 
other  nonprofit  entitles  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  projects  for  the — 

"  ( 1 )  construction  or  modernization  of  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  outpatient  facilities 
and 

"(2)  modernization  of  public  or  other  non- 
profit health  facilities  which  will  serve  medi- 
cally underserved  populations, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
such  entitles  for  such  projects  and  guarantee 
to  non-Pedert.1  lenders  pa^iiisn;,  oZ  priiiclpal 
of  and  Interest  on  loans  made  by  such  lend- 
ers to  nonprofit  private  entities  for  such 
projects. 

"(b)  (1)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  construction  or  modern- 
ization project  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the 
principal  amount  thereof  as,  when  added  to 


the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(2)  No  loan  under  this  title  with  respect 
to  any  construction  or  modernization  pioject 
may  be  made  In  an  amount  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  " 
title  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

■'  (c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, ShaU  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  section  as  wlU  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof. 

"FACILmES    ACCOUNTS 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
a  facilities  account  for  each  State  and  shall 
for  each  fiscal  year  credit  to  each  such  ac- 
count an  allotment  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  61 
on  the  basis  of  the  population,  the  financial 
need,  and  the  extent  of  the  need  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  the  facili- 
ties referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  601,   of  the   respective   States. 

"(b)  The  allotment  to  any  State  faculties: 
account  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  is  less  than  S800,000  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the 
Increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  allotment  to 
each  of  the  remaining  States'  faculties  ac- 
count, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  aUotment  to  any 
of  such  remaining  accounts  from  being  there- 
by reduced   to  less   than   that  amount. 

"(c)  Any  aUotment  credited  to  a  faclUtles 
account  of  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
year  shaU  remain  avaUable  for  grants,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  under  this  title  In  such 
State,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for      c 
such  years  only)    in  addition  to  the  aUot-       ^ 
ments  credited  to  the  faculties  account  of     -^ 
such  State  for  such  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"CONDITIONS    FOR     APPROVAL    OF     APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  604.  (a)  No  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guar- 
antee for  any  project  may  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  an  application  therefore  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved by  him.  Such  appUcatlon  shaU  be  in 
such  form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and 
contain  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  Each  application  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  therefor.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der section  608: 

"(3)    a  certification  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  and  the  amount  of  the  grant 
or  loan  which  is  sought  under  this  title  or   — 
the  amount  of  the  loan  for  which  a  guaran- 
tee Is  sought  under  this  title; 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  Bite  Is  or  wlU  be  vested  In  one  or  more 
of  the  entitles  filing  the  application  or  In 
the  entity  which  is  to  operate  the  faculty  on 
completion  of  the  project;  ^ 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  (Including,  In  the  case  of 
any  project  for  a  faciUty  to  be  located  In  an 
area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an 
urban  or  rural  poverty  area.  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  directly  to  such  faclUty  or 
through  benefits  accorded  Individuals  served 
at  such  faciUty)  wUl  t>e  available  for  the 
completion  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance  and   operation   when   completed; 

"(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  con- 
struction or  modernization  on  the  project  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
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prevailing  on  slnxllar  work  ti  the  locality 
9A  determined  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  In 
accordance  with  the  Davls-Ilacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276i  i-5 ) :  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  hav«  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  8peclfle<l  In  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  FJi.  3176;  5  tJ^.C.  133z-15)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  aj  amended  (40 
US.C.276C): 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  application  for  any 
grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  1  or  moderniza- 
tion of  any  faculty  (except  »n  outpatient 
facility),  reasonable  assurance  that  when 
the  project  is  completed  th^  facility  will 
serve  a  population  which  had  bten  designated 
as  a  medically  underserved  population  prior 
to  the  modernization  of  such  fa  clllty; 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  application  of  any 
nonprofit  private  entity  for  at  y  grant,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  for  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  outpatient  f 8  clllty.  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  servlcJs  of  a  general 
hospital  will  be  available  to  patients  of  such 
facility  who  are  in  need  of  hoeiiltal  care:  and 

"(9)  reasonable  assxirance  th at  at  all  times 
after  such  application  Is  appioved  (A)  the 
faculty  or  portion  thereof  to  oe  constructed 
or  modernized  wUl  be  made  araUable  to  aU 
persons  residing  or  employed  In  the  area 
served  by  the  faculty  and  (B)  there  wlU  be 
made  available  In  the  facUi;y  or  portion 
thereof  to  be  constructed  or  |modemlzed  a 
reasonable  volume  of  servlc<te  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  therefor.  The  S^retary  shaU. 
in  determining  the  reasonableness  of  the 
volume  of  services  provided,  tbke  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  to  whKJh  compliance 
U  feasible  from  a  financial  vlejwpolnt. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant,  loan,  o^  loan  guaran- 
tee under  this  title  to  assist  1»  meeting  the 
costs  of  a  project  for  const,  u^tlon  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  facility  which  Is  or  wUl 
be  located  In  an  area  under  tUe  Jurisdiction 
of  a  local  health  planning  igency  unless 
(1)  such  application  has  been  Irecommended 
for  approval  by  such  local  heklth  planning 
agency,  after  application  of  criteria  described 
in  regulations  promulgated  under  section  607 
(a)  and  (b).  and  (2)  such  broject  has  a 
higher  priority  (set  by  suchj  local  health 
planning  agency  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  section  608(c) ) 
than  any  other  project  In  such  ^ea  for  which 
applications  are  pending  befor^  the  Secretary 
for  his  approval.  I 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  any  ap- 
plication submitted  in  accordatice  with  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  for  a  prtoject  for  con- 
suuctlon  or  modernization  of  4  health  facu- 
lty In  any  State  if  sufficient  fufcids  are  avaU- 
able  from  the  faculties  acoounfl  of  such  State 
and  If  the  Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  appUcation  Contains  such 
reasonable  assurances  aa  deacHbed  in  sub- 
section (b);  I 

"(2)  that  the  plans  and  spefcUlcatlons  are 
in  accord  with  the  regulation^  promulgated 
under  section  608  ( d ) ; 

"(3)  that  the  application  ^leets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c) ;  a(nd 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  dlre<lt  loan  or  loan 
for  which  a  guarantee  Is  sought,  that  (A) 
the  applicant  wUl  be  able  to  njake  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  theraon  when  due, 
and  (B)  the  terms,  conditions,  maturity. 
security  (If  any) ,  and  schedule  and  amounts 
of  repayment  with  respect  to.  the  loan  are 
sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reason- 
able and  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
with  section  606. 

"(e)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion ShaU  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  applicatSon. 

"TMUmnCAI.   ASSISTAJrCE 

"Src.  605.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
provide  (either  through  the  Iiepartment  of 


Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  by  con- 
tract) all  necessary  technical  and  other  non- 
flnanclal  assistance  to  any  public  ot  private 
nonprofit  entity  which  Is  eligible  to  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  title  to  assist  such 
entitles  in  developing  applications  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  section  604. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to  in- 
form eligible  applicants  of  the  avaUabUlty 
of  assistance  under  this  title. 

"GENERAI.   PEOVISIONS   RELATIKC    TO    LOANS    AND 
LOAN    GUAKANTEES 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  (1)  Any  loan  to  any  public 
entity  or  nonprofit  private  entity  under  the 
tlUe  shall  require  such  entity  to  pay  interest 
thereon  at  a  rate  comparable  to  the  current 
rate  of  Interest  prevailing  on  the  date  such 
loan  Is  made  with  respect  to  loans  to  non- 
profit private  entitles  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title  for  modernization  or  con- 
struction of  slmUar  faculties  In  the  same 
or  similar  areas,  minus  an  amount  equal  to 
the  lesser  of  (1)  one -half  of  such  current  rate 
of  interest  and  (U)  \Vi  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  sell  loans 
made  vmder  this  title  either  on  the  private 
market  or  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  In  accordance  with  section  302  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  or  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

"(B)  Any  loan  so  sold  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  wliich  is  equal  (or  approximately 
equal)  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  such  loan  as  of  the  time  of  sale. 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
of  any  loan  sold  under  this  title  under  which 
the  Secretary  agrees — 

"(1)  to  guarantee  to  such  purchaser  (and 
any  successor  In  Interest  to  such  purchaeer) 
payments  of  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able imder  such  loan,  and 

"(11)  to  pay  as  an  interest  subsidy  to  such 
purchaser  (and  any  successor  in  Interest  of 
such  purchaser)  amoxints  which,  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  Interest  payable  on 
such  loan,  are  equivalent  to  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest  on  such  loan  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  after  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  prevailing  intereet  rates  In  the 
private  market  on  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  such  agreement — 

"(1)  may  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
act  as  agent  of  any  such  purchaser,  for  the 
purpose  of  coUectlng  from  the  entity  to  which 
such  loan  was  made  and  paying  over  to  such 
purchaser  any  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest payable  by  such  entity  under  such 
loan; 

"(U)  may  provide  for  the  repurchase  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  agreement; 

"(Ul)  ShaU  provide  that,  In  the  event  of 
any  default  by  the  entity  to  which  such  lo«m 
was  made  in  payment  of  principal  or  Interest 
due  on  such  loan,  the  Secretary  shaU,  upon 
notificaUon  to  the  purchaser  (or  to  the  suc- 
cessor In  interest  of  such  ptirchaser),  have 
the  option  to  close  out  such  loan  (and  any 
obUgatlons  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
thereto)  by  paying  the  purchaser  (or  his 
successor  in  interest)  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  principal  and  interest  due  there- 
on at  the  time  of  such  notification;  and 

"  (Iv)  shaU  provide  that,  in  the  event  such 
loan  Is  oloeed  out  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (111),  or  In  the  event  of  any  other  loss 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  by  reason  of  the 
faUure  of  such  entity  to  make  payments  of 
principal  at  interest  on  such  loan,  the  secre- 
tary shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights  of  such 
ptirchaser  for  recovery  <rf  such  loea  from 
such  entity. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may,  for  good  cause, 
waive  any  right  of  recovery  which  he  has 


against  an  entity  by  reason  of  the  faUure  of 
such  entity  to  make  payments  of  principal 
or  intereet  on  a  loan  made  to  such  entity  vm- 
der  this  title  except  that  If  such  loan  Is  sold 
and  guaranteed,  any  such  waiver  shall  have 
no  effect  upon  the  Secretary's  guarantee  of 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  Interest. 

" (5)  After  any  loan  to  an  entity  under  this 
title  has  been  sold  and  guaranteed.  Interest 
paid  on  such  loan  and  any  interest  subsidy 
paid  by  the  Secretary  with  re8p>ect  to  such 
loan  which  is  received  by  the  purchaser 
thereof  (or  his  successor  in  Interest)  shall  be 
included  In  gross  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

"(6)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary  as 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loans  imder  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  loan  fxmd 
established  by  section  607,  and  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  for  the  making  of  fur- 
ther loans  under  this  title  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  such  section. 

"(b)(1)  No  guarantee  under  this  title  of  a 
loan  made  to  any  nonprofit  private  entity 
shall  be  approved  if  the  rate  of  Interest  pay- 
able on  such  loan  exceeds  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principle  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range  of 
interest  rates  prevaUlng  in  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  In 
the  case  of  a  guarantee  under  this  title  of 
any  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  private  entity, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  holder  of  such 
loan  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  entity 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  the  net  effective 
Interest  rate  otherwise  payable  on  such  loan 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  one- 
half  of  such  Intereet  rate  and  (11)  4>4  per 
centiim  per  annum.  Bach  holder  of  a  loan, 
which  Is  guaranteed  under  this  title  shaU 
have  a  contractual  right  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  Interest  payments  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  shall  not  carry 
an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  such 
amoiint  as  may  be  provided  In  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(3)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan  guaran- 
tee \inder  this  title  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  such  guarantee  un- 
less the  Secretary  for  good  cavise  waives  such 
right  of  recovery,  and,  upon  making  any  such 
payment,  the  United  States  shall  be  sub. 
rogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipient 
of  the  payments  with  respect  to  which  the 
giiarantee  was  made. 

"(4)  Guarantees  of  loans  under  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of 
this  title  will  be  achieved,  and  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  paragraph  (5),  any  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  a  lean  guarantee 
under  this  title  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to 
be  consistent  with  the  financial  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

"(5)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  made  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  title  sbaU  be 
Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  an  applicant 
on  whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  made, 
and  as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts 
to  make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance 
thereon,  luiless  such  applicant  or  such  person 
engaged  In  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in 
applying  for,  making,  or  contracting  to  make 
such  loan. 

"(c)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  which 
have  been  directly  made,  or  with  respect  to 
which  guarantees  have  been  issued,  under 
this  title  may  not  exceed  such  limitations  as 
may  be  specified  In  appropriations  Acts. 
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"loan  and  loan  guarantee  fund 


"Sec.  607.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and 
loan  fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci- 
fied from  time  to  time  In  appropriations 
Acts,  (A)  to  enable  him  to  make  loans  under 
this  title,  (B)  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
responslblUtles  under  guarantees  issued  by 
him  under  this  title,  (C)  for  payment  of 
interest  on  the  loans  which  are  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  and  (D)  for  repurchase  by 
bim  of  direct  loans  made  tinder  this  title 
which  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  from  time  to  time  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  required 
for  the  fund.  To  the  extent  authorized  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts,  there 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  interest  payments 
or  repayments  of  principal  on  loans  and  any 
other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  under  this  title.  In- 
cluding any  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of 
assets. 

"(2)  Of  the  moneys  in  the  fund,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  making  direct  loans  only  such 
sums  as  shall  have  been  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  or  sums  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  sale  of  such  loans  and  author- 
ized In  appropriations  Acts  to  be  used  for 
such  purpose. 

"(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In  the 
fund  are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responslbUltles  under  this 
title,  he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions In  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  but  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31 
yjS.C.  744),  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes  and 
obligations  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
from  such  fund. 

"REGUIATIONB 

"Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe — 

"(a)  criteria  for  determining  needs  for 
health  facilities  for  which  assistance  is  avail- 
able \mder  this  title; 

^(b)  criteria  for  determining  the  extent 
to  which  existing  facilities,  for  which  assist- 
ance is  available  under  this  title,  are  in  need 
of  modernization: 

"(c)  the  general  manner  In  which  each 
local  health  planning  agency  shaU  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  projects  within  the  area 
under  its  Jurisdiction  based  upon  the  rela- 


tive need  of  various  populations  and  in  vari- 
ous subareas  within  such  area  lacking  ade- 
quate faculties  of  the  several  types  for  which 
assistance  Is  available  under  this  title  giving 
special  consideration — 

"(1)  to  projects  designed  to  (A)  eliminate 
or  prevent  Imminent  safety  hazard  as  de- 
fined by  State  or  local  fire,  buUding.  or  life 
safety  codes  or  regulations,  or  (B)  avoid  non- 
compliance with  State  or  voliuitary  Ucensure 
or  accreditation; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion of  faculties,  to  facilities  serving  densely 
populated  areas;  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  projects  for  construc- 
tion or  modernization  of  outpatient  facili- 
ties, to  any  outpatient  facility  that  will  be 
located  in,  and  provide  services  for  residents 
of,  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  a  rural  or  urban  poverty  area. 

"(d)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  faclUties  of  various  classes 
and  In  various  types  of  locations,  for  which 
assistance  is  aviaiable  under  this  title;  and 

"(e)  the  means  by  which  each  entity 
which  receives  or  has  received  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  be  required  to 
demonstrate  compliance  with  the  asstirances 
required  to  be  made  at  the  time  such  assist- 
ance was  received.  Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire each  such  entity  to  submit  periodically 
to  the  Secretary  reports  which  specify  data 
and  information  which  reasonably  support 
compUance.  No  entity  shaU  be  excused  from 
such  requirement. 

"PATMENTS  tJNDER   GRANTS  AND  LOAMS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  Payments  under  grants  made 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  In  such  installments,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

"(b)  In  case  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
proved application  for  any  project  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  a  health  fa- 
cility in  any  State  is  approved  as  provided  in 
section  604  or  the  estimated  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect for  construction  or  modernization  of  a 
health  facility  In  any  State  Is  revised  up- 
ward, any  additional  payment  with  respect 
thereto  may  be  made  from  the  facilities  ac- 
count of  such  State. 

"wrrHHOLDING    OF    PATMENTS    AND    OTHER 
ACTIONS 

"Sec.  610.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  any  entity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  title  finds  that  with  respect  to 
any  project — 

"(A)  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  with  any 
assurance  required  to  be  given  in  an  appli- 
cation filed  imder  section  604,  or 

"(B)  there  is  a  failure  to  carry  out  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  604, 

the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  order  (1)  that 
no  further  payments  wlU  be  made  \inder  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  project  or  (U) 
that  further  payments  will  be  withheld,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  untU  there  is  no  longer 
any  failure  to  comply  with  or  carry  out  any 
such  assurances,  plans,  or  specifications  or, 
if  such  compliance  or  other  action  is  Impos- 
sible, untU  such  entity  repays  or  arranges 
for  the  repasmient  of  Federal  moneys  to 
which  such  entity  was  not  entitled,  and  shall 
notify  such  entity  o!  such  order. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  directed,  in  the 
administration  of  this  title,  to  investigate 
and  ascertain,  on  a  periodic  basis,  with  re- 
spect to  each  entity  which  is  receiving  or 
has  received  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  for  construction  or  modernization  of  a 
health  facility,  the  extent  of  compliance  by 
such  entity  with  the  assurances  required  to 
be  made  at  the  time  such  assistance  waa  re- 
ceived. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such 
entity  has  faUed  to  demonstrate  compUance 
vrtth  such  assurances.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations  promulgated   pursuant   to   section 


608(e),  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  (A) 
take  action  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(a),  or  (B)  effect  compliance  by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That  no 
action  shall  be  taken  pursuant  to  clause  (B) 
untU  the  Secretary  has  advised  such  entity 
of  the  failure  to  comply  with  such  assurances 
and  has  determined  that  compliance  cannot 
be  secured  by  voluntary  means. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  entity  which  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  order  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  coiort  of  appeals  for  the  clr- 
cxilt  in  which  such  entity  is  located,  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
ShaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  order,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
I>art,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  Or  set  aside  his  order. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shaU 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not,  un- 
less so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  op- 
erate as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

"RECOVERY 

"Sec.  611.  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  \inder  this  title 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  construction  or  moderniza- 
tion— 

"(a)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency  organization — 

"(1)  which  is  not  qv.allfled  to  file  an  ap- 
plication under  this  title,  or 

"(2)  which  is  not  approved  as  a  transferee 
by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(b)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit facility,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines in  accordance  with  regulations  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  ap- 
plicant or  other  owner  from  this  obUgatlon, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  either  the  transferor  or  the  trans- 
feree (or  In  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has 
ceased  to  be  public  or  nonprofit,  from  the 
owners  thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility 
is  situated)  of  so  much  of  the  faclUty  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects, 
as  the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation 
bore  to  the  cost  of  construction  or  moderni- 
zation under  such  project  or  projects.  Such 
right  ShaU  not  constitute  a  lien  upon  said 
faculty  prior  to  Judgment. 

"RECORDS    AND    ATTDTrS 

"Sec.  612,  (a)  (1)  Each  entity  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  this  title  shaU  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  entity  of 
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the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  In  connectloi  with  which 
such  asolstance  Is  given  or  used!  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  ofl  the  project 
supplied  by  other  sources,  anq  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the]  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representative^  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  iid  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents.!  papers,  and 
records  of  such  entitles  which  lii  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General 
may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  t|ie  assistance 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a).     ] 

'■(b)  Bach  such  entity  shall  file  at  least 
annually  with  the  Secretary  b  statement 
which  shall  be  In  such  form,  »nd  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire to  accurately  show —  ] 

"(1)  The  financial  operatlonsjof  the  facil- 
ity constructed  or  modernized  ^th  such  as- 
sistance, and  I 

"(2)  The  costs  to  such  facility  of  providing 
health  services  in  such  facility,  and  the 
charges  made  for  such  services!  during  the 
period  with  respect  to  which  tne  statement 
is  filed.  I 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPBtATIONS 

"Ssc.  813.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  tending  June 
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30.  1975.  and  for  each  of  the  sui 
fiscal    years    9210,000,000    for 
section  601. 

"(b)    There  are  authorized 
prtated  for  the  fiscal   year  end 
1975,    and    lor   each    of   the   su' 
fiscal  years  such  siims  as  may 
to  make  direct  loans  and  gus 
under  this  title.  I 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section,  ^ot  less  than 
60  per  centum  shall  be  set  aslAe  and  obli- 
gated In  such  fiscal  year  for  grants  under 
section  601.  Sums  set  aside  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants  under  section  flOl  bjt  not  obli- 
gated In  such  fiscal  year  for  sue  d  grants  be- 
cause of  lack  of  applicants  shall  i  emaln  avail- 
able for  obligation  under  this  s<ction  in  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  for  grants. 

"DITLNITIUKS 

"Skc.  614.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acjqulsltlon  of 
Initial  equipment  (Including  m*dlcal  trans- 
portation facilities)  for  buildings  con- 
structed with  assistance  under  tils  title,  and 
acquisition  of  eqtilpment  for  i^  building 
in  any  case  In  which  It  will  hel^  to  provide 
outpatient  services  not  previously  provided 
In  the  area  served  through  3u<^  buildings. 

"(2)  The  term 'modernization' Includes  the 
alteration,  expansion,  major  repair  (to  the 
extent  permitted  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lations) ,  remodeling,  replacement,  or  renova- 
tion of  existing  buildings  (including  initial 
equipment  thereof),  and  replacament  of  ob- 
solete equipment  of  existing  buildings 

"(3)  The  term  'health  faculty'  means  a 
faculty  which  provides  to  patients  services 
of  licensed  physicians  and  a  reasonably  full 
range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services. 

"(4)  The  term  'outpatient  fa<jUlty'  means 
a  health  faculty  which  offers  4  reasonably 
full  range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  serv- 
ices, which  services  do  not  inclide  bed  and 
board.  ■ 

"(S)  The  term  'cost'  as  applied  to  con- 
struction or  modernization  Sneans  the 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  modeitUzation  re- 
spectively, under  a  project,  exoeflt  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  amoimt  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  attributable  to  expan- 
sion of  the  bed  capacity  of  any  JacUlty. 

"(6)  The  term  'State* Includ*  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guai^i,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories  ofl  the  Pacific 


Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(7)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
lUatlon'  means  the  population  of  an  urban 
or  rural  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  an  area  with  a  shortage  of  health  faculties 
or  a  popxUatlon  group  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  a  shortage  of  such  fa- 
culties. * 

"(8)  The  term  'title'  when  used  with  ref- 
erence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee 
simple  or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (in- 
cluding a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to  as- 
sure undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the 
purposes  of  construction  or  modernization 
and  operation  of  the  project  for  a  period 
of  (A)  not  less  than  twenty  years  In  the 
case  of  a  grant  under  this  title  or  (B)  the 
term  of  repayment  of  a  loan  made  directly 
or  guaranteed  in  the  case  of  such  loan  or 
guarantee  under  this  title. 

"(9)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  facility  means  a  faciUty  which  Is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  may  not  determine 
that  an  area  Is  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area  unless — 

"(a)  such  area  contains  one  or  more  sub- 
areas  which  are  characterized  as  subareas  of 
poverty; 

"(b)  the  population  of  such  subarea  or 
subareas  constitutes  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  population  of  such  urban  or  rural  area; 
and 

'(c)  the  grant.  In  connection  with  which 
such  determination  Is  made  wUl  be  used  In 
a  manner  which  wUl  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Individuals  residing  or  employed  in  such 
subarea  or  subareas." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  3579.  A  bill  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Nome,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  convey  a 
certain  5.45  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land 
back  to  the  City  of  Nome,  Alaska,  for  $1. 

This  land,  located  in  downtown  Nome, 
Alaska,  was  originally  sold  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Alaska  Communications  Sta- 
tion along  with  an  additional  13.45  acres 
for  $1  during  a  critical  period  of  World 
War  n  build-up  in  Alaska.  This  property 
was  sold  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
tlie  people  of  the  city  for  communication 
purposes. 

Subsequently,  the  Alaska  Communica- 
tions Station  gave  the  citizens  of  Nome 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  bid  for  this 
land.  Nome's  offer  of  $10,000  was  re- 
jected. 

In  January  1968,  the  Nome,  Alaska, 
Communications  Station  was  declared 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Following  this  announcement,  roughly 
13.41  acres  of  this  land  was  reported  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
disposal  and  later  sold  In  1972  for  $16  - 
000.  The  remaining  5.45  acres  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army  In  1973. 

When  the  land  Initially  was  sold  to  the 
Federal  Government,  this  transaction 
was  made  by  the  people  of  Nome  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  State 


of  Alaska  for  the  token  price  of  $1.  The 
generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Nome  was 
deflated  a  number  of  years  later  when 
the  Government  sold  this  same  property 
at  a  tidy  profit  of  $16,000. 

The  people  of  Nome  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  the  remaining  portions 
of  their  original  sale,  especially  the  5.45 
acres  in  the  downtown  section,  returned 
to  them.  They  are  willing  to  pay  their 
debt  and  give  the  dollar  back  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  these  5.45 
acres  of  land,  currently  imder  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  should 
be  promptly  returned  to  the  people  of 
Nome  for  the  original  selling  price— $l. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congesssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  convey,  by  deed  or 
other  appropriate  Instrument,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
lots  4-15  in  block  67;  lots  6-12  In  block  8; 
and  lots  7-12  In  black  89,  located  In  Nome, 
Alaska,  to  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  upon  the 
payment  of  91  by  the  city  of  Nome,  Alaska,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3580.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to 
declare  that  the  national  communica- 
tions policy  of  the  Congress  shsdl  be  to 
encoiu-age,  so  far  as  possible,  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  rates  for 
local  telephone  service  which  are  within 
the  economic  reach  of  every  household; 
to  require  rate  relief  therefor;  to  require 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission prepare  statements  of  economic 
impact  on  its  actions  which  may  have, 
or  have  had,  a  significant  Impact  on  in- 
creasing the  rates  for  local  telephone 
service;  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  which  Is  designed 
to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  To  declare  that  the  national 
communications  policy  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  to  encourage  the  universality  of 
home  telephone  service ; 

Second.  To  provide,  through  the  Fed- 
eral-State Joint  Board  procedure,  an  al- 
ternative means  for  affording  economic 
relief  to  home  telephone  users — other 
than  changes  In  jurisdictional  separa- 
tions procedures  which  shift  more  tele- 
phone plant  and  expenses  imder  Federal 
control— by  permitting  the  designation 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  revenue 
from  interstate  and  foreign  calling  to  be 
used  for  reducing  the  cost  of  residential 
telephone  exchange  service ;  and 

Third.  To  require  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  through  the  Fed- 
eral-State Joint  Board  procedure,  to  pre- 
pare for  each  of  Its  proposals,  policy 
statements,  reports  or  orders,  which  may 
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have,  or  Is  having,  a  signiflcemt  impact 
on  increasing  the  rates  for  telephone  ex- 
change service,  a  detailed  statement  of 
such  impact. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  Issue 
raised  in  this  legislation,  I  am  submitting 
for  the  Record  a  detailed  justification  as 
prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
justification  and  bill  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justi- 
fication and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JtXSTEnCATlON  FOa  THX  HOM«  TXLKFRONX 

Act 

PREFACE 

The  editions  of  The  Washington  Post  on 
March  13,  1974,  carried  a  powerful  and 
thought-provoking  story  on  two  elderly  sis- 
ters and  their  struggle  to  stay  alive  on  a 
combined  social  security  Income  of  9296.30 
a  month. 

Among  the  many  significant  points  raised 
by  the  story  was  the  Insistence  of  the  two 
women  on  maintaining  a  telephone  in  their 
home  despite  the  many  other  sacrifices  they 
bad  to  make,  and  the  life-saving  role  that 
telephones  played  when  one  of  them  suf- 
fered a  3:00  a.m.  heart  attack. 

We  believe  that  the  pUght  of  these  two 
sisters  Is  symbolic  of  that  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  across  the 
Nation  who  are  living  on  low  or  fixed  In- 
comes. If  present  trends  continue,  they  may 
no  longer  be  able  to  afford  a  telephone  In 
their  homes  with  which  to  summon  fixe,  po- 
lice and  medical  assistance  or  to  maintain 
a  link — no  matter  how  tenuous — ^wlth  the 
world  around  them. 

COALS 

As  a  response  to  this  serious  and  growing 
national  problem,  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  UtUlty  Commissioners  (NARUO)» 
has  drafted  the  Home  Telephone  Act  to 
accompUah  the  foUowing  three  goals: 

(1)  To  declare  that  the  national  commu- 
nications policy  of  the  Congress  shaU  be  to 
encourage  the  universality  of  home  tele- 
phone service; 

(2)  To  provide,  through  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  procedure,  an  alternative  means 
for  affording  econonalc  relief  to  home  tele- 
phone users  (other  than  changes  In  Juris- 
dictional separations  procedures  which 
shift  more  telephone  plant  and  expenses 
imder  Federal  control)  by  permitting  the 
designation  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
revenue  from  Interstate  and  foreign  calling 
to  be  used  for  reducing  the  cost  of  residen- 
tial telephone  exchange  service;  and 

(3)  To  require  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  through  the  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  procedure,  to  prepare  for  each 
of  Its  proposals,  policy  sljatements,  reports 
or  orders,  which  may  have,  or  Is  having,  a 
significant  Impact  on  Increasing  the  ratee 
for  telephone  exchcange  service,  a  detailed 
statement  of  such  Impact. 

NEEDS 

The  local  and  Intrastate  telephone  users, 
whose  rates  are  regtilatcd  by  the  State  agen- 
cies, are  continuing  to  suffer  a  sad  and  dra- 
matic economic  fallout  as  a  restilt  of  long- 
standing Indifference  to  their  needs  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission In  regulating  the  telephone  plant 
*nd  expenses  required  for  Interstate  oper- 
ations. 

For  example,  since  Jantiary  1,  1969,  the 
FCC  has  granted  an  Interstate  rate  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  9237  million  (early 
1970)   and  interim  interstate  rate  Increases 
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In  the  amounts  of  9250  million  and  9160 
million — a  net  increase  of  9163  million  as 
applied  to  the  BeU  System.  In  contrast,  the 
State  commissions  since  January  1,  1969, 
have  been  forced  to  grant  Bell  System  com- 
panies rate  increases  of  approximately  92.9 
billion  plus  Bell  companies  now  have  pend- 
ing In  the  States  rate  Increase  requests  for 
9.47  billion  more. 

This  shocking  state  of  affairs  greatly  bene- 
fits the  smaU  relatively  affluent  class  of  In- 
terstate users  to  the  Immediate  detriment  of 
the  vast  majority  of  local  and  intrastate  rate- 
payers. The  burden,  of  course,  falls  most 
heavUy  upon  the  economically  underprivi- 
leged— like  the  two  sisters  In  the  Post  story 
and  others  fighting  to  survive  In  this  age  of 
acute  Inflation.  Under  the  growing  unfair- 
ness of  this  rate  structxire.  more  and  more 
people  wlU  be  deprived  of  the  telephone 
service  which  Is  so  Important  to  our  way 
of  life  today. 

This  shocking  state  of  affairs  Is  brought 
about  by  the  continuing  strong  trend  of  cost 
reduction  In  Interstate  communications  due 
to  technological  advances  such  as  coaxial 
cable,  microwave  and  satellites.  These  cost 
efficiencies  have  offset  cost  Increases  to  such 
an  extent  that  Interstate  rates  are  25  per- 
cent less  overall  today  than  they  were  in 
1940!'  This  cost  reduction  trend  wUl  be 
greatly  strengthened  In  the  future  by  the 
use  of  laser  beams  to  transmit  long  distance 
calls. 

In  contrast,  there  have  been  no  such  tech- 
nological cost  savings  in  local  operations 
where  each  customer  must  have  a  telephone, 
which  Is  only  used  on  a  national  average  of 
thirty  minutes  a  day. 

The  FCC  over  the  years  could  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  this  serious  eco- 
nomic discrimination  by  equitably  reflect- 
ing the  cost  of  the  local  network  In  the 
rates  for  Interstate  calling,  so  that  the  bene- 
fits of  technological  advances  could  be  shared 
throxighout  the  telephone  system.  Such  an 
approach  could  easUy  have  been  Justified 
since  the  local  network  Is  Indispensable  to 
obtaining  access  to  the  Interstate  network. 

Instead,  the  FCC  has  sought  to  avoid  such 
changes  In  telephone  pricing  because  It  de- 
plores Interstate  rate  increases  irrespective 
of  the  national  need  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
local  calling.  Even  when  the  FCC  has  been 
persuaded  to  afford  relief.  It  has  always  been 
too  little,  too  late. 

Moreover,  the  PCC's  new  policies  of  com- 
petition in  Interstate  communications  have 
greatly  Intensified  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing future  relief  from  this  discrimination 
because  the  common  carriers  vigorously  op- 
pose any  Increase  In  Interstate  costs  In  the 
face  of  growing  competition. 

The  first  such  policy  resulted  from  adop- 
tion by  the  FCC  In  1968  of  the  Carter f one 
Decision  •  In  which  It  held  that  "a  customer 
desiring  to  use  an  Interconnecting  device  to 
Improve  the  utility  to  him  of  both  '"le  tele- 
phone system  and  a  private  radio  system 
should  be  able  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  Inter- 
connection does  not  adversely  affect  the  tele- 
phone company's  operations  or  the  telephone 
system's  utility  for  others."  The  practical 
effect  of  this  ruling  to  permit  the  liberalized 
Interconnection  of  customer  provided  de- 
vices Is  to  prtmarUy  benefit  business  users 
by  reducing  their  communication  costs  and, 
further,  to  Increase  the  profits  of  unreg- 
ulated manufacturers  of  PBX  and  other  com- 
munication equipment,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Accordingly,  the  general  public 
will  be  forced  to  shoulder  a  greater  economic 
burden  In  supporting  the  public  network 
operated  by  the  regulated  conunon  carriers 
to  the  extent  their  revenues  are  reduced  bv 
the  conferral  of  the  economic  benefits  on 
big  visers  and   manufacturers. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  threat  of  this 
policy  to  the  economic  viability  of  local  ex- 
change service,  the  NARUC  points  out  that 
In  1973  the  Bell  System  earned  approximately 


S2.2  billion  In  local  service  revenues  from 
PBX  and  key  telephone  systems  alone — the 
two  primary  areas  of  Interconnect  competi- 
tive activity — which  constitute  19  percent 
of  its  total  local  service  revenues  for  1973.  Of 
this  total,  approximately  9959  million  con- 
stituted a  "subsidy"  of  Bell  System  local  ex- 
change operations.'  For  the  Industry  as  a 
whole,  approximately  91-2  million  of  1973 
PBX  and  key  system  revenues  constituted 
a  •subsidy"  of  local  exchange  service,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $18  annually  per 
residential  customer  or  about  9150  per 
month.»  Obviously,  therefore,  reduction  or 
diversion  of  this  subsidy  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive penetration  would  require  the  tele- 
phone Industry  to  make  up  its  losses  from 
the  other  ratepayers. 

The  second  such  policy  was  promulgated 
by  the  FCC  in  its  Specialized  Common  Car- 
riers Decision"  in  1971,  in  which  It  estab- 
lished a  policy  contemplating  extensive  com- 
petition among  existing  and  new  common 
carriers  In  the  sale  of  specialized  interstate 
communication  services  In  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing field  of  data  transmission.  This  pol- 
icy does  not  take  into  account  the  adequacy 
or  inadequacy  of  existing  common  carrier 
service.  Accordingly,  it  represents  an  abrupt 
reversal  of  long-standing  FCC  Interpretation 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Communications 
Act  and  violates  time-proven  concepts  of 
public  utUlty  regulation. 

The  certification  of  new  carriers  to  pro- 
vide specialized  services,  where  exlstmg  car- 
riers adequately  serve,  will  again  benefit 
business  users.  The  economies  achieved  by 
these  favored  few  will  place  a  greater  eco- 
nomic burden  on  the  mllUons  of  small  iisers 
across  the  Nation.  Rosel  Hrde,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC,  described  this  kind  of  regu- 
latory philosophy  as  being  "designed  to  cost 
the  average  American  ratepayer  money  to  the 
immediate  benefit  of  a  few  with  special  In- 

Presently,  the  BeU  System  obtains  40  to  45 
percent  of  Its  Interstate  message  telephone 
service  revenue,  and  55  to  60  percent  of  Its 
interstate  private  line  revenue,  from  markets 
served,  or  sought  to  be  served,  by  specialized 
common  carriers.  For  1973,  Bell's  total  Inter- 
state message  telephone  service  revenue  was 
95.719  billion  and  Its  interstate  private  line 
revenue  was  9863  blUlon.  Obviously,  the  po- 
tential for  revenue  loss  Is  enormous  either  by 
BeU  reducing  Its  rates  In  such  market  to  meet 
the  competition  or  by  loss  of  business  to  Its 
competition.  Once  again,  other  ratepayers 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Thus  far,  the  FCC  has  created  and  fostered 
these  new  concepts  of  liberalized  Intercon- 
nection and  specialized  conunon  carriers 
without  determining  their  economic  Impact 
on  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  How  can 
the  FCC  engage  in  rational  decisionmaking 
on  such  major  Issues  without  knowing  such 
impact? 

The  NARUC  has  long  urged  that  resolution 
of  the  threshold  question  of  whether  there 
wiU  be  an  adverse  economic  Imjjact  on  ordi- 
nary telephone  subscribers,  and  If  so.  the 
probable  extent  thereof.  Is  an  Indispensable 
predicate  for  developing  sound  public  policy 
concerning  specialized  common  carriers  and 
the  interconnection  of  customer-provided 
telephone  station  equipment  to  the  public 
network.  Since  the  urgings  of  the  NARUC  met 
with  no  substantive  response  from  the  FCC, 
the  NARUC  Committee  on  Communications 
on  November  16,  1973,  instituted  Its  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Economic  and  Quality  of 
Service  Impact  on  Telephone  Service  Sub- 
scribers Restating  from  the  Interconnection 
of  Subscriber-Provided  Equipment  to  the 
Public  Switched  Telephone  Network,  and 
from  Competition  by  the  Specialized  Com- 
mon Carriers  in  the  Provision  of  Tele««n- 
municatlon  Services. 

The  Investigation  Included  four  days  of 
public  hearings,  the  submission  of  over  500 
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pages  of  testimony  and  ezhibib;,  and  the  de- 
velop men  t*Df  700  pages  of  traxu  crlpt. 

The  NARUC  Committee  on  May  16.  1974, 
publicly  released  its  Report  on  ^e  Investga- 
tlon,  arriving  at  tbe  following  concliisions  on 
economic  Impact:  I 

"On  the  basis  of  Its  Investlgitlon,  Includ- 
ing Independent  analyses  by  its  staff,  the 
Committee  Is  convinced  that  lender  current 
regulatory  policies,  there  wlU  He  a  substan- 
tial adverse  economic  Impact  on  local  ex- 
change telephone  subscribers  r«sviltlng  from 
interconnection  (principally  !  of  private 
branch  exchanges  and  key  telephone  sys- 
tems) and  specialized  common;  carrier  com- 
petition, and  further,  that  tht  most  likely 
competitive  responses  by  the  axlstlng  com- 
mon carriers  will  serve  to  e:qacerbate  the 
ne&rterm  Impact  to  the  detriment  of  the  local 
exchange  subscriber.  i 

"Specifically,  the  Committee  estimates  that 
by  1080  the  'cost'  of  interconnection  and 
specialized  common  carriers  in  terms  of 
higher  local  serlce  rates  will  range  at  a  mini- 
mum from  approximately  (600  million  to 
$1.0  bllUon  annually,  depending  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  co^ipetltive  re- 
sponses of  the  existing  carriers,!  and  by  1984 
this  total  is  expected  to  reach  afiproxlmately 
SI  .3  biUton  to  ei.7  bUllon  anttuaUy.  On  a 
cumulative  basis,  these  costs  arejestimated  to 
range  at  a  minimum  from  approximately 
$2.0  billion  to  $4.0  billion  by  1960,  and  from 
approximately  $6.7  bllUon  to  $9.6  billion  by 
1984.  I 

"Of  these  totals,  the  mlnli^um  cost  of 
interconnection  Is  estimated  tQ  be  approxi- 
mately $360  million  to  $740  million  annually 
by  1980,  and  $900  million  to  $1JD  billion  an- 
nually by  1984.  with  the  minliium  cost  of 
the  Bp>eclallzed  common  carriers  estimated  at 
approximately  $270  million  ann^ially  by  1980 
and  $670  million  annually  by  11984.  Trans- 
lated, these  costs  amount  to  la  minimum 
of  approximately  $8  to  $13  annually  per 
residential  subscriber  by  198<i  and  from 
approximately  $18  to  $19  annujuy  per  resi- 
dential subscriber  by  1984. 

"The  Committee  further  coacludes  that 
residential  subscribers  almost  inevitably  will 
be  required  to  bear  the  coat  of  tfeese  policies, 
since  they  are  the  only  class  0f  telephone 
user  which  could  absorb  such  coets  without 
an  adverse  reaction  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ices. By  1980,  the  Committee  estimates  that 
a  minimum  increase  of  8  to  13  percent  would 
be  required  In  residential  exch«»nge  rates  to 
offset  the  cost  of  interconnection,  and  special- 
ized common  carriers,  and  by  1B84,  a  mini- 
mum increase  of  16  to  16  percetot  wotUd  be 
required.  Such  Increases  would  be  solely 
due  to  competition  In  teleconimunlcations 
and  would  be  exclusive  of  nonial  increases 
that  could  be  expected  from  ^ther  causes 
during  this  period  of  time. 

"With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  Intercon- 
nection within  the  telephone  industry,  the 
minimum  cost  to  the  Independent  sub- 
scribers Is  estimated  to  range  ttova  approx- 
imately $70  million  to  $160  mUUon  annually 
by  1980,  compared  to  a  minimum  of  approx- 
imately $290  million  to  $680  mUlion  annually 
for  Bell  System  subscribers,  and|  by  1984  the 
cost  is  estimated  at  a  minimun^  of  approxi- 
mately $120  mUllon  to  $170  mUljon  annually 
for  Independent  subscribers,  cotnpared  to  a 
minimum  of  approximately  $800  million  to 
$860  million  annuaUy  for  Bell  System  sub- 
scribers. Because  IndependenC  companies 
generally  serve  more  niral  and  less  densely 
populated  areas  of  the  country,  ihe  Commit- 
tee concludes  that  interconnectllDn  may  well 
have  a  significant  adverse  ef^ct  on  the 
availability  of  local  telephone  service  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  these  areas  of  the  coun- 
try.* '• 
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KEMEOnSS    PBOVmED   BT   THZ   ACT 

The  foregoing  Illustrates  a  type  of  break- 
down In  the  commimications  regulatory 
process  which  has  been  occurring  under  the 
Communications  Act  [47  U.S.C.,  Sec.  161  et 
seq.\  and  which  the  proposed  Home  Tele- 
phone Act  seeks  to  remedy. 

In  part.  Indifference  at  the  Federal  level 
as  to  the  plight  of  local  exchange  ratepay- 
ers has  been  fostered  by  the  erroneous  be- 
lief that  the  social  policy  expressed  In  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Commxinlcations  Act,  47  VS.C. 
Sec.  151,  no  longer  has  relevance  to  ciirrent 
regulatory  decision-making.  It  Is  doubtless 
true  that,  since  telephone  service  Is  current- 
ly Installed  in  about  94  out  of  100  households 
in  the  contiguous  States,  the  objective  of 
making  telephone  service  ".  .  .  available,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  cM  the  people  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  [47  U.S.C.,  Sec.  151. 
Emphasis  added.]  has  substantially  been 
achieved.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  ignor- 
ing the  escalation  of  local  service  rates 
threatens  to  wipe  out  a  portion  of  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  achieved  over  many  years 
of  endeavor,  as  well  as  to  stop  completely 
any  further  progress  toward  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal telephone  service  In  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Home  Telephone  Act 
would  strengthen  the  Congressional  declara- 
tion of  purpose  In  the  Communications  Act 
by  specifically  reaffirming  that  it  is  the  na- 
tional communications  policy  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rates 
for  telephone  exchange  service  which  are 
within  the  economic  reach  of  every  house- 
hold in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Home  Telephone  Act  es- 
tablishes a  regular  procedure,  apart  from 
changes  In  separations  procedures,  by  which 
rate  relief  would  be  provided  to  the  local 
excheinge  ratepayer  as  needed.  One  way  by 
which  such  relief  could  be  granted  is  to 
modify  current  procedures  for  allocating 
telephone  company  plant  and  expenses  be- 
tween Intrastate  and  Interstate  operations. 
However,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
FOC  is  very  reluctant  to  shift  costs  from  in- 
trastate service  to  Interstate  service,  and 
when  it  has  been  persuaded  to  make  such 
changes  the  relief  afforded  has  been  too  lit- 
tle, too  late. 

Moreover,  the  concept  of  allocating  more 
and  mcnv  telephone  plant  and  expenses  to 
interstate  operations  is  unsound  over  the 
long  term  because  each  new  allocation  di- 
minishes the  local  control  assured  by  State 
jurisdiction. 

Accordingly,  the  Home  Telephone  Act 
specifies  that  a  Federal-State  Joint  Board 
procedure  [47  U5.C.,  Sec.  410(c)]  ahaU  be 
used  to  establish  a  mechanism  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  earned  by  common 
carriers  from  interstate  services  would  be 
credited  against  the  cost  of  providing  resi- 
dential telephone  exchange  service.  The 
mechanism  provided  for  herein  would  sup- 
plement rather  than  supplant  separations 
procedures  and  would  resxilt  in  the  automat- 
ic sharing  of  technological  cost  efficiencies 
throughout  the  telephone  system. 

Finally,  the  Home  Telephone  Act  would 
prevent  and  correct  breakdowns  In  the  com- 
munications regulatory  process,  such  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  FCC  interconnection 
and  specialized  common  carrier  policies,  by 
requiring  the  FCC  to  evaluate  In  detail  any 
pwlicy  or  action  which  may  have  a  significant 
impact  on  increasing  the  rates  for  telephone 
exchange  service.  This  reqiiirement  would 
apply  to  both  existing  and  futtire  such 
policies  or  actions. 

The  purpose  to  be  served  by  such  a  re- 
quirement is  cogently  simimarlzed  by  the 
NARUC  Report  on  Interconnection  and 
Specialized  Common  Carrier  Investigation, 
which  concludes  (at  92) : 

"Had  studies  similar  to  the  instant  In- 
vestigation been  made  prior  to  implementa- 


tion of  the  [FCC '3  interconnection  and 
specialized  common  carrier  policies],  no 
doubt  appropriate  regiaatory  strategies 
would  have  been  devised  long  ago  to  amelio- 
rate or  vitiate  the  adverse  consequences 
thereof.  Now,  however,  regulation  must  move 
toith  particular  dispatch  to  successfully  avert 
the  dangers  faced."  (Emphasis  added.) 
the  ftojeral-state  joint  boaho:  the  great 
"non-evknt"  in  pcc  decision-making 

The  Congress  in  1971  enacted  the  Federal- 
State  Communications  Joint  Board  Act  |47 
UJS.C,  Sec.  410(c)  1  to  establish  a  meaningful 
vehicle  for  strengthening  FCC-State  cooper- 
ation In  solving  regulatory  problems  of  Joint 
concern.  The  Act  provided  that  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  Joint  Board  would  be  mandatory  in 
"any  proceeding  regarding  the  Jurisdictional 
separation  of  common  carrier  property  and 
expenses  between  interstate  and  Intrastate 
operations"  and  permissive  as  to  "any  other 
matter,  relating  to  common  carrier  commu- 
nications of  Joint  Federal-State  concern."  A 
Joint  Board  would  be  composed  of  three  PCC 
commissioners  and  four  State  commissioners 
nominated  by  the  NARUC,  and  would  prepare 
a  recommended  decision  for  review  and  ac- 
tion by  the  FCC.  In  addition,  the  State  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Board  shall  sit  with  the 
FCC, at  any  oral  argument  in  the  proceeding, 
and  the  FCC  shall  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  but  not 
vote,  when  it  has  under  consideration  the 
recommended  decisions  of  the  Joint  Board. 

Although  the  Joint  Board  procedure  does 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  FCC  decision- 
making, the  FCC  has  nevertheless  consist- 
ently avoided  any  meaningful  use  of  this 
procedure  except  in  the  narrowly  mandated 
area  of  Jurisdictional  separations. 

The  Western  Electric  Pricing  Investigation. 
The  NARUC  by  letter  of  January  20,  1972, 
requested  the  convocation  of  a  Federal-State 
Joint  Board  in  the  Western  Electric  Pricing 
Investigation,  FCC  Docket  No.  19129,  pointing 
out  that  Western  Electric  manufactures  ap- 
proximately 75%  of  all  communications 
equipment  sold  In  the  United  States  and  that 
its  prices  are  reflected  in  ratemaking  by  the 
FCC  and  State  regulatory  agencies.  84th 
NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceedings,  pp. 
972-977  (1972). 

FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch  by  letter  of 
February  23,  1972.  to  Chairman  John  O. 
Pastore  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
stated  that  a  Joint  Board  was  Inappropriate 
In  the  Investigation  because  the  FCC  deter- 
minations therein  "will  operate  only  upon 
Interstate  rates  and  services  and  will  have  no 
effect  on  Intrastate  rates  or  revenue  require- 
ments." 84th  NARUC  Annual  Convention 
Proceedings,  pp.  977-981  (1972) . 

This  conclusion  Is  fallacious  since  Western 
Electric  pricing  largely  determines  the  intra- 
state rat©  base  of  Bell  System  operating 
companies. 

The  Interconnection  Proceeding.  The  FCC 
in  June  1972  Issued  a  Notice  of  Inquiry  and 
Proposed  Rule  Making  and  created  a  Federal- 
State  Joint  Board '  to  consider  and  decide 
Issues  with  respect  to  the  liberalized  inter- 
connection of  subscriber-provided  equipment 
to  the  public  switched  telephone  network. 
PCC  Docket  No.  19528;  84th  NARUC  Annual 
Convention  Proceedings,  p.  1176  (1972). 

Although  almost  two  years  have  elt^sed. 
the  FCC  has  not  yet  convened  the  Joint 
Board.  Worse  yet,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Issues  In  the  proceeding,  as  hereinafter 
explained,  have  been  siphoned  off  into  other 
non-Joint  Board  proceedings. 

FCC  Interconnection  F>reemptlon  Decision. 
The  North  American  Telephone  AssoclaMon 
(NATA)  (a  national  trade  organization  of 
companies  engaged  In  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution. Installation  and  maintenance  of 
Interconnected  communications  terminal 
eqtilpment  and  systems)  petitioned  the  FCC 
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on  August  8,  1973,  for  a  declaratory  ruling 
that  FCC  decisions  on  interconnection  have 
preempted  State  regulatory  Jurisdiction  in 
this  area.  85th  NARUC  Annual  Convention 
Proceedings,  pp.  1242-1250  (1973).  Instead  of 
placing  the  NATA  petition  In  the  Docket  No. 
19528  Joint  Board  Proceeding  (which  vsras  to 
consider  and  decide  Interconnection  Issues 
In  their  broadest  context) ,  the  FCC  used  the 
petition  to  Institute  an  expedited  non-Joint 
Board  proceeding  (Docket  No.  19808). 

Accordingly,  the  NARUC  by  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  1973,  requested  the  FCC  to  either 
merge  Docket  No.  19808  into  the  Joint  Board 
proceeding  In  Docket  No.  19528,  or  convene  a 
Joint  Board  in  Docket  No.  19808.  NARUC 
Bulletin  No.  43-1973,  p.  14.  However,  the 
PCC  declined  by  telegram  of  October  29, 
1973,  stating  that  "the  question  Involved  In 
IXxjket  19808  relates  exclusively  to  the  scope 
of  this  Commission's  authority  under  the 
Communications  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  communications  services. 
NARUC  Bulletin  No.  45-1973,  p.  2. 

Data  Access  Arrangement  Tariff.  The 
NARUC  by  letter  of  June  5,  1973,  to  FCC 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  referred  to  the  fact 
that  FCC  Administrative  Law  Judge  Fred- 
erick W.  Dennlston  had  certified  to  the  Com- 
mission the  question  of  whether  the  "need 
and  technical  performance  characteristics" 
of  a  Data  Access  Arrangement  (DAA)  should 
be  deemed  an  Issue  in  a  proceeding  cap- 
Uoned  In  the  Matter  of  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company — Long  Lines  De- 
partment (AT&T),  Revisions  of  Wide  Area 
Telephone  (WATS)  Tariff  F.C.C.  No  259  and 
Private  Line  Service  (PLS)  Tariff  F.C.C.  No. 
260,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany (Western  Union),  Revisions  of  TartlT 
F.C.C.  No.  264,  FCC  Docket  No.  19419.  This 
proceeding  Involved  tariffs  filed  by  AT&T  on 
the  DAA  for  customer-provided  equipment. 
85th  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceed- 
ings, p.  1240  (1973). 

The  NARUC  pointed  out  that  "the  need 
and  technical  performance  characteristics" 
of  connecting  arrangements  for  customer- 
provided  equipment  was  a  principal  Issue 
before  the  Joint  Board  in  FCC  Docket  No. 
19528,  and  that  the  Issues  before  the  Joint 
Board  should  not  be  prejudiced  i^y  a  prior 
determination  in  a  separate  proceeding. 
Accordingly,  the  NARUC  requested  that  such 
issue  In  Docket  No.  19419  be  deferred  until 
the  appropriate  determinations  had  been 
made  In  Docket  No.  19528,  or  alternatively 
that  Docket  No.  19419  be  consolidated  with 
Docket  No.  19528  to  the  extent  the  Issues 
were  deemed  to  overlap.  A  third  possibility 
suggested  by  the  NARUC  was  that  determi- 
nation in  Docket  No.  19419  should  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Board 
and  without  prejudice  to  subsequent  Joint 
Board  decisions. 

The  PCC  did  not  respond  to  this  letter.  The 
requests  conltalned  therein  were  denied.  86th 
NARUC  Annual  Convention  Proceedings,  pp. 
1240-1241  (1971). 

The  Land  Mobile  Communications  Proceed- 
ing. This  proceeding  basically  concerns  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  the  frequency 
band  806-960  MHz  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  development  of  land  mobile  communica- 
tions services.  At  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
proceeding  the  Office  of  Teleconmaunications 
Policy  (OTP)  submitted  its  views  for  the 
record,  which  Included  a  suggestion  that  the 
FCC  preempt  State  regulation  of  radio  com- 
mon carriers.  In  its  commentk  on  these  views 
filed  with  the  FCC,  the  NARUC,  inter  aiia, 
urged  the  FCC  to  Institute  a  Joint  Board 
proceeding  in  the  event  it  wished  to  consider 
whether  a  substantially  uniform  economic 
regulatory  policy  concerning  radio  common 
carriers  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
NARUC  BuUetin  No.  44-1973,  p.  19. 

The  NARUC 's  request  was  ignored  by  the 
PCC,  which  has  recently  acted  to  Implement 
the  foregoing  views  of  OTP.  NARUC  Bulletin 
No.  19-1974,  p.  18. 
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The  Economic  Impact  Investigation.  After 
repeated  requests  over  several  years  by  the 
NARUC  and  other  parties,  the  FCC  has  re- 
cently initiated  an  inquiry  in  Docket  No. 
20003  Into  the  economic  Impact  of  its  inter- 
connection and  specialized  common  carrier 
policies  on  ordinary  telephone  users,  as  well 
as  other  issues  deemed  to  Interrelated. 
NARUC  BuUetin  No.  16-1974,  p.  23.  Specifi- 
cally put  In  issue  In  the  proceeding.  In  addi- 
tion to  economic  Impact,  are  the  procedures 
for  the  separation  and  allocation  of  plant  in- 
vestment and  operating  expenses  between 
the  Interstate  and  Intrastate  operations  of 
telephone  companies,  and  the  effects  of  cost- 
Insensltlve  rate  structures,  which  generally 
apply  to  exchange  service  regulated  by  the 
State  commissions. 

Incredibly,  however,  the  FCC  failed  to  con- 
vene a  Federal-State  Joint  Board  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  its  Inquiry.  Moreover, 
by  instituting  this  inquiry  as  a  sep>arate 
docket,  the  PCC  has  in  effect  taken  the  eco- 
nomic Issue  out  of  the  Joint  Board  proceed- 
ing m  Docket  No.  19528. 

Accordingly,  by  letter  to  FCC  Chairman 
Richard  E.  WUey  dated  April  17,  1974,  the 
NARUC  pointed  out: 

"The  economic  Impact  of  specialized  car- 
riers and  liberalized  interconnection,  what- 
ever It  Is,  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the  users 
whose  rates  are  regulated  by  the  State  agen- 
cies. Any  change  In  separations  procedures 
will  have  a  direct  and  pronounced  Impact  on 
their  rate  burden,  and  any  consideration  by 
the  PCC  of  usage  sensitive  pricing  is  really 
an  evaluation'  of  the  efficacy  of  State  rate- 
making  methodology. 

"If  the  FCC  does  not  plan  to  use  a  Joint 
Board  here,  does  It  ever  plan  to  use  one,  ex- 
cept m  the  narrow  confine  of  a  separations 
proceeding  instituted  "pursuant  to  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking"?  Obviously,  the 
Congress  in  enacting  Section  410(c)  intended 
that  it  would  be  used,  and  we  hope  very  much 
that  the  FCC  will  us©  It  here."  (NARUC  Bul- 
letin No.  16-1974,  p.  26.) 

In  summary,  therefore,  despite  many  op- 
portunities and  requests  to  do  so,  the  FCC 
has  never  used  the  Joint  Board  procedure 
since  passage  of  the  Federal -State  Communi- 
cations Joint  Board  Act.  In  the  one  instance 
where  a  proceeding  was  actually  designated 
for  consideration  by  a  Joint  Board,  the  Joint 
Board  has  never  been  convened  and  the  sub- 
stantive issue  originally  In  the  case  has  been 
siphoned  off  to  a  non-Joint  Board  "Inquiry." 
The  NARUC  believes  that  It  was  Congress' 
Intention  that  the  Joint  Board  would  be  a 
used  and  useful  mechanism  for  effectuating 
meaningful  Federal -State  cooperation,  rather 
than  an  object  to  be  cast  in  a  comer  to  col- 
lect only  dust  and  the  bemused  attention 
of  legal  scholars  and  regulatory  academicians. 

rOOTNOTKS 

*  The  NARUC  is  a  quasi -governmental  non- 
profit organization  founded  in  1889.  Within 
Its  membership  are  the  governmental  bodies 
of  the  fifty  States  engaged  In  the  regulation 
Of  utilities  and  carriers.  The  mission  of  the 
NARUC  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  public  regulation  in  America. 
More  specifically,  the  NARUC  contains  the 
State  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  reg- 
ulating communication  common  carriers 
within  their  respective  States  and,  as  such, 
they  have  the  obligation  to  assure  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  commu- 
nication service  and  facilities  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity, and  the  furnishing  of  service  at  rates 
that  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

» Report  of  the  NARUC  Committee  on  Com- 
munications on  An  Investigation  into  the 
Economic  and  Quality  of  Service  Impact  on 
Telephone  Service  Subscribers  Resulting  from 
the  Interconnection  of  Subscriber-Provided 
Equipment  to  the  Public  Switched  Telephone 
Network  and  from  Competition  by  the  Spe- 
cialized Common  Carriers  in  the  Provision  of 


Telecommunication  Services,  dated  May  15, 
1974  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  NARUC  Re- 
port on  Interconnection  and  Specialized  Car- 
rier Investigation) .  p.  62. 

'77  PUR  3d  417,  13  FCC  2d  420,  recon- 
sideration denied,  14  FCC  2d  571. 

*  NARUC  Report  on  Interconnection  and 
Specialized  Common  Carrier  Investigation, 
pp.  39-40. 

-Id. 

« 29  PCC  2d  870,  reconsideration  denied  31 
FCC  2d  1106.  Thl.'i  decision  has  been  appesJed 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit.  Washington  UTC  v.  FCC, 
No.  71-2919;  and  NARUC  v.  FCC.  No.  72-1198. 

'  Re  Microwave  Communications,  Inc..  FCC 
Docket  Nos.  16509-16519,  18  FCC  2d  953,  81 
PUR  3d  209.  at  p.  225  ( 1969) . 

•See  NARUC  Report  on  Interconnection 
and  Specialized  Comm.on  Carrier  Investiga- 
tion, pp.  18-29. 

"  The  creation  of  this  Joint  Board  had  been 
requested  by  NARUC  letter  of  October  29. 
1971.  84th  NARUC  Annual  Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, pp.  1172-1173. 

S.  3580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Home 
Telephone  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  l  of  the  Communlcatlcns 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended  (47  UJ3.C.,  Sec.  151) . 
Is  hereby  further  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  " 
after  "Sec.  1"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional communications  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  regulation  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
communication  by  wire  or  radio  shall  be  ex- 
ercised In  such  manner  as  to  encourage,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  rates  for  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice which  are  within  the  economic  reach  of 
every  household  In  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  members  thereof 
with  the  means  of  promptly  summoning 
medical  assistance  and  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection, and  participating  more  fully  In  the 
business  and  social  life  of  their  communities. 
To  this  end,  the  Commission  shall,  through 
the  use  of  the  Federal -State  Joint  Board  pre- 
scribed in  Section  410(c)   of  the  Act: 

(1)  Adopt  and  apply  such  procedures, 
formulae  or  criteria  as  are  appropriate  to 
share  the  economies  of  interstate  and  for- 
eign communication  with  telephone  exchange 
service  users  by  prescribing  rates  for  Inter- 
state and  foreign  communication  users  In 
using  telephone  exchange  plant  to  be  paid  to 
common  carriers  furnishing  same  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  cost  of  providing  resi- 
dential telephone  exchange  service; 

(2)  Include  in  every  proposal,  policy  state- 
ment, report  or  order,  which  may  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  increasing  the  rates  for 
telephone  exchange  service  in  the  future,  a 
detailed  statement  of  such  anticipated  im- 
pact; and 

(3)  Reevaluate,  v^thln  two  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  each  existing  policy 
statement,  report  or  order,  whose  continua- 
tion may  have  a  significant  impact  on  In- 
creasing the  rates  for  telephone  exchange 
service  in  the  future,  and  prepare  thereon  a 
detailed  statement  of  such  impact,  both 
present  and  anticipated. 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  impair  or 
diminish  the  powers  of  any  State  commis- 
sion. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   88S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  585,  to  smiend 
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section  303  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  require  that  radlds  be  capable 
of  receiving  both  AM  and  FM  broadcasts 

8.  3373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coo^,  the  Sena 
tor  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mfexc/aj')  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Is.  3273,  to 
amend  the  act  which  created  the  U.S. 
OljTnpic  Committee  to  require  such  com- 
mittee to  hold  public  proceedings  before 
It  may  alter  its  constitution,  to  require 
arbitration  of  certain  amateur  athletic 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SKNATE  JOINT  KSSOLVTIC^   197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GoiDWAiER.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  dtrRNiY)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  197,  to  authorize  the  designa- 
tion of  the  7-day  period  beginning  June 
17.  1974,  and  ending  June  23,  1974,  as 
"National  Amateur  Radio  Week." 


Jum  4,  1974 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE      AP 
PROPRIATION       AUTHORIZATION 

ACT,  1974— AMEND] 

AMKirolCKirT  NO.  lasJD 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  aiid  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brooke)  submitted  an  amejidment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  <3.  3000)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapotis.  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component]  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  ^e  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes.  | 

AancNOMnrr  no.  138^ 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  aiid  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  | 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  Senate  blB  3000,  and 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  T 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1381 

On  page  17.  between  lines  30  and  31,  add 
two  new  sections,  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  Beginning  with  thi  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  together  w#;h  other  in- 
formation In  support  of  the  projjosed  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  i4ie  following 
Information —  T 

(1)  budget  authority.  propcJBed  budget 
authority,  outlays  and  proposed!  outlays  for 
each  defense  mission.  Including  all  missions 
necessary  to  provide  a  complete  bresentatlon 
of  end-purpose  functions  and  aubfunctlons 
being  performed  to  provide  for  tatlonal  de- 
fense: and  r 

(3)  for  each  defense  mission  Identified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  abov^ 

(A)  a  discussion  and  descrlpltlon  of  the 
relationship  to  and  role  In  execiltlng  overall 
defense  policy,  strategy,  and  filfiUlng  for- 
eign policy  commitments: 


(B)  a  discussion  and  description  of  cur- 
rent and  projected  levels  of  mission  capa- 
bility based  on  existing  and  approved  Inven- 
tories of  systems  and  those  under  develop- 
ment together  with  equipment  and  support 
programs: 

(C)  a  discussion  and  description  of  cur- 
rent and  projected  threats  to  mission  capa- 
bility and  the  need  for  Increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  leirel  of  mission  capability  with  re- 
gard  to  subparagraph    (B)    above; 

(D)  the  need,  if  any.  to  undertake  a  new 
major  acquisition  program  to  provide  an  in- 
crease or  replacement  of  mission  capability 
and  the  goals  for  such  new  acquisition 
programs; 

(B)  the  allocation  of  budget  authority 
from  each  authorization  account  to  be  used 
for  mission-related  activities,  such  alloca- 
tion to  include,  with  subdivisions  to  identify 
the  military  departments  or  defense  agencies 
to  which  such  funds  are  apportioned — 

(1)  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  exploratory,  advanced,  and  engi- 
neering development,  or  other  activities,  to 
explore  alternative  systems  to  meet  a  spe- 
cific mission  need  and  for  final  development 
of  preferred  systems  chosen  to  meet  a  specific 
need,  provided  that  basic  research  and  ex- 
plorat<M7  development  activities  not  related 
to  any  specific  defense  mission  shall  be  col- 
lectively identified  as  in  support  of  the 
defense    technology   base; 

(U)  procurement  of  svstenw  and  equip- 
ments for  mission  Inventories;  and 

(ill )  to  the  extent  practicable,  related  man- 
power, operations  and  maintenance,  and 
military  construction  activities. 

Sxc.  704.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1977,  funds  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defenee 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion ahall  be  avalla'ole  for  such  purpoeee  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  activities  are  in  response  to  a 
specific  mission  need  and  part  of  a  new  major 
acquisition  program  to  Increase  or  replace 
mission  capability; 

(3)  the  mission  need  and  program  goals 
have  been  reconcUed  with  overall  defense 
capabilities  and  resources; 

(3)  the  mission  need  and  program  goals 
have  been  stated  independent  of  any  type  of 
system  product; 

(4)  the  programs  goals  have  been  based 
on  long-term  projections  of  mission  cap- 
ability and  deficiencies  and  clearly  specify 
the  total  costs  within  which  new  systems 
are  to  be  bought  and  used;  the  level  of  mis- 
sion capabUlty  to  be  achieved  above  that  of 
projected  inventories  and  existing  mission 
forces;  and  the  time  period  In  which  the  nvw 
mission  capabiltly  is  to  be  achieved; 

(6)  the  responsibility  for  responding  to  a 
specific  mission  need  has  been  clearly  dele- 
gated to  mlUtary  departments  and  defense 
agencies  so  that  either: 

(A)  a  single  department  or  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  alternative  systems; 
or 

(B)  competition  between  two  or  more  de- 
partments or  agencies  Is  formally  recognised 
with  each  offering  and  exploring  alternative 
systems; 

(6)  alternative  systems  to  meet  the  mis- 
sion need  have  been  created  by 

(A)  soliciting  industry  proposals  for  new 
systems  with  a  statement  of  the  mission  de- 
ficiency; time,  cost,  and  capability  goals-  and 
operating  constraints,  with  each  offeror  free 
to  propose  system  concept,  technical  mj- 
proach,  subsystems,  and  principal  design 
features; 

(B)  soUdtlng  system  proposals  from 
smaller  firms  that  do  not  own  production 
facilities  provided  they  have : 

(1)  personnel  experienced  In  major  devel- 
opment and  production  activities;  and 


(11)  contingent  plans  for  later  use  of  re- 
quired equipment  and  facilities; 

(7)  alternative  systems  being  explored  to 
meet  the  mission  need  have  been  selected  by 
the  head  of  the  responsible  department  oar 
agency  concerned  from  a  review  of  atl  sys- 
tems prcH>osed  and  with  the  evaluation  and 
advice  of  a  team  of  experts  Including  mem- 
bers drawn  from  outside  the  cognizant  mili- 
tary development  organizations; 

(8)  competition  between  contractors  ex- 
ploring alternative  systems  to  meet  the  mis- 
sion need  la  being  maintained  by 

(A)  Umiting  contract  commitments  to  an- 
nual, flxed-leve!  awards,  subject  to  periodic 
review  of  contnwjtors  technical  progress  by 
the  sponsorliig  mlUtary  department  or  de- 
fense agency; 

(B)  assigning  representatives  of  the  spon- 
soring department  or  agency  with  relevant 
operational  experience  to  advise  competing 
contractors  as  necessary  In  developing  per- 
formance and  other  requirements  for  each 
candidate  system  as  tests  and  trade-offs  are 
made;  and 

(C)  concentrating  activities  of  In-house 
development  organizations,  laboratories  and 
technical  and  management  staffs  on  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  contractor  competitive 
development  efforts,  and  participating  in 
those  tests  critical  to  determining  whether 
the  system  candidate  should  be  continued  in 
competition; 

(9)  he,  or  his  duly  authorized  represenU- 
tlve.  has  decided  to  conduct  a  full  system- 
level  competitive  demonstration  of  two  or 
more  candidate  systems  by 

(A)  selecting  contractors  for  system  dem- 
onstration depending  on  their  relative  tech- 
nical progress,  remaining  uncertainties,  and 
economic  constraints; 

(B)  providing  selected  contractors  with 
the  operaUonal  test  conditions,  mission  per- 
formance criteria,  and  Ufetlme  ownership 
cost  factors  that  will  be  used  In  the  final 
system  evaluation  and  selection- 

.r}^\  Pf«=«e<"'^8  with  final  'development 
and  Initial  long-lead  production  and  with 
commitments  to  a  firm  date  for  operational 
use  after  the  mission  need  and  program 
goals  have  been  reaffirmed  and  competitive 
demonstration  results  have  proved  that  the 
chosen  technical  approach  Is  sound  and 
definition  of  a  system  procurement  program 
Is  practical.  *-    s  »^ 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  authwiaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated  for  research,  development,   test^ 

for  actlviues  to  support  the  technology  base 
not  related  to  any  specific  defense  mission 
need,  but  only  If  such  activities  are  limited 
to  basic  and  applied  research,  proof  of  con- 
cept work,  or  exploratory  subsystem  develop, 
ment  restricted  to  less  than  fully  designed 

^nl^t?  ""f  *'^^^*lfl«l  as  part  of  a  system 
candidate.  Support  of  technology  baw  ac- 
tivities and  the  new  candidate  systems  that 
emerge  shall  be  done  competitively 
^JJ^^  P*  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(8)  and  (9)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary 
«.2l  °^  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  re- 
searcb,  development,  test,  and  evaluaUon 
activities  Should  be  concentrated  on  a  single 
system  candidate  without  further  exploratkm 
of  competitive  offers  and  that  actions  have 
been  taken  to — 

(1)  establish  a  strong  centralized  program 
office  to  take  direct  technical  and  manage- 
ment control  of  the  program; 

(3)  Integrate  selected  technical  and  man- 
agement  contributions  from  In-house  groups 
and  contractors; 

(3)  select  contractors  with  proven  man- 
agement, financial,  and  technical  capabiUUes 
as  related  to  the  problems  at  hand; 

(4)  use  cost-reimbursement  contracts  for 
high  technical  risk  portions  of  the  program; 
and 
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(5)  estimate  program  cost  within  a  prob- 
able range  until  the  system  reaches  the  final 
development  phase. 

(d)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977.  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  procurement  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall  be  available  for  these  pur- 
poses only  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  that — 

( 1 )  the  mission  need  has  been  reconfirmed 
and  system  performance  has  been  validated 
in  an  environment  that  closely  approximates 
the  expected  operational  conditions;  or 

(2)  the  costs  of  system  operational  test 
and  evaluation  prior  to  production  substan- 
tially outweigh  the  benefits  In  terms  of  re- 
duced cost  growth  for  correction  of  system 
deficiencies  and  other  factors. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1383 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    138S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3000,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1387 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  McCltjre,  Mr.  McOovern,  and 
Mr.  Abottrezk)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra. 


MORTGAGE   CREDIT   FOR  FINANC- 
ING OF  HOUSING— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1383 

(Ordered  to  136  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BE  ALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3511)  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  urgently  needed  mortgage 
credit  for  the  financing  of  housing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
REPAIRS  ON  U.S.  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.   1384    AND    1385 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from 
duty  certain  equipment  and  repairs  for 
vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5, 1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BILL  (S.  3394) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  acting  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  com- 
mittee will  begin  hearings  on  S.  3394,  the 
President's  request  for  foreign  assistance 


authorizations,  on  Friday,  June  7  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  4221.  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  will  testify.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  is  scheduled  to  testify 
on  this  subject  on  June  26.  Additional 
hearings  will  be  announced  as  they  are 
scheduled. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPORT  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
late  May  my  legislative  assistant,  Mr. 
Terry  Emerson,  was  invited  to  spend  a 
week  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  as  a 
guest  of  the  Vietnam  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  coimcil  is  a  private 
association  dedicated  to  promoting  com- 
plete and  accurate  information  about  all 
aspects  of  life  in  South  Vietnam. 

During  his  visit,  the  council  arranged 
for  my  aide  to  meet  with  numerous  Cab- 
inet Ministers  of  the  Vietnam  Republic, 
several  opposition  leaders  and  writers, 
and  in  general,  to  see  and  visit  anyone 
and  any  location  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam which  he  indicated  a  desire  to  meet 
or  inspect. 

The  schedule  which  Mr.  Emerson  re- 
quested included  5,  15  to  18-hour  work- 
days of  extensive  study  and  travel  in- 
spections, ranging  from  a  marine  outpost 
near  the  17th  parallel  in  the  North  to 
the  rich  rice  growing  area  of  the  south- 
em  delta. 

In  view  of  the  great  Interest  of  all 
Americans  in  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam,  and,  in  particular,  because  of 
Its  relevance  to  the  pending  considera- 
tion of  Vietnam-related  legislation  by 
the  Congress,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Emerson 
to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
major  aspects  of  his  study  program  for 
insertion  Into  the  Record.  I  believe  Mr. 
Emerson's  observations  are  objective, 
and  certainly  they  are  as  immediate  as 
any  information  which  one  can  read  in 
the  various  news  media. 

In  order  that  this  current  and  de- 
tailed firsthand  information  may  be 
available  for  study  by  Interested  students 
of  Vietnam  in  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  general  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  of  a 
series  of  reports  by  Mr.  Emerson  regard- 
ing the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Vietnam — X 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 

CONTIOENCX  IN  MRI 

'■Ammunition.  Ammunition  Is  what  we 
need."  Lt.  General  Lam  Quang  Thl  was  tell- 
ing the  visiting  group  of  Americans.  We  were 
eating  a  box  lunch  of  Vietnamese  chicken 
and  French  bread  from  Hue,  sitting  In  a 
clearing  not  more  than  800  yards  from  a 
company  of  Communist  soldiers. 

We  were  at  a  Republic  of  Vietnam  outpost 
on  Thach  Han  River,  near  the  17th  parallel. 
In  Easter  of  1972,  three  divisions  of  North 
Vietnamese  forces  had  crossed  In  the  same 
area  during  a  massive  Invasion  which  almost 
reached  the  imperial  city  of  Hue,  then  was 
rejseUed. 

We  would  have  made  a  tempting  target  for 
a  new  attack,  across  the  Cease-PIre  line 
which  separates  the  current  Northern  and 


Southern  forces.  Our  group  consisted  of  ten 
Americans,  senior  staff  aides  to  U.8.  Congress- 
man and  Senators.  The  South  Vietnam  party 
Included  our  host.  General  Thl,  Command- 
ing General  of  Republic  of  Vietnam  I  Corps, 
Forward  Headquarters,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Bui  The  Lan,  Commander  of  the  lone 
division  of  South  Vietnamese  Marines. 

Confidence  filled  the  Republic  forces.  Con- 
fidence the  enemy  would  not  attack  us,  al- 
though we  were  gathered  in  direct  and  open 
eye-shot  of  the  Communist  post.  Confidence 
in  their  ability  to  defeat  the  enemy  should 
he  mount  another  major  battle.  The  same 
determination  and  dedication  to  win  for  their 
country  marked  these  military  leaders  as  we 
had  noticed  In  a  week  of  visiting  with  free 
Vietnamese  forces  In  three  military  districts. 

Earlier  that  morning,  we  had  rested  brlefiy 
at  a  refugee  resettlement  village  in  Quang- 
Trl  Province,  about  half-a-mlle  from  Com- 
munist occupied  territory.  A  narrow  river 
separated  us  from  contested  ground.  Yet,  we 
sat  with  the  two  Generals  at  the  river's  edge. 
In  a  plcnlc-type  area,  enjoying  a  cool  drink 
after  visiting  a  refugee  city  and  village  being 
constructed  by  the  military  for  the  homeless 
victims  of  the  1973  Communist  attack. 

This  was  a  major  role  of  I  Corps — rebuild- 
ing. This  Is  why  General  Thl  mentioned 
ammunition  when  we  asked  him  what  kind 
of  help  he  needed  most  from  the  United 
States.  Ammunition  not  for  killing,  but  for 
protection.  For  making  Quang-Trl  Province 
secure  for  {seople  to  rebuild  their  lives  in 
freedom. 

I  Corps  intends  to  construct  enough  homes 
for  630.000  refugees  by  the  end  of  this  Jime. 
liSst  year  there  was  not  one  single  house 
standing  In  Quang  Tri;  homes  are  now  rising 
on  absolutely  desolated  lands.  Trees,  vegeta- 
tion, buildings,  everything  had  been  wiped 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth  because  of 
the  1972  invasion. 

Now.  out  of  the  former  barrenness,  the  new 
city  of  Quang-Trl  is  rising  and  innocent 
people  are  returning  to  decent  homes  with  an 
opportunity  of  a  happy  survival. 

Will  these  people,  beautiful  school  chil- 
dren, dressed  in  the  traditional  white  gowu 
and  black  pants,  young  Infants  smiling  shyly 
at  their  doorsteps,  farmers  working  with  the 
soil  they  love,  will  all  these  living  faces  we 
saw  be  given  a  chance  of  life  as  they  enjoy 
it?  Or  will  many  of  these  same  people  be 
condemned  to  the  peace  of  a  living  tomb,  to 
be  buried  alive  as  thousands  of  their  com- 
patriots suffered  in  the  Tet  uprising? 

Death  or  misery  are  the  options  the  Com- 
munists offer  to  those  whom  they  cannot 
manipulate.  WiU  America  condemn  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  a  life  of  slavery 
or  the  loss  of  all  life,  or  are  we  willing  to  make 
the  small  financial  sacrifice  needed  for  only 
two  or  three  more  years  so  that  the  Viet- 
namese economy  and  military  can  truly  be 
made  capable  of  self-sulBclency? 

This  Is  the  question  which  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  asking  themselves  in  1974. 
The  way  America  answers  it  may  determine 
not  only  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam,  but 
whether  Americans  of  future  generations  will 
look  at  themselves  with  pride  or  shame. 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  COAL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  I 
visited  southwest  Virginia,  one  of  my 
State's  proudest  and  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions, part  of  which  lies  in  one  of  the 
great  cosd-mining  regions  of  America. 

I  returned  from  that  visit  with  the 
conviction  that  the  long-term  future  of 
the  coal  industry  Is  bright. 

In  view  of  the  shortages  of  other  fos- 
sil fuels,  and  the  long  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  time  schedules  as- 
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Is  clear  that  coal  demand  Is 
high  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  th|t  88  percent 
of  the  proven  fuel  reserves  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  coal — but  that  coal  ac- 
coimts  for  only  20  percent,  of  our  fuel 
consumption.  Our  Immenfee  reserves, 
which  could  last  hundreds  of  years,  must 
be  utilized  in  the  effort  to  acileve  greater 
self-sufl3ciency  in  energy. 

This  does  not  mean,  hcwever,  that 
there  will  be  an  "instant  bojom"  in  coal, 
or  that  new  millions  of  tons  *111  flow  into 
the  energy  market  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  I 

While  our  reserves  are  griat,  and  the 
need  is  great  also,  it  will  take  a  little 
time  to  solve  the  problemi  associated 
with  greatly  increased  coal  {production. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  i)me  imcer- 
talnty  in  the  coal  industry  Iwlth  regard 
to  the  future  policy  of  the  (government. 
Delays  in  the  enactment  of  energy  leg- 
islation have  caused  some  concern  among 
coal  men  as  to  whether  or  pot  the  Na- 
tion's energy  policy  will  inc 
mitment  to  development 
sources. 

Moreover,  the  industry 
environmental  legislation  g. 
mining  and  burning  of  coa 
restrictive  as  to  make  large-s 
tion  increases  impractical. 

A   second    reason   why   ._^ 

creases  in  coal  production  aife  limited  is 
a  shortage  of  trained  workers  in  the 
mines.  In  addition,  railroad 
in  short  supply  at  times. 

A  third  factor  Is  that  larg 
miles  require  a  major  in 
capital  and  time  to  develop. 

Such  increases  in  coal  mining  as  have 
taken  place  in  recent  months,  I  am  told 
are  primarily  the  result  of  ismall-scale 
surface  mine  operations  and  I  small  drift 
mines  which  can  be  opened  ^ily. 

Not  only  do  large-scale  mines  them- 
selves requh-e  capital  and  tlmato  develop, 
but  so  does  the  technology  needed  to 
overcome  the  environmental  problems 
associated  with  coal— problems  such  as 
destruction  of  land  by  the  old  methods 
of  surface  mining,  poUutlon  of  streams 
where  there  Is  acid  nmoff.  and  sulfur 
emissions  from  burning  coal  for  power 
generation.  1 

As  we  move  toward  solutldn  of  these 
problems,  it  Is  Important  tljat  we  not 
Impose  unreasonable  restrictions. 

In  my  view,  the  surface  mining  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  ye>r  (S.  425) 
went  too  far.  Unless  modified  before  final 
enactment,  I  fear  that  it  will  ireduce  our 
supply  of  available  coal  and  cause  un- 
employment In  mining  area(s  such  as 
southwest  Virginia. 

I  do  not  oppose  reasonable  restrictions 
on  surface  mining.  Reclamation  of  land 
which  has  been  mined  from  (the  surface 
is  essential.  ] 

A  law  along  the  lines  of  Virginia's  own 
State  statute  on  surface  milling  would 
be  acceptable.  This  law  ali^dy  has 
shown  that  surface  mining  cin  go  for- 
ward without  major,  IrreverslDle  damage 
to  the  land. 

In  the  long  run,  there  are  several  areas 
in  which  I  feel  that  we  must  liake  prog- 
ress if  our  coal  resources  are  to  play 
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their  rlghtfiU  role  In  meeting  our  energy 
problems. 

We  must  improve  our  mining  tech- 
niques, both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety  and  to  protect  the  environment. 
Research  in  these  fields,  and  practical 
application  of  the  fruits  of  the  research, 
are  essential. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  the  sulfur  content  of  much  of 
our  coal  supply.  Improvement  in  the 
"scrubber"  systems  which  purify  stack 
gases,  and  development  of  alternatives 
to  this  approach,  would  be  major  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  major  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  promise  inherent  In 
systems  for  converting  coal  into  clean- 
burning  oil  and  gab.  Work  in  this  field 
already  is  going  forward,  and  It  is  vital 
that  it  continue. 

Today  coal  demand  already  is  running 
high— well  ahead  of  available  supply,  in 
fact — and  prices  have  risen  rapidly.  Spot 
market  prices  are  rimning  aroimd  $35  a 
ton,  several  times  the  average  cost  of  coal 
a  year  ago  In  Scuthwest  Virginia. 

At  the  same  time,  mine  operators  have 
been  faced  with  skyrocketing  production 
costs.  The  result  is  that  the  margin  avail- 
able for  investment  in  large,  new  mhies 
and  technological  improvements  has  not 
grown  rapidly. 

Understandably,  the  industry  does  not 
want  to  make  large-scale  Investments 
without  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
necessary  capital  will  not  be  lost  by 
changes  in  Government  rules — or  by 
abandonment  of  coal  development  If  the 
oil-producing  States  should  suddenly 
make  a  dramatic  price  cut. 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  for 
coal. 

I  am  sure  that  the  climate  will  become 
favorable  for  coal  development,  and  that 
technology  will  lick  the  dlfiBcultles  In 
mining  and  burning  our  most  plentiful 
source  of  energy. 

The  Roanoke  Times,  on  Simday 
May  26.  published  an  exceUent  article  on 
coal  and  its  future.  It  was  written  by  staff 
writer  Ben  Beagle.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  May  26 
1974} 
Coal  Overcomino  Black  Namx 
(By  Ben  Beagle) 

Dlrgea  were  sung  20  years  for  the  South- 
west Virginia  and  Appalachian  coalflelds. 
Now  the  tune  Is  more  of  a  quickstep,  al- 
though It  Is  a  quickstep  which  may  slow  if 
certain  things  do,  or  do  not,  happen. 

Twenty  years  ago,  natural  gas  and  oil  were 
cheaper  than  coal  and  then,  as  concern 
for  the  environment  became  one  of  the 
major  Issues  of  the  last  half  of  the  cent\iry. 
coal  got  a  bad  name;  its  burning  a  menace 
to  clean  air,  its  extraction  a  menace  to  the 
land  Itself. 

But  that  was  before  political  decision  In 
foreign  lands  brought  on  the  oil  embargo: 
the  energy  shortage;  lowered  thermostats- 
lines  at  gasoline  stations. 

Now.  the  federal  government  sees  coal, 
the  nation's  most  plentiful  resource,  as  the 
answer  to  the  energy  crisis.  Coal  Is  seen  as  a 
political  answer  to  the  shortage  of  fuel. 
It  Is  seen  as  a  way  to  make  this  country 
Independent  again  in  energy  so  that  it  will 


never  have  to  be  hat  in-hand  again  for  for- 
eign oil. 

Demand  has  gone  up,  supply  is  down  and 
the  price  of  coal  has  exploded  upward. 

But  with  all  that,  cotU  has  stUl  not  made 
It  back  to  the  economic  majesty  It  once 
had  m  Southwest  Virginia  and  elsewhere  In 
the  coalflelds. 

Although  mine  operators  are  said  to  be 
getting  rich  as  they  did  in  the  old  boom  day 
in  the  mountains,  when  a  host  of  sad  ballads 
about  the  troubles  of  miners  was  bom,  coal 
has  not  yet  taken  oflT  on  a  broad  front 

Coal  that  brought  $6  to  $7  a  ton  a  year 
ago,  now  brings  $36,  even  more.  Strip  mining 
operations  in  Dickenson  County  doubled 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  vear  com- 
pared to  last  year.  They  doubled  during  the 
time  Virginians  fretted  in  long  gasoline  lines 
and  sometimes  shivered  with  the  thermostat 
at  68. 

There  Is  evidence  that  overnight  million, 
aires  are  being  made  again  In  the  coalflelds 
but  as  yet  these  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
small  operators  in  the  "spot  market." 

The  large  companies,  needing  millions  of 
dollars  In  capital  for  opening  new  mines 
have  not  moved  into  the  boom  yet. 

The  "spot  market,"  fed  by  strip  mines  and 
by  what  some  people  Irreverently  call  "doe 
holes"— small  drift  mines  which  can  be 
opened  cheaply  and  provide  a  quick  return 
of  Investment — is  now  considered  to  be 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  market. 

The  full  blossoming  of  coal  again,  say 
many  of  the  experts,  will  depend  on  what 
Congress  does  In  a  number  of  areas. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  ac- 
tions wUl  be  a  national  energy  biU,  stUl 
sluggish  In  Watergate  Washington,  which 
will  commit  the  country  to  coal  as  one  of  the 
major  ways  out  of  the  energy  crisis. 

The  big  operators,  the  experts  say,  will  also 
wait  on  congressional  action  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  health  and  safety  standards 
before  they  commit  themselves. 

There  has  also  been  labor  unrest  in  the 
coalflelds  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  great. 
It  Is  not  rare  to  hear  coal  people  claim 
that  legislation  put  coal  into  a  slump  and 
that  this  legislation  has  left  big  operators 
unbalanced. 

These  people  say  that  health  and  safety 
legislation  and  the  passage  of  federal  en- 
vironmental laws  kicked  coal  when  it  al- 
ready was  down. 

And  they  say  the  large  companies  will  not 
gamble  huge  capital  outlays  untU  there  is 
some  assurance  from  Congress  that  they  will 
stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  their 
Investments  back. 

Right  now,  most  of  the  big  operators  are 
tied  up  in  long-term  contracts  with  utilities 
and  they  are  not  rushing  to  open  huge  new 
deep  mines. 

Strip  mhiing  Itself  is  part  of  coal's  uncer- 
tainty and  B.  V.  Cooper,  executive  director 
of  the  Virginia  Surface  Mining  and  Recla- 
mation Association,  claims  that  surface 
mining  is  doomed  if  Congress  passes  the  strip 
mining  bill  it  now  has  before  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  energy  crisis  has 
not  scared  off  the  environmentalists.  They 
are  still  active  and  they  are  still  tough. 
The  legislation  has  become  a  paradox. 
The  surface  miners  say  it  will  destroy  the 
Industry.  The  ecologlsts  say  the  bUl  Is  not 
strong  enough.  Both  sides  have  Joined  In 
fighting  the  proposed  legislation. 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas,  chairman  of  Vir- 
ginia Tech's  Minerals  Engineering  Division. 
sa3r8  the  major  companies,  coal  or  oil,  are 
not  going  to  get  Into  exotic  methods  of  min- 
ing coal  or  of  making  It  into  other  fuels 
until  they  are  sure  of  what  the  government 
will  demand  of  them  or  give  them  in  the 
way  of  Incentive. 

Already,  there  are  techniques  for  gasify- 
ing coal,  turning  it  into  natural  gas.  There 
are  techniques,  used  in  World  War  n  by  the 
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Germans,  for  actually  liquefying  coal  and 
putting  it  Into  auto  gas  tanks. 

Gasification  of  coal,  Lucas  says.  Is  much 
closer  economically  to  reality  than  llqulfl- 
cation  of  it. 

Lucas  says  major  oil  companies  also  fear 
another  political  decision — that  perhaps  the 
oil  nations,  now  charging  high  prices  for 
their  product,  may  decide  some  day  to  drop 
their  prices,  becoming  competitive  with  a 
United  States  which  was  developing  Its  own 
oil  supplies  through  coal. 

This  would  drop  the  bottom  out,  Lucas 
feels,  and  billions  of  dollars  invested  in  coal 
extraction  and  in  sophisticated  refining 
methods  would  be  endangered. 

There  Is  a  strong  possibility  of  a  strike  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers  this  fall  and  wild- 
cat strikes  have  been  spotted  all  over  Appa- 
lachia. 

It  Is  said  that  a  man  wUling  to  work  in  the 
mining  of  coal  can  now  pick  his  own  hours, 
not  working  a  full  week  If  he  chooses.  There 
are  reports  that  companies  hire  two  men  for 
the  same  Job,  Just  to  have  an  extra  man  in 
reserve. 

The  coal  is  down  there  in  Appalachla  and 
it  Is  worth  a  lot  of  money  and  coal  is  not 
faltering  any  more.  How  serlovis  the  energy 
crisis  becomes,  some  of  the  expterts  say,  will 
determine  whether  it  will  get  Its  old  crown 
back. 


U.S.  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  THE 
CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  more  than  35  Senators  sponsoring  a 
resolution  In  support  of  continued  undi- 
luted U.S.  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

At  my  request,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  prepared  an  excellent  detailed  report 
entitled  "The  Panama  Canal  in  U.S. 
Foreign  Trade."  There  has  been  con- 
siderable speculation  that  dilution  of  U.S. 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  could  lead 
to  increased  tolls  for  shipping,  or  even 
to  closing  of  the  canal,  and  this  report, 
completed  May  15,  1974,  estimates  "Im- 
pact of  a  toll  increase  and  facility  clos- 
ure." 

I  am  hopeful  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  with  the  Panama 
Canal  issue  about  which  millions  of 
Americans  are  concerned  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  secure  from 
the  Commerce  Department  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  its  current  estimates  of  some 
of  the  damage  that  could  be  Inflicted 
upon  the  American  people  by  change  in 
status  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  report  deals 
only  with  an  "assessment  of  the  primary 
economic  effects."  Secondary  effects  were 
not  addressed  by  the  study  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mari- 
time Affairs  Mr.  Blackwell: 

The  results  can  be  construed  as  represent- 
ing short-run  estimates  which  Indirect  eco- 
nomic response  might  mitigate  somewhat 
In  the  long  run. 

But  the  report  shows,  for  example,  that 
the  annual  loss  of  export  revenue  and  the 
annual  cost  to  U.S.  consumers  that  may 
be  expected  If  canal  tolls  were  raised  by 
50  or  100  or  200  percent  would  range 
from  on  the  order  of  $13  million  to  $50 
million.  The  present  toll  Is  about  90  cents 
a  cargo  ton. 

Should  the  canal  be  closed,  for  what- 
ever reason  following  a  change  in  the 


zone's  status,  the  report  warns  that  the 
following  could  be  expected: 

A  71 -percent  increase  in  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  fuel  by  carriers  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade; 

A  31-day  increase  in  average  shipping 
time; 

A  $932  million  Increase  In  the  yearly 
total  delivered  price  of  all  exports; 

A  $583  million  Increase  in  the  yearly 
total  delivered  price  of  all  Imports  in- 
cluding $78  million  for  Intercoastal 
deliveries. 

According  to  the  report — 

An  Increase  in  toUs  would  Increase  the 
transportation  costs  of  UJ5.  exports  and  Im- 
ports that  are  carried  through  the  canal. 
These  higher  costs  would  be  passed  on  as 
Increased  delivered  prices  of  traded  com- 
modities. This  In  turn  would  Increase  the 
demand  for  exports  and  Increase  consumer 
costs  for  Imports. 

The  report  notes  that: 

A  closure  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  in- 
crease voyage  time  and  therefore  Increase  the 
delivered  prices  of  commodities  that  are 
normally  carried  through  the  canal.  This 
price  Increase  would  have  two  components: 
one  attributable  to  increased  transportation 
costs,  the  other  due  to  the  Increased  capital 
cost  of  in-transit  Inventory. 

Mr.  President,  this  report,  while  ap- 
parently thorough,  seeks  to  project  only 
one  aspect  of  the  consequences  that  could 
follow  a  loss  or  erosion  of  U.S.  control 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 


WORKER  ALIENATION  IN  AN 
INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  until 
the  recent  economic  crunch,  the  concern 
of  the  American  worker,  and  of  his  sup- 
porting unions,  seemed  to  be  turning 
more  toward  self-fulfillment  on  the  job. 
There  was  much  discussion  of  the  lack 
of  dignity  In  certain  jobs  and  how  Indif- 
ference was  reflected  in  the  flnal  product. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  feasibly 
return  en  masse  to  the  handmade  prod- 
uct, we  certainly  can  create  systems  In 
manufacturing  that  Instill  the  feelings  of 
pride  and  self-esteem  any  worker  de- 
serves. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  continue 
our  investigations  into  the  worker  alien- 
ation foimd  so  prevalently  in  all  Indus- 
trial societies,  and  to  encourage  those 
companies  and  unions  which  attempt 
to  find  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Recently,  Tom  Wicker  presented  two 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  con- 
cerning the  topic  of  worker  alienation.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  title  of  one  of 
those  articles — "A  Plant  Built  for  Work- 
ers"— be  a  guide  for  future  production 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  by  Mr.  Wicker 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1974] 

A  Plant  Built  roR  Workers 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Kalmar,  Swkden. — Henry  Ford  2d  was  here 
one  day  last  week  to  look  over  Volvo's  new 


assembly  plant.  More  Pord  executives  and 
other  American  automobile  men  are  on  the 
way.  lured  not  only  by  reports  that  Volvo  has 
found  a  different,  perhaps  better  way  to 
make  automobiles  but  by  the  possibility  that 
the  Swedish  firm  also  may  have  found  a 
partial  antidote  to  the  worker  alienation  and 
discontent  troubling  industrial  societies 
everywhere. 

Volvo  has  at  least  made  a  major  effort  to 
adapt  technology  to  human  beings,  rather 
than  subordinating  people  to  the  dictates  of 
the  assembly  line.  The  first  thing  that  was 
eliminated  In  planning  for  the  Kalmar  plant, 
for  Instance,  was  the  Inexorably  moving 
overhead  conveyor  belt  of  the  usual  assembly 
line;  the  second  was  the  conventional 
method-time  measurement  technique  of  re- 
ducing every  assembly-line  function  to  its 
smallest  dimension,  so  that  the  individual 
worker,  too,  played  only  the  smallest  role  In 
producing  the  finished  product. 

The  obvious  consequences  of  those  two 
decisions  alone  were  to  give  workers  some 
control  over  the  pace  of  their  work,  and  a 
greater  share  in — hence  more  responsibUty 
for — production  of  each  Volvo. 

For  such  purposes.  Volvo  was  willing  to  add 
ten  per  cent — 10  mlUlon  Swedish  crowns  or 
about  $2.5  million — to  what  would  have  been 
its  Investment  In  a  conventional  plant.  The 
company  Is  confident  that  It  will  recover  that 
and  more  thirough  reduced  absenteeism,  per- 
sonnel turnover  and  worker  discontent,  with 
a  consequent  rise  In  the  quality  of  the  work 
being  done. 

Already  in  production  at  about  half- 
speed — fifty  cars  a  day  are  being  built  against 
an  expected  full  production  next  fall  of  110 
cars  a  day — the  Kalmar  plant  is  a  remark- 
ably technological  response  to  the  human 
problems  of  an  advanced  Industrial  society. 
To  replace  the  overhead  conveyor  belt,  for 
example,  Volvo  developed  two  Ingenious 
forms  of  "carriers,"  battery-powered  and 
computer-guided,  that  creep  silently  about 
the  factory  bearing  body  assemblies  and 
engine  assemblies  until  at  a  prearranged 
point  of  one  each  Is  finally  "married"  into  a 
full-fledged  automobile. 

These  carriers  enable  auto  bodies  to  be 
tilted  90  degrees,  thus  eliminating  the  diffi- 
cult and  tiring  overhead  work  conmion  to 
conveyor  belt  assembly  lines.  Since  the 
carriers  move  separately,  workers  In  different 
sections  of  the  plant  can  vary  the  pace  of 
production  almost  to  suit  themselves.  These 
workers  are  divided  Into  teams  of  about  15 
men  and  women;  each  team  has  responsi- 
bility for  one  production  phase — for  instance, 
Installing  the  electrical  system,  or  Interior 
upholstery,  or  underbody  flttlngs. 

As  long  as  the  teams  meet  their  production 
goal — about  13.7  InstaUed  systems  an  hour 
for  the  working  day,  when  full  production 
Is  reached — they  can  go  slow  In  the  morning 
and  faster  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  whatever 
pace  they  set  for  themselves. 

Team  members,  moreover,  can  choose  to 
torra.  their  own  mini-assembly  line,  with 
each  worker  doing  a  different  Job  In  sequence 
on  a  number  of  cars;  or.  when  poesible,  each 
worker  or  a  group  can  do  the  complete  instal- 
lation on  one  car.  The  tetun  system  ptermlts 
each  worker  to  learn  each  Job  in  the  team's 
assigned  fimctlon,  so  Jobs  can  be  rotated  to 
avoid  boredom  and  to  equalize  the  distribu- 
tion of  good  and  bad  Jobs.  Prom  pay  scales 
to  Job  assignment,  women  are  equal  members 
of  every  team. 

The  plant's  odd  design— combining  four 
slx-slded  shapes  on  one  level  and  three  slx- 
slded  shapes  on  a  second  level — gives  each 
team  its  own  exterior  section  with  ample 
sunlight  and  views  of  the  landscaped 
grounds.  Soimd  btiffers  bold  noise  to  con- 
versation levels.  Teams  have  their  own  en- 
trances, locker  and  coffee-break  rooms,  and 
are  encoviraged  to  make  collective  decisions 
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and  sugfestlonA  about  their  own  production 
practices  and  worlclng  condltiona. 

So  far,  about  a  thousand  cars  destined  for 
the  American  market  have  be^n  built.  Volvo 
Is  pleased  with  both  the  qiiallty  of  the  cars 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  Kaln^r  work  force. 
But  the  company  concedes  th»t  it  Is  far  too 
early  to  be  sure  that  the  Kalm$r  plant  repre- 
sents either  a  better  way  to  viake  autos  or 
an  adequate  response  to  worlger  discontent. 

That  discontent,  after  all,  \b  common  to 
Industrial  societies.  It  siirfac^  in  America 
In  the  Lordstown  strike,  and  iEuropean  In- 
dustry Is  ruefully  aware  of  1^.  It  Is  by  no 
means  entirely  economic,  and  It  goes  deeper 
than  resistance  to  outmoded  assembly-line 
techniques.  Volvo's  new  planii  Is  only  part 
of  Sweden's  recognition  that ,  something  is 
badly  wrong  in  Industrial  society. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  1974] 
Peoplb  Versus  Prodd<;tion 
(By  Tom  WlckerJ 
Stockholm. — For   many   yeajrs,   about   70 
per  cent  of  the  young  people  faking  Indus- 
trial Jobs  In  Sweden  had  seveit  years  or  less 
of  education.  By  the  early  setenties,  when 
the  Volvo  Company  began  planning  Its  new 
automobile   assembly   plant   at   Kalmar   on 
Sweden's   southeast   coast,   70   per   cent   of 
young  people  seeking  Industrtalj  Jobs  had  ten 
to  twelve  years  of  education,  a4d  another  20 
per  cent  had  more  than  that. 

This  was  only  one  reason — ^a  Important 
one — why  Volvo  developed  a  Radically  new 
production  system  at  KalmarJ  abandoning 
the  most  dehumanized  aasemqly-llne  tech- 
niques and  seeking  to  adapt  tjechnology  to 
human  needs,  rather  than  thie  other  way 
around.  Other  reasooA  Include  the  high  ab- 
senteeism and  personnel  turnover  that  had 
developed  in  conventional  plants;  a  growing 
shortage  of  people  who  wanted  to  work  in 
such  plants,  particularly  in  a  society  that 
provides  generous  unemployment  benefits; 
and  the  new  demands  of  wom^n  for  equal 
status  In  Industry  as  in  society  in  general. 
Volvo  had  discovered  that  Swedish  work- 
ers no  longer  accepted  the  Idda  that  their 
generally  good  wages  paid  them  sufficiently 
for  whatever  work  Industry  required.  As  Inge 
Janerus,  the  ombudsman  of  tht  Confedera- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  puts  it,  "Wages  and 
a  good  Job  are  now  demanded*" 

That  is  a  change  in  attitude  that  Is  being 
felt  In  Industrial  societies  worldwide,  not 
Just  In  Sweden;  perhaps  because  there  Is 
■uch  a  cloee  working  relationship  between 
Oovemment,  Industry  and  labor  unions  here, 
as  well  as  a  traditional  regard  for  human 
needs,  Swedish  society  appears  to  be  making 
swifter  response  than  others. 

Mr.  Janerua  defines  the  "good  Job"  that 
better-educated  workers  now  deviand  as  one 
In  which  "the  Intellectual  and  the  manual" 
are  not  so  sharply  separated  in  the  factory, 
■o  that  workers  can  participate  to  a  much 
greater  degree  m  developing  ntethods  and 
equipment,  planning  production.  adm.lnls- 
terlng  the  plant,  setting  and  safeguarding 
their  own  oondltlona  of  work. 

By  that  standard,  he  is  not  overly  Im- 
pressed by — although  he  approves — Volvo's 
Kftlmar  plant.  Volvo,  he  bellev*,  has  gone 
to  the  great  length  of  developing  k  whole  new 
technological  system  to  make  j  what  tilti- 
mately  will  be  seen  as  a  relatively  small 
improvement  in  workers'  lives  and  condi- 
tions. He  thinks  companies  like  Ktlas  Copco 
(compressed  air),  Swedish  Tobacco,  and 
Perstop,  the  big  chemical  firm,  wlil  get  better 
resxilts  from  less  technological  Innovations 
designed  to  provide  greater  \^rker  self- 
government  and  to  "prees  decl^on-maklng 
lower  In  the  system."  i 

Labor  and  Industry  efforts  ol  that  kind 
have  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  Olof  Palme, 
the  articulate  intellectual  who  la  Premier 
of  Sweden  and  head  of  the  Social  iDemocratlc 
party.  The  major  task  of  Industtlal  democ- 


racy in  the  last  years  of  the  century,  he 
believes.  Is  to  "meet  people's  needs"  not  just 
economlcaUy  and  with  material  goods  but 
by  giving  "meaning  and  dignity"  to  their 
work — for  their  work,  he  says,  will  remain 
the  governing  factor  of  most  people's  lives. 
The  way  to  meet  that  goal  while  main- 
taining the  production  on  which  modem 
society  depends.  Mr.  Palme  argues,  is  likely 
to  be  found  In  Sweden  and  elsewhere  In 
Western  Europe.  The  United  States  he  sees 
as  an  "aberration  of  liberalism"  unable  to 
use  its  great  power  to  solve  its  own  problems 
and  fearful  of  liberal  movements  abroad;  the 
Soviet  Union  he  sees  as  an  "aberration  of 
Marxism"  equally  unable  to  solve  its  domestic 
problems  and  just  as  fearful  of  liberal  move- 
ments In  Its  own  sphere. 

The  result,  Mr.  Palme  believes,  is  resources 
squandered  on  "going  to  the  moon,  Vietnam 
and  Czechoslovakia,"  while  the  fundamental 
task  of  adapting  industrial  society  to  human 
needs  has  been  "exported"  to  less  powerful 
nations  only  recently  freed  by  detente  from 
the  polarization  of  the  cold  war. 

If  so.  It  was  a  formidable  export.  What 
Olof  Palme  and  Inge  Janerus  and  even  the 
Volvo  Company  really  are  talking  about  Is 
the  subordination  of  production  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  to  human  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  comfort;  yet,  all  Insist  on  the  ob- 
vious, too,  that  production  levels  have  to 
be  maintained,  perhaps  even  Increased.  If 
Industrial  society  Is  not  entirely  happy  with 
its  material  goods,  it  would  almost  certainly 
be  unhappier  without  them;  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  that  the  underdeveloped  nations 
want  more. 

Even  here  in  Sweden,  Inge  Janerus  con- 
cedes, the  resp)onse  to  this  conundrum  is 
'Just  beginning  in  a  few  plants."  But  of 
course  "a  few  plants"  Is  where  the  Industrial 
Revolution  began,  too. 


A  BUSINESS  VIEW  OP  THE  NATION'S 
HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
when  the  Oovemment  attempts  to  solve 
one  problem,  it  creates  other  more  severe 
problems  for  the  Nation.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  has  been  negligent  in  not  ade- 
quately gauging  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  new  programs. 

At  the  present  we  are  engaged  In  work 
on  national  health  legislation.  Most  cer- 
tainly we  want  a  system  which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  health  care  for  all  citizens. 
Our  problem  is  deciding  how  to  provide 
such  a  system,  to  deciding  how  far  we 
can  go  in  providing  care,  and  deciding 
how  we  can  pay  for  it. 

We  must  have  a  health  care  program 
that  is  compatible  with  America's  social 
and  economic  tradition.  We  should  keep 
the  firm  foimdation  that  we  have,  and 
build  on  it — not  tear  down  the  entire 
structure  and  Impose  an  alien  philos- 
ophy. We  must  have  a  program  that 
will  be  feasible  under  our  economic  sys- 
tem. That  Is  why  I  introduced  S.  3353.  the 
National  Health  Standards  Act,  on  April 
11.  This  is  a  bill  that  will  provide  health 
care  without  bankrupting  our  economy 
or  making  drastic  changes  In  the  Ameri- 
can philosophy. 

Mr,  President,  on  January  25  of  this 
year,  Roger  C.  Sonnemann  gave  a  speech 
at  the  National  Leadership  Conference 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Chicago.  His  talk  was  entitled.  "A  Busi- 
ness View  of  the  Nation's  Health  Care 
NeedB,"  and  was  based  on  his  experience 
aa  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Nation's  Health  Care  Needs, 
'Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 


States.  This  is  an  excellent  presentation, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
talk  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  work- 
ing on  this  Important  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BuaiNxas  Vuw  or  thk  Nation's  Health 
Cars  Needs 
(An  Address  by  Roger  C.  Sonnemann. 
January  25,  1974) 
1  am  moat  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  present  the  National  Chamber's  views  on 
the  subject  of  health  care,  and  In  particular, 
on  those  issues  of  major  Importance  to  both 
medicine  and  business. 

As  I  listened  to  earlier  presentations.  I 
noted  the  emergence  of  what  I  would  describe 
as  the  central  "theme"  of  this  conference.  It 
was  stated  best  by  an  earlier  speaker  when 
he  said:  "we  gotta  get  together!" 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  various  seg- 
ments of  the  medical  commimlty;  but  this 
same  advice  also  holds  true  for  other  com- 
munities of  Interest,  including  business. 

In  health  care,  however,  these  worda  could 
be  directed  at  our  two  groups.  Business  and 
medicine  must  "get  together"  If  rational 
solutions  to  the  problems  confronting  the 
Nation's  health  care  system  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  past,  our  two  great  organizations 
have  all-to-often  faUed  to  communicate  and 
cooperate  with  each  other.  I  regret  this  and 
I  am  sure  you  do  also.  But  rather  than  try 
to  place  the  blame  for  this  failure,  we  would 
better  serve  business,  medicine  and  the 
American  public  by  building  a  new  and 
stronger  bridge  between  medicine  and  busi- 
ness. We  should  have,  and  we  must  have,  a 
continuing  dialogue  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  I  viewed  your  invitation  to  be  here 
as  a  step  in  that  direction  and  I  hope  you'll 
view  my  acceptance  and  presentation  as  an 
Indication  of  our  willingness  to  participate. 
During  the  past  few  years,  I  have  some- 
times been  questioned  about  the  reasons 
bvulness,  and  the  National  Chamber,  are  In- 
volved In  the  health  care  debate.  My  answer 
la  two-fold. 

Plrst,  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a  series  of 
complex  and  Interrelated  problems  that  need 
to  be  solved  If  we  are  going  to  obtain  better 
health  care  for  the  American  people.  These 
problems  involve  rapidly  escalating  cost, 
shortages  and  maldistribution  of  medical 
manpower  and  facilities,  lack  of  access  to  care 
by  Important  segments  of  the  population, 
mismanagement  of  medical  resources,  the 
need  for  innovation  in  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  medical  care  services,  and  the 
need  for  Improvements  In  health  education 
and  preventive  medicine.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  magnitude  of  the  American 
health  care  system,  business  believes  that  all 
segments  of  our  society  must  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  participate  in  the  debate  and  reso- 
lution of  the  problem. 

Second,  business  views  Itself  as  a  "pur- 
chaser" of  health  care  and  as  such  is  con- 
cerned with  how  its  dollars  are  spent.  Last 
year  alone  business  spent  over  $20  blUion  on 
health  care.  Because  of  this  vast  expenditure, 
business  believes  that  It  has  a  legitimate  In- 
terest In  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  care  In  the  United  States.  And.  quite 
frankly,  some  employers  do  not  believe  they 
are  getting  their  dollar's  worth. 

Now  let  me  briefly  outline  ^B^jpaJor  health 
care  problems,  as  we  see  them.'^ 

Spiralling  medical  and  hospital  costs  are 
of  major  concern  to  the  business  community. 
We  realize  that  the  "causes"  for  such  in- 
creases are  many  and  complex  and  that  It 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  "real" 
ones  from  those  which  are  not  quite  so  real 
but  we  believe  that  effective  steps  can  be 
taken  to  contain  costs  to  a  more  realistic 
level. 
I^t  ma  e^laln  some  of  the  major  actlona 
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which  we  believe  should  be  taken  and  which, 
hopefully,  will  have  a  salutary  affect  on  the 
health  care  system. 

First,  we  need  to  Increase  the  supply  and 
improve  the  distribution  of  physicians,  den- 
tuts  and  other  scarce  health  personnel.  The 
current  shortage,  and  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  facts  show  there  are  shortages  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  can  be  eliminated  In  part 
by  positive  efforts  by  medical  and  dental 
schools  to  enroU  additional  students  where 
passible  and  by  shortening  their  training 
periods  without  sacrificing  high  standards  of 
competence.  We  realize  that  some  schools 
have  made  such  changes;  we  commend  them 
for  it  and  encourage  others  to  follow  their 
example. 

With  respect  to  maldistribution,  we  believe 
that  new  approaches  and  incentives  to  get 
doctors  into  remote  and  rural  areas  must  be 
devised  and  tested.  We  are  aware  that  the 
efforts  of  communities  to  build  clinics  and 
to  obtain  doctors  have  not  been  wholly  satis- 
factory. But  we  do  not  believe  that  such  ef- 
forts should  be  halted.  We  must  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  maldistribution. 

The  delivery  of  medical  care  must  be  Im- 
proved. We  believe  that  this  can  be  done 
through  aggressive  experimentation  and  de- 
velopment of  a  variety  of  systems.  Prepaid 
group  practice  plans,  and  this  term  Includes 
medical  care  foundations,  is  one  type  of  ex- 
perimental model  that  should  be  encouraged. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  President  re- 
cently signed  an  HMO  bill  which  closely  re- 
sembles legislation  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Chamber.  We  support  such  legislation 
because  It  should  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  one  method  for 
improving  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
We  Insisted  on  an  experimental  approach  be- 
cause we  felt  that  there  are  important  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  about  the 
operation  and  practicability  of  HMOs. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  business 
community  deals  with  accountability,  re- 
sponsibility and  coordination  within  the 
health  Industry.  To  date,  we  believe  that  the 
Industry's  response  In  this  area  has  been 
largely  Inadequate. 

Hospitals  must  exercise  a  greater  degree  of 
responsibility  in  meeting  community  health 
care  needs.  This  can  be  done  by  avoiding 
wasteful  duplication  of  facilities  and  services 
and  needless  expenditure  of  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, they  shoviid  adopt  uniform  accounting 
practices,  financial  reporting  and  cost  find- 
ing systems.  And  most  Importantly,  prospec- 
tive reimbursement  would  offer  a  strong  in- 
centive to  promote  efficiency  and  economy 
In  hospital  operations. 

Physicians  must  pay  greater  heed  to  how 
they  spend  their  patients  money.  A  recent 
survery  conducted  by  the  President  of  the 
AMA  found  that  many  physicians  are  not 
adequately  Informed  about  the  costs  of  the 
hospital  goods  and  services  they  routinely 
order  for  their  patients.  The  (Chamber  be- 
lieves that  Increased  "cost  awareness"  on  the 
part  of  physicians  Is  absolutely  essential.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  American  Medical  Association  for  Includ- 
ing on  their  conference  agenda  a  seminar 
called  "The  Physician  as  a  Purchasing  Agent 
for  his  Patient."  Knowing  the  actual  costs  of 
services  and  drugs  prescribed  or  purchased 
for  patients  should  do  much  to  contain  rais- 
ing medical  costs. 

The  business  community  Is  also  concerned 
about  the  mismanagement  of  our  scarce 
medical  resources.  For  example,  physicians 
performing  duties  for  which  they  are  over 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  should 
be  ended  and  greater  use  of  paramedical 
personnel  encouraged.  Duplication  among 
hospitals  of  little  used  facilities,  such  as 
open  heart  surgery  imits.  should  also  be  dis- 
continued. 

I  could  enumerate  other  concerns  but 
time  does  not  allow  a  comprehensive  review. 

l«t  me  now  give  you  some  indication  of 


what  the  National  Chamber  has  been  doing 
In  the  area  of  health  care  and  what  we  expect 
to  be  doing  In  the  near  future. 

Health  care  has  been  an  Issue  with  the 
Chamber  for  many  years.  Recently,  however, 
our  activity  has  Increased  significantly. 

In  1968.  for  example,  our  long-range  study 
group  analyzed  the  major  health  Issues 
which  would  aCect  the  Nation  during  the 
1970's  and  submitted  a  comprehensive  report. 

A  special  conunlttee  was  appointed  In  1970 
to  take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  country's 
growing  needs  and  to  search  for  ways  to 
deal  with  the  many  complex  problems.  The 
membership  of  this  committee,  which  I  pre- 
sently chair.  Is  representative  of  both  the 
health  industry  and  business  community. 
Currently,  representatives  of  AMA,  AHA, 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  other  health  Insur- 
ance companies  and  various  organizations 
vitally  interested  In  the  Nation's  health  care 
system  serve  on  the  committee.  Because  of 
this  broad  range  of  interests,  many  of  our 
discussions  have  been  quite  active,  and  even 
"colorful." 

In  1971,  the  Chamber  conducted  a  nation- 
wide referendum  among  its  membership  on 
the  committee's  analysis  of  the  Issues  and 
problems  fachig  the  Nation's  health  care 
system  and  the  membership  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  major  reform 

In  1972  and  '73,  the  committee  examined 
in  great  depth  various  legislative  proposals, 
including  the  pending  national  health  Insiu-- 
ange  bills.  Although  many  of  the  plans  con- 
taned  worthy  provisions,  the  committee  was 
unable  to  find  a  single  plan  which  business 
could  support  without  qualification. 

Because  of  this,  the  committee  decided 
that  It  would  be  best  to  prepare  a  series  of 
recommendations  on  health  care  which 
should  be  Included  in  any  national  health 
insurance  program.  The  committee  spent  the 
better  part  of  1973  developing  and  approv- 
ing these  recommendations.  Last  November, 
the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  gave  its 
"stamp  of  approval"  to  the  recommendations 
and  directed  its  staff  to  prepare  a  draft  "bill " 
incorporating  the  recommendations. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  reasons  why  the 
Chamber  put  together  a  draft  bill  and  is 
willing  to  work  hard  for  its  passage  in  Con- 
gress. Our  reasons  relate  to  the  prospects  for 
Congressional  action,  the  type  of  legislation 
now  under  consideration,  the  appraisal  of 
these  proposals  from  the  purchasers  stand- 
point (as  we  view  ourselves)  and  the  Issue 
of leaderanlp. 

First,  national  health  insurance — In  some 
form — seem  Inevitable.  Better  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
more  than  half  of  all  Senators  are  sponsor- 
ing variotis  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
posals. Thus,  unless  some  of  the  Nation's 
health  problems  vanish  overnight.  I  think 
we  can  expect  a  new  law  in  the  books  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

Second,  the  crucial  issue  facing  business, 
and  the  National  Chamber,  is  what  type  of 
legislation  will  be  passed  by  Congress.  Will 
It  Involve  a  complete,  federal  takeover  of 
health — a  government  run  Insurance  pro- 
gram? Or,  will  Congress  build  upon  our  exist- 
ing systems — using  private  health  Insurance 
In  the  main — with  government  assistance 
where  needed? 

As  the  Chamber  reviewed  the  various  pro- 
posals we  found  them  unsatisfactory  for 
various  reasons.  Let  me  mention  a  couple 
of  them. 

Each  would  mandate  a  comprehensive 
health  Instirance  benefit  "package"  which 
would  represent  additional  areas  of  coverage 
for  medium  size  and  small  businesses  and 
would  increase  costs.  Many  of  these  plans, 
for  example,  propose  such  things  as  dental 
benefits  and  vision  care  which  are  not 
presently  paid  for  under  many  group  plans. 

Because  these  plans  contain  unreasonable 
requirements  on  benefits,  they  would  be  very 
costly  to  finance.  For  example,  the  cost  of  the 


Administration's  tentative  proposals  and  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  health  Insurance 
Industry  Is  estimated  at  more  than  $450  per 
employee  a  year. 

The  penalty  provisions  of  these  proposals 
are  unsatisfactory;  most  recommended  tax 
penalities — the  loss  of  business  expense  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  premiums — as 
a  way  of  prodding  employers  to  take  affirma- 
tive action.  We  think  a  tax  penalty  repre- 
sents poor  public  policy  because  It  would  ap- 
ply only  to  those  employers  with  health  In- 
surance coverage  for  their  employees,  not  to 
those  without  coverage. 

The  final  factor  shaping  the  Chamber's 
thinking  Involves  the  need  for  leadership. 
The  business  commimlty  has  been  criticized 
frequently,  and  unfortunately  with  some 
Justification,  for  being  against  forward  look- 
ing social  legislation.  If  some  national  health 
Insurance  legislation  Is  inevitable,  and  we 
think  It  is,  thea  the  National  Chamber 
should  take  the  lead  and  support  reasonable 
and  realistic  legislation. 

"Reasonable"  and  "realistic"  are  the  key- 
stones of  the  Chamber's  recommendations 
and  draft  bill.  Let  me  review  briefly  the 
Chamber's  recommendations  on  national 
health  Insurance  legislation. 

We  are  proposing  a  two-part  program.  Part 
I  would  require  all^employers  to  make  avail- 
able a  minimum  health  benefit  package  to 
their  employees.  Part  II  would  provide  com- 
parable protection  to  low-income  persons  as 
a  replacement  for  the  Federal/State  Medic- 
aid program. 

With  respect  to  benefits,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  plan  that  provides  protection 
against  a  wide  range  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  expenses.  The  "package"  would  pro- 
vide protection  in  12  areas  including  pay- 
ment for  hospital  care,  surgery,  medical 
treatment  by  a  physician,  x-ray  and  lab- 
oratory services,  drugs  and  medicines,  ma- 
ternity care  and  very  costly  illnesses,  the 
so-called  medical  catastrophy. 

Our  plan  calls  for  both  deductibles  and 
coinsurance.  There  Is  a  $100  calendar  year 
deductible  for  an  Individual,  with  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $200  a  family.  Also,  the 
enroUee  would  pay  26  percent  coinsurance 
for  all  covered  services  in  the  package  up 
to  a  maximum  personal  expenditure  of 
$2,500  a  year. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  first  dollar 
coverage  is  prevalent  throughout  Industry — 
particularly  negotiated  plans.  However,  with- 
out these  deductibles  and  coinsurance  provi- 
sions, it  would  be  Impossible  to  cover  such  a 
broad  range  of  services  at  a  reasonable  price. 
We  would  either  have  to  shrink  the  benefit 
package  considerably  or  Jack  up  the  premium 
cost  to  unrealistic  levels. 

An  extremely  Imjxsrtant  provision  and 
one  which  Is  unique  to  our  proposal  Involves 
what  we  caU  "benefit  equivalence."  Many 
firms  currently  provide  their  employees  with 
a  health  Insurance  package  which  costs  more 
per  month  per  employee  than  the  proposal 
which  we  are  recommending,  but  the  plan 
may  not  be  as  comprehensive. 

We  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  require 
such  employers  to  change  their  group  plans 
to  refiect  every  single  benefit  In  the  pack- 
age. We  do.  however,  believe  that  employers 
should  be  required  to  offer  a  plan  which  Is 
equivalent  In  value,  on  an  aot  jarlally  deter- 
mined basis,  to  the  recommended  proposal. 
This  means  that  claim  costs.  Including  ad- 
ministrative expense,  of  an  employer's  plan, 
should  be  equal  to  the  recommended  plan. 

An  Insurance  pool  would  be  established  to 
provide  coverage  for  the  self-employed  and 
small  employers  to  make  the  economies  of 
mass  purchasing  available  to  them.  A  second 
pool  would  provide  coverage  for  low-income 
Individuals  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
premliuns  for  the  poor  and  near  poor  from 
general  revenues. 

You  wlU  recaU  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
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that  there  would  have  to  be  some  type  of 
penalty  to  handle  situations  \  rhere  an  em- 
ployer falla  to  provide  a  standa^lzed  heaith 
Insurance  package.  We  doubt  tiiat  there  will 
be  many  such  cases,  but  in  f>i06e  few  In- 
stances we  think  the  emplo^  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  the  pbn  avaUable 
through  the  process  of  admlr^tratlve  and 
Judicial  relief.  If  an  employer  willfully  and 
knowingly  falls  to  comply,  he  would  be  liable 
for  an  amount  equal  to  twlcA  the  tt^lr^l^^^ 
heaith  Insurance  premium  costs,  plus  he 
would  be  required  to  relmbiirse  the  em- 
ployees for  any  "out-of-pocket'Thospltal  and 
medical  expenses.  We  believe  jthls  type  of 
penalty  is  the  least  objectionable  way  to 
secure  compliance  with  mandaqed  minimum 
standards. 

Now  let's  consider  the  mabtee  of  cost  con- 
tainment. While  the  deductible  and  coinsur- 
ance provisions  may  serve  to  jprevent  un- 
necessary utUlzatlon.  we  also  thfjok  there  are 
several  other  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
curb  spiralling  health  care  costj. 

P^rst,  all  hoespltal  and  medlciil  care  serv- 
ices should  bt  3ubject  to  peer  aqd  utilization 
review,  claims  review  and  audit.  This  should 
be  carried  out  by  physicians  to  Insure  that 
only  medically  necessary  servltes  are  pro- 
vided to  both  Inpatients  and  outS>atlents. 

The  business  community  Is  »ware  of  the 
many  concerns  your  profession  bas  with  the 
new  peer  and  utilization  review  program — 
Professional  Standards  Revle^  Organiza- 
tions— or,  as  It  is  better  known.  PSRO.  Busi- 
ness also  has  Its  concerns  with  tjhls  program, 
but  they  are  of  a  different  naOure.  For  ex- 
ample, some  employers  view  It  a4  an  example 
of  the  "fox  guarding  the  hen  bouse"  with 
the  fox  being  analogous  to  the  pbyslclan  and 
the  hen  depleting  those  who  piay  the  bills. 
Not  all  busineasmen,  however,  agree  with 
this  position  but  most  agree  th$t  PSRO  ac- 
tivities should  be  closely  monitored  by  pub- 
lic and  private  payors  to  assune  that  It  is 
effective  and  to  avoid  what  aotalt  might  call 
a  "whitewash".  T 

Although  we  have  many  coBcems  with 
PSBO.  we  believe  Its  underlying  concept  of 
peer  and  utilization  review  is  ^ere  to  stay. 
Consequently,  we  urge  medicine  to  "seize  the 
chaUenge"  and  provide  aggressKe  and  posi- 
tive leadership  in  planning  and  Implement- 
ing this  program.  It  Is  our  beUef  that  med- 
icine cannot  afford  to  let  tljls  program 
"wither  on  the  vine" — let's  make  it  work! 
Second,  It  is  our  recommendation  that 
hospitals  and  either  insUtutlonW  providers 
be  relmbxirsed  on  the  basis  of  prospective 
budgets  with  payments  based  on  agreed  rates 
for  fixed  periods  of  time.  This  should  prove 
superior  to  our  present  "cost  pHis"  method 
of  paying  for  hospital  services. 

Third,  the  process  of  local  health  planning 
needs  to  be  strengthened  to  avtid  duplica- 
tion of  faculties  and  provision  *f  unneces- 
sary services.  What  we  propose  ^ere  Is  sim- 
ple— dont  pay  the  hospital  or  other  health 
care  Institution  for  the  costs  of  ailded  facul- 
ties and  services  unless  these  caoital  expen- 
ditures have  been  approved  by  a  local  health 
planning  agency.  ] 

Finally,  let's  turn  to  the  mattei'  of  financ- 
ing. The  Chamber  recommends  tttat  any  na- 
tional program  should  be  financed  from  both 
private  and  public  sources.  Employers,  em- 
ployees and  the  self-employed  Ihould  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  mandate^  program 
through  health  Instirance  premliims.  Where 
an  employer-employee  relationship  exists,  we 
feel  strongly  that  the  emplover  fehould  not 
be  required  to  pay  more  than  50  i  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  coverage.  What  thje  employer 
does  voluntarily  is,  of  course,  hlsl  own  busi- 
ness. The  program  for  the  poor  I  and  near- 


In  the  next  few  weeks.  We  are  not  so  naive 
as  to  think  that  our  blU  or  any  other  bill 
for  that  matter,  will  be  enacted  by  Congress 
without  change.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  a  national  health 
insurance  bUl  which  can  be  supported  by 
the  entire  business  community  will  serve  to 
apprise  Congress  of  the  Interests  of  business 
and  our  desire  to  participate  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  national  health  program. 

As  I  stated  earUer.  I  hope  this  presenta- 
tion will  be  the  beginning  of  a  continuing 
dialogue  between  the  National  Chamber  and 
the  American  Medical  Association.  I  believe 
that  there  is  much  that  we  can  do  together 
in  the  health  care  area. 

Although  our  approach  to  the  health  care 
problems  Is  not  identical  with  yours,  there 
are  many  similarities.  For  example,  we  both 
agree  that  any  change  should  buUd  upon 
our  existing  system,  using  private  enter- 
prise wherever  possible.  This  position  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  Kennedy  approach, 
which  would  throw  the  "baby  out  with  the 
bath  water"  and  build  a  new  all  encompass- 
ing Federal  system.  We  reject  this  approach 
because  It  would  Impose  an  unconscionable 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people  and  place 
our  health  care  systems  In  an  untenable 
position  from  which  they  may  never  recover. 

To  defeat  such  a  proposal  one  must  have 
an  alternative.  I  believe  that  the  similari- 
ties In  our  two  proposals  are  of  adequate 
sufficiency  to  allow  us  to  say  that  we,  the 
National  Chamber  and  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  do  have  proposals  which  are 
far  superior  to  that  of  organized  labor.  Be- 
cause of  this  "mutuality  of  Interest"  in 
achieving  a  "reasonable"  and  "realistic" 
health  care  system,  I  echo  the  earlier  speaker 
and  say  "we  gotta  get  together!" 
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and  Congressional  sponsors  firmed  up  with 


groups — 


poor— essentUUy       non-working       j,- "-»'-- 
should  be  financed  from  the  geieral  funds 
of  the  Treasury. 
The  Chamber  hopes  to  have  a 


draft  bill 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress is  now  considering,  again,  its  mas- 
sive military  assistance  program  for 
Soutli  Vietnam — a  program  which  would 
continue  to  maintain  what  one  high  U.S. 
official  was  reported  as  calling  the  "client 
relationship"  between  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Saigon  military  apparatus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  not 
only  arming  and  equiping  that  apparatus 
but  also  by  paying  for  most  of  South 
Vietnam's  budget  and  artificially  main- 
taining its  levels  of  consimiption.  the 
United  States  still  refuses  to  allow  the 
Saigon  government  to  stand  or  fall  on 
the  strength  of  its  support  among  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves. 

The  Thieu  govenmient  remains  essen- 
tially a  creation  of  American  military 
intervention  in  Vietnam.  For  it  is  kept 
in  power  by  a  military  and  a  paramili- 
tary control  apparatus  which  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  never  desired  and 
would  have  been  imwiUing  to  finance 
themselves. 

The  army  lives  off  foreign  aid  rather 
than  relying  on  the  support  of  its  own 
people,  and  any  attempt  to  reorient  it 
economically,  socially,  and  politically 
away  from  the  present  style  of  organiza- 
tion would  almost  certainly  end  in  disas- 
ter. Moreover,  for  Thieu  to  demobilize 
most  of  his  1.1  million  man  army  would 
mean  relinquishing  a  convenient  means 
of  political  control  over  them. 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  Issues  of 
Thoi  Bao  Qa,  a  publication  which  deals 
with  many  issues  which  are  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 


have  dealt  with  the  issue  of  U.S.  aid  to 
the  Saigon  Government.  The  reports  offer 
an  excellent  insight  into  this  pressing 
question.  I  believe  that  information  pro- 
vided therein  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone  interested  in  the 
question  to  learn  more  of  the  effects  of 
the  U.S.  aid  program  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  two  Thoi  Bao  Ga  reports  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  Thol-Bao  Ga,  March,  1974] 
Begging  for  Am 

Pew  countries  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  had'a  supra-mlnlsterlal  agency  with  the 
name  "Committee  to  Beg  for  Aid"  or  'Com- 
nuttee  to  Pray  for  Aid,"  the  literal  trans- 
latlons  of  Saigon's  latest  inventions,  the  "Uy 
Ban  Cau  Vien."  To  sit  on  thte  committee  you 
must  be  either  a  three-star  general,  a  Cab- 
inet member  with  Washington  connections 
or  a  former  ambassador  to  the  United  States 
You  would  have  to  be  one  of  Salgons  top 
"American  experts." 

Dai  Dan  Toe,  a  Saigon  daUy,  reported  on 
February  11.  1974,  that  Nguyen  Tien  Hung 
Saigon's  new  High  Commissioner  of  Planning 
and  one  of  Thleu's  most  trusted  advisers,  be- 
cause of  his  access  to  the  Waahington  Post 
and  to  some  American  Congressmen  through 
his  Ajnerican  wife,  had  been  sent  two  days 
earlier  on  a  highly  urgent  mission  "to  seek 
every  means  possible  to  beg  (itn)  for  more 
aid  money  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam."  The 
same  paper  reported  on  March  6,  1974,  that 
Saigon  sent  an  officially  designated  "ald- 
beggUig  delegation"  (phai  doan  cau  vien) 
composed  of  Deputy  Premier  Tran  Van  Don,  a 
retired  three-star  general,  roving  Ambassador 
Bui  Diem,  former  ambassador  to  Washington 
former  Economics  Minister  Pham  Kim  Ngoc' 
among  others,  to  Japan,  Western  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  as  of  this  month 
nearly  half  of  Saigon's  cabinet  and  a  large 
number  of  its  "American  experts"  are  in  the 
United  States  generously  spending  American 
and  Vietnamese  taxpayers"  money  to  wine, 
dine,  and  womanize  supporters  and  potential 
supporters  of  Increased  American  aid  to  the 
Thieu  regime.  A  deputy  in  the  Saigon  Lower 
House,  Mrs.  Kleu  Mong  Thu,  disclosed  in  a 
highly  censored  article  in  the  March  19,  1974 
issue  of  Dai  Dan  Toe  that  the  Thieu  regime 
spent  1.2  bUlion  plasters  ^ver  $2  mUllon)  on 
its  aid-seeking  delegation. 

WHT    DOES   THIEU    SCRAMBLE   FOR    Am? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
emphasis  on,  and  desperate  scrambling  for 
U.S.  aid?  The  Thieu  regime  and  its  American 
supporters  argue  that  it  is  because  of  "infla- 
tion and  price  increases"  (New  York  Times 
March  19,  1974)  and  a  North  Vietnamese 
buUd-up  in  South  Vietnam  for  a  new  of- 
fensive (New  York  Times,  March  4,  1974). 
The  March  4  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  "Pentagon  sources"  as  saying  that : 

"The  strength  of  these  forces  (North  Viet- 
namese) in  the  South  is  new  at  more  than 
185,000  men,  compared  with  140,000  at  the 
time  of  the  cease-fire  on  January  28,  1973. 

".  .  .  North  Vietnamese  armored  strength 
in  the  South  is  estimated  at  between  600 
and  700  tanks,  most  of  them  Soviet  T-64'8 
and  about  200  armored  cars." 

WhUe  neither  the  Thieu  regime  nor  its 
American  supporters  have  provided  any  doc- 
umentation for  their  allegations  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  buUd-up.  there  orchestrated  ef- 
fort in  getting  publicity  for  their  unfounded 
charges  Is  weU  timed  with  debates  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  the  question  of  aid  to  the  Thieu 
regime.  But  whUe  some  American  reporters 
and  politicians  take  Thleu's  stories  imcrlt- 
IcaUy,   most   knowledgeable   Americans   and 
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Vietnamese  no  matter  what  their  political 
bent,  usually  disregard  or  discredit  such 
adumbrations — and  for  good  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample. Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff.  whUe  trying  to 
push  for  more  mUltary  and  economic  aid  to 
Saigon  before  the  Congress,  stressed  that  in 
"his  view  Hanoi  continues  to  try  for  political 
gains  In  the  south  rather  than  any  new  ma- 
jor offensive"  (Washington  Post,  March  19, 
1974).  Even  Ambassador  Graham  A.  Martin, 
whose  gung-ho  support  for  the  Thieu  re- 
gime elicited  a  Washington  Post  editorial  on 
March  14,  1974,*  has  had  to  admit  that  Hanoi 
has  shelved  any  plans  for  a  major  offensive 
In  the  south  (Washington  Post,  March  15, 
1974).  According  to  the  same  Issue  of  the 
Post,  Ambassador  Martin  Is  raving  mad  at 
critics  of  Increased  military  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Thieu  regime  not  because  of  a  pos- 
sible offensive  by  the  other  side  but  because 
of  fear  that  Saigon  wUl  not  be  given  enough 
money  for  an  "economic  takeoff."  A  Vietna- 
mese view  of  Thleu's  charges  Is  summarized 
in  an  article  published  in  the  January  15, 
1974  Issue  of  Nguoi  Viet,  a  publication  of  a 
group  of  Saigon  deputies  and  senators.  Cath- 
olic priests,  and  other  leaders  in  South  Viet- 
nam: 

"In  the  past  few  months  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  incessantly 
charged  North  Vietnam  with  infiltrating  a 
large  number  of  men  and  weapons  into  the 
South.  President  Thieu,  in  a  speech  reeking 
with  the  smeU  of  war  which  he  delivered  in 
Can  Tho  on  January  4,  1974,  estimated  that 
North  Vietnam  now  has  400,000  soldiers  from 
It  regular  forces,  600  tanks  and  600  SAM 
mlasUes  in  the  South.  This  estimate  must  be 
an  Intentional  exaggeration  both  in  order  to 
get  the  Americans  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Vietnam  problem  and  in  order  to  rationalize 
President  Thleu's  own  hard  line.  The  above 
estimate  should  logicaUy  have  had  a  dis- 
astrous Impact  in  that  it  shoiild  have  scared 
people  who  are  anti-Communist  in  the  South 
out  of  their  wits.  This  is  because  during  the 
general  offensives  in  the  spring  of  1972,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  American  estimate. 
North  Vietnam  had  only  170,000  men  and  200 
tanks.  And  yet  while  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  were  supported  by  the 
Americans,  they  had  to  make  one  hasty  "tac- 
tical withdrawal"  after  another!  Now  with 
400,000  troops  and  600  tanks,  wliat  hope  Is 
there  (for  Saigon's  forces]  of  doing  any 
fighting  at  aU  when  it  la  not  being  supported 
by  Americtm  forces  anymore?  The  reason 
why  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  have  not  panicked  yet  after  hear- 
ing President  Thieu  disclose  the  above  sta- 
tistics is  because  nolxxly  believes  that  the 
above  Lnflltratlon  ever  ha{^>ened." 

THIEU  FEABS  THE  PBO 

In  fact,  General  Thieu  himself  during 
moments  of  sober  analysis  hae  always  dis- 
counted any  military  offensive  by  either  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government 
(PRO)  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam (DRV).  Rather,  what  Thieu  has  been 
nxoet  afraid  of  is  that  the  Paris  agreements 
should  be  strictly  Implemented  to  allow  the 
PRO  a  chance  to  compete  polltlcaUy  and  eco- 
nomically with  his  regime. 

This  feeling  was  summarized  succinctly  by 
Thieu  himself  last  svunmer  in  an  ofllclal  in- 
terview given  to  the  official  organ  of  his 
newly-formed  Democratic  Party.  PoUowlng 
Is  an  excerpt  of  the  interview  from  the  Eng- 
llah  translation  in  the  July  16,  1973  Issue  of 
Viet  Nam  Report,  a  publication  of  the  Viet- 
nam CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"The  Viet  Cong  are  presently  trying  to  turn 
areas  under  their  control  Into  a  state  en- 


•"We  apparently  have  here  a  classic  case 
rtudy  of  how  an  ambassador  loses  Influence 
with  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited." 


dowed  with  a  government,  which  they  coxUd 
claim  to  be  the  second  such  institution  in 
the  South.  They  probably  also  hope  that 
when  this  government  has  achieved  a  degree 
of  international  recognition,  international 
opinion  will  force  the  two  administrations 
to  merge  into  a  coalition  government.  If  that 
were  to  happen,  they  would  only  agree  to  a 
pinkish  government  of  coalition,  which  then 
wUl  try  to  enter  negoUation  with  Hanoi 
easUy. 

"It  can,  thus,  be  stated  that  the  Viet  Cong 
are  doing  their  best  to  work  in  the  direction 
of  the  formation  of  a  coalition  government. 
To  seek  fulflUment  of  this  objective,  they  will 
resort  to  political  agitation  or  mlUtary  pres- 
sure or  to  a  campaign  combining  the  two." 
This  Is  how  I  see  things  in  the  coming  years. 
The  Communists  wiU  He  low  for  a  time  while 
trying  to  subvert  us  from  within  and  sabo- 
tage our  economic  potential.  If  they  should 
achieve  a  sltviatlon  of  great  poUtlcal  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  for  us,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  coup  d'etat  probably  staged  by  a  group  of 
mUltary  commanders  bought  off  by  them. 
From  this  coup  will  emerge  a  pro-Communist 
administration  which  will  seek  to  coalesce 
with  the  Viet  Cong  in  a  imique  government 
for  the  South.  The  latter  wUl  then  enter  ne- 
gotiation with  Hanoi  as  I  said  earlier. 

In  other  words.  President  Thieu  is  saying 
that  if  the  PRO  were  allowed  to  administer 
the  areas  under  its  control  as  specified  by 
the  Paris  agreements,  then  they  wUl  not  only 
become  so  popular  as  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
international  recognition  that  "International 
opinion  will  force  the  two  administrations  to 
merge  into  a  coalition  government,"  but  they 
will  also  win  such  tremendous  support  from 
the  ranks  of  Thleu's  own  military  com- 
manders that  the  latter  might  stage  a  coup 
d'etat  against  the  unpopular  Thieu  regime 
to  "seek  to  coalesce  with  the  Viet  Cong  in  a 
unique  government  for  the  South."  For  this 
reason.  General  Thieu  stated  In  the  same 
interview  that  "In  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
do  our  best  so  that  the  NLP  cannot  build  it- 
self into  a  state,  a  second  state  within  the 
South."  To  this  end,  the  Thieu  regime  has 
carried  out  indiscriminate  bombing  and 
shelling  of  the  areas  under  PRO  control  since 
after  the  cease-fire  was  supposed  to  have  gone 
into  effect  over  a  year  ago. 

THIEU'S    UIUTART    ATTACKS    ON    PEG    AREAS 

The  degree  of  shelling,  bombing,  strafing, 
and  so  on,  is  Indicated  by  the  amount  of 
military  supplies  given  to  the  Thieu  regime 
on  a  one-to-one  replacement  basis.  Accord- 
ing to  Pentagon  records  cited  in  the  Febru- 
ary 16,  1974  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
during  the  first  8  months  after  the  cease-fire, 
the  United  States  gave  Saigon  86,000  bombs, 
180,000  tons  of  artillery  shells,  grenades,  and 
small  arms  ammumtion,  and  112,000  ground- 
to-air  mlssUes,  among  other  mUltary  hard- 
ware. The  same  report  also  quotes  Penta- 
gon officials  as  having  expressed  "concern 
that  Saigon  vras  wasting  artlUery  shells  by 
firtng  blindly  into  free  zones  because  they 
knew  fxUl  well  they  would  get  aU  the  re- 
placement supplies  from  the  United  States." 
It  should  be  noted  here  that  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Paris  agreements,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  "free  zones"  to  South  Viet- 
nam where  you  can  fire  blindly  at  any  time 
you  want.  The  Accords  clearly  specify  only 
two  zones  of  control  in  South  Vietnam,  one 
under  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  under  the  control  of  the 
Thieu  regime.  Nevertheless,  in  mid-February 
of  this  year,  the  New  York  Times  Saigon  bu- 
reau chief,  James  Markham,  toured  PRG 
areas  and  foxmd  random  shelling  of  clvUlan 
areas  everywhere  he  vront  (New  York  Times, 
February  18  and  19,  1974) . 

General  Thieu  hopes  to  achieve  at  least 
three  things  with  his  mUltary  attacks  on 
PRG-controUed  areas:  1.)  to  destroy  the 
socio-econonUc  fabric  of  these  areas;  2.)  to 
force  PRG  cadres  and  soldiers  away  from 
their  social  political  and  economic  tasks  (i.e.. 


reconstruction  activities)  and  force  them 
to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  own  terri- 
tory; and  3.)  to  make  the  areas  under  PRG 
control  both  insecure  and  unattractive  so 
that  the  population  under  Thleu's  control 
wUl  not  want,  or  dare  to,  go  back  to  their 
native  vUlages.  In  short.  General  Thieu  has 
been  trying  to  sabotage  the  poUtlcal  and 
economic  potential  of  the  other  side,  some- 
thing which  he  accused  them  of  doing  in 
the  quote  cited  earlier,  although  he  never 
explained  how  the  other  side  would  do  it  ex- 
cept by  "trying  to  turn  areas  under  their 
control  into  a  state  endowed  with  a  govern- 
ment." It  Is  thus  evident  that,  given  Thleu's 
basic  policy  as  stated  above,  the  more  mUl- 
tary and  economic  aid  the  United  States 
gives  his  regime,  the  more  encouragement 
there  Is  for  him  to  increase  his  attacks  on 
PRG-controUed  areas. 

Later  on  in  this  article  we  will  show  the 
boomerang  effects  of  Thleu's  mUltary  attacks 
on  PRG  territories  on  hU  regime.  At  this 
point  it  shoiUd  be  noted  that  Thieu  has  used 
other  means  to  sabotage  the  PRG's  efforts  at 
reconstruction. 

THIETT'S   SABOTAGE    OF   PBG    RECONSTRUCTION 

One  such  policy  of  Thleu's  is  "economic 
blockade."  We  discussed  several  aspects  of 
this  policy  in  some  detaU  in  past  issues  of 
this  newsletter — the  so-caUed  "rice-war" 
which  includes  the  forced  sale  of  rice  to  the 
Thieu  regime:  the  prohibition  of  the  trans- 
port of  rice  from  one  location  to  another  even 
within  the  same  vUlage,  the  mUling  of  rice 
in  the  viUages,  and  the  storage  of  rice  in 
homes;  and  the  outright  confiscation  of  peas- 
ants' rice  whether  the  amount  in  the  home 
is  found  to  be  In  excess  of  the  authorized 
level  or  not.  In  the  past  Issues  of  our  news- 
letter, we  also  documented  in  some  detaU 
the  widespread  hunger,  and  in  many  cases 
outright  starvation,  in  the  rural  areas  as  the 
result  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Thieu 
regime.  In  order  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  peasants  to  mill  rice  in  their  vUlages 
(which  are  considered  difficult  to  control  by 
the  Thieu  regime),  Thleu's  local  authorities 
in  the  16  southwestern  provinces  destroyed 
all  the  axles  (true)  of  the  peasants'  rlce- 
miUs.  This  was  reported  in  the  January  30, 
1974  issue  of  Dien  Tin,  a  Saigon  dally,  by 
Deputy  Doan  Van  Luong  of  the  Saigon  Lower 
House  after  extensive  trips  throughout  these 
provinces.  The  deputy  also  testified  that  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  so' angry 
and  aggravated  that  many  of  them  have 
stopped  working  in  the  fields,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  increasingly  critical  short- 
age of  rice.  The  antagonism  between  the 
people  and  the  official:,,  the  deputy  said,  be- 
came all  the  more  serious. 

FOOD   SUPPLIES   A   PROBLEM 

The  mUltary  attacks  on  PRG  areas  and 
the  "economic  blockade."  among  other 
things,  have  created  a  sharp  decrease  in 
food  production.  According  to  the  January 
13,  1974  Dien  Tin,  statistics  provided  by 
Saigon's  Office  of  National  Development 
(Quy  Phat  Trien)  show  that  agricultural 
production  has  decreased  by  an  average  of 
20%  in  the  last  3  months  of  1973  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  months.  This  fig^ure, 
of  course,  refers  only  to  the  areas  under  the 
control  of  the  Thieu  regime.  Consequently, 
despite  the  intense  drive  by  Saigon's  mili- 
tary and  clvU  machines  to  seize  rice  from 
the  Mekong  delta,  rice  deUverles  to  Saigon 
decreased  drastically  during  the  later  months 
of  1973.  According  to  the  October-December, 
1973  issue  of  Vietnam  Economic  Data,  a  pub- 
lication of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Delta  rice  deliveries  to  Saigon 
decreased  from  an  average  of  57,000  metric 
tons  for  the  period  from  August  to  October, 
1973,  to  only  32,000  metric  tons  for  the  last 
two  months  of  that  year.  Paced  with  this 
situation,  AgrlciUtural  Minister  Ton  That 
Trlnh  announced  that  although  he  person- 
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ally  thought  that  the  Impormtlon  of  rtc© 
from  the  United  States  should  stop,  In  1974, 
Saigon  was  importing  350,000  tions  of  Amer- 
ican rice  at  (TOO  per  ton,  or  4I),000  plasters 
per  100  kllograma  (Dien  Tin]  February  7, 
1074).  Ton  That  Trlnb  also  announced  at 
the  same  press  conference,  liowever,  that 
Saigon  was  exporting  rice  simultaneous  with 
Its  Import  of  rice  from  the  united  States 
In  order  to  get  much  needed  foreign  ex- 
change. Trlnh  said  that  during  the  Initial 
phase,  50,000  metric  tons  of  Vlrtnamese  rice 
will  be  exported  at  a  price  of  %abO  per  metric 
ton.  Why  expert  Vietnamese  rl<e  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  the  Imported  American 
rice,  one  may  ask,  especially  w>en  the  Gen- 
eral Office  of  Foodstuffs  iTov^  Cuoc  Thuc 
Pham)  Itself  Is  reported  In  thte  February  7 
Issue  of  Dien  Tin  as  having  said  that  Viet- 
namese rice  Is  much  better  Duality  than 
American  rice?  | 

The  answer  given  by  the  D*partment  of 
Agrlciilture.  and  cited  In  the  ^ime  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin,  is  that  imported  American  rice 
Is  supposed  to  be  for  military  men  and  gov- 
ernment employees  and  is  tnerefore  sub- 
sidized by  "the  government."  jThls  answer 
seemed  so  ridiculous  to  so  many  Vietnamese 
that  a  Saigon  columnist,  Vuotg  Huu  Bot, 
In  an  exasperated  mood,  ventured  his  own 
explanation  in  the  PebniAry  lb,  1974  Issue 
of  Dai  Dan  Toe.  He  said  that  slace  American 
rice  Is  long-grained.  It  must  add  to  the 
sexual  potency  of  male  rlce-eat#rs  and  make 
their  sex  organs  longer!  But  hdlculous  as 
the  above  official  explanation;  may  seem, 
Saigon  Is  being  most  truthfuli  here.  If  wo 
think  of  "the  goverament"  as  Washington, 
as  Saigon  is  In  the  habit  of  thinking,  then 
everything  becomes  quite  cleir.  The  Im- 
ported rice  is  Indeed  subsided,  not  by 
Saigon  but  by  Washington,  thrfcugh  the  so- 
called  Food  for  Peace  Progranl.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  program,  supplies  to  Saigon 
can  be  resold  within  the  country  and  the 
money  used  for  military  and  other  purposes. 
But  goods  Imported  into  South  Vietnam 
under  the  program  cannot  bel  exported  to 
other  countries.  Violation  of  th*  term  could 
mean  either  heavy  fines  or  cancellation  of 
the  program,  especially  If  foun^  out  by  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Since  Saigon  Is  Inlcrltlcal  need 
of  foreign  exchange,  especially  ^or  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  the  wealtH  of  Saigon's 
officials  abroac.  It  Is  only  qatural  that 
Saigon  should  want  to  export  whatever  It 
can  get.  And  it  is  precisely  beoause  of  this 
that  most  South  Vietnamese  ar«  greatly  an- 
gered, especially  when  most  qf  them  are 
hungry  because  of  the  critical  food  short- 
ages. To  Illustrate  this  point,  iwe  will  cite 
a  few  typical  comments  fromi  the  Saigon 
press: 

In  the  February  1,  1974  Issuel  of  Dal  Dan 
Toe,  a  reporter  wrote: 

"In  the  areas  of  Ky  Trong  an^  Ky  Phu  In 
Quang  Tin  province  where  I  travelled,  many 
families  have  to  eat  leaves  plckfed  from  the 
forest  in  order  to  survive.  In  the  areas  of 
Thu  Lo  and  An  Cuong  in  Quan|  Nam  prov- 
ince, in  the  resettlement  areas  Jf  Dong  Tac, 
In  the  villages  of  Hoa  Thanh,  Hoa  Thlnhi 
Hoa  My,  and  so  on,  the  Inhabitants  have  to 
eat  the  bark  and  the  tops  of  the  tnanolc  trees 
In  order  to  survive.  What  Is  ^ore  heart- 
rending Is  the  fact  that  many  pregnant 
women  have  to  eat  roots  of  bfcnana  trees 
In  order  to  save  what  little  rice  they  have 
for  their  young  chUdren.  This  same  sltua- 
tlon  confronts  many  families  ln|  the  district 
of  Due  Due  in  Quang  Nam  pro^nce.  Many 
famUles  have  had  to  go  for  thrive  days  with 
whatever  greens  that  are  stUl  tleft  on  the 
ground.  .  ."  '^ 

On  February  19,  1974.  Dien  Tin  reported 
that  in  the  hamlet  of  Ma  Vol  in  Phu  Ten 
province,  two  or  three  persons  dljd  every  day 
because  they  had  to  eat  snakesj  centipedes, 
leaves,  or  banana  roots.  According  to  the  re- 
port, doctors  at  the  Phu  Yen  He*lth  Depart- 


ment confirmed  the  fact  that  many  people 
died  because  "in  their  hunger  they  had  eaten 
In  a  mlxed-up  |hon  tap]  manner  and  had 
often  been  poisoned  as  a  resxilt."  In  other 
words,  while  conceding  that  many  people 
had  died,  Saigon's  health  officials  were  trying 
to  put  the  blame  on  the  people  for  not  know- 
ing how  to  eat  properly  and  not  on  outright 
starvation.  In  any  case,  the  report  says  that 
the  majority  of  the  village  population  had 
left  for  fear  of  more  widespread  starvation. 
In  Its  February  24,  1974  Issue,  Dal  Dan 
Toe  reported  that  Deputy  Nguyen  Ngoc 
Nghla  of  the  Salgcn  Lower  House  said  that 
In  the  rural  areas  of  Thua  Tbien  province, 
not  a  grain  of  rice  was  to  be  found  anywhere. 
In  the  capital  city  of  Hue,  each  person  could 
still  buy  2.6  kilograms  of  rice  a  month,  how- 
ever. The  same  paper  reported  in  Its  March 
6,  1974  issue  that  Deputy  Tran  Ngoc  Olao 
also  warned  of  the  extremely  orltloal  Cbort- 
age  of  food  In  Thua  Thlen  province.  The 
deputy  reported  that  In  the  vUlage  of  Phu 
Dien,  Phu  Vang  district,  the  9.000  inhabi- 
tants have  had  to  go  down  to  the  sea  to 
find  seaweed  for  their  dally  meals,  that  it  is 
the  only  edible  thing  that  could  be  found 
anywhere.  The  deputy  said  that  anybody 
who  came  and  witnessed  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  could 
not  hold  back  his  or  her  tears.  The  situation 
was  so  bad  that  140  families  had  signed  up 
to  be  resettled  in  Blnh  Tuy  province,  the 
first  time  any  of  the  families  there  wanted 
to  leave  their  native  village.  The  deputy 
complained  that  the  government  had  not 
done  anything  to  help  ease  the  harsh  condi- 
tions the  people  there  have  had  to  face. 

THIEU    SATS   TKEK£    IS    ENOUGH    RICE — BUT   THE 
PXOPLI  CONTINUK  TO   STABVZ I 

When  asked  about  the  wisdom  of  exporting 
rice,  especially  at  such  a  low  price.  In  the  face 
of  undeniable  reports  of  the  hunger  situation 
In  the  country,  Thleu's  Agricultural  Minister 
gave  out  a  statistic  to  show  that  South  Viet- 
nam produced  more  than  enough  rice  for  the 
whole  population  during  1973  and  1974.  Thleu 
himself  stated  that  the  lack  of  rice  had  been 
caused  by  a  "Communist  economic  offensive" 
and  the  Mafia.  Their  Incredible  ttiles  embar- 
rassed even  some  of  their  own  supporters.  On 
February  7,  1974,  Chinh  Luan,  long  a  pro- 
Saigon  and  pro-UB.  daily,  cited  official  state- 
ments by  the  Thleu  regime  extensively  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "It  could  not 
possibly  be  the  case  that  the  present  rice 
shortage  has  been  caused  by  the  loss  of  rice 
to  the  Commionlsts  either  through  robbery  or 
through  forced  sale  by  them."  On  Febru- 
ary 10,  the  same  newspaper  went  on  to  ana- 
lyze the  Bltiiatlon  in  very  cautious,  but  never- 
theless revealing,  manner: 

"According  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  total  paddy-rice  production  for  the 
1973-1974  season  Is  7.2  million  metric  tons. 
The  total  population  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam is  18  million  persons.  On  the  average 
each  person  consumes  0.6  kilograms  a  day, 
which  means  that  in  the  whole  year  the  total 
consumption  of  rice  would  only  be  3.24  mil- 
lion metric  tons.  There  are  7.2  million  metric 
tons  of  paddy  rice  milled  Into  4.68  million 
metric  tons  of  milled  rice  (computed  accord- 
ing to  the  conversion  rate  of  10  parts  p>addy 
rice  to  6.5  parts  milled  rice.)  This  Is  a  figure 
that  the  government  has  Issued  and  it  must 
therefore  be  correct.  If  It  la  not  correct,  then 
the  government  Is  not  the  government  any- 
more. .  .  .  According  to  the  statistics  there 
Is  Just  too  much  rice,  and  therefore  logically 
this  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  export. 
But  the  reality  dictates  that  one  should  ex- 
port only  If  one  does  not  leave  the  people 
hungry.  There  shotild  be  caution  because 
past  experiences  stUl  biuTi  hot.  Last  year  the 
government  said  that  total  paddy  rice  pro- 
duction was  6.6  million  metric  tons,  or  4J 
million  metric  tons  of  milled  rice.  And  yet 
from  JiUy  to  November,  the  people  were 
dazed  by  the  rice  problem  and  emaciated  by 


himger.  What  accounted  for  this  strange 
situation?  The  President  said  that  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  Communists  and  the  Mafia.  This 
year  the  Communists  seem  to  still  be  around 
and  according  to  government  reports  they 
are  also  himgry  and  because  of  hunger  have 
not  been  able  to  stage  a  second  Tet  Offensive 
(again,  according  to  official  reports).  As  for 
the  Mafia,  are  they  still  around?" 
cmis  IN  cBisis 

Whichever  scapegoat  the  Thleu  regime  may 
want  to  find  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  its 
Incessant  attacks  on  the  countryside,  its 
"economic  blockade,"  and  Its  export  of  rice 
and  other  Vietnamese  foodstuffs,  the  fact  is 
that  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  is  now 
going  through  a  period  of  extreme  economic 
deprivation.  Deputy  Hong  Son  Dong  reported 
In  the  February  17,  1974  issue  of  Dien  Tin 
that  in  recent  days  incidents  of  robbery  and 
theft  have  Increased  dramatically.  He  said 
that  the  situation  has  become  worse  than 
even  during  the  period  of  "open  warfare"  (as 
opposed  to  the  covert  warfare  going  on  at 
the  present  time). 

The  deputy  stated  that  because  robbery  is 
so  widespread,  people  have  become  used  to 
it.  What  is  really  significant  Is  that  most  of 
the  robberies  have  been  committed  by  mili- 
tary men  and  army  deserters.  This  Is  partly 
because  these  men  have  weapons  at  their 
disposal  and  partly  because  the  situation 
that  faces  the  general  pK>pulatlon  affects 
military  men  as  well.  After  all.  when  a  coun- 
try of  18  million  has  a  regular  army  of  l.l 
million  men  (not  to  mention  the  local  forces 
which  number  around  4  million),  every 
soldier  must  have  a  close  relative  or  member 
of  his  immediate  family  who  suffers  from 
the  disastrous  situation  created  by  the  Thleu 
regime.  Here  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
widespread  armed  robbery  by  Saigon's  mili- 
tary men  as  reported  recently  in  some  of 
Saigon's  newspapers: 

In  its  February  7,  1974  edition,  Dien  Tin 
reported  that  two  military  men  wearing  the 
Inslgnlas  of  second  lieutenants,  stabbed  a 
policeman  by  the  name  of  Nguyen  Xuan 
Mlnh  four  times  and  then  disappeared  on 
the  policeman's  Honda  motorcycle.  The  same 
newspaper  also  reported  that  on  February  3, 
four  robbers  dressed  in  army  uniforms  and 
armed  with  guns  and  grenades,  broke  into  a 
house  In  broad  daylight  (around  10:30  AM) 
and  stole  6  million  plasters  worth  of  Jewelry 
and  other  valuables.  In  the  March  20  issue 
of  Dien  Tin,  there  Is  a  report  that  for  weeks 
there  have  been  repeated  armed  robberies  In 
broad  daylight  Ln  the  Xom  Cul  area  of 
Saigon's  8th  District.  The  robbers  stole  from 
anyone,  rich  or  poor.  The  inhabitants,  of  the 
area  repeatedly  asked  for  Intervention  from 
the  authorities  but  so  far  to  no  avail  even 
though  the  area  of  the  robberies  lies  directly 
behind  District  Police  Headquarters.  Presum- 
ably  the  authorities  are  afraid  of  retaliation. 

CRISSS  IN  THK  COUNTRYSIDE 

The  above  are  examples  in  the  urban  areas 
around  Saigon.  The  situation  In  the  country- 
side la  much  worse.  For  example,  the  March 
20,  1974  Issue  of  Dien  Tin  reported  that 
according  to  Deputies  Phan  Thlep,  Le  Dlnh 
Duyen  and  Ly  Truong  Tran  of  the  Saigon 
Lower  House.  In  Quang  Nam  province  scrfdlers 
and  their  officers  stole  crojw.  cattle,  and  other 
foodstuffs  from  the  peasants.  The  latest 
example  of  cattle-rustling  was  the  use  of 
army  OMC  trucks  by  a  group  of  army  officers 
and  men  to  carry  off  86  cows  belonging  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Son  Khuong  village.  The 
report  says  that  the  stealing  of  the  peasants' 
crops  Is  so  serious  that  com  with  only  a  few 
kernels  on  the  cob  is  prematurely  picked  by 
the  soldiers.  The  peasants  pleaded  saying 
that  If  their  crops  were  left  alone  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  they  would  be  able 
to  produce  more  than  enough  food  to  feed 
the  province  of  Quang  Nam. 

In  the  same  issue  there  Is  Information 
about  trucks  transporting  food  through  the 
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province  being  robbed  at  gimpolnt  by  sol- 
diers. In  another  article,  there  is  a  report 
that  in  the  provinces  of  Quang  Nam,  Quang 
Ngal,  and  Quang  Tin,  army  unit  commanders 
divided  the  land  of  the  peasants  among  their 
soldiers.  A  commar.der  In  the  province  of 
Quang  Tin  went  so  far  as  to  put  down  stakes 
on  the  peasants'  paddy.fields  to  divide  the 
land  for  his  subordinates.  The  situation  in 
the  more  prosperous  provinces  of  the  Delta 
with  regards  to  soldiers  robbing  from  the 
peasants  Is  equally  bad,  as  testified  to  by 
Miss  Kim  Hoaiig  In  an  article  published  in 
the  March  21,  1974  Dieii  Tin.  (Please  see  a 
translation  of  this  article  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  newsletter.)  The  result  of  all 
this,  of  course.  Is  ever  decreasing  agricultural 
yields,  which  in  turn  produce  worse  social 
effects. 

Besides  the  problem  of  robbery,  there  have 
been  many  Incidents  of  homicide  as  a  result 
of  the  desperate  economic  situation.  (Please 
see  the  selected  translations  from  the  Saigon 
press.)  Genertil  Thleu  realizes  that  the  pres- 
ent explosive  situation  might  develop  Into 
revolts  from  within  the  army  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy. This  Is  why  last  summer  he  said, 
as  quoted  earlier,  "If  they  should  achieve  a 
situation  of  great  fKSlitlcal  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties for  us,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  coup 
d'etat  probably  to  be  staged  by  a  group  of 
military  commanders  bought  off  by  them." 

THIEU'S  BALANdNO  ACTS 

In  an  attempt  to  contain  this  potential 
outcome,  Thleu  has  performed  three  balanc- 
ing acts : 

1.  The  first  act  Is  the  promise  to  Saigon 
soldiers  and  bureaucrats  they  would  be 
given  a  supplementary  saluy  of  500  piasters 
per  family  member  and  not  more  than  2,000 
plasters  per  family  {Dien  Tin,  March  5, 1974) . 
However,  as  pointed  out  by  the  same  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin.  even  if  each  family  were  to  receive 
2,000  plasters — at  most  10%  of  the  total 
salary — this  increase  would  be  nothing  com- 
pared to  price  Increases,  often  100%  per  week, 
depending  on  the  commodity. 

The  real  and  most  pressing  problem  la  the 
lack  of  agricultural  and  other  production 
due  to  Thleu's  policy  of  military  confronta- 
tion jvlth  the  PRO,  his  "economic  blockade," 
his  refusal  to  allow  refugees  to  retvim  to 
their  native  villages  In  the  countryside  to 
put  the  land  back  into  ciiltivation,  and  hosts 
of  other  problems  such  as  official  corruption 
which  we  have  documented  In  some  detail  In 
past  Issues  of  Thoi  Boo  Ga.  For  this  reason, 
according  to  the  March  5,  1974  Dien  Tin : 

"Many  soldiers  and  government  employees 
have  expressed  the  view  that  If  government 
wanted  to  prove  Itself  it  should  pay  them 
in  rice,  cooking  oil,  fuel,  cloth,  books  and 
notebooks,  and  so  on,  and  not  In  caah.  This 
Is  because  the  cash  that  they  receive  each 
month  Is  sufficient  for  only  half  a  month. 
Soldiers  and  government  employes  always 
have  to  seek  loans,  and  9  out  of  10  chUdren 
(of  school  age]  of  military  families  are 
unable  to  go  to  school." 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  a  student  to  leave 
home  to  study,  he  or  she  must  spend  from 
25,000  to  30,000  plasters  a  month.  This  Is  the 
total  salary  of  an  army  officer  with  the  rank 
of  field  commander  (a  major,  lieutenant 
colonel  or  colottel),  a  bureaucrat  with  the 
position  of  administrative  director  {doc  su) , 
or  a  senior  high  schol  teacher  at  the  high- 
est pay  level  (Dten  Tin,  February  6,  1974). 
Another  estimate  shows  that  a  grade  B 
bureaucrat  receives  24,000  piasters  a  month, 
including  supplemental  payments  to  his  wife 
and  four  children.  His  family  never  dares  to 
buy  milk  for  the  children,  never  dares  to  eat 
meat,  smoke  cigarettes  or  drink  alcohol  and 
yet  they  have  to  spend  56,000  plasters  a 
month  In  order  to  meet  their  most  basic  needs 
(Dia  Dan  Toe.  February  11,  1974) .  The  salary 
Increase  promised  by  the  Thleu  regime,  there- 
fore, does  not  go  very  far. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  about  people 
vbo  are  lucky  enotigh  to  be  employed  and 


lucky  enough  to  have  a  pay  raise.  On  Febru- 
ary 25,  1974,  Hoa  Binh,  another  Saigon  dally, 
quoted  Deputy  Premier  Phan  Quang  Dan  as 
saying  that  there  are  from  3  to  4  million  un- 
employed persons.  Most  of  these  are  refugees 
now  living  In  the  urban  areas  and  forbidden 
by  the  Thleu  regime  from  ret\irnlng  to  the 
countryside.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
same  issue  of  Hoa  Binh,  a  deputy  In  the 
Lower  House  disclosed  the  day  before  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  urban  areas  had  been 
risking  everything  to  return  to  the  country- 
side in  large  numbers.  If  this  were  to  keep 
up  for  the  next  three  months,  he  said,  at 
least  20%  of  the  urban  population  would 
have  left  for  the  countryside.  Dien  Tin,  In 
its  February  24,  1974  Issue,  also  reported  that 
on  February  20,  another  deputy  disclosed 
that  thousands  of  families  in  Ho  Nal,  Tan 
Hlep,  Tan  Mai,  Ola  Dlnh,  and  Cho  Lon  left 
for  the  countryside  to  find  new  means  of 
livelihood.  The  same  deputy  also  stated  that 
if  this  rate  of  departure  were  to  continue, 
then  by  May,  1974,  the  population  of  Saigon 
Itself  will  be  20%  lower. 

2.  To  check  this  trend  and  squash  any  pos- 
sible attempt  at  urban  demonstrations  or 
revolt,  the  Thleu  regime  has  resorted  to  a 
second  balancing  act.  This  Involves  a  new 
system  of  population  control.  According  to 
the  March  6,  1974  edition  of  Doc  Lap,  Song 
Than,  and  Chinh  Luan,  all  pro-Thleu  news- 
papers. General  Do  Kien  Nhleu,  the  mayor 
of  Saigon,  In  6  press  conference  on  March 
5,  1974,  declared  that  from  then  on  all  the 
districts  of  the  capital  would  be  divided  Into 
sections  of  25  to  30  living  ujilts.  Eswh  section 
would  be  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  a 
policeman.  The  famUles  within  the  sections 
were  to  maintain   collective  public  order. 

At  the  same  time,  the  newspapers  report, 
General  Tran  Thlen  Khlem  had  Just  signed 
Into  law  Decree  no.  247-a/1T  which  states: 

"In  order  to  maintain  and  safeguard  public 
order,  the  government  considers  It  necessary 
to  neutralize  those  elements  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  order  ...  by  arresting 
them  and  Imprisoning  them;  by  trying  them 
before  mUltary  tribunals  If  there  Is  sufficient 
proof  of  their  guilt;  or.  In  the  event  of  lack 
of  such  proof  or  11  their  trials  before  the  tri- 
bunals tvuTi  out  to  Ineffective,  by  transferring 
them  to  the  Commission  of  Security  which 
will  Inflict,  depending  on  the  case,  either  de- 
portation, detention,  or  solitary  confine- 
ment." 

3.  The  third  balancing  act  of  the  Thleu 
regime  has  been  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
potential  leaders  of  an  xirban  uprising  or  of  a 
co^p  d'etat.  Ab  tar  as  the  army  Is  concerned, 
the  normal  practice  In  the  past  had  been  to 
transfer  8iu^>ect  military  commanders  from 
one  region  to  another  or  from  one  army 
imit  to  another.  In  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, Thleu  has  used  the  pretense  of  an  anti- 
corruption  drive  to  get  rid  of  generals  of 
w*om  he  is  suspicious  either  because  they 
have  regional  power  bases  or  because  they 
have  connections  that  may  pose  a  personal 
threat  to  him.  The  American  press  has  gener- 
ally been  taken  In  by  this  kind  of  trick,  that 
he  Is  trying  to  shape  up  at  last  by  carrying 
out  reforms  even  within  the  ranks  of  its 
army.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Only  one  general.  General  Pham  Van 
Dong,  was  accused  of  a  mild  crime  of  protect- 
ing Illegal  gambling  hi  Saigon  (Dien  Tin,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1974).  General  Dong  might  have 
been  the  most  convenient  scapegoat  at  that 
for  he  had  been  serving  as  Minister  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  for  sometime.  Dxur- 
Ing  his  term  of  office,  millions  of  plasters 
for  veterans'  benefits  were  siphoned  off,  leav- 
ing most  veterans  living  in  abject  poverty 
and  deprivation.  However,  General  Dong  was 
never  accused  of  a  crime  for  to  do  so  would 
get  too  close  to  other  generals  with  whom 
he  had  shared  the  money.  Of  the  dozen  or  so 
generals  who  were  fired  by  Thleu  In  late 


February,  none  was  actually  accused  of  any 
crime  or  corruption  {Dia  Dan  Toe,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1974) .  This  is  not  to  say  that  these 
generals  are  not  corrupt.  All  Saigon  generals 
are  Involved  In  corruption,  and  the  real  dif- 
ference between  them  is  only  a  matter  of 
degree.  But  what  emerges  very  clearly  from 
the  February  firings  of  the  generals  is  that 
many  of  them  are  related  in  one  way  or 
another.  Generals  Hoang  Xuan  Qim,  Nguyen 
Van  Vy,  Linh  Quang  Vien  and  Nugen  Van 
Vy,  Linh  Quang  Vien  and  Nguyen  Van  Manh. 
for  example  are  very  good  friends,  who  have 
expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  Thleu, 
and  who  are  all  very  closely  related  to  a 
general  whom  Thleu  exUed  to  Washington 
in  a  fKjwer  struggle  some  years  ago. 

Perhaps  that  is  more  significant,  but  what 
has  gone  by  unnoticed  by  the  Western  press, 
has  been  the  firing  of  field  commanders.  On 
February  19,  1974,  Dien  Tin  reported  that 
Thleu  was  firing,  or  "retiring"  to  use  the 
exact  term,  91  majors  and  colonels.  The 
paper  wrote  that  Saigon  high  command  said 
this  was  only  the  first  phase  of  firing  this 
year,  and  that  any  field-grade  officer  who  was 
not  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  this  year 
will  be  "retired."  This  would  especially  be  the 
case  with  those  field-grade  officers  who  served 
for  6  years  in  the  army.  This  order  should 
not  be  tntrcpreted  as  an  attempt  by  the 
Thleu  regime  to  demobUize  the  army.  The 
same  report  documented  the  fact  that  the 
Thleu  regime  Is  training  8,000  new  soldiers 
every  month  and  12.000  new  officers  every 
trimester.  What  this  means  Is  that  the  field- 
grade  officers  are  usually  the  highest  officers 
In  direct  command  of  troops.  The  longer 
they  command  their  units,  the  better 
acquainted  with  the  soldiers  they  become. 
This  is  one  reason  why  coup  d'etal'a  (as  the 
coup  against  Diem  In  the  early  60's)  are 
often  led  by  colonels.  General  Thleu,  a 
colonel  during  the  coup  against  Diem  in  1963, 
must  remember  this  fact  well  and  the  lead- 
ing role  he  played  In  It. 

Another  significant  thing  about  the  dis- 
missed generals  and  the  colonels  Is  that 
they  all  come  from  Saigon  and  the  surround- 
ing areas.  If  a  coup  were  to  be  made,  it 
should  first  be  stsu-ted  by  army  units  close 
to  Saigon.  Otherwise,  troop  movements  would 
be  detected  well  In  advance,  allowing  more 
than  enough  time  for  counter-measures. 
Again,  Thleu  must  remember  this  fact  very 
well  since  he  was  commander  of  the  5th  di- 
vision stationed  at  Blen  Hoa,  less  than  16 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Saigon. 

AMERICAN  MONEY  KEEPS  THIEU  IN  POWER 

To  be  able  to  carry  out  all  his  balancing 
acts  as  described  above  with  any  hope  of 
success,  General  Thleu  needs  money.  To  pay 
his  huge  police  force  of  125,000  men  to  carry 
out  repression  and  population  control,  he 
needs  money.  To  keep  his  huge  1.1  million 
man  army  In  check  as  well  as  to  assure  th&t 
they  are  loyal,  he  needs  money.  But  where 
can  he  find  the  funds  he  needs?  Who  wtU 
finance  his  regime  when,  In  an  attempt  to 
make  It  difficult  for  the  PRG  to  carry  out 
reconstruction  for  fear  that  they  might 
eventually  become  so  popular  that  his  own 
supporters  may  turn  on  him,  he  has  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  countryside  and  has 
In  the  process  driven  agricultiu^  produotlon 
down  to  a  level  causing  near  starvation  for 
a  large  segment  of  the  population?  The  an- 
swer is  the  United  States  government.  Amer- 
ican aid,  increased  American  aid,  is  financing 
the  Thleu  regime.  But  why  military  aid  and 
economic  aid?  Why  not  economic  aid  alone? 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all, 
not  all  military  aid  Is  Just  for  weapons  and 
ammunition.  According  to  the  official  statis- 
tics quoted  by  the  March  3,  1974  Neio  York 
TiTnes,  the  total  cost  of  the  weapons  and 
munitions  given  to  Saigon  during  the  first 
year  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  agree- 
ments was  put  at  $284.7  million,  or  roughly 
75%  of  the  cost  level  for  1972.  The  rest  of 
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the  military  aid  money  is  a  jpposed  to  go 
for  feeding  and  providing  i  ^r  tbe  Saigon 
army,  as  well  as  for  lining  ;be  pockets  of 
officials.  Secondly,  Thleu  is  ea  tremely  afraid 
of  demobilizing  the  army  anl  releasing  all 
that  hxunan  energy  for  the  task  of  recon- 
stniction  since  many  soldiers  woiild  return 
to  their  native  villages  (manr  of  these  un- 
der the  control  of  the  PRO),  leading  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  IRQ-controlled 
areas.  However,  In  maintaining  his  army 
Thleu  has  to  provide  for  the  soldiers,  and, 
therefore,  urgently  needs  Incnaslng  U.S.  aid. 
But  to  woo  American  aid,  e>peclally  mili- 
tary aid,  Thleu  has  to  persuibde  his  Amer- 
ican supporters  that  he  Is  be)ng  threatened 
militarily  or  that  his  econdmlc  weakness 
woxild  lead  eventually  to  a  "Cotnmunlst  take- 
over." To  this  end,  Thieu  has  nad  to  keep  his 
army  busy  attacking  PRO  areas.  Inviting  a 
military  response.  Hence  the  vicious  circle 
turns  out  to  be  a  downward  spiral  for  Thleu, 
for  the  more  he  continues  to  aitack  the  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  PRO  ^o  prove  to  his 
American  supporters  that  Ue  still  needs 
American  aid  to  win  the  war,  t^e  more  prob- 
lems he  creates  for  himself  economically, 
socially,  and  politically.  A  Vletiiamese  colum- 
nist. Chu  Thao.  wrote  the  following  in  the 
January  7.  1974  issue  of  Dieni  Tin: 

"The  reality  of  history  has  shown  us  that 
It  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  war  whUe  trying 
to  develop  economically.  If  yoJu  wish  to  re- 
store production  in  order  toj  improve  the 
living  standard  of  the  pteople,  the  first  thing 
you  must  do  Is  to  stop  the  vnar.  WhUe  the 
war  is  still  going  on,  there  |  will  stUl  be 
mourning,  hunger,  and  sufferliig.  This  Is  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  war.  Don't  nourish 
the  hope  of  economic  developnient  while  the 
war  Is  still  going  on.  The  problem,  therefore. 
Is  still  the  search  for  peace,  "ijhe  search  for 
peace  after  a  year  of  ceasefire  j  The  path  to 
peace  is  the  only  escape  rout^  from  death, 
hunger,  suffering  and  mourning." 

Another  columnist.  Professof  HujTih  Van 
Tong,  wrote  In  the  March  6,  p974  Issue  of 
Dlen  Tin  that:  [ 

".  .  .  all  realistic  programs  apaed  at  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  people  iiust  demand 
one  precondition,  and  that  Is  tike  restoration 
of  peace.  And  the  restoration  lof  peace  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  corr^t  implemen- 
tation of  the  Paris  Peace  agreiments." 

But  as  long  as  the  United  l^ates  govern- 
ment continues  to  give  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Thleu,  as  long  4s  Thleu  can 
depend  on  the  United  States  fpr  more  than 
85%  of  his  regime's  budget, !  there  is  no 
Incentive  for  Thleu  to  make  peace  with  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Thleu  musi  be  made  to 
realize  by  cutting  off  all  aid  to  his  regime 
that  he  miMt  rely  on  the  Vietnamese  people 
for  his  survival,  otherwise  the  tlnlted  States 
wUl  have  to  support  him  for  an  indefinite 
futvire  without  any  hope  of  evef  making  him 
able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,      i 

And  by  relying  on  the  Vietnamese  people, 
that  shoiild  mean  all  Vletnameee,  including 
the  PRO.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
First  of  all,  politically,  the  Parl^  Peace  agree- 
ments demand  national  reco^concUiatlon 
and  concord  allowing  for  free  political  com- 
petition without  violence.  Secondly,  South 
Vietnam  wUl  never  be  able  to; get  back  on 
Its  feet  again  with  a  double  e<|onomy,  with 
Saigon  developing  indei>endentli  of  the  niral 
eireas  under  the  control  of  ttje  PRO.  And 
thirdly,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  continued 
attacks  on  PRO  areas  won't  lnv)te  an  appro- 
priate response  that  could  flare  Into  a  bigger 
war.  Should  this  happen.  It  woUld  not  only 
be  costly  to  the  Vietnamese  people  In  terms 
of  life  and  property;  the  Unlte<l  States  will 
also  be  fa«ed  with  the  dlsastrpus  prospect 
of  either  reintervenlng  in  some  way  to  save 
Thieu  or  losing  face  for  abandoning  him 
when  the  going  gets  rough. 

Judging  from  the  present  sltiiatlon,  mUl- 
tary  attacks  by  Thieu  on  the  !counti7slde, 
even  without  provoking  the  P|lO  Into  In- 


creased military  responses,  will  more  than 
likely  create  increased  social,  economic  and 
political  problems  for  the  Thleu  regime.  In 
the  not-too-distant  future  these  problems 
will  materialize  In  the  form  of  militant  dem- 
onstrations, boycotts,  strikes,  and  so  on,  in 
spite  of  Thleu's  large  police  force  and  his  new 
population  control  program.  In  fact,  repres- 
sion of  the  urban  opposition  will  incite  re- 
volts within  the  ranks  of  the  army  becaiise 
most  of  the  officers  come  from  the  urban 
middle-class  and  the  people  repressed  are 
either  immediate  family  members  or  close 
relatives.  What  then  will  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment response  be? 

In  the  next  few  months,  during  debates  on 
continued  or  Increased  aid  to  Saigon,  one 
should  take  into  account  the  overall  implica- 
tions of  continued  aid  to  the  Thieu  regime. 
The  short-term  discussion  of  the  fine 
points  of  whether  the  transfer  of  this  or  that 
type  of  weapon  is  legal  or  Illegal  under 
the  terms  of  the  replacement  provision  Is 
Important  only  In  a  larger  context.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Thleu  is  wholly  illegal.  The  Paris  Accords 
specifically  forbid  military  aid  to  any  party 
in  South  Vietnam.  Article  14  of  the  agree- 
ments states  that  "The  acceptance  of  mili- 
tary aid  by  South  Vietnam  in  the  future  shall 
come  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment set  up  after  the  general  elections  in 
South  Vietnam  provided  in  Article  9(b)." 

Lastly,  if  anyone  insists  that  a  cut  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Thleu  would  Invite  a  Communist 
military  take-over,  let  him  or  her  be  re- 
minded of  the  present  situation  in  Laos 
where  a  political  accommodation  is  working 
out  rather  well ! 


[Prom  Tho-Bao  Ga,  April,  1974] 
Takz-Ojt  ob  Rdp-Off 

On  March  26,  1974,  Dien  Tin,  a  Saigon 
dally,  quoted  official  sources  as  saying  that 
the  Thleu  regime  was  sending  many  delega- 
tions of  legislators,  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  private  individuals  abroad  to 
seek  foreign  aid.  Three  of  the  more  impor- 
tant delegations  to  be  sent  at  the  beginning 
of  April  were  to  be  led  by  former  Foreign 
Minuter  Tran  Chanh  Thanh,  former  Deputy 
Premier  Nguyen  Xuan  Oanh,  and  former 
National  Treasiuy  Oovemor  Nguyen  Huu 
Hanh.  then  Tin  continued:  "The  sources  ex- 
plained that  all  diplomatic  efforts  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  centered  on  the  fight  over 
economic  aid  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  in  which  the  American  Congress  will 
discuss  the  problem  of  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam." 

The  Importance  of  the  aid-seeking  mission 
is  not  only  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Viet- 
namese with  any  connections  in  the  United 
States  are  sent  on  the  delegations  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  Saigon  has  spent  a  huge 
amount  of  money  in  wooing  aid.  Deputy  Kieu 
Mong  Thu  had  disclosed  in  the  March  19, 
1974  issue  of  Dien  Tin,  that  U  billion  pias- 
ters (over  $a  million)  has  been  spent  on  the 
aid-seeking  delegations.  This  is  compared  to 
the  5  million  plasters  (or  less  than  $10,000) 
that  Saigon's  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
plans  to  spend  as  relief  to  help  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  central  provinces  who  are  now 
threatened  with  famine  (Dien  Tin,  March  27, 
1974) .  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  actual  amount  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
lobbying  for  aid  in  the  United  States  is  much 
higher  than  the  1.2  billion  plasters  reported 
by  Deputy  Kieu  Mong  Thu.  For  example,  for 
the  VS.  fiscal  year  1974  Saigon  is  spending 
$20  mUlion,  or  15%,  of  the  so-called  "Hu- 
manitarian Assistance"  fund  in  the  United 
States  itself  [Senate  Hearings  he  fore  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  FT  1974,  Part 
2,  page  1056).  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $15.6 
million  over  Saigon's  last  year  spending  from 
the  same  fund  (ibid.,  page  1054).  Since  the 
"Humanitarian  Assistance"  fund  Is  "untied 
procurement,"  that  U  It  Is  not  tied  to  any 


project,  there  is  room  for  suspicion  that  some 
of  this  increased  spending  naigbt  have  been 
\ised  in  lobbying  for  aid  to  the  Thleu  regime. 
Why  this  desperate  effort  at  wooing  Ameri- 
can aid?  Hoang  Due  Nha,  Thleu's  Minister  of 
Information  and  a  most  triisted  adviser  of 
Thleu's  has  been  drumming  up  allegations  of 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  and  has  been 
warning  of  an  offensive  by  Hanoi  If  aid  from 
the  United  States  were  not  to  be  increased  or 
continued    (New    York    Times.    March    31, 
1974) .  In  the  last  issue  of  this  newsletter,  we 
showed  in  some  detail  how  the  opposite  is 
true,  that  Is,  how  continued  aid  to  Thleu 
would  only  encourage  him  to  continue  with 
his  present  policy  of  military  confrontation. 
Let's  be  reminded,  however,  that  other  high 
Saigon  and  American  officials  generally  dis- 
count  the  possibility  of  an  offensive  by  North 
Vietnam  or  the  PRO.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines  and  former  Kissinger  aide  at  the 
Paris    Peace    Talks,    William    Sullivan,    was 
quoted  in  the  March  28,   1974  Issue  of  Dai 
Dan  Toe  as  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  North  Vietnam  would  conduct  an  of- 
fensive In  the  South  in  the  coming  years. 
General  Tran  Van  Don,  Saigon's  Deputy  Pre- 
mier In  charge  of  planning  and  development, 
declared  In  a  press  conference  at  Orly  air- 
port In  France  that  "As  far  as  the  military 
situation  Is  concerned,  I  don't  believe  that 
the  Communists  will  initiate  a  general  of- 
fensive  at   this   time.   There   will   be   some 
small  attacks,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  worry 
about"   (quoted  in  Dai  Don  Toe,  March  26, 
1974) .   Nevertheless,  the  Nixon   administra- 
tion has  requested  an  80%  Increase  In  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  for  the  Thleu  regime 
for  FY  1975!  This  amounts  to  $1.5  billion  in 
military  aid  and  $789  million  in  economic 
aid.  Added  to  this  is  $283  million  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program. 

Am  TO   "takb-off" 

Another  argument  used  by  the  Thieu  re- 
gime and  the  Nixon  administration  for  in- 
creased aid  to  Saigon  is  to,  as  Ambassador 
Oraham  Martin  has  termed.  Induce  an  "eco- 
nomic take-off."  In  order  to  achieve  this 
"take-off,"  Hoang  Due  Nha  explained  to  a 
gathering  of  diplomats  and  goverment  of- 
ficials on  March  30,  1974,  "South  Vietnam 
would  need  some  $700  million  In  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States  each  year  until 
1980,  at  which  point  It  could  get  along  with 
$80  to  $90  million"  (New  York  Times,  March 
31,  1974). 

In  a  January,  1974,  report  entitled  "Cur- 
rent ESconoznlc  Position  and  Prospects  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,"  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(Wt>rld  Bank)  disagreed.  Assuming  that  the 
problem  of  security  is  immediately  restored 
and  nwniming  that  the  "high"  forecast  "that 
the  growth  of  exports  will  progressively  rise 
from  20  percent  to  80  percent  a  year  between 
1975  and  1980  and  other  exchange  receipts 
will  rise  10  percent  to  15  percent  a  year 
over  the  same  period,"  the  Bank  says  that 
"net  aid  required  in  1980  would  still  be  on 
the  order  of  $770  million  a  year  or  about  $100 
million  higher  than  seems  probable  for  1974" 
(pages  33-34) .  Net  aid  meftns  total  aid  minus 
exports. 

Of  course  the  World  Bank  la  projecting 
here  a  dream-world,  for  no  country  in  the 
real  world  has  ever  achieved  such  incredible 
growth.  But  perhaps  what  Is  more  mind- 
boggling  Is  the  fact  that  the  Bank  assumes 
that  either  the  "high"  forecast  of  export 
growths  or  the  "low"  forecast  (which  Is  given 
as  a  "rise  from  16  to  20  percent")  could  come 
about  with  Saigon  having  an  economy  totally 
separate  and  independent  of  the  PRO-con- 
troUed  areas,  maintaining  the  present  gi- 
gantic armed  forces  and  bureaucracy,  and 
with  refugees  wallowing  In  the  squalor  of  the 
urban  areas  because  they  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  going  back  to  PRG-controlled 
and  "contested"  areas. 

In  the  last  Issue  of  Thoi  Bao  Ga,  we  docu- 
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mented  ^e  fact  that  no  nationally-based 
economy  Is  possible  in  South  Vietnam  with- 
out dependence  on  the  PRO-controlled  areas. 
We  also  pointed  out  that  the  maintetLance 
of  the  gigantic  Saigon  army  and  bureaucracy 
as  well  as  the  huge  refugee  popvilatlon  in 
the  urban  areas  have  had  adverse  effects  on 
the  prospect  of  economic  development  and 
postwar  reconstruction.  But,  of  course,  what 
the  Saigon  regime  and  the  World  Bank  have 
In  mind  is  not  a  nationally-based  economy 
but  a  foreign-based  one.  They  hope  that 
with  continued  American  aid  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  future  they  can  turn  the 
part  of  South  Vietnam  under  the  control  of 
the  Saigon  regime  Into  a  way-station  for 
servicing  foreign  corporate  Interests,  a  colo- 
ny where  labor  and  natural  reeources  such 
as  timber  and  sea-products  can  be  cheaply 
exploited.  American  aid,  yierefore,  is  a  sub- 
sidy for  foreign  Investments;  and  the  gigantic 
army,  bureaucracy,  and  unemployed  refugee 
population  are  pools  from  which  cheap  labor 
Is  drawn.  The  natural  resources  exploited 
and  the  finished  products  made  by  cheap 
labor  can  in  turn  be  exported  to  bring  In 
enormous  profits  for  the  investors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  why  the  World 
Bank  talks  optimistically  of  a  "low"  forecast 
In  which  the  growth  of  exports  will  rise  from 
20  to  30  percent  during  the  next  6  years. 
After  all,  this  Is  an  "export  economy"  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayers  at  the 
level  of  about  $700  million  in  "economic  aid" 
alone  for  at  least  another  decade.  In  short, 
there  won't  be  any  real  "take-off,"  only  a  very 
real  rip-off.  And  the  losers  are  the  American 
people  and  the  Vietnamese  people. 

In  what  follows  we  will  give  some  examples 
of  the  way  the  Thleu  regime  takes  advantage 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  how  American 
aid  has  made  this  possible.  We  will  also  show 
that  If  the  present  trend  continues,  there  Is 
a  strong  likelihood  that  the  dream  world 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Thleu  regime  are 
projecting  wUl  shatter,  not  like  a  bubble  but 
like  a  bomb. 

LAND   TJSTfRPATION 

First  of  all.  In  stressing  export  the  Thleu 
regime  has  allowed  its  high  officials  to  drive 
the  peasants  off  of  their  land  even  in  the 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  Saigon  regime, 
to  steal  peasants'  crops,  and  to  chop  down 
trees  for  timber.  We  have  documented  this 
fantastic  upsurge  of  land  usurpation  in  past 
issues  of  this  newsletter,  but  in  recent  days 
the  situation  has  become  worse  and  the 
use  of  violence  by  the  officials  has  increased. 

One  example  is  the  situation  in  Long 
Khanh  province  as  reported  In  the  February 
4,  1974  issue  of  Dien  Tin.  Six  thousand  hec- 
tares of  virgin  land  In  the  La  Nga  forest  had 
been  given  to  600  families  of  refugees  that 
the  government  had  resettled  under  its  "Vir- 
gin Land  Development  and  Hamlet  Construc- 
tion Program."  The  refugees  began  building 
their  settlements  and  turning  the  once  rocky 
land  Into  paddyflelds.  However,  gangs  of 
thugs  hired  by  powerful  officials  were  sent 
to  the  settlements  to  destroy  the  refugees' 
camps,  steal  their  farming  equipment,  and 
cut  down  the  trees  in  the  resettlement  wlttf 
power  saws  and  bulldozers  until  large  patches 
of  the  forest  were  completely  flattened. 
Plnally,  when  the  peasants  voiced  their  con- 
cern to  the  authorities,  their  camps  were 
•hot  at  and  an  old  woman  was  killed.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  the  present  Deputy  Premier  in 
charge  of  Resettlement  and  Land  Develop- 
ment, had  known  about  the  cases  of  violence 
against  the  Inhabitants  of  the  area  for  a  long 
time  before  the  actual  killing  of  the  woman 
snd  had  sent  a  telegram  asking  the  provin- 
cial chief  to  protect  the  people.  But  that  was 
as  far  as  he  went.  In  fact,  after  the  death  of 
the  woman  and  waves  of  demonstrations,  the 
government  refused  to  do  anything  at  all 
about  the  whole  affair.  So,  according  to  the 
Aprtl  2,  1974  issue  of  Dai  Dan  Toe,  the  local 
authorities   continued   to   beat   the  people. 


log  their  timber,  toss  teargas  grenades  Into 
the  camps,  burn  down  their  homes,  and 
even  take  their  men  away  after  having  beaten 
them  up.  (Please  see  the  two  translations  on 
this  issue  later  in  this  newsletter.) 

The  usurpation  of  the  land  in  the  La  Nga 
region,  which  is  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
logging  timber  for  export,  is  a  typical  case 
concerning  the  usurpation  of  relatively  new- 
ly cultivated  land  owned  by  the  people.  TTie 
logging  has  been  carried  out  with  such  speed 
that  much  of  the  once  dense  forests  in  many 
provinces  have  been  largely  denuded. 

Besides  the  logging  on  usurped  land,  Sai- 
gon officials  have  also  allowed  "Legal"  logging 
on  public  land.  According  to  the  March  15, 
1974  Dai  Dan  Toe,  85  7o  of  the  "legal"  con- 
tractors are  close  relatives  of  high  officials  in 
the  Department  of  Forest  Inspection  and  do 
not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  govenmient 
for  logging  the  forests.  Although  the  taxes  for 
logging  permits  are  small,  the  amount  of 
trees  felled  has  been  so  high  that  It  is  esti- 
mated, according  to  the  same  report,  that 
last  year  the  regime  lost  70  to  100  billion 
piasters  in  taxes.  This  amount  is  equal  to  2 
to  3  times  the  entire  budget  for  education 
for  1974  (Dai  Dan  Toe,  November  20, 1973)  I 

According  to  the  Salgou  Lower  House 
sources  cited  in  the  March  24,  1974  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin,  this  frantic  logging  has  caused 
widespread  flooding  In  the  highland  and  cen- 
tral provinces  which  in  turn  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  crops  and  property  of  the  popu- 
lation in  those  areas.  The  article  continues: 
"In  recent  days  many  directors  of  the  pro- 
vincial forest  inspection  offices  have  been 
forced  to  issue  logging  permits  to  a  niunber 
of  people  who  specialize  in  exporting  timber. 
"In  many  provinces,  government  inspec- 
tors. If  they  themselves  are  not  conniving 
with  regional  authorities  in  logging  timber 
for  private  benefit,  are  powerless  in  the  face 
of  the  loes  of  precious  timber  in  the  forests 
as  the  result  of  heavy-handed  methods  of  the 
regional  authorities. 

"Very  recently,  a  provincial  chief  ordered 
his  henchmen  to  liquidate  a  director  of 
forest-Inspection  becavise  he  dared  to  op- 
pose the  provincial  chief's  disastrous  practice 
of  taking  his  own  soldiers  Into  the  forests  to 
chop  down  trees  and  gather  It  in  the  most 
unsparing  way. . ." 

HTTNGER  AND  STARVATION  IN  CENTRAL  AND 
HIGHLAND   PBOVINCES 

The  combined  effect  of  the  usurpation  of 
land  for  logging  and  the  usurpation  of  thou- 
sands of  hectares  of  cultivated  land  and  the 
stealing  of  crops  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  been  the  fiirther  impoverishment  of 
the  rural  population  and  hunger  and  starva- 
tion in  many  central  and  highland  provinces 
(Dai  Dan  Toe,  March  14-18,  1974).  In  Its 
March  29,  1974  issue,  for  example,  Dien  Tin 
reported: 

"According  to  the  reports  of  Carltas,  the 
province  of  Thua  Thien  has  777,771  persons 
and  of  these  people  40%  have  enough  rice  for 
two  meals  a  day,  30%  have  a  meal  of  rice  and 
a  meal  of  rice  gruel,  and  the  remaining  30% 
can  only  have  one  dally  meal  of  gruel  mixed 
with  roots  and  greens. 

"Many  deputies  from  the  provinces  of  Thua 
Thlen,  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Ngal.  and  Quang 
Tin  have  disclosed  cases  of  i>eople  who  have 
to  eat  wild  greens,  banana  roots,  cacti,  and 
90  on,  and  many  people  have  become  sick  or 
died  as  a  result. . . 

"The  important  thing  that  mtist  be  hon- 
estly recognized  la  that  famine  is  not  threat- 
ening a  number  of  central  provinces 
alone. . ." 

When  the  hunger  situation  in  the  central 
provinces  and  the  various  reasons  for  it  (one 
of  which  Is  Saigon's  export  of  rice  and  other 
foodstuffs)  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Saigon  government,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foodstuffs  Tran  Quang  Mlnh  re- 
torted that  there  was  more  than  enough  rice 
in  the  central  provinces  and  that  the  only 


problem  was  that  the  prices  were  somewhat 
high  and  some  people  Just  could  not  afford 
to  buy  rice  (Dien  Tin,  March  29,  1974;  Dai 
Dan  Toe,  April  2,  1974).  Thleu  himself  was 
reported  as  having  blamed  the  people  for  not 
responding  to  his  call  for  increased  produc- 
tion. Implying  that  the  people  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  hunger  situation  facing  them 
(Dien  Tin,  March  28,  1974) .  Having  said  this, 
Thleu  exhorted  the  people  to  be  "self- 
reliant"  (In  other  words,  don't  expect  help 
from  the  government)  and  tighten  their 
belts.  The  people  could  help  themselves,  said 
Thieu,  and  help  Increase  production  by  rais- 
ing 3  pigs,  10  chickens,  a  brood  of  ducks,  etc.. 
per  family.  Other  members  of  the  Thleu's 
cabinet  have  held  public  conferences  to  tell 
the  people  that  the  reason  for  their  present 
predicament  Is  their  Ignorance  of  birth  con- 
trol methods.  This  kind  of  official  talk  in 
the  face  of  serious  food  shortages,  caused 
by  official  bungling,  .corruption,  and  so  on. 
led  Saigon  newsp^)ers  to  carry  repeated  edi- 
torials using  daring  words.  Dien  Tin.  for 
example,  wrote  on  March  3,  1974:  "Even  If 
there  were  birth  control,  the  poor  working 
people  will  continue  to  be  iK)or  as  long  as 
the  present  economic  system  still  remains  a 
system  for  servicing  a  powerful  minority." 

PADDTTTELDS    TO    PLANTATIONS 

Another  aspect  of  the  "export  economy"  of 
the  Thleu  regime  Is  that  commodities  are 
exported  only  If  they  are  in  demand  by  for- 
eign markets,  If  they  can  be  produced  cheap- 
ly, or  if  they  can  be  stolen  with  little  effort. 
Therefore,  Saigon  officials  and  landlords,  who 
own  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  paddy- 
fields,  have  turned  many  of  them  into  banana 
and  other  fruit  plantations  while  others 
simply  have  not  cultivated  their  paddyflelds. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  First  of  all, 
countries  like  Japan  are  demanding  bananas 
and  other  fruits.  Secondly,  rice  cultivation 
requires  more  labor  and  more  capital  invest- 
ment, making  It  costlier  and  more  difficult 
to  compete  with  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  Burma  on  the  International  mar- 
ket. Added  to  this  is  the  recent  "energy 
crisis"  which  pushed  the  price  of  gas  and 
fertilizer  up  so  that  rice  cultivation  U  not  as 
profltable  anymore.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Office 
of  Development,  agricultural  production  de- 
creased by  20  %  during  the  last  three  months 
of  1973  as  compared  to  the  previous  months 
(Dien  Tin,  January  13,  1974).  Since  peasants 
natTnally  cultivate  their  land  for  survival  and 
not  for  profit,  even  under  adverse  conditions 
they  would  still  continue  to  cultivate  their 
land.  But  according  to  the  February  24,  1974 
Dai  Dan  Toe.  a  number  of  deputies  In  the 
Saigon  Lower  House  disclosed  that  in  the 
Delta  provinces  20  %  of  the  paddyfields  grow- 
ing "miracle  rice"  have  been  left  faUow  be- 
cavise the  peasants  simply  could  not  afford  to 
buy  fertilizer  which,  according  to  the  same 
article,  cost  8,000  plasters  per  50  kUograms 
at  the  official  price  and  was  to  be  increased 
to  10,000  plasters  the  following  month. 

"Miracle  rice"  needs  an  abnormally  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  as  compared  to  regular 
varieties  of  Vietnamese  rice.  Although  no  one 
knows  exactly  how  much  fertilizer  should  be 
applied  to  a  certain  hectare  of  land,  simply 
because  the  Saigon  government  has  never 
done  any  research  on  the  subject,  the  offi- 
cially recommended  amotmt  per  hectare  is 
given  as  50  kilograms  (Dien  Tin.  January  12, 
1974).  In  addition,  because  of  the  rent  of 
power  plows  and  the  cost  of  gas,  a  peasant 
has  to  spend  at  least  10,000  plasters  to  have 
each  hectare  of  paddyland  plowed  (Dai  Dan 
Toe,  January  28,  1974) .  This  Is  not  to  men- 
tion other  production  costs  such  as  irriga- 
tion, planting,  reaping,  insect  control  and 
so  on.  Under  optimal  conditions,  a  hectare 
produces  about  2.5  to  3  metric  tons  of  paddy 
rice. 

The  peasants  have  to  sell  rice  at  the  official 
price  of  only  about  2,000  plasters  per  ffia  or 
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about  6,000  plasters  per  hundred  kUograms. 
Again,  this  is  not  to  mention  |tbe  fact  that 
most  of  the  peasants  are  tenaiit  farmers  or 
sharecroppers  who  have  to  pa^  about  30% 
of  their  crops  In  rent.  As  a  result,  there  Is 
virtually  nothing  left  for  theaa  and  their 
families.  The  reason  why  the  ]«aaants  have 
to  spend  so  much  money  on  'ertillzer  and 
on  power  plows  rentals  is  becaui  e  most  of  the 
water  biiffaloes  In  the  country  have  been 
killed  by  bombing  or  shelling,  i  for  fun  and 
for  meat  by  American  soldier^  and  Saigon 
soldiers,  or  Intentionally  for  n<eat  by  land- 
lords so  that  they  could  force  fertilizer  and 
power  plows  on  the  peasants,  tven  as  early 
as  November  26,  1970,  Tin  Sanp.  a  Catholic 
daUy  in  Saigon,  had  reported  tUat  over  300,- 
000  water  buffaloes  had  been  kljled  and  that 
in  the  relatively  prosperous  province  of  Can 
Tho  In  the  Mekong  delta,  thefe  were  only 
about  1,000  water  buffaloes,  or  t)nly  a  few  In 
each  village.  At  the  present  tliie,  although 
many  rich  peasants  own  poweii  plows,  most 
of  the  power  plows  ar«  left  uniised  because 
of  the  shortage  as  well  as  tha  cost  of  gas 
(Dien  Tin,  January  15, 1974) .      1 

USURY    WmESFRKAO 

The  effects  of  all  the  above  ar«  further  con- 
tributions to  the  poverty  of  th#  population. 
This  In  turn  makes  usury  the  m<)8t  profitable 
way  for  the  rich  and  the  powerful  to  make 
money.  As  a  result,  according  to  the  February 
22,  1974  Issue  of  Dien  Tin.  "the  ^o  most  de- 
veloped economic  sectors  are  iawnlng  and 
the  cheap  sale  of  household  goods  In  order 
to  get  money  to  buy  rice."  AccJdlng  to  the 
same  article,  the  Interest  rate  (k  pawnshops 
Is  20%    a  month.  Since  usury  lis  the  most 
profitable  way  to  make  money,  r^h  people  do 
not  see  why  they  should  Invest  li  agriculture 
and  Industry  and  receive  a  muph  lower  re- 
turn. As  a  result,  according  td  the  ofHclal 
report  of  the  OfBce  of  Developnienl,  cited  In 
the   March    27.    1974    Dien    Tin.<  during    the 
months  of  January  and  Februart,  1974,  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  production  decreased 
by  about  40  to  50  «T,  as  compared  to  the  av- 
erage for  the  same  months  In  18^3.  The  food 
processing   sector  decreased   by   80   to   70<^r 
The  Saigon  regime,  of  coiirseJ  blames  the 
whole  thing  on  the  "energy  crlAs."  What  Is 
even  worse  la  that  the  regime's  lAgrlcultural 
Development  Bank.  Instead  of  ilendlng  the 
billions  of  plasters  earmarked  !for  agricul- 
tural production  to  the  peasants,  lent  bil- 
lions of  plasters  at  very  low  l4terest  rates 
to  powerful  officials  and  businessmen    (Dai 
Dan  Toe,  January  9.  1974) .  Presi|mably  these 
sums  are  In  turn  lent  to  the  peasants  and 
others   at  exorbitant  Interest  rates!   In   Its 
March  23-23.  1974  Issue,  Dien  fin  reported 
that  the  Nationalist  Party  deptttles  In  the 
Lower  House  had  disclosed  flguras  indicating 
fantastic  corruption  at  the  Saigon  National 
Bank.  The  preliminary  Investigation  shows 
that  m   1973  about  8  billion  plasters  were 
spent  on  luxtuies  for  bank  offlclats  alone.  On 
AprU   5,   1974.   Dien   Tin  and    D^i   Dan   Toe 
reported  that  on  April  4,  9  Saigon,  daUy  news- 
papers had   been   confiscated   because   they 
published   a  report   on   the   activities   of   a 
Saigon  bank! 

PKJPLK   EnCTKD    noU   VOKEICN-O'V^KSD   LANDS 

Another  aspect  of  Saigon's  forelgn-Miented 
economy  Is  that  It  requires  th«  regime  to 
protect  the  interests  of  foreigners  vls-a-vls 
the  Interests  of  Its  own  people.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  U  the  passage  of  Decree  487 
BTP/VP  which  In  effect  aUows  landlords  and 
real  estate  owners  to  evict  peopae  who  live 
on  their  land  at  any  time  without  having  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Department  of 
ClvU  Laws.  According  to  the  Match  17.  1974 
Dien  Tin.  from  70  to  80%  of  tl^e  privately 
owned  land  In  the  aalgon-OHwllnh  area 
belongs  to  foreigners — French,  Cfclnese,  and 
Indian.  The  new  decree  has  created  such  an 
upsurge  In  evictions  by  the  landlords  In  the 
urban    areas   that,   according   tq   the   nA-mt, 


Issue  of  Dien  Tin,  many  people  have  become 
so  angry  they  burnt  down  their  own  houses 
and  killed  themselves.  According  to  the  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1974  Issue  of  Chinh  Luan,  French- 
men who  left  in  1954  are  now  coming  back  to 
claim  their  land,  land  which  Vietnamese 
have  cultivated  and  on  which  people  have 
built  houses.  The  article  reported  that 
"Frenchmen  have  spread  the  word  that  they 
will  take  back  the  houses  and  the  land  In 
the  cities  of  Da  Nang,  Hue,  Nhatrang,  Qui 
Nhon  and  many  other  cities  Including 
Saigon  Itself."  All  this  happens  at  a  time 
when  there  are  about  3  to  4  million  people 
who  are  unemployed  {Hoa  Binh,  February  25, 
1974). 

The  economic  situation  In  the  cities  has 
become  so  serious  that  40%  of  the  student 
population  has  dropped  out  of  school  for 
lack  of  money  and  becuase  of  hunger.  Many 
students  have  become  so  hungry  that  they 
have  fainted  in  class,  while  others  go  beg- 
ging for  any  kind  of  Job  at  all  that  would 
allow  them  something  to  eat  {Dien  Tin, 
March  26-27.  1974;  Dai  Dan  Toe.  March  27, 
1974) .  What  are  these  children  to  do?  Where 
are  they  going  to  go  If  their  families  are 
evicted  from  their  homes?  No  one  In  the 
Saigon  regime  has  given  much  thought  to 
this  problem.  The  problem  is  how  to  please 
the  foreigners  and  to  make  Saigon  look  at- 
tractive enough  for  foreign  investors  and 
toiu-ists.  One  of  the  most  energetic  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Saigon  government 
at  the  present  time  is  the  program  to  "beau- 
tify the  cities." 

Evicting  Vietnamese  tenants  from  land 
owned  by  foreign  and  Vietnamese  landlords 
would  serve  both  goals:  the  foreign  inves- 
tors would  be  plesised  and  the  urban  shacits 
would  be  replaced  by  hotels  and  offices  for 
foreign  s  firms. 

It  is  most  evident  then,  that  for  the  sake 
of  "post-war  reconstruction,"  "growth  of  ex- 
ports," and  other  such  programs,  the  Viet- 
namese people  have  had  to  be  sacrificed.  But 
these  people  are  not  pieces  of  earth  which 
can  be  pounded  and  stepped  on  and  molded 
Into  any  form  whatsoever.  They  too  have 
feelings.  After  all,  this  is  what  the  whole  war 
has  been  about.  The  present  "development" 
direction  of  the  Thleu  regime  cannot  but 
force  the  people  into  violent  reactions  at 
some  point.  But  of  course  all  that  Is  taken 
care  of.  For  the  urban  areas,  the  Saigon 
regime  has  created  a  new  system  of  popula- 
tion control.  In  the  words  of  a  Saigon 
reporter: 

"The  city  government  Just  announced  that 
the  Capitol  City  will  be  divided  into  sections 
In  order  to  control  the  population.  Each  sec- 
tion will  be  composed  of  a  certain  nimiber 
of  families  to  be  supervised  by  a  policeman 
who  will  provide  security  and  keep  track  of 
the  financial  situation,  the  supply  situation, 
the  corruption  situation — everything  .  .  '. 
Each  person  will  not  be  free  to  eat.  to  sleep, 
and  so  on,  according  to  his  or  her  own  liking 
and  his  or  her  own  living  conditions.  Rather, 
from  now  on  you  must  be  careful  because 
there  are  policemen  snooping  around  ready 
to  Interfere  in  your  private  life  although  you 
have  never  broken  any  law  or  have  never 
had  any  connection  with  the  Communists." 
As  for  the  rural  population,  the  situation 
is  easier  to  deal  with.  After,  all,  there  is  a 
regular  army  of  1.1  million  men  armed  with 
the  latest  American  weapons.  Then,  according 
to  the  news  release  from  Saigon's  Defense 
Ministry,  cited  In  the  April  5,  1974  Issue  of 
Dien  Tin.  over  1  million  so-called  Self- 
Defense  Forces  have  xmdergone  "Iron-traln- 
Ing"  In  order  to  replace  t^e  Regional  Forces 
which  will  be  Incorporated  into  the  regular 
armed  forces.  Revolt  anyone?  The  wrath  of 
American  weapons  will  come  down  on  you! 
What  guarantee  Is  there  that  the  soldiers 
themselves  won't  revolt?  After  all,  they  too 
are  directly  affected  by  this  situation.  In  a 
cotintry  of  18  million  people,  and  army  of  1.1 


million  regular  forces  and  4  million  regional 
and  local  forced  every  soldier  Is  related  to 
someone  who  Is  suffering  l>ecau8e  of  Thieu'g 
policies.  Again,  this  situation  Is  taken  care 
of  as  long  as  there  Is  continued  American 
military  support.  Generals,  colonels,  and 
other  potential  coup  leaders  could  be  removed 
periodically.  Army  units  coiUd  be  used 
against  one  another  or  moved  from  one  area 
to  another.  And  If  any  section  of  the  army 
revolts,  you  can  always  say  that  the  Com- 
munists have  overrun  them  and  then  you 
could  bring  In  air  power  to  wipe  them  out. 

So  far,  thanks  to  U.S.  miliary  and  economic 
aid  and  thanks  to  "post-war  reconstruction" 
and  "economic  development"  plans  of  foreign 
corporations  and  the  foreign  banks,  the  Thleu 
regime  has  managed  to  progress  a  decade 
beyond  the  present.  It  Is  now  1984  In  Saigon. 


REMINOTON  DISPLAY  HONORS 
DR.  HAROLD  McCRACKEN 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Itirgest  collection  of  the  work  of  the  re- 
nowned western  documentary  artist 
Frederic  Remington  Is  on  display  thl« 
year  at  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center 
at  Cody,  Wyo. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  admirers,  as  are  most  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  great  works 
of  Remington,  and  the  exhibition  at 
Cody  provides  a  signal  opportunity  for 
close  examination  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tion of  his  works  ever  assembled. 

The  exhibition  is  in  honor  of  the  re- 
tirement of  the  center's  director,  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  Harold  McCracken.  Dr. 
McCracken  is  known  internationally,  and 
is  as  highly  regarded  in  his  field  as  Rem- 
ington was  in  his. 

At  ceremonies  June  15  and  16,  Dr. 
McCracken  will  retire  from  his  seat  as 
director  of  both  the  Buffalo  Bill  Center 
and  the  Whitney  Art  Gallery,  and  will 
assume  the  title  director  emeritus. 

In  addition  to  the  Whitney  Gallery,  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Museum  and  the  Remington 
display,  the  center  also  has  a  Plains 
Indian  Museum — and  the  assemblage  has 
the  reputation  for  being  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  western  art  and 
memorabilia  In  the  world.  The  Reming- 
ton exhibit  includes  more  than  100  pieces 
of  the  artist's  work  that  is  on  loan  for 
the  occasion,  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
Remington  collection  that  is  perma- 
nently on  display  at  the  center.  One  of 
the  more  f  smaous  of  the  paintings  on  loan 
for  the  special  exhibition  of  Remington 
paintings  and  sculpture  Is  the  "Cavalry 
Charge  on  the  Southern  Plains,"  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  personal 
admiration  for  Dr.  McCracken.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  outline 
of  his  life  career  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  un- 
aware of  his  many  accomplishments. 
The  passage  is  from  the  May  23  edition 
of  the  Villager,  and  reads  as  follows: 
Da.  Harold  McChackkn 
Dr.  McCracken,  well-known  author  and 
widely-recognlzed  authority  on  Western  art, 
will  observe  his  80th  birthday  on  Aug.  31. 
Other  highlights  of  1974  for  him  will  include 
the  publication  of  his  82nd  book  and  his  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

Bom  in  1894  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.. 
McCracken  spent  hla  boyhood  on  a  small 
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Idaho  ranch  along  the  Snake  River.  When 
be  was  18  be  was  working  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railroad  and  running  a  small  trad- 
ing post  on  the  upper  North  Thompson 
River  In  British  Columbia. 

In  1916,  McCracken  led  his  first  scientific 
expedition  to  Alaska  for  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. The  expedition,  which  lasted  two  years, 
resulted  In  a  magnificent  group  of  natxiral 
history  specimens.  Including  six  giant  Alas- 
ka brown  bears. 

Following  service  In  World  War  I,  Mc- 
Cracken made  three  more  expeditions  to 
Alaska.  A  long  career  of  adventvu-e  followed, 
including  expeditions  from  Arctic  Siberia  to 
the  swamps  of  Cuba  and  the  South  Pacific. 
He  also  became  a  pioneer  of  motion  picture 
doctunentatlon  and  began  to  write  and  lec- 
ture on  his  adventures. 

"Iglaome,"  McCracken's  first  book,  was 
published  In  1930.  This  book,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  of  his  subsequent  books,  were  about 
his  Alaskan  experiences. 

Today,  Dr.  McCracken  Is  an  acknowledged 
authority  In  a  variety  of  fields.  He  Is  an 
Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Explorers 
Club,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  and  a  Fellow  Founder  and  Life  Mem- 
ber of  the  Pacific  Geographical  Society.  He 
has  received  three  honortu^  doctorates  from 
Hope  College,  the  University  of  Alaska  and 
Colorado  State  University. 

"Frederick  Remington:  Artist  of  the  Old 
West,"  published  In  1947,  launched  still  an- 
other career  for  Dr.  McCracken.  Since  then, 
be  has  published  nearly  a  dozen  books  and 
as  many  articles  on  Western  Art.  The  life 
and  work  of  Remington  has  always  held  a 
special  fascination  for  McCracken.  and  he  Is, 
today,  Internationally  recognized  as  "The" 
authority  on  the  work  of  the  documentary 
artist. 

McCracken  was  the  first  director  of  the 
Whitney  GaUery  of  Western  Art  when  It 
opened  In  1959.  He  has  taken  particular 
pride  In  the  gallery's  acqusltlon  of  the  Fred- 
eric Remington  Studio  Collection. 


TAX  CUT  FOR  LOWER  INCOME 
BRACKETS  ADVOCATED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  interview  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  what  to  do  about  it.  Dr.  Leon 
Keyserllng,  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, called  for  a  tax  cut  for  lower  and 
middle-income  families. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  support 
for  a  tax  cut,  of  the  type  prcHWsed  by  sev- 
eral other  Senators  and  I,  from  this 
noted  economist. 

Dr.  Keyserllng  observes  that  many  of 
the  Nation's  current  economic  problems 
are  the  result  of  an  inadequate  volume  of 
business.  The  cure,  he  believes,  is  to  get 
more  money  into  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tion's lower-  and  middle-income  families. 

One  way  to  get  money  into  the  hands 
of  these  people,  Keyserllng  states,  is 
through  a  tax  reduction  for  them — "for 
which  there  Is  still  plenty  of  room."  I 
fully  agree  with  Dr.  Keyserllng  that  this 
"could  be  recouped  by  closing  some  of 
the  loopholes." 

Mr.  President,  the  Keyserllng  propos- 
als are  exactly  what  our  people  and  our 
economy  need  today.  That  is  we  must 
have  relief  from  some  of  the  crushing 
burden  of  inflation  for  most  of  our  fami- 
lies, and  a  stimulus  to  the  sagging  Amer- 
ican economy.  The  combination  of  tax 
cut  and  tax  reform  advocated  by  Dr. 
Keyserllng  is  precisely  what  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  several  months.  I  am  con- 


vinced that  it  would  help  pull  our  econ- 
omy out  of  Its  recession  by  providing  a 
"shot  in  the  arm"  to  consumer  spending. 
Ml'.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Robert  Donovan's  interview 
with  Dr.  Leon  Keyserllng,  published  June 
2  in  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 

June  2, 1974] 

Tax  Cuts  in  Lowek  Brackets  Advocated 

(By  Robert  Donovan) 
Washinotok. — The  way  to  ease  our  eco- 
nomic woes  is  to  get  more  money  into  the 
hands  of  lower-and  middle-class  consumers. 
In  the  view  of  Leon  H.  Keyserllng,  president 
of  the  Conference  on  Economic  Progess  and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers. 

Among  the  ways  this  can  be  done,  be  be- 
lieves, is  to  cut  taxes  In  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle-Income brackets  or  greatly  to  Increase 
government  spending  on  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life  or 
to  reduce  Interest  rates  drastically. 

"The  energy  thing  is  a  hoax,"  Keyserllng 
said  In  a  recent  interview.  "I  don't  mean 
there  Isn't  an  energy  shortage,  but  I  do  mean 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  energy  shortage  and  by  way 
of  excuse  for  paralysis  of  action  existed  long 
before  the  energy  shortage. 

"In  other  words  the  problems  arising  out 
of  recessions,  low  economic  growth  and 
poverty  and  Income  maldistribution  dldnt 
start  with  the  so-called  energy  crisis.  The 
energy  crisis,  fairly  measured,  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  difficulty. 

"For  the  most  part  the  problem  Is  not  due 
to  the  actions  the  Arabs  have  taken  on  oU. 
Because  of  the  thinking  of  our  scarcity  school 
of  economics  and  because  of  a  lack  of  long- 
term  planning,  the  problem  Is  due  mostly  to 
our  serious  shortages  of  plans,  serious  short- 
ages of  pipeline  and  so  forth.  We  have  had 
blackouts  and  dlmouts  In  all  the  big  cities, 
and  we  have  bad  pleas  to  curtail  the  use 
of  power  for  many  years  now. 

"We  knew  we  were  having  shortages,  but 
we  were  not  developing  otir  resovirces  to  the 
requirements  of  a  healthy  and  growing  eco- 
nomy." 

Keyserllng  has  long  been  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  outspoken  liberal  economists.  A 
graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  Har- 
vard Law  School,  he  came  to  Washington 
with  the  New  Dealers  In  the  early  thirties. 
When  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  was 
created  by  law  In  1947  President  Truman 
appointed  him  as  one  of  the  three  original 
members.  In  1950  he  became  the  council's 
second  chairman. 

He  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  not  only 
on  the  economics,  but  on  the  politics  of  the 
Truman  administration.  He  was  an  exponent 
of  economic  growth,  arguing  that  economists 
should  concentrate  not  on  slicing  the  eco- 
nomic pie,  but  on  enlarging  It.  To  this  day 
he  Is  carrying  on  his  fight  against  what  he 
calls  the  scarcity  school  of  economics,  which 
he  believes,  aggravates  Inflation  by  re- 
strictive measures  Intended  to  cure  it. 

Tight  money  and  exorbitant  Interest  rates, 
he  holds,  have  kept  down  the  annual  rate  of 
economic  growth,  which  has  made  It  aU  the 
more  difficult  to  distribute  wealth  fairly. 

"The  whole  problem  today."  Keyserllng 
said,  "Is  distributional.  The  main  way  to 
cure  the  profit  shortages  and  the  Investment 
shortage  Is  to  Increase  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. That  would  come  by  getting  more 
spending  power,  by  getting  more  Income  Into 
the  hands  of  the  middle-  and  lower-Income 
consumers  and  more  public  spending  for 
necessary   priority  programs.   I   mean   pro- 


grams for  education,  health,  slum  clearance 
and  housing,  antipollution  and  mass  trans- 
portation. 

"How  do  you  get  the  money  In  their 
hands?  WeU,  you  can  do  It  In  several  ways. 

"One  Is  tax  reduction  for  those  people — 
for  which  there  Is  stUl  plenty  of  room.  This 
could  be  recouped  by  closing  some  of  the 
loopholes  and  even  by  raising  some  of  the 
rates  at  the  top,  which  were  reduced  too 
much.  My  taxes  were  reduced  too  much. 

"I  am  not  talking  about  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  I  am  not  saying  that  by  putting 
more  Into  the  hands  of  these  people  that 
It  would  be  taken  from  others  In  the  same 
amount." 

In  other  words.  In  his  view.  If  the  growth 
rate  were  raised,  everybody  would  be  better 
off,  rich  and  poor. 

"Another  Important  way  of  getting  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  middle-  and  lower- 
income  consumers."  Keyserllng  said,  "would 
be  a  drastic  change  In  the  whole  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  do 
something  about  these  fantastlcaUv  high 
Interest  rates. 

"If  you  compare  them  today  with  where 
they  were — and  should  have  remained — as 
of.  say,  1953,  the  difference  represented  by 
the  higher  Interest  payments  Is  about  $100 
billion  a  year. 

"What  Is  happening  to  that  $100  bUllon? 
The  easiest  way  to  express  It  Is  that  It  Is 
being  transferred  from  those  who  borrow  to 
those  who  lend.  That  Is  obvious.  Who  bor- 
rows and  for  what?  The  average  American 
family — and  not  the  poor  families — borrow 
to  buy  the  car  to  go  to  work,  they  borrow  to 
pay  for  their  homes  and  for  consumer  dura- 
bles, they  borrow  to  educate  their  children. 

"The  fantastically  high  Interest  rate  policy 
is  deliberately  transferring  $100  bUllon  a 
year  now  from  those  whose  Incomes  should 
be  increased  to  those  who  Incomes  don't  need 
to  be  increased.  Who's  getting  the  monev? 
The  banks,  financial  Institutions  and  others 
who  are  very  substantially  engaged  In  lend- 
ing money." 

The  higher  rates,  he  said,  are  also  costing 
the  government  $9  bUlion  a  year  more  than 
It  would  have  had  to  pay  for  Interest,  If  the 
rates  had  remained  where  they  were  20  years 
ago.  The  99  blUion  plus  $40  bUllon  that 
Keyserllng  t>elieves  the  government  is  losing 
annually  on  "tax  give-aways"  wovUd  be  suffl- 
clent,  he  said,  to  carry  on  adequate  public 
programs. 

"If  you  undertook  a  national  Income  sup- 
port program,  which  even  Nixon  at  one  time 
advocated,"  he  said,  "the  amount  of  money 
required  annually  to  lift  all  poor  families 
out  of  the  poverty  cellar  Is  only  between  $11 
billion  and  $13  billion. 

"The  policies  which  have  distributed  In- 
come In  the  wrong  directions,  creating  social 
Injustices,  are  not  Just  a  matter  of  being 
unfair.  They  have  also  raised  havoc  with  the 
economy.  Because  of  the  declining  rate  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  we  are  In  a  reces- 
sion now.  And  this  is  a  big  one,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

'It  is  lust  because  we  have  neglected  thei^e 
moral  and  human  considerations  that  we 
have  done  such  a  poor  Job  in  purely  economic 
terms.  In  other  words,  if  we  made  the  Ameri- 
can  economy  moral,  it  would  be  a  far.  far 
healthier  economy." 


NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD'S 
EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP  PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
member  of  my  staff,  John  McClaughry, 
has  written  a  most  perceptive  article  on 
the  Northwestern  Railroad's  employee 
ownership  plan,  which  has  Just  be€ai 
printed  in  the  spring  issue  of  Business 
S:  Society  Review. 

The  article  details  the  development  of 
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the  employee  ownership  pli  in.  how  it  has 
helped  the  railroad  remaiij  a  viable  en- 
tity, and  the  very  beneflciaD  effect  it  has 
had  on  the  spirit  and  mot  vation  of  the 
employees.  In  short,  thlk  experiment 
makes  a  strong  case  for  th:  s  type  of  em- 
ployee ownership  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uninimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  &  Society  Review, 
No.  9.  spring,  1971) 
Eio-LOTHB  Ownership:  A  New  Wat  To  Run 
A  Rail&oao 
(By  John  McClaugliry) 
(EDrroB's  NOT«. — John  McClaughry,  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  Buaineas  a  nd  Society  Re- 
view,   recently    founded    the    Institute    for 
Liberty   and   Community   in   Concord,   Ver- 
mont.  His  long-term  researci  Involves  ex- 
panded ownership  of  property  ) 

A  funny  thing  happened  tc  the  president 
of  the  C&NW  Railroad  during  his  tour  of 
Milwaukee's  Butler  yards  thli  year.  A  prim, 
gray-haired  secretary  caught  t  im  by  the  arm 

in    the    yard    office    and    whliipered,    "Say 

how're  we  doing  with  our  stocli  ?" 

That  kind  of  happening  would  be  most 
unusual  on  other  railroads,  bv  t  biilky,  forty- 
six-year-old  Larry  Provo  is  gsttlng  used  to 
it.  For  in  June  of  1972  his  Chl^o  and  North 
Western  railroad  became  Americas  only  com- 
pletely employee-owned  majot  railroad,  and 
probably  America's  largest  eiployee-owned 
corporation  as  well.  | 

The  Northwestern,  founde<|  In  1838,  was 
the  flrst  of  the  great  Illinois -Haaed  railroads. 
By  1900  It  boasted  9,000  mile*  of  track  and 
over  1.200  great  steam  locomptlves.  By  the 
FUUes,  however,  the  railroad  was  In  deep 
financial  trouble.  Oompetitloq  from  airlines 
and  trucks  had  cut  Into  its  revenues.  Man- 
agement was  dispirited.  Bankruptcy  seemed 
inevitable.  j 

Then  came  Ben  W.  Heinei^an.  He  made 
the  Chicago  commuter  service  the  finest  In 
the  naUon  and  put  the  raHroa<l  In  the  black. 
He  added  two  profitable  chemltal  companies, 
and  formed  a  holding  company — Northwest 
Indxistrles.  In  1988  Helneman  bought  a  con- 
glomerate. Philadelphia  &  heading,  then 
yielding  about  $350  mUlion  aiiual  revenues 
from  such  components  as  Prult  of  the  Loom 
underwear  and  Lone  SUr  St^l  Co.  And  In 
doing  so  he  found  out  someXhlng:  a  rail- 
road is  not  a  very  good  thing  tb  build  a  con- 
glomerate empire  around.  The]  railroad  con- 
tributed »400  nUlUon  In  debt  And  very  little 
In  profits  to  the  Northwest  ^dustrles  ac- 
coimt  books.  It  was  easier  tol  make  money 
m  manxifacturlng.  In  addltionl  the  ICC  was 
claiming  Jurisdiction  over  conglomerates  that 
Included  a  railroad.  This  made  investment 
banks  shy  away  from  the  wheie  enterprise. 
So  In  1969  Northwest  Industries  decided  to 
dump  the  Northwestern.  Since  feelneman  had 
been  having  merger  talks  wltlTthe  MUwau- 
kee  road,  he  offered  to  sell  tiem  the  rail- 
road, but  Milwaukee  wasn't  idterested.  Also 
among  those  not  interested  li  such  a  sale 
were  the  top  management  of  the  North- 
western Railroad.  Their  reason]  was  slmpU 
they  didn't  want  to  be  swallowed  up  In  the 
MUwaiikee'B  management  structure — and 
they  dared  to  think  that  thi 
a  railroad  prc^tably  themsel' 
Western  president  Larry  Provo. 
In    with    Helneman    In    1956  _  _ 

nine-year-old  CPA.  decided  to' make  Helne- 
man an  offer.  And  a  deal  emerged. 

A   mtW   COICPANT   CMEtCES 

First.    Northwest    Industries    wrote    down 
the  book   value   of  the  railroad  from  $800 


^y  could  run 
es.  So  North 
vho  had  come 

a    twenty- 


million  to  about  $400  million,  giving  the 
holding  company  a  nice  tax  shelter.  The 
newly  formed  North  Western  Employees 
Transportation  Corp.  (later  renamed  the 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Transportation 
Co.)  agree  to  assume  the  railroad  debt  and 
to  pay  Northwest  Industries  $19  million  in 
twenty-year  notes.  The  holding  company 
kept  the  two  chemical  companies  and  agreed 
to  guarantee  $9  million  of  the  railroad's  debt 
resulting  from  Joint  obligations  for  faclUtles 
shared  with  other  railroads.  The  new  com- 
pany pledged  not  to  diversify  and  not  to 
pay  dividends  for  five  years. 

Provo  proposed  to  sell  up  to  300,000  shares 
of  new  stock  to  raUroad  employees.  Provo 
was  no  visionary  about  this.  Railroading  was 
In  his  blood,  and  he  had  watched  with  scarce- 
ly disguised  discomfort  as  the  railroad  was 
In  111  repute  as  a  member  of  the  conglom- 
erate. He  firmly  believed  that  a  railroad 
should  be  run  by  railroad  men  who  own  a 
major  stake  In  their  railroad,  and  who  are 
determined  to  make  money  by  running  a 
first-class  railroad.  The  horrible  example  of 
the  diversified  Penn  Central's  slide  into  bank- 
ruptcy was  on  his  mind.  "We  should  run  a 
railroad."  says  Provo.  "and  not  create  a  com- 
pany beholden  to  Wall  Street." 

To  stay  out  of  the  clutches  of  investment 
bankers,  and  yet  come  up  with  enough 
working  capital  to  make  the  railroad  a  suc- 
cess, pointed  to  only  one  strategy — accumu- 
lating capital  from  blb  many  employees  as 
could  he  Interested  In  the  deal.  The  staff 
of  the  ICC,  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  trans- 
fer, was  nervous  about  this  plan.  Its  Bureau 
of  Enforcement  found  lots  of  reasons  why 
the  scheme  wouldn't  work,  even  predicting 
bankruptcy.  The  ICC  staff,  accustomed  to 
regulating  railroads  owned  by  large  Investors 
and  corporations,  saw  grievous  consequences 
if  it  put  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  kind  of 
transaction  customarily  regulated  by  the 
SEC — the  sale  of  stock  to  potentially  un- 
sophisticated investors.  Still  smarting  over 
the  Penn  Central  fiasco,  the  staff  held  back 
Its  approval. 

But  gradually  the  ICC  came  around.  Strong 
letters  of  support  came  from  Sen.  Philip 
Hart  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee;  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee: Charles  Percy,  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois;  and  crusty  Wright  Patman  of  Texas, 
the  powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  who  had  long 
waged  war  with  banks  and  Insurance  com- 
panies over  their  meddling  In  railroad  man- 
agement. Three  Influential  labor  leaders, 
headed  by  the  Railway  Clerks'  C.  L.  Dennis, 
told  the  ICC  that  employee  ownership  would 
Increase  motivation,  morale,  and  benefits 
to  the  workers.  And  Robert  Brooker,  former 
chairman  of  Marcor,  who  had  had  long  and 
favorable  experience  with  profit  sharing  at 
Marcor  and  Sears  Roebuck,  lent  his  prestige 
and  Influence  to  the  railroad's  case. 

In  his  1971  findings  on  the  C&NW  pro- 
posal. ICC  examiner  Edward  J.  Reidy,  after 
noting  some  pitfalls  of  employee  ownership, 
gave  a  remarkable  endorsement  of  Its  ad- 
vantages. Bald  Reldy: 

"In  some  particulars  the  rail  Industry 
seems  uniquely  suited  to  employee  owner- 
ship. Considerable  rallrocMl  work  la  per- 
formed by  teams  or  units  without  super- 
vision. Necessarily  the  attitude  and  monva- 
tlon  of  these  Individual  workers  become  Im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  work  product. 
Properly  motivated,  as  an  owner  could  be, 
the  employee  Is  discouraged  from  wasting 
time  or  goods,  and  is  encouraged  to  dis- 
cover savings  or  Improvements  which  could 
be  made  by  the  railroad.  The  employee- 
Investor  would  tend  to  voice  strong  support 
for  management  decisions  patterned  to  pro- 
mote Improvements  on  the  rail  fleet  and 
properties,  for  be  would  want  his  railroad 


to  be  the  'best'  rallrocui.  To  some  extent  aa 
ownership  plan  could  encourage  thrift,  in 
that  money  which  might  otherwise  be  spent 
would  be  Invested  by  the  Individual  in  stock. 
With  respect  to  labor-management  relations, 
the  attainment  of  susbtantlal  employee - 
shareholder  participation  should  have  an 
Irenic  Impact,  resulting  In  greater  harmony 
In  this  troublesome  area.  Very  possibly  em- 
ployee-Investors might  become  more  civic- 
minded  as  they  are  made  keenly  aware  of 
the  obvious  relationship  existing  between 
community  development  and  adequate 
transportation,  for  employee-owners  of 
NETCO  are  also  citizens  of  many  commu- 
nities in  the  11  States  this  carrier  serves. 
Although  it  Is  not  possible  to  quantify  the 
benefits  accruable  from  employee  owner- 
ship, the  examiner  is  convinced  that  as  long 
as  the  road  is  profitable,  the  benefits  are 
not  illusory,  but  real.  Briefly,  as  an  employee- 
investor,  the  shareholders  should  gain  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  his  railroad  within  a  sound 
transportation  system;  by  Intensifying 
worker  pride  and  incentive,  such  ownership 
ought  to  Increase  efficiency  and  productivity; 
and  finally,  ownership  of  the  railroad  by  Its 
employees  will  enable  those  who  participate 
in  the  betterment  of  the  carrier  to  derive 
whatever  benefits  their  efforts  achieve." 

SALE    IS    APPROVED 

On  April  28.  1972  the  ICC  gave  its  approval 
to  the  sale.  On  May  5  the  prospectus  ap- 
peared, and  for  twenty  days  C&NW  em- 
ployees, plus  certain  labor  union  leaders, 
had  a  chance  to  buy  stock  In  their  own  rail- 
road.  Provo,  Dennis,  and  Vice-President 
Richard  M.  Freeman  bought  the  maximum 
$100,000  In  stock;  Brooker,  now  a  director 
of  the  new  company,  bought  nearly  as  much. 
When  the  sales  were  added  up,  1,000  of  the 
13.000  active  eligible  C&NW  employees  had 
purchased  72.826  of  the  300.000  available 
shares  at  $50  each,  raising  an  equity  capital 
of  $3.6  million. 

The  stock  sale,  however,  later  broiigM- 
criticism  of  the  management — when  eannngs 
produced  offers  of  up  to  $500  a  sh*£e>Critlc3 
charged  that  the  whole  transfer  had  been  a 
deal  to  enrich  top-level  personnel.  The  ICC 
was  persuaded  to  go  along  through  enthu- 
siasm for  giving  the  ordinary  blue-collar 
worker  a  capital  stake  In  the  business — but 
only  400  of  the  more  than  12,000  blue-collar 
employees  actually  Invested.  The  manage- 
ment and  the  union  leaders  like  Dennis,  said 
the  critics,  had  deliberately  failed  to  explain 
to  the  workers  the  advantages  of  buying  In 
at  the  Initial  offering. 

The  criticism  falls  to  understand  the 
securities  laws  to  which  the  railroad  is  sub- 
ject. The  railroad  needed  working  capital  to 
start.  It  could  not  rely  on  multimiUlon  dol- 
lar investments  from  Wall  Street,  because  it 
was  determined  to  stay  free  from  outside 
control.  If  It  offered  a  payroll  deduction  plan 
at  the  beginning,  It  would  fall  to  accumulate 
the  working  capital  needed  at  the  Inception. 
It  had  to  ask  for  the  biggest  chunks  of 
money  its  employees  could  advance — a  $500 
minimum  investment. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  It  oould  not  ag- 
gressively sell  Its  stock  to  Its  employees:  the 
laws  forbid  any  effort  by  management  to 
push  the  stock,  and  the  ICC  did  not  want  to 
be  criticized  later  for  collaborating  In  the 
possible  Impoverishment  of  thouasnds  of 
unwary  railroad  workers. 

The  company  sent  the  offering  prospectus 
to  every  employee.  Like  all  prospectuses.  It 
emphasized  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
Investment.  It  required  considerable  exper- 
tise to  unravel  the  detailed  financial  tables. 
Ordinary  working  men  who  had  had  no  oc- 
casion to  deal  with  the  intricacies  of  cor- 
porate tax  laws  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
understand,  for  example,  that  when  North- 
west Industries  wrote  down  the  book  value 
of  the  railroad  by  $400  million,  that  auto- 
matically produced  a  $9  million  pretax  re- 
duction In  the  charge,  against  earnings,  for 
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depreciation.  This  resulted  In  a  $427,000  ad- 
dition to  earnings  every  month.  Bald  one 
suburban  commuter  conductor  a  year  later, 
"If  I  had  understood  about  the  writeoff  at 
the  time,  I  would  have  bought  all  the  stock 
I  cotUd  have  got  my  hands  on." 

A    GOOD   REPORT   SO  FAR 

The  company  did  the  best  It  could  to  ac- 
quaint employees  with  the  offer,  within  the 
strictures  Imposed  by  law.  A  battery  of 
knowledgeable  officers  manned  phones  at  the 
main  office  to  explain  the  prospectus  to  po- 
tential owners.  Almost  inevitably,  callers 
listened  dutifully  to  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  pro  forma  balance  sheet  and  the  tax 
considerations,  and  then  asked,  "Look — Is 
this  a  good  deal  for  me  or  not?"  To  that  ques- 
tion, the  company  was  forbidden  to  reply.  As 
ft  later  survey  revealed,  only  17  percent  of 
the  railroad's  employees  ever  had  owned  cor- 
porate stock  at  any  time  In  their  lives,  and 
only  10  percent  owned  any  at  the  time  of  the 
offer.  Six  himdred  of  the  1,000  new  share- 
holders, not  surprisingly,  were  management 
personnel.  In  the  year  following  the  stock 
sale,  the  C&NW  has  made  money — lots  of  It. 
At  the  end  of  Its  first  seven  months.  It  re- 
ported pretax  earnings  of  $16.5  million.  Since 
large  tax  offsets  are  available,  this  rate  of 
earnings  promises  to  return  nearly  $400  per 
year  to  the  holder  of  each  $50  share.  For  this 
leason,  offers  of  up  to  $500  per  share  have 
been  reported,  but  few  are  selling.  The  com- 
pany has  offered  employees  a  second  chance 
to  buy  in  early  1974,  following  a  60-for-l 
stock  split.  This  time  there  was  a  payroll  de- 
duction plan. 

There  Is  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  the 
Northwestern  will  remain  so  profitable.  The 
massive  Soviet  grain  sales  of  1972  caused  a 
profit  bulge  that  may  not  be  repeated.  Aban- 
doning 2,000  or  more  miles  of  little  used 
feeder  track  would  cut  operating  costs  and 
permit  reconstruction  of  main  line  track- 
age. But  new  environmental  laws  are  com- 
plicating abandonment  and  have  produced 
a  lawsuit  at  the  Northwestem's  ore  loading 
docks  In  Escanaba,  Mich.  Competition  from 
the  subsidized  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
will  doubtless  cut  into  the  thin  profits  of 
the  suburban  commuter  service,  unless  a 
regional  transportation  authority  Is  created. 

And  some  of  the  theoretical  benefits  of  an 
employee-owned  concern  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
perienced, due  to  the  relatively  low  number 
of  employee-owners  outside  the  executive  of- 
fices. With  only  400  blue-collar  shareholders 
spread  over  10,719  miles  of  line,  It  Is  doubt- 
ful whether  employee  ownership  will  yield 
anticipated  productivity  gains  or  political 
opposition  to  the  overtaxing  of  railroad  prop- 
erty by  local  Jurisdictions.  Union  leaders  say 
they  will  strike  the  Northwestern  Just  as 
readily  as  any  other  railroad,  employee- 
owned  or  not. 

But  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  Is  a 
new  spirit  at  the  Northwestern.  The  fact 
that  top  mansigement  and  600  officers  own 
a  major  stake  In  the  railroad,  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  making  It  strong  and  profitable, 
has  filtered  down  to  the  section  hands.  Track 
is  being  modernized;  trains  are  running  fast- 
er; employee  training  has  been  stepped  up; 
management  has  been  visibly  invigorated. 
When  Provo  visited  the  Clinton,  Iowa,  shops 
last  Aug\ist,  over  1,200  employees  and  their 
families  truned  out  to  express  to  him  their 
faith  in  their  railroad.  Its  future  may  be  well 
worth  watching. 


CX)UNTERFORCE  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  declared  strategic  doctrine  of 
the  United  States  has  been  deterrence — 
a  policy  which  seeks  to  persuade  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  not  to  initiate  nuclear  war 
by  confronting  him  with  the  certainty  of 


unacceptable  destruction  in  return.  It 
has  been  generally  assumed  that  such  a 
policy  is  most  effective  when  our  retalia- 
tory forces  are  targeted  against  the  civil- 
ian population  and  industrial  centers  of 
the  adversary. 

During  this  same  period,  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  have  developed  the  capac- 
ity to  fulfill  other  roles.  For  over  10 
years  we  have  had.  in  addition  to  the 
deterrent  forces,  weapons  capable  of 
destroying  military  targets  or  capable  of 
damaging  our  adversary's  missile  re- 
'serves  so  that  they  could  not  be  used 
against  us.  With  progress  in  vcchnol- 
ogy — such  as  MIRV,  Improved  command 
control  and  retargeting  systems,  smaller 
warhead  size  and  the  like — the  ability  of 
our  forces  to  perform  these  secondary 
functions  has  advanced  to  a  very  sophis- 
ticated level,  while  we  still  maintain  an 
overwhelming  deterrent  capability. 

In  recent  months.  Secretary-  Schles- 
inger  has  initiated  a  national  debate  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  can  in^jrove  the  character  of  its 
deterrent  by  improving  and  stressing 
what  have  heretofore  been  deemphasized 
as  the  secondary  characteristics  of  our 
nuclear  forces.  He  has  proposed,  among 
other  things,  changes  in  the  structure  of 
our  forces,  further  improvements  in  their 
accuracy  and  destructive  capacity,  and 
shifts  In  oiu-  declaratory  policy. 

This  week,  as  the  Senate  considers  the 
military  procurement  bill,  we  will  con- 
sider these  proposed  changes  in  our  stra- 
tegic thinking — the  necessity  for  them, 
their  costs,  and  their  likely  effects.  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  nuclear  forces — to  deter 
aggressors  from  initiating  hostilities. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  enhance  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent  forces  and  to 
lessen  tensions  with  such  potential  ag- 
gressors. I  have  serious  doubts  whether 
SecrettuT  Schleslnger's  proposed  changes 
in  our  strategic  forces  will  help  achieve 
these  goals.  Improvements  in  the  accu- 
racy and  yield  of  our  land-based  missiles 
and  the  development  of  a  terminal  guid- 
ance MARV  program  at  this  time  may 
well  lead  to  an  escalation  of  the  arms 
race  with  the  Soviets  taking  counter- 
measures  which  could  Increase  the  threat 
to  our  land-based  forces  and  heighten 
tensions  between  the  world's  two  major 
nuclear  powers. 

Within  the  last  24  hours,  two  articles 
have  been  written  about  Secretary 
Schleslnger's  proposed  changes  in  our 
strategic  doctrine  that  make  this  argu- 
ment most  persuasively.  One  of  these 
articles,  "Increasing  the  Nuclear 
Danger,"  was  written  by  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre  and  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Wa.shington  Post.  The  other  article,  "New 
Strangelove  Scenario,"  was  written  by 
Richard  Wilson  and  appeared  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Star.  During  the  last 
several  months,  Senator  McIntyre.  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Research  and  De- 
velopment, has  played  a  constructive  role 
within  committee  analyzing  and  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  Secretary  Schles- 
lnger's proposed  counterforce  measures 


and  will  imdoubtedly  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  these  meas- 
ures on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  4.  1974] 
Increasing      the      Nuclear      Danger — Oo* 

Threat  to  Soviet  ICBMs  Might  Motivate 

Them  To  Strike  First  in  a  Period  or  In- 

t^national  Tension 

(By  Thomas  J.  McIntyre) 

(This  week,  or  possibly  next,  the  Senate 
will  be  voting  on  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bUl,  drawn  up  by  Sen. 
Thomas  McIntyre  of  New  Hampshire  and  de- 
signed to  eliminate  funds  for  three  new  nu- 
clear weapons  programs  the  Senator  considers 
to  be  dangerous.  The  following  Is  an  adapta- 
tion of  remarks  Sen.  McIntyre  made  on  the 
subject,  which  were  printed  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.) 

Burled  in  the  obscure  details  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  blU's  Research  and  Devel- 
opment section  are  three  programs  which.  If 
approved,  would  drastically  and  dangerously 
alter  our  national  strategic  policy. 

These  programs  would  greatly  Increase  the 
acctiracy  of  our  Mlnuteman  LEI  landbased  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  double  tJheir 
yield,  and  develop  a  terminally  guided  MARV 
(maneuverable  re-entry  vehicle)  which  would 
give  our  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, as  well  as  our  Minutemen,  nearly  per- 
fect accuracy.  The  net  effect  of  these  pro- 
grams wovUd  be  to  give  us  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy large  numbers  of  Soviet  missiles  In  their 
hardened  sUos.  "* 

I  have  opposed  these  counterforce  programs 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Theee  counterforce  programs  will  put 
a  hair  trigger  on  nuclear  war.  The  stable  nu- 
clear peace  that  the  world  has  enjoyed  In 
recent  years  has  been  secured  by  the  con- 
fidence each  side  has  had  In  the  survivability 
of  its  retaliatory  force — even  after  an  all-out 
attack.  This  stability  would  be  undermined 
by  greater  counterforce  capabilities  on  either 
side. 

Our  threat  to  Soviet  ICBM's  might  motivate 
them  to  strike  first  in  a  period  of  Interna- 
tional tension.  These  programs  would,  there- 
fore, produce  an  International  wild-west 
filled  with  the  fears  and  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
"fast  gun." 

(2)  Whatever  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
Mlnuteman.  these  counterforce  programs 
would  do  nothing  to  meet  that  threat.  Our 
real  choice  is  not  between  strength  and  weak- 
ness but  choosing  a  kind  of  strength  that  will 
meet  the  threat.  And  no  matter  how  accurate 
or  powerful  our  Mlnuteman  may  become, 
these  Improvements  would  not  make  them 
one  lota  less  vulnerable  to  any  projected  So- 
viet threat  against  them  In  fact  they  would 
make  them  less  secure  since  they  might  draw 
Soviet  fire. 

The  effective  counter  to  any  projected 
threat  to  our  Minutemen  from  Soviet  MIRVed 
heavy  missiles  are  programs  that  will  Insure 
the  survivability  of  our  own  deterrent  This 
Is  our  critical  Research  and  Development 
task  In  strategic  arms 

The  Military  R&D  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  therefore  recommended  support  of  all 
Department  of  Defense  requests,  even  some 
questionable  ones,  which  will  Insure  the  sur- 
vivability of  o\ir  strategic  forces.  R&D  pro- 
grams In  this  bin  would  give  us  a  number  of 
alternative  ways  to  deny  the  Soviets  any  real 
counterforce  advantage — by  mobUe  deploy- 
ment of  ovir  ICBM's  In  the  air  or  on  the 
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Heated  to  sur- 

^nd  they  do  not 

equlrement  for 


witnesses   as- 

[idently  destroy 

soft  military 


ground:  defending  otir  ICBM^s  with  a  special 
missile  defense;  or  augmentltig  oiir  strategic 
force  through  alternative  systems  such  as  the 
air  launch  cruise  missile.         ' 

The  continuation  of  the 
Is    unattractive   no    matter 
choose.  But  R&D  programs  d 
vlvablllty  do  meet  the  threat 
add  to  nuclear  LnstabUlty. 

(3)  There  Ls  no  military         

these  counterforce  programs.  The  R&D  sub 
committee  I  chair  held  seajjchlng  hearings 
Into  our  strategic  requlremen 

The    Defense    Department' 
sured  us  that  we  can  now  cor 

all  Soviet  civilian  targets. 

targets,  and  a  number  of  hai^  military  tar 
gets.  The  only  thing  we  eanxlot  do  Is  confi- 
dently destroy  a  large  numbtr  of  very  hard 
military  targets  (hardened  slos)  efficiently. 
Such  an  Increased  counterforte  capability  Is 
not  necessary  to  our  deterrett  even  as  de- 
fined by  the  new  flexible  response  doctrine. 

(4)  These  programs  don't  gjve  us  the  kind 
of  strength  we  need  to  succeed  at  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks,  't^ese  counter- 
force  programs  will  give  the  Bovlets  a  mili- 
tary reason  to  go  ahead  with  flhelr  MIRV  de- 
ployment and  will,  therefore!  work  against 
our  key  goal  at  SALT — a  Sovtlet  acceptance 
of  a  vertflable  agreement  to  restrict  deploy- 
ment of  their  new  MIRVed  heavy  missiles 

Moreover,  since  these  programs  will  re- 
quire the  Soviets  to  furtheij  harden  their 
sUoe,  their  earth  moving  and  construction 
will  complicate  any  lndei>end«it  verification 
by  obscuring  detection  of  MtRVed  deploy- 
ment or  other  modernization  they  might  do 
at  the  same  time.  j 

Our  Imposing,  dynamic  Trident  program 
plua  our  continued  developmett  of  B-1,  plus 
continued  modernization  and:  improvement 
of  our  Mlnutemen,  plus  our  active  retention 
of  the  option  of  MIRVlng  additional  Mlnute- 
men. plus  our  R&D  of  MobUa  ICBM's,  plua 
our  R&D  of  missile  site  defenscj  plus  oxir  con- 
tinued MIRV  conversion  of  c<ur  submarine 
fleet,  plus  R&D  on  sub-  andl  air-launched 
cruise  missile*,  will  Insure  thait  our  military 
position  at  SALT  U  will  be  a  powerful  Incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  come  tola  serious  and 
secxue  agreement. 

But  most  Important,  concen^ated  support 
of  those  RAD  programs  which  \rould  enhance 
the  survivability  of  our  deterreet  speaks  with 
unmistakable  clarity  and  force  [to  the  Soviets 
that  we  will  never  let  them  pu^  a  subsantlal 
part  of  our  strategic  force  at  rlfk.  We.  there- 
by, give  them  the  most  compelling  motive 
to  restrain  their  destabUlzlng  MIRV  tech- 
nologies and  c»me  to  a  secure  agreement  at 
SALT.  If  they  refuse,  we  will  haf e  technologi- 
cally prepared  ourselves  to  tike  whatever 
practical  steps  are  necessary  to  assxire  the 
survlvabUlty  of  our  deterrent.  1   " 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  June  3.  1974] 

N*w  Steakoelovk  8cE»Aaio 

(By  Blcbard  WllsonI) 

People  don't  Uke  to  think  ibout  or  talk 
about  The  Bomb  but  perhaps]  their  atten- 
tion can  be  drawn  back  to  it  Itr  some  quite 
audacious  poUcles  which  are  Tender  discus- 
sion to  the  Nixon  administration. 

Think  first  about  this  one  p^lnt:  the  De- 
fense Department  wishes  to  develop  crisis 
plans  for  the  relocation  of  m|any  millions 
from  250  critical  target  areas  t^  appropriate 
hoet  areas  as  far  out  of  harm'*  way  as  pos- 
sible. Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger 
is  quite  sanguine  about  this,  ndtlng  the  vast 
peculation  movemenu  In  and  but  of  Man- 
hattan every  day.  T 

Emphasis  also  Is  returning  to  fall-out  shel- 
ters after  the  nationwide  scare  of  a  few  years 
ago   and    the   census   surveys   flowing    that 
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running  to  the  baaement  would 


It  clearly  can  be  seen  that  hteh  authority 


be  no  good. 


is  trying  to  lead  public  thinking  back  to  the 
theoretical  plausibility  of  a  nuclear  attack 
on  this  country  under  certain  circumstances. 
There  Is  heUlsh  and  Involuted  logic  involved 
as  there  Is  in  all  things  nuclear. 

If  the  Sovlat  Union  can  be  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  has  developed 
a  plan  for  limited  nuclear  attack  on  military 
targets,  one  way  to  persuade  them  of  this 
policy  change  would  be  preparations  to  suf- 
fer the  probable  consequences  of  doing  so. 
Thus  we  get  people  ready  for  mass  relocation 
and  running  to  the  fall-out  shelters  (which 
Is  what  the  Russians  do  also)  to  give  credi- 
bility to  the  proposition  that  we  might  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  some  degree,  and  that 
win  help  to  deter  Russian  gambles. 

The  common  wisdom  up  to  now  Is  that 
any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  mean  the 
whole  shebang  and  the  planet  will  be  done 
with  as  a  livable  abode. 

But  I>r.  Schleslnger  and  thoee  associated 
with  him  have  a  different  Strangelove 
scenario:  The  credibility  of  our  use  of  weap- 
ons against  military  targets  with  plnpotot 
precision  will  make  it  aU  the  less  likely  that 
adventures  will  be  undertaken  by  our  adver- 
saries, nuclear  or  otherwise. 

Bluff  or  not.  the  policy  Is  going  forward 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  expensive  in 
the  end.  The  planning  for  mass  relocation 
and  siu-veys  of  fall-out  shelters  will  cost  rela- 
•^ively  little,  but  such  things  upset  congress- 
men who  do  not  wish  to  comprehend  nuclear 
celestial  mechanics. 

Miking  missiles  pinpoint  accurate  will  cost 
a  great  deal  and  the  whole  retargeting  process 
won't  be  cheap  but  we  have  the  technology 
to  do  It.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  a  starter, 
S250  million  can  Increase  accuracy,  focus  on 
military  targets  and  put  Into  effect  Dr.  Sch- 
leslnger's  new  strategy.  Theoretically,  this 
backs  up  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  In  his  dealings 
with  the  Russians,  but  Kissinger  seems  to  be 
a  little  nervous  about  the  whole  thing  and 
there  are  recurrent  reports  of  his  differences 
with  the  Schleslnger  doctrine. 

It  Is  probably  a  difference  in  emphasis 
more  than  anything  else  but  actually  the 
cost  will  mount  up  to  the  billions  In  due 
time  which  may  make  It  appear  that  nuclear 
agreement  with  the  Rxisslans  Is  not  a  budget 
saver. 

Dr.  Schleslnger  Is  not  too  well  understood, 
as  may  be  suggested  by  Vice  President  Geruld 
R.  Ford's  stated  Inclination  to  replace  him  If 
Pord  ever  becomes  president  because  he 
thinks  Schleslnger's  congressional  rela- 
tions are  not  good. 

The  rebuttal  to  Dr.  Schleslnger  is  that  his 
limited  nuclear  war  doctrine  will  not  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  wm  but  make  It  more 
likely  because  when  the  Russians  compre- 
hend what  we  are  doing  they  wfll  prepare 
countermeasures.  The  never-ending  spiral  of 
terror  would  thus  continue.  If  the  results 
were  well  thought  out  In  advance  there 
would,  of  course,  never  be  a  nuclear  war.  but 
it  takes  only  a  little  reading  of  history  to  ap- 
preciate that  such  logic  does  not  apply  and 
statesmen  make  bad  mistakes. 

Sometimes,  when  Congress  Is  relleveQ  of 
Its  overwhelming  preoccupation  with  Im- 
peaching Nixon.  It  win  get  around  to  exam- 
ing  anew  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the 
human  race  at  this  Juncture  In  changing  nu- 
clear policy. 


I  am  thankful,  and  Mr.  Helmerlch  is 
quite  fortunate,  that  he  was  unharmed. 

This  offense  once  again  points  up  the 
need  for  the  reinstltution  of  capital 
punishment  for  certain  serious  crimes 
such  as  murder,  hijacking,  and  kidnap, 
ing. 

History  has  proved  that  this  ultimate 
punishment  is  a  deterrent  to  crimes  such 
as  kidnaping.  After  the  kidnaping  of 
Charles  Lindberg's  child  in  the  1930's, 
the  death  penalty  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude such  crimes.  Immediately,  the 
number  of  such  terrible  offenses  was 
dramatically  reduced. 

I  am  sure  the  FBI  will  be  relentless  in 
pursuing  the  persons  who  perpetrated 
this  offense.  However,  prevention  is  nec- 
essary as  well  as  apprehension  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  future  attempts  to  ab- 
duct a  hostage  for  a  ransom. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  re- 
introduce capital  punishment  on  the 
Federal  level.  I  urge  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  begin  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 


PUBCHASING    POWER    OF    DOLLAR 
CUT  IN  HALF  IN  LAST  25  YEARS 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    FOR    CER- 
TAIN SERIOUS  CRIMES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  th« 
abduction  and  rsmsom  of  Walt  Helmer- 
lch, of  Tulsa,  brings  home  to  Oklaho- 
mans  the  near  anarchy  condition  which 
exists  around  our  country.  Mr.  Helmer- 
lch s  kldn^ing  la  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  such  violent  crimes  which  have 
recently  occurred. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  consumer  has  been  caught  in 
what  is  aptly  called  a  two-way  squeeze- 
rising  prices  combined  with  a  higher  tax 
burden  together  they  mean  that  in  1974  a 
family  must  earn  double  what  it  did  in 
1949  to  maintain  the  same  living  stand- 
ard. A  study  by  the  prestigious  Confer- 
ence Board  of  New  York  shows  that  a 
family  which  earned  $5,00C  in  1949  must 
earn  $10,750  today  to  maintain  its  1949 
standard  of  living. 

During  this  time  period  prices  at  the 
consumer  level  have  aoubled,  and  per- 
sonal and  social  security  taxes  have  in- 
creased 300  percent— in  1949,  the  fam- 
ily with  a  $5,000  income  paid  $344  in 
taxes  and  had  a  disposable  income  of 
S4.656;  in  1974,  the  family  with  the  same 
disposable  income  of  $4,656  had  a  higher 
nominal  income  of  $10,750  but  higher 
prices  ate  away  over  $4,000  of  that  in- 
come and  the  tax  burden  increased  to 
$1,627. 

As  disappointing  and  frustrating  as 
these  figures  seem,  the  average  worker 
suffered  a  particularly  sharp  decline  in 
purchasing  power  during  the  past  year. 
From  April  1973  to  April  1974,  the  aver- 
age worker  with  three  dependents  suf- 
fered a  decline  of  5.6  percent  In  his  real 
spendable  earnings.  If  real  earnings  con- 
tinue to  decline  at  this  rate,  purchasing 
power  will  fall  much  more  In  the  next 
25  years  than  it  did  since  1949. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald  describing  the  con- 
ference board  study  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DouBLz  IircOMZ  NxzozD  roK  1949  PtracHASi 

POWEE 

A  family  of  four  today  must  earn  more 
than  twice  the  income  of  a  similar  family  a 
generation  ago  to  equal  Its  ptvchaslng  power. 

Today's  famUy  must  make  nearly  $11,000 
to  equal  the  buying  power  of  a  family  with 
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$5,000  Income  In  1949,  according  to  a  study 
by  The  Conference  Board,  an  Independent 
business  research  firm  to  New  York. 

Inflation,  higher  federal  tocome  taxes  and 
Increased  Social  Security  contributions  are 
blamed  for  what  the  board  called  "the  Vx^- 
way  squeeze"  to  Its  Road  Maps  of  Industry, 
No.  1735. 

The  study  did  not  take  toto  consideration 
state  or  local  Incomes  taxes,  which  cut  deeper 
Into  the  average  family's  buytog  power. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  a  $5,000-a-year  fam- 
ily bad  $4,656  to  spend  after  taxes.  In  1974, 
a  same-sized  family  needs  $10,750  to  match 
this  buying  power,  the  study  foimd. 


Rlstog  prices  have  siphoned  off  $4,467. 
Federal  Income  and  Social  Security  taxes  eat 
up  $1,627  from  a  famUy's  tocome  of  $10,750, 
It  noted. 

Pour-person  families  with  tocomes  of 
$10,000  In  1949  today  woiUd  need  $21,080  to 
matotaln  the  same  standard  of  Uvtog. 

The  board's  study  also  noted  that  total 
personal  tocome  advanced  10.3  per  cent  last 
year,  the  largest  tocrease  to  more  than  20 
years.  However,  this  gato  was  pared  to  4.5 
per  cent  after  taxes  and  price  adjustments. 

This  rise  stiu  is  considered  faster  than 
the  long-term  average  of  2.7  per  cent  since 
1949,  the  study  said. 


This  year,  the  taxable  earnings  base  for 
Social  Security  has  been  raised  by  $2,400, 
to  $13,200,  tocreaslng  the  tax  to  a  maxl- 
m\un  of  $772  per  employe  to  finance  an  11 
per  cent  tocrease  to  benefits  paid  out  this 
year. 

Last  year,  the  board  noted.  Individual  In- 
come taxes  accoitoted  for  22.8  per  cent  of 
total  personal  earnings.  The  Tax  Founda- 
tion estimated  the  average  American  worked 
until  May  1  this  year  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
his  taxes. 

Here  Is  a  table  showtog  1974  tocome  needed 
to  equal  1949  buytog  power. 


1949  gross  ineotrw— 


$1,500 


$3,000 


$5,  000  $10, 000 


J25.0O0 


Less:  Income  and  social  security  taxes $15 

Equals:  Income  after  taxes .  1,485 

Equivalent  1974  gross  income I..IIIIIIIIII  3,089 

Less;  Income  ana  social  security  taxes „  ..  170 

Less:  Lost  purchasing  power '...'."."  1,425 

Equals:  Income  after  taxes  in  1949  dollars 1,485 


$63 

$344 

Jl,  112 

$4,410 

2.937 

4.6S6 

8,888 

20.950 

6,480 

10.750 

21.080 

54,307 

725 

1,627 

3,666 

13.953 

2.818 

4.467 

8,526 

19, 750 

2,937 

4.656 

8.888 

20,590 

MARYLAND'S  PIONEERING 
APPROACH 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearings  the  Health  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted on  S.  2994,  the  National  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Act,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  Mr.  Alvln  M. 
Powers,  chairman,  Maryland  Health 
Services  Cost  Review  Commission. 

Because  of  the  unique  approach  taken 
by  the  State  of  Maryland,  I  believe  that 
his  testimony  will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Powers  Is  also  director  of  the  Bon 
Sccours  Hospital  in  Baltimore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  testimony 
describing  Maryland's  pioneering  ap- 
proach be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Alvin  M.  Powers  Rigardino 

'The    National    Health    Planning    and 

Development   Act" 

Mabch  26,  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee; My  name  Is  Alvln  Powers.  I  am  Chair- 
man of  Maryland's  Health  Services  Cost  Re- 
view Commission  and  Director  of  Bon 
Secours  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Maryland.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on 
8.  2994,  the  "National  Health  Planntog  and 
Development  Act  of  1974." 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  emphasizing  that 
I  support  the  testimony  of  Governor  Noel,  of 
Rhode  Island,  In  requesting  greater  flexibil- 
ity at  the  State  level  In  responding  to  the 
particular  problems  associated  with  the 
health  care  industry. 

The  main  portion  of  my  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman,  details  the  controls  existent  to 
Maryland. 

The  Health  Services  Cost  Review  Commis- 
sion was  established  In  1971.  Th*  Commis- 
sion was  given  specific  responsibilities  and 
certain  powers  to  achieve  those  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Commission  regulates  hospitals. 

The  Commission's  first  responslbUlty  was 
public  disclosure  of  the  financial  position  of 
the  tostltutlons.  This  responsibility  began 
the  day  the  Commission  was  appototed 
(July  1,1971). 

The  second  main  area  of  responsibility 
between  costs,  services,  and  charges.  The 
Commission  must  certify  that  total  costs 
»re  reasonably  related  to  total  services  of- 


fered; that  aggregate  rates  are  set  to  reason- 
able relationship  to  siggregate  costs;  and  that 
rates  are  set  equitably  without  undue  dls- 
crlmtoatlon.  These  responsibilities  begto 
July  1,  1974  for  hospitals  and  July  1,  1975 
for  related  tostltutlons. 

The  Commission  has  certata  powers  to 
meet  these  reeponslbUltles.  We  can  collect 
acoounttog  records  (we  have  subpoena 
power)  and  hold  public  hearings.  We  de- 
veloped a  uniform  accounttog  and  report- 
tog  system  for  related  Institutions.  The  to- 
stltutlons, by  law,  had  to  adopt  the  appro- 
priate system  at  the  start  of  their  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  April  l,  1973.  This 
power  Is  Important  for  both  meantogful  dis- 
closure and  to  assure  that  costs,  rates,  and 
services  provided  are  reasonably  related.  We 
can  require  full  or  partial  audit  and  verifi- 
cation by  Independent  CPAs. 

A  key  power  for  today's  discussion  Is  rate 
review  which.  In  effect,  makes  the  covered 
tostltutlons  public  utilities  to  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

The  Commission  consists  of  seven  persons 
appototed  by  the  Governor  for  staggered 
four  year  terms.  Our  law  requires  that  four 
of  the  seven  members  "shall  be  persons  who 
have  no  connection  with  the  management  or 
policy  of  any  hospitals  or  related  Institu- 
tions". Further,  our  regulations,  which  call 
for  subcommittees  of  three,  require  at  least 
two  of  those  to  be  chosen  from  the  "tincon- 
nected"  members.  Further,  "no  action  of  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  effective  imleas  at  least 
four  (4)  of  Its  members  concur  thereto." 
(Section  J).  This  means  that  even  If  the 
three  "connected"  persons  found  them- 
selvea  In  the  majority  at  a  Commission  meet- 
ing, they  could  not  make  any  effective 
changes  without  some  "unconnected"  sup- 
port. 

My  next  topic,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  of 
our  relationships  with  other  regulatory 
groups  In  the  State. 

While  there  need  be  no  direct  admtolstra- 
tlve  liaison  with  the  licensing  agency  or  with 
the  P5JI.O.,  very  close  liaison  must  exist 
with  the  Insurance  Commlslsoner  or  what- 
ever body  regulates  Health  Insurance.  Close 
liaison  with  the  Insurance  Department  Is 
assured  by  having  one  of  the  two  Deputy 
Insurance  Commissioners  as  a  member  of 
the  Health  Services  Cost  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

We  have  close  coordination  with  the  Mary- 
land Comprehneslve  Health  Planning  Agency. 
CHP  has  the  certlflcate-of-need  legislation. 
We  are  separate  agencies,  both  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Maryland  has  had  CHP  for  five  years,  cer- 


tifies te-of -need  legislation  covering  hospitals 
for  three  years  and  nursing  homes  for  one 
year.  The  Health  Services  Cost  Review  Com- 
mission, under  an  agreement  vrtth  the  CHP 
"a"  and  "b"  agencies,  performs  financial 
feasibility  reviews  of  all  major  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commission  Is  cur- 
rently developing  Its  rate  setting  methodol- 
ogy. We  have  received  a  grant  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Insurance,  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  under  Section 
222  of  Public  Law  92-603,  to  develop  a  pro- 
totype model  for  rate  setttog  at  the  state 
level. 

The  Commission  will  be  setting  prospec- 
tive rates.  The  Commission's  regulations  re- 
quire each  hospital  submit,  one  month  prior 
to  the  start  of  Its  fiscal  year,  a  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  and  a  report  based  upon 
nine  months  of  actual  data  and  a  three 
month  forecast  for  the  current  year. 

The  Commission  has  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  costs  we  related  to  level  of  service. 
The  uniform  accounting  and  reporting  sys- 
tem provides  for  uniform  definitions  of  over- 
head functions  such  as  housekeeping, 
dietary,  etc..  and  requires  the  reporting  of  a 
uniform  statistic  for  each  function.  This 
will  allow  us  to  identify  those  hospitals 
which  have  excessive  costs  In  a  particular 
service.  The  Commission  can  disallow  costs 
as  excessive  and  require  management  audits 
of  overly  high  cost  hospital  functions. 

Additionally,  we  have  divided  the  hos- 
pital, where  relevant,  toto  three  parts, 
patient  care  centers  (obstretrlcs,  recovery 
room,  etc.),  auxiliary,  or  bustoess  like,  enter- 
prises (gift  shops,  rental  of  physicians' 
offices,  etc.)  and  other  Institutional  serv- 
ices (nurstog  education,  medical  research, 
etc.).  After  overhead  costs  are  allocated  be- 
tween these  we  can  then  step  down  costs  to 
the  various  patient  care  centers  end  compare 
the  cost  per  unit  of  service  of  the  patient 
care  centers.  We  have  chosen  standard  out- 
put measures  for  the  patient  care  centers. 
For  most  centers  we  have  mandated  that 
"relative  value  units"  will  be  n»totalned 
Again,  the  Commission  can  disallow  some 
expenses  as  excessive  and  call  for  manage- 
ment audits  of  particularly  expensive  centers. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  rate  level  are  im- 
portant. The  budget  review  will  assure  that 
rates  are  based  upon  reasonable  costs  at 
effective  utUlzatlcn  levels.  No  longy  will 
hospitals  be  reimbursed  for  all  costs  they 
experience  to  "allowable  cost"  areas.  Rea- 
sonable costs  win  be  required.  Rates  wlU  be 
set  by  dividing  these  reasonable  costs  by 
target   occupancy    levels;    not    by    achieved 
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occupancy.  Pressure  will  be  put  on  hospitals 
to  close  urmeeded  facilities.  Maryland's  CHP. 
wltb  its  grandfather  clause,  Cannot  initiate 
a  request  to  eliminate  exlstine  services.  The 
Commission  will  place  financial  pressure  on 
hospitals  to  work  with  Clip  and  among 
themselves  to  achieve  reglonallzatlon  of  un- 
derutilized departments.  T 

The  rate  structiire  being  developed  by  the 
Commission  eliminates  the  pong  standing 
practice  of  subsidizing  loslng|areas.  notably 
obstetrical  and  related  service,  with  profits 
In  radlolo^,  pathology,  pharmbcy,  etc. 

In  addition,  Maryland  hfas  an  active 
PSJl.O.  system.  The  medlcali  society  foun- 
dation has  a  contract  with  tlie  State  under 
which  the  Maryland  Admissions  Review  Pro- 
gram (MARP)  Is  currently  derformlng  the 
P.SJi.O.  function  on  aU  Medicaid  patients. 
MARP  is  also  negotiating  wllh  the  Health 
Insurance  Council  and  Blue  ]  Cress  for  ex- 
pansion beyond  Medicaid  patleints. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chalrmaij,  Maryland  is 
performing  almost  all  the  fiiictions  speci- 
fied under  S.  2994.  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  has  planning  responsibilities  and 
certlficatlon-of-need  responalbillties;  the 
Health  Services  Cost  Review  Ccmmlssion  has 
prospective  rate  review  respoi^lbilltles,  uni- 
form accounting  and  reportlnt  responsibili- 
ties and  requirements  for  aixiual  auditing 
and  verification;  and  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner has  regulation  responsibilities  of 
conunercial  and  non-commercial  Insurance 
carriers. 

Close  liaison  does  not  requir^  that  all  parts 
of  regulation — including  plar  development 
and  licensing — be  put  In  one  agency.  Close 
liaison  exists  In  Maryland. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chalrmin,  many  un- 
solved issues  exist  on  how  to  apply  the 
utility  regulation  model  to  Hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  The  model  ofers  potential 
solutions  to  major  problems  11  handled  cor- 
rectly. I  do  not  believe  all  states  should 
adc^t  this  approach  until  it  lias  been  given 


a  chance  to  prove  Itself.  We  in  Maryland  in- 
vite careful  government  scrutiny  at  all  levels 
and  close  federal  Involvement  as  we  apply 
this  model. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  Cohen,  the  eAcutlve  direc- 
tor of  the  Commission,  and  I  w>uld  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  you    might  have. 


JIM  PARLEY  RECEIVES  I  COVETED 
LAETARE  MEDAJL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pifesldent,  re- 
cently, at  a  dinner  in  Ne^^  York  City. 
Notre  Dame  University  p^-esented  its 
highly  coveted  Laetare  Medal  to  James 
A.  Parley.  ^^ 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  knowing  Jim  Farley  over  the 
years  would,  I  am  sure,  unaaimouslj'  ap- 
plaud his  selection  for  this  honor.  Jim, 
who  celebrated  his  86th  birthday  last 
week,  has  been  a  fixture  on;  the  Ameri- 
can polltlcaJ  scene  for  more  than  four 
decades.  He  has  been  a  political  leader 
In  every  good  sense  of  the  term,  and  has 
certainly  left  a  significant  imprint  upon 
the  history  of  the  momentous  events  in 
which  he  has  been  a  participant. 

Mr.  President,  the  award  of  the  Lae- 
tare Medal  to  Jim  Parley  wae  chronicled 
In  fine  newspaper  columna  by  Ernest 
Cuneo  and  by  Bob  Consifitne.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thase  columns, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  Medal, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prifited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Paterson  Morning  News    (NJ.), 
May  29,   1974] 
Amothss  Awakd  fOR  Bio  Jim 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
Washington. — Notre    Dame's    Intellectual 
first  team,  every  bit  as  fit  and  quick  as  its 
football  varsity,  took  the  field  the  other  night 
at  the  Starlight  Roof  of  the  Waldorf  to  award 
the  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  the  Laetare  Medal, 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame's  highest  ac- 
colade. 

Since  It  is  a  toss  up  as  to  which  is  the  more 
famous.  Jamea  A.  Farley  or  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  it  was  more  or  less  like  an  ex- 
change of  honors  between  Harvard  and  Tale. 
Appropriately  enough,  those  two  sports- 
writers  and  fans,  Ed  Sullivan  and  Bob  Con- 
sldlne,  were  on  hand  to  record  the  momen- 
tous proceedings. 

The  name  of  James  A.  Parley  Is,  of  course, 
as  familiar  in  the  world  of  sports  as  it  is  In 
politics  and  international  business. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  New  York 
Yankees  would  no  more  start  the  game  with- 
out Big  Jim  in  his  first  base  box  than  they 
would  without  a  first  baseman,  both  are 
necessary  fixtures  of  the  club. 

Big  Jim  is  the  loyalist  of  Yankee  fans,  but 
to  i4>pend  the  word  "loyal"  to  Farley  is  a  re- 
dundancy. Loyalty,  happily  enough,  begets 
loyalty,  and  it  detracts  not  in  the  least  from 
the  g^ory  of  the  Notre  Dame  award  that 
thoiisands  of  the  Hon.  James  A.'s  friends 
reacted  with  the  observation,  "It's  about 
time  I" 

Actually,  it  was  about  time,  because  the 
melted  snows  of  the  Oreat  Blizzard  of  1888 
were  still  tumbling  to  the  sea  when  James  A. 
was  bom  that  May  day  in  the  lovely  little 
Hudson  River  community  of  Grassy  Point. 
Jim's  father  was  the  captain  of  a  Hudson 
River  schooner,  which  carried  the  area's  chief 
products,  bricks,  to  the  great  metropolis 
downstream. 

One  morning.  Parley's  dad  was  kicked  by 
the  family  horse  as  he  was  hitching  him  to 
the  carriage.  Two  mornings  later,  the  10- 
year-old  lad  looked  out  the  window  and  saw 
a  hearse  in  front  of  the  house  and  from  then 
on  his  widowed  mother  took  charge  of  her 
very  young  children. 

James  A.  Farley  recalled  the  other  night  of 
how  his  mother  had  told  him  never  to  take 
an  alcoholic  drink  and  that  he  never  had.  He 
was  roundly  cheered  for  this  and,  since  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  had  thoughtfully 
provided  three  excellent  wines.  Bob  Con- 
sldlne.  and  I,  whose  mothers  had  executed 
no  such  pledge,  were  happy  to  keep  the  team 
batting  average  by  taking  slugs  of  all  three. 
Actually,  Farley  and  that  immediate  Hud- 
son River  locale  are  something  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  dynamic  America.  Some  60  miles  up- 
stream at  Hyde  Park,  a  wealthy  squire's  son, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  playing  with  his 
pony. 

A  few  mUes  west,  an  athletic  child,  W. 
Averell  Harrlman  was  cavorting  about  his 
rallroad-financer  father's  near  one  million 
acres.  Across  the  Hudson,  was  the  vast  pri- 
vate domain  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Pocan- 
tlco  Hills.  All  three  of  these  wealthy  families, 
the  Roosevelts,  the  Harrimans  and  the 
Rockefellers,  were  to  produce  governors  of 
New  York  state. 

James  A.  Farley,  however,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  one  who  turned  down 
the  Governor's  Mansion,  though  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt  as  President,  all  but  begged  him  to 
make  the  easy  run  for  It. 

Jim  couldn't;  he  had  a  growing  family  to 
educate  and  he  felt  that  was  his  first  duty. 
The  one-time  powerful  postmaster  general 
was  interrupted  with  thunderous  applause 
when  he  stated  that  he  left  public  office  In 
1940  owning  $100,000.  One  could  not  help  but 
feel  sorry  few  our  coimtry  that  Its  present 
state  is  such  that  Farley's  statement  was 
regarded  as  eyldence  for  continued  faith  In 
the  Republic. 


[From  the  Union  City  Dispatch  (NJ.). 

May  25,  1974] 

On  thx  Linx 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

James  A.  Parley,  1974  winner  of  Notre 
Dame's  treasured  Laetare  Medal,  enthralled 
his  audience  at  the  Waldorf  with  an  account 
of  his  Ufe  in  politics  and  his  35  post-political 
years  with  Coca-Cola.  It  was  a  feat  of  total 
recall,  a  remarkable  summation  of  the  times, 
lives,  triumphs  and  dis^ters  of  a  vast  tap- 
estry of  Americana.  It's  a  pity  that  his  re- 
sponse to  the  conferring  upon  him  by  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh  of  the  award,  which 
dates  back  to  1883,  could  not  be  heard  by 
history  scholars  across  the  land. 

Big  Jim,  perhai)6  the  last  honest  politician, 
breathed  life  into  the  images  of  Presidents, 
Pojjes,  kings,  king-makers,  dictators,  tycoons 
and  common  folk  he  met  along  the  way.  He 
thanked  the  long-gone  constituents  (Farley 
will  be  88  "smd  holding"  as  he  says  in  this 
space  age.  on  May  30)  who  launched  him 
on  his  political  career  by  electing  him  town 
clerk  of  Stony  Point.  N.Y..  in  1912.  And  he 
especially  thanked  a  man  who  moved  him 
into  the  big  leagues  of  politics.  Jimmy 
Walker. 

He  told  of  a  meeting  he  had  with  Walker 
In  Parts  during  Walker's  troubles  with  New 
York's  imperious  Judge  Samuel  Seabury.  A 
New  York  Times  correspondent  asked  the 
two  to  pose.  Walker,  perhaps  the  most  photo- 
graphed politician  of  that  time,  demurred. 
He  didn't  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Farley,  by  then  on  his  way  to  making 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Farley  said  nonsense,  and 
the  picture  was  taken.  It  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Times.  Seabury  had  some 
harsh  things  to  say  about  Parley  for  con- 
sorting with  a  man  who  had  fled  the  coun- 
try, and  when  he  returned  by  ship  Farley 
was  questioned  about  the  Seabury  blast  by 
reporters  who  had  "gone  down  the  Bay." 
One  of  them,  Jim  recalled  the  other  night, 
was  Jimmy  Duffy  of  the  N.Y.  Telegram. 

"I  knew  Jimmy  well,"  Farley  reminisced 
at  the  Waldorf.  "He  was  the  dean  of  that 
crowd.  So  I  said  to  him,  'Jimmy,  it's  ap- 
parent that  Judge  Seabury  doesn't  know 
what  it  means  to  have  a  friend'." 

Universitt  or  Notrk  Dame,  De- 

PAKTMKNT  OF  INTORMATION  SERV- 
ICES. 

March  24, 1974. 
The  Laetake  Medal 
("The  Laetare  Medal  has  been  worn  only 
by.  men  and  women  whose  genius  has  en- 
nobled the  arts  and  sciences,  illustrated  the 
Ideals  of  the  Church,  and  enriched  the  herit- 
age of  humanity." — Excerpt  from  Laetare 
Medal  citation  presented  to  General  William 
Starks  Rosecrans  In  1896.) 

These  are  the  e.xactlng  criteria  employed  by 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  In  awarding  Its 
Laetare  Medal  each  year.  Established  in  1883, 
the  medal  was  restricted  to  lay  persons  until 
1968.  when  it  was  announced  that  hence- 
forth priests  and  religious  would  also  be 
eligible.  Over  the  years  the  Laetare  Medal 
has  been  presented  to  74  men  and  19 
women — soldiers  and  statesmen,  artists  and 
Industralists,  diplomats  and  philanthropists, 
educators  and  scientists. 

The  Laetare  Medal  is  the  American  coun- 
terpart of  the  "Golden  Rose,"  a  papal  honor 
antedating  the  eleventh  century.  The  name 
of  the  recipient  is  announced  each  year  on 
Laetare  Sunday,  the  fourth  Simday  of  Lent 
and  an  occasion  of  Joy  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  The  presentation  of  the  medal  Is 
normally  part  of  the  University's  commence- 
ment exercises  in  May. 

The  idea  of  the  Laetare  Medal  was  con- 
ceived In  1883  by  Professor  James  Edwards. 
His  proposal  met  with  the  immediate  appro- 
val of  Rev.  Edward  F.  Sorln,  C.S.C,  founder 
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and  first  president  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
Kev.  Thomas  E.  Walsh,  C.S.C.,  then  president 
of  the  University.  Through  the  years  the 
recipients  of  the  Laetare  Medal  have  been 
selected  by  an  award  committee  headed  by 
the  president  of  Notre  Dame. 

Generally  regarded  as  the  most  significant 
annual  award  conferred  upon  Catholics  In 
the  United  States,  the  Laetare  Medal  consists 
of  a  solid  gold  disc  suspended  from  a  gold  bar 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Laetare  Medal."  In- 
scribed In  a  border  around  the  disc  are  the 
words,  "Magna  est  Veritas  et  prevaleblt" 
(Truth  is  might  and  will  prevail) .  The  center 
design  of  the  medal  and  the  inscription  on 
the  reverse  side  are  fashioned  according  to 
the  profession  of  the  recipient. 

LAETARE     MEDALISTS 

1883,  John  Gilmary  Shea,  historian. 

1884,  Patrick  Charles  Keeley,  architect. 

1885,  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  art  critic. 

1886,  General  John  Newton,  engineer. 

1887,  Edward  Preuss,  publicist. 

1888,  Patrick  V.  Hlckey,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Review. 

1889,  Anna  Hansen  Dorsey,  novelist. 

1890,  William  J.  Onahan,  organizer  of  the 
American  Catholic  Congress. 

1891,  Daniel  Dougherty,  orator. 

1892,  Henry  F.  Brownson,  philosopher  and 
author. 

1893,  Patrick  Donohue,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Pilot. 

1894,  Augustine  Daly,  theatrical  producer. 
1896.  Mary  A.  Sadler,  novelist. 

1896.  General  William  Starke  Rosecrans. 
soldier. 

1897.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  physician. 

1898.  Timothy  Edward  Howard,  Jurist. 

1899.  Mary  Gwendolin  CaldweU,  phi- 
lanthropist. 

1900.  John  A.  Crelghton,  philanthropist. 

1901.  William  Bourke  Cochran,  orator. 

1902.  John  Benjamin  Murphy,  surgeon. 

1903.  Charles  Jerome  Bonaparte,  lawyer. 

1904.  Richard  C.  Kerens,  diplomat. 

1905.  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  philan- 
thropist. 

1906.  Francis  J.  Quinlan.  physician. 

1907.  Katherine  Eleanor  Conway,  Journal- 
ist and  author. 

1908.  James  C.  Monaghan,  economist. 

1909.  Prances  Tlernan  (Christian  Reld), 
novelist. 

1910.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  author  and 
diplomat. 

1911.  Agnes  Replier.  author. 

1912.  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  philanthropist. 

1913.  Charles  B.  Herberman,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

1914.  Edward  Douglas  White.  Jurist  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CJourt. 

1916,  Mary  V.  Merrick,  philanthropist. 

1916,  James  Joseph  Walsh,  physician  and 
author. 

1917,  William  Sheperd  Benson,  admiral  and 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

1918,  Joseph  Scott,  lavryer. 

1919,  George  L.  Duval,  philanthropist. 

1920,  Lawrence  Francis  Flick,  physician. 

1921,  Elizabeth  Nourse,  artist. 

1922,  Charles  Patrick  NelU,  economist. 

1923,  Walter  George  Smith,  lawyer. 

1924,  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  architect. 
1926,  Albert  Francis  Zahm,  scientist. 

1926,  Edward  Nash  Hurley,  businessman. 

1927,  Margaret  Anglin,  actress. 

1928,  John   Johnson   Spauldlng,  lawyer. 

1929,  Alfred  Emmanuel  Smith,  statesman. 

1930,  Frederick  Philip  Kenkel,  publicist. 

1931,  James  J.  Phelan,  businessman. 

1932,  Stephen  J.  Maher.  physician. 

1933,  John  McCormack,  artist. 

1934,  Genevieve  Oarvan  Brady,  philan- 
thropist. 

1936,  Francis  Hamilton  Spearman,  nov- 
eUst. 

1936,  Richard  Reld.  lawyer  and  Journalist. 

1937,  Jeremiah  Denis  M.  Ford,  scholar. 

1938,  Irvln  WUUam  Abell,  surgeon. 


1939,  Josephine  Van  Dyke  Broimson,  cate- 
chist. 

1940,  General  Jugh  Aloysius  Dnim,  soldier. 

1941,  William   Thomas   Walsh,   Journalist 
and  author. 

1942,  Helen  Constance  White,  author  and 
teacher. 

1943,  Thomas  PranclE  Woodlock,  editor. 

1944,  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  Journalist. 
1946,  G.  Howland  Shaw,  diplomat. 

1946,  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  historian  and 
diplomat. 

1947,  William  G.  Bruce,  publisher  and  civic 
leader. 

1948,  Frank  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  General 
and  civic  leader. 

1949,  Irene  Dunne,  actress. 

1950,  General  Joseph  L.  Collins,  soldier. 

1951,  John  Henry  Phelan,  philanthropist. 

1952,  Thomas  E.  Murray,  member,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

1953, 1.  A.  O'Shaughnessy,  philanthropist. 

1954,  Jefferson  Caffery,  diplomat. 

1955,  George  Meany,  labor  leader. 

1956,  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  soldier. 

1957,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  diplomat. 
1968,  Frank  M.  Folsom,  industralist. 

1959,  Robert  D.  Murphy,  diplomat. 

1960,  George  N.  Shuster,  educator. 

1961,  John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States. 

1962,  Francis  J.  Braceland,  MJ>.,  psychi- 
atrist. 

1963,  Admiral  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr., 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

1964,  Phyllis  McGlnley,  poet. 

1965,  Frederick  D.  Rossini,  scientist. 

1966,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Crowley, 
founders  of  The  Christian  Family  Movement. 

1967,  J.  Peter  Grace,  industralist. 

1968,  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  diplomat. 

1969,  wmiam  J.  Brennan.  Jr.,  Jurist  and  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

1970,  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  physician, 
project  HOPE  originator. 

1971,  Walter  Kerr,  drama  critic,  and  Jean 
Kerr,  author. 

1972,  Dorothy  Day,  founder  of  the  Cath- 
olic Worker  Movement,  Journalist  and  author. 

1973,  Rev.  John  A.  O'Brien,  author. 

1974,  James  A.  Parley,  business  executive 
and  former  Postmaster  General. 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  with 
strong  U.S.  support,  the  Philippines  has 
been  converted  from  Asia's  oldest  and 
proudest  democracy  into  a  dictatorship. 
For  the  last  16  montos.  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  has  ruled  under  martial 
law.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  this  regime  has  Inched  up- 
ward. 

Many  Americans  have  reacted  with 
horror.  A  group  of  114  prominant  UJ3. 
educators  and  clergjmaen  who  know  the 
Philippines  well  have  appealed  jointly  to 
Marcos  to  restore  constitutional  democ- 
racy. But  in  both  Manila  and  Washing- 
ton, their  pleas  have  been  ignored. 

The  United  States,  which  has  planted 
democracy  in  the  Philippines,  has  avoid- 
ed official  comment  on  the  drastic 
change  under  Marcos.  But  while  there  is 
not  a  word  of  Washington  rhetoric  on 
the  situation,  U.S.  aid  has  Increased. 
Economic  aid  rose  from  $77.6  million  in 
1972  to  $87.5  million  In  1973.  Military  aid 
rose  from  $14  million  to  $15.7  million  in 
the  same  time  period. 

According  to  many  recent  reports,  U.S. 
Special  Forces  are  cooperating  with  the 
Philippine  army,  although  its  accent  is 
on  "civic  action" — developmental  work 
in  the  countryside. 


It  is  clear  that  the  heavy  dose  of  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  Marcos  regime  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  sustaining  the  Philip- 
pine militarj'  before  martial  law.  In  fact, 
through  this  outright  military  welfare 
system.  Marcos  is  building  an  even  larger 
military  apparatus  than  ever  before. 

Again,  this  year,  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  appropriate  an  even  greater 
amount  of  funds  to  support  the  military 
of  the  Philippines.  Yet,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  regime  is  using  its  mili- 
tary muscle  to  enforce  some  of  the  most 
repressive  and  inhumane  policies  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  on  its  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  this  oppressive  support  of  the  Mar- 
cos regime,  for  without  that  support, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  pres- 
ent Philippine  Government  would  fall.  It 
simply  cannot  stand  on  the  support  of 
its  own  people. 

Recently.  Mr.  Benedict  J.  Kerkvllet.  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  ciurently  a  fellow 
at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  here  in  Washington, 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations.  Having  read  his  state- 
ment. I  believe  that  Mr.  Kerkvliet  offers 
a  tremendous  insight  into  the  problems 
which  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have 
faced  under  the  Marcos  regime.  In  addi- 
tion, he  poses  a  strong  argument  for  the 
termination  of  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  that  government — as  long  as  the  des- 
potic rule  under  President  Marco  con- 
tinues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Professor 
KerkvUet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  bt  Benedict  J.  Kerkvliet 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: 1  am  Benedict  J.  Kerkvliet,  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Hawaii  and  currently,  for  1973-74, 
a  Fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  here  In  Wash- 
ington. I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  an  organization  of  concerned 
Filipinos  and  Americans  called  Friends  of 
the  Filipino  People  (FFP) . 

We  have  been  following  closely  events  In 
the  Philippines  since  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  imposed  martial  law  and  curtailed 
aU  civU  liberties  In  that  country.  I,  for  ex- 
ample, lived  In  the  Philippines  from  March 
1969  through  November  1970  whUe  doing 
research  on  peasant  movements  there, 
especially  the  Huk  rebellion  (1946-1954). 
And  since  then  I  have  studied  political  de- 
velopments In  the  Philippines  and  other 
countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  partly  In  con- 
nection with  my  teaching  and  my  own  re- 
search. My  studies  and  those  of  others  in 
the  Friends  of  the  Filipino  People  and 
organizations  with  similar  interests  have 
caused  us  to  be  alarmed  at  trends  In  the 
Philippines.  We  fear  Increased  repression 
and  violence  imder  the  present  martial  law 
regime.  And  we  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  contribute  directly  to  this 
repression.  We  want  the  United  States  goT- 
emment  to  show  to  the  world  this  year  that 
It  will  no  longer  continue  to  support  mili- 
tary dictatorships.  We  want  the  United 
States  to  end  all  military  and  military-re- 
lated assistance  to  the  Marcos  regime,  the 
newest  dictatorship  In  Southeast  Asia.  If 
the  Administration  of  President  Richard 
Nixon  falls  to  stop  this  aid.  then  we  want 
at   least   the  93rd   Congress   of  the   United 
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states  to  refuse  to  appropilate  any  more 
money  to  the  martial  law  regime  In  the 
Philippines. 

The  basis  for  this  position  ks  the  following 
argument.  First,  the  martial  law  regime  In 
the  Philippines  Is  a  represslveione.  liepresslon 
and  abusive  government  pra<itlce8  have  been 
major  themes  tn  the  country's  politics  dur- 
ing the  last  one  and  one-halfi  years.  They  far 
exceed  whatever  shortcomings  the  coiintry 
had  prior  to  martial  law.  Seoond.  repression 
and  abuses  have  provoked  JFUlplnoB  from 
many  different  backgrounds  and  political 
orientations  to  resist,  often  rebel.  Rebellion 
Is  more  extensive  than  befof«  martial  law. 
Third,  the  response  of  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment. In  turn,  has  been  more^  repression  and 
further  militarization  of  the  Government  euid 
the  entire  society.  Poxirth.  tois  military  ap- 
paratus. Including  the  couitry's  enlEurged 
armed  forces  and  modernized  national  police. 
Is  heavily  dependent  upon  tht  United  States. 
Whether  or  not  Congress  hai  approved,  the 
United  States  government  1b  perpetuating 
this  dictatorship  and  Its  repressive  policies. 
This  not  only  makes  a  farca  of  our  demo- 
cratic principles  and  heritage,  but  it  could 
easily  drag  the  United  Statab  into  another 
"Vietnam"  tj'pe  of  war  tn  Southeast  Asia. 
That  prospect  scares  me  toj  death,  and  I 
should  think  that  it  would  millions  of  other 
Americans  and  Filipinos,  too 

POLITICAL  REPRESSION  IN  TH$  PHILIPPII^BS 

Since  September  1972,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  under  mkrtlal  law.  This 
country,  which  once  was  wlilely  known  as 
America's  "showcase  of  democracy"  and  one 
of  the  few  coiuitries  In  the  Third  World  to 
have  any  semblance  of  demccracy,  has  be- 
come a  dictatorship.  The  dictator  is  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos,  who  is  both  President  and 
Prime  Minister  of  the  RepubUc. 

The  laws  of  the  land  under  i  nartlal  law  are 
the  Presidential  Decrees,  Letters  of  Instruc- 
tions, and  General  Orders  that;  only  President 
Marcos  or  his  own  ministers!  can  issue.  He 
has  proclaimed  over  440  Presidential  Decrees 
so  far.  He  has  destroyed  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  government,  silenced  the 
press,  ordered  the  arrests  of  thousands,  and 
mobilized  the  military. 

One  of  President  Marcos's  ^rst  acts  after 
declaring  naartial  law  was  to  dismiss  the 
Philippine  Senate  and  House  t>f  Representa- 
tives. He  beuined  all  political  parties  and 
cancelled  all  elections,  including  his  own. 
His  second,  and  final,  termj  as  President 
should  have  ended  Decembeij  1973.  He  ar- 
rested prominent  Senators  anil  several  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
was  then  In  session.  These  persons  had  been 
Marcos's  political  enemies  a^d  outspoken 
critics  oX  the  militaristic  tendencies  of  the 
Marcos  administration  prior  to  martial  law. 
He  also  destroyed  the  previously  Inde- 
pendent Judicial  branch.  General  Order  No. 
3,  which  Marcos  Issued  thei  first  day  of 
martial  law,  disrobes  the  court  by  excluding 
eill  acts,  decrees,  and  other  oilers  of  Marcos 
or  his  representatives  from  Ju4lclal  scrutiny. 
Also  excluded  are  criminal  c^ses  Involving 
such  issues  as  "national  securll^."  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  State,"  add  "public  or- 
der."' He  added  four  members  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  i^polntlng  persons  known  to 
be  loyal  to  him.  Then,  as  a  Joufnallst  recent- 
ly wrote,  "to  seal  the  coUapse  of  the  old  In- 
dependent judiciary.  President  Marcos  not 
only  squeezed  resignation  leliters  from  all 
judges  down  to  the  Court  of  first  Instance 
level  (presided  over  by  dlstrli  Judges);  he 
also  made  sure  the  nine  carry  •jorer  Supreme 
Coxirt  justices  took  new  oaths  fef  office  under 
his  Constitution."'  The  President  has  also 
formed  "military  tribunals,"  oi  ,e  or  more  for 
each  military  region  of  the  country,  to  try 
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both  civilian  and  military  cases  InvolTlng 

"crimes"  against  the  government. 

The  Marcos  government  was  not  content 
with  simply  cancelling  all  elections.  It  has 
wanted  to  give  the  appearance  of  free  choice, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  outside 
world.  It  has  called,  therefore,  two  referen- 
dums:  one  to  approve  a  new  Constitution, 
which  allowed  Marcos  to  stay  In  power  In- 
definitely, and  the  other  to  approve  the  pro- 
grams of  the  "New  Society."  For  these  refer- 
endums,  the  Marcos  regime  created  "Citi- 
zen Assemblies"  throughout  the  country. 
People  had  to  vote  In  public,  frequently  In 
the  presence  of  armed  police,  and  with  gov- 
erimient  officials  coaching  them  on  the 
"correct"  ballots.  As  the  highly  respected 
Bishop  Francisco  F.  Claver  wrote  recently: 
"Probably  the  single  most  resented 
aspect  of  martial  law  (and  this  is  true  among 
the  privileged  as  well  as  the  underprivileged 
classes)  Is  the  loss  of  freedom  of  choice  at 
the  polls.  The  past  two  referendums  have 
been  unparalleled  farces,  a  fact  that  is  not 
lost  on  even  the  regime's  staunchest  sup- 
porters. For  a  people  used  to  txxrning  out  of 
office  unpopular  administrations  In  the  past 
through  the  instrxunentality  of  the  free  bal- 
lot, having  to  vote  according  to  'suggested 
answers'  is  the  ultimate  indignity.  The  peo- 
ple feel  the  insxilt  deeply,  but  they  also 
realize  they  are  not  going  to  achieve  anything 
in  open  demand  for  their  rights."  = 

The  New  Society  prohibits  the  civU  lib- 
erties of  the  "old  society."  As  one  recent 
study  concluded,  ".  .  .  there  is  no  freedom  of 
the  press,  no  freedom  of  speech,  no  freedom 
of  assembly,  no  freedom  from  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, and  no  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial."  •  Where 
there  were  16  or  20  daily  newspapers  before 
martial  law,  there  are  only  three  now — all 
of  them  strictly  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  them  with  close  ties  to 
President  Marcos.  The  number  of  radio  and 
television  stations  has  similarly  declined. 
All  media  must  abide  by  the  government's 
rules  of  censorship.  These  rules  prohibit  any 
criticism,  let  alone  any  dissent,  of  govern- 
ment policies  and  the  President  himself. 
"The  media  report  virtioally  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  Marcos  administration,"  wrote 
one  scholar.*  A  correspondent  remarked,  as 
others  have,  "Manila's  press  after  martial 
law  counts  among  the  dullest  and  most 
obedient  in  the  world."  • 

Media  people  must  adhere  to  government 
censorship  lest  they  lose  their  licenses,  be 
Imprisoned,  or  both.  Since  martial  law,  the 
government  has  imprisoned  numerous  Jour- 
nalists, publishers,  and  broadcasters.  At  least 
one  of  them  has  been  tried  on  charges  of 
"subversion,"  and  sentenced  to  several  years 
of  hard  labor.  Under  martial  law,  "subver- 
sive Uteratxire"  Is,  as  Maryknoll  priests  told 
a  Washington  Post  correspondent  last  No- 
vember, "any  article  even  mildly  critical  of 
the  regime — even  articles  from  magazinee 
such  as  Time  or  Newsweek  ...."'  The  gov- 
ernment has  banned  from  the  country  at 
least  nine  issues  of  Time,  for  example,  be- 
cause they  had  stories  containing  criticism 
of  Marcos's  policies.* 

The  government  has  outlawed  strikes,  po- 
litical organizations,  and  unauthorized  po- 
litical meetings.  "Strikes  are  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford  in  the  'New  Society'."  said 
Alejandro  Melchor,  the  Executive  Secretary 
to  Marcos.*  The  regime  has  also  dissolved 
labor  coiuts  and  imposed  compulsory  arbi- 
tration In  order  to  suppress  labor  and  peas- 
ant unrest  that  had  been  common  prior  to 
martial  law.  Peasants,  who  comprise  nearly 
75%  of  the  population,  can  only  form  asso- 
ciations that  have  the  government's  approval. 
In  most  localities  the  government  has  out- 
lawed chapters  of  the  two  largest  peasant 
organizations  prior  to  martial  law,  the 
MABAKA  {Malayang  Samahang  Magsaaaka. 
or  Free  Farmers  Union),  and  the  FFP  (Fed- 
eration of  Free  Farmers ) . 
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Fear  and  force  are  principal  means  the  gov- 
ernment tisee  to  get  compliance  and  obedi- 
ence. Both  the  censored  Manila  newspapers 
and  the  foreign  press  re{x>rt  numerous  police 
raids  and  mass  arrests.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  martial  law,  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabiUary  (PC)  stated  that  8,261  persons 
had  been  arrested.  Aft^ 
law,  the  government  adr 
rested  or.  In  the  govern 
talned"  11,697  persons. 

far  above  that  now  becav„^ t^..^.^ 

raids  have  continued  unabated  in  the  eight 
months  since  last  September.  A  common 
practice  of  the  specially  trained  "Metrocom" 
(Metropolitan  Command)  police  attached  to 
the  PhlUpplne  Constabulary  Is  to  surround 
an  entire  neighborhood,  usually  at  night, 
force  everybody  out  of  their  homes,  and  ar- 
rest people  who  look  suspicious.  These  are 
called  "zona"  raids,  named  after  the  similar 
methods  of  the  military  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  In  World  War  n.  In  recent 
months,  the  police  have  focused  especially 
on  Intellectuals  and  clergy.  In  December,  for 
example,  the  PC  raided  the  Bagulo  City 
branch  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
and  arrested  150  professors  and  students. 
The  PC  released  some  of  them  a  short  time 
later,  but  they  took  the  others  to  a  PC 
prison  or  "detention  center"  for  Interrogation 
and  Imprisonment.  Among  the  prominent 
persops  recently  arrested  are  Dr.  Nemeslo 
Prudente,  former  president  of  the  Philippine 
College  of  Commerce  in  Manila;  Attorney 
Charito  Planas,  a  critic  of  martial  law  and 
a  former  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; and  Lorenzo  Tafiada,  Jr.,  a  media 
executive  and  son  of  former  Senator  Tafiada 
who  has  been  a  lawyer  for  several  of  those 
people  arrested  during  martial  law.^'  As  for 
the  clergy,  the  government  has  raided  con- 
vents, church  schools,  church  universities, 
and  private  homes  in  order  to  arrest  minis- 
ters, priests,  and  nuns.  At  least  22  priests 
and  nuns  had  been  "detained"  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1973,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  re- 
port.'* By  now  the  number  Is  larger  because 
the  government,  angry  with  those  In  the 
Catholic  Church  who  continue  to  criticize 
the  military  for  its  abuses  and  martial  law 
In  general,  has  quickened  its  drive  against 
the  clergy  despite  military  assurances  earlier 
that  arbitrary  arrest  of  Catholic  clergy  would 
stop."* 

Frequently,  people  arrested  are  never 
charged  with  a  crime.  People  suffer,  as  priests 
in  one  Philippine  province  recently  protested, 
"arbitrary  arrests  and  acts  of  harassment  on 
[grounds  of]  mere  suspicion  of  so-called  sub- 
versive activities."'*  Others,  such  as  Bal- 
domero  T.  OUvera,  a  former  press  secretary 
to  a  late  Philippine  President,  are  arrested  for 
"rumor  mongertng,"  a  punishable  crime  ac- 
cording to  Presidential  Decree  No.  90."  "Any- 
one who  utters  any  criticism  automatically 
becomes  an  enemy  of  the  State,"  reported 
Professor  John  M.  Swomley,  Jr.,  after  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  political  prisoners  In 
Manila.**  Still  others  ore  accused  of  specific 
crimes.  Including  "subversion,"  but  lan- 
guish In  prison  for  months  without  trial. 
Prom  time  to  time,  the  government  releases 
"detainees,"  after  they  agree  to  endorse  the 
New  Society  and  to  report  regularly  to  as- 
signed police  and  military  officers.  Others, 
however,  have  been  In  prison  for  months. 
Senators  Joae  Dlokno  and  Benlgno  Aquino, 
Jr..  for  Instimce,  have  been  In  prison  since 
the  first  day  of  martial  law.  They  still  have 
not  yet  been  formally  charged.  Their  only 
offense  seems  to  be  that  they  were  strong 
critics  and  threatening  political  opponents  of 
Marcos  prior  to  martial  law. 

Inside  the  prisons,  government  authorities 
often  abuse  the  prisoners.  A  peasant  whom 
the  PC  arrested,  for  example,  fought  the 
guards  at  the  "detention  camp."  The  guards. 
In    turn,    electrocuted    his    penis.    He    had 
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fought  the  guards  in  the  first  place  because 
the  reason  he  had  been  arrested  was  be- 
cause he  had  tried  to  get  the  landlord  to  fol- 
low the  riiles  of  Marcos'  land  reform  pro- 
gram." A  former  prisoner  wrote  that  many 
of  those  people  arrested  for  subversive  activ- 
ity never  make  It  to  prison;  "often  as  not, 
they  are  killed  at  the  time  of  their  capture 
by  ambitious  military  men  anxious  to  re- 
port 'battle'  victories."  Those  who  escape 
murder  "are  taken  to  secret  apartments  and 
at  times  to  military  camps  where  they  are 
squeezed  for  information  through  the  use 
of  a  wide  range  of  crude  to  sophisticated  tor- 
ture techniques.""  In  mid  1973,  27  priests 
reported  in  a  joint  letter  that  they  haid  doc- 
umentary proof  of  men  who  had  been  "killed 
in  jail  even  before  their  guilt  could  be  in- 
vestigated and  established."'*  A  pastoral  let- 
ter of  Sulu  and  Mindanao  priests  read  to 
hundreds  of  congregations  on  Easter  Sun- 
day 1974  protested,  "That  some  detainees, 
according  to  a  growing  number  of  reports, 
have  been  subjected  to  torture  in  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  yet  there  are  no  signs  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  correct  this."*"  A  study  in 
November  1973,  based  on  a  stirvey  of  key  In- 
formants throughout  the  Philippines,  found 
that,  "There  are  frequent  reports  of  physical 
torture  from  all  regions  of  the  country.  The 
families  and  relatives  of  prisoners  are  [also] 
kept  tmder  surveillance.*' 

Outside  the  prison,  too,  military  officers 
and  other  government  authorities  abuse  ci- 
vilians and  continue  practices  of  corruption 
and  favoritism.  In  the  provinces,  pec^le  re- 
port that  military  authorities  get  away  with 
everything  from  murder  to  stealing  fimds 
from  relief  projects  to  siphoning  gas  from 
civilian  trucks  into  their  own  vehicles.**  A 
study  of  all  regions  In  the  country  fotmd, 
for  example: 

"In  the  cities  of  Central  Luzon,  the  1st 
PC  Zone  Command  protects  gambling  and 
houses  of  prostitution.  In  Cebu  and  Eastern 
Vlsayas,  the  3rd  PC  Zone  Command  protects 
smuggling  and  vice,  which  are  reported  to 
be  much  worse  now  than  before  martial  law. 
Prom  Zamboanga  del  Norte,  there  are  many 
reports  of  crimes  committed  by  the  military 
against  defenseless  Muslim  civilians.  In  Mln- 
doro,  the  PC  are  accused  of  land  grabbing 
from  the  Mangyans  (a  tribal  group)." 

The  study  concluded  that  instead  of  con- 
trolling the  abuses  of  local  politicians,  who 
are  by  and  large  the  same  people  as  before 
martial  law: 

"The  military  In  most  of  the  eleven  regions 
of  the  country  are  .  .  .  party  to  the  abuses. 
There  la  a  marriage  of  convenience  from 
which  both  military  and  politicians  profit. 
The  ordinary  people  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 
There  is  no  one  to  defend  their  rights.  No 
one  to  whom  they  can  appeal  their  griev- 
ances. They  are  Inoimldated,  fearful.  They 
have  no  recourse  from  either  the  abuses  of 
the  military  or  the  politicians,  and  abuses 
are  common."** 

A  lawyer  for  recent  refugees  from  heavy 
fighting  in  Sulu  province  said,  "The  efforts 
of  the  President  to  establish  his  New  Society 
by  martial  law  have  failed  because  despite 
the  various  decrees,  .  .  .  the  people  are  still 
suffering  from  want,  fear,  corruption,  and 
iniquitous  treatment  from  the  people  who 
have  been  charged  with  carrying  out  his 
presidential  orders."" 

Since  martial  law  began,  the  Marcos  regime 
has  increased  its  budget  for  propaganda  from 
3  million  pesos  to  68  million  pesos  ($10  mil- 
lion) in  order  to  sell  the  New  Society  both 
at  home  and  abroad.=»  But  appearance  of  re- 
form is  not  enough,  not  when  repression  is  so 
harsh  and  the  "reforms"  themselves  so  empty. 
As  a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  wrote  a 
year  ago,  "Despite  a  few  promising  indica- 
tions, his   [Marcos's]   'New  Society'  remains 
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more  a  matter  of  public  relations  than  of  pro- 
found reforms.  Its  momentum,  moreover, 
seems  to  be  sagging."  -•  Land  reform,  for  ex- 
ample, which  Marcos  has  said  repeatedly 
should  be  the  only  gauge  of  success  or  failure 
for  the  New  Society,  has  so  far  been  a  falltire. 
And  it  shows  every  likelihood  of  continuing 
to  be  so  because  it  excludes  most  tenant 
farmers,  while  those  who  are  affected  will 
probably  end  up  as  poor  as  they  were  before 
martial  law."  Corruption  continues,  even  at 
the  highest  levels  of  government.  The  major 
difference  is  that  corrupt  military  officers 
have  replaced  some  of  the  corrupt  polltl- 
cians.**  The  vrtdely  advertised  claim  that 
"crime  in  the  streets"  is  wiped  out  apftears 
to  have  been  only  a  temporary  resUity.  Even 
the  government  censored  press  reports  more 
stories  of  crime  now  than  it  did  a  year  aigo. 
Last  October,  the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
mitted to  a  delegation  of  Catholic  bishops 
that  crime  rate  was  on  the  rise  and  was  fast 
approaching  pre-martlal  law  proportions." 

Those  who  have  benefited  from  martial  law 
Include  the  foreign  investors,  particularly 
large  American,  Japanese,  and  multinational 
corporations.*  Other  beneficiaries  include 
Filipino  political  and  economic  elites.  Talk 
about  redistribution  of  wealth  and  under- 
mining the  wealthy  families  notwithstand- 
ing, the  martial  law  regime  has  not  posed  a 
threat  to  the  elite  as  a  whole.  Only  a  few  of 
the  ollgarchal  families  have  lost  some  wealth 
and  political  clout.  They  did  because  they 
were  political  enemies  of  Marcos,  who  took 
his  revenge  once  he  had  acquired  so  much 
power  by  virtue  of  martial  law.  Marcos  and 
his  family  have  benefited,  too.  Reputed  to 
have  been  the  wealthiest  man  in  Southeast 
Asia  before  martial  law,  Marcos  must  be  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Asia  now.  He  is  also, 
in  effect,  President  for  life — or  for  as  long  as 
he  can  hang  on  to  the  position. 

CBOWINC    aZSISTANCE    AND    REBBLUON 

Social,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
In  the  Philippines  were  bad  before  martial 
law.  Since  then,  they  have  become  in  several 
respects  even  worse.  But  now  Filipinos  have 
far  fewer  legal  options  in  order  to  express 
their  discontent.  The  result,  almost  Inevita- 
bly, has  been  Increased  illegal  actions,  re- 
sistance, and  even  armed  rebellion.  The  au- 
thorities characterize  the  people  who  do  these 
things  as  "subversives,"  "communists,"  and 
"Maoists."  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  to  this, 
it  accounts  for  only  a  small  number  of  people. 
It  is  the  government — Its  repressive  pedicles 
and  bad  economics — that  is  provoking  peo- 
ple to  resist  and  to  rebel. 

Take  wage  laborers,  for  example.  Inflation 
exceeded  30  percent  last  year  and  it  is  still 
climbing;  unemplojrment  is  Increasing;  em- 
ployers lay  off  workers  In  violation  of  their 
contracts;  and  corporation  executives  con- 
nive with  government  officials  to  Ignore  mini- 
mum wage  and  other  labor  laws.  The  result 
is  that  workers  want  the  right  to  strike.  But 
the  government  continues  to  refuse.  Some 
workers  have  publicly  protested  and  gone  on 
strike,  anyway,  risking  imprisonment  or  even 
death."  The  PC  and  local  police  have  ar- 
rested many  of  the  workers'  leaders. 

Squatter  families,  who  compose  one -fourth 
to  one -third  of  Manila's  population,  have 
been  organizing  for  years  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  forced  eviction  and 
government  abuses.  Now,  under  martial  law, 
the  evictions  have  been  stepped  up  In  order 
to  make  way  for  the  regime's  "beautlflcatlon 
projects,"  yet  the  squatters  can  no  longer 
demonstrate  or  hold  rallies.  But  because  the 
situation  had  become  so  serious  late  last 
year,  several  hundred  people  dared  to  march 
rovsrd  the  Presldenfp  nalace  to  protest  "the 
government's  violation  of  an  agreement  that 
no  squatters  would  be  ejected  beyond  the 
six-meter  distance  fPom  the  Manila  Bay 
shoreline."  The  PC's  Metrocom  police  con- 
fronted the  squatters,  forced  them  to  dis- 


perse, and  arrested  several  leaders.  The  next 
week,  the  Metrocom  raided  the  homes  of 
those  In  the  squatters'  "ZOTO"  organization 
and  arrested  more  leaders.^ 

Presidential  Decree  No.  33  prohibits  the 
"printing,  possession,  distribution,  and  clr- 
ciilatlon"  of  leaflets,  handbills,  papers,  graf- 
fiti, or  any  other  materials  that  might  "in- 
cite" people  or  criticize  the  government." 
Despite  this  decree  and  the  prison  sentence 
it  carries,  "undergroimd"  papers  and  leaflets 
continue  to  appear  in  increasing  numbers. 
Many  university  people  who  were  active  in 
numerous  nationalist  organizations  prior  to 
martial  law  have  now  resorted  to  secret  meet- 
ings and  surreptitious  methods  in  order  to 
collect  information  and  publish  news  that 
never  gets  Into  the  government  censored 
press.  They  do  this  despite  the  fact  that 
pyollce  and  the  PC  arrest  and  imprison  people 
for  these  "subversive"  and  "communistic" 
activities. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  the  number  of  groups  prepared  to  fight 
In  armed  rebellion  is  Increasing.  One  group, 
called  the  Filipino  Freedom  Fighters,  plead- 
ed with  Marcos  in  a  publlcally  circulated  let- 
ter last  September  to  lift  martial  law.  When 
his  term  of  office  vmder  the  pre-martlal  law 
Constitution  expired  at  the  end  of  1973.  the 
Freedom  Fighters  stated  that  Marcos,  in  their 
view,  was  no  longer  the  legitimate  president 
and  warned  that  force  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  oust  him.  The  Freedom  Fighters  re- 
portedly Include  lawyers,  professors,  stu- 
dents, some  libertarian-minded  wealthy 
families,  and  even  some  disgruntled  officers 
in  the  Philippine  military. 

In  the  countryside  prior  to  martial  law, 
organized  rebellion  was  confined  mainly  to 
the  small  New  People's  Army  In  parts  of  the 
Cagayan  Valley  and  Muslim  rebels  In  parts 
of  Mindanao.  But  since  martial  law,  orga- 
nized resistance  and  rebellion  have  appeared 
in  most  regions  of  the  country.  Reports  from 
the  Manila  and  foreign  press  show  armed 
groups  have  clashed  with  the  Philippine 
military  In  several  provinces  In  the  following 
regions:  Ilocos,  Cagayan  Valley,  Central  Lu- 
zon, Southern  Luzon,  Blscol,  Western  Vlsa- 
yas, Eastern  Vlsayas,  Mindanao,  and  Sulu — 
virtually  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
province  of  Pampanga  in  Central  Luzon,  for 
example,  had  a  clash  last  October  for  the 
first  time  In  over  four  years  between  "Insur- 
gents" and  the  PC.*«  Armed  rebels  are  also 
appearing  again  In  other  areas,  such  as  Bula- 
can  and  Nueva  Eclja,  where  the  peasant- 
based  Huk  rebellion  had  been  strong  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s.»5  The  Island  of  Panay  in 
Western  Vlsayas  has  become,  according  to 
another  report,  "a  veritable  powder  keg," 
with  200  or  more  well  armed  rebels  scat- 
tered across  the  three  provinces  there.  The  re- 
bels reportedly  have  considerable  village 
support.**  Many  students  from  universities 
In  Manila  and  other  cities  have  gone  under- 
ground to  join  peasants  in  armed  rebellion 
In  different  parts  of  the  country.  Prior  to 
tnartlal  law,  these  students  and  peasants  had 
been  active  in  student  political  organiza- 
tions and  peasant  associations.  Martial  law 
has  banned  these  groups.  A  study  last  Pall 
noted,  for  exsmsple,  that  many  of  the  approx- 
imately 100  armed  rebels  in  Davao  Oriental 
and  Davao  del  Norte  (in  Mindanao)  were 
young  people  who  had  been  active  In  the 
"Khl  Rho"  before."  The  B3ii  Rho  was  a  Cath- 
olic youth  group  that  worked  especially  with 
peasant  associations.  Another  report  tells  of 
four  rebels  whom  the  PC  recently  killed.  One 
had  been  the  secretary -general  of  the  SDK, 
which  was  a  legitimate  student  political  or- 
ganization prior  to  martial  I»w.  *"ftttn^  had 
been  the  editor  of  the  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines student  newspaper.  Two  more  had 
been  "campus  activlats.""  Sereral  priests 
and  nuns,  too,  have  Joined  armed  peasant 
groups  to  prepsj-e  for  armed  rebellion."  Al- 
though the  number  of  rebels  may  still  be 
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gmaU  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  among 
these  various  groups  may  be  Weak,  the  rebels 
seem  to  be  growing  In  slrengih— &nd  even  In 
cooperation.  Reports  recently  have  said  that 
the  various  underground  grdups  within  the 
"Christians  for  National  liberation"  ar« 
maung  a  "united  front"  wifc  other  under- 
ground groups  said  the  so-called  "Maoist" 
New  People's  Army."  j 

The  New  People's  Armt.  too,  seems 
to  be  larger  now  than  It  wi  when  Marcos 
declared  martial  law  in  September  1972.  A 
news  report  on  a  province  Lu  ihe  Bicol  region 
said,  for  example,  "No  more  than  a  commu- 
nist toehold  before  the  imposition  of  martial 
law,  this  southern  tip  of  Luzot  has  developed 
in  the  16  months  since  September  1972  into 
what  appears  to  be  a  solid  sp|-eadlng  base  of 
the  .  .  .  New  People's  Armjj  The  NPA  has 
tali:en  hold  of  Sorsogon  because  it  Is  rooted 
in  the  community.  Its  leaders  mere  are  former 
student  activists,  Xxsm  here,  i  .  .  and  former 
Marcos  political  opponents  ltd  by  a  former 
local  mayor."  "  The  Killlpplnt  army  has  said 
that  the  number  of  "Commjinist  regulars" 
has  Increased  during  martial  jlaw  from  1,710 
to  2,266.'= 

Although  the  government  characterizes 
most  of  these  rebels  and  othar  "subversives" 
as  "communists"  and  "Maoists,"  this  is  not 
a  fair  description,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
here.  A  few  may  be  commifnLsts,  such  as 
some  of  those  In  the  New  Peoble's  Army.  But 
most  people  are  doing  things  that  the  govern- 
ment considers  Illegal,  induing  armed  re- 
bellion, first,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  repression,  and  secoi|d,  to  work  for 
Improved  conditions  in  thelij  country.  Most 
of  these  Filipinos  would  pflefer  legitimate 
channels  of  criticism,  dissent,  and  protest, 
but  martial  law  has  cloeed  thcee  off. 

The  situation  reminds  me,  very  much  of 
the  conditions  in  which  thd  large  peasant 
movement  in  Central  Luzon  ki  the  1940s  be- 
came a  strong  peasant  rebellion  that  lasted 
until  the  mid  19508.  This  wasjthe  Huk  rebel- 
lion. Peasants  had  not  wanted  to  take  up 
guns  to  fight  for  economic  Jusnce  and  against 
the  police  and  landlords'  violent  practices. 
But  because  of  officially  sanctioned  repres- 
sion beginning  in  1945  and  1946,  peasants  had 
to  fight  back.  They  were  forcad  to  rebel.  The 
government  and  US  authorities  at  that  time. 
too,  called  the  Huks  a  "communist"  rebel- 
lion. But  It  was  not."  One  w()uld  think  that 
government  officials  would  hajre  learned  bet- 
ter over  the  years  since  then. 

The  largest  suid  strongest  rebellion  during 
martial  law  thus  far  has  be^n  the  Muslim 
movement  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu,  the  south - 
em  extreme  of  the  Philippines.  The  Marcos 
regime  has  been  terribly  anxious  to  portray 
the  Muslim  rebels  aa  "Maoistt."  It  la  la  the 
Marcoe  regime's  Interests  to  4o  this,  first,  In 
ordM'  to  keep  Muslim  countries,  upon  whom 
the  F^ilipplnes  depends  for  iaost  of  Its  oil, 
from  acciising  the  Philippine  government  of 
waging  a  genocidal  war  on  Muslim  brothers. 
Second,  the  Marcoe  govemmetit  knows  that 
the  United  States  government  Is  more  likely 
to  help  In  the  counter-insurgency  If  the  In- 
surgents are  "commtinists"  anH  "Maoists." 

But  the  Muslim  rebellion  Is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  communist  subversion.  "The 
.  .  .  charge — that  the  rebels  ar4  'Muslim  Mao- 
ists' .  .  .  remains  the  best  Illustration,  among 
many,  of  the  Manila  (government]  failure 
to  see  itself,  or  the  problem,  pt  Muslims  see 
It,"  wrote  Harvey  Stockwln.  a:  close  observer 
of  the  situation.  "The  rebels  are  no  nearer 
reconciling  Maoism  to  Islam  than  are,  for 
example.  Sabah's  Tun  Mustatoha  or  Libya  s 
Colonel  Moammer  Kadaffl."  »  ^e  first  com- 
plication Is  that  tbere  are  ^veral  Muslim 
rebel  groups,  not  Just  one.  Th*y  do  not  want 
exactly  the  same  thing  and  th  ey  are  not  un- 
der one  unlAed  leadership.  S4cond,  the  cur- 
rent   rebellion    among    Filipino    Muslims    Is 
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part  of  a  long  history  of  trouble  between  this 
minority  group  and  the  central  government 
in  Manila — whether  under  the  Spanish, 
Americans,  or  Philippine  Republic — and  the 
Christian  Filipino  majority.  The  Issues  go 
way  back:  Muslim  identity,  landownership, 
and  Independence  or  at  least  an  automonous 
Muslim  state.** 

Although  fighting  between  Muslim  rebels 
and  the  Philippine  military  occurred  off  and 
on  during  the  1960s,  It  was  martial  law  that 
pushed  an  even  larger  number  of  MusliJis 
Into  full-scale  rebellion.  One  important  rea- 
son was  the  Increased  presence  of  the  Phil- 
ippine military  itself.  The  military's  reputa- 
tion is  extremely  bad  among  Muslims,  and 
as  the  military  started  to  exercise  Its  new 
power  under  martial  law.  It  easily  angered 
these  people.  A  second  Important  reason  was 
the  government's  demand  that  all  cltl/ens 
turn  over  their  weaptons  to  the  military.  Be- 
cause Muslims  have  so  frequently  had  to 
resort  to  weapons  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  encroachments  of  Christian  Filipinos  and 
the  central  goverament,  this  demand  was 
tantamount  to  surrendering  their  only  means 
of  self-defense.  This  was  all  the  more  so  m 
a  martial  law  situation  since  other  legiti- 
mate grievance  channels  were  blocked.  From 
the  earliest  months  of  martial  law  until  now, 
the  rebellion  has  been  gaining  momentum 
among  people  in  several  provinces  In  Minda- 
nao and  In  the  province  of  Sulu.  According 
to  numerous  reports,  the  rebels  controUed 
much  of  Sulu.  In  January  and  February, 
the  government  decided  It  could  no  longer 
tolerate  this  and  launched  a  series  of  heavy 
attacks. 

ICUTAXY  rORCX   AKD   ICILrrAaiZATION 

On  several  occasions  last  year,  the  Philip- 
pine military  used  airpower,  naval  bombard- 
ment, and  heavy  assaults  against  Muslim 
rebel  positions  In  Mindanao  and  Sulu.  A  few 
months  ago,  in  February  1974,  the  govern- 
ment put  their  full  might  behind  a  sustained 
attack  on  Muslim  rebels,  niunbering  between 
400  and  2,000,  who  had  moved  from  the 
countryside  to  take  control  of  the  Muslim 
city  of  Jolo  In  Sulu  province.  It  had  been  a 
city  of  160,000  people.  Afterwards,  according 
to  a  Manila  newspaper.  It  had  only  20,000 
peopIe.<*  The  city  was  In  ruins,  said  a  New 
Torkt  Time*  reporter;  "It  was  acres  of 
charred  rubble  and  blasted  concrete,  from 
which  bodies  were  still  being  recovered  .  .  . 
more  than  a  week  after  the  Philippine  armed 
forces  finally  took  Jolo  back  from  the  Mus- 
lim Insurgents."  "  Another  reporter  said  that 
Jolo  was  90  percent  destroyed.*  Between 
1,000  and  2,000  people  were  killed. •  The  gov- 
ernment's air  force  had  bombarded  and  na- 
palmed  the  city.  Its  navy  had  bombarded  It 
with  heavy  artillery,  and  Its  army  had  fielded 
5,000  heavily  armed  soldiers.  This  was,  in 
PhUlpplne  military  langviage,  "a  mailed  fist 
approach"  to  end  the  rebellion.  After  the 
battle,  the  Marcos  regime's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Juan  Ponce  Enrlle,  reflected  on  the 
method:  "We  shoxild  have  taught  these 
people  a  lesson  a  long  time  ago.  We  have 
been  too  easy  on  them.  They  must  be  forced 
to  give  up  this  foolish  idea  of  dismembering 
a  portion  of  our  country."*  One  Muslim 
rebel  told  a  foreign  correspondent,  "The 
(Philippine]  army's  aim  is  genocide,  to  wipe 
out  all  Moroe  [Muslims]  and  take  our  home- 
land. Why?  Because  Sulu  Is  rich.  Oil  In  the 
sea,  crops,  prestige  for  President  Marcos's 
Manila  Oovernment.  But  Sulu  [and]  the 
greater  Islands  of  Mindanao  and  Palawan 
are  Muslim  lands,  and  we  will  die  to  keep 
them."  » 

Since  the  large  battle  in  February,  the 
Philippine  military  has  oootlnued  what  It 
calls  "sanitizing  operations"  against  Mus- 
lims beyond  the  ruins  of  Jolo.**  Several 
tboiisand  Filipino  refugees,  both  Muslim  and 
Christian,  try  to  find  shelter  and  food  In 
Zanxboanga,  Cotabato,  Basllan,  and  other 
places.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  re- 
cently reported  that  in  his  coiintry  alone,  on 


the  Island  of  Sabah,  there  were  22,000  Fili- 
pino Muslim  refugees."  But  reputable  ob- 
servers say  that  rather  than  bringing  the  war 
to  a  halt,  the  government's  military  methods 
have  strengthened  the  Muslim  rebellion.  As 
one  foreign  correspondent  wrote  recently 
about  Jolo's  destruction,  "First,  and  last,  it 
has  Increased  the  polarization  between 
Christian  and  Muslim  in  the  Southern  Phil- 
ippines. .  .  .  Some  of  the  younger  [Muslims] 
Inevitably  feel  that  joining  up  with  the 
rebels  Is  the  only  way  out.  There  are  numer- 
ous swirling  cross-currents,  eddying  all  the 
more  because  of  Jolo.  They  add  up  to  vicious, 
gathering,  circles  of  fear  and  sxisplclon, 
hatred  and  violence."  " 

Other  Government  military  attacks  simi- 
lar to  the  one  on  Jolo  have  occurred  dur- 
ing martial  law.  In  October  1972,  for  exam- 
ple, a  military  commander  in  Northern 
Liizon  forced  50,000  Filipinos  to  move  Just 
as  they  were  preparing  to  harvest  their  rlc« 
crops.  The  commander  said  he  wanted  to 
"sanitize"  the  area  with  a  "big  military  op- 
eration." It  was  an  area  where  the  New  Peo- 
ple's Army  was  strong.  "Everyone  who  re- 
mains in  the  area  is  NPA,"  General  Tranqul- 
llno  Paranls  Is  reported  to  have  said  as  be 
prepared  the  attack.  Martial  law,  he  added, 
had  helped  to  persuade  local  government 
officials  to  cooperate  with  this  military 
method .» 

I  fear  that  government  attacks  like  this. 
the  one  in  Jolo,  and  other  repressive  meth- 
ods will  continue  in  many  parts  of  the 
Philippines  as  the  government  continues  to 
militarize  and  resort  to  large  scale  violence 
In  order  to  rule. 

A  major  theme  la  Philippine  politics  un- 
der martial  law  has  been  militarization.  Pre- 
viously, the  miUtary  played  only  minor  roles. 
Now  It  has  the  center  of  the  stage.  In  terms 
of  size,  for  example,  the  military  numbered 
between  60,000  and  65,000  when  Marcos  de- 
clared martial  law  In  September  1972.  B; 
late  1973,  government  news  report  said 
that  the  Philippine  military  was  about  80,- 
000.  By  May  1974,  the  number  was  100,- 
000.  The  Marcos  regime  plans  that  by  mid 
1975  the  military  will  number  256,00.»  Some 
of  the  new  recruits  will  be  volvmteers,  but 
the  majority  will  be  draftees.  For  the  first 
time  In  the  Republic's  history,  It  will  have 
a  national  draft. 

Military  expenditures,  too,  are  way  above 
previous  amounts,  and  they  continue  to  rise. 
Although  the  regime's  budget  has  been  se- 
cret, one  report  said  that,  "a  number  of 
economists  .  .  .  believe  that  military  ex- 
penditures are  far  more  substantial  than 
the  level  authorized  In  the  pre-martlal  law 
budget.""  These  military  expenditures  were 
a  major  cause  for  last  year's  record  deficit 
of  1.2  bUlion  pesos  (»160  mUUon)." 

Under  martial  law  President  Marcos  has 
given  this  growing  military  organization  in- 
creased powers  In  nearly  every  aspect  of  gov- 
ernment. Several  provinces  have  had  PhUlp- 
plne Constabulary  and  Philippine  Army 
colonels  and  generals  for  governors.  In  most 
regions,  military  officers  are  In  charge  of  the 
Important  Regional  Offices  for  Development, 
which  supervise,  among  other  things,  pub- 
lic works  and  parts  of  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram. Marcos  has  also  made  military  officers 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
Manila  Electric  company,  a  steel  mill,  and 
other  companies  that  the  regime  took  from 
rival  political  families  after  martial  law.  And 
there  are  the  new  military  tribunals  men- 
tioned earlier  that  try  civilians  accused  of 
certain  crUnes  against  the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  military  Itself,  there  is 
the  national  police  system.  The  National 
Police  Commission,  which  was  established  a 
few  years  ago,  1b  now  making  steady  progress 
In  bringing  aU  of  the  country's  1,600  poUce 
departments  under  one  Integrated  police  sys- 
tem. The  chief  of  the  National  Police  Com- 
mission iB  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Juan 
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Ponce  Enrlle.  As  the  police  departments  are 
integrated,  the  Philippine  Constabulary  will 
take  control  and  supervise  all  police  func- 
tions."' In  this  way  the  Integrated  national 
police  forces  will  come  under  the  Philippine 
armed  forces.  Accomplishments  of  this 
integration  program  thus  far  include,  for 
example,  unification  of  all  police  forces  In 
metropolitan  Manila,  centralized  data  banks 
and  communication  systems  for  police  work 
throughout  the  country,  and  training  schools 
for  all  policemen  and  police  chiefs.  The 
Marcos  regime  has  also  released  special  funds 
to  raise  the  salaries  and  add  fringe  benefits 
for  policemen  throughout  the  country.""- 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  wages  for  most 
Filipino  workers  have  been  declining. 

Another  Important  part  of  militarization  is 
the  governments  efforts  to  watch  or,  as  gov- 
ernment reports  say.  "monitor"  people.  One 
part  of  this  Is  the  expanding  role  of  several 
security.  Investigation,  and  spy  agencies.  In 
addition  to  enhancing  the  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Investigation  (NBI)  and 
the  National  Intelligence  Coordinating 
Agency  (NICA),  the  regime  has  created  re- 
lated organizations,  such  as  the  Civil  In- 
telligence and  Security  Agency  (CISA).  The 
job  assigned  to  CISA  is  to  gather  Intelligence 
Information  on  students,  teachers,  profes- 
sors, and  non-academic  personnel  at  schools 
and  campuses  across  the  country.'"  Another 
method  to  keep  track  of  people  is  the  com- 
pulsory registration  system  that  the  regime 
has  begun.  This  system  requires,  according 
to  Presidential  Decree  278  Issued  in  August 
1973,  that,  "...  all  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic ,.  .  shall  be  assigned  a  reference  num- 
ber and  Issued  a  national  reference  card  . 
Citizens  or  nationals  of  foreign  countries 
resident  in  the  PhUlpplnes  shall  likewise  be 
assigned"  a  card  to  serve  as  "the  official 
Identification  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
Issued.""-'  These  nimibers  and  the  regis- 
tration Information,  together  with  the  cen- 
traUzed  computer  system  that  will  store  the 
data,  wUl  help  the  government  to  track  down 
criminals,  subversives,  critics,  and  comple- 
ment its  other  surveillance  methods. 

AMERICAN    SUPPORT 

When  President  Marcos  declared  martial 
law,  the  US  Embassy  in  Manila  and  the  State 
Department  in  Washington  had  "no  com- 
ment." Since  then  US  diplomatic  officials 
hsve  avoided  a  categorical  endorsement  of 
martial  law  in  the  Philippines.  But  by  its 
actions,  the  United  States  does  support  Pres- 
ident Marcos'  regime  and  apparently  it  plana 
to  continue  to  do  so. 

For  example,  when  the  PhUlpplne  Constab- 
ulary and  other  police  forces  arrested  thou- 
sands of  civU  libertarians,  prominent  Sena- 
tore,  and  other  critics  of  Marcos'  government 
during  those  first  weeks  of  martial  law.  the 
United  States  Navy's  Naval  Command  helped. 
It  provided  information  to  the  PhUlpplne  po- 
Uce that  led  to  ti:e  arrest  of  Filipinos  and 
Americans  who  had  been  providing  legal 
services  to  American  QIs  there.'"  More  signif- 
icantly. US  military  and  economic  assistance 
has  continued— even  Increased.  Aid  under  the 
MlUtary  Assistance  Program  (MAP),  which 
had  been  going  down  since  the  mid  19608.  is 
now  going  up  again.  MAP  aid  Increased  from 
«14  mUlion  in  FY  1972  to  $15.7  miUlon  in 
FY  1973,  and  to  $18.9  million  in  FY  1974. 
President  Nixon's  Administration  this  year 
is  asking  for  $17.9  mlUlon  for  FY  1975.  On 
several  occasions,  US  Ambassador  to  the  Phil- 
^plnes  William  H.  Sullivan  has  assured  the 
PhUlpplnes  that  US  assistance  will  continue. 
To  the  Marcos  government  and  its  support- 
ers, this  assistance,  which  exceeds  $100  mil- 
lion per  year,  constitutes  both  support  and 
spproval  of  marital  law.  For  instance,  a  re- 
port in  a  government  censored  newspaper 
said  when  the  US  Senate  voted  last  year  for 
^on  assistance  that,  "In  effect,  the  Senate 
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action  in  committee  constituted  an  unmis- 
takable approval  of  the  New  Society  being 
estabUshed  in  the  Philippines  by  President 
Marcos."  '•  Another  government  censored 
newspaper  said  in  its  editorial,  "In  the  case 
of  the  Philippines  .  .  .  the  US  Senate  action 
constitutes  an  unmistakable  approval  of  the 
new  order.  It  was  held  in  US  circles  that  af- 
fairs here  are  our  own  concern  and  that  there 
are  no  Indications  that  martial  law  has 
endangered  democracy  in  the  Philippines."  « 
What  is  so  disturbing  is  that  aid  from  the 
United  States  has  been  the  main  source  of 
money,  materiel,  and  technical  assistance  for 
the  buildup  of  the  mUltary  apparatus  in  the 
Philippines  over  the  years.  Now,  US  economic 
and  military  aid  have  borne  fruit — a  dicta- 
torship that  relies  increasingly  on  Its  mili- 
tary, which  in  turn  relies  heavUy  on  more 
aid  from  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  legacy  that  one  would  expect  the 
oldest  democracy  in  the  world  would  like  to 
leave. 

The  modernized  i>olice  forces,  including  the 
Philippine  Constabulary's  infamous  Metro- 
com,  has  raided  hundreds  of  homes,  arrested 
thousands  of  Filipinos,  interrogated  them, 
and  collected  dossiers  on  suspected  "sub- 
versives" during  martial  law.  This  police  sys- 
tem Is,  in  large  measure,  the  result  of  US 
AID'S  "Internal  Security  Program."  So  far 
the  program  has  spent  nearly  $3.5  mUllon  of 
US  taxpayers  money.  According  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  last  year,  AID  is  reviewing  the 
program  "for  possible  increase  In  funding."  * 
The  program,  according  to  AID,  has  achieved 
most  of  its  original  objectives.  The  PhUlp- 
plnes now  has  faculties  to  train  4.000  police- 
men per  year;  it  can  give  advanced  training 
to  scHne  of  these  police — including  training 
at  such  US  counter-insurgency  centers  as 
Port  Bragg  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
for  Special  Warfare;  35  of  the  planned  55 
police  coDMnunications  networks  have  been 
installed;  and  Philippine  municipalities  have 
developed  a  coordinated  records  system.""  Put 
into  other  terms,  the  program  can  take  credit 
for  such  achievements  as  the  ID  card  sys- 
tem now  under  way;  the  arrest  of  over  12,000 
persons  held  In  new  "detention  centers," 
and  1,500  modernized  police  departments  in 
which  many  policemen  have  the  latest  Amer- 
ican riot  guns,  walkie-talkies,  and  patrol  car 
computer  consoles. 

US  AID  continues  to  help  the  Marcos  regime 
train  and  equip  its  pKJlice  forces  and  integrate 
them  under  the  command  of  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary. Last  year,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Enrlle  thanked  "our  friends  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment" for  their  assistance  for  poUce  training 
when  he  spoke  to  a  graduating  class  of  the 
new  Police  Commission  Academy.""  Just  re- 
cently US  AID  gave  the  police  department 
In  Angeles  City,  Pampanga,  10  new  motor- 
cycles with  radios  (previously  the  depart- 
ment only  had  2)  and  15  jeeps  with  two-way 
radios.""  US  assistance  for  "narcotics  con- 
trol." too,  seems  to  be  helping  the  Marcos 
regime  buUd  a  poUce  state.  The  Philippine 
Constabulary's  An tl -Narcotics  Unit,  which 
receives  US  aid.  Is  known  to  arrest  suspected 
critics  and  "subversives"  In  ManUa.  In  at 
least  one  instance,  the  arrested  person,  a 
young  Filipino  named  LUloea  HUao.  died 
whUe  detained  at  the  Antl-Narcotlc's  Unit's 
building  at  Camp  Crame  (the  PG  headquar- 
ters in  Quezon  City).  According  to  LUosa 
HUao's  relatives,  the  PC  officers  who  arrested 
her  molested  her  at  her  home,  then  tortured 
her  to  death  at  Camp  Crame.™  For  FY  1976 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  requested 
$250,00  for  "Narcotics  Control." 

Turning  to  US  assistance  designated 
specifically  for  the  PhUlpplne  mUltary.  it 
seems  doubtful  that  without  US  aid.  the 
Philippine  mUltary  could  have  developed  to 
where  it  Is  now  or  continue  to  expand  In  the 
years  ahead.  According  to  the  US  General 
Accounting  Office  In  1972.  "During  fiscal 
years  1964  through  1971,  55  percent  of  the 


US  mUltary  grant  aid  was  used  to  cover  the 
PhUlpplne  Armed  Forces'  operating  costs,  and 
the  percentage  has  been  growing  during 
recent  years."  The  GAO  found  that  US 
assistance  paid  for  72  percent  of  the  PhUlp- 
plne military's  operating  costs  in  FY  1969, 
78  percent  of  Its  operating  costs  In  FY  1970 
and  over  82  percent  of  its  operating  costs  in 
FY  1971.  US  assistance  Is  also  the  PhUlpplne 
mUltary's  major  supplier  of  weapons  and 
materiel.  As  the  GAO  reported  In  1972, 
"With  minor  exceptions,  the  United  States 
has  provided  all  major  items  of  military 
equipment  and  most  of  the  training 
received  by  the  PhUlpplne  Armed  Forces."  n 
In  1969  General  George  B.  Pickett,  then  Chief 
JUSMAG-PhUlpplnes,  graphlcaUy  Ulustrated 
this  dependence  when  he  told  the  Senate 
that  aU  the  PhUlpplne  mUltary's  ammuni- 
tion comes  from  the  United  States.'^  In 
addition  to  ammunition,  weapons,  planes, 
and  other  strictly  mUltary  equipment,  the 
Philippine  mUltary,  according  to  General 
Robert  H.  Warren,  has  depended  upon  the 
US  Military  Assistance  Program  since  the 
1960s  for  such  consumables  as  the  following- 
batteries,  clothing  and  individual  equipment, 
medical  supplies  and  equipment,  industrial 
supplies  and  materiel,  and  general  supplies 
and  support  equipment.^  In  FY  1973,  the 
United  States  gave  over  $41  mUllon  to  the 
PhUlpplnes  in  MAP  money,  training,  and  de- 
fense property  transfers.  In  that  same  year, 
the  Philippine  military  purchased  from  the 
US  only  $187,000  worth  of  mUltary  equlo- 
ment.-« 

In  addition  to  US  mUltary  assistance 
funds,  the  PhUlpplne  mUltary  has  used 
funds  from  "Food  for  Peace"  or  Public  Law 
480  (Section  104)  to  buy  essential  mUltary 
equipment  and  construct  Its  bases.  General 
Warren  reported  to  the  Senate,  for  example 
that  by  1969  the  PhUlpplne  mUltarv  has  used' 
over  $9  million  from  these  funds  to  complete 
projects  such  as  "naval  faculties."  "aU-  force 
faculties."  "three  aircraft  control  and  warn- 
ing sites."  a  "Long  Lines  Communication 
System."  " 

The  principal  justifications  over  the  years 
for  US  assistance  to  the  PhUlpplne  military 
have  been  to  protect  American  bases  and 
business  Interests  and  to  help  the  PhUlpplne 
government  fight  "commimism"  and  "In- 
surgency." Just  last  year,  for  example. 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  Congress  during 
hearings  on  US  mUltary  assistance: 

"Economic  growth  of  the  PhUlpplnes  . 
has  been  slow  and  Is  stUl  Insufficient  to 
permit  the  country  to  meet  its  fuU  military 
requirements.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
face  of  the  current  Insurgency.  The  people  of 
the  PhUlpplnes  require  assUtance  to  modern- 
ize their  armed  forces  and  their  constabvUary 
The  security  assistance  material  program 
amountUig  to  $19.3  mUllon  and  $3  mUllon 
FMS  credit  are  designed  to  provide  mobUlty. 
firepower,  and  communications — the  three 
basic  elements  required  to  combat  in- 
surgency forces."  " 

It  was  because  of  the  "Insurgency  prob- 
lem" In  the  PhUlpplnes  last  year  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  asked  for  more  US 
military  and  military-related  assistance  to 
the  Philippines  for  FY  1974. 

During  martial  law,  the  Philippine  mili- 
tary and  poUce  have  continued  to  rely  al- 
most exclusively  on  weapons,  materiel .'  and 
other  US  assistance  in  order  to  suppress 
growing  dissent  and  rebellion.  In  order  to 
combat  Insurgency.  Admiral  Moorer  said, 
the  United  States  supplied  the  PhUlpplnes 
in  1973-74  with  "helicopters  and  transport 
aircraft,  machine  guns,  recoUless  rifles,  and 
other  weapons,  together  with  long-range 
communication  equipment."  "  The  Pentagon 
said  last  year  that  in  order  to  help  Marcos 
regime  "cope  with  the  current  situation," 
the  US  military  has  been  "moving  up  the 
delivery   dates  of   some   of   the   equipment 
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^e  Philippines 
as,  Ji -la  rifles  and 
.  In  iiddltlon  we  are 


most    urgently    needed    by 

Armed    Forces — such 

UH-IH  helicopters.  . 

.  .  .  providing   the   PhUlppldes   0-123K   air 

craft   to   help   provide   greafer   Inter-lsland 

mobUlty"  ^ 

Sine*  the  rebellion  in  Mln^lanao  and  Sulu 
has  been  the  strongest  one  this  past  year, 
the  importance  of  America^  weapons  sys- 
tems has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
fighting  there.  When  the  Pfclllpplne  armed 
forces  bombed  and  attacked  Ithe  city  of  Jolo 
In  February  for  exaxople,  tlKy  used  howit- 
zers. .50-cal.  machine  guns,  P-Se  Sabre  Jets, 
C-47  gunshlps.  armed  hellcoiters,  and  naval 
batteries — aU  supplied  by  thej  United  States." 
The  Philippine  Air  Force  not  only  dropped 
tJS  supplied  bombs  and  Arid  US  supplied 
machine  guns,  but  they  alk>  dropped  US 
supplied  napalm.  In  other  Battles,  too,  ac- 
cording to  a  PlUplno  consul  i^  HonolvUu,  the 
Philippine  armed  fences  has  |  used  napalm.*' 
Surplus  supplies  from  Vletdam,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes, 
and  at  least  some  US  economic  aid  also  went 
last  year  to  the  Marcos  regime's  counter- 
Insurgency  eflTorts.  A  New  Y^k  Times  corre- 
spondent reported  that  durlni  heavy  flghtlng 
against  MusUm  rebels  In  1^3,  the  Philip- 
pine military  used  "crates  oil  supplies,  some 
adorned  with  the  red.  whlte.^d  blue  hand- 
shaking label  of  the  Unltedlstates  Agency 
for  International  Development."  «  Last  Octo- 
ber, an  American  official  In  Manila  admitted 
that  the  Philippine  air  for^  had  misused 
some  planes  that  the  United  States  had  given 
to  It  from  Vietnam  surplui.  Rather  than 
using  the  planes  for  development  projects, 
the  air  fM'ce  movinted  machine  guns  on  them 
to  battle  Muslim  rebels  and  %o  terry  troops 
between  the  islands." 

In  addition  to  US  money]  and  supplies, 
there  are  indications  that  American  mili- 
tary j>ersonneI  are  also  Involfed  in  helping 
the  Marcos  regime  to  supprei  rebellions.  If 
so.  it  would  not  be  the  first  tlfaie  that  Amer- 
ican troops  have  assisted  the  Philippine 
armed  forces  In  counter-lnsurtency.  In  1969. 
for  example,  the  Phlllpplnef  Constabulary 
asked  the  US  Air  Force  at  cjlark  Air  Force 
Base  to  give  helicopter  support  for  a  PC  raid 
on  "Huk  Insurgents,"  to  do  JBerlal  photog- 
raphy Lnoonnectlon  with  counter-Insurgency, 
and  to  provide  transportation^  and  commu- 
nication services  to  Filipino  oticers  directing 
counter -insurgency  operations.^ 

One  example  of  US  mllltanj  persoimel  di- 
rectly involved  with  the  Phillpiptne  military's 
operations  is  the  assistance  O^eral  Louis  H. 
Wilson,  commander  of  the  [United  States 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific,  lias  given.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Manila  newBiai>er,  Marcos 
awarded  General  Wilson  the  Philippine  Le- 
gion of  Honor  "for  his  work  [in  developing 
the  PhlUpplne  Marine  brifeade  .  .  He 
added  Immeasurably  tp  the]  development, 
expansion  and  enhancement  af  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  marines  (in  the  milllppinesl  to 
perform  their  role  in  the  fJew  Society." 
Among  other  things.  General  IWilson  led  US 
Marines  on  Joint  exercises  "wiih  the  Filipino 
marines  without  cost  to  the  nhllipplne  gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  marines  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  amphibian  warfare  " «  In  this 
context,  it  is  important  to  rtmember  that 
Filipino  marines  and  "ampbfclan  warfare" 
have  t>een  Important  during  the  campaigns 
against  Mtislln  rebels,  whose  strongholds  ex- 
ist on  several  southern  Islands 

Another  example  of  US  miliary  personnel 
helping  the  Marcos  government  with  military 
and  counter-insurgency  is  thi  work  of  US 
Army  Green  Berets  Over  the  last  two  years, 
the  Green  Berets  have  done  "c  vie  action"  In 
many  provlnc*8  Some  provinies  are  known 
to  have  rebel  grouo*  such  as  the  provinces 
of  IloUo  and  Caplz  in  the  \Jlsayas  region. 
Zamables,  Baataan.  and  Pampaapa  In  Central 
Luzon,  and  Nreva  Vizcaya  aid  Isabela  in 
Northern  Luzon.  The  Phillpplre  government 
and  US  military  admit  that  tb(  i  Green  Berets 


are  there;  they  say  their  purpose  is  to  help 
bxilld  schools,  distribute  medicines,  dig  wells, 
and  other  "civic  action"  projects.  American 
officials  have  added  that  the  Green  Berets  are 
also  In  the  Philippines  for  "training  exer- 
cises." '^  Both  American  and  Filipino  officials 
deny  that  the  Green  Berets  give  military  sup- 
port to  the  Philippine  government.  But  the 
underlying  purpose  of  these  Green  Beret 
exercises  appears  to  be  counter-Insurgency. 
Major  J.  Brunner.  a  Green  Beret  spokesman, 
told  one  reporter,  "The  Special  Forces 
achieved  a  tainted  image  through  Vietnam, 
as  spies,  killers,  bayonet  baddies.  We're  try- 
ing to  change  that  Image."  By  conducting 
civic  action  with  Filipino  soldiers,  he  said, 
"you  can  build  up  the  image  of  respectability 
of  the  host  country's  forces,  and  another 
Vietnam  can  be  avoided."  But  a  Filipino 
priest  and  other  Filipinos  interpreted  the 
Green  Berets'  presence  slightly  differently. 
The  priest  told  the  correspondent,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  "getting  smart.  They're  getting  to 
know  the  terrain  where  the  resistance  is  op- 
erating, trying  to  poison  the  water  before 
the  guerrillas  get  to  swim  In  It."  *  A  study  by 
several  Filipino  clergy  last  November  said 
that  for  one  area.  "The  presence  of  US  mili- 
tary personnel  directing  the  antl-dlssldent 
campaign  on  Panay  has  been  confirmed  by 
very  reliable  sources."  <^  The  Green  Berets 
were  on  Panay. 

There  are  several  oth  -  disturbing  reports. 
One  Is  a  newspaper's  story  from  Manila  last 
November  that  a  United  States  Air  Force 
helicopter  crashed  In  a  village  of  Nueva  Vlz- 
caya.  a  province  In  Northern  LTizon.**  The 
Immediate  question,  of  course,  ia  why  was 
the  helicopter  flying  over  that  area?  That 
province  reportedly  has  had  some  rebellion. 
Another  report  comes  from  a  person  who 
works  In  the  Marcos  government.  He  claims 
that  he  saw  a  film,  taken  by  Filipinos  work- 
ing with  a  government  agency,  that  shows 
uniformed  American  soldiers  with  Filipino 
soldiers  fighting  In  Mindanao  and  Sulu  a 
few  months  ago.  A  related  report  comes  from 
an  American  Air  Force  officer  who,  until 
recently,  was  stationed  at  Clark  Air  Force 
Base  in  the  Philippines.  He  claims  that  It 
Is  widely  known  at  Clark  that  American 
pilots  flew  American  planes  In  bombing  mis- 
sions over  Mindanao  last  year. 

CONCLTTSION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

£>emocracy  and  civil  liberties  are  dead  in 
the  Phllipplnee.  The  Marcos  regime  Is  a  dic- 
tatorship. Resistance  and  rebellion,  as  a 
consequence  of  worsening  conditions  and  po- 
litical repression,  are  growing.  And  the 
Philippines  Is  develc^lng  Into  a  military 
state.  These  things  are  clear  from  what  has 
happened  since  martial  law. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  United  States, 
through  Its  military  and  military-related  as- 
sistance, has  contributed  immensely  to  sus- 
taining the  Philippine  military  before  martial 
law.  Today  It  continues  to  help  the  Marcos 
regime  btilld  an  even  larger  military  ap- 
paratus. If  Congress  appropriates  mare  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  give  military 
or  mllltazy-related  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines for  FY  1976,  that  money,  too,  will 
further  support  the  dictatorship. 

For  this  reason,  the  Friends  of  the  Filipino 
People  (FPP)  and  I  recoounend  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  no  military  or  military- 
related  assistance  for  the  Philippines.  This 
year  Is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  draw  the  line.  It 
can  say  now,  before  the  situation  In  the 
Philippines  becomes  worse,  that  It  will  no 
longer  be  party  to  the  growth  of  another 
antl-democratlc  regime. 

We  fuither  recommend  that  Congress  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  to  find  out 
exactly  what  American  military  or  para- 
military personnel  have  done  or  are  doing  .n 
the  Philippines.  I  have  presented  evidence 
that  American  military  personnel  seem  to  be 
helping   the  Marcos  government's  counter- 


insurgency  efforts.  I  have  also  reported  what 
I  have  been  told,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  positively,  that  American  personnel 
in  fact  are  directly  involved  In  counter- 
insurgency.  This  situation  Is  reminiscent  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  when  there  were  many 
hints  and  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  US 
government  was  directly  involved  in  counter- 
insurgency  in  Vietnam.  Today  we  have  slm- 
Uar  hints  and  reports  about  the  Philippines. 
And  there  are  other  similarities  that  seem 
ominous :  Civic  action  missions,  which  the  US 
government  tried  earlier  in  Vietnam,  have  re- 
appeared in  the  Philippines.  The  Philippines' 
national  police  system  is  an  outgrowth  of 
AID'S  Internal  security  program  in  Vietnam. 
And  William  H.  Sullivan,  an  architect  of  the 
US  government's  Vietnam  policy  In  the  igeos 
and  the  ambassador  to  Laos  who  coordinated 
the  bombing  of  that  country,  is  now  the  US 
ambassador  to  the  Philippines. 

This  time,  hopefully.  Congress  and  all  other 
Americans  will  learn  the  truth  of  the  matter 
before  It  Is  too  late — before  an  American 
F>re8ldent  presents  a  fait  accompli  and  says 
Congress  must  appropriate  much  larger 
amounts  to  support  "our  boys"  or  "our  com- 
mitments" In  the  Philippines. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE  FREE 
MARKET  SYSTEM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  America  is 
blessed  with  the  greatest  problem-solving 
mechanism  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  the  free  enterprise  and  free  mar- 
ket system. 

If  we  will  only  let  free  enterprise  work, 
we  can  solve  most  of  the  problems  facing 
America  today. 

The  Arizona  Republic  last  Wednesday 
ran  an  excellent  editorial  pointing  out 
the  fallacy  of  trying  to  solve  all  our  prob- 
lems through  Government  bureaucracy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Rkcord  ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  ir  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Arizona  ElepubUc.    May  29.  1974) 
Enough   Is  Enoitc  a ! 
Reputable  phjrslclans  long  a^  o  learned  how 
to  handle  the  anxiOus  hypoc  londrlac  with 
imagined  ailments.  A  placebc  of  Innocuous 
ar.d  meanlnjless  compounds  li    put  together 
to  provide  gratification  at  Utile  or  no  cost. 
What  a  pity  the  same  tschi  ilque  has  not 
been  applied  by  the  healers  li  Washington 
when  social  hypochondriacs  co;  ne  running  to 
the  great  Potomac  trough   lockmg  for  sur- 
cease to  their  peculiar  economl :  and  political 
maladies. 

But.  no.  Congress  instead  en  arges  the  size 
of  sprawling  agencies,  bureaus  departments, 
commissions  and  studies;  thrc  ws  in  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  as  a  cure,  i  nd  then  adds 
yet  more  bureaucracy  when  tl  le  first  treat- 
ment fails. 

An  Intellectually  Inert  American  public 
still  has  not  reacted  with  shocc.  dismay,  re- 
sentment or  hostility  to  this  r  poll  ( imagine 
what  the  consumer  would  do  II  private  busi- 
ness failed  to  deliver  promised  services  at 
such  cost ) .  Instead,  the  pub  ic  goes  back 
for  more. 

The  sheer  size  and  power  g  r  government 
has  become  awesome.  One  out  of  every  five 
working  Americans  (14  mUlUn)  are  on  a 
government  payroll.  Fifty  pe;  cent  of  all 
federal  income  taxes  are  needi  d  to  support 
the  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  )f  federal  em- 
ployes. 

Not  even  the  government  li  Washington 
has  an  accurate  roster  of  the  sts  ndlng  federal 
departments,  age.icles,  commisi  ilons  and  ad- 
visory groups  formed  at  taxps  yer  expenses. 
And  the  rules,  regulations  a  ad  guidelines 
written  and  enforced  by  noi  lelected  civil 
servants  have  become  so  ubiquitous  and  per- 
vasive that  large  and  small  businessmen  cal- 
culate that  as  much  as  15  p>er  cent  of  their 
operating  costs  arise  from  gc  vemment-re- 
quired  booltkeeplng  and  admin  Lstratlve  pro- 
grams 

But  a  revolt  of  sorts  Is  In  the  making, 
starting  from  the  top.  It  Is  neither  Demo- 
cratic nor  Republican,  liberal  ;ior  conserva- 
tive Its  genesis  lies  in  an  expinded  aware- 
ness among  leaders  close  to  Aiierlca's  over- 
burdening bureaucracy  that  g  jvernment  Is 
on  the  verge  of  strangling  tl  e  essence  of 
Bocl&l  and  economic  freedom  for  everyone. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cll's  original  chairman.  Dr.  C.  Jickson  Gray- 
son, delivered  a  manifesto  whcb  predicted 
that  the  remnant  of  America's  free  enter- 
prise system  would  be  wiped  oiJ  t  In  20  years. 
Government  would  finally  be  li  i  control  en- 
tirely 

Last  month.  University  of  R<  Chester  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Manne  testified  befoie  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  antitrust  aiid  monopoly 
with  a  warning  of  ftuther  government  con- 
trols and  regulations. 

"The  solution  to  IneflBclencU  s  created  by 
government  controls  cannot  He  In  still  more 
controls."  Manne  testified.  "Tlie  politically 
responsible  task  ahead  for  Cong  -ess  Is  to  dis- 
mantle our  existing  regulatory  monster  be- 
fore It  strangles  tis." 

Now  comes  Arthur  F.  Burns,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tte  economy's 
chief  supplier  of  money 

Bums  said  that  excessive  government 
spending,  which  has  caxised  hi  ;ber  rates  of 
inflation,  threatens  to  cause  " »  significant 
decline  of  economic  and  political  freedom 
for  the  American  people  " 

The  statistical  mfeasuremente  weig^  In  fa- 
vor of  the  warnings.  A  recent  fin  ling  by  G«n> 
era!  Eectrlc's  economic  rese&rcii  group  pre- 
dicts that  American  business  i|eeds  to  find 
•4.6  trillion  In  the  next  12  yeart  to  meet  Its 
capital  needs — thr«e  times  mpre  than  it 
needed  In  the  past  12  years 
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Government  single-handedly  has  aided 
and  abetted  the  crisis.  The  federal  budget  has 
increased  50  per  cent  In  the  last  five  years, 
the  debt  limit  has  been  raised  $100  billion 
and  congressional  proposals  for  fiscal  1975- 
77  already  are  over  $800  billion. 

November  will  be  a  test  for  the  American 
voter.  It  win  be  the  time  to  choose  congress- 
men whose  programs  and  phllosc^hy  reflect 
more  and  more  bureaucracy  and  thus  more 
econcMnlc  oppression  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. 

Or.  It  win  be  a  time  for  sending  congress- 
men to  Washington  who  will  stand  up  and 
say,  in  behalf  of  every  American,  that  enough 
Is  enough. 


There  Is  hardly  an  area  of  the  VS.  that 
hasn't  had  drought  at  one  time  or  another; 
currently,  west  Texas  and  south  Florida  are 
bone-dry.  Serious  droughts  have  occurred 
regiilarly  about  every  two  decades  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  Midwest.  The  last  one 
was  about  20  years  ago  In  the  mid-iasos.  and 
the  one  before  that  caused  the  Dust  Bowl-  of 
the  mld-1930s.  The  U.S.  Is  due  for  another 
such  massive  drought  In  the  mid-1970s,  pro- 
ponents of  the  20-year-cycle  theory  warn. 

FAVORABLE  RUN  OF  WEATHXRT 

Despite  the  horrors  of  the  Dust  Bowl  and 
other  droughts,  preliminary  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  so  far  In  the  20th  Century,  the 
world  may  have  experienced  one  of  the 
most  favorable  runs  of  weather  In  Its  his- 
tory. But  many  experts  fear  that  weather 
patterns  are  reverting  to  "more  normal." 
For  one  thing.  In  the  past  three  decades  the 
earth  has  been  gradually  cooling.  The  drop 
In  average  temperature  Is  barely  percepti- 
ble but  may  be  enough  to  cause  significant 
changes  in  weather.    - 

The  implications  are  staggering.  Cooler 
temperatures  could  begin  to  shorten  the 
growing  seasons,  thus  affecting  the  crop 
yields  In  the  world's  grain  belts,  encompass- 
ing the  U.S„  Canada.  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina. Moreover,  crop  varieties  and  farming 
methods  based  on  the  good  weather  of  the 
past  70  years  may  fall  under  changed  condi- 
tions to  provide  the  food  needed  to  feed  the 
world's  growing  population. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  on  land,  at  sea 
and  In  space,  a  small  army  of  scientists  and 
others  are  measuring  ocean  currents  and 
temperatures,  tracking  the  changes  in  the 
cyclonic  winds  that  sweep  from  west  to  east 
,  i-  »!.  11  J      around    the    globe,    mapping    the    changing 

our  crop  forecasting.  Above  all,  we  need    ypo,„  snow  cover  and  monitoring  hundreds 
a  food  reserve  program  to  prevent  dlsas-  i  of  other  weather  variables  hoping  to  deter- 


WEATHER  PLAYS  HAVOC  WITH 
FOOD  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  outstanding  article, 
"Droughts  May  Spread  in  Big  Climatic 
Shift,  Some  Studies  Indicate,"  in  the 
May  30  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  have  been  discovering  new  informa- 
tion on  how  the  world's  weather  is 
changing  and  how  precarious  this  makes 
predicting  world  food  production  and 
world  food  supplies. 

The  administration's  optimism — that 
all  will  automatically  turn  out  all  right — 
is  not  prudent  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
this  information. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  that  we  need 
to  take  this  key  variable  into  account  in 


ter  if  droughts  do  take  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  JotirnaJ.  May  30,  1074] 
Droughts  Mat  Spread  in  Big  Climatic  Shift, 
Some  Stttdies  Indicate — Cooling  Earth 
Corxo  Reduce  World's  Food  Production; 
Are  Sttnspots  a  Factor? — The  Clttz  of 
Stickt  Wickets 

(By  Barry  Kramer) 
Sexy  locusts  in  north  Africa,  sticky  wickets 
In  England  and  Ice  fields  In  the  Arctic 
wouldn't  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with 
drought  blistering  the  lands  bordering  the 
southern  Sahara  in  Africa  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  northwest  India. 

But  they  do.  And  they  and  a  host  of  other 
apparent  or  obscure  clues  are  coming  under 
close  scrutiny  of  scientists  seeking  to  un- 
ravel the  mysteries  of  droughts — what  causes 
tbem  and  how  to  forecast  their  duration. 
So  far.  the  evidence  Is  scant,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  It  are  highly  theoretical 
and  speculative.  But  there  are  indications 
that  the  droughts  appear  to  be  part  of  a  mas- 
sive climatic  shift  that  doesn't  bode  well  for 
mankind.  For  one  thing,  there  Is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  droughts  could  lad  for  dec- 
ades and  could  spread. 

Through  hUtory,  droughts  periodically 
have  denied  man  the  sustaining  rains  for  his 
crops  and  livestock  Occasionally,  they  have 
been  long  and  dry  enough  to  severely  disrupt 
and  even  destroy  civilizations.  Before  man. 
geological  records  show  that  droughts  swept 
large  land  areas,  raising  great  clouds  of  dust 
Into  the  atmosphere  and  depositing  them 
thousands  of  miles  away.  (Even  today,  dust 
blown  from  the  African  drought  area  Is 
blocking  some  sunshine  In  the  Caribbean 
and  thus  affecting  the  weather  there.) 


, ,'  mine   whether   changes   from   past   weather 
patterns  are  temporary  or  long-lived. 

Some  key  observations  about  the  current 
drought  were  first  made  In  1970  by  Derek 
Wlnstanley,  who  then  was  with  the  Anti-Lo- 
cust Research  Centre  In  London.  Seeking  to 
learn  what  cau?ed  the  large  swarms  of  de- 
sert locusts  In  north  Africa  the  year  before, 
Mr.  Wlnstanley  concluded  that  unusually 
heavy  rains  had  enabled  prolonged  breeding 
by  the  locusts,  resulting  In  a  population  ex- 
plosion of  the  crop  destroying  Insects. 

PUSHING  the  monsoons  SOUTH 

He  noted  that  the  heavy  rains  came  from 
moist  air  that  normally  dumps  precipitation 
in  the  northern  Mediterranean.  But  the 
moist  air  had  been  pushed  hundreds  of 
miles  south  by  the  prevailing  clrcumpolar 
air  currents  that  push  across  Europe,  whldi 
themselves  had  shifted  southward.  In  turn, 
the  even  hotter  and  more  moist  airflows 
called  monsoons  that  boll  up  from  the  equa- 
tor also  were  pushed  south  of  their  previous 
paths  along  a  broad  line  from  Mauritania  on 
Africa's  west  coast,  across  Africa  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  Into  northwest  India — the 
exact  areas  of  the  current  drought. 

Air  patterns  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
are  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  great 
masses  of  cold  air  that  come  spinning  out  of 
the  Arctic.  As  the  earth  has  cooled  In  the 
past  30  years,  the  cold-air  mass  surrounding 
the  North  Pole  has  expanded,  as  has  the 
snow-and-lce  cover  In  the  Arctic.  The  cold- 
air  masses  have  been  breaking  into  the  clr- 
cumpolar air  currents  with  IncreEising  fre- 
quency. 

"The  shift,  in  all  likelihood,  has  produced 
a  significant  change  In  the  hemispheric  beat 
balance,"  conclude  George  and  Helena  Kukla 
of  the  Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observa- 
tory at  Columbia  University. 

The  Kuklas  not«  that  the  expanding 
Artie  Ice  exacerbates  the  heat  Imbalance. 
The  atmosphere  Is  heated  primarily  by  sun- 
light absorbed  as  heat  by  the  earth.  Vegeta- 
tatlon  absorbs  more  than  80%  of  the  light 
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txxA  oceans  absorb  more  than  90'y'^,  but  snow 
and  Ice  absorb  only  about  20%,  reflecting  the 
rest  back  into  space.  This  represents  a 
■•deficit  In  the  earth's  energy  balance,"  the 
Kuklas  say.  In  addition,  the  expanded  Ice 
pack  almost  completely  cuts  off  warming  of 
the  air  by  the  ocean,  they  note. 

The  changes  In  the  Artie  and  In  the 
weather  may  be  due  to  the  sunspot  cycle, 
some  observers  believe.  Every  11  years,  the 
number  of  relatively  "cool"  areas  on  the 
sun's  surface  (which  appear  as  dark  spots 
when  viewed  through  a  light  filter)  reaches 
a  maximum.  At  such  times  the  sun  Is  in  its 
most  turbulent  state.  Solar  storms  throw 
large  clouds  of  particles  Into  space,  some  of 
which  reach  the  earth. 

J.  W.  King,  a  scientist  at  the  Radio  and 
Space  Research  Station  in  England,  contends 
that  the  energetic  solar  particles  interact 
with  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  northern 
latitudes,  changing  upper-air  pressures  and 
thus  altering  weather  patterns  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  He  asserts  that  the  evidence 
linking  sunspots  to  weather  trends  is  "very 
strong." 

He  cites  a  study  showing  that  the  growing 
season  In  noi^hern  England  between  1916 
and  1969  tended  to  be  longest  about  one 
year  after  the  sunspot  cycle  reached  Its 
peaks.  He  says  that  another  study  shows 
the  most  severe  winters  In  the  northeastern 
U.S.  and  north-central  Europe  corresponded 
to  high  and  low  extremes  of  the  sunspot 
cycle. 

A  third  study  showed  that  English  cricket 
batsmen  tend  to  hit  3,000  runs  to  a  single 
season — a  relatively  rare  event — more  often 
In  years  of  sunspot  maximum.  Because  the 
wicket  (the  part  of  a  cricket  field  on  which 
the  ball  Is  thrown  and  bounced  to  the  bats- 
men) would  tend  to  be  sticky  (wet)  during 
the  rainy  weather,  the  conclusion  is  that 
summers  of  sunspot  maximums  would  tend 
to  have  lots  of  dry,  sunny  weather.  Also, 
fewer  games  would  be  canceled  during  sunny 
weather,  so  more  runs  would  be  scored  In 
such  a  season. 

THE  trouble   with  DUST 

In  the  U.S.,  some  observers  think  that 
sunspots  are  related  to  the  drought  cycle  In 
the  Great  Plains.  But  the  droughts  don't 
occur  exactly  every  20  years;  the  Interval  has 
varied  from  17  years  to  25  years.  There  also 
is  considerable  scientific  debate  around  the 
world  about  sunspots  and  their  effects,  so 
the  link — If  any — between  sunspots  and 
weather  Isn't  well  accepted. 

Another  theory  Is  that  more  pollution  In 
the  air  Is  contributing  to  changing  weather 
patterns.  A  leading  advocate,  Reld  A.  Bry- 
son,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, contends  that  greater  volcanic  activity 
in  recent  years  has  Increased  the  amount  of 
dust  in  the  air;  this  filters  the  sun's  rays  and 
account  for  much  of  the  cooling  trend,  he 
says.  Man,  too,  adds  to  the  dust  from  smoke- 
stacks in  industrallzed  areas  and  from  si  ash - 
and-bum  farming  In  underdeveloped  lands, 
he  says.  Additional  man-generated  dust  Is 
stirred  up  when  drought  strikes  marlglnal 
lands  that  are  overfarmed,  as  In  the  African 
Sahel. 

Mr.  Bryson  contends  that  man  also  Is 
throwing  a  lot  of  carbon  dioxide  Into  the 
atmosphere  by  burning  fossil  fuels  such  as 
coal  and  petroleum;  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  has  increased  by 
more  than  10%  since  1850,  some  studies  esti- 
mate. That's  confusing,  because  carbon 
dioxide  absorbs  heat  from  the  sun,  resulting 
In  a  warming,  "greenhouse"  effect.  At  one 
point  scientists  thought  the  extra  carbon 
dioxide  might  eventually  heat  the  earth 
•hough  to  melt  the  polar  Ice  caps — a  theory 


that   lost   favor   quickly   when   the   cooling 
trend  was  observed. 

"THE    CLIMATE    IS    CHANCING" 

But  Mr.  Bryson  thinks  the  heating  effect 
of  carbon  dioxide  Is  disturbing'  the  tempera- 
ture gradient  between  the  ground  and  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  between  the  equator 
and  the  North  Pole  so  that  "normal"  air  cir- 
culation Is  disturbed.  He  says  this  might  ex- 
plain the  southward  shift  of  the  weather 
patterns  of  the  northern  hemi^here  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  monsoons  In  the  pres- 
ent drought  areas. 

"The  evidence  Is  now  abundantly  clear 
that  the  climate  of  the  earth  Is  changing  .  . 
In  a  direction  that  is  not  promising,"  he  told 
two  Senate  committees  earlier  this  year.  He 
warned  that  if  his  analysis  Is  correct,  the 
monsoons  on  which  great  areas  of  the  world 
depend  for  survival  "probably  won't  return 
regularly  in  this  century." 

Other  respected  scientists  think  that  Mr. 
Bryson's  analysis  isn't  correct.  For  exam- 
ple. J.  Murray  Mitchell  Jr.,  an  expert  on  cli- 
matic variation  with  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA), 
an  agency  in  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, asserts  that  natural  fluctuations  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  world's  temperature 
changes  In  recent  decades.  Carbon  dioxide 
may  become  a  problem  in  future  years  If  It 
Isn't  controlled,  he  says,  but  he  contends 
that  more  active  volcanoes,  not  man,  have 
generated  the  increased  dust  that  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  post-1940s  cooling. 

NOAA  scientists  estimate  that  atmospheric 
dust  of  all  kinds  keeps  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere 1.3  degrees  Centigrade  cooler  than  if 
there  weren't  any  dust.  They  also  estimate 
that  88.5%  of  the  dust  currently  is  produced 
by  natural  processes  such  as  volcanoes.  But 
they  calculate  that  man-made  pollutants 
may  equal  natural  dust  within  23  years. 

ANOTHER     ICE     AGE? 

The  beating  and  cooling  trends  In  this 
century  are  minor  compared  with  tempera- 
ture changes  in  previous  i>erlods  of  the 
earth's  history.  For  at  least  the  past  one 
million  years,  great  glaciers  periodically  have 
swept  out  from  the  poles  and  covered  large 
areas  of  the  globe.  Scientists  now  know  that 
those  past  Ice  ages  lasted  longer  than  the 
periods  between  them.  The  last  two  intervals 
between  Ice  ages  lasted  1,000  years — almost 
the  exact  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
glaciers  covered  much  of  what  now  are  North 
America  and  large  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  present  cooling 
trend  Is  the  beginning  of  another  Ice  age. 
A  1972  conference  at  Brown  University  con- 
cluded that  "the  natural  end  of  our  present 
warm  epoch  Is  undoubtedly  near.  .  .  . 
Global  cooling  and  related  rapid  changes  in 
environmental  substantially  exceeding  the 
fluctuations  ...  in  historic  times  must  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  millennia  or 
even  centuries."  The  scientists  noted  that  in 
the  past  Ice  ages  In  some  Instances  have  de- 
veloped within  only  a  few  hundred  years  of 
a  warm  period. 

The  glaciers  aren't  likely  to  begin  flowing 
south  tomorrow,  but  the  earth's  cooling 
trend  and  drovights  have  vastly  Increased 
scientific  sensitivity  to  meteorological  mat- 
ters. For  Instance,  NOAA  has  established  a 
small  network  of  widely  separated  observa- 
tories around  the  world.  These  are  equlpi>ed 
to  detect  minute  changes  In  the  atmosphere 
that  are  thought  to  be  most  closely  linked 
with  long-term  climatic  changes — such  as 
aolar  radiation,  atmospheric  turbidity,  car- 
bon dioxide  concentrations  and  doaens  of 
other  weather  elements. 

WXKXLT    OKOUGHT    MAPS 

In  Leningrad,  Soviet  and  U.S.  scientists 
will  meet  next  month  to  discuss  joint  studies 
of  why  climate  changes,  Including  the  ef- 


fects of  man-made  pollution.  Elsewhere.  US. 
satellites  are  keeping  a  watch  on  the  African 
drought  areas.  And  the  U.S.  National  Weath- 
er Service  recently  began  including  maps 
showing  drought  areas  in  most  of  the  world's 
grain-producing  areas  In  Its  weekly  bulletin 
of  weather  and  crop  conditions. 

World  grain  stocks  have  been  dwindling 
for  several  years,  reaching  their  lowest  point 
last  year  as  a  result  of  drought  In  Russia 
and  other  factors.  World  population  has 
reached  a  point  that  even  in  the  best  of 
weather  circumstances,  the  world  can  pro- 
duce only  about  10'"t  more  grain  than  It 
consumes,  experts  say. 

A  drought  in  one  or  more  of  the  major 
grain-producing  nations  could  create  a 
shortage  that  results  In  starvation  In  food- 
short  countries.  The  fact  that  there  are  any 
grain  reserves  at  all  is  due  only  to  the  favor- 
able weather  of  the  pagt  few  growing  sea- 
sons In  the  U.S..  According  to  research 
meteorologist  James  D.  McQuigg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  He  notes  that  US.  grain 
varieties  need  abundant  water  and  extended 
growing  seasons  for  maximum  production. 
Long-term  changes  to  drier,  cooler  weather 
could  have  serious  economic  consequences, 
he  says. 

The  National  Weather  Service's  drought 
maps  should  give  an  early  warning  of  any 
interruption  in  grain  production,  experts 
say.  In  the  U.S..  there  isn't  any  sign  yet  of 
the  20-year  drought  in  the  Great  Plains  de- 
spite a  few  dry  sjjots.  But.  says  Donald  L.  Oil- 
man, chief  of  the  service's  Long  Range  Pre- 
diction Group,  droughts  sometimes  don't 
begin  until  midsummer.         "* 


THE  PROBLEM   OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  economic  instability  and  tur- 
moil, it  is  often  the  small  business  com- 
munity which  suffers  the  initial  and  most 
severe  repercussions.  The  proposed  24th 
annual  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  notes  that  the  small  business 
community  'is  most  sensitive  to  the  eco- 
nomic barometer — gaining  more  than 
the  average  in  upswings  and  being  hit 
first  and  hardest  in  downturns."  Thus  it 
is  especially  satisfying  to  acknowledge 
the  success  of  a  small  businessman  de- 
spite the  dour  implications  of  the  present 
economic  conditions. 

Such  a  man  is  Charles  H.  Harmon,  of 
Salisbury,  Md.  Just  over  4  years  ago,  Mr. 
Harmon  was  suffering  through  the  de- 
mise of  a  small  dairy  and  hamburger 
stand.  Seeking  the  funds  to  finance  a 
franchise  in  a  restaurant  chain.  Mr. 
Harmon  turned  to  the  SBA  for  assist- 
ance. With  the  aid  of  an  SBA  loan,  and  a 
healthy  measure  of  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. Mr.  Harmon  was  on  his  way. 

Pour  years  later  and  now  owning  two 
fast  food  franchises,  Mr.  Harmon  has 
been  named  the  Mar>iand  Small  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year.  This  tribute  accrues 
not  onlj'^  to  the  benefit  of  the  honoree, 
but  also  to  the  SBA  and  the  entire  busi- 
ness community.  The  success  of  men  such 
as  Charles  H.  Harmon  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Salisbury 
Sunday  Times  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 
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[From  the  Sallsbiiry   (Md.)   sjunday  Times, 

May  2S.  1974] 

A  Mam  Who  Cottlo  Makk  |t  Happen 

Maryland's      "Small      Buslnftasman-of-the 

Tear"  Is  a  Salisbury  man — a  man  with  drive, 

desire,    determination   and    ability   to   make 

it  all  happen. 

That's  how  Charles  H.  Haraaon  was  de- 
scribed In  testimonials  at  a  luicheon  In  his 
honor  here  Friday.  The  trlbufe  came  from 
state  Small  Business  Admlnlstitotlon  officials. 
Congressman  Robert  E.  Bauma^  (R-Md.  1st), 
local  businessmen,  and  people  ifrom  the  na- 
tionwide McDonald  restaurant  chain. 

Mr.  Harmon  Is  one  of  the  tew  black  fran- 
chisers in  the  nationwide  chain.  With  sup- 
port from  local  banks  working  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  be  has  In 
four  years  opened  two  restaurants,  one  here 
and  one  in  Cambridge. 

"He's  a  successful  businessman."  said  John 
H.  Pox,  supervising  loan  officer  of  the  ^>BA 
at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Pox  said  that  when  Mr.  Hirmon  sought 
loans  to  obtain  his  first  franct  ise  here,  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  a  small  da  iry  and  ham- 
burg  place  at  Lake  and  Isab^sUa  Sts.,  the 
situation  looked  bleak. 

Unable  to  obtain  bank  participation  in 
Baltimore,  that  requirement  wai  Anally  filled 
here  by  the  Maryland  National  Bank.  'That 
bank  and  the  SBA  had  faith  In  Charlie,"  Mr. 
Pox  said.  "We  knew  he  had  t:ie  capability 
and  drive  to  make  it  fly." 

Congressman  Bauman  preser  ted  the  cer- 
tificate of  recogmtlon  to  Mr.  Harmon  and 
noted  that  he  had  that  'extri,  something" 
small  businessmen  need.  "Mr.  Harmon  had 
to  go  a  little  bit  harder  beciuse  he  was 
black,"  he  added. 

"You're  what  America  is  all  about,"  Rep. 
Bauman  said,  presenting  the  certificate. 

Mayor  Elmer  P.  Ruark  paid  fibute  to  the 
businessman  and  called  him  "one  of  Salis- 
bury's outstanding  citizens.  Ysu  have  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. " 

Gerald  J.  Lang,  Baltimore,  district  director 
of  the  Maryland  SBA.  said  he  was  pleased 
to  have  Mr.  Harmon  singled  out  for  this 
honor. 

"He  started  with  nothing."  le  said.  "He 
knew  the  full  responsibility  wiis  his.  to  go 
16  to  18  hours  a  day.  if  necessary."  He  added 
a  note  that  small'  businessmen  such  as  Mr. 
Harmon  are  the  beickbone  of  communities 
across  the  country. 

William  C.  Jameson.  Washington,  from  the 
Inter-Racial  Council  of  Buslnesi  Operations. 
Joined  in  the  tributes.  He  hai  assisted  in 
putting  the  "total  package"  tojether  when 
Mr.  Harmon  was  trj-lng  to  ralas  money  for 
the  franchise.  He  also  noted  that  Mr.  Har- 
mon Just  a  few  days  ago  had  »ron  another 
award — "Cllent-of- the- Year"'  from  the  ICBO. 
Prom  the  McDonald's  chain,  there  was 
L.  C.  Aaronson.  Baltimore,  a  regional  official 
who  said:  "McDonalds'  Is  Just  as  proud  as 
Charlie  is."  And.  Robert  W.  Cook,  director 
of  the  Greater  Salisbury  Committee,  said  he 
was  proud  that  the  committee  h^d  been  able 
to  assist  Mr.  Harmon  "'early  in  |he  game." 

And  Mrs.  Betty  Miles,  head  ^f  the  Dept. 
of  Business  Economics  at  Unlverilty  of  Mary- 
land, Eastern  Shore,  declared  sie  knew  him 
from  much  earlier  days  arounft  Snow  Hill 
and  Newark,  where  he  was  born.  ^He's  always 
been  a  businessman."  she  said,  i 

Mr.  Harmon  smiled  throughout,  but  didn't 
have  much  to  say  beyond  saylig.  "I  really 
appreciate  it.  Everyone  of  youj  has  helped 
me." 

Ray  Laneman.  with  SBA  out  pt  Baltimore 
said  the  initial  agency  backed  Idan  of  $189,- 
000  would  have  been  impossible  ilthout  local 
bank  parUclpatlon.  The  Sallsburjr  restaurant 
was  established  with  that  loan.  /^  subsequent 
loan  for  about  the  same  amoiiHt  was  made 
available  later  for  the  Cambridge  franchise. 

The  award  Is  presented  to  the  small  busi- 
ness person  In  recognition  of  his  contribu- 


tions to  the  small  business  commimlty.  It 
exemplifies  the  imagination,  initiative,  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  American 
small  businessman. 


PISCATAWAY  PARK 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  today 
testified  before  the  Senate  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  with 
respect  to  legislation,  H.R.  4861,  designed 
to  acquire  certain  lands  in  the  Piscata- 
way  Park  area  of  Maryland.  In  that  testi- 
mony. I  expressed  my  support  for  these 
efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  full  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ST  ATE  MINT  BT   SENATOR  J.   GLENN  BEALL, 
JCNE  4,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  thank  you  and 
the  Interior  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  on  H.R.  4861,  legislation  designed  to 
acquire  certain  land  in  the  Plscataway  Park 
area  of  Prince  George's  and  Charles  Counties 
in  my  State  of  Maryland.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  subcommittee  has  taken  the  time  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  pressing  legislation,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  shortly  report  this  measure 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  where  I  hope  it  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  endorse  H.R.  4861  as  a 
much-needed  step  to  protect  and  preserve 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  historic  areas.  In 
1961,  as  you  know.  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion desistned  to  protect  the  scenic  view  from 
Mount  Vernon  by  establishing  a  new  unit  of 
the  National  Capital  Park  System  known  as 
Plscataway  Park.  Now  we  must  complete 
that  effort,  before  this  Invaluable  parkland  is 
significantly  damaged. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  the  citizens  of  the  Plscataway  area, 
who  have  throughout  the  years  safeguarded 
this  land  and  the  historic  view  that  it  rep- 
resents. Dedicated  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions have  done  much  to  defend  this  land 
against  unwanted  encroachment,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Government,  and  all  of  us 
who  are  deeply  Interested  in  historic  preser- 
vation, must  recognize  them  for  their  con- 
tinued  fine  work. 

Now.  the  Federal  Government  must  step  In 
and  assume  responsibility  for  this  parkland. 
The  bicentennial  Is  fast  approaching,  and 
Mount  Vernon  will  no  doubt  be  a  major 
attraction  to  the  millions  of  Americans  and 
foreign  visitors  who  will  stream  to  this 
shrine.  Let  us  make  sure  that  they  will  see 
essentially  what  George  Washington  saw  200 
years  ago,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the 
"urban  sprawl, "  nor  a  Disneyland-like  amuse- 
ment extravaganza. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  Plscataway 
Park  represents  a  unique  recreational  site  in 
Its  own  right.  Millions  of  our  citizens  live 
within  a  short  drive  of  this  area,  and  I  am 
confident  they  will  find  a  properly  developed 
Plscataway  Park  to  be  a  valued  haven. 

Thus.  I  am  convinced  that  the  approach 
envisioned  by  H.R.  4861  is  the  proper  direc- 
tion in  which  to  move.  The  legislation  would 
grant  to  the  Federal  Government  various 
tracts  of  land  encompassed  In  the  preserva- 
tion area.  These  tracts  Include  the  Marshall 
Hall  Amusement  Park  and  two  adjacent 
tracts  controlled  by  the  Marshall  Hall  oper- 
ators along  the  Potomac  shoreline,  presently 
zoned  commercial.  Other  parcels  include  un- 
developed lands  over  which  scenic  easements 
have  been  voluntarily  conveyed,  and  two 
smaller  tracts  not  covered  by  scenic  care- 
ments.  one  containing  the  present  Marshall 
Hall  marina  adjacent  to  Fori  Washington. 


Coets  for  the  legislation  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000.  However, 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  larger  these  oosts 
will  grow.  The  Congress  in  passing  the  1961 
act  has  already  commlted  itself  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Mount  Vernon  view.  Now  let  us 
complete  that  Job. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
culmination  of  the  preservation  efforts  as 
symbolized  by  this  bUl  wUl  serve  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  my  late  friend  and  former  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  John  P. 
Saylor.  Congressman  Saylor  was  particularly 
Interested  In  the  protection  of  the  Potomac 
River  area,  and  this  bUl.  which  he  authored. 
Will  significantly  guard  this  majestic  river 
from  abuse. 

Thus,  I  urge  the  committee  to  act  favor- 
ably on  tbls  legislation.  It  Is  a  good  bill  and 
one  which  will  protect  the  sweeping  pano- 
rama of  Mount  Vernon  for  all  our  citizens. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  EBERLE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  accomplishments  of 
Ambassador  Eberle  and  to  thank  him 
and  his  fine  staff  for  their  contributions 
to  international  trade. 

Last  Friday,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  his  able  Special  Trade 
Representative,  Ambassador  Eberle  and 
representatives  from  the  European 
Community  have  settled  a  long  standing 
trade  dispute. 

The  settlement  ended  20  months  of 
difficult  negotiations  over  whether  the 
expansion  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  damaged  U.S.  exports  and 
how  and  to  what  extent  the  EEC  should 
compensate  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  following 
these  negotiations  closely  and  have  from 
time  to  time  been  critical  of  our  trade 
negotiators.  With  the  successful  conclu- 
sion in  these  negotiations,  I  would  like 
to  salute  Ambassador  Eberle  and  his 
staff  for  their  outstanding  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  settlement  of  the 
Issue  paves  the  way  for  the  Finance 
Committee  to  promptly  complete  work  on 
the  Trade  Reform  Act  which  will  enable 
us  to  begin  a  major  round  of  interna- 
tional trade  negotiations 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  statements  by  President  Nixon  and 
Ambassador  Eberle  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Mat  31,  1974. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  this  morning 
that  trade  negotiators  from  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Conmiunlty,  meet- 
ing In  Brussels,  have  agreed  on  a  formula  for 
reducing  Community  import  duties  on  a 
significant  number  and  volume  of  American 
exports.  These  reductions  are  In  compensa- 
tion for  changes  which  occurred  when  the 
European  Community  was  enlarged  to  in- 
clude Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Denmark. 

The  resolution  of  this  important  issue, 
following  long  and  arduous  negotiations  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  represents  a 
major  step  toward  Improved  Atlantic  rela- 
tionships. It  also  helps  to  clear  the  way  for 
prompt  Senate  action  on  the  Trade  Reform 
Act. 

For  their  efforts  in  negotiating  this  agree- 
ment. Sir  Christopher  Soames,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  European  Community  Commls- 
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slon,  and  AmbEissador  William  D.  Eberle,  the 
U.S.  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, both  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  en- 
tire Atlantic  Community. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  the 
spirit  which  prevailed  during  these  negoti- 
ations will  continue  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  as  we  seek  to  resolve  other  Important 
and  sensitive  Issues. 

Otfice  or  the  Special  Represent- 
ative FOR  Trade  Negotiations, 
Executive  OmcE  of  the  Pres- 
ident, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1974. 

Approval  by  the  Evu"opean  Community 
(EC)  of  a  formula  for  resolving  long-stand- 
ing U.S.-EC  negotiations  over  compensatory 
Common  Market  Import  tariff  reductions  on 
a  significant  number  and  volume  of  U.S. 
agricultural  and  industrial  exports  was 
"warmly  welcomed  and  accepted"  today  by 
Ambassador  William  D.  Eberle,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  EC  Import  duty  cuts  on  U.S.  exports 
were  negotiated  and  agreed  to  under  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  GATT  Article  XXIV:  6  requires 
customs  unions  to  negotiate  tariff  compen- 
sation to  supplier  nations  when  individual 
national  import  duties  of  member  states  are 
raised  In  adjustment  to  a  common  external 
tariff  schedule  (CXT) .  Such  was  the  case  as 
a  result  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland  and 
Denmark  Joining  the  European  Community. 

Ambassador  Eberle  hailed  the  EC  approval 
of  the  settlement  formula,  annoionced  hi 
Brussels,  as  "an  Important  indication,  at  a 
particularly  critical  point  In  current  Inter- 
national economic  relations  that  potentlidly 
disruptive  commercial  disputes  between  na- 
tions can  be  resolved  under  multilateral 
rules,  with  the  necessary  mutual  patience, 
good  faith,  and  political  will." 

"I  agree  with  the  EC  Commission,"  Eberle 
said,  ""that  this  resolution  of  a  difficult  and 
sensitive  issue  moves  us  much  closer  to  start- 
ing the  new  round  of  multilateral,  reciprocal 
trade  negotiations,  which  are  more  urgent 
DOW  than  ever  before  because  of  serious 
strains  on  the  International  trading  system." 

"The  resolution  of  the  XXIV: 6  talks  also 
significantly  opens  the  way  for  progress  on 
our  Trade  Reform  Act,  now  pending  In  the 
Senate,  which  Is  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  new 
multilateral  round,"  Eberle  said. 

The  XXIV:  6  formula  approved  by  the  EC 
Involves  duty  reductions  on  U.S.  exports  of 
tobacco,  oranges  and  grapefruits,  kraft  paper, 
photographic  film,  non -agricultural  tractors, 
excavating  machinery,  diesel  and  marine  en- 
gines and  outboard  motors,  engine  additives, 
measuring  Instruments,  pumps,  plywood  and 
other  Items. 

Estimates  are  that  the  value  of  UJ3.  ex- 
ports to  the  EC  of  the  items  on  which  new 
concessions  have  been  made  by  the  EC  in 
these  negotiations  will  be  in  the  range  of 
three  quarters  to  one  billion  dollars.  These 
concessions  are  additional  to  other  tariff  Im- 
provements which  automatically  follow  from 
adjustments  In  the  British,  Irish  and  Danish 
tariff  scheduling  as  they  adopt  the  Commu- 
nity's common  tariff. 

The  formula  approved  by  the  EC  today 
does  not  Include  compensation  claimed  by 
the  U.S.  for  cere«J  grain  export  coverage.  The 
US  has  reserved  Its  rights  under  GATT  to 
continue  negotiations  on  this  Issue,  and  the 
US.  and  the  EC  have  jointly  agreed  to  "con- 
tinue discussions  with  a  view  to  seeking 
through  International  negotiations,  agreed 
solutions  to  the  problems  arising  In  the  field 
of  International  trade  in  cereals." 

Eberle  also  pointed  out  that  resolution  of 
the  XXiv : 6  Issue  represents  a  mutually  oene- 
flclal  breakthrough  In  U.S.  economic  rela- 
tions, and  should  substantially  Improve  the 
atmosphere  of  overall  relations. 


THE  MARITIME  LEGACY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram in  social  management  of  tech- 
nology at  the  University  of  Washington 
recently  contributed  a  "Guest  Editorial" 
to  the  Everett  Herald  on  Saturday,  May 
11,  1974.  Prior  to  joining  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  Dr.  Wenk 
was  the  Executive  Director  of  the  cabi- 
net level  National  Coimcil  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development. 
He  is  an  extremely  knowledgeable  ob- 
server of  science  policy  and  marine  af- 
fairs. I  believe  his  remarks  merit  my 
colleagues  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Wenk's  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Editorial  by  Edward  Wenk,  Jr. 

Although  bounded  by  seas,  nurtured  and 
sustained  by  a  global  web  of  maritime  activ- 
ities, this  nation  has  demonstrated  repeated 
neglect  of  its  maritime  legacy.  Yet,  the 
oceans  will  play  an  unprecedented  role  In 
our  future.  The  sea  will  be  strained  to  ex- 
tract fish  and  protein  for  a  growing  and 
hungry  world  population.  The  seabed  will  be 
scratched  and  drilled  for  metals  and  oil  to 
meet  materials  and  energy  demands.  Shlj)- 
plng  will  outpace  all  other  transport  modes. 
More  people  will  seek  natural  marine  sur- 
roundings as  a  playground  or  a  sanctuary 
from  urban  frustrations.  With  the  seas 
touching  shorelines  of  over  100  nations,  in- 
ternational awakening  could  lead  to  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  or  of  Neanderthal  ter- 
rltorlallsm  and  strife. 

Historically,  it  was  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
first  appreciated  these  trends.  With  Initia- 
tives of  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  In 
1966,  Congress  enacted  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  to  correct 
our  unsteady  commitment.  The  president 
was  assigned  a  leadership  role,  and  from  1966 
to  1970.  two  Incumbents  energetically  imple- 
mented that  responsibility. 

Since  then,  indifference,  expediency  and 
loss  In  maritime  vision  have  retvirned.  For 
the  third  time  in  15  years.  Congress  Is  again 
probing  our  stake  In  the  sea.  barriers  to 
progress  and  new  solutions.  They  will  have 
to  ask  such  questions  as : 

Whether  shoreline  management  legislation 
is  proving  effective  In  assuring  stewardship 
of  the  marine  environment  and  increasing 
public  access  (only  four  per  cent  of  Wash- 
ington's coastline  is  publicly  controlled) : 

Whether  government  has  sufficient  data  on 
seabed  oil  and  gas  before  it  leases  huge  tracts 
of  common   property  to   Industry; 

Whether  such  fuel  should  be  explored. 
then  banked  for  future  generations  rather 
than  exploited  In  haste; 

Whether  risks  of  spillage  from  supertank- 
ers can  be  reduced  by  mandatory  traffic  con- 
trol (Such  as  escort  of  unmaneuverable  ves- 
sels in  rf-'tricted  waters  by  tugs  traveling 
at  no  more  than  five  knots) ; 

How  to  conserve  stocks  of  fish  by  Inter- 
national agreement  (not  solved  by  a  200-mUe 
territorial  limit) ; 

How  to  increase  productivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  Industry  (that  remained  con- 
stant while  agriculture  improved  five  per 
cent  anaually) ; 

How  to  extract  low  cost  protein  from  un- 
harvested  fish  species,  as  a  hedge  against 
worldwide  famine. 

An  explanation  for  wavering  national 
policy  Is  that  nobody  lives  in  our  maritime 
51st  state;  and  the  fish  don't  vote. 

With  our  lives  so  conspicuously  affected 


by  the  sea,  citizens  and  not  Just  special  in- 
terests must  examine  thes^  Issues  and  voice 
their  preferences. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MARTHA 
GRIFFITHS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out her  many  years  of  public  service. 
Representative  Martha  Griffiths,  of 
Michigan,  has  been  her  own  person.  She 
has  spoken  out  f  orthrightly  on  the  issues 
and,  while  her  views  sometimes  have 
been  controversial,  she  has  always 
earned  respect  for  her  keen  mind,  her 
forceful  personality  and  her  fierce  in- 
tegrity. 

Recently,  Martha  Griffiths  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  leave  Capitol 
Hill  at  the  end  of  the  93  d  Congress 
when  she  will  complc.e  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated, distinguished  service.  Her  de- 
parture will  mean  a  great  loss,  not  only 
for  the  constituents  whom  she  has  so 
ably  represented,  but  also  for  her  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
about  Congresswoman  Griffiths,  pub- 
lished June  2  in  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Star-News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Representative  Martha  Griffiths 
(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 

Congress  should  not  abolish  the  seniority 
system  for  choosing  committee  chairmen,  be- 
cavise  elections  would  result  in  chairman- 
ships "being  bought  by  the  greatest  lobbying 
Influence." 

At  best,  electing  chairmen  would  result  In 
"prejudiced  log-rolling"  for  the  posts — and 
"no  woman  or  black  would  ever  make  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee." 

So  said  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths,  D-Mlch.,  who 
Is  voluntarily  leaving  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  term  after  20  years  service.  She  expressed 
these  and  other  opinions  about  Congress  In  a 
recent,  little  noticed  speech  to  the  University 
of  Missouri  Alimani  Association  here. 

But  while  she  does  not  want  to  scrap  the 
seniority  system,  Mrs.  Griffiths  would  modify 
It.  Making  the  assumption  that  most  people 
come  to  Congress  when  they  are  about  40,  she 
would  permit  them  to  acquire  seniority  for 
13  terms  or  26  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  or  when  the  legis- 
lator reaches  65,  whichever  comes  first,  she 
would  have  him  (or  her)  start  over.  In  effect, 
without  any  seniority.  "He  would  have  to  be 
assigned  (a  committee)  by  the  Committees  aa 
if  he  were  a  freshman,"  Mrs.  Griffiths  sug- 
gested. 

Her  first  experience,  as  a  new  member  of 
Congress,  brought  her  to  these  conclusions, 
she  said. 

She  was  put  on  a  committee  "where  the 
chairman  was  so  blind  and  so  deaf  that  he 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  a  freshman  who 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  His  staff  or  the 
ranking  member  had  to  advise  him.  He  was  a 
fine  old  man,  but  he  should  have  left  Con- 
gress 20  years  before,"  she  said. 

The  Michigan  congresswoman  voiced  some 
other  controversial  opinions: 

"Those  people  who  have  staked  their  ca- 
reers on  perfect  voting  records  are  leaning 
upon  very  weak  reeds  Indeed  and  the  public 
is  being  vastly  misled  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this.  What  purpose  does  it  serve  to  be  the 
535th  vote  on  the  Woodsy  Owl  bill,  wlxen  you 
were  not  present  that  morning  In  committee 
to  be  the  deciding  vote  on  an  environmental 
bUl? 

"In  ot^er  words,  the  member  coming  out 
with  a  good  voting  attendance  record  may 
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at  the  same  time  have  a  dam 
participation   In    the 
votes  really  count." 

More  time  should  be  allotted 
of  Congress    "to  go  back  Into 
and  through  America  and  the 
mine  how  the  laws  they  have 
Defending  the  lawmakers 
of  "Junketing,"  Mrs.  Griffiths 
never  been  on  a  trip  abroad 
who  didn't  insist  that  we 
half  th«  night. 

"I  frequently  have  felt  that 
related  to  Junketing  have 
bers  of  our  own  foreign  t_ 
living  way  above  their  heads 
to  Congress  criticizing  their  ■ 
"Everything  caUed  reform  Is 
reform.  ...  In  the  last  effort 
Committee  to  reorganize 
makes  good  sense  to  separate 
ment  tax  from  the  benefits 
the  benefits,   yet   the  Boiling 
have  separated  them." 

It  also  "Does  not  make  goo<l 
energy  and  environment  Uito 
mlttee,"  she  argued.  "Just  a  _^ 
of  native  American  horse  sense 
the  energy  pe<^le  would  contro  1 
tee  and  that,  de^lte  Exxon's 
merclals,  energy  has  shown 
to  consider  the  environment 

"I  think  It  Is  significant  tha|; 
reform  package)  originally  had 
only  committee  whose 
by  a  woman."  (Merchant 
erles     headed     by     Rep 
D-Mo.). 

"The  real  reform  Congress 
form  in  its  method  of  obtalnln 
...  I     cannot     emphasize 
enough.  The  truth  U  that  in  . 
the  making  of  the  law  we  are  a 
upon  the  memories  of  Ir 
men,"    because   adequate 
been  kept. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presldefit,  the  week 
of  May  19  was  Small  Business  Week. 

Prom  Wisconsin.  New  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio  small  juslnessmen 
and  women  came  to  Washington  that 
week  to  tell  us  what  they  w«  re  thinking. 
Their  enlightening  and  comprehensive 
presentation  of  their  views  ^and  recom- 
mendations should  have  pre:  ented  us  all 
with  the  opportunity  to  si  down  and 
examine  our  commitment  to  the  tenaci- 
ous courage  of  the  American  entrepre- 
neur. 

Independent  small  busines  ses,  whether 
they  employ  5  or  500  emplojees,  are  be- 
ing seriously  affected  today  by  discrim- 
inatory tax  laws,  Governmsnt  policies, 
and  monopolistic  practiceii  by  giant 
corporations. 

Those  giant  corjwrationi  are  often 
very  large,  indeed. 

General  Motors,  for  ex  simple,  has 
nearly  as  many  employees- -and  twice 
as  many  shareholders — as  there  are 
people  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

What  Is  more,  during  the  ^ergy  crisis, 
many  Americans  learned  f>r  the  first 
time  about  a  handful  of  oi  companies 
whose  enormous  power  enab:  ed  them,  in 
effect,  to  determine  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

But  small  business  still  nakes  up  97 
percent  of  the  12.5  million  lusiness  en- 
terprises in  America,  accour  ting  for  44 
percent  of  all  jobs  and  37  pe-cent  of  the 
gross  national  product. 

The    problem    is.    those    liusinesses— 


especially  in  manufacturing — are  being 
gobbled  up  by  larger  firms  at  a  dis- 
turbing rate.  In  1948  only  223  in- 
dependent mining  and  manufacturing 
companies  were  bought  out  by  other 
firms.  But  in  1960  more  than  2,300  were 
acquired. 

By  1970  only  102  companies — those 
with  $1  billion  or  more  in  assets — con- 
trolled 48  percent  of  all  manufacturing 
assets  in  the  United  States  and  earned 
53  percent  of  all  manufacturing  profits. 
The  200  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions held  well  over  60  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  assets. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  tremendous  disad- 
vantage faced  by  the  independent  entre- 
preneur In  his  struggle  to  survive.  Yet  it 
is  enormously  important  that  he  does 
survive  and  flourish  because  he  is  the 
best  check  we  have  got  against  dangerous 
concentration  of  economic  power. 

Many  of  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
small  businessmen  and  women  thus  de- 
serve our  careful  consideration  in  the 
turbulent  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Many  of  them  are  concerns  I  have 
been  promoting  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  have  been  advocating  legislation,  for 
example,  to  ease  the  highly  discrimina- 
tory tax  burden  on  small  business,  to  re- 
duce paperwork  required  of  small  busi- 
nessmen by  the  government,  to  make 
available  low  interest  loans  for  spending 
connected  with  the  energy  crisis  and  pol- 
lution control,  and  to  curb  discrimina- 
tory and  noncompetitive  practices  by 
corporate  giants. 

We  should  pay  close  attention  to  these 
concerns  and  others  expressed  by  the  fine 
people  who  came  to  Washington  during 
Small  Business  Week,  Including  concerns 
about  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, minority  enterprise  and  re- 
form of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

For  we  should  have  learned  by  now. 
from  our  great  independent  tradition, 
that  problems  solved  by  individual  in- 
genuity at  the  human  level  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  solved  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  America  now  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  the  small- 
business  men  and  women  who  came  to 
Washington  last  week  from  Wisconsin. 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio. 
At  long  last  they  are  giving  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  the  voice  they  need 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  thai  we  will  heed  that 
voice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  presentation  of  the  small  business 
groups  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Small  Business  Washington 

Pkesentation,  1974 

background 

Nearly  three  decades  ago,  the  Small  Btisl- 
ness  Washington  Presentation  began  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smaller  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England  (SBANE).  A  year  ago 
we  were  Joined  by  the  Independent  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin  (IBA-W)  and  the  Smaller 
Manufacturers  Council  (SMC),  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  Increasing  scope  of  the  grass 
roots  small  business  movement,  started  by 
our  asBoclatlons,  Is  furthered  this  year  by 


participation    of    the    Council    of    Smaller 
Enterprises  (COSE),  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  the  Congress  first 
consolidated  Its  concern  for  small  business 
Into  the  Small  Btislness  Act.  Many  programs 
have  evolved  over  that  period;  some  success- 
ful and  others  of  dubious  value.  Never  in 
that  twenty-one  years,  have  we  stepped  back 
and  asked — what  If? 

We  have,  this  year,  stepped  back  and  look- 
ed with  a  critical  eye  at  the  programs  that 
comprise  our  government's  response  to  the 
unique  needs  of  small  business.  We  come  to 
nxake  specific  proposals  to  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic posture  of  small  business,  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  to  all  and  to  encourage 
the  further  development  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system. 

Small  business  has  always  received  a  warm 
welcome  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  Presentation's 
purpose  Is  to  translate  this  cordial  reception 
Into  action,  by  articulating  the  concerns  and 
problems  of  small  business  to  our  national 
lawmakers.  We  thank  the  Senate  and  House 
Small  Business  Committees  and  staffs  for 
making  it  possible  for  the  four  organizations 
to  give  this  presentation. 

INTRODUCTION 

Our  1974  Washington  Presentation  focuses 
on  two  principal  subjects:  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  Blble/Evlns  Tax 
Simplification  and  Reform  Act.  Under  the 
heading  of  "Whither  Small  Business  Assist- 
ance?"— we  wish  to  highlight  these  critical 
needs  of  our  Nation's  small  business  com- 
munity. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
chosen  as  a  timely  concern,  by  our  four  orga- 
nizations, because  1974  observes  the  agency's 
2l8t  year  of  existence.  It  seems  particularly 
appropriate  to  examine  the  accomplishments 
and  shortcomings  of  the  past  two  decades. 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  participation 
by  our  four  grassroots  organizations'  mem- 
bership, a  comprehensive  questionnaire  on 
the  8BA  was  developed  and  distributed.  In 
addition,  a  separate  study  of  small  businesses 
and  New  England  banks  was  sponsored  by 
SBANE  at  Suffolk  tJnlverslty,  Boston.  The  re- 
sults were  remarkably  similar  and  pointed 
out  the  major  weakness  that  has  plagued 
the  agency  since  Its  Inception. 

The  first  oversight  hearings  held  on  the 
8BA  in  1964,  pointed  out  a  lack  of  knowledge 
among  the  small  business  community  as  to 
the  programs  offered  by  the  agency.  That 
same  lack  exlsu  today !  On  the  basis  of  our 
study,  we  contend  that  over  90'yr  of  the 
businesses  In  the  U.S.  do  not  know  what  the 
agency  offers.  The  small  business  executive 
IB  not  an  easy  target  for  public  Information 
specialists.  New  and  Innovative  techniques 
are  needed  that  will  bring  attention  to,  and 
stir  Interest  In  programs  of  the  SBA. 

Since  last  year's  Presentation,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  small  business  community  dur- 
ing the  energy  crisis  personifies  the  adage 
that  we  live  In  a  changing  world.  The  ulti- 
mate effects  of  this  crisis  on  small  business 
are  stUl  uncertain.  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee 
has  predicted  that  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem would  disappear,  due  to  the  eventual  de- 
pletion of  the  earth's  Irreplacable  natural  re- 
sources. In  these  and  other  crises,  small  bus- 
iness needs  an  advocate  In  government.  This 
often  repeated  phrase  has  not  been  Imple- 
mented wlthm  the  SBA.  It  must.  If  small  bus- 
iness Is  to  survive  and  grow. 

We  look  upon  the  role  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  In  a  position  of  continu- 
ing expansion,  to  actively  pursue  and  elim- 
inate continuing  threats  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.  This  year's  Washington 
Presentation  is  a  positive  and  constructive 
attempt  to  make  the  agency  a  more  viable 
force  and  build  a  healthier  economy  through 
a  competitive  business  system  that  tran- 
scends the  Interest  of  small  business  and 
incorporates  the  best  Interests  of  the  general 
public. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specifics. 
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ADVOCACY 

The  interests  and  needs  of  small  business 
are  diffused  across  the  range  of  economic 
endeavor  and  the  far  flung  corners  of  our 
nation.  Not  unlike  the  similarly  diffused 
American  consumer,  small  business  needs  an 
sdvocate  in  the  complex  halls  of  government. 
Advocacy  for  small  business  is  a  concept 
often  repeated  by  the  Congress  and  all  too 
little  acted  upon.  The  Impetus  for  these 
actions  must  not  only  come  from  the  Con- 
gress in  hearing  reports,  but  also  must  be 
supported  by  people,  money  and  a  clearly 
enunciated  mandate  to  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Small  business  continues  to  need  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  Congress.  Only  through  inde- 
pendent House  and  Senate  committees,  with 
broad  ranging  powers,  can  small  business  be 
preserved 

Role  of  the  small  business  advocate 

Small  business  needs  an  advocate  in  the 
complex  halls  of  government.  Embodied  in 
the  word  advocate  Is  a  multi-faceted  func- 
tion and  a  singular  theme  of  vigorous,  crea- 
tive, inquiring  leadership  In  defining  the 
needs  and  Implementing  programs  for  small 
business.  In  the  past,  we  have  looked  to  SBA 
to  assume  the  role  of  advocate.  The  future 
value  of  the  SBA  hangs  upon  its  adoption 
of  the  vigorous  advocacy  role  now!  Advocacy 
is  a  state  of  mind — backed  up  with  programs 
and  people.  It  Is  our  proposal  that  the  SBA 
role  as  the  small  business  advocate  Include: 
Ombudsman,  Class  Representative,  Economic 
Research  and  Initiator  of  new  programs. 
Advocate  as  OTnbudsman 

The  maze  of  our  government  bureaucracy 
Is  so  confusing  and  frightening  to  the  smaller 
businessman,  that  he  will  avoid  contact  with 
It  whenever  possible.  A  survey  of  ova  com- 
bined memberships  shows  this  to  be  true 
with  many  agencies.  However,  the  growing 
scope  of  regulations  are  such  that  he  can 
no  longer  afford  avoidance.  To  obtain  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  information,  direction 
and/or  representation,  the  smaller  business- 
man often  relies  on  his  Congressman — 
thereby  creating  a  continual  Increase  In  de- 
mands on  his  office. 

We  believe  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  relieve  some  of  this  demand  when 
It  established  the  Small  Business  Act  which 
gives  the  SBA  broad  powers  to  aid  the  small 
businessman.  We  recommend  that  a  position 
of  Ombudsman  be  established  In  each  re- 
gional and  district  SBA  office,  reporting  to 
the  director.  The  person  who  fills  this  posi- 
tion should  be  familiar  with  the  functions 
and  programs  of  all  government  agencies  and 
should  be  able  to  represent  the  small  busi- 
nessman before  these  agencies. 

The  Small  Business  Act  states.  "It  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Government  should  aid.  counsel,  assist  and 
protect,  insofar  as  possible,  the  Interests  of 
small  business  concerns  in  order  to  preserve 
free  competitive  enterprise,"  Implementa- 
tion of  the  "Ombudsman  Program"  would  be 
an  enactment  of  that  policy,  however,  the 
mandate  must  be  clear. 

Advocate  ag  legal  couTisel 
Presently,  the  activities  of  the  SBA  as 
advocate  Involve  reviewing  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Federal  Register  and  other  gov- 
ernment publications  to  determine  areas  of 
interest  to  the  small  business  community. 
The  General  Counsel's  office  may  submit 
briefs  to  regulatory  agencies  on  behalf  of 
the  small  business,  or  appear  at  Congres- 
sional hearings  to  comment  on  new  laws 
which  affect  small  business.  This  concept 
falls  short  of  our  concept  of  advocacy. 

Vigorous,  creative,  diligent  advocacy  by 
the  General  Counsel  implies  pursuit  of  class 
problems  affecting  small  business.  These 
problems  are  well  known  to  us,  In  procure- 
ment, in  regulatory  agencies,  and  In  taxa- 
tion. 


The  major  challenge  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  under  the  present  SBA  struc- 
ture would  be  to  limit  cases  to  those  which, 
when  well  publicized,  would  create  public 
awareness  of  the  ImpKsrtance  of  small  busi- 
ness. Adequate  publicity  would  also  enhance 
the  stature  of  the  SBA  both  within  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  world  of  the  American  small 
businessman  It  serves. 

We  do  not  propose  that  SBA  provide  legal 
assistance  toward  Individual  Issues,  of  nar- 
row scope.  We  do  recognize,  however,  the 
need  to  balance  bureaucratic  reluctance  with 
purposeful  advocacy.  To  ensure  action  we 
propose  that  an  advisory  board  of  small  busi- 
nessmen be  placed  In  a  reviewing  position, 
to  determine  the  significance  of  the  Issue. 
This  board,  much  like  a  Grand  Jury,  should 
be  empowered  to  direct  SBA  General  Coun- 
sel to  undertake  the  Issue;  whether  in  the 
courts,  before  a  regulatory  body  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Legal  advocacy  must  be  more  aggressive  In 
challenging  established  government  boards 
and  commissions  where  decisions  are  ren- 
dered at  odds  with  small  business  needs. 
A  conMnuous  monitoring  of  pending  legisla- 
tion as  it  affects  small  business  must  be 
maintained  and  Implemented  by  testimony 
and  communication  with  Interested  small 
business  adherents  who  could  reinforce  the 
SBA  position. 

Advocate  research 

The  diffused  nature  of  small  business  lim- 
its Its  ability  to  prepare  and  present  broad 
ranging  analysis  of  the  economic,  regula- 
tory and  mantigement  needs  of  itself.  The 
administrative  focus  of  the  SBA  limits  Its 
ability  to  perform   this  critical   function. 

In  the  past  year  our  nation  has  addressed 
the  need  to  fill  a  vacuum  of  talented,  inde- 
pendent researchers  focused  on  critical  prob- 
lems. This  need  has  been  filled.  In  many  cases, 
by  an  mdependent  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion created  by  the  government.  We  believe 
such  an  entity  Is  needed  to  supplement  SBA. 

We  propose  the  organization  of  the  ^mall 
Business  Research  Institute,  a  not-for-profit, 
chartered  to  undertake  research  Into  the 
economic,  regulatory  and  management  needs 
of  small  business.  We  propose  It  be  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  one-third 
each  by  the  Administrator  of  the  SBA,  and 
two  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business. 

The  SBRI  should  be  funded  for  a  minimum 
three-year  period,  at  an  annual  level  of  t6 
million.  During  Its  Initial  year.  It  should  b« 
charged  with  conducting  several  critical 
studies,  addressing: 

The  Impact  of  tax  simplification  on  the 
SBA  loan  program. 

Development  of  Industry  models  of  business 
size  measures.  Only  by  retaining  an  inde- 
pendent body  of  talent,  removed  from  the 
bureaucracy,  on  a  continuing  basis — can 
creativity  return  to  the  arena. 

Advocate  as  initiator 

Historically,  the  SBA  haa  ignored  legisla- 
tive and  executive  Instruction  to  act  as  an 
advocate.  Since  the  original  SBA  act  provides 
for  advocacy.  It  Is  a  moot  point  to  ask  if  new 
legislation  can  effectively  compel  SBA  to  per- 
form In  this  area  where  it  has  previously 
failed,  despite  repeated  restatements  of  the 
Intention  of  the  law. 

There  is  reason  to  suggest  an  Inconsistency 
exists  In  the  executive  branch,  which  has  on 
several  occasions  directed  the  SBA  to  assume 
an  advocacy  role,  while  at  the  same  time, 
restricted  Its  activities  to  preserve  adminis- 
tration prerogatives.  SBA  activity  with  the 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  and  with 
the  general  public.  Is  restricted  by  the  need 
for  prior  submission  of  testimony  and  state- 
ments for  OMB  approval.  SBA  Initiative  op- 
portunities range  across  the  concerns  of  all 
executive  agencies.  This  is  not  a  classical 
function  and  must  not  be  restricted,  if  small 
business  Is  to  have  a  true  advocate. 


AVlien  Congress  declared  that  SBA  should 
be  an  "independent  agent"  it  meant  inde- 
pendence from  both  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  and  Independence  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  But,  because  this  Is  not  the  case 
today,  the  "chicken  vs.  egg  "  dilemma  Is  gen- 
erated regarding  procedure  of  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  advocacy  role. 

During  the  past  few  administrations,  the 
SBA  has  become  staffed,  budgeted  and  acti- 
vated as  a  socio-economic  agency — serving  in 
the  fields  of  special  banking,  high  risk  ven- 
ture capital,  disaster  relief,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. The  overwhelming  prominence  of 
this  position  has  left  little  hope  for  advocacy 
of  other  SBA  functions.  However.  If  the  Con- 
gress will  restate  Its  will,  show  its  determina- 
tion, and  cause  the  SBA  to  be  responsive,  we 
believe  that  many  accomplishments  can  be 
anticipated  for  the  improvement  of  the  small 
business  segment  of  the  economy.  Ultimately, 
Initiative  advocacy  can  have  far  reaching 
ImpMt  on  other  SBA  functions. 

The  Initiating  advocate  can  propose  new 
legislation  to  advance  the  position  and  activ- 
ity of  the  small  business  in  the  economy. 
Prom  its  broad  national  base,  the  SBA  can 
Influence  the  business  community  by  devel- 
oping statistical  Information  indicating  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  laws,  requirements  of 
new  laws,  and  even  the  degree  to  which  SBA 
activity  is  achieving  its  objectives. 

In  the  field  of  management  assistance  the 
SBA  should  initiate  educational  programs  to 
develop  better  embryo  businesses,  to  instill 
good  management  thinking  In  existing  busi- 
nesses, and  to  direct  distressed  enterprises 
towards  solutions  through  good  management. 
All  of  this  could  serve  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  small  business  loans  requested  and 
loan  failures.  Ultimately,  this  could  return 
SBA  loan  activity  to  that  of  offering  seed 
money  to  new  companies  or  rapidly  expand- 
ing companies,  rather  than  "baU-out"  money 
which  so  often  seems  to  be  the  case  In  today's 
activity. 

Advocate — Accountability 

We  bellve  that  the  SBA  Advisory  Council 
Is  an  underutilized  and  sometimes  non-rep- 
resentative body,  that  should  be  redirected. 
The  Advisory  Council  could,  and  should  be: 
a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  District  SBA  of- 
fices, an  advisory  group  to  small  businessmen 
In  the  different  regions,  and  problem-solving 
consultants  to  the  Regional  SBA  Director. 

To  be  effective,  the  Advisory  Council  must 
represent  a  diversity  of  small  business  types. 
This  diversity  is  not  achieved  today.  As  a  step 
toward  representation,  we  propose  that  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  states  be  per- 
mitted to  nominate  the  Advisory  Council 
members  In  their  state. 

The  |Advlsory  Council  In  each  district  of- 
fice should  be  required  to  submit  an  Inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  needs  and  results,  on 
an  annual  basis,  directly  to  the  Regional 
Director.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council  should  be  required  to  di- 
rectly report  to  the  SBA  Administrator. 

Only  through  direct  accountability  to  the 
user  of  these  services,  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
responsible  change  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Advocate  public  relations 
In  a  survey  on  the  usage  of  SBA  by  our 
combined  membership,  the  returns  expressed 
the  absolute  fact  that  the  SBA  is  not  being 
utilized  by  the  existing  small  businessman. 
Of  the  returns  received,  over  90%  did  not 
use.  did  not  know  about,  and  could  not  re- 
late to  the  SBA  programs.  The  few  that  have 
used  the  SBA  have  been  dissatisfied  and  gen- 
erally have  waited  a  long  time  for  action  from 
SBA.  The  consensus  Is  that/sBA  was  much 
too  cumbersome  to  solve  t]ielr  problems  or 
to  assist  them  in  a  reason^le  time  frame. 

We  suggest  that  8BA>«r^elop  an  Associate 
Office,  similar  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, whereby  business  associations  are  as- 
signed supporting  roles  in  dtseemlnating  SBA 
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Information.  In  addition,  as  part  of  the  com- 
munications package,  the  SBAfshould  pub- 
lish a  weekly  small  business  loan  index  re- 
port In  a  paper  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  report  would  show  what  regional  small 
businesses  loans  were  made  ana  what  funds 
were  still  available.  This  would  felucldate  the 
uncertainty  of  the  availability  ^t  SBA  loans. 
Another  way  to  disseminate   t^ts  Informa- 

;   in   the 


tlon   would    be   to   place   an 


currently 


Ive,  Its  au- 
er  accepted 
luch  as  high 
'US  presence 
ess  to  take 
A  advocacy. 


Quarterly  941   PayroU   Tax  Poi 
sent  to  small  business  compani 
Advocacy  outlook 

All  these  goals  can  be  reached  If  priori 
ties  are  established  and  adhere<|  to.  However, 
because  the  SBA  has  been  p 
thorlty  and  directives  are  nel 
nor  Implemented.  Conditions 
personnel  turnover,  the  ublqul 
of  OMB.  and  the  failure  of  Co 
»  determined  atand  regarding 
contribute  to  the  mlsunderstantlng  of  SBA's 
role  in  the  economic  sphere  by  Its  own  per- 
sonnel. If  the  original  Intent  and  objective  of 
SBA  Is  to  be  realized,  these  conditions  must 
be  reversed — hopefully  with  Initiative  from 
Congress. 

Future  objectives  are  to  use  ;he  advocacy 
role  of  SBA  to  advance  and  mot  Itor  progress 
of  the  small  business  commun  ity.  But.  the 
Immediate  problem  Is  to  remove  administra- 
tive roadblocks  via  legislative  «ctlon  of  the 
Congress.  We  ask  that  the  Snail  Business 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hoiase  as  well 
as  the  Small  Business  Sub-Committees  toltl- 
ate  legislation  to  ensure  Implementation  of 
the  original  Small  Business  Act's  objectives. 

This  could  be  accomplished  In  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

Establishing  a  scheduled  program  to  allo- 
cate an  increasing  percentage  of  the  SBA 
budget  to  the  advocacy  role  fu:ictlon; 

Further  defining  the  advocacy  role  of  SBA; 

Underscoring  SBA's  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency: 

Authorizing  expenditures  for  the  Small 
Business  Research  Institute. 

Finally.  Congress  should  require  that  the 
"State  of  Small  Business  Annual  Report"  re- 
quired by  legislation  in  1973  at  t^e  initiation 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  Include  a  s]  ►eclflc  report 
on  the  advocacy  action  during  the  year  as 
well  as  specifics  of  surveys  (conducted  by 
SBA  with  other  agencies)  to  detsrmlne  their 
tnter-agency  action  In  support  o '  small  busi- 
ness Interests. 

TAXATION 

Small  business  needs  tax  slmpl  [ficatlon  and 
tax  reform  now  In  order  to  preserve  the  hu- 
man resoxu'ces  of  the  small  b\:slness  com- 
munity. Delayed  action  here  Is  just  as  bad 
as  no  action  at  all.  We  urge  thu  immediate 
passage  of  the  Bible /Evins  Small  Business 
Tax  Simplification  and  Reform  .^ct,  S.  1098/ 
H.R.  5222. 

Despite  the  philosophical  intent  of  the 
surtax  exemption,  small  business  pays  a 
higher  effective  tax  rate.  Testliiony  before 
the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
shows  the  effective  Federal  tax  rate  of  dif- 
fering size  companies  to  be: 

Over  50<^r  for  manufacturers  u  )  to  $50  mil- 
lion in  assets: 

44.3%  for  manufacturers  wlti  $260  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  In  assets; 

36.2%  for  manufacturing  porporations 
with  over  $1  billion  in  assets:  and 

24.4%  for  the  largest  100  U.S.  dorporatlons. 

It  is  clear  that  the  philoeopliy  does  not 
translate  into  action! 

Because  of  Inflation,  Increased  labor,  con- 
struction and  wholesale  cost,  together  with 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
small  business  must  have  a  grtduated  tax, 
merely  to  retain  what  they  have  lost  in  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  Small  business  is  fight- 
ing for  its  existence — and  losing  many  bat- 
tles. " 

The  lack  of  sufficient  capital  h;  one  of  the 
greatest  roadblocks  facing  snmll  juslness  to- 


day. Small  business  needs  to  retain  more  of 
Its  own  cold,  hard  cash  to  develop  the  muscle 
and  the  power  to  withstand  competition  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  methods  and  techniques, 
to  diversify,  to  research  and  pioneer,  to  train 
and  develop  young  aggressive  talents,  to  sur- 
vive during  slow  periods  and  to  grow,  to 
prosper  and  to  flourish. 

Most  small  companies  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive adequate  capital  by  public  offerings  of 
securities  such  as  stocks  or  bonds,  nor  can 
they  borrow  money  from  banks  and  invest- 
ment companies  like  large  corporations  can. 
It  is  only  by  the  retention  of  Its  own  earn- 
ings that  small  business  can  compete  and 
grow,  consequently  providing  jobs  and  paying 
taxes. 

The  Bible/Evins  bill  is  a  m-uat  for  indepen- 
dent business.  The  culmination  of  six  years 
of  Intensive  study,  consultation  and  hearings 
is  the  most  meaningful  small  business  bill  to 
be  Introduced  In  15  years.  This  bill  provides 
for:  permanent  government  and  small  busi- 
ness advisory  machinery  for  simplifying  tax 
laws  and  forms;  a  small  business  tax  analyst 
in  the  treasury  department;  lower  tax  rates 
for  smaller  business  (particularly  new  busi- 
ness) ;  promotion  at  growth  of  new  and  small 
firms  by  liberalizing  first-year  depreciation, 
and  increasing  permissible  accumulations  of 
earnings;  erasing  the  need  for  raising  capital 
by  providing  more  equitable  treatment  for 
possible  losses  through  loans  or  stock  pur- 
chases, and  allowing  tax  benefits  for  the 
floating  of  securities  Issues;  a  ten  year  carry- 
over of  small  business  operating  losses;  an 
Increase  in  permissible  accumulated  earnings; 
making  "sub-chapter  S"  closely  held  corpora- 
tions more  flexible  and  less  dangerous  to  use; 
additional  flexlbUlty  in  affairs  of  partner- 
ships; encouragement  of  the  continued  in- 
dependence of  family  firms  by  making  it 
easier  to  pay  estate  taxes  based  on  family  In- 
terests over  a  ten  year  period. 

Once  again,  we  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  the  Bible/Evins  Small  Business  Tax  Sim- 
plification and  Reform  Act,  Siogs/HR.  5222. 

PHOCTTREMENT 

Historically,  small  business  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  procurement  of 
government  contracts.  WhUe  the  SBA  has 
tried,  with  limited  success,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  small  business,  many  hurdles  still 
remain  In  the  path  of  small  firms  competing 
for  government  contracts. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  over  $65 
billion  on  goods  and  services  annually.  The 
manner  m  which  this  spending  is  handled 
has  a  major  impact  on  the  development  of 
small  business.  We  do  not  seek  undue  ad- 
vantage, simply  an  equal  opportunity.  We 
recommend  the  following  steps  to  promote 
small  business  procurement: 

1.  Requiring  the  Administrator  to  Involve 
Section  8(a)  whenever  an  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment  Is  not  providing  small  business  a 
fair  proportion. 

2.  Authorize  SBA  to  Issue  Certificates  of 
Competency  in  all  five  areas  in  which  a  small 
business  can   be  refused  a  contract. 

3.  Insure  that  fair  proportion  of  total  pur- 
chases be  extended  to  grants  and  assistance 
programs. 

4.  Extend  the  coverage  of  included  pro- 
grams to  grants. 

Need  for  changing  the  Small  Business  Act 
The  June  1973  hearing  before  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(published  as  "The  Position  of  Small  Busi- 
ness In  Procurements  for  Federally  Supported 
Programs")  provides  testimony  that  al- 
though the  amounts  of  the  grants  and  in- 
direct funds  (which  may  run  as  high  as  $40 
billion)  continue  to  grow  through  matching 
programs  and  revenue  sharing,  there  Is  no 
clear  mandate  In  the  Act  to  assure  equal  op- 
portunity for  small  business  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds. 


Small  business 


Section  2(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
refers  to  a  "fair  proportion  of  piu-chases  and 
contracts  .  .  .  etc."  but  the  Act  neither  de- 
fines nor  provides  authority  to  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  to  specify  to  other 
agencies  what  a  "fair  proportion"  Is  and  what 
criteria  determine  It.  We  recommend  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  be  given 
this  authority.  And,  because  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  definition  of  a  small  business  concern 
(In  Section  3  of  the  Act),  we  feel  that  em- 
powering the  Small  Business  Administrator 
with  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  defi- 
nition of  "small  business"  will  be  another 
positive  step  towards  procurement  imple- 
mentation. 

Certificates  of  competency 
In  1968,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Procurement  and  Economic 
Concentration  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  introduced  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  Certificate  of  Competency  program  of  the 
SBA  by  amendment  to  ".  .  .  strengthen  the 
COC  program,  carry  out  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congress,  and  provide  Increased  econ- 
omy In  Government  procurement."  This  is 
still  a  valid  issue ! 

Presently,  the  SBA  can  Issue  Certificates  of 
Comi>etency  in  only  the  first  two  of  the  five 
areas  in  which  small  business  arbitrarily  can 
be  refused  a  contract  (i.e.,  financial  credit 
and  capacity) .  The  other  three  areas  of  re- 
fusal are  integrity,  perseverance  and  tenacity. 
Seven  years  ago.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  learn  that 
small  businesses  were  refused  contracts  be- 
cause of  the  latter  three  points — without  any 
requirement  for  the  matter  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  SBA.  This  continuing  prac- 
tice not  only  circumvents  the  purpose  of  the 
original  law,  but  also  thwarts  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

As  Congressman  James  C.  Gorman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Procurement  Subcommittee  In 
1968,  explained:  "The  strange  result  Is  that 
If  the  contracting  ofllcer  rejects  the  low  bid 
because  he  believes  that  the  small  firm  does 
not  possess  the  capacity  and  credit  to  per- 
form the  contract,  the  contracting  officer 
must  refer  the  Issue  for  final  determlnatlcn 
by  SBA;  if,  however,  the  contracting  officer 
rejects  the  low  bid  because  he  believes  that 
the  small  firm  lacks  integrity  or  the  tenacity 
and  perseverance,  he  need  not,  and  does  not, 
refer  the  matter  to  SBA." 

It  is  Imperative  that  in  addition  to  being 
able  to  Issue  Certificates  of  Competency  in 
all  five  areas,  that  the  SBA  also  be  able  to 
establish  an  appeal  procedure  which  would 
act  as  a  liaison  between  the  contracting  offi- 
cer, the  purchaser  and  the  small  business. 
Procurement  clout 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Act  gives  the  Adminis- 
tration one  of  its  greatest  powers,  i.e..  the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  government,  whenever  it 
determines  such  action  Is  necessary;  and  to 
arrange  for  the  performance  of  such  con- 
tracts by  small  business  concerns.  However, 
the  words  "whenever  it  determines  such  ac- 
tion Is  necessary"  need  to  be  clarified  by 
statute,  with  language  relating  to  Section  3, 
which  spells  out  the  small  business  policy  of 
Congress. 

Specifically,  the  Administrator  should  be 
required  to  Invoke  Section  8(a)  whenever 
an  agency  of  the  government  is  not  provid- 
ing small  business  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
total  purchases,  contracts,  grants  or  assist- 
ance funds,  and  whenever  such  action  Is  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  nation.  In  order  to  imple- 
ment this  transformation  of  the  SBA  into 
an  active,  rather  than  an  advisory  agency, 
these  words  must  be  added  to  Section  8(b) 
(4) :  "and  to  direct  such  officers  to  insure 
that  small  business  concerns  get  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  total  purchases  and  contracts 
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or  subcontracts  and  that  they  benefit  from 
a  fair  share  of  the  total  sales  of  government 
property,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  In  the  event  of  non-compliance, 
included  but  not  limited  to  the  invocation 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Administrator 
by  section  8(a)  of  the  act." 

Subcontracting 
Section  8(b)  (6)  of  the  Act  makes  it  a  duty 
of  and  empowers  the  Administration  to: 
".  .  .  take  action  to  encourage  the  letting 
of  subcontracts  by  prime  contractors  to  small 
business  concerns  at  prices  and  on  conditions 
and  terms  which  are  fair  and  reasonable." 
A  truly  beneficial  service  under  this  Section 
would  be  provided  by  SBA  if  It  were  em- 
powered, or  chose  to,  enforce  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable terms,"  and  were  willing  to  arbitrate 
or  Intervene  upon  determination  that  prices 
requested  of,  and  terms  and  conditions  Im- 
posed on  small  business  concerns  were  not 
fair  and  resisonable. 

Section  8(d)(1)  of  the  Act  requires  co- 
operation of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  In  develop- 
ing a  small  business  subcontracting  uro- 
gram. This  section  shoxild  be  broadeiud  In 
two  respects.  First,  other  procuring  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  government  such 
as  NASA,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Department  of  HEW.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  HUD, 
LEAA,  etc.,  should  be  Included.  Second,  such 
programs  should  be  required  to  apply  not 
only  to  subcontracting  but  also  to  prime  con- 
tracts. 

Research  and  development 
Section  9  of  the  Act  specifies  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  assist  small  business  In  ob- 
taining the  benefits  of  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  at  government  expense.  The 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  to  obtain  government  con- 
tracts for  research  and  development  in  Sec- 
tion 9(b)(1). 

The  words  "contracts  and  grants"  should 
replace  the  word  "contract"  in  this  section. 
And,  so  that  the  Administrator  will  have 
the  resources  to  execute  this  Congressional 
mandate,  the  section  should  also  refer  back 
to  the  powers  vested  In  the  Administrator 
by  virtue  of  Section  8(a) . 

Procurement  alert 
Section  8(e)  of  the  Act  makes  It  a  duty  of 
and  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
publish  notices  of  proposed  government  pro- 
curement actions  in  "Commerce  Business 
Dally"  immediately  after  the  necessity  for 
such  procurements  is  established. 

This  section  was  Intended  to  provide  small 
business  with  ejx  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
the  published  bid.  However,  in  many  cases, 
preparation  for  a  bid  (especially  in  research 
and  development)  requires  direct  conver- 
sations with  the  cognizant  professional  per- 
sonnel In  the  buying  agency.  Ironically,  the 
publication  of  a  proposed  procurement  is  used 
by  many  agencies  as  the  occasion  for  stop- 
ping further  conversations  with  the  prospec- 
tive bidders.  Consequently,  a  small  business 
which  first  learns  of  a  proposed  procurement 
from  the  Commerce  Business  Dally  is  alreswly 
too  late  for  Informed  bidding,  and  thus  does 
not  benefit  directly  from  the  publication  of 
proposed  procurements. 

In  this  situaticoi,  the  notice  In  Commerce 
Business  Dally,  which  occurs  after  all  the  big 
companies  have  done  their  talking  to  the 
procuring  agency,  precludes  small  companies 
from  seeking  procurement  information  and 
acts  to  the  disadvantage  of  small  business. 

We  suggest  that  Section  8(e)  be  modified 
by  appending  at  the  end,  a  sentence  to  read : 
"The  publication  of  such   notices   is  in- 
tended to  provide  small  btislness  concerns 


with  advance  information  about  proposed 
procurement  actions  and  will  not  be  used  as 
a  mechanism  for  precluding  small  business 
concerns  from  obtaining  further  Information 
about  the  required  supplies  or  services." 

We  further  note  that  a  lone  agency  within 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  published  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  the  project  engi- 
neer, for  R&D  announcements  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  DaUy.  This  was  of  Immeas- 
urable value  to  the  small  R&D  contractor, 
searching  for  "the  right  guy"  with  whom  to 
discuss  his  idea.  Despite  Its  value  to  smaU 
business  and  the  Air  Force,  the  practice  has 
stopped  because  the  CBD  wanted  to  save 
printing  costs.  Surely  there  Is  an  Imbalanced 
perspective  here,  for  measuring  cost  and 
benefits. 

Financial  assistance 
In  the  area  of  financial  assistance,  there  is 
an  apparent  void  between  SBA  programs  and 
the  perceived  needs  of  the  small  business 
community.  Undoubtedly,  as  our  member 
siuTfey  indicates,  there  is  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  the  SBA  selling  its  programs 
and  small  business  voicing  its  needs.  In  that 
second  area,  we  hope  to  contribute  herein. 

Small  business  needs  access  to  capital.  Be- 
yond that  generated  from  its  own  earnings, 
is  an  often  need  for  debt  and  equity  capital 
that  cannot  be  raised  In  the  public  markets. 
Small  business  Is  also  vulnerable  to  the  prof- 
it squeeze  resulting  from  chaotic  interest 
rate  markets. 

Current  SBA  loan  programs  were  conceived 
in  different  times.  The  direct  loan  program 
is  essentially  non-existent  at  this  point — 
leaving  the  banking  community  to  deal  with 
a  guarantee  program  that  does  not  produce 
competitive  returns. 

It  Is,  we  feel,  time  to  clean  the  legislative 
books  and  restate  policy  and  goals.  We  pro- 
jjose  that  the  direct  loan  program  be  elimi- 
nated from  existing  legislation  in  order  to 
remove  the  current  confusion  surrounding 
its  availability. 

We  propose  the  amendment  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  restructure  and  revise  SBA 
Financial  Assistance  Programs.  Financial 
Assistance  is  a  package  of  services,  that  can 
be  coordinated  by  SBA.  That  package  shotild 
Include: 

Loan  guarantees  for  both  long  term  and 
revolving  short  term  debt.  The  loan  limit  of 
the  current  program  has  been  eroded  by  In- 
flation. It  should  be  Increased  to  $500K,  as 
proposed  in  S.333,  Within  the  loan  guarantee 
program,  SBA  should  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
periment with  variable  guarantees,  ranging 
from  50-100%.  While  we  recognize  the  pit- 
falls of  100%  guarantees,  we  also  observe  the 
critical  need  to  Inject  capital  into  the  areas 
of  our  economy  toward  social  goals.  The 
guarantee  of  loans,  with  Increased  reliance 
upon  the  banking  community  for  administra- 
tion should  be  the  major  focus  of  SBA  dol- 
lar programs. 

Lease  guarantees  becomes  increasingly 
more  important  to  small  business,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  real  estate  development  changes. 
To  aid.  In  providing  liquidity  to  small  busi- 
ness, this  program  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude leasehold  Improvements. 

Bond  guarantees  remain  essential  to  small 
contractors  and  service  c<Mnpanles.  The  au- 
thorization for  bond  guarantees  should  be 
broadly  expanded  to  encompass  transporta- 
tion carriers,  eqtilpment  suppliers  and  any 
small  business  facing  obstacles  In  bonding 
Its  performance. 

Advance  pajrment  guarantees.  Government 
contractors  facing  questions  of  capacity  and 
credit  are  eligible  under  the  Certificate  of 
Competency  Program.  Often  where  credit 
Is  questioned,  the  SBA  Is  able  to  effect  a  loan 
guarantee,  thereby  solving  the  problem.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Increased  borrowing  costs 
were  never  considered  by  the  small  business- 
man In  preparing  his  bid.  ASPR  and  FPR 
recognize  this  by  providing  for  advance  pay- 


ments, however,  contracting  officers  are  re- 
luctant to  use  it.  We  propose  that  the  SBA 
be  empowederd  to  request  advance  payments, 
on  behalf  of  a  COC  firm,  and  guarantee 
them.  This  effectively  ties  together  two  sec- 
tions of  procurement  law,  helping  the  small 
businessman  and  putting  teeth  In  SBA  pro- 
grams. 

Small  business  prime  borrowing  rate  can- 
not fiuctuate  as  rapidly  as  the  big  business 
prime,  without  adversely  affecting  firms. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  on 
Interest  and  Dividends,  when  they  created 
a  two-tier  prime.  With  the  phase-cut  of 
economic  controls,  small  ibuslness  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  protection  against  roller- 
coaster  changes  in  Interest  rates.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  existence  of  a  small  business 
prime  rate,  with  a  ceiling  of  8%  be  enacted 
through  the  SmaU  Business  Act. 

A  small  business  loan  Index  Is  a  step  to- 
ward informing  the  businessman  of  the  avall- 
abUity  of  loan  guarantees.  We  propose  that 
the  SBA  publish,  in  national  business  pub- 
lications, an  index  of  loan  guarantee  activity 
during  the  preceding  week.  An  illustration 
of  that  report  Is  shown  below: 
SBA  Region  I 

Loan  guarantees.  $2,600,000. 

Fiscal    year   funds   available,    $62,000,000. 

Rate,  8V&-9%. 

SBA  Region  n 

Zero. 

As  part  of  "getting  the  message  out"  It  is 
simple  and  yet  effective. 

Disaster  loan  program — a  distraction.  The 
disaster  loan  program  currently  under  the 
auspices  of  SBA  should  be  placed  either  In 
HUD  or  FHA.  Too  much  valuable  SBA  staff 
time  and  money  is  being  removed  from  re- 
gional field  offices  to  take  care  of  the  disaster 
loan  program.  For  Instance  in  Cleveland,  only 
two  of  38  staff  people  remained  In  the  dis- 
trict office  between  the  months  of  June 
through  August,  because  the  rest  were 
transferred  to  Toledo  for  temporary  assist- 
ance in  disaster  matters.  This  creates  large 
voids  in  loan  officer,  management  assistance 
and  other  SBA  programs.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  all  disaster  funds — with 
the  exception  of  small  business  disaster 
funds — under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  fed- 
eral agencies.  In  that  remaining  area,  we  ap- 
plaud the  recognition  of  federal  closing  im- 
pacts on  small  business,  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  passed  last  year  and  Introduced 
by  Senator  Pell.  The  Impact  of  the  federal 
government,  as  a  buyer,  on  Individual  small 
businesses  Is  significant.  This  amendment  al- 
leviates some  of  the  traumatic  effect  of  base 
closings  and  buys  time  for  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit  and  Yankee  ingenuity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  observe  efforts  to 
provide  disaster  loans  in  businesses  affected 
by  naturally  occurring  events.  The  absence 
of  sunshine  or  snow.  In  the  resort  industries 
is  a  factor  in  setting  rate  and  achieving 
desired  profit  margins.  These  businesses 
should  not  be  considered  disaster  loan  can- 
didates if  precipitation  deviates  from  norms 
m  a  given  year — lest  we  head  for  economy, 
based  upon  a  "guaranteed  annual  profit." 

Surplus  and  Government  owned  equip- 
ment represents  a  slgnlflcsmt  and  usually 
Inaccessible  resource  to  small  business.  We 
propose  that  the  SBA  establish  a  program  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  government  sur- 
plus equipment  to  small  business.  This 
must  take  the  form  of  1)  informing  small 
business  of  its  availability,  2)  ensuring  small 
lot  sizes  (through  breakouts  or  set-asldes) 
and  3)  providing,  where  necessary,  bid  guar- 
antees. 

A  wetath  of  production  and  R&D  equip- 
ments, owned  by  the  government  are  ir.  the 
hands  of  big  business — effectively  In  perpe- 
tuity. We  propose  that  the  SBA  undertake  a 
study  of  this  area,  to  identify  the  utility  of 
these  equipments  to  small  business. 
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As  In  the  area  of  financial 
void  exists  here.  The  survey  of 
ships  has  shown  that  successful 
nessmen  do  not  know  what  SBJ . 
Assistance  Programs  are  and 
them.  Clearly,  the  "selling  Jot 
the  Congress  as  early  as  1954 

Section  8(b)  (1)  of  the  Small 
Simplification   and   Reform 
power  the  SBA  Administrator : 
technical  and  managerial  aids 
ness  concerns  by  advising  and 
matters  In  connection  with 
curement  and  property  disposal 
cies,  principles  of  good  mai 
Ing.    but    not    limited    to.    cos 
methods  of  financing,  business 
cldent  control,  wage  incentive^ 
ods   of  engineering    ...    by 
clearinghouse    for    informatlot 
the  managing,   financing,   and 
small  bvislness  enterprises,  by 
such  information,  and  by  such 
ties  as  are  deemM  approprlati 
ministration." 

The  rationale  for  these 
desperate  need  of  small  bxxsin^ss 
source  of  assistance  In  the  co: 
government  regulation.   In  the 
come  tax  preparation,  the 
Service  provides  assistance  to 
in  the  interpretation  of 
ing  out  forms.  A  parallel  serv 
small   business  contractors  wlt(b 
regulations  would  be  of  immi 
SBI funding 

To  strengthen  the  management 
program,  more  funds  should  b« 
expand  SBA's  new  Small 
Program  which  utilizes  colleges 
professors  in  general  management 
areas  and  working  teams  of 
fessors    solving    small     busine^ 
Funds  or  grants  should  be 
SBA  to  trade  and  professional 
set  up  to  deal  with  managemeni 
small  business.  SBI  Is  a  new 
SBA  management  assistance 
be  a  great  help  to  small  busl 

Combine  SCORE  ajid 
In  order  for  both  agencies  to 
amount  of  case  review  work, 
and  ACE  should  be  combined 
gram.  Both  programs  should  be 
the  current  "Action"  program 
can  be  directed  by  the  SBA 
should  all  out-of-p>ocket 
organizations  be  reimbursed 
ognltlon    program    should    be 
highlight  their  activities.  SCOR^ 
should  be  categorized  into  the 
which  they  were  trained,  so 
nefisman  has  a  specific  problen^. 
sent   to  someone   with   specific 
that  area. 

MINORTTT    ENTERPRISl; 

The  response  to  federal 
ing    minority    enterprise    _. 
been   less  than  satisfactory, 
extant  in  our  society,  when  thise 
began  some  six  years  ago,  are  11  :tle 
We  feel  that  this  is  significant!] 
on  statistical  "bean  counting"  < 
in  the  Washington  bureaucracy, 
of  responsibilities  through  m 

We  believe  that  it  is  the 
this  nation  to  provide  equal 
portunlty  to  participate  In  the 
our  country.  Where  these  avenues 
blocked  for  decades,  we  must 
the  door,  to  correct  past  inequities 

The   fact   is   Black    and 
people  comprise  17%  of  the  U. 
Yet,    these    minorities   have 
4%    of  the  nation's  business 
less    than    7/10th'8    of    1%    of 
gross  business  receipts.  There 
approximately  250,000  small  mlfaority 
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nesses  in  existence  yet  they  own  less  than 
3/lOth's  of  1%  of  the  country's  gross  busi- 
ness assets. 

The  trend  in  assisting  minority  business 
ownerships  has  been  in  establishing  retail- 
ing, distributing,  franchising  and  service  In- 
dvistries.  In  1971.  727c  of  the  SBA  minority 
loans  were  for  these  types  of  firms.  It  would 
seem  more  desirable,  from  a  long  range  point 
of  view  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  estab- 
lishing more  stable  types  of  firms  such  as 
those  in  manufacturing  that  would  present 
a  more  solid  promise  of  success  in  terms  of 
growth  and  employment. 

Minority  enterprise  development  contains 
the  same  needs  as  any  business — entrepre- 
neurial people,  a  market,  a  product  and  capi- 
tal. Opening  the  door  and  insuring  success- 
ful results  is  far  more  dependent  upon  people 
than  simple  bean  counting. 

Developing  skills  and  assisting  people  on 
a  continuing  basis  is  not  effectively  done 
from  within  the  federal  agency.  The  recent 
practice  of  competitively  contracting,  from 
each  SBA  region,  for  limited  management 
assistance  services,  Is  fragmented  and  dis- 
continuous. We  propose  that  a  pilot  program 
be  conducted,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Small 
Business  Research  Institute,  establishing  a 
business  development  program  in  one  SBA 
region.  This  consulting  capability  should  be 
funded  at  $1  million  in  the  first  year.  All 
cases  assigned  to  it  shall  be  evaluated  by 
Its  director  to  determine  needed  consulting 
resources,  and  recommended  back  to  the  SBA 
regional  director.  If  approved  by  him,  the 
case  should  be  undertaken.  If  disagreement 
exists,  the  issue  should  then  be  resolved  by 
the  Advisory  Council. 

This  approach  puts  the  needed  level  of 
resources  to  work  and  reduces  token  man- 
agement assistance  which  is  futile.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  one  must,  in  developing 
viable  techniques  for  minority  enterprise, 
learn  to  walk  before  running. 

The  implementation  of  minority  programs 
within  the  SBA  has  often  been  Interpreted 
by  the  non-minority  commimity  to  be  at 
their  expense.  When  the  SBA  first  geared  up 
to  provide  minority  assistance  programs 
personnel  were  transferred  from  existing 
procurement  and  management  assistance 
specialties  to  work  exclusively  in  minority 
programs,  thus  depleting  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  agency.  In  other  cases  when  the 
8(a)  program  was  Implemented,  many  non- 
minority  firms  felt  that  contracts  were  being 
taken  from  non-minority  firms  and  insti- 
tuted for  mlnorlty-ovimed  businesses.  We  be- 
lieve, at  this  point,  that  many  of  those  prob- 
lems have  been  solved. 

SUMMABT 

Twenty  years  from  now  gross  national 
product  will  have  doubled — at  least — if  we 
can  still  extrapolate  from  the  recent  past. 
We  know  some  other  things  about  the  fu- 
ture: the  size  of  the  labor  force,  based  on 
the  number  of  today's  babies;  the  expected 
rise  in  personal  income  through  annual  hikes 
In  productivity;  the  costs  to  the  firm  and 
indirectly  to  the  purchasing  public  of  con- 
sumerism and  ecological  concern.  We  also 
know  that  the  large  corporation  will  be  still 
larger,  except  where  anti-trust  laws  break  up 
a  small  number  of  firms  or  where  an  Indus- 
try defines  its  role  too  narrowly  and  misses 
the  signals  of  change. 

But  we  do  not  know  what  American  small 
business  will  be  like  in  twenty  years.  It  has 
none  of  the  protections  that  accrue  to  size 
or  to  widespread  managerial  talent.  And,  we 
submit,  whatever  America's  wealth  in  an- 
other twenty  years.  It  will  be  a  poorer  Amer- 
ica if  the  small  business  community  has  not 
enlarged  Its  role  In  and  usefulness  to  this 
society. 

It  is  because  small  business,  somewhat  like 
the  consumer,  is  in  totality  a  clear  entity. 
In  fact,  a  major  Institution  In  America,  but 
in  its  single  units  not  a  potent  or  organized 
force,  that  we  submit  the  above  modest  pro- 


posals as  a  means  by  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  use  Its  authority  to  protect  and 
even  to  encourage  this  very  American  and 
very  deserving  part  of  the  U.S.  economic 
fabric. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COACH  FINZEL  OP 
FROSTBURG,  MD. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  coach 
of  the  local  high  school  of  my  hometown 
Prostburg,  Md.,  recently  announced  that 
he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year. 

Coach  Edward  "Ebble"  Finzel  will  cul- 
minate a  most  successful  teaching  and 
coaching  career  and  his  departure  will 
end  an  athletic  era  at  Beall  High  School. 
During  his  39-year  career,  he  coached 
baseball,  soccer,  basketball,  track,  and 
tennis  and  served  as  physical  education 
director  of  the  high  school.  He  has  been 
a  most  successful  coach.  For  example, 
his  tennis  teams  compiled  an  overaU  rec- 
ord of  62  wins  and  1  loss.  This  included 
a  winning  streak  of  55  consecutive  games. 
Coach  Finzel,  however,  will  not  and 
would  not  want  to  be  remembered  solely 
for  his  many  victories  on  the  various 
athletic  f.elds.  For  Coach  Finzel  regarded 
the  molding  of  character  as  important 
as  the  building  of  winning  teams.  In  his 
teaching  and  by  personal  example,  he 
instilled  in  his  students  and  athletes 
qualities — commitment  to  excellence, 
sportsmanship,  integrity — which  tran- 
scended their  brief  athletic  careers  and 
served  them  well  in  subsequent  careers 
in  life. 

One  of  the  great  philosophers  of  our 
time,  Linus  from  the  comic  strip  Pea- 
nuts, said  "There  is  no  heavier  burden 
than  having  a  great  potential."  This 
points  out  the  responsibility  that  we 
have  to  our  young  people.  Coach  Finzel 
recognizes  our  special  responsibility  to 
our  youth  and  has  challenged  them  to 
reach  their  potential. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  dedica- 
tion of  individuals  like  Mr.  Finzel  and 
others  across  the  country  that  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  that  this  Nation 
will  overcome  its  present  difficulties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Cumberland  News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Beall  Athletic  Era  Comes  To  Close;  Vet- 
eran Coach  Served  39  Years  at  PROsTBtrac 
(By  Dale  Flanagan) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1974  school  year, 
Beall  High  School  wUl  be  losing  one  of  Its 
most  loyal  Mountaineers. 

Edward  "Ebble"  Finzel  has  announced  his 
retirement,  and  his  departure  from  the 
Frostburg  based  school  will  climax  a  39  year 
career  of  athletic  Involvement  at  Beall. 

Finzel  publicly  announced  his  retirement 
decision  at  the  Beall  High  Athletic  booster 
Awards  Dinner  held  Thursday  night  at 
Frostburg  State  College's  Lane  Center. 

The  long  term  coach  Informed  the  Beall 
High  student  body  about  his  decision  at  the 
school's  award  assembly  held  yesterday. 

Finzel  had  been  Beall's  athletic  director  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  before  that  he  had 
served  as  a  coach  for  the  Mountaineers  in 
basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  soccer  and  track. 

A  life-long  bachelor,  Finzel  himself  was  a 
graduate  of  Beall  and  was  born  and  raised 
In  Prostburg.  He  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
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grce  from  Penn  State,  acquired  a  masters 
from  Columbia  and  later  did  other  graduate 
work  at  UCLA  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

SOCCER    ALL-AMERICAN 

A  participant  In  soccer,  basketball  and 
track  during  high  school,  the  Mountaineer 
mentor  concentrated  exclusively  on  soccer 
in  college  and  won  AU-American  honors. 

At  Penn  State,  Finzel  was  a  member  of 
the  Nittany  Lions'  national  chtunpionshlp 
squad,  which  In  1934  became  the  first  Amer- 
ican collegiate  soccer  team  to  engage  Euro- 
pean squads.  The  International  competi- 
tion was  played  in  Scotland.  As  Beall's  ath- 
letic director,  Finzel  saw  the  wide  sports 
variety  of  the  school  as  a  major  success  of 
the  Mountaineer's  physical  education  pro- 
gram. 

"Beall  has  the  most  varied  athletic  pro- 
gram In  Allegany  County  and  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  In  the  state."  he  said. 

"Current  educational  systems  are  vary- 
ing their  academic  programs.  Now  there  are 
vocational,  college  oriented  and  commercial 
programs.  Athletics  and  physical  education 
also  has  to  have  that  type  of  variety  ...  to 
meet  the  Individual  needs  of  the  kids. 

"Every  child  Is  entitled  to  a  chance  to 
play." 

COACHING    RECORD 

Athletic  teems  under  Plnzel's  direction 
compiled  approximately  750  victories.  But 
the  most  Impressive  win  skein  came  In  tennis. 

His  tennis  squads  compiled  an  over  all 
record  of  62-1.  with  the  success  string  In- 
cluding a  chain  of  55  consecutive  wins.  Finzel 
coached  tennis  squads  won  three  district 
championships  and  six  WMI  titles. 

His  soccer  teams  collected  two  state  titles 
and  nine  district  marks,  while  his  baseball 
students  collected  six  WMI  crowns. 

In  basketball,  Finzel  led  the  Mountaineer 
cagers  to  two  Potomac  Valley  (PVC)  crowns, 
three  district  titles  and  In  1949  one  state 
cage  championship. 

Under  Finzel  the  Beall  court  teams  went 
to  the  state  basketball  finals  twice  with  the 
1966  team  being  the  last  squad  to  make  the 
trip. 

MEMORABLE    EXPERIENCE 

The  Beall  athletic  director  also  attributed 
to  basketball  his  most  memorable  coaching 
experience. 

In  1961  the  Beall  cagers  had  captured  the 
District  I  basketball  crown,  and  the  title 
came  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  neutral 
court  ruling  for  post  season  tournaments. 

Beall  traveled  to  play  undefeated  Hagers- 
town  on  Hagerstown's  home  court  and  were 
taking  m  the  town  the  night  before  the 
game. 

"We  were  set  upon  by  hoodltims,"  declared 
Plnzel.  "My  best  player's  hand  was  cut,  and 
It  took  several  stitches. 

"But  the  next  night  we  defeated  Hagers- 
town  anyway  and  went  on  to  the  state 
tournament  at  College  Park." 

PERSONAL    MODELS 

Plnzel  selected  the  late  Bill  Jeffrey  (for- 
mer varsity  soccer  coach  at  Penn  State)  as 
the  man  who  exerted  a  great  Influence  on 
his  life. 

He  named  Penn  State's  Hugo  Bezdek  as  the 
motivating  force  which  drew  him  to  State 
College,  Pa.  and  the  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation field. 

Bezek  gained  notoriety  as  the  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  and  as  a  grid  mentor 
competing  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Naming  ciirrent  sports  personalities  as 
worthwhile  heroes.  Finzel  selected  John 
Wooden  (the  basketball  magician  of  UCLA) 
and  Penn  State  grid  coach  Joe  Paterno  as 
two  top  picks. 

Plnzel  began  at  Beall  High  in  1935  at  the 
time  when  the  Depression  was  gripping  the 
country. 


"Frostbtirg  had  always  been  my  home  .  .  . 
and  Jobs  were  hard  to  find  anywhere,"  Finzel 
stated.  "When  the  Job  opened  at  Beall  I 
Jumped  at  the  chance. 

"I  had  tried  to  find  work  anywhere  .  .  . 
Including  an  Indian  reservation  In  Arizona." 

CURRENT    OUTLOOK 

Referring  to  the  high  school  athletic  oat- 
look  today,  the  former  Beall  coach  noted  the 
wide  range  of  recreation  today  as  limiting 
sports  Involvement. 

"There  are  so  many  more  things  for  kids 
to  do  today  than  there  were  years  ago,"  he 
remarked. 

"High  school  sports  aren't  the  only  outlet 
anymore.  Perhaps  that  has  led  to  somewhat 
of  a  decrease  In  dedication  to  athletics  .  .  . 
in  the  overall  view." 

Finzel  lives  in  Frostburg  with  his  sister 
Ms.  Grace  Blttner,  who  is  also  a  retired 
teacher. 

Perhaps  now  there  will  be  time  to  rest 
and  reflect  in  that  home.  As  sports  accom- 
plishments and  Intense  Involvement  with 
athletics  comes  to  a  close  for  a  long  time 
Mountaineer. 


SEA  GRANT  PROGRAMS  ARE   COST 
EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on  its 
editorial  page,  the  Washington  Star- 
News  recently  reported  on  U.S.  Navy 
tests  of  a  new  removal  system  which 
blasts  barnacles  from  the  hulls  of  de- 
stroyers while  at  anchor,  resulting  in 
savings  of  time  and  dollars.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  the  editorial,  because  it 
calls  to  mind  that  in  late  1971,  Brad 
Meyers,  of  Controlled  Dynamics  Corp.,  a 
small  Seattle.  Wash.,  company,  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  removing  barnacles  by  af- 
fixing a  small  explosive  mesh  along  the 
hull  of  a  ship  to  blast  marine  growth 
from  the  sides.  Todd  Shipyards,  im- 
pressed with  Brad  Meyers'  innovative 
idea,  awarded  him  a  contract  to  clean 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  S.S.  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  In  initial  experiments, 
there  was  minimal  glass  breakage  aboard 
the  ship,  causing  the  insurance  compa- 
nies to  become  concerned.  Brad  Meyers 
knew  he  had  to  have  additional  research 
performed.  He  appealed  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  engineers  from  the  University 
of  Washington  sea-grant  program,  at  a 
minimum  investment,  additional  re- 
search was  conducted.  With  the  aid  of 
specially  designed  instruments,  the  shock 
level  range  for  efficient  cleaning  of  a  hull 
was  determined.  By  keeping  the  explosive 
blasts  within  this  range,  cleaning  could 
be  accomplished  without  any  resultant 
damage  to  the  ship  structure.  A  naval  tug 
was  successfully  cleaned  using  this 
method. 

Still  a  later  revision  was  made  which 
is  known  as  the  sequential  sea  mesh  sys- 
tem. A  controlled  amount  of  energy  is 
released  around  the  ship,  giving  rise  to 
a  pressure  wave  which  strikes  the  marine 
growth.  The  hull  is  swept  clear  leaving 
the  paint  system  underneath  undam- 
aged. The  sequential  system  initially  uti- 
lizes a  small  blast  to  scare  away  marine 
life.  The  successive  charges  keep  fish 
from  the  area  until  the  project  is  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  editorial 
is  a  tribute  to  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  cost-efifective  program  and 


in  that  spirit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Those  Blasted  Barnacles 

Probably  nothing  has  so  impeded  man's 
return  to  the  sea  as  the  lowly  barnacle,  that 
confou:^.ded  little  crustacean  which,  along 
with  thousands  cf  Its  fellows,  sticks  to  the 
bottom  of  a  boat  with  all  the  stubborn 
tenacity  of  chewing  gum  to  a  shoe.  Described 
as  "one  of  the  major  groups  of  fouling  organ- 
Isms  on  hulls  of  ships  in  the  open  sea." 
barnacles  occupy  more  space  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brltannlca  than  Lucrezla  Borgia, 
boll  weevils,  beer,  bamboo  or  the  Beatitudes. 

That  shows  how  tough  they  are. 

Well,  the  Navy  finally  thinks  it  has  found 
a  cheap  way  to  ditch  these  little  hitchhikers 
which  can  slow  a  destroyer's  forward  speed 
by  as  much  as  three  or  four  knots: 

Bomb  them. 

It's  done  with  nets  equipped  with  small 
explosives  and  hung  along  the  hulls,  and 
If  it  works — tests  on  two  destroyeis  this 
past  winter  ran  into  several  problems — It 
should  knock  off  the  barnacles  without  peel- 
ing the  paint.  To  clean  a  destroyer  the  old 
way  meant  putting  her  in  drydock,  sand- 
blasting the  hull  and  then  painting  her 
again — at  a  cost  of  95,000  clams.  The  new 
system,  once  it's  working,  should  cost  less 
than  $5,000  and  take  only  a  day. 

We  ought  to  greet  this  development  with 
20-gun  salutes,  but  we  can't  help  feeling  a 
little  sad.  It  tips  the  balance  of  power  in 
what  had  been  an  old  and  close  relation- 
ship— a  constant  reminder  to  man  that  he 
couldn't  expect  to  go  off  gallivanting  without 
the  small  attachments  that  life  Invariably 
sends  along. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  70.000  POLIIICAL 
PRISONERS  HELD  BY  THE  COM- 
MUNISTS  IN   SOUTH   VIETNAM? 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  my 
legislative  assistant,  Mr.  Terry  Emerson, 
has  just  returned  from  a  1-week  study 
tour  throughout  South  Vietnam.  One  of 
the  many  issues  he  investigated  was  the 
accusation  of  political  prisoners  allegedly 
being  held  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Far  from  finding  any  verification  of 
this  charge,  Mr.  Emerson  discovered  ir- 
refutable evidence  that  the  charges  of 
upwards  of  200,000  "political  prisoners" 
being  detained  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  the  preposterous  inventions  of  inten- 
tional propagandists  or  the  emotional  ex- 
aggerations of  confirmed  ideologists. 

The  true  untold  story  about  political 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  is  hidden  on 
the  Communist  side.  Of  some  70.582 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  abducted  by 
the  Communists,  only  637  have  been  re- 
leased. Where  are  the  others?  What  in- 
ternational inspections  are  being  made 
of  the  conditions  in  which  these  captured 
civilians  are  living,  if  they  are  still  alive? 

These  are  among  the  questions  raised 
by  Mr.  Emerson  in  the  second  of  a  series 
of  reports  on  Vietnam  which  I  have  asked 
him  to  write  for  me.  Because  Mr.  Emer- 
son's study  is  an  up-to-date  report  on  a 
much  discussed  issue,  which  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Report  Fbom   Vhtn  kM 
(By  J.  Terry  Einer»»n) 

POLITICAL     PRCSONI^ 

There  are  not  over  33,000 
of  all  types  In  the  Republic  of 
are  no  remaining  prisoner-of 
Charges  of  up  to  200,000  ' 
oners  In  South  Vietnam  are 
tlon — totally  false,  unproven 
tentional  lies. 

On  May  30.  we  visited  Co^ 
home  of  the  so-called  "tiger 
defunct  magazine  had  portray^ 
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The  U.S.  Embassy  has  canvassed  the  en- 
tire country-wide  system  of  prisons.  Jails, 
and  other  detention  facilities.  The  Red  Cross 
has  made  over  196  visits  to  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam prisoner  installations.  American  penal 
specialists  trained  In  such  things  have 
searched  throughout  the  South  Vietnamese 
detention  system  without  finding  shackles 
or  other  signs  of  cruelty. 

Two  American  Embassy  surveys  of  Jails, 
detention  centers,  and  prisons  In  South  Viet- 
nam prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  total  of  all  civilian  detainees  of  all 
types  is  about  36,000,  close  to  the  current 
South  Vietnamese  figure  of  33,000. 

Antl -Government  activist  Father  Chan 
Tin  charges  there  were  202,000  "political" 
prisoners  allegedly  held  by  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  His  statistic  has  been  Inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  as  gospel. 

This  figure,  however,  exceeds  by  over  a 
hundred  fifty  thousand  the  total  capacity 
of  all  prisons  and  detention  units  In  the  en- 
tire Republic  of  Vietnam,  including  Informal 
, village  lock-up  stations.  Even  if  the  occu- 
pancy of  these  facilities  did  exceed  their 
capacity  in  certain  Instances,  It  is  impossible 
that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  could 
begin  to  approach  200.000,  let  alone  the  much 
higher  total  that  must  be  projected  as  being 
Imprisoned  since  Father  Chan  Tin's  figure 
did  not  Include  what  even  he  would  recog- 
nize as  offenders  sentenced  for  common 
crimes.  Significantly,  one  of  ova  group  who 
K  quested  It  was  freely  permitted  to  visit  with 
Father  Chan  Tin  and  his  recorded  conversa- 
tions ahoxild  do  much  to  dispell  the  falsity 
and  unfounded  exaggeration  of  most  of 
Father  Chan  Tin's  claims. 

Using  exhaustive  methods  of  canvassing, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Saigon  has  doc\imented 
the  total  prisoner  and  detainee  population 
being  held  In  national  prisons,  provincial 
prisons.  Interrogation  centers,  and  local  lock- 
up stations  as  a  maximum  of  36,130.  This 
statistic  Is  backed  up  by  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  American  Public  Safety  Advisors  who 
had  been  on  the  spot  and  Is  a  flgiire  that 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable. 

This  report  can  not  end  without  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  penal 
system.  For  unlike  the  persons  under  Com- 
munist rule,  the  cttlzens  governed  by  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  enjoy  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  political  rights,  including  a  true 
public  trial  and  defense. 

Once  convicted  and  sentenced,  a  prisoner 
Is  ordinarily  allowed  outside  in  the  open, 
some  seven  hours  each  day.  As  I  observed  at 
Con  Son,  prisoners  In  South  Vietnam  may 
farm,  do  crtkft  work,  or  attend  normal  educa- 
tional classes.  Inmates  are  permitted  to  write 
letters  regtilarly,  receive  gifts,  and  have  a 
weekly  visit  from  their  relatives,  except  for  at 
least  four  times  a  year  at  Con  Son  Island, 
which  is  far  from  the  mainland. 

In  contrast,  the  objective  observer  should 
ask  what  Is  the  treatment  of  Communist- 
held  prisoners — the  true  political  prisoners 
of  Vietnam.  How  many  Red  Cross  observers 
or  outside  inspectors  have  been  allowed  a 
thorough  study  Inside  Communist  Jails  and 
prisons? 

In  twenty  years,  the  Communists  have 
kidnapped  more  than  70,000  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians.  The  names,  addresses,  and  per- 
sonal data  about  these  Individuals  are  Identi- 
fied in  a  book  op>enly  available  for  Inspection. 
What  is  their  plight  today? 

What  efforts  to  relieve  the  human  suffer- 
ing of  these  documented  victims  of  political 
terror  are  being  made  by  the  same  groups 
who  parrot  unproven  fabrications  about  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam? 

How  many  of  these  captured  70.000  have 
been  massacred?  Or  are  being  held  in  real 
concentration  camps?  Or  are  being  forced 
to  slave  labor? 


The  true  story  of  political  prisoners  Is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  prison  or  detention  system 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  real  evidence  of  bru- 
tality is  burled  under  the  soil  held  by  Com- 
munist soldiers  or  bidden  from  all  impartial 
inspection  by  the  secrecy  of  the  Communist 
system. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  AD- 
MINISTRATION ACTION  ON  Am 
TRANSPORTATION  OP  HANDI- 
CAPPED PERSONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  15, 1974,  a  young  woman,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  promote  the  hiring  of  the  handicap- 
ped, was  refused  service  by  two  airlines 
because  she  is  unable  to  walk  and — ac- 
cording to  those  airlines — would  be  un- 
able to  leave  the  plane  herself  if  a  crash 
should  occur.  Ironically,  the  young  wom- 
an has  flown  on  both  the  airlines  in- 
volved and  never  had  this  trouble  until 
2  v/eeks  ago. 

I  have  received  a  letter  concerning  a 
similar  problem.  Jack  Smith,  public  in- 
formation director  at  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  was  refused  passage 
on  a  flight  from  Boston  to  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  paraplegic  and 
travels  a  lot  because  of  his  job.  Although 
he  had  a  confirmed  reservation  on  the 
flight,  he  was  told  that  his  inability  to 
walk  would  be  "inimical  to  Mr.  Smith's 
personal  safety  and  to  that  of  his  fellow 
passengers,  should  an  emergency  arise." 
I  contacted  Alexander  P.  Butterfleld, 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  he  replied  that  such 
incidents  should  not  be  condoned. 

These  incidents  and  others  like  them 
spotlight  the  completely  unregulated  sit- 
uation which  exists  regarding  transpor- 
tation for  handicapped  citizens  on  air- 
lines. Stephen  Green  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  has  written  an  excellent  series 
of  articles  on  this  Incident  and  the  prob- 
lems behind  it,  has  quoted  an  FAA 
spokesman  as  saying: 

Each  airline  has  its  own  rules,  which  often 
differ  from  carrier  to  carrier  and  often  differ 
in  different  cities  for  the  same  carrier. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  situation  has 
been  permitted  to  continue.  In  1971,  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  submit- 
ted to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  tm 
excellent  statement  on  the  right  of  the 
handicapped  traveler  to  air  transporta- 
tion: the  guidelines  and  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  statement  were 
both  sensible  and  appropriate.  The  CAB, 
however,  took  the  position  that  it  did  not 
have  the  expertise  to  proceed  on  this  is- 
sue and  deferred  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Approximately  1  year  ago.  soon  after 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  became  aware 
that  certain  airlines  were  becoming  more 
restrictive  in  their  attitudes  and  policies 
toward  transporting  physically  disabled 
persons. 

In  a  statement  In  the  Senate  last  June, 
I  annoimced  that  I  had  contacted  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America  to 
check  on  specific  Incidents  of  discrimina- 
tion and  wrote  the  CAB  to  urge  immedi- 
ate action.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  FAA  had  just  issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  that 
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later  it  scheduled  several  hearings 
around  the  Nation  on  this  matter. 
Although  I  was  unable  to  personally 
attend  the  hearing  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  18  because  of  my  com- 
mitment as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly In  Ankara,  Turkey,  I  submitted  a 
statement.  It  was  certainly  my  hope  and 
expectation  then  that  regulations  would 
be  promulgated  soon  after  the  hearings 
were  concluded. 

Over  7  months  have  passed  since  that 
time.  I  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
FAA  during  those  months  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  the  regula- 
tions. My  impression  has  been  that  the 
regxilations  had,  in  fact,  been  drafted  for 
some  time  but  were  t>eing  held  up  by 
bureaucratic  redtape.  The  situation 
changed  only  approximately  1  month 
ago.  and  I  am  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed regulations  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  in  June 
and  will  take  effect  within  1  or  2  months. 
Now,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the 
wrongful,  embarrassing  incident  re- 
ported recently — or  to  prevent  others 
which  have  happened.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  FAA  can  act  now  to 
promulgate  adequate  regulations  and 
establish  a  national  policy  to  insure  the 
right  of  the  handicapped  citizen  to  air 
travel.  A  clear  set  of  guidelines — which 
carmot  possibly  be  misinterpreted — is 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  I  con- 
ferred personally  with  FAA  Associate 
Administrator  William  Fleener  on  this 
vital  issue. 

Administrator  Fleener  is  intensely 
aware  of  the  need  for  FAA  to  promul- 
gate regulations  on  standards  for  air 
travel  by  handicapped  persons.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  should  be  published  by  Fri- 
day, June  14. 1  am  gratified  that  FAA  has 
established  what  appears  to  be  a  firm 
"*arget  date."  and  I  strongly  xurge  that 
mis  schedule  be  met. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  articles  by  Stephen 
Green  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Post  editorial  of  June  1  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  22,  1974) 
Two  AntLiNES  Dent  Seat  to  Paraplegic 

(By  Stephen  Green) 
Patricia  Thoben,  a  paraplegic  since  birth, 
has  flown  from  Washington  to  dozens  of 
cities  around  the  nation  to  promote  the  hir- 
ing of  the  handicapped  for  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

So  last  week  she  had  no  reason  to  expect 
difficulty  in  getting  a  flight  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  was  to  give  a  speech. 

But,  Miss  Thoben  recalled  yesterday,  both 
Allegheny  and  Eastern  Airlines  refused  on 
May  15  to  let  her  board  their  planes,  con- 
tending she  would  be  unable  to  leave  the 
plane  herself  If  a  crash  should  occur. 

"I  was  hurt,  angry  and  humiliated,"  said 
Miss  Thoben.  "I  found  this  unbelievable.  Its 
a  denial  of  my  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Protests  to  the  airlines  by  Miss  Thoben,  a 
federal  employee  for  13  years,  got  nowhere 
so  she  called  the  office  of  her  congressman. 
Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhlU   (R-Va.). 


BroyhlU  wrote  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator Alexander  P.  Butterfleld,  caUlng  the 
situation  "a  gross  Inequity." 

"In  this  day  and  age  when  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  encourage  the  integration  of 
the  handicapped  into  the  norm  of  society.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  regu- 
lation exists.  If  it  does  Indeed,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  It  promptly  stricken 
from  the  books.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
help  me  respond  to  Ms.  Thoben.  I  am,  quite 
frankly,  embarrassed."  BroyhlU  wrote. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration said  the  agency  is  considering 
adopting  regvUatlons  for  transportation  of 
the  handicapped.  Now,  he  said,  each  airline 
has  its  own  rules,  which  "often  differ  from 
carrier  to  carrier  and  often  differ  in  different 
cities  for  the  same  carrier." 

Prances  Sisk,  a  public  relations  assistant 
for  Eastern,  first  said  that  It  was  up  to  the 
captain  of  each  plane  whether  someone  in  a 
wheelchair,  such  as  Miss  Thoben  uses.  Is  al- 
lowed to  board.  Later,  Miss  Sisk  said  that 
Eastern  permits  persons  in  wheelchairs  to 
board  planes  only  if  accompanied  by  some- 
one else  Or  If  In  possession  of  a  physician's 
note  say  they  can  care  for  themselves. 

Jack  King,  an  Allegheny  spokesman,  said 
the  plane  for  which  Miss  Thoben  had  a 
reservation  had  only  one  passenger  attend- 
ant who  could  not  devote  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  her. 

Later,  however.  King  said  the  airline  has 
no  rule  forbidding  the  carrying  of  a  handi- 
capped passenger.  "Somebody  goofed,"  he 
said. 

"I've  flown  Eastern  and  Allegheny  before 
without  any  problem,"  said  Miss  Thoben,  a 
GS  13  who  earns  more  than  $20,000  a  year  in 
her  Job  of  encouraging  the  hiring  of  the 
handicapped. 

She  said  her  arms  are  normal,  although 
she  has  never  had  the  use  of  her  legs  while 
she  uses  a  wheel  chair,  she  said,  "I  drive  a 
car  and  do  my  own  housework." 

As  for  the  argument  that  she  could  not 
remove  herself  In  case  of  a  crash,  she  said, 
"I'm  capable  of  crawling  if  in  danger." 

After  being  refused  permission  to  board 
the  AUegheny  flight  at  National  Airport,  she 
said  she  went  to  the  Eastern  counter  and 
purchased  a  ticket  for  a  flight  that  was  to 
leave   from   Dulles   International   Airport. 

At  Dullej,  she  checked  her  luggage  and 
headecU^dWard  the  boarding  gate  "wHen  I 
was  paged  and  told  I  couldn't  fly,"  she  said. 

Miss  Sisk  acknowledged  that  Eastern  sold 
Miss  Thoben  a  ticket.  However,  Miss  Sisk 
said  the  ticket  agent  wrote  on  the  ticket  that 
Miss  Thoben  might  not  get  permission  to 
board  the  plane. 

"It  was  a  very  arbitrary  decision.  It  never 
happened  to  me  before.  I've  been  flying  for 
23  years,"  said  Miss  Thoben. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23.  1974] 

FAA  Drafts  Rttle  To  Aid  Handicapped 
(By  Stephen  Green) 

The  staff  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration has  drafted  regulations  that  would 
require  airlines  to  transport  handicapped 
persons,  Including  paraplegics. 

The  draft  regulations  now  are  under  study 
by  FAA  lawyers.  The  Washington  Post 
learned  yesterday. 

Airlines  have  been  refusing  to  let  some 
handicapped  persons  board  planes,  even  af- 
ter they  have  purchased  tickets,  according 
to  staff  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped. 

In  an  incident  last  week,  a  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  employee  who  has  flown 
around  the  country  to  promote  the  hiring 
of  the  handicapped  was  denied  permission 
to  board  flights  at  National  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airports  by  Eastern  and  Alle- 
gheny Airlines.  Patricia  Thoben,  a  paraplegic 
who  must  use   a  wheelchair,   was  told  she 


would  be  unable  to  leave  the  plane  by  her- 
self if  a  crash  should  occur. 

An  FAA  spokesman  said  Tuesday  that  each 
airline  has  its  own  rules  governing  transpor- 
tation of  the  handicapped  and  said  the  rules 
are  often  applied  differently  in  different 
elites. 

Yesterday,  the  FAA  sp>okesman  confirmed 
that  the  agency  staff  has  drafted  rules  that 
would  force  the  airlines  to  fly  the  handi- 
capped. He  said  the  rules  could  be  formally 
proposed  in  the  Federal  Register  In  late  June 
and  take  effect  60  days  later. 

Miss  Thoben  yesterday  said  an  Allegheny 
Airlines  official  had  called  and  apologized  to 
her.  But,  she  said,  "as  far  as  I'm  concerned 
that  doesn't  mean  much  until  something 
is  really  done  about  this."  Miss  Thoben  had 
said  she  was  "humiliated"  by  the  incident. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.) ,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
handicapped,  has  complained  to  the  FAA 
on  behalf  of  another  handicapped  person 
who  can't  walk.  Jack  Smith,  public  informa- 
tion director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Smith,  who  uses  a  wheelchair,  was  refused 
transportation  on  a  Trans  World  Airline 
flight  from  Boston  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Oct.  25. 

Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Randolph,  said  a  TWA 
representative  told  him:  "The  crew  will  not 
accept  you.  If  the  plane  bums  there  Is  no 
way  they  could  help  you  first.  They  don't 
want  to  have  to  explain  your  charred  body." 

"That's  a  cop-out,"  said  Smith.  "It  puts  me 
In  the  role  of  a  third-class  citizen.  It's  one 
of  the  most  prejudiced  and  discriminating 
things  I've  ever  experienced,"  added  Smith, 
who  had  a  confirmed  reservation  for  the 
flight. 

TWA.  in  a  statement,  called  the  incident 
"regrettable"  but  said  "flnal  Judgment  must 
be  left  to  one  Individual,  the  captain,  who 
is  in  full  unequivocal  command  of  the  air- 
craft." 

In  October,  1971,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Bo€U-d  decided  to  consider  adopting  regula- 
tions covering  the  transportation  of  the 
handicapped.  But  the  board  later  decided 
that  It  was  a  safety  matter  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  FAA. 

On  May  30,  of  last  year.  FAA  Issued  ad- 
vance notice  of  its  Intent  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject.  Six  hearings  were  held  In 
September  and  October. 

Last  month,  Randolph  wrote  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  Alexander  P.  But- 
terfleld to  express  "my  genuine  and  deep  con- 
cern that  the  issue  of  standards  to  Insure 
safe  travel  without  undue  harassment  for 
handicapped  individuals  has  not  yet  been 
resolved." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Airline  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  pUots  and  flight 
attendants,  said  the  organization  recognizes 
that  handicapped  persons  have  a  right  to 
fly  but  added  that  safety  must  be  considered. 

The  spokesman  said  there  have  been 
"crashes  when  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
slow  down  evacuation." 

But  a  spokesman  for  the  National  Safety 
Transportation  Board  said  his  agency  had 
no  information  of  such  incidents. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  24.  1974J 

CiTT  AND   State:    Paraplegics   Aie  Rtru: 

Clarified 

(By  Stephen  Green) 

Airlines  have  used  federal  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  hijacking  of  planes  to 
stop  handicapped  persons  from  flying,  the 
Washington  Post  learned  yesterday. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  con- 
firmed the  practice,  the  latest  revelation  in 
the  controversy  over  the  rights  of  the  handi- 
capped to  xise  air  transportation. 

Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhUl  (R-Va.) — who  Tues- 
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acknowlei  Iged 


d»7  revealed  that  a  paraplegic 

flown  around  the  country  lor 
Service  Commission,  was 
two  airlines — said  the  use  of 
Ing  law  is  a  "bureaucratic  alit^ 

The  law.  passed  by  Congress 
that    transportation    may   be 
plane  to  a  passenger  "when  In 
the  air  carrier  such 
might  be  inimical  to  safety  ol 

Some   handicapped   persons 
passage  have  been  told  that 
in  the  way  of  an  orderly 
of  a  crash. 

Harry  Erman.  chief  of  the 
standards    division, 
bad   been   used   by   airlines 
handicapped  from  flying.  Therfe 
mate  on  how  often  it  bad  been 

Erman  said  that  the  captain 
has  a  right  to  detemolne  If  a 
stltutes  a  danger. 

Patricia  Thoben,  the  Civil 
slon  employee  denied 
by  Allegheny  and  Eastern 
she  would  be  unable  to  leave 
herself  if  a  crash  should  occur 

The  FAA  staff  has  drafted 
would  force  the  airlines  to  fly 
persons,  including  paraplegics, 
regulations  are  still  under  final 
said  yesterday. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  (D 
man  of  the  Senate 
Handicapped,  said  yesterday 
concerned"  over  the  "recent 
said  he  has  been  pressing  the 
of  last  year  to  come  up  with 
Ing  the  handicapped  the  right 
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Ant  Travtl  bt  thx  Hand:  cappkd 


likes  to  keep 
household  to 
th    the   CivU 


Patricia  Thoben  of  Arlington 
on  the  move.  She  has  a  car,  a 
run  and  a  career  position  w 
Service  Commission  that  enti  lis  travel  to 
dozens  of  cities  around  the  nati  on  for  speak 
Ing  engagements.  But  on  May  15,  when  she 
was  due  to  appear  in  Philadeli  hia.  two  air- 
lines that  could  have  flown  her  there  decided 
that  they  didn't  want  her  aboa  rd.  Allegheny 
Airlines,  with  whom  Miss  Thobfn  hawl  a  res 
ervation,  denied  her  a  ticket 
Airport;  then  as  she  was  about 
Eastern  Airlines  flight  out  of  D  illes,  she  was 
paged  and  told  she  could  not  t^ke  the  flight 

The  problem,  according  to 
representatives,  is  that  Miss 
paraplegic  who  would  be  unable  to  leave  a 
plane  herself  if  a  crash  shouU .  occur.  Miss 
Thoben  was  "hxirt.  angry  and  t  umiliated" — 
for  this  was  the  first  time  in  22 
Ing  that  she  had  been  treated  in 

Unfortunately,    Miss   Thoben 
was  not  the  first  case  in  which 


people  have  been  denied  passai  ;e  on  regular 
commercial  flights.  Moreover,  the  explana- 
tions and  excuses  offered  by  a  rlines  follow 
no  particular  pattern.  Sometimes,  a  would- 
be  passenger  in  a  wheelchair  Is 
or  she  would  be  in  the  way  c  f  an  orderly 
evacuation:  or  that  any  handicapped  pas- 
senger must  be  accompanied  by 
(at  full  fare,  to  be  sure);  or  that  the  flight 
crew  is  not  large  enough  to  de'vote  sufficient 
attention  to  a  handicapped  pasfenger  in  the 
event  of  emergency. 

These  and  other  incidents  ha'Ue  been  relay- 
ed by  handicapped  people  to  virious  mem- 
bers of  Congress  over  the  years 
year,  when  the  Federal  Aviation 
tion  Issued  advance  notice  of 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject,  Seki.  Charles  H. 
Percy  (R-ni  )  met  on  several  o<casion8  with 
handicapped  complainants,  and 
strong  concern  to  the  agency  absut  the  right 
ol  the  handicapped  to  travel  by  air. 

Sen.  Jennings  Randolph 
chairman  of  the  Senate  SubcomiiUiee  on  the 
Handicapped,  also  has  comnlalned  to  the 
FAA  repeatedly.  In  Mlas  Thobai's  caae,  ahe 
contacted    her    congressman,    llep.    Joel    T. 
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D-W.     Va.), 


BroybiU  (R-Va.),  who  has  rightly  called  on 
the  FAA  to  move  on  the  matter.  In  a  letter 
to  FAA  administrator  Alexander  P.  Butter- 
field,  Mr.  Broyhill  noted  that  regulations 
against  air  travel  by  the  handicapped  have  no 
place  "In  this  day  and  age.  when  every  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  encourage  the  integra- 
tion of  the  handicapped  Into  the  norm  of 
society  .  .  ." 

An  FAA  spokesman  says  the  agency's  staff 
has  drafted  rules  that  would  force  the  air- 
lines to  fly  the  handicapped — but  the  regula- 
tions are  still  under  final  review.  Certainly  a 
year  Is  long  enough  for  the  agency  to  have 
come  up  with  some  sensible  solutions,  con- 
sistent with  safety,  to  end  the  cruel  and  hap- 
hazard discrimination  suffered  at  airports  by 
the  nation's  handicapped. 


INSURERS   SUPPORTING   PASSIVE 
RESTRAINTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
recently  reported  that  56,600  Americans 
died  on  the  Nation's  highways  in  1973. 
While  this  level  is  percent  less  than 
the  previous  year,  it  appears  to  be  due 
to  lower  highv.'ay  speed  limits  and  de- 
creased vehicle  usage  due  to  the  fuel 
shortage.  The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  mandating  a  more  crash- 
worthy  vehicle  must  continue — the  an- 
nual loss  of  over  56,000  Americans  on  the 
highway  is  unacceptable. 

As  one  who  has  monitored  the  motor 
vetiicle  safety  program  since  its  incep- 
tion, I  have  become  increasingly  more 
convinced  that  the  key  to  substantial  re- 
ductions in  highway  carnage  is  an  effec- 
tive restraint  system.  Lap  and  shoulder 
harnesses,  which  are  installed  in  most 
motor  vehicles  are  effective  in  prevent- 
ing injuries,  but  most  motorists  refuse  to 
wear  this.  Despite  vigorous  public  educa- 
tion campaigns  and  a  bothersome  array 
of  buzzers,  lights  and  interlocks,  our  ef- 
forts at  increasing  seat  belt  usage  have 
not  succeeded. 

The  agency  responsible  for  imple- 
menting the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act — 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration— has  been  talking  about 
passive  restraints  for  well  over  5  years 
now.  A  passive  system  is  one  whereby 
the  occupant  is  restrained  in  the  vehicle 
without  any  affirmative  action  on  his 
part.  The  advantage  of  the  passive  sys- 
tem is  that,  unlike  seat  belts,  they  re- 
quire no  change  in  human  behavior — a 
motorist  will  automatically  be  protected 
in  the  vehicle.  In  addition,  a  passive  sys- 
tem such  as  an  airbag  does  not  burden 
the  motorist  with  a  mass  of  spaghetti- 
like webbing  which  he  must  untangle  be- 
fore he  can  activate  the  belt  system. 

The  NHTSA  is  now  considering  a  pro- 
posed motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
which  would  require  the  installation  of 
a  passive  restraint  system  in  all  motor 
vehicles  manufactured  after  the  fall  of 
1976.  Support  for  this  proposal  has  been 
particularly  vigorous  from  the  insurance 
industry.  While  Allstate  Insurance  has 
always  been  a  public  advocate  of  the  air- 
bag  system,  many  other  underwriters  are 
now  publicly  endorsing  the  proposed 
standard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  23, 
1974  issue  of  Status  Report  published 
by  the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  be  printeo  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNSTmExs  Sttpporting  Passive  Restraints 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  re- 
ceiving strong  support  from  the  insurance 
industry  for  proposals  to  require  passive  re- 
straints— such  as  air  bags — for  front  seat 
occupants  in  1977  model  cars. 

Nine  insurance  companies  and  two  insur- 
ance industry  trade  associations  have  urged 
DOT  to  stand  firm  with  its  proposal. 

The  proposal  has  been  endorsed  by  All- 
state, Fireman's  Fund  American,  Farmers 
Insurance  Group,  Lumbermans,  Nation- 
wide, Prudential,  Safeco.  State  Farm  Mutual, 
and  The  Statesman  Group.  The  American 
Insurance  Association  and  the  American  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Alliance,  Industry  trade  as- 
sociations representing  more  than  200  Amer- 
ican Insurance  companies,  have  also  sub- 
mitted comments  praising  the  standard. 

The  Department  of  Transjxjrtatlon  has 
granted  extra  time  to  comment  on  its  pro- 
posed standard  (Docket  74-14).  The  depart- 
ment will  consider  comments  it  receives  by 
June  3,  1974.  (Rulemaking  and  comment 
procedures  are  detailed  on  page  3.) 

AMERICAN    INSURANCE    ASSOCIATION 

".  .  .  lap  and  shoulder  belts  do  not  provide 
the  best  universal  crash  protection  that  can 
be  practicably  achieved  with  available  tech- 
nology. Research  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  Indicates  that  nearly 
half  of  the  drivers  in  1974  vehicles  were  not 
using  any  seat  belts,  despite  the  Interlock 
system.  There  Is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
manufaturers  would  have  little  If  any  tech- 
nological difficulty  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments  of   the   proposed    standards." 

AMERICAN    MUTUAL    INSURANCE    ALLIANCE 

"Our  Research  Committee  has  reviewed 
the  proposed  standard  and  has  concluded 
that  it  establishes  a  reasonable  and  achiev- 
able standard  of  performance  for  occupant 
safety  for  the  1977  car  models.  .  .  .  The  time 
has  come  to  mandate  the  use  of  passive 
restraints.  Crash  tests  and  field  experience 
indicate  that  passive  systems  offer  the  best 
potential  for  preventing  crash  deaths  and 
injuries,  mainly  because  large  numbers  of 
drivers  fail  to  wear  their  lap  and  shoulder 
belts,  even  in  cars  equipped  with  the  new 
Interlock  systems." 

ALLSTATE 

A  long-time  proponent  of  air  bags,  All- 
state, which  has  operated  more  than  450  air- 
bag  equipped  cars  over  the  past  two  years, 
told  DOT  that,  in  its  view,  "passive  restraints 
are  essential."  Donald  L.  Shaffer,  the  com- 
pany's vice  president,  secretary  and  general 
counsel,  wrote  in  a  letter  that  "the  present 
available  systems  are  reliable  and  their  in- 
stallation must  be  mandatory  in  order  to 
achieve  the  automation  necessary  to  make 
the  cost  reasonable  and  available  at  an  af- 
fordable price  to  the  average  car  buyer.  We 
further  believe  that  the  air  cushion  systems 
have  a  far  superior  injury  protection  poten- 
tial to  other  restraint  systems,  as  well  as  a 
much  greater  life  saving  potential  In  higher 
speed  crashes." 

Schaffer  pointed  out  that  DOT's  proposal 
would  give  auto  makers  28  months  to  ready 
air  bags  for  installation.  He  noted  that  E.  M. 
Cole,  president  of  General  Motors,  has  told 
DOT  that  his  company  needs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  16-18  months  In  order  to  auto- 
mate air  bag  production  and  Installation. 

Schaffer  said,  "If  other  manufacturers  al- 
lege difficulties  in  meeting  this  deadline.  It 
is  because  they  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
provide  air  cushions  on  even  an  optional 
beisis  during  the  many  years  since  litigation 
coRunenced  on  the  original  standard  208.  If 
they  have  to  play  'catch-up'  then  sobeit.  for 
the  public  Interest  requires  a  decision  and 
the  Issue  Is  too  important  to  permit  further 
delay." 
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STATE  FARM   MTTTUAL 


"We  concur  In  NHTSA's  judgment  that 
passive  restraint  systems  provide  the  best 
universal  occupant  crash  protection  that  can 
be  practicably  achieved  with  today's  tech- 
nology. .  •  •" 

"One  factor  of  critical  Importance  is  the 
usage  rate  of  | active)  restraint  devices.  .  .  . 
In  marked  contrast  to  these  low  usage  rates, 
the  proposed  passive  restraint  system  prom- 
ises a  usage  rate  of  virtually  100  per  cent. 
This  universal  usage  rate  should  afford  crash 
protection  to  many  more  vehicle  occupants 
than  are  now  protected,  without  the  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  of  buzzers,  lights, 
and  the  Interlock  system,  which  devices  are 
apparently  being  widely  Ignored  or  defeated." 

PRUDENTIAL 

Donald  S.  MacNaughton,  chairman  and 
chief  fexecutive  officer  of  Prudential  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  America  and  Prudential  Property 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  has  told  DOT 
that  those  companies  "fully  support  the  pro- 
posed rule.  ...  As  a  life  and  health  insurer, 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  reducing  deaths  and  Injuries  from 
motor  vehicle  crashes.  These  crashes  accouiit 
for  more  deaths  among  our  policyholders 
under  age  forty  than  any  other  single  cause. 
As  an  automobile  insurer.  Prudential  Prop- 
erty and  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  has  an  ob- 
vious Interest  In  reducing  the  losses  and  suf- 
fering caused  by  automobile  crashes." 

It  is  "our  Judgment,"  MacNaughton  wrote, 
"that  the  proposed  standards  would  reduce 
the  rate  of  serious  Injury  In  motor  vehicle 
crashes  far  below  the  level  that  could  be 
achieved  through  current  active  restraint 
standards  for  safety  belts. 

"The  phrasing  of  the  proposed  rule  in 
terms  of  'pa-ssive  restraints'  rather  than  spe- 
cific techniques  is  particularly  Important. 
Although  air  bags  are  the  only  well  developed 
mechanism  for  meeting  the  standard  In  the 
proposed  rule  by  Aug.  31,  1976,  development 
of  other,. more  advanced  techniques  should 
be  encouraged.  The  importance  of  'passive' 
protection  In  public  health — i.e.,  of  protec- 
tion requiring  no  action  by  the  people  in- 
volved— Is  a  well  established  principle.  We 
prefer  to  purify  water  supplies  rather  than 
to  require  people  to  boil  their  water.  In  many 
large  buildings,  sprinkler  systems  are  fre- 
quently required  by  regulation  rather  than 
relying  on  fire  extinguishers.  The  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply,  wherever  feasible,  to 
motor  vehicle  crashes."  MacNaughton  said. 

Raising  many  of  the  same  points  made  by 
associations.  Allstate,  Prudential  and  State 
Farm,  additional  comments  Included: 

SAFECO 

"There  are  no  doubt  Improvements  in 
technology  that  lie  ahead  which  will  make 
protection  of  auto  drivers  and  passengers 
more  efficient.  But  the  passive  restraint  sys- 
tems presently  available  will  save  many  many 
lives  and  prevent  thousands  of  serious  In- 
juries while  other  devices  are  being  explored." 

THE   STATESMAN   CROUP 

The  crash  films  which  have  been  de- 
veloped regarding  air  bags.  In  our  opinion, 
offer  conclusive  evidence  that  this  system  is 
the  only  practical  method  available  to 
achieve  the  results  desired  for  the  protecUon 
of  automobile  occupants." 

FIREMAN'S   FUND 

Fireman's  Fund  feels  that  this  laudable 
step  in  the  public  Interest  will  serve  effective- 
ly to  help  minimize  the  amount  of  serious 
Injuries  on  our  nation's  highways." 

farmer's   INSURANCE   GROUP 

"We  have  been  Impressed  with  the  relia- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  air  cushion  sys- 
tems as  demonstrated  In  the  several  real- 
world  crashes  that  have  occurred  since  the 
various  teat  fleets  were  put  into  operation." 


lumberman's 
"The  Impressive  life  saving  and  injury 
preventing  record  of  cushions  now  in  use 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  mandating  of 
this  or  another  equally  effective  passive  re- 
straint system  will  greatly  reduce  deaths  and 
serious  injury  on  our  roadways." 

NATIONWmK 

"Although  we  at  Nationwide  had  hoped  for 
an  earlier  effective  date  for  this  requirement, 
we  do  understand  the  technical  problems 
which  prompted  delay  until  Sept.  1,  1976. 
Fortunately  too,  this  will  allow  ample  lead 
time  for  compliance.  .  .  .  Nationwide  is  con- 
vinced that  the  air  bag  is  an  automobile 
safety  idea  whose  time  has  come.  Further 
delay  Is  not  justified  by  facts  nor  public 
interest." 


MULTIPLE-USE  CONCEPT  OF  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Senator  Clifford  Hansen  of 
Wyoming  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Dewey  Wilson  of 
Medford,  Oreg.  Mr.  Wilson  participated 
in  a  mock  Senate  proceeding  held  in  a 
classroom  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  Sen- 
ator Hansen  in  the  mock  session. 

Mr.  Wilson — Senator  Hansen — suc- 
cessfully introduced  legislation  calling  for 
the  production  of  beef  and  lamb  upon 
lands  leased  from  the  U.S.  Government. 
This  legislation  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  multiple-use  concept  of  public 
lands.  Mr.  Wilson,  through  his  power  of 
persuasion,  was  able  to  get  several  Sen- 
ators representing  nonpublic  land  States 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  see  that  Mr.  Wilson  portrays 
many  of  the  fine  leadership  qualities  all 
of  us  have  seen  in  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  for  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hansen,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  this  legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  order  to  serve  as  a  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Hansen  and  in  recognition  of  the  fine 
work  by  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medtord.  Orec., 

May  31,  1974. 
Senator  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  the  amount  of  mall  that 
you  receive  I  doubt  you  will  remember  me. 
My  name  is  Dewey  Wilson.  You  and/or  your 
office  helped  me  out  considerably  by  sending 
me  the  materials  that  I  needed  to  adequately 
learn  my  role  In  our  class.  Senate  SlmulaUon. 
As  I  told  you  before,  the  class  took  place 
here  at  the  University  of  Oregon.  My  role  was 
to  simulate  you. 

The  Intent  of  this  letter  Is  to  thank  you 
for  your  help,  and  show  you  the  result  of 
some  of  my  work,  and  get  your  opinion  on  It. 
Your  comments  will  go  In  an  open  file  that 
will  be  used  as  an  instructional  aid  for  future 
students. 

The  bill  enclosed  represents  springs  work. 
I,  with  the  help  of  Sen.  Fannin,  successfully 
got  thte  bin  through  committee  (Interior). 
We  added  the  names  of  the  senators  on  the 
back  of  the  bUl  to  get  floor  support.  The 
senators  were  at  first  against  the  bill  but 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  consented  to  being 


co-sponsors.  Thank  you  for  your  time  and 
consideration. 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Dewey  Wn-soN. 
P.S.  after  studying  you  I  have  learned  to 
admire  you,  and  respect  you  as  a  senator. 

Mock  Legislation 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  production  of  beef  and  lamb 
upon  lands  leased  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  direct  tax 
offsets  for  individuals  and  corporations  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  188.0 
thereof  the  following  new  section  189  0 
which  states:  '  ' 

Deduction  or  tax  credit,  paid  to  local  gov- 
ernments upon  United  States  leased  lands 
from  taxes  paid  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Every  person,  firm  or  coporatlon  who  shall 
lease  grazing  lands  from  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  by-products  of  such  animals  fo- 
consumptlon  within  the  United  States  and 
Its  territories,  shall  at  their  election  be  en- 
titled to  deduct  from  the  income  tax  due  the 
United  States,  under  terms  of  said  code  as  a 
direct  offset  and  credit  against  said  tax. 

(A)  Fifty  percent  up  to  $10,000  of  all  real 
property  taxes  paid  to  any  State  or  any  gov- 
ernment subdivision  thereof,  on  account  of 
such  State  or  any  government  subdivision 
thereof,  assessing  and  levying  from  the 
United  States  or  agency  thereof.  For  the 
production  of  such  animals  for  meat  and 
byproducts  of  such  animals  for  use  in  the 
United  States  and  its  territories. 

(B)  Such  deductions  and  credit  shall  applv 
to  the  taxes  due,  arising  out  of  the  income 
produced  during  the  year  which  such  lease 
was  enforced  and  such  real  propertv  tat 
collected.  '-    r      . 

(C)  The  tax  credit  herein  provided  mav  be 
deducted  from  the  tax  due  only  to  the  extent 
there  are  such  taxes  due  and  may  be  carried 
forward  as  an  offset  against  income  taxes 
due  for  the  subsequent  three  years  only  In 
no  event  shall  this  credit  or  offset  result  in 
any  amount  being  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  taxpayer. 

(D)  Any  person  who  shall  violate  anv  of 
the  terms  or  provisions  of  this  section  per- 
taining to  the  uses  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  or  its  territories  of  the 
meat  or  byproducts  of  any  such  animals 
produced  on  si;ch  leased  lands,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both,  if  It  is  established  that  he  knowingly 
did  so.  If  such  knowledge  is  not  established 
but.  In  fact,  such  uses  occur  outside  the 
United  States  or  its  territories,  then  he  shaU 
forfeit  such  tax  credit  together  with  the 
usual  interest  and  penalties  thereon,  other- 
wise provided  In  this  Code. 

List  of  Mock  Cosponsors 
Senator    Percy,    Mondale,    McGee,    Curtis 
Tunney,  Haskell,  Magnuson,  McGovern   Rlb- 
Icoff,  and  Bartlett. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
have  argued  that  school  busing,  birth 
control,  lynchings.  police  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Black  Panthers,  and  the  in- 
cidents at  My  Lai  constitute  genocide 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  seriously  interfere  with 
our  system  of  domestic  laws.  The  con- 
vention, in  artltle  II.  defines  genocide  to 
include  "the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
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or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  group,  as  such."  fThe  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  i^ecommended 
that  this  be  understood  to  mean  the  in- 
tent to  destroy  one  of  these  froups  by  the 
acts  specified  in  article  11  in;  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  affect  a  substantial  part  of  the 
group  concerned.  Such  an  understand- 
ing with  Its  stiff  intent  j  requirement 
would  not  include  action  leveled  at  mem- 
bers of  a  race  or  religion  wnich  was  un- 
suxompanied  by  the  intent  t<>  destroy  the 
entire  group.  As  Dean  Ru$k  stated  in 
1950:  I 

This  convention  does  not  aim  at  the  vio- 
lent expression  of  prejudice  wmch  Is  directed 
against  Individual  members  of  groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  of  j  genocide  as 
defined  in  article  n  of  th^  convention 
and  understood  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  must  be  the  concern  of  the 
community  of  nations  and]  not  merely 
that  of  domestic  laws  of  nations.  This 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the 
atrocities  that  took  place  inl  World  War 
n  where  the  intent  to  destroy  the  entire 
group  would  most  certainlj  have  been 
found.  I  urge  the  Senate  tjo  ratify  the 
convention. 


IMA 
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THE  E3*ERGY  ENI' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presid 
obviously  a  good  many  Me 
body  who  stUl  do  not  uni 
energy  problem  in  the  Unitei 
the  world. 

The  various  legislative  pr 
away  with  the  oil  and  gas 
lowance  and  eliminate  othe 
tives  reminds  me  of  the  sto 
gentleman  in  the  hospital  w 
were  uncertain  of  the  ca 
illness. 

He  asked  his  grandson  to  follow  them 
from  the  room  and  attempt  fto  overhear 
their  prognosis. 

The  boy  returned  shortly  ajnd  reported 
to  his  grandfather  that  the  doctors  said 
they  did  not  know  what  wasjwrong  with 
him  but  they  would  find  ou«  when  they 
did  the  autopsy.  ] 

And  that  is  just  what  woule  be  accom- 
plished by  the  hundreds  of  bills  and 
amendments  to  other  bills  !  now  pend- 
ing in  both  the  Senate  an^  the  other 
body  which  deal  with  some  fotm  of  puni- 
tive action  aimed  at  the  pefroleum  in- 
dustry. 

I  recently  entered  in  t: 
number  of  letters  and  teleg 
Crete  examples  of  what  is  a 
accomplished  by  higher  prio 
ing  on  new  supplies  of  domi 
gas. 

The  punitive  and  even 
islation  apparently  aimed  a 
oil  companies  if  enacted 
reverse  the  gains  already  madje  in  domes 
tic  exploration  and  development  and  in 
increased  recovery  of  oil  that 
will  be  left  in  the  ground  liut  for  the 
higher  prices  allowed  for  neply  discov- 
ered and  stripper  well  oU 

I  hope  other  Senators  haVe  received 
the  same  letters  that  I  have 
of  the  many  independent  oi 
around  the  Nation  who  accouiit  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  domesi  ic  explora- 
tion and  drilling  for  oil  and  g  is 
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As  one  of  them  said : 

As  an  Individual  we  U.S.  producers  have 
been  talking,  preaching  and  warning  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  Impending  crisis 
for  many  years.  We  have  tried  without  much 
success  to  get  Congress  to  do  all  In  Its  power 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  becoming 
dependent  on  foreign  oU. 

So  have  a  number  of  us  in  Congress, 
Mr.  President,  but  nobody  was  listening. 

Another  letter  from  Robert  E.  Thomas, 
president  of  MAPCO,  Inc.,  an  independ- 
ent company  with  growing  oil,  gas,  and 
coal  production  pointed  out  that  their 
capital  investments  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  were  double  their  earnings. 
Their  oil  production  in  the  quarter  in- 
creased 360  percent  and  coal  production 
by  45  percent. 

Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  that  MAPCO's 
capital  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter 
were  $17,632,000  more  than  twice  MAP- 
CO's earnings  in  the  quarter. 

Further,  MAPCO's  tax  accruals  for  the 
quarter  almost  doubled  despite  the 
much-criticized  so-called  tax  loopholes 
available  to  the  petroleum  industry. 

Thomas  warned  that  the  proposed 
punitive  taxation  will  only  slow  down  the 
drive  for  energy  self-sufficiency  in  Amer- 
ica and  maximize  the  dangers  of  energy 
blackmail  from  abroad. 

"The  Congress  cannot  have  its  cake 
and  eat  it  too,"  Thomas  warned. 

But  Congress  seems  determined  to 
have  its  pound  of  fiesh  from  an  industry 
whose  earnings  have  been  lean  for  a 
long  time,  particularly  the  independents 
whose  ranks  have  thinned  by  half  in  the 
last  20  years. 

In  a  speech  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Thomas 
expressed  his  feelings  about  the  terrible 
situation  the  oilman  faces  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  of  that  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  also  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
earUer  from  an  independent  oilman,  J.  P. 
Coleman,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Press  Release,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  21,   1974] 
MAPCO  Chairman  Denodncks  "Energy  In- 

DEPBNDENCE"   PROGRAM BffiS   CONGRESS  AND 

Courts  Unshackle  Energy  Industry 

Robert  E.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  MAPCO 
Inc.,  today  termed  the  Federal  Government's 
program  for  "energy  Independence  by  1980" 
a  "joke  " 

"Only  In  Washington  where  words  often 
substitute  for  action  and  wasted  dollars  sub- 
stitute for  deeds  could  such  a  slogan  repre- 
sent a  serious  objective,"  Mr.  Thomas  said. 

The  chief  executive  of  MAPCO,  an  Inte- 
grated energy  company,  declared  that  oU 
industry  executives,  living  In  a  real  world, 
"know  such  a  program  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished  In  six  years.  The  money  cost  of 
such  a  program  totals  several  hundred  bil- 
lion dollars. 

"Where  will  it  come  from?  The  customers, 
of  course.  The  higher  earnings  considered  so 
obscene  by  some  p>olltlclans  have  become  ab- 
solutely essential  to  getting  the  Job  done. 
Without  them  the  Job  cannot  be  done. " 

Mr.  Thomas  made  his  remarks  In  the 
morning  In  Cincinnati  at  Uie  Biennial 
Seminar  of  the  Cincinnati  Industrial  Adver- 
tisers Club  and  In  the  evening  at  dinner  In 
Tulsa  before  the  National  Association  of 
Accountants. 


Describing  the  climate  In  Washington  in 
regard  to  energy  as  "nothing  short  of  vicious 
with  hundreds  of  bUls  before  Congress  deal- 
ing with  some  form  of  punitive  action 
directed  at  the  Industry,"  Mr.  Thomas  said 
"no  thought  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
Industry  Is  earning  a  lower  rate  of  return- 
even  today — than  the  average  of  all  US. 
manufacturing  companies.  No  thought  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  oil  companies  are 
today  spending  far  more  than  current  earn- 
ings In  an  attempt  to  produce  more  energy." 
Mr.  Thomas  also  took  aim  at  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Government-owned  oil  company 
"for  the  purpose — supposedly — of  proving 
how  greedy  America's  oU  and  gas  producers 
really  are.  To  my  knowledge.  Government  in 
business  has  never  set  any  records  for  effi- 
ciency or  accomplishment.  An  outstanding 
example  Is  the  Post  OflBce." 

Noting  that  the  Postal  deficit  from  1932 
to  date  totals  almost  823  billion  while  rates 
have  been  soaring  and  service  has  been  de- 
teriorating, he  suggested  that  the  "print 
media — many  of  whom  have  been  so  vocal 
about  the  obscene  profits  of  the  energy 
Industry  and  so  vocal  about  the  virtues  of 
the  ecologlsta — may  have  been  the  big  win- 
ners and  may  have  banked  a  big  part  of  the 
$23  billion." 

MAPCO's  chairman  said  that  a  recent  is- 
sue of  a  newsweekly  weighed  seven  ounces. 
"Mailed  under  bulk  rates,  the  cost  Is  6.1 
cents  per  each  three  ounces  so  that  the 
total  cost  Is  18.3  cents.  Were  that  issue  mailed 
by  you  and  me,  the  cost  would  be  70  cents. 
I  suggest  to  you  that  here  Is  a  significant 
Government  subsidy  beside  which  the  Issue 
of  oil  company  depletion  pales  into  insignifi- 
cance. Ptirther,  I  would  hazard  the  guess 
that  many  publications  such  as  The  New 
Tork  Times,  The  Washington  Poet  and  Time 
and  Newsweek,  might  see  a  sharp  drop  In 
their  circulation  and  profits  if  prices  had  to 
be  raised  sharply  to  provide  the  real  cost  of 
the  mall  service  so  vital  to  their  operations. 
"And  frankly,  I  don't  believe  the  TV  in- 
dustry pays  a  penny  for  ita  use  of  our  air- 
viraves,"  Mr.  Thomas  continued.  "The  oil 
industry  has  paid  our  govemnaent  billions 
of  dollars  for  their  right  to  drill  on  Govern- 
ment lands  and  In  offshore  waters  and  pays  a 
royalty  to  the  Government  to  boot.  And  all 
the  oil  companies  get  is  abuse  and  more 
abuse." 

Mr.  Thomas  urged  his  audience  to  "beware 
of  politicians  pushing  a  Government-owned 
oU  company  ...  or  you  may  see  gasoline  in 
your  lifetime  at  t3  to  $4  a  gallon." 

MAPCO's  chairman  called  for  speedy,  es- 
sential action  in  two  areas  to  solve  the  "en- 
ergy enigma." 

"There  must  be  a  climate  of  encourage- 
ment and  Incentive  for  energy  companies  to 
get  the  Job  done,"  he  said.  "A  vendetta  of 
vindictive,  punitive  action  will  only  alow  the 
progress  of  energy  companies  In  doing  the 
Job  and  incidentally  maximize  the  oppor- 
tunities for  energy  blackmail  from  our  good 
friends  abrocul. 

"Somehow,  Congress  and  the  Courts  must 
be  gotten  back  on  the  track.  Legislation  di- 
rected at  high  sulphur  coal  and  strip  mining 
must  take  Into  consideration  that  too  strict 
a  law  will  turn  out  half  the  lights  In  Amer- 
ica. The  Courts  must  climb  down  from  their 
Ivory  towers  and  hand  down  decisions  that 
make  sense  rather  than  horrendous  delay," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  declared  that  "conserva- 
tion of  energy  must  be  a  way  of  life  for  every 
American." 

He  described  the  alternative  as  a  "multi- 
billion  dollar  bureaucratic  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  charged  with  forceful  conserva- 
tion." 

MAPCO's  chairman  said  the  nation  has  the 
facts,  the  technology  and  the  expertise  to 
solve  its  "energy  enigma."  If  it  Is  to  be 
solved,  he  concluded,  the  Congress,  backed 
by    a    "vocal"    American    people,    must    re- 
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fraln  from  "vindictive  action"  and  maintain 
a  favorable  climate  which  will  restore  some 
degree  of  sanity  to  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
approach  to  our  energy  enigma." 

MAPCO  is  an  Integrated  energy  and  pol- 
lution control  company  operating  the  na- 
tion's largest  liquefied  petroleum  gas  (LPG) 
common  carrier  pipeline  system  and  the 
world's  first  anhydrous  ammonia  pipeline. 
The  company  also  produces  and  markets  oil, 
gas,  gas  liquids,  coal,  liquid  plant  foods  and 
aero-blology  systems  for  water  pollution 
control. 

McCarty   and   Coleman, 

On,   Producers, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  May  20, 1974. 
Senator   Cliitord   P.   Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  A  great  many  people  are 
confused  about  the  energy  situation  here  and 
abroad  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  all 
members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  cope  with  It.  I  am  an  "Independent" 
small  producer  of  oil  and  gas  and  have  been 
In  that  business  for  over  50  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  and  as  an  Individual 
we  U.S.  producers  have  been  talking,  preach- 
ing and  warning  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Impending  crisis  for  many  years. 
We  have  tried  without  much  success  to  get 
the  Congress  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  becoming  dependent 
on  foreign  oil. 

Now  that  Congress  has  been  "shook  up"  by 
the  culmination  of  our  warnings.  It  is  now 
casting  about,  and  really  fiaiUng  about,  to  do 
something.  The  first  effort  was  to  find  a 
scapegoat  and  naturally  some  In  the  Congress 
seized  on  the  major  international  oU  com- 
panies. However  Congress  is  on  the  wrong 
track.  If  the  major  international  companies 
can  be  faulted  for  anything  they  are  guUty 
only  of  bringing  the  world  dirt  cheap  oil  for 
over  20  years.  These  companies  in  the  past 
have  set  the  price  of  Mid  East  oil  so  low  that 
the  domestic  independent  producers  could 
not  compete.  Over  the  last  ten  years  more 
than  half  of  them  dropped  out.  All  data 
proves  this.  The  major  companies  set  the  low 
prices  because  they  could  do  so  with  a  world 
excess  of  oil.  The  Arabs  were  powerless  to 
demand  reasonable  prices,  until,  due  to  a 
multitude  of  causes,  they  found  themselves 
In  a  position  to  retaliate,  and  this  they  did 
wlJJi  a  vengeance.  The  resulting  circum- 
stances are  that  the  world  consumption  of 
oil  and  gas  has  been  rising  at  such  a  high 
rate  that  even  the  major  companies  are  un- 
able to  generate  enough  capital  to  increase 
the  supply.  The  Congress  added  to  the  prob- 
lem by  setting  suicidally  low  prices  for  gas, 
with  the  result  that  search  for  gas  was  al- 
most abandoned.  All  Industries  and  con- 
sumers of  energy  turned  to  the  ridiculously 
low  cost  gas  with  result  that  for  a  while  gas 
replaced  about  35%  of  the  energy  demand. 
We  independents  warned  of  this  situation 
over  16  years  ago. 

Now  that  Congress  has  awakened  to  the 
results  of  these  forces  it  is  tinkering  with  our 
system  In  such  a  way  that  the  condition  for 
the  U.S.  can  only  get  worse  If  this  thinking 
persists.  The  only  way  to  become  self  suf- 
ficient is  for  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Incentives  which  provide  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  become  self  sufficient  In  the  U.S.  are 
left  alone.  The  only  course  for  Congress  to 
pursue  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  oU  Industry, 
large  and  small  can  generate  enough  profits 
to  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  do  the 
Job  that  the  future  requires.  Any  program 
that  takes  away  from  the  Industry  the  capital 
generated  through  profits  Is  suicidal.  Con- 
gress should  be  looking  for  means  to  pump 
money  into  the  industry  instead  of  taking  it 
away.  No  other  course  will  do  the  Job.  You 
must  remove  all  hindrance  to  this  effort.  The 
tnajor  companies  have  already  proved  that 


they  have  kept  the  price  of  oil  very  low  as 
long  as  they  controlled  the  price.  The  Arabs, 
Venezuelans  and  Canadians  now  control  the 
price.  We  Independents  have  been  fighting 
the  majors  for  many  years  trying  to  get  a 
reasonable  price  for  crude  oil,  so  that  we 
could  find  more  oil  In  the  U.S.  Neither  the 
majors  nor  Congress  would  listen.  If  we  had 
had  »5.00  crude  and  fifty  cent  gas  for  the 
last  ten  years  we  would  not  now  be  In  the  fix 
we  are  In.  We  would  not  now  be  dependent 
on  foreign  oU.  The  present  situation  can  be 
remedied  but  it  wUl  take  time  and  money. 
I  implore  you  to  listen  to  the  facts  as  I  have 
set  them  out.  Those  in  Congress  bent  on 
punishing  the  oil  Industry  thru  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  OU  and  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1974  will  certainly  doom  any  chance  for  self 
sufficiency  In  the  future. 

Studies  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  show 
that  there  Is  far  more  oU  and  gas  yet  to  be 
discovered  than  we  have  found  to  date,  more 
than  half  of  It  onshore. 
Sincerely  youra, 

J.  P.  Coleman, 
Petroleum  Engineer  and  Oil  Producer. 


RETURN  VETERANS  DAY  OBSERV- 
ANCE TO  NOVEMBER  11 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Holidays  and  Celebrations 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  on 
June  3,  1974,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
witnesses  to  testify  was  Hon.  T.  B.  Dean 
of  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Mr.  Dean  is  an  outstanding  American, 
a  true  patriot,  and  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man for  American  veterans  of  all  wars. 
He  is  a  former  Alabama  State  Com- 
mander of  the  VFW,  active  in  its  Voice 
of  Democracy  program,  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  an  outstanding  Loyalty  Day 
program  in  our  hometown  of  Gaxisden, 
and  a  friend,  benefactor,  and  booster  of 
the  cause  of  our  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows, orphans,  and  parents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
along  with  a  copy  of  my  testimony,  the 
testimony  of  Francis  W.  Stover,  director. 
National  Legislative  Service,  VFW,  a 
letter  from  John  T.  Golden,  State  com- 
mander. Department  of  Alabama, 
VFW,  and  a  joint  letter  from  Max  A. 
Wilder,  commander,  Department  of  Ala- 
bama, the  American  Legion,  and  Mrs. 
Allen  McCray,  Department  of  Alabama, 
president,  American  Legion,  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sta'temknt  or  Thomas  B.  Dean  or  Gaasen, 
Ala.,  With  Respect  to  RETtniNmG  Vet- 
erans Day  to  November  11,  Washington, 
D.C,  June  3.  1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee: First,  I  would  like  to  deeply 
thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  presenting  some  views  concern- 
ing the  issue  which  you  and  your  subcom- 
mittee are  addressing  today.  It  Is  such  an 
occurrance  as  this  which  permits  a  citizen 
to  testify  before  a  branch  of  his  government 
that  indicates  that  our  form  of  government 
will  continue  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

My  name  Is  Thomas  B.  Dean.  I  live  In 
Gadsen,  Alabama.  Senator  JUn  Allen  Is  my 
United  States  Senator  and  with  Justifiable 
pride.  I  feel  he  Is  the  best.  I  have  been  active 
In  veterans'  affairs  In  the  local  community, 


state  and  on  the  national  level  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  presently  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  VS.  voice  of  democracy  contest  and 
have  been  involved  with  the  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  regional  observance  of  Veterans 
Day  for  many  years. 

It  is  to  the  subject  of  Veterans  Day  that 
I  would  like  to  address  my  comments  It  is 
my  belief  and  the  Veterans  of  Alabama,  who 
it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  who  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  days  which  have  much 
meaning  in  our  great  country.  I  believe  that 
their  number  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  I  also  believe  that  they  are 
immovable  days— days  which  must  be  cele- 
brated on  the  same  date  each  year  to  con- 
tinue to  have  meaning  attached  to  them  I 
cannot  conceive  of  these  days  being  moved 
solely  to  provide  a  long  three-day  weekend 
to  provide  for  a  period  of  revelry  and  vaca- 
tion rather  than  a  day  of  remembrance  and 
reflection. 

These  days,  which  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of 
celebration  on  their  historical  date  rather 
than  be  connected  to  a  weekend,  are  days 
which  have  the  most  meaning  for  all  Amer- 
icans. They  are.  Christmas,  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  Fourth  of  July 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  our  Nation-  New 
Tears'  Day,  the  start  of  a  new  calendar; 
Memorial  Day,  the  day  to  honor  the  men 
who  died  for  the  freedom  we  aU  enjoy  and. 
Veterans  Day,  the  date  selected  to  commem- 
orate the  end  of  World  War  I  and  now  hon- 
oring the  Nation's  living  who  served  her 
in  the  time  of  need. 

The  latter  two  days  have  lost  much  of  their 
true  significance  for  most  Americans.  Memo- 
rial Day  had  been  observed  on  Mav  30th  ever 
since  it  was  estebllshed  In  1868.  That  means 
for  a  century  the  American  people  honored 
their  dead  on  that  one.  special  date  only  to 
have  it  altered  by  Congress. 

However,  It  is  to  Veterans  Day  which  I 
would  like  to  focus.  The  beginnings  of  this 
date  are  stUl  known  to  living  Americans 
Most  all  of  us  here  and  around  the  Nation 
can  remember  pausing  at  the  eleventh  min- 
ute of  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  of 
November  to  remember  those  who  fought  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  her  knees  in  the  first  of 
America  s  International  or  world  wars.  Many 
were  hurt  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
broaden  the  meaning  of  that  day  to  include 
all  living  veterans,  but  as  the  country  had 
undertaken  more  global  Involvements  the 
veterans  of  that  first  great  war  understood. 
They,  generally,  supported  the  expansion  of 
the  commemoration  of  service  to  include 
all  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  notice  that  I  did 
not  say  holiday  or  date  of  celebration.  I  said 
commemoration.  For  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion must  commemorate  the  service  of  her 
veterans.  It  Is  no  more  a  three  day  vacation 
at  the  beach  or  mountains  as  is  Christmas, 
the  founding  of  our  country  or  the  date  we 
remember  our  faUen.  I  believe  we  can  com- 
memorate the  start  of  our  New  Year  on  the 
first  Monday  In  January  easier  than  we  can 
Veterans  Day  on  a  Monday  in  October  or 
November.  I  firmly  believe  that  we  must 
return  to  the  historic  past  to  bring  thii 
country  back  to  the  stability  she  needs  so 
badly  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  we  may  be  heading  toward  local 
disasters  if  the  Congress  does  not  change 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  At  present.  40 
States  have  not  adopted  the  date  to  com- 
memorate Veterans  Day  as  given  in  the  act 
to  provide  for  uniform  annual  observances 
of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on  Mondays, 
commonly  called  the  holiday  act  of  1968.  This 
means  that  in  40  States  mothers  and  fathers 
are  off  on  one  day  while  their  chUdren  who 
go  to  State  schools  are  free  on  another.  State 
employees  are  on  vacation  on  a  different  day 
than   F^ederal   workers.   Are   banks   open   or 
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day  such  as 
nstlll    In   our 
?  Or  even 
adults  have  such 
'Vhy,  the  Chl- 
if  I  can   call 
Day  was  the 
TV   and   was 


closed?  What  meaning  has  a 
this?    How    can    we    hope    to 
young  ones  any  sense  of  hUljory 
adult  responsibility  If  we 
ludicrous  happenings  as  this, 
cago  and   Illinois  celebration, 
it  one,  of  this  past  Memorial 
butt   of   Jokes  on   nationwide 
carried  by  a  wire-service. 

May  I  close  by  humbly  propcfclng  that  you 
keep  Veterans  Day  a  day  unt  3  Itself.  That 
you  let  the  Nation  commemorf  te  the  service 
of  her  veterans.  Move  ThanI  sglvlng  to  a 
weekend  holiday  If  you  must,  but  restore 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  Let  both  the 
country's  veterans  and  those  who  did  not 
heed  the  calling  of  the  Nation  pause  during 
one  day  which  Is  dedlcted  tc  their  honor 
rather  a  day  which  is  prlmarl  y  set  to  "get 
away  from  it  all."  We  owe  nothi  ng  mere  than 
honor  to  those  who  served.  Let  us  give 
them  that  honor. 

Thank  you. 


Testimont    of    Senator   JamE! 
Jcrra   3.    1974,    Before 
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ilr.  Chairman.  I  deeply 
portunlty  to  apepar  before  you 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  S.  2901 
duced  In  the  Senate  earlier  th 
store  the  annual  observance  of 
to  its  original  and  rightful 
ber  11. 

As  we  know.  Veterans  Day 
the  courage  and  patriotism  of 
men   and   women   who   have 
armed   services   of   the   United 
patriotic  holiday  was  unofflciall^ 
fifty-flve   years   ago — in    191 
Woodrow  Wilson.  In  the  year 
11  was  of&cially  designated 
and    m    1938    Congress    enacteil 
making   it   a   national   holiday 
Congress  gave  the  day  its  broker 
tlon  of  "Veterans  Day"  to  Include 
of  World  War  II  and  all  other 

Actually,  Veterans  Day  had 
Birmingham,  Alabama  in   1947 
the   Nation   observed   Its  first 
In  1954,  It  was  Birmingham's  7t1i 
Credit  for  establishing  Blrmlni  ;h; 
nlficlent  Veteran's  Etey 
now  a  two-day  affair  belongs 
mond   Weeks   and   the   late   Talbot 
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In    1968    the    90th    Congress 
so-called   "Monday   Holiday 
363 )  which,  eunong  other  things, 
new  three -day  weekends  In 
longstanding     Labor     Day     w 
of    the    new    three-day 
llshed    by    Public    Law    90-363 
shifting  the  Veterans  Day 
its  traditional  and  rightful  date 
11  to  the  fourth  Monday  In 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the 
day   Law   was   passed,   I   am 
none    of    the    major    veterans 
bad  an  opportunity  to  fully 
legislation   In  either   Chamber 
gress,  nor  were  they  aware  tha'i 
along  the  line  the  measure  had 
ed  to  chtuige   the  Veterans  Daj 
until  after  the  hearings  were 
the  bin  had  been  favorably 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Given  the  opportunity.  I  am 
fldent  that  all  of  the  major 
Izatlons  would  have  testified 
Ing  the  observance  of  Veterans 
vember  11  to  the  fourth  Monday 
The  presence  of  high-ranking 
this  heairlng  room  today  from 
erans  organizations  gives  creden(^ 
servatlon  I  have  Just  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
that  the  "Monday  Holiday  Law" 
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Federal  employees  and  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  several  states  are  not 
required  to  observe  the  same  holidays  as  iJie 
Federal  government,  but  they  generally  do. 
To  me  It  Is  most  significant  that  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  on  the  fourth  Monday 
in  October — which  commenced  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  only  three  years  ago — has  proven 
to  be  so  distasteful  and  unpopular  through- 
out our  nation  that  thirty-one  of  the  States 
have  specifically  enacted  legislation  to  re- 
turn to  November  11  as  the  date  for  honor- 
ing our  veterans.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
similar  legislation  wUl  be  passed  in  my  home 
state  of  Alabama  when  the  State  Legislature 
next  meets  unless  the  93rd  Congress  enacts 
a  bill  similar  to  S.  2901.  In  addition,  two 
states,  namely,  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma, 
never  changed  their  laws  to  conform  to  Pub- 
lic Law  90-369  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  It  is  well  past 
the  time  for  the  people  of  this  nation  to 
return  to  old-fashioned  patriotism.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  if  our 
nation  ever  fails,  it  will  be  from  within 
rather  than  from  without. 

As  we  know.  Communism  is  an  idea  which 
bores  from  within.  Our  invincible  defense 
against  Communism  is  keeping  alive  and 
strong  the  mighty  spirit  of  Democracy.  We 
must  guard  this  spirit  against  apathy,  com- 
placency and  moral  decay. 

By  returning  the  Veterans  Day  observance 
to  Its  traditional  and  rightful  date  of  No- 
vember U.  I  feel  that  we  will  have  made  an 
Important  start  toward  rekindling  an  under- 
standing of  the  ideals,  principles  and  in- 
stitutions that  made  America  the  bright 
beacon  of  Democracy. 

With  the  Bicentennial  of  our  nation  but 
two  years  ahead,  this  is  a  most  opportune 
time  for  the  Congress  to  bolster  confidence 
of  the  people  in  our  representative  form  of 
government. 

Certainly  no  other  single  group  of  our  citi- 
zens are  more  deserving  In  this  honor  than 
our  Nation's  veterans,  who  have  fought  so 
gallantly  in  at  least  five  major  wars  this 
century.  These  veterans  know  that  our  great 
American  heritage,  founded  unon  freedom, 
has  never  been  and  never  will  be  free  of 
pain,  free  of  struggle  and  free  of  Individual 
and  cdllectlve  effort.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
respect  their  wishes  and  return  the  observ- 
ance of  Veterans  Day  to  November  11. 

I  respectfully  urge  approval  of  S.  2901  and 
I  thank  you  again  for  permitting  me  to  be 
with  you  today. 


Statement 
(By   PrancU   W.   Stover,   Director.    National 

Legislative    Service,    Veterans    of    Foreign 

Wars  of  the  United  States) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee:  Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  the  position  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  on  the  bills  before  you  which 
propose  to  restore  Veterans  Day  to  November 
1 1  as  a  national  holiday. 

A  Priority  Legislative  Goal  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  since  the  passage  of  the 
Monday  Holiday  Act  has  been  to  shift  Vet- 
erans Day  back  to  November  11.  Our  posi- 
tion Is  found  in  VJ'.W.  National  Resolution 
No.  127  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  delegates  representing  more  than  1.8  mil- 
lion members  at  our  National  Convention 
In  New  Orleans  last  August,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

V.F.W.  RKSOLtmON   NO.    127 RESTORE   VETERANS 

DAY    TO    NOVEMBER     11 

"Whereas,  fighting  In  World  War  I  ended 
at  11:00  ajn.  on  the  nth  day,  the  11th 
month  In  1918  (November  II,  1918).  Two 
years  later.  France  and  England  chose  No- 
vember nth.  then  known  universally  as 
Armistice  Day,"  as  the  time  for  placing  an 
"unknown  soldier"  of  that  war.  In  each  of 
the  Nations'  highest  places  of  honor.  On 
November  11th  in  1921,  an  American  soldier 


whose  name  was  "known  only  to  God"  was 
buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery;  and 
"Whereas,  in  the  year  1926,  Armistice  Day 
was  made  the  official  name  for  paying  tribute 
to  our  World  War  I  veterans  for  their  dedica- 
tion in  serving  our  country  In  time  of  battle, 
and  obtaining  peace  on  November  11,  igie' 
Twelve  years  later  in  1938.  another  Congres. 
slonal  resolutlonal  made  the  November  litb 
date  a  national  holiday  and  observance;  and 
"Whereas,  two  years  after  this  national 
holiday  was  proclaimed.  World  War  II  broke 
out  In  Europe  and  shattered  our  country's 
dreams.  On  June  1.  1954,  Congress,  acting 
on  a  proposal  by  Representative  Edwin  K. 
Rees  of  Kansas,  changed  Armistice  Day  to 
Veterans  Day;  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower signed  this  bill  on  November  11,  1954 
to  keep  the  historic  date  of  November  llth 
a  memorial  tribute;  and 

"Whereas,  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  In  1968  to  change 
the  historic  observance  of  Veterans  Day  to 
the  fourth  Monday  of  each  October.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  signed  this 
public  law  it90-363  into  law  on  June  28,  1968. 
This  new  date  causes  many  of  the  nation's 
Veterans  to  still  recognize  November  llth, 
with  some  that  recognize  the  new  date  of 
October,  and  still  many  carry  out  their  pa- 
triotic duty  and  recognize  both  dates;  now, 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  reaffirm  our  posi- 
tion to  restore  Veterans  Day  back  to  No- 
vember llth." 

Adopted  at  the  74th  NationsJ  Convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
August  17  through  24.  1973. 

Subsequently,  our  Commander-in-Chief, 
Ray  Soden,  has  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  restoration  of  Veterans  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11  as  a  Priority  Legislative  Goal  for  the 
year  1974. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
designation  of  Veterans  Day  as  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October  as  a  national  holiday 
would  be  followed  by  the  states  around  the 
country.  During  the  last  four  years.  Just  the 
opposite  has  occurred.  Forty  states  have 
passed  legislation,  since  the  Monday  Holiday 
Act  of  1968.  calling  for  those  states  to  cele- 
brate Veterans  Day  on  November  11.  It  wUl 
be  recalled  that  two  states  never  did  change 
their  Veterans  Day  laws,  so  there  are  a  total 
of  42  states  who  do  not  follow  the  example 
set  by  the  Congress  In  the  observance  of  Vet- 
erans Day. 

The  fact  that  forty-two  states  have  not 
followed  the  Federal  example  regarding  Vet- 
erans Day  would  appear  to  be  substantial 
evidence  that  the  Congress  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  this  regard.  This  action,  taken  sepa- 
rately by  each  state,  Is  sufficient  Justification 
to  favorably  consider  one  of  the  bills  before 
you  and  for  its  ultimate  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

As  V.F.W.  Resolution  No.  127  indicates,  the 
date  of  November  11  was  formerly  known  as 
"Armistice  Day."  This  date  is  determined  by 
the  cease-fire  which  was  agreed  to  between 
Germany  and  the  Allied  Nations,  thus  bring- 
ing the  First  World  War  to  an  end.  It  has 
been  argued  that  November  11  has  special 
significance  to  the  veteran  of  World  War  I 
only.  It  Is  this  erroneous  presumption,  which 
led  to  the  conclusion,  in  approving  the  Mon- 
day Holiday  Act,  that  Veterans  Day  was  to 
commemorate  veterans  of  all  wars  and,  there- 
fore, could  be  observed  on  any  day  of  the 
year. 

However,  a  glance  back  at  our  history  in- 
dicates that  Armistice  Day  has  significance 
for  all  veterans.  November  llth  is  a  day  set 
aside  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  which  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  sacrifice  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  by  those  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  wartime. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  29  million  vet- 
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erans.  About  half  of  these  veterans  served  in 
World  War  II.  Most  of  these  14  mlUlon  World 
War  II  veterans  grew  up  In  the  days  Just 
prior  to  World  War  II.  They  recall  quite 
vividly  the  many  celebrations  In  honor  of  all 
veterans  of  previous  wars,  especially,  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  which  were  an  integral 
part  of  American  culture.  In  those  days,  both 
the  Spanish  American  War  and  Civil  War 
veterans  also  participated  in  Veterans  Day 
ceremonies  on  November  11,  which  day  they 
adopted  as  their  Veterans  Day. 

Subsequent  to  World  War  II— until  1971, 
Veterans  Day  still  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated on  November  11.  Thus,  the  approxi- 
mately 5  million  Korean  veterans  and  many 
of  the  more  than  7  million  Vietnam  veterans 
are  identified  with  November  11  as  the  day 
set  aside  to  honor  their  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

To  say  it  another  way,  there  Is  no  other 
single  day  in  the  year  that  has  more  sig- 
nificance to  veterans  of  all  wars  than  No- 
vember 11.  There  Is  no  comparable  ending 
date  for  World  War  II,  Korea,  or  Vietnam. 
It  Is  doubtful  If  there  ever  again  will  be  a 
day  signifying  so  much  to  so  many  as  does 
November  llth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  celebration  of  Veterans 
Day  as  a  national  holiday  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  as  a  state  holiday  for  the  citizens 
of  the  several  states  has  produced  much 
confusion  to  say  the  least.  In  the  Interest  of 
harmony  and  uniformity,  the  Congress 
should  rectify  this  situation  by  returning 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  From  all  over 
the  country,  we  hear  of  problems  created  re- 
garaing  the  celebration  of  Veterans  Day  be- 
cause of  the  conflict  of  Federal  and  state 
laws  with  respect  to  this  date. 

As  the  name  Implies,  Veterans  Day  is  a  day 
set  aside  to  commemorate  those  citizens  who 
served  In  our  Armed  Forces  during  a  period 
of  peril.  For  this  reason,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
Subconunittee  and  the  Congress  will  take 
Into  consideration  that  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  want  this  day  changed  back  to  No- 
vember 11. 

Notwithstanding  the  desires  of  commercial 
and  business  interests,  the  foremost  con- 
sideration should  be  'What  is  the  position  of 
the  veterans  organizations  on  this  issue?' 
For  it  is  the  veterans  organizations,  as  you 
know,  who  provide  the  leadership  and  con- 
duct the  ceremonies  and  hold  the  ptu-ades 
and  otherwise  keep  alive  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations the  contribution  made  by  veterans 
in  preserving  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

The  Monday  Holiday  Act  went  Into  effect 
on  January  1,  1971.  The  celebration  of  Vet- 
erans Day  on  the  fourth  Monday  has  taken 
something  out  of  the  patriotic  life  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  1971,  Veterans  Day  has  become  a 
day  for  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  profit- 
making,  and  our  heritage  has  greatly  suf- 
fered thereby. 

November  11  has  been  observed  since  1918 
as  a  tribute  to  all  veterans,  a  day  to  honor 
those  who  fought  In  defense  of  freedom  and 
to  carry  out  the  highest  Ideals  of  our  Amer- 
ican heritage.  Celebrating  Veterans  Day  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  October  has  proved  to 
be  a  disaster  so  far  as  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Is  concerned.  November  11  Is  the 
date  which  embraces  the  meaning  of  the  sac- 
rifice in  the  national  Interest  made  by  our 
citizen  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  No  other  date 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose. 

Most  of  the  states  have  already  acted.  Now 
Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  do  likevtrlse.  V.F.W. 
strongly  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  fa- 
vorably consider  one  of  the  proposals  before 
you — to  restore  Veterans  Day  to  Its  former 
status  as  a  great  National  Holiday  on  No- 
vember 11. 

Thank  you. 


The  American  Legion, 
MontgomeTy,  Ala..  May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Alabama,  and  its  American  Le- 
gion Ladles  Auxiliary  wish  to  again  speak 
out  in  behalf  of  Senate  Bill  2901  asking 
for  the  redesignation  of  November  llth  as 
Veterans  Day. 

A  majority  of  the  states  In  support  of  Na- 
tional Convention  Mandates  for  the  past  five 
years  has  now  passed  state  legislative  bills 
restoring  Veterans  Day  to  November  llth  In 
their  respective  states. 

Alabama  now  has  prepared  a  legislative 
bill,  prepared  by  Past  Department  Com- 
mander Raymond  Weeks  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  would 
restore  Veterans  Day  in  Alabama  to  Novem- 
ber llth.  Alabamlans  were  very  Instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  which  desig- 
nated November  llth  as  Veterans  Day  In 
commemoration  of  veterans  of  all  wars.  Ala- 
bama has.  for  many  years,  conducted  a  Na- 
tional Veterans  Day  Program  In  Birming- 
ham. Alabama,  on  November  llth.  this  pro- 
gram being  second  to  none  within  the  na- 
tion, until  the  ptissage  of  Public  Law  90- 
363,  the  so-called  Holiday  Bill. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  and 
that  of  all  your  colleagues  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  In  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill 
S2901  which  will  restore  Veterans  Day  to  Its 
meaningful  date  on  the  calendar  of  Novem- 
ber llth. 


Sincerely, 


Max  a.  Wilder, 
Department  Commander. 
Mrs.  Allene  McCrat. 
Department  President. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allcn, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  On  behalf  of  the 
22,260  members  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
to  have  Veterans  Day  returned  to  November 
llth  through  your  bill  #82901. 

The  members  of  our  organization  voted 
unanimously  at  our  last  convention  to  sup- 
port such  legislation  and  a  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  the  National  Convention  In 
support  of  the  change. 

To  our  Veterans,  the  fourth  Monday  In 
October  has  no  significance,  but  the  llth 
day  of  the  llth  month,  what  ever  day  of  the 
month  It  falls  on  is  the  true  Veterans  Day, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  it  recognized  as 
such. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  yours  efforts 
to  this  end. 

Sincerely, 

John  T.  Golden, 
State  Commander. 


BUSINESS  FIRMS  ON  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  business 
has  an  important  stake  in  national 
health  insurance.  Whatever  legislation 
comes  from  this  Congress  will  aCfect  the 
payroll  expenses  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployers and  businessmen.  Surely  we 
would  want  to  take  a  hard  look  at  their 
recommendations  and  views.  In  the  in- 
terest of  providing  such  material  for 
the  study  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  a  survey  of  a  rep- 


resentative sample  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness firms  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  note  that  the  survey 
was  done  in  1972,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  has  changed  since  then,  as 
have  several  other  bills.  However,  the 
survey  is  principally  one  of  the  concepts 
and  principles  embodied  in  the  bills,  and 
therefore,  is  equally  applicable  today.  I 
also  note,  that  the  Medicredit  bill,  al- 
though represented  in  the  survey  as  re- 
quiring compulsory  participation  by  em- 
ployers, is  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary 
for  everyone.  The  bill  does  offer  a  tax 
incentive,  however,  to  employers  offering 
coverage  to  their  employees.  They  are 
able  to  use  part  of  the  amount  spent  on 
health  insurance  premiums  as  a  tax  de- 
duction. 

The  survey  also  points  out  that  of  the 
four  bills — administration,  Medicredit, 
Health  Security.  Health  Insurance  In- 
dustry proposal — 22.4  percent  of  polled 
businesses  supports  Medicredit;  4.9  per- 
cent support  Health  Security;  19.9  per- 
cent are  for  the  administration  bill;  and 
32.9  percent  like  the  health  insurance 
industry  plan.  It  is  evident  that  business 
firms  desire  to  minimize  Federal  involve- 
ment in  a  national  health  insurance  plan 
through  payroll  taxes,  bureaucratic  ad- 
ministration, and  compulsion. 

The  survey  follows : 

Exhibit   1 
National   Chamber   Survey   on  Health  In- 
surance AND  National  Health  Insurance 

Legislation 

The  93rd  Congress  wUl  probably  approve 
some  kind  of  national  health  Insurance 
program.  Some  of  the  legislative  proposals. 
If  enacted,  would  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  company-sponsored  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams and  business  costs.  For  example,  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  organized  labor — the 
Health  Security  Act — would  cost  employers 
about  930  billion  a  year  In  payroll  taxes. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this 
legislation,  the  National  Chamber  surveyed 
a  select  group  of  its  business  members  In 
early  1972  for  facts  and  opinions.'  The  pur- 
pose was  twofold :  ( 1 )  to  obtain  information 
about  the  extent  and  scope  of  existing  health 
Insurance  coverage.  Its  cost  and  financing; 
and  (2)  to  determine  the  potential  Impact  of 
national  health  Insurance  legislation  on  em- 
ployers and  company-sponsored  health  plans. 

Business  views  were  obtained  on  these 
legislative  proposals:  the  American  Medical 
Association^  "Medicredit"  plan  {HS,.  4960 
and  S.  ^fT) ;  the  AFL-CIO/UAW's  Health 
Security  Act  (H.R.  22  and  S.  3);  the  Admin- 
istration's National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership Act  (H.R.  7741  and  S.  1623) ;  and  the 
health  Insurance  Industry's  National  Health- 
care  Act    (H.R.   4349   and  S.   1490) . 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  major  find 
ings.  Results  from  the  entire  survey  follow 
the  summary. 
extent  of  health  insurance  protection 

Most  employers  provide  or  make  available 
health   Insurance   protection   for  their  em- 


'  The  health  Insurance  survey  was  sent  to  a 
10  percent  random  sample  of  the  National 
Chamber's  business  members.  About  20  per- 
cent of  the  firms  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. 
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ployees.  According  to  the  sun  ey,  96  percent 


type  of  bene- 


of  the  companies  provide  this 
fit  for  their  employees.  As  compared  to  the 
total  population,  a  much  hlglier  proportion 
of  employees  have  health  Insurance  protec- 
tion. In  1969.  for  example,  about  foiir-flfths 
of  the  population  under  age  '" 
form  of  private  health  Insurance.  All  the 
firms  without  health  Insuraice  protection 
would  be  classified  as  "smtll 
Most  had  fewer 
payroll. 

The  kinds  of  health  services 
company-sponsored  plans  and 
age   of   companies   providing 

are: 


business, 
than  25  emp  loyees  on  the 


Covered  service 
In-patient  hospital  care.. 


Nursing  home  or  extended  cai  b 39.3 


Surgical    services. 

In-hospltal  physician  care 

Physician  services  at  his  office _. 

Diagnostic  X-ray  and  laborato -y  servl- 

Icee  .  ^ 

Dental 


costs  of  med- 

Inltlajl     deductible 

many  com- 


care 

EMPLOTBE    COST-SHAJ^NC 

Employees  share  part  of  the 
leal  services — through 
amounts  and  oo-payment«^14 
pany-sponsored  health  Insurai^ce  plans.  For 
example,  In  connection  with  m-patlent  hos- 
pital care.  20  percent  of  the  pl^ns  Impose  an 
initial  deductible  before  benefltfc  are  payable, 
and  28  percent  of  the  plans  require  the  em- 
ployee to  bear  some  costs  thrfcugh  co-pay- 
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covered  under 

the  percent - 

such    benefits 

Percent  of 

companies 

98.6 


98.4 
97.8 
60.3 

90.4 
20.3 


require  em 
other  health 


ments.  Many  of  the  plans  alsc 
ployee  cost-sharing  for  the  six 
care  services  listed  above. 

PaOTECnON    AOAmST    CATASTBOPHTC    MKDICAL 
rXPENSES 

Most  company  health  Insurarce  plans  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  Urge  expenses 
Involved  In  a  serious  Ulness— the  so-called 
catastrophic  Illness— to  both  hourly  and  sal- 
aried employees.  About  95  percent  of  the 
companies  provide  major-metical  expense 
protection  as  a  supplement  toj  rather  than 
a  substitute  for,  a  basic  hospital  and  medical 
plan.  I 

The  s\irvey  results  show  thatj  most  of  the 
employer-sponsored  plans  do  not  provide 
enough  coverage  to  protect  an  Employee  and 
his  famuy  against  an  extrem^y  expensive 
lllneas — say.  one  involving  abo^t  •50,000  of 
hospital  and  related  medical  bdls.  About  86 
percent  of  the  companies  provide  less  than 
•50.000  in  maximum  lifetime^  protection. 
Nearly  14  percent  of  the  firms  provide  •50,000 
or  more  in  maJor-medlcal  expense  protection. 

PKBCMTT   OF   HEALTH   IN8T7«ANCX   <io8T8   PAID   BT 
Bt7SIKZSS  1 

The  Administration's  national  health  in- 
surance proposal  would  requlre^mployers  to 
pay  65  percent  of  total  health  Insurance  costs 
Initially,  with  an  Increase  to]  76  percent 
thereafter. 

The  survey  results  show  tha^  66  percent 
of  the  companies  pay  65  percent  or  more  of 
total  health  insurance  costs  In  48  percent  of 
the  firms,  the  employer  pays  frcjm  96  to  100 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Based  on  the  survey  results,  Itl  seems  clear 
that  many  employers  wUl  havt  to  absorb 
significant  cost  increases  for  htalth  insur- 
ance if  either  the  Admlnl8tratlt)n's  pUn  or 
the  health  Insurance  Industry's  J>ropo8al  be- 
comes law.  In  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
company-sponsored  plans,   the  iverage  cost 


per  employee  la  less  than  $300 


a  year.  The 


Administration  plan  and  the  hsalth  insur 


ance  Industry's  proposal  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated ^390  and  •460  a  year  respectively. 
Only  26  percent  of  the  companies  liave 
average  employee  health  insurance  costs  of 
•400  or  more  a  year. 

BENETTT  KXPAlf  SION  AND  INTLATTON 

Since  1966  more  than  76  percent  of  the 
companies  liberalized  their  health  Insurance 
benefit  plans.  Inflation — not  bigger  and  better 
benefits — was  the  most  important  factor  In 
driving  up  the  cost  of  health  insurance  plans. 
For  example,  37  percent  of  the  firms  felt  that 
less  than  one-third  of  their  cost  increases 
were  attributable  to  benefit  Improvements 
with  the  remainder  caused  by  skyrocketing 
hospital  and  medical  care  prices. 

KTfTECT  OF  LEGISLATION  NOT  UNDERSTOOD 

Many  companies  do  not  understand  how 
proposed  legislation  will  affect  existing  health 
Insurance  plans.  For  example,  54  percent  of 
the  firms  expressed  the  view  that  their  com- 
pany-sponsored plan  provided  benefits  "equal 
to  or  greater  than"  the  "benefit  package" 
proposed  by  the  health  insurance  Industry 
(H.R.  4349  and  S.  1490). 

This  evaluation  is  probably  Incorrect  be- 
cause most  company-sponsored  health  plans 
cost  less  than  proposed  legislation.  In  71 
percent  of  the  firms  the  average  per  em- 
ployee cost  of  company-sponsored  plans  was 
lander  ^400  a  year  as  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  •450  a  year  for  HJi.  4349  and 
S.  1490. 

EMPLOTESS  OBJECT  TO  COMPULSION 

While  most  employers  favor  extending 
basic  health  benefits  (including  ambulatory 
and  out-patient  care)  to  their  employees, 
they  object  to  coercion  by  government.  For 
example,  only  6.6  percent  of  the  firms  felt 
that  they  should  be  required  to  provide 
coverage  through  a  mandatory  approach  as 
proposed  by  the  Administration  (HJi.  7741 
and  S.  1623),  or  through  some  "tax  penalty" 
as  advocated  in  the  AMA  "Medlcredlt"  blU 
(H.R.  4960  and  S.  987)  or  the  health  insur- 
ance industry  plan  (H.R.  4349  and  8.  1490). 
The  vast  majority  of  companies  felt  that 
the  best  way  to  broaden  health  insurance 
coverage  was  to  encourage  employers  to  do 
so  through  a  tax  Incentive. 

TAX     IMPACT     OF     LABORS     HEALTH     LEGISLATION 

Organized  labor's  Health  Security  Act  (H.R. 
22-S.  3)  would  be  partially  financed  by  a  3.5 
percent  tax  levied  on  an  employer's  total  pay- 
roll. As  a  result,  payroll  taxes  on  all  employ- 
ers, small,  medium-size  and  large,  would  be 
substantially  increased.  The  average  Increase 
in  payrc«  taxes  would  range  from  •3.568  for 
firms  with  less  than  26  employees  to  over  ^4 
mUlion  for  companies  with  2,500  or  more 
employees. 

EMPLOYER    PRETKRENCX    FOR    NATIONAL    HEALTH 
INSURANCE     LECULATION 

While  some  type  of  national  health  insur- 
ance legislation  Is  likely  to  be  approved  In 
the  93d  Congress,  employers  are  not  particu- 
larly enthusiastic  about  the  four  major  al- 
ternatives avaUable.  None  of  the  plans  was 
ranked  "number  1"  by  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployers polled.  The  first  choice  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  firms  would  be  the  health  insur- 
ance industry  proposal.  About  22  percent  of 
the  firms  would  pick  the  AMA's  "Medlcredlt" 
proposal  as  their  first  preference,  and  20  per- 
cent of  them  would  select  the  Administra- 
tion's plan.  The  AFL-CIO/UAW  bUl  (H.R.  22 
and  8.  3)  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  with 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  employers  select- 
ing It  as  "number  1."  It  should  be  noted  that 
a  substantial  number  of  employers  did  not 
express  an  opinion  on  the  survey  question. 
The  "no  response"  ranged  from  30  percent  on 


the  health  Insurance  proposal  to  37  percent 
on  the  APIr-CIO/UAW  bUl. 

BUSINESS    VIEWS    ABOUT   PRIVATE    HEALTH 
INSURANCE     FIRMS 

Most  business  firms  are  pleased  with  the 
service  they  receive  from  health  Insurance 
carriers  or  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans.  For 
example,  86  percent  of  the  companies  said 
the  services  was  "very  good"  or  "good." 


Results  of  National  Chamber  Question- 
naire AND  Opinion  Poll  on  Health  In- 
surance AND  National  Health  Insurance 
Legislation* 

(Answers  in  percent) 

A.  (01).  My  company  employs  people  in: 
(1)  one  state  72.2;  (2)  more  than  one  state 
26.7. 

B.  (02-03).  My  company's  major  employ, 
ment  is  located  In  the  State  of 

C.  (04) .  The  major  share  of  our  business  is": 
(please  check  one) 

(1)  3.3  Agriculture. 

(2)  11.5  Construction. 

(3)  0.9  Mining. 

(4)  32.3  Manufacturing. 
(6)  2.5  Transportation. 

(6)  3.1  Communications  and  Utilities. 

(7)  8.0  Wholesale  Trade. 

(8)  9.5  Retail  Trade. 

(9)  16.0  Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate. 

(10)  8.8  Services. 
(•)  3.6  Other. 

D.  (05) .  The  total  employment  of  my  com- 
pany is :  (please  check  one) 

(1)  25.6  under  26. 

(2)  18.4  26-49. 

(3)  17.8  50-99. 

(4)  23.5  100-499. 
(6)  5.0  500-999. 

(6)  4.4  1000-2499. 

(7)  5.4  2600  or  more. 

E.(06).  Does  your  company  now  provide  or 
make  available  health  care  insurance  pro- 
tection for  your  employees?  (i.e.  benefits  to 
pay  for  one  or  more  types  of  medical  ex- 
pense. Do  not  count  dlsabUlty  income  bene- 
fits or  accident-only  benefits.) 

(1)  95.0  Yes. 

(2)  4.9  No. 

P.  (07-08).  Is  your  health  care  insuj-ance 
plan  negotiated  through  collective  bargain- 
ing? 

(07)  Hourly  employees  (l)  26.1  Yes; 
(2)  68.6  No. 

(08)  Salaried  employees  (1)  4.6  Yes: 
(2)  94.3  No. 

0.(09-15).  If  your  company  has  health 
care  Insvirance  for  employees,  which  of  the 
following  health  care  services  are  provided: 
(please   check   ALL   applicable) 

(09)  98.6  In-patient  hospital  care. 

(10)  39.3  Nursing  home  or  extended  care 
benefits. 

(11)  98.4  Surgical  services. 

(12)  97.8  In-hospltal  physicians'  care. 

( 13)  60.3  Physicians'  services  at  his  office. 

(14)  90.4  Diagnostic  x-ray  and  laboratory 
services. 

(15)  20.3  Dental  care:  (1)  9.7  Full  coverage; 
(2)   90.3  Partial  coverage. 

H.(  16-29).  If  your  company  has  health 
care  Insurance,  are  copayments  by  employees 
required  or  an  Initial  deductible  imposed 
before  the  benefits  are  payable?  (pleaee 
check  Yes  or  No  for  each  service) 


•Data  based  on  10  percent  random  sample 
of  business  members  polled  during  January 
1972.  In  many  Instances,  the  responses  do 
not  add  up  to  100  percent  because  companies 
did  not  answer  a  question. 
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|ln  percent] 


(^payment  required 
res  (1)      No  (2) 


In-patient  hospital  care-  (16) 

Nursing  home  or  extended  cars (17) 

Surgical  services (18) 

In-hospital  physicians' care (19) 

Physician 's  services  at  his  office (20) 

Diagnostic  X-ray,  lalwratory  services..  (21) 

Dentalcare : (22) 


28.1 

56.9 

39.6 

64.8 

29.3 

55.4 

29.6 

53.8 

45.2 

43.2 

29.7 

55.1 

37.0 

67.5 

Initial  deductible 
Imposed 


Yes (1)      No  (2) 


19.8 

53.5 

34.2 

55.7 

19.4 

52.9 

22.5 

49.1 

50.7 

34.7 

25.9 

48.0 

39.0 

57.1 

In-patient  hospital  care (23) 

Nursing  home  or  extended  care (24) 

Surgical  services (25) 

In-hospital  physician's  care (26) 

Physician's  services  at  his  office (27) 

Diagnostic  X-ray,  laboratory  services..  (28) 

Dentalcare (29) 


I.  (30-31).  Does  your  plan  provide  major 
expense  protection  (catastrophic  coverage)? 

(30)  Hourly  employees  (1)  73.9  Yes;  (2) 
16.3  No. 

(31)  Salaried  employees  (1)  87.6  Yes;  (2) 
10.1  No. 

J.  (32).  If  you  answered  "yes"  to  question 
1(30-31),  Is  the  major  medical  exi>ense  pro- 
tection supplementary  to  a  basic  hospital- 
medical  plan  or  as  a  substitute  plan? 

(1)  94.9  Supplementary. 

(2)  5.0  Substitute  plan. 

K.  (33) .  If  your  plan  provides  major  medi- 
cal expense  benefits,  what  Is  the  maximum 
lifetime  amount  of  protection  provided? 
(please  check  one) 

(1)  6.8  less  than  ^10,000. 

(2)  39.2  910,000  but  less  than  $20,000. 

(3)  32.3  $20,000  but  less  than  $30,000. 

(4)  7.1   •30,000  but  less  than  $50,000. 

(5)  10.2  $50,000  but  less  than  $100,000. 

(6)  3.5  $100,000  or  more. 

L.  (34) .  The  Administration  proposal  would 
require  employers  to  pay  66%  of  toUl  health 
care  Insurance  costs  from  July  1,  1973  to 
December  31.  1976,  with  an  Increase  to  75% 
thereafter.  What  proportion  of  total  health 
Insurance  costs  does  your  firm  now  pay? 
(please  check  one) 
(1)  48.3  96  to  100  percent. 
f  (2)    9.5  less  than  96  percent  at  least  75 

percent. 

(3)  8.0  less  than  76  percent  but  at  least 
65  percent. 

(4)  18.1  less  than  65  percent  at  least  50 
percent. 

(5)  7.6  less  than  60  percent  but  at  least 
26  percent. 

(6)  4.3  employee  pays  all. 

M.  (36-77).  If  your  firm  finances  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  employee  health  insur- 
ance, what  was  the  total  health  care  cost 
and  how  much  did  your  company  pay  in 
1966,  In  1970?  Also  indicate  the  percentage 
Increase  for  each,  (answer  ALL) 

Not  tabulated:  insufficient  number  of  re- 
sponses to  provide  meamingful  data. 

N.(78).  Are  the  1970  benefits  the  same  as 
the  1965  benefits? 

(1)  11.9  Yes;  (2)  77.7  No. 

0.(79).  If  you  answered  "no"  to  question 


N(78),  approximately  how  much  of  the  per- 
centage increase  In  total  costs  (1970  over 
1965)  is  due  to  Increase  in  benefits?  (please 
check  one) 

(1)  36.9  less  than  1/3  rd. 

(2)  36.6  Va  but  less  than  ^rds. 

(3)  15.9  more  than  %rds. 

P.  (80).  The  Administration  estimates  the 
costs  of  its  proposal  at  $390  per  married  em- 
ployee per  year,  with  the  employer  paying 
$253  through  1975  and  $292  in  1976.  The 
health  insurance  Industry  estimates  the  cost 
per  employee  of  Its  plan  would  be  $450  a  year 
initially  and  gradually  increase  to  $1,100  per 
employee  In  1979.  What  is  your  company's 
average  annual  cost  per  employee  of  Its  pres- 
ent health  care  insurance  plan?  (please 
check  one) 

(1)  7.4  $100  or  less. 

(2)  22.4  $I00-$199. 

(3)  21.3  $200-$299. 

(4)  19.5  $300-$399. 
(6)   12.6  $400-499. 

(6)   12.5  $600  or  more. 

Q. (81-83).  Under  the  "Medlcredlt"  bill,  the 
Administration  plan,  and  the  health  insur- 
ance Industry  proposal  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  empowered  to  require  em- 
ployers to  have  a  health  Insurance  benefits 
package  that  meets  the  standards  specified  In 
these  bills.  In  your  opinion  does  your  pres- 
ent health  Insurance  plan  provide  benefits 
equal  to,  less  than,  or  greater  than  the  stand- 
ards specified  In  these  bills?  (please  check 
applicable  boxes) 


[In 

percent) 

Benefit  package- 

Bill 

Greater 
Equal  to    Less  than            than 

(81)  'Medicredit" 

^82)  Administration  plan... 
(83)  Health  insurance  Indus- 
try plan 

(1)  21.3    (2)  13.7      (3)  53.0 
(1)  20. 3    (2)  20. 2      (3)  46. 5 

(1)  20.6    (2)  33.5      (3)  319 

R.(84).  Do  you  think  employers  should 
make  available  to  their  employees  a  basic 
health  benefits  package,  including  ambula- 
tory and  out-patient  care? 

(1)  60.6  percent  Yes. 

(2)  20.9  percent  No. 

(3)  14.0  percent  No  opinion. 

S.  (86)  Both  the  AMA  and  health  Insur- 
ance Indvistry  propjosals  would  impose  a  "tax 
penalty"  on  employers  if  they  fall  to  have 
health  insurance  plans  that  meet  federal 
benefit  standards.  Employers  would  only  be 
able  to  deduct  60%  (instead  of  the  present 
100%)  of  their  health  insurance  premiums 
as  a  business  expense  for  federal  Income  tax 
purposes.  The  Administration  plan  would 
use  the  threat  of  fines  ($1,000  per  employee) 
and  employee  lawsuits  to  obtain  employer 
compliance.  Do  you  think  that  employers 
should  be  required  by  government  te  pro- 
vide health  insurance  coverage  or  should  em- 
ployers be  encouraged  to  do  so  through  some 
kind  of  tax  incentive? 

(1)  6.5  percent  Required  to  provide  cover- 
age. 

(2)  81.9  percent  Enouraged  to  provide 
coverage. 


(3)   7.0  percent  No  opinion. 

T.  (86-97) .  The  AFL-CIO/UAW  plan  Is  par- 
tially financed  by  a  3.5%  tax  on  an  employer's 
total  payroll.  If  this  bill  were  passed,  vrith 
taxes  effective  in  1974,  how  much  would  your 
compsmy's  payroll  taxes  be  increased  above 
the  amounts  now  required  \inder  existing 
law  to  finance  the  Social  Security  program? 
(assume  1974  payroll  equals  current  payroll) 
Average  increase  in  payroll  taxes 

Size  of  firm : 

Under    25    employees $3,  568 

25-49   employees   11,425 

50-99  employees 20,842 

100-499    employees    58,  956 

500-999  employees 196,050 

1000-2499  employees 435,463 

2500   or   more   employees 4,018,135 

U.  (98-101).  Congress  may  approve  some 
kind  of  national  health  insurance  legislation 
diu-lng  1972.  If  you  had  to  choose  between  the 
four  bills  shown  below,  how  would  you  rank 
them  in  order  of  preference  (1  to  4)  ? 

[In  percent) 


No 
4  response 


(98)  "Medicredit" 22.4  13.8  23.7  6.3  33.9 

(99)  AFL-CIO/UAW  bill...    4.9  1.6  3.8  52.6  37.2 

(100)  Administration  plan..  19.9  27.8  16.4  1.6  34.3 

(101)  Health  Insurance  in- 

dustry proposal ...  32. 9  18.0  17.0  2.1  29.9 


V.  (102) .  What  is  your  c^lnion  of  the  serv- 
ice provided  by  your  health  Insurance  carrier 
of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield?  (please  check 
one) 

(Answers  in  percent) 

(1)  53.7  very  good. 

(2)  31.7  good. 

(3)  9.8  average. 

(4)  0.7  poor. 

(6)  0.4  very  poor. 


MILEAGE   AND   PER   DIEM   ALLOW- 
ANCES—CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  I  introduced  S.  3341,  a  bill  to 
increase  the  mileage  and  per  diem  to  be 
paid  to  Federal  employees  traveling  on 
oflBcial  business.  As  part  of  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.  I  included  a  study  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  operating  a  stand- 
ard-size automobile.  Due  to  mechanical 
limitations,  the  charts  from  the  study 
were  printed  in  the  April  11  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  Unfortu- 
nately, several  typographical  errors  ap- 
peared in  the  printed  tables.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
corrected  tables  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  the  permanent  Record  be  cor- 
rected to  reflect  the  necessary  changes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  STANDARD  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE' 
(Total  costs  in  dollan,  costs  per  mile  in  cents) 


1st  year  (14,500  ml) 


2d  year  (13,000  mi) 


3d  year  (11,500  mi)  4th  year  (10,000  ml) 


5th  year  (9,900  mi) 


Item 


Total  cost    Cost  per  milt         Total  cost    Cost  per  milt         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost      Cost  per  mile 


Costs  excluding  taxes: 

Depreciation 1,226.00  t.46  900.00  6.92  675.00  5.87  500.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance 81.84  .56  115.37  .89  242.65  2.11  296.09 

Replacement  tires 17.90  .12  16.05  .12  23.72  .21  44.40 

Jwessofies 3.21  .02  3.08  .02  2.96  .02  2.83 

S'sol'ne 286.75  1.98  257.16  1.98  227.58  1.98  197.72 

Oil 11.25  .08  11.25  .09  12.00  .10  12.00 

Insurance' 164.00  1.13  156.00  1.20  156.00  1.36  147.00 

Garaging,  parking,  tolls,  etc 208.36  1.44  199.22  1.53  190.08  1.65  180.94 

Total 1,999.31  1179  1,658.13  12.75  1,529.99  13.30  1,380.98 


5.00 

376.00 

2.96 

275.54 

.44 

43.95 

>.03 

2.S2 

1.98 

195.83 

.12 

12.75 

1.47 

147.00 

1.81 

180.33 

3.80 

2.78 
.44 
.03 

1.98 
.13 

1.49' 

1.82 


13.81 


1,234.22 


12.47 
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TABLE  1.— ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  STANDARD  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE  i— Continued 
(Totil  costs  in  dollars,  costs  per  mile  in  cents) 


Item 


Taxes  and  fees: 
State: 

Gasoline 

Registration 

Titling. 

Subtotal 

Federal : 

Gasoline 

Oil' 

Tires 

Subtotal 

Total  taxes 

Total  of  all  costs. 


Item 


25'  .  00 

29;.  54 

41.44 

(.57 

1«.S3 


i: 


so 


Costs  excluding  taxes: 

Depreciation 

Repairs  and  maintenance... 

Replacement  tires 

Accessories 

Gasoline 

Oil 

Insurance* 

Garaging,  parking,  tolls,  etc. 


Total 1,  u4.21 

Taxes  and  fees: 
State: 

Gasoline. 

Regrstratioa. 

Tltlini 


June  If,  197If 


1st  year  (14,500  mi) 


2d  year  (13,000  mi) 


3d  year  (11,500  mi) 


4th  year  (10,000  mi) 


5th  year  (9,900  mi) 


Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost      Cost  per  mile 


74.62 
30.00 
177.15 


0.51 

.21 

1.22 


66.92 
30.00 


0.52 
.23 


59.22 
30.00 


0.52 
.26 


51.45 
30.00 


0.51 
.30 


50.96 
30.00 


0.52 
.30 


281.77 


1.94 


96.92 


.75 


89.22 


.78 


81.45 


.81 


80.96 


42.64 

.22 

1.38 


.30 

.01 


38.24 
.22 

1.24 


.30 
.01 


33.84 

.24 

1.82 


.29 

.02 


29.40 

.24 

3.42 


.30 
.03 


29.12 

.26 

3.39 


44.24 


.31 


39.70 


.31 


35.90 


.31 


33.06 


.33 


32.77 


326.01 


2.25 


136.62 


1.06 


125.12 


1.09 


114.51 


1.14 


113.73 


2.325.32 


1.15 


16.04 


1.794.75 


13.81 


1,655.11 


14.39 


1.495.49 


14.95 


1,347.95 


13.62 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  STANDARD  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE' 


6th    ear  (9,900  mi) 


7th  year  (9,500  mi) 


8th  year  (8,500  mi) 


9th  year  (7,500  mi) 


10th  year  (5,700  mi) 


otal 
cost 


Cost 

per 

mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 

per 

mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 

per 

mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 

per 

mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 

per 

mile 


Totals  and  averages  for 
10  years  (ICO.COO  mi) 

Cost 

Total  per 

cost  mile 


111.00 
181  33 


2.61 

2.95 

.46 

.09 

1.98 

.14 

1.17 

1.82 


189.00 
397.56 

50.69 

8.30 

188.03 

13.50 
116.00 
177.89 


1.99 

4.19 

.53 

.09 

1.98 

.14 

1.22 

1.87 


121.00 
171.82 

62.79 

7.65 

168.13 

13.50 
116.00 
171.80 


1.42 

2.02 

.74 

.09 

1.98 

.16 

1.37 

2.02 


85.00 
244.33 

52.80 

6.97 

148.22 

12.00 
116.00 
165. 71 


1.13 

3.26 

.70 

.09 

1.98 

.16 

1.55 

2.21 


48.00 

29.17 

42.11 

5.79 

112.71 

6.75 

116.00 

154.74 


0.84 
.51 
.74 
.10 

1.98 
.12 

2.04 

2.71 


4, 379. 00 
2,146.91 

399.85 

52.18 

1,977.96 

118.50 
1,350.00 
1, 809. 40 


4.3« 
2.14 
.40 
.05 
1.98 
.12 
1.35 
1.81 


11.22       1,140.97 


1^01 


832.69 


9.80 


831.03 


11.08 


515. 27 


9.04      12.233.80 


12.23 


Shown  above  are  for  the  Baltjmore  suburbs,    nd  consequently  are  less  than  the  rates  presented  in 


Item 


Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost      Cost  per  mile 


Costs  excluding  taxes: 

Depreciation  

Repairs  and  maintenance. 
BepUeiiient  tires  . 

AccesHfies 

Gaiaiine 

o« ""■";"" 

Insurance 

Garaginj.  parking,  tolls,  etc. ...  "J 

Total " 

Taxes  and  fees: 
SUte: 

Gasoline 

Recistratiea 

TrUing 

Subtotal " 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


nsurance  costs 
appears  in  the 


TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  COMPACT  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE' 
[ToUl  costs  in  dollars,  costs  per  mile  in  cental 


M  year  (14,500  mi) 


U  year  (13.000  mi) 


3d  year  (11.500  mi) 


4th  year  (10,000  mi) 


5th  year  (9,900  mi) 


674.00 

79.41 

15.30 

3.21 

244.25 
10.50 

155.00 

208.36 


4.65 
.55 
.11 
.02 

1.68 
.07 

1.07 

1.44 


519.00 
107. 14 

13.71 

3.0* 

218.97 

10.50 
147.00 
199.22 


1,390.03 


9. 59 


1.218.62 


3.99 
.83 
.11 

.02 
1.69 

.08 
1.13 
1.53 

9.38 


394.00 
170.61 

12.13 

2.96 

193.68 

11. 2S 
147.00 
190.08 


3.42 

1.48 

.11 

.03 

1.69 

.10 

1.28 

1.65 


305.00 
218.90 

34.27 

2.83 

168.39 

11.25 
140. 00 
180.94 


3.05 

243.00 

2.19 

240. 27 

.34 

33.93 

.03 

2.82 

1.68 

166.78 

.11 

12.75 

1.40 

140.00 

1.81 

180. 33 

2.46 

2.43 

.34 

.03 

l.U 

.13 

1.41 

1.82 


1,121.71 


9.76 


1,061.58 


10.61 


1,019.88 


10.30 


63.56 
20.00 
109.86 


.44 
.14 
.75 


56.98 
20.00 


.44 
.15 


50.40 
20.00 


.44 
.17 


43.82 
20.00 


.44 

.20 


43.40 
20.00 


.44 

.20 


193.42 


1.33 


76.98 


.59 


70.40 


.61 


63.82 


.64 


63.40 


.64 


.82 


.30 
.03 


.33 
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TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  COMPACT  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE '-Continued 
(Total  cost  in  dollars,  costs  per  mile  in  cents) 


17477 


1st  year  (14.500  mi) 


2d  year  (13,000  mi) 


3d  year  (11,500  mi) 


Item 


4th  year  (10,000  mi) 


5th  year  (9,900  mi) 


Total  cost    Cost  per  mile  Total  cost    Cost  per  mile  Total  cost    Cost  per  mils         Total  cost    Cost  per  mile         Total  cost      Cost  per  mile 


Federal: 

Gasoline 36.32 

Oil> 21 

Tires 1.17 

Subtotal 37.70 

Total  taxes 231.12 

Total  of  all  costa 1,621.15 


0.25 
.01 


32.56 

.21 

1.05 


0.25 
.01 


28.80 
.22 
.92 


0.25 
.01 


25.04 

.22 

2.61 


0.25 
.03 


24.80 

.26 

2.59 


0.25 
.03 


.26 


33.82 


.26 


29.94 


.26 


27.87 


.28 


27.65 


.28 


1.59 


110.80 


.85 


100.34 


.87 


91.69 


.92 


91.05 


11.18 


.92 


1, 329. 42 


10.23 


1,222.05 


10.63 


1,153.27 


11.53 


1,110.93 


11.22 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATE0  COST  OF  OPERATING  A  COMPACT  SIZE  1972  MODEL  AUTOMOBILE' 


6th  year  (9,900  mi)  7th  year  (9,500  mi)  8th  year  (8.500  mi)  9th  year  (7,500  mi)  10th  year  (5.700  mi)        "f^SlSU" 


Item 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 
mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 
mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 
mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 
mile 


Total 
cost 


Cost 
per 
mile 


Costs  excluding  taxes: 

Depreciation 194.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance 268.81 

Replacement  tires _.  38.45 

Accessories 8  57 

Gasoline 166  78 

Oil 12.75 

Insurance 1 14. 00 

Garaging,  parking,  tolls,  etc...  180.  33 

Total 983.69 

Taxes  and  fees : 
Stale: 

Gasoline 43.40 

Registration 20  00 

Titling — 

Subtotal 63.40 

Federal : 

Gasoline 24.80 

Oil'.. .26 

Tires _.  2.93 

Subtotal  27.99 

Total  taxes 91.39 

Total  of  all  costs _      1, 075.08 


1.96 

2.72 

.39 

.09 

1.68 

.13 

1.15 

1.82 


152.  CC 
412.04 

36.89 

8.30 

160. 06 

12.75 
114.00 
177.89 


1.60 

4.34 

.39 

.09 

1.69 

.13 

1.20 

1.87 


103.00 
177.27 

61.53 

7.65 

143. 11 

12.75 
114.00 
171.80 


1.21 

2.09 

.72 

.09 

1.69 

.15 

1.34 

2.02 


73.00 

78.95 

54.29 

6.97 

126.  43 

12.00 

114.00 

165.  71 


0.97 
1.05 
.73 
.09 
1.69 
.16 
1.52 
2.21 


39.00 

31.10 

41.27 

5.79 

96.03 

6.75 

114.00 

154.74 


0.68 
.55 
.72 
.10 

1.68 
.12 

2.00 

2.72 


Cost 

Total 

per 

cost 

mile 

2.696.00 

2.70 

1.  784.  50 

1.79 

341.77 

.34 

52.18 

.05 

1.684.48 

1.68 

113.25 

.11 

1.299.00 

1.30 

1. 809. 40 

1.81 

9.94       1,073.93 


11.31 


791. 11 


9.31 


631. 35 


8.42 


488.68 


.44 
.20 


41.65 
20.00 


8. 57       9.  780. 58 


9.78 


.44 
.21 


37.24 
20.00 


.44 
.23 


32.90 
20.00 


.44 
.26 


24.99 
20.00 


.44 
.35 


438.34 
200.00 
109. S6 


.44 

.20 
.11 


.64 


61.65 


.65 


57.24 


.67 


52.90 


.70 


44.99 


.79 


748.20 


.75 


.25 
.03 


23.80 

.26 

2.81 


.25 
.03 


21.28 

.26 

4.69 


.25 

.06 


18.80 

.24 

4.15 


.25 
.06 


14.28 

.13 

3.15 


.25 
.06 


250.49 

2.27 

26.07 


.28 


26.87 


.25 
.03 


.28 


26.23 


.31 


23.19 


.92 


.31 


17.56 


.31 


278.82 


.28 


88.52 


.93 


83.47 


.98 


76.09 


1.01 


62.55 


10.86        1,162.45 


1.10       1.027.02 


1.03 


12.24 


874.58 


10.29 


707.44 


9.43 


551.23 


9.67      10.807.60 


10.81 


iJ  WR<i?^i,1!f!!,»H''?nn'nnn"'"'  "^*'  °\l ""*""'"  P'''^*"'  <=°"'P»<^  ^ize,  2.door  sedan,  purchased 
S.iL^-h."  „fh*.''i°H.l?'"'  ""  "'*'  '  '"J'  P*"""*-  '"«"  scrapped.  Baltimore  area  prices,  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  middle  range,  were  used.  k       ,  >- 


»  Where  costs  per  mile  virere  computed  to  be  less  than  1  ^20  cent,  a  dash  ( -)  appears  in  the  column 


EXECUTIVE  PAY  ADJUSTMENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  earlier  this  year, 
prepared  an  information  paper  contain- 
ing data  and  observations  on  the  need  for 
an  executive  pay  adjustment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment. 

Back  in  March,  of  course,  the  Senate 
chose  to  disregard  the  GAO's  statement 
that,  "The  recommendations  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1975  budget  should 
be  accepted." 

Instead,  those  recommendations  were 
disagreed  to.  even  though  the  three-step 
adjustment  plan  then  before  us  would 
not  have  achieved  the  objective  of 
matching  cost-of-living  increases  which 
had  occurred  since  1969.  when  the  level 
of  executive  pay  was  last  adjusted.  And, 
I  would  remind  Senators,  that  the  1969 
recommendation  itself  was  trimmed,  and 
thus  fell  short  of  providing  catchup 
raises  as  of  that  time.  The  situation  In 
terms  of  real  income  and  ultimate  retire- 
ment benefits  for  affected  employees  is. 
of  course,  worsening.  Action  is  called  for 
still  to  bring  Federal  salaries  at  the 
higher  reaches  of  responsibility  in  line 
with  the  general  economy  and  to  provide 


some  proper  salary  distinction  among  the 
various  levels  of  Government  executives. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  also 
stated,  that.  "Effective  long-term  reforms 
appear  essential  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
these  problems." 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  is  addressing  itself  to  these  re- 
forms as  well.  Today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  initial  por- 
tion of  the  GAO  paper  which  I  have 
alluded  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  to 
assist  Senators  in  reviewing  the  problems 
which  still  exist  relative  to  the  com- 
pensation of  key  Federal  officials  and  em- 
ployees in  all  three  branches  of  (jovem- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

INTORMATION  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NmD  rOB 

ExEcurrvK  Pay  Adjustment 
(Prepared  In  response  to  requests  from  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress.) 

Tlie  information  we  have  developed  on  the 
need  for  Executive  Pay  adjustment  Is  sum- 
marized below  and  Is  discussed  In  detail  In 
the  remaining  sections  of  this  paper. 

The  quadrennial  procedure  for  adjusting 
the  pay  of  officials  In  the  executive,  legisla- 


tive, and  Judicial  branches,  as  provided  by 
the  Salary  Act  of  1967.  is  failing  to  achieve 
its  objective.  The  salaries  of  these  officials 
have  not  mcreased  in  5  years  (since  March 
1969).  The  President's  current  salary  recom- 
mendations fall  far  short  of  matching  the 
cost  of  living  increases  since  1969. 

Supergrade  employees  and  senior  employees 
of  other  pay  systems  are  losing  significant 
comparability  salary  increases  and  retire- 
ment benefits  because  the  salary  rate  of 
Executive  Level  V  has  placed  a  $36.0(X)  ceiling 
on  these  pay  systems  smce  January  1971. 
The  salary  distinction  among  supergrade  em- 
ployees has  become  virtually  meaningless, 
and  this  condition  will  progressively  pene- 
trate into  lower  pay  grades  unless  the  ceiling 
salary  rate  is  mcreased. 

The  recommendations  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1975  budget  should  be  accepted. 
Effective  long-term  reforms  appear  essential 
to  prevent  recurrence  of  these  problems. 

THE     QUADRENNIAL     PROCEDURE     IS     TAIUNC     TO 
ACHIEVE  ITS  OBJECTIVE 

The  repwrt  of  the  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive, Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  dated 
June  30.  1973.  states  that  the  compensation 
of  these  top  officials  "is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment in  March  of  every  fourth  year  with  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress." 

The  report  acknowledges  that  this  normal 
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4-year  expectancy  has  already  been  extended 
to  5  years,  diirtng  which  time  "executive 
compensation  In  industry  anc  among  State, 
and  local  governments  will  liave  advanced 
approximately  30  percent."  H>wever.  In  the 
Interest  of  moderation,  the  Commission  pro- 
posed to  the  President  that  Executive  Level 
salaries  be  Increased  onJy  to  tie  extent  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  slnje  the  last  ad- 
justment In  1969 — 25  percent. 

The  President's  recommendi  itlon,  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  Pebruai  y  4,  1974.  pro- 
poses to  meet  this  accumulated  cost-of-living 
deficit  by  three  annual  salarr  increases  of 
7^  percent  each.^  ' 

This  three-stage  adjustment  plan  will  not 
achieve  the  objective  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  Moreover,  the  Increases  recom- 
mended by  the  President  will  i  lot  restore  the 
loss  m  purchasing  power  of  the  salaries  estab- 
lished In  March  1969. 

The  following  chart  assume  i  the  CPI  In- 
creases at  the  same  average  rale  for  the  past 
4  years  (6  percent),  and  lUustiiites  (1)  what 
has  and  wUl  happen  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  1969  salaries  through  jJanuary  1978 
(the  approximate  date  of  the  iiext  Presiden- 
tial recommendation)  and  (2)  the  effect.  If 
accepted  by  the  Congress,  of  tlie  President's 
recommended  increases. 

Assuming  the  projected  trenls  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  occur,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  Executive  salaries  will  lag  about  11 
percent  behind  by  January  1976  and  by 
January  1978  the  gap  will  be  about  18  per- 
cent. 

Aside  from  the  loss  In  purct  aslng  power; 
the  salary  lag  between  Federal  officials  and 
their  counterparts  In  the  non-l  "ederal  sector 
has  been  greater. 

In  this  connection,  the  latest  Commis- 
sion's report  cited  that  the  pi«vlous  Com- 
mission's salary  recommendations  were  not 
fully  adopted.  Thus,  the  Mar<h  1969  raise 
did  not  provide  catch-up  in  luch  salaries. 
The  previous  Commission  s  repqrt,  dated  De- 
cember 1968.  recommended  |  substantial 
salary  Increases  In  the  Executive  Schedule 
which  would  provide  salary  dl^erentlals  be- 
tween the  various  levels  more  ctmmensurate 
with  their  relative  responslbillies.  The  rec- 
ommended Increases  were  regarded  as  a 
catch-up,  and  were  also  expeciMl  to  estab- 
lish a  more  reasonable  relationship  with  1968 
values.  However,  the  President  bubstantlally 
reduced  the  salaries  recommend^ 
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[In  pcrctnt] 


Date 


Additional 
RMiuin-     lag  esti-  >. 

ing  lag    mated  to 
Proposed     after  m-      occur  in       Cumula- 
increase        crease    next  year        live  lag 


1969-1974 30  q 

"a":"  1974  7.5  22.5 S.'s'  2810 

J»"""»J97| 7.5  20.5            5.5  26.0 

January  1976 7.5  18.5            5.0  23.5 


Hence,  assuming  that  the  three  raises  take 
effect,  the  actual  Improvement  Is  very  small. 
By  the  time  the  next  Quadrennial  Commls- 
sldn  reviews  the  problem,  the  lag  in  FWleral 
executive  salary  raises  will  be  only  6.6  per- 
cent less  than  It  is  today. 

The  responsibilities  of  officials  In  Executive 
Levels  I-V  equal  or  exceed  those  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  private  sector,  while 
their  compensation  is  substantially  less.  For 
example,  the  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  Level  V  with  a  salary  of  $36,000  wUl 
be  responsible  for  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1975  of  almost  three-foiorths  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars. According  to  data  reported  by  the 
American  Management  Association,  the  top 
executives  of  private  companies  of  similar 
size  earn  salaries  of  •150,000  or  more,  plus 
bonuses  and  other  benefits.  This  wide  dis- 
parity between  Federal  and  private  sector 
compensation  of  key  executives  has  long 
existed. 


Satories 


LevH 


1968 
actual 


1969 
corrmis- 
sion's 
recom- 
menda- 
tions 


Shortfall 


! -  J35.000  JSO.OOO 

H- 30,000  50,000 

III 29,500  46.000 

IV 28.750  43.000 

V 28,000  40.000 


r.  500 

6.000 
5.000 
4.000 


The  following  table  Ulustrates  the  fact 
that  the  three  proposed  7.6  percent  pay  in- 
creases will  make  only  a  small  Reduction  in 
the  lag  which  has  developed  14  the  past  5 
years  between  pay  raises  of  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  executives.  We  have  us^d  the  Com- 
mission's estimates — namely.  th»t  the  6-year 
lag  U  30  percent,  and  that  It  wU|  grow  at  6.6 
percent  each  year  In  the  next  ^  years,  and 
at   6    percent    '  -       -  r 

years. 


In   each   of   the 


following   2 


Secretaries 


'Except  for  Cabinet  

Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 
Supreme  Court   who   would   recn. 
percent  Increase  effective  Januai  j 


and  the 
of  the 
Ive   one  7.6 
1976. 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  2  weeks,  a  major  focus  of  attention 
in  this  Chamber  will  be  on  the  plight  of 
today's  Vietnam-era  veterans,  as  the 
Senate  considers  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion for  veterans  educational  assistance 
which  I  understand  will  be  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shortly. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  announced  it 
will  recommend  to  the  Senate  includes 
a  number  of  key  provisions  which  I  have 
long  advocated  be  enacted  into  law.  Sev- 
eral of  these  have  been  adapted  from 
legislation  I  co-authored,  S.  2789,  and 
which  was  introduced  last  December, 
with  my  colleagues  Senator  McGovern, 
Senator  Dole,  and  Senator  Inottye. 
These  include: 

A  new  progrtim  of  direct  tuition  as- 
sistance which  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
equalize  the  vast  differences  In  tuition 
costs  from  State  to  State  and  within  each 
State; 

A  substantial  increase  in  monthly  sub- 
sistence payments  to  keep  pace  with  the 
soaring  cost  of  living; 

A  2-year  extension  of  eligibility  to  al- 
low more  than  300,000  veterans  to  pur- 
sue their  education  beyond  this  June; 
and 

An  additional  9  months  of  entitlement 
to  allow  veterans  up  to  five  academic 
years  of  education  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 4-year  limit. 

All  of  these  provisions  are  of  critical 
Importance  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
provide  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  with 
anything  approaching  a  decent  oppor- 
tunity for  education  and  training.  The 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of    Chairman    Hartke,    is    to    be   com- 


mended  for   agreeing   upon   such   far- 
reaching  legislation. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
committee  has  unanimously  agreed  to 
accept  the  principle  of  providing  direct 
tuition  grants — a  proposal  whose  adop- 
tion seemed  quite  remote  when  I  first 
introduced  it  as  legislation  3  years  ago, 
but  which  has  already  been  endorsed  by 
38  Senate  cosponsors  since  we  intro- 
duced S.  2789  last  December. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran  of  today,  Mr. 
President,  faces  grave  difficulties  in  re- 
turning and  readjusting  to  clvUIan  life. 
For  in  addition  to  the  disclocation  which 
accompanies  any  such  change  in  one's 
life,  he  also  faces  a  contracting  job  mar- 
ket and  accelerating  costs  of  education 
and  training  which  pose  enormous  ob- 
stacles to  his  reintegration  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  life  of  the  Nation.  We 
would  do  grave  injustice  to  these  young 
men  and  women  who  risked  life  and  limb 
in  service  to  their  Nation  if  we  were  to 
forget  their  sacrifices,  now  that  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  we  asked  them  to 
fight  has  come  to  an  end. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  F»resident,  I 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  thoughtful  column  by 
James  Reston,  entitled  "The  Forgotten 
Veterans."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  2,  1974. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Reston 's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fohgottek  Veterans 
(By  James  Reston) 

In  his  Memorial  Day  speech  at  the  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery,  Vice  President  Ford 
asked  that  the  American  people  remember 
not  only  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  In  past 
wars,  but  the  men  who  survived,  often  crip- 
pled in  body  or  spirit. 

For  a  time  there  was  genuine  concern  in 
the  country  for  our  prisoners  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam,  for  the  missing  In  action,  and  for 
the  returning  veterans  whose  lives  were  de- 
ranged by  physical  wounds  or  dope  or  broken 
homes. 

But  once  the  POW's  were  home,  the  cam- 
paign to  employ  the  veterans  lagged,  the  bat- 
tle scenes  disappeared  from  the  nightly  TV 
news  shows,  and  new  Issues  dominated  the 
American  mind — Inflation,  the  Watergate 
scandals  and  the  possible  Impeachment  and 
conviction  of  President  Nlxon. 

What  Vice  President  Ford  was  saying  on 
that  lovely  but  melancholy  hillside  between 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
mansion  was  that  the  act  of  remembrance  for 
the  living  veterans  was  very  hard  and  that 
many  veterans,  while  home  and  "free,"  were 
really  still  "prisoners  of  war"  in  one  way  or 
another,  crippled,  broken  and  forgotten. 

It  was  a  kindly  reminder,  generally  Ignored, 
but  the  human  wreckage  of  wars,  the  living 
casualties,  as  well  as  the  Vietnam  dissenters 
and  deserters  In  Canada  and  Sweden,  are  all 
part  of  the  tragedy. 

The  Veterans  Administration  here  to 
Washington  keeps  the  official  facts.  It  has  to 
pay  the  bUls  and  keep  track  of  the  veteran*, 
their  widows  and  children.  Every  day  U 
Memorial  Day  for  them,  and  their  figures  are 
startling. 

In  all  of  America's  wars,  from  the  War  of 
Independence  through  Vietnam,  almost  44 
million  Americans  were  Involved,  and  at  the 
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first  of  this  year,  29.170.000  veterans  of  these 
wars  were  BtUl  alive. 

The  hangover  of  wars  Is  easy  to  forget.  For 
example,  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
(1898-1902)  there  were  still  1,624  living  vet- 
erans last  Jan.  1.  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration was  still  paying  out  compensation 
and  pension  benefits  to  them  and  to  28,487 
widows  of  that  conflict. 

The  reportt-af  the  First  World  War:  4,744,- 
(^)a_p^icipant)s;  1,128.000  living  veterans. 
World  War  U:  \16,536,000  participants.  13.- 
857,000  living  veterans;  veterans  still  receiv- 
ing Government  compensation  1,876,011. 

The  Korean  war:  almost  300,000  stUl  on  the 
compensation  or  pension  rolls.  And  the  Viet- 
nam war:  participants,  9,188,000;  deaths  In 
combat.  46.000;  deaths  from  other  causes, 
61,000;  living  veterans,  6,826,000;  veterans  on 
Government  compensation,  377,136;  widows, 
32.531;  children  81,142. 

All  told,  the  Veterans  Administration  Is 
still  carrying  on  Its  pension  and  compensa- 
Uon  rolls  3.266,722  veterans,  1,179,527  wid- 
ows, 987,  803  children  of  veterans  and  192,- 
536  parents  of  veterans. 

The  last  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  lived 
untU  Dec.  19,  1959,  aged  117.  The  Oovem- 
ment  did  not  finish  its  payments  to  the 
dependents  of  the  War  of  1812  untU  March 
12.  1946.  and  of  the  Revolutionary  War  until 
April  25,  1911. 

Vice  President  Ford  was  trying  on  Memorial 
Day  to  revive  Interest  In  the  Jobs-for -veterans 
program.  Unemplojmient  among  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war  Is  still  much  higher  than 
the  national  average.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  Negro  veterans,  and  the  Incidence 
of  crime  among  the  veterans  Is  also  higher 
than  the  norm  for  nonveterans  of  the  same 
»«e. 

This  Is  scarcely  surprising  in  a  country 
that  drafted  Its  men  Into  an  unpopular  war. 
taught  them  the  techniques  of  guerrilla  com- 
bat and  then  brought  many  of  them  home 
unable  to  work  or  unable  to  find  jobs. 

So  In  this  sense  the  American  role  In  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  not  over.  Steady,  patient 
attention  U  being  given  to  the  drug  addicts 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment and  crime  figures  are  alarming. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  aimounced 
that  on  June  1,  1974,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act: 

S.  2835.  An  Act  to  rename  the  first  ClvUlan 
Conservation  Corps  Center  located  near 
Franklin,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Cross 
Timber  National  Grasslands  la  Texas  In 
honor  of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 


REPORT  ON  COASTAL  ZONE  MAN- 
AGEMENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  with  the  accompansring  report 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  message  is  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  first  atmual  re- 
port on  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  coastal  resources,  as  required 
by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972.  This  report  covers  fiscal  year 
1973,  a  year  of  study  and  organization 
preparatory  to  the  financial  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  the  spL-it  of  the  New  Federalism, 
this  program  constitutes  a  partnership 
between  the  States  arid  tJie  Federal  gov- 
ernment. It  will  seek  to  solve  what  some 
have  described  as  the  dilemma  of  con- 
servation versus  development  in  the 
ecologically  fragile  coastal  zone  area  of 
our  i-ountry.  Together  with  the  Congress 
we  recognize  this  dilemma,  but  neither 
branch  of  Gtovemment  believes  con- 
servation and  development  are  mutually 
exclusive.  We  must  permit  neither  de- 
velopment nor  conservation  to  become 
completely  dominant.  By  systematically 
weighing  the  benefits  and  the  costs  of 
proposed  actions,  we  can  provide  for 
both  conservation  and  progress. 

Together  with  the  land  use  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Act  would  provide  our  Nation  with 
complete  geograrhic  coverage  for  this 
important  State-Federal  planning  part- 
nership. We  look  to  land  use  and  coastal 
zone  plans  to  assist  us  in  preserving  our 
natural  heritage  and  in  permitting  or- 
derly development  of  our  resources  for 
the  common  good.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant In  the  coastal  areas  where  most 
of  our  population  is  concentrated,  where 
many  of  our  recreational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  centered,  and 
where  many  forces  compete  for  our  re- 
sources. 

Significant  groundwork  has  been  laid 
in  planning  for  implementation  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Act.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
we  are  able  to  look  forward  to  rapid 
progress  as  the  Federal  government  be- 
gins this  important  task  in  partnership 
with  State  governments. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  June  4,  1974. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1968 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  ac(;ompanjang  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  sis 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  herewith  the  1973  annustl 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602) .  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  4.  1974. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  pr(x:eed- 
Ings.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZAITON  ACT, 
1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  3000,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  nUsslles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  No. 
1347.  Time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  one  and  a  half 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with  30 
minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGKDVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  amend- 
ment No.  1347  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Time  on  the  amendment  is  an 
hour  and  a  half,  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  suggested  by  the  title,  is 
to  authorize  economic  conversion  dem- 
onstration projects,  to  test  the  extent  to 
which  the  skills  and  facilities  employed 
in  military  production  can  be  transferred 
to  priority  production  in  the  civilian  sec- 
tor. The  amendment  relates  to  a  matter 
that  I  have  been  interested  in  now  for 
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more  than  1 1  years  of  sen  ice  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  is  one  more  att€  mpt  to  provide 
the  machinery  under  whic  h  we  can  begin 
to  make  some  commonsinse  moves  to 
convert  excessive  facilities  and  personnel 
in  the  military  field  to  cor  structive  civil- 
ian enterprises. 

The  amendment  formally  creates  and 
assigns  specific  authority  to  an  agency 
which  already  exists — the.OfiQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  in  the  pepartment  of 
Defense.  Beyond  responsi<>ilities  already 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  if  Defense,  the 
Office  would  have  initial  ciintrol  over  up 
to  $100  million,  to  be  used  to  share  the 
cost  of  developing  econoi^ic  conversion 
plans  for  individual  defence  contractors, 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  for  imple- 
menting those  plans,  and  tq  provide  man- 
agerial and  technical  help  to  contractors 
seeking  to  convert  to  civilian  enterprise. 
If  it  woxild  help  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  th  e  Office  is  aJso 
authorized  to  delegate  the  use  of  funds 
to  other  Federal  ajencie^  such  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation  or  the 
Department  of  Housing  aid  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

The  amendment  is  written  to  concen- 
trate primarily  on  those  cises  in  which 
the  completion  of  or  cutback  in  a  given 
military  contract  or  subcontract  will 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  local 
economy. 

Almost  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
gone  through  the  experience  of  seeing  a 
contract  for  military  purposes  either 
terminated  or  cut  back,  a  military  in- 
stallation moved,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  give  those  engaged  In  tlie  production 
of  war  materiel  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vert both  the  physical  Dacilities,  the 
plant,  and  also  the  manpower,  to  other 
purposes,  so  that  we  do  fiot  plan  our 
defense  establishment  on 


._  the  basis  of 
what  might  protect  a  given  community 
against  a  cutback,  but  we  plan  our  de- 
fense needs  on  the  basis'  of  what  is 
needed  for  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  then  utilize  supplies  antl  material  in 
excess  of  those  needs  for  ^ther  worth- 
while nonmilitary  purposes. 

To  be  eligible,  a  contractor  would  have 
to  have  contracts  or  subcontracts  of  $10 
million  or  more  with  the  D<!partment  of 
Defense,  and  have  suffered  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  within  the  previouj   12  months. 

It  ia  obvious  that  these  fl|  rures  are  set 
arbitrarily,  but  they  leave  loom  for  as- 
sistance, ranging  from  large  to  relatively 
small  operations,  so  that  variety  could 
be  tested. 

Aside  from  the  requirement  that  dem- 
(Histration  projects  be  in  specific  kinds  of 
enterprise  which  I  will  discuss  later,  the 
amendment  calls  for  giving  priority  to 
projects  that  would — 

First,  employ  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  existing  equipmetit.  faculties 
and  employees  of  the  contractor; 

Second,  show  promise  ol  long-term 
ecomMnlc  viability; 

Third,  concentrate  on  metliods  of  con- 
serving fuels  and  other  mater  ials  in  short 
supply; 

Fourth,  pursue  products  ahd  technol- 
ogy that  are  not  in  direct  |;ompetition 
with  other  businesses:  and 


Fifth,  be  located  in  areas  with  unem- 
ployment rates  of  8  percent  or  more. 

While  I  would  expect  that  they  would 
tend  to  look  into  other  areas  of  govern- 
ment business,  there  is  no  public  sector 
limitation  in  the  amendment.  The  proj- 
ects should  avoid  unfair  competition 
with  established  businesses.  But  it  would 
be  possible  to  assist  conversion  projects 
that  would  lead  to  production  exclusively 
for  the  private  sector. 

Since  a  number  of  questions  have  been 
raised  on  this  point,  I  want  to  clarify  the 
difference  between  this  proposal  and  the 
amendment  I  discussed— but  did  not 
bring  to  a  vote — in  connection  with  the 
military  procurement  authorizaticHi  bill 
last  year. 

The  heart  of  that  amendment  was  a 
requirement  that  all  defense  contractors 
above  a  certain  size  had  to  undertake 
economic  conversion  planning  as  a  con- 
dition of  fulfilling  their  contracts  with 
the  Pentagon.  I  could  understand  the  ob- 
jections that  were  raised.  Certainly  all 
arms  firms  are  not  going  to  convert  to 
civilian  enterprise.  Most  will  never  face 
the  question.  We  are  unlikely  to  see  any 
drsistic  reductions  in  amas  spending,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  these  companies  can 
continue  to  rely  on  arms  spending  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  those  cases  the 
conversion  planning  requirement  would 
have  simply  created  more  work  and  more 
government  forms  to  fill  out  for  no  ap- 
parent purpose. 

By  contrast,  the  pending  amendment 
is  voluntary.  It  would  provide  technical 
help  and  limited  financial  assistance  in 
cases  where  contractors  choose  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  their  military  business 
by  shifting  toward  civilian  markets. 

There  is  no  compulsion  to  do  so,  but  it 
is  an  offer  to  assist  them  to  move  in  that 
direction.  And  It  does  not  attempt  to  be 
all-inclusive — it  is  a  proposal  to  explore, 
rather  than  to  operate. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  one  I 
have  been  trying  to  address  for  more 
than  a  decade — to  find  ways  to  reem- 
ploy in  the  civilian  sector  workers  and 
productive  facilities  that  become  excess 
to  the  legitimate  requirements  of  de- 
fense. 

Perhaps  1974  is  the  year.  At  least  in 
1974  we  should  be  able  to  look  at  eco- 
nomic conversion  from  a  new  perspec- 
tive. 

In  the  past  I  have  stressed  Federal 
initiatives  in  this  area  as  a  way  to  pre- 
vent the  personal  and  community  eco- 
nomic trouble  that  comes  when  military 
contracts  are  completed  or  phased  out. 
And  certainly  we  have  had  heavy  doses 
of  that  trouble. 

In  the  years  since  the  1968  employ- 
ment peak  in  aerospace,  it  has  clearly 
become  a  "boom  and  bust"  industry,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  highly  skilled 
workers  idled,  dozens  of  plants  emptied, 
and  scores  of  communities  depressed  for 
intolerable  periods  of  time. 

In  1971,  for  example,  a  study  by  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers reported  that  some  92,000  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  technicians  were 
employed.  Between  the  1967  boom  year 
and  1972,  California  alone  lost  156,000 
aerospace  jobs.  Nationwide  the  drop  was 
over  600,000. 

Further,  a  1971  survey  by  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  found  that  the  im- 


pact of  unemployment  on  aerospace  and 
defense  workers  was  severe  indeed — that 
the  average  worker  was  jobless  for  more 
than  7  months,  and  that  32  percent  of 
all  displaced  aerospace  workers,  and  47 
percent  of  those  over  50  years  old,  had 
not  been  able  to  find  jobs  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment which  fostered  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  this  industry  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  out  in  leaner  times.  And  I 
have  frankly  also  seen  economic  conver- 
sion legislation  as  a  means  of  making  our 
decisions  on  military  posture  more  ra- 
tional. Every  Member  of  Congress  under- 
stands the  pressure  to  support  an  arms 
program  that  involves  money  going  into 
his  State  or  district.  I  think  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  lessen  those  pressiu-es. 
to  at  least  approach  the  ideal  of  deciding 
what  bases  to  maintain  and  what  weap- 
ons to  buy  solely  on  the  basis  of  legiti- 
mate military  need. 

Those  arguments  still  apply.  But  in 
1974  I  think  we  also  ought  to  think  of 
economic  conversion  as  an  opportunity— 
as  a  chance  to  speed  the  solution  of  do- 
mestic problems  that  are  now  so  obvious 
that  no  one  any  longer  ignores  them. 
And  instead  of  converting  to  the  un- 
known, we  can  talk  about  conversion  to 
real  markets  that  are  growing  at  an 
accelerating  rate. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  modest 
step  in  that  direction. 

This  amendment  is  directed  toward 
top  priority  needs  in  the  civilian  sector. 
It  authorizes  economic  conversion  dem- 
onstration projects  in  three  general 
areas:  First,  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  fuel-efficient  transportation 
systems,  including  railroads  and  mass 
transit;  second,  the  construction  of  mod- 
erately priced  housing,  and  third,  the 
development  of  technology,  equipment, 
products,  or  services  that  would  conserve 
or  permit  the  recycling  of  fuels  and  other 
scarce  materials. 

These  requirements  need  no  lengthy 
documentation. 

The  continuing  crisis  in  fuels  has  had 
a  devastating  impact  on  our  economy, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  still  building.  Realis- 
tic economists  suggest  that  the  inflation 
caused  directly  by  higher  fuel  prices  is 
only  a  forenmner  to  more  serious  infla- 
tion later  on,  when  the  higher  cost  of 
energy  will  show  up  more  dramatically 
in  almost  everything  we  buy.  And  now  we 
find  thct  we  are  rurming  short  of  dozens 
of  other  critical  materials. 

I  might  just  say,  parenthetically,  that 
when  I  was  home  recently  it  amazed  me 
that  we  are  running  into  short  supplies 
in  this  country  of  materials  that  we  used 
to  take  for  granted.  I  talked  to  one  hard- 
ware merchant  who  had  nails  on  order 
since  the  first  of  January  without  being 
able  to  be  supplied  with  that  order.  I  am 
talking  about  ordinary  nails  used  in  con- 
struction or  in  our  homes  and  businesses. 
There  are  critical  shortages  of  such 
old-line  items  as  baling  wire,  binding 
twine,  machinery  parts,  farmers  waiting 
for  months  for  a  piece  of  machinery  to 
repair  a  tractor  or  farm  implement.  All 
across  the  country  we  are  beginning  to 
see  that  these  materials  are  in  limited 
supply.  This  amendment  is  directed  to- 
ward encouraging  industries  that  are  no 
longer  needed  at  full  capacity  to  produce 
military  goods  to  begin  moving  into  high 
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priority  fields  where  critical  shortages 
are  developing. 

Meanwhile,  the  supply  of  decent  hous- 
ing is  too  short,  and  prices  are  too  high, 
yet  housing  construction  starts  are  fall- 
ing far  behind  the  need — a  1.35  million 
annual  unit  level,  compared  to  2.36  mil- 
lion in  1972. 

Our  national  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem—among the  most  fuel  efficient 
methods  of  moving  people  and  goods — is 
in  a  near  shambles.  It  needs  massive  in- 
vestments in  new  equipment,  in  repaired 
roadbeds  and  track,  and  in  improved 
management  techniques. 

Here  again,  the  rail  lines  in  my  State, 
the  rail  beds,  have  fallen  into  such  dis- 
repair, because  of  shortages  of  operating 
capital,  I  suppose,  that  we  do  not  have  an 
efiBcient  transportation  system  to  move 
vital  suppUes  of  grain  and  other  farm 
produce.  The  trains  crawl  through  my 
State  at  10  or  15  miles  an  hour  because 
of  the  poor  condition  of  the  roadbed.  If 
they  went  any  faster,  they  would  be  de- 
railed. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tracks  in 
one  area  were  so  bad  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  we  had  a  train  that  fell  off  the  tracks 
while  it  was  standing  still. 

And  our  urban  areas,  ranging  from 
several  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities  to 
medium  sized  towns,  are  in  desperate 
need  of  funds  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  convenient,  efficient  mass 
transit  systems,  including  both  rail  sys- 
tems and  buses. 

These  needs  are  not  particularly  new. 
But  what  is  new  is  a  near  universal  rec- 
ognition that  we  can  no  longer  postpone 
an  effective  response.  And  that  is  coupled 
with  a  new  recognition  of  how  dependent 
vpe  all  are  on  real  answers. 

For  example,  modem  mass  transit  in 
the  cities  is  now  an  issue  that  concerns 
the  people  of  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
not  because  we  are  likely  to  build  any 
subways,  but  because  the  gas  guzzled  by 
those  thousands  of  cars "  on  the  Los 
Angeles  freeway  system  is  gas  that  we 
cannot  have  work  the  soil,  plant  the  seeds 
and  harvest  the  crops. 

Low  cost  housing  Is  an  issue  not  only 
because  a  disproportionate  share  of  sub- 
standard homes  are  in  rural  areas,  but 
also  because  it  takes  more  fuel  to  heat  a 
dilapidated  house  anywhere  in  the  land. 
Despite  concerns  about  infiatlon,  and 
notwithstanding  the  priority  placed  on 
heavy  arms  outlays,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  begun  to  support  more  money 
in  these  areas. 

Energy  research  and  development  has 
risen  from  $672.2  million  in  fiscal  1973  to 
a  recommended  $1,810.5  million.  If  we 
leave  out  unusually  high  1973  expendi- 
tures for  coal  miners'  benefits,  money  for 
direct  Federal  operations  *in  the  energy 
field  has  also  increased  substantially.  Re- 
lated outlays  for  pollution  abatement  and 
control  will  be  some  two  and  one-half 
times  more  next  year  under  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  than  they  were  last  year. 
And  Congress  may  weU  authorize  greater 
sums  than  the  administration  has  asked. 
We  are  also  placing  more  money  Into 
transportation.  Congress  has  moved  on 
legislation  to  rescue  the  railroads  of  the 
Northeast,  and  before  long  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  take  similar  action  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale.  Since  1970.  Federal  out- 


lays for  urban  mass  transportation  have 
grown  by  560  percent,  notably  through 
the  $3.1  billion  authorized  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1970  and  the  added  $3  billion  provided  by 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973 
The  administration's  unified  transpor- 
tation assistance  program  submitted  in 
February  of  this  year  calls  for  $16  bil- 
Uon  for  urban  transportation  over  a  6- 
year  period,  and  there  are  several  more 
ambitious  proposals  pending. 

Thus  far  the  administration  has  not 
placed  a  similar  priority  on  housing.  But 
Congress  is  in  the  process  of  approving  a 
comprehensive  new  housing  program. 
The  combination  of  a  gravely  depressed 
housing  industry  and  rising  imemploy- 
ment  convinces  me  that  if  there  is  any 
economic  sense  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  we  will  see  the  back- 
logged  contract  authority  used  and  more 
Executive  branch  support  for  added 
housing  funds. 

So  even  an  administration  that  can 
be  fairly  characterized  as  tight-fisted  on 
the  domestic  front  is  being  shocked  into 
more  aggressive  action  in  these  priority 
areas.  And  if  there  is  a  compromise  with 
the  congressional  view,  it  will  have  to  be 
toward  still  more  sizable  programs. 

As  I  have  worked  on  economic  conver- 
sion over  the  years  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  budget  itself,  and  pro- 
jections on  where  Federal  money  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  few  years  hence,  will  have 
more  infiuence  than  any  other  step  we 
might  take  on  the  willingness  of  arms 
contractors  to  plan  and  gear  up  for  non- 
military  business. 

We  could  write  any  number  of  new 
programs  providing  carrots  for  contrac- 
tors who  imdertake  conversion  plarming 
and  sticks  for  those  who  do  not.  But  they 
will  not  mean  much  if  we  cannot  demon- 
strate that  there  really  will  be  markets 
for  freshly  converted  industries.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  been  told  by  top  offi- 
cials of  major  arms  contractors  that 
they  have  no  special  preference  for  mili- 
tary production,  and  that  they  would  not 
hesitate  at  all  to  transfer  to  such  areas 
as  housing  and  transportation  if  they 
knew  the  money  would  be  there. 

Now  I  think  we  can  provide  that  as- 
svu-ance.  These  civilian  markets  are 
growing  and  the  growth  will  continue. 
At  least  in  the  priority  areas  addressed 
by  my  amendment,  the  problem  a  few 
years  hence  will  likely  be  not  one  of  too 
little  funding  but  one  of  too  few  plants, 
too  few  skilled  workers  and  technicians, 
and  too  few  ways  to  use  productively  the 
money  we  are  finally  wilhng  to  provide. 
Regardless  of  how  Secretary  Schle- 
slnger  explains  it,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  fiscal  1975  military  spending  pro- 
gram involves  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  pouring  more  money  in- 
to arms. 

Sometime  ago  one  of  the  leading  de- 
fense contractors  told  me  that  if  there 
was  market  for  mass  transit  cars  or  for 
rail  line  improvement,  they  would  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  move  into  that 
field,  but  there  is  no  market  unless  we 
are  willing  to  provide  some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  Government  contracts  for  these 
programs  that  we  provide  for  arms. 

This  amendment  is  a  modest  effort  to 


experiment — that  is  all,  to  experiment — 
with  some  modest  size  improvement 
grants  or  loans  to  see  if  we  can  use  some 
of  this  excess  military  production  capac- 
ity for  other  purposes. 

In  sum,  I  suggest  that  economic  con- 
version is  now  good  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  arms  suppliers.  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  roller  coaster  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Pentagon.  I  would  ex- 
pect them  to  welcome  the  chance  to  move 
into  these  areas  of  certain  growth.  And  if 
we  can  encourage  them  to  maximize  their 
potential  for  a  speedy  transition,  then 
that  will  be  good  business  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  well. 

The  merit  of  action  along  the  lines  I 
proposed  is  reinforced  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  American  economy — by 
the  persistence  of  ruinous  inflation,  ac- 
companied by  the  worsening  threat  of  re- 
cession— the  near  certainty  at  the  very 
least  of  a  growth  recession  in  which 
economic  expansion  will  be  too  slow  to 
account  for  the  expanding  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  what  the  Secretary  ac- 
tually said  on  this  subject.  He  seemed  to 
have  told  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  the  other  body  some  weeks  ago 
that  several  billion  dollars  had  been 
placed  in  the  military  budget  request  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to 
head  off  the  possibility  of  a  deepening 
recession.  More  recently  he  had  tended 
to  back  away  from  that  statement. 

When  we  are  told  that  detente  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  China  is  proceed- 
ing— when  we  have  one  limited  strategic 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  supposedly  attempting 
in  good  faith  to  reach  another — when 
we  have  ended  at  least  our  direct 
role  in  Vietnam  and  are  supposedly 
drawing  back  from  our  military  inter- 
vention there  and  even  from  the  world 
poUceman's  role,  then  there  is  just  no 
other  plausible  way  to  account  for  a 
dramatic  escalation  of  some  $13  billion 
in  Pentagon  spending  unless  one  sees  at 
least  a  portion  of  that  statement  as  an 
effort  to  use  the  defense  budget  not  so 
much  for  defense  but  to  provide  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  thesis  has,  in 
fact,  any  validity,  if  he  argues  military 
spending  to  head  off  a  deepening  reces- 
sion, military  make-work  is  precisely  the 
wrong  prescription.  In  the  first  place, 
more  arms  spending  for  that  purpose 
inevitably  means  more  inflation. 

That  is  true  in  part  because  military 
spending  devours  many  of  the  resources 
that  are  in  short  supply.  It  further  ag- 
gravates the  same  shortages  that  the  ad- 
ministration blames  for  the  inflation  we 
already  have. 

More  significantly,  arms  spending 
creates  demand  in  the  economy — 
through  wages  and  salaries  for  workers 
and  profits  for  industry — without  creat- 
ing any  offsetting  supply  that  anyone 
can  buy.  Nobody  is  in  the  market,  no 
consimiers  are  in  the  market,  for  a  sub- 
marine or  for  a  nuclear  carrier;  yet  the 
production  of  those  things  pumps  money 
into  the  economy  for  which  there  is  no 
supply  to  soak  up  the  additional  pur- 
chasing power.  So  the  wages  of  workers 
on  the  Trident  submarine,  for  example. 
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and  the  profitB  of  the  compa  lies  involved 
will  not  be  used  to  buy  sut  marines  but 
will  simply  bid  up  the  price  bf  goods  and 
services  that  can  be  bought!  and  sold  on 
the  open  market,  and  that  bieans  more 
inflation.  f 

Beyond  this,  added  military  spending 
continues  to  detract  fund^  from  both 
pubUc  and  private  enterpr^  that  can 
help  abate  inflationary  pressures  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  econ<imy  over  the 
longer  term.  Mass  transit  anil  rail  trans- 
portation are  two  of  any  nui|»ber  of  com- 
pelling current  examples.  They  will  help 
reduce  the  quantity  of  fud  needed  to 
move  people  back  and  forth  to  work  and 
goods  back  and  forth  to  marl^et,  and  thus 
reduce  inflaticmary  trends  •  in  energy. 
They  conserve  our  scarce  eniergy  supply, 
and  in  so  doing  combat  inflition. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  |ieed  to  con- 
sider that  the  last  thing  we  itrant  to  deal 
with  if  we  are  concerned  about  jobs  Is  to 
invest  more  heavily  in  defense-related 
purposes,  because  those  industries  are. 
for  the  most  part,  not  labor-iintensive. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  h-1  bomber. 
We  are  told  by  the  prime  contractor  that 
this  project  provides  some  E5,000  jobs. 
But  a  similar  investment  in  tie  construc- 
tion of  housing  would  quadruple  the 
number  of  Jobs  for  workers  \fho  are  now 
unemployed.  Almost  any  kii^d  of  public 
spending,  including  houslrig.  transit, 
construction,  and  many  others  would 
create  more  jobs  dollar  for  dollar  than 
these  low-labor  intensive  prbjects  asso- 
ciated with  sophisticated  weapons 
systems.  ] 

The  pending  amendment!  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand,  woulq  not  cancel 
or  curtail  any  arms  contract.!  It  does  not 
take  a  dime  away  from  any  n^llitary  pro- 
gram. What  it  does  attempt] to  do  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  smoothirtg  the  tran- 
sition for  those  communities  and  the 
workers  in  those  industries!  that  may 
suffer  cutbacks  or  suffer  th^  failure  of 
completion  of  military  contmicts. 

The  premise  of  my  amendment  is  that 
decision  of  the  kind  that  w«  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  to  m&ke  witji  regard  to 
the  defense  needs  of  this  coutitry  repre- 
sent real  opportunities  not  oWy  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  but  also  for  ttie  work- 
ers, the  companies,  and  the  cimmimities 
that  may  be  directly  involve*. 

The  distinguished  Senatoif  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  has  pet  a  target 
of  reducing  total  arms  spendi|ig  in  fiscal 
1975  by  at  least  $3.5  billion  On  the  ad- 
ministration's budget.  That  in  itself  high- 
lights the  need  to  absorb  those  reduc- 
tions that  will  mean  job  losses  and  other 
severe  blows  to  the  communities  affected 
by  having  in  hand  an  instruiient  of  the 
kind  this  amendment  preser^ts  to  pro- 
vide new  opportimities  for  einployment 
and  useful  investment.  | 

Certainly  there  are  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  skills  and  facilities  from 
the  arms  sector  can  be  applied  to  civilian 
woiit.  That  is  why  I  am  recommending 
proceeding  on  a  pilot  basis,  usi^g  demon- 
stration projects,  giving  the  ailministra- 
tors  of  the  program  wide  discretion  to 
fashion  the  right  mix  of  technical,  finan- 
cial, and  managerial  help.  I  ami  convinced 
there  is  enough  potential  to  warrant  a 
serious  test. 
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If  the  alternative  Is  the  prospect  of 
idleness  in  any  case — or  even  indefinite 
reliance  on  such  imhappy  contingencies 
as  continuing  failures  in  arms  control 
talks — then  the  workers  and  contractors 
clearly  have  nothing  to  lose  in  this 
amendment. 

But  I  think  they  can  gain  stable  em- 
ployment in  secure  enterprises.  And  be- 
sides jobs,  they  can  gain  along  with 
everyone  else,  as  consumers  of  the  im- 
proved public  services  their  work  will 
provide,  and  as  a  members  of  a  national 
economy  which  we  are  at  least  beglrmlng 
to  repair. 

Certainly  we  should  at  least  find  out 
if  it  can  be  done. 

I  urge  adoption  of  amendment 
numbered  1347. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  and  more,  if  he  wishes,  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  McGovern 
amendment  which  would  add  $100  mil- 
lion to  this  bill  and  only  supplement  the 
work  of  many  agencies  within  and  with- 
out the  Defense  Department. 

While  the  purposes  of  this  amendment 
are  certainly  admirable,  it  appears  that 
there  are  already  suflBcient  agencies  to 
assist  communities  which  suffer  from 
military  or  defense  related  economic 
problems. 

For  instance,  there  Is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  group  to  help  in  situa- 
tions of  this  kind.  This  administration,  as 
in  the  past,  is  committed  to  bringing  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  on  the  alleviation  of  economic  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  necessary  defense  re- 
allnements. 

This  work  is  implemented  through  the 
President's  Inter-Agency  Economic  Ad- 
justment Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Committee  also  enlists  the  support  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Requests  for  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  on  behalf  of  im- 
pacted communities  go  to  the  Chairman. 
Inter-Agency  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  we  also  have 
numerous  programs  to  help  the  imem- 
ployed,  to  provide  loans  to  economically 
depressed  companies,  or  to  help  com- 
mimlties  meet  sudden  economic  adjust- 
ments. 

It  would  appear  that  any  new  pro- 
grams in  this  area  if  any  are  necessary, 
should  be  located  and  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  other  agencies  already  do- 
ing this  type  work. 

Mr.  President,  if  additional  fvmds  are 
needed  In  the  economic  readjustment 
areas  then  it  would  seem  that  these  fimds 
should  be  channeled  through  existing 
programs.  Why  should  we  create  another 
bureaucracy  when  the  money  available 
to  current  agencies  could  be  Increased 


and  channeled  through  already  existing 
personnel  and  procedures? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
rather  far  reaching.  While  such  a  pro- 
gram ms«r  t)e  necessary,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  such  consideration  should  be 
undertaken  through  the  regular  commit- 
tee process  in  which  witnesses  could  be 
heard.  In  this  way  if  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  legislation  in  addition  to  what 
is  already  on  the  books  it  could  be  more 
carefully  conceived  and  would  have  the 
benefit  of  a  careful  construction,  which 
is  a  part  of  our  legislative  process. 

An  example  of  this  point  is  the  cri- 
terion of  the  bill  relating  to  the  require- 
ment that  those  eligible  would  be  com- 
panies whose  contract  cancellations  pro- 
duce a  net  reduction  equal  to  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  con- 
tractor's business  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  fails  to  recognize  that 
many  extremely  large  companies  do  re- 
ceive contracts  of  over  $10,000,000  yet 
Government  business  would  conceivably 
be  less  than  25  percent  of  their  total 
business.  Nevertheless,  the  cutback  at  a 
single  plant  due  to  reduced  DOD  expend- 
itures could  produce  extreme  economic 
impact  in  certain  local  areas. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  I  have  al- 
ready cited,  it  appears  that  while  the  mo- 
tives of  the  author  of  this  amendment 
are  certainly  well  taken,  any  considera- 
tion of  a  program  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  more  delib- 
erate fashion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment 
and  possibly  the  author  would  wish  to 
offer  it  as  a  separate  bill  for  referral  to 
the  proper  committee,  If  he  wishes  to 
pursue  it  further. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  just  want  to  comment  briefly  on  what 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
when  he  argued  the  case  that  there  are 
existing  agencies  that  have  the  capacity 
to  do  what  this  amendment  calls  for  in 
the  way  of  providing  assistance  to  indus- 
tries that  are  willing  to  seek  to  convert 
their  facilities  to  civilian  production. 

The  problem  with  that  argument  is 
that  there  is  no  agency  that  is  adequately 
funded  for  this  purpose.  The  Senator  has 
said  we  do  not  need  to  create  a  new  of- 
fice, and  I  agree  with  that.  We  have  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  has  some 
mission  already  to  assist  communities 
that  are  hit  by  the  cancellation,  cutback, 
or  completion  of  a  defense  contract;  but 
that  Office  lacks  the  funding  to  really 
offer  meaningful  assistance  to  an  indus- 
try in  carrying  out  the  process  of  conver- 
sion. 

I  think  indirectly  the  Senator  makes 
one  of  the  argiunents  that  Is  most  com- 
pelling for  this  amendment,  which  is 
that  It  does  not  seek  to  create  a  new 
bureaucrticy,  a  new  office  within  the  De- 
fense Department  or  anywhere  else,  but 
to  utilize  personnel  and  an  office  that  is 
already  functioning  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  but  one  which  has  been  starved 
for  fimding  while  other  parts  of  the 
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military    budget    have    been    growing 
steadily. 

As  I  have  said  here  earlier,  we  are 
being  asked  this  year  to  pass  judgment 
on  military  authorizations  that  are  some 
$13  billion  above  and  beyond  what  we 
acted  on  last  year.  We  are  approaching 
military  outlays  of  nearly  $100  billion  a 
year.  So,  when  we  talk  about  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  that  total,  an  outlay  of  $100 
million  which  is  designed  to  help  these 
industries  pr<53uce  some  of  the  things 
that  are  in  critically  short  supply,  such  as 
public  transportation  facilities.  Improved 
rail  systems,  moderate-priced  housing, 
the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  fuel,  or  methods  of  recycling  fuel  and 
other  short  materials,  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  an  investment  that  will  return  divi- 
dends many  times  the  amount  of  the 
modest  figure  suggested  In  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  could  find  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
Government  a  central  office  or  any  one 
person  who  has  any  responsibility  and 
even  minimum  funding  for  assisting 
these  companies  that  may  have  the  ca- 
pability of  producing  something  other 
than  arms,  at  a  time  when  there  are 
changes  and  shifts  occurring  in  our  de- 
fense, obviously  I  would  not  be  offering 
this  amendment  simply  to  create  another 
office.  The  amendment  does  not  create 
another  office ;  it  simply  provides  enough 
funding  so  that  we  can  get  some  projects 
under  way  to  do  some  experiments  and 
attempt  some  pilot  programs  on  a  mod- 
est basis,  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way 
that  we  can  make  more  constructive  use 
of  the  Investments  we  have  made  in 
plans  for  the  training  of  workers  in  other 
skills  that  may  otherwise  be  idle. 

There  is  not  anything  in  this  coimtry 
that  is  more  wasteful  than  idle  labor 
power,  particularly  people  who  are 
skilled,  experienced,  and  trained  and  who 
cannot  find  a  job.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
greater  waste  of  resources  than  that.  It 
is  worse  than  wasting  money;  it  is  worse 
than  wasting  materials;  it  is  wasting  the 
most  precious  thing  we  have,  which  is 
the  production  power  of  the  workers  in 
this  coimtry. 

Here  is  an  amendment  that  is  designed 
to  provide  an  intelligent,  commonsense 
way  of  utilizing  some  of  those  workers, 
some  of  the  facilities,  and  some  of  the 
plant  capacity  no  longer  needed  for  mill-" 
tary  purposes. 

Let  me  stress  again,  this  amendment 
does  not  require  any  cut  back  in  arms 
spending,  although  I  happen  to  think 
that  Is  desirable.  What  it  does  offer  is  a 
means  of  dealing  with  those  cutbacks 
once  they  occur,  and  an  effort  to  en- 
courage oin-  defense  contractors  to  begin 
planning  toward  that  day  with  some 
modest  public  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes,  or  more  if  he  wishes,  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems facing  communities  adversely  af- 
fected by  defense  realinements  are  in- 
deed, very  serious  and  complex.  I  be- 
lieve they  warrant  careful  consideration 


by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate.  Such  consideration  would  assure 
thoughtful  evaluation  of  all  feasible 
measures  that  would  help  minimize  the 
local  economic  impact  of  defense  realine- 
ment  actions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present 
measure  will  not  be  helpful  in  the  most 
serious  situations.  Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  annoimced  realinement 
actions  in  more  than  275  communities. 
According  to  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  July  by  the  President's 
Economic  Adjustment  Committee,  28 
commimities,  including  Boston.  Mass., 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  Topeka.  Kans.. 
and  Laredo,  Tex.,  were  severely  Impacted 
by  defense  base  closures  and  personnel 
cutbacks.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  not  be  of  assistance  in  these  sit- 
uations. 

In  addition,  I  am  advised  that  over  the 
past  13  years  the  Defense  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Committee  has  been 
requested  to  assist  more  than  200  com- 
munities. In  some  90  percent  of  these 
cases  the  impact  resulted  from  base 
closures  or  cutbacks  in  defense  person- 
nel rather  than  from  cutbacks  In  defense 
contractor  facilities. 

While  I  agree  that  individuals  and 
communities  can  be  seriously  affected  by 
defense  contract  cutbacks,  I  believe  that 
any  measure  we  consider  should  address 
the  full  range  of  defense  impact  situa- 
tions, that  Is,  base  closures,  personnel, 
cutbacks,  as  well  as  contract  cutbacks. 

In  short,  I  think  that  this  would  simply 
create  an  unneeded  bureaucracy  within 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense  at  a  time 
when  we  are  really  strapped  to  get  the 
biggest  bang  for  the  buck  out  of  our  de- 
fense dollar  at  a  time  of  escalating  costs 
which  are  forcing  us  into  higher  military 
spending,  albeit  maintaining  ever  de- 
creasing percentages  of  the  national 
budget. 

The  fact  is,  we  can  buy  less  hardware 
for  our  defense  dollar  than  we  could  a 
few  years  ago.  I  think  that  we  should 
not  burden  the  Defense  Department  with 
additional  overhead  by  creating  another 
bureaucracy  of  the  kind  si;iggested  by 
this  amendment  within  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
Senators  now  in  the  Chamber  I  invite 
special  attention  to  the  amendment. 
First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  vigilance,  his 
ever-present  consciousness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  this  kind,  and  his  endeavors  to 
do  something  about  them. 

But,  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
not  make  the  amendment  a  part  of  it. 
I  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  every- 
one, we  have  got  to  consider  the  major 
bills,  far-reaching  as  they  are,  with  a 
view  to  what  their  primary  purpose  is. 
A  majority  of  the  Senate  then  tries  to 
hold  the  bills  to  that  primary  purpose. 


This  is  a  military  procurement  bill  to 
authorize  so-called  military  hardware 
from  ships  to  missiles,  to  submarines  to 
airplanes,  and  all  kinds  of  weaponry.  It 
also  covers  the  question  of  personnel  both 
uniformed  and  civilian. 

This  bill  contains  more  than  $21  bil- 
lion in  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
It  is  a  weapons  bill  primarily  and  al- 
though I  would  not  want  to  go  into  all 
the  ramifications  and  problems  that  this 
amendment  presents,  it  presents  a  prob- 
lem. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  do  not  believe  in  military 
made-work.  This  is  made-work,  putting 
the  Defense  Department  in  this  business. 
It  is  not  their  business.  They  are  in  busi- 
ness merely  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  to  provide  the  military 
power  and  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
emergencies  and  to  fight  the  battles.  If 
they  become  necessary,  which  we  hope 
and  pray  will  not  become  necessary.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  use  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  a  reUef  agency  or  a  made- 
work  agency,  we  will  destroy  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  spending  all  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

I  want  to  say  this  now,  and  I  shall  re- 
peat it  later  today  when  more  Senators 
are  in  the  (Camber:  We  have  worked 
on  this  military  procurement  blU  dili- 
gently, day  and  night,  to  get  the  hear- 
ings completed,  the  bill  put  together, 
and  to  get  it  to  the  floor  and  then,  after 
reasonable  debate 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  There  is  no  resison  why  I 
should  have  to  raise  my  voice  to  make 
myself  heard  with  so  few  Senators  in 
the  Chamber.  Will  the  Chair  please  see 
that  we  have  quiet  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  we  want  to  move  the  bill  along 
after  debate,  and  I  believe  in  debate. 
There  will  be  a  conference  with  the 
House  there,  and  we  can  have  a  round- 
table  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the 
differences,  and  then  come  back  to  the 
Senate  and  House  floors  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  appropriations  bill.  That  has  been 
the  plea  of  the  leadership,  majority  and 
minority — and  they  are  right  about  it. 
We  have  taken  a  strong  stand  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  wait  for 
the  authorizations  and  we  were  backed 
up  fully  by  the  chairman  of  the  valued 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  that 
throws  the  burden  back  on  us  in  the 
Senate,  to  move  the  authorization  bills 
to  flnal  conclusion  so  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  can  act  and  bring  them 
to  the  floor. 

If  we  load  the  pending  bill  down  with 
amendments,  with  amendments  that  are 
not  relevant  or  have  reference  to 
extraneous  matters — and  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not 
relevant,  because  it  has  a  cormection 
here — but  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
strip  it  down  and  keep  the  bill  down  to 
its  fundamentals  so  that  it  can  pass  as 
an  authorization  bill,  as  an  Instrument 
of  operation  for  this  session. 

When  we  go  to  conference  with  this 
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bill,  we  want  to  have  hear  ngs  on  any 
facts  to  establish  what  the  problem  is, 
and  probably  the  answers  f r  the  solu- 
tions to  what  they  may  be. 

We  have  a  request  here  fAr  $100  mil- 
lion worth  of  authorization  to  venture 
out  into  this  field,  and  we  will  not  get 


to  first  base  with  those  House  confer- 
ees. I  might  as  well  be  frank  about  that. 
They  will  not  accept  an  innovation  like 
this,  with  this  much  mon;y,  without 
knowing  more  of  the  facts — i  ind  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  dn  it,  either. 
But  whatever  the  Senate  vot  ;s,  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  try  to  get  sustained  in  the 
conference,  and  that  is  what  we  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  do.  But,  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  in- 
tentionally vote  for  this  amen  dment. 

Let  me  say  a  word  aboit  the  base 
closings.  I  have  had  them  happen  in 
Mississippi — and  all  the  ot^  er  troubles 
that  go  with  installations  o  this  kind. 
By  the  way,  people  ask  me  to  recommend 
them  for  a  job  on  a  military  base  and  I 
teU  them  each  time,  that  vvhen  they  go 
to  look  for  such  a  job  they  must  do  so 
with  the  realization  that  things  may 
change  overnight,  that  weipons  may 
change  and  policies  may  char  ge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  7 
minutes  of  the  Sermtor  from  Mississippi 
have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICEI :.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presid(!nt,  an  Air 
Force  base  in  Mississippi  vas  closed 
about  10  years  ago,  over  my  :)rotest  and 
the  protest  of  many  people  cown  there. 
But  the  people  owned  the  larld  and  they 
built  It  into  one  of  the  flnes^  industrial 
parks  we  have  in  the  State— +one  of  the 
best  in  the  South,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Those  people  down  there  woul  i  not  think 
about  going  back  to  the  sittation  they 
had  before  they  built  that  industrial 
park. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  gre^t  Western 
States  a  few  years  ago,  wh«re  defense 
contracts  had  Jseen  cancele<i.  We  held 
a  conference  tnere  with  the  3eople  and 
one  of  the  local  citizens  tookfme  to  one 
side  and  said: 

Llaten.  you  have  not  bad  anyl  complaints 
irom  those  of  us  who  live  here  '  Ve  western 
ers  stand  on  our  own  feet.  We  <  o  not  want 
a  lot  of  relief  coming  in  here  Just  t>ecause 
defense  contracts  were  stoppe<J.  It  is  the 
contractors  who  are  stirring  up  all  this 
fuss  and  wrltmg  all  those  lette^  to  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  thajt 
the  finest  expressions  of  good 
Americanism  that  I  have  hear^l 
time. 

So.   Mr.   President,   back 
started  out  with,  while  I  ar<j 
pathy   with   the   problem,   I 
Department  of  Defense  is  doiiig 
good  job  of  trying  to  alleviatje 
nomic     hardship     with 
changes  and  the  problems  bro^ht 
by  the  changes. 

I  have  before  me  one  of  thei^  directives 
describing  the  problem.  It  stat  es 


is  one  of 
old  rugged 
in  a  long 

I  o   what   I 
in  sym- 
think   the 
a  rather 
the  eco- 
to 
about 


ref  <  rence 


This  directive  establishes  policy  guidance, 
assigns  organizational  responsibilities,  and 
provides  procedures  for  carrying  out  an  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program  to  minimize  the 
economic  Impact  on  communities  resulting 
from   change   In   defense   programs. 

That  is  primarily  the  program  that  is 
going  on  now  and  I  think  they  do  a 
pretty  good  job. 

The  Senator  has  the  idea  that  these 
guidance  programs  are  experimental.  If 
something  like  that  has  to  be  done,  I 
really  do  not  think  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  the  one  to  carrj'  it  out.  We 
have  just  said  that  we  do  not  believe  in 
this  i%ike-work  for  the  miliUr>-.  But  If 
the  small  business  loans  and  all  the  other 
things  we  have  with  which  to  evaluate 
conditions,  mlsfortimes,  and  changes,  are 
not  enough,  then  some  committee  that  is 
primarily  engaged  in  meeting  these  prob- 
lems and  conditions  of  this  kind  should 
hold  extensive  hearings,  with  a  staff  that 
IS  versed  in  these  subject  matters,  and 
recommend  a  new  policy.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  help  the  cause  to  stick  it  on 
this  bill,  even  if  it  should  survive  in  con- 
ference. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  will  appropriate 
money  for  such  a  program. 

I  say  again  that  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  his  fine  at- 
titude toward  the  problem.  But  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  place 
or  the  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  for  me  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  thoughtful  and 
constructive  and  conscientious  effort  he 
always  brings  to  these  defense  matters. 
We  may  have  some  differences  from  time 
to  time  on  what  the  overall  size  of  the 
military  budget  ought  to  be  or  as  to  a 
particular  weapons  system,  but  I  have 
never  doubted  his  commitment  to  com- 
ing up  with  a  sound  and  carefully  rea- 
soned program.  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  good  faith  in  which  this 
amendment  is  offered.  I  do  want  to  make 
two  or  three  comments  about  the  points 
the  Senator  has  raised. 

First,  he  has  properly  identified  the 
Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  as  one 
that  is  seeking  to  ease  the  problem  of 
communities  that  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  defense  Installation  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  most  of  the  work  of  that  of- 
fice Is  associated  with  communities  that 
have  lost  a  military  base  rather  than  a 
contract  with  a  private  contractor. 

In  any  event,  to  whatever  extent  that 
office  has  responalbllity  for  doing  the  job 
for  which  this  amendment  provides,  it  is 
a  fact  that  It  Is  already  located  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

So  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  argues  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment 
is  doing  a  good  service  In  assisting  the 
transition  away  from  military  outlays  to 
civilian  purposes,  but  that  we  should  not 
consider  this  amendment  because  It  pro- 


poses to  locate  that  fimction  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  I  think  he  may  be 
arguing  at  cross  purposes.  The  oflSce  is 
located  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
already.  We  are  not  creating  a  new  ofiBce 
here.  We  are  simply  recognizing  that  to 
do  an  effective  job,  that  office  has  to 
have  at  least  some  minimum  funding  to 
assist  these  private  Industries  that  may 
lose  a  contract  or  have  it  cut  back  or  cur- 
tailed. 

The  amendment  is  drafted  in  such  a 
way  not  simply  to  make  work  on  those 
things  we  do  not  need.  It  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  keeping  people  working,  pro- 
ducing things  that  the  country  does  not 
require;  but,  rather,  it  spells  out  three 
very  high  priority  areas  where  the  funds 
must  be  invested — in  the  development 
of  an  efficient  transportation  system,  to 
conserve  fuel,  or  in  the  construction  of 
moderately  priced  housing,  or  in  the  re- 
cycling of  scarce  materials  that  are  in 
short  supply.  I  think  that  all  those  are 
useful  and  constructive  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  con- 
tended that  this  measure  has  no  place  in 
a  defense  bill,  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  considerations  of  national  defense 
or  economic  considerations  rather  than 
jobs.  I  agree  that  that  ought  to  be  the 
primary  purpose  of  oiu-  deliberation  on 
this  bill — to  correctlj-  assess  what  is  the 
defense  requirement  of  the  country,  and 
then  to  vote  the  fimds  that  are  needed 
to  carry  out  that  mission.  But  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  every  other  Senator  in  this 
body  knows  that  when  we  debate  these 
matters,  we  are  under  pressure;  we  are 
under  economic  pressure  from  our  con- 
stituents, from  business  organizaticois, 
from  labor  organizations,  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  from  various 
other  groups  who  are  ready  to  come  down 
here  in  full  force  and  lobby  against  any 
change  in  the  defense  outlays  that  might 
affect  that  particular  community. 

I  have  not  been  here  as  long  as  some 
of  the  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 
but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  see 
that  force  operating,  to  see  how  power- 
ful those  lobbies  are.  Frankly,  I  under- 
stand that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

We  cannot  blame  a  person  whose  eco- 
nomic livelihood  is  at  stake.  We  cannot 
blame  a  worker  whose  Job  is  at  stake 
from  doing  what  he  can,  through  his 
elected  representative,  to  see  that  he  is 
protected.  It  is  a  perfectly  understand- 
able, logical  human  reaction.  When  they 
see  some  question  being  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  affects  their 
jobs  or  affects  their  community,  they  are 
going  to  respond,  as  perhaps  we  would 
in  a  similar  circumstance,  by  doing  what 
they  can  to  head  off  that  decision. 

That  is  why  I  think  this  measure  does 
belong  in  the  defense  bill.  When  we  are 
trying  to  make  Intelligent  judgments 
about  what  the  defense  requirements  of 
the  Nation  are.  that  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  pressures  that  relate  not 
to  defense  matters  but  to  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic Investment. 
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But  if  we  can  hold  out  an  alternative, 
If  we  can  say  to  some  of  these  defense 
suppliers,  the  workers,  and  the  com- 
munities involved,  "Here  is  a  beginning 
effort  to  assist  you  in  producing  some- 
thing that  the  coimtry  needs,  that  Is 
not  going  to  cost  you  your  job,  is  not 
going  to  cost  you  the  plants  in  your  com- 
munity, but  may  put  those  facilities  and 
that  manpower  to  an  even  more  con- 
structive use,"  the  worker  is  going  to  feel 
better,  the  community  is  going  to  feel 
better,  we  are  going  to  be  making  a 
more  patriotic  judgment,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  making  defense  judgments  on 
a  more  rational  basis. 

So  I  respectfully  argue  that  this 
amendment,  designed  to  help  us  make 
these  judgments  on  a  soimd  basis,  does 
belong  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jlelds  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  such  time  as  he  may  require,  if 
be  has  additional  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say,  except  this : 
This  amendment  will  create  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  already  have  an  agency  to  accom- 
plish the  very  thing  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  accomplish.  Furthermore,  the 
title  of  the  present  agency  is  an  Inter- 
agency which  indicates  a  broader  base 
than  just  one  agency  alone  as  one  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. So  I  think  the  present  setup  is 
more  significant  in  terminology  and  can 
accomplish  anything  that  an  expanded 
agency  would  accomplish. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  desire  time  on  the  amendment? 
If  not,  I  will  take  just  a  few  minutes.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  particular  new  matter  to  bring  up.  I 
do  not  want  to  discount  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  their  ability  to  get  a  matter 
adopted  in  conference,  but  with  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  this  amendment,  with- 
out any  hearings  to  point  out  the  prob- 
lem and  the  possible  solutions — to  keep 
going  all  the  way  across  the  board,  as 
broadly  as  it  does — I  think  we  would  have 
a  very  small  chance  of  getting  this 
amendment  agreed  to  in  conference.  If 
we  had  hearings  that  would  develop  all 
the  facts  or  nearly  all  the  facts,  and 
would  weigh  the  possible  solutions  so  as 
to  give  a  choice  to  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  would  be  an  alto- 
gether different  matter. 

Mr.  President,  to  Illustrate  how  far- 
reaching  this  proposal  is,  I  wish  to  read 
section  703  on  page  2 : 

"Sk.  703.  (a)  Economic  conversion  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  title  shall 
Include  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion by  the  contractor  of  a  plan  for  utilizing 
plant,  equipment,  and  personnel  previously 
utuized  In  performing  defense  contracts  or 
subcontracts  In  one  or  more  of  the  following 
enterprises : 
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"(1)  fuel  efficient  transportation  systems, 
Including  mass  transit  and  rail  tranq>orta- 
tion  systems; 

"(2)  construction  of  moderately  priced 
housing;    or 

"(3)  the  development  of  any  product  or 
equipment  or  the  sale  of  any  service  utiliz- 
ing a  new  method  or  technology  that  will 
conserve  fuels  or  other  materials  In  short 
supply  or  that  will  Increase  the  feasibility 
of  recycling  any  material  in  short  supply. 

Turning  now  to  page  4  of  the  proposal, 
I  read  from  line  7: 

"Szc.  704.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  the  Director  is  authorized  to: 

"(1)  make  grants  to  any  eligible  contrac- 
tor sufficient  to  cover  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  planning  any  economic  con- 
version demonstration  project; 

"(2)  make  or  guarantee  low-interest,  long- 
term  loans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
eligible  contractor  to  carry  out  an  economic 
conversion   demonstration  project; 

"(3)  provide  technical  and  managerial 
assistance  to  any  eligible  contractor  to  assist 
such  contractor  to  plan  or  carry  out  an  eco- 
nomic conversion  demonstration  project;  and 

"(4)  prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions 
on  assistance  provided  under  the  title  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  Insure  the  success  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  read  further, 
but  it  shows  a  broad,  wide-sweeping  and 
across-the-board  authorization  to  put 
this  agency  into  most  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. To  really  develop  the  merits  of  this 
kind  of  policy,  and  find  a  solution,  would 
require  one  of  the  broadest  hearings 
imaginable,  with  a  great  deal  of  exper- 
tise, and  an  opportunity  for  businessmen, 
technicians,  contractors,  and  other 
groups  to  testify. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  yes,  and 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  in  my  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  the  Senator  un- 
derstood that  this  is  purely  a  voluntary 
measure.  When  he  talks  about  It  involv- 
ing the  Government  In  the  affairs  of 
industry  on  a  broad  basis,  there  is  noth- 
ing In  this  measure  that  makes  it  com- 
pulsory. No  contractor  has  to  participate, 
no  community  has  to  participate.  It 
simply  provides  that  when  a  contractor 
has  suffered  a  25 -percent  loss  in  his  busi- 
ness as  a  consequence  of  some  change 
we  have  made  in  the  defense  budget,  or 
because  the  contract  is  expiring  or  has 
been  canceled — he  is  eUglble  for  a  grant 
of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  convert- 
ing that  plant,  those  workers,  those  fa- 
cilities to  some  useful  purpose  that  the 
coimtry  needs.  It  spells  out  the  three 
areas  of  housing,  transportation,  and 
recycling  of  material  in  short  supply. 

While  the  Senator  makes  a  proper 
point  that  the  amendment  could  be  far- 
reaching.  I  wish  to  stress  that  it  is  vol- 
untary. There  Is  no  compulsion  to  it  as 
far  as  any  private  industry  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  That  Is  a  good  explanation 
of  the  principle  Involved. 

I  do  not  think  the  Department  of  De- 
fense should  be  in  the  business  of  making 
low-Interest  loans  to  business  when  we 
already  have  all  of  these  other  agencies 
in  that  program. 
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I  wisfi  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not 
just  a  matter  to  cover  the  removal  or 
closing  of  a  base.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  that  problem  on  its  hands  all 
the  time  and  I  have  had  it  happen  in  my 
State.  I  have  been  on  the  committee  a 
long  time  and  I  think  they  have  gottei  it 
down  now  to  where  they  do  a  pretty  good 
job.  They  are  effective,  they  are  helpful, 
and  they  do  »hat  they  csatn/M  relieve  the 
situation  on  the  homef ronr?  so  to  speak, 
and  to  minimize  the  economic  impact  on 
the  communities  that  result  when  these 
changes  are  brought  about. 

There  never  will  be  a  perfect  way  to 
meet  the  situations  in  the  activities  of 
the  military  that  do  necessarily  involve 
a  lot  of  change.  I  think  everyone  is 
warned  of  that  prospect  when  he  goes 
into  it,  and  I  know  many  of  these  con- 
tracts have  clauses  to  compensate  the 
contractor  if  anything  is  canceled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  at  the  outset  that  my  agony  of  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
matters  that  are  sought  to  be  cured  by 
tills  amendment  is  more  or  less  history. 
The  damage  in  my  State  has  been  done; 
whether  or  not  we  will  ever  recoup  from 
it  is  a  very,  very  serious  question.  There 
were  rumors  in  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly within  my  own  area,  that  certain 
changes  were  going  to  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  military  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  There  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  reduction,  there  was  going  to 
be  a  transfer.  So  what  did  they  do  to 
Rhode  Island,  Rhode  Island  that  is  tradi- 
tionally a  naval  State?  We  suffered  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  entire  cuts  that 
took  place  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  we  have  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

Eighty-flve  percent  of  the  naval  in- 
stallations In  Rhode  Island  were  re- 
moved—not because  they  took  the  de- 
stroyers and  put  them  in  moth  balls,  but 
they  took  the  destroyers  and  put  them  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtrj*  where  they 
did  not  have  housing  and  did  not  have 
accommodations  for  the  persormel  or  for 
the  families  of  the  personnel.  A  serious 
question  arose  to  whether  they  were  sav- 
ing any  money  at  all.  The  result  was  that 
it  affected  about  20,000  jobs  in  my  State. 
We  have  not  recovered  from  It  yet. 

The  Senator  who  has  offered  this 
amendment  has  been  talking  about  re- 
conversion from  war  to  peace  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  apparently  we  have  never 
come  to  grips  with  this  serious  problem. 
There  are  certain  establishments  In 
various  States  that,  if  they  were  closed 
down  tomorrow,  would  result  in  that 
community  becoming  an  economic  desert. 

I  am  not  saying  this  amendment  is 
going  to  cure  our  problems,  but  I  think 
if  the  Senate  passed  this  amendment 
and  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
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House  conferees,  even  if  il  did  not  sur- 
vive the  conference,  we  woi  ild  be  at  least 
pinpointing  something  that  needs  to  be 
emphasized  in  this  day  an<  age,  because 
one  day  we  will  have  to  convert  from 
war  to  peace,  prayerfully  and  hopefully. 
The  big  question  is.  How  do  we  do  It? 
Do  we  just  sit  back  and  lay,  "Well,  we 
will  just  wait  and  see  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  do  about  itj' ? 

With  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island 
situation,  we  tried  to  go  down  and  see 
the  President  for  a  long  time  and  we 
could  not  do  it.  We  were  jtold  the  day 
before  the  order  came  oui  cutting  our 
installations.  Only  the  da^  before  did 
we  know  it.  I  tried  to  find  out  from  Mr. 
Kissinger.  I  tried  to  find  oiit  from  Mel- 
vin  Laird.  I  tried  to  find  iut  from  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt.  I  tried  to  find  out  from 
the  President.  None  of  then  told  us  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  Fhode  Island. 
We  never  knew  of  It  until  he  axe  came 
down  and  chopped  off  our  economic 
head.  I  say  that  is  disgraceful.  I  repeat, 
we  are  not  over  the  agony  y<  t. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ver>-  amenable  to 
this  amendment  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  I  realize  this  is  not  the  complete 
answer.  I  realize  it  may  not  survive  the 
conference.  But  surely  the  3enate  ought 
to  express  its  sentiment. 

It  is  not  going  to  affect  my  State  a 
great  deal.  It  may  affect  one  or  two 
plants.  Perhaps  we  can  re<  onvert  them 
without  Federal  help.  But  ;he  time  has 
come  when  we  have  to  thinl :  about  these 
things  in  advance,  and  not,  after  the 
fact,  get  up  on  the  floor  and  propose  to 
extend  unemployment  ci  )mpensatlon, 
and  have  a  silly  retralning-for-jol)s  pro- 
gram, without  knowing  wh|at  jobs  they 
are  going  to  give  these  peorfle  after  they 
are  trained.  This  is  something  that  has 
to  be  done  in  advance. 

I  would  hope  such  a  pmposal  would 
receive  serious  consideration.  I  can  say 
this  as  one  who  has  depended  on  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Defense  [Department. 
I  am  one  who  has  not  aljivays  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Sduth  Dakota 
fMr.  McGovERNi  with  refer  ?nce  to  some 
of  the  cuts  he  wanted  to  make  in  de- 
fense. I  have  been  on  the  sid;  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  £  tennis"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  C  irolina  <  Mr. 
Thcrmond»  more  than  I  hive  been  on 
the  side  of  the  Senator  fron  South  Da- 
kota, but  this  proposal  ought  to  be  given 
serious  consideration,  and  I  jam  going  to 
vote  for  It. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  PresUcnt,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  appreciate  very  much  ;he  problem 
Rhode  Island  had  at  a  tlma  when  I  was 
not  active.  I  read  about  it  xn.  the  news- 
papers, and  it  had  my  interest,  and  I 
remember  the  vigor  with  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  land  his  col- 
league oppoeed  It.  They  did  everything 
anyone  could  do  to  try  to  alleviate  that 
situation.  But  with  all  defwence  to  my 
frienda,  I  do  not  believe  suck  an  amend- 
ment on  this  bill  is  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  think,  legisla|lve-wlse.  it 
would  be  better  to  taJce  the  noute  that  all 


far-reaching  legislation  should  take.  I 
think,  a  full  development  of  all  the  facts 
to  give  the  Congress  a  choice  among 
alternatives,  if  it  has  alternatives  before 
it,  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  this  bill  a  military 
authorization  bill,  sis  I  explained  before, 
and  get  it  into  law  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  pave  the  way  for  appropriations.  I 
know  that  if  the  authorization  commit- 
tees do  not  meet  those  time  demands, 
our  work  Is  going  to  be  brushed  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

And  the  appropriations  will  be  made 
whether  there  is  an  authorization  or  not. 
and  we  will  be  helpless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  think  we  do  render  a  service — I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  agree — through  these 
authorization  bills. 

So  let  us  keep  it  what  it  is  to  begin 
with — an  authorization  bill  for  military 
hardware  and  manpower  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  will 
yield  anytime  any  Senator  wishes. 
Otherwise  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  on  this  side,  we 
are  willing  to  jield  back  our  time  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  so  willing. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  circumstances,  I  am  willing  to 
jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  num- 
bered 1347  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FVlbright),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httddlestok)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Iwotm),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bbllmon), 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Brock)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
•  Mr.  Roth)  are  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27. 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


[No.  223  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27 


Abouiezk 

Humphrey 

Mandate 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Blden 

Long 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Nelson 

Church 

Mansfield 

Past  ore 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Pell 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Rlblcofl 

Hatfleld 

Mclntyre 

Schwelker 

Hughes 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 55 

Williams 

Aiken 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Dcmenici 

Nunn 

Baker 

Dominlck 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Eagle  ton 

Percy 

Beall 

Eastland 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bible 

Fong 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

WUllamL. 

Burdick 

Griffin 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Hansen 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Haskell 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Helms 

Taft 

Case 

Holllngs 

Talmadge 

CbUes 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Curtis 

McClure 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Roth 

Pulbright 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Hartke 

McGee 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  (No. 
1347)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT    NO.     I3SB 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  wiU  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  (No.  1369) 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxjore).  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  On  or  before  March  1  each  year 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall 
submit  an  unclassified  written  report  to  the 
Congress  disclosing  the  total  amount  of 
funds  requested  in  the  budget,  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  section  301  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1931  (31 
n.S.0.  11),  for  the  national  intelligence  pro- 
gram for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  with  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  which  I  shall  do  in  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  while  some  Senators 
are  still  on  the  floor,  to  the  fact  that 
what  this  amendment  does  is  provide  a 
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part  of  what  has  been  requested  by  Sen- 
ators Scorr  and  Mansfikld  of  Senator 
McClellan  when  they  wrote  him  last 
November,  and  what,  In  my  judgment, 
Senator  McClellan  said  then  he  would 
like  to  do  If  he  can.  I  shall  just  read  that 
letter,  and  then  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

This  is  the  letter  dated  November  15, 
1973,  signed  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders: 

As  Co-chairmen  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Secret  and  Confidential  Docu- 
ments, we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
ol  the  major  recommendations  which  our 
Committee  made  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  various  intelligence  agencies. 
Specifically,  It  was  agreed  that  the  Senate 
should  be  provided  with  the  over-all  sums 
requested  for  each  agency.  We  believe  that 
the  release  of  this  limited  Information  will 
be  useful  to  the  Senate  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  support  for  our  Intelligence  oper- 
ations. 

We  do  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  recommend  the  disclosure  of  any 
particular  Intelligence  activity  or  any  other 
such  detailed  matters,  which  continue  to  re- 
main, and  properly  so,  under  your  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

I  have  talked  with  the  majority  leader 
this  morning,  and  he  said  it  was  his  con- 
struction that  that  would  mean  the  over- 
all figure  would  be  made  available  pub- 
licly. The  response  of  Senator  McClellan 
dated  November  20.  was  as  follows: 

Deab  Senator  :  I  have  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 15  and  want  you  to  know  that  I  intend 
to  comply,  as  fully  as  possible,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Secret  and  Confidential  Documents  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  the  over-all  sums 
requested  for  each  of  the  various  Intelligence 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  now  Is 
to  provide  that  the  overall  figure  for  the 
intelligence  community  as  a  whole,  not 
broken  down  but  the  overall  flgxire. 
would  be  made  available,  so  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  would  have  some 
idea  of  how  much,  how  many  billions  of 
dollars— and  It  is  billions  of  dollars — 
are  going  for  intelligence  efforts  by  our 
Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  take  2  minutei  of  my  time  first  to  em- 
phasize to  Senators  present  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  far-reaching  effect  it 
would  have  if  passed  and  enacted  into 
law. 

When  we  disclose — and  I  speak  as  one 
who,  for  years,  has  had  to  take  care  of 
a  lot  of  keeping  up  with  this  problem — 
and  it  Is  no  fun — if  we  disclose  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  this  effort, 
which  includes  the  CIA,  then  we  give 
to  our  adversaries  all  over  the  world, 
present  and  future,  a  true  index  as  to 
what  our  activities  are.  There  are  de- 
ductions that  can  be  made  from  our  fig- 
ures which  could  lead  them  along  the 
path  of  Information  which  would  be 
priceless  to  them  to  know. 

True,  we  are  an  open  society  and,  so 
far.  we  have  been  able  to  carry  on  an 


intelligence  program  effectively  which 
has  been  worth  to  us  billions  and  bilUons 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  savings.  But.  if 
we  are  going  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
keeping  these  figures  from  being  dis- 
closed, then,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we 
might  as  well  abolish  the  agency.  It 
would  be  like  saying,  in  effect,  that  we 
do  not  want  this  secret  intelligence  after 
all,  that  we  do  not  need  it,  and  that  we 
will  abandon  It. 

We  will  pay  an  awful  price  for  that. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  CIA  budget. 
I  can  satisfy  most  any  Senator  in  the 
cloakroom,  talking  to  him  some  about 
this,  but  I  will  publicly  say  that  it  is  a 
clean  budget  and  they  have  justified 
many  times  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  does  the 
United  States  spend  each  year  on  the 
intelligence  budget?  Except  for  a  small 
handful  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
nobody  knows,  at  least  In  this  country. 

My  amendment  would  end  this  Igno- 
rance and  allow  the  Congress  to  reassert 
its  fiscal  control  over  the  largest  budget 
currently  imavailable  to  public  or  con- 
gressional scrutiny. 

The  amendment  requires  that  on  or 
before  March  1  each  year  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  shall  submit  an  un- 
classified written  report  to  the  Congress 
disclosing  the  total  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested In  the  budget  for  the  national 
Intelligence  program  for  the  next  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  Each  year  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  adds  up 
the  combined  budgets  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  supplies  that  figure  to 
Congress  in  an  unclassified  form. 

No  longer  would  we  be  operating  in 
darkness.  For  the  first  time  we  would 
have  hard  budgetary  facts.  Granted,  It 
would  only  be  one  figure  each  year,  but 
that  is  enough  to  tell  us  the  relative  size 
of  that  budget. 

At  present,  we  do  not  know  If  the  na- 
tional Intelligence  program  budget  is  $1 
billion  of  $10  billion.  We  do  not  know  if 
it  went  up  200  percent  this  year,  or  went 
down  10  percent.  We  simply  do  not  know 
and  the  consequence  of  our  Ignorance  Is 
twofold. 

First,  the  intelligence  community  es- 
capes effective  congressional  control. 

Second.  Congress  Is  systematically  de- 
ceived as  to  the  size  of  other  civilian 
budgets. 

How  does  that  come  about? 

It  comes  about  because  the  Intelli- 
gence budgets,  particularly  the  CIA.  are 
hidden  In  other  budgets  that  pass 
through  the  legislative  process.  There 
is  intelligence  money  In  this  bill  before 
us  today. 

I  don't  know  how  much.  Only  the 
Oversight  Committee  members  know 
that.  There  are  funds  in  other  budgets. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  svrp  roTe  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  subcommittees  do  not 
know  that  their  budgets  contain  intelli- 
gence funds. 

The  authority  for  this  sleight  of  hand 
resides  in  the  Central  Intelligence  Act  of 
1949,  section  6  (50  USC  403f). 


Section  6  states  that  the  CL.  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  and  recei.e  from 
other  Government  agencies  any  money 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
authorized  under  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  transfer  of  funds  to 
CIA  under  section  6  of  the  CIA  Act  is 
accomplished  by  the  issuance  of  Treas- 
ury documents  routinely  used  for  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  Government 
agency  to  another.  The  amount  and 
timing  of  these  transfers  are  approved 
by  OMB. 

The  funds  approved  for  transfer  to 
CIA  by  OMB  are  limited  to  amounts 
notified  to  OMB  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  specific  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  the  funds  will  be 
transferred  are  also  determined  by  this 
process.  Obligations  after  the  transfer 
are  further  controlled  by  OMB  through 
the  apportionment  process. 

In  other  words,  only  two  men  in  the 
entire  Congress  of  the  United  States 
control  the  process  by  which  the  CIA  is 
funded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  Roy 
L.  Ash,  Director  of  OMB  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  There  is  an  error  in  Mr. 
Ash's  reply  that  should  be  noted.  V/here 
the  letter  refers  to  section  5,  it  should 
read  section  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  chairman  of  the 
HUD,  Space,  Science,  Veterans  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  became  in- 
terested In  whether  or  not  there  were  in- 
telligence funds  in  my  $21  billion  budget. 
I  checked  with  OMB  and  was  told  that 
except  for  possible  Economy  Act  transac- 
tions, no  fimds  have  been  transferred 
to  the  CIA  from  any  of  the  agencies  fall- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  HUD, 
Space.  Science,  Veterans  and  Independ- 
ent Agencies  Subcommittee.  I  urge  other 
subcommittee  and  committee  chairmen 
to  make  the  same  inquiries. 

THE  sEcrrnrrT  issue 

This  sleight  of  hand  aside,  the  major 
question  each  of  us  has  to  answer  before 
voting  on  this  amendment  Is  "Will  the 
public  release  of  this  aggregate  budget 
In  any  way  compromise  our  national  se- 
curity?" If  it  can  be  shown  that  it  will 
not,  then  this  amendment  should  be 
passed. 

I  Intend  to  show  that  it  will  not  com- 
promise our  security,  in  any  way. 

First,  let  us  apply  a  little  common 
sense  to  the  problem  of  security.  Would 
anyone  charge  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Is  endangering  our 
national  security  by  publishing  the  total 
amount  of  the  Defense  budget?  Would 
anyone  claim  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
violated  security  when  they  testify  be- 
fore Congress  in  open  session  and  when 
they  peak  across  the  countrj*  and  use  the 
total  amount  of  the  defense  budget  in 
public? 

Of  course  not.  That  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous.  "Hie  total  amount  of  the  budg- 
et is  not  a  security  problem. 
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But  we  go  much  further  than  that. 
We  lay  out  that  budget  in  great  detail. 
We  break  it  down  by  component  and  by 
function.  We  then  talk  abcut  each  indi- 
vidual weapon.  When  will  it  be  ready? 
How  much  will  it  cost?  Whit  does  it  look 
like  in  a  technical  sense?     | 

Of  course,  this  detailed  information  is 
valuable  to  the  U.S.S.R.  But  long  ago,  a 
decision  was  made  that  In  jour  open  so- 
ciety it  was  better  to  know  phe  facts  and 
ride  herd  on  the  E>efense|  Department 
than  to  accept  the  intangible  fear  of 
enemy  knowledge. 

In  fact,  many  Amerlcajn  strategists 
have  argued  that  the  size  of  the  U.S. 
military  budget  and  the  cnaracteristics 
of  our  overwhelming  nuclear  force  should 
be  made  public  in  order  tojreinforce  the 
psychology  of  deterrence.  Trie  enemy  will 
not  be  deterred  unless  he  iruly  believes 
the  United  States  has  thes^  weapons. 

The  same  goes  for  thQ  intelligence 
budget.  It  is  a  form  of  deteijrence  for  the 
potential  adversary  to  know  that  we  will 
continue  to  spend  sizeable  iimds  for  in- 
telligence. They  will  be  less  inclined  to 
spring  some  surprise. 

Of  course  it  should  be  quiekly  said  that 
the  only  figure  we  would  be  releasing  is 
the  single  number  representing  the  com- 
bined intelligence  budget.  Not  a  break- 
down. Just  the  overall  figura. 

Now  just  what  would  thii  tell  our  ad- 
versaries? They  would  not  know  if  It  all 
went  to  the  CIA,  or  DIA.  tVhether  the 
NSA  spent  most  of  the  moniy.  or  the  Air 
Force.  | 

How  about  yearly  fluctuations?  Say  for 
example,  that  the  budget  I  went  up  10 
percent  in  1  year.  What  woild  they  con- 
clude? That  manpower  was  inore  expen- 
sive? That  the  CIA  was  spending  more 
for  Laos?  That  the  DIA  hftd  bought  a 
new  computer  division?  That  NSA  was 
hiring  more  people?  They  would  know 
nothing. 

Listen  to  what  former  <?IA  Director 
James  R.  Schleslnger  told  Senator  Harry 
P.  Btrd.  Jr.,  during  his  confirmation 
hearings  for  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  think  It  (speaking  of  relaaslng  selected 
intelligence  budget  data)  ml^ht  be  an  ac- 
ceptable procedure.  Senator,  x/^  Indicate  the 
total  flgure  of  the  national  intelligence  pro- 
grams. I  would  not  personally  advocate  It,  but 
It  may  be  an  acceptable  procedure  .  .  .  There 
18  the  feeling  that  It  might  be  wise  to  give 
the  groea  figure.  I  have  come  to  shtu-e  that 
feeling  at  least  In  thl«  time  fiftme,  but  that 
does  not  say  that  la  not  a  po#8lbUlty. 

Senator  Btrd  specifically  asked: 
There  would  be  no  security  reasons  why  it 
shoiild  not  be  done? 

Dr.  Schleslnger  replied: 

For  the  groM  figure,  I  think  1(hat  the  secur- 
ity ooncwTis  are  minimal.  Tile  component 
figures,  I  woiild  be  more  concerned  about  but 
for  the  gross  national  Inteiuaenc©  program 
figures  I  think  we  could  Uve  ^nth  that  on  a 
security  basis,  yes. 

Remember  that  thla  waa  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  te«tlfying,  the 
man  who  then  was  the  CIA  Director.  He 
is  now  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  Is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  provides.  ] 

When  the  same  question  was  put  to 
William  E.  Colby  during  his  conflnnatloo 


hearings  to  be  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, he  replied : 

I  would  propose  to  leave  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  the  hands  of  the  Congress  to 
decide  .  .  .  We  are  not  going  to  run  the  kind 
of  InteUlgence  service  that  other  countries 
run.  We  are  going  to  run  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can society,  and  the  American  constitutional 
structure,  and  I  can  see  that  there  may  be  a 
requirement  to  expose  to  the  American  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  more  than  might  be  con- 
venient from  the  narrow  Intelligence  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Colby's  two  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  First,  he  left  It  up  to  Congress. 
Second,  he  said  we  have  to  run  our  in- 
telligence agencies  in  a  democratic  en- 
vironment. Both  of  these  points  argue 
for  supporting  this  amendment. 

After  he  was  confirmed,  Mr.  Colby 
started  having  a  change  of  heart.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  opinions  change 
during  tmd  after  confirmation  hearings. 

Now  Mr.  Colby  argues  against  releas- 
ing even  the  aggregate  total  of  the  in- 
telligence community  budget. 

During  the  confirmation,  he  said, 

I  would  favor  a  greater  degree  of  exposure 
of  what  we  are  doing  (p.  18) . 

Now  he  says  he  does  not  think  It  would 
be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Colby  further  explained  why  he 
opposes  such  a  course  of  action.  Quoting 
from  a  February  22,  letter,  Mr.  Colby 
says: 

I  am  still  concerned  that  public  disclosure 
of  total  Intelligence  figures  on  an  annual 
basis  would  lead  to  pressures  for  fiirther 
public  explanation  of  the  programs  for  which 
monies  were  appropriated. 

That  Is  the  real  reason  for  not 
releasing  the  budget.  It  will  allow  Con- 
gress to  start  doing  its  job.  Questions 
will  be  asked.  There  will  be  pressure  on 
the  oversight  committees  to  very  closely 
review  that  budget  and  justify  it  thor- 
ougbly,  so  that  they  in  turn  could  come 
back  to  Congress  and  say  we  are  getting 
our  money's  worth. 

There  is  something  very  healthy  about 
responding  to  public  pressure — even  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

The  question  must  be  asked  of  every 
person  who  says  that  the  release  of  this 
total  budget  will  endanger  national 
security.  How  will  it  do  so?  Why  did 
Secretary  Schleslnger  say  it  would  not? 
Give  some  examples,  hypothetical  If 
desired  of  how  such  disclosure  would 
work  against  us.  How  Is  the  total  Intel- 
ligence budget  figiu-e  different  from  the 
total  military  budget?  Is  It  more  Im- 
portant than  a  $100  billion  defense 
budget?  Are  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees violating  security  by  reviewing 
the  Defense  budget  in  public? 

These  questions  need  answering  by 
those  that  support  continued  secrecy  of 
the  intelligence  budget. 

I  hope  answers  are  forthcoming. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  the 
most  restrained  attempt  to  Introduce 
fiscal  Integrity  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity. It  Is  written  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  security 
problems.  It  only  calls  for  the  release  of 
the  total  figure. 

It  Is  time  we  found  out  just  how  large 
that  budget  is.  It  will  not  Impinge  on 
security  considerations. 


It  is  a  long  overdue  step  toward  re- 
asserting the  right  of  Congress  to  inquire 
into  the  money  it  appropriates.  We  have 
operated  in  the  dark  too  long. 

I  Invite  attention,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Secret  and  Confidential  Docu- 
ments, the  cochairmen  of  which  were  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader, 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Hugh  Scott! 
made  the  recommendation  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  amendment  I  am  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  today  and  on  which 
we  will  vote  a  little  later, 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recognize  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
has  been  studied  by  the  select  commit- 
tee; that  they  did  make  this  recom- 
mendation; that  the  present  Secretarj- 
of  Defense,  who  was  formerly  Director, 
and  the  present  CIA  Director,  when  his 
nomination  was  being  confirmed— both 
at  the  time  of  the  confirmation  of  their 
nominations — indicated  that  the  dam- 
age, if  any,  would  be  minimal  and  that 
they  saw  strong  argimients  in  favor  of 
releasing  the  total  figure.  They  could 
live  with  that,  provided  there  was  no 
breakdown  of  the  components. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senats, 

COMMITTEK  ON  APPBOPRIATIONS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  8.  1974. 
Hon.  BoT  M.  Ash, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Mr.  Ash:  Under  the  authority  of  the 
1949  Central  InteUlgence  Agency  Act,  the  CIA 
is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to  and  receive 
funds  from  other  Government  agencies  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  your  office.  This  au- 
thority Is  granted  without  regard  to  other 
provisions  of  law. 

Would  you  please  provide  answers  to  the 
following  questions  dealing  with  this  prac- 
tice. 

1.  Is  there  any  other  authority  lor  this 
transfer  or  receipt  of  funds  other  than  In  the 
1949  CIA  Act,  Section  6?  If  so,  where? 

2.  As  Chairman  of  the  HUD,  Space,  Science, 
Veterans  and  Independent  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  request  you  to  make  known  to  me 
if  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  my 
Jurisdiction  have  been  transferred  to  or  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  the  CIA? 

3.  Will  you  please  describe  the  process  by 
which  funds  are  transferred  from  one  appro- 
priation account  to  use  by  the  CIA? 

4.  What  members  of  Congress  are  made 
aware  of  this  practice  in  terms  of  the  actual 
flow  of  funds? 

5.  What  restrictions  are  placed  on  thla 
transfer  or  expenditure  of  funds? 

6.  Why  cannot  the  CIA  budget  be  fiinded 
in  a  single  appropriations  bill? 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  answer  to  these 
questions  since  hearings  are  currently  In 
progress. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmirk, 

VS.  Senator. 

ExicuTiv*  OmcE  or  thk   Presi- 
dent,   OmcE    or    Manageicent 

AND  BtJDOET, 

Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  29,  1974. 
Hon.  William  Proxmikb, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  PBOXMrRE:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  AprU  8,  1974,  In  which  you  pose 
several  questions  regarding  the  funding  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
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As  you  know,  extraordinary  measures  have 
been  taken  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  protect  the  sensitive 
foreign  Intelligence  operations  in  which  the 
CIA  engages.  With  respect  to  the  budget,  in- 
formation relating  to  CIA's  funding  has  been 
classified  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence in  order  to  assure  that  this  sensitive 
information  might  not  be  made  available  to 
any  foreign  government.  Nevertheless,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  exercises 
Its  responslbUliy  to  review  CIA  funding  In  the 
same  detail  that  It  reviews  the  budget  re- 
quests of  any  other  executive  branch  agency. 
The  specific  amounts  of  the  agency's  ap- 
proved appropriation  request  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  appropriation  estimates  In 
the  President's  annual  Budget,  within  which 
these  amounts  are  Included,  are  formally 
provided  by  the  Director  of  OMB  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees;  similarly,  the  Director 
is  Informed  by  them  of  the  determination  of 
the  CIA  budget,  and  OMB  approval  of  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  CIA  Is  based  upon  this 
decision. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  afftingement 
made  necessary  by  security  requirements,  I 
wish  to  respond  fully  to  the  questions  raised 
m  your  letter. 

1.  The  authority  under  which  OMB  ap- 
proves the  transfer  of  funds  to  CIA  for  its 
approved  budget  Is  Section  5  of  the  CIA  Act 
of  1949  (50  use  403f).  To  our  knowledge,  no 
other  authority  ts  now  or  ever  has  been  used 
by  OMB  for  this  puipose.  As  In  the  case  of 
other  executive  agencies,  CIA  receives  other 
funds  under  provisions  of  the  so-called  Econ- 
omy Act  (31  use  686),  which  permits  the 
purchase  of  suppUes  or  services  by  one  agency 
from  another  when  It  is  more  economical  to 
do  so.  The  magnitude  of  these  transactions  Is 
reported  to  the  appropriate  committees  and 
to  OMB,  but  no  formal  OMB  approval  Is  re- 
quired. 

2.  E:xcept  for  possible  Economy  Act  trans- 
actions, no  funds  have  been  transferred  to 
the  CIA  from  any  of  the  agencies  falling 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  HUD,  Space, 
Science,  Veterans  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

3.  The  transfer  of  f\inds  to  CIA  under 
Section  5  of  the  CIA  Act  Is  accomplished  by 
the  Issuance  of  Treasury  documents  rou- 
tinely used  for  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
one  government  agency  to  another.  The 
amount  and  timing  of  these  transfers,  pur- 
suant to  that  Act,  are  approved  by  OMB. 

4.  Information  concerning  the  transfer  of 
these  funds  to  CIA  Is  available  to  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  concerned 
with  CIA  matters. 

5.  Under  established  procedures,  funds 
approved  by  OMB  for  transfer  to  CIA  are 
limited  to  amounts  notified  to  OMB  by  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Committees.  The  specific  appro- 
priation accounts  from  which  the  funds  will 
be  transferred  are  also  determined  by  this 
process.  Obligations  by  CIA,  subsequent  to 
the  transfer,  are  further  controlled  by  OMB 
throxigh  the  apportionment  process. 

6.  The  funding  of  CIA  through  a  single 
publicly  Identifiable  appropriation  could  re- 
sult In  the  disclosure  of  Information  detri- 
mental to  the  agency's  sensitive  foreign  in- 
telligence operations,  as  I  understand  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  has  Indicated 
to  members  of  the  Congress  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

I  trust  that  the  above  information  Is  re- 
sponsive to  your  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  or  10  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  to  say  will  not  take  10  minutes. 

I  must  recognize  the  sincerity  and  the 
motive — I  might  say  the  noble  motive — 
on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  and  what  they  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not 
think  any  matter  has  disturbed  Members 
who  are  charged  with  this  responsibility 
more  than  this  matter,  with  respect  to 
the  ramifications  and  the  complexities 
that  are  Involved  in  tliis  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  pray  for  the  day  in  this  world 
when  nations  could  live  as  neighbors, 
when  people  could  live  as  brothers,  when 
we  would  not  have  to  have  an  atomic 
bomb  or  a  missile  or  a  nuclear  submarine, 
that  we  could  live  in  peace  and  tranquil- 
ity, and  that  we  would  not  even  need  a 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

But  the  world  is  not  made  that  way. 
The  history  within  my  lifetime  has 
proved  pretty  much  that  unless  a  nation 
is  on  its  guard,  as  we  had  to  be  in  1962 
at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  it  could 
lose  its  birthright. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 
We  are  talkuig  about  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  almost  as  long  as  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate.  Day  In  and  day  out  we  sit  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  a  room  that  has 
been  debugged  because  of  what  is  told, 
what  is  given  to  the  committee,  and  what 
is  listened  to.  Only  the  members  of  that 
committee  are  privy  to  what  goes  on,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  that  the  courtesy  is  ren- 
dered on  a  need-to-know  basis  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  If  they  make  a  request 
that  they  need  to  know.  The  same  goes 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I 
daresay  If  any  Senator  really  wants  to 
know  how  much  we  spend  for  intelli- 
gence, he  could  find  out.  But  then  they 
would  have  to  reveal  what  they  spend  it 
for.  They  might  not  be  able  to  publish  the 
information,  and  why  should  they?  What 
would  it  accomplish? 

I  do  not  know  the  men  and  women  up 
in  that  Press  Gallery.  For  all  I  know, 
there  may  be  a  newspaperman  there  from 
Moscow.  We  live  in  a  free  society,  and 
what  we  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
goes  all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  public 
record.  That  Is  the  way  we  live.  We  are 
an  open  society.  If  we  tell  the  Russians 


what  they  have  to  know,  will  they  tell 
us  what  they  have?  I  will  eat  anyone's 
hat  on  the  Capitol  steps  if  that  happens. 
Do  Senators  know  what  Khrushchev 
said  when  he  came  here  and  met  with  Mr. 
Dulles,  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy, for  the  first  time?  He  said,  "You  know, 
your  country  and  my  country  could  save 
a  lot  of  money  if  we  could  get  together." 
Do  Senators  know  what  he  meant  by 
that?  He  meant  by  that  that  they  are 
spying  on  us  and  we  have  to  spy  on  them. 
That  can  be  said  publicly,  because  that 
is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  have  to  know 
what  they  are  doing,  so  we  can  know 
what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  security  of  our  own  country. 

So  we  cannot  come  out  here  and  tell 
the  whole  world,  "We  spent  $1  billion  or 
$2  billion  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency."  What  does  that  mean  to  any- 
one else,  except  that  perhaps  some  people 
think  they  are  spending  too  much.  And 
the  minute  the  question  is  asked  where 
they  are  spending  it  we  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

So  what  happens  to  your  children  and 
my  children,  Mr  President?  What  hap- 
pens to  you  when  you  go  home  tonight? 
What  happens  tomorrow?  What  hap- 
pens to  the  security  of  our  country? 
Can  we  afford  to  tell  them?  Oh  yes,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  public  everything  it 
is  possible  to  tell  them.  I  believe  in  that. 
I  have  been  4n  public  life  continually  for 
40  years.  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know.  But  I  certainly  would 
not  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  how  to  put  to- 
gether an  atom  bomb.  I  would  not  tell 
you  that.  I  would  not  tell  you  how  far 
our  nuclear  subs  are  able  to  travel;  I 
would  not  tell  you  how  we  can  detect  an 
enemy  sub;  and  I  would  not  tell  you  how 
they  might  detect  ours.  I  would  not  tell 
you  that.  Why  would  I  not  tell  you  that? 
I  would  not  tell  you  that  because  the 
minute  I  told  you  that  I  would  jeopardize 
the  future  of  your  children. 

I  do  not  relish  the  responsibiUty  on 
this  ad  hoc  committee.  I  happen  to  be 
on  it.  We  sit  there  for  hours  and  hours, 
day  in  and  day  out.  It  Is  not  a  pleasant 
job,  but  it  Is  a  job  that  was  assigned  to 
me  and  I  have  to  do  it.  If  anyone  wants 
my  Job  on  that  particular  committee 
I  will  give  it  to  him  tomorrow.  But  it 
has  been  assigned  to  me  and  I  have  to 
doit. 

I  repeat  again  that  I  realize  the  mo- 
tive behind  this  measure.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  are  a  little  disturbed  over  some 
things  that  CIA  has  done.  That  needs  to 
be  investigated,  and  that  is  our  job,  and 
we  are  doing  it  every  day. 

But  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  said  on  this  fioor  a  hundred  times: 
Please  do  not  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water.  That  is  the  point.  In  our 
attempt  to  catch  that  one  mouse,  are  we 
going  to  bum  down  the  bam?  We  can- 
not and  must  not  bum  down  the  bam. 
So  we  come  out  here  and  say,  "This  is 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  spending." 
Very  well;  sifter  It  has  been  said,  then 
what?  Someone  else  says,  "You  are 
spending  too  much."  In  order  to  prove 
that  too  much  is  not  being  spent,  state- 
ments have  to  be  made  as  to  where  it  Is 
being  spent,  what  we  are  doing.  The  big 
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»  tell  them 


question  Is,  Can  we  afford 
what  we  are  doing? 

I  have  been  in  many  committee  meet- 
ings— the  Joint  Committee 
gnergy,  the  Committee  on 
tiotiSs.and  on  the  ad  hoc  cammlttee  to 
whicn"Iv|;ef erred — where  tliey  "Show  us 

the  evidenfcajjjey  have.  But  „._, 

disclose  how  they  spend  m(»ney  to  pro- 
vide this  information.  Once  wie  Russians, 
or  even  the  Chinese  Communists  find  out 
our  national  security  can  l^e  damaged. 
And  it  is  just  to  satisfy  a  HI  tie  bit  of  an 
emotional  rebellion  that  is  justified  on 
the  groimds  that  an  agenci'  has  made 
some  mistakes.  Can  we  thn  w  away  the 
security  of  the  country-?  Thuit  Is  what  it 
means  to  me. 

I  have  sat  down  with  the  i  enator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMrRE) ,  Ithe  Senator 
from  California  CMr.  Cranston)  ,  to  find 
a  solution,  and  I  have  sat  dojwn  with  Mr. 
Colby,  who  is  a  great  American.  He  said, 
"Please  do  not  do  this.  If  ^ou  want  to 
make  my  job  easier,  pleas«  do  not  do 
this."  I  cannot  sit  there  after  that  ad- 
monition and  exhortation!  and  turn 
around  and  say.  "Mr.  Colmr,  I  do  not 
believe  what  you  have  to  say."  If  I  be- 
lieved that  for  1  minute.  I  would  say, 
"You  ought  to  give  up  yout  Job." 

I  know  the  CIA  got  mixed  up  In  Viet- 
nam. Many  got  mixed  up  n  Vietnam. 
I  condemned  it. 

Do  not  forget.  I  was  Gov^mor  of  my 
State  when  the  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima 
on  August  6.  1945.  A  few  dais  after  that 
a  second  atomic  bomb  fell  dn  Nagasaki. 
Frankly.  I  have  not  slept  sj  well  since 
then  thinking  about  the  hor  -or  that  can 
be  visited  upon  mankind  il  this  thing 
ever  lets  go.  I  would  hope  tiiat  the  CIA 
is  not  a  provocative  agency  but  a  pro- 
tective agency;  that  it  is  tliere  to  pro- 
tect American  security  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  minute  wfe  disbelieve 
that  we  should  do  away  with  it  entirely. 

I  repeat  again  that  as  lon^  as  we  live 
In  this  kind  of  a  world,  wheie  tomorrow 
we  do  not  know  where  we  w^  be,  where 
the  Russians  now  are  trying  to  achieve 
parity  with  us;  where  we  haye  been  told 
categorically,  without  any  Iquestion  of 
doubt,  that  what  they  tire  ^oing  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  sifeer  the  hu- 
miliation of  Cuba  again— tliat  is  what 
this  is  all  about,  and  that  Js  why  they 
are  coming  along,  hell  bent  tor  election, 
augmenting  their  military  Strength. 

Look  at  the  deal  we  made  |  on  SALT  I. 
They  can  have  over  60  missile  firing 
nuclear  subs;  we  have  only  a  little  more 
than  40  of  this  type  of  subniirine.  They 
have  about  1.700  land-based  inlssiles;  we 
have  slightly  over  1,000. 

When  anyone  stands  up  |ind  says  to 
me.  "Oh,  they  are  not  golig  so  fast," 
that  person  Is  not  going  to  the  briefings. 
One  does  not  find  that  infcpination  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  l>as  to  go  to 
the  secret  briefings.  There  (*ie  sees  the 
statistics,  the  facts.  I  can  till  Senators 
that  after  they  have  done  io  they  will 
be  frightened  as  to  what  could  happen 
to  tWs  world  If  one  act  of  madness  lets 
this  thing  go  off.  I 

And  so  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  and  all  those  who 
agree  with  him,  I  sympathise  with  his 
feeling.  I  realize  the  fact  thjat  the  CIA 
has  done  some  things  wrorg — perhaps 


too  many  things  wrong — but  let  us  cor- 
rect it.  Let  us  put  the  brakes  on.  Let  us 
admonish  the  committee  that  is  In 
charge  to  do  its  Job.  But  in  the  name  of 
truth,  in  the  name  of  protecting  this 
Nation  against  an  assault,  in  the  name  of 
protecting  the  American  people  and  their 
future,  let  us  rely  on  the  speclsd  com- 
mittees that  do  their  job,  and  if  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  really  wants  to 
find  out  what  the  total  amount  is,  I  think 
in  private  he  should  be  told. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
his  comments.  The  Senator  pointed  out 
very  properly  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  in  the  past  engaged  In 
activities  that  have  been  looked  upon  by 
certain  Members  of  the  Congress  as  un- 
desirable; but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  every  one  of  those  activities  had 
been  ordered  by  a  President.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  does  not  just 
engage  in  activities  for  the  love  of  work. 
I  know  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  during  the  Kennedy  years  and 
the  Johnson  years,  was  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities in  Laos 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 

exph-ed.    

.Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Five  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  were  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  knew  full  well  what 
we  were  doing,  but  at  the  time  we 
thought  we  were  doing  the  right  thing. 
Hindsight  Is  so  marvelous.  Is  it  not?  We 
see  so  much  better  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  possibly  the  most  important 
agency  in  this  Government.  By  and  large. 
It  is  made  up  of  people  who  are  com- 
petent, able,  and  who  have  served  tWs 
country  well  and  faithfully.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  times  when  It  has  engaged  In 
activities,  as  we  have  said,  that  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  publicize  all  of 
its  activities,  to  publicize  the  amounts  It 
receives,  particularly  when  there  are 
ways  and  means  within  this  body  and 
within  the  other  body  of  Congress  to 
supervise  It  and  to  keep  a  check  rein 
upon  It. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  tell  us  what 
they  spend  In  Intelligence,  or  even  In 
subversion,  and  they  are  not  about  ready 
to.  The  only  way  we  have  any  chance  cf 
knowing  what  they  are  doing  Is  through 
agencies  like  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — not  alone,  but  that  agency  Is. 
without  a  doubt,  the  prime  Instrument 
of  this  Government  for  the  gathering  of 
Intelligence. 

I  was  visiting  earlier  here  with  our 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Washington — and  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact,  of  course — and  discussed  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  person  In  the  Brit- 
ish Government  who  knows  who  the  di- 
rector of  Intelligence  Is  and  to  whwn  that 
director  reports — Just  one,  and  that  Is 
the  Prime  Minister.  In  most  countries 
that  Is  the  case.  In  the  Republic  of 


France  and  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  it  Is  the  case. 

Presently  we  are  on  a  binge  in  this 
country  about  every  aspect  of  govern- 
ment. Everything  Is  suspect.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  got  to  call  a  halt  to 
something.  You  cannot  just  start  to  dis- 
mantle the  structure  because  of  the 
transgressions,  or  alleged  transgressions, 
of  a  few. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  stated  it  so  succinctly  and  so  ef- 
fectively that  all  I  can  do  Is  just  add  mj- 
amen  to  it;  but  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  the  most 
accurate  and  effective  instrument  of 
Government  for  that  council.  Its  reports 
were  most  accurate,  and  had  we  followed 
the  advice  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  many  areas,  we  would  have 
been  better  off,  but  at  least  it  was  there. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
going  to  say  he  is  not  going  to  interfere 
with  them,  and  that  is  true,  but  the 
figure  wUl  be  out  there,  and  right  away 
there  will  be  some  of  my  political  per- 
suasion, who  are  labeled  "liberals,"  who 
are  going  to  say,  "Well,  look  at  how  much 
money  they  are  spending  on  spying.  Look 
at  how  much  money  they  are  spending 
on  gathering  information  which  is  un- 
necessary. Look  at  what  they  are  going 
to  do  on  counterfore  activities  or  clan- 
destine military  activities." 

If  the  Congress  does  not  want  it  to 
engage  In  clandestine  activities,  all  It  has 
to  do  is  legislate  it — they  will  obey  the 
law.  But  the  trouble  around  here  is  that 
we  like  to  put  the  blame  on  a  lot  of  other 
people  when  we  do  not  have  the  guts  to 
legislate  what  we  ought  to  be  legislating. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Talking    about    the 
amendment,  it  sounds  so  harmless  to  say, 
"All  we  want  is  the  overall  figure." 

When  we  discassed  this  with  Mr.  Colby 
and  asked  him,  "What  is  wrong  with  the 
overall  figure?"  he  told  us,  "There  is  a  lot 
wrong  with  it,  because  if  you  choose  to 
cut  the  figure  down  at  some  time,  pri- 
vately and  secretly,  and  I  have  to  live 
with  It,  nobody  knows  what  is  done,  but 
if  you  do  it  publicly,  then  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  Commimlst  will  know 
we  are  doing  less,  and  that  might  let 
them  become  more  audacious.  They 
might  think  we  are  letting  our  guard 
down.  It  will  have  repercussions." 

This  came  from  the  lips  of  an  expert 
In  the  area,  and  it  makes  sense. 

If  I  thought  giving  the  overall  figure 
would  be  the  answer  to  our  problems.  I 
would  go  along  with  it.  because,  after  all. 
it  could  be  argued,  "Well,  we  are  not 
giving  the  details."  but,  as  the  expert 
said,  if  we  give  the  overall  figure,  what 
does  It  mean?  If  anybody  thinks  we  are 
spending  too  much,  he  will  want  to  know 
where  we  are  spending  It.  If  we  are 
spending  too  little,  he  will  want  to  know 
what  we  are  doing.  These  are  not  mat- 
ters that  we  can  discuss  before  the  pub- 
lic for  the  public. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
personally.  I  am  interested  in  my  family. 
I  am  Interested  In  my  grandchildren.  I 
want  them  to  live  In  a  safe  country.  I  do 
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not  want  them  to  live  in  an  unsafe  coun- 
try. Other  than  that,  I  do  not  relish  the 
Job;  I  am  not  trying  to  keep  this  away 
from  the  American  people.  I  am  con- 
cerned and  interested  because  that  Is  the 
only  way  we  can  behave  In  a  crazy  world, 
and  it  is  a  crazy  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  it  is  going  to 
continue  that  way  for  some  time,  regret- 
tably. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  vrtll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  what  if  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  CIA  found  it  necessary 
to  ask  for  more  money?  Then  we  would 
have  the  same  problem.  They  would 
want  to  know  what  they  are  engaged  in 
now  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  in  the 
past.  We  could  not  allow  the  publication 
of  the  figures  without  that  sticking  out 
like  a  sore  thumb. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  You  cannot  win. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  You  cannot  win  either 
way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  no-win  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
the  floor,  I  would  like  to  ask  them  some 
questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator  If 
it  Is  not  true  that  the  amendment  does 
not  require  the  revealing  of  information 
or  any  figm^  about  the  CIA,  but  simply 
the  total  national  intelligence  overall 
figure,  Including  the  CIA,  the  DIA,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Intelligence,  all  together. 
It  Is  not  an  anti-CIA  amendment.  What 
this  amendment  would  do  Is  tell  us 
whether  we  are  spending  $1  billion,  $5 
billion.  $10  billion.  It  would  give  us  some 
notion  of  how  important  this  is  in  terms 
of  resources  and  would  mean  we  could 
have  some  attention  given  to  these  agen- 
cies, attention  we  do  not  have  now. 

The  fact  Is,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  said,  that  in  1970 
the  CIA  oversight  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  met 
twice.  In  1971  there  were  no  meetings. 
In  1972  it  met  once.  When  it  does  meet, 
what  does  it  accomplish?  It  does  not 
keep  a  record.  No  staff  is  present.  Only 
Senators  are  present.  We  know  that 
without  a  staff  or  a  transcript,  a  hear- 
ing like  that  cannot  be  very  useful. 

When  we  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  this  amount  Is,  whether  It  Is  $6 
bUllon,  $7  billion,  or  $10  bUlion.  we  have 
some  Interest  or  pressure  on  this.  Not  be- 
ing on  the  oversight  committee,  one 
would  be  entitled  to  ask  about  it,  so  one 
would  be  inclined  to  be  better  Informed. 
It  seems  to  me  we  will  function  far  bet- 
ter. That  Is  all  the  amendment  Is  In- 
tended to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator  says 
there  is  no  record  kept,  that  is  true,  but 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  that.  The 
staff  is  there.  The  Senators  are  there.  We 
sit  there  for  hours,  listening,  and  we  have 
a  very  minute  scrutiny  of  the  Items  that 
are  pre-sented. 

Is  the  Senator  telling  me  that  If  the 


entire  figure  is  revealed,  at  some  time  he 
would  not  get  up  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  how  much  higher  or  lower 
the  figures  are  for  this  year  as  compared 
to  last  year?  Knowing  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  he  would  be  the  first  In  the 
Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  that  not  be 
good?  What  would  be  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  re- 
veal what  he  knows. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
veal it.  I  can  ask  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  am  I  supposed  to 
do?  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator;  so  the  Sen- 
ator goes  out  and  says,  "Senator  Pastore 
would  not  tell  me." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  But  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  other  Senators 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  can  find 
it  out  privately,  but  he  does  not  want  to 
find  it  out  privately.  He  wants  to  tell  the 
world  about  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  world 
ought  to  know  the  overall  figures. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
Russia  should  know? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  goodness,  I  quit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  It  would  have  been  In  our  na- 
tional hiterest  in  World  War  n  if  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  had  published  how 
much  money  was  invested  In  the  atomic 
bomb? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not.  My 
amendment  would  not  require  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  whenever 
we  get  Into  any  element  that  Is  called 
secrecy  here  It  is  suspect.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  national  security,  and  one  has 
got  to  trust  somebody.  We  have  a  way  at 
least  of  checking  here  a  little  bit,  and 
that  check  is  with  the  ad  hoc  committee. 
If  that  committee  does  not  meet  often 
enough,  I  suggest  we  submit  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  committee  to  meet 
monthly  or  to  meet  quarterly  for  what- 
ever time  is  necessary.  That  is  what  we 
need  to  do. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  need  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security  in 
Congress,  that  is  going  to  have  general 
supervision  of  the  CIA,  consisting  of  the 
top  people  of  Congress,  just  as  we  have 
a  National  Security  Coimcil. 

I  proposed  it  repeatedly.  I  proposed  a 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Security, 
in  which  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  have 
particular  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
national  security. 

But  my  point  Is,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  Is  so  right,  the 
minute  we  publicize  all  these  intelligence 
figures,  the  inevitable  followthrough  is  a 
debate  in  this  body  as  to  what  It  Is  for. 
it  will  be  In  every  Journal  and  every 
tabloid.  It  vplll  be  all  over.  It  will  not 
serve  the  public  Interest. 

If  we  could  get  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  to  walk  to  the  altar  with  the 
rest  of  us,  confess  our  sins,  live  a  pure 
life,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  peace  and 
love,  then  I  would  let  them  know  every- 
thing about  what  was  going  on.  But, 
frankly,  they  will  not  do  It. 

I  believe  In  detente.  No  Senator  has 
worked   harder   for   arms   control;   no 


Senator  has  worked  for  more  open  com- 
mittees. But  there  is  a  point  where  we 
have  to  stop,  at  least  in  my  judgment. 

I  know  the  Senator  can  make  a  bril- 
liant argument  and  a  moving,  emotional 
argimient,  that  we  ought  to  have  all  these 
figures  right  out  in  the  open,  and  If  we 
can  have  assurance  that  is  all  we  are  go- 
ing to  do,  that  is  all  it  would  lead  to. 
Even  that  would  be  a  risk,  but  perhaps 
one  that  we  could  take. 

But  just  as  surely  as  we  are  in  this 
body  today  debating  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  have  a  release  of  the  figure, 
next  year  it  will  be  whether  it  is  too  big 
or  too  little,  and  then  it  will  be  what  is 
in  it.  Then  when  we  start  to  say  what  is 
in  it,  we  are  going  to  have  to  expose  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing  in  order 
to  gain  information;  for  example,  years 
ago  as  to  where  the  Soviet  Union  was 
building  its  nuclear  subs  and  the  kind 
of  nuclear  subs  they  were.  I  saw  that  ma- 
terial in  1965 — how  far  they  were  along, 
what  their  scientific  progress  was.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  serve  the  public  in- 
terest for  all  of  that  information  to  have 
been  laid  out.  It  would  have  destroyed 
our  intelligence  gathering  completely. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  realize 
the  imbellevable  torture  that  a  number 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  agents  go 
through  in  order  to  get  information  that 
is  vital  to  the  Nation's  national  security. 

It  is  t)ecause  I  feel  this  strongly  that  I 
make  this  statement,  although  it  rims 
counter  to  much  of  my  so-called  ideolog- 
ical philosophy.  One  advantage  I  have 
had — and  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  parti- 
san aroimd  the  Senate  when  it  comes  to 
national  security — is  to  sit  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ate, that  if  we  start  to  tinker  with  the 
intelligence  services  of  this  country,  we 
do  it  at  our  peril. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Could  not  the  same 
argument  the  Senator  is  making  be  made 
with  much  more  force  with  respect  to  our 
Defense  budget?  We  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  we  have  open  public  hear- 
ings, we  publish  a  great  deal  about  our 
missiles,  abqut^tiur  submarines,  about  our 
most  advariced  and  complex  planes.  This 
does  giye^reat  information  to  the  Soviet 
Uniop^  I  am  not  asking  about  anything 
of/tnat  natxu-e  with  respect  to  intelli- 
g^ce.  This  would  not  even  reveal  how 
much  we  provide  for  the  CIA. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  know  how  much  of  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  he  ccsntributes  in  taxes 
goes  for  intelligence  operations  overall. 
Then  he  can,  through  his  Representa- 
tives, determine  to  some  extent  whether 
we  spend  any  kind  of  effort  and  interest 
and  concern  with  whether  or  not  that 
money  is  wisely  spent.  That  Is  all  the 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  I  understand 
fully  the  Senator's  honorable,  legitimate 
purpose.  I  really  am  not  opposed  to  that 
legitimate  purpose.  The  problem  Is  It  Is 
sort  of  like  loose  string  on  a  ball  of  twine, 
so  to  speak,  that  starts  to  unravel.  Now, 
Indeed,  we  tell  the  whole  vrorld  about 
practically  everything  we  are  doing.  As 
Qunnar  Myrdal,  the  great  Swedish  socl- 
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wrong  In  America,  you  don't 

aecux:h;    lust   ask  anybody  and   he  will  give 

you  a  full  hour's  dissertation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  l^ve  a  pretty 
good  system. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  n)ot  mlsunder 
stand  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  wo^ics  well.  It  is 
open  and  free. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thiifk  this  open 
ness  is  our  strength.  I  think  a  society  has 
to  have  that  openness.  But  I  think  there 
are  some  things  in  family  life  that  are 
private,  that  do  not  aid  a  good  family  If 
one  starts  exposing  it  all.     j 

I  think  there  are  some  things,  may  I 
say,  in  public  life  called  national  security, 
particularly  when  it  comfs  to  intelli- 
gence gathering.  It  is  a  n»sty  business, 
and  the  Senator  knows  it  abd  I  know  it, 
and,  of  course,  it  makes  good  headlines, 
it  makes  good  stories;  it  makes  good  fic- 
tion; it  makes  good  TV.  But  there  is  a 
point,  I  think,  where  we  haVe  to  ask  our- 
selves, "Do  I  dare  go  this  fir,"  and  that 
is  all  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  do- 
ing. I 

I  really  do  not  intend  do  get  so  in- 
volved in  this  debate,  but  t  feel  a  very 
deep  obligation  about  this.  I  think  that  I 
owe  it  to  this  body  to  at  l^t  tell  what 
my  experience  has  been,  eien  though  I 
had  no  direct  responsibility,  a  Mily  served 
as  Vice  President,  but  I  hippen  to  be- 
heve  that  this  agency  is  so  important 
that  we  ought  to  make  siine  within  the 
confines  of  Congress  that  we  know  what 
it  is  doing,  and  set  up  the!  instruments 
and  men  we  can  trust.  , 

We  trust  one  another  in  jthis  body  on 
the  basis  of  censorship  of '  each  other. 
One  thing  I  plead  for  in  the  Senate  is 
more  trust  rather  than  ou*  running  to 
get  the  headlines.  More  lov^  more  affec- 
tion In  this  body;  that  is  what  this  coun- 
try really  needs  today. 

What  I  worry  about  is  tliat  somehow 
or  other  we  feel  we  cannot  trust  each 
other  here.  I  happen  to  think — and  I 
use  one  Senator,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island — who  is  as  much  interested  in 
cutting  the  defense  budget  4s  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  wanfl  to  see  that 
budget  reasonable,  and  I  w»nt  to  see  it 
trimmed.  By  the  way,  the  committee  did 
cut  It.  It  cut  it  so  much  that  some  of  us 
who  thought  we  were  going  to  cut  it  feel 
that  they  beat  us  to  it.  [ 

It  is  my  judgment  that  w^have  got  to 
trust  somebody.  I  think  wQiat  we  are 
doing  here  is  trusting  somebody. 

Mr.  McCX£LLAN.  I  migh^say  that  at 
the  same  time  we  cut  the  defense  budg- 
et, we  also  cut  this  budget  niore  than  we 
did  the  defense  budget.  I  \|ill  just  say 
that  much  for  the  record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  le  are.  I  be 
lieve  we  have  to  have  some  i  )lace  in  this 
body  where  there  are  some  c  f  most  deli- 
cate things  involved  where  we  can  put 
our  trust.  When  we  find  thiit  trust  has 
been  violated,  we  can  rei^ove  people 
from  those  positions 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  more  to 
add  and  be  redundant.  I  have  partic- 
ipated In  this  debate  becaui«  I  feel  we 
have  got  to  be  very,  very  ca/eful.  I  wel 


come  the  Initiative  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because  it  gives  us  a  chance 
to  really  explore  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Before  he  does  that, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  ask  how 
much  time  we  have  remaining,  those  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those  in 
opposition  have  54  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Fifty-four    minutes; 
what  about  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  72  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  six  guests  wait- 
ing in  the  dining  room.  He  has  assured 
me  he  Is  not  walking  out  on  my  disser- 
tation here  today.  I  assure  him  that  he 
is  free  to  go.  I  value  his  friendship  and 
integrity  beyond  anything  he  could  pos- 
sibly know. 

The  debate  I  have  listened  to  so  far 
seems  to  carry  an  impUcation  that  this 
amendment  is  a  threat  to  the  internal 
workings  of  the  CIA  and  the  Intelligence 
gathering  community  of  America  around 
the  world,  and  thereby  a  threat  to  liie 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  amendment  is  very  simple,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  list  publicly  the  cell- 
ing or  the  total  amounts  of  money  spent 
in  the  intelligence  gathering  community^ 
One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  any 
country,  and  particularly  a  country  that 
has  great  military  strength,  Is  not  from 
the  outside  or  from  its  foreign  enemies, 
it  is  from  the  inside,  from  secrecy  and 
interior  deterioration.  The  greatest 
threat  of  all  is  when  we  begin  to  lose 
control  and  not  know  what  is  happening, 
and  when  we  begin  to  give  large  sums  of 
money  to  mechanizations  and  machines 
that  have  no  bureaucratic  control  over 
them. 

The  Senator  says,  trust.  Yes,  we  trust 
and  we  love.  But  we  know  from  reading 
history  that  governments  have  destroyed 
themselves  when  they  no  longer  had 
knowledge  of  what  was  happening,  and 
when  the  Interior  started  breaking  down. 

I  am  not  half  as  concerned,  in  today's 
world,  about  the  future  of  America  based 
on  exterior  threat  as  I  am  about  what  is 
happening  inside  this  country  and  what 
can  happen  Inside  this  country  unless  we 
are  completely  open,  with  every  ounce 
of  communications  we  can  have  with  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  thereby  there 
IS  some  little  risk  to  the  world,  with 
the  risks  we  are  already  living  with,  I 
say  It  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 

What  is  the  role  of  the  CIA?  As  far  as 
I  know,  I  know  nothing.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I 
know  nothing.  I  could  get  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  given  to  me  privately.  It  would 
be  given.  But  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate,  no  Member  of 
Congress,  and  no  member  of  the  ad- 


ministration. Including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  knows  precisely 
and  exactly  what  the  CIA  Is  doing  in 
every  incident. 

We  do  know  they  are  involved,  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  in  a 
nasty  business.  They  are  involved  in  a 
nasty  business  In  a  lot  of  areas  of  the 
world,  and  that  nasty  business  Is  sup- 
posedly directed  at  protecting  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  and 
our  friends  In  the  free  world.  But  no  one 
has  the  certainty  to  know  precisely  what 
everyone  is  doing,  or  even  where  they  are 
doing  It  from  time  to  time. 

But  that  Is  not  what  we  are  asking  for 
today.  Not  at  all.  All  of  this  debate  that 
I  have  been  listening  to.  though  relevant 
to  the  overall  intelligence  community 
which  is  certairUy  involved  in  the  security 
and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  free 
world,  not  Just  in  our  country  but  that  of 
the  people  of  other  countries,  has  no  re- 
lationship to  the  risk  involved  in  giving 
the  people  of  this  country  a  glimpse  of 
light  In  telling  them  what  the  total  cost 
is  involved  In  the  intelligence  activities 
of  this  country  throughout  the  world  We 
do  not  know  that  amount,  but  we  do 
know  it  Is  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

I  listened  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  say  he  did 
not  even  want  to  know,  because  he  was 
afraid  he  might  talk  in  his  sleep  some- 
time and  thereby  disclose  It  to  someone. 
He  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  just  for 
a  thread  of  light  into  what  may  be  not 
only  our  greatest  source  of  security  but 
has  the  potential  to  be  our  greatest 
threat,  without  the  observation  and  light 
and  without  the  security  that  we  our- 
selves as  publicly  elected  officials  can 
place  upon  those  who  have  the  capacity 
together  with  the  restraint— and  If  there 
Is  any  evidence  that  we  have  applied  as 
elected  officials,  the  responsibility  of  re- 
straint I  am  unaware  of  it.  I  am  not  say- 
ing there  are  misdeeds  or  there  are 
wrongs.  I  am  saying  none  of  us  know 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  K  we 
know,  I  would  like  to  know  it  is  and  how 
much  he  knows,  even  an  Individual  Sen- 
ator, if  he  is  asked  far  enough  ahead  to 
know  what  groundwork  is  being  laid  for 
the  capacity  to  draw  the  threads  of  the 
armaments  of  this  country  Into  entangle- 
ments. 

We  have  wrestled  for  years  with  the 
problem  of  the  CIA.  We  do  not  know. 
We  are  uninformed.  The  oversight  that 
is  done  apparently  Is  not  carried  out 
either  mechanically  or  InteUlgently.  We 
{jave  not  had  the  capacity  or  responsi- 
bility to  know  even  when  we  were  given 
Information  whether  It  was  right  or 
wrong,  or  what  was  happening. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  our  time  has  been  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
is,  as  he  called  himself,  a  liberal,  who 
has  said,  "Let  us  show  the  public  every- 
thing, let  us  give  them  all  the  informa- 
tion." 

I  respect  his  debate  today  In  saying 
the  public  should  not  have  this  infor- 
mation, that  It  Is  a  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. But.  Mr.  President,  I  leave  this 
thought  with  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
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ate:  The  greatest  threat  to  the  security 
of  this  Nation  is  the  secrecy  that  we  our- 
selves place  on  these  events.  It  will  be 
from  the  Inside,  r.ot  from  the  outside. 

We  talk  about  the  numbers  of  missiles, 
we  talk  about  the  nxunbers  of  warheads, 
we  talk  about  the  numbers  of  subma- 
rines, we  talk  about  the  numbers  of  air- 
planes, and  all  of  these  things;  but  when 
each  can  destroy  the  Earth,  then  how 
much  is  enough? 

The  threat  will  come  from  losing  con- 
trol on  the  inside.  If  maintaining  that 
control  requires  an  ounce  of  risk,  then  I 
think  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  that 
oimce  of  risk  in  at  least  letting  us  see 
publicly  and  the  people  see  publicly 
whether  we  are  spending  $3  bUllon,  $7 
billion,  or  $90  billion,  and  how  we  are 
concealing  it  and  hiding  it,  and  if  we  are 
protecting  ourselves  from  the  inside  as 
well  as  from  the  outside. 

I  think  that  ounce  of  risk,  if  it  exists, 
is  worth  taking,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect this  good  man  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Senate,  a  great  spirit  and  a  great  in- 
spiration to  me.  and  I  really  regret  that 
on  occasions  like  this  one  has  to  dis- 
agree with  a  friend  so  dear  and  precious, 
but  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
while  this  argument  is  moving  and  I 
think  filled  with  much  truth,  we  can 
ctntrol  any  possibility  of  secrecy  or  of 
coverup  by  establishing  within  the  in- 
struments of  the  Congress  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  supervision  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

We  have  executive  sessions  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  them  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  we  havfe  them 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
we  do  not  permit  those  executive  ses- 
sions to  become  public.  Maybe  that  Is 
a  mistake.  But  I,  over  long  years  of  serv- 
ice here,  have  felt  that  some  of  these 
sessions  are  necessary. 

I  feel  there  is  a  tendency  to  try  to 
make  too  much  secret  and  too  much  ex- 
ecutive. This  is  why  I  have  proposed  that 
we  have  a  joint  committee  on  national 
security  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  We  have  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  this  matter  of  the  intelligence 
operations  of  our  Government,  and  on 
that  ad  hoc  committee  serve  some  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  body.  I  know 
what  good  men  they  are.  I  am  confident 
that  they  are  as  concerned  about  the 
security  of  this  country  inside  and  out- 
side as  any  of  us.  I  find  them  philo- 
sophically the  kind  of  Senators  who 
would  be  able  to  cross-examine  anyone. 
And  while  I  cannot  help  but  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  one  of  our 
great  threats  is  from  within,  particularly 
from  the  moral  erosion  that  is  taking 
place  in  our  society,  not  only  now  but 
over  the  years.  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  threat  from  without. 

Furthermore,  good  intelligence  permits 
us  to  do  a  better  job  in  terms  of  our 
national  secmlty  expenditures  and  op- 
erations, not  necessarily  Increasing  them 


but  reducing  them,  and  I  believe  I  heard 
today  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  the  funds 
for   intelligence   operations   have   been 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  have  the 
power  in  Congress  to  set  up  whatever 
kind  of  method  or  supervisory  system 
we  need  so  that  we  do  not  let  the  execu- 
tive branch  rim  rampant.  But.  under  our 
system,  we  put  a  great  deal  of  trust  and 
faith  in  the  President.  I  know  that  tMs 
is  a  difficult  time  to  discuss  that,  becatce 
of  the  events  of  recent  months,  but  I 
do  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  a  man  in  that  high  office,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
the  prime  responsibility  for  these  re- 
quirements of  intelligence  and  national 
security  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  right 
man  there,  then  it  Is  our  fault,  because 
we  elected  him. 

We  can  establish  all  kinds  of  systems, 
elections,  and  campaign  reform,  and  say 
that  we  do  a  better  job,  but  I  happen  to 
believe  that  we  should  proceed  with 
great  caution  when  it  comes  to  this  busi- 
ness of,  really,  opening  up  and  exposing, 
because  I  think  of  what  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  intelligence  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  have  to  say 
this,  because  I  would  like  very  much 
from  my  own  political  point  of  view  to 
say  to  the  contrary,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  my  conscience,  I  speak  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful 
thing  in  this  body  that  two  of  us  can  be- 
lieve so  differently  and  can  be  as  sincere 
in  our  point  of  view? 

I  greatly  respect  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  if  his  point  of  view  prevails, 
I  think  it  will  prevail  in  large  measure 
because  of  our  great  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota.  I  am 
ready,  willing,  and  I  hope  able  to  join 
him,  and  I  hope  the  chairmen  of  all  of 
the  committees,  to  find  out  what  they 
are  doing.  This  would  be  the  appropriate 
moment,  the  time,  and  the  day  to  find 
out.  Let  us  make  sure,  instead  of  an  ad 
hoc  oversight  or  a  minimum  oversight, 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  bearing  and 
adequate  responsibility  on  that  oversight 
and  in  carrying  it  out.  Although  we  do 
not  have  enough  time,  I  agree  that  an 
occasional  session  here  Is  useful  so  that 
the  youngest  and  the  newest  Members 
can  get  available  information  in  relation 
to  these  activities  so  that  they  would 
know  something  about  them. 

Again,  I  say  that  this  is  no  risk  com- 
pared to  the  risk  of  darkness.  A  little  bit 
of  light  at  this  moment  might  help  us 
all  in  the  years  to  follow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wsmt  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes).  He  has  hit  the  target 
exacly  on  this  issue.  The  greatest  danger 
we  face  is  from  within.  I  agree.  We  have 
seen  what  has  happened  to  the  intelli- 
gence community.  But  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  tried  to  get  the 
most  practical  and  limiting  amendment 
that  I  could  get.  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  written  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  It  was  agreed,  after  a  study  by  the 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  Secret  and 
Confidential  Documents,  that  the  Senate 
should  be  provided  with  all  of  the  infor- 
mation requested  for  intelligence.  They 
believed  that  the  release  of  this  limited 
information  would  be  useful  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  maintaining  the  necessary  support 
for  intelligence  operations.  All  I  do  is 
provide  the  overall  figures.  The  commit- 
tee consists  of  Senators  Mansfield.  Pas- 
TORE,  Hughes,  Clark.  Gravel,  Javits. 
Hatfield.  Gurney,  and  Cook.  Their  re- 
port recommended  this  procedure.  That 
is  all.  It  certainly  does  not  go  so  far  as 
breaking  it  down  as  to  what  the  CIA  and 
the  DIA  spend.  The  leaders  concluded 
that  if  we  get  this  overall  information, 
we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan>  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell*. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reluctant  to  speak  on  this  issue,  because 
of  the  position  I  occupy  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  In- 
telligence Operations.  By  reason  of  that 
position  as  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  the  duty  of  oversight  over  the 
CIA. 

I  am  reluctant  to  speak  on  these  mat- 
ters because — I  do  not  relish  nor  do  I 
cherish  nor  do  I  take  pride  in  the  fact — 
that  I  may  have  access  to  information 
that  I  cannot  share  with  my  colleagues. 
I  would  wish  it  were  practical.  I  wish  it 
were  a  proper  thing  to  do — to  disclose 
every  bit  of  information  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  respect- 
ing the  activities  of  the  CIA,  what  it  does, 
its  methods  of  procuring  information, 
how  it  spends  its  money,  and  the  results 
that  it  achieves.  I  would  prefer  to  do 
that.  The  subcommittees  who  have  this 
responsibility  are  ad  hoc  committees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House.  We  are  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  Senate,  of  the  Congress,  and 
so  created  where  we  are  serving  as  yoiu" 
agent,  as  your  tool,  to  achieve  the  super- 
vision that  is  possible  and  necessary.  We 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  this  work  is  carried  on,  and  to  rec- 
ommend the  proper  appropriations 
therefor. 

If  these  subcommittees — and  there  are 
22  members  on  them.  Ten  are  from  the 
Senate — five  are  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  five  are  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  are  privy  to  this 
information  that  is  withheld  for  security 
reasons  from  the  public.  The  committee 
members  are : 

INTELLIOKNCK     SXJBCOMMITTKIS 

Senate  Appropriations:  McCleUan,  Stennlfl, 
Pastore.  Young,  and  Hruska. 

Senate  Armed  Services:  Stennis,  Syming- 
ton, Jackson,  Thurmond,  and  Domlnlck. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  12  members 
of  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
Committee  members  are: 
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House  Appropriations:  Mahon,  Whltten, 
Sixes,  MlnRhall,  and  Cederberg 

Hoiise  Armed  Services :  Nedzl^  H6bert.  Price, 
Plsher,  Bray,  Arends.  and  Bol>  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have]  pointed  out. 
we  are  servants  of  this  boay  and  of  the 
House.  If  it  Is  desired  that  Uiis  matter  be 
not  handled  this  way,  the  Senate  should 
recommend  a  change  in  tne  law  and  a 
joint  supervisory  commltteejbe  created.  I 
will  support  it.  I  will  welcon^e  It.  I  do  not 
care. 

But,  let  us  bear  In  mind  that  if  we  are 
to  have  a  security  intelligence  agency,  we 
cannot  have  It  with  natioiial  publicity 
on  what  It  does,  how  It  does  It,  and  how 
much  It  spends  here,  or  ijow  much  It 
spends  there. 

I  was  Intrigued  by  the  Statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  when  he 
said,  "Let  us  end  this  Ignofance." 
All  right.  How  much  Is  ignorance? 
First,  the  total  amount,  you  want  to 
end  that  ignorance?  That  |ls  when  you 
intend  to  put  the  camel's  nclse  under  the 
tent.  That  Is  the  beginning]  That  is  the 
wedge.  You  say  you  do  not  want  to  know 
all  the  details  on  how  the  money  is  spent. 
But  If  you  get  the  overall  hgures  of  $1 
billion  or  half  a  billion  dollars  or  $5  bil- 
lion, or  whatever,  then  how  are  you  going 
to  know,  how  can  you  evalulite,  how  can 
you  judge  or  make  an  inte^lgent  judg- 
ment on  whether  that  Is  too  i  much  or  too 
little,  whether  It  Is  being  expended  wise- 
ly or  unwisely,  except  when]  you  can  get 
the  details? 

How?  You  cannot  know.  And  Lf  you 
receive  these  figures  and  if  rou  end  this 
ignorance  as  to  the  total  a^iount,  next, 
you  will  want  to  end  the  itriorance  as 
to  the  different  agencies  and  how  It  Is 
spMit.  and  through  whom  jit  Is  spent. 
Next,  you  wtU  want  to  end  tne  ignorance 
on  what  It  Is  spent  for.  Nexjt,  you  want 
to  end  the  Ignorance  of  hovi  that  Intel- 
ligence is  procured.  There  1^  no  end  to 
it.  We  take  a  choice.  If  ySu  vote  this 
way,  the  Senate  takes  the  rdsponslblllty. 
It  Is  no  embarrassment  to  ^e  or  to  any 
other  member  of  this  committee.  If  this 
is  the  way  the  Senate  wantslo  do  It,  that 
is  Its  responsibility.  1 

The  national  security  of  tjhls  country 
also  Is  the  Senate's  responslhjllty.  If  this 
is  the  way  the  Senate  wants  (jo  do  it,  very 
well.  But  let  me  say  this:  Bji|  ending  the 
Ignorance  that  the  Senator*  speaks  of, 
that  can  be  pursued  logically  Ito  the  point 
that  this  will  not  be  the  end  of  it.  It  will 
go  on  from  here.  | 

"Ignorance"  Is  a  harsh  wo^d.  We  have 
to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  In  Gov- 
ernment,. If  Government  ii  going  to 
function  in  the  area  of  natioiial  security, 
we  cannot  be  informed  at  all  limes  about 
everything  that  Is  going  on.  we  often  In- 
form our  enemies  of  too  muclj — and  they 
can  take  advantage  of  It.      I 

If  you  are  going  to  end  all  their  alleged 
ignorance,  you  are  going  to  etid  national 
security.  Where  do  we  stop?  11  you  do  not 
like  the  ad  hoc  committees,  do  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  |  Mlrmesota 
has  suggested:  Create  another  commit- 
tee in  which  you  will  have  teonfldence. 
Create  another  committee ;  |  name  the 
people  you  will  trust  to  oversfee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  8  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  burden  to  me.  I  have  had 
Senators  in  good  conscience,  in  good 
faith — dedicated,  loyal,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans— come  to  me  and  seek  this  informa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  give  it  to  them.  But 
I  am  torn  between  the  personal  desire 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  every- 
thing I  know — everything  I  have  seen 
and  heard  In  these  hearings — and  the 
duty  to  help  maintain  and  preserve  our 
national  security.  A  security  that  will  be 
effective  and  can  be  useful  and  can  serve 
to  protect  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
I  have  to  make  that  choice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  yield,  but  first 
I  should  like  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment. 

I  think  I  can  go  this  far.  For  the  past 
5  years,  we  have  held  extensive  hearings 
on  these  requests  for  appropriations.  It 
has  been  more  than  adequate  supervision 
with  respect  to  expenditures;  I  can  say 
that.  It  has  been  on  the  conservative 
side,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator,  without 
any  reservation  whatever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  cut  the  national 
defense  budget.  We  cut  this  more  per- 
centagewise. 

The  issue  can  simply  be  stated.  Do  we 
want  to  publicly  disclose  these  figures? 
Or  do  we  want  some  other  change,  some 
other  committee  to  try  to  perform  thess 
functions?  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROX^ORE.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes, Mr.  President,  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  a  ques- 
tion. 

On  November  15,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  wrote  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  asking  that  he  release  all  over- 
all Intelligence  Information  of  the  kind 
called  for  in  the  amendment.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  on  November  20,  is  as  follows: 
I  have  your  letter  of  November  15  and 
want  you  to  know  that  I  Intend  to  comply, 
as  fully  as  possible,  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Secret 
and  Confidential  Documents  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  the  over-all  sums  requested  for 
each  of  the  various  Intelligence  agencies. 

What  was  the  Intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  Is  his  intention  the  same 
now,  or  has  he  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  was  my  intention 
and  it  would  be  my  intention  now,  to 
release  those  figures  If  It  would  not 
jeopardize  our  national  security.  I  do 
not  want  to  withhold  them.  I  would  like 
to  give  the  Senator  everything  I  know. 
But  this  is  not  my  responsibility.  I  am 
not  the  committee.  I  would  have  no  right 
to  come  here  and  spread  these  matters 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  the 
approval  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   It   would   not   be 
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right  for  me  to  do  that.  But  I  wish  it 
were  possible  and  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  to  disclose 
these  figures  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
press,  on  television  and  radio,  so  that 
everybody  would  know.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senator  agrees  with  me 
that  that  would  be  a  bad  mistake.  I  think 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  start  the  public  dis- 
closing of  these  matters.  If  you  do  not 
like  the  setup,  change  the  setup,  but  we 
must  protect  our  national  security. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  that  the  Senator  Is  absolutely  right 
to  come  and  ask  for  the  Senate's  decision 
on  this. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  re- 
sponse, at  one  time  he  thought  that  he 
could  release  this  if  the  Senate  would 
approve;  but  he  has  had  second  thoughts 
on  it,  and  now  he  feels  that  It  might  not 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country  to  dis- 
close this  Information  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  had  Mr.  Colby 
In  and  discussed  this  matter.  I  asked  Mr. 
Colby  to  come  down,  and  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  California  to  ome  in  and  interro- 
gate him  and  visit  with  him  about  these 
things.  I  have  done  everything  I  possibly 
C£in  to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem. But  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  We 
either  have  to  do  it  or  not  do  It. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  other  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ar- 
gued, as  do  other  Senators,  that  the  re- 
lease of  this  Information,  the  overall 
total  Information,  Is  going  to  be  of  some 
value  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  no 
value  to  us.  That  does  not  make  any  sense 
at  all  to  me.  It  may  or  may  not  be  of  any 
value  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Frankly,  I 
think  it  will  be  of  none.  There  Is  no  way 
the  Soviet  Union  can  interpret  whether 
our  overall  figure  Indicates  what  we  are 
doing  within  our  intelligence  committee. 
Suppose  we  decrease  the  sunoimt  we  are 
spending.  That  may  mean  that  our  satel- 
lites are  more  effective.  That  may  mean 
we  have  foimd  methods  that  are  more 
efflcient  In  gathering  Intelligence  than 
relying  on  manpower.  If  we  Increase  the 
amount  we  are  spending.  It  may  mean  the 
reverse.  It  may  not  mean  that  we  are 
making  a  greater  Intelligence  effort. 

What  this  does  is  to  alert  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States — It  alerts  Members 
of  Congress — so  that  they,  in  turn,  ron 
get  the  Information  they  should  have  if 
they  feel  that  a  disproportionate  amount 
Is  being  devoted  to  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity— as  to  whether  they  feel  it  is  too 
much  or  too  little. 

As  the  letter  from  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Senator  Mansfield  pointed  out,  the 
purpose  of  this  Is  to  maintain  the  nec- 
essary support  for  our  Intelligence  opera- 
tions, not  to  tear  them  down.  Not  to 
diminish  our  effort,  but  so  that  we  can 
reinforce  It  and  do  so  wisely  and  Intelli- 
gently. 

One  more  point  With  all  the  debate 
we  have  heard — and  I  challenge  the  dls- 
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tinguished  Senators  who  have  yet  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment — 
I  have  not  heard  one,  single,  solitary,  real, 
hypothetical,  or  imaginary  example  of 
how  any  damage  is  going  to  be  done  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  How  Is  this  in- 
formation going  to  be  used  against  us?  I 
have  heard  nothing  on  that  score.  I  have 
heard  generalizations  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  we  were  to  release  informa- 
tion not  called  for  by  this  amendment. 
That  does  not  make  any  sense.  Because 
we  provide  the  overall  total  figure  for  In- 
telligence does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
tell  anything  about  the  CIA. 

My  point  is  that  if  this  amendment  Is 
wrong,  the  burden  of  proof  certainly  Is  on 
those  who  would  say  it  Is  wrong;  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  simply  providing 
the  taxpayers  what  they  are  entitled  to 
know,  information  on  where  their  money 
goes.  If  we  are  not  going  to  disclose  this, 
the  burden  of  proof  certainly  should  be 
on  the  side  of  those  who  say  we  should 
insist  on  secrecy  and  not  provide  dis- 
closure. 

So  I  say  that  proof  has  been  lacking 
and  I  see  no  examples  at  all  of  any  dam- 
age this  could  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  45  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  In  this  Chamber  before  and  I  repeat 
now  that  it  is  not  fun  being  on  this  com- 
mittee that  looks  into  the  money  that 
goes  Into  Intelligence.  I  say  that  after 
years  of  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  last  5  years  as 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

This  idea  of  not  having  had  any  sur- 
veillance and  Congress  having  failed  to 
go  into  It,  those  statements  are  just  un- 
founded because  they  are  made  on  facts 
that  have  been  told  to  some  Senators  that 
are  not  correct. 

I  do  not  like  to  go  Into  this  matter  but 
In  the  formative  days  men  like  former 
Senator  Russell  of  Georgia,  former  Sen- 
ator Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  former 
Senator  Smith  of  Maine  were  Members 
of  this  body,  and  they  were  some  of  the 
personalities  Involved.  I  have  served  with 
them,  as  has  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  who  is  still  serving. 
Also  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN)  Is  here.  He  already  has 
spoken. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  In  the  year 
1970-71  held  no  meetings  on  this  mat- 
ter. Every  Item  in  the  CIA  budget  In 
those  years  was  gone  over  by  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  capable  staff 
members,  and  checked  In  and  checked 
out. 

I  remember  that  In  January  of  1973 
we  had  a  full  briefing  before  the  full 
committee  by  the  CIA,  and  the  budget 
committee  on  the  CIA  had  meetings,  and 
we  have  had  meetings  this  year,  In  1974, 
that  went  over  the  budget;  and  we  had 


briefings  by  the  CIA  direct  to  our  full 
committee. 

But  going  back  over  the  vears,  every 
year  this  matter  has  been  scrupulously 
gone  into  because  of  the  special  nature 
and  because  we  had  this  extraordinary 
responsibility.  I  remember  asking  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of^efense  Packard  when 
he  was  here  3  years  ago  to  look  Into  this 
matter  from  his  viewpoint,  and  he  did 
that. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  a  good  many 
different  groups  that  are  connected  with 
the  Intelligence  effort.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  asked  for  something  specific. 

To  start  with,  the  Soviets  know  almost 
everything  about  everything  we  Eu*e 
doing  by  merely  going  to  the  bookstore 
or  to  the  newsstand.  They  get  aL  of  that 
laid  out  before  them,  almost  evers^thlng; 
and  we  get  nothing.  Wo  do  not  know  any- 
thing much  about  what  they  are  doing. 
That  is  what  makes  It  necessary  for  us  to 
have  such  a  vast  Intelligence -gathering 
activity  which  Is  worldwide.  We  have  to 
carry  a  great  deal  of  the  load,  the  major- 
ity of  the  load  for  the  free  world.  I  am 
talking  about  the  money  load.  But  we  do 
not  have  anything  to  start  with.  The 
Soviets  have  everything,  almost. 

If  they  are  given  this  new  information 
then  certain  deductions  could  be  made 
about  how  much  of  the  budget  is  going 
for  these  different  activities  and  the  first 
thing  we  know  calculations  are  made 
and  they  come  pretty  close  to  being  cor- 
rect as  to  how  much  is  spent  by  the  mili- 
tary, how  much  Is  spent  In  the  civilian 
area,  how  much  Is  spent  on  satellites,  and 
how  much  Is  spent  by  the  CIA  Itself  and 
where.  Following  a  series  of  deductions 
and  inferences  based  on  all  the  Informa- 
tion they  already  have  from  us,  from  the 
newspapers,  and  from  the  newsstands, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  fairly  good  cal- 
culations. 

Specifically  I  wish  to  point  out  one 
matter.  Senators  remember  the  Incident 
of  the  U-2  having  been  shot  down.  Re- 
member that  landing  that  was  made.  We 
later  had  that  gentleman  before  our 
committee.  President  Elsenhower  was 
President  then.  He  said: 

I  am  to  blame  if  any  blame  is  to  be 
attached. 

That  U-2  venture  saved  our  Treasury 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  in  my 
judgment,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the 
facts.  If  we  had  not  been  carrying  on 
an  activity  such  as  that  we  would  have 
been  totally  In  the  dark  with  respect  to 
what  we  knew  about  the  extensive  missile 
work,  the  silos  that  they  had,  and  a  great 
many  other  things  that  could  be  named. 
There  is  a  specific  illustration. 

Some  might  say,  "Go  on  and  develop 
what  Is  happening  now."  I  cannot  do 
that;  I  cannot  go  on.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  be  brought  out.  I  have 
talked  to  Senators  In  the  cloakroom  and 
largely  have  satisfied  them  with  respect 
to  the  matters  we  have  talked  about, 
with  respect  to  these  programs,  and  this 
money,  and  how  we  hold  back  the  actual 
dollar  amounts  for  reasons  I  have  already 
given,  and  other  reasons  that  could  be 
given.  I  know  this  has  been  a  good  debate 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  debate  where  I 
was  so  certain  no  single  speaker  was 
speaking  for  any  agency. 


This  argument  today  is  not  prompted 
by  the  CIA.  I  have  not  mentioned  this 
matter  to  the  CIA.  I  do  not  have  one 
scintilla  of  line  about  them,  or  a  tele- 
phone call,  a  meeting,  or  anything  else. 
Those  of  JUS  who  have  been  In  touch  with 
the  problem  have  a  feeling  about  it.  As 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said,  we  are 
not  speaking  for  a  committee,  or  a  de- 
partment, a  director,  an  employee,  or 
anything  else.  This  is  a  problem  concern- 
ing our  national  security  that  has 
jammed  us  right  to  the  question  of  na- 
tional survival.  That  is  why  we  stand 
here  year  after  year  standing  firm  on 
this  position.  It  may  sound  apologetic, 
but  It  is  not  apologetic.  It  goes  as  far 
as  It  can  to  explain  to  the  membership 
and  to  the  American  people  the  problem 
we  are  up  against,  and  how  this  problem 
is  handled;  and,  as  much  as  we  can,  the 
reason  for  handling  it  that  way — at  the 
same  time  showing  the  proper  respect 
for  every  Member  of  this  body  and  for 
the  taxpayer  who  contributes  as  much 
as  one  thin  dime  to  the  cause  Involved. 

Now,  what  about  the  CIA  itself.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  offered  a 
valuable  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
basic  CIA  law,  and  it  has  been  accepted. 
I  commend  him  highly  for  the  amend- 
ment. We  had  a  bill  I  had  introduced  in 
my  committee.  We  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  have  hearings  on  that  bill. 
There  are  some  of  its  provisions  that  I 
am  delighted  to  see  added  as  a  part  of 
this  bill.  They  are  relevant  and  wUl  be 
helpful. 

For  many  years  I,  along  with  other 
Senators,  have  gone  over  every  single 
major  Item  In  the  CIA  budget. 

On  my  responsibility  to  my  colleagues, 
they  in  CIA  keep  a  clean  house.  They 
have  had  a  conservative  operation  dollar- 
wise  and  have  accounted  for  the  money 
in  a  splendid  way.  That  has  been  true 
without  exception.  There  has  been  no 
great  spillage  of  money  or  great  extrava- 
gances, and  not  one  bit  of  scandal  or 
odor  of  any  kind.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

In  connection  with  the  expenditure  of 
that  Intelligence  money.  There  are  other 
agencies  Involved,  as  we  all  know.  The 
military  services  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  Defense  Department  Itself 
has  a  certain  intelligence  agency  at- 
tached to  It. 

So  when  I  say  these  matters  have  been 
gone  over,  I  mean  all  of  It,  but  our  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  the  so-called  par- 
ent committee  of  this  direct  CIA  money. 
I  am  not  here  to  praise  anyone,  but  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  moneywise 
for  years  and  years  the  CIA  has  been 
conservatively  operated  and  has  had  a 
firm  hand  and  a  clean  house  and  a  clean 
record  with  reference  to  the  handling  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  hope  that  In  a  moment  of  frustra- 
tion— and  I  do  not  blame  any  Senator 
for  being  frustrated  about  this — this  sys- 
tem is  not  overturned  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  an  amendment  which, 
if  it  becomes  law  and  Is  carried  out, 
would,  as  its  practical  effect,  virtually 
destroy  80  to  90  percent  of  the  effective- 
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ness  of  much  of  our  most 
In  the  field  of  intelligence. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFI^ 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expire*  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield 
more. 

I  oppose  the  amendment 
would  give  our  adversary,  nqw 
future,  the  working  tools,  a 
a  degree,  of  our  activities 
ready  proved  to  be  so 
proving  themselves  more 
way,  as  each  year  comes  anc 
So  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
feat  this  amendment  but, 
deference  to  my  friend,  do 
vote.  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
responsibilities  in  this  field 
want<5  to  adopt  a  new  systen  i 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Una. 

Mr.  President,  how  many 
we  have  left? 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  has  30  minutes  left. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  12 
Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
in  opposition  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisco 
posal  has  the  lure  of  simplic 
sequences  that  run  deep,  anc 
Nations  fundamental 
tains  the  promise  of  informing 
while  preserving  the  essenti^ 
our  foreign  intelligence 
fact,  I  believe  it  would  serve 
ests  poorly. 

A  constant  in  the  needs 
nations  is  to  possess 
the  intentions  and  capabiliti 
saries.  General  Washington 
of    his    intelligence    chiefs 
Dayton: 

The   necessity  of  procuring 
gence  is  apparent  and  need 
urged — all  that  remains  for 
that  you  keep  the  whole  matte] 
possible.  For  upon  Secrecy 
In  most  Enterprizes  of  the  kind. 
of  It,  they  are  generally 
well  planned  and  promising  a 
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That  was  the  statement 
Commander  In  Chief,  the  flr^ 

The  tragic  experience  of  Pi?arl 
taught  us  a  number  of  painful 
In  the  1947  National  Secur 
Congress  took  a  giant  step 
surlng  that  executive  action 
in  the  international  field  woiild 
upon  the  best  information  available 
sofar  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
direct  the  executive  branch 
duct  of  essentially  an  executive 
billty.  the  National  Security 
provided  the  authority  neeied 
effective  foreign  intelligenc€ 
ment. 
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The  CIA  Act  of  1949  pro  ided  addi- 
tional administrative  author  ty  for  CIA 
and  provided  for  its  funding.  The  fimd- 
ing  of  CIA  was  particularly  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Cor  gress  since 
It  establishes  the  second  of  ths  two  prin- 
cipal relationships  between  an  executive 
branch  agency  and  the  Congress — legis- 
lation and  appropriations. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  \k  unique  in 
the  attention  Its  legislature  has  given  to 


specifying  and  circumscribing 


the  activi- 


ties of  the  agency  designated  to  perform 
its  foreign  intelligence  mission.  In  the 
process  of  working  out  legislation  for 
CIA,  it  was  necessary  to  somewhat 
change  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
case  of  the  more  normal  Federal  agency. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  connection 
with  provisions  concerning  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  funds. 

Public  revelation  in  these  areas  would 
alert  potential  adversaries  to  programs, 
needs,  and  accomplishments.  This  knowl- 
edge could  be  used  against  our  Nation's 
interest  to  offset  the  value  of  Intelligence 
collected  or  to  neutralize  the  sources  and 
methods  used. 

The  1949  CIA  Act  permits  the  alloca- 
tion of  simis  for  the  CIA  to  carry  out 
its  activities  without  publicly  revealing 
the  secret  purpose  to  which  such  funds 
may  be  put. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  section  6  of  that  act  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  6.  In  the  Interests  of  the  security  of 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  and  in  order  further  to  imple- 
ment the  proviso  of  section  403(d)(3)  of 
this  title  that  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence shall  be  responsible  for  protecting 
intelligence  soiirces  and  methods  from  un- 
authorized disclosure,  the  Agency  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  section  654 
of  Title  5.  and  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  which  require  the  publication  or  dis- 
clostire  of  the  organization,  functions,  names, 
official  titles,  salaries,  or  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  Agency:  Provided, 
That  in  furtherance  of  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
make  no  reports  to  the  Congress  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Agency  under  section  947(b) 
of  Title  5. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  arrangements  worked 
out  are  completely  responsive  to  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  Federal  budgetary 
systems.  Changes  from  the  norm  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  reasonably  controUed 
environment  so  a^  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  sources  and  methods  which  neces- 
sarily must  be  resorted  to  in  collecting 
foreign  intelligence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  the 
budget  of  CIA  is  scrutinized  with  great 
care. 

Similar  procedures  have  been  used 
over  the  years  to  fund  other  governmen- 
tal activities  of  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature  when  the  pubUc  interest  would  not 
be  served  through  the  use  of  more  com- 
mon explicit  procedures.  Examples  of  this 
Include  the  Manhattan  project  for  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
development  of  the  U-2  airplane. 

On  May  10,  1960.  following  the  loss  of 
the  U-2  over  the  Soviet  Union,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Clarence  Carmon,  explained  that: 

The  plane  was  on  an  espionage  mission 
authorized  and  supported  by  money  provided 
under  an  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
passed  by  the  Congreaa. 

Although  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
not  generally  been  Informed  on  the  subject, 
the  mission  was  one  of  a  series  and  part  of 
an  established  program  with  which  the  sub- 
committee In  charge  of  the  appropriation  was 


familiar,  and  of  which  It  had  been  fully  ap- 
prised  during  this  and  previous  sessions. 

•  •  •  »  , 
The  appropriation   and  the  activity  had 

been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  like  all  military 
expendltiires  and  operations,  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  for  whom 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  have  the 
highest  regard  and  in  whose  military  capacity 
they  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  question  Immediately  arises  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  subcommittee  to  recommend 
an  appropriation  for  such  purposes,  and 
especially  the  failure  of  the  sutcommlttee  to 
divulge  to  the  House  and  the  country  the 
Justifications  warranting  the  expenditure  and 
all  details  connected  with  the  item  at  the 
time  it  was  under  consideration  on  the  floor. 

The  answer  of  the  subcommittee  Is — ab- 
solute  and  unavoidable  military  necessity, 
fundamental  natlonlal  defense. 

•  •  •  •  « 
This  appropriation,  and  Ita  purpose,  is  Jus- 
tified by  honored  and  established  precedent. 
This  subcommittee,  including  the  same  per- 
sonnel with  the  exception  of  two  members 
who  have  since  died,  was  the  same  commit- 
tee which  for  something  like  3  years  pro- 
vided in  the  annual  appropriation  bills  a  sum 
which  finally  totaled  more  than  $2  billion 
for  the  original  atomic  bomb.  Session  after 
session  the  money  was  provided,  and  the  sub- 
committee  visited  Oak  Ridge  where  the  work 
was  in  progress  without  any  Member  of  the 
House  with  the  exception  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  being  aware  of  this  tremendou3 
project  or  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all  military  au- 
thorities that  t>omb  ended  the  war  and  saved 
the  lives  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  men 
who  would  have  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
conquest  of  Japan.  No  one  has  ever  said 
that  the  subcommittee  was  not  Justified  in 
expending  an  amo'jnt  that  eventually  aggre- 
gated more  than  the  assessed  valuation  of 
some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

•  •  *  •  • 

And  now  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
entire  incident. 

The  world  has  always  recognized  the  re- 
markable success  of  our  form  of  government. 
It  has  been  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
mankind.  But  they  have  said  that  it  was  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  a  war  with  an  authori- 
tarian dictatorship. 

We  have  here  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  free  men  confronted  by  the  most  ruth- 
less and  criminal  despotism  can  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  protect  this 
Nation  and  preserve  world  clvUization. 

The  CIA  Is  held  tightly  accountable 
within  the  executive  and  legislative 
bodies.  There  may  be  disagreement  as  to 
whom  the  Members  should  be  or  more 
particularly  what  committee  they  should 
be  from  In  the  Congress,  but  I  think  such 
disagreements  can  only  be  resolved  on 
the  basis  of  giving  priority  to  the  special 
constitutional  roles  of  the  Congress — the 
appropriation  of  funds — the  enactment 
of  legislation — and  the  oversight  of  leg- 
islation already  enacted.  It  Is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  enlarging  a  somewhat  small 
group  Into  a  somewhat  large  group  would 
assure  that  these  congressional  respon- 
sibilities are  being  fulfilled.  Clearly  in- 
formation on  the  activities  of  the  CIA 
should  not  be  displayed  In  a  public  arena. 
To  do  so  would  defeat  our  national 
Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  four  committees  of  Congress  now  re- 
ceive this  Information — the  Armed  Serv- 
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ices  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House.  So  there  is  nothing  hidden.  It  is 
disclosed.  It  is  not  disclosed  to  just  any- 
body. If  any  particular  Senator  wants 
this  information,  he  can  get  it  from  these 
committees  on  a  classified  basis. 

It  should  be  classified.  This  information 
should  not  be  made  public.  Those  who 
passed  a  law  of  Congress  in  1949, 1  think, 
were  very  far-sighted  when  they  pro- 
vided that  such  information  would  not 
be  made  public. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  that 
has  been  made  to  the  way  these  four 
committees  have  handled  this  informa- 
tion. So  far  as  I  know,  the  four  commit- 
tees in  Congress  have  done  a  good  job 
handling  this  information. 

If  we  reveal  this  information  to  the 
public  generally  it  will  simply  aid  our 
enemies.  We  cannot  get  around  that. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  will  reveal 
the  size  of  our  activities  that  the  CIA 
is  engaged  in.  It  will  reveal  not  only  the 
size  but  also  the  trends,  because  some 
year  it  may  go  up,  some  year  it  may  go 
down.  Then  that  will  indicate  to  our 
enemies  what  we  are  doing.  It  will  indi- 
cate whether  we  are  increasing  our  in- 
telligence activiites;  whether  we  are  re- 
ducing our  intelligence  activities.  Then 
the  effort  will  be  made  to  know  where,  in 
what  country. 

Another  thing:  In  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  this  could  be  a  sensitive  matter. 
Our  relations  could  be  affected  because  if 
we  make  this  information  available  then 
there  is  going  to  be  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  somebody  to  know  how  much  of  it  is 
being  spent  in  this  coimtry,  how  much 
is  being  spent  In  that  country.  This  Is  a 
sensitive  question  that  might  bring  about 
some  111  will  in  our  foreign  relatirais. 

No  country  in  the  world  reveals  this 
information  to  the  public.  Why  should  we 
do  it  in  the  United  States?  Why  should 
we  tell  our  enemies  the  size  of  our  ex- 
penditures in  collecting  information 
which  we  need  to  preserve  this  form  of 
government  and  protect  the  people  of 
the  United  States? 

This  would  be  an  opening  wedge  for 
intelligence  details.  Once  the  total 
amount  is  revealed  there  will  be  the 
strenuous  effort  to  collect  the  details. 
There  will  be  a  strenuous  effort  to  col- 
lect the  sources  of  information,  the 
methods  of  collecting  Information,  who 
is  engaged  in  this,  and  how  they  go  about 
it. 

Further,  I  know  of  no  clamor  from  the 
public.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  of  any  clamor  from  the  public  to 
divulge  figures  here  that  will  hurt  our 
country  and  help  the  enemy,  I  do  not 
know  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say,  further,  that 
it  has  been  referred  to  here  that  Dr. 
Schleslnger  does  not  seem  to  object  to 
the  amendment,  and  that  Mr.  Colby  does 
not  object  to  It.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  made  some  such  state- 
ment. At  any  rate,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing  on  his  nomination  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Dr.  Schleslnger  did 
make  the  statement,  but  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  did  not  give  the  entire 


statement.  I  want  to  give  some  of  the 
rest  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  These  are  his 
words.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
virtually  out  of  time,  but  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Dr.  Schleslnger 
stated: 

I  would  lean  against  it.  But  I  think  that  it 
could  be  done.  The  problem  that  you  get 
Into,  you  see,  as  you  well  know.  Senator,  Is 
that  it  would  be  Just  a  free  floating  figure, 
unsupported  and  unsupportable  in  public, 
with  nobody  except  the  members  of  the 
Oversight  Committees  or  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Appropria- 
tion Committees  who  would  know  the  de- 
tails. Those  are  circumstances  which  under 
certain  conditions  would  elicit  the  strong 
tendency  for  a  flat  10  percent,  20  percent,  60 
percent,  100  percent,  cut  In  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities because  there  Is  an  Identifiable  tar- 
get with  no  broad  understanding  of  what 
the  compMsnents  are  and  It  Is  that  aspect 
that  I  think  concerns  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  may  say  in  clos- 
ing that  we  do  have  an  open  society. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  one-half  minute 
to  the  Senator  to  conclude. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  do  have  an  open 
society,  but  there  are  some  things  that 
have  to  be  kept  secret,  and  this  Is  one 
of  those  things. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  this  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  and  it  should  be  de- 
feated. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  starts  a 
precedent.  It  is  a  precedent  that  I  do  not 
know  exists  any  place  else  in  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  even  exists  in 
this  country. 

If  this  amendment  is  voted  on  fav- 
orably today,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
within  a  year  or  two,  the  demand  will 
be  made  to  break  the  figures  down  so 
that  we  will  know  where  every  cent  Is 
going. 

In  military  operations  there  is  noth- 
ing that  approaches  intelligence.  The 
estimate  of  the  situation  that  is  made  by 
every  man  in  any  battle  he  has  ever  en- 
gaged in  is  headed  by  Intelligence  of  the 
enemy  forces.  If  the  aiemy  knows  what 
we  know  about  their  forces,  then  this  in- 
telligence becomes  valueless. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  need  for  this 
amendment.  Any  Senator  can  attend 
briefings  by  the  CIA  if  he  is  cleared  for 
top  secret.  Any  Senator  can  get  the  fig- 
ures that  we  are  talking  about  by  ask- 
ing for  them.  If  we  make  them  public 
I  think  we  are  asking  for  trouble. 

We  have  had  Imposed  cxi  us  an  almost 
impossible  task  of  espionage  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  while  they  have  a 
very  easy  time  of  it  In  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  that  any  easier. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  say  "no" 
to  this  very  Ill-advised  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  statement  just  made  by 
Senator  Goldwater.  I  caimot  think  of 
anything  more  unwise  or  anything  that 
could  possibly  be  more  harmful  to  our 
Government  than  to  let  this  axnendment 
be  agreed  to,  providing  for  full  and  free 
information  to  people  from  whom  we 
would  like  to  keep  that  information. 

I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  full  dis- 
closure on  matters  that  ought  to  be  of 
public  interest  and  ought  to  be  disclosed 
to  the  public.  I  have  supported  that  con- 
cept continuously  over  the  years.  But  I 
think  that  disclosure  of  the  intelligence 
budget  would,  over  the  years,  by  virtue  of 
the  trends  that  were  discovered,  and 
which  that  would  disclose,  would  cer- 
tamly  provide  valuable  assistance  to  our 
adversaries. 

I  think  that  if  we  were  to  provide 
that  type  of  Information,  then  we  might 
just  as  well  discontinue  the  tj-pe  of  ac- 
tivities that  we  are  trying  to  continue  to 
keep  this  country  informed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  reside  here. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
amendment  overwhelmingly. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  proposal  really  meets  our 
national  Interest.  It  is  true  that  a  for- 
eign intelligence  service  like  the  CIA 
must  operate  more  openly  in  our  society 
than  any  other  similar  service  in  any 
other  democracy  in  the  world.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts: 

Last  year  the  new  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  William  Colby,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  gave  extensive  testimony  in 
public.  I  know  of  no  other  democratic 
society  in  which  this  would  occur. 

It  has  been  mentioned  here  earlier,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  head  of  MI-6,  which 
is  British  Intelligence,  is  known  only  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
That  is  how  close  they  keep  that  in- 
formation. 

The  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  are  fully 
prescribed  in  statute.  I  know  of  no  other 
democratic  society  in  which  this  has  been 
done. 

Finally,  the  appropriations  for  CIA  are 
subject  to  a  process  which  intimately  in- 
volves four  committees  of  the  Congress 
who  are  aware  of  and  approve  the  de- 
tails of  its  programs. 

The  proposal  before  us  is  designed  to 
contribute  to  a  more  informed  public. 
But  how  can  the  public  be  really  In- 
formed imless  the  details  of  CIA's  pro- 
grams are  also  spelled  out?  Yet.  if  we  did 
so,  I  can  guarantee  that  we  will  be  pro- 
viding what  is  necessary  for  our  potential 
adversaries  to  neutralize  the  methods 
which  we  must  use  in  order  to  obtain 
information  about  closed  societies. 

The  paradox  of  the  situation  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  recently  some 
journalists  were  jailed  in  Sweden — cer- 
tainly not  a  closed  society — for  merely 
mentioning  that  Sweden  has  an  intelli- 
gence service. 
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Intelligence 
of  Congress 
closelj'  scru- 


intelligence 
think  that 


In  summary,  our  foreign 
♦service  arises  out  of  an  act 
and  all  of  its  activities  are 
tinized  by  a  number  of  representative 
members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives 
we  have  resolved  the  balsihce  between 
the  needs  of  an  open  society  and  the 
needs  for  a  secret  foreign 
service.  I  certainly  do  noti 
this  is  the  time  to  unbalan(  e  the  situa 
tion  as  I  am  confident  enac'  ment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  woiJd 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
more  time,  but  I  am  glad  to  shield  a  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTIt  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  merely  want  to  Join  ^Va.  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  opposing  this  amendnient.  We  are 
all  proud  of  the  open  society  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  but  there  is  a  time  when  we 
must  keep  some  of  our  intelligence  se- 
cret, and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  in 
the  interest  of  the  country,  t<>  defeat  this 
amendment.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OPPlfcER.  Who 
yields  time?  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prelident,  how 
much  time  does  the  opposition  have 
remaining?  I  might  have  misunderstood 
the  Chair.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  9  minutes.  The! proponents 
have  54. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  l/Lc.  Presi(»nt,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  ^rom  North 
Dakota.  i 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.        I 

I  see  no  objection  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  knowing  exactly  how  much 
money  is  spent  for  intelligenqe,  and  Sen- 
ators can  get  that  informaliion  now  if 
they  want  it.  It  cannot  be  liade  public 
though.  But  as  one  who  had  served  for 
many  years  on  this  five-mamber  Sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  Appropria- 
tions and  Oversight  I  can  see'  great  dan- 
ger in  having  to  publicize  thei  amoimt  of 
money  that  can  be  spent  for  Intelligence 
piirposes.  I 

Let  me  give  a  good  example.  During 
World  War  n.  President  Roojevelt  spent 
some  $4.5  billion,  as  nearly  a<  I  am  able 
to  ascertain,  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb. 
That  was  probably  the  best  kept  secret 
this  country  ever  had.  It  was  aj  good  thing 
it  was,  because  the  Germaiis  had  the 
know-how,  and  if  they  had  known  we 
were  developing  an  atomic  bomb,  they 
could  probably  have  developed  one  be- 
fore us.  I  understand  only  five  or  six 
Members  of  Congress  knew  of  that  de- 
velopment. Even  Vice  President  Truman 
did  not  know  it  until  he  beciime  Presi- 
dent. If  the  bomb  had  not  worked.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  might  have  b^n  subject 
to  impeachment  for  spending  so  much 
money  without  being  authoi^d  to  do 
so. 

Also,  during  World  War  n,  a  German 
named  Richard  Sorge  becama  a  Russian 
Communist  spy.  He  found '  out  from 
Japan  that  they  had  no  Intention  of 
attacking  Russia,  but  were  going  to  move 
south,  and  as  a  result,  the  Rui  tslans  were 
able  to  remove  their  crack  tkwps  from 
the  Far  East  and  win  the  v^r  against 
Germany. 


Our  problem  with  the  removing  of  the 
Russian  missiles  from  Cuba  posed  a  real 
critical  situation.  What  was  not  gen- 
erally known  at  that  time  was  that  a 
high  ranking  Russian  G.R.U.  intelligence 
agent  named  Oleg  Penkovsky  had  turned 
against  the  Communists,  and  he  was 
supplying  information,  quite  accurate  as 
it  turned  out,  as  to  how  far  the  Russians 
woiild  go.  If  anyone  wants  to  read  some- 
thing interesting  on  intelligence  opera- 
tions. The  Penkovsky  Papers  is  the  most 
interesting  book  on  the  subject  I  have 
ever  read. 

I  know  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
public  knowing  everything  possible,  but 
I  think  there  are  some  things  that  should 
be  kept  secret  for  our  own  security 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  a  fine  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  is  my  amendment,  I  prefer  that  the 
opposition  make  whatever  statements 
they  want  to  make.  I  intend  to  speak  only 
another  minute  or  so,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
which  is  54  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  conclude  in  1  minute,  I  will 
yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time  right  now. 
and  that  will  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  deference  to  my  colleagues,  I  think 
this  amendment  has  been  very  badly  mis- 
interpreted. It  would  not  give  away  any 
secrets  or  expose  any  of  the  secret  work- 
ings of  the  CIA.  All  it  would  do  is  provide 
one  overall  figure,  of  what  our  intelli- 
gence operations  in  total  cost. 

There  has  been  not  one  example  dur- 
ing the  debate  of  how  this  figure  could 
do  us  any  damage;  not  one.  How  it  would 
help  the  Russians  is  beyond  me.  If  they 
inquire  as  to  what  the  figure  means,  ob- 
viously they  get  no  answer.  But  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  basis  of  this  figure, 
could  inqiilre  if  the  total  is  increasing  or 
decreasing,  or  determine  whether  they 
think  it  is  too  big  or  too  small.  I  point  out 
that  it  might  very  well  be  too  small. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal 
is  not  based  on  something  that  came 
from  my  mind,  by  any  means.  This  is 
based  on  the  recommendation  of  a  bi- 
partisan committee  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  headed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  who  rec- 
ommended that  the  release  of  this  lim- 
ited information  will  be  useful  to  the 
Senate  In  maintaining  the  necessary 
support  of  our  Intelligence  operations. 
I  just  cannot  imderstand  how  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  could  be  afraid  of  a 
little  knowledge  of  a  little  information  on 
the  basis  of  which  Inquiry  could  priv- 
ately be  made,  so  we  could  see  whether 
or  not  these  enormous  sums  are  being 
spent  wisely.  Now  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er It  Is  $1  billion.  $5  billion.  $10  billion, 
or  what  it  Is.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  amount  is  going  up  or  down.  It  has 
been  indicated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
amount  has  been  fairly  stable,  and  per- 
haps has  declined  In  the  last  year  or 
so.  This  Is  very  useful  to  know.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  know 
how  much  is  involved  and  a  duty  to 
know,  and  a  duty  to  act  on  the  Infor- 
mation. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
opposition  is  prepared  to  yield  back  Its 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  1369) 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxhire)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkk)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Ulness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


Abotireek 

Baker 

Bayh 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cook 

Eagleton 

OniTel 

Hart 

Haskell 


Aiken 

Allen 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Cotton 
Curtis 
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TEAS— 33 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

JaTlts 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

NAYS— 65 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Orlffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

McClellan 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Welcker 

Williams 


McClure 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUllam  L. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadga 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 1  a 


Bellmon 
Cranston 
Pulbrlght 
Hartke 


Huddleston 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Moss 


Packwood 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Tunney 


So  Mr.  Proxmiri's  amendment  (No. 
1369)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

.\MENDMENT    NO.     1378 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
No.  1378,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sic.  703.  Noitwlthstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  research,  testing, 
and/or  evaluation  of  poisonous  gases,  radio- 
active materials,  poisonous  chemicals,  bio- 
logical, or  chemical  warfare  agents  upon  dogs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  amendment  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  wiU  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom  for 
their  conversations.  The  Senator  will  not 
proceed  until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  yesterday.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  related  departments  or 
agencies  do  not  engage  in  the  use  of  dogs 
for  carrying  out  research,  testing,  and 
evaluation  of  poisonous  gases,  radioac- 
tive materials,  poisonous  chemicals,  bio- 
logical or  chemical  warfare  agents.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  The 
Chair  asks  the  indulgence  of  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
amendment  Is  specific  and  is  directed  to- 
ward the  Department  of  Defense,  as  it 
relates  to  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  testing 
of  poisonous  gases,  radioactive  materials, 
poisonous  chemicals,  and  biological  or 
germ  warfare  agents.  I  want  to  chsinge 
my  amendment  very  simply,  by  making 
sure  that  it  applies  directly  to  this  act. 
Therefore,  on  line  2  I  would  say: 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
research,  testing  .  .  . 

I  so  modify  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  inasmuch 
as  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
unanimous  consent  is  required. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimoiis 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  research,  testing,  and/or  evalua- 
tion of  poisonous  gases,  radioactive  materials, 
poisonous  chemicals,  biological,  or  chemical 
warfare  agents  upon  dogs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  that  is  for  clarity.  We  are 
not  trying  In  this  proposal  to  move  in 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation,  in 
its  normal  research  work,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  wonder  what  the  arguments  are 
against  this  particular  proposal.  The  ar- 
guments are,  of  coiu-se,  that  M  the  Hiun- 
phrey  amendment,  known  as  the  beagle 
amendment,  passes,  it  will  restrict  re- 
search, and  it  will  complicate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
ascertaining  how  much,  for  example,  an 
individual  or  man  can  take  in  a  sub- 
marine; how  much  bad  air;  how  much 
polluted  air. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  aU  of  that  is  not 
relevant  because  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  wants  to  make  tests  as  to  the 
effect  of  poisonous  gases,  radioactive  ma- 
terials, poisonous  chemicals,  biological, 
or  germ  warfare  agents,  there  are  plenty 
of  other  animals  they  could  use  such  as 
rates  and  mice. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  this 
body  w^ants  to  see  the  Department  of 
Defense  advertise,  as  it  has  recently,  for 
450  beagle  puppies  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  poisonous  gases,  radioactive  ma- 
terials, poisonous  chemicals,  biological 
or  germ  warfare  agents. 

I.  for  one,  am  trying  to  save  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  a  little  more 
bad  publicity.  I  hope  they  were  mistaken 
In  that  original  advertisement.  This 
amendment  really  is  the  result  of  con- 
versations I  have  had  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson)  .  who  long  has  been  Interested 
in  this  kind  of  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  was  not  on  the  floor 
yesterday  when  I  proposed  this  amend- 
ment, so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  name  be  added  as  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  Senators  all 
have  given  serious  consideration  to  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  addresses  the  question  of  the  cruel 
testing  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  poisonous  gases,  germ  warfare  agents, 
nerve  gas,  biological  warfare  agents. 
DOisonous  chemicals,  and  radioactive  ma- 
terials on  dogs. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  late 
yesterday  afternoon  upon  introduction  of 
this  amendment,  the  military  branches 
have  been  Insensitive  to  the  hue  and 
cry  In  this  country  against  their  con- 
tinued use  of  dogs  in  test  gas  programs. 
The  DOD  has  used  dogs  extensively  and 
currently  is  using  dogs  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  toxicity  and  disabling  nature  of 
poisonous  gas.  The  DOD  needs  some  di- 
rection in  its  use  of  dogs  in  an  experi- 


mentation program.  My  amendnient 
gives  It  that  direction.  It  prohibits  the 
use  of  dogs  in  all  such  deadly  and  cruel 
experimentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  poison  gas 
experiments  by  the  DOD  on  dogs — on 
man's  best  friend — reprehensible. 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  legitimate  medi- 
cal research  on  rats  and  rabbits,  but  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  use  dc^s,  to 
use  beagle  puppies,  in  the  testing  of 
poisonous  nerve  gas  and  radioactive  ma- 
terial and  other  deadly  agents  of  war- 
fare. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  of  the  moving  words  of  Senator 
George  G.  Vest,  who  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  late  1800's  to  1903 : 

The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that 
man  can  have  In  this  selfish  world,  the  one 
that  never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never 
proves  ungrateful  or  treacherous,  is  his 
dog  ...  He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no 
food  to  offer.  .  .  .  'When  all  other  friends 
desert,  he  remains. 

I  introduce  this  amendment  not  only 
to  protect  our  dogs,  which  are  so  close 
to  our  hearts,  but  also  wfth  earnest  con- 
cern for  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other 
gases,  in  war,  and  the  use  of  bacteriolog- 
ical methods  of  warfare. 

I  am  the  author  of  Senate  Resolution 
48  which  calls  for  the  Senate  to  support 
a  broad  interpretation  of  the  Geneva 
protocol.  In  so  doing  my  resolution  rec- 
ommends that  the  United  States  be  will- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  to  re- 
frain from  the  use  in  war  of  all  toxic 
chemical  weapons  whether  directed 
against  man,  animals,  or  plants. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  in  the  context  of  my  con- 
cern that  we  prohibit  the  development 
and  use  of  sdl  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  whether  directed  against  man 
or  man's  best  friend. 

The  DOD  currently  is  testing  poisonous 
gases  on  beagles  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  unless  we  prohibit  such  a  heartless 
practice. 

Senators  have  been  calling  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  editors  have  been  writ- 
ing editorials,  doctors  have  been  pro- 
testing, but  the  Department  of  Defense 
just  goes  willy-nilly  on  its  way  with  its 
deadly  research  on  dogs. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  U.S.  Army's 
Edgewood  Arsenal  in  Maryland  currently 
is  advertising  for  450  beagle  puppies  to 
be  used  to  test  poisonous  chemicals  and 
gases.  We  must  stop  the  appalling  suf- 
fering which  the  dogs  must  experience 
in  these  DOD  experiments. 

If  my  colleagues  were  able  to  read 
the  scientific  description  of  some  of  these 
experiments  from  the  American  Hygiene 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  the  Record 
yesterday,  I  am  sure  they  will  want  to 
stop  these  devastatingly  r-uel  experi- 
ments by  supporting  my  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  before  anything  further 
is  said  about  it,  there  is  not  one  bit  of 
necessary  research  that  would  be  in- 
hibited by  this  amendment.  Not  one  bit 
of  research  has  to  be  done  on  dogs  in 
connection  with  poisonous  gases,  radio- 
active  materials,    poisonous   chemicals. 
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biological,  or  germ  warfare  agents  that 
coiUd  not  be  done  on  rodents. 

I  suggest  the  Departmen;  of  Defense 
take  greater  interest  in  raa  and  leave 
the  dogs  alone.  I  am  confidi;nt  that  this 
Senate  is  overwhelmingly  (;oing  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment  whicli  may  on  its 
face  seem  to  be  an  amendment  which  is 
small  and  inconsequential.  But  let  me 
warn  the  Senate  that  millicns  of  people 
in  America  are  fed  up  wi1h  this  kind 
of  insensitive  action  on  the  part  of  re- 
searchers in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  speak  for  those  mil  ions  of  peo- 
ple. If  we  do  not  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment, the  mail  service  will  b ;  behind  one 
month  delivering  the  protests  coming 
to  this  body. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thark  the  Sen- 
ator. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  name  be  added  as  i  cosponsor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
add  the  names  of  other  S«nators  who 
wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment. There  will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  f  i  om  Minne- 
sota, my  able  colleague,  yiek  ? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Pr;sldent,  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  f  rom  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HtTMPHREY)  is  factial  and  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  with  him  »s  a  cospon- 
sor. This  amendment  has  be«n  presented 
on  its  merits.  I 

It  is  my  belief  that  better  methods 
can  certainly  be  found  for  experimenta- 
tion by  the  Department  of  [Defense  in 
dangerous  research  projeci 
that  adequate  safeguards  mi 
oped  to  insure  the  health  of 
sonnel  in  their 
ment.  However 
punishment  on  animals  i 
continued. 

I  imderstand  the  public 
the  use  of  beagle  dogs  and 
of  animals  for  research.  Tho; 
had  dogs  as  pets  realize  thi 
that  they  provide  to  childrei 
ilies  as  household  pets  and 
tors.  As  a  young  boy,  two  of 
companions  were  my  loyal 
matter  how  bad  the  day  and 
are,  a  dog  seems  to  undersi 
The  sentiment  and  compi 
mer  Senator  George  Vest  of 
well  known  and  should  rei 
afternoon  to  recognize  the  fi 
dogs.  More  emphasis  must 
toward  preventing  suffering  [of  animals 
in    research.    Through    puqlic    service 
groups  and   organizations 
now  receiving  more  protectibn  and  at 
tention  and  this  amendment  [wlD  signif 
icantly  strengthen  that  effort.   It  will 
help  insure  that  Government  also  meets 
its  obligation  in  this  area. 

This  proposal.  Mr.  Presidei^t,  is  a  good 
one  and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 


I  realize 
5t  be  devel- 
illtary  per- 
occupationil  environ- 
inflicting  \  pain     and 
St  be  dis- 

itrage  over 

ither  types 

who  have 

happiness 

and  fam- 

ven  protec- 

ly  favorite 

et  dogs.  No 

problems 

id. 

Bion  of  for- 
lissouri  are 
Ind  us  this 
jiendship  of 
directed 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
It  is  not  only  this  concern  that  I  express, 
but  not  long  ago  I  rose  to  protest  what 
happened  to  a  group  of  black  men  in 
Tuskegee  when  medical  research  caused 
them  to  suffer  the  ravages  of  syphilis 
when  they  could  have  been  cured.  The 
Government  should  set  a  good  example. 
When  people  do  not  set  a  good  example 
and  violate  himiane  principles,  we  should 
straighten  them  out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  who  has  a 
matter  that  he  wishes  to  present.  I  un- 
derstand he  has  been  in  conference  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  only  con- 
cern we  have  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
handicap  any  research  that  might  help 
human  beings.  By  the  time  we  go  to  con- 
ference I  think  a  fair  study  can  be  made 
of  the  matter  because  I  think  everyone 
is  sympathetic  toward  dogs.  No  one 
wants  to  see  any  dog  harmed  unless  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  protect  human 
life. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate those  words,  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  one  of  the  reasons  I  want 
a  rollcall  is  that  I  have  been  taken  to 
conference  before.  I  have  been  taken  to 
the  mountain.  I  did  not  quite  get  to 
Heaven,  but  I  have  been  taken  to  the 
mountain.  Now  I  am  on  steady  ground. 
I  have  quit  nmning  for  these  big  oflflces. 
I  have  quit  going  to  conferences.  I  know 
we  will  go  to  conference  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  a  rollcall  vote  rather 
than  just  be  told  it  will  be  taken  to  con- 
ference, I  have  hit  a  few  sliders  in  my 
day.  but  this  is  a  home  run.  I  want  to 
be  sure  we  touch  all  the  bases.  I  want  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  say  a  word,  but  ttrst  I  will  let  the  Sen- 
ator ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  already 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  fairly  be  categorized  as  a 
person  insensitive  to  the  need  for  com- 
passion for  every  living  creature.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  a  rancher.  I  have  spent  most  of 
my  life  working  around  animals,  and  I 
know  something  about  their  needs,  what 
hunger  does  to  them,  what  cold  does  to 
them,  and  everything  else;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  was  on  Livestock,  Research 
and  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  while  I 
was  on  that  committee  we  visited  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  some  experiments 
were  being  carried  on  with  animals  to 
test  what  effect  radiation  had  on  those 
animals  and  what  might  be  done  with 
respect  to  adequate  use  of  modem  drugs 


and  treatment  in  order  to  minimize  the 
effect  that  oftentimes  follow  exposure  to 
radiation. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  compassion  that 
prompts  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  speak  out  as  he  has,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  think  we  have  to  be  real- 
istic in  this  day  and  age  if  we  are  to  learn 
how — £ind  I  hope  we  will  never  have  to 
face  the  problem — to  decide  what  to  do 
in  case  some  of  our  population,  or  people 
anywhere,  are  subject  to  poison  gases,  or 
whatever.  I  cannot  think  it  makes  good 
sense  on  behalf  of  this  Government  to 
say  categorically  that  it  will  be  denied 
the  use  of  animals  for  experimental  pur- 
poses in  midertaking  to  evaluate  the  im- 
pact of  some  of  the  modern  implements 
of  war. 

For  those  reasons,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word  because  I  ap- 
preciate my  good  friend's  sentiments,  and 
I  suspect  I  wUl  be  only  one  of  a  very  small 
number  not  to  support  the  amendment; 
but  I  think  the  concern  of  humanity  has 
to  be  overriding,  and  for  those  reasons  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  was  getting  ready  to  thank  and  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
a  very  fine  speech  he  made  on  a  preced- 
ing amendment  here,  and  I  am  going  to 
go  ahead  and  do  that,  anyway,  although 
I  want  to  remind  him  and  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  a  military  procure- 
ment bill  concerning  billions  of  dollars 
for  missiles,  submarines,  ships,  and  man- 
power to  carry  that  program  forward. 
We  do  not  want  to  let  it  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  handrack  or  dog  rack,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  think  I  know  something 
about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  what 
the  Senator  said  about  a  dog  and  what 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  said  with 
reference  to  Senator  Vest,  but  I  know  the 
seriousness  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  the  seriousness  of  this  matter, 
too. 

I  know  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  rather 
serious  to  me  that  we  call  nearly  100 
Senators  away  from  their  business  to 
come  in  and  vote  on  amendments  that 
are  noncontroversial  and  that  have  al- 
ready been  accepted,  as  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  here. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  have  other 
amendments  ready  on  the  bill  after  this 
vote,  and  also  we  are  ready  to  get  agree- 
meirts  on  any  we  can  for  tomorrow  or  for 
Thursday.  I  know  our  leaders  are  work- 
ing on  that  matter. 

I  have  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  mind  here.  I  have  asked  him  to 
be  prepared  on  a  special  speech,  and  I 
want  a  chance  to  hear  his  speech  this 
afternoon. 

If  Senators  will  excuse  those  rambling 
remarks,  which  are  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  who  may  be  interested.  I  now, 
under  those  circumstances,  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.    » 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  on  the  matter  of 
a  rollcall.  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  go  without  it,  but  a  number  of 
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our  colleagues  have  asked  that  we  have  it. 
and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
keep  my  word  on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  take  no  exception  to  it. 
I  make  the  general  observation  that  I 
think  we  have  to  mend  our  ways  on  some 
of  these  roUcalls. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, who  has  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill  that 
would  bar  experimentation  on  beagles.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
amendment. 

PREVIOUS  ACTION  TAKEN 

Last  December,  I  wrote  to  John  L. 
McLucas,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to 
protest  experiments  using  beagle  dogs  to 
test  environmental  pollutants  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Ohio.  I  con- 
sidered these  experiments  conducted  on 
mute  victims  to  be  cruel  and  inhumane.  I 
was  assured  at  that  time  that  it  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  to 
conduct  experiments  that  would  cause 
n^dless  suffering  and  torture  of  these 
domestic  animals. 

I  now  understand  that  the  Edgewood 
Arsenal  Research  Center  has  advertised 
for  450  beagle  puppies  to  be  lised  in  ex- 
periments with  toxic  materials  used  in 
chemdcal  and  biological  warfare.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  research  center 
has  used  446  beagles  for  these  tests  since 
July  1,  1973.  Those  dogs  that  do  not  die 
during  the  painful  experiments  are  killed 
later  for  autopsies  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  gases.  In  many  cases  these  animals 
are  debarked  so  they  cannot  emit  so 
much  as  a  whimper  during  these  experi- 
ments. 

CONGBESSIONAL  MEASTTRI  NEEDED 

At  present  there  are  no  laws  to  pro- 
tect dogs  in  laboratories.  No  regulations 
at  all  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  them,  no 
requirements  that  they  be  handled  hu- 
manely— only  suggested  guidelines.  It  is 
obvious  to  me  that  it  will  take  more  than 
the  public  outcry  to  haJt  these  experi- 
ments and  provide  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  these  domestic  animals. 

It  is  the  public  pwlicy  in  this  Nation 
to  prevent  inhumane  treatment  of  both 
domestic  and  wild  animals  as  evidenced 
by  the  excellent  £ind  often  thankless  work 
of  the  SPCA  and  various  humane  socie- 
ties. The  Congress  itself  has  taken  a 
stand  on  the  treatment  of  wild  horses 
and  has  set  stiff  anticruelty  regulations 
on  trapping  practices.  The  taxpayers  re- 
sent their  tax  dollars  being  used  to  fi- 
nance these  experiments  where  no  safe- 
guairds  have  been  provided  to  insure 
that  the  methods  used  are  pairJess,  or 
that  more  himiane.  alternative  pro- 
cedures could  not  achieve  the  same  re- 
search results. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
help  stop  this  barbaric  cruelty.  In  addi- 
tion to  cosponsoring  Senator  Humphrey's 
amendment,  I  earlier  introduced  similar 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  from  using  dogs  in  these  ex- 
periments, causing  needless  suffering 
and  inhumane  treatment  of  these  do- 
mestic animals. 


I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
respond  swiftly  to  this  problem,  and  will 
act  to  put  an  end  to  these  practices 
which  are  so  abhorrent  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
compliment  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  exhibited  his  admirable  human- 
itarian spirit  by  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  use  of  dogs  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  involving  their  ex- 
posure to  poisonous  gases,  radioactive 
materials,  poisonous  chemicals,  and  bio- 
logical or  chemical  warfare  agents.  By 
taking  the  lead  on  this  matter  Senator 
Humphrey  will  be  recognized  as  a  leader 
of  humane  causes. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  opposes  this  amendment.  But 
then  a«ain,  there  are  many  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  which  also  sur- 
prise me. 

Concern  for  this  testing  process  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  by  many 
active  members  of  New  Hampshire's 
Himiane  Society.  Since  that  time  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  my  concern  for 
these  dogs  to  Secretary  McLucas  and  was 
surprised  to  read  recently  that  this  test- 
ing process  is  being  extended. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  if  testing 
of  these  materials  is  necessary,  no  alter- 
native method  of  testing  can  be  em- 
ployed. This  matter  has  caused  an  un- 
precedented swell  of  correspondence 
from  humane  societies  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Dogs  have  won  a  place  in  almost  every- 
one's heart  and  rightly  so.  As  a  watch- 
dog this  animal  protects  our  lives,  our 
children,  and  our  property  when  we  can- 
not be  there;  as  an  aide  dogs  serve  our 
men-in-blue  patrolling  the  dark  and 
lonely  alleys  of  our  cities;  or  snffing  out 
narcotics  for  our  customs  agents;  as  a 
friend  and  compwinion  the  himting  dog 
enhances  our  leisure  time.  I  can  think  of 
few  crueler  ways  to  utilize  the  talents  of 
this  valuable  member  of  the  animal 
kingdom  than  has  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

There  are  many  actions  brought 
against  our  animal  population  which  are 
cruel  and  imfair.  In  the  past  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  aimed  at  correcting 
some  of  these  abuses. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  join  with  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  in  strongly  rec- 
ommending adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  While  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  and  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  10  A.M.  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
tomorrow,  and  Thursday,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  re- 
spectively, on  Wednesday,  Thui-sday,  and 
Friday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    CALL    UP    MANSFIELD 
AMENDMENT    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  may  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  troop  withdrawal  amendment  and 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business  for 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  requests  I  am  about  to  propound  have 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  GRiFFm) ,  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Thursday  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  of  3  hours;  that  all 
amendments  dealing  with  troop  with- 
drawals and/or  troop  reductions  be  in 
order  for  Thursday  only;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment of  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Stennis," 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  pn  any 
amendment  to  that  amendment  of  30 
minutes,  with  a  time  limitation  on  any 
debatable  motion  thereto  or  appeal  of 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  other  amendment  to  the  bill,  dealing 
with  troop  withdrawals  or  troop  reduc- 
tions, of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form,  with  a 
limitation  on  amendments  to  such 
amendment  of  30  minutes,  and  the  same 
with  reference  to  debatable  motions  and 
appeals;  and  that  the  division  of  time 
and  the  control  of  time  be  in  accordance 
with  the  usuEil  form;  with  the  under- 
standing that  Senators  in  control  of  the 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill  may  yield 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  whip  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  is  nothing  sug- 
gested in  yoiu"  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  would  prevent  calling  up  my 
amendment,  along  with  that  of  Senator 
Brooke,  on  counterforce,  which  we  would 
like  to  offer  this  week  or  sometime  next 
week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  This  re- 
quest,  if   granted,   would   not   prevent 
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amendments  dealing  with  oi  her  subjects 
from  being  called  up  on  ':'hursday.  It 
would,  however,  require  all  unendments 
dealing  with  troop  wlthdrawi  ils  and  troop 
reductions  to  be  called  up  on  Thursday. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  Senator's  very  list  sentence 
clears  up  a  point  which  was  not  too 
clear,  because  the  majority  whip  said 
the  troop  withdrawal  amendtnents  would 
be  called  up,  in  order,  on  Thursday;  but 
it  Is  further  imderstood  th«,t  all  troops 
withdrawal  and  troop  reduc  ion  amend- 
ments would  be  called  up  a\  Thursday. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  would 
be  required.  In  other  words,  they  would 
not  be  eligible  on  any  other  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  That  means  we  will 
definitely  vote  on  aU  troop  withdrawal 
amendments  on  Thursday,  whatever  the 
hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Y(  is.  They  will 
be  disposed  of  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prssldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  other  question? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Y9S. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Do  I  jimderstand 
that  on  Friday  we  will  not  b^  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill?         I 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Oh,  yes,  we 
will  still  be  on  the  Defense  aithorizatlon 
bill  if  it  has  not  been  dlsoosed  of  on 
Thursday,  as  it  will  probably^  not  be.  But 
it  would  mean  that  no  troopl  withdrawal 
amendments  or  troop  reduction  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  oi  Friday  or 

thereafter.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest?         I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  (he  right  to 
object,  it  is  my  imderstandjng  that  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  tihere  would 
be  a  time  limit  of  40  minutes  Instead  of 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  modify  my  request  accord- 
ingly, Mr.  President.  We  had  first 
talked  in  terms  of  30  minutes.  I  think  the 
chairman  suggested  40  mlniltes.  It  wUl 
be  40  minutes.  { 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  but  to  be  certain  we  un- 
derstand each  other  on  troop  wlthdrawfil 
or  troop  reduction  amendments,  the  sub- 
stance is  they  will  be  eligibly  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  and  at  no  other  time. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  llhe  Senator 
is  correct.  | 

Mr  STENNIS.  Also,  if  th^re  la  time, 
other  amendments  on  other  subjects  can 
be  called  up  and  disposed  of,  but  only  if 
there  is  time  to  take  care  o(  them  and 
also  to  take  care  of  the  ameiAidments  on 
troop  reductions.  ] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ifce  Senator 
is  correct;  with  the  further  liiderstand- 
ing  that  there  would  be  no  time  limita- 
tion on  other  amendments  unless  such 
agreements  were  entered  into  subsequent 
to  this  moment.  { 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  have  1  additional  minute,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  dealing  with  the  B-1  bom- 
ber, to  be  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  there  be  a  limitation  thereon 
of  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mr.  McQovERN  and  Mr.  Stennis, 
with  a  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form,  with  a  time  limitation  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal,  of  20  min- 
utes, to  be  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form;  and  that  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGovbrn  be  laid  down  at 
the  close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 

Senators. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  majority  whip  whether  he 
cleared  that  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern)  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procuremnet  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Httddleston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttin- 
ney),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  smnoimced — yeas  76, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[No.  225  Leg.] 

YEAS— 76 

Abourezk 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Alkea 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Baker 

Pong 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Ooldwater 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Beall 

Orlflln 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gumey 

Pastorc 

Bible 

Haskell 

Pearsou 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brock 

Hatbaway 

Percy 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Riblcoff 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Jackson 

Schwelker 

B>Td.  Robert  C.  Javlt8 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Case 

Long 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Chxirch 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

cook 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McOee 

WUllams 

Dole 

McGovern 

Young 

Domenicl 

Mclntyre 
NAYS— 12 

Bennett 

Hart 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Hriiska 

Taft 

Eastland 

McClure 

Tower 

Ervln 

Scott, 

Hansen 

WUllam  L. 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Bellmon 

Huddles  ton 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Hartke 

Moss 

Tunney 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
1378,  as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  take  up  the  next  amendment,  there 
is  a  certain  matter  pending  here  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  want  a  3-minute  colloquy  on, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ftl lowed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  prej- 
udice to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  who  has  already  been  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand— yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  coranittee  chairman 
for  their  accommodation.  I  am  anxious 
to  clarify  one  item  In  the  bill  and  address 
my  question  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  . 

On  lines  17  to  20  on  page  2  of  S.  3000, 
funding  for  the  A-10  or  the  A-7D  air- 
craft Is  made  conditional  on  the  winner 
of  a  fly  off  competition  between  such 
aircraft. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  which 
states : 

.  .  .  provided  no  objection  Is  Interpoeed  by 
any  of  the  four  authorizing  or  appropriation 
committees  having  Jiirlsdlctlon  over  such 
procurement,  .  .  . 

Is  it  not  a  proper  imderstanding  of 
that  clause,  that  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend this  procedure  be  used  either  to  im- 
pose undue  delay  in  providing  the  pro- 
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curement  funds  or  to  circumvent  the 
results  of  a  flyoff  between  the  two  air- 
craft? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  Is  "Yes,"  I  say  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  It  is  not  our 
intent  to  delay  procurement  in  any  way. 
We  hope,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they 
will  proceed  expeditiously  in  resolving 
the  winner  and  announcing  the  results. 
But  we  feel  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  should  be  notified  what 
action  is  proposed  to  be  taken,  in  the 
event  there  was  any  desire  to  review  or 
modify  that  in  any  way.  So  there  is  no 
intent  to  delay  the  program.  We  realized 
the  time  constraints  regarding  the  flyoff 
that  we  on  the  committee  were  con- 
fronted with  and,  therefore,  we  did  write 
the  amount  of  the  funds  into  the  bill  but 
put  in  the  language  so  that  they  could 
proceed  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Nevada  very  much  for  this  clarifi- 
cation; and  also  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BmEN)  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Dale  Lewis,  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1282 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment.  No.  1282.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  8.  between  lines  15  and  16,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  702  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
budget  for  that  department  for  any  fiscal 
year,  to  make  allowances  for  amounts  needed 
to  help  stimulate  or  otherwise  effect  a  change 
In  the  domestic  economy.  No  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or 
otherwise  affecting  a  change  in  the  domestic 
economy  unless  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  for  such  purpose  Is  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Indicating  the  specific  amounts,  If  any,  re- 
quested or  Included  in  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1875,  which  were  requested  or  In- 
cluded for  the  primary  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing or  otherwise  effecting  a  change  In  the 
domestic  economy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be  agree- 
able to  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Senator 
Stennis  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
then  I  so  request  it  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
anticipate  taking  the  full  30  minutes, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 


to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  rest  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  its  staff  for  doing 
such  a  comprehensive  and  responsible 
job  in  regard  to  reporting  the  Defense 
Department's  authorization  request  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  Defense  Department's  annual  re- 
quests and  the  speed  with  which  the 
committee  conducted  hearings  that  were 
quite  thorough  and  then  marked  up  the 
bill  for  consideration  by  the  full  Senate, 
I  think  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
accomplished  an  even  more  formidable 
and  noteworthy  job.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  last  remark  before  beginning  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  that  I  have 
introduced  to  the  Defense  Department's 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  in  1975. 

I  should  Uke  to  express  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues  our  sentiment  for  the 
healthy  return  to  your  responsibilities 
here  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Stennis. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  open  for 
discussion  my  amendment  to  this  de- 
fense request. 

This  amendment  is  divided  into  two 
sections. 

The  first  section  declares  the  will  of 
Congress  that  the  Defense  Department 
may  not  during  any  fiscal  year  adjust  its 
budget  to  help  stimulate  or  effect  a 
change  in  the  domestic  economy. 

Fimds  would  be  expressly  prohibited 
from  such  use. 

Second,  this  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  within  30  days  of 
enactment  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  authoriza- 
tion appropriation  specifying  and  de- 
lineating amoimts,  if  any,  mcluded  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  stimulating  or 
effecting  a  change  in  the  domestic 
economy. 

Some  might  ask  why  such  an  amend- 
ment is  necessary. 

I  offer  it  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  consideration  in  response  to 
certain  statements'  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  made,  during  hearings 
on  February  29,  1974,  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Defense  Subcommittee, 
and  also  to  newsmen  following  these 
hearings. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
tradictions in  various  statements  that 
he  made,  the  gist  of  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger's  remarks  indicate  that  there  is  an 
element  of  economic  stimulation  in  the 
Defense  Department  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  request. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  parts  of 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  testimony. 

This  may  be  found  in  part  I,  page  336 
of  the  Defense  Department  hearings  be- 
fore the  I^use  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  said: 

It  (FY  1975  Budget  Bequest)  only  provides 
economic  stimulus  in  the  sense  that  Mr. 
Mahon  addressed  the  subject,  that  Is,  the 
defense  budget  might  have  shrunk  In  real 
purchasing  power  were  It  not  for  the 
employment  situation. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  also  said: 
But  I  believe  It  was  recognized  late  In 
calendar  year  1973  that  there  may  be  an 
easing  of  the  economy  and  some  growth 


In  unemployment,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that,  the  total  figure  for  budget 
outlays  could  be  relaxed. 

A  little  later  in  the  testimony.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  said : 

If  there  had  not  been  this  perception  of 
an  easing  economic  environment,  I  believe 
our  outlays  might  have  been  a  bUUon  or  a 
blUlon  and  a  half  doUars  less  in  (fiscal  year) 
1975. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  was  a  fol- 
lowup  to  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

In  the  Washington  Post,  on  May  22. 
1974,  in  a  story  by  Michael  Getler,  the 
following  points  were  made. 

Schlesinger  sought  to  correct  his  own 
earUer  indications  that  as  much  as  $6 
bilUon  extra  may  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  defense  budget  by  the 
White  House  to  pump  up  the  domestic 
economy. 

He  said  about  $1.5  billion  in  actual 
spending  was  retained  equal  to  perhaps 
$2  to  $3  billion  in  obligational  authority. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  my  argument  does 
not  rest  on  the  fact  that  extra  money 
was  added  to  the  budget  late  in  the 
budget  cycle  or  even  that  money  was  in 
there  that  might  ordinarily  have  been 
cut  out  if  our  country  had  been  enjoying 
normal  economic  times,  but  rather  that 
somehow,  some  of  the  budget  contains 
money  that  can  be  construed  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defenses'  testimony  as 
pump  priming  or  employment  growth 
oriented. 

My  contention  is  that  the  defense 
budget  is  an  inappropriate  place  to 
cushion,  prime  or  stimulate  the  domestic 
economy. 

I,  along  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, can  only  support — and  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  uncategorlcally 
supports  this— appropriations  that  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  our  national  de- 
fense and  security. 

I  think  that  all  of  my  fellow  colleagues 
would  agree  that  in  debating  this  pro- 
posed budget  request  we  should  not  con- 
sider amounts  included  to  help  cushion 
our  slumping  economy  against  rising 
unemployment. 

I  raise  this  question,  because  when  we 
put  this  issue  in  its  proper  perspective, 
one  must  ask,  why  use  defense  spending 
rather  than  increased  spending  In  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  Federal  budget  to 
stimulate  or  aid  the  economy? 

I  would  argue  that  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  might  better 
help  decrease  unemployment  by  produc- 
ing more  jobs  and  increasing  the  output 
of  goods  and  services  than  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  should  like  to  share  some  statistics 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  bulletin  No.  1733, 
1972,  table  9  that  show  that  $1  billion 
spent  on  defense  generates  75,812  jobs, 
while  the  same  amoimt  spent  at  the 
State  and  local  level  would  create  80,041 
jobs  if  spent  on  healthcare  and  104,019 
jobs  if  spent  on  education. 

Money  spent  in  the  civilian  sector  has 
a  greater  potential  to  have  a  multiplier 
effect  by  creating  more  jobs. 

Basically,  I  am  making  two  proposi- 
tions. 
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First,  economic  stimulants  should  be 


aimed  at  meeting  domestic 
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needs. 


The  object  of  the  annizal  defense 
budget  is  to  insure  national  security. 

I  contend  that  funding  Hiight  better 
be  increased  for  public  serviqe  jobs,  sum- 
mer youth  programs,  housii^  and  mass 
transit  where  such  funds  c<)uld  be  tar- 
geted on  critical  areas  of  n^ed  and  im- 
emplosnnent. 

Second,  pumping  money  into  defense 
spending  has  an  inflationary  effect,  be- 
cause goods  and  services  a:'e  not  pro- 
duced that  are  needed  by  tiie  ordinary 
consumer  or  other  Govern  nent  agen- 
cies. 

I  offer  this  amendment  fro:  n  a  position 
of  concern  about  the  preser  t  and  con- 
tinuing status  of  our  domesuic  economy 
which  concerns  us  all. 

Before  voting  on  my  axrendment,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  few  minor  tech- 
nical changes. 

On  page  1,  line  1,  substitite  "Section 
703."  in  lieu  of  -section  702." 

On  the  same  page,  on  line  3,  insert 
'request"  following  the  wori  "budget." 
On  line  4,  page  1,  substitu  ;e  the  word 
"designed"  for  the  word  "needed." 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  so  mod- 
ified; and  if  I  need  unanimous  consent 

to  do  so,  I  request  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modifie  d. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9,  after  line  2.  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows:, 

Sec.  703.  "(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It 
Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  in  determining  the  ai  lount  of  the 
budget  request  for  that  departn  lent  for  any 
fiscal  year,  to  make  allowances  'or  amounts 
designed  to  help  stimulate  or  oth  erwlse  effect 
a  change  In  the  domestic  econon  ly.  No  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  this  or  any  o1  her  Act  may 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  st  mulatlng  or 
otherwise  affecting  a  change  In  the  domestic 
economy  unless  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  for  such  purpose  Is  specific  ally  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  nhaU  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Congress  ^rithin  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactmenl  of  this  Act 
indicating  the  specific  amounts,  If  any.  re- 
quested or  Included  In  the  bulget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  which  weje  requested 
or  included  for  the  primary  purpc  se  of  stimu- 
lating or  otherwise  effecting  a  cl:  ange  in  the 
domestic  economy. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  In  addition,  I 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
that    appeared    in    today's 


invite  the 
an  article 
Baltimore 


Morning  Sun,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con 
sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   iie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tpe  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  tS  Billion  Tabcbt  Set  for  Cftrrs;  WHrrs 
HotrsE  Hopes  To  Tbim  1975iBTn)OET 

(By  Art  Pine)        i 

Washinoton. — The  Nixon  adzjilnlatratlon 
tentatively  has  set  a  target  of  %%  billioa  for 
Its  planned  federal  spending  cutbacks  for 
fiscal  1975,  ofaclals  disclosed  yesterday. 

PoUcy-makers  cautioned  that  final  plans 
have  not  been  worked  out  yet,  bui  said  the  $5 
billion  figure  is  being  viewed  (is  "a  good 
working  target."  Fiscal  197S  begl^  Jtily  1. 

The  administration  Is  hoping  tb  trim  out- 
lays substantially  In  fiscal  1975  at  part  of  Its 
effort  to  slow  Inflation.  Strategists  are  trying 


to  tighten  spending  policy  gradually  in  fiscal 
1976. 

Planners  said  they  still  have  not  decided 
where  cutbacks  wlU  be  made,  but  indicated 
paring  would  be  timed  to  fall  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  ye«u:  to  have  some  Impact  on 
the  economy  by  January  or  Pebriiary. 

PBOiSBAlCS  trNKKOWN 

There  traditionally  Is  a  lag  of  six  to  nine 
months  between  a  poUcy  change  and  a  visible 
effect  on  the  economy.  Impact  by  January 
would  mean  rapid  restilts. 

There  were  no  precise  Indications  which 
programs  would  be  cut.  Policy-makers  said 
they  still  are  at  the  beginning  planning 
stages  and  have  not  decided  on  specific  cut- 
backs. 

However,  officials  asserted  the  cutbacks 
would  be  made  In  relatively  small  amounts 
across  the  board,  with  no  single  program 
suffering  a  major  setback. 

Planners  said  at  least  some  "■trimming" 
probably  would  be  done  by  deferring  some 
outlays  originally  scheduled  for  fiscal  1975 
untU  the  following  fiscal  year — a  maneuver 
that  trims  the  fiscal  1975  deficit,  but  adds 
to  fiscal  1976. 

In  any  case,  officials  asserted  there  would 
be  no  Tnajor  presidential  Impoundment  of 
funds,  as  was  done  by  the  White  House  to 
reduce  outlays  in  fiscal  1973 — apparently  in 
part  because  President  Nixon  has  less  polit- 
ical clout  now. 

SOME  ROOM 

Strategists  conceded  that  any  White  House 
refusal  to  spend  sums  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress probably  would  run  Into  serious  oppo- 
sition. "We're  not  talking  about  actions  that 
woxild  not  be  sustainable,"  one  said. 

Apart  from  deferring  or  accelerating  some 
expenditures,  the  administration  has  some 
room  to  make  spending  cuts,  mostly  by  par- 
ing new  urban  development  outlays  and  cut- 
ting construction  projects  and  some  operat- 
ing costs. 

Budget  analysts  outside  government  were 
skeptical  whether  the  White  House  wovild 
be  able  to  make  enough  lasting  cuts  to  trim 
outlays  by  the  $5  billion  target.  However, 
most  conceded  It  was  at  least  a  possibility. 

In  discussing  their  cutback  plans,  admin- 
istration planners  said  the  fiscal  1975  cuts 
would  be  designed  to  do  two  things:  to  pro- 
vide symbolic  evidence  the  government  was 
battling  inflation  and  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  for  1976. 

To  approach  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1976,  the  administration  must  begin  trim- 
ming outlays  now.  planners  noted.  "In  that 
sense,"  one  said,  "we  must  make  actual  re- 
ductions in  fiscal  1975,  not  Just  deferrals." 

Revised  budget  figures  published  Friday 
point  to  projected  outlays  of  $305.4  billion  for 
fiscal  1975,  with  receipts  estimated  at  $294 
billion,  resulting  In  an  expected  $11.4  billion 
deficit. 

THE  «e.4  BILLION  DEFICIT 

If  the  cvirrent  target  were  carried  out,  of- 
ficials said,  cutbacks  would  trim  outlays  to 
$300  billion,  resulting  In  a  $6.4  bUllon  deficit, 
assuming  that  revenues  came  In  as  projected. 

The  $5  billion  target  Involves  projections 
at  an  annual  rate.  If  cutbacks  were  concen- 
trated in  the  first  half  Ot  the  fiscal  year,  this 
means  reductions  would  be  sharper  early  In 
the  year  and  would  taper  by  year -end. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  thrust  of  the  article 
discloses  that  administration  officials 
yesterday  set  a  target  of  $5  billion  for 
its  planned  Federal  spending  cutbacks  for 
fiscal  year  1975. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, because  it  is  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  my  amendment — to  slow  infla- 
tion and  insure  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator is  a  very  brief  five-point  summary  of 
my  amendment  and  what  it  is  intended 
to  do. 


I  should  like  to  emphasize  to  the  chair- 
man, as  I  am  sure  he  already  knows,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  amendment  does  not  set 
a  ceiling.  It  is  not  intended  specifically 
to  cut  the  budget.  It  is  intended  to  state 
a  policy  that  the  place  to  prime  the  econ- 
omy is  not  in  the  Defense  Department. 
It  is  not  appropriate.  If  there  is  money 
that  would  not  ordinarily  be  expended  for 
defense,  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
make  such  an  expenditure  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes, and  I  should  like  to  question  the 
author  of  the  amendment  for  a  minute. 

I  address  this  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment,  first,  it  expresses  the 
thought  and  the  attitude  of  Congress 
that  amoimts  put  into  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  stimulate  or 
otherwise  affect  a  change  in  the  economy 
would  not  be  a  proper  function  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  objective. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  said  this  morning,  before  I 
knew  that  his  amendment  was  going  to 
be  called  up,  that  I  did  not  think  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  ever  be 
used  in  a  make-work  program  or  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  solely,  that  its  func- 
tion is  to  see  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  have  the  military  strength 
apparent,  so  that  it  will  deter  others,  and 
that  we  will  be  prepared  if  we  have  to  go 
to  war.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments in  the  first  provision. 

I  come  now  to  line  2,  page  2,  of  the 
Senator's  amendment: 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  or  otherwise  affecting  a 
change  in  the  domestic  economy  unless  the 
exptendlture  of  such  funds  for  such  purpose 
Is  specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
this  language  allows  for  the  fact  that 
expenditures  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  a  community  wlU  stimulate  and 
thereby  affect  the  economy  of  the  area. 
That  Is  recognized  by  the  distinguished 
Senator,  I  assume. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes.  it  Is.  It  Is  not  my  in- 
tention to  affect  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  ordinary  expendi- 
tures, even  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures, if  they  were  for  a  military  purpose, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  the  Intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  amendment  and  the  Senator's 
explanation  of  it,  which  has  been  excel- 
lent, it  certainly  would  be  worthwhile  to 
have  the  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
law;  and  I  hope  that  our  conferees  will 
agree  to  it. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote,  if  everyone  here  is  going  to 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  believe  he  asked  the  question  that  I 
would  have  asked  to  clarify  the  intent. 

The  fact  Is  that  defense  spending  is  an 
economic  stimulus  in  various  areas  of 
the  country.  This  Is  not  intended  to 
deny  that  expenditure,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
legitimately  needed  military  expenditure. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  Is  the  key — so  long 
as  it  is  a  legitimate  defense  need. 

My  concern,  about  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Schleslnger — and  I  may  have 
read  more  into  It  than  was  Intended — 
was  that  there  were  situations  In  which 
the  Defense  Department  was  consider- 
ing expending  moneys  primarily  to  trf- 
fect  the  economy,  which  would  have  a 
secondary  effect  on  defense.  Were  they 
just  considering  it  from  a  defense  pos- 
ture, they  would  not  have  expended  those 
moneys.      

Mr.  TOWER.  Of  course,  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  interested  in 
having  defense  contracts,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  an  economic  stimulus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  former  Sec- 
retary Packard  estimated  that  $1  billion 
in  defense  expenditures  resulted  in  100,- 
000  jobs.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  attractiveness  to  the  various 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  do  appreciate  the  clarification  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Schleslnger  to  Represent- 
ative HiBERT,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House.  I  think 
it  clarifies  his  statement,  which  in  effect 
says  that  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  priority  reason  for 
some  requests  was  for  an  economic  stim- 
ulus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
WasMngton,  B.C.,  May  21, 1974. 
Hon.   P.   Edward  Hubert. 
Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  Some  confusion  seems 
to  have  arisen  regarding  the  possible  Impact 
of  domestic  economic  considerations  on  the 
formulation  of  the  FY  75  Defense  program.  I 
am  writing  to  amplify  the  record  of  my  re- 
sponse to  Chairman  Mahon's  question  on  this 
point  when  I  appeared  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  28  February  1974. 

As  you  know,  our  Defense  program  Is  based 
on  a  five-year  planning  cycle.  The  program 
now  before  the  Congress  represents  a  real  re- 
duction from  the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan 
current  at  the  time  this  budget  was  submit- 
ted. This  reduction  resulted  from  the  recog- 
nition of  the  realities  bearing  on  formula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Budget.  Any  such  budget 
necessarily  balances  revenue  against  com- 
peting demands  for  these  revenues,  and  takes 
account  of  the  Impact  that  the  resulting  total 
budget  may  have  on  the  national  economy. 
Needless  to  oay,  I  believe  that  the  entire  De- 
fense request  resulting  from  this  process  is 
wholly  Justified  on  Its  merits  and  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  national  security. 
During  the  course  of  the  formulation  of 
the  FY  75  budget  there  was  a  time  when  It 
appeared  that  the  Defense  outlays  might  be 
reduced  even  further  below  the  Plve-Year 
Defense  Plan  by  perhaps  as  much  as  $1-1  Vi 
billion;  that  would  have  been  a  very  unwise 
decision  In  my  Judgment.  This  possibility  was 
considered  in  the  course  of  studying  various 
alternatives — a  normal  budgetary  procedure 
lor  assessing   the    Impact   of   total   Federal 


spending  on  the  national  ecouomy.  It  was 
concluded  that  such  a  reduction  would  se- 
riously impair  our  national  defense  capabil- 
ity, and  subsequent  study  resulted  In  the 
^budget  that  Is  now  before  you. 

The  most  serious  misunderstanding  re- 
garding the  formulation  of  the  FY  75  pro- 
gram arises  from  the  association  of  an  $85 
billion  outlay  figure  with  the  requested  TOA 
of  $91.3  billion.  In  mentioning  a  figure  of  $85 
bUllon  before  Chairman  Mahon's  Committee, 
I  was  referring  to  outlays,  not  TOA.  The  il- 
logical association  of  $85  bUlion  with  the 
$91.3  billion  has  led  some  observers  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  $6.3  billion  was 
added  to  the  program  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  national  economy.  Such  a  conclusion  Is 
presumably  based  on  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
plest budgetary  fundamentals  according  to 
which  a  change  of  $1  billion  in  outlays  would 
be  associated  with  changed  obllgational  au- 
thority of  perhaps  $1.5  blUlon,  and  this  would 
apply  to  the  entire  defense  appropriation, 
including  O&M,  military  personnel,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  procurement  bill.  Distortion  of 
this  Issue  Interferes  with  serious  and  con- 
structive consideration  of  the  Defense  budg- 
et request. 

Fiscal  policy  is  regularly  and  properly  ad- 
Justed  to  macroeconomlc  conditions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Murray  Act,  so  as  best  to 
maintain  employment,  out-put,  and  Income. 
This  Is  a  normal  budgetary  procedure  that 
takes  place  In  December  when  the  final  as- 
sessment of  outlays  and  prospective  revenues 
is  made.  This  is  not  only  consistent  with  law 
but  is  responsible  fiscal  policy.  I  do  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  retrogression  in  the  at- 
tempt Intelligently  to  formulate  fiscal  policy 
simply  because  such  formulation  has  the  ef- 
fect of  enhancing  the  national  security. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  this  FY 
75  Etefense  budget  is  certainly  no  greater 
than — and  may  Indeed  be  less  than — that 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  national 
security  establishment  at  a  level  required  by 
the  current  world  situation.  There  are  spe- 
cific categories  In  which  I  might  have  wished 
to  see  larger  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions, but,  taking  Into  account  all  the  con- 
siderations which  bear  upon  our  budget  for- 
mulation. It  Is  in  my  view  an  austere,  but 
prudent,  budget  for  the  present  time  and 
circumstances. 

James  R.   Schlesinger. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  chairman  that  this  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

The  Department  of  Defense  feels  that 
the  amendment  is  not  necessary  and  is 
redundant,  but  has  no  objection  to  it; 
therefore,  I  have  none.  I  am  willing  to  let 
it  go  by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  developments  here,  if  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time  and  is  willing  to  let  us  dispose  of 
this  amendment  by  voice,  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  so. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  other  amendments  to  be  offered  at 
this  time?  Otherwise,  since  we  are  not 
under  controlled  time,  I  would  like  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  35  minutes,  and  I  hope  he 
can  finish  his  speech  In  that  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  In  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 


military  procurement  authorization  bill, 
S.  3000,  with  amendment,  as  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Follow- 
ing that,  I  will.4iscuss  in  detail  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  is  the  specific  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  chair. 

This  has  been  a  most  difficult  year  for 
the  committee  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  amount  of  time  available  to  review 
the  details  of  the  programs  covered  by 
the  bill,  to  conduct  the  formal  hearings 
necessary  to  obtain  essential  testimony 
upon  which  to  base  committee  considera- 
tions, and  to  reach  the  conclusions  re- 
flected In  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions, was  sharply  curtailed.  By  compari- 
son, the  report  on  last  year's  bill  was 
made  on  September  6,  1973,  more  than 
3  months  later  than  this  year. 

Second,  the  committee  was  faced  with 
a  serious  dilemma.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1973,  which  was  higher 
only  because  it  included  an  amendment 
for  Southeast  Asia  and  SALT  I  related 
lequirements,  the  request  for  fiscal  year 
1975  is  the  highest  during  the  past  10 
years.  Of  course  inflation  accounts  for 
much  of  this,  but  one  would  expect  that 
in  the  first  year  following  our  withdrawal 
of  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  Defense  pro- 
curement spending  would  decline.  More- 
over, with  the  President's  pronounce- 
ment involving  detente  with  the  Soviets, 
the  improvement  of  relations  with  Com- 
munist China,  with  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  and  SALT  n  negotiations 
imderway,  and  finally  with  a  real  hope 
for  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the  need 
for  continued  astronomical  levels  of 
defense  spending. 

It  was  this  basic  concern  as  well  as 
my  conviction  that  embarking  on  the 
major  new  strategic  initiatives  to  in- 
crease the  yield  and  accuracy  of  our  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  force  was  not  essen- 
tial to  the  survivability  of  our  future 
deterrent  capability  and  would  be  highly 
destabilizing  in  its  effect  on  the  Soviets, 
that  led  me  to  my  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
persuade  the  committee  to  deny  $77  mil- 
lion requested  for  three  such  programs. 
I  would  not  belabor  this  issue  now,  but 
I  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
address  the  use  of  these  funds  during  the 
debate  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  record  will  bear 
me  out.  I  am  totally  dedicated  to  a  mili- 
tary defense  strong  enough  to  deter  any 
threat  to  our  national  security  wherever 
and  whenever  it  may  occur,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  full  accommodation  of  our 
treaty  obligations  to  our  allies.  However, 
the  issue  clearly  goes  beyond  this  point 
of  responsibility  and  basically  falls  into 
the  category  of  excessive  defense  spend- 
ing. It  is  because  of  my  sober  regard  for 
the  vital  defense  of  the  Nation,  both 
present  and  future,  and  the  serious  re- 
sponsibility which  this  committee  bears 
In  this  matter  that  moved  me  to  recom- 
mend a  strong  and  adequate  research 
and  development  program  and  to  sup- 
port the  committee  in  its  recommenda- 
tions on  all  other  parts  of  the  bill.  In 
fact,  in  the  R.  &  D.  program,  while  rec- 
ommending denial  of  the  three  strategic 
initiatives,  I  was  persuaded  to  recom- 
mend full  support  of  such  other  new 
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strategic  initiatives  as  a  ijiobile  Inter- 
continental ballistic  mi3sllie.  Increasing 
the  niunber  of  Mlnutemaii  reentry  ve- 
hicles carried  In  a  single  varhead,  and 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  strategic 
cruise  missiles.  These  all  represent  a  sub- 
stantial augmentation  In  bur  strategic 
offensive  capability  s^  well  [as  strength- 
ening our  beo-galning  position  In  SALT 

°-  1 

But  an  overriding  and  perplexing  ques- 
tion which  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind, 
as  it  must  on  the  minds  of  n|y  colleagues, 
Is  can  we  be  the  world  leader  in  peace 
tf  our  ecOTiomy  Is  falling  apart?  Are  we 
undermining  the  dally  nee<i  of  our  peo- 
ple by  diverting  too  much  off  energies  and 
resources  to  Defense?  Whatlis  the  proper 
balance?  Unfortunately,  Mrj.  President.  I 
believe  that  there  just  Is  nc(  easy  answer 
to  these  questions.  We  In  thei  Senate  must 
devise  the  elusive  formula  and  prescribe 
what  the  coimtry  needs.  And  the  commit- 
tee has  done  a  commendable  job  In  Its 
action  on  the  pending  bill.  [For  Instance 
In  gross  dollars  alone,  the  committee  re- 
duced the  $23.1  billion  reduest  by  $1.3 
billion,  or  5.5  percent.  The  committee  re- 
duced active  duty  milltajT  '■  strength  by 
2  percent  and  civilian  strength  by  4  per- 
cent. Military  Assistance  Service  Funds 
were  reduced  by  $287  mUlton,  the  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  costing  $155  mlllio^  was  denied, 
as  well  as  $677  million  for  iconstructlon 
of  am  attack  submarine,  th^  sea  control 
ship,  foiu-  patrol  frigates  anfl  a  destroyer 
tender.  | 

While  these  are  substantjial  cuts,  the 
$21.6  billion  remaining  will,|ln  my  opin- 
ion, be  adequate  for  the  rjecessary  re- 
placement and  modernization  of  our 
military  equipment.  I 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  the 
bill.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  to  se^e  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Arfaed  Services 
Committee.  i 

Serving  with  me  on  the  subcommittee 
have  been  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  Btrd,  Jr.),  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  IfucHES),  the 
senior  Senator  from  Coloradb  (Mr.  DoBn- 
mcK),  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLDWATER).  The  work  of  the 
subcommittee  was  greatly  Enhanced  by 
the  collective  breadth  an^  depth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  bf  its  mem- 
bers concerning  military  requirements, 
equipment,  and  research  abd  develop- 
ment. T 

In  my  6  years  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  have  acquli^ed  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  Importancf  of  a  strong 
technology  base  and  the  j  manner  In 
which  it  evolves  Into  the  advanced  mili- 
tary equipment  that  insures  lour  qualita- 
tive superiority  In  future  |  years.  The 
whole  world  of  research  and^evelopment 
Is  best  described  as  one  of  "change.  The 
challenge  Is  to  be  sensitive  not  only  to 
technical  change  but  equalfy  to  chang- 
ing requirements  as  they  ara  dictated  by 
the  dynamics  of  geopolitical  develop- 
ments and  relationships.  A  recent  case 
In  point  is  the  Middle  Easti  War  which 
spotlighted  deficiencies  In  iur  arms  as 


well  as  the  need 
cepts  and  tactics. 


to  revise  ;ertaln  con- 


The  genius  and  dedlcatlcm  of  our  sci- 
entists and  technicians  both  in  industry 
and  in  government  continues  to  amaze 
me  and  fill  me  with  pride.  Not  that  I  am 
proud  of  their  abUity  to  fashion  better 
weapons  of  destruction,  but  rather  that 
they  insure  the  future  safety  of  people. 
And  it  is  also  satisfying  to  observe  the 
transfer  and  application  of  many  of  these 
Inventions  to  the  betterment  and  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens.  I  need  only  mention 
the  widespread  uses  of  lasers  in  oiu"  medi- 
cal field  as  well  as  in  our  commercial 
manufacturing  processes,  and  the  pro- 
found Impact  that  computers  have  had 
on  our  everyday  lives,  as  graphic  illus- 
trations of  what  initially  evolved  from 
military  research  and  development.  Still, 
I  must  emphasize  that  this  of  Itself  does 
not  justify  high  levels  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

At  the  risk  of  rehashing  old  issues, 
Mr.  President,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
problems  of  cost  overruns,  oversophis- 
tlcatlon  of  design,  unrealistic  perform- 
ance requirements,  so-called  gold  plat- 
ing, imwarranted  duplication,  and  exces- 
sive i^tindancy  all  remain  with  us  still. 
Howe^,  the  criticisms  of  these  by  this 
committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
are  being  heard.  And  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  sensitivity  of  the  new  team  of 
defexise  managers  to  these  ills,  and  the 
constructive  steps  which  they  already  are 
taking  to  correct  them.  But  we  cannot 
and  will  not  relax  our  vigilance.  Within 
our  capabilities  we  will  continue  to  probe 
and  prod  and  in  the  process  stimulate 
defense  program  managers  to  exercise 
prudent  judgment  on  a  widening  scale 
in  the  hope  that  more  general  Improve- 
ment will  be  accomplished. 

Military  research  and  development, 
like  all  research  and  development  is  a 
mixture  of  success  and  failure.  This  Is 
to  be  expected  and  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. However,  the  real  problem  is  to 
recognize  failure  early  in  the  game  and 
to  take  positive  corrective  action  or  to 
terminate  impromising  work  without  de- 
lay. Only  in  this  way  can  the  flow  of 
dollars  and  efforts  be  turned  off  or  di- 
verted to  other  essential  needs.  Here 
again,  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
defense  management  is  put  to  the  test, 
and  congressional  vigilance  must  remain 
constant.  And  above  all  we  must  all 
strive  for  high  quality  at  affordable  cost. 

With  keen  awareness  of  these  varied 
and  conflicting  considerations,  the  sub- 
committee conducted  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  major  programs  and 
issues  involved  in  the  authorization  re- 
quest for  research  and  development. 
Considerations  included  the  respective 
merits  of  each  program  as  measured 
against  the  need,  the  technical  feasibil- 
ity, costs,  and  alternative  programs.  The 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee, 
and  in  turn  to  the  Senate,  reflected  this 
overriding  objectivity  in  arriving  at  a 
research  uid  development  program  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
The  subcommittee  devoted  some  35 
sessions  and  91  hours  to  hearings  of  De- 
fense officials,  who  Included  the  Director 
of  Defense  and  Air  Force  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries for  Research  and  Development, 
the  Military  Department  Deputy  Chief 


for  Research  and  Development,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency. 

The  subcommittee  also  cross-exam- 
ined nimierous  program  managers  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  weapon  systems 
that  accoimt  for  the  largest  dollar 
amovmts  requested.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  extensive  discussions  with  de- 
fense representatives  by  the  committee 
staff  who  also  conducted  nimierous  field 
trips  to  military  installations  and  con- 
tractors' plants  to  obtain  firsthand  and 
current  Information  on  major  programs. 
This  was  literally  a  backbreaking  effort 
within  the  constraints  of  time. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  President,  if  I 
did  not  at  this  time  express  my  admira- 
tion and  appreciation  for  the  herculean 
task  accomplished  by  the  entire  com- 
mittee staff.  And  I  must  give  special 
recognition  to  those  staff  members  who 
concentrated  on  the  research  and  devel- 
opment program.  These  include  Mr.  Hy- 
man  Fine,  Mr.  Robert  Old,  and  Mr. 
George  Foster  of  the  cormnittee  staff. 
In  addition,  a  major  contribution  was 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Hughes,  and  in 
the  strategic  area  by  my  own  assistant, 
Mr.  Larry  Smith. 

This  year,  the  B-1  advanced  strategic 
bomber  consimied  more  subcommittee  at- 
tention than  any  other  single  program. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Commtmder  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  also  appeared  and  testified  in 
support  of  this  program.  The  review  also 
covered  the  total  request  for  $1.9  billion 
for  the  Trident  submarine  launched 
strategic  weapon  system,  and  included 
not  only  the  research  amikdevelopment 
appropriation,  but  the  ship  construction 
and  weapons  procurement  appropria- 
tions involved  in  the  bill. 

Special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
review  of  the  Army  SAM-D  air  defense 
missile  system  in  deference  to  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana. 
In  fact,  a  member  of  his  staff  was  Invited 
to  attend  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
submitted  a  series  of  questions  which 
have  been  answered  for  the  record. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  my  good 
friend  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  held 
separate  hearings  on  those  research  and 
development  programs  involving  the  tac- 
tical air  mission.  I  understand  that  his 
statement  covers  these  Items. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the  fiscal 
year  1975  authorization  request  for  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 
ation appropriation  totals  $9,325,039,000 
and  is  the  largest  amount  ever  requested. 
The  committee  recommends  authoriza- 
tion of  $8,952,412,000.  which  is  $372,627,- 
000,  or  3.9  percent,  less  than  the  amount 
requested.  It  is  $49,251,000  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  House. 

The  committee  did  not  act  on  the 
House  bill  because  it  was  received  too  late 
for  committee  consideration.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  committee  reduc- 
tions were  specifically  applied  to  individ- 
ual programs,  the  House  reduction  of 
$323.4  million  included  $45.2  million  for 
Defense  agencies  to  be  applied  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  within  each  agency. 

The  committee  reduction  of  $372.6 
million  reflects  decreases  of  $377.1  mllllcm 
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which  are  partially  offset  by  a  single  in- 
crease of  $4.5  million  for  development  of 
the  Army  Cobra/TOW  helicopter  sys- 
tem. This  increase  represents  simply  a 
transfer  from  the  procurement  to  the 
RD.T.  &  E.  account.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation is  $1.1  billion  more  than 
the  amount  authorized  and  $1.2  billion 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  These  increases  are  ap- 
parent, rather  than  real,  because  $515 
million  represents  the  cost  of  Inflation 
and  $225  mUlion  the  value  of  items  trans- 
ferred from  other  accoimts  into  RD.T. 
&E. 

The  real  increase  requested  is  the  bal- 
ance of  $494  mllUon.  Applying  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  reduces  this  to 
$121.4  million  which  represents  a  real  in- 
crease of  only  1.5  percent  over  the 
amount  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  biU,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, will  provide  for  support  of  the 
following  major  research  and  develop- 
ment programs: 

The  amoimt  of  $741  million  to  con- 
tinue development  of  the  Tridait  sub- 
marine-laimched  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem; 

The  amount  of  $455  million  to  con- 
tinue engineering  development  of  the 
three  prototype  aircraft  B-1  advanced 
strategic  bomber; 

The  amount  of  $219.7  million  for  con- 
tinued engineering  development  of  the 
Air  Force  airborne  warning  and  control 
system,  AWACS; 

The  amoimt  of  $182.6  million  for  con- 
tinued development  of  the  Air  Force 
F-15A  air  superiority  fighter;  and, 
finally, 

The  amount  of  $123.9  million  for 
continued  development  of  Minuteman 
Improvements. 

Major  reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee include: 

The  amount  of  $50  million  in  the  Army 
Site  Defense  of  Minuteman  prototype 
demonstration  program; 

The  amount  of  $44  million  in  the  Air 
Force  B-1  bomber  program; 

The  amount  of  $21.2  million  in  the 
Army  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  prototype 
development  program; 

The  amount  of  $16  million  in  denying 
initiation  of  the  Navy  improved  strategic 
nuclear  ballistic  missile  submarine  sys- 
tem, the  SSBN-X;  and  also 

The  amount  of  $91.6  million  represent- 
ing funds  determined  to  be  excess  to  re- 
quirements because  of  program  slip- 
page, imreallstlc  schedules,  or  denial  of 
the  fiscal  year  1974  readiness  supple- 
mental. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  a  measure 
of  satisfaction  to  report  the  turnabout 
in  the  Trident  program.  It  is  rather  ironic 
that  the  program  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1975  is  essentially  the  same  program 
which  I  tried  so  hard  to  establish  last 
year  by  fioor  amendment.  That  effort 
came  within  barely  several  votes  of 
passing. 

My  proposal  to  restore  the  submarine 
building  rate  to  the  original  Navy  plan 
of  two  per  year  instead  of  the  proposed 
three  per  year  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Navy. 

My  proposal  to  backfit  the  Poseidon 
submarine  with  the  Trident  C-4  missile 
beginning  In  1979  to  provide  a  substantial 


increase  in  our  strategic  capability,  in- 
stead of  remaining  as  an  option  for 
possible  use  in  the  early  1980's,  has  also 
been  adopted. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  ex- 
tensive lobbying  efforts  by  the  Navy  last 
year  were  permitted  to  persuade  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  set  aside  the  sound  logic 
of  my  arguments. 

Last  year,  as  we  were  considering  this 
Trident  program,  we  could  look  back  to 
the  year  1972,  when  we  were  discussing 
the  1973  fiscal  year  budget.  Due  to  a 
serious  illness  on  my  part,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  asked 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  to  take  over  and  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  what  was  then  being  pro- 
posed for  the  first  time,  the  Trident 
program. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  who, 
because  of  the  wonderful  work  which 
he  did,  allowed  me  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
and  to  make  the  recommendations  which 
I  make  this  year. 

So  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  know  of  the  long  hours 
and  labor  that  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pended and  spent  In  working  on  the  R.  & 
D.  Although  It  Is  an  expert  staff,  It  is  a 
small  staff,  and  It  faces  a  most  imequal 
task  when  confronted  with  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Pentagon  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising developments  of  the  recent  Defense 
Department  budget  proposed  to  Congress 
is  the  decision  by  the  Department  to  de- 
celerate the  Trident  submarine  program. 
For  2  years  now  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  future  course  of  this  program 
and  for  2  years  a  narrow  majority  of 
Senators  supported  the  acceleration  of 
Trident  which  has  now  been  abandoned 
by  the  Navy. 

I  believe  a  brief  review  of  this  con- 
troversy can  tell  us  much  about  both 
the  nature  of  defense  planning  and  the 
role  of  congressional  consideration  In 
shaping  those  plans.  Such  a  review  can 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  both  the  capac- 
ity of  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  err  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  set  them  straight  when  they 
do  err. 

For  the  Trident  debate  marks  a  dis- 
tinct departure  from  a  time  in  the  past 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
thought  to  have  all  the  expertise  and 
when  many  Members  of  Congress 
thought  of  the  Defense  budget  only  in 
terms  of  contracts  and  bases  for  their 
own  constituencies.  The  Trident  debate 
marks  a  jimcture  where  the  Congress 
will  become  more  of  a  partner  In  the 
details  of  defense  planning — rather  than 
being  a  mere  automatic  clearinghouse 
for  defense  spending. 

The  Trident  dispute  has  Its  genesis  in 
a  decision  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  January  of  1972  to  speed  up  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  program  by  2  to  3  years 
and  to  provide  for  the  deployment  of 
the  Trident  I  missile  in  1977  to  our  Po- 
laris fleet. 

This  Navy  decision  Increased  the  Tri- 
dent request  for  fiscal  year  1973  by  over 
$500  million  and  sparked  a  debate  in  the 


Congress  which  eventually  led  to  two 
major  Senate  floor  battles  and  finally  to 
a  decision  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
this  year  to  revert  to  a  more  reasonable 
construction  schedule. 

In  1972  and  1973  the  Navy  testified  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Trident  could  not 
wait  for  the  orderly  development  sched- 
ule proposed  in  its  earlier  budgets.  The 
Navy  claimed  that  the  condition  of  our 
"aging"  Poseidon/Polaris  fleet  and  the 
advances  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  sub- 
marine and  antisubmarine  technology 
made  it  imperative  that  we  put  as  many 
Tridents  to  sea  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

This  year,  however.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger,  in  his  posture  state- 
ment, makes  a  strong  case  again.st  the 
pell-mell  construction  program  sought 
by  the  Navy  in  1972  and  I  believe  his 
words  are  worth  quoting: 

While  faUures  encountered  In  the  Posei- 
don operational  tests  have  no  direct  relation 
to  the  Trident  missile  program,  they  do  re- 
mind us  once  again  of  the  monetary  risks 
Involved  In  moving  rapidly  Into  large-scale 
production  of  any  new  major  weapon  system. 
Operational  testing,  of  course,  cannot  com- 
mence until  the  system  has  actuaUy  been 
operationally  deployed.  But  by  holding  initial 
production  to  a  reasonably  low  rate,  we  can 
reduce  the  costs  of  correcting  those  Inevica- 
ble  deficiencies  which  are  not  discovered  imtU 
the  system  Is  operationally  tested.  This  is 
particularly  true  In  the  case  of  such  tech- 
nically advanced  and  costly  weapon  systems 
as  the  Trident  submarine. 

Accordingly,  after  starting  the  first  Tri- 
dent submarine  In  fiscal  year  1974,  we  now 
propose  to  build  the  nine  remaining  Trident 
submarines  discussed  here  last  year  at  a  rate 
of  2  a  year — Instead  of  3  a  year — beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition,  we  currently 
plan  to  procure  sufficient  Trident  I  missiles 
to  baclEflt  10  Poseidon  submarines. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Schlesinger 
on  the  cogency  of  his  argument  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  wish  we  had  had  his 
help  earlier  In  this  dispute. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  indulge  me  for 
just  a  minute  but  I  would  also  like  to 
quote  from  a  speech  I  made  In  1972  which 
reflected  the  position  of  the  sponsors  of 
my  amendment. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Trident  System. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  rushing  precipitously 
into  a  long-range  commitment  before  the 
facts  are  in.  We  do  not  have  the  facts  on 
the  Trident  submarine.  Design  is  not  com- 
pleted. We  do  not  have  adequate  Information 
on  which  to  base  a  responsive  decision. 
Surely  the  experience  we  have  had  In  the 
recent  past  with  high  cost  overruns  on  de- 
fense contracts  Is  enough  to  warn  us  to  put 
on  the  braJces  before  responding  to  the  "fuU 
speed  ahead"  order.  We  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  "fly  before  buy"  In  aircraft  pro- 
curement. Isn't  it  commonsense  to  adopt  a 
"try  before  you  buy"  policy  for  blUlon-dollar 
submarines? 

The  parallel  between  our  arguments 
then  and  the  official  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  today  are  just  too 
striking  for  me  to  allow  them  to  go  im- 
noted. 

I  sat  on  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  which  studied  the 
Trident  proposal  and  heard  the  Navy 
case  for  the  acceleration  of  Trident.  I 
believe  it  might  be  valuable  to  reexam- 
ine some  of  the  Navy  arguments  that  led 
to  the  decision  by  the  Congress  to  accel- 
erate the  Trident  program  and  to  see 
how  those  arguments  stack  up  against 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Re- 
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search  and  Development  St  bcommlttee. 
Then  we  should  look  at  the  qecision  made 
by  the  Defense  Department  this  year  to 
follow  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Research  and  Development  Isubcommlt- 
tee  and  to  restructure  the  JTrident  pro- 
gram. I 

In  1972  the  Navy  argued  that  our  po- 
laris/poseidon  fleet  was  beginning  to 
show  its  age  and  that  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  A.S.W.  threat  made  fit  necessary 
to  accelerate  the  constructicti  of  the  new 
Trident  submarine.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
sought  to  step  up  the  deli^ry  schedule 
for  the  new  Trident  missile  so  that  It 
could  be  available  for  our  ppseidon  fleet 
in  1977  than  the  original  date  of  1979. 

The  Research  and  Devel(Jpment  Sub- 
committee spent  weeks  considering  these 
argimients,  sifting  through  j  the  volumes 
of  testimony  and  finally  arriving  at  the 
decision  that  the  acceleratiob  of  the  sub- 
marine construction  schedule  was  neither 
necessary  nor  feasible.  It  was  imneces- 
sary  because  the  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet 
gave  every  indication  of  bang  effective 
into  the  1980's  and  it  w*  unfeasible 
because  of  the  problems  of  jconcurrency 
that  arise  in  any  weapon  piograjn  when 
one  rushes  from  design  to  construction 
in  too  short  a  time. 

In  addition,  the  subcoihmittee  felt 
that  not  enough  consideration  had  been 


alternatives 


to    an    all 


the  Trident 
its    original 


given    possible 
Trident  force. 

In  1972,  the  subcommittee  submitted 
its  proposal  for  returning 
construction  program  to 
schedule.  This  schedule  proposed  by  the 
subcommittee  would  have  allowed  for 
the  delivery  of  the  first  Trident  sub- 
marine in  1981  and  would  t  ave  reduced 
from  three  to  two  the  numter  to  be  de- 
livered each  year  of  consti  uction.  The 
subcommittee  proposal  would  not  have 
affected  the  early  delivery  late  for  the 
Trident  missile.  The  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  split  on  a  tie  vot<  smd  at  that 
point  the  quiet  process  of  oflacial  testi- 
mony and  reasoned  consideration  ended 
and  the  Pentagon  lobbying  legan. 

In  1972,  I  offered,  with  ),  nimiber  of 
cosponsors,  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
which  would  carry  out  he  Trident 
reconMnendatlon  made  by  tie  Research 
and  Development  Subcommi  tee.  Judging 
from  the  response  of  the  Pentagon,  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  effective- 
ness of  our  whole  deterreni  force  hung 
in  the  balance  despite  the  llact  that  the 
recommendation  we  were  making  had 
been  their  very  own  position  less  than 
6  months  before. 

I  have  not  seen  so  maiy  admirals 
and  Pentfigon  ofBcials  on  the  Hill  since 
the  last  pay  raise  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered. The  Pentagon  had  a  command  post 
right  off  the  Senate  floor  aid  for  every 
point  raised  by  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  there  was  alwayi  \  a  new  Navy 
position  or  response  issued  t  o  fit  the  de- 
bate. I  think  I  know  how  Custer  must 
have  felt  at  Little  Big  Horn  the  Indians 
jui't  kept  coming. 

The  net  result  of  all  thi;  activity  in 
1972  was  a  close  vote  in  the  Senate  that 
afQrmed  the  request  for  an  accelerated 
Trident  program.  This  samel  process  was 
repeated  in  1973  when  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Research  and  ;  Development 


Subcommittee,  Senator  McIntyre,  car- 
ried an  amendment  to  the  floor  which 
would  have  decelerated  Trident  and  re- 
turned the  program  to  a  more  orderly 
schedule.  That  amendment  also  failed 
on  a  close  vote. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  any  other 
Senator's  judgment  in  this  regard,  but 
I  do  believe  we  must  consider  the  con- 
text of  the  debate  in  which  those  judg- 
ments were  formed  and  how  they  might 
have  affected  the  outcome  on  Trident. 

The  authors  of  the  Trident  amend- 
ments, both  in  1972  and  1973,  argued  for 
a  more  orderly  program  and  for  the 
consideration  of  possible  alternatives  to 
the  Navy  request. 

We  argued  that  the  United  States  had 
time  to  do  the  job  right  and  that  the 
acceleration  proposed  by  the  Navy  was 
the  surest  way  imaginable  to  distort  this 
important  stategic  weapon  system.  Fur- 
thermore, those  of  us  who  argued  for  an 
orderly  development  of  Trident  had  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  the  United 
States  should  place  so  many  of  its  allow- 
able missiles  under  the  SALT  agreements 
into  so  few  submarine  platforms. 

On  the  floor  we  were  told  by  the  Navy 
that  our  questions  were  interesting  but 
that  they  had  already  been  answered  In 
the  form  of  the  Trident.  We  were  told 
that  the  Trident  design  was  final,  but 
that  the  number  of  missile  tubes  re- 
mained inflexible.  We  were  told  that  the 
Polaris/Poseidon  were  aging  and  needed 
to  be  replaced  and  that  Trident  was  the 
Navy  candidate  to  do  the  job.  We  were 
told  that  the  builders  of  Navy  submarine 
faced  no  problem  in  meeting  an  acceler- 
ated schedule  and  that  we  should  trust 
Navy  planners  and  not  question  their 
judgment. 

The  culmination  of  the  debates  in  1972 
and  1973  were  close  Senate  votes  in  favor 
of  acceleration  of  Trident  by  the  Senate. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  by  the 
Defense  Department,  however,  with  mi- 
not^xceptions,  represents  a  complete 
agreement,  with  the  recommendations 
that  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  made  in  1972  and  1973. 

I  want  to  commend  the  planners  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  what  I  believe 
is  a  forthright  and  commendable  policy 
change.  I  also  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  history 
of  this  program  and  to  see  if  there  are 
lessons  here  which  can  be  applied  to 
other  defense  programs  as  well. 

Specifically,  I  would  ask  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  reflect  on  the  judgments 
that  the  Flesearch  and  Development  Sub- 
committee made  in  this  case,  and  to  have 
more  faith  m  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  deal  with  complex  defense  Issues. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  call  the  shots  when  we  feel 
that  the  Pentagon  is  wrong. 

To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Madison 
Avenue — you  gotta  believe.  The  Con- 
gress has  to  believe  in  tf»e  ability  of  its 
own  Members  and  staffs  to  disagree  with 
the  defense  experts  and  to  be  right 
when  the  evidence  supports  us. 

Quite  frankly,  I  believe  that  too  much 
of  the  Trident  debate  consisted  of  au- 
thoritarian Pentagon  arguments  that 
assumed  the  Navy  experts  had  all  the 
facts  and  that  the  best  course  for  the 


Senate  was  to  defer  and  not  take  a 
chance  on  the  judgment  of  its  own  ex- 
perts. There  can  be  no  partnership  in 
defense  planning  between  the  Congress 
and  the  Defense  Department  when  one 
of  the  partners  is  willing  to  let  the  other 
do  all  his  thinking  for  him. 

The  existence  of  a  partnership  implies 
a  certain  balance  and  accommodation 
between  opposing  points  of  view.  The 
outcome  of  the  Trident  debate  repre- 
sents a  balanced  partnership  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon.  It  opens 
a  middle  ground  between  those  in  the 
Congress  who  woiild  blindly  follow  every 
Pentagon  request,  no  matter  what  its 
faults,  and  those  who  instinctively  op- 
pose any  such  request,  no  matter  what 
its  merits. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  that 
exercise.  I  believe  the  debate  on  the  Tri- 
dent has  strengthened  an  important 
weapons  system  and  has  helped  revital- 
ize the  faculty  of  Congress  to  make  pol- 
icy in  the  area  of  national  defense.  We 
have  contributed  to  the  country's  de- 
fense by  pursuing  our  convictions  on  how 
that  defense  can  best  be  achieved.  That 
is  a  satisfying  result  and  it  is  a  satis- 
faction that  I  hope  other  Members  will 
increasingly  share. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Iktyre)  for  the  major  role  that  he  has 
played  in  working  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  bring  this  about.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  saved  the  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  performed  a  great 
public  service. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight.  In  1972,  after 
I  returned  from  Johns  Hopkins,  having 
had  a  little  siesta  in  order  to  recover  from 
surgery,  I  had  missed  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  Consequently  I  want  to  re- 
mind him  I  believe  I  voted  against  his 
amendment  In  ovu"  executive  session.  I 
can  only  say  that  when  I  took  up  the 
cudgels  the  following  year,  after  he  lost 
the  bout  in  1972,  I  was  able  to  pick  up 
where  the  Senator  left  off,  and  I  could 
see  the  instructive  manner  in  which  he 
approached  the  whole  program.  I  was 
able  to  embrace  it,  and  to  present  it  to 
the  Senate  in  as  good  a  fashion  as,  I 
think,  it  could  have  been  done  because 
the  lobbying  that  was  going  on  by  our 
good  friends  in  the  Navy  at  that  time 
was  beyond  description. 

The  Senator  will  remember  how  ex- 
cited we  became  one  time  when  they  in- 
dicated the  Communists  were  lobbying 
the  Halls  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  recall  exactly 
how  many  submarine  bases  had  been 
promised  to  be  built  on  each  coast  by 
the  time  the  Trident  debate  was  through, 
but  I  do  recall  that  it  was  quite  a  nimi- 
ber. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  might 
be  interested  In  knowing,  too,  that  while 
I  join  him  In  expressing  our  keen  ap- 
preciation to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  his  bringing  this  program  to  a  much 
more  advantageous  and  intelligent  way 
of  doing  this  R.  &  D.  program,  he  should 
be  aware  that  a  certain  amount  of  vacil- 
lation is  going  on  there  in  the  submarine 
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field.  We  in  the  R.  &  D.  area  this  year 
have  denied — have  really  denied  tem- 
porarily— a  request  by  the  Navy  to  start 
a  new,  smaller  submarine  originally 
called  the  Narwhal  because  of  the  type 
of  propulsion  system  it  involves,  but  is 
known  now  as  the  SSBNX. 

This  is  a  $16  million  startup  pro- 
gram. I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  because  of  what  seemed  to 
be  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  submarines,  as 
to  just  what  direction  they  really  intend 
to  go. 

One  argument  that  we  did  not  use  last 
year  has  come  to  the  fore.  At  Electric 
Boat — perhaps  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  remember,  as 
he  fought  this  amendment  of  mine — 
they  are  jammed  to  their  eyebrows  with 
submarine  work.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  kept  up  with  the  program  that  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wanted  the  previous  year. 

I  think  what  I  want  to  say  most  of 
all  is  how  much  I  respect  the  leadership 
of  the  able  Senator  who,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  opened  my  eyes  in  1972. 

I  only  wish  he  had  never  left  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  We  need 
men  like  him  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  continued  cooperation  and  that  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  sets  a  tremendous  example  of 
leadership  that  we  all  try  to  follow.  I  en- 
joyed serving  with  both  of  them  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  may  say.  too.  Mr. 
President,  that  one  thing  we  need  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  insofar  as  these 
weapons  systems  are  concerned,  is  more 
vigilance.  We  need  to  stop  the  business 
of  taking  everything  that  the  military 
say,  that  that  is  going  to  be  it.  We  have 
got  to  be  tougher-minded. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  bring  my  re- 
marks to  a  close  by  commenting  on  a  few 
other  matters  I  wish  to  discuss. 

I  am  apprehensive  about  the  excessive 
number  of  major  new  programs  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  If  these  are  all  per- 
mitted to  pr(«ress  through  development 
and  ultimately  into  production,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  the  multiplying  cost. 
This  was  a  major  consideration  in  my 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade  the 
committee  to  deny  $77  million  for  the 
three  new  strategic  initiatives. 

The  committee  shares  my  concern 
about  the  broader  implications  of  a  large 
number  of  new  programs,  and  expresses 
its  view  on  page  84  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  reads  as  follows : 

.  .  .  there  Is  always  the  problem  that  such 
programs,  once  they  are  begun,  tend  to  ac- 
quire a  momentxun  and  cloak  of  permanency 
which  Is  very  difficult  to  undo. 

For  instance,  give  me  one  brigadier 
general  and  two  Congressmen,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  that 
particular  R.  &  D.  program  to  a  close. 

The  report  continues,  in  its  reference 
to  the  new  strategic  initiatives,  with  the 
foUowIng  statement  which  I  strongly 
endorse : 

The  Department  must  be  conficloua  of  this 
risk  and  be  prepared,  If  International  ten- 


sions ease  and  if  SALT  II  Is  successful,  to 
turn  off  those  programs  which  prove  to  be 
unnecessary. 

The  tendency  to  start  major  new  re- 
search and  development  programs  there- 
fore requires  a  strong  fheasure  of  con- 
trol by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and, 
if  that  fails,  by  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
this  applies  in  a  broader  sense  to  the  en- 
tire research  and  development  program. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  growing  competi- 
tion for  money  within  the  overall  De- 
fense budget,  the  practical  answer  lies 
more  perhaps  in  the  exercise  of  greater 
foresight  and  better  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  the  most  critical  and  most 
urgent  development  programs  to  propose 
each  year.  This  also  will  insure  more  fav- 
orable consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  toTtddress  an  area  which  I 
consider  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
which  I  have  spoken  to  in  the  past.  This 
involves  the  opportunity  for  closer  co- 
operation with  our  allies  in  miUtary  re- 
search and  development 

The  former  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  consistently  and 
repeatedly,  in  appearances  before  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  and  in  public 
forums,  has  stressed  the  importance  of 
such  cooperation.  A  major  reason  is  the 
unwarranted  duplication  and  overlap 
which  he  estimated  as  about  $1  billion 
each  year.  Largely  due  to  his  initiative, 
and  now  being  strongly  supported  by  his 
successor,  substantial  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cooperation  are  beginning  to  pay 
off.  The  NATO  patrol  hydrofoil  missile 
ship  is  one  example  of  such  a  successful 
joint  venture  which  is  of  benefit  to  la- 
bor and  industry  in  the  United  States 
now  and  will  also  benefit  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

However,  while  I  am  working  toward 
an  expansion  of  such  arrangements.  I 
am  concerned  about  a  related  aspect  of 
our  International  commerce.  I  mentioned 
this  in  my  statement  in  support  of  last 
year's  bill,  but  it  bears  repeating.  U.S. 
industry  Is  expanding  Its  efforts  to  ex- 
port technology  to  the  Soviets  and  the 
Eastern  European  nations.  There  Is  a 
danger  that  if  this  is  not  very  closely  and 
carefully  controlled,  we  may  be  handing 
over  to  these  potential  enemies  the  high 
technology  that  can  be  turned  against 
us  in  a  military  sense.  Such  things  as  in- 
tegrated circuits,  advanced  computers, 
and  even  production  knowhow  can  back- 
fire on  the  United  States.  Not  only  can 
our  potential  enemies  apply  these  tech- 
nologies sooner,  but  those  skilled  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  work  on  these  items  become 
available  to  solve  other  technical  prob- 
lems sooner. 

And  this  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
threatening  our  commercial  leadership 
in  the  world,  but  at  a  later  time.  We 
should  restrain  our  industries  in  their 
willingness  to  trade  near-term  profits  at 
the  risk  of  long-term  Inferior  trade 
positions. 

I  again  call  upon  all  parties  in  the 
Government  who  have  an  Interest  or  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter  to  give  it 
their  most  urgent  and  serious  attention. 
This  Is  the  time  to  close  ranks  and  take 


positive  actions  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control.  I  will  continue  to  press  to- 
ward this  objective. 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  my  conviction  that  the  selective 
reductions  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee will  still  provide  the  level  of  research 
and  development  required  to  maintain 
our  technical  lead  where  we  already  have 
it.  Moreover,  if  our  Defense  managers 
are  efficient  and  prudent  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  tasks,  we  should  be 
able  to  recover  the  lead  in  important 
technical  areas  where  we  have  fallen  be- 
hind. The  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  insure  the  timely  and  neces- 
sary Introduction  of  advanced  weapons 
into  our  operating  forces  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, less  dependent  on  the  total  amount 
of  money  provided  than  it  Is  on  sound 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  weapon 
systems  to  be  developed  and  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  want  to  espe- 
cially commend  him  and  thank  him  as 
well  for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  for 
this  year;  and  that  Includes  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  some  excellent 
help  from  his  fellow  members  of  the  sub- 
committee as  well  as  the  staff  members. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
a  12  months  a  year  Senator,  and  he  works 
on  this  bill,  the  research  and  develop- 
ment part  of  it.  for  12  months  every 
year. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  for  the  rec- 
ord something  not  generally  realized: 
There  is  almost  $9  billion  In  the  research 
title  of  this  bill — that  much  for  research 
and  development  alone — and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  his  subcom- 
mittee staff  have  actually  gone  through, 
taken  the  bill  apart,  examined  all  the 
major  parts  of  it  as  well  £is  many  of  the 
minor  parts,  and  then  put  it  back  to- 
gether. They  have  a  judgment  here  in 
their  report,  an  actiml  judgment  made 
by  our  fellow  Members  on  all  of  these 
major  items,  that  is  of  unestimable  value. 
It  is  more  minute  than  the  Secretaries 
of  the  services  could  possibly  have  a 
chance  to  make,  with  all  of  their  other 
duties,  and  it  gives  us  a  layman's  esti- 
mate also  of  the  value  and  necessity  of 
the  programs. 

I  have  been  here  at  times  when  the  re- 
search and  development  part  of  a  bill, 
nothing  like  as  great  as  it  is  now,  was 
not  gone  into  anything  like  as  much  as 
It  is  now.  So  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  Senator's  services  on  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  value  them  very- 
highly  indeed.  I  commend  him  again,  and 
I  thank  him,  too,  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  here  year  after  year. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Larry  Smith  and 
Robert  Span,  of  my  staff,  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  3000  and  any  votes 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Re- 
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search  and  Development  Si  bcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Senlces  Comiaittee,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  recon  mendatlons 
of  the  committee,  as  presented  by  Sena- 
tor MclNTYRB,  the  distinguished  Re- 
search and  Development  Si  bcommittee 
chairman. 

Senator  McIntyre  has  irade  a  very 
comprehensive  presentation  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  recommenda- 
tions and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  over  all 
of  the  same  programs.  Rath;r  I  plan  to 
make  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
Department  of  Defensfe's  research  and 
development  programs  and  policies,  as 
I  see  them,  and  then  I  will  comment  on 
a  few  specific  programs. 

First,  I  think  it  is  significint  to  note 
that  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
through  each  of  the  services  the  R.  &  D. 
key  personnel  were  newly  on  1  Kjard  at  the 
beginning  of  this  budget  yeari  In  spite  of 
tliat,  I  felt  this  was  one  of  tl  le  best  pre- 
sented budgets  of  some  time.  Dr.  Malcom 
Currie,  in  a  very  minimum  cf  time,  has 
developed  a  fine  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  ramifications  of 
his  position.  And  I  like  the  fBct  that  he 
is  not  locked  in  on  every  pi'ogram.  He 
has  taken  the  attitude  tha ;  none  are 
sacred  and  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
SAM-D  program  and  even    he  surface 
effect  ship  program,  one  that  I  think  has 
great  potential,  slowed  down  t<  >  make  sure 
the  technology  was  in  hand  u  little  bet- 
ter. The  service  Secretaries]  are  to  be 
commended  also  for  the  aggtesslve  way 
they  have  moved  out  with  thefr  programs 
and   with   the   meaningful   Cooperation 
each  has  established  with  pX).R.  &  E. 
I  feel  our  committee  has  a  very  good  re- 
lationship with  this  entire  R.]&  D.  team. 
Each  year  we  Invariably  asf  the  ques- 
tion about  the.  ratio  of  basic  research  to 
the  rest  of  the  R.  k  D.  efforlj.  I  am  not 
sure  that  anyone  really  knows  what  that 
ratio  should  be  but  I  do  have  ithe  feeling 
Dr.  Currie  has  a  good  handle  on  this  par- 
■  ticular  area.  Consequently,  I  Ido  not  be- 
lieve we   need   be  overly  coBcemed  in 
this  area  about  the  Soviets  (»tchlng  us 
with   our   technological   pan*  down.  I 
might  say  that  the  Departmeit  knows  It 
has  the  support  of  the  committee  in  this 
area.  i 

A  few  years  back  David  Packard  in- 
stituted his  "fly  before  buy"! and  com- 
petitive prototype  policy  whlcn  is  still  in 
efTect.  Actually,  we  are  really  Just  begin- 
ning to  see  the  results  of  this  policy  since 
it  has  taken  this  long  to  produce  the 
hardware.  The  A-10  was  probably  the 
first  major  program  where  a  selection 
was  made  from  between  two  competing 
prototypes  and  that  seemed  t^  work  out 
very  well.  The  Army's  advanced  attack 
helicopter  program  Is  proceeding  under 
this  policy  with  selection  of  p  winning 
prototype  scheduled  for  next  sear.  Army 
was  also  going  to  make  a  sefection  be- 
tween two  armored  scout  vwilcles  but 
other  considerations  changed  that  par- 
ticular plan.  I  bring  this  subject  up  be- 
cause I  am  not  personally  coijvinced  we 
need  to  build  two  different  models  of 
everything  before  It  can  \k  decided 
which  Is  better.  We  obviously  do  not 
build  two  competing  Trident  submarines, 
or  two  competing  aircraft  <iirriers  or 
two  competing  B-l's  prior  to  making  a 


contractor  selection.  But  we  do  apply 
this  policy  at  a  lower  point  somewhere 
on  the  cost  scale.  Where  exactly,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  It 
can  be  unnecessarily  expensive  when  a 
little  commonsense  as  to  which  system 
would  be  better  would  work  Just  as  well. 
So  it  seems  to  me  DOD  needs  to  examine 
this  policy  very  closely  and  that  it  should 
be  used  very  judiciously. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  the 
funding,  the  $8.9  billion  recommended 
is  about  41  percent  of  the  committee's 
total  $21.8  billion  recommendation.  The 
$8.9  billion  represents  a  $372.6  million  or 
3.9  percent  reduction  from  the  amount 
requested.  Although  the  total  R.  &  D. 
dollar  amount  is  greater  this  year  than 
last,  when  inflation  and  a  pay  supple- 
mental is  included,  the  real  program 
totals  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal 
year  1975  are  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  one  major 
problem  in  reviewing  the  annual  R.  &  D. 
request  it  is  trying  to  keep  track  of  such 
a  large  number  of  programs.  Because  of 
time  constraints  we  really  only  review 
the  big  programs.  For  example,  this  year 
the  committee  held  hearings  on  37  major 
programs  for  which  $3  billion  is  rec- 
ommended. But  still  that  represents 
only  about  one -third  of  the  total  amount 
recommended.  About  two-thirds,  then,  of 
the  almost  $9  billion  being  recommended 
is  for  literally  hundreds  of  smaller  in 
dollar  amounts  but,  nevertheless,  impor- 
tant programs.  When  I  am  asked  what 
we  are  getting  for  our  R.  &  D.  dollar  I 
can  point  to  the  major  programs,  but 
I  must  stress  those  smaller  programs  are 
often  every  bit  as  important. 

Now,  the  committee  took  some  actions 
this  year  I  am  pleased  with  and  I  believe 
it  demonstrates  the  committee  operates 
with  independence  and  does  not  mirror 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Last  year,  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
there  was  a  close  vote  in  the  committee 
on  the  Trident  submarine  program. 
Some  of  us  felt  this  was  not  a  legitimate 
requirement  to  accelerate  the  Trident 
program  as  well  as  building  these  new 
submarines  at  a  three-per-year  rate. 
This  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
proposed  a  two-per-year  construction 
rate  and  Is  now  planning  to  backflt  the 
Poseidon  fleet  with  the  C-4  missile  when 
it  becomes  available.  This  option  was 
one  suggested  by  the  committee,  but  at 
the  time  It  weis  not  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Because  of  the  way  the  Trident  pro- 
gram is  proceeding,  the  committee  did 
not  feel  it  was  necessary  at  this  time 
to  begin  work  on  another  type  SSBN.  The 
committee,  therefore,  denied  the  funds 
requested  for  the  SSBN-X,  as  being  pre- 
mature. However,  It  does  support  the 
concept  of  such  a  submarine  as  a  less 
expensive  replacement  for  the  Poseidon 
fleet  or  as  a  substitute  for  Trident  be- 
yond the  scheduled  10. 

Referring  now  to  the  site  defense  pro- 
gram, last  year  the  request  was  for  $170 
million.  Our  committee  recommended 
$100  million,  and  $110  million  was  even- 
tually appropriated.  This  year  the  re- 
quest is  for  $160  million  and  our  rec- 
ommendation Is  $110  million.  The  com- 


mittee's major  concern,  which  I  believe 
bears  emphfisis,  is  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  requirement  to  proceed 
with  a  full  prototype  demonstration 
which  would  require  the  expenditure  of 
$600  million  between  now  and  1978.  The 
committee  is  of  the  belief  that  our  Inten- 
tions about  site  defense  will  be  quite 
clear  to  the  Soviets  by  keeping  the  level 
of  effort  at  about  $100  million  per  year 
until  the  technology  is  in  hand.  If,  for 
some  unlikely  reason  it  appears  the  ABM 
treaty  may  be  abrogated,  then  we  can  do 
whatever  is  required  to  get  site  defense 
on  line.  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  we 
would  better  serve  our  own  interests  by 
concentrating  our  effort  and  our  limited 
resources  on  our  other  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  program  I  wish 
to  mention  is  the  B-1.  We  are  recom- 
mending a  reduction  of  $44  million  from 
the  Air  Force  request  and  this  is  primarily 
because  the  committee  is  not  convinced 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  a 
fourth  research  and  development  air- 
craft this  year.  Let  me  stress  that  we 
looked  at  this  program  in  great  detail  and 
while  from  a  straight  business  point  of 
view  it  makes  sense  to  start  aircraft  No. 
4,  from  a  congressional  responsibility 
point  of  view,  it  does  not.  Our  recom- 
mendation to  deny  aircraft  No.  4  this 
year  and  to  continue  support  of  the  three 
aircraft  program  is  designed  to  keep  our 
investment  prior  to  a  production  decision 
to  a  minimum.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our 
understanding  of  the  program  as  pre- 
sented by  the  Air  Force  over  the  past  SVi 
years.  If  aircraft  No.  1  has  a  successful 
and  ongoing  flight  program  next  year 
when  the  committee  reviews  the  program, 
I  am  sure  this  will  hav^  a  significant 
impact  on  our  considerations  and  recom- 
mendations. It  is  my  judgment  we  can 
still  attain  those  weapon  systems  es- 
sential to  our  national  security,  even 
though  the  rate  of  procurement  may  be 
somewhat  less  than  desired  by  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  my 
distinguished  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  chairman  and  friend  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  has  this  year,  as  he 
has  In  the  past,  done  a  truly  remarkable 
job  in  reviewing  these  programs  and  pre- 
senting the  recommendations  to  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  Senate.  I  know 
there  are  pending  amendments  that 
would  reduce  some  of  these  programs 
further,  but  we  believe  they  are  at  the 
right  level  so  we  will  oppose  any  further 
cuts.  I  think  our  recommendations  are 
sound  and  that  the  level  of  research  and 
development  funding  recomended  will 
insure  we  do  not  fall  behind  our  potential 
adversaries.  I  urge  suport  of  the  recom- 
mendations as  presented. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  in  order  for  me  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  an  amendment  at  this  time 
to  8.  3000  so  that  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  pending  business  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
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ing  the  right  to  object,  how  much  time 
do  I  have  left  on  the  bill  and  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  advised  that  the  Senator  has  about 
25  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  needs.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need?  Three  or  four  minutes? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  One  minute. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  In  order  that  I  may  lay 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  S. 
3000  so  that  It  may  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow  when  this  bill  is  taken  up. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  wUl 
lay  an  amendment  before  the  Senate  at 
the  close  of  business  today.  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  to  modify  his  request  in  the 
following  manner:  that  the  McGovem 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside  to- 
morrow morning  until  the  disposition  of 
an  amendment  of  Mr.  Abourezk   (No. 

1372).       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  really  do  not 
know  what  this  is  all  about.  Is  this  an 
amendment  that  has  been  cleared  with 
the  manager  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  proceed, 
may  I  say  to  the  distingiiished  Repub- 
lican whip  that  both  Mr.  Thxtrmond  and 
Mr.  SxENNis  have  agreed  to  a  limitation 
of  1  hour  on  each  of  three  amendments 
which  will  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Abottrezk. 
amendments  numbered  1372,  1373.  and 
1374.  I  have  not  as  yet  proposed  that  re- 
quest. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Is  at  the  moment  proposing  that  his 
amendment  No.  1372  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  the  close  of  business  today, 
and,  of  course,  it  would  be  the  pendhig 
question  when  the  Senate  resumed  con- 
sideratlon-tJi^he  unfinished  business  to- 
morrow.     ' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  assume  that  Is  all 
right.  There  Is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  a  time  limitation,  which  has  been 
cleared  with  Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr. 
Stennis.  on  each  of  three  amendments. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  would  be 
all  right.  I  wonder  If  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  would  give  me  a  few  min- 
utes to  make  a  call. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  On  the  time  limit  or 
on  the  amendment  itself? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  both. 
Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr.    President,    I 
withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  appears  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
other  amendments  to  the  pending  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill 
called  up  today.  Consequently,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distingtilshed  manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  ranking 
minority  member  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  set  aside  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  833.  S.  2846. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  Senator,  is  there 
any  intention  of  getting  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  the  time  on  amendments  to 
this  bill?  I  say  that  because  I  have  «m 
amendment  which  Senator  Tower  and 
I  have  agreed  we  will  bring  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  proposal  that  I  know 
of 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator,  I  hope,  will 
advise  me. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Surely.  Yes. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
now.  I  just  want  to  be  advised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well.  The 
Senator  will  be  advised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  bill  will  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 


EMERGENCY     CHLORINE     ALLOCA- 
TION  ACT   OF   1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider S.  2846,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

8.  2846,  to  protect  the  flow  of  Interstate 
commerce  from  unreaaonable  damage  to  the 
environmental  health  by  assuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine  and  other  chemicals 
and  substances  which  are  necessary  for  safe 
drinking  water  and  for  waste  water  treat- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Chlorine  Allocation  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Kindikos. — The  Congresa  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  There  Is  a  shortage  at  present  of  avaU- 
able  supplies  of  chlorine  for  treating  drink- 
ing water  and  waste  water  and  for  other  pur- 
poses necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 

(2)  As  a  consequence,  many  municipalities 
and  other  persons  may  be  forced  to  terminate 
chlorlnatlon. 

(3)  Since  chlorine  Is  a  chemical  that  Is 
essential  to  making  water  safe  for  drinking, 
bathing,  and  for  the  treatment  of  waste 
water,  the  termination  of  chlorlnatlon  for 
any  public  water  supply  In  the  Nation  would 
endanger  the  public  health. 


(b)  Purpose. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act 
to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  diversion  of 
such  amounts  of  chlorine  In  commerce  as  are 
necessarj-  to  insure  treatment  of  drinking 
water  needed  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  for  the  diversion  of  such  other  amounts 
from  nonessential  purposes  to  those  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Adequate  supply"  means  such  supply 
of  chlorine  In  such  quantity  and  form  and 
under  such  conditions  as  is  necessary  to  meet 
PederaUy  approved  drinking  water  and  water 
pollution  standards  and  otherwise  as  U 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 

(2>  The  Secretary,  as  scxsn  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  15  days  after  a  determina- 
tion of  need  made  by  the  Administrator  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion 5(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  take  such  action 
as  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  amount 
of  chlorine  needed  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  (as  specified  In  such  determination 
by  the  Administrator)  is  allocated  to  the 
applicant  for  such  determination.  Including. 
If  necessary,  issuance  of  a  priority  order 
directing  delivery  of  such  chlorine.  Such 
chlorine  shall  not  be  taken  from  chlorine 
presently  used  for  the  treatment  of  drink- 
ing water.  Any  such  priority  order  shall  be 
issued  only  after  a  proposed  priority  order 
has  been  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  interested  persons  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  submit  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  to  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  Secretary  may  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  oral  presentation  of  such  data, 
views,  or  arguments. 

(3)  Such  priority  order  shall  be  directed 
to  applicable  persons  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Any  such 
person  shall  accept  and  perform  contracts 
or  orders  In  accordance  with  such  priority 
order  In  preference  to  any  other  contracts 
or  orders. 

(4)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 
to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  a  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  sell,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  chlorine  subject  to  an 
order  Issued  under  this  section  that  such 
delay  or  failure  was  caused  solely  by  com- 
pliance with  such  order. 

(b)  AppLicABiLrrY. —  (1)  No  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  provi- 
sion of  chlorine  by  any  person  who  histori- 
cally has  produced,  distributed,  or  repack- 
aged chlorine  solely  for  his  own  use. 

(2)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  apportioned  fairly  and  equitably  among 
producers,  distributors,  or  repackagers.  In 
making  such  apportionment  for  chlorine,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  geographical 
relationship  between  producers,  distributors, 
repackagers,  and  customers;  established 
commercial  relationships  between  producers, 
distributors,  repackagers,  and  customers;  the 
amount  of  chlorine  historically  supplied  by 
each  producer  for  purposes  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health;  each  producer's 
pro  rata  share  of  the  total  national  annual 
production  of  chlorine;  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

DETERMTNATION    OP    SHORTAGE 

Sec.  B.  (a)  RE«tncsT. — (l)  Any  person  who 
lacks  an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine  for  the 
treatment  of  drinking  water  may  request  the 
Administrator  to  make  a  determination  of 
need  for  timely  submission  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  priority  order  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act.  Such  request  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Any  person  who  lacks  an  adequate 
supply  of  chlorine  for  any  purpose  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health,  except  for 
the  treatment  of  drinking  water,  may  re- 
quest the  AdminlBtrat<»'  to  make  a  deter- 
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mlnatlon  or  need  which  shall  Include  (i)  a 
fixidlng  that  such  person  making  a  request 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  licia  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine  and  [ID  a  finding 
of  the  amount  of  chlorine  needed  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply.  Such  request  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  RegUter  and  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  be  submitted  In  such 
manner  together  with  such  knaterlal  and 
other  Information  as  the  Admlplstrator  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  Include  the  names  and 
business  addresses  of  all  persops  whom  the 
applicant  believes  would  be  able  to  provide, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  the  amount  needed 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply. 

(b)  DrrEKB«NATioN. — (1)  Thi !  Administra- 
tor either  shall  make  a  prompt  <  etermlnatlon 
of  need  with  resjyect  to  any  rec  uest  received 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  shall  forward  a  copy 
thereof  In  a  timely  manner  to  the  Secretary 
together  with  any  pertinent  dat4  accompany- 
ing such  request,  or  shall  propiptly  decide 
against  such  determination. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  15  days  after 
receipt  of  any  request  submltte< :  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a  of  this  sec- 
tion, either  make  a  determination  of  need 
with  respect  to  such  request  or  decide  against 
making  such  determination.  Such  determi- 
nation or  decision  shall  be  mafle  only  after 
Interested  persons  have  been  gl-v  en  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments to  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  6,  tnlted  States 
Code.  The  Administrator  may  tfford  an  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation  '  )f  such  data, 
T^ews,  or  arguments.  If  the  Administrator 
makes  a  determination  of  need,  he  shall  for- 
ward such  determination  of  nee  1  to  the  Sec- 
retary together  with  the  finding)  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  names  of  the  person  or  persons  from 
whom  supplies  of  chlorine  have  t>een  sought, 
and  the  stated  reasons  for  the  Inability  of 
such  persons  to  provide  an  adequate  supply. 

USE  OF  EXISTING  FACILIT  [ES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  tie  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  ttie  Adminis- 
trator shall  use,  to  the  extent  pn  ctlcable.  ex. 
Istlng  faculties,  services,  and  ]  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  iind  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Ac  mlnlstrator, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  cf  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  may  utilize  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agency  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  larrylng  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

MAINTENANCK    OF   XXCOROS    AND    INSPECTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (A)  Every  person  who  1b  subject  to 
an  order  or  regxilation  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  rexirds,  make 
such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring,  and 
provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  may  reaaonabl  y  require  by 
regulations  to  assist  him  In  determining 
whether  such  person  hsis  acted  oi  Is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Adml  ilstrator,  or 
their  duly  designated  representi.tlves,  upon 
presenting  appropriate  credent  als  and  a 
written  notice  to  any  person  subject  to  an 
order  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act,  Is 
authorized  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
establishment  or  facility  or  other  property 
of  such  person  In  order  to  determ  ine  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Aft,  including  fbr  this  pur- 
pose, inspection,  at  reasonable  tltnes.  of  rec- 
ords, fllee,  papers,  proceeses,  controls,  and 
facilities,  which  are  relevant  to  |the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act. 

( c )  Whoever  falls  or  refuses  to  ^mply  with 
any  requirement  under  subsectioti  (a)  of  this 
section  or  to  allow  the  Secretary  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  their  representatl'  es  to  enter 
and  conduct  any  Inspection  au  horlzed  by 
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subsection   (b)    of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

REGULATIONS  AND  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator are  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regxilatlons  as  are  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  their  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  inter- 
state agency,  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 
trator may  assign  personnel  to  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

XNTORCEMCNT  OP  PRIORITY  ORDERS 

Sbc.  9.  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  of  failure  to  comply. 
If  he  willfully  falls  to  comply  with  any  order 
Issued  under  this  Act  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  violation  and  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  day 
of  failure  to  comply,  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both.  The  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  or,  at  the  request  of  either, 
the  Attorney  General,  may  bring  an  action 
In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  equitable  relief  to  redress  a  viola- 
tion of  any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief  as  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  violations  under 
this  Act.  including  manadatory  or  prohibitive 
injunctive  relief. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  Immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
defenses  to  actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
As  used  In  tills  section,  the  term  "antitrust 
laws"  Includes — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2, 
1980  (15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15,  1914  (15  U.S.C. 
12  et  seq.) ,  as  amended; 

(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended; 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  27,  1894  (15  U.S.C, 
8  and  9) ,  as  amended;  and 

(6)  the  Act  of  June  19,  1936,  chapter  692 
(15  U.S.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and  21a). 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate  on  December  31,  1975. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  such  sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974;  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975;  and  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1976. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Chair  kindly  state,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  the  details 
of  the  agreement  In  relation  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  Is  now  considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms>.  One  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be 
divided  between  the  leaders  or  their 
designees;  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree:  20  minutes 
on  each  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  debatable  motion  or  appeal;  with 
the  agreement  to  be  In  the  uusal  form, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  very  much. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to  and 
that,  as  agreed  to,  it  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  temporary  mechanism 
to  assure  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
chlorine  will  be  available  to  meet  pub- 
lic health  needs.  Including  the  essential 
need  for  chlorine  to  treat  our  Nation  s 
drinking  water  and  waste  water.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  public  health  disaster  that 
could  occur  if  a  municipal  or  public  wa- 
ter system  Is  unable  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine.  Without  chlo- 
rination  of  our  water,  outbreaks  of  dis- 
eases such  as  hepatitis  and  typhoid  fever 
are  likely. 

From  June  1973  to  January  1974,  74 
mimicipalitles  reported  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  they  had 
experienced  extreme  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine 
for  water  treatment  or  were  completely 
out  of  chlorine  for  a  few  days.  More  re- 
cently, the  EPA  has  received  reports 
from  Colorado  and  Maine  of  untreated 
water  due  to  the  chlorine  shortage.  In 
addition,  a  repackaging  company  in 
Mar>iand,  which  supplies  drinking  water 
facilities,  closed  down  for  a  week  in  May 
because  of  insufficient  chlorine.  As  these 
problems  indicate,  as  well  as  comments 
by  the  administration  during  and  subse- 
quent to  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  stand- 
by allocation  authority  for  chlorine  is 
needed  to  avoid  a  health  crisis. 

The  mechanism  proposed  by  this  bill 
can  be  explained  briefly.  It  gives  stand- 
by authority  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  allocate  chlorine  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  for  the  next  19  months  of 
anticipated  "tight"  supply.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  authorized  applicant— in 
most  cases  a  municipality — would  apply 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
fo/  a  prompt  determination  of  need  for 
chlorine.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  then  be  required  to  issue  a  priority 
order  requiring  the  provision  of  chlorine 
to  any  applicant  EPA  determines  Is  lack- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  an  "emer- 
gency" bill  because  the  shortage  of  chlor- 
ine for  public  health  purposes  is  expected 
to  be  most  severe  this  summer.  The 
shortage  Is  predicted  to  be  over  by  the 
end  of  1975,  at  which  time  the  authoriza- 
tion under  this  legislation  will  cease. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
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will  pass  this  bill.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1367 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1367  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  be- 
cause I  can  explain  it  very  quickly.  It  Is 
not  complicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  19,  strike  lines  22  through  25,  and 
on  page  20  strike  lines  l  and  2  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)  "Purpose  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health"  means  the  use  of  chlorine  In 
treating  drinking  water  and  waste  water, 
and  for  food  processing  which  Is  determined 
to  be  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  general  public  by  the  Admlnis- 
tractor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  bill.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  its 
merit  or  its  need.  The  entire  Committee 
on  Commerce,  I  am  sure,  commends  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  for  introducing  it. 

A  temporary  shortage  of  chlorine  for 
treating  drinking  water  and  waste  water 
did  develop  in  several  communities.  And, 
although  it  may  not  be  a  complicated 
matter  to  manufacture  chlorine  gas,  it 
does  take  time  to  get  needed  manufac- 
turing plants  on  line  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand. 

This  bill  is  only  to  tide  over  a  present 
emergency.  Its  provisions  terminate  on 
December  31, 1975.  By  that  time,  it  should 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  have  an  am- 
ple supply  of  chlorine  for  all  purposes. 
However,  there  is  not  an  ample  supply 
now,  and  for  the  coming  summer  months. 
As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  so 
well  stated,  I  believe  that  74  cities  in  the 
country  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
chlorine  to  purify  their  drinking  water 
and  to  protect  the  health  of  their  citi- 
zens. Pending  this  emergency,  it  Is  the 
contention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  the  first  priority  should 
go  strictly  to  the  most  necessary  fields 
requiring  protection. 

The  bill,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ments, provides  that  the  purposes  for 
which  chlorine  may  be  assigned  by  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  means  "any  use  of 
chlorine  including,  but  not  limited  to,  use 
in  treating  drinking  water  and  waste 
water  and  in  food  processing,  which  is 
determined  to  be  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 
However.  It  does  not  preclude  these  offi- 
cials from  making  a  determination  and 
an  allocation  of  chlorine  for  other  pur- 
poses, subject  to  an  administrative  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
Just  offered  Is  a  relatively  simple  one. 


This  is  the  same  amendment  which  ap- 
pears in  my  Additional  Views  in  the  Com- 
mittee Report  (No.  93-861),  accompany- 
ing the  bill. 

What  the  pending  amendment  accom- 
plishes is  to  provide  a  substitute  defini- 
tion for  the  terms  "Purpose  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health,"  which  appears 
in  subsection  3(4)  on  page  19  of  the  bill. 
As  presently  defined  in  S.  2846: 

"Purpose  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health"  means  any  use  of  chlorine  including, 
but  Twt  limited  to.  use  In  treating  drinking 
water  and  waste  water  and  In  food  processing, 
which  is  determined  to  be  essential  for  the 
protection  of  public  health,  by  the  Admin- 
istrator in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  (Emphasis 
supplied) 

In  other  words,  as  presently  written, 
this  definition  provides  a  relatively  broad 
scope  to  include  "any  use  of  chlorine," 
subject  to  the  stated  determination  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — EPA. 

What  my  amendment  would  accom- 
plish would  be  to  Insure  priorities  for  the 
use  of  chlorine  for  three  compelling 
needs:  first,  in  treating  drinking  water- 
second,  in  treating  waste  water;  third,  for 
food  processing  which  is  determined  to 
be  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  general  public  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA. 

This  amendment  is  in  keeping  with  the 
declared  Congressional  policy  of  S.  2846, 
as  introduced,  which  was  to  require  pri- 
ority dispersal  of  chlorine  for  the  treat- 
ment of  safe  drinking  and  waste  water. 
Unfortunately,  this  limited  scope  was 
broadened  considerably  in  committee  so 
as  to  include  "any  use,"  subject  only  to 
administrative  determination. 

Mr.  President,  allocation  of  specific 
materials  or  commodities  by  the  Federal 
Government  is,  at  best,  an  inefficient  de- 
vice necessary  to  meet  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling pubUc  need;  at  worst,  it  is  a  prob- 
able disruptive  infiuence  in  the  market- 
place which  may  only  prove  to  be  coun- 
ter-productive by  compounding  short- 
ages and  other  market  dislocations. 

I  fully  support  S.  2846  to  provide  the 
necessary  authority  to  meet  compelling 
public  health  needs  and  to  avoid  any  po- 
tential major  health  hazards  arising 
from  a  shortage  of  chlorine.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  any  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  so  limited  as  to  be  aimed 
at  this  limited  target,  rather  than  poten- 
tial "shotgun  approach"  now  provided 
for  In  the  pending  bill.  For  example, 
certainly  the  treatment  of  drinking 
water  and  waste  water  and  for  food  proc- 
essing are  high  on  the  priority  to  meet 
this  need.  But,  under  S.  2846  "any  per- 
son," Including  the  owner  of  a  swimming 
pool  at  a  private  residence,  or  for  that 
matter  at  some  plush  country  club,  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  a  determination  and 
allocation  of  chlorine.  I  therefore  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  prospect  of  Gov- 
ernment allocation  action  entering  into 
such  an  area  demonstrates  clearly  Just 
how  far  S.  2846  now  strays  from  Its 
original  mark  of  compelling  public  health 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  say  that  my 
fear  is  Ill-founded,  since  the  provisions 
of  S.  2846  terminate  on  December  31, 


1975,  and  that  since  it  is  applicable  only 
for  approximately  I'a  years,  little  dis- 
placement will  occur  in  the  marketplace. 
I  disagree.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  fact 
that  S.  2846  is  essentially  a  temporary 
measure  only  makes  my  argument  more 
compelling  that  its  scope  should  be  lim- 
ited £0  as  to  target  in  on  those  users  of 
chlorine  which  have  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling need  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  public  health. 

In  other  words,  if  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary at  all,  its  need  is  only  temporary 
since,  by  its  very  terms,  it  will  expire  at 
the  end  of  1975.  Therefore,  the  bill 
should  authorize  the  allocation  of  chlo- 
rine only  until  the  supply  is  enlarged, 
and  becomes  more  sufficient  so  that  all 
municipal  needs  can  be  met. 

As  the  supply  becomes  sufficient,  of 
course,  it  will  be  available  to  swimming 
pools  and  other  uses.  There  is  no  reason 
why  within  several  months  there  should 
not  be  an  adequate  amount  of  chlorine. 
The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  it  was 
more  or  less  through  oversight  that  this 
temporary  shortage  occurred. 

This  bill  is  just  a  safeguard.  My 
amendment  simply  provides  allocation 
first  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  drinking 
water,  then  waste  water,  and  then  for 
food  processing.  Then,  as  the  supply  in- 
creases, of  course,  it  can  be  supplied  to 
swimming  pools  and  all  kinds  of  other 
purposes.  Certainly,  by  the  end  of  1975, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  aii 
ample  supply  of  chlorine  should  be  avail- 
able for  aU  purposes. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  see  why  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  believes  my 
amendment  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  adds 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill.  I  rather 
hope  he  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
that  we  can  pass  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment. But,  if  he  does  not,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  needed  to  reply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  language  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  language  he  proposes  by 
his  amendment  is  slight.  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  probable  effect  In 
practice  would  also  be  slight. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  assure  priority  treat- 
ment for  all  uses  of  chlorine  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health.  The  primary 
focus  of  the  bill  is  on  chlorine  used  in  the 
treatment  of  drinking  water.  However, 
numerous  other  limited,  but  essential, 
public  health  uses  of  chlorine  exist: 
medical  uses  and  chlorine  for  public 
swimming  pools.  Chlorine  for  these  pur- 
poses would  not  be  taken  from  chlorine 
used  in  the  treatment  of  drinking  water. 
The  question  for  the  Congress  is  whether 
priority  should  be  given  to  these  public 
health  needs  for  chlorine  over  Industrial 
needs  for  chlorine.  Only  approximately 
5  percent  of  all  the  chlorine  produced  in 
the  Nation  Is  used  for  the  combined  pub- 
lic health  purposes  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  not  asking  a  great  sacrifice 
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that  during  the  short  per  od  of  limited 
supply  these  essential  need ;  are  met. 

There  is  a  possibility  tha^  in  the  period 
between  now  and  the  end 
the  shortage  we  anticipate 
some  medical  use  or  other 
purpose,  not  related  to  treating  water  or 
use  in  food  processing,  mig  it  require  the 
allocation  of  this  short  supply  com- 
modity. This,  I  think,  is  n  sally  the  only 
difference  between  the  comi  nittee  bill  and 
the  amendment  proposed  ty  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  opportunity  to  allocate 
for  these  other  public  health 
should  be  reserved.  Such 
would  be  subject  to  the  aj^proval  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envlriimnenteil  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the 
Health,  Education,  and 
would  be  for  some,  admittedly  unantici- 
pated at  the  moment,  medical  need, 
medical  use,  or  other  public  health  use. 

Unless  we  retain  the  lai^guage  of  the 
committee  bill  it  would  atopear  to  me 
there  would  not  be  the  authority  in  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  a  needed  lallocation  of 
chlorine  for  these  other  essential  public 
health  purposes.  The  Cotto^  amendment 
would  only  allow  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  to  respond  I  to  an  emer- 
gency appeal  in  the  event  Ithat  there  Is 
an  inadequate  supply  of  chlorine  for  the 
treatment  of  water  or  for  'ood  process- 
ing. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  committee 
properly  phrased  the  languige.  For  that 
reason  I  doubt  I  would  be  iiuthorized  by 
the  committee  and  I  would  not  be  com- 
fortable myself  in  acceptin|[  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC|3l.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Pijesldent,  the 
wording  of  my  amendment  land  the  pur- 
pose of  my  Eimendment  does  not  preclude 
the  use  of  chlorine  for  other  purposes.  It 
simply  insures  that  first  priority  be  given 
to  allocation  for  these  thiee  purposes, 
which  constitute  a  cwnpilling  public 
health  need.  | 

To  be  frank,  I  am  not  s\ae  this  bill  is 
as  pressingly  necessary  as  it  was  2  weeks 
ago.  I  sat  in  my  living  r^m  about  3 
nights  ago  and  saw  a  television  commer- 
cial  with  people  swimming  in  a  swim- 
ming pool.  The  announcer  s»ld  to  be  sure 
the  water  in  the  swimming jpool  is  pure, 
blue,  and  healthy.  Then,  thare  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  can  of  chlorine  to]  buy.  So  it  is 
being  advertised  in  television  commer- 
cials. J 

However,  if  there  does  exEt  a  need  for 
chlorine  to  treat  drinking  water,  then  I 
think  it  should  get  first  priot-lty;  then,  it 
should  go  for  wastewater  which  nms  to 
the  sewers  and  which  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  health;  and  thei^,  food  proc- 
essing. Many  of  the  74  cltits  which  ex- 
perienced outages  probably  have  already 
taken  care  of  their  needs!  I  question 
whether,  under  the  wording  of  this 
amendment,  any  compelling  public 
health  needs  could  not  promptly  be  taken 
care  of.  And,  It  is  to  meet  Just  such  com- 
pelling needs  that  I  Introduced  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  rather  than  leave  it  to 


some  vague  administrative  determination 
at  some  future  date. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  admits  that  the 
present  language  in  the  bill  is  to  meet 
some  "imanticipated"  need.  I  would  ob- 
serve that  only  last  week  the  leadership 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  3523,  to  establish  a 
temporary  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages,  which  is  to  report 
on  such  matters  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  by  December  31,  1974.  The 
need  the  Senator  talks  about  is  some- 
thing unanticipated,  but  it  is  something 
this  proposed  Commission  will  be  looking 
into. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  take  this 
bill,  which  is  a  good  bill,  and  for  which 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  see  to  it  that  it  is  pointed  directly  to 
the  three  essential  needs.  These  needs 
are  to  be  taken  care  of  first,  and  then 
the  marketplace  takes  care  of  the 
balance. 

Obviously,  there  should  be  enough 
chlorine  within  several  months  to  take 
care  of  everybody's  swimming  pool,  be  it 
country  clubs  or  private. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  cannot  accept 
my  amendment,  I  want  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 

Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that    the    Senator    from    Florida    (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,   the   Senator   from   California 
(Mr.     Cranston),     the     Senator    from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlbright),  the 
Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr.    Hartkk), 
the  Senator  from  Maine   (Mr.  Hatha- 
way), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
HusDLESTON) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOtm),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGm),  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire    (Mr.   McIntyre),   the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparx- 
man)   and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Ttnney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 


the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr! 
Packwood)  .  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  resiilt  was  announced — ^yeas  43 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 43 

AUcen 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Allen 

Dominick 

Pearson 

Baker 

Eastland 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

OrlCBn 

Scott,  Hugh 

Brock 

Ourney 

Scott, 

Buckley 

Hansen 

WUllam  L 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Helms 

Stennis 

Case 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

cook 

Hruska 

Tart 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Ctirtls 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 
NAYS— 38 

Welcker 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Haskell 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Muskie 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Blden 

Jackson 

Nunn 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Pell 

Cannon 

Long 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Metcalf 

WUliams 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Bellmon 

Hathaway 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Sparkman 

ChUes 

inouye 

Symington 

Cranston 

McGee 

Tunney 

Ervln 

McIntyre 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Moss 

Hartke 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  (No.  1367) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2846)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2846 
An  act  to  protect  the  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce from  unreasonable  damage  to  the 
environmental  health  by  assuring  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  chlorine  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  safe  drinking  water  and  for  other 
public  health  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Chlorine 
Allocation  Act  of  1974". 

declaration  of  polict 
Sec.  2.  (a)  FnroiNcs. — The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  There  is  a  shortage  at  present  of  avail- 
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able  supplies  of  chlorine  for  treating  drink- 
ing water  and  waste  water  and  for  other 
purposes  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health. 

(2)  As  a  consequence,  many  municipali- 
ties and  other  persons  may  be  forced  to 
terminate  chlorlnatlon. 

(3)  Since  chlorine  is  a  chemical  that  Is 
essential  to  making  water  safe  for  drinking, 
bathing,  and  for  the  treatment  of  waste  wa- 
ter, the  termination  of  chlorlnatlon  for  any 
public  water  supply  in  the  Nation  would  en- 
danger the  public  health. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  Is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  diversion  of 
such  amounts  of  chlorine  in  commerce  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  treatment  of  drink- 
ing water  needed  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  for  the  diversion  of  such  other  amounts 
from  nonessential  purposes  to  those  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health. 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "Adequate  supply"  means  such  supply 
of  chlorine  in  such  quantity  and  form  and 
under  such  conditions  as  Is  necessary  to 
meet  Federally  approved  drinking  water  and 
water  pollution  standards  and  otherwise  as 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 

(2)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(3)  "Person"  Includes  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  a  public  water  sup- 
plier. 

(4)  "Purpose  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic health"  means  the  tise  of  chlorine  in 
treating  drinking  water  and  waste  water,  and 
for  food  processing  which  is  determined  to 
be  essential  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  general  public  by  the  Administrator, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(6)  "Waste  water"  means  any  discharge 
from  sewage  treatment  plants  Into  the  nat- 
ural waters  of  the  United  States. 

PRioarry  orders 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Issuance. —  (1)  The  Secretary, 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  receipt  of  a 
determination  of  need  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  5(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  issue  a 
priority  order  directing  that  the  amount  of 
chlorine  needed  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply for  the  treatment  of  drinking  water  (as 
specified  In  the  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator) be  allocated  to  the  applicant 
for  such  determination. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
but  not  later  than  16  days  after  a  determina- 
tion of  need  made  by  the  Administrator  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
5(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  amount  of 
chlorine  needed  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply (as  specified  in  such  determination  by 
the  Administrator)  is  allocated  to  the  ap- 
plicant of  such  determination,  including,  if 
necessary.  Issuance  of  a  priority  order  drect- 
Ing  delivery  of  such  chlorine.  Such  chlorine 
shsJl  not  be  taken  from  chlorine  presently 
used  for  the  treatment  of  drinking  water. 
Any  such  priority  order  shall  be  Issued  only 
after  a  proposed  priority  order  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  interested 
persons  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  data,  views,  or  arguments  to 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  553 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary 
may  afford  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenta- 
tion of  such  data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(3)  Such  priority  order  shall  be  directed  to 
applicable  persons  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  Any  such  person 
shall  accept  and  perform  contracts  or  orders 
In  accordance  with  such  priority  order  In 
preference  to  any  other  contracts  or  orders. 

(4)  There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense 


to  any  action  brought  for  breach  of  contract 
in  a  Federal  or  State  court  arising  out  of 
delay  or  failure  to  provide,  seU,  or  offer  for 
sale  or  exchange  chlorine  subject  to  an  order 
Issued  under  this  section  that  such  delay  or 
failure  was  caused  solely  by  compliance  with 
such  order. 

(b)  AppLiCABiLrrT. — (1)  No  order  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  provision 
of  chlorine  by  any  person  who  historically 
has  produced,  distributed,  or  repackaged 
chlorine  solely  for  his  own  use. 

(2)  Orders  Issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  apportioned  fairly  and  equitably  among 
producers,  distributors,  or  repackagers.  In 
making  such  apportionment  for  chlorine,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  geographical 
relationship  between  producers,  distributors, 
repackagers  and  customers;  established  com- 
mercial relationships  between  producers,  dis- 
tributors, repackagers,  and  customers;  the 
amount  of  chlorine  historically  supplied  by 
each  producer  for  piu'poees  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health:  each  producer's  pro 
rata  share  of  the  total  national  annual  pro- 
duction of  chlorine;  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. 

DETERMtKATION    OF   SHORTAGE 

Sec.  5  (a)  Request. — (1)  Any  person  who 
lacks  an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine  for  the 
treatment  of  drinking  water  may  request  the 
Administrator  to  make  a  determination  of 
need  for  timely  submission  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  issuance  of  a  priority  order  pursuant 
to  section  4  of  this  Act.  Such  request  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Any  person  who  lacks  an  adequate 
supply  of  chlorine  for  any  purpoee  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health,  except  for  the 
treatment  of  drinking  water,  may  request 
the  Administrator  to  make  a  determination 
of  need  which  shall  include  (i)  a  finding  that 
such  person  making  a  request  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  lacks  an  adequate  supply  of 
chlorine  and  (il)  a  finding  of  the  amount  of 
chlorine  needed  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply. Such  request  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  be  submitted  in  such  manner  together 
with  such  material  and  other  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  include  the  names  and  business  ad- 
dresses of  all  persons  whom  the  applicant  be- 
lieves would  be  able  to  provide,  in  whole  or 
in  psirt,  the  amount  needed  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply. 

(b)  Determination. —  (1)  The  Adminis- 
trator either  shall  make  a  prompt  determi- 
nation of  need  with  respect  to  any  request 
received  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  shall  forward 
a  copy  thereof  In  a  timely  manner  to  the 


trator  shall  use,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
existing  facilities,  services  and  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Conmierce,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  respectively, 
(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Administrator, 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  other 
agency  of  the  United  States,  may  utilize  such 
officers  and  en^loyees  of  such  agency  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
maintenance  of  records  and  inspections 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Every  person  who  is  subject  to 
an  order  or  regulation  under  this  Act  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  conduct  such  monitoring,  and 
provide  such  Information  as  the  Secretary  or 
the  Administrator  may  reasonably  require  by 
regulations  to  assist  him  In  determining 
whether  such  person  has  acted  or  is  acting 
in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Administrator, 
or  their  duly  designated  representatives, 
upon  presenting  appropriate  credentials  and 
a  written  notice  to  any  pterson  subject  to  au 
order  or  regulation  issued  under  this  Act,  Is 
authorized  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
establishment  or  facility  or  other  property 
of  such  person  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In  com- 
pliance with  this  Act,  including  for  this  p'ar- 
pose,  inspection,  at  reasonable  times,  of  rec- 
ords, files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and 
facilities,  which  are  relevant  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

(c)  Whoever  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  to  allow  the  Secretary  or  the 
Administrator  or  their  representatives  to 
enter  and  conduct  any  inspection  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000. 

regulations  and  assignment  of 
personnel 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator are  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  their  functions  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  inter- 
state agency,  the  Secretary  or  the  Adminis- 
trator may  asslg^n  personnel  to  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

enforcement  of  priority  orders 
Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
any  order  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  day  of  failure  to  comply. 
If  he  willfully  falls  to  comply  with  any  or- 
der Issued  under  this  Act  he  shall  be  guilty 


Secretary  together  with  any  pertinent  data     °'  *  criminal  violation  and  shall,  upon  con 


accompanying  such  request,  or  shall 
promptly  decide  against  such  determination. 
(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  but  not  later  than  15  days  after 
receipt  of  any  request  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, either  make  a  determination  of  need 
with  respect  to  such  request  or  decide  against 
making  such  determination.  Such  determi- 
nation or  decision  shall  be  made. only  after 
interested  persons  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  to  the  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  The  Administrator  may  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation  of  such 
data,  views,  or  arguments.  If  the  Admims- 
trator  makes  a  determination  of  need,  he 
shall  forward  such  determination  of  need 
to  the  Secretary  together  with  the  findings 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  names  of  the  person  or 
persons  from  whc«n  suppllt-s  of  chlorine  have 
been  sought,  and  the  srtated  reasons  for  the 
Inability  of  such  persons  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply. 
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viction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  day  of  failure  to  comply,  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
The  Secretary  or  the  Administrator  or,  at  the 
request  of  either,  the  Attorney  General,  may 
bring  an  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  equitable  re- 
lief to  redress  a  violation  of  any  order  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jtirisdlction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  Is  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  violations  under  this  Act,  Including 
mandatory  or  prohibitive  injunctive  relief. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO    ANTITRUST    LAWS 

Sec.  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  convey  to  any  person  Immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
defenses  to  actions,  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "antitrust 
laws"  includes — 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce   against  unlawful   re 
straints  and  monopolies",  approved  July  3, 
1890  (15  X3B.C.  1  et  seq.)  as  amended; 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 


Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions     poses",  approved  October  16,  1914  (15  U.S.C, 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  AdminiS^^i2  et  seq.),  as  amended; 
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m  nUslon  Act  (15 


the 


(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Co 
VS.C.  41  et  seq.).  as  amende^ 

(4)  sections  73  and  74  of 
"An  Act  to  reduce  taxaUon, 
enue    for   the   Government, 
purpoaes",    approved    August 
TJ.3.C.  8  and  9),  as  amended 

(5)  the  Act  of  June  19 
(16  US.C.  13,  13a,  13b,  and 

TERMINATION 

Sbc.  11.  The  provisions  of 
terminate  on  December  31 

AtTTHORIZATION   FOR 

Sbc.  12.  There  are  authorlz^ 
priated  for  carrying  out  the 
Act  such  sums  as  are 
ceed    $150,000    for    the    fiscal 
June  30.  1974:  not  to  exceed 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
exceed  »300,000   for  the 
June  30.  1976. 

The  title  was  amended,  ko  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  protect  the  flow  of  Interstate 
commerce  from  unreasonable  damage  to 
the  environmental  health  by  assuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  chlorine  which  is 
necessary  for  safe  drinking  water  and 
for  other  public  health  purposes. 
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to  provide  rev- 

and   for   other 

27,    1894    (16 

and 
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APPRJDPRIATIONS 

to  be  appro - 

provisions  of  this 

not  to  ea- 

year    ending 

I  (500,000  for  the 

and  not  to 

year  ending 


MESSAGE  FROM  THS  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  thit  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amenoment.  the  bill 
(S.  33731  relating  to  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  the  CoNCREssioijrAL  Record. 

The  message  also  armoujnced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  th^  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11864)  to 
provide  for  the  early  commjercial  demon- 
stration of  the  technology  pf  solar  heat- 
ing by  the  National  Aeijonautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urpan  Develop- 
ment, in  cooperation  with;  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  iNational  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Gemeral  Services 
Administration,  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  early  |  development 
and  commercial  demoiistratlon  of 
technology  for  combined]  solar  heat- 
ing and  cooling:  tisked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon^  and  that  Mr. 
TKAGtrE.  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Ntr.  Pitqua,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Moshir.  M^.  Goldwathi, 
and  Mr.  Wydler  were  ap|x)inted  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  [House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  further  arinoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatje  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12585)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  developt<ient.  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  dertaln  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annouiced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  ctmference  or  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14013)  making  supi  lemental  ap- 


propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  11,  16.  26,  27.  28.  31,  41,  42, 
45,  53,  54,  55,  66.  70  through  78  inclusive. 
80,  91,  92.  106.  112,  123,  124,  125,  126.  and 
127  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein; 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amenc'ments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3,  15,  18,  19,  20.  29.  33, 
48,  49.  60.  69.  87,  163,  and  169  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
i.  period  for  the  transaction  of  additional 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITION    OF    COSPONSOR    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  2665 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day,  Senators  McClum.  Domenici, 
GoLDWATXR,  £md  myself  proposed  an 
amendment  (No.  1358),  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <^Mr.  Httmphrey)  to  the  IDA 
bill;  namely,  to  permit  ownership  of  gold 
by  September  1  of  this  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  when  the  colloquy  occurred 
but  he  has  informed  me  since  that  he 
would  like  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  McGovern)  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  inso- 
far as  the  permanent  Record  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:80  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION TOMORROW  OF  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OP  S.  3000.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  APPROPRIA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1975 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business.  S.  3000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleit 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orda: 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  8215)  to  provide  for 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  copy- 
ing shoe  lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30, 
1976. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member — 
that  on  two  amendments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  ,  Nos.  1373  and  1374,  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  each  of  1  hour;  that 
on  amendment  No.  1372  by  Senator 
Abourezk,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
90  minutes,  with  time  on  each  of  these 
amendments  to  bfe  divided  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  form;  and  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  amendments  to 
amendments  of  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  have  to  object — that  would  be 
entirely  all  right  with  me,  provided  we 
not  take  up  the  Abourezk  amendment 
with  reference  to  South  Vietnam — I  be- 
lieve that  number  is  1372s^flrst.  but  after 
the  B-1. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
thought  of  calling  it  up  first. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Is  that  being 
made  a  part  of  the  order? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  Senator 
Stennis  does  not  object  to  the  time 
agreement.  He  just  does  not  want 
amendment  No.  1372  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  first,  as  first  consideration  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  I  am  asking 
the  Chair  is,  is  that  condition  being 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  not  asked  that  that  be 
made  a  part  of  the  agreement,  as  the 
Chair  understands  it. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  tonight.  So  I  am 
just  asking  for  a  time  limitation  on  each 
of  the  three  amendments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk). 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  is  aU  right  with 
me.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  1346  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dokota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  amen(^ent  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1346 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike^^  out  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert -ln_lleu_tti^reof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "of  which  not  more  than 
$200,000,000  shall  be  available  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation  In  con- 
nection with  the  B-1  bomber  aircraft 
program;". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  16  and  17,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  for  an  Independent  and  com- 
prehensive cost-effectiveness  study,  on  a 
force  level  ^>asis,  of  the  manned  bomber  mis- 
sion of  the  Air  Force.  Such  study  shall  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  a  consid- 
eration of  the  following  alternatives,  taking 
Into  consideration  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional warfare  roles  of  such  alternatives: 

"(1)  the  B-1  aircraft; 

"(2)  the  existing  B-52/FB-111  combination 
aircraft  with  appropriate  modifications  to 
extend  the  operational  life  and  strategic 
utUlty  of  the  B-520  and  the  B-52H  series 
aircraft; 

"(2)  the  FB-111  aircraft  with  modifica- 
tions to  provide  greater  range  and  Increased 
pay  load    capacity; 

"(4)  a  modified  version  of  the  B-52; 

"(5)  the  M-X  or  other  alrcraft-baUlstlc 
missile  combinations  designed  not  to  pene- 
trate enemy  airspace  or  terminal  defenses 
but  to  perform  exclusively  as  a  standoff  air- 
craft; and 

"(6)  the  complete  reliance  (no  manned 
strategic  bomber)  on  the  modernization  of 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  and  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  within  the 
constraints  of  negotiated  limitations  on 
strategic  arms,  to  provide  Insurance  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  manned  bomber  would 
provide  against  any  degradation  of  existing 
sea-launched  <balllstlc  mlssUes  and  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  the  nonnuclear  mis- 
sions of  the  Air  Force,  the  study  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
also  include  a  cost-effectiveness  comparison 
of  the  B-1  aircraft  with  currently  available 
tactical  aircraft  and  with  tactical  aircraft 
scheduled  to  become  operational  within  the 
same  time  frame  as  the  B-1  aircraft. 

"(c)  Both  before  and  during  the  study 
the  assvunptions  and  methodology  used  in 
the  study  to  measure  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  strategic  bomber  options.  Including  the 
plausibility  and  practicality  of  all  missions 
assigned  to  manned  strategic  bombers,  shall 
be  available  for  review  by  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"(d)  The  professional  analysts  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  the 


study  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  carry  out  effectively  and  impartially  the 
cost-effectiveness  study  required  to  be  con- 
ducted by  this  section.  Not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  the  analysts  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  may  be  composed  of 
(1)  current  employees  of  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  with- 
in a  period  of  three  years  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  study,  and  (2)  persons  employed 
or  formerly  employed  by  any  business  entity 
who  have  worked  on  Department  of  Defense 
projects  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  three 
years  preceding  the  date  of  their  selection  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  help  conduct  the 
study  required  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  initiate 
the  study  required  by  this  section  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  shall  submit 
the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  The  expenses  Incurred  In  conducting 
the  study  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  funds  made  available  under 
section  201  of  this  Act  for  the  B-1  bomber 
aircraft  program.". 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  After  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes.  At  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  At  the  moment  I  know 
of  no  problems  in  connection  with  that 
conference  report.  However,  as  Senators 
are  well  aware,  yea-and-nay  votes  can  be 
requested  without  prior  notice  and,  of 
course,  could  happen  hi  this  instance. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  McCJlel- 
LAN)  tells  me  he  knows  of  no  controversy 
in  connection  with  the  conference  report. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3000,  at  which  time  the  pending  ques- 
tion will  be  on  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment No.  1346  by  Mr.  McGovern,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  3 
hours. 

Other  yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on 
tomorrow  with  respect  to  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  3000) .  I  would  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  a  busy  day  with  several  roUcall 
votes  occurring  during  the  day. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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iccordance 
the  Senate 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:  JO  A.M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in 
with  the  previous  order,  that 
stand  In  adjournment  imtil  l^e  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ^nd  at  5:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  uiitil  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  June  5,  197J4,  at  10:30 
ajn. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  4, 1974: 

In  the  Air  Foacx 

The  following  offlcor  under  tajo  provlalons 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  lection  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of;  Importance 
and  responalWllty  designated  bf  the  Pre«l- 


dent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  William  V.  McBrlde,  18&-16- 
7673FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  tollowlng  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Ckxle,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  234-16- 
084SFR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Pauly,  082-32-ai58Fa 
(major  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066,  In 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj  Oen.  Bryce  Poe,  II,  •e61-64-4193PB 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Navy  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program)  graduates  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Barbee,  Forest  L. 
Hayes,  Daniel  P. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai^,  June  4, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clocjt  noon. 

Rev.  John  F.  Warren,  National  (Thurch 
of  God,  Wasliington,  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer:  I 

O  mighty  Ood.  be  the  auiltor  of  all 
the  business  transactions  of  this  House. 
Keep  each  Member  honest  to  the  nth  de- 
gree. Help  each  servant  maintain  the 
sensitivity  necessary  to  serve:  Give  each 
heart  vigor  that  willingly  accomplishes 
the  task.  Give  each  Member  energy  to 
keep  busy  doing  the  work  of  the  pe<vle. 
Give  each  one  grace  to  call  0n  You  for 
a  refreshing  supply  of  life. 

All-seeing  and  all-knowinK  God,  You 
see  through  the  coverup  we  make  for  our 
failings  and  sins.  Give  ms  the  qioral  cour- 
age to  stand  or  fall  on  our  oivn  accom- 
plishments. 

Help  us  to  rely  upon  the  rlgibteousness 
which  is  to  be  had  in  Christ.  Ai  aen. 


has  exam- 
day's  pro- 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair 
Ined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
ceedings  and  smnounces  to  th^  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jou^al  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRSSIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  |lr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  alsp  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  followir|g  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signted  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  May  28,  1974: 

H.R.  5621.  An  act  to  amend  tit:  e  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  >resentatlon 
of  a  flAg  of  the  United  States  :  or  deceased 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  and  for  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Reserve  «  ho  die  after 
completing  20  years  of  service,  but  before 
becoming  entitled  to  retired  pa^ 
On  May  31,  1974: 

H.R.  12670.  An  act  to  amend  Mctlon  301  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  reUtlng  to  In- 
centive pay,  to  attract  and  retai  i  volunteers 
for  aviation  crew  member  dutes.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


On  June  1,  1974: 

H.R.  6541.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

H  Jl.  6542.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina; 

H.R.  7087.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  land 
In  Missouri  to  Orace  F.  Slsler,  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof; 

HJl.  10284.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  In 
the  State  of  Florida; 

H.R.  10942.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  July  3,  1918  (40  Stat.  755) , 
as  amended,  to  extend  and  adapt  Its  pro- 
visions to  the  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  birds  In 
danger  of  extinction  and  their  environment, 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Tokyo,  March  4, 
1972;   and 

HJl.  12920.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

SJ.  Rea.  a06.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  in- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  WYT.TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OP  THE  LATE  RICHARD 
BURTON,  SFC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RE- 
TIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired) . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2508) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
I^ientes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ESTELLE  M.  PASS 


The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M.  Pass  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swann. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 
rlgg. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIA-MELENDREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Paustino  Murgla-Melen- 
drez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancln. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  SELL  RE- 
SERVED PHOSPHATE  INTERESTS 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10626) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
w  sell  reserved  phosphate  Interests  of 
me  United  States  In  certain  lands  in 
norida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B 
Carter. 

T]iere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10626  V 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ank  House 
°'^F'^fentatives  of  the  United  Ftatea  of 
^ertcain  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  di- 


rected to  convey,  sell,  and  quitclaim  to  John 
Carter  and  Martha  B.  Carter  of  Lake  V^ales. 
Florida,  all  phosphate  Interests  now  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  herein- 
after described  lands  located  In  Polk  County. 
Florida:  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  thirty-three  In  town- 
ship thirty  south  of  range  twenty-seven  east 
of  the  the  Tallahassee  meridian  Florida, 
containing  thirty-nine  acres  and  nlnety- 
hundredths  of  an  acre. 

Sec.  2  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  are  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate,  he  shall  convey 
the  reserved  phosphate  Interests  to  John 
Carter  and  Martha  B.  Carter  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  $200  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  conveyance;  otherwise,  the  phosphate 
Interests  shall  be  sold  to  John  Carter  and 
Martha  B.  Carter  upon  the  payment  of  a 
sum  equal  to  $200  plus  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  phosphate  Interests  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  taking  Into  considera- 
tion such  appraisals  as  he  deems  necessary. 
No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless  such 
payment  Is  made  within  one  year  after  the 
Secretary  notifies  John  Carter  and  Martha 
B.  Carter  of  the  total  amount  to  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  made  here- 
under shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  3  through  19.  strike  out  the 
present  text  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

Sec.  2.  The  SecreUry  shall  require  the 
deposit  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  deems 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  of  this  Act.  If  a  conveyance  Is  not  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  the  administrative 
costs  exceed  the  deposit,  the  Secretary  shaU 
bill  the  applicant  for  the  outstanding 
amount,  but  If  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
exceeds  the  actual  administrative  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  refund  the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  No  conveyance  shall  be  made  unless 
application  for  conveyance  Is  filed  with  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  and  unless  within  the 
time  specified  by  him  payment  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  (1)  administrative  costs  of  the 
conveyance  and  (2)  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  interests  to  be  conveyed.  The  amount 
of  the  payment  required  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  deposited  and  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid  under  this 
section.  If  the  amount  deposited  exceeds  the 
full  amount  required  to  be  paid,  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  given  a  credit  or  refund  for  the 
excess. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  in  this  Act  includes,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  all  costs  of  (1)  conducting  an  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
phosphate  deposits  in  the  land,  (2)  evaluat- 
ing the  data  obtained  under  the  exploratory 
program  to  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  mineral  rights  to  be  conveyed,  and  (3) 
preparing  and  Issuing  the  Instrument  of  con- 
veyance. 

Sec.  5.  Moneys  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
administrative  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the 
agency  which  rendered  the  service,  and  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  then  current. 
Moneys  paid  for  the  minerals  or  mineral 
Interests  conveyed  shaU  be  deposited  Into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasxiry  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3190) 
for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wiecki. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(S. 


LEONOR  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill 
280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE  OF  PETER  BOSCAS. 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2637) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Peter  Bos- 
cas,  deceased. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
724)  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  RoJos 
Rodriguez. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  724 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxxry  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Marcos  RoJos  Rodriguez  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  sum  of  $15,000,  in  full  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  Marcos  RoJos 
Rodriguez  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  permanent  personal  injuries 
suffered  by  him  as  the  result  of  the  acci- 
dental explosion  of  a  Mark  I  bomb  fuse 
(Barlow  type)  which  was  found  by  Marcos 
RoJos  Rodriguez,  on  May  28,  1925,  In  a  potato 
field  north  of  and  adjacent  to  Kelly  Field, 
Texas:  Provided,  That  no  par* of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  bUl  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  service  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  "$15,000"  and  Insert 
"$10,000". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed     ^ 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  ends  the  caU  of 
the  Private  Calendar. 
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(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  wJis  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hous  e  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) , 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  [  am  pleased 
to  welcome  Pastor  John  F.  Warren,  the 
senior  minister  of  the  National  Church 
of  God  in  Washington,  whc  opened  our 
session  today  with  his  thoug  itful  prayer. 

Mr.  Warren  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
living  in  Hillcrest  Heighte,  and  has 
served  as  missionary  pastor  In  the  Baha- 
ma Islands.  In  his  4  years  of  service  to 
the  National  Church  of  God,  he  and  his 
wonderful  family  have  eamfed  the  great 
respect  and  the  deep  affectioki  of  his  con- 
gregation and  his  communiw. 

Mr.  Warren  is  currently  i  member  of 
the  State  board  of  counsdors  for  the 
Church  of  God,  and  is  a^o  an  active 
member  of  the  State  Evangelism  Com- 
mission. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
Pastor  Warren  and  his  faijiily  with  us 
today. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  15074,  JCAMPAIGN 
FINANCING  BILL 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  thi  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  15074,  the  campaiin  financing 

bill.  1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  |objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai^  from  Geor- 
gia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATIVE  JOURNALISM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
talk  about  "creative  journalism"  CBS's 
Dan  Rather  tried  to  outdo  hlmsell  in 
his  WTOP  "First  Line  Report,"  Wednes- 
day, May  29.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's Middle  East  negotiations,  he 
rather  gratuitously  offered: 

But  Kissinger's  assignment  was  to  help 
tbe  President  flght  off  Impeachment  by 
reaching  a  disengagement  agreement  with 
Israel  and  Syria  and  Kissinger  It  now  ap- 
pears wUl  be  finally  bringing  back  the  good 
news. 

If  anyone  has  doubted  the  charges  of 
slanted,  biased  newscasting  this  is  a 
prime  example.  What  evidence  does  Mr. 
Rather,  or  anyone  else,  have  that  the 
President's  assignment  to  Dr.  Kissinger 
to  put  out  the  flames  of  the  most  ex- 
plosive situation  in  the  world  was  ac- 
tually "to  help  the  President  fight  off 
impeachment." 


JUDGE  JIM  LAWLESS 
BY  LETTER 


BO^[B 


NURDERED 


Mr.  McCORMACK  ask^  and  was 
given  permission  to  addrest  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revisel  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  I 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  3peaker,  yes- 
terday a  friend  of  mine.  Judge  Jim  Law- 
less of  the  Superior  Court  of  Benton  and 
Franklin  CounUes  of  Washington  State 
was  murdered  in  his  ofiace^  by  a  letter 
bomb. 

The  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  this  kind 
man,  and  his  wisdom,  counsel,  and  justice 
to  the  thousands  of  people  he  served  is 
overshadowed  by  the  enormity  of  this 
crime  and  the  cowardice  of  Ills  murderer. 

Our  society  is  not  sick  today,  but  there 
are  apparently  some  sick  Individuals 
who  think  that  such  crimes  as  murder 
by  letter  bomb  can  somehow  be  justified. 

I  say  they  cannot  under  any  circum- 

gf  onQP 

Public  servants  such  as  Jim  Lawless 
absolutely  must  be  protected  from  acts  of 
violence  if  our  country  Is  t*  survive. 

The  death  of  Judge  Jim  tawiess  is  our 
loss,  partially  because  thfe  murder  of 
public  officials  constitutes  I  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  freedoms.  It  14  democracy's 
loss.  Such  crimes  must  sto^. 

I  mourn  the  death  of  njy  friend  and 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily, but  I  mourn  also  for  a  society  In 
which  such  crimes  occur. 


informed  that  the  meeting  rescheduled 
for  the  afternoon  has  just  been  can- 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  this  perform- 
ance is  it  any  wonder  that  the  committee 
has  covered  only  8  pages  of  the  30-page 
bill,  despite  more  than  a  dozen  meetings 
since  March  26? 

Given  the  imprecedent  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  the  coimtry  today,  and  the 
overwhelming  public  support  for  cam- 
paign reform,  there  is  only  one  word  for 
the  sorry  record  I  have  just  recited— 
scandalous. 


COMMITTEE  REORGANIZATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  reiterate  my  support 
for  the  Boiling-Martin  committee  re- 
organization proposal  in  a  very  particu- 
lar sense.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
one  controversial  feature  of  that  plan  is 
the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  over  cam- 
paign finance  from  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

I  must  observe  that  despite  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  best  efforts  of  the 
chsiirman,  Mr.  Hays,  the  members  of  that 
committee  have  signalled  very  clearly 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  retain  election 
reform  jurisdiction,  that  they  are  not 
really  interested  in  this  vital  subject  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  the  responsibil- 
ity transferred  to  others. 

On  six  different  occasions  during  the 
last  2  weeks  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee has  voted — by  absence  of  a 
quorum — to  relinquish  jurisdiction. 

On  May  22,  15  Members  showed  up  but 
the  meeting  was  canceled  within  one- 
half  hour  because  attendance  had 
dropped  to  10 — 4  short  of  a  quorum. 

On  the  next  day  a  scheduled  markup 
was  canceled — again  for  lack  of  a 
quorum. 

On  May  29,  only  10  of  the  committee's 
26  members  appeared  so  the  markup  was 
once  more  postponed. 

The  next  day.  May  30,  attendance  was 
down  to  nine  and  again  no  business  could 
be  conducted. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  Jime  3,  11 
Members  appeared  for  an  afternoon 
markup  session — three  short  of  a 
quorum. 

And  now  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  committee  did  not  even  as- 
semble this  morning  because  a  telephone 
check  indicated  that  the  chairman  would 
be  forced  to  preside  over  a  nearly  empty 
committee  room.  In  addition,  I  have  been 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  campaign 
finance  reform  is  the  single  most  posi- 
tive response  that  Congress  can  make  to 
the  Watergate  scandal.  However,  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  which 
is  presently  considering  campaign  fi- 
nance legislation,  has  been  unable  to 
make  or  keep  a  quorum  to  conduct  busi- 
ness for  six  straight  meetings. 

On  May  22,  15  out  of  26  committee 
members  were  present,  but  the  meeting 
had  to  be  cancelled  after  only  about  half 
an  hour  because  7  of  those  members 
present  left.  On  May  29,  only  10  mem- 
bers were  present,  on  May  30,  only  9,  and 
on  June  3,  only  11.  Meetings  on  May  23 
and  June  4  were  cancelled  beforehand 
because  an  insufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers said  they  would  attend. 

The  present  situation  is  intolerable. 
The  election  bill  is  of  top  priority,  but 
we  cannot  make  a  quorum. 

Members  have  chosen  to  go  to  other 
legislative  business.  For  example,  six 
members  of  the  committee  are  also  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
which  Is  presently  involved  in  the  im- 
portant ESEA  and  pension  reform  con- 
ference. Five  members  are  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which  is 
presently  considering  the  housing  and 
community  development  bill.  Three 
members  are  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  which  is  act- 
ing on  the  biomedical  research,  health 
manpower,  health  planning  smd  develop- 
ment, and  clean  water  bills.  Three  mem- 
bers are  part  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Impeachment  investigation. 

The  committees  failure  to  muster  a 
quorum  six  times  is  a  powerful  argument 
for  the  single  committee  proposal  of  the 
Boiling  committee  report — the  bipartisan 
effort  to  reform  the  committee  structure 
that  was  so  Ignominously  scuttled  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
h£Ls  often  in  the  past  been  criticized  for 
dilatory  tactics,  has  not  been  to  blame. 
He  has  diligently  scheduled  meetings 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  committee 
might  be  able  to  get  a  quorum.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  House  must  find  a  way  to 
break  the  impasse.  We  carmot  let  our- 
selves be  shackled  by  the  lack  of  a  quo- 
nmi.  There  must  be  a  solution,  and  we 
have  to  find  it.  And  the  .solution  caimot 
cut  short  deliberation  or  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  confidence  in  (Con- 
gress has  reached  an  all-time  low.  We 
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must  do  everything  possible  to  assure  that 
election  reform  legislation  is  given  ex- 
peditious but  complete  consideration.  The 
public  will  not  ask  how  difficult  our  prob- 
lems were.  It  will  only  ask  whether  we 
produced  good  well-considered  legisla- 
tion. __^_^^^___^ 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  CONSERVATION  OF 
COASTAL  RESOURCES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  management  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  coastal  resources,  as  required 
by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972.  This  report  covers  fiscal  year  1973, 
a  year  of  study  and  organization  pre- 
paratory to  the  financial  implementa- ^ 
tion  of  the  act  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  New  Federalism, 
this  program  constitutes  a  partnership 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  seek  to  solve  what  some 
have  described  as  the  dilemma  of  con- 
servation versus  development  in  the 
ecologically  fragile  coastal  zone  area  of 
our  country.  Together  with  the  Congress 
we  recognize  this  dilemma,  but  neither 
branch  of  Government  believes  conser- 
vation and  development  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive. We  must  permit  neither  develop- 
ment nor  conservation  to  become  com- 
pletely dominant.  By  systematically 
weighing  the  benefits  and  the  costs  of 
proposed  actions,  we  can  provide  for  both 
conservation  and  progress. 

Together  with  the  land  use  legislation 
now  pending  in  the  Congress,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Act  would  provide  our  Nation  with 
complete  geographic  coverage  for  this 
Important  State-Federal  plarming  part- 
nership. We  look  to  land  use  and  coastal 
zone  plans  to  assist  us  in  preserving  our 
natural  heritage  and  in  permitting  or- 
derly development  of  our  resources  for 
the  common  good.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant in  the  coastal  areas  where  most 
of  our  population  is  concentrated,  where 
many  of  our  recreational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  centered,  and 
where  many  forces  compete  for  our  re- 
sources. 

Significant  groundwork  has  been  laid 
in  plarming  for  Implementation  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Act.  As  a  result,  I  believe 
we  are  able  to  look  forward  to  rapid 
progress  as  the  Federal  (jovemment  be- 
gins this  important  task  in  partnership 
with  State  governments. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  4,  1974. 


of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1973  annual 
report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602) ,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  4.  1974. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  RADIATION  CONTROL 
FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  93-316) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  armouncement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  3 
(b)  of  rule  XXVII,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  imder  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated,  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 
"nonrecord"  votes  have  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  the  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed. 


CALL     OF    THE     HOUSE 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pohit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 

to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  263] 

Anderson,  Praser  Rooney,  N.Y. 

CaUf.  Gray  Rousselot 

Badlllo  Gubser  Roybal 

Bell  Gude  Runnels 

Blester  Hanna  Ryan 

Bingham  Hansen,  Wash.  Stanton, 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  James  V. 

Bowen  Hebert  Stark 

Brasco  Hlnshaw  Stubblefleld 

Brown,  Calif.  HoUfleld  Talcott 

Burke,  Calif.  Howard  Teague 

Burke,  Fla.  Huber  Thompson,  N.J. 

Burton  Hutchinson  Udall 

Carey,  N.Y.  Jarman  Van  Deerlln 

Chlsbolm  Jones,  Tenn.  VanderJagt 

Clausen,  Kyros  Waldle 

Don  H.  Landgrebe  Ware 

Cochran  McCloskey  Whalen 

Conyers  McKlnney  Wldnall 

Coughlln  McSpadden  Wiggins 

Culver  MacdonaJd  Wilson,  Bob 

Daniels,  Martin.  Nebr.  Wilson, 

DomlnlckV.    MazzoU  Charles  H., 

Danlelson  Meeds  Calif. 

Dellums  Metcalfe  Wilson, 

Dickinson  Murphy,  N.Y.  Charles,  Tex. 

Dlggs  Pike  Wylle 

I>om  Podell  Young,  Tex. 

Drlnan  Price,  Tex.  Zwach 

Foley  Rees 

Ford  Reid 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  349 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  in  1976,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  40 

Whereas  access  to  Information  and  Ideas 
Is  Indispensable  to  the  development  of  hu- 
man potential,  the  advancement  of  clvUlza- 
tlon,  and  the  continuance  of  enlightened 
self-government;  and 

Whereas  the  preservation  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  and  Ideas  are  the  pri- 
mary ptirpos©  and  function  of  libraries  and 
information  centers;  and 

Whereas  the  growth  and  augmentation  of 
the  Nation's  libraries  and  Information  cen- 
ters are  essential  if  all  Americans  are  to  have 
reasonable  access  to  adequate  services  of  li- 
braries and  information  centers;  and 

Whereas  new  achievements  In  technology 
offer  a  potential  for  enabling  libraries  and 
Information  centers  to  serve  the  public  more 
fuUy.  expeditiously,  and  economically:   and 

Whereas  maximum  realization  of  the  po- 
tential Inherent  In  the  use  of  advanced  tech- 
nology by  libraries  and  information  centers 
requires  cooperation  through  planning  for, 
and  coordination  of,  the  services  of  libraries 
and  information  centers;  and 

V?hereas  the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science  Is  developing 
plans  for  meeting  national  needs  for  library 
and  Information  services  and  for  coordinat- 
ing activities  to  meet  those  needs;  and 

Whereas  productive  recommendations  for 
expanding  access  to  libraries  and  informa- 
tion services  virill  require  public  understand- 
ing and  support  as  well  as  that  of  pubUc  and 
private  libraries  and  Information  centers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  In  1977. 

(b)(1)  The  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Conference")  shall  be  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  libraries  and  information  cen- 
ters and  their  use  by  the  public,  m  accord- 
ance with  the  policies  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  joint  resolution. 

(2)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
and  bring  together — 

(A)  representatives  of  local,  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  national  Institutions,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  associations  which  pro- 
vide library  and  Information  services  to  the 
public; 

(B)  representatives  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions, agencies,  organizations,  and  associa- 
tions (including  professional  and  scholarly 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  research) ; 

(C)  persons  with  special  knowledge  of. 
and  special  competence  In,  technology  as  it 
may  be  used  for  the  Improvement  of  library 
and  Information  services;  and 

(D)  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple, and  other  members  of  the  general  public. 

(c)(1)  The  Conference  shall  be  planned 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission") . 

(2)  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Commission  shall — 

(A)  when  appropriate,  request  the  co- 
operation  and   assistance   of  other  Federal 
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departments  and  agencies  li 
out  Its  responsibilities; 

(B)  make  technical  and 
ance     (by    grant,    contract 
available  to  the  States  to 
organize  and  conduct  conferences 
meetings  In  order  to  prepare 
ence;  and 

(C)  prepare    and    make 
ground  materials  for  the  use 
the  Conference  and  assoclat^ 
encee,  and  prepare  and 
ports  of  the  Conference  and 
conferences  as  may  be 

(3)  (A)   Each     Federal 
agency    is   authorized   and 
operate  with,  and  provide 
Commission  upon  Its  request 
(A)  of  paragraph  (2):  and,  foi 
each  Federal  department  anil 
thorlzed  to  provide  personmil 
mission.  The  Commission 
to  be  a  part  of  any  execu 
department  of  which  a 
der  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  ( 

(B)  The  Librarian  of 
to  detail  personnel  to  the 
request,  to  enable  the  O 
out  its  functions  under 
tlon. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  the  ^ 
Joint  resolution,  the  Comm 
Ized  to  engage  such  perso 
necessary,  without  regard  for 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  . 
polntments  to  the  competlUre 
and  without  regard  fcr  chaptp 
chapter  m  of  chapter  63  of 
Ing  to  classification  and 
pay  rates. 

(5)  The  Commission  Is 

llsh  and  distribute  for  the 
reports  authorized  under  th 
tlon. 

(6)  Members  of  the 

away  from  their  homes  or 
business  and  attending  the 
allowed  trevel  expenses 
In   lieu   of  subsistence,   as 
under  section  5703  of  title  5 
Code,  for  persons  serving 
expenses  may  be  paid  by 
reimbursement,   or   In   InL. 
Commission  may  determine. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the 
talnlng  such  findings  and 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Cc_ 
submitted  to  the  President 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
close  of  the  Conference, 
shall  be  made  public  and, 
after   the   receipt  by  the 
mltted  to  the  Congress  together 
ment  of  the  President  cental 
dent's  recommendations  with 
report. 

(e)  (1)  There  is  hereby  , 

ty-elght  member  advisory 

Conference  composed  of  (A) 
members  of  the  Commission 
the  Chairman  thereof:   (B)  fl 
Ignated  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
resentatlves  with  no  more  th 
members  of  the  House  of 
(C)  five  persons  designated  . 
pro  tempore   of  the  Senate 
than  three  being  members 
and  (D)  not  more  than  fifteen 
pointed  by  the  President.  Such 
mlttee  shall  assist  and  advise 
In  planning  and  conducting 
The  Chairman  of  the 
as  Chairman  of  the  Conferenjje 

(2)    The  Chairman  of  the 
authorized,   in   his  discretion 
prescribe  functions  for.  and 
bers  to.  such  advisory  and 
mlttees  as  may  be  necessary  to 
vise  the  Conference  In  carrvlni 
tlons.  * 
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States  shall,  while  attending  to  the  business 
of  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  therefor  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  President  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  of 
pay  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme.  Such 
members  may,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  may  be  authorized  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  grants,  gifts, 
or  bequests  of  money  for  immediate  dis- 
bursement by  the  Commission  in  further- 
ance of  the  Conference.  Such  grants,  gifts, 
or  bequests  offered  the  Commission,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  donor  or  his  representative  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  whose 
receipts  shall  be  their  acquittance.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shaU  enter 
such  grants,  gifts,  and  bequests  in  a  special 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
clflo  Islands. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitations  such 
sums,  but  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expended. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the  Pres- 
ident to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  In  1977.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
if  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Is  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  .joint  resolution' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  opposed  to  the  Senate  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  and 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bradejias)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  '^Mr.  Gross)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full 
support  to  the  measure  before  us  this 
afternoon,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  as 
amended,  a  measure  to  authorize  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  in  1977. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Mr. 
Perkins),  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  'Mr. 
QuiE),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  for  their  assistance 
in  seeing  this  measure  through  the  com- 
mittee. 


PURPOSE    OF   THB    LKGISLATION 


Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  as  amended,  authorizes  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Infor- 
mation Services  to  be  called  in  1977.  The 
Conference  will  include  representatives 
of  local,  State,  regional,  and  national  in- 
stitutions concerned  with  library  and  in- 
formation services;  public  ofiQcials;  and 
members  of  the  general  public. 

The  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  is  charged  with 
planning  and  conducting  the  Conference, 
and  the  Commission  will  be  assisted  in 
its  work  by  a  28-member  advisory  com- 
mittee made  up  of  three  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  five  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  five  persons  designated  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  not  more 
than  15  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  supported  this  conference  be- 
cause our  society  Is  now  facing  what  has 
been  called  an  "explosion"  of  knowledge 
and  informationf,  and  a  consequent 
growth  in  printed  and  other  materials. 

In  light  of  this  geometric  growth  of 
library  and  information  materials,  the 
commitee  believes  it  essential  that  a 
national  conference  on  library  and  in- 
formation services  be  called  to  discuss 
the  future  needs  of  users  and  providers 
of  library  and  information  services. 

Such  a  conference  can  do  much  to  de- 
velop principles  and  methods  of  co- 
operation among  the  States,  and  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  view  toward  improving  the  coordi- 
nation and  effectiveness  of  library 
services  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

BIPARTISAN    SUPPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port enjoyed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40.  A  similar  measure  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  (H.J.  Res.  737)  was 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Ford,  then  minority  lead- 
er of  the  House.  As  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  spon- 
sored House  Joint  Resolution  766, 
calling  for  the  White  House  Conference: 
and  our  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Ken  Hechler,  introduced 
still  another  such  measure,  House 
Joint  Resolution  302. 

SUPPORTING  TESTIMONY 

Testimony  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  the  Select  Education  Subcom- 
mittee presented  the  case  for  enactment 
of  the  resolution  in  convincing  terms. 
The  president  of  the  American  Library 
Society,  John  B.  Harlan,  from  my  own 
Third  District  of  Indiana,  stated  that^ 

Libraries  and  Information  centers  are  not 
only  a  precious  tool  for  the  Individual  in 
filling  his  or  her  educational,  occupational, 
and  recreational  needs  and  desires  but  are 
also  the  foundation  of  our  freedom  and 
democracy  and  the  foundation  of  future 
civilizations. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services,  Mr.  Har- 
lan went  on  to  say — 

Seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  logical  way  In 
which   to  attain   the   long-range   planning 
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necessary  for  effective  strengthening  and  ex- 
pansion of  these  treasured  national  resources. 

Testimony  from  Dr.  Jean  E.  Lowrie, 
president  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, told  us  that — 

The  public  forum  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence provides  would  enable  a  knowledgeable 
body  of  citizens  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  fiscal  problems  of  libraries. 

Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  which  would 
direct  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
White  House  Conference,  testified  that — 

The  Commission  .  .  .  favors  this  conference 
because  It  will  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
work  being  undertaken  by  the  National  Com- 
mission .  .  .  and  because  a  White  House  Con- 
ference win  draw  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  their  libraries  In  a  positive  and 
productive  way. 

The  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr.  L. 
Quincy  Mumford,  told  us  that — 

A  conference  in  Washington  which  would 
reflect  all  aspects  of  Ubrarlanship — school, 
public,  state,  academic,  special.  Federal,  and 
computer  technology — would  have  a  .  .  . 
meritorious  effect  on  the  future  of  library 
and  information  services  In  this  country. 

Dr.  Mumford  added  that  "The  time  has 
come.  I  believe,  for  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  what  has  been  achieved  in  years 
of  phenomenal  growth  and  of  what  needs  to 
be  achieved  In  the  future." 

OTHER   StTPPORT 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  dis- 
tinguished witnesses  who  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations submitted  statements  for  the 
record.  Among  those  endorsing  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution  were  spokesmen 
for  the  Association  of  Research  Librar- 
ies, the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors,  the  National  Audiovisual 
Association,  the  Association  of  Educa- 
tional and  Communications  Technology, 
the  Urban  Library  Trustee  Association, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
and  many  other  groups  with  a  direct  in- 
ter^t  in  high  quality  library  and  Infor- 
matibn  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  all  agree 
with  these  distinguished  experts  that  as 
our  Nation  prepares  for  Its  third  century 
of  advance  and  development,  we  need  a 
wide-ranging,  broad  review  of  library 
and  Information  services  and  their  users. 
Such  a  review  can  be  developed  in  a 
White  House  Conference. 

Let  me  address,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  specific  topics  the  Conference  can  be 
expected  to  take  up. 

DZ3>OSITORT    LIBRART    SYSTEM 

On  the  basis  of  my  service  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I  would 
hope  that  the  White  House  Conference 
would  give  attention  to  the  future  of  the 
depository  library  system. 

Witnesses  at  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  the  resolution  testified  about  the 
Importance  of  the  depository  library 
system  "not  only  for  business  and  in- 
dustry, for  the  scientist  and  sociologist, 
the  scholar  and  the  student,  but  for 
countless  others  who  find  Government 
publications  Increasingly  useful,  even  In- 
dispensable in  their  diverse  activities." 

We  were  told  as  well  of  the  need  to 
modernize  the  depository  library  system 
so  that  it  can  function  effectively  in  mak- 
ing Government  publications  available 


to  all  Americans  through  their  local  li- 
braries. 

Careful  examination  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  depository  libraries  Is 
therefore  required  as  a  basis  for  future 
development  of  the  depository  system. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  and  the 
State  conferences  beforehand  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  opportunity  for  the  people 
to  examine  in  depth  the  extent  to  which 
the  depository  library  system  can  effec- 
tively serve  the  public. 

ARCHIVES 

The  role  of  libraries  as  archival  insti- 
tutions— in  general  and  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Federal  activities — is  also 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services.  I  was  pleased,  there- 
fore, to  hear  Dr.  James  B.  Rhoads,  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  tell  the 
subcommittee : 

Any  consideration  of  the  Issues  of  Infor- 
mation science  should  Include  the  problems 
of  archival  agencies  and  manuscript  reposi- 
tories. Like  libraries  and  Informatloln  cen- 
ters, they  too  provide  basic  information  and 
educational  services. 

NEW    ERA    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  makes  clear  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  authoritative  wit- 
nesses, we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  library  and  Information  services. 
For  example,  television  is  having  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  library  service  today 
should  therefore  also  be  discussed  dur- 
ing the  State  conferences,  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  White  House  Conference. 

The  best  services  that  are  being  offered 
today  in  a  few  libraries  should  be  avail- 
able to  many.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Monroe  County  Li- 
brary in  Bloomington  is  participating 
with  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service's 
Public  Television  Library  in  a  videocas- 
sette  "Watchbook"  program  which  offers 
library  patrons  viewing  facilities  for 
more  than  150  programs  on  a  variety 
of  topics. 

The  Public  Television  Library  assumed 
the  cost  of  providing  the  Monore  County 
Library  with  a  videocassette  player,  tele- 
vision receiver,  and  a  specially  designed 
viewing  carrel,  and  assumed  the  cost  of 
cassette  dubbing.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  project  in  July  1973,  library  patron 
usage  have  averaged  50  vldeocassettes 
weekly. 

WTIU  in  Bloomington  has  also  partici- 
pated in  the  program,  adding  some  of  its 
community-oriented  productions  to  the 
collection. 

Hoosiers  who  have  "watched"  books  in 
tlie  library  are  enthusiastic  about  he 
program.  A  student  described  it  as  "the 
most  progressive,  beneficial  service  I  have 
ever  seen  a  library  offer."  A  factory 
worker  noted  that  "videocassette  players 
allow  freedom  of  choice." 

This  is  only  one  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  what  new  technologies  can  mean  for 
library  and  information  services,  and  I 
think  we  can  agree  that  all  Americans 
should  have  access  to  such  technology 
and  not  just  a  privileged  few.  The  White 
House  Conference  and  the  State  confer- 
ences beforehand  will  enable  many  Amer- 
icans to  learn  more  about  the  new  kinds 
of  Ubrary  and  information  service  that 


television  and  other  technology  makes 
possible. 

NEW    LINKAGES 

Libraries  have  always  worked  together 
in  this  country,  formally  or  informally. 
They  have  exchanged  materials  for  the 
benefit  of  their  respective  patrons.  Some 
have  agreed  to  serve  certain  users,  while 
others  specialize  in  other  types  of  serv- 
ice. Now  technological  developments  are 
making  possible  interconnections  of 
many  kinds  between  and  among  libraries 
and  information  centers.  The  Federal 
programs  that  sisslst  libraries  have  been 
helping  many  of  them  realize  the  po- 
tential for  greater  cooperation  Inherent 
in  the  new  technology. 

As  we  have  been  told  many  times,  part 
of  the  basic  rationale  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  libraries  is  that  they  can  be  In- 
terlinked for  mutual  benefit  and  better 
service  to  all  Americans.  Librarians  are 
not  thinking  in  terms  of  one  national 
library  system,  nor  do  they  seek  any  mas- 
ter plan  or  blueprint  to  which  all  libraries 
will  have  to  conform.  But  they  do  want 
more  extensive  interrelationships  and 
linkages  of  many  kinds,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress should  look  favorably  on  these  de- 
velopments, for  they  can  help  equalize 
provision  of  library  services  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  various 
groups  within  our  society. 

Under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  the  States  are  working  to- 
ward better  coordination  of  the  libraries 
within  their  borders.  No  matter  how  well 
the  individual  State  plans  for  coordina- 
tion are  drawn,  however,  they  inevitably 
impinge  upon  and  have  certain  implica- 
tions for  the  plans  of  other  nearby  States. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  national  interest 
here  that  must  also  be  considered.  The 
needs  of  libraries  for  personnel  of  all 
kinds,  for  example,  cannow  be  appraised 
soundly  except  from  a  national  view- 
point because  every  State  does  not  have 
a  graduate  school  of  librarianship.  This 
is  one  example  of  the  reason  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  is  seeking  to  deter- 
mine the  national  needs  for  library  and 
information  services. 

The  work  of  the  NCLIS,  however,  like 
the  process  of  State  planning  that  is  now 
going  on,  will  not  be  complete  nor  will 
it  be  fully  effective  until  it  is  roiuided 
out  with  the  reaction  and  response  of 
the  general  public  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
fessional librarians  and  information  sci- 
entists and  those  who  determine  policies 
for  libraries  and  information  centers. 
That  resF>onse  can  be  obtained  through 
the  White  House  Conference. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
yield  f 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  initially 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  continuing  efforts  to  expand  and 
strengthen  library  and  information 
services  for  our  citizens. 
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The  resolution  before  us  to<  ay  Is  an- 
other important  and  significant  library 
bill  which  has  been  developed  and  per- 
fected by  the  subcommittee  under  the 
able  and  competent  leadership  of  its 
chairman,  John  Brademas.  I  km  confi- 
dent that  it  is  a  resolution  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  b;  able  to 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  as  amended,  requests  and  authorizes 
the  President  to  convene  a  Wl:  ite  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  in  1977.  Ten  million  dollars  is 
authorized  to  plan  and  cor  duct  the 
White  House  Conference  and  to  assist  . 
the  States  and  Territories  in  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  their  own  confer- 
ences in  advance  of  the  Wh  te  House 
Conference. 

The  resolution  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  May  24  by  voice  vote.  It  en- 
joyed bipartisan  cosponsorshl] ),  as  well 
as  bipartisan  support  in  the  sifccommit- 
tee  and  full  committee. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  the 
library  programs  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted over  the  years  have  hid  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  lives  pf  Ameri- 
cans all  across  the  countrj".       j 

We  began  aiding  the  development  of 
public  libraries  in  1956  with  Enactment 
of  the  Library  Services  Act.  briginally 
limited  to  rural  libraries  and  to  sup- 
port for  services  only,  this  statute  was 
through  the  years — extended  abd  broad- 
ened and  properly  retitled  as  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.] 

We  began  aiding  the  development  of 
school  libraries  with  passage  (if  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  In  1958. 
Title  in  of  the  act  permitted  many 
schools  to  add  instructional  4eclia  cen- 
ters, and  title  XI  of  the  act  supported 
short-term  and  regular  sesslori  institutes 
attended  by  many  school  librarians  to 
improve  their  professional  skills. 

We  began  aiding  college  and]  university 
libraries  with  the  passage  of  tihe  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  in  1^63,  which 
authorized  construction  grants  for  li- 
braries in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Then  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  Authorized 
substantial  assistance  for  ^chool  li- 
braries, and  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
also  enacted  in  1965,  authoriied  grants 
for  acquisition  of  materials  Jby  college 
and  imiversity  libraries.  Otmer  provi- 
sions of  the  £ict  supported  research  and 
demonstration  projects  and!  graduate 
training  in  librarianship  anq  informa- 
tlon  science  I 

We  have  enacted  the  Medldal  Library 
Assistance  Act.  We  have  alsi)  made  it 
possible  for  libraries  to  participate  in 
programs  imder  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act,  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Ari.s  and  Humanities  Act, 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  and  qiany  other 
measures.  In  1970  we  establish|ed  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science,  a  permanAit  body  of 
citizens  responsible  for  a  contjlnuing  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  smd  luture  po- 
tential of  libraries  of  all  kinjds,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  for  recom- 
mendations of  solutions  to  those  prob- 
lems and  ways  of  realizing  those  poten- 
tials. 


As  I  have  Indicated,  Am«-icans  across 
the  country  have  benefited  from  these 
library  programs  we  have  enacted  over 
the  years.  May  I  briefly  cite  examples 
from  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  which 
Illustrate  the  successes  and  accomplish- 
ments which  are  occirrring. 

The  State  Department  of  Libraries  in 
Frankfort  which  is  responsible  for 
library  development  throughout  Ken- 
tucky has  received  letters  from  many, 
many  Kentucklans  expressing  enthusi- 
Eism  and  gratitude  for  their  local 
libraries. 

"This  Library  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  our  commxmlty  for  all 
ages,"  one  Kentucky  resident  wrote  of  his 
local  public  library.  "What  would  we  do 
without  the  knowledge  and  entertain- 
ment it  provides?" 

"The  Bookmobile  is  our  main  source  of 
receiving  books  in  our  area,"  another 
wrote.  "We  are  located  about  20  miles  in 
the  country  from  the  Public  Library.  The 
Bookmobile  brings  to  many  elderly  peo- 
ple who  could  not  go  to  town,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  reading." 

"The  Library  represents  the  cultural 
center  of  our  community  and  through  it 
we  are  exposed  to  art  and  other  forms  of 
culture  so  desperately  needed,"  remarked 
a  rural  resident  of  Kentucky.  "I  like  the 
library  program  because,  like  I  say,  I'm 
a  widow  and  I  don't  get  a  chance  to  get 
out  of  here  very  often,"  wrote  another. 
"The  bookmobile  brings  a  little  sunshine 
in  my  life,"  she  went  on  to  say. 

The  schoolchildren,  too,  are  enthusias- 
tic. "My  two  sisters  and  I  find  many 
books  which  help  us  In  our  schoolwork 
and  we  all  love  to  read,  especially  during 
vacations:  with  the  bookmobile  we  al- 
ways have  plenty  to  read."  And  a  mother 
commented,  "The  Library  has  really 
broadened  my  child's  mind  and  this  to 
me  is  what  a  preschooler  needs  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  requires  each  State 
to  carry  on  a  statewide  process  of  asses- 
sing the  needs  for  library  services  in  all 
of  its  commimities.  In  the  course  of  its 
planning,  each  State  is  also  required  to 
rank  its  uimiet  needs  for  library  services 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  priority  so 
that  those  needs  can  be  met  in  an  equi- 
table and  systematic  manner. 

The  State  library  agencies  are  respon- 
sive to  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  their 
respective  States,  the  users  of  their  li- 
braries. The  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  Is  also 
concerned  about  the  views  of  the  public 
as  well  as  the  professionals  who  staff  and 
manage  libraries  and  information  cen- 
ters. There  is  a  need  now  for  the  findings 
of  these  agencies  at  the  State  and  na- 
tional levels  to  be  reviewed  by  outstand- 
ing citizens.  There  is  a  need  for  members 
of  the  general  public  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus of  opinion  regarding  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  State  Library  planning 
bodies  and  those  of  the  National  Com- 
mission. 

This  would  be  the  job  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  tuid  In- 
formation Services  and  of  the  State  con- 
ferences that  would  precede  It.  We  need 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  after 
groups  of  representative  citizens  have 
considered  the  future  of  their  libraries 
in  a  careful  and  comprehensive  way. 
In  1976,  two  Federal  programs  impor- 


tant to  libraries  will  expire:  The  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  and 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act.  The  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  has  been  a  highly  success- 
ful program  which  assists  the  States  in 
the  improvement  of  library  services  for 
all  their  people.  It  is  my  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistsmce  Act  has  not  been  of  much  help 
to  libraries,  although  in  that  enactment 
we  declared  public  libraries  to  be  one 
of  several  "priority  expenditiu-e"  cate- 
gories eligible  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  available  to  local  governments. 
We  will  want  to  know  the  views  of  the 
public  regarding  the  Impact  of  both  of 
these  programs  on  local  library  service. 
Next  year  the  Higher  Education  Act  Is 
scheduled  to  expire.  We  will  need  to  know 
the  views  of  the  informed  and  interested 
public  regarding  the  effects  of  the  library 
provisions  of  that  act,  and  the  sooner  we 
can  begin  to  hear  from  the  States,  the 
better.  This  may  be  said,  too,  of  the 
library  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  we 
recently  amended  in  H.R.  69.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  much  prefer  the  original 
Senate  Resolution  calling  for  the  Con- 
ference in  1976  rather  than  in  1977  as 
provided  in  the  amended  resolution  be- 
fore us.  It  Is  important  that  we  get  to 
these  issues  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
have,  of  course,  had  the  benefit  of  many 
witnesses  who  have  testified  regarding 
the  library  legislation  within  our  juris- 
diction. We  have  received  nimierous 
communications  from  others,  library 
trustees  as  well  as  professional  librarians, 
educators  and  others. 

However,  I  for  one  believe  we  should 
solicit  a  broader  spectrvun  of  views  and 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  share  the  views  of 
librarians  across  the  country  that  1976 
would  be  the  preferred  year  for  the  Con- 
ference. I  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
people  with  a  greater  diversity  of  back- 
grounds and  callings.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress will  debate  the  issues  with  greater 
assurance  and  vote  with  more  confidence 
that  we  are  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people  once  we  have  the  reports  of  the 
White  House  Conference  before  us. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    urge    enactment    of 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  as  amended. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  his 

remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  ,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
this  piece  of  legislation.  The  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentlemtin  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas),  has  really  led 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  a  bill  that  has  the  support 
of  the  libraries  all  over  this  country. 
There  is  a  real  need  for  this  program.  A 
real  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  the 
librarians  and  other  educators  and  peo- 
ple involved  in  this  type  of  conference.  I 
hope  that  we  see  a  very  strong  vote  of 
support  for  this  Senate  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
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that  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  Vice 
President  supports  this  resolution.  I  am 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 
tration claims  that  it  is  trying  to  stop 
Inflation.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  is  appealing  in  every 
way  that  he  knows  how,  calling  upon 
Congress,  calling  upon  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  financial  affairs 
of  this  Government,  to  cut  down  on 
spending  in  order  to  stop  inflation. 

What  does  this  resolution  do?  It  pro- 
vides not  $100,000,  not  $500,000  but  $10 
million  for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Libraries — $10  million!  At  the  rate  of 
$500,000  each,  this  would  be  the  cost  of 
constructing  20  libraries  in  this  country. 

I  am  amazed  that  any  committee  of 
Congress  would  come  here  today  asking 
for  $10  million  simply  to  stage  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries.  How  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  can  anyone  spend 
$10  million  on  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence? I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  conference  that 
would  drain  the  taxpayers  of  $10  mil- 
lion and  the  report  accompanying  this 
resolution  offers  no  justification. 

The  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
resolution,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
department  says  it  is  duplicative,  that  it 
is  not  needed,  but  apparently  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  resolution,  and  I 
cannot  imderstand  why.  How  can  any- 
one even  consider  committing  the  gov- 
ernment to  this  expenditure,  and 
cowardly  loading  it  as  more  debt  on  the 
backs  of  our  children  and  their  children. 
Every  one  of  the  Membei-s  knows  in  his 
or  her  heart  that  the  Federal  debt  of 
nearly  $500  billion,  almost  a  half  tril- 
lion dollars,  will  never  be  retired  by 
orderly  means  by  our  children  or  their 
children.  Let  us  practice  a  little  sanity 
here  today.  Let  us  defeat  this  resolution. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  libraries  or  the  so- 
called  science  of  information,  not  at  all, 
but  this  goes  far  beyond  any  reason. 

I  see  the  Chairman  of  the  committee 
sitting  in  the  front  row.  I  wish  he  would 
get  up  and  justify  to  the  House  the  ex- 
penditure of  $10  million  for  this  purpose, 
when  we  are  in  the  financial  condition 
in  this  country  that  we  are  today,  with 
runaway  infiation,  with  an  indication 
that  some  of  the  financial  institutions  of 
this  country  are  begirming  to  come  apart 
at  the  seams. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  para- 
graph 4  of  subsection  (c) ,  which  appears 
on  page  10  of  the  resolution,  and  I  in- 
vite Members  to  turn  their  attention  to 
that  provision.  This  language  authorizes 
the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  relating  to  classification  of  posi- 
tions, and  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  regarding  general  sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  all 
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matters  relating  to  the  appointment, 
classification,  and  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  standards,  controls, 
and  limitations  relating  to  these  matters 
are  set  out  very  specifically  in  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Our  committee 
feels  that  any  exceptions  to  such  statu- 
tory standards  zxid  controls  should  be 
granted  only  when  fully  justified  be- 
fore our  committee.  In  the  present  case 
of  this  joint  resolution,  we  have  had 
no  opportimity  whatever  to  consij 
whether  there  is  any  justtficationi^ny 
justification — for  exempting  enajpoyees 
of  this  Commission  from  the  statutory 
provisions  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  classification,  and 
pay. 

I  say  again  that  under  the  language  of 
this  joint  resolution  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  compensation  that  could  be  paid  to 
any  employee  appointed  imder  paragraph 
4.  This  language  does  not  provide  for 
any  control  whatsoever  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  over  the  niunber  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  compensated  even  at  su- 
pergrade  rates,  and  furthermore,  does  not 
permit  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  duties  of 
these  positions  justify  the  occupants  re- 
ceiving the  rate  of  pay  attached  to  a 
supergrade  position,  or  for  that  matter  to 
the  pay  of  a  level  1  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  It  can  be  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  contained 
in  paragraph  4  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
unwarranted,  it  is  damaging  to  the  com- 
petitive civil  service  system,  and  I  regret 
there  is  no  way  under  the  parliamentary 
circumstances  to  strike  it  out,  but  I  say 
to  the  Members  that  this  is  another 
excellent  reason  why  we  should  vote 
against  this  resolution  and  tell  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  that  if 
it  wants  a  White  House  conference  it 
should  come  back  here  with  a  reasonable 
request  and  with  this  employment  pro- 
vision stricken  out.  In  the  meantime  they 
should  come  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  provide  justifica- 
tion, if  there  is  any,  for  the  hiring  of  un- 
hmited  numbers  of  people  at  absolutely 
unlimited  salaries. 

I  repeat  that  I  still  cannot  believe  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  would  bring 
out  this  kind  of  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  would  simply  reiterate  what  I  said 
earlier,  which  may  not  have  been  clearly 
understood,  that  on  September  19,  1973, 
when  he  was  then  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  present 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In- 
troduced a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  734) 
providing  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Services. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  point 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
resolution  for  the  employment  of  person- 
nel outside  the  Civil  Service,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  this  is  not  an 
unusual  and  this  Is  not  a  radical  and  this 
is  not  an  uncustomary  procedure  with 
respect  to  temporary  short-nm  confer- 


ences of  the  kind  contemplated  to  be  au- 
thorized by  this  joint  resolution. 

We  are  all  famihar  in  this  body  with 
the  work  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Youth,  on  Children,  on  Aging, 
and  on  Nutrition. 

I  think  most  fair-minded  observers 
would  agree  that  all  of  those  conferences 
made  very  significant  contributions  to 
public  understanding  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  those  particular  confer- 
ences. 

It  ought  also  to  be  made  clear,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  measure 
must  go  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  order  to  make  possible 
the  moneys  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution  and  that  the  language 
of  the  resolution  does  not  provide  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million,  but  rather 
provides  for  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference, but  with  a  limitation  of  $10 
million. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  exception  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  refer- 
ence that  would  make  possible  the  em- 
ployment of  persormel  outside  the  Civil 
Service  is  not  unusual,  either,  in  that  it 
makes  possible  the  employment  for  short 
periods  of  persons  who  may  be  expert  or 
knowledgeable  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Qttie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  the  measure  before 
us,  we  are  using  the  suspension  calendar 
to  bring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  It  author- 
izes and  requests  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  in  1977. 

The  Conference  will  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Services.  The 
Commission  was  established  In  1970  to 
make  plans  and  recommendations  affect- 
ing the  Nation's  libraries  and  informa- 
tion centers,  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
accumulated  in  this  area,  and  seems  to 
be  the  proper  agent  for  coordinating 
plans  for  the  national  conference. 

Regional  and  State  conferences  will 
be  set  up  in  each  State,  at  a  rough  cost 
of  around  $55,000,  I  am  told,  and  the 
thrust  of  this  effort  will  be  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  expertise  available  in  the 
field  to  draft  the  State's  plans  for  the 
1977  participation  in  the  conference  in 
Washington. 

The  conference  will  be  composed  of — 

Representatives  of  local,  statewide, 
regional,  and  national  institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  associations 
which  provide  library  and  information 
services  to  the  public; 

Representatives  of  educational  Institu- 
tions, agencies,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations— including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  research; 

Persons  with  special  knowledge  of, 
and  special  competence  in,  technology 
£is  it  may  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  library  and  information  services;  and 

Representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay 
people,  and  other  members  of  the  genersd 
public. 
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We  are  In  an  era  of  exploding  tech- 
nology, exploding  information  and  ex- 
ploding demand  for  the  bene^ts  of  same 
by  the  genertJ  public.  Thlsj  will  be  a 
focus  of  the  conference,  not  cnly  within 
the  States,  but  In  the  national  confer- 
ence In  1977.  I 

I  am  told  that  libraries,!  generally, 
have  not  made  use  of  the  sophisticated 
methods  of  computerization  |  for  many 
reasons,  including  funding.  The  future 
storing  and  retrieval  of  information  Is  In 
this  direction. 

The  National  Library  of  M(  dlcine  and 
its  computer  bank  is  a  good  cjse  in  point 
of  what  the  wave  of  the  future  can  be  for 
the  libraries  If  they  acquire  th  e  expertise 
and  the  means  to  hook  into  for  Instance 
the  vast  library  resources  of  t  be  Federal 
system.  I  can  foresee  the  day  when  such 
computerized  systems  can  become  avail- 
able in  cities  and  towns — whitn  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  the  other  disciplines  hook 
into  the  network  of  knowledge  and.  In  the 
fraction  of  the  time  now  takei  i — if  taken 
at  all  now — expert  knowledge  Is  Instantly 
made  available. 

If  there  Is  criticism  I  have  h»ard  about 
libraries — the  universities  of  tl  le  common 
man — it  is  that  they  do  not  go  ( lut  enough 
into  the  community  and  draw  into  their 
doors  those  who  most  need  their  help; 
that  those  who  use  libraries  most  are 
those  who  already  know  how  td  use  them. 
This  conference  provides  the  potential 
for  a  cross-fertilization  of  lleas  from 
those  States  and  localities  whc  are  doing 
an  Imaginative  Job  of  outreach,  to  those 
who  need  the  stimulation  and  assistance 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  prepaite  them  to 
use  the  new  technology  to  make  library 
resources  more  available.       1 

The  Commission  wlU  have  lEO  days  to 
submit  final  plans  to  the  PreSdent,  and 
will  cost  not  more  than  $10  mllfion.  There 
are  anticipated  to  be  2,800  conferees.  The 
departments  of  Government  I  will  offer 
personnel  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Commission,  and  such  technical  assist- 
ance will,  in  turn,  be  made  afaUable  to 
the  States  in  planning.  i 

There  will  be  an  advisory  con^lttee  set 
up  to  aid  the  Commission :        I 

First.  Three  designated  by  nhe  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.         T 

Second.  Five  designated  by  tlie  Speaker 
of  the  House,  no  more  than  tiree  being 
Members  of  the  House. 


President 


Third.  Five  designated  by  the 

pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  no  i  nore  than 
three  being  Members  of  the  Se  nate ;  and 

Fourth.  Not  more  than  15  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
administration  to  oppose  Serate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  and  I  submit  foi  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  honorable 
Caspar  Weinberger's  letter  to  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins  of  the  Committed  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  s  hould  like 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  President 
not  veto  this  measure  and  allow  the  plans 
to  go  forward  for  the  conference  In  1977. 
Dr.  Frederick  Burkhardt,  ChMrman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  [Libraries 
and  Information  Sciences  told  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  tliat  he  did 
not  believe  his  Commission  duplicated 
work  which  will  be  done  by  th(  national 
conference,  and  he  further  sai(   that  the 


small  number  of  staff  and  budget  pre- 
vented the  Commission  from  carrying  out 
the  charge  to  his  Commission  to  develop 
and  make  comprehensive  plans  on  the 
needs  of  the  libraries,  as  well  as  plans 
for  the  future.  He  felt  that  the  White 
House  Conference  was  a  way  to  do  this 
and  to  draw  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
libraries  for  assistance. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Dkpartmzlnt  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Wkuare, 

Omc«  or  THE  Secbktart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  request  for  a  report  on 
HJ.  Res.  766  and  H.J.  Res.  734.  two  bUls  "To 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to  caU 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Sciences  In  1976."  The  bills  are 
similar  with  the  exception  of  one  item  noted 
below. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  would  be  to 
develop  recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  libraries  and  Information  centers. 
The  conference  would  be  composed  of  librar- 
ians, information  specialists,  educators,  rele- 
vant technologists,  and  representatives  of  the 
general  public.  (H.J.  Res.  766  would  also  In- 
clude representatives  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  govemmenta.) 

Planning  and  direction  of  the  Conference 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence with  cooperation  and  assistance  from 
all  Federal  departments.  The  Commission 
woiUd  ma&e  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  the  States  for  preparatory 
meetings  and  conferences  and  prepare  back- 
ground material  for  the  use  of  delegates  on 
the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Within  120  days  of  the  cloee  of  the  Con- 
ference, a  report  would  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Ninety  days  lat- 
er, the  President  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  statement  of  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  report. 

A  28  member  advisory  committee  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  assist  the  Na- 
tional Commission  In  planning  and  conduct- 
ing the  Conference. 

Both  bills  would  authorize  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  po  carry  out  the  terms  of 
the  resolution. 

In  certain  circumstances,  a  White  House 
Conference  may  serve  to  fill  a  need  for  the 
exposure  and  examination  of  critical  and  ne- 
glected problems  of  national  concern.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  for  a 
White  House  Conference  In  an  area  where 
existing  forums  are  providing  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  the  Identification  and  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  and  ideas. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  Important  is- 
sues in  the  field  of  libraries  and  Information 
science.  Access  to  information  is  necessary 
for  an  enlightened  technological  society.  The 
dissemination  of  information  is  an  area 
where  we  must  always  seek  Improvements. 
However,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Sciences,  as  proposed  In  H.J.  Res.  766 
and  HJ.  Res.  734.  is  justifiable. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  critical  unresolved  issues  in  li- 
braries and  Information  science  that  can- 
not be  handled  through  the  existing  chan- 
nels of  communications  In  the  field,  i.e.. 
professional  associations,  meetings  of  civic 
groups,  and  governmental  and  legislative 
processes  on  all  levels.  Further  the  activities 
described  in  both  bUls  to  be  conducted  by 
the  proposed  Conference  would  duplicate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 
Secondly,   we   think  that  a  White  House 


Conference  solely  on  the  subject  of  libraries 
and  information  science  would  be  too  nar- 
rowly focused,  both  in  terms  of  the  prestige 
of  such  a  conference  and  in  terms  of  the 
considerable  public  expenditures  necessary 
for  such  a  conference.  This  is  not  to  dlmln- 
Ish  the  Importance  of  libraries  and  Informa- 
tion science  but  it  does  Indicate  that  we 
believe  that  these  subjects  should  be  ex- 
amined as  a  part  of  the  broader  issue  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  therefore  oppose  the  enactment  of  H. 
J.  Res.  766  and  H.J.  Res.  734,  as  not  being 
needed. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 

COST 

In  accordance  with  Rule  13,  the  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  the  cost  of  S.J.  Res.  40 
will  not  exceed  810,000,000. 

coMMrrrEK    action 

H.J.  Res.  734  was  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1973  by  Congressman  Oerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan. 

On  October  11,  1973.  a  similar  resolution, 
H.J.  Res.  766,  was  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brade- 
mas.  Chairman  of  the  Select  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

S.J.  Res.  40  passed  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1973  and  was  referred  to  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Hearings  were 
held  on  this  measure  on  November  29,  1973. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  by 
a  voice  vote  reported  S.J.  Res.  40  as  amended. 

On  May  14,  the  full  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  ordered  reported  8.J.  Res.  40 
as  amended  by  volte  vote. 

BKrnON-FT -SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  40,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LABOR 

The  Preamble.  The  preamble  to  the  Joint 
resolution  set  forth  In  the  material  preced- 
ing the  resolving  clause,  contains  seven 
clauses  which  declare  the  reasons  for  enact- 
ing the  Joint  resolution. 

The  first  clause  of  the  preamble  states 
that  access  to  Information  and  ideas  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  human  po- 
tential, the  advancement  of  civilization,  and 
the  continuance  of  enlightened  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  second  clause  of  the  preamble  states 
that  the  primary  purpose  and  function  of 
libraries  and  Information  centers  is  the  pres- 
ervation and  dissemination  of  information 
and  Ideas. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Indicate  my  support 
for  the  resolution  and  hope  it  can  be 
adopted  and  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  can  get  off  the  ground.  It  is 
needed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QtriLLEN) . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  which  would  authorize 
and  reque.st  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  (S.J.  Res.  40).  Not 
mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  bill  but 
equally  important  are  the  provisions  that 
the  final  national  Conference  be  preceded 
by  State  conferences  which  would  as- 
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sess  the  needs  and  problems  of  libraries 
in  each  of  the  States,  based  on  sound 
laiowledge  of  the  facts  of  their  Individual 
situations.  These  State  conferences  will 
undoubtedly  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  action  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  recommendations 
for  action  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus  the  final  White  House  Conference 
would  not  be  an  isolated,  one-shot  event 
but  the  culmination  of  nationwide  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  library  situa- 
tion. 

We  very  much  need  such  a  review  of 
library  problems,  and  I  speak  of  all  types 
of  libraries — school  libraries,  public  li- 
braries, college  and  university  libraries, 
and  specialized  libraries — all  of  which  are 
becoming  more  closely  Interrelated  in 
sharing  their  resources  to  provide  better 
service  to  their  respective  clienteles. 
Costs  of  library  materials  and  library 
services  are  affected  by  Infiation,  as 
are  all  public  service  activities — and 
in  addition.  In  the  case  of  libraries,  there 
is  the  added  fsMitor  of  the  tremendous 
rate  of  growth  In  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  which  must  be 
selected,  organized,  and  made  available. 
Technology-  may  provide  some  answers  to 
these  problems,  as  may  local,  regional, 
and  national  cooperative  systems.  These 
possibilities,  as  well  as  others,  require  a 
new  assessment  of  the  existing  factual 
situation  as  a  basis  for  sound  recom- 
mendations for  the  future.  It  has  now 
been  almost  10  years  since  the  national 
Inventory  of  library  needs  was  conducted 
cooperatively  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. We  need  a  new  inventory  of  this 
type,  both  national  and  State-by-State 
in  order  that  the  State  conferences  and 
the  national  Conference  may  be  produc- 
tive. 

Fortunately,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
National  Center  for  Educational  Sta- 
tistics in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is 
beginning  this  year  a  new  Federal-State 
system  of  collecting  national  library  sta- 
tistics for  the  principal  types  of  libraries. 
This  Library  General  Information  Sur- 
vey (LIBGIS)  will  for  the  first  time 
make  the  same  information  available, 
both  on  a  National  basis  and  on  a  State 
basis.  The  LIBGIS  results  can  be  made 
available  for  the  State  conferences  and 
form  the  basis  for  a  new  national  in- 
ventory of  library  needs.  I  am  encouraged 
also  by  the  initiative  of  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  In  pressing  the  bill 
(H.R.  13991)  to  Improve  and  expedite  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional and  library  statistics.  This  initia- 
tive should  be  helpful  in  facilitating  the 
participation  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  providing  much  of  the  statisti- 
cal and  factual  data  required  for  sound 
consideration  of  library  problems  in  the 
State  and  national  conferences 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  important  bill. 
It  has  my  full  support.  To  be  effective, 
however,  it  must  be  followed  up  promptly 
by  providing  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  carry  it  out  and  to  enable  the 
States  to  begin  organizing  for  the  State 
conferences  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of 


the  projected  date  for  the  national  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  and 
his  allusion  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  won- 
der why  this  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Education,  put  $10  million 
in  the  bill  if  they  did  not  want  $10 
million? 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  he 
would  put  that  figure  In  the  bill?  Is  he 
inviting  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  cut  that  figure  and  to  what  fig- 
ure does  he  want  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  that 
was  a  sensible  ceUing  to  put  on  the  au- 
thorizing figure  and,  as  my  friend  from 
Iowa  knows,  grateful  as  I  am  for  his 
rhetorical  question,  this  is  a  procedure 
that  has  been  customary  in  this  body  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  means  by  that.  Does  he  mean 
to  put  a  high  asking  price  on  the  bill?  I 
still  do  not  know  on  what  figure  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  settle. 

The  gentleman  has  indulged  in  the 
tired  old  argument  that  well,  this  Is 
just  a  figure  we  put  in  the  bill;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  take  care 
of  it. 

The  gentleman  is  asking  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  $10  million  in  this  bill 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  kind  of  an  explanation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  to  why  it  should 
cost  any  part  of  $10  million  for  a  con- 
ference of  this  kind. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
administration  favor  action  on  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  that 
the  administration  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation.  I  say  that  it  is  completely 
unjustified  and  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  Is  opposed  to  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  also  true  that  librarian*"***^ 
over  this  country  are  strongly  in  support 
of  the  legislation.  It  is  true  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
are  in  strong  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  invite  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  choose  for  them- 

SClV6S 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  as  I  understand  the  bill, 
one  of  the  items  that  I  believe  we  include 
in  this  is  an  allocation  to  each  State  in 
order  that  they  can  conduct  a  conference 
within  the  State  in  preparation  for  this 
White  House  Conference.  I  believe  that 
we  are  authorizing  every  State  up  to  $55,- 
000  for  this  Conference  within  the  State. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  correct.  The  observation 
of  the  gentleman  would  be  correct  if  he 
were  to  appreciate  that  the  figure  to 
which  he  has  made  reference  Is  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made 
available,  but  is  not  a  mandatorj'  allo- 
cation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  at  least  $2  million  or 
$2  y2  million  might  be  spent  by  the  States 
tl".roughout  this  country  In  order  to  or- 
ganize for  this  White  House  Conference? 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  that  this 
is  a  key  part  of  the  expenditure  so  that 
we  can  have  a  fruitful  meeting  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  The  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  the  bill  with  respect  to  the 
authorizing  figure  is  based  on  the  ex- 
perience, the  actual  practical  experience 
with  other  White  House  conferences,  so 
that  the  money  figures  Is  not  pulled  from 
out  of  the  sky. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sdeld  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tmder- 
stand  why  the  several  States  of  this 
Union  do  not  stage  their  own  conferences 
on  libraries;  why  they  do  not  expend 
their  own  mwiey.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  State  treasury  that  is  as  bankrupt 
as  the  Federal  Treasury  is  today. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
librarians  are  for  this  bill,  but  what  about 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country?  I  wish  we 
could  submit  this  to  a  vote  of  the  people; 
the  spending  of  $10  million  figure  for  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries.  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome.  It  would  be  about  90  to 
10  or  even  less,  perhaps  95  to  5,  against 
this  kind  of  wild  spending. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
p?ssage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  a 
bill  to  authorize  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Librarj-  and  Information  Sei-v- 
ices.  This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for 
States  to  hold  prior  conferences  involv- 
ing local  citizens  to  evaluate  librarj-  serv- 
ices and  fimding  on  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels  in  order  to  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  library  services  to  all  citi- 
zens. 

A  White  House  conference  preceded  by 
State  conferences  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent base  for  determining  priorities  in 
providing  quality  services  to  all  citizens. 
In  this  day  of  instant  communication, 
such  a  conference  would  consider  the 
effects  of  technological  communica^ns 
innovations  on  society.  The  conf^ence 
would  help  provide  a  focus  for  efficient 
planning  for  the  effective  use  of  thls^ech- 
nology.  The  conference  would  help  de- 
velop recommendations  for  the  improve- 
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ment  of  services  and  faclli  ies,  perhaps 
leading  towaird  an  integrand  national 
network  of  library  and  information 
services. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  4( .  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Librar  y  and  Infor- 
mation Sciences. 

I  cannot  believe  that  th«  $10  million 
celling  authorized  by  thi  i  legislation 
could  not  be  better  spent,  n  fact,  that 
figure  could  well  add  over  1 1  nilUon  books 
to  our  Nation's  libraries- -or  provide 
critically  needed  addltiona  facilities.  I 
concur  with  Secretary  Weinberger's 
statement  that  there  are  su  Ecient  exist- 
ing fonuns  for  discussion;  of  mutual 
concern  and  the  generaticn  of  future 
programs.  I  also  agree  thiit  there  ap- 
*  pears  to  be,  in  the  legislation  before  us, 
a  duplication  of  responsibility  between 
the  new  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Conference,  and  the  well-established 
and  effective  National  Cotnmlssion  on 
Libraries  and  Information]  Sciencies. 

I  am  in  great  sympathy  v  ith  adequate 
funding  and  responsible  legislation  di- 
rected toward  strengthening  our  Nation's 
libraries  system,  but  this  m  ;asure  would 
dissipate  moneys  which  I  would  like  to 
see  directed  toward  more  pcsitive  results 
and  more  tangible  projects  The  $55,000 
suggested  as  a  figure  for  im  )lementation 
of  technical  and  financial  issi.?tance  to 
the  States  in  preparation  or  the  Con- 
ference, means  over  $2  milli  in  spent  just 
to  get  organized.  Let  us  us<  that  money 
for  additional  library  materials  for  the 
handicapped.  Let  us  use  ;ome  of  this 
State  and  Federal  taxpayer  money  for 
assistance  to  medical  liirarles — that 
appropriation  last  year  amaunted  to  $2 
million  less  than  the  Confitrence  would 
cost.  There  are  1,000  worths  hile  project^ 
which  have  suffered  from  i  ppropriation 
cuts — and  $10  million  woulc  have  meant 
a  great  deal  to  any  one  of  them. 

Congress  simply  must  fj  ce  up  to  its 
role  as  the  financial  watc  idog  for  the 
Nation,  and  stop  this  cont  nual  erosion 
of  our  dwindling  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  rollea^ues  to 
join  me  in  defeating  Senate  Foint  Resolu- 
tion 40. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speal  er,  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  as  amended, 
calling  for  a  White  House  C  onf erence  on 
Library  and  Information  Services.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  '.  >ade  County 
School  Board.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  good  librariss  to  quality 
education.  "School  libraries  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  school  they  sirve  for  their 
funds."  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  S  cience  points 
out  in  its  1972-73  annual  report.  "A 
wealthy  school  district  can  afford  an  in- 
spired library  program.  A  poor  district 
may  have  no  library  prof  ram  at  all." 
Witnesses  from  all  parts  o  the  country 
appearing  before  the  National  Commis- 
sion have  recommended  tl  at  the  Com- 
mission give  added  supp<rt  to  school 
libraries  and  make  them  viable  through- 
out all  school  systems.  Th<  Commission 
states: 

Adeauate  funding  of  the  school  library 
appears  to  evolve  In  part  fi  om  the  value 
placed  on  libraries  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  His  (or  ber)  priorities  for  supporting 


(nonclassroom)  services  determine  the  at- 
titude toward  libraries  and  the  share  of  the 
funds  they  receive.  Educating  the  chief  school 
officer  to  the  value  of  the  library  In  the  edu- 
cational process  thus  becomes  an  important 
task  in  many  communities. 

Many  new  and  innovative  programs 
are  imder  way  in  the  schools  in  my  own 
district  of  Florida.  School  libraries,  for 
example,  are  working  hard  to  build  up 
collections  of  books  and  audiovisual  ma- 
terials in  career  education.  Not  just  the 
traditional  professions,  such  as  teaching, 
law  or  medicine,  but  many  other  types  of 
work  are  being  featured — how  to  be  a 
carpenter  or  an  electrician,  for  example, 
or  what  kinds  of  jobs  are  done  in  an  air- 
port other  than  those  of  pilot  or 
stewardess. 

Retired  persons,  too,  have  an  important 
role  in  schools  in  my  district,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  tutoring  students  who  need 
practice  in  reading.  On  a  1-to-l  basis, 
retired  persons  meet  with  students  who 
may  be  slow  learners  and  listen  while  the 
students  read  to  them.  This  gives  the 
student  some  special  attention,  a  chance 
to  improve  their  reading  skills,  and  it 
gives  the  retired  persons  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  useful  and  much-needed  con- 
tribution to  society. 

The  White  House  Conference,  and  per- 
haps even  more,  the  conferences  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40  authorizes  for  each 
of  the  States  before  the  White  House 
Conference,  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  parents  and  teachers,  school  admin- 
istrators, board  members  and  students  a 
chance  to  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
their  school  libraries,  including  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  public,  college 
and  other  libraries  so  that  all  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  have  ac- 
cess to  whatever  Information  they  need. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  libraries 
of  all  kinds  provide  many  needed  services 
in  my  district,  throughout  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


vice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(RoU  No.  264] 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Badlllo 
Beard 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Brown,  Caltf . 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Conyers 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Delliuns 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Erienbom 

Ford 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

McClGSkey 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdoneld 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 


Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Nichols 

Pike 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Reid 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Smith,  NY. 

Stark 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 

Wane 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legrlslative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  40,  as  amended, 
just  considered  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  11864.  SOLAR  HEATING  AND 
COOLING  DEMONSTRATION  ACT 
OF   1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  11864)  provid- 
ing for  the  early  commercial  demonstra- 
tion of  the  technology  of  solar  heaWng 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  S^ce 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
for  the  early  development  and  commer- 
cial demonstration  of  technology  for 
combined  solar  heating  and  cooling,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texsis?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

TEAGUE,  MCCORMACK.  FUQUA,  SYMINGTON. 

MosHER,  GOLDWATER,  and  Wydler. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13998, 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ♦ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  13998)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development.' construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  93-1078) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13998)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hovises  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  insert  the  foUowlng: 
That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  Shuttle,  $805,000,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $313,300,000. 

(3)  Advanced   missions,   $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics   and  astronomy,   $140,515,000; 

(5)  Lxmar  and  planetary  exploration,  $266,- 
000,000; 

(6)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $143,- 
600,000; 

(7)  Space  applications.  $196,300,000,  of 
which  $2,000,000  is  designated  for  research 
on  Short  Term  Weather  Phenomena;  and 
$1,000,000  Is  designated  for  research  on 
ground  propulsion  systems; 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$171,500,000; 

(9)  Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tech- 
nology, $79,700,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  is 
designated  for  research  on  hydrogen  produc- 
tion and  utilization  systems; 

(10)  Tracking  and  daU  acquisition,  $250,- 
000,000; 

(11)  Technology  utilization,  $6,500,000; 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Addition  to  flight  and  guidance  sim- 
ulation laboratory,  Ames  Research  Center, 
$3,660,000; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  sci- 
ence and  applications  laboratories,  Qoddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  $890,000; 

(3)  Modifications  for  Are  protection  and 
safety,  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  $1,220,- 
000; 

(4)  Acquisition  of  land,  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  $150,000; 

(5)  Addition  to  systems  development  lab- 
oratory. Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $4,880,- 
000; 

(6)  Addition  for  Integrated  systems  testing 
faculty.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $3,790,- 
000; 

(7)  Modification  of  water  supply  system, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center,  $935,000; 

(8)  Modification  of  6,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  air  storage  system,  Langley  Re- 
search Center,  $515,000; 

(0)  Rehabilitation  of  16-foot  transonic 
wind  tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center,  $2,- 
990,000; 

(10)    Modification  of  propulsion  systems 


laboratory,     Lewis     Research     Center,     $2,- 
580,000; 

(11)  Modification  of  rocket  engine  test  fa- 
cility,  Lewis   Research   Center.   $660,000; 

( 12 )  Construction  of  X-ray  telescope  facil- 
ity, MarshaU  Space  Flight  Center,  $4,060,000; 

(13)  Modification  of  beach  protection  sys- 
tem. Wallops  Station,  $1,370,000; 

(14)  Construction  of  Infrared  telescope  fa- 
cility, Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii.  $6,040,000; 

(15)  Modifications  for  fire  protection  and 
safety  at  various  tracking  and  data  stations, 
$1,430,000; 

(16)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  lo- 
cations as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  Orblter  landing  fa- 
cilities, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  $15.- 
880.000; 

(B)  Construction  of  Orblter  processing  fa- 
cility, John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $13,- 
380.000: 

(C)  Modifications  to  launch  complex  39, 
John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $37,690,000; 

(D)  Modifications  for  dynamic  test  facili- 
ties, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Industrial  Plant,  Downey,  California,  $3,920,- 
000: 

(E)  Construction  of  Orblter  horizontal 
flight  test  facilities.  Plight  Research  Center, 
$3,940,000; 

(P)  Modifications  for  crew  training  facul- 
ties, Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center, 
$420,000: 

(G)  Modification  of  the  vibration  and 
acoustic  test  facility,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $410,000: 

(H)  Construction  of  materials  test  facility. 
White  Sands  Test  Faculty,  $790,000; 

(I)  Modifications  for  solid  rocket  booster 
structural  test  faculties,  MarshaU  Space 
Plight  Center,  $2,590,000: 

(17)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
facilities  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $14,900,000; 

(18)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per  proj- 
ect, $4,500,000; 

(19)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $10,900,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $749,624,000,  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  1  (g) ,  appropriations  for  "Research 
and  development"  may  be  used  (1)  for  any 
Items  of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisi- 
tion of  land)  which  may  be  required  at  loca- 
tions other  than  installations  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  the  performance  of  research 
and  development  contracts,  and  (2)  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation, or  to  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
primary  purpose  Is  the  conduct  of  scientific 
research,  for  purchase  or  construction  of 
additional  research  faculties,  and  title  to 
such  faculties  shall  be  vested  In  the  United 
States  unless  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  national  program  of  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  will  best  be  served  by 
vesting  title  in  any  such  grantee  Institution 
or  organization.  Each  such  grant  shall  be 
made  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  to  be  required  to 
insure  that  the  United  States  will  receive 
therefrom  benefit  adequate  to  Justify  the 
making  of  that  grant.  None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  "Research  and  development" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  major  faculty,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which.  Including  collateral 
equipment,  exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  has  notified  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 


Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimated 
cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropria-_ 
tlon  Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  or  for  "Con- 
struction of  faculties"  may  remain  avaUable 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shaU  be  flnal  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  1(a)  and  1(c),  not  In  excess  of 
$10,000  for  each  project,  Including  coUateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  faculties  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  not  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  each 
project,  Including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  rebabUltatlon  or  modification  of 
facilities:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  1(a),  not 
In  excess  of  $250,000  for  each  project.  Includ- 
ing coUateral  equipment,  may  be  used  for 
any  of  the  foregoing  for  unforeseen  pro- 
grammatic needs. 

(h)  The  authorization  for  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  of  $10,900,000,  which  amount 
represents  that  part  of  the  authorization  pro- 
vided for  In  secUon  1(b)  (12)  (I)  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1974,  for  which  ap- 
propriations have  not  been  made,  shaU  ex- 
pire on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (18),  Inclusive,  of 
subsection  1(b)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee,  be  varied  up- 
ward 10  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to 
the  "Construction  of  faculties"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(19)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  lab3ratories  and  other  installations  at 
any  location  ( including  locations  specified  in 
subsection  1(b),  if  (1)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientific 
or  engineering  developments,  and  (2)  he  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  action  untU 
the  enactment  of  the  next  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  In  aeronautical  and  space  activities. 
The  funds  so  made  available  may  be  ex- 
pended to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  reha- 
bUltate,  or  Install  permanent  or  temporary 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such  sums 
may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or  expended 
to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  laboratories 
and  other  installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
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th«  Senate  a  written  report  c<  ntalnlng  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  (i)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  aci  Ion  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  »hy  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modlfi  :atlon  Is  neces- 
sary in  the  national  Interesl ,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  exj  iration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  AdmlnUtrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  tiat  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  an?  other  provlr 
Blon  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amoimt  appropriate  i  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  p  ogram  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Com  mlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriate!  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  jirogram  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  iiuthorlzed  for 
that  partlciilar  program  by  secjlons  1(a)  and 
1(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  j  rogram  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  oi  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speake :  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Prssldent  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  comml  ;tee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  oi  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complet^  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  tAken  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each 
such  committee  before  the  expiation  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  thiat  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  Ithe  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  Is  In  the  national  interest  tljat  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  wheiiver  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronauttcs  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  6.  Section  203(b)(9)  of]  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Act 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2478(b)  (9)| 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'9)  to  obtain  services  as 
section  3109  of  title  5,  Unit 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
GS-18;". 

Bwc.  7.  The  National  Aeronautic*  and 
Space  Administration  is  autHorlzed,  when 
so  provided  In  an  appropriation  Act,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  tracking  ajid  data  relay 
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I  of     1958,     as 
Is  amended 

Authorized  by 

States  Code, 

i^ot  to  exceed 

the  rate  for 


satellite  services.  Such  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable authorization  and  Appropriation 
Acts.  The  Government  shall  litcur  no  costs 


CONGRESSIONAL  AD1U5TMENTS  TO  NASA  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  BUDGET  REQUEST 


Rwearch  ind  devHopment: 

Space  Shuttle 

Space  (li^  operations ". 

Advanced  mitsiom 

Phyticj  and  asfrooomy [ 

Lunaf  and  ptanetiry  exploration , 

Launck  vehicle  procurement    . 

Sp«a  anilicatiom 

Aarooaiiticai  research  and  technolofy. 
Space  and  nuclear  research  and  tecnn< 
Tracking  jnd  data  acquisition.. 
Technology  utilization 


Total 

Construction  of  facilities 

Research  and  program  management. 

Grand  total 


under  such  contract  prior  to  the  furnishing 
of   such   services   except   that   the   contract 
may  provide  for  the  payment  for  contingent 
liability  of  the  Government  which  may  ac- 
crue In  the  event  the  Government  should  de- 
cide for   its  convenience  to  terminate   the 
contract    before   the   end    of   the   period    of 
the  contract.  Title  to  any  facilities  which 
may  be  reqxilred  In  the  performance  of  the 
contract   and   constructed   on   Government- 
owned  land  shall  vest  in  the  United  States 
upon  the  termination  of  the  contract.  The 
Administrator  shall  In  January  of  each  year 
rejjort  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  the  projected  aggregate 
contingent  liability  of  the  Government  im- 
der  termination  provisions  of  any  contract 
authorized  In  this  section  through  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  authority  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administration    to 
enter  into  and  to  maintain  the  contract  au- 
thorized hereunder  shall  remain  In  effect  as 
long   as    provision    therefor    is    Included    In 
Acts  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  8  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1975." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Olin  E.  Teaotte, 
Ken  Hechleb, 
dom  puqtta, 
J.  W.  Sybhnoton, 

C.  A.  MOSHEK, 

Au>HONZo  Bell, 
John  W.  Wtdleb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Prank  E.  Moss, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Howard    W.    Cannon, 
Barst  Goldwateh, 
Carl  T.  Cttbtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
13998)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  FY  1975  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  NASA  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  to- 
taled M.247.129,(X)0.  The  House  authorized 
•3,259,084.000,  and  the  Setuite  amendment 
authorized  $3,267,220,000.  The  committee  of 
conference  agrees  to  a  total  authorization  of 
•3.266,929,000.  as  follows: 


Budget 
request 


House 


Senate 


Cominittea  of 
conference 


lol  «. 


S800, 000, 000 

323,  300. 000 

1.500.000 

140. 515,  000 

266. 000, 000 

140,500.000 

177,500,000 

166,400,000 

74,800.000 

250, 000, 000 

5,500,000 


»20,  000, 000 

308,  300,  OOO 

1,500,000 

140,515.000 

266.  000, 000 

140,500,000 

179,500,000 

170,655,000 

80,  500, 000 

250.  OQO,  000 

5.  500, 000 


J800,  000. 000 

318.300.000 

i.  500.  000 

140,  515,  000 

264. 000, 000 

143,  500, 000 

200,  500, 000 

171,500,000 

74, 800,  000 

250,000,000 

5.500,000 


«05,000.000 

313, 300, 000 

1.500,000 

140,515,000 

260, OOO, 000 

143, 500, 000 

196,  300. 000 

171,500,000 

79,  700,  000 

250, 000. 000 

5, 500, 000 


2,346,015,000      2.362.970,000      2,370,115,000       2,372,815  000 
151,490.000  146,460,000  147,490,000  144  490  000 

749,624,000         749,624,000         749,624,000  749]  624' 000 


3,247,129,000     3,259,084,000     3,267.229.000     3.266,929,000 


The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference  resolution  of  them  are  as  follows' 

1.  The  House  authorized  •820,000,000  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program,  adding  $20,000  - 
000  to  the  NASA  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $800,000,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$805,000,000. 

The  Conference  agreement  recognizes  that 
funds  have  been  utilized  from  the  program 
management  reserve  to  solve  the  unantici- 
pated technical  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Santa  Susana  test 
facilities  to  support  Space  Shuttle  main  en- 
gine component  and  subsystem  development 
testing. 

2.  The  House  authorized  $308,300,000  for 
the  Space  Flight  Operations  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $318,300,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$313,300,000  for  this  program. 

The  Conference  substitute  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10,000,000  from  the  NASA  request 
and  both  Houses  were  in  agreement  that  $5,- 
000,000  of  this  reduction  U  to  be  made 
against  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  Test  Project.  The 
Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that  the 
additional  $6,000,000  reduction  In  the  NASA 
request  contained  In  the  Conference  substi- 
tute Is  to  be  taken  from  Development,  Test 
and  Mission  Operations  authorization  pro- 
vided, however,  none  of  the  reduction  is  to 
be  applied  against  the  supporting  activities 
at  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility. 

3.  The  House  approved  $266,000,000.  the 
NASA  request,  for  the  Lunar  and  Planetary 
Exploration  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  $264,000,000. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  position  authorizing  $266,000,000  for 
this  program. 

4.  The  House  authorized  $140,500,000  for 
the  Launch  Vehicle  Procurement  program, 
the  amount  of  the  NASA  request. 

The  Senate  authorized  $143,500,000  for  this 
program,  an  Increase  of  $3,000,000  to  Initiate 
procurement  of  the  Delta  launch  vehicle  to 
be  used  to  launch  the  ERTS-C  spacecraft. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
Senate  position, 

5.  NASA  requested  $177,500,000  for  the 
Space  Applications  program.  The  House  au- 
thorized $179,500,000.  an  Increase  of  $2,000,- 
000,  and  specifically  designated  In  the  bill 
that  $2,000,000  of  the  authorized  fimds  are  to 
be  used  for  research  on  short-term  weather 
phenomena,  $2,000,000  for  research  on  hydro- 
gen production  and  utilization  systems,  and 
$1,000,000  for  research  on  ground  propulsion 
systems. 

The  Senate  authorized  $200,500,000.  add- 
ing $23,000,000  to  the  request — $13,000,000  to 
Initiate  the  ERTS-C  spacecraft,  $8,000,000 
for  additional  energy  research,  $2,000,000  for 
research  on  short-term  weather  phenomena, 
and  $2,000,000  for  ERTS  data  processing 
activities. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes 
$196,300,000  for  this  program  and  designates 
$2,000,000  for  research  on  short-term  weather 
phenomena  and  $1,000,000  for  research  on 
ground  propulsion  systems. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
NASA  should  Initiate  promptly  the  ERTS-0 
spacecraft  project  and  should  apply  added 
resources  to  Its  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  Including  the  solar  satellite 
power  station  study. 

8.  NASA  requested  $166,400,000  for  Aero- 
nautical Research  and  Technology. 

The  House  authorized  $170,655,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,256,000  for  additional  effort  in 
selected  areas  of  aeronautical  research. 

The  Senate  authorized  $171,600,000,  an  In- 
crease of  $5,100,000  In  the  NASA  request,  with 
generally  similar  objectives  to  those  of  the 
House. 

The  Conference  subetltute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

7.  The  House  authorized  $80,500,000  for 
the  Space  and  Nuclear  Research  and  Tech- 
nology  program,    Increasing    the   NASA  re- 
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quest  $5,700,000  for  coal  and  other  energy- 
related  research. 

The  Senate  authorized  $74,800,000,  the 
amount  of  the  NASA  request. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  $79,- 
700,000,  designating  $1,000,000  for  research 
on  hydrogen  production  and  utilization  sys- 
tems. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  $3,900,000  of  the 
additional  authorization  is  to  be  applied  to 
coal -related  research. 

8.  The  House  authorized  $10,040,000  for  an 
optimized  Infrared  telescope  facility  to  be 
constructed  at  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  authorized  $6,040,000  for  this 
facility  aa  requested  by  NASA. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

9.  NASA  requested  $42,690,000  for  modi- 
fications to  Launch  Complex  39,  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  to  accommodate  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

The  House  authorized  $35,690,000  for  this 
project,  a  reduction  of  $7,000,000. 

The   Senate   authorized  $42,690,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  authorizes  $37,- 
690,000. 

10.  The  House  authorized  $3,940,000  for 
the  construction  of  orblter  horizontal  fiight 
test  facilities  at  the  Plight  Research  Center, 
an  Increase  of  $2,000,000  above  the  NASA 
request  to  provide  a  capability  for  long- 
term  aeronautical  research. 

The  Senate  authorized  $1,940,000  for  this 
faculty. 

Tlie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  position. 

11.  The  House  authorized  a  lump  sum 
amount  of  $77,020,000  for  Item  16,  Section 
1(b)  for  the  several  projects  authorized  for 
the  Space  Shuttle  program. 

The  Senate  authorized  each  Individual 
Shuttle  project  with  a  specified  amount 
therefor  in  lieu  of  a  lump  sum  total  for  all 
projects. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

12.  The  House  Inserted  Section  1(h)  in  the 
bill  rescinding  $10,900,000  of  FY  1974  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  Orblter 
landing  facilities  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center. 

The  Senate  did  not  Include  a  comparable 
provision  in  its  action  on  this  bill. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  adopts  the 
House  position. 

13.  The  Conunlttee  of  Conference  adopts 
the  House  position  opposing  the  NASA  pro- 
posal to  place  the  Plum  Brook  Station  In  a 
standby  mode  and  considers  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  this  facility  in 
a  minimum  operating  condition  so  as  to 
continue  to  provide  support  for  NASA  and 
other  associated  research  activities  for  at 
least  one  year. 

Olin  E.  Teaoue, 
Ken  Hechler, 
Don  Puqtja, 
J.  W.  Symington, 
C.  A.  Mosher, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
John  W.  Wydler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
F'rank   E.    Moss, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Barry   Goldwater, 
Carl   T.   Cxjrtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SALE   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OP   THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  3373)  relating  to  the  sale  and 
distribution^  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


S.  3373 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  910  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"§910.  Congressional  Record:  subscriptions; 
sale  of  current,  Individual  num- 
bers, and  bound  sets;  postage  rate 

"(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  Public  Printer  may  sell — 

"(1)  subscriptions  to  the  dally  Record;  and 

"(2)  current.  Individual  numbers,  and 
bound  sets  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(b)  The  price  of  a  subscription  to  the 
dally  Record  and  of  current,  individual  num- 
bers, and  bound  sets  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Public  Printer  based  ujjon  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distribution.  Any  such  price 
shall  be  paid  In  advance.  The  money  from 
any  such  sale  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury 
and  accounted  for  in  the  Public  Printer's  an- 
nual  report   to   Congress. 

"(c)  The  Congressional  Record  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of  post- 
age at  which  any  newspaper  or  other  jjerlodi- 
cal  publication,  with  a  legltlbiate  list  of  paid 
subscribers,  is  entitled  to  be  mailed.". 

(b)  Section  906  of  such  title  44  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  section  caption 
the  last  semicolon  and  "subscriptions"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  full  paragraph 
thereof. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  such  title 
44,  immediately  preceding  section  901,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  item  906  the  last 
semicolon  and  "subscription";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  item  910  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"910.  Congressional  Record:  subscriptions; 
sale  of  current,  individual  numbers, 
and  bound  sets;  postage  rate.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  IndiEina  (Mr.  Brademas)  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  simi- 
lar bill,  H.R.  14282,  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wayne  L. 
Hays)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  Mr 
Speaker,  is  to  provide  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  be  entitled  to  be  mailed  at 
the  same  postage  rate  at  which  any  news- 
paper or  any  other  perlodicaJ  publica- 
tion with  a  list  of  paid  subscribers  is  en- 
titled to  be  mailed. 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  save  the  Government  Printing  OfiQce 
some  $8  million  a  year  in  postal  rates  for 
mailing  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  In- 
tended to  resolve  a  disagreement  between 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  regarding  the  au- 
thority to  establish  postal  rates  for  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Allow  me  to  explain,  Mr.  Speaker:  Be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  Postal  Service, 
Congress  reimbursed  the  Oovemment 


Printing  Office  for  the  cost  it  daily  in- 
curred for  mailing  the  Record  of  be- 
tween 8  and  9  cents  per  copy,  or  approx- 
imately the  second-class  newspaper  rate. 
However,  after  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
assumed  control  of  mail  distribution  It 
notified  the  Government  Printing  Office 
that  it  would  thereafter  be  required  to 
pay  the  flrst-class  postal  rate  for  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  directed  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  comply  with  the  committee 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
promptly  applied  for  second-class  han- 
dling of  the  Record. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  maintained, 
however,  that  according  to  its  regula- 
tions, only  newspapers  and  periodicals 
whose  circulation  includes  a  majority  of 
paid  subscribers  could  qualify  for  second- 
class  treatment,  and  rejected  the  appli' 
cation 

Since  less  than  half  the  copies  of  the 
Record  were  sent  to  paid  subscribers, 
the  Postal  Service  concluded  that  the 
Record  was  not  eligible  for  second-class 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Congres- 
sional Record  is  similar  to  many  publi- 
cations in  the  commercial  sector  which 
are  mailed  at  second-class  rates,  the 
Record  does  not  meet  the  "paid-sub- 
scriber" requirement,  because,  by  law, 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Record  must 
be  distributed  free  of  charge.  These  free 
subscriptions  include  copies  for  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies,  the  libraries  of 
Federal  courts,  and  copies  designated  by 
Members  of  Congress  for  Individuals  and 
institutions  \^athin  their  constituencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the 
Congressional  Record  is  mailed  at  first- 
class  postal  rates  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per 
copy.  The  total  cost  of  the  postage  for  a 
single  subscription  is,  therefore,  $265  per 
year. 

The  bill  imder  consideration,  S.  3373, 
would  qualify  the  Record  for  the  second- 
class  newspaper  rate,  which  would  bring 
the  cost  of  mailing  to  approximately  9 
cents  a  copy,  and  $35.63  annually  for  a 
single  subscription. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  approximately  35.- 
000  subscriptions  of  the  Record  are 
mailed  each  year,  this  bill  would  result 
in  a  total  saving  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  over  $8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  provide  that  the  GPO  pay  the 
postage  rate  appropriate  to  the  delivery 
treatment  that  the  Record  is  now  re- 
ceiving. For,  according  to  the  Public 
Printer,  although  the  Record  is  being 
charged  flrst-class  postage  rates,  It  is 
being  given  second-class  delivery  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  argued  by  some 
that  this  bill  would  not  save  any  money 
in  that  it  would  simply  shift  the  expense 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
appropriation  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  However,  accord- 
ing to  the  officials  at  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  cost  estimates  which  I  have 
provided  today  reflected  the  full  cost  of 
second-class  handling  of  the  Record. 
There  cannot  be,  therefore,  any  further 
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costs  attributable  to  the  1  econd-class 
delivery  of  the  Record  whic!  1  could  jus- 
tify additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3373  simply  provides 
for  a  just  and  reasonable  price  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Record,  one  '  vhlch  would 
assure  the  timely  deUvery  ol  this  essen- 
tial document,  and  one  whidi  would  as- 
sure that  the  costs  properly  attributa- 
ble to  second-class  handling  of  the  Rec- 
ord will  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaiter,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  measure  their  full  jupport  and 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules  atid  pass  the 
bill,  which  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  th«  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  pubUcation  would  go  second-class 
mail  in  concert  with  the  phase-in  rate, 
as  all  second-class  mail  will  g(  >? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  There  is  no  require- 
ment with  respect  to  the  phase-in  rate, 
I  may  say  to  the  gentlemaii  from  New 
York,  since  the  Record  woiQfl  be  mailed 
at  the  full  second-class  newspaper  rate, 
which  officials  at  the  Postal  Service  ad- 
vise me  is  the  full  cost  of  second-class 
handling  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiuhe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  this 
bill.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  do 
what  the  sponsors  think  it  will  do  by 
way  of  saving  $6  million,  ^ut  it  is  a 
better  bookkeeping  transactidn. 

The  new  Postal  Corporat.on,  quasi- 
corporation,  is  already  elbow  ieep  in  the 
taxpayers'  pockets,  although  it  was 
organized  on  the  assumption  that  it 
would  be  self-sustaining,  moi-e  efBcient. 
I  remember  aU  of  the  wonderful  kudos 
that  were  tossed  out  here  on  the  House 
floor  when  the  Postal  Corporation,  so- 
called,  was  put  through  the  House.  But 
they  are  already  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury clear  up  to  the  elbows,  an  1 1  have  no 
doubt  that  if  they  make  a  case  that  the 
postage  charge  for  carriage  cf  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  not  sufl  dent,  that 
they  will  come  right  in,  an  1  Congress 
will  roll  over  and  play  dead,  is  they  are 
now  doing,  and  give  them  mdre  revenue 
right  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  Treas- 
ury'. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  11  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  ;  ield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  point  of 
this  bill  and  the  reason  it  is  here  is  be- 
cause it  is  in  my  judgment  im  attempt 
by  the  Post  Office  Departmer  t  to  rip  off 
the  Congress.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  Congressional  Record  should  be 
treated  differently  from  a  m>gazine  for 
example  or  any  other  kind  of  printing 
of  that  sort.  They  hung  theii'  ruling  on 
a  technicality.  That  is  what  It  amounts 
to  because  certain  copies  of  1  he  Record 
are  sent  to  certain  bureaus  am  1  organiza- 
tions free  of  charge.  They  aie  just  try- 
ing to  rip  off  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate  to  f  orcei  us  to  take 


some  of  the  money  appropriated  to  us 
and  turn  it  over  to  them  so  they  can 
continue  their  wasteful  practices  of 
$150,000  office  renovations  for  the  top 
brass  and  contracts  for  Mr.  Klassen's 
friends  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  to  $40,000  a 
year  for  no  discernible  work  whatever. 

If  there  is  any  subject  around  here 
that  needs  an  investigation  and  if  there 
is  anybody  maybe  that  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  some 
of  the  people  in  that  organization  who 
are  engaged  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
fraud  of  the  first  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  stated  the  proposition  more 
clearly  than  I  could  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  support  the  legislation,  but  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  join 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  in  trying  to  stop 
this  new  Postal  Corporation  from  com- 
ing to  Congress  for  ever  more  and  more 
money.  This  year  we  will  appropriate 
some  $2  billion,  if  we  accede  to  the  re- 
quests they  have  made  and  that  is  more 
than  Congress  appropriated  in  any  year 
heretofore  to  the  old  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  well  knows 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  voted  against 
the  creation  of  this  monstrosity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  would  not  vote  to  give  them  2 
cents  let  alone  $2  million;  I  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  them,  becaxise  we  would 
be  better  off  if  we  would  return  the  mall 
to  the  Pony  Express. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  I  think  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  connection  with 
their  appraisal  of  the  present  Corpora- 
tion. I  recall  when  it  was  first  proposed, 
but  I  am  certain  if  the  corporate  struc- 
ture had  been  offered  by  itself  it  would 
have  been  defeated,  but  by  whatever  leg- 
islative legerdemain  we  were  boxed  in 
at  the  time  the  postal  employees  had 
their  salary  increase  coupled  with  the 
corporate  proposal. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
today  and  in  the  light  of  bitter  experi- 
ence it  would  appear  to  me  we  should  be 
talking  in  terms  of  restoring  the  postal 
service  to  its  former  status.  If  there  ever 
was  a  rip  off,  as  we  colloquially  express 
ourselves,  this  is  the  greatest. 

And  whether  we  approve  the  service, 
the  service  is  being  deteriorated  and  the 
I>eople  in  the  name  of  reform  are  being 
deluded  into  espousing  the  corporate  as- 
pect of  postal  reform.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  leaders  and  Members  think  in 
terms  of  dismantling  the  Corporation 
and  bringing  it  back  where  it  was,  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  having  more 
and  better  service  and  making  the  em- 
ployees a  great  deal  happier. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  the  minority  on  the  commit- 
tee have  no  objection  to  the  bill.  Their 
feeling  on  the  bill  is  about  the  same  as 
that  expressed  by  the  distingxilshed  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  that  it  is  a  proper  way 
to  handle  mailing  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  it  wUl,  in  fact,  save  the  Con- 
gress money.  We  hope  it  will  save  the 
country  some  money  too,  but  there  is 
some  question  on  that  latter  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  consume  more  than  a  minute  or 
so.  I  was  not  kidding  when  I  talked  about 
returning  to  the  Pony  Express,  because 
prior  to  the  Postal  Corporation  it  used 
to  be  that  one  could  get  mail  from  here 
to  my  district,  the  nearest  part  of  which 
is  300  miles  from  Washington,  sometimes 
overnight :  but  certainly  in  a  day.  Now  it 
is  taking  from  5  to  7  days. 

The  Pony  Express  used  to  take  mall 
from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco, 
in  5  days;  so  when  I  say  let  us  return 
to  the  Pony  Express.  I  am  talking  about 
saving  time  and  getting  the  mail  there 
quicker. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Guyer)  . 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  that  would  be  realistic, 
that  is  to  pay  all  postal  employees  by 
mall.  They  might  get  all  the  mail  de- 
livered on  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
biU  S.  3373. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVII  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rein- 
state the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  265] 

Anderson,  Brasco  Clilsbolm 

Calif.  Brown,  Calif.  Clausen. 

Badlllo  Burke,  Calif.  Don  H. 

Bell  Burke,  Fla.  Cochran 

Blester  Burton  Conyers 

Btngbam  Carey,  N.Y.  Cougblin 

Bowen  Cederberg  Ctilver 
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Holtzman 

Roybal 

Horton 

Runnels 

Howard 

Ryan 

Huber 

Scherle 

Hutchinson 

Stark 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Steele 

Kyros 

Stokes 

Landgrebe 

Stubblefleld 

Landrum 

Talcott 

Lehman 

Teague 

McCloskey 

Thompson,  N.J 

McSpadden 

Tleman 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Ullman 

Mazzoll 

Van  Deerlln 

Meeds 

Vander  Jagt 

Melcher 

Waldle 

Metcalfe 

Ware 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Whalen 

Pike 

WldnaU 

PodeU 

Wiggins 

Price,  Tex. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Qulllen 

Wilson, 

Bangel 

Charles  H.. 

Reld 

Calif. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wilson. 

Rousselot 

Charles,  Tex. 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dell  urns 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Esch 
Fisher 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Gettys 
Gray 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  337 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quoriun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION    AU- 
THORIZATION—FISCAL YEAR  1975 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13296)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  Appro- 
priation Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  CJommerce,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  as  follows: 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  Incident  to  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  reconditioning  of  ships,  $275.- 
000,000; 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
ship  operating-differential  subsidy,  (242,- 
800,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  $27,900,000. 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $3,742,000; 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York, 
$10,618,000;  and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools,  $2,973,000. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  Act,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975  such  additional  supplemental  amounts 
for  the  activities  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  section  1  of  this  Act 
as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  or  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  by  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  13296,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 


Commerce  in  the  total  amount  of  $562.- 
900.000 — to  be  apportioned  as  follows: 

Construction  subsidy — $275  milhon. 

Operating  subsidy — $242,800,000. 

Research  and  development — $27,900,- 
000. 

National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet — $3,- 
742,000. 

Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy — 
$10,518,000. 

State  marine  schools — $2,973,000. 

As  you  know,  construction  subsidy  is 
based  on  the  difference  between  United 
States  and  foreign  shipbuilding  costs, 
and  paid  to  U.S.  shipyards  so  that  our 
vessels  can  compete  in  international 
trade.  The  construction  subsidy  request 
of  $275  million  will  permit  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  contract  for  nine  ships 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  as  part  of  the  new 
maritime  program  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Inform  the 
House  that  this  continues  to  be  a  very 
successful  program.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  52  ships  of  4.7  milhon  deadweight 
tons  and  the  conversion  of  19  ships.  All 
these  contracts  have  come  within  the 
declining  construction  subsidy  rates  pro- 
vided by  that  act.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  generally  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  subsidy  from  45  percent  in 
1971,  until  35  percent  is  reached  in  1976. 
In  1975,  the  construction  subsidy  rate 
will  decline  from  39  to  37  percent. 

The  next  element  in  the  authorization 
request  is  for  operating  subsidy  that  is 
generally  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween United  States  and  comparable 
foreign  operating  costs,  and  paid  so  that 
U.S.-flag  operators  can  provide  essential 
shipping  services.  The  authorization  re- 
quest of  $242,800,000  for  this  activity  in 
fiscal  year  1975  would  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  U.S.-flag  passer^er,  cargo, 
and  bulk  vessels  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  the 
House  that  not  all  U.S.-flag  vessels  re- 
quire operating  subsidy.  A  nimiber  of 
capital  intensive  vessels,  such  as  con- 
tainerships,  are  operated  without  sub- 
sidy in  our  foreign  trade  by  operators 
such  as  Sea-Land.  More  significantly,  19 
vessels  that  were  formerly  operated  un- 
der subsidy  by  U.S.  Lines  and  American 
Export  Lines,  now  compete  in  our  for- 
eign trade  without  such  Government 
assistance. 

The  Research  and  Development  au- 
thorization request  of  $27,900,000  would 
be  used  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries in  order  to  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine. Priority  will  be  given  projects  with 
near-term  benefits.  Industry  participa- 
tion and  cost  sharing  will  be  expanded. 
With  the  sky-rocketing  cost  of  fuel  oil, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  largest 
single  elements  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  concerns  the  devel- 
opment of  competitive  nuclear  ships. 

The  authorization  request  of  $3,742,- 
000  for  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  would  be  used  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  maintain 
ships  under  preservation  to  supplement 
the  active  fieet  in  times  of  war  or  na- 
tional   emergency    and    294    merchant 


ships  would  be  retained  for  national  de- 
fense purposes. 

The  last  two  authorization  requests 
concern  maritime  training.  Section  Ite) 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  $10,518,000  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.Y. 
Section  1(f)  would  authorize  $2,973,000 
for  Government  aid  to  the  State  marine 
schools.  In  this  regard,  an  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Maritime  Education  and 
Training,  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  is  in  the  process  of 
making  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all 
of  our  Nation's  maritime  schools.  This 
study  should  be  completed  during  the 
later  part  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  13296  is  basically  a 
technical  amendment  to  avoid  having  to 
amend  the  fiscal  year  1975  authorization 
request  if  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1975  are  required  for  the 
remuneration  of  Maritime  Administra- 
tion employees  at  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  and  the  Federal  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  An  identical  provision 
was  in  the  authorization  act  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual  authorization 
request  of  the  Maritime  Administration  is 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  each  year.  Every 
item  has  been  carefully  reviewed.  After 
full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
tire record,  H.R.  13296  was  reported 
unanimously,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any 
opposition  to  it. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
this  very  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  as  she 
may  consume. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  in  urg- 
ing the  support  of  the  House  for  KM. 
13296,  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  has  gone 
into  some  detail  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  H.R.  13296  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  would  like  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  worthwhile  bill,  so  I  will  be  brief. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13296,  which  is  the  funding 
for  various  programs  for  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  it  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  construction  and  op- 
erating subsidy  programs,  for  research 
and  development,  and  for  such  items  as 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and 
the  maritime  schools.  If  we  wish  to  keep 
the  American  fiag  on  the  high  seas,  then 
it  is  necessary  to  support  this  bill  and 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  carry  on  its 
progrsims. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  advanced  greatly  in  the  mari- 
time area  and  in  their  naval  fieets.  At 
the  same  time  that  Russian  commercial 
and  military  fieets  have  been  increasing, 
the  U.S.  maritime  and  military  capacity 
has  been  deteriorating.  This  is  not  to  say. 
however,  that  the  picture  is  completely 
black,  because  we  do  have  the  most  mod- 
em and  efficient  liner  fleet  in  the  world 
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and  we  have  been  making  strides  in  the 
last  several  years  to  incr(*ase  our  bulk 
carrier  fleet  and  our  bulh  carriage  ca- 
pacity. Recently,  the  Houae  passed  H.R. 
8193,  which  would  provide  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  petroleum  Imported  into 
the  United  States  be  carrie  d  in  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  This  piece  of  legislation  should 
give  more  Impetus  to  the  c(  »nstructlon  of 
U.S.  bulk  carriers,  which  is  an  area  of 
the  U.S.-flag  fleet  which  tias  been  ne- 
glected for  years  and  whi(  h  is  now  re- 
ceiving proper  attention.  This  latter 
piece  of  legislation  should  oe  helpful  as  a 
supplement  to  the  landmirk  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  whici  provided  a 
new  maritime  program  foi  the  revitali- 
zatlon  of  the  U.S.-flag  men  hant  fleet.  In 
the  last  several  years,  we  h  ive  been  con- 
structing new  tonnage  under  that  pro- 
gram. The  total  amount  set  out  in  H.R. 
13296.  is  $562,900,000  and  1  do  not  think 
this  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to  keep 
U.S.-flag  merchant  vessels  on  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  total  figure  set  out  above.  $275 
million  is  requested  for  :onstruction- 
dififerential  subsidy.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  contract  for  nine 
ships  under  the  fiscal  year  1975  building 
program:  Three  VLCC's,  and  six  lique- 
fied natural  gas  carriers  dJfG's). 

It  is  noted  that  all  of  these  vessels  are 
so-called  energy  carrying  vessels,  which 
is  what  our  requirements  are  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  set  forth  g\iid(lines  for  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  oonstruction- 
dififerential  subsidy  level  to  35  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  and  thereafter.  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  the  CDS  level  w4l  be  reduced 
from  39  percent  to  37  perceht.  When  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was  en- 
acted, the  CDS  level  was  50  percent,  so 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  subsidies  paid  for  the 
construction  of  vessels  in  UJS.  shipyards. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ihe  shipyards 
have  been  able  to  meet  tht  percentage 
reductions  outlined  in  tha^  1970  act.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  suosidy  rates  of 
LNG  carriers  are  as  low  asTl6.5  percent. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  tne  high  cost 
of  constructing  the  same  tipe  of  vessel 
in  foreign  yards.  It  does  apiear  that  the 
gap  between  ship  construotion  in  U.S. 
and  foreign  shipyards  is  narrowing. 

H.R.  13296  provides  $241800.000  for 
ship  operating  subsidies  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  This  operating  subsldtr  will  be  al- 
located to  passenger  vessels,  jcombination 
cargo  and  passenger  vessels,  general 
cargo  vessels,  and  bulk  carr  lers.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  ire  no  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill  to  subsidize  the 
carriage  of  grain  purchases  )y  the  Soviet 
Union  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

With  respect  to  the  fun  ling  in  this 
bill  which  relates  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Academy  at  Kings  Point  md  the  six 
State  maritime  schools,  I  vould  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committte  has  a  spe- 
cial ad  hoc  committee  making  a  study  of 
these  maritime  academies.  I .  is  true  that 
the  expenditures  for  these  schools  are 
not  great  but  a  number  of  MJembers  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  taxpayer  re- 
ceive full  value  for  his  investment  in 
these  schools.  There  are  a  number  of 
hard  questions  which  must  he  asked  con- 
cerning Federal  funding  of  these  marl- 
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time  schools  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ad 
hoc  committee  studying  the  maritime 
academy  situation  will  come  up  with  a 
report  that  can  assure  us  that  the  tax- 
payer is  indeed  receiving  reasonable 
value  for  his  investment  in  these  marl- 
time  academies.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
study  will  be  completed  this  year. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
given  ample  hearing  and  careful  study 
and  that  the  maritime  industrj-  supports 
this  legislation  which  was  reported  unan- 
imously out  of  committee  after  full  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  entire 
record. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  H.R.  13296. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Mosher)  . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee in  supporting  H.R.  13296  authori- 
zing appropriations  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. Marad  is  a  very  necessary 
and  worthwhile  program  in  the  Nation's 
interest. 

However,  there  Is  one  weakness  in 
Marad  which  greatly  concerns  me,  and 
although  it  does  not  relate  directly  to  this 
particular  bill.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  failure  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  establish  a  re- 
gionaJ  office  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  placed  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  seacoasts  with  respect  to  admin- 
istration of  our  various  maritime  aid 
programs.  A  number  of  these  programs, 
particularly  the  tax  deferral  provisions 
of  section  607  of  the  act,  have  been  im- 
minently successful  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  Great 
Lakes'  shippers,  however,  that  the  unique 
aspects  of  Great  Lakes  transportation 
are  not  fully  recognized  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  that  It  would  be  very  valid  and 
helpful  to  have  a  regional  Marad  office 
for  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  regional  office  need  not  be  located 
physically  on  the  Great  Lakes;  it  could  be 
situated  here  in  Washington.  But  it 
certainly  should  be  staffed  with  people 
who  are  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
In  Great  Lakes  shipping,  and  who  have 
line  authority  with  respect  to  the  various 
programs  as  they  relate  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs, 
Mr.  Blackwell,  during  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  he  replied  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  Great  Lakes  regional  office, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  own  door 
Is  always  open,  and  that  Great  Lakes 
matters  do  receive  his  personal  atten- 
tion. In  e^ect,  he  said  that  the  Great 
Lakes  received  better  treatment  than 
they  would  if  a  separate  office  were 
established. 

I  am  fully  awar^,  of  course,  of  Mr. 
Blackwell's  very  valuable  work  on  behalf 
of  Great  Lakes  shipping,  but  I  also  am 
aware  that  he  will  not  remain  the  head 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  forever. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  assume  that  the 
door  of  the  Maritime  Administrator  al- 
ways will  be  open  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Again,  therefore,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  that  the  strong  desire  of 


our  people  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regional  office  be 
considered  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  will  review  this  matter  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr! 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  H.R.  13296,  the 
Maritime  Administration  Authorizatlcm 
bill.  The  Maritime  Administration  per- 
forms an  invaluable  service  to  our  coun- 
try by  administering  programs  to  aid  in 
the  development,  promotion,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  It  ad- 
ministers subsidy  programs  which  assist 
greatly  in  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  reconditioning  of  ships. 

Mar  Ad  helps  industry  generate  In- 
creased business  for  U.S.  ships,  and  con- 
ducts programs  to  develop  ports,  facil- 
ities, and  intermodal  transportation  sys- 
tems. It  conducts  research  and  develops 
activities  which  In  turn  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  merchant 
marine,  and  It  operates  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  the  main  foun- 
tainhead  of  merchant  marine  officers  and 
specialists. 

I  think  a  word  should  be  said  for  the 
steadfast  support  which  President  Nixon 
has  given  the  merchant  marine.  He  has 
spoken  eloquently  of  the  need  to  make 
our  merchant  marine  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  in  the  world  by  the  end  of 
this  decade,  and  he  has  backed  his  words 
with  action. 

The  merchant  marine  makes  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  area  around  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  my  district,  and  to  the  entire 
Nation's  economy  and  security.  Making 
the  merchant  marine  a  more  viable  ccm- 
tributor  to  the  Nation  Is  something  which 
I  have  worked  toward  for  the  10  years  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  We  must 
continue  our  shipbuilding  and  rebuild- 
ing programs  to  provide  the  merchant 
marine  with  the  means  to  perform  its 
important  tasks.  I  urge  passage  of  Hit. 
13296  so  that  the  work  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  the  merchant  marine 
can  proceed. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Clark)  has  carefully  de- 
scribed the  provisions  of  H.R.  13296, 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  to  duplicate  his 
statement.  I  believe  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  this  authorization  bill  reflects 
the  continuing  commitment  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  to  the  re- 
building of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  1970  act 
was  toward  the  creation  of  a  bulk  carrier 
capability  imder  the  U.S.  flag.  Just  re- 
cently we  passed  and  sent  to  the  other 
body  the  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974.  legislation  designed  to  re- 
quire that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports be  carried  on  U.S.-fiag  tankers.  As 
I  indicated  In  my  remarks  in  support  of 
that  legislation,  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  have  complementary 
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provisions  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  will  become  independent  of  for- 
eign shipping  in  the  carriage  of  its  essen- 
tial energy  imports.  The  legislation  we 
are  now  considering  provides  the  seed 
money,  if  you  will,  to  insure  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  which  will  give  the  United 
States  this  necessary  degree  of  independ- 
ence. At  the  subsidy  rates  prevailing  in 
fiscal  year  1975  of  from  16  i^  percent  to 
37  percent,  the  construction  fimds  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation  will  support 
almost  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  ship 
construction  in  U.S.  yards,  and  many 
thousands  of  man-hours  of  employment 
not  only  in  the  shipyards  themselves  but 
in  the  steel  Industry  and  all  the  related 
Industries  that  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship. 

The  operating  subsidies  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  will  provide  a  mini- 
mum of  support  for  liner  companies  op- 
erating on  essential  trade  routes  and  bulk 
carriers  in  various  worldwide  services. 
While  great  strides  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  technolog- 
ically advanced  liner  vessels,  such  as 
container  and  barge-carrying  ships,  the 
liner  companies  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  are  beset  by  a  number  of  com- 
petitive problems  which  have  seriously 
undermined  their  financial  stability.  The 
technological  revolution  which  swept  the 
liner  trades  in  the  1960's  made  this  a 
capital-intensive  Industry.  The  liner  in- 
dustry Is  no  longer  In  truth  a  shipping 
industry  but  has  become  an  integrated 
land-sea  transportation  industry,  where 
terminal  facilities,  containers  and  trucks 
are  as  important  elements  In  the  busi- 
ness as  the  ships  themselves. 

The  purchase  of  modem  container 
and  LASH  ships  has  seriously  strained 
the  resources  of  oiu"  liner  companies.  A 
nimiber  of  them  have  become  subsidi- 
aries of  major  conglomerate  organiza- 
tions In  order  to  secure  the  great 
amounts  of  money  required  to  pay  for 
the  ships,  containers,  and  other  facilities 
essential  to  a  modem  liner  service. 

While  the  technological  revolution  in 
shipping  began  in  the  United  States,  It 
quickly  expanded  to  Europe  and  Japan 
and  the  major  shipping  nations  of  the 
world  have  now  fully  equalized  whatever 
competitive  edge  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine may  have  enjoyed  diuing  the  late 
1960's.  Both  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
trans-Pacific  trades,  our  principal  trade 
routes,  are  heavily  over-tonnaged  and 
will  remain  so  for  years  to  come  under 
current  projections  of  trade  growth.  In 
this  highly  competitive  International  en- 
vironment, the  American  carrier  with  a 
substantially  higher  cost  structure  Is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  Subsidy  Is  a 
mixed  blessng.  It  Imposes  rigidity,  and 
In  return  for  money  to  meet  the  higher 
U.S.  costs,  the  carrier  must  forego  the 
flexibility  which  Its  foreign  competitor 
enjoys.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  sys- 
tem of  shipping  regulation  Imposes 
constraints  upon  U.S.-flag  carriers  of 
which  the  foreign  competition  Is  largely 
free. 

This  year  imder  the  axisplces  of  the 
United  Nations  a  so-called  code  of  con- 
duct for  liner  conferences  has  been  pro- 
mulgated and  Is  open  for  ratification. 
During  the  negotiations  over  this  code  In 
Geneva,  the  U.S.  delegation  sought  inter- 
national approval  of  our  system  of  open 
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steamship  conferences  and  free  compe- 
tition for  trade.  These  concepts,  which 
we  have  adhered  to  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade  since  enactment  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  were  resoimdlngly  defeated 
by  the  international  commimity  during 
the  code  of  conference  practice  delibera- 
tions. Apparently,  what  the  rest  of  the 
world  wants  is  free,  open  competition  In 
the  U.S.  foreign  trade  and  closed  cartels 
in  all  other  trades.  The  effect  of  this  Is 
that  the  Japanese  and  European  car- 
riers, and  now  most  recently  the  Rus- 
sians, are  able  to  come  into  the  U.S. 
trades  at  will  and  skim  off  the  most 
lucrative  cargo  while  effectively  denying 
to  U.S.  carriers  any  opportunity  to  en- 
gage In  foreign-to-forelgn  trades,  "nils 
highly  discriminatory  system  must  end. 

We  are  today  authorizing  almost  $250 
million  for  operating  subsidies  mostly  for 
U.S.-liner  vessels.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
spend  this  kind  of  money,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  per- 
mit foreign  shipping  Interests  to  under- 
cut our  fleet  in  our  own  trades. 

Understandably,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  concentrated  attention  on 
the  tanker  shipbuilding  program  during 
the  past  4  years.  It  is  time,  however,  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  problems  that 
beset  our  liner  industry.  Responsibility 
for  this  is  divided  between  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  which  adminis- 
ters our  regulatory  statutes,  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  these  agencies  has  ex- 
ercised any  leadership  in  tackling  the 
problems  of  our  liner  industry.  The  time 
Is  growing  short,  and  I  urge  these  agen- 
cies to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
our  promotional  and  regulatory  policies 
with  respect  to  liner  shipping  with  a  view 
toward  developing  a  system  of  shipping 
subsidy  that  will  not  place  our  carriers 
on  a  strait  jacket,  and  a  system  of 
regulation  which  will  recognize  the  re- 
alities of  international  trade  in  this 
decade.  Undoubtedly,  such  a  review,  to 
be  meaningful,  must  involve  fimda- 
mental  statutory  changes.  I  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  prepared  to  consider  seri- 
ously the  highly  discriminatory  climate 
in  which  the  U.S.-liner  fleet  must  oper- 
ate today.  We  are.  however,  a  legislative 
body,  and  the  administrative  agencies 
which  have  the  basic  expertise  in  this 
Held  must  come  forward  and  present  at 
least  the  broad  outlines  of  a  program 
which  will  permit  the  U.S.-liner  fleet  to 
compete  effectively  with  those  of  other 
nations  with  whom  we  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 
this  bill  represents  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  the  rebuilding  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  we  should  sup- 
port wholeheartedly,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  someone  conversant  with  this 
subject  why  a  bill  authorizing  more  than 
a  half  billion  dollars  is  brought  here 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  which 
means  that  no  amendments  can  be  of- 
fered? I  am  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  bill,  but  how  does  a  Member  of  the 


House,  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  the  opportunity  to  work  his 
or  her  will  upon  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude when  it  is  brought  in  here  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  in  our  committee,  and  we  felt  that 
since  there  was  no  opposition  in  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
there  would  be  no  problem  with  this 
bill  at  all. 

It  is  a  bill  that  is  needed  very  badly 
in  the  shipping  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  lovely  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  most  of  which,  if  not  all  of 
whom  have  maritime  interests,  that  they 
are  all  satisfled  with  the  bill.  But  what 
about  the  poor  devil  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  might  have 
some  disagreement  with  the  bill?  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  think 
that  it  is  good  practice  to  bring  author- 
ization bills  of  this  dimension  to  the 
House  floor  under  suspension  of  the 
rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  an  annual  author- 
ization bill,  and  there  has  not  been  any 
opposition  to  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  we  would 
have  annual  authorizations  of  this  kind, 
but  that  still  does  not  explain  why  this 
bill.  Involving  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars,  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  so  that  the  other 
House  Members  are  prohibited  from  of- 
fering amendments.  We  must  either  vote 
it  up  or  down. 

For  instance,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  squash  courts  at  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  are  justified  or  not.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
does. 

Also  I  do  not  know  whether  the  new 
facilities  for  visiting  football  teams,  as 
well  as  the  home  team  at  the  Academy, 
are  justified  or  not.  I  do  know  that  I  can- 
not offer  an  amendment  to  strike  any  of 
It  out. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  have  no  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  why  these  au- 
thorization bills  are  brought  in  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  involving  the 
amounts  of  money  that  they  do. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  there  could  be  very  little 
opposition  to  the  subsidies  because  the 
average  person  on  the  floor  would  not 
know  and  would  not  be  able  to  know 
other  than  possibly  offering  to  cut  the 
subsidies,  which  coiUd  have  no  meaning. 
The  committee  has  to  study  this  with 
the  maritime  industry,  and  they  come  up 
with  the  subsidies  for  operation  and  for 
building  of  ships. 

But  there  are  questions  to  be  asked 
about  the  maritime  academies.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  with  respect  to  the  fimding  of  the 
bill  relating  to  the  maritime  academies  at 
King  Point  and  the  six  State  maritime 
schools,  the  committee  has  a  special  ad 
hoc  committee  In  being  right  now  study- 
ing the  costs  and  all  of  the  details  of  all 
of  these  schools,   and  the  amount  of 
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money  that  Congress  appropi  iates 
them.  I  hope  that  we  can  hafe 
completed  by  this  year  so 
have  a  better  understandirig 
this  money  goes  and  how  it  is 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  hop< 
body  would  be  making  a  study 
because  it  is  my 
costs  a  great  deal  more  in 
academies  for  the  training 
fleers  for  the  merchant 
does  in  private  schools. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank 
man  for  yielding. 

This  is  one  reason  that  we 
ad  hoc  committee  this  year, 
study  and  come  back,  because 
the  costs  are  high,  and  we  w  mt 
why  and  if  this  would  contiiue, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr. 
the  distinguished  chairman 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  chairman  of  the 
rine  Subcommittee  in  strong 
H.R.  13296,  a  bill  to  authoria 
tions  for  certain  Maritime 
the  Department  of  Commercf 

Passage  of  this  bill  is 
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was  constructed,  the 
most  of  the  cost.  I  am  please^ 
my  colleagues  that  pursuant 
this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
tion  subsidy  contracts  have 
the  declining  scale  provided 
chant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
tlon  subsidy  rate  is  schedule^ 
to  a  record  low  of  37  perceit 
year  1975.  In  addition,  subsidy 
liquefied  natural  gas  carrier^ 
as  low  as  16.5  percent. 

Since  enactment  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  has 
for  the  construction  of  52 
and  the  conversion  of  19 

The  amount  requested  foi- 
tion  subsidy  for  fiscal  year 
same  as  in  fiscal  year  1974 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
concluded  that  these  funds 
mum  required  to  carry  on 
program  mandated  by  the 
rine  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urg^ 
to  support  H.R.   13296,  so 
forts  to  provide  for  the 
of  the  United  States  in  the  ar)Ba 
transportation  may  be  contl^iued 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cemed  that  we  have  not 
sessed  the  maritime 
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fiscal  year  1975.  With  inflation  reaching 
the  double  figure  level,  soaring  interest 
rates,  and  a  $13  billion  deficit  we  should 
be  looking  for  means  of  cutting  back.  The 
maritime  authorization  of  $562.9  million 
for  1975  would  seem  to  be  one  area  where 
such  a  cutback  could  occur.  The  present 
bill  maintains  the  same  figure  of  $275 
million  for  ship  construction  subsidy 
that  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1974 — 
which  is  projected  to  generate  approxi- 
mately $976  million  in  shipyard  orders. 
This  quite  possibly  could  put  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  an  already  overbur- 
dened steel  industry  and  is  certain  to 
contribute  to  inflation. 

While  I  generally  do  not  argue  the  Im- 
portance of  Government  subsidization  of 
the  maritime  indiostry,  I  do  feel  that  un- 
der the  present  economic  conditions  we 
must  cut  back.  A  reduction  in  this  au- 
thorization affords  an  opportunity  to 
make  needed  savings. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  13296. 

The  question  was  taken;  and — two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof — 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


^IfEBAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Cli^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  13296,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARINER  VESSEl^S  TRAlfe)  INTO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  RESERVE 
FLEET 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12427)  to  amend  section  510  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   12427 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 510(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1938  (46  U.S.C.  1160  (1) )  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  author- 
ized, within  two  years  after  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  to  acquire  mariner  class  vessels 
constructed  under  title  VII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  legislation  In  Public 
Law  911,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  In  exchange 
for  obsolete  vessels  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  that  are  scheduled  for  scrap- 
ping. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
traded-ln  and  traded-out  vessels  shall  be 
valued  at  the  higher  of  their  scrap  value  In 
domestic  or  foreign  markets  as  of  the  date 
of  the  exchange:  Provided.  That  any  ex- 
change transactions  the  value  assigned  to 
the  traded-ln  and  traded-out  vessels  will  be 
determined  on  the  same  basts.  The  value  of 
the  traded  out  vessel  [s)  shall  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  the  value  of  the  traded-ln 
vessel |s I  plus  the  fair  value  of  the  cost  of 
towing  the  traded-out  vessselfs)  to  the  place 
of  scrapping.  To  the  extent  the  value  of  the 


traded-out  vessells]  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
traded-ln  vessel [s]  plus  the  fair  value  of  the 
cost  of  towing,  the  owner  of  the  traded-ln 
vessel [s]  shall  pay  the  excess  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  In  cash  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange.  This  excess  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving  Fund  and  all 
costs  incident  to  the  lay-up  of  vessels  ac- 
quired under  this  Act  may  be  paid  from  bal- 
ances in  the  Fund.  No  payments  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the 
owner  of  any  traded-ln  vessel [s]  in  connec- 
tion with  any  exchange  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  37  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1961,  ves- 
sels traced  out  under  this  subsection  may  be 
scrapped  in  approved  foreign  markets.  The 
provision  of  this  subsection  (1)  as  It  read 
prior  to  this  amendment  shall  govern  all 
transactions  made  thereunder  prior  to  this 
amendment.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12427,  a  bill  to  upgrade  our  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  of  merchant  ves- 
sels that  are  used  to  augment  seallft 
capacity  In  times  of  war  and  national 
emergency. 

The  age  and  condition  of  the  World 
War  n-bullt  vessels  in  this  fleet  has  been 
a  source  of  grave  concern  for  some  time 
now.  In  short,  the  further  utility  of  these 
vessels  is  questionable. 

It  is  clear  that  as  these  old  vessels 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
are  scrapped,  they  must  be  replaced  by- 
more  modem  vessels  that  can  eflflciently 
transport  military  requirements,  such  as 
the  Vietnam  seallft.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  increasing  sophistication  of  vessels 
in  our  merchant  marine  have  made  some 
Mariner  vessels  surplus  to  the  owner's 
needs. 

These  Mariners  were  constructed  for 
national  defense  purposes  in  the  1950's 
and  would  be  ideal  for  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet.  Indeed,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  recently  purchased 
one  Mariner  for  layup. 

Rather  than  see  these  surplus  Mari- 
ners scrapped,  the  bill  would  generally 
authorize  them  to  be  exchanged  for 
womout  vessels  In  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  that  would  be  scrapped 
Instead.  H.R.  12427,  as  reported,  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  whereby  the 
traded-in  and  traded-out  vessels  could 
be  determined  on  the  same  scrap  basis, 
provides  for  funding  the  cost  of  laying  up 
the  traded-ln  Mariner,  and  other  pro- 
cedural aspects  of  the  transaction. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  H.R.  12427  to  rejuvenate  our  National 
Defense  Fleet  by  the  acquisition  of  rela- 
tively modem  cargo  ships  must  not  be 
lost.  The  reported  bill  provides  for  a  most 
eCQclent  method  of  accomplishing  this 
objective. 

The  bill  was  reported,  unanimously, 
and  I  am  unaware  of  any  opposition  to 
It. 
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I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
H.R. 12427. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  such  time  as 
she  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairwoman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable Frank  M.  Clark,  has  set  out  the 
details  of  this  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
full  support  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  worthwhile  piece  of  legislation.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  opposition  to  this  bill 
and  I  think  the  reason  is,  that  the  bill 
would  benefit  all  parties  involved.  It  is 
not  often  when  we  can  say  this  about 
legislation,  but  I  think  this  is  a  bill  in 
which  no  one  has  any  complaint,  and 
everyone  benefits.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  stated,  this  bill  would 
provide  for  trading  in  a  so-called  Mar- 
iner vessel  to  be  kept  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet,  for  two  rusting  hulks 
which  would  be  taken  out  for  scrapping. 

The  so-called  Mariner  vessels  which 
would  be  traded  in  imder  the  bill  were 
built  for  national  defense  purposes. 
Thirty-five  Mariners  were  built  by  the 
Govemment  and  they  were  20-knot  ves- 
sels of  13,400  deadweight  tons.  They  were 
by  far  the  most  efficient  and  productive 
dry  cargo  vessels  built  anywhere  up  to 
that  time.  Five  of  these  vessels  were 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  and  the  remain- 
ing 30  were  sold  to  private  operators. 
There  are  now  26  Mariners  remaining 
which  would  be  eligible  for  trade-in  to 
the  National  Defense  Resei-ve  Fleet  im- 
der this  legislation. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  the  responsibility  to 
provide  merchant  shipping  during  times 
of  national  emergency.  One  of  the  most 
available  and  larger  sources  of  merchant 
shipping  available  to  the  Secretary  dui'- 
ing  a  national  emergency  are  the  vessels 
which  are  laid  up  in,the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  Many  of  the  vessels  in 
this  fleet,  unfortunately,  date  back  to  the 
1943-45  period.  By  relative  standards, 
they  are  slow,  have  a  small  carrying  ca- 
pacity, and  are  generally  nonproductive, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  nothing  but  rust  buckets.  Pre- 
viously, break  bulk  ships  were  available 
from  both  the  scheduled  liner  service — 
both  subsidized  and  unsubsidized — and 
so-called  tramp,  or  unscheduled  ship- 
ping. The  tramp  fleet,  once  a  large  source 
of  contingency  surge  capability,  now 
numbers  only  about  a  dozen.  Since  the 
tramp  fleet  is  no  longer  available  to  turn 
to,  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  is 
more  important  than  ever.  Remaining  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  are 
130  obsolete  Victory  ships,  built  during 
World  War  II,  that  served  well  In  the 
recent  crises  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
However,  age  and  condition  require  their 
scrapping  in  the  very  near  future.  For 
the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  legislation  to 
pump  some  productive,  efficient,  useful 
vessels  into  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  must  not  be  lost. 

The  Department  of  Defense  witness 


testified  that  the  Mariner  vessels  which 
would  be  traded  in  under  this  legislation 
are  better  suited  to  DOD  use  in  wartime 
because  of  their  high  speed,  large  cargo 
stowage  areas,  and  supporting  cargo 
handling  capability. 

We  cannot  tell  how  many  Mariners 
might  be  traded  in  to  be  put  in  the  Re- 
serve Fleet  in  the  next  2  years  for  the 
scrap  hulks  which  would  be  traded  out. 
We  would  hope  that  all  26  eligible  Mari- 
ners might  end  up  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Reet,  but  if  even  half 
this  number  are  traded  in  in  the  next 
2  years,  it  will  be  a  great  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
This  bill  would  help  the  few  remaining 
commercial  operators  who  have  Mariners 
which  are  no  longer  useful  because  of  the 
shift  in  technology  to  container  and 
barge  vessels  so  that  the  Mariners  would 
not  be  a  drain  in  lay-up  costs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  will  profit 
by  getting  the  rust  buckets  out  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  and  getting  some  newer, 
more  productive,  efficient  vessels  into 
that  fleet. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  obvi- 
ously no  one  opposes  this  bill  which  was 
reported  imanlmously  out  of  committee. 
It  is  indeed  a  meritorious  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port H.R.  12427. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  endorse  H.R. 
12427.  a  bill  to  permit  the  trade-in  of 
Mariner  class  vessels  into  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  exchange  for 
ships  that  are  scheduled  for  scrapping. 
Following  World  War  II,  the  many  Lib- 
erty and  Victory  ships  which  had  made  it 
possible  to  support  our  troops  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  placed  in  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet  anchorages  at  stra- 
tegic coastal  locations.  At  a  modest  cost 
to  cover  initial  mothballing  and  contin- 
ual preservation  against  the  effects  of 
salt  water,  the  United  States  was  assured 
of  adequate  numbers  of  merchant  ships 
to  support  national  defense  needs  during 
an  emergency.  It  was  not  long  before 
such  an  emergency  occurred,  and  in  1950 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict, 
hundreds  of  vessels  were  placed  back  in 
active  service  and  operated  by  commer- 
cial steamship  operators  for  the  account 
of  the  Federal  Govemment. 

Again  with  the  acceleration  of  the  hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam,  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  proved  to  be  indispensable. 
These  ships  are  now,  however,  worn  out. 
Only  a  handful  of  vessels  remaining  in 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  could 
be  reactivated  and  placed  into  service 
without  many  months  of  refurbishing. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  today  we  have 
no  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  that 
can  be  tapped  to  provide  an  immediate 
increase  in  seallft  capability  of  any  sig- 
nificance. The  majority  of  ships  in  the 
Reserve  Fleet  are  there  awaiting  scrap- 
ping and  are  kept  only  to  avoid  a  sudden 
glut  on  the  scrap  market. 

For  the  purpose  of  augmenting  seallft 
capability  during  the  emergency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requires  vessels 
which  do  not  depend  upon  sophisticated 
shoreslde  loading  and  unloading  fEWSlll- 
tles;  in  other  words,  conventional  so- 


called  break  bulk  freighters  which  load 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  with  booms 
and  tackle.  The  ships,  of  course,  must 
be  in  first-class  condition  requiring  a 
minimum  of  work  in  order  to  be  made 
ready  for  sea.  The  Mariner  class  vessels 
built  for  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  early  1950's  meet  these  requirements 
in  every  respect.  They  are  relatively  fast 
ships  capable  of  20  knots,  almost  double 
the  speed  of  the  typical  freighter  of 
World  War  n  vintage.  Twenty -four  of 
these  ships  are  owned  by  U.S.-flag  steam- 
ship companies.  Most  of  these  operators 
have  upgraded  their  fleets  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  technological  revolution 
that  has  swept  the  maritime  industry 
during  the  past  decade.  The  majority  of 
Mariner  vessels  in  service  today,  there- 
fore, are  obsolete  from  a  technological 
standpoint  so  far  as  commercial  ship- 
ping is  concerned.  It  is  likely  that  in 
the  absence  of  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
12427,  most  of  these  vessels  will  be 
scrapped. 

In  order  to  gain  these  ships  for  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
this  bill  permits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  accept  Mariners  for  trade-in  to 
the  Reserve  Fleet  in  exchange  for  ships 
of  equal  scrap  value  that  are  scheduled 
for  scrapping.  The  commercial  operator 
trading  in  Mariners  will  be  permitted  to 
scrap  the  traded-out  tonnage  either  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  The  bill  re- 
quires an  equal  exchange  of  scrap  value. 
In  no  event  may  the  Federal  Government 
pay  the  commercial  operator  should  the 
value  of  the  tonnage  traded  out  of  the 
Reserve  Fleet  exceed  the  value  of  Mar- 
iners traded  in.  However,  should  the 
value  of  Mariners  traded  in  be  less  than 
the  value  of  scrap  tonnage  traded  out.  the 
commercial  operator  must  pay  the  dif- 
ference to  the  Federal  Government.  Any 
such  excess  payment  would  be  credited 
to  the  Vessels  Operations  Revolving 
Fund,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  under  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  the  layup 
costs  for  Mariners  acquired  under  this 
act  may  be  paid  for  from  the  fund.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  layup  costs  will 
average  $200,000  per  Mariner.  While  it  is 
unlikely  that  all  of  the  Mariners  will  be 
traded  in,  since  there  are  still  commercial 
trades  where  the  traditional  break-bulk 
type  vessel  is  usable,  I  hope  that  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  traded  in.  there- 
by providing  us  a  nucleus  of  modern  dry 
cargo  ships  for  emergency  use.  The  bill 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  12427.  a  bill 
that  would  provide  a  most  efficient 
method  to  upgrade  the  vessels  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  by  ac- 
quiring relatively  modem  Mariner  ves- 
sels in  exchange  for  womout  vessels  in 
that  fleet  scheduled  for  scrapping. 

The  bill  is  straightforward,  and  let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  a  typical  trans- 
action. 

The  owner  of  a  Mariner  worth  $1  mil- 
lion in  a  Far  East  scrap  yard  would 
trade  in  his  vessel  In  exchange  for  two 
old  Victory  ships  worth  $600,000  each, 
for  a  total  value  of  $1.2  million.  Of  this 
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$1.2  million,  the  owner  of  ths  traded-in 
Mariner  would  pay  $50,000  into  the  Ves- 
sel Operations  Revolving  Puni,  and  bring 
the  two  traded-out  vessels  to  t^e  Far  East 
for  scrapping  at  a  towing  co^  to  him  of 
$150,000.  The  Giovernment  Would  pre- 
serve and  lay  up  the  trade-in  Mariner 
at  a  cx»st  of  $200,000  from  thei  Vessel  Op- 
erations Revolving  Fund.  Thi  fund  now 
has  a  balance  of  about  $16  nullion. 

In  this  way,  the  National  I^efense  Re- 
serve Fleet  would  acquire  ^  efficient 
vessel  to  augment  sealift  qapacity  in 
times  of  war  and  national  emergency. 
When  you  consider  that  th^  Maritime 
Administration  recently  purchased  a 
Mariner  vessel  for  layup  in  tlje  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  a  dost  of  $3.5 
million,  the  merits  of  the  bill  are  readily 
apparent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urg(  the  House 
to  support  H.R.  12427. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlaman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  1  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  an0  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  12427,  as  amended, 

The  question  was  taken;  bnd  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
mles  were  suspended  and  t|ie  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAT 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ksk  unani^ 
mous  consent  that  all  Memberk  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  12427)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleqian  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORISATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1675 
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Mr.    MURPHY    of    New 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  13595)   to 
appropriations  for  the  Coast 
the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  construction  of  shore 
establishments,   to  authorize 
atlons  for  bridge  alterations, 
Ize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an 
strength  for  active  duty  ^^._. 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guai^ 
military  student   loads,   and 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  13595 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
fiscal    year    1975   for   the   use   of 
Guard  as  follows: 


aiid 
6  76 


VESSZl« 

For  procurement,  renovation,  . 
Ing  the  capability  of  vessels.  $22 
A    Procurement: 

(1)  One    one-hundred-and-slxt  ? 
land  construction  tender; 

(2)  small  boat  replacement 

(3)  design  of  vessels. 
B.  Renovation   and   Increasing 

(1)  renovate  and  Improve  buoy 

(2)  re-englne  and  renovate 
tenders; 
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(3)  modernize  and  Improve  cutter,  buoy 
tender,  and  icebreaker  communications 
equipment; 

(4)  abate  pollution  by  oUy  waste  from 
Coast  Guard  vessels;  smd 

(5)  abate  pollution  by  nonolly  waste  from 
Coast  Guard  vessels. 

AISCRAJT 

For  procurement  of  eight  replacement 
flxed-wlng  medium-range  search  aircraft, 
$17,793,000. 

CONSTBUCTION 

For  the  establishment  or  development  of 
Installations  and  facilities  by  acquisition, 
oonstructlon,  conversion,  extension,  or  instal- 
lation of  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and 
furnishing  of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $74,731,000: 

(1)  St.  Petersburg,  Florida:  Establish  a 
new  consolidated  aviation  faculty. 

(2)  Areata,  California:  Construct  air  sta- 
tion, phase  II. 

(3)  Sitka,  Alaska:  Construct  new  air  sta- 
tion. 

(4)  Woods  Hole,  Massachxxsetts:  Construct 
small  boat  maintenance  facility  at  Coast 
Guard  base. 

(5)  New  London,  Connecticut:  Renovate 
and  expand  cadet  galley  and  dining  facili- 
ties at  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

(6)  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  Renew  steam 
system  at  Coast  Guard  yard,  phase  II. 

(7)  Yorktown,  Virginia:  Construct  class- 
room building  at  Reserve  training  center. 

(8)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  Construct  new 
Coast  Guard  base,  phase  m. 

(9)  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia:  Replace 
Uttle  Creek  Station  waterfront  faculties. 

(10)  Rodanthe,  North  Carolina:  Improve 
Oregon  Inlet  Station. 

(11)  Port  Canaveral,  Florida:  Replace  Port 
Canaveral  Station  (leased  prt^erty). 

(12)  Miami.  Florida:  Renovate  Miami  Air 
Station. 

(13)  Port  Aransas,  Texas:  Rebuild  Port 
Aransas  Station. 

(14)  Traverse  City,  Michigan:  RebuUd  air 
station. 

(15)  Keokuk,  Iowa:  Construct  depot  buUd- 
Ing. 

(16)  Seattle,  Washington:  Relocate  Coast 
Guard  units  to  piers  36/37.  phase  I  (leased 
property). 

(17)  Alaska,  various  locations:  Establish 
VHF-FM  distress  communications  system. 

(18)  Kodlak,  Alaska:  Renovate  and  con- 
solidate Coast  Guard  base,  phase  n. 

(19)  Valdez.  Alaska:  Establish  vessel  traf- 
fic system  and  port  safety  station. 

(20)  Various  locations:  Improve  radio 
navigation  system  of  Pacific  coastal  region. 

(21)  New  York,  New  York:  Complete  ves- 
sel traffic  system,  phase  I  (part  11). 

(22)  Various  locations:  Waterways  aids  to 
navigation  projects. 

(23)  Various  locations:  Lighthouse  auto- 
mation and  modernization  program  (LAMP) . 

(24)  Various  locations:  Mediterranean 
loran  C  equipment  replacement. 

(26)  Various  locations;  Public  family 
quarters. 

(26)  Various  locations:  Advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services; 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites  In 
connection  with  projects  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Ssc.  2.  For  fiscal  year  1975.  the  Coast  Guard 
la  authorized  an  end  strength  for  active  duty 
personnel  of  thirty-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight;  except  that  the 
celling  shall  not  include  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  called  to  active  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-479. 

See.  3.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  military  train- 
ing student  loads  for  the  Coast  Guard  are 
authorized  as  follows: 

(1)  recruit  and  special  training,  four 
thousand  and  eighty  man-years; 

(2)  flight  training,  elghty-flve  man-years; 

(3)  profeasional  traimng  In  mUltary  and 


civilian  Institutions,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  man-years;  and 

(4)  officer  swiquisitlon  training,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty  man-years. 

Sbc.  4.  For  us©  of  the  Coast  Guard  for  pay- 
ment to  bridge  owners  for  the  cost  of  alter- 
ations of  railroad  bridges  and  public  high- 
way bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States,  $6,800,- 
000  is  hereby  authorized. 

Stc.  6.  Section  657  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  deleting  from  the  catchllne  the 
semicolon  and  the  words  foUowing  "chil- 
dren"; 

(b)  by  deelgnatlng  the  existing  section  as 
subsection  (b);  and 

(c)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (a)  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (20  UjB.C.  236- 
244) ,  the  Secretary  may  provide,  out  of  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  for  the  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing of  dependents  of  Coast  Guard  personnel 
stationed  outside  the  continental  United 
States  at  costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  same  area,  when  it  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  schools,  if  any,  avail- 
able In  the  locality  are  unable  to  provide  ad- 
equately for  the  education  of  those  de- 
pendents.". 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  As  a  matter  of  record,  I 
say  now  that  the  chairman  and,  indeed, 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
have  continually  worked  and  supported 
our  efforts  to  give  the  Coast  Guard  a 
greater  capability  to  save  lives,  prevent 
oil  pollution,  protect  the  Interests  of 
U.S.  fishermen,  and  to  provide  the  best 
In  domestic  and  international  naviga- 
tional aids  among  its  many  worthwhile 
missions. 

The  33  percent  increase  In  funds  rep- 
resented by  this  legL'tlatlon  In  just  1  year 
Is  progress,  but  I  feel  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  need  even  more  in  the  future 
to  do  the  Important  job  It  has  to  do. 

Some  of  the  Items  In  the  1975  budget 
are  of  great  significance  in  protecting 
our  territorial  waters  against  raids  from 
foreign  fishing  fleets,  the  installation  of 
navigation  aids  to  protect  the  west  coast 
from  oil  pollution  when  the  crude  oil 
begins  to  flow  down  from  Alaska,  replac- 
ing Important  navigational  equipment 
needed  by  our  naval  forces  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  modernizing 
the  Coast  Guard's  search  and  rescue 
fleet. 

These  Items  Include: 

Initial  procurement  of  8  of  a  proposed 
fleet  of  41  modern  and  more  powerful 
medium-range  surveillance  aircraft  for 
offshore  patrols; 

Two  controversial  long-range  naviga- 
tional programs,  one  of  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  governmental  vacillation 
for  the  past  6  years; 

Sizable  Increases  In  moneys  for  re- 
search and  development  for  antipollution 
equipment; 

Construction  of  a  vessel  traffic  system 
at  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  continuation  of 
work  on  the  vessel  traffic  system  already 
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begim  In  New  York/Long  Island  Sound; 
and  the 

BAR  boat  replacement  program. 
AixcRArr 

This  bill  authorizes  $17,793,000  for  the 
procurement  of  8  medium-range  fixed- 
wing  surveillance  aircraft. 

The  aircraft  are  the  first  replacements 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  fleet  of  HU-16E 
amphibious  aircraft,  all  of  which  are 
reaching  the  point  of  total  operational 
and  engineering  obsolescence.  The 
Coast  Guard  had  originally  Indicated  Its 
Intention  to  purchase  the  Rockwell  In- 
ternational Sabre  jet  75-A  as  the  re- 
placement aircraft.  During  the  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  made  lengthy  inquir- 
ies Into  this  Intended  purchase.  Those  in- 
quiries have  resulted  In  the  Coast  Guard's 
decision  to  change  Its  procurement  proc- 
ess from  one  of  sole-source  to  a  two-step 
competitive  bid  process. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  exercise 
(»ntlnulng  oversight  of  this  procurement 
to  Insure  that  the  competitive  process  is 
conducted  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  procurement 
regulations.  The  change  to  a  competitive 
bid  process  will  not  significantly  delay 
the  purchase  of  these  needed  replace- 
ment aircraft  since  the  Coast  Guard  ad- 
vises that  the  purchase  contracts  are 
expected  to  be  let  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  need  for  these  MRS  air- 
craft. They  are  a  must  Item  If  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  to  keep  up  with  Its  search  and 
rescue  missions  and  its  activities  in  the 
areas  of  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion, enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties, 
marine  science  activities  and  aids  to  nav- 
igation. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION — POLLTTTION   ABATEMENT 

The  increase  In  navigational  aids  and 
antipollution  moneys  is  imperative. 

Changes  will  occur  In  the  voliune  of 
shipping  and  the  related  hazards  to  the 
environment  over  the  next  decade  that 
stagger  the  Imagination.  Cn'de  oil  im- 
port by  1978 — assuming  a  relative  return 
to  normalcy — will  double  what  It  was  a 
year  ago. 

Bulk  shipments  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  and  other  highly  hazardous  mate- 
rials and  exotic  chemicals  will  Increase. 
Regular  arrivals  In  greater  and  greater 
quantities  can  be  expected. 

Deepwater  terminals  and  offshore 
superports  will  appear  to  handle  the 
jumbo  tankers  and  special  vessels  that 
are  betag  built  to  accommodate  the 
volume  needed. 

This  means  that  sealane  approaches 
to  the  U.S.  ports  will  be  near  the  satura- 
tion point;  and  this  means  an  even 
greater  risk  of  collision  or  grounding. 

Other  factors  that  will  cause  potential 
danger  include  highspeed  coastal  con- 
tainer fleets  that  are  joining  the  mass  of 
other  coastal  traffic  which  now  crisscross 
the  approach  routes. 

Offshore  exploration,  fishing  and  oil 
drilling  Involve  even  more  traffic  and 
obstructions. 

And  creating  an  alarming  risk  for  this 
country,  and  the  men  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
are  the  new  mammoth  oil  tankers.  They 
are  difficult  to  maneuver,  and  they  take 
7  miles  to  stop.  More  ominous,  they  have 
spill  potential  of  up  to  10  times  that  of 
present  tankers. 


Faced  with  this  situation.  It  was  con- 
sidered an  absolute  must  that  we  select 
a  navigation  system  of  the  necessary  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  to  permit  these 
sea-going  giants  to  keep  from  sideswip- 
Ing  one  another  or  running  aground.  The 
Coast  Guard  argued  that  the  only  rea- 
sonable way  to  minimize  catastrophic 
accidents  was  a  reliable  navigation  sys- 
tem with  a  quarter  to  one-half  mile  ac- 
curacy. The  Coast  Guard  felt  the  best 
device  that  could  provide  this  cost  effec- 
tively was  the  Loran-C  system. 

After  hearing  all  of  the  evidence  from 
every  facet  of  the  navigation  aid  com- 
munity and  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies,  the  committee  was  fully  satis- 
fied that  the  Coast  Guard's  choice  of 
Loran-C  was  sound  and  appropriate. 
Therefore,  the  committee  authorized  the 
funding  of  an  Improved  radio  navigation 
system  for  the  Pacific  coastal  confluence 
zone.  The  committee.  In  so  authorizing, 
expressed  the  strong  belief  that  Loran-C 
Is  the  only  system  suitable.  Further,  It 
Is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  should 
any  other  system  be  selected,  a  full  re- 
port be  made  to  the  committee  prior  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  act. 

The  Coast  Guard  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Merchant  Marine  Committee  de- 
bated the  loran-C  Issue  at  length  last 
year  and  authorized  similar  moneys  for 
the  Mediterranean  and  west  coast  CCR. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
was  against  the  selection  of  this  system, 
and  the  funds  were  not  appropriated. 
However,  this  year,  OMB  agreed  that 
loran-C  is  the  preferred  radio  naviga- 
tional aid  and  now  supports  the  commit- 
tee position.      ^ 

VESSEL   TRAFFIC   CONTKOL   SYSTEMS 

Public  Law  93-153  authorized  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline.  A  section  of 
that  act  established  a  requirement  for  a 
vessel  traffic  control  system  for 'Prince 
WlUlam  Sound  and  Valdez,  Alaska.  This 
bill,  therefore,  authorizes  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  meet  that  requirement. 
The  project  will  provide  for  an  integrated 
traffic  system  for  the  Port  of  Valdez,  Val- 
dez Arm  and  Narrows  including  a 
manned  vessel  traffic  center. 

AIDS   TO    NAVIGATION   AMENDMENT,    NEW    TOKK, 
N.T. VESSEL   TRAFFIC    SYSTEM 

During  last  year's  authorization 
hearings,  the  Coast  Guard  stated  there 
was  no  traffic  system  called  for  under  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972 
In  New  York  at  that  time.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers statistics  cited  350,465  vessel 
transits  of  New  York  Harbor  In  1971. 
Coast  Guard  casualty  data  for  1971  cited 
34  collisions  and  21  groundings.  The  New 
York  Port  Authority  estimated  that  In 
1970,  every  fourth  vessel  entering  was  a 
tanker. 

The  VTS  project  authorized  by  the 
committee  was  a  phasing  approach  to 
providing  an  integrated  traffic  system 
using  VHF-FM  communications.  Im- 
proved aids  to  navigation,  limited  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  and  a  manned 
traffic  center  for  coordination  of  traffic 
movements  on  the  waterways  around 
New  York.  The  traffic  center  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated on  Govenors  Island,  N.Y.,  and  the 
service  will  be  available  24  hours  a  day. 

This  year  the  Coast  Guard  requested 
$1,100,000  to  complete  the  New  York 


Vessel  Traffic  System,  phase  I,  part  II. 
The  money  was  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  but  elim- 
inated by  OMB. 

Testimony  before  the  commitee  indi- 
cated an  urgent  need  for  a  vessel  traffic 
system  in  New  York  Harbor.  Of  all  the 
ports  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  Coast  Guard  study,  the  Port  of  New 
York  ranked  No.  1  in  all  negative  cate- 
gories such  as  collisions,  rammlngs, 
groimdlngs,  pollution  from  oil  and  other 
spills,  deaths  and  Injuries  due  to  ship  ac- 
cidents, et  cetera. 

The  committee  unanimously  voted  to 
authorize  an  additional  $1,100,000  to  the 
construction  request  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  complete  phase  I,  part  II  of  the  New 
York  Vessel  Traffic  System  begun  last 
year. 

The  money  requested  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  radar  equipment  for 
two  radar  sites.  Under  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  was  given  the 
mandate  of  Installing  traffic  systems  to 
make  our  ports  and  waterways  safer. 
New  York,  because  of  Its  congestion  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  high  hazard  area,  was 
one  of  the  ports  selected  to  install  such 
a  system. 

The  moneys  we  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1974— $4,200,000— as  part  of  the 
system  Incorporated  two  radar  sites  but 
without  the  actual  radar  equipment.  The 
radar  sites  are  now  ready  to  accept  the 
equipment,  and  this  amendment  provides 
for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  those 
radars  including  data  links  back  to  the 
command  system  which  will  complete 
phase  I  of  the  system. 

SCHOOLING  OF  COAST  GUARD  DEPENDENTS 
OUTSIDE  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

This  committee  amendment  will  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  to  amend  section 
657  of  title  14,  United  States  Code.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  funds,  out  of  money  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard,  for  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schooling  oi,  de- 
pendents of  Coast  Guard  personnel  sta- 
tioned outside  the  continental  United 
States,  whenever  schools  In  the  locality 
are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
education  of  those  dependents. 

This  Identical  provision  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  and  favorably  reported 
on  September  13,  1973  (H.  Rept.  93-509), 
as  part  of  the  Coast  Guard  omnibus  bill, 
H.R.  9293.  The  House  passed  HJR.  9293, 
Including  this  provision,  on  September 
18,  1973.  The  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, in  its  consideration  of  H.R.  9293  as 
passed  by  the  House,  deleted  the  pro- 
vision amending  section  657  of  title  14. 
It  stated  in  its  report  on  the  bill  (S.  Rept. 
93-770).  that  the  amendment  should 
more  properly  be  Included  In  the  Coast 
Guard's  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  The  amendment  of  the  committee 
Is  responsive  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authorization  bill 
makes  the  picture  much  brighter  for  the 
Coast  Guard  than  last  year.  It  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  efforts  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  to  Improve  this  vital 
service  and  I  urge  members  to  support  It. 

In  view  of  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
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serve. It  allows  females  to  both  train  and 
serve  on  active  and  inactive  duty  as  an 
integral  and  equal  part  of  the  Coast 
Guard  team. 

Admiral  Bender  and  Admiral  Sargent 
led  the  Coast  Guard  in  their  assignment 
to  represent  the  United  States  in  an  his- 
torical International  Oil  Pollution  Treaty 
Convention.  As  the  alternate  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  the  commandant 
led  the  United  States  in  participating  in 
this  convention,  which  will  eventually 
result  in  the  cleanup  of  our  oceans  and 
the  prevention  of  pollution  from  oil  tank- 
ers and  other  ships  in  future  decades. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Admiral  Bender 
and  Admiral  Sargent  for  distinguishing 
themselves  with  such  admirable  careers. 

It  is  with  pride  that  we  on  the  com- 
mittee applaud  their  accomplishments, 
and  with  sadness  that  we  see  them  leave 
their  careers  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  wish  them  happiness  in  their  retire- 
ment, and  good  health  to  enjoy  the  many 
pursuits  they  have  postponed  for  so  many 
years  while  serving  their  country  so  well. 

They  are  both  men  of  the  highest 
integrity. 

They  exemplify  dedication  and  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

And,  above  all,  they  are  both  gentle- 
men. 

The  Congress,  the  counti-y,  and  surely 
their  colleagues  will  miss  them. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mttrphy).  The  authorization  for 
rescue  aircraft,  capital  Improvements, 
navigational  aids,  shore  side  Improve- 
ments and  facilities  in  this  bill  are  en- 
tirely justified  by  the  increasing  duties 
of  the  Coast  Guard  In  their  policing  of 
oil  pollution  and  their  new  duties  of 
harbor  vessel  traffic  control,  and  In  the 
anticipated  broad  fishery  controls  which 
may  come  about,  hopefully,  in  the  near 
future. 

I  believe  indeed  right,  and  justifiable 
the  expenditures  authorized  In  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eld? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  13595,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
the  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  other  expenditures  that  are  essential 
to  the  performance  of  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1975  continues  an  effort  begun  last  year 
to  modernize  the  Coast  Guard's  fleet  of 
smaller  vessels,  including  buoy  tenders 
and  inshore  rescue  boats.  The  replace- 
ment program  for  large  ocean-going 
high-endurance  cutters  has  been  vir- 
tually completed.  With  this  legislation, 
the  Coast  Guard  will  begin  the  procure- 
ment of  flxed-wlng  medium  range  search 
and  rescue  aircraft  to  replace  Its  fleet  of 
overage  amphibians.  As  the  committee 
report  indicates,  the  Coast  Ouard  has 
now  determined  to  seek  competitive  bids 
for  these  aircraft  rather  than  pursue  the 
single-source  procurement  which  was 
decided  upon  prior  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation. 


The  bulk  of  the  fimds  authorized  In 
this  bill  will  be  used  for  the  upgrading 
of  a  variety  of  shore  facilities  at  sites 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  continued  modernization  and  expan- 
sion of  various  navigational  systems,  In- 
cluding the  vessel  traffic  control  system 
for  Valdez,  Alaska,  and  the  beglimlng  of 
the  Loran  C  program  for  the  west  coast 
coastal  confluence  region.  These  systems 
will,  of  course,  greatly  reduce  the  risk 
of  collision  or  grounding  in  conjunction 
with  the  movement  of  oil  from  Alaska 
upon  completion  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline. 

The  two  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  are  entirely  justified.  The  first 
authorized  completion  of  phase  I  of  the 
New  York  Harbor  Area  Vessel  Traffic 
Control  System.  The  second  amendment 
authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to  provide 
schooling  for  dependent  children  In  areas 
where  it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  schools  are  not 
available  or  are  imable  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  education  of  dependent 
children  of  coastguardsmen.  This  latter 
amendment  was  originally  passed  by  the 
House  as  a  provision  of  the  Coast  Guard 
omnibus  bill,  H.R.  9293,  but  was  deleted 
by  the  other  body  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  more  appropriate  to  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  need  for  the  provision  is 
self-evident.  Coast  Guard  personnel  are 
stationed  in  remote  areas  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  The  authority 
granted  here  simply  tracts  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  regard 
to  military  dependents. 

While  as  noted  in  the  committee  re- 
port, the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
represents  a  significant  increase  over  last 
year,  the  general  trend  of  Coast  Guard 
funding  for  the  past  5  years  has  not 
refiected  the  growth  in  responsibilities 
given  our  maritime  law-enforcement 
agency.  In  almost  every  session  of  the 
Congress,  we  have  enacted  legislation 
which  has  expanded  to  some  degree  the 
Coast  Guard's  role  In  environmental 
protection,  maritime  safety,  or  enforce- 
ment of  essentially  criminal  statutes. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  we  will  be 
considering  legislation  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  deepwater  ports  in  the 
high  seas  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  The  enactment  of  that  much- 
needed  legislation  will  again  expand  the 
role  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It  will  be  re- 
quired to  establish  and  patrol  safety 
zones  and  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
very  large  tankers  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
deepwater  port  facilities. 

Other  legislation  which  appears  to  be 
gaining  momentum  In  the  House  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  200-mile  Interim 
fisheries  zone  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
ongoing  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
Should  this  legislation  become  law  within 
the  year,  or  as  a  result  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  in  2  to  3  years,  our 
fisheries  jurisdiction  will  inefltably  be 
substantially  expanded. 

Very  little  is  being  done  today  to  antici- 
pate the  shift  from  a  12-mile  zone  to  one 
in  the  vicinity  of  200  miles.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  200-mile  fishery  zone 
will  mean  that  Coast  Guard  aircraft  will 
be  able  to  patrol  effectively  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  that  they  are  now  able 
to  patrol  on  a  flight  that  requires  them 
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to  only  go  out  12  miles  from  shore  before 
beginning  their  surveillance.  Likewise, 
when  foreign  vessels  are  discovered  fish- 
ing illegally  within  this  expanded  zone 
of  jurisdiction,  the  response  time  for  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  to  Intercept  a  foreign 
fishing  vessel  will  be  greatly  extended. 
A  200-mlle  fishing  zone  around  the 
United  States  and  Alaska  will  bring 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ocean 
within  U.S.  regulatory  Jurisdiction. 

A  fishery  zone  that  is  not  effectively 
patroled  will  be  violated.  There  Is  every 
indication  today  that,  when  foreign  fish- 
ing vessel  masters  believe  they  can  enter 
our  12 -mile  zone  due  to  a  relaxation  of 
surveillance,  they  will  do  so,  particularly 
at  night.  The  Coast  Guard's  fleet  of  ships 
-.and  aircraft,  current  and  projected  over 
tM'next  5  years,  is  simply  inadequate  to 
this  task.  If  the  Coast  Guard  is  to  effec- 
tively patrol  an  expanded  fisheries  zone, 
it  wUl  be  compelled  to  ciu-tail  other  es- 
sential activities.  Something  will  have  to 
give. 

The  administration  in  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  is  supporting  the  so- 
called  species  approach,  which  insofar  as 
coastal  fisheries  are  concerned  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  200-mile  zone.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand,  therefore,  why  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  discrepancy  between  the  U.S. 
policy  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  its 
policy  with  respect  to  Coast  Guard  fund- 
ing. This  failure  will  result  in  our  inabil- 
ity to  enforce  that  policy  should  it  be 
adopted  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence. 

I  hope  that  the  increase  in  this  year's 
budget  and  authorization  marks  a  de- 
parture from  the  past,  and  that  we  will 
begin  to  rapidly  build  up  the  Coast 
Guard's  capability  to  carry  out  all  its 
responsibiUties  to  the  fullest,  including 
the  certain  expansion  of  our  fisheries 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yoitng). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  13595,  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  and  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  truly  hallmark  legislation.  This  is 
important  legislation,  concerning  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  need  for  a  strong 
surveillance  group  liybrder  to  protect  our 
fisheries  and  also  ^  provide  the  neces- 
sary navigational  requirements  for  the 
importation  of  oils  from  Alaska  to  the 
South  48,  oils  coming  through  the  Valdez 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  very,  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,  which  is  especially  needed  in 
Alaska  and,  of  course,  across  the  other 
coastal  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  Members 
to  support  H.R.  13595,  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975, 


which  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  the  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  installations.  This  bill  also  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  bridge  altera- 
tions and  for  an  end-year  strength  for 
active-duty  personnel  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  smd  Fish- 
eries Committee  increased  the  original 
amount  of  the  bill  of  $120,900,000  by 
$1,100,000  to  a  total  of  $122,000,000.  The 
total  authorization  in  the  bUl  for  acquisi- 
tion, construction  and  improvements — 
A.  C.  &  I. — is  broken  down  as  follows : 

Rrst,  $22,676.000 — for  procurement, 
renovation  and  increasing  the  capability 
of  vessels. 

Second,  $17,793,000 — for  procurement 
of  eight  replacement  fixed-wing  medium- 
range  search  aircraft. 

Third.  $74,731,000 — for  development 
and  establishment  of  Coast  Guard  instal- 
lations and  facilities. 

Fourth.  $6,800.000 — for  the  cost  of 
bridge  alterations. 

Fifth,  $37,748 — for  end-year  strength 
for  active-duty  personnel  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  Coast  Guard 
fiscal  year  1975  preview  estimate  was  in 
a  total  of  $182,351,000.  The  Department's 
request  to  OMB  totaled  $140,000,000,  and 
the  final  total  in  the  President's  budget 
was  $114,100,000,  not  including  the  bridge 
monies  in  the  amoimt  of  $6,800,000,  as 
provided  under  the  Truman  Hobbs  Act. 
The  committee  amendment  raised  the 
total  to  $122,000,000 — a  scant  1-percent 
increase. 

I  would  point  out.  as  I  did  last  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  share  the  concerns  of 
the  other  members  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
over  the  rather  paltry  sums  that  have 
been  provided  to  the  Coast  Guard,  year 
after  year,  by  the  administration.  Again, 
as  in  the  past,  the  original  request  of  the 
Coast  Guard  was  drastically  cut  this  time 
by  $42  million  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  $26  million  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  have  known  the  leadership  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  many  years,  and  I  feel 
that  they  do  not  engage  in  the  usual 
agency  puffery  normally  associated  with 
budgets  submitted  to  Congress  or  to 
their  own  departments,  for  that  matter. 

I  should  think  everyone  knows  that  by 
now. 

If  they  indicated  a  need  for  $182  mil- 
lion. I  am  sure  that  need  was  more  than 
adequately  justified.  To  trim  budgets 
may  be  prudent  in  many  cases,  but  I 
think  the  Coast  Guard  Is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  By  now,  everyone  in  this 
body  is  aware  of  the  increased  responsi- 
biUties given  to  the  Coast  Guard  by  the 
Congress. 

When  we  consider  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Ports  and 
Waters  Safety  Act  of  1972  alone,  we  must 
realize  the  scope  of  the  new  missions  that 
have  been  given  to  this  service.  The 
increases  in  private  boating  and  the  in- 
cursions in  our  offshore  waters  by  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  international  drug 
runners,  illegal  aliens,  and  the  increase 
in  pollution  potential  severely  strain  a 
service  already  pushed  to  its  limits.  Add 


to  this  the  possibility  of  extending  our 
offshore  limits  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  serv- 
ice will  have  to  at  least  double  its  capa- 
bilities by  1980. 

I  would  refer  more  specifically  to  one 
major  area  of  Coast  Guard  activity,  and 
that  is  the  field  of  pollution  control  in 
U.S.  rivers  and  harbors,  in  oiu:  coastal 
waters,  and  indeed  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  Coast  Guard  has  taken  the 
lead  in  developing  the  most  stringent  pol- 
lution control  standards  in  the  history 
of  the  maritime  world. 

Since  last  year,  it  has  made  giant 
steps  forward  in  bringing  the  interna- 
tional maritime  community  through  its 
work  with  the  International  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  to  a  point 
where  action  may  be  taken  that  will  re- 
sult in  clean  oceans  by  the  early  1980s. 
The  basis  for  this  program  however,  lies 
in  a  strict  enforcement  scheme,  and  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  be  charged  to  a-- 
great  extent  with  carrying  out  that  en- 
forcement policy.  And  so  it  is  that  this 
authorization  bill  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  calls  for  an  Increased  end- 
year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel. 
The  bulk  of  this  increase  in  persormel 
will  be  utilized  in  pollution  control 
efforts. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
Subcommittee,  John  M.  Murphy,  who. 
since  he  became  chairman,  has  for  the 
last  2  years  aggressively  and  assiduously 
dug  into  the  details  of  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  legislation. 

Last  year,  under  his  leadership,  the 
committee  discovered  plans  to  close 
down  important  radio-navigational  aids 
for  the  Nation's  airlines  and  merchant 
fleets  far  in  advance  of  the  time  needed 
for  those  industries  to  change  over  to 
new  systems. 

That  decision  was  immediately  re- 
versed by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Congressman  Murphy  then  uncovered 
the  indecision  that  existed  in  certain 
areas  of  the  administration  relative  to 
the  selection  of  a  national  navigational 
aid  for  the  west  coast  and  for  the  re- 
placement of  Important  radio  aids  to 
the  Nation's  defense  needs  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  of  the  world. 

His  work  has  resulted  this  year  in 
forthright  steps  being  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  these  areas;  including 
the  selection  of  a  much-needed  radio- 
navigation  system  for  the  coastal  conflu- 
ence region  of  the  west  coast.  This  will 
have  great  benefits  to  the  United  States 
when  the  oU  tankers  with  Alaskan 
crude  oil  begin  to  ply  the  waters  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

Mammoth  sliips  carrying  millions  of 
barrels  of  crude  oil  will  be  passing  in 
narrow  sea  lanes  and  crisscrossing  the 
close-in  Pacific  area  suid  converging  on 
U.S.  ports.  But  they  will  be  kept  at  a  safe 
distance  from  each  other  by  the  long- 
range  navigational  system  that  was 
finally  approved  by  the  administration — 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee. 

In  this  year's  authorization  bill,  nearly 
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$18  million  was  authorize  I  for  the  initial 
piurchase  of  much-needed  medium  range 
search  aii'craft.  Again,  aggressive  com- 
mittee investigations  led  by  Chairman 
Murphy  found  that  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Department  of  rransportation 
had  utilized  a  so-called  sole-source  pro- 
curement. The  result  eliminated  from 
consideration  many  other  candidate  air- 
craft which  might  have  pzoven  better  for 
the  Coast  Guard's  needs,  i  ,nd  constituted 
a  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer.  As 
a  result  of  his  energetic  i  ivestigation  of 
this  situation,  the  Coast  (luard  has  now 
recommended  that  the  pu  rchsise  of  these 
aircraft  be  opened  to  a  two-step  com- 
petitive bid  process,  whlcfc,  in  my  judg- 
ment, better  meets  the  cotditlons  of  fsiir 
play  and  the  intent  of  the  Federal  pro- 
curement regulations. 

For  handling  of  the  above  matters,  I 
would  personally  Like  to  th  ank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Coast  Guard  Committee  for 
his  intense  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  success  he  has 
had  thus  far  in  calling  td  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  to  tlie  administra- 
tion the  needs  of  the  Coait  Guard.  I  am 
sure  that  his  continuing  efforts  over  the 
past  year  have  been  in  part  responsible 
for  the  38-percent  increas  e  in  funds  re- 
quested by  the  administrat  on. 

Surely  the  $23  million  ijor  the  Loran- 
C  programs  fall  into  this  dategory. 

I  have  highlighted  only  a  few  of  the 
many  important  areas  ccvered  by  this 
Coast  Guard  authorizatio; i  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Cos  st  Guard  Sub- 
committee 'Mr.  Murphy)  and  my  col- 
leagues will  discuss  in  greater  detail 
some  of  the  other  equally  inportant  pro- 
visions. I  merely  wanted  to  point  out  that 
the  role  of  the  Coast  Guaifd  in  the  1970s 
has  become  a  matter  pf  increasing 
awareness  in  the  Congress  and  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public. 

Needless  to  say,  in  orde^  to  discharge 
Its  varied  and  challenging  duties,  the 
Coast  Guard  must  have  Ithe  necessary 
equipment  and  the  kind  df  emolimients 
necessary  to  attract  the  cottipetent  yoimg 
people  needed  to  carry  out  these  duties. 
This  has  become  especially  so  in  the 
draft  free  environment.  I  jam  convinced 
that  this  bill,  while  repre^ntlng  an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  authorization  of  a 
significant  amount,  still  represents  the 
minimum  amoimt  of  funds  needed  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  urge  Members  to  approve 
its  adoption.  [ 

There  are  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  our  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  present,  who  will  now 
speak  In  behalf  of  this  bill 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much.  If  anything,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  last  year? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Except  for 
retired  pay  supplements  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  supplemental  for  the  Coast 
Guard  last  year  related  to  A.C.  &  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  an  item  of  $6  mil- 
lion for  housing  to  construct  106  imits, 
which  seems  to  figure  out  to  about  $56,000 
per  unit.  Is  It  ciistomary  to  expend  that 
amount  of  money  on  individual  units  of 
housing? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  woul^^  find  they  are  not 
all  individual  units  of  tiousing.  Msuiy  are 
multlunit  housing  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  would  be  on  Coast 
Guard  property,  I  assume. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes;  some 
would  be  on  Government  property.  One 
of  the  problems  the  Coast  Guard  has  is 
that  it  is  forced  into  very  primitive  and 
remote  areas  where  the  local  market 
cannot  supply  housing.  It  is  just  not 
available  and,  therefore,  we  must  con- 
struct housing  for  the  Coast  Guard  fami- 
lies in  these  areas  and  in  a  few  cases  land 
must  be  purchased.  That  Is  the  trpe  of 
think  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Houses  built  on  federally 
owned  land  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  plus  per 
unit  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  high,  but 
perhaps  I  am  behind  the  times. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Well,  the 
cost  of  housing,  as  we  are  all  well  aware, 
is  very  high  on  a  national  norm,  but 
when  you  have  to  take  materials  in  to 
Kodiak,  Alaska 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  where  this  hous- 
ing is  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  This  hous- 
ing is  virtually  to  be  constructed  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  I  v?ill  give  the  gentleman 
the  justification  as  outlined  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Committee  during  our  hearings: 

SEASON    rOH    REOtTEST    AND    PHYSICAL    DESCRIP- 
TION  OP   EXISTING   PACn-lTT 

In  1972.  a  siirvey  Indicated  that  4,187  of 
18.696  married  Coast  Guardsmen  were  Inade- 
quately hou-sed.  DOD  adequacy  standards, 
which  Include  distance  from  duty  station  and 
cost,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  adja- 
cent community,  were  used  In  evaluating 
survey  data.  The  primary  thrust  of  the  hous- 
ing program  continueo  to  be  the  provision  of 
adequate  quarters  for  enlisted  personnel  and 
junior  officers.  Consonant  with  DOD  provi- 
sions, and  subject  to  OMB  restriction  on  size 
and  configuration,  not  more  than  one  set  of 
quarters  for  flag  officers  will  be  programmed 
in  any  given  year. 

NARRATIVE   DESCRIPTION  OF  REPLACEMENT 
FAdLITT 

There  wiU  be  approximately  106  addition- 
al units  of  housing  at  various  locations.  The 
final  selection  of  sites  and  exact  number  of 
units  subject  to  progress  in  land  acquisition, 
market  conditions,  in  some  cases,  status  of 
DOD  projects  and  availability  of  excess  hous- 
ing from  other  agencies.  Where  feasible.  Joint 
construction  with  other  Government  agen- 
cies and  renovation  of  acquired  excess  hous- 
ing has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  under- 
taken in  order  to  reduce  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  these  are  not  all  that 
type  of  units.  They  are  not  all  to  be  built 
in  high-cost  areas.   Is   that  not  true? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  The  Coast 
Guard  would  not  build  most  of  them  in 
high-cost  areas.  However,  some  would 
be  in  r«note  areas. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Taking  into  account  that 
site  acquisition  costs  are  nonexistent  this 
would  mean  it  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $60,000  per  unit  and  more  In 
some  areas. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  As  I  have 
just  read,  there  are  certain  land  acquisi- 
tion costs  involved  but  I  can  assure  my 
colleague  from  many  years  of  active  duty 
with  the  Department  of  E)ef  ense  that  the 
quarters  we  provide  for  our  ofBcers  and 
our  enlisted  men  are  not  luxury  quarters 
by  any  standards. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  HJl.  13595,  the  Coast  Guard 
authorization  measure  now  before  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries for  the  concern  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed in  the  increased  and  vital  role  of 
oiu"  Nation's  Coast  Guard.  Their  growing 
responsibilities  in  maritime  safety  and 
environmental  protection  programs  make 
it  absolutely  essential  that  our  Coast 
Guard  receives  appropriations  commen- 
surate with  the  task  which  they  face. 

The  authorization  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  permit  additional 
modernization  of  older  Coast  Guard 
ships  and  improvement  of  present  navi- 
gational systems  and  vessels.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  budget,  quite 
properly,  reflects  a  significant  increase 
over  fiscal  1974  levels.  As  the  volume  of 
sWpping  increases,  and  we  are  assured 
that  it  will,  so  does  the  danger  of  addi- 
tional pollution  of  our  coastal  waters. 
As  vessels  Increase  in  size  and  number, 
we  face  the  likelihood  of  serious  mari- 
time accidents.  As  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans take  to  our  oceans  and  bays  in  small 
boats,  the  necessity  for  additional  Coast 
Guard  resources,  both  in  personnel  and 
In  equipment,  becomes  apparent. 

I  trust  that  there  will  be  a  continuing 
awareness  on  our  part  that  the  Coast 
Guard  receives  the  congressional  support 
and  concern  it  needs  to  maintain  and  Im- 
prove Its  essential  services  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  HJR.  13595. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13595,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVII,  and 
the  prior  announcement  made  by  the 
Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this  mo- 
tion will  be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 
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Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MURPHY    of  New    York.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may  have 


5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
under  consideration,  H.R.  13595. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  collec- 
tion of  special  recreation  use  fees  at 
additional  campgrounds,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  897),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-6a),  is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows; 

(a)  The  heading  of  the  section  Is  revised 
to  read : 

"ADMISSION     AND     USE     FEES;      ESTABLISHMENT 
AND   REGULATIONS". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
is  amended  to  read:  "No  admission  fees  of 
any  kind  shall  be  charged  or  Imposed  for 
entrance  into  any  other  federally  owned 
areas  which  are  operated  and  maintained  by 
ft  Federal  agency  and  used  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation purposes." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  revised  to  read: 
"(1)  For  admission  into  any  such  des- 
ignated area,  an  annual  admission  permit 
(to  be  known  as  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport) 
shall  be  available,  for  a  fee  of  not  more  than 
$10.  The  permittee  and  any  person  accom- 
panying him  In  a  single,  private,  noncom- 
mercial vehicle,  or  alternatively,  the  permit- 
tee and  his  spouse,  children,  and  parents 
accompanying  him  where  entry  to  the  area 
is  by  any  means  other  than  private,  non- 
commercial vehicle,  shall  be  entitled  to  gen- 
eral admission  Into  any  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  The  annual  permit 
shall  be  valid  during  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  annual  fee  is  paid.  The  annual 
permit  shall  not  authorize  any  uses  for 
which  additional  fees  are  charged  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 
The  annual  permit  shall  be  nontransferable 
and  the  unlawful  use  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ishable in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  The 
annual  permit  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
chase at  any  such  designated  area." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  (2)  is  revised  by  delet- 
ing in  the  first  sentence  "or  who  enter  such 
an  area  by  means  other  than  by  private,  non- 
commercial vehicle". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  (4)  is  amended  by jk- 
vlslng  the  first  two  sentences  to  read:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  establish  procedures  pro- 
viding for  the  Issuance  of  a  lifetime  admis- 
sion permit  (to  be  known  as  the  'Golden  Age 
Passport')  to  any  citizen  of.  or  person  domi- 
ciled In,  the  United  States  sixty-two  years  of 
age  or  older  applying  for  such  permit.  Such 
permit  shall  be  nontransferable,  shall  be  Is- 
sued without  charge,  and  shall  entitle  the 
permittee  and  any  person  accompanying  him 
in  a  single,  private,  noncommercial  vehicle, 
or  alternatively,  the  permittee  and  his  spouse 
and  children  accompanying  liim  where  entry 
to  the  area  Is  by  any  means  other  than  pri- 
vate, noncommercial  vehicle,  to  general  ad- 
mission Into  any  area  designated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection." 


(f)  In  subsection  (b)  the  first  parsigraph 
is  revised  to  read : 

"(b)  Recreation  Use  Fees. — Each  Federal 
agency  developing,  administering,  provid- 
ing or  furnishing  at  Federal  expense, 
specialized  outdoor  recreation  sites,  ftM:lU- 
ties.  equipment,  or  services  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  provide  for  the 
coUectlon  of  dally  recreation  use  fees  at 
the  place  of  use  or  any  reasonably  convenient 
location:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
there  be  a  charge  by  any  such  agency  for 
the  use,  either  singly  or  in  any  combination, 
of  drinking  water,  wayside  exhibits,  roads, 
overlook  sites,  visitors'  centers,  scenic  drives, 
toilet  faculties,  picnic  tables,  or  boat  ramps: 
Provided,  hotcever.  That  a  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  boat  launching  facilities  only 
where  specialized  facilities  or  services  such 
as  mechanical  or  hydraulic  boat  lifts  or  fa- 
cilities are  provided:  And  provided  further. 
That  in  no  event  shall  there  be  a  charge  for 
the  use  of  any  campground  not  having  the 
following — tent  or  trailer  spaces,  drinking 
water,  access  road,  refuse  containers,  toilet 
facilities,  personal  coUectlon  of  the  fee  by 
an  employee  or  agent  of  the  Federal  agency 
operating  the  facility,  reasonable  visitor  pro- 
tection, and  simple  devices  for  containing  a 
campflre  (where  campfires  are  permitted) 
At  each  lake  or  reservoir  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  where  camping  is  permitted,  such 
agency  shall  provide  at  least  one  primitive 
campground,  containing  designated  camp- 
sites, sanitary  facilities,  and  vehicular  access, 
where  no  charge  shall  be  imposed.  Any 
Golden  Age  pt^ssport  permittee  shall  be  en- 
titled upon  presentation  of  such  permit  to 
utilize  such  special  recreation  facilities  at  a 
rate  of  50  per  centum  of  the  established  use 
fee." 

(g)  In  subsection  (b)  paragraph  "(1)"  is 
deleted;  the  paragraph  designation  "2"  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  "(c)  Recreation 
Permits. — ";  and  subsequent  subsections  are 
redesignated  accordingly. 

(h)  In  new  subsection  (d)  the  second  sen- 
tence is  revised  to  read:  "Clear  notice  that 
a  fee  has  been  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  prominently  posted  at  each 
area  and  at  appropriate  locations  therein 
and  shall  be  Included  In  publications  dis- 
tributed at  such  areas." 

(1)  In  new  subsection  (e)  the  first  sen- 
tence Is  revised  to  read:  "In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  heads  of 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  may 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  areas  un- 
der their  Adniinlstration  for  the  collection 
of  any  fee  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion." 

(J)  In  new  subsection  (f)  the  first  sen- 
tence Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  September  3,  1964,  pro- 
viding that  revenues  collected  at  particular 
Federal  areas  shall  be  credited  to  specific  pur- 
poses, all  fees  which  are  collected  by  any 
Federal  agency  shall  be  covered  into  a  special 
account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  be  sidmlnlBtered  In  conjunction  with,  but 
separate  from,  the  revenues  in  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund:  Provided,  That 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency,  imder  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, may  contract  with  any  public  or  private 
entity  to  provide  visitor  reservation  services; 
and  any  such  contract  may  provide  that  the 
contractor  shall  be  permitted  to  deduct  a 
commission  to  be  fixed  by  the  agency  head 
from  the  amount  charged  the  public  for  pro- 
viding such  services  and  to  remit  the  net 
proceeds  therefrom  to  the  contracting 
agency." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6(e)(1)  of  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F^md  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat  897),  as  amended  (16  VS.C. 
4601),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 


"Whenever  a  State  provides  that  the  owner 
of  a  single-family  residence  may,  at  his  op- 
tion, elect  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy for  not  less  than  six  months  from  the 
date  of  acquisition  of  such  residence  and 
such  owner  elects  to  retain  such  a  right, 
such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived 
any  benefits  under  sections  203,  204.  205, 
and  206  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1894)  and  for  the  purposes 
of  those  sections  such  owner  shall  not  be 
considered  a  displaced  person  as  defined  In 
section  101(6)  of  that  Act.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  9  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  897) . 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601-lOa).  Is  further 
amended  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence 
"section  6(a)(1)"  and  substituting  "sec- 
tion 7(a)  (1)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Tayior)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  Mr.  Skubitz)  will  b© 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  8.  2844.  as  amended,  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  attempts  to  resolve 
once  and  for  all  the  controversy  over  the 
collection  of  admission,  camping,  and 
other  fees  at  various  federally  operated 
outdoor  recreation  areas  throughout  the 
country.  While  all  of  the  questions  ad- 
dressed by  this  bill  are  not  limited  to  this 
issue,  that  is  the  principle  issue  which  it 
confronts. 

OBJECTIVE  OP  AND  NEED  FOR  S.   3844 

As  approved  by  the  other  body  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  this  legis- 
lation makes  absolutely  no  change  with 
respect  to  admission  fees.  Under  exist- 
ing laws,  admission  fees  may  only  be  col- 
lected at  designated  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  at  national  recreation 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  No  entrance  or  admission 
fees  are  authorized  to  be  collected  at  any 
lake  or  reservoir  operated  by  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  Likewise,  nothing  in 
this  bill  will  permit  the  collection  of  fees 
for  access  to  any  such  lake  or  reservoir. 

What  S.  2844  does  attempt  to  do  is  to 
establish  reasonable  guidelines  for 
charges  for  other  facilities  and  services 
provided  for  the  enjojmaent  and  cMiveni- 
ence  of  visitors  at  federally  operated  out- 
door recreation  areas.  It  does  not  require 
or  permit  charges  to  be  imposed  for  fa- 
ciUties  which  are  essential  to  public 
health  and  safety  or  for  facilities  which 
are  needed  in  order  to  properly  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  natural  and  recre- 
ational values  of  a  particulr.r  area.  The 
bill  specifically  provides  that  no  charges 
may  be  imposed  for: 

Drinldng  water  or  toilet  facilities; 

Wayside  exhibits,  roads,  scenic  drives, 
or  visitor  centers,  picnic  tables;  or 

Nonmechanical  boat  launching  ramps. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people  seem 
to  agree  that  a  reasonable  fee  should  be 
collected  for  the  use  of  campsites  pro- 
vided by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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First.  Because  there  is 
Federal  expense  for  the 
eration  and  maintenance  of 
campsites  provided  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  particular 
group  of  persons. 

Second.  Because  providing 
ties  free  of  charge  places  a 
competitive  burden  on  comparable 
local,  and  private  facilities 
charges  must  be  imposed  in  ortier 
the  cost  of  providing  those 

Third.    Because    nearly 
moneys  collected  are  to  be 
better  facilities  and  outdoor 
programs  for  the  benefit  of 
public. 

Of  course,  the  committee 
that  there  should  be  no  charge 
tive  campgrounds  as  long  as 
only  the  minimum  facilities 
the  bill.  As  amended  by  the 
the  bill  specifies  that  no  charbes 
imposed  for  the  use  of  a  cami  isite 
it  includes  all  of  the  foUowiqg 
and  services : 

Designated  tent  or  trailer  spajces 

E>rlnklng  water; 

Access  roads; 

Refuse  containers; 

ToUet  facilities: 

Campflre  facilities: 

Reasonable  visitor  protection; 

Personal  fee  collection  by  an 
agent  (including  reservation 
Federal  agency  involved. 
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I  hasten  to  add,  Mr.  Speak^, 
committee  amended  S.  2844 
that  at  least  one  free 
groand  should  be  provided  a1 
or    reservoir    where 
provided  £ind  operated  by 
Army  Engineers. 

EITECT  OF  8.  2B44  ON  PUBLIC  XJtTl  93-81 

Last  year,  when  the  House  considered 
legislation  on  this  subject,  it  considered 
a  bill  reported  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  would  have  afljected  only 
recreation  facilities  at  Corpi  of  Army 
Engineers  projects.  After  thp  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House,  it  wai  rewritten 
by  the  other  body  and  jultlmately 
enacted.  The  result  was  to  vlrqually  elim- 
inate campground  fees  at  al|  areas  re- 
gardless of  the  Federal  agencj^  involved. 
This  will  cause  a  loss  of  revenijes  totaling 
more  than  $12  million  annutilly  which 
would  be  used  by  the  collecti4g  agencies 
to  enhance  their  outdoor  recr^tion  pro- 
grams. It  Is  also  causing  a  cansiderable 
competitive  hardship  for  public  and  pri- 
vate entities  which  are  providing  public 
campgrounds  for  which  they]  must  Im- 
px)se  a  charge. 

While  S.  2844  will  preserve  the  con- 
cept of  requiring  certain  minimum  facil- 
ities to  be  provided  before  a  (iiarge  may 
be  imposed,  its  requirement^  are  less 
rigid  than  Public  Law  93-8  J  and  will 
permit  fees  to  be  collected  ati  numerous 
campgroimds  where  fees  may  not  other- 
wise be  imposed.  Unless  S.  28#4  or  com- 
parable legislation  is  enacted,  the  col- 
lection of  camping  fees  at  mo^t  federally 
operated  campgroimds  will  ndt  be  possi- 
ble. 


CONCLTTSION  AND  SECOUS 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
product  of  2  days  of  public  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation.  It  was  carefully  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interldr  and  In- 


sular Affairs.  During  those  deliberations, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  sponsored  several  constructive 
amendments  which  were  adopted  by  the 
committee.  This  legislation,  as  recom- 
mended, constitutes  a  reasonable  and 
fair  effort  to  satisfy  a  diflQcult  problem. 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  recommend  its  ap- 
proval by  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
H.R.  6717,  which  became  Public  Law  93- 
81,  after  it  had  been  amended  by  the 
Senate  substantially,  I  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  pose  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee.  ^ 

As  initially  introduced  and  prior  to  a 
considerable  amending  process  by  com- 
mittees of  both  bodies  of  Congress,  my 
legislation  at  that  time  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  continued  free  access  by  citizens 
to  federally  administered  recreation 
areas,  specifically  Including  the  follow- 
ing: Access  to  or  use  of  water  areas,  im- 
developed  or  lightly  developed  shoreland, 
picnic  groimds.  overlook  sites,  scenic 
drives,  or  nonmechanical  boat-launching 
ramps.  This,  basically,  is  the  policy  set 
forth  pursuant  to  section  210  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

My  question  is  this:  If  enacted,  would 
S.  2844  as  it  has  now  been  amended  by 
the  House,  carry  out  such  a  purpose  to 
make  sure  that  if  an  American  tax- 
payer is  charged  for  using  federally 
owned  and  operated  recreation  sites  he 
would  receive  a  quid  pro  quo,  or  value 
received  for  that  dollar  he  has  paid  for 
access? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  can 
state  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  just  pointed 
out  in  my  statement,  there  will  be  no 
charge  Imposed  for  many  of  the  facilities 
which  are  needed  at  public  recreation 
areas.  There  is  to  be  no  charge  what- 
soever for  ordinary  daytime  facilities. 
Free  access  to  all  public  waters*  would  be 
continued.  There  can  be  no  charge  for 
driving  on  scenic  drives  or  roads.  Em- 
phasis is  being  put  on  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  facility  In  which  the  Government  has 
a  substantial  investment.  The  No.  1  ex- 
ample would  be  a  developed  campground. 
A  mechanical  or  hydraulic  boat-launch- 
ing facility  would  also  be  subject  to 
charge. 

Some  of  the  language  In  the  bill  is  very 
similar  to  section  210  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act.  which  the  gentleman  referred 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
telman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  to  make  legislative  history,  I 
wonder  if  S.  2844,  Lf  enacted,  would  up- 
hold the  congressional  precedents  in  the 
Flood  Control  Acts  for  the  past  several 


years,  in  fact,  since  1944,  which  reaCarm 
the  principle  of  free  access  to  inland 
public  waters? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  correct. 
There  would  be  free  access  to  all  inland 
public  waters. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  as 
well  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Skubitz)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  a 
question  in  regard  to  the  personal  collec- 
tion of  fees.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
requirement  that  there  be  a  "personal 
collection  of  fees"  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  to  be  an  "eye-to-eye"  transac- 
tion. If  the  fees  are  collected  through  the 
reservation  system,  by  mail,  for  example, 
that  would  satisfy  the  requirement.  Like- 
wise, in  more  remote  areas,  "personal 
collection"  would  be  satisfied  by  a  roving 
ranger  who  would  see  to  it  that  uniform 
collection  would  be  assured. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
me  clarification  on  that,  as  to  whether 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  statements  are 
correct.  The  act  will  be  complied  with  If 
the  fees  are  to  be  collected  through  the 
reservation  system  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  I  think  they  would  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  larger  campgrounds  if 
the  fees  are  collected  as  people  are  en- 
tering. In  the  more  remote  areas,  the  rov- 
ing or  traveling  employees  could  come 
around  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the 
collection  of  fees  is  uniform,  that  would 
be  sufiftcient  compliance.  We  want  every- 
one to  be  treated  alike  at  a  particular 
campground  even  where  a  roving  em- 
ployee collects  the  fees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  This 
works  well  in  oiu:  operation  of  our  State 
park  system  In  California  and  I  hope  it 
would  be  adequate  in  the  national  park 
system. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  with  whom 
we  worked  to  get  the  arrangements  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  This  is  a  very 
good  bill  with  which  all  of  us  can  live.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  bill  and  rec- 
ommend its  passage. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
constructive  contributions  during  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend  my 
support  to  the  legislation  before  us.  S. 
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2844,  a  bill  amending  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  with  a 
principal  provision  reinstating  the  sys- 
tem of  user  fee  charges  for  campgrounds 
and  other  specially  developed  facilities. 

Earlier  practice  under  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  law  involved 
the  collection  of  user  fees  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  operated  devel- 
oped campgrounds.  Last  year,  an  amend- 
ment of  this  law  was  enacted  which  spec- 
ified in  detail  what  types  of  developed 
facilities  must  be  provided  if  campground 
user  fees  are  to  be  charged.  So  detailed 
and  specific  was  this  list  that  almost  no 
Federal  campgrounds  met  the  rigid  new 
standard.  Consequently,  campground 
user  fee  charges  were  almost  totally  dis- 
banded over  night  by  the  Federal 
agencies. 

This  has  proven  to  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, and  it  is  this  principal  problem 
which  the  bill  before  us  is  designed  to 
correct.  As  a  result  of  the  current  inabil- 
ity to  charge  fees,  total  revenue  loss  to 
the  Federal  agencies  is  estimated  at  over 
$12  million  a  year.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  this  situation  is  that  the  cur- 
rent law  permits  these  revenues  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  collecting  agencies  for 
use  in  furthering  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
grams, much  of  which  has  been  used  to 
support  campground  operations.  Hence, 
restoration  of  fee  charges  would  help  in 
some  measure  to  finance  the  upkeep  and 
improvement  of  the  campgrounds  from 
which  the  fees  are  collected.  The  agen- 
cies testified  that  most  of  the  camping 
public  has  become  accustomed  to  and 
supportive  of  the  nominal  user  fees 
which  have  come  to  be  charged  for 
campgroimds.  There  apparently  has 
been  some  exception  to  this  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  fee  charges  at  some  Corps  of 
Engineers  facilities,  however,  and  this 
bill  provides  a  minor  exception,  and  pro- 
vision of  some  free  campsites  in  that 
instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  relnstltution  of  camp- 
ground user  fee  charges  restores  some 
important  Indirect  assistance  to  the 
private  campground  operator,  whose 
complementary  campground  develop- 
ments have  provided  a  much  needed  and 
welcome  relief  for  the  overdemand  pres- 
sures which  have  mounted  on  the  all- 
to-few  Federal  facilities.  Like  any  busi- 
ness operation,  private  campground  op- 
erators must  charge  their  customers  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  With  free  pub- 
lic campgrounds  nearby,  the  private  op- 
erator is  often  the  last  place  campers 
seek,  and  the  overdemand  pressure  is 
unwelcomingly  strong  on  the  Federal 
sites  as  well  as  deflating  to  the  private 
campground  business.  This  bill  before 
us,  by  reinstituting  nominal  Federal 
campground  user  fee  charges,  will  assist 
both  Federal  and  private  campground 
operations. 

One  further  point,  Federal  witnesses 
testified  that  vandalism  in  campground 
areas  seems  to  be  much  reduced  under 
the  fee  charge  system  than  is  the  case 
for  free  campgrounds.  I  guess  that  people 
psychologically  feel  that  they  are  under 
more  obligation  to  care  for  a  purchased 
commodity,  than  they  do  for  free  goods. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  more 
minor  modifications  of  the  existing  law 
which  are  made  by  the  bill  before  us, 


but  many  are  technical  and  perfecting 
in  nature;  the  relnstltution  of  camp- 
ground user  fees  is  the  heart  of  the  bUl. 

I  think  this  legislation  is  deserving 
of  the  support  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  The  Senate-passed  bill  is  substan- 
tially identical  to  this  House  version.  The 
law  is  urgently  needed  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  get  underway  for  the  upcom- 
ing camping  season,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  favor  of  i>ass- 
ing  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  of  S.  2844.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  correct  some  overkill 
action  by  the  Congress  last  year  when 
we  undertook  to  delineate  in  too  great 
detail,  the  criteria  which  Federal  camp- 
grounds must  meet  in  order  for  user  fees 
to  be  charged. 

Among  other  items,  we  specified  that 
showers  must  be  available  in  reasonable 
proximity  to  the  campsites.  Perhaps  our 
subconscious  was  showing  that  we  felt 
camping  was  becoming  an  all  too  dirty 
sport  or  pastime.  At  any  rate,  there  are 
today  very  few  Federal  campgrounds 
which  provide  such  luxury — and  1  am 
not  sure  that  they  shoul(i. 

Consequently,  the  law  passed  last  year, 
virtually  wiped  out  the  campground  user 
fee  business  for  most  Federal  camp- 
grounds— almost  completely  so  for  na- 
tional park  and  national  forest  camp- 
grounds. This  means  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  over  $12  million,  and  since  this 
income  is  usually  reinvested  in  camp- 
ground operation  and  maintenance,  and 
related  outdoor  recreation  enhancement 
measures  by  its  availability  for  appro- 
priation to  the  collecting  agencies,  most 
of  the  camping  public  does  noo  seem  to 
object, to  the  nominal  user  fee  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
restore  the  system  of  user  fee  charges 
which  has  worked  so  successfully  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2844, 
amendment  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  is  before  us  for  consider- 
ation today.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  provision  which 
would  serve  to  remove  inadequacies  in 
the  present  administration  of  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  is  an  important,  though 
small,  source  of  Federal  moneys  that  has 
played  a  valuable  part  in  preserving  un- 
spoiled pieces  of  America  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  its  people.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  does  not  require 
Federal  Treasury  moneys,  but  is  instead 
funded  with  moneys  returned  from  sales 
and  rentals  and  royalties  generated  by 
private  use  and  consumption  of  the  pub- 
licls  lands  and  resources. 
/  It  is  an  important  concept.  Our  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  has 
introduced  legislation,  H.R.  13952,  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fund  through  con- 
tributions from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  pub- 
lic lands.  As  Representative  Seiberling 
has  said,  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  presents  an  opportunity  to 
"convert  a  natural  resource  that  is  be- 
ing depleted — the  oil  lease  or  coal  sale. 


et  cetera — into  a  natural  resource  that 
will  not  be  depleted " — the  park  or  pre- 
serve or  recreation  area,  et  cetera — and 
which  can  be  enjoyed  as  a  fair  return 
for  the  sale  of  the  publics  resources. 

The  fund  is  not  an  outright  Federal 
gift,  but  instead  is  matched  by  the  States 
or  local  municipalities  so  that,  coopera- 
tively, the  purchase  of  parklands  or 
streams  and  lakes  can  be  accomplished. 

Although  this  has  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
fective stimulus  to  local  self-help,  the 
small  amount  of  money  budgeted  for  the 
fund  has  proven  to  be  much  too  little. 
This  year  only  $71  million  has  been 
budgeted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
for  the  fund — a  paltry  amount  when 
compared  to  the  $400  million  required 
to  fund  all  the  projects  currently  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  When  a  single  park 
can  cost  $30  to  $40  million,  $71  million 
clearly  is  not  enough. 

The  idea  of  putting  "parks  where  the 
people  are,"  as  President  Nixon  pledged 
to  do,  has  been  aided  by  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  Previously, 
American  parks,  and  particularly  na- 
tional park,s,  were  often  so  remote  and 
inaccessible  that  they  served  next  to  no 
one.  The  fund  has  enabled  urban  areas  to 
preserve  lands  threatened  with  develop- 
ment so  that  city  dwellers  and  subur- 
banites can  enjoy  parks  and  recreation 
facilities  without  having  to  drive  2  or 
more  days  to  reach  them.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  potential  of  the  fund — pro- 
viding land  and  natural  areas  within  rea- 
sonable distances  of  all  Americans — no 
matter  where  they  live. 

But  if  the  budget  level  for  the  fund  is 
not  increased  significantly,  lands  suitable 
for  "parks  for  the  people"  will  be  gobbled 
up  by  developers  and  speculators  before 
they  can  be  preserved. 

The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
has  helped  admirably  with  the  initial 
steps  toward  creation  of  a  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley National  Historical  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  a  relatively  untouched  river 
valley  'between  Cleveland  and  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  State  of  Ohio,  matching  money 
from  the  fund,  has  purchased  several 
thousand  acres  of  property  in  this  beauti- 
ful valley  area.  These  lands  will  be  added 
to  the  parklands  proposed  to  H.R.  7077, 
a  bill  I  have  sponsored  with  Congressman 
Seiberling  and  Congressman  Regula, 
along  with  45  other  House  Members. 
This  bill  would  create  the  national  park 
through  the  procedures  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Although  the  fund  primarily  serves  the 
cause  of  relatively  small  parks,  it  is  un- 
fortunately not  suited  to  large  parks 
where  the  State-Federal  purchasing  ar- 
rangement tends  to  lead  to  a  protracted 
incremental  acquisition  schedule.  In  a 
park  of  20,000  acres,  like  the  proposed 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Park,  such  an 
extended  timetable  can  lead  to  enormous 
rises  in  costs  since  inflation  and  land 
speculation  are  given  time  to  affect  land 
prices.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  H.R. 
7077  was  introduced — to  guarantee  a 
relatively  speedy  and  efficient  purchase 
of  parklands  that  saves  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment money  while  quickly  preserving 
lands  that  otherwise  are  threatened  with 
inevitable  urban  oicrotichment.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  a  purchase  of 
a  20,000-acre  Cuyahoga  Valley  park  by 
the  fund  arrangement  could  take  up  to  20 
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the  National 


for  its  work 

S.  2844,  as 

the  revenue 


years,    thus   allowing   pricds   to   nearly 
double.  This  would  result  in  each  pur 
chasing  party — State  and  F^eral — pay 
ing  alone  what  it  would  cost 
Park  Service,  by  itself,  today 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.;  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  commend  the  C(onunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ACfairs 
in  reporting  to  the  House 
amended.  I  am  aware  of 
problems  which  have  been  generated  by 
the  strict  interpretation  of]  Public  Law 
93-81,  particularly  in  curtaiiing  severely 
the  number  of  campsites  fof  which  user 
fees  may  be  charged  by  Federal  agencies. 
It  was  the  intent  of  Cong^-ess  to  Umit 
use  fee  authority  to  facilities  which  in- 
volved  substantial   Federal]  investment 
and   regular  maintenance,   while  safe- 
guarding for  taxpayer  enjoyment  use  of 
those  fjicilities  which  virtually  all  visit- 
ors might  reasonably  expecti  to  utilize — 
such  as  roads,  trails,  overlooks,  visitor 
centers,  wayside  exhibits  or  picnic  areas. 
Due  primarily  to  campgrolmd  fee  cri- 
teria spelled  out  in  Public  LaW  93-81,  the 
scope  of  which  was  broadenad  by  Senate 
action  to  include  not  only  dorps  of  En- 
gineers facilities  but  all  National  Park 
Service  and  Forest  Service  ^tes  as  well, 
the  total  revenue  loss  has  bean  estimated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  million  per 
year.  The  language  of  S.  284'*,  as  amend- 
ed, redefines  the  list  of  perinissible  use 
fee  and  overnight  camping  j  charges  to 
establish  a  more  reasonablei  "fee  test," 
whUe  seeking  to  continue  thi  restriction 
of  authority  to  collect  fees  to  specialized 
sites,  facilities,  equipment,  oj  services. 

S.  2844,  as  £unended,  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  balanced  fee  system 
on  Federal  recreation  lands,  should  rec- 
tify a  revenue  loss  which  is  decreasing 
funds  available  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  This  find  relates 
directly  to  the  amount  of  mpney  avail- 
able for  the  future  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  Federal  recreation  areas. 

The  House  committee  has  added  to  the 
Senate-passed  language  in  S,  2844  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Corps  oi  Engineers 
provide  at  least  one  "priml^ve"  camp- 
site for  which  no  charge  may  be  imposed 
at  each  lake  or  reservoir  wh#re  it  oper- 
ates other  campgrounds.  In  s^  doing,  the 
existence  of  some  free  campihg  grounds 
is  guaranteed  to  the  taxpayer. 

S.  2844  as  amended  would  also  effect 
constructive  changes  in  the  Gulden  Eagle 
Passport  program  to  clarify  imbigulties 
In  the  existing  law  and  would  Insure  that 
the  Golden  Age  Passport  serves  as  a  life- 
time, rather  than  annual,  pertnlt  for  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  \ 

In  my  judgment,  this  legislition  offers 
a  sound  basis  for  the  Federal, recreation 
fee  system,  one  which  will  bi  equitable 
for  the  taxpayer  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment alike;  and  one  which  \flll  protect 
the  long-term  Interests  of  both  in  the 
maintenance  and  continued  development 
of  recreation  areas.  I  urge  my'  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  ileglslatlon 
(H.R.  6717)  which  became  IfubUc  Law 
93-81,  I  would  appreciate  thi  opportu- 
nity to  pose  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee. 

As  initially  Introduced  and  prior  to  a 
considerable  amending  proce*  by  com- 


mittees of  both  bodies  of  Congress,  my 
legislation  sought  to  protect  the  con- 
tinued free  access  by  citizens  to  federally 
administered  recreation  areas,  specifical- 
ly including  the  following:  Access  to  or 
use  of  water  areas,  imdeveloped  or  light- 
ly developed  shoreland,  picnic  grounds, 
overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  nonme- 
chanical  boat  launching  ramps.  This, 
basically,  is  the  policy  set  forth  pursuant 
to  section  210  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

If  enacted,  would  S.  2844  carry  out 
such  a  purpose  to  make  sure  that  if  an 
American  taxpayer  Is  charged  for  using 
federally  owned  and  operated  recreation 
sites  he  receives  a  quid  pro  quo?  And 
would  S.  2844,  If  enacted,  uphold  the  con- 
gressional precedents  in  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Acts  of  several  past  years  (since 
1944)  which  reafftrm  the  principle  of 
free  access  to  Inland  public  waters? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  collection  of  spe- 
cial recreation-use  fees  at  additional 
campgrounds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursiiant  to  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVn.  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
nouncement, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  win  be  postponed. 


the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40) , 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  40),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonrni  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  223,  nays  147, 
not  voting  63,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  266] 
YEAS — 223 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2844)  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed.  In  the  order  In  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order : 

S.J.  Res.  40  (de  novo) . 

8.  3373  (de  novo) . 

H.R.  13595  (de  novo) . 

S.  2844,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  electronic  votes  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 
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Annunzlo 

Archer 
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Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 
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Blackburn 
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Brown,  Ohio 
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Burgener 
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Burllson,  Mo. 

Byron 
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Casey,  Tex. 

Cbappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

ClawEon,  Del 
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Collins,  Tex. 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Oelaney 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbora 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Puqua 
Gllman 
Ooldwater 
Doodling 
Green,  dreg. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Badlllo 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 


Gross 

Patman 

Gubser 

Pettis 

Haley 

Pike 

Harsha 

Rallsback 

Hastings 

Rarlck 

Hays 

Rhodes 

Hubert 

Roberts 

Henderson 

Robinson,  Va. 

Hicks 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Hogan 

Rogers 

Holt 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Hosmer 

Roy 

Hudnut 

Ruth 

Hungate 

Satterfleld 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Ichord 

Schneebell 

Jarman 

Sebellus 

Johnson,  Colo 

Shoup 

Kemp 

Shrlver 

Ketchum 

Shuster 

King 

Skubltz 

KuykendaU 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Lagomarslno 

Snyder 

Latta 

Spence 

Lent 

Steelman 

Litton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Lott 

Sullivan 

Lujan 

Symms 

McClory 

Taylor,  Mo. 

McEwen 

Teague 

McKay 

Ullman 

Madlgan 

Veysey 

Mahon 

Waggonner 

Mallary 

Wampler 

Marazltl 

Ware 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Whltehurst 

Martin,  N.C. 

Whltten 

Mayne 

Williams 

Michel 

Winn 

Mil  ford 

Wolff 

Miller 

Wyatt 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Wydler 

Mlzell 

Wylle 

Montgomery 

Wyman 

Moorhead, 

Yates 

Calif. 

Young,  Alaska 

Nelsen 

Young,  Fla. 

Obey 

Young,  8.C. 

O'Brien 

Zlon 

Parrts 

OT  VOIINO— 63 

Dorn 

Reld 

Pord 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Praser 

Rousselot 

Gude 

Roybal 

Hanna 

Runnels 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Hlnshaw 

Stark 

Howard 

Stubblefleld 

Huber 

Talcott 

Hutchinson 

Thompson,  NJ 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Van  Deerim 

Kyros 

Vander  Jagt 

Landgrebe 

Waldle 

McCloskey 

Wbalen 

McSpadden 

White 

Macdonald 

Wldnall 

Mazzoll 

Wiggins 

Meeds 

Wilson,  Bob 

Metcalfe 

Wilson, 

Moakley 

Charles  H., 

Poage 

Calif. 

Podell 

Wilson, 

Price,  Tex. 

Charles,  Tex. 

So  (two -thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Blester  and  Mr.  Oude  for,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Whalen  and  Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Domlnlck  V.  Danlela  for,  with  Mr.  Runnels 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  MoaUey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Badlllo  vrtth  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Dickinson. 


Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Carey 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Pord  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Charles  WUson  of  Texas  with  Mr. 
Wiggins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


announc::ement  by  the  speaker 

The  speaker.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3(b)(3),  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  announces  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic  device 
may  be  taken  on  all  the  additional  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rule  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


sale   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE 
congressional  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3373). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofiFered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bUl,  S.  3373. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  13595), 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  that  the  House 
susr>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl. 
13595,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  365,  nays,  0, 
not  voting  68.  as  follows: 


Abdsor 

Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 


[Boll  No.  267] 

YEAS — 366 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 


Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

Blacklnim 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  tfass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

collier 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conabie 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erie  n  bom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Pord 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
OrUBths 


Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Lagomarslno 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
LuJan 
Luken 
McClory 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKinney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
Mllford 
Miller 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
MltcheU.Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 


Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Pritchard 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regnla 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
ToweU,  Ney. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Oilman 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
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Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Williams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 


Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, . 
Young,  Fla 

NAY8-0 


,  Alaska 


NOT  VOTING — 68 


,111. 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 
Archer 
Badillo 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burton 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Cedert>erg 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 


Dorn 

Praser 

Oude 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hlnsbaw 

Howard 

Huber 

Hutchlnsoi 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  Teni  i 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 

McCloekey 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Moakley 

Podell 

Price.  Tex. 


were 


vias 


Bll  gh: 

T<rk 


PTEwer. 


Don 
Don. 


So  (two-thirds 
thereof)   the  rules 
the  bill,  as  amended, 

The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

Mr.   Thompson   of   Ne^ 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Callfi  irnla 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yorl 

Mr.    Brasco    with   Mr 
fomla. 

Mr.  Btirton  with  Mr. 

Mr.    Carey   of   New 
Spadden. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mi 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels 
son  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reld 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dlcl^lnson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Mazs»U  with  Mr. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  iKiybal 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Hubef 

Mr.  Brown  of  California 
son. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Land^ebe 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with 

Mr.  Btirke  of  Callfomla 

Mr.    Stubblefleld    with 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Run|nels 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Tali:ott 

Mr.  Wldnall  with  Mr.  Wpigglns 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Cederberg  with  Mr 

Mr.  Oude  with  Mr.  Jon^ 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr. 


havi4g  voted  in  favor 
suspended  and 
passed, 
the  following 


Jersey   with   Mr. 


with  Mr.  Whltten. 
^derson   of   Call- 


Bles^r 


The  result  of  the  vott 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconslde^ 
table. 


LAND  AND  WATER 
ACT 


AMENDMENTS 


The  SPEAKER.  The 
ness  is  the  vote  on  the 
by  the  gentleman  from 
(Mr.  Taylor)  to  suspeiid 
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Young,  Oa. 
Yoting,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Stark 

Steed 

Stubbleneld 

Talcott 

Thompson,  cJJ. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 


am. 
.with   Mr.   Mc- 


.  Burke  of  Florida, 
with  Mr.  Ander- 


wlth  Mr.  Bell. 
H.  Clausen. 


Mseda. 


E  Inshaw. 


with  Mr.  Hutchln- 


Co:hran. 
Sir.  Price  of  Texas, 
with  Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.    McCloekey. 


Byr 


OS. 

.  Rousselot. 


It  I.  Charles  Wilson 

4rcher. 

of  Alabama. 
Kiivkendall. 


Loi  g  of  Louisiana. 


was  announced 
was  laid  on  the 


CDNSERVATION 


unfinished  busi- 

motlon  offered 

North  Carolina 

the  rules  and 


pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2844,  as  amended, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  355,  nays  10,  not  voting  68,  as 
follows : 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Asp  In 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  WU. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwarda,  Calif. 
Eilberg 


[Roll  No.  268] 

YEAS— 356 

Erlenborn 

Luken 

Esch 

McClory 

Eshleman 

McColllster 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCormack 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McDade 

Pascell 

McEwen 

Pish 

McFall 

Plsher 

McKay 

Plood 

McKinney 

Flowers 

Madden 

Plynt 

Madigan 

Foley 

Mahon 

Ford 

Mallary 

Forsythe 

Mann 

Fountain 

Marazltl 

Frellnghuysen    Martin,  Nebr. 

Frenzel 

Martin,  N.C. 

Prey 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Proehllch 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Fulton 

Matsunaga 

Puqua 

Mayne 

Qaydos 

Melcher 

Gettys 

Mezvinsky 

Glaimo 

Michel 

Gibbons 

Milford 

Gllman 

MUIer 

Glnn 

Mills 

Gold  water 

Mlnish 

Goodllng 

Mink 

Orasso 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

OrlfBths 

Mizeil 

Gross 

Molloban 

Grover 

Montgomery 

Gubser 

Moorhead, 

Gunter 

Calif. 

Guyer 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Haley 

Morgan 

Hamilton 

Moeher 

Hammer- 

Moss 

schmldt 

Murphy,  111. 

Hanley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Hanrahan 

Murtha 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Myers 

Harrington 

Natcher 

Harsba 

Sedzl 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Hays 

Nichols 

Hubert 

Nix 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Obey 

Heckler,  Mass. 

O'Brien 

Heinz 

O'Hara 

Helstoskl 

O'NelU 

Henderson 

Owens 

Hicks 

Parrls 

HUIis 

Passman 

Hogan 

Patman 

Hollfleld 

Patten 

Holt 

Pepper 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

Horton 

Pettis 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Hudnut 

Pike 

Hungate 

Poage 

Hunt 

Powell,  Ohio 

Ichord 

Preyer 

Jarman 

Price,  ni. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Prltchanl 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Qule 

Jones,  Ala. 

Qulllen 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rallsback 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rangel 

Jordan 

Rarlck 

Karth 

Rees 

Kastenmeler 

RegvQa 

Kazen 

Reusa 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Ketchum 

Rlegle 

King 

Rlnaldo 

Kluczynskl 

Robinson,  Va. 

Koch 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Kuykendall 

Rodlno 

Lagomarslno 

Roe 

Landnim 

Rogers 

Latta 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Leggett 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Lehman 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Lent 

Rose 

Litton 

Rosenthal 

Long,  La. 

Roetenkowskl 

Long,  Md. 

Roush 

Lott 

Ruppe 

Lujan 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Veysey 

Sandman 

Steele 

Vigorlto 

Sarasin 

Steelman 

Waggonner 

Sarbanes 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Walsh 

Satterfleld 

Stelger,  Wla. 

Wampler 

Scherle 

Stephens 

Ware 

Schneebell 

Stokes 

White 

Schroeder 

Stratton 

Whltehurst 

Sebelius 

Stuckey 

WUllams 

Selberllng 

Studds 

Wolff 

Shipley 

Sullivan 

Wyatt 

Shoup 

Symington 

Wydler 

Shrlver 

Symms 

Wylle 

Shuster 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Wyman 

Slkes 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Yates 

Sisk 

Teague 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Thomson,  Wis 

Young,  Alaska 

Slack 

Thone 

Young,  Pla. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thornton 

Young,  Ga. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Tleman 

Young,  m. 

Snyder 

Towell,  Nev. 

Young,  8.0. 

Spence 

Traxler 

Young,  Tex. 

Staggers 

Treen 

Zablockl 

Stanton, 

Udall 

Zion 

J.  William 

UUman 

Zwach 

Stanton, 

Vander  Veen 

James  V. 

Vanik 

NAYS— 10 

BevUl 

Gonzalez 

Roy 

Burleson,  Tex 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Wright 

Camp 

RandaU 

Collins,  Tex. 

Roberts 

NOT  VOTINO— 68 

Anderson, 

Dorn 

Reld 

Calif. 

Flndley 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Praser 

Rousselot 

Arends 

Gray 

Roybal 

Ashley 

Gude 

Runnels 

BadUlo 

Hanna 

Ryan 

Bell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Stark 

Blester 

Hawkins 

Stubble&eld 

Bingham 

Hinshaw 

Talcott 

Brasco 

Howard 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Huber 

Van  Deerlln 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hutchinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Burke,  Pla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Waldle 

Burton 

Kyros 

Whalen 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Landgrebe 

Whltten 

Clausen, 

McCloskey 

Wldnall 

DonH. 

McSpadden 

Wiggins 

Cochran 

Macdonald 

Wilson,  Bob 

Culver 

MazzoU 

Wilson, 

Daniels, 

Meeds 

Charles  H„ 

Domlnlck  V. 

Metcalfe 

Calif. 

Danlelson 

Moakley 

WUson, 

Dellums 

Peyser 

Charles,  Tex. 

Dickinson 

Podell 

Winn 

Dlggs 

Price,  Tex. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr, 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McSpad- 
den. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Badillo  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Moakley. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Talcott. 


Mr.  Wldnall  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Charlea  Wilson  of 
Texas. 
Mr.  Arends  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Oude  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Qray  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Winn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  S.  3373,  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12565 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE   SUP- 
PLEMENTAL AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS      FOR      FISCAL 
YEAR  1974 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12565)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  24 
1974.) 

Mr.  HUBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
conference  report  (Report  93-1064)  has 
been  printed  and  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers since  Saturday,  May  25,  1974,  and  is 
also  available  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  28,  page  16545,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  action  on  H Jl. 
12565,  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  urge 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  confer- 
ence action,  I  will  briefly  review  the 
request  made  by  the  Department  and  the 
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action  ultimately  recommended  In  this 
conference  report. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1974 
supplemental  request  requiring  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  requested  new 
authorizations  of  $1,257,455,000.  The 
smiount  approved  by  the  House  on 
April  4,  1974,  was  $1,142,049,000.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
May  6, 1974,  was  $415,474,000  in  the  form 
of  a  total  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions plus  an  additional  transfer  author- 
ity of  $155.8  million  under  which  incre- 
mental defense  costs  related  to  the 
Middle  East  War  would  be  funded  from 
the  $2.2  billion  provided  as  "emergency 
security  assistance  for  Israel"  already 
provided. 

The  net  difference  between  the  two 
bills  was  $726,575,000.  The  resolution  of 
dlfiferences  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference results  in  a  new  total  of  $769.- 
049,000.  Therefore,  the  new  total  In  th? 
bill  is  $373,000,000  less  than  the  House 
figure  of  $1,142,049,000,  and  $353,575,000 
higher  than  the  Senate  figure  of  $415.- 
474,000. 

Details  concerning  the  conference  ac- 
tion have  been  made  available  to  the 
Members,  both  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  in  the  printed  copies  of  the 
report,  available  as  House  document  No. 
93-1064.  However,  I  will  briefly  review 
the  major  actions  taken  by  the  conferees 
as  reflected  In  the  conference  report. 

The  military  assistance  service  fund- 
ed— MASF — program  for  South  Vietnam 
was  a  matter  in  conference  as  a  result 
of  a  Senate  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  utilization  of  any 
imobligated  funds  available  in  the  mili- 
tary aslstance  service  funded  program 
for  South  Vietnam  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  The  section  was  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  to  hold  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  previously 
approved  $1,128  billion  celling  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  to  prevent  the  obligation  of 
$266  million  which  would  have  been 
available  if  the  reported  obligations  for 
fiscal  year  1974  had  been  subject  to  ad- 
justment. 

The  House/Senate  conferees  agreed 
that  no  accounting  change  would  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Department  Involving  the 
$266  million  in  question  and  emphasized. 
In  the  conference  report,  their  agree- 
ment that  the  accounting  procedures  ob- 
served by  the  Department  in  respect  to 
the  utili^tion  of  fiscal  year  1974  MASF 
funds  would  remain  unchanged. 

Stated  another  way,  the  conferees 
clearly  stipulated  that  the  statutory 
ceiling  of  $1,126  billion  enacted  In  the 
fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  remains 
unaltered  and  shall  not  be  circumvented 
by  an  accounting  adjustment. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  defer 
action  for  military  construction  at  Diego 
Garcia  until  the  matter  can  be  reviewed 
by  the  Senate  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment's fiscal  year  1975  military  con- 
struction request. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  this  action 
would  be  without  prejudice  to  the  merits 
of  the  departmental  request.  One  of  the 


basic  objections  of  the  Senate  was  the 
inclusion  of  this  request  in  a  supple- 
mental bill. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  delete  a 
Senate  provision  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  transfer  of  military  assistance 
program — MAP— funds  in  the  amount 
of  $155.8  million  to  military  procure- 
ment accounts  to  defray  the  increased 
costs  of  new  equipment  to  be  procured 
by  the  departments  as  a  result  of  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Israel. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  that 
the  new  equipment  procured  by  the  de- 
partments to  replace  equipment  trans- 
ferred to  Israel  was  in  almost  every 
instance,  qualitatively  superior  to  that 
transferred  to  Israel  and  justifled  the 
additional  expenditure  of  departmental 
funds.  However,  the  conferees  pointed 
out  that  this  action  taken  by  them 
should  not  be  construed  as  establi^ilng 
a  policy  for  the  future  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  ac- 
counts were  to  absorb  the  incremental 
costs  of  transactions  involving  grants  or 
sales  of  equipment  to  other  countries. 

StTMMART 

As  I  had  previously  indicated,  the  new 
total  of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  by  your 
conferees  is  $769,049,000.  This  flgure  Is 
$373  million  less  than  the  flgure  in  the 
House  bill,  and  $353,575,000  more  than 
the  authorization  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conference  report,  therefore,  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
two  bodies  and  I  recommend  Its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  and  urge 
its  unanimous  approval  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  met  on  May  20  and 
May  22  to  resolve  these  differences  so  as 
to  enable  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  go  for- 
ward with  their  flnal  mark-up  of  the 
Department's  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  the  Indi- 
vidual actions  taken  by  the  conferees 
since  they  are  thoroughly  explained  In 
both  the  conference  report  and  have 
been  reviewed  by  our  chairman  (Mr. 
Hebert). 

As  in  every  conference,  there  is  give 
and  take.  We  did  not  get  all  we  wanted; 
nor  did  the  Senate  get  all  they  wanted. 
However,  reasonable  men  can  arrive  at 
a  compromise,  and  that  compromise  k 
refiected  In  this  conference  report. 

I  urge  Its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chatr  win  count. 

One  hundred  ninety-thKee  Members 
are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Amu  w|D  notify  ab- 
sent members.  i 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  p54,  nays  14, 
not  voting  65.  as  follows : 

(Boa  No.  369] 
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Abdnor 

Adam* 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrew*.  H.C 
Andrews, 
N.  D«k. 
Anntuielo 
Arcber 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Asb  brook 
Ashley 
AspUt 
Ba/alts 
Baker 
Baumaa 
Beafd 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
B'.aggl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broorafleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroybUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Uasa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burliaon,  ICo. 
Butler 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederben 
Chamberlain 
Chapi>ell 
Chlshotm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  D«l 
Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collier 
OoUlns,  ni. 
Oomna,Tez. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 


Daniel,  Bobert  Hun  gate 


Dulskl 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Bckhardt 
Edwards.  A1&. 
EUbert 
Erienbom 
Bach 

Bshleman 
Evans,  oolo. 
£vlns,  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plaher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Kynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Foray  the 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Qlalmo 
aibbons 
Oilman 
Olnn 

Odd  water 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
arllBths 
Oroas 
Grover 
Oubser 
aunt«r 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
achmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastlngi 
Hays 
H«bOTt 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Nl 
Heckler,  l^ass.    Nl 
Heinz 
HBiwhusuu 
Hiafe»  ■ 
HUH* 
Hogam 
HoUiiaid 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hudnut 


ucxynskl 
:h 

;omarslno 
idrum 
Litta 
litagett 
Lihman 
Unt 
Litton 
L«ng,  La. 
'  ing,  UA. 
itt 
I]  an 
Liken 
iory 
Col  lister 
.  Cormack 
MCDade 
UcZwea 
MUi>all 
S^Kay 
MtKlnney 
\c4dden 
ladlgan 
MMion 
Miliary 
Minn 
Marazltl 
Mirtm,  Nebr. 
MArtin,  N.C. 
Mf  thlM,  Calif. 
M^thls,  Oa. 
ktstmaga 
Miyne 
Milcher 
Mezvlnsky 
Michel 
Iford 
ller 
Mills 
BCliilsh 
.k 

ishall,  Ohio 
:hell,  N.Y. 
lell 

itgomery 
>rhead, 
illf. 

irhead.  Pa. 
Motgan 
Mother 

Mi?Phy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Mytrs 

Naijcher 

Ne4zl 

Nel^en 

lis 


Ml 


Ma 


W.  Jr 
DaTU.G«. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oam 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 


Hunt 

Icbord 

Jarman  _  _ 

jotuuon,  Calif.  Po 

Johnson,  Colo.   Po' 

Johnson.  P&. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 


fen.  Ohio 


Reuss  ■' 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

RobUuon.  Va. 

Bobisoa.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

RoncaUo,  N,T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Saras  In 

Bar  banes 

Satterneld 

Bcherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Ehuster 

Slkes 


Slsk 

Skublta 
Slack 

Smith,  lowm 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spenc* 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V, 
Steed 
Steele 
Steel  man 
Stelger,  Arl«. 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 


Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Veen 

Vtntk 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WUllaou 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Yo\uig,  Qa. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  B.C. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 
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Abzug  Harrington  Rangel 

Clay  Helstoskl  Rlegle 

Conyers  Holtaman  Schroeder 

Drlnan  Kastenmeler  stokes 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mitchell,  Md. 


Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  Hi. 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brasco 
Brown,  Cailf . 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domini  ckV. 
Danlelson 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
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Dlggs 

Dorn 

Praser 

Oude 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Eyros 

Landgrebe 

McCloskey 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Moakley 

Molioban 

Patman 

Podell 


Price,  Tex. 

field 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rotisselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Stark 

Stubblefield 

Talcott 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldle 

Whalen 

W  Id  nail 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex, 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeraey  for,  with  Mr. 
Stark  ag&ln«t. 

Mr.   Domlnlck   V.  Daniels  for,   with   Mr 
Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Kyroe  for,  with  Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against 

Mr.  Byron  for,  with  Mr.  Badlllo  against. 

Mr.  Braaco  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle  against. 

Until  furttier  notice : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Hawklna  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Yoi*  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllaon  of  California  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ullnote 

Mr.  Molioban  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenxtessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 


Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  MT.  Culver. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
Mr  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Huber. 
Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Rouaselot  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  McCIoakey. 
Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 
Mr  WldnaU  with  Mr.  Charles  WUson  of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR 
14013,  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14013)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

POINT  or  OBDEB 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
this  conference  report  at  this  time  for 
the  reason  that  it  contains  appropria- 
tions which  were  authorized  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  we  Just  voted  upon 
a  few  moments  sigo  and  which  is  on  legis- 
lation that  has  not  been  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  and,  therefore,  this 
conference  report  will  effectively  make 
appropriations  which  are  not  authorized 
In  law. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Blr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
considered  in  the  House  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  and  the 
items  that  are  contained  In  this  confer- 
ence report  were  included  in  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House. 

We  received  a  rule  fnwi  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  making  it  possible  for  the 
Defense  appropriations  to  be  considered 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
mie  rule  was  adopted;  it  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  It  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  the  point 
of  order  is  valid. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  section  138,  title  X,  of  the 
United  States  Code.  It  states  as  follows: 

No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  armed  force 
or  obligated  or  expended  for  (1)  proctire- 
ment  of  aircraft. 

And  so  on — and  I  shall  delete  the  next 
few  sentences. 

unless  funds  therefor  have  been  speelflcally 
authorleed  by  law. 

I  am  Informed  It  Is  not  possible  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  brought  back  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senate.  I  am  also  Informed 
It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  a  situation  where  the  con- 
ference report  accepted  a  figure  which 
was  lower  than  that  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

But  I  point  out  that  amendment  No. 
17  Is  a  situation  where  the  conference 
report  agrees  upon  a  figure  for  procure- 
ment which  is  In  excess  of  the  Senate 
figure. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  recognize  full  well  that 
there  are  people  who  can  suffer  If  this 
point  of  order  is  sustained  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  wages  and  salaries 
Involved  In  this  bill.  It  is  not  my  desire 
to  deny  these  people  the  right  to  be  paid, 
but  it  is  my  desire  to  make  the  point 
tliat  we  are  gradually  eroding  the  legis- 
lative process  here  in  the  House  so  that 
authorizations  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  coming  to  mean  less  and  less 
and  less  and  less.  I  think  we  either  ought 
to  abolish  the  authorizing  committees  or 
we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  certalnlj' 
pass  the  authorizations  and  they  are  en- 
acted into  law  before  we  pass  the  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  no  one  may  be 
denied  his  salary,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  state- 
ment be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  29, 
1974.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  provides  $9.3 
billion  in  new  budget  authority.  This  Is 
a  reduction  of  $1.8  blUion  below  the 
budget  request  and  $489  million  above 
the  House  bill  but  $344  million  below 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  fiscal  year  1974 
second  supplemental  bill  there  were  169 
Senate  amendmoits  that  the  House  con- 
ferees had  to  resolve. 

The  major  changes  In  the  conference 
report  cfver  the  House  bill  consist  of  an 
bideftnlte  appropriation  of  $530  million 
for  coort  ordered  retroactive  pay  In- 
creases which  the  House  did  not  consider. 
In  other  words,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  no  discretion  in  the 


matter;  it  had  to  provide  this  additional 
pay  as  ruled  by  the  court.  The  cost  of 
this  is  estimated  to  be  $530  million. 

There  is  an  additional  amount  in  the 
conference  report  of  $50  million  for  food 
stamps,  $32  million  for  disaster  relief,  $20 
million  for  flood  control,  $12  million  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services, 
and  $29  million  for  railroad  Interim  oper- 
ating assistance. 

For  manpower  administration  the  con- 
ference report  provides  $2.2  billion, 
which  Is  $217  milUon  above  the  House 
figure.  The  conference  total  includes  $620 
million  for  public  service  employment  In- 
stead of  $500  million  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $305  million  for  summer  youth 
employment  programs  instead  of  $208 
million  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
$12  million  for  the  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram and  $8  million  for  the  bilingual 
education  program. 

A  budget  rescission  of  $1.2  billion  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
was  made  in  view  of  the  overestimate  of 
the  administration.  This  was  acceptable. 

Now.  with  respect  to  defense,  a  short 
time  ago  upon  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Mr.  Hbbert,  the 
House  approved  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  military  procurement  portion  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  conference  report  before  you  Is  In 
consonance  with  the  atrthorizatlon  con- 
ference report.  We  were  careful,  wher- 
ever possible,  not  to  provide  for  the  fund- 
ing programs  that  had  not  been  author- 
ized. We  do  not  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  should  provide  the 
fimdlng  for  programs  which  have  not 
been  authorized. 

We  did  have  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order,  to  make  It  possible  to  consider  the 
appropriation  bill  in  the  House  for  the 
military  part  of  this  legislation  for  which 
authorization  had  not  been  enacted.  At 
that  time  the  authorization  bill  had 
passed  the  House  and  passed  the  other 
body,  but  It  had  not  beeen  settled  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULKaon.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  H*beht)  . 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jdeldlng  to  me. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  Is  merely  to  reemphaslze  what  the 
gentleman  has  stated  on  his  own  volition, 
and  that  Is  to  be  positive  that  In  the  re- 
construction of  the  appropriations  after 
the  conference  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions met  again  and  deleted  the  appro- 
priation that  was  not  authorized  In  the 
compromise  of  the  authorizing  body.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks. 


There  were  some  differences  In  the 
House  version  of  the  authorization  bill, 
and  the  Senate  version  of  the  authori- 
zation bill.  And  in  a  tentative  agreement, 
not  a  final  agreement,  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  appropriation  bill  we  agreed 
on  certain  differences. 

After  the  authorization  conference  re- 
port was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ence committees  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  it  developed  that  certain  modifi- 
cations had  to  be  made  in  certain  details 
In  the  appropriation  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
points  out,  adjustments  were  msuie,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  not  highly 
significant,  to  make  sure  that  wherever 
possible  no  money  is  provided  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously authorized  or  agreed  to  In  the 
conference  report  which  was  adopted 
Just  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  House. 

I  thank  the  distingiUshed  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  should  say  further 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
liave  worked  together  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  this  Nation  for  many 
years.  We  have  great  respect  for  the 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  great  respect  for  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
think  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation 
that  we  work  together  for  the  defense 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hubert)  for  his 
statesmanlike  approach  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I  sissure 
the  gentleman  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  conference  report  is 
almost  $490  million  more  than  the  bUl 
as  approved  by  the  House.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  very  briefiy  state 
what  constitutes  the  additional  $490 
million? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  court  decision  and  a 
budget  estimate  submitted  by  the  Exe- 
cutive, recommended  that  certain  retro- 
active pay  payments  be  made  to  employ- 
ees of  the  Government.  This  one  item 
alone  causes  the  conference  agreement 
to  be  over  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
This  Is  an  estimated  indefinite  appropri- 
ation of  $530  million. 

Then  there  was  $50  million  added  In 
the  Senate  for  food  stamps. 

Then  there  was  $32  million  additional 
for  disaster  relief,  $20  million  for  flood 
control  resulting  from  more  recent  devel- 
opments with  respect  to  damage  from 
disasters,  $12  million  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  services,  and  $29  million 
for  railroad  interim  operating  assistance. 
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Then  in  manpower,  thd  conferoice  re- 
port provides  $22  bfllion,  which  la  $217 
million  above  the  House  bill. 

That  is  where  one  of  the  big  increases 
was  made.  The  report  totals  Include  $620 
million  for  pubUc  service  employment.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  is  a  lot  of 
concern  about  imemplojTfent,  and  there 
was   a  considerable   increase   in  public 
service  emplos^nent.  Th^  House  figure 
was  a  half  billion,  dollars ;  the  Senate 
figure  was  $820  million.  Also  there  were 
$305  million  for  summer  youth  employ- 
ment programs  instead  of  $208  million  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  These  are  some  of 
the  major  increases  over  the  House  bill. 
Of  course,  there  were  certain  decreases 
made  in  the  Senate  versloq  of  the  bill  and 
the  conference  agreemeni  is  some  $489 
million  over  the  House  bill.  The  largest 
increase  however,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
was  the  $530  million  for  netroactlve  pay 
costs  associated  with  the  0ourt  decision. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  lo  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  ('alifomia. 

Mr.  LEOGETT,  I  thank  ;he  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ] 

As  I  understand  this  j  supplemental 
coming  along  now  on  the  4tfa  day  of  June, 
the  funds  in  this  supplemental  must  be 
obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 
is  that  correct?  ! 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  The  f  uids  in  this  bill 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  obligated 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal   jrear.  Certain 
funds  would  have  to  be,  h\v-  some  of  the 
funds  in  this  bill  would  not  have  to  be 
obligated  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  U  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  this:  In  the  mili- 
tary procurement  area  of  defense,  where 
I  am  interested,  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense made  a  request  of  some  $1,007,000,- 
000  here  3  or  4  months  ago  in  their  sup- 
plemental request.  Oiu-  Hou^e  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  approved  $999.3  mil- 
lion, and  now  in  the  authorization  In  the 
conference  report  just  completed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\ices.  there  was  approved  $655  mil- 
lion. As  I  calculated  the  items  in  this  bill, 
we  have  some  $424^  millio|i  so  we  have 
a  $200  million  difference,  $2^5  million,  in 
the  procurement  account  a^one  between 
the  bill  that  we  just  passed  ;and  this  bill. 
It  affects  items  like  Air  Poses  airplanes, 
where  the  Air  Force  requested  $445  mil- 
lion worth  of  line  items.  We  approved 
substantially  that  amount  an  our  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman's  bill  would  ap- 
prove $107.7  million  for  the  Air  Force 
aircraft.  | 

My  question  is:  What  lave  we  ap- 
proved in  that  request  for  $li07.7  million? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  what  the  line 
Items  requested  by  the  Air  wyatce  are  that 
are  approved  or  in  this  coherence  re- 
port? Can  we  just  give  dlsc^tlon  to  the 
Department  oX  Defense  to  vkk  out  of  the 
$107  million  of  the  autborl^tloc  In  the 
conference  report  what  thty  choose  to 
fund? 


Mr.  MAHON.  In  the  various  para- 
graphs of  the  bUl  we  provide  funds  for 
certain  programs,  and  It  Is  true  that  some 
reductions  were  made  below  the  budget 
requests.  They  all  are  line  items,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty In  interpreting  the  action  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  U  the  gentleman 
would  further  yield,  on  page  10  of  his  re- 
port I  will  refer  to  amendment  No.  18  re- 
ported In  technical  disagreement : 

■me  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  $107,700,000 
instead  ot  $294,000,000  as  propoaed  by  the 
Houae — 


Which  was  the  last  time  they  had  a 
shot  at  this — 
and  $244,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Then  In  the  balance  of  the  gentleman's 
paragraph  in  that  section  he  does  not 
give  any  Inkling  as  to  where  that  $190 
million  is  going  to  come  from  in  the  item. 
I  am  wondering  if  he  has  another  report 
maybe  that  spells  this  out. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  House  report,  the 
Senate  report,  and  the  conference  report 
together,  I  think,  make  it  abundantly 
clear  as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  military  items. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  should  hope  that  the 
record  could  in  some  way  be  embellished 
so  that  we  could  get  some  kind  of  lead  as 
to  exactly  what  we  are  appropriating 
here,  because,  very  frankly,  I  am  in  the 
dark  and  I  am  sure  that  a  great  number 
of  other  Members  are  in  the  dark  on  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  to  hisert  in 
the  RicoM)  specific  details  with  respect 
to  all  of  these  items  so  tliat  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  what  the  action  will  be: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  18 


AJ  reran 
Procurtnitnt, 
Air  Fore* 


Autt)ori-  Appropri- 

ntion  toon 

conf«r»fK«  eonftrtno* 

RaquMt            nport  report 


A-70  fli^t  limu- 

IJtor $5,000,000  0  0 

F-lUFnifMsitai»- 

lator 8,100.000  0  0 

C-130H  aircraft 30,000,000  $30,000,000  $30,000  000 

Aircraft  modifica- 
cations: 

B-52 1100,000  8,000,000  8  000  000 

F»-1U 3.800,000  1,800,000  1.800,000 

t2--- 1,000,000  500,000  500,000 

™F-<. «,MO,000  38,700,000  10,800  000 

f-je$ 200,000  0  •*™'""2 

F-lU-r 19,100,000  16,500,000  2  000  000 

C-5A_... $,700,000  7,800,000  2,000  000 

C-135 608,000  0  0 

C-141. <2, 800, 000  31,000,000  0 

GRAF:.?. 18,100.000  0  0 

Aircraft  SDarts  tnd 

repairparts 153,880,000  37,300,000  37,300  000 

Ctnunon  gioufl^ 

e<iuipm«nt 1,500,000  1,500,000  600  000 

Oth«r  productioil 

cterfts 101.000,000  14,700,000  14,700,000 

Tow 44S,000,000  187,800,800  107,700,000 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  My  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Fennel- 
vania  (Mr.  Flood)  will  take  the  floor  la 
order  that  I  may  propound  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  re- 
ferring to  amendments  38  to  43,  was  it 
the  Intent  of  the  conferees  to  provide 
for  the  employment  services  $41  million 
of  the  $81  million  being  considered  for 
the  overall  program? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  that  is  correct,  $4i 
million. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Michel)  if  that  is  his  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  the 
gentleman  specifically  to  language  in  the 
report  In  which  we  discuss  this  subject, 
and  there  will  be  later  on  in  the  proceed- 
ings a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with 
Senate  amendments  that  would  take 
care  of  the  matter  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  j^elding. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Teaxs  has  adequately 
explained  the  conference  report  and  I 
find  no  reason  to  repeat  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
further  observation  and  that  is  with  re- 
spect  to  the  action  of  Congress  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Overall,  for  fiscal  1974  the  Congress  has 
considered  budget  requests  for  appro- 
priation bill  items  totalling  about  $182.5 
bUllon.  In  its  action  on  such  ^TO)ropria- 
ti<Mi  bills,  the  House  has  reduced  i«que6t8 
for  new  budget — obligational — authority 
by  about  $5.1  billion.  Senate  action  on 
the  appropriation  bills  thus  far  has  re- 
sulted in  decreases  amoimting  to  about 
$4.1  billion  In  budget  authority.  In  final 
actltns  In  connection  with  these  appro- 
priaton  bills,  the  Congress  has  reduced 
requests  by  an  amount  aggregating  some 
$5.1  billion.  However,  in  nonapproprla- 
tion  bills — that  is,  legislative  measures 
otherwise — the  Congress  has  taken  ac- 
tion or  inaction  which  has  the  net  effect 
of  Increasing  new  budget — obligational— 
authority  by  some  $5.5  billion  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  House  conferees  did, 
in  my  opinion,  a  good  job,  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  Include  extran- 
eous material,  I  insert  at  this  time  eo*- 
taln  tables  on  budget  estimates  and 
House,  Senate,  and  conference  action  on 
items  in  the  bill  and  also  a  more  detailed 
ezplanatkm  of  the  defense  Items  in  the 
conference  report: 
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Conforence  Action  Comparwt  with— 


Cliaptar 

No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budiet 

estimates 


House 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


Conference 
action 


Budget 
estimates 


Hou» 
bill 


Senate 
bill 


$560,230,000       $616,641,000       $613,891,000 


TITLE  l-CENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 

I Apiculture— Environmental  and  consumer  protection; 

New  budfet  (obligational)  autliori^ $575,650,000 

By  transfer (15,000,000) 

II Defense:  

,,^^.5*^''^''.'^^'''^''^'""*''*'^"''' 3,412,741,000     2,327,412,000     2,330,112,000     2,139,312,000 

III District  or  Columbia: 

Federal  fund; :  New  budget  (obligational)  auttioflty.  2, 550, 000 

District  of  Columbia  funds:  New  (oUlgitional) 

authority. (12,134,400) 

IV Foreign  operations: 

New  budget  (obligational)  autfiority 54,000,000 

V Housing  and  Urban  Develapment,  Space,  Science,  and 

Veterans: 

New  budgiWobtlgationai)  authority 460,974,000 

VI Interior  and  lelated  agencies: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 162, 955, 000 

VII Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1,285,335,000      . ,„.      .  ,_  ,^  „„>. 

|y*{ansfer  ' (226.' 340,' 000) 

Trust  funds  limitation (111,766,000)      (111,766,000)      (107,766,000) 


(12,092,400) 
49,000,000 

179, 345, 000 

159,749.000 

1,289,202,000 


2,550.000  . 
(12, 134, 400) 
15.250,000 

279,  345. 000 
159.899,000 

1,423,440,000 


(12.134,400). 
49. 250, 000 


-l-$38,241.000     +$53,661,000       -$2,750,000 
(-15,000,000) * 

-1,273,429,000     -188,100,000     -190,800,000 

-2,550,000 -2.550,000 

(+42,000) 

-4,750,000  +250,000       +34,000,000 


211,945,000 
159,849,000 
1, 354, 206, 000 
'(lOT/KVodO)" 


-249,029,000 

-3, 106, 000 

+68,871,000 


+32. 600, 000 

+100,000 

+65,004.000 


VIII Legislative  branch:  New  Budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1974 5,900,805 

1973 300, 000 

Total 

(IX)- Military  construction: 

New  Budget  (obligational)  authority. 
IX Public  wortis; 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority.. 
X. State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary: 


(-4,000,000)      (-4,000.000) 


-67,400,000 

-50,000 

-69,234.000 
(-226,340,000) 


2. 516, 500 
300,000 


5,941,355 


5,941,355 


+4a550 
-300, 000 


+3,424,855  . 
-300,000 


6, 200, 805 

29,000,000 

107,700.000 

50, 556, 000 

(5, 000, 000) 

(23.000.000) 


f«ew  budget  (obligational)  authority. 

By  transfer 

Liquidation  of  Contract  Authoftty.. 
XL Transportation: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 176,782,000 

Bv  transfer 

XII Treasury,  n%\s\  Service,  and  General  Govemmeni: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 604,357,000 

XIII Claims  and  Judgments: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 20,977,448 


2, 816, 500 

29,000,000  . 

87, 000, 000 

38,938,000 

(5,000.000) 

(23,000,000) 

99,754,000 
(7,500,000) 

568,964,000 

20,977.448 


5,941,355 


5,941,355 


107, 000, 000 

47,874,000 

(5,000,000) 

(23, 000, 000) 


107,000,000 

42,493,000 
(5,000,000). 
(23, 000, 000). 


-259,450         +3.124,855 

-29, 000, 000  -29, 000, 000  . 

-700,000  +20,000.000 
-8,063,000        +3,555,000 


-5,381.000 


163,984,000 
(8, 218, 000) 

562,478,000 

20,977,448 


139, 340. 000 
(8, 218, 000) 

582,478,000 

20,977,448  . 


-37,442,000 
(+8, 218, 000) 


-21,879,000       +13,514.000       +20,000.000 


+39.586,000        -24,644,000 
(+718,000) 


Total,  title  I— General  Supplementals: 
New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

1974 

1973 


6,949,478.253 

300, 000 


5,412,087,948 
300, 000 


5.735,491,803 


5, 426, 682, 803     - 1, 522, 795. 450 
-300.000 


+14,594,855 
-300.000 


-308.809.000 


^    Total 6,949,778,253     5,412.387,948 

Bytransfer , (20,000,000) 

Increase  in  limitation (111,766.000) 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority (23  OOO  000) 

District  of  Columbia  funds  (NOA) (12^  134  400) 


(12, 500, 000) 
(111,  766, 000' 
(23,000,000 
(12,092,400 


5,735,491,803 

(239.558,000) 

(107,766,000) 

(23, 000, 000) 

(12,134,400) 


5,426,682,803      -1,523,095.450       +14.294,855      -308.809.000 
(13,218,000)         (-6,782,000)         (+718,000)  (-226,340,000) 

(107,766,000)         (-4,000,000)      (-4,000,000) 

(23,000,000) 

(12,134,400) (+42,000) "."""" 


TITLE  II  AND  ill— INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 

Title  II,  regular  increased  pay  costs: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority 3, 620, 751, 824 

Bv  transfer (62,963,600' 

Increase  In  limitation (19,602  OOO' 

T-  Liquidetipn  of  contrKt  authority (6,000;000>         (5,500,000)        ■(5;500;000' 

Title  III.  fiscal  year  1973  retroactive  pay  costs '530,000,000..  "530  000  000 

New  budget  (obligatkwel)  authority.  Titles  II  &  

Ill: 

Psfinj'*  3,620,751,824      3,399,274.005      3,380,a3,595 

Indefinite '530,000.000 '530,000,000 


3,399,274,095 
(56,397,800) 
,021,000) 


3, 380, 443,  595 
(55,  560, 800) 
(15,373,000) 


3,344,791,595         -275,960.229 

(55.560,800)         (-7,402,800) 

(15,373,000)         (-4.229.000) 

(5,500,000)  (-500,000) 

'530,000,000 +530,000,000 


-54,482,500        -35.652.000 

(-837,000) 

(+352.000) 


3,344,791,595         -275.960,229        -54,482,500        -35,652,000 
'530,000.000 +530,000,000 


„  .       .    Total 4,150.751,824 

Bytransfer (62,963,600) 

Increase  in  limitation (19,602  000) 

Liquidation  of  contract  authority _ (6,000  000) 


3,399,274,095  3.910,443,595  3,874.791,595 

(56,397,800)  (55,560,800)  (55,560,800) 

(15,021,000)  (15.373,000)  (15.373,000) 

(5.500.000)  (5.500.000)  (5,500.000) 


-275,960,229     +475,517,500       -35.652.000 

(-7,402,800)         (-837,000) 

(-4.229.000)         (-837,000) 

(-500.000) 


firand  tot*-Tltles  I,  II.  Ill: 

New  budget  (obllptlOMl)  authority: 

P«finjt« - 10,570.230,077     8,811.362,043     9,115.935,398 

Indefinite '530,000,000 '530,000.000 


8,771,474,398      -1,798,755.679       -39,887,645     -344,461,000 
'530.000,000  +530,000,000 


Total,  1974. 
Total,  1973. 


11,100,230,077 
300,000 


8,811,362,043 
300,000 


9.645,935^398 


9.301,474,398      -1,798.755.679 
- -300.000 


+49aiU.JS5      -344.461.000 
-300,000  


Grand  total 11,100,530,077  8.811,662,043  9,645.935,398  9,301.474,398  -1,799.055,679  +489,812.355      -344,461,000 

Bytransfer            (82,963,600)  (68,897,8001  (295,118,800)  (68,778,800)  (-14,184,800)  (-119.000)  (-226  340  000) 

Inerease  in  limitation                 (131,368, OOOS  (126.787,000)  (123,139,000)  (123  139  000)  (-822  900)  (-36<800) 

Uquidation  of  Contract  Authofity (29.000,000)  (28,500.000)  (28  500  000)  (28  500  000)  (-500  000)              •««••*' 


■  All  Indefinite  apptoprlatlon  title  III. 
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YE,lR 


OipaniMnt  or  actMty 


TITLE  I— DEFENSE 
CHAPTER  ll-OEPARTMENT  OF 


ITEMS 


I  EFENSE— MILITARY 


Militiry  persoai|tl 

Mtlitjn  personnel.  Army 

Military  personnel,  Nevy 

Miliuty  personnel,  M«nne  Corps I 

Milltery  personnel.  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel,  Army 'J.  [I 

Reserve  personnel,  Air  Force '.'."'.. '.'. 

Retired  military  perfmnel 

Retired  pay,  Defense 


Operation  and  mainti  naoca 


Operation  and  mainteoance.  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force ... 

Operation  end  maintenancj,  Defense  Jjen^es 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve, 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Marino  Corps 
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1974-  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDCET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL 


Budfet 
estimates 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Confkrenoe 
action 


Conference  action  compared  with 

Budget 
estimate  House  Mil 


Senate  bai 


140,200.000 

26,500,000 

8,100,000 

53,300.000 

600.000  ... 

200,000  ... 


{40,200.000 

20.300.000 

8. 100. 000 

50.800,000 


J4O.2OO.a0O 

16.000,000 

8.100,000 

50.800,000 


J40.200.000. 
16,000.000 
8, 100. 000  . 
50,800.000 


-jio,  sdo.ooo""- J4,366.*666"; 


-2.500.000 

-600, 000 „"!.::: 

-200, 000 .::::::::: 


468,800.000    468,800,000    468.800,000    468,800,000 


Keserve. 


Operation  and  maintenance^  Air  Force  Reserve       7  onn'ftSi 

OD«ratlnn  anrl  mAiniansrw*    Arm„  u«t:».«  f*..^.u  .— — .-  1*  rrV' YrV 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Guard' 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  G  lard. 


Ptocurefflent 


Aircraft  procurement.  Army 

Missile  procurement.  Army ." 

Procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked  eomb^ 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army 

Other  procurement.  Army SSS. 

Aircraft  procurement.  Navy " 

Weapons  procurement.  Navy '.'""S. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy.."".' 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Procur»ment.  Marine  Corps... ".".'"'"111 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force """ 

Missile  procurement.  Air  Force..!.    "" 
Other  procurement.  Air  Foree-.T.. ..".'" 

Research,  development,  test,  end  (  valuation 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluatioit  Army... 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  Navy  . 

Research,  devalopment  test,  and  evaluationj  Air  Forwir ' 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  Defense  agencies ' 


209. 040. 000 

359.600,000 

16,800.000 

291,850,000 

830,000 

30,000,000 

30.000 


3, 210. 000 
16,000,000 


Totai,  chapter  II :  New  budget  (ofali 
TITLf  II-  INCREASED  PAY 


f^ional)  authority.. 
DEFENSE 


COSTS- I 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-JMILITARY 
Military  personnel 


Military  personnel.  Army 

Military  personnel.  Navy 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Reserve  personnel.  Navy 

Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 

National  Guard  personnel.  Army 
National  Guard  personnel,  Air  Force 


Operation  and  mainten^K* 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy '. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps.. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force I 

Operalioa  and  maintenance.  Defense  Agenc'i 
Operatioa  and  maintenance.  Army  Reserve. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve  . 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps  Riserve 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force  Resene 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  National 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Defense 


Research,  development,  test  and 


jjIMirdl.  dwilcpment,  test,  and  evaluation 
Rnearch,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
Research,  development,  test  and  evaluation! 


Total.  Department  of  Defensi 
tional)  authority 


Mllltai^  new  bud(ct  (obliga- 
Total,  titles  I  and  II,  Department  of  Defense 


22.000.000 

.    -— ; 84.400.000 

vehicles,  Army 121. 800, 000 

268,000,000 

56.700,000 

■ 219,200.000 

28,600,000. 

24,800,000. 

224.200,000 

- 40,700,000 

• 445,000,000 

39,000,000. 

197.700.000 


19, 145. 000 

29,300,000 

54,300.000 

5,836,000 


116.147,000 

242. 475,  000 

13.400.000 

224.650.000 

830.000 

17,700.000 

30,000 

7,000.000 

780.000 

14, 000. 000 


16, 000, 000 
76,600,000 
71, 100, 000 

200,  000, 000 
45.  500.  000 

153,700,000 


108.300,000 
33. 800, 000 
294,000,000 

"9'7',"4o6,'6o6' 


116.147.000 

341. 675. 000 

13.400,000 

261, 350, 000 

830,000 

21,000.000 

30,000 

9,500,000 

780,000 

22,300,000 


16, 000,  000 
76. 600,  000 
58, 600,  000 

150, 000, 000 
35,  500, 000 

113,000,000 

"24."866.'66b"" 

93,300,000 
33, 800,  OOO 
2a,  400, 000 
27.000.000 
86.200,000 


5,800,000 


116.147.000 

309, 175,  000 

13.400,000 

251,350.000 

830,000 

21,000,000 

30,000 

9,500.000 

780.000 

22,300.000 


16,000,000 
76, 500,  000 
71, 100, 000 
150, 000, 000 
35. 500. 000 
95,000,000 

""24.'8obi'oob' 

100, 800. 000 

33,800,000 

107, 700, 000 

11.400.000 

82,400,000 


3,800,000 


-92.893,000 

""■  400  000      +**•  ^'  •""  ""-J32,"566."660 

-40,'  500,'  000  " '  '+'26,'766,"666 -'i6,"666,"666 

"-9,'o66"666' " '  "+3,"36o,'  obb"  i'.'.ii".'.".r.;i;i; 
"+i'566,"66b +2.'5c6,'bbb'""".".". "* 

-2,430,000 ~ 

+6. 300, 000        +8. 300. 000  ...IIIIII""": 

-6.  OOO.  000 

-7.800.000. ' 

-50.700,000 "+i2"566'66i 

-118.000,000  -50.000.000...  ■""•"" 
-21.200.000       -10,000.000..     

-i|«.  200,000     -58,700.000      -'i'8,'666,'obo 

— 28.600.000 

--=- +24.800.000  ..'.'."."."■'.".:;"■" 

''-iZZ    -'■^•'^     ^'■'^•^ 

-337.300,000  -186, 36ft  666  -'i36,'766,'666 
-27.600,000  +11,400,000  -15^  60$  000 
-115,300,000       -15,005000  -iMftOM 


-19. 145.  000  .. 

-29,300.000  .. 

-48, 500,  000  .. 

-5.836.000  .. 


+5,800,000 


3,412,741.008     2.327,412.000     2.330,112.000     2,139.312,000     -1,273,429,000     -188,10a  000       - 


190,800.000 


Guard. 


I  Guird 
Pri  ctice.  Army. 


evaluation 


Afmy 

Navy 

Air  Force 

[>efense  Agencies. 


611,650,000 

595, 850. 000 

585,  850.  000 

432,  ISO,  000 

384, 650, 000 

308,650,000 

121,434,000 

113,834,000 

113,834,000 

571,250,000 

564,950,000 

564, 950. 000 

41,092.000 

36, 092,  000 

23, 092, 000 

13,897,000 

11,197,000 

11.197.000 

3.827,000 

1.527.  OOO 

2,  827, 000 

9,885,000 

6,885,000 

6.  885. 000 

51, 600,  000 

51.600,000 

69,600,000 

14,  583.  OOO 

7,583.000 

14,583.000 

274, 160, 000 

260.400,000 

260,  400, 000 

201,500,000 

191, 000,  000 

191.  000.  OOO 

U.  200,  000 

13,  500, 000 

13.500,000 

163,150.000 

155, 000,  000 

155,000.000 

92,  750.  000 

88,000.000 

88,000,000 

10,  790, 000 

10,200.000 

10.  200,  000 

3,500,000 

3.300.000 

3,300,000 

50,000 

48.000 

48,000 

8. 120. 000 

7,  700, 000 

7,  700, 000 

21,870,000 

20,800,000 

20, 800, 000 

17,250,000 

16, 375. 000 

16,375,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10.000 

53,000 

50,000 

50,000 

35,898,000 

17,930.000 

35. 898, 000 

38,  528, 000 

19,  243,  OOO 

38,  528, 000 

29,466.000 

14,721,000 

29,466.000 

5, 016.  000 

2,506,000 

5,  016. 000 

585.850,000 

308,650,000 

113,834.000 

564,950,000 

23,092,000 

11,197,000 

1, 527, 000 

6. 885, 000 

69, 600, 000 

7,583.000 


260.  400. 000 

191. 000. 000 

13,500.000 

155.000,000 

88,000,000 

10,200.000 

3,300,000 

48,000 

7,700.000 

20,  800. 000 

16.375,000 

10,000 

50.000 


26,914,000 

28,885.000 

22,093,000 

3,761.000 


-25,800,000       -10.  OOO.  000 

-123,500,000       -76,000.000       

-7,600,000 

-6,300.000 * 

-18.000,000     -13,000.066™! 

-2,700,000 

-2,300,000 -1366  666 

-3,000,000 

+18,000,000     +18.000.006'.'! 

-7,000,000 -7,666,666 

-13,760.000 

-10.500,000 

-700, 000 

-8.150,000... .  

-4,750,000 1. 

-590,000 

-200,000 

-2,000 1.I."'I 

-420,000 "      '      ■    . 

-1,070.000 '  '  ' 

-875.000 

-1.000 '..'."". ;. 

-3,000 '  '      ■       . 


-8,984.000 
-9.643.000 
-7,373.000 
-1,255,000 


+8.9B4,000 
+9. 642, 000 
+7,  372.  000 

+1, 25b,  000 


-8,984,000 
-9,643,000 
-7, 373, 000 
-1,255,000 


2,787,680,000     2,594,951.000     2,576,759,000     2,541,204.000         -246,476.000       -53,747,000         -35,555,000 


^"°-*^'°°°     4.922,363.000     4,906.871,000     4,680,516.000      -1,519,905.000      -241,847,000 -226.355,000 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
Intention  to  prolong  these  proceedings 
but  I  believe  I  am  the  only  member  of 
the  conference  committee  who  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report,  and  will 
probably  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  simply  because  there 
are  some  very  big,  significant  increases 
over  and  above  the  budget  for  admittedly 
some  popular  programs  for  some,  but  I 
Just  want  to  register  my  own  grave  con- 
cern here  for  the  maimer  in  which  we  are 
blithely  going  along  our  way  exceeding 
the  budget  time  after  time,  day  after 
day  and  where  it  will  all  end  only 
Heaven  knows. 

In  several  of  the  items  for  which  I  am 
somewhat  responsible  as  a  member  of 
the  HEW  Approprlatlooi  Subcommittee, 
this  conference  report  comes  back  to  you 
$120  million  over  the  budget  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  Training  Act. 
We  are  $250  million  over  the  budget  in 
the  emergency  employment  program. 

We  are  several  million  over  the  budget 
for  summer  youth  employment,  but  I 
think  the  small  Increase  here  can  very 
well  be  Justified. 

In  a  closely  related  program,  there  is 
$17  million  in  his  bill  for  the  summer 
youth  recreation  and  transportation  pro- 
gram. The  conference  report  includes 
additional  fimds  for  the  prevention  of 
lead -based  paint  poisoning,  for  bilingual 
education  and  for  the  Follow  Through 
program. 

While  there  are  a  host  of  other  items 
we  could  discuss  at  length,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  not  take  the  time,  but  let  me  con- 
clude mentioning  that  we  have  $4.5  mil- 
lion to  fund  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  and  $12.5  million  for 
emergency  food  and  medical  services, 
bringing  that  progrsun  up  to  $25  million 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  whopping  big 
appropriations  bill.  $9.3  billion,  which 
Is  the  largest  supplemental  I  can  recall 
all  during  my  18  years'  service  here  In 
the  House.  As  I  said  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, I  am  very  concerned  about  these 
big  Increases  over  the  budget  and  what 
it  all  means  when  we  add  them  up  and 
close  the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
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committed  or  will  be  committed  in  Po- 
land, Romania.  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
U.S.S.R." 

I  further  understand  that  the  manag- 
ers express  hope  that  new  legislation 
regarding  extension  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  beyond  June  30,  1974,  would 
address  the  matter  of  establishing  strict 
guidelines  for  national  interest  deter- 
minations with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Export-Import  Bank  business  with  vari- 
ous Commimist  coimtries. 

However,  the  inference  is  that  support 
for  the  conference  report  deleting  this 
prohibition  is  support  for  the  President's 
action  in  granting  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  at  6  percent  to  Commimist  coun- 
tries, Including  Russia.  I  can  only  assume 
that  there  are  funds  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  to  perform  such  con- 
troversisd  loans  and,  while  I  support 
many  features  of  the  report.  I  find  I  must 
cast  my  people's  vote  "no"  because  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loan  activities. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  on  page  20  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  conference 
report  the  conferees  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  recurring  reports  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  may 
be  attempting  to  force  abandonment  of 
certain  rail  lines  in  the  Northeast  as  a 
condition  for  the  railroads  receiving  cash 
assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Re- 
gional Railroad  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973— Public  Law  93-236. 

This  reported  policy  is  of  serious  con- 
cern to  me  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
First  District  of  Maryland  where  the 
Penn  Central  has  been  repeatedly  at- 
tempting to  cut  ofT  existing  rail  service. 
The  curtailing  of  rail  service,  as  the  con- 
ferees note  in  their  report,  is'  contrary  to 
section  213(a)  of  the  act.  and  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  take 
note  of  the  conferees  position  on  this 
matter. 


year. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
examined  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying H.R.  14013,  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
note  that  imder  amendment  No.  31  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
that  $6,213,000  for  hisect  and  disease 
control  imder  the  heading  "Forest  Pro- 
tection and  Utilization,  Forest  Land 
Management"  which  remain  available 
until  expended.  Certainly  this  Senate 
amendment  is  necessary  to  assist  our 
Forest  Service  people  In  continuing  their 
nonendlng  battle  against  Insect  and  dis- 
ease control  of  our  forests. 

However,  despite  the  many  favorable 
actions  by  the  conferees  I  find  under 
amendment  No.  162  that  the  House  con- 
ferees deleted  "language  proposed  by  the 
Senate  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  obligating  or 
expending  any  funds  available  imder  its 
operating  authority  until  the  President 
made  hidividual  Presidential  determina- 
tions on  each  transaction  which  has  been 


As  a  further  explanation  of  the  grave 
concern  that  I  and  many  other  Members 
have  regarding  DOT's  actions  in  this 
area,  I  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  A. 
Grey  Staples,  Jr.,  public  counsel  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey  as  well 
as  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Brlnegar. 

The  letters  follow: 

Intxrstatk  CoimxKcx  Coxkibsiok, 

Washington,  D.C..  Map  3, 1974. 
Hon.  CLirFORo  Cask, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Waahiuffton,  D.C. 

Dea*  Sinator  Case:  Toti  have  requested 
the  opinion  of  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  on  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1078 
("Act").  Tour  InqvUry  pertains  to:  (1)  the 
existing  procedures  for  abandonment  of  rail 
lines  by  railroads  m  reorganization  under 
Section  3(M(f )  of  the  Act  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  "final  system  plan"  and  (2)  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  condition  the  payment 
of  emergency  assistance  funds  to  a  railroad 
In  bankruptcy  under  Section  218  of  the  Act, 
upon  the  railroads'  undertaking  the  aban- 
donment of  certain  lines. 

Section  804(f)  of  the  Act  requires  raUroads 
In  reorganization  desiring  discontinuance  of 
service  or  abandonment  of  any  line  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  to  do  so  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  "un- 
less It  Is  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  unleas  no  affected  State  or  local 


or  regional  transportation  authority  reason- 
ably opposes  such  action." 

We  Interpret  this  section  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuance of  abandonment  proceedings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
state  regulatory  agencies  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  Association  and  state,  local  or  regional 
transportation  authorities  until  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  "final  system  plan."  At  that 
time,  such  matters  will  be  treated  under  the 
procedures  found  in  Section  304(a),  (b)  and 
(c). 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  provision 
grants  the  Association  the  exclusive  author- 
ity In  addition  to  those  powers  granted  to  It 
In  Section  202,  to  permit  bankrupt  railroads 
to  discontinue  service  within  the  region  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  final  system  plan.  Such 
an  Interpretation  Implies  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  abrogate   all   existing  procedural 
safeguards  and  standards  with  respect  to  rail- 
road abandonment  and  give  the  Association 
the  plenary  power  to  make  such  determina- 
tions with  no  definition  of  standards  or  pro- 
cedures, save  for  the  reasonable  opposition  of 
certain  transportation  authorities.  No  private 
part,  shipper  or  passenger  would   be  given 
any  right  to  be  heard  or  to  present  evidence. 
We  find  the  more  logical  Interpretetlon  of 
the  provision  of  the  Act.  based  on  the  con- 
text of  the  Act  and  its  legislative  history,  to 
be  a  simple  modification  of  existing  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  state  regu- 
latory agency  procedures  that  give  organiza- 
tions concerned   with   reorganization   plan- 
ning the  opportunity  to  stop  any  abandon- 
ment that  would  confilct  with  their  ultimate 
designs  for  railroad  operation. 

Therefore,  under  our  interpretation  of  the 
Act,  no  railroad  in  recnganlzatlon  may  aban- 
don any  line  or  service  prior  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  final  system  plan  unless: 
(1)  the  line  or  service  has  been  approved  fcMr 
abandonment  under  normal  IOC  abandon- 
ment procedures;  (2)  the  Association  has  au- 
thorized such  abandonment:  and  (3)  no 
State,  local  or  regional  transportation  au- 
thority has  expressed  a  reasonable  opposi- 
tion to  the  abandonment. 

With  respect  to  the  emergency  assistance 
fimds  authorized  by  Section  213  of  the  Act, 
these  funds  are  Intended  to  keep  the  pall- 
roads  In  reorganization  operating  until  the 
Implementation  of  the  final  system  plan.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  authorized  to  make  such  payments 
"i^x>n  such  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions" as  he  might  establish  as  long  as  the 
recipients  agree  to  maintain  service  "at  a 
level  no  less  than  that  In  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment"  of  the  Act. 

The  Secretary  can  and  should  Insure  the 
proper  use  and  accounting  of  such  funds  by 
establishing  terms  and  conditions  on  their 
payment.  This  provision  does  not,  however, 
contemplate  the  Secretary's  ustog  the  funds 
to  enforce  compliance  by  the  recipient  with 
the  Secretary's  preconceived  notions  of  an 
appropriate  railroad  system.  Indeed,  for  the 
Secretary  to  request  abandonment  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  payment  of  emergency  as- 
sistance funds  contradicts  Congress'  ex- 
pressed Intention  in  the  last  phrase  of  Sec- 
tion 213(a)  that  the  recipient  maintain  serv- 
ices existing  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  above  interpretations 
of  the  Act  comport  with  Congressional  in- 
tent and  adequately  protect  the  public  in- 
terest prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  "final  sys- 
tem plan."  Please  rest  assured  that  the  Pub- 
lic Counsel's  Office  will  take  appropriate 
measures  to  assiire  that  these  interpreta- 
tions are  adequately  represented  throughout 
the  rail  reorganization  process. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  OaxT  Staples,  Jr., 
Public  Counsel. 

Washington,  D.O.,  June  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Ci,At7DE  8.  Brtnxgah, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, WasMnffton.  D.O. 
DxAH  SzcnrrAKT  BxanoA^:  l  am  writing  be- 
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cauae  of  my  concern  oy«r  the  qoeation  of 
the  Department  of  TransportMlen's  poeltlon 
on  track  abandonment  In  0xetu$ige  for  fed- 
eral raU  ButMldlea.  I  haw  reat  the  letter 
which  Mr.  A.  Orey  Staples  of  tb«  ICC.  wrote 
to  Senator  Clifford  Case  en  thl|  matter.  He 
confidently  stated  that  the  De|>artment  of 
Transportation  has  not,  and  It  not  about 
to  make  any  deals  with  banknipt  railroads 
for  abandonment  of  track  In  ^cchange  for 
subsidies.  UnforttmatMy,  Mr.  Staples  was 
speaking  for  the  ICC.  and  not  f^r  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  ' 

The  fear  of  abandonments  In!  my  district 
Is  a  real  one  which  results  from  the  actions 
of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  Ir  Is  currently 
Instituting  slow-downs  and  rebuctlona  In 
service  to  the  Delmarva  Penlntula  area  of 
Maryland.  This  fear  has  been  allowed  to 
grow,  because  the  VS.  Departmept  of  Trans- 
portation has  failed  to  take  a  Hard  line  on 
such  current  reductions  of  service. 

I  believe  that  It  la  absolutely  necessary 
for  you  to  affirm  the  position  tiiken  by  the 
r.C.C.  in  its  letter  of  May  3,  lB7t  to  Senator 
Case.  Furthermore,  1  request  that  you  take 
Immediate  steps  to  end  the  Peim  Central's 
curtailment  of  freight  service  io  the  Del- 
marva area  and  require  the  Peni  Central  to 
restore  the  service  recently  cm  from  the 
achedxile.  This  la  In  keeping  wltt  the  Intent 
and  letter  of  the  recently  parsed  North- 
east Railroad  Act  which  forbids:  such  aban- 
donments. 

I  have  enclosed  for  your  revlelw  a  copy  of 
a  latter  from  the  Salisbury,  Maryland  area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  lists  the  serv- 
ice that  has  been  terminated,  aitd  expresses 
the  doubt  the  people  have  abotJt  both  the 
government  and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad's 
poeltlon  on  the  Issue  of  track  abandonment. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  these 
matters,  or  if  you  would  like  to  discuss  them 
in  more  detaU.  pleaae  dont  hesitate  to  call 
on  me.  I  hope  I  may  have  a  quick  response 
to  this  letter  In  view  of  the  urdency  of  the 
situation  in  my  district. 

PalthfviUy  yours,  , 

ROBBT  K.  BAfMAN, 

Member  oACongress. 

Mr.  MCXDRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  clarify  certain  issues 
raised  in  Senate  Report  93-|14,  which 
accompanied  H.R  14013— Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  bill,  1974 — as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Conlniittee  on 
Appropriations,  and  to  clearl^  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  House  bill, 
nothing  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  nothing 
in  the  conference  report — and  hence 
nothing  in  the  law— to  prohibit  or  delay 
establishment,  under  contract  with  U.S. 
commercial  air  carriers, 'of  a  worldwide 
air  shuttle  system  for  the  traiisportatlon 
of  all  official  overseas  travelers  as  unan- 
imously recommended  In  House  Report 
93-599. 

The  Jtirisdictlcni  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate C(Mnmittees  on  Approptlations  is 
quite  clear.  They  have  authority  over  the 
"AppropriatloQ  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.'*  However, 
while    the 


have  authority  to  report  appropriations, 
"the  power  to  repwt  legislation  relating 
thereto  belongs  to  other  committees." 
Yet,  within  Senate  RQwrt  93-814,  on 
pages  113  and  114  under  the  heading 
"Proposed  International  Air  Shuttle."  we 
have  an  attempt  by  certain  members  of 
the  other  body  to  legislate  through  a 
report  no  less.  Had  they  attempted  to 
place  restrictive  language,  such  as  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  report,  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  H.R.  14013,  the  language 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  stricken 
from  the  bill  during  committee  or  floor 
action  on  the  biU  under  Senate  rule  XVI 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Stahdimo  Rttlxs  or  thx  SzirATx 
KTTLz    xn:    Amem»cxNTS    to    afpkofxiatioit 


2.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  report  an  approfnlatlon  bill  containing 
amendments  proposing  new  or  general  legis- 
lation or  any  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  appropriated  which  proposes  a 
limitation  not  authorized  by  law  if  such  re- 
striction Is  to  take  effect  or  cease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  the  happening  of  a  contingency, 
and  if  an  appropriation  bill  Is  reported  to 
the  Senate  containing  amendments  prop>oe- 
ing  new  or  general  legislation  or  any  such 
restriction,  a  point  of  order  may  be  made 
against  the  bill,  and  If  the  point  Is  sustained, 
the  bill  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  attempted  "back- 
door" legislation  through  Senate  Report 
93-814  is  clearly  an  intrusion  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  other  House 
and  Senate  committees.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, on  which  I  serve  as  chairman  of 
its  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  has  juris- 
diction over  studying  the  operation  of 
Government  activities  at  all  levels  with 
a  view  to  determining  its  economy  and 
efficiency  and  also  has  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

Under  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  the 
General  Services  Administrator  is  spe- 
cifically assigned  the  statutory  authority 
to  prescribe  policies  and  methods  of  pro- 
curement of  transportation  services  for 
all  executive  agencies  of  Government. 
The  Administrator  also  has  the  statu- 
tory right  to  actually  procure  such  serv- 
ices for  the  use  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies and  to  delegate  and  authorize  suc- 
cessive redelegatlons  of  authorities 
vested  in  him  by  the  act  to  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  over- 
seas transportation  of  Government  offi- 
cials and  their  dependents  traveling  on 
official  business  has  been  carefully  stud- 
led  during  the  past  3  years  by  the  Por- 
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eign  Operations  and  Govemmrait  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  the  General 
Service  Administration,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  major  using  agen- 
cies. The  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  CSovemment  Operations — by 
unanimous  vote — concluded  in  House 
Report  93-599  that,  under  the  existing 
legislative  authority  contained  in  the 
Federal  Proi>erty  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  the  air  transporta- 
tion system  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  past  14  years — ^whereby 
military  and  civilian  employees  of  DOD 
and  their  dependents  traveling  on  official 
travel  orders,  are  transported  in  plane 
load  groups  by  U.S.  commercial  air  car- 
riers under  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment— should  be  expanded  to  include  all 
of  tiie  Government's  official  travelers. 
The  General  Services  Administrator 
completely  concurred  in  this  view  and, 
on  November  7,  1973,  delegated  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  to  ini- 
tiate and  operate  a  "charter  system  to 
accommodate  civil  agency  international 
traffic."  DOD's  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand was  quick  to  respond — detailed  op- 
erating procedures  were  developed  by 
January  1974.  However,  before  the  ex- 
panded DOD  airlift  system  could  be  put 
into  operation,  orders  were  issued  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  with- 
hold implementation  of  the  planned  ex- 
pansion of  the  DOD  airlift  system  pend- 
ing further  advice  from  the  Executive 
Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  detailed  comparisons  of 
total  costs  Involved  In  transporting  offi- 
cial travelers  to  points  in  northern 
Europe  by  use  of  regularly  scheduled 
services  and  by  use  of  plane  load  char- 
ters— imder  contracts  with  U.S.  commer- 
cial 8dr  carriers — clearly  show  potential 
savings  for  the  American  taxpayer  of 
some  $5  million  yearly.  Expansion  of  the 
S3r8tem  to  a  worldwide  operation  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  savings  of  some 
$20  to  $30  million  per  year — each  and 
every  year. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  real  legal  problems  involved  in  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  DOD  airlift 
system  to  include  all  Government  trav- 
elers; DOD  has  fully  worked  out  the  op- 
erating details;  the  expanded  DOD  air- 
lift system  would  have  no  relevant  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  pajmaents;  and 
the  potential  savings  are  very  real. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1974,  as  fi- 
nally passed  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, to  preclude  the  executive  branch 
from  moving  forwMd  on  the  proposed 
international  air  shuttle. 

The  cost  comparison  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 


RwtJntfWtshington,  D.C. 


TraiuporWJOfl  eetts  par 
pssMnfsr* 


1172  traffic  > 


Additional  indirect  costs 


Fraqy 


Dtparl  ara         Arrival 


London: 


|*«^ P«*[ — 2100  UD 0900LHR PA  106 $157     CSLOO 6.H7        919 

MNrttte- S«da».  1700  UD 0730  LGW....  Shuttla * !?r.„.     ITS. 66  ..„..„    7,736 


TiMsday, 


Cost  raducttofl 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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t 
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Shuttla 


Cata- 
joryZ 
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Transpor- 
tation costs 


Par     Produc- 
disni«  tivetimai 


Ravanua 
loss* 


Nat 
savinfs 


$1,341,374 
611,144 


730,230     $11,604 


$718, 62C 
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Routing-Washington,  D.C. 


Transportation  costs  par 
passangw  > 


To 


Fraquancy 


nifht 
Dspartura         Arrival  numoar 


1972  traffic  '  Additional  indirect  costs 

Cata-    Economy  Cat*-  Transpor-  Par     Produc-     Revenue  Net 

■oryZ         dass      Shuttla    goryZ       Civil    tation  costs       diem  <  live  time*         loss*  savings 


Dublin: 

Sdiadulad. 


Dally.. 


Shuttle.. 


Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday. 


1917  DCA....  2049  JFK NA  70 >    '$197    $268.00 

2145  JFK 0900SNN TW  876 ) 

0950SNN 1025  DUB....  El  104 13.00 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle $79.00 

LGW LHR Groundtrafflc 1.20 

0935  LHR 1040  DUB....  El  153 40.00 


21 


45        $16,782 


66 


7,933 


Cost  reduction. 


8,849 


$99 


$8776 


$7,974 


Paris 


Scheduled. 
Shuttle.... 


Daily 

Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday. 


1930  IAD 0810  PRF TW  890 '  202 

1700  IAD 0730  LCW Shuttle 

0800  LGW....  0850  LBG BR  882 


311.00 1,024     1,044        531,532 

79.00 2,068        256,432 

45.00 


Cost  reduction 275, 100     -9,823 


28,188 


256,735 


Brussels: 
Scheduled. 

Shuttle.... 


Daily 

Sunday.Tues- 
day,  Thurs- 
day. 


0700  BAL....  0750  JFK AL  558.. 

1000  JFK 2335  BRU....  PA  100.. 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle.. 

LGW LHR Grd.  Trf. 

0935  LHR....  1030  BRU....  SN  602.. 


I       165       311.00 2,910 


79.00 

1.20 

52.00 


373 
3,283 


596, 153 
434,013 


Cost 
reduction. 

Amsterdam: 
Scheduled 


162,140    -15,595 -$114,905    104,793  187,847 


Daily. 


Shuttle. 


Sunday.Tues- 
day,  Thurs- 
day. 


2100  IAD 9000  LHR....  PA  106.. 

1025  LHR....  1125  AMS....  PA  56... 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle.. 

LGW LHR Grd.Trt. 

1025  LHR.-..  1125  AUK....  PA  56.. 


164 


311.00 1,209 

79.00 

1.20 

, 49.00 


227 
1,436 


268,873 
185,531 


Cost 
reduction. 

Copenhagen: 
Scheduled 


83, 342        2, 154 


1,034 


S0,1M 


Shuttle. 


Dally 

Sunday,  Tues- 
day, Thurs- 
day. 


2100  IAD 0900  LHR....  PA  106.. 

1045  LHR....  1230  CPH....  PA  54... 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle.. 

LGW LHR Grd.  Trf. 

1045  LHR....  1230  CPH....  PA  54... 


234       333.00 


79.00 

1.20 

^^9.00 


251 

95 

346 

90,369 - 

68,923  

Cost 
reduction. 


21,446 


519 


249 


20,678 


Oslo: 


Scheduled. 


Shuttle.. 


.  Daily,  except 
Tuesday. 
Sunday,  Wed- 
nesday, Fri- 
day. 
Monday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday. 

.  Sunday,  Tues- 
day, Thurs- 
day. 


Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday. 


1655  DCA....  1750  JFK NA  451. 

1940  JFK 0945  OSL PA  76... 


234       333.00 


1940  JFK 1125  OSL PA  76... 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle. 


79.00 


446 


81 


131, 337 


527         129,958 


Reststop Ground  2.60 

traffic. 
1045  LHR....  1230  CPH PA  54 119.00 


1420  CPH 1520  OSI SK602. 


46.00 


Cost  reduc- 
tion. 

Stockholm: 

Scheduled 


1,379       18,840       18,445       15,367        —51,273 


Shuttle. 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Sunday,  Tues- 
day, Thurs- 
day. 


Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday. 


1655  DCA 1750  JFK NA  451 

1940  JFK 1015  ARN....  PA 

1940  JFK 1130  ARN....  PA 

1700  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle, 


451 1 

76 \ 

76 J 


357.00 


79.00 


2.60 


159 
159 


56,763 
42,930 


Reststop Ground  

traffic. 
1045  LHR....  1230 CPH PA  54 119.00 


1420  CPH 1530  ARN....  SK558. 


46.00 


Cost  reduc- 
tion. 
Helsinki: 

Scheduled 


13.833        5,684        5,565         4,636  -2,052 


Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tuesday 

Friday 


ShutUe- 


Wednesday, 
Saturday. 

Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday. 

Tuesday, 
Thursday, 
Saturday. 


1655  DCA....  1750  JFK NA451 1 

1940  JFK 1015  ARN....  PA  76 \ 357.00 

1940  JFK 1130  ARN....  PA  76 ) 

Reststop - Ground  traffic 5.50 

0710  ART!....  0900  HEt SK730 43.00 

1700  IAD 0730  L6W....  Shuttle 


55 


22,303 


79.00 


2.60 


55 


15,433 


Reststop Groundtrafflc 

1045  LHR 1230  CPH PA  54 119.00 

1440  CPH 1755  HEL AY  814 80.00 


Cost 
reduction. 

cxx — 


6,870 


-159 


1,307 


5,742 
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EUROPEAN  AREA  ONLY— ContiniMd 


Rm  ing-Waahington.  O.C. 


To 


Fraqaency 


D<  Mrtura         Arrival 


Frankfurt: 

^*Sf^ P**! I5I9  l*D 0735  FRA TW  734 J172     1333  00 

SJHrtU* Sunday,  17i  0  IAD 1130  FRA. ShuttJa....:::  ♦*".«!-..., 


iMaday, 
Tkiiraday. 


Ca«t 
radHCtion. 


Luxamboui 

S<*«(«iW Daily 18ft  lAD 0735  FRA. 


Mfi: 
didtd. 


SMtW Sunday, 

Tuasday, 
Thursday. 


09* FRA..:;: loio lux:::;: lg 302.'.'.::::::::::':  ^So 

"^lAD 1130  FRA.....  Shuttla I— :.....;..*  """87.'66" 


123 1  FRA 1320  LUX LG  306. 


Cost 
rad  action. 


Geneva: 

Scheduled DaMy lesk  DC  ....  1750  JFK. 


Thursday. 


Cost  reduction.. 


Prague : 

SdMdulad .  Sunday, 

Thursday. 

Shuttla. do 


Cost  reduction. 


Warsaw: 

Scbadolad Wednesday. 


210C 
1021] 


num 


Flight 
imCer 


Transportation  costs  per 

P*«wi«af« 1972  traffic  • 

Catt-    Economy  Cate- 
gory Z         class      Shuttle  foryZ 


$87.00 


9.4« 


Transpor- 
CMI   tation  costs 


Additional  Indirect  costs 

Par     Produc-     Revenue 
diem<  tiveUme*         loss* 


Net 

savings 


973    11,948,721  .. 
10.419        900.45}  .. 


1,042,208    -(49.491 


0     (1,091,759 


18 

"is" 


e.480 

"2,'652":":::: 


Routing-Washingtoo,  D.C. 


Tnnsportation  costs  per 

passenger  >  1972  traffic  > 


Additional  indirect  costs 


To 


froquancy 


Departure        Arrival 


light 
noer 


night 
numo 


Gate-    Economy  Cate- 

gory Z         class      Shuttle    goryZ 


Trans  por- 
Clvil    tation  costs 


Per     Produc- 
diem<  live  time* 


Revenue 
loss* 


Net 
savinp 


Bucharest: 

Scheduled Friday 2100  IAD 0900LHR PA  106)  ««  «  „ 

1020LHR 17100TP PA  1021 J446.00 73 

Shuttle Sunday,  Tues-      1700  IAD 0900  LGW Shuttle J79.00 73 

day,  Thurs- 
day. 

LGW LHR Grd.Trf 1.20 

1020  LHR 1710  OTP PA  102 207.00 


(32, 558 
20,906 


Cost  reduc- 
tion. 


u,sa2 


(109 


(53 


(11,430 


27.00 


4,428 


-58 


4,480 


NA  451. 


c  ..,                   c     .      ,             1M|  JFK.;..:  0925  GVaV.'.:;  TW832::.V."} 
Shuttle Sunday.  Tuesday  170  I  IAD 1130  FRA Shuttle '. 


172 


333.00. 


87.00 


66 


513 
579 


182,181 
79.323 


R«  stop GrdTrf 

09|0  FRA 1030  GVA LH  240. ".'.".".'.■.■.".". 


1.00 

49.00 :: 


102,858       21,567     (20i265     (17,370 


43  656 


0900  LHR PA  106.„ 


210^  IAD. 

120}  LHR 1335  PR6 1  PA  102 t ^^ 

17a  IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle._ 

UW LHR Grd.Trf ." 

1021  LHR.._.  1335  PRG PA  102  

102qLHR 1335  PR€ PA  102._  .'. 


79.00 

1.20 


55 
55 


19,250 
10,846  . 


117.00 


8,404 


82 


40 


8,2S2 


IAD 0900  LHR PA  106 1. 

mR 1410  WAW....  PA  102 I 

IAD 1130  FRA Shuttle f  . 


Shuttia._, Sunday,  Tuesday  170^1 

Thursday. 

Restistop Gd.  Trf 

Tuwday  08S0IFRA 1020  WAW....  PA  46._r"r 

Thursday 
Saturday. 


367.00 202  75.952 

87.00 202  35,148 


Cost  reduction. 


Moscow: 

Scheduled Sunday. 


2100  AD 


ShMlllt_. 


Tuasday 

Sunday 


Rest 

1020 
1700 
Rest 

1020 


rtep. 


Cost  redaction. 


Vienna: 

Scheduled Daily. 


ShutOa. 


Sunday, 
Tuesday, 
Thursday. 


1430 
1800 

1700 


1  00 

86: 00 :::::":::""""" — "::::::::::: 


40,804 


8,484 


121 


32,199 


455.00  .... 
2.60  .... 


0900  LHR....  PA  106 

Ground 

traflk. 

LHR 1555SVO....  PA  102- 

IAD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle naa 

*■" "Zm.       2" 

Mr 1555SVO PA  102 249.00 


337         154,211 

.^......-...„....„..„.. 


42.799 


505 


42.294 


[AD 1545  JFK.....  BN  104 >  «,  ^ 

IFK.....  0855  VIE PA  92 f 363.00 211 

*D 1130  FRA....  Shuttle 87.00..  211 


1240  "RA 1355  VIE 1X252. sg. 


Cost  reductiofl. 


Bodai 


apest: 

Scheduled Tuesday, 

Saturday. 


2100  AD 0900  L«R PA  106. 


78.593  .. 
30,595.. 


00 


45,998    -686    7,385    7,343 


31,956 


399.00 


~^„^  ..      .  1020  IHR 1410  BUD....  PA  102....      | 

Shuttle Tuoaday 1700  AD 0730  LGW....  Shuttle 

LGW. LHR tirSma ii:::::; 

1020  |HR.....  1410  BUO....  PA  102.: 143.00 


79.00 

1.20 


72 
72 


28,728 
16,070. 


Cost  reduetJoB 

Belgrade: 

S***"'*' •teoday,  1430  IAD 1545  JFK BN  1041 

„^  Wednesday.       1800  JTK 0945  BEG         PA  44  f 

»"«•• Thursday 1700  UD 0730  LGW."::  ShutUe' 

Rest  sop.  -      - 


12.658 


108 


52 


12,498 


s*»f<»n io2oinR.:::;"i425B6G:::::  paio2.i"::: 


Coat  reduc- 
thM. 


Grd.  Trf.. 


—      399.00 495 

79.00 495 

2.60 

157.00 


197.505 

118,107 


79,398       17.696       17,325 


772 


43,605 


Total,  sched-  5,777.665 

uledserv-  .. 

ice.             '      ■• 
Total.  shutHt  ....;..; 3,083,269 

servica. 


Total  cost  r«-  ....; 2.694,396       11,619    -(45,920    182,101       2,546,596 

duction.  1 
way. 


Total  cost  re-> . 
duction.  ) 
round  trip.  . 


5,388,792 5,093.192 


■  Source:  Official  airline  guide— January  1974  edition  Pan  Am  and  TWA  advance  summer 
schedules.  Shuttle  service  schedule  from  GSA. 

'Category  Z  from  CAB  Tariff  No.  207— effective  Jan.  15,  1974.  Economy  class  service:  Official 
airline  guide— January  1974  edition— YL  times  5  months  plus  Y  times  4  months  plus  YH  times  3 
months  plus  7  percent  (4-1,74  increase)  divided  by  12. 

>  Hesnn^  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  House  o( 
Representatives,  May  23,  1973,  Appendix  J.,  p.  57. 

<  Source:  Department  of  State,  per  diem  supplements  No.  115  and  116,  effective  Apr.  14. 1974. 
Overstated  to  the  extent  that  certain  dependents  do  not  receive  full  per  diem. 


*  Substantially  overstated.  State  Department  officials  estimate  that  two-thirds  of  the  Govem- 
ment's  "Permanant  change  of  station"  travelers  are  dependents  who  naturally  do  not  receiva 
salary  payments.  Salary  rate  used— (70  per  day— is  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  as  truly  repn^ 
sentative  but  Is  used  to  be  compatible  wtth  the  rate  used  In  Pan  Am's  presentation. 

•  Theoretical  view  advanced  by  Pan  Americaa  officials  which  is  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  but 
Included  solely  to  make  this  presentation  compatible  with  Pan  Am's  presentation.  Amounts  stwwn 
equal  60  percent  of  additional  expenditures  on  foreign  carriers. 

'  No  direct  category  Z  service.  Routing  via  London  then  foreign  flag  to  destination. 


PER  DIEM  COMPUTATIONS 


Destination 


Scheduled 


Shuttla 


London 

..  Wat 25 Mit25. 

Sate Iiate. 

Dublin 

..   2  at  25 ;<  >t25. 

«  ate 2 at 6. 

Paris 

„    >  at25 ;<  •125. 

•fate Uate. 

Brvssais. 

..   2  at  25 Iat25. 

i  ate ,.  Jate. 

Anisterdani.  ..  ... 

..   i  It  25 i  at  25. 

■  ate f«ate. 

Copanhagaa 

..   <at25 AUn. 

<  ate ^  iiate. 

Oslo 

..    <  at  25 .<at25. 

Kits Kate. 

. Iat39. 

Wate. 

..  Mat 25 H«»25. 

Mate Sate. 

Stockholm 

fat  39. 

Mat*. 

..  Mat 25 Sat 25. 

Helsinki 

Mate Jit  6. 

Tat  39 rnt39. 

Wate. 

.  Mat 25 >iat25. 

Frankfurt ... 

■late ^ate. 

Luxembourg 

.  ^iat25 H«t25. 

i«at6 Iat6. 

Geneva 

.    <at25 Wat25. 

Mate Wate. 

.?. rat42. 

Prague 

.  Wat 25 Wat 25. 

Wate late. 

Warsaw ........ 

.  2  at  25 M«t25. 

Hate Sate. 

*. 

.:: rii42. 

.  Wat25 Kat25. 

Mate Wate. 

Iat39 Iat39. 

<atb «ate. 

Vienna 

.  ^at25 Wat 25. 

4at6 late. 

Budapest 

.  «at25 :.-  Wat25. 

Wate iatb. 

Belgrade 

.   J  at  25 Wat  25. 

Mate Wate. 

Iat39. 

Wate. 

.  Wat 25 Sat 25. 

Wate late. 

Bucharest.. 

er  announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisccmsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  Quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  339,  nays  27, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SFSAEXR.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

,The  question  was  taken  and  the  Speak- 


j-o* 
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Abzug 

Byron 

D\incan 

Ad&ms 

Camp 

du  Pont 

Addabtx) 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eckhardt 

Alexander 

Carter 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Anderson.  HI. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Bllberg 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Cederberg 

Grlenbom 

Andrews. 

Chamberlain 

Esch 

N.Dftk. 

Chappell 

Eshlemaa 

Anniinzlo 

Chlsholm 

Evans,  Colo. 

Arends 

Clancy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Armstrong 

Clark 

PaseeU 

Asp  In 

ClawEon.  Del 

Plndley 

Baker 

Clay 

Pish 

Baiiman 

Cleveland 

Fisher 

Bennett 

Cohen 

Flood 

Bergland 

Collier 

Flowers 

Bevlll 

Collins.  HI. 

Foley 

Blaggl 

Conable 

Ford 

Blatnlk 

Conte 

Forsythe 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Fovintaln 

Boland 

Corman 

Frellnghuysen 

Boiling 

Cotter 

Frenzel 

Bowen 

Coiighlln 

Prey 

Brademas 

Cronln 

Froehllch 

Bray 

Daniel,  Dan 

Fulton 

Breaux 

Daniel.  Bot>ert 

Fuqua 

Breckinridge 

W..  Jr. 

Gaydos 

Brlnkley 

Davis.Oa. 

Oettys 

Brooks 

Davia,  S.C. 

Olalmo 

Broomfleld 

DaTla.  Wis. 

Gibbons 

Brotzman 

delaOam 

Gil  man 

Brown,  Mich. 

Delaney 

Glnn 

Brown,  Ohio 

DeUenback 

Goldwater 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Denholm 

Gonzalez 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Dennis 

Orasso 

Buchanan 

Dent 

Gray 

Burgener 

Derwlnskl 

Green,  Greg. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Donohue 

Green.  Pa. 

Burleaon,  Tex. 

Downing 

Grunths 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Drlnan 

Oubser 

BuUer 

Dvilskl 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
EChmldt 

Hanley 

Hannihan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 

H«t>ert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  AlA. 

Jones.  N.O. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lulan 

Luken 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 


McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mailary 
Mann 
Maraalti 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mathlas.  CalU. 
Mathls.Ga. 
Matsunaga 
.  Mayne 
Mel  Cher 
Mezvlnsky 
MUford 
MlUs 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.T. 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Martha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nlchcds 
Nix 
Oljey 
03rlea 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preytr 
Price,  ni. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
Rallsback 
Randall 


Rangel 

Rees 

Regu^ 

Reusr 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

ROEtenkowskl 

Roush 

Boy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Sebelltis 

Selberllng 
Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephezu 
Stokea 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 
Thono 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell.  N«T. 


■.?'n   T 


. 'jTOiiul  &«;.'•: 


-r'ya'*  i. 


17560 

TT»zler 

TTeen 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Veen 

VanUc 

Veysey 

vigorlto 

Waggonaer 

Walsh 

Wampler 


Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Colllna,  Tex. 

Conlas 

Crane 

Derlne 


Ware 

White 

Whltehurat 

Whitten 

WUlUms 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

NATS— 27 


Edwards, 

Flynt 

Ooodllng 

QroM 

Orover 

Ichord 

Martin,  N 

Michel 

Miller 
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Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Yovmg,  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  a.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


CalU.  liflzeU 
Elartck 
Batterfleld 
echneebell 
Bchroeder 
Bhuster 

.C.        ptelger.  Aria. 
Bynuns 
Foung,  Pla. 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Braaco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  PU. 
Burton 
Carey.  N.T. 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cochran 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelaon 
Dellums 
Dickinson 
Dtggs 


NOT  VOTINO— «7 


Dlngell 

Dorn 

Praser 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Blnshaw 

Howard 

Huber 

Hutchinson 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

McCloskey 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mazzoil 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Parrls 

Podell 

Price,  Tex. 

Reld 


Rhodes 
Eooney,  N.T. 
tiousaelot 
Hoybal 
;unnela 
yan 

ndman 
■k 
itubbleOeld 
oott 
ipaon,  VJ. 
fanDeerlln 
'ander  Jagt 
aldle 
'halen 
Idnall 
Igglns 
llson.  Bob 
llson, 

Charlea  H., 
Calif, 
llson, 
Charles.  T«x. 


I. 
Dob  B. 


So  the  conference  report  vt»&  anreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeifeey  with  Mr. 
McSpadden.  ' 

Mr.  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  wltli  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Moaklsy. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califoml*. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dlngiell. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Waldle. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  BJuber. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Burke  at  Florida. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  B4r.  Dop.  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  DeUuma  with  Mr.  PodsU. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Coohran. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Landgrelje. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Parrls. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  C^llfomla  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Mollohaa  with  Mr.  Hlnsbajw. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  wltti  Mr.  Ashlsy. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  With  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas.  I 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  McCl08ke|. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Sandmaa. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Mam(^  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Badmo  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  ina  laid  on 
the  table. 

aicBNDidzirrs  rrr  msAQax^taxn 

The  SPRAKER.  The  Cler^  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  oa  Page  a,  line 
8,  Insert:  "PnvULed,  That  the  Animal  and 


Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  Is  author* 
laed  to  establish  and  operate  an  English 
language  school  at  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  or  to  ccmtract  therefor  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes, 
section  3848,  as  amended  (31  VJB.C.  629),  for 
children  of  employees  of  the  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  engaged  In 
the  Mexican -American  Screwworm  Program." 
MOTToir  orrzsxo  bt  mr.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  3,  line 
7,  strikeout  "»20,000,000"  and  Insert  "and  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-261,  $26,161,000,". 

MOTION  OITKRED  BT  MS.  MAHOW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  stricken  and  the  matter  Inserted  by 
said  amendment  Insert:  "and  to  Implement 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  Public  Law  93- 
261.  $23,661,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  11 :  On  page  5,  line 
17,  Insert:  "ProvHed,  That  not  less  than 
ninety-two  flying  \inlts  shall  be  maintained 
durmg  fiscal  year  1974." 

MOTTOW   orrXRED  BT    MR.   MAROKT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  6 
line  24,  strike  out  "$163,700,000"  and  Insert' 
"$113,000,000,". 

MOTION    OFFERZD    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  simi  proposed,  insert  "$96,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  7,  line 
1,  Insert: 

SRn>BTnLDING    AND    CONVERSION,    NAVT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Shipbuild- 
ing and  Conversion.  Navy".  $24,800,000.  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  June  SO 
1978. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFTKRED    BT    MR.    MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18 :  On  page  7.  line 
20.  strike  out  "$294,000,000"  and  insert 
••$244,400,000,". 

SCOnON    OITKRKD    BT    MR.    MAHOIT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  "$107,700,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 

the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  On  page  7  line 
22.  Insert: 

VTBSTTR     PROCURRMENT,     AIR     rORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Missile  Pro- 
CTirement,  Air  Force",  $27,000,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obUgatlon  untU  June  30.  1978. 

MOTION    OmatRD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert:   "$11,400,000". 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  On  page  8  line 
3,  strike  out  '■$97,400,000"  and  Insert  "$86.- 
200,000,". 

MOnON    OTTERED   ST    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sxim  proposed.  Insert:   "$82,400,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  On  page  10. 
line  16  insert: 

DISASTER  RXUXr  ASSISTANCE 

Public  L*w  93-240  is  amended  as  follows, 
at  title  rv,  section  entitled  Disaster  Relief 
Assistance,  by  striking  "Sahel  region"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "drought- 
stricken  nations"  and  by  striking  the  colon 
and  inserting  the  words  "to  remain  available 
untU  expended : ". 

MOTION    OTTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  reoedt 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nximbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Senate  amendment  No.  27:  On  page  11, 
line  1,  Insert: 

Department  ot  State 
migration  and  retugee  assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  $250,000: 
Provided,  That  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  avaUable  only  upon 
enactoient  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

MOTION  OFTEREO  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  On  page  11. 
line  13.  Insert  "to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

MOTION    OTTERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  movfes  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  28  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  on  page  12, 
line  1,  Insert: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 
nmxRAL  Disaster  Assistance  Administration 

DISASTER   REUET 

Pot  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
Uef  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-606.  as 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1973) ,  authorizing  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  maJOT  disasters,  $100,- 
000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum 
of  the  foregoing  amount  sbaU  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses. 

MOTION    OVTERED   BT    MB.   MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Ho\ise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

FUNDS    APPROPRIATED   TO   THE    PRESI- 
DENT 
FiDERAL  Disaster  Assistance  Admutistration 

DISASTER    RELIEr 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  the  Disaster 
Belief  Act  of  1970  (Public  Iaw  91-806.  as 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1973),  authorizing  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  major  disasters,  $32,- 
600,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  8  per  centum 
of  the  foregoing  amotmt  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  81:  On  page  14, 
after  ime  6,  Insert:  ".  of  which  $6,213,000  for 
Insect  and  disease  control  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

MOTION  OTTERED  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  14, 
line  19,  insert: 

OmcE  oT  Education 

INBIAN  education 

Notwithstanding  any  reg\ilatlon  of  the 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part 
A  and  part  C  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Rel- 
ated Agencies  AM>ropriations  Act,  1974,  shaU 
remain  available  for  allocation  as  provided  by 
law  In  response  to  appUcatlons  received  on  or 
before  May  30. 1974. 

motion  ottered  BT  MB.  MAROM 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  33  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert the  following : 

Ottxcx  or  Edttcation 

INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Notwithstanding  any  regulation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part  A 
appropriated  imder  this  head  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1974,  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able for  allocation  as  provided  by  law  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  Alaska  in  response  to 
applications  received  on  or  before  May  30, 
1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  41 :  Page  17,  line  6, 
insert:  "changes  In  a  State  law". 

MOTION     OTTERED    BT     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  42 :  Page  17,  Une  8, 
Insert:  "or  Increased  salary  costs  resulting 
from  State  salary  compensation  plans  em- 
bracing employees  of  the  State  generally  over 
those  upon  which  the  State's  basic  grant  was 
based,". 

MOTION    OTTERED    BT    B<R.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  42  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  18,  line  12, 
Insert:  "Provided  further.  That  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  training  programs 
as  authorized  by  the  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Act  of  1973  shall  remain 
avaUable  tmtU  September  30,  1974. 

MOTION    OTTERED    BT     MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  45  and  concur  therein. 

T^je  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48 :  Page  19,  line  10, 
Insert: 

ELEMENTART  AND  SECONDABT  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education",  $40,000,000,  to  be 
derived  only  by  transfer  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  PubUc  Law  93-192  which  were 
authorized  by  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Act  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure, of  which  $20,000,000  BhaU  be  for 
grants  pursuant  to  Title  vn  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  remain 
available  vmtU  December  31,  1974,  and  $20.- 
000,000  ShaU  be  for  carrying  out  section  222 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Opportvmlty  Act  of 
1964. 

MOTION  OTTERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Hoiose  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

ELEMENTART  AND  SXCONDART  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education".  $20,000,000,  of 
which  $8,000,000  shall  be  lor  grants  pursuant 
to  title  vn  of  the  Elementiu^  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  remain  available  untU  De- 
cember 81,  1974,  and  $12,000,000  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  section  222(a)(2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  49:  Page  19,  line 
20,  Insert: 

BIGHIS  EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Higher  edu- 
cation", for  carrying  out  section  705  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  $400,000,  to  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1975,  and  to  be 
derived  only  by  transfer  from  funds  appro- 
priated by  Public  Law  93-192  which  were 
authorlz«d  by  the  enacting  clause  of  said 
Act  to  be  withheld  from  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure. 

MOTION  OTTBUED  BT  MR.  MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  49  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of 
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the  matter  Inserted  by  said  aijiendzneut.  In- 
sert the  following; 

HXCHm  KOrCATIOJ  ' 

For  carrying  out  section  70B(s)(2)(c)  ot 
the  Higher  Education  Act  wittout  regard  to 
other  provisions  of  said  Act.  9050.000,  to  re- 
main available  through  June  90,  1976. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  ao,  Une 
16,  Insert:  ":  Provided,  That  9^000.000  of  the 
«269.400,000  Is  appropriated  by  Public  Law 
93-25  for  title  IV,  part  E  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966,  shall  be  afvallable  until 
June  30,  1974.  for  carrying  oit  section  207 
of  the  National  Defense  Educaitlon  Act". 

MOTION  OrXXED  BT   MR.  IfAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the '  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein. 

The  potion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cler^  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows,: 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  20,  Une 
20,  insert:  ":  Provided  further.  That  any 
amounts  appropriated  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  In  excess  of  the  amounts  required  to 
meet  the  payment  schedule  atmovmced  for 
the  academic  year  1973-1974,  shall  remain 
available  for  payments  under  the  payment 
schedule  announced  for  the  alcademlc  year 
1974-1975". 

MOTION  OTFEBZO  BT  MB.  tIAHOIf 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  &o^lse  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  atnendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54  and  cdncur  therein. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  tol. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows] 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  F^  31,  ime  1. 
insert:  ":  Provided  further,  Thiat  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Public  Law  93-1^2  for  grants 
to  States  for  State  student  ln4entl'/ea  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30^  1976,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  416  A(b)  i3)'Of  the  High- 
er Education  Act." 

MOTION  OITKaXS  BT  MS.  J^AROW 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speak^".  I  offer  a 
motion.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  flouse  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  65  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  t'age  21,  line 
18.  Insert:  ",  of  which  92.000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended  shall  t>e  for  facili- 
ties construction  as  authorlzeH  by  section 
301."  I 

MOTION  OrrSBED  BT  MX.  BiAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  ',  louse  recede 
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from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  aald  amendment.  Insert 
"91,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  23,  line  1, 
Insert:  ",  to  remain  available  imtll  December 
31. 1974." 

MOTTOK  OITEKKD  BT  MX.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahok  moves  that  the  Hoxise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  69,  page  23,  line  15, 
insert: 

OmcB   or   Economic    Opportunitt 

ECONOMIC   OPPOBTXTNITT  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 
Opportunity  Program",  919,500,000,  of  which 
912,500,000  shaU  be  for  the  Emergency  Pood 
and  Medical  Services  program  as  authorized 
by  section  222(a)  (5)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  97,000.000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1974,  shall  be 
available  for  the  Legal  Services  program  as 
authorized  by  section  222(a)  (3)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1904. 

MOTION    OirSRZD    BT    MX.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  and  concvu:  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert tiM  following : 

Omat  or  Economic  Oppobtunitt 

BCONOMIC   OPPOBTUNITT  PBOOBAJC 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Econ(»nic 
Opportunity  Program",  912.600,000  for  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services  pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  222(a)  (6)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
Clerk  reports  the  next  amendment  in  dls- 
agre«iient.  Inasmuch  as  amendments 
Nos.  70  through  78  relate  solely  to 
housekeeping  operations  of  the  other 
body  in  which,  by  practice,  the  House 
concurs  without  intervention,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senate  amendments 
Nos,  70  through  78.  inclusive,  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
and  considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  drawing  close  to 
the  end  of  consideration  of  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  or,  better 
stated,  denciency  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974. 1  am  hopeful  we  will 
have  no  further  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1974,  or  will  we,  1 
would  ask  the  distinguished  chairman. 
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the  gentleman  from  THexas  (Mr.  Ma- 
hok?) 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  hope  not. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  go  through  this 
process  year  after  year,  although  It  was 
never  designed  that  the  Congress  would 
fall  into  this  procedure  of  having  two  and 
sometimes  three  deficiency  appropriation 
bills  in  a  fiscal  year. 

What  we  are  seeing  here  now  makes 
some  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
look  pretty  good.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  stating  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  the  money  that  in  many  cases  those 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  appropriation 
knew  would  be  required,  the  amount  is 
held  down  and  the  House  is  sold  on  the 
siren  song  that  it  has  held  down  spend- 
ing. Then  come  these  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills,  and  the  original  claims  to 
economy  and  fiscal  sanity  go  up  in 
smoke. 

It  was  never  contemplated  that  it 
would  ever  develop  into  this  kind  of  a 
situation  whereby  Congress  would  com- 
pletely ignore  the  Antldeflciency  Act 
which  provides  in  a  broad  way  that 
there  would  be  deficiency  appropriations 
only  for  protection  of  life,  limb,  or 
property. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  slowly  catching  up  with 
the  manipulations  of  Congress,  including 
deficiency  appropriation  bills,  rates  Con- 
gress at  21  percent  in  the  scale  of  re- 
spected institutions. 

I  had  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
we  would  have  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  in  Congress  only  as  the  result 
of  a  disaster,  or  an  overwhelming  emer- 
gency crisis.  But  here  we  are.  This,  I 
hope,  will  be  the  last  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  that  I  will  see  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gresses of  the  future — at  least,  the  House 
of  Representatives — will  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  put  a  stop  to  the  defi- 
ciency appropriation  business. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
lack  of  zest  for  deficiency  and  supple- 
mental appropriations,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  much  of  the  money  in  this  bill, 
almost  $4  billion,  is  for  increased  Pay  Act 
costs  resulting  from  actions  of  Congress 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  actions  of 
courts.  This  is  more  or  less  uncontrol- 
lable. It  has  been  the  practice  for  years 
not  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay  in- 
creases until  late  in  the  fiscal  year  be- 
cause it  is  always  hoped  that  the  depart- 
ments can  absorb  some  of  these  In- 
creased costs. 

Also,  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  the  manpower  field,  where  some 
$2.2  billion  is  Involved,  we  did  not  have 
an  authorization  when  the  regular  bill 
was  ready  last  year.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  powerless  so  the 
manpower  Items  were  deferred.  There 
was  no  secret  about  it.  After  the  author- 
izing legislation  was  available,  we  put 
the  money  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  every  respect  for 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations,  I  am  sure  that 
excuses  for  deficiency  appropriation  bills 
can  be  conjured  up  In  season  and  out, 
month  by  month,  year  after  year,  but 
that  still  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
we  ought  not  to  be  indulging  ourselves 
and  the  people  in  luxury  of  deficiency 
appropriations  two  or  three  times  per 
year. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y\t\d  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  warning  and  for  his  concern.  I 
share  the  view  that  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  have  no  deficiency  or 
supplemental  appropriations.  I  wish  we 
could  get  away  from  this  practice,  but  It 
is  Impossible  to  do  it  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  Congress  passes  an  authori- 
zation bill  for  some  worthy  project  such 
as  emergency  health  care,  or  some  such 
things,  they  want  an  appropriation  the 
next  day  instead  of  the  next  Congress.  So 
we  are  confronted  with  a  very  diiHcult 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  must  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
does  not  always  wait  for  authorization 
bills.  It  has  been  appropriating  increas- 
ingly In  recent  years  without  any  au- 
thorization whatsoever,  although  the 
committee  knows  that  that  Is  not  proper 
legislative  procedure  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  Is  a  watchdog  and  one 
of  the  most  able  Members  I  have  ob- 
served in  my  40  years  in  Congress.  He 
has  done  a  good  job  watching  the  situa- 
tion. A  point  of  order  always  would  lie 
when  appropriations  are  offered  that  are 
not  backed  up  by  authorizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  except  in  the  event — 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  resorted  to  this  practice  quite  fre- 
quently in  recent  years — of  going 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ob- 
taining rules  waiving  points  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  right,  doing  it 
not  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  enable 
our  system  to  operate,  because  we  have 
to  wait  and  wait  and  wait.  For  example, 
on  the  authorization  bill  for  the  defense 
items  in  the  bill  before  us  for  this  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  the  request  was 
sent  up  by  the  President  the  first  of 
PebruEUT.  Finally  the  authorization  was 
approved — today,  the  fom^h  day  of  June. 
We  just  did  the  best  we  could  with  a 
difficult  situation. 

I  would  say  further  to  my  good  friend 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  waits  untU  an  au- 
thorization bill  has  passed  the  House  be- 
fore we  seek  a  rule  wsdving  points  of  or- 
der against  the  lack  of  authorization. 

Our  system  will  collapse  unless  we  can 
find  a  way  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, and  sometimes  the  authorizations 
Just  do  not  come  in  a  timely  fashion.  We 


want  to  do  everything  we  reasonably  can 
to  msUJce  our  system  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  this.  Simply  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  enough 
blame  to  go  around  to  a  lot  of  places  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  the  House  in- 
dulges Itself  and  which  all  too  often 
makes  a  mockery  of  orderly  legislative 
procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
,     The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
,'the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
-*  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wIU  report 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  70  through  78 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  70  through  78, 
beginning  on  page  34,  line  3,  Insert: 
(70)   SENATE 

(71)  Salabibs,  OmcERs  and  Emplotkes 

(72)    OrPICE    or   THK    SECRET  ART 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Office  of  the 
Secretary",  $13,966:  Provided,  That  effective 
May  1,  1974,  the  Secretary  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  an  auditor.  Public 
Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed  914,635  per 
annum;  a  secretary.  Public  Records  Office,  at 
not  to  exceed  911,970  per  annum;  a  clerk. 
Public  Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed  910,830 
per  annum;  five  technical  assistants,  P>ublic 
Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed  911,686  per 
annum  each  In  lieu  of  three  technical  assist- 
ants. Public  Records  Office,  at  not  to  exceed 
such  rate;  a  messenger,  stationery  room,  at 
not  to  exceed  910,546  per  annum;  four  mes- 
sengers, stationery  room,  at  not  to  exceed 
99,690  per  annvma  each  In  lieu  of  three  mes- 
sengers, stationery  room,  at  not  to  exceed 
such  rate;  and  the  Secretary  may  fix  the  per 
annmn  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Keeper 
of  Stationery  at  not  to  exceed  921,660  in  lieu 
of  919,666,  and  the  per  annum  compensation 
of  the  chief  clerk,  stationery  room,  at  not  to 
exceed  915.390  In  lieu  of  914,635. 

(73)     OmCE   OF   SERGEANT   AT   ABMS   AND 
DOORKEEPER 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper",  96,890:  Pro- 
vided, That  effective  May  1,  1974,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  may  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  a  composer  at  not  to  exceed 
913,110  per  annum  and  two  (composer  tech- 
nicians at  not  to  exceed  911,116  per  anniim 
each. 

(74)   Contingent  Expenses  or  the  Senate 

(75)    INQtnXIES   AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations".  92,000,000. 

(76)     MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

.  For  an  additional  amovmt  of  "Miscellane- 
ous Items",  91,206,000. 

Senate  amendments  Noe.  77  and  78,  begin- 
ning on  page  26,  Une  10,  Insert: 

(77)     SENATE   OmCX   BTTILDINaS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Of- 
fice Bullilngs",  9200,000,  to  remam  available 
untU  expended:  Provided,  That  any  buUd- 
Ings  In  Square  724  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, acquired  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
92-607,  occupied  by  the  Senate,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  8 
1942  (40  U,S.C.  174  (c)  and  (d) )  and  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1946,  as  amended  (40  XT.S  C. 
193a-193m,  212a,  and   212b). 

(7S)  ACQUISrnON  OF  PKOPnTT  AS  A  SITE  FOB 
PAXKING  FACILrnXS  FOB  THE  UWITBD  STATES 
SENATE 

The  fifth  proviso  under  this  head  In  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (86 
Stat.  1611) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  th« 


words  "purposes  or"  and  before  the  words 
"to  lease"  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng  lan- 
guage: "without  regard  to  section  3617  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  "n^^ndml  (31  UJ9.C. 
484)  and  section  3709,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U£.0.  5  and 
6a-l),". 

MOTION    OTTOXD   BT    MB.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  70  through  78  In- 
clusive, and  concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  80:  On  paee  28 
Une  12.  insert: 

ADMINISTBATIVX    PROVISION 

Funds  available  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
may  be  expended  to  provide  additional  park- 
ing faculties  for  Ubrary  of  Congress  em- 
ployees In  an  area  or  areas  In  the  Dlstnct  of 
Colxmibla  outside  the  limits  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  grounds,  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  such  employees  to  and 
from  such  area  or  areas  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  grounds  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  imposed  by  31  V&.C.  638a(c)  (2). 

MOTION    OFFXBED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  80  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  87:  On  page  30 
line  21.  Insert: 

International  Organizations  and 

contkbences 
con  i'buiutions  to  international 
organizations 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Contribu- 
tions  to   International   organizations".   92  - 
287,000. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  87  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  the  foUowlng :  "91,200,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  91:  On  page  32. 
above  line  1,  Insert:  "Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shaU  be  available  only  upon  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
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of   the    Senate    nvtmbered    31    and    concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agretd  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  (Uraereement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  93:   On  page  33. 
line  3,  Inaert:  i 

THB  JTroiCIABTq 
CouxTfl  or   Appkalc,   Dutvct   Coubts,   and 
Othze  JxnnciAi.  Snvtcxs 

EXPaOBIfTAIIOM    BT    COUST-APTOIMTKO    COUIT- 
■XL  AMD  OFIBATIOII  OT  JOrtBlf^BL  OSOAmZA- 

TIOIT8  I 

For  an  addltlonal  amount  for  "Representa- 
tion by  CoTirt-Appolnted  CoutiMl  and  Op- 
erations of  Defender  Organizations",  to  be 
available  for  the  compensatlco  and  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  attorneys  appointed 
by  judges  of  tbs  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  AppeaJs  or  by  Judges  of  the  Stiperlor  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ia.000,000,  Of 
which  not  to  exceed  •800,000  s^all  be  avail- 
able for  the  liquidation  of  ol^llgatlons  In- 
curred In  the  prior  year.  | 

MOTION    OrrxSKS    BT    MX.   MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speak^.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  j 

Mr.  JdAHON  moves  that  the  bouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  92  and  co|xcur  therein. 

i 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  els  follows :  i 

Senate  amendment  No.  106;  On  page  39, 
line  6,  Insert:  "Provided,  That  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
shall  be  available  to  provide  protection  to 
the  Immediate  family  of  the  V|ce  President 
of  the  United  States." 

MOTION    OITKXXD   BT    MX.    IfARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  ^ouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aitiendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  106  and  cciicur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toJ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Vo.  112:  jOn  page  41, 
line  2,  Insert:  I 

Senati 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employfes",  $1,000,- 
000:  I 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Cotmsel  of  the 

Senate",  $31,365;  ! 

I 

CONTINGKNT   EXFTNSXS   Or   THk    SXNATX 

"Senate  policy  committees",  $k6,330; 
"Inquiries  and  Investlgatlonsf,  $1,067,975; 
"Folding  documents",  $6,635;  I 
"Miscellaneous  Items",  $1,645 

MOTION  OITXBID  BT   ICL  MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SpeaketTl  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foIIowB:] 

Mr.  BtAHON  moves  that  the  io\isfc  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ai^endment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  112  and  cokciir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  toi 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerkiwlll  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  |23 :  On  page 
49,  Une  13.  insert:  ",  to  remain  i|vailable  un- 
til expended;". 


MOTION   OmCXXD  BT   MX.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nvunbered  133  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  124:  On  page  49, 
line  30,  Insert:  ",  to  remain  available  until 
expended; ". 

MOTION  OITXXED  BT  MB.  MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  134  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  135:  On  page  SO,  to 
line  4.  Insert:  ",  to  remain  available  until 
expended,". 

MOTION     OPPEXKD     BT     MX.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  135  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  126:  On  page  60,  line 
10.  Inaert:   (136),  "to  remain  avaUable  untu 
expended; ". 

MOTION  OrrXXZD  BT  MX.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  136  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  is  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  137:  Page  50,  line  13, 
insert:  (137).  "to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended;". 

MOTION   OFTXBXD   BT   MB.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  137  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  163:  on  page  70.  Une 
13,  Insert: 

TITLE  m— FISCAL  YEAR  1973  RETROAC- 
TIVE PAY  COSTS 
Sec.  301.  For  costs  In  the  fiscal  year  1973 
arising  out  of  pay  Increases  granted  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Act  of  December  16,  1967 
(81  Stat.  649),  for  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  or  the  munlplcal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  available  Im- 
mediately, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 


sary, to  be  determined  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  but  no  appropriation, 
fund,  limitation,  or  authorlisatlon  may  be  in- 
creased pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  cost  of 
such  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  au- 
thorization related  to  Increased  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  such  statutes. 

Sxc.  303.  Whenever  any  officer  referred  to 
In  section  303  of  this  title  shall  determine 
that  he  has  exhausted  the  posslbllltiee  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  pay  Increases,  first, 
through  the  use  of  the  unobligated  balances 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations,  funds, 
limitations,  or  authorizations  properly 
chargeable  with  the  costs  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  are  hereby  restored  and  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  secondly,  through 
the  use  of  the  corresponding  appropriations, 
funds,  limitations,  or  authorizations  for  the 
fl«oal  year  1974,  he  shall  certify  the  addl- 
tlonal amount  required  to  meet  such  costs 
for  each  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or 
authorization  under  his  administrative  con- 
trol, and  the  amounts  so  certified  shall  be 
added  to  the  pertinent  appropriation,  fund, 
limitation,  or  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974:  Provided,  That  any  certification  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  by  an 
officer  In  or  under  thfe  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  valid  only 
when  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Skc.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  the  certifi- 
cations authorized  by  section  303  of  this  title, 
the  following  officers  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
administrative  control  of  appropriations, 
funds,  limitations,  or  authorizations  avaU- 
able within  their  respective  organization 
units — 

(a)  The  legislative  branob: 
The  Clerk  of  the  House; 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 
The  Librarian  of  Congress; 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
The  Public  Printer; 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States; 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court; 

The  chairman  of  any  commission  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch. 

(b)  For  the  Judiciary: 

The  Administrative  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 
The  Marshal  c^  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  For  the  executive  branch: 

The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  or 
corporation  in  or  vmder  the  executive  branch. 

(d)  For  the  mimiclpal  government  of  the 
District  of  Colimabla : 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

Sxc.  304.  Obligations  or  expenditures  In- 
curred for  pay  Increases  and  related  costs 
pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  not  be  regarded 
or  reported  as  violations  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.8.C. 
665). 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  Amounts  made  available  by 
this  title  shall  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  appropriation,  fund,  limitation, 
or  authorization  to  which  such  amounts  are 
added. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Oovernment  as  of  Jime  30.  1974:  Provided, 
That  no  appropriation  made  by  t.hia  title 
shall  be  warranted  after  August  15,  1974. 

(c)  A  complete  report  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  or  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  September  15,  1974, 
by  the  officers  described  in  section  303  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  shall  compile  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  consolidated  report  not  later 
than  October  15, 1974. 

MOTION   OITXBED   BT   MS.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  163  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
lert  the  following : 

TITLE  m— FISCAL  YEAR  1973  RETROAC- 
TIVE PAY  COSTS 

Sac.  301.  For  costs  arising  from  the  fliscal 
year  1973  pay  increases  granted  by  or  pur- 
sxiant  to  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Act  of  December  16,  1967 
(81  Stat.  649),  for  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  available 
Inunedlately,  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  determined  as  heremafter  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  but  no  appropriation, 
fund,  limitation,  or  authorization  may  be 
Increased  piu'suant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  cost  to 
such  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  au- 
thorization related  to  Increased  coin[>ensa- 
llon  pursuant  to  such  statutes. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  any  officer  referred  to 
In  section  303  of  this  title  shall  determine 
that  he  has  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  pay  Increases,  first, 
through  the  use  of  the  unobligated  balances 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriations,  funds, 
limitations,  or  authorizations  properly 
chargeable  with  the  costs  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  are  hereby  restored  and  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and,  secondly,  through 
the  use  of  the  corresponding  appropriations, 
fimds.  limitations,  or  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974,  he  shall  certify  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  to  meet  such  costs 
for  each  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or 
authorization  under  his  administrative  con- 
trol, and  with  respect  to  retired  pay  he  shall 
certify  the  additional  amoimt  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  costs  resulting  from  such 
pay  increases  In  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the 
amounts  so  certified  shall  be  added  to  the 
pertinent  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1974:  Pro- 
vided,  That  any  certification  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  by  an  officer  In  or 
under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  shall  be  valid  only  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Sxc.  303.  For  the  ptirposes  of  the  certifica- 
tions authorized  by  section  303  of  this  title, 
the  following  officers  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
administrative  control  of  appropriations, 
funds,  limitations,  or  authorizations  avaU- 
able vrlthln  their  respective  organization 
units — 

(a)  The  legislative  branch: 
The  Clerk  of  the  House; 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 
The  Librarian  of  Congress; 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 
The  Public  Printer; 

The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States; 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court; 

The  chairman  of  any  commission  In  or  un- 
der the  legislative  branch. 

(b)  For  the  Judiciary : 

The  Administrative  Officer  of  the  United 
States  Courts; 
The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  For  the  executive  branch: 

The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  or 
corporation  In  or  under  the  executive  branch. 

(d)  For  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  304.  Obligations  or  expenditures  in- 
curred for  pay  increases  and  related  costs 
pursuant  to  this  title,  shall  not  be  regarded 
or  reported  as  violations  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665). 


Sxc.  306.  (a)  Amounts  made  avaUable  by 
this  ''Itle  shall  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  appropriation,  fund,  limitation, 
or  authorization  to  which  such  amounts  are 
added. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pvirsuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Oovemment  as  of  June  30,  1974:  Provided, 
That  no  appropriation  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  warranted  after  August  15,  1974. 

(c)  A  complete  report  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  or  pursxiant  to  this  title  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  September  15,  1974, 
by  the  officers  described  in  section  303  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  shall  compile  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  consolidated  report  not  later 
than  October  16, 1974. 

Sec.  306.  With  respect  to  the  application 
of  Executive  Order  Nxunbered  11691  of  De- 
cember 15,  1973,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  11777  of  April  12,  1974,  re- 
lating to  the  change  from  January  1,  1973,  to 
October  1,  1973,  as  the  effective  date  for 
certain  adjustments  of  rates  of  pay  of  cer- 
tain statutory  pay  systems,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  administra- 
tion  of  and  In  ctccordance  with  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stet.  1953-63;  Public  Law  91-656),  with 
respect  to  each  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee who  was  on  the  employment  rolls 
of  the  House  for  amy  period  occurring  on  or 
after  October  1,  1972,  and  ending  at  the  close 
of  December  31,  1972,  whose  pay  was  dis- 
bursed In  such  period  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  may  make  adjustments  in  the  rate  of 
pay  of  such  employee  or  former  employee 
for  such  period  who  was  then  on  the  em- 
ployment rolls  of  the  House,  if,  ha  the  de- 
termination of  the  Clerk,  the  -pay  fixing 
authority  governing  the  adjustment  of  pay 
under  such  Executive  Order  Numbered  11691, 
as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1973,  has  changed. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  be  considered  as  read,  and 
printed  fti  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  169:  Page  74,  line 
14,  strike  out  "805."  and  Insert  "406.". 

MOTION    offered    BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  169  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert the  f oUowlng : 

Sec.  405.  None  of  the  funds  herein  appro- 
priated may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  or  indirectly  combat  activities 
by  United  States  mUltary  forces  in  or  over 
or  from  off  the  shores  of  North  Vietnam, 
South  Vietnam,   Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

Sxc.  406.  Appropriations  and  authority 
provided  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  from 
June  1,  1974.  and  all  obligations  inctirred 
in  anticipation  of  the  appropriations  and 
authority  provided  In  this  Act  are  •  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed  if  otherwise  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALT  n  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
just  over  2  years  ago  that  President 
Nixon  sat  down  in  Moscow  beside  Leonid 
Brezhnev  for  the  signing  of  the  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  weapons,  better  known 
as  the  SALT  agreement.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  commendable  occasion  on  the  part  of 
President  Nixon  because  it  was  the  first 
time  that  any  U.S.  President  had  ever 
been  able  to  negotiate  anything  of  any 
consequence  with  the  Russians. 

On  June  12,  1972,  the  President  re- 
ferred the  agreement  to  the  Congress  for 
its  consideration,  and  after  extensive  de- 
bate in  both  House  and  Senate  a  joint 
resolution  was  signed  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1972.  Three  days  later  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  finalized  approval  of  the 
agreement  in  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House. 

That  event  led  to  the  so-called  detente, 
during  which  the  world's  two  strongest 
nations  have  come  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore to  resolving  some  of  the  differences 
which  separate  them.  But  the  military 
confrontation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  persists,  and  it  ap- 
pears, in  retrospect,  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  agreement  were  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  administration  is  now  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  negotiate  another 
SALT  agreement:  One  which  would  serve 
to  broaden  the  provisions  of  SALT  I. 
and  the  President  is  scheduled  to  travel 
to  Moscow  again  later  this  month.  One 
item  on  the  agenda  win  be  the  signing 
of  SALT  n,  if  such  a  compromise  is 
achieved  by  the  negotiators  prior  to  that 
time.  I,  for  one,  commend  the  President 
for  his  effort  to  establish  common  ground 
for  negotiation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

But  In  the  last  few  weeks  a  handful  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  from  boto 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  tried  their  best  to 
cloud  the  President's  effort.  They  have 
used  the  shallow  argiunent  that  the 
President's  position  has  been  weakened 
by  the  Watergate  affair.  They  believe 
that  he  may  enter  into  an  agreement  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
They  think  that  he  should  call  off  the 
trip.  In  short,  they  have  said  that  the 
President  should  not  conduct  foreign 
policy  and.  In  so  doing,  they  have  con- 
ducted foreign  policy  themselves.  The 
one  sure  way  to  avoid  any  progress  is  to 
take  their  advice  and  to  cancel  the  trip. 
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The  Cortfititutlon  gives  tbe  President 
the  sole  rUrht  to  enter  Into  treaties  with 
foreign  nations  and  it  gives  the  Congress 
the  responsibility  to  ratify  them  or  to 
reject  them  If  it  finds  cause.  So,  let  it  be. 

A  President  knows  that  a  treaty  will  be 
thoroughly  scrutinized  by  tjie  Congress 
prior  to  ratification.  This  alone  provides 
Incentive  for  a  President,  especially  one 
whose  party  is  In  the  minority  in  Con- 
gress, to  present  only  a  treajty  or  agree- 
ment which  encompasses  t^nd  protects 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  none  at  sdl. 

So  leave  him  alone.  Get  ^ff  his  back. 
Members  of  the  legislative  ttrajich  have 
no  right  to  Interfere  in  the  operation 
of  the  executive  branch.  OlMie  the  Presi- 
dent the  due  process  which  he  so  rightly 
deserves.  Every  Member  of  this  Congress 
should  be  hoping  that  the  President  wUl 
return  from  Moscow  with  an  agreement. 
I  know  that  every  responsibly  Member  Is 
hoping  exactly  that.  After  all  it  just  may 
be  a  good  agreement.  And.  if  lt>is  not.  the 
Congress  still  has  the  last  word. 


KISSINGER'S  ACHIEVEMENTS 

I  Mr.  BLACKBURN  aske<l  and  was 
given  permission  to  addresal  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  pnd  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extr^eous  mat- 
ter. ">  ' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
those  in  our  country  in  congratulating 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Kissinger,  on 
achieving  peace  in  the  MiddlqEast;  how- 
ever, I  do  continue  to  ralsfe  questions 
about  the  nature  of  the  d^tepte  that  he 
has  achieved  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Accordingly,  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  today  articles  from , the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  Tork  Times 
which  point  out  that  the  Soviets  are 
deploying  a  new  series  of  ml^Ues,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  they  have  stepped  up 
the  harassment  of  people  seeking  to  en- 
ter theJQJS.  Embassy  in  Molcow. 

The  question'  remains  in  my  mind, 
when  does  the  United  State^  start  get- 
ting some  advantage  out  of  dl^tente?  We 
might  further  ask  when  dogs  the  good 
will  being  generated  within  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  United  States  begin 
influencing  Soviet  actions  rather  than 
words? 

The  two  articles  follow : 
(Prom  the  Wublngton  Post.  J^n»  3,  1974] 
SoTirr  Dkplotmxnt  or  A-Mis^ilxs  Sxzn 

(By  Michael  a«tler)| 
It  now  seema  cl«ar,  In  the  vi^w  of  senior 
T7.S.  officials,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  mtent 
on  deploying  "significant  nvunb^rs"  of  three 
new  long-range,  nuclear-tipped  ^nlssUes  now 
being  flight-tested. 

It  Is  this  assessnient  that  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  widespread  pessimism  within  several 
government  agencies  about  the  prospects  for 
putting  any  major  restraints  on  the  continu- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  this  year. 

There  is  stUl  a  pooslbllity,  infoiined  sources 
report,  that  a  new  Interim  agreement  that 
would  limit,  for  the  flrst  time,  deployment 
of  MIRV-type  multiple-warhead  missiles  can 
be  arranged  In  principle  at  the  J^oscow  sum- 
mit meeting  which  begins  June  ^7.  The  maze 
of  technical  details  would  be  wqrked  out  In 
the  following  months.  I 

It  Is  also  tmderstood  that  the  flovlet  TTnlon 
has  "agreed  In  principle"  to  sone  possible 
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disparity  In  the  number  of  theae  missiles  al- 
lowed each  side. 

But  the  critical  question  of  how  big  a  dis- 
parity Is  acceptable  has  not  been  negotiated. 
XT .3.  officials  actmowledge  that  even  If  such 
an  accord  can  be  reatched,  the  level  of  permis- 
sible MXRV-mlsslle  deployment  will  appear 
so  high  that  It  Is  virtually  certain  to  trigger 
crlticlam  that  the  agreement  failed  to  slow 
the  momentxim  of  the  Soviet  buUdup  and 
this  Is  both  dangerous  and  "cosmetic." 

A  MIBV  agreement  would  be  linked  to  an- 
other agreement  to  extend  for  two  or  three 
more  years  the  overall  Interim  accord  on 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  that  was  signed 
in  Moscow  In  May,  1972,  and  waa  to  have 
expired  five  years  later  In  1977. 

This,  too.  Is  the  subject  of  controversy 
within  the  government. 

Some  officials  believe  that  extending  the 
Interim  agreement  until  1979  or  1980  would 
reinforce  a  Soviet  view  that  the  numerical 
advantages  It  was  granted  on  a  temporary 
basis  In  May,  1972,  In  the  total  number  of 
land  and  submarine-based  missiles  allowed, 
should  form  the  basis  for  a  permanent  lim- 
itation on  missile  numbers  still  to  be 
negotiated. 

Administration  officials  concede  that  at 
best,  the  type  of  new  limitations  being  dis- 
cussed would  be  "marginal"  in  terms  of  real 
restraints  on  the  arms  race,  and  then  only 
In  the  very  long  term. 

But  If  some  Soviet  concessions  are  granted, 
they  feel  that  a  new  agreement  even  at  high 
levels  may  be  defensible,  and  If  so,  then  It 
is  better  than  no  agreement. 

The  MIBV  agreement  would  probably  run 
for  as  long  as  the  extended  interim  agree- 
ment, or  possibly  longer.  But  It  would  be 
subject  to  review  and  thus  not  permanent. 
If  there  is  no  dual  arrangement  on  MIRV 
and  extending  the  interim  accord,  then  Indi- 
cations are  that  Soviet  party  chief  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon  will  issue  new 
expressions  of  Intent  to  have  both  strategic 
arms  negotiating  teams  press  ahead  to  reach 
a  permanent  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
onry by  the  original  1977  e]q>lratlon  date  of 
the  initial  accord. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens at  the  summit,  none  of  the  many  new 
nuclear  weapons  projects  now  under  devel- 
opment by  both  countries  wUl  be  affected. 
Nor  will  the  deployment  of  any  of  these 
new  weapons  be  affected,  at  least  for  several 
years,  If  then. 

The  odds  on  reaching  a  MIRV  agreement 
In  June  are  currently  rated  as  less  than  50-50. 
In  part  this  Is  because  of  the  technical 
complexity  of  the  Issue,  the  short  period  of 
time  left  before  the  summit,  and  the  absence 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger  for 
the  past  month. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  school  of  thought, 
said  to  exist  among  some  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  SALT  negotiations, 
that  the  Soviets  generally  interpret  the  flow 
of  events  and  attitudes  including  the  balance 
of  military  power,  as  going  their  way  and 
thus  see  no  need  to  bend  much  at  the  arms 
talks. 

Others  contend  that  Brezhnev,  like  Nixon, 
Is  committed  to  detente  and  the  continuance 
of  SALT.  The  extension  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment allows  him  to  retain  the  numerical 
advantages  for  a  longer  period,  perhaps  giv- 
ing him  time  to  ease  pressure  from  the  Soviet 
rocket  force  commanders  who  wield  consid- 
erable clout  in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy. 

Still  others  argue  that  while  Brezhnev  may 
be  committed  to  detente,  he  has  thus  far 
been  able  to  keep  all  his  options  open  by 
pursuing  the  arms  race  as  well,  and  until 
the  United  States  really  pressures  him,  he 
will  not  slow  down  the  parallel  effort. 

Kissinger's  ret\irn  Thursday  from  the 
Middle  East  and  his  apparent  ability  to 
wangle  agreements  could  change  things.  "In- 
tellectually. I'd  say  there  is  not  enough 
time,"  one  senior  official  said.  "But  Kissinger 
might  pull  It  off." 


Under  the  May,  1972,  interim  agreement, 
the  United  States  basically  was  allowed  the 
1,054  land-based  ICBMs  it  now  has  plus  the 
41  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  that 
each  carry  16  missiles. 

The  Soviets  were  allowed  the  1,618  land- 
based  ICBMs  they  had  deployed  or  under 
construction,  plus  up  to  62  missile  subs  If 
they  retired  roughly  210  of  their  oldest 
ICBMs. 

The  May,  1972,  SALT  agreement  also  in- 
cluded a  permanent  treaty  limiting  rival 
antiballlstlc  missile  (ABM)  systems,  which 
are  defensive  weapons. 

However,  the  United  States,  in  a  unilateral 
declaration,  stressed  that  unless  permanent 
accords  are  also  reached  on  offensive  weap- 
ons, it  might  withdraw  from  the  ABM  treaty 
If  It  felt  its  supreme  Interests  were  threat- 
ened. 

Thus,  failure  to  eventually  reach  some  per- 
manent agreements  on  offensive  weapons 
could  in  effect  reopen  the  arms  race  full- 
scale,  including  defensive  missile  systems. 

(The  Washington  Post  reported  on  Satur- 
day that  an  American  mission  of  experts  has 
been  sent,  unannounced,  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  prepare  for  a  potential  limited  ban  on  un- 
dergroxmd  nuclear  teat  firings  that  could  be 
signed  at  the  Moscow  sumrftlt  conference. 

(U.S.  officials  said  that  the  delegation,  now 
In  Moscow,  would  participate  in  'exploratory 
technical  talks"  on  what  Is  known  as  a  par- 
tial, or  "threshold"  underground  test  ban.  If 
no  new  SALT  agreement  is  reached  In  time 
for  the  Moscow  summit  meeting,  or  If  there 
Is  only  a  generalized  accord  In  principle  on 
SALT  n,  the  "threshold"  test  ban  could  serve 
as  the  central  nuclear  weapons  accomplish- 
ment at  the  summit,  even  though  its  effect 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  would  be  limited.) 
The  numerical  edge  granted  the  Soviets 
under  the  1972  agreements,  was  viewed  as  a 
temporary  offset  to  the  greater  accuracy  of 
American  missiles,  the  overseas  bases  for 
U.S.  submarines,  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
was  far  ahead  In  the  MIRV  technology  of 
putting  several  warheads  on  a  single  mis- 
sile and  guiding  each  to  a  separate  target. 

MIRV  stands  for  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicle,  and  Its  develop- 
ment and  deployment  remain  at  the  heart  of 
the  arms  race. 

The  United  States  already  has  410  MIRVed 
Mlnuteman  and  352  Poseidon  missiles  de- 
ployed out  of  a  planned  force  of  1,048  MIRVed 
missiles. 

The  Russian  missiles  are  all  of  the  single- 
warhead  variety. 

But  the  Soviets  are  now  testing  to\u  new 
replacement  missiles  with  MIRV,  and  three 
of  them  are  bigger  than  existing  UJ3.  mis- 
siles— though  not  yet  as  accurate.  Thus,  con- 
ceivably the  USjSJI.  could  outpace  the  VS. 
arsenal  In  years  to  come  and  possibly  threaten 
to  knock  out  all  or  most  of  the  U.S.  Minute- 
man  missiles  In  a  stuTjriae  attack. 

Whether  the  Soviets  can  achieve  the  re- 
quired accuracy  and  reliability  to  actually 
pose  such  a  threat  is  debatable.  But  the 
administration  Is  concerned  should  it  even 
be  "perceived"  that  Soviet  nuclear  forces  are 
more  powerful  than  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  Indications  that  the  Rus- 
sians won't  settle  for  less  than  a  roughly 
equal  deployment  of  MIRV  launchers,  sources 
say  the  levels  of  an  agreement  could  nm  close 
to  1.000  mlssUes  each. 

Defense  Secretary  James  R.  Schlesinger 
has  argued  that  because  the  new  Soviet  re- 
placement missiles  are  so  much  bigger  than 
UJ3.  versions,  a  deal  ought  to  be  based  heavUy 
on  "throw-weight" — which  reflects  the 
amount  of  warheads  and  explosive  power  a 
missile  can  hurl  at  an  opponent — rather  than 
Just  on  numbers  of  missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  balked  at  this.  But  the 
apparent  willingness  of  the  Russians  to  ac- 
cept fewer  number  of  MIRVed  mlssUes  than 
the  United  States  might  be  a  partial  acknowl- 
edgement of  this  argument. 
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Among  other  concessions  the  United  States 
reportedly  Is  seeking  is  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  allowable  VS.  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines, and  Soviet  agreement  to  limit  de- 
ployment of  their  largest  new  missile,  the 
SS-18. 

If  the  United  States  can  achieve  these  types 
of  agreements,  and  keep  the  overall  level  of 
Soviet  MIBV  deployment  below  that  which 
the  United  States  estimates  the  Soviet  Union 
could  deploy  over  the  next  five  or  six  years, 
then  some  officials  at  least  think  such  a  pact 
would  be  justifiable. 

Others  contend  that  the  overall  levels  be- 
ing discussed  probably  sunount  to  what  the 
Soviets  planned  to  deploy  anyway. 

A  MIRV  agreement  at  the  l  ,000 -missile 
level  could  cause  some  U.S.  reductions  as 
well,  especially  since  the  Navy's  new  Trident 
MIRV-flrlng  submarine  would  join  the  fleet 
before  the  end  of  an  extended  agreement. 
This  would  force  retirement  of  other  MIRV 
missiles  rather  than  the  non-MIRVed  Polaris 
subs  as  previously  planned. 

The  SS-18  Is  the  potential  replacement  for 
the  large  Soviet  SS-9  missile.  It  could  carry 
as  many  as  five  relatively  large  MIRVed  war- 
heads, according  to  VS.  estimates,  and  thxu 
has  long  been  the  weapon  of  principal  con- 
cern If  deployed  In  large  numbers.  There  are 
currently  288  SS-98  and  2S  new  silos  for  the 
SS-18. 

The  missile  has  been  tested  roughly  12 
to  16  times,  sources  say,  but  only  about  six 
of  these  reportedly  have  been  with  MIRVs. 
The  others  carried  single  warheads.  This  has 
led  to  some  speculation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  willing  to  limit  deployment  of 
the  SS-18  to  a  single-warhead  version. 

Weapons  specialists  estimate  that  it  takes 
about  20  MIRV  flight  tests  to  produce  high 
confidence  that  the  system  works.  Therefore, 
an  agreement  to  restrain  a  MIRVed  SS-18 
deployment  could  probably  be  monitored  by 
U.S.  test-watchers. 

There  Is  also  a  probability  the  United 
States  would  press  to  limit  the  SS-18  deploy- 
ment to  the  25  new  silos  as  replacement  for 
a  relative  number  of  older  S8-9s. 

Restrictions  on  the  S-18  would  ease  some- 
what the  threat  to  Mlnuteman.  But  an- 
other Soviet  missile,  the  88-19,  though 
smaller,  also  has  Impressed  U.S.  specialists. 
The  SS-19  can  carry  up  to  six  smaller  but 
still  powerful  MIRVs.  But  this  missile  does 
not  yet  appear  accurate  enough  to  knock 
out  sUos.  The  SS-19,  and  a  similar  missile 
known  as  the  8S-17,  have  both  been  flight- 
tested  almost  20  times  now.  Experts  here  be- 
lieve both  will  be  ready  for  deployment  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  SS-18  Is  expected  to  take  a  little 
longer. 

While  the  Soviet  mlsslle-flrlng  submarine 
fleet  is  expanding,  sources  say  the  Russians 
are  still  far  behind  the  United  States  in 
developing  and  deploying  sub-launched 
MIRV  missiles. 

This  explains,  they  believe,  why  the  Soviets 
have  declined  to  accept  U.S.  proposals  to  put 
limits  on  the  number  of  land-based  versus 
sea-based  MIRVs. 

The  Soviets,  it  Is  explained,  really  have  no 
choice  at  this  point  but  to  deploy  their 
MIRVs  on  land -based  ICBMs.  Thus,  they  re- 
ject efforts  to  split  the  total. 

There  Is  concern  that  the  Soviets  will  use 
the  Interim  period  to  solve  their  submarine 
mlssil^^oblems  so  as  to  be  In  a  position  to 
push  heavily  in  that  area  if  no  permanent 
agreement  Is  arrived  at  when  the  Interim 
accord  expires. 

A  new  MIRV  agreement  could  also  raise 
problems  of  verification  for  the  United 
States. 

Most  officials  believe  the  large  SS-18  de- 
ployments could  be  monitored  by  VS.  satel- 
lites. 

Similarly,  the  new  S&-19 — which  Is  ex- 
pected to  account  for  the  widest  deploy- 
ment— uses  normal  launch  methods.  Thia 
missile's  difference  from  the  S8-11   that  It 


will  replace  Is  considered  by  most  specialists 
to  be  sufficient  to  permit  satellites  to  ac- 
count for  necessary  sUo  modifications. 

The  SS-17,  which  is  also  viewed  as  a  re- 
placement for  a  smaller  part  of  the  1000- 
mlsslle  SS-11  force,  could  cause  some  prob- 
lems since  that  missile  uses  the  so-called 
"cold  launch"  or  "pop-up"  technique  which 
enables  It  to  fit  more  conveniently  Into  the 
older  silos. 

This  technique  pops  the  missile  out  of 
the  sUo  before  its  rocket  engines  Ignite,  sav- 
ing room  In  the  silo  that  normally  Is  needed 
for  exhaust  gasses  to  escape. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  1, 1974] 

Harassment  Repobtxd  at  U.S.  Kubasst 

IN  Moscow 

(By  Eedrlck  Smith) 

Moscow,  May  81. — Soviet  policemen  have 
reportedly  tightened  controls  and  stepped  up 
harassment  around  the  American  Embassy, 
intercepting  and  sometimes  holding  and  in- 
terrogating Soviet  citizens,  Americana  and 
even  diplomats  trying  to  enter  the  embassy. 

"There  are  virtually  daily  Incidents,  daUy 
drag-aways,"  complained  one  American  Em- 
bassy official.  "ThU  crude  treatment  is 
hardly  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  d6tente. 
We  consider  these  denials  of  access  as  vio- 
lations of  the  Soviet-American  consular 
convention." 

Today,  gray-uniformed  mllltla  guards 
stopped  Arnold  Ozoltns,  an  American  seaman 
who  came  here  in  1960  and  was  forced  to  take 
out  a  Soviet  passport  as  a  condition  of  visit- 
ing his  elderly  mother  in  Riga. 

Mr.  Ozollns's  wife  and  family  Uve  in  Mas- 
peth.  Queens  and  he  has  been  trying  in  vain 
to  get  back  to  them  in  America  for  years. 
He  was  stopped  and  interrogated  for  about 
15  minutes  today  about  entering  the  em- 
bassy, although  consular  officials  consider 
him  an  American  citizen  entitled  to  free 
access. 

"help  uzI  help  >r!" 

Yesterday,  Soviet  guards  physically  blocked 
Alexander  Brenner,  scientific  counselor  of  the 
West  German  Embassy,  when  he  was  going  to 
obtain  an  American  visa.  Ouards  held  him 
while  questioning  him  about  whom  he  was 
going  to  see  and  why.  They  would  not  re- 
lease him  until  he  produced  documents 
showing  that  he  was  a  diplomat.  On  Me- 
morial Day,  a  Rumanian  diplomat  was 
turned  away  by  Soviet  guards. 

Two  weeks  ago,  embassy  officers  had  to  go 
to  the  rescue  of  Dean  C.  Hoxsey,  an  American 
Communist,  who  was  being  dragged  away  by 
four  mllltla  men,  as  he  was  shouting,  "help 
me  I  help  me!  I  am  an  American."  After  living 
here  since  1967,  Mr.  Hoxsey  said  he  wanted 
to  return  to  the  United  States. 

Scores  of  other  cases  have  not  come  to 
light,  but  Soviet  citizens  have  told  American 
journalists  and  embassy  officials  that  they 
have  been  blocked  and  forcibly  taken  away 
for  long  interrogations  at  booths  and  In  cel- 
lars of  houses  within  a  block  of  the  em- 
bassy, some  right  around  the  comer. 

In  many  of  theae  cases,  Soviet  citizens  and 
embassy  officials  say.  the  people  involved  had 
written  Invitations  from  the  American  con- 
sulate Inviting  them  to  come  to  the  embassy 
on  consular  matters,  such  as  getting  In  touch 
with  relatives  In  America,  seeking  lost  rela- 
tives, applying  for  visas  or  Inquiring  about 
possible  American  citizenship. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  such  Invitations  are 
necessary  for  access  to  almost  any  apart- 
ment building  where  foreigners  live  or  to 
almost  any  embassy  compoijnd.  Without 
them.  Soviet  citizens  are  routinely  turned 
back  by  guards.  Even  with  them,  Soviet  citi- 
zens report,  they  are  turned  back. 

"The  guards  told  me  I  must  be  crazy  try- 
ing to  go  Into  the  American  Embassy,"  one 
young  Russian  remarked.  "They  accused  me 
of  picking  up  my  Invitation  card  off  the 
street.   They  took   It   away  from   me   and 


warned  me  never  to  try  to  go  back  to  the 
embassy  again.  They  toid  me  that  if  I  tried 
to  contact  the  embassy  again,  they  would 
take  away  my  permission  to  live  in  Moscow 
and  move  me  out  to  Siberia  or  somewhere." 

On  some  occasions,  American  diplomats 
have  gone  to  the  Soviet  interrogation  booths 
near  the  embassy  to  try  to  gain  release  of 
Soviet  citizens  seized  at  the  embassy  en- 
trance. The  Soviet  militia  respond  by  re- 
fusing to  permit  them  entry  to  the  interro- 
gation rooms  or  any  contact  with  the  Soviet 
citizens,  and  routinely  deny  seizure  of  any- 
one with  embassy  business. 

"But  in  some  cases  we  have  known  In  ad- 
vance who  was  coming  and  exactly  what 
time,"  said  one  American  officer,  "and  later, 
we  have  gotten  confirmation  that  they  were 
Intercepted,  taken  away  and  Interrogated." 

The  confirmation  has  come  from  Soviet 
citizens  who  have  denied  Soviet  warnings 
and  who  have,  after  braving  the  pressures 
and  harassment,  managed  to  gain  access  to 
the  consulate. 

Repeated  protssts  and  complaints  to  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  by  the  embassy,  on 
■  the  basis  of  the  Soviet -American  consular 
convention  signed  10  years  ago.  have  been  to 
no  avail.  The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  has 
steadfastly  said  there  Is  no  interference  with 
access  to  the  embassy  for  those  with  legiti- 
mate business  there. 

The  problem  has  evidently  been  aggravated 
by  detente,  diplomats  believe,  because  Soviet 
citizens  sometimes  assume  that  with  better 
political  and  diplomatic  relations  they  can 
approach  the  American  Embassy  more  freely. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  evidently  felt 
unrestrained  in  handling  the  issue  with 
tight,  round-the-clock  police  surveUlance 
and  checlcs  at  the  embassy  because  neither 
the  White  House,  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger nor  Congress  has  shown  much  interest 
on  this  issue. 


THE  MENACE  OF  INFLATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28, 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  speaking  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Illinois  College  at  Jack- 
sonville, ni.,  commented  among  other 
things  on  the  subject  of  Inflation  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  gravity  of  our  current  Infiationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
prices  in  the  United  States  have  of  late  been 
rising  faster  than  in  any  other  pe£k:etinie  pe- 
riod of  our  history.  If  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  the  future  of  our  country  is  In 
Jeopardy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  no  propagandist 
on  the  stump.  That  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
whether  we  are  taking  adequate  meas- 
ures to  meet  the  menace  of  Inflation, 
which  Dr.  Bums  says  put  in  jeopardy  the 
very  future  of  our  country.  I  think  that 
subject  Imperatively  commands  the  at- 
tention of  our  Congress.  I  hope  we  shall 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  this  menace  and 
be  able  to  tell  our  constituents  back 
home,  who  are  so  gravely  concerned 
about  this  prospect,  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  something  effectively  to  curb  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  complete  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Bums  following  my  remarks 
here  in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 
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Tax  Mkmacx  or  Imtlaiion 
(By  Arthur  F.  BiirnA^ 
It  U  a  ple&sure  to  be  with  yoli  today  here 
In  the  heartland  of  America.  fiX  graduates 
of  Xhia  College,  you  are  launching  your  ca- 
reers at  a  challenging  but  troubled  time. 
Confidence  In  established  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly In  our  government.  Is  at  a  low 
ebb.  And  hope*  for  the  future  of  o\ir  econ- 
omy have  been  shaken  by  the  debilitating 
effects  of  Inflation  on  the  nation^  businesses, 
workers,  and  consumers. 

Inflation  Is  not  a  new  problem  for  the 
United  States,  ncH*  is  It  confined  to  our  coun- 
try. Inflationary  forces  are  now  rampant 
In  every  major  Industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
Inflation  Is  raging  also  In  the  I«ks  developed 
oountrles.  and  apparently  in  sotlallst  coun- 
tries a«  well  as  In  those  thait  practice  free 
enterprise.  i 

The  gravity  of  our  current  '  inflationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestlnjated.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  prices  In  the  United  States  have  of  late 
been  rising  faster  than  In  any  other  peace- 
time period  of  our  history.  If  past  experi- 
ence is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our  country 
is  in  jeopardy.  No  country  thai  I  know  of 
baa  been  able  to  maintain  wld4spread  eco- 
nomic prosperity  once  tnflationJ  got  out  of 
band.  And  the  unhappy  conse4]uences  are 
by  no  means  solely  of  tui  economic  charac- 
ter. If  long  continued,  inflation  at  anything 
llJce  the  preset  rate  would  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  our  society.' 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  wltli  you  today 
the  soxirces  of  our  Inflationary  problem,  the 
havoc  being  wrought  In  the  economy,  and 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  regain  gen- 
eral price  stability  and  thus  i  strengthen 
confldence  In  our  nation's  futurfc. 

A  large  part  of  the  recent  upsii^e  In  prices 
has  been  due  to  special  factots.  In  most 
years,  economic  trends  of  Individual  nations 
tend  to  diverge.  But  during  1^73  a  busi- 
ness cycle  boom  oeeorred  simultaneously 
In  the  United  States  and  In  every  other 
major  Industrial  country.  With  production 
rising  rapidly  across  the  world,  prices  of  labor, 
materials,  and  finished  produclki  were  bid 
up  everywhere. 

To  make  matters  worse,  dlsapp)4lntlng  crop 
harvests  In  a  number  of  counttles  In  1973 
forced  a  sharp  run-up  to  the  prices  of  food 
last  year.  The  manipulation  of  petroleum 
supplies  and  prices  by  oll-ezpottlng  coun- 
tries gave  another  dramatic  posh  to  the 
general  price  level  last  autumn  and  early 
this  year.  The  Influence  of  theso  factors  Is 
still  being  felt  In  consumer  markets. 

Recently,  our  price  level  has  <lso  reacted 
strongly  to  the  removal  of  wag9  and  price 
controls — a  painful,  but  essential  adjust- 
ment In  the  return  to  free  marltets. 

These  special  factors,  however,  do  not  ac- 
count tor  all  of  our  Inflation.  For  many 
years,  oiu'  economy  and  that  of  other  nations 
has  had  a  serious  underlying  ttias  toward 
inflation  which  has  simply  beeq  magnified 
by  the  special  influences  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Ironically,  the  roots  of  that  blak  lie  chiefly 
in  the  rising  aspirations  of  people  every- 
where. We  are  a  nation  In  a  hurty  for  more 
and  more  of  what  we  conside?  the  good 
things  of  life.  I  do  not  question  that  yearn- 
ing. Properly  directed,  it  can  be  a  powerful 
force  for  human  betterment.  Difllcultles 
arise  however,  when  people  in  goneral  seek 
to  reach  their  goals  by  means  of  abort  outs; 
and  that  is  what  has  happened. 

Of  late,  individuals  have  oo(n»  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  their  own  initiative,  and 
more  on  government,  to  achieve  their  eco- 
nomic objectives.  The  public  nofiradays  ex- 
pects the  government  to  maintain  proaper- 
ous  econonuc  oondltlcms.  to  limit  such  de- 
clines in  employment  as  may  accaslonaUy 
occur,  to  ease  the  burden  ot  job  Iom  or  111- 
nesB  or  retirement,  to  sustain  t^  incomes 
of  farmers,  homebullders,  and  so  on.  These 


are  laudable  objectives,  and  we  and  other 
nations  have  moved  a  considerable  distance 
toward  their  realization.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  process  of  doing  so,  goverxunental  budgets 
have  gotten  out  of  control,  wages  and  prices 
have  become  less  reqjonslve  to  the  discipline 
of  market  forces,  and  inflation  has  emerged 
as  the  most  dangerous  economic  aliment  of 
our  time. 

The  awesome  Imbalance  of  the  Federal 
budget  Is  probably  the  contributory  factor  to 
inflation  that  you  have  heard  the  most 
about  In  the  past  five  years,  total  Federal 
expenditures  have  increased  about  50  per 
cent.  In  that  time  span,  the  cumulative 
budget  deflclt  of  the  Federal  government,  in- 
cluding government-sponsored  enterprises, 
has  totaled  more  than  $100  billion.  In  financ- 
ing this  deficit,  and  also  in  meeting  huge 
demands  for  credit  by  businesses  and  con- 
sumers, tremendous  pressures  have  been 
placed  on  our  credit  mechanisms  and  the 
supply  of  money  has  grown  at  a  rate  incon- 
sistent with  price  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  in  this  graduat- 
ing class  is  aware  of  some  of  the  troublesome 
consequences  of  inflation.  "Hie  prices  of  vir- 
tually everything  you  buy  have  been  rising 
and  are  still  going  up.  For  the  typical  Ameri- 
can worker,  the  Increase  in  weekly  earnings 
during  the  past  year,  while  sizable  in  doUars, 
has  been  wiped  out  by  inflation.  In  fact,  the 
real  weekly  take-home  pay  of  the  average 
worker  Is  now  below  what  It  was  a  year  ago. 
Btoreover,  the  real  value  of  accumulated  sav- 
ings deposits  has  also  declined,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  rising  prices  on  family  budgets  has 
led  to  a  worrisome  increase  in  delinquency 
rates  on  home  mortgages  and  consumer 
loans. 

Many  consumers  have  responded  to  these 
developments  by  postponing  or  cancelling 
plans  for  buying  homes,  autoe,  and  other 
big-ticket  items.  Sales  of  new  autos  began 
to  decline  in  the  spring  of  1073,  and  so  too 
did  sales  of  furniture  and  appliances,  mobile 
homes,  and  newly  built  dwellings.  The  weak- 
ness m  consumer  markets,  largely  engen- 
dered by  Inflation,  slowed  our  economic 
growth  rate  last  year  some  months  before  the 
effects  of  the  oil  shortage  began  to  be  felt. 
Actvially,  the  sales  of  some  of  our  nation's 
leading  business  flrms  have  been  on  the  wane 
for  a  year  cm-  more.  Their  costs,  meanwhile, 
have  continued  to  soar  with  increasing  wage 
rates  and  sharply  rising  prices  of  materials. 
The  effect  on  business  profits  was  Ignored 
for  a  time  because  accountants  typically 
reckon  the  value  of  Inventories — and  also 
the  value  of  machinery  and  equipment  used 
up  in  production — at  original  cost,  rather 
than  at  current  Inflated  prices.  These  ac- 
counting practices  create  an  Ulusory  element 
in  profits — an  element  that  is  not  available 
for  distribution  to  stockholders  in  view  of 
the  need  to  replace  Inventories,  plant,  and 
equipment  at  appreciably  higher  prices. 
Worse  still,  the  Ulusory  part  of  profits  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  Income  tax,  thus  aggravating  the 
deterioration  in  profits.  This  result  Is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  because  of  the  shortage 
of  Industrial  capacity  that  now  exists  In  key 
sectors  of  oxir  economy — particularly  in  the 
basic  materials  area. 

By  early  this  year,  a  confrontation  with 
economic  reality  could  no  longer  be  put  off. 
Major  business  corporations  found  that  the 
volume  of  investlble  funds  generated  in- 
ternally was  not  increasing  fast  enough  to 
finance  the  rising  costs  of  new  plant  and 
equipment,  or  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  rebuild  inventories.  Businesses 
began  to  scramble  for  borrowed  funds  at 
commercial  banks  and  in  the  public  markets 
for  money  and  capital.  Our  financial  markets 
have  therefore  come  under  severe  strain.  In- 
terest rates  have  risen  sharply;  savings  flows 
have  been  diverted  from  mortgage  lending 
institutions;  security  dealers  have  experi- 
enced losses;  prices  of  common  stocks  have 
declined:    the  liquidity  of  some  enterprises 


has  been  called  into  question:  and  tensions  of 
a  financial  nature  have  spilled  over  into  in- 
tematlonal  markets. 

Concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  Inflation,  there  is  even  great- 
er reason  for  concern  about  the  impact  on 
our  social  and  political  institutions.  We  miist 
not  risk  the  social  stresses  that  persistent  in- 
fiatlon  breeds.  Because  of  its  capricious  ef- 
fects on  the  Income  and  wealth  of  a  nation's 
families  and  businesses,  inflation  inevitably 
causes  disillusionment  and  discontent.  It 
robs  minions  of  citizens  who  in  their  desire 
to  be  self-reliant  have  set  aside  funds  for  the 
education  of  their  children  or  their  own  re- 
tirement, and  it  hits  many  of  the  poor  and 
elderly  especially  hard. 

In  recent  weeks,  governments  have  fallen 
In  several  major  countries,  in  part  because 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  had  lost  con- 
fldence in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  inflation.  Among  our 
own  people,  the  distortions  and  injustices 
wrought  by  inflation  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  distrust  of  government  ofBclals 
and  of  government  policies,  and  even  to  some 
loss  of  confldence  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Discontent  bred  by  inflation  can  pro- 
voke profoundly  disturbing  social  and  poli- 
tical change,  as  the  history  of  other  nations 
teaches.  I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  In  say- 
ing that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  infla- 
tion could  well  be  a  significant  decline  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  strug- 
gle to  curb  Inflation  will  not  succeed  and 
who  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  to  ad- 
Just  to  Inflation  rather  than  to  fight  it.  On 
this  view,  contractual  payments  of  all  sorts- 
wages,  salaries,  social  security  benefits.  In- 
terest on  bank  loans  and  deposits,  and  so 
on — should  be  written  with  escalator  clauses 
so  as  to  minimize  the  distortions  and  injus- 
tices that  inflation  normally  causes. 

This  is  a  weU-meanlng  proposal,  but  it  la 
neither  sound  nor  practical.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  hundreds  of  billions  of  doUars  of 
outstanding  contracts — on  mortgages,  public 
and  private  bonds,  insurance  policies,  and 
the  like — that  as  a  practical  matter  could 
not  be  renegotiated.  Even  with  regard  to  new 
undertakings,  the  obstacles  to  achieving  sat- 
isfactory escalator  arrangements  in  our  free 
and  complex  economy,  where  people  differ  so 
much  in  financial  sophistication,  seem  in- 
superable. More  Important  stm.  by  m«iring 
It  easier  for  many  people  to  live  with  Infla- 
tion, escalator  arrangements  would  gravely 
weaken  the  discipline  that  Is  needed  to  con- 
duct business  and  government  affairs  pru- 
dently and  efficiently.  Universal  escalation,  I 
am  therefore  convinced,  is  an  illusory  and 
dangerous  quest.  The  responsible  course  Is  to 
fight  inflation  with  all  the  energy  we  can 
muster  and  with  all  the  weapons  at  our 
command. 

One  essential  Ingredient  In  this  struggle 
Is  continued  resistance  to  swift  growth  in 
money  and  credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, I  assure  you.  Is  flrmly  committed  to 
this  ta|ft.  We  Intend  to  encourage  sufficient 
growth  in  supplies  of  money  and  credit  to 
finance  orderly  economic  expansion.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  be  a  willing  party  to  the 
accommodation  of  rampant  inflation. 

As  this  year's  experience  has  again  indi- 
cated, a  serious  effort  to  moderate  the  growth 
of  money  and  credit  during  a  period  of  bur- 
geoning credit  demand  results  in  higher 
interest  rates — partlciilarly  on  short-term 
loans.  Troublesome  though  this  rise  in  Inter- 
est rates  may  be,  it  must  for  a  time  be  tol- 
erated. For,  if  monetary  policy  sought  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  interest  rates  when  credit 
demands  were  booming,  money  aind  credit 
would  expand  explosively,  with  devastating 
effects  on  the  price  level.  Any  such  policy 
would  In  the  end  be  futile,  even  as  far  as 
as  interest  rates  are  concerned,  because  these 
rates  would  soon  reflect  the  rise  In  the  price 
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level  and  therefore  go  up  all  the  more.  We 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
monetary  policy  alone  cannot  solve  our  stub- 
born Inflationary  problem.  We  must  work 
simultaneously  at  lessening  the  powerful 
underlying  bias  toward  inflation  that  stems 
from  excessive  total  demands  on  our  limited 
resources.  This  means,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Federal  budget  has  to  be  handled 
more  re^wnsibly  than  it  hai  been  in  the 
past. 

Incredible  though  It  may  seam,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  operating  orer  the  years  with- 
out any  semblance  of  a  rational  budget  plan. 
The  committees  that  consider  spending  op- 
erate Independently  of  the  committees  that 
consider  taxes,  and  appropriations  themselves 
are  treated  in  more  than  a  dozen  different 
bills  annually.  All  of  this  means  that  the 
Federal  budget  never  really  gets  considered 
as  a  whole — a  fact  which  helps  explain  why 
It  is  so  often  in  deflclt. 

Fortunately,  after  nuiny  years  of  advocacy 
by  concerned  citizens  tUKl  legislators,  this 
glaring  deficiency  In  the  Congressional  budg- 
et process  is  about  to  be  remedied.  Bills  that 
would  integrate  spending  and  taxing  deci- 
sions have  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment, and  we  may  confidently  expect  final 
action  soon  by  the  Congress  on  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

Procedural  chaiLges,  however,  will  mean 
little  unless  the  political  will  exists  to  exploit 
the  changes  fully.  And  this  can  happen  only 
if  the  American  people  understand  better 
the  nature  of  the  Inflation  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing and  demand  appropriate  action 
by  their  elected  representatives. 

As  you  leave  this  hall  today,  I  urge  you  to 
give  continuing  thought  and  study  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  If  it  persists,  it  will 
affect  your  personal  lives  profoundly.  Where 
possible,  I  urge  you  to  assume  a  leadership 
role  in  getting  people  everywhere  interested 
in  xuiderstanding  inflation  and  in  doing 
something  about  it.  In  the  great  "town  hall" 
tradition  of  America,  much  can  be  accom- 
plished if  people  organize  themselves — in 
their  offices,  trade  tmions,  factories,  social 
clubs,  and  churches — to  probe  beneath  the 
superflclal  explanations  of  inflation  that  are 
the  goaslp  of  everyday  life.  Productivity 
councils  In  local  communities  and  enter- 
prises, established  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving efficiency  and  cutting  costs,  can  be 
directly  helpful  in  restraining  inflation. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  what  in- 
dividuals can  do  to  be  helpful,  let  me  note 
the  need  for  rediscovery  of  the  art  of  care- 
ful budgeting  of  famUy  expenditures.  In 
some  of  our  businesses,  price  competition 
has  atrophied  as  a  mode  of  economic  be- 
bavlM',  in  part  because  many  of  our  families 
no  longer  exercise  much  discipline  in  their 
spending.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  im- 
pulse shoppers,  of  gadget  buyers.  We  give 
less  thought  than  we  would  to  choosing 
among  the  thousands  of  oommodltles  and 
•ervloes  available  In  our  markets.  And  many 
of  us  no  longer  practice  comparative  price 
shopping — not  even  for  blg-tlcket  items. 
Careful  spendUig  habits  are  not  only  in  the 
best  Interest  of  every  family:  they  could  con- 
tribute powerfully  to  a  new  emphasis  on 
price  competition  In  consumer  markets. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  path  back  to  rea- 
sonable price  stability  can  be  traveled 
quickly.  Indeed,  our  government  will  need  to 
take  numerous  steps  to  reduce  the  Infla- 
tionary bias  of  our  economy  besides  those  I 
have  emphasized.  The  forces  of  competition 
in  labor  and  product  markets  need  to  be 
strengthened — perhaps  by  establishing  wage 
and  price  review  boards  to  minimize  abuses 
of  economic  power,  certainly  through  more 
vigorous  enforcement  at  the  autl-trust  laws, 
besides  elimination  of  barriers  to  entry  in 
skilled  occupations,  reduction  of  barriers  to 
Imports  from   abroad,   and   modlflcatlon   of 


minlmiun  wage  laws  to  improve  job  c^por- 
tunltles  for  teenagers.  Impediments  to  to- 
creased  production  that  still  remain  to  farm- 
ing, construction  work,  and  other  Industries 
need  to  be  removed.  And  greater  incentives 
should  be  provided  for  enlarging  our  capacity 
to  produce  todustrlal  materials,  energy,  and 
other  products  to  short  supply. 

But  If  inflation  cannot  be  ended  quickly, 
neither  can  it  be  elimtoated  without  cost. 
Some  industries  wOl  inevitably  <^>erate  for 
a  time  at  lower  rates  of  production  than  they 
would  prefer.  Government  cannot — and 
should  not — try  to  compensate  fully  for  all 
such  occurrences.  Such  a  policy  would  Involve 
negating  with  one  hand  what  was  being  at- 
tempted with  the  other. 

But  government  does  have  a  proper  amelio- 
rative role  to  play  to  areas,  such  as  housing, 
where  the  tocidence  of  credit  restratot  has 
been  disproportionately  heavy.  The  special 
burden  that  has  fallen  on  homebulldtog 
should  be  lightened,  as  U  the  intent  of  the 
housing  aids  which  the  Administration  re- 
cently announced.  And  my  personal  judg- 
ment is  that  it  would  be  advisable,  too,  for 
government  to  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to 
expand  the  roster  of  public-service  jobs.  This 
particular  means  of  eastog  especially  trouble- 
some situations  of  unemployment  will  not 
add  permanently  to  governmental  costs.  And 
In  any  event,  it  would  conflict  much  lees  with 
basic  anti-inOation  objectives  than  would 
the  conventional  alternative  of  general  mone- 
tary or  fiscal  stimulus.  A  cut  to  personal  to- 
come  taxes,  for  instance,  would  serve  to  per- 
petuate budget  deficits.  Not  only  that.  It 
might  prove  of  little  aid  to  the  particular  to- 
dustries  or  localities  that  are  now  experienc- 
ing economic  difficulty.  Much  the  same  would 
be  true  of  a  monetary  policy  that  permitted 
rapid  growth  of  money  and  credit.  There  la 
no  justlflcatlon  for  such  fateful  steps  at  this 
time. 

In  concluding,  I  would  simply  repeat  my 
central  message :  there  is  no  ecksy  way  out  of 
the  Inflationary  morass  toto  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  sink  through  negligence 
and  Imperfect  vision.  But  I  am  confident  that 
w©  will  succeed  if  the  American  people  be- 
come more  alert  to  the  challenge.  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  this  graduating  class  will 
Joto  with  other  citizens  across  the  country  to 
a  great  national  cinsade  to  put  an  end  to 
inflation  and  restore  the  conditions  essential 
to  a  stable  prosperity — a  prosperity  whose 
benefits  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  our  people. 
This  objective  is  wtthto  our  means  and  Is 
essential  to  our  nation's  future. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRARY  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

(Mr.  EVAl^  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 40  as  amended,  authoiiring  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services,  and  urge  its  Immedi- 
ate adoption. 

In  addltlOTi  to  authorizing  the  White 
House  Conference  in  1977,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40  provides  for  conferences 
beforehand  In  each  of  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories. These  State  conferences  are 
particularly  Important,  for  they  will 
allow  people  on  the  local  level  to  get  to- 
gether, look  at  their  local  libraries,  and 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  local, 
regional,  and  statewide  library  and  in- 
formation service.  This  would  then  be 
done  on  a  national  basis  at  the  White 


House  Conference.  The  conferences,  too, 
would  allow  a  reexamination  of  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  roles  in  the  provision 
of  library  service. 

Public  libraries,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  libraries,  college,  univer- 
sity, and  research  libraries,  as  well  as  the 
specialized  libraries  of  Industry,  Govern- 
ment, hospitals  and  institutions  must  all 
be  examined  by  the  public,  so  that  their 
services  can  be  better  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  Americans  and  better  co- 
ordinated to  reach  all. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  for  ex- 
ample, the  libraries  are  organized  into 
regional  library  systems  designated  by 
the  Colorado  State  Library.  Both  the 
Plains  and  Peaks  system  which  serves  a 
population  of  some  250.000  with  head- 
quarters in  Colorado  Springs,  and  the 
Arkansas  Valley  system  serving  over 
230,000  persons,  with  headquarters  in 
Pueblo,  provide  library  service  to  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district.  The  two  systems  In- 
clude between  them  34  public  libraries, 
69  school  districts,  4  State-supported  in- 
stitutions, and  5  college  and  universities. 
All  of  these  libraries  must  work  together 
if  they  are  to  adequately  meet  the  diverse 
library  and  information  needs  of  Colo- 
rado residents.  The  State  conferences, 
authorized  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  will  enable  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  all  the  other  States  to  take  a  new 
look  at  their  various  kinds  of  libraries 
and  to  develop  plans  for  their  coordina- 
tion and  Improvement,  so  that  equaliza- 
tion of  library  resources  for  all  citizens 
can  be  achieved. 

One  of  the  areas  I  hope  will  receive 
considerable  attention  during  the  White 
House  conference  and  the  State  confer- 
ences is  the  depository  library  system 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  sharp  increases  In 
the  price  of  Government  piiblications  re- 
cently instituted  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  has  forced  many  libraries 
to  begin  cutting  back  on  the  number  of 
Government  publications  they  are  able 
to  purchase  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  This  makes  all  the  more  im- 
portant the  depository  Ubrarj'  system 
which  enables  a  few  designated  libraries 
to  receive  single  copies  of  Government 
publications  free  of  charge,  so  they  can 
be  made  available  to  all  who  may  need 
them. 

Describing  the  effect  of  the  recent 
steep  price  increases  of  government  docu- 
ments, the  Denver  Public  Librarj-  has  re- 
ported It  will  be  required  to  cut  back  on 
the  purchase  of  duplicate  copies  of  gov- 
ernment publications  it  supplies  to  18 
branch  libraries.  This  in  turn,  the  library 
notes,  will  hamper  the  branch  libraries' 
reference  service  and  restrict  access  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  public.  Government 
publications  now  provided  the  branches 
of  Denver  Public  Library,  which  are  like- 
ly candidates  for  elimination  because  of 
the  price  increases,  include  such  basic 
documents  as  the  "U.S.  Government  Or- 
ganization Manual".  "Congressional  Di- 
rectory". "City  and  County  Data  Book". 
•Your  Federal  Income  Tax."  Of  course, 
the  main  library  will  ccmtlnue  to  stock 
such  publications,  but  those  residents  of 
Denver  dependent  upon  the  branch 
libraries  will  have  to  go  to  the  main 
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library  or  wait  for  the  material  to  be 
delivered  from  the  main  llbi^y  to  their 
branch. 

The  White  House  Conferfnce  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  will  call 
attention  to  the  resources  and  services 
available  through  the  Nation  "fc  depository 
libraries,  and  I  would  hope,  as  well,  that 
plans  for  improvement  and  extension  of 
the  system  can  be  develope<}  so  that  all 
Americans  will  have  ready  access  to  UJS. 
Government  publications. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Selttct  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  my  colleague  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  John  Bkasei^),  noted 
during  hearings  on  the  resolution,  the 
White  Hoiise  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services,  and  the  preceding 
State  conferences,  can  help  stimulate  a 
national  debate  about  the  ralue  of  li- 
braries and  Information  resources  in  our 
society,  and  they  wlU  help,  to*,  define  the 
appropriate  roles  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  in  the  support  of  these 
precious  national  resources,  t  concur  in 
that  statement,  and  urge  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40. 


;e  adc 

LI 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempote.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robket  W. 
Dawisl,  Jr.  )  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lor  the  second  year,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inaert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  part  A  of  my  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statement. 

Although  this  statement  is  kept  on  file 
with  the  House  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  it  Is  not  published. 

I  feel  that  residents  of  my  district 
should  not  have  to  come  to  Washington 
to  see  this  report.  I  feeL  therefore,  that 
the  report  should  appropriately  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Rxcoso. 

Today  tiiere  seems  to  be  |  a  growing 
public  distrust  of  govermnetit  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  I  hope  that  making  my 
statement  public  win  in  some  way  con- 
tribute to  the  restoration  of  faith  in  our 
government. 

In  December  of  1972  I  placed  all  my 
stockholdings  in  a  "blind  tTust,"  thus 
relinquishing  aill  control  over  their  man- 
agement. The  trustee  can  btiy  and  sell 
stocks  without  my  knowledge. 

The  appearance  this  year  1  of  invest- 
ments not  listed  in  last  year'i  statement 
results  from  either  action  b*  the  trust 
managers  or  the  growth  of  Investment 
value  to  the  point  where  discl^ure  Is  re- 
quired. 

I  believe  the  remainder  of  thie  following 
report  is  self-explanatory: 
Past    A — ^n.S.    Hottbb    ow    BxpiiSKirrATJDB 

(Warn  roue:  MncBnu  Oifx.T) 
rrATUoNT  or  cxstaik  riMAMCii^  ixmaxm 

AND  ASSOCIATIOIfS  AS  OT  DATE  O^  TOJXC  Am 
CESTAIK  OTRKS  PIirAlfCIAL  DA^A  OOTXSZIfO 
CALENBAS     TXAJI     1»7J WTUStO    EXOTOSKD     BT 

APUL  ao,  I  •74.  coiCMnTKE  OX  airAiOAUw  or 

omciAL  cowirocT 

Nama:    Robert   W.    Daniel.   Jr^   Dtetrlct; 

^tnirtb.  State :  Virginia.  [ 

Tbe  tntereat  of  a  spouse  or  any  other  party. 
if  coiutructively  controlled  by  the  person 
reporting,    shaU    be    conaldered    to    be    tlie 


■azne  aa  the  Interest  ol  the  person  report- 
ing. 

1.  List  tbe  name.  Instrument  of  owner- 
ship, and  any  position  of  management  held 
In  any  business  entity  doing  a  substantial 
business  with  the  Federal  Government  or 
subject  to  Federal  regulatory  agencies  In 
which  the  ownership  U  in  excess  of  tSjOOO 
fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of  filing  or 
from  which  Income  of  1 1,000  or  more  was 
derived  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Do  not  list  any  time  or  demand  deposit  In  a 
financial  Institution  or  any  debt  Instrument 
to  any  equity  Instrximent. 

BTTSINXBS  KNTTTT,  LMSTBUVXMT  Or  OWmiUHIP, 
AND    POSmON    or    MANAQKMXNT 

Brandon  Plantation,  Proprietorship,  Pro- 
prietor. 

Continental  Corporation,  Common.  None. 

Va.  Real  Estate  Investment  Tmst.  Com- 
mon. None. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Common,  None. 

Union  Carbide.  Common,  None. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Common,  None. 

General  Eectrlc  Co..  Common.  None. 

Square  D  Company.  Common.  None. 

National  Distillers  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany. Common,  None. 

Rockwell  International,  Common,  None. 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  Common, 
None. 

Exxon  Corporation,  Common,  None. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  Common,  None. 

Shell  Canada  Ltd.,  Class  A  Common,  None. 

Shell  Oil  Company,  Common.  None. 

Standard  Oil   California,   Common,   None. 

Texaco  Incorporated,  Common,  None. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Common,  None. 

Virginia  Electric  Sc  Power  Co..  Common, 
None. 

Consolidated  Nattjral  Gas  Company,  Com- 
mon, None. 

American  Tel  St  Tel  Company,  Common, 
None. 

Cheasle  System  Incorporated,  Common, 
None. 

RF  &  P  Railroad,  Dlv.  obligations,  None. 

Southern  Railway.  Common.  None. 

International  Tel  &  Tel.  Common,  None. 

Azella  Properties  Company  m.  Limited 
Partnership,  None. 

All  of  the  common  stocks  listed  in  Part  A, 
Item  1,  are  held  in  a  blind  trust  by  the  First 
and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Richmond. 
Virginia,  as  trustee  and  manager.  Tbe  trust 
was  established  on  December  22.   1S72. 

2.  List  the  name,  addreee  and  type  of  prac- 
tice of  any  professional  organization  In 
which  the  person  reporting,  or  bis  spouse. 
Is  an  ofllcer,  director,  or  partner,  or  serves 
tn  any  advisory  capacity,  from  which  Income 
of  $1,000  or  more  was  derived  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year:  None. 

3.  List  the  source  of  each  of  the  foUowlng 
Items  received  during  tbe  preceding  calen- 
dar year: 

(a)  Any  Income  from  a  single  source  for 
serrlcee  rendered  (other  than  from  the  VS. 
Government)  exceeding  $6,(XX>  and  not  re- 
ported in  section  2  above:  None. 

(b)  Any  capital  gain  from  a  single  source 
exoaedlng  $6,000.  oUMr  than  from  the  sale 
of  a  rertdenoe  occupied  by  the  person  re- 
porting. (Aa  reportable  to  IRS).  Brandon 
Plantation:  sale  of  breeding  stock. 

(c)  Reimbursement  for  expenditures 
(other  than  from  the  V£.  Government)  ex- 
ceeding tl.OOO  In  each  Instance:  None. 

(d)  Sources  of  honoraria  aggregating  $300 
or  more  from  a  single  source.  (Name  the 
ttriginal  source,  not  a  speakers'  bureau.) 
None. 

4.  List  each  creditor  to  whom  tbe  per- 
son reportmg  was  indebted  for  a  period  of 
90  consecutive  days  or  more  In  tbe  preceding 
calendar  year  In  «n  aggregate  amount  In 
axceas  of  $10,000  excluding  any  indebted- 
ness  specifically  secured  by  the   pledge   of 


assets  of  the  person  reporting  of  appropriate 
value. 

First  &  Merchants  National  Bank,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia 

Southslde  Virginia  Production  Credit  As- 
sociation. 

Campaign  Moneys  are  not  to  be  taken 
Into  account  in  this  report. 


FATHER  JACQUES  MARQUETTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  those  who 
have  studied  early  North  American  his- 
tory know,  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
was  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  who  ex- 
plored much  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
many  of  the  northern  bodies  of  water  in 
what  Is  today  the  United  States. 

He  established  a  mission  to  St.  Ignace 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  now  part  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  This  mission  became 
a  center  of  study  and  religion  in  the 
area. 

Subsequently,  he  and  his  fellow  trav- 
eler. Louis  Jolliet,  were  the  first  white 
men  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and 
ventured  almost  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  On  their  return  Journey, 
they  traveled  to  Chicago,  up  to  the  Dll- 
nols  River,  along  Lake  Michigan,  and  to 
Green  Bay. 

On  one  of  his  explorations.  Father 
Marquette  died  in  1675  near  what  is  to- 
day Ludlngton,  Mich.  He  was  buried 
there,  but  later  a  group  of  Indians 
brought  his  remains  to  St.  Ignace  where 
they  were  placed  in  the  missionary 
chapel.  This  burned  in  1706.  but  the 
graveslte  was  discovered  in  1877,  and  a 
marker  was  placed  in  1882. 

In  1965.  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  89-187  which  established  a  tercen- 
tenary commission  to  honor  Father 
Marquette  and  to  investigate  the  suita- 
bility of  establishing  a  national  monu- 
ment or  memorial  to  commemorate  the 
historical  events  associated  with  his  life. 
The  Commission  chose  St.  Ignace.  Mich.. 
as  a  fitting  site  for  this  memorial. 

It  is  proper  that  we  erect  a  national 
monimient  to  this  great  missionary  and 
explorer  whose  wanderings  provided  man 
with  much  of  his  early  knowledge  of  this 
land.  It  is  also  proper  that  this  memorial 
be  constructed  in  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
where  he  is  interred.  In  this  light,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which,  upon 
enactment,  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Oovemor  of  Michigan  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  a  memorial.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  give  assistance  to  the  State  in 
terms  of  technical  advice  and  funds,  up 
to  $500,000,  for  the  land  acquisition  and 
development  to  promote  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  signif- 
icant role  played  by  Father  Marquette 
to  the  history  of  this  country. 

This  memorial  Is  long  overdue.  Father 
Jacques  Marquette  contributed  much  to 
our  history.  We  should  properly  recog- 
nize that  contribution. 

Thank  you. 
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ERNEST  PETINAUD 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  out 
of  the  city  when  EhTiest  Petlnaud,  maltre 
dliotel  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
retired.  I  did  not,  therefore,  get  a  chance 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  when  they  spoke  on  the  floor 
in  tribute  to  America's  most  distinguished 
maltre  d'hotel.  Ernest  Petlnaud  is  one  of 
the  few  individuals  I  know  who  have 
become  a  legend  In  his  own  lifetime.  Few 
men  achieve  this  statute  in  life. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  his  own  favorite  story  about 
Ernie  which  he  wUl  always  remember.  I 
know  that  I  will  always  remember  how  he 
loved  to  chide  Dan  Butler,  a  ctuidldate 
for  City  Council  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
for  losing  his  race  because  he  put  his 
campaign  signs  in  trees.  Ernie  made  a 
hilarious  anecdote  of  Danny's  campaign 
by  admonishing  him  that  "birds  don't 
vote",  that  "you  dont  put  campaign  pos- 
ters up  in  trees  if  you  want  to  get 
elected."  Ernie  had  a  way  of  making  hil- 
arious Incidents  of  this  kind  double  me 
over  in  laughter.  Dan  Butler,  to  whom 
he  often  told  this  particular  anecdote  al- 
ways thought  it  funnier  every  time  Ernie 
retold  it. 

I  also  shall  never  forget  how  Ernie 
painstakingly  made  a  Congressman's 
constituents  feel  so  welcome  in  the 
House  of  Representatives'  dining  room. 
Many  ol  my  constituents  are  proud,  both 
of  the  House  of  Representatives'  menu 
they  took  home  as  a  souvenir,  and  the 
personal  autograph  they  received  from 
this  famous  maltre  d'hotel.  Often  my 
constituents  will  show  me  their  auto- 
graphed menu  with  pride. 

Ernie  made  many  friends  for  Congress 
around  the  Nation  in  his  own  unique, 
inimitable  way.  We  will  miss  him  here,  in 
the  Congress,  and  we  count  ourselves  as 
being  fortunate  in  that  he  cares  enough 
about  us  to  come  every  now  and  then 
to  share  with  us  both  an  anecdote  and  a 
fond  remembrance  of  a  sincere  friend 


THE  BUREAU  OP  RECLAMA-nON— 
IS  IT  WORKINa  FOR  OR  AGAINST 
THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY  FARM- 
ER? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VAIWK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Thurs- 
day, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  considering  the  fiscal  year  1975  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Included  in  the  Bureau's  appropriation 
Is  $12,355,000  for  continuation  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit  In  North  Da- 
kota. The  committee  has  provided  the 
Bureau  with  $1.8  million  more  for  this 
project  than  was  originally  requested  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $276  million 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  Garrison 
project. 


The  Garrison  diversion  unit  project 
Is  highly  questionable.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  pointed 
out  that  it  will  create  serious  ecological 
damage.  Other  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  pointed  out 
serious  problems  in  the  project.  The  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  is  investigating 
the  project.  In  a  preliminary  report  to 
the  Government  Operations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  the  GAO  has  reported 
serious  cost  overruns — overruns  which 
the  Bureau  has  failed  to  report  to  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  project  will  al- 
most certainly  degrade  the  quality  of 
water  fiowing  Into  Canada — a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  Canadian-American  Boun- 
dary Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  As  a  result. 
the  Canadian  government  has  lodged 
very  strong  protests  with  the  State  De- 
partment— and  the  State  Department 
has  expressed  its  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

But  perhaps  the  ultimate  Insiilt  of 
the  Garrison  project  Is  the  fact  that  It 
will  hurt  the  very  people  It  was  originally 
designed  to  aid.  The  types  of  problems 
created  by  the  Garrison  project  are  well 
described  by  a  group  called  United  Fam- 
ily Farmers,  Inc.  This  is  an  organization 
of  small  farmers  organized  in  South  Da- 
kota to  oppose  the  Oahe  irrigation  proj- 
ect— a  Bureau  project  estimated  to  cost 
a  third  of  a  blUion  dollars.  It  is  similar 
in  many  ways  to  the  Garrison  project — 
and  it  Is  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
Garrison  project  and  the  environmental 
problems  being  created  by  Garrison. 

I  would  like  to  quote  at  this  point  from 
portions  of  the  United  Family  Farmers 
statement  on  the  Oahe  Irrigation 
project: 

Our  members  are  farmers  and  know  our 
land  and  the  water  beneath  It.  Tlxe  project 
being  proposed  did  not  describe  a  project 
that,  in  our  practical  experience,  co\iId  be  a 
success  here.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  project  on  the  famUy  farm-based  social 
system?  This  system  of  community  is  some- 
thing for  which  we  all  care  deeply,  but  what 
we  read  led  us  to  believe  that  our  system  of 
moderate-sized  farms  might  not  survive  in 
the  capital-intensive  agricult\utU  community 
that  the  Bureau  wanted  to  create. 
^""^  What  about  our  rich  wildlife?  What  about 
the  diverse  James  River?  Wliat  would  happen 
to  those  of  us  whose  land  lay  in  the  path 
of  the  proposed  reservoirs  and  canals?  These 
questions  and  many  others  were  not  satis- 
factorily answere<'.  by  the  Bureau. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Its  face,  the  Oahe  Project  would 
apparently,  complement  this  by  creating  and 
additional  500  family  farms.  But  such  h(^>es 
are  simply  not  based  In  truth  and  experience. 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eco- 
n(Mnlc8  at  the  Unlveraity  of  California  In 
Berkeley  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
social  and  eoonomlc  effects  of  reclamation 
developments,  and  ts  considered  the  premier 
authM-lty  In  the  field.  Dr.  Taylor  Informed 
us  that  where  reclamation  projects  are  built 
they  do  not  support  the  family  farm  system 
but  instead  almost  universally  tend  to  caxiae 
centralization  of  land  ownership  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  few,  reduce  the  number  of  land- 
owners, increase  the  percentage  of  indigent 
persona  in  surrounding  communitlaa,  and 
cause  the  general  dissolution  of  existing 
social  systems, 
m  addition,  with  centralized  ownership. 


farming  methods  are  intensified  greatly,  In 
comparison  with  the  relative  harmony  that 
exists  between  the  family  farm  and  the 
natural  environment. 

Tbe  Reclamation  Law  does  require  that 
irrigation  water  cannot  be  delivered  to  per- 
sons holding  more  than  160  acres  of  land, 
and  that  the  excess  lands  must  be  sold  at 
pre-project  prices.  While  this  law  is  supposed 
to  protect  and  promote  the  family  farm,  in 
fact  it  has  been  universally  unenforced  by 
the  Bureau  and  there  exists  no  reason  in 
fact  or  experience  to  believe  that  tbe  Bureau 
Intends  to  enforce  the  law  in  tbe  case  of 
Oahe. 

The  United  Family  Farmers  make  an 
excellent  point  concerning  the  confusion 
surroimdlng  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit — and  the  way  it  could  adversely  af- 
fect waterways  to  the  South : 

The  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  another  water 
resource  project  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Program 
In  North  Dakota  is  to  pour  polluted  irrigation 
return  flows  Into  rivers  leading  Into  Canada. 
Tbe  Canadian  Government  has  objected  to 
this  plan,  and  have  requested  that  tbe  proj- 
ect be  halted.  The  U.S.  State  Department  has 
become  concerned  that  our  country  may 
stand  m  violation  of  the  1909  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty,  if  the  Garrison  Project  is 
completed.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  bas 
suggested  that  return  flows  from  the  Garri- 
son which  were  originally  planned  to  be  di- 
verted to  Canadian  bound  rivers  may  now  be 
diverted  to  the  James  River.  This  would  con- 
siderably compound  the  dilemma  down- 
stream of  the  James  River  and  the  Oahe 
Unit.  At  any  rate  the  whole  situation  appecu^ 
to  be  unlnvesitigated,  unplanned,  and  un- 
resolved. 

In  addition  to  the  Canadian  objection,  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Project,  upon  which  con- 
struction began  5  years  ago,  has  become  a 
public  controversy  taken  up  by  many  citizens 
of  North  Dakota,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Oflice. 
Although  construction  on  the  Oahe  Project 
has  not  begun,  the  similarities  of  the  history 
and  planning  between  Garrison  Diversion 
and  Oahe  lead  many  to  anticipate  a  repeat 
of  the  controversy  in  South  Dakota  as  a  re- 
sult of  similar  unresolved  social,  economic 
and  environmental  problems  that  have  be- 
come apparent  in  North  Dakota. 

The  salinity  problems  which  can  be 
created  in  the  North  Plains  States  are 
well  described  in  the  following  passage : 

Because  of  these  soil  characteristics  the 
land  in  the  irrigation  area  cannot  carry  off  on 
its  c^#n  the  irrigation  water.  If  no  artlScial 
drains  were  built  to  carry  off  the  water,  the 
Irrigation  lands  would  become  a  salt  lake.  To 
avoid  this  tbe  Bureau  propoees  to  build  un- 
derground drains,  buried  at  a  depth  of  nine 
feet  and  spaced  at  average  intervals  of  620 
feet. 

While  speaking  of  the  Oahe  project, 
the  United  Family  Farmers  describe  one 
of  the  main  problems  Involved  in  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit — understate- 
ment, indeed,  almost  willful  misstate- 
ment of  true  costs: 

Generally  sp>eaking.  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  a  history  of  understating  tbe 
ooets  of  Its  projects,  relying  upon  a  tolerant 
Congress  to  provide  the  supplemental  appro- 
rlations  necessary  to  rescue  projeots  from 
bankruptcy. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of 
the  Garrison  and  Oahe  projects  is  that 
Instead  of  creating  hjrdroelectric  power — 
like  many  Bureau  projects — the  projects 
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are  net  consumers  of  energy — and  may 
require  Increased  iise  of  fossil  fuel  plants 
In  North  and  South  Dakota: 

At  a  time  of  great  energy  shortage  iQ  tills 
o&tlon  tbis  project  will  compeiitlie  regiOB  to 
forego  a  substantial  source  of  hydroelectric 
pow«r  and  replace  It  with  foaaU  f uel  plants. 

It  is  estimated  that  Oarrlion  win  con- 
sume 499  million  kilowatt-hours  of  gen- 
erating ability  while  Oahe  viU  consume 
272  millicm  kilowatt-bours.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable to  permit  such  energy  waste 
during  this  period  of  long-nange  eiMrgy 
shortages. 

The  question  naturally  Mses,  Why 
does  the  Bureau  proceed  wltlt  these  proj- 
ects? It  is  not  to  help  the  farmers.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  statement  by  UIT  as  to  the 
economic  havoc  which  projects  such  as 
Garrison  and  Oeihe  will  create  for  the 
small  farmer: 

The  taxpayers  are  to  pay  fof  the  project 
and  the  farmers  are  exi>ecte<l  to  make  It 
workable.  The  fact  that  the  pet  acre  coat  for 
Irrigation  development  on  ea<}h  of  190,000 
acres  of  already  productive  lan4  will  amount 
to  91^7,  and  at  the  same  time  project  facili- 
ties will  require  100.000  acres  of  productive 
land  is  diBtastefuTto  many  votera  who  expect 
better  efflclency  of  public  subsltlzed  agricul- 
ture production.  The  enylronotental  Impact 
statement  indicates  that  an  already  estab- 
lished farmer  will  require  a  mialmum  initial 
Investment  of  $60,000  to  begin  irrigation  in 
the  project.  Whereas  the  average  net  farm  in- 
come of  South  DfUcota  fanners  Is  something 
leas  than  $10,000.  the  Investment  for  irriga- 
tion is  beyond  the  financial  llinits  of  most 
farmers  of  the  area. 

It  U  submitted  that  the  Oaihe  irrigation 
Project  is  not  wanted  by  the  very  people  it  Is 
meant  to  benefit — the  farmew  of  central 
South  Dakota.  Support  for  t%e  project  Is 
foiind  among  beakers,  chamtiers  of  com- 
merce, equipment  sales  busln^ses  and  the 
like.  Not  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  time  thfit  the  Con- 
gress and  OMB  review  the  need  uid  wis- 
dom of  the  Bureau's  projects. 


VENEZUELA  INSULT  TO  pONORESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempqre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  JMr.  Rest), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes.  ; 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1]  feel  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
unfortunate  statement  directed  against 
a  distinguished  and  able  Member  of  tliis 
House  by  a  supposedly  responsible  busi- 
ness leader  of  Venezuela. 

A  translation  of  a  foreign  wire  service 
dispatch  carried  m  Spanish  l^as  only  now 
come  to  my  attention,  and  tliough  I  have 
been  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
picked  up  and  carried  at  all  In  our  coun- 
try, it  has  nevertheless  appeared  m  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  wire  service  story  repiorte  the  re- 
sponse of  a  leader  of  the  Venezuelan 
business  community  to  the  amendment 
which  I  have  Joined  in  supporting  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
OnTKTa.,  of  Florida,  to  insist  on  fair  oil 
prices. 

In  short,  the  dispatch  quotes  a  Mr. 
Rein&ldo  Cervlnl.  president  of  the 
Veaezuelan    Nationalist    Business    Or- 


ganization,  as   saying  in  part,  and  I 
quote: 

It  is  regrettable  that  bastard  voices  such 
as  that  of  North  American  Senator  Bill 
Ounter  are  trying  to  Impede  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples  through  intimidation  and 
threats  to  the  sovereignty  and  self-deter- 
mination of  the  nations. 

I  trust,  hope  and  believe,  Mr.  Spet^er. 
that  though  it  Is  the  apparent  policy  of 
the  State  Department  to  allow  Venezuela 
and  other  oil  producing  nations  to  walk 
all  over  American  consumers  without 
protest,  that  our  supineness  has  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  representatives 
of  the  mterests  of  foreign  governments 
may  routinely  and  casually  refer  to  dls- 
tingxiished  Members  of  this  Congress  in 
public  statements  m  such  a  contemptu- 
o\is  maimer. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Cervlnl  fails 
to  recognize  that  Congressman  Ounter, 
tax  from  being  a  "bastard  voice,"  is  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  P*urthermore,  It  is 
proper  and.  Indeed,  a  responsibility  of  a 
U3.  Congressman  to  speak  out  on  these 
matters,  particularly  when  public  policy 
on  foreign  sugar  quotas  so  directly 
affects  the  lives  of  every  American. 

And  I  would  further  suggest  that  the 
attitude  In  general  of  Venezuela  toward 
the  rights  of  American  consumers  be 
kept  m  mind  by  our  colleagues  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Ottntxr  offers  his  amend- 
ment to  suspend  the  sugar  quota  of 
Venezuela  until  such  time  as  that  coim- 
try  returns  to  responsible  economic 
policies  toward  our  country  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  oil. 

I  Include  the  text  of  the  translated 
dispatch  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Record: 
(Translation  (SpeLnish)) 

Bastaxo  Voices  Akx  thk  Onzs  Who  Ase 

ACCTTBIKO   VENCZUZLA  OF  BLACKMAIL 

CA1.4CAS.  May  24. — It  Is  regrettable  that 
bastard  voices  such  as  that  of  North  Ameri- 
can Senator  Bill  Ounter  are  trying  to  Impede 
relations  between  the  peoples  through  In- 
timidation and  threats  to  the  sovereignty 
and  self-determination  of  the  nations,  the 
president  of  the  pro-Venezuelan,  Venezuelan 
Nationalist  Business  Organization  stated 
today  in  Caracas. 

Reinaldo  Cervlnl.  president  of  that  entity, 
with  these  wcxtls  replied  to  the  statements 
made  day  before  yesterday  in  the  United 
States  by  Senator  Bill  Ounter  according  to 
which  Venezuela  Is  practicing  economic 
blackmail  In  fixing  Its  petroleiun  prices. 

Tboee  statements  are  really  surprising  not 
so  much  because  of  their  bastard  and  cynical 
content,  but  because  of  the  ignorance  and 
absolute  disdain  toward  the  countries  of 
the  third  world  and  their  vezatlon-fiUed  his- 
tory, Cervlnl  maintains. 

Venezuela,  Just  like  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  has  a  past  replete  with 
abuses  committed  by  some  governments  of 
th»t  country  (U.S.)  that  I  almost  venture  to 
assure  that  tliey  are  deeds  unknown  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  North  American  peo- 
ple, whose  most  earnest  expressions  are  rep- 
resented by  the  spoils  of  Mexico  ttiat  offered 
occasion  for  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  The  unjust  appropriation  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  the  unbridled  penetration 
by  private  enterprises  into  Central  America 
and  in  other  nations  possessing  important 


mining  and  petroleum  deposits.  I  emphasize 
(that  the)   bastard  voices  are  .  .  . 

(Two) 

The  President  of  Pro- Venezuela  Eulded  that 
this  economic  hegemony  exercised  for  so 
many  years  on  Latin  American  territory  was 
the  main  source  for  developing  an  aggressive 
policy  of  not  only  economic  blackmail,  but 
also  political  blackmail,  which  is  what  Con- 
gressman BUI  Ounter  is  endeavoring  to  keep. 
But  one  mustn't  forget  that  this  stage  of 
extortion  forged  a  resentment  which  is  today 
being  expressed  in  a  strong  desire  for 
emancipation  and  inevitable  nationalism, 
Cervlnl  emphasized. 

Finally,  I  want  to  state  that  It  Is  regret- 
table that  bastard  voices  such  as  that  of 
BUI  Ounter  are  trying  to  Impede  relations 
between  peoples  through  intimidation  and 
the  threat  against  the  sovereignty  and  self- 
determlnation  of  the  nations. 

In  oCBcial  circles  there  were  no  comments, 
for  the  moment.  Aside  from  this,  this  Isnt 
the  first  time  the  United  States  Congressman 
has  made  statements  more  or  less  similar.  At 
their  time,  they  didn't  have  any  official  re- 
sponse either. 


BLESSED  SACRAMENT  SCHOOL 
PRIZE-WINNING  ESSAYS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  set  of  prize- 
winning  essays  by  students  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  School  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Three  young  people,  two  14  and  one  13, 
have  written  on  the  topic  of  "Freedom  of 
Religion."  I  think  they  have  captured  the 
essence  of  the  spirit  of  youth  today  and 
kindled  the  fire  of  hope  for  tomorrow.  To 
lean  upon  an  old  cliche — today's  youth 
are  tomorrow's  leaders.  Nothing  could  be 
closer  to  the  truth.  I  present  these  essays 
in  the  firm  belief  that  the  future  of 
America  Is  headed  toward  good  hands. 
After  reading  than,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree: 

Fbkedou  of  Reuoiok 

(Tlrst  place:    David  Nelson,  Age  14,  Mount 

Pleasant,  S.C.) 

Tliis  is  what  I  think  about  Freedom  of 
Religion.  It  is  one  of  Amerlda's  most  cher- 
ished freedoms.  To  preserve  this  priceless 
possession  vigilance  is  essential.  Laxity  on 
our  part  could  result  in  generations  of  young 
people  growing  up  unfamiliar  with  the  Ann 
moral  foundations  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded  and  upon  which  it  rests.  The 
present  era  is  full  of  the  "now"  generation. 
Yet  our  nation  ts  what  it  is  tjecause  of  what 
it  has  been  together  with  what  man  wants 
to  make  it. 

It  is  Important,  therefore  not  only  that 
our  youth,  but  our  older  generation  as  well, 
remain  aware  of  the  principles  that  have 
made  the  United  States  unique.  Important 
In  this  context  are  the  words  of  the  great 
Quaker  William  Penn : 

"Unless  we  are  governed  by  Ood  we  wlU 
be  ruled  by  Tyrants." 

The  men  and  women  who  buUt  America 
have  been  motivated  by  spiritual  eeal  that 
continues  to  infiuence  the  character  and 
purpose  of  our  life  today.  At  the  same  time 
they  assured  Its  citizens  the  right  to  worship 
as  they  chose.  To  safeguard  this  right  the 
Constitution  was  amended  In  this  respect  to 
read.  "Congress  sb&ll  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  B^l|^n  or  prohibiting 
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the  free  exercise  thereof"  .  .  .  (First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution ) . 

Perhaps  the  essential  genius  of  America 
and  its  profoundest  phUofiophjMs  enunciated 
best  by  the  French  historian  ai  statesman 
Alexis  de  TocquevUIe  who  observed  this  in 
Democracy  in  America: 

'•Not  untu  I  went  Into  the  thurches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  flame  with 
righteousness  did  I  understand '  the  secret 
of  her  genivts  and  power.  America  is  great 
because  America  is  good  .  .  .  and  if  America 
ever  will  cease  to  be  good  .  .  .  America  will 
cease  to  be  great." 

What  TocquevUIe  U  trying  to  teU  us  is  the 
reason  America  is  great.  She  is  great  because 
her  ministers,  regardless  of  creed  or  color, 
have  the  right  to  preach  about  God  and  mor- 
auty  and  the  people  have  the  right  to  wor- 
ship in  the  churches  of  their  choice.  This 
right  is  denied  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munist dominated  countries.  Many  people 
down  through  the  ages  have  fought  and  died 
for  this  freedom. 

This  freedom  of  religion  is  one  of  oiu-  great- 
est possessions  today.  It  is  up  to  us  the 
"now"  generation  to  cherish  and  preserve  it, 
and  to  hand  It  down  to  the  future  genera- 
tion. 

Cm  ntxoou  Uin)XB  Ood 

Second    place:    James    Frappler,    Age    14 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Now  as  the  conqueror  comes, 
They,  the  true-hearted  came; 
Not  with  the  roU  of  stirring  drums  and  the 

trumpets  that  sing  of  fame; 
Not  as  the  flying  come. 
In  slleuce  and  In  fear; 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gloom 

with  their  lofty  hymns  of  cheer 
What  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  Jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas?  The  spoils  of  war? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 
Ay,  caU  it  the  holy  grotmd,  the  soU  where 

first  they  trod  I 
They  left  unstained  where  they  found 
freedom  to  worship  Ood  11 

— ^Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans. 

In  addressing  the  reader,  first  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  Constitution 
guarantees  the  American  people  freedom  of 
religion. 

Tes,  this  poem  by  Dorothea  Hemans  ex- 
plains to  us  the  one  and  true  reason  why 
men  went  through  great  lengths,  and  some- 
times even  sacrificed  their  lives  to  win  the 
freedom  to  worship  In  tho  way  each  Indi- 
vidual saw  fit. 

The  poem  also  explained  to  us  that  re- 
ligious freedom  U  definitely  not  a  new  ideal 
Since  the  dawn  of  creation,  there  has  been 
worship  which  is  generally  described  In  the 
Book  of  Oenesis  that  man  thanked  and 
■dored  some  head  Image  or  Ood  as  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

And,  because  of  this,  there  was  also  much 
persecution  of  the  religious  throughout  his- 
tory. We  find  this  true  of  Instances  such  as 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  the  Catholics  In  Eng- 
land. Even  in  the  early  part  of  our  country's 
history.  Catholics  in  England  who  moved 
ftom  there  to  America  where  they  were  per- 
secuted in  most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  newly 
established  colonies  In  the  United  States. 
Tes,  even  the  colony  of  Maryland,  which  has 
been  Justly  called  one  of  the  true  Catholic 
settlements  throughout  our  country's  his- 
tory, has  Its  days  of  persecution. 

Tes,  freedom  of  reUgion  is  definitely  not 
to  be  known  as  the  new  conquest  of  a  tena- 
cious people,  but  rather,  something  that  has 
been  fought  for  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  world  history. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Constitution,  the 
treedom  for  worthy  cltlieiu  of  all  ages, 
creeds,  and  colors  to  worship  as  they  please 
was  granted  to  every  United  States  country- 


man, and  most  of  us  still  hold  this  freedom 
dear  even  today. 

However,  thoee  of  us  who  do  treasure  this 
freedom  must  respect  the  responsibUitles 
and  obligations  that  come  with  every  other 
freedom.  So,  In  general,  let  us  live  up  to  our 
duties  and  sacrifices  to  Ood,  and  the  reli- 
gious freedom  will  be  ours  to  cherish  forever. 

From   thx   Fibst   Amendment   to   the   U.S. 
Constitution  :  Freedom  of  Religion 
(Third  place:  Karen  OrlslUo,  age  13,  Sulli- 
van's Island,  S.C.> 

Tlie  freedmn  to  choose  one's  own  religion 
is  tnUy  an  Important  freedom.  Today,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  have  the  same  reli- 
gious beliefs  as  someone  else  has.  It's  not  like 
it  was  ages  ago,  when  the  ruler  was  of  a  cer- 
tain religion,  everyone  would  have  to  believe 
in  that  same  reUglon  also.  We  are  not  per- 
secuted for  our  religion,  as  this  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  the  PUgrlms  escaped  to 
America — to  be  free  from  religious  persecu- 
tion. Netthw  are  we  thrown  to  the  lions  as 
Daniel  was,  when  he  professed  bis  belief  m 
Yahweh. 

Today,  we  have  the  right  to  choose  our 
own  religion  without  a  feeling  of  regret  or 
suffering  later  for  it. 

There  are  many  different  freedoms;  free- 
dom to  choose  our  own  school,  our  own 
clothes,  and  so  on.  But,  to  choose  our  own 
religion  should  have  more  importance  and 
more  meaning  than  any  other  freedom. 

The  world  itself — religion  covers  a  lot  of 
territory.  What  does  reUgion  mean  to  us? 
Does  it  mean,  simply  attending  church  for 
an  hoiir  on  Simday?  Or  does  it  mean  loving 
and  believing  in  God  as  we  believe  in  others 
and  ourselves?  If  we  only  go  to  Church  be- 
cause we  have  to,  there  is  no  feeling  of  love 
or  respect  Involved,  so  we  may  as  well  stay 
home.  We  should  go  to  Church  to  get  a  better 
undersUnding  of  Ood  In  the  Goq>el  readings 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Mass.  When  we 
make  o\ir  profession  of  Faith  In  the  Creed, 
"I  beUeve  In  Ood  .  .  ."  we  should  say  It  with 
love  and  be  proud  to  say  it  like  we  mean  it. 
There  is  sometimes  prejudice  among  the 
different  religions.  For  example,  a  parent 
might  say,  "I  don't  want  my  child  to  play 
with  the  child  down  the  street — he's  Jewish." 
That  attitude  is  Just  as  bad  as  racial  prej- 
udice. We  should  know  that  there  is  diver- 
sity among  religions. 

The  generation  gap,  too.  Is  connected  with 
religion.  For  Instance,  the  Bibles  of  our  par. 
ents  may  have  had  black  covers  on  them — 
stating  The  Holy  Bible.  The  bibles  of  the 
younger  generation  today  have  blue  denim 
covers  with  such  titles  as  Christ  Is  Here,  and 
The  Way.  The  older  folks  may  be  used  to  the 
traditional  approaches  to  worship  and  are 
satisfied  with  it.  They  do  not  wish  for  a 
change — that's  their  choice.  The  new  bibles 
are  not  published  to  torment  the  older  gen- 
eration but,  rather  to  reach  the  young  in 
a  new  way.  It  is  not  a  gimmick.  It's  Just  an 
Idea  to  try  and  let  the  yotmg  practice  their 
religion  In  a  way  that  Is  meaningful  and 
siigkble  to  them. 

^e  denim  covered  bibles,  no  doubt  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  young,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  they  wiU^study  the  bible 
and  find  religion  hopefully  playing  an  Im- 
portant part  of  their  everyday  lives. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  at  aU  right  for  the 
young  to  criticize  the  old,  e^jeclaUy  for  the 
way  they  are  accustomed  to  the  traditional 
Mass.  That  Is  a  prlvUege  that  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  them.  But,  neither  do  I 
think  the  older  generation  should  feel  that 
the  person  who  comes  to  Church  with  the 
long  hair  and  greasy  Jeans  should  not  be  al- 
lowed into  the  Church  in  that  manner.  At 
least  he  Is  coming!  Isnt  that  what  really 
counts? 

Jfx  conclusion  let  the  older  people  have 
their  way  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Eucharist 


with  the  songs  of  "ancient"  years  that  have 
been  sung  over  and  over  again.  The  younger 
generation  is  ready  for  a  change.  And,  be- 
cause of  the  First  Amendment  this  country 
permits  each  Individual  to  practice  the  form 
and  type  of  religion  he  chooses.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  young  feel  the  need  for  a  change 
from  the  traditional  structures  of  religion. 
Maybe  there  is  a  message  that  God  is  trying 
to  transmit  to  us;  Share,  Love,  and 
Compromise  I 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hakiltok)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  recently 
ptissed,  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  margin 
its  version  of  the  bill  to  fimd  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association — IDA.  I  was  most 
disappointed  that  the  House  voted  on 
January  23,  1974,  to  kill  its  version  of 
the  funding  bill.  H.R.  11354.  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  reconsider  its  unfortunate 
vote  In  the  near  future. 

This  bill  would  fund  the  $1.5  billion 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  fourth  replen- 
ishment of  IDA'S  financial  resources,  and 
there  are  several  compelling  reasons  why 
it  should  be  passed.  If  the  bill  is  allowed 
to  die,  the  United  States  as  well  as  po- 
tential recipients  of  IDA  loans  will  all  be 
the  losers. 

While  I  regretted  the  initial  defeat  of 
H.R.  11354, 1  was  pleased  that  this  action 
at  least  served  to  mobilize  support  for 
the  bill.  Former  Treasury  Secretary 
Shultz  had  indicated  his  intentions  to 
make  every  effort  to  reverse  the  defeat 
and  reconfirm  our  commitment  to  IDA, 
and  I  hope  Secretary  Simon  will  con- 
tinue this  effort.  Shultz  and  Secretary 
Kissinger,  in  an  unusual  joint  statement, 
had  earlier  called  the  defeat  "a  major 
setback  to  our  efforts  of  cooperation  and 
to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  leadership  in  a  world  where  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  for  nations  to 
believe  that  their  best  interest  lies  in 
going  it  alone." 

World  Bank  President  Robert  McNa- 
mara,  whose  responsibilities  Include 
Bank-affiliate  IDA.  was  even  more  out- 
spoken, calling  the  vote  an  "unmitigated 
disaster  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world." 

Expressions  of  support  for  the  funding 
of  IDA  have  also  been  voiced  by  such 
divergent  groups  as  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  the 
Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops,  the 
ywCA.  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  People 
around  the  country  are  evidently  con- 
cerned about  the  House  action,  and 
rightly  so. 

WHAT  IS  mAT 

To  clear  up  any  uncertainty  about  who 
is  helped  by  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  it  should  l>e  noted  that 
this  organization — created  In  1960, 
largely  at  the  Initiative  of  Congress,  as  a 
member  of  the  World  Bank  Group — acts 
as  a  primary  channel  through  which  to 
direct  long-term,  interest-free  loans — 
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not  granu — to  the  most  det  titute  of  the 
world's  countries.  One  critejlon  for  loan 
recipients  Is  a  per  capita  annual  inc(»ne 
of  $375  or  less,  and  more  tlhan  70  per- 
cent of  the  loans  have  gone  to  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor,  the  28  "have-not"  na- 
tions with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  1  million  and  a  per  capita  annual 
income  of  $130  or  less.  This  income  figure 
is  less  than  3  percent  of  U)e  estimated 
1972  U.S.  per  capita  annuail  income  of 
$4,480. 

While  the  terms  of  IDA  lotns  are  quite 
concessionary — 50-year  maturity  period, 
10-year  grace  period,  no  interest  charge 
but  an  annual  service  charge  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent — theyi  are  struc- 
tured in  this  way,  because  the  credits 
are  concentrated  in  low-income  coxm- 
tries  with  serious  debt  servlte  problems 
where  concessionary  assistai|ce  is  essen- 
tial if  economic  growth  is  to  joccur.  Proj- 
ects to  be  funded  are  subjected  to  rigor- 
ous economic  evaluation  aad  selection 
by  expert  World  Bank  staff;  thus,  the 
funds  are  not  open-ended  but  must  be 
linked  to  specific,  concrete  program  op- 
erations. Many  of  the  projects  are  in  the 
human  resources  sector  and  are  designed 
to  increase  agricultural  production,  Im- 
prove educational  sysi^ms,  (ind  control 
population  growth  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. Other  types  of  projects  deal  with 
small-scale  industry,  urban^tion.  and 
tourism. 

For  Instance,  in  fiscal  197|.  roA's  ef- 
forts Included  these  loans,  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  mnge  of  Its 
operations:  $9.5  million  to  Afghanistan 
for  a  livestock  project  Involvitig  develop- 
ment of  1,200  sheep  farms;  $7.5  million 
to  Bangladesh  for  reestablishment  of  a 
modem  rice  and  wheat  seeds  industry; 
$13.5  million  to  Indonesia  for  prepara- 
tion, testing,  production  and  free  dis- 
tribution of  138  million  te»tbooks  for 
primary  school  pupUs;  $6.6  million  to 
Lebanon  to  help  finance  construction  of 
56  schools  and  teacher  trailing  Insti- 
tutes; $4  mUlkm  to  Mauritius  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Industrial  park  near 
the  capital;  and  $5  million  to  Malaysia 
for  a  project  to  extend  family  planning 
and  health  service?  to  rural  areas. 

Projects  like  these  are  urgently  needed 
for  recipients'  development  1^  "normal" 
times,  but  the  activities  of  W\A  have  be- 
come even  more  critical  in  fe  current 
crisis  conditions  of  drought  lit  the  Sahel 
Zone  of  Africa,  a  threefold  rise  in  the 
price  of  Imported  grain  threatening  grain 
Imports  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangla- 
desh, and  a  fourfold  jump  in  the  price  of 
Arab  oil  which  means  that  the  poor  coun- 
tries will  have  to  either  divert  funds — 
not  IDA  funds,  which  canilot  be  di- 
verted— from  other  areas  to  i^y  for  the 
fuel  or  reduce  fuel  consumed  for  devel- 
opment projects.  In  conditions  Uke  these. 
IDA  assistance  can  make  the  difference 
between  survivsj  and  starvation. 

Failure  of  the  Congress  to  pass  H.R. 
11354  does  not  merely  mean  that  IDA 
will  limp  along  without  U.S.  funds.  It 
means  IDA  will  come  to  a  grt<idlng  halt. 
Resources  currently  available  to  IDA  are 
expected  to  be  fully  committed  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1974.  The 
fourth  replenishment  of  these;  resources, 
the  U.B.  contribution  to  which  is  con- 
tained In  the  bill,  cannot  bec<^me  legally 


effective  without  UjS.  participation. 
Under  IDA  procedures,  no  member 
country  contribution  shall  become  pay- 
able until  80  percent  of  the  contributions 
have  been  pledged.  This  In  effect  means 
that,  since  the  U.S.  share  of  the  contri- 
butions comes  to  33  percent  of  the  total, 
any  IDA  replenishment  Is  effectively 
stalled  imtll  legislative  approval  for  IDA 
funds  Is  reached  in  the  United  States. 

WHAT  IDA   n   not:    BILATntAL  TOXXICN   AID 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  IDA  reidenlshmezit 
bill  does  not  represent  the  bilateral  tyi>e 
of  foreign  aid  legislation  that  has  been 
subject  to  increasing  criticism  In  recent 
years.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  an  International  burden 
sharing  arrangement.  In  fact,  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  complaint  about  Inadequate 
burden  sharing  in  foreign  assistance  that 
prompted  the  creation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  14  years 
ago,  with  25  major  donor  states. 

Moreover,  the  JJ3.  share  of  the  bur- 
den has  been  declining  with  each  suc- 
cessive replenishment  of  IDA'S  finances, 
as  the  following  flgiires  show  : 

1.  Initial  subscription:  U.S.  than — 43  per- 
cent. 

2.  First  replenishment:  tJJS.  share — 43 
percent. 

3.  Second  replenishment:  TTfl.  share — 40 
percent. 

4.  Third  replenishment:  T7.S.  share — 39 
percent, 

5.  Fourth  replenishment  (H.B.  113M) : 
US.  share — 33  percent. 

We  are  now  at  the  point  where  the 
other  24  donors  put  In  $2  for  every  $1 
the  United  States  contributes.  That 
strikes  me  as  burdensharlng  at  Its  best, 
and  it  hBLS  come  about,  because  of  ac- 
tions like  the  tripling  of  the  Japanese 
quota  and  a  doubling  of  the  West  Ger- 
man quota. 

Our  contribution  is  declining  in  abso- 
lute terms,  as  well  as  in  relative  terms. 
By  dividing  our  payments  over  4  years,  as 
IDA  arrangements  permit  us  to,  Instead 
of  over  the  usual  3,  our  annual  install- 
ment win  be  cut  from  the  current  $384 
to  $375  million. 

■EAaoNS  rot  snppoBTiNa  REPLEinBHMXirr 

I  was  pleased  to  note  the  results  of  a 
recent  survey  by  the  respected  Overseas 
Development  Council  in  which  68  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  supported  the 
principle  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
poor  coimtries.  Even  when  faced  with 
budgetary  choices,  nearly  one  out  of 
every  two  Americans  polled  favored 
maintaining  or  increasing  the  aUocatJyi 
for  foreign  economic  assistance.         ^ 

Moreover,  the  survey  showed  Ameri- 
cans prefer  proRraras  aimed  not  at  gain- 
ing short-term  political  advantage,  but 
at  alleviating  such  basic  human  prob- 
lems as  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
disease,  and  Illiteracy. 

These  arc  exactly  the  kind  of  prob- 
lems that  IDA  is  designed  to  deal  with.  I 
was  quite  heartened  to  learn  of  this  sur- 
vey, because  it  shows  tiiat  congressional 
support  for  IDA  would  be  consistent  with 
public  opinion.  When  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  reconsider  the  IDA  funding 
bill,  which  I  hope  they  will,  they  should 
keep  this  public  support  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  mind. 


MORAL    REASONS 


There  are  other  reasons,  of  course,  for 
supporting  IDA  funding  and  alining  our- 
selves with  the  developing  world,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  the  moral  reason.  The 
United  States,  as  the  richest  nation  on 
Earth,  has  a  morsJ  obligation  to  be  the 
world  leader  in  providing  economic  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  less  fortunate 
than  ours.  In  brief,  we  cannot  live  on  a 
Island  of  affluence  In  a  sea  of  poverty. 
We  seek  to  treat  the  problems  of  our 
own  poor  through  income  redistribution, 
health  care  delivery,  and  education,  and 
we  must  be  commlted  to  these  same  is- 
sues abroad.  The  obligation  to  alleviate 
suffering  exceeds  any  obstacles  of  race, 
creed,  or  nationality. 

Granted  that  we  have  a  multiplicity  of 
problems  here  at  home;  we  should  still 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  poor  na- 
tions willing  to  help  themselves.  Failure 
to  do  so,  especially  at  a  time  when  our 
share  of  the  IDA  lending  burden  Is  de- 
clining substantially,  would  severely  tar- 
nish our  position  of  international  leader- 
ship, and  reflect  a  gross  insensltivlty  to 
the  plight  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
worlds  population.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
expect  other  nations  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  burden  if  the  richest  member  na- 
tion, the  United  States,  refuses  to  do  its 
part. 

In  sum,  we  should  not  give  vent  to  our 
own  economic  frustrations  by  Inflicting 
further  suffering  on  impoverished  foreign 
peoples. 

POLmCAL    REASONS 

There  are  political  and  diplomatic  rea- 
sons, as  well,  for  supporting  funding  of 
IDA.  Institutions  such  as  IDA  form  a 
part  of  sm  international  system  of  co- 
operation, with  agreed-upon  rules  of 
economic  behavior  between  nations, 
which,  as  former  Secretary  Shultz  has 
pointed  out.  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  improve  and  strengthen.  Prom  the 
viewpoint  of  foreign  relations,  IDA  and 
other  international  financial  institutions 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  system  that 
has  developed  since  World  War  n  to 
handle  multilateral  economic  Issues  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  The  key  here  is  co- 
operation. If  the  developing  countries 
should  come  to  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  not  doing  its  fair  share  in  the 
financing  of  development  projects,  they 
could  decide  not  to  cooperate  with  us 
on  any  of  a  number  of  fronts.  As  Fred 
Bergsten  has  pointed  out: 

The  developing  countries  could  drive  up 
our  prices  of  raw  materlala  through  carteUza- 
tlon  and  hence  further  exacerbate  Inflation, 
or  even  deny  us  those  materials.  They  could 
take  over  our  investmenta.  or  at  least  sharply 
Increase  their  take — and  reduce  ours — from 
both  existing  and  new  Investments.  They 
could  deny  us  markets.  They  could  block 
changes  which  we  seek  In  the  International 
monetary  and  trading  rules  and  Institutions. 

In  short,  the  United  States  would  be 
wise  to  help  the  developing  countries 
meet  their  needs  and  thereby  preempt 
taking  actions  that  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  own  progress.  It  Is 
very  much  In  our  own  national  interest  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere,  as  well  as  a 
system,  of  International  economic  co- 
operation. Support  for  IDA  Is  an  im- 
portant way  of  doing  so. 
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ECONOMIC    REASONS 


Congressional  support  for  IDA  makes 
economic  good  sense  too,  and  this  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  reason  for  the 
reconsideration  and  passage  of  HJi. 
11354. 

The  world  economy  is  not  a  one-wsor 
street;  development  assistance  brings 
mutual  benefits  to  industrialized  and 
less  developed  nations  alike.  The  feu:t 
is  that  our  own  welfare  and  progress  are 
linked  with  the  economic  realities  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  developing 
world  is  Important  to  the  United  States, 
not  Just  politically,  but  economically  as 
weU. 

How  important?  Our  failure  to  support 
IDA  could  undermine  reliable  and  vitally 
needed  supplies  of  raw  materials,  energy, 
and  minerals  which  our  own  economy 
will  require  for  the  future.  The  United 
States  already  depends  on  Imports  for 
over  half  its  supply  of  6  of  the  13  basic 
raw  materials,  and  Interior  Department 
projections  Indicate  that  the  number  wUl 
rise  to  9  out  of  13  a  decade  from  now. 
Less  developed  coimtries  presently  sup- 
ply us  with  99  percent  of  our  Imports  of 
natural  rubber,  79  percent  of  our  Imports 
of  copper  ore,  98  percent  of  our  bauxite 
Imports,  and  62  percent  of  our  oil  im- 
ports. 

Figures  like  these  represent  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long-term  trend:  the 
United  States  changed  from  a  net  ex- 
porter of  raw  materials  to  a  net  importer 
of  them  back  in  the  1920's,  and  our 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  has  been 
growing  ever  since. 

Just  as  the  LDC's  are  a  market  for  the 
United  States,  we  are  a  market  for  them. 
Our  exports  to  the  developing  countries 
amounted  to  $14.6  billion  in  1972.  or 
about  30  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
These  exports  prevented  our  trade  deficit 
from  being  worse  than  It  was  that  year: 
our  trade  balance  with  the  LDC's  was 
In  the  black,  though  our  overall  trade 
deficit  was  $6  billion.  They  also  helped 
to  support  the  more  than  5  mlUion 
American  jobs  that  are  export  oriented. 
According  to  a  recent  study  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
at  the  request  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  U.S.  participation  in 
multilateral  lending  Institutions  is  also 
balance  of  payments.  The  study  reveals 
that,  while  total  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  World  Bank  and  regional  develop- 
ment banks  since  their  Inception  have 
been  $6.9  billion,  the  banks'  payments  to 
the  United  States  for  procurement,  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  interest  on  bor- 
rowed fxmds,  and  considerable  invest- 
ments in  this  country  have  totaled  $9.6 
billion,  resulting  In  a  $2.7  billion  surplus. 
In  the  case  of  the  IDA,  its  procurements 
In  the  United  States  through  fiscal  1973 
have  amounted  to  $426  million. 

IDA'S  budgetary  Impact  Is  slight  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  IDA  dis- 
bursements are  made.  As  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez,  pointed  out  during 
debate,  while  we  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute $1.5  billion  over  a  4-year  period, 
the  budgetary  impact  will  be  spread  out 
over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more,  with 
virtually  no  Impact  In  the  early  years. 
This  is  because  when  IDA  makes  a  com- 


mitment, it  draws  down  Its  resources  only 
as  required  to  make  progress  payments 
on  the  projects  being  financed.  Tlie  rest 
Is  kept  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We  only 
make  the  full  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, because  it  is  required  to  make 
IDA  commitments  legal  and  binding.  In 
other  words,  under  the  terms  of  the 
fourth  replenishment  we  would  have  to 
appr<«)riate  $375  mlllicm  in  fiscal  1976, 
but  that  money  would  not  necessarily  be 
expended  for  several  years;  it  would  just 
be  made  available  for  IDA  projects  as 
needed. 

CONCLTTSION 

The  United  States  can  easily  afford  to 
participate  in  the  fourth  replenishment 
of  IDA'S  resources.  Our  annual  IDA  con- 
tributions now  represent  only  three  one- 
hundreths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  our  budget. 

The  question  is,  can  we  afford  not  to 
participate?  I  think  not.  Through  IDA, 
the  United  States  is  in  a  strong  position 
to  influence  developing  coimtries  to  be- 
come more  productive,  more  self  reliant 
and  less  dependent  on  bilateral  assist- 
ance. IDA  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for 
us  to  improve  our  relationship  with  the 
third  world — a  group  of  nations  that  is 
very  Important  to  our  continued  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  sum,  support  for  HJR.  11354  is  in 
our  national  interest  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  favorable  con- 
sideration whenever  it  reswihes  the  floor 
again. 

VOLUNTARY  PUBLIC  OPINION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  the  mailing  of  questionnaires 
by  Congressmen  serves  a  dual  purpose. 
Receiving  the  questionnaire  makes  the 
constituent  aware  the  Congressman  is 
soliciting  his  views.  Tabulating  the  re- 
sponses permits  Members  of  Congress  to 
keep  their  finger  on  the  public  pulse. 

Many  Congressmen  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  constituents  think 
but  fear  they  lack  the  backgi-ound  in 
statistical  analysis  to  do  an  adequate  job 
of  sampling.  The  cost  of  hiring  profes- 
sional pollsters  is  often  prohibitive. 

Formulating  the  questions  is  an  im- 
portant p8ut  of  the  operation.  The  bias 
of  the  person  sisking  the  question  must 
not  be  obvious  and  the  questions  must 
bw  concise  and  direct.  Polling  the  dis- 
trict, moreover,  can  be  a  time-consuming 
and  tedious  venture.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  offices  rely  on  interns  to  compile 
the  results  since  the  regular  office  staff 
simply  lacks  the  time  to  assimilate  all 
the  data. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Voluntary 
Public  Opinion  Act  to  assist  Members  in 
conducting  public  opinion  polls  and  guar- 
antee that  the  information  gathered  in 
polling  is  used  rather  than  discarded  or 
Ignored.  If  constituents  back  home  take 
the  time  and  effort  to  complete  question- 
naires, the  results  should  not  simply  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Rkcoro 
and  forgotten. 


The  Voluntary  Public  Opinion  Act 
creates  an  Office  of  Congressional  Polling 
to  provide  the  expertise  to  do  a  profes- 
sional job.  The  office  staff  will  offer  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  wording  of  questions, 
the  distribution  of  questionnaires  and 
the  tabulation  of  responses.  The  empha- 
sis will  be  on  statistically  correct  anal- 
3^sls. 

The  Voluntary  Public  Opinion  Act  au- 
thorizes the  Speaker  to  appoint  an  office 
director  with  expertise  in  polling  tech- 
niques. The  office  staff  will  submit  quar- 
terly reports  to  Congress  summarizing 
the  results  of  constituent  polls.  The  office 
will  then  make  these  results  available 
to  the  general  public.  Lobby  groups,  pro- 
fessional associations,  and  educational 
institutions  will  have  access  to  current 
data  on  electorate  moods  and  will  there- 
fore be  better  equipped  to  respond  to  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  people. 

Passage  of  the  Voluntary  Public  Opin- 
ion Act  will  add  new  dimensions  to  con- 
stituent polling.  Although  geographical 
differences  preclude  asking  Identical 
questions  in  all  districts,  certain  ques- 
tions are  generally  used  by  all.  Compari- 
sons of  answers  by  district.  State,  and 
region  are  then  endless. 

■nie  Office  of  Congressional  Polling 
will  provide  the  means  to  compare  re- 
sponses by  people  in  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  and  Boston  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, we  can  begin  to  analyze  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  different  approaches. 

Watergate  has  had  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  their  elected  representatives. 
The  low  esteem  reserved  for  Members  of 
Congress  comes  as  no  surprise  to  any  of 
us.  Our  goal  should  be  to  restore  trust  by 
listening  to  constituent  opinion  about 
priorities  and  then  passing  legislation 
to  reorder  the  priorities.  We  must  prove 
that  re«X)nding  to  a  questionnaire  is  not 
an  exercise  in  futility,  but  a  first  step 
in  tackling  the  many  problems  constit- 
uents face. 

I  view  the  Voluntary  Public  Opinion 
Act  as  a  vehicle  for  this  renewed  con- 
fidence in  Government  officials.  1  en- 
close a  complete  text  of  the  bill  for  your 
analj-sis: 

Hit.    15178 
To  establlah  an  offlce  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   to    assist    Members    of    the 
House   of   RepresentatlTes   in    conducting 
public  opinion  poUs 

Be  it  enacted  by  t\e  Senate  aiui  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "OlBce  of  Congree- 
slonal  Polling  Act". 

Sxc.  3.  There  is  established  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  Office  of  Oongreeslonal 
Polling  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "OfBce") . 

8k;.  3.  The  Ofllce  shall — 

(1)  conduct  research  Into  the  drafting  of 
public  opinion  queetlonnalres  and  methods 
of  tabulating  and  analyzing  the  re^Mnses 
to  siuch  queetlonnalres;  and 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assist  In  the  planning  and  conducting  of 
public  opinion  polls  within  his  district. 

Src.  4.  (a)  The  Offlce  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
without  regard  to  political  aflUlatlon  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position. 
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(b)  The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  a  per 
annum  groas  rate  eqiial  to  the  iiat«  of  baalc 
pay,  as  in  effect  from  time  to  tl4ie,  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  uader  aectlon 
8316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

Sac.  6.  The  Director  shall.  In  accordance 
with  F>ollcle8  and  procedures  approved  by  the 
Speaker,  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  c^rry  out  the 
functions  of  this  Office  at  respJBctlve  rates 
not  more  than  the  maximum  rfte  of  basic 
pay  then  currently  paid  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332  of  tltlfe  5,  United 
Statea  C3ode.  Any  such  appointment  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  politic^  affiliation 
and  solely  on  the  baaU  of  ntnea^  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position.  i 

Sec.  e.  The  Office  shaU  make  Available  to 
the  public  upon  request  and  at  cost  of  re- 
production and  mailing,  all  Information  de- 
veloped from  the  research  under  fcectlon  3  of 
thla  Act  and  the  result*  of  the  public  opinion 
polls  conducted  by  Members  of  tlie  House  of 
RepresenUUvea  with  the  aMUt4noe  of  the 
Office.  I 

Src.  7.  The  Office  shall  submit  t*>  the  House 
of  Representatives  quarterly  reports  which 
summarize  the  results  of  the  public  opinion 
polls  conducted  by  Members  of  tfce  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  assUtajnce  of  the 
Office. 
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REDEDICATION      OP      THJ      FIELD 
MUSEUM   OP   NATURAL   HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor*.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  l^ie  gentle- 
woman from  minols  (Mrs.  C^LLms)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes.       ] 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mf  Speaker, 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1974,  martts  a  stir- 
ring event  In  the  history  of  Cblcago.  On 
that  day  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
Nation  will  give  special  recognition  to  one 
of  Illinois'  most  ambitious  a^d  zealous 
partnerships  of  public  and  prtvate  sup- 
port for  scientific  and  cultiu-a(  advance- 
ment. On  that  day.  Its  80th  anniversary, 
the  Plekl  Museum  will  be  re<ledlcated; 
and  attention  will  be  focused  upon  the 
first  major  renovation  of  Its  present  53- 
year-old  permanent  facility. 

On  June  2.  1894,  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  opened  to  thejpubllc  for 
the  first  time.  Its  first  home  w^  In  Jack- 
son Park,  Chicago.  In  what  ha4  been  the 
Palace  of  Pine  Arts  of  the  1893  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  In  1920,  Field  Mu- 
seum collections  were  moved  to  its  pres- 
ent site  in  Chicago's  Grant  Park. 

Today,  that  houses  one  of  t|ie  world's 
greatest  collections — more  th^  13  mil- 
lion specimens— of  natural  hlfetory  and 
ethnographic  objects.  Since  1921  this 
vast  collection  has  held  the  attention  of 
more  than  66  mlUlon  people.  Dfring  1973 
alone.  It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
1.1  million  persons.  Including  iriy  son  and 
I.  visited  Field  Museum.  i 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that:  the  Field 
Museum  not  only  continues  Its  Objectives 
of  collection,  education  and  *chlbltlon, 
but  stresses  the  underlying  importance  of 
basic  research— the  resiUts  of  which  have 
contributed  to  ite  ever-increasing  role 
as  an  educator  a«  it  dlsseminaoes  knowl- 
edge through  its  hundreds  of  exhibits 
and  its  special  educational  programs  for 
scientific  study  and  public  utlEzatlon. 


THE  NEED  FOR  LAND  liSE 
LEGISLA-nON  NOW^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore!  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udaix)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  Members'  attention  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  3.  1974,  concerning  the  Land  Use 
Plaimlng  Act  (H.R.  10294) .  EnUUed  "The 
Bill  of  the  Year,"  this  editorial  high- 
lights the  importance  of  this  legislation 
to  the  country  and  the  need  to  enact  It 
this  year.  The  editorial  follows: 
Bill  or  trx  TkAK 

The  House  of  Represenutlves  Is  about  to 
consider  a  bill  that  for  the  long  view  takes 
precedence  over  any  other  environmental 
legislation  on  the  calendar.  We  refer  to  the 
land-use  planning  bUl  which  the  Administra- 
tion's Congressional  lieutenants  unsuccess- 
fully tried  to  smother  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Contrary  to  the  flood  of  propaganda  gen- 
erated In  good  part  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  tfils  bill — which  Is 
practically  the  same  as  one  already  passed 
by  the  Senate — does  not  call  for  or  even  re- 
motely suggest  national  planning  for  the  use 
of  the  country's  remaining  empty  land.  Far 
from  taking  power  away  from  the  sUtas,  it 
would  encourage  them  to  take  back  a  power 
they  surrendered  to  their  local  communities 
back  In  the  1920's  and  1930's,  when  zoning 
first  came  extensively  Into  practice. 

Local  zoning  controls  were  a  reasonable 
and  generaUy  beneficial  Innovation  when 
communities  faced  the  need  to  pr«vent  In- 
compatible uses  of  the  land.  But  It  has  be- 
come all  too  clear  since  then  that  they  leave 
a  huge  and  fatal  gap  in  responsibility  for 
land-use  decisions  that  have  statewide  or 
regional  Impact.  Local  regulation  alone  can 
never  deal  adequately  with  such  broad  Issues 
as  the  location  of  power  plants,  airports  and 
highways.  Nor  on  the  preservation  of  farm- 
land, the  prevention  of  settlements  on  flood 
plains  or  the  building  of  large  housing  de- 
velopments beyond  town  or  city  limits  but 
close  to  streams  they  can  poison  or  marsh- 
land they  can  destroy. 

These  and  many  other  vitally  important 
decisions  belong  to  the  states  and  can  only 
be  frultfiUly  made  If  they  bring  to  them  a 
high  degree  of  coherence  and  foresight.  Some 
states  have  adopted  thla  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. Others  have  not.  The  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House  would  encourage  all  states 
to  do  so — with  funds  to  be  provided  for  the 
kind  of  far-sighted  planning  that  is  deq>er- 
ately  needed  if  wooded  areas  are  not  to  van- 
ish. If  new  towns  are  not  to  be  sadly  mis- 
placed. If  the  building  of  power  and  Indus- 
trUl  plants  Is  not  to  be  endlessly  delayed  by 
last-minute  community  objections,  If  open 
land  Is  not  to  give  way  to  mindless  sprawls 
linked  by  highways  lined  with  neon-lighted 
motels  and  quick -food  stands. 

Neither  the  House  bill  nor  Its  Senate  coun- 
terpart goes  far  enough.  States  would  be  at 
liberty  to  establish  their  own  criteria  or  to 
Ignore  the  program  altogether  If  they  chose. 
Unfortunately,  no  sanctions  are  provided. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislation  would  establish 
a  national  Interest  In  the  way  the  states  dis- 
pose of  the  nation's  ultimate  resource — the 
land.  It  would  strongly  stimulate  the  trend — 
already  noticeable — to  substitute  conscious 
development  for  haphazard  proliferation,  to 
preserve  from  irreversible  decay  a  country 
Inherently  magnificent  and,  over  a  dl- 
mlnlihlng  part  of  lU  area,  etui  in  Its  prUne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Act  of  1974  places  major  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  of  land  use  planning 
and  management  with  State  govern- 
ments. It  also  requires  that  local  govern- 
ments play  a  major  role  in  the  overall 
land  use  process  and  program,  but  leaves 
the  exact  mix  of  responsibilities  among 
State    governments,    regional    planning 


commissions,  county  governments,  local 
and  municipal  govemments  up  to  those 
various  parties  to  decide. 

Many  States  have  established  In- 
dependent efforts  to  deal  with  land  use 
problems  and  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  guidance  and  help. 
Speedy  approval  of  Federal  land  use  leg- 
islation destined  to  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  States  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  that  a  level  of 
consistency  Is  developed  amo&g  the  vari- 
ous statewide  programs. 

More  than  a  score  of  States  have  con- 
sidered legislation  to  deal  with  mount- 
ing land  use  problems  and  pressures.  Al- 
though most  are  anxious  to  begin  coping 
with  these  Issues  in  an  effective  way,  they 
are  waiting  for  a  lead  from  Congress- 
some  indication  of  what  Federal  support 
may  be  available  and  how  States  may 
qualify  for  that  support.  Some  States 
now  have  comprehensive  statewide  land 
use  legislation  pending;  others  are  work- 
ing on  critical  areas  legislation. 

A  number  of  States— Hawaii,  Mary- 
land, Oregon.  Vermont,  Utah,  and  Flor- 
ida—already have  faced  urgent  land  use 
proWrns  and  have  not  been  able  to  wait 
for  congressional  action.  They  have  en- 
acted legislation  to  answer  their  needs, 
hoping  it  will  be  compatible  with  what- 
ever Federal  legislation  Is  finally  devel- 
oped. Art  Rlstau,  director  of  State  plan- 
ning In  Vermont,  stated: 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  would  Im- 
measurably assist  us  In  Vermont,  In  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  formulate  a  statewide  land 
use  plan.  Vermont's  program  Is  similar  to  the 
strategy  contemplated  by  the  Federal  legis- 
lation. Federal  financial  assistance  and  guid- 
ance will  give  a  considerable  boost  to  the 
Vermont  endeavor. 

As  States  search  for  ways  to  deal  with 
growth  and  land  use  problems,  they  seek 
examples — some  form  of  backgroimd 
framework— that  can  point  the  way  to 
development  of  compatible  State  and  lo- 
cal programs.  States  also  need  the  assur- 
ance that  sufficient  human  and  financial 
resources  will  be  available  to  carry  out 
land  use  programs  as  they  are  developed. 

H.R.  10294  will  provide  a  guide  to 
States  in  the  development  of  their  land 
use  programs  and  will  make  available- 
through  grant-in-aid  funds  and  technical 
assistance  provisions — the  resources 
States  will  need  to  assure  that  policy  is 
transformed  into  action. 

Federal  legislative  provisions — along 
with  the  guidelines,  rules,  and  regxila- 
tions — are  Intended  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum framework  that  Slates  may  use, 
with  great  flexibility,  to  deal  with  their 
unique  problems.  One  provision,  for  ex- 
ample, suggests  methods  that  State  and 
local  governments  might  use — on  a 
State-by-state  basis— to  determine  the 
portion  of  the  mix  of  planning  and  man- 
agement tasks  each  will  assume  in  a  new 
partnership  of  decisionmaking  respon- 
sibility. 

States  with  a  strong  tradition  of  home 
rule  for  local  govemments  are  expected 
to  maintain  that  posture,  while  respon- 
sibilities In  other  States  will  be  more 
widely  shared.  This  legislation  makes 
It  clear  that  efich  State  will  decide  Its 
own  procedures  for  developing  a  plan- 
ning process.  P^ersJ  funds  are  often  ap- 
plied to  single  purpose  programs  at  the 
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State  level,  such  as  mass  transit,  air 
pollution  and  housing,  without  any  cen- 
tral coordination  for  the  integrated  solu- 
tion of  these  Issues.  More  than  $40  bil- 
lion in  funds  from  more  than  120  differ- 
ent Federal  programs  are  distributed  to 
States  each  year.  These  programs  often 
conflict  with  one  another — highways 
planned  and  built  with  Federal  funds,  for 
example,  lead  to  creation  of  additional 
air  pollution  that  other  Federal  funds  are 
trying  to  eliminate. 

Development  of  land  use  planning 
legislation  would  provide  the  coordina- 
tlve  effort  required  to  tie  those  loose  ends 
of  single-purpose  planning  together.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation,  funds  would  be  made 
available  for  establishment  of  State  and 
local  planning  organizations,  establish- 
ment of  data  and  information  systems, 
creation  of  training  programs  for  per- 
sonnel from  State  and  local  govemments, 
development  of  comprehensive  planning 
processes  and  programs  and  establish- 
ment of  mechanisms  to  assure  greater 
public  involvement  in  land  use  decision- 
making. 

Local  and  State  planting  difficulties 
become  more  severe  as  this  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  adequate  fimding  con- 
tinues. Heavy  constraints  are  placed 
upon  public  and  private  development  In 
the  absence  of  a  more  orderly  planning 
process  in  many  commimities.  Capital 
investment  decisions  by  industry  are 
often  delayed  in  the  face  of  uncertainties 
and  conflicts  surrounding  community 
growth  and  citizen  reaction.  Capital  im- 
provement plans  are  more  readily  made 
In  those  communities  where  a  mecha- 
nism of  management  for  planning  de- 
cisions is  functionally  effective  now. 

The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  will  pro- 
vide more  than  direction  and  funding  to 
the  States.  It  will  help  coordinate  and 
focus  the  technical  resources  of  Federal 
agency  programs  to  assist  the  States 
where  they  request  it.  The  legislation 
provides  lor  a  system  which  will  make 
Federal  data  and  Information  more 
readily  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
emments. Earth  resource  information 
from  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  soil  and  land 
use  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  economic  data  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  can  be 
put  together  in  a  way  that  will  be  useful 
to  individual  States  and  of  significant 
value  In  interstate  planning  situations. 
Federal  legislation  also  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  "get  its  house 
in  order"  by  making  Federal  programs 
more  consistent  with  the  provisions  and 
requirements  of  State  land  use  plans. 
Federal  management  actions  on  public 
lands  and  the  funding  of  federally  sup- 
ported projects  and  programs  on  private 
lands  also  would  have  to  be  consistoit 
with  one  another.  These  consistency  re- 
quirements would  give  States  a  stronger 
voice  in  Federal  activities  impacting 
Federal  and  non-Federal  lands. 

State  and  local  govemments  will  bet- 
ter serve  their  many  canstituencles,  once 
the  direction,  funding,  technical  aaslst- 
ance,  and  Federal  conalstency  they  so 
desperately  need  Is  received. 

If  States  are  forced  to  move  ahead 
without  Federal  legislation,  the  Incom- 


patible, inefficient  and  chaotic  land  use 
patterns  are  certain  to  magnify  their 
adverse  impjujt  on  the  Nation. 


RETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN  J.  ROONEY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooney)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  coming  Thursday  I  will 
have  served  30  years  In  this  distinguished 
body.  I  regret  that  I  have  to  take  this 
means  at  this  time  to  advise  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  longtime  friends  of  a  sad  and 
painful  decision  I  have  been  forced  to 
reach.  It  is  with  sorrow  and  considera- 
ble heartache  that  I  yield  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  my  doctors  and  the  pleas  of  my 
family  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion this  year.  I  have  been  hospitalized 
six  times  since  March  19,  1973. 

I  came  to  Washington  as  a  freshman 
Member  in  the  2d  session  of  the  78th 
Congress,  fully  determined  to  devote  my 
complete  energies  and  my  full  time  to 
serving  my  constituents  in  Brooklyn's 
14th  Congressional  District  and  the  citi- 
zens of  my  country.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  determination  has  remained 
steadfast  through  each  consecutive  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  the  present. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may  be 
forgiven  if  I  speak  with  considerable 
pride  in  calling  brief  attention  to  the  leg- 
islation in  which  I  was  fortimate  In  being 
able  to  play  a  significant  role,  both  in  its 
enactment  and  In  Its  subsequent  Imple- 
mentation with  funds.  Such  legislative 
Items  Include  improvements  in  law  and 
order  and  the  control  of  crime;  social 
security,  medicare,  and  expanded  wel- 
fare care;  national  defense  measures;  Job 
and  housing  benefits;  veterans'  benefits; 
immigration  «md  refugee  help ;  and  many 
other  kindred  measures,  such  as  the  ap- 
proval of  funds  for  hospitals  and  schools 
here  and  abroad. 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the  rich  ex- 
periences I  have  gained  in  this  body.  I 
have  been  permitted  to  make  firm  and 
lasting  friendships  with  a  host  of  leaders 
who,  too,  dedicated  themselves  to  serve 
a  grateful  Nation. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  been  allowed  to 
play  a  personal  role  in  more  than  a  score 
of  historic  events  that  range  from  official 
inspection  of  the  Westem  and  Italian 
fronts  in  Europe  in  the  winter  of  1944, 
being  an  official  observer  at  the  first  Bi- 
kini atom  bomb  test  and  later  at  the  Jap- 
anese peace  conference  in  San  Francisco 
to  more  recent  events  that  include  the 
birth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  admission  to  the  Utilon  of 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  HawaU. 

My  longtime  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  deals  with  the 
funding  requests  of  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  and  related  agencies  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  close  wortc- 
Ing  relationships  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  who  have  served 
six  Presidents,  as  have  I.  I  am  grateful, 
too,  for  my  close  relations  with  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Judiciary  and 


Departments  of  Justice  and  Commerce 
officials. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  experiences 
gained  from  the  committee  work  which 
took  me  abroad  where  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  Kings,  with  prime  ministers, 
and  with  heads  of  State  and  other  of- 
ficials whose  names  have  been  and  Kn  to- 
day prominent  in  world  affairs.  I  am 
grateful,  too,  for  the  cooperation  and 
courtesies  extended  to  me  by  so  many 
of  our  Ambassadors  and  members  of  our 
Foreign  Service  at  our  posts  abroad. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  adequate- 
ly express  my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  my  many  dear  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  many 
courtesies  and  assistance  extended  to  me. 
I  wish  to  convey  my  deep  gratitude  to 
my  constituents  tmd  to  my  faithful  po- 
litical friends  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  for  manifesting  their  trust  In  me 
by  electing  and  reelecting  me  to  16  con- 
secutive terms. 

My  warmest  thanks  go  to  the  dedicated 
members  of  my  staff  not  only  In  Wash- 
ington but  in  my  Brooklyn  office. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  to  my  many  friends 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  faithfully 
helped  me  to  carry  out  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  my  work  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  want  my  many  real  friends  from  the 
press,  radio,  and  television,  who  consci- 
enUously  and  forthrightly  reported  the 
truth  and  undistorted  facts,  to  know  how 
grateful  I  am  to  them. 

To  my  friends  from  labor's  ranks,  to 
Government  workers,  and  to  spiritual 
leaders  from  all  religious  faiths,  I  say 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Having  made  the  decision  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  relecUon  this  year,  I  find 
myself  already  possessed  of  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  and  loss.  I  am  unable  to  vis- 
ualize a  day-by-day  existence  devoid  of 
the  responsibilities  and  associations 
which  have  been  my  life  the  past  30 
years.  I  confess  that  I  have  ignored  leis- 
ure time  pursuits  and  I  have  had  litUe 
time  to  develop  hobbles.  My  whole  life 
has  been  wrapped  up  in  the  office  to 
which  I  have  been  elected. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  when  my  term 
expires.  I  can  still  be  of  service  to  my 
many  warm  friends  and  respected  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  UntU  the  day  of  my 
departure,  health  permitting.  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  carry  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner known  to  most  of  you. 

To  you  all  I  extend  my  warmest  wish- 
es for  a  full  measure  of  health,  happiness 
and  success.  This  is  not  '  Goodby"  or 
"Farewell"  but  merely  "So  long,  see  you 
again." 


AMENDMENT  TO  BSR.   10701,   HIGH 
SEAS  OIL  PORT  ACT 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider House  Resolution  11 39,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  10701, 
to  provide  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  certain  port  facilities. 

House  Resolution  1139.  granting  a  rule 
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to  a  bill  reported  by  the  Cotnmlttee  on 
Public  Works,  was  the  result  f)f  consider- 
ation of  offshore  port  facilities  in  three 
committees  of  the  House.  As  reported, 
the  rule,  in  my  opinion,  is  con^pletely  un- 
fair to  the  House  Merchant  )klarlne  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  in  th^t  the  lan- 
guage of  our  bill  is  made  in]  order  as  a 
substitute  amendment  only ,  if  the  so- 
called  Jones  amendment  Is  rejected. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  House 
would  be  foreclosed  under  the  rule  from 
debating  the  two  proposals  on  their  re- 
spective merits.  1 

In  order  to  insure  that  tl|e  Members 
of  the  House  will  have  the  Opportunity 
to  consider  an  alternative  to|  the  Public 
Works  bill  outside  the  stralijacket  im- 
posed by  the  rule,  it  is  my  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  to  the  Jones  amendment. 
The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, which  I  propose  contains  most 
of  the  features  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  bill  md  its  con- 
sideration will  enable  Memt)ers  of  the 
House  to  consider  this  importiint  legisla- 
tion in  a  rational  maimer,  i'or  the  in- 
formation of  Members,  the  language  of 
my  proposed  amendment  is  as  follows: 
That  tbU  Act  may  b«  cited  aa  tbe  "High  Seas 
OU  Port  Act".  I 

raCLABATION    OF    POLUIT 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  Fntsmos. — The  Confcress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  Nation's  energy  rfqulrements 
wUl  continue  to  Increase  for  th^  foreeeeable 
future  and  that  energy  demailds  will  in- 
creasingly exceed  available  domestic  sources 
of  energy  supply:  ] 

(2)  that  technological,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  which  will  dtectly  affect 
other  potential  sources  of  energy  supply  may 
dictate  that  the  Increased  energy  demand 
be  met,  for  at  least  the  near  future,  largely 
by  the  utilization  of  oil  as  the  source  of 
energy  supply  and  that  a  substaatlal  part  of 
the  needed  oil  must  be  Imported  from  for- 
eign sources; 

(3)  that  the  economic  use  ojr  resoxirces, 
the  necessity  for  Improving  tjie  national 
balance-of -payments  posltkm,  «ie  Interest 
In  transportation  efficiency,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  competitive  poeltloc  In  world 
trade  demand  the  utUlzatlon  of  Increasingly 
larger  vessels  to  transport  the  needed  quan- 
tities of  foreign  on;  | 

(4)  that  the  physical  limitations  of  pres- 
ent ports  and  port  facilities  In  the  United 
States  render  them  Incapable  of  accom- 
modating the  larger  tankers  tkat  will  be 
neede<l,  and  that  It  Is  not  feaalble.  either 
economically  or  environmentally,  to  deepen 
the  port  waters  and  expand  the  port  facili- 
ties to  the  extent  required  for  the  needed 
awjcommodatlon ; 

(5)  that,  as  an  alternative  solution,  the 
tue  of  smaller  tankers  which  cai|  be  accom- 
modated In  the  port  areas  of  the  TTnlted 
States  would  result  in  substantially  Increased 
port  congestion  and  would  constitute  a  mas- 
sive threat,  from  environmental  and  safety 
viewpoints,  from  the  Increased  viesael  traffic 
and  the  expanded  oil  transfer  activities; 

(6)  that  the  construction  of  m  significant 
number  of  high  seas  oU  ports,  located  In 
areas  where  existing  water  deptbs  will  per- 
mit the  accommodation  of  the  \  deep  draft 
vessels  needed,  will  be  both  economically  ad- 
vantageous and  environmentally  sotmd; 

(7)  that  the  licensing  of  sncfi  ports  as  to 
looation.  construction  standardA,'  and  oper- 
ational regulations  is  a  matter  nrtmarlly  of 
national  Interest,  and  that  the  slaor«>kla  Im- 
pact of  such  ports  is  a  matter  (^  both  na- 
tional and  local  tnterect;  and 


(8)  that  the  construction  and  operation 
of  high  seas  oil  ports,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In  waters  super- 
jacent to  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  reasonable  use  of  the  high 
seas  and  would  be  consistent  with  recog- 
nized  principles  of  International  law. 

(b)  PrmposEs.— The  Congress  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  grant  to  eligible  applicants  li- 
censes for  the  construction  of  high  seas 
oil  ports; 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  op- 
erating to  Issue  necessary  and  reasonable 
regulations  for  the  operation  of  high  seas 
ports; 

(8)  to  minimize  any  adverse  Impact  on 
the  marine  environment  which  may  result 
from  the  construction  car  operation  of  high 
seas  oU  porta;  and 

(4)  to  insure  that  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  In  the  conatruc- 
tlMi  and  operation  of  high  seas  oil  ports 
and  to  protect  the  national  and  local  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  impact  of  such  con- 
struction and  operation  on  adjacent  coastal 
States. 

DU'iMrnoNs 

Sic.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "High  seas  oil  port"  or  "oU  port" 
means.  In  a  structural  sense,  any  complex, 
consisting  of  a  permanently  sited  structtire 
or  structures,  located  In,  or  subjacent  to,  the 
offshore  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States, 
operated  as  a  means  for  the  luiloadlng  and 
further  handling  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  for  transshipment  to  the  United 
States.  The  term  includes  all  necessary 
components,  such  as  vessel  mooring  facilities, 
storage  facilities,  cargo  hose  systems,  pump- 
ing stations,  operational  platforms,  pipelines, 
and  their  associated  equipment  and  ^pur- 
tenances.  The  term  also  includes  any  pipe- 
line segment,  lying  In  or  subjacent  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  designed 
to  connect  a  component  of  the  oil  port  to 
facilities  located  landward  of  the  base  line 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  Is  measured.  In 
a  geographical  sense,  a  high  seas  oil  i>ort 
shall  consist  of  a  circular  zone,  the  center 
of  which  Is  the  port  reference  point,  and 
the  diameter  of  which  Is  not  less  than  two, 
and  not  more  than  four  nautical  mllea. 

fb)  "Offshore  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States"  means  the  high  seas,  outside  the 
territorial  sea,  superjacent  to  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  United  States,  as  the  latter 
term  is  delineated  by  the  provisions  of  article 
1  of  the  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  (16  UJ5.T.  471;  TIAS  «678). 

(c)  "United  States"  or  "State"  Includes 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  poesesslons  of  the  United 
State*,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Bico. 

(d)  "Coastal  State"  means  any  State  In, 
or  bordering  on,  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  or 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

(e)  "Adjacent  coastal  State"  means,  as  to 
a  high  seas  oil  port  (either  existing  or  pro- 
posed), a  coastal  State  any  point  of  which 
lies  within  ten  miles  of  the  high  seas  oil  port, 
as  that  term  Is  used  to  either  a  structural  or 
geographical  sense. 

(f)  "Port  reference  point"  means  a  point 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  defined  by  coordinates  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  located  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  center  of  activity  of  a  high  seas  oil  port. 

(g)  "Person"  Includes  private  Individuals, 
associations,  corporations  or  other  entitles, 
and  any  officer,  employee,  agent,  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  of  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
government,  or  of  any  foreign  government. 

(h)  "Eligible  applicant"  means  any  citizen, 
or  group  of  citizens,  of  the  United  Statea, 


any  private  cMporatlon,  or  other  private 
entity,  created  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  any  public 
authority  created,  pursuant  to  Federal  or 
State  law,  for  the  purpose  of  constructtog 
and  operating  a  high  seas  oU  port.  To  qualify 
as  an  eligible  applicant,  any  such  private 
corporation  or  other  private  entity  must 
have  as  its  president  or  other  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  as  its  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  or  holder  of  a  similar  office,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  may  have 
no  more  of  Its  directors  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  than  constitute  a  mi- 
nority of  the  number  required  for  a  quorum 
noceesary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
board. 

(1)  "Martoe  environment"  means  the  off- 
shore coastal  waters  of  the  United  States; 
the  coastal  waters  of  a  State,  containing  a 
measurable  quantity  or  percentage  of  sea- 
water.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  bays, 
sounds,  lagoons  bayous,  salt  ponds,  and 
estuaries;  the  living  and  nonllvtag  resources 
of  all  such  waters;  and  the  economic,  recrea- 
tional, and  esthetic  values  of  those  waters 
and  their  resources. 

Acnvrms  PKOHiarrm> 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (tocludlng 
the  provisions  of  this  Act),  or  pursuant  to 
an  authorized  Federal  program,  no  person 
may  construct,  maintain,  or  operate  a  high 
seas  oU  port  or  any  other  fixed  structure  in 
the  offshore  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  A  high  seas  oil  port,  licensed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  thU  Act,  may  not  be 
utilized— 

(1)  for  the  unloading  of  commodities  or 
materials  transported  from  the  United 
Statea,  other  than  materials  to  be  \ised  to  the 
construction,  matotenance,  or  operation  of 
the  high  seas  oil  port,  or  to  be  used  as  ship 
supplies,  tocludlng  bunkertog,  for  vessels 
utUlzlng  the  high  seas  oU  port. 

(2)  for  the  transshipment  of  conunodltles 
or  materials,  to  the  United  States,  other  than 
petroleum  or  ptetroleimi  products, 

(3)  except  to  cases  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  otherwise  by  rule  provides,  for 
the  transshipment  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
productB,  desttoed  for  locations  outside  the 
United  States, 

(4)  for  the  transportation  of  minerals,  to- 
cludlng oil  and  gas,  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  subsoil  or  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  coastal  area  to  which  the  high  seas  oil 
port  is  located,  nor 

(JJ)  by  carriers  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products,  unless  such  carriers  sire  equipped 
with  collision  avoidance  radar  systems  which 
meet  or  exceed  such  systems  as  are  required 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Administra- 
tion of  vessels  built  with  the  assistance  of 
United  States  Government  subsidies. 

TITLK  I— OONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGH  SEAS 
OIL  PORTS 

UEf  lillliOIf 

Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "Secretary"  meana,  except  where  Its 
usage  specifically  todlcatea  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

UCXNSX  TO   COirSTKT7CT 

Stc.  loa.  (a)  OEwxaAL.— Puraviant  to  the 
provlslona  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
Issue  to  any  eligible  applicant  a  license  to 
construct  a  high  seas  oil  port.  If  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  departments,  first 
determines — 

(1)  that  the  applicant  is  financially  re- 
sponsible and  has  demonstrated  the  abUity 
to  comply  with  applicable  lawa,  regulations. 
and  license  conditions; 

(2)  tbat  operations  under  the  lloeoM  wUI 
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not  adversely  affect  competition  or  result  to 
restratot  of  trade; 

(3)  that  the  construction  and  (q>eratlon  of 
the  high  seas  oil  port  will  not  pose  an  un- 
reasonable threat  to  the  totegrlty  of  the 
martoe  environment  In  which  it  Is  to  be 
located,  and  that  aU  reasonable  precautions 
will  be  taken  to  nUnimtze  any  adverse  Im- 
pact, actiial  or  potential,  on  the  marine  en- 
vironment, tocludlng  the  martoe  environ- 
ment of  any  adjacent  coastal  State; 

(4)  that  the  high  seas  oil  port  will  not 
unreasonably  toterlere  with  totematlonal 
navigation  or  other  reasonable  uses  of  the 
high  seas,  as  defined  by  any  treaty  or  con- 
vention to  which  the  United  States  Is  signa- 
tory,  or   by   customary   international    law; 

(5)  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  does  not 
conflict  otherwise  with  the  totematlonal  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States; 

(6)  that  the  Issuance  of  a  license  will  not 
be  contrary  to  the  national  seciu-lty  toterests 
of  the  United  States; 

(7)  that  the  location  of  a  high  seas  oil 
port  to  the  area  for  which  the  license  Is  Is- 
sued Is  In  the  national  toterest  and  will  meet 
national  needs,  or  regional  needs,  or  both; 
and 

(8)  that  the  overall  benefits  resxilttog  from 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  high 
seas  oil  port  will  be  greater  than  any  po- 
tential adverse  Impact  on  existing  nearby 
ports. 

(b)  Tksms  or  LicxNBx. — Any  license  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  five  years  and  may  be  extended  for 
such  additional  period  of  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  construction.  Such  license 
shall  be  converted  into  a  license  to  operate 
the  oil  port  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  n  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Teansfeb  or  License. — ^Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  licensee,  the  Secretary  may  trans- 
fer a  license  Issued  under  this  title  when  he 
determine  that  the  proposed  transferee  qual- 
ifies as  an  eligible  applicant  and  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

(d)  License  CoNDinoifs. — (1)  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  toclude  to  any  license 
Issued,  or  transferred,  under  this  title,  any 
reasonable  conditions  which  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  conditions  shall  toclude,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

(A)  such  construction  schedule  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  ftods  necessary  to  as- 
sure prompt  and  effective  Implementation  of 
the  license  by  the  licensee; 

(B)  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
for  administrative  and  other  cost*  tocurred 
In  processing  the  application  lor,  and  to 
monitoring  the  construction  of,  the  high 
seas  oil  port; 

(C)  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  the  fair  market  rental  value  of  the 
subsoil  and  seabed  subjacent  to  the  high 
seas  oil  port,  tocludlng  the  fair  market 
rental  value  of  the  right-of-way  necessary 
for  the  pipeline  segment  lying  outside  the 
seaward  boundaries  of  any  State  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act  (67  Stat.  29;   43  UJS.C.   1301-1315); 

(D)  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  or  minimize  any  ad- 
verse Impact  of  the  construction  on  the  ma- 
rine environment,  tocludlng  the  martoe  en- 
vironment of  any  adjacent  coastal  State; 

(E)  such  requlremente  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  insure  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  license,  the  licensee  shaU  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  qualifications  required  of 
»n  eligible  applicant; 

(F)  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
nwy  find  necessary  In  order  to  Insure  non- 
discriminatory access  to  the  oU  port  at  rea- 
sonable ratee;  and 

(Q)  auch  bond  tog  requirement*  or  other 
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assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  order  to  Insure  that,  upon  the  revoca- 
tion c*  sxirrender  of  a  license,  the  licensee  will 
remove  from  the  seabed  and  subsoU  all  com- 
ponents of  the  high  seas  oil  port:  Provide, 
That  to  the  case  of  components  lying  to  the 
subsoil  below  the  seabed,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  waive  the  removal  requlre- 
mente If  he  finds  that  such  removal  Is  not 
otherwise  necessary  and  that  the  remaining 
components  do  not  constitute  any  threat 
to  navigation  or  to  the  environment:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  at  the  request  of  the 
licensee,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive 
the  removal  requirement  as  to  any  compo- 
nents which  he  determtoea  may  be  utilized 
In  connection  with  the  transportation  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  or  other  mtoerals,  pursuant  to 
a  lease  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Outer  ConUnental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
462),  after  which  waiver  the  utUlzatlon  of 
such  component*  shall  t>e  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act. 

(2)  Prior  to  tocludlng  any  license  condi- 
tion which  is  designed  to  conttoue  to  be  ap- 
plicable after  the  license  to  construct  is 
converted  to  a  license  to  operate,  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shaU 
consult  with,  and  give  full  consideration  to 
the  views  of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
to  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating. 


ENVIKONMXNTAL   CONSmEKATTONS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Ceixeria.— Prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  license  under  section  102  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, shall  establish  and  apply,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revise,  criteria  for 
evaluattog  the  potential  impact  of  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  proposed  high 
seas  oil  port  on  the  marine  environment,  in- 
cludtog  the  martoe  environment  of  any  ad- 
jacent coastal  State.  Such  criteria  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to— 

(1)  effects  on  aquatic  plant*  and  animals; 

(2)  effects  on  ocean  currents  or  wave  pat- 
terns, and  on  nearby  shoreltoes  or  beaches, 
tocludlng  bays  and  estuaries  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  coastal  zone  of  any  affected 
coastal  State; 

(3)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  high  seas 
area,  such  as  navigation,  fishtog,  aquacul- 
ture,  and  scientific  research; 

(4)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  subjacent 
seabed  and  subsoil  such  as  exploitation  cf 
resources  and  the  laytog  of  cables  and  pipe- 
Itoes; 

(6)  the  dangers  to  any  components  or  the 
oil  port  which  might  be  occasioned  by  waves, 
winds,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  protect 
against  such  dangers; 

(6)  effects  on  esthetic  and  recreational 
values; 

(7)  effects  of  land -baaed  developments 
which  are  related  to  port  development; 

(8)  effects  on  public  health  and  welfare; 
and 

(9)  such  other  considerations  a*  the  Sec- 
retary finds  reasonably  necessary  to  fully 
evaluate  the  Impact  of  any  high  seas  oil 
port. 

(b)    EWVIEONMINTAL   IlCPACT  STATEMENT. — 

In  connection  with  the  grant  or  denial  of 
an  application  for  a  Ucense  under  this  title, 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  will  constitute 
a  major  Federal  action  to  the  sense  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  862) ,  and 
the  requirements  of  that  Act  wUl  be  applied 
accordtogly. 

ucENBDro  niocEDTraEs 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Oinbul.- The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  issue  reasonable  nUes  and  reg- 
ulations prescrlbtog  procedtires  governing 
the  application  for  and  the  Issuance  of  U- 
cenaes   ptirsuant   to   this   title.   Such   rules 


and  regulations  shall  be  Issued  to  accordance 
with  section  563  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  without  regard  to  subsection  (a)  there- 
of. Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  contain 
a  mechanism  for  full  consultaUon  and  co- 
operation with  all  other  intereeted  «deral 
agencies  and  departments  and  with  any  nl- 
fected  adjacent  coastal  SUte,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  the  views  of  any  interested 
members  of  the  general  public. 

(b)  License  Application. — Each  applica- 
tion shall  contato  such  financial,  technical, 
and  other  toformatlon  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  neecssary  to  evaluate  the  application. 
Such  information  shall  toclude,  but  Is  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  the  specific  location  of  the  proposed 
high  seas  oil  port  tocludtog  all  components 
thereof; 

(2)  the  type  and  design  of  faculties; 

(3)  where  construction  in  phases  is  to- 
tended,  the  detailed  descriptions  of  each 
phase,  tocludlng  the  specific  components 
thereof; 

(4)  the  financial  and  technical  capabil- 
ities of  the  applicant  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate the  oil  port; 

(6)  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  to 
hold  a  license  under  this  tlUe,  tocludtog,  to 
the  case  of  a  private  corporation  or  otier 
private  entity,  necessary  information  relat- 
ing to  the  citizenship  of  Its  officers  and 
directors; 

(6)  an  agreement  that  there  wiu  be  no 
material  change  from  the  submitted  plans 
without  prior  approval  to  wrlUng  from  the 
Secretary; 

(7)  an  agreement  that  the  licensee,  upon 
acceptance  of  the  license,  wlU  comply  with 
all  conditions  attached  thereto;   and 

(8)  an  agreement  that  the  licensee,  upon 
termination  of  the  license,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  will  remove  all  compo- 
nents of  the  oU  port  from  the  seabed  and 
subsoU,  to  accordance  with  the  Ucense  con- 
ditions included  pursuant  to  subsection  102 
(d)  hereof. 

(c)  PtTBLic  Access  to  Intormatxon. — (l) 
Copies  of  any  commumcatlons,  doctmients. 
reports,  or  information  received  or  sent  by 
any  applicant  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
pubUc  upon  Identlflcable  request,  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  unless  such  toformatlon  may 
not  be  publicly  released  under  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  not  disclose  to- 
formatlon obtatoed  by  him  under  this  aec- 
tlon  which  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  referred  to  to  section  1906  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  to- 
formatlon— 

(A)  shall  be  disclosed. 

(1)  upon  request,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  havtog  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  to  which  the 
Information  relates,  and 

(U)  to  any  Judicial  proceedings  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentlaUty  of  such  information  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceetfltogs;  and 

(B)  may  be  disclosed. 

(I)  upon  request,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
to  another  Federal  department  or  agency, 
and 

(II)  to  the  public  In  order  to  protect  public 
health  and  safety  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment  to  writing,  or  for  discus- 
sion to  closed  session  wlthto  fifteen  days, 
by  the  party  from  which  the  toformatlon 
was  obtained  (If  the  delay  resulttog  from 
euch  notice  and  opportunity  for  comment 
or  discussion  would  not  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  health  and  safety) . 

(3)  Nothing  contatoed  to  this  subsection 
•hall  be  construed  to  require  the  release  of 
any  Information  described  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  852  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
dlsclosxnie  to  the  public. 

(d)  Agxnct  CoNsm-TATiow. — (1)  Notwlth- 
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standing  any  otber  provision  of  law,  an  ap- 
plication filed  with  the  Secretary  for  a  11- 
cenae  iinder  thla  title  shall  constitute  an 
application  for  all  Federal  authorizations 
required  for  construction  of  a  high  seas  oil 
port.  The  Secretary  will  furHah  a  copy  of 
the  application  to  all  other  ^der&l  depart- 
ments or  agendea  which  wf)uld  otherwise 
have  i>ermit  authority  over  aniy  aspect  of  the 
proposed  construction  and  shiall  Insure  that 
the  application  contains  all  tiie  Information 
which  would  have  otherwise  t  been  required 
by  thoee  agencies. 

(2)  Upon  receipt  of  Its  cop^  of  the  appli- 
cation, each  department  or  agency  Involved 
shall  review  the  Information  contained 
therein  and.  based  upon  legali  considerations 
within  Its  area  of  responslbllljty,  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  the  approval  or  disapprov- 
al of  the  application.  In  any  <^ase  in  which  a 
department  or  agency  recot^mends  disap- 
proval, it  shall  set  out  in  detail  the  manner 
In  which  the  application  do^  not  ccHnply 
with  any  law  or  regulation  irlthln  Its  area 
of  responsibility  and  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary how  the  application  may  be  amended  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  compllanc#  with  the  law 
or  regulation  involved.  The  failure  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  to  forward  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  days 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  ^plication 
shall  be  conclusively  presum^  as  a  recom- 
mendation by  that  department  or  agency 
that  the  application  be  approved. 

(e)  CooaoiNATioM  With  Aivucemt  Coastal 
Statis. —  (1)  Prior  to  Issuing  4  license  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with, 
and  give  full  consideration  t^  the  views  of, 
the  responsible  officials  of  I  any  adjacent 
coastal  State.  j 

(3)  When  an  adjacent  coast*!  State  has  an 
existing  State  program  contrcilling,  or  other 
legislative  requirements  related  to,  land  or 
water  uses,  upon  which  the  cnnstruction  of 
a  high  seas  oil  port  will  have  Bi  direct  Impact, 
the  applicant  shall  include,  lb  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  a  certification  that  in 
the  applicant's  beet  Judgment  the  Usuance 
of  the  license  applied  for  wouli  be  consistent 
with  applicable  State  requirements.  At  the 
same  time,  the  applicant  sh|tU  furnish  to 
the  appropriate  State  officials  a  copy  of  the 
certification,  with  all  necessary  information 
and  data.  After  completion  of  Its  established 
procedures  for  the  consideration  oif  such 
matters,  the  State  Involved  shall,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  notify  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  State  concurs  with,  or  disagrees 
with,  the  applicant's  certlflcKtlon,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement,  the  Statie  shaU  specify 
the  manner  In  which  the  certification  is  In 
error.  The  State  shall  also  Intricate  how  the 
application  may  be  brought  i4to  compliance 
with  State  requirements,  if  such  compliance 
is  possible.  In  the  event  that  the  State  falls 
to  furnish  the  required  notification  of  con- 
currence or  disagreement,  within  six  months 
after  receipt  of  its  copy  of  ttie  applicant's 
certification,  the  State's  concurrence  with 
the  certification  shall  be  coiicluslvely  pre- 
sumed. The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  li- 
cense under  this  title  until  {the  State  has 
concurred  with  the  appllcatloti  or  until,  by 
Its  failure  to  act,  the  State's  ^ncurrenc*  la 
conclusively  presumed. 

(3)  In  addition  to  following  the  procedures 
outlined  In  paragraph  (2)  theneof.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  also  take  Into  account  the  views  of 
appropriate  officials  of  any  8t*te  which  wlU 
be  Indirectly  affected  by  the  issuance  of  a 
license  under  this  title,  to  tlte  extent  that 
the  overall  project  will  have  a  secondary  im- 
pact on  tha.t  St«t«  because  of  needs  related 
to  the  addition  or  expansion  of  supporting 
Undslde  facilities  or  the  furnishing  of  ex- 
panded services. 

(f)  Soracam,  Hzaumcs,  akd' Rsnzw.— (l) 
Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation filed  under  subsection  ()>)  hereof,  and 
prior  to  granting  any  Ucenae,  the  Secretary 


shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
containing  a  summary  of  the  application  and 
Information  as  to  where  the  application  and 
supporting  data  required  by  subsection  (b) 
may  be  examined,  allowing  interested  per- 
sons at  least  sixty  days  for  the  submission  of 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  relevant  to 
the  grant  of  the  license,  with  or  without  op- 
port  xmlty  for  oral  presentation.  Such  notice 
shall  also  be  fxirnlshed  to  the  Qovemor  of 
each  adjacent  coastal  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  such  additional  methods  as 
he  deems  reasonable  to  inform  Interested  per- 
sons and  groups  about  the  proceeding  and 
to  Invite  comments  therefrom.  Each  such 
publication  shall  provide  for  a  hearing  or 
hearings  which  shall  take  place  In  the  ad- 
jacent coastal  State.  After  the  completion  of 
all  hearings,  the  presiding  officer  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  report  of  his  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  the  participants 
in  the  hearings  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  therewi. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  decision  granting  or 
denying  the  license  shall  be  In  writing  and 
shall  be  made  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  conclusion  of  all 
hearings.  The  decision  shall  include  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  raised  In  the  proceeding 
and  his  conclusions  thereon  and  findings  on 
the  issues  of  fact  considered  at  any  hearing. 
The  decision  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
environmental  impact  statement  as  required 
by  section  103(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(3)  Judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
cision shall  be  in  accordance  with  sections 
701-706  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  A  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  to  be  aggrieved  by  agency 
action  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  if  he — 

(A)  has  participated  in  the  administrative 
proceedings  before  the  Secretary  (or  if  he  did 
not  so  participate,  he  can  show  that  his  fail- 
ure to  do  so  was  caused  by  the  Secretary's 
failure  to  provide  the  notice  required  by  this 
subsection)   and 

(B)  is  adversely  affected  by  the  agency 
action  or  asserts  an  interest  and  speal^s 
knowingly  for  the  environmental  values  as- 
serted to  be  involved  in  the  suit. 

SUSPENSION    OB    REVOCATION    OF    LICENSE    TO 
CON8TKUCT 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Whenever  a  licensee,  holding 
a  license  to  construct,  fails  to  comply  with 
any  applicable  provision  of  this  title  or  any 
applicable  rule,  regulation,  restriction,  or 
condition  issued  or  Imposed  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
may  file  an  appropriate  action  In  the  United 
States  district  court  nearest  to  the  location 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port  to  be  constructed 
or  in  the  district  in  which  the  licensee  re- 
sides or  may  be  found,  to — 

(1)  suspend  operations  under  the  license; 
or 

(3)  If  such  failure  Is  knowing  and  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  mails  notification  of  stich  failure 
by  registered  letter  to  the  licensee  at  bis 
record  poet  office  address,  revoke  such  license. 

(b)  When  the  licensee's  failure  to  comply. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  creates  a 
serious  threat  to  the  environment,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  lieu  of  the  action  authorized  under 
subeectlon  (a),  may  suspend  operations 
under  the  license  forthwith  and  notify  the 
licensee  accordingly.  Such  suspension  shall 
constitute  final  agency  action  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  704  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

CEvrmcATioN  or  conpLrnoN  or 

CON»T«TJCTION 

Sec  106.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  a  high  seas  oil  port,  the  licensee  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  such  completion  and 
of  his  readiness  to  commence  operation  of 
the  oil  port.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  an  Inspec- 


tion to  be  made  to  assure  himself  that  the 
licensee  has  completed  construction  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  license  including  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  title.  If  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  such  corrective  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  construc- 
tion into  conformance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe. 

(b)  When  the  license  to  construct  author- 
izes construction  in  designated  phases,  the 
licensee  may  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
completion  of  a  designated  phase,  and,  upon 
the  request  of  the  licensee,  the  Secretary 
shall  Invoke  the  procedures  of  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  as  If  the  construction  had  been  fully 
completed.  Subsequent  phase  completions 
shall  be  similarly  treated. 

AOTHORIZATION  FOS  AFPIOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums 
not  exceeding  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year, 
for  the  administration  of  this  title,  and  for 
succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sums  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
TITLE  n— OPERATION  OF  HIGH  SEAS  OH, 
PORTS 

DEFiNrnoN 
Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "Secretary"  means,  except  where 
its  usage  specifically  Indicates  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating. 

LICENSE  TO    OPERATE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  General. — Upon  receipt  of 
the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  required  by  section  106  of  title  I 
of  this  Act  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  hereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
convert  the  license  to  construct  a  high  seas 
oil  port  to  a  license  to  operate  the  oil  port. 

(b)  Dttration  and  Renewal  or  License. — 
Each  license  converted,  or  renewed,  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  Umlted  to  a 
reasonable  term  In  light  of  all  circumstances 
concerning  the  project,  but  in  no  event  for 
a  term  of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  deter- 
mining the  duration  of  the  license,  as  con- 
verted or  as  renewed,  the  Secretary  shall, 
among  other  things,  take  into  consideration 
the  coet  of  the  facility.  Its  useful  life,  and  any 
public  ptirpose  It  serves.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  any  licensing  period,  and  on  applica- 
tion of  the  licensee,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
new any  such  license:  ProiHdei.  That  at  the 
time  of  the  renewal,  the  high  seas  oil  port 
Is  m  commercial  operation,  is  operating  in 
accordance  with  the  public  Interest,  and  the 
licensee  is  otherwise  in  compliance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  licensee,  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  and  the  regulations  Issried 
pursuant  thereto,  and  with  such  other  pro- 
visions of  law  as  are  applicable. 

rttlxs  and  rxoitlations 
Sec.  203.  (a)  Osnbul.— The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  prescribing  procedures  under 
which  the  high  seas  oil  ports  shall  be  op- 
erated. Such  niles  and  reg\ilatlons  shall  be 
issued  In  accordance  with  section  558  of 
title  0,  United  States  Code,  without  regard 
to  the  UmltaUons  of  subsection  (a)  thereof. 
They  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
port  operations,  veaael  movements,  pilotage 
requirements,  maximum  vessel  drafts,  desig- 
nation and  marking  of  anchorage  areas,  fa- 
cility maintenance,  personnel  health  and 
safety  measures,  and  the  provision  of  all 
eqtilpment  necessary  to  prevent  or  minimise 
pollution  of  the  marine  environment,  to 
clean  up  any  pollutants  which  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  to  otherwise  prevent  or  mini- 
mize any  adverse  Impact  from  the  operation 
of  the  oU  port. 

(b)  LlOBTS  and  OTREm  Waskino  Dbvicb 
AND  SArcTT  iQuiPMENT. — The  Secretary  may 
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Issue  and  enforce  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  lights  and  other  warn- 
ing devices,  safety  equipment,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  safety 
of  life  and  property  on  high  seas  oil  ports 
or  on  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  he 
may  deem  necessary. 

(c)  Protection  of  Navigation. — The  Sec- 
retary may  mark  for  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation any  component  of  high  seas  oil  port 
whenever  the  licensee  has  failed  suitably  to 
mark  the  same  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  hereunder,  and  the  licensee 
shall  pay  the  cost  thereof. 

(d)  Safety  Zones. — Subject  to  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  the  Secretary, 
after  constiltatlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  designate  a 
safety  zone,  surrounding  any  high  seas  oil 
port  licensed  under  this  Act,  every  point  In 
the  perimeter  of  which  lies  not  less  than 
two,  and  not  more  than  ten,  nautical  miles 
from  the  port  reference  point.  No  other  In- 
stallations, structures,  or  uses  incompatible 
with  the  operation  of  the  high  seas  oil  port 
will  be  permitted  vsrlthln  the  safety  zone.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  necessary  niles  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  permitted  activities 
within  such  zone.  In  promulgating  such 
rtiles,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Insure  that  the  rules 
are  consistent  with  the  International  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Special  REOtTLATioNa  for  Safett  or 
Navigation. — In  addition  to  any  other  regu- 
Istlons,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  safety  zone  in  the  man- 
ner described  In  subsection  (d)  hereof,  and 
to  Issue  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  re- 
lating thereto,  to  be  effective  during  the 
construction  of  a  high  seas  oil  port  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  navigation  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  construction. 

APPLICABLE    LAWS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  General. — High  seas  on  ports 
licensed  under  this  Act  do  not  possess  the 
status  of  islands  and  have  no  territorial  seas 
of  their  own.  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided otherwise  in  this  section,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  such  high  seas 
oil  ports  In  accordance  with  their  location 
on  the  high  seas. 

(b)  State  Laws. — State  taxation  laws  shall 
not  apply  to  any  high  seas  oil  port  or  to  any 
component  thereof  located  outside  the  tax 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State.  In  other  respects, 
and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  or  with 
other  Federal  laws  and  regulations  now  in 
effect  or  hereafter  adopted,  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  of  the  State  nearest  to  the 
high  seas  oil  port,  now  in  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
United  States  for  the  high  seas  oil  port. 

(c)  Navigable  Waters  or  the  United 
States. — For  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1973  (86 
Stat.  424:  33  U.S.C.  1221-1227);  of  titles  52 
and  53  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Acts  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  sections  4472  and  4417a  thereof,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  170,  391a);  of  tlUe  n 
of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1917  (40  Stat.  220) ,  as 
amended  (60  U.S.C.  191-194) ;  and  of  sections 
311  and  312  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1321- 
1322) ,  high  seas  oil  ports,  licensed  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  located  within 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Port  or  Place  Within  the  UNnxD 
States. — For  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Voyage  Load  "^Ine  Act  of  1073  (87  Stat. 
♦18):  of  the  Coastwise  Load  Line  Act,  1935 
(49  Stat.  891) ,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  88-881) : 
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of  section  4370  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  316) ;  of 
section  8  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886  (24  Stat. 
81;  46  VS.C.  289);  of  section  27  of  the  Act 
of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  998)  as  amended 
(46  UJ3.C.  883):  and  of  title  I  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (86  Stat.  1052;  33  U.S.C.  1401-1421),  high 
seas  oil  ports,  licensed  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  ports  or  places  within  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Transportation  Between  States :  Com- 
mon Carrier. — For  the  purposes  of  chapter  39 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (18  UJS.C.  831- 
837),  and  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (24  Stat.  379),  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1- 
27),  movement  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  by  a  pipeline  component  of  a  high 
seas  oil  port,  licensed  under  this  Act,  from 
outside,  to  within,  the  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  any  coastal  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
transportation  or  commerce  from  one  State 
to  another  State,  and  the  licensee  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  common  carrier  for  all  pur- 
poses of  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

(f)  Compensation  for  Injurt. — With  re- 
spect to  disability  or  death  of  an  employee 
resulting  from  any  Injury  occurring  in  con- 
nect'on  with  the  construction,  maintenance, 
or  operations  of,  a  high  seas  oil  port,  com- 
pensation shall  be  payable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  (44  Stat.  1424) 
as  amended  (33  UJS.C.  901-950).  For  the 
ptirposes  of  applying  that  Act  to  high  seas  oil 
ports — 

(1)  the  term  "employee"  does  not  include  a 
master  or  a  crewmember  of  any  vessel,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  State,  or  for- 
eign government,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division; 

(2)  employment  in  the  construction, 
maintenance,  or  operation  of  a  high  seas  oil 
port  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "maritime  em- 
ployment"; and 

(3)  high  seas  oil  ports  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  located  in  the  navigable  waters  ol  the 
United  States. 

(g)  Labor  Disputes. — For  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (61  Stat. 
136),  as  amended  (29  U5.C.  151-168),  any 
unfair  labor  practices,  as  defined  In  that  Act, 
occurring  upon  a  high  seas  oil  port,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  occurred  within  the  nearest 
Judicial  district  located  In  the  coastal  State 
nearest  to  the  location  of  the  oil  port. 

(h)  Special  Makitimx  and  Territorial 
Jurisdiction. — ^Por  the  purposes  of  section  7 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  high  seas  oil 
ports,  licensed  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  TTnlted 
States. 

(1)  Customs  Laws. — The  custom  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  apply  to  any  high 
seas  oil  port  licensed  under  this  Act,  but  all 
foreign  articles  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  such  high  seas  oU  port,  includ- 
ing any  component  thereof,  shall  first  be 
made  subject  to  a  consumption  entry  in  the 
United  States  and  all  applicable  duties  and 
taxes,  which  would  be  Imposed  upon  or  by 
reason  of  their  Importation  if  they  were  im- 
ported for  consiimptlon  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  paid  thereon  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  merchandise  Imported 
Into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

rOREIGN-rLAG    VESSELS 

Sec.  205.  Except  in  a  situation  involving 
force  majeure,  a  licensee  of  a  high  seas  oil 
port  may  not  permit  a  vessel,  registered  In 
or  flying  the  flag  of  a  foreign  state,  to  call 
at,  or  otherwise  utilize,  a  high  seas  oil  port 
licensed  under  this  Act  unless  (a)  the  for- 


eign-flag state  involved,  by  specific  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise,  has  agreed  to  recognize 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
vessel  and  its  personnel.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  while  the  vessel 
is  at  the  high  seas  oil  port,  and  (b)  the  ves- 
sel owner,  or  bareboat  charterer,  has  desig- 
nated an  agent  In  the  United  States  for  the 
service  of  process  in  the  case  of  any  claim 
or  legal  proceeding  resulting  from  the  activ- 
ities of  the  vessel  or  its  personnel  while  at  the 
high  seas  oil  port. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  State,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  shall  seek  effec- 
tive international  action  and  cooperation  In 
support  of  the  policy  of  this  Act  and  may, 
for  this  purpose,  formulate,  present,  or  sup- 
port specific  proposals  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  competent  International  organi- 
zations for  the  development  of  appropriate 
international  rules  and  regulations  relative 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  high 
seas  oil  ports,  with  partlciilar  regard  for 
measures  to  promote  the  safety  of  navigation 
in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

OmCIAL   ACCESS 

Sec  207.  All  United  States  officials,  includ- 
ing those  officials  responsible  for  the  Imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  United  States 
laws  applicable  to  a  high  seas  oil  port,  shall 
at  all  times  be  afforded  reasonable  access  to 
a  high  seas  oil  port  licensed  under  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  laws  under  their 
Jurisdiction  or  otherwise  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation Issued  pursuant  to  section  203  hereof 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000 
for  each  day  diu^ng  which  the  violation  con- 
tinues. The  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary,  who.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  shall  consider  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  any  prior  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  the  violation. 
No  penalty  may  be  assessed  until  the  person 
charged  shall  have  been  given  notice  of  the 
violation  involved  and  an  c^portunlty  for  a 
hearing.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary 
may  remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty  assessed. 
Upon  failure  of  the  i>erson  charged  to  pay  an 
assessed  penalty,  the  Secretary  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an  action 
In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  collection  of  the  penalty, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  Involved,  to- 
gether with  such  other  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  any 
person  who  willfully  and  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  section  203 
hereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  dvirlng  which 
such  offense  occurs. 

(c)  Any  vessel,  except  a  public  vessel  en- 
gaged In  noncommercial  activities,  used  In 
a  violation  of  this  title  or  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  to  section  203  hereof, 
shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil  peniJty 
assessed  or  criminal  fine  Imposed  and  may 
be  proceeded  against  in  amy  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  J\irisdlction 
thereof:  hut  no  vessel  shall  be  liable  unless 
it  shall  appear  that  one  or  more  of  the  own- 
ers, or  bareboat  charterers,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  violation,  a  consenting  party  or  privy 
to  such  violation. 

SUSPENSION    ox    REVOCATION    OP   UCXNSX 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Whenever  a  licensee,  holding 
a  license  to  c^>erate,  fails  to  comply  with  any 
applicable  provision  of  this  title  or  any  ap- 
plicable rule,  regulation,  reetrlctlon.  or 
license  condition   issued  or  imposed  under 
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the  authority  of  this  Act.  at  f»Us  to  operate 
the  high  aees  oU  port  consivtent  with  the 
policy  of  this  Act,  by  denying  reasonable  ac- 
cess or  otherwise  unreaeonably  restricting  the 
amount  o<  petroleum  or  petroleum  products 
received  at  the  oU  port  or  traonhlpped  to  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  may  file  an  appro- 
priate action  tn  the  United  States  district 
court  nearest  to  the  location  of  the  high  seas 
oU  port  or  In  the  district  In  which  the 
licensee  resides  or  may  be  foi|nd,  to — 

(1)  suspend  operations  un4er  the  license; 
or 

(2)  If  such  failure  Is  knotrlng  and  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty 'days  after  the 
Secretary  malls  notification  ^f  such  failure 
by  registered  letter  to  the  illcense  at  his 
record  post  ofOoe  address, ,  revoke  such 
license. 

(b)  When  the  licensee's  failure  to  comply. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  creates  a 
serious  threat  to  the  envlrontnent,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  lieu  of  the  action  aujthorlzed  under 
subsection  (a),  may  suspehd  operations 
under  the  license  forthwith.  Such  susi>en- 
slons  shall  constttute  final  agency  action  fc^ 
the  purposes  of  section  706  of:  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  I 

(c)  In  any  case  In  which  ■  license  Is  re- 
voked under  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  lieu  of  requiring  or  toermlttlng  the 
licensee  to  remove  any  of  toe  components 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port,  may— | 

(1)  order  forfeited  the  ported  bond  or. 
In  the  absence  of  a  bond,  collect  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  representing!  the  other  as- 
surances given  under  section  |l02(d)  (1)  (Q), 


oil  port. 


or  subsection 
assuring  hlm- 


(2)  take  cTistody  of  the  hlgl^ 
and 

(3)  transfer  the  license  to  a^y  other  eligi- 
ble applicant,  with  payment  |rrom  the  new 
Licensee  for  the  value  of  the  I  high  seas  oil 
port,  such  value  to  be  deter^nlned  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  payment  thereafter  to  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  to  the  former 
licensee 

(d)  In  any  case  In  which  a  ^cense  Is  sus 
pezkded  under  subsection  la) 
(b)  hereof,  the  Secretary,  after 
self  that  the  basis  for  the  s^pension  has 
been  renaoved  and  that  futi^re  operations 
will  be  conducted  In  acoordanc*  with  applica- 
ble provisions  of  this  title  an4  with  applic- 
able rtiles.  regiilatlons,  restrictions,  and 
license  conditions,  may  lift  t|ie  suspension 
and  relnstltute  the  license.  | 
I 

AtTTHOKXTT  rOE  KKfilKBCH  4tL'rlVlTlBB 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  fai  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  ol  the  Oovem- 
ment,  or  not.  as  may  be  Lnj  the  national 
Interest,  shaa —  I 

(1)  engage  In  such  researcli.  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstration!  as  he  deeoas 
appropriate  with  respect  to  (Al  the  removal 
from  waters  of  oU  spilled  Incident  to  high 
seas  oil  ports  operations,  and|(B)  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  such  spl  Us;  and 

(2)  publish  from  time  to  tliie  the  results 
of  such  activities. 

(b)  tn  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  contr^ts  with,  or 
make  grants  to,  pubUc  or  private  agencies 
and  organizations  and  Individuals. 

AUTHoaJzanoM  roa  APf>aoF^iAnoK8 

Sbc.  211.   (a)   There  are  au 
appropriated    for   fiscal    year 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
sums,  not  exceeding  $2,500,000 
year,    for    the    admtalstratlon 
(other   than    section    210 
succeeding  fiscal  years  only  suel  i 
be  specifically  authorized  by  Ui 

(b)    There    are   authorized 
pnated  tlO.000.000  for  each  of 
1976,   1978,  and    1977,   to  carry 
poses  of  section  210  of  this  title 


t^orlzed  to  be 

1976    and   for 

years  such 

for  any  fiscal 

of   this   title 

her^f),    and    for 

sums  as  may 


»  be  appro- 
fiscal  years 
out  the  pur- 


ine 


GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
ENERGY  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today,  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Chet  Houfield,  addressed  the  42d 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute  in  New  York.  In  light  of  his 
long  term,  broad,  and  unprecedented  ex- 
perience in  the  development  of  energy 
and  in  governmental  reorganization,  his 
comments  warrant  the  special  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body.  His  state- 
ment includes  an  excellent  summary  of 
proposed  energy  reorganization  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Congress.  I  highly 
commend  his  statement  to  all  Members 
?.nd  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  this  Record 
for  the  convenience  of  all. 
The  statement  follows: 

GOVERNICKNTAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ENEBGT 

Cbalxxnge 
(Remarks  by  Congressman  Cvarr  Houfzcld) 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  In  this  42nd 
annual  convention  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  recent  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  In  responding 
to  the  energy  challenge,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  organizational  aspects. 

When  serloxis  national  problems  emerge, 
or  a  national  crisis  develops  which  calls  for 
concerted  Oovernment  action,  planners  and 
policy-makers  begin  to  talk  about  policy,  or- 
ganization, and  TCiources.  From  the  con- 
gressional standpoint,  this  requires  concerted 
action  by  three  sets  of  legislative  committees: 

Policies  are  determined  by  the  legislative 
authorizing  committees  having  Jurisdiction 
In  the  subject  matter. 

Organizations  are  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations,  which 
have  specialized  jurisdiction  In  creating  or 
modifying  organizations. 

Resources,  that  Is,  funds,  are  provided  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Using  these  broad  categories.  I  will  briefly 
review  recent  developments  in  Government 
relating  to  energy. 

ENEBGT  POUCIES 

In  the  policy  area,  the  Government  has 
been  caught  with  Its  plans  down.  The  oil 
embargo  found  a  nation  unprepared.  Uncer- 
tainties, delays,  lacks  of  Information,  and 
failure  of  leadership  has  been  shown.  The 
fact  that  the  President  Is  entangled  In  the 
Watergate  affair  makes  things  that  much 
worse,  and  the  public  distrust  of  Government 
spills  over  to  the  Congress. 

Crystallization  of  policy  Issues  In  the  Com- 
gress  Is  difficult,  even  In  the  best  of  times, 
since  many  regional,  economic,  social,  and 
political  Interest*  are  represented.  Also, 
energy  Is  one  of  those  concepts  which  reaches 
Into  practically  every  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  It  be  foreign  affairs,  national 
defense,  taxation,  atomic  energy,  space  ex- 
ploration, public  lands  public  works,  water 
resources,  agriculture,  commerce.  Govern- 
ment organization,  small  business— or  what 
have  you. 

So  far,  there  has  been  more  sound  and  fury 
than  hard  policy  being  hammered  on  the 
legislative  anvil.  The  output  is  not  impies- 
slve.  We  have  an  Alaska  PlpeUne  Act,  which 
the  President  wanted  very  much:  an  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  which  the 
President  said  he  did  not  want;  and  a  few 
energy  conservaUon  measures,  such  as  year- 


round  daylight  saving  time  and  the  65-mlle- 
per-hour  speed  limit  on  highways. 

A  comprehensive  bill  for  emergency  energy 
authority,  Including  rationing,  was  passed 
after  long  and  bitter  controversy  about  price 
rollbacks  and  other  Issues,  but  it  failed  to 
survive  a  Presidential  veto.  A  small  piece  of 
that  omnibus  legislation,  directed  to  tempo- 
rary relaxation  of  air  quality  standards,  was 
passed  as  a  separate  bill  and  is  now  In  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate. 
Rationing  and  rollback  appear  to  be  dead 
Issues. 

The  Administration  never  wanted  rationing 
of  fuels  and  energy,  and  the  Congress  has  not 
explicitly  authorized  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
contingency  plan  for  rationing  which  would 
require  17.000  persons  to  administer  at  a 
cost  of  (1.6  billion  or  more  a  year.  (For  $1.5 
billion  we  can  build  nuclear  generating  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  equivalent  of  50  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  year  or  1.5  bUlion  barrels 
over  the  lifetimes  of  the  plants.) 

Without  waiting  for  congressional  author- 
ization, the  Federal  Energy  Office  spent  $12 
million  for  a  three-month  supply  of  ration 
coupons  (4.8  billion  coupons).  Somebody 
discovered  that  the  coupons  will  work  in  a 
doUar-bUl  change  machine.  The  FEO  claims 
that  the  coupons  are  still  good  because  they 
would  be  worth  more  than  a  dollar  In  the 
open  market. 

The  big  oil  companies,  which  have  been 
showing  big  profits  in  their  Income  state- 
ments, are  not  very  popular  these  days.  The 
public  suspects  that  the  shortages  were 
largely  contrived.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  developing  tax  legislation  which 
will  bite  more  deeply  Into  oU  company  profits. 
This  week,  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  con- 
sider whether  to  break  a  long-standing  prec- 
edent which  bars  fioor  amendments  for  tax 
bills.  If  floor  eonendments  are  permitted,  we 
may  anticipate  that  the  tax  bite  on  the  oil 
companies  will  be  even  deeper.  The  main  tar- 
get, of  course,  Is  ending  the  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

Commlttess  of  the  Congress  are  busy  as 
bees,  debating  energy  policy  and  developing 
pet  projects.  If  a  bill  has  an  energy  tag,  and 
is  not  too  controversial.  It  can  get  passed. 
For  example,  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  different  versions  of  a  bill  to  authorize 
demonstration  projects  In  solar  heating  and 
cooling.  Solar  energy  has  great  appeal  to 
those  who  dream  of  safe,  clean,  inexhaustible 
energy  supplies.  In  Oovernment  planning, 
however,  even  dreams  need  priorities. 

The  more  ardent  environmentalists  want  to 
leapfrog  Into  the  next  century.  Nuclear  power 
and  coal,  the  energy  resources  with  the  great- 
est ptotentlal  for  the  years  ahead,  they  regard 
as  too  dangerous  and  dirty.  They  want  to 
harness  the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  ocean 
tides,  to  mobilize  the  hydrogen  atom  and  the 
laser  beam.  Is  this  a  burning  faith  In  science 
or  a  romantic  escape  from  reality? 

Jonathan  Swift,  in  one  of  his  stories  about 
Gulliver's  travels,  more  than  200  years  ago, 
told  about  Oulliver's  visit  to  a  laboratory 
where  scientists  were  hard  at  work  on  far-out 
projects.  Let  me  read  a  brief  passage  describ- 
ing a  project  In  solar  energy: 

"The  flrst  man  I  saw  was  a  meagre  aspect 
with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his  hair  and  beard 
long,  ragged  and  singed  In  several  places.  His 
clothes,  shirt,  and  skin  were  all  of  the  same 
colour.  He  had  been  eight  years  upon  a  proj- 
ect for  extracting  sunbeams  out  of  cucum- 
bers, which  were  to  be  put  into  vials  her- 
metically sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm  the  air 
in  raw  inclement  summers.  He  told  me  he  did 
not  doubt  in  eight  years  more  he  should  be 
able  to  supply  the  Governor's  gardens  with 
sunshine  at  a  reasonable  rate;  but  he  com- 
plained that  his  stock  was  low,  and  entreated 
me  to  give  him  something  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  ingenuity,  especially  since  this  had 
been  a  very  dear  season  for  cucumbers.  .  .  ." 
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Well,  this  Is  a  very  dear  season  for  cucum- 
bers, and  we  had  better  look  for  more  prom- 
ising sources  of  energy.  Cucumber  dreams 
will  not  solve  the  hard  problenas  of  the  day. 
Energy  legislation  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  not  yet  cleared  by  the  Congress, 
Illustrates  the  diversity  of  hard  problems: 
De-regulation  of  natural  gas  from  new  wells; 
standards  for  strip  mining  of  coal;  licensing 
the  construction  and  operation  of  deep  water 
ports  beyond  the  three-mile  limit;  speeding 
up  the  process  of  site  approval  for  nuclear 
power  plants,  electric  utilities,  and  petroleum 
refineries;  stretching  of  deadlines  for  meet- 
ing secondary  air  quality  standards  In  some 
areas. 

In  sum,  energy  policy  Is  a  composite  of 
Administration  requests  and  legislative  Ini- 
tiatives in  varying  stages  of  progress  or  stale- 
otate.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  h£is  been 
trying  to  wrap  It  all  up  for  the  longer-tergi  In 
legislation  which  would  declare  a  ten-^ar 
goal  of  national  self-sufficiency  in  energy  and 
require  research  and  development  strategies 
stretching  to  the  end  of  the  century  and  be- 
yond. His  bill,  S.  1283,  passed  the  Senate  last 
fall,  and  Is  now  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs,  where  all 
sorts  of  strange  ideas  are  being  added  In  com- 
mittee mark-up.  Some  of  them.  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  restrict  rather  than  advance 
energy  research  and  development,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  screened  out  before  this  bill 
becomes  law. 

Let  me  say  this  about  national  self-suffi- 
ciency. As  a  policy,  it  has  obvious  appeal. 
The  President  calls  it  Project  Independence 
and  talks  of  a  six-  to  ten-year  realization. 
The  facts  and  the  prospects  do  not  Justify 
that  kind  of  optimism. 

Technologies  do  not  advance  that  quickly, 
materials  are  not  that  readily  available.  In- 
vestment funds  are  not  that  readily  forth- 
coming, and  the  public  Is  not  yet  prepared 
for  the  personal  self-denial  and  social  dls- 
c^lines  connected  vrtth  the  drastic  conserva- 
tion measures  which  would  be  required.  I 
stirmlse  that  the  year  2000  Is  a  more  realistic 
goal  for  Project  Indpendence  than  1980. 

ENEBGT    rtTNDINO 

No  one  has  put  a  price-tag  on  Project  In- 
dependence because  there  is  no  settled  time- 
frame for  Ita  realization  and  no  blueprint 
for  milestone  performance.  How  much  should 
the  Federal  Government  be  spending?  How 
much  should  industry  be  investing?  Last 
year.  Senator  Jackson  talked  about  a  S20 
billion  ten-year  program  of  Government- 
sponsored  energy  developments.  President 
Nixon  talked  about  a  (10  billion  five-year 
program.  They  were  agreed  on  one  point — 
that  the  spending  rate  for  energy  R&D 
should  be  (3  billion  a  year,  roughly  a 
doubling  of  the  present  rate.  Such  expendi- 
turee  by  Government  will  not  move  xis  very 
quickly   toward   Project   Independence. 

Required  Investments  by  the  private  sector 
In  exploration,  development,  production  and 
distribution  of  energy  supplies  are  estimated 
In  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  MKton  iollan, 
depending  on  the  timeframe.  Mr.  Roy  Aab. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  says  that  private  Industry  will  have 
to  Invest  more  than  (200  billion  In  the  next 
five  years  to  get  the  energy  from  our  re- 
sources to  Industry  and  the  consumers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Investment  will  be 
massive,  but  will  they  be  sufficient,  timely 
sustained?  Will  they  flow  to  the  right  places? 
Where  is  the  policy,  where  is  the  direction,  to 
Insure  that  Government  and  industry,  work- 
ing together,  can  develop  energy  supplies  that 
are  environmentally  acceptable  and  ade- 
quate to  sustain  our  economic  growth? 

General  policy  statements  written  Into  law 
do  not  help  us  much  In  setting  priorities 
and  making  the  hard  choices — where  the 
money  should  be  spent  for  optimum  effect. 
As  far  aa  Oovernment  U  concerned,  the  bud- 


get makers  are  the  policy  makers.  That  Is 
to  say,  we  make  policy  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  through  the  budget  and  funding 
process. 

I  might  note.  In  this  connection,  an  In- 
teresting move  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  combined  the  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriations  for 
eight  departments,  agencies,  bureaus,  offices, 
and  commissions  into  a  single  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  on  April  30  and  is  awaiting  action  In 
the  Senate.  The  bill  appropriated  just  over 
(2.2  billion  for  energy  R&D. 

This  consolidated  bill  required  concvirrent 
hearings  by  six  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tees. It  demonstrates  the  capacity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adjust  its  appropriations  process  for 
unified  action  In  special  situations.  Getting 
the  Appropriations  subcommittees  to  act  In 
concert  Is  not  easy,  but  it  is  easier  than  get- 
ting the  various  legislative  conmUttees  to 
act  together  on  a  common  problem.  There 
Is  a  move  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
revise  the  whole  committee  system,  and  to 
reassign  jurisdictional  responsibilities  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  legislative  policy-making. 
Recommendations  to  this  effect  have  been 
made  by  a  Select  Committee,  chsilred  by 
Representative  Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri. 
One  recommendation  Is  to  scatter  energy  af- 
fairs In  several  committees.  Such  a  move 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  con- 
solidation of  energy  matters.  It  would  also 
give  to  new  conmilttees,  which  have  had  lit- 
tle or  no  background  of  effort  In  the  energy 
development  field,  unfamiliar  tasks  to  per- 
form. Under  the  plan,  environmentalists  and 
energy-seekers  would  be  placed  In  direct  con- 
frontation, possibly  resulting  In  a  stalemate 
or  other  interesting  results. 

Of  even  greater  concern — to  me,  at  least — 
is  that  the  energy  recommendations  In  the 
Boiling  bill.  If  carried  out,  vrould  dry  up  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  by  tak- 
ing away  a  large  part  of  its  Jxirlsdlctlon.  In 
my  view,  a  sovmder  approach  would  be  to 
reconstitute  the  Joint  Committee  as  a  broad- 
based  Joint  Committee  on  Energy,  to  parallel 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— which  brings  me  to  the  orga- 
nizational aspects. 

ENEBGT     ORGANIZATIONS 

Four  organizational  issues  are  in  the  fore- 
front: 

(1)  What  kind  of  organlEatlon  is  needed 
for  dealing  with  short-range  and  emergency 
energy  problems? 

(2)  What  kind  of  organization  Is  needed 
for  long-range  energy  R&D? 

(3)  Should  there  be  a  policy-making  and 
coordinating  mechanism  above  the  action 
agencies,  to  tie  together  the  many  facets 
of  the  energy  problem?  And, 

(4)  Do  we  need  new  organlzatlona  In  the 
regulatory  a8p>ecta  of  energy? 

Federal  Snergy  AdminiatratUm 

The  answer  to  the  flrst  question,  at  least 
fcH*  the  next  two  years.  Is  given  by  Public 
Law  93-276,  which  created  the  Federal  Kn- 
ergy  Administration.  The  law  makes  FEA  an 
Independent  agency  in  the  Executive  Branch 
to  draw  plans  and  direct  programs  pertain- 
ing to  energy  conservation,  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  use.  The  emphasis  here  Is  on 
near  term  measures  and  existing  technol- 
ogies. 

The  Act  transferred  to  FBA  the  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to 
the  following  offices:  Petroleum  Allocation. 
Energy  Conservation.  Energy  Data  and  Anal- 
ysis, and  Oil  and  Gas.  Also  transferred  to 
FEA  were  all  the  energy  functions  of  the 
chairman  and  certain  other  officers  and  oom- 
ponenta  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The 
authority  to  control  petroleum  prices  re- 
mains In  effect  until  February  38.  1976.  The 
FEA  Itself  will  have  a  two-year  tenure,  ter- 


minating, according  to  the  law,  on  June  30. 
1976. 

The  legislation  creating  the  FEA.  reported 
by  my  committee,  was  to  be  the  organiza- 
tional counterpart  of  the  comprehensive  en- 
ergy legislation— the  Staggers  bill— reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee.  Since  that  legislation  was  vetoed, 
as  I  noted  earlier.  FEA  remains  an  organiza- 
tion with  less  operational  authority  than 
originally  contemplated.  It  does  have  impor- 
tant powers  to  allocate  fuels,  control  energy 
prices,  gather  Information,  and  work  with 
State  and  local  governments  on  energy  prob- 
lems. 

Whether  the  FEA  Act  Is  extended  two  years 
hence,  depends  on  how  well  It  performs  and 
on  what  are  the  perceived  organizational 
needs  at  that  time.  We  wrote  a  requirement 
Into  the  Act  that  six  months  before  its  ex- 
piration, the  President  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  recommending  the  agency's 
disposition  or  continuance.  Also,  the  Presi- 
dent is  asked  to  recommend  how  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  more  broadly  organized  for 
the  management  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources policies,  and  programs.  The  latter 
recommendation  was  written  Into  the  law  at 
the  behest  of  a  senator  who  wanted  to  pre- 
serve the  option  for  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

President  Nixon  favored — and  still  favors — 
a  department  which  combines  energy  and 
nat\iral  resource  ftmctlons.  Although  I  am 
certain  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
could  be  reorganized  with  great  advantage. 
I  am  opposed  to  energy  functions  being  swal- 
lowed up  In  a  big  departmental  bureaucracy. 
These  functions  need  visibility  and  atten- 
tion by  the  Government  and  the  pubUc.  They 
need  the  spotlight  of  national  concern. 

To  get  action,  it  appeared  to  me.  an  action 
agency  was  needed.  To  create  a  conglomerate 
department,  in  which  energy  was  linked  with 
many  other  controversial  Issues  such  as  those 
involving  the  public  lands,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  civil  works  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  would  be  a  long  and  uncertain 
effort.  The  consequence  Is  that  the  depart- 
mental proposal  is  on  the  shelf  and  an  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion (ERDA)  Is  in  the  maUng. 

Energy  Research  and  Development 
Adminiatration 

The  ERDA  bill,  reported  from  my  commit- 
tee, passed  the  House  In  December  of  last 
year  and  will  shortly  come  before  the  Senate. 
Although  there  are  some  Issues  still  to  be 
resolved,  the  thrust  of  the  blU  Is  to  create  a 
broad-based  agency  for  energy  research, 
building  upon  the  laboratory  complexes  and 
facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
ERDA  would  encomf>ass  the  present  develop- 
ment and  c^jeratlonal  activities  of  the  AEC 
and  energy  R&D  ftmctlons  transferred  from 
certain  other  agencies,  including  (from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior)  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  and  the  Energy  Research  Cen- 
ters of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

ERDA  will  have  a  broad  charter  for  energy 
research  and  development.  It  will  be  charged 
with  responsibility  to  explore  aind  develop  all 
possible  energy  sources  and  utilization  tech- 
nologies, including  solar,  tidal,  wind,  hydro- 
gen, geothermal.  and  nuclear.  It  will  vigor- 
ously pursue  all  promising  primary  energy 
sources  and  techniques  for  use.  Its  scope  wlU 
embrace  extraction,  conversion,  storage, 
transmission  and  utlllzatloa  technologies. 
ERDA  will  also  assume,  and  continue  to  con- 
duct ABC's  production  and  enrichment  func- 
tions as  well  as  AEC's  nuclear  re^onslblllties 
In  regard  to  military  and  naviJ  affairs  and 
foreign  nuclear  agreements. 

ERDA  thus  becomes  the  central  agency  for 
research  and  development  in  all  forms  of  en- 
ergy. Wfcen  established  It  wlU  be  the  agency 
making  the  hard  choices  and  allocating  the 
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Let  me  add  here  that  we  ne^d 
lation — and  soon!  There  Is  In 
laboratories  a  wealth  of  talent 
walling  to  go  to  work  on 
They  have  no  firm  pyoUcy 
with   R&D  potentials  are 
chips,    waiting    to   see    what 
hiatus  In  our  national  effort  is 
and  I  will  cite  but  two  of  many 

(1)  The  priority  breeder 
delayed    unduly   by   admin 
and  procrastination.  Thousands 
and  facilities  worth  billions  of 
doing    what    they    could    to 
solutions. 

(2)  A  complement  of  sclentls 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  is 
chemistry  projects  to  upgrade 
But  funds  authorized  and 
this  purpose  are  being  held  up 
cratlc  maneuvering  for  positions 
ages  In  the  cross -agency  flow  of 

With   the   ERDA  organlzatlor 
an  expert,  dynamic  Administrator 
put  a  stop  to  this  sinful  was^ 
talent  and  resources.  We  could 
hiatus  and  put  steam  Into  the 

Of  course,   we  must  have  thii 
of  Presidential  leadership  that 
space  program,  or  confusion  will 
defeat  our  objectives. 

The  Administrator  of  the  new 
have  g^eat  responsibilities   to 
and  get  things  moving.  He  wit 
help  and  advice.  So  let  us  get 
llshed  and  the  best  person  In  th^ 
run  it. 

Energy  Policy  Counci  I 

The  fact  that  we  will  have  tw^  new  action 
agencies    in    the    energy    field, 
established    functions    and    resources,    has 
caused  some  pieople  to  worry  about  Inter 
facing.    They    ask:    Should    we 
broader  policy  council  on  top  ojr  the  action 
agencies,  coordinating  their  policies  and  re 
la  ting  such  policies  to  others  whl  ch  may  bear 
upon  the  whole  energy  field? 

Answers  to  this  question  ^Ice  several 
forms  One  Is  an  Independent 
Energy  Policy  In  the  Executive 
President,  proposed  by  Senator  HoUlngs 
Legislation  to  this  effect  has  pasiied  the  Sen 
ate  no  leas  than  tliree  times 
rately  or  as  an  attachment  to  oiher  bills.  It 
Is  now,  I  understand.  Included  li  the  Senate 
Committee  mark-up  of  the  KROa  bill.  Also 
Included  is  an  Interdepartmental  council 
comprising  heads  of  designated  (lepartments 
and  agencies.  This  would  be.  1^  effect,  an 
interagency  group  to  coordinate  energy  mat 
ters,  an  approach  apparently  fav^ed  by  Sen 
ator  Jackson. 

What  part  of  these  reconuneiidatlons  for 
a  policy  council  will  survive,  jdepends  on 
what  the  Senate  does  on  the  floer  and  what 
Is  decided  In  conference.  I  hope  we  wUl  know 
the  answers  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Regulatory  aspecta] 

In  the  meantime,  an  Interagency  study 
group  chaired  by  William  O.  Daub,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com|nlsBlon.  hsis 
submitted  Its  report  "Federal  E|iergy  Regu- 
lation: An  Organizational  Study. I'  This  group 
was  formed  at  President  NUon'a  request  "to 
determine  the  beat  way  to  erganlze  all 
energy-related  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Government."  The  main  recomxAendatlon  of 
the  Doub  report  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Energy  Council,  to  provide  policy 
guidance  on  national  energy  objitctlves  to  all 
Federal  agencies.  Including  ener^  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  National  Energy  Coun<ill,  as  con- 
ceived in  the  Ooub  report,  wc  uld  not  be 
restricted  to  regulatc^y  matters,  but  would 
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have  the  whole  energy  field  within  its  ambit 
for  formulating  national  energy  objectives, 
providing  overall  guidance,  resolving  differ- 
ences in  policy  among  agencies,  and  monitor- 
ing agency  performance  on  a  continuing  ba- 
sis. This  is  a  task  of  a  very  large  order,  and 
the  proposal  raises  some  Interesting  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  extent  to  which  the  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  should  get  pol- 
icy guidance  from  a  component  In  the  Pres- 
ident's executive  office.  The  Doub  report  calls 
not  only  for  broad  policy  direction  at  the  top 
but  for  integration  or,  at  least,  better  coor- 
dination of  such  functions  as  licensing 
energy  plants  and  projects.  It  Is  clear  that 
we  need  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  cut- 
ting through  red  tap>e  and  cutting  down  on 
the  time  needed  to  license  nuclear  and  other 
utmty  plants.  One-stop  service  seems  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  Doub  report — devoutly  to  be 
wished,  but  difficult  to  achieve. 

Regulation  in  the  nuclear  field  is  getting 
the  most  public  attention  right  now.  The 
ERDA  bill  provides  that  the  licensing  and 
regulatory  functions  of  the  AEC  will  be  sepa- 
rately administered  by  a  renamed  Commis- 
sion. The  House-passed  bill  calls  It  the  Nu- 
clei Energy  Commission;  the  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  calls  it  the  Nuclear  Safety  and 
Licensing  Conunisslon. 

Senator  RlbicoS,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  Senate  bill.  Is 
greatly  concerned  about  safety  In  nuclear 
energy.  He  proposes — and  the  ^nate  com- 
mittee bill  provides — that  the  Commission  be 
composed  of  three  components  covering: 
nuclear  reactor  safety,  nucrear  safety  re- 
search, and  nuclear  materi4ls  security.  The 
Senate  Committee  also  anopted  a  proposal 
by  Senator  Ervln  whlcn|  would  make  the 
Commission  bipartisan,  InUlne  with  the  com- 
position of  most  regulatoryvommlsslons. 

There  are  other  propo^s,  too  many  to 
mention  here,  which  haW  been  run  Into  the 
Senate  Committee  bill.  Senator  Kennedy  said 
he  Intends  to  offer  fCn  amendment  which 
would,  among  other  miHgs,  require  that  the 
AEC  pay  the  legal  CMts  ot^lntervenors  In  a 
regulatory  hearing  qprevlew  process.  It  seems 
that  there  Is  no  end  of  Ideiak  to  bog  down 
energy  development. 

You  can  see  from  this  neceiisarily  brief 
and  selective  review  that  the  state^f  energy, 
in  its  organization,  policy,  and  regulatory 
aspects,  is  still  unsettled,  but  some  deblajons 
are  being  made.  FEA  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished, ERDA  Is  on  the  way,  some  kind  of 
policy  council  probably  will  come  along  with 
It.  and  the  President  undoubtedly  will  con- 
tinue to  voice  bis  recommendation  for  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

This  Is  certain — it  Is  easier  to  identify  the 
problems  than  to  find  solutions.  The  solu- 
tions, nonetheless,  had  better  be  found.  We 
all  know  that  our  growth  and  progress,  our 
high  standard  of  living,  our  national  security 
and  well-being,  have  been  made  possible  by 
abundant  supplies  of  energy.  We  know  that 
otu-  consumption  of  energy,  no  matter  how 
prudently  managed,  will  continue  to  Increase 
more  rapidly  than  our  present  ability  to 
supply  It  In  environmentally-acceptable 
forms. 

So  we  must  get  on  with  the  energy  tasks, 
both  short-range  and  long-range.  The  chal- 
lenge Is  formidable.  We  must  begin  to  mount 
the  most  comprehensive,  coordinated,  and 
Intelligent  program  within  our  capablUtlee, 
and  these  capabilities  will  have  to  '^ 
stretched  and  strained  as  never  before  In 
time  of  peace. 

The  challenge  comes  to  Industry  as  well 
as  to  Government.  Both  must  work  to- 
gether— and  work  well — M  this  nation  Is  to 
survive  and  prosper.  The  war  on  poverty — 
to  cite  one  of  our  national  objectives — will 
mean  nothing  if  the  war  on  energy  shortage 


Is  lost.  All  that  we  strive  to  do,  so  that  our 
children  wUl  have  a  better  life,  comes  to 
naught  without  energy.  Energy  Is  our  most 
serious  problem,  and  It  will  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Griffiths)  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to  the  following  Member: 

Mr.  DiGGs,  for  today,  tomorrow,  and 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  today,  on 
accoimt  of  ofiBical  business. 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  folloT/ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Spence)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RuppE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Dlinois,  for  3  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge*  to  re- 
vice  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HAjfiLTON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chappell,  for  30  minutes,  June  5. 

Mr.  Badillo,  'or  15  minutes,  June  5. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  for  30  minutes,  June  5. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patj«an  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  '"Ir.  Spence)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Hanrahai'  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  HosMER  i-i  three  instances. 
Mr.  'Veysey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Snyder  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Froehlich  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rinaldo  in  five  instances. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)   and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  'Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Carby  of  New  York  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Ford  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  10  Instances. 
Mr  Bennett. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  five  instances. 
Mrs.  Orasso  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Alexander  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1974.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1976. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2412.  A  letter  tzom.  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  on  the  export  expansion  facUlty  pro- 
gram for  the  period  ended  March  31,  1974, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2413.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  prop>osed  use 
during  fiscal  year  1976  of  construction  of 
facilities  fimds  appropriation  to  NASA  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1971  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  modification  of  facilities 
and  for  minor  construction  of  new  facilities, 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  NASA  Author- 
ization Act,  1968  and  1971  (PubUc  Laws  90- 
67  and  91-303),  respectively:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

2414.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  op  seirlccs  to  AFDC 
families,  pursuant  to  section  402(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  [42  VS.C. 
602(c)];  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of  par- 
ticipating m  international  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  follo'.vlng  titles: 

HH.  8215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  copying  shoe 
lathes  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1976,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ment of  contracts  relaUng  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  oper- 
ation In  unsubsldlzed  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  and 

HJl.  12926.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAQUE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13998  (Rept.  No. 
93-1078).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1079).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  15074.  A  bUl  to  regulate  cer- 
tain political  campaign  finance  practices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1080). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  Anwmson  of  California, 
Mr  Brasco,  Mrs.  BtTRKC  of  CaUfcn-nia, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  nilnols,  Mr.  Contcrs,  Mr. 
Dkllcus,  Mr.  Eu^iso,  Mr.  Harsino- 


TON,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  MiTCHELi,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Po- 
DEix,     Mr.     Price    of    Illinois,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Saebanes,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling,  and  Mr.  Stark)  : 
HJl.  15156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental    security     income     benefits,     to 
authorize    cost-of-Uvlng    increases    in    such 
benefits   and   in   State    supplementary   pay- 
ments, to  prevent  reductions  m  such  benefits 
because  of  social  security  benefit  Increases, 
to  provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  appUcants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  dlsabUlty,  to  permit 
payment  of  such   benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts    and    alcoholics    (without    a    third- 
party  payee)    in  certain  cases,  to  continue 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  provision  making 
supplemental     security     Income     recipients 
eligible  for  food  stamps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Ms.     ABZUG     (for     herself,     Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  TiERNAN.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Waujie,  and  Mr.  Yootjc  of  Georgia)  • 
US..  15157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  em- 
ergency  assistance  grants   to  recipients   of 
supplemental   security   Income   benefits,    to 
authorize    cost-of-living    Increases    in    such 
benefits   and   in   State   supplementary   pay- 
ments, to  prevent  reductions  in  such  bene- 
fits  because   of  social   security   benefit   In- 
creases, to  provide  reimbursement  to  State* 
for  home   relief  payments,  to  disabled   ap- 
plicants prior  to  determination  of  their  dis- 
ability, to  permli  payment  of  such  benefits 
directly     to     drug     addicts     and    alcohoUcs 
(without    a    third-party   payee)    in    certain 
cases,  to  conUnue  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
provision-making  supplemental  security  In- 
come recipients  eligible  for  food  stamps,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   od 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HJl.  15168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  15159.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
for  the  resettlement  of  refugees  from   the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna: 
H.R.  15160.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of  Indebtedness  under  student  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.R.  15161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  the  tax  Imposed  on  tax  preferences  from 
10  percent  to  14  percent,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tax  preferences  exempt  from  such 
tax,  and  to  treat  interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obligations  as  an  item  of  tax  pref- 
erence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
HR.  15162.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  an  election  to  be  exempt  from  coverage 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  made  by  a  minister,  a 
member  of  a  religious  order,  or  a  Christian 
Science  practitioner,  may  be  revoked;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  (XJHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  SncES,  Mr.  Ribglk. 
Mr.  Brnkttt,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
STunos,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  Wotf 
Pat,  Mr.  Tikrnan,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
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HH.  15163.  A    bUl    to    Mt&bllsb 
Fiaherles  Conserratlon  Pund; 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  eidfi  Ploberlee. 
By  Mr.  CROSTS: 
H.R.  15164.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  prorlde 
a  deduction  for  dependent  cart  erpen^es  for 
married   taxpayers   who   are  etnployed   part 
time,  or  who  are  students,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Wa^  and  Meana. 
By    Mr.    DIOGS     (for   ihlmaelf.    Mr. 
MrrcRTix  of  Maryland^  Mr.  BAonxo, 
Mr.    BuvTOir.    Mrs.    C^osbolm.    Mr. 
Clat,  Mrs.  CoLUNs  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CoTTra.   Mr.   Deixttmb,  Mr.   DaiifA]*, 
Mr.  PKASza.  Mr.  Hawions,  Ms.  Joa- 
DAW,    Mr.    MrrCAUT.    [iSr.    Niz,    Mr. 
Ranqxl,  and  Mr.  Rooiko)  : 
H.R.  IB16A.  A  bill  to  amend  l;he  Sugar  Act 
ot  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H  R.  16166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provlle  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  forT housing  cor- 
porations,   condominium    houklng    aasoda- 
tions,  and  certain  homeowner)'  associations 
and  to  tax  the  unrelated  business  income  of 
■uch   organizations:    to   the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (fcr  himself  and 
Mr.  RoBHlT  W.  Oanizl,  Jr.)  : 
H  R.  16187.  A  blU  to  amend  tte  Hobby  Pro- 
tection Act  to  Include  reproductions  of  an- 
tique firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ORAY  (for  hlms<lf,  Mr   Mowt- 
coMKET,   B4r.   Cochran,   Mr.   Bowkn, 
and  Mr.  Lorr) : 
HJl.    16168.  A  bill   to  name  a  post  office, 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  b  illdlng  In  Ox- 
ford, Miss.,  the  "Jamie  L.  Wl  itten  Federal 
Building";     to    the    Comm!tt<e    on    Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OUNTER: 
H.R.  16169.  A  bill  to  amen<!  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  certain 
Interest  foreflted  by  reason  of  premature 
cancellation  of  certain  savings  deposits  shall 
not  be  Included  In  gross  income,  and  for 
other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN : 
HJl.  16170.  A  bill  to  conser'e  energy  and 
save  lives  by  extending  indefnltely  the  66 
miles  per  hour  speed  limit  or  the  Nation's 
highways;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  15171.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bxisi- 
ness  Act  to  provide  low-intc^est  loans  to 
small  btulnesaes  and  homeowners  whose  real 
property  located  adjacent  to  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  erosion  ca\ued  by  the  lake,  i  nd  to  provide 
grants  to  owners  of  public  fad  litles  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  facilities  whoae  real  property 
located  adajcent  to  any  of  the  }reat  Lakes  Is 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  re  lult  of  eroeion 
caused  by  the  lake;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  15172.  A  bill  to  author  ze  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  prescribe  the  'ee  for  execu- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  pissport  and  to 
continue  to  transfer  to  the  U.J  .  Postal  Serv- 
ice the  execution  fee  for  each  application 
accepted  by  that  Service;  to  t  le  Committee 
on  Foreign  AlTairs. 

By  Mr.   KASTENMKIER    (for  himself, 

Mr      EDwaaos     of     Cfllfomta,     Mr. 

RAn^BACK,     and     Mr.!     SrxiGxa     of 

Arizona)  : 

H.R.  16173.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year  the 

authority  of  the  National  Comi^sslon  for  the 

Review  of  Federal  and  State  liaws  on  Wire 

tapping  and  Electronic  Survell  ance,  and  for 

other  purposes;    to  the  Coou^ittee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


By   Mr.    LEHMAN    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Booos,   Mr.   Edwasos   of   California, 
Mr.    Fascxix.    Mr.    Fattmtxot,    Mr. 
Fbc»hucb,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ms.  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  HtrsKB,  Mr.  Matsttnaga,  Mr. 
Pasbis,  Mr.  Sabbanzs,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yoitnc  of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  15174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from   Income  taxation  for  cooperative 
hotislng     c(H7>oratlons     and     condominium 
housing  associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  16176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  wltli  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  certain  law  enforcement  and  firefighter 
personnel,  and  for  other  ptxrpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  CItU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MINK   (for  herself  aind  Mr. 
LuicxM) : 
H.R.  16176.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
efficient  and  equitable  method  for  the  ex- 
ploration for  and  development  of  oU  shale 
resources  on   Federal  lands,   and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  16177.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  16178.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  assist  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  con- 
ducting public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  16179.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  tmd  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  16180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  (Public  Law 
87-416,  as  amended)  to  require  prenotlflca- 
tion  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (Including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  through 
the  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  busl- 
nees  concerns  threatened  with  dislocation, 
and  to  affected  conununltiee,  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral support  for  unjustified  dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  16181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
Ingredients:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Fanr- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Rnoif,  and  Mr. 
YooNo  of  Florida)  : 
H.R.  15182.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
States  and  localities  to  develop,  demonstrate, 
and  evaluate  means  of  improving  the  utiliza- 
tion   and    effectiveness    of   human    services 
through  Integrated  planning,  management, 
and   delivery  of   those  services   in  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  personal  Independ- 
ence  and    Individual   and   family  economic 
self-sufficiency;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  lir.  QUHjLEN: 
H.R.  15183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis 
of  the  worker's  3  years  of  highest  earnings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.   16184.  A  bill,  emergency  authoriza- 
tion for  community  development  and  hous- 
ing programs;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  BUPFB: 
HA.  16186.  A  blU  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Father  Marquette  National  Me- 
morial In  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Br.  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fraseb,  Mr.  S'TKZLE,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  WouT) : 
HJl.   16186.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  grants  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
and   Initial   operation   of  agencies  and  ex- 
panding  the   services   available   In  existing 
agencies    which    will    provide   home   becath 
services,  and  to  provide  grants  to  public  and 
private   agencies   to   train   professional  and 
paraprofesslonal  personnel  to  provide  home 
health  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   8TEIGEB  of  Wisconsin    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
and  iSi.  Ratlsback)  : 
HJl.  16187.  A  bUl  to  confer  UJ3.  citizen- 
ship on  certain  Vietnamese  children  and  to 
provide  for  the  adoption  of  such  children  by 
American    famlllee;    to    the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
HJl.  15188.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  extend  the  maximum  educa- 
tion benefits  for  chapter  35  trainees  to  48 
months:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJl.  15189.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  determine  If  bounties, 
grants,  or  export  subsidies  are  paid  by  for- 
eign countries  with  respect  to  dairy  products 
Imported  Into  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  15190.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  vrlth  the 
governments  of  Central  America  and  Mexico 
In  order  to  control  outbreaks  of  plant  pests 
and  diseases  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  ptirpKJses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAin>,   Mr.   MoixoHAN,   Mr.   Cohxm, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Peetxx,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  PoDKix,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Stask, 
Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Ms.  Scrboeoes,  Mr.  FBXN- 
ZXL,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Colxins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Rixoi.,B,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and 
Mr.  Dbinan)  : 
HJl.  16191.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  permit  the 
partial  attachment  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  satisfy  Judicially  decreed  child  support 
contributions;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fish- 
ex,  Mr.  Tkagux,  Mr.  Collxns  of  Texas, 
Mr.   MiLroRo,   Mr.   Poage,   and  Mr. 
Patman)  : 
H.R.  16192.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1162(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
any    State    with    a    statewide    Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  shall  be  es- 
tablished  as  one  area  for  which  a  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Orgsknlzation  may 
b*   designated.   If   such   Stat*  requests;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUO  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ab- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Baohxo,  Mr.  Biaggi,  1^. 
BXABCO,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  York.  Ms. 
Crisholm,  Mr.  Dxlanxt,  Mr.  Dta- 
SKI,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
RAsmros,  Ma.  Holteican,  Mr.  Ho«- 
TON,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
MiTCHXu.  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murtet 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Prraxx,  and  Mr. 
Pike)  : 
aj.  Res.  1046.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  10,  1074,  aa  "The  90th  Commemora- 
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tive  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  Blrtb";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ms.  ABZUa  (for  herself.  Mr.  Po- 

DELL,    Mr.    Rangel,    Mr.    Reid,    Mr. 

RoBisoM  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roncaixo 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosenthai,,  Mr. 

Smith  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stratton. 

and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.J.  Bee.  1046.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  10,  1974  as  "The  90th  Commemora- 
tive of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  Blrtb";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

WoLFP,     Mr.     Frenzel,     and     Mr. 

Thone)  : 
HJ.  Bea.  1047.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
concerning  Importations  of  minerals  which 
are  critical  to  the  needs  of  VS.  Indtutry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Oolowatxr,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Bob 

Wilson,       Mr.       BtnujENxx,       Mr. 

Ketchxtm,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Matnx, 

Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Frenzxl.  Mr.  Zwach, 

Mr.  MoKTOOMXRT,   Mr.  Thone,   Mr. 

Cleveland.    Mr.    Hont,    Mr.    Fish. 

Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Mitchxll  of   New 

York,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 

MooRHXAO     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 

Mann,  and  Mr.  Pabus)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  613.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  on  the  American  people  to  diligently 
continue  their  energy  conservation  measures 
In  the  poetembargo  period;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (for  herself  and  Mrs. 
HxcKLER  of  Massachusetts)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  614.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PBITCHABD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HicKS,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Stttdos, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Adamb,  Mi.  Foley,  Mr. 
Ktros,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  banning  of  high  seas  netting  for 
salmon;    to    the    Committee    on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bangel.  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Benitez, 
Mr.  Blatntk.  Mr.  Bbothill  of  Vir- 
ginia,   Mr.    Carmxt    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
Esch,   Mr.   Pulton,   Mr.    Gonzalez. 
Mr.  HiTNGATE,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  McKat, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mizsll,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  QxTiE,  Mr.  Bhodcs,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.   RosTENKowsKi,   Mr.  Bor.   and 
Mr.  St  Oebmain)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  516.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  oplvim  ban;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.  Bes.   1159.  Resolution  providing  for  a 
date  certain  by  which  time  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  shall  report  on  Its  investiga- 
tion of  the  grounds  for  Impeachment  of  the 
President;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
493.  The  SPEAKEB  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  the  drought  In  West  Africa;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  B 


iTT.Tft 


AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  HICKS  Introduced  a  bUl  (HJl.  15193) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Keith  Gordon,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleiic's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

440.  By  the  SPEIAKEB:  Petition  of  Cape 
Coral  Betlred  Citizens,  Inc.,  Cape  Coral,  Fl».. 
relative  to  the  Federal  Flood  Disaster  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

441.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  relative  to  community  action 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

442.  Also,  petition  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, Madison,  Wis.,  relative  to  community  ac- 
tion programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


E.  RICHARD  LOWE  AND  ROBERT  W. 
INGERSON:  1974  GLEN  "POP"  WAR- 
NER HALL  OF  FAME  INDUCTEES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  the  1974  banquet 
of  the  Springvllle  Griffith  Institute  Glen 
"Pop"  Warner  Hall  of  Fame  recently.  I 
am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
football  coach  of  all  time,  Glen  'Top" 
Warner,  grew  to  manhood  In  Springvllle 
In  my  district.  "Pop"  graduated  from 
Griffith  Institute  in  1889.  After  gradua- 
tion from  Cornell  University's  College  of 
Law,  he  married  a  SpringvUle  girl,  Tlbb 
Lorraine  Smith. 

"Pop's"  participation  and  leadership 
In  football  led  to  his  accepting  a  posi- 
tion as  coach  at  the  University  of 
Georgia.  He  later  won  fame  as  coach  at 
Cornell.  Iowa  State,  Carlisle  Indian 
School.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Stan- 
ford University,  and  at  San  Jose  State 
College.  During  45  years  of  coaching,  his 
teams  won  an  alltime  great  of  305  games. 
a  better  record  than  «my  other  coach. 
"Pop"  had  creative  genius  In  coaching 
football  and  invented  more  practical 
equipment  than  any  other  coach. 

The  Warner  Museum  on  Main  Street 
has  long  paid  silent  homage  to  the  mem- 
ory of  "Pop"  Warner.  Tonight  we  are 
proud  to  pay  a  living  tribute  to  the 
grand  old  man  of  football  by  honoring 
two  outstanding  athletes:  two  men  we 
believe  "Pop"  would  have  been  proud  to 


have  on  his  team.  It  Is  planned  to  select 
worthy  athletes  on  an  annual  basis  to 
have  as  a  living  tribute  to  "Pop"  Warner, 
our  grand  old  man. 

Prom  his  spirit  has  come  the  "Pop" 
Warner  Hall  of  Fame.  This  year  Richard 
Lowe,  and  Robert  W.  Ingerson  were  in- 
ducted into  the  "Pop"  Warner  Hall  of 
Fame.  They  are  outstanding  men  in  our 
community  and  are  real  examples  for 
young  men  and  women  to  emulate  in 
every  aspect  of  their  lives.  At  this  point 
I  quote  from  the  program: 
E.  Richard  Lowe 

Dick  attended  Griffith  Institute  during 
the  war  years.  When  their  basketball  coach 
left  for  the  Army,  Dick  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  player-coach.  In  those  years,  equip- 
ment and  travel  fare  (train  or  trolley)  was 
furnished  by  the  team  members  themselves. 
They  played  teams  ab  far  south  as  Brad- 
ford. Pa.  and  as  far  north  as  N.  Tonowanda. 
During  these  days  of  center  Jump  basketbaU, 
Dick  had  two  games  with  over  50  points — 
64  In  one,  and  66  In  another.  He  also  played 
on  the  championship  team  against  Depew, 
then  a  Buffalo  pro-team.  The  win  was 
Sprlngvllle's  greatest  achievement. 

After  high  school  graduation,  Dick  played 
town  team  basketball  and  baseball.  In  1923 
he  went  to  Delevan  to  coach  the  newly-orga- 
nized basketball  team  there. 

The  next  few  decades  found  Dick  pro- 
moting sports  facilities  for  our  school  and 
conununity.  Through  his  efforts,  the  base- 
ball athletic  field  was  acquired  as  well  as 
the  high  school  practice  field.  He  himself 
was  an  avid  golfer  and  tennis  player,  and 
these  sports,  along  with  baseball  occu- 
pied much  of  his  tlmi  for  many  years.  His 
Interest  in  golf  led  to  the  construction  of 
Sprlngvllle's  nine-hole  Country  Club  that 
eventually  led  to  the  fine  18  hole  facility  we 
have  today.  In  addition,  he  promoted  tennis 


and  ijersonaUy  would  prepare  the  courts  for 
match  play. 

Dick  Lowe  and  his  wife  Catherine  had  four 
children,  Margaret,  Bill,  Norton  and  Rich- 
ard. Following  some  54  years  with  the  Spring- 
vUle Journal  starting  In  1931.  Dick  received 
the  NYS  Press  Association  Service  Award 
for  his  over  50  years  In  newspaper  work. 


Robert  W.  Ingerson 

Robert  W.  Ingerson.  a  coach  and  Physical 
Education  teacher  at  QI.  for  38  years  has 
been  selected  as  a  member  of  the  "Hall  of 
Fame." 

After  his  graduation  from  Chautauqua 
Central  School  In  1934.  where  he  was  out- 
standing on  the  varsity  ba&ketball  and  baae- 
baU  teams.  Bob  attended  the  Joe  Strlppl 
Baseball  School  in  Florida.  It  was  here  that 
he  played  with  the  Washington  Senators  and 
New  York  Yankees  farm  clubs. 

In  1937  he  was  offered  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship by  Ithaca  College.  He  lettered  in  Varsity 
football  (4  years) ,  baseball  (4  years) ,  basket- 
baU (3  years)  and  track  (1  year) .  After  grad- 
uation in  1941  in  physical  education,  be 
taught  and  coached  at  Andover,  N.Y.  Wblle 
at  Andover.  he  played  semi-pro  basketbaU 
with  the  Cuba  Reds  and  In  1943  he  signed  a 
football  contract  with  the  Washington  Red- 
skins. It  was  at  this  time  he  chose  to  marry 
his  wife  Marie  Instead  of  the  bumps  of  the 
pros. 

SpringvUle  was  fcHtunate  to  have  Bob 
Ingerson  accept  a  teacher-ooach  p>ositlon  tn 
1946.  His  abUity  to  produce  champions  began 
Immediately  and  in  1947  the  Griffith  Insti- 
tute Year  Book  was  dedicated  to  Bob. 

RECORDS 

1946-47:  Southern  Erie  Co.  BasketbaU 
Champions. 

1947-48:  Southern  Erie  Co.  BasketbaU 
Champions. 

1960-61:  Southern  Erie  Co.  BasketbaU 
Champions. 
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n54;  Pootl)aU  Co-Champs,  |Dlv.  11,  Unde- 
feated In  league  play. 

1955 :  Football  Champions,  t>iv.  Ill,  Unde- 
feated In  league  play. 

1956:  Football  Champions,  piv.  m.  Unde- 
feated In  league  play. 

1957:  Football  Champions]  Dlv.  ni,  23 
straight  league  wins. 

1958:    Football  Champions,  plv.  III. 

Also,  during  these  busy  year  s.  Bob  received 
his  M.S.  from  Alfred  U.  In  1951.  He  has  been 
an  active  official  in  the  Western  N.Y.  Football 
Assn.  for  22  years,  along  with  l«ing  an  active 
member  of  the  town  basketba  1  and  baseball 
teams.  He  was  recently  aware  ed  the  Direc- 
tors' Service  Award  by  the  EDIC  Directors' 
Assn.  for  his  33  years  of  servUe  to  youth. 


Ot  tney. 


Eric 


Owen  Engler.  Rachael  Peltz. 
zales,  Cindy  Hemmerllng,  Beth 
Klta.  Margaret  Morltz.  JUl 
Ralber,  Sonja  Rothftiss,  and 

Jerome     Adams,    Michael 
Bailey,    Gary    Bartkowskl 
Brown.    Trevor    Coward.    Bryo> 
Pancher.  Kevin  Pomes.  Georgd 

Charles    Goodrich.    Ronald 
Hebdon,  Gerald  Hess,  Bruce 
thy  Uttlefleld.  WUUam  Lukslc 
gan.  Roger  Manning.  Robert 
Monroe.  Thomas  Nason. 

Gregory  Ott.  Dana  Paquln 
David  Ploetz,  Patrlclc  Salzler 
ter,  Michael  Smith.  Joseph 
Szymansicl,   David   Wlddowflel^ 
Warner. 

AWAZOS 
CIRLS    BASKZTBAU 

Julia  Oarver,  MIP. 
Pam  Lermlnlaux,  MVP. 
EClC  GirU  "A"  League.  All 

Div  2 
Pam  Lermlnlauz. 


Ramona  Oon- 

Ireland,  Kelly 

Candace 

flonnle  Smith. 

.Vbore,    James 

Baye.    Paul 

Day,    James 

Gasper. 

Haberer.    Jon 

:^nlght,  Tlmo- 

Daniel  Man- 

Mdtzger.  Richard 

jjames  Parsons. 

Charles  Selt- 

Sch^iellman.  Scott 

and    Keith 


Star  Team, 


two  years. 


aXl  start 
Eton  Haberer, 
3aUey. 


yOOTBAli 

Division  8  Champs,  undefeat*  d 
Eric  Baye.  Lineman  of  the  yea  r 
Kevin  Pomes.  Back  of  tb« ; 
Scott  Szymanskl.  MIP. 

AH  federation,  division  8 
Eric  Baye.  Kevin  Pomes, 
Kevin  Rothenberg,  and  James 
All  State  teams 
Eric  Baye,  1st  Team. 
Bruce  knight.  2nd  Team. 
Kevin  Pomes,  3rd  Team. 
James  Bailey,  3rd  Team. 
Who's  Who  in  national  high  scfiool  athletics 
Eric  Baye. 

CSOSS    COUNTIT 

David  McCall.  MIP. 
Oregory  Ott,  MVP. 

SWIMMING 

Richard  Angelo,  MIP. 
Thomas  Davis.  MVP. 
Robert  Metzger,  MVP. 
Thomas  Davis,  Rotary 
ment  Award. 

BASKZTBAIX 

Bruce  Knight.  MIP. 
Kevin  Pomes,  MVP. 
Robert    SmoUnakl.    Lions 
Achievement  Award. 


Acade  mlc  Achleve- 


Cl  lb    Academic 
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Division  III,  ECIC  all-stars 

Kevin  Pomes,  1st  Team. 
Robert  Smollnski,  2nd  Team. 
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LEE'S  FULL  CITIZENSHIP,  BETTER 
LATE  THAN  NEVER 


It  was  a  privilege  for  me  ,o  participate 
in  the  awards  ceremony  along  with  my 
good  friends,  Joe  DeLami  ^lleure.  Karl 
Kluckhohn,  Connie  McGil  icuddy,  Carl 
McNally,  Walt  Nadzlk,  Dick  jOff enheimer, 
and  Richard  Scesniak.  Carl  McNally  and 
Karl  Kluckhohn  are  past  isnshrinees  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  At  ths  point  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  nami  ss  of  the  stu- 
dents athletes  honored  at  Griffith  In- 
stitute. My  congratulations  to  all. 
Sknior  Varsity  Athietes 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  one  of  our 
great  leaders  of  American  history,  died 
without  receiving  full  restoration  of  his 
citizenship  rights. 

In  an  excellent  editorial,  the  Alex- 
andria Gazette  on  May  17,  called  for  ap- 
proval of  legislation  now  pending  which 
would  posthumously  restore  General 
Lee's  full  citizenship  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  article,  "Lee's  Full  Citizenship. 
Better  Late  Than  Never,"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Lek's  FtJij,  Citizenship,  Better  Late  Than 
Neveb 

General  Robert  E.  Lee.  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  ever  produced  by  America,  died 
without  regaining  the  U.S.  citizenship  he  lost 
when  he  took  command  of  the  Confederate 
Army  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr..  I-Va.,  has  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  restore  posthumously  full  citi- 
zenship rights  to  Lee.  The  Congress  should 
not  adjourn  this  session  without  acting  favor- 
ably on  the  resolution. 

Shortly  after  the  war  ended,  Lee  requested 
that  his  full  citizenship  rights  be  restored. 
General  Ulysses  Grant  approved  the  request 
and  forwarded  it  to  Washington.  It  was  re- 
jected at  that  time  because  Lee  had  failed 
to  sign  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States.  Several  months  later.  Lee  took  the 
oath  at  Lexington,  where  he  had  assumed 
the  presidency  of  Washington  College,  later 
to  become  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
The  oath  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  but 
somehow  was  misplaced.  No  action  was  ever 
taken  on  Lee's  request  and  he  died  in  1870, 
still  without  full  citizenship. 

Byrd  says  he  sponsored  the  resolution  be- 
cause General  Lee  had  desired  to  regain  his 
citizenship  and  apparently  went  to  great 
lengths  to  do  so  before  his  death. 

The  oath,  Byrd  notes,  was  found  only  a  few 
years  ago  among  the  State  Department  rec- 
ords of  the  National  Archives. 

Byrd  sees  a  good  possibility  of  the  resolu- 
tion passing  If  It  gets  out  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  One  snag  could  develop  if 
Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mich.,  attempts  to 
amend  the  resolution  to  grant  amnesty  to 
young  men  who  fled  the  country  to  avoid 
Vietnam  service. 

Hart  contends  that  if  Congress  is  to  restore 
full  civil  rights  to  the  man  who  led  rebellious 
armies  against  the  U.S.  In  the  War  Between 
the  States,  it  should  do  the  same  for  per- 
sons who  refused  to  flght  on  either  side  In 
Vietnam.  Hart  should  abandon  this  position 
and  take  up  his  flght  for  amnesty  for  Viet- 
nam draft  evaders  on  some  other  front.  Lee's 
case  deserves  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merit,  and  not  lumped  with  a  current  issue 
which  stUl  bitterly  divides  the  public. 


AN    APPEAL    FOR    PEACE    IN 
NORTHERN    IRELAND 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent incidents  of  terrorism  and  violence 
heighten  the  sense  of  tragedy  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Once  again,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  has  Imposed  direct  rule 
in  an  attempt  to  quell  mounting  civil 
unrest.  As  a  result,  full  enactment  of  the 
greatly  hailed  Sunningdale  agreement 
seems  more  remote  than  ever.  Yet,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  the  situation  can- 
not be  allowed  to  deteriorate  further 
with  more  senseless  violence  and  murder. 

The  strife  between  the  Protestant  ma- 
jority and  the  Catholic  minority  con- 
tinues unabated  as  witnessed  by  the  re- 
cent strike  called  by  the  Ulster  Workers 
Council.  Enforced  by  militant  Protes- 
tants, this  general  strike  effectively  par- 
alyzed Ulster  and  thereby  reversed  the 
positive  movement  toward  civil  peace.  In 
response,  more  British  reinforcements 
were  sent  to  the  Province  to  patrol  the 
streets  and  take  control  of  strategic  fuel 
distribution  points.  Such  extreme  meas- 
ures as  the  strike  resulted  in  partial  suc- 
cess for  the  Protestants  with  the  collapse 
of  the  coalition  government. 

The  executive  had  been  heralded,  at 
its  formation  5  months  ago,  as  the  politi- 
cal organ  that  would  open  the  way  for  a 
new  era  of  cooperation  and  compromise 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catho- 
lics. While  this  power-sharing  concession 
to  the  Catholic  minority  has  accordingly 
been  eliminated,  the  Ulster  Workers 
Coimcil  ended  the  strike  without  the 
assurance  from  London  of  new  elections, 
a  main  objective.  The  Protestants  still 
hope  to  regain  seats  lost  to  Catholics 
through  the  previous  election. 

On  the  other  side,  the  political  reforms 
designed  to  give  the  Catholics  greater 
representations  have  not  led  to  a  de- 
crease in  terrorist  activities.  Instead,  the 
death  toll  continues  to  mount.  The  peo- 
ple of  Northern  Ireland  exist  in  a  state 
of  virtual  terror.  The  indiscriminate 
bombings  have  taken  the  lives  of  many 
Innocent  women  and  children.  This  con- 
tinuation of  senseless  killings  only  exac- 
erbates an  already  embittered  situation. 
And.  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

While  neither  side  can  be  held  entirely 
at  fault,  these  counterproductive  acts 
cannot  be  condoned.  The  war  cries  of 
extremism  must  not  drown  out  the  voices 
of  moderation.  The  resort  to  force  as  a 
political  instniment  can  lead  only  to 
further  instability.  The  sooner  a  sound 
political  agreement  can  be  reached,  the 
sooner  an  end  can  be  put  to  the  violence 
that  has  wracked  this  Province  for  the 
past  5  years.  However,  majority  rule 
cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  the  minority. 

Such  a  settlement  requires  both  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise  and  a  willingness 
to  support  its  effectuation.  Both  sides 
should  lay  down  their  arms  and  take  up 
the  cause  of  peace.  Too  much  blood  has 
already  been  shed.  The  continual  resort 
to    violence    is    deplorable.    While    the 
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future  of  this  troubled  Province  remains 
clouded,  we  can  hope  that  oppressive  civil 
strife  will  soon  give  way  to  enduring  civil 
peace. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MERLE  DIETZ 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  8,  1974,  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  College  faculty  will  honor  Dr. 
Merle  Dietz  upon  his  retirement  from 
the  position  of  dean  of  instruction  after 
37  years  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Dietz  started  his  chemistry  teach- 
ing career  in  1937  in  Lansford,  N.  Dak. 
He  came  to  California  in  1941,  and  taught 
in  Manhattan  Beach,  and  later  at  Jef- 
ferson High  School  in  Los  Angeles  and 
North  American  Aviation  prior  to  join- 
ing the  faculty  of  Harbor  College  in  1953. 

Merle  Dietz  was  bom  in  North  Dakota 
in  1914  of  hard-working  pioneer  stock. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
giee  from  Minot  State  Teachers  College, 
his  masters  degree  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  his  doctor  of  education  degree  from 
Oregon  State  University.  While  working 
on  his  doctorate.  Merle  received  two 
grants  from  the  National  Science  Foxm- 
dation. 

Dr.  Dietz's  abilities  and  hard  work 
have  not  been  limited  to  the  classroom 
and  college  administraticm.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  president  of  the 
Harbor  College  Factity  Association, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
College  Administrators  Association,  and 
leader  of  numerous  committees  and  study 
groups. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Dietz  and  his  lovely 
wife  of  36  years,  Patricia  Fitzgerald,  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  raising  11  chil- 
dren who  have  attained  an  outstanding 
number  of  bachelor  and  msisters  degrees 
from  various  colleges.  The  children  are: 
Mary  Pat  Surmeier,  Margaret  Ann  Egan. 
Monica  Eulalia  Myrtle.  Alice  EHaine 
Myrtle.  Kathleen  Marie  Sylvia,  Judith 
Louise.  James  Walter,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Fleck.  John  Walter,  Patrick  Merle,  and 
Theresa  Christine. 

Dr.  Dietz's  philosophy  of  education  was 
best  expressed  by  himself  recently  when 
he  said : 

The  higher  purpose  of  a  college  education 
is  to  develop  the  rational,  humane  aspects  of 
our  lives;  to  possibly  discover  things  that  no 
one  has  discovered  before:  to  think  beyond 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  day:  and  to  tackle 
some  of  the  problems  of  mankind  like  pov- 
erty, corruption,  pollution  and  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  bring  this  fine  career  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation.  Dr. 
Merle  Dietz  may  well  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators to  listen  to  one  another;  respond 
to  the  challenges  of  today's  world;  and 
work  with  their  fellow  men  and  women 
to  help  guarantee  that  the  future  of  man- 
kind will  remain  bright  with  promise. 

CXX 1109— Part  13 
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RETAIN  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERNAL  SECURITY  AS  STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  passed  a  resolution  at 
its  May  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
whereby  it  called  for  the  retention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security  as 
a  standing  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Legion's  NEC  ac- 
tion supplements  its  convention  resolu- 
tion of  August  1972,  a  copy  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  21,  1974.  page  7832. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Record 
today  its  latest  resolution  and  in  so  do- 
ing call  to  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  feel  that  HISC's 
role  and  that  of  the  FBI  are  mutually 
exclusive  in  the  field  of  security  and 
whose  efforts  are  therefore  duplicative, 
paragraphs  No.  2  and  No.  3  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Second,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
a  rsulio  broadcast  of  March  12,  concern- 
ing HISC.  by  the  "Washington  Report  of 
the  Air,"  a  production  of  the  American 
Security  Council — ASC — which  is  a  non- 
profit, research,  and  educational  associ- 
ation that  deals  with  issues  affecting  the 
Nation's  security.  The  ASC,  which  comes 
highly  endorsed  by  at  least  three  former 
American  Presidents  and  is  held  in  very 
high  esteem  by  authorities  in  the  secu- 
rity field  is  foimded  on  the  principle  that 
national  security  is  every  citizens'  re- 
sponsibility and  that  Americans  must 
rise  above  partisan  differences  to  work 
together  in  the  interest  of  our  Nation's 
security. 

The  Communist  challenge  to  peace  and 
freedom,  declared  John  Fisher,  ASC's  af- 
fable and  articulate  president,  can  be 
met  if  Republicans  and  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  labor  and  busi- 
ness work  together.  ASC's  notable  suc- 
cess testifies  to  the  workability  of  Mr. 
Fisher's  concepts.  The  two  docimients 
follow : 

The  American  Legion,  National  ExxcunvE 

Committee  Meetings,  Mat  1-2,  1974 
Resolution  No.  43. 
Commission:  Americanism. 
Subject:    Retain   House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  as  standing  Committee  In 
House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas,  For  many  years.  The  American 
Legion  has  supported  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  formerly  known  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
and  requested  that  Congress  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  for  it  to  continue  and  expand 
its  work  In  the  important  function  of  guard- 
ing the  internal  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  While  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation does  a  splendid  Job.  its  work  mxist 
be  performed  in  a  confidential  manner  and 
It  does  not  possess  a  legislative  mandate  to 
provide  recommendations  to  the  Oongrees  for 
legislation  to  strengthen  law  enforcement, 
engender  respect  for  the  law  and  prescribe 
penalties  for  those  guilty  of  vicious  and  In- 
famous crimes  which  destroy  American  lives 
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and  emasculate  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  This  obligation  rests  solely  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Is 
vested  in  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee; and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Hooise  Select  Committee  on  Committees  that 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  be  abol- 
ished and  Its  j'lrlsdlction  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  which 
would  mean  the  demise  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  as  a  standing  Committee 
of  the  House;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  The  American  Legion  In  regular 
meeting  assembled  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
on  May  1-2,  1974,  that  The  American  Legion 
does  oppose  this  recommendation  and  urges 
the  continuation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  as  a  standing  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Ameeican  SBctnUTT  Council  by  Wash- 
ington  Repobt  of  the  Am 

In  Congress  last  week,  public  hearings  be- 
gan Into  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  ter- 
rorism— terrorism  that  is  now  being  increas- 
ingly employed  by  violent  revolutionaries  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  The  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  Richard  H.  Ichord, 
Democrat  of  Missouri.  The  witnesses  In- 
cluded psychiatrists,  law  enforcement  and 
government  officials  and  others  with  special 
expertise  in  dealing  with  terrorism  In  all  of 
its  manifestations  and  in  analyzing  the  ter- 
rorist mentality. 

All  Americans  certainly  will  agree  with 
Ichord 's  warning  that  terrorist  tactics,  both 
abroad  and  most  recently  in  the  U.S.  Itself, 
I>ose  a  serious  threat  to  our  security — both 
as  a  nation  and  as  Individual  citizens.  The 
Committee,  says  Ichord,  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  developing  the  extent  to  which  ter- 
rorist groups  give  direct  or  peripheral  sup- 
port to  the  world  Communist  objectives 
through  their  espousal  of  Marxist -Leninist- 
Maoist  revolutionary  concepts.  Despite  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  terrorism  and 
despite  the  obvious  need  for  Congressional 
action,  critics  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  have  begun  a  new  drive  to 
abolish  the  Committee. 

E^ch  year,  as  regular  as  clock  work,  the 
Communists  and  other  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  would  like  to  see  our  govern- 
ment fall  have  attempted  to  kill  the  com- 
mittee. We  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that 
so  far  they  have  failed.  The  present  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Sec\irlty  and  its 
predecessor  have  withstood  these  attacks  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  majority  in  the  House 
have  always  realized  the  great  necessity  for 
this  Committee  to  continue  its  work.  Its 
accomplishments  have  been  many.  It  has 
delved  Into  the  devious  machinations  of 
subversive  organizations  and  brought  to 
light  information  that  has  been  used  by  law 
enforcement  officials  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  however,  a  new  tactic  Is  being  tried 
to  get  rid  of  the  Committee.  The  Boiling 
Committee '  set  up  to  reorganize  the  House, 
has  formally  decided  th«t  the  Ichord  Com- 
mittee functions  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.'  However,  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  to  transfer  the  Com- 
mittee staff  or  files.  A  full  Committee  with 
a  full  staff  is  still  desperately  needed.  There 
is  much  work  to  be  done.  For  Instance,  the 


'  The  Select  Committee  on  Committees. 

•The  revised  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  to  which  HISC  members  aleo 
object.  U  to  transfer  HISC  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Operations  Committee. 
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Committee  Is  authorized:  "to  m&ke  Investl 
gatlons  from  time  to  time  9I  the  extent, 
chaxacter,  and  objectives  within  the  VS. 
of  organlzatlona  and  groups,  wftiether  of  for- 
^n  origin,  their  members,  ajents,  and  af- 
flllates,  which  seek  to  eatabU*  or  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  a  totallt^an  dlctator- 
ahip  within  the  United  Statef,  or  to  over- 
throw, alter,  or  assist  In  the  i  overthrow  or 
alteration  of,  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States  by  force,  violence,  treach- 
ery, espionage,  sabotage,  Insiirrectlon,  and 
other  imlawfxil  means."  We  supmlt  It  would 
be  dangerous  at  this  time  to  s|op  this  work. 
We  call  upon  all  loyal  Americans  to  support 
the  continuance  of  the  House  bommlttee  of 
Internal  Security. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  ^,  1974. 


STATES  AFFECTED  BY  VENEZUELA 
PRICE  GOUGING  POIiICIES  ON 
OIL 


DIiIC 


HON.  BIU  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^TTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
my  own  State  of  Florida  Is  Jwu-ticularly 
victimized  by  Venezuelan  oil  pricing  pol- 
icies, it  should  be  realized  that  many 
areas  of  the  country  now  e|cperiencing 
extreme  hardships  resulting  from  four- 
fold oil  price  increases  can  trace  this 
hardship  directly  to  the  pride  of  Vene- 
zuelan oil.  j 

When  Mr.  Rose,  of  Nortih  cirolina,  and 
I  offer  our  amendment  this  week  to  sus- 
pend Venezuela's  sugar  quota  until  such 
time  as  fair  oil  prices  are  reetored,  our 
colleagues  will,  I  hope,  recogiiize  the  di- 
rect impact  of  Venezuelan  pticing  poli- 
cies on  their  own  constitiients  and 
consumers.  [ 

According  to  flgiires  published  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  and  availabje  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  19  States  are  dependent 
on  Venezuelan  oil  at  the  prevailing 
prices. 

They  include  the  two  most  populous 
States  in  the  Nation  with  dose  to  40 
million  people,  California  and  iNew  York. 
New  England,  the  mid-Atlantic  States 
and  the  South  depend  on  Venezuelan  oil. 
Including  the  States  of  Made,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  OeorglA,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Louisiana.        j 

Farthest  west,  Hawaii  Is  dependent  on 
Venezuelan  oil. 

In  my  own  State  of  Plbrida,  Mr. 
Speaker,  stMne  36  counties  served  by 
Florida  Power  k  Light  are  denendent  on 
Venezuelan  oil.  Including  the  entire  east 
coast  except  for  Jacksonville— which  Is 
nevertheless  also  dependent  on  Vene- 
zuelan oil— and  a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  western  coast.  The  areii  includes 
aH  of  the  major  communities  Of  the  east 
coast  below  Jacksonville,  including  the 
Miami  area.  On  the  west  co»st,  it  in- 
cludes such  communities  as  Sarasota, 
Arcadia.  Bradenton.  Fort  Myers,  Naples, 
Punta  Gorda,  Venice,  Englewood,  La- 
belle.  Palmetto,  Manatee. 

Separately,  Florida  Power  i:;o.  serves 
the  major  communities  of  St.  P  etersburg. 


Largo,  Tarpon  Springs,  Port  Rlchey, 
Brooksvllle,  Inverness,  Opa-loca.  Perry, 
Madison,  Port  St.  Joe,  Crawfordsvllle, 
Clearwater,  Dimedin,  Safety  Harbor, 
New  Port  Richey,  Crystal  River,  Winter 
Park,  DeLand.  Monticello,  Jasper,  and 
Apalachlcola. 

In  Jacksonville,  the  Jacksonville  Elec- 
tric Authority  is  dependent  upon  Vene- 
zuelan oil. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  all  low 
sulphur  oil  used  by  Florida  Power  &  Light 
comes  from  Venezuela.  From  January 
1973  to  April  1974,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
to  electric  utility  consumers  has  in- 
creased by  over  $6.50  per  100  kilowatt 
hours,  a  direct  reflection  of  the  increase 
to  Florida  Power  &  Light  of  the  price  of 
Venezuelan  oil  from  $3.84  per  barrel  in 
January  1973  to  $11.64  per  barrel  in  April 
of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  these  massive  increases 
borne  by  average  consumers  do  not  re- 
flect the  extent  of  the  continuing  price 
impact,  for  Florida  Power  &  Light  has 
been  able  to  avoid  passing  on  some  costs 
due  to  the  fact  they  had  leftover  reserves 
for  a  time.  But  now  these  reserves  are 
nearly  all  depleted.  The  cost  to  the  con- 
sumers is  therefore  going  to  Increase 
again. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  all  over 
the  country  in  those  States  dependent 
upon  Venezuelan  oil,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
no  doubt  my  colleagues  from  those  areas 
are  more  fully  Informed  and  better 
equipped  than  am  I  to  discuss  the  im- 
pact in  their  own  districts  and  on  their 
ouTi  constituents. 

But  it  should  be  clear  that  the  serious 
problem  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be 
national  in  scope  and  to  call  for  an  ade- 
quate and  clear  response  by  the 
Congress. 

I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  Members 
whose  constituents  are  currently  being 
victimized  by  Venezuelan  price  gouging 
on  oil  will  join  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  suspend  Venezuela's  sugar 
quota. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  amendment 
does  have  the  support  of  some  of  our 
most  respected  colleagues  in  the  House, 
and  at  this  point  in  the  Record  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  support 
voiced  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  SiSK,  of  CaUfomia;  Mr.  Whtte- 
HtrasT,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Vanik,  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Lehman,  both 
of  Florida,  In  addition  to  Mr.  Rose  and 
myself. 

The  text  of  their  statement  In  the  form 
of  a  dear  colleague  letter  sent  May  31, 
1974,  follows: 

Mat  31.  1974. 
DKAB  CotLEAOTTE;  We  Wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
when  the  U.S.  Sugar  Act  reaches  the  Floor 
by  Mr.  Ounter,  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Rose,  at 
North  Carolina,  to  suspend  the  sugar  quota 
of  Venezuela  until  such  time  as  that  country 
gives  evidence  of  returning  to  economically 
responsible  conduct  In  the  pricing  of  oil. 

The  undersigned  Members  support  that 
amendment  and  urge  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  our  Colleague. 

The  Intent  of  the  amendment  U  not  prt- 
marUy  punitive.  We  also  recognlee  and 
applaud  the  great  strides  forward  taken  by 
the  people  of  Venezuela  toward  full  democ- 
racy In  recent  years — and  we  appreciate  the 


rightful  spirit  of  nationalistic  pride  that  has 
emerged  In  that  country. 

At  the  same  time,  the  economic  force* 
unleashed  by  the  pricing  policies  on  oil 
adopted  by  Venezuela  so  Imperil  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  stability  not  only  of  our 
country  but.  In  concert  with  the  policies  of 
the  OPEC  nations  generally,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  world  economy,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.  The  year-long  victimiza- 
tion of  American  consumers  literally  must 
end.  We  Join  In  believing  that  It  is  time  to 
send  a  message  to  the  oU  producing  nations 
of  the  world  that  the  Congress  Is  no  longer 
able  to  remain  sUent  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued economic  extortion,  but  Is  prepared  If 
forced  to  and  If  necessary  to  take  strong  and 
effective  economic  action  to  protect  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  own  people. 

We  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  mild, 
measured  and  responsible  warning — but  that 
the  message  hopefully  will  be  clear.  We  urge 
your  support  when  the  amendment  Is  called 
upon  on  the  Floor.  The  text  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  attached. 
Sincerely, 

B.  F.  SiSK. 

Charles    A.    Vanik. 

Charles  E.  Bknnrtt. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

O.  WnxiAM  Whttehttrst. 

WnxzAM  Lkhican. 


EXTENDING  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
BENEFIT  ELIGIBILITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  President  has  signed  emergency  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  30-day  extension 
of  veterans  education  benefits,  we  must 
not  be  complacent — we  must  immediate- 
ly seek  the  passage  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  Increasing  financial  assistance 
to  our  veterans,  extending  for  a  full  2 
years  veterans  educational  benefits. 

The  onus  is  presently  on  the  Senate. 
While  the  House  passed  H.R.  12628.  a  bill 
providing  a  13.6  percent  increase  In  vet- 
erans education  benefits  with  a  2-year 
extension  on  February  19,  1974,  the  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  act  on  their  version  of  a 
comprehensive  education  benefits  meas- 
ure. 

I  have  contacted  Senator  Hartke, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  urging  his  committee  to 
promptly  report  out  such  a  bill  for  full 
Senate  consideration.  To  tills  date,  that 
committee  has  not  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Issue  has  now  re- 
solved Itself  into  a  matter  of  critical  tim- 
ing. With  only  a  27-day  authority  re- 
maining from  the  emergency  legislation, 
the  matter  has  yet  to  be  considered  by 
the  other  body.  Subsequent  to  passage 
by  that  body,  this  bill  will  have  to  be  de- 
liberated by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
fereee.  This  does  not  leave  any  time  to 
waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  tmbelievable  to  me 
that  we  have  waited  so  long  for  passage 
of  this  legislation.  This  sort  of  tardiness 
fosters  administrative  mishandllngs. 
How  can  the  Veterans'  Administration  be 
prepared  to  effectively  administer  the 
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time  extension  or  to  handle  the  pajmients 
of  Increased  benefits,  if  we  do  not  give 
them  the  time  necessary  to  plan  for  im- 
plementation? More  importantly,  how 
can  our  veterans,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  make  their  decisions  concerning 
their  schooling  if  they  are  not  notified  of 
the  availability  of  these  programs  In 
advance? 

The  present  situation  is  extremely  dis- 
tressing and  csdls  for  immediate  legis- 
lative attention.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  seeking  passage  of 
the  long  overdue  comprehensive  veterans 
education  benefits  measure  by  calling 
upon  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  prompt  action  In  reporting 
this  bill  to  the  full  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICANS  OPPOSE  FORCED  BUS- 
ING, SAYS  CLAYTON  FRTTCHEY 


CHILDREN'S  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
people  of  today  will  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  they  who  will  de- 
termine whether  this  Nation  will  pursue 
policies  committed  to  human  needs.  It  is 
they  who  will  remember  the  Watergate 
era  and  guarantee  that  the  evil  manipu- 
lations of  government  we  have  witnessed 
will  not  recur. 

Our  children  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
government  responsive  to  their  needs — 
to  freedom  from  poverty  and  himger,  to 
decent  housing  and  quality  education,  to 
equal  opportimlty. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Watkins,  the  mayor  of  Harlem,  my  Har- 
lem community  annually  salutes  the  im- 
portant role  of  children.  This  year,  the 
annual  Children's  Day  celebration  will 
take  place  on  Sunday,  June  9,  at  Mt. 
Morris  Park.  It  Is  a  day  dedicated  to  fun 
and  to  appreciation  of  our  children. 

I  have  Introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
make  the  second  Sunday  In  June  an  an- 
nual Children's  Day.  I  am  including  my 
bill  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

House  Joint  Resolution  604 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  second  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  year  as  "Children's 
Day" 

Whereas  our  children  are  the  future  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  our  children  have  a  right  to  qual- 
ity education,  decent  housing,  comprehensive 
health  care,  freedom  from  hvmger,  freedom 
from  poverty,  freedom  from  discrimination, 
and  a  world  at  peace;  and 

Whereas  our  children  are  entitled  to  every 
opportunity  to  develop  their  full  potential: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  Sun- 
day In  June  of  each  year  is  designated  as 
"Children's  Day"  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  guarantee  our  children 
a  better  life. 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tionally known  columnist,  Clayton 
Fritchey,  recently  discussed  the  political 
ramifications  of  the  issue  of  compxilsory, 
court-ordered  busing  of  schoolchildren 
to  achieve  racial  balance. 

He  said  that  Americans  overwhelm- 
ingly oppose  busing,  and  that  more  and 
more  black  citizens  seek  other  solutions. 

I  think  It  Is  vital  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  be  aware 
of  the  figures  Mr.  Fritchey  cited.  He 
stated; 

Only  9  per  cent  of  blacks  and  4  per  cent 
Of  whites  favor  such  busing. 

Many  In  Congress,  like  myself,  have 
continually  pointed  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  the  stupidity,  as  well 
as  the  injustice,  of  forcing  both  black 
and  white  children  to  ride  for  miles  to 
attend  schools  outside  of  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

Many  like  myself  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation that  once  and  for  all  would  put 
an  end  to  this  dictatorship  of  the  Federal 
courts  over  parents  and  children. 

It  Is  about  time  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress acted  on  such  legislation.  Mr. 
FYitchey's  column  from  the  Louisville 
Times  of  May  31  should,  I  trust,  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  take  this  action  at 
the  earliest  opportunity: 
Democrats  Want  Busing  Issue  Put  on  Back 

BuRNint — Don't      Want      Nixon       Given 

Chance  To  Exploit  It,  Hope  High  Court 

Can  Devise  Compromise  Formula 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — If  there  Is  one  issue  nearly 
all  Democratic  poUtlclans  long  to  get  rid  of. 
It  Is  school  busing  for  racial  balance.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  President  Nixon,  who 
Is  a  master  at  keeping  it  alive. 

The  President  is  sending  up  slgnalslhat 
he  will  veto  the  $24  bUllon  Senate  educa- 
tional bin  because  It  Is  not  as  adamant 
against  busing  as  the  House  bUl,  which  he 
favors.  A  veto  would  send  the  legislation 
back  to  Capitol  Hill  for  another  round  of  in- 
flamatory  debate  and  further  agitation  of 
this  divisive  Issue. 

Except  for  "forced"  busing,  the  Democrats 
are  pretty  well  rid  of  the  emotional  Issues 
that  Mr.  Nixon  exploited  so  effectively  m 
1972.  especially  the  AMA  Issues — amnesty, 
marijuana,  abortion.  Time  Is  eroding  the  first 
two,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  a  large 
degree  taken  the  beat  off  the  politicians  by 
outlawing  antlabortlon  statutes. 

The  Democratic  and  Republican  liberals 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  hoping  that  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  next  week  or  two  will 
also  defuse  the  busing  Issue  when  It  rules  on 
the  now  famous  Detroit  school  case.  The  case 
Involves  a  lower  court  order  compelling  the 
busing  of  suburban  white  children  to  black 
schools  In  the  core  of  the  city  as  part  of  a 
metropolitan  desegregation  plan. 

A  growing  number  of  clvU-rights  support- 
ers would  not  be  too  disappointed  If  the 
high  court  found  a  compromise  formula  that 
would  ameliorate  the  passions  that  have 
been  aroused  by  the  Issue.  Part  of  their  con- 
cern Is  that  a  continuing  all-out  fight  over 
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the  uncertain  beneflts  of  extreme  busing  may 
provoke  a  backlash  that  would  seriously  en- 
danger racial  progress  on  other  major  fronts, 
such  as  employment,  housing  and  politics. 

The  black  community  Itself  seems  to  have 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  kind  of  solution 
typified  by  the  Detroit  case.  The  Gallup  Poll 
finds  that  a  majority  of  Americans  still  favor 
public  school  Integration,  but  few — black 
or  white — believe  that  busing  pupUs  from 
one  school  district  to  another  Is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  Only  9  per  cent  of  blacks  and 
4  per  cent  of  whites  favor  such  busing. 

When  the  National  Black  PoUtlcal  Conven- 
tion was  held  In  Gary,  Ind.,  It  passed  a  reso- 
lution condemning  busing  that  is  based  on 
the  "false  notion  that  black  children  are 
unable  to  leam  unless  they  are  In  the  same 
setting  as  white  children."  Instead,  It  said, 
"blacks  should  be  given  controls  of  schooU 
In  Negro  areas,  and  more  money  should  be 
^ent  there  to  achieve  quality  education." 

Suiting  action  to  the  words,  the  Atlanta 
branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  supported  a 
minimal  classroom  Integration  plan  In  re- 
turn for  a  pledge  giving  blacks  substantial 
control  over  school  administration  in  Geor- 
gia's largest  city.  The  national  oflSce  of  the 
NAACP  disapproved  of  the  action,  but  later 
Its  general  council  reported  there  was  a 
movement  londer  way  in  other  cities  to  adopt 
the  Atlanta  formula. 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  D-N.T.,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
says  parents  of  children  In  community-con- 
trolled schools  tell  her  that  their  offspring 
are  learning  to  read  better,  are  developing  a 
better  attitude  toward  school  and  have 
teachers — mostly  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan — 
who  are  "concerned  and  committed  to  edu- 
cating their  children." 

Another  leading  member  of  the  Black  Cau- 
cus, Rep.  Louis  Stokee,  D-Ohlo,  said  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  "busing  Is  not  a  real  Issue." 
At  most,  he  declared,  "It  is  one  of  the  tools 
of  desegregation.  Politicians  have  brought 
the  Issue  to  the  front  because  It  Is  an  emo- 
tional Issue." 

One  of  the  nation's  meet  liberal  mayors, 
Boston's  Kevin  White  Is  now  saying,  "I  am 
for  Integration,  and  I  am  against  forced  bus- 
ing. And  they  are  not  mutuaUy  exclusive." 

The  Democrats  feel  that  if  the  busing  issue 
can  be  put  on  a  back  burner,  their  electoral 
chances  this  fall  and  In  the  1976  presidential 
race  wlU  be  greatly  enhanced.  Their  aim,  of 
course,  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  Water- 
gate and  the  need  for  restoring  morality  In 
government. 


SUGAR  QUOTA  UNFILLED 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days  several  of  us  have  engaged  In  an 
active  debate  on  the  subject  of  Vene- 
zuela's sugar  quota.  The  pros  and  cons 
of  our  foreign  policy  have  been  examined 
as  have  the  oil  policies  of  our  neighbor 
to  the  south. 

I  hasten  to  remind  my  coUeagues  that 
one  major  fact  has  been  Ignored.  The 
foreign  sugar  quota  Is  based  on  the  do- 
mestic need  which  growers  In  this  coun- 
try cannot  provide.  Thus  it  Is  important 
that  those  nations  receiving  a  quota  are 
dependable  suppliers. 

Last  year,  Venezuela's  quota  was  ap- 
proximately 68,000  short  tons  of  which 
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they  supplied  approximate!:^  32,000  short 
tons  to  the  United  States  ot  less  than  50 
percent  of  their  quota.  Later  In  the  year, 
due  to  Increased  sugar  needs  in  this 
country,  we  issued  a  flrsi-come-flrst- 
served  request  for  additional  sugar. 
Venezuela  failed  to  respond. 

In  determining  this  yearfs  quota,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  used  last  year's 
figures  and  adjusted  theni  upward  to 
reflect  an  increased  importation  of  sugar. 
Another  adjustment  was  made  to  reward 
countries  who  responded  to  our  second- 
ary request  for  sugar  unlike  Venezuela. 

Under  this  formula,  Veneoiela's  quota 
should  have  been  at  most  44,637  short 
tons.  But  the  committee  upsed  this  fig- 
ure to  63,540  short  tons.  The  rationale 
for  this  was  that  Venezuela's  produc- 
tion WBS  down  due  to  a  cfroiight.  The 
quota  of  the  West  Indies  was  also  ad- 
justed upward  for  this  reason.  This  sort 
of  thinking  did  not  consider  the  fact  that 
Venezuela  had  enough  sugir  to  sell  to 
other  countries  while  not  pieeting  our 
quota. 

If  the  quotas  allowed  und^r  the  Sugar 
Act  are  to  "reward  our  friends,"  then 
the  quota  allowed  by  the  (Committee  Is 
not  logical.  Venezuela  has  been  a  poor 
supplier  of  sugar  and  is  certainly  not  a 
nation  the  consumers  of  this  country  can 
look  to  for  filling  their  needs 


RHODESLAN  CHRCiME 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  Dito,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  NTATIVfis 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  4  statement 
which  I  submitted  to  Subcoihmittee  No. 
3  of  the  House  Armed  Serviqes  Commit- 
tee on  May  21.  The  text  of  thie  statement 
follows : 

Although  Mr.  Henry  Pord  Is  an  aclmowl- 
edged  foe  of  the  relmpoeltion  of  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia,  he  haa  recently. 
In  a  letter  to  me.  Indicated  tiat  the  U.S. 
national  stockpile  does  contain  sufficient 
supplies  of  chrome  and  high-carbon  ferro- 
chrome  to  meet  U.S.  needs.  Sliice  the  alle- 
gation that  Rhodeslan  chrom<  and  ferro- 
chrome  are  of  vital  Importance  lo  the  United 
States  Is  often  made  by  those  exposed  to 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  it  Is  especially 
pertinent  that  the  following  « xcerpt  from 
Mr.  Ford's  letter  to  me  of  Mar  1,  1974  be 
made  a  paft  of  the  record. 

■Pord  and  Its  suppliers  need  to  be  assured 
that  sufficient  quantities  of  ]hlgh-carbon 
ferrochrome  wUl  be  available  lii  the  United 
States.  One  way  of  assuring  adequate  supply 
for  the  years  Immediately  ahe«ul  should  the 
Rhodeslan  embargo  be  relmpos4d,  would  be 
for  Ckingress  to  paas  legislation]  that  would 
release  the  national  stockpile  lof  chromlte 
and  ferrochrome.  Last  October,]  in  hearings 
In  Washington  on  the  Rhodeilan  chrome 
Issue,  a  State  Department  r^resentatlve 
suted  that  there  U  an  excess  supply  in  the 
national  stockpile  of  390,000  tans  of  hlgh- 
carbon  ferrochrome  and  about  3  million  tons 
of  metallurgical  grade  chromlt*,,  from  which 
high -carbon  ferrochrome  la  prodi^ced.  Release 
of  the  Federal  stockpUe  Is  not.  lof  course,  a 
long-term  solution   to  the  problem  but  It 
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Ls  an  action  that  we  believe  Congress  should 
consider  In  conjunction  with  Its  interest  In 
a  relmposltlon  of  the  embargo  on  Rhodesia." 
Additionally,  It  should  be  noted  that,  prior 
to  the  lifting  of  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
U.S.  ferrochrome  needs  were  being  fully  met 
by  our  domestic  Industry,  and  other  coun- 
tries such  as  Finland,  West  Germany,  Japan 
and  South  Africa.  Importation  of  Rhodeslan 
ferrochrome  threatens  the  Jobs  of  U.S.  ferro- 
chrome workers.  Although  this  risk  Is  tem- 
porarily obscured  by  the  current  boom  In 
the  stainless  steel  Industry  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  ferrochrome,  American  workers 
may  lose  Jobs  In  light  of  future  predictions 
of  a  recession  with  a  concomitant  lessened 
demand  for  stainless  steel. 
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LOOKING   OUTWARD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert 
Hotz,  editor  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  in  an  editorial  of  that  publi- 
cation May  20,  1974,  reviews  the  con- 
tributions  of  our  national   space  pro- 
gram over  the  past  several  years.  His 
brief  but  significant  editorial  is  defini- 
tive. It  outlines  accurately  the  impor- 
tance of  our  space  program  not  only  in 
providing  new  knowledge,  but  also  In 
providing  practical  benefits.  I  commend 
this  thoughtful  article  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  general  public: 
Looking  Outward 
Mankind  has  already  benefited  enormously 
from  the  series  of  satellites  that  look  down 
on  his  revolving  planet  earth  from  the  unique 
vantage  point  of  orbital  space.  It  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  obvious  that  space  offers  the 
best  viewpoint  from  which  man  can  discover, 
catalogue,  assess  and  manage  the  finite  re- 
sources of  earth.  It  Is  also  the  only  viewpoint 
from  which  he  can  observe  and  forecast  the 
dynamic  processes  its  motion  enUlls.  Space 
technology  la  returning  a  dividend  on  the  In- 
vestments  in  these  earth  cwbitlng  sateUlte 
systems  In  high  multiples  of  the  total  coet 
of  all  space  programs  to  date. 

Meanwhile,  another  type  of  satellite  is 
giving  man  his  first  clear  look  outward  into 
the  far  reaches  of  the  solar  system  and  pro- 
viding another  type  of  perspective  on  his 
planet's  relation  to  the  entire  galaxy.  These 
planetary  probes,  beginning  with  the  early 
Pioneers  and  Mariners  of  the  early  1960s, 
have  extended  mans  feel  for  the  solar  system' 
In  spectacular  fashion  about  600  million  ml. 
to  the  fringes  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter.  Com- 
bined with  mans  first  explorations  of  the 
lunar  surface  In  Apollo  and  the  more  per- 
ceptive observations  of  the  sun  during  Sky- 
lab,  this  effort  Is  beginning  to  fashion  a  new 
and  growing  understanding  of  the  creation 
and  evolution  of  the  solar  system  and — most 
important — where  the  planet  earth  fits  Into 
these  dynamics. 

early  Pioneers  and  Mariners  were  rela- 
tlryv^lmple  spacecraft,  stretching  fingers  as 
fai  uii  'pftwlble  on  flybys  Into  space,  taking 
basic  measurements  and  fairly  fuzzy  pic- 
tures. They  were  able  to  transmit  only  33  bits 
of  Information  per  second  back  to  earth  re- 
ceivers. It  was  not  untu  Mariner  9  became 
the  first  spacecraft  to  go  Into  orbit  around 
another  planet  that  clearer  details  emerged. 
The  6,876  pictures  It  took  mapped  most  of 
Mars'  surface  and  transmitted  the  dynamic 
appearance  back  to  earth-bound  scientUts. 
Mariner  10,  whose  ^)ectacular  performance 


and  photography  from  Venus  and  Mercxiry 
have  been  detailed  in  previous  issues  of  thl» 
magazine,  is  still  on  orbital  station  in  deep 
space  preparing  for  another  pass  at  Mercury 
next  September.  Its  transmission  rate  was 
117,600  bits  of  information  per  second, 
making  possible  the  return  to  earth  of  such 
detailed  pictures  of  Mercury  from  about  93 
million  mi.  away. 

These  deep-space  explorers  have  been  the 
product  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  com- 
panies that  have  specialized  in  building 
equipment  for  this  type  of  spacecraft  and 
that  orbit  around  the  perceptive  program 
management  of  Cal  Tech's  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory.  They  include: 

Boeing,  Hughes,  Motorola,  TRW  Systems. 
Electro-Optical  Div.  of  Xerox,  Texas  Instru- 
ments, Hi-Shear  Corp.  and  Sperry  Rand. 

The  growing  accumulation  of  planetary 
data,  particularly  from  Pioneer  10  and  Ma- 
riner 10,  has  upset  much  of  the  standard 
textbook  concepts  of  the  planets  and  has 
emphasized  the  vital  Importance  of  the  de- 
tailed study  of  lunar  rocks  to  provide  a  key 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  planetary  chain. 
The  data  messages  coming  back  from  plane- 
tary probes  portray  a  continuously  dynamic 
solar  system  in  a  dynamic  universe. 

This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  concept  of  a  dead 
moon,  dead  meteorites  and  the  early  fast 
flyby  that  implied  a  dead  Mars.  The  Apollo 
explorations  developed  a  new  picture  of  the 
moon  with  a  peculiar  active  life  of  its  own 
and  forced  a  new  look  at  meteorites  as  a  part 
of  another  dynamic  mosaic  Instead  of  cold 
blobs  of  primordial  matter. 

Mariner  9's  photos  brought  Mars  back  to 
active  life.  Combined  with  the  Mercury  sur- 
face pictures  viewed  through  the  perspective 
of  Apollo  results,  they  are  generating  a  new 
theory  of  planetary  formation  that  could 
have  very  practical  imports  for  earth.  All 
the  planets  that  have  been  explored  by  space- 
craft have  some  key  elements  In  common — 
a  division  into  the  counterparts  of  earth's 
ocean  basin  lowlands  and  continental  high- 
lands. 

Current  data  from  the  planetary  space- 
craft Indicate  that  Mercury,  earth,  the  moon, 
Mars  and  probably  Venus  are  all  In  different 
stages  of  evolution  into  continents  and  ocean 
topography.  The  question  now  confronting 
the  planetary  scientists  Is  whether  they 
formed  this  way  originally  or  whether  they 
first  formed  from  common  matter  and  grew 
Into  different  bodies  for  environmental  rea- 
sons. The  answer  to  this  question  may  reveal 
whether  the  formation  of  ores  and  other  raw 
materials  that  feed  an  Industrial  society  Is 
a  dynamic  continuing  process  with  detect- 
able surface  characteristics  or  whether 
planets  are  limited  to  what  was  formed  In 
one  geologic  era.  Another  question  that  may 
be  answered  by  planetary  studies  is  where 
earth  is  now  and  where  It  is  going  in  this 
planetary  process  of  evolution. 

Pioneer  10,  with  Its  first  probe  to  the  outer 
limits  of  the  sun's  Influence,  Is  another  wa- 
tershed In  scientific  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  solar  system  but  also  its  interrelation  to 
galactic  space  and  the  basic  nature  of  energy. 
It  has  already  unveiled  a  number  of  unex- 
pected phenomena  including  survivability 
In  the  asteroid  belt  and  the  reactions  be- 
tween Jupiter's  magnetic  sheath  and  solar 
winds. 

Man's  look  outward  into  the  universe  is 
Just  beginning.  But  hU  long-held  theories 
have  been  rudely  challenged  by  spacecraft 
facts  and  his  curiosity  permanently  piqued. 
Just  as  the  early  lunar  probes  of  Ranger, 
Surveyor  and  Orblter  did  the  first  mapping 
of  the  moon  in  preparation  for  the  more  de- 
tailed landing  exploration  by  men,  so  the 
Mariners  and  Pioneers  are  now  charting  the 
planetary  paths  of  deep  space  for  the  man- 
ned spaceships  that  will  inevitably  follow. 
Probably  not  before  the  next  century  but 
certainly  sooner  than  anybody  now  thinks. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MABSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Star-News  has 
been  running  an  excellent  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  social  security.  Yesterday,  I 
submitted  for  the  Record,  the  first  article 
entitled,  "Payroll  Bite  Acceptance  Is 
Wearing  Thin."  Today  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond article  entitled  "Will  Infiation  Out- 
strip Ability  To  Pay?" 

These  articles  clearly  indicate  the  need 
for  congressional  review  of  the  present 
financing  of  the  system  and  the  burden 
It  places  on  low-  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

The  article  follows: 
Will  Inflation  Outstrip  Ability  To  Pat? 
(By  Ned  Scharff ) 

Beginning  In  2010— less  than  40  years  from 
now — the  babies  bom  In  the  post- World  War 
n  boom  will  reach  retirement  age.  All  of 
a  sudden,  the  number  of  people  living  on 
pensions  will  have  gone  from  29  million  to  45 
million — an  Increase  of  56  percent. 

And  the  gap  between  older  and  younger 
generations  will  be  widest  in  the  pocketbook 

The  younger  wUl  be  forced  to  support 
their  elders,  as  they  have  done  under  Social 
Security  since  1937.  But  at  that  future  date, 
the  price  of  support  may  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  abUity  of  workers  to  pay. 

That  is  the  way  the  Social  Security  system 
is  beginning  to  look  to  its  apparently  grow- 
ing number  of  critics.  It  takes  only  a  lltOe 
assumption— that  today's  inflation  is  likely 
to  continue,  more  or  less— to  convince  the 
critics  that  a  crisis  is  on  the  way. 

If  It  comes,  they  say,  it  will  be  an  actu- 
arUl  crisis,  a  flnancUl  crisis,  and,  most  of  all, 
a  human  crisis.  Social  Security  will  have  be- 
come a  monster— devouring  wages  as  never 
before,  and  possibly  kUUng  workers'  Initia- 
tive. 

These  are  some  of  the  consequences  fore- 
seen: 

Caring  for  the  nation's  aged  and  disabled 
now  a  $67.7  billion  undertaking,  could  In  the 
early  years  of  the  21st  century  outstrip  also- 
rising  defense  as  the  single  largest  Item  in 
the  federal  budget. 

It  could  even  herald  the  ultimate  Welfare 
State  as  the  worker  Is  taxed  to  the  limit  to 
pay  for  public  benefits,  for  his  elders.  With 
more  senior  citizens  and  relatively  fewer 
workers  (the  ratio  of  workers  to  retirees  wUl 
have  fallen  from  3.2  to  2.2  by  2030),  society 
would  take  large  amounts  from  the  young  In 
order  to  fulfiU  promises  to  the  old. 

Barring  a  sudden  change  in  population 
trends,  the  sheer  numbers  of  elderly  people  in 
the  coming  century  almost  surely  would 
transform  America  from  a  youth  culture  to 
one  of  geriatric  dominance. 

Easy  credit  and  free  spending— now  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation's  youth-oriented 
ways — could  become  privileges  enjoyed  pri- 
marily by  senior  citizens  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  making  a  living.  Such  prlvUeges  are 
not  subsidized  by  the  current  level  of  bene- 
fits. 

The  grim  predictions  of  the  system's  crit- 
ics may  reflect  elements  of  exaggeration  and 
overextended  trend  lines  but  do  represent 
increasing  concern  that  Social  Security,  lum- 
bering into  the  future,  will  seriously  disrupt 
the  financial  and  social  bases  of  American 
society. 
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Part  of  the  forlorn  outlook  is  due  to  a  sim- 
ple reality  of  politics:  It  is  very  popular— 
well-nigh  irresistible — to  increase  SocUl  Se- 
curity benefits,  time  after  time. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  found  out  Just  how 
popular  an  ever-growing  pension  system  was 
during  his  1964  presidential  campaign. 
Citing  what  he  considered  to  be  abuses  In 
Social  Security,  he  warned  that  the  system 
was  "in  danger  of  collapsing. "  Remark  was 
used  against  him  over  and  over,  effectively. 
Another  Republican,  Nebraska's  Sen.  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  estimates  that  he  lost  10  percent 
of  the  vote  in  his  state  two  years  ago  by  ar- 
guing that  a  20  percent  hike  in  benefits,  the 
largest  in  Social  Security  history,  was  too 
much  for  the  system  to  bear. 

In  past  years.  Congress  has  managed  So- 
cial Security  in  a  way  that  has  pleased 
nearly  everyone— declaring  frequent  benefit 
Increases  without  any  sharp  Increase  in  taxes. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Security  tax 
remained  partly  disguised.  Since  employ- 
ers pay  half  of  It  without  any  notation  on 
the  workers'  check  stub,  increases  in  the  tax 
appear  to  be  only  half  as  large  as  they  really 
are. 

Since  1937.  the  real  tax  burden  has  risen 
from  2  percent  of  the  workers  first  $3,000  in 
earnings  to  11.7  percent  of  the  worker's 
first  $13,200. 

Still,  until  1972,  Congress  was  able  to  de- 
clare frequent  benefit  raises  without  com- 
parable tax  Increases  by  using  an  overly 
conservative  accounting  method  which  as- 
sumed that  a  man's  wages  would  remain  the 
same  throughout  his  career. 

Of  course,  wages  did  rise,  and  so  did  So- 
cial Security  tax  revenues.  Congress  simply 
disposed  of  the  surpluses  by  increasing  bene- 
fits. The  tax  schedule  was  recalculated  and 
Congress  began  saving  up  surpluses  for  the 
next  big  increases. 

By  changing  accounting  methods  to  as- 
sume rising  wages.  Congress  was  able  to 
declare  the  whopping  20  percent  benefits  In- 
crease In  1972,  capping  a  five-year  period  In 
which  benefits  rose  60  percent. 

But  the  change  to  the  more  realistic  ac- 
counting procedure,  also  assured  that  any 
future  benefit  Increases  would  necessitate 
Immediate  tex  hikes.  That  guaranteed  that 
future  benefit  hikes  would  generate  more  op- 
poslton  from  taxpayers. 

Even  if  no  more  benefit  increases  were 
approved  in  the  next  40  years  except  for 
ButomaUc  cost-of-living  increases,  taxes 
would  have  to  rise  dramatically  to  meet  the 
population  shift. 

For  example,  William  O.,  22,  Is  a  clerical 
employe  earning  $7,681  a  year.  Last  year,  O 
and  his  employer  paid  a  combined  Social 
Security  tax  of  $898,  or  11.7  percent  of  G.'s 
earnings.  In  the  year  2010,  if  G.'s  earnings 
have  increased  only  with  Inflation,  his  tax 
wUl  have  to  be  increased  to  about  $998  in 
1974  dollars,  or  13  percent  of  earnings. 

And  if  G.  still  were  working  20  years  later, 
his  tax  would  have  to  be  raised  to  16  8  per- 
cent of  earnings,  or  $1,270  in  1974  dollars. 

That  would  be  the  average  tax  rate  for 
workers  In  the  future  if  Congress  did  no  more 
than  guarantee  old  people  benefits  similar  to 
those  they  get  under  Social  Security  now. 
But  in  the  view  of  some  there  is  a  serious 
g^  already  between  benefits  and  those  en- 
visioned by  the  program's  founders. 

Created  during  the  Depression,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  originally  to  provide  small 
benefits  to  protect  the  elderly  amide  wide- 
spread poverty  and  unemployment.  For  all 
the  Increases  In  benefits,  the  original  view- 
that  the  elderly  should  neither  get  rich  from 
the  program  nor  be  allowed  to  starve  with- 
out it — has  essentially  been  maintained. 

There  are  approximately  20  million  people 
over  65  in  the  United  States,  and  half  of 
them  are  estimated  to  be  living  on  Social 
Security  alone.  Their  average  monthly  check 
1"  only  $181.  ^ 
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Whether  in  its  present  state  or  In  its  po- 
tential future  state,  the  system  of  Social 
Security  has  developed  Increasingly  harsh 
critics.  They  focus  heavily  upon  the  highly' 
conservative  economic  notions  used  by  Con- 
gress two  years  ago  in  enacting  otherwise 
sweeping  changes  in  the  system. 

Most  importantly.  Congress  chose  to  as- 
sume that  for  the  next  75  years.  Inflation 
would  average  only  3  percent  a  year- an 
assumption  which  seems  doubtful  in  light 
of  last  years  8  percent  infiation  and  this 
year's  14  percent. 

Inflation  simply  means  the  rate  at  which 
the  cost  of  living  rises.  In  figuring  its  tax 
and  benefit  tables  for  the  long  term,  the 
Social  Security  AdmlnUtratlon  by  order  of 
Congress  assumed  the  cost  of  living  would 
rise  3  percent  a  year,  while  wages  continued 
to  rise  5  percent  a  year. 

In  other  words,  workers'  wages  would  be  a 
net  2  percent  greater  than  their  added  costs 
of  getting  by  each  year. 

That  is  central  to  the  Idea,  long  nurtured 
by  Social  Security  supporters,  that  each  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  afford  stUl  more  gen- 
erous support  for  Its  old  people. 

Viewed  that  way.  Social  Security  Is  not  a 
way  of  buying  Insurance  for  ones  own  old 
age.  Rather,  it  is  a  simple  Income  transfer 
plan — from  the  younger  to  the  older. 

But,  the  splrallng  Infiation  of  the  past  two 
years  suggests  that  all  the  Income  needed  to 
pay  the  benefits  might  not  be  there  to  be 
transferred  In  the  future.  To  put  it  in  eco- 
nomic language,  "productivity"  as  a  base  for 
future  Social  Security  is  apparently  not  ris- 
ing as  fast  as  It  once  did. 

And  If  that  base  continues  to  grow  ever 
more  slowly.  Social  Security  could  develop 
serious  Income  deficiencies  even  before  the 
"baby  boom"  workers  go  into  retirement 

The  retirees  of  the  "baby  boom"  era  will 
have  the  most  dramatic  numerical  Impact  on 
the  program,  but  the  phenomenon  of  extra- 
ordlnariiyuarge  numbers  of  survivors  should 
drop  off  J  list  as  dramatically  when  the  "zero 
growth-^tftdivlduals  reach  retirement  age 

Defeilders  of  the  system,  such  as  Social 
Security  Commissioner  James  B  CardweU 
argue  that  Social  Security  could  never  get  sci 
deficient  that  it  alone  would  bankrupt  the 
country. 

"If  you  reach  that  point,"  said  CardweU, 
• .  .  .  the  whole  system  will  have  collapsed' 
If  this  population  cannot  sustain  Itself 
other  parts  of  the  system  will  be  badly  dam- 
aged I  don't  think  this  generation  can  or 
should  go  into  the  future  believing  this 
could  happen." 

Conservative  economist  Milton  Friedman 
does  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  He  and  other 
critics  charge  that  Social  Security,  while 
it  is  not  the  only  burden  on  the  economy  is 
one  of  the  heaviest. 

"If  I  were  in  Social  Security,  I'd  say  It 
could  never  bankrupt  the  country,  too."  said 
Friedman.  "I'd  say  it's  a  simple  income 
transfer  program  that  does  not  use  up  any 
real  resources,  that  simply  redistributes  the 
money. 

••The  fact  Is,  though,  that  it  already  has 
had  a  significant  effect.  Already  the  faction 
of  workers  between  65  and  70  has  been  vlr- 
tuaUy  eliminated  because  of  the  program's 
disincentive  effect,  but  that  effect  can  be  felt 
in  every  age  group." 

But  CardweU  and  Friedman  agree  on  the 
dangers  which  lie  ahead  for  Social  Security 
as  America  turns  into  an  aging  society 
CardweU  calls  the  population  phenomenon 
"the  big  question  of  the  moment."  Friedman 
calls  it  "a  time  bomb." 

A  long-overdue  Social  Security  trustees  re- 
port, now  scheduled  for  pubUcatlon  In  late 
June  or  early  July.  wUl  take  1970  Census 
data  into  account  for  the  first  time 

Social  security  actuaries  long  have  known 
about  the  existence  of  the  baby  boom  but 
What  they  have   not   known  is   that   those 
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the  workforce, 
the  usual  rate. 


bablea,  now  married  and  In 

are  not  bearing  cliUdren  at 

For  the  time  being  at  least,  dbe  country  has 

fallen   below    the  point  of  ^ro  population 

growth.    That   simply  means 

fewer  workers  in  future  generations  to  pay 

future  Social  Security  taxes  t4)  support  those 

then    on    pensions.    However.!  following    the 

passing  of  the  "boom"  survlVors,  the  fewer 

"no  growth"  retirees  will  neid  leas  workers 

to  maintain  their  support.       | 

Last  year's  report,  also  latle,  contained  a 
single  critical  Indicator  of  Scdal  S©c\irlty"s 
financial  strength — It  was  a  parcentage  show- 
ing how  far  the  tax  schediile  was  out  of 
kilter  with  the  system's  proj^ted  expenses. 

Last  year's  deficit,  which  dl^l  not  take  new 
populauon  factors  Into  account,  was  0.38 
percent — well  within  the  0.5  percent  margin 
of  error  permitted  by  Congress^ 

This  year's  deficit  will  be  ^loee  to  3  per- 
cent— many  times  larger  than  fmy  SSA  defldt 
in  history — according  to  chlefl  actuary  Pran- 
clsco  Bayo.  | 

The  report  will  not  lead  to  any  cutoff  of 
the  33  million  monthly  cheoiks  that  Social 
Security  malls  to  the  naUonl's  elderly  and 
disabled.  Nor  will  It  halt  thei  automatic  In- 
creases In  taxes  and  benefits  brought  by  In- 
fiatlon. 

What  the  report  will  Indlcite,  though.  Is 
that  in  the  next  few  decadts,  taxes  must 
soar  to  keep  Social  Secxirlty  going. 


H.R.  14449 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF  cAixroKinA  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  f974 

Mr.  VEYSEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  May  27  through  June  3  I  weis 
in  California  on  official  bu$iness.  Had  I 
been  here  I  would  have  votdd  as  follows : 

Wednesday :  Community  Services  Act, 
H.R. 14449: 

Quie  amendment  to  pla<  e  control  of 
the  Community  Action  A(  ministration 
xmder  control  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
rollcall  248.  "yea." 

Kemp  amendment  to  decentralize  the 
program,  rollcall  249,  "yea." 

Froehlich  amendment  on  pajonent  for 
abortions,  rollcall  250.  "yea." 

Final  passage  of  H.R.  11449,  rollcall 
251.  "yea." 

Hopi- Navajo  Land  Partition,  HJl. 
10377: 

Meeds  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  rollcall  252.  "nay. " 

F^al  passage  of  H.R.  li>377,  rollcall 
253.  "yea."  f 

Thursday:  Federal  Reserie  Board  au- 
dits, H.R.  10265:  I 

House  Resolution  822,  rules  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  Peqeral  Reserve 
Board  audit  legislation.  toUcall  255, 
"yea."  I 

Ashley  amendment  to  limit  the  audit 
to  administrative  expenses  only,  rollcall 

256.  "yea."  I 

Pinal  passage  of  H.R.  10265,  rollcall 

257.  "yea." 
Nonprofit  hospitals,  H.R.  13678: 
Qule  amendment  on  NLI^B  ceding  Its 

jurisdiction    to   certain   States,    rollcall 

258.  "yea." 
EIrlenbom  amendment  requiring  a  60- 
day    "colling-ofT"    period,    rollcall    259, 
"yea." 
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Final  passage  of  HH.  13678,  rollcall 

260,  "yea." 
Monday,  June  3 : 

Renegotiation  Act  extension,  HJl. 
14833,  roUcall  262.  "yea." 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  MIA's  In  Southeast  Asia, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  271,  rollcall 

261,  "yea." 
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TWO  GIRLS  HONORED  FOR 
HEROISM 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or   NEW    JEESXY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23,  1974,  two  of  my  younger  constituents, 
Mary  Jane  Green  and  Kristin  Ann  Allen, 
both  age  13,  were  honored  by  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  Lodge  No.  5,  of 
Long  Beach  Island,  for  acts  of  courage 
and  quick  thinking  in  connection  with 
an  aircraft  accident  which  occurred  on 
February  24,  1974,  at  Mount  Snow,  Vt. 

Miss  Green,  of  Surf  City,  and  Miss 
Allen,  of  Brant  Beach  received  personal 
letters  of  congratulations  from  President 
Nixon,  and  in  his  address  to  some  200 
guests  at  the  dinner  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Seltzer,  for  many  years  an  active  judge 
on  Long  Beach  Island,  and  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  that  area,  paid  special 
tribute  to  these  two  young  ladles. 

Because  Judge  Seltzer's  remarks  con- 
tadn  much  wisdom  and  food  for  thought, 
I  believe  it  particularly  appropriate  for 
me  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  excellent 
address  Into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Addrkss  or  Jttoge  John  J.  Siltzeb 

I  believe  it  to  be  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  Pratemal  Order  of  Police  have  spon- 
sored this  public  testimony  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  our  Ouests  of  Honor.  As 
an  Associate  Member  I  am  honored  that  I 
have  been  given  a  part  In  the  program. 

As  a  Prosecuting  Attorney;  a  Special  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  In  criminal  matters; 
as  a  defense  attorney  representing  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  Law — this 
type  of  service  In  our  Courts  for  more  than 
60  years  and  finally  for  the  past  several  years 
as  a  Judge  of  Municipal  Courts  I  have  beon 
In  close  contact  'vith  the  Police  and  i  be- 
lieve I  know  their  problems.  The  penerous 
approach  to  the  so  called  Civil  Rights  of 
persons  involved  in  offenses  against  the  law 
with  the  resulting  limitations  placed  iipon 
our  Police  by  our  Courts  are  well  known 
to  me  and  to  the  Law  EInforcement  Officers. 
As  such  Officers  they,  in  their  work,  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  safety  metlculoxisly 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  Courts 
from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  Federal  and 
State  Courts  have  pronounced  and  defined 
Civil  Rights  and  limitations  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Police  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

I  have  said  It  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  P.OJ».  should  sponsor  this  gather- 
ing of  our  citizens  and  I  will  now  tell  you 
why. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  approximately,  the 
Police  have  watched  and  carefully  noted  the 
changes  in  the  way  of  life  of  our  people.  The 
old-fashioned  virtue  of  common  courtesy  or 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  Is  fast  be- 
coming a  lost  art.  It  makes  little.  If  any, 
difference  what  Is  the  sex;  the  national  back- 


ground in  ancestry;  the  background  In  re- 
ligious training;  the  age  of  people;  the  fl. 
nanclal  status;  the  mode  or  style  of  dress  or 
other  physical  characteristics.  The  growing 
Inclination  is  "I  have  my  rights — Heaven 
help  you  in  your  claim  to  civil  rights". 

In  driving  automobiles  up>on  our  hlgh- 
wajrs  one  Is  shocked  If  he  is  shown  courteous 
consideration  for  his  safety.  The  other  driver 
must  have  his  right  of  way  no  matter  how 
much  danger  he  presents  for  the  people.  If 
you,  as  a  coiirteous  driver,  don't  give  way 
you  wUl  be  cursed  if  you  are  not  injured  or 
your  car  damaged.  We  must  expect  that 
the  other  driver  is  that  type  of  person  and 
drive  our  vehicle  defensively. 

How  about  the  poor  pedestrian  who  tries 
to  cross  the  road.  Of  course  the  pedestrian, 
by  law,  has  the  right  of  way,  but  what 
driver  cares  about  this.  Speed  laws  are  not 
honored  or  respected  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  must  risk  his  safety  driving  at 
high  speed  to  catch  the  offender,  and  when 
he  does  catch  up  with  the  offender  he  must 
take  verbal  abuse  with  the  appearance  of 
an  apologetic  smUe. 

There  was  a  day  when  we  did  not  have  to 
protect  our  possessions  with  super-locks. 
It  was  understood  by  most  pteople  that  we 
have  clvU  rights  to  possess  and  enjoy  our 
valuables  and  property.  A  woman,  unat- 
tended, could  walk  the  sidewalks  without 
fear  of  being  Insulted  and  physically  abused. 
She  had  such  a  civil  right.  What  about  now- 
even  in  the  daylight? 

The  Law  enforcement  officer  knows  that 
the  States  case  against  the  offender  will  be 
thrown  out  of  court  if  the  officer  did  not 
advise  the  offender  fully  and  understandably 
of  his  clvU  rights.  But  what  about  the  clvU 
rights  of  the  victim  of  the  offense? 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  examples  of 
change  In  the  way  of  life  but  I  think  I  have 
already  made  my  point.  Let  me  sum  up  by 
having  you  know  the  Police  pretty  much 
have  to  approach  a  law  offender  by  saying 
"Please,  Mister,  will  you  let  me  arrest  you?" 
Getting  back  to  the  sponsorship  of  this 
meeting — "What  a  moral  lift  for  a  Policeman 
is  the  discovery  of  persons  who  still  possess , 
the  virtue  of  conern  for  the  safety  of  others ' 
and  these  guests  of  honor  are  Indeed  such 
persons." 

Let  me  briefly  outline  our  understanding 
of  their  courage  and  concern. 

On  February  24  Mr.  Richard  V.  Allen;  bis 
son  Michael,  age  14;  his  daughter  Kristin  age 
II;  and  Mary  Jane  Green,  a  friend,  age  12, 
left  the  Manahawkln  Airport  in  Mr.  Allen's 
Beachcraft  plane  for  a  ski  trip  to  Vermont. 
Mr.  Allen,  an  experienced  pilot,  was  In  con- 
trol of  the  plane;  his  son  Michael  was  In  the 
co-pUot  seat,  and  the  two  girls  were  In  the 
rear  passenger  seat.  As  the  plane  reached 
Mt.  Snow  Airport,  landing  permission  was 
granted. 

The  plane  touched  down  on  the  runway 
when  a  heavy  cross  wind  lifted  the  plane  off 
its  landing  coiirse  and  Mr.  Allen  gunned 
the  motor  to  put  the  plane  airborne  to  again 
properly  approach  the  landing  strip.  The 
verticle  stabilizer  struck  some  trees  and 
the  plane  was  caused  to  filp  over  and  crash  to 
the  ground  upside  down.  The  engine  was 
thrown  free  of  the  plane  and  though  there 
was  plenty  of  gasoline  In  the  tanks  fortu- 
nately there  was  no  fire. 

All  persons  aboard  were  caught  In  the 
wreckage.  Mary  Jane  Green's  feet  were  caught 
and  finally  she  managed  to  get  her  feet  out 
of  her  boots  and  free  herself.  She  helped 
Kristin  to  become  free,  and  both  girls  were 
able  to  get  out  of  the  plane.  The  girls  saw 
another  plane  approaching  the  air-strip  and 
from  Its  flight  figiired  the  direction  to  go  for 
help.  Mary  Jane,  in  her  unclad  feet  with 
pain,  walked  the  distance  of  close  to  a  half- 
mile  to  the  airstrip.  Kristin  stayed  with  her 
Father  and  Brother  attempting  to  free  them 
and  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  She  stopped 
the  bleeding  and  brought  them  to  conscious- 
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ness  by  the  use  of  snow  packed  upon  the 
affected  areas. 

When  help  arrived  after  much  time  was 
used  up  freeing  the  Mr.  Allen  and  his  son — 
time  necessarily  used  because  power  tools 
might  spark  and  Ignite  the  gasoline — all 
four  were  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Benning- 
ton. Vermont  where  they  were  treated  for  a 
fairly  long  stay  at  the  hospital  and  their 
Injuries  finaUy  repaired. 

The  Girl  Scout  training  of  these  girls  gave 
them  the  know  how.  but  their  concern  for 
others  was  of  their  own  making.  Personal 
pain  and  discomfort  were  secondary  to  the 
desire  to  help  the  others  and  this  concern 
undoubtedly  saved  the  lives  of  Mr.  Allen 
and  Michael.  Were  it  not  for  the  tramping 
by  Mary  Jane  through  deep  snow  following 
the  direction  set  by  the  second  plane  and 
her  willingness  to  endure  her  personal  pain 
It  might  have  been  too  late  when  the  plane 
was  finally  located.  Were  it  not  for  Kristin's 
treatment  for  her  father  and  brother,  though 
she  was  in  great  pain  from  her  Injuries,  it 
might  have  been  too  late. 

Thank  God  there  are  stUl  people  such  as 
Kristin  and  Mary  Jane.  They  deserve  the 
highest  honors  humans  can  bestow,  and  their 
example  of  coiurage  and  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  should  be  a  guide  light  for  all 
of  us  to  foUow. 

I  suggest  we  stand  for  a  moment  of  tribute 
to  both  of  them  and  we  ring  out  our  ap- 
plause for  them  to  bear. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHO  DOES  THE  DRILLING? 


CONSUMER  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUGAR 
BILL 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  debate  and  act  on  the 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act,  H.R. 
14747.  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Sugar 
Act  is  said  to  be  to  guarantee  a  steady 
supply  of  sugar  to  American  consumers. 
U.S.  sugar  producers  are  not  able  to  sup- 
ply more  than  about  55  percent  of  U.S. 
demand.  Foreign  sugar  producers  are 
guaranteed  a  certain  price  level  so  U.S. 
producers  wlU  be  able  to  meet  a  percent- 
age of  U.S.  requirements  without  being 
subjected  to  world  market  fluctuations. 

Generally  U.S.  prices  average  higher 
than  world  prices.  This  has  been  true 
except  in  1963  and  1973. 

The  whole  problem  I  have  with  this 
bill  is  it  does  not  accomplish  its  basic 
objective — to  provide  consumers  with  a 
good,  reasonably  priced  supply  of  sugar. 
In  this  time  of  economic  uncertainty  we 
must  become  more  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands of  consumers.  Under  this  bill,  the 
American  consumer  has  not  fared  well. 
He  is  stuck  for  5  years  with  a  "price 
objective"  that  is  pointed  in  one  direc- 
tion, up.  This  occurs  because  the  objec- 
tive is  tied  to  the  parity  index  and  the 
wholesale  price  index. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Mathls  amendment. 

We  must  support  a  revision  of  the  con- 
sumer provisions  of  this  bill  so  markets 
for  sugar  can  go  down  as  well  as  up;  so 
a  futures  market  can  function  freely; 
and  so  people  who  eat  sugar,  as  well  as 
those  who  grow,  process,  work  on  or 
import  It  can  have  fair  consideration  in 
this  legislation. 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
energy  shortage  has  brought  the  energy 
Industry  imder  close  congressional  exam- 
ination. That  scrutiny,  however,  has  not 
highlighted  one  aspect  of  the  Industry  as 
well  as  it  could:  The  fact  is  that  the  en- 
ergy industry  is  a  dichotomy. 

While  most  of  our  attention  is  on  the 
major  oil  and  gas  companies — the  inter- 
national integrated  giants — this  country 
also  houses  many  smaller  independent 
oil  and  gas  producers.  These  operators, 
some  10,000  strong,  are  the  people  who 
actually  find  most  of  the  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  for 
many  years  been  carrying  on  their  ovra 
"Project  Independence,"  while  the  ma- 
jors are  off  overseas  looking  for  better  tax 
benefits  and  higher  profits. 

The  publication.  Energy  Information, 
has  some  very  interesting  Information 
which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
New  Studt  Shows  "Small"  Companies  Danx 
More  Than  80  Pkrcent  of  U.S.  Wells 
An  operator-of-record  survey  of  1972  drill- 
ing In  the  United  States  shows  that  the 
larger  companies  In  the  petroleum  industry 
were  operators  on  only  17.50  per  cent  of 
United  States  drUllng  in  1972. 

Smaller  companies  were  opterators  of  rec- 
ord on  82.50  per  cent  of  all  1972  wells. 

These  figures  emerged  at  the  completion 
of  a  study  by  Petroleum  Information  of  all 
domestic  drUllng  dxiring  1972.  Earlier  this 
year  ...  on  June  6  .  .  .  Energy  Information 
published  operator  of  record  analysis  of 
about  60  per  cent  of  domestic  drlUing.  The 
study  has  been  extended  to  cover  the  areas 
not  Included  in  the  earlier  study,  notably 
most  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  the  south- 
eastern United  States. 

Operators  were  classified  according  to  their 
Inclusion  in  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank's 
30  company  group  of  "larger  operators." 
Members  of  this  group  accounted  for  17.50 
per  cent  of  drilling.  AU  others  accounted  for 
82.50  per  cent. 

Figures  for  the  entire  United  States  did 
not  differ  materially  from  the  partial  study 
completed  in  June.  While  some  of  t'je  areas 
not  then  surveyed  are  prone  to  deep  drUllng 
and  would  be  expected  to  show  a  prepon- 
derance of  large  company  activity,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  In  activity  by  com- 
panies not  members  of  the  Chase  Group.  In 
addition.  Inclusion  of  several  active,  shallow 
areas  tended  to  weigh  statistics  In  the  di- 
rection of  smaller  operators. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  terms 
of  footage  drilled,  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Group  accounted  for  22.39  per  cent  while  all 
other  operators  accounted  for  77.61  per  cent. 
This  points  up  the  Involvement  of  the  larger 
companies  In  the  deeper  drilling  In  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Such  Involvement,  of 
coursii,  reduces  the  number  of  wells  com- 
pleted in  a  given  period  of  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  dominance  of 
domestic  drilling  by  operators  of  record  not 
members  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Group  is, 
perhaps,  surprising. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  funding  of 
companies  not  members  of  the  Chase  Group 
was  attracted  from  non-oU-related  sources. 
The  statistics  of  drUllng  point  up  the  Im- 
portance of  incentives  as  a  means  of  attract- 
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Ing  the  capital  responsible  for  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  total  domestic  drilling. 

The  study  shows  that  the  smaller  com- 
panies drilled  more  discoveries  of  both  oU 
and  gas  and  for  more  dry  holes  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Chase  Group. 

But,  there  was  surprisingly  little  differ- 
ence In  exploratory  success  ratios  between 
the  two  groups.  The  Chase  Group  risked  ex- 
ploratory faUure  1,000  times.  The  result  was 
272  productive  wells,  or  a  record  of  27.2 
per  cent  success.  All  other  companies  drilled 
8,024  exploratory  wells,  completed  1,972  as 
producers,  for  a  success  ratio  of  24.57  per 
cent.  '^ 

The  larger  companies  widened  the  compar- 
ative margin  of  success  when  It  came  to 
development  wells.  This  may  reflect  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  lease  control  on  the  part 
of  this  group  and  the  Justified  tendency  to 
reserve  for  Internal  development  locations 
of  obviously  lower  risk. 

The  Chase  Group  succesafiUly  completed 
3,328  development  wells  of  a  total  of  3,833 
drlUed.  The  success  ratio  Is  87.08  per  cent 
All  other  companies  drilled  14,758  develop- 
ment wells,  completed  72.70  per  cent,  or 
10,730    weUs,    as   producers. 

The  statistics  are  set  out  below.  Totals  in- 
clude drilling  offshore  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  Chase  Manhatten  Group  accounted  for 
398  of  628  wells  drUled  off  Louisiana.  Others 
completed  230.  Of  40  wells  drilled  offshore 
Texas,  the  Chase  Group  completed  23,  other 
companies,  17. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  "NEW  ARMY"— AN 
INTERVIEW  WITH  BRIG.  GEN  MIL- 
DRED C.  BAILEY.  WOMEN'S  ARMY 
CORPS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOOIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Interviewed  the  Director  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  Mildred  C 
Bailey,  on  my  weekly  televised  report  to 
my  constltutents.  I  include  a  transcript 
of  that  Interview: 

RARICK.  The  composition  and  role  of  the 
United  States  Army  Is  changing.  One  of  the 
modifications  made  since  we  went  to  the 
"voluntary  army"  concept  has  been  an  ex- 
panding role  for  women  in  the  Army. 

Women  have  long  played  a  significant  part 
m  our  country's  military  history.  They  have 
participated  to  some  degree  In  every  war  we 
have  ever  fought,  and  In  this  period  of  peace 
time,  women  are  becoming  even  more  vital  to 
the  mission  of  the  Army. 

With  us  today  Is  the  Director  of  all  the 
women  in  the  Army,  Brigadier  General  Mil- 
dred C.  Bailey,  Director  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  General  Bailey  Is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  and  has  served  In  InteUlgence  staff 
positions  In  the  United  States  and  In  Europe. 
She  Is  the  second  Women's  Army  Oorps  ofll- 
cer  to  be  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and 
the  fourth  to  attain  that  grade  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

General  Bailey,  It  Is  an  honor  to  have  you 
as  our  guest. 

I  realize  that  women  are  playing  an  ever 
Increasing  role  in  the  Army.  How  many 
women  are  in  the  Army  now,  and  what  plans 
are  there  for  increasing  that  number? 

General  Bailet.  Our  current  strength  Is 
approximately  24,000  women.  For  compari- 
son purposes,  this  Is  almost  double  what  it 
was  two  years  ago.  Our  current  plans  call 
for  a  minimum  of  50,000  women  In  the  Army 
by  calendar  year  1979. 
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Raricx.  And  what  would 
wise? 

General  Bailet.  We  are  not 
about    percentages    today, 
founded  on  the  number  of  wi 
needs  to  accomplish  Its  mission 
It  now.  by  1979,  we  must 
of  60.000.  How  far  we  go 
depend   upon   the  Army's 
there  are  many  more  than  50 
women  can  hold  In  the  Army 
Ing  to  recruit  the  number  of 
the  Army  needs. 

Rasick.  General,  are  you  e 
difficulty   In   attracting   young 
are  qualified  to  enter  the 

General  Bailey.  We're  having 
of   success    with    our    women 
programs.   I   think  we   have 
around   some   attitudes   towax^ 
the  appropriateness  of  women 
Forces.  It  took  us  many,  mar 
this.  Today,  I  think  the  result* 
are   reflected   In   the   Increaslrg 
young    women    who    consldei 
Forces    a   viable    career 
tremendously   pleased   with 
recruiting  today. 

Rarick.  Well,  since  I'm 
be  some  women  who  are  looklni ; 
can  you  tell  us  what  Job 
able  today  In  the  Army  for 
not  available  to  women,  let's 
ago? 

General  Bailet.  Well,  within 
months  we  have  almost 
ber  of  jobs  that  are  open  to 
Army.  In  past  years  It  was  a 
tude  that  we  had  to  restrict 
so-called   traditional    jobs   sucjh 
duties  or  nursing.   In   war-tl 
we  did  the  non-traditional 
necessary.    But    in    peacetime 
American  and  member  of  the 
did  not  accept  the  idea  of  a 
In  a  career  area  outside  the 
dltlonal  areas.  Now,  however, 
ferent  climate  In  our  society. 
Army,  of  course,  are  a  reflection 
happening  In  civilian  society 
are  performing  In  Jobs  that 
could  do  all   along.   It  was  o: 
tlvity  to  public  opinion  which 
these  jobs  In  the  past.  Today's 
are  able  to  say  to  young  wom^n 
the  exception  of  a  direct 
can  do  anything  you  want  to  dc 
If  you  want  to  be  an  automatl( 
sor,  if  you  want  to  be  in  food 
want  to  be  a  clerk  typist.  If 
an  electronics  specialist.  If 
a  parachute  rlggfer.  It  Is  your 
444  of  the  4fi2  jobs  In  the 
open  to  women. 

Rarick.  You  said  that  this 
combat  operations.  Does  this 
with  a  combat  arm  engaged 
activity? 

General  Bailet.  What  It 
that  women  do  not  serve  in 
to  as  "category  one  units. 
whose  mission  Is  to  seize  and 
whose  mission   Is  to  have 
tact  with  the  enemy  and  are 
forward  battle  area.  This  Is 
unit  in  which  our  women 
serve  in  all  types  of  support 
cles  do  not  mean  that  our 
serve  In  potentially  dangerout 
will  in  the  future  and  they 
But  at  this  time,  we  do  not  plai  i 
In  the  direct  combat  role 

Rarick.  In  other  words,  this 
that  for  the  present  at  least 
eluding  women  from  the 
engineers,  chemical  warfare 

General  Bailet.  Well  only 
certain     military     occupatlona 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Women  can  serve  with  Infantry  units  at  di- 
vision and  brigade  level,  but  there  are  re- 
strictions on  where  they  serve  and  on  the 
types  of  duty  they  perform  within  the  unit. 
In  other  words,  she  may  be  a  supply  special- 
ist for  an  infantry  unit  In  a  particular  loca- 
tion, but  she  could  not  be  an  Infantry  rifle- 
man. 

Rarick.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Are  there 
any  provisions  where  women  will  be  com- 
manding, women  officers,  will  be  commanding 
units  of  men  or  of  mixed  men  and  women? 

General  Batlet.  Yes,  indeed.  This  has  been 
possible  for  the  past  year.  Until  a  year  ago, 
we  had  an  Army  policy  which  prohibited 
women  from  commanding  anyone  but  other 
women.  But  we're  in  an  enlightened  era 
now,  I'm  happy  to  say.  Presently,  women  can 
command  any  type  of  unit  except  a  combat 
unit.  We  do  have  women  in  this  type  of 
assignment  now. 

Rarick.  Well,  I  think  back  to  my  days  In 
the  infantry  and  wouldn't  It  have  been  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  a  nice  looking  first 
sergeant  blow  the  whistle  for  the  men  and 
tell  them  to  "fall  out"  In  the  morning. 

General  Bailey.  The  philosophy  to  today's 
Army  Is  basically  that  people  should  take 
care  of  people.  We  want  our  Integrated  staffs, 
men  and  women,  to  be  addressing  the  needs 
of  the  Army  and  the  needs  of  men  and  wom- 
en. We  don't  want  total  separation  any  long- 
er. That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  we 
will  not  continue  to  provide  privacy  in  Army 
housing.  We  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
while  many  of  the  things  concerning  men 
and  women  are  the  same,  there  are  many 
others  that  are  parallel,  but  not  necessarily 
the  same.  Further,  we  realize  that  men  have 
iieeds  that  women  don't  have,  and  that  wom- 
en have  needs  that  men  dont  have.  So, 
we're  going  to  address  the  needs  of  people 
and  do  our  job  on  an  Integrated  basis  of  pro- 
fessionals serving  and  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility for  national  defense. 

Rarick.  And  of  course,  we're  talking  about 
segregated  barracks. 

General  Bailet.  Oh  yes.  Indeed.  We  will 
provide  complete  privacy  In  bousing  between 
men  and  women  In  the  Army. 

Rarick.  And  at  present,  we  are  talking 
about  women  who  are  volunteers — as  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  drafting  women  into 
the  service  and  forcing  them  Into  these  slots? 

General  Bailet.  Yes.  Our  women  have  al- 
ways been  volunteers. 

Rarick.  With  the  new  phase  we're  hav- 
ing In  volunteer  Army  now,  are  women  offi- 
cers now  being  considered  for  advanced  train- 
ing, say  at  schools  such  as  Port  Leavenworth 
or  the  Army  War  College? 

Generai  Bailet.  Yes,  they  are.  We  have  al- 
ways participated  to  a  very  limited  degree, 
m  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and  also 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  of 
the  Army.  But.  It  was  not  until  1968  that 
our  women  could  participate  In  what  we  call 
the  Senior  Service  Schools,  the  Army  War 
College  and  so  forth.  Our  participation  be- 
gan In  1968  on  a  very  limited  basis.  We  were 
provided  a  very  small  quota  each  year.  As 
of  this  year,  however,  we  are  competing  with 
our  male  counterparts.  The  people  who  are 
best  qualified,  regardless  of  sex.  will  be  the 
ones  attending  these  colleges. 

Rarick.  Does  this  also  Include  West  Point? 

General  Bailet.  At  this  time,  the  Army 
does  not  have  plans  to  put  women  in  the 
military  academy.  The  rationale  for  this  Is 
that  the  primary  mission  of  West  Point  Is  to 
train  men  as  combat  leaders  to  assume  tac- 
tical responsibilities  and  positions.  And  inas- 
much as  women  do  not  serve  this  role  with- 
in the  Army,  the  spaces  that  they  would  be 
utilizing  at  our  academy  would  better  serve 
the  Army's  mission  by  having  men  In  those 
spaces. 

Rarick.  Well,  that  certainly  makes  sense. 
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If  we're  not  going  to  place  them  In  combat, 
why  train  them  at  West  Point  In  the  combat 
role?  Now,  General,  I'm  sure  that  there  will 
be  other  questions  asked  that  you  will  have 
to  combat  such  as,  does  the  spouse  of  a 
woman  In  the  military  today,  her  husband, 
receive  the  same  benefits  as,  let's  say  the 
wife  of  a  man  In  the  military? 

General  Bailet.  Since  14  May  1973,  yes, 
sir.  Prior  to  then,  no.  Our  marital  status  was 
completely  ignored  by  law.  At  the  current 
time,  all  of  the  benefits,  entitlements  and 
privileges  for  a  woman  in  the  Army  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  for  her  male  counterpart. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  combat  role  and 
the  combat  enlistment  options.  Everything 
else  Is  exactly  the  same. 

Rarick.  Well.  I  know  now  that  today  we 
are  having  women  In  ROTC  programs  on  our 
various  college  campuses.  Are  these  young 
women  participating  In  ROTC  also  eligible 
for  scholarships? 

General  Bailet.  Oh,  they  are.  The  ROTC 
program  is  one  of  my  very  favorite  subjects. 
I'm  so  tremenodusly  pleased  at  our  partici- 
pation In  this  program.  We  didn't  begin  this 
participation  until  1972.  The  first  year,  1972. 
the  Army  limited  this  to  ten  schools.  For 
this  school  year,  1973,  we  opened  It  to  any 
of  the  290  schools  In  which  we  have  Army 
ROTC.  And  our  women  are  participating  In 
260  of  these  schools.  And  this  year,  for  the 
upcoming  1974  school  year,  50  women  have 
received  four-year  scholarships.  And  I'm 
happy  to  report  four  of  them  are  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana. 

Rarick.  And  I  would  imagine  that  several 
of  these  are  probably  from  LSU.  .  .  . 

General  Bailet.  Yes. 

Rarick.  .  .  .  which,  of  course.  Is  In  the 
Congressional  District  that  I  represent. 

General  Bailey,  do  you  command  all  of  the 
women  in  the  Army? 

General  Bailey.  I  don't  really  command 
anyone.  My  role  by  law  and  by  policy  Is  that 
of  director.  As  such,  I'm  an  advisor  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Army  on 
all  matters  concerning  members  of  the  Wom- 
en's Army  Corps  Including  recruiting,  cloth- 
ing, training,  utilization,  housing,  and  wel- 
fare and  morale.  So,  I  don't  command  any- 
one. I'm  simply  an  advisor. 

Rarick.  I  see.  Well,  what  can  you  tell  all 
our  people  about  the  future  of  women  In 
the  Army?  Is  this  opening  up  a  whole  new 
era  and  opportunity  for  patriotic  women  to 
serve  their  country? 

General  Bailet.  It  is  indeed.  These  are  his- 
toric times  for  us  as  women  within  the  Army. 
First  of  all.  there  will  be  many  more  of  us — 
a  much  larger  number  of  women  In  a  smaller 
Army.  Secondly,  we  will  be  serving  In  a  wide 
array  of  Jobs — the  Interchangeable  Jobs. 
These  Jobs  can  be  performed  by  males  or 
females  or  simply  by  soldiers.  Thirdly,  we 
will  serve  In  a  variety  of  assignments.  The 
culmination  of  these  changes  Is  that  ova 
women  will  have  an  even  greater  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  Army's  mission  of  na- 
tional defense.  Equal  opportunity  is  impor- 
tant to  women  In  the  Army,  but  it  Is  likewise 
Important  to  the  Army.  The  Army  recognizes 
women  as  a  valuable  resource. 

Rarick.  This  is  especially  so,  I'm  sure, 
under  the  new  volunteer  Army's  concept. 
I'm  sure  that  our  viewers  are  aware  that  If 
we  recognize  that  If  we  need  an  Army,  we 
can  either  All  the  vacancies  by  volunteers  or 
the  other  means,  by  drafting.  And  of  course, 
the  draft  Is  a  very  unpopular  concept  today. 
So,  I  certainly  want  to  commend  you  and 
the  various  women  who  serve  with  you  and 
under  you,  for  your  great  role  in  behalf  of 
our  country. 

General  Bailet.  Thank  you. 

Rarick.  Our  guest  today  has  been  General 
MUdred  BaUey. 
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THE  28TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITAL- 
IAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Sunday, 
June  2,  I  joined  with  millions  of  my 
fellow  Italo-Amerlcans  In  the  28th  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  Day  of  the  Re- 
public, a  day  which  signifies  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present-day  Italian  na- 
tion. It  Is  a  time  when  we  take  note  of 
the  great  strides  which  Italy  has  made 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
her  overall  contributions  to  the  freedom 
and  security  of  the  Western  European 
Community. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Allied 
nations  of  Europe  were  facing  a  most 
uncertain  future.  The  conflict  had  caused 
millions  of  deaths  and  great  amounts  of 
destruction  to  these  nations.  Italy  was 
especially  hard  hit  by  World  War  n, 
and  her  once  proud  nation  had  been  re- 
duced to  ruins.  Yet  the  debacle  of  World 
War  n  had  one  positive  effect,  it  brought 
the  Italian  people  to  Important  realiza- 
tion that  their  monarch/ Fascist  form  of 
government  had  to  be  replaced. 

On  June  2.  1946.  the  monarchy  was 
abolished  and  Italy  held  her  first  elec- 
tions in  20  years.  Soon  thereafter  the 
wheels  of  democracy  began  to  grind  once 
again,  first  with  the  election  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  and  finally  culminat- 
ing with  the  adoption  of  the  Italian  Con- 
stitution In  1947. 

Under  the  effects  of  democracy  the 
nation  of  Italy  began  to  rebuild  and 
shortly  became  a  thriving  and  prosper- 
ous nation.  Since  1948,  the  dominant  po- 
litical force  in  Italy  has  been  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  who  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  economic 
growth  registered  in  Italy  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  Some  of  the  more  important 
steps  undertaken  included  a  massive  land 
reform  program,  which  allowed  the  Ital- 
ian economy  to  prosper  with  both  agri- 
culture and  industry  providing  the  neces- 
sary ingredients. 

Italy  did  not  shirk  from  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  overall  security  of  western 
Europe.  Italy  became  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  in  1949,  and  has  remained 
one  of  its  most  important  members.  In 
addition,  she  led  the  effort  which  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  economically  pow- 
erful European  Common  Market.  Finally, 
Italy,  seeing  her  role  as  a  responsible 
international  power  as  well,  joined  the 
United  Nations  In  1955. 

Italy's  quarter  century  as  a  republic, 
although  tumultuous  at  times,  has  been 
a  model  for  the  rest  of  Western  Europe. 
The  strong  freedom-loving  spirit  of  the 
Italian  people  has  oftentimes  been  the 
guiding  light  behind  her  growth  and 
overall  success  as  a  free  nation. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
two  of  Italy's  foremost  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, in  the  United  States,  their 
distinguished  Ambassador,  Mr.  Equidio 
Ortona,  and  her  consul  general  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Vieri  Traxler.  These  men  over 
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the  years  have  emerged  as  two  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  and  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  close  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  Their  efforts 
have  benefited  not  only  the  Italo-Ameri- 
can  community  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  overall  free  world  community.  In  an 
era  when  we  find  our  diplomatic  ties  be- 
coming strained  with  our  other  European 
allies,  we  can  still  look  to  Italy  for  the 
same  unyielding  friendship  which  has 
existed  throughout  her  28  years  as  a  Re- 
public, and  to  this  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  both  Ambassador  Ortona 
and  Dr.  Traxler.  Italy  could  have  no 
better  men  representing  them  than  these 
two  exemplary  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  im- 
portant day  in  the  annals  of  world  his- 
tory, let  us  renew  and  strengthen  our 
ties  with  the  great  people  of  Italy.  Let  us 
also  pay  tribute  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions of  the  Italo-American  com- 
munity to  this  Nation. 

As  Western  Europe  endures  its  most 
trying  period  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  let  us  never  forget  our  commitment  to 
keeping  these  nations  secure  and  free. 
Western  Europe  is  looking  to  us  for 
leadership  and  guidance.  We  cannot 
shrink  from  this  challenge,  for  unless  we 
are  equal  to  it,  the  future  of  democracy 
in  Italy  as  well  as  all  of  Western  Europe 
could  be  in  serious  jeopardy. 
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AN  AVOIDABLE  INSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS."  BY  WILLIAM  J.  GREGOR, 
GRADUATE  STUDENT  IN  POLITI- 
CAL SCIENCE,  YALE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  becoming 
closer  and  closer  to  conducting  an  im- 
peachment of  the  President.  The  viola- 
tion of  subpena  powers  by  the  President 
has  warranted  extreme  concern  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Gregor,  presently  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Yale  University,  but  a  resident  of 
Evergreen  Park,  111.,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle supporting  the  President's  right  to 
refuse  a  subpena.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert  Mr.  Gregor's 
article : 

An  AvomABLE  Institutional  Crisis 
(By  WUllam  J.  Gregor) 
As  emotions  run  high  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
prepares  to  subpoena  the  President  for 
evidence  In  regard  to  its  Impeachment  In- 
vestigation, It  Is  prudent  to  pause  and  con- 
sider some  of  the  Constitutional  Issues  which 
are  inherently  bound  to  the  President's  re- 
sponse. This  Is  particularly  Important  be- 
cause some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  feel  that  failure  to  comply 
with  the  subpoena  constitutes  a  crime  In  It- 
self Justifying  Impeachment. 

The  conventional  wisdom  concerning  the 
subpoena  powers  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  with  regard  to  impeachment  la 


that  It  has  complete  authority  to  obtain  any 
and  aU  material  which  it  deems  necessary 
for  its  Investigation.  This  position  is  usually 
supported  by  reference  to  the  Constitution's 
provision  that  the  House  of  Representatives 

shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment" 
Additionally,  if  one  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Doar  and  Father  Drlnan  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  removed  for  major  political  of- 
fenses, then  there  is  no  limit  to  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  and  the  type  of  mate- 
rial which  can  be  sought.  This  position 
however.  Implicitly  equates  the  actions  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  the  actual  act 
of  impeachment.  A  committee  Investlgatine 
charges  against  the  President  after  all  need 
not  bring  a  Bill  of  Impeachment  to  the  fioor 
of  Congress.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  case  in 
February  1868  when  an  attempt  to  impeach 
President  Andrew  Johnson  was  tabled  m  a 
House  committee. 

The  danger  of  a  broad  concept  of  im- 
peachable offenses  and  subpoena  powers 
w^th  respect  to  the  Office  of  the  President  is 
that  it  is  vague  and  unrestricted.  The  con- 
cept of  a  political  offense  Is  itself  vague 
but  when  it  is  also  recognized  that  no  V^les 
pLt  f  ""  2""  ^P^^^  elements  of  proof 
lf^U°^  f""^  violations,  the  scope  of  any 
proposed  investigation  becomes  Umitless  IX 
It  is  next  recognized  that  the  charges  brought 
agamst  the  President  need  never  result  in  a 
Biu  Of  Impeachment,  the  setting  is  created 
for  the  establishment  of  a  standing  leglsla- 

or  r.?^^"^''  '^"^  "*^«°«  ^  infes^ate, 
or  rather  rummage,  through  the  entire  col- 
lection of  executive  documents.  Prom  the  ner- 
spective  of  the  President  therefore,  the  p^- 
entacion  to  the  House  Judiciary  6omn5t^e 
Of  documents  not  related  to  specific  criminal 
Charges  undermines  all  executive  conCn- 
tlallty  and  violates  the  separation  of  powers 
inherent  in  the  Constitution.  Po^*" 

t>,?oi^!.,°P^'"°'*  °'  Representative  Waldle, 
the  President  cannot  lawfully  refuse  the  sub- 
poena of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
shoufd  "J^^^'^l  "^  '°  contempt  of  Cokgress 
w^,H,  ?V°^°°««  to  do  so.  Congressman 
Waldle  further  contends  that  such  an  of- 
fense constitutes  grounds  for  the  Immediate 
impeachment  of  the  President.  Yet,  such  ac- 
tion would  raise  two  important  Constitu- 
tional issues^  If  the  subpoena  requests  evl- 
p^^^m/T'"'"''^  political  offenses,  and  the 
Constitution  provides  for  removal  of  the 
I^ealdent  only  m  cases  of  criminal  violations, 
the  subpoena  has  no  legal  force.  Hence,  the 
suhnLn  '^%  ^°^^  Judiciary  Committees 
subpoena  rests  upon  the  authoritative  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution. 

The  suggestion  that  rejection  of  the  sub- 
poena constitutes  Immediate  grounds  for  Im- 
peachment creates  a  second  Constitutional 
Issue.    Authoritative    interpretation    of    the 
Constitution  is  beyond  the  powers  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  rests 
solely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  An  Immediate  drive 
to  Impeach  and  try  the  President  would  re- 
sult in   the  Senate  having  to  consider  the 
President's  defense  that  the  subpoena  was 
in   Violation   of   the   Constitution.   Yet    the 
Senate  does  not  possess   the  power  to  in- 
terpret  the  Constitution.  A  similar  situation 
occurred    when   President   Andrew  Johnson 
was  Impeached.  President  Johnson  asserted 
that  he  violated  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act'  in 
order  to  raise  the  question  of  its  constitu- 
tionality within  the  federal  courts.  His  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  Judicial  opinion  were,  how- 
ever, thwarted  and  he  was  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  nevertheless  Interesting  that  the 
acquittal  of  President  Johnson  did  not  nul- 
lify the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  The  law  re- 
mained in  effect  for  several  years  until  the 
Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  law  and  found 
It  to  be  unconstitutional.  Thus,  by  the  mar- 
gin of  only  one  vote,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  1868  failed  to  remove  a  President 
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trozn  office  for  violation  ot  ft|i  unconatltU' 
tlooal  lAw. 

The  Constitution  created  t^ee  separate 
branches  of  government,  each  with  Its  own 
appropriate  powers.  Instltutdotial  crises  oc- 
ciir  only  when  the  established  division  of 
powers  are  ignored.  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  who  presided  over  the  tilal  of  Andrew 
Johnson  remarked  that  If  a  President  ob- 
serves that  an  act  of  Congrets  encroaches 
upon  his  constitutionally  assigned  powers, 
he  Is  obligated  to  violate  thaU  act  In  order 
to  bring  the  Issue  before  the  courts.  Simi- 
larly, In  the  dispute  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  over  the  scope  of  Congress' 
Impeachment  power  resolutloq  of  the  con- 
flict Is  a  function  of  the  Suprame  Court.  In 
order  therefore,  to  avoid  an  extreme  Insti- 
tutional crisis  the  Judiciary  (^ommlttee  of 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  |hould  either 
restrict  its  request  for  evidence  to  data  per- 
taining to  specific  criminal  chsirges  or  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  courts  <o  review  the 
constitutional  Issues  before  mt)vlng  to  im- 
peach the  President  for  conte|npt  of  Con- 
gress. Any  attempt  to  impeachl  and  try  the 
President  for  contempt  of  Congress  without 
receipt  of  an  opinion  by  «ie  Supreme 
Court  places  the  Senate  In  tht  position  of 
interpreting  the  Constitution.,  and  there- 
fore, subverts  the  separation  at  powers  In- 
herent In  the  organization  olT  the  United 
States  government.  1 

Critics  of  President  Nixon  ijave  asserted 
that  he  has  violated  the  tenetaj  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  has  assumed  pctwers  beyond 
the  scope  of  his  office  Perhaps  I^do  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  aggrandized  a4  an  institu- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  legisljative  branch 
of  the  government.  Neverthele*.  the  Presi- 
dency as  an  Institution  was  created  by  the 
Constitution  and  enjoys  certalt  rights  and 
powers.  If  It  Is  the  Intention  jof  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  balance  if  powers  It 
cannot  do  so  by  arrogantly  Ignoring  the 
constitutional  dlJspute  over  thp  nature  of 
Impeachable  offenses  and  the  tole  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  play  in  Iti  resolution. 
To  deny  the  President  the  rljht  to  raise 
the  Issue  of  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee's 
subpoena  power  before  the  courts  by  a  hasty 
impeachment  and  trial  base4  upon  the 
charge  of  contempt  of  Congreas,  would  do 
great  Injury  to  the  Constitution  which  the 
Congress  seeks  to  defend.  Tha  lawyers  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  may  feel 
that  their  subpoena  power  I4  unlimited. 
Louis  Harris  in  a  poll  may  hava  determined 
that  54%  of  the  public  agree.  Ytet,  the  Con- 
stitution places  the  resolution  iof  the  con- 
flict within  the  Jurisdiction  of  fce  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatives 
woTild  do  well  to  restrain  its  ze$l  and  allow 
It  to  remain  there. 


THE  NATIONAL  RESOURCJE  INFOR- 
MATION ACT    I 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHXTSYTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJ^ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  isi'^i 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  to  me  that,  as  a  natltm,  we  are 
rushing  blindly  Into  the  futuit.  Dangers 
face  us  In  the  form  of  acut*  potential 
shortages  in  food,  fuel,  and  minerals, 
aggravated  by  population  growth  and 
rising  affluence.  The  energy  crisis,  for 
example,  dramatizes  the  systematic  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  catalog  the  availability  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  to  undertake  coordi- 
nated and  long-range  planniife. 
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Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Re- 
source Information  System  as  a  means 
of  grappling  with  these  problems.  The 
system  would  monitor  supply,  reserves 
and  consumption  patterns,  and  forecast 
potential  shortages.  A  planning  agency, 
the  Bureau  of  Resource  Information, 
would  substitute  central  machinery  for 
the  current  plethora  of  agencies  that 
deal  with  natural  resources. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  great- 
est, and  perhaps  the  most  profligate, 
user  of  world  resources.  It  may  be  time 
to  recognize  that  we  must  curtail  our 
consumption  habits  so  that  resources 
may  be  distributed  worldwide  in  a  more 
equitable  fashion.  In  North  America  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  grain  Is  ap- 
proaching 1  ton  per  year,  while  In  poor 
countries  the  average  consumption  is 
only  400  pounds  per  year,  and  many 
starve  or  suffer  from  malnutrition.  The 
average  U.S.  citizen  ate  55  pounds  of  beef 
in  1940 — In  1972  average  consumption 
doubled  to  117  poimds.  Agricultural  re- 
sources required  to  support  an  average 
North  American  are  nearly  five  times 
those  of  the  average  Indian,  Nigerian, 
or  Colombian. 

Prospects  for  the  future  are  troubling, 
according  to  many  experts.  Arable  lands 
have  almost  reached  full  producing 
capacity,  and  expected  technological  ad- 
vances, such  as  those  promised  by  the 
"green  revolution"  have  proved  disap- 
pointing. Many  areas  of  the  world  are 
experiencing  a  depletion  of  their  food 
producing  capacity.  iTie  supply  of  table 
grade  fish  is  near  the  maximum  level, 
and  in  some  areas  is  actually  decreasing. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  world  popula- 
tion wUl  double  within  35  years.  As  popu- 
lation and  alfluence  grow,  competition 
for  the  dwindling  food  supply  will  in- 
crease. The  repercussions  are  already  be- 
ing felt.  Political  controversy  surrounds 
the  Russian  wheat  deal,  as  well  as  the 
administration's  decision  last  June  to 
Impose  imllateral  export  restrictions  on 
soybeans  and  foodstuffs.  Great  Britain 
and  Iceland  are  in  serious  disagreement 
over  the  large  fishery  resources  off  the 
coast  of  Iceland,  and  the  activity  of  Rus- 
slon  trawlers  off  the  east  coast  has  so 
alarmed  American  fishermen  that  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  the  extension 
of  territorial  fishing  limits  to  200  miles. 

Lester  Brown,  in  "Foreign  Policy,"  de- 
scribes the  Impacts  of  such  develop- 
ments: 

The  result  has  been  declining  food  reserves, 
skyrocketing  food  prices,  food  rationing  in 
three  of  the  world's  most  popxilous  coun- 
tries, intense  international  competition  foe 
exportable  food  supplies,  and  export  controls 
on  major  foodstuffs  by  the  world's  principal 
food  supplier. 

While  many  countries  depend  on  the 
United  States  for  grains,  we  In  turn  de- 
pend on  many  of  the  same  coimtries 
for  essential  minerals.  The  recent  oil 
boycott  could  be  the  opening  round  in 
a  series  of  raw  material  shortages  and 
squeezes  for  the  United  States.  We  de- 
pend on  foreign  sources  for  35  percent  of 
our  petroleum  products.  In  the  absence 
of  foreknowledge  and  a  national  resource 
policy,  the  recent  disruption  of  foreign 
supplies  caused  considerable  economic 
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and  social  upset.  We  depend  upon  foreign 
sources  for  100  percent  of  our  chromium, 
100  percent  of  our  tin,  92  percent  of  our 
nickel,  100  percent  of  our  cobalt,  56  per- 
cent of  our  timgsten,  and  50  percent  of 
our  zinc. 

The  need  for  a  national  planning  ca- 
pacity is  underlined  by  the  recent  eraer- 
gence  of  cartels  modeled  on  OPEC,  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Expoiting 
Countries,  which  spearheaded  the  boy- 
cott and  price  hikes  Involving  Arab  oil. 
For  example,  the  seven  nations  which 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  world's  bauxite 
met  in  April  to  consider  the  formation  of 
a  "bauxite  club" — a  development  of  po- 
tentially serious  consequences  to  the 
United  States,  which  imports  84  percent 
of  bauxite. 

It  may  be  a  cliche  to  say  that  we 
spend  too  much  time  reacting  to  day-to- 
day crisis,  and  not  enough  time  consid- 
ering the  possible  shape  of  the  future. 
Yet  there  exists  no  single  Federal  agency 
to  inventory  our  national  ai..d  worldwide 
resources.  The  Arab  embargo  has  had  a 
sobering  effect,  but  we  remain  impre- 
pared  as  we  await  the  next  natural  or 
artificially  Induced  resource  shortage  to 
emerge. 

The  Bureau  of  Resource  Information, 
called  for  in  the  legislation,  would  con- 
duct extensive  studies  and  review  exist- 
ing information  on  such  matters  as  the 
resource  supply  system,  consumption 
patterns,  statistical  and  accoimting 
methods  and  problems,  price  and  cost 
factors  affecting  energy,  technological 
and  environmental  factors,  and  capital 
requirements  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions responsible  for  natural  resources. 
The  bureau  would  Include  a  "public 
library,"  a  "confidential"  library,  and  a 
"secret"  library.  The  bill  creates  stand- 
ards for  classifying  material  In  the  ap- 
propriate library  so  as  to  safeguard  pro- 
prietary Information  and  matters  legiti- 
mately relating  to  national  security. 

A  crucial  provision  in  the  act  would  re- 
quire natural  resource  companies  and 
major  companies  in  commerce  to  file  ver- 
ified annual  reports  concerning  their  In- 
ternational operations,  and  natural  re- 
sources and  mineral  reserves  under  their 
control.  Congressional  efforts,  for  exam- 
ple, to  extract  information  on  potential 
and  actual  reserves  controlled  by  the  oil 
companies  have  met  with  delay  at  every 
turn.  By  requiring  major  companies  to 
report  annually  on  their  control  over 
natural  resources,  we  could  take  a  major 
step  toward  bringing  essential  informa- 
tion under  our  purview. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
resource  problems  on  a  "crisls-to-crisis" 
basis,  operating  out  of  a  rear  view  mir- 
ror. It  Is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  help  us  to  change  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  into  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  legislation: 
Digest  of  8.  3209,  the  "National  Resoobce 

INTORMATIOK  ACT" 

National  Resource  Information  Act — States 
purposes  to  provide  for  Improved  resoiu-ce 
Information  within  a  National  Resource  In- 
formation System,  for  inventories  of  natural 
resources  in  the  public  lands,  for  regular  re- 
porting of  Information  by  significant  cor- 
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poratlons  in  natural  resource  Industries,  and 
to  provide  information  that  wUl  aid  In  Im- 
proved policy  making,  conservation,  science, 
environmental  protection,  competition  and 
regulation.  Defines  terms. 

TITLE    l:     BUREAU    OF    RESOURCE    INFORMATION 

Establishes  a  Bureau  of  Resource  Informa- 
tion ( 'the  Bureau")  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  headed  by  a  Director  of  Re- 
source Information  ("the  Director")  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Bu- 
reau is  to  build,  operate,  maintain  and  im- 
prove the  National  Resource  Information 
System.  The  Bureau  is  to  establish  consulta- 
tion, coordination  and  exchange  arrange- 
ments with  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  government,  and  private  Institutions, 
which  have  libraries  of  natural  resource  In- 
formation. The  Bureau  is  also  to  conduct 
extensive  studies  and  reviews  of  the  state  of 
Information  on  such  subjects  as  the  institu- 
tional structure  of  the  resource  supply  sys- 
tem, consumption  patterns,  statistical  and 
accounting  methods  and  problems  In  natural 
resource  Information,  price  and  cost  factors 
aSectlng  energy,  technological  and  environ- 
mental factors,  and  capital  requirements  of 
public  and  private  institutions  responsible 
for  natural  resources.  The  Bureau  is  also  to 
report  monthly,  quarterly  and  annually  on 
specified  classes  of  natural  resource  Informa- 
tion. 

TITLE    n:     NATIONAL    RESOURCE    INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

Establishes  a  National  Resource  Informa- 
tion System  ("the  System")  to  be  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  Bureau.  Establishes 
the  System  In  three  components:  a  public 
library,  a  confidential  library,  and  a  secret 
library.  Provides  that  the  System  shall  use 
other  available  libraries  of  resource  informa- 
tion, use  modem,  including  microform  and 
electronic,  methods;  have  its  Information  on 
natural  resource  industries  organized  by 
establishments,  companies.  Standard  Ind\is- 
trlal  Classifications,  geographical  locations 
and  other  referents;  and  have  capacity  to 
receive  and  answer  questions  of  fact  concern- 
ing, and  compare  sources  of,  natural  resource 
information.  Provides  for  unlimited  public 
use  of  the  public  library  of  the  System,  at 
fees  generally  sufficient  to  cover  costs  of  such 
use;  but  provides  for  waiver  or  reduction  of 
fees  In  certain  cases  of  public-Interest  use. 
Provides  for  access  to  the  confidential  library 
by  Federal  Government  officials,  for  official 
use  only.  Elstabllshes  the  secret  library  as 
repository  for  Information  that  may  be  used 
only  for  statistical  purposes  In  anonymous 
aggregates.  Establishes  priorities  for  entry  of 
Information  Into  the  System.  Establishes 
standards  for  placement  of  natviral  resource 
Information  In  the  public,  the  confidential, 
or  the  secret  library.  Defines  and  limits  na- 
tional seciulty  and  reasonable  competitive 
equities  as  reasons  for  placement  of  infor- 
mation in  the  confidential  or  secret  library. 
Provides  for  removal  of  InfcMmatlon  more 
than  25  years  old  from  the  confidential  or 
secret  library  to  the  public  library.  Provides 
for  hearings  in  cases  of  dispute  or  placement 
of  Information  In  a  particular  library  of  the 
System,  and  for  placement  of  Information  In 
question  In  the  secret  library  pending  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute.  Provides  penalties  for 
imauthorlzed  disclosures  and  thefts  of  in- 
formation from  the  System,  and  for  failure  to 
provide  required  Lnformatlon  for  the  System. 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Director  to  obUUn  from  an  affiliate  of  a  com- 
pany, or  an  organization  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  any  Information  which  they  are 
empowered  by  this  Act  to  obtain  directly 
from  the  company,  provided  the  company  is 
notified.  Olves  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Director  power  to  Inspect  records  and  sub- 
poena documents  In  certain  cases.  Confers 
Jurisdiction  on  U.S.  District  Courts  to  en- 
force such  subpoenas. 
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TITLE  m:  NATURAL  RESOURCES  INVENTORIES  AMD 
INSPECTIONS  8T  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
INTERIOR 

Directs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  com- 
pile and  maintain,  on  annual  basis,  an  in- 
ventory of  natural  resources  in  public  lands 
of  the  U.S.,  Including  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Provides  that  the  inventories  may  be 
based  on  estimates,  supplemented  as  feasi- 
ble by  onslte  geological  and  engineering  in- 
spections by  departmental  personnel.  Pro- 
vides that  the  first  Inventory  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  18  months  and  reported  to 
Congress  within  20  months  of  effective  date 
of  this  title.  Provides  that  copies  of  all  such 
annual  reports  and  inventories  shall  be  given 
to  the  Director  for  the  System's  public  li- 
brary. Provides  that,  on  request  of  the  Di- 
rector, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
make  onslte  physical  inspections  of  mineral 
reserves  and  resources  reported  In  private 
lands.  Contains  directions  for  the  contents 
of  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

TTTLE  rv:  INPORMATION  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Provides  that  substantial  natural  resource 
companies  are  to  file  verified  annual  reptorts 
with  the  Director  on  the  mineral  reserves  and 
natural  resources  they  control.  Contains  di- 
rections on  the  contents  of  such  reports.  Pro- 
vides for  promulgation  by  the  Director  of 
forms  for  the  making  of  such  reports  and 
also  of  the  reports  required  by  title  V  of  this 
Act. 

Provides  for  clearance  of  such  forms  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  within 
seven  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  Provides  that  such  forms  shall  be 
mailed  by  the  Director  to  reporting  compa- 
nies within  11  months  of  effective  date  of 
this  title  and  be  relinked  by  companies  to 
the  Director  within  60  days  after  receipt. 
Provides  for  single  rather  than  dual  repyorts 
by  companies  which  are  both  substantial 
natural  resource  companies  and  major  nat- 
ural resource  companies,  as  defined  In  Act. 
Provides  that  information  obtained  by  Direc- 
tor on  report  forma  required  by  this  title 
and  title  V  shall  be  placed  in  the  public, 
confidential,  or  secret  library  of  the  System, 
tis  provided  elsewhere  In  this  Act. 

TITLE    v:    INFORMATION    ON   NATURAL   RESOURCE 
INDUSTRIES 

Requires  major  companies  In  commerce  to 
file  verified  annual  reports,  on  an  establish- 
ment basis,  on  their  operations  worldwide, 
provides  for  the  making  of  such  reports  in 
two  parts,  one  being  for  the  public  library 
of  the  System  and  the  other  for  the  confiden- 
tial or  secret  library.  Contains  directions  for 
the  contents  of  such  reports.  Including  Infor- 
mation on  shipments  by  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  total  business  receipts,  and  in 
certain  cases  profit  information.  Authorizes 
the  Director  to  require  such  reports  more 
often  thsm  annually  in  certain  cases,  and  to 
require  from  major  natural  resource  com- 
panies lists  describing  all  mandatory  and 
voluntary  reports  they  file  elsewhere,  con- 
taining natxiral  resource  Information. 

TITLE   VI:    GENERAL   ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 
OVHISIGHT 

Provides  that  Comptroller  General  of  the 
VS.,  upon  his  own  initiative  or  by  direction 
of  Congres,  shall  review  and  evaluate  proce- 
dures of  the  Bureau.  Review  may  Include 
Issues  arising  under  claims  that  certain  nat- 
ural resource  Information  required  by  the 
Bureau  under  this  Act  Is  proprietary  or  in- 
volves the  national  security  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  be  kept  secret.  Directs  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  report  to  Congress  at  least  an- 
nually on  such  reviews  of  the  Bureau;  but 
provides  that  such  report  may  be  by  endorse- 
ment of  or  addendum  to  the  Bureau's  own 
annual  report. 

TITLB   VH:    CONFORMANCE    OF   AND    WITH    OTHER 
STATUTES 

Provides  that  the  Director  may  excuse  a 
company   from  providing   natural   resource 
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Information  required  by  this  Act.  If  the  com- 
pany waives  confidential  status  of  the  same 
Information  as  previously  provided  by  It  to 
the  Census  Bureau  and  protected  by  the 
Censxis  Code.  13  UJ3.C.  9.  Amends  the  "Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,"  5  UJ3.C.  552.  to 
provide  that  clauses  (4)  and  (9)  of  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  pertaining  to  corporate  and  geologi- 
cal information,  shall  be  construed  consist- 
ently with  policy  of  this  Natural  Resource 
Information  Act.  Amends  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1942,  44  U.S.C.  3504,  3606.  3508  and 
3509,  to  make  it  consistent  with  policy  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  Vm:    MISCELLANEOUS 

Contains  usual  separability  section  and 
blanket  authorization  of  appropriations. 
Establishes  effective  date  as  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  titles  I^and  V,  which  are  made 
effective  on  first  day  of  third  full  calendar 
month  after  date  of  enactment. 


THOMSON  STANDS  UP  FOR 
DAIRYMEN 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Federal  dairy  policies  must  be 
changed  to  help  domestic  dairy  produc- 
ers rather  than  discriminate  against 
them.  All  that  our  dairy  producers  need 
Is  an  even  break — they  are  more  efficient 
than  any  In  the  world  exoe^t  New  Zea- 
land. But  milk  prices  are/ailing  and  do- 
mestic production  is  in/steady  decline. 
And  Federal  dairy  policy  is  directly  to 
blame. 

For  over  15  years  I  have  stood  In  this 
body  directing  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  problems  of  foreign  dairy  imports. 
Never  before  has  the  situation  been  so 
serious  M  now.  E>uring  1973,  foreign  dairy 
imports  doubled.  And  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  imports  of  foreign 
dairy  products  rose  an  alarming  365  per- 
cent. 

I  have  suggested  a  vastly  superior  over- 
all dairy  strategy,  a  program  that  would 
result  In  a  better  return  to  American 
dairy  producers,  a  higher-quality  and 
lower-priced  consumer  product,  with  less 
need  for  taxpayer  supports.  And.  these 
gains  at  home  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out erecting  nontariff  barriers  to  foreign 
trade  which  invite  retaliation  by  our  for- 
eign agricultural  trading  partners.  A 
copy  of  my  article  in  the  September  1973 
edition  of  DairjTnen's  Digest  capsulizes 
the  overall  dairy  strategy  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

Last  fall  I  predicted  what  would  hap- 
pen if  large  quantities  of  subsidized  im- 
ports kept  entering  the  United  States.  I 
said  the  farm  price  of  milk  would  drop 
drastically  with  little  relief  to  the  con- 
sumer; those  price  drops  would  force 
thousands  of  dairymen  out  of  the  mar- 
ket; the  result  would  be  shortages  of 
dairy  products  and  the  vacuum  would 
be  filled  by  more  subsidized  Imports.  I 
am  afraid  my  prediction  may  be  coming 
tffue. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  what  I  have 
done  and  what  I  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  do. 

First,  I  have  written  In  protest  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  urging  a  reversal  of  admlnis- 
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tration  policies  on  imports  a  id  a  raise  in 
the  dairy  price  support  level  to  achieve 
90  percent  of  parity.  A  copy  of  my  letter 
Is  appended.  Just  yesterday]  I  met  with 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Clayton  Yeutter  and  others  to  dis- 
cuss problems  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Second,  I  have  introducec  legislation, 
H-R.  13372,  to  restrict  the  President's 
power  in  declaring  "emergencies  "  during 
which  import  quotas  can  fcx  suspended. 
This  legislation  also  require!  i  the  collec- 
tion of  countervailing  duties  on  subsi- 
dized imports  to  neutralize  si  bsldies  paid 
by  foreign  governments.        ' 

Third,  I  have  testified  before  subcom- 
mittees of  both  the  Appropfiations  and 
the  Agriculture  Committees]  urging  up- 
grading of  the  Federal  impont  inspection 
program  to  protect  against  tae  import  of 
contaminated  dairy  producti  I  have  in- 
dicated my  support  for  virtually  any  bill 
requiring  foreign  producers^©  clean  up 
and  suggested  what  I  feel  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  achieving  that  impor- 
tant objective.  Copies  of  m^  testimony 
are  appended.  ] 

Amerlcsm  dairymen  are  among  the 
most  efficient  and  valuable  oontrlbutors 
in  our  entire  economy.  They  ire  not  ask- 
ing for  handouts.  They  are  hardly  even 
asking  for  a  helping  hand.  All  they  really 
need  is  an  end  to  a  policy  v^hich  keeps 
pushing  them  down.  Whether  ithey  repre- 
sent rural  or  urban  constitueiicies.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  give  careful  consldermion  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  dairy]  producers 
And  soon. 
The  material  follows: 


[R«prlnt«d  from  Dairymen'^  Digest, 
September  1973] 

Daikting  Ik  a  Peie  Wobu)  fecoNOMT 

(By  Congressman  VraiNON  Thomson) 

If  you're  an  American  daary  producer  and 
have  heard  of  the  Flanlgan  R*)ort,  you're 
worried.  That's  only  natural  sl^ce  this  set 
of  recommendations  presented  tp  the  Presi- 
dent's advisor  for  international  economic 
policy  suggests  sacrificing  Amerl^n  dairy  In- 
terests In  order  to  secure  expadded  foreign 
markets  for  wheat  and  feedgralis.  But.  the 
Flanlgan  Report  may  not  be  as  ierrlfylng  as 
It  seems.  ] 

Written  prior  to  the  Russian  Lrheat  deal, 
the  meat  boycott,  and  the  limitation  on  soy- 
bean exports,  the  Report  was  ba^ed  on  a  se- 
ries of  conditions  totally  different  from  to- 
day. New  agricultural  markets  «uch  as  the 
Soviet  Union  have  opened  to  [the  United 
States  which  only  recently  couln  not  have 
been  anticipated.  These  new  ciisflomers,  plus 
traditional  ones,  may  be  able  to  absorb  most 
aU  of  the  surplus  we  can  produce.  While 
communist  nations  should  not  b«j  considered 
reUable  and  guaranteed  marketsi  these  new 
conditions  ought  to  make  it  unnecessary  for 
American  negotiators  to  rush  lAto  a  trade 
off  of  our  dairy  Interests  wlthom  receiving 
concessions  directly  benefiting  ou^  dairymen 

Although  the  Flanlgan  Report]  Itself  may 
now  be  a  dead  Issue,  the  free  trfcde  recom- 
mendations of  tha  Report  will  continue  to  be 
of  Interest  to  American  producersj 

Free  trade  is  not  necessarily  adterse  to  the 
best  Interests  of  American  dalryn^en.  In  fact, 
there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  ouf  producers 
can    operate    quite   effectively   If 

rlers    are    removed.    The    Reporii    „.„ .„ 

dairymen,  however,  because  It  foitecasts  a  91 
bllUon  Increase  In  dairy  Imports  by  1980. 
But,  in  reaching  this  figure,  Ihe  Report 
seems  to  make  two  basic  assumptions,  both 
of  which  can  and  should  be  chfcnged,  and 
both  of  which  are  responsible  for  1  he  conclu- 
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slon  that  free  trade  would  damage  American 
dairymen. 

The  two  deficiencies  In  the  Flanlgan  analy- 
sis are :  1 )  that  foreign  dairy  Imports  are  not 
presumed  to  be  required  to  meet  the  same 
health  standards  as  required  of  domestic 
products,  and;  2)  that  totally  free  trade  In 
dairy  products  was  not  contemplated. 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  allowing 
unrestricted  International  trade  of  dairy 
products  if  those  Imported  into  this  countrj- 
are  not  required  to  meet  the  same  high 
health  standards  which  we  require  of  our 
producers.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  a  Eurt^ean  dairy  farm  or 
cheese  factory  can  testify  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  sanitary  requirements.  This  Is  a  real 
problem  area. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  example,  I  was  Inves- 
tigating a  charge  that  imported  'Monterey" 
cheese  had  been  mislabeled.  When  pressed, 
the  manufacturer  contended  that  he  was 
unaware  that  he  had  actually  produced 
"American  type"  cheese  and  not  Monterey. 
Certainly,  the  incident  calls  into  question 
European  quality  control  standards. 

Another  situation  came  to  my  attention 
when  a  cheese  factory  in  my  District  found 
its  product  contaminated  by  a  pesticide.  The 
factory  naturally  had  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tionable cheese.  WhUe  It  was  eventually  con- 
verted into  soap,  initial  contacts  were  made 
with  European  buyers  who  planned  to  use 
the  cheese  for  human  consumption — and  no 
question  was  raised  objecting  to  Its  Import 
on  health  grounds. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  statistics  show  that  between  8 
and  24%  of  all  Inspected  cheese  Import  ship- 
ments are  rejected  as  unfit.  Three-fourth  of 
the  rejects  came  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  countries,  most  from  con- 
tamination with  benzene  hexachloride,  a 
pesticide  used  to  control  barn  flies. 

European  producers  would  certainly  incur 
large  additional  costs  in  making  a  product 
which  could  meet  American  health  stand- 
ards, costs  which  would  vastly  reduce  their 
ability  to  compete  In  the  domestic  American 
market.  Our  dairymen  know  how  much  these 
costs  add  to  their  overhead  without  adding 
one  more  ounce  of  milk. 

The  second  assumption  is  equally  serious. 
The  Flanlgan  Report  must  not  have  assumed 
free  trade  in  dairy  products.  Rather,  the  au- 
thors seem  to  assume  that  the  EEC  will  con- 
tinue Us  export  subsidy  program,  although 
probably  at  a  reduced  rate,  retaining  some 
tariff  mechanism.  Since  the  EEC  raised  its 
target  price  for  milk  to  about  $6.75  cwt.  in 
May  and  this  approximates  the  current  mar- 
ket price,  there  Is  little  reason  for  American 
producers,  who  are  receiving  about  86  cwt. 
to  be  worried  about  European  competition, 
if  that  competition  is  not  receiving  govern^ 
ment  export  subsidies.  Substantiating  this 
conclusion  are  the  encouraging  production 
per  cow  statistics  published  recenty  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman  showing  the  superior  ef- 
ficiency of  American  dairy  production.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  reduced  feed  costs  which 
W3uld  result  from  expanded  American  feed- 
grains  sales  in  Europe  would  sufficiently 
lower  the  costs  of  European  dairy  producers 
so  they  could  undersell  American  producers 
In  the  VS. 

A  key  factor  to  be  considered  here  Is  the 
Impact  of  dairy  exports  from  New  Zealand 
unquestionably  the  world's  most  efficient 
dairy  producer.  Though  her  production  re- 
presents only  five  percent  of  the  free  world's 
supply  (and  her  capacity  to  expand  regret- 
tably unknown  to  the  USDA),  New  Zealand 
U  by  far  the  world's  biggest  exporter  of  dairy 
products.  Where  those  products  are  marketed 
Is  crucial  to  American  dairy  interests.  For- 
tunately, with  the  European  retail  price  of 
butter  exceeding  a  dollar  a  pound,  for  exam- 
ple it  would  seem  that  New  Zealand  would 
find  far  greater  potential  returns  from  selling 
In  Europe,  unless  prevented  by  some  tariff 
barrier. 
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As  a  result,  American  dairymen  can  com- 
pete a  truly  free  world  market.  When  we 
add  the  requirement  that  all  dairy  products 
meet  equivalent  health  standards,  the  Ameri- 
can dairy  Industry  Is  In  an  excellent  position. 

Mat  16,  1^74. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ma.  President:  Let  me  be  plain.  Your 
dairy  policies  are  having  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  our  domestic  dairy  Industry  and 
are  a  political  embarrassment  to  those  in 
the  Congress  who  have  regularly  supported 
your  legislative  program 

The  flood  of  imported  cheese,  butter  and 
non-fat  dry  milk,  abetted  by  your  declara- 
tions of  "emergencies"  to  suspend  dairy  im- 
port quotas,  has  finally  had  its  desired  re- 
sult of  lowering  consumer  dairy  prices.  For 
several  weeks,  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese 
have  declined  substantially,  and  the  price 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  Is  now  receding  as  well 
Manufacturing  milk  prices  realized  by  our 
dairy  farmers  have  fallen  and  steep  declines 
in  the  future  are  expected. 

Dairy  farmers  who  had  raised  only  per- 
functory opposition  to  your  estabUshment  of 
the  price  support  level  for  the  1974-75  mar- 
keting year  at  the  minimum  required  by  law 
because  the  market  price  was  strong,  are 
now  becoming  bitter  and  disillusioned  by 
falling  receipts  coupled  with  dramatic  in- 
creases in  their  production  costs.  The  fact 
that  this  18  the  direct  result  of  Administra- 
tion dairy  policies  has  not  escaped  these  dairy 
farmers. 

Two  things  must  be  done,  and  quickly. 
First,  Imports  must  be  curbed  to  1972  levels. 
Imports  doubled  in  1973  and,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  are  running  365  percent 
ahead  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Second, 
the  price  support  level  for  milk  must  be  re- 
adjusted to  90  percent  of  parity  to  protect 
farmers  against  economic  disaster. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  mUk  production 
m  this  country  has  declined  In  each  of  the 
past  18  months.  Yet,  American  dairymen  are 
more  efficient  than  the  European  producers 
who  are  being  encouraged  to  "dump"  their 
milk  in  thU  country  by  your  policy  of  sus- 
pending Import  quotas.  It  is  a  fact  that,  with- 
out subsidies.  European  producers  could  not 
compete  with  American  dairymen.  Free  trade 
In  dairy  products  would  be  enough  to  protect 
our  dairy  Interests,  but  this  would  require 
dUcouragement  of  foreign  subsidies  through 
collection  of  countervailing  duties  to  nullify 
the  subsidies — a  policy  which  your  Admln- 
Utratlon  has  reftised  to  foUow.  If  we  destroy 
the  domestic  dairy  Industry,  we  cannot  de- 
pend for  the  future  on  the  continued  largest 
of  European  governments  In  subsidizing  your 
program  of  lower  consumer  dairy  prices  In 
this  country.  If  our  domestic  production 
weakens  sufficiently,  they  may  conclude  that 
a  market  for  their  product  would  exist  at 
higher,  unsubsldlzed  prices— and,  what  is 
worse,  they  might  be  right.  In  that  case, 
both  American  dairymen  and  consumers 
would  have  been  victimized  by  a  short-term 
consumer  relief  policy. 

I  urge  you  to  seriously  reconsider  the  pres- 
ent situation  within  the  dairy  Industry  and 
take  the  steps  I  have  suggested — cut  dairy 
Imports  and  establish  a  price  support  level 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  Such  moves  at  this 
time  would  yield  great  economic  gains 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vehnon  W.  Thomson. 


Statbment   or   Hon.   Vernon    W.   Thomson 
OP  Wisconsin   to  the  SuBcoMMnrEE  on 

AORICtrLTTTRE-ENVIKONMENTAL  AND  CON- 
SUMER Protection,  April  26,  1974 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  consumer  and 
the  American  dairy  producer  are  both  being 
asked  to  take  unacceptably  high  risks  under 
our  present  program  of  dairy  import  inspec- 
tions. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
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before  you  today  to  request  that  this  com- 
mittee recommend  an  additional  $2.2  million 
to  the  budget  request  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration's  Pood  Sanitation  Control 
Program.  Approval  of  this  increase  would 
allow  the  FDA  to  employ  180  additional  in- 
spectors for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
growing  volume  of  imported  dairy  products, 
principally  cheese,  dry  milk,  and  butter. 

Consumers  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  quahty  of  these  Inspections. 
Sanitation  standards  In  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  which  export  dairy  products 
to  the  United  States  are  far  below  those  In 
this  country.  The  housewife  needs  to  know 
that  the  cheese  she  buys  in  her  local  grocery 
store  is  a  quality  product  whether  it  Is  of 
domestic  or  foreign  production. 

At  present,  the  PDA  Inspects  only  about 
ten  percent  of  the  Incoming  dairy  products. 
Inadequate  protection  to  assure  a  high  qual- 
ity product.  Experience  has  shown  that  of 
the  lots  Inspected  by  the  FDA,  between  eight 
and  twenty-four  percent  are  rejected  as  unfit 
for  human  consumption  with  an  average  of 
twelve  percent  over  the  past  eight  years. 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  imports 
faU  to  meet  the  basic  health  and  sanitation 
standards  required  of  American  products  is 
that,  in  this  country,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  FDA,  working  principally 
through  state  government  agencies,  carries 
out  a  rigorous  program  of  Inspection  from 
the  dairy  farm  to  the  processor  and  again 
at  the  end  product  stage.  No  such  program 
Is  found  In  most  foreign  countries.  The  con- 
sumer should  not  have  to  accept  the  risk 
that  the  cheese  he  buys  Is  contaminated  with 
Insecticides,  pesticides,  dead  rodents,  rodent 
fllth.  or  bacteria  that  could  produce  food 
poisoning.  The  FDA  and  the  USDA  have  re- 
stricted the  use  of  dry  milk  from  five  Euro- 
pean countries  because  of  the  danger  of 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  being  transmitted 
to  cattle  In  this  country. 

The  Inadequate  level  of  FDA  Inspections  Is 
also  unfair  to  American  dairy  producers. 
Dairymen  in  this  country  are  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world  with  the  notable  exception 
of  New  Zealand  producers.  Our  domestic  pro- 
ducers, however,  are  asked  to  absorb  expen- 
sive, nonproductive  costs  In  their  operation 
to  asure  consumer  quality  for  their  product. 
They  have  done  so  voluntarily  and  most 
thoroughly.  But  their  foreign  competitors  are 
not  asked  to  take  such  precautions  in  the 
preliminary  steps  of  producing  cheese,  dry 
milk,  and  butter.  They  are  not  asked  to  have 
hot  water  in  their  barns,  to  maintain  sani- 
tary standards  at  the  farm  level.  Their 
processing  operations  need  not  maintain  the 
same  safeguards  as  we  Insist  upon  In  this 
country.  They  only  have  to  satisfy  the  final 
test:  can  it  pass  the  FDA  port-of-entry  In- 
spection? For  ninety  percent  of  the  products 
the  unfortunate  answer  is:  we  do  not  know, 
they  are  not  now  Inspected.  Thus  the  spotty 
level  of  the  present  Inspection  program 
works  to  the  detriment  of  both  consumer 
and  domestic  producer. 

This  was  a  serious  problem  In  1972  and 
earlier.  But  ih  1973.  the  problem  assumed 
a  new  and  serious  dimension  which  shows 
pvery  sign  of  continuing  Into  the  future. 
During  calendar  1973,  Imports  of  foreign 
dairy  products  into  this  country  doubled, 
under  the  direction  of  proclamations  that 
an  "emergency"  required  the  further  imports. 
Not  only  has  four  hundred  million  pounds 
of  additional  cheese,  dry  milk,  and  butter 
been  Imported  in  the  last  fifteen  months, 
but  the  surplus  stocks  presently  held  In  Eu- 
ropean countries  assure  that  those  nations 
will  be  trying  to  negotiate  entry  Into  this 
country  for  even  more  of  these  products  In 
the  future.  The  doubling  of  dairy  Imports 
has.  of  course,  hurt  the  domestic  dairy  In- 
dustry, but  it  has  also  placed  a  tremendous 
new  burden  on  the  fixed  number  of  FDA 
Inspyectors  who  are  asked  to  assure  our  con- 
sumers that  this  flood  of  Imports  satisfies 
American  health  and  sanitation  standards. 
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My  request  for  $2.2  mlUlon  for  the  PDA's 
Food  Sanitation  Control  program  would  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  180  Inspectors.  It  Is 
estimated  that  one  to  two  percent  of  the 
time  of  the  991  Inspectors  presently  working 
on  this  program  Is  required  to  Inspect  the 
ten  percent  of  dairy  products  that  are  In- 
spected. With  the  increasing  volume  of  im- 
ports, maintaining  the  number  of  positions 
at  993  as  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion would  force  an  effective  reduction  in 
this  program  which  is  already  falling  short 
of  meeting  its  responsibiutles  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  I  propose  a  ten -fold  Increase 
In  the  staff  time  assigned  to  dairy  Inspections 
which  would  provide  for  full  inspection  ol 
the  imports  at  the  1973  level.  This  would 
raise  the  total  program  appropriation  from 
$26,413,000  to  $28,613,000  for  FY  1975. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  this  action  and 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  In  mid-May.  That 
would  be  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  program, 
probably  operated  by  the  USDA,  which  would 
employ  Inspectors  who  would  visit  the  proc- 
essing factories  and  the  dairy  farms  in  the 
foreign  countries  before  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  send  their  product  into  the  United 
States.  You  can  Imagine  the  way  this  pro- 
gram would  be  received  in  these  countries. 
They  would  feel  as  if  we  were  erecting  for- 
midable nontarlff  barriers  to  keep  out  their 
Imports.  And.  given  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
the  Impact  would  be  Just  that.  It  would  re- 
quire a  fantastic  outlay  for  capital  Improve- 
ments In  the  European  dairy  Industry  for 
It  to  match  our  production  standards.  And 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  operating  to- 
spectlon  teams  abroad  would  be  far  more 
costly  than  simply  beefing  up  our  inspections 
at  the  port-of-entry  which  these  countries 
presently  accept. 

The  cheapest  Insurance  for  the  American 
consumer  that  the  dairy  product  he  or  she 
buys  at  the  retail  level  Is  healthful  and  of 
uniform  high  quality  is  for  adoption  of  an 
additional  appropriation  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  dairy  Import  Inspection  program 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I 
urge  you  to  make  provision  for  this  protec- 
tion for  our  consumers  by  appropriating 
$28,613,000  for  the  Pood  Sanitation  Control 
Program  operated  by  the  FDA.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson  to 
THE  House  StrBCOMMrrrEE  on  Dairy  and 
Poultry,  Mat  14,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  to 
present  my  views  on  H.R.  9419  and  the  gen- 
eral question  of  Imported  dairy  product 
health  standards.  You  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  scheduling  this  hearing.  Many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  over  the  matter 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  we  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  and  take  action 
on  a  reasonable  solution. 

The  health  and  sanitation  level  of  Im- 
ported dairy  products  Is  a  problem  for  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  alike.  For  the  pro- 
ducer, the  problem  Is  onj  of  competition. 
Rigid  State  and  Federal  laws  force  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  Industry  to  Invest  large  sums  In 
nonproductive  facilities  to  ensure  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  milk  products.  This  Invest- 
ment ts  an  overhead  cost  which  must  even- 
tually be  absorbed  by  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices.  Foreign  dairy  products 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  have  rarely 
been  subject  to  similar  health  regulation. 
As  a  result,  foreign  producers  have  been  able 
to  hold  down  overhead  costs  and  compete 
unfairly  with  their  American  counterparts. 

The  consumer's  problem  rests  with  the 
lack  of  a  guaranteed  wholesome  product.  In 
the  grocery  store,  the  consumer  assumes  no 
qualitative  difference  exists  between  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  item.  He  merely  trusts 
that  someone  has  established  reasonable 
health  regulations  and  Inspection  proced- 
ures, even  though  this  Is  not  true. 
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The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (PDA) 
Is  charged  with,  inspecting  Imported  dairy 
products.  Over  the  past  eight  years  an  aver- 
age of  12  Tc  of  the  PDA  Inspected  lots  have 
been  rejected  as  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. The  causes  of  rejection  varied,  but 
pesticide  residue,  e.g.,  benzine  hexachloride. 
Is  the  most  prevalent.  But  the  FDA  only  in- 
spects about  10%  of  all  Imported  dairy 
products.  That  means  for  every  one  lot  of 
adulterated  product  caught,  over  ten  find 
their  way  to  American  markets.  Assuming 
the  average  contamination  rate  and  the 
average  number  of  lots  inspected,  approxi- 
mately S'/j  million  pounds  of  adulterated 
foreign  dairy  products  reached  the  American 
public  In  1973. 

I  think  the  latter  statistic  alone  should 
prove  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The 
question  is  what  to  do  about  It. 

HJl.  9419  creates  an  Ideal  situation  in  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  imports  of 
dairy  products.  Since  the  American  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  to  draft 
standards  applicable  to  any  foreign  source, 
we  have  assurances  health  standards  will  be 
at  least  equivalent  to  ours.  The  bill  further 
guarantees  the  standards  will  be  enforced 
through  a  series  of  certificates  accompany- 
ing each  lot,  augmented  by  FDA  spot  checks. 
Any  Imported  dairy  product  not  having  ful- 
flUed  these  requirements  would  be  rejected. 
If  we  could  enact  the  concept  embodied 
in  H.R.  9419  and  If  It  could  be  succesfully 
Implemented,  no  one  would  be  more  pleased 
than  I.  But  we  must  recognize  that  H.R. 
9419  grates  on  emotional  national  sensibil- 
ities that  just  Invite  retaliation. 

I  would  suggest  instead  that  the  prob- 
lem be  attacked  in  a  far  more  realistic  man- 
ner, one  that  may  grate  somewhat  on  na- 
tional sensibilities  but  which  would  be  ef- 
fective and  yet  not  invite  retaliation.  Let's 
simply  Inspect  every  lot  of  dairy  products 
imported  Into  the  United  States. 

Since  the  U.S.  Inspects  one  of  every  ten 
lots  or  less  and  since  the  average  rejection 
rate  is  12%,  only  1.2%  of  the  total  lots  Im- 
ported are  being  rejected.  That  Is  no  incen- 
tive for  the  foreign  producer  to  Install  ex- 
pensive equipment  necessary  to  raise  health 
standards.  It  is  cheaper  for  him  to  accept 
the  occasional  loss.  But  inspect  every  lot  and 
have  12%  rejected,  and  then  the  foreign 
producer  is  faced  with  a  different  situation. 
The  incentive  Is  changed  to  one  encouraging 
clean  up.  In  other  words,  the  purposes  of 
HJl.  9419  are  achieved  without  creating  the 
difficulties. 

I  testified  on  April  25  before  Chairman 
Whltten's  subcommittee  requesting  an  ad- 
ditional $2.2  million  to  hire  the  needed  num- 
ber of  inspectors.  That  be  as  It  may,  I  would 
encourage  this  subcommittee  to  produce 
legislation  requiring  the  FDA  Inspection  of 
every  lot.  Whether  the  revenues  to  finance 
such  an  expanded  inspection  progrsim  should 
be  taken  from  the  Treasury  as  I  have  sug- 
gested to  Chairman  Whltten  or  generated 
through  a  system  of  Inspection  fees.  Is  a 
matter  you  would  need  to  determine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  action 
to  protect  the  American  dairy  industry  and 
the  American  consumer  from  unsanitary  im- 
ported dairy  products.  Hopefully,  my  Ideas 
will  prove  helpful. 


TIMES  HERALD  TO  COMMEMORATE 
175TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-JJVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the  oldest 
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daily  newspapers  In  the  United  States — 
the  Times  Herald,  of  Norrl^wn,  Pa. — 
will  be  marking  its  175th  an|iiversary  on 
Saturday,  Jime  15,  1974. 

The  Times  Herald  is  published  at  the 
county  seat  of  Montgomery  C|ounty  in  the 
13th  Congressional  District,  i 

As  America's  13th  oldest  idally  news- 
paper, the  Times  Herald  has  grown  from 
its  first  few  devoted  readers  |ln  1799  to  a 
family  and  community  newspaper  of  al- 
most 36,000  daily  readers,  it  is  a  news- 
paper that  has  flourished  through  times 
good  and  bad  for  the  Nation,  and  has 
published  through  natural  disasters  such 
as  severe  flooding  of  its  plant. 

The  Times  Herald  has  lived  through 
every  American  President  since  George 
Washington.  The  Nation's  fiitt  President 
is  honored  each  day  on  the  Times  Herald 
editorial  page  where  Its  cnedo  states: 

Ck>nducte<l  under  the  true  principles  laid 
down  to  us  by  the  political  saviour  of  his 
country,  the  inunortal  Washln^n. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WE  MUST  EXPAND  THE  USE  OF  COAL 
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David  Sower  founded  the  Times  Herald 
in  1799  as  the  Norristown  Gazette.  A  year 
later  the  name  w£is  changed  jto  the  Nor- 
ristown Herald.  Sower's  sop,  Charles, 
purchased  the  newspaper  la  1801.  His 
brother,  David,  Jr..  became  owner  in  1816 
and  sold  it  again  In  1834  to  John  Hodg- 
son. ' 

The  newspaper  had  Its  f  ouilth  owner  in 
1837  when  Robert  IredeU  of  the  Norris- 
town Free  Press  bought  cont^l.  A  half- 
interest  was  transferred  in  1843  to 
William  BuUer,  of  West  Chester. 

Morgan  R.  Wills  becamd  a  Herald 
partner  in  1864  and  the  Norristown 
Republican  was  consolidate^  with  the 
Herald  and  Free  Press  wlthj  Howard  J. 
Jenkins  entering  the  firm.  Mr.  Jenkins 
retired  in  1866. 

Three  years  later,  the  flrm  ^f  Wills  and 
Iredell  was  dissolved  and  Mr;  Wills  pur- 
chased the  Dally  Heral4  as  sole 
proprietor.  He  remained  in  tjctlve  man- 
agement until  his  death  in  1908. 

The  Herald  was  bought  frotn  the  Wills 
estate  by  the  late  Ralph  Beajver  Strass- 
burger  in  1921.  Mr.  Strasstwrger  pur- 
chase the  Norristown  Times  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  two  newspapers  were 
merged  with  the  title  of  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald.  Mr.  Strassburter's  widow 
guides  the  newspaper  today.  T 

The  Times  Herald,  of  oourse,  has 
recorded  the  events  and  personalities 
that  have  made  history  through  the 
years.  With  its  coverage  of  international 
and  national  events,  the  newspaper  still 
has  retained  its  emphasis  cm:  hometown 
reporting.  This  blend  of  coverage  is  what 
Its  readers  have  come  to  exprot  of  the 
Times  Herald. 

The  newspaper,  in  serving  Its  readers 
throughout  the  Central  Montgomery 
Coimty  area,  attempts  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  the  late  Joseph  P^itzer  who 
said:  I 

Our  Republic  and  Its  press  wH  rise  or  fall 
together.  An  able,  dlsintere«Ued.  public- 
spirited  press,  with  trained  inHelllgence  to 
know  right  and  courage  to  do  It,  0an  preserve 
that  public  virtue  without  popular  govern- 
ment Is  a  sham  and  a  mockery.     ' 

I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Tlines  Herald 
and  hope  that  it  will  continije,  through 
the  decades,  to  follow  the  sl^ndard  set 
by  Mr^  Pulitzer. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF  KXNmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
headed  into  the  warm  summer  months 
and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we  will 
probably  be  hearing  predictions  of  power 
brown  outs.  Worse  yet,  some  parts  of  the 
country  are  almost  certain  to  experience 
actual  shortages  of  power.  As  we  move 
toward  our  goal  of  Independence  from 
imported  energy  sources  we  must  turn  to 
the  most  abundant  resource  we  have  in 
this  coimtry — coal. 

The  New  York  Times  business  section 
recently  carried  a  front  page  article  on 
the  use  of  coal  and  it  follows  my  re- 
marks for  the  Interest  of  all  Members. 
There  are  a  few  points  In  the  article  I 
would  like  to  stress.  For  instance,  Otto 
Eckstein,  a  Harvard  economist,  expressed 
a  fear  that  Project  Independence  is  al- 
ready forgotten.  He  said: 

The  United  States  cannot  let  Itself  go  bacif 
to  dependence  on  imports.  There  is  real  dan- 
ger that  there  wUl  be  no  Project  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  smd  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  let  that  happen. 

A  utility  spokesman  quoted  says  that 
a  3  month  bum  of  coal  rather  than  oil 
saved  them  $1  million.  I  do  not  have  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  saving 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Some 
of  the  other  savings  figures  cited  are 
equally  Interesting. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  Ralph  E. 
Bailey,  president  of  the  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  estimated  that  our  coal  reserves 
are  "sufQcient  for  over  600  years  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  consumption." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate the  use  of  this  abundant  resource 
we  should  provide  for  more  research  into 
better  methods  for  the  clean  burning  of 
coal  by  powerplants  and  industrial  facil- 
ities which  produce  their  own  energy.  An- 
other area  we  must  examine  more  care- 
fully involves  plant  location  In  less  con- 
gested areas  of  higher  air  quality.  This 
most  Interesting  article  follows: 
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UTnjriBS    AND   ElNVTBONMXNTALISTS   CtASR    ON 

Coal 
(By  Oene  Smith) 

The  coal  industry  states  flatly:  "We've  got 
plenty  of  coal  to  bum."  Electric  utilities  agree 
that  if  they  could  bum  coal  consumers'  bills 
would  be  lower.  Environmentalists  Insist  that 
rigid  air  quality  standards  cannot  be  post- 
poned. 

That,  perhaps  overly  simplified.  Is  the  sit- 
uation facing  the  nation  as  it  heads  Into 
summer  and  the  threat  of  possible  power 
shortages  and  even  blackouts. 

Last  winter,  in  the  wake  of  the  petroleum 
embargo  by  Middle  Eastern  nations,  many 
utilities  (particularly  in  the  Northeast)  made 
determined  efforts  to  convert  power  plants 
back  to  co«a.  Most  had  been  changed  from 
cocU  to  oU  in  the  nlneteen-slxtles  because  of 
higher  transportation  costs  for  coal  and  the 
adoption  of  state  air  quality  standards. 

Today,  many  plants  that  were  successfully 
reconverted  to  coal  have  been  forced  once 


again  to  bum  oil.  which  Is  much  more  expen- 
sive than  oil  and  is  reflected  In  higher 
bills  for  customers. 

Most  persons  connected  with  the  utility 
business  agree  that,  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  key  to  power  genera- 
tion lies  in  a  combination  of  coal-fired  and 
nuclear  plants. 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  the  economist,  told 
leaders  of  the  steel  Industry  here  last  week 
that  he  does  not  expect  this  nation  to  run 
out  of  fossil  fuels  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
as  has  been  predicted  by  some  observers. 
Neither  does  he  foresee  any  "profound  rev- 
olution in  our  lifestyles"  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing energy  crunch. 

Dr.  McCracken  told  the  steelmakers  that 
we  must  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  get 
nuclear  power  plants  into  operation  and 
that  we  must  leam  to  use  our  energy  sup- 
plies much  more  eflBciently. 

However,  speaking  to  the  same  group.  Dr. 
Otto  Eskstein,  the  Harvard  economist,  said 
he  feared  that  interest  In  the  nation's  "Proj- 
ect lndep)endence"  for  energy  self-sufficiency 
is  "dying  very  fast."  He  tulded: 

"The  United  States  cannot  let  Itself  go 
back  to  dependence  on  imports.  There  is  real 
danger  that  there  will  be  no  Project  Inde- 
pendence." 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  the  Amer- 
ican Electric  Power  Company  is  sponsoring 
a  series  of  advertisements  built  around  the 
theme  that  we  have  more  coal  than  the 
Arab  nations  have  oil,  so  "let's  dig  it!" 

Donald  C.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  giant 
seven-atato  American  Electric  Power  system, 
has  long  defended  his  operating  companies' 
use  of  coal  despite  protests  by  environmen- 
talists and  some  regulatory  authorities.  The 
company  Is  second  only  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  authority  in  its  use  of  coal. 

Mr.  Cook  described  coal  as  "the  absolutely 
essential  key  for  generating  a  major  part 
of  the  electric  energy  the  nation  requires." 
lAter,  but  not  before  the  nlneteen-nlnetles, 
he  believes  that  the  breeder  reactor,  which 
produces  more  fuel  than  It  consumes,  will 
take  over  some  of  the  power  production  load, 
to  be  followed  In  the  next  century  by  eolar 
energy  and  fusion. 

A  recent  box  score  on  all  orders  for  fossil - 
fueled  boilers,  prepared  by  Clark,  Dodge  3i 
Co.'s  Investment  research  service,  noted  that 
the  shift  from  gas  and  oil-fired  boilers,  which 
began  last  year,  was  contlnvilng.  It  listed 
only  one  new  order  out  of  27  placed  in  the 
first  quarter  for  a  non-coal  unit. 

Clark,  Dodge  said:  "The  shift  back  to  coal 
is  important  to  the  manufacttirers,  since  a 
coal  plant  can  generate  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  revenue  for  them  than  an  oil-  or  gas- 
flred  plant." 

There  are  only  four  domestic  manufactur- 
ers of  such  equipment:  Combustion  Engin- 
eering, Inc.,  the  Babcock  &  V7Ucox  Company, 
the  Poster  Wheeler  Corporation  and  the  Riley 
Company. 

Since  last  winter's  mad  rush  for  permis- 
sion to  bum  coal,  however,  many  utilities 
In  the  Northeast  have  been  forced  by  en- 
vl|onmentaI  requirements  to  go  back  to  the 
more  costly  oU  as  their  boiler  fuel. 

The  New  England  Electric  System  offers 
a  case  In  point.  Last  January  it  converted 
three  units  at  Salem  Harbor,  Mass.,  with 
total  capacity  of  310.000  kilowatts  to  coal. 
On  April  3  it  asked  for  an  extension  beyond 
the  May  16  deadline.  On  May  14,  after  a 
public  bearing,  the  Massachusetts  Public 
Health  Council  voted  to  discontinue  its  per- 
mission for  coal-buralng.  The  units  were 
reconverted  to  oil  the  next  night. 

But  on  May  16  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  gave  New  England  Electric  ap- 
proval to  convert  its  Brayton  Point  Unit  3, 
a  675.000-kiUowatt  unit,  to  coal,  which  it  U 
doing  right  now.  The  utility  expects  to  bum 
coal  there  at  least  through  the  end  of  thii 
year. 
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In  addition,  a  hearing  is  now  scheduled 
for  June  4  vrlth  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  for  permission  to  con- 
vert the  two  other  units  at  Brayton  Point  to 
coal. 

Meanwhile,  New  England  Electric  has  120,- 
000  tons  of  coal  in  storage  at  Salem  Harbor 
and  500,00  tons  at  Brayton  Point.  Most  of  its 
coal  comes  under  contracts  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  plus  "a  small  portion 
imported  from  Poland." 

A  utility  spokesman  said  the  price  of  coal 
is  high,  but  "at  $1.50  per  mUllon  British 
thermal  units  It's  a  lot  cheaper  than  oil  at 
$12  a  barrel." 

The  spokesman  added:  "The  three -month 
bum  at  Salem  Harbor  is  estimated  to  have 
saved  us  more  than  $1 -million  in  our  fuel 
costs  over  oil,  and  we  didn't  violate  Federal 
standards  for  sulphur  or  particulates  at 
groimd  level." 

Northeast  Utiliites,  New  England's  largest 
electric  power  producer,  was  permitted  to 
bum  coal  during  the  winter  in  two  units  at 
its  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  plant  and  one  at 
Mount  Tom,  in  Holyoke,  Mass.  But,  It  could 
not  get  permission  for  Its  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  plant  and  was  allowed  to  bum  coal 
at  Montvllle,  Conn.,  only  If  its  fuel-oil  sup- 
ply fell  below  26  days. 

It  didn't,  but  the  utility  has  recently  been 
granted  permission  to  bum  up  the  41,000 
tons  of  coal  it  has  on  the  ground  at  Mont- 
vllle if  It  cannot  sell  it.  The  utility  received 
similar  permission  to  get  rid  of  supplies  it 
accumulated  at  Mount  Tom  and  West  Spring- 
field "under  ideal  air  quality  standards." 

In  New  York  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  sought  permission  last  fall  to  burn 
coal  (at  Its  Ravens  wood  and  Arthur  Kill 
plants)  and  oil  with  a  higher  sulphur  content 
than  was  allowed  imder  local  regulations. 
After  a  series  of  hearings  at  state  and  city 
levels  it  was  given  the  go-ahead  for  one  imlt 
at  Arthur  Kill,  on  Staten  Island. 

By  the  time  Con  Edison  secxired  coal,  con- 
verted the  boiler  and  repaired  the  t\irblne. 
it  was  March  22.  The  permission  ended  on 
March  31. 

Con  Edison  bvuTied  11,021  tens  of  coal  in 
that  period  at  a  cost  of  $295,000.  The  com- 
pany estimated  that  generating  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  from  residual  oil  would 
have  required  46,908  barrels  at  a  cost  of 
•745,000. 

A  spokesman  for  Con  Edison  said  last 
Thursday:  "Coal  Is  stiU  a  lot  cheaper  than 
oil.  We  esttmate  that  if  we  could  bum  coal 
at  Ravenswood  and  Arthur  Kill  we  could  save 
between  •76-mllllon  and  «l00-mlllion  on 
our  annual  fuel  bills.  And  this  saving  would 
be  passed  on  to  our  customers  automatlcaUy." 
He  noted  that  the  utility  had  under  review 
the  matter  of  whether  to  re-aonly  for  per- 
mission to  bum  coal  next  winter. 

The  coal  Industry  looks  upon  expansion  as 
a  real  bonanza.  Ralph  E.  Bailey,  president  of 
the  Consolidation  Co«d  Company,  predicted 
that  demand  for  steam  cosl  for  utilities  rould 
increaae  by  "more  than  60  percent  between 
1973  and  1980"  and  that  this  would  Include 
only  present  coal  users,  new  coal-fired  gen- 
erating units  under  construction  or  an- 
nounced and  near-term  conversion  of  oU- 
flred  units  to  coal. 

Mr.  Bailey  estimated  the  nation's  coal  re- 
serves as  "sufficient  for  over  600  years  at  cur- 
rent levels  of  consrumptlon." 

But  H.  Stuart  Harrison,  speaking  at  last 
week's  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  said  he  did  not  think  the 
coal  industry  could  meet  the  Admlnistra- 
tlon'a  goal  of  a  bllUon  tons  of  coal  to  be 
produced  in  1986.  This  would  be  an  increase 
of  almost  1.8  bUllon  tona  over  the  present 
annual  output. 

Mr.  Harrison  estimated  It  would  be  more 
like  a  900-mUllon  ton  gain  in  1980.  assuming 
permission  is  granted  for  strip  mining,  par- 
ttcularly  In  the  West. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  nation's  railroads  axe  also  anxiously 
awaiting  coal  expansion.  The  nation's  largest 
railroad,  the  Burlington  Northern,  revised 
upward  last  December  its  coal  traffic  fore- 
casts for  1974  from  exi>ected  revenues  of 
9103.4-mmion  to  •116-mmion  based  entirely 
on  long-term  contracts  between  electric  pow- 
er  companies   and   coal   producers. 

The  railroad's  economists  now  expect  coal 
transportation  revenues  of  $136-mlUlon  to 
$140-mUllon  In  1975,  "with  a  better -than- 
even  chance  the  dollar  volume  of  traffic  in 
1976  wlU  be  closer  to  $200-mlUion  than  the 
$174-mlllion  forecast  earlier." 

They  conclude  that  the  upward  spiral  Ot 
coal  transportation  for  Burlington  Northern 
will  reach  "at  least  $330-mllllon  In  1982,  with 
a  good  chance  the  figure  could  go  higher.'^ 


CONSUMERISM:    CON  GAME  OR 
PROTECTION  RACKET? 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF  INDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  this  House  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  alleged  plight  of  the 
consumer,  a  victim  of  merciless  mer- 
chants, marauding  manufacturers,  and 
menacing  merchsmdlse,  and  has  passed, 
in  the  name  of  protecting  the  consumer 
from  his  exploiter,  the  producer,  a  num- 
ber of  laws,  the  most  recent  of  which  is 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Not 
only  are  these  laws  ineffective  in  protect- 
ing   the   consimier,    as    the    Consumer 
I*roduct  Safety  Commission  has  demon- 
strated In  regard  to  spray  adhesives.  but 
they  are  also  contributing  to  the  har- 
assment of  producers  and  thereby  en- 
dangering the  well-being  of  consumers. 
It  Is  free  people,  acting  responsibly  In  a 
free  market,  that  have  created  the  ple- 
thora of  goods  and  services  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted  In  this  coimtry. 
The  well-being  of  consumers  has  never 
been  better  served  than  in  our  capitalist 
society  In  which  a  businessman  must 
satisfy  his  customers.  The  kind  of  Gov- 
emaaent- regulated  society  that  the  "con- 
sumerists"  desire  can  only  result  In  the 
consimiers  being  forced  to  accept  what- 
ever the  Government  thinks  they  ought 
to  have;  witness  Red  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  in  these  societies,  where  the 
consumer  has  lost  the  right  to  choose 
what  he  shall  buy  because  the  producer 
has  lost  the  right  to  choose  what  he 
shall  produce,  that  the  plight  of  the 
consumer  is  most  serious.  This  must  be 
the  consequence  of  consimierism,  for  it 
Is  the  essence  of  that  movement  that  the 
desires  of  the  consumers  are  replaced 
by  the  desires  of  the  bureaucrats. 

Recently  National  Review  published  an 
article  on  consumerism  that  Is  Important 
enough  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  for  it  graphically  Illustrates 
the  meaning  of  the  consumerlst  move- 
ment as  a  movement  to  abolish  free  en- 
terprise. I  insert  the  article  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

CoNsmcKRisic  AMD  Ons  Smau.  Busnncss 
(By  Lowell  P.  Jones) 

In  1971,  after  62  years  of  lawful  existence 
In  the  city  of  my  birth,  I  vras  sent  to  prison. 
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I  had  been  convicted  of  man  fraud.  But  I 
was  in  fact  the  victim  of  a  recent  crusade 
politicians  are  finding  lucrative;  consiuner 
protectionism.  As  Dr.  Roger  Klein,  economist 
for  Argus  Research  Corporation,  put  It, 
"being  In  favor  of  consumer  safety  and  more 
Information  Is  sort  of  like  being  in  favor  of 
God,  motherhood,  and  apple  pie.  According 
to  the  consumer  advocate,  the  consiomer  is  a 
poor  slob  beset  by  shoddy  and  unsafe  prod-  • 
ucts,  worthless  warranties,  hidden  loan  ^. 
charges,  flammable  fabrics,  beefless  beef 
stroganoff,  and  cblckenless  chicken  soup." 
Los  Angeles  businessman  Tyler  Macdonald 
says,  "I  think  we  are  part  of  a  lynch  mob 
society.  All  you  have  to  do  is  get  up  and 
accuse  someone  of  something.  Consumerism 
is  a  shortcut  to  political  power."  As  some- 
thing of  a  lynchee  myself,  I  can  testify  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  words. 

In  my  home  state — Minnesota — consum- 
erism has  become  a  powerful  political  spring- 
board and  is  recognized  as  such  by  those  who 
played  a  major  part  In  my  story,  chief  among 
them  Attorney  General  Warren  Spannaus. 
who.  wrote  the  Minneapolis  Star,  "has  no  In- 
tention of  giving  up  the  consumer  protection 
operation  which  .  .  .  gives  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  considerable  publicity  and  visi- 
bility." I  have  had  occasions  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Spannaus  myself. 

When  this  story  starts  I  was  running  a 
card  business,  which  employed  127  persons 
in  four  cities  during  its  busy  season  and 
had  thousands  of  customers  all  over  the 
country.  We  made  contact  with  our  cus- 
tomers by  mail.  The  average  order  was  $10, 
and  an  account  turning  in  over  9100  a  year 
was  a  very  good  customer  Indeed.  So  we 
handled  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  orders 
annually,  and  our  promotional  mailings  ran 
into  the  millions.  The  one-time  customer  was 
our  most  deadly  expense.  Unless  we  could  get 
repeat  business,  we  couldn't  make  a  profit. 
The  secret  of  the  second  sale — and  the  third 
and  the  fourth — is  consumer  satisfaction.  So 
it  was  In  our  own  interest  to  be  our  own 
"consumer  protector."  It  was  our  future  that 
was  at  stake  in  keeping  customers  happy.  And 
we  weren't  amateurs :  we'd  been  at  it  21  years. 
In  the  same  office  building,  in  the  city  where 
my  family  lived  for  nearly  a  century.  Hardly 
a  fly  by  night  operation. 

We'd  had  tough  years  as  well  as  good  ones. 
But  our  long  term  business  record  Included 
the  acquisition  of  several  sinking  competi- 
tors, all  of  which  we  had  converted  Into 
viable  enterprises.  There  was  never  the 
slightest  hint  of  fraud  in  our  quarter  century 
of  dealing  directly  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
unseen  cvistomers. 

In  November  1970.  the  Democrat-Parmer- 
Labor  Party  swept  out  an  entrenched  Repub- 
lican administration  In  Minnesota.  The  new 
attorney  general.  Warren  ^annaus,  took 
office  January  4, 1971. 

The  next  day,  January  5.  he  got  the  sig- 
nature of  one  of  my  customers  on  an  eight 
page  affidavit,  which  charged  that  an  $11.68 
credit  coupon  sent  to  us  on  November  23  had 
not  been  redeemed  six  weeks  later. 

On  January  28,  my  lawyer  and  I  accepted 
Attorney  General  Spannaus'  invitation  to 
bring  our  books  and  records  for  a  discussion 
of  our  order  fulfillment  procedures.  We  had 
no  idea  of  any  sort  of  Impending  litigation. 

During  a  four  hour  conference  we  an- 
swered every  question  fully  and  accurately. 
We  gave  permission  for  the  photocopying  of 
vast  quantities  of  corporate  records.  We 
pointed  out  that  263  customer  complaints 
then  on  hand  in  the  Attorney  Oereral's  office 
amounted  to  about  one  half  of  1  percent  of 
the  40.000  orders  we  had  received  during  the 
last  half  of  1970.  There  was  some  discussion 
of  some  of  the  language  on  our  order  blank, 
and  we  were  asked  to  "stop  all  mailing  until 
you  hear  from  us."  We  agreed  and  did  so  We 
also  offered  to  comply  voluntarily  with  any 
statutes  the  Attorney  General  felt  we  might 
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be  Inadvertently  violating.  At  no  time  were 
we  told  that  court  action  was  imminent. 

By  February  1.  four  days  afti  r  our  meeting, 
the  Attorney  General  had  prep  ared  a  47  page 
summons,  complaint,  order  t>  show  cause, 
and  restraining  order  against  us.  He  got  it 
signed  two  days  later,  Pebruai  y  3,  by  a  dis- 
trict court  Judge — without  notice  to  us  and 
without  a  hearing.  This  docunent  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  I  had  "converted 
.  .  .  currency,  money  orders,  a  id/  or  personal 
checks,  and  retailed  the  pniceeds  thereof 
.  .  ."  for  my  personal  use.  W:  len  we  finally 
got  to  court  no  effort  was  mad  t  to  prove  this 
charge. 

The  Judge's  order  directed  m  to  cease  busi- 
ness and  to  turn  over  all  our  (ssets  (includ- 
ing money  on  hand  and  whate  ver  cash  came 
in)  to  a  receiver  selected  by  the  Attorney 
General.  I  had  been  in  buslnefs  for  21  yesurs, 
and  now,  by  court  order,  all  m  y  business  as- 
sets were  confiscated,  and  my  only  recourse 
was  to  go  to  court  and  try  to  p  rove  I  was  not 
guUty. 

It  was  worth  pausing  here  ,o  size  up  the 
situation  as  of  February  3.  H'ho  were  the 
winners  and  who  were  the  losers  as  the  At- 
torney General  left  the  judge's  i  ihambers  with 
his  court  order? 

If  Indeed  we  were  hurting  the  innocent, 
unprotected  consumer,  we  had  ceased  doing 
so  when  we  voluntarily  stoppe  I  our  mailing. 
The  state  did  not  accuse  us,  lal  er  in  court,  of 
mailing  at  the  time  the  sec  et  order  was 
signed;  nor  did  it  charge  us  irlth  violating 
our  voluntary  pledge.  Whatevur  money  had 
already  come  in  we  had.  as  is  tl:  e  regular  pro- 
cedure, sent  to  vendors  for  tr  erchandise  to 
flu  consumer  orders,  so  this  :ash  was  not 
available  for  refund. 

When  the  Attorney  General'ii  men  entered 
our  premises  the  first  thing  ttey  did  was  to 
flre  all  our  employees,  including  those  in  the 
warehouse  who  were  at  that  very  moment 
filling  and  packing  orders  for  slilpment.  They 
smashed  open  our  locked  metal  file  cabinets 
with  a  sledgehammer  and  changed  the  locks 
on  our  doors.  I  was  out  of  town  at  one  of  our 
branch  offices  and  didn't  hear  of  this  until 
that  evening,  when  I  got  the  n  ws  by  phone. 

All  of  this  was  done  In  the  pamo  of  con- 
sumerlam — but  what  did  the  tonsiimer  get 
out  of  It?  The  Attorney  General's  wrecking 
crew  shlpp)ed  no  orders.  They  rtplled  to  none 
of  the  correspondence  awaiting  processing  In 
our  office.  They  made  no  refunds.  Nor  did 
they  use  oxu'  confiscated  checkUig  account  to 
buy  merchandise  for  the  cotsumers  they 
were  allegedly  protecting. 

Most  of  our  employees  didn't  get  paid  for 
the  time  they  worked  prior  tb  their  sum- 
mary firing.  They  were  simply,  and  very 
-  abruptly,  rendered  Jobless.  But  the  consumer 
advocates  got  quite  a  lot:  lOl  dolumn  inches 
of  local  newspaper  space,  plus  tv,  radio,  and 
out-of-town  newspaper  coverage.  Five-  and 
six-column  headlines  proclaimed  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  new  state  regliie.  One  such 
story  quoted  the  Attorney  General's  office  as 
saying  I  had  "coUected  $400,0(io  In  advance 
payments  .  .  .  and  It  Is  assumed  he  [Low«U 
Jones]  has  left  the  state."  ; 

Nearly  fovir  months  later,  afttr  a  long  and 
costly  trial,  we  won  a  court  Jrder  turning 
the  business  back  to  us,  giving  us  the  right 
to  continue  using  the  maUs7»nd  rejecting 
the  demand  that  our  corporate  charters  be 
revoked.  When  we  walked  Into  qur  plant  that 
day,  we  found  the  same  cualtomer  orders 
that  had  been  packed,  sealed.^  and  labeled 
four  months  before,  stiU  sitting]  on  their  skid 
waiting  to  be  shipped  out.  The  |  same  Inven- 
tory sat  on  the  same  warehouse  shelves — 
ready  to  go  to  those  consumars  who  were 
being  "protected."  All  9.663  u|ifllled  orders 
were  stlU  Just  where  we  had  le^  them,  6,163 
of  them  having  come  In  during  the  days  Im- 
mediately before  the  governmetifs  takeover. 
What  wasn't  the  same  was  ihe  bank  ac- 
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count:  except  for  a  few  minor  expenditures, 
all  our  money  had  gone  to  pay  the  receiver 
selected  by  the  Attorney  General.  We  got 
none  of  it  back. 

Despite  the  court  order  directing  that  all 
books  and  records  be  restored  to  us,  the  At- 
torney General's  receiver  held  back  some 
Items.  When  questioned,  he  replied,  "Oh,  I 
probably  dumped  them."  We  took  him  to 
court  and  won  a  Judgment  against  him  for 
converting  to  his  own  use  funds  he  had  re- 
ported to  the  court  as  paid  out  for  employee 
payroll. 

By  August,  we  had  raised  some  new  capital, 
shipped  out  2,116  of  the  old  orders  that  had 
lain  dormant  while  the  consumerlsts  were 
In  control,  and  paid  most  of  our  long-suf- 
fering employees. 

On  Thursday,  August  19,  we  dropped  25.000 
pieces  of  mail  Into  the  post  office  In  an  effort 
to  get  Into  business  again.  Two  days  later,  a 
four -column  headline  in  the  local  newspaper 
proclaimed:  "Attorney  General  reports"  that 
our  firm  was  "selling  again."  Why  should 
the  Attorney  General  "report"  our  resump- 
tion of  our  business?  According  to  his  spokes- 
man, he  was  "not  advising  persons  that  they 
sboxild  not  Invest;  he  simply  wishes  to  ad- 
vise consumers  that  the  new  offering  Is  being 
made  by  the  same  Indlvldiial  who  was  In- 
volved with  litigation  with  the  state  of  MUi- 
nesota  regarding  similar  mailings  earlier 
this  year."  Put  a  little  differently,  he  was 
trying  to  accomplish  in  the  newspapers  what 
be  couldn't  accomplish  In  court.  Moreover, 
his  spokesman,  in  the  same  story,  quoted 
accurately  the  number  of  pieces  we  had 
mailed  and  part  of  their  printed  content. 

The  Attorney  General's  office  had  been  so 
busy  harassing  us  that  It  had  never  got 
around  to  doing  anything  to  see  that  those 
9,863  orders  still  unfilled  in  our  office  were 
processed,  a  strange  way  surely  to  go  about 
consumer  protection.  But  Just  as  we  were 
putting  our  own  pieces  back  together  (hav- 
ing survived  the  assaults  of  the  state  and  the 
local  press) ,  the  federal  bureaucracy  got  Into 
the  act.  In  December  I  found  myself  in  court 
again,  this  time  pleading  not  guilty — unsuc- 
cessfully— to  a  charge  of  mall  fraud.  We  had 
Issued  checks  before  the  state's  abrupt  seizure 
of  our  assets,  intending  to  cover  them  with 
funds  In  our  bank  account  and  in  our  in- 
coming mall  bags — like  the  housewife  who 
writes  checks  on  the  weekend  and  puts 
money  in  the  bank  Monday  morning  to  cover 
them.  But  when  our  assets  were  suddenly 
confiscated,  we  were  held  responsible  for  the 
checks  that  bounced  as  a  result. 

So,  on  May  1, 1972  our  little  business  closed 
Its  doors  again  while  I  went  to  prison  for  a 
"short"  term  of  nine  months.  I  was  paroled  at 
Thanksgiving,  and  set  out  to  take  care  of 
those  9,663  unfilled  customer  orders.  I  now 
had  no  court-imposed  restrictions  on  either 
my  occupation  or  my  use  of  the  malls.  With- 
in 60  days  of  my  return  from  prison,  we  had 
put  together  a  little  capital,  lined  up  a  few 
suppliers  who  had  known  us  a  long  time 
and  trusted  us,  and  shipped  out — at  last — 
$3000  worth  of  prepaid  orders  that  had  been 
sitting  around. 

In  January  1973.  I  applied  to  top-level  ex- 
ecutives in  the  local  postal  service,  telling 
them  of  my  plans  and  asking  whether  our 
company's  bulk  mailing  permit — a  necessitj 
in  our  business — was  still  in  good  standing. 
They  assured  me  that  it  was,  and  that  I 
could  use  the  malls  Just  like  anyone  else.  I 
paid  the  annual  fees  for  1973. 

Then  in  February  we  were  told — without 
notice  or  explanation — that  the  permit  we 
had  paid  for  was  canceled.  No  refund  was  of- 
fered. We  were  Instructed  to  write  Darwin  E. 
Sharp  at  the  Postal  Service  In  Washington; 
we  sent  him  a  courteous  inquiry  and  received 
neither  acknowledgment  nor  reply  to  our 
questions.  Here  again  Is  th3  familiar  pattern 
of  official  arrogance:  confiscate  first,  without 
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consultation,  warning,  or  due  process,  then 
let  the  poor  citizen  struggle  to  retrieve  what 
he's  lost — via  an  expensve  court  system  that 
can  delay  Justice,  or  what's  left  of  it,  for 
years. 

We  finally  did  get  action  In  Washington 
with  the  help  of  Senator  Walter  Mondale  and 
Congressman  Donald  Fraser;  now  we  are 
struggling  to  get  the  local  Postal  Service  to 
comply  with  Washington's  edict.  But  even  If 
our  company  finally  receives  some  measure 
of  belated  justice,  the  larger  question  re- 
mains: will  unseen  bureaucrats  be  author- 
ized to  find  firms  guilty — without  a  hearing 
or  a  trial — of  Intent  to  defraud  the  con- 
sumer? Oiu-  guilt,  if  you  can  so  label  it.  was 
that  in  certain  cases  there  were  delays  in 
shipping.  But  consider  the  following  cswes: 

Detroit's    automakers    in    the    first    nine 

months  of  1972  recalled  more  cars  than  thev 

buUt.  ' 

Kool  cigarettes  took  sU  to  eight  weeks  to 

deliver  a  $129  gazebo. 

The  publishers  of  108  consumer  magazines 
need  from  16  to  166  days  to  service  new 
subscriptions.  A  recent  Advertising  Age  survey 
shows  25  to  60  days  is  the  norm. 

George  Hormel  &  Co.  had  its  salami  ban- 
ned — to  great  public  fanfare — by  Connecti- 
cut's Consumer  Protection  Commissioner.  The 
ban  was  lifted — without  fanfare — after 
laboratory  tests  were  made.  (Is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  the  lab  tests  be  made  before  call- 
ing city  desk?) 

Columbia  Record  Club  hadn't  shipped  by 
September  its  $5.98  country  and  western  al- 
bums to  some  customers  who  paid  by  mall 
In  April. 

There  are  some  mighty  prominent  names 
here  (I  might  have  mentioned  the  IRS,  which 
routinely  takes  ten  weeks  to  send  refunds)  — 
not  like  my  little  company,  which  you've 
probably  never  heard  of.  But  our  customer 
service  history  was  just  as  good  as  many  of 
these — better  than  most,  in  fact.  Yet  an 
ambitious  attorney  general  was  able  to  get 
a  secret  court  order  generating  what  his 
office  later  admitted  was  a  test  case,  designed 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  future  corporate 
charter  revocations  in  consumerism  cases. 

But  who  is  to  say  when  imperfect  customer 
service  Is  the  symptom  of  fraudulent  Intent, 
without  a  full  and  fair  inquiry?  The  Ralph 
Naders,  both  in  and  outside  government, 
have  fostered  the  idea  that  businessmen's 
motives  are  per  se  suspect,  and  that  to  attack 
business  is  to  serve  the  consumer.  The  Idea 
Is  finding  great  favor  among  politicians. 

It  assumes  that  everything  a  business  plans 
must  work  out  successfully.  Business  has  Its 
Edsels,  just  as  government  has  its  cranberries 
and  Its  phosphate  detergents.  When  a  com- 
pany's plans  go  haywire  occasionally,  does 
that  make  the  businessman  a  criminal?  Some 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  World  War  n  Victory 
ships  broke  In  two,  but  nobody  charged  him 
with  evil  Intent. 

Business  school  libraries  are  full  of  case 
histories  of  sick  companies  that  became  well, 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  consumers,  em- 
ployees, and  owners.  As  Professor  George 
Stlgler  recently  wrote,  "We  are  now  going 
through  a  new  period  of  salvation  by  public 
reform.  ..  It  Is  of  regulation  that  the  con- 
sumer must  beware." 

And  Mary  Bennett  Peterson,  In  The 
Regulated  Consumer,  sums  It  up:  "Rapidly 
expanding  government  control  Is  Inherently 
uneconomic  as  well  as — Ironically — anti- 
consumer.  It  restricts  the  consumer's  right 
of  free  choice  In  the  marketplace,  imposes 
added  production  costs  that  price  goods  out 
of  his  reach,  or  denies  him  the  use  of 
natural  resources.  Free  enterprise  is  the  con- 
sumer's best  servant.  But  It  Is  being  smother- 
ed by  Interventlonlstlc  regulation  of  Indtistry, 
which  ultimately  means  regulation  of  the 
consiimer." 
Besides:  who  will  regulate  our  regulators? 
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WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  that  women  in  our  so- 
ciety receive  the  best  kind  of  education 
that  it  is  possible  to  have.  Furthermore 
there  are  many  who  are  also  concerned 
that  women,  as  participants  as  well  as 
employees  in  athletic  activities  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions,  are 
granted  the  same  kind  of  access  to  equal 
opportunity  in  these  progrsims  that  their 
male  counterparts  currently  possess.  This 
is  an  issue  that  is  of  current  topical  In- 
terest and  I  am  submitting  a  portion  of 
an  article  by  the  Project  on  the  Status 
and  Education  of  Women  entitled  "What 
Constitutes  Equality  for  Women  In 
Sport?"  which  bears  on  this  subject: 
"Separate-But-Equai,"  Administrative 

Structures  in  Athletic  and  Physical  Ed- 
ucation Departments,  and  Governing  As- 
sociations 

At  a  large  midwestem  football  power  the 
men's  sports  programs  are  controlled  by  the 
athletic  department  while  the  women's  pro- 
grams are  under  the  auspices  of  the  physical 
education  department. 

At  a  western  state  university  the  women's 
athletic  department  Is  an  administrative  sub- 
section of  the  men's  department. 

Men's  Intercollegiate  athletics  are  governed 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion while  women's  intercollegiate  athletics 
are  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Association 
for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women 
(which  Is  a  division  of  the  Division  for  Girls 
and  Women's  Sports  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
Recreation ) .  The  rules  of  these  two  orga- 
nizations vary  considerably. 

Federal  policy  does  not  mandate  specific 
administrative  structures  for  athletics;  It  is 
rightfully  the  prerogative  of  an  institution 
to  establish  its  own  mechanisms  for  imple- 
menting Its  philosophy  concerning  sport. 
What  the  government  does  require,  however. 
Is  the  philosophy  concerning  sport  be  applied 
equally  for  women  and  men  and  that  the 
implementing  mechanisms  not  have  a  dis- 
criminatory impact  on  one  sex  or  the  other. 
The  main  structural  problem  in  sports  and 
athletics  revolves  around  the  "separate-but- 
equal"  question.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
Institution  to  have  distinct  departments  or 
divisions  for  women's  and  men's  competitive 
and  non-competltlve  athletics— or  to  have  a 
department  for  men's  athletics  only  (with 
women's  athletics  handled  by  the  women's 
physical  education  department) .  Also  in  gen- 
eral women's  and  men's  competitive  athletics 
are  governed  by  different  associations  with 
different  rules,  regulations  and  policies. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  "separate-but-equal" 
administrative  governing  structures  are  com- 
plex. There  are  sincere  debates  concerning 
whether  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
would  best  be  served  by  having  one  single  in- 
tegrated structure  for  both  sexes,  or  by  sep- 
arate structures  for  each  sex.  Proponents  for 
separate  structures  argue  that  merging  them 
would  mean  that  women  would  lose  what- 
ever control  they  now  have  over  women's 
sports.  They  argue  that  merger  would  mean 
"submerger"  (I.e.,  that  men  would  more  com- 
pletely dominate  the  nature  of  sport  for 
women,  while  women  would  stUl  have  no  con- 
trol over  men's  sports).  Advocates  of  Inte- 
gratng  the  two  structures  argue  that  com- 
bining the  two  structures  would  give  women's 
athletics  a  welcome  boost  and  would  force 
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Institutions  to  promote  women,  as  well  as 
men,  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Still 
others  argue  that,  while  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  separate  structures  regarding 
non-competltlve  programs,  single  sex  struc- 
tures and  governing  associations  should  be 
permitted  for  competitive  athletics  to  the 
extent  that  single  sex  competitive  athletics 
are  permitted.  Many  of  the  arguments  con- 
cerning "separate-but-equal  single  sex 
teams  can  be  applied  to  this  situation  as  well. 

In  many  Instances  women  have  had  little 
influence  in  the  policymaking  level  even  in 
their  own  programs  because  they  are  sparsely 
represented  (if  they  are  represented  at  all) 
on  boards  of  directors,  athletic  councils  and 
other  decisionmaking  bodies.  Some  women  in 
physical  education  say  that  the  meager  role 
they  play  in  making  decisions  concerning 
women  in  sport  has  a  discriminatory  impact 
that  outweighs  that  of  unequal  salaries  aiid 
discriminatory  promotion  policies. 

Some  Institutions  have  been  reticent  to 
challenge  policies  or  practices  mandated  by 
athletic  conferences  or  association,  even 
though  they  have  a  discriminatory  impact  on 
women.  Although  athletic  conferences  and 
associations  are  not  directly  prohibited  from 
discrimination  under  Title  IX,  institutions 
cannot  rely  on  conference  regulations  as  an 
excuse  or  rationale  for  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  their  athletic  and  sports  programs. 
Institutions  must  provide  non  discriminatory 
programs  regardless  of  conference  rules  and 
regulations.  For  example,  the  differential  as- 
sociation or  conference  requirements  for  each 
sex  concerning  eligibility  for  financial  aid  or 
for  participation  in  intercollegiate  sports  do 
not  absolve  the  institution  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  treat  the  sexes  equally. 

Many  educators  and  women  are  fearful  that 
institutions  might  automatically  follow  the 
practices  of  the  male  associations  and  con- 
ferences when  they  adopt  uniform  standards 
and  policies  to  cover  both  sexes.  They  urge 
institutions  to  use  this  opportunity  for  re- 
evaluation  to  ensure  that  new  uniform  poli- 
cies are  indeed  nondiscriminatory  and  are  in 
line  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
college. 

WHAT   CONSTmjTES   EQUALITY    FOR    WOMEN 
EMPLOYEES    IN    SPORT? 

The  legal  basis  for  providing  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  in  sport  Is  well 
established.  Federal  laws  and  policy  forbid 
educational  Institutions  from  discriminating 
against  employees  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  hir- 
ing, upgrading,  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  train- 
ing or  all  other  conditions  of  emplojrment. 
Institutions  which  violate  these  statutes  and 
regulations  face  losing  federal  monies,  having 
federal  funds  delayed,  being  debarred  from 
receiving  federal  monies  in  the  future,  and 
possible  court  action. 

Discrimination  against  women  physical 
educators  and  coaches  has,  perhaps  more  ob- 
viously than  any  other  employment  discrimi- 
nation, a  dual  Impact.  In  addition  to  dis- 
crimination against  the  woman  employee,  the 
woman  student  suffers  as  well  because  many 
physical  activities  have  traditionally  been 
segregated  by  sex  In  the  past.  For  example, 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  in  sport 
often  means  that  women  students  are  denied 
the  benefits  of  adequate  coaching.  Instruc- 
tion, and  other  athletic  opportunities. 

The  following  examples  of  employment  dis- 
crimination are  not  intended  to  be  exhaus- 
tive. Instead,  they  are  Intended  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  unique  ways  In  which  employ- 
ment discrimination  agtdnst  women  In  sport 
occurs. 

Hiring 

A  woman  who  had  worked  for  several  years 
In  the  women's  physical  education  depart- 
ment applied  for  an  opening  on  the  men's 
athletic  staff.  Though  qualified  for  the  Job, 
she  was  not  even  considered.  Instead,  a  re- 
cent male  graduate  was  hired. 
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In  the  past  many  physical  education  and 
athletic  programs  have  followed  a  policy  of 
hiring  only  women  to  teach  or  coach  women 
and  only  men  to  teach  or  coach  men.  It  is  be- 
coming Increasingly  clear  that  there  is  no 
legal  justification  for  this  policy.  Of  course, 
the  right  of  privacy  of  both  employees  and 
students  would  be  protected  ( i.e.,  women  and 
men  would  not  be  required  to  use  the  same 
bathroom  or  locker  room  facilities  at  the 
same  time ) .  The  lack  of  these  facilities  could 
not  be  used  as  a  Justification  for  excluding 
one  sex  or  the  other. 

Length  of  appointments 
The  men  In  the  athletic  department  are 
given  12  month  appointments,  while  the 
women  can  only  negotiate  9  month  contracts. 
While  an  institution  might  have  legiti- 
mate nondiscriminatory  reasons  for  negotiat- 
ing contracts  of  different  lengths  with  differ- 
ent employees,  offering  different  conditions 
or  options  en  the  basis  of  sex  would  un- 
doubtedly be  Judged  Illegal. 

Salaries  and  compensation 

A  woman  was  paid  half  of  what  a  male 
was  paid  to  officiate  in  the  same  game. 

At  a  major  midwestem  tinlverslty  the 
men's  athletic  director  is  paid  910,000  more 
than  the  women's  athletic  director,  even 
though  they  perform  essentially  the  same 
work. 

Coaches  at  a  state  university  In  the  south 
are  paid  to  coach  the  men's  teams.  The 
coaches  for  the  women's  teams  are  not  paid 
to  coach;  they  are  paid  as  physical  educa- 
tion Instructors  only,  and  coach  (without 
compensation  in  addition  to  their  fuU-tlme 
teaching  responsibilities. 

The  women's  basketball  coach  at  a  small 
New  Jersey  state  college  is  paid  considerably 
less  than  her  male  counterpart. 

The  male  coaches,  but  not  the  female 
coaches,  receive  extra  duty  pay  and/or  "re- 
lease time"  to  coach. 

All  of  these  examples  are  variations  on  the 
same  theme:  women  are  paid  less  to  coach 
or  teach  women  than  men  are  to  coach  or 
teach  men. 

The  law  mandates  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
(which  Is  generally  defined  In  terms  of  the 
skill,  effort  and  responsibility  involved). 
Judging  equal  pay  Is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter when  evaluating  two  people  officiating  at 
the  same  game  and  performing  the  same 
tasks.  Similarly,  It  is  not  difficult  to  compare 
a  female  and  male  tennis  coach  (who  per- 
form the  same  functions  for  the  female  and 
male  teams,  respectively).  It  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  compare  an  individual  male 
foofbaU  coach  to  an  individual  woman  tennis 
coach,  however.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
government  enforcement  agencies  will  make 
such  comparisons.  However,  if  male  coaches 
as  a  group  are  consistently  paid  at  a  higher 
rate  than  women  coaches  as  a  group,  the 
question  of  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
arises. 

Opportunities  for   advancement,  promotion 
and  tenure 

Preference  for  the  position  of  athletic  di- 
rector was  given  to  candidates  who  had  risen 
through  the  ranks  of  the  football  coaching 
staff — a  career  ladder  from  which  women 
were  excluded. 

The  women's  athletic  director  Is  an  asso'v 
elate  professor,  while  her  male  counterpart 
is  a  full  professor. 

Many  women  charge  that  they  are  shut 
out  of  opportunity  for  advancement  In  the 
althetlc  hierarchy  before  they  even  get 
started.  For  example,  It  Is  a  common  practice 
to  require  candidates  for  the  position  of 
athletic  director  to  have  experience  coaching 
football  (or  to  give  preference  to  those  candi- 
dates who  have  this  experience).  Women, 
however,  have  been  excluded  from  football 
coaching  jobs.  Such  a  promotional  or  hiring 
pattern  might  be  Judged  Illegal,  unless  the 
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Institution  could  prove  that  wi>men  bad  not 
been  excluded  Irom  these  po4itlonB  In  the 
past.  This  practice  might  also  'be  challenged 
on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not<  experience  In 
coaching  football  is  essential  to  perfornUng 
the  duties  of  an  athletic  dltector.  In  no 
event,  however,  could  qualified  women  be 
denied  on  the  basis  of  sex  the  opportunity  to 
be  members  of  the  football  staS  in  the 
future. 

In  addition,  many  women  ^ave  a  lower 
rank  than  their  similarly  qualified  male 
counterparts  who  do  essentially  the  same 
work.  One  would  expect  this  sott  of  inequity 
to  be  resolved  as  a  part  of  th^  campus  af- 
firmative action  plan.  | 
AvailalHUtT/  of  rapport  serviced  and  hCTtefits 
While  the  women's  athletlfc  director  is 
aided  by  one  student  assistant'  for  15  hours 
a  week  and  has  about  200  square  feet  of  work 
space,  the  male  athletic  dlractor  has  an 
assistant,  a  clvU  service  bookk4ep>er,  a  busi- 
ness manager,  five  secretaries  a^  a  suite  of 
offices.  j 

Lack  of  sufficient  support  sertlcee  can  per- 
petuate discrimination  againat  women  in 
sport.  For  example,  athletic  programs  and 
student  Interest  in  these  pro0rams  do  not 
develop  partly  because  of  Inadequate  support 
services.  At  the  same  time,  the  small  size  of 
the  program  and  lack  of  student  interest  are 
used  to  Justify  the  continued  inadequate 
support  services.  It  Is  clear  thut  the  man- 
date for  equal  athletic  opportulilty  calls  for 
breaking  this  cycle  by  provld^g  sufficient 
services  so  that  the  sport  progn^n  for  women 
might  develop. 

Also,  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination 
applies  to  opportunities  for  research,  oppor- 
tunities to  attend  conferences  i  and  profes- 
sional meetings,  etc. 

There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  the  question. 
■'Wliat  constitutes  equality  tdf  women  In 
sport?"  The  issues  are  complex  lund  many  of 
the  problems  are  not  easily  resolved.  There  is 
a  strong  mandate  from  Federal  law,  admin- 
istrators, physical  educators,  wo(nen  athletes 
and  women'fa  groups,  however.  Ipi  construe 
tlve  change.  Equity  demands  th^t  women  be 
given  a  "sporting  chance." 


RAYMOND  AND  VINCENT  PISCI- 
TELLI:  NEW  YORK  STATE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Juiie  4,  1^4 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Raymond  aAd  Vincent 
Plscitelli  for  the  recognition  accorded 
them  by  Gov.  Malcolm  \flIson  and 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
as  New  York  State's  Small  Businessmen 
of  the  Year  for  1974.  Their  success  and 
that  of  their  enterprise — tHe  Aakron 
Rule  Corp. — stands  as  a  flttlng  reminder 
to  all  those  engaged  tn  the  world  of  com- 
merce and  business  in  the  United  States, 
that  tireless  dedication  and  hard  work 
can  reap  financial  rewards  [for  those 
willing  to  make  the  effort.  Their  suc- 
cess and  the  economic  prosperity  brought 
to  their  employees  has  served  not  only 
those  Immediately  involved  <  with  the 
company,  but  indeed  all  of  w^tem  New 
York.  Through  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  Plscitelli  brothers,  and  dthers  like 
them,  I  am  certain  that  western  New 
York  will  once  again  be  retunjed  to  eco- 
nomic well-being. 
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The  1974  selection  was  made  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  steady  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  company  is  demonstrated  by 
the  annual  sales  which  rose  frcHn  less 
than  $150,000  in  1967  to  $800,000  in  1973; 

Second.  The  firm  has  been  innovative 
in  developing  a  new  method  of  teaching 
the  measuring  system  to  children  and  in 
anticipating  the  country's  change  to  the 
metric  system  by  producing  a  complete 
line  of  rulers  showing  both  the  metric 
and  EngUsh  systems; 

Third.  Aakron  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  which  provides  am  on-the-job 
training  program,  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  for  under- 
skilled  workers  and  a  profit  sharing 
plan  for  edl  employees.  This  year  the 
company  developed  a  special  apprentice- 
ship course  for  a  Vietnam  veteran; 

Fourth.  The  firm  has  shown  the  ability 
to  compete  successfully,  not  only  with 
the  country's  two  other  major  ruler 
manufacturers,  but  also  with  an  aggres- 
sive foreign  market;  and 

Fifth.  The  company  has  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  money  on 
insuring  job  safety  and  proper  antipollu- 
tion controls. 

Aakron  Rule  employs  47  p>eople,  man- 
ufactures wood  rules,  yardsticks,  meter- 
sticks  and  other  wood  specialties.  Ray- 
mond PisciteUi,  34,  formed  the  company 
in  1967  with  his  brother,  Vincent,  36. 

THX  BEGtKKINGS 

When  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  purchased 
the  assets  of  Shaw  Wood  Specialties,  28 
Cedar  Street,  Akron,  N.Y.,  the  Shan 
Wood  Specialties'  $62,000  loan  from 
Small  Business  Administration  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  permanent  liabil- 
ity. 

SBA  allowed  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  to  as- 
sume the  $40,000  balance  of  the  loan  plus 
an  $8,500  note  from  Liberty  National 
Bank.  The  move  proved  to  be  excellent 
as  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  increased  sales 
147.9  percent  and  showed  a  profit  of 
$6,400  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year. 
This  was  accomplished  with  no  signfl- 
cant  increase  in  clientele,  but  through 
new  and  eflQcient  management  tech- 
niques. 

Improved  safety  brought  lower  fire 
and  compensation  insurance  rates;  re- 
pair of  old  equipment  saved  electricity; 
improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and 
material  handling  added  to  the  efificiency 
of  the  operation. 

Both  brothers  and  their  wives  worked 
shifts  to  keep  the  machinery  going  day 
and  night  and  this  established  the  com- 
pany's potential  to  compete  for  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

THX    COMPANT    GKOWTH 

Continued  growth  in  1968  was  made 
possible  by  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
competency  for  $156,100,  a  second  loan 
from  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  by  securing  a  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration contract.  The  young  com- 
pany's quality  and  delivery  was  declared 
excellent  when  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  was 
placed  on  "quality  assurance"  by  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Of  noteworthy  importance  is  the  fact 
that  prices  on  annual  bids  of  General 
Services  Administration  office  ruler  con- 
tracts, by  the  only  two  existing  manufac- 
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turers,  were  climbing  year  after  year. 
Since  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  entered  the 
field,  it  has  saved  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration approximately  $150,000  to 
$200,000. 

By  the  end  of  that  year  sales  leaped 
to  $212,000  with  $11,500  profit.  This  was 
an  increase  of  220  percent  over  1966 
sales.  Payroll  increased  to  $69,400  as  com- 
pared to  Shaw  Wood  Specialties  $46,400 
payroll  for  1966.  A  force  of  12  part-  and 
full-time  workers  Increased  to  25  full- 
time  employees. 

In  1969,  after  investment  in  new  equip- 
ment and  personnel  training,  Aakron 
Rule  Corp.,  entered  the  school  and  office 
ruler  field,  selling  to  school  boards  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  country.  Sales  in- 
creased to  $289,300  and  payroll  rose  to 
$94,800. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  Aakron  Rule  Corp. 
announced  sales  of  $310,000  while  their 
payroll  rose  to  $110,000.  In  just  a  few 
short  years,  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  took  an 
aU  but  bankrupt  company  and  increased 
the  sales  320  percent.  All  this  was  ac- 
complished while  American  Rule  and 
Block,  Mansfield  Rule,  and  Lucas  Rule 
were  finding  it  impossible  to  compete. 

The  growth  continued  through  1971 
with  yearend  sales  of  $310,800.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  Increased  by  about  14^ 
percent. 

In  1972  the  upward  trend  continued 
at  a  rate  of  about  66  percent  with  an- 
nual sales  at  $510,900.  Payroll  increased 
to  $157,900,  leaving  a  profit  of  $21,000. 

With  the  help  of  a  third  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loan,  construction  of 
a  new  $200,000  factory  was  completed  in 
October  1972.  A  one-fioor  operation  has 
greatly  increased  efficiently,  improved 
working  conditions,  and  Insured  the 
safety  of  personnel. 

Year  1973  finds  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  in 
its  new  Small  Business  Administration 
financed  manufacturing  facility.  The 
new  facility  has  created  a  new  image 
for  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  and  sales  soared 
to  $800,000,  another  60  percent  Increase 
In  lyear. 

LOCAL  EFFECT 

The  success  of  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  has 
very  definitely  made  its  impact  on  the 
community.  The  village  Is  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  taxpaylng  company  which 
generates,  by  retail  purchases  and  pay- 
roll payments,  about  $250,000  local  busi- 
ness annually.  Suppliers  have  also  bene- 
fited from  this  growth.  The  lumber 
usage  rose  from  5,000  feet  of  basswood 
per  month  to  almost  100,000  feet  of 
maple,  beech,  and  basswood,  and  steel 
needs  for  metal  edges  grew  from  6.000 
pounds  to  60.000  pounds  per  year.  Many 
industries  and  services  which  are  con- 
nected with  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  have  also 
shared  in  Its  prosperity.  In  addition,  the 
company's  move  to  a  new  home  paved 
the  way  for  the  removtil  of  an  old  build- 
ing that  was  an  eyesore  and  fire  hazard. 

THE  NATIONAL  EFFECT 

Probably  Aakron  Rule  Corp.'s  biggest 
accomplishment  has  been  its  ability  to 
research  and  produce  a  ruler  to  compete 
with  Japanese  products  imported.  In 
1972,  Aakrwi  Rule  Corp.  confirmed 
orders  for  approximately  348,000  dozen 
rulers,  heretofore,  a  Japanese  market. 
In  addition,  Aakron  Rule  Corp.  has  taken 
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part  of  the  ruler  market  from  Englsmd 
and  now  exports  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
South  America. 

Because  of  this  extraordinary  feat, 
President  Richard  Nixon  saw  fit  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1971,  to  issue  Raymond  L. 
PisciteUi.  president  of  Aakron  Rule 
Corp.,  a  "Certificate  of  Appreciation" 
for  his  support  of  the  "national  program 
to  bring  about  a  new  prosperity." 

It  is  a  disl^inct  privilege  to  bring  the 
Piscltellis  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments,  both 
personally  and  professionally.  Their 
success  stands  as  an  example  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  capitalist  system. 


BITTER  SWEET  COMMODITY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  HJR.  14747,  the  sugar  act 
should  be  defeated.  This  legislation  Is 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  consumer 
or  the  taxpayer.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  continue  to  subsidize  sugar  grow- 
ers while  sugar  prices  continue  to  sky- 
rocket. As  long  as  the  sugar  act  Is  ^- 
lowed  to  survvle  the  price  of  sugar  will 
continue  to  increase. 

I  offer  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues some  letters  and  statements  on 
the  sugar  program  by  consumer  groups 
and  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago who  has  studied  the  sugar  program : 
CoNSTTim  Action 
FOB  Improved   Food   and   Drugs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Pkteb  A.  Peyser. 
hongworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Peyser:  This  letter  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  3l8t,  1974,  requesting 
our  views  on  the  Sugar  Act  and  on  how  it 
effects  consumers. 

Consumer  Action  for  Improved  Food  and 
Drugs  opposes  the  passage  of  "BS..  14747,  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1974.  The  prospective  cost  of 
the  Bill  to  the  American  consumer  Is  esti- 
mated at  over  $500  mlUlon  a  year.  This  bill 
assures  that  the  price  of  sugar  United  States 
consumers  will  pay  In  the  next  5  years  will  at 
least  meet  a  "price  objective" — a  price  which 
under  the  current  system — follows  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  progressively  higher.  This 
creates  a  situation  which  in  tight  world  sup- 
ply, the  price  is  apt  uncontrollably  to  exceed 
the  objective,  while  in  ample  supply  situa- 
tions the  price  will  be  kept  up  to  objective 
levels. 

We  oppose  the  following  provisions  of  HJt. 
14747 — (1)  Inflationary  price  objectives;  (2) 
the  continued  xise  of  direct  payments  to  the 
growers  even  while  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
doubles  the  price  objective;  (3)  the  mainte- 
nance of  arbitrary  quotas  for  foreign  and 
domestic  market  shares;  and  (4)  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ban  on  importation  of  re- 
fined sugar;  and  (S)  the  extension  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  Act  for  a  i>eriod  as  long  as 
5  years. 

The  Act  maintains  a  complex  set  of  quotas 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  producing 
areas.  What  is  of  major  concern  to  us  Is  that 
this  has  the  effect  of  artificially  diverting 
land  In  the  United  States  from  other  crops 
which  may  be  nutritionally  more  Important, 
such  as  wheat  and  soy  into  the  production 
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of  cane  or  sugar  beets.  At  this  time  In  our 
history  there  is  constant  talk  of  Impending 
food  shortages  that  wiU  affect  the  world — 
it  seems  Imperative  that  the  government 
seek  to  provide  legislation  that  would  en- 
s\u-e,  not  only  high  yield  crops  that  can  be 
eoonomloally  grown,  but  crope  with  the 
highest  nutritional  value. 

The  way  the  price  objective  system  is 
structured,  the  United  States  consumer 
might  end  up  paying  more  for  sugar  when 
world  prices  go  up,  but  cannot  pay  less  when 
world  prices  go  down.  To  the  extent  that 
sugar  is  an  Important  commodity  In  the 
American  food  supply,  any  price  objective 
system  employed  should  foUow  lower  world 
prices,  with  lower  United  States  price  objec- 
tives. Room  should  be  allowed  for  fluctua- 
tions around  such  "price  objectives",  both 
up  and  down  to  allow  for  competition  and 
efficient  futures  markets. 

This  blU  extends  this  protection  scheme 
for  5  years  at  a  time  when  current  world 
sugar  shortages  permit  us  to  end  this  sys- 
tem with  no  immediate  discomfort  to  sugar 
producers,  while  allowing  sugar  to  find  its 
place  through  the  competitive  workings  of 
the  food  marketing  system. 

We  believe  that  by  voting  for  the  repeal  of 
HJl.  14747,  you  would  be  voting  for  the 
American  Consumer,  (without  causing  any 
harm  to  the  American  producer)  who  could 
only  benefit  from  a  competitive  sugar  market, 
as  world  supplies  Increase. 

We  thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  our 
views. 

Sincerely, 

James  S.  Turner, 
Catht  Sulzberger, 

Co-Directors. 

National  Consumers  Congress, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Time  and  time  again  consimiers  are  told 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  and  do  with  short  supplies  because 
the  world  needs  our  food.  At  the  same  time, 
rather  than  reforming  a  forty-year  old  pro- 
gram of  producer  protection  and  consumer 
abuse,  this  Act  extends  and  amplifies  that 
system.  The  coart  to  the  American  consumer 
Is  an  estimated  $500  million  a  year.  How 
can  we  expect  regained  confidence  in  our 
system  of  government  when  we  see  this  kind 
of  legislation  coming  from  our  representa- 
tives. We  have  been  warned  about  a  shortage 
In  sugar.  We  have  been  warned  about  sky- 
rocketing sugar  prices;  and  we  have  been 
warned  about  the  ripple  effect  of  those  prices 
on  a  wide  range  of  other  food  produce.  It 
doesnt  have  to  be.  We  can't  take  much  more 
of  a  squeeze  on  our  food  budgets.  H.R.  14747 
should  be  defeated  and  existing  sugar  control 
legislation  should  be  allowed  to  expire.  We 
are  opposed  to:  the  maintenance  of  arbi- 
trary quotas  for  foreign  and  domestic  market 
shares.  We  are  opposed  to  Inflationary 
"price  objeotlvee"  with  a  narrow  "corridor" 
providing  a  floor  but  no  ceiling  on  returns 
to  domestic  grovrers.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
continued  use  of  direct  payments  to  growers 
even  while  the  price  of  raw  sug^  doubles 
the  price  objective.  We  are  opposed  to  con- 
tinuation of  the  ban  on  importation  of  re- 
fined sugar;  and  We  are  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Act  for 
a  period  as  long  as  five  years. 

I  have  here  a  further  explanation  of  our 
opposition  to  the  Act  which  is  available  to 
the  press: 

Statement  by   D.   Oale  Johnson.  Eliakim 

Hastings    Moore,    Distinguisred    Service 

Professor  of  Economics,  and  Chairman, 

Department  of  Economics,   the   Univxr- 

sity  of  Chicago,  June  4,  1974 

summary  of  findings 

The  production,  distribution  and  pricing 

of  sugar  Is  highly  regulated  In  almost  all 

countries.  The  U.S.  sugar  program  Is  in  no 

way  unique.  Most  of  the   Industrial   coun- 
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tries  protect  their  own  sugar  production  and 
produce  a  large  fraction.  If  not  all.  of  their 
domestic  consumption  requirements.  It  may 
be  that  two-fifths  of  the  world's  sugar  pro- 
duction is  in  the  wrong  places  because  sugar 
production  has  been  encouraged  under  high 
cost  conditions.  The  United  States  might  be 
said  to  have  a  relatively  Uberal  trade  policy 
for  sugar  since  we  Import  approximately  46 
percent  of  our  consumption.  But  this  Is  only 
by  comparison  with  policies  that  are  even 
more  disruptive  to  international  specializa- 
tion and  trade  thsm  ours. 

More  than  half  of  the  sugar  that  moves  in 
International  trade  is  within  the  framework 
of  special  preferential  arrangements,  prin- 
cipally the  U.S.  sugar  program  with  Its  as- 
signed sugar  quotas,  the  British  Common- 
wealth Sugar  Agreement,  and  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba. 
Low-cost  producers  of  sugar,  suoh  as  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  have  little  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand their  production  beyond  the  amounts 
required  for  domestic  consumption  and  sales 
to  the  preferential  markets  since  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  on  the  world  market  has  been 
both  low  and  highly  variable. 

There  are  enormous  differences  tn  the 
prices  that  farmers  receive  for  the  production 
of  sugar  cane  and  beets.  As  of  1970  farmers 
in  Brazil  and  Mexico  received  about  a  third 
as  much  as  farmers  In  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe. 

An  important  and  apparently  intended 
effect  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program  has  been 
the  protection  of  sugar  refining.  While  it 
may  app>ear  that  the  sugar  program  Is  a  farm 
program,  It  is  also  a  highly  protective  pro- 
gram for  sugar  refining.  The  sugar  quotas 
are  even  more  stringent  against  refined  sugar 
than  raw  sugar.  Currently  only  68,000  tons  of 
total  sugar  Imports  of  more  than  5  million 
tons  can  be  Imported  as  refljned  or  direct - 
consumption  sugar.  Further,  the  legislation 
regulates  and  restricts  the  amount  of  refined 
sugar  that  can  be  brought  to  the  continent 
from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

There  are  no  clear  guidelines  for  estab- 
lishing import  quotas  or  quotas  for  domestic 
areas.  There  are  no  rational  grounds  for 
choosing  between  sugar  from  Brazil  or  Ire- 
land or  Australia.  As  a  result  the  quotas 
must  be  assigned  by  a  political  process  that 
Is  dependent,  to  at  least  some  degree,  upon 
the  use  of  paid  lobbyists  by  foreign  govern- 
ments and  active  courting  of  senators  and 
congressmen  by  domestic  groups. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  the 
sugar  program  to  consumers  and  taxpayers  is 
In  the  general  range  of  $500  million  to  $728 
million.  This  Is  an  estimate  for  long  run  con- 
ditions In  terms  of  1972  levels  of  U.S.  sugar 
prices  and  constimptlon.  Based  on  a  middle 
estimate  of  $614  million  of  cost,  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  gross  transfer  goea  to 
foreign  quota  holders  and  the  remainder  to 
the  domestic  sugar  producers. 

The  net  Income  transfers — the  Increases  In 
net  Income  of  the  producers  of  sugar — are 
much  smaller  than  the  gross  transfers.  For 
domestic  producers  the  net  Income  transfers 
are  estimated  to  be  about  $100  million  an- 
nuaUy  or  approximately  a  quarter  of  grooa 
transfers.  The  net  Income  Increases  to  for- 
eign quota  holders  are  relatively  small  with 
the  main  beneficlarl<!s  being  the  countries 
that  purchase  a  largA  part  of  their  sugar  In 
the  world  market.  The  two  largest  such  pur- 
chasers are  Japan  and  Canada. 

The  distribution  of  the  gross  benefits 
among  farmers  Is  very  unequal.  Out  of  a  to- 
tal of  21,000  farms  that  produce  sugar  In 
the  United  States,  224  farms  produce  at  least 
a  third  of  the  sugar.  There  are  65  farms  that 
produce  approximately  a  fourth  of  all  sugar 
and  receive  a  sixth  of  the  payments  made 
through  the  sugar  program. 

It  Is  concluded  that  the  current  sugar 
proe^am  should  be  replaced  because  the  cost 
is  much  greater  than  benefits  to  producers 
and  because  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  liberal 
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should  be  one  consistent  wlthj  liberalization 
of  trade,  with  moderate  tarlflja  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  on  raw  and  xeflned  siigar. 
Price  supports  should  be  provl<led  at  a  level 
consistent  with  the  expected  ♦orld  price  of 
sugar.  Any  difference  between  the  support 
price  and  actual  market  price  of  svigar  cane 
beets  should  be  met  by  a  deflclqncy  payment. 
Two  approaches  are  suggested  for  moving 
to  the  long-run  sugar  program.  One  Is  for 
a  transition  program  In  whlcfc  the  Import 
quotas  and  domestic  marketing  allocations 
would  be  abolished  and  a  target  price  estab- 
Ushed.    The   difference    betweeft    the    target 
price  and  the  actual  market  pflce  would  be 
met  by  a  deficiency  payment  for  a  level  of 
output  no  greater  than  the  avjerage  output 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  Si^gar  Act  pay- 
ments would  be  phased  out  ov^r  a  five-year 
period.  To  ease  their  adjuatmeni  to  the  long- 
run  program,  producers  should  be  permitted 
to   abandon   cane   and   beet   production    In 
whole  or  In  part  and  continue  to  receive  the 
payments  they  would  be  entltl(!d  to  if  they 
had  produced  as  much  as  durlag  the  three 
years  before  the  transition  period. 

The  second  approach  Is  to  move  at  once 
to  the  long-run  program  and  compensate 
fully  all  the  losses  that  would  be  Incurred 
by  farmers,  workers,  and  prodessors.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  such  compensa- 
tion would  be  no  more  than  the  costs  to  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  of  continuing  the  pres- 
ent sugar  program  for  four  year}. 

Many  supporters  of  the  SugarfAct  are  now 
giving  the  va.  sugar  program  credit  for  the 
recent  and  current  lower  price 'of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  than  In  the  i  world  mar- 
ket.  Such  credit  Is  not  deserve4  The  Sugar 
Act  and  similar  programs  In  otHer  countries 
that  control  sugar  markets.  Is  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  responsible  for  the' recent  high 
world  price  for  sugar.  We  are  nfcw  suffering 
the  consequences  of  the  very  14w  prices  of 
?nf^  ^^  *^®  *°''''*  market  In  1^66  through 
1968,  prices  that  were  so  low  that  sugar  pro- 
duction was  discouraged  In  the  \pw  cost  pro- 
ducing regions.  WhUe  part  of  the  recent  hteh 
world  sugar  prices  can  be  attrll^ted  to  the 
same  factors  responsible  for  t^e  large  In- 
creases m  farm  product  prlcei  generally 
?,f^®^^  general  Inflation  and  poor  crops  In 
1972,  much  of  the  more  than  ten-fold  in- 
crease in  world  market  prices  fBom  1966-68 
to  late  1973  and  early  1974  has  Heen  the  re- 
sult of  the  restrictive  nature  oi  the  Sugar 
Act  and  similar  arrangements  eliwhere 

The  control  of  sugar  production.  Imports 
and  prices  means  that  most  of  thfc  variations 
to  world  supply  and  demand  areTorced  upon 
the  world  market.  On  the  average^  only  about 
an  eighth  of  the  world's  consumHtion  passes 
through  that  market.  Thus  It  Is  iot  surprls- 
^  *  f  P"'^^  ^*^  enormoualyiover  time 
What  Is  surprising  is  that  one  <if  the  seri- 
ous adverse  consequences  of  the]  U.S.  smrar 
program-Its  contribution  to  InltabllltTof 
prices  in  the  world  markeWls  now  claimed 
«^  °e°eflt  of  the  program  becaiuse  at  this 
S  Te^/is.^  "^^^  """"^  *°  u^;;L«nably 
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Women's    Inteenational 
roE  Peace  and  Pkeedom. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  May 

POSmON    on    HM.    14747,    SUGAE 
»«KNTB  OF  1974 

The    Women's    International 
Peace  and  Freedom  opposes 
grant  subsidies — taxpayers'  m"oney 
er  special  guarantees  to  private 
Interests.  One  example  of  this 
gram    is    the    Sugar    Act,    which 

American  consumer  over  $500 

HJl.  14747  extends  and  amplifies 
year-old  program  of  producer 
consumer  abuse.  Therefore  we 
of  this  bill. 

In  advocating  that  HJl.  14747 
and  existing  sugar  control 
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we  are  opposed  to:  (1)  the  maintenance  of 
arbitrary  quotas  for  foreign  and  domestic 
market  shares;  (2)  Inflationary  "price  objec- 
tives" with  a  narrow  "corridor"  providing  a 
floor  but  no  ceUlng  on  returns  to  domestic 
growers;  (3)  the  continued  use  of  direct  pay- 
ments to  growers  even  while  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  doubles  the  price  objective;  (4)  con- 
tinuation of  [the  ban  on  Importation  of  re- 
fined sugar:  ind  (5)  the  extension  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  Act  for  a  period  as  long  as 
five  years.  The  reasons  for  our  opposition  are 
explained  below. 

The  Act  malntams  a  complex  set  of  quotas 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  producing 
areas;  a  system  which  capriciously  allocates 
portions  of  the  UJS.  demand  among  produc- 
ing areas  based  on  their  output  during  the 
previous  year.  Foreign  producers  must  peti- 
tion the  Congress  for  their  share  of  the 
market.  In  a  costly  spectacle  doing  no  credit 
to  the  producers  or  Congress,  foreign  coun- 
tries and  U.S.  private  groups  seek  from  the 
public's  representatives  assured  access  to  en- 
hanced U.S.  prices  and  guaranteed  shares  of 
U.S.  consumers'  dollars. 

When  supplies  are  short  and  prices  are 
high,  producers  need  no  such  guarantees. 
When  supplies  are  ample  and  prices  low 
foreign  producers  are  limited  m  the  amount 
which  they  can  seU  to  U.S.  citizens.  In  addi- 
tion to  raising  consumer  prices,  this  has  the 
effect  of  diverting  land  In  the  United  States 
from  other  crops,  such  as  soy  or  wheat.  Into 
production  of  cane  or  sugar  beets  when  the 
actual  economic  and  nutritional  yield  would 
be  greater  In  non-sugar  crops.  In  a  world 
constantly  clamoring  for  more  food,  the  Con- 
gress has  an  obligation  to  insure  that  US 
farmers  produce  those  crops  which  they  most 
efficiently  grow.  The  quota  system  should  be 
ended;  either  Immediately  or  by  an  assured 
phasing  out. 

The  bUl's  'Iprlce  objective"  Is  guaranteed 
to  rise  with  the  domestic  cost  of  living,  even 
If  foreign  producers  have  lower  costs  and 
could  thus  contribute  to  moderating  our 
continued  domestic  inflation.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  keep  prices  no 
more  than  4%  below  the  price  objective,  but 
has  no  obligation  to  respond  Immediately 
when  prices  exceed  an  upward  boundary 
above  the  price  objective.  In  fact  he  may  not 
be  able  to  hold  prices  to  the  objective  when 
worldly  supply  is  short.  Thus  the  United 
States  consumers  would  pay  more  for  sugar 
when  world  prices  go  up,  but  cannot  pay 
less  for  sugar  when  world  prices  go  down 
The  price  objective  system  Imposes  unfair 
burdens  on  the  consumer  and  should  be 
abolished. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  $.53  per  hun- 
dredweight  excise  tax  on  domestically  manu- 
factured sugar  but  raise  the  "price  objective" 
by  $.49  per  hundredweight  and  thus  pass  on 
the  bonus  to  the  grower.  Thus  the  Treasury 
loses  $.53  per  hundredweight  on  domestlcaUy 
refined  sugar,  but  the  private  grower  gets 
$.49  per  hundredweight  more  In  addition 
sugar  producers  continue  to  get  extra  pay- 
ments directly  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Elimination  of  excise  taxes  should  Inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  household  not 
sugar  producers.  In  addition,  any  payment  to 
sugar  producers  should  be  rapidly  phased  out, 
If  not  immediately  terminated.  Current  high 
world  prices  provide  producers  all  the  cush- 
ioning they  need  or  should  have. 

The  bUl  extends  the  protection  scheme  for 
five  years  at  the  precise  time  when  world 
market  conditions  permit  us  to  end  the  sys- 
tem with  no  immediate  dislocation  to  either 
domestic  or  foreign  sugar  producers.  Even  a 
bill  with  phased  out  controls  should  operate 
for  no  more  than  one  year. 

The  entire  protection  system,  designed 
forty  years  ago,  no  longer  serves  a  useful 
function.  It  now  costs  consumers  over  $500 
million  annually  and  Involves  Congress  in 
a  most  unseemly  division  of  the  public  purse 


among  competing  private  and  foreign  in- 
terests. Current  world  sugar  shortages  permit 
us  to  end  this  system  with  no  immediate  dis- 
comfort to  sugar  producers.  If  the  present 
system  were  ended,  U.S.  consumers  could 
benefit  from  a  competitive  sugar  market 
when  world  supplies  increase. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Women's  In- 
ternatlonal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
United  States  Section,  strongly  urges  rejec- 
tion of  HM.  14747. 

National  Consumers  League, 
Washington,  DC.  June  3, 1974. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  the  nation's 
pioneer  consumer  organization,  I  would  like 
to  urge  you  to  oppose  passage  of  H.R..  14747 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1974.  This  bill  wUl  strength- 
en the  sugar  lobby  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

We  believe  it  is  necessary  that  HJl.  14747 
be  defeated,  and  existing  control  legislation 
expire,  for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  Th.  Act,  which  maintains  a  complex  set 
of  arbitrary  quotas  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic producing  areas,  is  a  costly  mecha- 
nism. Foreign  producers  must  petition  Con- 
gress for  their  share  of  the  market.  Thus 
consumer  prices  rise  In  times  when  supplies 
are  ample  and  prices  should  Instead  fall. 

Furthermore,  this  quota  system  diverts 
land  in  the  United  States  from  other  crops, 
such  as  soy  or  wheat,  into  production  of  cane 
or  sugar  beets,  when  the  actual  economic  and 
nutritional  benefits  would  be  higher  In  non- 
sugar  crops. 

(2)  The  bill's  "price  objective"  Is  created  to 
rise  with  the  domestic  cost  of  living,  even  If 
foreign  producers  have  lower  costs  and  could 
thus  contribute  to  lowering  our  domestic  in- 
flation. There  Is  a  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  keep  a  "floor"  under 
prices,  but  there  is  no  celling  on  returns  to 
domestic  growers.  Thus  the  American  con- 
sumer  would  pay  more  for  sugar  when  world 
prices  go  up,  but  cannot  pay  less  for  sugar 
when  world  prices  go  down.  This  is  a  blatant 
act  against  the  free  competition  that  is  sup- 
posed to  characterize  our  American  mar- 
ketplace. 

(3)  We  are  opposed  to  the  continued  use  of 
direct  payments  to  growers  at  this  time,  when 
sugar  prices  have  hit  an  all-time  high.  The 
bill  would  remove  the  $.53  per  hundred- 
weight excise  tax  on  domestically  manufac- 
tured sugar,  but  raise  the  "price  objective" 
by  $.49  per  hundredweight,  thus  passing  on 
the  bonus  to  the  grower. 

This  producer  protection  mechanism,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  a  market  40  years 
ago,  no  longer  serves  a  useful  function.  We 
therefore  urge  you  strongly  to  vote  against 
this  measure. 

Sincerely, 

Alice  Shabecoff, 
Executive  Director 


FEARS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 


or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fears 
of  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  are 
frequently  expressed  by  businessmen 
who  have  been  told  that  Ralph  Nader 
will  now  have  the  tools  he  needs  to  dis- 
joint the  American  manufacturer.  Con- 
gressmen Frank  Horton's  reply  to  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June 
3, 1974,  puts  the  House  position  in  proper 
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perspective.  I  commend  his  letter  for  the 

consideration  of  interested  citizens: 
Eeprksentative  Frank  Horton  Replies 

Editor,  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

I  was  greatly  dismayed  to  find  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  In  a  recent  editorial  ("Mr. 
Nader's  New  Year's  Wish, '  Apr.  10)  print- 
ing the  misrepresentations  being  circulated 
about  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  legis- 
lation. This  bill  was  not  drawn  to  Mr.  Nader's 
specifications,  as  evidenced  by  the  lengthy 
laundry  list  of  changes  he  wants  In  the  bill. 
Tour  mention  of  the  exemption  of  labor 
negotiations  as  being  done  as  a  favor  to  Mr. 
Meany  is  wrong  too,  as  in  fact  It  was  pro- 
posed by  business  because  It  Is  In  their  in- 
terest. Finally,  I  am  deeply  distressed  about 
yoiu'  willingness  to  support  only  a  "cute  little 
ofiBce"  for  consiuners,  because  It  represents 
an  obsolete  view  that  consumerism  equals 
antl -business.  The  vast  majority  of  business- 
men I  know  certainly  do  not  hold  that  view. 

The  CPA  bill  (H.R.  13163),  which  recently 
passed  the  House  by  more  than  a  three  to  one 
vote,  was  carefully  developed  after  the  widest 
possible  discussions  with  the  administration 
and  with  business,  consumer  and  professional 
groups.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  con- 
sumer Interests  are  not  being  properly  rep- 
resented. The  resources  spent  by  business  In 
arguing  their  cases  far  outweigh  those  spent 
by  consumer  groups.  The  purpose  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Is  to  correct  this 
Imbalance  by  providing  effective  and  respon- 
sible representation  for  consumer  Interests. 

The  CPA  Is  given  approximately  the  same 
rights  and  restrictions  applicable  to  business 
representatives.  Like  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  NAM,  the  CPA  wUl  present  to  gov- 
ernmental decision-makers  the  facts  of  Im- 
portance to  the  people  It  represents.  The  bill 
does  not  add  to  or  detract  from  any  agency's 
responsibility  to  execute  Its  functions  and 
provide  procedural  fairness  to  all  persons. 

Another  misrepresentation  Is  that  the  CPA 
would  have  Interrogatory  and  subpoena  au- 
thority. In  fact,  all  the  House  bill  says  Is 
that  the  CPA  is  "authorized  to  propose"  the 
issuance  of  Interrogatories  to  those  few 
agencies  that  already  have  such  authority. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  CPA,  I  believe, 
will  be  to  improve  government  decision- 
making affecting  business  and  consumers. 
Whatever  incidental  costs  and  delays  might 
occur,  they  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  VENEZUELA 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  objections 
have  been  raised  by  some  colleagues  to 
the  amendment  I  plan  to  offer  suspend- 
ing the  U.S.  sugar  quota  of  Venezuela. 
The  objections  include  a  variety  of 
grounds.  In  the  Interest  of  promoting  en- 
lightened debate,  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
comment  briefly  on  some  of  these  ob- 
jections at  this  time. 

Among  them,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
curring reservation  expressed  Is  one  I 
personally  find  the  most  distressing.  For 
it  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
powerless  to  protect  the  most  minimally 
basic  and  vital  economic  interests  of  our 
own  people. 

The  argument  Is,  in  eflfect,  that  we 
must  depend  on  Venezuela  for  a  large 
share  of  our  oil  Imports,  but  that  that 
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country's  share  of  the  sugar  quotas  Is 
minuscule  in  terms  of  their  overall 
economy. 

Therefore,  so  the  argument  goes,  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  hardly 
constitute  a  credible  threat  that  would 
cause  Venezuela  to  lower  its  oil  prices. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  is  argued,  the 
amendment  might  so  offend  the  sensibil- 
ities of  Venezuela  that  its  response  would 
be  to  increase  prices  still  further  or,  at 
the  extreme,  reduce  or  cut  off  all  oil 
exports  to  the  United  States. 

This  objection  is  distressing  for  several 
good  reasons. 

It  is  distressing,  first  of  all  because  of 
the  position  of  self-proclaimed  U.S.  eco- 
nomic impotence  in  the  world  which  this 
argument  proclaims. 

More  disturbing,  this  attitude  promises 
a  continuation  of  the  present  dismal  ab- 
sence of  policy,  whereby  the  United 
States  cringes  and  cowers  before  mighty 
Venezuela,  fearful  of  whispering  any 
complaint  or  undertaking  any  action 
that  might  be  Interpreted  by  that  coun- 
try as  displeasing  to  its  sensibilities,  and 
which  presumably  might  then  result  in 
awesome  retaliation  of  majestic  dimen- 
sions against  the  helpless  United  States, 
become  too  pitiful  and  weak  to  cope  with 
it  except  by  instant  capitulation  on 
Venezuela's  economic  terms. 

Modern  history,  interestingly  enough, 
has  taught  the  major  nuclear  super- 
powers of  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  to  observe  a  prudent  and  decent 
respect  for  the  nuclear  capabilities  of 
each  other.  Yet,  that  respect  for  the 
nuclear  facts  of  life  has  never  prevented 
the  United  States  from  disagreeing  fre- 
quently and  openly  through  strong  and 
effective  action  with  other  superpowers 
in  pursuit  of  its  most  basic  national 
rights  and  Interests  where  required. 

But  apparently  we  are  to  believe  that 
Venezuela  possesses  a  fearful  and  awe- 
some weapon  of  greater  dimensions  than 
even  nuclear  weapons,  so  much  so  that 
we  dare  not  disagree  with  that  country, 
nor  take  action  to  protect  our  own  con- 
sumers from  a  grotesquely  exorbitant 
level  of  price  gouging,  nor  Indeed  even 
utter  a  feeble  verbal  protest  out  loud 
in  public. 

When  a  veteran  representative  of  the 
State  Department  tip-toed  softly  into  my 
office  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  all 
I  could  do  to  get  him  to  speak  above  a 
whisper.  He  seemed  to  keep  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder.  When  I  was  finally  able 
to  persuade  the  man  to  speak  up  and  say 
whatever  it  was  he  had  come  to  say,  he 
seemed  to  be  expressing  a  vague  but  all- 
pervasive  fear  that  Members  of  Congress 
might  actually  get  up  and  say  something 
out  loud  about  the  extortion  against 
American  consumers  by  price-gouging 
foreign  oil  producers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  even  given  the  formidable  oil  re- 
serves supplied  to  us  by  Venezuela  and 
constituting  an  economic  weapon  of  some 
dimension,  it  is  still  not  yet  necessary  in 
my  judgment  to  send  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  down  to  Cara- 
cas to  hand  over  his  sword  in  surrender 
to  the  Venezuelan  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Hydrocarbons. 

For  the  reality  of  the  matter  is  that 
Venezuela  depends  on  the  United  States 
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for  a  good  deal  more  than  access  to  a 
stable  sugar  market  in  those  years  when 
the  domestic"  price  exceeds  the  world 
price. 

The  United  States,  as  just  one  example, 
furnishes  over  95  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
imported  by  Venezuela. 

As  economic  writer  Hobart  Rowen  re- 
cently noted,  if  the  United  States  priced 
wheat  the  way  Venezuela  and  the  other 
OPEC  coxmtries  price  oil,  we  could  de- 
mand and  get  $20  a  bushel. 

There  is.  moreover,  no  shortage  of  de- 
mand for  U.S.  wheat  In  the  world  or  of 
countries  eager  to  buy  it  should  the  mes- 
sage I  propose  to  send  Venezuela  about 
oil  prices  still  remain  unclear  to  them. 

The  United  States  has  had  no  desire  to 
exploit  the  world  need  for  wheat  by 
charging  whatever  the  traffic  would  bear 

But  neither  can  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  havoc  caused  to  our 
own  economy  and  the  hardships  inflicted 
on  our  own  consumers,  particularly  those 
on  small  fixed  incomes,  as  a  result  of 
further  Venezuelan  price  gouging  on  oil. 

The  second  distressing  point  about 
these  particular  objections  to  use  of  the 
sugar  quota,  in  effect,  to  send  a  message 
to  Caracas  and  to  all  the  OPEC  nations, 
is  that  the  objections  miss  the  basic 
point,  nature,  and  tenor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  proposed  represents  a 
clear  and  timely  warning  by  the  Con- 
gress. Yet  it  also  represents  a  mild,  re- 
strained, responsible  warning.  The  ef- 
fect in  actual  economic  terms  for  Vene- 
zuela will,  in  fact,  be  minuscule.  The 
point  is  precisely  that  it  is  intended  to  be. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time  to  send  a  message — not  to  in- 
dulge in  massive  economic  retaliation 
against  our  Latin  American  neighbor  or 
to  send  threats  of  substantial  gravity  in- 
deed. 

But  I  believe  the  message  will  be  clear 
Behind  it  stand  all  of  the  massive  and 
awesome  economic  resources  and  might 
of  the  United  States. 

Should  Venezuela  be  so  displeased  that 
the  Congress  has  grown  tired  of  the 
brutal  economic  victimization  of  our  own 
citizens  at  the  hands  of  the  oil  producing 
nations  that  we  are  moved  to  respond 
even  in  this  mild,  measured  fashion,  and 
should  Venezuela  choose  in  turn  to  cre- 
ate stiU  graver  economic  havoc  for  U.S. 
consumers,  then  I  think  it  Is  qiUte  clear 
that  the  United  States  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  bring  the  total  weight 
of  Its  full  economic  power  to  bear  as  lev- 
erage at  the  bargaining  table  in  order  to 
finally  put  an  already  well  overdue  end 
to  this  world  economic  chaos  brought 
about  by  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
price  gouging  on  oil,  and  to  restore  the 
basic  equilibrium  on  which  the  economic 
health  of  all  nations  of  the  world  vitally 
depends. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  to  see  those  kind 
of  economic  weapons  brought  to  bear. 

But  it  is  time  for  a  return  to  a  sane 
level  of  oil  prices  that  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  excluding  the  third  world 
nations,  can  minimally  Uve  with.  And  we 
will  not  see  a  return  to  such  conditions 
so  long  as  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
others,  persist  in  entertaining  the  notion 
that  the  United  States  is  too  frail  and 
weak  to  act,  and  dare  not  offend  its 
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mighty  Latin  American  neighbor  for  fear 
that  any  displeasure  caused  it  might  re- 
sult in  the  economic  crushiijg  of  our  poor, 
weak,  defenseless  country.  I 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  SpeWter,  In  any 
event,  to  conceive  of  what  might  be  much 
more  crushing  than  the  l^vel  of  prices 
charged  average  consumei^  today  as  a 
result  of  extortionist  price  gouging  on  oil 
and  the  massive  economic  Hardships  and 
dislocation  that  have  resulted. 

It  was  expressed  in  one  form  by  the 
following  letter  from  a  retired  constitu- 
ent in  Florida  which  arrived  in  the  nip.ii 
2  days  ago.  It  reads :  1 

Dear  Mr.  Qunter:  Tou'm  prpbably  tired  of 
these  complaints.  But  my  eli  metric  biu  cost 
added  for  fuel  Is  more  than  :he  raise  I  got 
on  social  security.  You  see,  I  am  disabled  7 
years  now.  My  last  electric  am— 1291  kwb. 
Fuel  adj:  $15.62.  Total:  $42.77.  This  Is  more 
than  "^  oU  additions.  I  IcnowUt  Is  not  cost- 
ing this  much  more  additional  oil  coet.  They 
said  (another)  Increase  is  due.  So  see  about 
the  coet  of  living  Increase  to  ioclal  security. 
This  is  a  lot  more  than  the  increase  we  got. 
Please  see  if  you  can  do  someihlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  these  in- 
creased fuel  costs  is  conflrmed  by  the 
very  able— and  very  worried  and  con- 
cerned— president  of  Flirida  Power 
Corp.,  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Hi|ies,  Jr.,  who 
states: 

For  the  first  four  month^  of  this  year 
ova  stocltholders  have  absorbed  $16  million 
In  unrecovered  fuel  costs  .  .  .  Since  our  earn- 
ings have  deteriorated  drastlfaUy,  we  have 
been  de-rated  by  both  Moody  and  Standard 
&  Poor's,  Investment  Rating  Agencies.  This 
thumbnail  picture  generally  Reflects  the  fi- 
nancial plight  of  electric  utilities,  nation- 
wide, and  especially  those  electric  utilities 
heavily  dependent  upon  resldiial  fuel  oil  as 
a  boUer  fuel.  The  major  effect  or  this  financial 
crisis  can  be  directly  related  to  the  Increase 
In  oil  prices.  •  •  •  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  customer,  our  May  bills  cu^ently  Include 
a  fuel  adjustment  for  the  avdrage  customer 
of  $12.10.  This  contrasts  with  only  $3.46  last 
December.  Because  of  exlstli^g  prices,  the 
figure  will  reach  $13.30  In  Juns,  and  this  new 
Increase  wUl  tend  to  move  It  JTurther  In  the 
following  months.  I 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  the Jobjectlons  or 
reservations  expressed  to  tiie  Venezuela 
amendment  offer  no  alternatives  to  deal 
with  the  present  Intolerable  situation, 
nor  do  they  promise  the  fotrmulatlon  of 
any  policy  by  the  United  $tates  in  the 
futxnre  for  dealing  with  thi$  situation. 

Yet  the  present  situation  simply  can- 
not continue.  I 

I  reiterate  my  belief  thatj  it  is  time  to 
send  a  message  to  Caracas  ^d  the  other 
OPEC  countries.  My  amendinent  offers  a 
timely  and  restrained  an4  wholly  ap- 
propriate means  of  doing  s6,  and  I  xirge 
the  broadest  possible  suppott. 


JAPAN  SENDS  US  A  MESSAGE 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   FENNSYLVANIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  i974 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
In  the  May  27  issue  of  Industry  Week 
magazine  carries  the  obituary  of  Japan's 
10-year  economic  miracle  and  an  cani- 
nous  message  for  JJB.  mantifacturers. 
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The  article  states  Japan  has  revised 
its  average  annual  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product  from  the  9.3-percent 
forecast  last  year  to  between  2.5  and  4 
percent  for  fiscal  1974.  Japanese  econ- 
omists see  the  slower  economic  growth 
continuing  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come.  The  high  cost  of  fuel  to  feed  Ja- 
pan's hungry  industrial  machine  is 
blamed  for  the  cutback.  But,  Japan  has 
a  simple  solution  to  the  problem.  It  will 
export,  export,  and  export. 

We  are  going  to  pay  for  the  higher  cost 
of  crude  oil  through  greater  exports.  Japanese 
firms  are  going  to  export  untU  destination 
countries  become  angry.  Am  I  Joking?  No,  I 
am  being  honest. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  although  I 
have  warned  many  times  from  the  floor 
that  no  major  industrial  nation  in  the 
world  is  concerned  about  the  effects  its 
exports  have  on  any  economy  save  that  of 
their  own  nation.  That  is  not  a  politically 
Inspired  prediction  because  I  happen  to 
represent  an  area  that  was  hard  hit  by 
foreign  imports  during  the  past  decade. 

That  ominous  warning  came  from  Mr. 
Shiro  Sakiima,  executive  director  of 
Komatsu  Ltd.,  a  leading  Japanese  ma- 
chinery manufacturer.  He  foresees  Japan 
launching  an  export  push  that  will  in- 
clude automobiles,  fertilizers,  construc- 
tion machinery,  steel  and,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  last  item,  "all  kinds  of 
plants." 

Our  domestic  production  industries 
can  expect  another  import  tidal  wave  like 
that  which  battered  them  in  the  1960'8. 
Congress  can  expect  to  hear  the  outcry  if 
the  wave  flattens  our  mills  and  plants 
and  washes  the  employees  out  of  the 
maunstresun  of  the  Nation's  working 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  handwriting  Is  on  the 
wall  and  you  don't  have  to  be  Japanese  to 
read  it. 
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POSSIBLE  INCLUSION  OP  NEW 
RIVER  INTO  NATIONAL  WILD  AND 
SCENIC  RIVERS  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CABOtXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  Interior  Subcommittee  on 
Parks  and  Recreation  held  hearings  on 
my  bill,  KH.  11120,  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  to  author- 
ize a  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  New  River  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  for  possible  future 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure  to  my  constituents, 
I  wish  to  share  the  substance  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  with  my 
colleagues. 

TXSmiONT    OF    THX    HONORABLE    WiLMKB    D. 

Mtt^tj.  of  North  Carolina  Bivorc  ths 
HoTTsz  Interior  Sxtbcommiitix  on  Parks 
AND  Recreation  in  Sttfport  of  KJR.  11120 
To  Amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rtvees  Act 
OF  1968  in  Regard  to  tee  New  Rivee  ow 
Jttne  3,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  memb^v  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  first  of  all  to  thank  you  for 


scheduling  hearings  a  second  time  on  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced  to  have  the  New  River 
In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  studied  for 
possible  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

At  the  first  hearing  on  this  bill,  conducted 
by  the  committee  last  October,  I  presented 
testimony  outlining  the  historical,  environ- 
mental and  social  values  of  the  New  River 
and  Its  environs,  which  I  believe  are  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  merit  the  protection 
of  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Rather  than  take  the  committee's  time  to- 
day In  a  restatement  of  that  testimony,  i 
request  that  It  be  made  a  part  of  the  current 
hearing  record  so  that  the  committee  mem- 
bers may  reacqualnt  themselves  with  the 
nature  of  the  river  Itself. 

In  my  brief  statement  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  bring  the  committee  up 
to  date  on  some  Important  develc^ments  re- 
garding this  matter  which  have  occurred 
since  I  last  appeared  before  you.  I  would  also 
like  to  clarify  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Plrst  of  all,  the  committee  will  recall  that 
the  Department  of  Interior's  staff  position  on 
this  bin  last  October  was  to  let  the  PPC  make 
Its  decision  on  licensing  the  Blue  Ridge 
Power  project,  proposed  for  construction  on 
the  New  River,  before  this  legislation  was 
approved. 

But  on  April  4,  1974,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  overruled  that 
staff  recommendation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  WUd  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  Is  to  provide  a  means  of  protection 
for  selected  rivers  in  this  country  which 
merit  protection  and  preservation.  Secretary 
Mortlon  said  at  that  time:  "I  am  not  con- 
vinced at  this  time,  without  benefit  of  fur- 
ther study,  that  It  would  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  sound  resource  management  to 
forego  40.000  acres  of  land  and  70  miles  of 
heretofore  free-fiowlng  river  for  the  sake  of 
pumped  storage  peaking  capacity  which  ex- 
ceeds projected  demand." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Morton  stating  the  depart- 
ment's position  at  the  end  of  my  testimony. 

Another  Important  recent  development  In 
the  history  of  this  bill  was  the  passage  of 
similar  legislation  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Tuesday  of  last  week  on  a  vote 
of  49  to  19. 

Again  the  argument  made  by  those  op- 
posed to  the  bill  was  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  should  be  allowed  to  wort  its 
will  regardless  of  the  potential  consequence 
to  the  river  and  the  people  who  live  on  Its 
banks. 

The  Senate  rejected  this  argument  over- 
whelmingly on  the  same  groimds  that  Sec- 
retary Morton  cited  In  his  endorsement  of 
this  bUl — that  the  Congress  has  a  higher 
obligation  to  the  people  and  to  history  than 
It  does  to  the  bureaucrats  of  the  PPC. 

The  Congress  Is  not  the  servant  of  any 
government  agency — indeed,  no  govern- 
ment agency  would  exist  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress.  We  have  delegated  to 
them  Important  responsibilities,  but  we  have 
responsibilities  of  our  own,  and  one  of  them 
is  to  insure  that  the  people's  will  will  be  done 
In  this  case  as  In  all  others. 

The  wUl  of  the  people  of  the  New  River 
Valley  Is  that  this  ancient  and  beautiful  river 
ishould  be  protected  and  preserved,  not 
damned  and  despoiled  by  a  power  project 
that  will  be  obsolete  before  It  Is  built. 

A  few  weeks  ago  several  of  us  pleaded 
with  the  PPC  to  hear  oral  arguments  on  this 
matter  that  Is  so  crucial  to  the  way  of  life 
of  thousands  of  people.  Our  petition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  flatly  denied. 

Since  1966,  there  has  been  much  mis- 
information given  out  by  those  who  are  In 
favor  of  the  Blue  Ridge  project.  Those  people 
affected  by  the  project  have  rightly  become 
confused  because  of  this.  For  the  benefit  of 
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the  committee,  I  would  like  to  present  some 
facts  which  are  of  utmost  Importance  and 
which  wUl  put  this  In  perspective. 

It  has  been  Implied  In  recent  months 
that  the  opposition  to  this  project  has  sub- 
sided. However,  I  understand  testimony  will 
be  given  today  which  wlU  Indicate  that  a 
great  majority  of  those  residing  In  the  af- 
fected area  does  not  favor  or  approve  of  ths 
proposed  project. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  local 
government  elected  by  the  people  In  each 
of  these  counties  has  time  and  time  again 
expressed  their  opposition  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
project. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  New  River  has  been  studied 
to  death.  This  Is  mainly  In  reference  to  the 
Eianawha  River  basin  study,  published  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  June,  1971.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  section  of  the  New 
River  the  committee  is  now  considering  was 
not  studied  in  detail  at  all  by  the  Corps. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  not 
made  itself  available  to  hear  testimony  in 
the  affected  area.  Jxist  one  public  hearing 
in  the  area  has  been  held  and  it  was  sched- 
uled In  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  some  144 
miles  from  the  project  area.  This  mstde  It 
nearly  impossible  for  local  citizen  partici- 
pation due  to  the  difficulty  In  travel  and 
location. 

It  Is  also  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  considering  only  a  section  of  the 
New  River.  The  approximate  mileage  of  the 
river  to  be  studied  is  185  miles.  140  miles 
of  this  river  Is  In  North  Carolina  and  40 
miles  In  Virginia.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  river  and  its  many  bends,  the  area  in 
Virginia — as  the  crow  files — Is  around  20 
miles. 

And  so,  many  of  the  New  River  Valley  resi- 
dents are  with  us  here  today  to  petition  this 
committee  for  the  fairness  and  the  similar 
Justice  they  have  been  denied  by  the  FPC. 
They  will  speak  their  own  minds,  from  their 
own  hearts,  but  their  collective  voices  will 
say  clearly  to  this  commltee  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  passed  and  that  the  New 
River  should  be  permanently  preserved. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C^  April  4,  1S74. 

Hon.   WiLMER    MiZELL, 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Representative  Mizeix:  I  am.  of 
course,  aware  that  you  have  ^wnaored  legis- 
lation to  designate  a  segment  of  the  New 
River,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  a  po- 
tential component  of  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Because  of  your  com- 
mitment to  protection  of  the  New  River,  I 
know  you  wUl  be  Interested  in  recent  devel- 
opments which  prompt  the  Department  now 
to  recommend  enactment  of  a  companion  bUl 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  of 
•Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

It  la  apparent  that  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  New 
River,  and  anxious  that  a  study  be  made  to 
determine  whether  any  or  all  of  that  River 
might  be  designated  as  a  component  of  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  In 
addition  to  the  strong  Interest  expressed  by 
you,  Senator  Helms  and  Senator  Ervln.  Gov- 
ernor Holshouser  and  the  State  legislature 
bave  agreed  that  the  New  River  be  protected. 
Because  of  this  Intense  Interest,  I  had  rec- 
ommended to  Governor  Holshouser  that  he 
proceed.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  legis- 
lature. If  necessary,  to  develop  an  appli- 
cation for  designation  of  the  New  River  as 
a  component  of  the  National  System  In  ac- 
cordance with  Section  2(a)  (U)  of  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Notwithstanding  the 
Governor's  agreement  to  proceed  In  this  man- 
ner, it  now  appears  that  this  option  has  been 
foreclosed  by  the  imminence  of  a  decision 
to  license  the  Blue  Ridge  Project. 
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The  development  of  adequate  energy  sup- 
plies, is,  in  my  Judgment,  a  critical  national 
priority;  but  I  believe  that  we  must  weigh 
carefiUly  the  environmental  Impacts  of  such 
development.  I  am  not  convinced  at  this 
time,  without  benefit  of  further  study,  that 
it  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  sound  re- 
source management  to  forego  40,000  acres  of 
land  and  70  mUes  of  heretofore  free-flowing 
river  for  the  sake  of  pumped  storage  peaking 
capacity  which   exceeds   projected   demand. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  has  today 
recommended  enactment  of  S.  2439,  the  com- 
panion to  your  bUl.  with  suggested  amend- 
ments which  would  limit  the  periods  of  study 
to  two  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  and 
which  would  extend  the  scope  of  the  study 
to  include  that  reach  of  the  New  River  lying 
within  West  Virginia.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Chairman 
Haley  with  hope  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  anad  Insular  Affairs  may  act  fa- 
vorably on  HJi.  11120  with  amendments  as 
suggested  to  the  Senate  Committee. 

An  early  recommendation  following  such 
study  of  the  New  River,  should  It  be  author- 
ized, would  assure  proper  consideration  of 
the  River's  potential  as  a  component  of  the 
National  System  without  delaying  imduly 
the  Blue  Ridge  license  proceeding  which 
began  to  1965. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Testimont  of  the   Honorable   Wilmeb  D. 
MnzELL   of   North   Carolina   Before   the 

HotrSE    INTEHIOE    SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    PARKS 

**">  Recreation  Regarding  Amendments  to 

THE  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968 

ON  October  30,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  this  dls- 
tlnguUhed  committee,  I  would  first  like  to 
express  my  apprecUtlon  to  you  for  allowing 
me  to  appear  before  you  this  morning,  and 
to  recommend  for  study  Inclusion  In  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  of  an  ancient  and 
beautlf  m  and  quite  unique  treasure  of  water 

I  am  speaking  of  the  New  River,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  second  oldest  river  in  the 
world,  second  only  to  Egypt's  NUe.  Geologists 
teU  us  the  New  has  been  flowing  for  more 
than  one  hundred  million  years. 

From  its  source  near  Blowing  Rock,  North 
Carolina,  the  South  Pork  of  the  New  River 
Joins  the  North  Fork,  which  tumbles  down 
from  the  Tennessee  State  Une.  near  Sparta 
North  CaroUna.  ' 

The  river  flows  north  Into  Virginia  where 
it  twists  and  turns  through  six  southwestern 
counties  before  heading  northwest  Into  West 
Virginia.  The  south-to-north  course  of  the 
river  is  most  unusual,  giving  the  river  the 
appearance  of  flowing  upstream.  And  perhaps 
even  more  miraculous,  the  reach  of  the  river 
I  am  proposing  for  inclusion  In  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  Is  almost  poUu- 
tlon-free,  the  only  such  major  river  in  the 
eastern  hall  of  the  United  States. 

Well  Inside  West  VlrglnU,  the  New  and  the 
Gauley  River  merge  to  form  the  Kanawha, 
which  continues  In  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Ohio  River  and  finally  to  the 
Mississippi. 

PREHISTOaiC  BECINNtNOS 

The  New  Is  the  only  remaining  segment  of 
the  much  greater  prehistoric  Teays  River, 
which  originated  in  the  ancestral  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  of  North  Carolina  and 
travelled  1,000  miles  through  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  Ohio,  Indtana  and  Illinois.  It  then 
turned  south  to  empty  Into  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  in  ancient  times  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  nilnols. 

E)urlng  the  last  ice  age,  the  glaciers  moved 
south,  covering  the  lower  half  of  the  Teays— 
from  Ohio  down  river.  The  rest  of  the  river 
was  stopped  short,  backing  up  to  form  a  long 
narrow  lake  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

When  the  glaciers  receded,  the  lake  gradu- 
ally drained,  but  the  Teays  never  resumed  Its 
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course.  The  glaciers  had  forever  altered  the 
flow  of  the  Teays  when  its  streaming  melt- 
waters  met  with  the  overflow  from  othM' 
streams  and  forged  a  new  path  through  the 
land. 

The  downstream  portion  of  the  Kanawha 
was  lowered  to  flow  into  a  brand  new  river 
system — the  Ohio,  and  a  previously  minor 
tributary  became  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River.  Only  the  New  River  portion  of  the 
Teays  survived  intact. 

A   LAND    OF   RARE    BEAUTT 

Those  same  glaciers  that  changed  the 
course  of  the  Teays,  but  stopped  before 
reaching  the  New,  are  also  credited  with  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  northern  and 
southern  vegetation  In  the  area. 

The  geological  theory  is  that  the  area  was 
close  enough  to  the  glaciers  to  maintain  the 
northern  evergreens  and  pines,  yet  far 
enough  away  to  retain  the  flowering  bushes 
and  trees  of  the  south. 

Botanists  have  described  the  area  as  the 
most  unique — in  terms  of  variety — of  any  in 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  several  rare  plants  that 
grow  on  the  banks  of  the  New  River,  the 
names  of  which  I  would  not  attempt  to  pro- 
nounce, there  Is  a  considerable  number  of 
fish  and  wildlife  species  that  are  considered 
to  be  endangered  and  quite  rare. 

And  in  addition,  much  of  the  land  in  this 
area  is  extremely  fertile  and  remarkably 
scenic,  with  lush  forests,  roUlng  meadows 
and  handsome  and  ancient  mountains  near- 
by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  geologist,  and 
I  am  not  a  botanist,  and  the  technical  Infor- 
mation I  have  Just  provided  to  the  commit- 
tee was  prepared  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and 
Economic  Resource. 

But  anyone  whose  eyes  have  seen  the 
stretch  of  the  river  and  Its  environs  which  I 
am  proposing  for  inclusion  In  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  would  agree  with  me 
that  this  area  provides  a  classic  deflnltlon 
of  natxire's  beauty. 

A    TREASTTRE   OF   HT7MANITT 

In  addition  to  these  rare  and  beautiful 
species  of  plants  and  wlldlUe  which  inhabit 
the  area,  there  is  another  rare  and  quite  en- 
dangered group  for  whom  the  New  River 
banks  have  been  "home"  for  generations. 

It  u  a  group  caUed  "people"— people  who 
live,  and  whose  ancestors  have  lived,  close  to 
the  land,  people  who  have  deep  roots  In  the 
land,  people  who  live  in  the  same  houses 
their  ancestors  buUt  generations  ago,  people 
who  see  the  neon  and  concrete  Jimgle  which 
we  call  "civilization"  as  something  they 
wovUd  Just  as  soon  live  without,  people  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

These  people's  ancestors  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  original  American 
frontier.  The  names  found  on  ancient  grave- 
stones In  the  cemeteries  there  are  the  same 
names  in  the  telephone  books  today.  These 
people  have  worked  and  fought  for  a  way  of 
life  that  Is  close  to  ideal,  and  they  want  to 
keep  it  so. 

THE   NEW   RIVER    MEETS    REQCTIBEMENTS   Of  THE 
ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
requirements  for  inclusion  of  rivers  in  the 
WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Among  the  three  categories  of  Inclusion — 
wild  rivers,  scenic  rivers  and  recreational 
rivers — the  New  fits  best,  in  fact,  fits  per- 
fectly, in  the  "recreational"  category. 

The  act  states  that  recreational  rivers: 

Are  "readily  accessible  by  road  or  railroad: 

"May  have  some  development  along  their 
shoreline;"  and 

May  have  "undergone  some  Impoimdment 
or  diversion  in  the  past." 

The  classification  criteria  provided  by  the 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  in 
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February,  1970,  clearly  would  ttdmlt  the  New 
River  to  the  protective  provliice  of  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rlve^  Act  declares 
that  "certain  selected  rivers  of  the  Nation 
which,  with  their  immediate  environments, 
possess  outstandingly  remarka  ble  scenic,  rec- 
reational, geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  historic, 
cultural  or  other  similar  values,  shall  be 
preserved  In  free-Sowing  condition,  and  that 
they  and  their  Immediate  envl  ronments  shall 
be  protected  for  the  benefit  i,nd  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generatli  ins." 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  words  might  have 
easily  been  written  exclusivelj  with  the  New 
River  in  mind.  Doubtless  tl  ere  are  other 
rivers  in  the  Nation  that  deseive  the  protec- 
tion of  this  act  by  virtue  of  dne  or  more  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  here,  sut  none  can 
match  the  New  for  its  surpassing  quality  in 
all  of  these  categories. 

There  can  be  no  controversjj  and  no  doubt 
that  the  upper  reach  of  the  'Jew  River  be- 
longs not  only  to  the  Naticfi  but  to  the 
ages. 

I  have  introduced  leglslatldn,  HJl.  11120, 
to  have  that  reach  of  the  rlvsr  included  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  I  urge 
this  committee  to  act  favorabl  r  and  prompt- 
ly on  this  proposal,  and  to  talu  the  necessary 
steps  toward  the  permanent  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  New  Rive  • 


THE    NATIONAL    CENTER    FOR 
HOUSING  MANAGE  CIENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Tuesday.  June  4, 


REPRES:  INTATIVES 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
very  admirable  governmental 
fail   because   those  chargec 
implementation    are    not 
carry  them  out.  The  National 
Housing   Management   Is 
thing  about  this.  It  has  developed 
ing  curriculum  for  housing 
has,  in  addition,  analyzed 
and  limits  of  minority  ow 
management  firms. 

This  is  the  rare  and  valuable 
information  service  which 
difference  between  success 
for  Government  projects 
article,  from  the  February, 
of    the    Urban    Coalition's 
blueprints  the   operation   c 
would   hope  that   this   typi 
will  become  the  rule  rather 
ceptlon  in  Federal  programs. 

The  article  follows : 


NCHM  Provides  Housing  Li  AOzaisHip 


Manag  >ment, 


Providing  leadership  at  the 
in  helping  meet  the  nation's 
agement  and  training  needs  Is 
Center     for     Housing 
headed  by  Samuel  J.  Simmoni 
the  NUC  Housing,  Urban  Qrow^ 
portatlon  Task  Force. 

Established  as  a  quMl-publlc 
the  center  Is  governed  by  a  boar^ 
representing  the   major   private  i 
mtereste   in    the   housing   field 
services  for  federal  and  state 
for  local   housing  authorities 
tlonal  housing  associations. 

The  Center  developed   a  training 
ulum   with   managers  from 
subsidized,    and    conventional 
velopments  which  covers  ma 
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curity, administration  and  human  relations 
in  a  flexible  format.  The  training  program 
is  designed  to  teach  managers  the  basic  skills 
of  housing  management  with  an  emphasis 
on  problem-solving  using  case  study  tech- 
nique supplemented  by  a  thorough  Housing 
Manager's  Resource  Book. 

Various  systems  for  licensing  and  certifica- 
tion of  Individuals  and  management  organi- 
2atlons  have  been  documented  and  recom- 
mended to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  for  accrediting 
the  over  3,000  management  entitles  with 
which  HUD  does  business. 

The  Center  has  developed  a  directory  of 
600  tenant  management  and  500  minority- 
owned  housing  management  firms  which 
analyzes  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
these  firms  and  sets  forth  a  plan  for  provid- 
ing assistance  at  the  federal,  state  or  local 
government  levels. 

The  Task  Force  on  Improving  the  Opera- 
tion of  Federally  Insured  or  Financed  Hous- 
ing Programs  published  an  elghteen-hundred 
page  Report  which  analyzes  the  most  im- 
portant federal  hoiislng  programs,  describ- 
ing the  processing  and  reporting  require- 
ments relating  to  each  program,  and  recom- 
mending action  to  modify  and  strengthen 
the  programs. 

The  Directory  of  All  Federally-Assisted 
Multifamily  Housing  Developments  in  the 
United  States,  a  complete  listing  of  more 
than  5,000  federally-assisted  housing  devel- 
opments in  the  nation,  is  being  compiled  by 
the  Center. 

A  rapidly  growing  Housing  Management 
Information  Unit  contains  over  2,800  vol- 
umes, 200  serials,  various  near-print  docu- 
ments and  audio-visual  materials,  allowing 
the  Center  to  perform  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  research  and  demonstra- 
tion, and  providing  technical  assistance,  and 
dissemination  of  Information. 


APPLETON  POLICE  ATTACK 
BICYCLE  THEFT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  has 
established  a  solid  reputation  for  pub- 
lishing valuable  and  timely  articles  on 
law  enforcement. 

The  June  issue  carries  an  especially  In- 
teresting article  about  bicycle  theft  and 
the  intelligent  response  to  this  problem 
developed  by  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Police 
Department. 

Lt.  Robert  H.  Fraillng,  the  author  of 
the  article,  correctly  notes  that: 

Bicycle  theft  by  itself  is  probably  not  a 
great  crime  when  compared  to  rape,  murder, 
or  bank  robbery;  but  to  the  many  children 
who  are  the  victims  of  this  crime.  It  is  a  very 
traumatic  event. 

Lieutenant  Fraillng  observes  that  a  bi- 
cycle theft  often  results  in  the  first  con- 
tact between  a  youngster  and  the  police 
and  "the  police  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  favorable  Impression  among 
a  most  important  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion— youth." 

I  commend  this  article  to  newspaper 
editors  as  well  as  local  police  officials 
who  are  interested  in  making  inroswls 
into  the  growing  phenomenon  of  bicycle 
theft. 


BiCTCLE  Theft — A  Serious  Crime 
(By  Lt.  Robert  H.  Fraillng) 

A  small  boy  walked  into  the  police  station 
and  tearfully  reported  to  the  desk  sergeant 
that  someone  had  Just  stolen  his  new  lo- 
speed  bicycle.  This  was  a  bicycle  that  he  had 
purchased  with  money  he  had  worked  for  and 
saved  for  3  years. 

This  Is  a  story  that  has  been  told  num- 
erous times  in  many  police  stations  across 
America.  Bicycle  theft  by  itself  is  probably 
not  a  great  crime  when  compared  to  rape, 
murder,  or  bank  robbery:  but  to  the  many 
children  who  are  the  victims  of  this  crime, 
It  is  a  very  traumatic  event.  And.  we  know 
how  Impressionable  youth  tend  to  be.  This  is 
often  their  first  contact  with  the  police.  We 
could  and  should  be  of  some  constructive 
help,  not  only  because  theft  Is  a  crime  but 
because  the  police  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  favorable  impression  among  a 
most  Important  segment  of  our  population- 
youth. 

The  crime  of  bicycle  theft  Is  becoming  a 
more  serious  problem  each  year  for  the  police. 
When  one  considers  the  monetary  value  of 
this  type  of  theft.  It  is  Indeed  a  serious  prob- 
lem. It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  buy  a  new 
bicycle  lor  $25  or  $30,  as  the  average  price 
of  a  10-speed  bicycle  Is  about  $125.  and  even 
the  regular  1-speed  bike  Is  valued  at  $50 
or  $60.  When  you  consider  the  dollar  value 
of  513  bicycles,  which  Is  the  average  number 
of  reported  thefts  per  year  In  the  city  of 
Appleton.  Wis.,  during  the  last  4  years,  one 
can  see  that  it  is  a  problem  well  worthy  of 
effort.  A  check  with  one  Insurance  agent  re- 
vealed that  his  company  paid  more  than 
$600  In  claims  during  the  year  1972  for  losses 
that  he  alone  submitted. 

How  does  one  cope  with  this  type  of  theft? 

This  was  a  question  that  was  asked  many 
times  by  the  administration  of  the  Appleton 
Police  Department.  The  question  was  brought 
before  a  staff  meeting  to  try  to  find  the  solu- 
tion. Each  day  the  question  was  unanswered, 
the  number  of  thefts  grew.  Bikes  were  being 
taken  from  garages  and  porches,  and  even  a 
stout  chain  did  not  seem  to  protect  children 
from  the  theft  of  their  bicycles. 

A    THREE-PA'lT    ANSWER 

Our  department,  like  most  police  depart- 
ments, does  not  have  enough  officers  to  put 
one  at  each  park,  swimming  p>ool  or  play- 
ground in  the  city,  which  are  the  greatest 
trouble  areas,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
bicycle  racks  at  schools  and  on  the  streets 
in  the  downtown  area. 

After  much  discussion  about  the  bicycle 
theft  problem,  the  staff  concluded  that  a 
thtee-part  program  might  help  to  brmg  this 
crime  under  control.  The  three  parts  of  this 
program,  publicity,  education,  and  enforce- 
ment, are  discussed  below. 

Publicity.  Initially  there  was  a  need  to 
inform  the  residents  of  our  city  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  bicycle  theft  problem.  A 
staff  writer  for  a  local  newspaper  wrote  ao 
Indepth  story  about  the  problem,  showing 
how  we  hoped  to  bring  It  under  control.  As 
the  restilt  of  this  story,  the  public  began  to 
take  an  Interest  in  the  bicycle  theft  problem. 
They  began  calltag  the  police  station  asking 
how  they  could  help  and  making  reports  on 
bikes  found  in  unusual  places  with  no  ap- 
parent owners  near  them. 

Education.  The  Appleton  Police  Depart- 
ment's Traffic  Division  came  up  with  an 
effective  educational  program  for  the  school 
system.  They  gave  an  officer  the  task  of 
going  to  all  of  the  schools  In  the  city  and 
talking  to  all  of  the  children  about  bicycle 
safety  and  the  importance  of  registering 
their  bicycles  with  the  police  department  so 
they  would  have  proof  of  ownership  and  a 
way  to  identify  owners  of  recovered  bicycles. 
In  addition,  the  school  children  were  also 
Instructed  on  the  Importance  of  locking  their 
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bikes  when  not  In  vise  to  protect  them  from 
theft. 

Part  of  this  problem  was  solved  by  making 
It  easier  for  bicycle  owners  to  register  their 
bikes.  In  the  past  all  bicycle  owners  had  to 
bring  their  bikes  to  the  police  station  where 
they  would  be  checked  for  safe  operation, 
then  registered.  This  proved  to  be  a  very 
large  task  for  the  police  department  and  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  owners.  Common 
complaints  included  that  it  took  so  much 
time  and  It  wasn't  safe  for  small  children  to 
bring  their  bikes  downtown. 

The  Appleton  Fire  Department  got  Into 
the  act  when  a  meeting  was  held  with  the 
fire  chief  who,  after  he  understood  the  size 
of  our  problem,  agreed  to  give  us  a  hand.  The 
fire  department  and  the  Traffic  Division 
worked  out  a  plan  to  register  bicycles  at 
each  of  the  four  neighborhood  fire  stations. 
Bicycle  owners  can  now  go  to  their  neigh- 
borhood fire  station  where  their  bikes  are 
checked  for  safety  and  registered.  This  makes 
It  much  safer  for  small  children  and  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  and  worry  to  their  par- 
ents. The  fire  department  has  set  up  a  time 
schedule  when  firefighters  are  available  to 
register  bikes.  Another  obvious  advantage 
Is  a  great  saving  in  time  to  the  police  de- 
partment which  no  longer  has  the  sole  task 
of  registering  the  many  thousands  of 
bicycles. 

Enforcement.  The  biggest  task  of  all  proved 
to  be  effective  enforcement.  Once  again  the 
staff  called  upon  the  Traffic  Division  to  come 
up  with  an  effective  enforcement  program 
They  felt  that  this  Job  could  be  handled 
best  If  it  was  assigned  to  one  officer  who 
would  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
bike  theft  complaints.  Investigations,  and 
followups  of  them,  including  court  disposi- 
tions. 

The  original  task  appeared  to  be  to  find 
the  one  officer  who  would  be  interested  in 
taking  on  this  Job  and  who  would  be  able  to 
work  without  step-by-step  direction.  Officer 
WiUiam  Steward  was  picked  for  the  Job  and 
began  by  compUlng  a  list  of  all  bicycle 
complaints,  listing  them  by  serial  number 
and  complaint  number  on  a  bicycle  hot 
sheet,  which  was  given  to  all  of  the  police 
officers,  bicycle  repair  shops,  and  Junior 
high  schools,  as  well  as  police  departments 
In  the  surrounding  area.  A  system  of  moni- 
toring bicycle  racks  at  the  Junior  high 
schools  was  instituted,  wherein  all  bikes 
were  checked  for  serial  numbers  and  then 
checked  against  the  hot  sheet.  Stolen  bi- 
cycles began  to  show  up.  Each  time  a  "hot" 
bike  was  found  at  a  school,  the  area  was 
closely  monitored  by  Officer  Steward  or  one 
of  the  other  patrolmen.  Ten  stolen  bicycles 
were  recovered  by  this  system. 

The  Juvenile  officer  started  to  assist  Officer 
Steward,  who  was  beginning  to  catch  more 
bike  thieves  than  he  had  time  to  process 
Before  long  the  enthusiasm  of  Officer  Stew- 
ard caught  on,  and  officers  who  had  been 
passing  bicycles  without  question  began 
checking  them  for  serial  numbers  when  they 
saw  them  on  the  street. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bikes 
were  recovered  by  the  police  department  in 
a  recent  5-month  period,  many  more  than 
ever  had  been  recovered  before.  Elghty-flve 
percent  of  the  bicycles  were  the  more  ex- 
pensive lO-speed  bikes. 

With  the  help  of  the  Fox  Valley  Technical 
Institute,  the  Appleton  Police  Department's 
Identification  Bureau  was  able  to  restore 
serial  numbers  chemically  which  had  been 
nied  off  by  the  thieves.  When  the  serial 
numbers  were  restored,  they  were  photo- 
graphed as  the  chemical  reproduction  is 
c^ly  visible  for  a  short  period  of  time. 
These  photos  were  presented  as  evidence  in 
court  and  found  to  be  acceptable  evidence  of 
Identity. 
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There  have  been  16  convictions  on  bike 
theft  charges,  most  of  which  were  for  the 
theft  of  more  than  one  bicycle.  Children  who 
were  involved  In  the  theft  of  only  one  bike 
and  had  good  records  were  reprimanded  and 
released  upon  payment  In  restitution  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  bikes,  or  in  some  cases, 
upon  replacement  of  the  stolen  bike  with 
one  of  similar  value. 

The  number  of  bicycles  recovered  does  not 
Include  57  bicycles  recovered  In  Appleton  for 
other  cities  In  our  area  and  as  far  away  as 
Shawano,  which  is  43  mUes  from  Appleton.  It 
also  does  not  include  20  bikes  stolen  by  a 
theft  ring  of  three  boys  who,  like  profes- 
sional auto  thieves,  were  changing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bikes  and  selling  them  for 
profit.  This  complaint  was  cleared  by  the 
Juvenile  Section  under  the  Detective  Divi- 
sion. 

The  Appleton  Police  Department  still  has 
55  bicycles  and  two  very  large  plies  of  parts 
which  were  recovered  from  people  who  ad- 
mitted their  theft,  but  there  Is  no  court 
action  pending  because  we  cannot  Identify 
the  equipment  with  theft  complaints  regis- 
tered with  our  department. 

Officer  Steward  and  the  Detective  Division 
also  uncovered  quite  a  number  of  other  types 
of  theft  and  Instances  of  drug  abuse  as  the 
result  of  these  bicycle  Investigations. 

CONCLUSION 

Like  bicycle  sales,  the  theft  of  bicycles 
is  becoming  a  big  business.  Bikes  are  being 
stolen  in  one  city  and  sold  In  other  cities  for 
profit.  It  has  also  been  found  that  false 
stolen  bicycle  reports  have  been  filed  In 
attempts  to  defraud  Insurance  companies. 

The  city  of  Appleton  Police  Department 
registered  17,000  bicycles  In  1972,  and  we 
expect  to  register  20,000  by  the  end  of  1974. 
All  3-,  5-,  and  10-speed  bikes  stolen  in  Pox 
VfUley  are  now  entered  in  computerized  tele- 
communications networks,  and  they  can  be 
identified  very  quickly  if  they  have  been  reg- 
istered and  a  stolen  cc»nplalnt  made  out.  We 
also  have  a  complete  list  of  all  bicycle  serial 
numbers  on  the  Lawrence  University  campus 
as  many  are  stolen  from  that  area. 

This  year  we  will  try  to  educate  the  people 
as  to  the  Importance  of  bicycle  registration, 
stressing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get 
licenses  for  their  bikes  unless  they  have 
proof  of  ownership,  such  as  a  registration 
slip  or  a  sales  slip  from  a  dealer  in  the  case 
of  a  new  bicycle. 

Vigorous  Investigation  of  bicycle  thefts  has 
proved  to  be  a  productive  accomplishment 
and  a  positive  Image  builder  for  the  police 
among  youth. 
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members  and  speakers  Included:  Bobble 
McClanahan,  Mike  Duduit,  Clay  Hen- 
derson, Mark  Collins,  Bobbl  Rowe,  Debo- 
rah Stokes,  Charles  McCool,  Sandy 
Blankenburg,  Marcia  Timmel,  and  Silvia 
Starr. 

Out  of  over  900  schools  with  forensics 
programs,  Stetson  ranked  No.  5  for 
the  4-year  period,  1970-74.  For  the  1973- 
74  year,  out  of  the  same  number  of 
schools  with  forensics  programs,  they 
are  ranked  No.  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  de- 
bate and  forensics  record  of  Stetson.  It 
indicates  great  knowledge  of  the  Issues, 
good  training,  and  young  citizens  who 
are  surely  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  this 
Nation. 


WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Verneeta  Gowens,  Women's  editor  for 
Star-Tribune  Publications  in  Harvey, 
HI.,  was  recently  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Illinois  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation. I  wish  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Verneeta  for  her  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  press  field.  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  article  about 
Mrs.  Gowens  for  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Name  Verneeta  "Woman  of  the  Year" 


STETSON  DEBATE  HONORS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 


CXX 1 1 10— Part  13 


Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  debate  teams  In  the  Nation 
visited  me  here  In  Washington  recently. 
I  speak  of  the  Statson  University  squad. 

Competing  In  816  rounds  of  debate 
across  the  country,  these  debaters  won 
510  debates  and  lost  306  for  a  squad  av- 
erage of  63  percent.  They  traveled 
through  20  States  and  won  Individual 
recognition  in  debate,  as  well  as  In  fo- 
rensics events  such  as  extemporaneous 
speaking,  impromptu,  oral  Interpreta- 
tion of  poetry,  Interpretation  of  prose, 
persuasive  speaking,  expository  speak- 
ing,  and   duet   acting.   Winning   team 


Verneeta  Gowens  was  named  "Woman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Illinois  Woman's  Press  as- 
sociation (IWPA)  Friday  night  in  Chiciigo. 
Mrs.  Gowens,  Woman's  editor  for  Star- 
Tribune  Publications  in  Harvey,  was  honored 
by  over  100  professional  colleagues  at  the 
annual  IWPA  Mate  E.  Palmer  awards  ban- 
quet held  In  the  Gibraltar  room  of  the  Pru- 
dential building. 

Verneeta 's  award  was  the  highlight  of  the 
evening,  but  she  and  five  other  women  Jour- 
nalists from  Star-Tribune  Publications  added 
"frosting"  to  the  "company's  cake"  by  col- 
lecting 21  other  individual  writing  and  edit- 
ing awards. 

It  was  Ms.  Smith's  first  entry  into  Journal- 
istic competition  and  she  won  five  avrards 
with  seven  entries. 

Mrs.  Marlene  Cook,  entertainment  editor 
and  columnist,  won  second  place  awards  for 
an  editorial  she  wrote  on  a  Quad-City  blood 
drive  and  for  a  feature  page  she  produced  on 
the  "Sweet  Adelines,"  a  woman's  group  that 
specializes  In  barbershop  singing. 

Two  IWPA  members  from  the  Tlnley  Park 
editorial  offices  of  Star-Tribune  Publications 
won  seven  awards  at  the  banquet,  including 
three  first  place  honors. 

Barbara  Hipsman  won  five  awards.  She 
received  the  top  prize  for  the  best  news  story 
for  an  article  entitled:  "Probe  Indicates  Or- 
land  Officials  Violated  Statutes."  She  also 
won  first  place  honors  for  a  page  edited  by  a 
woman,  but  not  a  woman's  page.  Ms.  Hips- 
man  won  a  second  place  award  for  a  feature 
story;  a  third  for  an  editorial:  and,  a  third 
for  a  special  article  on  Phase  IV, 

Her  office  colleague.  Heather  Kfarks,  won 
first  place  for  page  make-up  and  second  place 
for  editing  a  woman's  news  piage. 

Verneeta  and  two  other  employees  from 
the  Harvey  editorial  staff  of  Star-Tribune 
Publications,  Cathy  Smith  and  Marlene  Cook. 
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won  a  combined  total  of  lo  of  21  awards 
received  by  company  emploi^ees. 

In  addition  to  being  uame4  "Woman  of  the 
Tear,"  Vemeeta  won  flrst  pl$ce  for  editing"?" 
woman's  page;  second  plaqe  for  a  critic's 
review;  and,  third  place  for  page  make-up. 
Then,  Monday  of  this  week;  it  was  learned 
that  she  also  won  third  place  honors  for 
editing  a  woman's  page  1^  the  National 
Woman's  Press  association  Competition. 

Cathy  Smith  and  Marlene  Cook  followed 
Mrs.  Oowens  to  the  awards  table  many  times 
during  the  banquet. 

Cathy,  editor  of  the  Star-tvibune  serving 
South  Holland,  Oolton  and  TTiomton,  won 
Ave  awards.  Including  a  flrst  |)lace  certificate 
for  an  edlt<^lal  she  wrote  about  Thornton 
Community  coUege.  She  also  won :  a  second 
place  ribbon  for  editing  a  page  that  Is  not  a 
woman's  page;  and,  three  thlfd  place  awards, 
two  for  special  articles  in  the  flelda  of  edu- 
cation and  sports  writing  and  one  for  a  news 
story  on  homeowner's  complaints  In  South 
Holland.  1 

Harriet  P.  Marcus,  who  wo^ks  In  the  Park 
Forest  office  of  Star-Trlbun^  Publications, 
won  four  awards.  Including  a  first  place  honor 
for  her  personal  column  entitled.  "Harriet — 
Woman  Alive!"  Her  column  ]  also  won  first 
place  honors  In  national  competition. 

Ms.  Marcus  won  second  p|ace  awards  In 
the  categories  of  "critic's  reilew"  and  "In- 
terview" and  an  honorable  Inentlon  for  a 
feature  story.  | 

Star-Tribune  women  write^  and  editors 
swept  a  niunber  of  categories^  In  the  compe- 
tition. They  won  flrst,  seconf  and  third  In 
the  news  story  division;  flrst  j  and  second  in 
editing  woman's  pages;  flrst,  second  and 
third  In  editorial  writing;  and,  flrst,  second 
and  third  In  page  make-up. 
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drug  addiction  and  trying  to  prevent  youth- 
ful crime. 

When  have  you  seen  an  article  about  our 
thousands  of  hospitals  and  clinics  to  ctire 
malnutrition  and  disease,  or  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who   staff   them? 

The  media  never  mention  their  own  proflts 
but  hold  up  their  hands  In  self-righteous 
horror  at  those  of  oil  companies,  never  men- 
tioning the  billions  necessary  to  build  enough 
refineries  to  meet  the  oil  crisis. 

This  used  »o  b©  a  happy  country,  full  of 
reasonably  happy  people.  But  we've  been  fed 
trouble  and  sadness  so  long  that  that's  all 
we  can  see  or  hear. 

There's  more  music  in  Amrelca  than  dis- 
cord I 
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EMPHASIZE  THE  PCSITTVE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WyiWAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSRBJE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTAll VE8 
Tuesday,  June  4,  ]f974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so 
much  that  Is  good — even  great — about 
America.  It  is  a  shame  tht  media  does 
not  emphasize  it  more. 

Most  young  people  are  trying.  They  are 
sincere.  They  are  dedicated.  They  want 
to  see  their  country  a  better  place  be- 
cause they  have  been  a  pa^  of  It.  They 
want  to  learn  and  know  4ow  to  make 
this  possible.  | 

The  same  is  true  for  senior  citizens. 
They  want  and  need  a  useful  role  in  their 
seniority.  We  should  make  ii  possible  for 
them  as  well.  1 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  an- 
other stellar  advertlsemerit  from  the 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
appearing  in  this  week's  y.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  commend!  its  message 
to  America  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  readers  of  the  Record  : 

StRIKS    T7P  THX  BAJ^ 

Sensationalism,  they  say,  sells  more  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  TV  shows^  than  good 
cheer — but  we  think  It's  tima  the  country 
got  the  facts  Instead  of  all  the  fright. 

The  media  never  show  usTthe  miles  of 
pleasant  homes  owned  by  workmen;  they 
concentrate  on   the  slunis.      [ 

They  never  mention  our  Bp.OOO.OOO  Jobs 
(still  the  best  in  the  worlc<) — they  con- 
centrate on  what  unemploymetit  there  is. 

You  never  see  pictures  nor  articles  about 
the  400,000  and  more  young  volunteers  who 
man   classes   and   clinics,   working    to   cure 


NIXON'S  NONBUDGET  FOR 
LIBRARIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr 
r^le  Pretzer.  Deputy  State  Ubrarian  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Pretzer  told  me  of  the 
new  library  services  made  available  to 
Michigan  residents  from  grants  fur- 
mshed  out  of  fiscal  year  1973  impounded 
moneys.  These  grants  were  authorized 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act— LSCA.  This  letter  immediately 
brought  to  mind  the  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  our  libraries  will  find 
themselves  when  they  begin  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  Nixon  nonbudget  for 
ubraries  in  the  year  ahead. 

Two  libraries  in  my  own  congressional 
district  received  grants  from  the  im- 
pounded funds  which,  because  of  Nixon's 
antlllbrary  stance,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  expect  in  the  future. 

The  Wayne  County  Federated  Library 
System  received  $53,000  to  administer 
a  training  program  for  volimteers  In- 
volved with  special  services  for  the  bUnd 
and  physically  handicapped.  The  Romu- 
lus Public  Library  was  allocated  $2  900 
to  fund  a  library  service  for  shut-ins 
These  grants  come  under  title  I  of  the 
I^CA.  This  title  allocates  funds  directly 
to  States  to  help  them  provide  services 
to  rural  residents,  the  physically  dis- 
advantaged and  other  groups  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  fully  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  public  library. 

Under  title  in  of  the  act.  more  than 
$110,000  was  allocated  to  various  univer- 
sity and  local  public  libraries  to  construct 
systems  to  forward  effective  interlibrary 
cooperation.  These  systems  are  designed 
to  make  the  information  in  one  library 
available  to  users  of  other  Ubraries  with- 
in Michigan.  Not  only  does  this  prevent 
duplication  of  effort,  but  multiplies  many 
times  the  amount  of  material  available 
at  any  local  branch  library. 

The  public  library  is,  for  both  young 
and  old,  a  vital  part  of  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess of  informal  education.  It  Is  a  public 
trust.  Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, in  the  interests  of  "economy" 
and  "efficiency,"  has  seen  fit  to  undercut 
that  trust. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  request  for  the  Library  Services 


and  Construction  Act.  reduced  fimds  for 
title  I— grants  to  States— by  almost  so 
percent.  He  requested  zero  funding  for 
title  m — interlibrary  cooperation.  Title 
n  provides  funds  for  public  library  con- 
struction and  title  IV  for  older  readers' 
services.  Not  one  red  cent  was  requested 
for  either  of  these.  Training  programs 
for  which  Congress  appropriated  $2  85 
million  and  research  programs  which  re- 
ceived more  than  $1.45  million  were  also 
buried  with  zero  budget  requests. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
told  Congress  that  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  has  a  "responsible  role"  to  play  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  libraries  In 
light  of  the  administration  budget  re- 
quests, this  statement  was  clearly  no 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a 
strong  public  library  system.  Several 
months  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  announced  a  new 
administration  push  in  this  field  and  a 
forthcoming  Library  Partnership  Act 
Congress  has  not  yet  received  this  pro- 
posal, and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  Is  non- 
existent.  Once  again,  the  actions  of  this 
administration  speak  louder  than  Its 
words. 

Once  again,  it  appears  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  done  another  hatchet 
job  on  a  program  that  benefits  aU  the 
American  people. 


MARIHUANA  AND  THE  ATOM  BOMB 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently read  in  the  Florida  Times  Union 
an  editorial  that  I  am  sure  every  parent 
of  a  teensiger  in  this  country  would  like 
for  his  or  her  children  to  '^ad.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  newspaper  or  a  politician  to 
say  the  hard  facts  to  an  audience  that 
may  not  want  to  hear  what  the  facts 
are.  When  a  newspaper  such  as  the  Flor- 
ida Times  Union  renders  a  public  service 
such  as  this  editorial  does  I  think  it 
should  be  recognized.  Such  a  service  by 
this  newspaper  is  consistent  with  its 
significant  past  and  its  even  more  signi- 
ficant future.  The  editorial  reads: 

MAaiHTTANA   AND  THE  ATOM   BoMB 

The  horrors  of  possible  genetic  mutations 
resulting  from  atomic  fallout  have  been 
widely  accepted  and  rightly  so. 

At  the  same  time,  marijuana  has  been 
pushed  in  many  quarters  as  a  pleasant  re- 
laxant that  should  be  legalized. 

What  do  the  two  things  have  in  common? 

Plenty,  if  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hardin  B. 
Jones,  a  professor  of  medical  physics  and 
physiology  at  the  tTnlverslty  of  California, 
is  to  be  believed. 

Dr.  Jones  told  the  Internal  Security  sub- 
committee of  the  United  States  Senate: 

"As  an  expert  in  human  radiation  effects 

.  .  chromosome  damage  .  .  .  even  in  those 
who  use  cannabis  (marijuana)  "moderately," 
is  roughly  the  same  type  and  degree  of  dam- 
age as  In  persons  surviving  atom  bombing 
with  a  heavy  level  of  radiation  exposure— 
approximately  160  roentgens.  The  implica- 
tions are  the  same." 

We  don't  know  whether  Dr.  Jones  Is  a 
conservative  or  a  liberal  in  his  political  views 
and  it  should  not  matter.  Scientiflc  research, 
not   ideologies,  should   be   the  determinant 
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to  whether  marijuana  is  harmless  or  dan- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


gerous. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  debate  so  far 
baa  been  Ideological  rather  than  scientific. 
That  is  a  ridiculous  situation  but  ridic- 
ulous situations  are  commonplace  these  days. 
The  push  to  make  marijuana  socially  and 
legally  acceptable  has  come  from  some  very 
high  places  and  some  of  these  voices  have 
told  many  people,  mostly  young  people,  ex- 
actly what  they  want  to  hear. 

This  is  true  to  the  extent  that  evidence 
indicates  that  enough  marijuana  or  hashish 
for  five  billion  "Joints"  entered  the  United 
States  last  year. 

What  kind  of  responsibility  do  the  mari- 
juana "pushers" — both  those  who  sell  and 
those  who  advocate  its  use — bear  If  Dr.  Jones 
or  Dr.  Olav  Braenden,  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Narcotic  Laljoratory  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  are  right? 

Dr.  Braendens  report  Indicates  from  re- 
search that  "canabls  accumulates  in  the 
brains  and  gonads  in  the  manner  of  DDT, 
that  it  produces  fetal  deformities  in  ani- 
mals. In  addition  to  abortions  and  stillbirths 
in  a  manner  that  resembles  the  damage  done 
by  thalidomide  .  .  . 

""That  it  results  In  breakage  and  serious 
damage  to  human  chromosomes,  and  that 
it  seriously  reduces  the  body's  ability  to  pro- 
duce DNA,  a  critical  component  of  all  cells, 
including  reproductive  cells  .  .  ." 

If  this  is  true,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
marijuana  on  a  generation  yet  unborn?  How 
can  It  be  Justified  on  any  aK>ral,  social  or 
ethical  basis? 

Public  outcry,  based  on  much  thinner  evi- 
dence than  is  piling  up  against  marijuana 
has  relegated  several  substances  or  products 
into  a  virtual  leper  colony  status. 

Unless  the  scientific  testimony  can  be  re- 
futed by  believable  scientific  research,  the 
case  against  marijuana  calls  for  a  verdict 
of  guilty  and  a  change  In  the  climate  of 
thought  that  regards  It  as  merely  a  pleasant 
relaxant. 

Such  a  change  In  attitude  Is  needed  to 
counter  what  Dr.  Jones  describes  as  efforts 
to  use  marijuana  at  a  moderate  level  or  le- 
galize it.  These  efforts,  he  says,  ""have  pre- 
vented sensible  acts  to  reduce  use  of  this  drug 
...  we  find  no  'safe'  level  of  cannabis." 

His  testimony  won't  make  a  popular  man 
on  campus  and  It  Is  more  believable  for  this 
reason.  He  is  risking  the  treatment  ac- 
corded others  who  have  debunked  some  of 
the  modem  myths  that  have  become  dogma 
in  some  academic  circles. 

What  a  frightening  prospect  to  have  all  the 
radiation  monitoring  equipment  and  world- 
wide efforts  to  curb  atomic  fallout  only  to 
have  the  same  effects  from  the  already  epi- 
demic use  of  marijuana. 


BISHOP  CONDEMNS  TERRORISTS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsible 
and  deeply  concerned  individuals  across 
the  country  and  throughout  the  world 
continue  to  speak  out  against  the  bar- 
baric terrorist  attack  which  took  the 
lives  of  more  than  20  Israeli  schoolchil- 
dren and  injured  many  more  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Maalot,  Indeed,  the  world  com- 
munity should  and  must  condemn,  not 
only  this  latest  atrocity,  but  what  has 
become  a  long  list  of  terrorist  assaults 
that  have  taken  or  jeopardized  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  innocent  people.  Only  by 


taking  the  strongest  stand  against  these 
so-called  "guerilla"  attacks  and  any  na- 
tion which  harbors  terrorists  will  we  rid 
ourselves  of  this  brutal  menace. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Walter  P.  Kellenberg.  Bishop  of 
the  Rockville  Centre  Diocese,  condemn- 
ing the  Maalot  incident  and  other  terror- 
ist attacks.  Bishop  Kellenberg  was 
joined  in  speaking  out  against  these 
atrocities  by  the  Reverend  George  P. 
Graham,  chairman  of  the  Catholic-Jew- 
ish Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Ecumen- 
ism Commission,  and  by  the  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Mr. 
Elmer  Winter.  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul 
hsis  also  deplored  the  Maalot  attack  and 
the  seizure  of  innocent  children  and  the 
terrorism  which  outrages  decent  human 
instinct. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Long 
Island  CathoUc  regarding  these  expres- 
sions of  deepest  sympathy  and  concern. 
The  article  follows: 

Bishop  Condemns  Terroeists 

Rockville  Centke. — Bishop  Kellenberg  de- 
plored and  condemned  the  terrorist  attack 
which  took  the  lives  of  more  than  20  Israeli 
school  children  and  Injured  many  more  In 
the  village  of  Maalot. 

"With  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  I  ex- 
tend deep  sympathy  to  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  the  murdered  and  injured, "  the 
bishop  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  "in  little  over  a 
month's  time  the  State  of  Israel  has  twice 
suffered  enormously  costly  terrorist  attacks." 

"Our  consciences,"  said  Bishop  Kellenberg, 
are  Indeed  outraged  by  these  merciless 
crimes." 

Turning  the  Israeli  reprisal,  the  blsbc^ 
noted  that  "although  the  imttators  must 
bear  the  greater  blame,  we  may  never  con- 
done retaliatory  attacks."  Relatives  and 
friends  of  the  innocent  who  have  died  in 
Lebanon  also  deserve  our  profound  sympa- 
thy, the  bishop  continued. 

Bishop  Kellenberg  called  for  "Middle  East- 
ern governments  to  rid  themselves  of  ter- 
rorists who  operate  from  within  their  bor- 
ders "  and  urged  that  ""peace  negotiations  not 
be  delayed  but  rather  more  intensely  pur- 
sued and  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  brought  to 
an  end." 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Graham,  diocesan  of- 
ficials and  chairman  of  the  Cathollc-Jevrish 
Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Ecumenism  Com- 
mission said ; 

"The  massacre  of  Israeli  school   chUdren 
by  Arab  terrorists  should  call  forth  the  moral 
Indignation  of  the  civilized  world.  The  attack 
is  also  to  be  deplored  as  an  attempt  to  sabo- 
tage the  negotiations  for  peace  between  Israel 
and  Syria.  Much  of  the  blame  for  the  attack 
must  rest  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  result 
of  Its  unfair  and  one-sided  condemnation  of 
Israel  for  Its  retaliation  after  the  last  terror- 
ist attack.  This  Is  not  to  deny  that  Israel's 
retaliatory  attacks  are  also  wrong,  however 
much   their  provocation.   It  is  to  say  very 
plainly   however    that    the    United    Nations 
must  take  firm  measures  to  condemn  all  ter- 
rorism by  anyone,  no  matter  what  the  al- 
leged   Justification.    The    Security    CouncU 
cannot  allow  freewheeling  private  groups  to 
prevent  international  agreements  aimed  at 
achieving  peace." 

The  action  by  Arab  guerrlUas  In  Maalot 
was  called  a  "massacre  without  pity"  and  a 
"subhuman  crime"  by  the  Vatican  daUy 
newspaper,  L'Osservatore  Romano. 

Shortly  before  the  Israeli  army  assault  on 
the  schoolhouse  Pope  Paul  VI  expressed  his 
sorrow  over  the  Incident  and  his  concern  for 
the  fate  of  the  schoolchildren. 
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The  Vatican  daily  deplored  the  "barbarous 
reappearance"  of  using  Innocent  persons  "to 
pay  tha  price  of  ideological  terrorism."  The 
paper  added :  "W©  weep  with  the  parents  and 
the  families  of  those  who  were  attacked  while 
we  pray  to  God  to  Invoke  a  peace  that  em- 
braces the  Innocent  and  the  guilty,  both  of 
which  have  been  brought  to  death  by  a  mad. 
destructive  vision." 

Pope  Paul  deplored  the  seizure  of  "inno- 
cent children"  as  ""repugnant  to  our  con- 
sciences and  to  mankind."  After  reports  came 
of  reprisal  raids  by  Israeli  Jets,  Vatican  Radio 
said  reciprocal  respect,  dialogue  and  the 
speedy  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  constituted 
the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  "'logic  of 
violence"  which  brought  a  spiral  of  attacks 
and  reprisals.  He  also  sent  a  message  to 
Lebanon  expressing  sorrow  for  victims  of  the 
Israeli  reprisal  raids,  Vatican  Radio  reported. 

The  Arab  terrorist  attack  in  Maalot 
prompted  condemnations  by  officials  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  (AJC).  which 
began  its  68th  annual  meeting  in  New  Tork 
the  day  after  the  attack. 

During  the  opening  session,  Elmer  Winter, 
president  of  the  AJC.  condemned  the  Maalot 
attack  and  criticisms  of  Israel's  past  raids  in 
retaliation    for    previous    terrorist    attacks. 

""This  barbarous  act  exposes  the  hypocrisy 
of  much  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  as 
expressed  last  month  in  the  United  Nations' 
Security  CouncU  voted  to  condenm  Israel  for 
retaliatory  action  within  Lebanon  whUe  re- 
fusing to  disapprove  the  outrageous  Kiryat 
Shmono  massacre."  Mr.  Winter  stated. 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissingers  attempts  to  bring 
about  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  Winter  said 
that  these  peace  initiatives  now  hang  In  the 
balance. 

"We  must  not  let  these  peace  moves  fall 
now,"  he  stated.  "If  we  do.  we  acknowledge 
that  the  terrorist  act  at  Maalot,  aimed  ap- 
parently at  thwarting  these  peace  moves,  did, 
indeed,  succeed." 

Mr.  Winter  called  for  four  concrete  steps: 

The  United  Nations,  with  the  US.  tak- 
ing the  lead,  should  condemn  the  attack 
on  Maalot. 

The  Arabs,  to  prove  they  really  desire  peace, 
should  also  condemn  the  attack  and  see 
to  It  that  terrorists  are  not  permitted  a 
seat  at  the  proposed  Middle  East  peace  talks 
In  Geneva. 

Kissinger  should  redouble  his  already  ex- 
hausting attempts  to  bring,  about  a  stable 
peace. 

The  Lebanese  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  by  granting  haven  to  terrorists 
they    are    also    engaging    in    terrorism. 


DON  RUMSFELD 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 


Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
following  article  from  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  on  one  of  our  friends  and  former 
colleagues,  Don  Rumsfeld.  Former  Rep- 
resentative of  Illinois'  13th  Congressional 
District,  he  Is  now  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
As  the  Sun  Times  points  out  in  its  report 
on  Don's  flrst  year,  and  as  we  in  the 
House  had  every  reason  to  expect,  his 
performance  there  is  of  the  same  high 
caliber  he  demonstrated  in  this  chamber. 
The  descriptions  of  him  as  "highly  In- 
telligent." "hard   working,"   "has  good 
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judgment,"  and  "articulate"  match  the 
man  we  came  to  know  here  in  the  House, 
as  do  the  conmients  on  hii  "tendency  to 
be  blunt"  and  his  "charming  wife."  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  j  oin  me  in  ex- 
pressing my  pleasure  at  iiis  success  in 
this  key  post  and  in  wishing  him  good 
luck  in  the  hard  negotiati  ig  coming  up 
in  the  months  ahead. 

[From  Chicago  Sun-Times,   Jar.  17.  1974] 

BuMSFXLDs  Bluntness  Provi 5  No  Handicap 

IN  NATO  PoBi 

^By  Richard  NelT) 

Bbusskls.— Chlcagoan    DonEUd    Rumsfeld. 

former   representative   from    .he   13th   Con- 

eresslonal    District,   recently    completed   hla 

first  year  as  U.S.  ambassadoi    to  the  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 

It  is  one  of  the  most  delicaUi  Jobs  m  Amer- 
ican overseas  diplomacy.  Yet  iie  took  It  with 
no  experience— either  In  diplomacy  or  to 
Europe.  How  Is  he  doing? 

The  most  favorable  assessm(  nt  comes  from 
NATO  Sec.  Ocn.  Joseph  Luns,  the  former 
long-time  Dutch  foreign  mlnliiter  and  one  of 
Europe's  most  prestigious  diplomats.  Luns 
says  flatly:  "Rumsfeld  enjoys  i  high  reputa- 
tion among  his  coUeagues  h<  re.  ...  He  Is 
highly  intelligent  and  has  q  ilckly  grasped 
what  NATO  is  all  about.  Hea  hard-working 
and  has  good  Judgment.  He's  articulate,  with 
an  engaging  personality  and  a  ;harmlng  wUe. 
We're  glad  to  have  him  here.  ' 

When  Rumsfeld  took  up  his  duties  on  Feb. 
26  last  vear,  many  people  weren't  so  sure.  He 
was  young  (41).  He  would  b<  dealing  with 
Europe's  elite  career  ambassidors,  usually 
men  10  or  20  years  his  senloi.  Unlike  most 
U  S  ambassadors  who  manage  relations  with 
Just  one  nation  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Rumsfeld  wovUd  be  handling  14  nations  aU 
at  once.  (The  14  AtUntlc  a  lies  plus  the 
United  States  are  all  housed  i  nder  one  roof 
at  NATO  headquarters  here.) 

True,  he  had  served  four  ten  [is  In  Congress 
and  four  years  In  the  jobs  In  :he  NUon  ad- 
ministration. But,  asked  one  N.  iTO  diplomat, 
••can  he  really  transfer  his  all-  American  per- 
sonality and  the  rough-and-tumble  tactics 
of  Washington  across  an  ocean  to  deal  with 
so  many  different,  complex  nationalities?" 

The  consensus  here  Is  that  Rumsfeld  has 
largely  succeeded.  The  main  trltlclsm  con- 
cerns his  tendency  to  be  blunt,  Europeans  in 
general,  diplomats  In  particular,  tend  to 
make  their  point*  so  gracefully  that  you 
don't  know  when  they're  beU  g  rude.  Thus 
people  here  have  often  winced  when  Rums- 
feld brought  the  sharp,  dlrert  thrusts  of 
congressional-type  debating  lo  the  NATO 
council  table.  His  staff  aides  defend  him. 
saying  "It  was  time  for  tcugh  talk  In 
NATO" — on  defense  burden  shi  ring,  on  deal- 
ing with  the  Russians  in  the  M  Iddle  East,  on 
the  future  of  the  Alliance. 

There  are  three  reasons  fo:'  the  ambas- 
sadors general  success  here,  N.  ITO  observers 

feel: 

(1)  His  personal  warmth  ard  an  Increas- 
ingly sure  grasp  of  NATO  problems  have 
tended  to  overcome  dislike  of  ils  bluntness. 

(2)  He  has  won  the  support  of  his  staff — 
almost  100  top-quality  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  military  men. 

(3)  He  has  good,  regular  communication 
with  President  Nixon  and  Sec.  ( *  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger. 

Said  one  NATO  official:  "V'e  know  that 
Rumsfeld  Is  heard  In  Washington  by  the 
only  people  who  make  any  dll Terence" 

In  turn,  the  ambassador's  Influence  back 
In  the  American  capital  has  boasted  the  mo- 
rale of  the  U5.-NATO  delegation  that  h« 
directs  here.  One  delegation  {member  said, 
"When  Rumsfeld  Is  In  town,  tlie  presence  of 
the  White  House,  and  of  Klsi  Inger,  Is  very 
close." 

This  has  not  always  been  ths  case.  Morale 
had  langiilshed  In  the  U.S.  tei  xa  here  when 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Nixon  left  the  NATO  ambassa- 
dorial post  unflUed  for  nine  months  in  1971 — 
an  unprecedented  vacuum  for  the  leading 
nation  In  the  Alliance. 

When  former  VS.  Treasury  Sec.  David 
Kennedy,  another  Chlcagoan,  was  finally  sent 
here,  be  never  was  able  to  establish  infiuen- 
tlal  lines  to  the  peak  of  power  In  Washington. 
"We  all  felt  'farmed  out'  over  here — as  if 
Washington  didn't  care  what  we  said  or  did." 
said  one  American. 

But  things  have  changed  under  Rumsfeld. 
During  an  Informal  talk  with  the  ambassa- 
dor In  front  of  an  open  fire  in  his  home 
recently,  I  asked  him  about  his  relationship 
to  Kissinger. 

"I  know  the  secretary  pretty  well,"  he  an- 
swered. "After  all.  we  met  almost  every 
morning  for  four  years  at  White  Hoiise  morn- 
ing staff  meetings.  We  have  a  good  working 
relationship,  and  I'm  comfortable  In  It.  .  .  . 
Kissinger  has  devoted  much  of  his  career  to 
the  study  of  security  problems,  and  that's 
what  I'm  dealing  with  here  at  NATO.  .  .  ." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Rumsfeld  home  In 
the  Avenue  des  Verts  Chasseurs  here,  his 
wife.  Joyce,  greeted  me  graciously  and  then 
left  us  alone  with  Otto  (the  dog).  Sam  (the 
cat)  and  International  politics.  During  the 
next  hour  or  so,  we  have  visits  from  Valerie. 
17.  who  was  homecoming  queen  at  the  Brus- 
sels-American School  last  fall;  Marcy,  13,  who 
Is  enrolled  In  a  Belgian  school  and  Is  study- 
ing— In  French — Latin,  math  and  Flemish, 
and  6-year-old  Nicholas,  who  showed  me  his 
increasing  mastery  at  standing  on  his  head. 
Nicholas  is  also  In  a  Belgian  school  and  is 
doing  all  his  studies  In  French. 

Rumsfeld  Is  clearly  glad  to  be  away  from 
Watergate  Washington. 

There  have  been  rumor-flurries  several 
times  here  that  he  was  beaded  back  to  D.C. 
For  example,  a  crowd  of  Brussels  Journalists 
quickly  assembled  on  his  front  lawn  one 
night  a  few  months  ago  when  reports  cir- 
culated that  he  would  be  named  Mr.  Nixon's 
vice  president. 

Nothing  came  of  the  rumors  of  course,  and 
the  ambassador  told  me.  "I  like  It  here,  and 
I  plan  to  stay  for  a  period.  .  .  .  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant time  for  the  U.S.  In  NATO."  Observ- 
ers here  believe  he  felt  that  the  present  pe- 
riod Is  a  bad  growing  season  for  aspiring  Re- 
publicans back  In  the  United  States. 

Rumsfeld  and  his  wife  shun  much  of  the 
social  side  of  Brussels  diplomacy.  Unlike  most 
Europeans  he  likes  short  meals,  and  he  also 
prefers  direct  office-type  contact  with  other 
delegations.  He  often  works  at  home  In  the 
evening,  bringing  papers  with  him  from 
NATO.  The  U.S.  delegation  smilingly  endures 
"the  yellow  peril" — a  stream  of  questions, 
reminders  and  directives  that  emerges  on 
special  yellow  paper  from  the  envoy's  office. 

NATO  Is  an  extraordinary  institution — 
little  understood  publicly  but  representing 
"the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,"  as 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  have  often  said.  Be- 
cause NATO's  first  task  Is  coUectlve  defense, 
the  U.S.  ambassador's  Job  Involves  more  mili- 
tary and  security  issues  than  any  other  over- 
seas diplomatic  post. 

However.  NATO  Is  also  a  Peacemaker.  It  is 
the  diplomatic  Instrument  with  which  the 
15  allied  nations  co-ordinate  their  policies 
of  detente  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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STATISTICS  BURIED  UNDER  MOUN- 
TAIN OF  PAPERWORK 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled on  H.R.  12181,  a  bill  to  ease  the 


Federal  paperwork  burden  on  the  small 
businessman  and  professional.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  alarming  rate  of  increase  in  Fed- 
eral record  keeping.  Now  I  am  told  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  plans  to  re- 
quire the  500  largest  manufacturers  to 
file  regular  breakdowns  of  sales,  costs 
and  profits  for  each  line  of  business 
Aside  from  the  added  burden  of  work 
this  can  only  add  untold  amounts  to  the 
cost  of  manufactured  items  at  the  retail 
level.  The  Congress  should  take  action 
to  prevent  this  added  danger  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Along  another  line,  an  interesting 
question  is  raised  by  the  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  his  column  pub- 
lished by  the  Washington  Star-News  on 
May  31.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  discusses  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Census  Bureau.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  doing  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  gathering  statistics.  The  ques- 
tion is.  is  it  doing  too  much?  According  to 
Kilpatrick.  the  Bureau  demands  data 
from  the  business  community.  Some  2  5 
million  companies  are  required  to  fill  out 
one  or  more  of  the  268  business  forms 
now  in  use.  Another  3  million  companies 
are  sampled.  I  beUeve  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt.  Many  oyt  these  questions  could  re- 
veal business  Secrets.  They  could  also  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion  of  privacy.  I  in- 
sert the  Kilpatrick  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  May  31 
1974) 
Fountains  op  Statistics 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  reporter  who  spends  a  couple  of  hours 
talking  with  Vincent  P.  Barabba.  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Is  likely  to  come 
away  from  the  interview  with  mixed  impres- 
sions. The  reporter  may  flnd  himself  «Unul. 
taneously  Impressed,  overwhelmed,  and  stUl 
skeptical. 

The  bureau  manifestly  Is  doing  a  great 
deal.  The  question  Is,  Is  it  doing  too  much? 
The  question  arises  with  some  frequency  In 
an  age  of  computers  and  data  processing 
equipment.  The  machines  are  quite  simply 
marvelous.  They  are  vast,  accommodating 
cows:  Properly  fed.  they  can  be  milked  for 
tons  of  information.  Their  multlole  stomachs 
can  digest  incredible  cuds,  and  transform 
raw  fodder  into  facts. 

Barabba  and  his  associates  are  especially 
enchanted  these  days  with  a  new  science  of 
computer  graphics.  Using  techniques  that  did 
not  even  exist  a  few  years  ago.  they  can  plot 
onto  maps  a  bewildering  array  of  statistical 
material. 

On  the  morning  I  trooped  down  to  South- 
east Washington  for  a  visit,  Barabba  was 
modestly  showing  off  some  sample  maps  of 
census  tracts  In  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  At  a 
glance  it  was  possible  to  tell  how  many  chil- 
dren, old  folks,  poor  people,  rich  people,  or 
college  graduates  live  within  a  given  area. 
How  many  bathtubs  in  Boston?  Before  long 
Barabba  may  have  them  mapped  out,  block 
by  block. 

A  large  part  of  the  bureau's  work  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  gathering  of  economic  statis- 
tics. In  recent  years,  a  number  of  business- 
men, espieclally  small  businessmen,  have 
complained  bitterly  of  the  time-consuming 
demands  Imposed  upon  them.  Life  has  be- 
come one  durned  questionnaire  after  another. 

Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire 
has  taken  up  their  fight  against  the  paper- 
work pollution.  Though  the  senator  does  not 
put  It  so  bluntly,  he  plainly  feels  that  much 
of  this  paperwork  Is  useless.  He  doubts  that 
the  Information  Is  worth  the  trouble  and  the 
expense  required  to  collect  it. 
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Barabba  quite  naturally  takes  an  opposing 
view.  He  observes,  reasonably,  that  the  more 
information  decisionmakers  have  to  work 
with,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  make  wise 
decisions.  This  applies  in  both  the  public  and 
the  private  sectors. 

The  city  council  thinking  of  expanding  the 
gas  works  wants  to  know  (and  not  merely 
guess)  how  many  prospective  customers  may 
be  found  In  a  given  area.  The  businessman 
thinking  of  launching  a  new  restaurant  Is 
more  likely  to  succeed,  and  less  likely  to  go 
broke,  If  he  knows  exactly  how  many  com- 
petitors he  has  to  cope  with. 

To  provide  these  and  10  billion  other 
answers,  the  bureau  regularly  demands  data 
from  the  business  community.  Some  2.5  mil- 
lion companies  are  required  to  fill  out  one  or 
more  of  the  268  business  forms  now  In  use. 
Another  3  million  companies  are  sampled. 

Meanwhile,  these  same  companies  are  feed- 
ing forms  and  information  to  Social  Security, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

As  Sen.  Mclntyre  ha.s  remarked,  many  busi- 
nessmen cannot  tend  to  their  business  be- 
cause of  the  Incessant  forms.  The  senator 
cherishes  a  conviction  that  only  the  largest 
companies  engage  In  any  slgnlflcant  mining 
of  the  mountains  of  data  that  result. 

Barabba  believes  the  senator  and  other 
critics  are  mistaken,  but  he  Is  agreeable  to 
one  more  questionnaire  to  find  out.  The  bu- 
reau is  now  embarking  on  a  massive  study  of 
Its  own  output.  If  the  study  indicates  that 
some  statistical  nuggets  are  more  trouble 
than  they're  worth,  some  reporting  forms  may 
be  abolished. 

A  skeptical  reporter  notes  that  In  the  past 
three  years,  the  bureau  has  abolished  only 
five  forms  while  It  was  devising  25  new  ones. 
But  hope  springs  eternal:  Perhaps  the  study 
will  turn  up  ways  In  which  the  bureau  can 
make  Its  data  more  useful  and  more  quickly 
comprehensible . 

The  dazzling  proliferation  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  old-fashioned  demographic 
statistics  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  mere  "enumer- 
ation of  free  persons"  which  the  Constitution 
requires  of  the  government  every  10  years. 

How  much  is  too  much?  I  don't  know,  but 
Sen.  Mclntyre  probably  Is  on  the  right  track 
when  he  complains  that  business  and  govern- 
ment alike  are  drowning  In  a  sea  of  figures — 
in  an  ocean  of  statistical  milk  that  cannot  be 
understood,  digested,  or  put  to  profitable  use. 


RESETTLING  THE  REFUGEES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NEW   YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
late  1960's,  a  unique  effort  has  been 
mounted  to  secure  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  of  significant 
numbers  of  people  who  have  been  sup- 
pressed and  discriminated  against  by 
that  regime.  Many  of  these  dissidents  are 
Jews,  who,  singled  out  by  the  govern- 
ment for  discrimination,  have  confronted 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  state  for  the 
right  to  practice  their  ancient  faith. 

In  the  beginning,  their  distress  was 
largely  ignored  by  the  powers-that-be. 
Only  a  few  took  up  the  cudgels  for  their 
rights  and  aspirations.  At  first  only  the 
yoimg  here,  joined  by  a  handful  of  sym- 
pathizers, spoke  out  for  the  rights  of 
these  people.  Gradually  the  chorus  of 
protest  swelled,  until  today  America  is 
largely  awEu-e  of  and  sympathetic  to  their 
Plight. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rarely  has  our  Nation  taken  such  a 
noble  stand  on  behalf  of  human  freedom 
as  in  the  case  of  these  people.  Large  in- 
terests, including  major  American  cor- 
porations seeking  to  profit  from  Soviet 
trade,  have  shown  a  willingness,  singular 
in  Its  callous  devotion  to  profit,  to  sell 
these  people  out.  They  have  formed  or- 
ganizations and  elicited  political  support, 
seeking  to  conceal  their  drive  for  dollars 
in  the  cloak  of  East- West  detente.  Some 
organizations  and  individuals,  taken  in 
by  such  propaganda,  have  lent  their 
names  and  efforts  to  these  endeavors.  All 
of  them  have  failed  because  of  the  Na- 
tion's devotion  to  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

The  main  instrument  of  leverage  upon 
the  Kremlin  has  been  denial  of  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  our  country.  The  Mills-Vanik  and 
Jackson  amendments  have  prevented  a 
massive  betrayal  of  human  hopes.  Slowly, 
grudgingly,  a  trickle  of  Russian  dissi- 
dents have  been  allowed  to  leave  that 
nation  by  its  government,  always  under 
the  goad  of  these  pieces  of  legislation. 
Some  30,000  to  40,000  of  these  people 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  on  an  annual 
basis,  although  this  year,  the  figures  have 
been  considerably  lower,  all  the  more 
reason  for  our  continued  vigilance  and 
insistence  upon  no  compromise  of  their 
hopes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  allowed  these 
people  to  leave  with  little  but  the  clothes 
on  their  backs.  Most  of  the  people  leaving 
are  Jews,  and  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  are  migrating  to  the  Promised 
Land — Israel.  That  tiny  democracy,  beset 
on  all  sides  by  Soviet-backed  and  Soviet- 
armed  Arab  regimes,  has  trained  all  of 
its  resources  to  accommodate  and  resettle 
these  refugees,  happy  to  offer  them  haven 
and  refuge.  But  the  costs  to  Israel  are 
staggering  in  terms  of  dollars.  And  it  has 
been  to  our  country  that  all  concerned 
have  looked  in  order  to  obtain  assistance 
in  resettling  these  people. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  Congress 
has  heeded  these  calls  for  help,  offering 
financial  aid  to  the  Government  of  Israel 
as  it  settles  these  people.  This  year  the 
need  is  desperate,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  renewed  financial  strains  imposed 
upon  Israel  by  the  October  war.  Israel's 
people  are  carrying  the  heaviest  tax  load 
per  capita  of  any  state  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  little  indication  that  it  will  lessen. 
Yet  the  need  of  the  immigrants  is  tangi- 
ble and  cannot  be  postponed. 

Our  Nation  has  never  turned  its  back 
upon  such  a  need  by  a  driven,  perse- 
cuted people.  Just  as  we  have  responded 
In  the  past,  so  we  should  and  can  offer 
an  aflarmative  response  today.  I  am 
therefore  introducing  a  measure  which 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  to  au- 
thorize the  sum  of  $50  million  for  reset- 
tlement of  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia 
in  Israel.  I  know  that  this  concept  en- 
joys widespread  supj)ort  among  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
among  the  mass  of  Americans.  It  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do. 

Israel  remains  our  only  tried  and 
trusted  friend  In  that  entire  area  of 
the  world.  Saudi  Arabia  showed  her 
friendship  by  the  oil  embargo  against 
this  coimtry.  Egypt  has  turned  upon  us 
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in  the  past  and  undoubtedly  will  do  so 
again,  should  the  gain  from  such  a  pol- 
icy appeal  to  that  nation's  leaders.  So  we 
have  a  geopolitical  as  well  as  a  humani- 
tarian interest  in  strengthening  that 
state. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  human 
rights  aspect  of  this  situation.  It  is  one 
thing  to  aid  them  in  leaving  Russia.  It 
is  another  to  insure  that  they  will  not  be 
cast  out  into  the  world,  unaided  and  ig- 
nored, as  happened  in  the  late  1930's  and 
mid- 1 940 's  with  so  many  Jewish  refugees. 
One  cannot  help  but  remember  with  sor- 
row and  shame  the  sad  tale  of  these 
pitiful  remnants  of  Europe's  Jews,  who 
were  turned  away  from  so  many  places 
by  so  many  callous  governments.  Today, 
we  can  rewrite  that  sorry  chapter,  or  at 
least  alleviate  the  pain  of  its  memory  by 
doing  what  is  right  by  their  descendents. 


SELLING    THE    AMERICAN    SYSTEM 
OF   FREE    ENTERPRISE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  has  made  ours  the  most  pros- 
perous country  in  the  world,  many  Amer- 
icans remain  defensive  about  it. 

Within  our  own  country  there  are 
those  who  would  substitute  the  bureau- 
cratic management  of  Government  for 
the  free  choices  of  American  consumers 
in  the  open  marketplace.  Such  individ- 
uals have  failed  to  understand  that  capi- 
talism is.  in  simple  terms,  democracy  ap- 
plied to  economics.  What  is  produced  in 
a  free  society  is  what  consumers  wish  to 
purchase.  They  vote  with  their  dollars  for 
the  products  they  desire. 

As  we  witness  the  failure  of  Socisilist 
economies  to  provide  their  citizens  with 
such  basic  commodities  as  food  and 
shelter  it  remains  a  source  of  wonder 
that  many  in  our  own  country  continue 
to  deprecate  the  very  system  which  per- 
mits us  to  feed  not  only  ourselves  but 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  American  who  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  selling  the  world  the  merits  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  is  'Vern  I.  Mc- 
Carthy. Jr.,  the  president  of  Vulcan  Con- 
tainers, Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

Speaking  on  the  "Manion  Forum" 
radio  program,  Mr.  McCarthy  stated 
that— 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  and  after  many  conversa- 
tions with  staffs  of  our  embassies,  with  lo- 
cal businessmen.  I  found  that  one  product . . . 
that  we  have  failed  successfully  to  market  is 
our  economic  system.  ...  I  feel  that  many 
other  countries  In  the  world  badly  need, 
desperately  need,  to  know  what  the  magic  Is 
of  what  we  call  "the  American  way." 

Mr.  McCarthy  expresses  the  view 
that— 

Too  few  of  them  (businessmen)  are  doing 
anything  to  question  where  their  tax  money 
Is  going,  how  it  is  being  spent  by  various  gov- 
ernment agencies  that  receive  the  proceeds  of 
taxation.  We  have  controllers  and  there  ai« 
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transix>rtatloD  experts,  all 
are  brought  Into  businesses 
corner  for  curtailment  of 
there  again,  this  largest 
la  frequently  overlooked. 
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to  search  every 
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At  a  time  when  Amerlcfui  business  Is 
under  attack,  when  government  is  exer- 
cising more  control  over  itjthan  ever  be- 
fore, and  Is  taxing  an  Incre^lng  share  of 
Its  profit,  it  Is  good  to  se<  businessmen 
such  as  Vern  McCarthy  tailing  the  offen- 
sive— speaking  on  behalf  tot  free  enter- 
prise and  questioning  the  policies  of  Oov- 
errunent  ofBclals  in  Washihgton. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  jcoUeagues  the 
conversation  between  Ven^  I.  McCarthy 
and  Dean  Clarence  Manionjon  the  Man- 
Ion  Forum"  radio  programj  and  Insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  tim^: 

SSU.INO  THE  "AMBRICAK  WaT"*-BU8INX8SMAN 
Appliks  Markitino  T«CHK|QUI8  To  Pko- 
MOTB  Otn  Fxxx  Economic  arsTXit 
OcAN  MANtoN.  Vern  I.  McCarthy.  Jr.,  a  most 
personable,  energetic  and  ImMlnatlve  young 
man,  is  President  of  whs:  he  falls  a  8a-year- 
old.  thtrd-generatlon  compan^,  Vulcan  Con- 
tainers, Inc  Vulcan  Containers  Is  located  In 
the  Chicago  suburb  of  HlU8l4e.  It  Is  a  very 
successful  business  enterprla*.  which  Indi- 
cates that  President  Vern  Mccju-thy  certainly 
knows  how  to  manage  his  coi)ipany  and  sell 
Its  products.  But.  personally,]  I  have  never 
caught  him  doing  It.  It  seems|to  me  that  he 
13  forever  and  eagerly  selling  Something  else. 
Mr.  McCarthy  Is  here  with  jne  now  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  and  to  me,  Justi  how  he  man- 
ages to  popularize  and  markkt  things  that 
appear  to  be  far-removed  from  Vulcan  Con- 
tainers. Mr.  McCarthy,  welcome  to  the  Man- 
Ion  Porum.  I 

Mr.  McCaktht.  Thank  you,  loean  Manlon, 
It'a  a  great  pleasvire  for  me  td  be  Invited  to 
share  good  ideas  with  you  and  your  lis- 
teners. I 

Dean  Manion.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
you  here.  Now.  by  way  of  rationalizing  this 
somewhat  facetious  Introduction,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  looking  at  your  recent  article  In 
the  American  Paint  Journal.  Y ova  title  Is 
'•Let's  Sell  The  World  on  The  Ainerlcan  Way." 
Now,  Isn't  that  a  pretty  amblltlous  program 
for  the  President  of  Vulcan  Co»italner««o 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  certainly  fc.  and  I  think 
It  bears  explanation.  I  have  been  prlvUeged  to 
visit  a  niunber  of  foreign  counties,  and  after 
many  conversations  with  staffs  of  our  em- 
bassies, with  local  buslnessmea,  I  found  that 
one  product,  if  you  will,  that  t^e  have  failed 
successfully  to  market  Is  our  Economic  sys- 
tem. Our  economic  system,  in  fcy  opinion,  is 
what  has  given  me  the  prlvUe|e  of  succeed- 
ing my  father  and  grandfather  In  operating  a 
successful  family  business,  a£d  unless  we 
preserve  this  economic  system,  our  future  is 
certainly  limited. 

I  feel  that  many  other  countries  In  the 
world  badly  need,  desperately  ueed,  to  know 
what  the  magic  Is  of  what  we  ci  II  "the  Amer- 
ican way."  Having  the  opportutilty  to  express 
these  Ideas  In  a  business  trade  Journal,  I  hope 
that  many  men  who  are  expUrlng  overseas 
markets  and  traveling  overseas  will  be  more 
effective  ambassadors  of  our  cwn  economic 
system. 

DEAN  Manion.  I  Uke  It  that  you  approach 
the  selling  of  the  American  wajr,  the  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  system.  In  very  much 
the  same  way  that  you  would  lapproach  the 
seUlng  of  containers,  or  soap,  oil  razor  blades. 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  McCartht.  Absolutely  coirect.  I  reduce 
government,  public  affairs,  our  i  conomlc  sys- 
tem, to  the  basic  marketing  ifevel.  I  think 
that  whether  you  are  selling  a  i product  or  a 
service  or  an  Idea,  and  certainly  iour  economic 
system  is  a  conglomerate  of  Ide^,  it  Is  possl- 
ble  to  reduce  It  to  that  same  basic  level  and 
employ  some  of  the  same  techn]  ques. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DxAN  Manion.  What  are  some  of  the  Items 
In  the  Inventory  of  the  American  way  that 
you  feature  when  you  are  doing  this  selling 
Job? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  For  example,  I  might  be 
speaking  to  a  fellow-buslnesanMin,  who  I 
sense  Is  not  at  all  concerned  about  his  gov- 
ernment. He  Is  rather  apathetic  come  elec- 
tion time.  He  Is  not  aware  of  the  candidates 
or  the  Issues.  I  challenge  him  by  suggesting 
that  In  his  business,  the  largest  expense  In 
that  business  Is  one  that  we  call  taxes. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  he  Is  not  being  as 
vigilant  about  the  dlrecUon  of  this  expense, 
m  other  words,  the  corporate  dollars  that  he 
Is  ent.  sted  with,  as  he  Is  about  other  basic 
expeiiset  oi  his  business — such  as  raw  ma- 
terials, transportation  and  the  myriad  of 
other  cosU  that  are  part  of  the  total  package 
that  comes  out  of  the  gross  before  you  end 
up  with  a  net. 

Dean  Manion.  CTsually  every  buslnesa  haa 
a  transportation  man,  a  salesman,  a  con- 
troller, and  a  purchasing  agent,  among 
others.  How  many  of  these  businesses  that 
you  talk  about  have  somebody  who  la  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  ever-lncreaalng 
cost  of  taxes? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Unfortunately,  not  too 
many.  I  think  that  most  businessmen  spend 
a  lot  of  their  own  personal  time  and  em- 
ploy people  to  show  them  how  to  accom- 
modate their  business  to  this  major  expense, 
but  too  few  of  them  are  doing  anything  to 
question  where  their  tax  money  Is  going,  how 
It  Is  being  spent  by  various  government  agen- 
cies that  receive  the  proceeds  of  taxation. 

We  have  controllers  and.  as  you  say,  there 
are  transportation  experts,  all  forms  of  ex- 
pertise are  brought  Into  businesses  to  search 
every  comer  for  curtailment  of  expenses,  and 
yet,  there  again,  this  largest  expense  Is  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Dkan  Manion.  Well,  I  can  subscribe  to 
that.  Tou  begin  to  open  up  some  vistas  for 
me,  too.  In  my  own  profession — the  legal 
profession— I  have  observed  that  lawyers  to- 
day are  concerned  merely  with  the  construe- 
tlon  of  the  tax  regulations,  to  see  how  their 
client  can  accommodate  himself  to  it  with 
the  least  tax  payment  by  hhn,  but  It  never 
occurs  to  any  lawyer  that  I  know  to  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  regrilatlon  Itaelf,  or 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  governmental 
purpose  for  which  the  taxes  collected  are 
going  to  be  spent. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Exactly. 

OUTDATED    PROGRAMS   PROPAGATE 

Dean  Manion.  So  I  think  then  that  the 
tax  man  you  are  looking  for  U  not  Just  an 
accountant  who  can  shave  off  the  amounts 
due  by  making  all  of  the  allowable  deduc- 
tlons,  etc.,  your  tax  man  would  aim  at  the 
more  fundamental  aspect  of  the  subject; 
where  and  how  the  coUected  tax  money  is 
spent  by  the  Oovemment.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Correct.  I  think  you  stated 
It  very  clearly. 

The  concern  that  I  have — and  It  Is  shared 
by  other  businessmen,  larger  companies, 
small  companies,  and  family  stores — Is  that 
there  are  various  tools  at  hand  that  have 
been  created  by  many  responsible  people 
that  will  enlighten  the  businessman  or  his 
employees,  or  those  within  his  influence,  to 
know  more  about  their  government:  to  know 
more  about  how  expenditures  are  made,  so 
that  he  may  be  aware  of  the  facts,  because 
truth   Is  certainly  on  our  side. 

For  Instance,  when  there  Is  a  constantly 
decreasing  number  of  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  we  have  more  and 
more  employees  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, I  think  this  should  cause  many  re- 
sponsible people  to  ask  why  and  to  ask  who 
are  those  people  who  are  propagating  this 
constant  growth  of  government.  Even  though 
the  original  need  and  the  original  basis  might 
have  been  extremely  valid,  when  it  Is  gone 
from  the  scene  and  yet  continues  to  absorb 
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dollars  year  after  year,  something  must  be 
wrong. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  McCarthy,  you  pride 
yourself  on  being  the  president  of  a  third- 
generation  company.  Now,  I  observe  that  you 
have  a  fine  young  son,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  may  eventually 
succeed  you  as  President  and  Director  of  Vul- 
can Containers.  Has  It  occurred  to  you  that  If 
taxes  continue  to  increase,  and  If  Inflation 
continues  to  burgeon,  and  if  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government  continues  to  grow  and 
tighten  Its  controls  while  the  private  enter- 
prise sector  shrinks  and  shrinks,  then  Vulcan 
Containers  may  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
fourth -generation  proprietorship?  Does  that 
prospect  concern  you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thla  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  I  think  this  Is  probably  a  major 
motivating  factor,  going  back  to  your  orlgl- 
nal  statement,  about  why  I  devote  what  U  In 
some  people's  eyes,  perhaps,  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  to  being  concerned  about  the 
affairs  of  government,  or  being  concerned 
about  preserving  our  economic  environment 
that  allows  ua  to  be  here  to  speak  freely  and 
to  be  heard.  And  at  the  same  time,  consider 
the  fantastic  things  we  do  In  space  and  engi- 
neering and  medicine  In  this  free  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  present 
epidemic  of  small  businesses  giving  up.  I 
have  spoken  to  a  number  of  businessmen 
who  have  sold  their  family  businesses,  even 
when  they  have  sons  to  follow  them.  I  And, 
after  some  probing,  that  many  of  them  con- 
clude that  it's  a  basic  economic  decision.  It 
Is  not  that  they  are  tired  or  that  they  have 
no  one  to  follow  them,  it's  the  plan  eco- 
nomics based  on  the  realities  of  the  Impend- 
ing inheritance  tax  and  the  continued  Intru- 
sion of  monopolistic  unions. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  top  union  men  are 
concerned  about  the  economic  survival  of 
such  a  company's  employees  or  of  the  firms 
that  employ  them.  When  you  start  a  small 
business  today,  you  must  have  an  experi- 
enced expert  at  your  side  to  guide  you 
through  a  maze  of  taxes  and  regulations.  All 
these  roadblocks,  in  my  opinion,  make  It 
more  difficult  to  start  a  business  or  to  con- 
tinue a  small  or  medium-sized  family  busi- 
ness. This  Is  making  It  ever  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  entreprenexirshlp 
which  I  feel  Is  the  basis  of  our  country. 

Dean  Manion.  Then  apparently  you  are  not 
reconciled  to  a  commonly  accepted  theory 
that  all  business  In  the  future  Is  going  to 
be  big  and  that  small  companies  will  have 
to  merge  with  larger  companies  In  order  to 
keep  from  Just  being  liquidated,  period? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  I  fight  very  vigorously 
for  the  preservation  of  small  business,  and  I 
attempt,  through  articles  that  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  write,  to  encourage  more  In- 
dependent businessmen  to  get  into  the  fight, 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  free  business  sys- 
tem— to  offer  more  opportunities  for  indi- 
viduals to  start  their  own  business  or  their 
store;  to  do  all  these  things  that  have 
brought  us  to  the  success  that  we  have 
here  and  all  over  the  world. 

Dean  Manion.  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  I  see 
now  what  you  are  trying  to  sell  and  why  you 
want  to  sell  it.  Tell  us  what  success  you 
are  having  and  what  method  you  employ  In 
marketing  this  product. 

PROVIDE  ANSWERS  TO  PARTICULAR  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well.  Dean  Manion,  I  have 
recognized  the  privilege  that  I  have  had— 
to  operate  a  business,  to  be  a  member  of 
many  business  organizations,  to  associate 
with  a  wide  variety  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  area  where  I 
can  personally  be  useful  In  extending  my 
Ideas — be  they  good  or  bad. 

In  this  way  maybe  I  can  take  the  stone 
out  of  someone's  shoe,  so  to  speak,  someone 
who  Is  frustrated  by  a  particular  concern  In 
his  local  community  or  with  his  government, 
by  leading  him  towards  a  possible  solution. 
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There  does  exist  In  our  country  many  pub- 
lications and  organlzatons  dealing  with 
such  concerns.  I  try  to  tell  these  people 
where  they  can  find  the  particular  answer 
to  the  particular  problem  that  concerns 
them. 

Dean  Manion.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  great 
wealth  of  Informative  publications  and 
materials  concerning  particular  economic 
problems  and  theories — about  freedom,  about 
taxes,  about  government.  Many  people  do  not 
know  about  these  resources  of  information. 
Tou  try,  as  you  say,  to  act  as  a  catalyst,  to 
direct  the  proper  thing  to  the  person  who  la 
interested  In  the  particular  problem  at  the 
particular  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That's  correct.  It's  amazing 
when  one  takes  the  time  to  Investigate,  how 
many  people  of  good  will  in  all  corners  of 
our  country  have,  at  different  times,  been 
concerned  about  such  problems  as  establish- 
ing a  church  In  a  new  subdivision,  or  who 
have  come  together  to  form  a  group  to 
explore  particular  ideas  or  perhaps  to  offer 
ft  new  solution  to  some  social  or  economic 
problem.  Often  their  findings  are  not  widely 
circulated.  The  amount  of  such  material  that 
Is  available  Is  fantastic.  The  problem,  here 
again.  Is  marketing. 

I  think  this  is  where  we  started  our  con- 
versation— how  to  market  these  fine  Ideas 
and  these  responsible  organizations  to  more 
and  more  people,  to  help  people  solve  their 
own  personal  concerns  and  frustrations  and 
problems. 

Dean  Manion.  Tou  told  me  before  we 
went  on  the  air  that  some  of  your  com- 
petitors In  the  marketing  of  ideas  had  stimu- 
lated you  Into  action.  Is  it  true  that  the  left- 
wingers,  the  Communists  and  others,  operate 
this  way,  too?  Don't  they  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  sell  their  side? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  feel  this  way.  In  inves- 
tigating this  In  my  owti  way,  and  In  attempt- 
ing to  weigh  the  success  of  marketing  Ideas 
with  products,  I  found  that  those  who  would 
socialize  our  country  have,  for  many,  many 
years,  been  able  to  make  their  product  ac- 
ceptable and  to  iftave  it  placed  in  areas  of 
Influence,  whether  It  be  the  information 
media,  schools,  certain  religious  institutions, 
movies  or  what  not. 

They  have  been  very  successful  In  getting 
their  Ideas  incorporated  into  the  script,  as 
It  were,  bo  that  the  multiplier  effect  Is  that 
we  are  all  so  accustomed  to  hearing  these 
Ideas,  reading  them  and  seeing  them  on  the 
television  or  in  the  movies,  that  we  begin 
to  generally  accept  these  left-wing  Ideas  as 
the  existing  standard. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vern  Mc- 
Carthy. I  readily  see  now  the  close  relation- 
ship between  Vulcan  Containers  and  the 
American  Way.  which  you  have  long  been  so 
diligent  In  selling  and  advocating.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  among  our  listeners  there  are 
other  businessmen,  children  of  businessmen, 
employees  of  businessmen,  who.  In  their 
own  and  in  the  general  American  Interest 
win  go  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dean  Manion. 


PASTOR  BRANCH'S  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  Cleveland's  most  distin- 
guished ministers  and  civic  leaders,  the 
Reverend  En..anuel  S.  Branch.  The  pastor 
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of  the  Antloch  Baptist  Church,  Reverend 
Branch  will  be  honored  at  a  10th  anni- 
versary celebration  June  8,  1974,  at  the 
Cleveland  Plaza. 

He  is  an  outstanding  theologian  and 
has  made  many  contributions  in  the  area 
of  civic  affairs.  Accordingly,  I  submit  for 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  recent  article  which  reviews  his 
outstanding  career: 

Pastor  Branch's  10th  Anniversary 

Rev.  Emanuel  S.  Branch,  Jr..  pastor  of  the 
Antloch  Baptist  Church,  8869  Cedar  Avenue, 
vtrlU  be  honored  on  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
his  pastorate  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Cleve- 
land Plaza.  Saturday  June  8th  at  13  Noon. 

The  anniversary  address  will  be  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  minister  and  educator. 
Dr.  Samuel  D.  Proct<<r. 

Dr.  Proctor,  widely  known  in  religious  and 
educational  circles.  Is  senior  minister  at  the 
renowned  Abyssinian  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City  and  Is  Professor  of  Education, 
Graduate  School  of  Education  (Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Memorial  Choir).  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey, 

Pastor  Branch  is  Antloch'a  ninth  pastor 
following  a  short  stay  by  Rev.  Kelley  MiUer 
Smith  who  returned  to  the  first  Baptist 
Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Rev.  Branch 
actually  took  over  a  flock  that  had  been  min- 
istered by  the  late  Rev.  Wade  Hampton  Mc- 
Klnney  for  34  years.  He  led  the  flock  from 
an  old  brick  building  on  East  24  and  Central 
Avenue — from  a  membership  of  750  to  3000 — 
from  lowly  recognition  in  the  American  Bap- 
tist Convention  to  holding  some  of  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  organization. 

Rev.  Branch  Is  a  native  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut and  holds  a  bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
from  Tale  where  he  also  received  his  Master 
of  Divinity  Degree. 

His  years  in  military  service  included  a 
period  In  the  PhUlppines  and  some  time  In 
Korea. 

Before  coming  to  Cleveland  Rev.  Branch 
pastored  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  MU- 
ford,  Connecticut  and  also  at  the  Union 
Baptist  Church  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In 
Hartford  he  was  active  in  many  boards  and 
was  honored  with  a  listing  in  "Who's  Who", 
Vol.  5. 

In  1961  he  came  to  Cleveland  to  Join  the 
staff  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Cleveland,  formerly  the  Clevelamd  Area 
Church  Foundation.  As  the  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Director  he  was  delegated  to  the 
directing;  radio  and  television,  the  commu- 
nity relations  department;  and  the  spiritual 
life  department. 

In  June  1964  Rev.  Branch  was  called  to 
the  historic  Antloch  Baptist  Church.  Here 
he  ministers  to  the  needs  of  the  2700  mem- 
bers. He  is  often  called  upon  for  counsel. 
With  pride  he  has  watohed  the  Antloch 
Credit  Union  grow  with  assets  nearly  $800,- 
000.  The  building  of  a  Credit  Union  BuUdlng 
came  about  since  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church. 

Some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life 
were  being  honored  to  speak  at  Talladega 
College,  Talladega.  Alabama  1966,  Flak  Uni- 
versity. Nashville.  Tennessee,  1970;  Atlanta 
University,  Marchouse  College,  Spelman  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  Oeorgla  1971  and  recently  he 
was  the  honored  official  representative  of  the 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.SA.  to 
the  150th  Anniversary  Celebrations  of  Bap- 
tist Work  in  Haiti. 

His  activities  in  the  community  are  many 
and  varied  but  he  keeps  abreast  with  city, 
state  and  national  poUtics  and  Is  a  flghter 
for  civil  rights. 

Under  Rev.  Branch  seed  money  was  given 
by  the  church  for  two  housing  units.  Cur- 
rently he  is  co-chairman  of  the  Board  for 
Antloch  Apartment  Inc.  a  committee  to  di- 
rect the  erection  of  171  xinlts  for  Senior  Citl- 
sen  Building  on  the  old  Bolton  School  site. 
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East  89  and  Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  $3,200,000. 
This  Is  being  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  An- 
tloch Baptist  Church,  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education,  The  Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 
and  the  University  Inc. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  luncheon  are  Mltobell 
Toney  and  Mrs.  Selmer  E.  Prewltt.  The  pub- 
lic is  invited. 


ADEQUATE  NUTRITION  AND  BASIC 
HYGIENE  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEa 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  months  ago  I  met  with  rep- 
resentatives from  an  organization  called 
Coalition  for  Economic  Survival.  They 
presented  me  with  a  petition  that  con- 
tained 4.000  signers  requesting  that  I 
introduce  legislation  to  help  recipients 
of  food  stamps.  Over  the  past  few 
months  we  have  worked  on  a  bill  that 
meets  their  needs.  Last  week  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  15088  which  amends  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  the  follow- 
ing ways : 

First.  Extends  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  cover  items  used  for  personal 
hygiene,  that  is,  toilet  paper,  soap  for 
personal  use,  laundry  aids,  toothpaste, 
et  cetera. 

Second.  Creates  coupons  representing 
denominations  of  less  than  50  cents  that 
will  be  distributed  by  approved  food 
stores  in  order  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
non-transferable  change  slips. 

Third.  Requires  that  monthly  food 
stamps  allotments  be  based  on  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  mod- 
erate cost  food  plan  and  that  no  house- 
hold be  required  to  spend  more  than  20 
percent  of  its  income  as  its  purchase 
requirement  for  food  stamps. 

Fourth.  Allow  issuance  of  food  stamps 
to  an  elderly  or  disabled  person  regard- 
less of  whether  he  has  cooking  facilities. 
My  ofiQce  can  make  available  on  a  loan 
basis  a  copy  of  a  nutrious  menu  plan 
for  an  individual  without  cooking  facili- 
ties. 

Fifth.  Requires  a  quarterly  updating  of 
the  food  stamp  allotments  and  use  of 
the  most  recent  quarters  statistics  in 
computing  the  allotment  updates  so  that 
the  benefits  can  keep  pace  with  our  rec- 
ord rate  of  inflation. 

Sixth.  Changes  the  name  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  the  "Adequate 
Nutrition  and  Basic  Hygiene  Act." 

The  changes  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation are  far  reaching  and  create  a  com- 
prehensive program  that  will  insure  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  all  Americans.  This 
is  a  worthy  goal  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  legislation.  The 
text  of  H.R.  15088  follows: 
HH.  16088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C. 
2011)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"DICLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the 
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generBd  welfare,  that  the  Natl  ons  abundance 
of  food  Bbotild  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
tbe   States,   the   Federal   Oo^ernment.    local 
governmental   units,   and   otlier   agencies   to 
safeguard  the  health  and  w^-being  of  the 
Nation's  pyopulatlon  and  raise  ;ieveLi  of  nutri- 
tion and  personal  hygiene  aminjf  low-income 
households.    The    Congress    Inds    that    the 
limited  food  and  basic  preventive  health  item 
purchasing  power  of  low-lnccnne  households 
contributes    to   hunger,    tootri    decay,    con- 
tagion of  disease,  and  malnitrition  among 
members  of  such  households!  The  Congress 
further  finds  that   Increasedl  utilization   of 
food  and  basic  health  items  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  naitlonal  levels  of 
nutrition  and  personal  hygiene  will  promote 
the  distribution  In  a  beneflaial  manner  of 
our      agricultural      abundandes      and      will 
strengthen  our  agricultural  eijnomy,  as  well 
as  result  In  a  more  orderly  marketing  and 
distribution  of  food  and  basif  health  Items. 
To  alleviate  such  hunger,  malnutrition,  and 
til  health,  a  food  and  basic  hygiene  stamp 
program  is  herein  authorized  which  will  per- 
mit low-Income  households  to   purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  ane  provide  basic 
health    Items   through   normajl   channels   of 
trade  and  without  undue  stlkma  and  per- 
sonal discomfort.  Admlnlstratfon  procedures 
should  encourage  utilization  df  the  program 
and  should  not  entail  degradliig  application 
procedures,    residence    requirements    of    any 
kind,  or  procedures  such  as  diange  slips  to 
return  to  the  store  where  items  were  pur- 
chased,   or    other    stlgma-pro<luclng    proce- 
dures." 

Sec.  2  Section  3(b)  of  the  Pcod  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  (7  use.  2012(b) )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "(jid  soap  and 
other  personal  washing  aids,  jlaundry  aids, 
toothpaste  and  other  dental  aid  b,  toilet  paper 
and  other  kitchen  and  bathroom  paper  prod- 
ucts, and  other  personal  hygiene  items". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  (7  use.  2015)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follow  ng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(d)  Coupons  representing  denominations 
of  less  than  flity  cents  shall  bii  printed  and 
distributed  to  retail  foodstorei  which  have 
been  approved  for  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  in  order  to  elittlnate  the  use 
of  non- transferable  change  sips  by  such 
stores.". 

SBC.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  V3.C.  2016(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  determining  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutrltlom  aiy  adequate 
diet  for  any  household,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  such  rel  evant  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate  but  nay  not  con- 
sider the  availability  or  expected  availability 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  deteiknlned  by  the 
secretary  to  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  for  any  household 
be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  Knlted  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  permit  a  household  of  com- 
parable  size  to  purchase  th«  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  specified  In  th^  middle  cost 
food  plan  described  by  such  Sertcle  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Family  Economics;  Review 
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elderly  or  disabled  person  may  use  coupons 
Issued  to  him  to  purchase  food  for  home  con- 
simiption  regardless  of  whether  he  has  cook- 
ing facilities.". 

Sbc.  6.  The  first  section  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Byx>d 
Stamp  Act  of  1964"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Adequate  Nutrition  and  Basle 
Hygiene  Act". 


June  ^,  1974 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSING 
REVOLUTION 


(2)  Section  7(a)  Is  fiirther 
striking  out  "semiannually"  anc 
lieu  thereof  "every  three  months 

(b)   The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)   of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964   (' 

(b))    is   amended    by   striking    t._.     „„    , 

centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  th  ereof  "20  per 
centum".  ' 

Sec.  6    Section  10(h)   of  the 

Act  of  1964  (7  use.  2019(h)  )  iai „^  „, 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  th^  following: 
"Subject  to  such  terms  and  cbndltions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  Jthls  Act,  an 


amended  by 
inserting  in 


Food  Stamp 
amended  by 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
casual  visit  to  any  American  city  will  be 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  our  Nation  is 
undergoing  a  revolution  in  housing. 

The  traditional  concept  of  a  private 
home  surrounded  by  lawn  and  hedges  Is 
being  undermined  by  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  the  1970's.  The  first  evidence  In 
this  adjustment  to  the  financial  climate 
was  the  proliferation  of  mobile  homes- 
the  second  clue  is  the  dramatic  rise  in 
condominiums. 

There  has,  however,  been  an  increase 
in  the  possibility  of  economic  and  physi- 
cal pitfalls  which  has  accompanied  the 
dramatic  increase  In  condominium  pur- 
chase. The  young,  middle-income  couple 
who  can  no  lojflger  afford  a  small  home 
Is  increasing^  looking  to  the  condomin- 
ium—and  they  are  finding  that  there 
are  several  wbys  to  run  afoul. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  recent  article  by 
Thomas  W.  Lippman  in  the  Washington 
Post  which  discusses  the  rise  in  condo- 
minium purchase  and  the  problems  that 
owners  have  faced. 
Mr.  Lippman 's  article  follows: 
Pn-FALLs  Face  the  Condominium  Btjtek 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 
The  purchase  and  operation  of  a  condo- 
minium dwelling  can  be  a  confusing,  dismay- 
ing process  that  brings  unpleasant  surprises 
disillusionment  and  financial  setbacks. 

Prom  the  time  the  prospective  buyer  is 
confronted  by  the  salesman's  glossy  bro- 
chures or  the  bulky  book  of  "condominium 
documents"  flUed  with  legal  language,  he  is 
treading  a  hazardous  path. 

He  may  find  after  purchase  that  his 
monthly  payment  Is  greater  than  he  was  told 
It  would  be.  or  that  a  recreational  facility 
promised  by  the  developer  was  never  buUt 
or  that  the  bylaws  of  his  project  won't  per- 
mit him  to  play  his  trombone,  or  that  the 
cosmetic  renovation  of  an  old  building  failed 
to  deal  with  a  balky  boiler,  to  the  repair  of 
which  he  must  now  contribute.  And  If  he 
doesn't  like  what  he  bought,  he  cannot  Just 
move  out — he  Is  the  owner. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  condominium 
Industry  has  avoided  the  outright  scandals 
that  have  beset  it  in  other  communities 
Many  buyers  Interviewed  at  random  In  the 
preparation  of  these  articles  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  homes  and  had  gotten 
pretty  much  what  they  expected. 

But  even  those  who  have  the  most  to  gain 
from  the  condominium  boom,  the  people  who 
build  and  sell  them  for  a  living,  acknowledge 
freely  that  consumer  Ignorance  and  developer 
inexperience  with  a  new  form  of  houslnjr 
have  crested  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 

Builders,  realtors,  lawyers  and  independent 
housing  experts  stressed  the  need  for  con- 


sumer caution,  for  the  prospective  buyer  to 
know  whom  he  is  dealing  with  and  what  he 
is  gettUig  himself  into.  They  also  said  that 
the  average  buyer  may  need  his  own  profes- 
sional assistance  in  evaluating  the  condomin- 
ium where  he  is  contemplating  a  purchase 
because  the  whole  procedure  is  vastly  more 
complex  than  buying  a  single-family  home 
A  condominium  study  committee  that  re- 
ported on  the  Issue  to  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  found  a  consensus  that  "a  higher 
degree  of  consumer  protection  will  be  of 
great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  buyers  of  con- 
dominium units  but  also  to  developers  real- 
tors and  lending  institutions.  Without  ade- 
quate purchaser  protection,  the  unscrupulous 
practices  of  a  few  can  create  a  negative  im- 
age affecting  the  whole  condominium  con- 
cept. That  has  been  the  unfortunate  expe- 
rience of  a  few  of  our  sister  states." 

"When  you  buy  one,"  said  John  Donovan 
a  condominium  salesman  for  a  Chevy  Chase 
realty  firm,  "you're  putting  in  a  lot  -•  money 
and  you  need  to  know  what  you're  doing." 

"I  don't  know  of  any  one  case  where  the 
sales  force  made  large-scale  misrepresenta- 
tions or  there  was  any  large-scale  fraud " 
said  Devln  J.  Doolan,  a  Montgomery  County 
legislator  who  as  a  lawyer  has  represented 
both  developers  and  purchasers  of  condomin- 
iums. "If  you  added  up  all  the  problems  I've 
had.  they  wouldn't  make  a  hell  of  a  -story  " 
But  for  any  one  individual,  he  said,  to  whom 
the  purchase  of  a  home  represents  his  big- 
gest single  expenditure,  the  small  problems 
he  encounters  can  affect  his  entire  Invest- 
ment. 

Doolan  represented  a  group  of  buyers  of 
condominiums  at  a  development  called  Sum- 
ner Court  In  Bethesda.  Unwilling  to  accept 
the  developer's  assiu-ances  that  a  promised 
swimming  pool  would  be  built,  they  per- 
suaded him  to  create  a  »30,000  escrow  ac- 
count as  a  guarantee.  The  pool  stUl  has  not 
been  built,  but  the  buyers'  Investment  is  at 
least  protected  by  the  existence  of  that  fund. 
This  episode  shows  why  there  was  general 
agreement  among  all  those  Interviewed  on 
their  advice  to  a  condominium  buyer: 

Check  the  reputation  of  the  developer  and 
the  credentials  of  his  partners  before  signing 
anything,  and  then  take  none  of  his  assur- 
ances at  face  value.  There  are  pitfalls  buUt 
Into  the  whole  concept  of  condominiums  as 
they  never  were  In  slngle-famUy  houses  or 
rental  apartments. 

The  ownership  of  a  single  apartment  in  a 
high-rise  building  and  of  a  share  of  the  park- 
ing lot  and  recreation  facilities  around  it. 
for  example,  creates  a  kind  of  Interdepend- 
ence with  one's  neighbors  and  reliance  on  the 
Judgments  of  others  that  can  be  troublesome. 
The  basic  advantages  ctf  condominium 
living  are  generally  undisputed:  ownership 
of  property,  tax  deductions,  relative  freedom 
from  maintenance,  buUdup  of  equity,  and 
access  to  communal  facilities  that  would  be 
too  expensive  for  the  Individual  home  owner, 
like  swimming  pools  or  tennis  courts. 

Making  sure  any  particular  project  will 
deliver  on  these  promises  is  another  matter. 
Realtors,  industry  spokesmen,  lawjers  and 
consumer  advisers  agreed  on  a  long  list  of 
points  a  buyer  should  examine  especially  if 
he  is  buying  an  apartment  In  a  multifamily 
building  rather  than  a  townhouse. 

A  condomlnum  buyer  acquires  title  to  his 
own  apartment  and  to  a  share  of  whatever 
adjacent  ground  and  facilities  the  developer 
chooses  to  Include  In  the  deal.  These  may  or 
may  not  Include  the  recreational  areas, 
laundry  rooms  and  parking  garage — it  Is  not 
unusual  for  the  developer  to  retain  title  to 
these  and  lease  them  out  to  the  owners  of  tbe 
apartments  and  the  buyer  should  find  out 
beforehand  what  he  Is  getting.  At  one  expen- 
sive building  In  Washington,  It  costs  an  extra 
•3.000  to  buy  a  parking  space. 

The  buyer  also  gets  a  complex  set  of  papers 
that  determine  how  the  project  Is  going  to  be 
run — papers  that  are  drawn  up  by  the  devel- 
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oper,  bis  financing  agent  and  bis  lawyer,  and 
which  can  contain  dozens  of  surprises 
couched  in  the  impenetrable  legal  language 
of  deeds  and  contracts. 

At  the  Coronado  apartments  in  Adelpht  for 
example,  the  sales  contract  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  buyer  give  back  to  the  de- 
veloper an  irrevocable  proxy  to  csist  his  vote 
in  the  condominium's  governing  body  for 
three  years.  That  means  the  developer,  not 
the  owners,  decides  who  gets  the  manage- 
ment contract  and  what  the  bylaws  will  be. 

The  bylaws  in  turn  control — sometimes  In 
very  restrictive  ways — what  the  owner  of  an 
Individual  apartment  can  do  with  It  and 
what  he  cannot.  At  Sumner  Court  In  Be- 
thesda, for  example,  they  forbid  the  opera- 
tion of  a  washing  machine  or  dryer.  At  Town 
Square  Towers  In  Southwest  Washington, 
they  prohibit  putting  melon  rinds  or  onion 
skin  into  the  garbage  disposals.  Tbe  bylaws 
also  determine  the  condominium's  policy  on 
such  Issues  as  pets,  noise,  and  trash  disposal, 
and  on  more  Important  matters  such  as 
whom  an  owner  can  rent  his  unit  to  and  un- 
der what  circumstances,  or  what  happens  If 
some  units  are  damaged  by  fire. 

"Some  of  these  regimes  are  downright  dic- 
tatorial. You  can't  even  sneeze  without  per- 
mission," said  Richard  Arkln,  president  of 
the  owners'  association  at  Autumn  Walk 
condominium  near  Olney. 

In  theory  the  bylaws  can  be  amended  by 
a  vote  of  the  owners,  but  in  fact  the  developer 
usually  retains  control  of  his  project  for  at 
least  the  first  several  years,  either  by  the 
proxy  system  or  some  other  provision  of  the 
sales  contract.  Either  way,  the  Individual 
buyer  Is  bound  by  the  bylaws  and  needs  to 
understand  them  beforehand  to  make  sure 
sure  he  can  live  with  them  after  he  buys. 

Although  condominium  ownership  is 
promoted  as  the  equivalent  of  home  owner- 
ship, there  are  other  ways  In  which  the 
freedom  of  living  In  a  single-family  home 
is  curtailed  in  a  condominium.  Some  are 
obvious:  an  apartment  cannot  be  expanded 
by  adding  a  room;  loud  music  late  at  night 
would  disturb  the  neighbors.  But  some  are 
less  obvious  and  could  affect  the  buyer's 
finances : 

For  example.  If  a  commonly  held  area  of  a 
project,  such  as  the  roof,  needs  repairs,  the 
Individual  owner  of  an  apartment  cannot 
save  money  by  doing  it  himself,  or  by  calling 
In  his  brother-in-law  to  do  the  Job  cheaply, 
as  the  owner  of  a  single-family  house  might. 

Nor  can  he  simply  postpone  the  Job — It 
Is  the  owner's  association,  or  the  developer, 
who  makes  these  decisions  and  if  they  cost 
more  money  than  the  association  has  on 
hand  they  can  result  in  assessments  against 
the  owners.  Furthermore,  the  very  process  by 
which  these  decisions  are  made — the  meet- 
ings and  decision — involves  the  time  and 
energy  that  may  be  In  short  supply  for  an 
owner  with  a  busy  schedule. 

Repair  problems  are  potentially  the  most 
troublesome,  experts  say,  In  an  old  building 
that  Is  being  converted  from  rental  to  owner- 
ship. Many  old  buildings,  especially  In  the 
District,  have  the  advantages  of  old- 
fashioned  hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings  and 
big  rooms.  But  they  also  have  old  pipes, 
old  roofs,  old  heating  systems  and  old  eleva- 
tors— conditions  that  may  or  may  not  be 
rectified  during  the  renovation  work  that 
precedes  the  sale  of  the  units. 

"You  can't  go  around  and  kick  the  tires  on 
a  hlghrtse  building."  says  Del.  Ira  Lechner 
of  Arlington,  who  steered  Virginia's  new 
condominium  control  law  to  passage  in  the 
General  Assemby.  "You  can't  do  the  kind  of 
Inspection  you  do  on  an  Individual  house  to 
know  what  repairs  to  anticipate." 

Some  conversions  seem  to  work  better  than 
others.  At  4100  Cathedral  Ave.  NW  In  Wash- 
ington, a  luxury  buUdlng  with  some  apart- 
ments costing  more  than  *100,000,  the  thorn- 
iest problem  confronting  the  owners  at   a 
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recent  meeting  was  whether  to  turn  off  the 
outside  fountain  as  an  energy  conservation 
measure,  according  to  an  owner  who  said 
the  building  is  "beautifully  run." 

At  the  giant  Falrllngton  South  project  in 
Arlington,  residents  say  they  are  struggling 
with  chronically  flooded  basements  that 
apparently  resulted  from  the  conversion 
work.  At  the  Coronado  in  Adelphi,  the  owners 
commissioned  their  own  engineers'  report 
after  they  had  bought  and  learned  of  defects 
in  many  of  the  buUdings'  vital  systems. 

A  recent  study  by  Nancy  Jane  Cohen  of 
the  Washington  CJenter  for  Metropolitan 
Studies  said  that  "some  Inspectors  hired  by 
prospective  buyers  have  Insisted  that  most 
rehabilitation  is  cosmetic,  and  that  costly 
maintenance  will  be  Inevitable  on  many 
buildings  in  the  near  future.  They  cite 
plumbing,  bad  roofs,  and  crumbling  bricks 
as  the  main  problem  with  older  condomin- 
iums." 

The  report  also  referred  to  what  it  de- 
scribed as  "elusive  engineering  and  structural 
reports.  While  developers  claim  that  ade- 
quate information  on  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  Is  always  made  available,  some 
buyers  dispute  that  contention.  Many  may 
not  know  enough  to  ask  for  the  information, 
or  to  understand  the  technical  data  if 
offered." 

Legislation  already  enacted  in  Virginia 
and  pending  In  the  Maryland  suburbs  would 
require  that  prospective  condominium  pur- 
cnasers  be  provided  with  f  uU  engineering  re- 
ports and  estimates  of  the  useful  life  of  ap- 
pliances and  equipment. 

The  financing  arrangements  are  usually 
considered  one  of  the  most  persuasive  seUlng 
points  for  condominiums. 

Instead  of  rent,  which  an  occupant  can 
pay  Indefinitely  at  ever-rising  rates  and  have 
nothing  at  the  end,  the  condominium  dweller 
buys  his  apartment,  often  at  modest  prices 
and  low  down  payment.  Like  any  other  home 
buyer,  he  deducts  his  real  estate  taxes  and 
his  mortgage  Interest  payments  from  his 
taxable  Income.  He  protects  himself  against 
inflation  by  stabilizing  his  monthly  mortgage 
payment,  and  he  builds  equity  in  his  prop- 
erty by  paying  off  his  loan  as  the  value 
increases. 

In  addition  to  his  mortgage  and  Interest, 
the  buyer  of  a  condominium  pays  a  monthly 
fee,  ranging  from  about  $15  to  more  than 
$100.  that  covers  the  maintenance  of  com- 
monly held  property,  security  services,  clean- 
ing the  swimming  pool  and  other  expenses 
of  the  building.  This  Is  not  tax  deductible 
and  will  Increase  If  the  costs  of  these  serv- 
ices go  up  over  the  years.  The  resident  may 
give  up  swimming,  but  he  still  has  to  pay 
his  share  of  keeping  the  pool  ready. 

Condominium  experts  warn  that  sales  per- 
sonnel sometimes  underestimate  this  month- 
ly fee,  or  the  figure  for  anticipated  real  estate 
taxes. 

Frank  Morris,  a  young  lawyer  who  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  converted  project 
in  Arlington,  said  that  "If  you  had  done  any 
shopping  around  you  would  have  known  that 
the  estimate  here  was  a  bit  low.  For  my 
two-bedroom  unit  It  Just  went  up  $19  a 
month.  I  would  generally  say  as  a  caveat  that 
the  fee  Is  20  per  cent  higher  than  stated." 

The  report  of  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  said  that  "inaccurate 
maintenance  estimates  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, known  as  'low  balling'  In  the  trade, 
mean  an  unrealistic  beginning.  One  town 
house  complex  in  Montgomery  County  began 
with  a  $16  maintenance  fee,  now  tripled.  This 
usually  means  no  reserve  for  contingencies 
has  been  Included." 

For  the  buyer  who  has  budgeted  his  pur- 
chase to  the  last  dollar,  an  unexpected  rise  In 
the  monthly  fee  could  cause  family  hardship. 
"We  raised  our  fee  $3  a  month,"  said  Arkln 
of  Autumn  Walk,  "and  you  would  have 
thought  It  was  $300  to  hear  tbe  squawking." 

Analysts  familiar  with  condominium  fl- 
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nanclng  warn  that  other  aspects  of  the 
financing  arrangements  must  also  be  ques- 
tioned  before   purchase. 

Persons  whose  Income  Is  high  enough  to 
afford  a  low-priced  condomlnltmi  but  not 
high  enough  to  warrant  itemized  deductions 
on  their  income  tax  returns,  for  example, 
may  not  gain  the  tax  advantages  they  are 
promised.  Syndicated  money-mane^ment 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter  recently  warned  con- 
dominium shoppers  to  make  an  lndep>endent 
Inquiry  Into  the  estimated  real  estate  taxes 
as  well  as  the  monthly  maintenance  fee. 

Here  are  sample  financing  plans  for  one- 
bedroom  apartments  as  given  In  the  promo- 
tional materials  for  two  condominium  de- 
velopments. 

At  Grosvenor  Park,  a  high-rise  conversion 
on  RockvUle  Pike  near  the  Beltway;  purchase 
price,  $37,100;  down  payment  of  5  ijercent, 
$1,900;  mortgage  of  $35,200  at  8  per  cent 
Interest  for  30  years;  monthly  pajrment 
$258.29;  real  estate  taxes,  $64  a  month;  con- 
dominium costs  Including  utilities,  $114.50 
a  month.  Added  to  that  is  the  premium  that 
the  buyer  pays  to  an  Insurance  company  for 
insuring  that  part  of  the  mortgage  over  80 
percent  of  the  purchase  price. 

The  total  required  monthly  outlay.  Includ- 
ing the  Insurance  premium,  comes  to  about 
$450  but  sales  literature  gives  an  estimated 
"net  monthly  cost"  after  tax  deductions,  for  a 
person  In  the  30  percent  tax  bracket,  of 
$347.78.  Financial  experts  caution  against 
calculating  a  family's  monthly  budget  on  the 
basis  of  the  lower  figure,  because  tt  Is  actu- 
ally the  higher  amoiint  that  must  be  paid 
out  each  month  and  the  tax  savings  come 
back  only  once  a  year. 

At  Watergate  at  Landmarks,  a  lavish  proj- 
ect of  four  high-rise  buildings  and  extensive 
recreation  facilities  under  construction  near 
the  Landmark  Shopping  Center  in  Alexan- 
dria: purchase  price,  $34,400;  down  pay- 
ment, 10  per  cent,  $3,440;  mortgage  of 
$30,960  at  8 14  percent  for  30  years,  monthly 
payment  $238;  estimated  real  estate  taxes 
$57  a  month;  condominium  fee  Including 
utilities  and  all  recreational  facilities  except 
Indoor  tennis,  $70.  for  a  total  monthly  pay- 
ment of  $365.  The  Interest  rate  on  the 
mortgage  is  a  guess — it  will  be  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  at  time  of  settlement,  more  than 
a  year  from  now. 

The  sales  brochure  estimates  tax  savings 
from  this  package  for  a  person  In  the  30  per- 
cent income  tax  bracket  at  $102  a  month  and 
"appreciation"  at  a  5  percent  annual  rate,  or 
$143  a  month,  to  arrive  at  a  "net  real  cost  of 
ownership"  of  $120  a  month. 

Whether  condominium  apartments  do  In 
fact  appreciate  In  value,  and  if  so  at  what 
rate,  is  a  matter  of  disagreement  in  the  in- 
dustry. Bruce  Steele,  a  housing  analyst  for  the 
Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments,  cadis  it 
the  "great  unknown"  of  the  condominium 
business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  develc^jer  who  sella 
the  apartments  originally  can  offer  his  buy- 
ers assurances  of  mortgages  at  the  prevailing 
rate,  because  before  he  puts  his  development 
on  the  market  he  obtains  a  oommltment  from 
a  lender  to  make  those  mortgages  available. 

Officials  In  the  savings  and  loan  business, 
the  chief  source  of  home  mortgages,  say  that 
in  periods  of  tight  money,  as  at  present.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  for  the  would-be  buyer 
of  an  Individual  resale  unit  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing. Whatever  the  paper  value  of  the 
seller's  unit,  he  cannot  turn  it  into  cash  if  his 
prospective  buyer  cannot  obtain  a  mortgage. 

Another  potential  problem  Is  the  resale  of 
a  unit  In  a  project  that  has  not  been  a  big 
success,  where  the  original  developer  still  has 
units  on  the  market  with  lower  prices  and 
assured  financing.  This  has  happened  at  Wil- 
son Bridge,  a  well-kept,  nicely  landscaped  but 
slow-seUlng  project  In  Oxon  Hill.  "We  want 
to  sell,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  we're  going  to 
make  any  money  because  tbe  developer  stlU 
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has  plenty  of  units  for  sale  ^t  his  price,"  a 
young  woman  there  said. 

O.  V.  (Mike)  Brennemaq,  president  of 
Brenneman  Assoclatles,  a  real  estate  Ann  that 
deals  In  resales  of  condominiums,  said  that 
the  seller  of  a  condominium  ts  In  a  "slightly 
less  advantageous  position"  than  the  seller  of 
a  single-family  home  because  it  la  more  dif- 
ficult for  his  prospective  buyqrs  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing. I 

Other  than  that,  he  said,  "jre  feel  there  Is 
no  reason,  assuming  that  thf  condomlnliom 
Is  a  good  one,  to  doubt  thit  appreciation 
should  be  pretty  much  the  came  as  single 
family  units.  We  have  flgurel  to  show  that 
some  have  been  astoundlng->-generaJly  the 
higher  price  units  and  those  that  are  close 
In  are  the  most  successful.  1!  tend  to  draw 
a  line  of  demarcation  at  thei  Beltway." 

Two  other  potential  sourc^  of  financial 
difficulty  for  the  prospective  buyer  are  a 
delay  by  the  developer  In  goln;  to  settlement 
and  a  recent  nUlng  by  the  In  «rnal  Revenue 
Service  that  the  condominium  owners'  asso- 
ciations are  not  tax-exemptTT 

Housing  industry  sources  kay  that  most 
lending  Institutions  will  not  a  ctually  put  up 
the  money  for  the  buyers  Ui  a  project  to 
take  title  to  their  units  until  s  fixed  percent- 
age of  the  units — usuaUy  hilf  or  more — 
have  been  contracted  for  sale. 

This  can  mean  a  lapse  betyeen  the  time 
the  first  purchasers  put  up  :helr  deposits, 
and  perhaps  even  move  In  on  |a  rental  basis, 
and  the  time  they  can  begl^i  building  up 
equity  and  claiming  tax  deduttlons.  Until  a 
purchaser  obtains  his  mortgaf  e  and  goes  to 
settlement  with  the  developer,  he  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  unit. 

As  for  the  IRS  ruling,  its  potential  im- 
pact was  described  by  the  Ccmmunlty  As- 
sociations Institute  In  a  receni;  statement  as 
"a  severe  blow  to  the  futurn  growth  and 
development  of  such  organizations." 

IRS  ruled,  in  effect  that  1'  the  owners- 
association  takes  In  more  mjney  than  It 
spends,  perhaps  In  an  attempt  to  build  up 
a  contingency  fund  for  unejqiected  repairs, 
surplus  of  Income  over  expenditures  is  sub- 
ject to  income  taxes.  According  to  a  recent 
article  In  the  housing  Industryltrade  Journal 
"House  and  Home,"  this  "cotkld  cost  resi- 
dents of  condominiums  and  alanned  unit 
developments  millions  of  dol'ars  In  extra 
assessments  for  maintenance  (if  their  com- 
mon areas." 

The  new  Virginia  condomlilum  control 
law,  which  take  effect  July  1  and  slmUar 
but  less  comprehensive  measuies  now  being 
considered  by  the  county  coun:lls  In  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery,  put  emphasis  on 
full  disclosure  to  buyers  of  a  cc  ndomlnlum's 
real  economic  picture,  and  Iholt  the  time 
during  which  developers  can  co:  itlnue  to  run 
their  projects.  Except  In  Prince  George's 
the  bUls  also  require  buUders'  iirarrantles  on 
structiires  and  appUances.  But  none  of  the 
condominiums  now  on  the  marl  :et  is  covered 
by  these  laws. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  message  was  long  on  soothing 
rhetoric  and  short  mi  positive  programs 
to  deal  with  the  economic  crisis. 

Last  Saturday,  on  CBS  radio,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  had  an  opportimity  to  pre- 
sent some  thoughts  on  this  subject  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Congressman  Reuss  called  for  "a  new 
social  contract  between  the  Government 
and  the  majority  of  citizens"  xmder 
which  the  "Government  would  pledge  to 
see  that  there  are  enough  jobs,  improved 
purchasing  power,  and  fair  redistribution 
of  the  tax  burden."  The  programs  sug- 
gested by  Congressman  Reuss  are  prac- 
tical and  feasible.  They  are  not  a 
panacea  for  all  our  economic  woes.  But 
together,  they  represent  an  aggressive 
and  positive  response  to  the  economic 
crisis.  Many  of  these  proposals  are  now 
moving  through  the  legislative  process 
under  Democratic  Initiative. 

The  American  people  are  obviously  fed 
up  with  this  administration's  handling  of 
the  economy.  In  a  Harris  poU  released 
yesterday.  82  percent  of  those  questioned 
gave  President  Nixon  negative  marks  on 
the  "way  he  has  handled  the  economy." 
Only  20  percent  of  those  responding  said 
they  felt  that  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  "doing  more  good  than 
harm." 

As  Congressman  Reuss  put  it  on  Sat- 
urday: 

President  Nixon,  as  his  speech  and  eco- 
nomic report  show,  seems  unable  or  unwUl- 
Ing  to  exercise  leadership.  Tet  democratic 
leadership  Is  what  the  nation  h\mgers  for. 
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CONGRESSMAN  REUSS  REBUTS 
NIXON  ECONOMY:  OFTtRS  POSI- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBEJILING 

or  OHIO  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEllTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1^74 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  %)eaker  on 
May  25,  President  Nixon  seht  to  Con- 
gress a  report  from  his  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  on  the  state  erf  the  econ- 
omy and  policies  for  dealing]  with  some 
of  these  problems. 


Clearly,  any  leadership  in  the  economic 
area  must  come  from  the  Congress.  And 
Congressman  Reuss'  agenda  for  action 
represents  the  best  opportunity  I  have 
seen  for  meaningful  congressional  ac- 
tion. I  hope  that  all  Members  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  Mr.  Reuss'  speech  and  that  Congress 
will  act  on  them  with  dispatch. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Reuss' 
speech  follows : 

Speech  by  Congressman  Henrt  S.  Retiss 
Good  afternoon.  Many  of  you  heard  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  radio  address  last  Saturday  on 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  President  and  his  Economic  Advisors 
told  us  that  inflation  is  tapering  off  and  that 
"the  worst  is  behind  us".  They  point  to  the 
recent  easing  of  food  and  fuel  prices  as  proof 
that  Inflation  generaUy  Is  on  the  wane.  This 
Interpretation  conveniently  aUows  them  to 
avoid  responsibility  for  a  positive  program  to 
control  inflation  In  1974. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Burns 
does  not  share  this  rosy  view.  "The  gravity 
of  our  current  Inflationary  problem  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,"  he  said  last  Sun- 
day, the  day  after  Mr.  NUon's  speech.  "If 
past  experience  Is  any  guide,  the  future  of 
our  country  is  In  Jeopardy." 

While  food  and  fuel  price  rises  are  slacken- 
ing, prices  of  other  commodities  are  rising 
at  Increasing  rates.  Recently  non-food  and 
non-energy  prices  have  been  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  more  than  10  percent. 

The  President  and  his  advisors  also  assert 
that  large  wage  increases  and  over -rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  are  the  "two  main 
dangers"  at  present.  They  counsel  modera- 
tion to  workers,  tight  money  and  a  tight 
budget,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  such  policies 
In  terms  of  higher  unemployment,  skyrocket- 
ing Interest  rates,  and  a  crUls  In  homebulld- 
Ing  and  consumer  buying. 


And  finally,  Mr.  Nixon  accepts  with  equa- 
nimity the  prospect  of  "some  Increases  In 
unemployment".  The  CouncU  predicted,  more 
specifically,  that  these  Increases  might 
amount  to  6V4  to  6  percent  Joblessness,  but 
could  suggest  no  way  to  prevent  It. 

EssentUUy,  the  Administration  Just  has 
nothing  new  to  offer  but  the  same  tired  old 
tools — fiscal  and  monetary  restraint.  Re- 
stralnt  Is  necessary,  but  cannot,  unadorned 
I>a83  for  a  positive  policy.  ' 

We  Democrats  reject  this  passive  attitude 
towards  an  economic  crisis  which  Is  under- 
mining the  expectations  and  quality  of  life 
of  mUllons  of  average -income  Americans— at 
least  two- thirds  of  a  nation. 

There's  already  a  political  crisis  In  this 
country,  stemming  from  Watergate  and  re- 
lated scandals.  Poll  after  poll  shows  profound 
disaffection  among  our  citizens.  To  allow  the 
economic  situation  to  deteriorate  still  fur- 
ther Is  the  surest  way  to  extremism  and  dis- 
aster. 

We've  witnessed  throughout  the  entire 
Nixon  Administration,  and  even  more  pro- 
foundly during  the  last  fifteen  months,  a 
rip-off  of  the  vast  majority  of  American  fam- 
ilies who  try  to  make  a  go  of  It  on  incomes 
of  $15,000  a  year  or  less. 

During  the  twenty  years  before  Mr.  Nixon 
became  President,  the  share  of  America's  in- 
come going  to  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
Ules  rose  significantly.  Beginning  in  1969, 
however,  the  trend  reversed.  Under  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration economic  policies,  the  rich  In- 
deed got  richer,  relatively  speaking,  and  the 
poor  got  poorer,  representing  a  transfer  of 
more  than  $10  billion  a  year  from  the  bot- 
tom three-fifths  of  our  nation's  families  to 
the  top  one-fifth. 

In  the  words  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  for  the 
average  working  man  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  been  truly  calamitous.  When  Mr. 
Nixon  took  office,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  3.3  percent  and  the  InflaUon  rate  less 
than  4  percent.  Five  years  later,  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  has  almost  doubled, 
from  2.8  mUllon  to  4.5  mUllon.  Inflation  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  13  percent.  As 
a  result,  the  average  worker's  real  spendable 
weekly  income  has  fallen  more  than  7  percent 
since  October,  1972,  and  Is  actually  lower  to- 
day than  It  was  when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office. 
Thus  labor  has  a  valid  claim  to  significant 
wage  Increases. 

Quite  understandably,  workers  Increasing- 
ly believe  that  the  government  simply  will 
not  protect  their  Interests.  How  can  workers 
get  their  just  due  without  fueling  the  flres 
of  Inflation? 

No  one  Is  suggesting  that  the  answer  Is 
easy,  but  there  are  some  positive  things  we 
can  do.  We  can  flght  for  a  new  social  contract 
between  the  government  and  the  majority  of 
citizens.  The  government  would  pledge  to  see 
that  there  are  enough  jobs,  improved  pur- 
chasing power,  and  fair  redistribution  of  the 
tax  burden.  Workers,  to  the  extent  that  this 
commitment  Is  honored,  would  be  justified 
In  accepting  more  moderate  wage  Increases. 
Such  a  social  contract  would  address  the 
following  problems: 

A.  Jobs.  The  present  unemployment  rate 
of  5  percent — even  more  the  projected  6  per- 
cent— Is  way  above  any  deflnltlon  of  full  em- 
ployment. Conveniently  attributing  the  high 
rate  to  the  energy  crisis.  Mr.  Nixon  has  no 
recommendations  on  how  to  combat  It. 

Why  not  flght  unemployment  by  simply 
making  Jobs  through  expanded  public  serv- 
Ice  employment?  This  would  be  the  fastest 
and  cheapest  way.  Although  Mr.  Nixon  has 
frowned  on  public  service  jobs  as  "dead- 
end". Congressional  Democrats  are  now  mov- 
ing toward  such  programs. 

Are  these  in  fact  "dead-end  jobs",  as  Mr. 
Nixon  says?  Emphatically,  no.  Public  service 
employment  will  fociw  on  the  environment, 
health  care,  education,  public  safety.  We 
have  found  that  these  are  the  least  costly. 
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least  Inflationary,  and  least  energy-consum- 
ing Jobs.  The  cost  of  a  public  service  employ- 
ment program  could  easily  be  recouped  by 
cutting  an  equivalent  amount  of  waste  from 
the  Nixon  budget,  esp>eclally  In  military  ex- 
penditures. With  4.6  mUllon  men  smd  women 
unemployed,  what  on  earth  are  we  waiting 
for? 

B.  Prices.  While  unemployment  hurts  mil- 
lions of  famlUes,  inflation  eats  away  at  all  of 
us.  One  searches  In  vain  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
speech  for  an  equitable  and  effective  pro- 
gram to  flght  the  malignancy  of  Inflation. 
Instead,  he  relies  throughout  on  forecasts, 
expectations,  hopes,  studies,  and  voluntar- 
ism to  justify  his  optimism  that  the  worst  is 
behind  us. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  major  new  policy 
initiative.  Measures  must  be  taken  directly 
to  expand  the  supplies  of  basic  commodities 
In  order  to  stabilize  or  even  reduce  prices, 
regardless  of  the  pain  caused  to  special  in- 
terests. We  need  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
scarce  materials  and  to  eliminate  future  in- 
flationary shortages. 

But,  Ironically,  the  Administration  has 
frequently  done  just  the  opposite. 

Remember  the  beef  shortage?  It  wasn't  all 
an  accident.  For  months  and  months,  during 
1972  and  1973,  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire,  despite  the  growing  beef  shortage,  re- 
fused to  let  cattlemen  graze  their  livestock 
on  the  60  million  acres  set  aside  from  pro- 
duction under  the  farm  price-support  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  fewer  cattle  came  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  price  of  beef  Jumped.  Although 
this  policy  has  since  been  changed  under 
pressure  from  Congress,  the  change  came  too 
late  to  help  our  hard-pressed  consumers. 

Again,  In  early  1973,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  out  a  '"juUetln  to  the  ttirkey 
growers  of  this  country,  advising  them  to 
keep  turkey  production  down  In  order  to 
keep  prices  up.  And  up  indeed  they  went — 
so  much  so  that  last  Christmas,  a  turkey  cost 
almost  double  what  It  had  a  year  before. 

Or  take  oil.  We  can't  blame  the  energy 
crisis  entirely  on  the  Arabs.  It's  been  ob- 
vious for  years  that  the  U.S.,  with  Its  grow- 
ing energy  demand,  faced  eventual  short- 
ages of  crude  and  refined  oil.  The  President's 
own  Cabinet  Task  Force  warned  him  of  this 
In  1970,  and  advised  that  the  oil  Import 
quotas  should  be  abolished.  The  President 
refused  to  take  this  obvious  step.  Had  he 
done  so,  we  would  today  have  a  stockpile  of 
oil  to  help  cushion  fuel  shortages. 

The  Administration  Is  to  this  day  restrict- 
ing domestic  supply  of  scuce  commodities 
by  giving  huge  export  subsidies. 

For  example — the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, despite  the  Russian  wheat  fiasco 
ot  1972.  continues  to  lend  to  foreign  coun- 
tries so  that  they  can  buy  American  wheat, 
soybeans  and  other  commodities  at  discount 
prices. 

Another  example  Is  a  recent  Export-Import 
Bank  guaranteed  $48  mUlion  7-10  year  loan 
at  6  piercent  interest  '  >  Germany  to  purchase 
wide-bodied  U.S.  commercial  planes,  of  which 
we  have  a  near-monc^oly.  Since  West  Ger- 
many is  full  of  reserves,  and  the  mark  is 
very  sound.  Germany  should  obviously  have 
bought  them  for  cash.  These  wasted  credit 
dollars  could  better  have  been  spent  on 
housing  right  here  In  America.  Furthermore, 
why  should  the  American  taxpayer  make 
loans  to  a  wealthy  German  at  subsidized  in- 
terest rates? 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service's  DISC  pro- 
gram, created  back  In  1971  when  we  were 
still  laboring  under  fixed  exchange  rates, 
gives  a  tax  break  to  American  companies  to 
induce  them  to  expand  exports.  But  fre- 
quently these  exports  are  scarce  items  like 
lumber,  plywood,  or  scrap,  thus  adding  to 
domestic  inflation. 

These  policies  are  clearly  Ul-advised  and 
contribute  heavily  to  the  current  double- 
digit  Infiatlon.  The  Democratic  Congress  is 
moving  to  reverse  this  restrlctlonlsm,  thusly 
keeping  prices  down. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

C.  Taxes.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can  against 
unemployment  and  high  prices,  but  the 
struggle  will  be  a  long  one.  An  unfair  tax 
burden,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  within 
our  power  to  rectify  now. 

To  make  taxes  fairer,  we  need  tax  relief 
and  tax  reform,  both  of  which  President 
Nixon  has  long  opposed.  In  his  recent  radio 
address,  he  called  tax  reduction  "the  gravest 
danger  to  the  economy  today".  He  con- 
demned "the  notion  that  a  large  tax  cut 
can  be  given  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  and  that  [sic]  the  money 
made  up  by  taxes  on  a  few  people  who  are 
rich,  or  corporations." 

But  a  tax  reduction  specifically  for  low- 
and  middle-Income  taxpayers,  financed  by 
loophole-plugging  tax  reform  to  avoid  un- 
wanted  fiscal  stimulus,  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  new  social  contract. 

There  are  three  reasons  to  work  for  tax 
relief  and  reform  now. 

The  first  reason  Is  simple  fairness.  The  tax 
system  is  supposed  to  be  progressive,  but 
the  total  tax  burden,  federal,  state,  and 
local,  faUs  quite  differently.  The  rich  do 
not  pay  a  much  greater  percent  of  their 
Income  In  taxes  than  do  modest-Income  fam- 
ilies. Tax  changes  are  needed  to  restore 
progressivity. 

The  second  reason  is  the  need  for  a  par- 
tial cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment.  Unemploy- 
ment, Infiatlon,  and  rising  payroll  taxes  since 
1968  have  undermined  the  economic  status 
of  modest-Income  people.  Tax  relief  is  neces- 
sary to  redress  these  special  hardships. 

The  third,  and  related,  reason  Is  the  need 
to  avoid  a  serious  cost-push  inflation  due  to 
large  wage  Increases.  Tax  relief  means  more 
money  In  the  worker's  pocket.  Sure  tax  relief 
can  help  persuade  the  average  wage-earner, 
left  way  behind  by  spiralling  pricas,  to  mod- 
erate his  demands  for  a  wage  Increase. 

These  are  the  elements  of  a  new  social 
contract- -jobs,  Improved  purchasing  power, 
and  a  fairer  tax  redistribution.  President 
Nixon,  as  his  speech  and  economic  report 
shew,  seems  unable  or  unwUling  to  exercise 
leadership.  Yet  democratic  leadership  Is 
what  the  nation  hungers  for. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND  CONTINUES  A 
TROUBLED  LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  swift 
moving  chain  of  events  in  Northern  Ire- 
land triggered  by  last  week's  massive 
general  strike,  threatens  the  future  of 
this  troubled  nation  as  never  before.  The 
strike  called  by  the  ultra-militant  Prot- 
estant Ulster  Workers  Council  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fall  of  the  coalition 
government,  formed  only  5  months  ago, 
and  forced  Britain  to  take  over  direct 
rule  of  Northern  Ireland.  All  of  these 
actions  were  the  result  of  this  act  of 
economic  and  political  terrorism  per- 
petrated by  those  elements  in  Northern 
Ireland  whose  sole  objective  remains  an- 
archy. 

The  fall  of  the  coalition  government 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Brian  Faulk- 
ner was  a  particularly  tragic  blow  to  the 
cause  of  conciliation  in  this  faction-rid- 
den British  province.  When  this  govern- 
ment was  formed  in  January,  high  hopes 
were  In  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland,  because  this  repre- 
sented a  bold  experiment  In  the  cause 
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of  cooperation  between  the  warring 
Catholic  and  Protestant  factions  in  this 
nation.  Besides  the  important  power- 
sharing  arrangements  which  assured  the 
minority  rights  of  Catholics,  the  agree- 
ment Included  an  even  more  contro- 
versial plan  for  an  All-Ireland  Council 
to  explore  areas  of  collaboration  between 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 

Yet  the  lofty  goals  and  high  aspira- 
tion which  accompanies  the  advent  of 
this  new  governmental  arrangement 
were  shattered  by  the  ruthless  efforts  of 
the  Ulster  Workers  Council.  It  pointed 
out  with  stark  clarity  that  a  small  band 
or  extremists  and  anarchists  can  still 
be  responsible  for  preventing  the  reason- 
able resolution  of  the  problems  which 
have  divided  Northern  Ireland  for  cen- 
turies. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  have 
once  again  been  denied  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  These  people  who  have 
been  yearning  for  freedom  now  face  the 
prospects  of  continued  unrest  and  vio- 
lence. The  British  Government  although 
at  fault  for  failure  to  deal  decisively  with 
the  strike  took  the  only  viable  approach 
available  to  them,  and  imposed  direct 
rule  over  northern  Ireland.  However,  it 
is  my  hope  that  this  will  only  be  a  tem- 
porary action  and  free  elections  can 
again  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Northern  Ireland  may  be 
entering  her  darkest  hours  yet.  Their 
government  has  fallen,  mob  rule  has 
prevailed,  and  she  Is  closer  now  to  all- 
out  civil  war  than  ever  before.  The  sec- 
tarian violence  which  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  over  1,000  men, 
women,  and  children  shows  no  sign  of 
ending.  Peace  remains  but  an  elusive 
dream.  Efforts  must  be  made  to  promote 
peace  and  the  unification  of  Northern 
Ireland,  and  it  Is  the  hope  of  all  people 
of  the  world  that  these  efforts  will  be 
successful. 


MR.  JOHN  A.  PARIMUCHA.  JR.,  OP 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  WRITES  OP 
THE  LEGACY  AND  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  OF  THE  CARPATHO- 
RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  AND  THE  RUS- 
SIAN ORTHODOX  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  several  letters  from  Mr. 
John  A.  Parimucha,  Jr.,  who  is  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  and  an  authority  on  the 
legacy  and  the  American  heritage  of  the 
Carpatho-Russian  people  and  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Parimucha,  I  am 
inserting  his  informative  letters  in  the 
Record.  The  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Parimucha  follow : 

The  Northwestern  MtrrtTAL  Lite 

iNStTKANCE  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chtjck:    Please  Insert  these  Official 
Historical  Documentations  into  the  Congres- 
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slonal  Record  and  also  get  then  to  your  fel- 
low constituents  Immediately— to  give  them 
time  to  act  promptly  upon  our  i  equest. 
Respectfully  Tours, 

John  Parimttc^.  Jr., 

Historian. 

Thb  Northwestern  Mutu;^  Ldx 
Insurance,  Co 

Milwaukee.  WU.,  M^y  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, on  September  17,  1937,  honored  Ameri- 
can Native  Son's  of  Our  Russian  Pore-fathers, 
with  a  Historical  ConstltutlonM  Proclama- 
tion upon  the  150th  Annlve^ary  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

John  PARihcucRA,  Jr 


The  Northwestern  Mutua|,  LtFE 
Insurance  Co.. 

Milwaukee.  Wise,  M^y  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carnet, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chtjck:  Please  refer  toi  your  letter 
of  January  7,  1974,  I  have  rewritten  my  let- 
ters to  the  President,  and  to  your  fellow 
constituents,  Bella  Abzug  anjd  John  P. 
Murtha. 

We  are  now  ready  to  accept  a  formal  Mili- 
tary Presentation  of  the  "Betsji  Ross  Flag" 
and  the  Presidents  "Historical  Pr^lamatlon, 
Flag  Day  June  14,  1974. 

The  Pentagon  should  designate  i  a  Brigadier 
General  to  represent  the  White  House.  Refer 
to  October  18,  1867,  Brigadier  General  L.  H. 
Rousseau  United  States  Army-Ceremony 
the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  Unl^  States  by 
Imperial  Rtissla. 

We  are  Involved  HlstorlcaUy  In  this  Nations 
National  History  through  our  Po;  efathers. 

We  highly  desire  the  present  e  of  Major 
Bernard  M.  Martin,  on  active  duty.  In  the 
United  States  Army  to  partlclfate  In  this 
ceremony.  Major  Martin  Is  an  I)istructor  in 
Military  Mathematics  at  West  jpolnt  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

The  Major's  address  Is  4200  Barrett  Drive, 
Stewart  Terrace,  Newberg,  New  Tork.  12560, 
(He  Is  up  for  promotion  to  thd  rank  of  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel.)  Major  Martin  Is  the 
brother  of  John  R  Martin,  D.D.,  whose 
Diocese  is  the  American  Carpai  ho-Russlan 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Dlocsse  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (sinc<  1938,  self- 
governing  by  Official  Decree,  Doc.  1379,  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Con  rtantlnople, 
Benjamin  I,  September  18, 1938.) 
Respectfully  Yours. 

John  Paeimtjch  i.  Jr., 
Historian — Russian    A  meri  ;a — 1 728- 
1741-1867. 


,     The  Northwestern  Mutual  Lm: 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee.  Wise.  Mai  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Garnet, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Ancient  Scythlani  — are  Pore- 
fathers  of  Carpatno-Russlan  people  The 
CyrlUlc  Alphabet  was  created  out  of  the  Na- 
tive tongue  of  the  Carpatho-Rus<  ilan  people, 
882  AD. 

By  1848  Ivan  Venlamlnov  a  Russian  Ortho- 
dox missionary  had  mastered  thd  Aleut-Pox 
Language,  he  created  an  Alphabet  few  the 
Aleutian  Natives,  wrote  their  dictionary's, 
grammar  books,  and  also  translafted  CyrllUc 
Alphabet  books  Into  their  Natlvi  Language. 
RespectfvUly  Yours, 

John  ParimuchA,  Jr., 

i  tiatorUm. 
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THE  Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  In  addition  to  the  Three 
Historical  Congregations  seeking  the  First 
National  Flag  flown  In  the  United  States, 
their  Diocese  have  called  it  to  my  attention 
that  they  too  wish  to  be  honored  in  the 
same  way,  they  are  as  follows: 

The  American  Carpatho-Rtisslan  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Diocese  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (Self-governing  by  Official  De- 
cree, Doc.  1379,  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Benjamin  I.  September 
18,  1938.)  312  Garfield  Street,  Johnstown, 
Penna.,  15906. 

Orthodox  Church  In  America  Diocese 
(since  1970  Autocephalous)  69  E.  Second 
Street.  New  York.  10003. 

If  an  original  "Frst  National  Stars  and 
Stripes  Flag"  (1777)  is  not  available  for  each 
Diocese,  and  the  flag  Is  at  rest  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute's  National  Museum,  then 
we  shall  graciously  accept,  with  honor  and  in 
deep  loyalty,  a  Facsimile  of  the  above  flag 
from  the  President  and  the  People  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Diocese  desire  a  Historical  Presidential 
Proclamation,   as   our   Congressman,   Please 
urge  the  President  to  Honor  their  request. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Parimucha,  Jr. 


June  .4,  1971i. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  ChaAes  J.  Carney, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  Our  Fore-fathers  discovered 
Mainland  of  Alaska.  July  16.  1741  and  Deo- 
mede  Islands.  August  16,  1728.  Our  Legacy 
Is  Alaska,  Port  Ross  California.  Oahu,  and 
Kauai  Islands  in  Hawaii. 

The  following  Congregations  were  Hon- 
ored by  Ohio's  109th  General  Assembly  in 
Conunemoratlon  of  their  178th  Anniversary, 
since  Russian  Missionaries  came  to  America. 
September  24th.  1793. 

St.  Michael's  Carpatho-Russlan  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Church.  126  Street  Street. 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44609. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  306  Struthers.  Liberty  Road,  Camp- 
bell. Ohio  44405. 

Nativity  of  Christ  Russian  Orthodox  Cath- 
olic Church,  727  Miller  Avenue,  Youngstown 
Ohio  44502. 

The  Carpatho-Russlans  and  their  "Cyril- 
lic Alphabet"  (882  A.D.)  are  also  known  as 
"White  Russians,"  or  "Greater  Russians  (988 
A.D. )  who  came  to  the  United  States  by  way 
of  Russian  America." 

On  behalf  of  0\ir  American  Heritage  Mr. 
Carney  we  would  appreciate  It  deeply.  If  you 
would  urge  the  President  to  Honor  us  with 
the  First  National  Stars  and  Stripes  Flag, 
the  "Betsy  Ross"  of  1777,  and  also  Issue  us 
a  Historical  Proclamation,  since  our  Fore- 
fathers are  a  part  of  this  Nation's  National 
History! 

Each  of  the  above  Congregations  wishes  to 
have  Its  own,  Betsy  Ross  Flag,  and  Its  own 
Presidential  Proclamation. 

If  an  original  "Betsy  Ross  Flag"  is  not 
available,  and  It  is  at  rest  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute's  National  Museiim,  then  we 
shaU  graciously  with  Honor  and  in  Deep 
Loyalty  accept  a  Facsimile  of  the  above  flag, 
from  the  President  and  the  People  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Respectfxilly  Yours. 

John  Parimucha,  Jr. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14. 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chuck:  The  following  Eastern 
Orthodox  Laity  Organizations,  are  seeking 
the  "First  National  Stars  and  Stripes  Flag" 
of  1777,  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  Legacy  is  Fort  Archangel  Alaska  and 
Fort  Ross  California.  1728.  1741,  1867,  includ- 
ing the  Islands  of  Oahu  and  Kawal  la 
Hawaii. 

Eastern   Orthodox   Women's  Society,  and 
Eastern   Orthodox    Men's   Society.    National 
Headquarters  are  In  Youngstown.  Ohio  44501 
P.O.  Box  296. 

Each  Society  wishes  to  have  its  own  In- 
dividual "First  National  Flag." 

If  an  original  "First  National  Flag"  is  not 
available  for  each  Society,  and  the  flag  Is  at 
rest.  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute's  National 
Museum,  then  we  shall  graciously  accept 
with  Honor  and  in  Deep  Loyalty,  a  Facsimile 
of  the  above  flag,  from  the  President  and  the 
People  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carney  as  our  Congressman.  Please 
urge  the  President  to  Honor  us  vrlth  a  His- 
torical Presidential  Proclamation,  confirming 
our  Legacy  and  American  Heritage  left  to  us 
by  our  Fore-fathers. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

JoHK  Parimucha,  Jr. 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  our 
American  Heritage  Mr.  President,  our  Mem- 
bership would  deeply  appreciate  it.  if  you 
would  Honor  them  with  the  First  National 
Flag  "Betsy  Ross"  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Fore-fathers  came  to  America  in  1728. 
1741,  1867.  Our  Legacy  Is  Fort  Archangel 
Alaska,  Fort  Ross  Callfomla,  Oahu  and  Kauai 
Islands  In  Hawaii. 

Eastern  Orthodox  Women's  Society,  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  Men's  Society,  National 
Headquarters  are  In  Youngstown,  Ohio  44501. 
P.O.  Box  295. 

Each  of  the  above  Society's  wishes  to  have 
Its  own  individual  "First  National  Stars  and 
Stripes  Flag."  also  Historical  Presidential 
Proclamation. 

If  the  above  official  flag  Is  unavailable  and 
It  Is  at  rest  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute's 
National  Museum,  then  with  the  authority 
vested  in  me  through  my  office  as  member- 
ship chairman  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Men's 
Society,  we  shall  graciously  with  Honor  and 
Deep  Loyalty  accept  a  Facsimile  of  the  above 
flag,  from  the  President  and  the  People  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  enter- 
ed Into  the  Congressional  Record.  April  28, 
1972. 

Respectfully  Yo\irs. 

John  Parimucha,  Jr.. 
Membership  Chairman. 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Lite 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  WU.,  May  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Our  Fore-fathers  came 
to  America  In  1728,  1741,  1867.  Our  Legacy  is 
Fort  Archangel  Alaska.  Port  Ross  California, 
Oahu,  and  Kauai  Island  in  Hawaii. 

The  following  Congregations  were  Honored 
by  Ohio's  109th  General  Assembly  In  Com- 
memoration of  their  178th  Anniversary,  since 
Russian  Missionaries  came  to  America.  Sep- 
tember 24th.  1793. 
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St.  Michael's  Carpatho-Russlan  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Church.  125  Steel  Street, 
Youngstown,  Ohio  44509. 

St.  John  the  Baptist  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  305  Struthers,  Liberty  Road,  Camp- 
bell, Ohio  44405. 

Nativity  of  Christ  Russian  Orthodox  Catho- 
lic Church,  727  Miller  Avenue,  Youngstown. 
Ohio  44502. 

The  Carpatho-Russlan  and  their  "Cyrillic 
Alphabet"  882  AX).,  also  known  as  "White 
Russians."  and  "Greater  Russians,"  988  A.D., 
who  came  to  the  United  States  by-way  of 
Russian  America. 

On  behalf  of  Our  American  Heritage  Mr. 
President,  we  would  appreciate  it  deeply.  If 
you  would  Honor  us  with  the  First  National 
Stars  ar.d  Stripes  Flag,  the  "Betsy  Ross"  of 
1777. 

Each  of  the  above  Congregations  wishes  to 
have  Its  own,  "Betsy  Ross  Flag."  also  Histori- 
cal Presidential  Proclamation. 

If  an  original  "Betsy  Ross  Flag"  Is  not 
available,  and  It  Is  at  rest  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute's  National  Museum,  then  we  shall 
graciously  with  Honor  and  In  Deep  Loyalty 
accept  a  Facsimile  of  the  above  flag,  from  the 
President  a:id  the  People  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Parimucha.  Jr. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  behalf  of  Our 
American  Heritage,  the  following  Dioceses 
would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  would  honor 
them  with  the  "First  National  Flag— 1777." 
Our  Pore-fathers  came  to  America  In  1728. 
1741,  1867.  Our  Legacy  Is  Fort  Archangel. 
Sitka  Alaska.  Fort  Ross  California,  and 
HawaU. 

The  American  Carpatho-Russlan  Orthodox 
Greek  Catholic  Diocese  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (Self-governing  by  Official  Decree, 
Doc.  1379,  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  Benjamin  I.  St^ptember  18. 
1938.)  312  Garfield  Street,  Johnstown,  Penna., 
15906. 

Orthodox  Church  in  America  Diocese  (since 
1970  Autocephalous)  59  E.  Second  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10003. 

The  Carpatho-Russlans  and  their  "Cyrillic 
Alphabet"  (882  A.D.)  also  known  as  White 
Russians  or  Greater  Russians  (988  AD.) 
came  to  the  United  States  by-way  of  Russian 
America. 

Some  300  Imperial  Russia's  subjects  chose 
to  remain  permanently  In  Alaska  they  were 
Priests,  husbands  and  wives,  their  children 
and  bachelors — after  October  18,  1867.  They 
became  American  Nationals. 

Each  of  the  above  Diocese  wishes  to  have  Its 
own  "First  Stars  and  Stripes  National  Flag." 
The  Dioceses  are  also  seeking  a  Historical 
Presidential  Proclamation.  If  the  above  flag 
Is  at  rest  In  the  Smithsonian  Institute's  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  it  is  unavailable  then 
with  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Ruling 
Bishops  as  representatives  of  their  people, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  accept  a  Facsimile  of 
the  above  flag  most  graciously  with  Honor 
and  Deep  Loyalty. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Parimucha,  Jr., 

Historian. 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14.  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Listed  here  Is  the  his- 
torical roster  of  the  names  of  our  Carpatho- 
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Russian  Forefathers,  also  known  Ets  White 
Russians  or  Great  Russians,  and  others,  who 
served  under  Captain-commander  Vitus 
Johannes  Bering,  on  bis  expedition  to  Amer- 
ica, into  the  North  and  Northwest  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean's  Arctic  Region  1724-1741. 

Chief  Commanding  Officer  Vitus  Johannes 
Bering,  in  command  of  the  ship  St.  Peter, 
with  seventy-seven  crew  members. 

Co-Captaln  Alexl  Chlrlkof.  In  command  of 
the  ship  St.  Paul,  with  seventy-five  crew 
members. 

Co-Captain  Martin  Spanberg.  in  command 
of  the  ship  St.  Gabriel,  with  sixty-one  crew 
members. 

Lieutenants — Dmitri  Laptief,  Yegor  Endo- 
gurof,  William  Walton,  Peter  Lassenltis,  Mik- 
hail Pavlof .  Stephan  Malygln.  Alexl  Skuratof. 
Ivan  Sukotln.  Harlton  Laptief.  Ivan  Chlkha- 
chef,  Dmitri  Ovtzln.  Stepan  Muravlef . 

Midshipman — Alexel  Scheltlng. 

Mates — Sven  Waxel,  VassUl  Promchish- 
chef.  Mikhail  Pluntlng.  Andrelan  Eselberg, 
Lev  Kazlmerof.  Ivan  Kashelef.  Fedor  Minln. 
Sofron  Knltrof,  Abram  Dementlef. 

Second  Mates — Ivan  Verschagin.  Ivan  Yel- 
agtn.  Matvel  Petrof,  Dmitri  Sterlegof,  Semen 
Chelluskln,  Vasslll  Rtlshchef,  Vasslll  An- 
drelef,  Cavrll  Rudnef,  Peter  Pazlakof.  Mar- 
ko  Golovln.  Ivan  Blref,  Kharlam  Yushln, 
Molssel  Yurlof .  Andrei  Shlganof . 

Marines — Vasslll  Perenago,  Joann  Synd. 
Andrelan  Yurlef. 

Naval  Cadets — Mikhail  Scherblnln,  Vasll 
Kmetevskl,  Ossln  Glazof.  EmlUan  Rodlchef, 
Andrei  Velikopolskl.  Fedor  Kanishchef, 
Sergei  Spirldof.  Sergei  Sunkef. 

Commissaries — Agafon  Choglokof,  Fedor 
Kolychef,  Stepan  Ivashenln,  Ivan  Lagunof. 

Navigators — Ivan  Belul,  Mikhail  Veslkof. 

Assistant  Navigators — Dmitri  Korostlef, 
Nlklta  Khotlanltzof. 

Boatswains — Nells  Jansen,  Sldor  Savellef. 

Boatswain's  Mate — Fedor  Kozlof. 

Assistant  Surgeons — Ivan  Stubln.  William 
Beresen.  Peter  Brauner.  Sim  Gren,  Thomas 
Vlnzendorf,  Henrlch  Schafl'er.  EUas  Gunther, 
Kirll  Shemchushuykof  Mortlz  Armenus, 
Andreas  Heer.  Ivan  Paxln.  Henrlch  Hebel. 
Mikhail  Brant.  Matthias  Betge,  Johann  Lau. 

Boat  Builders — Andrei  Kozmln,  William 
Butzovskl,  Henrlch  Hovlns,  Caspar  Felch. 

Academicians — Gerhard  Muller,  Johann 
Gmelln,  Louis  Croyere,  Professor  Johann 
Fischer. 

Adjunct — George  Wllhelm  Steller 

Students — Stepan  Krashennlkof,  Fedor 
Ploof.  Luka  Ivanof,  Alexel  Tretlakof,  Alexl 
Gorlonof. 

Instrument    Maker — Stepan    Ovslannlkof. 

Painter — Johann  Berknan. 

Draughtsman — Johann  Lursenlno. 

Translator — Ilia  Yakhoutof. 

Surveyors — Andrei  KrassUnlkof.  Nlklfor 
Chekin,  Molssel  Oushakof.  Alexander  Ivan- 
of. Peter  Skobeltzln.  Dmitri  Baskakof.  Ivan 
Svlstunof,  VassUl  Shetllof.  Vasslll  Sellfontor, 
Ivan  Klndlarof,  VassUl  Somof,  MUOiall 
Gvozdef. 

Assistant  Surveyors — Mikhail  Vulkhodzef. 
Fedor  Prlanlshnlkof,  Alexel  Makshelef.  Ivan 
Shavrlgln. 

Assayer — Slmou  Oardebol. 

Mineralogists — Dmitri  Odlntzof,  Frledrlch 
Weldel,  Ellas  Schehl,  Zakar  Mefvedef ,  Agapl- 
us  Leskln,  Ivan  Samollef. 

Commander  Bering  discovered  the  Main- 
land of  Alelska.  July  16.  1741.  and  the  Deom- 
ede  Islands,  August  16,  1728.  Co-captain 
Alexel  Chlrlkof  discovered  Kodlak  Island, 
July  15,  1741.  Co-captaln  Martin  Spangler 
discovered  a  new  route  to  Japan  In  1729. 
Bering  died  In  Alaska  December  8,  and  was 
buried  on  December  9,  1741.  Lieutenant  Sof- 
ron Knltrof  named  the  Island  (grave)  after 
the  commander.  The  Commander  entered 
Imperial  Russia's  Navy  at  age  24,  and  died  as 
a  Russian  Subject  at  age  64. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  Pabimvcha.  Jr. 
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The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14,  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  This  Is  a  Historical 
Roster  of  Imperial  Russia's  Noble  Rulers,  in 
Russian  America  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
1790-1867. 

Gregory  Shellkov  founded  the  first  perma- 
nent colony  of  Settlers  In  Russian  America  at 
Three  Saints  Bay,  In  Kodlak,  1784. 

Alexander  Andreavlch  Baranoff  1790-Jan- 
uary  11,  1818. 

Leontl  Andreavlch  Hagemelster,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1818  to  October  24,  1818. 

Semenn  Ivanovlch  Yanovskl,  October  24. 
1818  to  September  15,  1820. 

Matxei  Ivanovlch  Muravlef,  September  15, 
1820  to  October  14,  1825. 

Peter  Egorovlch  Chrlstlakof,  October  14, 
1825  to  June  1.  1830. 

Baron  Ferdinand  Von  Wrangel,  June  1, 
1830  to  October  29,  1835. 

Ivan  Antonovlch  Kupreonof,  October  29, 
1835  to  May  25,  1840. 

Adolf  Karlovlch  Etolln,  May  25,  1840  to 
July  9,  1845. 

Mlcheel  Dmltrlevich  Tebenkof,  July  9,  1845 
to  October  15,  1850. 

Nikolai  Yakovlevlch  Rosenberg,  October  14, 
1850  to  March  31,  1853. 

Alexander  Illlch  Rudakof,  March  31,  1835 
to  AprU  22,  1854.  , 

Stepan  VaslU  Voevodskl,  April  22,  1854  to 
June  22,  1859. 

Prince  Dmitri  Maksoutoff,  December  2, 
1863  to  October  1867. 

In  1867  Imperial  Russia's  Archduke  ordered 
the  sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.  Rep- 
resenting Russia  was  her  Ambassador  Baron 
Edourd  Von  de  Stoeckal.  Representing  the 
United  States  was  WlUlam  H.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  purchase  and  sale  agreement  was 
reached  on  March  30,  1867  and  a  formal 
military  transfer  ceremony  between  the  two 
nations  was  held  October  18,  1867. 

Representing  Russia  was  Army  Captain 
Alexel  Pestchouroff  who  lowered  Russia's 
flag  for  the  last  time.  Representing  the 
United  States  was  Brigadier  General  L.  H. 
Rousseau  who  raised  the  United  States  flag 
at  Sitka,  Alaska  followed  by  a  21 -gun  salute. 
Those  Russians  who  stayed  In  Alaska  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Army  auto- 
matically became  American  Nationals.  Those 
who  left  the  United  States  became  foreigners. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Parimucha,  Jr.. 

Historian. 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  May  14. 1974. 
Hon.  John  P.  Murtha, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  Pore-fathers  came  to  Rus- 
sian America  In  1728.  1741,  1B67.  Our  Legacy 
Is  Fort  Archangel  Alaska.  Fort  Roes  Califor- 
nia, Farrollan  Islands,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Lislanskl 
Island  and  HonolvUu,  Hawaii.   1799. 

Three  of  our  Congregations  were  Honored 
by  Ohio's  109th  General  Assembly  through  a 
Resolution  Honoring  them  on  their  178th 
Anniversary  since  their  Missionary's  arrived 
In  America,  September  24.  1793. 

We  are  now  seeking  the  "First  Stars  and 
Stripes  Flag"  the  Betsy  Ross  of  1777,  from 
the  People  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  Historical  Presidential  Procla- 
mation, from  the  President  through  our 
Congressman,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Carney,  19th 
District  of  Ohio. 

Would  we  offend  you  sir.  If  we  extended 
this  same  Honor  to  our  Diocese  in  your  Con- 
gressional District?  We  are  referring  to  the 
American  Carpatho-Russlan  Orthodox  Greek 
Catholic  Diocese  of  America  of  the  United 
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states  (Self-governing  by  Official begree,  Doc. 
1379,  of  the  Ecumenical  Patrla^h  of  Con- 
stantinople, Benjamin  I,  SeptemUer  18, 1938.) 
312  Oarfleld  Street,  Johnstown,  Penna., 
15906.  I 

Please,  represent  these  people  In  the  White 
House  obtaining  for  them  the  "Fl  rst  National 
Flag"  and  a  Historical  Presldentlul  Proclama- 
tion, on  their  behalf  to  confirm  :  lielr  Legacy 
and  American  Heritage. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

John-  Pakimttchi,  Jb., 

Historian. 

THE    NOETHWESTERN    MUTtJAI    LIFE 
INSUBANCE  Co., 

Milwaukee,  WU..  Maj  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Bella  S.  Abzuc, 
Congresswoman,  New  York  State , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam:  Our  Pore- fathers  came  to 
America  In  1728.  1741.  1867.  Otr  Legacy  la 
Port  Archangel  Alaska,  Port  Rosii  California, 
Oahu  and  Kauai  Islands  In  HaMall. 

Three  of  Our  Congregations  wf  re  Honored 
by  Ohio's  109th  General  Asaembljr  through  a 
Resolution  Honoring  them  on  their  178th 
Anniversary  since  our  Russian  illsslonary's 
arrived  In  America  September  24^  1793. 

We  are  now  seeking  the  First  Stars  and 
Stripes  Flag  the  "Betsy  Ross,"  frim  the  Peo- 
ple and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  historical  Proclamation,  frcpi  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  through  ovir  Con- 
gressman. Hon.  Charles  J.  Camew  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio.  J 

Would  we  offend  you  madam  ll|  we  extend- 
ed this  same  Honor  to  the  Russl4n  People  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  In  Ameifca  Diocese 
(since  1970  Autocephalous )  In  your  Con- 
gressional District?  Her  Headquarters  are  at 
69  E.  Second  Street  New  York,  New  York, 
10003.  I 

On  March  29,  1867,  when  Itussia  sold 
Alaska  to  the  United  States,  the  U  ilted  States 
Oovemment  through  our  Ambassador  drew 
up  a  "Proviso"  that  the  Russia  i  Orthodox 
Church  remain  In  America. 

Please,  represent  her  people  Ir  the  White 
House  obtaining  for  them  the  "Betsy  Roes 
Flag"  of  1777.  and  Historical  F^iDclamatlon, 
on  behalf  of  these  people  to  coafirm  their 
Legacy  and  American  Heritage. 
Respectfully  Yours, 

JoHH  Paeimccs  i,3%., 

iUtorian. 

The  Nobthwestehn  Mutdal  Lite 

iNSUEAIfCE  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  May  14,  1974. 
TntNE  L.  BowEBS, 
Major  General,  USA, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
Pentagon,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  This  is  in  reference  o  a  Formal 
Military  Presentation  of  this  nations  "First 
National  Stars  and  Stripes  Flag— 0777." 

The  President  Is  pre-occuple<|  with  do- 
mestic and  International  problen|g,  be  Is  un- 
able to  be  with  us  for  this  Very  Special  Occa- 
sion, It  Is  for  this  reason  we  have  requested 
the  United  States  Army  to  represent  the 
White  House  and  the  American  people. 

Our  Children  are  confident,  tb«  President, 
the  People,  the  United  States  Army,  will  carry 
out  our  request,  and  their  wlshe#l 

We  chose  June  14.  1974,  on  b^ialf  of  our 
-children  who  will  still  be  In  Schjol.  CoUege. 
High  Schools  and  Grade  ScbooU.  This  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  ceremony.  They  have  been  waiting  for 
four  years  to  accept  the  "Betsy  Ross  Flag" 
from  the  President.  They  are  es^er  to  shake 
bands  with  George  Washlngtoil's  soldiers, 
"Old  Guard." 

We  are  definitely  a  part  of  this  tiatlons  Na- 
tional History.  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  United  States  Army  Reserve  OofnmlssUxied 
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Officers,  and  we  have  been  Informed  that  a 
high  ranking  officer  must  represent  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  Flag  Ceremony. 

If  the  Pentagon  wishes  It  can  designate  an 
officer  within  our  Immediate  area  to  repre- 
sent the  President.  However,  this  doesn't  ex- 
cuse Major  Benard  M.  Martin,  his  presence 
Is  a  must  I 

Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Pabimucha,  Jr., 

Historian. 

The  Nobthwestebn  Mutual  Lite 

INSUBAKCE  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  14, 1974. 
Lt.  Col.  Chables  p.  Pbatneb  IV, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  This  Is  In  reference  to  a  Formal 
Military  Presentation  of  this  nations  "First 
National  Stars  and  Stripes  Flag — 1777." 

The  President  Is  pre-occupled  with  do- 
mestic and  International  problems,  he  Is  un- 
able to  be  with  VIS  for  this  Very  Special  Occa- 
sion, It  Is  for  this  reason  we  have  requested 
the  United  States  Army  to  represent  the 
White  House  and  the  American  People. 

Our  Children  are  confident,  the  President, 
the  People,  the  United  States  Army,  will  carry 
out  our  request,  and  their  wishes! 

We  chose  June  14,  1974,  on  behalf  of  our 
children  who  will  still  be  in  School,  College, 
High  Schools  and  Grade  Schools.  This  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  ceremony.  They  have  been  waiting  for 
four  years  to  accept  the  "Betsy  Roes  Flag" 
from  the  President.  They  are  eager  to  shake 
hands  with  George  Washington's  soldiers, 
"Old  Guard." 

We  are  definitely  a  part  of  this  nations  Na- 
tional History.  We  have  had  occasion  to  si>eak 
to  United  States  Army  Reserve  Commissioned 
Officers,  and  we  have  been  Informed  that  a 
high  ranking  officer  miist  represent  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  Flag  Ceremony. 

If  the  Pentagon  wishes  it  can  designate  an 
officer  within  our  Immediate  area  to  repre- 
sent the  President.  However,  this  doesn't  ex- 
cuse Major  Benard  M.  Martin,  his  presence 
Is  a  must! 

Respectfully  Yours, 

John  Pabimucha,  Jr., 

Historian. 
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THE  BURDENED  FAMILY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

of    hew    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  neglect  Is  one  that 
disturbs  us  all.  We  are  lucky  to  have  In 
the  Congress  a  man  whose  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  haa  shown  the  way 
to  a  more  compassionate  and  sensitive 
view  of  this  problem.  I  place  in  the  Cok- 
GRKSsioNAL  Recobd  an  article  by  Senator 
Walter  P.  Mondalb  in  the  present  issue 
of  Trial  magazine  entitled  "The  Bur- 
dened Family": 

The  Buboxhed  Family 
(By  Senator  Waltkb  F.  Mondalx) 

"The  most  deadly  of  ail  possible  tint  it  the 
mutilation  of  a  child's  spirit." 

This  quotation  from  the  eminent  psycbol- 
ogtBt,  Erik  Erlkson,  is  one  I  cite  often.  It 
Is  a  good  way  of  reminding  myself  of  tb« 
complexity  and  seriousness  of  the  task  I  have 


assumed  In  urging  the  creation,  and  then 
being  appointed  chairman,  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Before  this  subcommittee  was  created  in 
1971  there  was  no  focus  in  the  Congress  for 
the  special  Interests  of  children  and  youth. 
We  had  subcommittees  on  education  and 
health,  and  special  oommittees  looking  out 
for  the  Interests  of  the  elderly  and  of  vet- 
erans and  workers. 

Then — as  now — anyone  concerned  about 
the  general  well-being  of  chUdren  had  to 
lobby  a  series  of  congressional  committees. 
In  the  Senate  alone,  the  Agriculture,  Com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  nutrition  pro- 
grams; the  Finance  Committee  over  aid  to 
dependent  children;  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  over  education;  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  over  programs  for 
children  of  military  personnel.  And,  of 
course,  there's  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  plays  a  major  role  In  determining 
whether  any  program  created  by  these  other 
committees  receives  the  funds  needed  to  be 
effective. 

It  was  my  years  of  service  on  a  variety  of 
these  committees  dealing  with  human  needs 
that  prompted  me  to  propose  creation  of  a 
Subcommittee  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Before  and  since  the  Subcommittee  was 
established,  I  have  probably  devoted  more 
of  my  time  in  the  Senate  to  the  problems 
of  children  than  to  any  other  area.  I  have 
visited  migrant  labor  camps,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, urban  slums,  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
I  have  learned  that  there  are  many  subtle 
ways  to  mutilate  the  spirit  of  a  child — by 
depriving  him  or  her  of  adequate  nutrition, 
or  health  care,  or  of  a  good  education. 

In  the  last  year  or  so  I  have  had  a  par- 
ticularly harsh  education  about  the  most 
overt  and  frightening  kind  of  abuse  of  chil- 
dren— In  which  an  adult,  apparently  will- 
fully, does  physical  harm  to  an  innocent 
child.  My  subcommittee  spent  several 
months  receiving  testimony  and  Investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  child  abuse.  We  held 
hearings  in  Washington,  Denver,  New  York, 
and  Los  Angeles.  We  heard  from  doctors, 
social  workers,  lay  therapists,  psychologists, 
psychiatrists  and  abusing  parents. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  that  each  year 
at  least  60,000  children  are  reported  to  have 
been  abused  In  this  country.  This  wide- 
spread abuse  occurs  despite  the  existence  of 
laws  which  make  It  a  crime,  and  despite 
laws  in  50  states  which  require  the  reporting 
of  abuse  or  suspected  abuse.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  every  state  has  either  passed  or 
updated  child  abuse  reporting  laws.  Details 
of  the  laws  differ.  Some  require  physician 
reports,  others  place  the  obligation  on  social 
workers  or  nurses  or  a  wide  range  of  other 
groups.  In  some  states  the  report  is  made  to 
the  social  service  agencies  and  In  others  to 
police  authorities. 

One  reason  that  these  many  laws  do  not 
work,  the  subcommittee  found,  is  that  re- 
sources often  are  not  made  available  for 
protection  of  the  child  or  rehabilitation  of 
his  family. 

We  learned,  however,  that  there  is  a  bright 
Bide  to  this  question.  Everywhere  we  went, 
we  found  dedicated,  concerned  pec^le  who 
were  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  try  to  Identify  child  abuse  victims  and 
prevent  further  abuse  by  working  vrtth  their 
families.  In  Denver  and  New  York  and  St. 
Paul,  multl-dlscipUnary  child  abuse  teams 
have  made  great  strides  in  identification  and 
treatment,  and  are  working  on  solutions  to 
the  more  elusive  problem  of  prevention. 
When  a  child  whose  Injuries  suggest  abuse 
Is  brought  to  the  attention  of  one  of  these 
teams,  a  thorough  investigation  is  made.  If 
abuse  Is  determined  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
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injury,  then  team  members  meet  with  the 
family  and  develop  a  plan  for  treating  both 
the  child  and  parents. 

In  about  10  per  cent  of  child  abuse  cases, 
the  child  must  be  permanently  removed  from 
the  home.  But  In  the  Denver  program  90  per 
cent  of  the  children  are  returned  safely  to 
their  homes  within  8  or  9  months  of  the 
incident.  During  the  child's  absence,  the 
parents  undergo  extensive  therapy  and  re- 
ceive other  assistance  In  coping  with  family 
problems. 

These  multi-disciplinary  teams  are  one  of 
tbe  encouraging  signs  which  helped  to  shape 
the  "Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act"  which  I  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  was  enacted  on  January  31. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  new  law  Is  to  sup- 
port demonstration  programs  to  prevent, 
identify,  and  treat  child  abuse.  A  wide  var- 
iety of  agencies,  institutions,  or  Individuals 
may  apply  for  funding.  These  might  Include 
hospitals,  police  or  welfare  departments, 
courts,  parent  organizations  and  universities. 

A  portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  each 
year  under  this  law  will  be  reserved  for 
technical  assistance  to  state  governments  in 
improving  their  child  abuse  programs. 

Another  major  section  of  the  law  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  a  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  to  compile  and  dissemi- 
nate research  and  program  Information 
about  the  problem. 

Our  experience  with  the  problem  of  child 
abuse  is  one  of  several  which  helped  to  stim- 
ulate a  new,  much  broader  approach  to  tbe 
Subcommittee's  work  In  coming  months. 

The  longer  I  work  on  specific  problems,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  we  need  to  step 
back  and  take  a  look  at  the  conditions  and 
health  of  American  families  as  a  whole. 

We  found  that  most  child  abuse  occurs  in 
a  family  setting.  We  have  learned  that  the 
most  heartbreaking  aspect  of  crib  death  Is  Its 
effect  on  members  of  the  family.  In  working 
for  day  care.  It  has  become  clear  that  parents 
must  play  a  key  role  If  programs  are  to  be 
effective. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  begin  to  listen 
to  families.  In  the  years  I  served  on  the 
Senate  committee  concerned  with  bousing. 
I  don't  recall  ever  hearing  testimony  from 
a  grandmother  who  resented  being  moved  in- 
to an  aged  ghetto  far  from  her  grandchUdren; 
or  from  a  mother  of  four  trying  to  serve  her 
family  In  a  smaU,  Ill-designed  public  housing 
unit. 

We  are  beginning  to  listen  to  families  In 
a  series  of  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. We're  finding  that  most  families  In  this 
country  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  that 
there  are  warning  signals  which  we  cannot 
Ignore: 

Teenage  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  are 
growing  problems; 

Suicide  Is  now  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  for  young  Americans  between  ages 
IS  and  24; 

Experts  now  predict  that  one  out  of  every 
9  youngsters  will  have  been  to  Juvenile  court 
by  age  18. 
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These  symptoms  strike  famUles  from  every 
background.  As  one  witness  told  us:  "These 
may  be  the  problems  of  prosperity — where 
the  cocktail  hour  replaces  the  family  hour." 

I  think  It  is  also  significant,  and  widely 
overlooked,  that  nearly  one  out  of  every  six 
children  Is  growing  up  In  a  single  parent 
home.  In  addition,  50  percent  of  mothers 
are  now  working.  We  need  to  think  about 
the  Implications  of  facts  like  these  for  our 
government  policies.  I  do  not  want  govern- 
ment running  our  families,  but  it  is  my 
feeling  that  in  many  cases,  government  pol- 
icies are  placing  destructive  burdens  on 
famUles. 

Government  often  Interferes  with  families 
and  undermines  their  ability  to  do  what  they 
want  and  need.  Our  tax  policy  is  an  example. 
Some  witnesses  urged  the  subcommittee  to 
propose  a  family  aUowance  of  the  type  pro- 
vided In  many  Western  democracies.  We  al- 
ready have  what  could  be  called  a  family 
edlowance.  It  is  hidden  In  our  Income  tax 
system  and  called  the  personal  exemption. 
It  allows  you  to  deduct  $750  from  your  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income.  The  problem  Is  that 
the  exemption  helps  most  those  who  need  It 
least.  This  exemption  provides  up  to  $525 
In  tax  relief  for  families  making  over  $200,- 
000;  but  only  about  $150  for  Individuals  In 
the  average  American  family.  I  have  already 
Introduced  legislation  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  need  to  examine  other  governmental 
policies  in  terms  of  the  pressure  they  place 
on  families.  For  example,  our  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal  policies  have  too  often 
destroyed  neighborhoods  and  conmiunltles 
and  even  families.  The  transfer  policies  of 
our  armed  forces  and  our  foreign  service 
often  bring  hardships  to  families  and  chU- 
dren. 

My  subcommittee  will  continue  its  hear- 
ings in  coming  months  and  will  try  to  iden- 
tify policies  that  are  hurting  families.  In 
order  to  prevent  and  stop  some  of  these 
policies,  I  will  Introduce  legislation  requir- 
ing a  "famUy  Impact  statement"  on  existing 
and  proposed  government  programs.  The  bill 
win  be  modeled  In  part  after  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement.  The  effect  of  a 
government  policy  on  the  family  may  not 
be  the  only  criterion  for  a  decision  by  Con- 
gress or  an  Executive  agency,  but  it  should 
be  considered  along  with  other  factors. 

Other  measures  In  the  package  of  family 
legislation  I  Intend  to  Introduce  will  Include 
a  revised  version  of  the  day  care  bill  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon  In  1971;  expansion  and 
improvement  of  our  public  service  Job  pro- 
gram and  minimum  wage  legislation;  and 
measure  designed  to  encourage  business  and 
labor  to  experiment  more  widely  with  flexible 
work  hours. 

As  the  subcommittee's  hearings  and  Inves- 
tigations progress,  we  will  try  to  formulate 
other  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problems 
raised. 

I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  use  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  democratic  process  to 
setu'ch  for  answers  to  the  problems  of  chll- 
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dren  and  their  families;  and  to  admit  our 
mistakes  and  try  to  remedy  them.  How  we  ap- 
proach this  task  can  have  great  Implications, 
becaxise  to  some  extent  we  in  pubUc  life  set 
a  moral  tone  for  the  nation  and  its  famUles. 

In  testimony  at  a  hearing  by  our  subcom- 
mittee the  psychiatrist,  Robert  Coles  said 
itaU: 

"We  would  do  well  to  think  about  the 
sensitivity  and  responsiveness  of  chUdren  to 
all  kinds  of  widespread  and  blatant  and  cyni- 
cal corruption,  of  an  extraordinary  and  jjer- 
haps  new  kind  that  has  not  only  affected  this 
Government  but  has  also  affected  American 
families. 

"When  those  children  and  those  parents 
who  rear  them  can  faU  back  on  nothing  but 
the  kind  of  pervasive  hypocrisy  and  two-faced 
preaching  that  on  one  hand  exhort  law  and 
on  the  other  hand  demonstrate  lawlessness 
and  corruption  .  .  .  then  I  say  the  American 
family  is  as  Jeopardized  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

"So  the  Federal  government  cannot  only 
do  something  about  attempting  to  give  work- 
ing people  and  would  be  working  people  of 
this  country  a  better  deal,  but  It  can  In  very 
fundamental  ways  show  by  Its  own  Integrity 
a  whole  generation  of  families  what  It  really 
does  mean  to  be  an  American." 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  my  recent  questionnaire  quite  ade- 
quately demonstrate  the  views  of  Ken- 
tuckians  living  in  the  Fourth  District 
which  I  represent. 

With  about  90,000  questionnaires 
mailed  out,  some  19.000  folks  responded. 
I  trust  their  opinions  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  They  are  expressed  on 
the  same  current  issues  that  confront 
every  segment  of  the  American  people 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Not  surprisingly,  inflation  is  considered 
the  problem  of  greatest  concern  by  most 
people.  Less  than  haK  as  many  thought 
corruption  in  government  was  our  most 
serious  problem.  Trailing  far  behind 
these  concerns,  were  bias  In  the  news 
media,  energy,  and  high  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  in  Congress,  that  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  rated  in  my  district  in  the 
same  low  esteem  recent  national  polls 
have  reported. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  as 
follows: 


GENE  SNYDER  ASKS  WHAT  00  YOU  THINK? 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

7.  How  do  you  rate  the  following: 

President 

Supreme  Court 

House  of  Representatives 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

No  response 

1.  On  the  front  of  this  newsletter  1  have  ex- 

Dfessed   my  complete  opposition  to  the 
rorced  buslni  of  our  schoolchildren.   Do 
vou  agree  with  my  efforts  to  prohibit  businj 
by  any  leilslative  means  possible? 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  Stale  Department's  move  to 

give  away  the  Panama  Canal? 

94.6 

4.6 
68.8 

60.6 
7S.9 

3.$ 

87.5 
23.3 

35.0 
22.2 

9.6 

7.9 
7.9 

4.4 
1.9 

30.4 

7.3 

14.4 

14.0 

29.3 
36.1 

52.6 
46.2 

36.7 
50.7 
24.9 
32.1 

3.6 
5.9 
8.1 

Senate 

8.  What  do  you  think  are  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today?  (PiMse  rate 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5); 

Energv 

Inflauon/hifh  pricM 

7.7 

1         2 

3         4 

5 

No  response 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  energy  crisis  is  contrived?. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  environmental  laws,  such 

n  (uto  emiuion  controls,  should  be  eased 
temporarily  is  one  means  of  conserving 
gasoline? 

7.5    20.4 
49.3    27.1 
23.6    19.8 

5.3  16.3 

9.4  8.8 

24.2    26.6 
11.4      4.8 
19.1    16.2 
27.6    30.3 
9.6    12.4 

13.3 
1.6 
13.5 
11.7 
49.1 

8.0 
5.8 

5.  Do  you  thinh  that  Congress  has  been  too  pre- 
occupied with  the  "Watergate  affair"  end 
related  matters? 

Corruption  in  dovernment. 

High  taxes 

Bias  in  the  new*  madia. 

7.8 
8.8 

10.7 
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DR.  MARVIN  STARK'S 
DENTAL  CLINICS  GO 


MOBILE 
jLBROAD 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  CUBSER 


OF   CAUFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  : 

Tuesday,  June  4. 


REPRESl  ;NTATIVES 


1974 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaki  t,  for  many 
years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
and  representing  in  Congress  a  remark- 
able man  who  has  exploited  his  talents 
as  a  dentist  and  as  an  arrbassador  of 
goodwill  in  a  most  remarkable  manner 
His  name  is  Dr.  Marvin  SI  ark,  profes 
sor  of  operative  dentistry  and  oral  biol 
ogy    at    the    University    of    California 
School  of  Dentistry.  On  June  1,  1970,  I 
submitted  for  publication  in  the  Con 
GREssioN.*L  Record  an  articl;  describing 
Dr.  Stark's  successful  provisian  of  dental 
care  to  underprivileged  California  chil 
dren  in  rolling  clinics  fashipned  out  of 
converted  buses. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  leatn  that  Dr. 
Stark  was  not  satisfied  with  »stablishlng 
his  mobile  clinics  £is  an  ongoi  ng  program 
just  in  California.  Over  the  years,  as  a 
result  of  persistent  effort,  Di'.  Stark  has 
traveled  with  his  dental  bus^  to  Mexico. 
Israel  and  Greece.  Soon  needy  children 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Kenya  tvill  benefit 
from  the  friendly  drills  of  Di  ■.  Stark,  his 
colleagues,  and  students — al  of  whom 
donate  their  time,  and  paj^  their  own 
transportation  expenses. 

An  article  prepared  for  th^  California 
Today  section  of  the  San  Jcjse  Mercury 
by  Mary  Gottschalk  captures  the  warmth 
and  understanding  of  Dr.  3tark's  pro- 
gram. The  article  follows,  and  I  believe 
this  further  progress  repcrt  on  Dr. 
Stark's  efforts  demonstrates  the  tre- 
mendous potential  for  concrete  social 
progress  when  one  or  two  individuals 
persist  In  their  vision  of  hewing  others: 
D».  MAKvm  Stark's  Mobii.e  Dejjtal  Clinics 
(By  Mary  Gottschalk) 
One  of  the  most  dlfflcult  tllngs  In  the 
world  to  do  Is  to  try  and  help  p<  ople — you're 
immediately  suspect. 

But  if  helping  people  Is  what  you  want  to 
do  and  your  motives  and  mentions  are 
honest,  untlnged  with  a  personal  gain  or 
greed — then  you  And  a  way.  Di .  Marvin  M. 
Stark,  a  Los  Altos  dentist  Is  cne  of  those 
people  who  finds  a  way. 

Dr.  Stark  very  much  believes  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  depends  on  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  children.  In  his  ovn  way.  with 
the  help  of  faculty  colleagues  and  students 
at  the  University  cf  California  San  Fran- 
cisco. Dr.  Stark  has  been  ellmli  atlng  need- 
less pain  In  chUdren  In  Callfom  [a  and  over- 
seas for  several  years. 

Dr.  Stark's  way  is  with  a  bus — a  mobile 
dental  clinic  complete  with  four  treatment 
chairs,  the  latest  equipment  fdr  providing 
complete  dental  treatment,  an  auxiliary  unit 
for  x-ray  equipment  and  a  laboiatory.  Since 
1968  mobile  clinics  have  been  favellng  the 
dusty  trails  of  the  migrant  fai-m  workers, 
stopping  wherever  they  did  to  give  aid  to 
their  children.  In  1971  the  progiam  was  ex- 
panded overseas  to  Israel  and  th«n  to  Greece 
the  following  summer.  This  yea-  It  will  ex- 
pand even  more  to  Yugoslavia  and  Kenya. 

A  Child's  visit  to  one  of  the  mobUe  clinics 
la  frequently  also  his  first  visit  (o  a  dentist. 
The  friendly  attitude  on  the  ])art  of  the 
dental  students  soon  allays  any  a]  )prehenslon 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  mobUe 
clinic  operates  in  each  area  for  several  days. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  day  a  dentist.  Interpreter  and  sev- 
eral assistants  visit  the  location  to  orientate 
the  children  and  their  parents.  A  puppet  show 
on  dental  hygiene  Is  followed  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  toothpaste,  brushes  and  mouthwash. 
The  mobile  clinic  is  explained  and  the  peo- 
ple are  told  It  wUl  be  coming  the  following 
day. 

When  the  bus  arrives  the  children  are  all 
examined  and  given  prophylaxis  and  flouride 
treatment.  Treatments  are  scheduled  based 
on  priorities  determined  from  the  examina- 
tions and  x-rays.  If  the  children  require  ad- 
ditional treatment,  fiuther  appointments  ttfe 
made.  Many  of  the  dentists  participating  do 
not  speak  the  various  languages  so  an  in- 
terpreter explains  such  things  as  Novocain 
is  "a  medicine  to  make  your  tooth  and  lip 
go  to  sleep.  It  will  go  away  In  a  couple  of 
hours." 

The  story  of  the  mobUe  clinics  Is  a  re- 
markable one  In  many  ways.  It  dates  back 
to  1965  when  Drs.  Stark,  Ronald  Nicholson, 
Kenneth  Soelberg  and  Robert  Weiss,  profes- 
sors of  dentistry  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Center  in  San  Francisco,  found 
themselvss  with  a  house  trailer  left  over 
from  a  UC  dental  project.  They  gave  the 
trailer  back  to  UC  along  with  the  concept  of 
converting  it  into  a  dental  clinic  to  treat 
children  In  Head  Start  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  handicapped. 

The  house  trailer  was  a  success  and  the 
Idea  for  a  mobUe  clinic  in  the  form  of  a  large 
bus  to  provide  sorely  needed  service  to  the 
children  of  migrant  farm  laborers  seemed  to 
be  the  next  step.  The  buses  In  California  are 
under  the  sponsorship  of  UC  and  funds  for 
their  operation  come  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia's Bureau  of  Community  Services  and 
Migrant  Education.  In  Its  first  five  years  of 
operation  alone,  the  clinic  buses,  which  now 
number  three,  treated  upwards  of  15,000  chU- 
dren in  the  agricultural  valleys  of  California. 
It  is  an  on-going  program  that  this  summer 
will  be  In  Ventura,  the  Woodland-Davis  area, 
and  areas  such  as  Salinas,  Soledad  and  San 
Joaquin. 

With  such  a  successful  program  underway 
in  California  why  not  Just  sit  back— why 
branch  out?  Dr.  Stark  sees  it  as  a  "natural 
offshoot"  of  the  United  States  program.  But 
more  than  that.  It  Is  a  "2(>th  century  covered 
wagon"  filled  with  pioneers  who  want  to  earn 
friends  for  their  country.  In  Dr.  Stark's  own 
words,  "There  Is  no  better  way  of  making 
friends  with  people  than  by  healing  their 
chUdren." 

The  first  overseas  bus.  In  1971,  went  to 
Israel.  It  was  a  project  that  Involved  more 
than  a  year  of  preparatory  work,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  raising  the  eiOO.OOO  It  took  to 
purchase  and  outfit  the  first  bus  and  to  ship 
it  to  Israel. 

The  money  did  not  come  from  any  govern- 
ment sources  or  corporations — it  was  money 
donated  by  Individuals  who  share  in  Dr. 
Starks  vision  of  the  mobUe  clinic  and  what 
It  could  accomplish.  Dr.  Nicholson,  a  friend 
and  faculty  colleague  for  many  years,  gives 
the  credit  for  the  bus — the  concept  and  the 
reality — to  Dr.  Stark. 

Along  with  the  charisma  necessary  to  raise 
large  sums  of  money.  Dr.  Stark  has  un- 
bounded determination  to  see  a  project  of 
this  magnitude  through  to  its  fruition.  He  is 
also  a  man  of  vision.  He  recently  found  a 
helicopter  pilot  and  now  he  is  on  the  lookout 
for  a  helicopter  to  outfit  as  a  clinic  and  visit 
remote  areas  that  are  Inaccessible  to  motor 
vehicles.  Some  people  might  think  "good 
luck,"  but  with  Dr.  Stark  nothing  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

The  overseas  experiences  are  not  easy  to 
describe.  Different  things  stand  out  In  the 
minds  of  each  participant.  Gladys  Stark,  Dr. 
Stark's  wife,  perhaps  best  expresses  the  emo- 
tion and  impressions  of  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  trip  first  hand. 

"The  challenge  at  first  was  an  adventure 
Into  a  new  land,  culture,  language  and  peo- 
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pie.  There  were  many  unknowns — would  we 
be  able  to  commimlcate?  Where  would  we 
live  (especially  In  a  country  where  people 
wait  years  for  a  tiny  apartment)  ?  Could  we 
adjust  to  new  customs,  new  foods,  extreme 
hot  temperatures?  Could  we  be  of  service •> 
WoiUd  a  war-torn  people  appreciate  or  realize 
we  were  trying  to  help  in  a  new  and  different 
way  by  bringing  dental  care  and  education? 
All  of  these  uncertainties  made  our  first  trip 
a  very  precarious  one. 

"Nevertheless  we  went  and  in  spite  of  in- 
numerable obstacles,  we  saw,  we  did,  we 
accomplished  a  great  deal  and  came  liome 
with  many  impressions.  One  in  particular  was 
our  tremendous  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  Industrlousness  of  the  pioneering  Israe- 
Ues  who  but  a  few  years  ago  took  this  im- 
possible desert  wasteland.  Interspersed  with 
malaria  swamplands,  and  transformed  it  into 
beautiful,  green.  fertUe  farmlands  capable  of 
producing  the  finest  crops  in  the  worid. 

"Another  overwhelming  Impression  was  the 
imiputian,  tiny  size  of  the  country.  As  one 
drives  the  length  of  Israel,  which  can  be  done 
in  six  to  eight  hours,  on  either  side  of  the 
road  Arab  lands  are  visible.  Ixwking  at  a  map 
the  many  Arab  countries  with  their  huge 
expanses  of  vast  uninhabited  territories 
which  they  may  never  use  is  quite  apparent 
However  their  determination  to  have  these 
few  square  miles  of  land,  Israel,  is  an 
obsession. 

"The  rewards  were  many.  We  were  able  to 
communicate.  English  Is  the  second  language 
taught  in  the  schools.  The  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds  of  the  people  exposed  us  to  a 
fascinating  mix  of  customs  and  languages. 
Besides  Hebrew,  we  heard  French,  Russian 
Italian,  German.  Polish.  Spanish.  Arabic  and 
Yiddish.  We  were  able  to  start  a  worthwhile 
dental  health  program.  The  needs  were  great. 
Institutions  for  the  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded, kibbutzim,  Druze  and  Arab  villages, 
deprived  sectors  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem 
overflowed  with  children  In  need  of  dental 
care  and  education. 

"Often  the  days  were  long  and  arduous,  the 
heat  unrelenting.  Still  the  rewards  predom- 
inate. We  found  friends  everywhere — not  only 
because  of  what  we  were  doing  directly,  but 
also  because  we  were  a  group  who  came  so 
far  specifically  to  give  unselfishly.  At  first  the 
American  dental  group  was  suspect.  What 
were  our  motives?  Later  as  the  word  spread 
through  the  kibbutzim  and  villages,  the  doors 
opened  widely  and  they  remain  open  today 
with  letters  arriving  dally  requesting  our 
speedy  return." 

For  Dr.  Bill  Moore,  who  went  to  Israel  the 
second  year  In  1972.  the  memories  include 
treating  a  small  boy  one  morning  who  had 
arrived  at  the  clinic  on  his  horse.  The  child 
spoke  only  Hebrew  so  communication  was 
non-verbal.  At  the  lunch  break  Dr.  Moore 
noticed  the  boy  beckoning  him  to  come  out. 
He  did  and  the  boy  gave  him  a  ride  on  his 
horse  to  show  his  appreciation. 

Other  participants  recall  their  Invitation  to 
a  Yemenite  wedding.  The  wedding  had  over  a 
year  of  preparation  in  it  and  the  invitation 
to  attend  was  extended  to  the  entire  group  of 
60  participating  in  the  dental  care  program. 
Dr.  Weiss  had  some  apprehensions  about 
his  family  which  Included  a  six-month  old 
baby.  There  are  no  such  things  as  disposable 
diapers  in  Israel,  so  the  family  filled  their 
suitcases  with  them.  They  found  their  hosts 
very  concerned  about  their  comfort  and 
welfare. 

For  Santa  Clara  dentist  Dr.  George  Med- 
nlck,  the  mobile  cltnic  experience  chfjiged 
his  life.  While  participating  In  the  Israel  pro- 
gram the  first  three  summers,  Dr.  Mednick 
met  his  wife  Tamar.  an  Israeli  living  In  a 
kibbutz.  He  was  further  Influenced  by  the 
program  to  become  a  children's  specialist.  In 
addition  to  his  private  practice.  Dr.  Mednick 
Is  also  a  part-time  Instructor  at  the  UC  Medi- 
cal Center. 
The  mobile  clinics  are  staffed  by  American 
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students  and  dental  instructors  for  only  five 
weeks  of  the  year,  in  late  summer.  To  make 
sure  they  do  not  sit  idle  at  other  times,  they 
are  affiliated  with  institutions  such  as'  uni- 
versities or  municipalities.  While  they  are 
there,  the  American  group  shares  their 
methodology  and  skills  with  the  dentists  of 
the  hoet  countries.  Those  countries  then 
operate  It  the  rest  of  the  year  and  it  be- 
comes a  lasting  goodwill  project. 

The  students  come  from  across  the  United 
States,  not  only  from  California.  Participants 
have  included  students  from  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Texas  and  Ohio.  The 
host  ooiuitries  provide  room  and  board  and 
tender  loving  care  to  the  participants,  but  no 
salary.  Each  person  is  responsible  for  raising 
the  $1,000  it  will  cost  them  In  transportation 
costs  overseas. 

The  project  Is  an  expensive  one,  but  the 
money  involved  is  carefully  spent.  Drs.  Stark 
and  Soelberg,  as  well  as  volunteer  students, 
^end  many  of  their  weekends  at  the  J.  W. 
Cross  Co.  in  Mountain  View  working  on  the 
buses.  Owners  Dr.  James  Cross  and  Gordon 
Nelson  allow  them  to  store  the  buses  there. 
Dr.  Soelberg  Is  the  ciilef  designer  of  the  in- 
teriors and  a  minimum  of  2,000  man  hours 
goes  into  the  outfitting  of  each  bus.  Bud 
Helntz  and  Bob  Farry  of  University  Electric 
m  Santa  Clara  and  Hank  Heckman  of  Floor- 
craft  Co.  in  San  Jose  have  donated  much  of 
their  time  and  skills  In  aiding  the  project  as 
well. 

Even  now,  buses  are  being  worked  on,  sup- 
plies are  being  wrapped  for  shipping  and 
money  is  being  sought.  There  are  still  many 
long  hours  of  preparation  work  left,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  long  hours  of  service  in  a  foreign 
land.  But  as  Gladys  Stark  has  said,  "I  along 
with  our  extended  family  can  say  as  VirgU's 
Aeneas:  'Many  of  these  things  I  saw,  and 
some  of  them  I  was."' 


PRESERVE   MEMORIAL  DAY  AS 
MONDAY  HOLIDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  substan- 
tial confusion  has  been  created  in  the 
State  of  nilnols  as  a  result  of  recent  ac- 
tion by  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in 
discarding  the  last  Monday  In  May  for 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  and  the 
restoration  of  the  calendar  date  of  May 
30  for  statewide  purposes. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  question  in  any 
way  the  right  or  prerogative  of  the  lUl- 
nois  General  Assembly  to  designate  such 
holidays  as  it  may  see  fit  and  to  establish 
the  time  when  they  shall  be  observed 
by  State  employees  and  in  State  offices. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  im- 
portant to  consider  the  interests  of  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  in  such  action 
as  the  general  assembly  may  see  fit  to 
take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  origin  of  Memorial 
Day  is  said  to  have  occurred  In  Carbon - 
dale,  HI.,  when  the  community  desig- 
nated April  29,  1866.  as  a  day  on  which 
the  inhabitants  should  engage  in  an  all- 
day  observance,  including  a  parade, 
speeches,  and  prayers  and  decorating  of 
graves  of  some  20  Union  soldiers.  In  this 
cormectlon  it  should  be  noted  further 
that  Memorial  Day  was  referred  to  orig- 
inally as  Decoration  Day — or  a  day  for 
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decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  observance  of 
May  30  as  Decoration  Day  occurred  In 
1868  when  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  the  first 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  chose  May  30  as  a  sig- 
nificant anniversary  for  the  reason  that 
all  over  the  coimtry  there  might  be 
flowers  in  bloom  that  could  be  used  for 
decorating  the  graves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  observed  April  25,  April  26, 
and  June  9  as  Decoration  Day  or  Memo- 
rial Day— with  the  general  intent  and 
purpose  that  during  the  spring  there 
were  flowers  available  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  those  soldiers  who  had  given 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  designating  the  last 
Monday  in  May  as  Memorial  Day.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ful- 
filled the  objectives  of  General  Logan  as 
well  as  all  others  who  have  supported  a 
day  of  the  year  for  special  ceremonies  In 
honor  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
that  the  people  of  oiu-  Nation  might  re- 
main free  and  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation  of  Memo- 
rial Day  and  other  national  observances 
on  appropriate  Mondays  of  the  year  are 
based  upon  the  soundest  logic,  including 
the  convenience,  welfare,  and  even  the 
safety  of  our  citizens.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  Monday  holidays  result  in 
fewer  deaths  on  our  highways  than  when 
the  single-day  holiday  occurs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  week.  The  opportunities  to 
prepare  for  appropriate  Memorial  Day 
ceremonies— the  chance  for  families  to 
be  joined  together  for  this  significant 
observation,  the  opportimities  to  visit 
loved  ones  in  the  hospitals  and  elsewhere 
are  elements  which  contribute  to  the 
logic  of  the  last  Monday  in  May  as  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  observing 
Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  was  not  able 
to  attend  more  than  a  few  of  the  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremonies  this  year  in  my  13th 
Congressional  District,  I  should  report 
that  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  Me- 
morial Day  observance  in  Grayslake.  HI. 
The  parade  in  which  the  veterans'  groups 
participated  and  in  which  many  school- 
children and  other  citizens  were  on  hand 
was  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate  ob- 
servance. In  the  course  of  the  ceremonies 
at  the  Grayslake  Veterans  Park,  I  deliv- 
ered brief  remarks  which  I  am  attaching 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  could  suggest  that  there 
was  any  less  respect,  patriotism,  or  pub- 
lic support  expressed  in  the  community 
on  Memorial  Day  observances  which  oc- 
curred on  Monday,  May  27,  this  year— 
than  in  any  May  30  ceremonies  in  the 
years  prior  to  1971,  when  the  Federal  law 
took  effect  which  established  the  last 
Monday  in  May  as  our  national  Memorial 
Day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an  excel- 
lent editorial  issued  by  WBBM  Radio  of 
Chicago,  which  points  out  the  many  dis- 
advantages of  the  State  of  Hhnois'  fail- 
ure to  comply  fclth  the  Monday  Holiday 
Act,  and  urges  the  State  legislature  to 
reassess  its  hasty  action  in  redesignating 
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May  30  as  the  official  Memorial  Day  of 
Illinois: 

Memorial  Day — 1974 
Memorial  Day — whenever  It  is  celebrated — 
or  observed— is  truly  a  day  for  remember- 
ing—for memorializing- and  for  immortaliz- 
ing— all  of  those  who  have  made  the  Su- 
preme sacrifice  in  behalf  of  human  free- 
dom—and -of  political  Independence. 

The  first  Memorial  Day  observed  I  be- 
lieve—In  1867— was  an  arbitrary  date  se- 
lected by  General  J.  Logan— who  was  then 
head  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
And  so  the  honored  dead  of  the  Northern 
Forces  were  remembered  on  that  date  for 
many  years  thereafter. 

Those  who  died  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  remembered  on  Jefferson  Davis' 
birthday — which  I  believe  was  June  6th. 

Today,  of  course,  we  honor  the  dead  of  all 
the  wars— from  North  and  South— East  and 
West.  And  It  is  not  so  much  the  day — or  the 
date  upon  which  we  honor  them— but  that 
we  remember  them — for  what  they  did — 
and  what  they  gave  .  .  .  that  we— the  liv- 
ing— might  be — and  remain — free. 

In  supporting,  as  I  did  a  few  years  ago 
the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  on  a  Mon- 
day—the last  Monday  of  May— I  realized 
that  Memorial  Day  would  not  always  fall  on 
May  30th.  But  I  knew  that  Just  as  Thanks- 
giving, Easter,  Good  Friday  and  Labor  Day 
fall  on  days  of  the  week,  in  lieu  of  calendar 
dates,  so  Memorial  Day  would  have  Its  own 
special  place  on  our  calendar.  Little  did  I 
realize  that  we  would  be  establishing  not 
one — but  at  least  two  Memorial  Days,  and 
that  from  now  on  we  woiUd  have  a  choice 
of  which  one  to  observe,  or  that  we  could 
keep  both  Memorial  Days 

We  can  remember  the  great  heritage  which 
those  who  died  fought  to  preserve.  We  can 
remember  that,  even  In  these  days  of  po- 
litical crisis,  we  have  the  firm  framework 
of  our  Constitution  upon  which  to  rely  in 
helping  us  out  of  this  great  dilemma.  And 
the  answer  to  our  problems  lies  there — and 
not  with  self-will  or  narrow  views  of  politi- 
cal partisans  who  would  circumvent  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  restraints  in  or- 
der to  gain  political  advantage. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Phil- 
adelphia in  1787— when  It  appeared  that  the 
efforts  of  the  delegates  were  being  frtistrated 
by  controversy  and  confrontation,  Benjamin 
Franklin  proposed  that  the  sessions  should 
be  opened  each  day— by  prayer.  The  move 
did  not  succeed — partly  because  the  Con- 
vention delegates  did  not  have  funds  suf- 
ficient to  pay  a  chaplain. 

But  the  move  seemed  to  help  move  the 
Convention  towards  Its  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  began  our 
awesome  Inquiry  into  the  Impeachment  alle- 
gations against  our  President,  I  recalled  the 
Incident  of  Dr.  Franklin- and  I  Invited  the 
prayers  of  all  for  the  spiritual  guidance  and 
support  which  our  present  hearings  require. 
I  have  been  particularly  gratefvil  to  the 
many  individuals  who  have  come  to  me  and 
volunteered  that  they  were  working  with 
me — through  prayer— to  a  Just  and  fair  reso- 
lution of  OUT  task. 

What  seems  to  emerge  from  this  whole 
Impeachment  inquiry  is  not  simply  the 
charges  of  wrongdoing — or  e^'en  the  misdeeds 
of  those  who  assaulted  our  system  through 
the  episode  known  as  "Watergate." 

What  appears  to  me  is  that  we  have  a  great 
and  strong  Nation — underglrded  by  a  Con- 
stitution which  provides  remedies  for  even 
the  most  offensive  conduct.  The  constitu- 
tional provisions  are  there.  They  must  be 
applied  Judiciously — and  we  must  abide  by 
the  outcome  of  our  actions. 

The  .temorlal  Day  established  by  General 
Logan  followed  a  long  and  bloody  war,  in 
which  the  threat  to  our  Constitution  was  not 
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the  institution  of  slavery — but 
of   an    Inseparable   union   of 
could  tolerate  no  secession  if 
to  survive. 

Sxirvlve    It    did — and    survlv* 
1974— Just  as  It  did  100  years 

Let  us  remember.  Let  us  paus4 
And  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
of  human  freedom  so  that 
died — will  not  have  died — In 


the  principle 

I  tates — ^whlch 

Union  was 


those 


It   wlU— in 

Let  us  pray. 

to  the  cause 

who  have 

^aln. 


(Editorial  of  WBBM  I^dlo] 
Mkmosial   Dazx 

What  does  BUnols  have  in  cbmmon  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation  on  Memorial  Day? 
Nothing.  A  big,  flat  nothing 

That's  because  Americans  acr^  the  coun- 
try are  celebrating  Memorial  Dfty  this  Mon- 
day— while  lUlnolB  Is  celebrating  It  next 
Thursday. 

Tou  see,  some  years  ago,  Co 
to  have  this  historic  holiday  fa 
so  American  families  could  e 
day  weekend.  Not  so  our  estee 
islators.  They  decreed  that  Ma; 
May  30  would  be   Memorial   Dfy.  If  It  fell 
on  a  Monday,  so  be  It. 

Well,  the  result  of  their  decl 
Ing  up  the  worlcs.  State  em 
firms  tuid  school  children 
Thursday.  Federal  employees,  a  |ood  number 
of  companies  and  many  househmd  heads  will 
take  Monday  ofT.  Which  means  tl^at  not  much 
business  will  be  accomplished  ill  week  and 
fathers  won't  be  able  to  spend  ^  long  week 
end  with  their  kids — and  vlsa-v 
words,  the  congressional  act  to 
for  a  few  days  is  defeated. 

I  don't  know  why  our  minol 
want  to  be  out-of-step  with  riallty  or  the 
nation.  Maybe  It's  a  habit  they]  can't  break. 
The  problem  is  their  stubbornets  Is  messing 
up  a  lot  of  people.  Which  Is  why  we  advise 
tbem  to  get  back  on  the  traok  and  have 
Memorial  Day  fall  on  a  Monday-f  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  country. 
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NOBEL  PRIZE  SCIENTIS1 
BAN  ON  FETAL  RESI 


OPPOSES 
ICH 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE|ITA'i'lVKS 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1^74 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest  of 
many  distinguished  biologists  physicians 
and  medical  researchers  to  pi  )int  out  the 
harmful  effects  that  restrictions  on  fetal 
research  will  have  on  the  heajth  sciences 
Is  Dr.  John  F.  Enders  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital Medical  Center,  Boston. 

Dr.  Enders  received  the  Noljel  Prize  for 
the  development  of  techniqu^  for  grow- 
ing viruses  In  human  embrydnal  tissues, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  divelopment, 
among  other  things,  of  vaccmes  against 
polio.  T 

As  Dr.  Douglas  Damrosch,  ■  director  of 
the  Associated  Medical  Schools  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  pointed  out  In  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  had  It  npt  been  for 
the  research  of  Dr.  Enders — 

The  Congress  and  State  Le^slAtures  would 
likely  still  be  debating  appropriation  bills 
for  more  and  better  rehabiutation  centers 
for  thoae  paralyzed  by  polio. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Englvid  Journal 
of  Medicine,  May  23,  1974,  Dr.  Enders 
comments  en  some  of  the  me<]lcal  discov- 
eries yet  to  be  made — and  that  may  never 
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be  made  If  prohibitive  legislation  con- 
tinues to  be  passed. 
The  letters  follow: 
Thx  Associated  Medical  Schools 
or  New  York  and  New  Jeeset, 

New  York.  N.T.,  May  23.  1974. 
Hon.  Bkt.i.a  S.  Abzug, 
Member  U.5.  House  of  Representatives. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deak  Ms.  ABztro:  Tou  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
Interested  in  the  enclosed  excerpt  from  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  au- 
thor. Dr.  John  Enders,  received  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  the  development  of  techniques  for 
growing  viruses  in  human  embryonal  tissues, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  development, 
among  other  things,  of  vaccines  against  pollo- 
myelltls.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  work,  the 
Congress  and  State  Legislatures  would  likely 
still  be  debating  appropriation  bills  for  more 
and  better  rehabilitation  centers  for  those 
paralyzed  by  polio. 

Dr.  Enders,  with  succinct  clarity  points  out 
some  of  the  things  yet  to  be  done — and  wiU 
of   necessity  be   left   undone   If  prohibitive 
legislation  continues  to  be  passed. 
Again,  thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  S.  Dambosch,  MJ)., 

Director. 

Boston,  Mass., 

May  23.  1974. 
Fetal  Experimentation 

To  the  Editor:  Most  physicians  and  bio- 
medical scientists  will  agree,  I  believe,  that 
the  legal  prohibition  of  the  investigative  use 
of  embryonic  and  fetal  tissues  derived  from 
dead  human  embryos  or  fetuses,  as  propo.sed 
in  House  Bill  No.  3122  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  wiU  gravely  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  knowledge  in  many 
areas.  Examples  of  such  areas  are:  (1)  the 
f  lurther  understanding  of  the  causes  and  de- 
velopment of  means  for  the  prevention  of 
fetal  abnormalities,  (2)  the  alterations  in 
cellular  mechanisms  underlying  transforma- 
tion of  normal  human  cells  to  cancer  cells 
and  the  immunologic  factors  Involved  in  re- 
sistance to  cancer,  and  (3)  the  development 
of  vaccines  not  now  available  against  viral 
and  other  infectious  micro-organisms  such 
as  varicella  virus,  cytomegalovirus  and  the 
agents  of  hepatitis  and  mycoplasma.  Regard- 
ing the  last  mentioned  area  of  Investigation, 
it  should  be  realized  that  the  developmont 
of  the  prophylactics  now  generally  employed 
in  the  prevention  of  pollomyeltls,  measles 
and  German  measles  stemmed  from  the  re- 
sult of  original  studies  with  human  embry- 
onic  tissues. 

From  the  ethical  standpoint,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  use  by  competent  investiga- 
tors of  tissue  derived  from  the  aborted  fet- 
us, whether  the  tissue  becomes  availaale 
through  natural  or  artificial  means  (so  long 
as  the  latter  are  legally  applied),  differs  in 
no  moral  or  socl&I  aspect  from  the  use  of 
tissue  obtained  from  persons  who  die  poet- 
natally.  It  is  of  the  greatest  Importance  for 
legislator  and  all  others  concerned  with  that 
matter  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  the  question  of 
the  use  of  fetal  tissues,  once  abortion  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  question  of  the  specific  con- 
ditions xinder  which  abortion  may  properly 
be  induced. 

In  the  light  of  this  distinction  and  be- 
cause of  its  inhibitory  effect  on  the  advance 
of  medical  science,  the  proposal  to  ban  the 
use  of  tissue  from  the  dead  fetus  appears  to 
me  neither  humane  nor  rational.  Therefore, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  proposal  will  be 
rejected  by  those  whoee  responsibility  it  is 
to  promote  and  enact  wise  and  beneficient 
laws. 

JoHH  F.  ENnns,  PhD., 
Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center. 
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AMERICANISM— OUR  PRIVILEGE 
AND  OUR  STRENGTH 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Steve 
Weber,  a  ninth  grade  student  at  Wilson 
Junior  High  School  In  Appleton,  Wis.  re- 
cently won  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary's Americanism  contest  for  his  essay 
entitled  "Americanism — Our  Privilege 
and  Our  Strength."  Each  year  this  con- 
test Is  sponsored  In  commimlties 
throughout  Wisconsin  to  teach  and  en- 
courage the  values  which  have  made  our 
country  great. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  to  read 
the  many  fine  essays  which  were  sub- 
mitted this  year  by  students  from  Wis- 
consin's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
but  if  Steve's  essay  is  any  indication  of 
the  feeling  our  young  people  have  for 
America,  I  have  no  doubts  about  the 
future  success  of  our  country  and  its 
people. 

As  Steve  points  out,  despite  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  we  have  faced  as  a 
nation : 

We  have  remained  strong,  prosperous,  and 
united  because  our  people  believe  in  and 
practice  Americanism. 

I  commend  this  excellent  essay  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

[From        the        Appleton-Neenah-Menasha 
(Wis.),  Post-Crescent,  May  20,   1074] 

Student's  Ebsat  Sees  Americanism  as  "Oux 
Privilbgx,  Oub  Strength" 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  foUowing  essay  was 
the  winner  this  year  in  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary's  Americanism  contest.  The  author 
and  winner  of  $50  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  is 
Steve  Weber,  ninth  grade  student  at  Wilson 
Junior  High  School.  Americanism — Our 
Privilege  and  Our  Strength.) 

We  Americans  are  extremely  fortunate  to 
live  in  a  country  which  gives  its  citizens 
more  freedoms,  privileges,  and  responsibili- 
ties than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  freedom  to  speak  out  even  against 
the  government  if  necessary.  We  may  wor- 
ship as  we  please,  and  our  news  sources  en- 
joy wide  latitude  in  reporting  on  any  topic 
or  issue  that  will  not  endanger  th<;  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

We  are  also  at  liberty  to  gather  together 
peaceably  to  express  oui  views.  We  are  guar- 
anteed a  fair  trial  by  Jtiry;  nor  may  our 
homes  be  searched  without  jxist  cause  and 
only  after  a  warrant  has  been  issued.  We  can 
live  and  work  wherever  we  wish,  and  we  are 
free  to  leave  and  re-enter  our  country  with 
relative  ease. 

We  enjoy  and  benefit  from  these  hallowed 
freedoms  becavise  the  foreslghted  foxinders 
of  this  nation  devised  a  Constitution  which 
protected  Americans  from  the  pattern  of 
overly  powerful  and  centralized  governments 
which  beset  England  and  the  European 
dynasties.  Having  experienced  little  auton- 
omy, these  people  fied  to  America  to  seek 
sanctuary  and  to  govern  their  own  lives  with- 
out fear  of  retribution. 

We  live  In  a  country  where  each  person's 
individual  rights  represent  the  finest  safe- 
guard apainst  oppression  In  the  world.  Why, 
then.  Is  there  so  much  antipathy,  so  much  ill 
will  against  America.  Why  Is  alienation  so 
popular  with  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  took  two  hundred  years  to  build  and 
nvirture  the  most  generous,  the  meet  self- 
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less  nation  ever  known.  After  World  War  n 
we  gave  billions  of  dollars  in  aid  to  restore 
foreign  countries.  We  have  assisted  all  na- 
tions In  coping  with  earthquakes,  floods,  and 
other  catastrophes,  never  requesting  pay- 
ment. Yet  when  our  own  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  East  coast  were  flooded  and  when 
earthquakes  shook  California,  we  received 
no  bounty  from  our  rich  allies  in  Europe 
and  Japan.  Communist  countries  have  not 
honored  their  treaties  with  us;  still  they 
have  accumulated  astronomical  debts  to  us. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  remained  strong, 
prosperous,  and  united  because  our  people 
believe  in  and  practice  Americanism.  We 
think  and  act  and  pray  as  one  when  crises 
arise,  sending  aid  to  the  areas  of  disaster. 
We  respond  to  the  summons  with  readiness 
and  courage  rather  than  fear  and  dread. 

Our  country  can  exist  as  a  free  Republic 
only  as  long  as  the  people  feel  and  demon- 
strate strength  and  an  inner  will  to  uphold 
the  Ideals  of  America  and  the  privilege  of 
being  an  American.  We  must  continue  to 
cling  firmly  to  the  rock  of  faith  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  by  loyal  men  with 
a  simple,  abiding  love  for  freedom. 


HAVIV  SCHIEBER  STILL  FIGHTING 
DEPORTATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  case  of  Haviv  Schieber,  a  63-year-old 
Jewish  resident  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  15  years  who  now  faces  deporta- 
tion for  oversttiylng  his  visit  In  1959.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  several  Sena- 
tors have  sought  to  keep  Mr.  Schieber  in 
the  country,  along  with  nimierous  sup- 
porters in  New  York  City  who  are  famil- 
iar with  his  work  among  minority 
workers  who  were  employed  in  his  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  business.  On  May  13, 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  com- 
mented on  the  questionable  handling  of 
the  case  by  the  Immigration  people. 
Everything  considered,  the  merits  of  the 
case,  In  my  opinion,  Justify  providing  a 
permanent  home  in  the  United  States 
for  one  who  has  certainly  led  an  exem- 
plary life  while  In  this  country. 

On  May  27  Mr.  Schieber  was  Inter- 
viewed by  Fulton  Lewis  m,  whose 
regular  ra^jio  broadcasts  are  carried  by 
450  stations  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  On  May  31  the  New  York  Post 
ran  a  second  story  on  the  plight  of 
Mr.  Schieber. 

I  insert  the  Lewis  interview  and  the 
New  York  Post  story  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  31,  1074] 
U.S.  Orders  Israeli  Out  in  2  Weeks 

U.S.  immigration  ofiBcials  have  given  a  63- 
year-old  native  of  Poland  who  is  a  citizen 
of  Israel  two  more  weeks  to  leave  the  coun- 
try voluntarily  or  else  be  deported  back  to 
Israel. 

Haviv  Schelber,  a  longtime  critic  of  Israel 
who  has  been  fighting  Justice  Dept.  efforts 
to  send  him  back  there  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, must  leava  the  U.S.  by  June  14,  Maurice 
Klley,  acting  district  director  of  the  UJ3. 
Immigration  and  Nationalization  Service  said 
yesterday. 
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"We  consider  15  days  a  reasonable  time  to 
make  applications  for  travel  documents  to 
another  country,"  Kiley  said. 
FEARS  murder 

Schelber  had  previously  been  ordered  to 
leave  the  country  by  yesterday.  But  the  addi- 
tional two  weeks  were  granted  to  him  because 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  refused  to  consider  a 
bUl  submlted  by  him  which  would  have  al- 
lowed him  to  stay  In  the  U.S. 

He  was  released  from  the  Federal  House 
of  Detention  on  West  St.  last  week  after 
spending  four  months  in  prison  hoping  for 
a  Supreme  Court  reversal  of  his  deportation 
orders.  The  reversal  never  came,  but  a  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  ruling  gave  him  the 
chance  to  leave  the  r.S.  voluntarily. 

The  board  said  that  Schelber  could  go  to 
any  country  that  would  accept  him. 

Schelber,  who  came  here  in  1959  and  whose 
visa  expired  In  1961,  claims  he  is  being  per- 
secuted for  his  political  beliefs  and  that  he 
would  be  killed  if  he  went  back. 

While  in  Israel,  he  was  arrested  18  times  for 
various  anti-government  activities. 

Immigration  officials  deny  that  there  are 
any  political  overtones  Involved  in  the  de- 
portation proceedings. 

"The  reason  this  man  is  being  deported," 
Klley  has  said,  "Is  simply  that  he  overstayed 
his  visit." 

Pulton  Lewis  Radio  Broadcast 

(Note. — The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
broadcast  by  Pulton  Lewis  in  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  27,  1974,  over  the  450  stations  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  Including 
WOR  in  New  York  City.  The  subject  Is  the 
campaign  to  deport  Haviv  Schieber,  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  for  16  years.) 

A  Memorial  Day  story  which,  I  think,  you 
will  find  shocking.  I'm  Fulton  Lewis  In  the 
Mutual  System's  studios  In  Washington,  D.C. 
My  commentary  after  this  .  .  .  (Commercial.) 

Today,  Memorial  Day,  is  more  than  Just  a 
holiday;  it  is  a  day  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
keep  us  free,  to  preserve  America,  to  main- 
tain our  safety  in  a  world  in  which  safety 
and  security  has,  unfortunately,  all  too  often 
been  threatened  by  hostile  forces. 

For  those  who  have  sought  and  received 
refuge  here  in  America,  this  day  I  imagine 
has  a  special  meaning.  They  must  have  a 
special  appreciation  of  the  supreme  gift 
which  has  been  given  by  Americans  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world,  because  they  have 
tasted  the  bitter  alternative  to  our  way  of 
life — the  totalitarianism — brutality,  torture 
and  denial  of  the  freedom  which  we  regard 
almost  too  casually. 

It  is  for  those  guests  of  America  that 
Emma  Lazarus  wrote  the  words  now  in- 
scribed on  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty: 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  .  .  .  the 
wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore.  .  .  . 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to 
me — I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  Golden  Door." 

Well,  Haviv  Schieber  read  those  words 
when  he  arrived  in  New  York  City  15  years 
ago,  and  they  did  have  a  very  special  meaning 
to  him.  During  the  late  1930s,  he — a  Polish 
Jew — had  emigrated  to  what  was  then  called 
Palestine  in  order  to  work  to  help  others  of 
his  religion  to  escape  the  brutal  tyranny  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  After  the  war,  things  didnt 
change  much  In  Poland.  The  uniforms  may 
have  been  different,  but  the  persecution  was 
now  coming  from  the  Soviet  communists,  not 
the  Nazis,  and  Haviv  Schieber  worked  equally 
hard  to  get  Jews  to  Palestine  then. 

What  disturbed  him  increasingly  was  that 
after  the  state  of  Israel  was  established.  Its 
policy  toward  the  Palestinians  was  not  that 
much  different  from  the  policy  that  the  Qer- 
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mans  and  later  the  Soviets  had  had  toward 
the  people  of  Poland.  This  injustice  Haviv 
Schieber  fought  with  the  same  determina- 
tion and  the  same  vigor,  until  finally,  under 
heavy  pressure  from  Israeli  officials,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  March  of  1959. 

You  would  think,  perhaps,  that  the  story 
would  end  there.  In  most  cases,  it  probably 
would  have.  Mr.  Schieber,  being  a  refugee 
seeking  asylum  in  this  country,  and  possess- 
ing skills  in  contracting  which  were  badly 
needed,  he  would  have  received  a  "sixth 
preference  visa"  based  on  the  Polish  immi- 
gration quota,  and  would  eventually  have 
qualified  for  full  citizenship. 

But  bitter  politics  have  entered  into  this 
situation.  Resentments  over  his  criticism  of 
Israel  have  built  to  the  point  where  he  has 
not  only  been  denied  permanent  residency, 
but  he  now  faces  a  deporution  fight.  On 
May  1,  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  deporta- 
tion was  imminent,  Haviv  Schieber  slashed 
his  arm — not  as  a  suicide  attempt  but  in  an 
apparently — eventually  successful — effort  to 
draw  attention  to  his  plight. 

Two  days  later,  he  was  taken  from  New 
York's  Bellevue  Hospital,  bound  In  a  leather 
straltjacket,  en  route  to  Kennedy  airport  lor 
what  seemed  this  time  to  be  certain  depor- 
tation. 

But  Haviv  Schieber  was  saved  by  a  last- 
minute  court  action.  A  third  deportation  ef- 
fort Is  now  pending. 

The  third  deportation  effort  is  now  being 
undertaken  by  immigration  officials,  but  that 
effort  Is  now  being  stayed  until  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship  and  International  Law  weighs 
new  evidence  in  Schleber's  case.  That  panel 
is  going  to  vote  within  the  next  few  days  on 
a  motion  to  untable  a  1969  private  biU,  thus 
allowing  new  legislation  to  be  introduced 
by  Senator  James  Buckley  of  New  York  and 
by  Senator  Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina 
that  wovUd  aUow  the  merits  of  Haviv  Schie- 
ber's  case  to  be  reviewed  on  Its  equities. 

If  that  bill  is  approved  by  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  chances  are  that  Haviv  Schieber  will 
not  be  deported.  If  the  blU  Is  not  approved, 
then  It  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Schieber  is 
going  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United  States  to 
an  uncertain  fate. 

Mr.  Schieber,  how  long  has  thU  fight  been 
going  on? 

Schieber.  This  fight  Is  going  on  for  15 
years.  This  sword  of  deportation  is  facing 
me  every  few  years.  What  I  went  through 
these  15  years  and  what  I  went  through 
especlaUy  in  the  last  four  months  when  I 
was  imprisoned  in  Jail  with  common  crimi- 
nals, but  I  had  no — nothing  against  the 
people  in  charge  of  this  Jail.  After  this  Jailing, 
I  love  America  more  than  I  loved  before.  [His 
voice  breaking)  I  want  to  stay  here  ...  I 
want  to  stay  here  [sobbing]  I  want  to  stay 
here  and  I  beg  you  help  me.  This  is  only 
what  I  can  say  in  this  tragic  moment  of  my 
life. 

I  always  help  people  and  I  am  not  seeking 
any  help  from  anybody,  but  only  In  this 
occasion.  Help  me  to  stay  in  my  beloved 
United  States! 

Lewis.  Mr.  Schieber,  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous emotion,  and  I  know  ther«  has 
been  tremendous  pressure  fo*  many,  many 
years  In  this  case.  Your  record,  I  know,  while 
you  have  been  In  this  country  has  been 
outstanding.  I  know  that  during  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  there  were  questions 
asked  of  the  immigration  ofllcials  as  to 
whether  you  had  any  police  records  or  any- 
thing more  on  your  record  and  the  answer 
they  gave  was  no,  not  any  more  on  your 
record  locally  in  New  York  or  anywhere  else 
In  the  country  or  federally. 

I  know  also  that  you  have  been  com- 
mended for  your  work  In  building  and  re- 
modeling low  income  housing  in  New  York. 
You  have  been  conmiended  by  people  like 
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the  former  mayor  of  New  York,  John  Undsey. 
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by  giving  promissory  notes,  what  I  made  a 
discount,  while  later  they  supposed  to  pay, 
but  I  pay.  But  nevertheless,  the  police 
framed  me,  and  made  from  this  a  fraud.  I 
was  sentenced  for  three  months  "out  of  Jail" 
ton  parole),  but  nonetheless  they  kept  me 
in  Jail  until  after  a  few  weeks  they  released 
me. 

This  Is  the  second  big  crime.  The  other 
that  they  mention  has  something  to  do  with 
the  political  situation  that  they  established. 

Lewis.  My  point  is  that  all  of  these  things 
were  forms  of  political  protest.  They  were 
not  crimes  against  property.  They  were  not 
crimes  against  other  human  beings.  They 
were  ways  that  you  had  chosen  to  dramatize 
a  particular  political  grievance. 

ScHiEBEB.  Absolutely  correct!  I  had  first  of 
all  three  ex-cltlzens  of  Israel — well-known — 
testify,  and  they  delivered  papers  to  the  im- 
migration authorities  about  my  character, 
and  about  the  so-called  crimes,  that  I  never 
was  known  as  a  criminal,  and  known  as  an 
honest  man.  And  above  this  I  have  in  my 
bag  here  another  document  by  the  ex-chlef 
of  police  of  Tel  Aviv.  He  was  chief  at  Tel 
Aviv  until  1949.  and  he  Is  testifying  under 
oath  In  the  Israeli  court  that  he  knows  me 
for  30  years  and  he  knows  me  only  as  an 
honest  man,  and  that  all  the  troubles  that 
I  had  were  connected  only  with  political 
activities. 

Lewis.  Mr.  Guest — Haviv  Schleber — whose 
fate  now  rests  in  the  bands  of  the  House 
Judiciary  subcommittee  on  immigration  and 
citizenship.  Ill  have  more  for  you  now  in 
Just  a  moment.  (Commercial.) 

Lewis.  Throughout  this  week  as  the  trial 
goes  on  of  Haviv  Schleber  In  the  Ho\ise 
subcommittee  on  immigration  and  citizen- 
ship, I  will  keep  you  posted  on  exactly  what 
developments  take  place.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  person  who  has  led  an  outstanding 
existence,  particxUarly  here  in  the  United 
States,  faces  an  injustice  which  is  a  grave 
and  serious  embarrassment  to  all  decent 
Americans. 

Prom  the  Mutual  studios  In  Washington: 
I  am  Fulton  Lewis,  and  that's  the  top  of  the 
news  as  it  looks  from  here. 


ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  14747 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gtovem- 
ment  payments  to  growers  amount  to 
approximately  $90  million  under  the 
present  Sugar  Act.  H.R.  14747  proposes 
payments  of  approximately  $27.5  million 
beginning  July  1,  1975.  The  rationale  for 
Government  pasmients  appears  to  be  two- 
fold. First,  to  assure  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit  for  domestic  growers,  and  sec- 
ond, to  assure  that  growers  comply  with 
the  labor  and  wage  provisions  of  the  act. 

First.  At  the  present  time,  the  U.S. 
domestic  price  of  sugar  is  about  24  cents 
a  pound.  This  price  Is  almost  three  times 
higher  than  the  price  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  is  double  the  USDA  price  ob- 
jective of  1134  cents  a  pound.  USDA  of- 
ficials claim  that  domestic  growers  are 
receiving  returns  from  the  marketplace 
which  preclude  the  need  for  future  Oov- 
emment  payments  as  an  income  supple- 
ment. 

Under  H.R.  14747  growers  will  receive 
greater  financial  benefits.  This  Is  tnie 
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for  both  small  and  large  producers,  but 
more  so  for  the  latter.  Our  enclosed 
sample  case  shows  that  a  grower  who 
produces  100,000  tons  of  sugar  would  re- 
ceive $777,050  under  the  present  act  and 
$989,400  under  H.R.  14747,  an  increase 
of  $212,350.  In  this  case,  the  $9,400  max- 
imum Government  payment  allowed  in 
H.R.  14747  is  only  a  minor  portion  of 
the  grower's  net  return. 

If  Government  payments  were  elimi- 
nated, small  producers  would  suffer  a  loss 
in  income,  even  with  the  49  cents  a  pound 
increase  in  the  price  objective.  However, 
large  growers,  45,000  tons  or  more,  would 
receive  a  higher  return  from  the  price 
objective.  An  overriding  consideration 
remains,  when  the  domestic  price  of 
sugar  is  high  enough  to  assure  a  profit- 
able return  to  growers,  should  Govern- 
ment payments  be  eliminated? 

Second.  Proponents  of  the  Government 
payment  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act 
argue  that  payments  assure  compliance 
by  producers  with  labor  and  wage  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  They  contend  that 
growers  who  receive  Government  pay- 
ments would  not  want  to  lose  this  income 
supplement  by  failing  to  comply  with  the 
labor  provisions. 

H.R.  14747  establishes  a  $9,400  maxi- 
mum Government  payment  per  farm. 
Under  the  current  act,  $1.8  million  was 
paid  to  one  producer  in  1972.  This  dis- 
crepancy could  lead  to  a  reluctance  by 
growers  to  comply  with  the  labor  and 
wage  provisions  of  the  act.  To  protect 
against  this  possibility,  H.R.  14747  in- 
cludes a  provision  whereby  workers 
"may  recover  in  a  civil  suit  any  balance 
due  them  if  the  withholding  of  the  pro- 
ducer's payment — does  not  make  up  the 
entire  underpayment"  of  any  wage  due. 
In  other  words,  workers  may  file  a  civil 
suit  to  protect  their  interests.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  should  the  Government  pay 
growers  to  obey  the  law  when  workers 
might  otherwise  be  protected  through 
civil  action? 

n.    COSTS  AND   BENEFITS   UNDEB    H.R.    14747 

Growers. — Producers  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugar  cane  would  gain  substantial 
benefits  under  the  changes  outlined  in 
H.R.  14747.  As  shown  in  our  sample  case, 
the  49-cent-a-pound  increase  in  the  price 
objective  and  the  reduced  Government 
payment  schedule  would  greatly  Increase 
the  return  of  large  producers. 

Processors.' — Processors  must  absorb 
the  increase  in  the  price  objective  in 
order  to  make  the  49-cent-a-pound  pay- 
ment to  the  growers.  However,  the  elim- 
ination of  the  excise  tax  of  53  cents  a 
pound  would  negate  the  increase  in  price 
objective.  Therefore,  processors  appear 
to  suffer  no  financial  loss  or  gain  in  H.R. 
14747. 

Consumers. — Because  the  processor's 
total  price  is  negligible,  consumers  would 


» It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  elimination  of 
the  excise  tax  should  not  be  replaced  by 
passing  on  the  Increase  in  the  price  objec- 
tive. Although  this  wUl  not  Increase  the  cost 
to  processors  or  consumers,  the  elimination 
Of  the  excise  tax  should  have  resulted  In  a 
decrease  In  the  cost  to  processors  and  con- 
sumers. 
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pay  the  same  price  as  under  the  present 
act. 

U.S.  Government. — The  Treasury  ap- 
pears to  be  the  big  loser  since  revenue 
collected  through  the  excise  tax,  $114.8 
million  in  1974,  would  be  lost.  Of  course. 
Government  payments  would  be  reduced 
from  around  $90  million  to  $27.5  million, 
but  the  net  loss  in  Government  revenue 
would  still  amount  to  $50  million  or 
more.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  Government  payments  is  a  bene- 
fit to  the  taxpayer. 

Foreign  exporters. — Foreign  suppliers 
appear  to  be  the  biggest  recipients  under 
the  proposed  House  bill.  With  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  excise  tax,  foreign  export- 
ers wo'ild  receive  the  same  price  as  do- 
mestic producers  minus  the  duty — .625 
cent  a  pound.  The  elimination  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  would  increase  foreign  exporter 
returns  by  about  $10  a  ton. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

First.  Elimination  of  all  Government 
subsidy  payments  to  sugar  growers. 

Second.  Elimination  of  section  213 
which  is  the  cost  pass-through  provision. 

Third.  Shortening  the  duration  of  the 
bill  from  5  to  3  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Pay- 
ment 

pound 

Pay- 
ment 

ton 

Maxi- 
mum 
pay- 
ment 

Present  payment  scale  (tons): 

0to850. 0.80  J16.00  $5,600 

35010  700 75  15.00  5,250 

700tol,000 70  14.00  4  200 

l.OOOto  1,500 60  12.00  6  000 

l,500to3,000 55  11.00  16,500 

3,000to6,000 525  10.50  31,500 

6,000  to  12,000 50  10.00  60  000 

12,000  to  30,000 475  9.50  228,000 

More  than  30,000 30  6.00 

Total 357,050 

H.R.  14747  payment  scale  (tons): 

0lo350 35  7.00  2,450 

35010700 25  5.00  1,750 

700to  1,000. 20  4.00  1,200 

l,000tol,500 10  2.00  1000 

l,500to3,000 05  1.00  1.500 

3,000  to  6.000 025  .50       1.500 

6,000  and  above 0  0  0 

Total 9,400 

Grower  who  produces  100,000  tons  would 

receive : 

Under  present  system: 

30,000  tons $357,  050 

70,000  tons 420,000 

Total   777,050 
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Under  H.R.  47474: 

6,000  tons $9,400 

10,000  tons  at  $9.80  ton  (because 
$980,000  of  Increase  In  price  ob- 
jective)!    989,400 

Net  gain 212,360 

^Thls  is  not  govt,  payment.  It  is  the 
amount  grower  receives  from  the  Increase  In 
price  objective. 

Calculations : 

1.  Present  payment  scale  range  is  from 
80*' — 30^  per  pound. 

2.  Payment  for  first  30.000  pounds  Is  com- 
puted to  be  $367,050. 

3.  Payment  for  remaining  70,000  tons  (at 
SOc*  per  pound  for  each  pound  over  30,000)  is 
$420,000. 

4.  Therefore  under  present  system,  a  grow- 
er who  produces  100,000  pounds  of  sugar 
would  receive  $777,050. 

6.  Under  H.R.  47474.  muTimnm  subsidy  is 
$9,400. 

6.  The  increase  in  the  price  objective  would 
bring  $9.80  per  ton. 

7.  At  100,000  the  farmer  would  receive 
$980,000. 

8.  Adding  $9,400  to  $980,000  brings  a  total 
of  $989,400. 


RAW  SUGAR  QUOTATIONS,  NEW  YORK  COFFEE  &  SUGAR  EXCHANGE-SUMMARY  FOR  MAY  17,  1974 
[Contract  No.  (D.,  bulk,  duty,  pd.)  lots  692| 


Today 


Previous  closings 


Open 


High 


Low 


Close 


Yesterday 


Week  ago 


Month  ago 


July  1974 23.70b 24.25 

September  1974 20.01b  2120 

November  1974 18.28b  1900 


23.90 
20.20 
18.40 


24.00b 
a.00b 
19.00b 


23.55/90 

20.25a 

18.40n 


22.25b 
19.25b 
18.00b 


18.20b 
16.45b 


COMPARISON  OF  SUGAR  ACT  PRICE  OBJECTIVE  AND  SPOT  PRICE 


Price  abjective,  latest  2  mo.  average  (cents) ii  74 

Spot  price,  last  7  consecutive  market  day  average  (cents) 2100 

Percent  spot  price  is  of  price  objective 19591 


Today 


Previous  closings 


Open 


High 


Low 


Close 


Yesterday 


Week  ago 


Month  ago 


(Contract  No.  11  (world  lots  25.74) 

July  1974 24.20 

September  1974 22.30 22.55.... 

October  1974 21.40 21.45 

January  1975 20.00 


March  1975 ig'so' 

May  1975 17.00 

July  1975 1550 

September  1975 13.95b 

October  1975 13  31b 


-  25.50 23.75 25.15/23.75 24.00/58 25.00/24.85 20.69b 

...  22.00 22.25/22.00 22.65/60 23.10/22.95 18.58 

—  20.90 21.05/10 21.60 21.95/90 17.39b 

...  20.00 I9.27n 19.65b 19.93n 15.59n 

...  18.25 18.30/25 18.95 19.20/15 15,05/07 

...  16.60 16.90/85 17.43 17.70b 14.20 

..  15.20 15.43n 16.00 16.20b 13.00 

—  13.84 14.00/13.90 14.55 14.60b 12.05/00 

.-  13.15 13.40/35 13.60 14.01b .  . 


18.70. 
17.15. 
16.05. 
14.20. 
13.70. 


PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


May  17 


May  16 


Week  previous 
to  date  shown 


Month  previous 
to  date  shown 


Raw  sugar: 

No.  10  bulk,  duty  pd,  United  Stales. 

No.  11  World 

C.i.f.,  United  Kingdom,  London 

Refined  sugar: 

Cane  (Northeast) 

Cane  (Chicago-West) 

Beet  (Chicago-West) 

Beet  (Pacific  coast) 


24.00 

24.50 

(>) 

25.85 
25.30 
25.30 
25.10 


23.25 

23.50 

0) 

2$.8S 

25.30 
25.30 
25.10 


22.50 
25.25 
27.32 

25.85 
15.30 
25.30 
25. 10 


19.53 
22.00 
24.64 

20.90 
20.50 
19.70 


■  Not  available. 
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Sugar  Act  payments.  20  latest 

1972  program  ytar 
VB.   Sugar  Corp.,   Clewlston 

Pla.   ._ 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugai 

Co.,  Puunene.  Maul,  Hawaii 
Oulf  &  Western  Pood  Prod 

ucta,    P.O.   Box    86.    Sou 

Bay,   Pla 

Oahu  Sugar  Oo.,  Ltd..  Walpa4 

hu.  Oahu,  Hawaii.. 
Talisman  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Boi 

814.  BeUe  Glade,  Pla. 
Hllo    Coaat    Processing    Co. 

HUo,  Hawaii 

Walalua  Sugar  Co^  Inc.,  Wala- 

lua.  Oahu.  Hawaii... 
The  Llhue  Plantation  Co.,  Ltd| 

Llhue,  Kauai,  HawaU 
Pioneer  MQl  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lahalna 

Maul.  HawaU '... 

The  South  Coast  Corp..   142C 

Carondelet  Bldg.,  New  Or- 
leans, La 

Kelcaha  Sugar  Co.  Ltd.,  Ke- 

kaha.   Kauai,  Hawaii 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Keaau, 

Hawaii 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co.,  Pa 

paaloa,  Hawaii 

Kohala  Corp..  Hawl.  Hawaii 

Grove  Farm  Co..  Inc.,  Puhl, 

Kauai,  Hawaii 

Honokas    Sugar    Co.,    Halna, 

"  HawaU 

New  Hope  Sugar  Co..  Pahokee 

Pla   

HawaUan     Agrlcxiltural     Co., 

Pahala.  Hawaii 

A.  Duda  &  Sons.  Inc.,  BeUe 

Glade,  Pla 

McBryde     Sxigar     Co.,     Ltd., 

Eleele.  Kauai,  HawaU. 


FROM  FAME  TO  DISGR4CE— HOW  A 
RUSSIAN  AUTHOR 


payments, 

.38fl,  178.  66 
,  283,  645.  80 

949, 909.  67 
738,  606.  93 
706,  625.  33 
666,071.28 
656,  392.  27 
626,  026.  71 
452,  314.  57 

449,  789. 00 

448,  650.  68 

411.804.59 

380.425.52 
356,  586.  10 

346,  965.  80 

346,561.99 

344.  354.  73 

328,  073. 49 

314,444.83 

310.  796. 17 


PELL 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF   MICHIGAN    i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  U974 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  another 
sad  and  revealing  story  ha»  come  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Again.  1^  Involves  the 
humiliation  of  a  noted  writer. 

But  the  anti-intellectual  and  oppres- 
sive behavior  of  the  Soviet  i^glme  in  the 
case  of  author  Viktor  Nekmsov  does  not 
disgrace  him,  It  disgraces  the  regime. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mw  remarks  in 
the  Record.  Paul  Wohl's  accoimt  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor] of  Jime  4  is 
set  forth  below: 

PaoM   Pamx 


TO    DiBcaACE — H^w 

AlTTHOR  PKLL 


(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Last  week  the  Soviet  Unlod's  moet  popu- 
lar wartime  author.  VUctor  tfekrasov.  was 
thrown  out  of  the  Cinema  Wfcrkers  Union. 

His  removal  was  another  In  the  string  of 
*m*y^'"g  events  which  have  taken  him  from 
the  plnacle  of  popvilarlty  fo  lowing  World 
War  n  to  his  present  state  as  an  unemploy- 
able non-person.  It  Is  expectel  that  he  will 
■oon  be  dismissed  from  the  Writer's  Union 
and  poeslbly  expeUed  from  th  s  country. 

Mr.  NekrajoVs  most  popular  work  came 
out  in  1946 — "In  the  Trenches  of  Stellngrad" 
which  was  publicized  In  120  e^tlons  and  In 
more  than  30  countries. 


A   Russian 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FAVORABLE  STABT 

One  of  the  book's  distinctive  features  was 
that  the  author,  himself  a  front-line  soldier, 
mentioned  Stalin  only  twice.  Later  he  wrote 
a  popular  novel  about  Russia's  "lost  genera- 
tion" and  many  short  stories  and  scenarios, 
all  of  which  gave  his  career  a  favorable  start. 

But  under  former  Premier  Nlklta  8.  BSnsh- 
chev,  Mr.  Nekasov  got  himself  Into  hot  water 
through  a  series  of  travel  articles  called  "On 
Both  Sides  of  the  Atlantic."  He  pictured  the 
West  In  too  favorable  a  Ught,  claimed  the 
Impetuovis  Mr.  Krushchev.  "Where  do  you 
write  about  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  about 
unemployment  and  breadlines?"  he  asked 
at  the  time. 

Later  In  1969  Mr.  Nekrasov  found  him- 
self In  real  trouble  when  he  signed  a  collec- 
tive letter  protesting  the  arbitrary  arrest  of 
the  Ukrainian  Journalist  and  writer  Vyache- 
slav  ChomovU. 

NAZI    MASSACRE    RXCAIXED 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  wrote  a  sce- 
nario of  the  Nazi  massacre  of  Jews  at  Babl 
Tar  and  spoke  on  the  25th  anniversary  on  the 
massacre  before  a  group  of  relatives  of  the 
victims,  dissenters  and  Jews  In  front  of  the 
Inconspicuous  stone  which  marks  the  spot  of 
the  crime. 

In  1972.  after  serving  for  30  years  as  a 
Communist  Party  member,  he  was  expelled 
from  Its  ranks.  The  set  type  of  a  book,  which 
was  to  appear  shortly,  was  destroyed,  produc- 
tion of  his  film  on  Kiev  was  stopped  and  his 
name  deleted  from  an  anthology  of  writings 
about  World  War  n. 

After  more  than  two  years  of  Interroga- 
tions, the  author  of  Russia's  most  success- 
ful war  novel  found  himself  unemployed  and 
unemployable,  reduced  to  a  small  old-age 
pension. 

In  an  article  called  "This  Is  Russia,"  pub- 
lished on  Peb.  7  In  the  Italian  weekly  L-Es- 
preao,  Mr.  Nekrasov  described  how  nine  men 
made  a  42-ho\ir  search  of  his  home  begin- 
ning on  January  17  of  this  year. 

In  contrast  to  Stalin's  day,  in  line  with 
what  Mr.  Nekrasov  called  the  KGB's  "new 
style."  the  Investigators  were  proper,  apolo- 
gizing when  they  took  photographs  from  the 
wall,  demanding  permission  before  they  ex- 
amined his  private  correspondence. 

There  were  no  beatings,  but  a  woman 
friend  was  subjected  to  a  humUlatlng  body 
search  when  she  happened  by  during  the 
search. 

Seven  bags  were  stuffed  full  of  manu- 
scripts, books,  magazines,  letters,  photos,  a 
typewriter,  two  knives,  and  taken  away. 
Later,  part  of  the  confiscated  objects  were 
returned.  Including  the  knives,  "perhaps  be- 
cause the  Investigators  had  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  author  did  not  intend  to 
murder  anyone,"  Mr.  Nekrasov  surmised. 

MANUSCRIPTS   CONFISCATED 

"But  my  manuscripts,  not  yet  copied  on 
the  typewriter,  are  still  (with  the  police) 
under  examination." 

More  Interrogations  followed  the  search 
"to  find  Uterature  of  an  antl-Sovlet  and 
slanderous  character,"  as  he  was  told. 

Among  the  papers  which  the  Investigators 
did  not  touch  was  a  speech  by  Vyacheslav 
Molotov  of  October.  1939,  In  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  concept  of  aggression  and  con- 
cluded that  It  was  not  right  to  wage  war 
against  the  Nazis,  because  nazism  was  an 
Idea  and  to  wage  war  against  an  Idea  was 
absurd  and  criminal. 

Mr.  Nekrasov  wondered  what  the  Investi- 
gators' attitude  would  have  been,  had  they 
found  among  his  papers  the  speeches  of 
Berla — who  later  became  the  first  scapegoat 
for  Stalin's  crimes. 

FEW   INTERROGATED 

"1  can  assert  without  error,"  he  wrote,  that 
the  archives  of  many  writers  who  hold  Im- 
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portant  positions  and  do  not  have  to  \mdergo 
Interrogations  contain  much  more  "slander- 
ous literature"  than  my  archives. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  article  the  author 
sadly  remembers  his  friends  who  have  left 
the  country  and  the  many  Rxisslans  who 
have  had  to  flee  after  the  revolution — the 
artist  Chagal,  the  composer  Stravinsky,  the 
aircraft  designer  Sikorsky  and  the  writer 
Nabokov. 

"What  remains?"  he  asks,  "KGB  agents 
write  no  books  nor  do  they  paint  pictures  or 
compose  sjrmphonles.'* 

ON  WHICH  8ms 

During  bis  Interrogations  Mr.  Nekrasov 
was  frequently  summoned  to  choose  "on 
which  side  of  the  barricade"  he  stood.  He 
comments: 

"On  barricades  I  have  not  fought,  but  I 
did  fight  in  shallow  trenches  for  my  coun- 
try, for  the  people  and  for  a  Uttle  boy  called 
Vltya  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen.  I  dreamed 
that  Vltya  would  become  a  musician,  a  poet, 
or  simply  a  man.  But  I  did  not  fight  so  that 
the  boy,  once  he  had  grown  up,  would  come 
to  my  house  with  a  search  warrant  In  his 
hand  to  rummage  through  my  papers,  sub- 
ject my  visitors  to  body  searches,  and  give  me 
lessons  of  patriotism  as  he  understands  It." 


SBA  HONORS  HENNESSY  AS  MAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  an 
honor  to  be  a  part  of  the  award  cere- 
monies held  recently  In  Minneapolis  hon- 
oring Thomas  R.  Hennessy  of  Camera 
Art.  Inc.,  Lewlston.  Minn.,  as  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Minnesota  Small  Busi- 
nessman of  the  Year  Award. 

An  examination  of  the  record  compiled 
shows  he  truly  deserved  this  award  for 
outstanding  company  leadership,  finan- 
cial contributions,  and  personal  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  his  company  and 
community. 

Small  businesses  like  Camera  Art  have 
been  the  mainspring  of  American  life 
and  society.  In  examining  the  credentials 
that  follow,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
rate  of  growth  and  the  pride  which  this 
firm  has  In  its  products. 

BUSINESS 

In  1955.  Thomas  R.  "Bob"  Hennessy 
began  working  for  Camera  Art  as  a  part- 
time  accountant  while  attending  Winona 
State  College  at  Winona.  Minn.  Camera 
Art,  now  a  Lewiston-based  company  that 
processes  color  pictures  for  several  hun- 
dred small  businessmen  photographers 
and  also  photographs  over  a  million  stu- 
dents in  2,500  schools  throughout  the 
Midwest,  then  was  a  small  and  floimder- 
ingflrm. 

Incorporated  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  in 
March  1955,  the  originators  moved  the 
business  to  Lewlston  when  a  group  of 
local  businessmen  raised  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash  to  establish  the  vil- 
lage's first  commercial /industrial  firm. 
After  6  months,  the  cash  was  depleted, 
as  was  a  $10,000  note  from  a  Lewlston 
bank.  After  all  of  Camera  Art's  origi- 
nators left,  two  local  businessmen,  co- 
signers on  the  note,  asked  Hennessy  to 
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drop  his  studies  and  assume  control  of 
the  firm. 

Hennessy  agreed  and,  with  local  sup- 
port behind  him,  he  took  to  the  road, 
calling  on  schools  and  signing  contracts 
for  the  next  season's  photography.  Then 
he  set  about  to  learn  every  phase  of  the 
company's  business,  from  snapping  cam- 
era shutters  to  printing  pictures,  to  re- 
touching negatives. 

Soon  the  business  began  to  show  prom- 
ise, and  local  Investors  who  had  thought 
their  investment  had  been  lost  provided 
more  money  to  sustain  first-year  losses. 
With  Hennessy's  energy  and  manage- 
ment, with  community  backing  and  sup- 
port, the  business  began  to  grow,  slowly 
but  steadily.  Each  jr<!ar,  another  full-time 
person  was  added  to  the  staff,  and  many 
Lewlston  area  housewives  began  working 
on  a  seasonal,  hourly  basis. 

Today,  the  company  is  showing  a  dra- 
matic growth  rate  with  sales  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  about  25  percent  per  year. 
And  each  year  company  profits  grow  at 
a  pace  matching  sales.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  1973,  the  company  will 
earn  $300.00(V— after  taxes — on  $4,000,- 
000  In  sales.  This  rate  of  growth  is  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  is  the  photo- 
graphic industry  £is  a  whole. 

Much  of  the  company's  success  Is  be- 
lieved due  to  Hennessy's  insistence  on  the 
highest  standard  of  quality  with  un- 
matched service.  Putting  Ills  accounting 
backgroimd  to  use,  Hennessy  lias  estab- 
lished one  of  the  most  sophisticated  coet 
accounting  systems  in  the  photo  process- 
ing industry.  His  firm  is  the  leader  in  es- 
tablishing product  prices  based  on 
known  costs  rather  than  merely  follow- 
ing competitive  pricing  levels.  The  com- 
pany consistently  maintains  a  good  prof- 
It-to-sales  ratio.  In  fact,  Camera  Art's 
success  over  the  past  few  years  recently 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number 
of  acquisition-minded  national  com- 
panies. 

The  firm,  under  Hennessy's  manage- 
ment, Is  highly  regarded  In  both  the 
school  photography  and  the  professional 
color  finishing  industries.  In  financial 
surveys  made  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co.. 
Camera  Art  ranks  high  in  the  percentile 
of  efficiently  operating  finishers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  Is  recognized  for  the  many  in- 
novations that  it  has  pioneered  to  in- 
crease color  processing  efficiency.  Camera 
Art  holds  a  patent  on  an  automatic  film 
feed  system  for  printing  color  negatives. 
It  employs  both  an  electronics  engineer 
and  an  industrial  engineer  with  a  com- 
plete machine  shop  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Industry's  rapidly  changing 
technology. 

In  recent  years.  Hennessy  has  assem- 
bled an  outstanding  management  team 
consisting  of  two  division  managers,  a 
vice  president  of  sales,  a  plant  manager, 
a  manager  of  research  and  development, 
and  a  controller. 

With  his  accoimting  background,  Hen- 
nessy provides  the  financial  leadership. 
He  frequently  seeks  outside  coimsel,  and 
retains  a  tax  certified  public  accountant, 
an  attorney,  and  a  bank  president.  His 
ability  to  listen  to  advice,  to  apply  soimd 
suggestions  to  his  own  business,  and  to 
make  decisions  with  the  help  of  his  exec- 
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utlve  staff,  contribute  much  to  the  com- 
pany's success. 

Camera  Art  has  a  unique  advisory  com- 
mittee comprised  of  35  of  the  top  super- 
visory staff.  Such  participatory  decision- 
making on  the  part  of  staff  and  manage- 
ment explains  in  part  why  the  loyalty 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  employees  is 
well  above  the  average. 

COMMUNITT 

Hennessy,  through  Carhera  Art,  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  Lewlstcai's  growth 
over  recent  years.  The  village's  popula- 
tion has  grown  nearly  25  percent  over 
the  decade  with  homebuilding  activity 
reported  still  up  at  present. 

When  housing  became  critically  short 
several  years  ago,  Hennessy,  responding 
to  a  request  from  the  village  council,  in- 
vested his  own  capital  in  developing  a  55- 
slte  mobile  home  court.  Many  of  the  oc- 
cupants are  young  Camera  Art  employees 
and  their  families.  Much  of  the  activity 
in  older  home  sales  are  now  with  the 
company's  350  employees — as  is  new 
home  construction. 

In  addition,  while  serving  as  president 
of  the  Lewlston  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion, Hennessy  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
obtain  low-income  housing  for  the  com- 
munity. He  was  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing a  $105,000  Federal  loan  to  build  an 
eight-apartment  complex.  Hennessy  still 
remains  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Lewlston  Manor,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. The  organization  just  received 
another  Federal  loan  to  build  an  eight- 
car  garage  for  the  apartments. 

The  village  of  Lewlston  has  prospered 
and  grown  along  with  Camera  Art.  For  a 
small  village  of  1,000,  Lewlston  is  remark- 
able in  that  it  has  all  modem  paved 
streets  with  curb,  gutter,  and  sidewalks. 
A  new  water  tower  and  village  well  were 
added  a  year  ago  and  the  community  has 
installed  a  new  sewer  system.  A  new  high 
school  was  completed  recently  and  the 
district  has  passed  a  $1.2  millon  bond  is- 
sue to  construct  a  new  elementary  school. 
The  village  has  a  swimming  pool,  parks, 
and  excellent  recreational  facilities. 

Many  of  the  company's  executives  are 
active  in  Village  Council,  Village  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation, Activity  Group,  the  Jaycees, 
Lion's  Club,  church  groups,  and  other 
organizations  committed  to  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  local  community 
as  well  as  for  regional  and  national  ob- 
jectives. 

Hennessy's  Involvement  in  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  cultural  groups  Is  a  broad 
one.  He  Is  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Photographers,  a 
member  of  the  Professional  Photogra- 
phers Association  of  America,  a  member 
of  the  Professional  Color  Lab  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Professional  Photographers. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lewlston 
Activity  Group,  the  Jaycees,  Winona 
Redmen  Club,  and  served  on  the  advisory 
board  to  the  Lewlston  School  District. 
Hennessy  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Winona  Country  Club. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lewlston 
Legion  Club  since  his  release  from  active 
military  service  in  1954. 

The  people  of  Lewlston  respect  Hen- 
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nessy  for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
community.  On  both  a  business  and  so- 
cial level,  the  company  has  done  much 
to  enrich  the  area's  quality-of-lif e  stand- 
ard, ^ach  year  some  200  to  300  photog- 
raphers are  attracted  to  Lewlston  to  at- 
tend a  company-sponsored  seminar  de- 
signed to  upgrade  their  photographic  and 
business  skills.  Camera  Art  sponsors  a 
Christmas  dinner  for  all  employees  and 
their  guests  plus  a  picnic  in  the  summer. 
Camera  Art  sets  the  example  and  leader- 
ship for  social  functions  at  the  recently 
built  Cady  Golf  and  Recreation  Center 
within  the  village.  Both  Hennessy  and 
his  wife  head  different  committees  at 
this  club. 

Hennessy  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  In 
the  Korean  theater  of  operations  from 
December  1952  to  July  1954.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  battalion  sergeant  major 
with  the  26th  AAA  AW  Battalion  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division.  Upon  release 
from  active  military  duty,  he  received  a 
direct  commission  In  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve where  he  attained  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  with  the  419th  Military  Gov- 
ernment Company,  based  In  Winona. 
While  on  active  duty,  Hennessy  received 
one  Battle  Star  and  several  other  service 
awards.  Including  the  Commendation 
Ribbon  for  Meritorious  Service. 


SOVIET  OIL  DEAL  A  DRY  HOLE  FOR 
UNITED  STATES? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  Americans  have 
been  flooded  with  assertions  about  the 
great  benefits  of  trade  vrith  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  times  the  asserted  benefits 
are  described  as  Important  products  the 
United  States  will  someday  receive  In 
return. 

An  exponent  of  this  view  is  the 
U.S.  taxpayer-subsidized  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  recently  extending  a  $180  mil- 
lion low-interest  loan  to  help  finance  a 
Soviet  fertilizer  complex,  for  example, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  claimed  the 
United  States  would  get  much-needed 
ammonia  and  urea  fertilizers  In  return. 
Likewise  in  considering  a  credit  applica- 
tion to  finance  oil  and  gas  exploration  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  the  prospect  was  held 
out  of  future  oil  and  gas  shipments  to 
help  alleviate  America's  energy  shortage. 

The  advantages  cited  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  however,  are  far  more  il- 
lusory than  real.  The  extremely  tenuous 
nature  of  these  predicted  benefits  is  Il- 
lustrated by  the  recent  statement  of  So- 
viet OU  Minister  Valentin  D.  Shashln. 

According  to  the  May  28  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star-News,  Mr.  Shashln  told 
a  group  of  American  newsmen  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  "no  agreements  for 
participation  in  exploration  with  any- 
body, anywhere,  in  respect  to  either  oil 
or  gas  deposits,  and  I  think  there  will  not 
be  any  .  .  .  We  are  not  asking  for  help 
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from  anyone.  We  have  enough  resources. 
We  are  managing  by  ourselvtes." 

Where  this  leaves  Ameridan  hopes  of 
receiving  Soviet  oil  and  gas  reserves  is 
unclear.  Despite  the  claims  pf  avid  sup- 
fwrters  of  expanded  Unitea  States-So- 
viet trade,  Soviet  oil  wells  may  well  prove 
dry  holes  for  the  United  States. 

Following  is  the  text  of  ta^  Star-News 
article: 

No  On.  DxALs,  Moscow  ^nts 
The  Soviet  Union  has  signalled  both  the 
West  and  Japan  that  their  dreaW  of  sharing 
In  development  of  Siberia's  vasi  oU  resources 
may  remain  Jiist  dreams.  Sovle^  Oil  Minister 
Valentin  D.  Shashln  told  a  grdup  of  Ameri- 
can newsmen  In  Moscow  today]  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  "no  agreements  for  participa- 
tion In  exploration  with  anybody,  anywhere. 
In  respect  to  either  oil  or  gas  jdeposlts.  and 
I  think  there  will  not  be  any."  M»  specifically 
ruled  out  major  oil  sales  to  Japan,  but  re- 
fused to  discuss  »wo  huge  proposed  deals 
with  American  f  jis  for  natunil  gas.  "We're 
not  asking  for  nelp  from  anyiine.  We  have 
enough  resources.  We're  manatlng  by  our- 
selves," Shashln  said.  Where  that  leaves  Oc- 
cidental Petrolevun'3  prel'mlnaT?  agreement 
to  buy  Siberian  natiiral  gas.  cr  three  Tex- 
as firms*  hopes  to  do  tfte  same,  or  Japans 
dream  for  a  trans-Slberlkn  plpsUne.  Is  any- 
body's guess.  ' 


REPLY  TO  "URGENT"  CC  LLEAGUES 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 


OP   FLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  June  4. 


Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared sometime  yesterday  afternoon  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  m^ked  "Ur- 
gent" circulated  with  somei  haste  and 
concern  to  Members  of  the  House,  and 
which  attempted  to  persuad;  recepients 
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suspension 


that    the    Venezuela    sugar 
quota  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  R<ise  of  North 
Carolina  and  myself  ought   to  be  de- 
feated. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  why  t  le  Members 
circulating  it  felt  our  modest  proposal 
expressing  the  concern  of  U.^.  consumers 
victimized  by  Venezuelan  oil  pricing  pol- 
icies should  be  the  subject  of  such  urgent 
concern. 

However,  I  submit  at  this  soint  In  the 
Record  my  own  reply  to  tha  ;  letter,  also 
marked  "Urgent." 

The  text  follows: 

Urgent 

J  TNE  4,  1974. 

Dkar  Colleagtj*:  The  follow  ng  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  oppoe  ng  efforts  to 
suspend  the  Venezuelan  sugaF  quota  clr- 
cxUated  on  an  urgent  basis  by  s^  Colleagues. 
The  amendment  I  and  Mr.  Rose  wlU  be  offer- 
ing to  suspend  the  quota  has  tlie  support  of 
six  of  my  other  colleagues.  M-.  Rosenthal 
Mr.  Slsk.  Mr.  Vanlk.  Mr.  Whjtehurst.  Mr 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Lehman.  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing  facts   fully   answer   the   reservations 


the    urgent   statsment   being 


expressed    In 
circulated: 

Venezuela  did  Increase  oil  shljiments  to  the 
U.S.  during  the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  at 
the  height  of  the  Arab  boycol  t  by  40  per 
cent — but  only  by  extracting  exhorbltant 
prices  designed  to  take  full  adv^tage  of  our 
temporary  weakness.  Those  prltes  Increased 
from  under  »3  a  barrel  In  Januiiry  1973  to  a 
present  average  posted  price  of  » 14.08.  Among 
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OPEC  countries,  Venezuela  has  agitated  for 
increased  prices,  and  early  this  year  an- 
nounced It  would  require  payment  of  royal- 
ties by  diverting  100.000  barrels  rather  than 
accepting  cash  in  payment. 

Opponents  argue  the  amendment  would  be 
of  such  minor  economic  force  It  could  not 
conceivably  lead  to  an  oU  price  rollback.  Yet 
It  is  precisely  Intended  that  we  do  not  at 
this  time  assert  massive  economic  retalia- 
tion— but  to  express  our  concern  in  Congress 
In  clear,  symbolic  form,  by  sending  a  mes- 
sage, a  message  backed  by  the  full  economic 
weight  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 
In  1973.  the  U.S.  supplied  Venezuela  with  $1 
billion  of  American  goods.  Including  95  per 
cent  of  Its  Imports  of  wheat. 

The  argument  that  Venezuela  oU  prices 
only  reflect  prevailing  worldwide  oil  prices, 
and  that  they  should  not  therefore  be  sub- 
ject to  sanction.  Ignores  the  fact  an  oil 
cartel  Venezuela  has  helped  form  and  lead 
artificially  hiked  oil  prices  four-fold,  devoid 
of  an  economically  responsible  rationale,  un- 
necessarily, and  with  grave  Impact  on  not 
only  the  U.S.  but  the  poorest  Third  World 
nations.  A  unilateral  rollback  by  Venezuela, 
contrary  to  the  opponent's  arguments,  would 
alter  the  price  of  27  per  cent  of  U.S.  oU  Im- 
ports, regardless  of  Its  Impact  on  world  price 
structure. 

Venezuela's  "responsible  and  businesslike" 
behaviour  toward  U.S.  business  investment  Is 
not  exemplified  In  accelerated  expropriations 
recently  announced;  nor  continued  ag^ltatlon 
for  exorbitant  and  extortionist  oil  prices: 
nor  by  the  wholesale  victimization  of  U.8. 
consumers,  many  on  small  fixed  Incomes,  In 
19  states  representing  New  England,  the  Mld- 
Atlantlc  region,  the  Southeeist,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaii. 

Opponents  who  feel  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  interpreted  as  "highly  dis- 
criminatory, unfriendly  and  unjustified"  ac- 
tion singling  out  Venezuela  presumably  ap- 
prove of  current  oil  pricing  policies  of  Vene- 
zuela working  such  hardship  on  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  "broad  and  complex"  foreign  policy  Is- 
sue mentioned  has  become  "broad  and  com- 
plex" In  the  context  In  which  the  VS.  for 
three  years  has  formulated  no  pyollcy  to  pro- 
tect basic,  minimum  economic  rights  and  In- 
terests of  the  American  people,  and  In  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  any  other  body  contemplates  any 
response.  Indeed,  the  essential  argument  of 
the  opponents  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  that 
can  be  done,  no  policy  which  can  be  devised, 
no  effective  action  to  be  taken,  and  that  the 
UjS.  must  remain  powerless  to  protect  our 
own  consxuners — aU  In  the  name  of  delicate 
foreign  relations,  which  seem  to  better  serve 
the  Interests  of  Venezuela  than  the  United 
States. 

The  argument  that  the  U.S.  ought  not  to 
act  "unilaterally"  in  an  effort  to  force  down 
oil  prices  does  not  explain  why  It  was  "uni- 
laterally" right  for  the  OPEC  oil  cartel  to  In- 
crease oil  prices  to  Its  world  customers  four- 
fold within  a  year's  tUne  with  no  economic 
justification  and  wreaking  havoc  with  the 
world  economy  in  the  meantime. 

Nor  docs  It  explain  why  the  "unilateral" 
effect  oU  prices  charged  by  Venezuela  Is  hav- 
ing on  average  U.S.  consumers  In  19  States 
should  not  be  dealt  with  by  taking  "unllat- 
ertd"  action  to  place  the  Congress  on  record 
In  support  of  the  minimum  vital  economic 
rights  and  Interests  of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  opponents  state:  "Enactment  of  this 
amendment  would  only  serve  to  create  con- 
cern among  all  other  U.S.  trading  partners." 

That  Is  precisely  what  it  Is  intended  to  do 
and  hopefully  will  do! 

Par  from  being  "contrary  to  the  best  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States,"  the  amendment  and  action 
proposed  will  signal  a  clear  end  to  the  long 
period  In  which  those  Interests  have  clearly 
been  unobserved  and  ill-served  by  the  pres- 
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ent.  continuing  absence  of  any  policy  or  for- 
mulation of  effective  response.  The  State  De- 
partment is  tinable  to  provide  even  meager 
assurances  polices  will  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture be  formulated  to  serve  "the  best  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Colleagues  who  feel  present  policies  ade- 
quately serve  the  best  Interests  of  their  con- 
stituents may  wish  to  consult  with  them. 
My  constituents  In  Florida,  Including  elder- 
ly and  disabled  on  small  fixed  Incomes,  view 
Increases  In  utility  bills  greater  than  the  so- 
cial secxxrlty  increase  this  House  recently 
voted,  and  cannot  find  the  same  merit  to  the 
present  absence  of  policy,  nor  find  belief  that 
the  best  domestic  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  are  In  fact  be- 
ing served  at  all. 

It  is  time  to  send  a  message  to  Caracas. 
Sincerely, 

Bnx  GtrNTER, 
Memher  of  Congress. 


OOLDFINGER  WARNS  AGAINST 
CHANGE  IN  CONSUMER  PRICE 
INDEX 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  April,  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  sud- 
denly announced  the  administration's 
plan  to  change  the  base  on  which  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  now  computed. 
Organized  labor's  top  economist,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Goldflnger,  recently  warned 
that  the  projected  conceptual  change 
would  have  a  direct  and  chaotic  effect  on 
5  million  workers  whose  wages  are  tied 
directly  to  the  CPI.  Several  million 
others  would  be  indirectly  hit  because 
the  index  is  a  factor  in  contract  negoti- 
ations and  collective  bargaining. 

The  present  Consumer  Price  Index,  op- 
erating since  World  War  I,  is  based  on 
the  buying  patterns  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican. The  Nixon  plan  is  to  add  the  high 
salaried  self-employed  professional,  ex- 
ecutive, and  others  equally  unrepresent- 
ative of  the  national  norm  as  far  as 
purchasing  power  is  concerned.  This  rad- 
ical change  would  distort  the  picture  of 
the  cost  of  living  facing  the  American 
worker.  If  the  new  formula  had  been  In 
effect  over  the  last  3  years  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  the  rate  of  inflation  would 
have  been  substantially  understated. 

Modernizing  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
Is  a  laudable  object  but  any  update  done 
must  not  change  the  basic  concept  of  the 
index,  which  is  exactly  what  the 
projected  administration  plan  would  do. 

I  Join  with  Mr.  Goldflnger  In  the  view 
that  should  Nixon  continue  his  campaign 
for  a  new  CPI,  it  would  raise  serious 
questions  sis  to  whether  or  not  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  seeking  to  hide  from 
America  the  real  state  of  the  economy. 
Juggling  statistics  is  one  way  of  with- 
holding Information  we  are  not  going  to 
let  Mr.  Nixon  get  away  with. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record 
this  text  of  a  panel  discussion  on  this 
topic  between  Dr.  Goldflnger  and  several 
noted  labor  correspondents.  This  was 
held  Tuesday.  May  7,  1974,  by  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System. 

The  text  follows: 
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NixoN   Push   To    Revab4p   Consumer   Price 
Index 

Guest:    Nathaniel    Goldflnger.   director  of 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Research. 

Reporters :  Tom  Joyce,  labor  correspondent 
for  Newsweek  magazine.  Donald  Flnley.  labor 
correspondent  for  United  Press  International. 
Moderator:  Charlie  Hughes. 
MxTTUAL  Announces.  The  following  time  is 
presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 
and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Hughes.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Nathaniel  Goldflnger.  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  Department  of  Research. 

The  labor  movement  has  branded  out- 
rageous the  Administration's  plan  to  scrap 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  that  has  laider- 
pinned  sound  and  stable  labor-management 
relations  and  collective  bargaining  for  more 
than  60  years.  If  that  move  succeeds,  millions 
of  workers  whose  wages  are  tied  to  the  CPI 
directly  by  union  contract  or  by  practice 
will  suffer  serious  adverse  effects.  Here  to 
question  Mr.  Goldflnger  about  the  proposed 
CPI  changes,  why  they  have  been  advanced 
and  the  effect  of  the  plan  If  it  succeeds,  are 
Tom  Joyce,  labor  correspondent  for  News- 
week magazine,  and  Donald  Flnley.  labor 
correspondent  for  United  Press  International. 
Tour  moderator,  Charlie  Hughes. 

And  now.  Mr.  Joyce,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Joyce.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  says  It  is  simply  changing  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  It  is  your  contention  that 
it  Is  scraping  the  Index.  Could  you  explain 
what  you  mean  by  that? 

Goldftnger.  Well,  Mr.  Joyce,  we  have 
examined  this  issue  in  great  detail. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  on 
April  5,  suddenly  announced  he  was  moving 
to  so  change  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  to 
really  destroy  it. 

Now,  if  you  change  the  whole  concept  of 
the  Index,  and  you  change  the  group  of  peo- 
ple Involved  In  the  surveys  on  which  the 
Index  is  based,  and  you  change  the  retaU 
outlets  where  people  buy  food  and  other 
goods — if  you  make  all  of  those  kinds  of 
changes  and  the  other  kinds  of  changes  that 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  now  moving  ahead 
on — you  then  would  have  an  altogether 
different  Index. 

We  insist — and  there  are  many  members 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  agree  with 
us  on  this — that  what  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  now  doing  is  destroying  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index — with  its  essential  his- 
torical continuity  going  back  some  60  years — 
and  attempting  to  create  a  new  Index,  with 
which  neither  they,  nor  we,  nor  anybody  else 
has  any  experience. 

Joyce.  How  will  this  affect  the  average 
working  man  in  this  country? 

OoLDFiNGER.  Oh,  It  Will  have  devastating 
effects,  Mr.  Joyce — it  would  create  confusion 
and  chaos. 

For  example,  more  than  five  million  work- 
ing people  now  have  their  wages  tied  directly 
to  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
under  the  terms  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts with  employers.  In  addition,  the  wages 
of  millions  of  other  workers  are  related  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  Indirectly,  as  a 
factor  in  negotiations  and  collective  bargain- 
ing with  employers. 

And  beyond  all'bf'thatTthe  Incomes  of  mii- 
ilons  of  other  Americans — retired  people  and 
clvu  service  employees— are  either  directly  or 
indirectly  tied  to  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  sud- 
denly shift  from  this  tried  and  established 
Index,  with  60  years  of  experience  behind  it — 
where  everybody  has  an  idea  of  what  the 
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Consumer  Price  Index  is — to  move  frcm  that 
Index  to  an  altogether  new  Index — a  new 
concept,  a  new  measurement — would  be  dev- 
astating. How  could  anybody  expect  unions 
to  negotiate  long-term  agreements — includ- 
ing wage  escalator  clauses — based  upon  a 
totally  new  Index. 

We  don't  know  what  the  Index  would 
measure;  we  don't  know  what  the  Index 
changes  woiild  be;  it's  like  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke. 

Management  is  up  against  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr. 
Julius  Shlskin.  admitted  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee— a  public  hearing — that  he  did 
not  know  how  this  Indejf  would  move. 

All  of  this  Is  boxind  to  create  chaos;  unions 
would  have  to  re-examine  the  wage-escala- 
tion clause;  management  would  have  to  re- 
examine the  wage  escalator  clauses. 

Both  unions  and  managements  would  have 
to  re-examine  the  entire  Issue  of  long-term 
collective  bargaining  contracts. 

The  kind  of  change  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  now  engaged  in  Is  bound  to  cre- 
ate chaos  In  labor-management  relations. 

FiNLEY.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  you  seem  to  be  ob- 
jecting to  the  suddenness  and  uncertainty  of 
this.  Is  there  any  possibility,  in  your  view, 
that  the  CPI  can  be  Improved.  If  It  is  done 
In  a  carefully  planned  way  and  vmlons  can 
then  adjust  their  contract  clauses  to  the  new 
CPI? 

OoLOFiNGER.  Mr.  Flnley,  we  have  never  ob- 
jected to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  up- 
dating and  modernizing  the  Consumer  Price 
Index — this  has  been  regular  procedure  every 
ten  years. 

Organized  labor  has  supported  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  its  efforts  to  update  and 
modernize  the  Index. 

FiNDLEY.  They  are  proposing  to  broaden  it, 
rather  than  Jxist  update  it.  Is  that  your  ob- 
jection? 

GoLDPiNGER.  That  Is  the  issue.  Mr.  Flnley. 
What  they  are  proposing  and  moving  ahead 
to  do  now  Is  not  simply  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize the  Index,  they  are  bringing  Into  the 
Consumer  Price  Index — Into  the  basic  con- 
cept— not  simply  urban  wage-eamen  and 
clerical  workers,  but  also  the  self-employed 
professionals,  the  executives  and  the  hlgb- 
salarled  people,  as  well  as  urban  workers  and 
clerical  workers — and  the  unemployed  and 
retired. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  basic  concept  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  now  being  destroyed. 
Let  me  add  one  more  thing. 
When  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was  first 
established  during  WW  I,  It  was  based  upon 
the  previous  experience  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  running  back  to  about  1905. 
The  Index  was  based  upon  the  buying  pat- 
terns and  the  prices  of  goods  and  services 
that  were  bought  by  urban  wage-earners  and 
clerical  workers.  It  had  the  basic  concept  of 
attempting  to  develop  an  approximation  of 
the  prices  paid  by  real  people,  real  families, 
based  upon  a  survey  of  the  buying  patterns 
and  the  prices  paid  by  urban  wage-earners 
and  clericals,  who  are  a  fairly  homogenous 
group — and  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
about — 55'^;  or  so  of  the  urban  population 
and  something  like  45%  or  so  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country. 

Suddenly,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
wants  to  add  all  kinds  of  other  groups  to  this 
Index  and.  we  Insist,  destroy  the  historical 
continuity — the  whole  meaning  of  the  In- 
dex— and  also  destroy  the  Idea  that  this  Index 
Is  an  approximation  of  what  people  buy  and 
the  prices  they  pay  for  goods  and  services — 
real  people,  resa  families — not  some  statistical 
abstraction. 

Joyce.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  I'm  not  sure  I  un- 
derstand how  the  inclusion  of  high-salaried 
people  would  affect  the  reflection  of  prices 
of,  say  potatoes  or  appliances 
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Urban  wage-earners  and  clerical  workers — 
that  is,  low-  and  miidle-lncome  families  and 
Individuals — spend  a  certain  portion  of  their 
income  on  food.  High-salaried  people — execu- 
tives, supervisors,  professionals,  the  upper- 
income  groups  generally — spend  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  their  Income  on  food. 

Now.  to  follow  through  on  that  Issue.  If  this 
new  Index  has  been  in  existence  over  the  past 
three  years,  we  of  organized  labor  are  con- 
vinced that  It  would  have  understated — per- 
haps substantially  understated — the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Joyce.  In  these  times  of  ever-rising  prices, 
isn't  there  a  danger  in  making  anv  kind  of 
change  in  the  CPI.  in  that  it  could'be  Inter- 
preted as  juggling  figures? 

Goldpincek.  Yes — I  certainly  think  so — 
and  we  of  organized  labor  think  so. 

We  have  warned  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics that  If  they  persist  In  Implementing 
their  radical  revision  of  the  Index  and  cre- 
ating a  completely  new  Index,  their  action 
will  again  raise  questions  about  what  the 
Nixon  Administration  is  trying  to  do  to  key 
economic  statistics. 

Are  they  trying  to  break  the  thermometer 
In  a  period  of  raging  inflation,  because  they 
don't  want  people  to  know  how  fast  prices 
are  moving  up? 

There  are  great  dangers — and  not  only  to 
labor-management  relations. 

There  are  great  dangers  to  the  credibility 
of  government  statistics  Involved  here. 

Pinley.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  the  BLS  has  had 
something  of  a  reputation  in  the  past  of 
being  a  seml-lndependent  agency,  at  least, 
and  nonpoUtlcal.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason  for  them  wanting  to  change  the  CPI? 
Is  it  just  the  statisticians  getting  together 
and  deciding  they  can  Improve  the  statistics, 
or.  is  it  politics?  What's  behind  It? 

GoLDFiNGER.  Frankly.  Mr.  Flnley.  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  that  question — I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  a  political  ploy 
here,  with  an  attempt  to  manipulate  the 
statistics. 

But,  I  think  it  Is  fairly  clear  that  some  gov- 
ernment statisticians  and  some  academic 
statisticians  are  Interested  In  creating  a  new 
abstract  Index,  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
academic  exercise. 

There  seems  to  be  no  concern — or  very  lit- 
tle concern — about  the  practical  effect  of  this. 
Once  again,  If  you  look  back  at  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  you  flnd  that  all  through 
the  history  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— running  Edl  the  way  back  Into  the  earlr 
1900's — that's  what  they  were  trying  to  cre- 
ate from  the  beginning  under  the  leadership 
of  the  first  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright — they  were  trying  to 
create  a  Consumer  Price  Index  for  urban 
wage-earners  and  clerical  workers;  they  were 
attempting  to  assist  working  people  and  em- 
ployers in  labor-management  relations;  they 
were  attempting  to  measure  price  changes 
as  they  effect  urban  wage-earners  and  cleri- 
cal workers. 

FiNLEY.  Mr.  Goldflnger,  is  there  any  Indi- 
cation that  anyone  aside  from  the  BLS  and 
the  Administration  wants  to  make  these 
changes? 

GoLDFiNCER.  I  know  of  no  pressure  on  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  these 
changes  at  this  point. 

Back  about  16  years  ago.  an  academic 
committee  was  set  up  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  an  lndep>endent  group 
located  in  New  York.  The  committee  was 
headed  up  by  Professor  George  Stigler  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  group  of  academicians  came  up,  at 
that  time,  with  a  large  number  of  sugges- 
tions for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, Including  a  change  along  the  lines  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Is  now  mov- 
ing to  put  Into  effect. 
At  that  time,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statls- 


OoLDfTNOER.  Well,  It  would  be  along  the     tics  rejected  the  main  thrust  of  the  Stigler 
following  lines,  Mr.  Joyce.  committee's  report.  Furthermore,  in  its  re- 
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Jectlon,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stt  tlstics  state 
ed  that  "The  committee,"  refe  Ting  to  the 
Stlgler  committee,  "has  not  ^istlngiUshed 
adequately  between  govemmetit  statistics 
produced  for  use  In  public  and  private  eco- 
nomic decision-making,  and  a  university  re- 
search project."  That  Is  a  quote  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  comments  back 
in  1960 

Now,  one  of  the  Issues  today  Is  that  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  Is  not  an  abstract  set 
of  statistics;  It  Is  one  of  the  kej  sets  of  eco- 
nomic data  provided  by  the  U.S.  government 
to  the  American  people — to  labor  and  man- 
agement, and  to  the  Congress  a'  the  United 
States — for  practical  purposes,  such  as  labor- 
management  relations. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  research  project 
In  a  classroom — this  Is  not  an  tcademlc  ex- 
ercise. 

JoTCE.  Mr.  Ooldflnger,  is  It  yaur  position 
that  the  groes  naUonal  product  deflater  fllls 
the  larger  bUl,  while  the  CPI  iihould  nu  a 
much  narrower  bill? 

OoLDriNcra.  Yes,  Mr.  Joyce,  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  of  the  AFL-CIO  ^ted  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings  several  weeks 
ago. 

There  is  a  price  deflater  for  tie  gross  na- 
tional product;  there  are  varlbus  compo- 
nents to  the  deflater  that  Is  produced  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Commerce  And  It  Is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Department  oT  Commerce 
to  produce  that  kind  of  deflator  for  their 
purposes. 

But  the  Consumer  Price  Tnd«x  has  some 
very  practical  uses,  such  as  In  lal  or-manage- 
ment  negotiations  and  In  the  determination 
of    what    people — actual    wage-<  amers    and 
clerical  workers  pay  for  the  thini  fs  they  buy. 
Ptnlet.  Mr.  Goldflnger.  what   a  organized 
labor— the  AFL-CIO  speclflcally-  -going  to  do 
to  try  to  head  off  this  change    n  the  CPI? 
OoLDFmcrK.  Well,  Mr.  Plnley,  ^re  are  flatly 
opposed  to  the  destruction  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  with  its  60-odd  years  of  essen- 
tial historical  continuity  and  public  accept- 
ance. 
PiNLST.  Does  Congress  have  to  approve  It? 
GoLDFiNGEB.  Well,  the  Congreiis  would  be 
asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  for 
appropriations  for  their  new  Ind  ex. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Proxlmlre  (D)  of 
Wisconsin  has  Introduced  a  bUl  which  pro- 
vides that  "Notwithstanding  the  lompUatlon 
or  publication  of  any  other  Inddx,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  through  the  Bure  au  of  Labor 
Statistics,  shall  continue  to  compile  and 
publish  a  Consumer  Price  Indej  measuring 
the  changes  In  consumer  prices  of  goods  and 
services,  which  is  based  upon  prices  paid  by 
urban  wage-earners  and  clerical  irorkers." 
That  is  our  approach. 

Hughes.  Thank  you,  gentlemtn.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Nathaniel 
Goldflnger.  director  of  the  AFI-CIOs  De- 
partment of  Research.  Representl:  ig  the  press 
were  Donald  Flnley  of  United  Pn  ss  Interna- 
tional and  Tom  Joyce  of  Newsveek  maga- 
zine. This  is  Charlie  Hughes.  Inviting  you  to 
listen  again  next  week.  Labor  N<  ws  Confer- 
ence is  a  public  affairs  produci  ion  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperatU  n  with  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

iAvrruKL  Annottnckr.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  piJbllc  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  ^adcastlng 
System.  The  opinions  expressed!  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 
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HON.  BILL  GUNTEk 

OF    FLOUDA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  19^4 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
Its  relevance  to  the  debate  regarding  the 
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smiendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Rose 
and  myself  to  suspend  the  Venezuelan 
sugar  quota  until  rational  oil  pricing 
policies  are  restored,  I  reprint  herewith 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  press  release 
Issued  this  week  concerning  the  fsiilure 
of  the  State  Department  to  adequately 
protect  the  interests  of  UJS.  consumers. 

The  text  follows: 
QiTNTEB  Charges  State  Dxpasticent  Fails 
To  Protect  Interests  of  VS.  Consumers 
Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  BUl 
Ounter  charged  today  that  the  U.S.  State 
Department  "has  been  all  but  useless  In  rep- 
resenting the  Interests  of  average  American 
consumers  and  businessmen  from  the  effects 
of  price  gouging  on  oU  by  foreign  countries, 
Including  Venezuela." 

The  State  Department,  Oimter  said,  "Is 
showing  more  concern  and  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  huge  multinational  oil  conglom- 
erates doing  business  in  Venezuela  than  It 
has  been  able  to  summon  on  behalf  of  the 
average  American  faced  with  skyrocketing 
fuel  bills." 

Ounter  plans  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  VS.  Siigar  Act  when  it  reaches  the  House 
Floor  this  week  that  would  suspend  Vene- 
zuela's sugar  quota  untU  that  country  lowers 
Its  present  prices  for  oil. 

In  a  statement  Issued  from  his  Washington 
office.  Congressman  Ounter  said,  "This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  there  have  been  disturb- 
ing Indications  that  whoever  the  VS.  State 
Department  may  be  representing  In  Its  inter- 
national dealings  with  other  countries.  It  Is 
not  the  average  consumer." 

Ounter  noted  that  when  the  single  largest 
U.S.  Independent  supplier  of  crude  oil  to 
Independent  U.S.  refiners  was  swallowed  up 
over  Justice  Department  protests  by  the 
huge  Burmah  OU  Co.  Ltd.,  of  London,  a  US. 
State  Department  official  contacted  the 
Justice  Department  to  express  the  Interest 
of  the  British  Oovemment  In  the  merger. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department's  antitrust 
division  Is  still  Investigating  the  possibility 
Burmah's  acquisition  of  the  Independent 
VS.  firm,  formerly  Signal  OU  &  Gas  Co.,  Is 
In  violation  of  U.8.  antitrust  laws,  Ounter 
noted. 

Congressman  Ounter  and  US.  Sen.  Floyd 
Haskell  (D-Colo.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  on  Integrated  oil  operations, 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  halt  the  merger  be- 
fore it  went  through.  The  merger  was  sub- 
sequently the  subject  of  Senate  hearings  In 
which  Ounter  participated. 

"MeanwhUe,"  Ounter  continued,  "Burmah 
OU  Ltd.  has  taken  over  Signal's  Interest  in 
the  North  Sea  oU  fields,  and  again  the  Sen- 
ate Department  has  sat  Idly  by  doing  noth- 
ing while  Great  Britain  moves  to  assert  own- 
ership of  aU  the  oU  In  the  North  Sea,  oil 
discovered  and  developed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  independent  U.S.  firm — Signal 
Oil  and  Gas." 

Ounter  charged  the  State  Department  "has 
been  unable  In  three  years  to  come  up  with 
an  idea  for  dealing  with  the  outrageous  eco- 
nomic extortion  practiced  against  American 
consumers  by  the  Arab  and  other  oU  pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  Mideast,  and  by  Vene- 
zuela, one  of  the  founders  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC). 

"Nor  ts  there  any  indication  the  State  De- 
partment will  be  able  to  come  up  with  any 
Ideas  anytime  In  the  next  three  years." 

While  Venezuela  has  Increased  Its  oU  prices 
to  the  UJS.  fourfold  In  the  past  year,  Ounter 
said,  the  State  Department  "appears  to  be 
devoting  its  exclusive  attention  to  helping 
multinational  oil  conglomerates  faced  with 
nationalization  get  the  best  financial  settle- 
ment for  themselves  possible — and  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  average  citizens  of  Florida 
and  other  States  forced  to  pay  exhorbltant 
fuel  bUls. 

"The  multinational  conglomerates,  with 
their  800  per  cent  Increase  In  profits,  can 
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probably  take  care  of  themselves,  since  col- 
lectively they  are  larger  than  the  entire  US, 
Stat©  Department.  The  average  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumer, unfortunately,  seems  to  have  no  one 
going  to  bat  for  him  with  the  foreign  oU 
producing  nations." 

Ounter  said  the  State  Department  has  In- 
dicated to  him  that  It  opposes  his  amend- 
ment to  suspend  Venezuela's  sugar  quota, 
because  of  "very  delicate  negotiations "  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Venezuela. 

'The  \7letnam  War  dragged  on  10  years 
while  we  were  told  not  to  take  action  In 
Congress  for  fear  of  upsetting  very  delicate 
negotiations,"  Ounter  noted.  "WIU  It  take  10 
years  to  get  Venezuelan  oU  prices  back  down 
to  a  fsOr  and  sane  level  as  the  result  of  sim- 
ilar arguments?" 


PHILIPPINE-UNITED  STATES  PACT 
TO  EXPIRE,  TRADING  PATTERNS 
SEEN   ALTERED 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  maintained  a  bilateral  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
since  that  country  was  granted  inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1946.  The  current 
agreement,  signed  in  1955,  will  expire  on 
July  3  of  this  year.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  negotiations  on  a  successor 
treaty  to  the  so-called  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement,  will  begin  shortly. 

In  light  of  the  these  discussions,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle by  David  B.  Dlouhy.  published  In  For- 
eign Agriculture,  an  oflacial  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Mr.  Dlouhy's 
article  highlights  some  of  the  restrictions 
encoimtered  by  U.S.  agriculture  in  trad- 
ing with  the  Philippines,  restrictions 
which  have  had  a  significant  impact  on 
U.S.  farmers  and  consumers. 

Given  the  importance  of  sugar  in 
United  States-Philippine  relations  and 
the  forthcoming  House  consideration  of 
H.R.  14747.  this  Information  should  be 
of  benefit  to  all  those  interested  in  fu- 
ture United  States-Philippine  relations 
and  the  content  of  any  new  treaty. 

(Prom  Foreign  Agrlcxilture,  May  30,  1974) 

PHtLIPPINE-UNTrED    STATES     PACT    To    EXPIBX, 

Trading  Patterns  Seen  Altered 
(By  David   B.   Dlouhy,   Trade   Negotiations 

Division,  Foreign  Xigrlcultural   Service) 

The  PhUlpplnes,  leading  supplier  of  sugar 
and  coconut  oil  to  the  United  States,  Is 
rapidly  diversifying  both  Import  suppliers 
and  export  markets  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. As  a  result,  the  United  States  Is  losing 
its  predominant  market  share,  and  Japan  last 
year  emerged  as  the  country's  No.  1  trading 
partner. 

Underlying  the  trade  shift  is  a  preference 
for  regional  trade,  that  Is,  with  other  coun- 
tries In  the  Pacific  area.  Also  significant,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  gradual  phasing  out  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  preferences  with  the  United 
States.  Initiated  under  the  Trade  Agreement 
of  1946  and  continued  through  the  Trade 
Revision  Agreement  of  1955 — widely  known 
as  the  Laurel-Langley  Agreement — which  U 
due  to  expire  on  July  3, 1974. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  a  special 
relationship  with  the  PhUlpplnes  since  the 
Islands  were  granted  Independence  on  July  4, 
1946.  At  that  time,  certain  economic  incen- 
tives were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
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growth  Sknd  treoisltion  of  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy from  Its  colonial  status  to  a  new  posi- 
tion as  a  developing  Independent  economy. 
Although  expiration  of  the  Laurel-Langley 
Agreement  will  not  erase  that  special  rela- 
tionship. It  wUl  signal  a  new  phase  in  U.S.- 
PhUipplne  relations. 

Negotiations  on  a  proposed  successor 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  early  June.  These  ne- 
gotiations will  afford  both  countries  an  op- 
portunity to  review  developments,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  status  of  land  owned  by 
American  citizens  that  was  acquired  during 
Laurel-Langely  and  preceding  agreements 
and  the  future  shape  of  U.S. -Philippine  trade. 
During  the  20  years  that  the  Laurel- 
Langley  Agreement  htis  been  In  effect,  agri- 
cultural trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  has  become  increasing- 
ly tmbalanced.  In  1973,  two-way  trade  left 
the  United  States  with  a  deficit  of  (249 
million.  That  year,  U.S.  exports  amounted 
to  (418  million,  of  which  (117  was  in  agri- 
cultural products,  according  to  VS.  trade 
statistics.  This  imbalance  resulted  in  part 
from  Import  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
Philippines,  which  have  affected  exports  of 
certain  important  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

The  U.S.  share  of  Philippine  farm  imports 
was  53  percent  in  1973,  compared  with  45 
percent  in  1972,  and  64  percent  in  1970. 

In  1973,  total  PhUipplne  farm  imports  ex- 
panded in  value  by  21  percent  over  1973 
levels.  The  U.S.  share  rose,  largely  because  of 
higher  costs  for  grain  Imports.  But  agricul- 
tural Imports  comprise  only  about  16  percent 
of  all  PhUipplne  Imports  and  are  less  than  a 
third  of  the  value  of  the  country's  agricul- 
tural exports.  In  the  future,  the  source  and 
volume  of  all  Philippine  Imports  are  likely 
to  depend  on  the  availability  of  bUateral 
credit  and  long-term  repayment  faculties. 

Total  US.  Imports  from  the  Philippines 
amounted  to  (666  million  In  1973  with  farm 
products  accounting  for  69  percent  or  (465 
million,  an  Increase  of  37  percent  over  the 
1972  total  of  (339  mUllon.  Thus,  the  PhUlp- 
plnes remained  the  leading  non-Western 
Hemisphere  supplier  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  the  United  States,  with  the  ma- 
jority of  trade  consisting  of  sugar,  coconut 
oil,  copra,  deesicated  coconut,  canned  pine- 
apple, tobacco,  and  abaca. 

Of  the  five  major  commodities  imported 
by  the  United  States,  only  sugar  and  coco- 
nut oU  showed  an  increase  in  volume,  de- 
spite the  large  value  Increase  in  trade.  Sugar 
Imports  climbed  from  1.18  mUllon  tons  in 
1972  to  1.463  mUUon  in  1973.  The  value  of 
U.S.  sugar  imports  from  the  Philippines  rose 
from  (204.8  million  In  1972  to  (274.5  mUllon 
In  1973. 

Higher  prices  for  dessicated  coconut,  co- 
conut oil,  copra,  and  pineapple — most  im- 
portant next  to  sugar — boosted  the  value  of 
Imports,  but  only  coconut  oU  was  imported 
in  larger  quantities.  U.S.  Imports  of  abaca 
were  slightly  higher  In  1973,  whUe  tobacco 
Imports  declined  somewhat. 

One  Important  feature  of  the  expiring 
Laurel-Langley  Agreement  is  a  system  of  bi- 
lateral tariff  preferences.  These  have  been 
adjusted  upward  periodically  to  reach  the 
level  of  each  country's  most-favored-nation 
(MFN)  rates.  In  1973,  the  preferential  tarUTs, 
as  well  as  quotes  on  U.S.  imports  of  Philip- 
pine sugar,  tobacco,  cigsurs,  abaca,  and 
coconut  oil  resulted  In  a  saving  of  M.Z  mU- 
llon, the  difference  between  the  preferential 
and  MFN  rates.  On  January  1,  1974,  how- 
ever, these  tariff  preferences  reached  100  per- 
cent of  respective  MFN  rates  for  most  pro- 
ducts traded  between  the  two  nations. 

Transitional  duties  will  remain  in  effect 
between  January  1  and  July  3,  1974,  for 
U.S.  Imports  of  Philippine  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  coconut  ol'.  At  present,  the  duty  on 
sugar,  cigars,  pineapples,  and  tobacco  Is 
100  Dercent  of  the  Cuban  preferential  rate. 
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But  on  July  4,  1974,  aU  PhlUpplne  Imports 
win  be  subject  to  100  percent  of  the  U.S. 
MFN  rate. 

The  Laurel-Langley  Agreement  sets  U.S. 
Import  quotas  for  PhlUpplne  sugar,  abaca 
cordage,  coconut  oU,  tobacco  and  cigars.  The 
forthcoming  expiration  of  the  Agreement  hsis 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  Important  ques- 
tions concerning  these  commodities. 

SUGAR 

Virtually  all  sugar  exported  by  the  PhUlp- 
plnes Is  Imported  by  the  United  States.  Over 
the  period  1968-73,  annual  receipts  from  ex- 
ported sugar  have  averaged  about  (200  mU- 
llon, or  some  20  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
Philippine  exports. 

In  1955,  under  the  Laurel-Langley  Agree- 
ment, the  United  States  granted  the  PhlUp- 
pines  a  base  sugar  quota  of  980,000  short 
tons  annually,  raw  value  basis.  The  quota 
has  subsequently  been  revised  upward  and 
currently  Is  about  1.6  mlUlon  short  tons. 
This  includes  an  adjusted  base  quota  of 
1.1  mUlion  short  tons,  plus  a  30  percent  share 
of  the  deficit  in  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  Important  effects 
of  the  Agreement's  termination  wUl  be  re- 
moval of  the  Philippines'  minimum  guar- 
anteed sugar  quota.  After  July  1,  the  abso- 
lute quota  could  be  reduced  below  the  base 
980,000  short  tons,  if  the  U.S.  Congress  so 
desires. 

The  Agreement's  expiration  is  one  of  sev- 
eral factors  that  could  affect  the  future  of 
PhUipplne  sugar  trade.  In  1974,  the  U.S. 
Sugar  Act,  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, and  the  Commonwealth  Sugar  Agree- 
ment are  all  slated  for  renewal. 


Over  82  percent  of  all  raw  abaca,  a  hard 
vegetable  fiber,  is  cultivated  in  the  PhUlp- 
plnes; none  Is  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Raw  abaca  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  products  and  specialty  papers  such 
as  coffee  fibers,  tea  bags,  vacuum  cleaner 
bags,  and  packaging  products. 

The  Philippines  Is  attempting  to  discour- 
age exports  of  raw  abaca  for  manufacture 
of  cordage.  Exports  of  raw  abaca  are  subject 
to  a  4-percent  export  tax  and  a  differential 
duty  over  exports  of  manufactured  cordage. 

As  part  of  a  proposed  new  trading  arrange- 
ment, the  Philippine  Government  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  quota-free — but  not 
necessarily  duty-free — cordage  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Currently,  this  change  is 
scheduled  to  be  implemented  automatically 
when  the  Agreement  expires. 

But  the  Philippines  may  be  unable,  at  least 
in  the  short  run,  to  increase  exports  of  raw 
or  finished  abaca.  Fuel  shortages,  which  have 
hampered  harvesting,  and  the  rising  em- 
phasis on  cultivating  banana  Instead  of 
abaca  have  decreased  the  availability  of 
raw  abaca. 

In  addition,  competition  from  synthetic 
cordage  for  the  rope  market  and  from  pro- 
ducers for  raw  abaca  have  pushed  up  costs 
and  cut  supplies.  U.S.  domestic  sales  of  abaca 
cordage  have  declined  over  the  past  5  years, 
owing  to  a  falloff  In  domestic  consumption. 

Nevertheless,  exports  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines  have  remained  remark- 
ably stable  in  the  last  6  years.  The  United 
States  has  Imported  about  19,000  long  tons 
of  Philippine  raw  abaca  in  each  of  the  last 
5  years,  except  for  1971,  when  hurricane  dam- 
age reduced  the  Import  volume  to  16,000 
long  tons. 

Under  the  annual  6-million -pound  quota, 
VS.  imports  of  abaca  cordage  were  6  million 
In  1973.  All  Items  Imported  under  the  quota 
are  finished  cordage  products,  except  for 
yarn,  which  Is  a  semlmanufacture  used  to 
process  finished  cordage.  Yarn  represents 
only  a  minor  portion  of  total  Imports  sub- 
ject to  the  quota. 

VS.  production  of  abaca  rope — over  3/16- 
Inch  dianoeter — declined  from  41.6  mUllon 
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pounds  in  1968  to  24  million  pounds  in  1973. 
During  the  same  period,  domestic  consump- 
tion of  all  hard  fiber  rope — Including  abaca, 
sisal,  and  henequen — fell  from  65  mUllon 
pounds  to  52.2  million  pounds.  Imports  of 
cordage  from  all  sources  now  account  for 
about  93  percent  of  the  U.S.  cordage  market, 
as  opposed  to  15  percent  In  1950. 

COCONUT    OIL 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
Importer  of  coconut  oil.  The  Philippines  is 
the  largest  producer  and  supplier,  with  about 
75  percent  of  Philippine  coconut  oU  exports 
going  to  the  United  States.  TradltlonaUy,  the 
Philippines  is  virtually  the  sole  U.S.  supplier 
of  coconut  oil. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Laurel-Lang- 
ley Agreement,  the  Philippines  was  granted 
a  declining,  annual  tariff-free  quota  and  a 
preferential  duty.  Prom  January  1  to  July  3. 
1974,  aU  PhUipplne  oU  wUl  enter  the  United 
States  at  the  preferential  rate  of  1  cent  per 
pound,  whUe  oil  from  all  other  sources  enters 
at  3  cents  per  pound. 

When  the  Agreement  expires,  oil  from  all 
sources.  Including  the  PhlUpplnes,  wlU  enter 
at  the  1-cent-per-pound  rate  of  duty. 

The  Philippines  has  indicated  a  renewed 
interest  In  abolition  of  the  U.S.  duty  on  coco- 
nut oil.  The  European  Conmiunlty  (EC)  re- 
cently acceded  to  Philippine  requests  for  re- 
duction of  the  5-percent  EC  duty  on  Uiedible 
coconut  oil.  The  resulting  50  percent  decrease 
is,  however,  only  a  movement  toward  near- 
equivalency  with  the  United  States. 

Expiration  of  the  Agreement  wlU  Ukely 
have  little  effect  on  VS.  imports  of  Philip- 
pine coconut  oil,  but  U.S.  copra  crushers  and 
agricultural  groups  have  favored  retaining 
the  duty.  This  is  partly  an  effort  to  obtain 
equal  treatment  for  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
and  related  interests  in  the  PhUlpplnes. 

Historically,  the  domestic  crushing  capac- 
ity of  the  Philippines  has  been  below  the 
level  of  copra  production,  necessitating  ex- 
ports. With  expansion  of  copra  crushing  ca- 
pacity, a  further  decline  in  exports  Is  antic- 
ipated. Coconut  oil  exports,  however,  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase,  as  is  pressure  for  further 
duty  reductions  in  major  markets. 

The  PhlUpplnes  shipped  620  mUlion  pounds 
of  oU  in  1973  in  excess  of  their  tariff-free 
quota  of  89  mlUlon  pounds.  U.S.  imports  of 
PhUipplne  coconut  oil,  both  within  and  over 
the  quota,  amounted  to  (93.8  mlUlon  in 
1973,  out  of  total  coconut  oil  imports  of  (94 
mUUon. 

WhU©  86  percent  of  coconut  oU  imports 
were  subject  to  the  VS.  duty  in  1973,  com- 
pared with  47  percent  in  1966,  imports  in 
1973  Increased  by  6  percent.  Nonetheless,  re- 
duction or  removal  of  the  1-cent-per-pound 
U.S,  duty  would  improve  the  long-term  com- 
petitive position  of  coconut  oil. 

In  an  effort  to  restrict  raw  exports,  con- 
solidate crushing  activities,  and  Increase 
tariff  revenue,  the  PhlUpplne  Government 
has  attempted  to  restrict  copra  exports 
through  taxes  or  export  bans. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  economic 
considerations,  the  last  remaining  VS.  copra 
crusher  terminated  operations  as  of  April  30, 
1974. 

TOBACCO 

Expiration  of  duty-free  quotas  and  prefer- 
ential tariffs  will  Ukely  have  little  effect  on 
U.S.  imports  of  Philippine  tobacco  and  cigars, 
sine©  these  Items  are  competitively  priced 
in  relation  to  other  supply  sources. 

Sine©  the  Agreement  was  initiated,  UJ3. 
imports  of  PhUlpplnes  scrap  have  increased 
substantially.  In  1973,  1.3  mUUon  pounds 
of  scrap  entered  at  the  preferential  rate  of 
12.6  cents  per  pound.  Little  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnes duty-free  quota  has  been  utiUzed  by 
filler  in  unstemmed  form. 

After  July  1,  1974,  application  of  the  MFN 
duty — which  wUl  rise  from  3.5  cents  a  pound 
to  16.1  cents — wUl  Increase  the  cost  of  PhUip- 
plne tobacco  in  scrap  form  by  22  percent. 
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However,  tills  is  not  expected 
lmp>orts  of  scrap. 

V.3.    Imports    of    Philippine 
steadily  declined  since  the 
of  the  Agreement.  In  1973,  lu 
26  percent  of  the  allowable 
tariff  preferences  may  hasten 
trend  In  cigar  Imports — pj 
costing   15   cents  or   less,    „„.. 
the  bulk  of  PhUlppine  exports 
Imports  of  Philippine  scrap 
been  reflected  by  a  decline  In 
of  cigar  filler  tobaccos. 

VS.    tobacco    exports    to    thi 
bave  been  substantially  affected 
pine  Import  restrictions.  For 
leaf  imported  by  Philippine  u. 
4  pounds  of  domestic  leaf  must  ^ 
from  the  stocks  of  the  Philip  ,i 
Tobacco  Administration.   This 
plus  high   import  duties  and 
restrictions,   has  hampered   V 
tobacco  to  the  Philippines 
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ADVERTISEMENT      , 
AVOIDANCE     MUST     BE 

°;fTo      advertisemeItt' 

CLOSING    TAX 


LOOPH  DLES 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESeU-ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1^74 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ,  wuuia  ime 
Renter  Into  the  Recoro  at  tL  pZt  an 
advertisement  sent  to  company  execu- 
tives explaining  a  tax  avoidance  service. 
I  believe  that  any  fairmlnled  person 
who  reads  this  advertlsemen ;  will  agree 
that  It  Is  really  an  advertiser  lent  on  the 
need  for  tax  reform. 

TTie  name  of  the  promoter  is  being 
withheld.  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  hk 
busmess.  since  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress-if  not  this  Congress  then  the 
next-ls  going  to  close  a  go<d  many  of 
the  tax  gimmicks  he  descrlbiss. 

Portions  of  the  advertisement  entitled 
"A   New    Report    for    Executives    Who 
Can't  Afford  the  Tax  Conseqiences  of  a 
Big  Salary,"  follow: 
A  New  Report  tor  Executives   Who  Can't 

AiTORD  THE  Tax  Consequences   op  a  Big 

Salakt 

Deab  Sib.   Today,  few  people 
business  success  by  salary  alone. 

They   know  that   under  our 
setup  It  Isn't  tax-wise  to  draw  ajf  the  money 
you  can  In  the  form  of  salary. 

Instead,  most  successful  busln  sssmen  have 
found  the  Tax  Law  allows  them  ether  ways  to 
get  money  from  their  companies  —with  little 
or  not  tax.  This  shelters  their  li  icomes  from 
the  high  tax  brackets. 

This  strategy  gives  them  far  m  >re  after-tax 
money  with  no  loss  In  deductions  for  the 
company. 

There  are  many  ways  to  do  th  s.  But  10  of 
them  are  extraordinary — they  s;and  out  as 
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Judge  their 
present   tax 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  best.  They  are  100%  legal  .  .  .  amount  to 
big  money  .  .  .  and  are  readUy  available  to 
most  every  company  owner  and  executive. 

They  are  fully  explained  In  the  Research 
Institute's  new  Report — "10  Ways  to  Draw 
Tax-Sheltered  Money  From  the  Company"; 

1.  It  tells  you  how  your  company  can  de- 
posit money  to  your  credit  tax-free  (100% 
deductible  by  the  company).  You  pay  no 
tax  on  this  money  (Including  the  Interest) 
until  you  withdraw  It — and  then  this  Inter- 
est can  be  long-term  Capital  Oalns,  aver- 
aging about  one-half  the  usual  tax.  Even  de- 
posits to  your  account  get  special  treatment 
resulting  in  a  fraction  of  the  usual  tax. 

2.  It  tells  how  to  determine  your  best  tax- 
wise  salary — and  when  the  company  can  sup- 
plement It  with  business  meals,  lodging,  club 
membership,  recreation,  other  expenses  that 
add  up  to  a  tidy  sum. 

3.  It  explains  when  you  can  get  tax-free 
cash  from  the  company,  without  running  the 
risk  of  having  It  considered  a  taxable  divi- 
dend. This  method  can  be  a  life-saver  for  the 
man  who  has  substantial  cash  "locked  In" 
the  company. 

4.  It  reveals  how  executives  can  make  "pri- 
vate arrangements"  with  their  companies  to 
guarantee  them  a  good  sum  of  money  when 
they  retire — or  slow  down.  Since  this  money 
comes  when  the  executive  Is  in  a  lower  tax 
bracket,  he  keeps  a  great  deal  more  of  it. 

5.  It  teUs  you  how  the  Tax  Law  enables 
executives,  for  the  first  time,  to  remain  In 
a  lower  tax  bracket  even  when  their  Incomes 
Jump  dramatically  from  bonuses,  dividends, 
or  other  sources. 

6.  It  explains  how  accident  and  health 
Insurance  even  a  large  life  insurance  pol- 
icy) can  be  tax-free  to  you,  deductible  by 
the  company. 

7.  It  tells  you  the  one  kind  of  life  Insur- 
ance the  company  can  buy  for  you,  so  as 
to  by-pass  the  Tax  Law's  $50,000  celling  on 
tax-free  life  insurance.  This  kind  of  policy  Is 
tax-free  to  the  executive,  regardless  of  size, 
and  deductible  by  the  company. 

8.  It  tells  bow  the  latest  Tax  Law  treats 
stock  options — and  explains  how  you  can 
still  get  Capital  Qalns  breaks  on  old  options — 
how  to  handle  new  options  for  maximum 
tax  breaks — and  why  closely-held  corpora- 
tions need  no  longer  fear  tax  trouble  when 
they  issue  options. 

9.  It  reveals  what  other  executives  in  your 
own  and  related  fields  draw  In  the  form  of 
salaries — and  the  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion they  benefit  from. 

10.  It  shows  how  to  combine  a  vacation 
with  business  and  get  travel  expenses  paid 
by  the  company,  tax-free  to  you. 

This  report  can  help  put  any  sxecutlve  or 
company  owner  thousands  of  dollars  ahead, 
each  year,  while  saving  money  for  his 
company. 

A  special  section  In  the  Report  shows 
executives  and  owners  of  non-Incorporated 
firms  bow  they,  too  may  enjoy  similar  bene- 
fits— without  paying  any  corporate  tax,  what- 
ever. The  ways  to  qualify  for  this  tax  break 
are  spelled  out  In  the  Report. 

The  Report  Is  offered  without  charge  to 
Introduce  you  to  the  regular  weekly — on 
business  and  taxes — the  leading  source  of 
business  and  tax  advice  In  this  country. 

These  are  the  weekly  which  help  over  30,000 
executives  lift  part  of  the  tax  load  off  their 
backs. 
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OIL  DEPLETION  AND  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT OIL  PRODUCER 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  OHahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  immediate  future,  increasing 
our  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
will  be  our  only  way  to  move  toward 
energy  self-sufficiency  while  maintain- 
ing control  over  the  natural  resource.  As 
this  Congress  approaches  consideration 
of  tax  legislation,  I  urge  you  to  remember 
the  drastic  impact  it  would  have  on  our 
independent  producers. 

The  independents  drilled  over  85  per- 
cent of  the  inland  exploratory  wells  in 
1973.  These  are  the  people  on  whom  we 
must  depend  if  we  want  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  crude  oil.  As  a  nation,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  the  consequences 
of  this  legislation.  These  producers  are 
confronting  a  serious  shortage  of  invest- 
ment capital,  and  this  legislation  would 
only  make  that  search  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Last  week,  a  group  of  independent  oil 
producers  from  Tulsa,  the  Oil  Capital  of 
the  World,  came  to  Washington.  They 
had  a  tale  to  tell,  and  they  told  it  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  working 
press  at  the  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  paper  prepared  by  one  of 
these  independents,  Mr.  T.  A.  Manhart  of 
Tulsa.  Tom  Manhart  is  a  geophysicist 
and  an  Independent  oil  producer,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  individ- 
uals I  know  in  this  crucial  area. 

Mr.  Manhart's  paper  follows: 
Summary  ;   Depl^ttion  and  the  Independent 

On.  Producer 

(A  paper  prepared  by  T.  A.  Manhart,  Tulsa, 

Okla.) 

Oil  or  gas  In  the  ground  is  capital.  Oil  and 
gas  being  produced  is  part  capital  and  part 
Income.  Depletion  is  the  legal  equivalent  of 
the  capital  being  produced.  All  extractive 
Industries  have  depletion  allowances.  Be- 
cause oil  and  gas  exploration  are  very  high 
risk  activities,  the  depletion  allowance  was 
pegged  higher  than  other  extractive  Indus- 
tries as  a  means  of  capital  preservation  and 
production  capacity  replacement.  Presently 
the  depletion  allowance  applies  to  production 
only  and  can  never  amount  to  more  than 
60%  of  the  Income  from  a  producing  prop- 
erty. Since  oil  and  gas  prices  have  been  held 
down  over  the  years,  whUe  taxes  and  asso- 
ciated costs  of  doing  business  have  gone  up. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Industry  to  obtain 
outside  capital  to  finance  its  exploration  and 
producing  activities.  Oil  exploration  is  rela- 
tively unattractive  to  unsophisticated  in- 
vestors. The  elimination  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  will  make  It  even  more 
imattractive.  That  part  of  the  required  capi- 
tal for  exploration  and  producing  activities 
which  could  not  be  raised  through  normal 
investment  channels  is  represented  by  bor- 
rowings. The  problem  then  is  to  determine 
where  the  investment  capital  will  come  from. 
Actually,  the  depletion  allowance  acts  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  consumer  who  wUl  otherwise 
be  faced  with  higher  prices  as  the  only  alter- 
native of  generating  the  cash  flow  necessary 
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for  Individuals  and  companies  to  stay  In  the 
exploration  and  producing  business. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  In  the  Income 
tax  laws  was  deemed  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  a  perplexing  tax  problem  when  It 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1926. 

Over  the  years,  some  elements  who  couldn't 
see  its  valUR..as  an  Incentive  for  petroleum 
exploration  and  a  capital  preserving  meas- 
ure sometimes  questioned  It  as  a  "tax  loop- 
hole" for  the  Industry — not  because  the 
principle  of  depletion  wasn't  sound,  but  be- 
cause the  27  V2  per  cent  rate  set  for  petroleum 
was  much  higher  than  that  for  other  min- 
erals. Historical  experience  Indicated  a  deple- 
tion rate  between  25%  and  30%  was  equita- 
ble. The  27  y2  per  cent  was  a  compromise 
figure  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  at 
that  time. 

In  recent  years,  depletion  has  become  more 
of  an  emotional  Issue.  Millions  of  taxpayers, 
who  don't  understand  it,  look  upon  the  pro- 
vision as  a  "gift"  to  the  oil  industry,  forget- 
ting that  all  the  other  extractive  industries — 
gold,  iron,  coal,  llmesone,  clay,  sand,  to  name 
several,  have  depletion  allowances  too. 

on.  AS   CAPITAI. 

Oil  in  the  ground  is  an  oil  company's  or 
an  oilman's  capital.  Its  value  can  be  esti- 
mated. Money  can  be  borrowed  against  It.  It 
can  be  sold.  It  is  a  capital  asset.  The  com- 
pany or  the  man  has  invested  money  in  It 
the  same  as  a  merchant  invests  in  his  stock 
of  goods  or  a  farmer  Invests  in  his  seed. 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  for  Income  tax 
purposes,  capital  itself  Is  not  taxed;  only  the 
Income  from  capital.  The  depletion  of  a  stock 
of  merchandise  is  easily  measured.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  oilman  can  only  estimate  how 
much  his  stock  of  oU  and/or  gas  has  been 
depleted. 

As  for  the  other  extractive  Industries,  the 
probable  extent  of  an  ore  deposit,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  delineated  by  surveyors  and 
engineers  almost  from  the  time  It  is  dis- 
covered. Therefore,  Its  rate  of  annual  deple- 
tion also  can  be  determined. 

Another  factor  Is  the  risk  of  discovery. 
While  core  drilling,  relatively  Inexpensive, 
can  locate  a  mineral  deposit,  oil  and/or  gas 
Is  found  and  Its  magnitude  measured  only 
by  drilling  wells.  Because  of  this  costly  risk, 
the  rate  of  oil/gas  depletion  was  set  higher 
than  in  the  other  industries. 

Emotionalism  against  the  high  depletion 
rate  for  petroleum  ran  so  high  in  recent 
years  that  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
rate  was  trimmed  by  Congress  from  27 '^  per 
cent  to  22  per  cent.  (Many  persons  familiar 
with  the  Industry  thought  that  In  view  of 
inflated  costs.  Instead  of  being  lowered  it 
actually  should  have  been  raised.)  Even  with 
the  old  rates  the  industry  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  money  from  outside  the  Industry  by 
borrowings  and  equity  sales  In  order  to  have 
sufficient  operating  capital. 

DEDUCTION   LIMirED  BY  INCOME 

But  What  many  members  of  the  Congres* 
refuse  to  recognize,  and  the  general  public 
scarcely  knows  at  all,  is  that  In  no  case  can 
the  amount  of  tax  deduction  be  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  income  from  a  given 
property.  This  effectively  lowers  the  actual 
rate  in  thousands  of  cases  to  less  than  the 
22  per  cent. 

The  general  public  does  not  know,  either, 
that  depletion  applies  only  to  the  production 
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of  oil  and  gas.  Profit  from  other  phases  of 
the  oil  business,  such  as  transportation,  re- 
fining, marketing  of  the  products.  Is  taxed 
at  the  regulation  corporation  rate. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  "little  man," 
the  Independent  producer  who  historically 
has  found  most  of  the  oil  and  who  doesn't 
engage  In  these  other  segments  of  the  busi- 
ness, wUl  be  the  worst  hurt  if  action  Is  taken 
to  disrupt  the  workings  of  depletion. 

DEPLETION    VS.    TAXATION 

The  theory  of  capital  preservation  and  of 
encouraging  exploration  and  production 
through  the  depletion  allowance  proved  to  be 
very  effective  untu  expanding  tax  rates 
changed  the  option  of  the  producer.  In  spite 
of  the  depletion  provision,  Lq  recent  years 
many  of  the  independent  producers  have 
found  It  convenient  and  profitable  to  seU 
their  production  rather  than  continue  pro- 
ducing It. 

The  lack  of  Increase  In  crude  oil  prices  be- 
tween 1957  and  1972  and  the  dramatic  in- 
crease In  all  associated  costs  materUUy 
affected  the  discovery  rate  and  value  of  new 
crude  oU  and  gas  due  to  capital  generation 
being  Insufficient  to  develop  the  new  oU  and 
gas  required  to  meet  projected  demand.  In- 
dependent producer  sale  of  oU  reserves  allows 
future  Investment  decisions  to  be  made  from 
a  position  of  liquidity,  with  more  options  as 
to  where  the  after-tax  funds  are  employed. 

DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE   REWARDS  EFFICIENCY 

Prom  a  formal  point  of  view,  the  depletion 
allowance  Is  that  part  of  oU  or  gas  income 
from  a  property  which  can  be  considered  to 
be  a  return  of  capital  and  thus  be  taken 
with  no  tax  charges.  An  election  exists 
whether  cost  depletion  is  taken.  I.e..  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  value  of  the  property 
taken  each  year  proportional  to  the  life  of 
the  property,  or  percentage  depletion  (statu- 
tory depletion)  now  22  per  cent  as  previously 
stated,  of  the  income  from  an  oU  or  gas 
property,  providing  this  sum  did  not  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  income  from  the 
property  Involved,  or,  50  per  cent  of  the  net 
would  be  allowed  if  it  was  less  than  percent- 
age depletion  allowance.  This  system  rewards 
the  efficient  operator  and  has  served  the  in- 
dustry and  the  consumer  well. 

In  recent  years  percentage  depletion  has 
been  an  important  capital  preserving  mecha- 
nism. If  It  Is  reduced  or  eliminated,  that 
cash  attributable  to  the  depletion  allowance 
is  lost  and  taxes  are  coUected  on  the  capital 
*s  well  as  the  income.  For  the  Indvistry  to 
continue  to  risk  its  capital  In  seeking  new 
reserves.  It  must  be  aUowed  to  retain  suffi- 
cient capital  from  current  production  Income 
to  replace  and  expand  the  reserves  imder  to- 
day's conditions  and  today's  prices. 

A  WAY  OP  REPLACING  RESERVES 

Straight  cost  depletion,  which  Is  based  on 
the  costs  and  conditions  of  several  years  ago 
taken  over  the  Ufe  of  the  reserves,  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  replacement  of  reserves 
and  production  capacity  under  today's  in- 
flated prices  and  more  difficult  and  expen- 
sive exploration  conditions. 

Sufficient  tax-free  depletion  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  replacement  of  the  reserves 
or  the  furnishing  of  production  capacity 
from  other  sources,  or  the  consumer's  supply 
will  be  In  Jeopardy. 

In  practice  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance acts  as  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Its 
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elimination  can  only  result  in  a  product  nrice 
^crease  to  recover  the  cash  flow  thus  Tit 
TTie  government  would  take  the  equivalent 
of  the  depletion  allowance  in  taxes  and  the 
^ort'L  "'T"  •'^  ^^"^^'^  -  ^^ffl-»e^t 
^h  nL^.  ^^"^  """  P"°^"*="  ^  the  iame 
cash  position  after  taxes  if  the  searcher 

new  supply  is  to  go  on.  ° 

WHERE  DOES  CAPITAL  COME  PROM? 

Searching  for  petroleum  Is  a  highly   can- 
Itai-intensive  business.  For  many  yeS  ne?r?v 

tz  rtrr^/- '"''  ^°-  srniirz:iTn 

}?IZ  ^  *°  outside  sources  for  caoital 

because  price  structures  were  such   thS  tl 

was  not  generated  internally.  " 

At  the  same  time  the  Industry's  tax  load 

rents  wlt?oman  ano^°nT;o?d.  ""  ^"^ 
If  thA  i«H  «"owance  for  deprecUtlon. 

to  maintain  the  TanfiT^  n.TJ^  provision 

LESS  REVENUES  MEAN  LESS  TAXES 

exp^o^atTorX^^  ^'  yj^^^J  P'-*--- 
entirely  on  bisfu'^en^finaSfSltlo^nT 
taTnT.  ^----'ate  and  pay  the  cSL  °m,  =! 

to. oil?  ^  '^  inefficient  and  costly  w^y 
to  look  for  new  reserves. 

The  oU  industry,  and  most  of  aU  the  Amer 

ind  ZT'^'V'''  '""^  *^«  largeS^an; 
and  the  small  Independent.  As  said  pre- 
vtoualy.  It  is  the  Independent  who  tods  m^st 
of    he  OU,  but  It's  the  very  nature  of  the 

IT^^t  ''"''  "  '""''  ^^  *^*  "^'^^  ^^'-P-ny 
Which  buys  and  refines  the  oU.  The  laree 
company  also  has  the  enormously  expensive 
transportation  and  refining  facilities. 
__Let  either  segment  b©  suppressed  by  high 
taxes  and  Insufficient  revenues  for  capital 
generation,  and  Inevitably  it  wUl  be  the  con- 
sumer who  suffers  from  the  shortages  and 
additional  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record,  an  account  of  the 
Tulsa  delegation's  visit  to  Washington, 
as  reported  In  the  Oil  Dally,  May  31. 
1974: 
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TtTLSA  D11.ECATION  TEIAB  IT 

(By  Tony  Lo  Proto) 
Washwcton. — They  came 
the  capital,   not   to  lobby,   but 
There  were  five  of  them  at  a 
breakfaat    with    little 
awful  lot  to  say. 

Bob  Parker.  President  of 
Co.    C'We  drUl   for   anybody 
Joe   Jones"),   led   the   session 
announcement     that     "the 
explaining   there   "is   not   a 
rig  Idle  around  the  world." 

Parker,  who  claims  that  93  Tt 
being  done  today   in   the 
being  done  by  Independents 
company    alone    has    discovered 
reserves  In  the  last  few  months. 
When  pressed,  Parker  would 
behalf  of  other  companies,  his 
drilled  and  discovered  more 
barrels  per  day  of  new  oil  In  non 
tries  around  the  world. 

"I  can't  tell  you  where,  but 
nouncements  are  made,  you'll 
countries  Joining  the  older  oU 
tlons." 

"Increased  supply  and 
Arab   sources   are   the   keys   to 
energy  crisis,"  he  said. 

T.  A.  Manhart.  a  small 
ducer  and  consulting  geophyslclsi 
argued  that  If  Congress  Isn't 
"kill  the  goose  that  laid  the 
"The  depletion  allowance," 
"Is  either  right  In  principle  or 
tn  principle.  OU  In  the  ground  Is 
and  the  United  States  does  not 
If  Its  right  for  the  coal  in  the 
gets  a  10%  depletion  allowance) 
right  for  the  oil  In  the  ground 
Manhart    explained    that    any 
with  the  depletion  allowance 
Independent    oilman    much 
would  the  majors. 

"The    small     Independent 
heavily  on  the  depletion  allowanc( 
what  the  price  of  oil  Is,"  he  said, 
that  an  Independent  hardly  ever 
money  and  must  borrow  to 
tlons. 

"One  major  has  gone  on  record 
that  It  Is  willing  to  give  up  the 
lowance  only  If  price  controls  ar< 
he  said,  noting  that  the 
still  have  to  seek  funds  for  his  o 

"The  deregulation  of  natural 
ble  the  supply  of  natural  gas  In 
States,"  said  Bob  Parker,  and 
agreed  with  him. 

Using  the  same  figure  in  a 
text,  Parker  said  that  the 
depletion     allowance     would 
activity  In  the  lower  48  by  50 'Tc 

Charles   Earlougher   of 
neerlng,  Tulsa,  said  that  Congreie 
Impatient   when   It   charged   the 
given  to  stripper  well  production 
moval  of  price  restrictions  on 
not  working. 

"Of  course  the  incentives  aren't 
Earlougher  said.  "They  haven't 
work.  It  win  take  at  least  26-90 
Increased  oil  production  from 
tlves." 

Earlougher  said  that  1974  ,. 
stripper  wells  alone  would  be  _„- 
b/d.  as  opposed  to  the  1.1  billion  h, 
when  stripper  wells  were  averaglni ; 
per  well.  ^ 
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The  overall  attitude  of  Congress  was  one 
of  indecision,  the  delegation  felt,  creating  an 
uncertain  economic  climate  for  the  inde- 
pendent oilman. 
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SOUL  CITY  BUILDS  FOR  A  NEW 
SOCIETY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  towns 
are  not  a  new  concept ;  neither,  certainly, 
is  integration.  However,  the  two  notions 
have  rarely  been  blended  as  well  as  they 
are  in  the  Soul  City  project  in  North 
Carolina. 

Being  built  in  an  in'^overlshed  black 
area.  Soul  City  is  designed  to  attract  in- 
dustry as  well  as  residents  from  all  eco- 
nomic classes.  The  following  article,  ap- 
pearing in  the  February/March  issue  of 
the  Urban  Coalition's  Network,  outlines 
the  physical  and  social  planning  which 
has  brought  this  project  to  fruition.  I 
hope  that  the  Soul  City  plan  will  serve 
as  a  model  for  new  town  design  in  the 
future. 

The  article  follows : 
Soul  Crry,  N.C..  To  Provide  New.  Mtn.Ti- 

RACIAL    ALTXRNATrVE 

Soul  city.  North  Carolina,  a  planned,  mul- 
ti-racial community,  represents  a  new  alter- 
native to  the  overcrowded  urban  centers  of 
America. 

On  June  30.  1972.  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina  Jointly  announced  a 
Federal  pledge  to  guarantee  up  to  $14  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  Soul  City — a 
free  standing  community.  It  was  the  first 
rural  town  to  receive  a  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  and  the  first  In  which  the 
principal  sponsor  will  be  Black  owned  en- 
terprise. 

Soul  City  Is  being  built  In  the  heart  of  the 
Impoverished  black  belt  of  North  Carolina. 
50  miles  northeast  of  the  Raleigh -Durham 
area.  Warren  County,  the  site  for  the  new 
city,  has  suffered  severly  from  a  decline  In 
agricultural  production  and  a  declining  pop- 
ulation. The  average  famUy  Income  of  those 
who  remain  Is  less  than  $2,500  per  year. 

"If  we  aru  talking  about  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  minorities  who  go  to  the  cities  and 
fight  the  problems  of  race,  then  you  have  to 
start  at  the  roots  of  the  problems."  Floyd  B. 
McKlsslck  said,  speaking  of  his  conceptual- 
ized alternative  city. 

"This  free-standing  new  community  is  pro- 
posed for  a  5.180  acre  site  strategically  located 
to  provide  access  to  wide  ranging  consumer 
and  Industrial  markets  through  a  network  of 
Interstate  and  other  major  highways  and  a 
trtuikllne  railroad  system.  It  is  linked  di- 
rectly with  three  major  economic  areas:  The 
Industrial  Piedmont;  the  Coastal  Plains;  and 
the  Mid  Atlantic  Northeast  Megalopolis. 

"The  idea  Is  to  build  a  town  that  would 
attract  not  only  new  residents  but  also  in- 
dustry that  would  serve  to  train  sharecrop- 
pers  and  agricultural  workers  in  a  variety 
of  skills."  Leading  urban  planners  and  city 
planning  departments  from  MIT  and  other 
universities  have  assisted  in  developing  the 
concept  and  plans  for  SoiU  City  based  on 
"people — rather  than  real  estate". 

The  Soul  City  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization composed  of  area  residents,  has 


responsibility  for  all  social  planning  and  ex- 
te.^ds  from  the  development  of  new  Jobs  to 
programs  for  cultural  enrichment.  Its  goal 
is  to  "develop  solutions  before  the  problems 
occur".  Specific  projects  have  been  planned 
to  Implement  the  various  needs  of  the  city, 
and  some  are  operational. 

A  Cultural  Arts  Council  has  been  formed 
to  promote  self-awareness,  ar.d  to  form 
bridges  that  will  span  dlfl'erences  between 
cultures. 

Healthco,  Inc.  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  (OEO)  will 
provide  health  services  to  the  residents  of 
Vance,  the  Warren  Counties  as  well  as  to  the 
new  residents  of  Soul  City.  The  emphasis  of 
the  program  is  on  the  maintenance  of  health. 
To  meet  their  goals,  Healthco  will  provide 
health  education,  disease  prevention,  medi- 
cal care,  and  dental  care  "at  no  cost  bar- 
riers to  the  patients"  and  will  be  coordinated 
to  the  needs  of  Individual  patients  and  their 
families. 

Soul  City's  Learning  Lab,  an  education 
component,  was  funded  in  July.  1973  to  com- 
pensate for  past  cultural  and  educational 
disadvantages  of  minority  and  low-Income 
white  youth.  The  target  population  for  in- 
tensive Instruction  and  enrichment  pro- 
grams Is  100  Junior  high  school  students  who 
are  presently  falling  to  achieve  their  full 
academic  potential. 

The  Soul  City  Sanitary  District  was  form- 
ed In  May.  1973  to  be  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, voter  controlled,  with  functions 
similar  to  those  of  a  municipality  or  county. 
The  Sanitary  District  has  the  power  to  pro- 
ceed with  water,  sewage,  garbage  disposal, 
and  fire  prevention  facilities  and  can  levy 
taxes,  and  Issue  bonds  to  suppot  its  activi- 
ties. 

The  Soul  City  Investment  Corporation, 
founded  in  May,  1971  is  developing  interim 
housing  for  the  Soul  City  project.  It  has  ac- 
quired nine  mobile  units  and  has  plans  for 
purchasing  10  more. 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  took  place  on 
November  9,  1973,  to  mark  the  first  building 
approved  for  construction.  Soul  Tech  I, 
which  Is  designed  to  house  a  complete  range 
of  industrial  and  managerial  facilities.  It  will 
provide  40,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing 
and  processing  space,  plus  12.000  square  feet 
of  office  space. 

Initial  capital  for  Soul  City  is  being  sup- 
plied by  P.  B.  McKlsslck  Enterprises,  found- 
ed in  1968  by  Floyd  B.  McKlsslck.  a  former 
constitutional  lawyer  and  former  national 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE). 

Soul  City  expects  to  house  44.000  residents 
in  12,096  homes  over  a  30  year  period.  Resi- 
dential development  will  Include  town- 
houses,  apartments,  garden  apartments,  sin- 
gle family  detached  homes,  and  a  medium 
rise  apartments  grouped  near  commercial, 
educational  and  recreational  facilities  and 
linked  by  bicycle  and  pedestrian  pathways 
separate  from  the  Internal  road  network. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  ATHLETE  CAP- 
TURES STATE  DECATHLON  CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or   ARXAMSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  riVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  197^ 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Spepker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  cnmmend  to 
my  colleagues  the  athletic  eiccellence  of 
Augusta,  Ark.  resident  La-ry  Lawrence 


June  5,  197 A 
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who  was  recently  crowned  the  new  Ar- 
kansas track  and  field  king. 

Larry  took  the  second-day  lead  in  the 
State's  decathlon  after  the  first  event, 
compiled  an  overwhelming  margin  In  the 
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next  two  events,  and  strolled  away  with 
the  State's  top  track  and  field  prize. 

Larry,  who  thinks  of  himself  as  an 
unknown  among  sports  figures  In  Arkan- 
sas,  certainly  got  his  message  over  to 


the  public.  Amassing  7,327  points  during 
the  2-day  meet,  Lawrence  captured  the 
decathlon  in  his  first  competition. 

n«L*^<^t  ^^^'  P^*'^^  ^  saluting  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  fine  young  athlete. 


SENATE— PFerf/iesdaf^,  June  5,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  Dole,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Clerk  wUl  state  the  first  biU  by 
title. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  father's  God  and  our  God,  as  again 
we  turn  to  waiting  tjisks,  we  pray  that  our 
day  may  be  illuminated  by  Thy  pervad- 
ing presence.  May  the  trust  of  our  dear 
ones,  the  confidence  of  those  who  believe 
in  us,  the  spur  of  conscience  to  do  our 
best,  and  the  commanding  call  of  good- 
ness lift  our  efforts  above  our  feeble  hu- 
manity. In  our  tormented  and  troubled 
times  guide  us  to  the  truth.  May  we  seek 
no  glory  but  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
rendering  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
our  utmost  service,  untarnished  by  base 
thoughts  or  self-interest.  Anoint  us  with 
Thy  spirit  and  keep  us  by  Thy  grace  for 
we  need  Thee  every  hour.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5.  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  ab- 
sence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  DOLE  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  4.  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION        OF        CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos,  865.  867,  870,  871,  and  872. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ANADROMOUS  FISH 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11295)  to  amend  the  Anad- 
romous  Fish  Conservation  Act  in  order 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  3, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
of  Anadromous  FUh  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  767a (a))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  767a(c) )   is  amended  by  striking 

out  "eo  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  767d(a))   is  amended  by  striking  out 

-mSSS". ''"'  ^^"^^  '^ "«"  ^^--' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  today  H.R.  11295,  legislation 
which  will  authorize  a  5-year  extension 
or  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act,  and  which,  as  amended  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  will  increase  the  au- 
thorization and  Federal  share  of  costs 
under  the  act. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1965,  the  Anad- 
romous Pish  Conservation  Act  has  ef- 
fectively contributed  to  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  enhancement  of 
such  species  as  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sal- 
mon, steelhead,  shad,  striped  bass 
searun  cutthroat,  and  Dolly  Varden 
trout— fish  which  originate  in  fresh- 
water, then  migrate  to  saltwater  where 
they  live  a  large  portion  of  their  lives 
then  return  to  the  freshwaters  of  their 
origin  to  spawn  and  regenerate  their 
kind.  These  fish  and  certain  migratory 
species  of  the  Great  Lakes,  covered  by 
this  act,  constitute  a  priceless  national 
resource  providing  generous  portions  of 
protein  for  our  tables  and  countess  hours 
of  recreation  for  sports  fishermen.  More- 
over, commercial  fishing  and  processing 
of  these  species  account  for  thousands 
of  jobs  in  widespread  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  spawning  of  these 


fish  that  the  streams  and  pools  where 
they  originate  be  clean  and  healthy 
Their  far-ranging  migratory  nature  ex- 
poses them  to  numerous  hazards— pol- 
lution, blockage  by  dams,  weather  ex- 
tremes, and  unmanaged  foreign  fishing 
efforts.  Delay  or  prevention  of  a  spawn- 
ing run  can  eliminate  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  future  generations  of  that  run 
The  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
was  created  through  recognition  that 
these  fish  are  a  resource  of  national 
significance  and  that  the  many  cosUy 
steps  which  can  be  taken  for  their  pro- 
tection should  not  faU  totally  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  already  financially  over- 
burdened States. 

Since  fiscal  year  1967,  the  first  year 
of  funding  under  this  act,  29  States  have 
matched,  dollar  for  dollar,  over  $16  mil- 
lion in  Federal  investment  in  the  anadro- 
mous fish  program.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  considering  the  value  of 
commercial  and  sports  fishing  activities 
relative  to  anadromous  fish,  estimates 
there  has  been  over  $300  million  In  re- 
turn to  the  States  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram. The  321  projects  funded  thus  far 
include  such  endeavors  as  hatchery  and 
rearing  pond  construction  and  modifica- 
tion Installation  of  fish  ladders  and 
scre<}ns  at  hydroelectric  damsites,  recla- 
mation of  spawning  lakes  and  streams, 
and  research. 

Effective  as  the  program  has  been, 
there  is  a  need  for  its  enlargement  if  we 
are  to  more  fully  realize  the  productivity 
potential  of  oiu"  rivers  and  streams.  This 
need  is  compounded  by  increased  losses 
of  anadromous  fish  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  rivers  for  other  pur- 
poses. Also,  as  I  touched  upon  before,  our 
anadromous  fish  are  falling  victim  to  un- 
controlled foreign  fishing  operations — a 
situation  beyond  the  control  of  our 
States  and  placing  them  In  desperate 
need  for  increased  financial  assistance. 
A  prime  example  of  this  is  the  present 
condition  of  Alaska's  Bristol  Bay  red  sal- 
mon fishery,  once  the  largest  In  the 
world,  now  at  such  a  serious  state  of  de- 
pletion that  domestic  fishermen  this  year 
must  stay  off  their  grounds  to  hopefully 
effect  a  recovery  of  the  spawning  stock. 
The  bill  which  we  are  considering 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  project 
costs,  as  compared  with  50  percent  under 
the  present  program.  In  cases  where 
States  administer  programs  jointly,  this 
legislation  would  allow  an  80-percent 
Federal  share  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent 60  percent.  Finally,  the  bill  Increases 
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the  annual  authorization  fro:n  $10  mil- 
lion to  $20  million  for  5  fiscsl  years. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  rqad  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thin^  time,  and 
passed. 

BRIDGEPORT   INDIAN   dOLONY, 
MONO   COUNTY.   CA  JF. 

The  bill  (S.  283)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  tnu  t  for  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  ceitain  lands 
in  Mono  County.  Calif.,  was  (  onsidered, 
ordered  to  be  engrosed  for  a  t  tiird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
States  m  the  following  described 
main   land   located   in   Mono 
fomla,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
tJnlted  States  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport 
dlan  Colony : 

The   southeast   quarter   of   th< 
quarter    of    section    28,    townshl; ) 
range  25  east.  Mount  Diablo  base 
lan.    Mono    County,    California, 
forty  acres  more  or  less. 

Provided  further,  That  said  parcel 
subject  to  the  easement  to  the 
Public  Utility  District  for  a 


House  of 
States  of 
That  all  of 
the  tJnlted 
public  do- 
Call- 
leld  by  the 
In- 


Co  anty 


northeast 

6    north. 

ind  merld- 

contalnlng 

shall  be 
Bridgeport 
sewAr  main. 


ENERGY-RELATED  RESEARCH   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  committee  print  entitled  "Energy- 
Related  Research  and  Development 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  s,s 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
Space  "Sciences  two  thousand  one 
additional  copies  of  Its  commltt<e 
the  current  session  entitled  "Enei^ 
Research  and  Development". 


PROCUREMENT   OF   OIL   PCiRTRAIT 
AND  MARBLE  BUST  OP  l^DRMER 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 


Oit 


The  resolution  {S.J.  Res.  123 
izlng  the  procurement  of  an 
and  marble  bust  of  former 
Earl  Warren,  was  considered 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 

Resolved    by    the    Senate    and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in    Congress    assembled, 
the  Marshal   of   the   Supreme   Coitrt 
United  States,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
States,  Is  authorized  and  directed 
an  oil  portrait  and  a  marble  bust, 
pedestal,  of  the  former  Chief 
Warren  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
$25,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
resolution. 
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follows : 

for  the 
and 
hundred 
print  of 
-Related 


author- 
portrait 
Chitf  Justice 
ordered  to 
read  the 


House   of 

States    of 

That    (a) 

of  the 

dlr^^tlon  and 

United 

x>  procure 

including 

Ji^tlce  Earl 

placed  In 

Building. 

appropriated 

this  Joint 


PRINTING  OP  SUMMARIES  OF 
VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H  .  Con. 
Res.  415)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
summaries  of  veterans'  legislation  re- 
ported in  the  House  and  Senate  during 
the  93d  Congress,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  a  meeting  pending  at  this  time, 
I  will  withhold  my  other  requests,  but  I 
stsk  that  I  be  recognized  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
through  with  his  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  ccnmnittee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  14013,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14013)  making  supplement  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  for 
other  piorposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  rejwrt,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hoiise  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  29,  1974,  at  pages 
16732-33). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1974  (H.R.  14013)  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  includes  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $9,301,474,398 
in  new  budget  obligational  authority. 

The  Senate  conferees  took  into  the 
conference  a  bin  which  provided  appro- 


priations of  $9,645,935,398  in  new  budget 
obligational  authority.  The  House  bill 
contained  $8,811,662,043  in  new  budget 
obligational  authority.  The  revised 
budget  estimates  totaled  $11,100,530,077. 
Thus,  the  pending  measure  is  $1,799,- 
055.679  under  the  budget  estimates. 
$344,461,000  under  the  total  sum  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  $489,812,355  more 
than  the  amount  passed  by  the  House. 

Included  in  the  final  amount  agreed 
upon  is  the  $530  million  estimated  cost 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  retroactive  pay  in- 
crease, arising  from  a  recent  decision 
of  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals;  provision 
for  which  was  recommended  to  the~Sen- 
ate  in  Senate  Document  93-72  and  in- 
chided  in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  The 
exact  effect  on  new  obligational  authority 
is  not  known  at  this  time  inasmuch  as 
an  indefinite  appropriation  is  provided. 
Of  the  total  $9,301,474,398  recom- 
mended in  this  report.  $3,874,791,595  ia 
to  finance  Increased  pay  and  related 
costs. 

The  conference  agreement  also  recom- 
mends transfers  between  appropriations 
totaling  $68,778,800  in  lieu  of  providing 
new  budget  authority  in  these  amounts. 
The  amount  provided  in  transfer  au- 
thority is  $14,184,800  less  than  the 
amount  requested,  $226,340,000  less  than 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Senate  and 
$119,000  less  than  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  detail  each 
item  in  the  conference  report.  I  will 
briefly  summarize  the  major  changes  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  contained 
in  title  I.  the  general  supplementals  sec- 
tion. 

Chapter  I,  Agriculture,  Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection,  provides  new 
budget  authority  of  $613,891,000,  which 
is  $2,750,000  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate.  $53,661,000  more 
than  provided  in  the  House  bill  and  $38,- 
241.000  more  than  the  original  budget 
estimate. 

Chapter  n  of  the  bill  includes  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  exclu- 
sive of  increased  pay  costs  which  are 
in  titles  n  and  III.  The  supplemental  re- 
quest was  for  $3,412,741,000;  the  House 
allowed  $2,327,412,000,  while  the  Sen- 
ate voted  $2,330,112,000.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  for  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $2,139,312.000— a  reduction  of 
$1,273,429,000  under  the  budget  request, 
$188,100,000  below  the  House  allowance 
and  $190,300,000  under  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provision 
making  those  items  funded  in  the  bill 
which  require  authorization  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation.  The  Armed  Services  con- 
ferees filed  a  report  on  the  supplement- 
al defense  authorization  bill  prior  to  a 
final  agreement  by  the  Appropriations 
conferees.  Those  items  not  authorized 
by  the  authorization  ccaiference  agree- 
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ment  were  deleted  by  the  Appropriations 
conference  and  the  Senate  contingency 
language,  now  being  moot,  was  dropped. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  no 
funds  for  military  construction  on  the 
Island  of  Diego  Garcia  because  they 
were  not  authorized.  Thus,  the  matter  Is 
deferred  until  the  military  construction 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  considered.  As 
the  authorization  Includes  $24.8  million 
for  long  lead  time  items  for  Trident  sub- 
marines n  and  m,  the  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  these  funds. 

In  chapter  III,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  conferees  deleted  the  full  budget 
request  of  $2,550,000  in  new  budget 
authority. 

In  chapter  IV,  for  Foreign  Operations, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  $49,250,000, 
which  represents  an  Increase  of  $250,000 
over  the  House  bill  and  $34,000,000  over 
the  Senate  bill. 

In  chapter  V,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Space,  Science  and  Veterans, 
the  conferees  agreed  upon  an  appropria- 
tion of  $211,945,000  which  is  $32,600,000 
over  the  House  version  and  a  reduction 
of  $67,400,000  below  the  Senate  bill.  This 
Is  $249,029,000  below  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Interior  Department  and 
related  agencies,  chapter  VI  of  the  bill, 
the  conferees  settled  upon  $159,849,000. 
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This  is  a  reduction  of  $3,106,000  below 
the  budget  request;  an  Increase  of 
$100,000  over  the  House  bill  and  a 
decrease  of  $50,000  below  the  Senate 
version. 

In  chapter  Vn,  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  conferees 
recommend  items  totaling  $1,354,206,000, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  $68,871,- 
000  over  the  budget  request  and  $65,004!- 
000  over  the  House  bill,  and  a  reduction 
of  $69,234,000  below  the  Senate  version. 
The  conferees  deleted  $226,340,000  in 
traxisfer  authority  from  the  bill. 

In  chapter  vm,  the  legislative  branch, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  full  Senate 
appropriaUon  of  $5,941,355  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $259,450  below  the  budget 
request  and  an  Increase  of  $3,124,855 
over  the  House  bill. 

In  chapter  IX,  Public  Works-AEC,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  full  Senate 
appropriation  of  $107  million  In  new 
budget  authority.  This  Is  a  decrease  of 
$700,000  from  the  budget  estimates,  and 
an  increase  of  $20  million  over  the  House 
blU, 

In  chapter  X,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  judiciary 
and  related  agencies,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  a  total  of  $42,493,000  in  new 
budget  authority.  This  sum  Is  $8,063,000 


below  the  budget  estimates  of  $50,556  - 
000  and  $3,555,000  above  the  House 
aUowance  and  a  reduction  of  $5,381,000 
below  the  Senate  bill. 

In  chapter  XI,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies,  the 
conferees  recommend  appropriations 
totaling  $139,340,000.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  $39,586,000  over  the  House 
aUowance,  a  reduction  below  the  budget 
requests  of  $37,442,000  and  a  reduction 
of  $24,644,000  below  the  Senate  biU. 

In  chapter  Xn,  for  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government,  the 
conferees  recommend  supplemental  ap- 
propriations totaling  $582,478,000.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $13,514,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  $21,879,000  below 
the  budget,  and  $20  million  over  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

I  have  endeavored  to  briefly  sirnimsir- 
ize  the  main  Items  that  appear  In  this 
report  pending  before  us.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  which  shows  the 
amounts  of  the  budget  estimates,  the 
amounts  In  the  House-  and  Senate- 
passed  bills,  and  the  amounts  agreed  to 
In  conference  for  each  Item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Chapter 
Na 


D«|Mitni«nt  or  ictivlty 


Budget  estimtts 


Recommended 
In  House  bill 


Amount 

recommended  by 

Senate 


Conference 
atrMmeot 


TITLE  I-CENERAL  SUPPLEMENTALS 


Agriculture— EnvironmenUI  end  Consumer  Protection: 


II 
III 


IV 
V 
VI 
VII 


VIII 


(IX) 

IX 

X 


»l 

XIII 


New  budget  (obligatlonil)  authority ~tt 

By  transfer " ♦S(| 


Defense:  New  budget  (obligational)  authofjiy'" 
District  of  Columbia 


650,000 
000,000). 
3.412,741.000 


Federal  funds:  New  budget  (obligational)  auttiority. . .  »  sen  nnn 

District  of  Columbia  funds:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority n^i^ 

Bi£n  Ooerations:  New  hurisirf  (^ohiiintinnan  ..ith/>r,*u  " V'f'' 


Foreign  Operations:  New  budget  (oWigational)  authority 


.    .  134, 400) 
54.  000, 000 


Housing  and  Urfsin  Development,  Space,  Science,  and  Veie'rans"NiW"bodfit  (o«lntionVl)ViJAority* 460  974  nnn 

nterior  and  related  agencies :  New  budget  (obligational)  authority  v""ii»uon«i;  aumoriff rSS'S}-SSS 


_,„    ,,  ,-  -' budget  (obligational)  authority. 

Labor,  and  Health  Education  and  Welfare: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority.. 

By  transfer "" 

Trust  funds  limitation ' 

Legislative  branch: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 

jfc::::::::::::::::::::::::::  : 


Total. 


162, 955. 000 
1,285.335.000 

""(iiuaVdod)' 


5,900,805 
300,000 


$560,230,000 

"I'MMilooo  ■ 

'"'"({2."692,'466) 
49.000,000 
179,3«S,000 
159,  749,  000 

1, 289, 202, 000 

■"(l"fi,'766.660) 


2,516,500 

300,000 


K16,641,000 

■2.'336.'ii2.'666'" 

2,  550, 000  . 

(12, 134,  400) 

15,250.000 

279.345,000 

159,  899, 000 

1,423,440,000 
(22S.340.000).. 
(107.766.000) 

5,941,356 


J613, 891, 000 
"2,"i39,'3i2."666" 

""(i2,"i34,"406) 
49,250.000 
211.945,000 
159,  849,  000 

1,354.206.000 

"(ld7,'7'66.'d60) 

5, 941, 355 


Miliary  Construction:  New  budget  (obllgationaD  authority._ J'^'S^ 

PublicV»orki:«»w  budget  (obligational)  authority ...  iST^S-SS 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary:                            107,700,000 

New  budget  (obligaUonal)  authority m  ccis  /.^ 

By  transfer Tj'^SaTS.v 

Uquidation  of  contract  authority ,\\  29X'222< 

Transportattai:  New  budget  (oWliiUwiel)  authority;™.'-! ' nrTiySS' 

Eiytranaflr 1/6.782.000 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Govermiwrt': 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority cnj  «7  nnn 

Ciaima  and  judgmenU :  New  b4idget  (ot>Ugatioaal)  wjtborlty '.'.'.'. m'  977* 448 


ToUL  title  I— General  Supplementals: 
New  budget  (obligational)  authority: 


20, 977, 448 


2,816,500 
29,000,000  .. 
87, 000, 000 

38.938,000 
(5, 000, 000) 
(23,000,000) 
99, 754, 000 
(7,500,000) 

568,964,000 
20, 977, 448 


5,941,355 

"iw;  000.006" 

47,874,000 
(5,000,000) 
(23, 000, 000) 
163, 964. 000 
(8,  as,  000) 

562, 478, 000 
20. 977, 448 


5,941,355 

■io7,666,"666' 

42,493,000 
(5, 000, 000) 
(23, 000, 000) 
189,340,000 
(8,218,000) 

582,478,000 
20,977,448 


1973;;::::::::::::;:::::::::::: -       6'9*»iJ8.253 

~ 300,000 


Total. 


5, 412, 087, 948 
300,000 


5,735,491,803        5,426,682,803 


BytraMfer 6,949,778,253 

liicreasa  In  nif[m^n:V::"""::ZV"::"'. ,(??■  22?'  '^\ 

Liquid<lon  of  contract  authority J. V«'^?S'^«( 

District  o»  Columbia  Funds  (NOA) ""111;™"!"""""'.!!*.".*.'.".'." (ll^'  400) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5,412,387,948 

(12,500,000) 

(111,766,000) 

(23,000,000) 

(12,092,400) 


5,  735, 491, 803 

(239,558,000) 

(107,766.000) 

(23.000.000) 

(12, 134,  400) 


5,426,682,803) 

(13,218,000) 

(107,766,000) 

(23, 000, 000) 

(12,134,400) 


oxx- 
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D«ptrtmmt  or  Ktlvtty 


Biidcot  ostimai* 


AiMont 

RaeoromMdod     rwoouMiidad  by 

ia  HouM  bill  Senate 


Cooforaoct 

•greement 


II  AND  lll-INCREASEO  PAY  COSTS 


Tit)*  II,  R*(ular  Incrusad  Pay  C«b: 

New  budfet  <oWiption«l)  iutiority $3  620  751  824 

ByJ^w,.    .u;- "  "(62!  96$;  600) 

ncf*««  la  hmrtrtOTU .              „ (U.  602, 000) 

UquidatKMi  of  contract  authoftty ., (6,000,000) 


»,  399, 274, 095 
(56,»7,800) 
05,021,000) 
(5,500,000) 


$3,380,443,595 
(55,560,800) 
(15,373,000) 
(5,500,000) 


$3,344,791,595 
(55.560,800 
(15,373,000) 
(5,500,000) 


TWa  III,  Fbcal  Yaar  1973  Ratroartlva  Incraaaod  Pay  CostJ  (IndrtWte) "530,000,000 1530,000,000  1530,000,800 


Total,  titles  M  and  III,  pay  costs: 

New  Budtet  (oMigatwtil)  authortty: 

Definrta 

Indefiniti..... 


Total 
By  transfer 


Uquidatien  of  contract 


3,620,751,824 
>530,000,000  . 


3.399,274,095 


3,380,443,595 
'  530,  000,  000 


3,344,791.595 
530, 000, 000 


4,150,751,824 

oy  uansier  ...I (62,963,600) 

Increase  In  limitation (»  802  000) 


MtMrtty. 


RECAPITUUTIOft— TITUS  I,  II  AND  III 


Total  new  budget  (obilfatieaai)  attbority: 
1974: 

De6nlta ......... 

Indefinite 


wn. 


Total,  1974. 


Grand  total 

By  transfer 

Increase  in  limitation 

Uqeidation  of  contract  authority.. 


(6,000,000) 


10,570,230,077 
530,000,000 


3, 399, 274,  095 
(56,397,800) 
(15,021,000) 
(5,500,000) 


8,811,362,043 


3,  910,  443, 595 
(55,560,800) 
(15,373,000) 
(5,500,000) 


9,  lis,  935, 398 
>  530, 000, 000 


3,874,791,595 


(55,560,800) 

(15,373,000) 

(5,500,000) 


8,771,474,398 
> 530, 000,000 


11,100,230,077 
300,000 


8, 811, 362, 043 
300,000 


9,645,935,398       >  9, 301, 474, 398 


11,100,530,077 

(82,963,600) 

(131,368.000) 

(29,000,000) 


8,811,662,043 

(68, 897, 800) 

(126,787,000) 

(28,500,000) 


9, 645, 935, 39$ 

(295,118,800) 

(123,139,000 

(28,500,000) 


9, 301, 474, 398 

(68,  778, 800) 

(123,139,000) 

(28,500,000) 


<  Approximate  estimate  of  cost  for  the  three  months  fiscal  year  1973  retrlbctive  pay  increase*. 
Tiscai  year  1973  unobligated  balances  are  restered  to  agencies  for  use  to  help  meet  the  added  costs 
end  fiscal  year  1974  avaiiaMe  balances  wril  lilieteise  be  used  to  meet  the  addKional  costs.  Therefore 


H.D0C 

No, 


Departmaat  or  activity 


if  is  expected  that  some  of  the  costs  will  be  absorbed.  Thus,  the  aggregate  additional  apDrooriation 
under  this  provision  should  be  actually  less  than  the  $53O,00O,000T<5.  Ooc  9J-72) 
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Budget  estimate 


Recommended  In 
HoMebUI 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


Conference 
agreement 


CHAPTER  I 

AGRICULTURAL.  ENVIRJDNMENTAL  AND  COflSUMER  PROTECTION  PROGRAMS 

Department  of  Agricuitiire 

Sdeoca  and  Educatiofl 


9^236 
93-266 


93-2«6 


Services. 


Animal  and  Plant  Health  lnsp«ctk>fi 

Agriculture  Marketing  Service  (section  32  funds). 

Rural  Development  Programs 

Rural  Developnieflt  Service j. 

Soil  Conservatioo  Senrice 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  op«ations 


(3,730,000 
(15,000,000). 


13,730,000 


$3,730,000 


$3,730,000 


170,000  .. 


•3-227    Faderai  Trade  Commission. 


Consumer  Programs 
Independent  Ajandti 

Department  of  Afrlcultar* 

Food  and  NutfWon  Servie* 

93-2«6    Child  nutrition  programs 

93-266    Food  stamp  program 

Section  32  fundi 

Total,  chapter  I  new  budget  ^bligational)  authority. 


93-266    Military  personnel.  Army 

Military  personnel.  Navy.. 

Military  personnel,  Mann*  Corp*.. 

Milrtary  personnel.  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel.  Army 

Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 


Total,  military  personnel. 
93-266    Retired  pay.  Defense 


CHAPTER  II 

OEPfRTMEHT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 

Military  P«r«onD*i 


20,000,000 


250^000 


71,500.000 
500,000,000 


86,500,000 

450,000,000 


26, 161. 009 


250^000 


a6,soaooo 

500,000,000 


23,661,000 


86,500,000 
500,000,000 


(15,000,000) 


575,650,000 


560, 230, 000 


616,641,000 


613,891,000 


Retired  Military  Personnel 


40,200,000 

26,500,000 

8,100,000 

53,300,000 

600,000... 

40,200,000 

20,300,000 

8,100,000 

50,800,000 

40,200,000 

16,000,000 

8,100,000 

50,800,000 

40,200,000 

16,000,000 

8,100,000 

50,800,000 

200,000 

128,900,000 

119,400,000 

115,100,000 

115,100,000 

468,800,000 

468,800,000 

468,800,000 

468,800,000 
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H.  Doc. 

No.    Department  or  activity 


Budget  estimate 


Recommended  in 
House  bill 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 


93-266    Operation  and  maintenance,  Army., 


Operation  and  Maintenaiic* 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  ^2!'2^'22S 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps      ,;'22S'2S9 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force       it  snn  nnn 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Detense  agencies' 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Reserve.. 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force  Reserve 


Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  National  Guard' ' 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard IIIIIII! 

Total,  operation  and  maintenanct 

Procurement 


16,800,000 
291,850,000 
830,000 
30,000,000 
30,000 
7,000,000 
3,210,000 
16,000,000 


$116,147,000 

242,475,000 

13,400,000 

224,650,000 

830,000 

17,700,000 

30,000 

7,000,000 

780,000 

14,000,000 


$116,147,000 

341,675,000 

13,400,000 

261,  350, 000 

830,000 

21.000,000 

30,000 

9,500,000 

780,000 

22,300,000 


934,360,000 


637,012,000 


787,012,000 


93-266   Aircraft  procurement.  Army „  „«„  ,^ 

Missile  procurement.  Army...  5?'?5S'2SS 

Procurement  of  weapons  and  track^  eom'bi't"v'e'h'iil'M,'Afm'y';."::::: if{'  JSn'  Sffi 

Procurement  of  ammunition.  Army '        ' UlSSS'SSS 

Other  procurement.  Army  ' " — ^68, 000, 000 

Aircraft  prxurement.  Navy IIIIIIIIII " " -t?'  !??•  ??? 

Weapons  procurement.  Navy "111111111111 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy         ™— - 

Other  procurement.  Navy 

Pnxurement,  Merine  Corps *" 

Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force 

Missile  procurement,  Air  Force.... 

Other  procurement.  Air  Force 


Total,  procurement. 


219, 200, 000 

28,600,000 

24,800,000 

224. 200, 000 

40,  700. 000 
445, 000, 000 

39,000,000  .... 
197,700,000 


16,000,000 
76,600,000 
71,100,000 

200,000,000 
45,500,000 

153,700,000 


108, 300, 000 

33,800,000 

294,000,000 

"97,'400,'666' 


16, 000, 000 
76, 600, 000 
58,600,000 

150,000,000 
35,500,000 

113,000,000 

"24,"866,"o66' 

93,300,000 
33,800,000 
244,  400, 000 
27, 000,  000 
86,200,000 


Research,  Development  Test,  and  Evaluation 


JS-266    Research,  development  test,  and  evaJyation.  Army 

Reseerch,  development  test,  and  evaluation.  Navy  

Research,  devetopment  test  and  evaluetio^  Air  Foreill 

Reaesrch,  development  test  and  evaluation.  Defense  aiwcte™!!™™!™™""' 

Totat  rwaareh,  development  f«t  and  evaluation "        jog  ^^  f^ 

Totat  ciiapter  II:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 3,412,741,000 

CHAPHR  III  ====- 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Federal  Funds 
SJ-266    Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia -,- 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 
Operating  Expenses 


19,145,000  .... 

29,300,000..  

54,300,000  "  I'sdd'OM 

,836,000 


2,550,000, 


2,550,000 


S.DOC. 

B-75  General  operating  expenses... 

93-75  Public  saMy 

S.DOC  

93-75  Settlement  of  dains  and  suits 


Total,  operating  txpenses. 


5,901,000 
2,434,000 

222,000 


5,859,000 
2,434,000 

222,000 


5, 901, 000 
2,434,000 

222,000 


8,557,000 


S  Dec 
93-75    CapHatoBtiair.. 


Capital  Outlay 


8,515.000 


Grand  total,  DMriet  of  Columbia  funds ., 

TotM,  tmrn  budget  (obligational)  authority  (Fedeial  funds). 

CHAPTER  IV 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  Presidtnt 

Indoefcina  Postwar  Reeewtraction  AaaisImM 

Indodilna  poetwar  reecnstrntMna  mttktmi,r»  — , _. 


3,577,400 


3,577,400 


8,557,000 


3,577.400 


54,000,000 


Department  of  State 


49,000,000 


Mention  and  refugee  assistance... 

Totat  chapter  IV,  new  budget  (obOgationaO  Mitliority_ 

CHAPTER  V 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
ai_Mc   f ».        ..        ,  Veterans'  Admlnistratioii 

t^  a?S?e°."*".'.^"!'.''."' 


15,000,000 

2saooo 


54,000,000 


49.ooaooo 


15.250,000 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration. 


137,800,000 
39,535,000 


137.800.000 
39,535,000 


137,800,000 
39,535,000 


SelecUva  Service  System 


177,335,000 


177, 335, 000 


177,335,000 


93-266   Salaries  and  expenses 

Depsrtment  of  Housing  and  Urtian  DeveiopiiMiit  ~ 

9M66   Federal  Housing  AdministraUon 

93-266    National  flood  insurance  fund — - — --- 

93-266   Special  assistance  functions  fund .'-'^.".'.'1.'.'.'™!.'!.'!!!!!!""!"""! 

Footnotes  at  «Dd  ot  taldt. 


2.010,000 


2,010,000 


2,010,000 


CI  9^000) 

2,832,000 

278,797,000 


Conference 
agreement 


$116,147,000 

309,175,000 

13,400,000 

251, 350, 000 

830,000 

21,000,000 

30,000 

9,500,000 

780,000 

22,300,000 


744,512,000 


16, 000, 000 
76, 600, 000 
71. 100,  000 
150, 000,  000 
35,500,000 
95,000,000 

"24,'866."666' 

100,  800,  000 
33,800,000 

107,  700,  000 
11,400,000 
82,400,000 


1.772,100,000    1,096,400,000     959,200.000     805,100,000 


5,800,000 


2,327,412,000    2,330.112.000    2.139,312,000 


5.901.000 
2, 434, 000 

222,000 


8. 557, 000 


3,577,400 


49,000,000 
250,000 


49, 2S0. 000 


137. 800, 000 
39,535.000 


177,335.000 


2, 010. 000 
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Amount 
B  J    .  ^.     .       RBComm«nd«d  In         recommended  Conferanu 

Badietistimtte  HouMbiH  by  Swtste  ifriSSISt 


CHAPTER  V— ContlntMd 
INOEPtNOENT  AGENCIES— Continued 
unds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Fedi  nl  Disaster  Assistance  Administratien 


-t- 


Disaster  relief 

Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urt)an  Development... „ $281  629  000 

Total,  chapter  V:  New  budget  (oWleational)  authorfty 460, 974, 000 

CHAPTER  VI  ===== 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Buraai  i  of  Land  Management  " 


JIOO.000,000    '        $32,600,000 


100, 000, 000 


32,600,000 


$179, 345, 000 


279, 345, 000 


211,945,000 


93-266    Management  of  lands  and  resources. . 

Bf  reau  of  Sport  Rsheries  and  Wildlife 

93-235    Resource  management _ 

93-235    Construction  and  anadromous  fish „ I'" 


Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheijes  and  WHdIife 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 


93-266   Salaries  and  expenses.. 


93-266    Resources  management.. 
93-266    Revolving  fund  lor  loans. 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  AIM*  i. 


93-235    Trust  Territory  ef  the  Padfie  Islantb... 
Total,  Department  of  the  Intel  ler. 


93-236    Forest  protection  and  utiliatioa... 
93-266    Construction  and  land  acguisition. 


93-266    Indiao  health  services. 


Total,  chapter  VI :  new  budfrt  |[otiUtBtioiial)  authority 

CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 


93-266    Program  administration 

Trust  fund  transfer __ 

93-266    Comprehensive  manpower  assistance 


21,000,000 


19  300, 000 


19, 300. 000 


19,300.000 


450,000 
1,992,000 


300,000 


450,000 


400,000 


2.442.000 


300.000 


450,000 


400,000 


18.000,000 


18.000.000 


18,000,000 


Bureauof  Indian  Affairs 


3,000.000 
900.000 


3,000,000 
900,000 


3,000.000 
900.000 


3,900,000 


18. 000. 000 


3.0QO;000 
900.000 


3,900,000 


Territorial  AfMn 


3.900.000 


3^900,000 


1,514,000 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

I^PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 


46,856,000 


97. 133, 000 


43,000,000 

I  '}V     '] 


97, 133, 000 
650,000 


43, 150. 000 


97,133,000 
650.000 


Total,  Forest  Service 

DEPARTMENt  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Health  Si  rvices  and  Mental  Health  AdministratiOD 


97.133,000 


97, 783. 000 


97,783,000 


43.100,000 


97,133,000 
650,000 

97,783,000 


6.591,000 


6. 591. 000 


AMERICAN  RESOLUTION  BICENTENNUL  ADMINISTRATION 

93-266    Salaries  and  expenses , 

TotaL  related  agencies 


6. 591. 000 


6.591,000 


12,375,000 


12,375,000 


12,375.000 


116. 099. 000 


12,375i000 


116.749,000 


116,749,000 


116,749  000 


162. 955. 000 


159. 749. 000 


159. 899. 000 


159.849,000 


71,762.000  71,762.000  71,762  000  71762  000 

Communrty  sennce  eelptoyment  lot  older  AmericiniU::::.: 1.798,584,000         2,048.584,000         2. 5f6, 584, 000         2,265.584,000 

93-244    Limitation  on  pants  to  States  for  unemployment  Insurance  and  employment  sefviCMl™"""!"""! (85,"6o6."666i (i5,'666.'flo6)  (81  OOo'oOO)'" 


Total,  Department  ol  Labor...! ■       1,870,346.000 

DEPARTMENtIoF  health,  education,  AND  WELFARE  ===== 

Health  SeiMces  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
93-266    Health  services  delivery  (by  transferV 55  oqo  ogn 


(81,000,000) 


2,120,346,000        2.628.341000        2.337,346,000 


Preventive  health  services  (by  trai 
Nationai  Cancer  Institute  (by  transfer] 


Ca  700, 000 


National  I nstitamaf  Hedth 
Education 


'■ -~ 

I       Office  of  Educatio 
pf  transfer) .. 


(60,700,000) 
(7,000.000) 

(9.500.000). 


60,700,000 
3.500,000 


Bementary  aad  seeoadary  educati«i 

Higher  education  (by  transfer) 

93-266    Salaries  and  expense  (by  tiinsfef)..T. 

93-266    Student  Uan  Insurance  Fend  (by  traiSer) "H 

■atioUT  InstKHb  of  Ediicatioa 
93-268    NetJOMl  Intitule  of  Education. 


3, 449;  000 

30,785.000 


2S1OOO.OOO. 


l,72Sb000 

30.785.000 


(40,000,000) 

(400.000) 

(394.000) 

(30. 785. 000) 


2o.oaaoQo 

250.000 

394,000 

30,785,000 


.0    e' 
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...  Amount 

D..A^  ^-     .       Kecommended  in  recommended  Conference 

Budget  estimate  House  bill  by  Senate  agreemen 


Social  and  Rehattltttatlon  Service 
>  93-69    Granb  to  States  for  public  assistance  foroDosad  rs«pivtinn\ 

■  93-76   Social  and  rrtwbilitation  services  (by  transfer)  ' -*^S' 225' ""O    -«.  000, 000. 000    -$1,225,000,000    -$1188  000 

20,000,000  20,000,000  (22,000,000)         '  2i;000; 

Social  Security  Administration 
93-266   Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  (by  transfer) 

Special  Institutions 

93-266    Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (by  transfer) 

93-266    Gallaudef  College  (by  transfer)  ^  ""nsrer;. , 

93-266   Howard  University  (by  transfer)!""!!!!!!"""""'" 


44,311.000 


44,311,000 


(44,311.000) 


000 
000 


44,311,000 


Office  of  Child  Development 
Child  development  (by  transfer) _ .^ 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
93-266    Departmental  management  (by  transfer) 


50,000 

438.000 

3,362,000 


Total,  Department  of  Health,  Educetien,  and  Welfare.  .. 
Total  by  transfer 


5.000,000 


438,000 
3,362,000 


4,500,000 


2,950,000 


(438,000) 
(3,362,000) 


(4,500,000) 


(2,950,000) 


438,000 
3,362,000 


4,500,000 


2.950,000 


RELATED  AGENCIES 


-585,605,000         -831,229,000      -1,225,000.000         -995  810  000 
(226,  340,  000) '....'..... 


93-266    Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity !! 


594,000 


Total,  related  agencies. 
Total:  Chapter  VII 


85,000 


594,000 
19.500.000 


170,000 
12.500.000 


S94.000 


85,000 


20,094.000 


12,670,000 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority 1  »««  «e  «»        .,.»,.»., 

Bytransfer '        1,285,335,000         1,289,202,000         1,423,440,000 

Trust  funds  limiUtion 7ii-;^-;^i a; (226,340,000). 

(85. 000. 000)  (85.000.000)  (81.000  000) 

CHAPTER  VIII ■  ==========^= 


SENATE 

S.  93-73  Office  of  the  Secretary  ^^'"^  ""'^  "^  ^''"** 

S.  93-77   Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arnw  and  Doorkeeper!!."!."!.'!!."!!."." 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees .. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  ttie  Senate 

?•  li'll   BiP*?**  "'  iniulriM  •nd  Investigations 

S. 93-73    Miscellaneous  items .„ ....""* " ~— — — 

Total,  Senate 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Paymenb  to  Widows  and  Heirs  of  Deceased  Memben  of  Congran 


Gratuity,  deceased  Member.. 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 
Total,  House  of  Representatives 


H.  »-266  Telegraph  and  telephone... 
H,  193-266  Stationery  devolving  fund) 


JOINT  ITEMS 
Contingent  Expenses  ct  the  House 
&t3-66   Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation...._;l, 

S.93-73   Senate  Office  Building, .*"'.".'.'.'.'y..°.'..™.'.""^°^ 


S. 93-66 

S. 93-66 
S.93-«6 
S.93-« 


nscal  year  1973:  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

Distribution  of  catalog  cards,  salaries  and  expenses 

'-'fbcal  year  1974: 

Library  of  Congress,  salaries  and  expenses      _ 

Copyright  Office,  salaries  and  expenses    .  * — 

Distribution  of  Catalog  Cards,  salaries  and  expenses  ** 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  salaries' and'expeiisM* 


ToUl,  1974 

Total,  1973  and  1974,  Library  of  Congress 

Total,  chapter  VIII :  New  budfet  (obiiaatiotMi)  Mthority. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,354,206,000 
(81,"666!000) 


15,915 
5,890  . 


13,965 
5.890 


21,805 


2,000.000 

1,205,000 


19,855 


2,000,000 
1.205,000 


13,965 
5,890 

19,855 


2,000,000 
1,205.000 


3,226,805 


3,224,855 


3,224.855 


1.500.000 
439.000 


42,500 


1,500.000 
439,000 


42.500 


1,500,000 
439.000 


42.500 


1,500.000 
431.000 


1.939.000 


1.901,500 


1.981.500 


1,961.500 


25,000 
200,000 

300.000 


25.000 


25,000 
200,000 


25,000 
200,000 


300,000 


184,800 
24, 700 

259,900 
40.600 


184,800 
24,700 

259,900 
40,600 


184,800 
24.700 

259,900 
40,600 


184,800 
24,700 

259,900 
40,600 


510, 000 
810,000 


510,000 
810,000" 


510,000 
510.000 


510.000 
510. 000 


6,200,805 


2.816,500 


5,941,355 


5,941,355 


17650 
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OciMrtnMnt  or  activity 


CHAPTER  U 
IIUTARY  CONSTRUCTION 


93-266 


S.  Doc. 
93-67 


H.  Doc. 
93-235 


Military  Construction,  Navy. 

Total.  Chapter  IX:    aw  buf  (rt  (oUiptional)  authority. 

CHAPTER  IX 

DEIlHRTIIflENT  Of  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

Dopartmant  of  tht  Amy 

Corps  of  Enginaan— Civil 

Flood  control,  Misissippi  River  ar  d  IrilMitailes. 


Oparatioa  and  nuiotanance..., 

Total,  diaptar  !X:  New  bot^et  (obiifattmaO  anlhofttf.. 
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DEfARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOU 
Bureau  at  Redamalloa 


33-266 
9V666 
93-666 

93-666 


93-266 


93-666 


93-228 
93-228 


l^dM 


CHAPTER  X    , 
OEPARTIKNT  OF  STATE 
nhtration  of  FanJ|B  Affain 


Total,  Department  of  State 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


Salariaa  and  azponMs,  Antitriist  Of  viiion. 
Fees  and  expenses  of  >vitnesses. 


93-2SC    Salaries  and  aqMnsos. 


93-266 


•)-2C6 
93-234 

93-234 


33-266 


93-266 


S.  Doe. 
93-78 


S3-a6 


Reflafial  Action  Ptaonim  ConinritiieBS 
Regional  Dawlapment  Programs. 


Total,  Department  of  Jostic  i 

0  PARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


Ganaral  Administration 


National  OOaanlc  and  Atmosphartc  Adminiatratioa 


Administration  of  Prjbilof  Islands 

Hsttermen's  Guarantee  Fund 

Offshore  Shrimp  Fisheries  Fund.. 


Total,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminbtration 

Nalmial  Bureau  of  Fira  PraveatfcM 

Operations,  Research  and  Adminlaration 

Maritime  Administratioa 
Operatin^Oi^lerential  Subsidies  (liquidation  of  contract  aotfiorlty).. 
Total,  Departoienl  of  Comnlerca 


THE  JUDICIARY 
Coart  of  Appeal^,  District  Courts  and  other  JodlcW  Senicaa 
Repres«ntatlon  by  court-appointed  counsel  and  operation  of  defender  organizatiom. 

Total,  The  Judiciary i 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
INTERN  ^TIONAL  RADIO  BS0ADCASTIN6 

IrtarnatkHial  Radio  Broadcasting  /ictivities 

DEPj^RTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Bureau  of  Accounts 


93-266    FbtMrmea's  Protective  Fund 
93-266 


SMAL  L  BUSINESS  AOMINISTRATION 
Salaries  a«d  expenses: 

Traosfar  from  revolving  fund 


Budget  eatimala 


Amount 

Recommended  In 

recommended 

Conference 

HouaabiH 

bySwiatu 

•fraameot 

129,000,000 


$29,000,000 


29,000,000 


29,000,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Acqnisiton,  operation,  and  msintarance  of  buildings  abroad... ........... 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  mainttnance  of  buildings  abroad  (special  fOflifB  CWTiacr'iftpiiB) 
Payment  to  foreign  service  retiren(e«t  and  diubtlity  fMd .' I™II" 

Total,  Administration  fo  Foaaign  Affairs ——..................„.„... 

Intamatlmai  Organizations  and  Cooferences 

Contribotioas  to  International  orga>izatioo$...„...„_..„... ...... „.....„„ ....... 

Educational  Exehaoge 
Canter  for  cultural  and  technical  interchange  between  East  and  Wait 


7,000.000 

1,196,000 

324,000 

17,563,000 


6.000,000 

1,000,000 

324,000 

17.563,000 


6,500,000 

1,000,000 

324,000 

17,563.000 


26.083,000 


24, 887, 000 


25,387.000 


2,287,000 


2.287,000 


269,000 


200,000 


269,000 


28,639,000 


25,087,000 


27, 943. 000 


761,000 
600,000 


761,000 
600.000 


761,000 
600.000 


1,361.000 


1,361.000 


1,361,000 


85,000 


75,000 


75,000 


Language 


UMfDHa 


Languifa 


336,000 

40,000 
325,000 


250,000 

40,000 

325,000 


330,000 

40,000 

325,000 


701,000 


615,000 


695.000 


4,000,000 


4,000,000 


4,970,000 


2,500,000 


4.500,000 


1,000,000 


4.500,000 


1,000,000 


100,000.000 

80,000,000 

$100,000,000 

1100,000.000 

7,700,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

107,700,000 

87,000,000 

107,000,000 

107,000,000 

6,250,000 

1,000,000 

324.000 

17,563,000 


25,137,000 


1,200,000 


225,000 


26,562,000 


761,000 
600.000 


1,361.000 


75,000 


Language 


330,000 

40,000 

325,000 


695,008 


(23,000,000) 

(23,000,000) 

(23,000,000) 

(23,000,000) 

4,786,000 

690,000 

4,770,000 

77t),000 

2,000,000  ... 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000... 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 


1,000,000 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000,000 
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No.    Department  or  activity 


93-266   Salaries  and  expenses ^ 

93-266    Interim  operating  assistance 

93-266    Transportation  planning,  research,  and  development 


93-266    Ratiradpay. 


Coast  Guard 
Federal  Highway  Adarinistration 


93-266    Intar-AmericaaHichway... 

Railroad  Highway  Crossings  Demonstration  im^ecb. 


National  Highway  Traffic  Sffoty  Administratioa 


93-266    Traffic  and  highway  safety. 

Federal  Railroad  Admiaistration 

93-266    Railroad  research     

93-266    High-speed  ground  transportation  research  and  developmentL 

93-266    Grants  to  tha  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 


Total,  Department  of  Transportation 

By  transfer 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 


93-233    Payment  to  air  carrion.. 
93-266  Salarfoi  and  oxponaoi.. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 


93-266    Administrative  expenaes. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 

93-266    Fedanlcontributloa...: 

Total,  related  agencies „ 

Total,  chapter  XI,  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  authority 

By  transfer 

CHAPTER  Xlt 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Aceounb 


93-232   Salaries  and  expenses 

93-266   Adminiaianng  tha  Public  Debt 


Bureau  of  the  PuMie  Debt 


internal  Revenue  Service 

93-232   Aceounb,  Coiioction  and  Taxpayer  Service 

Secret  Service 


93-232   Salartos  and  expenses 

93-«6 

Total,  Treasury  DepartmenL.. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commission 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


S.  93-70    Property  Msnagemant  and  Disposal  Sorvioo.. 
S.93-70    Administrative  Operations  Fund 


Total,  General  Services  Administration 

Total,  Independent  Agencies 

Total.  Chapter  XII.  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


AOMMOl 

Recommended  in  recommended  Conference 

Budget  estimate  House  bill  by  Senate  agreement 


UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

93-266   Special  Inlomational  Exhibitions , 

Total,  Related  Agencies 

Total,  chapter  X,  New  budget  (obllgatioaaO  Authority 

Bytranafor 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  eontraet  authorizations 

CHAPTER  XI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Offieo  of  the  Secretary 


16,300,000 


{6,300,000 


$6,300,000 


$6,300,000 


13,770,000 


11,800,000 


11,800,000 


11,800,000 


50.556,000 


38,938,000 


47,874,000 


42.493.000 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000,000) 


(5,000.000) 


(23,000,000) 


(23,00,000) 


(23,000,000) 


(23,000,000) 


9,500,000 

50.000,000 

3.500,000 


6,098,000 
3,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 

5,000,000 

52.000,000 


131,098,000 


13,700,000 


45,684,000 


176,782.000 


10,778,000 
2,250,000 

17,442,000 
3,225,000 


33,695,000 


236.018,000 


2.500.000 


93-266    Payment  to  UN  FMai  Service  Fund. 

TEMPORARY  COMMISSIONS 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 
93-666   Sataries  and  expenses. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

93-266    Government  Payment  for  Annuitants,  Employees  Health  Benefits ... .... .  13  165,000 

*jy*    Government  Payment  for  Annuitants.  Employees  Health  Benefits 25'  200  000 

93-266    Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 292.429,000 


330. 7H  000 


1,350,000  . 
(50,000). 


1,350,000 


332.144,000 


604,357,000 


4,000,000 

9,500,000 

7,000,000 

0,800,000 

50,000,000 

39,800,000 

3,170,000 

3,000,000 

3,000.000 

5,750,000 


2.000.000  . 
(1,500.000) 


800,000 


5,750,000 


(2,218,000) 

800,000 


67,820,000 


125,050.000 


(7,500,000) 


(8, 218, 000) 


13,600,000 


13,60a000 


31,934,000 


38,934,000 


99. 754, 000 


163, 984, 000 


(7, 500, 000) 

10,778.000 
2,250,000 

17,442,000 
2,900,000 


(8,218.000) 

10,778,000 
2,000.000 

17,000,000 
2,700,000 


33, 370. 000 


32. 478, 000 


230,000,000 


200,000.000 


13,165,000 
'292,'429."666" 


13.000,000 

25,000,000 

292,000.000 


305,594.000 


330,000,000 


305.594,000 


330.000,000 


568,964,000 


562,478,000 


5,750,000 


56  000 

(2.218.000) 


800,000 


(1.000,000)        (Looaooo)        (i.ooo,ooo) 

(5,000,000)  (5,000,000)  (5,000,000) 

41,300,000  $6,000,000  47.000.000 


103.406.000 


(8,218.000) 


6,834,000 

6,834,000 

6,834,000 

6,834,000 

5,150,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

3,500,000 

20,000,000 

8,000,000 

15, 000, 000 

12,000,000 

13, 600. 000 


35,934,000 


139.340,000 


(8.218,000) 

10, 778, 000 
2,000.000 

17,000,000 
2.700,000 


32,478.000 


220,000,000 


13. 000. 000 

25,000,000 

292.000.000 


330.000.000 


330,000,000 


582.478,000 


17652 


A(«ncy  f  Dd  item 
(1) 


S«iari«s,  Officers  tftd  EmpteyMS. 
Office  et  the  Lafis^tive  CounMl.. 


Continient  Expenses  oi  ttie  SetMto: 

Senate  policy  comminee$ 

Inquiries  ind  investigitions 

Folding  documents   

Miscellaneous  items 


SiMto. 


Total,  contingent  expenses  ol  tt)e 
Tetil,  Senate:  New  budget  (obllgati^naO 


Office  of  the  Speaker , 

Office  of  the  ParliamenUrian 

Compilstian  of  precedents  o(  the  House  of 

Office  of  the  Clerk 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Oflice  of  the  Doorkeeper 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Committee  employees  (standing  roll) 

Special  and  mi.ionty  employees: 

6  minority  amptoyees 

House  Democratic  Steering  Committet 

House  RepuolKan  Conferenr^ 

Office  tl  the  majerity  floor  leader. 

Office  tt  ttM  mrnority  floor  leader. 

Office  of  the  maiority  whip 

Office  of  the  minority  wt'ip 


2  printing  clerks  tor  maiority  and  mi 
"of 


Technical  assistant.  Office  of  the 

Official  reporters  of  detiates 

Official  reporters  to  committees 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigation^). 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 

Members'  clerk  hire 

Government  contributions 

Special  and  select  committeas... 
Laedenhip  automobiles: 

Speaker 

Majority  leader 

Minority  leader 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TITLE  II— INCREASED  PAY  COSTS 


June  5,  197j^ 


U61SUTIVE  BRANCH 
SENATE 


authority 

I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
taUries,  Offices  and  Employees 


tapraaealativas. 


nctity  ( 


caucus  rooffls.. 
Attending  Physician 


Total,  Hoose  of  Representatives :  ffe^  btMfat  (oHiiatieiial)  antlteritr 

JOINT  ITEMS 


Joint  Committee  on  Reductwo  of  Federal  Ejaienditure.. 

Joint  EconomK  Comeiitlee ^ 

Joint  Economic  Committee— Subcsmmittae  i  «i  Tiscal  Policy. 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 

Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxatt>n.. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operation^. 
Capitol  Guide  ServKa,  salaries  and  expense) .. 


Total,  joint  items:  New  budget  (oblig|tional)  authority 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 


SaiariM. 


Oflki 


(^pttol  buildings 

Capitol  rounds 

Senate  office  buHdinii 

Senate  0raga 

House  office  buildinfs    

Capitol  powerplant:  Operation. 


CailtDl 


Structural  and  mechanical  care     ... 

Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  New 


L  brary  Bulldingi  and  Ground* 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salariei  and  expenses.. 
Salartee  and  eipenais.. 
Salaries  and  expeMas.. 
Saiartes  and  axpenae*.. 


Baokafef 


«( the  Aichitact  o(  the  Capitol 
Buildings  and  Grounds 


budget  (oMifational)  authority. 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS' 

Copyri^t  Office 

C^raasioMl  Researek  Serviea 

I  istribvtiofl  of  Catatof  Card* 

he  Bwid  and  PnyMcaMy  Handicapped 

of  Annotated  CMMtHudea 


Supplemental 

estimate 

H.  Doc.  93-266 

(2) 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 

(3) 


Amoant 

recommended 

by  Senate 

(4) 


H390,179 $1,000,000 

21,365  ..  21,365 

45,330 45,330 

1,067,975 1,067,975 

6,635 6,635 

1.545 1,545 

1,121.485 1,121,485 

5,533,029 2,142,»S0 


i8,teo 

12,275 

1,680 

•274,910 

512,965 

164,930 

53,360 

Ul,400 

S,SM 

1.S15 

I.SIS 

10,225 

8,740 

7,230 

7,230 

2,179 

1,960 

15,165 

15,755 

12,865 

37,825 

i.  715. 500 

487,460 

744,990 

1,395 
1,395 
1,395 


8,560,395 


6,360 
57,390 
15,505 
26,650 
19,080 
58,460 
12, 125 
43,290 
23,540 


262,400 


62,000 


110,000 
24,000 

281,500 
2,800  . 

371,600 
15,000 


2,660,000 

369,000 

735,000 

483,000 

89,000 

2,900 


1111920 

12,275 

1,680 

274, 910 

387,965 
64,930 
53,360 

100,000 

S.620 
I,  SIS 

1,515 

10,225 

8,740 

7,230 

7,230 

2,175 

1,960 

15,165 

15,755 

12,865 

37.825 

4. 715, 500 

487,460 

744,900 

1,395 
1.395 
1.395 


6,993,995 


6.360 
57.390 
15,505 
£6,650 
19,080 
58,460 
12, 125 
43,290 
23,540 


262,400 


62,000 


110,000 
24,000 


371.600 
15.000 


18.920 

12.275 

1,680 

274,  910 

387,  965 

64.930 

53,360 

100, 000 

5,620 

1,515 

1,515 

10,225 

8.740 

7.230 

7.230 

2,175 

1,960 

15,165 

15,755 

12,865 

37,825 

4,715,500 

487,460 

744.990 

1,395 

1,395 
1,395 


6, 993, 995 


6,360 
57,310 

15,505 


19.080 
58,460 
12, 125 
43,290 
23,540 


235,750 


62,000 


110,000 

24,000 

201,600 

2,800 

371,600 

15.000 


2,660.000 

2,660,000 

319,000 

269,000 

564,000 

464,000 

483.000 

483,000 

Oil  000 

49,000 

2,900 

2.  MO 

Conference 
agreement 

(5) 


(1,000,000 


21,365 


45,330 

1,067,975 

6.635 

1,545 

1,121,485 


2,142.850 


18,920 

12,275 

1,680 

274, 910 

387,965 

64,930 

53,360 

100,000 

5,620 

1,51$ 

1,515 

10, 225 

8.740 

7,230 

7,230 

2.175 

1,960 

15,165 

15,755 

12,865 

37.825 

4. 715. 500 

487,460 

744,990 

1,395 
1,395 
1,395 


6, 993. 995 


6,360 
57,390 
15,505 


19,080 
58,460 
12, 125 
43,290 
23,540 


235,750 


62.000 


110,000 
24,000 

281,500 
2.800 

371,600 
15,000 


37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

37,000 

903,900 

619,600 

903.900 

903,900 

24.  HO 

24,500 

24,500 

24,500 

2,660,000 

269,000 

464,000 

483,000 

49,0GO 

2,900 
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Agancy  and  item 
0) 


Revision  of  Hinds'  and  Cannon's  Precadsntt 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Library  of  Congress:  New  budget  (obllgationaD  authority 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Legislative  Branch  (excluding  Tax  Court) 

U.S.  TAX  COURT 
Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Legislative  Branch  New  badget  (obligational)  authority 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Supreme  Court  of  the  Uottad  States 


Salaries 

Automobile  for  the  Chief  Justice.. 
Care  of  the  building  and  grounds.. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 


Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 
Custom  (k)urt 
Court  of  Claima 


Court  of  Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Other  Judicial  Services 
Salaries  of  supporting  personnel. 


Representation  by  court-appointed  counsel  and  operation  of  defender  organizations. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  US  Courts 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  U.S.  Magistrates 

Expenses  of  referees 


Federal  Judicial  Cwiter 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  the  Judiciary:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  White  House  Office 


Salaries  and  expenses. 

Operating  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 


Executive  Residence 

Coundt  of  Economic  Advisers 

Special  Assistance  to  the  President 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Economic  Stabilization  Activities 


Salaries  and  expenses...^....... 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Economic  Assistance 

Food  and  nutrition,  development  assistance  (by  transfer) 

Administrative  expense  (by  transfer) 

Administrative  and  other  expenses  (by  transfer) 


Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 
New  budget  (obligational)  authority.... 
By  transfer 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General „^ 

(By  transfer) .,„..... ...... 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Office  of  Management  Servica* 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  I nspection  Service 

Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (by  transfer) 

Extension  Service  (by  transfer) 

National  Agricultural  Library  f  by  transfer) 

Statistical  ReportlngSarvlce  (by  transfer) . .... 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
OX3C 1113— Part  13 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


$11,400 


4,350,300 


508,000 


6.850.000 


26. 992. 524 


58.000 


27.050.524 


9. 424. 300 


1.887.000 


4.660,000 


(2,350,000)(. 

(1, 382. 000)(. 

(119.000) 


4,660.000 
(3.851.000) 


$11,400 


$11,400 


4. 129.  300 


3.939.300 


400.000 


400.000 


5.600,000 


5,600,000 


18,029,795 


20.  240. 295 


58.000 


58.000 


18.067.795 


20.298.295 


8.070,300 


8.070.300 


1. 887. 000 


1,769.000 


3.495,000 


3,395.000 


(119.000! 


I) "(iiiooo) 


3,495,000 
(119.000) 


3,395,000 
(119.000) 


683.000 

683.000 

683,000 

909.000 

909,000 

989  000 

(284.000) 

(284,000) 

(284,000) 

572.000 

572,000 

572,000 

308.000 

308.000 

306.000 

12,353,000 

12,353,000 

12,  353, 000 

17,651,000 

17,651.000 

17,651.000 

(148.000) 

(148.000) 

(148.0991 
(3O8.0OOi 
(242,000) 

(308.000) 

(308.  COO) 

(242.000) 
(1.357.000) 

(242.000) 

(1, 357. 000) 

(1.357,000) 

17653 


Supplemental 

Amount 

estimate 

Recommended 

recommended 

Conference 

H.  Doc.  93-266 

in  House  bill 

by  Senate 

agreement 

(5) 


$11,400 


3, 939. 300 


400,000 


5,600,000 


20. 240. 295 


58,000 


20.298.295 


233.000 

1,000 

16,300 

190,000 

1.000 

16,300 

190.000 

1.000 

16,300 

190,000 

1,000 

16,300 

32.000  .... 

158,000 

83,000 

83.000 

83,000 

18.000 

40,000 

40,000 

40.000 

7,248.000 
175.000 
302.000 
243,000  .... 

6, 550, 000 
175.000 
302,000 

6.550,000 
175,000 
302.000 

6.  550, 000 
175.000 
302.000 

855,000 

640,000 

640.000 

640,000 

73,000 

73.000 

73.000 

73.000 

8.070.300 


668,000 

668,000 

650,000 

650,000 

63,000 

63.000 

63.000 

63.000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

38,000 

17,000 

17.000 

17,000 

17.000 

26.000 

26.000 

26,000 

26.000 

1.000.000 

1.000.000 

900,000 

900,000 

56.000 

56.000 

56.000 

56,000 

19,000 

19,000 

19.000 

19.000 

1,769,000 


3,395,000 


(199.000) 


3,395,000 
(119.000) 


683,000 
989.000 
(284,000) 
572,000 
308,190 
12,353.010 
17.651,000 
(148,000) 
(308.000) 
(242. 000) 
(1. 357. 000) 


17654 


Agenqr  «nd  item 
(1) 
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Supplemental 

estimate 

H.  Doc.  93-2«6 

0) 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 

(3) 


Amoimt 

recommended 

by  Senate 

(«) 


OEPAR™  EHT  of  agriculture— Continued 


Economic  Research  Service 

Commodity  Exchange  Auttiority  (by  traiuferi.' 
PKk«rs  and  Stockyards  Administrttion.. 

Farmers  Cooperative  Service. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation: 

Administrative  and  operating  expense  (  »y  transfer) 

Rural  Development  Service \. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration:  Salarietand  expenses' 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses 1 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  Conservation  opefations 
Agrieultural  Marketing  Service: 

Marlieting  services  (by  transfer) 

Funds  for  increasini  markets,  income,  ^nd  supply  (increase  'in'limititioii)' 
Forest  Service : 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 

Forest  land  management ., 

Forest  research 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperetia. 


Total,  Forest  Protection  and  Utilii  ition. 


Forest  Service: 

Forest  roads  and  trails  Oiquidation  of  ca  ntract  authority). 


Total,  Department  of  Afrlculture: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authoriW. 

Bytransfer 

tnerease  in  limitabon 

Liquidation  of  contract  autiiortty.  L' 


W,  307, 000 

(214,000) 

276,000 

141,000 

881,000 

(1, 008, 000) 

28,000 

769,000 

8,350,000 

5,457,000 

(2,  222. 000) 
(232,000) 


13,467.000 

3.431,000 

262,000 


$1,307,000 

(214, 000) 

276,000 

141,000 

881,000 

(1,008,000) 

28,000 

769,000 

8.350.000 

5, 457, 000 

(2,222,000) 
(232.000) 


13,400,000 

3,400,000 

262,000 


{1,307,000 

(214,000) 

276,000 

141,000 

881,000 

(1,008,000) 

28,000 

769,000 

8,350,000 

5, 457. 000 

(2,222,000) 
(232.000) 


13,400,000 

3,400,000 

262,000 


17,160,000 


17,062,000 


17,062.000 


(6,000,000) 


DIPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


66,925,000 

(5,  783, 000) 

(232, 000) 

(6. 000, 000) 


-  ,  „  ;  General  Administratioa 

Salaries  and  expenses , 

Administration  of  economic  devel()pmeirt'a«l^'nM'p>otf8m$V.."rr.II 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Periodic  censuses  and  pro(ramt. 


Sooatam 


Salaries  and  expenses , 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Minority  business  development. 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Domestic  am 


International  Business  Administratiea 
Foreiia  Direct  Investment  Regulatloo 
M  Inorlty  Business  Enterprise 
U.S.  Travel  Service 


National  Oa  inic  and  Atmoapiieric  Administratioa 


Operations,  rssearcti,  and  facilities. 

(Bytransfer) 

Administration  of  PribJIof  Island*.. 


Scientific  and  technical  research  and  services. . 


Operations  and  training. 


Science  and  Technoloiy 
Maritime  AdministratiM 


Total,  Department  of  Commerce: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority ... 

Bytransfer ' 


Military 
Military 
MiliUry 
Military 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Reserve 
National 
National 


personnel,  Army 

personnel.  Navy 

personnel,  Marine  Corps 

personnel,  Air  Force 

personnel,  Army 

personnei.  Navy 

personnei.  Marine  Corps. 

personnel,  Air  Force 


DEPART^IENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 
Military  Personnel 


Guard  personnel,  Armjr 

Guard  personnel.  Air  Force. 


Operation  and  maintenance.  Army... 

Operation  and  mamtonarKe,  Navy,.! 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corp*"" 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Defense  agencies' 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Army  Reserve 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy  Reserve 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine  Corps  „=., 
Operation  and  maintenance,  Air  Force  Reserve, 
Operatian  and  maintenance.  Army  National  Gui^d 
Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National  Guard 
National  Board  (or  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Ceurt  of  Military  Appeels,  Defense  . 


iRewrve 


Economic  SUtistici  Administration 


559,000 
1,143,000 


2, 773, 000 
1,310,000 


2,664,000 
121.000 
493,000 
147,000 


15,268.000 
(2,178,000) 
155,000 


7.637,000 
1,88a  000 


34,  ISO,  000 
(2,178,000) 


0|  eratioa  aiid  Maintenaiice 


611, 650, 000 

432.150,000 

121, 434,  GOO 

571, 250, 000 

41,092,000 

13,897,000 

3.827,000 

9,885,000 

51,600,000 

14, 583, 000 


Pract  ce.  Army., 


274, 
201, 

14, 
163, 

M. 

10, 
3, 

2?: 

17, 


160,000 

500,000 

200,000 

150,000 

750,000 

790,000 

500,000 

50,000 

120,000 

870,000 

250,000 

11,000 

53,000 


(5,500,000) 


66,827,000 

(5, 783, 000) 

(232.000) 

(5,  500, 000) 


550,000 
1,100,000 


2,700,000 
1.300,000 


2,600,000 
100,000 
450,000 
100,000 


15,072,000 
(2, 178, 000) 
155,000 


7,350,000 
1,800,000 


33, 277, 000 
(2, 178, 000) 


595, 850, 000 

384,650,000 

113,834,000 

564, 950, 000 

36, 092, 000 

11,197,000 

1,527,000 

6,885,000 

51,600,000 

7, 583, 000 


260,400,000 

191,000,000 

13.  500,  000 

155, 000, 000 

88,000.000 

10,  200,  000 

3,300,000 

48,000 

7,  700,  000 

20,800,000 

16, 375, 000 

10,000 

50,000 


(5, 500, 000) 


66, 827, 000 
(5,  783, 000) 
(232.000) 
(5,500,000) 


550,000 
1.1001000 


2,700,000 
1,300,000 


2.600,000 
100,000 
450,000 
100,000 


15,072,000 
(2,178,000) 
155,000 


7,350,000 
1,800,000 


33, 277, 000 
(2.178,000) 


585, 850, 000 

308, 650, 000 

113,834,000 

564,950,000 

23, 092, 000 

11,197,000 

2. 827, 000 

6, 885, 000 

69, 600, 000 

14, 583,  000 


260.400,000 

191,000,000 

13,  500, 000 

155, 000, 000 

88.000,000 

10,  200, 000 

3,300,000 

48,000 

7,700,000 

20, 800, 000 

16,375.000 

10,000 

saooo 


Conference 
agreement 


(5) 


»,  307, 000 

(214,000) 

276.000 

141,000 

881,000 

(1,008,000) 

28,000 

769.000 

8, 350.  000 

5, 457, 000 

(2,222,000) 
(232, COO) 


13, 400,  COO 

3,  400. 000 

262,000 


17,062,000 


(5, 500, 000) 


66,827,000 
(5,783,000) 
(232, 000) 
(S,  500, 000) 


550,000 
1.100,000 


2,700,000 
1,300,000 


2,600,000 
100,000 
450, 000 
100,000 


15, 072, 000 

(2, 178, 000) 

155,000 


7  350,000 
1,800,000 


33,277,000 
(2,178,000) 


585.8S0.0C0 

308,650,000 

113,834,000 

564,950,000 

23,092,000 

11,197000 

1,527.000 

6,885,000 

69,600.000 

7,583,000 


260, 400, 000 

i9i,ooo,oeo 

13,500,000 

155,000,000 

88,000,000 

10,  200, 000 

3,300,000 

48.000 

7,700,000 

20,805,000 

16, 375, 000 

10,000 

50,000 
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Agency  and  item 
0) 


Supplemental 

estimate 

H.  Doc.  93-266 

(2) 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 


(3) 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

(«) 


Conference 
agreement 

l5) 


Research,  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Army 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaulation.  Navy , 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation.  Air  Force 

Research,  developm«irt,  test,  and  evaluation.  Defense  acencies 


$3S,898,000 

38,528,000 

29,466,000 

5,016,000 


$17,930,000 
19,  243, 000 
14, 721. 000 
2.506,000 


S3S,89«,000 

38,528,000 

29,466,000 

5,016.000 


126,914.000 

28. 885, 000 

22.093,000 

3,761,000 


Subtotal,  Dept  of  Defense,  exduding  military  construction      

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Family  Housing 


2,787,680,000         2.594,951,000         2,576,759,000         2,541,204,000 


FamUy  housinc  Defense « ., 

Oncieesa  hi  limitation)     I "™ 

Total,  Department  of  Defense— MilKary: 

New  Budget  (obligational)  authority 

Increase  in  limitatjon 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

^.  Department  of  the  Army 

Cerps  of  Engineers— Civil:  General  expenses    

tf^  Soldiers'  and  Airmon't  Heme 


3,866,000 
(3,866,000) 


3,866.000 
(3, 866,  000) 


3,866,000 
(3,866,000) 


3.866,000 
(3.866,000) 


2,791,546.000 
(3,866,000) 


2,598.817,000 
(3,866,000) 


2.580,625.000 
(3,866,000) 


2.545,070,000 
(3.866,000) 


Operation  and  maintenance 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Canal  Zone  Government:  Operating  expenses 

Panama  Canal  Company:  Limitation  on  general  and  administrative  expenses  Oncreaie  In  irmiMJoo)" 

Total,  Department  of  Defense— Civil: 


2,325,000 
516,000 


1, 097, 000 
(1, 294, 000) 


2,300,000 
516,000 


1,000,000 
(942,000) 


2.200,000 
516.000 


1,097,000 
(1,294,000) 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority 
Increase  m  limitation 


3,938,000 
(1,294,000) 


3, 816, 000 
(942,000) 


3,813,000 
(1,294,000) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WaFARE 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 


Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer). . 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  AdminlstratiOfl 


Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  (by  transfer)... 

Heelth  services  dellverv  (by  transfer) 

Preventhre  health  services  (by  transfeO-. 
National  heelth  statistics  (by  transfer)... 
Office  of  the  AdminlstratDr  (by  transfer) . 
Indian  health  service  (by  transfer) 


National  Institutto  ef  Health 

John  E.  Foiarty  International  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sdoacos  (by  tramfor) -. 

National  Library  of  Medicine  (by  transfor). ... .„ „.... 

Office  of  the  Director  (by  transfer) 

,^  Education  Division 

Office  of  the  AasitUnt  Secretory  for  Education :  Salaries  and  expensoi.  Aatiataat  Soeraliry  for  Edocotloa  (by  tnattW).. 

Office  of  Education:  Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer) 

National  Institute  of  Education  (by  transfer) IIIIIII.IIII! 


Social  Security  Administntion 

Social  Security  Administration:  Special  benefits  for  disabled  coal  miners  (by  transfer). 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Office  for  Civil  Rights  (by  transfer) 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  (by  transfer) 

Departmental  management  (by  transfer) .; 


(5,37«,000) 


(3,784,000) 
<2, 470, 000) 
(1,789,000) 
(1,024,000) 
(9*5,000) 
(9,410,000) 


(17,O0O)(. 
(458,000) 
(903,000) 


(124,000) 

(4,073,000) 
(700,000) 


(1.746.000) 


0,302,000) 

(82,000) 
(5, 096, 000) 


(5,370,000) 


I 


3,784,000) 
"  470, 000) 
i;  789, 000) 
1,024,000) 
(945,000) 
(91410,000) 


(5,370,000) 


(3, 784, 000) 
(2,470,000) 
(1,  789, 000) 
(1,024,000) 
(945,000) 

0) 


(9,410,000) 


(903.000) 


(124,000) 

(2,000,000) 
(700,000) 


(1,746,000) 

(1,302,000) 

(82,000) 

(5,096,000) 


or- 


(458,000) 
(903,000) 


(124,000) 

(1,500.000) 
(700,000) 


(1,746,000) 


(1,302,000) 

(82,000) 

(5, 096, 000) 


Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
By  transfer , 


(39,293.000) 


(37,203,000) 


(36,703,000) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Production  and  Mortgage  Credit 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Housing  oroduction  and  mortgage  credit  programs 

Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonadministrative  expenses.  Federal  Housing  Adtnlnlstrition: 

Ad  ninistrative  expenses  (increase  In  limitation) . .. 

Nonadministrative  expenses  (increase  in  limitation) 

limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  Government  National  Mortiage  Association  Oocroas*  in  llmitotion) 

Housing  Management 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Housing  management  programs .—.......•.•.».............. 

Community  Planning  and  Managemeat 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  planning  and  management  programs.... ..................... 

Community  Development 

Selaries  and  expenses.  Community  development  programs ■■■,■■■ 

Research  and  Technology 
Research  and  technology: 

(Increase  in  limitation  on  administrative  expenses) i........................... 


140,000 


126,000 


Fair  Howlng  and  Equal  Opportunity 


Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity , 

FootnotM  at  end  at  tabic. 


(400,000) 

(365,000) 

(945,000) 

(22,000) 

689,000 

621,000 

250,000 

275,000 

656,000 

591,000 

(121.000) 

(109.000) 

256,000 

231,000 

126,000 

(365,000) 

(945,000) 

(22,000) 


621.000 
225.000 
591,000 
(109,000) 
231,000 


2,200,000 

516,000 


1,000,000 
(1,294,000 


3.716,000 
(1,294,000) 


(5,370,000) 


(3, 784, 000) 
(2,470,000) 
(1,789.000) 
(1,024,000) 
(945,000) 
(9,410,000) 


(458,000 
(903,  OOO; 


(124,000) 

(1,500,000) 
(700. 000) 


(1.746,000) 


(1,302,000) 

(82,000) 
(5, 096, 000) 


(36, 703, 000) 


126,000 

(365,000) 

(945,000) 

(22,000) 


621,000 
225,000 
591,000 
(109,000) 
231,000 
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SupplOTiMtal 

•stimatt 

H.  Doc  93-286 

m 


RccomiMndad 
in  HouMbiU 

(3) 


AmooMt 

raeoinmmKM 

by  Senate 


ConftrMct 
•rMniMt 

(5) 


OEPAOniENT  Of  HOf  SING  AND  URBAN  DeVOOPMENT— Contimwd 

I  OtpiftnMntal  kUMfMoeal 


CMim  dapartniMtil  ■tMcmMirt 

SaUfiat  tod  aipaoMt,  Oflle*  o(  MMraJ  coutsal 

Salariat  and  txp«ns«s,  OtBc*  a(  inspector  isMral . 

AdmiaistratiM  and  ateff  aarvkaa 

Rational  maaacamtnt  and  ttnkm... 


rftan  I 


1132.  OOO 

97.000 

193.000 

211.000 

493,000 


»it.ooo 

87,000 
174.000 
190.000 
444.000 


Total,  Oapartmant  of  Housinf  and  Urftan  D«v«lopm«ni: 

Naw  budMt  (oMfitJonaO  auUxwhy 

IncraasalalianMion ^ "117 

OEfARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

kvnm  tt  Und  Manaaamtnt 


174.000 
190.000 
444,000 


019,000 

87,000 
174,000 
190,000 
444,000 


3,117.000 
(5,490,000) 


2.808.000 
(l.Ul.OOO) 


2.808.000 
(1.441.000) 


2.801,000 
(1,441,000) 


Manacamaat  e<  laadi  and  raaovicM. 


Education  and  wstfara  sarvteM 

ResourcM  minajament 

Qaaaral  sdministrativa  axpmsas 


Totel,  Bureau  of  Indian  AITaira. 


.  ,  ^        ^                                           8  «**•  «*  Ontdoof  RacTMtion 
Salaries  and  axpenaea 

Land  and  water  conaafvation  (Inereete  In  linjtatlon')"'"""11  V1"111] 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


5,000,000 


10,450,000 

4,504,000 
384,000 


5.000.000 


10,400,000 

4.500,000 

350,000 


5.000. 000 


10.400,000 

4,500,000 

350^000 


5,000,000 


10,400,000 

4,500,000 

350,000 


15,338,000 


15,250,010 


15, 250. 000 


15, 250. 000 


Servey*.  ie««stigatiom.  and  reseerch. 

Miees  and  minerala 

Resource  manaiaflieiit. 


Operation  of  the  National  Park  Syttam. 
Preservation  of  historic  properties , 


ToUl,  National  Parti  Service. 
Salaries  and  axpensML. 


General  Administrative  txpenset. 
(ByUanjfar) 


Operettofl  and  mail 
Opantion  and  maintenance. 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Geoloiical  Sanwy 

BUTMUOf  MjMt 

e(  Sport  FlslieriM  and  Wildlife 
Natianal  Pirii  Swvfce 


332,000 
(378,000) 


9,520,000 
7,752.000 
5,277,000 


10,743.030 
283.000 


300,000 

(350,000) 


9,500.000 
7,746,000 
5,250,000 


10,700.030 
283.000 


300,000 
(350,000) 


9.500.000 
6,746.000 
5, 250. 000 


10,700.000 
283.000 


300,000 
(350,000) 

9,500.000 

6, 746, 000 

5,250,000 


10,700.000 
283,000 


11,026.000 


10. 983. 000 


OAc^  ol  Water  ReMoices  Resaercii 
MM  of  RadaMtioa 


10,983,000 


10,983,000 


10,  OM 


Bor  leville  Power  AdmMstratJon 
Soutl^westem  Power  Administritioa 


775,000               1.200.000               1,200,000 
(4«0,000)( )( '....'....K. 


80,000 


1,200,000 


.) 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Oepertmantal  operations 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secrataiy. 


ToM.  Department  of  ttie  Interior 
New  budget  (oPIiptioM 

By  transfer 

lacneae  lo  liaitatioa.. 


New  budget  (oPIiptional)  autfwrtl  r 

By  transfer.  '  


of  the  SeMdtor 
Oflca  of  the  Secretary 


1.893,000 

67,000 

595,000 


1,100,000 
350.000 


1,833,000 

67,000 

590,000 


1,070.000 
340,000 


1,833,000 

1,833,000 

67,000 

67.000 

590,000 

590,000 

1.070,000 
340,000 


1.070,000 
340.000 


1.450.000 


1.410.000 


1,410,000 


1.410,000 


59.025.000 
(460. 000) (. 
(378, 000) 


D  ;PARTIIENT  Of  JUSTICE 
Ufal  Activities  and  General  Administration 


S8;  129, 000 
"■(SM.'odO)  ' 


58,209,000 
""'(356."666) 


58,209,000 

■"(356,"666) 


Salaries  and  expenses,  general  administration 
Salaries  and  aipensea,  gaaeral  legal  actlvitta 
Salaries  and  axpensea.  Antitrust  DtvuKm. 
Saiailes  and  aipensea,  U.S.  attorneys  and  ma(shals._ 
SaUriea  and  expenses.  Community  Raiations  Service.. 


Salaries  and  wpenm.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 


Fedkral  Bureau  of  Invastiiatioa 
Immiir  itioa  and  Naturaltzatioo  Sarviea 


...  .,         .  Federal  Prison  System 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisona 


Saleries  aad  expenses.. 


Law  Eal  grcement  Assistance  AdnUnistntlM 


Salaries  aad  expeasas.. 

Total.  OepartMal  of  JasUea: 


Druf 


EafoReoMot  Administratloa 


953,000 
3,476.000 
1,010,000 
6.795.000 

233,000 


25.788.000 

10,406,000 

8,103.000 
(429.000) 

612,000. 

5,434.000 


900,000 
3.2S0.OOO 
1.  OH).  000 
6,650.000 

233,000 


25.788.000 

10,406,000 

8,103.000 
(429,000) 


900,000 
3,250.000 
1. 010, 000 
6,650.000 

233,000 


25.788.000 

10.406,000 

8,103,000 
(429,000) 


900.000 

3,250,000 

1.010,000 

6^650.000 

233,000 


25,788,000 

10,406,000 

8^103,000 
(429^008) 


5,434,000 


5,434,000 


5.434.000 


New  budMt  (o6li|stiona0  atltliorltl S,  -,-  f^  c,  ni  mtn 

i.cr..ae"Ci.m.ution ."t. 1::!!::::™:::::::™:::::::™^^  %»^;§§§)      "(S:gS) 


61,774,000 
(«2«.000) 


61,774,000 
(421000) 
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Aiency  and  iteM 
(1) 


Supplemental 

estimate 

H. Doc.  93-266 

(2) 


Recommended 
in  House  bill 

(3) 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

(4) 


Conference 
agreement 

(5) 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses.. 
Salaries  and  expenses... 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Labor-Manaiement  Services  AdmlnistnUon 


EmptoyoMot  Standards  Administntion 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Departmental  Management 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Departmant  of  Labor:  New  budget  (obligationai)  authority... 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Administration  of  Foreign  Affaira 


{975,  OOO 
2,218,000 
2.465.000 
1,694.000 


K98.000 
2,218,000 
1.235,000 
1,249.000 


$898,000 
2.218.000 
1.235.000 
L  249. 000 


»98.000 
2,218,000 
1.235,000 

1.249,000 


7.352,000 


5.600.000 


5,600.000 


5,600.000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  buildings' abroad 


International  Or(snizations  and  ConferancM 


Missions  to  International  organizations. 
International  trade  negotiations 


Intarnational  Commissions 

ASn  "si«o°n",",1VtS^?,o*Vl«S^^    """"'  ''**«  •""  "'""^  ^'"^  •""  «»-««- 
latarnationai  fisheries  commissions —milll™!™!™™" 

Educational  Exchange 
Matuai  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities 

IGgratloa  and  refugee  assistance 

Total.  Department  of  State:  New  budget  (obligationai)  authority ^~ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
omca  Of  the  Secrataiy 


13. 130, 000 
185,000 


226,000 

44,000 


311.000 
53.000 
58,000 


787,000 
52.000 


13. 130, 000 
185,000 


226,000 
44,000 


311,000 
53.000 
58,000 


787.000 
25,000 


13,130,000 
185,000 


226,000 
44.000 


311,000 
53,000 
58,000 


787,000 

25,000 


14, 846, 000 


14, 819, 000 


14.819.000 


13,130.000 
185,000 


226,000 
44,000 


311,000 
53.000 
58,000 


787,000 

25.000 
14. 819, 000 


Saiulas  and  expenses. 


„ ,.  <^st  Guard 

Operating  expenses 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvementa 

Reserve  t/ahilng 

Kesaard),  development,  test  and  evaluationlllll 


1,325,000 


39,841,000 


Operations  ^"''^  Aviation  AdnUnistntion 

Operation  of  maintenanei'tiwionJirCapitorAir'pom."."J^ 


KA'OOO  39,500,000  39,500,000  39,500,000 

''  158.' 000  .........^3*° '^"Ti^'M i,"776,'o66" 


salaries  end  expenses .^'"'  "'**•»  Admlnl««tion 

(By  transfer) 

Hiibway  beeutJfication '"'Z 

Hi^way-reiated  safety  granta,  salaries  and  expenses  (by'trVnVfef)."."""! 


83,510.000 
342.000 


82.000.000 
342,000 


Natlooal  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administntion 


Traffic  and  highway  safety 


(By  transfer) 


(. 


373,000 
(6,271.000) 

67,000 

(27. 000) ( 


1,311,000 


300,000 
(5.000,000) 


82,000.000 
342.000 


300.000 

(5.000.000) 


82,000,000 
342.000 


300,000 
(5,000,000) 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 

OCce  of  the  Administrator,  Salaries  and  expenses 

(By  transfer) .7.....    

Ratlroad  safety 

(uyuamter; 

SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
Administrative  expenses  Onaease  in  limitation) ..., 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 


-)         a. 000, 000)       '  (i.'66Q,'666) (l"666,o66) 


200,000 

-< )  (200,000)  (266,'666) (266'666) 

: (633,-866) (44i-660j  (??I;S§8)  (?fj;8g, 


Salaries  and  expenses.. 


(26.000: 


(26.000! 


(26,000! 


• (26.000)       (26.000)       (26.000)       (26,000) 

,  .  300.000 280.000        280.000        280  000 

""" tesfT.'.'!'.!:!?!^?'*"*"'^  '"*  ■""""'  <•*"««""")  •"««"'♦>' ■  129,754.000  124,192,000  124.529.000  U4S29.0OO 

Increase  In  limitation -----^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.^^^^^^^":;      ^^nk^\      ^^-^^l      <^Hi'^^      (6.'?n;S8p; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  " 

,  J.  .        .                                                 Office  of  the  Secretary 
Satanes  and  expenses 

<j.ri~  .  J                                   Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
saianes  and  expenses 

Bureau  of  Accounts 


(26.000! 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Salaries  and  expenses 

l^K^tnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
Bureau  of  Customs 


1,153.000  950,000  950.000  950,000 

55,000  5^000  SOIOOO  50,000 

1.390,000  1.390^000  1.300^000  1.300^000 

5,448.000  5,446,000  5,448^000  5.448,000 

16,048.000  15.850,000  15,500^000  15.500.000 
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Atanqr  and  item 
(1) 


Salaries  *nd  «xp«n$M 

Adminislaring  th«  puMk  d«M. 


OEPARTMEllT  OF  THE  TREASURY— ContJnutd 
Bureau  of  ttie  Mint 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Accounb,  coilaction,  and  taxpayw  service. 
Compliance 


Internal  Revenue  Service 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Department  of  the  Treasury : 


Operating  expenses. 


Total,  Atomic  Eaeriy  Commission:  N«  n  budget  (obligatioiial)  authority 


Research  and  development....... 

Abatement  and  control . 

Enlor  cement 

Agency  and  regional  management 


Total,  Environmental  Protection  Agenc|:  New  budget  (obllptlonal) authortty. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

TITLE  ll-4f4CREASEO  PAY  COSTS— Conthiaed 


June  5,  197 ^ 


Supplemental 

Amouat 

estimate 

Recommended 

recommended 

Conference 

H.  Doc.  93-266 

in  House  bill 

by  Senate 

agreement 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Buieeu  d  the  Public  Debt 


(NBce  of  tlM  Treatarar 


I  nited  States  Secret  Servte* 


n4w  budget  (obligational)  authority., 

NDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
AT  IMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


ENVIRO  IMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


GENER^^L  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Total.  General  Services  Adminstratton :, 
New  budget  (obligational)  author  ty. 
Increase  in  limitation 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
Research  and  program  manafement 


Medical  care  

Medical  administration  and  miscettaneous 

General  operating  expenses 

Construction,  minor  projects 


Total,  Veterans'  Adn  inistration:  New  I  udget  (obligationaO  authority 


Operating  expenses.  Property  Managameirt  and  Disposal  Sanrica . 


Real  Property  Activities:  Operating  expenses,  PuMic  Building  Service.. 
Personel  Property  Aetiviities:  Operating  expeases.  Federal  Supply  Service. 

Records  activities :  Operating  expenses.  Natiofal  Archives  ana  Records  Sarvioa_ ....... 

Records  deciassification 

Automated  Data  and  Telecommunications  Serjrice:  Operating  expenses 

Property  management  and  disposal  activities 

General  activities:  Salaries  and  upenses,  OfRfe  of  Administrator. 

Consumer  Information  Center 

IndJen  tribal  claims 

Administrative  operations  fund  (increase  in  lifiitatioii). 
Emergency  preoaredness: 

Salanes  anj  expenses 

Defense  mobllizetion  functions  of  Federal  agencies. 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration:  New  budget  (obUgadonaO  nthority. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
op<  rati'nf  expenses "I 


OTHI  R  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 


Action:  Operating  expenses,  domestic  progran  is. 
International  programs,  Peace  Corps  , .. 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency... 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board:  Salaries  and  expens^. 
Civil  Service  Commisston: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Transfers  from  trust  funds  to  Salaries  an4  expenses  (by  transfer). 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council:  Salaries  and  expenses 

(kimmission  o'  Fine  An^:8aliries  and  expense ......... . ................ 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights :  Salaries  and  expanses ......................... 

Equal  Employment  Opnortuoity  Commission:  JaUries  and  expenaas ..... ........................ 

Farm  Credit  Administration  (increase  in  limit^ion) . 

Federal  Communications  Commission :  Salariei  and  expensas 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Udmirtistrative  expenses  Oncreese  in  limitation) ............ 

Nonadministrative  expenses  (increase  in  limitation) 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Coproration:  Limitation  on  adminisfritiva  sxpaosas  (Increase  in  limttaton). 

Federal  Maritime  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Power  Commission  Salanes  and  exsanses. .. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Salaries  and  expejses . 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  (Amission:  Salari is  and  expenses 


$2,015,000 
1,880,000 


2,450,000 
36,523,000 
46,504,000 


815,000 
3,350,000 


117,631,000 


11,644,000 


11,644,000 


1,200,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 


5,600,000 


350,000 
269,000 


23,298,000 
(2,957,000) 


37,786,000 


37,786.000 


143,377,000 

1,463.000 

22.023,000 

315,000 


167,178,000 


899,000 
1,275,000 
353,000 
330.000 
791,000 

4,780,000 

(1,016,800) 

57,000 

10,000 

300,000 

1,400.000 

(126,000) 

1.395,000 

(500,000) 
(476,000) 
(15,000)(. 
426,000 
770,000 
1,696,000 
1,896,000 
42,000 


n,  915,000 
1,880,000 


2,450,000 
36,523,000 
44.500,000 


115,000 
3,350,000 


«1, 915,000 

1,880,000 

2,400,000 
36,000.000 
44,000,000 

800,000 

3,350.000 


115,126.000 


113,593,000 


11,400,000 


11,200,000 


11, 400, 000 


11,200,000 


1,200,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 


1,200.000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 


5.600,000 


5,600.000 


350,000 
260,800 


250,000 
260,000 


21, 297, 000 
(2.957,000) 


21.165,000 
(2.957,000) 


37,600,000 


37,600.000 


37.600,000 


37, 600, 000 


143,377.000 

1,463,000 

21,623,000 

315,000 


143. 377, 000 

1,463,000 

21,623,000 

315,000 


166,778,000 


166, 778, 000 


899,000 
1.000.000 
300,000 
330,000 
770,000 

4.780.000 

(1,016.800) 

57,000 

10.000 

250,000 

1.400,000 

(126, 000) 

295.000 

(450. 000) 
(430,000) 


899,000 
1,000,000 
300.000 
330.000 
770.000 

4.700,000 

(1,016.800) 

57,000 

10,000 

250,000 

1,400,000 

(126. 000) 

295,000 

(450. 000) 
0) 


(430, 000) 


385.000 

770,000 

1,600,000 

1,896.000 

42,000 


385,000 

770.000 

1.  500,  000 

1,896,000 

42.000 


)(. 


(5) 


$1, 915.000 
1.880,000 


2,400,000 
36.000,000 
44,000,000 


800,000 
3,350,000 


113,593,000 


11,200,0M 


11,200,000 


1.200,000 
2,300.000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 


5,600,000 


11,558,000 

11,250,000 

11,250,000 

11,250,000 

6,123,000 

5,950,000 

5,950,000 

5,950,000 

2. 353, 000 

850,000 

850,000 

850,000 

85,000 

85,000 

85,000 

85,000 

503,000 

500.000 

500,000 

500,000 

1.732.000 

1,  732,  000 

1,  700, 000 

1.700,000 

202.000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

30.000 

30,000 

30,000 

30.000 

93,000 

90,000 

90.000 

90,000 

(2.957.000) 

(2,957,000) 

(2. 957, 000) 

(2,957.000) 

250,000 
260,000 


21,165.000 
(2,957,000) 


37.600,000 


37,600,000 


143.377,000 

1,463,000 

21,623,000 

315,000 


166.778,000 


899,000 
1,000,000 
300.000 
330,000 
770,000 

4,700.000  ' 

(1.016,800) 

57.000 

10,000 

250,000 

1.400,000 

(126,000) 

295,000 

(450.000 
(430. 000' 


385 

770,000 

1,500,000 

1,896,000 

42.000 
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Supplemental                                                Amount 
*«««*  •"-"•"'                                                                                                                                            H.Ooc'a'         "trnTSetll          "^Tu^  ^/rS 

^ «) (3) (4)  (5) 

HIstoooil  and  Memorial  Commissions:  American  RevotutioaBieantannialAdiniRistxatiofl.-SaUrlas  and  expanses....  149.000  130  000  lan  nf»  im  nm 

lodttn  Claims  Commission :  Salanes  and  expenses 78.000  Th'SS  Ta'nS  ^rSSS 

Intergovernmental  agencies:  Advisory  Commission  on  lntBrgovernmenUIRal«tloi«:Saiaria8"iiidWM  70  000  7o'qqd  Tn'SS  ll^sSi 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses "^  2  60o' MO  7  3ifl'SK  •>  «S'S2  ,  ,i2'2K 

Nftional  Capital  Planning  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses "\"\ mom  ^TS'nS  ^'fJS'SS  ^'?J5'2S5 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity:  Salaries  and  expenses 14  MO  y?SS  '""v^SSl  l*i?9Sl 

National  Labor  Relations  Board  Salaries  and  expenses I." 1  M7'oM  I  M7  rSn  y  rJi'lSS,  .  ~.vSSS 

National  Mediation  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses fiioon  '^SS  ''"J^SSS  1.007,000 

National  Science  Foundation:  Salaries  and  expenses S.'.'.'.'.'.". 1  860  MO  1  (Kn  nS  lel^'SSS  ,JI'2S2 

(Increase  in  limitation  on  program  development  and  management) ..'..'. (IKo'oOO)  ri  So'nmi  riiS'^^  ,}'2S'2Sv 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  Oncreasa  In  limHatlOfi) i:::::"":;:  (J  ;M7'ooO)  fjl  M7'oOO  ril  ?87'nnn  rtl'S'SS? 

Renegotiation  Board:  Salaries  and  expenses nsoon  m'Sm^  **mcS2S'  '^'■^''■SS?* 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission:  Salaries  and  expanses IIIIIII!™!! 2  427  000  ?  ?flo'SS  iii^'SS  ,  US' 222 

Selective  Service  System :  Salaries  and  expenses ....::....::: 4  2S0'0OO  4  250'mo  I'^nSS  J'?2S222 

Small  Business  Administration:                                                                     \c»t,VM  4,^so,0O0  4,250,000  4,250,000 

fBl'JrfnsVeJ^""'"'" ^'^  '".OW  850  000  850  000 

smitKn  tnstJtutiVn:s.iariiVnd  VxpeVsiV™:::::;:::::::;::: <?•  *^  ffiS>       ^\  ♦»•  °s^       ^\  «»■  sg)       o,  450;  ooo) 

National  Gallery  of  Art:  Salaries  and  ex(5nses.."  I"  ::.::.::::::: ^'  Itq-  SS  ^'  15S'  225  3, 150, 000  3, 150, 000 

Tariff  Commission:  Salaries  and  expensS ::::.:.:: IIS'Sm  IS'SS  1^222  B**" 

U.S.  Information  Agency:                                    ^^'^  300,000  300,000  300,000 

Salaries  and  expenses 7  nK»  nnn  t  net  nnn  ..  »».  ~w. 

SP-.1  international  exhibitions i:.::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::       ^  ?g: ggg        ^  ?y  °gg        ^^ ?y  ggg        ^062.000 

Total,  other  independent  agencies:  ~  ~ 

Urease  in  limitation) I::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::":::::      [JiJiSigSSl      ^J:^:g88j      |i;^:g88]      [i;5t^;S8i 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'  ■ 

District  of  Columbia  funds: 

Education... I":::::"":::::  "i: — n'Mt'offis      >}'S?'S8S^^      SM!?'22S>      0,398,000) 

Reaeation I..::::::::::::;::;:."  ."I — ^rnn'ooni      ^-n^^X      ^^J^HSS^      d,  261,000) 

Human  resources """""i:::::;::: «  737'non{  /!)^7«'SSS(  „<?JS'22S^  (240,000) 

Highways  and  traffic ......::.....:.... rMi'oM^  ^^Jli'  SSS  <^•,^^222^  ^'^-  ^^^'  °°°} 

En??:nSent..  services :..-.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: (if!l!;888i      (i.^!lt:882i      of!lt:888i      ^^^,■z\ 

Total,  District  of  Columbia:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority.  District  of  Columbia  funds... (8,658.000)           (8,658,000)           (8.658,000) (8  658  000) 

ANNEXED  BUDGETS                                                                                                                                                            '      '      - 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Umttation  on  administrative  expensas  (Increase  In  limitation) (566.000)              (525, 000)              (525, 000)  (525, 000) 

Total,  annexed  budgets:  (increase  in  limitation) (566,000)              (525.000)              (525,000)  (525.000) 

ToUI.  title  1 1 :  '                              ' 

Br?r?ns1ff*  <'"^'«*""'"*'>  Wthority... 3, 620, 751, 824         3, 399. 274, 095         3, 380. 443  595         3  344  791  595 

irJ^r';js"tiimi,.-t;on\-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::-: ^l^iml     l?i'^I'§88^     'Mf/d.\    ^^'^^^^) 

Liquidation  of  cootractatharity.., :.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"     \IZ.ZI     ^si'^-Zl     %MZl     'll'^,^] 

•  Includes  175.745  In  S.  Doc.  93-66.  .  Estimates  contained  in  S.  Doc.  93-75. 

Mr.   McCI^IiAN    Mr.   President.   I  the  Senate  (5onferees  worked  hard  to  had  included  a  substantial  Increase  for 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  provide  as  much  of  the  Senate  increases  pubUc    service    employment    over    the 

M?^T°^r.    K.r     !>.    M     .    T  for  chapter  vn  of  this  bUI  as  were  pos-  budget  request  and  tS^  Hou^Llow! 

^^  \J  F^°-  ^-  r"^^<?e»^t.  I  agree  slble-and  m  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  ance.  As  the  Members  may  recaU  the 
with  the  dstmgulshed  chairman  of  the  We  are  just  as  disappointed  as  some  President's  budget  recommended  a  bil- 
Appropriations  Committee.  AU  the  dlf-  Members  that  we  could  not  do  better  in  Hon  dollar  cut  in  this  program— a  de- 
ferences have  been  resolved  unanimously  providing  a  larger  sum  in  some  areas.  I  crease  from  $1.25  billion  to  $250  million. 
lnt^^r?J^!^'Jtt^^'  ^°/  '^^M^^^^Iif'  ^  particularly  disappointed  that  we  The  budget  would  have  also  completely 
sion.  in  v^ew  of  the  explanation  that  the  were  not  able  to  provide  more  money  for  wiped  out  the  old  Emergency  Employ- 
Senator  has  made  for  the  record.  I  am  public  service  employment  and  summer  ment  Act  program,  llie  conference 
"^Mr    MAnT5i^«°J?r^  il°°-  o     ,^     *     T  r^"-^  programs,  part-time  job  oppor-  agreement,   while  falling  short  of  the 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I  tumtles  for  older  Americans,  and  certain  Senate  proposal,  will  provide  a  slKnifi- 

shaU  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks.  educational   programs   such   as  PoUow  cant  Improvement  over  the  budg^  re- 

-nie  total  appropriations  aUowed  In  Through  and  bilingual  education.  And  quest.  Tbe  conferees  have  agreed  to  $620 

conference  for  chapter  Vn  of  the  fiscal  yet,  I  think  we  can  point  with  some  pride  million  for  public  service  jobs   This  in- 

year  1974  supplemental  appropriations  to  the  improveihents  In  the  bill  resulting  eludes  $250  million  to  keep  the  on-jroinK 

«    xlZ^  i?f  Department  of  Labor  and  from  Senate  action— more  Jobs,  more  Emergency  Employment  Act  progr^  In 

Health,    Education,    and    Welfare   and  educational    opportunities,    and    more  existence  and  also  Includes  $370  million 

related  agencies  Is  $1,354,206,000.  This  money  for  emergency  food  and  nutrition  to  initiate  the  new  new  pubUc  service  Job 

sum  is  $68,871,000  above  the  budget  es-  services— that  demonstrate  to  the  Amer-  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

timates.  $69,234,000  under  the  total  sum  lean  people  that  the  Members  of  this  ment  and  Training  Act  which  the  Mem- 

nn^°n^^w '^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate,  and  $65.-  body  have  compassion  and  are  concerned  bers  voted  on  only  a  couple  of  months 

W)4,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by  the  over  the  welfare  of  their  feUow  citizens,  ago.  The  amount  for  pubUc  service  jobs 

M  *'r.>     J  PUBLIC  BXRVKE  mpLOTMiNT  PROGEAM  agreed  to  In  conference  will  provide  use- 

senttorf^^fnfho^."°*°f"KT,f°'''  ^  recognition  of  the  splrallng  Infla-  1^  employment  for  more  than  88.500 

S^S?1omS?aUveT^r^  "°°   ^^   ^^   unemplo^ient  V^Se  Americans,  includkig  work  at  hospitals, 

ThT  PRESroSS  o?^?^"  With.,,,  economy,  as  weU  as  concern  for  the  spe-  fay-care  centers,  education  and  recrea- 

obSlon   it^^  orrt^          Without  cial  unemployment  problems  of  the  tor-  ^lon  programs,  and  disaster  cleanup  ef- 

(See  Shibit  1)  nado-devastated  areas  of  the  Midwest  forts. 

Mr  MAQNn«50Kr  vrr  i>«..«^  *  ^?^  *?®  special  unemployment  problems  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  again  stress 
usual  thif^o=o^i«  ^-  ^^^ent,  as  of  veterans  attempting  to  pursue  their  the  Importance  of  this  public  jobs  pro- 
usual  this  was  a  difficult  conference.  AU  education  under  the  GI  bUl,  the  Senate  gram.  We  are  talking  about  a  prog?Si 
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that  means  much  more  than  just  giving 
people  work.  Of  course,  that  Is  the  major 
goal  of  the  program  but,  more  Impor- 
tantly, It  provides  the  self-e«teem.  the 
confidence,  and  the  respect  that  comes 
from  hard  work.  These  are  the  Intangible 
benefits.  i 

SU10SXM   TOTTTB   PSOGBA^ 

In  the  area  of  summer  youth]  programs, 
both  the  President's  budget  request  and 
the  House  allowance  faUed  to  take  into 
account  the  recently  enacted  minimum 
wage  legislation.  Nor  did  the  budget  re- 
quest or  the  House  allowance  provide 
specifically  for  recreation  ahd  trans- 
portation activities.  The  net  effect  of 
these  proposals  would  have  be«n  to  slash 
almost  200  million  job  opportunities  from 
the  level  of  summer  youth  jobs  provided 
by  the  Congress  last  year.  The  (jonf erence 
agreement — while  not  providlrig  as  much 
as  the  Senate  proposal — do*  provide 
more  than  732.000  job  opportimlties,  at 
the  new  $2-per-hour  min<m^im  wage, 
which  Is  154.000  more  job  opilortiuiltles 
than  the  amoimt  the  House  allowance 
would  have  provided.  The  conference 
agreement  Includes  $17  mUlkto  specifi- 
cally for  recreation  and  tran^>ortation 
activities.  While  this  Is  not  aa  much  as 
some  would  have  liked.  It  Is  a  consider- 
able Improvement  over  the  budget  re- 
quest and  the  House  allowance. 

Unfortimately,  the  House  wa3  adamant 
In  Its  opposition  to  the  Senate  proposal 
for  an  additional  $10  million  tjo  support 
4,000  jobs  for  the  elderly.  Although  these 
citizens  are  the  hardest  hit  by  tfce  unem- 
ployment situation,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  failed  to  release  th«  $10  mil- 
lion appropriated  for  this  pulpoee  last 
fall  In  the  first  1974  supplemental.  This 
action — or  lack  of  it — by  the  Department 
of  Labor  Is  very  disappointing  t^  me.  per- 
sonally, and  apparently  is  reflective  of 
the  attitude  of  benign  neglect  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  toward  our 
elderly  citizens.  This  attitude  treats 
growing  old  as  a  sacrifice.  It  f  oBsakes  oiir 
senior  citizens  in  order  to  comply  with 
some  arbitrary  budget  control  cooked 

up  downtown.  ! 

I 

STATS    KICFLOTMEMT    SBCUWTT    AdKNCOB 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  agreed 
with  the  amoxmt  recommended  by  the 
Senate  for  State  employment  security 
agencies,  providing  sufficient  funds  to 
prevent  further  staff  layoff  and  the  im- 
minent closing  of  dozens  of  local  employ- 
ment offices.  The  conference  action  made 
the  entire  $81  million  available  through 
June  30.  1975. 

KKSCISSION   OF   »1.2    BILLION   IN   strUPLUS 
WKLTABB    APFKOFUATIONS  j 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  |a  rescis- 
sion of  $1,188,000,000  in  8Xirplu$  welfare 
appropriations.  As  the  Members  know, 
the  committee  was  the  first  to  uncover 
this  siUDlus  back  in  April  when  HEW 
was  reluctant  to  open  Its  books  to  us.  As 
the  Members  may  recaU,  once  ihe  com- 
mittee identified  that  there  wa4  In  fact, 
a  surplus,  the  administration.  1^  a  lame 
attempt  to  take  credit  for  the  surplus, 
rushed  a  rescission  proposal  in  the 
amount  of  $783  million  up  to  khe  Hiii 


As  the  conferees  have  subsequently 
established,  the  I'esclssion  figure  proposed 
by  the  administration  was  off  the  mark 
by  some  $400  million.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Department  will  not  repeat  these 
mistakes  during  the  processing  of  the 
fiscal  year  1975  Labor-HEW  bill.  Rather, 
we  could  all  benefit  If  the  Department 
will  be  candid  In  its  testimony  and  work 
cooperatively  with  the  committee  to 
establish  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
for  welfare.  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
rescission  will  In  no  way  affect  services 
or  benefits  to  those  who  are  eligible.  The 
rescission  represents  surplus  appropria- 
tions that  will  not  be  used.  The  money 
is  just  sitting  downtown,  and  the  con- 
ferees have,  in  effect,  withdrawn  these 
surplus  funds  and  put  them  into  public 
service  jobs  for  people  who  want  and 
are  able  to  work. 

INCSXASXO    EDUCATIONAL    OPPOBT  U  N  ITIga 

With  respect  to  education  programs, 
the  conferees  have  included  $20  million 
to  continue  the  Follow  Through  program 
for  another  year  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. Neither  the  budget  request  nor 
the  House  allowance  provided  for  either 
of  these  items.  In  the  case  of  Follow 
Through,  the  Congress  was  presented 
with  a   budget  plan  that  made  little 
sense.  Here  Is  a  program  that  serves 
81,000   children— HEW   admits   it   Is   a 
success — but  they  want  to  eliminate  it. 
The  conferees  are  also  informed  that  the 
administration  Is  formulating  a  budget 
amendment  in  the  bilingual  education 
area  in  order  to  assist  States  and  locali- 
ties to  carry  out  the  recent  mandates 
of  the  courts  in  this  area.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  know  that  the  administration  Is 
developing  this  proposal,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  request  will  soon  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.   Inasmuch  as 
the   House   has   already   concluded  Its 
hearings,  and  the  Senate  Is  nearing  the 
close  of  Its  hearings,   an   sunendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  Is  already 
late  and  may  completely  miss  the  House 
actiMi  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill. 

OTHXK  mSMS  OF  INTEKZ8T 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Members  may 
recall,  the  committee  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1974  second  supplemental  apprwri- 
atlons  bill  raised  concern  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  admin- 
istering the  withholding  provision  in- 
cluded Inthe  regtilar  fiscal  year  1974 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Act.  I  must 
advise  the  Members  that  so  far,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  has  not  responded 
satisfactorily  to  the  concerns  raised  In 
that  report.  I  have  again  written  to  the 
Secretary  outlining  the  committee's 
position  and  requesting  that  the  Secre- 
tary work  with  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  to  identify  any  funds  withheld  In 
excess  of  the  5-percent  withholding  pro- 
vision and  to  release  any  funds  so  Identi- 
fied, as  provided  In  the  Public  Law.  Here 
again  I  should  reiterate  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  5-percent  withholding 
provision,  the  public  law  Is  controlling. 


The  table  In  the  conference  report  is  an 
Important  guideline;  however,  the  table, 
as  important  as  It  Is,  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
public  law.  For  this  reason.  It  could  be 
viewed  differently  by  others,  Including 
the  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to 
report  to  the  Members  that  some  prog- 
ress Is  being  made  with  regard  to  the 
committee's  concerns  on  multlyear  fund- 
ing, which  the  committee.  In  Its  report, 
described  as  a  new  form  of  impoond- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  has  Indicated  that  all 
multlyear  funding  will  cease  as  of  the 
date  of  the  Issuance  of  our  Senate  re- 
port on  May  3,  In  which  we  specifically 
raised  our  concern  about  this  matter.  Al- 
though we  have  made  some  progress  with 
the  Secretary  on  this  matter,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  did  occur;  and  plan  to 
see  that  it  does  not  occur  again.  I  am  en- 
couraged, however,  with  the  Secretary's 
willingness  to  face  up  to  this  Issue  once 
it  was  called  to  his  attention  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  suppose  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Secretary  was  ill  advised  by  his  staff  re- 
garding the  longstanding  practices  and 
procedures  on  reprogramlngs  that  were 
reiterated  and  reemphaslzed  by  former 
Congressman  Melvln  Laird  when  he  was 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  House 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

As  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  should 
know,  the  longstanding  practice  of  seek- 
ing congressional  consent  for  the  use  of 
appropriated  fimds  in  a  way  different 
from  which  these  funds  were  justified  be- 
fore the  Congress  is  not  a  partisan  or 
political  issue.  Rather,  it  Is  reflective  of 
the  separation  of  powers  and  the  mutual 
respect  for  the  prerogatives  of  one 
branch  for  the  other.  It  is  In  this  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  and  honest  com- 
promise that  I  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  fulfill  our  oversight  responsibilities 
and  resolve  our  differences  with  the 
Secretary. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  provide  an  additional  $12.5 
million  for  the  food  and  nutrition  com- 
pcment  of  the  emergency  food  and  medi- 
cal services  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  22 -percent  food  Inflation  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  year  had  threatened  a  severe 
cutback  In  vital  food  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices to  the  needy — especially  the  elderly. 
Let  me  reiterate  In  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  Congress  desire  to  see  this 
program  strengthened  and  supported. 

CONCLtTBION 

Mr.  President,  In  closing  let  me  state 
that  I  thought  that  chapter  vn  of  the 
Senate  bill  was  a  good  one.  The  confer- 
ence report  before  you  today  provides  for 
an  amount  that  should  prove  very 
helpful.  The  amounts  provided  for  some 
items  are  not  entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 
However,  In  the  main,  there  will  be  ade- 
quate fimds  to  meet  necessary  supple- 
mental expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1974 — and  we  will  be  coming  back 
soon  with  the  fiscal  year  1975  Labor- 
HEW  bill  to  see  If  more  can  be  done. 
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EXHIBIT  I 
CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  ON  SECOUD  SUPPLEMENTAL  BILL  (H.R.  1«013>-CHAPTER  VII:  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES 


Departmeflt  or  aobvity 


Budget  estimate 


House  biD 


SeiMte  bin 


Conference 
agreement 


Conference  agreement  compared  witti — 


Budget 


House  bill 


Senate  bUl 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Program  Administration. 


$71, 762, 000 


J71. 762, 000 


{71.762,000 


$71, 762, 000 


Comprehensive  Manpower  Assistance: 

Ongoing  manpower  program* 

Existing  public  employment  program , 

New  public  employment  program 

Summer  youth  jobs _ 

Summer  youth  recreation  and  transportation. 


1,340,000,000 


250,000,000 
208, 584, 000 


1,340,000,000 
250, 000, 000 
250, 000. 000 
208,584,000 


1,340,000,000 
412, 500, 000 
412,500,000 

364,  584, 000 
17,000,000 


1,340,000,000 

2S0,  000,  000 

370,000,000 

288,584,000 

17, 000, 000 


Total. 


+$250,000,000 -$162,  500,"  000 

+120,  000,  000        -$120, 000, 000  -42,  500  000 

+80,000.000           +80,000,000  -76,000  000 
+17, 000, 000           +17,  000, 000  . 


Commurity  Service  Employment  for  Older  Americans. 
Limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  UneiopioymeBt  In- 
surance and  Employment  Servicei.iijiii- 


1, 798, 584, 000 
(85,000,000) 


2.048,584,000 
(85,000,000) 


2,  546,  584,  000 
10,000.000  . 

(81,000.000) 


2, 265, 584, 000 
(81,000,000) 


+467.000,000 
(-4.000.000) 


+217, 000, 000 
(-4.000.000). 


-281,000.000 
-10,000.000 


ToUl,  Department  of  Ubor _ 1.870,346.000        2.120.346,000        2.628.346,000        2,337.346.000         +467,000,000        +217,000,000         -291.000,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  E0UCATI0f4,  AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  Delivery:  Health  maintenance  orgini- 

ations 65,000.000  60,700,000 

Preventive  Health  Services: 

Lead-based  paint  progrim ...>.;; 

Arctic  health  center ■__"'"'"""""'l"" 

National  Cancer  Institute . .. , 1™"1"        " 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education:  """  

Follow  Through ^^ 

Bilingual  education »"!""""  

Higher  Educalion:  Continuing  education  centers...... 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Education 

Student  Loan  Insurance  fund^. 

National  Institute  cf  Education 

Snnts  to  Slates  (of  Public  Assistance  (Rescission) 

Soaal  and  Rehabilitation  Services.  .,..i . 

Special  Benefits  tor  Disabled  Coal  Miners .. 

Special  Institutions: 

Model  Secondary  School/Deaf 

Gallaudet  College 438,000  438,000 

Howard  University 3,362,000  3,362,000 

OIRce  of  Child  OeveloprTMnt:  Cliild  aboM  pmgram 4,500,000 

OlBte  of  the  SeeieUry 5,000,000  2^950,000 


3,44K«6 

30,785,000 
25,000,000 
-783,000,000 
20,000.000 
44.311,000 

50,000. 
438,000 
3,362,000 


1.725,000 
30, 785, 000 


"(60.700,000) 

1(5,000,000) 
'(2.000.000) 
>  (9,  500. 000) 

<  (20, 000, 000) 

'  (20, 000, 000) 

'  ("400,  000) 

'(394,000) 

'  (30.  785, 000) 


60,700,000 

2,500,000 
1.000,000 
Report  Language  . 

12, 000, 000 

8.000,000 

250,000 

394,000 

30, 785, 000  . 


-4,300,000 

+2,500,000 
+1,000,000 


+2.500,000 
+1.000.000 


+60,700.000 

+2. 500. 000 
+1.000,000 


+12,000,000 

+8.000.000 

+250,000 

-3,055,000 


+12,000,000 

+8.000.000 

+250,000 

-1,331,000 


-1,000,000,000 
20.000,000 
44,311,000 


-1,22^000,600 
'(22.000,000) 
>  (44.311,000) 


-1,  188,000,000 
21,000,000 
44,311,000 


-25,000,000 

-405,000,000 

+1,000,000 


+12,000.000 

+8. 000, 000 

+  250,000 

+394,000 

+30, 785, 000 


-188, 000, 000 
+1,000,000 


+37,  000, 000 
+21,000,000 
+44.311,000 


'  (438,000) 
'  (3,362,000) 
1(4,500.000) 
'  (2. 950, 000) 


438,000  . 
3,362.000  . 
4,500.000 
2,950,000 


-50,000. 


+4,500,000 
-2,050.000 


Total.  Department  of  HntUi,  EdiiotioB,  and 

Welfare -585,605,000 

Total  by  transfer.. ; 


+438,000 
+3,362,000 
+4.500,000 
+2, 950, 000 


-831,229,000 


-1,225,000 


995,810,000         -410,205,000         -164,581,000 


RELATED  AGENCIES 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

(jffice  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Emergency  food  and  medical  services.. 
Legal  services 


^■^•)5S.        -*».»I0.U0O         -410,205,000         -164,581,000         +229,190,000) 
(226,340,000) i  (-226,340,000 


594,000 


85,000 


594,000 


170,000 


-424.000 


+85,000 


-424,000 


12,  500, 000  ' 

7,000.000 


12.500,000 
Report  Language 


+12, 500, 000 


+12,500,000 


-7, 000,  000 


Total,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Grand  total,  Ch.  VII 1,285,335,000         1,289,202,000 

By  transTar j. 

Trust  fund  limitation '(85,666,666)        '(85,666,666) 


19, 500, 000 


12,  500,  000 


+12,500,000 


+12, 50a  000 


-7,000.000 


iVwfitiS'SSw      '-354,206,000           +68,871,000           +65,004,000  -69,234,000 

'  (226, 340,  000)( )( )( \    i  (-226  340  000') 

'(81,000,000)      '(81,000,000)     '(-4.000,000)     '  (-4.oo6,'666)......r^l_'._. 


>  By  transfer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Young)  ,  and  the  conferees, 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  on  tlie 
second  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
I  wish  to  reserve  special  thanks  ifor  the 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Macntjson  > ,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
(Mr.  Cotton)  for  their  very  fine  efforts  in 
negotiating  the  Senate  position  with  the 
House  on  the  very  Important  chapter  Vn 
of  the  second  supplemental.  This  is  the 
chapter  that  deals  with  human  needs. 

As  Chairman  Magnuson  has  indicated, 
he  is  disappointed  that  we  were  not  able 
to  provide  more  money  for  public  service 
employment,  summer  youth  programs, 
and  some  of  the  other  programs.  Never- 
theless, I  think  we  can  all  share  some 
pride  in  pointing  to  the  Improvements  In 
the  bill  resulting  from  Senate  action. 


8URFLT7S    WEU-ARE    COSTS    CTTT   $1.2    BILLION 

I  am  pleased  with  the  conferees'  action 
in  agreeing  upon  a  rescission  or  cut  of 
11,188,000,000  In  surplus  welfare  appro- 
priations. As  the  Members  know,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  the  first  to 
uncover  this  surplus  back  in  April.  Evoi 
then,  HEW  was  reluctant  to  open  Its 
books  to  us  and  refused  to  engage  in 
candid  and  frank  discussion  about  this 
surplus.  It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  the 
same  people  who  would  have  Congress 
cut  back  funds  in  health  and  education 
were  conspicuously  silent  when  it  came 
to  admitting  to  a  surplus  in  the  welfare 
program.  At  the  request  of  Senator 
Magnttson,  I  chaired  hearings  on  this 
welfare  surplus,  and  I  would  Uke  to  oflfer 
some  advice  to  the  ofllcials  downtown. 

I  believe  they  made  two  mistakes  In 
the  handling  of  this  situation:  First  of 
all,  they  were  not  candid  in  revealing  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered.  They  tried  to  cover  it  up.  This 
was  their  first  mistake.  Secondly,  once 


we  were  able  to  uncover  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  existed,  the  Department  and 
the  administration  nished  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  a  proposal  to  rescind  or  cut  the 
welfare  budget  by  $783  million.  This  fig- 
ure was  some  $400  million  off  the  mark. 
I  think  this  was  their  second  mistake — 
the  submission  of  a  figure  that  again 
proved  to  be  wrong.  These  actions  by  the 
administration  do  nothing  to  increase 
congressional  or  public  confidience  in  the 
Department. 

PUBUC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my 
fellow  conferees  for  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference in  agreeing  to  an  amount  of  $620 
million  for  pubhc  service  jobs.  These  jobs 
can  be  used  by  veterans  on  a  part-time 
basis  while  they  are  pursuing  an  educa- 
tion imder  the  GI  bill.  Young  Vietnam 
veterans  presently  face  a  10  percent  un- 
employment rate,  and  in  many  cases, 
find  It  difficult  to  secure  the  part-time 
employment  needed  to  augment  QI 
benefits.  The  fimds  provided  by  the  con- 
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ferees  for  public  service  j(ibs  should 
prove  very  helpful  In  assisting  these  vet- 
erans to  take  advantage  of  higher  edu- 
cation opportunities  at  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent public  and  private  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Indiana  and  else- 
where. 

These  public  service  jobs  c&n  also  be 
used  to  help  clean  up  the  aoeas  of  In- 
diana and  other  Midwest  States  which 
were  hard  hit  by  the  recent  tornadoes. 
The  Department  of  Labor  ha$  Indicated 
that  they  plan  to  comply  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  Report,  which  sug- 
gested that  the  Department]  of  Labor 
should  mount  a  crash  program  of  dis- 
aster cleaui-up  in  the  tomaqo-stricken 
areas  imder  the  public  servloe  employ- 
ment program. 

As  the  Members  may  recall,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  pro- 
posed a  $1  billion  cut  in  this  program — 
despite  the  high  level  of  unemployment 
In  the  economy.  What  we  have  done  is 
take  some  of  the  money  we  nave  saved 
in  the  welfare  cut  and  simply  rut  It  back 
into  providing  useful  public  sirvlce  jobs 
for  people  who  want  to  and  £|re  able  to 
work.  The  $370  million  increase  over  the 
President's  budget  request  pA)vlded  by 
the  conferees  in  the  public  sarvice  jobs 
program  will  provide  a  more  realistic 
level  of  88,500  jobs  for  the  ui^employed 
compared  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  only  35,700  jobs.  I  believe  this 
Is  a  wise  investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  since  it  costs  less  to  provide  jobs 
tlian  it  does  to  force  people  c^  welfare. 
This  program  provides  the  s^lf-esteem, 
the  confidence,  and  the  respect  that 
comes  from  hard  work.  I  be^eve  most 
people  want  to  work,  but  in  tl^s  time  of 
high  unemployment,  I  believe 
gress  has  an  obligation  to  help 
job  opportimities  in  areas 
need  where  the  private  sector  ^nnot  fill 
the  need. 


of 


the  Con- 
:reate  the 
highest 


DiSASTKE  axisxr 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  veify  pleased 
that  the  conferees  agreed  to  provide  an 
additional  132.6  million  for  dl$aster  re- 
lief in  chapter  V  of  the  bill.  This  amount, 
together  with  a  higher  than  anticipated 
carryover  of  $88.6  million,  will  provide 
the  full  $121.2  million  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  needed  for  all  131  presently 
declared  disasters.  This  includes  recent 
tornadoes  that  devastated  Inc^ana  and 
the  other  Midwest  States.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conferees  have  also  indicated 
that  the  Congress  stands  ready  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  fimds  that  are  neces- 
sary for  disaster  relief  when  tht  fimdlng 
requests  are  considered  for  fl^al  year 
1975. 1  am  hopeful  that  the  citfeens  who 
have  suffered  so  much  in  these  disasters 
will  be  encouraged  by  these  efforts  of 
Congress  and  will  feel  that  theis  Qovem- 
ment  and  their  fellow  citizens  are  pulling 
for  them.  j 

nvx  rtMcxxn  wrrHHOLoufo  paovTBioir 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Member^  may  re- 
call, the  committee  report  on  the  Second 


Fiscal  Year  1974  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations bill  indicated  that  committee's 
concern  with  the  manner  in  which  HEW 
has  been  administering  the  withholding 
provision  included  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1974  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act.  I  am  just  as  disappointed  as  the 
other  Members  that  this  issue  had  to  be 
raised  in  the  report. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  by  Senator 
Magnttson's  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  has  not  yet  responded 
satisfactorily  to  the  concerns  raised  In 
that  report.  Because  I  was  one  of  those 
who  recommended  many  of  the  Increases 
in  medical  research  that  were  eventually 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  regulur  1974  Labor-HEW 
bill,  I  am  very  disappointed  that  the 
Department  is  not  scrupulously  following 
the  language  of  the  public  law.  The  law 
indicates  that  no  appropriation  or  activ- 
ity, program,  or  project  with  an  appro- 
priation, could  be  reduced  by  more  than 
5  percent.  The  definition  of  appropria- 
tion, activity,  program,  or  project  is  not 
unclear.  These  terms  are  used  time  and 
time  again  by  the  President  in  hL  budget 
request,  by  the  Department  in  their  testi- 
mony before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  in  the  justifications  submit- 
ted to  the  committee.  I  am  still  hopeful, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  win 
come  Into  ctHnpUance  with  the  public 
law  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
that  court  action  will  not  be  necessary 
in  this  case  as  it  has  in  some  30  other 
instances  where  HEW  has  misread  the 
intent  of  public  law. 

MtTLTITSAB    rUNDlNO 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
report  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mittee's concerns  on  multiyear  funding. 
According  to  the  chairman's  report,  the 
Secretary  has  indicated  that  most  multi- 
year  funding  will  cease  as  of  the  date  of 
the  issuance  of  our  Senate  report  on 
May  3.  Although  this  is  progress,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  Department 
should  have  gone  ahead  with  multi-year 
fimdlng  without  the  explicit  consent  of 
Congress.  To  do  otherwise,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  to  show  utter  disregard  for  long- 
standing reprograming  practices  and  re- 
sults in  destroying  the  appropriations 
process  and  reinstituting  Illegal  im- 
poundments. 

In  any  case,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
report  of  the  chairman  on  this  matter. 

COWCLtTSIOK 

Mr.  President,  again  let  me  state  my 
thanks  to  my  fellow  conferees,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Sub- 
committee. These  men,  as  did  all  the  con- 
ferees, worked  very  hard  to  provide  the 
improvements  over  the  President's 
budget  and  the  House  allowance. 

I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the 
amoimts  provided  for  a  number  of  the 


items;  however,  there  are  substantial  im- 
provements over  the  President's  budget 
and  the  House  allowance,  especially  ia 
the  area  of  public  service  jobs,  summer 
youth  programs,  the  Follow  Through 
program,  and  some  of  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  14013,  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference retained  substantial  amounts  of 
a  number  of  Items  which  I  and  others 
had  originally  requested  relating  to  pro- 
grams under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment £ind  Training  Act  of  1973. 

First,  for  the  summer  youth  job  pro- 
gram, under  sections  3  and  304  of  CETA, 
the  committee  bill  would  provide  $288  - 
584,000.  Together  with  the  $91,416,000 
in  carried  over  funds,  this  would  provide 
732,197  9-week  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth  14  to  21 
years  of  age,  at  the  new  minimum  wage. 

The  Senate  bill  had  provided  $364.5 
million  as  an  addition  to  the  $91.4  mil- 
lion for  the  provision  of  878,616  slots.  The 
House,  following  the  administration's  re- 
quest, had  provided  $208.6,  which  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $91.4,  would  have  provided 
an  aggregate  of  578,032  Jobs. 

The  conference  agreement  amount  is 
379,286  short  of  the  1.111.483  slots  docu- 
mented as  the  minimum  that  could  be 
effectively  used  this  siunmer  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  which  I  had  originally  re- 
quested in  testimony  before  the  HEW- 
Labor  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
March  26.  I  was  joined  by  25  of  my  col- 
leiBigues  in  requesting  these  funds  and 
funds  for  recreation  and  transportation, 
as  I  shall  note,  including  Senators 
Abourezk,  Bath,  Bball,  Brookk,  Bur- 
dick,  Case.  Clark,  Crahston,  Gravel. 
Hart,  Haskell,  Hathaway,  Httmphret, 
Kennedy.  Mathias,  McCJovern,  Mondale, 
Moss,  MvsKiE.  Nelson.  Ribicoit,  Staf- 
ford, Taft,  Tunney,  and  Williahs. 

But  the  funds  In  the  conference  bill, 
together  with  carried  over  funds,  will 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  a  program 
at  the  basic  level  of  last  siunmer  in  terms 
of  full  9-week  slots;  last  summer,  753,- 
749  opportunities  were  provided  but,  be- 
cause the  program  started  late,  many  of 
the  opportunities  were  for  a  period  of 
less  than  9  weeks. 

Second,  for  the  summer  youth  recrea- 
tion and  transportation  programs,  the 
conference  bill  provides  $17  million, 
which  is  the  level  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  administration  had  made  no  re- 
quest for  these  purposes  and  the  House 
had  not  included  any  funds  at  all  for 
these  activities. 

This,  too,  will  make  possible  the  main- 
tenance of  programs  at  approximately 
last  year's  levels,  when  $16.7  million  was 
available. 

Third,  for  public  service  jobs,  the  con- 
ference agreements  provides  $620  mil- 
lion for  88,571  jobs.  This  consists  of 
$370  million  under  title  n  of  CETA 
for  areas  having  6  percent  or  greater  im- 
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empl03mient  and  $250  million  imder  sec- 
tion 3.  the  transition  provision  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  which  will  be  allocated  generally 
throughout  the  country  as  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  had  included  $825 
million  for  117,857  jobs  and  the  House 
had  Included  $500  million  for  71,428 
jobs.  These  were  increases  over  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  $250  million 
which  would  have  provided  35,714  posi- 
tions. 

The  Senate  action  came  about  as  a 
result  of  requests  made  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Cranston.  Nelson,  Mondale, 
Percy.  Hart,  Bayh,  and  myself. 

I  regret  that  the  conference  did  not  re- 
tain the  Senate  provision  which  I  had 
ori^ally  requested  for  $7  million  for 
the  legal  services  program  to  permit 
maintenance  of  the  program  in  transition 
to  the  new  Legal  Services  Corporation 
under  H.R.  7824,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1974. 

However,  we  expect  shortly  action  on 
that  conference  report  in  the  Senate 
which  has  already  passed  the  House  and 
are  urging  that  the  President  sign  the 
bill  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Accordingly,  when  that  bill  becomes 
law,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  join  with  us  in  promptly 
seeking  funds  for  the  program  by  con- 
tinuing resolution  or  regular  appropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  £ictions  of  the  conference  committee 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  special  grat- 
itude to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee.  Senator  McClsllan,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  Senator 
Maonttson,  to  Senators  Case  and  Brooke, 
members  of  that  committee,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  who  were  instru- 
mental in  respect  to  the  inclusion  of 
these  elements  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
in  their  retention  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
letters  to  the  President,  dated  March  28, 
1974,  April  19,  1974,  and  April  23,  1974, 
regarding  the  simamer  youth  job  and  rec- 
reation situation.  In  which  I  was  joined 
by  a  munber  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Skkate, 
•Washington,  D.C..  April  23,  1974. 

Dkab  Mk.  Pkksidxnt:  We  wrote  you  on 
March  28.  1974,  urging  that  the  Adminis- 
tration submit  a  new  revised  budgetary  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1974  for  this  summer's 
youth  job  program  and  related  transporta- 
tion and  recreation  activities. 

We  are  writing  again  In  order  to  revise 
our  request  In  light  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments 
of  1974,  which  you  signed  into  law  on  April 
8,  1974;  under  the  new  law,  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  of  $2.00  per  hour  wUl  be  appli- 
cable to  the  Slimmer  youth  job  program  in 
lieu  of  the  previous  wage  of  $1.60  per  hovir 
which  was  utUlzed  in  determining  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  our  original  request. 


Our  request  now  consists  of  an  aggregate 
of  $686,606,388,  as  foUows: 

First,  $666,296,082  for  the  summer  youth 
job  program  conducted  under  sections  3(c) 
and  304  of  the  Ckjmprehenslve  Emplojrment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  provide  (to- 
gether with  $91,416,000  in  carried  over  funds 
which  the  Administration  plans  to  use  for 
these  purposes)  an  aggregate  of  1,111,483 
ten-week  opportunltlee  for  poor  youth  ages 
14  to  21,  each  opportunity  providing  26  hours 
of  employment  each  week  at  the  new  mini- 
mum wage  of  $3.00  per  hour. 

We  note  that  even  the  $300.0  million  level 
planned  by  the  Administration  (consisting 
of  $208.6  million  in  supplemental  funds  and 
the  $91.4  million  In  carried  over  funds) 
would  not  now  provide  the  709,200  nine-week 
opportimities  origlnaUy  Indicated.  To  main- 
tain 709,2(X)  opportunities,  approximately 
the  level  of  last  year,  wUl  require  iinder  the 
new  minimum  wage  law,  an  additional  $68.0 
million  In  supplemental  fimds. 

We  consider  a  ten-week  program,  as  orig- 
inally designed,  preferable  to  a  nine-week 
program  so  that  youth  will  have  meaningful 
activities  for  the  greater  part  of  the  sum- 
mer months  and  wlU  be  able  to  Increase 
their  overall  earnings,  which  they  use  to 
return  to  school,  or  to  otherwise  supple- 
ment the  family  income;  the  program  was 
cut  to  nine-weeks  in  recent  years,  principally 
because  of  delays  in  funds  actually  becom- 
ing available,  a  prospect  which  can  be 
avoided  by  early  action  this  year. 

We  note,  however,  for  your  information, 
that  to  provide  the  1,111,483  opportimities 
as  nine-week  opportunities,  would  require 
an  aggregate  of  $481,623,974  in  new  funds. 

Second,  $26,284,082  for  recreational  sup- 
p)ort  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  authorities  which  do 
not  expire  untU  June  30.  In  fiscal  year  1973, 
$15,000,000  was  made  available.  The  Admin- 
istration has  not  requested  any  funds  for 
this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Third,  $3,927,222  for  transportation  under 
the  new  Act,  as  also  authorized  under  pre- 
vious authorities.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  $1,700,- 
000  was  made  available.  The  Administration 
has  not  requested  any  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose for  this  fiscal  year. 

These  revised  requests  are  documented  on 
a  city-by-city  basis — including  the  fifty 
lEu-gest  cities  and  other  areas — In  the  en- 
closed letter  dated  April  19,  1974  and  at- 
tachments to  Senator  Javlts  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cltle8-U5.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

As  we  indicated  In  our  previous  letter,  we 
believe  that  the  unemployment  situation 
among  youth — with  unemployment  levels  of 
30  to  40  percent  to  some  areas — further  ag- 
gravated by  the  energy  crisis,  makes  neces- 
sary tocreases  above  the  amount  requested 
for  jobs,  as  well  as  the  provision  of  basic 
amounts  to  related  transportation  and  recre- 
ation activities. 

We  note  that  under  the  Administration's 
plans  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  States  and 
cities  wUl  not  have  sufficient  general  re- 
sources for  manpower  tralntog  and  public 
service  employment,  to  which  to  look  for 
satisfaction  of  these  additional  needs.  The 
Administration's  revised  plans,  under  the  new 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Tratolng 
Act  of  1973  of  $1.3  biUlon  for  tratotog  and 
work  experience  (exclusive  of  the  $300.0  mil- 
lion planned  for  summer  jobs)  and  the  $250.0 
million  for  public  service  employment  would 
provide  $800  million  less  than  the  $2.38  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  those  elements  to  fiscal 
year  1973  under  the  previous  authorities. 

Furthermore,  the  private  sector  will  not  be 


able  to  take  up  the  slack.  The  National  Al- 
liance of  Bustoessmen.  which  provided 
263,000  opportunities  last.simimer,  has  set 
a  goal  of  only  200,000  for  this  summer,  in 
appreciation  of  difficulties  In  placement 
which  wUl  arise  from  the  energy  crisis  and 
the  projected  economic  situation  generally. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  the  "target  group"  for  the  program  for 
this  summer  will  Include  3.4  million  poor 
youth — over  four  times  the  number  covered 
under  the  Administration's  plans.  Even  our 
request,  which  Is  based  on  the  number 
which  the  cities  could  "effectively  use", 
would  meet  the  needs  of  less  than  ^  of 
those  who  coiUd  benefit. 

Accordingly,  to  order  to  permit  early  and 
meaningful  planning  of  an   adequate   pro- 
gram, at  the  local  level,  we  would  appreciate 
any  consideration  given  to  these  requests  in 
connection    with    HJl.    14013,    the    Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  blU  now  under 
consideration  to  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Oay- 
lord   Nelson,   Mike    Gravel,   Frank   E. 
Moss,     George     McGovern,     John     V. 
Tunney,  James  Abourezk,  Dick  Clark, 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  Quentto  N.  Burdick, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Clifford    P.    Case,    Abraham    Rlblcoff. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  William  D.  Hath- 
away, PhUip  A.  Hart,  Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
Alan  Cranston,  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

National  Leaottt  or  Crrira, 

U5.  CONTEBrNCE  OF  MAYORS, 

April  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Russell  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  As  in  the  past  sev- 
eral yetrs,  we  have  again  surveyed  the  na- 
tion's cities  to  determtoe  the  needs  for  the 
youth  programs  for  the  approaching  summer. 

On  the  basis  of  our  siu-vey : 

First,  surveys  of  summer  Jobs  In  cities 
show  a  need  of  669306  slots  for  a  total  of 
1,111,483.  This  would  require  an  aggregate 
federal  fund  of  $647,711,082,  or  $347,711,0&2 
above  the  Administration's  request. 

Second,  with  respect  to  recreation  esti- 
mates, the  cities  estimated  their  needs  for 
this  simuner  total  $26,284,082. 

Third,  with  respect  to  transportation,  $3.9 
million  is  needed. 

As  you  weU  know,  the  recreation  and  trans- 
portation components  of  the  summer  youth 
programs  are  essential  to  provide  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  with  constructive  activity 
during  the  summer  months.  These  figures 
reflect  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Lab<Mr 
Standards  Act  amendments  of  1974.  We  en- 
close a  chart  that  is  the  basis  of  these  re- 
quests. 

We  emphasize  that  these  are  amounts 
which  could  be  effectively  utilized  this  sum- 
mer, and  these  amounts  are  still  far  short 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  youths  that  could 
benefit  from  these  efforts. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  to 
assuring  adequate  funding  for  the  siunmer 
jobs  program  as  weU  as  inclusion  of  funds 
for  a  recreation  support  and  transportation 
program  to  the  FY  74  Supplemental. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gunther, 

Executive  Director, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Allen  E.  Prttchard.  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  League  of  Cities. 
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City 


Racioa  I:  Boston 

Rejion  II: 

Buffilo 

Nswtrt 

New  Yort 

Rochester 

Region  III: 

BaHiinort 

NoJtoik 

Philedtlatita 

Pittsbtirih 

Wsshjntton,  D.C.. 

Retion  IV: 

AtUnti 

Birmingham 

J»d(sonvHle 

LounviHe 

Memphis....™.. 

Miami 

Nash»ill« 

Tampa 

Region  V: 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

CIcveiand 

Coliiiiitot 

DeUort 

Indianapolis 

Milw»uKe« 

MinnMpoliS ... 

St.  Paul 

To4«Jo ^ 

Region  VI: 

Danss .......... 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Houston 

New  Onsans 

Oklahoma  City 

San  AntoniO-~— . 
Tulsa 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

Omaha 

St  Louis ., 

Region  VIII:  Denver 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  B«ach_...... 


Los  Angeles, 
nd 


Oakland.. 

PlMenix 

Sae  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Region  X: 

PortlaiMl 

Seattle 


Hartford,  Conn 

Providence.  R.I 

Atbanv.  N.y 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Patarsoo,  ItJ 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Trenton,  NJ . 

Yooken,  M.Y 

Ourleston,  W.  Va 

Alezandria,  Va 

Charleston,  S.C 

Cotombus,  6a — 

Montgoaiery,  Ala .„. 

Aim  Artior,  Midi „ 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Ouluth,  Mian 

Madtseo,  Wis 

YoungUown,  Ohio 

Baton  Rou^.  La 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Salt  Lalie  City,  Utah 

Anaheim,  Calif 

Fresno,  CaUf 

San  Bamaidino,  Calif 

Santa  Ana.  Calif 

Stockton,  Calif 

Tucson,  Ariz .._. 


SO  largest  total. 
Balance  of  cities 

Tetal 


<  AH  figures  in  the  above  durt  represent 
•tlicb  are  9-week  sioil. 
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SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 


Slots 


Population 


1973  need 


1973  actual > 


641.000 

463,000 

382,000 

7,868.000 

296.000 

906.000 
308.000 
1,949,000 
520,000 
757,000 

497,000 
301,000 
529.000 
361.000 
624,000 
335.000 
448.000 
278.000 

3.367,000 
452,000 
751.000 
540,000 

1.511.000 
745. COO 
717.000 
434,000 
310.000 
384.000 

944.000 
.  322,000 
393,000 
1, 233, 000 
593,000 
366,000 
654,000 
332.000 

507,000 
347.000 
622.000 
515,000 

325,000 
358,000 

2,813,000 
362,000 
582,000 
697,000 
716,000 
446,000 

382,000 
581,000 


1,400 

fi.834 
U,S63 
77,500 

4,  ISO 

9,4») 
3,500 

15,000 
9.265 

20,000 

5,388 

2,774 
2.500 
3,500 
2,394 
8.226 
2.000 
6.515 

40,000 
5,000 

12,500 
1,800 

25,000 
3,000 
3,379 
3,080 
1,300 
1,400 

2,280 
4,672 
1.507 
5.664 
5.000 
1.530 
6,000 
1,011 

4,000 
1,670 
9,000 
2,100 

2,800 
432 

27,491 
5,850 

17,000 
5,500 
8,000 
3,535 

5,000 
5,000 


SAMPtING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  URGEST 


158,017 

179,213 

114,873 

101,777 

144,824 

197,  208 

104,638 

204,370 

71,505 

110,938 

66,945 

154,168 

133,386 

99,797 

243,601 

100,578 

173,258 

139,788 

165, 963 

204, 525 

120,096 

135,060 

175,885 

166,701 

165,172 

104,251 

156,601 

107,644 

262.933 


3,000 

1,250 

600 

850 

1.500 

1.500 

1,000 

458 

300 

400 

1,000 

2,000 

570 

250 

2,500 

600 

1,000 

2,500 

250 

1,500 

500 

550 

1,120 

150 

2,500 

850 

2.800, 

2,000 

2,500 


5.901 

1,931 

5,771 

56.980 

1,316 

9,  MO 
2.110 
3,000 
4,000 
14,000 

2,361 
1,100 
2,258 
3,706 
2.400 

96C 
2,343 

885 

41,758 
3,100 

13,423 
1,316 

17,251 
2,100 
3,713 
1,850 
1.519 
985 

1,531 
1,336 
1,331 
3,325 
3,337 
2,400 
3,750 
1,149 

3,588 

1,500 
8,841 
2,845 

1,075 
1,060 
8,484 
1,820 
3,700 
3,321 
5,569 
1,883 

2,400 
1,700 


2,254 

1.200 

582 

851 

1.112 

1,123 

709 

330 

177 

169 

1,083 

1.507 

566 

580 

1,820 

502 

806 

2,2S3 

1,255 

1,304 

994 

530 

1,120 

209 

2.  US 

850 

594 

2.366 

2.378 


(5,311) 


(2, 700) 

(3.600) 

(12.600) 

(2. 125) 

(990) 

(2,032) 

(3, 335) 

(2. 160) 

(884) 

(2, 109) 

(779) 

(37,582) 
(2.790) 

(12.081) 
(1,184) 

(15,  526) 
(1,890) 
(3,34|S 

(i;367) 
(887) 


T, 378) 

1,202) 

1.196) 

;2,993) 

3,003) 

(2, 160) 

(3, 375) 

(1,034) 


i 


,3,232) 

1.350) 

"  957) 

(2,561) 


(2. 160) 
(1.530) 


l^l 


421.930 
597;  061 


272, 352 
4B1,786 


(244,003) 
(433.640) 


June  5,  197^ 


1974  need 


13,000 

6,834 
14,563 
77,500 

4,650 

9,420 
4,200 

15,000 
9,265 

20,000 

5,388 

2,774 
2,500 
3.706 
2,400 
8,226 
2,343 
6,515 

45.000 
5,000 

14,000 
2,500 

25,000 
3,000 
3,713 
3,500 
2,062 
1,400 

2,280 
4,672 
1,507 
5,664 
5.000 
2.400 
6,000 
1,300 

4,000 

1,670 

10,000 

2,850 

2,800 
1,200 

27. 491 
5,850 

17,000 
5,500 
8,000 
3,535 

5,000 
5.000 


3,000 

1,440 

800 

1,301 

1,500 

1,500 

2,150 

660 

470 

400 

1,900 

2,000 

600 

600 

4,000 

700 

1,000 

2.500 

1,880 

1,600 

1,000 

630 

1,200 

540 

3,638 

1,160 

2,800 

2.500 

3,000 


442, 178 
669,305 


1, 018, 991 


754,137 


(877.723) 


1,111,483 


Dollars' 
1974  need 


$7,605,000 

3,454,177 

8.  519.  355 

39,171,600 

2. 350, 296 

5,510.700 
2.457,000 
8. 775, 000 
5. 420. 025 
11.700,000 

3,151.980 
1, 622, 790 
1,462,500 
2, 168, 010 
1,404,000 
4,812,210 
1.370,655 
3.811,275 

26,325,000 
2.925.000 
8, 190, 000 
1, 462, 500 

14,625,000 
1, 755, 000 
2, 172, 105 
2,047,500 
1,206,270 
819,000 

1.333,800 
2,733,120 
881,595 
3,313,440 
2,925,000 
1,404,000 
3,510,000 
7,605,000 

2.340,000 

976,950 

5,850,000 

1.667,250 

1,638,000 
662,688 
15,181,629 
3,230,60* 
9,945,000 
3,037,320 
4,417,920 
1,952,168 

2,925,000 
2,925,000 


$1,755,000 

842.400 

404,352 

761,085 

887,500 

758,160 

1,257,775 

333,590 

274.950 

234,000 

1,111.500 

1,170,000 

351,000 

351,000 

2,340,000 

409,500 

585,000 

1. 462, 500 

1,099,800 

936,000 

585,000 

368,550 

702.000 

298,210 

2,009,049 

607,464 

1,546,272 

1,380,600 

1,755,000 


256,749,432 
390.961,650 


647,711,082 


10-  week  slob  except  tiie  1st  col.  under  1973  actual 


>  Dollar  icure*  represent  10-week,  26  hours  a  slot  at  $2  ao  hour  except  where  State  law  is 
higher. 
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City 


1973  need      1973  adnal 


1974  need 


Region  I: 

Boston $350,000 

Region  II: 

Buffalo 125,000 

Newark 200,000 

Ne*  York 2.934,000 

Rochester 136,000 

Region  III:  "■•-• 

Baltimore 335,000 

Norfolk 201,500 

PhiUdelpiiia 100. 000 

Pittsburgh 200, 000 

Washington,  O.C 364, 000 

Region  IV: 

Atlanta 180,000 

Birmingham 170,000 

Jacksonville 250,000 

Uuisville 130, 000 

Memphis 305,000 

Miami 192,000 

Nashville 200, 000 

Tampa 175,000 

Region  V: 

Chicago 2,100,000 

Cincinnati 175,000 

Cleveland 380,000 

Columbus 211,000 

Detrelt 897,000 

Indianapolis ...  260, 000 

Milwaukee 160, 000 

Minneapolis 130, 000 

SL  Paul 58,000 

Toledo 120.000 


$130,006 


$350,000 


118,710 

150,000 

100,000 

203,500 

2, 362, 000 

2, 934, 000 

68.000 

150,000 

300,010 

335,000 

132,000 

201,500 

532,000 

532.000 

158,520 

200,000 

245,000 

364,000 

143,000 

180,000 

120,000 

170,000 

150,000 

250,000 

96,000 

130,000 

264,000 

305,000 

149, 931 

192,000 

149,770 

200,000 

100,069 

175,000 

1.179,460 

2,100,000 

135,000 

175,000 

230,000 

670,490 

132.000 

211,000 

399,000 

897,000 

200,000 

300,000 

144,000 

200,000 

63,000 

130,000 

36,000 

58,000 

84.000 

120.000 

City 


1973  need       1973  actnH 


1974  need 


Region  VI: 

Dailas-„ $285, 000 

El  Paso 250,000 

Fort  Worth 175. 000 

Houston i 440,000 

New  Orleans—, 500,000 

Oklahoma  City 500,000 

San  Antonio 200, 000 

Tulsa 170,000 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City,  Mo 200, 000 

Omaha 96. 000 

St.  Louis 405,000 

Region  VIII: 

Denver 170,000 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 140,000 

Long  Beach 125,000 

Los  Angeles .„,*.... 650.000 

Oakland i 125. 000 

Phoenix 228.000 

San  Diego 825,000 

San  Francisco 250,000 

San  Jose 100, 000 

Region  X: 

Portland 135,000 

Seattle ..r 129, 000 

50  largest  toUl 18,096.500 

Balance  of  cities 6.850,080 

Total 24, 946, 580 


$228,000 
194,000 
108,000 
350,000 
288.000 
106,800 
324,000 
92,000 

118,000 

61,000 

254,000 

126,400 

70,000 
72.000 
602.000 
104,000 
144,000 
164,000 
180.000 
85,000 

89,000 
89.000 


{300,000 
250,000 
175,000 
440.080 
500,000 
500.000 
500.000 
174,395 

200,000 

96.000 

408,000 

170.000 

140.000 
125.000 
1,000.000 
168,000 
288.000 
825,000 
250,000 
100.000 

135,000 
129.000 


11.770,676 
3, 229,  324 


18,756,885 
7, 528. 197 


15,000.000         26.284,082 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM  (SYTP) 


City 


1973  need        1973  actual  1974  need        City 


Region  I : 

Boston 

Region  II: 

Buffalo 

Newark 

New  York 

Rochester 

Region  III: 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Washington.  O.C. 
Region  IV: 

Atlanta 

Birmingham 

Jacksonville 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Miami 

Nashville 

Tampa .... 

Region  V: 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis..... 

St  Paul 

Toledo 


$20,000 


$10,700 


$30,000 


1973  need        1973  actual 


1974  need 


13,000 

7,500 

15.000 

69,300 

23,437 

69.300 

500,000 

149, 130 

500,000 

15,000 

7,500 

15,000 

35,000 

21,100 

35,000 

25,600 

7,500 

25,600 

100,000 

24,360 

100,000 

22,000 

12,650 

22,000 

100,  uCO 

22,960 

100,000 

30,000 

12,080 

30,000 

24,000 

13.790 

24,000 

14,000 

6.300 

14,000 

12,500 

7.500 

12.500 

18,000 

11,860 

18.000 

23,000 

12,000 

23,000 

12,000 

7.000 

12,000 

0 

7.500 

0 

70,000 

42,240 

80.000 

15.000 

7.920 

15,000 

35,000 

19. 310 

35,000 

U.OOO 

8.640 

17,000 

75,500 

36.560 

75.500 

15,000 

8.480 

25,000 

66,192 

47.280 

70,000 

75,000 

12,380 

75.  COO 

12.500 

7,500 

12,500 

20,000 

7.990 

20,000 

Region  VI: 

Dallas ;23, 990 

El  Paso 77,800 

Fort  Worth 175,000 

Houston 0 

New  Orleans 25, 000 

Oklahoma  City 25,000 

San  Antonio 26. 570 

Tulsa 20.000 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City,  Mo 50, 000 

Omaha 16, 000 

St  Louis 43,500 

Region  VIII: 

Denver 29,000 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 15,000 

Long  Beach 16, 000 

Los  Angeles.. ............ .. 164.000 

Oakland ^ „  28, 000 

Phoenix 25, 000 

San  Diego 30,000 

San  Francisco. ..„ 25,000 

San  Jose 9,000 

Region  X : 

Portland 25, 000 

Seattle 32, 100 

50  largest  total 2, 155. 552 

Balance  of  cities 1, 527. 879 

ToW 3, 683, 431 


$19.  340 

J23.990 

38.900 

77,800 

8.130 

175.000 

25,060 

27.  see 

14.790 

26.250 

14,000 

25.000 

14.  570 

26,570 

7.500 

20.000 

13,970 

saooo 

13,  SCO 

16,000 

25.790 

43.500 

18,320 

36.640 

7,500 

15.000 

7,500 

16,000 

82.870 

164.000 

15.000 

28,000 

11,740 

2S.O0O 

14.360 

30.000 

11,920 

25.000 

7,500 

9.000 

8.580 

25.000 

19.060 

32.100 

963.067 
737. 933 


2. 342. 816 
1.584,406 


1.700,000 


3. 927. 222 


UJ3.  Sknats, 
WaaMngton,  D.C.,  March  28,  1974. 

Hon.  RiCHABD  M.  HiZON, 

President, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  We  are  very  pleased 
with  the  Admlnlstratlon'B  plans  to  provide 
the  basic  amount  of  $300  million  for  approx- 
imately 709.200  nine-week  opportunities  for 
this  summer's  youth  Job  program  basically 
at  the  levels  provided  last  year  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  summer  Job 
effort. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  vmemploy- 
merit  situation  among  youth — with  unem- 
ployment levels  of  30  to  40  percent  In  some 
areas — further  aggravated  by  the  energy 
crisis,  makes  nec«aaary  Increases  above  the 
amount  requested  tar  Jobs,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  basic  amotints  In  related  recrea- 
tion and  transportation  activities. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  you  to  submit  a  new 
revised  budgetary  request  for  fiscal  year  1974 


for  an  aggregate  of  $550,385,526,  or  $250,385,- 
526  alKive  your  present  request,  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  Job  program  and  related  activities. 

Our  request  consists  of  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

$620,174,222  for  the  summer  youth  Job  pro- 
gram conducted  under  sections  3(c)  and  304 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1873  to  provide  an  aggregate 
of  1,111,483  ten-week  opportunities  for  poor 
youth  ages  14  to  21,  each  opportunity  pro- 
viding 26  hours  of  employment  each  week. 

The  Administration's  revised  budget  re- 
quest of  $300  million  consists  of  $208.6  mil- 
lion In  new  budget  authority  to  be  added  to 
$91.4  million  tn  carried  over  funds,  as  Indi- 
cated, for  an  agi^regate  of  $300  million,  the 
levels  maintained  last  year.  In  fact,  a  total 
of  $319,000,000  was  available  last  year,  but 
delays  In  the  commencement  of  the  elToi^ 
made  It  Impossible  to  use  effectively  the 
addiUonal  $19,000,000. 

$26,284,082  for  recreational  support  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 


the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  authorities  which  do  not  expire 
until  June  30.  In  fiscal  year  1973.  $15,000,000 
was  made  available.  The  Administration  has 
not  requested  any  fiuida  for  this  ptirpoee  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

$3,927,222  for  transportation  under  the 
new  Act,  as  also  authorized  imder  previous 
authorities.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $1,700,000  was 
made  available.  The  Administration  has  not 
requested  any  funds  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

These  requests  are  documented  on  a  clty- 
by-clty  basis — including  the  fifty  largest  cit- 
ies and  other  areas — In  the  enclosed  letter 
dated  March  l,  1974,  and  attachments  to  Sen- 
ator Javlts  frcim  the  National  League  of  Clt- 
les-XJ.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Admin- 
istration's plans  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  Statea 
and  cities  will  not  have  sufficient  getteral  re- 
sources for  manpower  training  and  public 
service  employment,  to  which  to  look  for  sat- 
isfaction of  these  additional  needs.  The  Ad- 
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ministration's  revlMd  budgetary  request 
uader  the  new  Comprehensive  Smployment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973  of  «1.3  billion  for 
training  and  work  experience  (exclusive  of 
the  $300.0  million  planned  for  summer  jobs) 
and  the  t250.0  million  for  public  service  em- 
ployment would  provide  tSOO  mUllon  leas 
than  the  $238  bUllon  appropriated  for  thoee 
elements  In  fiscal  year  1973  under  the  pre- 
▼loiia  authorities. 

furthermore,  the  private  sector  will  not  be 
able  to  take  up  the  slack.  The  National  Alli- 
ance of  Businessmen,  which  provided  253.000 
opportunltiea  last  siunmer.  has  set  a  goal  of 
only  200,000  for  this  summer,  In  appreciation 
of  dlfllcultlee  in  placement  which  will  arise 
fTOTn  the  energy  crisis  and  the  projected  eco- 
nomic situation  generally. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  the  "target  group"  for  the  pro- 
gram for  this  summer  will  include  3.4  million 
poor  youths-over  four  times  the  nimiber  cov- 
ered under  the  Administration's  request. 
Even  our  request,  which  Is  based  on  the 
number  which  the  cities  could  "effectively 
use",  would  meet  the  needs  of  less  than  y~ 
of  those  who  could  benefit. 

We  consider  a  ten-week  program,  as  origin- 
ally designed,  preferable  to  a  nUie-week  pro- 
gram so  that  youth  will  have  meanlngfiU 
activities  for  the  greater  part  uf  the  sum- 
mer months  and  will  be  able  to  increase 
their  overall  earnings,  which  th«y  use  to  re- 
turn to  school,  or  to  otherwise  supplement 
the  family  Income;  the  program  was  cut 
to  nine-weeks  In  recent  years,  prlnclpaUy 
because  of  delays  In  funds  actually  becoming 
available,  a  prospect  which  can  be  avoided  by 
early  action  this  year. 

Accordingly.  In  order  to  pemit  early  and 
meaningful  planning  of  an  adequate  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level,  we  urge  vou  to  sub- 
mit a  new  revised  budgetary  request  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  we  have  outlined  and  in 
time  for  consideration  In  connection  with  the 
Second  Supplemental  ApproprlaUons  bill, 
now  before  the  Congress.  | 

Very  truly  yours,  | 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  Alan  Cranston,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  PhUlp  A.  Hart.  Birch 
Bayh.  Edward  W.  Brooke^  Clifford  P 
Case,   wmiam   D.    Hathairoy,    Robert 
Taft.  Jr. 
John  V.  Tunney,  Oeorge  McOovem,  Mike 
Gravel.  Oaylcwd  Nelson,  Rcfcert  T.  Staf- 
ford, Floyd  K.  HaskeU,  J.  Olenn  BeaU 
Jr..  Quentln  N.  Burdlck.  Dick  Clartt 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Walter  P.   Mondale.   Abraham   Rlblcoff. 
J»mes  Aboureek.  Edmun<t  8.  Muskle, 
Harrison    A.    Williams,    Charles    MoC 
Mathlas.  Jr..  I'rank  E.  M09. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presl(ient,  I  rise 
to  express  both  support  and  Concern  for 
the  conference  agreement  oii  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriattona  blU  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  J 

While  I  support  the  measure,  I  have 
fliixed  feelings  about  the  actions  taken 
by  the  conference  In  severali  areas. 

First,  I  am  pleased  that  some  $620,000 
in  additional  public  service  employment 
funds  are  Included  in  the  bU|.  However 
I  want  to  add  that  the  Senate  had  ap-' 
proved  a  total  of  $825,000  fot  this  pur- 
pose. I  had  introduced  an  vnendment 
with  numerous  cosponsors  increasing  the 
Senate  nationwide  public  s^Tice  em- 
ployment program  to  the  level  appropri- 
ated 2  years,  the  equivalent  [of  a  $1.25 
billion  a  year  level. 

I  believe  that  with  the  contl>3uing  level 
of  high  unemployment  and  the  predlc- 
Uons  of  even  higher  levels  In  the  months 
ahead  justifies  a  stibstantUl  Increase 
over  the  administration  $250  million  re- 
quest. I  am  pleased  that  the  jconference 


has  maintained  the  additional  $250  mil- 
lion for  use  under  section  5  and  has  ac- 
cepted an  increase  to  $370  million  for 
public  service  Jobe  under  tiUe  II  of 
CETA.  I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriations  measure,  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  added  to  the  nation- 
wide program. 

Despite  the  President's  endless  opti- 
mistic predictions  of  economic  prosper- 
ity around  the  comer,  his  own  economic 
advisers  are  stating  bluntly  that  unem- 
plojonent  is  expected  to  rise  even  above 
its  current  5  percent  mark. 

I  believe  that  public  service  employ- 
ment at  least  at  the  $1.25  billion  level  is 
necessary  Immediately  with  increa.ses 
beyond  that  if  unemployment  rises  at 
all. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  try  to  shut  off 
inflation  by  forcing  more  men  and 
women  out  of  work.  Any  measures  that 
are  taken  to  halt  inflation  which  cause 
unemployment  should  be  cushioned  by 
public  service  employment. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  Older 
Workers  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment program,  title  IX  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  of 
1973, 1  want  to  commend  the  conference 
for  the  strong  language  endorsing  the 
continuation  of  the  national  contracts 
as  the  primary  sponsors  for  these  pro- 
grams. This  language  is  specific  and  it 
is  combined  with  a  direction  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  obligate  Immedi- 
ately the  $10  million  appropriated  earlier 
in  the  year.  This  is  a  direct  declaration 
to  the  Secretary  that  his  proposal  to 
fold  this  program  into  the  prime  spon- 
sorship network  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 
is  not  acceptable. 

However,  the  conference  rejected  the 
entire  $10  million  of  additional  appro- 
priations which  the  Senate  had  Included. 
I  had  testified  In  favor  of  both  the  ad- 
ditional $10  million  and  the  directive 
language.  I  believe  at  a  time  when  the 
older  workers  are  feeling  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  pressure  not  only  of 
inflation  but  of  unemplojrment  as  well, 
the  extra  $10  million  could  have  been 
effectively  used. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  examine  the  matter  with 
far  greater  receptivity  during  the  regu- 
lar fiscal  year  1975  appropriations 
process. 

Third,  I  would  express  my  belief  that 
the  $8  million  approved  for  additional 
bilingual  education  support  under  title 
Vn  Is  a_  valuable  additional  benefit  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  limited  English - 
speaking,  but  the  $20  million  approved 
by  the  Senate  was  thoroughly  justified 
and,  I  believe,  vitally  needed.  I  hope  again 
that  additional  funds  will  be  strongly 
considered  by  the  committee  in  the  1975 
appropriations  measures. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  compromise 
level  of  funding  for  the  summer  youth 
employment  programs,  while  below  the 
$381  million  level  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  I  supported,  will  mean  nearly 
50  percent  more  Jobs  than  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  House  in  its  consideration 
of  this  program.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram can  be  expanded  even  further  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  appropriations 
action. 


In  all  of  these  areas,  I  believe  that  the 
conference  action,  while  a  major  st^ 
forward  over  the  administration  re- 
quests, represents  less  than  ideal  levels 
of  fimdings  for  programs  which  have 
great  merit.  I  am  hopeful  that  additional 
resources  will  be  made  available  for  all 
of  them  in  the  coming  year. 

DIBSXNTINO  VirWS  Ol»  THK  SECOND  BUPPLK- 
MENTAI.  APPROPRIATIONS  CONITRXNCX  COM- 
XTTTEX   RZP08T 

Mr.  SCHWKIKER.  Mr.  Presidoat,  I 
would  Uke  to  explain  my  disagreement 
regarding  the  conference  committee's 
rejection  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
limitation  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

This  provision  would  have  required  the 
Eximbank  to  obey  existing  law  as  con- 
strued by  the  Comptroller  General,  by 
submitting  to  Congress  a  Presidential 
national  interest  determination  for  every 
Communist  coimtry  transaction.  I  accept 
the  necessity  for  compromise  in  con- 
ference. But  I  reject  the  notion  that  the 
conference  committee  can  properly  li- 
cense the  Export-Import  Bank  to  operate 
contrary  to  existing  law,  against  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  by  dropping  an  amend- 
ment requiring  compliance,  without  ade- 
quate comment  or  explanation.  Ilils  is 
no  routine  conference  action;  by  reject- 
ing the  Senate  provision  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Committee  has  Ignored  a  basic 
statutory  requirement  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

I  originally  introduced  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  because  I  believed 
Congress  had  a  duty  to  support  the 
ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
existing  law.  I  believed  Congress  had  a 
duty  to  refute  the  executive  branch  view- 
point, expressed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, that  congressional  Inaction  can  re- 
verse the  meaning  of  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage and  legitimize  a  Government 
agency  acting  contrary  to  law.  And  I 
believed  the  Congress  had  a  duty  to  the 
American  people,  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  not  subsidize 
Siberian  energy  exploration  against  our 
national  Interest. 

I  still  believe  Congress  has  these  duties, 
and  I  believe  the  conference  committee 
action  is  in  complete  disregard  of  these 
duties.  I  believe  this  conference  commit- 
tee action  could  clear  the  way  for  a  Rus- 
sian energy  deal,  and  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  remaining  adamantly  opposed 
to  such  a  de'ai.' 

For  these  reasons.  I  respectfully  dis- 
associate myself  with  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  regarding  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  reference  to  certain  amend- 
ments whleh  are  in  dlsagreemrait. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  the  matter 
Inserted  by  said  amendment,  insert:  and  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
Public  Law  93-261,  $23,661,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fel- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert: 
$96,000,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  18  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

m  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed,  Insert- 
$107,700,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ifeu  of  the  sum  proposed.  Insert: 
$11,400,000 

kesolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaed.  Insert: 
$82,400,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  San- 
ate  numbered  29  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

FuNDa  Appbofriatxd  to  th«  President 

FXDXRAL    DISASTXB    A8SISTANCR    ADMINISTRATION 
OISASTKR    RELIXr 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  Public  Law  91-606,  as 
amended,  and  Reorganization  Kan  No.  1  of 
1978),  authorizing  assistance  to  States  and 
local  gcvemments  In  major  disasters,  $32,- 
600,000,  to  remain  available  untu  expended : 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum 
of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  exp>enses. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert : 


disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nvunbered  49  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed   by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 


HIOaZB  EDUCATION 

For  carrjlng  out  section  705(a)  (2)  (c)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  without  regard 
to  other  provisions  of  said  Act,  $250,000,  to 
remain  available  through  June  30,  1976. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendmant  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, msert:  $1,000,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  69  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
ooacur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ilea  of  the  matter  proposed-  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

OmcR  or  EcoNoiac  Opportcnitt 
EooNoiuc  oppobtunitt  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 
Opportunity  Program",  $12,500,000  for  the 
Emergency  Pood  and  Medical  Services  pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  222(a)  (5)  t>f 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate ntunbered  87  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  within  an  amendment  as 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert:  $1,200,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  163  to  the  aforesaid  blU,  and 
ctmour  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

TITLE  in 

nSCAL  TEAR  1973  RETSOACTIVZ  PAT  COSTS 


OmcE  OT  Education 

INDIAN    education 

Notwithstanding  any  regulation  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  amounts  for  part  A 
appropriated  under  thU  head  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1974,  shaU  remain  avail- 
able for  allocation  as  provided  by  law  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  Alaska  In  response  to 
applications  received  on  or  b^ore  May  30 
1974. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Elementary 
and  secondary  education",  $20,000,000,  of 
which  $8,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  pursuant 
to  Title  vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Ertucatlon  Act  to  remain  avaUable  untU  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  $12,000,000  Shall  be  for 
carrying  out  section  222(a)(2)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
.  §faolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 


Spc.  301.  For  costs  atrlslng  from  the  fiscal 
year  1973  pay  increases  granted  by  or  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Pay  ComparablUty  Act 
of  1970  and  the  Act  of  December  16,  1967 
(81  Stat.  649),  for  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  available  Im- 
mediately, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  determined  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  but  no  appropriation, 
fund,  limitation,  or  authorization  may  be 
Increased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  cost  to 
such  appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  au- 
thorization related  to  Inoreased  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  such  statutes. 

Sec.  302.  Whenever  any  officer  referred  to  In 
secUon  303  of  this  title  shaU  determine  that 
he  has  exhausted  the  posslbUltles  of  meeting 
the  cost  of  pay  Increases,  first,  through  the 
use  at  the  unobligated  balances  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973  approprlaUons,  funds,  limitations, 
or  authorizations  properly  chargeable  with 
the  costs  In  fiscal  year  1973,  which  are  here- 
by restored  and  made  avaUable  for  this  pur- 
pose, and,  secondly,  through  the  use  of  the 
oorreepondmg  appropriations,  funds,  limita- 
tions, or  authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974.  he  sbaU  certify  the  additional  amount 
required  to  meet  such  costs  for  each  a{^it>- 
prlatlon.  fund,  limitations,  or  authorization 
under  his  administrative  control,  and  with 
respect  to  retired  pay  he  shall  certify  the 
additional  amount  required  for  Qie  fiscal 
year  1974  costs  resulting  from  such  pay  In- 
creases In  fiscal  year  1973,  and  the  amounts 
so  certified  shall  be  added  to  the  pertinent 
appropriation,  fund,  limitation,  or  authorla- 
attoa  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 :  Provided.  That 
any  certification  made  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  by  an  officer  In  or  under  the 


executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient 
shall  be  valid  only  when  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  the  certifica- 
tions authorized  by  section  302  of  this  title, 
the  foUowlng  officers  shaU  be  deemed  to  have 
administrative  control  of  appropriations, 
funds,  limitations,  or  authorizations  avail- 
able within  their  respective  organization 
units — 

<a)  The  legislative  branch: 

The  Clerk  of  the  House; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate; 

The  Librarian  of  Congress; 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 

The  Public  Printer; 

The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States; 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Tax 
Court; 

The  chairman  of  any  commission  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch. 

(b)  For  the  Judiciary: 
The  Administrative  Officer  of  the  United 

States  Courts; 
The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  For  the  executive  branch : 
The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  or 

corporation  In  or  under  the  executive  brarich. 

(d)  For  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Ccriiunbla: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  304.  Obligations  or  expenditures  In- 
curred for  pay  Increases  and  reUted  costs 
pupsxiant  to  this  title,  shall  not  be  regarded 
or  rep(»ted  as  vl<rfatlons  of  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  VSC 
665.) 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Amounts  made  available  by 
this  title  ahaU  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  appropriation,  fund,  limita- 
tion, or  authorization  to  which  such 
amounts  are  added. 

(b)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
title  ShaU  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
Government  as  of  June  SO,  1974:  Provided, 
That  no  appropriation  made  by  this  title 
ahaU  be  warranted  after  August  16,  1974. 

(c)  A  complete  report  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  or  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  made  not  later  than  September  15,  1974, 
by  the  officers  deecrlbad  to  section  303  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  who  shall  compile  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  consolidated  report  not  later 
than  October  15,  1974. 

Sec.  306.  With  respect  to  the  ^pJleatlon 
of  Executive  Order  Numbered  11691  of  De- 
comber  15.  1972.  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  11777  of  April  12,  1974,  re- 
lating to  the  change  from  January  1,  1973, 
to  October  1,  1972,  as  the  effective  date  for 
certain  adjustments  of  rates  of  pay  of  cer- 
tain statutory  pay  systems,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  the  administra- 
tion of  and  In  accordance  with  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
(84  Stat.  1952-^;  PubUc  Law  91-656),  with 
respect  to  each  employee  or  former  employee 
who  was  on   the  employment  rolls  of   the 
House  for  any  period  occurring  on  or  after 
October  1.  1972,  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
December  31,  1972,  whose  pay  was  disbursed 
In  such  period  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
may  make  adjustments  In  the  rate  of  pay 
of  such   employee   or  former  employee   for 
such  period  who  was  then  on  the  employ- 
ment rolls  of  the  House,  If,  in  the  determtaa- 
tlon  of  the  Clerk,  the  pay  fixing  authority 
governing  the  adjustment  of  pay  under  such 
Executive  Order  Numbered  11691,  as  If  effect 
on  January  1,  1973,  has  changed. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  169  to  the  aforesaid  bUl.  and 
concur  therem  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoaed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert : 
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Sbc  406.  None  of  tb«  funds  kereln  appro- 
prlAt«d  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance directly  or  Indirectly  combat  activi- 
ties by  United  States  military  forces  In  or 
over  or  from  off  the  sbores  of  Ndrtb  Vietnam, 
South   Vietnam.   Laoa,   or  Caabodla. 

Skc.  406.  Approprlatlona  atd  authority 
provided  in  thla  Act  ihaiX  be  available  from 
June  1,  1974,  and  all  obllgatloDB  Inciirred  in 
anticipation  of  the  appropriations  and  au- 
thority provided  In  this  Act  are  hereby  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  If  otherwise  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McCT.ET.T.AN.  Mr.  |>resident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  ccmcur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbened  3,  15,  18. 
19,  20,  29,  33.  48.  49,  60.  69,  87.  163.  and 
169. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE^  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  n^otion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prekident,  I  ask 
to  be  recognized  outside  the  morning 
hoar  order,  under  the  usual  procedure, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consefat  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  se8$lon  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  isk. 

There  being  no  objection.' the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


DBPARTB4ENT  OP  DEJ'ENSE 

The  PRESIDrNG  OPPICEU.  "Hie  clerk 
will  state  the  first  nomination. 

The  second  assistant  legidative  cleric 
read  the  nomination  of  Oen.  George  S. 
Brown.  XSS.  Air  Force,  to  b«  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICIR.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  wlD  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


RCi^ 


U.S.  AIR  po: 

The  second  assistant  leglalatlve  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Oen.  David  C. 
Jones.  Uj8.  Air  Force,  to  be  Chief  of 
Staff,  TJ.8.  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIC^.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  wl^  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

The  secOTid  assistant  legislative  clerk 
I>roceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  I^esident,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEA.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  tame  of  Mr. 
MWdendorf  to  be  Secretary  (tf  the  Navy 
on  the  list? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  on  I  he  list,  but 
there  is  a  "hold"  c«i  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  woCder  if  we 
could  dissolve  that  "hold."  The  Navy  has 
been  without  a  leader  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  not  the 
Senator  who  put  a  "hold*  on  it.  Another 
Senator  has;  I  do  not  know  who  it  is, 
but  it  is  a  courtesy  we  accord  to  any 
Senator  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate  that. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  leam  the 
name — not  publicly — but  leam  the 
name? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  have  to  say,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. But  if  I  find  out  I  will  contewjt 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  would  jdeld,  I  believe  that, 
without  breaking  any  confidence,  I  may 
have  inadvertently  obtained  information 
as  to  who  the  Senator  is.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  he  at  least  talk  to  this 
Senator,  because  I  believe  the  Senator 
simply  wants  to  be  heard  on  the  matter 
first,  and  I  hope  we  can  expedite  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  Navy  is  without  anyone  at  the 
helm,  and  it  is  important  that  we  move 
as  socm  as  we  can. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


U.a  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nomination  of  Cath- 
erine May  Bedell,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commlsston 
for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1980. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION. "AND  WELFARE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nomination  of  Terrell 
H.  Bell,  of  Utah,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


CO 


THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
AGING 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read*  sundry  nominations  on 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  oU  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresHlent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
aideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tiie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
legislative  business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  3  minutes 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AT  MONTANA 
COLLEGE  OF  MINERAL  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY:  A  GREAT 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
fihmday  last,  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  had  the  privilege  and  the  op- 
portunity to  give  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Randolph  Macon  College,  a 
school  which  he  attended  as  an  under- 
graduate and  from  which  he  graduated 
before  going  on  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  other  schools. 

Coincidentally,  on  that  same  day,  I 
had  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
to  give  the  commencement  address  at 
Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technology  in  Butte,  Mont.,  a  school 
wliich  I  attended  and  for  which  I  have  a 
great  affection,  because  it  gave  me  a 
start  in  life,  which  all  people  need  at  cer- 
tain times. 

It  was  a  day  of  memories;  it  was  a 
day  of  sadness,  and  a  day  of  Joy,  a  day  of 
remembrance  and  even,  perhaps,  a  day 
of  forgetting. 

.  The  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Scl- 
ebce  and  Technology  which,  until  1965, 
was  known  as  the  Montana  School  of 
Mines,  is  one  of  the  six  institutions  com- 
prising the  Montana  university  system. 

It  was  founded,  legislation  was  passed. 
In  1893,  5  years  sifter  Montana  became  a 
State.  The  actual  construction  of  the 
first  building  was  begun  in  1896,  sldA  the 
college  opened  its  doors  on  September  11, 
1900,  and  graduated  its  first  class  In 
June  1903. 

The  State  bureau  of  mines  and  geol- 
ogy, was  added  to  the  college  as  a  re- 
search department  in  1919. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  college  has  ex- 
panded its  traditional  offerings  in  vari- 
ous phs»es  of  mineral  engineering  to  in- 
clude degree  programs  in  environmental 
engineering,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
history,  and  English. 

Since  its  founding,  the  Montana 
School  of  Mines,  now  known  as  the  Mon- 
tana College  of  Mineral  Science  and 
Technology,  has  had  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  the  excellence  of  its  currlcu- 
limi,  especially  in  the  fields  of  mining, 
metallurgy,  mineralogy,  geology,  petrol- 
eimi  engineering,  and  the  like. 

It  has  expanded  from  a  school  of  about 
130  students,  when  I  attended  it,  to 
around  800  today.  It  is  the  best  mining 
school  in  the  world,  without  exceptton. 
It  has  a  reputation  which  can  only  be 
compared  with  that  of  Prieberg  in  der- 
many,  and  that  was  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War. 

Its  graduates  are  in  demand,  and  they 
cover  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Its  stu- 
dents come  from  all  over  the  globe. 

It  is  an  especially  outstanding  instftu- 
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tion,  in  my  opinion,  and  h£is  meant  much 
to  the  Butte-Anaconda,  western  Mon- 
tana area,  and  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  wish  it  well.  I  hope  it  continues  to 
grow  and  expand. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  basically  It 
is  a  mining  school,  and  I  h<H>e  that  its 
emphasis  will  remain  in  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  program  for  that  day  and 
the  commencement  address  which  I 
made  be  incorporated  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  pro- 
gram and  the  commencement  address 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SSVKNTT- Fourth  Ck>MMXNCKMKNT — ttov- 

TAKA  Cou^am  or  Minxkai.  Scmfcx  akd 
. .  TJtcHNOLOoY,  Bxrrra,  Mont< 

i>      (FoxTbeatre,  June  3, 1074. 8:30  pjn.) 

PROGRAM  or  COMMENCKMXNT  XZERCISE8 

Processional — Montana  Tech  String  En- 
semble, Rick  Hartwlg,  Director. 

(The  audience  Is  requested  to  stand  for  tbe 
Processional  and  remain  standing  through 
the  Invocation  and  the  playing  of  the  na- 
tional anthem.) 

Invocation — Reverend  Edward  W.  Newman, 
Immaculate  Conception  Chtirch. 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" — String  Ensemble. 

Introduction  of  Ouests — President  Fred  W, 
DeMoney. 

"Commentary:  1974" — Senator  Michael  J. 
Mansfield. 

Conferring  of  Degrees — President  Fred  W. 
DeMoney. 

Conferring  of  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
Honoris  Causa,  on  Walter  Todd  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor ESnerltus — Presentation  of  Professor 
Scott  by  Dean  Kenneth  McLeod. 

Conferring  of  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Engi- 
neering, Honoris  Causa,  on  Senator  Michael  J. 
Mansfield — Preeentatlon  of  Senator  Mansfield 
by  Vice-President  Donald  McOlasben. 

Presentation  of  Honor  Award  for  High 
Scholarship — President  Fred  W.  DeMoney. 

Benediction — Reverend  Oliver  L.  Jones, 
Gk)ld  Hill  Lutheran  Church. 

(The  audience  Is  requested  to  remain 
Standing  for  the  Recessional) 

Recessional — String  Ensemble. 

A  reception  for  the  graduates,  their  par- 
ents, and  their  friends  will  be  held  In  the 
Student  Union  building  following  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises. 

CANDIDATES  rOX  DXGREXS' 

Degrees  in  course 

Associate  of  Arts 
James  Coryel  AxeUon,  Butte,  Montana. 
Maakln  Mllovan  Blgovlch,  Bntte,  Montana. 
Michael  David  Boston,  Butte,  Montana. 
Nlcholette  EUyn  Breyer,  Butte,  Montana. 
John  Robert  Burke,  Butte,  Monttma. 
Rose  Mary  Carollo,  Butte,  Montana. 
Rlch&rd  Douglas  Daniels,  Butte,  Montana. 
Jumana  A.  ElSbarlf,  Lebanon. 
Colleen  Marie  Fischer,  Butte,  Montana. 
Barbara  Joann  Hayes,  Butte.  Montana. 
Thomas  Kenneth  Hohn,  Townsend,  Mon- 


Carol  Anne  Miller,  Butte,  Montana. 

Otla  Nelson  Mohn,  Whltesburg.  Kentucky. 

Charles  Henry  O'DonneU,  Anaconda,  Mon- 
tana. 

Billie  Jean  Peterson,  Oregson.  Montana. 

Dale  David  Rawlings,  Butte,  Montana. 

Sheila  Kay  Rivers,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Karen  Anne  Seymour.  Ramsay,  Montana. 

Joseph     Frederick     Sommers,     Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Robert  James  Turk,  Butte,  Montana. 

Joseph    Frederick    Sonuners,    Anaconda, 
Associate  of  Science 

Klmberly  Adele  Bawden,  Butte,  Montana. 

Kathleen  Ann  Dillon,  Butte,  Montana. 


Abdul  Fattah  A.  ElSharif ,  Lebanon. 

Shlrlee  L.  Kaighn,  Butte,  Montana. 

Keith  B.  Jensen,  Wolf  Point,  Montana. 

€tanley  W.  D.  Lawrebce,  Mlaeoula,  Mon- 
tana. 

Julie  Bossard  LePever,  Bntte,  Montana. 

Colleen  Marie  McOee,  Butte,  Montana. 

Rebecca  Jane  McOee,  Butte,  Montana. 

Cindy  Lou  Osmanson,  Butte,  Montana. 

Linda  Marie  Storm,  Butte,  Montana. 

Reginald  Lee  Thereault.  Butte.  Montana. 

James  Richard  Vermes,  Malta,  Montana. 

John  Larry  Vulolch,  Anaconda,  Montana. 
Afisoclate  of  Science /Engineering 

Andrew  Morgan  Chadwlck,  Lewistown, 
Montana. 

Loren,  Oeorge  Hoekema,  Laurel,  Montana. 

James  Lawrence  Nelson,  Drummond,  Mon- 
tana. 

Brian  Charles  Sayre,  Oreat  Falls,  Montana. 

Robert  Joseph  SmoUack,  Anaconda,  Mon- 
tana. 

Momo  J.  Vessele,  Flsebu,  Liberia. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Rhonda  Elame  Farrow  Jaeobson  (with  high 
honor) ,  Butte,  Montana. 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  Engineering  Science 

Robert  Dean  Bentley,  Butte,  Montana. 

Joel  Bruce  Knutson,  Butte,  Montana. 

Larry  Alvin  Olson,  Butte,  Montana. 

Donald  James  Shea,  Butte,  Montana. 

James  Bennett  Smltham,  Jr.,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. 

Robert  Joseph  SmoUack,  Anaconda,  Mon- 
tana. 

Bachelcv  of  Arts  m  English 

John  R.  Beatty,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Rose  Mary  Carollo  (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

Sylvia  Frances  CaroUo,  Butte,  Montana. 

Charlene  A.  Davis  (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

Clara  Parko  Haft  (with  high  honor) ,  Butte, 
Meal  tans. 

LlUlan  Elizabeth  McCauley  (with  Mgh 
honor) ,  Butte,  Montana. 

Or«ce  M.  Orgaln  (with  honor) ,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. 

PhyUU  AdeU  Stout  (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

WUliam  John  Suydam,  Butte,  Montana. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Environmental 
Engineering 
Mark  Alan  Bossard,  Anaconda,  Montana. 
PhUllp  Maurice  DeDycker,  Butte,  Montana. 
Harry  Nick  Obstar,  Oreat  Falls,  Montana. 
Darrell  Robert  Scharf  (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

Ray  Wallace  ^ringer.  Sunburst,  Montana. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Oeologlcal  Engineering 

Thomas  Allen  Behllng  (with  honor) ,  Darby, 
Montana. 

Steve  John  Czehura,  Butte,  Montana. 

Melvln  LeRoy  Oranberg,  Butte,  Montana. 

Wendell  Eyre  Johnson,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

Brlaln  Joseph  Lunty,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Canada. 

Robert  John  Pederson,  Billings,  Montana. 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Oeophyslcal 

Engineering 

John  Byron  Aultmann,  Jr.  (with  high 
honor) ,  Butte,  Montana. 

Carole  Cecelia  Collier  Speake  (with  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

Richard  Conrad  West  (with  high  honor), 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  In  History 

Ellssa  Kay  Clark,  Butte,  Montana. 

John  Patrick  Foley,  Butte,  Montana. 

Keith  B.  Jensen,  Wolf  Point,  Montana. 

Stanley  Oeorge  Mayra  (with  honor),  Butte, 
Montana. 

Charles  Wayne  McDanlel.  Butte,  Montana. 

Wayne  Michael  O'Brien,  Butte,  Montana. 

James  Robert  Person,  South  Oate,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Agnes  Mary  Seymour   (with  high  honor) 
Butte,  Montana. 

Doreen  B.  WiUlams,  Walkervllle,  Montana. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mathematics 
Olenn  Dale  Laltmen,  Butte,  Montana. 
Bruce  Carlyle  Bowe,  Butte,  Montana. 
Wendy  Lee  Swanson   (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

John  Larry  Vuldch  (with  honor),  Anaeon- 
da,  Montana. 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Butte,  Montana. 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical 
Engineering 
Joeeph     Frederick     Sommers,     Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Mehrdad  Nonahal  Tehranl,  Tehran,  Iran. 

Bachelor  of  Science  In  Mineral  Dressing 
Engineering 

Steven  Wallis  Banning,  Butte,  Montana. 

Kv.rt   Alan   Porgaard    (with  high   honor), 
Salmo,  B.C.,  Canada. 

Jon  Nicholas  Hoyrup,  Dillon,  Montana. 

Donald  Edward  McCarthy,  Butte,  Montana. 

Robert  Dale  Osmanssn,  Butte,  Montana. 

Joseph     Frederick     Sommers,     Anaconda, 
MontaJia. 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  Mining  Engineermg 

Thomas     Allen     Behllng     (with     honor). 
Darby,  Montana. 

William  Robert  Hansen,  Olasgow,  Montana. 

Dean  J.  Honey,  Butte,  Montana. 

John  Edward  Howard,  PhUlpsburg,  Mon- 
tana. 

Curtis  Allan  Johnson,  Olendlve,  Montana. 

Scott  William  Lorber  (with  honor),  Butte, 
Montana. 

Donald  Ernest  Moe,  Missoula,  Montana. 

Charles  Justice  Speake,  Jr.,  Victor,  Mon- 
tana. 

Jerry  Lee  Stacey,  Butte,  Montana. 
Bachelor  of  Science  In  Petroleum  Engineering 

Oary    Ernest    Aho    (with    honor),    Butte, 
Montana. 

Kenneth  Bernard  Allen,  Cochrane,   Alta., 
Canada. 

W.  Jorla  Brlnkerbotr,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Roy  L.  Brown,  Billings,  Montana. 

Lawrence  Edward  Brumlt,  m,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. 

Albert  John  Ciallella,  Anaconda,  Montana. 

All  T.  Dabbagh,  Mecca,  Saudi  Arabia. 

Stephen  Alfred  Davles,  Butte,  McHitana. 

Thomas  Kenneth  Hohn,  Townsend,  Mon- 
tana. 

David  John  Loran,  Butte,  Montana. 

Craig  Nicholas  Madeen  (with  high  honor), 
Butte,  Montana. 

David  Margolin,  Browne  Station,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Otis  Nelson  Mohn,  Whltesburg,  Kentucky. 

Eric  Howard  Olsen,  Butte,  Montana. 

Richard  Lee  Paynter,  Butte,  Montana. 

Ralph  Dale  Tronstad   (with  high  honor). 
Fort  Shaw,  Montana. 

Master  of  Science  In  Engineering  Science 

Oary  Wayne  Mannlx,  Butte,  Montana. 
Master  of  Science  In  Oeophyslcal  Engineering 

Mlng-Ju  Jan,  Taiwan,  Republic  of  China 
Master  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineer- 
ing 

John  Robert  Knoepke,  Butte,  Montana. 
Master  of  Science  In  Mineral  Dressing  Engi- 
neering 

Kent,  Joseph  McOrew,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 
Reginald  Obab,  Ouyitfia,  South  America. 
David  Harry  Rust,  Whitehall,  Montana. 

ProfesaUmal  degreea 

Engineering  Science   Engineer    (honoris 

causa) 

Terrence  Klrkland,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Oeologlcal   Engineer    (honoris   causa) 
Andrew  Corry,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Mineral  Dressing  Engineer    (honoris  causa) 
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Prank  Antoololl,  Butta,  Monti  Aa. 
Truzton  Fl«ber.  Butt«,  MontaiiA. 

Bfinlnf^  Bnfliieer  (honoris  ^uca) 
Petrus  J.  Du  Tolt,  TuoBon.  Arizona. 
Rayworth  P.  Howe.  Butte,  Mottaoa. 

Honorary  degrees 
Doctor  of  Engineering  (bonotis  causa) 

Uldiael  Joeepb  Mansfield.  Washington, 
DC. 

Doctor  of  Letters  (honoris  i^usa) 

WaltOT  Todd  Scott.  Butte.  Montana. 

The  Montana  Ck>Uege  of  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology  (until  10M  tl)e  Montana 
School  of  Mince)  is  one  of  slz  institutions 
comprising  the  Montana  University  System. 

Although  the  necessary  legislation  was 
pused  In  1803,  the  actual  construction  of 
the  first  building  was  not  begun  until  1896. 
The  college  opened  Its  doors  oa  September 
11,  1900,  and  graduated  its  first  daw  in  June 
1903. 

The  Bureau  ot  Mines  and  (|eology  was 
added  to  the  college  as  a  research  department 
in  1919. 

In  the  past  decide,  the  collie  has  ex- 
panded Its  traditional  offerings  in  various 
phases  of  mineral  engineering  to  include 
degree  programs  in  envlroojnental  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  chemistry,  gygVith,  and 
history. 

Since  Its  founding,  the  college; has  gained 
a  world-wide  reputation  fOT  Its  excellent 
graduates,  who  have  contributed  significant- 
ly to  the  mineral  Industries.  Moreover,  the 
college  has  offered  broad  ediicatlonal  opj>or- 
tunltles  to  the  people  of  Butte  and  surround- 
ing  areas. 

COMJIXNTART — 1 974 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Mixx  Maih^ikld  (D., 

Montana) ) 
Commencement,  in  medieval  tliaes.  meant 

a  beginning.  Today  is  a  day  of  Joy  and  re- 
lief to  this  class,  sadnees  to  your  parents,  and. 
to  some  of  us.  remembrances.  To  be  with 
you,  today,  brings  a  flood  of  memories.  My 
life  and  work  have  been  closely  aligned  with 
this  Institution  and  this  part  of  the  SUte. 
The  Butte-Ansiconda  region  hasi  given  me 
enormous  support  and  encouragement  over 
the  years.  I  can  never  repay  the  pe<^le  of 
this  area  nor  the  people  of  Monuia  for  their 
trust  and  faith  down  through  the:  decades. 

Butte  U  the  place  where  I  woifced  In  the 
mines  for  nine  years  as  a  muckflr,  a  miner 
and  an  aasUtant  mining  engineer.  Butte  is 
the  place  where  I  met  the  girl,  a  teacher  at 
Butte  High  School,  who  becam«  my  wife, 
my  sustenance  and  my  support  dovrn  through 
the  years,  without  her  and  this  Institution 
I  would  not  be  standing  before  tou  today 
without  her  and  this  Institution  II  would  not 
be  what  I  am  today.  Tou  can  understand.  I'm 
sure,  why  my  first  two  loves  were  ray  wife  and 
this  school.  I 

Butte  is  the  place  of  the  old !  School  of 
Mines,  where  at  the  insistence  of  i»y  wife-to- 
be.  I  appUed  for  admission.  At  th^  point  I 
was  already  approaching  twenty -five  and'  I 
had  not  gone  to  high  school.  In  |act,  I  had 
not  even  completed  eight  grades.  The  then 
President  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Dr.  Oeorge 
Craven,  was  understanding  but  diiblous.  He 
told  me  that  the  only  way  1  could  be  admitted 
was  as  a  special  student.  To  becom^  a  regular 
student,  he  said,  I  would  have  to  n»lce  up  my 
high  school  entrance  credits.  I  completed  the 
school  year.  1937-38,  whUe  working  In  the 
mines  at  night.  At  the  end  of  that  year  I 
had  passed  the  reqtilred  subjects,  most  of 
them  Just  barely.  The  teachers  wer*  generous 
and  took  a  personal  Interewt  in  what  to  them 
must  have  been  something  of  an  educational 
oddity.  With  me.  they  had  to  concjuct,  not  a 
•Head  start."  but  a  kind  of  'Late  itan"  pro- 
gram. ] 

Among  the  professors  who  taught  me 
guided  me.  and  counseled  me,  w^  a  man 
from  Harvard  by  the  name  of  Walt^  T.  Scott. 


Professor  of  Sngllsh.  I  cannot  begin  to  ex- 
press how  honored  I  am  to  be  on  the  same 
platform  with  Professor  Scott.  ; 

He  meant  much  to  vat  as  a  student  and 
friend  as  he  has  meant  much  to  this  school 
through  the  years.  He  has  dene  a  great  deal 
for  education  in  this  State  and  community 
and  he  Is  receiving,  today,  the  kind  of  rec- 
ognition he  richly  deeervee  and  which  Is  long 
overdue. 

Also,  on  the  platform  today,  Is  another 
long-time  friend  from  Butte,  a  man  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  faculty  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  Ambassador  Andrew 
Corry,  who  la  also  b^ng  honored  by  his  old 
school. 

I  am  also  honored  by  being  on  the  plat- 
form with  Terrenoo  Klrkland,  who  is  receiv- 
ing the  Professional  Degree  of  Engineering 
Science  Engineer,  Prank  AntonloU  and  Trux- 
ton  Plsher,  who  are  recevlng  the  Profes- 
sional Degree  of  Mineral  Dressing  Engineer, 
and  Petrus  J.  Du  Tolt  and  Rayworth  P.  Howe 
(posthumously),  who  are  receiving  the  Pro- 
fessional Degree  of  Mining  Engineer. 

When  I  enrolled  in  Montana  Tech,  the 
entire  student  body  was  only  about  130.  In 
the  same  year,  girls  were  admitted  for  the 
first  time.  The  girls  in  that  first  class  num- 
bered somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty.  They  came  almost  entirely  from 
Butte  High  School,  Olrls  Central  and  Ana- 
conda High  and  were  looked  upon  as  either 
a  distraction  or  an  Inspiration.  In  either 
case,  this  school,  along  with  the  State,  was 
In  the  vanguard  in  according  full  legal  rec- 
ognition to  women  as  equal  persons. 

In  the  1930*8  and  30*8.  the  Departments  of 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy.  Petro- 
letim  Engineering  and  Geology  were  the 
basic  components  in  which  degrees  were 
awarded  at  the  School  of  Mines  It  was  con- 
sidered the  outstanding  educational  center 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world.  Only  Freiburg,  in 
Germany,  was  considered  comparable.  To- 
day, Montana  Tech  continues  to  enjoy  that 
reputation  and  It  is  eminently  deserved.  The 
standards  have  been  maintained  even  as  tha 
scope  of  the  educational  program  here  has 
been  extended  to  take  in  a  Liberal  Arts  cal- 
endar. A  studies  program  In  Liberal  Arts  and 
other  changes  have  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  student  body  many 
times  over.  So  far  as  I  can  see.  however,  there 
has  not  been  any  diluting  of  the  quality 
of  the  educational  experience.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  has  been  enriched  greatly  since  the 
days  when  I  was  a  student.  May  I  suggest 
to  the  Regents  on  this  platform  that  they 
keep  this  In  mind  as  the  school  goes  on  to 
greater  heights. 

I  would  anticipate  an  even  larger  enroll- 
ment and  a  greater  scope  of  Intellectual  pur- 
suits at  Montana  Tech  in  the  years  ahead. 
That  can  be  all  to  the  good  1  would  only 
hope  that  In  the  process  of  growing  this 
school  will  never  lose  what  to  me.  as  a  some- 
what bewildered  and  uncertain  student, 
meant  so  much  at  an  earlier  time.  That  was 
the  sense  of  personal  concern  which  was 
communicated  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administration.  You  mattered  to  them 
and  they  mattered  to  you. 

I  would  hope,  too.  that  this  school  will 
keep,  as  it  has  always  had.  a  unique  core  of 
excellence  associated  with  the  mineral 
sciences  because  Montana  Is  deeply  Involved 
m  that  aspect  of  the  nations  well  being. 
Montanans  have  exploited  hard  rock  minerals 
and  others  have  come  here  to  exploit  them 
throughout  the  history  of  the  State.  I  choose 
the  word  "exploit"  advisedly.  The  history  of 
mining  in  this  State  Is  not  one  of  unalloyed 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Montana.  Its  advantages  have  been  Interlaced 
with  a  great  deal  of  human  misery  and  suf- 
fering, callousness  and  corruption 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  especially  at  this  time  when  there  is 
underway  a  dramatic  shift  of  national  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  deposits  of  low  sulfur  coal 


In  the  Great  Plains.  Many  people  would  like 
us  to  believe  that  this  cloee-to-the-siirface 
coal  Is  the  easy  answer  to  the  nation's  energy 
problems.  I  do  not  go  along  with  glib  think- 
ing of  that  kind.  There  are  questions— many 
questions — to  be  asked  and  answered.  Who, 
for  example,  profits  by  the  exploitation  of 
Uiat  coal?  Do  the  people  of  this  State  gain 
If  an  energy  shortage  Is  exchanged  iw  a 
shortage  of  clean  air  and  clean  water?  In 
the  long  run,  do  the  people  of  the  nation 
gain  thereby?  Yet,  that  may  be  In  store  un- 
less we  move  cautlo\isIy  in  exploiting  these 
coal  reserves. 

Eastern  BContana  with  lU  vast  plaljos,  roll- 
ing hills,  and  badlands,  has  a  tradition  of 
agrtciilture  and  llvsetock  production.  People 
who  live  there  are  wary  of  the  massive  dis- 
ruption which  Is  associated  with  crash  sur- 
face mining.  They  have  valid  reason  to  be 
concerned  and  I  share  their  concern.  As  yet, 
there  Is  Insufficient  Indication  that  the  huge 
coal  companlee  and  out-of-state  utlUtles  have 
any  deep  Interest  In  confronting  the  prob- 
lems that  their  presence  creates  for  local 
areas. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  gains  to  be  derived 
firom  the  eixploltatlon  of  the  ooal  reserves. 
The  Income  and  public  revenues  associated 
with  mineral  developments  of  great  magni- 
tude are  very  tempting.  So.  too.  are  the  high 
prices  offered  for  leases. 

But,  the  other  concerns  I  have  noted  are 
not  to  be  Ignored.  They  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  people  of  the  State  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  generation  of  young  people 
represented  In  this  graduating  class  and 
those  who  will  come  after  them. 

Living  Americans  do  not  hold  the  land,  the 
rivers,  the  sky,  the  air  and  the  hills  of  Mon- 
tana as  an  absolute  right.  The  nation's 
natural  treasures  are  ours  to  use.  not  to 
abuse.  They  are  a  trust  to  be  maintained  for 
future  generations.  In  the  assertion  of  our 
own  rights,  we  cannot  ignore  the  rights  of 
those  who  will  come  after  us. 

So,  Inuaofar  as  I  am  concerned,  the  question 
of  coal-strlppln£  will  be  approached  care- 
fully— very  carefully — and  cautiously — very 
cautiously.  In  concert  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Montana  Congreeelonal  delega- 
tion, it  Is  my  Intention  to  use  every  avenue 
of  the  Federal  government  which  is  open  to 
us  to  see  that  such  Is  the  case. 

The  development  of  the  coal  resources  does 
not  have  to  be  ruled  out  If  It  can  be  done 
safely.  In  this  connection,  Montana  Tech  and 
other  units  of  the  Montana  University  Sys- 
tem can  be  especially  useful.  They  can  devise, 
continuously,  new  and  better  ways  In  which 
coal  can  ba  extractad  and  utilized  effectively 
without  devastating  the  land  and  polluting 
the  waterways.  That  Is  the  only  way  these 
resources  can  be  developed  If  they  are  to 
benefit  Montana  and  the  nation  not  only 
today  but  In  all  the  days  of  the  future.  There 
Is  no  need.  In  my  Judgment,  to  turn  the  State 
Into  a  scarred  and  twisted  wasteland  in  a 
frantic  search  for  cheap  fuel  for  the  nation. 
Nor  will  It  be. 

■Hie  oU  crisis  last  winter  which  precipitated 
this  search  was  a  kind  of  handwriting  oa  the 
wall.  Repeated  and  well-founded  scientific 
and  other  expert  warnings  of  an  impending 
shortage  were  Ignored  for  many  years.  Oil 
yields  declined  at  home  even  as  the  nation 
became  more  and  more  dependent  on  petro- 
leum. Alternatives  were  ignored.  Research 
was  neglected.  Wwteful  consumption  con- 
tinued. Then  came  the  Arab  boycott. 

The  great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  na- 
tion were  thrown  Into  near  panic  when  the 
king  pin  of  the  nation's  economic  and  social 
structure  was  Jarred.  Almost  overnight  the 
Federal  government  went  from  do  little  to  do 
everything.  In  a  sudden  determination  to  as- 
sure self-sufficiency,  a  massive  financial  and 
technical  assault  was  launched  in  the  field 
of  energy.  Dozens  of  agencies  and  offices 
plunged  Into  the  search.  No  matter  that  the 
problem  was  a  long  time  In  brewing  and 
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would  be  a  long  time  In  passing.  No  matter 
that  crash  Federal  programs  In  other  mo- 
ments of  crises  have  Invariably  proved  waste- 
ful and  often  misdirected.  The  only  answer 
of  which  we  were  capable  at  that  point  was 
to  pull  out  all  the  stops.  It  was  not  a  very 
reasoned  approach  but  it  was  about  the  only 
way,  as  a  government,  v<re  were  able  to  react  at 
an. 

That  Is  why.  It  seems  to  me.  it  is  high 
time  to  lo<A  beyond  the  Immediate  question 
of  energy.  We  need  to  consider  closely  the 
way  In  which  our  entire  national  economic 
life  has  come  to  be  organized  and  the  role 
which  government  plays  therein.  We  need  to 
think  deeply  about  the  economic  structure  of 
the  nation  not  J\ist  as  It  Is  today  but  as  It  Is 
likely  to  be  five  or  ten  years  hence. 

Not  only  In  energy  but  In  many  other 
facets  of  our  economy  there  have  also  oc- 
curred haphazard  and  wastefiil  usages,  un- 
wise development  and  random  and  uncoor- 
dinated government  Intervention.  That  there 
Is  a  sudden  fixation  of  federal  attention  on 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  other  fuels  is  under- 
standable. But  what  about  nickel,  tin.  Iron, 
copper  and  bauxite?  Where  will  we  get  the 
supplies  of  these  and  other  essential  re- 
sources In  the  years  ahead?  What  about  food? 
Indeed,  what  of  the  exhaustlblllty  of  clean 
air  and  pure  water? 

Four  years  ago,  the  Interior  Department 
said  we  depended  preponderantly  on  foreign 
countries. to  supply  us  with  thirteen  basic 
minerals.  Today,  there  are  at  least  forty  min- 
erals on  the  same  list.  They  include,  bauxlte- 
alumlnum,  tin,  lead,  nickel  and  chromium. 
What  happens  If  the  countries  from  which 
we  get  those  basic  minerals  should  decide 
to  cut  us  off?  I  think  we  can  withstand  a 
cartel  such  as  the  one  which  recently  threat- 
ened to  raise  the  export  price  of  bananas 
from  Central  America — but  what  of  other 
commodities?  We  have  already  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, how  foreign  sources  can  affect  our 
economy  deeply  by  withholding  petroleum 
in  which  we  ourselves  have  great  resources. 
What  of  basic  commodities  In  which  we  have 
little  or  none? 

What,  for  example,  of  bauxite?  Over  80 
percent  of  the  bauxite  used  in  the  production 
of  aluminum  Is  Imported.  Aluminum  per- 
vades our  society.  Oas-savlng  engines  are 
built  from  it.  The  building  trades  are  vora- 
cious consumers.  Food  packaging  is  depend- 
ent on  it.  A  myriad  of  other  industries  are 
affected  by  Ite  avaUablllty.  With  time,  pw- 
haps,  we  could  step-up  domestic  bauxite 
production  In  the  form  of  alxmilnum  clays 
to  be  found  in  Georgia,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
But  aluminum  refining  requires  massive 
amounts  of  electricity,  and  we  already  have 
a  shortage  of  power. 

Chromium  Is  another  essential  element 
which  goes  into  a  great  many  producte.  We 
are  lOO  percent  dependent  on  Importe  of 
chromium  even  though  we  have  low  grade 
chrome  In  the  Absarokees  In  southern  Mon- 
tana. Most  of  the  importe  presenUy  oome 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  there  ai«  stUl 
delays  In  putting  trade  with  that  nation,  as 
well  as  with  the  Peoplee  Republic  of  China, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations.  The 
sdminlstratlon  has  requested  legislation  to 
that  end  and  I  am  frank  to  acknowledge  that 
It  is  In  the  Congress  where  the  question  has 
become  snarled  In  extraneous  Issues.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
need  to  enlarge  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
foreign  supply  sources  for  many  commodities. 

The  problems  of  a  complex  economy  such 
ss  we  have  In  this  nation  go  well  beyond 
metals  and  minerals.  In  1973.  the  nation 
experienced  the  biggest  boost  in  the  cost  of 
groceries  in  over  twenty-five  years.  Any  lala- 
tlonshlp  between  ultimate  retell  prices  and 
the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  Is  minimal  at 
best.  The  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  for  ex- 
ample, has  dropped  very  sharply  In  recent 
months  as  this  Stete  knows  only  too  well, 
but  a  similar  drop  in  retell  prices  is  scarcely 
discernible.  Prices  of  cotton,  wool  and  syn- 


thetic fibers  have  risen  93  percent.  The  Infla- 
tion was  10%  percent  from  March  of  1973 
to  March  of  1974;  14%  percent  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  minimize  difficulties 
such  as  these,  it  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
re-examine  and  readjust  the  government  ap- 
paratus which  exists  in  one  vray  or  another 
for  deaUng  with  them. 

At  last  report,  more  than  fifty  Federal 
agencies  and  administrations  were  collecting 
and  oomplling  date  on  the  subject  of  mate- 
rials-supply. The  total  continues  to  increase 
with  the  ^wlng  Interest  in  environmental 
safeguards,  product  safety  and  similar  ques- 
tions. A  great  deal  of  Information  Is  avail- 
able so  that  is  not  the  critical  point.  Nor  Is  it 
that  government  intervention  and  controls 
are  inadequate;  in  some  reepecte,  they  are 
excessive. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty,  as  I  see  It,  Is  how 
to  employ  more  effectively  the  Intellectual, 
technical,  sclentiflc  and  other  resources 
which  we  have  available  In  this  nation  for 
confronting  the  needs  of  the  economy.  It  is, 
largely,  how  to  convert  what  Is  already 
known  into  what  can  be  done  but  Is  not 
being  done.  In  the  end.  It  is  a  matter  of 
using  our  heads,  of  coordinating  and  apply- 
ing pertinent  knowledge  In  a  rational 
manner. 

This  approach  need  not  mean  more  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  private  econ- 
omy. The  fact  is  that  the  government  is 
already  intervening  up  to  its  ears  and  has 
been  doing  so  for  decades.  That  is  not  going 
to  change.  The  question  is  whether  the  Inter- 
vention is  going  to  be  coordinated  for  na- 
tionally akccepteble  ends  or  pursued  In  a  way 
that  Is  so  disjointed  and  infuriating  as  to 
tax  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  fun- 
damental political  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions of  the  nation. 

What  Is  needed.  In  short,  and  what  is 
lacking  in  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  date,  has  been  a  kind  of  central 
alarm  system,  an  early-warning  system,  with 
regard  to  trends  In  the  nation's  economy. 
May  I  add  that  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  design  that  kind  of  Instrument.  When  I 
was  asked  ^y  my  Senate  colleagues  and  the 
networks,  last  February,  to  speak  to  the  na- 
tion for  the  Congressional  majority  as  a 
supplement  to  the  President's  Stete  of  the 
Union  message,  I  put  the  problem  in  these 
words: 

"The  need  Is  to  take  a  carefiU  look  not 
only  at  the  flashing  of  the  single  danger 
signal  (of  the  energy  shortage)  but  at  the 
whole  Integrated  switchboard  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  It  is  not  enough,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  Federal  government  to  spend 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a  rescue  opera- 
tion to  keep  the  bankrupt  Penn  Central 
Railroad  on  the  tracks.  We  need  to  know 
where  an  action  of  that  kind  flte  into  a 
national  raU  poUcy;  where  that  policy.  In 
tvim,  fite  Into  a  total  transportetlon  pattern; 
where  that  pattern,  in  turn,  fite  Into  the 
over-all  requirements  of  the  nation,  today, 
and  for  the  next  decade  or  more." 

In  short,  we  need  to  think  ahead  In  order 
to  make  hard  political  choices  between  what 
Is  more  Importent  to  the  nation  and  what  is 
less,  between  what  Is  enduring  and  what  Is 
transitory.  That  Is  the  full  scale  by  which 
government  Intervention  in  the  nation's 
economy,  when  It  must  take  place,  should 
be  measured.  Unless  we  begin  to  use  that 
seals,  the  right  hand  of  government  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  undo  or  do  over 
what  the  left  hand  has  Just  done. 

Shortly  after  my  stetement  was  made  last 
February,  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  the  Repub- 
lican Leader,  Joined  me  In  recognizing  this 
need  smd.  together,  we  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives  and  the  President.  It  was  forth- 
coming. For  several  weeks,  thereafter,  the 
Leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  gathered  In  my  office,  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  XntMorj  and  several 
other  key  economic  officials  of  the  Admin- 


istration In  a  series  of  \inprecedented  meet- 
ings to  consider  this  question. 

A  short  tune  ago,  this  all-government 
group  was  able  to  reach  unanimous  accord 
on  how  to  pursue  this  matter.  As  we  see  it, 
there  is  a  need  for  tripartite  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Americans  drawn  from  outside 
of  government  to  work  together  in  a  national 
commission  which  will — 

First,  act  as  the  central  focal  and  refining 
point  for  the  ever-accumulating  mountain 
of  Information  which  Is  available  on  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  nation's 
economy; 

Second,  to  sort  out  this  vast  array  of  in- 
formation virith  the  aid  of  such  wisdom  and 
BkiUs  that  the  nation  can  muster  from  all 
relevaint  sources  in  order  to  perceive  and 
forecast  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  the 
fundamental  economic  needs  and  problems 
of  the  nation  are  likely  to  be  a  few  years 
hence; 

And,  finally,  on  that  basis,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent which  can  be  translated  into  co- 
ordinated and  effective  government  action 
In  meeting  those  needs  and  problems.  In 
that  fashion,  perhaps,  crises  like  that  of 
petroleum,  which  would  otherwise  burst  in 
on  us  one  after  another,  can  be  mitigated  or 
prevented. 

There  is  now  ujider  consideration  In  the 
Congress,  legislation  which  has  the  unan- 
imous support  of  the  two  party  leadership 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  If  passed.  It  will  permit  the 
taking  of  the  next  steps  in  fashioning  a  new 
coordinated  approach  to  the  nation's  gather- 
ing economic  needs  and  problems. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Legislative  Branch 
and  the  two  parties  can  cooperate  at  the 
present  time  In  this  fashion.  How  can  there 
be  cooperation  there  when  there  Is  a  virtual 
confrontetlon  on  the  question  of  Watergate 
and  related  matters?  Is  not  the  Congress  at 
this  very  moment  considering  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President?  Have  there  not  been 
calls  from  individual  members  of  Congress 
of  both  parties  for  the  resignation  of  the 
President?  The  answer  Is,  yes.  it  Is  a  time 
of  virtual  confrontetlon  over  the  Watergate 
affair.  Yes,  the  Congress  or.  at  this  point, 
the  House  of  Representetlves.  is  considering 
impeachment.  Yes,  individual  members  of 
both  parties  have  called  for  resignation. 

But  confrontetlon  in  the  one  Instance 
cannot  be  allowed  to  preclude  cooperation 
In  others  when  cooperation  is  essential  to 
the  nation.  Nor  has  It  done  so.  The  fact  la 
that  there  has  been  cooperation  with  the 
Executive  Branch  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
economic  question  which  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed but  also  in  other  matters.  Just  re- 
cently, for  example.  I  returned  from  disens- 
slons  with  the  new  President  of  France,  dis- 
cussions which  were  pursued  with  the  fan 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  President. 
Repeatedly,  the  Secretary  of  Stete.  speaking 
and  acting  as  he  does,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes.  has  had  ex- 
pressions and  actions  of  support  from  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representetlves. 
Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  with  the  Secretery 
in  Mexico  City  at  a  meeting  of  American 
Foreign  Ministers  for  precisely  that  reason. 

So  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Im- 
peachment proceeding  which  Is  a  Constitu- 
tional obligation  of  the  most  solemn  kind, 
has  not  and  v^l  not  impair  the  functioning 
of  the  Congress  in  Ite  regular  legislative  busi- 
ness. Least  of  all  will  It  stand  In  the  way 
of  cooperation  with  the  Executive  Branch 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  The  President 
knows  that  there  is  a  large  area  of  agree- 
ment in  foreign  relations  between  the  two 
Branches  and  the  two  parties.  So,  too,  does 
the  Congress.  And  so,  too,  may  I  add  do  for- 
eign govemmente. 

To  be  sure,  the  time  Is  not  a  happy  one 
either  for  the  President  or  for  the  Oongreas. 
But  the  contentment  of  the  elected  and  ap- 
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pointed  Incumbents  is  not  wpat  the  Con- 
stitution Is  all  about.  What  matters  Is  not 
the  convenience  of  the  men  amd  women  In 
government — those  of  va  who  %n  here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow — what  mattwrs  Is  the  va- 
lidity and  diirablllty  of  the  federal  Institu- 
tions and  their  continued  capacity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  tlie  nation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  corifldence  of  the 
people  In  these  institutions  has  been  badly 
shaken  by  the  events  and  revelations  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  We  can't  escape  the 
reality,  however,  that  Watergate  and  related 
matters  was  not  a  bad  dream.  It  did  happen. 
It  cannot  and  will  not  be  Ignofed.  It  cannot 
be  swept  o^t  of  sight.  There  are  no  short- 
cuts out  of  the  situation.  Po#  Congress  to 
drop  the  matter,  even  If  It  i«re  possible, 
would  provl«te  no  answer.  For  th*  President  to 
resign,  even  If  he  were  so  inclined,  would 
not  provide  an  answer.  A  satisfactory  answer. 
In  my  Judgment,  can  be  foun4  only  in  the 
Constitution  and  In  the  processes  provided 
therein.  These  are  the  prooesB^s  which  are 
now  being  pursued  In  a  meet  responsible 
fashion  In  the  Courts  and  In  the  Congress. 
They  will  continue  to  be  pursned  until  the 
matter  is  resolved.  ' 

It  Is  a  trying  time  for  this  nation  and 
espedally  for  the  young  among  us.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  face  up  to  shortcomlnas  In  Institu- 
tions which  we  have  come  to  regard  with  a 
Tespect  bordering  on  reverence.  It  Is  a  time 
for  patience  and  psetralnt.  It  Is  a  time  for  un- 
derstanding of  your  govemmentt  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Presidency.  With, that  under- 
standing, we  can  and  will  canty  on  during 
this  period  of  difficulty.  Abova  all.  It  Is  a 
time  to  remember  that  "the  prise  of  liberty 
Is  eternal  vigilance." 

Our  political  processes.  In  the(  end,  will  be 
purified  and  strengthened  by  this  ordeal. 
Watergate  will  pass  and  we  wlU  endure  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  th^  Is  right  In 
this  nation.  There  Is  a  strong,  decent,  In- 
diistrlouB  and  compassionate  people.  There 
Is  a  bountiful  land.  There  Is  lnt#Ulgence,  in- 
ventiveness and  vitality.  There  must  be  forth- 
coming the  leadership  to  put  the*e  attributes 
to  use  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Thiit  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  servQ  in  govern- 
ment, in  the  Presidency,  in  the  Congress  and 
In  the  military  and  civilian  service.  This  na- 
tion deserves  more  than  a  decent  present. 
This  nation  deserves  and  it  will  have  a  de- 
cent future  In  freedom.  And  thlsJ  you  may  be 
certata.  is  what  this  nation  wl|l  achieve. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thaUk  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  fof  hla  refer- 
ences to  me.  He  is  not  only  a  grswluate  of 
a  famous  school  but  he  himself  is.  I  am 
sure,  one  of  the  most  famoiis  and  cele- 
brated and  honored  alumni  (jf  that  In- 
stitution. Such  a  school,  so  .celebrated 
for  Its  expertise  and  its  ability  to  train 
technologists  in  the  art  of  nilning  and 
related  subjects,  certainly  struck  gold  in 
this  eminent  graduate,  the  dlatlngulshed 
majority  leader.  So  I  do  extetid  to  him 
my  congratulations  that  he  ^tis  able  to 
go  back  to  his  alma  mater  f  or|  this  com- 
mencement week,  -^s  I  was  h^ppy  to  go 
back  to  my  first  alma  mater  at  the  same 
time. 

My  alma  mater  is  a  little  Methodist 
college  founded  in  1830.  This  week  I  saw 
a  particularly  abrasive  and  rather  vicious 
article  about  me  by  a  highly  inaccurate 
and  rather  reprehensible  joitnalist  of 
the  lowest  order.  I  suppose  the  biggest 
mistake  in  the  article  was  its  author,  but 
his  arrival  on  the  scene  was  something 
with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do.  That  we 
can  attribute  to  his  parents. 

I  was  amused,  however,  th^t  he  re- 
ferred to  my  little  Methodic  coUege. 
dominated  almost  entirely  b^  divinity 
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students,  submerged  under  the  miasma 
of  prthlbltlon,  a  college  where  no  alco- 
hol was  ever  seen  except  In  the  chemistry 
iskboratory,  and  that  not  for  imbibing,  as 
a  "mint  Julep  college." 

The  writer  also  reveals  a  sort  of  re- 
verse bigotry  with  invidious  reference  to 
me  as  a  WASP,  as  a  Protestant,  of  which, 
of  course,  I  am  proud,  but  I  have  no  use 
for  bigots  of  any  race,  creed,  or  ccdor, 
and  I  would  like  to  excoriate  him  a  bit 
for  that  as  well,  because  we  Protestants 
are  a  minority  in  some  places  and  a  ma- 
jority in  others,  smd  are  as  proud  of  our 
traditions  as  the  Catholics — who  out- 
number me  In  my  own  family,  by  the 
way — or  members  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
Moslems,  or  anj'one  else. 

I  have  imdertaken  to  deliver  myself 
of  this  little  hortatory  effort  because  I 
honor  the  Journalistic  profession,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  faitliful  scribes 
and  honorable  people.  But  every  now  and 
then  you  meet  some  dishonorable  little 
squirt,  and  he  gets  paid  for  It. 

I  suppose  he  earned  his  30  pieces  of 
whatever  it  was.  Let  him  go  on  his  way. 
finding  whatever  consolation  he  can.  I 
will  say  this:  Had  he  read  his  article 
aloud  to  me  before  he  left  the  oflBce,  I 
am  not  certain  whether  he  would  have 
left  on  two  feet  or  four. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  can 
take  consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  grad- 
uated with  honors.  He  was  second  in  his 
class,  which  I  think  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent of 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Avis.  Avis  rather 
than  Hertz. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Having  grad- 
uated second  In  the  class  would  be  the 
equivalent,  I  suppose,  of  graduating 
magna  cum  laude.  In  my  case,  I  grad- 
uated not  sununa  cum  laude,  not  magna 
cum  laude,  but  "Thank  the  Lordle." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Well,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  both  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZFNBAUM) .  Is  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania going  to  try  harder? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  continue  to  try  harder. 
He  will  be  as  trying  as  he  knows  how 
to  be. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD AT  JOINT  HOUSE-SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  MEET- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
opening  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Joint  House- 
Senate  Democratic  Leadership;  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  Beth  Shotwell  for 
Oie  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  and  myself;  and  a  statement  of 
the  Joint  Democratic  leadership.  Senator 
MANsnxLD,  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
Speaker  Albert,  Congressman  O'Neill, 
and  Congressman  McFall,  issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  meeting  this  momtng 
which  was  attended  by  the  chief  of  the 
Democratic  Mayors'  Conference,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Maier  of  Milwaukee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opening 
statement,  the  memorandum  and  joint 


statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Ofvkimo  Statxkxnt 
On  belialf  of  tlie  Joint  House-Senate 
Democratic  Leadership,  I  welcome  Mayor 
Henry  Maler  of  MUwaukee,  who  is  the  Chair- 
man  at  the  Democratic  Mayors'  Conference 
This  la  the  first  time  the  Democratic 
Mayors  have  been  represented  at  these 
monthly  Democratic  breakfast  meetings. 

Robert  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratlo  National  Committee  has  met  with  us 
on  several  occasions  this  year  and  Oovernor 
Wendell  Pord  of  Kentucky,  Chairman  erf  the 
Democratic  Governors'  Conference,  attended 
our  last  breakfast.  We  regret  their  absence 
today  while  they  are  attending  the  National 
Oovemors"  Conference  meeting  in  Seattle. 

At  our  last  meeting,  we  commented  that 
Watergate  seemed  to  obscure  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  Congress.  It  is  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  Investigations  of 
wrongdoings  have  not  slowed  Congress.  As 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  bringing  a 
careful  and  deliberate  Investigation  to  a  close 
and  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Preal- 
dentlal  Campaign  Activltiea  Is  formulating 
recommendations  for  Congreeslonal  action. 
Congress  is  moving  ahead  on  regular  busi- 
ness. 

As  an  Indication  of  Congressional  activity, 
I  would  point  out  that  over  twice  as  many 
bills  have  been  enacted  this  year  than  at 
this  time  last  year.  In  a  moment,  I  shall  caU 
on  Senator  Byrd  for  further  comment  on  the 
legislative  program. 

Plrat,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  input  and  cooperation  of  the  local 
officials  represented  by  Mayor  Maier.  We 
Took  forward  to  a  concerted  national  Demo- 
cratic effort  to  meet  the  nation's  needs.  We 
shall  meet  those  needs  notwithstanding  our 
determination  to  deal  with  the  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  posed  by  Watergate  and 
related  matters. 
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T7.S.  Sknatx, 
DiMocRATic  PoLicT  CoMicrrm. 

June  4,  1974. 
To  Senators  Mansfield  and  Robert  C.  Btid 
From  Beth  Shotwell. 

Subject  Comparison  of  Senate  progress  in 
1973  and  1074. 

1.  As  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  has  passed 
248  measures,  including  private  bills;  as  o* 
June  3.  1973,  the  Senate  has  passed  318 
nleasures. 

2.  As  of  yesterday,  there  have  been  a  total 
of  78  measures  enacted  this  year  (68  public 
and  20  private  bills) ,  compared  with  a  total 
of  36  enacted  as  of  Jvme  3,  1973.  A  more  de- 
tailed comparison  as  of  June  3  ItAlava: 

1973  1974 

Days  m  session 74  71 

Hours  in  session 862:09  421:19 

Total  measures  passed 218  348 

Public   laws 86  59 

Private    laws 0  30 

Treaties J  5  2 

Record  votes i67  si4 

3.  The  list  of  bills  which  have  passed  the 
Senate  this  Congress  which  await  House  ac- 
tion are  as  follows : 

1.  Campaign  Reform  (S.  3044  and  S.  373). 

2.  Compensation  for  Victims  of  Crime. 

3.  Comprehensive  Housing  Programs. 

4.  Energy  Conservation, 

5.  Energy  Research  and  Development. 

6.  Indian  Self  Determination. 

7.  Land  Use  Planning. 

8.  Mandatory  Death  Penalty. 

9.  No-Pault  Auto  Insurance. 

10.  Postal  Rate  Adjustment.  Z 

11.  Safe  DrtnWng  Water. 

12.  State/USIA  Authorization. 

13.  Strip  Mining  Controls. 

14.  Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment. 
16.  Eastern  Wilderness. 

4.  The  foUowing  bills  are  In  House-Senate 
conference: 


Aircraft  Piracy  Prevention. 

Aset.  Sec.  for  Indian  Affairs — ^House  con- 
ferees not  yet  named. 

Blo-Medlcal  Research. 

Congressional  Budget  Reform. 

Defense  Supplemental  Authorization — 
House  wLU  consider  conference  report  to- 
day. 

Diabetes  Mellltus  Research. 

Energy  Supply — Clean  Air. 

Federal  Impoundment  Control. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 

Legal  Service  Corporation — House  has 
adopted  conference  report. 

NASA  Authorization — Senate  adopted  con- 
ference r^ort  on  6/30. 

National  Cancer  Program  Authorization. 

Nonprofit  Hospital  Employees — Senate  con- 
ferees not  yet  named. 

OPIC — House  conferees  not  yet  named. 

Pension  Reform. 

Supplemental  Appropriations,  1974 — Con- 
ference report  filed. 

School  Lunch  Program. 

Tone  Substances  Control. 

Urban  Mass  Transit. 

Welfare  Reform. 

6.  The  following  have  passed  both  Hoxises 
but  are  not  yet  in  conference  or  have  not  yet 
had  their  differences  resolved: 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Author- 
ization. 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Annuities,  S.  628. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 

Foreign  Disaster  Assistance. 

National  Science  Poimdation  Authoriza- 
tion. 

Solar  Heating  and  Cooling. 

Joint  Statkmsnt  or  Dzmochatic  Comgrbs- 

BIONAL  liKAOZaSHIP 

(Present  at  meeting:  Senator  Mansfield, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Speaker  Albert. 
Congressman  O'Neill,  Congressman  McPall) 
In  our  monthly  Democratic  Congressional 
Leadership  meeting  this  morning  we  were 
Joined  by  Mayor  Henry  Maier  of  Milwaukee, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Mayors* 
Conference.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Demo- 
cratic Mayors  cJurre  been  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  we  think  this  opens  Congress  to 
Increased  communication  with  the  cities  of 
the  nation.  Gov.  Wendell  Pord  of  Kentucky, 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Governors' 
Conference,  and  Chairman  Robert  Strauss  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  have  met 
with  us  In  the  past,  but  could  not  be  here 
this  morning  because  they  are  attendlag  the 
National  Governors"  Oenference  in  Seattle. 

At  our  leadership  meeting  of  May  14  we 
commented  that  Watergate  seemed  to  ob- 
scure the  many  acompllshments  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  increasingly  evident  that  the 
Investigations  of  wrongdoings  have  not 
slowed  Congress.  As  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  bringing  a  careful  and  delib- 
erate Investigation  to  a  close  and  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities  Is  formulating  recommendations 
for  Oongreasional  action.  Congress  Is  moving 
ahead  on  regular  business.  At  the  present 
time,  the  pension  rights  bUl  is  in  conference; 
ttie  Senate  has  approved  the  $2  billion  appro- 
priation for  energy  programs;  the  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  consumer  protection  agency  has  passed 
the  House  and  is  on  the  Senate  ctfendar;  both 
Houses  have  passed  legislation  to  Improve 
and  expand  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional programs  and  the  measure  will  be 
considered  In  conference  soon;  the  bill  to 
Improve  veterans*  education  benefits  is  now 
Public  Law  93-293;  both  Houses  have  voted 
for  budget  reform  and  that  bUl  is  now  in 
conference;  progress  ts  being  made  on  a 
windfall  profits  tAz  and  the  natiotua  health 
insurance  bills  in  the  House,  and  the  Senate 
has  passed  campaign  reform  legislation. 

Sloe*  convening  m  January  the  Congress 
has  worked  very  Xt»tA  to  discbarge  Its  legis- 
lative responslblltles.  As  a  measure  of  Con- 


gressional activity,  I  would  point  out  that 
almost  twice  as  many  bills  have  been  enacted 
this  year  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Mayor  Iidaier  has  discussed  with  us  a  num- 
ber of  national  problems,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  plight  of  the  cities  In  relationship 
to  economic  development,  housing  and 
revenue  sharing.  We  appreciate  the  input  and 
cooperation  of  the  local  officials  he  repre- 
sents in  giving  effect  to  a  concerted  national 
Democratic  effort  to  meet  the  nation's  needs. 
We  shaU  do  our  best  to  meet  those  needs 
notwithstanding  our  determination  to  deal 
with  the  grave  constitutional  questions 
posed  by  Watergate  and  related  matters. 


THE   NEWLY    ELECTED    PRESIDENT 
OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Inaugural  address  of  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, at  the  Elysee  Palace  on  May  27, 
1974;  also  main  excerpts  from  the  state- 
ment by  Valery  Giscard  d'Estaing,  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  read  to 
ParUament  on  May  30,  1974;  also  a  news 
story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Tues- 
day. June  4,  entitled  "Giscard  Brings  a 
More  Relaxed  Style  to  the  Presidency"; 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
under  date  of  June  3,  1974.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  all  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address  bt  Valert  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  PRismENT  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, At  the  Eltsee  Palace,  May  27.  1974 
This  day  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  French  policy.  Not  only,  Mr.  President 
(of  the  Constitutional  CouncU),  because  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  results  which  you 
have  Just  made,  a  proclamation  the  honor  of 
which  I  fully  recognize  in  my  respect  for 
France  and  her  long  history;  not  only  because 
of  the  13,396,203  men  and  women  who  have 
placed  their  trust  in  me  by  choosing  me  to 
become  the  20th  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public; but  because  of  all  the  votes  that 
were  cast  on  May  19,  1974.  According  to  the 
rules  of  democracy  they  are  equal  votes  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  came  from  women 
or  men,  young  or  not-so-young,  workers  or 
nonworkers,  each  of  whom  showed  in  his  own 
way  and  according  to  his  own  preferences  his 
desire  for  change. 

My  first  greeting  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public is  extended  to  those  in  this  contest 
who  aspired  to  hold  this  office  and  who  were 
fuUy  capable  of  holding  it;  I  refer  in  particu- 
lar to  Francis  Mitterrand  and  Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas. 

It  has  fallen  to  me  to  bring  about  the 
change  but  I  vrlll  not  be  doing  it  alone. 
While  I  intend  to  assume  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent In  full  and  accept  In  this  respect  the 
responslbUitiee  that  s\ich  a  position  implies, 
the  action  to  be  taken  will  fiiily  associate 
the  government.  In  its  Inltlatlvea,  with  Far- 
1  lament,  in  its  control  and  rights. 

I  shaU  not  be  leading  alone,  however,  be- 
cause I  am  listening  to  and  still  hearing  tixe 
voices  of  the  French  people  who  have  called 
£or  change  loudly  and  (dearly.  We  will  make 
this  change  with  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, aooordlng  to  their  number  and  diversity. 
And  we  wlU  do  it  eapeclaUy  with  the  yo\ing 
who  carry  gaiety  and  the  future  like  a  toreb. 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  Is 
the  moment  to  open  the  boc^  of  time  at  a 
dazKllng  white  page.  Together  as  one  great 
people  tmlted  in  fraternity  let  us  begin  the 
new  era  of  French  policy. 


Maik  Excerpts  From  the  St.\tement  bt 
Valert  Giscard  D'Estaing,  PREsmixrr  or 
THE  French  Republic,  Read  to  PAauAjcxNT 
Mat   30,    1974 

The  Premier  will  explain  to  you  next  week 
the  prospects  for  governmental  action.  He 
intends,  with  my  agreement,  to  ask  you  to 
vote  on  a  program. 

Prance  wlU  maintain  the  independence  of 
her  policy;  In  other  words  she  will  do  what 
is  necessary  to  make.  In  complete  freedom, 
the  decisions  that  are  required  to  protect 
her  interests  and  show  her  determination  to 
contribute  to  equilibrium  and  peace  in  the 
world.  She  wlU  acUvely  participate  in  the 
solidarity  of  the  new  world.  She  wUl  do  this 
in  Europe  by  lending  her  initiatives  to  help 
in  the  Indispensable  maintenance  of  what 
has  been  buUt  and  also  in  the  rapid  gradu- 
ated organlzatioii  of  European  union;  she 
will  do  this  in  the  world  by  everywhere  seek- 
ing cooperation,  whether  with  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing,  or  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  socialist  countries 
through  stepping  up  especially  her  economic 
relations  with  them,  or  with  China,  which 
embodies  many  of  the  question  marks  of  the 
human  race,  or  v/lth  the  developing  countries, 
which  Include  our  brothers  the  Independent 
and  sovereign  French-speaking  states  with 
which  we  ShaU  continue  to  develop  friendly, 
trusting  ties  on  an  equal  footing,  and  which 
also  include  the  poorest  countries  in  the 
world. 

France  wUl  reaffirm  and  emphasize  the 
liberal  mission  of  her  diplomacy.  .  .  .  She 
will  refrain  from  any  arms  sales  that  woiUd 
run  counter  to  the  Implementation  of  this 
mission. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  policy  presupposes 
a  return  within  the  shortest  time  possible  to 
the  equilibrixim  in  the  balance  of  trade  that 
was  upset  by  the  increased  cost  of  energy 
and  imported  raw  materials. 

At  home,  we  must  put  up  a  vigorous  fight 
against  inflation  and  at  the  same  time  pur- 
sue our  economic  growth  and  boldly  tackle 
the  transformation  of  French  society.  This 
does  not  Just  mean  payment  for  labor  per- 
formed but  genuine  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  in  the  profits  accruing  from 
expansion. 

French  society  needs  to  be  more  equal- 
both  In  the  opportunities  for  our  young  peo- 
ple and  in  the  discrepancies  that  exist  be- 
tween the  social  benefits  of  various  categories 
of  working  people.  Our  society  needs  to  be 
more  equitable  in  the  fate  of  thoee  whose 
situation  falls  below  the  national  average— 
I  am  referring  to  the  elderlv  ...  for  whom 
we  must  make  an  exceptional  effort. 

Our  society  must  make  it  easier  for  every 
individual  to  achieve  personal  fulfillment  in 
terms  of  his  own  aptitudes  and  preferences. 
Hence  the  fundamental  role  of  a  completely 
democratic  education,  adapted  to  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  person.  Hence  the  vital 
importance  of  continuing  education. 

Lastly  our  society  must  demonstrate 
greater  fraternity,  greater  openness  and 
greater  tolerance.  I  ask  you  not  to  see  this 
wish  as  a  vestige,  albeit  a  legitimate  one,  of 
the  presidential  campaign  but  rather  as  the 
hope  that  the  Prance  of  Diderot,  Mlchelet. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  L6on  Blum  will  pre- 
sent a  friendly  aspect  In  the  difficult  times  we 
live  in. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  favor  the  possi- 
bility of  an  alternation  of  power.  .  .  .  The 
opposition  must  be  capable  of  playing  Its  role 
and  exercising  Its  responsibilities.  There  has 
been  talk  of  a  statute  for  the  opposition.  It 
is  probably  more  a  matter  of  practices  ^mich 
concern  the  parliamentary  assemblies,  the 
interflow  of  Informstloo  and  also  the  exer- 
cise of  my  own  responsibilities. 

The  presidents  of  the  parliamentary  as- 
sranblles  will.  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  propose 
the  necessary  Initlattvee.  Specific  regula- 
tions will  have  to  be  established  regarding 
Information.  As  far  as  my  responsibilities  are 
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concernad,  I  wUl  Inform  the  leaden  of  tbe 
opposition  of  the  determining  fetors  In  some 
of  the  major  government  declllons.  In  par- 
ticular   tbose   dealing    with    foreign    affairs. 

I 

If  we  are  to  bolster  the  democratic  way  of 
life  In  our  country,  I  think  tqere  are  three 
decisions  that  are  urgent,  and  there  are  also 
two  Initiatives  that  might  be  taken.  The  deci- 
sion to  lower  the  voting  age:  the  reexamina- 
tion, at  a  time  when  no  one  could  see  per- 
sonal motivations  In  this,  of  tl)e  regulations 
governing  candldaclee  In  presidential  elec- 
tions; and  the  determination  of  the  condi- 
tions whereby  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment can  regain  their  seats  l|i  Parliament 
when  they  leave  the  government. 

The  Initiatives  could  Involve  broadening 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution^  Council.  In 
particular  by  the  recognition  of  a  de  Jure 
right  to  be  seized  of  a  matter. . , .  They  could 
also  entail  an  Improvement  la  the  manner  In 
which  Parliament  exercises  control  and  la 
kept  Informed;  should  the  Nalslonal  Assem- 
bly so  decide.  It  could  reorganize  Its  rules 
so  as  to  reserve  one  hour  eacti  Wednesday 
at  the  start  of  the  afternooni  session,  for 
questions  on  current  Issues  to:  be  asked  by 
the  majority  and  the  opposltloln,  each  hav- 
ing equal  time,  according  to  a  [procedure  to 
be  defined.  ...  I 

France  wants  to  change.  ...  lit  Is  with  you 
that  this  change  must  be  madej  because  you 
represent  the  country  sjid  beca\^  the  coun- 
try elected  you  Just  one  year  ago.  So  it  Is 
with  you  that  I  hope  to  lead  the  rountry. 

OmcAU)  Banrcs  a  Morz  RzrixzD  Sttuc 

TO     THE     PRKSroENC-^ 

(By  Clyde  H.  Pamswotth) 
Pajus,  Jrrsx  3 — ^In  his  first  week  In  office, 
President  Val^ry  Ol&card  d'Estai^ig  has  acted 
to  demystify  the  presidency,  seii  Prance  on  a 
more  liberal  coxirse  and  consolidate  his  power 
by  moving  friends  into  key  poettlons. 

There  Is  a  new  relaxed  Ptench  White 
House.  The  French  White  Hous«.  The  proto- 
col and  majesty,  so  heavily  accented  during 
18  years  of  Gaulllst  rule  are  aow  being  as 
heavily  de-emphasized. 

The  new  President  Is  alreadj  referred  to 
as  "Val6ry."  Oeorges  Pompidou,  bis  predeces- 
sor, was  never  known  as  "Oeorges."  Oen. 
Charles  De  Gaulle  was  never  "Charles,"  al- 
though he  was  sometimes  call^  Le  Orand 
Charles. 

The  changes  In  style  began  f^om  the  mo- 
ment President  Glscard  d'Estalitg  took  office 
May  27.  He  walked  to  the  Elys^  for  the  in- 
auguration and  wore  a  buMnees  suit  Instead 
of  the  traditional  tails.  Another  Innovation 
was  the  schoolchildren  brought  from  a  work- 
ing-class suburb  of  Paris  to  waQch  the  cere- 
monies. 

His  fondness  for  walking,  instead  of  driv- 
ing, on  the  auto-clogged  streets  of  Paris 
showed  up  on  several  other  occasions. 

As  part  of  the  Investiture  ceremonies  he 
walked  part  of  the  way  up  tt>e  Champs- 
Elys^es  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
umphs on  the  tomb  of  the  unkitown  soldier. 
MORX  IS  nrvoLVB) 
Last  Wednesday,  after  a  television  address 
to  the  natloQ,  he  was  seen  slipping  out  of  a 
nu  exit  of  the  Klys^  Palace  for  a  night 
promenade  with  a  single  aide. 

And  last  Friday,  after  a  dinner  with  the 
West  German  Chancellor,  Helmut  Schmidt, 
he  walked  hu  guest  the  block  from  the 
Byate  to  the  Bristol,  where  the  German  del- 
egation was  staying,  to  bid  him  good  night. 
Amazed  French  poltcemen  were  at  pains  to 
prevent  the  pair  from  being  run  over. 

"You  will  be  surprised  by  tho  changes  I 
will  bring,"  President  Olsoaitl  d'ilstalng  told 
the  nation  a  few  days  after  the  election. 

The  new  style  mvolvee  more  tb«n  a  limber- 
ing of  the  limbs  and  the  mlntntsatlon  of 
protoeot. 


At  his  first  Cabinet  meeting  President  Gls- 
card d'Estalng  ordered  the  suppression  of 
wiretapping,  except  by  the  narcotics  and 
covmtereepionage  departments,  where  spe- 
cific surveillance  rules  will  be  formulated 
and  applied.  The  archives  of  taped  conver- 
sations are  to  be  destroyed. 

President  Glscard  d'Estalng  also  promised 
more  Journalistic  freedom,  declaring,  "I  shall 
order  no  impounding  of  any  newspapers  even 
if  they  attack  me  personally,"  and  said  that 
France  m\ist  develop  more  broadly  as  an 
asylum  for  Intellectual  and  political  refu- 
gees. 

Further  stressing  llberallam  are  the  oon- 
Btitutlonal  reforms  now  being  drawn  up 
that  will  put  the  whole  Cabinet  on  the  firing 
line  for  questions  in  the  National  Assembly, 
once  a  week,  and  give  individuals  greater 
protection  against  infringement  of  personal 
Ubertles. 

But  despite  these  and  other  innovations, 
there  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  new 
President  will  not  rule  forcefully. 

By  appointing  close  friends  to  high  office 
he  has  moved  to  set  up  a  solid  base  for  per- 
sonal power.  The  Premier.  Jacques  Chirac; 
the  Interior  Minister,  Michael  Poniatowskl, 
and  the  Finance  Minister.  Jean  Pierre  Pour- 
cade,  are  close  associates  of  the  President  and 
technocrats  with  similar  backgrounds. 

AU  four  are  alumni  of  the  illte  school  for 
rising  technocrats,  the  National  School  of 
Administrating  and  form  something  like  the 
Harvard  bralntrust  around  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  Poniatowskl,  a  cousin  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wife,  Anne-Aymone,  and  a  1946  class- 
mate at  the  administration  school,  was  a 
partner  in  creating  the  Independent  Repub- 
lican party,  which  became  an  ally,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  critic,  of  the  GauUist  party  In 
the  National  Assembly. 

Although  conservatively  oriented,  the  In- 
dependent Republicans  believed  that  Gaul- 
Usm  was  focused  too  much  on  the  past  and 
too  little  concerned  with  clvU  liberties. 

Mr.  Poniatowskl  was  a  Minister  of  Health 
tmder  the  Gaulllsts,  and  campaign  manager 
in  the  bid  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Chirac  and 
Mr.  Fourcade  worked  with  Mr.  Glscard  d'Es- 
talng in  the  Finance  Ministry  during  part 
of  the  11  yecu^,  off  and  on.  that  he  served  as 
the  Minister. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  3,  1974] 
Feamcx  Is  a  IiIhcbai,  CoxnmT 

Valery  Olscard  d'Estalng's  first  action  as 
third  president  of  France's  Fifth  Republic 
vras  a  welcome  deflation  of  that  bloated  office. 
He  walked  to  his  Inaugtiratlon.  He  InTlted 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  to  sit 
when  he  addressed  them.  He  announced  that 
publications  would  no  longer  be  seized  for 
insulting  the  president  or  the  presidency. 
Though  coQunandlng  a  comparative  handful 
of  Natlcmal  Assembly  members  In  his  own 
Independent  Republican  pcurty,  he  nonethe- 
less proposed  enhancing  the  parliamentary 
branch  of  government,  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent de  Oaulle  had  reduced  to  Impotence,  at 
his  own  expense.  This  extends  to  promised 
consultations  with  opposition  leaders  on  for- 
eign policy,  a  sensible  idea  In  any  country. 

For  one  who  served  so  long  In  de  OauUe's 
cabtset,  Mr.  Olscard  d'Estalng  has  revealed 
himself,  safely  after  election,  as  more  a  re- 
former than  might  have  been  expected. 
Though  his  premier,  Jacques  Chirac,  Is  a 
Oaulllst,  only  five  of  the  16  cabinet  ministers 
are.  Two  are  from  Mr.  Olscard  d'Estalng's 
own  party.  Two  of  them,  notably,  are  the 
rival  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  center. 
Jean  Lecanuet  and  Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schrelber.  The  president  who  won  a  polar- 
ized election  of  left  against  right  Is  using 
his  rightist  victory  to  give  power  to  the  mod- 
erates, which  is  a  fair  reading  of  what  the 
electorate  really  wanted. 


"France  Is  a  liberal  country,"  the  president 
declared  In  promising  an  end  to  government 
snooping  on  oppositionists,  to  bugging,  to 
seizures  of  publications  and  to  restrictions 
on  the  activities  of  political  exUes  In  Prance. 
It  woiild  be  truer  to  say  that  France's  liberal 
Instincts  were  never  successfully  repressed. 
Most  Frenchmen  are  bound  to  welcome  Mr 
Olscard  d'Estalng's  initiative,  though  they 
may  hold  their  applause  until  the  results 
are  evident.  If  President  Olscard  d'Estalng 
follows  through  on  his  promise.  France  wiu 
become  a  more  liberal  country,  than  It  re- 
cently has  been.  If  he  Is  creating  opposition 
to  hU  first  policies,  ironically  It  is  among 
hardcore  Gaulllsts  in  the  National  Assembly, 
to  whom  he  appears  to  wish  to  give  more 
power  than  de  Oaulle  ever  did. 


THE  CHECKBOOK  APPROACH  TO 
DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  told 
Congress  that  as  beginners  It  will  take 
$100  million  to  sort  of  put  8yTi&  back 
together  and  placate  her  feelings.  Now 
$100  million  is  not  by  modem  congres- 
sional standards  a  lot  of  money,  but  I 
suggest  that  this  could  Just  be  "openers." 

Are  we  going  to  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  by  continuing  to  dole 
out  money  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  25  years.  I  might  say  without  much 
success,  or  are  we  going  to  try  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  world  by  keeping 
America  strong  economically,  flnanclally, 
militarily,  and,  I  suggest,  morally?  At  a 
time  when  the  American  doHMkJs  In  the 
worst  shape  It  has  ever  been,  when  the 
American  economy  is  in  trouble,  when 
the  whole  concept  of  free  enterprise  Is 
being  attacked  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
when  we  are  told  that  our  priorities  are 
all  out  of  line,  when  inflation  is  running 
at  an  alltlme  high,  when  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  Is  on  a  toboggan,  how 
can  anyone  suggest  that  for  "openers" 
we  hand  out  $100  million  to  a  countrj'  we 
have  never  attacked,  never  been  partic- 
ularly friendly  to,  and  whose  aid  we  have 
never  particularly  sought. 

I  think  It  la  time  for  long,  thoughtful 
discussion  on  this  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  world's  problems,  an  ap- 
proach, I  might  say,  that  has  failed  ever 
since  we  have  started  It,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  European  coxmtrles. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  11  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday, 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  leg&Iatlve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bir.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordored. 


June  5,  1974> 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commltte«t> 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  14434.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  rese(ux:h  and  development  activi- 
ties of  certain  departments.  Independent 
executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-903). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments : 

S.  3623.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Temporary  Na- 
tlobal  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
(Bept.  No.  93-004),  together  with  addlUonal 
and  supplemental  views. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  submit  a  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  S.  3523,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of 
1974.  The  bill  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Mansfield  and  was  developed  by  the 
joint  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  by  the 
administration.  Prior  to  its  introduction, 
3  days  of  joint  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Commerce  and  Government  Operations 
Committees  to  consider  related  legisla- 
tion (S.  2966,  amendments  Nos.  1069  and 
1195  thereto,  and  S.  3209).  At  those 
hearings  all  witnesses  other  than  the  ad- 
ministration criticized  the  processes 
which  now  exist  for  handling  shortages. 
The  sentiment  expressed  by  the  members 
of  both  committees  at  the  hearings  was 
that  a  new  institutional  mandate  or 
agency  was  needed  to  monitor  resource 
and  product  shortages.  Given  this  back- 
ground and  a  2-week  referral  on  S.  3523, 
the  Commerce  Committee  unanimously 
reports  S.  3523  with  amendments. 

The  distinguished  leader  from  Mon- 
tana is  to  be  commended  for  initiating 
the  meetings  with  administration  offi- 
cials which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
S.  3523.  The  legislation  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  a  reporting  mechanism 
on  the  supply  of  essential  resources  and 
products.  The  purpose  of  S.  3523  is  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  existence  or  possibility 
or  shortages  of  resources  and  commodi- 
ties and  on  Institutional  adjustments  for 
examining  and  predicting  shortages. 

The  energy  crisis  dramatized  the  lack 
of  Information  and  lack  of  planning  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  an  essential 
resource.  Resource  experts  have  warned 
repeatedly  about  a  possible  crisis  of  en- 
ergy, and  they  continue  to  warn  about 
the  coming  crises  of  other  vital  resources. 
The  United  States  Is  Increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  sources  for  a 
variety  of  basic  materittls.  as  well  as 
energy.  Industrial  consumer  nations  are 
scrambling  for  basic  natural  resources 
from  producing  nations.  This  depend- 
ence, coupled  with  the  energy  crisis.  In- 
flation, and  numerous  other  shortages  of 
materiEds  and  commodities  have  gen- 
erated concern  and  recognition  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  decisionmakers 
must  be  better  prepared  for  a  future 
materials  crisis 

The  lack  of  preparation  to  meet  the 
energy  crisis  was  not  so  much  due  to  a 
lack  of  statistics,  as  it  was  to  a  failure 
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of  the  Institutional  structure  of  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  mechanism  for  co- 
ordinating the  statistics  and  presenting 
the  issue  forcefully  to  key  decisionmak- 
ers in  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress. A  similar  lack  of  coordination  and 
oflacial  awareness  exists  regarding  In- 
formation on  other  essential  resources 
and  products.  Although  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation is  currently  available  on  re- 
sources and  industrial  supplies,  it  Is  scat- 
tered am«ig  more  than  50  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  existing 
structure  of  these  agencies  does  not  ade- 
quately Identify  future  trouble  spots  or 
shortages  in  the  economy.  Information 
Is  not  systematically  coordinated,  an- 
alyzed, or  disseminated  in  a  manner 
which  considers  all  relevant  factors  con- 
tributing to  a  resource  or  product  short- 
age. No  one  sigency  is  responsible  and 
accountable  for  current  and  future  ap- 
praisals of  the  status  of  resources. 

World  population  growth  complicates 
and  broadens  the  problem  to  include  one 
of  world  scarcity,  as  well  as  one  of  na- 
tional scarcity.  In  addition,  the  govern- 
ments of  producing  countries  are  play- 
ing a  more  active  role  and  are  trying  to 
Increase  their  profits  by  considering  the 
creation  of  international  organizations 
modeled  after  the  Oil  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries — OPEC.  Copper,  bauxite, 
coffee,  and  bananas  are  examples  of 
products  where  this  is  being  attempted. 
In  the  case  of  bauxite,  unilateral  re- 
strictions by  Jamaica  are  being  contem- 
plated. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Jamaican  Parliament  to  Increase  by  some 
700  percent  the  revenues  currently  paid 
by  the  aluminum  producing  industry. 
The  industry's  proposal  for  a  300-percent 
increase  was  rejected.  The  impact  of 
such  a  price  increase  by  Jamaica  could 
significantly  Increase  the  price  paid  by 
American  consumers  for  aluminum,  be- 
cause Jamaica  supplies  the  majority  of 
bauxite — from  which  aluminum  is  pro- 
duced— used  in  this  country.  This  price 
increase  would  disrupt  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry, but  also  would  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  my  home  State,  because  of  the 
many  aluminum  plants  in  Wsishington. 
The  proposed  bill  would  help  the  Na- 
tion and  help  Government  decisionmak- 
ers to  better  prepare  for  such  economic 
disruptions  and  possible  shortages  of  es- 
sential resources.  S.  3523  establishes  an 
independent  national  Commission  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  the  existence  or  possibility  of  short- 
ages of  any  natural  resources,  raw  agri- 
culture commodities,  materials,  or  manu- 
factured products  and  to  report  on  insti- 
tutional adjustments  for  examining  and 
predicting  shortages. 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised 
of  13  members,  each  serving  for  a  3-year 
term  or  shorter  period  of  time  If  the 
Commission  terminates.  Five  members 
would  be  chosen  from  private  life,  four 
from  Congress,  and  four  senior  officials 
frcHn  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, "nie  Commission  would  be  required 
to  report  on  December  31,  1974,  and  at 
least  every  6  months  for  the  next  3  years 
on,  first,  the  existence  or  possibility  of 
shortages  or  market  adversities;  second. 


ways  to  Increase  materials  In  short  sup- 
ply or  to  correct  the  adversities;  third, 
existing  Government  policies  affecting 
the  supply  of  resources;  fourth,  the 
means  for  coordinating  information  on 
shortages;  and  fifth,  institutional  ad- 
justments for  handling  shortages. 

The  Commission  members  chosen  from 
private  life  would  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation on  a  per  diem  basis,  while  the 
other  members,  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  serve  without  additional 
compensation. 

The  President  in  consultation  with  the 
congressional  majority  and  minority 
leaders  would  be  required  to  designate  a 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Commission, 
through  its  Chairman  would  appoint  an 
Executive  Dlrecor  of  the  Commission. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
this  important  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  ncHninatlwis  were 
sutoiltted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Betty  Southard  Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inee's commitment  to  respc«id  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILI^      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f<dlowlng  bills  and  Joint  res<^u- 
tbtos  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENNKTT: 
S.  3681.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  with  nsp«ct  to  the  col- 
lection of  Income  tax  at  source  on  amounts 
awarded   In   State-conducted   lotteries.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3682.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  93-233 
to  extend  for  an  additional  12  months  (until 
July  1,  1976)  the  eligibility  of  supplemental 
security  income  recipients  for  food  stamps. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ABOURBZK: 
S.  3583.  A  bill  cited  as  the   "Petroleiun 
Price  RoUb<w:k  and  Control  Act  of  1974."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  request) : 
S.   3684.   A  bUl   to  amend   Utles  VII   and 
Vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 
tor  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDT    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits,    Mr.    Magnxtson,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  ELatrawat,  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  3686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  asslstanoe  under  title  Vn  for  training  In 
the  health  and  allied  health  profession^,  to 
revise  the  National  Health  Service  Corpe  pro- 
gram and  the  National  Health  Servioe  Corp> 
scholarship  training  program,  and  for  other 
ptn'paeee;  and 
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S.  3586.  A  bill  to  amend  utl^  vnz  of  tbe 
PubUc  Heidtb  Service  Act  to  rflvlae  azul  ex- 
tend the  programs  ot  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Lftbor  and  Public  W^fare. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  hlm^f  and  Mr. 
BiNTSKW): 

S  3587.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  I  of  Clara  K. 
Finch.  Referred  to  the  CXwun^ttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoMPHEXT)  : 

S.  3588.  A,  bill  to  ani«nd  thk  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  State  sup]^lementatlon 
benefits  from  being  reduced  otii  account  of 
Increases  In  the  iwvel  of  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  certain  individuals  from 
losing  medicaid  ellglblUty.  beqause  of  In- 
creasea  In  social  security  beneflls  or  supple- 
mental secvirlty  Income  benefljtfi,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  tha  Committee 
on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

S.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  tAe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  reipect  to  the 
collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on 
amounts  awarded  in  Statel-conducted 
lotteries.  Referred  to  the  CoQimittee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  bill  to  amand  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  tb  facilitate 
the  collection  of  income  taxep  from  the 
increasing  number  of  winner*  in  State- 
sponsored  lotteries.  There  art  presently 
eight  States — Connecticut.  Massachu- 
setts. Maryland,  Michigan.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York — operating  Statewide  lotter- 
ies, with  several  others  consi|dering  en- 
actment of  legislation  authdrlzing  lot- 
tery operations.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
help  lottery  winners  pay  9Ppr<H)riat« 
taxes  on  their  winnings,  insuring  more 
complete  compliance  with  tl^e  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  i 

Section  6041  of  the  Intemil  Reveruie 
Code  requires  information  reix)rtlng  on 
lottery  winnings  of  $600  or: more.  Al- 
though an  Internal  Revenie  Service 
study  based  on  a  sampling  oi  these  In- 
formation documents  has  indicated  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  compliance  in  the 
reporting  of  lottery  winnings,  85  percent 
of  tlie  winners  reported  their  gains  on 
timely  filed  Income  tax  return^  the  resid- 
ual noncompliance  Is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant concern.  Moreover,  thert  is  reason 
to  believe  that  compliance  is  much  lower 
for  winners  of  less  than  $600  with  re- 
spect to  whom  Information  iktums  are 
not  required  under  present  lajw. 

Apart  from  the  compliance  problem 
there  is  the  payment  problem  that  arises 
because  many  winners  are  unsophisti- 
cated In  tax  matters  and  thus  tail  to  pro- 
vide for  timely  payment  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  on  their  winnings.  In  many 
cases  winners  spend  their  lottery  pro- 
ceeds before  the  tax  return  filing  date 
and  consequently  And  that  they  are  im- 
able  to  jyay  the  tax  on  theif  winnings 
when  their  taxes  are  due.  '^thholdlng 
at  the  source  would  allevlatt  payment 
problems  for  such  taxpayers  and  would 
also  reduce  the  incidence  of  delinquent 


accoimt  activity  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Services'  Collection  Division. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  this  bill 
amending  section  3402  of  the  Code  which 
would  require  States  conducting  lotteriea 
to  withhold  tax  from  amounts  paid  to 
individuals  eus  prizes  in  conne->tion  with 
such  lotteries. 

For  purposes  of  withholding  and  re- 
lated administrative  provisions,  the  bill 
treats  payments  of  State  lottery  winnings 
as  if  they  were  p:iyments  of  wage.s  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee.  However,  with- 
holding is  applied  at  a  flat  rate  of  HO 
percent  on  gross  payments  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  de  mlnimi.s  floor  of  $100.  Under 
the  bill  the  normal  withholding  exemp- 
tions are  inapplicable  to  wltnholdlng.  In 
lieu  of  a  form  W-4  a  winner  is  required 
to  furnish  to  the  payer  a  statement  show- 
ing the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
identification  number  of  each  person  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  payment.  The  bill 
applies  to  payments  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974. 

Compliance  with  these  provisions  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  rather  than  u£>ou 
sanctions  for  failure  to  comply.  The 
States  will  have  to  file  forms  W-2  witJa 
respect  to  payments  and  amounts  with- 
held. However,  the  States  are  presently 
providing  the  Service  with  Information 
returns,  and  it  is  unliicely  that  this  ad- 
ditional requirement  win  place  an  un- 
due burden  upon  them. 


By  Mr-  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-233  to  extend  for  an.  additional  12 
months  (untU  July  1.  1975)  the  eUgi- 
bility  of  supplemental  security  income 
recipients  for  food  stamps.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 
rooo  STAMPS  roa  agko.  Bum  and  DiaABi.BD 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  allow 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  to  continue  to  receive  food 
stamps,  Unless  action  La  talcen  on  this 
legislation,  thousands  of  Connecticut's 
needy  and  millions  of  people  throughout 
America  will  lose  their  entitlement  to 
food  stamps  on  July  1, 1974. 

Recipients  of  supplemental  security 
Income — SSI— aid  to  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  presently  receive  an  SSI  pay- 
ment plus  food  stamps. 

Under  present  law  their  food  stamp 
eligibility  will  end  on  July  1,  1974  if  their 
SSI  income  today  is  greater  than  what 
they  received  in  December  of  1973 
through  welfare  plus  food  stamps. 

In  Connecticut  this  means  that  up  to 
15,000  aged,  blind  and  disabled  will  lose 
their  food  stamp  eligibility  on  July  1, 
1974. 

In  December  of  last  year  Congress 
suspended  until  July  1.  1974  the  food 
stamp  cutoff.  My  proposal  would  suspend 
that  cutoff  for  one  tulditlonal  year. 

A  1-year  moratorium  will  give  Con- 
gress an  oi^xirtunlty  to  rework  the  com- 
plicated provisions  of  the  law.  At,  tl;ie 
same  time  it  wUl  assure  that  no  aged, 
blind  or  disabled  pexaoo.  loses  his  or  her 
food  stamp  eligibQj^^  because  of  a  legal 


plus  food  stamps  provides  only  a  meager 
subsistence  for  the  neediest.  It  would  be 
a  cruel  hoax  in  these  inflationary  times 
to  deprive  these  people  of  the  food  stamp 
portion  of  their  Income. 

I  am  pleased  that  similar  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  James  Cok- 
KMT  and  was  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  June  4,  1974. 


technicality. 


i^u< 


The  sad  fact  u  that  even  today  881 


ByMr.ABOUREZK:      ' 
S.  3583.  A  bill  cited  as  the  "Petroleum 
Price  Rollback  and  Control  Act  of  1974." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

CBT7DK   OIL   PUCX   ROIXBACK 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  rollback  the  price  of  a  barrel 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil  to  the 
level  which  wdsted  on  May  15,  1973. 
While  I  do  not  know  If  costs  for  produc- 
ing new  oil  have  increased,  this  bill  would 
allow  the  President  to  Increase  the  price 
of  crude  oil,  If  producers  can  demon- 
strate legitimate  incresised  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Many  voices  have  contributed  to  the 
current  debate  over  the  price  of  crude 
o&.  Small  producers  claim  they  need  the 
current  $10.50  price  for  so-called  new  oil 
as  an  incentive  to  explore.  Spokesmen  for 
the  Federal  Energy  Office  parrot  that 
same  claim.  In  short,  the  oil  industry  and 
the  Nixon  administration  are  defending 
high  prices  and  large  profits  on  the  basis 
that  revenue  generated  in  this  way  will 
encoiU'age  the  increased  production  of 
crude  oil  which  will  somehow  bring  prices 
down.  Not  only  are  these  claims  patently 
fsdse,  they  are  also  being  used  to  justify 
the  confiscation  of  the  earnings  of  mil- 
lions of  decent,  hardworking,  patriotic 
American  citizens  by  the  Nation's  largest 
oil  and  energy  companies. 

The  major  oil  companies  and  the  ad- 
ministration deceptively  argue  that  the 
price  of  oil  shoidd  be  determined  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  free  market.  Yet,  there 
is  no  free  market  in  oil.  There  are  only 
the  self-serving  claims  of  the  major  oil 
companies  that  competition  exists  be- 
cause there  are  10,000  small  producers. 
Just  because  there  are  10,000  producers, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
workable  competition  within  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

On  July  12,  1973  the  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  published  the  re- 
sults of  its  investigation  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  Among  its  revetting  conclu- 
sions were  the  following: 

In  the  many  ivrels  Ht  wlilcb  they  Inter- 
relate, the  majors  demonstrate  a  clear  prefer- 
ence for  avoUltfm  eompetition  through  mu- 
tual oo<^>eratlon  and  the  use  of  exclusion- 
ary practices.  Together  tbey  dictate  a  com- 
moQ  price  for  raw  materials  and  seek  to 
stabUlze  price  for  refined  product.  Their 
common  oonduot  with  respect  to  pipelines 
aod  their  tendeney  to  byptua  the  market 
mechanism  through  tbe  use  of  exchange 
ana  processing  arrangements,  has  been 
clearly  exoluslonary.  These  exclusionary 
practices  are  directed  at  a  common  target — 
the  Independent  sector  of  the  industry.  In 
Sum,  the  majors  continually  engage  in  com- 
mon courses  of  action  for  ,thetr  common 
benefit. 
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And  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's February  22,  1974  complaint 
against  Exxon,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Mobil. 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Shell,  and 
Atlantic  Richfield,  the  PTC  argued  that 
these  eight  companies  "are  heavily  con- 
centrated in  crude  oil  production  and  as 
a  result  exert  substantial  control  over 
the  price  and  supply  of  crude  oil."  The 
complaint  goes  on  to  state  that  these 
eight  companies — 

as  the  dominant  purchasers  of  crude  oU, 
post  the  price  at  which  crude  oil  changes 
hands.  Their  power  to  set  and  maintain  the 
price  derives  from  their  concentration  In 
crude  oU  production,  their  control  of  crude 
oU  pipelines  and  their  control  over  Interna- 
tional crude  oil.  Moreover,  they  have  bol- 
stered their  power  to  control  the  price  of 
crude  oil  by  their  exploitation  of  state  and 
federal  legislation,  particularly  state  prora- 
tlonlng  laws  and  the  oil  Import  quota,  which 
assist  them  In  restricting  the  quantity  ol 
crude  oil  produced  to  a  level  with  the  posted 
price. 

The  FTC  complaint  further  alleges 
that  the  companies  in  question  own  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  relevant  market.  They  al- 
so produce  a  substantial  part  of  this  oil 
in  "various  combinations  with  each 
other." 

But  ownership  of  production  does  not  give 
a  true  picture  of  (the  companies')  control 
over  the  supply  of  oil.  This  control  Is  sub- 
stantlaUy  augmented  by  their  ownership — 
largely  joint  ownership — of  the  system  by 
which  crude  oil  is  transported  from  the  pro- 
ducing field  to  the  refining  areas.  Control  of 
this  system  is  tantamount  to  control  over 
crude  production  itself. 

This  FTC  complaint  is  neither  friv- 
olous nor  unsubstantiated  as  Industry 
advocates  argue.  The  FTC  complaint 
contains  mountains  of  documentation 
covering  over  20  years  of  anticompeti- 
tive and  monopolistic  practices  by  the 
largest  eight  major  petroleum  com- 
panies. 

Advocates  for  higher  prices,  defenders 
of  what  Senator  Jackson  has  called  ob- 
scene profits  and  spokesmen  for  the 
major  oil  companies  have  never  effec- 
tively disputed  the  factual  substance  of 
the  above  analysis.  Instead,  through 
name  calling,  innuendo,  and  imsubstan- 
tiated  characterizations,  these  spokes- 
men have  attempted  to  discredit  the 
source  of  this  analysis. 

For  too  many  years  this  Government 
has  been  manipulated  by  the  economic 
interests  of  the  major  oil  companies.  In 
fact,  the  petroleum  industry  is  so  de- 
pendent on  this  Government  for  its 
profitability,  growth  and  expansion  that 
one  well  known  and  highly  respected 
economist.  Dr.  Walter  Adams,  recently 
testified  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Integrated  Oil  Operations  that — 

The  petroleum  Industry  is  a  government- 
sanctioned,  government-supported,  govern- 
ment-subsidized cartel — reinforced  by  a 
honeycomb  of  private  restraints  which  sys- 
tematically stifle  and  suppress  competition. 
The  Industry  Is  truly  a  "state  within  a  state," 
a  sovereign  unto  Itself.  It  is  not  subject  to 
effective  regulation  by  the  government.  It  Is 
not  subservient  to  the  marketplace.  It  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  promote  the  public 
Interest. 

This  Congress,  however,  is  under  a 
compulsion  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
And  one  way  to  perform  that  duty  is 
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to  roll  back  the  price  of  domestically 
produced  crude  oil. 

Many  of  my  Senate  colleagues  have 
criticized  any  effort  to  roll  back  the  price 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oU  to 
May  15,  because  they  believe  a  higher 
price  is  necessary  to  provide  the  so-called 
independent  producers  with  incentives  to 
drill  for  more  oil.  This  line  of  reasoning 
is  not  only  illogical  since  it  ignores  totally 
the  anticompetitive,  oligopolistic  struc- 
ture of  the  oil  industry,  it  is  also  unwise, 
since  it  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of 
those  very  companies  who  have  been 
holding  a  veritable  gun  to  the  heads  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  now  painfully  obvious,  especially 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  suf- 
fered from  what  amounts  to  a  massive 
extortion  campaign,  that  those  who  have 
benefited  from  the  higher  prices  of  do- 
mestically produced  crude  oil  are  pre- 
dominantly the  top  25  major  producers. 
The  first  quarter  profit  figures  for  these 
large  vertically  integrated  companies  re- 
veal that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
these  outrageous  profits  were  earned  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's unjustified  price  increases  on 
crude  oil. 

It  is  important  to  note  a  statement 
in  the  AprU  1,  1973.  issue  of  Forbes  mag- 
azine. In  an  article  entitled  Exxon  Corp., 
it  was  revealed  that— 

The  most  profitable  crude  oil  of  all  comes 
from  the  lower  43  states  of  the  U.S.,  where, 
thanks  to  lower  taxes  and  higher  selling 
prices,  it  Is  possible  to  net  $1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel.  Exxon  still  Is  the  biggest  producer  of 
U.S.  crude  at  around  1  million  barrels  per 
day.  The  U.S.  accounts  for  about  18%  of 
Exxon's  daily  production  of  6  million  barrels, 
but  more  than  a  third  of  its  total  profits. 

In  AprU,  1973  crude  oil  prices  were 
roughly  $3.60  a  barrel  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  all  the  price  in- 
creases since  then  allowed  by  the  Nixon 
administration  have  been  nothing  but 
clear  profit.  And  the  repeated  refrain  of 
administrators  like  former  Governor 
Love,  of  Cost  of  Living  Council  Chair- 
man John  Dunlop,  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Simon  and  others  has  been  that  these 
price  increases  are  necessary  to  increase 
U.S.  production.  These  men  along  with 
other  industry  spokesmen  have  pointed 
to  the  increase  in  drilling  statistics  as  the 
justification  for  their  actions. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has 
repeatedly  pointed  to  these  statistics. 
What  the  API  does  not  reveal,  however, 
is  a  breakdown  of  these  statistics.  Many 
of  the  wells  currently  being  drilled  are 
not  really  new  wells  at  all.  There  are  con- 
sistent charges  that  many  wells  are  be- 
ing drilled  adjacent  to  existing  wells  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  loophole 
permitted  increased  prices  for  so-called 
new  oil  or  oil  drilled  from  new  wells. 

Another  indication  that  these  statis- 
tics are  spurious  is  the  FEO's  analysis  of 
how  much  new,  old,  and  stripper  well  oil 
this  country  is  producing.  For  1973,  71 
percent  of  Uxe  oil  produced  in  the  United 
States  wsis  considered  old,  13  percent 
stripper,  10  percent  new  and  6  percent  re- 
leased. Yet,  even  though  16  percent  of 
domestic  production,  1,456,000  barrels 
per  day,  was  new  and  released  oil,  there 
was  no  increase  in  total  production.  In 
point  of  fact,  there  was  a  decline  of  over 


200,000  barrels  per  day  compared  to  the 
previous  year.  For  the  first  3  months 
of  1974  the  percentages  for  new  and  re- 
leased oil  have  increased,  but  there  also 
has  been  no  increase  in  production.  Ac- 
cording to  the  production  statistics  of 
the  API,  the  4-week  average  ending  May 
4,  1973,  amounted  to  9,346.000  barrels  per 
day  compared  with  the  4-week  average 
ending  May  3, 1974,  amounting  to  $9,032,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  a  decline  of  314,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Thus,  the  Nixon  administration's  al- 
lowance of  arbitrary  and  confiscatory 
increases  in  the  price  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  have  not  resulted  in  in- 
creased oil  production,  but  only  in  in- 
creased profits  to  the  major  oil  com- 
panies. Many  people  are  concerned  with 
the  small  producers,  who  are  claiming 
that  without  these  price  increases  they 
will  go  down  the  drain. 

It  is  the  major  companies  who  control 
most  of  the  reserves  and  production  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States.  As  of  1970,  according  to  the  FTC 
staff  report,  the  top  20  companies  con- 
trolled 94  percent  of  the  Nation's  crude 
oil  reserves.  In  1969,  according  to  the 
same  report,  the  top  20  companies  con- 
trolled over  70  percent  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. The  so-called  independent  pro- 
ducers may  explore  and  discover  most  of 
the  crude  oil,  but  they  certainly  don't 
own  or  control  it. 

Thus,  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  inde- 
pendent producer  who  will  benefit  the 
most  or  who  will  provide  the  necessary 
additions  to  our  crude  oil  reserves  is  both 
naive  and  unreasonable.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  of  increasing  the  Nation's 
crude  oil  supply  is  not  to  appease  the  pri- 
vate greed  of  the  major  oil  companies 
and  the  small  producers  who  defend 
them,  but  it  is  to  enforce  the  existing 
antitrust  laws  and  to  legislate  real  com- 
petition in  the  industry. 

While  it  will  no  doubt  take  time  before 
Congress  or  the  courts  can  break  the 
stranglehold  in  the  oil  industry.  Congress 
must  try  to  protect  consumers  from  ex- 
ploitation by  the  major  energy  com- 
panies. Therefore,  a  measure  to  roll  back 
the  price  of  crude  oil  would  perform  just 
that  function. 

The  major  oil  companies,  of  course,  are 
totally  opposed  to  any  rollback  of  prices. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
blackmail  the  American  people.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  May  2  full  page  ad,  the  cost 
of  which  by  the  way  was  deducted  from 
their  taxes,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  states: 

There  Is  simply  no  way  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  without  rolling  back  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. 

In  other  words,  if  Congress  decides 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  roll 
back  prices  to  levels  which  would  return 
profits  to  producers  to  anywhere  from 
$1.50  to  $2  a  barrel,  then  the  major  oil 
companies  would  cease  exploration  and 
withhold  production,  just  as  they  have 
been  doing. 

While  this  Is  certainly  one  way  in 
which  prices  can  be  determined.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  free  market  way.  Only 
oligopolists  or  monopolists  are  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  to  set  prices  and  withhold 
supply.  For,  if  there  were  a  real  free  mar- 
ket, no  one  company  or  no  small  group  of 
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companies  would  have  the  poirer  to  de 
termine  either  prices  or  suppl^f 

In  conclusion,  since  it  is  un:  ikely 
we  will  see  the  Nixon  admlnist^ion 
affirmative  antitrust  action 
major  oU  companies  and  sine* 
unlikely  that  this  Congress 
break  up  this  anticompetitive 

the  least  the  Senate  and 

to  protect  the  American  people 
ploitation  by  the  major  oil  coippanles 
to   roll   back   prices   to   the 
existed  on  May  15,  1973,  and 
legitimate  cost  justification  before 
price  increase  Is  granted  by 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha|t  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  am '. 
Representatives    o/    the    United 
America  in   Congress   assembled, 
Act   may  be  cited   as  the   "Petro 
Rollback  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

(a)  Section  4  of  the  Emergency 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  Is  further  a_^ 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  sectlai 
lowing  new  subeectlon: 

"(J)(l)    No  later  than  30  days 
date  of  enactment  of  this 
President  shall  exercise  his 

this  Act  and  the  Economic 

of  1970.  as  amended,  to  stabilize 
domestic  crude  petroleum  as 

•'(A)   The  price  of  domestic 

enim  produced  from  any  prc^jerty 
stabilized  at  levels  not  to  exceed 

vailing  on  May  15.  1973,  in 

orders  and  regulations  prescribed 
Economic     Stabilization     Act     of 
amended;    except   that    the 
order  the  price  for  any  such 
Increase  by  the  actual  amount^of  . 
costs  of  production  occurring  afte:' 
1973.  Such  orders  shall  (1)  state 
(2)  give  adequate  and  sufficient 
of   any   price   exceptions,   and    (3) 
any  profit  margins  on  any  crude 
Is  greater  than  the  applicable 
on  May  15.  1973. 

"(2)   For  the  purposes  of  this 
"(A)  The  term  'domestic  crude 
means  crude  petroleum  produced 
the  several  States,  or  the  District 
bla.  or  on  the  Outer  Continental 
as  defined   In  the  Outer 
Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1331) 

"(B)  The  term  'property'  means 
which  arises  from  a  lease  or  from  a 
est  to  produce  domestic  crude 
■'(3)    RegtUatlons  under  this  __ 
"(A)   shall  apply  to  any  sale  of  _ 
troleum  after  the  date  of  enactmeqt 
subsection  and  to  any  sale  before  _, 
pursuant  to  which  the  buyer  flrsi 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  suci 
eum  after  such  date. 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS  (by  reques 
S.  3584.  A  bill  to  amend  titles 
Vni  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referre< 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I 
by  request,  on  behalf  of  the  adn^nistra 
tlon.  a  bill  entitled  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1974.  . 
today  so  that  the  administration 
have  parallel  consideration  with 
on  the  same  subject  I  join  In  Ir^troduc 
ing  today. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
in  motion  a  departure  from  existing 
capitation  grant  program.  Hie 
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Manpower  Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971  for  the  first  time 
used  a  "capitation"  approach  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  health  profession 
schools  whereby  schools  were  to  receive 
institutional  support  based  on  student 
enrollment — as  an  appropriate  Federal 
undertaking  to  provide  a  stable  source  of 
financial  support  for  medical,  dental, 
nursing,  and  other  health  profession 
schools.  At  the  same  time  I  am  also  deeply 
concerned  because  this  bill — proposed  by 
the  administration— falls  to  confront 
realistically — as  does  our  Health  Pro- 
fession Education  Assistance  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1974,  bills 
I  joined  in  developing  and  introduced 
today  with  Senator  Kennedy — the  over- 
riding medical  manpower  problems  of 
shortages  and  geographic  and  specialty 
maldistribution,  problems  which  ad- 
versely impact  upon  the  well-being  and 
health  of  millions  of  Americans. 

I  believe  the  administration  bill  trans- 
lates into  legislation  the  health  man- 
power themes  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  but  falls  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  where  there 
are  $352,300,000  in  HEW  approved  and 
unfunded   construction   grant    applica- 
tions for  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sions, that  we  should  propose  the  repeal 
of  construction  grant  authority.  Rather 
than  encourage  through  Federal  grants, 
interest  subsidies  and  guaranteed  loans 
the  construction  of  desperately  needed 
medical,    dental,    nursing,    and    other 
health  profession  schools  the  bill  fails 
to  continue  the  grant  or  interest  subsidy 
authority.  It  merely  authorizes  a  severely 
limited  and  redirected  loan   guarantee 
program  and  one  which  is  not  applicable 
to  schools  of  pharmacy  and  public  health. 
Such  action  may  be  consistent  with  an 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  bud- 
getary philosophy  of  zero  budget  requests 
over  recent  years,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  congressional  priorities.  Only  last 
fiscal  year  the  Senate-passed  appropria- 
tions bill  provided  $120  million  for  con- 
struction grant  assistance. 

I  am  not  convinced  we  should  sharply 
reduce  capitation  amounts  for  medical, 
osteopathic,  and  dental  schools — to  $1,- 
■500  per  student  from  the  currently  au- 
thorized basic  capitation  amount  of  $2,- 
850.  If  one  reflects  that  the  $4,000  cap- 
tation award  for  graduates :  over  3  years 
phase  down  to  practically  zero  for  schools 
of  optometry,  podiatry— $400,  $300,  and 
$200  per  student  for  fiscal  years  1975, 
1976.  and  1977  respectively,  from  the  cur- 
rently authorized  basic  capitation 
amount  of  $800 — and  for  veterinary  med- 
icine—$900,  $600,  and  $300  per  student 
for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977  re- 
spectively from  the  currently  authorized 
basic  capitation  amount  of  $1,750;  and 
wipe  out  all  capitation  support  at  schools 
of  nursing  and  pharmacy.  This  is  partic- 
ularly tragic  when  pursuant  to  section 
205  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1971.  Public  Law  92-157, 
Congress  has  before  it  the  recently  com- 
pleted costs  of  education  In  the  health 
professions  study  by  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  which  endorses  a  policy  that 
health  professional  schools  be  regarded 
as  a  national  resource  requiring  Federal 


support  and  recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  net  education  ex- 
penditures as  a  basis  for  establishing 
rates  of  capitation  payments  to  health 
professional  schools. 

If  one  chooses  to  use  the  capitation 
amount  of  33^3  percent  of  the  average 
net  education  expenditures  pursuant  to 
such  study  for  purposes  of  comparison 
it  would  provide  capitation  support  for 
each  student  enrolled,  as  follows : 

Medicine _  $3,250 

Osteopathy 2,300 

Dentistry 2  460 

Optometry   r-iril"!!'.'.     i,060 

Pharmacy i  goo 

Podiatry "m""-"    l.'eeo 

Veterinary  Medicine 1,860 

Nursing  (per  student  equivalent)  : 

Baccalaureate goo 

Associate    550 

Diploma ''"        500 

Experience  suggests  that  the  capita- 
tion grant  program  has  improved  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  many  health  profes- 
sion educational  Institutions,  for  exam- 
ple, financial  distress  grants,  received 
by  one-half  of  the  Nation's  more  than 
100  medical  schools — which  necessitated 
Senate  passage  of  my  Emergency  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Schools  Assistance  Act  of 
1969,  (S.  3150)  —has  been  reduced  to  only 
six  medical  schools  receiving  such  sup- 
port. That  is  a  substantial  drop. 

Such  action  may  be  consistent  with  an 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  budg- 
etary philosophy.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
congressional  priorities.  Only  last  fiscal 
year  the  Senate  passed  appropriations 
bill  provided  $225,777,000  for  capitation 
grant  authority  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  pharm- 
acy, podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
nursing. 

I  am  convinced  that  where  there  is  an 
actual  shortage  of,  for  example,  30,000 
physicians,  based  on  the  emperical  data, 
exclusive  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  unconscionable 
reliance  upon  noncltlzen  foreign  medical 
graduates — FMG's — to  provide  medical 
manpower.  Congress  should  make  every 
appropriate  effort  to  Increase  our  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  capacity  to  in- 
crease enrollment  and  train  qualified 
Americans  to  become  physicians.  My 
views  with  respect  to  the  FMG  issue  are 
set  forth  in  my  January  17  and  April  10. 
1974  letters  to  Secretary  Weinberger.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  along 
with  his  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Janttart  17,  1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare,   of   which    I   am 
ranking  minority  member,  considers  the  de- 
velopment   and    extension    of    medical    and 
other  health  profession  student  and  institu- 
tional educational  support  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  Com- 
mittee  could   have   the  statistical   data  and 
analyses  upon  which  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  have  relied  for  their  published  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  America's  physician 
shortage  will  soon  be  eliminated. 
I  understand  that  this  statement  Is  based 
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upon  the  assumption  that  our  country  will 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  utilization  of 
PMGs  (Foreign  Medical  Graduates)  rather 
than  educating  and  training  the  requisite 
numbers  of  qualified  Americans  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  eliminating  the  physician  short- 
age without  the  "brain-drain"  on  countries 
which  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  It.  I  be- 
lieve it  wotUd  be  contrary  to  our  nation's 
ethics  to  follow  such  a  procedure.  I  can  find 
no  reasonable  Intellectual  or  philosophical 
rationale  for  this  nation  to  support  the 
"brain -drain" — take  desperately  needed  med- 
ical manpower  from  underdeveloped,  impov- 
erished or  nations  less  fortunate  than  ours 
to  meet  our  own  needs  for  physicians. 

Therefore,  any  evidentiary  presentation  of 
data  should  be  explicit  as  to  the  extent  the 
physician  shortage  is  eliminated  or  reduced 
by  the  continued  practice  of  utilizing  FMG's 
to  provide  America's  health  care,  particularly 
where  It  extends  beyond  the  scope  of  educa- 
tional training  to  enable  them  under  appro- 
priate conditions  to  become  qualified  phys- 
icians. 

With  best  wishes,  -^ 

Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

April  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cap:  On  January  17th  I  wrote  you 
requesting  statistical  data  and  analyses  upon 
which  it  has  been  alleged  that  America's 
physician  shortage  will  soon  be  eliminated. 

My  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  made 
clear  that  the  data  should  be  explicit  as  to 
the  extent  the  physician  shortage  is  relieved 
by  utilizing  Foreign  Medical  Oraduates. 

As  you  know.  I  find  It  almost  degrading 
for  our  nation  to  take  desperately  needed 
medical  manpower  from  developing  nations 
with  desperate  health  and  economic  problems 
to  meet  our  nation's  physician  shortage. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  so  long  as  foreign 
medical  graduates  are  used  to  alleviate  our 
medical  manpower  shortage,  our  nation  will 
continue  tOj,be  dejjendent  on  this  source  and 
that  this  Is  Improper  and  deplorable. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, will  soon  be  considering  legislation  for 
the  extension  of  medical  and  other  health 
profession  student  and  institutional  educa- 
tional support  legislation  and  It  Is  urgent 
that  we  have  this  Information  which  was  re- 
quested more  than  two  months  ago. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edtjcation, 
and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC.   April   15.  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  January  17  re- 
questing Information  regarding  the  projected 
supply  of  physicians  and,  in  particular,  the 
future  Influx  of  graduates  for  foreign  medical 
schools. 

As  you  know,  the  current  output  capacity 
(enrollment)  of  health  professional  schools 
has  Increased  significantly  over  the  past  de- 
cade (e.g.,  first-year  places  in  U.S.  medical 
schools  increased  by  65  percent) .  The  rate  of 
those  entering  the  field  Is  much  greater  than 
the  rate  of  those  leaving  due  to  death  or 
retirement  and,  as  a  result,  we  can  expect  by 
1985.  50  percent  more  MJJ.'s,  40  percent  more 
dentists,  and  60  percent  more  registered 
nurses  than  in  1970. 

The  statements  we  have  made  about  sup- 
ply adequacy  are  predicated  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  a  large  Increase 
tn  the  supply  of  U.S.  trained  physicians.  Our 
position  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  a 
contl  iued  reliance  upon  FMG's.  If  the  In- 


crease in  M.D.  manpower  contributed  by  for- 
eign medical  graduates  were  to  fall  to  zero 
by  1975  and  stay  there,  the  total  supply  of 
M.D.'s  in  the  United  States  would  be  about 
460,000  In  1985.  This  compares  to  about  323,- 
000  for  1970  and  represents  a  change  in  the 
physician  population  ratio  from  168/100,000 
to  192/100,000. 

We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  realistic  to  as- 
sume that  the  Influx  of  FMG's  can  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  unless  the  Congress  were  to 
do  away  with  the  exchange  program  and  to 
deny  access  to  an  Immigrant  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  physician.  In  developing  phys- 
ician supply  projections  we  used  rather  con- 
servative assumption  regarding  the  flow  of 
FMG's  because  we  did  not  want  to  depend 
upon  future  Increases  and  because  we  feel 
that  It  is  entirely  possible  that  State  gov- 
ernments and  accrediting  bodies  may 
strengthen  education  and  licensure  require- 
ments. Our  projections  for  1985  Indicate  that 
the  total  supply  of  physicians  will  range  be- 
tween 495,000  and  520,000.  These  estimates 
are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  net 
annual  Increase  to  total  supply  attributed 
to  FMG's  win  range  between  3.500  and  5,500 
per  year.  This  range  represents  between  50 
percent  and  80  percent  of  the  number  that 
were  probably  added  during  1972. 

In  evaluating  the  ability  to  meet  future  re- 
quirements, it  is  also  important  to  take  into 
consideration  changes  that  are  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  provider  productivity  because  Increases 
In  productivity  can  reduce  aggregate  require- 
ments. Our  conclusion  regarding  supply  ade- 
quacy Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  in- 
creases In  provider  productivity  will  range 
between  0  and  2  per  cent.  Many  people  feci 
this  Is  a  conservative  assumption.  Experience 
with  physician  extenders  Indicates  that  pro- 
vider productivity  can  be  Increased  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  Our  requirements  esti- 
mates are  not  predicated  on  such  large  In- 
creases. Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  Invest- 
ments in  new  types  of  manpower  are  par- 
ticularly efficient  when  one  considers  the  very 
high  cost  of  medical  education. 

Obviously  there  are  many  different  schools 
of  thought  on  the  FMG  ls."?ue.  I  personally 
do  not  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  the 
Federal  government  should  deny  access  to  an 
Individual  because  he  happens  to  be  a  phys- 
ician. Much  of  our  progress  in  the  past  was 
made  possible  because  this  country  was  able 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
skilled  Individuals.  The  medical  sector  in 
particular  has  benefited  from  many  fine  prac- 
titioners and  researchers  that  Immigrated 
during  the  last  two  decades.  I  might  point 
out  that  many  of  our  Nobel  prize  winners  In 
medicine  are  foreign  medical  graduates. 

In  yovir  letter  you  stated  that  the  United 
States  Is  perpetuating  a  "brain-drain"  from 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately true  that  some  FMG's  would  be  pro- 
viding health  care  services  to  needy  persons 
in  their  own  countries  were  they  not  allowed 
In  the  U.S.  We  are  trying  to  help  under- 
developed countries  deal  with  this  problem 
by  giving  them,  under  our  Cultural  Exchange 
Program,  the  option  of  specifying  that  cer- 
tain specialties  represent  a  shortage  category 
of  manpower.  This  being  the  case,  a  medlcel 
exchange  student  who  entered  the  U.S.  after 
June.  1972.  must  generally  return  to  his 
country  of  origin  for  a  period  of  two  years 
before  he  can  usually  apply  for  permanent 
Immigration  status. 

Also,  many  FMG's  would  leave  their  home 
country  even  If  we  barred  them  from  prac- 
ticing here.  There  are  many  strong  "push 
factors"  that  encourage  an  Individual  to 
leave  an  underdeveloped  country.  For  ex- 
ample, many  underdeveloped  nations  are  un- 
able to  provide  the  financing  or  technical 
backup  necessary  for  the  full  utilization  or 
support  of  a  medical  practice.  As  a  result 
physicians  In  major  cities  such  as  Bangkok 
and  Manila  are  under-employed.  These  and 
ntxmerotis  other  factors  specifically  related 


to  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  un- 
derdevelopment exert  a  strong  Infiuence  over 
an  Individual's  decision  to  emigrate.  From 
the  FMG's  perspective,  the  industrialized 
world,  particularly  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  etc..  provides  an 
excellent  opjxirtunity  for  education  and  em- 
ployment. If  the  U.S.  were  to  shut  Its  doors 
to  FMG's,  the  push  factors  would  not  change 
and  the  FMG  would  go  elsewhere. 

The  continued  flow  of  FMG's  Into  the 
United  States  has  concerned  authorities  in 
the  medical  profession  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  services  provided  by  certain 
FMG's  may  be  inferior  relative  to  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  American  trained  physicians. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
potential  problem  becatise  the  Department 
has  an  intrinsic  responsibility  to  assure 
quality  medical  care  to  the  citizens  to  whom 
the  Department  has  provided  access.  FMG's 
should  be  required  to  meet  the  rigorous 
standards  required  of  Americans. 

We  are  actively  considering  the  policy  im- 
plications which  surround  the  FMG  issue. 
For  example,  various  private  organizations 
have  recently  recommended  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  a  new  qualifying 
examination  to  be  required  of  both  FMG's 
and  USMG's  for  entry  into  graduate  medical 
education.  We  are  seriously  evialuating  this 
proposal  and  will  support  It  if  worthwhile. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  Issues  you  have 
raised  In  your  letter  are  of  serious  concern 
to  us. 

Sincerely, 

Cap,  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  can  overcome  geo- 
graphic maldistribution  of  health  pro- 
fessionals by  relying  solely  upon  a 
strengthened  scholarship  program  for 
the  National  Service  Corps — although  I 
commend  this  effort  in  the  bill  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  I  have  adopted  this 
concept,  fathered  by  Senator  Magnttson. 
as  one  facet  of  our  all-out  attack  on  the 
problem  in  our  bill — and  would  agree 
with  discontinuing  reliance  upon  loan 
forgiveness  as  an  Irrational  approach  to 
the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  May  24.  1974. 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  7 . — Conclusions,  Recommenda- 
tions, HEW  Comments  and  Ottr  Eval- 
uation, and  Matters  for  CoNsroERATioN 
BY  the  Congress 

Although  the  Congress  apparently  initi- 
ated HPSAP  as  part  of  an  overall  program  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  Nation's  health 
professions  schools,  it  has  had  no  significant 
impact  on  this  goal. 

Secondary  goals  apparently  intended  by 
the  Congress  for  HPSAP  were : 

To  improve  the  quality  of  health  profes- 
sions students  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
applicants. 

To  Induce  health  professionals  to  practice 
in  geographic  areas  having  shortages  of  their 
skills,  and 

To  Increase  the  proportion  of  health  pro- 
fessions graduates  who  come  from  low- 
Income  families. 

HPSAP  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  quality  of  health  pro- 
fessions students  or  on  their  choices  of  lo- 
cations for  practice.  Although  the  program 
has  undoubtedly  Increased  the  ability  of 
students  from  low-Income  families  to  pursue 
health  professions  careers,  its  Impact  in  this 
area  could  be  greatly  improved. 

The  program  was  to  have  been  directed  to 
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The  lack  of  definitive  criteria 
gulshing  "need"  from 
need'"  has  caused  inconsistent 
Inequitable  scholarship  award! 

Statements  by  school  official  b 
suggest   that  HPSAP  goals  Cduld 
Just  as  well  If  the  scholarship 
eliminated  and  its  funds  add  td 
portion.    Also,    questions    havfe 
about  the  basic  equity  and 
sldizing — through  scholarship^ 
rates  lower  than  those  avallat  le 
emment — medical  and  denta! 
cause  they  have  a  very  high 
tial  upon  graduation. 

HEW  needs  to  Improve  its 
the    schools'    administration 
Insure    compliance    with 
tions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   TO   THr   SECSETABT    OF    HEW 

We  recommend  that  the  Sec  -etary  of  HEW 
direct  the  Administrator  of  t|>e  Health  Re- 
sources Administration  to: 

Establish  uniform  criteria  to 
participating  schools  in  detem  Inlng 
need.  Such  criteria  should  ou 
of  costs  which  may  be  considered 
and    the    resources    which 
sldered. 

Develop  regulations  and 
termlning  how  scholarship 
awarded  to  students. 

Develop,   to  the  extent 
for  insuring  the  consideration 
tion  of  all  available  sotirces  ol 
Federal  sources.  In  meeting 

Establish  procedures  to  lnsi*e 
clpating  schools  make  students 
of  loan   repayment  and 
slons  before  they  graduate. 

Encourage  participating  sc 
lish   good   internal    controls, 
atlng    records,    and    develop 
thorough  collection  procedures 

Closely  monitor  the  operatic^ 
gram  at  participating  schools 
compliance    with    program 
structlons,  and  guidelines. 

NEW   COMMENTS   AND   OUK 

HEW  concurred  (see  app.  1) 
ommendatlons   for   improving 
ministration    and    effectlvenesi  • 
that  HPSAP  has  not  had  a  s: 
pact  on  influencing  medical  an^ 
uates   to   practice    In   shortage 
generally  disagreed   with  our 
Impact   HPSAP  has   had   on 
output  of  medical   and  denta, 
improving  the  quality  of  medl4al 
students. 

In  commenting  on  our 
HEW  stated  that: 

Guidelines  would  be  reviewed 
to  require  all  institutions  to 
and  uniform  criteria  for 
cial    need    and    would    indicate 
what  items  can  and  cannot 
tor  determining  individual  nee<  1 

Regulations  and  operating 
be  amended  to  specify  how 
are   to   be   awarded  and   the 
establish   the   minimum  level 
will  determine  eligibility  of 
ceive  loans  and  scholarships. 

Operating  procedures  an^  guidelines 
would  be  amended  to  require  each  student 
recipient  to  make  a  declaration  of  need 
quarterly  and  to  specify  all  financial  re- 
Bources. 
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Schools  would  be  required  to  audit  each 
student's  need  quarterly  to  document  any 
change  In  the  need  certification  and  to  ter- 
minate aid  when  need  does  not  warrant  con- 
tinuation. 

An  attempt  would  be  made  to  make  stu- 
dent aid  officers  in  the  schools  aware  of  all 
Federal  funds  made  available  to  students. 

Each  school  would  be  required  to  conduct 
an  exit  interview  with  each  student  partici- 
pating in  HPSAP  and  document  that  the 
student  is  aware  of  the  loan  repayment  and 
cancellation  provisions. 

Regulations  and  guidelines  would  be 
amended  and  revised  to  mandate  that 
schools  establish  and  follow  effective  oper- 
ating procedures,  Including  fiscal  and  man- 
agement controls,  aggressive  and  thorough 
collection  procedures,  and  the  maintenance 
of  appropriate  records. 

HEW  stated  that  our  report  clearly  docu- 
ments that  some  schools  have  abused  the 
freedom  of  action  provided  in  reg^ulations 
and  guidelines.  HEW  also  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  Improving  the  regulations  and 
guidelines,  It  will  be  necessary  to  more  ag- 
gressively monitor  the  programs  in  the 
schools.  HEW  stated  that  it  has  depended  too 
heavily  on  the  schools  to  use  good  man- 
agement procedures  in  administering  HPSAP 
and  that  the  number  of  personnel  available 
to  monitor  HPSAP  has  been  Inadequate. 

HEW  also  stated  that  (1)  additional  mon- 
itoring of  the  schools  will  be  shared  between 
headquarters  and  regional  offices,  (2)  the 
collection  procedures  In  all  health  profes- 
sions schools  will  continue  to  be  studied,  (3) 
new  guidelines  will  be  issued  to  schools  re- 
quiring them  to  safeguard  all  program  as- 
sets and  to  execute  all  notes  properly,  and 
(4)  all  schools  will  be  required  to  keep  prom- 
issory notes  and  other  critical  documents 
in  fire  safes  and  locked  files. 

These  actions,  if  properly  implemented, 
will  correct  many  of  the  problems  identified 
during  our  review. 

HEW  stated  that  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  medical  and  dental  students  have  in- 
creased since  enactment  of  the  HPSAP  legis- 
lation and  congressional  objectives  appear  to 
have  been  met.  HEW  also  stated  that  it  was 
convinced  that  HPSAP  had  helped  to  attain 
these  objectives  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  measure  the  extent  It  has  done  so  because 
It  is  part  of  a  multlfaceted  program  to  in- 
crease and  Improve  the  health  professions 
manpower  pool. 

We  recognize  that  conclusive  evidence 
supporting  the  impact  of  HPSAP  on  Increas- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  students 
accepted  by  medical  and  dental  schools  since 
HPSAP  began  Is  not  available.  However, 
based  primarily  on  discussions  with  school 
officials  and  the  answers  to  the  question- 
naires that  were  sent  to  medical  and  dental 
students.  It  does  not  appear  that  HPSAP  has 
been  a  significant  factor  in  these  Increases. 
As  stated  In  chapter  4,  officials  at  the  schools 
we  reviewed  attributed  the  increases  in  the 
number  of  applicants  and  the  quality  of 
these  applicants  to  factors  other  than 
HPSAP.  They  pointed  out  that  medicine 
and  dentistry  were  enjoying  great  popularity 
because  they  are  humanitarian  professions 
and  provide  opportunity  for  high  earnings 
and  security. 

Officials  at  most  of  the  schools  reviewed 
also  believed  that  the  denaand  for  admissions 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  schools  to  such 
an  extent  that  HPSAP  had  no  Impact  on  the 
number  of  graduates  the  schools  could  pro- 
duce. Faculty,  classrooms,  and  space  limited 
enrollment  at  each  school.  Increases  in  en- 
rollment that  did  occur  did  not  result  from 
the  Increased  applicants  but  from  new  con- 
struction or  exp>ansion  of  facilities — a  part 
of  the  multlfaceted  program  other  than 
HPSAP.  Most  of  the  schools  stated  that  full 
enrollment  could  easily  be  attained  without 
HPSAP. 

The  schools  also  Indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  medical  and  dental  students  that  ctir- 


rently  withdraw  for  financial  reasons  was 
virtually  as  low  as  before  HPSAP.  In  addition, 
the  vast  majority  of  students  that  received 
HPSAP  loans  or  scholarships  In  school  year 
1972-73  did  not  find  out  about  HPSAP  untU 
after  they  had  enrolled. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  view  that  HPSAP  has 
not  had  a  significant  impact  on  increasing 
the  number  and  the  quality  of  medical  and 
dental  graduates  in  the  United  States. 

MATTERS   FOR  CONSIDERATION   BY   THB  CONGRESS 

The  appropriation  authority  (Public  Law 
92-157)  for  loans  and  scholarships  to  health 
professions  students  expires  June  30,  1974. 
Recognizing  the  minimal  Impact  of  HPSAP 
on  the  original  congressional  goals  and  the 
availability  of  other  Federal  and  national  aid 
programs  for  health  professions  students,  the 
Congress  should  consider  whether  the  goals 
can  better  be  accomplished  through  other 
existing  programs.  These  include  Federal  as- 
sistance in  constructing  teaching  facilities, 
federally  Insured  loans,  and  the  Shortage 
Area  Scholarship   Program. 

If  the  program  Is  continued,  the  Congress 
should  consider: 

Whether  its  gosUs  could  be  served  as  well 
If  the  scholarship  funds  were  added  to  loan 
funds  and  the  scholarships  eliminated.  This 
may  be  warranted  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  equitable  distributions  of 
scholarship  funds  and  the  excellent  potential 
of  all  medical  and  dental  students  to  repay 
loans  upon  graduation. 

The  necessity  of  continuing  to  provide 
loans  at  interest  rates  lower  than  those 
available  to  the  Government  in  view  of  the 
very  high  earning  potential  of  medical  and 
dental  school  graduates. 

Whether  the  goal  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  health  professions  students  frotn  low- 
Income  families  could  be  better  served  If 
HPSAP  were  directed  to  a  specifically  defined 
Income  group. 

The  need  for  providing  overall  coordination 
of  the  various  Federal  programs  providing 
aid  to  health  professions  students. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
all  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  health  care  services — their  tax 
dollar  supports  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
medical  schools  operations — and  it  is 
clear,  based  upon  the  evidence  that  only 
one  avenue  is  available  to  achieve  this 
objective — service  by  all  graduates  in 
designated  shortage  areas  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  education.  As  I  said,  their 
education  was  in  great  measure  paid  for 
by  the  American  taxpayer  and  the  tax- 
payers entitled — if  only  for  a  brief  2-year 
period — to  be  assured  that  the  health 
professionals  will  be  there,  wherever  it  is, 
to  provide  health  care. 

I  am  not  convinced,  having  carefully 
reviewed  the  testimony  of  all  the  admin- 
istration witnesses  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health — in  regard  to  the 
administration  bill  I  introduce  on  request 
today  and  other  related  measures — that 
the  decision  to  withdraw  capitation  sup- 
port for  nursing  schools  is  because  we 
have  overcome  the  serious  shortage  and 
maldistribution  of  nurses.  My  data  indi- 
cates there  is  a  shortage  of  500,000  full- 
time  practicing  registered  nurses. 

Once  again,  such  action  was  consistent 
with  an  OfiBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  budgetary  philosophy  of  zero 
budget  requests  over  recent  years.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  congressional  prior- 
ities. Only  last  year  the  Senate-passed 
appropriation  bill  provided  $38.5  million 
for  capitation  support  for  schools  of 
nursing. 

Moreover,  this  Office  of  Management 
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and  Budget  philosophy  was  reflected  as 
far  back  as  1971.  At  that  time — when  I 
introduced  the  Nursing  Education  Act  of 
1971 — I  expressed  to  the  administration 
my  grave  concern  about  the  lack  of 
separate  nurse  training  funding  au- 
thorities and  the  need  for  a  balanced 
program  of  support  to  nursing  schools 
and  nursing  students.  Even  then  the 
administration — for  the  same  fiscal 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  philos- 
ophy— refused  to  support  the  nurse 
training  philosophy  expressed  in  my  bill 
and  cosponsored  by  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Fortunately 
the  philosophy  expressed  in  my  bill  was 
in  great  measure  adopted  and  became 
Public  Law  92-158. 

Having  set  forth  my  deep  concerns 
about  the  administration  bill  I  believe  it 
is  appropriate  that  I  also  point  out  some 
of  its  good  features.  However,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  such  standing  alone — 
without  the  provisions  In  the  bills  de- 
veloped and  introduced  today  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  I — adequately  respond 
to  our  Nations  health  care  needs. 

I  support  the  bill's  national  priority 
Incentive  awards  provision  which  would 
seek  to  Increase  the  number  of  health 
professionals  who  enter  critical  health 
shortage  specialities  by  providing:  First, 
an  award  to  each  school  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  an  amount  equal  to  $2,000  for 
each  of  its  graduates  who  enters  a  resi- 
dency in  the  practice  of  family  medicine: 
and  second,  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  plamilng,  developing,  and  operating 
for  an  initial  period — not  to  exceed  3 
years — programs  of  graduate  or  special- 
ized education  or  training  in  family  med- 
icine, pediatrics,  internal  medicine,  and 
other  health  care  shortage  fields. 

Unfortunately  the  administration 
hearing  testimony — previously  cited — 
with  respect  to  these  efforts  raises  seri- 
ous concerns  about  budget  requests  to  ac- 
complish the  worthwhile  objectives  of 
this  provision. 

The  administration's  continuation  and 
consolidation  for  the  special  project 
grants  for  health  professions  and  the 
health  professions  health  manpower  ed- 
ucation initiative  awards  authority  is 
commendable. 

I  commend  the  concept  of  the  admin- 
istration bill  which  provides  special  as- 
sistance to  the  disadvantaged,  for  train- 
ing in  the  health  care  field,  by  author- 
izing the  payment  to  eligible  individuals 
of  stipends,  with  allowances  for  travel 
and  for  dependents,  for  post-secondary 
education  or  training  required  to  qualify 
the  individual  for  admission  to  a  school 
providing  health  training,  or  to  assist 
a  person  in  undergoing  the  training. 
However,  its  limitations  on  assistance 
with  respect  to  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
public  health  administration  are,  I  be- 
lieve, Inappropriate.  Moreover,  as  previ- 
ously indicated  in  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  there  are  limitations  on  the  future 
funding  of  health  professions  and  nurs- 
ing student  loan  funds  to  the  amounts 
required  to  continue  loans  to  students 
previously  assisted  from  the  funds,  and 
no  provision  for  such  future  assistance. 
The  rhetoric  regarding  the  need  for 
such  service  to  overcome  specialty  mal- 
distribution is  clear  throughout  HEW's 


letter  of  transmittal  of  their  bill.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  appropriate  means — which 
I  believe  is  called  for  in  the  bills  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  I  introduced  today — 
was  either  not  found  or  taken  by  their 
measure. 

In  conclusion,  any  National  Health  In- 
surance scheme  is  doomed  to  failure  un- 
less it  provides  the  necessary  support  for 
a  massive  expansion  of  medical,  dental, 
nursing  and  other  health  manpower. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  letter  of  transmittal 
and  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3584 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    title;     REFERENCES    TO    ACT 

SECTION  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1974". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of,  a  title,  part,  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  little,  part,  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
TITLE  I— LOAN   GUARANTEES  FOR   CON- 
STRUCTION    FOR     REPLACEMENT     OR 
REMODELING  OP  TEACHING  FACILITIES 
Sec.  101.  (a)  (1)  Section  729  (Including  the 
caption  thereof)   is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  729.  (a)  To  assist  eligible  nonprofit 
private  entities  to  carry  out  approved  projects 
for  the  construction  of  teaching  faculties  of 
private  nonprofit  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optom- 
etry, or  podiatry,  other  than  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
buildings,  the  Secretary  may.  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1974,  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  June  30,  1977,  guarantee  (in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  and  subject  to 
subsection  (f))  to  any  non-Federal  lender 
that  makes  a  loan  to  an  eligible  entity,  for 
that  project,  payment  when  due  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  interest  on  that  loan.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  commitments,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  those  loan  guar- 
antees prior  to  the  mEiklng  of  the  loans." 

(2)  Section  729(b)  is  repealed.  This  re- 
pealer shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  any 
amount  that  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to  pay, 
under  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  loan 
made  under  section  729  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  Is  added  after  section  729(a)  a 
new  section  729(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  nonprofit  private  entity  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
subsection  (a)  if  the  entity  meets  the  re- 
quirements (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  section  721,  722. 
and  723,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to 
nonprofit  private  entitles,  except  that  In 
lieu  of  any  requirement  of  section  721(c) 
respecting  the  malntenemce  or  increase  of 
student  enrollment,  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tain or  be  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances that  the  teaching  facility  with  regard 
to  which  the  loan  guarantee  Is  obtained  will 
maintain  a  first-year  enrollment  of  full- 
time  students  after  the  completion  of  the 
construction,  and  for  each  of  the  next  nine 
school  years,  that  is  not  less  than  that  en- 
rollment during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  For  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  721,  722.  and  723   to   this 


section,  the  term  "grant',  as  used  In  sections 
721,  722,  and  723  Is  deemed  to  mean  grant 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  loan  guarantee  under 
section  729'." 

(4)  Section  729(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  interest  subsidy  payment"  In 
the  first  and  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  729(e)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Interest 
subsidy  payments  for  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  Into  under  this  section  prior  to 
its  amendment  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1974";  and  (B)  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  period  after  "1974"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
Interest  subsidy  payments  for  which  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  its  amendment  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Act  ol  1974". 

(6)  Section  729(f)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(t)".  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 

(b)  (1)  Section  809(a)  (Including  the  cap- 
tion thereof)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LOAN    GUARANTEES 

"Sec.  809.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  training  facilities, 
other  than  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings or  the  expansion  of  existing  buildings, 
the  Secretary  may,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974,  and  ending  with  the  close 
of  June  30,  1977,  guarantee  (In  accordance 
with  this  section  and  subject  to  subsection 
(f )  )  to  non-Federal  lenders  making  loans  to 
such  schools,  for  such  construction  projects, 
payment  when  due  of  the  principal  of  and 
Interest  on  any  loan  for  that  construction. 
The  Secretary  may  make  commitments,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  make  those 
loan  guarantees  prior  to  the  making  of  the 
loans." 

(2)  Section  809(b)  Is  repealed.  This  re- 
pealer shall  not  be  construed  to  Impair  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  to  pay  any 
amount  that  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to 
pay,  under  that  section,  with  respect  to  any 
loan  made  under  section  729  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  Is  added  after  section  809(a) 
a  new  section  809(b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  A  nonprofit  private  school  of  nurs- 
ing shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  subsection  (a)  if  It  meets  the 
requirements  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)  of  sections  802,  803, 
and  804,  insofar  as  they  are  applicable  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  of  nursing,  except 
that  in  lieu  of  any  requirement  of  section 
802(b)  respecting  the  maintenance  or  In- 
crease of  student  enrollment,  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
shall  contain  or  be  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  applicant  with  respect 
to  which  a  loan  Is  guaranteed  under  this 
section  will  maintain  a  first-year  enroUment 
of  fuU-tlme  students  after  the  completion 
of  the  construction,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
nine  school  years,  that  Is  not  less  than  that 
enrollment  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  For  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  802,  803,  and  804  to  this 
section,  the  term  'grant',  as  used  In  sections 
802,  803,  and  804  is  deemed  to  mean  'grant 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  loan  guarantee  under 
section  809'." 

(4)  Section  809(c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  interest  subsidy  payment"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentence. 

(5)  Section  809(e)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "Interest  subsidy  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  section"  each  time  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "interest 
subsidy  paymentss  for  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  Into  under  this  section  prior  to 
its  amendment  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1974";  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  after  "1974"  the  fol- 
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lowing:    ",   and   for   each   sui 
year  such  sTims  as  may  be 
Interest    subsidy    payments 
agreement  was  entered  Into 
tlon   prior  to  Its  amendment 
prebensive  Health  Manpower 

(fl)    Section    809(f)    Is    amended 
striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(f) 
striking  out  paragraph  (2) . 
TITLE   II— CAPITATION 

UP  ASSISTANCE,  AND  NATIONAL 
ITT  INCENTIVE  AWARDS 


iceedlng   fiscal 
ary  to  make 
for    which    an 
lender  this  see- 
by  the  Corn- 
Act  of  1974". 
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CAPriATlON 

Sec.   201.    (a)    Section  770 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  770.  (a)  Obant 
Secretary  shall  make 
schools   of   medicine, 

optometry,  podiatry,  and 

for  the  support  of  the  educate  n 
those   schools.   The   amount 
grant  to  each  school  with  an 
cation  shall  be  computed  as 

"(1)(A)   Each  school  of 
athy,    and    dentistry    shall 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  $1,500,  $1,250,  and  $1 
for  such   years,   for  each   full 
enrolled    In    each    of    those 
medical  or  dental  training 
school. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  school 
a  training  program  designed 
student  to  complete,  within 
completing    secondary    school. 
ments  for  the  degree  of  docto- 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  the  i 
tal  training  program  of  the 
the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
deemed   to  be  the  last   three 
school's  training  program 

"(2)    Each   school   of  l, 
dlatry  shall  receive  for  the  fisc^ 
June  30,  1975.  1976,  and  1977 
$200,  respectively  for  those 
fxill-tlme  student  enrolled  In 
each  of  those  years. 

"(3)    Each   school   of    

shall  receive  for  the  fiscal  yeai 
30.  1975.  1976.  and  1977.  $900. 
respectively  for  those  years, 
time  stiident  enrolled  In  the 
of  those  years. 

"(b)   Apportionment  or 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 

"'1)    to   schools   of   medlcln( 
and  dentistry  with  approved  _ 
ceeds  the  amounts  approprlat«d 
section   (f)(1)    for  the  grants, 
"(2)  to  schools  of  optometry 
veterinary  medicine  with 
tlons  exceeds  the  amounts  _^^ 
der  subsection    (f )  (2)    for  the 
the  amount  of  the  grant  for 
to  each   school   under 
be  an  amount  that  bears  the 
the  amount  determined   for 
that  fiscal  year  as  the  total  of 
appropriated  for  that  year  u 
ttxi     or  (f)(2),  as  the  case 
to  the  amount  required  to 
accordance    with    subsection 
school  referred  to  In  clause 
the  case  may  be. 

"(c)   Maintenance  or  effort 
tary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
tlon   to  any  school   for  a 
nlng  after  June  30,   1974, 
cation  therefor  contains  or  Is 
reasonable    assurances 
Secretary  that  In  the  school 
durlnc.  or  with  the  close  of 
the  school  will  maintain  a 
ment  of  full-time  "Students 
le«s  than  the  school's  first-year 
rollment  for  the  school  year 
or  with  the  close  of.  the 
June  30,  1974.  For  purposes 
tlon,  a  student  enrc^led  In 
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— The  Secre- 
uijder  this  sec- 
year  begin - 
the  appll- 
supported  by 
to    the 
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fiscal  year, 
-year  enroll- 
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the  last  three  years  of  the  training  program 
of  a  school  described  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
(B).  or  a  student  enrolled  In  the  first  of  the 
two  years  of  the  medical  training  program  of 
a  two-year  school  of  medicine,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  first-year  student. 

"(d)  Enrollment  determinations. — 
"  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  F. 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school,  or 
In  a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or  en- 
tering residencies  in  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  or  on  such  other  basis  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  F. 
the  term  'fxill-Ume  student'  means  a  student 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  doctor  of  dentlsixy  (or  Its 
equivalent),  doctor  of  optometry  (or  Ita 
equivalent),  doctor  of  podiatry  (or  Its 
equivalent) ,  or  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
(or  its  equivalent). 

"(e)  Applications  for  new  schools. — In 
the  case  of  a  new  school  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  vet- 
erinary medicine  that  applies  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  In  the  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  will  admit  Its 
first  class,  the  enrollment  tor  pxirposee  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  number  of  first- 
year  full-time  students  that  the  Secretary 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  assurances  pro- 
vided by  the  school,  wUl  be  enrolled  In  the 
school.  In  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  grant  Is  made. 

"(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations. — 
"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  for  grants 
under  this  section  to  schools  of  optometry, 
podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine." 

(b)  Section  775(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "pharmacy,". 

start-up  assistance  amendments 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  771(a)  (1)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except  that  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  no  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  subsection  except  to  a  new  school  that 
has  received  a  grant  under  this  subsection  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  771(a)(6)  Is  amended  m  the 
first  sentence  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  lor  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years". 

national  pRioRmr  incentive  awards 
Sec.  203.   (a)   Sections  775  and  776  are  re- 
designated sections  776  and  777,  respectively, 
and  there  Is  added  after  section  774  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"national  priority  incentive  awards 
"Sec.  77b.  (a)  Family  practice  residency 
grants.— To  each  school  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy  eligible,  in  a  fiscal  year,  for  a 
grant  under  section  770.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant,  from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  section  770(f)(1)  for  that  fiscal  year, 
of  $2,000  for  each  Individual  (1)  who  entered, 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  first  year  of 
a  residency  in  the  practice  of  family  medicine 
approved  by  the  CouncU  on  Medical  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association; 
and  (11)  who,  during  the  school  year  ending 
In  that  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  received 
from  the  school  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  doctor  of  osteopathy. 


"(b)  Oraottate  tsainino  in  shortaok 
specialties. — 

"(1)  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
award  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitles  providing  graduate  or  specialized 
education  or  training  in  the  provision  of 
health  care  (Including  education  or  training 
in  systems  or  methods  of  health  care  de- 
livery), there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
awarded  to  an  entity  to  plan,  develop,  and. 
as  provided  by  paragraph  (3),  pay  part  of 
the  cost  to  operate  or  participate  in,  for 
an  Initial  period,  a  new  or  expanded  program 
of  education  or  training  (accredited,  certi- 
fied, or  approved  by  such  professional  bodies, 
and  In  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate)  In  family  medicine, 
pediatrics.  Internal  medicine,  or  such  other 
specialties  for  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
lack  practitioners  sufficient  to  serve  a  na- 
tional need,  mcludlng  augmentation  of 
stipends  of  Individual  participants  In  any 
such  program  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work 
In  the  field  in  which  they  are  to  receive 
training  under  the  program. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  for 
payment  of  part  of  the  cost,  for  a  fiscal  year, 
to  operate  or  (Insofar  as  it  may  require  the 
payment  of  operational  costs)  participate 
In  a  uew  or  expanded  program  may  be 
awarded  only  to  an  entity  that  has  provided 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
there  are  sufficient  non-Federal  funds  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  that  cost  for  that  fiscal 
year;  that  for  each  year  a  grant  Is  awarded 
for  such  operation  of  or  participation  in  a 
new  or  expanded  program,  the  proportion 
of  non-Federal  funds  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion of,  or  participation  in,  that  program 
shall  be  increased  over  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and.  If  the  award  Is  for  the  operation 
of  a  program,  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  program  (or  the  program 
as  expanded)  will  be  continued,  without 
Federal  financial  assistance,  after  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  this  subsection  has 
terminated.  The  Secretary  may  not  award 
grants  under  this  subsection  for  defraying 
more  than  the  first  three  years  of  the  costs 
of  operating  or  participating  In  any  new  or 
expanded  program." 

(b)  Section  776  (as  redesignated  by  this 
section)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "or 
773"  each  time  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "773,  or  T75(a)",  and  (2)  by 
(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
seatlon  (d)(2),  (B)  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  as  subsection  (d)(4).  and  (C) 
inserting  a  new  subsection  (d)  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

(3)  contains,  in  the  case  of  ejo.  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  section  776(a),  a  de- 
scription of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  applicant  to  assist  and  encourage 
Its  students  to  enter  the  practice  of  family 
medicine,  and  a  certification  by  the  appli- 
cant that  It  will  use  its  best  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Its  students  applying 
for  residencies  in.  and  entering  the  practice 
of,  family  medicine;  and". 

(c)  Section  770,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  (1)  by  adding  before 
",  or"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)(1)  the 
following:  "(after  reduction  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  total  grants  to  be  made 
under  section  776)";  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made 
under  section  776  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  with  ap- 
proved applications  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(f)  (1)  for  the  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such  scho(ri 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately.";  and  (3) 
by  adding  "and  section  775"  after  "this  sec- 
tion" In  subsection  (f)(1). 
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TITLE  m— SPECIAL  PROJECTS,  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  EDUCATION  INnTATIVE 
AWARDS,  AND  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS 
GRANTS 

consolidation  of  special  project 
authorities 
Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  772(a)  Is  amended 
m  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  podiatry"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "podiatry,  nursing,  and  public  health, 
and  any  training  center  for  allied  health 
professions". 

(2)  Section  772(a)  Is  further  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "on"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(13);  (B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (14)  and  Inserting  ";  or"  In 
lieu  thereof;  and  (O)  by  adding  after  clause 
(14)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(16)   assist  in- 

"(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institutions,  or 

"(B)  other  cooperative  arrangements 
among  hospitals  and  academic  Institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs;  or 

"(16)  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  in  the  nursing  profession." 

(3)  Section  772(a)(3)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "nurse  practitioners,"  before  "phy- 
sicians' assistants". 

(4)  Sections  772(a)  (4)  and  772(a)  (6)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  such  health 
professions"  and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
training  In  health  care". 

(5)  Section  772(a)  (6)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "in  such  health  professions". 

(6)  Section  772(a)  (8)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  podiatry  of,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "podiatry,  nursing,  and  public 
health,  and  any  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions  of,". 

(7)  Section  772(a)(9)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  training  centers"  after  "such 
schools". 

(b)  Section  724  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(7)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  means  a 
school  of  nursing  as  defined  by  section  843. 
~'(8)  The  term  'training  center  for  allied 
health  professions'  means  a  training  center 
for  allied  health  professions  as  defined  by 
section  796." 

consolidation  or  special  project  and  edu- 
cation initiative  award  appropriations 
authorizations 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  777  (as  redesignated 
by  section  203  of  this  Act)    is  redesignated 
section  778,  and  there  Is  added  after  section 
776  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 
"appropriations  authorized  roR  sections 

772    AND    774 

"Sec.  777.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  sections  772  and 
774." 

(b)  Sections  772  (d)  and  (774(e)  are  re- 
pealed. 

EXTENSION  OF  FINANCIAL  DISTRESS  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM; INZLIGIBILrrY  OF  SCHOOLS  OF 
pharmacy;  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT;  TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  773(a)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$10,000,- 
000".  and  (2)  by  inserting  "and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years,"  after  "1974,", 

(b)  Sections  773(b)  and  773(d)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "pharmacy,". 

(c)  Section  773(b)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  school  that  has 
received  a  grant  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year,  the  sums  of  amounts  granted  to 


that  school  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  amounts  granted  to  that  school 
under  this  section  for  that  Immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year." 

(d)  Section  773(c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Secretary  may  provide,  to  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine 
which  is  In  serious  financial  straits  to  meet 
Its  costs  of  operation  or  which  has  a  special 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet  ac- 
creditation requirements,  technical  assist- 
ance to  enable  the  school  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive cost  analysis  study  of  Its  oper- 
ations, to  Identify  operational  Inefficiencies, 
or  to  develop  or  carry  out  appropriate  oper- 
ational or  financial  reforms." 

TITLE  IV — STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

PREADMISSION    AND    FOLLOWUP    ASSISTANCE 
TO   THE   DISAOTANTAOKD 

Sec.  401.  Section  774(b)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  claiise  (2)  (A)  by  Inserting  after 
"assisting  them"  the  following  "(including 
the  payment  to  them  of  such  pertinent 
stipends,  with  allowances  for  travel  and  for 
dependents,  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate)"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
clause  (2)  (C). 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR     SERVICE 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  225(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "other  units  of  the  Service" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  other 
uniformed  or  civilian  Federal  health  service 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  Is  appropri- 
ate, and  to  promote  the  more  adequate  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  for  persons  who  reside 
In  areas  determined  by  the  Secretary,  under 
section  329(b)(1),  to  have  critical  health 
manpower  shortages". 

(b)  Section  226(b)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  agree  In  writing  to  serve,  as  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  (A) 
as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corjjs  or  In  such  other  uniformed 
or  civilian  Federal  health  service  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  Is  appropriate;  or 
(B)  In  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
under  section  329(b)(1),  to  have  a  critical 
health   manpower   shortage". 

(c)  Section  226(b)  (3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  except  in  the  case  of  an  applicant 
who  enters  Into  an  agreement  under  cla\ise 
(4)(B),  be  selected  for  civilian  service  In 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or  In  such 
other  uniformed  or  civilian  Federal  health 
service  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  Is 
appropriate;  and". 

(d)  Section  225(e)  is  amended  (1)  by 
amending  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sen- 
tence to  read  "In  accordance  vrtth  his  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  (4) ,  a  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  shall  be  obligated 
following  completion  of  academic  training 
to  serve  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  in  such  other  uni- 
formed or  civilian  Federal  health  service  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  is  appropriate, 
or  in  an  area  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
under  section  329(b)(1),  to  have  a  critical 
health  manpower  shortage,";  (2)  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence;  and  (3)  by  amend- 
ing the  last  sentence  by  Inserting  "Federal 
health"  before  the  word  "facility",  by  placing 
a  F>ertod  after  the  word  "facility",  and  by 
striking  out  "of  the  Service  or  other  facility 
of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps." 

(e)  Section  225(f)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "SB  active  duty  service  obligation" 
and  Inserting  "a  service  obligation"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(f)  Section  226(1)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  program." 


FEDERAL  CAPITAL  CONTRIBtmONS  TO  STTTDENT 
LOAN  funds;  direct  loan  INTEREST  RATE 
MADE  EQUIVALENT  TO  INSURED  LOAN  INTEREST 
RATE;    AND   CLARIFYING   CHANGE 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Sections  743,  794D(e) ,  and  826 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1977"  each 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1980". 

(b)  Sections  741(e),  794D(b)  (2)  (E),  823 
(b)  (5)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "3 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  "7  per  centum"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

(c)  Section  741(f)  (1)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  any  individual  who, 
on  or  after  November  18,  1971,  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
and  who  practices  his  profession  as  described 
by  subparagraph  (C)  by  virtue  of  his  employ- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  the  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  entered  into  the  agreement  required 
by  subparagraph  (C)  with  respect  to  that 
practice." 

TITLE  V — EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  501.  This  Act  Is  effective  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1974,  except  for  section  403(c) 
which  is  deemed  to  have  become  effective  on 
November  18,  1971. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft  bill 
"To  amend  titles  VII  and  vni  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  bill,  when  enacted,  would  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1974". 

The  draft  bill  Is  Intended  to  translate  Into 
legislation  the  health  manpower  themes  of 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

"Measures  undertaken  since  1969  have  as- 
sured a  major  Increase  In  the  number  of 
graduates  of  U.S.  health  professions  schools. 
Since  1965,  first-year  medical  school  enroll- 
ments have  grown  from  8,854  to  13,726,  a 
55%  Increase.  As  in  other  fields  of  higher 
education,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  aiding 
itudents  rather  than  institutions,  and  on 
reducing  unnecessary  Federal  subsidies.  Stu- 
dents In  the  health  professions,  who  can 
anticipate  high  earnings,  generally  are  able  to 
finance  a  greater  share  of  their  educational 
costs.  Federally  guaranteed  private  loans  ar© 
available,  and  propK>sed  legislation  will  In- 
crease their  usefulness  to  students  In  the 
health  professions  by  raising  ceilings  on 
loans.  In  addition,  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested for  a  scholarship  program  which  will 
both  assist  students  and  help  meet  Federal 
requirements  for  health  professionals.  Schol- 
arships will  be  provided  in  return  for  a  com- 
mitment to  a  period  of  public  service.  A  new 
program  of  fellowships  will  provide  post- 
graduate research  training  support.  General 
purpose  support  to  institutions  will  be  phased 
out  gradually  as  Federal  assistance  shifts 
toward  providing  financial  assistance  to  In- 
dividual students.  In  1975,  Federal  outlays  for 
training  health  manpower  are  estimated  at 
$796  million."  (At  pp.  119-120.) 
construction  or  hxalth  teaching  rACiUTiEs 

Projections  of  the  current  volume  of 
health  professions  graduates  against  ex- 
pected population  Increases  persuade  us  that 
existing  facilities,  if  maintained,  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  foreseeable  future  need.  For 
example.  In  1970  there  were  some  323J0O 
practicing  physicians  In  the  United  States, 
or  159  physicians  per  100,000  population.  If 
the  number  of  first-year  training  places  ex- 
isting at  the  end  of  1972  are  maintained 
without  change  through  1990,  and  we  may 
assume  a  constant  net  addition  of  foreign 
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medical  graduates  approxlmatlrig  the  net 
Increment  durtng  the  mld-1960's,  fcbout  3300 
a  year,  the  nvunber  of  practlclngf  physicians 
In  the  United  States  will  grow  to  at  least 
435,000  In  1980 — about  192  per  10^,000  popu- 
lation, and  554,000  in  1990,  or  abiut  221  per 
100,000.  T 

If  there  Is  sufficient  public  and  private 
support  to  allow  for  a  poet- 1978J  growth  In 
output  capacity  of  1.3  percent  for  medical 
schools  and  0.6  percent  for  isteopathlc 
schools,  and  a  net  addition  of  sioo  foreign 
medical  graduates  per  year  (a  lev^l  approxi- 
mating recent  levels)  we  would  estimate  the 
number  of  physicians  In  1990  per  100,000 
population  to  arrive  at  237.  We  ade  aware  of 
no  studies  that  suggest  that  a  prijected  In- 
crease of  this  size — almost  40  p^cent,  and 
probably  nearly  50  percent,  more  jphyslclans 
per  100,000  population  within  slxt^n  years — 
would  be  Insufficient,  if  apparency  distrib- 
uted geographically  and  by  speciUty  (con 
cerns  addressed  by  aspects  of  our  proposal 
discussed  below)  to  meet  prospsctlve  na 
tlonal  requirements  for  medical  (are. 

Accordingly,  the  draft  bill  would  change 
the  focus  of  the  current  health  jirofesslons 
teaching  facilities,  and  nxirse  tralrlng  facili- 
ties, construction  programs.  Raiher  than 
continuing  to  encourage,  through  the  mak- 
ing of  Federal  grants,  the  multiplication  of 
teaching  facilities,  we  would  instead  con- 
centrate resources  on  encouragln;  existing 
facilities  to  maintain  and  Imp^ve  their 
adequacy. 

The  blU  would  accomplish  this  (1)  by 
allowing  the  expiration  of  the  coi  tstruction 
grant  programs  of  part  B  of  title  'ni  of  the 
PuDllc  Health  Service  Act  and  of  ;itle  VIH 
and  (2)  by  amending  the  provisions  that 
now  make  Federal  guarantees  available  for 
loans  for  the  construction  of  heal  ;h  profes 
slons  and  nursing  teaching  facilities,  to  In- 
stead provide  assistance  limited  t[>  the  re 
placement  or  remodeling  of  faclllles.  Loan 
guarantees  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  (except  as  replacement  i  for  old 
buildings)  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
buildings,  would  no  longer  be  available.  In 
addition,  consistent  with  the  phlloiophy  ex- 
pressed in  the  President's  budget  of  aiding 
students  rather  than  Institutions,  We  would 
no  longer  <rfrer  to  subsidize  interest  pay 
ments  on  new  guaranteed  loans  ^Qder  the 
program. 

Loan  guarantees  would  no  longer]  be  avail- 
able under  the  program  for  schools  of  phar- 
macy and  public  health,  because  th  ;  replace 
ment  or  remodeling  of  these  facU  ties  does 
not  serve  a  slgnUlcant  national  reed.  The 
draft  bill  also  omits  the  long  unfxjnded  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  research  facillt|«i, 

CAPrrATION  AWARDS 

In   the  Comprehensive  Health 
Training  Act  of  1971,  the  establ_ 
a  capitation  grant  program  reflected 
ment   by   both   the   Congress   and 
ministration  that  "first  dollar" 
health  manpower  education  was 
prlate  and  needed  mechanism  of 
port.   Experience  to  date  suggests 
capitation  grant  program  has 
tain  of  Its  original   objectives.   In 
financial  viability  of  many  of  theje 
tlonal    institutions    has    improved 
that    some    portion    of    the 
creases  experienced  would  probably 
come  about  In  the  absence  of  the 
requirements  in  the  capitation  _ 

Despite  these  positive  aspects. 
Administration  recognizes,  an 

capitation    program    and    

future  trends  reveal  serious  flaws  In 
tatlon  grant  concept.  These  defects 
question  the  appropriateness  and  de^ 
of  the  capitation  mechanism  as  tho 
Governments  primary  tool  for  the 
of  health  manpower  education.  Chi^f 
the    deficiencies    are    that    the 
program : 

Due  to  Its  Inherently  rigid  alloct^lon  for- 
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mula,  resulted  in  comparative  windfalls  for 
certain  schools  and  shortfalls  for  other 
schools — that  Is  to  say,  the  funds  were  not 
targeted  based  on  an  assessment  of  need  for 
such  support; 

The  Incremental  enrollment  Increases  that 
may  have  resulted  from  the  program  proved 
to  be  very  costly; 

The  amounts  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  the  program  were  arbitrary  and  unre- 
lated to  any  concept  of  actual  educational 
costs; 

The  costs  of  this  program  would  only  be 
expected  to  continue  to  increase,  with  the 
schools  and  the  students  becoming  Increas- 
ingly and  undesirably  dependent  upon  the 
continued  flow  of  Federal  subsidies  for  the 
health  manpower  educational  process;  and 
Reasonable  alternative  sources  of  funding 
support  for  the  health  education  process  are 
available  in  lieu  of  Federal  across-the-board, 
formula-type  institutional  subsidies. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  emphasize  that 
capitation  support  must  be  viewed,  at  least 
In  part,  as  a  means  of  subsidizing  health  pro- 
fessions students  Indirectly  through  Institu- 
tions. In  conjunction  with  other  assistance 
to  health  professions  schools.  Federal  capita- 
tion grants  enable  a  student  to  pay  a  tuition 
that  commonly  defrays  less  than  30  percent 
of  a  school's  costs  of  training  him.  Never- 
theless, health  professionals,  partlctilarly 
physicians  and  dentists,  have  high  earnings. 
The  anaual  rate  of  return  on  the  total  costs 
of  a  basic  medical  and  dental  education  has 
been  estimated  to  be  over  20  percent,  a  rate 
that  is  two  to  three  times  the  rate  of  re- 
turn for  graduate  education  generally. 

In  view  of  these  earnings,  health  profes- 
sions students  can  and  should  be  called  upon 
to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  their  educational 
costs.  The  Federal  Government  should  not 
call  upon  the  general  public,  through  tax 
revenues,  to  subsidize  the  training  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  themselves  able  to  bear  the 
real  costs  of  their  training  and  who,  because 
of  that  training,  will  quickly  recoup  those 
costs  from  members  of  the  public  in  the 
form  of  compensation  for  their  professional 
services. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  to  extend  capita- 
tion for  most  health  professions  schools  for 
an  additional  three  years,  but  modified  as 
follows ; 

1.  The  statutory  capitation  amounts  for 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry, now  $2,500  for  each  student  In  each 
of  the  first  three  years  of  training  and  $4,000 
for  each  student  in  a  graduating  class,  would 
be  set  at  $1,500  per  enrolled  student  (with- 
out regard  to  year -class)  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
$1,250  per  student  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and 
$1,000  per  student  for  fiscal  year  1977.  This 
compares  to  an  average  actual  capitation 
level,  under  the  1974  appropriation  for  this 
activity,  of  about  $2,000  per  student. 

2.  Schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  for  which 
capitation  is  now  set  at  $1,750,  would  be  set 
at  $900,  $600,  and  $300,  for  the  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977,  respectively.  Again,  this 
compares  with  the  actual  1974  appropriations 
level  of  about  $1,325  per  student. 

3.  Schools  of  optometry  and  podiatry,  for 
which  capitation  is  now  set  at  $800  per  stu- 
dent. wotUd  be  set  at  $400.  $300.  and  $200,  for 
fiscal  years  1975.  1976.  and  1977.  respectively. 
The  actual  1974  appropriation  for  these  dis- 
ciplines averaged  about  $625  per  student. 

4.  Because  the  draft  bill  would  not  impose 
any  enrollment  Increase  requirements  on  the 
school  (merely  requiring  that  the  schools 
maintain  their  1974  level  of  first-year  en- 
rollment), the  capitation  for  "enrollment 
bonus  students"  (i.e.,  students  In  year-classes 
meeting  certain  enrollment  Increase  require- 
ments) would  be  dropped. 

5.  Capitation  of  undergraduate  training — 
i.e.,  the  training  provided  by  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  nursing — as  well  as  general 
assistance,  under  section  309(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  to  schools  of  public 
health,  would  be  allowed  to  expire. 


6.  The  current  program  of  grants  for  small 
medical,  osteopathic,  and  dental  schools — 
essentially  a  one-time  bonus  of  $50.000 — 
and  the  capitation  for  three-year  schools  of 
medicine  ($2,500  for  each  student  enrolled 
in  a  fiscal  year,  plus  $6,000  for  each  student 
graduating  in  that  year)  would  be  repealed. 

STARTUP    ASSISTANCE 

The  current  program  of  start-up  assistance 
would  be  phased  out  by  limiting  it  to  schools 
that  have  received  a  start-up  grant  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

NATIONAL  PRioarry  incentive  awards 
The  draft  bill  would  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  National  Priority  Incentive  Awards 
to  Increase  the  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals who  enter  critical  health  shortage 
specialties.  The  program  would  have  two 
principal  features: 

1.  It  would  award  to  each  school  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy  an  amount  equal  to 
$2,000  for  each  of  Its  graduates  who  enters 
a  residency  m  the  practice  of  famUy  medi- 
cine. As  a  condition  of  receiving  this  award, 
a  school  would  be  required  to  use  its  best 
efforts  to  Increase  the  number  of  its  grad- 
uates who  enter  such  practice. 

2.  It  would  award  grants  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  developing,  and  operating 
for  an  Imtlal  period  (not  to  exceed  three 
years),  programs  of  graduate  or  specialized 
education  or  training  in  family  medicine, 
pediatrics,  internal  medicine,  and  other 
health  care  shortage  fields.  The  grants  could 
Include  amounts  intended  to  augment  the 
compensation  otherwise  payable  to  an  Indi- 
vidual In  consideration  of  his  participation 
In  a  program. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    SPECIAL    PROJECT    AUTHOR- 
ITltS 

The  existing  health  manpower  special  proj- 
ects authority  would  be  amended  in  order 
to  embrace  assistance  now  authorized  under 
comparable  special  project  authority  con- 
tained m  the  nursing,  allied  health,  and  pub- 
lic health  professions  portions  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Those  latter  authorities 
would  be  allowed  to  expire. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  SPECIAL  PROJECT  AND  HMEIA 
APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
the  special  project  grants  for  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  the  health  professions  Health 
Manpower  Education  Initiative  Awards 
would  be  consolidated  In  a  single  provision. 
That  provision  would  extend  both  programs 
for  three  years. 

FINANCIAL    DISTRESS 

The  health  professions  financial  distress 
grant  program  would  be  extended  for  three 
years,  but  would  be  amended  to  terminate 
the  eligibility  for  financial  distress  grants  of 
schools  of  pharmacy.  The  Irtll  would  also 
limit  the  financial  distress  grant  to  any 
school  for  a  fiscal  year  to  75  percent  of  the 
financial  distress  grant  awarded  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  This  limitation  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  amounts  awarded  under 
the  financial  distress  provisions  of  the  law 
are  not  intended  fis  an  increase  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  support  that  a  school  re- 
ceives under  the  prevlously-descrltjed  capita- 
tion provisions,  but  are  truly  amounts 
awarded  on  a  short-term  basis  to  meet  an  ex- 
treme and  unusual  exigency. 

PRE-ADMISSION   AND   FOLLOW-UP   ASSISTANCE   TO 
THE    DISADVANTAGED 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  existing 
program  of  special  assistance  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, for  training  in  the  health  care 
field,  by  authorizing  the  payment  to  eligible 
Individuals  of  stipends,  with  allowances  for 
travel  and  for  dependents,  for  post-secondary 
education  or  training  required  to  qualify 
the  individual  for  admission  to  a  school  pro- 
viding health  training,  or  to  assist  a  person 
In  undergoing  that  training. 

The  Department  proposes  to  administer 
this  authority  as  follows: 
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1.  It  would  restrict  the  assistance  to  study 
in  preparation  for,  or  leading  to,  a  first  pro- 
fessional degree  in  the  health  care  field.  That 
is,  stipends  would  not  be  provided  in  con- 
nection with  training,  such  as  In  nursing  or 
pharmacy,  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

2.  It  would  limit  assistance  to  fields  that 
prepare  the  Individual  to  provide  health  care. 
Stipends  woiUd  not  be  provided,  for  example, 
for  the  study  of  public  health  administra- 
tion. 

3.  As  previously  discussed,  persons  who 
enter  most  health  care  fields  enjoy  a  high 
Income  potential.  As  their  professional  edu- 
cation progresses  they  are  Increasingly  able 
to  command  loans  for  the  completion  of  their 
education.  Indeed,  to  facilitate  the  avail- 
ability of  these  loans  the  Administration  has 
recently  proposed  a  substantial  Increase  in 
the  cumulative  total  of  educational  loans 
that  such  students  may  carry  under  the 
student  loan  Insurance  program  established 
by  title  rV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  Accordingly,  stipends  awarded  for 
professional  study  (as  distinct  from  pre- 
admission assistance)  under  the  amended 
health  professions  program  of  special  assist- 
ance to  the  disadvantaged  will  be  limited  to 
the  first  year  of  training. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    FOR    SERVICE 

We  believe  that  the  Public  Health  and 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Training  Program  offers  the  potential  not 
only  of  assuring  an  adequate  future  supply 
of  health  professionals  to  meet  essential 
Federal  health  care  delivery  responsibilities, 
but  also  of  truly  opening  the  door  to  a 
health  professions  education  to  sizable  num- 
bers of  deserving  students.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  President's  1975  Budget  contem- 
plates not  only  full  funding  for  this  Program, 
but  a  substantial  expansion  of  the  Program 
beyond  its  present  $3  million  authorization 
level,  for  a  total  of  $22.5  million  in  1975. 

Funding  of  the  Program  at  that  level 
would  provide  full  support  for  in  excess  of 
2,000  health  professions  students,  and  would 
accompany  the  phasing  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional scholarship  programs  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Resources  Development  in 
the  Health  Resources  Administration.  The 
basic  philosophy  reflected  in  this  disposition 
of  resources  is  that  the  public  is  ordinarily 
entitled  to  public  services,  or  service  meet- 
ing a  public  need,  from  those  individuals 
who  are  beneficiaries  of  special  scholarship 
assistance  while  receiving  their  health  pro- 
fessions degrees.  The  traditional  scholar- 
ship programs — which  do  not  require  such 
service — are  Inconsistent  with  that  principle. 

We  propose  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  program,  consistent  with  these  views, 
as  follows: 

1.  We  would  extend  the  Program  indefin- 
itely, and  authorize  appropriations  for  it  of 
such  sums  ais  may  be  necessary. 

2.  We  would  provide  the  Secretary  with 
clear  and  unambiguous  authority  to  assign 
participants  In  the  Program  to  any  civilian 
or  uniformed  Federal  health  service.  The 
National  Health  Service  Corps  and  other 
health  service  delivery  programs  of  this  De- 
partment would  doubtless  be  the  primary 
visers  of  the  Program  participants,  and  per- 
haps In  the  short  run  would  be  the  sole 
users.  At  some  future  time,  however,  the 
Secretary  might  determine  that  certain  of 
the  participants  could  more  appropriately 
serve  elsewhere  In  the  Department,  or  even 
In  other  Federal  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Veterans' 
Administration)  or  State  or  local  govern- 
mental units.  It  would  be  preferable  to  not 
have  to  appoint  individuals  to  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  do  this,  but  rather  to  be  able 
to  eisslgn  them  directly  to  other  health  serv- 
ice duties. 

3.  Finally,  we  believe  there  should  t>e  room 
wlthm  the  Program  to  assist  individuals  who 
wish  to  remain  in  the  private  sector,  but 
who  are  prepared  to  practice  a  health  pro- 


fession in  a  geographic  area  of  critical  health 
manpower  shortage.  These  individuals  would 
not  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  would  undertake  to  serve  in  shortage 
areas,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  the 
same  period  of  service  to  which  other  indi- 
viduals assisted  under  the  Program  are  obli- 
gated to  serve  the  Federal  Government;  that 
is.  one  year  of  service  for  each  year  of  scholar- 
ship assistance. 

HEALTH   PROFESSIONS   AND   NURSING   STUDENT 
LOAN    PROGRAMS 

The  draft  blU  woiUd  also  limit  further 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  loan  funds  to 
the  amounts  required  to  continue  loans  to 
students  previously  assisted  from  the  funds. 
However,  the  funds  would  remain  available, 
for  the  next  three  years,  for  the  schools  to 
make  new  student  loans  from  amounts  re- 
volving back  Into  the  student  loan  funds; 
and  for  continuation  loans. 

The  bill  would  also  raise  the  Interest  rate 
on  these  loans  from  three  to  seven  percent 
(the  same  maximum  rate  of  Interest  now 
prescribed  under  the  student  loan  insurance 
program  contained  In  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965). 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  an  important  step  toward  as- 
suring an  adequate  future  supply  of  health 
professionals,  both  for  meeting  the  general 
needs  of  the  public  and  meeting  essential 
Federal  health  care  responslbiUties.  It  would 
remedy  the  problem  of  unnecessary  public 
subsidization  of  the  education  of  individuals 
prepartag  to  enter  highly  paid  health  care 
occupations.  Nevertheless,  It  would  signif- 
icantly improve  the  possibility  of  a  health 
professions  education  for  large  numbers  of 
students.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the 
measure  its  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  under  title 
vn  for  training  in  the  health  and  allied 
health  professions,  to  revise  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  program  and  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  scholar- 
ship training  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  ^^ 

S.  3586.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VTH  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  assistance 
imder  that  title  for  nurse  training.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    BILLS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  two 
far-reaching  health  manpower  pro- 
posals—the Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1974  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1974.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  these  two  bills  are  cospon- 
sored  by  my  friends  and  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Magnuson,  Randolph,  Pell, 
Hathaway,  and  Clark.  Their  suggestions 
and  assistance  have  been  instrimiental 
in  shaping  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  these  two 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 


clusion of  my  remarks.  Estimated  that 
the  country  had  a  national  shortage  of 
50,000  physicians,  and  predicted  that 
shortages  would  continue  until  at  least 
1975  or  later.  Hansen,  in  a  study  pub- 
lished in  Inquiry  in  1970,  analyzed  six 
major  physician  manpower  projections 
made  between  1959  and  1967.  He  showed 
that  the  six  projections  for  1975  ranged 
from  a  surplus  of  21,700  physicians  to  a 
deficit  of  65,000. 

Last  month  during  hearings  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  estimated 
that  by  1980  the  Nation's  supply  of  phy- 
sician manpower  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  projected  requirements.  He  also  in- 
dicated that  if  increases  in  enrollments 
in  health  professions  schools  over  the 
past  5  years  continue  unabated,  we  might 
even  have  a  surplus. 

As  one  can  see,  experts  have  analyzed 
the  scope  of  health  manpower  shortages 
for  years,  and  have  not  always  agreed. 
Although  few  agree  on  statistics,  almost 
everyone  concerned  agrees  that  the  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  real  health  man- 
power problems — problems  which  have 
existed  for  decades,  which  will  demand 
difficult  and  innovative  solutions  and 
which,  if  not  solved,  are  likely  to  have 
considerable  adverse  impact  on  any  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  enacted. 

For  the  past  30  years  experts  have  out- 
lined the  health  manpower  problem  in 
terms  of  aggregate  supply.  Reliable  data 
were  not  available  on  which  to  base  an 
accurate  judgment  regarding  health 
manpower  needs  in  terms  of  f>opulations 
served,  demands  for  care,  and  the  avail- 
ability and  accessibility  of  health  serv- 
ices. If  one  focuses  on  health  manpower 
shortages  in  terms  of  the  availability  of 
health  care  to  various  segments  of  the 
populations,  then  the  reality  of  the  prob- 
lems becomes  readily  apparent  and  can 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First.  Physicians  are  geographically 
maldistributed  nationwide; 

Second.  We  have  too  many  physician 
specialists  and  not  enough  primary  care 
physicians;  and 

Third.  As  a  nation,  we  are  increasingly 
reljang  on  the  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools  to  provide  our  health  care 
and  the  variable  and  differential  ways 
in  which  foreign  medical  graduates  are 
licensed  has  produced  a  dual  class  sys- 
tem of  health  care  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant evolutionary  expansion  in  the  sup- 
port the  Federal  Government  has  made 
available  to  the  schools  which  educate 
the  Nation's  health  manpower.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  included  in 
the  Record  a  full  historical  description 
of  the  scope  and  nature  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  health  manpower. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come 
to  take  the  next  logical  and  inevitable 
steps  to  deal  with  a  set  of  manpower 
problems  which  continue  to  undermine 
the  health  of  the  American  people.  Spe- 
cifically, I  am  referring  to  the  problems 
of  geographic  maldistribution  of  health 
professionals,  specialty  and  subspecialty 
maldistribution  of  physicians,  and  the 
Nation's  growing  reliance  upon  foreign 
medical  graduates  who  are  too  frequently 
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licensed  to  practice  their  profes  slon  when 
they  are  not  adequately  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  ever- ^creasing 
contribution  that  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  make  to  continue  to  support  this 
Nation's  health  professions  schools,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect  t!iat  these 
schools  will  do  all  that  they  ca  n  to  alle- 
viate these  problems.  The  bill'l  am  in- 
troducing today  will  give  them  the  tools 
to  do  that  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  reject  the  nction  that 
this  Nation  magically  has  enoui  rh  health 
professionals,  though  it  mjiy  have 
enough  of  certain  kinds  of  he^th  pro- 
fessionals. Given  the  administration's 
track  record  of  performance  i  ince  the 
enactment  of  the  1971  Health  N  anpower 
Act,  I  cannot  accept  the  notion  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  phase  out  its  support  :or  these 
institutions  and  their  students  Such  a 
policy,  especially  on  the  eve  ol  the  en- 
actment of  national  health  insurance,  is 
irresponsible. 

I  also  reject  the  notion  that  the  Na- 
tion's health  professional  schools,  which 
appropriately  consider  themselvtes  a  na- 
tional resource  have  made  thelr|  best  ef- 
fort in  dealing  with  the  problem*  of  mal- 
distribution, postgraduate  ifliysician 
training,  and  reliance  upon  foreljgn  med- 
ical graduates.  The  fact  of  th^  matter 
is  that  a  special  project  grant]  here  or 
there  will  no  longer  suflBce.  Eqiially  ir- 
relevant is  an  agreement  to  study  the 
problem.  There  is  a  wealth  of  v  ell -doc - 
lunented  studies  which  demonstrate  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  these  iroblems 
and  which.  I  believe,  make  iti  evident 
that  these  problems  must  be  debJt  with 
by  the  National  Government  in  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Nation's  educational  In- 
stitutions, health  professional  jassocia- 
tions,  and  State  licensing  bodies^ 

PinaUy,  Mr.  President.  I  rejecti  the  no- 
tion that  the  Congress  must  make  "an 
either/or  choice"  between  essentfaUy  un- 
fettered institutional  support  an^  no  in- 
stitutional support  whatsoever.  1 1  hope 
that  those  whose  advice  and  couiisel  has 
been  so  valuable  to  my  commltti  in  the 
past  will  not  attempt  to  force  t¥e  com- 
mittee to  make  such  a  choice.       T 

This  is  because  the  bill  that  I  am  In- 
troducing today  charts  a  mlddU  course 
by  continuing  Institutional  support  as 
the  principal  mechanism  toward  achiev- 
ing financial  stability  along  with  a  series 
of  programs  and  requirements  which  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  aUevlntion  of 
these  health  manpower  problem^  which 
affect  the  entire  Nation. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  I  on  this 
legislation    and    related    matters    for 
June  24,  25,  and  26,  1974.  In  addition   I 
understand  that  my  friend  and  ct^league 
Senator  Randolph,  will  chair  alday  of 
Health  Subcommittee  hearings  o^  S  667 
the  Radiation  Health  and  Safet^  Act  of 
1973.  which  he  has  authored.  Pertons  in- 
terested in  testifying  before  the  slibcom- 
mittee  should  contact  Mr.  Lee  G(«dman 
subcommittee  staff  director,  at  225-7675! 
Before  going  on  now,  Mr.  Preslient  to 
describe  my  bill  in  greater  detaujl  sim- 
ply want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  liiend  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  its  companion  bill,  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1974.  I  expect  this  leg^lation 
to  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  July 
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GEOGRAPHIC    MALDISTKIBtTTlON 

Mr.  President,  physicians  are  dispro- 
portionately located  in  the  Northwestern 
and  Western  regions  of  the  Nation.  These 
regions  have  per  capita  ratios  of  active 
physicians  which  are  significantly  above 
those  in  the  South  and  North  Central 
States. 

For  every   100,000  persons  In  South 
Dakota,  there  are  only  71  physicians  pro- 
viding patient  care.  In  other  words,  each 
physician  in  South  Dakota  serves  nearly 
1.200  people.  There  are  75  physicians  per 
100,000  in  Mississippi,  or  1,340  persons 
for  each  active  physician.  In  contrast, 
the  ratio  for  New  York  State  is  198  phy- 
sicians per  100.000  population,  or  only 
500  persons  per  physician.  California  has 
a  rate  of  166  per  100,000,  or  1  physician 
per  every  600  persons.  Each  of  those  ra- 
tios reflects  a  significant  deviation  from 
the  national  average  of  128  physicians 
in  patient  care  per  100,000  population, 
or  1  physician  for  every  781  persons.  More 
Important,    however,    the    geographical 
pattern  Indicated  by  these  ratios  reflects 
the  continued  movement  of  physicians 
to  States  and  regions  which  have  large 
urban  populations.  In  a  lecent  studv  by 
de  Vise,  the  changing  supply  of  plyrsl- 
cians  in  California,  Illinois,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  the  author  put  it  this  way : 

Doctors  can  exercise  considerable  latitude 
when  choosing  a  location  because  they  op- 
erate In  a  seller's  market.  In  addition  to  a 
penchant  for  large  and  affluent  communi- 
ties, doctors  show  a  preference  for  regions 
with  a  reputation  for  good  cUmate  and  cul- 
tural amenities.  Attractions  of  this  naf.:re 
explain  why  New  Yori  City,  New  England, 
and  the  west  coast  have  physicians  popula- 
tion ratios  two  to  three  times  higher  then 
those  or  less  well-endowed  regions. 

The  study  also  indicates  that  doctors 
are  more  readily  attracted  to  certain 
urban  regions  in  particular.  In  other 
words,  physicians  are  more  likely  to 
practice  in  large  urban  areas  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  New  York. 

In  the  300  metropolitan  areas  across 
the  Nation,  the  physician-population  ra- 
tio is  more  than  twice  that  of  nonmetro- 
poUtan  areas.  The  metropolitan  areas 
contain  73  percent  of  the  population  74 
percent  of  the  hospital  beds,  86  percent 
of  the  doctors,  and  93  percent  of  all  hos- 
pital-based physicians.  In  1972,  the  ratio 
of  physicians  per  1,000  population  in 
metropolitan  areas  was  1.84,  more  than 
twice  the  0.82  ratio  for  noiunetropolitan 
areas. 

During  the  past  12  years,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  physician  supply  in  metro- 
politan communities  and  nonmetropoli- 
tan  communities  has  widened.  Between 
1960  and  1972,  the  physician-population 
ratio  grew  by  30  percent  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  but  by  only  9  percent  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

Physicians  are  not  only  maldistributed 
between  urban  and  rural  regions,  States 
and  areas.  The  maldistribution  exists 
between  innerclty  and  suburban  areas 
as  well.  Dewey,  in  his  recent  study  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area,  where  the 
doctors  have  gone,  clearly  shows  the 
growing  trend  of  physicians  to  locate  in 
suburban  areas.  Between  1950  and  1970 
the  city  of  Chicago  lost  over  2,000  private 
practitioners— a  35-percent  decrease. 
The  suburbs  meanwhile,  gained  nearly 
1.900  doctors — an  Increase  of  over  130 


percent.  In  1950,  4  out  of  5  doctors'  offices 
in  the  Chicago  SMSA  were  located  in 
the  city.  By  1970.  that  ratio  had  fallen 
to  1  out  of  2. 

SPECIALTY  MALDISTRIBUTION 

In  addition  to  geographic  maldistribu- 
tion, physicians  are  maldistributed  by 
specialty.  During  the  past  two  decades, 
the  proportion  of  physicians  who  prac- 
tice medical  and  surgical  specialties  has 
Increased  rapidly.  In  1949,  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  physicians  were  in  general 
practice.  In  1970,  that  percentage  had 
decreased  to  21.8.  Correspondingly,  phy- 
sicians in  medical  specialties  increased 
from  11.2  percent  in  1949  to  25.3  in  1970. 
During  that  same  period,  the  percentage 
of  physicians  in  surgical  specialties  in- 
creased from  17.1  percent  to  27.2  per- 
cent. 

Between  1964  and  1967,  the  pool  of 
potential  family  physicians  decreased 
from  56.8  to  53.2  per  100,000  population 
Between  1968  and  1972,  the  number  of 
physicians  in  general  practice  continued 
to  decrease  by  8  percent,  43  States 
showed  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  fam- 
ily practitioners.  Alaska  lost  15  percent 
of  its  family  physicians  during  this 
period.  Rhode  Island  lost  16  percent. 
Only  seven  States  enjoyed  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  physicians  In  general 
practice  during  these  years. 

In  a  recent  study  concerning  the  need 
for  primary  care  physicians,  Schonfeld 
and  others  estimate  that  the  Nation  re- 
quires 133  primary  care  physicians  per 
100,000  population.  However,  the  Nation 
has  only  about  half  that  many.  The  au- 
thors put  It  this  way: 

...  It  appears  that  primary  medical  care 
of  good  quality  requires  the  services  of  about 
133  physicians  per  100,000  persons  of  all  ages 
In  the  population  . . . 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians estimated  to  have  been  avaUable  to 
furnish  primary  medical  care  has  been  about 
one-half  the  number  reqiUred  to  furnish 
medical  care  according  to  physicians'  stand- 
ards on  the  content  of  good  care.  Obviously, 
with  a  shortage  of  this  magnitude  in  the 
supply  of  physicians  for  primary  care  not  aU 
who  require  such  care  can  receive  It.  What 
now  occurs  Is  that  some  people  receive  no 
primary  care,  some  receive  only  part  of  the 
needed  care,  and  only  some  fraction  of  the 
population  receives  all  necessary  primary 
care  Indicated  by  current  clinical  standards 
and  Judgments." 


While  the  proportion  of  physicians  in 
general  practice  has  steadily  declined  in 
past  years,  the  proportion  of  surgical 
specialists  has  steadily  increased.  Stevens 
put  it  this  way  in  her  study,  "Trends  in 
Medical  Specialization  In  the  United 
States": 

In  1931  only  10  percent  of  physicians  prac- 
ticed In  fields  characterized  as  surgical 
specialties  .  .  the  proportion  had  risen  to 
26  percent  In  1960.  to  over  30  percent  Id 
1968.  In  short,  nearly  one  out  of  every  three 
physicians  In  the  United  States  is  In  a  field 
which  involves  surgery :  A  number  of  general 
practitioners  are  doing  some  surgery  as  well. 
This  Increase  promises,  moreover,  to  con- 
tinue. Of  all  American  graduates  in  first 
year  resident  and  fellowship  programs  In 
1968,  over  40  percent  were  In  surRlcal 
specialties. 

Bunker  in  his  study  of  surgical  man- 
power indicated  that  the  number  of  sur- 
geons in  the  United  States  has  a  direct 
effect  on  the  number  of  surgical  opera- 
tions performed.  He  found  that  propor- 
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tlonately  there  are  more  than  twice  as 
many  surgeons  in  the  United  States  as 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  proportion- 
ately more  operations  are  performed  in 
acute,  short-stay  U.S.  hospitals  than  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Specialists,  more  so  than  family 
physicians,  are  unevenly  distributed 
geographically.  Despite  nationwide  de- 
creases in  the  number  of  physicians  in 
general  practice,  these  physicians  tend  to 
be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  case  for 
specialists,  however. 

In  Alaska,  for  example,  there  is  ap- 
proximately 1  Internist  for  every  15,903 
persons.  In  Csdlfomla,  the  ratio  Is  1  per 
3.566.  Mississippi  has  1  general  surgeon 
for  every  10,710  population.  New  York 
has  1  per  4,856.  South  Dakota  has  1 
pediatrician  per  39.192  population. 
Rhode  Island  has  1  per  9,791.  Wyoming 
has  1  ob-gyn  specialist  for  every  23,744 
persons.  Masssachusetts  has  1  for  every 
10,878  persons. 

rOREIGN   MEDICAL  GRADUATES 

The  problems  of  geographic  and  spe- 
cialty maldistribution  are  seriously  sig- 
gravated  by  the  Nation's  continued  and 
increasing  reliance  on  graduates  of  for- 
eign medical  schools,  or  FMG's.  In  1972. 
one-flfth  of  all  active  physicians  In  the 
United  States  were  FMG's.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  interns,  residents,  and 
other  physician  trainees  in  hospitals 
were  fmg's.  No  less  than  46  percent — 
almost  half — of  physicians  newly  li- 
censed to  practice  in  1972  were  foreign 
medical  graduates. 

Between  1962  and  1972,  almost  89.000 
fmg's  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  During  that  same  period.  U.S. 
medical  schools  graduated  about  87,000 
medical  students — some  2,000  fewer 
than  the  number  of  FMG's  admitted.  The 
number  of  FMG's  admitted  annually  to 
the  United  States  with  immigrant  status 
grew  remarkably  between  1962  and 
1972— from  1,297  to  7,143.  In  1962.  U.S. 
medical  schools  graduated  24  percent 
more  physicians  than  were  admitted 
from  foreign  nations.  Ten  years  later. 
20  percent  more  foreign  physicians  were 
entering  the  United  States  than  were 
graduated  from  U.S.  medical  schools. 

One  of  the  most  serious  related  prob- 
lems is  the  large  number  of  unlicensed 
FMG's  practicing  in  State  hospitals.  Tor- 
rey  and  Taylor  clearly  point  this  out  in 
their  recent  article  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychiatry. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  forelgn- 
trainsd  doctors  tn  American  psychiatry  rarely 
shows  up  on  official  statistics.  These  are  the 
unlicensed  doctors  who  practice  in  State  hos- 
pitals using  temporary  permits  Issued  by  a 
State  and  valid  only  for  State  Institutions. 
All  but  seven  States  have  loopholes  In  their 
licensing  laws  that  allow  such  temporary 
licensing.  The  permits  are  renewable  yearly 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  years.  In  New 
York  and  Ohio.  40  percent  of  the  physicians 
in  the  State  mental  hospitals  are  unlicensed. 
In  West  Virginia.  It  Is  over  90  percent.  If  40 
percent  Is  a  representative  average  for  the 
United  States,  there  would  be  approximately 
3,100  unlicensed  foreign  doctors  staffing  the 
State  mental  facilities  in  this  country.  One 
AMA  spokesman  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber Is  more  like  7.500. 

The  number  of  FMG's  entering  the 
United  States  each  year  is  growing,  not 
leveling  or  tapering  off.  Some  experts 


estimate  that  In  the  near  future  FMG's 
will  constitute  approximately  one -third 
of  all  physicians  practicing  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  intolerable  situation 
which  must  be  considered  carefully.  As 
all  of  us  are  aware,  less  than  half  the 
number  of  individuals  applying  to  U.S. 
medical  schools  are  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment. 

In  the  1972-73  academic  year,  only 
38  percent  of  those  applying  were  ad- 
mitted. Increasing  numbers  of  U.S. 
citizens  rejected  by  U.S.  medical  schools 
are  turning  to  foreign  medical  schools. 
An  estimated  6,000  U.S.  citizens  are  now 
studying  medicine  abroad. 

In  order  to  be  accepted  Into  U.S.  resi- 
dency training  programs,  an  FMG  must 
successfully  complete  examinations  ad- 
ministered by  the  educational  councU  for 
foreign  medical  graduates.  These  screen- 
ing examinations  are  offered  abroad  and 
in  the  United  States.  Esich  year,  for  the 
past  3  years,  more  than  30,000  FMG's 
have  taken  the  ECFMG  examination. 
Evaluations  of  the  test  results  show  that, 
initially,  three  out  of  five  candidates  do 
not  receive  a  passing  score.  Many  take 
the  exam  more  than  once  before  passing. 
Statistics  show  that  FMG's  from  more 
developed  countries — such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Sweden — do  far 
better  than  those  candidates  from  less 
developed  countries — such  as  India,  Iran, 
and  tha  Philippines.  Candidates  from  the 
United  Kingdom  had  a  pass  rate  of  94 
percent  on  the  ECFMG  exam  in  1972. 
Candidates  from  Iran  had  a  pass  rate  of 
25  percent.  As  most  of  you  know,  the 
greatest  number  of  FMG's  in  the  United 
States  graduated  from  medical  schools  in 
Iran,  the  Philippines,  and  India.  For 
example,  one  out  of  four  Thai  physicians 
is  now  in  the  United  States. 

All  States  require  physicians  to  com- 
plete medical  school  and  pass  a  certify- 
ing examination  in  order  to  be  licensed. 
In  the  absence  of  a  single,  nationwide 
examination,  two  major  licensing  exami- 
nations are  given.  One  is  the  certifying 
examination  of  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners.  The  other  is  the 
examination  developed  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  State  Medical  Boards,  known 
as  the  FLEX  examination. 

Currently,  all  but  three  State  medical 
boards  accept  successful  completion  of 
parts  I,  n,  and  m  of  the  national  boards 
as  a  prerequisite  for  licensure.  All  but 
two  States  In  1973  used  the  FLEX  exam 
as  their  own  State  licensing  examina- 
tion. 

The  vast  majority  of  U.S.  medical 
graduates  ttikes  the  national  boards. 
Most  FMG's  take  the  FLEX  examination. 
Studies  indicate  that  between  1968  and 
1972.  50  percent  of  the  FMG's  taking  the 
FLEX  exam  failed.  The  U.S.  medical 
graduate  failure  rate  was  much  small- 
er— about  15  percent  or  less.  According 
to  Lowin  and  Cohodes,  In  their  recent 
study  of  FMG's  In  the  United  States: 
The  50  percent  failure  rate  for  FMG's  on 
the  FLEX  examination  Is  perhaps  even  more 
disturbing  than  the  60  percent  failure  rate 
on  the  ECFMG  exam,  since  most  of  those 
taking  the  FLEX  have  ( 1 )  passed  the  ECFMG 
and  (2)  have  then  received  between  one  and 
three  years  of  residency  training  in  the 
States.  These  data  suggest  that  the  ECFMG 
exam  has  little  validity,  and  that  years  of 
graduate  training  here  are  not  stifflclent  to 


overcome  the  earlier  handicaps  of  poor  un- 
dergraduate medical  education  and  cultural 
dlfiferences. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  in  a  recent  task  force  report  on 
FMG's,  clearly  recognized  the  serious 
problems  surrounding  the  certification 
and  licensure  of  FMG's  In  the  United 
States.  The  task  force  declared: 

In  reality,  there  Is  no  examination  avail- 
able for  measuring  professional  competence. 
Hence  we  are  faced  with  dual  standards  for 
admission  and  are  condoning  the  evolution 
of  a  dual  system  of  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion. Currently  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
physicians  entering  the  American  system  are 
products  of  accredited  United  States  medical 
schools,  while  the  balance  for  the  most  part 
represents  products  of  unaccredited  educa- 
tion systems.  This  double  standard  results 
In  wide  disparity  In  the  quality  of  physicians 
admitted  to  deliver  care  In  the  United  States. 
It  undermines  the  process  of  quality  medical 
education  In  this  country  and  ultimately 
poses  a  threat  to  the  quality  of  care  deliv- 
ered to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced  today  is  much  more  than 
a  reauthorization  and  extension  of  ex- 
piring health  manpower  legislation.  It  is 
specifically  designed  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problems  of  geographic  maldis- 
tribution of  health  professions,  maldis- 
tribution of  physician  specialists,  our  in- 
creasing reliance  on  foreign  medical 
graduates,  and  the  dual  standards  for 
certification  and  licensing  of  physicians. 
The  programs  contained  in  the  bill  would 
continue  the  basic  intent  of  the  health 
manpower  legislation  authorized  for  the 
past  10  years.  Further,  it  would  build  on 
the  strengths  of  existing  law  and  at  the 
same  time  would  effect  significant 
changes  in  the  health  professions  edu- 
cational system  and  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  nationwide.  The  primary' 
responsibility  for  solving  these  problems 
will  rest  with  the  undergraduate  find 
graduate  health  professions  education 
institutions. 

This  legislation  would  continue  the 
basic  programs  of  financial  assistance 
authorized  in  previous  law,  with  some 
major  modifications.  But  in  return,  the 
educational  institutions  which  benefit 
most  must  do  even  more  to  meet  their 
national  responsibilities.  In  the  past  10 
years  they  have  strived  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Enrollments  and  gradua- 
tions at  medical  schools  have  increased 
substantially.  Now  the  educational  insti- 
tutions have  a  greater  task  ahead. 
Through  their  coordinated  efforts,  the 
efforts  of  the  various  public  agencies  in- 
volved— both  Federal  and  State — and  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  practitioners,  I 
believe  that  the  Nation's  critical  health 
manpower  problems  can  be  alleviated. 
The  dependence  of  these  institutions 
upon  public  funds  requires  no  less. 

Title  I  of  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1974  is  for  the 
most  part  technical.  Its  provisions  re- 
number, consolidate,  and  rearrange  al- 
ready existing  provisions  in  titie  vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which 
authorizes  Federal  assistance  to  schools 
of  the  health  professions.  The  major 
provision  of  title  I  of  this  bill  expands  the 
membership  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education 
to    include    representatives    of    all    the 
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health  professions  schools  ajsisted  under 
title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  A  revised  advanced  fpnding  pro- 
vision is  also  included. 

Title  n  extends  and  sliihtly  revises 
existing  provisions  in  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  These  pro- 
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visions  authorize  grants,  l^an  guaran- 
tees, and  interest  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, optometrists,  podlairists,  veter- 
inarians, and  public  healta  personnel. 
Existing  law  authorizes  a  Federal  share 
of  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  Construction 
for  all  but  public  health  fkcilities,  for 
which  a  75  percent  Federal  phare  is  au- 
thorized. The  new  bUl  authorizes  80  per- 
cent for  all  professions.  The  bill  author- 
izes $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975: 
$125  million  for  fiscal  yeai  1976:  and 
$150  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  ydars  for  the 
construction  grant  program,  It  author- 
izes $2  million  for  fiscal  yea^  1975:  $2.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  tind  $3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  for  loan  guarantees 
and  interest  subsidies. 

Title  m  of  the  new  bill  significantly 
revises  the  student  assistance  programs 
authorized  under  section  32  9  and  title 
vn  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 
nrst,  students  pursuing  a  graduate  de- 
gree in  public  health  would  become  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  health  proffessions  stu- 
dent loans  under  the  new  b^l.  The  ad- 
vanced traineeship  program  i)r  students 
of  public  health  would  be  repealed. 

Second,  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
health  professions  student  laan,  under 
the  new  bill,  would  be  increa^  ed  to  equal 
a  health  professions  studeiit's  tuition 
plus  $2,500  per  year.  Existing  law  au- 
thorizes a  maximum  student  loan  of 
$3,500.  Authorizations  for  ;he  health 
professions  student  loan  fund  are  $60 
million  for  each  fiscal  year  IS  75  through 
1979. 

Third,  the  health  professicns  student 
loan  forgiveness  program  in  e  icisting  law 
would  be  amended  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  forgive  or  cancel  al  loans  for 
profesional  educational  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  for  the  fin  t  year  and 
50  percent  for  the  second  yeir  of  serv- 
ice in  a  health  manpower  she  rtage  area. 
In  existing  law,  the  Secretaiy  can  for- 
give only  85  percent  of  all  trofessional 
educational  loans  at  the  rate  of  30  per- 
cent for  the  first  year,  30  perc  ent  for  the 
second  year,  and  25  percent  fc  r  the  third 
year  of  service  in  a  shortage  area.  The 
new  bill,  in  addition,  makes  students 
pursuing  graduate  degrees  in  public 
health  eligible  for  the  loan  orgiveness 
program. 

Fourth,  and  most  importar  t.  the  new 
bill  would  obligate  each  indi  'idual  who 
receives  any  student  loan  und  ;r  title  VTI 
to  serve  at  least  2  years  in  in  area  or 
institution  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  '  Velfare  as 
having  a  shortage  of  health  nanpower. 
The  individual  could  serve  th ;  obligated 
period  in  a  shortage  area  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  or  he  or  she  ;ould  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  For  individual;  not  serv- 
ing in  the  corps,  the  obligate* ;  period  of 


service  would  begin  6  months  after  the 
Individual  is  licensed  to  practice.  Defer- 
ments of  the  obligation  period  would  be 
permitted  only  for  a  period  of  time  re- 
quired to  completed  primary  care  resi- 
dency training.  Individuals  who  fail  to 
serve  the  obligated  period  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  damages  which  would  equal 
about  twice  the  original  value  of  the 
student  assistance  received. 

Fifth,  the  program  of  loans  and 
scholarships  for  U.S.  citizens  studying 
medicine  in  foreign  medical  schools 
would  be  retained  and  students  receiving 
such  assistance  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  for  obligated  service 
in  health  manpower  shortage  areas  as 
U.S.  medical  students  receiving  title  vn 
student  assistance. 

Sixth,  the  program  of  health  profes- 
sions student  scholarships  and  the  physi- 
cian shortage  area  scholarship  program 
would  be  repealed,  to  be  replaced  by  an 
amended  Public  Health  and  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  train- 
ing program.  The  program  would  be 
identical  to  the  program  contained  in 
S.  3181  which  I  Introduced  on  March  13, 
1974,  along  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues Senators  MAcmrsoK,  Javits, 
Randolph,  Pell,  Hathaway,  and  Clark. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will 
submit  a  summary  of  8.  3181  for  the 
Record,  which  I  ask  to  be  included  In 
the  Record. 

Seventh,  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  also  con- 
tained in  S.  3181  are  Incorporated  into 
title  III  of  the  new  health  manpower  bill. 

"ntle  rv  of  the  bill  revises  and  extends 
the  existing  programs  of  capitation  and 
special  project  grants  to  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  the  program  of  assist- 
ance to  area  health  education  centers. 
First,  the  program  of  capitation  grants 
to  health  professions  schools  is  signif- 
icantly changed  under  the  new  bill.  For 
the  first  time,  schools  of  public  health 
will  be  eligible  for  these  grants.  Capita- 
tion grants  are  grants  to  health  profes- 
sions schools  which  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 
Each  grant,  under  the  new  bill,  will  equal 
one-third  of  the  net  educational  costs  of 
training  a  student  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  in 
the  school. 

The  formula  for  determining  net  edu- 
cational costs  was  derived  from  the  re- 
cently released  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  study 
on  the  costs  of  educating  health  pro- 
fessions students.  Capitation  grants  for 
schools  of  public  health,  physician  ex- 
tenders, and  expanded  duty  dental  auxil- 
iaries, were  not  subjects  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  study.  Schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry  will  receive  a 
capitation  grant  based  on  the  number 
of  full-time  students  enrolled  and  on  the 
niunber  of  physician  extenders  or  ex- 
panded duty  dental  auxiliaries  enrolled. 
Schools  of  public  health,  veterinary  med- 
icine, optometry,  podiatry,  and  pharmacy 
will  receive  a  capitation  grant  based  on 
the  number  of  full-time  students  en- 
rolled. Total  authorizations  for  the  capi- 
tation grant  program  are  $292,273,250  for 
fiscal  year  1975:  $304,626,000  for  fiscal 


year  1976;  and  $316,747,350  for  fiscal  year 
1977  and  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
Although   the  changes  made  to  the 
capitation  grant  formulas   are  signifi- 
cant,  the  most  important  amendment 
made  by  the  new  bill  to  the  existing  pro- 
gram is  the  following  requirement:  The 
new  bill  would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  making  any  capitation  grant  after 
June  30,  1974,  to  any  school  receiving 
capitation  support  imder  the  bill  unless 
the   school   assures   the   Secretary   that 
each   student  accepted   for   enrollment 
agrees  to  serve  in  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  or  in  a  medically  under- 
served  area  as  a  private  practitioner.  If 
there  are  more  individuals  obligated  to 
serve  in  a  year  than  there  are  medically 
underserved  areas  for  that  profession, 
the  Secretary  will  employ  a  random  se- 
lection method  in  order  to  determine 
which   such   individuals  shall   perform 
obligated  service.  Individuals  not  in  the 
Corps  would  be  required  to  serve  within 
6  months  after  being  licensed  to  practice. 
Each  person  would  be  obhgated  to  serve 
2  years.  Deferment  of  service  would  be 
allowed  only  for  a  period  required  to 
complete  primary  care  residency  train- 
ing. Individuals  who  fail  to  serve  the 
obligated  period  would  be  required  to 
pay  damages  equal  to  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  funds  received  by  the 
school  under  the  capitation  grant  pro- 
gram for  that  student. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  I  just 
described,  in  order  to  receive  capitation 
support  every  health  professions  school 
must  maintain  existing  enrollment  levels 
and  maintain  the  amounts  of  non-Fed- 
eral funds  expended  at  existing  levels. 

Also,  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  must  either,  first,  increase 
their  enrollment  by  10  percent  if  class 
size  is  100  or  less,  or  by  5  percent  or  10 
students,  whichever  is  greater.  If  class 
size  is  over  100,  or  second,  admit  in  the 
first  school  year  after  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  is  made,  at  least  25  full- 
time  students  for  training  as  physicians 
extenders  or  expanded  duty  dental  aux- 
iliaries and  increase  the  enrollment  of 
these  students  by  25  percent  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Schools  of  public  health, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
and  pharmacy  must  increase  their  en- 
rollment by  10  percent  if  class  size  is  100 
or  less,  or  by  5  percent  or  10  students, 
whichever  is  greater,  if  class  size  is  over 
100. 

If  a  health  professions  school  fails  to 
comply  with  these  requirements,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  a  hearing,  can  withhold 
any  further  payment  of  the  grant  and 
require  that  the  school  pay  back  the 
fimds  already  received. 

The  program  of  special  project  grants 
and  contracts  is  left  es.sentially  the  same 
as  in  existing  law.  Only  two  significant 
changes  are  made.  Schools  of  public 
health  would  become  eligible  to  receive 
such  grants  and  contracts,  and  a  new 
purpose  would  be  added  to  the  list  of 
purposes  for  which  grants  and  contracts 
could  be  awarded.  Grants  would  be  au- 
thorized for  projects  to  assist  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  to 
plan,  develop,  and  Implement  a  nutrition 
education  curriculiun.  Authorizations 
for  the  special  projects  program  are  $100 
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million  for  each  fiscal  year  1975  through 
1979. 

The  new  bill  extends  the  program  of 
startup  assistance  for  new  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry.  It 
authorizes  $11  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
1975  through  1979.  The  program  of  fi- 
nancial distress  grants  to  health  profes- 
sions school  would  be  repealed. 

The  program  of  assistance  to  area 
health  education  centers  would  be  re- 
vised and  extended.  The  major  revision 
would  require  all  new  area  health  educa- 
tion centers  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  to  do  each  of  the  following: 

First.  Encourage  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate 
shortages  of  health  personnel  through 
training  or  retraining; 

Second.  Provide  training  programs 
leading  to  more  efficient  utilization  of 
health  personnel; 

Third.  Initiate  new  types  and  patterns 
or  Improve  existing  patterns  of  train- 
ing, retraining,  continuing  education, 
and  advanced  training  of  personnel:  and 

Fourth.  Encourage  new  or  more  effec- 
tive approaches  to  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  services  through  the 
use  of  the  team  approach. 

Currently,  in  existing  law.  an  area 
health  education  center  may  choose  only 
one  of  the  purposes  I  have  described  as 
a  project.  Authorizations  for  area  health 
education  centers  are  $75  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  1975  through  1979. 

Title  V  of  the  new  bill  extends,  with- 
out revision,  one  provision  of  existing 
law  which  authorizes  grants  to  hospitals 
to  develop  training  programs  in  family 
medicine  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  and  physicians  who  par- 
ticipate in  family  medicine  programs. 
Authorizations  for  the  family  medicine 
grant  program  are  $40  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  1975  through  1979. 

In  addition,  two  programs  are  repealed. 
They  are :  grants  for  computer  technol- 
ogy health  care  demonstration  programs 
and  grants  for  training,  traineeships, 
and  fellowships  for  health  professions 
teaching  personnel. 

One  new  program  is  added  by  title  V. 
This  program  would  authorize  grants  to 
medical  and  osteopathic  schools  to  train 
U.S.  citizens  who  transfer  from  foreign 
medical  schools  to  a  U.S.  medical  school. 
These  grants  would  be  for  the  costs  of 
Identifying  educational  deficiencies  of 
such  students  and  specialized  training 
designed  to  prepare  such  students  for 
the  successful  completion  of  licensure 
examinations.  Authorizations  for  the  new 
program  are  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975;  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1976; 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Title  VI  substantially  revises  the  pro- 
grams contained  in  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  allied  health 
training  have  never  been  widely  used,  and 
appropriations  have  constituted  only 
about  one-third  of  authorizations.  Some 
programs  have  never  been  ftmded.  Ex- 
isting law  includes  authorizations  for 
construction  grants,  basic  improvement 
grants,  special  improvement  grants,  spe- 
cial project  grants,  advanced  trainee- 
ships,  a  program  to  identify  financially 


and  culturally  deprived  individuals  with 
a  potential  for  education  and  training  in 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  three 
programs  for  scholarships,  loans,  and 
work-study. 

The  new  legislation  proposed  for  allied 
health  professions  training  would  do  the 
following:  First,  it  would  provide  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  "allied  health  per- 
sonnel." Second,  it  would  authorize  a  new 
program  of  allied  health  special  project 
grants  for  States,  as  well  as  for  schools 
and  representatives  of  the  allied  health 
professions.  Authorizations  for  this  al- 
lied health  special  projects  grant  pro- 
gram are  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1975; 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  next 
2  fiscal  years. 

Third,  the  new  bill  would  rewrite  the 
old  advanced  traineeship  program  for 
professional  allied  health  personnel  and 
would  authorize  appropriations  of  $7.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1975;  $9  million 
for  fiscal  year  1976;  and  $10.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1977  and  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

Fourth,  the  section  in  existing  law 
which  authorizes  the  Identification  of — 
and  assistance  to — financially,  culturally, 
or  educationally  deprived  persons  who 
have  a  potential  to  become  allied  health 
personnel  Is  rewritten  and  extended.  The 
new  section  authorizes  $1  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1975:  $1.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976;  and  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1977 
and  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

Fifth,  a  new  section  is  added  to  the 
allied  health  training  provisions  which 
would  require  the  compilation  and  dis- 
semination of  statistics  on  allied  health 
personnel  and  submission  to  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  an  annual  report  on 
these  statistics. 

Title  vn  of  the  new  legislation  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  important  and 
irmovative  titles  in  the  bill.  It  authorizes 
a  new  program  which  would  alleviate  to 
a  great  extent  the  maldistribution  of 
physicians  in  the  United  States.  Es- 
sentially, the  program  would  certify  a 
limited  number  and  an  appropriate 
balance  of  postgraduate  physician  train- 
ing programs.  The  program  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendations  of  a  newly 
established  National  Council  on  Post- 
graduate Physician  Training  and  10 
regional  councils  on  postgraduate  phy- 
sician training  throughout  the  Nation. 
Each  council  would  consist  of  19  mem- 
bers who  would  be  representative  of  phy- 
sician and  nonphysician  personnel.  The 
Secretary,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  national  council,  would  set 
the  total  number  of  internship  and  resi- 
dency positions  to  be  certified  nation- 
wide in  the  following  year. 

That  total  number  could  not  exceed 
110  percent  of  the  total  number  of  medi- 
cal and  osteopathic  degrees  granted  in 
that  year.  The  Secretary  would  divide 
the  total  number  of  positions  to  be  cer- 
tified among  the  various  recognized  phy- 
sician specialties  and  subspecialties  and 
would  distribute  the  certified  positions 
among  the   10  regions.  The  Secretary 


would  then  assign  the  certified  positions 
distributed  to  each  region— according  to 
the  recommendations  of  each  regional 
council — among  the  training  institutions 
operating  within  the  region.  The  Secre- 
tary would  insure  that  no  certified  posi- 
tion went  to  any  institution  which  main- 
tained any  uncertified  positions. 

Four  important  features  are  a  part  of 
the  certification  program,  as  follows: 
First,  the  bill  provides  for  the  number 
of  postgraduate  trainee  positions  to  be 
limited  to  110  percent  of  the  number  of 
graduates  of  U.S.  medical  and  osteo- 
pathic schools  in  any  year,  insuring  a 
limited  and  appropriate  balance  of  post- 
graduate training  positions  in  the  vari- 
ous medical  specialty  and  subspecialty 
areas,  nationwide  and  regionally.  It 
would  have  the  net  effect  of  limiting  to 
10  percent  the  postgraduate  training  po- 
sitions for  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  who  now  make  up  one-third  of 
the  physicians  in  postgraduate  training 
positions. 

Second,  the  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  compensate  institutions 
which  are  forced  to  decrease  their  num- 
ber of  postgraduate  physician  training 
positions  because  of  the  110-percent 
limit.  The  institution,  however,  must 
have  a  plan  to  replace  the  physician 
trainees  lost  with  nonphysician  man- 
power. 

Third,  the  Secretary  will  be  required 
to  make  grants  of  up  to  $100,000  to  de- 
velop new  additional  training  positions 
in  specialties,  and  in  geographic  areas, 
if  the  national  and  regional  councils  feel 
such  additional  positions  are  needed.  Un- 
der this  provision,  special  priority  will 
be  given  to  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams in  primary  care  and  positions  in 
underserved  regions. 

Fourth,  the  new  bill  authorizes  an 
extensive  study  to  determine  the  desired 
balance  of  physicians  in  the  various 
medical  and  surgical  specialties  and  sub- 
specialties. 

Title  vm  of  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  organizations,  to  develop 
and  establish  national  standards  for 
the  licensure  of  all  physicians  and  den- 
tists who  wish  to  practice  In  the  United 
States.  Using  the  national  standards 
developed  under  the  authority  of  this 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
prepare  a  national  examination  to 
initially  license  physicians  and  dentists 
and  subsequent  reexaminations  to  renew 
licenses  which  would  be  given  at  least 
every  6  years.  The  national  standards 
for  licensure  and  the  national  licensure 
examination  must  be  developed  within  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Once  the  standards  and  examination 
are  developed  and  established,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  review  their  appro- 
priateness at  least  every  2  years  and  re- 
vise them  if  necessary. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  new 
national  licensure  program,  individual 
States  would  be  encouraged  to  establish 
their  own  licensure  programs,  wiiich 
must,  however,  be  in  accordance  with 
the  national  standards.  A  State  program 
would  be  deemed  to  be  in  accordance 
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with  the  national  program  If  it  met  or 
exceeded  al.  of  the  national  standards 
and  complied  with  the  reqi^rements  of 
the  national  program 

The  new  national  licensiJre 
would     establish     reclproca 
relationships  between  States 
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ply  with  the  national  standards  for  li- 
censure of  physicians  and  dentists. 
Therefore,  a  physician  or  dentist  li- 
censed to  practice  in  one  State  which 
complies  with  the  nationa]  standards 
would  be  deemed  qualified  f i  ir  licensure 
in  any  other  State  meeting  the  national 
standards.  If  a  State  has  a  lie  msure  pro- 
gram which  exceeds  the  national  stand- 
ards, the  physician  or  dentist  would  be 
qualified  for  licensure  in  th^t  State  if 
he  complies  with  the  additioiial  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  State  i  rogram. 

The  bill  prohibits  States  Irom  estab- 
lishing any  requirement  for  the  licen- 
sure of  physicians  and  dentists  which, 
first,  would  be  inconsistent  with  national 
standards  or  second,  would  rKjulre  that 
the  individual  applying  for  the  license 
reside  in  the  State  for  a  cerialn  period 
of  time. 

All  physicians  and  dentists  ( iducated  in 
accredited  medical  or  denta  schools — 
whether  in  the  United  Statjs  or  in  a 
foreign  nation— are  eligible  f c  r  licensure 
in  a  State.  However,  graduatei  i  of  foreign 
schools  must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
written  and  oral  proficiency  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  a  Sta  «  from  re- 
newing the  license  of  any  pi  ysiclan  or 
dentist  who  is  obligated.  und«r  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  o  provide 
health  service  in  a  medically  ui  iderserved 
area  or  as  a  member  of  thi;  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  unless  t  hat  physi- 
cian or  dentist  has  fulfilled  bis  obliga- 
tion, as  certified  by  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  a  State  woull  be  pro- 
hibited from  renewing  the  lice  nse  of  any 
physician  who  received  his  postgraduate 
training,  after  July  1.  1977,  in  an  uncer- 
tified postgraduate  training  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  iiiclude  the 
following  bibliography  at  thi;  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bibli- 
ography was  ordered  to  be  prii  ited  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[StT»n«AET  or  S.  31811 
Changes  m  the  NHSC  Made  by  th  e  National 
HiALTH    Service    Cokps    Ameniiments    or 
-    1974 


"medically 

the  deflnl- 

j  opulatlon" 


1.  Changes  the  definition  of  a 
underserved  area"  to  conform  to 

♦•Ion  of  a  "medically  undereerved  __, 

used  in  the  HMO  Act  of  1973.  C.arlfles  the 
present  legislative  Intent  that  th  s  Secretary 
is  to  publish  a  list  of  all  of  the  tnderserved 
populations  In  the  United  States  by  requir- 
ing a  report  to  Congress  by  Se  )tember  1, 
1974,  on  the  criteria  used  In  designating  med- 
ically underserved  populations,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  list  by  January  1,  1975.  Pro- 
vides a  new  mechanism  by  which  i  epresenta- 
tlves  of  populations  which  are  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  underserved  miy  apply  to 
him  for  such  designation,  and  hits  the  In- 
dicators of  the  availability  of  hea:  th  serv'lces 
which  should  be  considered  whei  reviewing 
such  applications.  Sec.  329(b)  (]),  (b)(2), 
and  section  1(b). 

2.  Clarifies  the  existing  requlrsments  for 
applying  for  the  assignment  of  THSC  per- 
sonnel to  make  It  clear  that  a  ( ommunlty 
seeking  such  assignment  must  ma  ce  applica- 


tion to  the  Secretary,  and  specifying  that. 
In  communities  with  several  medical  or  den- 
tal societies,  the  approval  of  any  one  of  these 
societies  wUl  be  sufficient  for  the  approval  of 
an  application.  Section  329(c)(1)(A). 

3.  Adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve  applications  for  NHSC 
personnel  for  periods  which  do  not  exceed 
four  years,  and  that,  if  a  community  desires 
assignment  of  NHSC  personnel  for  more  than 
four  years.  It  must  reapply  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  end  of  the  original  foxir-year  assist- 
ance period.  Requires  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sidering applications  for  continued  assistance 
for  a  community  to  apply  the  criteria  neces- 
sary for  the  original  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion and,  in  addition,  to  evaluate  the  com- 
munity's continued  need  for  NHSC  person- 
nel, the  use  of  personnel  assigned  to  date, 
the  growth  of  the  practice  of  the  assigned 
personnel,  the  conununltys  support  for  the 
assignment,  the  conununlty's  continued  ef- 
forts to  secure  Its  own  health  manpower,  and 
the  quality  of  the  management  of  the  NHSC 
practice.  Section  329(c)  (2). 

4.  Adds  a  new  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  assigning  Corps  personnel  to  com- 
munities, make  an  effort  to  match  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  personnel  (and  their 
spouses)  and  the  communities  to  which  they 
may  be  assigned  In  such  a  way  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  likelihood  that  the  personnel  will 
remain  In  the  community  after  the  comple- 
tion of  their  assignment  and  leaving  the 
NHSC.  Further  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
view the  assignment  of  each  Corps  assignee 
and  the  situation  in  the  community  to  which 
he  is  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  appropriateness  of  extending  his  assign- 
ment. Section  329  (c)(4). 

5.  Makes  new  authority  available  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants,  not  In  excess  of 
•25,000,  to  medically  underserved  populations 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
medical  practices  for  NHSC  personnel.  This 
provision  Is  written  to  repay  to  the  Federal 
government  the  amounts  of  such  grants  us- 
ing revenues  generated  by  the  practice.  Sec- 
tion 329(d)  (3)  and  (e)  (1)  (O). 

6.  Provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
sell  to  NHSC  communities  at  fair  market 
value  any  equipment  in  his  ownership  which 
has  been  used  by  NHSC  assignees  in  provid- 
ing health  services.  Sec.  329(d)  (4) . 

7.  Clarifies  the  financial  arrangement  that 
the  Secretary  and  communities  receiving 
NHSC  personnel  must  enter  Into.  Provides 
that  a  community  must : 

( 1 )  charge  patients  seen  for  health  services 
received, 

(2)  make  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the 
amounts  of  such  charges,  and 

(3)  pay  to  the  United  States  the  lesser  of 
either: 

(a)  the  amount  collected  under  (2)  or 

(b)  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  NHSC 
personnel  plus  the  amounts  of  tuiy  start-up 
grants  provided  to  the  conununlty  (suit- 
ably pro-rated  over  the  period  of  NHSC  as- 
signment) . 

These  provisions  have  the  effect  of  assuring 
that  NHSC  communities  will  be  responsible 
for  payment  to  the  Federal  government  of 
the  reasonable  costs  incurred  by  it  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  but,  that  in  the 
event  the  practice  generates  additional  reve- 
nues, these  additional  revenues  may  be  re- 
tained by  the  community  for  its  use  in  im- 
proving or  expanding  the  practice,  or  recruit- 
ing Its  own  health  manpower.  The  ability  of 
the  community  to  retain  some  funds  is  In- 
tended to  provide  the  community  with  a 
significant  incentive  for  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective collection  of  charges  billed  to  pa- 
tients. Sec.  329(e)  (1). 

8.  Requires  the  Secretary,  under  regula- 
tions which  he  prescribes,  to  adjust  the 
monthly  pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  serv- 
ing In  the  NHSC  so  that  their  pay  will  be 
competitive  with  that  of  physicians  and 
dentists  In  established  practices  with  equiva- 


lent training.  This  provision  constitutes,  in 
effect,  a  pay  bonus  and  is  modeled  after 
physicians  and  dentists  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  will  be  limited  to  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  per  month,  which  is  in- 
tended to  make  service  in  the  NHSC  attrac- 
tive on  a  financial  basis  for  young  physicians. 
Further,  the  pay  bonus  would  be  avaUable  in 
its  full  amount  only  during  the  first  three 
years  in  which  an  individual  served  in  the 
NHSC.  Subsequently  his  salary  would  be  held 
constant  so  that  as  the  practice  grows  it 
will  become  financially  wise  for  the  NHSC 
personnel  to  leave  the  Corps  and  enter  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  conununlty  In  which  they 
are  assigned.  Sec.  329(f)  (4) . 

9.  Adds  new  requirements  to  the  existing 
requirements  for  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  that  the  report  Indicate  the  number 
of  patients  visits  recorded  in  the  previous 
year  by  the  NHSC,  the  results  of  evaluations 
conducted  by  the  NHSC,  and  the  amounts 
charged,  collected,  and  paid  to  the  Federal 
government  by-  NHSC  communities.  Sec. 
329(g). 

10.  Renames  the  existing  national  advisory 
councU  as  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  NHSC,  requires  membership  on  the  Coim- 
cll  from  communities  served  and  NHSC  per- 
sonnel assigned,  and  gives  the  Council  the 
authority  to  review  and  approve  program 
regulations.  Sec.  329(h) . 

11.  Provides  the  Secretary  authority  to  seek 
appropriations  for  the  NHSC  a  year  in  ad- 
vance so  that  stable  budget  planning  will  be 
possible  m  order  to  facilitate  long-range  re- 
cruitments of  physicians  and  dentists  for  the 
Corps.  This  is  Important  because  most  physi- 
cians and  dentists  make  their  career  plans  as 
much  as  a  year  In  advance  and  therefore  the 
Corps  must  know  as  much  as  a  year  In  ad- 
vance how  many  physicians  its  appropria- 
tions bill  will  support.  Sec.  329(1)(2). 

12.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  studies  of  methods  of 
assigning  personnel  in  the  NHSC  with  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  characteristics  of 
health  manpower  who  are  likely  to  remain  in 
practice  In  medically  underserved  pecula- 
tions, the  characteristics  of  areas  which  have 
been  able  to  retain  health  manpower,  the 
appropriate  conditions  for  the  assignment  of 
Independent  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cians' assistants  In  medically  underserved 
populatlcMis,  and  the  effect  of  primary  care 
residency  training  In  such  populations  on 
the  health  care  provided  and  the  decisions 
of  the  residents  respecting  areas  in  which  to 
locate  their  practice.  Sec.  1(b)  (2). 

13.  Amends  the  NHSC  scholarship  program 
to  follow  the  provisions  of  the  military  health 
manpower  scholarship  program  respecting 
monthly  payments  to  participants  and  sup- 
port by  the  Secretary  for  the  costs  borne  by 
Institutions  who  Increase  their  enrollment  in 
order  to  accept  participants  in  the  scholar- 
ship program.  Sec.  225(c)  (1)  (A)  and  (c)(2). 

14.  Provides  that  the  payments  under  the 
scholarship  program  for  individual  living 
expenses  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
In  proportion  to  any  Inflation  In  living  costs. 
Sec.  225(c)  (1)  (B). 

15.  Clarifies  the  legislative  specification 
that  Individuals  completing  the  scholarship 
program  be  available  first  for  service  In  the 
NHSC  or  Indian  Health  Service,  second,  if  no 
positions  are  available  in  the  above,  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Health  Programs  Service, 
and,  third.  If  no  positions  are  available  In 
any  of  the  above,  for  any  service  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  Sec.  225(d)  (2). 

16.  Provides  a  penalty  provision  similar  to 
the  one  contained  in  H.R.  7724,  the  Bio- 
medical Research  Training  legislation,  which 
would  require  Individuals  who  fall  to  perform 
obligated  service  to  pay  back  their  scholar- 
ship and  related  Federal  contributions  to 
their  education  at  twice  their  original  value. 
This  provision  Is  responsive  to  the  experience 
of  existing,  prlmarUy  state,  loan  and  scholar- 
ship training  programs  which  have  been  that 
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without  such  penalty  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  participants  wUl  repay  the  dollar  value 
of  their  scholarship  rather  than  perform  the 
obligated  service.  Sec.  225(e)  (1). 

17.  Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
as  follows: 

Million 

Fiscal  year  1975 $30 

Fiscal  year  1976 35 

Fiscal  year  1977 40 

Total 106 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  NHSC 
scholarship  program  as  follows: 

Million 

Fiscal  year  1975 $20 

Fiscal  year  1976 25 

Fiscal  year  1977 30 

Total 75 

HISTORY    OF    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS    SCHOOLS 

On  June  30.  1974.  the  various  authorities  In 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971  for  federal  assistance  to  health 
professions  education  are  to  expire.  Congres- 
sional action  will  be  required  to  extend  or 
modify  those  authorities.  The  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  authorizes 
three  broad  categories  of  federal  assistance: 
institutional  support,  student  assistance,  and 
construction  assistance.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  assistance  available 
In  each  of  these  categories,  as  well  as  In  a 
number  of  related  areas. 

Institutional  support:  The  basic  program 
of  Institutional  support  is  a  capitation  grant 
based  on  the  number  of  students  and  grad- 
uates, with  bonuses  for  three-year  M.D.  pro- 
grams, for  training  of  physicians'  assistants, 
and  for  enrollment  Increases  above  a  man- 
datory increase  required  to  qualify  for  capita- 
tion support.  Additional  institutional  support 
Is  provided  through  $50,000  base  grants  to 
small  schools,  through  start-up  assistance  to 
new  schools,  through  conversion  assistance  to 
basic  science  schools  wishing  to  become 
degree-granting  Institutions,  through  special 
project  grants  and  through  financial  distress 
grants. 

Student  assistance:  Student  assistance  is 
provided  through  loans  and  scholarships  of 
up  to  $3,500  per  year  for  students  studying 
either  In  the  United  States  or  abroad.  Loan 
forgiveness  provisions  apply  to  students 
agreeing  to  practice  In  underserved  areas.  A 
special  scholarship  program,  paying  up  to 
$5,000  per  year,  is  available  to  students  agree- 
ing to  practice  In  underserved  areas. 

Construction  assistance:  Grants-in-aid  of 
up  to  80  percent  are  available  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  schools.  For  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  assistance  is  also  available 
through  loan  guarantees  and  Interest  sub- 
sidies (with  or  without  guaranteed  loans). 

Other  programs:  The  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  also  author- 
izes a  number  of  other  programs  related  to 
medical  education.  They  include:  (1)  Health 
Manpower  Education  Initiative  Awards 
(HMETAs)  for  improving  through  grants  or 
contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entities  the  distribution,  supply,  quality, 
utilization  and  efficiency  of  health  personnel 
and  the  health  services  delivery  system;  (2) 
a  program  of  grants  to  hospitals  for  training, 
traineeshlps  and  fellowships  in  family  medi- 
cine; (3)  a  program  of  formula  grants  to 
schools  or  unaffiliated  hospitals  for  support  of 
the  educational  costs  of  graduate  training  for 
physicians  and  dentists  In  primary  care  or 
other  designated  shortage  areas:  (4)  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  schools  for  training, 
traineeshlps  and  fellowships  for  health  pro- 
fessions personnel;  and  (5)  a  program  of 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
for  computer  technology  health  care  demon- 
stration programs. 

In  this  Memorandum,  the  various  federal 
health  professions  education  assistance  pro- 


grams have  been  divided  among  five  cate- 
gories: institutional  support,  student  assist- 
ance, construction  assistance,  other  programs 
and  advisory  councils.  Within  each  category, 
the  legislative  history  of  its  expansion  and 
development  Is  traced  chronologically.  The 
various  assistance  programs  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  following  Acts: 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  (PL  88-129),  contained  the  orig- 
inal legislation  and  authorized  the  HPEA 
program  for  chree  years  through  fiscal  1966. 

Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-581), 
removed  nurses  and  nurses'  training  from 
the  HPEA  program. 

Amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  1964  (PL  88-654),  included  optometrists 
and  schools  of  optometry  In  the  student  loan 
program. 

Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965  (PL  89-290),  extended 
HPEA  authorities  for  three  additional  years 
through  fiscal  1969,  Increased  construction 
authorizations,  modified  the  student  loan 
program,  and  created  two  new  forms  of  aid, 
educational  Improvement  grants,  and  schol- 
arships. 

Veterinary  Medical  Education  Act  of  1966 
(PL  89-709),  Included  veterinarians  and 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  HPEA 
construction  and  student  loan  programs. 

Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act  of  1966  (PL  89-751),  modified  the 
student  assistance  program  by  adding  a  re- 
volvlng-f und-based  student  loan  fund. 

Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967  (PL  90-174),  altered  the  composition  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
for  Health  Professions. 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  (PL  90-490), 
extended  the  HPEIA  authorities  for  an  addi- 
tional two  years  through  fiscal  1971,  tmd 
amended  the  construction  assistance,  stu- 
dent loan,  student  scholarship,  and  Institu- 
tional support  programs. 

Amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  1970  (PL  91-515),  prohibited  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  Health  Professions  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Professions  Ed- 
ucational Assistance  from  receiving  compen- 
sation. 

Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(PL  91-519),  amended  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining Institutional  grants  to  new  HPEA 
schools. 

Amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  1971  (PL  92-52),  extended  the  author- 
ity for  the  student  loan  and  student  scholar- 
ship programs  through  fiscal  1972. 

Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971  (PL  92-157),  extended  the  HPEA 
authorities  for  an  additional  three  years 
through  fiscal  1974,  amended  the  construc- 
tion assistance,  student  loan,  student  schol- 
arship, and  institutional  support  programs, 
and  created  several  new  programs  of  support 
including  health  manpower  education  Ini- 
tiative awards. 

Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  (PL  92-585) ,  amended  the  Stu- 
dent loan  forgiveness  provisions. 

INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT 

Health  Professions  EdtLcational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1965  (PL  89-290) 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  1966,  $40,000,000  for  fiscal  1967,  $60,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $80,000,000  for  fis- 
cal 1969  for  basic  and  special  Improvement 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  and  podiatry. 

Authorized  the  Surgeon  General  to  award 
basic  improvement  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  or 
podiatry.  Limited  the  grants  per  school  for 
fiscal  1966  to  $12,500  plus  $250  times  the 
number  of  fuU  time  students  and  for  fiscal 
years  1967  through  1969  to  $25,000  plus  $500 
times  the  number  of  full  time  students. 

Prohibited  grants  to  a  school  unless  Its  ap- 


plication contained  reasonable  assurances 
that,  during  the  period  for  which  It  would 
receive  grants,  the  first-year  enrollment  of 
full  time  students  at  the  school  would  ex- 
ceed the  highest  first-year  enrollment  for  any 
of  the  school  years  during  the  period  July 
1,  1960  through  July  1,  1965  by  the  greater  of 
2'/2  percent  or  five  students.  Stipulated  that 
this  requirement  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
enrollment  Increase  requirement  for  con- 
struction assistance  under  this  Act. 

Permitted  the  Surgeon  General  to  waive 
the  enrollment  Incresise  requirement  for  ba- 
sic improvement  grants  If  he  determined, 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Medical,  Dental,  Optometrlc,  and 
Podiatrlc  Education,  that  the  requirement 
would  so  crowd  the  schools  physical  facili- 
ties as  to  impair  the  quality  of  training. 

Authorized  the  Surgeon  General  to  nmke 
special  Improvement  grants  from  the  appro- 
priated sums  not  used  for  basic  improvement 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  or  podiatry.  Required 
that  only  those  schools  which  have  approved 
basic  Improvement  grant  applications  are  eli- 
gible for  special  improvement  grants. 

Stipulated  that  no  special  improvement 
grants  may  be  awarded  unless  recommended 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Medi- 
cal, Dental,  Optometrlc,  and  Podiatrlc  Edu- 
cation. Required  that  special  improvement 
grants  be  used  only  for  providing  for  or  the 
maintenance  of  accreditation  or  for  the 
school's  specialized  functions. 

Limited  special  Improvement  grants  per 
school  to  $100,000  for  fiscal  1966.  $200,000  for 
fiscal  1967,  $300,000  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $40,- 
000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Limited  eligibility  for  basic  Improvement 
and  special  Improvement  grants  to  public  or 
non-profit  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  or  podiatry  that  are 
accredited  or  provide  reasonable  assurances 
of  accreditation.  Required  consultation  when 
awarding  grants  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Medical,  Dental,  Optometrlc,  and 
Podiatrlc  Education. 

Specified  that  grants  may  be  approved  only 
If  the  applications :  meet  the  ellglbUlty  stand- 
ards; guarantee  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  grant  is  sought,  the  school's  ex- 
penditure of  non-federal  funds  (excluding 
funds  for  construction)  will  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  average  amount  spent  during  the 
previous  three  years;  contain  additional  in- 
formation deemed  necessary  by  the  Surgeon 
General;  and  provide  for  fiscal  control,  ac- 
counting procedures,  reports  and  access  to 
records  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  federal  funds. 

Required  the  Surgeon  General  when 
awarding  special  Improvement  grants  to  take 
into  consideration  a  school's  financial  need, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  school's  plan  for 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  and  the 
contribution  to  an  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  schools  offering  high  quality 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  optome- 
trists. 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  {PL  90-490) 
Authorized  appropriations  of  $117,000,000 
for  fiscal  1970  and  $168,000,000  for  fiscal  1971 
for  institutional  grants  (previously  basic  im- 
provement grants)  and  special  project  grants 
(previously  special  Improvement  grants). 
Authorized  the  Secretary  to  allocate  the  ap- 
propriated sums  between  institutional 
grants  and  special  project  grants  unless  they 
are  specifically  allocated  by  this  Act  or  an- 
nual appropriations  acts. 

Extended  to  schools  of  pharmacy  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  eligibility  for  institutional 
and  special  project  grants. 

Altered  the  existing  allotment  formula  for 
institutional  grants  by  awarding  to  each 
eligible  school  $25,000  and  distributing  the 
remainder  to  the  schools  as  follows:  75  per- 
cent of  the  remainder  allocated  according  to 
a  school's  relative  full  time  enrollment  and 
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Its  relative  Increase  In  full  time 
over  the  average  full  time  enrolUtient 
previous  five  years,  with  the  n 
creased  students  counted  twlce; 
cent  of  the  remainder  allocated 
a  school's  relative  number  of 
ulated  that  schools,  when 
relative  Increase  in  full  time 
elude  a  number  equal  to  the 
crease  requirement  for  Instltutio^l 
Specified  that  for  fiscal  years 
no  school  could  receive  a  grant 
one  it  received  in  fiscal  1969. 

Altered   the  enrollment  increase 
ment   for  Institutional   grants   b] 
reasonable  assurances  that  the 
time  enrollment  for  the  school 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  wat 
for  each  succeeding  school  year 
grant   is  made   will  exceed  the 
time  first-year  enrollments  of  the 
years  having  the  largest  enrollmenjts 
July  1,  1963  and  June  30,  1968  by 
of  214  percent  or  five  students, 
the  Secretary  to  waive  this 
determines,  after  consultation 
tional   Advisory   Council   on 
sions  Educational  Assistance  ( 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Medical, 
tal,   Optometric,   and   Pediatric 
that,  because  of  limitations  in 
clllties,    the    school's    quality 
would  be  lowered. 

Stipulated  that  an  Instltutlona 
a  school  could  not  exceed  in  any 
the    school's    teaching 
non-federal  sources  (excluding 
of  a  nonrecurring  nature)   during 
ous    year.    Exempted    from    this 
schools  which  have  over  the 
added   a  particular   year-class 
University. 

Amended  the  special  project  gr^nt 
sions  so  that  the  specific  purpos 
grants  would  be:  to  plan,  develop, 
llsh  new  programs  or  modification  1 
ing  programs  of  education  in  the 
health  professions;   to  effect  s 
provements   in   the   curriculums 
spectlve  health  professions  schooli 
duct  research  In  the  various  fields 
education   tn  the  respective  healljh 
sions:  to  develop  training  for  new 
types   of   health    professional 
assist  any  school  which  Is  in 
cial  straits  to  meet  the  cost  of 
assist  any  school  which  has  a  special 
for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
tation   requirements;    to   meet 
planning  and  designing  expertmenial 
Ing  facilities;  or  to  otherwise  strenj  th 
prove,  or  expand  programs  to  train 
nel  in   the  respective  health 
to   help    increase   the   supply   of 
trained  personnel  in  the  health 

Repealed    the    requirement    that 
have  an  approved  application  for 
tutlonal  grant  in  order  to  be  eligible 
special    project   grant.   Removed 
tions   on    the    amount    per    year 
project  grants  to  schools. 
Health   Training  Improvement 
{PL  9I-S19) 
Stipulated  that,  in  the  case  of 
at  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  01 
which  apply  for  institutional 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
they  will  admit  their  first  class, 
tary  will  determine  the  enrollment 
be   used  for  allocating   Institutional 
Specified  that  the  enrollment  flguie: 
be  based  on  the  school's  assuranqes 
number  of  full  time  students 
enrolled  In  the  school  in  the  fiscal 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant 
Specified  that  this  provision  Is  only 
for     sxims     appropriated     for 
grants  after  fiscal  1970. 
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special  project  grants  to  assist  schools  in 
serious  financial  trouble  to  meet  their  op>er- 
atlng  costs  remain  available  through  filscal 
1972. 

Declared  that  the  Congress  found  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  welfare,  and  security  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  acute  financial  cri- 
sis threatening  the  medical  and  dental 
schools.  Stipulated  that  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  need  for  emergency  financial 
assistance  to  medical  and  dental  schools  and 
report  that  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June 
30,  1971. 

Comprehensive    Health    Manpower    Training 
Act   of   1971    (PL    92-157) 
Amended  the  PHS  Act  to  provide  capita- 
tion, special  project,  start-up  conversion,  and 
financial  distress  grants. 

Capitation  grants — Authorized  appropria- 
tions for  capitation  grants:  for  fiscal  1972 
8200,000,000  for  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy  and  $34,000,000  for 
schools  of  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
and  veterinary  medicine;  for  fiscal  1973 
$213,000,000  for  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy  and  $37,00,000  for 
schools  of  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
and  veterinary  medicine;  and  for  fiscal  1974 
$238,000,000  for  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, and  osteopathy  and  $41,000,000  for 
schools  of  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

Established  the  formula  for  distributing 
capitation  grants  to  schools  of  medicine 
(other  than  two-year  schools  of  medicine), 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  to  be:  $2,500  for 
each  first-,  second-  and  third-year  student; 
$1,000  for  each  enrollment  bonus  student: 
$1,000  for  each  student  training  full  time 
as  a  physician's  assistant  or  dental  therapist; 
$4,000  for  each  graduate  completing  studies 
In  more  than  three  years;  and  $6,000  for  each 
graduate  completing  studies  In  three  years 
or  less. 

Established  the  formula  for  distributing 
capitation  grants  to  two-year  schools  of 
medicine  to  be:  $2,500  for  each  full  time 
student;  and  $1,000  for  each  student  train- 
ing full  time  aa  a  physician's  assistant. 

Established  the  capitation  grant  formula 
for  schools  of  veterinary  medicine  to  be: 
$1,750  for  each  full  time  student;  and  $700 
for  each  enrollment  bonus  student. 

Established  the  capitation  grant  formula 
for  schools  of  pharmacy,  optometry,  and 
podiatry  to  be:  $800  for  each  full  time  stu- 
dent; and  $320  for  each  enrollment  bonus 
student. 

Required  the  pro-rating  of  grants  If  ap- 
proved applications  exceed  appropriations. 
Limited  the  enrollment  bonus  student  grant 
to  $150,000  per  class. 

Created  a  base  grant  of  $50,000  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years  for  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  which  have  re- 
ceived their  first  capitation  grant  after  fiscal 
1971  and  have  a  first-year  class  of  50  or  less. 
Defined  an  enrollment  bonus  student  to 
be  a  full  time  student  In  a  first-year  class 
which  attains  certain  prescribed  enrollment 
standards.  Provided  that  an  enrollment 
bonus  student  shall  be  considered  as  one  In 
each  succeeding  year  of  his  enrollment. 

Established  the  following  enrollment 
standards  for  bonus  enrollment  students: 
for  the  1971-1972  school  year,  the  fall  1971 
first-year  class  must  exceed  the  fall  1970 
first-year  class  by  the  greater  of  five  percent 
or  five  students  and  the  school  must  provide 
assurances  that  succeeding  first-year  classes 
will  not  be  less  than  the  fall  1971  enrollment 
plus  either  10  percent  of  the  fall  1970  first- 
year  enrollment  If  the  1970  enrollment  was 
under  100  or  the  greater  of  five  percent  or 
10  students  If  the  class  was  more  than  100; 
and  for  school  years  after  the  1971-1972 
school  year,  for  a  school  without  a  previous 
enrollment  bonus  student  grant,  the  first- 
year  class  must  not  be  less  than  the  required 
enrollment  (10  percent  over  first-year  en- 
rollment In  fall  1970  if  such  enrollment  was 


under  100  or  the  greater  of  five  percent  or 
10  students  over  first-year  enrollment  In  fall 
1970  If  such  enrollment  was  over  100)  plus 
the  greater  of  five  percent  of  such  enroll- 
ment or  five  students,  and  for  a  school  that 
has  previously  qualified  for  an  enrollment 
bonus  student  grant,  the  first-year  class 
must  not  be  less  than  the  assured  enroll- 
ment plus  the  greater  of  five  percent  of  such 
enrollment  or  five  students.  Required  that 
all  schools  applying  for  enrollment  student 
bonus  grants  after  the  1971-1972  school  year 
provide  assurances  that  succeeding  first-year 
classes  will  not  be  less  than  the  enrollment 
required  to  qualify  for  an  enrollment  bonus 
student  grant. 

Stipulated  that  in  the  case  of  a  new  HPEA 
school  which  applies  for  a  capitation  grant 
in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  it  will  admit  its  first  class,  the  enroll- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
size  of  the  capitation  grant  and  eligibility 
for  a  base  grant  shall  be  the  number  of  full 
time  students  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  assurances  provided 
by  the  school,  will  be  enrolled  In  the  school, 
In  the  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  grant  is  made. 

Required  that  the  Secretary  not  make  a 
capitation  grant  to  any  school  after  fiscal 
1971  unless  the  application  for  the  grant 
contained  assurances  that:  the  first-year 
full  time  enrollment  during  the  first  year 
after  the  grant  is  made  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  in  which  a  grant  Is  made,  will 
exceed  the  enrollment  of  the  fall  1970  class 
by  10  percent  If  that  enrollment  was  less 
than  100  or  by  the  greater  of  five  percent  or 
10  students  if  the  enrollment  was  greater 
than  100  (specified  that  these  requirements 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  enrollment  in- 
crease requirements  for  HPEA  construction 
grants) ;  and  the  applicant  must  spend 
(other  than  on  construction)  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant  Is  sought,  an 
amount  from  non-federal  sources  at  least 
equal  to  the  previous  three-year  non-federal 
spending  average.  Authorized  the  Secretary 
to  waive  the  enrollment  increase  require- 
ment for  capitation  grants  If  he  determines 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advis- 
ory Council  on  Health  Professions  Education, 
that  because  of  limited  physical  facilities  or 
other  relevant  factors  the  required  increase 
would  lower  the  training  quality. 

Required  the  Secretary,  in  cases  where  the 
enrollment  Increase  exceeded  the  minimum 
requirements,  to  satisfy  himself,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body,  that  the  expanded  program  will  meet 
accreditation  standards. 

Required  schools  which  are  applying  for 
their  Initial  capitation  grants  under  this 
Act  to  submit  with  their  grant  application 
a  plan  to  carry  out  during  the  next  two- 
sehool-year  period  at  least  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing projects:  to  Improve  the  curriculum, 
including  efforts  to  shorten  the  degree  pro- 
gram; to  develop  interdisciplinary  training 
among  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  os- 
teopathy, optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  nursing,  public  health, 
and  allied  health.  Including  training  for  the 
use  of  the  team  approach;  to  develop  train- 
ing programs  for  new  roles,  types,  and  levels 
of  health  personnel;  to  modify  existing 
health  professions  educational  programs.  In- 
cluding projects  for  the  teaching  of  the 
organization,  provision,  financing,  or  eval- 
uation of  health  care;  to  assist  in  increasing 
the  supply  of  health  personnel;  to  Increase 
training  in  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  In  clinical  pharmacology,  drug 
abuse  control,  and  the  science  of  nutrition; 
to  Increase  training  In  pharmacy  schools  In 
clinical  pharmacy,  clinical  pharmacology, 
and  drug  abuse  control;  to  stimulate  minor- 
ity enrollment;  and  to  train  primary  health 
care  professionals,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  programs  of  family  medicine. 

Permitted  the  Secretary  to  make,  in  con- 
nection with  these  projects,  on-site  Inspec- 
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tlons  of  any  school  and  require  Information 
or  data  from  any  school.  Required  the  Sec- 
retary to  report  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  about  these  projects  by 
January  1.  1973  and  September  1,  1974. 

Special  project  grants — Authorized  the 
Secretary  to  award  special  project  grants  to 
assist  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteo- 
pathy, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, and  podiatry  to:  effect  significant 
curriculum  improvements,  with  an  emphasis 
on  programs  for  training  in  family  medicine; 
develop  Interdisciplinary  training  among 
HPEA  schools  plus  schools  of  nursing,  allied 
health,  public  health.  Including  training  In 
the  team  approach;  develop  training  pro- 
grams for  new  roles,  types,  and  levels  of 
health  personnel;  develop  new  or  modify 
existing  health  professions  educational  pro- 
grams, Including  projects  for  the  teaching 
of  the  organization,  delivery,  financing,  or 
evaluation  of  health  care;  research,  develop, 
or  demonstrate  advances  In  the  various  fields 
related  to  education  In  the  health  profes- 
sions; improve  geographic  and  specialty 
group  distribution  of  health  professions;  In- 
crease training  in  clinical  pharmacology, 
alcoholism,  drug  abuse  control,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  hiunan  nutrition;  encourage  enroll- 
ment In  HPEA  schools  of  students  likely  to 
practice  In  health  professions  shortage  areas; 
encourage  minority  enrollment;  plan  experi- 
mental teaching  programs  and  facilities; 
provide  traineeshlps  under  a  preceptor  in 
family  practice,  pediatrics,  internal  medicine, 
or  any  other  Secretary-designated  field; 
utilize  health  personnel  more  efficiently 
through  the  use  of  computer  technology; 
and  encovirage  more  effective  approaches  to 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
services  through  the  team  approach  and  the 
use  of  computer  technology. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  health  edu- 
cational entitles  to  carry  out  any  special 
project  grant. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  grants 
and  enter  In  contracts  for:  information- 
gathering  for;  planning,  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  establishment  of;  and  altera- 
tion or  renovation  of  any  existing  facility 
for;  any  special  grant  project. 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $118,000,000 
for  fiscal  1972,  $138,000,000  for  fiscal  1973, 
and  $156,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  special 
project  grants.  Required  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1972  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation   through  September  30,   1972. 

Start-up  grants — Authorized  the  Secretary 
to  Issue  start-up  grants  to  new  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy  which 
begin  Instruction  after  the  enactment  of  the 
start-up  assistance  grant  section  of  the  PHS 
Act. 

Defined  a  new  school  as  one  which  is  In 
the  year  before  its  first  students  are  enrolled, 
in  the  year  its  first  students  are  enrolled, 
and  In  the  next  two  years. 

Limited  grants  to  $10,000  per  anticipated 
student  In  the  year  preceding  the  first  year 
of  operation,  $7,500  per  full  time  student  In 
the  first  year  of  operation,  $5,000  per  full 
time  student  In  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, and  $2,500  per  full  time  student  in  the 
third  year  of  operation.  Required  a  minimum 
Initial  enrollment  of  23  to  qualify  for  a  start- 
up assistance  grant. 

Stipulated  that  applications  providing  as- 
surances that  use  of  existing  facilities  (In- 
cluding federal  medical  and  dental  facili- 
ties) will  accelerate  the  (^>enlng  date  are  to 
be  given  priority. 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1972.  1973,  and  1974 
for  start-up  assistance  grants. 

Conversion  grants — Authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  special  assistance  grants  to 
public  or  non-profit  two-year  schools  of  basic 
medical  science  which  desire  to  become  ac- 
credited degree-granting  schools  of  medicine. 


Required  assurances  that  the  school  will  be 
affiliated  with  an  accredited  hospital. 

Umlted  grants  to  $50,000  times  the  num- 
ber of  third-year  students  Initially  enrolled 
In  the  school.  Prohibited  a  school  from  re- 
ceiving more  than  one  such  grant. 

Specified  that  applications  for  conversion 
grants  were  to  be  submitted  before  fiscal 
1975  and  that  the  school  must  enroll  third- 
year  students  not  later  than  the  school  year 
beginning  In  fiscal  1975. 

Financial  distress  grants — Authorized  the 
Secretary  to  Issue  financial  distress  grants 
to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
or  podiatry  to  meet  the  operating  costs  of 
schools  In  serious  financial  condition  or  to 
aid  schools  having  special  financial  need  to 
meet   accreditation   requirements. 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  1972,  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  1973,  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  financial  dis- 
tress grants.  Stipulated  that  appropriated 
sums  under  this  authorization  which  are 
not  expended  may  be  used  for  special  project 
grants.  Required  that  sums  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1972  remain  available  for  obligation 
through  September  30,  1972. 

Required  schools  which  receive  financial 
distress  grants  to  agree  to:  disclose  any  fi- 
nancial Information  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  sources  or  cause 
of  the  school's  financial  distress;  conduct  a 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study;  and 
carry  out  appropriate  financial  and  opera- 
tion reforms. 

Schools  must  provide  assurances  in  their 
financial  distress  grant  applications  that 
they  will  spend  (other  than  on  construction) 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant 
Is  sought,  an  amount  from  non-federal 
sources  at  least  equal  to  the  previous  three 
year  non-federal  spending  average.  Provided 
that  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Education  may  waive  the  non- 
federal spending  requirement. 

General  provisions. —  Limited  eligibility 
for  capitation,  special  project,  start-up,  con- 
version and  financial  distress  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  non-profit  HPEA  schools  which  are  ac- 
credited or  can  offer  reasonable  assurances  of 
accreditation.  Required  that  the  Secretary 
consult  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Professions  Education  on  all  grant 
applications. 

Required  that  capitation,  start-up  assist- 
ance, special  project,  conversion  and  finan- 
cial distress  grants  can  be  awarded  only  if 
the  application :  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  his  determination  that  the  application 
meets  the  applicable  eligibility  require- 
ments for  each  specific  grant;  contains  all 
additional  Information  the  Secretary  re- 
quires for  each  particular  grant;  and  pro- 
vides for  fiscal-control  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures and  access  to  records  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
federal  funds. 


Student   Assistanci: 
health  professions  edttcationai,  assistance 

ACT    OF    1953     (PL    88-129) 

Loans — Authorized  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  enter  Into  eigreements  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  student  loan  funds 
with  public  or  non-profit,  accredited  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentUtry.  Spec- 
ified that  each  agreement  shaU  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  student  loan  fund  by 
the  school;  finance  the  student  loan  fund 
with  capital  contributions  from  both  the 
federal  government  and  the  school;  require 
the  school  to  contribute  at  least  one-ninth 
of  the  total  capital  contributions;  limit  loans 
to  full-time,  degree-seeking  students  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry;  prohibit  a 
student  from  receiving  loans  under  both  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958;  and  contain  provisions  to 


protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Limited  loans  from  the  loan  fund  to  a 
maximum  of  $2,000  per  student  per  academic 
year.  Required  the  repayment  of  loans  to  be- 
gin three  years  after  the  end  of  full-time 
study  with  a  maximum  10-year  repayment 
period.  Allowed  a  maximum  three-year  ex- 
tension to  the  lO-year  repayment  period  for 
active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  service 
in  the  Peace  Corps.  Established  the  interest 
rate  on  student  loans  at  the  greater  of  three 
percent  a  year  or  the  going  federal  Interest 
rate  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 

Authorized  appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  federal  capital  contributions  to  stu- 
dent loan  funds  of  $5,100,000  for  fiscal  1964, 
$10,200,000  for  fiscal  1965,  and  $15,400,000  for 
fiscal  1966.  Authorized  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal years  1967,  1968,  and  1969  of  the  sums 
necessary  to  enable  students  who  have  re- 
ceived HPEA  loans  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1,  1966,  to  continue  or 
complete  their  education. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  loan  to  schools 
the  money  needed  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
capital  contributions  to  the  student  loan 
funds. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SEBVICE 
ACT,     >964      (PL    88-654) 

Loans — Extended  to  qualified  schools  of 
optometry  and  students  of  optometry  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams as  found  In  the  HPEA  Act. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS    OF     1965     (PL    89-290) 

Loans — Authorized  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  for  federal  capital  contributions  to 
student  loan  funds  of  S25.000.000  In  each  of 
fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  Further  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972  of  the  sums  necessary  to  en- 
able students  who  have  received  loans  under 
the  HPEA  Act  for  any  academic  year  ending 
before  July  1.  1969,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education. 

Extended  the  provisions  of  the  student 
loan  fund  program  to  schools  of  pharmacy 
and  podiatry. 

Increased  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  loan  to  a  student  for  an 
academic  year. 

Established  a  loan  forgiveness  pr(}gram  of 
10  percent  per  year  of  practice,  with  a  50 
percent  maximum  cancellation,  for  students 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  optometry,  and  osteo- 
pathy with  HPEA  student  loans  who  practice 
In  doctor  shortage  areas. 

Avithorlzed  appropriations  of  $1,500,000  for 
loans  to  schools  to  help  the  schools  finance 
their  capital  contributions  to  the  student 
loan  fund. 

Established  that  the  Interest  rate  which  a 
student  pays  for  an  initial  HPEA  loan  shall 
apply  to  any  subsequent  loans  under  the 
Act  during  the  student's  course  of  study. 

Scholarships — Authorized  a  scholarship 
program  from  fiscal  1966  through  fi.scal  1969 
based  on  grants  from  the  Surgeon  General 
to  pubUc  or  non-profit,  accredited  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  or  pharmacy. 

Limited  the  total  scholarship  grants  to  any 
school  to  $2,000  times  one-tenth  the  number 
of  fuU-tlme:  first-year  students  in  fiscal  1966; 
first-  and  second-year  students  in  fiscal  1967; 
first-,  second-,  and  third-year  students  In 
fiscal  1968;  and  total  students  in  fiscal  1969. 
Provided  for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972 
the  necessary  grants  to  enable  schools  to  con- 
tinue scholarship  awards  to  students  who 
received  scholarship  from  grant  awarded  to 
the  schools  before  fiscal  1970. 

Restricted  eligibility  for  HPEA  scholarships 
to  students  from  low  Income  families  who 
could  not  pursue  their  studies  without  schol- 
arship assistance.  Required  that  scholarships 
from  grants  under  this  Act  be  offered  only  to 
individuals  who:  have  been  accepted  as  full- 
time  first-year  students;  are  enrolled  and  in 
good  standing  as  full-time  students;  or,  In 
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years  1970,  1971.  and  1972, 
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fiscal  1970. 

Stipulated  that  scholar8hl;is  could  cover 
tuition,  fees,  books,  equipmeat,  and  living 
expenses.  Limited  scbolarshlpi  i  to  $2,500  per 
year  per  student. 

Required    that    all   scholarship 
schools  be  made  after  consultation 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
tal,  Optcmetrlc,  and  Pediatric 
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Loans — Extended    the 
HPEA  student  loan  fund 
forgiveness,  to  qualified  schooli  i 
of  veterinary  medicine 

Authorized  appropriations  tc 
for  federal  capital  contributions 
loan  funds  for  veterinary  stuqents 
000  for  fiscal  1967,  $1,000,000 
and  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

Al^IED  HEALTH  PROFESSION! 

TRAINING    ACT     OP     1988     ( 

Loans — Extended  the  loan 
gram   to   physicians,   dentists 
trists  who  practice  In  a  rxiral 
family  income.  Authorized 
of  HKPA   student   loans    to 
under  this  provision  of   15 
with  the  Secretary  authorized 
additional  50  percent  of  the 

Created    an    alternative 
tlon  to  federal  capital 
nanclng  student  loan  fund  proiri 
stltuting   provisions   authorizlr  g 
lishment  of  a  revolving  loan 
mer  authorization  of  federal  Ibans 
the  schools"  share  of  the  capital 
tions  to  student  loan  funds. 

Authorized  for  fiscal  years 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  malde 
the   revolving   fund    to   any   public 
profit,  accredited  school  of 
athy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry 
etry,  or  veterinary  medicine  t<i 
capital  needed  for  student  loan 
lated  that:  loans  to  students  " 
fund-financed   student   loan   fiinds 
erned  by  the  same  loan  provLsio:  is 
students  from  capital-contrlbuilon 
student  loan   funds:    schools 
from    borrowing    from    the 
fund  to  pay  their  required  shar(  i 
tal  contributions  to  student  ' 
loans   to   schools   from    the 
be  exempted  from  the  one-nint^ 
tributlon   required  for  federal 
tributlons. 

Provided  that:   loans  to  8Chot)ls 
revolving  fund  be  consistent 
tary  deems  necessary,  with  the 
ment  provisions  which  govern 
tal   contributions   to  schools 
funds  which  the  contributions 
Secretary  may  specify,  to  assure 
ment  of  the  revolving-fund-' 
gram,  the  source   (revenues  or 
or  security)  from  which  the  scllool 
tlon   on   a   loan    is   to   be   repaid 
Secretary  shall  determine  the 
on  loans  to  schools  from  the 
based  on  probable  losses  and  the 
comparable  U.S.  obligations. 
Required   the  Secretary   to 
schools    which    borrow    from    t 
fund  for  the  following:    90  percent 
school's  loss  on  defaulted  loans 
between  the  Interest  the  school 
revolving  fund  for  a  loan  and 
the  school   receives  from  loans 
financed  with  the  revolving  fudd 
collection    costs    of    the    studen ; 
gram:  and  the  principal  canceled 
108U1  forgiveness  provisions 
proprlatlons   without   fiscal   yeat 
of   the   sums    neceesary   for   thfse 
ments. 
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Authorized 


Limited  the  fiscal-year  loan  total  from 
the  revolving  fund  to  the  lesser  of  limita- 
tions specified  In  appropriation  measures  or 
the  difference  between  $35,000,000  and  the 
amount  of  federal  capital  contributions  paid 
to  student  loan  fund  programs  for  that  year. 

Authorized  the  creation  of  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  located  within  the  Treasury  and 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.  Specified  that  all  sums  appro- 
priated after  fiscal  1976  for  HPEA  student 
loan  programs  shall  be  available  for  payment 
into  the  revolving  fimd  or  for  making  fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  student  loan 
funds. 

Provided  that  the  revolving  loan  fund  con- 
sist of  appropriations  paid  Into  the  fund, 
all  Interest  payments  and  repayments  of 
principal  on  loans  made  from  the  fund,  and 
any  other  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
from  the  operation  of  the  fund.  Listed  ex- 
penditures from  the  fund  to  include  all 
loans,  expenses  other  than  normal  admin- 
istrative, and  operational  costs  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Authorized  appropriations  of  $10,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1967  to  the  revolving  fund. 

Authorized  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  any  school,  to  convert  a  federal-capltal- 
contrlbutlon-based  student  loan  prograjn  to 
a  revolvlng-fund-based  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    ACT    OP    1988     (PL    90-490) 

Loans — Authorized  appropriations  for  both 
fiscal  1970  and  fiscal  1971  of  $35,000,000  for 
student  loans.  FMrther  authorized  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973.  and  1974 
of  the  sums  necessary  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  loans  for  any  academic 
year  ending  before  July  1,  1971.  to  continue 
or  complete  their  education. 

Required  that  the  repayment  of  loans  be- 
gin one  year  after  the  end  of  full-time  study 
(the  previous  grace  period  was  three  years). 
Specified  that  the  interest  rate  for  all  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  be  established 
at  three  percent. 

Established  a  five-year  extension  to  the 
10  year  repayment  period  for  advanced  pro- 
fessional training,  including  internshlpa  and 
residencies  (continued  the  loan  repayment 
deferral  of  up  to  three  years  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Peace  Ctorps). 
Stipulated  that  schools  may  require  student 
loan  repayments  to  be  not  less  than  $15  per 
month  and  that  schools  may  assess  penalty 
charges  for  late  repayments  of  loans  or  fail- 
ures to  follow  proper  loan  procedures. 

Increased  by  $10,000,000  from  $36  mUllon 
to  $45  million,  a  factor  in  determining  the 
maximum  fiscal-year  total  of  loans  made 
from  the  revolving  fund. 

Permitted  a  school  to  transfer  to  Its  HPEA 
scholarship  fund  up  to  20  percent,  or  more 
If  the  Secretary  approves,  of  its  federal  cap- 
ital contributions  for  any  fiscal  year  to  Its 
student  loatn  fund. 

Extended  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  lo8«is  from  the  revolving  fund  from 
fiscal  1969  to  fiscal  1971. 

Scholarships — Extended  to  veterinary 
schools  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine 
the  provisions  of  the  scholarship  program. 
Authorized  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
the  extension  of  the  existing  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Provided  for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973  and 
1974  the  necessary  grants  to  enable  schools  to 
continue  scholarship  awards  to  students  who 
received  scholarships  from  grants  Issued  to 
the  schools  before  fiscal  1972. 

Amended  the  eUglbUlty  requirements  for 
scholarship  awards  by  stipulating  that  stu- 
dents be  of  exceptional  financial  need  Instead 
of  the  previous  requirement  that  they  be 
from  low  Income  families. 

Permitted  a  school  to  transfer  to  Its  cap- 
Ital-contrlbutlon-based  student  loan  fund 
up  to  20  percent,  or  more  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves, of  Its  scholarship  grants  for  any  fiscal 
year. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    PXJVLIC    HEALTH    SKKVICS 
ACT,    1971    (PL  92-52) 

Loans — Authorized  appropriations  for  fls 
cal  1972  of  $35,000,000  for  student  loans 
Authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1976 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  loans 
for  any  academic  year  ending  before  July  i 
1972,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tlon. 

Extended  the  Secretary's  authority 
through  fiscal  1972  to  make  loans  from  the 
revolving  fund. 

Scholarships — Extended  the  existing  schol- 
arship program  through  fiscal  1972.  Author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975  the 
necessary  grants  to  enable  schools  to  con- 
tinue scholarship  awards  to  students  who 
received  scholarships  from  grants  Issued  to 
the  schools  before  fiscal  1972. 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    MANPOWER    TRAINOfO 
ACT    OF     1971      (PL    92-157) 

I,oa?M — Authorized  appropriations  of  $55,. 
000,000  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  and  Increased  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  1972  from  $36,000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  Substituted  authorization  to  ap- 
propriate for  fiscal  years  1976,  1976.  and  1977 
the  necessary  sums  to  enable  students  who 
have  received  HPEA  loans  for  any  academic 
year  ending  before  July  1,  1974,  to  continue 
or  complete  their  education  for  the  former 
provision  that  authorized  the  necessary 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1976. 
Increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  the  loan 
celling  per  student  for  an  academic  year. 
Provided  Indefinite  extensions  of  the  10-year 
repayment  period,  by  repealing  the  five-year 
extension  limit,  for  persons  engaged  In  ad- 
vanced professional  training.  Retained  the 
existing  three-year  extension  for  service  In 
the  Armed  Services  or  Peace   Corps. 

Extended  the  eligibility  for  loan  forgive- 
ness to  Include  students  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, pharmacy,  and  podiatry  (previously 
covered  students  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  and  dentistry.) 

Amended  the  loan  forgiveness  provisions 
to  provide  to  eligible  health  professionals 
who  agree  to  practice  for  at  least  two  years 
in  a  doctor  shortage  area  with  the  follow- 
ing benefits:  cancellation  at  the  rate  of  30 
percent  a  year  for  the  first  two  years  and  25 
percent  for  the  third  year  of  any  outstand- 
ing educational  loan  (includes  loans  not 
issued  under  the  HPEA  Act) ;  and  payment 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  on  or 
before  the  due  date,  of  up  to  86  percent  of 
any  educational  loan  that  matures  within 
the  three-year  period  that  an  eligible  health 
professional  practices  in  a  doctor  shortage 
area.  Eliminated  the  loan  forgiveness  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  health  professionals 
serving  In  a  rural  area  with  low  family 
Income. 

Provided  for  full  forgiveness  of  any  edu- 
cational loan  to  students  in  both  excep- 
tionally needy  circumstances  and  from  low 
Income  or  disadvantaged  families  who  have 
stopped  and  failed  to  complete  studies  lead- 
ing to  their  first  professional  degree  and 
have  not  resumed  or  cannot  be  expected  to 
resume  their  studies  within  two  years  of 
their  previous  termination.  Extended  eligi- 
bility to  students  of  medicine,  optometry, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  or  podiatry. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  loans 
to  U.S.  citizens  studying  full  time  In  schools 
of  medicine  located  outside  the  U.S.  Required 
that  loans  to  students  studying  in  foreign 
medical  schools  be  Issued  under  the  same 
conditions  and  terms,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
as  loans  to  medical  students  In  the  U.S. 

Limited  eligibility  for  foreign  medical 
school  loans  to  students  who:  have  applied 
to  a  VS.  medical  school,  have  met  the 
schcMl's  admission  requirements,  and  have 
not  been  admitted  because  the  number  of 
qualified  applicants  exceeded  the  number  of 
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openings  In  the  school,  and  have  not  been  shortage  areas  and  agree  to  practice  there 


accepted  by  any  other  U.S.  medical  school;  or 
have,  after  completing  the  third  year  In  a 
foreign  medical  school,  passed  an  examina- 
tion used  to  determine  qualifications  for 
transfer  to  a  VS.  medical  school,  have  applied 
for  admission  to  a  U.S.  medical  school,  and 
have  not  been  accepted. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  this  program 
of  $1,750,000  each  year  for  fiscal  1972,  1973. 
and  1974. 

Scholarships — Amended  the  formula  for 
appropriating  and  allocating  scholarship 
grants  to  schools  as  follows:  for  fiscal  1972 
the  grant  to  each  school  shall  equal  $3,000 
times  one-tenth  the  number  of  full-time 
students;  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  the 
grant  to  each  school  shall  equal  the  greater 
of  $3,000  times  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents from  low  income  backgrounds  or  $3,000 
times  one-tenth  the  number  of  full  time 
students. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976,  and  1977  of  the  sums  necessary 
to  enable  schools  to  continue  scholarship 
awards  to  students  who  received  scholarships 
from  grants  Issued  to  the  school  before  fiscal 
1975. 

Increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,500  the  maxi- 
mum scholarship  award  to  a  student  per 
year. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  scholar- 
ship grants  to  U.S.  citizens  studying  In 
foreign  medical  schools.  Stipulated  that 
eligible  students  must  be  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  and  must  agree  to  practice 
medicine  In  the  U.S.  for  a  five-year  period. 
Limited  eligibility  for  foreign  medical  school 
scholarships  to  students  who:  have  applied 
to  a  VS.  medical  school,  have  met  the 
school's  admission  requirements,  and  have 
not  been  admitted  be<»use  the  number  of 
qualified  applicants  exceeded  the  number  of 
openings  In  the  school,  and  have  not  been 
accepted  by  any  other  U.S.  medical  school;  or 
have,  after  completing  the  third  year  In  a 
foreign  medical  school,  passed  an  examina- 
tion used  to  determine  qualifications  for 
transfer  to  a  U.S.  medical  school,  have  applied 
for  admission  to  a  U.S.  medical  school,  and 
have  not  been  accepted. 

Limited  foreign  scholarships  to  a  maxi- 
mum $3,500  a  year  per  student  and  stipu- 
lated that  scholarships  may  cover  tuition, 
fees,  books,  equipment,  and  living  costs. 
Specified  that  scholarships  grants  shall  be 
made  only  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education. 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $150,(X)0  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974  for 
scholarship  grants  to  U.S.  students  In  foreign 
medical  schools.  Further  authorized  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1975,  1976.  and 
1977  of  the  necessary  sums  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  continue  scholarship  grants  to 
foreign  medical  students  who  have  received 
scholarship  grants  from  funds  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  before  fiscal  1976. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  scholar- 
ship grants  to  medical  students  who  agree 
to  engage  In  primary  care  practice  after 
their  professional  training  In  a  physician 
shortage  area  or  In  an  area  that  assures  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  practice  will 
consist  of  migratory  agricultural  workers  or 
their  families. 

Authorized  appropriations  for  the  phy- 
sician shortage  scholarship  grant  program  of 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $3,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  1974. 
Authorized  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1975,  1976.  and  1977  of  the  necessary  sums 
to  continue  scholarship  grants  under  this 
program  to  eligible  students  who  have  re- 


after  their  profeslsonal  training;  (2)  appli- 
cants who  reside  In  physician  shortage  areas 
and  agree  ta  practice  there  after  their  pro- 
fessional trfinlng;  (3)  applicants  from  low 
Income  back^ounds;  and  (4)  all  other  ap- 
plicants. 

Limited  scholarship  grants  under  this 
program  to  a  maximum  $5,000  per  student 
per  year.  Required  from  students  one  year 
of  practice  In  an  area  with  a  physlcisui  short- 
age or  a  substantial  number  of  migratory 
workers  for  each  year  of  scholarship  aid.  Pro- 
vided that  students  receiving  scholarship 
grants  for  four  years  will  be  required  to 
practice  for  only  three  years  In  the  speci- 
fied areas  If  they  serve  all  their  Internship 
and  residency  In  a  physician  shortage  area 
or  an  area  with  a  substantial  number  of 
migratory  workers. 

EMERGENCT     HEALTH     PERSONNEL     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS  or    1972     (PL    92-585) 

Loans — Added,  as  a  condition  for  recelv- 
llng  loan  forgiveness  payments,  that  eligible 
individuals  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  practice  their  profession  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  In  a  health  manpower  shortage  area 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Construction  Assistance 
health  professions  educational  assistance 

ACT   OF    1963    (PL   88-129) 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $175,000,000 
over  a  three-year  period  from  fiscal  1964 
through  fiscal  1966.  Distributed  the  $175.- 
000,000  as  follows:  $105,000,000  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  new  teaching  facilities 
for  the  training  of  physicians,  osteopaths, 
pharmacists,  optometrists.  podiatrists, 
nurses,  or  professional  public  health  person- 
nel; $36,000,000  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  new  teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
dentists;  $35,000,000  to  replace  or  rehabili- 
tate existing  teaching  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  pharmacists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  nurses,  professional  public 
health  personnel,  or  dentists. 

Stipulated  that,  to  be  eligible  for  a  con- 
struction grant,  an  applicant  must  be  a  pub- 
lic or  non-profit  school  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  health  and  be 
accredited  or.  in  the  case  of  new  school,  give 
reasonable  assurance  that  It  will  be  ac- 
credited by  a  body  recognized  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Extended  eligibility 
for  a  construction  grant  to  any  hospital  af- 
filiated with  a  school  of  medicine  or  os- 
teopathy whose  application  is  filed  by  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agency  which  Is  qualified  to 
do  so  under  section  631  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

Limited  grants  for  the  construction  of  a 
hospital  facility  (as  defined  by  section  626 
of  the  PHS  Act)  to  that  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect which  the  Surgeon  General  determines  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  a 
new  or  expanded  school  or  to  prevent  the 
curtailment  of  enrollment  or  quality  of 
training  In  a  school  with  renovated  or  re- 
habilitated facilities. 

Required  that  grants  for  construction  may 
be  awarded  only  after  the  Surgeon  General 
has  approved  them  upon  his  determination 
that:  the  applicant  has  met  all  the  require- 
ments for  ellglblUty;  the  faculty  will  be  used 
for  at  least  10  years  for  the  purp(ise  for 
which  It  was  constructed;  sufficient  funds 
win  be  available  to  meet  the  non-federal 
share  of  construction;  sufliclent  funds  will 
be  available  to  assure  effective  use  of  the 
facility;  the  first-year  enrollment  In  an  ex- 


celved  grants  under  this  program  prior  to  panded  medical,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  phar- 

fiscal  1976.  macy.  optometry,  podiatry,  or  public  health 

Required    the   Secretary,    when    awarding  school  during  each  of  the  first  10  years  after 

the  grants,  to  accord  priority  to  the  appll-  the  completion  of  construction  wlU   exceed 

cants  as  follows:    (1)   applicants  from  low-  the    highest    first-year    enrollment    at    the 

Income  backgrounds  who  reside  in  physician  school  during  any  of  the  five  years  preceding 


the  application  by  the  greater  of  at  least 
five  percent,  or  by  five  students. 

Limited  grants  from  authorized  funds  to 
aid  In  the  construction  of  new  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  public 
health  or  the  expansion  of  the  training  ca- 
pacity of  existing  facilities  and  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  or  replacement  of  the  above 
schools'  facilities  to  prevent  enrollment  cur- 
tailment or  training  quality  Impairment. 

Required  that  an  application  for  aid  to 
construct  a  hospital  or  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center  had  been  previously  submitted 
under  the  Hill -Burton  hospital  construction 
program  and  denied  because  of  lack  of  prior- 
ity and  state  funds. 

Required  that  all  applications  for  construc- 
tion assistance  guarantee  minimum  stand- 
ards In  construction  and  equipment  in  ar- 
cordance  with  regulations  and  that  the  con- 
struction workers  be  paid  as  high  sls  the 
prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Required  that  the  Surgeon  General  along 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  en  Edu- 
cation for  Health  Professions  consider  the 
geographical  distribution  of  facilities  and 
availability  of  facilities  and  health  person- 
nel: and  consider  the  relationship  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  a  state,  regional,  or  other  inter- 
state planning  agency. 

Limited  the  federal  grants  to  pajrment  gen- 
erally of  50  percent  of  the  construction  costs 
but  permitted  payment  of  66=3  percent  of 
the  construction  costs  in  major  expansions 
of  training  facilities  and  75  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  in  the  case  of  public 
health  facilities. 

Stipulated  that  the  federal  government  was 
entitled  to  recover  funds  within  10  years  of 
the  completion  of  a  facility  if :  the  applicant 
or  other  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be  a 
public  or  non-profit  school;  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  of  an  affiliated  hospital  ceases 
to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency  qualified 
to  file  an  application  under  section  631  of 
the  PHS  Act;  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used 
for  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed; 
or  the  facility  is  used  for  religious  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  pla^e  of  religious  worship. 

Denied  the  federal  government  authority 
to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  personnel,  curriculum,  or  ad- 
ministration of  any  institution  which  re- 
ceives aid. 

Directed  the  Surgeon  General  to  prescribe 
general  regulations  and  authorized  him  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  consulta- 
tive services  to  state  or  Interstate  planning 
agencies  for  relieving  shortages  of  training 
capacity  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
nursing  and  public  health. 

NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF   1984     (PL   88-581) 

Excluded,  beginning  In  fiscal  1966,  nurses 
and  nurses'  training  from  consideration  un- 
der the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS   EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1985     (PL    89-290) 

Extended  for  three  years,  from  fiscal  1967 
through  fiscal  1969.  the  existing  programs  of 
aid  In  the  construction  of  new  teaching  facil- 
ities and  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation 
of  existing  facilities  for  the  training  of  phy- 
sicians, osteopaths,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel.  Authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  three  fiscal  years  for  construc- 
tion $480,000,000.  Required  that  sums  appro- 
priated remain  available  until  expended. 

VETKRINART    MEDICAL    EDUCATION    ACT    OF     1966 
(PL    89-709) 

Included  veterinarians  and  veterinarians' 
training  In  the  construction  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
As-slstance  Act.  Provided  no  additional 
authorization  of  apprc^rlatlons. 
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Extended   for   two   years 
fiscal    1971,    the   existing 
Btructlon   assistance   and 
000.000  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal    1970   and   $225,000,000   In 
Stipulated  that  the  funds  a 
remain  available  for  obligation  Ijoi 
years. 

Permitted  the  maximum  federal 
construction  costs   to  rise  to 
when  special  circumstances 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  reqiUre 
centage  of  federal  funds  to  achieve 
pose   of   the   construction 
other  cases,  the  federsd  share  of 
costs  remained  at  their  previous 
levels. 

Increased  to  20  years  the 
In  which  the  federal  government 
funds    from    grant    recipients 
fulfill   their  responsibilities   unc^er 

Permitted    schools    to    apply 
under    the    Act    for    the 
multipurpoee  facility  on  the 
the   facility's   primary   purpose 
even  though  other  purposes  may 
search  or  a  medical  library, 
to  include  in  the  construction 
for  continuing  or  advanced  edutation. 

COlCPSBKENSrVE    HEALTH    MANPOW^ 
ACT  OP  1971    (PL  92-157 

Extended  for  three  years  fron  fiscal  1972 
through  fiscal  1974.  the  existing  jrograms  of 
construction  assistance  and  authorized 
appropriations  of  $225,000,000  in  fiscal  1972. 
$250,000,000  in  fiscal  1973,  and  $275,000,000 
m  fiscal  1974.  Repealed  the  existing  two  year 
availability  of  appropriated  funds 
Extended  to  outpatient  facUltljes 
privileges  and  eligibility 
exist  for  affiliated  hospitals  u 
Extended  the  eligibility  for 
grants  to  hospitals  and  outpatlekit 
affiliated  with  schools  of  dent^try 
ously  only  those  facilities 
schools  of  medicine  and 
eligible) . 

Increased  the  maximum  federal  share  of 
construction  costs  to  70  percent;  but  allowed 
80  percent  in  unusual  clrcumstat  ces  such  as 
a  school  in  a  doctor  shortage  area,  and 
80  percent  for  a  new  school  or  niiijor  expan- 
sion. 

Expanded  the  definition  of 
Include  the  acquisition  of  exlstlrig 
but  not  the  land  on  which  they 
the  definition  of  teaching  facllitle^ 
aid  for  interim  facilities. 

Initiated   a   loan   guarantee 
private,  non-profit  health  professions 
with  the  following:  provides  loan 
which  may  apply  up  to  90  percent 
and  three  percent  Interest  subsid^ 
izes  appropriations  for  Interest 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  1972,  $16,0O0JDOO 
cal  1973,  and  $24,000,000  for  fiscal 
erally  prohibits  loan  guarantees 
loan  guaranteed  and  a  grant  issued 
the  Act  exceed  90  p>ercent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project;  and  prohibits 
tees  8ind   Interest  subsidies 
guarantees  and   subsidies  would 
cumulative  total  of  guaranteed 
loans  to  exceed  obligated  grant  fiends 
same  fiscal  year,  unless  obligated 
equal  appropriations. 

Required  that  applications  fo^  grants  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  new  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistiy  be  given 
8p>eclal  consideration  if  they  con  :aln  assur- 
ances that  the  use  of  existing  fa(  llltles  (in- 
cluding federal  medical  or  denta:  facilities) 
wUl  accelerate  the  school's  open  ng 

Required  review  by  state  and 
planning  agencies  of  projects  w: 
the  provision  of  health  services 

Exempted  schools  from  the  enrollment  In- 
crease required  for  a  constructl(|n  grant  If 
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the  school  has  a  waiver  because  of  inade- 
quate physical  facilities  from  the  enrollment 
increase  required  for  an  Institutional  sup- 
port grant  and  provides  assurances  that  first 
year  enrollment  in  each  of  the  first  10  years 
after  completion  of  construction  will  match 
the  enrollment  increase  required  for  an  in- 
stitutional supi>ort  grant. 

Other  Programs 
health  manpower  act  of  1968  (p.l.  90-490) 

HPEA  repent — Required  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Education  for  Health  Professions,  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  Congress  before 
July  1,  1970,  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  HPEA  Act  construction,  student  loan, 
institutional  support,  and  scholarship  grant 
sections  of  the  PHS  Act,  including  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  adequacy  of  these  programs 
to  meet  the  long  term  needs  for  health  pro- 
fessionals and  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  these  appraisals. 

COMPRSHENSIVE    HEALTH    MANPOWER    TRAINING 
ACT    OF    1971      (PL    92-157) 

Computer  technology  grants — Authorized 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  1972,  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
1973,  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  for 
grants  by  the  Secretary  to  public  or  non- 
profit schools,  agencies,  organization,  in- 
stitutions, or  combinations;  to  plan  and  de- 
velop free-standing  or  university-based  com- 
puter labs  for  the  processing  of  biomedical 
information;  and  to  research,  through  com- 
puter technology,  the  functions  performed 
by  physicians  to  determine  which  functions 
could  be  performed  by  other  property  trained 
personnel. 

Family  medicine  traineeships — Authorized 
appropriations  of  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  1972. 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  1973,  and  840.000,000 
for  fiscal  1974  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to 
public  or  non-profit  private  hospitals  for: 
professional  training  programs  In  the  family 
medicine  field  for  medical  studenu.  Interns, 
residents,  and  practicing  physicians;  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships  for  participants  in  the 
family  medicine  training  program  who  plan 
to  enter  into  that  practice  area;  and  other 
approved  training  programs  in  family  med- 
icine. 

HMEIAa — Established  health  manpower 
education  initiative  awards.  Authorized  tho 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  health  or  educational  entities 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  private  or 
public  health  or  educational  entitles  for 
projects:  to  establish  or  maintain  programs 
to  alleviate  shortages  of  health  personnel  in 
designated  areas;  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams to  utilize  health  personnel  more  ef- 
ficiently; to  initiate  or  improve  training  of 
health  personnel  including  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, specialists,  and  paraprofes- 
slonals;  to  emphasize  the  team  approach  to 
health  services  delivery;  and  to  assist  state, 
local,  or  regional  groups  to  caury  out  the 
purpose  of  the  projects. 

Provided  that  the  Secretary  may  also  make 
grants  and  contracts  for:  Information 
gathering  for;  planning,  development,  dem- 
onstration, establishment,  or  maintenance 
of;  or  the  alteration  and  renovation  of  exist- 
ing facilities  for,  any  health  manpower  ed- 
ucation Initiative  award  project. 

Authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  public  or  non-profit  private  health  or  edu- 
cational entitles  to  meet  the  costs  of  special 
projects  to:  encourage  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents likely  to  practice  in  a  health  profes- 
sions shortage  area  In  HPEA  Act.  public 
health,  or  other  health  training  schools;  to 
encourage  enrollment  of  individuals  who  are 
financially  and  otherwise  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  socioeconomic  factors  in  a  HPEA 
Act  sch(X)l  or.  If  not  qualified,  in  the  appro- 
priate post-graduate  program  needed  to 
qualify  for  an  HPEA  school;  to  publicize  ex- 


isting sources  of  financial  aid;  and  to  estab- 
lish programs  to  facilitate  the  enrollment, 
pursuit,  and  completion  of  studies  of 
minority  students  In  HPEA  Act  sch(X)ls. 
Stipulated  that  of  the  sums  appropriated  In 
a  fiscal  year  for  health  manpower  initiative 
awards  not  more  than  15  percent  or  less  than 
$5,000,000  could  be  used  to  meet  the  costs 
of  special  projects.  Specified  further  that  of 
the  sums  available  to  meet  the  costs  of  spe- 
cial projects  not  more  than  50  percent  could 
t>e  used  for  the  health  professional  shortage 
project  or  50  percent  for  the  remaining 
projects. 

Required  that  each  grant  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  public  or  non-profit  private  health 
or  educational  entities  or  each  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  public  or 
non-profit  private  health  or  educational  en- 
titles for  projects  must  be  coordinated  with 
the  appropriate  regional  medical  program. 
Provided  that  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  each  health  manpower  edu- 
cation Initiative  award  grant. 

Authorized  appropriations  of  $45,000,000 
for  fiscal  1972,  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  1973, 
and  $135,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  health 
manpower  education  initiative  awards.  Spec- 
ified that  the  sums  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1972  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
through  September  30,  1972. 

HPEA  report — Required  the  Secretary  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  HPEA  sections  of  the  PHS  Act.  Stipu- 
lated that  the  report  Include:  an  estimate  of 
increases  In  the  number  of  people  entering 
health  professions  before  the  enactment  of 
the  HPEA  sections;  an  estimate  of  Increases 
as  a  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the 
HPEA  sections;  an  estimate  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  number  of  practitioners  in 
the  health  professions  and  the  public  need: 
and  an  appraisal  of  the  HPEA  sections,  in- 
cluding the  amendments  added  by  this  Act, 
to  meet  the  long  term  national  health  pro- 
fessional needs.  Required  the  final  report  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  by  June  30,  1974. 
Health  facilities  construction  cost  report — 
Required  the  Comptroller  General  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  health  facilities  construc- 
tion costs  Including  the  possibility  of  cost  re- 
duction through  innovative  techniques,  new 
materials,  and  the  possible  waiver  of  un- 
necessarily costly  federal  standards.  Spec- 
ified that  the  report  was  to  be  completed 
and  submitted  to  Congress  one  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Health  professions  education  cost  report- 
Required  the  Secretary  to  arrange  a  study 
to  determine  the  national  average  annual  per 
student  education  costs  of  HPEA  Act  and 
nxirslng  schools.  Required  the  final  report  to 
be  completed  by  January  1.  1974.  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees.  Specified  that  the  report  in- 
clude recommendations  concerning  how  the 
federal  government  can  utilize  educational 
cost  per  student  data  to  determine  the 
amount  of  capitation  grants  to  each  HPEA 
Act  school.  Authorized  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quest the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  the  study. 

Primary  care  graduate  training — Author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  make  annual  grants  to 
public  or  non-profit  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  and  to  unaffiliated 
hospitals  to  support  the  educational  costs  of 
the  first  three  years  of  full  time  approved 
graduate  training  programs  in  primary 
health  of  any  other  Secretary-designated 
health  care  field  in  which  there  is  a  physi- 
cian, dentist  or  osteopath  shortage.  Author- 
ized appropriations  of  $7,600,000  for  flecal 
1973,  and  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  1974  for  grad- 
uate primary-care  training  grants. 

Limited  grants  to  any  school  or  hospital  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  $3,000  for  each  physician, 
dentist,  or  osteopath  enrolled  In  a  graduate 
primary  care  training  program.  Provided  for 
the  pro-rating  of  grants  when  approved  ap- 
plications  exceed    appropriations.    Specified 
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that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  grant  award,  only  first-year 
graduate  trainees  be  counted  in  fiscal  1973 
and  first-  and  second-year  trainees  in  fiscal 
1974. 

Provided  that  grants  for  graduate  primary 
care  training  can  be  awarded  only  if  the 
application:  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
upon  his  determination  that  the  applicant 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements;  contains 
a  specific  program  which  the  applicant  will 
undertake  to  encourage  dentists,  physicians, 
and  osteopaths  to  enroll  In  a  graduate  train- 
ing program  in  primary  health  care  or  other 
Secretary-designated  health  care  field  in 
which  there  is  a  physician,  dentist  or  osteo- 
path shortage;  contains  assurances  that  the 
applicant  will  increase  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate training  positions  in  these  areas:  pro- 
vides for  fiscal  control,  accounting  proce- 
dures, and  access  to  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  assure  the  proper  ex- 
planation of  how  the  grant  will  be  applied  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  graduate  training  pro- 
gram; and  contains  any  additional  Informa- 
tion which  the  Secretary  may  require. 

Required  the  Secretary  to:  consult  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Education  before  approving  a 
grant  application;  define  the  areas,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Council,  included  in  the  pri- 
mary health  care  field  and  designate  any 
other  health  care  areas  in  which  there  is  a 
physician,  dentist,  or  osteopath  shortage; 
and  set  annual,  mandatory  Increases  In  the 
number  of  graduate  trainees  which  must  be 
met  f«  a  condition  of  the  graduate  training 
grant. 

Sex  discrimination — Specified  that  all  ap- 
plications for  grants,  loan  guarantees,  and 
interest  subsidies  by  HPEA  Act  schools  or 
public  or  allied  health  training  centers  must 
contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  school  or  training  center  will 
not  discriminate  according  to  sex  in  its  ad- 
missions policies.  Prohibited  the  Secretary 
from  entering  into  a  contract  with  an  HPEA 
Act  school  or  public  or  allied  health  training 
center  unless  they  furnish  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  they  will  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  their 
admission  policies. 

Teaching  traineeships — Authorized  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit HPEA  Act  schools  for  the  training  of, 
and  traineeships  and  fellowships  tor  the  ad- 
vanced training  of,  teaching  personnel  in  the 
HPEA  Act  health  fields.  Authorized  appropri- 
ations of  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  1972,  $15,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  1974  for  these  grants.  Required  that 
a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  each  grant  had 
to  be  used  for  traineeships  and  fellowships. 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF   1963    (PUBLIC  LAW   88-129) 

Established  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  Health  Professions  which 
consisted  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  16  members.  Required  that  four 
members  of  the  Council  be  from  the  general 
public  and  that  12  be  from  among  leading 
authorities  in  the  higher  education  fields 
with  eight  of  the  12  particularly  concerned 
with  training  in  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
opathy, pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  nurs- 
ing, and  public  health. 

Required  the  Council  to  advise  the  Surgeon 
General  In  preparation  of  general  regulations 
and  the  review  of  applications. 

Permitted  members  of  the  Council  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  up  to  $100 
a  day  while  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1964    (PUBLIC  LAW 
88-S81) 

Removed  the  nursing  profession  from  par- 
ticipation on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  Health  Professions. 


HEALTH    PROFESSIONS   EDUCATIONAL   ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS   OF    l96S    (PUBLIC  LAW   89-290) 

Established  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Medical,  Dental,  Optometrlc.  and  Podi- 
atrlc  Education.  Stipulated  that  the  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  Surgeon  General  as 
chairman  and  12  members  appointed  by  the 
Surgeon  General  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
ice rules  and  for  specified,  staggered  terms. 
Required  that  Council  members  be  selected 
from  the  leading  authorities  In  the  fields  of 
medical,  dental,  optometrlc.  and  pediatric 
education,  except  that  three  members  must 
be  selected  from  the  general  public. 

Specified  that  the  CouncU  should  advise 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  preparation  of 
regulations  and  review  of  applications  in  the 
areas  of  institutional  support  and  scholar- 
ship grants. 

Permitted  members  of  the  CouncU  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  up  to  $100 
a  day  while  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

VETERINARY     MEDICAL    EDUCATION     ACT    OF     1966 
(PUBLIC  LAW  89-709) 

Expanded  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  Health  Professions  to  in- 
clude the  veterinary  profession.  Increased  the 
membership  of  the  Council  from  16  to  17  and 
required  nine,  instead  of  eight,  members  to 
be  particularly  concerned  with  training  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
public  health. 

PARTNERSHIP    FOR    HEALTH    AMENDMENTS    OP 
1967     (PUBLIC    LAW    90-1741 

Increased  from  12  to  13  the  number  of 
members  on  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  for  Health  Professions  who 
must  be  selected  from  among  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  higher  education. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER    ACT    OF    1968 
(PUBLIC   LAW    90-490) 

Changed  the  name  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Medical,  Dental.  Opto- 
metrlc, and  P(xliatric  Education  to  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance.  Expanded  the 
Council  from  12  to  14  members  and  per- 
mitted the  pharmacy  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine professions  to  participate  on  the  Council. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE 
ACT,     1970     (PUBLIC    LAW    91-5151 

Repealed  the  provision  permitting  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  for  Health  Professions  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  to  receive  com- 
pensation. 

COMPREHENSIVE      HEALTH      MANPOWER      TRAIN- 
ING    ACT     OF     1971      (PUBLIC     LAW     92-157) 

Consolidated  the  functions  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  Health 
Professions  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance into  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Professions  Education. 

Specified  Council  membership  to  Include 
the  Secretary  as  chairman  and  20  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Required  four 
members  to  be  from  the  general  public  and 
two  members  to  be  full  time  students  in 
HPEA  Act  schools. 
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Pre6i(  lent 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 

unanimous  consent  to  Includfe 

of  the  bills  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  thie 

ordered  to  be  piinted  in  tie 

as  follows: 

S.  3585 

A  bill   to  amend  the  Public 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
assistance  under  title  VII  for 
the  health  and   allied  health 
to  revise  the  National  Health 
program  and  the  National 
Corps  scholarship  training 
for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aid 

Representatives    of    the     United 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Heilth  Service 

srograms  of 

training  In 

professions, 

X  Corps 

He4lth  Service 

prsgram,  and 


Tl) 


ACT 

be  cited  as 
Ass  1st- 


SHOBT  Trrij:;   kettrence 
Sectiow  1     (a)   This  Act  may 

the  "Health  Professions  Educational 

ance  Act  of  1974". 

(b)    Whenever  In  this  Act  an 

or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of 

ment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section 

vision,  the  reference  shall  be 

made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 

Public  Health  Service  Act 

TITLE   I — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 


through  711  are 


and 
■^TI 
70  2, 


799A  are 
and  are 
703,  and 


Sec.  101.  (a*  Sections  701 
repealed. 

(b)  Sections  724.  726.  799, 
transferred  to  part  A  of  title 
redesignated   as  sections  701, 
704.  respectively. 

(c)  Section    701    (as   so   redesignated)    Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "As  used 
and  parts  C,  E,  and  F — "  and  Inse^lng 
thereof  "For  purposes  of  this 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  an  equivalent 
after  "degree  In  public  health 
(4). 


U 


I  ask 
the  texts 

bills  were 
Record, 


House  of 
States    of 


imendment 
an  amend- 
other  pro- 
to  be 
of  the 


or 
cons  idered 


In 


this  part 
In  lieu 
and 

degree" 
paragraph 


(d)  Section  702  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "twenty"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"twenty-two;"  (2)  striking  out  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (a)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  shall  Include  (1) 
eight  representatives  of  the  health  profes- 
sions schools  assisted  under  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  Including  one  each 
from  the  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  public  health 
eight  full-time  students  enrolled  In  such 
health  professions  schools.  Including  one 
each  from  the  schools  of  medicine,  osteo- 
pathy, dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  public 
health,  and  (3)  four  members  of  the  general 
pubUc",  and  (3)  striking  out  "parts  A  and 
G"  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "part  O". 

(e)  Section  703  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"advance  rmroma 
"Sec.  703.  An  appropriation  under  an  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  at  any  time  before  that  flscal 
year  and  may  be  Included  In  an  Act  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  under  such  authoriza- 
tion for  another  fiscal  year;  but  no  <"unda 
may  be  made  available  from  any  appropria- 
tion under  such  authorization  for  obliga- 
tion for  such  grants  or  contracts  before  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  appropriation  Is 
authorized.". 

(f)  Section  704  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "In  the  case  of  a  school  of  medi- 
cine which — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
sentence  is  in  the  process  of  changing  its 
status  as  an  Institution  which  admits  only 
female  students  to  that  of  an  Institution 
which  admits  students  without  regard  to 
their  sex.  and 

"(2)  change  Is  being  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 

the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentences  of 
this  section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
a  grant,  contract  loan  guarantee,  or  Inter- 
est subsidy  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  a 
school  for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June 
30,  1979.". 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  VH  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"delbgattoi* 

"Sec.  706.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the 
authority  to  administer  any  program  author- 
lz<d  by  thU  title  to  the  administration  of  a 
central  office  or  offices  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  such 
authority  shall  not  be  further  delegated  to 
any  officer  In  any  regional  office  or  offices. ' 

(h)  If,  within  twenty  years  (or  ten  years 
In  the  case  of  a  facility  constructed  with 
funds  paid  under  part  A  as  In  effect  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1974)  after  completion  of  the  construction 
of  any  facility  for  which  funds  have  been 
paid  under  such  part  A  (as  so  In  effect)  or 
under  part  D  (as  in  effect  before  July  1, 
1967)  — 

(1)  the  applicant  for  such  funds  or  other 
owner  of  such  facility  shall  cease  to  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity,  or 

(2)  such  faclMty  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  for  Its 
construction  were  provided,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, that  there  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  SUtes  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 


facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of 
the  faculty,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  facility. 

(1)  The  heading  for  part  A  of  title  VII  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A — Genekal  Provisions". 

"■"-\      (J)  The  heading  for  part  H  of  title  VII  is 
<^'    i  repealed. 

TITLE   n— ASSISTANCE   FOR   CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  TEACHING  FACtLITIES 

Sec.  201.  Section  720  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"GRANT    authority;    attthorizations    of 

APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  720.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  In  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing faculties  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  optometrists,  podia- 
trists, veterinarians,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $150,- 
000,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  this  part.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
722  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  for  construction  of  a  project  shall  be 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate  after  obtaining  advice  of  the 
Council,  except  that  no  grant  for  any  project 
may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  necessary 
costs  of  construction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  of  such  project." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  take  effect  with  respect  to  grants 
made  under  part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  from  appropriations  un- 
der section  720  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1974. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  722  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(within  the  mean- 
ing of  part  A  of  this  title)". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  729  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1979". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  729(e) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  $24,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$24,- 
000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  721(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  770(f)  of  this 
Act"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  771"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  as  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6),  respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  a  contractor 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  the  construction  of  the  facility  wll!  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931 
(40  UJ3.C.  276a — 276a-5,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act) . 
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The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
paragraph  (7)  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (16  P.R.  3176;  6  U.S.C.  AppendUc) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934 
(40  US.S.  276c).". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section  725"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  702".  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  application  under  this  part  unless  such 
application  has  been  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Council." 

(b)  Sections  726.  727.  728,  and  729  are 
redesignated  as  sections  724.  725,  726,  and 
727,  respectively. 

TITLE  III— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE;    NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  740  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "or  veterinary  medicine"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  veterinary  medicine,  or  public  health,"  (2) 
by  striking  "or  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine 
or  an  equivalent  degree"  In  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "doctor  of  veter- 
inary medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or 
graduate  degree  In  public  health  or  an 
equivalent  degree."  (3)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ,  (4)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6),  and 
(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  provide  that  the  school  shall  advise, 
In  writing,  each  applicant  for  a  loan  from  the 
student  loan  fund  of  the  provisions  of  section 
741  under  which  outstanding  loans  from  the 
student  loan  fund  may  be  paid  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  by  the  Secretary;  and". 

(b)  Section  741  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Loans  from  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  an  agreement  under  section  740 
may  not  exceed  for  any  student  for  any 
academic  year  (or  Its  equivalent)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  cost  of  tuition  for  such  year  at 
the  school  for  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished, and 

"(2)    $2,500." 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine"  In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  graduate 
degree  In  public  health", 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following:  "No  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  to  any  individual  unless 
Buch  IndlvldusU  agrees  in  writing  to  practice 
his  profession  In  accordance  with  section 
ni{b), 

(4)  by  (A)  striking  out  "Such"  In  sub- 
secUon  (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
such"  and  (B)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If,  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
agrees  in  writing  to  practice  his  profession 
In  accordance  with  section  771(b)  and  who 
is  selected  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  serv- 
ice under  such  section,  such  Individual  falls 
either  to  begin  his  service  obligation  or  to 
complete  such  service  obligation  In  accord- 
ance with  such  section  he  shall  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  an  amotmt  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  formula — 
In  which  "A"  Is  the  amount  which  such  In- 
dividual shall  pay;  V  Is  the  sum  of  the 
amount  of  any  loan  or  loans  paid  to  such 
Individual  under  this  section  and  the  Inter- 
est on  such  amount;  "f  is  the  total  number 
of  months  in  such  Individual's  period  of 
obligated  service;  and  's"  is  the  number  of 
months  of  such  period  served  by  him  in 
accordance  with  such  section.  Such  amount 
shall,  within  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  amount  becomes  due,  be 
paid  by  such  individual.  Such  amount  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  amount  which  such  in- 


dividual is  obligated  to  pay  under  section 
771(b). 

(5)  by  striking  out  "or  veterinary  medi- 
cine" In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "veterinary  medicine  or  public 
health", 

(6)  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of  podiatry" 
in  subsection  (f )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, or  graduate  degree  in  public  health". 

(7)  by  striking  out  "or  podiatry"  In  sub- 
section (f)  and  each  place  such  phrase  oc- 
curs in  subsection  (1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "podiatry,  or  public  health", 

(8)  by  striking  "30  per  centum"  each  place 
It  occurs  insubsectlon  (f )  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centxun", 

(9)  by  striking  paragraph  (C)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)(2), 

(10)  by  amending  subsection  (f)(1)(C)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(C)  who  agrees  In  writing  to  practice  his 
profession  in  accordance  with  section 
771(b),",  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "with  the  Secretary" 
in  subsection  (f )  (2)  (A) . 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  742  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Federal 
capital  contributions  Into  the  student  loan 
funds  of  schools  which  have  established  such 
funds  under  an  agreement  under  section 
740.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  five  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1980,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
students  who  have  received  a  loan  under 
this  part  for  any  academic  year  ending  before 
July  1,  1979,  to  continue  or  complete  their 
education." 

(d)  Section  743  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1977"  each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1982". 

(e)  (1)  Section  744  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  health  professions  education  fund 
created  within  the  Treasury  by  section  744 
(d)  (1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shaU 
remain  avaUable  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  his  responsibilities  respecting  par- 
ticipations In  obligations  acquired  under 
section  744  of  such  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  deposit  In  such  fund  all  amounts 
received  by  him  as  Interest  payments  or  re- 
payments of  principal  on  loans  under  such 
section  744.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
determines  the  moneys  In  the  fund  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonable  prospective 
future  requirements  of  such  fund,  such  ex- 
cess may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  Section  742(b)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  ",  and  for  loans  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 744"  In  paragraph  (1);  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "(whether  as  Federal  capital 
contributions  or  as  loans  to  schools  under 
section  744) "  In  paragraph  (3) . 

(f)  (1)  Section  746  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  740  Is  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
In  subsection  (a);  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
",  except  as  provided  In  section  746,"  In  para- 
graphs (2)   and  (3)   of  subsection  (b) . 

(g)  (1)  Section  747(c)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  made  to  any  Individual  unless  such  Indi- 
vidual agrees  in  writing  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession In  accordance  with  section  771(b). 

(2)  Section  747(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"seven". 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Subparts  I  and  III  of  part 
F  of  title  vn  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1974,  and  ending  June  30,  1979, 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  medicine,   osteopathy,   dentistry, 


optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veterin- 
ary medicine  to  enable  such  schools  to  con- 
tinue making  payments  under  scholarship 
awards  to  students  who  Initially  received 
such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to  the 
schools  under  part  P  of  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Servlce_^ct  for  fiscal  years  end- 
ing before  July  1.  1974. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  329  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  CORPS 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  There  Is  established,  within 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Corps')  which  shall  consist  of 
those  officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Service  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
which  shall  be  utUlzed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  to  medically  undeserved  pop- 
ulations. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
medically  underserved  populations  In  the 
States.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  medl- 
caUy  underserved  population  Is  the  popula- 
tion of  an  urban  or  rural  area  (which  does 
not  have  to  conform  to  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  a  political  subdivision  and 
which  should  be  a  rational  area  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  services)  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  has  a  critical  shortage  of 
health  professions  personnel  or  a  population 
group  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
such  a  shortage;  and  the  term  'State'  In- 
cludes Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  des- 
ignating medically  underserved  populations, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  (A)  the 
recommendations  of  the  entitles  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  plans  referred  to 
In  section  314(b)  which  cover  all  or  any 
part  of  the  areas  In  which  populations  un- 
der consideration  for  designation  reside,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  area  for  which 
no  such  entity  Is  responsible  for  developing 
such  a  plan,  the  recommendations  of  the 
agency  of  the  State  (or  States)  In  which 
such  area  Is  located  which  administers  or 
supervises  the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  314(a) . 

"(2)  Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary (In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe) 
for  the  designation  of  a  population  as  a 
medically  underserved  population.  In  con- 
sidering an  application  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account 
the  foUowlng  In  addition  to  criteria  utUlzed 
by  him  In  making  a  designation  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  : 

"(A)  Ratios  of  available  health  professions 
personnel  to  the  population  for  which  the 
application  is  made. 

"(B)  Indicators  of  the  population's  ac- 
cess to  health  services. 

"(C)  Indicators  of  health  status  of  the 
population. 

"(D)  Indicators  of  such  population's  need 
and  demand  for  health  services. 

"(E)  Relative  levels  of  reimbursement 
under  titles  XXIII  and  XIV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  such  population. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  provide 
assistance  to  persons  seeking  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  to  provide  under  this  sec- 
tion health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  i)opulatlons.  (B)  conduct  such  Infor- 
mation prsgrams  ( including  the  provision  of 
Information  regarding  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  to  appropriate  State  and  local 
agencies  and  to  the  public)  In  areas  In  which 
such  populations  reside  as  may  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  public  and  private  health  en- 
titles serving  those  areas  of  the  assistance 
avaUable  to  such  populations  by  virtue  of 
their  designation  under  this  section  as  medi- 
cally underserved.  and  (C)  provide  technical 
(Including  management)  assistant  to  such 
persons  (especially  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  In  order  to  Improve  the  capac- 
ity of  such  medically  underserved  popula- 
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unless  an  application  Is  submitted  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  for  such  assign- 
ment. The  Secretary  may  not  approve  such 
an  application  unless — 

"(1)  the  application  and  certlflcatlon  re- 
quirements of  paragraph   (1)    are  met; 

"  (11)  the  Secretary  has  conducted  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  continued  need  for  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  of  the  population  for 
which  the  application  is  submitted,  of  the 
utilization  of  the  manpower  by  such  popu- 
lation, growth  of  the  health  care  practice  of 
the  Corpe  personnel  assigned  for  such  popu- 
lation, cuid  of  community  support  t<x  the 
assignment:  and 

"(111)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  population  has  made  continued  efforts 
to  sectire  its  own  health  professions  person- 
nel, that  there  has  been  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  health  care  practice  of  the  Corps 
personnel  assigned  for  such  population,  in- 
cluding efficient  collection  of  fee-for-service, 
third -party,  and  other  funds  available  to 
such  population,  and  that  there  has  been 
appropriate  and  efficient  utilization  of  such 
Corps  personnel. 

"(3)  Corps  personnel  shall  be  assigned  to 
provide  health  services  for  a  medically  un- 
derserved  population  on  the  basis  of  the 
extent  of  the  population's  need  for  health 
services  and  without  regard  to  the  ability 
of  the  members  of  the  population  to  pay  for 
health  services. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  assign  to  serve 
any  medically  underserved  population, 
such  as  Corps  personnel  from  among 
one  or  more  of  the  various  professions  (in- 
cluding physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  veteri- 
narians, optometrists,  pKXllatrlsts,  pharma- 
cists, public  health  personnel,  and  allied 
health  personnel)  as  he  determines  to  be 
essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  popula- 
tion. 

"(5)  In  making  an  assignment  of  Corps 
personnel  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  match 
characteristics  of  the  assignee  (and  his 
spouse  (if  any) )  and  of  the  peculation  to 
which  such  assignee  may  be  assigned  in  order 
to  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  assignee 
remaining  to  serve  the  population  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  assignment  period.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  last 
nine  months  of  the  assignment  fjeriod  of  a 
member  of  the  Corps,  review  such  member's 
assignment  and  the  situation  In  the  area  to 
which  he  was  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
period  of  such  member's  assignment. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  to  all  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations to  which  are  not  assigned  Corps  per- 
sonnel to  assist  in  the  recruitment  of  health 
professions  personnel.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  give  such  populations  current  informa- 
tion respecting  public  and  private  programs 
which  may  assist  in  securing  health  profes- 
sions personnel  for  them. 

"''(d)(1)  In  providing  health  services  for  a 
medically  underserved  population  under  this 
section.  Corps  personnel  shall  utilize  the 
techniques,  facilities,  and  organizational 
forms  most  appropriate  for  the  area  in  which 
the  population  resides  and  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  provide  such  services 
(A)  to  all  members  of  the  population  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  services, 
and  (B)  In  connection  with  (1)  direct  health 
services  programs  carried  out  by  the  Serv- 
ice: (11)  any  direct  health  services  program 
carried  out  In  whole  t>r  in  part  with  Federal 
financial  assistance:  or  (ill)  any  other  health 
services  activity  which  ts  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  (1)  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  make  such  arrangements  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  enable  Corps  per- 
sonnel in  providing  health  services  for  a 
medically  underserved  population  to  utilize 
the  health  facilities  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  population  resides,  and  (ii)  shall  make 


such  arrangements  as  he  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  use  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  the  Service  and  for  the  lease  or 
acquisition  of  other  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  may  secure  the  temporary  services  of 
nurses  and  allied  health  professionals. 

"(B)  If  such  area  is  being  served  (as  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care  de- 
livery facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secretary 
shaU,  in  addition  to  such  other  arrangements 
as  the  Secretary  may  make  under  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  arrange  for  the  utilization  of  such 
hospital  or  facility  by  Corps  personnel  in  pro- 
viding health  services  for  the  population,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  utilization  will 
not  impair  the  delivery  of  health  services  and 
treatment  through  such  hospital  or  facility 
to  persons  who  are  entitled  to  health  serv- 
ices and  treatment  through  such  hospital  or 
facility.  If  there  are  no  health  facilities  in 
or  serving  such  area,  the  Secretary  may  ar- 
range to  have  Corps  personnel  provide  health 
services  in  the  nearest  health  facilities  of  the 
Service  or  the  Secretary  may  lease  or  other- 
wise provide  facilities  in  such  area  for  the 
provision  of  health  services. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  one  grant 
to  any  applicant  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  to  assist  it  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  medical 
practice  management  systems  for  Corps  per- 
sonnel, acquiring  equipment  for  their  use  in 
providing  health  services,  and  establishing 
appropriate  continuing  education  programs 
and  opportunities  for  them.  No  grant  may 
be  made  under  this  partigraph  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  therefor  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  any  grant 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  no  grant  may  be  made  for  more  than 
»2&,000. 

"(4)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  assignment 
of  Corps  p>ersonnel  to  provide  health  services 
for  a  medically  underserved  population,  the 
Secretary  (notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law)  may  sell  to  the  entity  which 
submitted  the  last  application  approved  un- 
der subsection  (c)  for  the  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  for  such  population  equip- 
ment of  the  United  States  utilized  by  such 
personnel  in  providing  health  services.  Sales 
made  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made 
for  the  fair  market  value  of  the  equipment 
sold  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary). 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  to  the  approval  of  an  application 
under  subsection  (c)  that  the  entity  which 
submitted  the  application  enter  into  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  with  the  Secretai7 
under  which — 

"(A)  the  entity  shall  be  responsible  for 
charging  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
for  health  services  by  the  Corps  personnel 
to  be  assigned; 

"(B)  the  entity  shall  take  such  action  as 
may  be  reasonable  for  the  collection  of  pay- 
ments for  such  health  services,  including  If 
a  Federal  agency,  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  other  third  party  would 
be  responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  health  services  If  it  had  not  been  pro- 
vided by  Corps  personnel  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  collection,  on  a  fee-for-service  or 
other  basis,  from  such  agency  or  third  party 
the  portion  of  such  cost  for  which  it  would 
be  so  responsible  (and  in  determining  the 
amount  of  such  cost  which  such  agency  or 
third  party  would  be  responsible,  the  health 
services  provided  by  Q)rp3  personnel  shall 
be  considered  as  being  provided  by  private 
practitioners) ;  and 

"(C)  the  entity  shall  be  entitled  to  retain 
any  amount  collected  by  the  entity  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (B). 

The  amount  collected  by  an  entity  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (B)  which  the 
entity  is  entitled  to  retain  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  be  used  by  the  entity  to 
expand  or  Improve  the  provision  of  health 
services    to   the    population    for    which  the 
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entity  submitted  an  application  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  to  recruit  and  retain  health 
prosessions  personnel  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices for  such  population. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  receives  health  serv- 
ices provided  by  Corps  personnel  under  this 
section  shall  be  charged  for  such  services  on 
a  fee-for-service  or  other  basis  at  a  rate 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations, to  recover  the  value  of  such  services: 
except  that  If  such  person  is  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  un- 
able to  pay  such  charge,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
at  a  reduced  rate  or  without  charge. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct,  at 
medical  and  nursing  schools  and  other 
schools  of  the  health  professions  and  entities 
which  provide  training  and  education  for  the 
allied  health  professions,  recruiting  programs 
for  the  Corps.  Such  programs  shall  Include 
the  wide  dissemination  of  written  Informa- 
tion on  the  Corps  and  visits  to  such  schools 
by  personnel  of  the  Corps. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  reimburse  appli- 
cants for  positions  In  the  Corps  for  actual 
expenses  incurred  in  traveling  to  and  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  an  area  in  which 
they  would  be  assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
assigned  in  such  area.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  reimburse  an  applicant  for  more  than 
one  such  trip. 

"(3)  Commissioned  officers  and  other  per- 
Bonnti  of  the  Corps  assigned  to  provide 
health  services  for  medically  underserved 
populations  shall  not  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  which  may  be  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  exceeded. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall,  under  reg\ila- 
tions  prescribed  by  him,  adjust  the  monthly 
rate  of  pay  of  each  physician  and  dentist 
member  of  the  Corps  who  is  directly  engaged 
In  the  delivery  of  health  services  to  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population  as  follows: 

"(A)  During  the  first  thirty-six  months  in 
which  such  a  member  is  so  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  his  monthly  rate 
of  pay  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  (not 
to  exceed  $1,000)  which  when  added  to  the 
member's  regular  monthly  rate  of  pay  and 
allowances  will  provide  a  monthly  income 
(xanpetitlve  with  the  average  monthly  in- 
come from  an  established  practice  of  a  mem- 
ber of  such  member's  profession  with  equiva- 
lent training. 

"(B)  During  the  period  beginning  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  thirty-six  months  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  ending 
with  the  month  in  which  the  member's  regu- 
lar monthly  rate  of  pay  and  allowances  is 
equal  to  or  exceeds  the  monthly  income  he 
received  for  the  last  of  such  thirty-six 
months,  the  member  shall  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  rate  of  pay  and  allowances 
an  amount  which  when  added  to  such  regu- 
lar rate  equals  the  monthly  income  he  re- 
ceived for  such  last  month. 
In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Corps  who  Is 
directly  engaged  in  the  provision  of  health 
services  to  a  medically  underserved  popula- 
tion in  accordance  with  a  service  obligation 
Incurred  under  section  750,  the  provision  of 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  such  member 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  such  service 
obligation  and  the  first  thirty-six  months  of 
his  being  so  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
be  deemed  to  begin  upon  such  satisfactory 
completion. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  repyort  to  Congress 
no  later  than  May  15  of  each  year — 

"(1)  the  number  and  identity  of  all  med- 
ically underserved  populations  in  each  of 
the  States  in  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  report  is  made  and 
the  number  of  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
designated  under  subsection  (b)  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  report  Is  made; 


"(2)  the  number  of  applications  filed  In 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  under  this  section  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application: 

"(3)  the  number  and  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  such  preceding  year  to 
provide  health  services  for  medically  under- 
served  populations,  the  number  and  types 
of  additional  Corps  personnel  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  assigned  to  provide 
such  services  in  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  report  is  submitted,  and  the  need  (If 
any)  for  additional  personnel  for  the  Corps: 

"(4)  the  recruitment  efforts  engaged  in  for 
the  Corps  in  such  preceding  year,  including 
the  programs  carried  out  under  subsection 
(f)(1)  and  the  number  of  qualified  persons 
who  applied  for  service  In  the  Corps  In  each 
professional  category: 

"(5)  the  total  number  of  patients  seen 
and  patient  visits  recorded  during  such  pre- 
ceding year  In  each  area  where  Corps  per- 
sonnel were  assigned; 

"(6)  the  number  of  health  professions 
personnel  electing  to  remain  after  termina- 
tion of  their  service  in  the  Corps  to  provide 
health  services  to  medically  underserved 
populations  and  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel who  do  not  make  such  election  and 
the  reasons  for  their  departure: 

"(7)  the  results  of  evaluations  made  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)  (B)  (11) ,  and  determina- 
tions made  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  (B)  (ill), 
during  such  preceding  year;  and 

"(8)  the  amount  (A)  charged  during  such 
preceding  year  for  health  services  by  Corps 
personnel,  (B)  collected  in  such  year  by 
entities  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
under  subsection  (e)(1),  and  (C)  paid  to 
the  Secretary  in  such  year  under  such  ar- 
rangements. "(h)(1)  There  is  established  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council').  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  thirteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  health  care,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  a  medically  un- 
derserved population  for  which  Corps  per- 
sonnel are  providing  health  services  under 
this  section. 

"(B)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  health  teaching  professions. 

"(C)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  State  health  or  health  planning  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Service,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  Corps  directly  engaged  in 
the  provision  of  health  services  for  a  medi- 
cally underserved  population. 
The  Council  shall  consult  with,  advise,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  his  responsibilities  in  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  and  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  and  section  750. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
not  be  removed,  except  for  cause.  Members 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Council. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  each  day  (including  traveltime)  In  which 
they  are  so  serving  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 


tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$25,00d,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976;  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  to  Congress  (1)  not 
later  than  September  1,  1974.  the  criteria 
used  by  him  In  designating  medically  under- 
served  populations  for  purposes  of  section 
329  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  (2) 
not  later  than  January  1,  1975,  the  Identity 
and  number  of  medically  underserved  popu- 
lations in  each  State  meeting  such  criteria. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  or  contract  for 
studies  of  methods  of  assigning  under  section 
329  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  National 
Health  Service  Corps  personnel  to  medically 
underserved  populations  and  of  providing 
health  care  to  such  populations.  Such  studies 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  (A) 
the  characteristics  of  health  professions  per- 
sonnel who  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  prac- 
tice in  areas  in  which  medically  underserved 
populations  are  located,  (B)  the  character- 
istics of  areas  which  have  been  able  to  retain 
health  professions  {)ersonnel,  (C)  the  ap- 
propriate conditions  for  assignment  of  inde- 
pendent nurse  practitioners  and  physician 
attenders  in  areas  In  which  medically  under- 
served  populations  are  located,  and  (D)  the 
effect  that  primary  care  residency  training 
In  such  areas  has  on  the  health  care  pro- 
vided in  such  eo'eas  and  on  the  decisions  of 
physicians  who  received  such  training  re- 
specting the  areas  in  which  to  locate  their 
practice. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  (A)  conduct  or  contract 
for  the  conduct  of  studies  to  determine  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  lack  of  adequate 
numbers  of  health  professions  personnel  in 
medically  underserved  areas,  (B)  maintain 
continuous  surveillance  of  the  health  status 
of  such  population,  and  (C)  on  the  basis  of 
information  obtained  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B),  develop  adequate  health  pro- 
fessions personnel  resource  development  pro- 
grams applicable  to  such  populations. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  which  changed  the  name  of  the  advisory 
council  established  under  section  329  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  establishment  of  a 
new  advisory  council  under  that  section;  and 
the  amendment  made  by  such  subsection 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  such  ad- 
visory council  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
appointments  made  to  the  advisory  council 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  225  is  transferred  to 
part  C  of  title  VII,  redesignated  as  section 
750.  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PtTBLlC     HEALTH    AND    NATIONAL    HEALTH    PRO- 
GRAM CORPS  SCHOLARSHIP  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  750.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  Public  Health  and  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'program')  to  ootaln  trained  health  pro- 
fession personnel  (including  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  veternarians.  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  pharmacists,  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  allied  health  personnel  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  or  other  units 
of  the  Service. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  In  the 
program,  an  applicant  for  the  program 
must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enrolled,  as  a  full-time  student  In  an  ac- 
credited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
educational  institution  in  a  State  which 
provides  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Secretary  leading  to  a  degree,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, a  degree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy,  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent 
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degree,  a  degree  of  bachel  )r  of  science  In 
pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  Megree 
of  doctor  of  optometry  or  a  a  equivalent  de- 
gree, a  degree  of  doctor  ol  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  a  degree  3f  doctor  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  or  an  equ  valent  degree,  a 
graduate  degree  In  publK  health  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  a  degre<  of  bachelor  of 
arts  In  nursing,  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  In  nursing,  a  degres  of  bachelor  of 
nursmg  or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  graduate 
degree  In  nursing,  an  a8S<  elate  degree  In 
nursing,  or  an  equivalent  dej  ree,  or  any  other 
course  of  study  approved  \.  y  the  Secretary 
for  the  training  of  nurses  or  allied  health 
personnel; 

"(2)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold,  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  offio  tr  in  the  Regular 
or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Serv  ice  or  be  eligible 
for  selection  for  civilian  service  In  the  Serv- 
ice; and 

"(3)  agree  in  writing  to  seive,  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  in  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Service  or  as  a 
civilian  member  of  the  Sen  Ice. 

To  remain  In  the  program  an  Individual  must 
pursue  at  such  an  institution  such  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  and  Maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable level   of  academic  standing   ln_lt. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Each  participiint  In  the  pro- 
gram shall  receive  a  scboliirshlp  for  each 
approved  academic  year  of  training,  not  to 
exceed  four  years.  A  partlclpc  nt's  scholarship 
shall  consist  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the 
basic  pay  and  allowances  of  a  commissioned 
officer  on  active  duty  In  pay  grade  O-l  with 
less  than  two  years  of  service,  and  (11)  pay- 
ment of  the  tuition  expenses  i  of  the  partici- 
pant and  all  other  educa:lonal  expenses 
incurred  by  the  participant,  including  fees, 
books,  Buid  laboratory  expenses. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  ojn tract  with  an 
Institution  m  which  participants  are  enrolled 
for  the  payment  to  the  in^itutlon  of  the 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  of 
such  participants.  Payment  \o  such  Institu- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
364a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  JOI  U.S.C.  529). 

"(2)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  Institution  has  Increased  jits  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  mem- 
bers of  the  program,  he  mav  provide  under 
a  contract  with  such  an  instiiutlon  for  addi- 
tional payments  to  cover  th^  portion  of  the 
Increased  coets  of  the  additional  enrollment 
which  are  not  covered  by  tie  Institution's 
normal  tuition  and  fees. 

"(d)(1)  Each  participant  Ln  the  program 
shall  provide  service  as  pres:ribed  by  pwja- 
grsph  (2)  for  a  period  of  tliie  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  period  of  obli- 
gated service')  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which  may  not  be  less  than  c  ne  year  of  such 
service  for  each  academic  ysar  of  training 
received  under  the  program.  A  period  of 
obligated  service  of  any  individual  shall  com- 
mence within  six  months  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  Individual  Is  licensed  to  practice 
his  profession  and  such  servic^  shall  continue 
without  substantial  Interruption  until  such 
service  is  completed,  except  tjiat  for  persona 
licensed  to  practice  medicine  cr  dentistry  the 
commencement  of  a  period  ol  obligated  serv- 
ice may  be  deferred  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
period  of  time  required  to  coniplete  residency 
training  If  the  National  Healt  h  Service  Crops 
approves  such  deferment.  Perli  xls  of  residency 
training  shall  not  be  credit!  ,ble  In  satisfy- 
ing a  service  obligation  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
S^ip^'^  (B)  and  (C),  an  Individual  obligated 
to  provide  service  on  account  of  his  partici- 
pation In  the  program  shal  provide  such 
service  for  the  period  of  olllgated  service 
applicable  to  him  as  a  meml>er  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Ctorps  or  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

"(B)  If  there  are  no  pos  tlons  available 
in  the  National  Health  Servl  :e  Corps  or  the 
Indian  Health  Service  at  th»  time  an  In- 
dividual Is  required  by  the  Serretary  to  begin 


bis  period  of  obligated  service,  such  Individ- 
ual shall  serve  In  the  clinical  practice  of  hla 
profession  for  such  period  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Health  Programs  Service. 

"(C)  If  there  are  no  positions  available 
m  the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  Indian 
Health  Service,  or  the  Federal  Health  Pro- 
grams Service  at  the  time  an  individual  Is 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  begin  his  period 
of  obligated  service  and  neither  the  Corps 
nor  any  Service  has  a  need  at  such  time  for 
a  member  of  the  profession  for  which  such 
individual  was  trained,  such  Individual  shall 
serve  for  such  period  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  In  such  units  of  the 
Department  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(e)(1)  If.  for  any  reason,  a  person  falls 
to  either  begin  his  service  obligation  under 
this  section  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  or  to  complete  such  service  obligation, 
he  shall  be  In  default  of  the  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  section  and  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual  an  amount  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  formula 

A=2<*(t— 8/t) 
in  which  "A"  Is  the  amount  the  0nlted 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover;  <!>  Is  the  s\im 
of  the  amount  paid  under  this  section  to  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person  and  the  Interest 
on  such  amount  which  would  be  payable  If 
at  the  time  It  was  paid  It  was  a  loan  bearing 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate:  "t"  Is  the  total  number  of  months  In 
such  person's  service  obligation;  and  "s"  Is 
the  number  of  months  of  such  obligation 
served  by  him  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d).  Any  amoimt  which  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover  under  this  para- 
graph shall,  within  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  United  States 
becomes  entitled  to  recover  such  amount, 
be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

"(2)  When  a  person  undergoing  training 
In  the  program  Is  academically  dismissed  or 
voluntarily  terminates  academic  training  or 
falls  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession he  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to 
the  scholarship  which  he  received  under  the 
program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  of  any  Individual  under  this  sec- 
tion whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual 
is  Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  If  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  academic  training 
under  the  program  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  section. 

"(I)  To  carry  out  the  program,  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  (3,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  Part  C  of  title  vn  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  section  750  the 
following  title: 

"Subpart  in — Public  Health  and  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Training 
Program" 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Subpart  n  and  section  785 
of  part  F  of  title  VII  are  transferred  to  part 
C  and  redesignated  subpart  IV  and  section 
751,  respectively. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  751  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  (1)  bv  striking  out 
"to  practice  medicine  In  the  ITnlted  States 
for  a  period  of  five  years."  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  accordance  with  subsection 


(d)  (3)."  and  (2)  by  strtklng  out  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  751  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  made  to  any  Individual  un- 
less such  Individual  agrees  in  writing  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 771(b). 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  751  (as  so 
redesignated)  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  •■1972-  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1975'  (2)  by  striking  out  "two"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"four"  (3)  by  striking  out  "1975"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1980"  and  (4)  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "1974'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1979". 

Sec.  306.  The  heading  of  part  C  of  title  vn 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Part  C — Stttdent  Assistance". 

TTTLE  ly,— GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
770  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Grant  Comptttation.  "TheSecretary 
shall  make  annual  grants  to  schools  of-njedl- 
clne.  osteopathy,  public  health,  dentSry. 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  pharmacj, 
and  podiatry  for  the  support  of  the  educa+' 
tlon  programs  of  such  schools.  The  amoimi 
of  the  annual  grant  to  each  such  school 
with  an  approved  application  shall  be  com-t 
puted  for  each  fiscal  year  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  school  of  medicine  shall  ni 
celve —  7 

'  (A)  $3,250  for  each  full-time  student>n- 
roUed  In  such  school  In  such  year;  amy 

"(B)  $1,000  for  each  student  whois  en- 
rolled In  such  year  on  a  full-time  basis  In  a 
program  of  such  school  for  the  training  of 
physician  extenders  (as  defined  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary) . 

"(2)  Each  school  of  dentistry  shall  re- 
ceive— 

"(A)  $2,475  for  each  full-time  student 
enrolled  In  such  school  In  such  year;  and 

"(B)  $1,000  for  each  student  who  Is  en- 
rolled In  such  year  on  a  full-time  basis  In  a 
program  of  such  school  for  the  training  of 
expanded  duty  dental  auxiliaries  (as  defined 
by  regiilatlons  of  the  Secretary) . 

"(3)  Each  school  of  osteopathy  shall  re- 
ceive— 

"(A)  $2,350  for  each  full-time  student 
enrolled  In  such  school  In  such  year;  and 

"(B)  $1,000  for  each  student  who  Is  en- 
rolled In  such  year  on  a  full-time  basis  In  a 
program  of  such  school  for  the  training  of 
physician  extenders. 

"(4)  Each  school  of  public  health  shall 
receive  $2,000  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled in  such  school  in  such  year. 

"(5)  Each  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
shall  receive  $1,860  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  such  school  In  such  year. 

"(6)  Each  school  of  optometry  shall  re- 
ceive $1,050  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  In  such  year. 

"(7)  Each  school  of  pharmacy  (other  than 
a  school  of  pharmacy  with  a  course  of  study 
of  more  than  four  years)  shall  receive  $1,025 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  In  such 
school  In  such  year.  Each  school  of  pharmacy 
with  a  course  of  study  of  more  than  four 
years  shall  receive  $1,025  for  each  full-time 
student  enrolled  In  the  last  four  years  of 
such  school.  For  purposes  of  section  771.  a 
student  enrolled  In  the  first  year  of  the 
last  four  years  of  such  school  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  first-year  student. 

"(8)  Each  school  of  podiatry  shall  receive 
$1,660  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled 
In  such  school  In  such  year.". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  770  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Apportionment  of  Appropriations. — 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  schools  of  medicine,  oste- 


opathy, public  health,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podiatry 
with  approved  applications  exceeds  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  subsection  (f) 
for  such  grants,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  a  school  which  may 
not  because  of  such  excess  receive  for  that 
fiscal  year  the  amount  determined  for  It 
under  such  subsections  shall  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  determined  for  It  as  the  total  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  that  year  under 
subsection  (f)  for  grants  to  such  schools 
bears  to  the  amount  required  to  make  grants 
In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
to  such  schools.". 

(c)(1)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  section  770  are  repealed. 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  770  Is  (A) 
redesignated  as  subsection  (d),  and  (B)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Enrollment  and  Graduation  Deter- 
minations.— 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 771  and  772,  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  provisions  relating  to  de- 
termining the  number  of  students  enrolled 
In  a  school  or  In  a  particular  year-class  In  a 
school,  or  the  number  of  graduates,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  In  an  earlier  year  were 
enrolled  In  a  school  or  in  a  particular  year- 
class  or  who  were  graduates,  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  making 
such  determination,  and  shall  include  meth- 
ods of  making  such  determination  when  a 
school  or  a  year-class  was  not  m  existence 
in  an  earlier  year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 771  and  772.  the  term  "full-time  stu- 
dents' (whether  such  term  is  used  by  Itself 
or  In  connection  with  a  particular  year-class) 
means  students  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine, doctor  of  dentistry,  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence In  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  cytometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
public  health  or  an  equivalent  degree.". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  770  Is  (1) 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  public  health"  after 
"osteopathy",  and  (2)  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (e). 

(4)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  770  Is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (f )  and  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(f)  Authorizations  of  Appropriations. — 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^propri- 
ated  $176,00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $182,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $188,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977.  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
payments  under  grnats  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  medicine  based  on  the  number  of 
full-time  students  enrolled  in  such  schools. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $7,559,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1975,  $8,531,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $9,483,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  osteopathy  based  on  the  number 
of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  such 
schools. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  based  on 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  In  programs 
of  such  schools  for  the  training  of  physician 
extenders. 

'(4)  (A)    There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  $4,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
payments  under  grants  under  this  section 
to  schools  of  dentistry  based  on  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  In  programs  of  such 
schools  for  the  training  of  expanded  duty 
dental  auxiliaries. 

"  (B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $49,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  $50,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $52,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  dentistry  based  on  the  number 
of  full-time  students  enrolled  to  such  school. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  public  health. 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $11,729,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  $12,395,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $12,950,000  for  the 
first  year  ending  June  30.  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,832,500  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  $3,958,600  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $4,207,850  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  imder  this  section  to 
schools  of  optometry. 

"(8)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,626,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $25,625,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $25,625,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  pharmacy. 

"(9)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,027,750  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  $3,316,500  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $3,481,500  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  this  section  to 
schools  of  podiatry. 

"(10)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  this  sub- 
section) may  be  used  to  make  grants  under 
this  section." 

(d)  The  heading  for  part  E  of  title  VII  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  E — Grants  and  Contracts  To  Improve 
the  Quality  of  Schools  of  Medicine,  Os- 
teopatht.  Public  Health,  Dentistry,  Vet- 
erinary Medicine,  Optometry,  Pharmacy. 
AND  Podiatry". 

Sec.  402.  Part  E  of  title  VII  Is  amended  (I ) 
by  redesignating  sections  771  and  772  as  sec- 
tions 772  and  773  respectively,  and  (2)  by 
adding  after  section  770  the  following  new 
section: 

"eligibility    for    CAPTTATION    GRANTS 

"Sec.  771.  (a)  In  General. — The  Secretary 
shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section  770 
to  any  school  In  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1974,  unless  the  apUcatlon  for  such 
grant  contains  or  Is  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
that— 

"(1)  the  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
In  such  school  and — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  medicine 
or  osteopathy,  the  enrollment  of  students  on 
a  full-time  basis  In  a  program  of  such  school 
for  the  training  of  physician  extenders,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of  dentistry. 


the  enrollment  of  students  on  a  full-time 
basis  In  a  program  of  such  school  for  the 
training  of  expanded  duty  dental  auxiliaries, 
Ui  the  school  year  beginning  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant 
is  made  will  not  be  less  than  the  enrollment 
of  such  students  in  such  school  In  the  pre- 
ceding school  year;  and 

"(2)  the  applicant  will  expend  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  public  health,  dentistry,  veter- 
inary medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  po- 
diatry, as  the  case  may  be,  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought,  an 
amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for  con- 
struction as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  Is  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding'  expenditures  of  a  nonrecurring 
nature)  in  the  three  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
is  sought. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  section  770  to  any  school  in  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  un- 
less the  application  for  such  grant  contains 
or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  for  the  first 
school  year  beginning  sifter  such  grant  is 
made  and  for  each  school  year  thereafter 
during  which  such  a  grant  is  made  such 
school  shall  require  that  each  Individual 
accepted  for  admission,  as  a  condition  of, 
and  prior  to,  such  admission,  agree  in  writing 
to  practice  his  profession  (as  a  member  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  or  other- 
wise) In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  Each  Individual  shall  be  obligated 
to  provide  health  services  for  a  period  of 
two  years  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'period 
of  obligated  service').  The  period  of  obli- 
gated service  shall  be  spent  providing  health 
services — 

"(1)  to  a  population  designated  under  sec- 
tion 329  (b)  as  a  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation, or 

"(11)  In  an  area  or  at  an  institution  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  have  a  shortage  of 
and  need  for  individuals  trained  In  his  pro- 
fession. 

"(B)  A  period  of  obligated  service  of  any 
individual  shall  commence  within  six  months 
after  the  date  upon  which  such  individual  is 
licensed  to  practice  bis  profession  and  such 
service  shall  continue  without  substantial 
Interruption  until  such  service  Is  completed, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  Individuals  who 
are  licensed  to  practice  medicine  the  com- 
mencement of  such  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice may  be  deferred  for  the  period  of  time 
required  to  complete  primary  care  residency 
training  if  such  training  is  in  family  prac- 
tice. Internal  medicine,  pediatrics,  or  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology.  Periods  of  residency 
training  shall  not  be  creditable  in  satisfying 
a  service  obligation  under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  (I)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  each  year, 
establish  the  number  of  individuals  in  each 
profession  needed  to  provide  health  services 
under  this  subsection  for  the  populations 
and  In  the  areas  and  Institutions  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  and  shall  select  for 
service  under  this  subsection  such  number 
of  Individuals  m  each  profession  from  among 
all  of  the  Individuals  in  such  profession  who 
are  obligated  to  begin  their  service  obligation 
in  such  year.  The  selection  of  such  individ- 
uals for  service  shall  be  made  In  an  Impartial 
and  random  manner,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  those  indi- 
viduals selected  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
paragraph, to  provide  services  for  populations 
and  in  areas  and  institutions  described  In 
subparagraph  (A).  In  making  such  assign- 
ments the  Secretary  shall  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  section  329  (c)  and  (d) .  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 
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"  (D)  If.  for  any  reason,  an  Individual 
Is  obligated   to  provide   service 
subsection,   and   who   has   been 
the  Secretary  under  subparagraph 
provide  such  service,  taila  either 
service  obligation  or  to  complete 
obligation  In  accordance  with 
the   United   States  shall   be  en 
cover  from  such  Individual  an 
termlned  in  accordance  with 


th  s 


tte 


who 
under   this 
selected  by 
(C),   to 
to  begin  his 
such  service 
subsection 
titled  to  re- 
amount  de- 
formula — 


Inte  rest 


Tinlted  States 
sum  of  the 
to  a  school 
such  school 
on  such 
payable  If  at  the 
bearing  In- 
prdvalllng  rate; 
mor  ths  In  such 
service;  and 
such  period 
this  sub- 
iJnlted  States 
wltqln  the  one- 
the  United 
rfccover    such 
Indlv  dual  to  the 


Ith 


dats 


by 


reg  ulatlon  pro- 
svispen  ilon   of  any 
unqer  this  sub- 
such  Indl- 
Involve  ex- 
Indlvlbual   and   If 
*lth  respect 
agflnst   equity 

undergoing 

to  the  pro- 

I  academically 

academic 

to  prac- 

je  obligated 

subsection  un- 

completes 

to  prac- 


termlna  es 
license 


lice  ise 


A  =  2()(t— s/t) 
In  which  'A'  U  the  amount  the 
Is  entitled  to  recover;   0  \s  the 
amount  paid  under  section  770 
on  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  li 
of  such  Individual  and  the 
amount  which   would  be 
time  it  was  paid  It  was  a  loan 
terest  at  the  maximum  legal 
'f   Is  the  total  number  of 
Individual's  period  of  obligated 
's'  Is  the  number  of  months  of 
served  by  him  In  accordance  w 
section.  Any  amount  which  the 
Is  entitled  to  recover  shall, 
year  period  beginning  on  the 
States    becomes    entitled    to 
amount,  b©  paid  by  such 
United  States. 

"  (3)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
vide   for   the   waiver   or 
obligation  of  any  Individual 
section  whenever  compliance 
vldual    Is   Impossible   or   would 
treme   hardship    to  such 
enforcement  of  such  obligation 
to  any   Individual   would   be 
and  good  conscience. 

"(4)     When    any     individual 
training  in  any  school  subject 
visions    of    this    subsection    Is 
dismissed  or  voluntarily 
training,  or  falls  to  obtain  a 
tlce  his  profession  he  shall  not 
to  provide  service  under  this 
less  he.  at  some  subsequent  dat^ 
such  training  and  obtains  a 
tlce  his  profession. 

"(c)    Schools    of   Medicine 
ATHT. — The  Secretary  shall  not 
under  section  770  to  any  school 
or  osteopathy  In  a  fiscal  year  be 
June  30.  1974.  unless  the 
grant  contains  or  Is  supported 
asEurances    satisfactory    to    th<  > 
that — 

"ri)    for  the  first  school  yee^ 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
such  grant  Ls  made  and  for  each 
thereafter  during  which  such  a 
th©   first-year  •  enrollment   of 
dents  In  such  school  will  exceed 
ber  of  such  students  enrolled 
year  beginning  during  the  flac^ 
Ing  June  30,  1974 — 

"(A)  by  10  per  centum  of  suc^i 
such  number  was  not  more 
dred.  or 

"(B)  by  5  per  centum  of  such]  number,  or 
ten  students,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  one  hundred;  or 

"(2)  for  the  first  school  yea"  beginning 
after  the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  yetx  In  which 
such  grant  Is  made  and  in  each  school  year 
thereafter  in  which  such  a  grant  Is  made  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  a  program  of  such  sol  ool  for  the 
training  of  physician  extenders  will  not  be 
lees  than  twenty-five  and  for  the  second 
school  year  beginning  after  the  cloee  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  a  grant  U  first  made 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  a  program  of  such  school  for 
the  training  of  physician  extenders  will  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  such  student4 .  so  enrolled 
In  the  preceding  school  year  by  25  per 
centum. 

"(d)  Schools  or  EJBimsTRT.—fThe  Secre- 
tary shall  not  make  a  grant  undei  section  770 
to  any  school  of  dentistry  In  a  fis:;al  year  be- 
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glnnlng  after  June  30,  1974,  unless  the  ap- 
plication for  such  grant  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(1)  for  the  first  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  th©  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  grant  is  made  and  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  during  which  such  a  grant  is 
made  the  flrst-yecir  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  In  such  school  will  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  such  students  enrolled  In  the  school 
year  beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974 — 

"(A)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  if 
such  number  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, or 

"(B)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
ten  students,  whichever  is  greater,  If  such 
number  was  more  than  one  hundred;  or 

"(2)  for  the  first  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  grant  Is  mad©  and  in  each  school  year 
thereafter  In  which  such  a  grant  Is  made  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  on  a  fuU-tlme 
basis  In  a  program  of  such  school  for  the 
training  of  expanded  duty  dental  auxiliaries 
will  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  for  the 
second  school  year  beginning  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  grant  Is  first 
made  the  number  of  students  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  a  program  of  such  school 
for  the  training  of  expanded  duty  dental 
auxiliaries  will  exceed  the  number  of  such 
students  so  enrolled  In  the  preceding  school 
year  by  25  per  centum. 

"(e)  Schools  OP  Public  Health. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  make  a  grant  under  section 
770  to  any  school  of  public  health  In  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974.  unless  the 
application  for  such  grant  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  reasonble  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that — 

"  (1 )  for  the  first  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  grant  Is  made  and  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  during  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
the  first-year  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  such  school  will  exceed  the  number 
of  such  students  enrolled  in  the  school  year 
beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974— 

"(A)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, or 

"(B)  by  5  per  centum  of  such  number,  or 
ten  students,  whichever  Is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  one  hundred. 

■' (f )  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Op- 
tometry. Pharmacy,  and  Podiatry. — The 
Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 770  to  any  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podiatry  In  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  unless  the 
application  for  such  grant  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that — 

"(1)  for  the  first  school  year  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  grant  Is  made  and  for  each  school  year 
thereafter  during  which  such  a  grant  Is  made 
the  first-year  enrollment  of  full-time  stu- 
dents In  such  school  will  exceed  the  number 
of  such  students  enrolled  In  the  school  year 
beginning  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974 — 

"(A)  by  10  per  centum  of  such  number  If 
such  number  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred, or 

"(B)  by  5  per  centimi  of  such  number,  or 
ten  students,  whichever  is  greater.  If  such 
number  was  more  than  one  hundred. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  (In  whole 
or  in  part)  requirements  of  subsection  (c), 
(d).  (e).  or  (f)  as  they  apply  to  any  school 
upon  written  notification  by  the  appropri- 
ate accreditation  body  or  bodies  (as  defined 
in  section  721(b)(1)),  that  If  such  school 
compiles  with  the  assurances  required  by 
such  subsection  It  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  body  or 
bodies. 


"(h)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
finds  that  any  school  receiving  assistance  un- 
der section  770  has  failed  to  comply  with 
any  assurances  required  to  be  given  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
order  (A)  that  no  further  grants  will  be 
made  to  such  school  under  section  770.  or 
(B)  that  further  grants  will  be  withheld,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  until  such  school  repays 
Federal  moneys  to  which  such  school  was 
not  entitled  because  of  such  failure,  and 
shall  notify  such  school  of  such  order. 

"(l)(l)  Any  school  which  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  school  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  thereupon  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
his  order,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may  modi- 
fy or  set  aside  his  order. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order.". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  773 
(as  so  redesignated)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  podiatry"  in 
subsection  (a)  each  place  It  occurs  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  podiatry  and  public 
health". 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  ( 1 )  effect  significant  Improvements  In  the 
curricula  of  any  such  schools; ." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "physicians'  assistants" 
In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "physician  extenders,  expanded  duty 
dental  auxiliaries". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(B)  providing  In- 
creatied  emphasis  on,  and  training  and  re- 
search in  the  science  of  human  nutrition 
anci  the  application  of  such  science  to 
health"  in  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(B)  providing  increased  empha- 
sis on  the  ethical,  social,  legal,  and  moral 
Implications  of  advances  In  biomedical 
reseaich  and  technology  with  respect  to  the 
effects  of  such  advances  of  Individuals  and 
society." 

(5)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  reswl  as 
follows: 

"(5)  assist  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  to  plan,  develop,  and  Imple- 
men'.  a  program  of  nutrition  education 
wlth.n  their  curricula.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  773  (as  so 
redesl^-nated  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $156,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,   1974  and   $100,000,000  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  making  payments  pxirsuant  to 
grants   and   contracts   under   this  section.". 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  772(a)(6)  (as  so  re- 
designated) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  payments 
under  grants  under  this  subsection.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

(b)  Section  772(b)  (2)  (as  so  redesignated) 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1979",  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "1975"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1980". 

Sec  405.  Section  773  is  repealed. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  774  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"AREA    health    EDUCATION    CENTERS 

"Sec.  774.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  distribution,  supply,  quality,  utilization, 
and  efficiency  of  health  professional  person- 
nel and  the  health  services  delivery  system, 
and  encouraging  the  reglonalizatlon  of  edu- 
cational responsibilities,  th©  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
educational  entitles,  and  may  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  educational 
entities,  for  new  projects — 

"(1)  to  encourage  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate  snort- 
ages  of  health  professional  personnel  in  or- 
der to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices to  medically  underserved  populations, 
designated  under  section  329(b),  through 
training  or  retraining  of  health  professional 
personnel  in  community  hospitals  and  other 
facilities  serving  such  populations  or  to 
otherwise  improve  the  distribution  of  health 
professional  personnel  by  area  or  by  specialty 
group; 

"(2)  to  provide  training  programs  leading 
to  more  efficient  utilization  of  health  pro- 
fessional personnel; 

"(3)  to  initiate  new  types  .and  patterns 
or  Improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  le- 
training.  continuing  education,  and  advanced 
training  of  health  professional  personnel, 
including  practitioners  of  family  medicine, 
general  Internal  medicine,  and  general  pedi- 
atrics, teachers,  administrators,  specialists, 
and  allied  hesilth  personnel  (particularly 
physician  extenders,  expanded  duty  dental 
auxiliaries,  and  nurse  practitioners); 

"(4)  to  encourage  new  or  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  services,  reflecting  the  needs  of 
all  health  professions,  through  training  In- 
dividuals in  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to 
delivery  of  health  services;  and 

"  (5)  to  assist  State,  local,  or  other  regional 
arrangements  among  schools  and  related  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  this  section  unless 
an  application  therefor  has  been  submitted 
to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary.  Such 
application  shall  be  In  such  form,  submitted 
In  such  manner,  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
or  disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  except  after  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Health  Professions  Education  (estab- 
lished by  section  702) .  The  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  such  application  unless 
such  application  has  been  recommended 
for  approval  by  such  council. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  tinder  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 


"(3)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  629;  41  U.S.C.  5) . 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  payments  under 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section." 

(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue 
payments  under  contracts  entered  Into  un- 
der section  774  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  In  effect  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  for  area  health  education 
centers.  Such  payments  may  only  be  made 
from  such  sums  for  the  periods  and  the 
amounts  specified  In  sxich  contracts. 

Sec.  407.  Section  775  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "770.  771.  772,  or  773" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "770.  772.  or  773"; 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  public  health"  after 
"dentistry"  in  subsection  (b) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  770.  772,  or  773"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "725)."  In  subsection 
(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "702).  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  such  appli- 
cation unless  such  application  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  approval  bv  such  Council." 

(5)  by  striking  out  "770,  771,  or  773"  In 
subsection  (d)  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "770,  771,  or  772";  and 

(6)  by  amending,,  subsection  (d)  (3)  to 
read  as  follows:  i 

"(3)  provides  for  puch  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  such  standard  procedures  for 
the  recording  and  reporting  of  financial  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper 
dlsbiirsement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  the  grant 
and  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
costs  to  the  applicant  of  Its  program  for  the 
education  or  training  of  students." 

Sec.  408.  Sections  306  and  309  are  repealed. 
TITLE  V— ASSISTANCE  FOR  SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  767  (entitled  "Grants 
for  Training,  Traineeshlps.  and  Fellowships 
in  Family  Medicine")  Is  transferred  to  part 
F  of  title  VII  and  redesignated  as  section 
781. 

(b)  Section  781  (as  so  redesignated)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1973,",  and  (2)  by  inserting  alter  "1974," 
the  following:  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975  and  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  602.  Section  769A  (entitled  "Grants 
for  Computer  Technology  Health  Care  Dem- 
onstration Programs")  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  503.  Part  F  of  ttlle  VII  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  781  the  following  new 
section : 

"education      of      returning      united      STATES 
STUDENTS  TSOM  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

"Sec.  782.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 


"(1)  plan,  develop,  and   Initially  operate 
new  programs,  or 

"(2)  substantially    expand    existing    pro- 
grams. 

to  train  United  States  citizens  who 
have  transferred  from  medical  schools  In 
foreign  countries  and  who  have  enrolled  In 
such  schools  as  full-time  students  with  ad- 
vanced standing.  The  costs  for  which  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  may  in- 
clude the  costs  of  identifying  deficiencies  In 
the  foreign  medical  school  education  of  such 
students,  the  development  of  materials  and 
methodology  for  correcting  such  deficiencies. 


and  specialized  training  designed  to  pref>are 
such  students  for  successful  completion  of 
licensure  examinations.  A  grant  under  this 
subsection  may  only  be  made  for  costs  of 
such  programs  for  one  school  year.  No  school 
may  receive  more  than  three  grants  under 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  Any  school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  before  January  1, 
1976,  a  report  on  the  deficiencies  (if  any) 
identified  by  the  school  In  the  foreign  medi- 
cal school  education  of  the  students  trained 
by  such  school  under  the  program  for  which 
such  grant  was  made.  The  Secretary  shall 
compile  the  reports  submitted  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  before  July  1,  1976. 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  Information  contained  In 
such  reports. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976,  and  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  pay- 
ments under  grants  under  subsection   (a)." 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  769B  Is  transferred 
to  part  P  of  title  VII,  Inserted  after  section 
782.  and  redesignated  section  783. 

(b)  Section  783  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "under  sections 
767.  769.  and  769 A"  each  place  It  occurs  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this  part", 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "under  sections  767 
and  769A"  In  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  this  part". 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  768  (entitled  "grants 

FOR  support  of  POSTGRADUATE  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS     FOR      physicians      AND      DENTISTS")       IS 

transferred  to  part  F  of  title  VII,  Inserted 
after  section  783,  and  redesignated  section 
784. 

(b)  Section  784  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended  by  (1)  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"1974"  in  subsection  (a)  "and  for  each  of 
the  five  succeeding  fiscal  years",  and  (2)  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  in  subsection 
(c)  (3)  (A)  "and  shall  not  approve  any  such 
application  unless  such  application  has  been 
recommended  for  approval  by  such  Coun- 
cil". 

Sec.  506.  Section  769  (entitled  "grants  for 

TRAINING,  TRAINEESHIPS,  AND  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    TEACHING    PERSONNEL") 

are  repealed. 

Sec.  507.  The  heading  for  part  F  of  title 
VII  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  F — Assistance  for  Specialized 
Training" 
TITLE    VI — ALLIED    HEALTH    PERSONNEL 
Sec.  601.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  VH  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Part    G — Training    Programs    for    Allied 
Health   Personnel 

"DEFtNTTIONS 

"Sec.  785.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
the  term  'allied  health  personnel"  means  in- 
dividuals with  training  and  responsibilities 
for  (1)  supporting,  complementing,  or  sup- 
plementing the  professional  functions  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  pa- 
tients, or  (2)  assisting  environmental  per- 
sonnel in  environmental  health  control  ac- 
tivities. 

"PROJECT    GRANTS     AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  786.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  to  assist  eli- 
gible entities  in  meeting  the  costs  of  plan- 
ning, study,  development,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  projects  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Methods  of  coordination  and  man- 
agement of  education  and  training  at  vari- 
ous levels  for  tillled  health  personnel  within 
and  among  educational  institutions  and 
their  clinical  affiliates. 
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"(2)    Methods    and    techniques 
and  regional  coordination  and 
education  and  training  for  allle< 
sonnel. 

"(3)     Programs,    methods, 
(Including    model    curricula) 
various  types  of  allied  health 
"(4)  Programs,  or  means  of 
Ing  programs,  for  training  as 
personnel  special  groups  such 
veterans,  the  socloeconomlcal 
and   persons   reentering   any 
health  fields. 

"(5)  New  types  of  roles  and 
health  personnel. 

"(6)   In  coordination  with  thii 
program   under  section    1123   or 
Security  Act,  methods  of 
determining    compliance    with. 
requirements  for  allied  health 
eluding  techniques  for  approprlkte 
tlon    (through   equivalency   and 
testing  or  otherwise)  of  previously 
training  or  experience. 

"(7)  Methods  of  recruitment 
of  allied  health  personnel. 

"(8)    MeanlngfxU   career  ladder's 
grains  of  advancement  for 
health  personnel. 

•'(b)(1)   No  grant  may  be 
tract    entered    Into    under 
unless  an  application  therefor 
mltted  to,  and  approved  by 
Such    application    shall    be    In 
subt  Utted  In  such  manner,  and 
lnf''..Jiatlon,  as  the  Secretary 
latlon  prescribe. 

"(2)    For  purposes  of  subsi 
eerm  'eligible  entities'  means 
which  have  had  an  triplication 
der  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  which  ar 
"(A)  schools,  universities,  or 
tional    entitles    which    provide 
health    personnel    education 
meeting  such  standards  as  tbe 
by  regulation  prescribe, 

"(B)      States,     political 
States,  or  regional  and  other 
representing  States  or  political 
of  States  or  both,  or 

"(C)   any  entity  which  has  a 
rangement    ( meeting  such 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulatloi 
with   an   entity   described   In   si 
(A). 

"(3)  Contracts  may  be  entered 
subsection    (a)    without    regard 
3648  and  3709   of   the  Revised 
UJ5.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(4)  The  amoxint  of  any  grant 
section  (a)  shall  be  determined 
retary.  Payments  under  such 
made   in   advance   or  by   way  of 
ment,   and   at   such   intervals 
conditions,  as  the  Secretary  find  i 
"(c)  For  ihe  purpose  of  makln; 
under  grants  and  contracts  undei 
(a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
$40,(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1975.  »45.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
Ing   June  30,    1976,   and   (50,000 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1977, 
of  the  tvro  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
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"Sec.   787.    (a)    The   Secretary 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
titles  for  tralneeshlps  provided 
titles  for  the  training  of  allied 
sonnel  to  teach  In  training 
personnel  or  to  ser.e  in  admin 
supervisory  positions. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made 
section  (a)  unless  an  application 
been  submitted  to  and  approved 
retary.    Such    application   shall 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner 
tain    such    Information,    as    th« 
shall  by  reifulatlon  prescribe 
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"(2)  Payments  under  such  grants  (A)  shall 
be  limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  of,  and  stipends  and  allowances  ( In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and 
dependency  allowances)  for,  the  trainees; 
and  (B)  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  at  such  Intervals  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  making  payments 
under  grants  under  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  $9,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  $10,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  XNCOT7BAGE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOB 
ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL  TRAENINC 

"Sec  788.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entities — 

"(1)  to  (A)  identify  individuals  of  finan- 
cial, educational,  or  other  need  who  have  a 
fwtentlal  to  become  allied  health  personnel, 
including  Individuals  who  are  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  military  training  or  ex- 
perience similar  to  that  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, and  (B)  encourage  and  assist,  when- 
ever appropriate,  the  Individuals  described  In 
clavise  (A)  to  (1)  complete  secondary  school, 
(11)  undertake  such  postsecondary  training 
as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them  to  un- 
dertake allied  health  personnel  training,  and 
(ill)  undertake  postsecondary  allied  health 
personnel  training:  and 

"(2)  to  publicize  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  individuals  undertaking 
allied  health  personnel  training. 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  or  con- 
tract entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  un- 
less an  application  therefor  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by,  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

"(2)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Payments  under  such  grant*  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  at  such  intervals  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  subsection  (a)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  $1,600000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
S2.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"STATISTICAL  AND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec  789.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  contin- 
uously develop,  publish,  and  disseminate  on 
a  nationwide  basis  statistics  and  other  In- 
formation respecting  allied  health  personnel, 
including — 

"(1)  detailed  descriptions  of  the  varlouB 
tj-pes  of  such  personnel  and  the  activities  in 
which  such  personnel  are  engaged, 

"(2)  the  current  and  anticipated  needs  for 
the  various  types  of  such  health  personnel, 
and 

"(3)  the  number,  employment,  geographic 
locations,  salaries,  and  surpluses  and  short- 
ages of  such  personnel,  the  educational  and 
licensure  and  certification  requirements  for 
the  various  tjrpes  of  such  personnel,  and  the 
cost  of  training  such  personnel. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  a  report  on — 

"(1)  the  statistics  and  other  Information 
developed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a):  and 

"(2)  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
subpart.  Including  an  evaluation  of  such 
activities. 

Such  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  needed  to  Improve  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  subpart.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  review  such 
report  before  its  submission  to  Congress,  but 
the  Office  naay  not  revise  the  report  or  delay 
its  submission  beyond  the  date  prescribed 
for  Its  submission  and  may  submit  to  Con- 
gress its  comments  respecting  such  report. 
The  first  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  September  1, 
1975." 

(b)(1)  Section  704  (as  so  redesignated) 
is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "any  training 
center  for  allied  health  personnel"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  entity  for  the 
training  of  allied  health  personnel",  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "or  training  center"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  entity". 

(2)  Section  314(c)  Is  repealed. 

QUALITY      ASSURANCES      RESPECTING      EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  OF  ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  602.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  (1) 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which  Identi- 
fies and  describes  each  of  the  programs  which 
he  administers  under  which  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training  for  allied 
health  personnel  (as  defined  In  section  78S 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act)  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  paid  (In  whole  or  In  part) ; 
and  (2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  require  that  such  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided only  those  programs  which  meet  such 
quality  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

ALLIED  HEALTH  PERSONNEL  STUDY 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2).  arrange  for  the  conduct 
of  studies — 

(A)  to  identify  the  various  types  of  allied 
health  personnel  and  the  activities  In  which 
such  personnel  are  engaged  and  the  various 
training  programs  currently  oflfered  for  allied 
health  personnel: 

(B)  to  establish  classifications  of  allied 
health  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their  ac- 
tivities, responsibilities,  and  training: 

(O  using  appropriate  methodologies,  to 
determine  the  cost  of  educating  and  training 
allied  health  personnel  In  each  clas.slflcatlon; 
and 

(D)  to  Identify  the  classifications  In  which 
there  are  a  critical  shortage  of  such  person- 
nel and  the  training  programs  which  should 
be  assisted  to  meet  that  shortage. 

(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
such  studies  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
Academy  In  conducting  such  studies  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  Into  such  an  arrangement 
with  such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
studies. 

(B)  If  the  National  Arademy  of  Sciences 
Is  unwilling  to  conduct  one  or  more  such 
studies  under  such  an  arrangement,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  slniliar  ar- 
rangement with  other  appropriate  non-profit 
private  groups  or  associations  under  which 
such  groups  or  associations  will  conduct  such 
studies  and  prepare  and  submit  the  re- 
ports thereon  ae  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

(b»  The  studies  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  completed  within  the  two-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
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tbls  Act;  and  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Senate  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period. 

(c)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  completion  of  the  studies 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  such  reconmiendatlons  for 
legislation  as  he  determines  Is  necessary  to 
provide  appropriate  support  for  the  training 
programs  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
(D). 

TtTLE  Vn— POSTORADUATE  PHYSICIAN 
TRAININO 

Sec.  701.    Title  VII  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  H — Postgraduate  Physician 
Training 

"Sec.  790.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  the  National  Council 
on  Postgraduate  Physician  Training  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'National 
Council'). 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  consist  of 
twenty-two  members.  The  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Environment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  be  ex  offllo  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  remaining  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary' )  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  from  persons  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  follows: 

"(1)  Eleven  members  shall  t>e  appointed 
from  among  doctors  of  medicine  and  osteop- 
athy. Of  the  eleven: 

"(A)  six  shall  be  representative  of  and  shall 
themselves  be  practicing  physicians  associ- 
ated with  specialty  and  subspecialty  physi- 
cian (Including  osteopathic)  organizations, 
including  one  each  from  the  specialties  or 
Bubspeclaltles  of  famUy  practice,  internal 
medicine,  pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy, surgery,  and  psychiatry; 

"(B)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  physicians  associated 
with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(C)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  associated  with  schools 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy  or  university 
health  science  centers;  and 

"(D)  one  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  himself  be  a  physician  participating 
in  a  program  of  postgraduate  physician 
training. 

"(2)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  Individuals  who  are  health  pro- 
fessionals other  than  physicians.  Of  the  four: 

"(A)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  Individuals  associated 
with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(B)  one  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  himself  be  a  health  planner  or  public 
health  administrator; 

(C)  one  shall  be  a  nurse  or  other  allied 
health  professional. 

"(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  students  in 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  and  shall 
be  representative  of  such  Individuals. 

"(4)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  and  shall  be  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  Secretary  shall  not  appoint 
under  this  paragraph  any  Individual  who 
has  any  significant  financial  Interest  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  or  In  en- 
titles engaged  In  the  provision  of  such  serv- 


ices or  In  producing  or  supplying  drugs  or 
other  articles  for  individuals  and  entities  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  such  services. 
The  members  of  the  National  Council  shall 
select  a  chairman  from  among  their  own 
number. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  and  five  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  continu- 
ously for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  National  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof,  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  National  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  for  any  day 
(Including  traveltlme)  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  effective  rate  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"Sec.  791.  (a)  Upon  appointment  (which 
shall  be  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title)  and  prior  to  July 
1,  1976,  the  National  Council  shall  conduct 
studies  and  other  activities  relevant  to  the 
various  matters  relating  to  the  postgraduate 
training  of  physicians  specifically  including 
the  following: 

"(1)  The  commissioning  and  supervision  cf 
the  investigation  of  physician  specialty  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions as  prescribed  by  section  798A. 

"(2)  The  development  of  collaborative 
working  relationships  with  each  physician 
specialty  organization  to  determine  and  as- 
sist its  individual  activities  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  location  of  practitioners 
within  each  specialty. 

"(3)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  finan- 
cial support  for  the  postgraduate  training 
of  physicians,  especially  In  primary  care 
specialties. 

"(4)  An  assessment  of  the  service  needs 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  institutions, 
the  role  of  postgraduate  physician  trainees 
In  meeting  such  needs,  and  alternate  means 
of  meeting  such  needs. 

"(5)  An  assessment  of  the  educational 
component  of  postgraduate  training  pro- 
grams for  physicians. 

"(6)  The  assessment  of  the  impact  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates  on  the  present  and 
future  health  care  In  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations. 

"(b)  After  July  1,  1978,  the  National 
Council  shall  perform  the  duties  described 
in  section  794  and  carry  out  such  other  ac- 
tivities as  may  be  Incidental  to  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

"(c)(1)  The  Councjl  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  staff  personnel  as  it  deems 
desirable.  Such  personnel  shall  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(2)  The  Council  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)   of  title 


6  of  the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

"Sec.  792.  (a)  For  each  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regions 
there  is  established  a  Regional  Council  on 
Postgraduate  Physician  Training  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  'regional 
council').  Each  regional  council  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty-two  mem'bers.  Three  of  the 
members  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ex  officio  members  of  the 
National  Council.  The  remaining  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service  from  per- 
sons who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  follows: 

"(1)  Eleven  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy.  Of  the 
eleven : 

"(A)  six  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  practicing  physicians  In- 
cluding one  each  from  the  specialties  or  sub- 
specialties of  family  practice,  internal  medi- 
cine, pediatrics,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
surgery,  and  psychiatry; 

"(B)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  physicians  associated 
with  hospitEds  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(C)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  physicians  associated 
with  schools  of  medicine  or  ostec^athy  or 
university  health  science  centers:  and 

"(D)  one  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  himself  be  a  physician  participating 
In  a  program  of  postgraduate  physician 
training. 

"(2)  four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  Individuals  who  are  health  pro- 
fessionals other  than  physicians.  Of  the 
four: 

"(A)  two  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  themselves  be  Individuals  associated 
with  hospitals  which  maintain  postgraduate 
physician  training  programs; 

"(B)  one  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  himself  be  a  planner  or  public  health 
administrator;  and 

"(C)  one  shall  be  representative  of  and 
shall  himself  be  a  nurse  or  other  allied  health 
professional. 

"(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  who  are  students  In 
schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy  and  shall 
be  representative  of  such  Individuals. 

"(4)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  appoint  under  this  paragraph  any  in- 
dividual who  has  any  significant  financial 
Interest  In  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices or  in  entitles  engaged  In  the  provision 
of  such  services  or  In  producing  or  supplying 
drugs  or  other  articles  for  Individuals  and 
entitles  engaged  In  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

The  members  of  each  regional  council  shall 
select  a  chairman  from  among  their  own 
number. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  a  regional  council 
appointed  pursuant  to  paragraph  d),  (2), 
(3),  or  (4)  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and 

"(2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  five  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 
No  member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  continu- 
ously for  more  than  two  terms. 
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States.  In  assigning  positions  to  the  various 
categories  of  specialty  and  subspecialty  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  the  Secretary  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  findings  of  the  study  conducted  pursuant 
to  section  798A. 

"(3)  Assign  from  the  certified  positions 
so  established  in  each  physician  specialty  and 
subspecialty  certified  positions  to  each  of 
the  ten  regions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  National  Council  shall  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1976,  and  October  1  of  each  subsequent 
year  directly  certify  positions  In  entitles, 
and  associations  of  such  entities,  which  di- 
rectly provide  postgraduate  training  of  phy- 
sicians in  those  physician  specialties  and 
subspecialties  In  which  sufficient  numbers  of 
physicians  are  not  needed  nationally  to  per- 
mit a  prop>er  distribution  of  such  positions 
to  the  regions.  Such  positions  shall  not,  in 
any  year  of  the  program,  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  certified  posi- 
tions for  such  year.  On  or  before  August 
1,  1976,  and  August  1  of  each  subsequent 
year  the  Secretary  shall  Inform  the  respec- 
tive regional  councils  of  all  positions  pro- 
posed to  be  directly  certified  within  such 
region.  No  position  may  be  directly  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  If  the  respective  re- 
gional council  disapproves  such  position 
within  thirty  days  of  notification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  proposed  certification. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  certify  any 
position  under  this  section  unless  such  posi- 
tion has  been  recommended  for  certifica- 
tion by   the   National   Council. 

"Sec.  795.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  each  regional  coun- 
cil, not  later  than  October  1,  1976,  and 
October  1  of  each  subsequent  year,  certify 
p>ostgraduate  training  positions  In  entities 
and  asoeclatlons  of  such  entitles,  which  di- 
rectly provide  such  training  within  the  re- 
gion served  by  such  regional  council.  In 
certifying  such  positions,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  certify  any  position — 

"(1)  In  any  physician  specialty  or  subspe- 
cialty in  excess  of  the  number  of  certified 
positions  in  such  medical  specialty  or  sub- 
specialty assigned  to  the  region  under  section 
794(a)(3); 

"(2)  In  any  entity  or  association  of  such 
entities  which  has,  or  will  have,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, fewer  than  such  certified  posi- 
tions; 

"(3)  In  any  entity  which  maintains  any 
postgraduate  physician  training  position,  or 
any  sissoclatlon  of  entitles  In  which  any  par- 
ticipating entity  maintains  any  such  posi- 
tion, which  Is  not  certified  under  this  title 
as  a  graduate  training  position  for  physi- 
cians; or 

"(4)  which  Is  not  a  part  of,  at  a  minimum, 
an  Integrated  three-year  postgraduate  phy- 
sician training  program. 

"(b)  In  certifying  positions,  the  Secretary 
and  each  regloncd  council  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  feasible.  Insure  that  the 
certified  positions  are  equitably  distributed 
geographically  within  the  region  served  by 
the  regional  council;  and 

"(2)  Insure  that  the  educational  com- 
ponent of  each  training  program  meets  ac- 
ceptable standards  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  organizations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  certify  any 
position  under  this  section  unless  such  posi- 
tion has  been  recommended  for  certification 
by  the  appropriate  regional  council. 

"Sec.  796.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  791(a)(5),  793(a)(3)  and  796(b)(2) 
relating  to  the  educational  component  of 
postgraduate  physician  training,  the  National 
Council  and  each  regional  council  shall  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  the  appropriate 
professlonsd  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  graduate  medical  education. 

"Sec.  797.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to,  and  contract  with,  entitles  which 


directly  provide,  or  associations  of  such  en- 
titles  which  directly  provide,  or  have  the 
capacity  to  directly  provide,  postgraduate 
training  of  physicians  and  which  are  certified 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  National  Council  and 
the  appropriate  regional  council  as  likely  to 
receive  an  Increased  number  of  certified  post- 
graduate positions  subsequent  to  July  i,  1977 
to  allow  such  entitles  to  develop  new,  and  ex- 
pand existing,  postgraduate  physician  train- 
ing programs. 

"(b)  In  the  awarding  of  grants,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  priority  to  (1)  pro- 
grams  of  primary  care  residency  training  and 
(2)  programs,  especially  programs  described 
in  clause  (1),  conducted  by  entities  which 
serve  medically  underserved  populations,  as 
designated  under  section  329(b). 

"(CI  No  entity  may  receive — 

"(1)  a  grant  or  contract  for  more  than 
8100,000  for  the  establlslunent,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  program  In  the  train- 
ing of  physicians  In  any  particular  specialty 
or  subspecialty  area,  in  any  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  a  grant  or  contract  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  years  for  the  establishment, 
or  the  expansion  of  an  existing  program,  for 
the  training  of  physicians  in  any  particular 
specialty  or  subspecialty  area. 

"(d)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  June  30,  1977, 
June  30,  1978,  and  June  30,  1979,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"Sec.  798.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  entities  which — 

"(1)  directly  provided  postgraduate  train- 
ing of  physicians  on  July  1, 1977;  and 

"(2)  because  of  the  operation  of  this  part, 
are  able  to  obtain  a  decreased  number  of 
postgraduate  physician  trainees  following 
July  1,1977;  and 

"(3)  have  a  plan  to  utilize  such  funds  to 
Initiate  the  provision  of  services,  previously 
provided  by  physicians  In  postgraduate  train- 
ing, by  other  health  professionals  and  per- 
sonnel, especially  nurse  clinicians. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  entities  $10,- 
000  for  each  individual  position  decrease  in 
the  first  year  following  such  decrease  and 
$5,000  for  each  position  decrease  in  the  sec- 
ond year  following  such  decrease. 

"(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1978,  June  30,  1979,  and  June  30, 
1980,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  798A.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  of  the  appointment  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  contract,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Council  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  to: 

"(1)  Analyze  the  current  distribution  of 
physicians  by  specialty.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  medical  and  osteopathic  phy- 
sicians by  specialty  and  subspeciallty  and 
by  geographic  area  shall  be  determined.  Phy- 
sician specialities  and  subspecialltles  shall 
be  defined  in  a  manner  consistent  with  rec- 
ognized categories;  geographic  areas  shall  be 
defined  as  a  reasonable  medical  trade  area 
for  each  speciality  or  subspeciallty;  special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  determining  the 
percent  of  time  physicians  In  each  specialty 
and  subspeciallty  spend  in  primary  care  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  Project  the  expected  distribution  of 
physicians  by  speciality  and  subspeciallty  by 
geographic  area  In  the  years  1980.  1985.  and 
1990.  Such  projection  shall  be  based  on  cur- 
rent trends  In  physicians  speciality  training 
and  choice  of  practice  sites,  the  activities  of 
various  specialty  boards  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  the  retirement-death  rate  of  phy- 
sicians by  speciality  and  subspeciallty. 

"(3)  Examine  and  critically  evaluate  the 
various  methodologies  for  estimating  the  op- 
timal distribution  of  physicians  by  speciality 
and  subspeciallty  by  geographic  area.  Meth- 
odologies examined  and  evaluated  shall  in- 
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elude    methodologies    utilized     by    foreign 
countries. 

••(4)  Develop  a  reliable  smd  appropriate 
methodology  to  establish  the  optimal  distri- 
bution of  physicians  by  speciality  and  sub- 
speciality  by  geographic  area.  Utilizing  such 
methodology,  projections  shall  be  made  for 
the  optimal  number  of  physicians  by  spe- 
cialty and  subspecialty  by  geographic  area 
for  the  years  1980, 1985,  and  1990. 

"(b)  The  National  Council  shall  approve 
the  organization  selected  by  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a) .  Such  organization  shall — 

"(1)  have  a  national  reputation  for  ob- 
jectivity In  the  conduct  of  studies  for  the 
Federal  Government; 

••  (2)  have  the  capability  to  readUy  marshal 
the  widest  possible  range  of  expertise  and 
advice  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  such 
studies; 

"(3)  have  a  membership  and  competent 
staff  which  have  backgrounds  In  govern- 
ment, the  health  sciences,  and  the  social 
sciences; 

"(4)  have  a  history  of  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  health  policy  issues  related  to  such 
studies;  and 

"(5)  have  extensive  existing  contracts  with 
interested  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations. 

"(c)  An  interim  report  providing  a  plan 
for  the  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  organization  con- 
ducting the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1975;  and  a  final  report  giving  the 
results  of  the  study  shall  be  submitted  by 
such  organization  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate 
by  January  31,  1976. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000,  which  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitations,  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  study  required  by  subsection 
(a)." 

TITLE    VIII— NATIONAL    LICENSURE     OP 
PHYSICIANS    AND    DENTISTS 

Sec.  801.  Title  VII  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Pabt  I — National  Licensttre  of  Physicians 

AND  DEN-nSTS 

"Sec.  799.  As  used  In  this  title  the  term — 

"(1)  'physician'  means  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  a  doctor  of  osteopathy. 

"(2)  'dentist'  means  a  doctor  of  dentistry. 

"(3)  'State  agency"  means  the  department, 
commission,  board,  or  other  agency  of  a 
State  which  Is  charged  by  the  law  of  that 
State  with  the  administration  of  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  licensure  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists. 

"NATIONAL    STANDARDS    FOR    LICENSURE    OF 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 

"Sec.  779A.  (a)  (1)  Within  two  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  with  appropriate  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  in  cooperation 
with  any  recognized  national  professional 
testing  organization  or  organizations,  de- 
velop and  establish  national  standards  for 
the  licensure  of  physicians  and  dentists  and 
prepare  appropriate  examinations  for  the 
Initial  licensure  and  subsequent  renewsJ  of 
such  licensvire  (which  shall  be  required 
perlodlcftUy.  but  at  least  once  every  six 
years).  Such  standards  shall  Include  satis- 
factory performance,  eis  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, oil  axi  Initial  examination  and 
reexaminations  and  compliance  with  such 
other  requirements  as  are  determined  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  competence 
to  practice  medicine  or  dentistry. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  every  two  years 
review  the  national  standards  (Including  the 
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examinations)  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall,  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  such  subsection,  revise  such  standards 
as  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  standards 
are  adequate  for  evaluation  of  competence 
to  practice  medicine  and  dentistry. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  establishment  or  revision 
of  the  national  standards,  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  afford  all  in- 
terested parties  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  by  oral  and  written  sub- 
missions. The  final  action  of  the  Secretary 
In  establishing  and  revising  the  nationsil 
standards  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
in  accordance  with  section  799C (e)(3). 

"STATE  PROGRAMS  FOR  LICENSURE  IN  ACCORDANCE 
WITH  THIS  TITLE 

"Sec.  799C.  (a)(1)  By  the  completion  of 
the  first  general  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture which  commences  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  establishes  national 
standards  pursuant  to  section  799A(a),  a 
State  may  establish  a  program  for  licensure 
of  physicians  and  dentists  in  accordance 
with  this  titlo 

"(2)  A  State  licensure  program  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  If  it  meets  or  exceeds 
all  of  the  national  standards  and  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  799D  and 
799E.  A  State  program  'meets'  the  national 
standards  If  the  substance  of  the  State  pro- 
gram requirements  is  the  same  as  or  the 
equivalent  of  the  corresponding  require- 
ments of  the  national  standards.  A  State  li- 
censure program  'exceeds'  the  national 
standards  If  It  Includes  requirements  which 
are  the  same  as  or  equivalent  to  the  corre- 
sponding requirements  of  the  national 
standards,  and  Imposes  additional  require- 
ments which  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
national  standards. 

"(b)  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  In  any 
State,  the  State  agency  shall  promptly  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  certified  copy  of  such 
program,  together  with  all  relevant  informa- 
tion which  Is  requested  by  the  Secretary. 
Within  ninety  days  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  copy  of  a  State  licensure  program 
established  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  a  determination  whether 
such  State  has  established  a  licensure  pro- 
gram In  accordance  with  this  title.  Unless  the 
Secretary  determines  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, that  a  State  licensure  program  Is  not  in 
accordance  with  this  title,  the  program  shall 
go  Into  effect  In  such  State  on  the  date  des- 
ignated in  the  program.  In  no  event  shall 
such  State  program  go  Into  effect  less  than 
nine  months  or  more  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  its  establishment. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  every  three  years, 
review  each  State  licensure  program,  which 
has  been  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
to  be  in  accordance  with  this  title  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  program  Is  still  In  accord- 
ance with  this  title.  To  facilitate  such  review 
each  State  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary periodically  all  relevant  Information 
which  Is  requested  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  simultaneously  on  July  1  of  each 
year  on  the  results  of  such  reviews,  including 
any  recommendations  for  legislation. 

"(d)  (1)  If,  by  the  completion  of  the  first 
general  session  of  the  State  legislature  which 
commences  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  established  national  standards  pur- 
suant to  section  799A(a),  a  State  has  not 
established  a  licensure  program  In  accordance 
with  this  title  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b) )  the  national 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  799A(a)  and  the  provisions 
of  sections  799D  and  799E  shall  become 
applicable  In  such  State.  The  national  stand- 
ards shall  go  Into  effect  In  such  State  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ninth  month  after  such 
standards  become  applicable  or  on  a  date 


designated   by   the   Secretary,   whichever   la 
earlier. 

"(2)  If,  after  the  national  standards  are 
applicable  or  in  effect  In  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  petition,  makes  a  determina- 
tion, pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  that  such 
State  has  established  a  licensure  program  In 
accordance  with  this  title,  such  State 
licensure  program  shall  go  into  effect  and  the 
national  standards  shall  cease  to  be  applica- 
ble or  In  effect  on  a  date  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  If,  after  a  State  licensure  program 
in  accordance  with  this  title  is  In  effect  In 
a  State,  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion, pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  that  such 
State  licensure  program  is  no  longer  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title,  then  such  program 
shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  on  a  date  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary,  and  on  that  date 
the  national  standards  and  the  provisions 
of  sections  799D  and  799E  shall  go  into  effect 
in  such  State. 

•'(e)  (1)  Before  making  any  determination 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
afford  the  State  and  all  Interested  parties  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
by  oral  and  written  submission. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  in  writing 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State  of  any 
determinations  made  under  this  section  and 
shall  publish  these  determinations  with  rea- 
.sons  therefor  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  Any  determinations  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  in  accordance  with  chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  Is  located  the  State  whose  plan  Is 
the  subject  of  such  determination  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit.  Any  such  review 
shall  be  Instituted  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  is  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"NATIONAL  UCENStmE 

••Sec.  799D.  A  physician  or  dentist  licensed 
to  practice  his  profession  in  any  State  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  qualified  for  licensure  In  any 
other  State  In  which  the  national  stsmdards 
are  in  effect  or  which  has  a  licensure  program 
which  meets  the  national  standards.  In  the 
case  of  any  State  which  has  a  licensure  pro- 
gram which  exceeds  the  national  standards 
such  a  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  qualified  for  licensure  in  that  State 
upon  compliance  with  the  additional  require- 
ments Imposed  by  the  licensure  program  of 
such  State. 

"STATE  LICENSURE  REQUIREMZNTS 

"Sec.  799E.  (a)  No  State  shall  establish 
any  requirement  for  licensure  of  physicians 
or  dentists  which  requires  that  the  individ- 
ual applying  for  licensure  reside  In  such 
State  for  a  designated  period  of  time  as  a 
condition  prior  to  such  licensure. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  apply  the  require- 
ments of  Its  licensure  program  equally  to 
all  individuals  who  apply  to  be  licensed  in 
such  State  wliether  they  have  received  an 
oH|ii»fit!"n  in  medicine  or  dentistry  In  the 
United  States  or  in  a  foreign  nation  except 
tliat  those  individuals  who  have  received  an 
education  In  a  forelsn  nrtion  shall  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  written  and  spoken 
proficiency  in  the  English  language. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  physician  or  den- 
tist obligated  to  provide  health  services  In 
accordance  with  sections  741(f),  747(c),  750 
(d),  751(d),  or  770(b>  (2)  and  selected  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  such  service,  no  State 
shall  review  a  license  previously  given  to 
such  physician  or  dentist  except  upon  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  that  such  physician 
or  dentist  has  fulfilUd  such  obligation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)   No  State  shall  renew  a  license  pre- 
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vlously  given  to  any  physlclai 
slclan  has  received  postgradua  te 
filling  a  postgraduate  training 
tlon  m  any  institution  unless 
had  been  certified  In  accordancje 
at  the  time  he  received  such 
that  this  subsection  shall  not 
Individual  who  completes  his 
training  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

"(e)    The  requirements  of 
respect  to  licensure  shall  not 
physician  or  dentist  in  any  £ 
been  given  a  license  to  practl  ;e 
slon  in  such  State  prior  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this 
In  such  State,  except  that 
sician  or  dentist  shall,  after 
of  this  part  take  effect  In  such 
quired  to  comply  with  the 
the  national  standards  or  of 
program  of  such  State 
licenses.". 
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8.  3586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assernbled, 

SHORT   title;    SErXSENCB 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may 
"Nurse  Training  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  ai 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms 
ment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
slon,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
made  to  a  section  or  other 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 
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and  by  in- 


of  the  four 


Sec.  2.    (a)    Section   801   is 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1973/ 
sertlng  before  the  period  a  cod  una  and  the 
following:  $45,000,000  for  the  fls:al  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975  and  for  eacq 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Section  802(b)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  application  under  I  his  part  un 
less  such  application  has  been  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  council." 

(c)  Section  802(c)(1)(A)  is  imended  (1) 
by  inaertlng  "(1)"  after  "propoad  faculties", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
",  or  (11)  In  expanding  the  capacity  of  the 
school  to  provide  graduate  trailing 

(d)  Subsection     (a)     of    section 
amended    to    read    as    follows; 
amount  of  any  grant  for  a  consti  action  proj 
ect  under  this  part  shall  be  sucli  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
after  obtaining  advice  of  the  Coiincll,  except 
that  no  grant  for  any  project  mky  exceed  80 
per  centtim  of  the  necessary  osts  of  con 
structlon,  as  determined  by  tqe  Secretary 
of  such  project." 

XXTENSION     OF    BPBCIAI,     PKOJECT 
CONTRACTS    AWD    FTNANCIAL    DISTRESS    GRANTS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  805  Is  ameiided  to  read 
as  follows : 

"SPECIAI,     PROJECT    GRANTS     AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  The  Sceretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  non-profit  private 
schools  of  nursing  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitles,  and  ent<  r  into  con- 
tracts with  any  public  or  prlva^  entity,  to 
meet  the  costs  of  special  projectts  to — 

"  ( 1 )  assist  In — 

"(A)  mergers  b«'tween  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  falnlng  pro- 
grams and  academic  Institutions,  or 

"(B)  other  cooperative  arangements 
among  hospitals  and  academic  Institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  lurse  train- 
ing programs: 

"(2)  develop  training  programs,  and  train, 
for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel, including  programs  for  ;he  training 
of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners  oi  other  types 
of  nurse  practitioners; 

"(S)  pl&n,  develop,  or  eetabliih  new  pro- 
grams, significant  improvementa  in  cvirricu- 
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lums,  or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  nursing  education; 

"(4)  increase  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  students; 

"(5)  provide  coattnutng  education  for 
nurses;  or 

"(6)  provide  appropriate  retraining  op- 
portunities for  nurses  who  (after  periods  of 
professional  inactivity)  desire  again  actively 
to  engage  In  the  nursing  profession. 
Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  tJ.S.C. 
529:  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training,  provide  assistance  to  the  heads  of 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  util- 
ization of  medical  facilities  under  their 
jurisdiction  for  nurse  training  programs. 

"(c)  For  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  and 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  Sections  808  and  810  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  807  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "805,  806,  or  810"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"805  or  806"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "805,  806,  or  810"  in 
the  matter  In  subsection  (c)  preceding  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"805  or  806"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  810"  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(1);  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "agency,  organization, 
or  Institution"  in  subsection  (c)(1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "entity". 

EXTENSION   AND    REVISION    OF   CAPITATION 
GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  806(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  Each  collegiate  school  of  nursing  shall 
receive  $800  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  In  such  year. 

"(2)  Each  associate  degree  school  of  nurs- 
ing shall  receive  $550  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  In  such  school  In  such  year. 

"(3)  Each  diploma  school  of  nursing  shall 
receive  $500  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  in  such  year. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  amotmt  received 
by  each  school  of  nursing  under  paragraph 
(1),  (2),  or  (3),  each  such  school  which  has 
a  program  for  the  training  of  nurse  mldwlves, 
family  health  niu-ses,  pediatric  nurse  prac- 
titioners, or  similar  nurse  practitioners,  ahaU 
receive  $250  for  each  full-time  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  in  such  year." 

(b)  Sections  (c),  (d),  and  (f)  of  section 
806  are  repealed. 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  806  Is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (c)  and  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1966,  through 
June  30,  1971,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1969,  through  June  30,  1974.". 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
as  they  apply  to  any  school  upon  written  no- 
tification by  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body  or  bodies,  that  If  such  school  complies 
with  the  assurances  required  by  such  sub- 
section It  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  accred- 
itation standards  at  such  body  or  bodies." 

(d)  Section  806  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsctlons : 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  in  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1974,  un- 
less the  application  for  such  grant  contains 
or  Is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  that  for  the  first 
school  year  beginning  after  such  grant  is 
made  and  for  each  school  year  thereafter  dur- 
ing which  such  a  grant  Is  made  such  school 


shall  require  that  each  Individual  accepted 
for  admission,  as  a  condition  of,  and  prior  to 
such  admission,  agree  In  writing  to  practice 
his  profession  (aa  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  otherwise)  la  accord- 
an:e  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2;  (A)  Each  Individual  shall  be  obligated 
to  provide  health  services  for  a  period  of  two 
years  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'period  of 
obligated  service").  The  period  of  obligated 
service  shall  be  spent  providing  health 
services — 

"(1)  to  a  population  designated  under  sec- 
tion 329  (b)  as  a  medically  underserved 
population,  or 

'■(11)  In  an  area  or  at  an  institution  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  have  a  shortage  of 
and  need  for  Individuals  trained  In  his  pro- 
fession. 

"(B)  A  period  of  obligated  service  of  any 
individual  shall  commence  within  six  months 
after  the  date  upon  which  such  Individual  Is 
licensed  to  practice  his  profession  and  such 
service  shall  continue  without  substantial 
Interruption  until  such  service  Is  completed 
"(C)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  each  year! 
establish  the  number  of  Individuals  needed 
to  provide  health  services  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  populations  and  In  the  areas 
and  institutions  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  and  shall  select  for  service  under  this 
subsection  such  number  of  Individuals  from 
among  all  of  the  individuals  who  are  obli- 
gated to  begin  their  service  obligation  in 
such  year.  The  selection  of  such  Individuals 
for  service  shall  be  made  In  Impartial  and 
random  manner,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  assign  those  in- 
dividuals selected  in  accordance  with  thU 
subparagraph  to  provide  services  for  popula- 
tions and  In  areas  and  Institutions  described 
in  subparagraph  (A) .  In  making  such  assign- 
ments the  Secretary  shaU  apply  the  provl- 
slons  of  section  329(c)  and  (d),  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(D)  If,  for  any  reason,  an  Individual  who 
Is  obligated  to  provide  service  under  this 
subsection,  and  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (C)  to  provide 
such  service,  falls  either  to  begin  his  service 
obligation  or  to  complete  such  service  obliga- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  subsection,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual  an  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  formula — 
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m  which  "A"  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover;  0  is  the  sum  of 
the  amount  paid  under  this  section  to  a 
school  on  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  in  such 
school  of  such  individual  and  the  Interest 
on  such  amoimt  which  would  be  payable  If 
at  the  time  it  was  paid  It  was  a  loan  bearing 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate;  "t"  Is  the  total  number  of  months  In 
such  Individual's  period  of  obligated  service; 
and  "s"  Is  the  number  of  months  of  such 
period  served  by  him  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  Any  amount  which  the 
United  States  Is  entitled  to  recover  shall, 
within  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  United  States  becomes  entitled  to 
recover  such  amount,  be  paid  by  such  indi- 
vidual to  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
obligation  of  any  Individual  under  this  sub- 
section whenever  compliance  by  such  indi- 
vidual Is  Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme 
hardship  to  such  individual  and  if  enforce- 
ment of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any 
Individual  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"(4)  When  any  individual  undergoing 
training  in  any  school  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  Is  academically  dis- 
missed or  voluntarily  terminates  academic 
training  or  falls  to  obtain  a  license  to  prac- 
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tlce  his  profession  he  shall  not  ba  obligated 
to  provide  service  under  this  subsection  un- 
less he,  at  some  susbequent  date,  completes 
such  training  and  obtains  a  license  to  prac- 
tice his  professlcn. 

■•(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  finds 
that  any  school  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  has  failed  to  comply  with  any 
assiu*ances  required  to  be  given  imder  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  order 
(A)  that  no  further  grants  will  be  made  to 
such  school  under  this  section,  or  (B)  that 
further  grants  will  be  withheld.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  until  such  school  repays  Federal 
moneys  to  which  such  school  was  not  en- 
titled because  of  such  failure,  and  shall 
notify  such  school  of  such  order. 

"(f)(1)  Any  school  which  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  such  school  Is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  blm  for  that  purpose.  The 
Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  order,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  Court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  tmtU 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order. 

"  (2)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secrettiry  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre- 
vious action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings imder  this  section  shall  not,  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  cotirt,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  order. 

(e)  Section  806(1)  (1)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1973,"  and  by  inserting 
before  "for  grants"  the  foUowing:  "$13",- 
800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  $140,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  $147,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977  $153,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978.  and  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1979,". 

EXTXNSION  OF  PLAN  GUARANTEES  AND   INTEREST 
STTBSmiES    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 809  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1979". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1973," 
and  by  inserting  after  "1974"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1975  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

E5nXN810N    OF    TRAINEESRIPS 

Sec.  6.  Section  821(a)  la  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "next  fiscal  year,"  the  following: 
"$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1976,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

EXTENSION  OF  STUDEIiT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  Section  822(b)  (4)  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1970". 

(b)   Section  823(b)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  paragraph  (2) : 

"(2)  such  a  lean  may  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  agrees  In  writing  to  practice  his 
profession  in  accordance  with  section 
806(d); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
(4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4), 
(5),  (6),  (7).  and  (8)  respectively. 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(including  training  to  be 
a  nurse  anesthetist) "  after  "professional 
training  In  nursing"  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)  (as 
so  redesignated). 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept that  In  the  case  of  any  student  who 
agrees  In  writing  to  practice  his  profesr:lon 
m  accordance  with  section  806(d)  and  who 
Is  selected  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  serv- 
ice under  such  section.  If  such  student  falls 
either  to  begin  his  service  obligation  or  to 
complete  such  service  obligation  In  accord- 
ance with  such  section  he  shall  be  liable  for 
the  payment  of  an  amount  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  formula — 
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m  which  "A"  is  the  amount  which  such  stu- 
dent shall  pay;  "<P"  is  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  any  loan  or  loans  paid  to  such  student  un- 
der this  section  and  the  interest  on  such 
amount;  "t"  is  the  total  niunber  of  months 
in  such  student's  period  of  obligated  service; 
and  "s"  Is  the  number  of  months  of  such  pe- 
riod served  by  him  in  accordance  with  such 
section.  Such  amount  shall,  within  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  such 
amount  becomes  due,  be  paid  by  such  stu- 
dent. Such  amount  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  amount  which  such  student  is  obligated 
to  pay  under  section  806(d) . 

(c)  Section  823(h)(1)(C)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  who  agrees  In  writing  to  practice  his 
profession  In  accordance  with  section 
806(d)." 

(d)  Section  823(h)  (2)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "30  per  centum"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60 
per  centum"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (C). 

(e)  Effective  July  1,  1974,  section  824  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"authorization    of    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR 
STUDENT    LOAN    FtTNDS 

"Sec.  824.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  allotments  under  section  825 
to  schools  Of  nursing  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  their  student  loan  funds  estab- 
lished under  section  822,  $35.0(X),000  for  the 
fiscal  yecu:  ending  June  30,  1976,  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1977,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1980,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able students  who  have  received  a  loan  for 
any  academic  year  ending  before  Jtily  1. 
1979,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion.". 

(f)  Section  826  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1977"  each  place  it  occurs  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

(g)  (1)  Section  827  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  nurse  training  fund  created  with- 
in the  Treasury  by  section  827(d)  (1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  remain 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  pvirpose  of  meeting 
his  responsibilities  respecting  participations 
in  obligations  acquired  under  section  827  at 
such  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to 


deposit  In  such  fund  all  amounts  received 
by  him  as  Interest  payments  or  repayments 
of  principal  on  loans  under  such  section  827. 
If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  determines  the 
moneys  In  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reasonable  prospective  future  require- 
ments of  such  fund,  such  excess  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

repeal  of  scholarship  PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  Effective  July  1,  1974,  sections  829, 
860,  and  861  are  repealed. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL    MEMBERSHIP    AN    APPROVAL 
OF    APPLICATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
841(a)(1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall 
Include  (A)  seven  representatives  of  nurs- 
ing schools  (Including  at  least  one  from  a 
collegiate  school  of  nursing,  one  from  an 
associate  degree  school  of  nursing,  and  one 
from  a  diploma  school  of  nursing)  and  other 
Institutions  and  organizations  which  pro- 
vide nursing  services,  (B)  seven  full-time 
students  enrolled  In  such  nursing  schools, 
and  (C)  five  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic". 

(b)  Section  807(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  such  application  unless  such  ap- 
plication has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  such  council." 

DELEGATION 

Sec  10.  Part  C  of  title  Vm  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"DELEGATION 

"Sec.  846.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the 
authority  to  administer  any  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title  to  the  administrator  of 
a  central  office  or  offices  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  such 
authority  shall  not  be  further  delegated  to 
any  officer  in  any  regional  office  or  offices." 

EXTENSION  or  PROGRAM  TO  ENCOURAGE  Ft'LL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOB 
NURSING 

Sec.  11.  Section  868(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1973;"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"$6,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMINO    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  (1)  Section  802  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  806(e)  of  this 
Act"  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  806(c) "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Council') "  In  the  first 
sentence  following  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b) ;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  each  place  it 
occurs  in  the  last  sentence  following  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

(2)  Section  806(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Council"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Train- 
ing"; 

(3)  Section  806(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "part  and  part  D"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(b)  Sections  822(a),  823(b),  823(c).  825 
(b)  (2),  and  826(a)  (1)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare". 

(c)  Section  822(b)  (2)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "under  this  part"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "from  allotments  tinder  sec- 
tion 825". 

(d)(1)  Section  825  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(whether  as  Fed- 
eral capital  contrlbutlonB  or  as  loans  to 
schools  under  section  837)"  In  subsection 
(a);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out ",  and  for  loans  pursu- 
ant to  section  837,"  In  subsection  (b)(1). 
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(2)  Section  83e(b)  Is  amaaeed  by  strik- 
ing out  "(other  than  so  much  of  such  fund 
ELS  relates  to  payments  from  the  revolving 
fund  established  by  section  8^7(d))". 

(3)  Section  828  Is  amende4  by  striking 
out  "or  loans". 

(e)  Section  830  Is —  j 

( 1 )  transferred  to  section  823  and  Inserted 
after  subsection  (1)  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  Is  amended  by  striking  ^ut  "Sec.  830 
(a) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  theri)f  "(J) ". 

(f)  Section  841  Is  amended  (1 )  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b):  (2)  by  strll;lng  out  "(a) 
(1)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tl  ereof  "(a)"; 
and  (3)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  iind  InsertUig 
In  Ueu  thereof  "  (b) ".  , 

(g)(1)  The  matter  precedUlg  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  868(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "not  to  exceed  HOC, (XX)  per  year  per 
contract  (without  regard  to  seotlon  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  IS))". 

(2)  Section  868(a)  Is  amendfd  by  Insert- 
ing after  and  below  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing: I 

"The  amount  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  deterctlned  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  amount  of  any 
contract  In  any  fiscal  year  mai  not  exceed 
•100.000.  Contracts  may  be  Entered  Into 
under  this  subsection  without  tigard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3709  of  the  Revteed  Statutes 
(31  VS.C.  629;  41  UB.C.  6)."     f 

(h)  Section  869  Is  repealed. 

(1)(1)  Section  828  Is  redeslerJated  as  sec- 
tion 827.  I 

(2)  Section  822(b)  Is  amende^  by  striking 
out  "section  829"  each  place  It  (kscuts. 

(J)  ( 1 )  Part  D  of  tlUe  vm  is  itiserted  after 
part  B  of  such  title  and  redesignated  as  part 
C:  and  section  868  Is  redesignated  aa  section 
841.  I 

■  (2)  The  heading  for  part  C  (a^  so  redesig- 
nated)  Is  amended  to  read  as  ftiUows:  "As- 

.StSTAWCr   To  ENCOtTRAGE   PtTLL   UttLIZATIOI*   OF 

Educational  Talent  fob  NtJisniG". 


idi 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President 
Introduce  today  with  Senator 
the     Health     Professions     : 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  and 
Training  Act  of   197, 
serious  problems  of  shortag^ 
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HEALTH   PROJTSSIONALS 

ASSISTANCE  ACT   OF    19 
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health  professionals  through 
support  to  their  schools  and 
directly  on  their  behalf, 
assure  that  this  financial 
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lea«t  minimal  health  resourcus 
of  our  countrj-  which  presentl ' 
ticaUy  underserved. 
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education    assistance 
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existing  law  $1.1   billion.  Ou- 
recognizes  that  the  need  to 
remedial  action  to  correct  _ 
and  maldistribution  of  health 
which  affects  the  well-being 
of  Americans,  is  an  idea  whos^ 
come. 
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I  am  very  concerned  that  our  country 
continues  to  rely  upon  the  utilization  of 
noncitizen  foreign  medical  graduates, 
many  drawn  from  where  they  are  needed 
now  at  their  home  countries — FMG's — 
rather  than  educating  and  training  the 
requisite  numbers  of  qualified  Americans 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  eliminating  the 
physician  shortage.  I  can  find  no  reason- 
able, intellectual,  or  philosophical  ra- 
tionale for  this  Nation  to  take  from  less- 
fortunate  underdeveloped  nations  their 
desperately  needed  medical  manpower  to 
meet  our  national  needs  for  physicians. 
My  concern  and  views  on  this  matter 
have  been  regularly  expressed  to  Secre- 
tary Weinberger,  and  I  have  stated: 

As  you  know.  I  find  It  almost  degrading 
for  our  nation  to  take  desperately  needed 
medical  manpower  from  developing  nations 
with  desperate  health  and  economic  prob- 
lems to  meet  our  nation's  physician  short- 
age. Moreover,  I  believe  that  so  long  as  for- 
eign medical  graduates  are  used  to  aUevlate 
our  medical  manpower  shortage,  our  nation 
win  continue  to  be  dependent  on  this  source 
and  that  this  Is  Impropier  and  deplorable. 

With  respect  to  the  serious  problem  of 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  and  other 
health  profession  maldistribution:  for 
example  where  there  are  140  counties  in 
America  without  any  doctor — our  bill  ad- 
dresses this  Issue  by  insuring  that  there 
will  be  a  return  on  the  Federal  dollars 
spent  for  health  professionals'  education. 
The  bill  requires  those  health  profession- 
al schools  which  voluntarily  accept  Fed- 
eral capitation  support  to  contract  with 
their  student  whereby  aifter  graduation 
and  licensure  the  student  agrees  to  serve 
in  his  profession  for  2  years  In  a  medi- 
cally underserved  area.  These  geographic 
areas  would  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Provision  is  made  to  enable  a  State 
to  determine  its  need  for  health  profes- 
sionals to  serve  In  medically  underserved 
areas  within  that  State,  on  a  priority 
basis  and  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble "matchup"  student  with  appropriate 
underserved  area.  In  addition,  when  and 
If  there  is  more  health  manpower  than 
required  for  such  imderserved  areas, 
there  Is  provision  for  a  "lottery"  system 
of  random  selection.  Those  who  do  not 
provide  service  would  thus  have  their 
service  requirement  waived.  Also,  there 
could  be  a  waiver  by  the  Secretary  if 
dictated  by  equity  and  good  conscience. 

I  believe  we  should  Insure  stable  flnan- 
claJ  support  for  national  resource  Insti- 
tutions through  capitation  grants.  How- 
ever, this  support  cannot  remain  unfet- 
tered when  there  Is  no  evidence  the 
Institutions  have  redressed  specialty  or 
geographic  maldistribution. 

The  mandatory  service  proposed  by 
the  bill  Is  an  essential  response  to  the 
documented  failure  of  loan  forgiveness 
provisions  to  achieve  the  goal  of  provid- 
ing service  In  underserved  areas,  evi- 
denced by  the  May  24,  1974,  Comptroller 
General's  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
subject. 

The  bill  is  also  designed  to  set  in  place 
Federal  uniform  minimum  licensure  re- 
quirements— in  great  measure  those  ex- 
aminations by  the  National  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  now  in  effect  on  a 
national  basis — determined  by  the  Sec- 


retary In  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  groups.  The  establishment 
of  uniform  minimum  licensing  require- 
ments would  require  each  State  to  be  re- 
sponsible that  Its  own  Ucensure  stand- 
ards will  at  a  minimum  meet  the  Federal 
requirements.  However,  the  Federal 
standards  wUl  require  oral  and  written 
comprehension  of  the  English  language— 
a  provision  which  addresses  the  FIAQ 
problem — and  prohibit  residency  re- 
quirements for  licensure.  Also,  there  is 
provision  for  recertiflcation,  adopting  the 
once-every-6-year  recertiflcation  con- 
cept of  the  presently  In  existence  faml^ 
practice  of  medicine  physician  profes- 
sional specialty.  Its  only  other  require- 
ment is  that  there  can  be  no  recertiflca- 
tion unless  obligated  service  has  been 
provided  or  waived,  and  for  the  specialist 
that  he  or  she  have  completed  such  spe- 
cialty in  an  approved  residency  training 
program. 

The  establishment  of  an  approved  res- 
idency training  program  will  be  the  di- 
rect result  of  professional  organization 
consultation  and  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary. 

The  recently  released  study  entitled 
"Foreign  Trained  Physicians  and  Ameri- 
can Medicine,"  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  described  the 
extent  of  the  problem  as  follows: 

One  of  every  six  physicians  now  practicing 
In  the  United  States  Is  a  graduate  of  a  medi- 
cal school  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  If  Canadian  graduates  are  also  In- 
cluded, the  proportion  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  In  the  United  States  rises  to  al- 
most one-flfth.  Altogether  there  are  more 
than  63,000  foreign  trained  phvslclans  In 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  the  study  shows: 
The  majority  of  foreign  medical  graduates 
In  Internship  and  residency  positions  In  this 
country— whatever  their  Initial  Intentions- 
elect  to  remain  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
this  country  Is  the  recipient  of  substantial 
■'reverse  foreign  aid."  The  United  States  Is 
reaping  the  rewards  of  Investments  made  by 
other  countries  In  the  education  of  physi- 
cians, and  those  countries  are  suffering  a 
long-term  loss  of  physician  services. 

The  problem  for  New  York  Is  further 
complicated,  for  as  the  report  states: 

The  iineven  geographical  distribution  of 
foreign  trained  physicians  should  also  be 
stressed.  About  one-fourth  of  all  foreign 
trained  physicians  (10,999  of  45,816)  In  the 
United  States  are  In  New  York  City.  .  .  Tak- 
ing the  state  of  New  York  as  a  whole,  foreign 
medical  graduates  represented  about  19  per- 
cent of  all  physicians  In  1959;  the  proportion 
has  risen  steadily,  until  now  about  36  per- 
cent of  physicians  In  the  state  are  graduates 
of  foreign  schools. 

ALso: 

For  sheer  numbers  of  foreign  trained  resi- 
dents. New  York  leads  aU  other  states,  as  It 
does  In  the  number  of  foreign  trained  physi- 
cians as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  bill,  not  only  to 
deal  with  the  shortage  of  health  person- 
nel, but  to  assure  that  those  citizens 
who  have  little  or  no  access  to  health  re- 
sources, yet  are  contrlbutlni  their  tax 
dollars  to  professionals*  education,  will 
receive  for  their  Federal  Investment  the 
necessary  health  care  benefits. 
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NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  Or  1974 


If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  providing 
quality  health  care  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, we  need  a  balanced  program  of  sup- 
port to  nursing  schools  and  nursing  stu- 
dents. Unless  we  act  decisively  we  will 
not  have  enough  nurses  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  essential  for  quality 
health  care. 

Accordingly  we  developed  and  are  in- 
troducing this  separate  bill  for  nursing 
which  is  similar  to  the  Health  Profes- 
sionals Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

Health  care  systems  cannot  operate — 
let  alone  expand  and  improve,  which  In- 
evitably must  happen  with  the  advent 
of  national  health  insurance — unless 
the  supply  of  such  key  well -prepared 
human  resources  is  Increased.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  a  critical  shortage  exists 
in  all  categories  of  health  personnel.  But 
the  situation  is  particularly  grave  in  the 
category  of  nursing  personnel. 

There  are  an  estimated  778,000  regis- 
tered nurses  in  practice  in  the  United 
States  today,  with  226,000  of  these  work- 
ing part  time.  According  to  the  Health 
Resources  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  projected  need  for  next  year,  1975, 
is  1  million  nurses.  This  projection — a 
shortage  of  approximately  500,000  full 
time  practicing  registered  nurses — is 
without  reference  to  the  need  which  will 
result  from  a  national  health  insurance 
program. 

Quality  health  care  is  a  right  for  all 
Americans  and  this  bill  seeks  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  role  played  by  nursing 
personnel  to  make  that  right  a  reality. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  in 
Introducing  legislation  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
As  the  author  of  the  legislation  that 
created    the    NHSC,    I    am    extremely 
pleased  with  the  success  It  has  enjoyed 
thus  far  in  bringing  quality  health  care 
Into  communities  that  traditionally  have 
not  had  such  care  available.  Today,  there 
are  over  400  corpsmen  serving  In  over 
170    communities — communities    which 
otherwise  would  still  be  without  proper 
health  care  services.  In  my  own  State 
of  Washington  there  are  now  10  NHSC 
assignees    working    in    7    communities 
and  later  this  year  that  number  should 
increase  to  11  communities.  Prom  my 
visits  in  many  of  those  areas,  I  know 
what  a   fine   and  dedicated  Job  these 
health  professionals  are  doing.  Conse- 
quently, I  look  forward  to  an  expanded 
NHSC  which  can  provide  similarly  de<U- 
cated  and  hard-working  health  profes- 
sionals for  many  more  of  the  5,000  U.S. 
communities   that   still    lack    sufficient 
health  personnel.  The  legislation  being 
introduced  today,  which  will  extend  the 
Corps  for  another  5  years,  will  go  far  to- 
ward making  that  possible.  Also,  I  believe 
the    new — and    very    positive — attitude 
which  the  administration  has  recently 
shown  toward  the  NHSC  should  be  of 
measureable  assistance  In  that  regard. 
During    testimony    before    the    Senate 


Health  Subcommittee  on  April  30,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  Edwards 
said: 

Considering  such  factors  as  the  loss  of  the 
physician  draft  and  the  difficulties  associated 
with  estabUshlng  new  programs,  we  beUeve 
the  NHSC  has  made  reasonable  progress  In 
Its  first  years  of  operation.  We  have.  In  the 
last  several  months,  focused  more  attention 
on  the  Corps  and  brought  about  a  beneficial 
redirection  and  strengthening  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  accomplishments  I  have  cited  as 
examples  provide  us  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement to  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  for  three  years. 
The  Corps  has  now  proven  that  It  is  an  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  assisting  communities 
critically  short  of  health  manpower  to  estab- 
lish and  sustain  appropriate  health  prac- 
tices. 

The  NHSC  represents  the  first  major 
step  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  directly  confront  the  critical  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  maldistribution  of 
health-care  personnel.  It  is  fitting,  then, 
that  the  legislation  introduced  today  to 
extend  the  NHSC  also  proposes  a  further 
tool  for  dealing  with  the  maldistribution 
problem.  Specifically,  the  bill  proposes 
to  require  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  who  receive  so  much  of 
their  education  at  Federal  expense  to 
serve  2  years  in  health  manpower  short- 
ages areas — either  in  private  practice  or 
as  part  of  the  NHSC.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  not  wedded  to  such  a  manda- 
tory approach,  I  do  believe  It  Is  essraitial 
that  this  and  any  other  possible  ap- 
proaches to  solving  the  maldistribution 
problem  that  may  be  proposed  during 
hearings  on  this  bill  be  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized. 

This  legislation  also  proposes  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  health  man- 
power certification.  Here  again,  I  believe 
these  are  approaches  which  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully  and  which,  hopefully, 
will  also  stimulate  experts  in  the  field 
to  bring  further  suggestions  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 

Finsdly,  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Health  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  point  out  that  the  author- 
izations contained  in  this  bill  total  some 
$4.5  billion  over  5  years  and  note  that 
the  actual  levels  of  fimdlng  will,  of 
course,  have  to  be  determined  within  the 
context  of  other  demands  on  the  health- 
care dollars. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Httmphrey)  : 

S.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  State  supplementa- 
tion benefits  from  being  reduced  on  ac- 
count of  Increases  in  the  level  of  benefits 
payable  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  program,  to  prevent  certain  In- 
dividuals from  losing  medicaid  eligibility, 
because  of  Increases  In  social  security 
benefits  or  supplemental  security  income 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  senior  citizens  are  among  the 
hardest  hit  in  a  time  of  Inflation.  Infla- 
tion Is  certainly  a  tremendous  problem 
for  all  families,  but  those  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  must  suffer  more  than  most. 

This  message  was  brought  home  to  me 
with  new  Intensity  recently  by  a  rally  of 


thousands  of  senior  citizens  In  Minneap- 
olis. I  and  other  members  of  the  Min- 
nesota congressional  delegation  were  In- 
vited to  attend  the  rally,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Metropolitan  Senior  Fed- 
eration. At  the  rally,  senior  citizens  viv- 
idly described  how  Inflation  and  social 
security  Increases  are  eating  away  their 
already  meager  Incomes : 

One  resident  of  a  high  rise  apartment 
building  for  the  elderly  told  us  that  she 
lost  25  percent  of  her  last  social  security 
increase  time  to  a  rent  increase. 

The  widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran 
told  us  that  when  social  security  went  up 
January  1,  she  lost  more  than  $12  a 
month  from  her  pension.  She  said: 

I  guess  we're  out  of  sight  and  out  oi  mind. 

A  World  War  n  veteran  told  us  that 
his  pension  is  "being  chipped  away  at — 
and  if  the  chipping  continues,  there 
won't  be  any  pension  left." 

The  basic  problem  is  that  when  social 
security  goes  up,  senior  citizens  often  fall 
to  qualify  for  or  else  lose  part  of  other 
necessary  benefits,  such  as  public  hous- 
ing and  food  stamps. 

At  this  point  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  document 
describing  the  effect  of  this  year's  11  per- 
cent social  security  Increase  on  senior 
citizens  in  Minnesota.  This  document  was 
prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Senior 
Federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thk  11 -Percent  Social  Insecuritt  Increase: 
You  Mat  Nkveb  See  It 

What  Is  the  new  social  security  increase  on 
paper? 

On  paper,  seniors  on  social  security  are  re- 
ceiving the  following  across-the-board  in- 
creases: 

AprU,  1974:  7%  temporary  Increase. 

July,  1974:  4%  additional  "increase,  making 
an  11%  total  permanent  Increase  (VS.  Pub- 
Uc  Law  93-627) 

Will  all  seniors  receive  this  11%  Increase? 

No.  There  are  basically  six  categories  of 
seniors  In  Minnesota  who  will  never  see  the 
entire  llTc  Increase: 

Seniors  receiving  food  stamps. 

Seniors  In  pubUc  housing. 

Seniors  on  World  War  I  pensions. 

Seniors  receiving  or  eUglblle  for  SSI. 

Seniors  receiving  non-service  disabled  vet- 
erans pensions. 

Seniors  using  Minnesota  rent  or  property 
tax  credit. 

How  many  seniors  does  this  Involve? 

An  estimated  two  hundred  eighty-two 
thousand  seniors  In  Minnesota.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately ninety-eight  thousand  federal 
as  well  as  state  benefits. 

Why  do  these  seniors  lose  out  on  their 
11%  Increase? 

Basically  because  the  other  benefits  which 
seniors  receive  are  closely  tied  to  their  In- 
come, which  Includen  social  security  pay- 
ments. With  the  11%  Increase,  these  other 
benefits  wUl  be  reduced  or  cut  off.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  breakdown  for  what  hapi>ened 
In  each  category: 

1.  Food  stamps:  Affects  approximately  10,- 
000  seniors  In  Minnesota.  The  amount  of  food 
stamps  a  person  can  get  per  dollar  Is  tied 
directly  to  income;  when  social  security  goes 
up,  then  the  cost  of  food  stamps  Increaaee. 
These  regulations  are  established  by  the  UB. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Maximum 
monthly  loss  from  11%  Increase:  $28.  (US. 
Code.  Title  7,  Chap.  51) 

2.  Public  housing:   Affects  approximately 
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10,000  seniors  tn  Minnesota 
bousing  Is  set  at  25 To   of 
come  (about  10%  less  tban 
regulated  by  HUD,  Thus,  aboi^ 
o'  the  new  11  '^  Increase  Is  au 
to  Increase  reut.  Maximum 
111     Increase:    $20.     (U.S. 
Chap.  13.  s.  m 

3.  World    War   I   pensions: 
ser.icrs  in  7 !  ;-.L:csota. 

The  amomit  of  WWI 
other  income,  includlns  social 
social   security   goes   up.    the 
dov  n  according  to  a  set  forrn 
when  a  senior  goes  above  the  ci 
82600 /jr.,  he  or  she  loses  all  c/ 
Ma.ximuni  monthly  loss  from  1 
S43.  (U.S.  Public  Law  9.3-177) 

i.  SSI:    Ailects   up    to    ■jo? 
Mluns30ta. 

SSI  guarantees  a  mininiiini 
for  seniors  v.ho  presently  rerc 
curlty  payments  under  that  nu 
will  be  no  la^rease  at  all;  everv 
under  social  security  ;5  lest  unc! 
mtim  monthly  lo:':  from  11^-  ! 
(U.S.  Public  ia".-  93-627) 

5.  Non-serv!ce  disabled  vet 
Number  cf  Mlnnecc.tans  afect 

This  pension  program  provlc 
for  vcterrns  disable:',  while  out 
Ice.  The  maximum  Income  a 
Bl:.i;'.e    pensioner   is    526C0    per 


for  public 

adjv^ted  gross  In- 

toial  grass),  as 

one -fourth 

tokiatlcally  lost 

mom  hly  loss  from 

Co(e,    Title    12, 

J  Sects   21,S22 


is  tied  to 
r.ty.  Then 
)eiision  goes 
ila.  Further, 
,toT  point  of 
the  j>en'?ion. 
^^  Increase: 


T(JO  seniors  In 

Ir.cor.i?  Eut 
e  socl-J  ^e- 
.mum  tiiere 

iolJ.-.r  'rained 
r  331.  Maxl- 
icre   =c:  $16. 


terf  • 


Eer.!~rs 


in    serial    sccurlt  ,■ 


some  of  the=e  ponsion  beref:* 
social  securl*  ■  Incre  .-e  "hlch  • 
senior  over  ?2600  per  year  wouii 
loss  of  total  income.     U.S.  Pupl 
1031 

6.  Minnesota  Rent  and  Prctelt 
It    for   Caniors:    Affects   282.00 
Minnesota. 


Seniors  vlth   an   income  bel:w 


■rer  t 


Incc  me 


a: 


year  can  deduct  part  of  their 
tax  from  their  Minnesota 
this  too  is  tied  to  Income, 
schedule  Is  !n  stepi  'Aith  s'lr.r'^ 
credit  allowed  as  Income 
se:ilor8  will  lose  T'  to  30  <^;  o: 
security  increase.  Ma.sim-im 
from  ll'/r  Increase:  8120.  (Mini 
Article  XVI) 

Overall  effect  of  increase: 
seniors  In  Minnesota   '111  not 
ll"c  Increase  in  Income  this  v 
get  a  couple  of  dollars  less  th 
month.  Some  will  only  get  half 
And  some  seniors  wiil  have  a 
Income  after  the  increase  than 

What    Is    needed:    Federal 
either   raise   federal    benefits 
rate  as  social  security,  or  to 
federal   benefits  due  to  social 
creases. 

State  legislation  to  raise  th( 
scale  at  the  same  rate  as  social 
perhaps  to  also  eliminate  the 
In  the  rent  credit  scale  for  sen 


ba  1 


ws 


passed 


Mr.    MONDALE.     As    my 
know,  the  sad  thing  is  that 
throiigh  all  this  before.  In 
troduced  and  the  Senate 
tion  that  would  h.ive  prevented 
erly  from  losing  benefits  wh€  n 
curity   L;   increased.   Unfortunately 
comparable  provision  was 
the  House,  and  the  measure 
in  conference  committee 

Today  I  and  Senator 
Representatives  Don  Fraser 
Karth  in  the  House,  are  introducing 
islation  that  we  hope  will 
problem  for  once  and  for  al 

Since  the  last  "pass-through 
proved  by  the  Senate,  we 
new  guaranteed  income 
plemental  security  income-4 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 


haie 


Tie 
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or  property 
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d  since  the 
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I  n 


^me   23:?  ,000 

ive  a  fvill 

Some  will 

1 1  %  each 

the  Increase. 

smaller  net 

before. 

1  gislation    to 

the   same 

any  loss  of 

security   In- 


it 


rent  credit 
lecurltv.  and 
sharp  drops 
1  3rs. 


colleagues 

have  been 

1972  I  In- 

leglsla- 

the  eld- 

soclal  se- 

no 

abproved  by 

was  deleted 

HujtPHREY  and 
and  Joseph 
leg- 
set  at  this 


was  ap- 
created  a 


pro  gram 


sup- 
aid  to  the 
problems 


of  implementing  that  program  and  the 
transition  from  the  former  aid  to  the 
aged  program  have  caused  great  confu- 
sion among  many  senior  citizens  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Senator  Httmphrey  and  I  and  others 
have  already  introduced  an  amendment 
which  ViOuId  assure  that  Federal  SSI 
payments  eg  up  automatically  when  so- 
cial security  goes  up.  Tlie  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  also  require  States 
to  .  raise  their  contributions  to  SSI 
enough  so  that  no  one  loses  any  benefits 
when  social  security  pajTnents  Increase 
and  would  provide  for  Federal  payment 
of  50  percent  of  any  increased  costs  to 
the  States. 

This  bill  will  also  assure  that  the  eld- 
erly do  not  lose  other  essential  bene- 
fitr. — food  stamps,  medicaid,  public 
housing,  and  veterans  pensions — when 
their  income  rises  due  to  a  social  secu- 
rity increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3588 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prevent  State  supplementation  benefits 
from  being  reduced  on  a '-ount  of  Increases 
in  the  level  of  benefits  payable  \jnder  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Program, 
to  prevent  certain  individuals  from  losin':; 
Medicaid  eligibility  because  of  increases  In 
social  security  benefits  or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTcsentitiic3  of  Vie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^^sembled.  That  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  immedl.itely  a:ter  section  1616  the 
following  new  section : 

"OPERATION  OF  STATE  SfPPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1617.  (a)  In  order  for  any  State  (other 
than  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  which  has  In 
effect  a  program  of  supplementation  pay-  ' 
ments  described  in  section  1616(a)  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  pursuant  to  title  XIX, 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any  calen- 
dar quarter  which  begins — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  has  In  ef- 
fect such  a  program,  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  does  not 
have  in  effect  such  a  program,  after  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  supplementation 
payments  are  first  made  under  such  pro- 
gram, 

such  State  must  have  in  effect  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  whereby  the  State  will — 

"(3)    continue   to  operate  such   program, 

"(4)  maintain,  under  such  program,  a 
level  of  benefits  which  la  not  lower  than  the 
level  of  benefits  under  the  program  for  the 
first  month  that  the  program  was  in  effect, 
or  (if  later)  January  1,  1974,  increased  by — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  has  in 
effect  such  a  program  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  Increases  which  have  occurred  In  the 
level  of  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits payable  under  this  title  (aa  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which  does  not 
have  In  effect  such  a  program  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  increases  which  have  oc- 
ctirred  in  the  level  of  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  payable  under  this  title  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 


tary) since  the  first  month  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  made  under  the  program. 

"(b)  (1)  If  any  State  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment imder  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  (in  accordance  with  par.agraph  (2)) 
pay  to  the  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  additional  expenditures  (exclusive  of 
costs  of  administration)  incurred  durlr"  any 
period  for  which  the  agreement  is  in  effect, 
in  making  benefit  pnymeats  under  the  pro- 
gram to  which  the  agreement  relates,  solely 
by  reason  of  the  meeting,  by  such  State,  at 
the  requirement  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
(5). 

"(2)  Any  amount  to  which  a  State  is  en- 
titled under  para?rap;i  (1)  sl:.ill  be  paid  to 
such  State  at  such  times  and  in  s'loh  InstsU- 
mpnts  as  may  be  a<^reed  uroi  between  the 
Secretary  and  such  State;  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  i\  State  which  has  :•. '  s/'recment  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (b),  any  such 
amount  shall  be  p!:yable  at  the  samS  time 
a.s  that  provided  by  r\!c'.i  a';'reem;nt  for  pay- 
ments due  thereunder,  with  ap;;roprlate  set- 
offs being  made. 

"(3)  Expendituri:s  v.ith  respect  to  which 
a  State  Is  entitled  to  ;•  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  act.  for  purposes  of  section 
401  of  tlie  Social  Security  .\mcidments  of 
1972,  be  considered  t.-i  be  payinntt:  rr:  df  un- 
der p.n  agreement  enterec'  into  under  section 
1316." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  212fa)  (3)  (C)  (1)  of 
Public  Law  93-66  is  nmendpd  by  Inserting 
"(except  that,  there  shall  not  be  counted 
so  much  of  any  .such  benefit  for  any  mcnt.h 
as  is  attributable  to  any  Increa'^e  made  In 
the  level  of  supplemental  security  Inccme 
benefits  after  the  date  of  ennctment  of  such 
title  XVI)"  ImmedJately  after  "Social  Secu- 
rity Act". 

(b)  SPctloi  212(c)(2)  cf  Public  Law 
93-66  Is  .".mended  by  striking  out  "Supple- 
mentary" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3),  snonlementarv". 

(c)  Section  212  (c)  of  Public  Lav>-  93-66  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  has  In  efTect  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  (in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(B))  pay  to  the  State  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  additional  expenditures  (ex- 
clusive of  costs  of  administration)  Incurred 
during  any  period  for  which  the  agreement 
is  In  effect.  In  making  benefit  payments  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement,  solely  by  reason  of 
the  meeting,  by  such  State,  of  the  require- 
ment Imposed  by  the  matter  In  parentheses 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  (C)  (1). 

"(B)  Any  amount  to  which  a  State  Is  en- 
titled under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  paid 
to  such  State  at  such  times  and  in  such  In- 
stallments as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Secretary  and  such  State;  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  imder  subsection  (b),  any 
such  amotint  shall  be  payable  at  the  same 
time  as  that  provided  by  such  agreement  for 
payments  due  thereunder,  with  appropriate 
setoffs  being  made. 

"(C)  Expenditures  with  respect  to  which  a 
State  is  entitled  to  a  payment  tmder  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not.  for  purposes  of 
section  401  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  be  considered  to  be  payments 
made  under  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
section  1616  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  State  supplementaiy 
payments  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
entered  Into  (or  which  Is  deemed  to  have 
been  entered  Into)  under  section  212  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-66  for  or  with  respect  to  calendar 
months  which  begin  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 
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"DISREGARDING    OF    CERTAIN    INCOME    IN    DETER- 
MINING ELIGIBILITT  FOR  BENEFITS 

"Sec  1911.  (a)  In  addition  to  other  re- 
quirements imposed  by  law  as  a  condition 
of  approval  of  a  State  plan  under  this  title, 
there  is  hereby  imposed  (and  each  State 
plan  approved  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  contain)   the  requirement  that — 

"(1)  in  determining,  for  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing eligibility  for  benefits  under  the  State 
plan,  the  income  of  any  Individual  who  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II.  there  shall  be  disregarded  an  amount 
of  the  income  cf  such  individual  derived 
fro:u  such  benefits  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  increases  in  the  level  of  social  security 
benefits  which  have  occurred  since  the  first 
month  (In  a  continuous  period  of  months) 
for  which  such  individual  was  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  or,  if  later,  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1974,  and 

'(2)  if  such  plan  does  not  confer  eligibil- 
ity for  be.-.c.l+s  upon  all  recipients  of  Svipple- 
mental  security  income  benefits  (payable  un- 
der title  XVI)  and  all  reclpieiits  of  State 
supplemcnt.-itlou  payments  (as  de.icri'ied  in 
section  1016  (a)),  in  determining,  for  pur-v 
poses  of  e.stablishlng  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  the  State  plan,  the  Income  of  any 
Individual  who  receives  any  such  benefit 
or  payment,  there  shall  be  disregarded  from 
any  Income  of  .such  recipient  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  Incre.ases  in  the 
level  of  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits which  have  occurred  since  title  XVI  was 
first  enacted. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  .shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  determinations 
of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
periods  which  begin  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  which  commences 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  415 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(4)  In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
any  indl'  idual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Administrator,  before  applying  para- 
graph (1)(G)  of  this  subsection  shall  dis- 
regard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  re- 
sults from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but 
for)  the  Increase  In  benefits  under  such  pro- 
gram provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law 
93-63  (as  amended  by  the  first  section  of 
Public  Law  93-233)  or  section  2  of  Public 
Law  93-233,  or  any  subsequent  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  in  such  benefits  occurring  pur- 
suant to  section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act." 

(b)  Section  503  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amer.ded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  determining  the  annual  Income 
of  any  Individual  who  is  entitled  to  monthly 
benefits  under  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Administrator,  before  applying  sub- 
section (a)  (6)  of  this  section,  shall  disre- 
gard any  part  of  such  benefits  which  results 
from  (and  would  not  be  payable  but  for) 
the  Increase  in  benefits  under  such  program 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66 
(as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  Public 
Law  93-233)  or  section  2  of  Public  Law 
93-233,  or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  such  benefits  occurring  pursuant  to 
section  215(1)    of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

(c)  In  determining  the  annual  income  of 
any  person  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
continued  eligibility  of  that  person  for,  and 
the  amount  of,  pension  payable  under  the 
first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  shall  disregard,  if  that  per- 
son Is  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  under 
the   Insurance   program   established    under 


title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  part 
of  such  benefits  which  results  from  (and 
would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  increase 
in  benefits  under  such  program  provided 
by  section  201  of  Public  Law  93-66  (as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  Public  Law 
93-233)  or  section  2  of  Public  Law  93-233. 
or  any  subsequent  cost-of-living  Increase  In 
such  benefits  occurring  pursua.it  to  section 
215(1)    of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  in  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  is  entitled  for  any  month  after  February 
1974  to  a  monthly  benefit  under  the  insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  aiiy  part  of  such  monthly 
benefit  which  results  from  (aijd  v.'o-.'ld  nrt 
be  payable  but  for)  the  increase  In  benefits 
under  such  program  provided  by  section  roi 
of  Public  Law  93-66  (as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  Public  Law  93-233)  or  section 
2  of  Public  Law  93-233,  or  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  any 
cost-of-living  increase  in  such  benefits  sub- 
sequently occurring  pursuant  to  section 
215(1)  of  the  Social  S" curity  Act,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  income  or  rc^ourcjs  or  ether- 
wise  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining, for  any  mon*h  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  the  eligibility 
of  such  individual  or  the  family  of  such 
individual  or  the  household  in  which  such 
individual  lives  for  participiition  in  the  food 
staaap  program  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  or  for  admission  to  or  occupancy  of 
low-rent  public  h--us!rg  tinder  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  for  subsidized 
mortgages  or  rentals  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSOPS        OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  1663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
ER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1665, 
the  airlines  mutual  aid  aarcc-ment  bill. 

S.    2050 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre). 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2050,  the  Domestic  Enterprise  Bank 
Act. 

S.    3130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3130,  the 
Shepaug  River  Act  of  1974. 

S.   3234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3234,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize a  vigorous  Federal  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  assure  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a  major 
source  for  our  national  energy  needs,  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  suitable 
Incentives  for  rapid  commercial  use  of 
solar  technology  and  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Solar  Energy  Research  in  the  U.S. 
Government. 

S.  3280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  and 


the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3280,  the 
Health  Services  Act  of  1974. 

S.   3339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  was  cidded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3339,  a  bill  to  amend  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disaoled — established  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act — to  pro- 
vide for  cosi-of-living  increases  in  the 
benefits  provided  thereimder. 

S.   3443 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
]vi;R)  was  added  as  a  cosporisor  of  S.  3443, 
tlie  Petroleum  Moratorium  Act  of  1974. 

S.  ?356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
was  ad(ied  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3550.  the 
Highway  Energy  Consei"Viition  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1974. 

SENATE  .'OINT  RESOLUTION   173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domucicx,  the 
Senator  from  New  M"xi:o  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  was  added  a.-^  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  173.  to  authorize 
snd  request  the  PresiiSent  of  the  UrJr''d 
States  to  appcint  a  National  Commi.^sion 
for  the  Control  of  Epilepsy  and  its  Con- 
sequences. 

CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Pre'^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  dischaigcd  from  .f^-irdier 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3485  >  for 
the  relief  of  William  T.  Owens,  ai^.d  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commntee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 88— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  NATIONAL  ECONOIVnC 
EMERGENCY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  in- 
creasing frequency  and  severity,  the 
symptoms  of  our  Nation's  ailing  econ- 
omy have  revealed  themselves  to  us.  In- 
flation for  the  first  quarter  of  1974  is 
at  a  staggering  annual  rate  of  11.5  per- 
cent. Real  output  of  our  economy  de- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  6.3  percent, 
the  largest  quarterly  drop  in  production 
since  the  recession  of  1958.  Unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  first  quarter  ex- 
ceeded an  unacceptably  high  5  percent, 
and  there  is  every  expectation  that  it 
will  rise  substantially,  later  this  year. 

The  warning  signals  have  become 
danger  signals;  the  problems  have  be- 
come emergencies.  Even  the  most  pru- 
dent and  respected  financial  journals 
have  said  bluntly  in  their  headlines  that 
the  economy  is  In  a  crisis.  Arthur  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
has  stated  that  If  the  present  inflation 
continues  it  would  "threaten  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society." 

I  would  only  add  to  Dr.  Bums'  state- 
ment that  this  crisis  goes  beyond  our 
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own  borders  and  threatens  th(  ^  economic 
stability  of  every  market  in  the  world 
and  the  well-being  of  every  niition. 

These  problems  did  not  conie  into  be- 
ing overnight.  I  am  aware  of  no  simple 
explanation  for  any  one  of  them.  Yet  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  certain  jiolicies,  or 
lack  of  policies,  are  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible for  our  current  situation. 

We  have  mismanaged  and  toasted  our 
most  critical  natural  resourcfes — every- 
thing from  food  to  petroleum  to  metals 
to  fertilizer — and  failed  to  plan  for  a 
time  when  these  resources  wi)uld  be  in 
short  supply.  We  have  permitted  giant 
corporations  and  monopolistic  industries 
to  make  decisions  which  serve  themselves 
but  disserve  society.  We  needlessly  pour 
tens  of  billions  of  doUars,  this  sear  nearly 
a  himdred  billion  dcdlars.  mto  areas 
which  are  supposed  to  provlie  for  our 
national  defense,  but  actually  contribute 
to  an  inflated  military  budget]  to  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade,  ]  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  situation  of  runaway  infla- 
tion. For  no  reason  that  I  can  under- 
stand, we  continue  to  toleratd  tax  laws, 
which  act  like  a  backwards  Rcpin-Hood: 
they  steal  from  the  poor  and  rive  to  the 
rich.  I 

All  of  these,  in  my  oplnion.jhave  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation  and  its  citiz((ns.  and  I 
have  introduced  or  sponsored  legislation 
which  addresses  Itself  to  eacii  of  these 
misconceived  policies. 

But  now  we  face  a  crisis,  an  « mergency. 
which  requires  something  more. 

Every  foreign  government  and  every 
branch  of  our  own  Grovemm  ;nt  shares 
the  responsibility  for  attempt  ng  to  un- 
derstand and  reverse  these  Idisturbing 
trends  of  inflation,  imemplojtnent,  and 
recession.  Congress  should  not  be  in  the 
position  of  having  failed  to  explore  all 
possible  courses  of  action.  Fori  us,  there- 
fore, an  immediate  question  is  what  the 
Congress  can  do.  I 

It  Is  possible  that  there  arf  no  legis- 
lative solutions  to  these  probims,  but  I 
believe  we  must  make  a  good  IJalth  effort 
to  see  if  there  are.  I  believe  thit  we  must 
attempt  to  act  together  to  leqd  our  Na- 
tion at  this  critical  time. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  ihese  goals 
that  I  propose,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Hart.  Httmphrey.  and  JAViTs.la  concur- 
rent resolution  which  would 

First,  express  the  resolve  of  Congress 
to  act  affirmatively  and  maaningfuUy 
against  this  Nation's  economid  ills. 

Second,  establish  a  procedure  whereby 
Congress  coiild  attempt,  systematically 
and  scientifically,  to  understaiid  and  be- 
gin to  solve  the  problems  of  Inflation,  re- 
cession and  unemployment.  The  gist  of  it 
Is  to  bring  economists  and  other  experts, 
representative  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
political  points  of  view  and  pl^losophies, 
together  and  ask  them  to  do  something 
unusual.  They  will  not  be  asked  simply 
to  testify  on  inflation  and  rectsslon,  but 
Instead  to  see  where  they  cai  agree  on 
proposed  legislative  solutions.! 

These  experts,  comprising  An  "Advis- 
ory Board,"  would  transmit  tlielr  recom- 
mendations to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee who.  in  turn,  would  d|raft  legis- 
lation   and    provide    these    legislative 


recommendations  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  leadership  then  would  at- 
tempt to  insure  that  these  legislative 
recommendations  are  considered  by  £ill 
the  relevant  committees  and  that  any 
legislation  is  speedily  reported  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Advisory  Board  would  be  com- 
posed of  leading  economists,  businessmen 
and  other  experts  in  such  areas  as  fiscal, 
monetary,  manpower,  trade,  and  natural 
resources  policy.  Of  course,  the  resolu- 
tion accommodates  situations  where  the 
experts  cannot  agree  and  situations 
where  they  recommend  further  congres- 
sional study  in  particular  areas. 

The  resolution  would  provide  the  JEC 
and  its  staff  with  the  resources  to  carry 
out  these  duties  and  to  continue  to  study 
these  critical  questions.  In  addition,  the 
JEC  would  implement  any  specific 
recommendations  for  further  study 
made  by  the  assembled  group  of  experts. 

There  have  been  a  multiplicity  of  dif- 
ferent proposals  and  suggested  courses 
of  action  to  remedy  our  economic  Ills. 
The  objective  here  is  to  attempt  to  find, 
where  possible,  a  consensus  on  such  pro- 
posed remedies  among  experts  of  differ- 
ing points  of  view,  and  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  benefit  from  any  such  consensus. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  means  for  Con- 
gress to  take  an  important  initiative  in 
a  time  of  national  crisis.  By  itself  it 
recommends  no  substantive  changes  in 
economic  policy  but  creates  a  climate 
whereby  Congress  can  receive  such  sub- 
stantive recommendations  and  know 
that  they  reflect  the  views  of  a  con- 
sensus of  experts. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  88 

Whereas,  the  nation  is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  severe  Inflation;  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  Is  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  unacceptable  unemplojrment;  and 

Whereas,  the  nation  Is  being  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  acute  economic  recession;  and 

Whereas,  such  Inflation,  unemployment 
and  recession  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
nation's  economy  and  the  welfare  of  all  Its 
citizens;  and 

Whereas,  such  Inflation,  unemployment 
and  recession  are  related  to  and  sympto- 
matic of  a  number  of  other  present  and  po- 
tential ills  facing  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  any  attempt  to  reduce  such  In- 
flation, unemployment,  recession  and  other 
related  economic  Ills,  or  to  ease  the  effects 
thereof,  necessary  Involves  a  great  number  of 
different  and  Important  pwUcy  questions,  In- 
cluding without  limitation,  questions  of 
flscal  policy,  monetary  policy,  taxation,  labor 
and  naanpower,  foreign  trade,  military 
^>endi.ng,  trade  regulation,  protection  of 
competition,  and  allocation  and  conserva- 
tion of  food,  energy  and  other  critical  re- 
sources: and 

Where«w.  emergency  action  by  Congress  Is 
required,  and  because  of  the  diversity  of 
Issues  raised.  It  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously  and  coordinate  action 
among  Its  various  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees; and 

Whereas,  experts  have  testlfled  before 
various  congressional  committees   with   re- 


spect to  such  inflation,  unemployment  and 
recession  and  to  related  economic  problems, 
but  have  never  been  brought  together  in  a 
forum  provided  by  Congress  to  attempt  to 
develop  recommended  legislation  which 
would  reduce  such  economic  ills,  or  ease  the 
effects  thereof. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that: 

1.  Congress  hereby  declares  that  an  emer- 
gency situation  exists  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  Inflation,  unemployment  and 
the  danger  of  recession,  and  resolves  to  at- 
tempt to  reform  existing  policies  and  estab- 
lish new  policies  that  will  reduce  inflation, 
tmemployment  and  recession,  as  well  as  other 
economic  Ills,  or  ease  the  effects  thereof. 

2.  Congress  hereby  charges  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  ("JEC"),  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Advisory  Board  described  hereln- 
below,  with  the  dxitles  of 

(a)  assessing  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
determining  the  principal  causes  of  the 
current  Inflation,  unemplojrment  and  reces- 
sion; and 

(b)  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
drafting  legislative  recommendations  and 
other  recommendations  to  reduce  Inflation, 
unemployment  and  recession,  both  now  and 
In  the  future,  and  reporting  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Majority  and  Minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and 

(c)  determining  what  longer-range  studies 
are  necessary  to  Improve  Congress'  under- 
standing of  and  ability  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  inflation,  unemployment  and  re- 
cession and  other  major  economic  Ills;  and 

(d)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  process  by  which 
both  Congress  and  the  Executive  formulate 
and  execute  economic  policy. 

3.  The  JEC  shall  appoint  an  Advl.sory 
Board  ("the  Board")  composed  of  not  less 
theui  20  nor  more  than  30  economists,  busi- 
nessmen and  other  experts  in  such  areas,  as 
fiscal  policy,  monetary  poUcy,  taxation,  labor 
and  manpower,  foreign  trade,  military  spend- 
ing, trade  regulation,  protection  of  com- 
petition, and  allocation  and  conservation  of 
food,  energy  and  other  critical  resources,  and 

4.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  rep- 
resentative of  divergent  political  points  of 
view  and  economic  philosophy;  and 

5.  The  Board  shall,  according  to  rules  and 
procedures  established  by  the  JEC,  make  leg- 
islative recommendations  and  other  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  JEC  In 
performing  its  duties  under  this  Concurrent 
Resolution,  and  where  the  Board  cannot 
agree  It  shall,  according  to  the'^e  rules  and 
procedures,  provide  the  JEC  with  alternative 
legislative  and  other  recommendations. 

6.  Congress  hereby  charges  the  Majority 
and  Minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  with  the  duties  of 

A.  Receiving  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  JEC  pursuant  to  this  Con- 
current Resolution,  and 

B.  Attempting  to  establish  procedures 
which  would  ensure  that  such  legislative 
recommendations  are  referred  for  committee 
consideration  In  a  manner  which  would 

(1)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  po.ssl- 
ble,  such  committee  consideration  and  re- 
porting of  such  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 

(2)  permit,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, participation  In  such  committee  con- 
sideration of  Senators  and  Congressmen  fa- 
miliar with  legislation  In  the  areas  of  fiscal 
policy,  monetary  policy,  taxation,  labor  and 
manpower,  foreign  trade,  military  spending, 
trade  regulation,  protection  of  competition, 
and  allocation  and  conservation  of  critical 
resources :  and 

7.  The  JEC  and  Its  staff  shall  continue  to 
study,  and  to  make  legislative  recommen- 
dations and  other  recommendations  ad- 
dressed to,  the  Ills  besetting  the  nation's 
economy,  and,  particularly,  to  carry  on  any 
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study  proposals   recommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Board. 

8.  Congress  shall  provide  the  JEC  and  Its 
staff  with  the  resources  to  carry  out  Ita 
duties  under  this  Concurrent  Resolution 

CONCEESS     MUST    PBOVn)E    LXADERSHIF    ON 
NATION'S    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
unique  and  serious  nature  of  our  Na- 
tion's current  economic  ills,  coupled  with 
an  apparent  inability  for  a  distracted 
administration  to  develop  effective  reme- 
dies to  them,  requires  that  Congress  take 
the  initiative  in  leading  the  American 
people  out  of  the  present  frightening 
economic  maze. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  the 
American  people  been  harassed  and  our 
policymakers  confounded  by  simultane- 
ous high  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
and  economic  recession.  In  fact,  tradi- 
tional economic  theory  has  always  held 
that  this  combination  was  impossible. 

Yet,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
our  people  confronted — 

A  rate  of  inflation  that  soared  at  an 
armual  rate  of  11.5  percent; 

A  recessionary  drop  in  national  output 
of  6.3  percent,  at  an  annual  rate,  the 
largest  single  quarter  drop  since  the  re- 
cession of  1958;  and 

An  unacceptably  high  5-percent  rate 
of  unemployment,  and  the  projection  of 
a  6-percent  rate  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  seriousness  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems was  recently  underscored  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns,  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  He 
warned  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  infla- 
tion continues,  "it  would  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  our  society." 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  Senator  Nelson  and  I  have  in- 
troduced with  Senators  Hart  and  Javits 
today,  will  provide  the  congressional  fo- 
cus needed  to  develop  solutions  to  our 
Nation's  economic  problems. 

This  resolution  does  the  following: 

It  expresses  the  flrm  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  act  positively  and  effectively  to 
reduce  the  Nation's  economic  problems: 

It  requires  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  assemble  a  group  of  leading 
economists,  businessmen,  and  other  ex- 
perts, who  will  prepare  speclflc  legislative 
proposals  for  coping  with  inflation,  re- 
cession, and  unemployment;  and 

It  directs  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  report  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  and  Senate 
leadership  for  prompt  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  committees. 

In  essence,  this  resolution  proclaims 
that  our  current  economic  crisis  requires 
extraordinary  congressional  action,  es- 
tablishes a  mechanism  for  carrying  out 
such  action,  and  pledges  the  fuU  support 
of  the  leadership  in  both  Chambers  of 
Congress  to  this  approach  to  dealing  with 
our  Nation  s  economic  woes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  reso- 
lution deserves  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  The  people  need  to 
know  that  while  their  Government  may 
not  have  all  the  answers  to  their  eco- 
nomic problems,  that  it  is  making  the 
extraordinary  effort  at  finding  them  that 
the  seriousness  of  these  problems  de- 
mands. 

I  hope  that  we  will  move  quickly  to 
pass  this  important  resolution. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  334— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  3587  TO  THE  U.S.  COURT  OF 
CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Bentsen)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

S.  Res.  334 
A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (S.  3587)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carla  K. 
Pinch"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report 
thereon 

Resolved,  That  bill  (3.  3587)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Carla  K.  Finch",  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers.  Is  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
shall  proceed  with  such  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  will  be  siifflclent 
to  liLform  the  Congress  of  the  nattire  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  as 
a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
REPAIRS  ON  U.S.  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   No.    13S8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

"TAX  ON  TAX"  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8217  which  I  offer  today  for 
Senator  Baker,  Senator  Burdick,  and 
myself,  was  originally  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Baker  and  me  as  S.  3240.  The  fol- 
lowing Senators  are  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment:  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye). 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  I  submit  today  and 
the  remarks  I  made  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  3240  on  March  26,  1974,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  strike  everything  after  line  13, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(h)  Tax  on  Telephone  Bills. — 

(1)  Section  4253  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  exemptions  to  the 
tax  Imposed  on  communication  services)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Btatb  and  Local  Taxes. — No  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  under  section  4251  on  so  much 
of  any  amount  paid  for  servloee  as  U  properly 
attributable    to    any    tax    ImpnwMl    on    the 


amount  paid  for  services,  or  otherwise  Im- 
posed on  the  providing  of  such  services,  by  a 
State,  or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  or 
the  Distxlc*  of  Columbia.". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Remarlcs  by  Senator  Cook  on  March 
26,1974: 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senetor  Bakek  I  am  pleased  to 
Introduce  a  bill  which  wlU  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  on  the  amounts  paid  for  communications 
services  shall  not  apply  to  the  amount  of 
the  State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  such  serv- 
Ices.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
stop  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  levy- 
ing a  "tax  on  a  tax."  At  the  present  time, 
IRS  Is  requiring  the  telephone  companies  of 
17  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
compute  Federal  tax  on  the  total  of  the  State 
sales  tax  plus  the  cost  of  local  and  long  dis- 
tance services.  However,  almost  every  State 
with  a  sales  tax  could  eventually  be  affected. 

For  example,  if  your  phone  blU  was  (25 
and  the  State  sales  tax  5  percent,  your  Fed- 
eral tax  would  be  figured  on  $26.25,  rather 
than  just  $25.  While  the  Individual  saving 
Is  small,  we  estimate  It  would  save  the  con- 
stituents of  the  17  States  about  $17  million  a 
year. 

The  States  In  which  the  riUlng  is  currently 
being  enforced  and  the  annual  tax  amounts 
which  would  be  saved  under  my  proposal 
are: 

Alabama $700,000 

Florida    _ 4,000,000 

Illinois    4.000.000 

Iowa    500.000 

Kansas    400,  CKN) 

Kentucky    800.000 

Maine    300.000 

Minnesota    900.000 

Mississippi   525.  0<X) 

Missouri    1,000,000 

Nebraska    250,000 

New  Mexico 260,000 

North  Dakota 125,000 

Pennsylvania 2,000,000 

South  Carolina 200,000 

South  Dakota 150,000 

Tennessee 1,000,000 

By  way  of  background  It  should  be  noted 
that  In  1970,  Congress  voted  to  gradually 
eliminate  the  10  percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  communication  services  by  reducing  It  by 
1  percent  a  year  over  10  years.  Perhaps  In 
anticipation  of  the  lost  revenue,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  a  ruling  in  1969  (69- 
151)  which  required  telephone  companies  in 
four  States  to  begin  collecting  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  not  only  the  cost  of  telephone 
services,  but  the  amount  of  State  or  local 
sales  tax  as  well.  The  IRS  was  in  effect  re- 
quiring a  "tax  on  a  tax."  As  a  basis  for  the 
ruling,  the  tax-collecting  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cited  section  4253  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954 — a  statute  which 
had  been  on  the  books  since  1932. 

Citizens  of  many  States  became  subject 
to  the  "tax  on  a  tax"  m  July  1973  after  an 
IHS  ruling.  The  excise  tax  must  be  collected 
In  this  manner,  the  Government  said,  be- 
cause various  State  laws  allowed  the  State 
gross  receipts  tax  on  the  telephone  com- 
pany to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  If 
the  State  law  levied  the  sales  tax  directly  on 
the  consumer  the  Federal  tax  would  only  be 
levied  on  the  cost  of  services.  The  Federal 
Government  was  drawing  a  mighty  fine  line — 
and  citizens  of  many  States  were  on  the 
wrong  side. 

By  December  of  1973  the  IRS  had  forced 
companies  in  17  States  to  begin  collecting 
the  extra  revenues  which  could  amount  to 
$17  million  a  yeaur,  and  the  IRS  Is  continu- 
ing Its  audits  in  every  State  or  locality  where 
a  sales  tax  could  event\ially  be  Involved. 
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This  bUl,   In  effect,  has  been 
today.  In  order  to  halt  the  ever 
process  whereby  the  ultimate  coiteumer 
possibly  wovUd  be  further  econorilcall 
dened  by  compounding  services 
with  stUl  yet  more  taxes. 
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AMEXSICENT   NO.    1389 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  arJd  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

DENIAL  OF  TAX  CRlDrrS  TO  U.S.  FIRMS  OPERATINO 
m   NAMIBIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  several  amendmeJits  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  This  proposed 
amendments  are  intended  tofdeny  tax 
credits  to  American  firms  opierating  in 
territories  that  are  deemed  to  be,  by  both 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Intjrnational 
Court  of  Justice,  under  illegM  occupa- 
tion. Therefore,  these  amend  nents  ex- 
press American  concern  over  countries 
where  basic  human  rights  are  still  out- 
rageously flouted  and  majcrity  rule 
denied. 

My  amendments  most  speci:ically  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  tragic  situation 
in  Namibia,  an  arid,  mineral-iich  coun- 
try located  in  the  southwestern  comer 
of  Africa.  Namibia  suffers  a  uni  jue  inter- 
national wrong  in  the  unlawfu  perpetu- 
ation of  South  African  rule.  Th  is  is  com- 
pounded by  the  introduction  ii  to  Nami- 
bia of  the  apartheid  system  a:id  of  the 
whole  apparatus  of  arbitrary  S<  uth  Afri- 
can police  laws  and  political  trials. 

It  is  8  years  since  the  general  assembly, 
after  other  remedies  had  been  e  chausted, 
declared  the  South  African  mandate 
datmg  from  1918,  at  an  end,  ar  d  with  it, 
South  Africa's  right  to  govern  ;he  terri- 
tory. It  is  3  years  since  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice's  advisdry  opin- 
ion concurring  with  the  Unite(  Nations 
rulinj.  Yet  South  Africa  remai  is  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  contini  ally  sup- 
ported the  actions  of  the  Unite<  1  Nations 
and  of  the  World  Court.  To  dat  e,  Amer- 
ican action  has  been,  first,  to  officially 
discourage  investment  in  Namibia  by 
U.S.  nationals,  second,  to  denv  Export- 
Import  Bank  credit  guarantees.!  third  to 
deny  U.S.  Government  assistancie  in  pro- 
tection of  any  U.S.  Investment  there  and 
fourth,  to  encourage  other  natlohs  to  fol- 
low suit.  However,  we  allow  tai  credits 
for  taxes  paid  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, on  American  Investments  In 
Namibia.  We,  in  effect,  allow  tak  credits 
to  a  government  In  places  whete  we  do 
not  recognize  their  authority.      I 

In  1972.  27  U.S.  Senators  ani  Repre- 
sentatives wrote  a  letter  to  the  £  ecretary 
of  the  Treasury  expressing  cone  em  over 
the  inconsistency  between  international 
law  and  U.S.  policy  on  the  one  hfnd  and 
the  Treasury  Department's  allowance  of 
credit  against  U.S.  tax  due  to  taptes  paid 
by  U.S.  companies  to  South  Africa  on  In- 
come earned,  In  Namibia,  on  the  other 
In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shultz,  replied 
to  that  letter,  saying: 

We  have  concluded  that  the  exlitlng  tax 
credit  legislation  does  not  provld*  discre- 
tion to  deny  the  tax  credit  to  Unlii  id  States 


taxpayers,  even  though  the  occupation  of  the 
area  by  South  Africa  has  been  determined 
to  be  Ulegal  under  International  law. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Shultz'  reply 
was  an  invitation  to  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  dis- 
allow the  foreign  tax  credit  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors in  Namibia  who  are  paying  taxes 
to  the  illegal  South  African  occupiers. 
Today,  we  should  set  the  record  straight 
and  bring  the  tax  laws  into  line  with 
U.S.  policy,  and  in  total  compliance  with 
our  International  obligations. 

There  are  important  U.S.  interests  at 
stake  in  my  amendments.  Other  nations 
of  Africa,  strategically  important,  are  se- 
riously concerned  over  Namibia.  Their 
decisions  on  major  economic  and  politi- 
cal questions  may  be  affected  by  our 
actions  on  this  issue.  For  example,  Ni- 
geria, a  coimtry  whose  government  is  a 
vigorous  critic  of  South  Africa's  Illegal 
administration  of  Namibia,  supplies  the 
United  States  24  percent  of  its  non-Arab 
oil  imports.  Moreover,  one  of  the  greatest 
potential  areas  for  oil  exploration  in  the 
world  is  in  the  offshore  area  of  the  west- 
em  bulge  of  Africa.  All  of  the  countries 
in  this  area  are  strongly  opposed  to  South 
Africa's  presence  In  Namibia.  Such  stra- 
tegic factors,  together  with  diplomatic 
and  humanitarian  considerations  com- 
pel our  attention  and  our  action  on  the 
Namibian  issue. 

Change  is  coming  in  Southem  Africa. 
With  the  recent  events  in  Portugal  and 
in  the  Portuguese  colonies,  we  must  not 
delay  in  making  it  clear  where  the  United 
States  stands.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
these  amendments.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  they  deserve  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  they  are  in  keeping 
Mrlth  our  policies,  our  basic  values,  and 
our  national  interests. 


amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1393    AND    13  9« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself,  Mr 
Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Cook)  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra 


DEPARTMEI'TT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
1 974— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    13  90 

*^Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMTNT    NO.    1391 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNDALE)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  Senate  bill  3000,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1302 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.      MANSFIELD     submitted      an 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMZNDMENT   NO.    1326 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicofp.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),* 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  1326  to  repeal  the  oU  depletion  al- 
lowance, Intended  to  be  offered  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  where  the  entries  were  made  in 
connection  with  vessels  arriving  before 
January  5,  1972. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Amendment  No.  1350,  in- 
tended to  be  offered  to  H.R.  8217,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abour- 
EZK),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1363,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  14832  to 
extend  the  temporary  ceiling  on  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Musko:),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
■stom),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1380,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
<S  3000)  the  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization Act. 


NEW  BOOK  ON  PRIVACY  AND 
SCHOOL  RECORDS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
relationship  of  citizens  and  government 
in  a  free  society  has  always  been  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  With  the  growth  of  com- 
puter technology  and  of  our  Institutions, 
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one  freedom  that  faces  Increasing  jeo- 
pardy Is  the  individual's  right  of  privacy 
against  the  unwarranted  intrusions  of 
government,  however  well  meaning  they 
may  be. 

•Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
a  major  step  to  help  safeguard  this  right 
has  been  taken  by  a  private  organization, 
the  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in 
Education,  410  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green, 
Columbia,  Md.  21044,  through  its  publi- 
cation of  the  book  "Children,  Parents, 
and  School  Records." 

Attacks  on  the  right  of  privacy  are 
particularly  pernicious  when  they  in- 
volve the  Nation's  children.  The  records 
maintained  by  public  schools  have 
tended  to  become  catch-alls  of  personal 
and  often  erroneous  information,  not 
just  on  children  but  on  their  parents.  In 
the  great  majority  of  school  districts, 
parents  are  denied  the  opportimlty  to  re- 
view these  records  and  to  correct  or  chal- 
lenge them  when  necessary.  Worse,  these 
same  records  tend  to  spring  open  to  the 
casual  requests  or  curiosities  of  numer- 
ous public  agencies  and  private  busi- 
nesses. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  major  weapon 
we  have  to  correct  such  local  abuses  is 
through  the  denial  of  funds;  this  I  have 
attempted  to  do  through  amendments, 
which  were  accepted,  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill,  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  fundamental  reform  must  spring 
from  citizens  themselves  in  their  States 
and  commimities.  With  the  publication 
of  "Children,  Parents,  and  School  Rec- 
ords," citizens  now  have  a  significant 
new  means  of  making  these  reforms  a 
reality. 

The  312-page  book  includes  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  laws,  regulations 
and  the  opinions  of  attorneys  general  of 
the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Par  more  important,  it  includes  a 
guide  that  for  the  first  time  informs  citi- 
zens of  their  rights  in  any  State,  that 
tells  them  each  step  they  must  take  to 
gain  access  to  their  own  children's  rec- 
ords and  to  safeguard  them  against  the 
prying  eyes  of  others.  I  recommend  It  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  restoring 
and  preserving  the  rights  of  privacy  in 
our  society. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  TO 
CODIFY,  REVISE,  AND  REFORM 
THE  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  and  the  public  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  resume  its  hearings  on 
S.  1  and  S.  1400,  bills  to  codify,  revise, 
and  reform  the  Federal  criminal  laws. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  for  June  12, 
13,  17,  and  18,  1974,  and  will  begin  each 
day  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 

During  this  series  of  hearings  we  will 
be  receiving  testimony  on  provisions  re- 
lating to  offeiises  against  the  person, 
property,  public  order;  provisions  relat- 
ing to  public  duty;  corporate  offenses; 
and  general  codification. 

Additional  information  on  the  hear- 


ings Is  available  from  the  staff  In  room 
2204,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  202-225-3281. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
30  I  announced  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  other  Interested  parties  that 
on  Jime  7,  1974,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an 
open  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Sawhill  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 

In  that  announcement,  Mr.  President, 
I  neglected  to  mention  that  the  members 
of  the  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Policy  Study  are  also  invited  to  attend 
this  hearing,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  them  to  do  so.  These 
members  were  notified  by  mail  on  Tues- 
day, June  4. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  and 
will  be  held  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
so  advise  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  In 
the  Senate  know  what  a  decent  and  hon- 
est man  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  is.  His 
calm  and  steady  leadership  has  set  a 
challenging  example  for  his  fellow  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has 
a  nobility  of  spirit  and  bearing  that  shall 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
ever  to  have  been  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Mansfield  never  seeks  or 
wants  personal  publicity,  but  I  feel  that 
widespread  public  awareness  of  his  cru- 
cial role  in  the  working  of  this  body  can 
only  reflect  well  on  those  of  us  who  serve 
with  him.  I  was,  therefore,  heartened  to 
read  James  Reston's  May  15  column, 
"The  Influence  of  Integrity,"  which  cap- 
tures well  Mike  Mansfield's  quiet  dig- 
nity and  distinction  of  character.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Influence  of  Integrity 
(By  James  Resion) 

Sen.  Mike  Mausfleld  of  Montana  Is  a  re- 
minder that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  steady, 
decent  folk  around  here  watching  the  store. 
Everybody  In  Washington  Is  not  crazy;  It  Just 
seems  that  way. 

Room  S-208  In  the  Capitol  Building,  Mike's 
hideaway,  Is  as  plain  and  calm  as  a  country 
lawyer's  office.  The  door  Is  always  open.  In- 
side, no  fancy  elegant  people  or  heroic  por- 
traits of  the  majority  leader.  Some  old  ami- 
able cartoons,  and  a  big  picture  of  Jack  Ken- 
nedy throwing  out  the  first  pitch  on  opening 
day,  with  Mike  In  the  background,  as  usual. 
An  atmosphere  of  cheerful  and  rela.xed  effi- 
ciency, coffee  perking  on  the  shelf  and  cook- 
ies on  the  table. 

Mike  Is  sad  but  not  pessimistic  about  the 
present  mess  in  Washington.  He  thinks  It 
is  wrong  to  press  President  Nixon  to  resign, 
but  he  imderstands  why  the  Republican 
leader  In  the  Senate,  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, condemned  NUon's  private  Watergate 
conversations,  and  why  the  House  Republi- 
can leader  John  Rhodes  suggests  that  resig- 
nation has  to  be  considered.  Mike  tries  to  un- 
derstand everybody's  problems. 

But  pressuring  the  President  to  resign,  he 
Insists  would  be  unfair,  evading  rather  than 
resolving  the  moral  and  legal  Issues.  Give  the 
President  not  only  the  presumption  of  Inno- 
cence, he  says,  but  every  opportunity  to  have 
his  lawyers  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  argue 
his  ceise,  to  crossexamlne  witnesses,  and  to 
appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
If  he  chooses,  to  defend  himself  personally. 

Let  the  system  work,  says  Mike.  It  Is  not 
only  the  President,  but  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitution  that  are  on  trial.  But — and 
here  he  is  very  tough — let  It  work  all  the 
way — not  halfway. 

Mansfield  has  a  sense  of  pity  about  human 
folly  and  is  very  generous  about  the  personal 
aspects  of  this  tragedy — and  he  sees  It  not  in 
partisan  terms.  He  is  beyond  all  personal 
ambition  now,  even  beyond  his  own  party's 
battles. 

So  there  must  be  something  right  about  a 
system  that  puts  a  decent  man  like  Mans- 
field at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  something 
consoling  In  the  thought  that  people  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  worried  about  what 
to  do  In  this  crisis,  come  to  Room  S-208  to 
talk  out  their  anxieties,  and  seek  Mike's  quiet 
counsel. 

Mansfield,  If  I  hear  him  right.  Is  looking 
beyond  the  present  turmoil  here.  He  Is  afraid 
that  the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided  for 
a  long  time  if  President  Nixon  were  forced  to 
resign  by  political  or  newspaper  pressure. 

He  thinks  the  whole  Watergate  scandal 
could  have  been  avoided  If  the  President  had 
been  open  and  trusted  the  system,  and  had 
wondered  about  what  was  right  or  wrong 
and  had  said  'yes"  or  "no"  at  the  right  time. 
But  he  Is  not  worrying  about  the  past  now. 
The  Constitution,  the  courts,  the  House  and 
Senate  must  decide  and  nothing  else. 

Put  it  all  to  test,  he  says,  and  bring  the 
people  Into  it.  He  wants  televised  hearings 
In  the  House  and  Senate.  He  wants  not 
merely  the  evidence  the  President  wants  to 
give,  but  the  best  evidence.  Including  the 
tapes,  and  if  necessary,  he  wants  them 
played,  when  relevant.  In  the  chambers  of 
the  Congress  and  on  radio  and  television. 

There  are  many  arguments  against  this 
procedure,  argued  In  this  space  before,  but 
Mansfield  thinks  we've  had  enough  secrecy, 
and  enough  deception. 

This  simple  approach  carries  great  weight 
here,  for  the  Importance  of  Mansfield  is  that 
his  colleagues  In  both  parties  and  in  both 
houses  believe  In  him.  They  watch  him  In 
S-208  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  arg'.Ung 
for  the  thing  he  thinks  Is  right,  even  If  this 
means  opposing  his  own  party. 

He  may  be  right  or  wrong  on  thi?  proce- 
dure, but  he  has  the  Influence  of  Integrity, 
and  In  the  end.  that  may  be  what  thecon- 
troversy  Is  all  about. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  President  Nixon  announced  a 
major  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Com- 
munity, ending  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
of  hard  bargaining.  This  was  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Community  to  reduce  cer- 
tain tariffs,  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Europe  in  specific  areas 
following  the  entry  of  Britain.  Ireland, 
and  Denmark  into  the  Community  lEist 
year. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (article 
XXIV:  6>,  customs  unions  must  nego- 
tiate tariff  compensation  for  supplier  na- 
tions when  individual  national  import 
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duties  of  member  states  are 
common  external  tariff.  The 
Community  has  now  taken  thii 
regard  to  U.S.  exports  of  tobacco 
and  grapefruit,  kraft  paper. . 
film,  nonagrlcultural  tractors, 
machinery,  dlesel  and  marine 
and  outboard  motors,  engine 
measuring  instrimaents,  pumps 
and  other  items.  Tiie  total  va.ue 
tariff  concessions  will  be  nearlj 
a  year — a  significant  gain  for 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  w 
the  sam3  time,  the  United 
served  Its  position  with  regard 
port    of    cereals.    Clearly, 
Eberle  and  his  able  staff  hav( 
excellent  job  in  promoting  U.S 
cial  interests. 

However,  this  agreement  repipsents  '-.r 
more  than  export  sales,  profits,  and  jobs. 
It  is  even  more  significant  as  an  indicator 
of  cooperation  across  the  AtLmtic.  For 
nearly  18  months — indeed,  righ  up  to  the 
11th  hour — these  negotiations  had  been 
diflQcult.  and  sometimes  ever  painful. 
They  threatened  to  impede  ot  ler  nego- 
tiations and  understandings  be  ween  the 
United  States  and  the  Community.  And 
they  were  often  viewed  as  a  ;ource  of 
division  and  discord,  especially  during  a 
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time  of  rapid  change  in  politlca  and  eco- 
nomic relations. 

The  most  Important  facts,  iherefore, 
are  that  the  negotiations  are  )ver,  and 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  at 
all.  The  discord  and  misunderstanding 
appear  to  have  been  put  behind.  And 
there  is  renewed  hope  for  other  negotia- 
tions, not  only  in  the  field  of  trade,  but 
also  in  the  whole  panoply  of  Atlantic 
relations.  Credit  must  go  in  £  articular 
to  the  European  Community  len  ders  who 
recognized  that  progress  on  tils  Issue 
was  important  in  order  to  pre^rve  and 
promote  the  climate  needed  for  Adjusting 
and  improving  relations  in  other  areas. 
The  process  has  also  shown  tl  at  trade 
negotiations  can  succeed,  even  In  these 
difiBcult  times  of  understanding  1  he  shift- 
ing currents  of  trading  pattern},  and  of 
coping  with  the  impact  of  radict  J  change 
In  the  worldwide  trade  of  food  uid  fuel. 

It  is.  however,  still  too  earU  to  say 
that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
"turned  the  comer"  on  restorng  good 
relations  across  the  Atlantic.  'Tie  next 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions— even  the  passage  of  a  trade  bill 
by  Congress — still  lie  ahead.  So  does  ef- 
fective reform  of  the  world  rionetary 
system,  and  significant  progresii  on  en- 
ergy cooperation,  as  promised -but  so 
far  not  delivered— by  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference  in  February.  And  the 
U.S.  administration  has  yet  to  abandon 
its  damaging  ambivalence  abcut  sup- 
porting the  European  Communli  y. 

Yet  there  is  now  more  reason  for  hope 
than  there  was  a  few  months  ago.  By 
most  accounts  the  Western  alJes  have 
maintained  a  high  level  of  coo  peration 
at  the  talks  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions — though  th3'e  talks 
have  yet  to  reach  trxily  difficu  t  areas. 
The  issue  of  European  fundini:  of  the 
balance-of-payments  costs  of  U.iJ.  troops 
stationed  on  the  continent  has  b  ;en  suc- 
cessfully resolved.  And  in  recen;  weeks, 
there  has  also  been  a  useful  shift  in 
Exuropean  attitudes  toward  cooperation 


with  the  United  States — a  shift  that  can 
be  sustained  if  we  are  sensitive  to  Eu- 
ropean needs,  as  well. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the 
agreement  on  the  so-called  "24-6" 
problem  that  has  nagged  at  the  negotia- 
tors— and  thoughtful  observers — for  so 
many  months.  And  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  pay  careful  attention  to  the 
statesmanlike  position  adopted  by  the 
European  Community  in  acceding  to 
our  demands.  If  we  can  now,  at  long  last, 
revive  our  interest  in— and  attention 
for — Atlantic  problems,  then  we  can 
make  great  strides  very  quickly.  For 
there  is  no  magic  in  having  good  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  Europe: 
it  Is  largely  a  matter  of  devoting  the 
time  and  the  effort  to  ties  of  friendship, 
without  expecting  these  ties  to  substitute 
for  the  step-by-step  resolution  of  those 
differences  that  inevitably  arise. 

For  loo  long,  this  administration  has 
ignored  this  simple  lesson.  Hopefully, 
with  success  on  "24-6".  It  will  begin 
again  to  see  the  opportunities— as  well 
as  the  compelling  needs — that  exist  In 
our  relations  with  the  nations  of  West- 
em  Europe. 


THE    CRISIS    OF    THE    CONTEMPO- 
RARY PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Saturday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  regional  convocation  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions in  Los  Angeles.  The  subject  of  my 
address  was  "The  Crisis  of  the  Contem- 
porary Presidency." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Crisis  of  thk  Contbmporart  Pbesidenct 
(By  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale) 

Almost  600  years  ago,  MachlavelU  described 
the  qualities  which  would  make  a  ruler  an 
effective  and  wise  leader.  Such  a  person,  he 
uTote.  would  choose  wise  men  to  give  him 
advice  and  would  give  these  advisors  a  man- 
date to  speak  the  truth  to  him. 

He  would  behave  so  that  each  advl.<ior  sees 
that  "the  more  freely  he  speaks,  the  more  he 
will  be  acceptable." 

But  above  all,  he  said,  a  ruler  would  be  a 
great  asker.  and  a  patient  hearer  of  the  truth 
about  those  things  of  which  he  has  inquired; 
indeed,  if  he  finds  that  anyone  has  scruples 
In  telling  him  the  truth  he  should  be  angry." 

Even  for  a  MachlavelU,  seeking  out  and 
valuing  the  truth  was  essential  to  produce 
wise  leadership. 

For  the  past  month,  mllllona  of  Americans 
have  been  reading  the  most  astounding  set 
of  political  documents  ever  to  emanate  from 
the  Presidential  office  and  wondering  If  the 
President  sought  the  truth  in  dealing  with 
Watergate  or  attempted  to  hide  from  its 
conseqi^ences. 

They  have  been  asking  the  hard  questions 
about  this  President  which  have  Implica- 
tions txjth  for  the  Immediate  future,  and  for 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  for  decades  to 
come. 

Por  we  wiu  have  missed  the  lessons  of  the 
White  House  transcripts  If  we  concentrate 
exclusively  on  the  guUt  or  Innocence  of 
Richard  Nlxon.  The  essential  message  which 
these  shocking  documents  reveal  la  the 
desperate  need  for  effective  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  make  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
strong,  yet  open  and  legal. 

The  dangers  we  face  are  clear.  The  usurpa- 


tion of  power  which  the  transcripts  reveal 
violates  the  most  passionately  held  principles 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  As  the 
great  novelist  Herman  Melville  noted  almost 
a  hundred  years  ago: 

"If  there  are  any  three  things  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  Constitution, 
they  are  these:  IrresponslbUlty  In  a  Judge, 
unlimited  discretionary  authority  in  an 
executive,  and  the  union  of  an  Irresponsible 
judge  and  an  unlimited  executive  in  one 
person." 

We  now  realize  the  dangers  of  that  union. 
We  now  know  that  our  liberty  can  be  lost  if 
we  do  not  protect  the  constitutional  balance 
which  Is  vital  to  our  democracy.  Without 
changes  In  some  of  the  most  Important  In- 
stitutions In  our  government,  we  may  not 
see  Presidents  who  view  themselves,  as  Pres- 
ident James  Polk  once  stated,  simply  as  "citi- 
zens who  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  to 
manage  the  government  for  a  limited  time." 
The  Importance  of  these  Institutional 
changes  cannot  be  underestimated.  They 
must  deal  with  key  problems  causing  the 
dangerous  Imbalance  of  power  among  the 
branches  of  our  government:  the  increasing 
trend  toward  lack  of  accountability  in  the 
execution  of  our  foreign  policy;  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  assert  Its  responsibilities 
in  controlling  the  power  of  the  purse  and  In 
oversight  of  the  Executive  branch;  and  the 
need  for  structural  reforma  In  the  legislative 
branch  to  restore  Congress'  ability  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  public  arena  with  a 
powerful  Presidency. 

First.  In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  we 
have  enacted  a  war  powers  statute  which  is 
designed  to  restrain  any  President  from 
committing  American  manpower  In  wars 
which  the  people,  through  the  Congress, 
have  not  sanctioned. 

And  we  are  working  In  the  Congress  to 
ensure  that  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
Senate  to  confirm  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
President  Is  not  circumvented  by  the  use  of 
executive  agreements. 

Second.  Congress  Is  beginning  to  make 
progress  in  securing  more  firmly  our  con- 
stitutionally mandated  power  over  the  purse. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
legislation  to  control  unlimited  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  by  any  Presi- 
dent, which  over  30  courts  have  declared  to 
be  illegal. 

And  we  must  pay  much  closer  attention  to 
an  often  overlooked  Item  in  the  massive  Fed- 
eral budget — the  appropriation  for  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President. 

During  the  Nixon  Presidency,  a  strategy  of 
closed  decisionmaking  developed.  Its  prin- 
cipal thrust  was  to  push  key  decisions  Into 
bodies  such  as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  National  Security  Council- 
bodies  wholly  within  the  White  House,  whose 
officers  were  not  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate — In  order  to  bring  all  major  policy 
decisions  Into  the  White  House  and  hide 
behind  exaggerated  concepts  of  executive 
privilege  and  national  security. 

Congress  coooerated  with  this  strategy  by 
not  resisting  the  creation  of  OMB  and  the 
Domestic  Council,  and  by  larpely  agreeing  to 
requests  for  funds  for  these  bodies.  In  fact, 
It  was  the  accumvUatlon  of  funds  for  a  large 
White  House  stcff  which  was  the  key  to  the 
success  of  this  scheme. 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  of 
this  trend  has  been  the  Domestic  Council, 
whose  members  are  not  conflrmable  by  the 
Senate  and  whose  loyalties  are  only  to  the 
President. 

Under  the  leadership  of  John  Ehrllchman, 
It  constituted  a  private  government,  removed 
from  any  dialogue  with  or  accountability  to 
state  or  local  officials,  the  Congress  or  the 
Cabinet  offlcrs. 

To  prevent  this  from  contlnulntr,  we  must 
reduce  the  Presidential  staff  budget,  not  to 
crlnple  a  President's  ability  to  make  deci- 
sions, but  to  force  more  decisions  Into  the 
Cabinet. 
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By  reaffirming  the  importance  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers,  who  must  withstand  Congres- 
sional scrutiny,  and  who  must  constantly 
deal  with  state  and  local  government  officials 
and  representatives  of  various  Interest 
groups,  we  can  do  much  to  help  assure  greater 
accountability  and  openness  In  decision- 
making. 

Third,  we  need  legislation  to  re-establish 
the  oversight  and  Investigatory  responsibil- 
ity of  the  legislative  branch  without  which 
a  runaway  Executive  Branch  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  order  to  break  through  government 
secrecy,  we  must  strengthen  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  attempt,  through  the 
courts  and  the  legislative  process,  to  attack 
the  overly  broad  use  of  national  security 
and  executive  privilege  as  a  means  to  keep 
vital  decisions  away  from  public  scrutiny. 
We  also  desperately  need  legislation  to 
curb  the  Illegal  use  by  any  President  of  the 
most  sensitive  agencies  of  the  government — 
the  FBI,  the  CIA,  the  IRS,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  are  vital  parts  of  our 
government,  which  have  generally  performed 
well.  But  they  are  also  Instrumentalities  of 
great  potential  danger  to  our  constitutional 
Uberties,  and  their  power  must  be  exercised 
responsibly. 

And  we  should  seriously  consider  Institu- 
tion of  a  televised  question  and  report  pe- 
riod, during  which  key  Executive  Branch 
officials  would  be  requested  to  come  to  the 
Senate  and  answer  Important  policy  ques- 
tions before  the  Senate  and  the  nation. 

Finally,  there  Is  need  for  structural  re- 
forms within  the  Congress.  We  need  more 
staff,  adequate  computer  technology  and  a 
greater  capability  to  deal  with  the  mass  of 
Information  constantly  developed  by  Execu- 
tive Branch  agencies. 

And  It  Is  crucial  that  we  end  the  virtual 
Presidential  monopoly  on  the  use  of  televi- 
sion and  radio.  This  means  providing  leg- 
islatively for  a  right  of  reply  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Presidential  use  of  the  broadcast 
media,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  Congressional 
"Instant  analysis"  of  Presidential  addresses. 
It  also  means  lengthening  the  license  pe- 
riod of  broadcast  stations  and  the  terms  of 
FCC  members.  We  have  seen  attempts  by  the 
White  House  to  Intimidate  the  media 
through  use  of  the  license  renewal  proce- 
dure, and  we  must  insulate  the  media  from 
this  pressure,  while  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  ensure  that  this  will  not  lead  to 
unresponsiveness  by  broadcasters  to  com- 
munity needs. 

We  have  known  for  years  that  these  types 
of  reforms  are  Important  If  we  are  to  ensure 
the  survival  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  And  yet  perhaps  only 
the  Nixon  Presidency  and  the  horrors  of 
Watergate  have  given  ns  the  determination 
to  press  quickly  for  their  enactment. 

Without  these  changes,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  trend  toward  an  ever-increasing  lack  of 
accountabUlty  In  the  Presidency  will  be  re- 
versed. 

Without  these  reforms.  Congress  will  have 
difficulty  limiting  the  Executive  Branch  to 
those  powers  rightfully  conferred  in  it  by 
our  Constitution. 

We  now  realize  how  difficult  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  constitutional  balance  has  be- 
come as  the  power  of  the  Presidency  has 
grown. 

And  much  of  the  excessive  growth  In  the 
power  of  the  Pre.'ildency  has  resulted  from 
an  expansion  of  Presidential  power  In  for- 
eign affRtrs  beyond  the  point  of  retaining 
accountability  to  our  other  governmental 
institutions.  As  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.  has 
aptly  noted,  "The  Imperial  Presidency  was 
essentially  the  creation  of  foreign  policy." 

In  fact,  the  constitutional  framework  did 
not  envision  the  fllf^ht  from  accountability 
in  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs  which  mod- 
em day  Presidents  have  embraced.  The  Con- 
gress was  given  Important  power  In  sanc- 
tioning American  involvement  beyond  our 


borders   and  In  approving   treaties  entered 
Into  by  o\ir  goverrmient. 

In  recent  years,  however,  both  of  these 
Constitutional  safeguards  have  lost  much  of 
their  meaning.  The  treaty  has  largely  been 
replaced  by  the  executive  agreement  to  avoid 
Senate  ratification — as  the  means  for  imple- 
menting key  foreign  policy  decisions.  And 
the  Constitutional  restraints  on  the  Presi- 
dential war-making  power  have  been  flaunt- 
ed by  Presidents  of  both  political  parties, 
leading  to  the  loss  of  thosuands  of  American 
lives  m  a  war  which  the  people,  through 
the  Congress,  did  not  fully  sanction. 

But  the  implications  of  a  Presidency  re- 
moved from  the  restraints  of  shared  power 
go  beyond  the  arena  of  foreign  policy  Itself. 

For  the  Nixon  Presidency  and  Watergate 
have  clearly  revealed  the  temptation  to  ap- 
ply the  Imperial  style  of  foreign  policy  to 
the  domestic  arena.  They  have  shown  the 
ability  to  use  exaggerated  concepts  of  na- 
tional security  and  executive  privilege  to 
avoid  Constitutionally  mandated  account- 
ability in  domestic  affairs.  And  they  have 
revealed  the  profound  danger  to  our  liberty 
which  these  trends  present. 

The  style  of  foreign  policy  making  has 
many  advantages  for  a  President  seeking  to 
avoid  true  accountabUlty.  The  sweep  and 
drama  of  diplomatic  initiatives,  the  need 
for  only  limited  consultation,  the  tendency 
to  rally  behind  Presidents  In  Internatlontil 
efforts  during  time  of  crisis,  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  powerful  domestic  Interest 
groups  enable  a  President  to  maintain 
secrecy  and  avoid  real  power-sharing. 

In  his  recent  interview  with  columnist 
James  J.  KUpatrlck,  President  Nixon  clearly 
Indicated  his  conception  without  secrecy.  "It 
Is  Impossible  .  .  .  And  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
possible when  you  are  dealing  not  wltn  your 
friends,  but  with  your  adversaries." 

Certainly,  any  President  has  a  legitimate 
need  for  secrecy  in  his  most  sensitive  dip- 
lomatic ventures.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  deny 
any  President  the  right  to  conduct  an  effec- 
tive foreign  policy. 

But  the  danger  of  the  Nixon  Presidency, 
has  been  to  borrow  the  style  of  secrecy,  the 
use  of  national  security,  and  the  psychology 
of  negotiating  with  the  enemy  from  the 
foreign  policy  arena  and  use  It  In  the  area 
of  domestic  affairs. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
President  stated  he  was  conducting  his  for- 
eign policy  to  establish  dialogues  and  ease 
the  tensions  of  the  Cold  War  abroad,  he  was 
Invoking  the  national  security  rationale  of 
the  Cold  War  at  home  to  stifle  dissent  and 
undertake  highly  questionable  activity  do- 
mestically. 

National  security  was  used  to  eliminate 
any  dialogue  on  Issues  and  policy,  and  re- 
place It  with  unquestioning  obedience. 

And  Just  as  the  style  of  foreign  policy  has 
Infected  the  Presidency  with  Its  arrogance, 
so  have  many  of  the  techniques  of  foreign 
espionage  been  used  to  distort  the  domestic 
political  process. 

Some  of  those  involved  In  Watergate  came 
to  It  by  vray  of  the  foreign  Intelligence  com- 
munity. Indeed,  the  CIA  came  perlously 
close  to  Involvement  In  domestic  subversion, 
and  the  rationale  of  national  security  be- 
came the  overlay  for  illegal  activity. 

In  short,  the  techniques  of  dealing  with 
our  worst  enemies  abroad  became  the  means 
for  subverting  the  law  at  home.  This  tend- 
ency continues  today  In  the  President's 
handling  of  the  House  impeachment  Inquiry, 
and  in  his  dealings  with  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor and  the  courts. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to  be 
negotiated  with;  they  want  to  be  represented. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  dealt  with  as  adver- 
saries, but  as  an  electorate  to  which  any 
President  Is  responsible. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  treating  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  as  if  it  were  a  Com- 
munist superpower.  There  is  no  Juatlflofttlon 


for   dealing    with    the    Special    Prosecutor's 
office  as  If  It  were  a  foreign  enemy. 

In  the  Nixon  Presidency,  the  style  of  Presi- 
dential policy-making  In  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs  has.  too  often,  become  the  style 
for  dealing  with  the  American  people.  This 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  If  we  are  to 
preserve  a  vigorous  Constitutional  system. 

The  American  people  have  shown  that  they 
will  not  accept  this  style  of  governance.  Nei- 
ther the  firing  of  Archibald  Cox  nor  the  lim- 
ited and  incomplete  disclostire  of  Watergate- 
related  transcripts  was  accepted  by  the 
American  people.  They  expected  and  de- 
manded more — more  accomitabillty  to  the 
Congress,  and  more  respect  for  the  consti- 
tutional balance  of  power. 

The  central  lesson  which  the  Isolated 
Presidency  of  Richard  Nixon  should  teach 
us  is  that  we  must  open  up  the  conduct  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  to  pubUc 
scrutiny,  and  never  again  allow  secrecy  and 
subversion  to  dominate  any  President's  deal- 
ings with  the  American  people. 

As  the  late  Stewart  Alsop  stated,  the  tac- 
tics of  the  1972  Nixon  campaign  were  the 
tactics,  not  of  politics,  but  of  war.  If  our 
democracy  Is  to  survive,  we  can  never  allow 
those  tactics  to  be  used  again. 

For  the  accoimtabillty  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy rests  can  thrive  only  through  an 
active,  honest  relationship  and  dialogue  be- 
tween the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
people. 

It  needs  the  constant  test  of  political  re- 
ality— the  clash  of  opinions  in  full  view  of 
the  American  public,  which  should  mark 
effective  political  give-and-take  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

And  this  type  of  reality  is  only  achieved 
through  the  Interplay  among  strongly  willed 
participants  In  the  course  of  open  and  hon- 
est debate  on  vital  issues. 

Without  reforms  to  Increase  accoimtabillty, 
the  Isolation  of  the  Presidency — so  effectively 
outlined  by  George  Reedy — can  only  worsen. 

This  would  be  tragic  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  American  democracy.  It  would 
Increasingly  turn  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
Into  what  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr..  has  termed 
the  "plebiscitary  President,"  In  which  the 
political  checks  and  balances  which  the 
framers  envisioned  are  bypassed  In  favor  of 
a  quadrennial  popularity  contest  with  no 
effective  restraints  on  Presidential  actions 
during  his  four-year  term. 

The  danger  Is  a  real  one.  We  have  already 
seen  It  in  operation  in  the  Presidency  of 
Richard  Nixon.  And  I  fear  that  it  Is  becoming 
increasingly  Ukely  as  a  result  of  another 
Important  tendency  of  the  modern-day 
Presidency — the  personalization  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  and  Its  removal  from  partisan 
restraints. 

The  Presidency  of  Richard  Nixon  has  car- 
ried the  separation  of  President  from  party 
to  Its  ultimate  conclusion.  The  1072  cam- 
paign marked  the  victory  of  a  President  who 
cho."^*  to  Isolate  himself  from  his  party  and 
run  on  his  foreign  policy  record. 

The  rather  bitter  statement  of  former 
GOP  chairmaa  Bob  Dole  Illustrates  best  what 
happened  in  the  most  recent  Presidential 
election.  When  asked  last  year  If  tiie  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  Involved  In  Water- 
gate. Dole  replied  that  not  only  was  the 
party  not  involved  In  Watergate,  but  that 
m  1972  It  was  not  Involved  In  the  nomina- 
tion, the  convention,  the  campaign,  the  elec- 
tion or  the  inauguration  of  Richard  Nixon. 

The  split  of  party  from  President  had  been 
totally  ach'eved.  The  dangers  of  such  a  split 
have  now  become  obvious.  A  Presidency  out 
of  touch  with  party  politics  Is  a  Presidency 
which  feels  no  accountablUty  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  close  to  the  reaUtv  of  political 
Ufe. 

Such  a  Presidency  owes  no  obligation  to 
those  In  American  politics  who  must  of  ne- 
cessity stay  Involved  with  the  problems  and 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 
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Indeed,  such  a  Presidency  has  cut  one 
more  link  In  maintaining  the  lense  of  per- 
spective which  Is  vital  for  the  e£  ectlve  func- 
tioning of  the  Presidential  office.. 

This  has  been  the  style  of  the  INlxon  Presi- 
dency. As  John  Gardner  has  njoted,  he  has 
"created  a  curious  and  unprecfldented  one- 
way communication  with  the  Aiierlcan  peo- 
ple. He  can  reach  us  but  we  can't  reach  him. 
We  can  see  blm  but  he  can't  h<ar  us.  He  Is 
always  with  us  but  there  Is  no  dialogue." 

And  yet  the  actions  of  this  President 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise. 

As  David  Halberstam  has  efTec  tlvely  shown 
In  The  Best  and  the  Brightest ,  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  often  wen ;  outside  the 
party  for  their  advice  and  theli'  talent.  In- 
deed they  often  tried  to  neutral:  ze  the  party 
and  make  It  InefTectlve,  a  weakiined  Instru- 
ment Incapable  of  challenging  t  le  Pre.slden- 
tlalwUl. 

Understandably,  there  Is  a  iiatural  ten- 
dency of  any  President  to  domlnute  and  even 
bypass  the  party  and  make  it  ncapable  of 
offering  serious  challenge  to  his  policies. 

Perhaps  because  of  this,  In  part,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  mechanism  durlpg  the  1960s 
within  the  Democratic  party  sho^t  of  an  all- 
out  challenge  In  party  Presldeittlal  primar- 
ies to  convey  to  the  President  tie  unhajipl- 
ness  of  much  of  the  party  with  bis  Vietnam 
policies.  The  struggles  within  tjie  party  for 
bringing  bad  news  to  the  Presldfcnt — for  in- 
forming him  of  the  need  for  l|undamental 
changes  In  his  policy — were  jslmply  not 
present. 

So  It  Is  with  Richard  Nixon. 

When  President  Nixon  suminarlly  flred 
Archibald  Cox,  when  he  failed  to  pomply  with 
the  subpoenas  of  the  Hotise  Jucidary  Com- 
mittee, the  dangers  of  a  Presidency  without 
party  ties  were  clearly  hlghllghljed. 

These  were  actions  taken  without  consul- 
tation with  party  leaders;  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  defy  the  considered  Judgment  of 
many  within  the  Republican  party.  Had  the 
President  felt  any  obligation  to  fcls  party,  he 
might  have  followed  a  different  course,  and 
thereby  avoided  the  ordeal  In  wMch  we  now 
seem  Irrevocably  entangled.  i 

Both  the  Johnson  and  the  Njxon  experi- 
ences highlight  the  crucial  Importance  of 
establishing  party  structures  Independent 
of  and  insulated  from  Incumbent  Presidents. 
When  a  party  Is  In  power,  that  party  must  be 
able  to  debate  and  discuss  Issue*  and  Inform 
Its  President  when  there  Is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  policies  betng  pursued. 

And  when  a  party  Is  out  of  potrer,  it  must 
be  able  to  keep  alive  a  mechanism  to  pro- 
vide coherent  opposition  to  tl»e  President 
within  a  spirit  of  constructive  d^aogue. 

Obviously,  we  do  not  want  Pr«ldenta  who 
are  shackled  by  every  whim  and  desire  of 
their  political  party.  But  we  ui^ntly  need 
Presidents  who  are  responsive  tOi  party  lead- 
ership and  who  are  open  to  pajty  views  on 
the  most  Important  issues  facing  the  nation. 

Without  this  party  acoountalilllty.  Presi- 
dents will  Increasingly  become  l48s  account- 
able to  the  people  at  large,  andi  less  amen- 
able to  criticism  ftom  within  their  own 
party. 

Yet  there  are  powerful  forces  working 
against  the  reaseertlon  of  real  accountability 
to  the  party  or  the  Congress.  I|t  an  age  of 
television  communications,  a  Piiesldent  can 
and  does  go  over  the  heads  of  his  party  and 
the  Congress  to  discuss  those  Issi^s  on  which 
be  wishes  to  claUn  popular  suppprt. 

There  are  clearly  limits  to  imat  we  can 
realistically  expect  to  achieve  through  any 
structural  reform.  And  while  I  believe  that 
strengthening  the  party  Is  abablutely  Im- 
perative, I  don't  pretend  to  h>ve  all  the 
answers  to  this  extremely  dUIlc\llt  problem. 

But  we  must  try.  There  are  broad  goals 
toward  which  we  can  work — maiiy  of  which 


are    now    being    discussed    and 


debated    by 


both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties. 


First,  within  the  Congress,  the 


party  caucuses  can  be  strengthened,  to  pro- 


role  of  the 


vide  a  more  coherent  legislative  voice  on  the 
many  Issues  on  which  party  consensus  Is 
possible. 

Second,  we  need  strong  party  staff  capa- 
bilities— the  development  of  an  ongoing  pro- 
fessional party  staff  which  can  serve  through 
different  administrations.  This  capability 
will  aid  in  establishing  a  continuity  of  party 
administration  which  can  serve  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing influence  and  an  increasingly  strong 
nucleus  for  establishing  accountability  to 
the  party. 

In  this,  as  in  other  areas  relating  to  the 
party,  we  should  look  carefully  at  those 
aspects  of  the  Parliamentary  system  which 
can  be  creatively  adapted  to  the  American 
experience.  There  are  those  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  who  wish  to  move  in  this 
direction,  and  we  should  thoroughly  explore 
the  available  options  In  this  area. 

Third,  if  we  are  to  have  this  type  of  estab- 
lished party  apparatus,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  It.  I  therefore  believe  that  we 
should  consider  a  modest  set-aside  from  the 
dollar  check-off  system  to  defray  part  of 
the  cost  of  ongoing  party  operations. 

The  parties  should  not  become  totally  de- 
pendent on  Federal  funds,  but  an  Infusion  of 
Federal  money  would  enable  our  parties  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  crucial  tasks  of  en- 
couraging party  participation  and  discus- 
sing positions  on  issues,  rather  than  the 
debilitating  search  for  funds  with  which 
to  operate. 

?tourth,  both  parties  shoxild  reaffirm  the 
Importance  of  the  Presidential  nominating 
conventions  in  the  life  of  the  party.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween a  nominee  and  the  party  that  with  the 
Presidential  nomination  also  go  responsibil- 
ities to  the  party.  And  the  party  should  use 
the  opportuDLlty  of  the  nominating  conven- 
tion to  attempt — to  the  extent  possible — to 
provide  strong  direction  to  the  Presidential 
nominee  of  the  party. 

For  the  same  reasons,  while  retaining  and 
reforming  our  ff3rstem  of  state  primaries,  we 
should  avoid  institution  of  a  single  national 
nominating  primary,  which  would  only  fur- 
ther separate  President  from  party  and  lessen 
still  more  the  accountability  of  the  candidate 
to  his  party. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  SSth  amendment 
has  conferred  an  enormous  additional  power 
on  the  President — the  power  to  name  his 
own  possible  successor.  We  should  tharefore 
seriously  consider  requiring  that  in  addition 
to  Congressional  ratification  of  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential selection,  the  President's  party  be 
given  an  important  role  in  the  initial  selec- 
tion process — a  procedure  whoee  viability 
was  demonstrated  In  1973  In  the  selection  of 
Sargent  Shrlver. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  we  must 
continue  the  efforts  to  Increase  participation 
In  the  party  process  at  the  grass-roots  level. 
For  no  matter  how  effective  the  Institutional 
reforms.  Increasing  Presidential  accounta- 
bility to  the  party  membership  will  be  only 
as  successful  as  the  parties  are  In  attracting 
that  membership.  And  only  by  holding  forth 
the  prospect  of  meaningful  participation  will 
the  parties  develop  greater  citizen  involve- 
ment. 

We  In  the  Democratic  party  are  currently 
grappling  with  many  of  these  Issues.  Most 
of  them  are  controversial,  but  their  discus- 
sion can  be  most  helpful  in  reviving  the  role 
of  the  party  as  another  important  institu- 
tion In  government  restraining  the  exercise 
of  unaccountable  power  by  a  President. 

Indeed,  all  of  the  efforts  to  reform  our  moet 
importimt  governmental  Institutions,  to  in- 
crease accountability  of  the  Presidency  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  and  to 
strengthen  our  party  structures  are  directed 
toward  one  end:  keeping  the  Presidency 
strong,  while  Increasing  Its  accountability  to 
the  people,  and  assuring  its  operation  within 
the  Constitution. 

We  need  a  strong  Presidency  to  lead  this 
nation.  Yet  national  leadership  can  be  ef- 


fective only  when  there  la  mutual  respect 
between  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Courts,  and  the  people. 

Reforms  can  encourage  this  respect,  and 
help  restore  the  checks  and  balances  of  our 
Constitutional  system.  But  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  powerful  elected  leader  in  the  world. 
And  the  character  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency will  continue  to  depend  above  all  on 
the  American  people  and  the  kind  of  person 
they  choose  to  elect  to  that  office. 

Jerry  Voorhees  and  Helen  Oabagan  Douglas 
were  not  surprised  by  the  Presidency  of 
Richard  Nixon,  and  we  should  not  be  either. 

In  1932,  Franklin  Roosevelt  stated  that: 

"The  President  Is  not  merely  an  admints- 
tratlve  office.  That  is  the  least  part  of  it . . . 
It  is  preeminently  a  place  of  moral  leader- 
ship. All  our  great  Presidents  were  leaders 
of  thought  at  times  when  certain  historic 
ideas  in  the  life  of  the  nation  had  to  be 
clarified." 

We  are  in  such  a  time  now,  and  the  Presi- 
dency must  be  directed  at  providing  national 
leadership. 

I  believe,  along  with  Harry  Truman,  that 
"there  Is  far  more  good  than  evil  in  men  and 
that  it  is  the  business  of  government  to  make 
the  good  prevail." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Presidency  must 
become  the  platform  from  which  the  central 
Issues  facing  our  nation  are  disciissed.  The 
problems  of  Justice  and  Inequality,  of  mor- 
ality and  honesty  in  government,  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  domination  of  large 
and  Impersonal  Institutions  over  American 
life  must  be  confronted. 

And  most  Importantly,  the  role  of  the 
President  as  the  voice  for  the  powerless  in 
ovx  society  must  be  reasserted  with  a  new 
sense  of  commitment. 

We  now  know  that  In  an  age  of  large  and 
depersonalized  institutions,  powerlessness  Is 
not  only  the  burden  of  the  poor  and  the 
minorities.  It  is  also  the  lot  of  working  men 
and  women  who  are  angered  and  confused 
by  the  decline  of  moral  values  and  the  In- 
ability of  govermnent  to  respond  to  their 
needs. 

These  Issues  of  race  and  poverty,  of  alien- 
ation in  the  midst  of  affluence,  of  disintegra- 
tion of  the  concepts  of  political  honesty  and 
morality,  are  difficult  ones  to  face,  much  less 
to  solve.  But  unless  o\ir  Presidents  confront 
these  Issues  squarely,  there  Is  little  hope  for 
making  the  Presidential  office  vital  and  for 
moving  toward  the  solution  to  the  domestic 
problems  we  face. 

Our  Presidents  must  be  willing  to  risk 
their  popularity  In  providing  leadership  on 
issues  of  crucial  domestic  Importance,  even 
though — or  precisely  because — they  are  open 
to  public  scrutiny  and  debate  In  their  reso- 
lution. 

And  coupled  with  a  commitment  to  seek 
responsible  change  must  be  an  equally  strong 
commitment  to  openness  In  the  process  by 
which  that  change  Is  brought  about. 

George  Washington  vowed  to  keep  open 
"the  avenues  to  useful  Information  from 
the  many,"  lest  he  risk  becoming  "more  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  few." 

It  Is  precisely  this  concern  for  openness 
which  m\i8t  become  the  theme  of  the  Presi- 
dency as  we  begin  our  third  century  of 
democracy. 

In  short,  we  need  Presidents  who  can  ask 
questions  without  being  ashamed;  who  can 
develop  solutions  without  being  isolated;  and 
who  can  provide  leadership  without  being 
dictatorial. 

The  American  people  have  seen  the  dan- 
gers of  the  politics  of  paranoia  and  vengeance. 
They  have  read  the  President  telling  John 
Dean  in  late  1972  that  while  he  had  not  used 
the  FBI  or  the  Justice  Department  to  ha- 
rass political  enemies  thus  far,  things  are 
going  to  change  now." 

They  now  appreciate  In  agonizing  detail 
the  peril  of  allowing  government  to  be  run 
with  a  siege  mentality  which  news  openness 
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and  accountability  as  objects  of  fear,  and 
which  believes  that  its  principal  goal  Is  the 
destruction  of  its  political  enemies. 

The  American  people  have  clearly  seen 
that  the  Presidency  is  far  too  important  an 
office  to  be  occupied  by  individuals  who  view 
vengeance,  rather  than  compassion;  retribu- 
tion, rather  than  restoration;  as  their  paths 
to  political  glory. 

And  most  importantly,  the  American  peo- 
ple now  realize  that  we  do  not  need  messlahs 
who  will  not  answer  questions  to  lead  our 
nation,  but  rather  leaders  to  bring  forth  the 
qualities  of  compassion  and  Justice  which 
the  American  people  have  always  possessed. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  New  Deal,  has  said  that 
"the  most  Important  quality  and  test  of  the 
Presidency  is  its  ability  to  arouse  and  enlist 
the  energies,  the  loyalties,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  sacrifices  of  the  people.  The  ultimate  role 
of  the  President  is  to  give  inspiration  and 
outlet  to  the  tremendous  forces  for  good  at 
large  in  this  great  nation." 

We  need  a  strong  Presidency  to  provide 
enlightened,  compassionate  leadership.  But 
without  openness  and  accountability  to  the 
law,  this  strength  can  lead  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  Presidential  office. 

For  it  is  openness  which  ultimately  cre- 
ates strength  for  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, and  candor  which  breeds  respect  for 
the  heeid  of  our  government. 

The  American  people  have  seen  the  Con- 
stitutional, political  and  moral  Issues  which 
the  Presidency  of  Richard  Nixon  has  raised, 
and  they  are  demanding  a  restoration  of 
Constitutional  principles  in  our  Presidency. 

In  the  end,  this  may  be  our  greatest  hope. 
For  no  institutional  change  can  ever  suc- 
ceed unless  the  American  people  want  and 
expect  a  balanced  and  thriving  democracy. 

As  the  great  jurist  Learned  Hand  noted 
thirty  years  ago: 

"Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women;  when  it  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no  constitu- 
tion, no  law.  no  court  can  even  do  much  to 
help  It.  While  it  lies  there.  It  needs  no  con- 
stitution, no  law,  no  court  to  save  it." 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Howard  Phillips  from  Mr.  Welch  Mor- 
risette,  president  of  the  Richland  County 
Bar  Association,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

In  this  letter,  Mr.  Morrlsette  recoimts 
the  difSculties  encountered  by  the  Rich- 
land County  Bar  Association  as  sponsor 
of  the  Columbia  Legal  Service  Agency. 
Mr.  President,  the  Richland  Coimty 
Bar  Association  is  the  largest  local  bar 
association  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Its  members  include  some  of  the 
ablest  attorneys  in  this  country.  Their 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  Legal  Services 
should  be  given  very  careful  attention. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Richland  County  Bax  Assocution, 

Columbia,  S.  C,  May  30, 1974. 
Mr.  Howard  Phillips, 
PuUtc  Monitor, 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Phillips:  I  have  your  letter 
dated  May  23,  1974,  enclosing  excerpts  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  20,  1974. 
These  excerpts  contain  an  analysis  of  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  statute  creating  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


the  plan  reported  out  by  a  Conference  Com- 
mittee. The  House  Plan  seems  much  more 
desirable. 

The  Richland  County  Bar  Association  Is 
the  largest  bar  association  In  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  has  been  the  sponsor 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  here.  For  years 
the  Bar  Association  has  been  unable  to  con- 
trol the  direction,  the  philosophy,  the  poU- 
cles  or  the  conduct  of  the  staff  at  the  Legal 
Service  Agency  we  sponsor.  The  lawyers  who 
have  been  employed  for  the  most  part  have 
been  activists,  who  were  more  interested  in 
promoting  social  changes  than  in  providing 
legal  representation  to  poor  people.  The  di- 
rector has  absolutely  defied  us  in  employ- 
ment practices  and  in  the  management  of 
the  Agency.  We,  as  members  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, feel  the  need  for  representation  for 
poor  people.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  Legal 
Aid  Service  Agency  sho\ild  be  run  as  a  law 
office  and  not  as  a  missionary  station. 

Five  of  the  six  members  of  the  Richland 
County  Bar  Association  who  have  served  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Aid  Serv- 
ice Agency  have  resigned  because  of  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  their  efforts  and  their  com- 
plete frustration  and  their  disagreement 
with  the  management.  This  has  caused  the 
Executive  Committee  of  oiir  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  direct  me  to  inform  the  Regional 
Office  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Atlanta  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  fill 
those  vacancies  unless  a  director  responsible 
to  us  was  appointed.  The  by-laws  of  the  local 
agency  provide  that  the  director  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  on  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County  Bar 
Association.  The  Government  has  Informed 
us  that  the  local  director  will  resign  if  we  will 
continue  to  sponsor  the  agency,  but  we  can- 
not appoint  or  designate  the  director  and  any 
bylaws  which  provide  for  such  would  be  in- 
effective. We  have  also  been  told  that  even 
if  the  Bar  Association  withdraws  its  support, 
the  Government  will  find  another  sponsoring 
group  and  continue  the  operation. 

Our  dilemma  is  this.  We  can  withdraw 
our  sponsorship  and  have  the  agency  totally 
managed  by  people  who  want  to  change  the 
law  rather  than  provide  protection  within 
It  or  we  can  continue  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
agency  by  sponsorship  without  effective  con- 
trol. My  opinion  Is  that  our  Bar  Association 
is  going  to  withdraw  Its  support  and  direct 
me  as  President  not  to  fiU  the  vacancies  ex- 
isting on  the  Board. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  our 
two  United  States  Senators  and  to  our  six 
Congressmen.  If  any  further  bearings  are 
held,  this  Bar  Association  will  send  an  in- 
formed representative  to  present  our  views 
and  our  experiences  here.  I  have  not  studied 
in  detaU  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee,  but  it  looks 
like  Congress  is  going  to  create  a  new  agency 
to  harass  taxpayers  and  property  owners 
more  than  to  establish  law  offices  to  repre- 
sent poor  people  who  Indeed  need  representa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

N.  Welch  Morrisette,  Jr, 


NEW  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDINQ 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
chaired  a  Public  Works  Committee  hear- 
ing to  consider  the  design  of  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission  heard  architects,  architec- 
tural critics  and  a  representative  of 
Capitol  Hill  residents  discuss  the  build- 
ing and  Its  setting.  The  hearing  was  val- 
uable and  the  testimony  reassuring  in 
that  there  appears  to  be  general  agree- 


ment that  the  overall  design  Is  commend- 
able. 

As  part  of  the  presentation  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  scale  models  of 
the  proposal  and  numerous  sketches  and 
diagrams  were  displayed  around  the 
Public  Works  Committee  hearing  room. 
These  representations  were  both  helpful 
and  interestiiig  and  will  remain  on  dis- 
play through  the  end  of  next  week.  After 
that  time  they  will  be  available  in  the 
office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Mr, 
George  M.  White,  who  will  be  glad  to  re- 
view the  plans  with  any  Members. 

Fifty  senatorial  offices  will  be  housed 
in  the  new  building,  so  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
have  intimate  contact  with  the  extension. 

I  urge  every  Senator  to  stop  by  the 
hearing  room,  room  4200,  to  assess  the 
design  for  himself. 


THE  SAM-D,  1  YEAR  LATER 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  1  year  ago 
I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1974  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill  to  terminate  continued 
research  and  development  on  the  Army's 
SAM-D  missile  program.  I  did  so  because 
I  was  convinced  that  its  excessive  cost, 
its  technical  uncertainties,  and  its  lack 
of  clearly  justified  mission  all  combined 
to  render  It  a  grossly  ineffective  expendi- 
ture of  our  defense  resources.  The  Senate 
did  not  agree  with  my  arguments,  and  my 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
34  to  56. 

I  would  like  to  review  for  the  Senate 
what  has  happened  to  this  program  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  I  might  note  at  the 
outset  that  the  extraordinary  cost  In- 
cresises  which  we  had  seen  previously  In 
this  program  continued  unabated  over 
the  past  year.  The  program  cost  grew  by 
over  $400  million,  from  a  total  of  $4.48 
billion  when  I  offered  my  amendment 
last  year,  to  a  total  cost  estimated  at 
$4,899  billion  in  December,  1973.  This 
raised  the  ocst  of  one  fire  section  of  the 
SAM-D  from  $28  million,  to  $31.4  mil- 
lion, almost  4  times  the  original  esti- 
mates. 

Despite  these  huge  cost  overruns,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  new  factor 
affecting  the  SAM-D  since  last  year's 
vote  lies  In  the  experience  we  gained  as  a 
result  of  the  October,  1973  war  In  the 
Middle  East.  As  far  as  air  defense  Is  con- 
cerned, both  Syria  and  Egypt  demon- 
strated a  highly  effective  air  defense 
capability  using  the  variety  of  weapons 
provided  by  their  Soviet  suppliers.  They 
succeeded  In  taking  a  quite  considerable 
toll  of  Israeli  aircraft.  But  Israel  even- 
tually achieved  dominant  air  supe- 
riority because  the  Arab  MIG's  were 
simply  no  match  for  the  more  advanced 
and  better  piloted  Israeli  planes  and 
because  the  Israelis  used  fairly  effective 
electronic  coimtermeasures  provided 
them  by  the  United  States. 

The  initial  success  of  the  Arabs' 
ground-based  air  defense  systems  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  great  diversity  and 
quantity  of  the  weapons  they  possessed 
and  their  high  degree  of  mobility.  In- 
cluded in  their  arsenal  was  a  23-mllll- 
meter,  radar-controlled,  quad-moimted 
cannon,  and  the  SA-2,  the  SA-.^,  the 
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SA-6,  and  the  SA-7  surface-to-air  SAM 
systems.  Both  the  Egyptiaiis  and  the 
Syrians  had  quantities  of  each  of  these 
weapons  numbering  in  the  hi  ndreds.  and 
even  thousands.  The  crucia  advantage 
that  the  Arab  air  defense  fo  -ces  did  en- 
joy in  the  eariier  stages  of  the  conflict 
wEis  in  quantity,  and  not  technological 
sophistication. 

The  lesson  we  should  lean  is  that  in 
allocating  the  finite  amount  c  f  money  we 
have  to  spend  on  air  defense ,  we  should 
tailor  oiu"  priority  choices  tbward  pro- 
ducing relatively  low  cost,  forward  area 
and  highly  mobile  air  defense  weapons 
in  numbers  which  are  larga  enough  to 
provide  adquate  protection  for  our  forces. 
This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  where 
we  are  hetwling  with  the  SAM-D  for 
which  each  fire  section  is  sp  expensive 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  aflord  enough 
fire  sections  to  provide  the  coverage 
needed. 

Another  significant  event  to  directly 
affect  the  SAM-D  program  ir  the  last  12 
months  at  least  in  part  grew  out  of  our 
Middle  East  experience.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  very  quickly  reco  jnlzed  that 
what  we  had  seen  in  the  RUddle  East 
should  cause  us  to  hesitate  and  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  assumptions  on 
which  our  long-range  planning  for  mod- 
ernization of  our  air  defensej  forces  are 
based.  Accordinglj',  on  January  10,  1974 
the  Secretary  directed  tha'.  a  major 
change  be  made  in  the  R.  &  p.  schedule 
of  the  SAM-D  in  order  to  si  bstantially 
lessen  the  concurrency  of  th;  program. 
Second,  the  Secretary  further  delayed 
any  decision  on  SAM-D  production  or 
deployment.  As  a  result  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  request  for  the  SAM-D  pro- 
gram was  reduced  from  $169  million  to 
$111  million,  with  similar  reductions 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1976.   I 

As  I  said  to  Secretary  Scmesinger  at 
the  time  and  as  I  repeat  new,  his  ac- 
tion in  this  regard  was  not  orjly  prudent 
and  timely,  but  perhaps  m()re  impor- 
tantly, it  showed  his  willingi  ess  to  de- 
vote his  personal  attention  ;o  the  de- 
tailed and  highly -conflicting  arguments 
that  surround  any  controversial  weap- 
ons program  of  this  sort  anl  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  required,  Secretary- 
Schlesinger's  actions  last  Jani  lary  essen- 
tially had  the  effect  of  p  acing  the 
SAM-D  in  a  "holding  patterr ."  More  of 
its  unproven  technology  woull  be  tested 
before  any  production  or  depli  »yment  de- 
cisions were  made,  but  significant  funds 
would  continue  to  be  spent  ta  keep  the 
SAM-D  option  open,  with  $5i  million  to 
be  spent  this  year  for  enginee  ring  devel- 
opment of  the  first  tactical  cdmponentfi. 
As  of  January,  the  decision  to  delay 
the  program  while  more  tests  were  con- 
ducted, while  leaving  the  option  to  go 
ahead  on  SAM-D  still  opei,,  was  the 
proper  one.  It  provided  the  t  ime  neces- 
sary to  re-examine  the  SA^:-D  in  the 
light  of  changed  conditions.  '  This  brings 
me  to  still  another  event  of  mportance 
to  the  SAM-D  which  has  ccc  irred  since 
it  was  last  subject  to  debste  in  this 
chamber,  an  event  which  I  lelieve  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  an  inteJligent  and 
well-thought  out  decision  bj  the  Con- 
gress to  terminate  the  program. 
In  the  months  foUowing  Se  late  action 


on  this  bill  last  year,  I  discussed  the 
SAM-D  program  on  several  occasions 
with  Secretary  Schlesinger  and  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Martin  Hoffman.  I  also  had  discus- 
sions with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  (Mr.  McClellan).  There  was 
general  agreement  among  this  group 
that  it  was  important  that  a  new  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis  be  conducted  on 
the  SAM-D  and  that  the  Congress,  and 
through  it,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, be  consulted  as  to  its  outlines.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  my  request,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  its  full  report 
on  the  fiscsd  year  1974  defense  appro- 
priations, directed  that  such  a  study  be 
conducted,  to  be  completed  by  March  31, 
1974.  Responsibility  for  conducting  this 
study  was  then  assigned  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Program 
Analj-sis  and  Evaluation,  Leonard  Sul- 
Uvan,  Jr.  Secretary  Sullivan  in  turn  di- 
vided the  study  into  two  parts. 

A  so-called  "court  grain"  analysis  to 
address  the  following  question:  "What 
is  the  preferred  mLx  of  aid  defense  com- 
ponents to  meet  the  mid  1980's  threat, 
based  on  cost  and  operational  effective- 
ness considerations?"  Second,  a  "fine 
grain"  analysis  to  answer  the  question: 
"Given  the  need  for  a  medium  to  high 
altitude  air  defense  system,  what  is  the 
preferred  component  among  SAM-D, 
Improved  Hawk,  and  their  variants, 
based  on  cost  and  operational  effective- 
ness considerations?"  Responsibility  for 
the  "fine  grain"  analysis  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  Army,  while  Secretary  Sul- 
livan's own  staff  conducted  the  "coarse 
grsun"  study. 

A  large  amount  of  manpower  was  put 
into  producing  these  studies  which  were 
completed  ii.  what  must  be  close  to  rec- 
ord time.  When  they  were  delivered  to 
the  Congress  on  April  15,  1974,  the  pack- 
age was  6  inches  thick.  The  results  were 
disappointing  in  one  major  sense — not 
because  the  studies  were  inadequate,  for 
if  one  delved  into  the  hundreds  of  pages 
the  answers  were  clearly  there.  Rather 
it  was  disappointing  because  the  Defense 
Department  officials  who  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  study  for  the  Con- 
gress succumbed  to  the  understandable, 
but  nevertheless  deplorable  temptation 
to  try  to  please  all  interested  parties. 
These  summaries  simply  reiterated  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger's  January  decision  to 
put  the  SAM-D  in  a  holding  pattern 
while  more  testing  was  done,  rather 
than  acknowledging  that  the  backup 
studies  wliich  lay  behind  these  sum- 
maries provided  uiunistakable  evidence 
that  the  SAM-D  and  its  variants  could 
not  be  cost  justified,  even  assuming  com- 
pletely successful  tests  of  the  technologry. 
Fortunatel:'  in  this  case,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  was  performing  the 
function  for  which  it  was  designed  and 
was,  at  the  request  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator MclNTYRE.  monitoring  the  Defense 
Department's  progress  on  the  new  study. 
They  were  not  so  reluctant  to  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusions  from  the  cost 
analysis.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Sulli- 
van from  the  Director  of  the  Procure- 


ment and  Systems  Acquisition  Division 
of  GAO,  Mr.  R.  W.  Gutmann.  after  cit- 
ing several  specifics,  he  concluded  with 
the  following  two  paragraphs : 

Cost-effectiveness  of  the  SAM-D  or  its 
variants  apparently  cannot  be  proven  based 
on  realistic  assumptions  {many  of  them 
treated  In  the  study's  excursion  charts.  It 
would  appear  that  even  If  the  SAM-D  tech- 
nology  works  and  even  if  the  threat  mate- 
rializes the  SAM-D  (with  currently  envi- 
sioned cost  and  effectiveness)  will  probably 
not  be  necessary  If  P-15s  are  available. 

The  January  10.  redirection  (of  the  pro- 
gram) recommended  by  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  points  to  capability  and  cost 
decisions  not  predictable  at  this  time.  When 
some  confident  answers  are  provided,  the 
time  may  arrive  when  the  air  defense  en- 
vironment is  clearer  and  ground-based  de- 
fense needs  can  be  better  visualized.  Due 
consideration  can  then  be  given  to  defining 
aHIMAD. 

This,  then.  Mr.  President  is.  in  brief, 
the  history  of  the  SAM-D  program  over 
the  past  year — the  experience  of  a  mod- 
em ground  war,  a  prudent  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a  new  exami- 
nation of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  SAM- 
D.  These  events  when  taken  together 
provide  a  stronger  and  more  well 
thought-out  case  against  putting  our 
limited  resources  into  the  SAM-D  pro- 
gram than  was  the  case  last  year.  After 
considering  the  matter,  however,  I  have 
decided  to  withhold  offering  an  amend- 
ment on  the  pending  bill  for  two  reasons. 
First,  on  June  6  the  Secretary  will  con- 
vene the  first  high-level  review  panel  on 
the  SAM-D  to  be  held  this  year.  After 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  Secre- 
tary. I  am  hopeful  that  much  of  the  in- 
formation developed  in  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness study  will  be  implemented  in 
the  DSARC  decision.  Second,  since  the 
cost-effectiveness  study  which  I  believe 
forms  the  basis  for  termination  of  the 
CAM-D  program  was  conducted  at  the 
request  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
its  conclusions  to  be  discussed  by  that 
Committee  before  being  presented  to  the 
Senate. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  voicing  my  appreciation  for  the 
cooperation  provided  to  me  and  my  staff 
over  the  past  year  in  our  work  on  this 
system  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Fine,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
McClellan)  and  his  counsel.  Mr.  Tom 
Gunn.  as  well  as  the  continuing  respon- 
siveness of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


SOVIET  ATTITUDES  WITH  REGARD 
TO  JEWISH  EMIGRATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  report  of  April  29  to  the  Senate  on 
m.y  recent  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  my 
private  2-hoiu-  talk  with  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Brezhnev  on  April  26,  I  made  men- 
tion of  the  present  Soviet  attitudes  with 
regaid  to  Jewish  emigration.  I  furnished 
the  Senate  an  abbreviated  paraphrase  of 
that  discussion  both  orally  and  in  my 
longer,  written  report  of  the  Dartmouth 
Conference  dated  May  21,  1974. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  parlia- 
mentarian group  from  May  20-23,  sev- 
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eral  Senators  joined  me  in  further  lively 
pursuit  of  the  question  of  Soviet  emigra- 
tion policies.  At  a  fintd  luncheon,  which 
I  cohosted  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  we  asked  the  Soviet  parlia- 
mentary delegation  to  give  us  a  summary 
of  their  thoughts  on  the  subject,  m  reply 
to  these  inquiries.  They  have  prepared 
a  report  with  figures  and  definitive  state- 
meiits  which  the  Soviet  parliamertar- 
ians  submit  as  the  current  status  of  emi- 
gration for  Soviet  Jews. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  re- 
port to  us  as  their  hosts  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Soviet  Jews,  Thkie  Status  and  Emigration 

(Svmimary  of  the  views  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  Soviet  parliamentary  dele- 
gation during  their  discusslona  with  the 
members  of  Congress) 

The  Soviet  parlianientarlans  consistently 
poUited  out  that  there  is  no  discrimination  of 
Jewish  population  In  the  Soviet  Union  at  all. 

Aa  of  January  1970  there  were  2,151,000 
Jews  In  the  USSR.  For  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Soviet  Jews  there  Is  no  such  a  prob- 
lem as  the  search  for  motherland.  The  Jews 
are  tsUclng  part  In  buUdlng  communism  as 
weU  as  other  citizens  of  our  country  and 
cannot  imagine  their  future  apart  from 
socialism.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  90%  of  young  men  and 
women  of  Jewish  nationality  at  the  age  of 
14  to  28  are  members  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League. 

There  is  no  discrimination  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  either  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, in  getting  a  profession.  In  stati 
ernlng  bodies,  in  promotion  to  hlghef 
tlon.  or  In  exercUlng  the  right  to  free  wor- 
ship. It  can  be  proved  by  the  following  fig- 
ures. 35%  of  entire  Jewish  population  of  the 
country  have  higher  and  secondary  special- 
ized education.  Per  thousand  of  those  of 
Jewish  nationality  there  are  six  times  more 
persons  with  a  higher  education  than  among 
Russians,  eight  times  more  than  among 
Ukrainians  and  many  times  more  than 
among  other  nationalities. 

The  Jews  constitute  4.5%  of  the  entire 
scientific  personnel  with  higher  education 
engaged  in  national  economy,  more  than 
6%  of  the  total  number  of  scientists  In- 
cluding 8.2%  of  aU  candidates  of  science  and 
14%  of  all  doctors  of  science.  Jews  constitute 
3.4%  of  medical  profession,  5.2%  in  the  field 
of  arts  and  6.9%  of  those  who  are  engaged  In 
literature  and  mass  media.  For  all  that  It 
must  be  taken  Into  consideration  that  Jews 
account  for  only  0.9%  of  the  USSR  popu- 
lation. 

For  their  contribution  to  the  development 
of  various  fields  of  science,  culture,  art  and 
literature  a  great  number  of  jtersons  of  Jew- 
ish nationality  have  been  conferred  highest 
honorary  titles  and  awards  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  instance  121  Jews  are  Lenin  Prize 
winners  (that  is  about  11%  of  the  total 
number  of  prize-winners).  1463  Jews  are 
State  Prize  winners  (about  13%).  Nearly  340 
thousand  of  Jews  have  been  awarded  Soviet 
orders  and  medals. 

Newspaper  "Blrobldjaner  Stern",  maga- 
zine' "Sovetlsch  Helmland"  are  published  In 
Yiddish  in  the  USSR.  Books  by  Jewish  au- 
thors are  printed  In  large  editions  in  this 
country.  The  anthology  of  modern  Jewish 
prose  published  not  so  long  ago  was  highly 
appraised  not  only  in  our  country  but  abroad 
as  well.  Besides,  the  books  by  those  authors, 
who  write  in  Yiddish  are  translated  and  pub- 
lished In  the  numerous  languages  of  the  p)eo- 
ples  of  the  USSR.  Including  Russian.  For  ex- 


ample In  recent  years  the  total  circulation 
of  such  publications  exceeded  40  million 
copies. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  believers  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  synagogues  In  the 
USSR.  The  Moscow  Central  Synagogue  has  a 
theological  school  (the  Yeshlva)  training 
rabois,  shohets,  etc.  The  Jewish  religious  cal- 
endar Is  published  by  the  Moscow  Central 
Synagogue  every  year,  prayer  books  are  pub- 
lished periodically.  Synagogues  have  their 
own  poultry  slaughter  pens,  kosher  meat 
shops,  matzoh  bakeries. 

There  has  never  been  any  maes  desire  to 
leave  the  USSR  for  Israel  and  there  is  no 
such  desire  nowadays.  Altogether  during  the 
post-war  period  (from  1945  tUl  April  1974) 
98.2  thousand  people  left  the  USSR  for  Israel 
In  1973  33.5  thousand  persons  left  the  coun- 
try and  7.5  thousand — during  the  first  four 
months  of  1974.  As  of  May  1  there  were  1,964 
applications  to  leave  under  consideration  of 
Soviet  authorities.  At  the  same  time  recently 
a  substantial  decline  of  such  applications  can 
be  noted.  If  before  the  October  war  last  year 
the  number  of  applications  averaged  2.5 
thousand  every  month,  now  the  number  of 
applications  has  fallen  down  more  than  two 
times  (1.372 — In  January.  1974.  1.555 — In 
Feburary.  1.917— In  March.  1.407— In  April). 

It  Is  necessary  to  note,  that  taking  Into 
account  the  interests  of  state  security  of  the 
USSR,  Soviet  authorities  restrict  certain 
categories  of  those  who  want  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  These  restrictions  are  applied  to  per- 
sons who  have  special  military  training,  or 
work  In  defense  Industry  or  to  those  engaged 
In  activities,  connected  with  the  state  In- 
terests. 

Soviet  authorities  also  take  Into  account 
the  consent  of  other  members  of  a  family 
who  h6ve  the  right  for  care  and  financial 
supn<Jrt  of  those,  who  want  to  leave  the 
US{8R.  All  actions  of  the  Soviet  authorities 
area  are  in  full  accordance  with  the 

Viet  legislation  and  International  law.  In 
particular  with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national pact  on  human  and  political  rights. 
But  the  number  of  applications  from  persons 
to  whom  existing  In  the  USSR  limitations  are 
applied  Is  quite  small  and  It  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  95  %  of  those  who  apply 
to  leave  for  Israel  get  the  permission. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  more  often  the  peo- 
ple of  Jewish  natlonailty  who  asked  the  per- 
mission to  leave  for  Israel  and  who  received 
such  permissions,  now  don't  want  to  use 
them.  For  example  In  1973  1.112  persons 
didn't  use  the  permission  given  to  them  and 
402  persons  officially  refused  to  leave  at  all. 
Hundreds  of  former  Soviet  citizens  who  left 
at  one  time  for  Israel  are  applying  to  Soviet 
authorities  for  permission  to  come  back  to 
the  USSR.  Only  In  1973  there  were  more 
than  a  thousand  of  such  applications.  Tak- 
ing Into  account  the  concrete  circumstances 
Soviet  appropriate  authorities  give  such  per- 
mission in  some  cases.  In  particular  In  1972- 
1974  permissions  to  retiu-n  to  the  Soviet 
Union  were  given  to  some  persons  who  fled 
from  Israel  and  who  after  that  had  to  stay 
in  Vienna  for  a  long  thne. 

The  members  of  the  Soviet  parliamentary 
delegation  emphasized  that  all  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  got  and  are  still  getting  such  an  op- 
portunity with  the  few  exceptions  mentioned 
above. 


go^'-     ill/this 


Who  WANTS  the  cpa? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  logic  behind  our  con- 
sidering the  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
as  proposed  in  S.  707.  Who  Is  it  that  Is 
asking  for  another  sprawling  bureauc- 
racy? 

In  making  decisions  as  elected  repre- 


sentatives, we  are  all  supposed  to  take 
the  lead  from  the  people  of  our  States. 
I  do  not  get  much  mail  from  home  say- 
ing there  is  a  need  for  such  an  agency. 
My  constituents  do  not  write  and  ask 
me  to  create  another  board,  bureau, 
commission — much  less  an  agency  to 
oversee  the  actions  of  other  agencies. 

But  they  do  write  to  complain  about 
the  liigh  cost  of  Government  and  to  ob- 
ject to  the  loss  of  freedom,  extra  work 
and  expense  caused  by  the  Government 
agencies.  The  people  of  my  State  are 
tired  of  expensive,  handholding  Govern- 
ment bureaucracies,  and  they  rightly  do 
not  imderstand  why  the  Members  of 
Congress  seem  to  think  they  need  them. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  an  interview 
of  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
as  it  appeared  in  Barron's  magazine: 

There  is  a  curious  belief  growing  up  that 
consumers  are  some  group  apart  and  that 
there  are  some  specially  anointed  people  who 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  speak  for  them. 
Neither  you  nor  I  can  spteak  for  consumers, 
they  feel,  xmless  we  belong  to  the  required 
organizations  .  .  .  weU.  I  don't  believe  It.  We 
are  aU  consumers.  We  are  all  equally  Im- 
portant because  we  all  have  an  equal 
Interest. 

Consumers  are  mistakenly  viewed — and  so 
treated  In  the  pending  legislation — as  a 
homogeneous  group  of  Individuals  all  with 
the  same  motivations,  desires,  needs,  et 
cetera.  Starting  from  such  an  erroneous  as- 
sumption Is  bound  to  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions. The  Interest  of  consumers  Is  Identi- 
cal to  the  public  Interest,  for  the  general 
pubUc  and  the  consumers  are  aU  one  and  the 
same.  And  unless  I  am  mistaken  the  regula- 
tory agencies  we  have  set  up  over  the  past 
70  years  were  designed  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

In  a  democracy,  consumer  needs  and  de- 
sires come  to  bear  upon  government  through 
the  elective  process.  It  Is  therefore,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  translate  the 
divergent  needs  and  desires  of  the  people — 
consumers — Into  consensus  programs  and 
courses  of  action. 

If  executive  agencies  faU  to  follow  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  the  responslbUlty  then 
comes  back  to  the  legislative  body  to  clarify 
or  make  Its  Instruction  specific.  To  propose 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency  Is  an  admis- 
sion that  the  executive  agencies  have  failed 
to  follow  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  rather 
than  meeting  our  responslblUty  we  are  push- 
ing It  off  to  another  level  of  government. 
Why  should  the  Congress  seek  to  abrogate 
Its  responsibility  to  the  electorate  In  the 
area  of  consumer  affairs  through  legislative 
fiat,  such  as  that  contained  In  the  proposed 
bin?  Surely  the  transfer  of  power  to  the 
executive  branch,  due  to  congressional  de- 
fault, has  reached  dangerous  proportions 
already.  The  tide  needs  to  be  turned  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  good,  logical 
thinking  on  Secretary  Weinberger's  part. 
The  tide  needs  to  be — it  must  be — turned 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  do  not  understand  why  some  of  my 
colleagues  seem  to  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  smd 
the  Senate  are  incapable  of  representing 
the  consumer.  We  have  better  and  more 
regular  contact  with  consumers  than 
nonelected  bureaucrats.  We  have  ade- 
quate input  into  Federal  agencies  which 
were  established  to  "protect  the  con- 
sumer" and  have  the  power  to  pull  them 
into  line  If  it  is  determined  that  they 
are  not  doing  an  adequate  job.  We  have 
no  business  pushing  this  "robbing  Peter 
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to  p>ay  Paul"  agency  onto  tpe  American 
public. 

Why  do  we  need  this  muddying  of  the 
waters?  In  these  times,  whjr  are  we  even 
considering  further  alienating  our  con- 
stituents toward  govemmjent  with  a 
deceptively  named  agency  to  oversee 
other  agencies?  The  peopje  from  my 
State  are  not  stupid,  Mr.  President.  They 
will  want  to  know  why  the  current  Fed- 
eral agencies  require  another  Federal 
agency.  Do  I  tell  them  that  their  elected 
representatives  cannot  do;  their  Jobs, 
that  we  do  not  have  the  oversight  pow- 
ers to  make  certain  the  cunjent  agencies 
are  doing  their  jobs?  1 

S.  707  is  defective  from  the  start.  It 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  single 
agency  can  act  as  an  advocate  for  "con- 
sumers" as  a  class.  As  Secretary  Wein- 
berger pointed  out,  the  fact  Is  that  there 
are  as  many  consumers  ajs  there  are 
citizens,  and  their  interest^  are  as  di- 
verse as  one  can  imagine.  It  is  folly  to 
think  that  any  one  Federal  ^gency  could 
possibly  represent  them  all 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the 
diverse  interests  of  all  cons^t^ers,  it  will 
inevitably  develop  that  the  C^A  will  rep- 
resent some  consumers  whilfc  other  con- 
sumers will  be  left  unrepi^esented.  By 
establishing  a  mechanism  fdr  the  deter- 
mination of  the  consumer  titerest,  the 
CPA  will  provide  a  perfect]  outlet,  and 
a  multimlllion  dollar  yearly'  budget,  for 
the  lobbying  activities  groxips,  such  as 
those  promoted  by  Ralph  Njader,  which 
speak  in  the  behalf  of  spec^  interests. 
Consumers  whose  interests  \  differ  from 
those  of  the  dominant  consumer  lobby 
of  the  moment  will  be  left  unrepresented, 
and  their  tax  dollars  will  be  spent  to 
support  the  opposing  positioii. 

The  cost  of  such  a  new  agency — which, 
of  course,  must  be  borne  by  the  "pro- 
tected consimier" — is  not  something 
that  can  be  overlooked  elthelr.  Big  Gov- 
errunent  spending  is  rightly  said  to  be 
a  key  reason  for  Inflation,  [and  people 
know  that  the  Govemmenti  is  respon- 
sible In  other  ways  for  the  increased 
prices  of  goods  and  services,, too. 

Part  of  the  added  costs  Reflected  in 
higher  prices  is  the  man-hour  costs  im- 
posed on  business  to  fill  out  Federal 
forms.  In  recent  years,  the  increase  in 
the  paperwork  requirementi  has  been 
staggering.  We  have  created 'the  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  Price  Comn^isslon.  Pay 
Board,  Occupational  Safety  Rnd  Health 
Administration,  Envlronmenjtal  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
and  on  ad  nauseam  with  prices  increas- 
ing to  pay  for  their  reportitig  require- 
ments. 

In  1973  alone,  new  Federal  report 
forms  nimibered  over  2.500.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  estimated 
that  these  forms  would  require  over  72 
million  man-hours  for  buslress  to  an- 
swer. And  this  figmre  does  nf)t  even  in- 
clude the  time  required  to  complete  the 
forms  previously  required  of  business  in 
the  name  of  "consimier  prot<  ctlon." 

The  costs  of  responding  to  iill  of  these 
forms  do  not  disappear.  They  are  passed 
on.  eventually,  to  the  consumer.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  those  who  ai  e  truly  in- 
terested in  helping  the  consumer  would 


be  doing  something  to  reduce  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden  and  thus  prices  rather 
than  trying  to  push  through  unheeded 
legislation  that  will  add  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  inflation.  The  taxpayer,  disguised  in 
this  bill  as  the  consumer,  will  have  to 
pay  and  it  will  not  take  him  long  to 
figure  out  that  he  has  been  conned  out 
of  his  money  once  again  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  question  is.  What  will  the  con- 
sumer get  from  the  Consimier  Protection 
Agency?  WUl  it  with  its  apple  pie  and 
motherhood  name  do  anything  toward 
solving  the  day-to-day  consumer  prob- 
lems: the  overcharges  for  unneeded 
automotive  repairs;  the  prepaid  mer- 
chandise that  never  arrives ;  the  dishon- 
est used  car  salesman;  the  unhonored 
guarantee?  No,  it  will  not. 

The  consumer  agency  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed win  have  no  immediate  impact  on 
any  of  these  day-to-day  consumer  prob- 
lems. Rather  it  will  be  involved  In  very 
complex  and  lengthy  Federal  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  court  appeals  in- 
volving such  things  as  antitrust  cases, 
rate  settings,  drug  approvals  and  a 
plethora  of  other  complicated  matters 
which  may  take  months  or  even  years  to 
resolve. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  passage 
of  8.  707  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
the  American  businessman,  our  constit- 
uents and  ourselves — all  of  us  are  con- 
simiers  who  want  something  worthwhile 
for  our  time  and  money.  In  the  jargon 
of  the  day,  the  CPA  would  be  a  gigantic 
"ripofr." 

GERMAN  MARSHALL  FUND  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  A  MEMORIAL  TO 
THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5,  1972,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  honored  the  occasion  with  an 
act  of  extraordinary  generosity.  On  be- 
half of  all  four  political  parties  and  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, former  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
announced  a  gift  "in  expression  of  special 
gratitude  for  the  American  decision  in 
1947"  which  made  possible  the  formation 
of  the  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the 
United  States:  A  Memorial  to  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  The  fund  is  a  U.S.  private 
foundation  located  in  Washington.  It  is 
dedicated  primarily  to  improving  inter- 
national understanding  and  resolution  of 
"the  common  problems  of  industrial 
societies." 

The  Federal  Republic  undertook  to 
support  the  fund  by  providing  150  million 
deutschmarks — about  $60  million  at  cur- 
rent excliange  rates — in  15  annual  in- 
stallments of  10  million  marks,  starting 
in  June  of  1972.  Arrangements  with  the 
American  board  of  trustees  stipulate  that 
"the  German  Marshall  Fund  wiU  admin- 
ister its  proceeds  without  any  influence 
by  German  authorities." 

The  terms  of  the  gift  are  broad  and 
magnanimous.  They  authorize  support 
for  many  kinds  of  activities  relating  to 
the  common  problems  of  Industrial  so- 
cieties everywhere  and  without  special 
preference  for  United  States-German 
projects. 


A  fine  board  of  trustees,  listed  below, 
was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dean  Harvey  Brooks  of  the  division  of 
engineering  and  applied  physics  at  Har- 
vard University  and  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  March  of  last  year,  Benjamin  H.  Read, 
former  first  director  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son International  Center  for  Scholars, 
1969-73,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department,  1963-69,  was  chosen 
as  fimd  president. 

The  statements  of  Initial  programs  and 
summaries  of  projects  of  the  fund,  which 
began  operations  In  January  of  1974,  are 
described  in  the  material  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 
They  indicate  a  most  promising  start  for 
an  organization  whose  charter  and  ante- 
cedents afford  it  unique  opportunities  to 
accomplish  much  needed  international 
services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  material  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

The  German  Marshall  "Pvho  or  the  United 

States:    A    Mcmorial    to    the    Mabshali. 

Plan  Fobposes,  Pbcxsrams,  Resources  and 

OuiDKLiNzs  Projects 

(The  central  purpose  of  the  German  Mar- 
shall Fund  of  the  United  States  U  to  con- 
tribute to  the  better  understanding  and  res- 
olution of  significant,  contemporary  or 
emerging  common  problems  of  industrial 
societies — intemallv  and  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  and  vHth  developing  socie- 
ties— by  facilitating  and  supporting  sustain- 
ed toorking  relationships,  studies,  coopera- 
tion and  contacts  by  and  between  persons 
with  shared  interests  and  responsibilities  in 
the  United  States,  Europe  and  elsewhere.) 

L  FUBFOSKS 

The  basic  theme  of  the  Oerm&n  Marshall 
Fund  was  chosen  to  commemorate  the  essen- 
tial achievement  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
which  it  Is  best  remembered  a  quarter  cen- 
tury later:  unprecedented  International  co- 
operation In  meeting  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  the  time.  Thus,  the  statement  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  declares: 

In  planning  programs  for  the  1970's  and 
1980'8,  of  course,  the  Fund  faced  substantially 
different  needs  and  opportunities  than  ex- 
isted in  the  early  poet-war  period. 

In  post-war  Europe,  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  growth  were  prerequisites  for  other 
political,  social  and  security  objectives.  Mas- 
sive Marshall  Plan  resources  and  technology 
supporting  multiple  European  Initiatives 
helped  recovery  through  sustained  coopera- 
tion between  Europe  and  America.  Economic 
dependence  on  the  United  States  was  sup- 
planted long  ago  by  relationships  of  equality 
and  by  competition  in  trade,  production 
and  technology. 

Complex  issues  have  come  to  the  fore.  Rec- 
ord economic  growth  and  technological  ad- 
vancement have  produced  uneven  progress. 
Unempolyment  and  poverty  remain  in  even 
the  most  affluent  societies.  The  gap  in  ma- 
terial conditions  between  industrialized  and 
developing  areas  has  widened  Inexorably. 
Worldwide  growth  and  concentrations  of 
population  have  aggravated  both  material 
and  social  problems.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  either  markets  or  govern- 
ments to  deal  adequately  with  such  interre- 
lated Issues  as  land  use,  resource  shortages, 
transportation,  housing,  education,  urban 
services,  environment,  crime  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  associated  social 
strains  and  inequities. 

Many  of  these  problems  are  increasingly 
similar  from  one  society  to  another  as  are 
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their  consequences  and  remedies.  But  public 
and  private  institutions  and  individuals  In 
different  countries  know  little  about  the  ex- 
periences of  others  and  seldom  share  the 
quest  for  common  solutions. 

Within  the  limits  of  its  resources,  the  Ger- 
man Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States 
will  foster  various  cooperative  efforts  to  ad- 
dress common  problems.  U.S.  and  European 
issues  or  persons  will  figure  In  all  work  spon- 
sored by  the  Fund.  Appropriate  East  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  West  European  participation 
will  be  welcome.  Moreover,  the  participation 
of  persons  In  other  societies  with  shared 
or  common  problems  will  •  •  *. 
11.  programs 
Common  problems 

To  fulflU  the  commitment  to  give  highest 
priority  to  work  on  "the  common  problems 
of  industrial  societies,"  the  trustees  have 
decided  that  programs  In  this  area  wlU  claim 
a  majority  of  the  resources  and  efforts  of  the 
foundation. 

Two  considerations  explain  the  Board's  de- 
cision: first,  the  Increasing  similarities  and 
Interrelationships  of  certain  problems  of  in- 
dustrial and  other  societies:  and  second,  the 
apparent  inadequacies  of  existing  mecha- 
nisms to  foster  systematic,  comparative  and 
Joint  efforts  to  resolve  common  problems. 

Industrial  societies  have  much  to  learn 
from  each  other.  Particularly  in  the  realm 
of  problems  normally  considered  "domestic," 
the  experience  of  other  societies  is  often 
little  known.  Existing  literature  and  media 
of  communication  seldom  record  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  other  societies.  The 
Fund  will  try  to  promote  the  better  under- 
standing and  resolution  of  such  problems 
by  supporting  comparative  analysis,  the  dis- 
semination of  practical  information,  the 
transfer  of  leadership  capabilities,  and  work- 
ing contacts  between  individuals  with  sim- 
ilar responsibilities  In  different  societies. 

Other  common  problenas  can  be  addressed 
only  through  the  coordinated  actlo'.is  by  two 
or  more  states.  Chancellor  Brandt  has  aptly 
described  the  Increasing  Interdependence  of 
industrial  states  as  "a  moral,  a  cultiural,  an 
economic,  and  a  political  reality."  More  and 
more  state  actions  have  major  impacts  be- 
yond their  borders.  National  decisions  about 
scarce  resources,  trade,  taxes,  environmental 
standards,  monetary  and  fiscal  matters,  tour- 
ism, capital  and  labor  flows,  often  produce 
Immediate  consequences  in  other  countries 
and  regions.  Many  of  these  interrelationships 
pxe  only  beginning  to  be  understood.  All  too 
frequently  such  problems  are  Ignored  or 
addressed  only  casually,  occasionally  or  un- 
ilaterally without  adequate  attention  to  the 
mutual  and  conflict  interests  of  other 
societies. 

Cooperation  in  resolving  both  kinds  of 
common  problems  requires  support  for  new 
forms  of  institutional  and  personal  rela- 
tions. Much  is  accomplished  through  the 
existing  intergovernmental,  governmental 
and  private  machinery  of  International  af- 
fairs. But  most  official  machinery  Is  designed 
to  deal  only  with  short  range  national  goals. 
Even  the  most  exceUent  private  organiza- 
tions have  considerable  difficulties  in  gaining 
the  coop>eration£  of  competing  or  poten- 
tially competitive  organizations.  Many  pri- 
vate contacts  are  limited  to  specific  profes- 
sions or  occupations.  Academic  and  profes- 
sional systems  often  penalize  Individual  ef- 
forts beyond  the  province  of  a  single  dis- 
cipline. Yet.  many  basic  problems  will  yield, 
if  at  all.  only  to  coordinated  efforts  by  groups 
embracing  diverse  national  perspectives  and 
multiple  professions  and  disciplines. 

The  direct  sponsorship  or  cosponsorshlp  of 
persons  forming  ad  hoc  International  and 
interdisciplinary  task  forces,  projects  and 
workshops  will  be  a  major  part  of  the  Fund's 
common  problems  programs. 

Diverse  "common  problems"  will  be  des- 
ignated for  priority  attention  from  time  to 


time  by  the  Board,  and  the  seeu'ch  for  new 
approaches  to  foster  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  resolution  of  such  problems  will 
continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  Fund. 
International  relations 

The  German  Marshall  Fund  will  also  pro- 
vide modest  support  for  work  on  problems 
of  international  relations  that  pertain  to  the 
common  Interests  of  American,  European, 
and  other  societies. 

Here  the  initial  emphasis  will  be  on  facili- 
tating closer  relationships  among  highly 
qualified  international  affairs  Institutions, 
practitioners,  and  experts;  on  giving  such 
persons  new  international  perspectives;  and 
on  extending  traditional  research  on  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  security  affairs  to  in- 
clude economic  and  social  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  certain  common  problems  on  In- 
ternational relations. 

European/American  comparative  studies 

The  need  for  new  forms  of  cooperation 
between  Americans  and  Eiu-opeans  on  prob- 
lems confronting  their  societies  is  strikingly 
evident  in  teaching  and  research.  In  the 
United  States,  the  study  of  Europe  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities  has  experi- 
enced a  long-term  decline  since  World  War 
n.  Traditional  courses  on  European  subjects 
have  attracted  less  interest  and  support.  Re- 
search on  Europe  has  been  limited  and  sel- 
dom dealt  with  cooperative  international 
approaches  to  common  problems.  In  Europe, 
despite  some  resurgence  of  Interest  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  Jlterat\ire,  curricula  and 
research  incorporating  contemporary  United 
States  experiences  are  strikingly  rare. 

The  trustees  have  decided  to  use  limited 
Fund  resources  to  encourage  selected  E\iro- 
pean  and  American  comparative  studies  of 
industrial  societies.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  post-graduate  and  graduate  training  and 
research.  The  Fund  will  stress  projects  In- 
volving sustained  contacts  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  scholars  and  relating  to 
other  F^ind-sponsored  activities  on  the  com- 
mon problems  of  industrial  societies.  When- 
ever feasible,  existing  programs  wlU  be  used 
for  initial  screening  of  projects  and  appUca- 
tions.  Support  will  be  concentrated  on  per- 
sons or  groups  whose  teaching  or  research 
will  have  widest  potential  importance  for 
others. 

in.  rcsoxtrces  and  crrmELiNES 

To  give  the  then  trustees  of  the  German 
Marshall  Fund  a  meaningful  choice  as  to 
whether  to  continue  operations  beyond  the 
assured  15-year  period  of  support,  the  Fund 
WlU  buUd  up  its  operations  over  a  two  or 
three  year  period.  Subject  to  annual  Board 
of  Trustees  review,  the  Fund's  budget  au- 
thorizes obligations  of  30%  of  the  second 
ten  million  DM  Installment  during  the  in- 
stallment year  (June  1,  1973-May  31,  1974): 
60%  of  the  1974-75  installment;  75%  of  the 
1976-76  Installment;  and  100%  of  all  sub- 
sequent Installments,  with  Investment  of  set 
aside  and  unexpended  sums,  looking  towards 
a  residual  fund  in  mld-1988  of  $10-25  million. 

The  Board  has  adopted  several  budget  and 
operation  guidelines  based  on  the  resource 
and  program  objectives  described  above. 

The  Fund  Intends  to  explore,  or  to  have  po- 
tential grantees  explore,  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  proposed  projects,  studies,  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  other  foundations  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  VS.  and  elsewhere.  It  will 
search  for  appropriate  ways  to  tise  P^md  re- 
sources to  stimulate  the  use  of  other  public 
and  private  resources  for  similar  purposes. 
It  will  give  special  consideration  to  activities 
that  serve  the  foundation's  objectives  and 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming  self- 
supporting  or  attracting  other  resources.  The 
Fund  will  not  provide  permanent  endowment 
support  for  other  Institutions. 

Although  the  Fund  will  support  work  In- 
volving Issues  of  science  and  technology.  It 
will  emphasize  political,  economic,  social 
and  institutional  qxjestions.  It  will   try  to 


disseminate  findings  In  diverse  media  and 
languages  among  public  as  well  as  specialized 
groups. 

The  Fund  will  make  every  effort  to  co- 
ordinate Its  work  with  the  work  of  others 
and  to  avoid  Issues  addressed  adequately  else- 
where. It  wUl  not  sponsor  work  on  short-run, 
ephemeral  or  tactical  questions  where  there 
is  Insufficient  time  to  address  the  problems 
covered  In  a  systematic  or  timely  manner. 
Finally,  althoi;gh  It  aspires  to  promote  work 
on  subjects  of  Interest  to  governments  and 
to  international  organizations  which  they 
are  unwUling  or  unable  to  consider,  the 
Fund  will  not  undertake  government  con- 
tract research  nor  wUl  It  support,  directly 
or  indirectly,  classified  work. 

IV.   SUMMARIES  OF  PROJECTS 

A.  Common  problems  programs 
1.  Communications 

a.  International  Public  Television  Coordi- 
nator. The  GMF  is  funding  for  a  two-year 
period  starting  April  1  the  appointment  of 
P^d  M.  Cohen  as  International  program 
coordinator  in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice In  Washington.  With  support  arrange- 
ments in  other  capitals  financed  by  the 
Fund  and  the  counsel  of  an  International 
Advisory  Committee  now  being  formed,  the 
International  Coordinator  Is  responsible  for 
systematizing  information  about  certain 
non-U.S.  programs  and  alternative  access  ar- 
rangements and  for  encouraging  the  ex- 
change, coproductlon,  production,  and  use 
In  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  of  television  ma- 
terials of  potential  comparative  Interest  on 
common  problems  of  Industrial  societies  and 
possible  live  dialogues  between  regions  on 
major  International  relations  issues.  ($160,- 
000) 

b.  European  Television  Journalists.  The 
Fund  will  enable  three  outstanding  younger 
E^uropean  television  Journalists  to  participate 
In  the  established  programs  of  the  Nlem&n 
PVjundation  for  Journalism  at  Harvard  Uni- 
veralty  during  1974  and  1975.  ($33,000) 

2.  Environment 
Former  EPA  Administrator  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  assisted  by  Robert  L.  Sansom, 
an  environmental  expert,  have  undertaken 
a  sts-twelve  month  consxiltant  contract  with 
GMF  to  plan,  develc^  and  evaluate  the  feas- 
ibility of  creating  a  major  international  pri- 
vate environmental  trust  fund  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  corporate  and  foundation  en- 
Ylronmental  phUanthropy  in  close  and  effec- 
tive coordination  with  the  new  United  Na- 
tions Environmental  Profram  (UNEP)  and 
other  regional  and  transnational  environ- 
mental activities.  Messrs.  Ruckelshaus  and 
Sansom  have  completed  visits  with  UNEP 
In  Nairobi  and  with  key  environmental  ex- 
perts in  three  European  capitals,  and  they 
are  Initiating  further  contacts  with  key  fig- 
ures in  Industries,  governments  and  Interna- 
tional organizations. 

3.  Labor-management 
A  United  Auto  Workers-Harman  Interna- 
tional Industries  (auto  parts)  labor-manage- 
ment team  and  outside  experts  included  as 
members  of  a  project  on  Technology.  Work 
and  Character  in  Bolivar,  Tennessee,  will  be 
enabled  to  take  a  work/ study  trip  In  Sep- 
tember to  Norway  and  Sweden  to  examine 
industrial  experiences  In  Scandinavia  at 
Volvo  and  elsewhere,  in  reorganizing  indus- 
trial and  service  sector  work  environments 
and  to  record  the  visits  In  wTi*:lng  and  possi- 
bly film.  ($26,600) 

4.  Land  Use 
WllUam  K.  Rellly,  lawyer,  urban  planner 
and  president  of  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, will  direct  a  30-month  International 
comparative  land  use  project  to  analyze  cer- 
tain land  use  policies,  laws  and  practices  of 
8-10  other  countries.  Including  Australia, 
Canada,  England.  Prance.  Germany,  Israel. 
Japan.    Mexico,    Netherlands,    and    Norway. 
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VS.  project  participants  and 
expert    advisers   wUl    guide    a 
urban    plemnlng,     and     other 
Bchool    graduates   already   cho^ 
carry  out  research  in  the 
for  a  year  or  more.  John  Banta 
is  the  full-time  project 
articles   and    films   will    be 
grant  $500,000;  CP  contrlbutlor 

5.  Population 
The  GMF  will  assist  the  United 
provide    representatives    from 
and  electronic  media  assigned 
UJJ.  first  World  Population 
Bucharest  next  August  with  the 
to  explore  with  leading  world 
latlonshlps   between   pc^ulatloi  l 
closely   related    basic    common 
industrial  and  developing 
day  "Encounter"  preceding  the 
($15,000) 

6.  Resource  Recover^ 
A  OMF  grant  of  $50,000  wUl 
tlonal  Center  for  Resource  Recdv 
ways  of  transferring  its  advance< 
cal  and  organizational  capacltle! 
of  solid  waste  management  and 
covery  to  interested  groups  in 
other   major   Industrial   countries 
Germany  and  Japan. 

7.  Urban  Affairs 

a.  Existing     Urlian 
grant  of  $20,000  to  Stanford 
uate  School  of  Business  is  makiiig 
for  former  NYC   Deputy  Mayoi] 
Hamilton  to  direct  three  gradui 
for  five  months  (a)   to  "map" 
stantlve  international 
of  top  political  and  managerial 
17 -S.  cities  (Atlanta.  New  York 
San  Francisco)  and  4  non-U^S 
hagen,  Hamburg.  London  and 
impressive   innovative   records 
key  xu-ban  services,  and  (b)   to 
methods  of  strengthening  such 
tlons  In  the  future. 

b.  US.  Urban  Liaison  Office  in 
Fund  has  committed  $115,000 
two  years  to  create  a  liaison  offlc^ 
ternatlonal  Union  of  Local 
Hague  focused  on  innovative 
In  major  European  urban  areas 
will  be  headed  by  a  former  U.S. 
with   substantial    urban    and 
experiences  to  be  chosen  on  a  r.i 
petitive  basis.  The  liaison  officer 
provide  information  to  mayors 
gers.  and  other  VS.  urban  offlclali 
principal  state,  county  and 
clatlons  and  their  publications 
perience  of  Eurooean  cities  in 
problems  similar  to  those  faced 
The  office  will  also  seek  to 
working  contacts  between  urban 
the  VS.  and  Europe. 

c.  Boston-Grenoble    and   Othe^ 
changes.   The   Marshall    Fund 
the  efforts  of  a  French  non-profit 
of  elected  municipal  officials  and 
clallsts,  OEVRAAf.  to  develop  a 
changes    between    VS.,    French 
Bturopean  city  experts  and 
first   stage   of  the   program    will 
four-month    exchange    of    officios 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  Grenc 
who  will  examine  experiences  in 
zatlon  of  urban  government  and 
halls"  program.  ($37,500) 

B.  International  affairs 
1.  Infiatlon 
The  German  Marshall  Fund  and 
Ings   Institution   will   cosponsor 
equally  the   $107,500  costs  of  a 
study  of  accelerating  international 
Papers  will  be  commissioned  by 
omlsts  and  other  experts  In  the 
the    Federal    Republic    of    Ge: 
Sweden,  France,  Japan,  and 
at  the  causes  and  transmission 
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of  "double-digit  Inflation"  which  now  afflicts 
almost  all  industrial  societies  for  the  first 
time  In  the  post- World  War  II  period.  A  con- 
ference of  the  experts  Involved  will  be  held 
in  November  of  1974  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, which  will  coordinate  the  studies, 
discussions  and  resulting  publications  as  the 
first  stage  of  a  more  extended  two-three  year 
Brookings  project  on  worldwide  Inflation. 
2.  Soviet  East-West  policies  project 

During  the  next  15  months  the  Fund  will 
assist  Professor  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Russian  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  visit  Moscow  and  other  capitals 
and  to  encourage  collaborative  analysis  by 
West  European  and  Japanese  diplomats,  busi- 
nessmen and  scholars  of  Soviet  p>erception8 
of  basic  International  political  and  economic 
trends  since  1969  and  resulting  Soviet  policy 
evolution. 

3.  Pood  Reserves  Policies 

The  Fund  has  made  It  possible  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  to  sponsor  a  six-month 
study  of  alternative  world  food  reserve  ar- 
rangements by  Carroll  Brunthaver,  an  agri- 
cultural economist  and  former  government 
official.  Mr.  Brunthaver.  who  began  his  work 
on  February  1,  Is  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  government,  academic  and 
other  agricultural  experts.  The  effort  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  contribution  to  preparations 
for  the  World  Food  Congress  scheduled  for 
November  of  1974.  GMF  $25,000;  Brookings 
$5,000. 

4.  International  Energy  Alternatives 
Professor  Carroll  L.  Wilson  of  the  Sloan 
School  of  Management  In  association  with 
the  MJ.T.  Energy  Laboratory  will  organize 
with  GMF  support  an  international  workshop 
(October  2-12,  1974)  at  the  New  Seabury 
(Mass.)  Conference  Center,  involving  30  busi- 
ness, government,  and  academic  leaders  as 
well  as  staff  aides  and  experts  from  more  than 
a  dozen  large  consumer,  oil  exporting,  and 
developing  countries.  The  workshop,  the  first 
In  a  series  of  five  to  be  held  in  America.  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  during  the  next  two  years,  will 
fociis  on  long-term,  alternative  energy  op- 
tions and  strategies,  particularly  the  poten- 
tial reductions  In  demand  which  could  re- 
sult from  widespread  application  of  known 
technology. 

5.  European  Communities  and  Atlantic 
Activities 

a.  European  Communities/ U.S.  Exchanges. 
The  Fund  will  share  with  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Communities  the  costs  of  four 
exchanges  of  UJ3.  and  Common  Market  ex- 
perts. In  seriatim  six-week  visits  In  Washing- 
ton and  Brussels  experts  working  in  comple- 
mentary polic/  areas  (e.g.:  food  reserves 
counter-Inflation  efforts,  land  use,  environ- 
ment, employment)  In  the  U.S.  and  Europe 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  how 
problems  of  common  Interest  are  viewed  and 
handled  In  the  other  capital.  American  par- 
ticipation, which  began  in  1973  with  ex- 
changes in  the  energy  and  banking  flelds, 
will  be  established  by  a  committee  headed  by 
J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  European  Communities,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Elsenhower  Exchange  Fellow- 
ships, Inc.  of  Philadelphia.  ($18,000) 

b.  Mid-Atlantic  Clubs.  The  Mid-Atlantic 
Clubs  in  New  York,  Paris.  Washington.  Brus- 
sels. London,  and  San  Francisco,  with  others 
to  be  formed  In  Germany,  which  meet  to  dts- 
ciiss  transatlantic  affairs,  will  be  assisted  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  by  the  Fund  with 
a  $15,000  grant  to  support  a  modest  central 
secretariat  in  Exu-ope  to  Improve  coordina- 
tion of  speaker  programs  and  communi- 
cations between  the  clubs. 

c.  Standing  Conference  on  Atlantic  Orga- 
nizations. The  Standing  Conference  on  At- 
lantic Organizations,  which  links  two  dozen 
private,  non-profit,  public  interest  groups  in 
the  VS.  and  Europe  concerned  with  Atlantic 
affairs  will  receive  support  of  $30,000  to  help 


support  a  bimonthly  newsletter  and  other 
activities  during  the  next  three  years. 
C.  European/ American  comparative 
studies 
1.  Coimcll  for  European  Studies 
The  GMF  approved  a  grant  of  $25,000  to 
the  CES,  an  inter-university  consortium  of 
27  U.S.  universities  with  graduate  programs 
in  European  studies  with  offices  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  to  support  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Council's  publications  in  Europe, 
to  assist  In  the  administration  of  Fund  lan- 
guage and  other  programs,  and  to  encourage 
research   In   areas  of  prime  interest   to  the 
Fund. 

2.  Language  Improvement  Experimental 
Program 

The  Fund  Is  supporting  (815,000)  an  in- 
tensive two-month  experimental  language 
improvement  program  In  cooperation  with 
the  German  Academic  Exchange  Program  in 
Berlin  next  summer  for  20  American  social 
scientists.  The  program,  administered  by  the 
CES,  will  be  directed  by  Bruce  Fraser.  lin- 
guist, of  Boston  University. 

3.  Support  for  European  Scholars 

(a)  The  OMF  will  obligate  $65,000  In  1974 
and  $100,000  in  1974-75  to  permit  increased 
European  participation  In  existing  and  fu- 
ture UJS.  research  and  teaching  progrtims  on 
common  problems;  (b)  The  Fund  will  also 
provide  $30,000  in  1974  and  $30,000  in  1974- 
75  to  support  extended  research  In  the  U.S. 
by  younger  European  imiverslty  faculty  mem- 
bers to  acquire  VS.  research  and  training 
experience  to  teach  comparative  courses  en- 
compassing contemporary  American  devel- 
opments or  to  draw  on  the  latter  in  their 
writings. 

4.  Marshall  Fund  Common  Problems 
Fellowship  Program 
The  Fund  has  established  a  Marshall  Fund 
Common  Problems  Fellowship  Program 
which  will  provide  fellowship  for  a  few  out- 
standing UJS.  scholars  each  year  whose  work 
might  contribute  "to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  a  resolution  of  significant  contempo- 
rary or  emerging  common  problems  of  In- 
dvistrial  societies,  particularly  their  social, 
political  and  economic  dimensions."  Full- 
time work  on  developed  projects  will  be  ex- 
pected during  the  periods  of  appointment 
which  can  vary  from  a  few  months  to  a  year 
or  more  In  duration.  Announcements  of  the 
program  will  be  disseminated  during  the 
stunmer;  applications  will  be  due  by  Octo- 
ber 31;  and  awards  will  be  made  In  Decem- 
ber. ($125,000) 

SPECIAI.   AWARD 

In  recognition  of  its  status  as  a  "Memorial 
to  the  Marshall  Plan,"  the  Fund  has  ap- 
proved a  grant  of  $120,000  over  the  next 
three  years  to  the  George  C.  Marshall  Re- 
search Foundation  to  assist  General  Mar- 
shall's official  biographer,  Dr.  Forrest  C. 
Pogue,  in  the  research  and  preparation  of 
the  portions  of  the  biographies  covering 
Marshall's  role  In  post-World  War  II  Euro- 
pean developments  and  the  origins  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

TRTTBTZIS 

Harvey  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Dean,  Division  of  Engineering  and  Applied 
Physics,  Harvard  University. 

Arlln  M.  Adams,  U.8.  Judge,  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  Philadelphia. 

Richard  N.  Cooper,  Provost,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Robert  Ellsworth,  Trea.'surer  of  the  Board, 
General  Partner.  Lazard  Freres  and  Co  ,  New 
York. 

Max  Frankel,  Sunday  Editor,  The  New 
York  Times. 

Guldo  Goldman.  Executive  Director,  West 
European  Studies.  Harvard  University. 

Thomas  L.  Hughes,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
President,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace. 
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Carl  Kaysen.  Director,  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study.  Princeton. 

Donald  M.  Kitendall,  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  Midgley,  Producer,  CBS  News, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Benjamin  H.  Read,  President,  German 
Marshall  F^lnd  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

William  M.  Roth,  Regent,  University  of 
California. 

Howard  R.  Swearer,  President,  Carleton 
College,  Northfleld,  Minnesota. 

HONORABT   TKUSTEES 

C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Chairman;  James  B. 
Conant.  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  Gabriel  Hauge, 
Paul  Hoffman.  Milton  Katz.  Robert  A.  Lovett, 
John  J.  McCloy.  James  A.  Perkins,  and  David 
Rockefeller. 

OmCEBS  AND  STAFF 

Benjamin  H.  Read.  President. 
Marianne  Santone.  Executive  Secretary. 
Peter  R.  Weitz,  Research  Consultant. 
Brenda  Appleby,  Secretary. 
Richard  C.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Petty  Hanson,  Comptroller. 

COtTNSEL 

David  Glnsbiu-g.  Glnsburg,  Feldman  and 
Bress.  Washington.  D.C. 


ATTACKS  ON  SCOTT  POOR  JOUR- 
NALISM, EDITOR  SAYS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  every  Sen- 
ator—Democrat or  Republican,  liberal  or 
conservative — expects  to  be  pilloried 
from  time  to  time  by  the  major  news 
media  which  happen  to  be  opposed  to 
him  politically  or  philosophically,  or 
both.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this — 
and,  really,  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  Truman  axiom 
about  the  heat  and  the  kitchen.  If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  don't  go  in. 

Moreover,  most  of  us  deserve  criticism. 
Certainly  I  do,  because  I  am  keenly  aware 
that  I  am  not  impossible  of  error.  And. 
actually,  I  enjoy  a  spirited  debate  with 
the  liberal  big-city  editors  of  my  State 
who  control  every  major  newspaper  in 
North  Carolina  except  one.  The  only 
problem  I  have  encoimtered  has  been  In 
persuading  them  at  least  to  make  a  stab 
at  getting  their  facts  straight.  But  they 
are  nice  fellows  personally  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  have  been  able  to  agree  to 
disagree  agreeably.  In  any  case,  their 
criticism  is  not  fatal. 

My  greatest  concern — as  one  whose 
career  has  for  the  most  part  been  In  the 
news  business — is  the  manner  in  which 
objectivity  in  the  news  so  often  falls  by 
the  wayside.  In  its  place  has  come  some- 
thing that  is  called  (in  polite  society,  at 
least)  "advocacy  journalism."  So  many 
big-city  editors,  being  ultraliberal  polit- 
ically, naturally  want  an  ultra-liberal 
government.  They  are  appalled  when  a 
conservative  is  elected  to  the  Senate. 
They  are  aghast  when  a  conservative 
runs  for  the  Presidency,  as  in  1964.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  was  abused  by  the  major  media  In 
the  most  outrageously  imethical  fashion 
In  history.  That  was  a  sample  of  this 
"advocacy  journalism"  as  practiced  by 
the  ultraliberal  editors  and  commenta- 
tors. 

When  they  get  cranked  up,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  tough  even  to  attempt  self- 
defense.  Facts  do  not  matter.  They 
dream  up  all  sorts  of  charges,  innuendoes, 
epithets,  and  rumors.  A  look  at  the  "cov- 


erage" of  the  Goldwater  Presidential 
campaign  is  highly  instructive  in  that 
regard. 

These  editors  are  not  really  interested 
in  facts,  and  they  absolutely  are  not  in- 
terested in  objectivity.  They  portray 
candidates  and  public  ofBcials  whom 
they  do  not  like  as  "dumb,"  or  as  a  "dis- 
grace," or  as  "crooks."  But  the  candi- 
dates and  public  whom  these  editors  and 
commentators  favor?  Oh,  they  are  por- 
trayed as  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  A  po- 
litician with  the  morals  of  an  alley  cat 
is  the  beneficiary  of  loving  treatment;  he 
is  described  as  having  "charisma."  Curi- 
omly,  nothing  but  the  most  flattering 
photographs  of  these  favored  politicians 
appear  in  the  press  and  on  television.  A 
thousand  self-appointed  press  agents 
make  sure  that  he  comes  through  to  the 
public  as  glamorous  and  wise  and  com- 
passionate. All  he  needs  to  do  is  be  an 
ultraliberal,  and,  presto,  he  is  supplied 
an  instant  image  of  charm  and  discre- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  States,  but 
in  my  State,  the  people  are  wising  up, 
Mr.  President,  This  "advocacy  journal- 
ism" business  is  destroying  public  re- 
spect for  the  major  news  media.  And 
I  have  seen  repeated  ix)lls  indicating  that 
this  is  true  all  over  the  country.  So  this 
particular  kind  of  "heat  from  the 
kitchen"  is  not  all  that  bad.  The  polls 
indicate  that  among  their  readers  and 
viewers,  the  ultraliberal  editors  and  com- 
mentators, rate  even  lower,  in  terms  of 
public  respect,  than  does  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  And  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  going  some. 

But  all  that  aside,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Herman  J.  Obermayer,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  column  he  wrrote  the  other 
day.  It  was  headed,  "Attack  on  Scott 
Poor  Journalism."  It  referred  to  a  petty 
little  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  about  Senator  Bill 
ScoTT  of  Virginia.  The  pettiness  of  the 
newspaper  article  was  exceeded  by  an 
irresponsible  outfit  financed,  I  am  told, 
which  delights  in  using  anonymous 
sources  and  "surveys"  to  attack  Senators 
and  Congressmen  with  whom  it  disagrees. 
Mr.  Obermayer's  coliunn  speaks  elo- 
quently for  itself  in  emphasizing  the  ir- 
responsibility of  those  concerned  in  this 
little  episode  of  outright  meaimess.  I 
think  the  column  ought  to  be  instructive 
to  everyone  who  has  a  sense  of  respect 
for  fairness  and  objectivity. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  by  calling  at- 
tention to  this  episode,  I  am  Inviting 
similar  treatment  from  the  Nader  crowd. 
Common  Cause,  and  editors  who  practice 
irresponsibility.  That  suits  me  just  fine. 
We  will  handle  what  comes,  as  it  comes. 
Who  knows?  They  may  be  contriving, 
right  now,  another  anonymous  "poll"  to 
attack  another  conservative  Senator  or 
Congressman. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Obermayer's 
column,  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Senators  should  be  mind- 
ful that  this  is  one  newsman  assessing 
the  irresponsibility  of  another. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Attacks  on  Scott  Poor  JotniNAUSM 

It's  difficult  to  criticize  in  print  profes- 
sional peers  you  respect,  particularly  when 
their  record  of  public  service  is  distin- 
guished. But  the  Washington  Post's  current 
campaign  to  create  doubts  about  conserva- 
tive Sen.  Bill  Scott's  mental  competence  is 
an  outrage. 

The  facts  are: 

In  a  telephone  poll  Senatorial  staffers  voted 
Scott  "least  bright"  senator. 

With  wire  service  dispatches,  page  one 
articles  in  metropolitan  dailies  and  magazine 
cover  stories,  the  press  made  a  big  deal  out 
of  a  canvass  of  75  legislative  assistants. 

Last  Friday  the  Post  headlined  a  page 
one  story  about  Scott's  reaction,  "Scott 
Denies  He's  Dumbest." 

Earlier  this  year  the  Capital  HUl  News 
Service,  a  Nader  financed  reporting  organiza- 
tion, surveyed  Senatorial  legislative  assist- 
ants as  to  which  of  their  bosses  they  thought 
was  most  and  least  "bright,"  "effective"  and 
"hard  working."  Thirty-nine  senators  were 
named  in  the  "least  bright"  category,  with 
Scott  receiving  14  of  61  votes.  While  eight 
senators  received  three  or  more  votes,  the 
pollsters  did  not  disclose  who  placed  second 
and  third. 

POLL    WAS    tTNFAIR 

A  poll  Of  a  small  number  of  Senate  em- 
ployes about  their  bosses  is  not  much  more 
significant  then  a  high  school  vote  on  a 
prom  queen  or  the  most-likely-to-succeed. 
Most  legislative  assistants  only  know  well  a 
few  senators,  and  as  a  group  they  are  not 
qualified  to  make  comparative  Judgments 
about  the  100  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  hoopla  and  publicity  given  the  "least 
bright"  selection  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
campaign  to  downgrade  Scott  with  a  charge 
to  which  he  cannot  respond.  When  the  press 
lambastes  him  for  specific  votes  he  can — 
and  usually  does — explain  his  side  of  the 
Issue.  But  there  Is  no  effective  reply  to  the 
charge  of  being  "dumb."  Maybe  it  can  be 
laughed  off  in  social  conversation,  but  It 
can't  be  laughed  off  a  metropolitan  news- 
paper's front  page. 

The  political  mud  slingers  know  that  when 
Scott  runs  for  reelection  in  1978  his  oppon- 
ents will  distribute  reprints  of  last  Friday's 
Post  article.  And  very  few  people — regardless 
of  party — feel  easy  voting  for  a  man  de- 
scribed as  "dumb"  on  page  one  of  a  respected 
newspaper. 

"dirtt  tricks"  newspapertno 

This  la  "dirty  tricks"  newspapering.  It  Is 
calculated  to  start  rumors  and  whispering 
campaigns.  And  it's  not  very  different  than 
Donald  Segretti  planting  unprovable  rumors 
about  the  sex  habits  of  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Jackson. 

I  can  think  of  at  least  five  headlines  which 
would  have  been  fairer  than  the  Post's.  "Scott 
Challenges  Survey,"  "Staffer  Poll  Distorted: 
Scott  Considering  Libel  Suit,"  "Poll  Publicity 
Angers  Scott,"  or  "Senator  Hits  Press"  would 
have  all  been  better.  And  It's  naive  to  con- 
clude that  the  Post's  "dumbest"  headline 
was  the  result  of  an  oversight  or  professional 
Incompetence. 

Both  Scott  and  the  Post  know  that  were 
he  to  sue  them  for  libel,  he  would  be  on 
trial,  not  they.  He  would  have  to  prove  that 
he  was  brighter  than  some  other  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  this  would  give  the  Post 
days  and  days  of  headlines  about  his  Intellect 
and  competence. 

Newspapers  have  Immense  power,  and  the 
Post  has  very  recently  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  use  its  influence  creatively  in 
the  public  interest.  But  protection  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  a  fine  record  do  not 
give  it  the  right  to  ride  roughshod  over 
Individuals — regardless  of  how  much  It  dis- 
likes or  disagrees  with  them. 

Every  Journalism  student  recognizes  Do- 
You-Still-Beat-Your-Wife  headlines  as  cheap 
shots.    And    "dirty    tricks"    by    adolescent- 
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minded,  political  b&clu  are  Taije  less  offen- 
sive, than  by  blgh-mlnded  news]  laper  editors. 


A  NEEDLESS  CONFUSION , 
GENOCIDE  CONVENi 


JOUTTHE 
ION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  confusion  abaut  whether 
article  HKc)  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, which  designates  "direqt  and  pub- 
lic incitement  to  commit  genocide"  as  a 
pimlshable  act,  would  usurp  toe  freedom 
of  speech  guaranteed  by  our  nrst  amend- 
ment. Such  confusion  is  total  y  unneces- 
sary. The  Supreme  Court  has  enunciated 
what  speech  is  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  and  what  is  not  protected 
in  Brandenburg  v.  0?ito,  395  y.S.  444,447 
(1969) : 


guara  Qtees 


•  •  •  the  constitutional 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  pefcrolt 
to  forbid  or  proscribe  advocac] 
of  force  of  the  law  violation 
such  advocacy  is  directed  to  Inciting 
duclng  Imminent  lawless  action 
to  Incite  or  produce  such  action. 


of  free 

a  State 

of  the  use 

^cept  where 

or  pro- 

and  Is  likely 


While  this  recent  enunciation 
first  amendment  in  this  ares 
modified  earlier  decisions  ol 
which  protected  mere  advocacy 
calls  for  concrete  forceable 
adding  a  probability  of  succeps 
to  the  requirement  that  the 
concrete  action,  the  provision 
in  the  Genocide  Convention 
the  Brandenburg  test  since  adtual 
ment  to  commit  genocide,  no 
lihood  of  Incitement,  is  requli  sd 

Mr.  President,  too  much  tlr  le 
wasted  by  objections  such  s.s 
which  are  both  \\-ithout  substance 
Incidental  to  ths  issues  of  th  e 
Convention.  Let  us  move  fqrward 
ratify  the  convention. 


of  the 

somewhat 

the  Court 

but  now 

actlop  by 

criterion 

call  be  for 

in  question 

Easily  meets 

incite- 

mere  like- 

has  been 
this  one 

and 
Genocide 

and 


STRATEGIC  RESERVES 


cf 


r«  serves 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President 
June  2  edition  of  the  New  "5 
there  appeared  an  article  by 
retary  of  Agriculture  J.  Phi 
which  sets  forth  most 
arguments  against  the  creation 
teglc  reserves."  The  article 
quite  well  the  feelings  that  I 
American  farmers  share  on 
tages  of  an  open  market  free 
controls  and  price  supports 

The  matter  of  strategic 
once  again  come  to  the 
predictions    by    the 
Association  in  January  that 
reach  $1  a  loaf  by  late  sprites 
of  the  shortage  of  wheat, 
there  was  never  a  shortage 
not  now. 

Enacting  a  grain  reserve 
for  bolstering  farm  prices  Is 
effort  to  postpone  price 
would  also  operate  at  the  w: 
ever    administration   came 
that  would  be  bad.  It  was  no 
years  ago  when  OrvUle 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
to  dump  upon  the  open  markdt 
modity  Credit  Corporation  soqcks 
plus  grains.  Any  farmer  will 
that  did  to  his  income  for 
for  following  years. 

We    have    an    obligation 
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to    Insure 


enough  of  a  stockpile  of  grain  to  protect 
our  domestic  economy,  and  a  humani- 
tarian reason  for  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  underdeveloped  nations  or  dls- 
aster-rldden  areas.  But,  this  cannot  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  New 
York  Times  article  by  Mr.  Campbell  on 
grain  and  fiber  reserves  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behind  That  CI  LoAr  of  Bread 
(By  J.  Phil  Campbell) 

Washington. — There  Is  a  clamor  in  some 
quarters  for  the  Government  to  once  again 
stockpile  food  and  fiber  under  the  name  of 
a  "strategic  reserve."  The  supposition  Is  that 
the  reserve  would  be  used  to  meet  humani- 
tarian needs  around  the  world  and  any 
shortages  here  at  home.  These  laudable  mo- 
tives, however,  are  not  the  only  pressures  to 
build  up  Government-held  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber. 

For  instance,  the  American  Bakers  Asso- 
ciation In  January  began  a  nationwide 
publicity  campaign  to  scare  consumers  into 
thinking  we  bad  a  wheat  shortage  that  might 
lead  to  a  one  dollar  loaf  of  bread.  The  asso- 
ciation urged  immediate  export  controls  on 
wheat  for  at  least  six  months.  "If  the  re- 
strictions are  not  Imposed  immediately,  a 
bread  shortage  seems  likely  and  many  house- 
wives could  well  be  paying  a  dollar  a  loaf 
by  late  spring." 

The  scare  was  unwarranted  from  the  be- 
ginning. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
responded  that  there  was  plenty  of  wheat 
out  in  the  country;  all  the  bakers  had  to  do 
wats  go  out  and  buy  It.  Events  have  proved 
him  to  be  correct.  No  export  controls  were 
put  on.  Here  It  Is  late  spring  and  there's  no 
dollar  bread.  Flour  costs  less  now  than  then. 
The  market  found  that  there  was  plenty  of 
wheat.  We  always  produce  about  two-thirds 
more  wheat  than  we  use  domestically. 

Actually,  the  bakers  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment to  stockpile  wheat  reserves  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  the  bakers'  inventory 
and  lower  their  costs.  There  Is  similar  pres- 
sure today  behind  the  clamor  to  build  up 
"strategic  reserves"  of  food  and  fiber. 

Some  grain  dealers,  food  processors  and 
textile  manufacturers  find  it  more  com- 
fortable for  the  Government  to  store  their 
Inventory  at  taxpayers'  expense.  Some  foreign 
countries  find  it  convenient  when  store- 
houses of  United  States  farm  products  go 
beyond  "humanitarian  needs"  and  spill  over 
into  cheaper  importo.  And  some  foreign  gov- 
ernments that  have  not  come  to  grips  suc- 
cessfully with  their  long-range  agricultural 
production  problems  also  feel  more  com- 
fortable knowing  that  our  stockpiles  can  bail 
them  out  periodically. 

There  are  also  some  politicians  and  theore- 
ticians here  at  home  who  believe  that  the 
Government  should  run  agriculture.  That's 
their  basic  philosophy.  Besides,  when  farm- 
ers depend  on  the  Government,  politicians 
can  gather  votes  by  manipulating  support 
levels,  and  theoreticians  can  keep  busy 
studying  the  system  and  giving  advice  "for 
the  public  good."  Even  the  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery that  busies  Itself  with  the  complex 
of  Government  farm  programs  dealing  with 
farm  surpluses  has  a  vested  Interest  In  build- 
ing up  Government  stocks. 

Whatever  the  best  system  might  be  for 
dealing  with  world  hunger,  it  certainly 
should  be  International  In  Its  financial  sup- 
port, and  it  certainly  should  not  be  based 
on  big  stocks  of  food  and  fiber  In  the  United 
States.  We  have  had  ample  experience  with 
farm  surpluses  In  this  country. 

Government-held  farm  surpluses  were  a 


millstone  around  the  necks  of  farmers,  con- 
sumers and  the  taxpaying  public  for  years. 
An  elaborate  system  of  a^reAge  allotments, 
quotas,  land  measurements,  set-asides,  direct 
payments,  storage  payments  and  subsidies 
grew  up  around  Government-held  grain  and 
fiber  reserves.  These  regulations  kept  farm- 
ers In  a  straltjacket,  impoverishing  those  who 
clung  to  small  allotments  and  causing  larger 
farmers  to  fight  to  keep  a  system  that  pro- 
tected their  larger  allotments — which  under 
such  regulations  are  their  "right  to  produce." 

Farm  programs  turned  into  welfare  pro- 
grams that  doled  out  a  few  dollars  to  the 
deserving  but  that  poured  embarrassingly 
large  payments  Into  the  hands  of  the  big 
farmers.  The  programs  ignored  sound  eco- 
nomics of  farm  production  and  marketing, 
leading  to  inefficient,  high-cost  farm-produc- 
tion patterns.  This  froze  In  inefficiencies  and 
froze  out  new  farmers.  Meanwhile,  consimi- 
ers  and  taxpayers  paid  not  only  in  outright 
higher  tax  costs  but  Immeasurably  more  in 
inefficiencies  in  food  production  and  market- 
ing. 

All  of  this  happened  because  well-meaning 
people  thought  that  a  strategic  reserve — or 
"ever-normal  granary" — could  be  built  up, 
maintained  and  cleanly  set  aside  to  respond 
to  shortages  or  emergencies.  It  did  not  work 
out  that  way  despite  good  Intentions.  The 
political  temptations  to  convert  a  reserve 
program  into  a  siirplus  program,  are  Just  too 
great. 

The  market  system  is  much  more  efficient 
and  effective  In  maintaining  normal  reserves. 
The  market  system  can  do  this  more  cheap- 
ly than  Government  reserves.  The  self-cor- 
recting mechanism  of  the  market  also  pre- 
vents the  perpetuating  of  huge,  depressing 
surpluses. 

The  country  will  be  far  better  off  If  farm- 
ers, processors  and  the  market  handle  the 
food  and  fiber  reserves  as  in  other  businesses. 
Processors  can  buy  ahead  on  long-term  con- 
tracts. And  importing  nations  can  carry 
larger  reserves  to  protect  their  needs. 


WORLD  FOOD  SITUATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations — FAO — recently 
completed  a  preliminary  assessment  of 
the  world  food  situation  In  preparation 
for  the  forthcoming  World  Food  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Rome  this  Novem- 
ber. 

The  report  contains  unsettling  news 
for  both  food  importing  and  food  export- 
ing nations  alike.  The  FAO  estimates 
that  "the  vast  majority  of  developing 
countries  face  a  total  cereals  gap  of  85 
million  tons  annually  by  1985" — which, 
the  report  states,  can  only  be  filled  by 
major  adjustments  of  production  and 
stockholding  policies. 

In  view  of  disturbing  reports  eminat- 
Ing  from  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
that  nation's  wheat  harvest  and  the  cur- 
rent congressional  debate  ovor  U.S.  agri- 
cultural policy  to  meet  these  inevitable 
world  food  demands,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  FAO  report 
as  well  as  to  several  newspaper  articles 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor and  the  Baltimore  Sun.  According 
to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  estimated  that  as  many  as  800 
million  people  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition— an  alarming  statistic  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor's  reporting  of  the  Soviet  grain 
harvest  and  current  U.S.  indecision  over 
establishing  a  food  reserve. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  text  of  the  FAO  report  and 
related  newspaper  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preuminart*    Assessment   or  World   Food 
Situation  Made   in  Preparation  for  UJ^. 
World   Pood   Cohfeoxncx 
Rome,    June    2. — ^Projection    of    present 
growth  rates  for  population,  food  production 
and  demand  would  leave  the  vast  majority 
of  developing  countries  with  a  total  cereals 
"gap"  of  85  million  tons  annuaUy  by  1985. 
This  would  be  Just  under  10  percent  of  their 
needs  but  about  three  times  as  large  eis  their 
average    imports    In    1969-72    and    probably 
far  more  than  they  could  afford  to  Import. 
And,  if  the  conjuncture  of  imfavourable 
circumstances   of   1972     generally  bad   har- 
vests and  crop  failure  in  major  producing 
areas— were  to  recur,  the  total  import  de- 
mand in  developing  countries  might  increase 
beyond  100  million  tons.  Only  major  adjust- 
ments of  production  and  stock  holding  poli- 
cies would  permit  world  agriculture  to  fill 
such  a  demand. 

These  are  among  the  major  conclusions  of 
a  "Preliminary  Assessment  of  the  World  Food 
Situation  Present  and  Future"  drafted  for 
the  second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Ctom- 
mlttee  of  the  United  Nations  World  Pood 
Conference  which  will  meet  in  Geneva,  June 
4-8,  and,  as  ultimately  modified,  for  the 
conference  Itself  In  Rome,  November  5-16 

The  assessment,  prepared  for  the  Confer- 
ence secretariat  largely  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO)  with  con- 
tributions from  other  international  orga- 
nizations, was  made  on  the  basis  of  certain 
assumptions  concerning  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  gross  national  product  and  ex- 
cluding any  major  changes  in  governments' 
policies  or  relative  prices.  Other  contributors 
include  the  World  Bank  (IBRD) .  the  UN  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCT 
AD) .  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
l^l\  *^^  ^^''^  Health  Organization 
(WHO).  UNICEF  and  the  World  Meteorolog- 
ical Organization  (WMO) . 

Mr.  Sayed  Ahmed  Marel,  Secretary-General 
of  the  World  Food  Conference,  noted  In  a 
preface  that  the  preliminary  assessment  "will 
be  revised  and  amplified  by  further  analysis 
based  on  more  recent  data  as  well  as  In  the 
light  of  the  comments  made  by  the  delegates 
at  the  second  session  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee." 

POOD  demand  projections 
On  the  basis  of  the   assumptions  made 
world   food  demand   in   the   seventies   and 
eighties  Is  calculated  to  grow  at  a  rate  of 

2.5  percent  per  annum,  of  which  2.0  percent 
represents  population  Increase  and  0  5  per- 
cent Increased  purchasing  pov.er. 

This,  however,  masks  differences  between 
country  groups,  the  document  states.  Thus 
In  the  developed  countries  taken  as  a  group 
the  growth  rate  of  demand  Is  projected  at 

1.6  percent  per  annum,  but  in  the  developing 
market  economy  countries  at  3.7  percent  in 
terms  of  farm  value.  It  also  masks  differences 
among  developing  countries.  Thus,  despite 
the  rapid  rate  of  demand  growth,  there  would 
still  be  In  1985  some  34  countries  with  a 
combined  population  of  700  million  in  which 
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average  per  capita  food  energy  intake  would 
fall  short  of  nutritional  requirements. 

As  regards  cereals,  which  provide  the  bulk 
of  man's  food,  the  world  demand  U  projected 
to  rise  from  about  1.2C0  million  tons  in  1970 
to  about  1.700  mUUon  tons  in  1985.  Much  of 
the  increase  would  occur  In  the  developing 
countries  where  cereals  demand  would  rise 
from  about  600  million  tons  In  1970  to  900 
million  tons  In  1985.  The  demand  for  cereals 
in  the  developed  countries  in  the  same  period 
would  increase  from  about  620  mUUon  tons 
to  780  million  tons. 

food  supply  trends 
"On  the  supply  side,"  the  document  states, 
"the  basis  for  making  projections  Is  of  neces- 
sity less  sure,  the  only  readUy  available  evi- 
dence consisting  of  hUtorlcal  trends  which 
can  be  extrapolated,  subject  to  a  variety  of 
assumptions  and  limitations.  The  period 
1961-63  to  1973  was  chosen  after  much  con- 
sideration, as  being  the  most  relevant  for  ex- 
trapolations. The  results  give  a  production 
growth  rate  per  annvma  between  1969-71  and 
1985  of  2.4  percent  for  developed  market 
economy  countries.  2.6  percent  for  developing 
countries,  and  3.5  percent  for  eastern  Europe 
and  the  VSSJt." 

Although  for  the  world  as  a  whole  food 
supplies  would  be  in  approximate  balance 
with  demand,  according  to  the  calculations 
made,  the  situation  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  most  groups  of  developing  covmtrles. 
The  possible  world  balance  hides  the  con- 
trast between  the  developed  coimtrles,  which 
can  expand  production  much  faster  than 
demand,  and  the  developing  countries,  with 
demand  expanding  much  faster  than  the 
trend  In  production. 

flijctuatinc  output  and  stocks 
"All  this  relates  merely  to  trends,"  the  doc- 
ument notes,  "but  there  is  also  the  impor- 
tant question  of  what  fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion above  and  below  the  trend  are  to  be 
anticipated.  One  consideration  Is  the  weather 
which,  as  noted  earlier,  may  vary  substan- 
tially from  year  to  year  In  individual  coun- 
tries but  which  only  rarely  puts  on  a  un) 
formly  bad  performance  over  nearly  all  c< 
the  earth's  surface  as  It  did  in  1972.  What- 
ever is  the  answer  to  this  question,  there  Is 
undeniably  a  strong  case  for  a  new  strategy 
In  respect  of  food  stocks." 

There  Is  a  second   consideration,  besides 
weather.    In     anticipating    fluctuations    in 
world  market  demand,  the  document  asserts. 
"In  former  times  when   a  country,  as   a 
result  of  bad  weather  or  natural  disaster  had 
a  bad  harvest,"  it  notes,  "It  tended  to  tackle 
the  problem  by  tightening  In  Its  belt  as  much 
as   It   could  internally;    many   people   went 
hungry  and  in  extreme  circximstances  many 
died,    and    cattle   were   slaughtered.   Todav. 
when  crops  fall,  the  governments  turn   to 
the  world  community  to  replenish  their  sup- 
plies, either  on  commercial  or  food  aid  terms. 
This  practice  must  be  expected  to  continue." 
The  document  concludes  that,  while  the 
amplitude  of  weather  fluctuations  may  not 
have  changed  in  comparison  with  previous 
decades,  the  amplitude  of  the  fluctuations 
in  demand  on  the  world  market  has  very  sig- 
niflcantly  increased.  With  rising  production. 
It  adds,  even  the  same  percentage  change 
means  an  Increasingly  Urge  volume  In  ab- 
solute terms. 


•Note.— It  must  be  stressed  that  this  re- 
lease is  based  upon  a  preliminary  assessment 
of  the  present  and  future  world  food  situa- 
tion which  is  subject  to  revision.  Neverthe- 
less. It  was  felt  that  the  assessment  con- 
tained sufficient  flrm  information  to  pro- 
vide the  media  with  useful  background  on 
toe  food  crisis  with  which  the  United  Nations 
world  Pood  Conference  will  deal  in  Rome 
November  6-16. 


theoretical  import  bill 
As  an  example  of  the  import  bill  most 
developing  countries  would  face  if  the  pro- 
jected cereals  "gap"  materialized,  the  doc- 
ument notes  that  an  Import  of  80-90  million 
tons  of  cereals  costing,  say,  at  the  1973/74 
average  price  of  US$200  per  ton,  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  US$16,000  to  US$18,- 
000  million  a  year.  And,  It  adds,  they  would 
need  imports  of  other  foods  besides  cereals. 
"It  is  clear  that  under  the  existing  trade 
arrangements,"  the  docimient  asserts,  "the 
majority    of    cereals    Importing    developing 


countries  will  not  be  able  to  finance  such 
heavy  Imports.  In  that  situation,  the  only 
alternaUve  would  be  a  deUberate  restriction 
of  consimiptlon  In  these  coimtrles  by  ra- 
tioning or  other  means  and  this  would  de- 
press their  whole  economies.  That  is  why 
it  Is  so  important  also  to  assess  the  extent  to 
which  these  gloomy  trends  could  be  altered 
by  engineering  a  faster  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural output  in  the  developing  coimtrles." 

PRODUCTION   potentialities 

The  preliminary  assessment  finds  that 
"without  doubt  an  enormous  reservoir  of 
production  potentialities — physical,  biologi- 
cal and  human — remains  untapped."  These 
will  be  analyzed  In  the  final  assessment  and 
only  some  Illustrative  Indications  are  given 
in  the  present  paper. 

For  example  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Latin 
America,  vast  areas  of  land  suitable  for  agri- 
culture could  be  brought  Into  cultivation.  In 
Africa  s  campaign  to  eliminate  tse-tse  fly 
would  release  an  area  larger  than  the  total 
agricultural  area  of  the  United  States  and 
would  make  possible  the  production  of  1.5 
million  tons  of  meat  per  annum. 

In  most  developing  countries  there  Is  scope 
for  Increasing  per  hectare  yields  two-fold  or 
three-fold  above  their  present  level.  This 
would  require  harnessing  the  large  quan- 
tities of  rain  water  which  at  present  go  to 
waste  and  using  existing  Irrigation  water 
more  rationally.  It  wotUd  presuppose  much 
greater  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  the 
wider  adoption  of  high-yielding  varieties  of 
cereals  where  some  new  and  Important  de- 
velopments are  currently  in  the  pipeline.  At 
the  same  time  yields  of  meat  and  milk  could 
rise  enormously  through  eliminating  low- 
grade  livestock  and  developing  superior 
breeds. 

Before  assessing  the  magnitude  of  the  food 
problem  in  the  future— In  much  more  detail 
than  has  been  summarized  here — the  paper 
describes  the  present  food  situation  and 
dimensions  and  causes  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. In  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
document  some  of  the  main  policy  Implica- 
tions arising  from  the  assessment  are  dis- 
cussed brlefiy. 

"It  Is  proposed  to  amplify  these  further 
and  present  them  with  proposals  for  national 
and  International  action  for  consideration  at 
the  third  .session  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee." Mr.  Marel  states.  "In  this  context,  the 
deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the  Special 
Session  of  the  UN  General  Assemblv  on  Raw 
Materials  and  Development  (April  "9-May  2 
1974).  In  so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  the 
objectives  of  the  World  Food  Conference,  will 
also  bs  taken  Into  account." 

present  crisis 
"The  beginnlr.gs  of  the  present  world  food 
crisis."  the  paper  recalls,  "go  back  to  1972 
when  the  output  of  cereals   (wheat,  coarse 
grains  and  rice)  In  the  world  declined  for  the 
first  time  In  more  than  20  years  and  by  a 
large  amount—  33  mUllon  tons.  World  pro- 
duction cf  cereals,  presently  totalling  about 
1,200   million   tons,   had   to  Increase   on  an 
average  by  about  25  million  tons  each  year 
to  meet  the  rising  world  demand.  The  sudden 
drop  In  the  1972  production  c-eated   there- 
fore, a  heavy  deficit  at  a  time  when  the  North 
American  countries  were  enga,?ed  In  supply- 
management  programmes  to  brir.p  down  their 
large  surpluses.  Also,  this  was  the  first  time 
in  recent  decades  that  adverse  weather  af- 
fected production  In  several  sub-continents 
simultaneously— U.S.S.R.,  China,  India.  Aus- 
tralia, Sahelian  Africa  and  South-East  Asia. 
UrUlke  In  previous  years  of  shortfall  In  pro- 
duction, the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  attempt  to  tide 
over   the   crisis   by   tl-^htening  Its   belt,   but 
entered  the  world  market  to  make  purchases 
of  grain  on  an  unprecedentedlv  large  scale." 
The  result  was  a  drop  In  the  wheat  stocks 
of  the  main  wheat  exporting  countries  from 
49  mlUlon  tons  in  1971/72  to  29  mUllon  tons 
In  1972/73  with  the  expectation  of  their  sink- 
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ing  even  lower  this  year.  Stocki  In  many  iza 
porting  countries  were  alfio  sbnrply  reduced. 
Rice  reserves  were  virtually  exhausted.  His 
tory  records  more  acute  shortai  es  in  Individ- 
ual countries  but  It  Is  doubtTuI  whetber  such 
a  critical  lood  situation  has  ever  been  so 
worldwide. 

"Although  the  1973  harvests!  were  reason- 
ably good,"  the  paper  says,  "tlie  Increaise  In 
production  In  the  market  econdmy  countries 
was  Insufficient  to  prevent  a  farther  fall  In 
exporter  stocks.  Production  reoc  vered  In  most 
developing  countries,  with  the  main  excep- 
tion of  the  Sahellan  zone  countries  where  a 


major  International  emergency 
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>peratlon  was 


necessary  to  avert  widespread  i  itarvatlon .' 

"If,  as  expected,  the  1974  harvests  ar« 
good.  In  some  countries  beating  all  records,** 
the  paper  summarizes,  "then  Atoclcs  can  be 
partly  replenished,  but  it  will  take  more 
than  one  good  season  to  bring  them  back  to 
safe  levels.  At  the  same  time,  k  shortfall  In 
some  areas  cannot  be  ruled  out.  In  such  a 
case,  an  equitable  dlstrlbutioni  of  available 
export  supplies  might  become]  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  Thus,  the  world's  food  situa- 
tion has  suddenly  become  expo4ed  to  an  un> 
certainty  of  unacceptable  propcrtlon." 

World  cereal  prices  rose  steeply*  in  1972  and 
reached  even  higher  levels  id  1973.  With 
dwindling  food  reserves,  the  dodument  notes, 
food  aid  programmes  were  cut  land  develop- 
ing countries  with  food  deflciis  faced,  and 
still  face,  the  very  difficult  probtem  of  having 
to  finance  a  higher  food  Import  bill. 

"Pood  prices  have  gone  up  shkrply  all  over 
the  world,"  it  adds,  "and  hive  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  the  poorer  sections  In  the 
developing  countries."  [ 

A  major  factor  In  the  price  increase  has 
been  the  demand  for  grains  and  other 
soiirces  of  concentrated  livestock  feed,  such 
as  soyabeans  and  flsh.  generated  by  the 
growing  demand  for  livestock  products. 

"Thus  there  has  been  somethltig  of  a  chain 
reaction  in  the  prices  of  many  agricultural 
products,"  the  paper  notes.  'Demand  for 
meat  has  been  rising  very  rapid  y  as  a  result 
of  increasing  per  caput  incomes  in  the  devel- 
oped countries,  and  a  sharp  Inciease  tn  meat 
prices  already  began  in  1970.  In  Japan,  for 
example,  per  caput  meat  consumption  in- 
creased by  almost  50  percent  letween  1969 
and  1972.  In  the  developing  countries  per 
caput  consumption  of  cereals  in  1970  aver- 
aged about  170  kg.,  almost  all  cf  which  was 
consumed  directly.  In  such  »untries  as 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  h  owever.  total 
annual  cereal  consumption  is  around  one 
ton  (1,000  kg.)  per  caput,  of  which  only 
about  70  kg.  are  consumed  dlrsctly.' 

World  use  of  grains  for  livestock  feed  rose 
by  6.3  percent  a  year  between  1961-63  and 
1969-71,  the  document  adds.  The  high-in- 
come countries  as  a  whole,  with  about  30 
percent  of  the  population,  acco  anted  for  54 
percent  of  the  total  consumpti(  in  of  cereals 
for  all  uses  in  1970.  The  374  million  tons  of 
grain  used  annually  for  livestock  feed  in 
these  countries  in  1969-71  is  greiter  than  the 
total  human  consumption  of  ceri  sals  in  China 
and  India  together. 

rERTXUZEBS   AND    ENEB*T 

The  food  crisis  was  exacerbated 
serious  fertilizer  and  energy 
document  notes.  A  cyclical  prodiictl 
fall  has  characterized  the  fertilizer 
since  the  end  of  1972  and  led 
high  prices  but  even  physical 
rise  in   petroleum  prices   in 
paper  said,  not  only  Increased 
fuel  in  agriculture,  but  in 
led  to  shortage  and  high  prices 
for  fertilizer  manufacture.  In 
developing  countries  which  "hav^ 
ing  commendable  progress  in 
of  fertilizer  use  are  faced  with 
problem    of    fertilizer    shortage 
when  they  need  It  most." 
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MALNTJTamON 

"In  addition  to  the  accumulating  problems 
of  food  production,"  the  dociunent  points 
out,  "there  is  the  equally  vital  issue  of  the 
nutritional  adequacy  of  available  supplies 
within  countries  and  the  extent  of  under- 
or  malnutrition. 

"Scientists  differ  on  how  to  define  mal- 
nutrition, but  taking  a  conservative  view 
of  the  definition  currently  in  use  it  would 
appear  that  out  of  97  developing  countries, 
61  had  a  deficit  in  food  energy  supplies  In 
1970.  In  the  Par  East,  Near  East  and  Africa, 
20  to  26  percent  of  the  population  is  esti- 
mated to  suffer  from  significant  under- 
nutrition. 

"Altogether  in  the  developing  world  (exclud- 
ing the  Asian  centrally  planned  economies 
for  which  insufficient  Information  is  avail- 
able) malnutrition  affects  some  400  million 
people;  a  less  conservative  definition  might 
double  the  figure." 

The  document  declares  that  this  is  not 
Just  a  "cold  statistic."  Instead,  "It  describes 
the  daily  physical  privation  of  fellow  human 
beings,  adversely  affecting  health  and  phy- 
sical growth  and  seriously  reducing  the  ca- 
pacity of  children  to  learn  and  adults  to 
work.  This  is  a  conservative  statistic;  as 
such  It  brooks  no  complacency." 

Under-or  malnutrition  is  strongly  cor- 
related with  poverty,  the  paper  states.  In 
such  widely  dispersed  countries  as  Brazil, 
India  and  Tunisia,  it  adds,  the  20  percent 
of  the  population  with  lowest  Income  has 
half  the  per  caput  energy  Intake  of  the  top 
10  percent. 

POLICT  IMPLICATIONS 

In  discussing  briefiy  and  in  a  preliminary 
and  general  way  some  policy  implications 
arising  from  the  assessment,  the  paper  as- 
serts that  the  1972-74  crisis  has  turned  the 
searchlight  onto  the  central  problem  need- 
ing attention,  namely,  how  to  expand  food 
production  more  rapidly  in  the  developing 
countries. 

"This  requires  investment  on  a  massive 
scale  to  harness  the  enormous  physical  re- 
sources available,"  the  document  declares, 
"develop  new  technology,  organizations  and 
services.  Many  of  the  governments  of  these 
countries  may  need  to  consider  how  to  re- 
arrange their  investment  programmes  in 
order  to  allocate  larger  shares  to  agricultural 
development  and  their  nutritional  pro- 
grammes to  reach  the  hungry.  But,  however 
great  efforts  they  exert,  a  significant  part  of 
the  financing  may  have  to  be  provided  by 
developed  countries,  either  directly  or 
through  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions. What  should  be  the  next  steps  in  these 
directions  requires  urgent  consideration." 

These  massive  investments  in  agricultviral 
expansion  will  take  time  to  bear  fruit.  Mean- 
while many  developing  countries  will  be 
facing  an  acute  problem  of  financing  their 
food  imports.  Here  a  substantial  expansion  of 
food  aid  could  make  a  contribution  as  well 
as  the  concessional  transfer  of  agriciiltviral 
inputs.  More  generally  the  developing 
countries  can  be  helped  to  earn  more  foreign 
exchange  by  the  developed  countries  offer- 
ing greater  market  access  to  exports  from  the 
developing  countries. 

A  final  policy  implication  concerns  the 
fluctuations  in  harvests  caused  by  the  in- 
stability of  the  weather  which  occasionally 
may  affect  many  parts  of  the  world  simul- 
taneously. Here  the  major  contribution 
should  come  from  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  natlonaJ  food  reserves,  an  issue 
which  Is  currently  under  discussion  in  PAO 
and  will  be  a  major  topic  at  the  Conference. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  4,  1974] 

U.N.  Warns  of  Paminx — Reports  Poxtrth  oi" 

World  Mat  Be  Underfed 

Rome. — As  many  as  800  million  people,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  world's  population. 


may  be  suffering  from  malnutrition,  a  United 
Nations  report  said  yesterday. 

The  report,  background  material  for  a 
world  food  conference  here  in  November, 
urged  "a  worldwide  effort  to  bring  about  a 
better  balance  between  growing  world  de- 
mand and  supply." 

It  called  for  faster  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural output  In  developing  countries,  mas- 
sive investment  to  harness  physical  re- 
sources, substantial  expansion  of  food  aid 
and  creation  of  national  food  reserves. 

The  report  is  the  second  time  in  a  month 
that  a  United  Nations  agency  has  cited  the 
possllblity  of  worldwide   famine. 

On  May  13,  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  warned  that  the  threat  of  se- 
vere malnutrition  or  even  starvation  faces 
400  to  500  million  children  In  poorer  coun- 
tries. 

BAD    1972    harvest 

Tracing  the  present  food  crisis,  especially 
acute  in  Africa,  back  to  the  "disastrous"  har- 
vests of  1972,  the  report  said:  "History  re- 
cords more  acute  shortages  In  individual 
countries,  but  It  is  doubtful  whether  such 
a  critical  food  situation  has  ever  been  so 
worldwide." 

It  said  good  harvests  exi>ected  this  year 
could  partly  replenish  depleted  stocks  of 
staple  cereals,  but  cautioned:  "It  will  take 
more  than  one  good  season  to  bring  them 
back  to  safe  levels.  At  the  same  time,  a  short- 
fall in  some  areas  cannot  be  ruled  out." 

The  report  underlined  an  increasing  dis- 
parity between  supply  and  demand  in  poorer 
countries. 

It  estimated  cereal  demand  In  nonindus- 
triallzed  nations  would  rise  from  600  mil- 
lion tons  in  1970  to  900  million  in  1985, 
leaving  almost  10  percent  of  total  cereal 
needs  in  1985  to  be  filled  by  imports. 

But  even  present  import  levels,  the  report 
said,  "In  present  trade  conditions  and  at 
present  price  levels  cannot  be  maintained 
for  long  without  adverse  consequences  on 
their    development    programs." 

Turning  to  malnutrition,  the  report  said 
"conservative"  estimates  set  the  figure  of 
"significantly  undernourished"  in  poorer 
countries  at  400  million. 

"A  less  conservative  definition  might 
double  the  figure,"  it  said.  "Moreover,  within 
families  it  is  the  children  and  women  who 
receive  the  lesser  share  of  what  food  is  avail- 
able in  order  to  maintain  the  wage  earner's 
capacity  to  work." 

The  report  said  possible  solutions  to  the 
food  problem  would  be  examined  in  depth 
in  »  subsequent  paper. 

It  noted,  however,  that  "an  enormous  res- 
ervoir of  production  potentialities — physical, 
biological  and  human — remains  untapped." 

"Many  millions  of  acres  of  land  suitable 
for  fanning  remain  unused,  especially  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa,"  it  said. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
5,  1974  [ 

Grain  Bank  Called  Hunger  Answer — U.S. 
Farmers  Reluctant,  but  Moral  Pres- 
sures BUILO 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Washington. — "The  United  States — the 
Saudi  Arabia  of  grains — can  make  or  break" 
a  new  plan  to  create  a  world  grain  bank 
without  which,  its  backers  believe,  millions 
may  starve. 

Thus  a  senior  World  Bank  official  defined 
a  quiet  but  Intense  debate  in  Washington 
on  whether  the  U.S.  will  back  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization's  tirgent  plea  to 
create  the  reserve. 

At  a  world  food  conference  to  be  held  in 
Rome  this  November,  A.  H  Boerma,  director 
general  of  the  PAO  will  call  on  the  world 
to  devote  perhaps  15  percent  of  its  annual 
grain  production  to  a  global  food  bank. 
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The  U.S.,  as  the  world's  greatest  grain  pro- 
ducer and  the  only  nation  with  enough  ex- 
port capacity  to  feed  Asia's  hungry  millions, 
will  decide  the  late  of  Dr.  Boerma 's  proposal, 
experts  agree. 

American  grain  farmers  generally  oppose 
the  creation  of  a  grain  bank,  charging  that  it 
would  tend  to  depress  prices.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  under  Earl  L.  Butz, 
tends  to  side  with  the  farmers. 

Lately,  however,  the  moral  responsibility 
of  the  U.S.  to  help  feed  a  hungry  world  is 
an  argument  more  strongly  heard. 

Experts  describe  the  world's  present  food 
situation,  with  global  grain  stocks  down  to 
about  27  days  of  consumption,  as  a  crisis  of 
the  first  magnitude,  with  developing  coun- 
tries steadily  slipping  backward  in  the  strug- 
gle to  feed  themselves. 

"Each  year,"  said  a  key  World  Bank  offi- 
cial, "the  world's  grain  production  must  in- 
crease 3  percent,  to  feed  an  additional  40 
million  people." 

"In  1973,"  he  went  on,  "because  of  poor 
crops,  grain  production  dropped  by  3  per- 
cent, or  40  million  tons  below  expectations. 
The  gap  had  to  be  made  up  from  U.S.,  Ca- 
nadian, and  other  reserve  stocks." 

Those  stocks,  says  Dr.  Boerma,  now  are  so 
dangerously  low  that  crop  failure  this  year 
in  a  single  major  grain -producing  area 
"would  cause  a  widespread  food  shortage." 

The  world,  explained  a  World  Bank  source, 
produces  about  1.2  billion  tons  of  grain 
yearly.  The  four  largest  producers  are  the 
UjS.  (239  mUlion  tons),  the  U.S.S.R.  (200 
million  tons),  China  (168  million  tons),  and 
India  ( 105  million  tons) . 

"Eight  million  Americans,"  said  the  World 
Bank  official,  "grow  239  tons  of  grain."  He 
paused.  "It  takes  364  million  Indians  to  grow 
their  105  million  tons."  — 

KTERTONZ    WORKS 

This  enormous  productive  superiority  of 
American  farmers  also  overshadows  the  So- 
viet Union's  performance,  where  77  million 
persons  labor  to  produce  200  million  tons  of 
grain,  and  even  more  the  experience  of  China, 
where  514  million  peasants  harvest  1C8  mil- 
lion tons. 

In  India  and  China,  In  other  words,  almost 
everyone  works  at  producing  food — and  still 
these  huge  Asian  nations  must  import  grain. 

By  1985,  according  to  an  PAO  report  Just 
released,  there  will  be  an  85-milllon-ton 
annual  gap  between  the  food  that  is  grown 
and  what  is  needed.  In  such  a  case,  clearly, 
countries  with  the  most  money  will  get  the 
food. 

They  will,  that  Is,  unless  nations  set  up  a 
global  food  bank  and  agree  to  parcel  it  out 
In  some  feishlon  to  the  needy. 

This  throws  the  spotlight  back  on  the  U.S. 
debate  over  what  role  the  U.S.  should  play 
this  November  in  Rome. 

"What  really  disturbed  world  markets  last 
year,"  remarked  a  World  Bank  official,  "was 
the  Soviet  Union  importation  of  20  million 
tons  of  grain." 

cattle  versus  people 

This  grain  was  not  primarily  to  feed  people, 
but  to  fatten  cattle,  for  Kremlin  leaders  have 
pledged  to  raise  more  meat  for  their  people. 

Many  experts  now  say  that  affluent  na- 
tions— the  U.S.,  Japan,  Western  European 
countries,  and  some  Eastern  E\iropean  so- 
cieties— will  have  to  cut  back  on  meat  con- 
sumption, or  millions  of  Asians  and  Africans 
may  starve. 

In  the  short  term,  analysts  say,  a  way  must 
be  devised  to  build  up  depleted  world  grain 
reserves  against  the  possibility  of  a  poor  crop 
year. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  World  Bank  and 
other  agencies  must  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort— through  encouraging  land  reform,  and 
by  teaching  better  fertilizing,  growing,  and 
marketing  techniques — to  Increase  the  out- 


put per  acre  of  millions  of  peasant  farmers 
around  the  world. 

Crop  Trouble  May  Force  Soviets  to  Import 
Again 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

This  year's  Soviet  grain  crop  is  in  trouble. 
Much  of  the  winter  wheat  has  perished,  and 
only  extensive  and  speedy  spring  sowing  will 
enable  the  Soviets  to  reach  their  goal  of  a 
205  million  ton  grain  harvest. 

The  problems  are  many.  In  southern  Si- 
beria the  snow  cover  in  the  middle  of  May 
was  the  highest  In  history.  Along  the  lower 
Volga  River  and  in  the  Urals  cold  weather 
and  heavy  rains  hindered  spring  sowing.  It 
was  the  same  for  central  Russia  and  the 
northern  half  of  Kazakhstan. 

Other  parts  of  the  country  were  hit  by 
drought.  One-third  of  the  normally  produc- 
tive Ukraine  reported  dust  storms  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  March. 

The  government  newspaper  Izvestia  on  May 
23  complained  of  "capricious  and  complicated 
spring  weather." 

Labor  gangs  have  been  mobilized  all  over 
the  country  to  speed  up  spring  sowing.  Fac- 
tory workers  have  been  ordered  from  their 
Jobs  and  out  into  the  fields  to  help. 

FLUCTUATIONS  COMBATTED 

Harvests  are  uneven  from  year  to  year  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year's  exceptionally 
good  grain  harvest  was  reportedly  222  million 
tons.  But  Just  the  year  before  the  total  drop- 
ped to  168  million  tons. 

Soviet  farm  policy  is  trying  to  minimize 
these  fiuctuatlons.  Farming  will  spread  Into 
Russia's  non-black  earth  regions  in  the 
northeast  where  yields  are  smaller  but  the 
weather  Is  more  predictable. 

The  Soviets  hope  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  1972  crc^  disaster  which  forced  them  to 
import  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
grain. 

The  bleak  outlook  for  winter  wheat  Is 
serious  because  winter  wheat  accounts  for  40 
percent  of  the  wheat  han'est.  And  wheat  ac- 
counts for  90  percent  of  the  ex.  tire  cereals 
group. 

The  oats  and  barley  harvest  also  is 
threatened.  Aleksander  I.  Baranov,  di-ector  of 
the  National  Scientific  Research  Institute  of 
Grain  Economy,  said  on  May  16  that  the 
growth  of  weeds  In  the  oats  and  barley  i\elds 
may  cause  a  smaller  harvest. 

Corn  this  year  which  former  Premier  Nlklta 
S.  Khrushchev  Introduced  between  1960  and 
1963  may  save  the  grain  harvest.  On  April  5, 
Sllski  Visti,  a  Ukrainian  farm  Journal,  ad- 
vised sowing  corn  as  an   "Insurance  corp." 

CORN    TO   THE   RESCUE 

"When  winter  wheat  prospects  appear  to 
be  unsatisfactory,  it  is  possible  to  correct  the 
total  yield  by  sowing  corn,"  the  article  said. 

The  spring  wheat  sowing  campaign  also 
may  correct  the  unfavorable  picture.  Last 
year  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  grain 
prospects  looked  poor,  too.  According  to  the 
latest  report,  the  weather  seems  to  have 
cleared  up. 

In  addition,  preparations  for  the  crop  have 
Improved.  The  bavest  decree  published  on 
May  10  disclosed  Important  new  departures 
of  policy : 

Centralized  control  of  grain  procurement 
is  designed  to  prevent  farms  from  trying  to 
make  higher  profits  through  interfarm  or 
kolkhoz  market  sales  instead  of  delivering 
the  grain  at  the  established  price  to  the 
procurement  centers. 

Storage  facilities  vrtthin  the  procurement 
system  will  be  decentralized.  The  state  bank 
is  set  to  grant  the  farms  additional  long- 
term  credits  to  build  drying  facilities,  cover 
threshing  floors,  grain  elevators,  and  storage 
places  for  grain  from  the  1974  harvest.  (Last 
year  about  20  million  tons  of  grain  were  lost 
because  of  insufficient  storage  space.) 


"HARVEST    RECRtHTS" 


The  new  policy  of  letting  the  farms  build 
their  own  storage  and  threshing  units  was 
suggested  in  April  in  the  Economic  Gazette 
by  Minister  of  Procurements  Grlgory  S. 
Zolotukhin. 

Control  over  farm  consumption  of  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  Increased,  and  a 
new  system  of  stimulating  the  labor  pro- 
ductivity of  "har\'est  recruits"  from  the  in- 
dustrial sector  has  been  introduced. 

Whether  these  measures  will  enable  the 
Kremlin  to  keep  up  with  the  astronomical 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  consumption  of  grain 
In  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe  is  a 
moot  question. 

Net  grain  consumption  in  1970-71  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  was  more 
than  45  percent  above  the  1960-61  average. 
Harvest  prospects  In  Eastern  Europe  are 
poor  this  year.  On  April  21,  Radio  Ws^saw 
reported  that  drought  in  Poland  had  lasted 
well  over  one  month.  Ceteka,  the  Czecho- 
slovak news  agency,  reported  that  the 
drought  this  year  was  the  worst  in  almost  a 
hundred  years. 

This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  this  year 
may  have  to  export  even  more  grain  than 
usual  to  Eastern  Europe  at  a  time  when  its 
own  harvest  is  likely  to  be  less  abundant 
than  In  1973. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  is  possible 
that  Moscow  once  again  may  have  to  turn 
to  the  world  market  where  grain  prices  are 
so  much  higher  than  last  year. 


TAX  ON  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14,  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Dewey  Bartlett,  pre- 
sented before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee a  statement  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  foundation  tax  from  4  to  1  percent. 
This  tax  was  originally  imposed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  auditing  the  foundation  oper- 
ations, but  in  fact,  has  resulted  in  creat- 
ing seven  handicaps  on  a  number  of  very 
good  undertakings  and  with  his  usual 
flair,  initiative,  and  brains.  Senator 
Bartlett  presented  the  problem  in  ad- 
mirable form  and  suggested  a  realistic 
solution. 

Since  I  believe  in  his  approach,  I 
think  the  readers  of  the  Record  should 
have  a  chance  to  read  it  in  detail.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.    DEWET    F.    BARTLETT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Private  Foundations  to  present  my 
views  concerning  the  4  percent  excise  tax  on 
the  income  of  private  foundations.  I  appear 
before  the  Committee  because  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  1135,  a  bill  to  reduce  that  tax  from 
4  to  1  percent  of  net  investment  Income. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Subcommittee,  are  of  course  familiar 
with  the  history  of  section  4940  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  Imposes  the  tax 
that  my  bill  would  lower.  However  for  pur- 
poses of  the  record  let  me  review  that  his- 
tory briefly.  Prior  to  passage  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  the  Investment  income  of 
private  foundations  qualifying  as  exempt  or- 
ganizations was  not  subject  to  tax.  Many  ex- 
empt organizations  were  taxed  on  their  un- 
related business  income,  but  this  tax  did  not 
apply  to  ordinary  investment  Income. 

During  consideration  of  t',e  Tax  Reform 
Act  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
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some   nember?   voiced   the 
private  foundations  ought  to 
the   burden  of  the  general  c 
ment.  Including  providing  th 
sary  for  more  vigorous  enfor 
tax   laws  relating   to  exempt 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  1 
ed  to  these  views  and  Imposec 
come  tax  equal  to  "i,^  percent 
m-^nt  Income  of  private 
Hcwever.    the   Senate 
nance  concluded  that  It  was 
to   levy   a   peneral   revenue 
foundations  even  though  it 
to  assess  private  foundations 
provide   tiie   funds   needad   by 
Revenue  Cede  provisions  relat 
foundations  and  other  exempt 
The  measi.^re  rccomme^.iled  by 
as   ultimately   passed   by   the 
have  Imposed  on  private  founds 
fee  measured   by   a  percental 
market  value  of'  the  Investme 
toy  a  foundation. 

The  Conrerence  Committee 
Refor::!  Act  "ool-c  the  middle  g 
the  e    t  vo    conflicting    phllo: 
and  section  4940,  as  enacted 
vlaed   that  &r.   excise  tax   .. 
Inronie  »o\t!d  "i*  impoEed  on  ,.. 
tlon.5.  The  current  rate  of  ta: 
man.  i;;  4  percent  Experience  h 
this  fijc-.ire  produces  revenue- 
In  cxce-t  of  what  the  Treasury 
the   acti-.i;r-   of  all  exempt 
let  av,.-,.-  .  1,-t  it  neeJs  t:.  aucii 
founU-tion  . 

U  U  because  this  tax  on 
come   has   b:c  !ne   a   general 
d'.  ring  measrre  that  I  lutrodu 
lower  the  t'.s.  to  1  percent  of  n 
Income,  thereby  bringing  the 
lected   Into   Un°   v.ith   the  ai_ 
needed  by  ♦h^  Troasury  to  fund  . 
tlvitie?.  It  1.?  my  underrtandln  j 
Impored  at  the  rate  of  1  perce 
vestment  Income  vould  nroduc 
clent  for  this  ptirpose.  If  this 
correc,   :   world   suggest   that 
requested  to  Inform  the  Subcoi, 
whit  precise  level  of  tax  would 
amount  that  legitimately  is 
pllp.nce  activities  by  the 
Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is 
provide  for  the  record  a  sta. 
reaeons  why  I  believe  passage 
not  merely  desirable  but  rec 
necessary    Immediately.    Inltla, 
agree  In  principle  with  the  ph 
prtvrte   foundations  ought   to 
of  the  general  revenue  of  our 
But  even  putting  that  point 
as  It  currently  operates  Is  not 
essential  to  recognize  that  the 
currently  Imposed  is  not  a  t 
foundations   The  tax  U  a  tax 

eratlng  charitable  and  >_„^, , 

tlons  which  depend  upon  private 
for  support 

That    this    Is    so    may    be 
easily  by  reference  to  other 
laws  governing  foundations 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
foundation  to  distribute 
mum    amount    for    the    active 
charitable  activities.  The  flgur 
trlbuted  each  year  U  derived 
application  of  rather  complicate  1 
and  it  la  not  necessary  to 
detail   at   this    time.    What   Is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that 
vestment    Income    Is    subtracte< 
amount    that    a    private    fou 
otherwise  distribute  each  year 
4942.  Thus,  the  Incidence  of 
vestment  Income  Is  borne 
by  the  charitable  and  educational 
tlons  that  otherwise  would  have 
monies  that  are  now  being 
the  tax. 
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I  find  this  to  be  a  terribly  unfortunate 
situation.  Let  me  cite  but  one  of  many 
examples  from  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma 
to  Illustrate  the  reason  for  my  concern.  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  Tulsa  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing hospitals  and  medical  research  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Stc^tes  and  it  has  been 
generously  supported  from  its  very  Inception 
by  a  private  foundation  located  In  Tulsa. 
The  fact  that  St.  Francis  has  such  a  sub- 
stantial level  of  private  support  has  enabled 
it  to  provide  the  ci'lzens  of  Tulsa  with  some 
of  the  most  sophisticated  and  advanced  med- 
ical facilities  l:i  the  world.  In  addition,  the 
medical  community  resident  at  St.  Francis 
is  of  the  highest  academic  and  professional 
level,  and  has  contributed  In  great  measure 
over  the  years  to  the  better  health  of  all 
Americans  through  research  and  other 
activities.  Since  1970,  when  the  4  percent  tax 
besame  eTective,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  diverted  from  the  work  of 
this  hospital  Into  the  general  revenues  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  diver- 
sion is  not  Justified. 

Viewed  as  a  general  revenue  me.-jsure.  the 
tax  on  investment  Income  of  private  founda- 
tions raises  an  Insignificant  sum  of  money 
for  the  government,  but  It  takes  from  active 
ciiarltable  pursuits  money  that  in  many 
cases  13  critical  to  the  continued  existence  of 
many  charities,  and  might  have  e:iabled 
other  charities  to  make  even  Kf'eater  con- 
tributions to  society.  Who  can  tell  what 
might  have  been  done  with  several  additional 
hundreds  of  t'.ovsrnds  of  dollirs  at  St. 
Francis  Hospital  in  the  way  of  providing  new 
and  better  medical  facilities,  or  perhaps  even 
In  contributing  through  research  to  the 
elimination  of  significant  diseases. 

One  need  not  look  only  at  hospitals  to 
understand  why  I  Introduced  my  bill.  All 
around  the  country  many  small  private 
colleges  that  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
society  are  being  forced  to  clore  through 
lack  of  support.  These  examples  are  specific 
but  they  are  by  no  means  unique. 

I  am  also  concerned  Mr.  Chairman  with 
the  fact  that  the  Imposition  of  a  tax  on 
the  Investment  income  of  private  founda- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
general  revenues  is  a  marked  departure  from 
the  centuries  old  tradition  In  this  country  of 
encouraging  private  support  of  charitable 
activity.  Although  the  government  has  prop, 
erly  undertaken  many  worthwhile  activities 
In  the  social  and  educational  fields,  I  must 
say  that  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  private 
philanthropy  is  essential  to  our  country,  and 
that  absent  private  phUanthropy  many 
worthwhile  institutions  will  not  be  able  to 
function  and  many  worthwhile  projects  will 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived.  Prior  to  your  scheduling 
these  hearings  there  have  been  three  Con- 
gressional hearings  since  1959  concerning  pri- 
vate foundations.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  held 
hearings  on  October  1  and  October  2,  1973. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
each  held  hearings  In  April  of  1973.  At  ep.ch 
hearing  a  number  of  witnesses  urged  th.it  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4940  '=hou!d  at  least  be 
reduced  to  a  level  consonant  with  Internal 
Revenue  Service  audit  costs.  Thus,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  Is  my  opinion  thit  a  recrd  of  rpposl- 
tlon  to  the  collection  of  more  than  is  ne"ps- 
sary  to  audit  exempt  organisations  hns  been 
made  In  every  available  forum  and  legislation 
is  Justified.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect In  saying  that,  from  1969  on,  the  Treas- 
ury has  never  favored  a  tax  which  would 
produce  revenues  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  fund  a  vigorous  enforcement  progrim. 
I  view  S.  1135  as  a  necessary  fli-s'  step  to 
achieve  equity.  I  should  point  out  ?*r  Chair- 
man that  all  this  bill  does  Is  to  bring  the 
level  of  the  tax  down  to  the  amount?  needed 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  tu.  d  Its 


audit  activities  of  exempt  organizations,  in  a 
se'se  this  bill  rany  be  vlo.ved  cs  but  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  Interim  me.isiire.  It  leaves 
ma-y  questions  unanswered  that  are  prop--iy 
subject  to  continuing  discussion  and  debate 
F-r  example:  I  question  whether  a  tax  on 
foundation  Inccme  Is  the  best  way  of  collect- 
ing an  audit  fee.  Similarly,  many  have  asked 
v/hether  private  foundations  ought  to  be 
taxed  even  to  provide  for  their  o-.vn  audit 
activities,  and  If  they  should,  whether  the 
amounts  collected  ought  not  be  earmarked 
f  •  r  this  specific  purpose. 

Tliese  questior.s  and  ethers  Mr.  Chairman 
whlie  a  fit  subject  of  deh?.te  fcr  the  future' 
are  not  raised  by  my  bill  and  do  not  have  to 
h?  resolved  now.  The  only  purpo.^e  of  my  bill 
Is  to  return  to  the  oris;inal  philo'ophv'that 
prc-npted  the  Scn-fp  of  Vac  United  States  to 
pr-^-.ide  whit  is  descrlbrd  a-,  an  r.udit  fee  n-  a 
supervls  ."■"  •'?e. 

Mr.  ChT-i-.m.  th^  C.ir.gres^  in  1968  act?d 
prrperly  ■•  d  {'cc.^slvclv  to  e'lminitf  ^he 
nVtsps  pMe— a  to  exist  in  the  fou :!d.'>t!on  fl»M 
C.^mprp'.-'r!slve  "t-'t-itc",  •  n-  r.?r-ii«ate  the  re- 
I.-^tlo'i-hip  bctvs-<;er  a  p-1-i-e  f-;nd:Ulon  and 
tho-e  W- ■>  tlpn.itc  'r>  It.  p-'v^r-  ttn— ^-onable 
acctumifation-^  of  Incrm-'  or  lr-)-'r!ert  In- 
'•e?*ments.  pss-.re  tha*  r-ind--  ?r»  distributed 
for  "•^tlve  chnrltrhle  pttrp'-se"'.  n'ld  prevr-nt 
the  jrantln':  cf  m-inny  tc>  Ind'-'-irttia's  for  im- 
P'oper  riurp'^'-''';.  Hivlf/'  'lois  tM";.  Mr 
Chpi.-man.  there  1.=  n-i  "r<>">-on  f-irt'^r^to 
deple'p  t':»  funds  ?rar"'-!'e  for  c'^irlt!«>:  t^^t 
nre  in  such  dire  neef*  r.f  'upn-rt.  Ths  ar?d!t 
fee  erected  from  private  found."tions  should, 
at  n-,o-^  be  no  mere  than  }=;  RuTic->nt  to  pro- 
vide .'-;r  *he  supervis'oTj  rf  p-t ^ip*  organiza- 
tions by  the  In'ernnl  Hevpr.ve  Service. 

?Tr.  Chafrm-»n  T  appre;late  the  onp-.rtwnity 
of  appe.'jrlng  before  your  Siibcr'TT'mli  t»e  ar-d 
I  hppe  ti^-it  the  S'lbcommlttee/tvlll  see  fit  to 
act  favorably  on  S.  1135. 


COLD  TURKEY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.^iden...  I  re- 
cently cnme  acro.'is  an  address  b.v  Dennis 
Dunn,  the  Republican  countv  chairman 
for  King  County,  Washington,  which 
packs  as  much  economic  Good  sense  into 
a  few  pages  as  I  have  seen.  If  any  of  our 
colleagues  has  any  question  as  to  what 
causes  Inflation,  or  as  to  the  Congress' 
direct  respomlbllity  for  our  currenfcco- 
nomlc  problems,  I  recommend  that  they 
take  the  time  to  read  It.  I  a.-^k  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Dunn's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECono, 
as  follows: 

Cold  TtmiatT 
(By  Dennis  Dunn) 

"The  greatest  problems  our  country  will 
fhce  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies  wlU  be 
those  of  Inflation  and  depression.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  depression  can  be  avoided  for 
another  5  or  10  years,  but  It  wlU  only  be 
avoided  by  pursuing  governmental  policies 
which  will  necessarily  produce  raging  infla- 
tion. And  should  raging  Inflation  ever  be- 
come runaway  Inflation,  depression  far  dif- 
ferent .  .  .  and  far  worse  than  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties  .  .  .  will  paralyze 
America." 

To  make  that  statement  In  mld-1974  Is  per- 
haps about  as  profound  as  saying  the  Hus- 
kies had  a  bad  year  In  1973.  But  that  state- 
ment was  made  more  than  3  years  ago  In  a 
series  of  essays  I  wrote  and  sent  out  to  the 
Republican  Precinct  Committeemen  of  King 
County  on  the  subject  of  Inflation  and  the 
U.S.  economy. 

In  April  of  1971,  my  predictions  on  the 
course  of  our  economy  appeared  to  be  some- 
what pessimistic  .  .  .  perhaps  too  ominous 
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and  too  threatening.  How  I  wish  I  had  been 
wrong!  As  I  re-read  those  essays  today,  I  see 
that  events  are  already  bearing  out  those 
predictions.  We  are  no  longer  at  the  threshold 
of  raging  inUation  ...  we  ;ire  completely 
inside  the  door.  You  don't  need  an  economist 
or  anyone  else  to  remind  you  that  your  sav- 
ings fire  evaporating  and  your  dollar  is  buy- 
ing ic  .s  and  leas  each  dey.  All  you  need  Is  a 
grocery  receipt.  I  am  not  l-cre  to  tell  you 
what  you  surely  already  kno-.v. 

Nor  am  I  here  to  wrap  a  shroud  around 
the  American  economy  and  extend  an  In- 
vitation for  you  to  Join  In  the  wake. 

We  are  not  dead  yet. 

But,  W3  are  living  in  dimcttlt  times,  with 
even  :;iore  c^lfflculties  lying  ahe^.d. 

I  am  here  to  offer  my  svcgr>-t!ons  as  to 
how  we  cz.n  overcome  thcee  difllciiltles,  and 
I  submit  that  the  obvious  flr'^t  .step  to  solv- 
ing r.ny  probicri  is  to  under  tr.nd  the  prob- 
lem. \Vlth  understanding,  the  medicine  for 
tv.e  cu  e  von't  so  down  any  ea^-ier.  but  ?.t 
lea  t  rt"^  '-r^cnnes  more  wUli.'g  to  awallo—  it 

"Inflation,"  you  may  have  heard  it  s.^-d. 
"wonldn't  be  «^o  bad  If  price-?  Just  didn't 
keep  rlsin;^"  One  wonder  if  tJie  'Statement  Is 
made  in  ic^t  or  In  seriou'-ne-s.  For  rising 
prices  are  clearly  a  result  of  inflntion,  not  a 
cause. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  you 
wish  to  tenclTyour  children  the  vah'e  of  a 
dollar,  you'.l  better  be  qv.lcl:  about  It:  if  if'; 
not  already  too  late.  For  v.-hat  has  happenc! 
Is  that,  between  1940  and  1974,  in  my  life- 
time, the  dollar  has  lost  three-qtmrtcrs  of 
Its  purcha'^lng  power.  Nearly  half  of  that 
loss  has  occurred  during  the  pr-.^t  ten  yetrs. 
In  the  past  three  years,  the  annua!  rate  of 
Inflation  rose  from  5  percent  In  If?!,  tn  9 
percent  In  1073,  to  14  percent  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1074.  And,  despite  the  hcef-.-l 
predictions  otit  of  Washington,  D.C.,  I  think 
it  Is  sv.te  to  say  the  .situation  Is  going  to  cet 
worse  ...  not  better.  Even  If  you  assume 
that  inflation  will  level  off  at  a  steady  r?.te 
of  14  percent  (a  risky  assttmptlon.  believe 
me,  for  the  longer  view) ,  do  you  realize  the 
present  dollar  will  lose  half  Its  purchasing 
power  In  Jvist  four  years  and  seven  months? 

"So  what?"  Some  people  have  asked  me. 
"Why  does  Inflation  really  matter  If  wages 
go  up  as  f.\st  as  prices?"  I  must  admit,  you 
hear  that  question  less  frequently  today 
than  In  1971  when  I  was  writing  my  first 
essay  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  even  If 
wages  were  rising  as  fast  as  prices,  there  are 
still  several  very  good  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion. First,  Inflation  must  be  thought  of  as 
a  hidden  tax  ...  a  tax  which  strikes  hard- 
est at  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  It: 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  or  the  wage-earner  who 
barely  makes  ends  meet  and  doesn't  have  the 
capital  with  which  to  hedge  against  the 
ravages  of  Inflation. 

Inflation  Is  especially  cruel  to  those  who 
are  past  their  active  earning  years,  and  who 
must  live  entirely  on  savings,  pensions,  or 
fixed  Incomes.  Ask  yourself — why  Is  it  retired 
people  today  find  their  social  security  pen- 
sions totally  Inadequate  to  live  on?  Those 
pensions  certainly  would  be  adequate  if  the 
dollars  they  are  receiving  could  buy  nowadays 
what  they  could  have  bought  In  the  years 
when  they  were  initially  earned. 

The  second  major  reason  Inflation  really 
matters.  In  spite  of  climbing  wages.  Is  that 
It  destroys  the  Incentive  to  save.  What  good 
does  It  do  to  put  your  surplus  dollar  earnings 
Into  a  savings  bank  at  6  percent  Interest 
when  Inflation  destroys  the  value  of  those 
dollars  by  9  percent  or  by  14  percent? 

Inflation  discourages  thrift  and  encour- 
ages debt.  It  encourages  living  for  the  here 
and  now.  rather  than  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture and  tomorrow.  After  all,  who  does  not 
incur  debt  today  and  pay  It  off  with  cheaper 
and  cheaper  dollars?  Alas,  for  millions  of 
Americans  (not  Just  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment)  debt,  or  living  beyond  one's  means,  has 
become  a  way  of  life. 


And  yet,  there  are  very  few  perils  In  life 
as  dangerous  as  debt.  I'm  afraid  most  con- 
temporary Americans  would  simply  laugh  at 
Ben  Franklin's  admonishment,  "rather  go 
to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt."  Thomas 
Ftiller  called  debt  the  worst  poverty  .  .  . 
Raloph  Waldo  Emerson  said  that  a  man  In 
debt  Is  so  far  a  slave.  And  Wendell  Phillips 
described  debt  as  "the  fatal  disease  rf  Re- 
publics .  .  .  the  first  thing  and  the  mishtiest 
to  undermine  governments  and  corrupt  peo- 
ple." 

Of  course,  not  all  the  philosophers  and 
past  national  leaders  have  condemned  debt. 
Franklin  D.  Foose-elt  S!Jld  .  .  .  and  I  quote 
.  .  .  "Our  national  debt,  after  all.  Is  an  In- 
ternal Ucht.  owed  not  only  by  the  nation, 
but  to  the  nation.  If  our  children  have  to 
pay  the  interest,  they  will  pay  that  Interest 
to  'hernselves." 

What  unmitigated  gall!  Or  Is  demg^ogviery 
not  a  hetter  word? 

We  .ire  the  children  he  spoke  of.  And  our 
children  and  their  children  v.-lll  forever  be 
pa'  \nr:  that  Internal  and  eternal  debt  which 
he  c".lsmis.~ed  '^■i  lightly. 

Thomas  Jefferson  ^varned  us  nearly  200 
years  f.r;o  that  public  debt  Is  the  great?  t  of 
dangers.  In  his  words  .  .  .  "We  mu.st  make 
our  chcl?e  between  economy  and  llbe.''tv. 
or  profusion  rnd  r'eb*."  If,  said  Jp"^cr3on, 
"we  can  prevent  the  pcvernment  from  wast- 
ing the  labcrs  of  the  people  under  the  pre- 
tc.se  of  c-irlnc  tor  them,  they  will  be  happy." 

As  much  as  finyt'.Uug  else,  It  has  1-een  the 
virtue  of  thrift,  the  propensity  of  Ameri- 
cans to  £3ve.  to  ".pen.-}  a  little  le-.s  each  year 
than  they  earn,  v'nlch  ovir  the  list  t^.'o  cen- 
turies has  produced  such  a  prosneroui  econ- 
omv  and  such  n  remarkable  standard  of  llv- 
Inr.  I  say  this  because,  v.ithout  mo -ey  in 
savinfs,  few  American  b.isi  'cr>es  would  have 
ever  gotten  off  the  ground.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide more  lobs,  busir.e.-Ees  must  lie  able  to 
build  and  expar.d;  In  order  to  build  and  ex- 
pand, they  must  be  able  to  borrow  funds 
that  someone  else  has  been  willing  to  part 
with  on  a  temporary  basis.  Destrov  the  In- 
centive to  save,  and  you  destroy  the  well- 
spring  of  American  productivity.  Unfor- 
tunately. U.S.  Inflation  has  already  all  but 
destroyed  our  Incentive  to  save. 

The  third  basic  reason  Inflation  really  does 
matter  .  .  .  even  If  wages  manage  to  keep 
pace  with  soaring  prices  ...  is  that  once 
Inflation  passes  the  nominal  stage,  meaning- 
ful economic  planning  becomes  all  btit  im- 
possible. Not  only  can  a  person  no  longer  feel 
secure  In  the  knowledge  of  a  properly  plan- 
ned retirement,  but  even  short-term  plan- 
ning becomes  dUHcult.  The  value  of  the  dol- 
lar should  be  a  yardstick  for  measuring  the 
value  of  everything  else.  Can  you  imagine 
the  havoc  that  would  be  brought  to  the 
world  of  science  and  technology  if  engineers 
and  scientists  had  to  cope  with  constantly 
shrinking  units  of  measurement  such  ns  the 
Inch  or  the  centimeter?  Similarly,  a  steadily 
shrinking  monetary  unit  of  measurement 
brings  chaos  to  an  economy,  distorts  flnanclal 
Judgments,  and  frequently  ler.ds  people  to 
take  oil  commitments  they  really  cannot  af- 
ford, despite  their  recent  pay-raises.  How 
many  people  are  there  In  the  U.S.  today  who, 
In  a  moment  of  exultation  following  some 
healthy  boost  in  pay,  have  gone  out  and 
contracted  for  36  monthly  payments  on  a 
camper,  a  boat,  or  a  swimming  pool,  and 
(long  before  those  contracts  were  paid  off) 
have  ended  up,  of  necessity,  staying  home 
and  eating  canned  beans  for  dinner  along- 
side their  swimming  pools? 

To  understand  Inflation,  we  must  under- 
stand money.  And  money  is  a  most  basic 
form  of  property.  It  Is  minted  human  energy, 
and,  as  such.  Is  an  extension  of  yourself  and 
your  very  life.  Every  dollar  you  earn  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  your  life — so  many  heart- 
beats out  of  the  total  number  you  are  des- 
tined to  enjoy.  Once  earned,  there  are  only 
two  things  you   can  do  with  a  dollar  .  .  . 


spend  It  or  save  It.  These  two  choices  reflect 
the  dual  function  that  money  has  always 
served. 

First ...  it  Is  a  msdlum  of  exchange  which 
allows  you  to  convert  your  labor  into  the 
means  of  stistnlning  yourself.  Secondly, 
money  is  a  store  of  value  which  you  may 
choose  to  reserve  for  consumitlon  at  a  later 
date,  hoping  of  cottr  e,  that  It  will  ftlll  buy 
as  much  whsn  yois  need  it  as  It  could  have 
bou'^rht  when  you  originally  earned  it. 

Inflation  is  -.hat  destroys  your  store  of 
value  when  a  c-.vernuK-nt  dilutes  the  medlimi 
of  exchange  throuch  e.Kcesslve  creation  of 
money  and  credit.  When  government  oflicials 
flcod  the  economy  wi:h  unearned.  Irredeem- 
aolc  p..r>^r  i-io.  ey.  they  are  actur.Uy  destroy- 
ing your  ^^rop.^rty  rights  and  mine.  Remem- 
ber thr.t  monev  ir,  a  mcst  basic  form  of  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  rlcht  to  property  Is  the 
ri^ht  to  own  and  dispose  of  the  fruits  of 
your  lab'?r. 

The  extent  to  vhlch  this  de.'tnctlon  of 
property  richts  h-^s  taken  plr""  ^e-e  In 
America  dt'.rln?:  the  past  several  d^ondes  Is 
hard -to  beli?ve  ■■•e.!  for  tin-?  -..ho  hr.ve 
llv^d  through  It  ell.  Since  10r;'».  dve  to  the 
subtle  process  of  in'^.^.tlon.  the  loss  to  savers 
hr.s  been  nearly  700  billion  dcll-.rs  v  orth  of 
purchasing  power.  That  stap-gerlr.g  flgtir"? 
represert?  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the 
private  sector  to  the  public  rector  ...  or.  In 
other  vrords,  from  the  productive  Pl'>r:e-.t3  of 
society  to  the  non-productive  elements. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  dev.istatlng 
impact  of  Inflation  upon  the  elderly.  But 
what  of  the  young?  Ccn.slder  the  .-'.mcrijan 
who  starts  his  f  rst  steady  Job  r.t  the  pge  of 
18.  If  the  dollar  Infl  te-  at  an  nir.-.ii'.  rate 
of  ONLY  6  percent,  he  v.lU  see  prices  double 
before  he  reaches  the  ng°  of  S?.  They  v.  lU 
double  for  the  third  time  in  his  life  b?fcre 
he  re.ichcs  54.  By  the  time  he  reaches  retire- 
ment age  cf  65,  he  will  have  to  p.iy  16  t:r-'>s 
0-;  much  for  any  Item  he  wishes  to  pt'.rchase 
r.5  he  wouM  have  paid  when  he  berran  his 
working  life  at  18.  If  he  lives  to  the  a?e 
of  78.  prices  v.lll  be  32  times  higher.  Durh^g 
his  lifetime,  the  dollar  will  have  shrank  to  a 
mere  3  cents.  And  that's  at  only  6  percent 
annual  Inflation. 

Unfortunately,  our  annual  Inflation  rate 
Is  much  much  higher  than  6  percent,  and 
climbing. 

Remember  Joe  Louis?  He  ended  his  ring 
career  In  poverty  despite  the  millions  of 
low  tax  dollars  he  earned.  Louis  was  a  great 
fighter  but  a  lousy  golfer.  Unhappily  for  him. 
too  many  of  his  golfing  partners  were  not 
only  more  proficient  on  the  fairways,  but 
unscrupulous  as  well.  A  one-dollar-a-hole 
bet,  doubled  each  time  a  hole  was  lost,  didn't 
seem  like  much  money  to  Joe.  but  at  the 
end  of  18  holes,  Louis  would  owe  his  golfing 
companion  131  thousand  dollars. 

Inflation  works  much  the  same  way.  Ger- 
many's Mark  depreciated  100<^  between  1914 
and  1918.  It  took  two  Marks  to  buy  what  one 
would  buy  four  years  earlier.  Five  years 
later,  run-away  inflation  had  made  the  Mark 
totally  worthless.  In  late  1923.  the  Germans 
paid  off  their  war  debts  with  320  billion 
marks  .  .  .  which  by  that  time  had  been 
reduced  to  a  value  of  8  cents  In  U.S.  dollars. 

320  billion  Marks  could  pay  off  the  German 
war  reparations  In  1923,  but  320  billion 
Marks  would  not  buy  a  single  loaf  of  German 
bread. 

Here  In  our  own  country  In  the  year  1974. 
a  35-year-old  man  earning  20  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  will  need  two-and-one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  by  the  time  he  retires  .  .  . 
If  things  dont  get  worse.  This  assiunes 
an  annual  inflation  rate  of  no  greater  than 
14  percent.  Viewed  in  that  light.  Social  Secu- 
rity becomes  a  cruel  hoax,  does  It  not? 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  Inflation. 

Yet  before  a  problem  can  be  solved,  we 
need  to  know  more  than  the  consequences. 
In  order  to  complete  our  understanding,  we 
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must  also  fully  appreciate  the  cause  of  the 
problem. 

When  seeking  out  the  cause  i  of  inflation. 
It's  important  to  differentiate  between  pri- 
mary causes  and  secondary  cajses.  There  is 
really  only  one  primary  caus<  of  Inflation, 
and  that  is  government  expansion  of  a  na- 
tion's supply  of  money  and  cndit.  All  other 
causes  are  merely  corollary,  loade  possible 
only  by  the  willingness  of  go\  ernment  offi- 
cials .  .  .  usually  for  political  reasons  .  .  . 
to  allow  a  country  to  live  beyond  its  means. 

How  often  have  you  heard  a  conservative 
blame  inflation  on  Big  Labor's  demands  for 
higher  wages?  Or  how  often  hi  ve  you  heard 
a  liberal  blame  inflation  on  tbe  high  prices 
charged  by  Big  Business? 

Both  of  those  accusations  a-e  manifestly 
false.  It  is  not  possible  for  waaes  and  prices 
to  cause  Inflation,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
business  cannot  pay  higher  wa;es  or  charge 
higher  prices  unless  the  money  supply  is 
increased.  When  there  is  more  money  avail- 
able to  the  marketplace,  there  is  obviously 
more  demand  for  goods  and  sei  vices — which 
is  what  causes  prices  to  rise.  Rising  prices 
then  put  more  pressiire  behind  the  drive  for 
higher  wages,  which  in  turn  usually  get 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  th  s  form  of  still 
higher  prices — but  only  If  iliose  higher 
prices  can  be  sustained,  and  prcduction  sold. 
as  a  result  of  the  constantly  expanding 
money  supply.  The  circle  is  a  vicious  one. 
Without  an  increase  In  the  money  supply, 
successful  union  wage  hikes  wo  xld  necessar- 
ily result  in  imemployment  and  lower  pro- 
duction. Otherwise  the  compai  lies  Involved 
would  simply  be  priced  out  ol  business  bv 
their  Increased  costs,  without  lielng  able  to 
increase  their  prices. 

Once  the  whirlpool  of  inflation  is  begun, 
the  politicians  cannot  stop  ttelr  artiflclal 
stimulation  of  the  economy  without  being 
accused  of  causing  unemployic  ent  and  de- 
pression. So,  what  does  the  tjrplcal  political 
leader  do? 

He  is  not  going  to  blame  him  self. 

He  cannot  blame  Labor. 

So  he  blames  Big  Btislness. 

Between  the  news  media,  oui  educational 
system,  and  politicians,  proflt  li  rapidly  be- 
coming a  four-letter  word  and  Klien  to  con- 
temporary American  principles.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  proflt  has  nothlnj;  to  do  with 
the  cause  of  inflation,  and,  without  our  free 
enterprise  system  would  have  folded  long 
ago.  It  is  precisely  the  opportunl  ty  for  proflt, 
combined  with  the  principle  or  free  com- 
petition, which  together  are  responsible  for 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  America. 
Yet  to  hear  the  news  media  li  terpretatlon 
of  profits,  they  sound  like  a  gig  sin  tic  public 
rip-off. 

Actually,  when  you  take  a  look  at  our  edu- 
cational system  it's  not  the  leist  bit  sur- 
prising that  newsmen,  as  well  as  most  Amer- 
icans, are  un-acqualnted  with  the  role  of 
proflt  and  the  free  enterprise  system.  We 
constantly  hear  about  shortcoir  Ings  in  our 
schools  la  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics. But  how  often  do  we  heir  about  the 
nearly  complete  Ignorance  our  students  have 
of  American  history?  The  public  school  sys- 
tem has  miserably  failed  us,  not  only  in  the 
3  R's — but  also  in  imparting  to  c  ur  students 
any  real  understanding  of  their  ]  ireclou?  na- 
tional heriUge:  of  the  thinklnj  of  Adams. 
Jefferson.  Hamilton  and  Madlsoi— to  name 
only  a  few.  Our  children  haver  "t  even  re- 
ceived a  nodding  acquaintanci  with  the 
genius  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Tree  market 
system.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  hat'e  rampant 
Inflation  today  when  the  general  population 
of  the  country  Is  blind  to  what  makes  the 
economics  of  a  free  nation  work'  Pe-haps  if 
we  and  oi  r  children  had  been  given  the  edu- 
cation we've  so  richly  paid  for,  we  wouldn't 
be  facing  the  prospect  of  econ  amlc  chaos 
ahead. 


History  tells  us  that  governments  have 
never  been  able  to  devise  more  than  three 
basic  ways  of  financing  their  operations  and 
expenditures.  The  first  is  taxation  .  .  .  direct 
and  indirect.  The  second  Is  borrowing,  usu- 
ally resorted  to  only  after  the  level  of  taxa- 
tion becomes  objectionable.  The  third  is  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  money  and  credit 
.  .  .  which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  Inflation. 
Out  national  "public"  debt  today  stands 
at  475  billion  dollars.  That  means  that  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  .  .  .  and  mostly  the 
last  30  .  .  .  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  rouglily  400  billion  dollars  more  than 
it  was  able  to  collect  in  taxes.  Now,  how  in 
the  world  does  the  government  spend  money 
that  doesn't  exist?  Let  me  tell  you  .  .  .  eas- 
ily! It  simply  creates  It  out  of  thin  air  by 
issuing  notes  to  the  banking  system.  The 
face  value  of  the  notes  is  credited  to  the 
government's  account,  and  the  notes  are 
then  added  to  the  so-called  "public  '  debt. 

The  single  most  important  thing  to  under- 
stand here  is  that  thi.s  newly  created  money 
is  unearned:  it  represents  no  Investment  of 
human  time  or  energy,  and  therefore  can 
assume  true  value  or  purchasing  power  only 
by  "borrowing"  purchasing  power  from 
money  already  in  circulation.  The  "kicker," 
of  course,  is  that  the  "borrowed"  purchas- 
ing power  can  never  be  paid  back.  The  only 
true-value,  non-Inflationary  money  that  any 
government  has  to  spend  Is  money  received 
in  taxes,  or  legitimately  borrowed  out  of 
the  veople'a  earnings.  When  government  de- 
cides to  spend  more  than  it  has  thus  received, 
that  extra,  unearned  money  takes  on  value 
only  by  reducing  the  value  of  all  money, 
savings,  pensions,  annuities,  and  insurance. 
That's  what  inflation  Is  all  about. 

We  hear  about  Inflation  in  other  countries 
.  .  .  particularly  South  America.  Inflation 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  life  for  those  nations 
.  .  .  and  yet,  so  is  abject  poverty  for  the 
vast  majority  of  their  citizens.  Thus  far,  our 
own  people  have  been  spared  most  of  the 
hardship  which  other  peoples,  over  the  cen- 
turies, have  simply  taken  for  granted. 

But  where  are  we  now  in  America,  as  we 
approach  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic? 

llie  flgures  and  percentages  change  from 
day  to  day.  and  from  one  economist  to  the 
next.  But  this  much  is  certain !  For  the  flrst 
time  since  1947,  the  United  States  U  experi- 
encing a  double-digit  Inflation  rate.  As  for 
length  and  severity,  the  current  U.S.  Infla- 
tion has  already  become  the  worst  since 
World  War  I. 

Well,  as  r  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech,  you  don't  need  an  economist,  a  pol- 
itician, or  anyone  else  to  tell  you  that  your 
doUar  Is  buying  less  and  less,  faster  and 
faster. 

Now  that  we  have  covered  at  some  length 
both  the  consequences  and  the  causes  of  in- 
flation, that  leaves  Just  one  thing  to  con- 
sider .  .  .  the  cure.  Solving  the  problem. 
There  is  no  easy  answer.  If  there  were,  it 
wouldn't  be  such  a  devastating  problem. 

But  there  are  solutions  .  .  .  and  there  are 
alternatives.  The  one  which  our  present 
leaders  in  Congress  will  most  likely  take  is 
to  do  nothing  to  curb  Inflation,  but  Instead 
continue  to  feed  It  by  increasing  the  deficit 
spending,  and  therefore  as  well  the  dosage 
of  flat  paper  money  needed  to  pay  for  that 
deficit  spending.  This  can  only  postpone  the 
Inevitable,  resulting  ultimately  in  our  self- 
destruction. 

The  other  alternative,  which,  on  the  sur- 
face, would  appear  to  be  the  hard  route,  is 
to  i?o  "cold  turkey." 

The  Incredible  economic  dilemma  our  na- 
tion finds  itself  in  is  precisely  analogous  to 
a  person  who  has  become  hooked  on  drugs. 
First,  he  plays  around  a  little  with  grass, 
works  his  way  in  deeper,  and  finally  gets 
hooked  on  the  hard  stuflT.  Withdrawal  Is  then 
extremely  painful  .  .  .  but  the  only  choice  Is 


either  to  go  "cold  turkey,"  or  to  continue  to 
increase  the  dosage  all  the  way  to  premature 
and  certain  death. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  already  hooked  on 
the  "drugs"  of  printing-press  money,  deficit 
spending,  and  virtually  limitless  credit  ex- 
pansion. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  with- 
drawal from  our  infiationary  economy  will  be 
very  painful.  However,  we  have  no  other 
choice  except  ultimate  chaos  and  disaster. 

As  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  pointed 
out,  of  21  notable  civilizations,  19  perished 
Not  from  External  conquest,  but  rather  from 
Internal  disintegration. 

In  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  are  all  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  case  of  the  measles,  with 
the  red  blotches  prominently  visible  on  all  our 
faces.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  point 
this  out,  tell  you  that  It's  caused  by  a  virus, 
and  then  sit  down,  saying  well  all  suffer  and 
die  together.  There  is  a  vaccine.  Painful 
though  the  shot  may  be,  we  really  have  no 
other  choice  for  economic  survival  but  to 
withdraw  from  the  catises  of  Inflation.  What 
is  this  medicine  I  speak  of?  Certainly  it  is 
not  Wage  and  Price  Controls!  Our  recent  ex- 
perience with  "Phases"  I  though  IV  should 
have  taught  us  that  lesson  once  and  for  all. 
Economic  controls  cannot  possibly  cu.'e  In- 
flation In  the  long  run  because  they  are 
aimed  at  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
whereas  it's  the  public  sector  .  .  .  govern- 
ment .  .  .  which  is  causing  the  problem  In 
the  flrst  place  through  excessive  money  cre- 
ation. Obvlotisly,  economic  stability  cannot 
be  sustained  without  economic  discipline. 
Primarily  self-discipline,  by  government  it- 
self. 

You  can  be  sure  that  most  of  our  political 
leaders  understand  this.  And  If  they  don't, 
they  are  not  only  incompetent,  but  stupid. 
What  they  are  Not  sure  about  is  that  We 
understand  It. 

And  because  they  are  not  sure,  they  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  vaccine  of  economic 
discipline,  which  means  simply  returning, 
step-by-step,  to  a  sound  dollar  and  a  healthy 
economy.  These  steps  would  require  flrst  of 
all,  restoring  to  Americans  their  right  to  own 
gold.  Secondly,  it  means  renewing  the  ties 
between  our  paper  dollar  .  .  .  now  rapidly 
becoming  worthless  .  .  .  and  gold.  Thirdly.  It 
would  necessitate  putting  an  end  to  any  fur- 
ther deficit  spending  at  the  federal  level; 
and  fourthly.  It  would  require  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  a  Constitutional  Amendment, 
stabilizing  our  nation's  supply  of  monev  and 
credit. 

There  are  other  ways  of  backing  a  paper 
currency  besides  gold,  but  gold  Is  probably 
the  best  standard  to  use  for  supporting  a 
monetary  system  because  It  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  ONLY  exchange 
commodity  universally  accepted  In  all  civil- 
ized nations  since  the  beginnings  of  recorded 
history.  And  it  has  never  once  been  refused 
by  any  country  in  payment  for  debt. 

The  enemies  of  gold  are  fond  of  claiming 
that  it  Is  an  archlac  Institution  which  has 
out-lived  ItB  usefulness  as  a  monetary 
standard. 

If  that  be  so,  then  why  do  we  have  laws 
In  this  country  preventing  individuals  from 
owning,  buying  or  selling  the  t>arbaric 
metal?  And  why  does  our  Federal  treasury 
refuse  to  sell  gold  today  to  anybody  at  any 
price? 

The  enemies  of  gold  often  claim  that  there 
simply  Isn't  enough  gold  to  go  around  to  sup- 
port the  needs  of  expanded  world  trade.  The 
faUacy  in  this  line  of  thinking  becomes 
clear  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
"Would  there  be  enough  Cadillacs  to  go 
around  today  If  they  were  still  selling  at  1934 
prices?"  Once  a  truly  free  market  In  gold  is 
established,  supply  and  demand  will  regulate 
the  price,  and  any  quantity  of  gold  will.  In 
the  process,  become  sufficient  to  underglrd  all 
of  the  free  world's  currencies.  This  Is  the 
only  way  to  have  real  economic  discipline. 
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I  am  convinced  that  the  survival  of  our 
free  nation  with  its  free  institutions  wUl  de- 
pend largely  on  the  continued  productivity 
of  our  economy.  And  the  continued  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy  depends  chiefly  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Dollar.  I  might  add  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Dollar  depends  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  political  leaders.  It's  easy  to  see 
how  much  integrity  there  has  been  In  that 
arena  for  the  past  40  years. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  recent  en- 
couraging signs.  The  most  significant  one 
comes  from  our  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. William  Simon,  who  has  been  publicly 
advocating  the  right  of  Americans  to  own 
gold.  Another  encoiiraging  signal  Is  a  mes- 
s£ige  being  sent  to  Washington  by  an  ever- 
increasing  segment  of  the  American  people. 
They're  saying,  in  effect,  we  know  good  money 
from  bad.  And  they're  sending  the  message 
by  converting  Federal  Reserve  notes  .  .  .  pa- 
per dollars  .  .  .  Into  sliver  and  gold  coins. 
Ask  any  coin  dealer  where  the  volume  of  his 
business  has  been  the  last  several  years. 
Certainly  not  in  rare  coins!  But  rather,  very 
simply,  In  real  money:  In  gold  and  sliver 
coins — the  kind  of  money  our  paper  dollars 
used  to  be  convertible  Into.  Forty  years  ago, 
a  US.  20  dollar  gold  piece  circulated  and 
traded  for  20  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise. 
Today  you  must  pay  300  paper  dollars  for 
any  common-date  $20  gold  piece.  If  you  want 
to  buy  a  1964  silver  Kennedy  half-dollar, 
mintage  433  million  coins.  It  will  cost  you 
nearly  two  bucks  today.  Truly,  I  think  that 
tells  the  sad  story  as  eloquently  as  any- 
thing can,  and  It  also  points  the  way  toward 
a  return  to  monetary  sanity.  The  crux  of  the 
matter  can  be  stated  very  simply.  When  cit- 
izens have  a  choice  between  hard  money  and 
depreciating  paper,  their  government — un- 
less It  wishes  to  risk  seeing  its  "legal  tender" 
notes  repudiated — has  no  choice  but  to  act 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  medium  of 
exchange. 

The  Job  of  restoring  sanity  to  our  economic 
and  monetary  policies  will  be  completed 
when  a  majority  of  Americans  understand 
that  ALL  our  freedoms  depend  on  economic 
freedom,  and  when  they  start  Insisting  that 
their  elected  representatives  guard  that 
freedom. 

Americans  are  only  human,  and  we  have 
made  many  mistakes  in  the  past.  However, 
our  mistakes  as  a  nation  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  our  right  decisions.  I  am  in- 
deed hopeful,  now  that  the  economic  blun- 
ders of  the  past  40  years  are  becoming  more 
clearly  defined  and  more  widely  understood, 
that  the  right  decisions  will  be  made  In  the 
trying  months  which  He  ahead. 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  CARRIERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sponsoring  S.  3334.  a  bill  designed  to  Im- 
prove sei-vice  provided  by  household 
goods  carriers  and  to  allow  the  consumer 
to  make  an  informed  choice  when  choos- 
ing a  moving  company.  That  bill  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Cranston.  Domi- 
NicK,  Hughes,  Humphrey.  Javits.  and 

RIBICOFF. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  require  moving 
companies  to  submit  pertinent  Infor- 
mation on  their  performance  in  such 
areas  as  timeliness,  damage,  under-  and 
over-estimation,  and  claims  settlement 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion quarterly.  The  ICC  would  compile 
this  data  in  a  readable  and  understand- 
able form.  The  20  largest  moving  com- 
panies, those  with  48-State  authority, 
which  account  for  80  percent  of  the  mov- 
ing business  would  be  required  to  give 
the  consumer  comparative  data  with  re- 
spect to  this  performance.  Other  com- 


panies would  be  required  to  give  the 
consumer  information  on  their  own 
performance. 

The  bill  should  serve  two  important 
purposes:  First,  the  consumer  will  be 
able  to  make  an  informed,  intelligent 
choice  of  a  moving  company.  On  the 
basis  of  comparative  data,  he  will  choose 
the  company  with  the  best  record.  Sec- 
ond, and  most  importantly,  when  the 
records  of  the  moving  companies  are  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  they  should  im- 
prove markedly. 

An  editorial  In  the  Mirmeapolis  Trib- 
une of  June  4,  1974,  discusses  the  need 
for  this  bill  and  concludes  that  the  re- 
forms embodied  in  S.  3334  "don't  give 
the  consumer  anything  more  than  in- 
formation, are  mild,  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
not  unreasonable."  While  there  may  be 
a  need  for  more  drastic  and  far-reach- 
ing reform,  S.  3334  represents  an  Im- 
portant flrst  step  on  the  road  to  Im- 
provement in  the  performance  of  mov- 
ing companies.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  it  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
Jtme  4,  1974,  entitled  "Moving  Days  and 
Problems"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moving  Days  and  Problems 
Moving  season  is  here  again — the  school- 
vacation  days  when  many  people  change  resi- 
dences— and  the  experience  Is  a  trying  one 
for  many  families.  In  addition  to  the  chore 
of  moving,  there  is  likely  to  be  the  stress  of 
changing  Jobs,  schools,  friends  and  environ- 
ment. Thus  any  difficulty  encountered  in  the 
transportation  of  household  goods  by  mov- 
ing-van companies — lost  or  damaged  furni- 
ture, underestimated  charges,  delays,  delivery 
mlxups  and  problems  on  claims — can  be 
partictilarly  upsetting. 

Moving  companies  are  trying  harder,  as 
their  ads  indicate,  to  make  it  easier  on  the 
customer,  and  competition  among  them, 
along  with  government  regulations,  has 
helped  reduce  problems.  But  according  to  a 
Christian  Science  Monitor  report,  there  are 
problems  with  the  carriers  In  an  estimated 
20  to  25  percent  of  moves.  Consvuners  Union 
said  problems  it  reported  in  the  1960's.  stlU 
exist  "to  an  alarming  degree,"  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
said  the  situation  Is  at  "a  crisis  stage." 

Starting  next  year,  the  ICC  will  require 
annual  reports  from  carriers  on  the  per- 
centage of  on-time  and  late  deliveries,  varia- 
tions from  estimates  on  costs  and  data  on 
damage  claims.  The  Information  must  be 
available  to  consumers,  who  also  will  re- 
ceive questionnaires  to  send  to  the  ICC 
to  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  companies' 
flgures.  Sen.  Mondale  wants  to  go  further 
than  that.  He  has  Introduced  a  bill  requir- 
ing carriers  to  submit  reports  covering  a 
wider  range  of  Information,  to  submit  actual 
numbers  Instead  of  percentages  and  to  send 
in  the  reports  four  times  a  year.  It  would  also 
require  the  20  largest  carriers  to  give  to 
customers  Information  not  only  on  their 
own  companies,  but  comparisons  with  the 
other  19  companies'  figures. 

Moving  companies  might  well  object  to 
all  the  extra  paper  work  involved,  and,  as 
Charles  Coon,  president  of  the  American 
Movers  Conference,  said,  the  flgures  might 
be  subject  to  misinterpretation.  Coon  also 
commented  that  he  isn't  sure  all  that  infor- 
mation would  help  the  consumer,  and  ho 
a.<!serted  that  the  remedies  don't  get  at  the 
problem.  But  if  they  don't,  perhaps  some  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  propos- 


als would  deal  more  directly  with  the  trouble: 
The  department  wants  moving  companies  to 
pay  penalties  for  faUure  to  meet  delivery 
times  and  for  the  customer  not  to  have  to 
pay  more  than  10  percent  above  the  mover's 
original  estimate.  By  comparison,  Mondale's 
proposals,  which  don't  give  the  consumer 
anything  more  than  information,  are  mUd 
and.  It  seems  to  us,  not  unreasonable. 


A  BILL  TO  SAVE  LIVES  AND  ENERGY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  30,  1974,  I  was  joined  by  my 
colleagues  Senator  Randolph,  Senator 
Stafford,  and  Senator  Weicker  in  in- 
troducing S.  3556,  the  Highway  Energy 
Conservation  and  Safety  Act  of  1974. 
Our  bill  would  conserve  energy  and  save 
lives  by  extending  indefinitely  the  55 
miles  Per  hour  speed  limit  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  The  text  of  S.  3556  was 
not  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  30,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  now  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3556 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway  Energy 
Conservation  and  Safety  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  highways,  ts 
amended   by   inserting   at   the   end   thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 
"S  154.  National  maximum  speed  limit 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
not  approve  any  project  under  section  106 
In  any  State  which  has  (1)  a  maximum 
speed  limit  on  any  public  highway  within 
its  Jurisdiction  in  excess  of  55  miles  per  hour, 
and  (2)  a  speed  limit  for  all  types  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  55  miles  per  hour  on  any 
portion  of  any  public  highway  within  its 
Jurisdiction  of  four  or  more  traffic  lanes,  the 
opposing  lanes  of  which  are  physically  sepa- 
rated by  means  other  than  striping,  which 
portion  of  highway  had  a  speed  limit  for  all 
types  of  motor  vehicles  of  55  miles,  or  more, 
per  hours  on  November  1,  1973,  and  (3)  a 
speed  limit  on  any  other  portion  of  a  public 
highway  within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  Is  not 
uniformly  applicable  to  all  types  of  motor 
vehicles  using  such  oortlon  of  highway.  If 
on  November  1.  1973.  such  portion  of  high- 
way had  a  speed  limit  which  was  uniformly 
applicable  to  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  using 
It.  A  lower  speed  limit  may  be  established — 
for  any  vehicle  operatl.ng  under  a  special 
permit  because  of  any  weight  or  dimension 
of  such  special  permit  because  of  any  weight 
or  dimension  of  such  vehicle,  including  any 
load  thereon.  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of 
a  highway  during  such  time  that  the  con- 
dition o:'  the  highway,  weather,  an  accident, 
or  other  condition  creates  a  temporary  haz- 
ard to  the  safety  of  traffic  on  such  portion 
of  a  highway. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'motor  vehicle"  means  any  vehicle  driven  or 
drawn  by  mechanical  power  manufactured 
primarily  for  use  on  public  highways,  except 
any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  ou  a  rail  or 
rails. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  120  sums  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  ser-tlon  104  shall  be  available  to  pay 
the  entire  eoet  of  any  modlflcatlon  of  the 
signing  of  the  Federal -aid  highway?  for 
which  such  sums  are  apportioned  within 
such  State  due  to  a  reduction  In  speed  limits 
to  conserve  fuel  If  such  change  in  signing 
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occurs   or  has  occurred   after 
1973. 

"(d)   The    reqiilrements    of 
shall  be  deemed  compiled 
Istratlve  action  lawfully  taken 
ernor  or  other  appropriate 
complies  with  this  section." 

(b)   The    analysis    of    such 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
following: 
"154.  National   maximum  speeti 
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OVERSEAS  TROOP  DEFXDYMENT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presidenlt,  tomorrow 
we  are  scheduled  to  debate  tl^e  important 
question  of  American  overseas  troop  de- 
plo3Tnents.  I  share  the  hope  expressed 
earlier  by  Senator  Stennis  that  we  will 
have  a  full,  frank,  and  informed  ex- 
change on  this  crucial  issue. 

To  assist  in  that  endeavor,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
editorials  published  this  weel :  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washingtoi  i  Post  which 
discuss  troop  withdrawals,  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  Europe.  Bo  bh  editorials 
conclude,  in  the  words  of    he  Times — 

That  the  effort  to  force  substantial  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  fror  i  Europe  and 
other  areas  overseas  Is  the  wr^  mg  battle  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  these 
useful  comments  in  anticipation  of  to- 
morrow's discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  ir^the  Record, 

as  follows 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1974J 

U.S.  Troops  in  Exrs<  ipE 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  rem  wed  efTort  to 
force  substantial  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  E^urope  and  other  areas  is  the 
wrong  battle  in  the  wrong  )lace  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  Senate  floor  is  the  wrdng  place  for 
this  decision  to  be  taken  beca  ise  the  Issue 
Is  now  under  negotiation  In  Vi<  nna  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  poi  rers  In  an  ef 
fort  to  bring  about  Soviet  as  well  as  Ameri 
can  troop  cutbacks.  There  are 
Soviet  ground  troops  on  the  central  front  in 
Europe,  compared  with  193,00)  Americans. 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  outnun  ber  NATO's 
ground  forces  In  this  area  925,0  X)  to  770,000 


Pact    reduc- 
proposed  by 


An  over-all  NATO-Warsaw 
tion  to  700,000  on  each  side,  as 
the  West — with  the  bulk  of  th<  Western  re- 
duction to  be  taken  in  Amer  can  forces — 
would  assure  stability  as  well  i  .s  the  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending  desired  In  both  East 
and  West.  But  unUateral  American  with- 
drawals now  would  clearly  be  tlestabllizlng. 
They  would  lower  the  nucleir  threshold, 
forcing  earlier  use  of  atomic  ueapons  in  a 
conflict.  They  could  lead  to  th$  nucleariza- 
tion or  the  "Plnlandlzation"  pf  West  Eu- 
rope— or  both. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  as  jwell  for  the 
Mansfleld  amendment.  West  ISiirope's  po 
lltical  stability  and  economic  health  are 
shakier  today  than  at  any  tliae  since  the 
Marshall  Plan  days  more  than  two  decades 
ago.  Governments  have  fallen  In  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Prance  and  Itjily  in  recent 
months.  The  new  leaders  may  dp  better  than 
the  old,  but  that  is  not  yet  jcertaln.  The 
Common  Market  is  stalled.  Relations  with 
the  United  States  have  been  b^dly  strained. 
A  major  effort  by  Washington  Is  needed  to 
puU  the  Atlantic  commiinity  tjsck  together 
again  before  disintegration  goes  further.  Uni- 
lateral weakening  of  West  Europe's  security 
would  frustrate  this  effort  before  it  could 
begin 


Above  all,  Senator  Mans&eld's  long  strug- 
gle, extending  over  eight  iears,  is  the  WTOng 
battle  for  the  majority  leader  and  his  sup- 
porters to  be  waging  at  all.  The  battle  to 
bring  back  American  troops  from  Europe, 
an  area  where  American  interests  are  truly 
vital,  was  spurred  Initially  by  American  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  and  Europe's  sur- 
pluses. The  oil  price  Increase  and  other  fac- 
tors have  reversed  the  situation.  American 
payments  are  in  surplus,  while  most  of  West 
Europe  is  headed  toward  a  disastrous  deficit. 
West  Germany,  which  is  also  in  surplus,  is 
offsetting  the  dollar  costs  of  American  forces 
there. 

The  extraordinary  notion  has  been  pro- 
pounded that  the  presence  of  American 
troops  abroad  brings  about  American  In- . 
volvement  In  war.  But  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can troops  in  Europe  before  World  War  I  or 
World  War  11 — or  In  Korea  before  the  in- 
volvement there.  On  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  in  Europe  since 
World  War  n  has  helped  provide  an  almost 
unprecedented  29  consecutive  years  of  Euro- 
pean peace.  Their  withdrawal  would  be  a 
step  into  the  unknown. 

Senator  Mansfield's  latest  argument  is  that 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  Asia 
could  be  demobilized,  reducing  the  defense 
budget  by  $1  billion  a  year.  But  United 
States  armed  forces  already  are  half-a-mil- 
lion  fewer  than  pre-Vietnam  and  1.2  mil- 
lion fewer  than  those  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains. There  are  ways  in  which  defense 
spending  can  and  should  be  reduced.  But 
shotgun  legislation  aimed  at  American  mili- 
tary manpower  overseas  would  be  the  worst 
way  now  to  go  about  that  task. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  3,  1974] 
A   Steady    CotmsE   fob    EtnioPE 

This  is  a  bad  time  for  the  Senate  to  heed 
the  annual  call  of  Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld  CD- 
Mont.)  to  legislate  a  large  unilateral  cut  in 
the  300,000-man  American  force  In  Europe. 
With  the  Mideast  mercifully  receding  as  an 
Issue  in  separating  the  Atlantic  nations,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  subject  NATO  to  a  harsh 
new  blow  affecting  not  only  the  quality  of 
Atlantic  relations  but  the  security  of  the 
Alliance.  Then,  East-West  talks  on  reducing 
forces  in  East  and  West  Europe  are  proceed- 
ing In  Vienna.  For  the  United  States  alone 
to  pull  the  plug  on  West  Europe,  even  as  the 
talks  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  vehicle 
for  Allied  consultation  and  joint  East-West 
exploration  of  the  complex  issues  Involved, 
would  be,  we  believe,  Uttle  short  of  desertion. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow: he  Is  enough  in  the  soup  for  reasons 
of  his  own  making  to  make  eminently  unwise 
a  move  further  reducing  the  general  author- 
ity he  brings  to  the  summit. 

The  European  allies  can.  Indeed,  be  vexing 
critters.  All  too  often  they  fall  to  act  on  what 
would  seem  to  be  their  own  self-interest  In 
making  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
main a  faithful  ally — althoiigh  recently.  It 
should  be  noted,  the  Germans  have  taken 
major  steps  in  one  sensitive  area,  offsetting 
the  dollars  lost  by  the  United  States  in  keep- 
ing its  troops  in  Germany.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  United  States  can  afford 
to  Indulge  the  fatigue  and  irritation  which 
Europeans  sometimes  Induce.  We  believe  the 
answer  is,  no.  The  Atlantic  relationship  re- 
mains this  country's  fundamental  overseas 
tie,  strengthened  by  links  of  culture  and  tra- 
dition. But  it  is  sustainable  only  by  con- 
stant attention  to  Europe's  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence. Europe  came  out  of  World  War  n 
devastated  and  \mable  thereafter  to  care  ade- 
qxiately  for  itself  In  the  big-power  world. 
This  Is  at  once  Europe's  burden  and  our  own. 
It  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  the 
United  States,  in  such  a  critical  matter  as 
the  presence  of  military  forces,  to  act  In  con- 
cert with  Europe  and  not  by  ItaeU. 

Sen.  Mansfleld  quite  properly  believes  that 
the  level  of  our  forces  in  Europe  ought  to 


reflect  the  Improvements  In  political  rela- 
tions which  travel  under  the  general  r\ik.ny^ 
of  detente.  Detente  can  proceed,  however,  only 
If  Europeans  have  the  confidence  which  those 
forces  impart.  There  is  nothing  magical  mili- 
tarily about  a  given  level  of  forces,  but  there 
is  something  "magical"  politically:  the  cur- 
rent level  has  come  to  represent  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  American  guarantee.  It  is  psycho- 
logical, but  psychology,  after  all,  is  central 
to  politics. 

Soviet-American  detente,  as  the  Europeans 
well  know,  is  still  in  an  early  and  tentative 
state.  Europeans  can  also  see  that  the  SALT 
talks,  which  compose  the  basic  framework  of 
their  security,  are  In  a  particularly  tentative 
state.  The  economic  uncertainties  bred  by 
world  inflation  add  to  European  anxieties.  In 
such  circumstances,  it  is  reaUy  quite  wrong 
to  look  at  the  U.S.  troop  level  in  Europe  as 
though  it  were  the  only  card  in  play.  In  the 
absence  of  a  decision  to  demobilize  any  troops 
brought  home,  morever,  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  leaving  them  In  Europe,  where  they 
do  double  duty,  political  as  well  as  military. 

The  House  turned  down  a  Mansfield-type 
amendment  the  other  day  by  a  substantial 
margin.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 
This  Is  a  good  time  to  tell  the  world  we  are 
seeking  a  steady  course — and  to  tell  our- 
selves. 


SPORTS  PROVISION  OF  COPYRIGHT 
REVISION  BILL,  S.  1361 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  several  weeks  I  have  placed  In 
the  Record  the  comments  of  Bowie  K. 
Kuhn,  the  commissioner  of  baseball,  and 
Pete  Rozelle,  the  commissioner  of  the 
National  Football  League,  which  out- 
line their  viewpoints  on  the  sports  pro- 
vision of  the  copyright  revision  bill, 
S.  1361. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  materials 
forwarded  to  me  by  Don  V.  Ruck,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Hockey  League, 
that  reflect  an  alternative  approach  to 
the  sports  section  of  S.  1361. 

I  commend  Mr.  Ruck's  memorandum 
to  each  Senator's  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoPTBiGHT  Bnx  (8.  1361) :  The  Sports-Cable 
Pbovision   (i  111(c)(2)(C) 

The  provision  now  contained  in  the  copy- 
right bill  dealing  with  the  rights  of  cable  tel- 
evision to  show  sporting  events  has  come  un- 
der considerable — and  often  unwarranted — 
criticism  from  the  cable  Industry.  Profes- 
sional sports  leagues  do  not  wish  to  deprive 
unnecessarily  sports  fans  from  being  able  to 
watch  professional  sports,  nor  do  the  leagues 
wish  to  generally  deprive  cable  television 
from  retransmitting  these  events.  In  fact, 
the  sports  leagues  welcome  increased  ex- 
posure of  their  respective  sports,  provided 
this  exposure  does  not  have  a  harmful 
effect  upon  the  teams. 

FBOPOflOO)  ALTEBNATTVK  TO  BECTIOK 

111 (C)  (2)  (C) 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  accommodate  the 
cable  industry  and  its  viewers,  the  National 
Hockey  League  and  other  professional  sports 
support  an  alternative  to  the  provision  as  it 
now  stands.  Under  this  alternative  CATV 
could  retransmit  under  a  compulsory  license 
all  sporting  events  except  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

(1)  Retransmitting  the  same  sport  into 
a  75-mUe  radius  around  the  home  site  of 
the  major  league  team. 

(2)  Retransmitting  the  same  sport  Into  a 
20-mlle  radius  around  the  home  site  of  a 
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minor  league  team  on  the  day  that  such 
team  is  playing  at  home. 

(3)  Retransmitting  the  same  sport  Into  an 
approximate  35-mile  radius  around  a  broad- 
casting station  on  the  same  day  such  station 
is  broadcasting  a  sporting  event  under  a 
local  or  regional  network. 

Even  these  restrictions  would  not  apply  to : 

(1)  nationally  distributed  broadcasts,  un- 
less prohibited  to  all  television  In  the  home 
team  market. 

(2)  all  cable  systems  established  on  or 
before  March  31,  1972  (the  date  of  the  FCC 
rule  making  with  respect  to  cable  transmis- 
sions). 

In  the  opinion  of  sports,  this  alternative 
proposal  answers  all  major  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  by  cable  television  In- 
terests. The  propossd  greatly  expands  CATV's 
right  to  import  distant  signals  and  televi- 
sion markets  across  the  country.  The  abso- 
lute terms  of  the  prevision  In  the  present 
bill  are  eliminated, 

WHAT   VIEWERS    WOTJLD    BE    LlMrTED? 

The  only  cable  viewers  who  would  be  lim- 
ited in  their  access  to  CATV  retransmis- 
sions of  sporting  events  are  those  who  live 
in  and  around  large  cities  with  major  league 
teams  (which  cities  Eire  serviced  by  at  least 
ilie  three  major  TV  networks)  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  those  viewers  who  live  In  and 
around  smaller  cities  which  have  a  minor 
league  professional  sporting  team.  If  that 
team  Is  playing  at  home  or  In  and  around 
cities  which  receive  games  under  a  regional 
or  local  network  on  the  same  day  such  games 
are  on  the  air.  In  other  words,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  areas  of  the  country  would  In 
no  way  be  affected.  Even  In  those  affected 
minor  league  and  local  areas,  only  a  small 
amount  of  TV  time  Is  limited. 

The  restrictions  on  CATV  in  and  around 
major  and  minor  league  cities  are  even 
further  diluted,  since  nearly  three  thousand 
cable  systems  would  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  operations  In  the  present  form  under 
ihe  "grandfather"  provision  of  the  alter- 
native. 

WHY    PROTECT   SCAJOR   AND    MINOR   LEAGT7E 
TEAMS? 

At  first  glance,  it  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  major  league  teams  need  total 
protection  from  cable  television  transmis- 
sions when  the  home  team  Is  not  playing  at 
home.  However,  when  the  issue  is  more  close- 
ly analyzed,  the  answer  Is  apptirent.  A  major 
league  team  or  league  sells  the  rights  to 
televise  its  games  to  a  TV  broadcaster.  The 
sale  price  of  these  contract  rights  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  number  of  viewers  which  will 
watch  the  programs — in  other  words,  the 
TV  ratings.  If  an  over-the-alr  broadcast  sta- 
tion televises  games  of  a  team  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  cable  television  imports  other 
games  of  the  same  team,  or  games  of  other 
teams,  or  more  popular  games,  market  satu- 
ration results.  This  will  necessarily  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  value  of  the  over- 
the-air  TV  broadcasts,  thus,  the  price  which 
a  team  or  league  will  get  for  the  over-the-air 
TV  broadcast  will  be  lower.  In  addition,  an 
overabundance  of  a  sport  on  TV  reduces  pub- 
lic interest  in  going  to  home  games.  In  short, 
the  protection  is  necessary  to  protect  TV  con- 
tracts and  sports  Interests  from  unintended 
and  unwarranted  overexposure. 

In  the  case  of  some  professional  sports, 
the  minor  leagues  play  a  vital  role  In  the 
overall  system  of  the  sport.  If  CATV  were 
allowed  to  freely  bring  major  league  games 
Into  a  city  at  the  same  time  that  the  minor 
league  team  is  playing  at  home,  it  would 
greatly  Injure  the  home  town  team.  The  only 
limitation  placed  on  cable  under  the  pro- 
posed alternative  Is  against  games  of  the 
Bsme  sport  being  brought  in  on  the  day  of 
a  home  game. 

There  is  another  signlflcant  point  which 
should  be  emphasized.  Under  the  bill,  CATV 


always  has  the  right  to  negotiate  a  contract 
with  the  team  or  league  involved  if  CATV 
is  otherwise  limited  from  showing  the  event. 
It  Is  shortsighted  to  think  that  professional 
sports  will  Ignore  this  Important  source  of 
revenue  In  those  cases  where  they  feel  that 
it  will  not  otherwise  be  harmful  to  the 
sport. 

Having  to  negotiate  in  some  cases  merely 
puts  CATV  in  the  same  position  as  over- 
the-air  television  broadcasters.  It  is  easy  to 
overlook  the  fact,  when  dealing  with  this 
complicated  Issue,  that  broadcast  television 
must  reach  an  agreement  with  a  team  or  a 
league  in  order  to  be  able  to  broadcast  the 
sport.  It  is  a  well-recognized  principle  of 
law  that  rights  are  vested  In  the  one  respon- 
sible for  putting  on  the  show.  CATV  is  ob- 
taining rights  under  the  present  bill  that 
broadcast  stations  do  not  have. 

DON'T  THE  ROYALTIES  COMPENSATE  FOR  LOSSES? 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  royalty  fees  that 
would  be  paid  by  CATV  would  make  up  any 
losses  from  TV  contracts  and  gate  receipts. 
Tlie  compulsory  licensing  fee  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  injury  to  the  property  right  holder 
(as  It  does  in  most  copyright  cases).  If  the 
Philadelphia  Flyers'  games  are  brought  Into 
Washington,  it  is  the  Flyers  who  will  be 
compensated  rather  than  the  Injured  party, 
the  Washington  Capitals.  Either  the  Flyers 
and  the  Capitals,  or  the  League,  must  work 
out  a  payment  schedule — thereby  running 
a  very  definite  anti-trust  risk. 

WHY   NOT   REFER   THE   MATTER   TO   THE   FCC? 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  this 
issue  should  be  delegated  to  the  FCC.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  one  of  the  easiest  approaches 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  take  under 
the  circumstances.  However,  while  profes- 
sional sports  has  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
FCC  and  its  able  membership.  Congress 
should  squarely  face  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
far  too  important  for  the  future  of  over- 
the-air  TV  broadcasting,  CATV,  professional 
sports,  and  many  other  concerned  parties  to 
be  left  hanging.  Administrations  and  the 
membership  of  the  FCC  will  change  from 
time  to  time.  With  each  change  there  will 
be  pressure  to  also  change  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  cable  transmissions.  There- 
fore, Congress  should  give  certainty  to  the 
future  of  the  parties  Involved  by  acting  now 
and  not  by  delegating  it  to  a  Federal  agency. 

CONCLUSION 

The  leagues  have  made  many  concessions 
in  the  alternative  now  being  proposed. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  willing  to  do  so  In  or- 
der to  solve  this  most  difficult,  complex 
question.  Millions  of  Americans  derive  great 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  from  the  events 
staged  by  professional  sporting  teams.  Yet, 
these  teams  are  all  operated  on  a  very  finan- 
cially delicate  balance.  Most  operate  at  a 
deficit.  The  minimum  protection  contained 
In  the  alternative  proposal  will  at  least  Insure 
that  the  public  will  continue  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  professional  sports — and,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  CATV  to  give  their  viewers  a 
full  program  of  sporting  events. 


ECONOMIC  DISENGAGEMENT  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  all  Sena- 
tors an  Incisive  and  Important  article 
published  today  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Humphrey,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  Nation's  continuing  and  mas- 
sive aid  expenditures  in  Vietnam. 

The  Congress  will  soon  vote  on  various 
bills  that  may  authorize  up  to  $3.67  bil- 
lion in  economic  and  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year.  Yet,  as 
Senator  Hokphrsy  writes,  we  "are  asked 


to  vote  for  these  large  sums  without  being 
told  when  this  large-scale  spending  will 
be  phased  down  or  terminated." 

The  point  emphasized  by  Senator  Hum- 
PHHEY  that  our  aid  dollars  do  too  little 
in  directly  rebuilding  or  rehabilitatinfir 
the  ravages  of  war  in  Vietnam,  is  fully 
confirmed  in  the  findings  of  the  study 
mission  report  issued  In  January  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which  I  serve 
as  chairman.  The  thinking  of  a  wartime 
bureaucracy,  preoccupied  with  weapons 
delivery  and  how  to  maximize  American 
influence  and  presence,  still  dominates 

our  policies  and  programs  in  Vietnam 

despite  the  new  conditions,  the  ceasefire 
agreements,  and  the  first  opportunity  we 
have  had  in  over  a  decade  to  change  the 
character  and  level  of  our  continuing  in- 
volvement. 

Our  true  remaining  obligations  in  In- 
dochina are  today  less  with  governments 
and  armies,  than  with  people — the  mil- 
lions of  war  victims  who  cry  out  for  peace 
and  relief.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
act  to  make  these  obligations  our  budget 
priorities  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Httmphrey  for  his  excellent  statement, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6, 1974) 

Economic  Disengagement  From  Vietnam 
(By  Hubert  H.  Humphrey) 

Washington.— The  signing  of  the  Paris 
peace  agreement  in  January,  1973,  marked 
the  official  termination  of  direct  American 
combat  involvement  in  Vietnam.  Since  then, 
the  United  States  Government  has  commit- 
ted approximately  $2.3  billion  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Vietnam. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  failed  to  develop  any  rational  plan  for 
economic  disengagement  from  Vietnam.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  plan,  the  Congress  Is 
faced  in  fiscal  1975,  which  begins  July  i, 
with  Administration  requests  for  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  totaling  $1.6 
bUlion  and  economic  assistance  of  nearlT 
$760  mlUion. 

The  House  has  cut  the  military-spending 
celling  back  to  $1,126  bUUon— the  same  level 
as  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year — and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended $900  million. 

These  spending  requests  both  distort  our 
aid  priorities  m  other  places  aroimd  the 
globe  and  go  beyond  our  proper  obligation 
to  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  war-shattered 
Indochina. 

The  question  to  be  faced  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  Is  whether  our 
economic  and  military  aid  helps  South  Viet- 
nam come  to  grips  with  Its  political,  eco- 
nomic and  military  problems. 

The  money  may  buy  some  time.  But  It  will 
not  buy  peace.  Nor  will  It  solve  Vietnam's 
raging  inflation,  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems and  other  grievous  economic  Ills.  In 
fact,  our  billions  wUl  not  assure  South  Viet- 
nam military  victory  In  its  struggle  with  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the 
absence  of  a  political  settlement. 

Members  of  Congress  are  asked  to  vote  for 
these  large  sums  without  being  told  when 
this  large-scale  spending  will  be  phased 
down  or  terminated.  There  seems  to  be  no 
plan  for  long-time  economic  recovery  and 
rehabilitation.  But  I,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  will  find  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  Administration's  economic-aid  pro- 
posal for  Indochina  in  fiscal   1975  untu  » 
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speclflc  plan  ia  developed  lor  economic  re- 
habilitation and  development-i-a  plan  that 
gives  us  a  timetable  lor  ending  pur  economic 
assistance  and  some  idea  or  tlie  total  cost. 
The  fact  is  that  American  aid  dollars  flow- 
ing to  Vietnam,  though  official  y  committed 
to  "postwar  reconstruction,"  d<  little  In  di- 
rectly rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  that 
country. 

Of  the  more  than  $300  mllUo:  i  provided  to 
Vietnam  this  fiscal  year  in  th((  category  of 
Indochina  postwar  reconstruct!  m,  over  *200 
mUllon  went  to  a  commercial  import  pro- 
gram that  provided  Saigon  with  commodities 
to  keep  the  economy  afloat.  At  loast  a  third — 
If  not  more — of  the  local  currer  cy  generated 
by  this  Import  program  went  for  military 
purposes  rather  than  development. 

Although  a  healthy  Vietnamese  economy 
Is  surely  a  key  Ingredient  of  pos  ;war  recovery 
and  political  stability,  the  Amdrican  people 
should  realize  that  the  vast  maj  Drity  of  their 
aid  is  going  lor  general  econonlc  support — 
the  purchSLse  of  supplies  and  c;  mmodltles — 
and  13  not  directly  alleviating  human  suffer- 
ing or  rebuilding  Industries,  homes,  schools, 
hospitals  or  Improving  agrlcultire. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  $250  mlU  Ion  In  Amer- 
ican food  aid  to  South  Vietnam  n  fiscal  1974, 
under  the  terms  of  our  Pood  f c  r  Peace  pro- 
gram, was  resold  by  the  Goveriment  to  Its 
people  and  the  local  currency  gsnerated  was 
used  for  military  purposes.  This  type  of 
transaction  shows  that  Amerlcin  aid  prior- 
ities In  Vietnam  are  overwhelming  military. 

In  1973.  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  Viet- 
namese military  budget  was  prov  ded  through 
iDcal  currencies  generated  by  sa:  es  under  the 
Food  lor  Peace  law  and  the  American  com- 
modity-import program.  Statist  Ics  for  fiscal 
year  1974  show  that  nearly  45  p€  r  cent  of  our 
total  Pood  for  Peace  program  goes  to  Indo- 
china. It  Is  not  sound  policy  to  have  nearly 
half  of  our  much-dlmlnlshed  food-aid  sup- 
ply committed  solely  to  this  one  region  while 
other  areas  of  the  world  are  experiencing 
widespread  famine. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  our  forelg  n-economlc- 
asslstance  program  to  Africa,  Ajsta  and  Latin 
America  Is  being  cut  annually  iwhlle  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  grows.  Our  for  sign  aid  dol- 
lars wouZd  be  much  better  usee .  to  Increase 
food  production  and  help  eradli  at«  abysmal 
poverty  and  disease  in  the  poorc  st  countries. 
This  Is  what  the  Congress  and  the  country 
want. 

I  know  that  the  American  p^cple  would 
support  humanitarian  asslstanc(!  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indochina  who  have  suff<  red  through 
years  of  wEu:.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
help.  But  the  peacetime  reconstruction  of 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  is  a  world  apart 
f rooi  Lhe  general  economic  sup;  >ort  we  now 
provide  to  governments  locked  Ln  unending 
political  and  military  struggles  with  Insur- 
gent forces. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  g  lerrllla  war- 
fare and  open  attacks  of  the  \  letcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese.  We  asj  ured  South 
Vietnam  in  the  agreements  that  ost  weapons 
would  be  replaced  on  a  one-to-o:  le  basis.  But 
these  agreements  also  commlttel  all  parties 
to  a  policical  settlement.  This  part  of  the 
agreement  seems  to  be  getting  oo  little  at- 
tention. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  we  at  andon  these 
nations.  But  I  am  proposing  that  our  Gov- 
ernment give  Congress  and  the  f  eople  a  plan 
of  action — a  program  with  prior  ties  defined, 
goals  to  be  attained  and  a  time  able  for  ac- 
complishment. Until  the  United  States  de- 
velops a  rational  plan  for  ecoromlc  disen- 
gagement from  Indochina,  muc  i  of  our  aid 
win  only  delay  the  inevitable  pol  Itlcal  settle- 
ments that  must  be  negotiated  if  true  eco- 
nomic development  la  to  occur. 


WORLD  HUNGER   ACfnON 
COALITION 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  [earlier  this 
year  I  predicted  that  by  June  the  energy 


crisis  would  be  overshadowed  by  the  food 
crisis.  A  continuing  series  about  world 
hunger  on  the  NBC  "Nightly  News"  and 
the  recent  CBS  "Reports"  program  on 
the  dimensions  and  consequences  of 
worldwide  food  shortages  regret  fully  in- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  my  prediction 
has  come  true. 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  publi- 
cation of  another  front-page  newspaper 
story  or  a  lead  story  in  a  major  maga- 
zine about  the  threat  of  famine  on  a 
massive  scale  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
In  addition,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  this  week  issued  a  report 
estimating  a  food  gap  of  85  million  met- 
ric tons  between  supply  and  demand  by 
1985. 

All  of  this  underscores  the  importance 
of  the  U.N. -sponsored  World  Food  Con- 
ference scheduled  for  November.  The 
second  meeting  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee for  the  Conference  Is  presently 
taking  place  in  Geneva.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  World  Food  Conference 
to  forge  effective  new  international  pro- 
grams to  promote  increased  food  pro- 
duction and  to  meet  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  widespread  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. 

As  one  of  the  countries  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  convening  of  this  con- 
ference, the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared with  specific  proposals  to  deal  with 
the  questions  of  food  aid,  food  reserves, 
and  food  production.  Under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Ambassador  Edwin  C.  Martin, 
a  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  coordinator  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Food  Conference, 
work  is  now  well  imderway  to  develop 
policies  for  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  World  Hunger  Action  Coa- 
lition. The  distinguished  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  Milton  Shapp.  and  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  as  co-chairmen  of 
a  bipartisan  advisory  commission  of 
elected  public  officials  to  the  World  Hun- 
ger Action  Coalition. 

The  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition 
has  been  formed  by  several  private  or- 
ganizations which  focus  on  problems  of 
international  development  or  conduct 
programs  to  feed  the  hungry  and  help 
develop  economies  abroad.  The  coalition's 
purpose  is  to  stimulate  public  concern 
about  the  problem  of  hunger  and  to  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  World  Food  Conference.  This 
includes  promoting  vigorous  public  de- 
bate about  alternative  ways  of  solving 
complex  problems  for  which  no  easy  or 
.simple  solutions  exist. 

All  coalition  members  agree  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  this  pressing 
problem  and  that  the  Conference  repre- 
sents the  very  best  possible  forum  for 
something  to  be  done.  Agreement  also 
exists  on  the  proposition  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  what  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  suggest  with  respect  to  food  aid, 
food  reserves,  and  food  production. 

Governor  Shapp  and  I,  together  with 
Ambassador  Martin  and  Herbert  J.  Wa- 
ters, chairman  of  the  coalition,  sin- 
nounced  last  week  the  designation  of 
September  22  and  29  as  the  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  World  Hunger."  A 


nationwide  petition  drive,  organized  by 
the  coalition  will  culminate  during  this 
week  and  hopefully  stimulate  related  ac- 
tivities in  many  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  working  document  of  the 
World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  and  other 
materials  describing  the  coalition  and 
its  advisory  commission  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Working  Docdment  or  the  World  Hdmgxb 
Action  CoALmoN 

TH«  COAUnON 

The  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  Is  a 
group  of  Americans  drawn  together  by  their 
concern  about  ameliorating  world  hunger. 

STATEMENT     OF     PBINCtPLKS 

The  world  is  confronted  by  a  food  crisis  of 
an  unprecedented  and  long-term  character 
which  presents  a  moral  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic challenge  to  the  U.S.  The  Increasingly 
widespread  shortage  of  food  Is  aggravated  by 
rapidly  escalating  prices  for  fertilizer,  petro- 
leum and  food  Itself,  which  threaten  to  cur- 
tail what  Is  available  to  hungry  people  even 
further.  The  gap  between  the  well-fed  and 
the  underfed  Is  widening;  there  are  more 
hungry  people  in  the  world  now  than  ever  m 
the  past.  This  situation  demands  Immediate 
reserves. 

Since  the  developed  countries,  such  as  the 
United  States,  are  better  off  both  economi- 
cally and  technologically,  and  since  the  con- 
sumption patterns  stemming  from  our  af- 
fiuence  contribute  significantly  to  the  pres- 
sure on  limited  world  food  supplies,  we  must 
take  primary  responsibility  for  relieving  pres- 
ent and  guarding  against  future  scarcity, 
even  to  the  point  of  limiting  our  own  escalat- 
ing standards  of  living. 

In  seeking  to  discharge  this  responsibility, 
we  must  recognize  (a)  that  the  right  to  eat 
is  fundamental  to  human  life,  (b)  that  our 
own  hungry  people  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  world  problem,  and  (c)  that  any  program 
designed  to  relieve  world  hunger  must  pro- 
tect the  farmer's  right  to  a  fair  return  on  his 
Investment  and  labor  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  consumers.  While  assistance  to  the  hungry 
in  the  form  of  food  Is  Imperative,  food  aid  is 
not  a  substitute  for  development  assistance, 
especially  at  the  level  of  the  Individual  vil- 
lager and  farmer. 

The  Coalition,  alarmed  at  an  apparent  Iso- 
lationist trend  in  the  VS.,  believes  that  the 
developed  nations  cannot  afford,  either  mor- 
aUy  or  otherwise,  to  enlarge  the  gap  between 
themselves  and  the  less  developed  countries 
or  to  alienate  further  the  i>oor  In  their  own 
countries.  Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
share  a  global  interdependence  and  that  the 
resources  of  the  world  are  finite,  we  encour- 
age steps,  both  Immediate  and  long-range,  to 
alleviate  the  world  food  problem  and  the 
underdeveloped  condition  of  which  It  is  a 
symptom. 

Just  as  we  in  the  United  States  once  made 
our  farm  surpluses  available  to  the  needy  In 
the  days  of  abundance,  we  must  now  reaffirm 
that  commitment  In  a  time  of  scarcity.  While 
not  neglecting  domestic  needs,  we  believe  the 
US.  should  carry  out  a  deliberate  and  con- 
scious policy  of  creating  food  reserves  that 
will  help  sustain  hungry  people  abroad  in  the 
face  of  the  vagaries  of  weather,  crop  and 
price  fluctuations,  and  natural  and  human 
disasters. 

COAI.S 

To  attack  world  hunger  Immediately  by 
stimulating  public  Interest  In  and  action  to- 
ward (a)  sharply  increasing  food  aid  through 
both  private  and  public  channels,  (b)  build- 
ing up  the  U.S.  component  of  a  worldwide 
food  reserve,  and  (c)  insuring  that  the  VS. 
delegation  to  the  World  Food  Conference  in 
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Rome  advocates  a  policy  of  sharing  national 
food  resources  with  the  hungry. 

taboet:    woeld  rooD  conterenck 

The  World  Food  Conference,  called  by  the 
United  Nations  for  Rome  In  November,  1974, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  plan  cooperative 
action  toward  minimum  world  food  security, 
including  food  aid,  disaster  relief,  and  other 
measures,  and  to  reemphaslze  the  essential 
link  between  general  economic  development 
and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  diet  for 
all.  rhe  success  of  the  Conference  will  de- 
pend on  how  effectively  governments  coop- 
erate and.  In  particular,  whether  they  are 
willing  to  turn  a  proposal  already  accepted 
in  principle — I.e.,  the  world  food  reserve — 
Into  an  effective  system  of  food  security. 

Moreover,  we  see  the  World  Food  Confer- 
ence not  only  as  a  forum  for  repairing  the 
more  Immediate  damage  done  to  the  most 
vulnerable  of  the  poor  countries  by  the  re- 
cent sharp  price  rises  in  energy  and  food, 
but  more  Importantly  as  an  opportunity  to 
relate  these  short-term  measures  to  the  more 
basic  continuing  development  problems  of 
alleviating  poverty  and  accelerating  social 
and  economic  progress  toward  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  planet's  finite  resources.  It 
should  thus  be  the  occasion  to  discuss  and 
design  a  global  program  that  would  move  far 
beyond  food. 

All  governments  must  play  a  great  part 
in  this.  The  U.S.  Government,  however,  now 
lacks  a  formal  nations^  p>ollcy  on  world  food 
needs.  Therefore,  in  implementing  Its  stated 
goal  to  Influence  the  UjS.  delegation  and 
through  It  the  World  Food  Conference,  the 
Coalition  Intends: 

1.  To  become  a  national  voice  In  the  for- 
mation In  the  UjS.  of  a  world  food  policy 
along  the  lines  described  above. 

2.  To  help  the  American  i)eople  understand 
the  reality  and  the  severity  of  the  world  food 
crisis. 

3.  To  stimulate  public  participation  In  an 
Immediate  effort  to  Increase  food  aid  and 
build  up  a  food  reserve. 

4.  To  stress  the  need  to  view  hunger  In 
the  broader  context  of  development,  whose 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
human  life. 

5.  To  mobilize  grassroots  support  for  de- 
velopment assistance  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries. 

6.  To  advocate  a  policy  In  the  U.S.  of 
greater  concrete  concern  for  the  poor  in 
America,  particularly  In  areas  related  to  food 
and  nutrition. 

7.  To  Insure  Implementation  after  the 
World  Pood  Conference  of  the  policies  we 
tiopt  to  see  adopted  there. 

The  agenda  now  envisioned  for  the  World 
Pood  Conference — the  launching  of  a  world 
food  reserve  system,  stepped-up  food  aid,  and 
a  worldwide  effort  to  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries — seems  to 
us  to  offer  the  possibility  of  moving  beyond 
a  rather  narrow  focus  on  food  to  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  much  broader  development 
questions,  of  which  food  is  a  single  but  most 
Important  aspect.  The  Conference  will  not 
be  a  culmination,  but  a  beginning  of  con- 
certed solutions  to  the  moral  and  economic 
problem  of  a  world  Increasingly  divided  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  be- 
tween the  satiated  and  the  hungry.  The  mat- 
ter Is  one  of  Justice  and  equity. 

Press  Release — AFFHP 
Establishment  of  a  World  Hunger  Action 
Coalition  was  announced  today  by  Herbert  J. 
Waters,  President  cf  the  American  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Foundation. 

Waters,  Washington  international  food 
consultant  and  former  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  AID  In  charge  of  the  War  on  Hunger 
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program  in  the  1960's,  said  the  coalition  in- 
cludes "chiirch  groups,  private  voluntary 
agencies  operating  overseas,  development- 
related  organizations,  farm  and  cooperative 
groups,  food-oriented  business  groups,  and 
concerned  citizens  who  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  given  greater  access  to 
information  about  the  upcoming  World  Food 
Conference,  the  Issues  Involved  in  It,  and 
the  Immediate  action  possibilities  relating  to 
them." 

"We  share  a  common  concern  about 
hunger  wherever  it  exists,  at  home  or  abroad: 
It  has  no  geographic  boundaries"  empha- 
sized Waters,  who  has  been  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Coalition.  He  revealed  groups 
primarily  involved  In  domestic  hunger  con- 
cerns were  being  asked  to  join  the  coalition 
to  broaden  Its  scope. 

In  Its  working  document,  the  Coalition 
states  "that  the  world  Is  confronted  by  a 
food  crisis  of  an  unprecedented  and  long- 
term  character,  which  presents  a  moral,  as 
well  as  an  economic  challenge  to  the  U.S." 
The  Coalition's  target  Is  the  World  Food 
Conference  to  be  held  under  U.N.  auspices 
in  Rome  from  November  5-16.  It  maintains 
regular  contact  with  Ambassador  Edwin  M. 
Mfirtln,  Coordinator  of  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  this  ministerial  level  conference,  which 
has  been  scheduled  as  a  result  of  strong  in- 
terest expressed  by  the  Conference  of  Non- 
Aligned  Nations  in  Algiers  last  September 
and  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  in  his 
Eiddress  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly later  that  month. 

The  Coalition  Includes  representatives  of 
CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church  World 
Service  (Including  CROP),  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  Overseas  Development 
Council,  Church  Women  United,  the  YWCA, 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
for  Foreign  Service,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  Crusade  against  Hunger,  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  Bread  for  the  World,  the  Stu- 
dent Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Aff8kirs,  the  American  Frleuds  Service  Com- 
mittee, Protein  Cereal  Products  International 
and  the  World  Relief  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Founda- 
tion, which  is  serving  as  headquarters. 

The  non-governmental  Coalition  will  have 
an  Advisory  Commission  composed  of  con- 
cerned public  officials  at  national,  state,  and 
municipal  levels.  Governor  Milton  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, James  B.  McHale,  has  already  been 
stimulating  citizen  Interest  In  these  matters, 
has  agreed  to  be  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Coalition  hopes  to  broaden  Its  roster 
to  include  farm  producers,  leaders  of  con- 
sumer groups,  trade  unions,  groups  acting 
on  domestic  hunger  and  poverty,  the  univer- 
sity community,  civic  organizations,  and  In- 
terested individuals.  It  wishes  to  get  the  Is- 
sue of  hunger  onto  the  agenda  of  varioiis 
national  groups,  to  provide  Information  ma- 
terials and  packets  for  conferences,  meet- 
ings, and  workshops  on  this  question  to 
stimulate  the  American  public  to  make  im- 
mediate contributions  to  additional  food  aid 
to  meet  the  immediate  crisis  and  to  a  longer- 
range  world  food  sharing  system  and  to  in- 
fluence the  membership  and  positions  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference. 

While  the  Coalition  recognizes  that  the 
food  problem  is  simply  a  phase  of  the  long- 
term  development  process.  It  Is  focusing  its 
attention  on  this  matter  because  of  the 
short-term,  basic  threat  it  represents.  Wa- 
ters emphasized,  however,  that  the  Coalition 
Itself  does  not  Intend  to  compete  with  exist- 
ing organizations  or  to  raise  funds  for  other 
than  program  and  administrative  costs.  It 
will  terminate  its  activities  after  the  World 


Pood  Conference.  He  expects  the  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  to  carry 
forward  the  momentum  generated  by  the 
Coalition. 

Concerned   Officials   Forming   Advisory 
Group 

Governor  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  have 
accepted  invitations  to  become  co-chairmen 
of  a  bipartisan  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
non-governmental  World  Hunger  Action 
Coalition,  it  was  announced  today  by  Her- 
bert J.  Waters,  Coalition  chairman  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation. 

Emphasizing  the  growing  public  and  pri- 
vate concern  over  world  food  problem  =!.  the 
new  WHAC  Advisory  Commission  will  be 
composed  of  Senators,  Representatives,  Gov- 
ernors, Mayers,  and  other  elected  public 
officials  "who  share  our  concern  and  our 
objectives  of  mobilizing  public  suppcMl; "  for 
action  to  alleviate  hunger  "wherever  it  ex- 
ists," Waters  declared. 

Both  Governor  Shapp  and  Senator  Percy 
have  previously  exemplified  public  leader- 
ship Interest  In  focusing  attention  on  food 
and  hunger  problems. 

Senator  Percy  Is  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  and  has  .strongly 
supported  the  U.S.  asserting  a  leadership  role 
in  the  coming  UN-sponsored  World  Pood 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Home  in  Nove-ube'. 

Governor  Shapp  sponsored  a  major  seminar 
of  public  and  private  groups  In  Pennsyl- 
vania last  December,  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Food  Policy,  aimed  at  crystallizing 
national  policies  geared  to  coming  interna- 
tional problems. 

It  was  among  participants  m  the  Hershey 
food  policy  conference  In  Pennsylvania  that 
the  new  World  Hunger  .\ctlon  Coalition  was 
developed,  the  sponsoring  group  asking  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation 
to  bring  together  private  individuals  and 
groups  sharing  a  common  concern  about 
ameliorating  world  hunger.  Because  the 
Coalition  Is  made  up  of  private  organizations 
and  Individuals,  It  invited  "concerned  elected 
officials"  to  assist  in  Its  efforts  by  becoming 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  be 
headed  by  Governor  Shapp  and  Senator 
Percy.  Their  selection  reflects  the  Coalition's 
desire  to  show  that  human  problems  threat- 
ened by  the  world  food  situation  are  a  bi- 
partisan concern  and  should  receive  atten- 
tion at  local,  state,  and  national  govern- 
mental levels,  as  well  as  at  international 
levels  such  as  the  United  Nations. 

The  founding  group  of  the  Coalition,  rep- 
resenting church  groups,  private  volimtary 
related  organizations,  farm  and  cooperative 
groups,  food-oriented  business  groups,  and 
Individual  concerned  citizens,  are  seeking  the 
support  and  affiliation  of  more  than  200  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  individuals,  through- 
out the  United  States  in  mobilizing  public 
attention  to  hunger  problems,  focusing  on 
the  VS.  participation  in  the  World  Food 
Conference. 


COST  OF  LIVING  INCREASES  HIT 
THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  inflation  has  worked  Incredible 
hardship  on  our  elderly  citizens.  It  Is  true 
that  social  security  payments  and  some 
pensions  have  been  raised  in  response  to 
higher  consumer  prices.  But  for  most  of 
our  senior  citizens  prices  are  rising  much 
faster  than  the  overall  Consumer  Price 
Index.  A  large  proportion  of  their  budget 
goes  for  food.  In  the  last  year  food  prices 
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rose  more  than  16  percent  ihile  the  CPI 
for  all  items  went  up  10  pejrcent. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  Jjune  3,  1974, 
chronicles  the  life  of  a  retired  couple  who 
have  to  live  on  $5,600  a  year.  As  a  result 
of  price  increases  in  the  lajst  few  years, 
the  couple  no  longer  canj  afford  most 
meat  products  and  must  purchase  day- 
old  bread  and  damaged  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

As  the  Congress  prepare*  to  consider 
a  general  tajc  cut,  we  should  give  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  plight  »f  the  elder- 
ly. I  heartily  endorse  Senator  Huddles- 
ton's  amendment  to  H.R.  8217,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  which  would  increase 
the  retirement  credit  available  to  retired 
taxpayers  by  a  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Most  of  the  elderly  are  ndt  looking  for 
a  handout.  They  have  worked  hard  to 
earn  the  pensions  and  social  security 
which  they  hoped  would  provide  a  com- 
fortable income  for  theii  retirement 
years.  Senator  Hm)DLESTON's  proposal 
would  provide  some  relief  to  the  many 
retired  taxpayers  who  see  tl^  prices  they 
pay  rising  much  faster  thai  the  income 
they  receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unahimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
by  Ray  Harris,  Jr..  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection ,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inj  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cost  of  Living — Wm*  tfc.684  a  Yeah, 
RmaKD  Couple's  Lite  Is  Test  or  ENBtrs- 
Micz:  Henbt  and  Gebtbxjde  Hastt.  Beset 
Bt  Rising  Prices,  Susvtvc  Bt  Being 
Frugal;   10-Cent  Books  andJ  a  84  Coat 
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(By  Roy  J.  Harris,  3\ 

McKxebihdbt,    Pa. — Reflectlnf 
y«ars  that  he  spent  aa  a  pipe 
at  VS.  Steel  Corp.'s  Duquesne 
Harff   matter-of-factly   says 
tested  the  limits  of  his 

"It   was   hard   and    It   was 
sweated  untU   you   were  soaking 
head  to  foot,"  recalls  Mr 
years   c^d   and  has   been 
years  now.  If  his  assignment 
repairing  the  pipes  under  a 
hearth    furnace,    he    says, 
hardly  stay  long  enough  to  fli 
You  had  to  get  out  because 
breathe.  In  the  open,  you  oou  d 
the  job  In  an  how.  But  In 
a  different  thing." 

There  was  danger,  too:    "If 
would  breaJt,  you'd  be  a  puff  o; 

The  danger  and  the  dlscomfo  -t 
quesne   open    hearths    (all    of 
since  been  replaced  by  more 
menti  are  Jvist  distant,  If  dlstl4ct, 
for  Henry  Harff.  But  hla 
being  tested.  Now,  he  and  hli 
wife,  Oertfude,  like  millions  of 
cans  living  on  retirement 
boring  hard  to  keep  Inflation 
ing  their  pride.  If  not  their 
Mr.  HarT  puts  It:   "You  have 
to  keep  alive." 

MAKING    ENDS    MEE1 

So  far,  the  Harffs  have  been  ible  to  make 
ends  meet  and  keep  deetltutl>n  from  the 
doorstep  of  the  yellow  and  green  bungalow 
buUt  33  years  ago  by  Mr.  Harff  li  this  Indus- 
trial town  a  few  miles  up  the  i^Ionoj.gahela 
River  from  Pittsburgh.  Indeed,  because  the 
couple  receive  a  monthly  p^nson  check  of 
$132  In  addition  to  their  (341  70  monthly 
Social  Security  payment — a  total  of  $5,684.40 
a  year — they  are  more  fortunats  than  those 
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couples  who  are  65  and  older  and  who  live 
on  Social  Security  alone.  (There  are  current- 
ly two  million  couples  aged  65  and  over  who 
are  receiving  Social  Security  payments.  Of 
this  total,  80%  receive  no  additional  pen- 
sion benefits — although  they  may  have  In- 
come from  other  sources.) 

Henry  Harff,  however,  doesn't  view  him- 
self as  fortunate  at  all.  Rather,  he  sees  him- 
self as  the  victim  of  a  cruel  joke,  the  Irony 
lying  In  his  current  monetary  plight  after  a 
lifetime  of,  as  he  puts  It,  "going  through  the 
mill."  Looking  back,  he  says,  "If  I  had  It  all 
to  do  over  again,  this  little  130-pounder 
wouldn't  have  gone  hunting  all  the  bard 
work  I  did.  I  worked  like  a  Jackass  all  my 
life." 

If  Mr.  Harff  Isn't  fiUed  with  pride  about 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  he  and  Mrs.  Harff  nev- 
ertheless are  proud  when  they  consider  that 
they  have  managed  to  survive  without  going 
Into  debt.  "I'm  clean  and  respected  in  the 
community,"  Mr.  Harff  says.  "I  owe  no  man 
anything." 

INDEPENDENT  SPIRIT 

The  Harff's  almost  puritanical  concern 
with  cleanliness,  respect  and  financial  inde- 
pendence is  evident  after  only  a  few  minutes 
In  tbelr  house,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of 
an  eroded  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  McKeesport, 
Just  across  the  Monongabela  from  the  Du- 
quesne works.  The  bungalow's  Spartan  kitch- 
en and  living  room  are  spotless.  And  conver- 
sation with  a  recent  visitor  quickly  turns  to 
a  worrisome  subject:  the  cost  of  living. 

"It  seems  the  older  you  get,  the  more  you're 
punished  for  being  old,"  Mr.  Harff  muses. 
"If  you  And  a  retiree  older  than  I  am,  you'll 
find  a  beggar." 

In  tbelr  early  retirement  years,  the  Harffs 
countered  the  shock  of  losing  their  *660-a- 
montb  working  Income  by  restricting — and 
finally  eliminating — such  pleasantries  as 
travel  and  occasional  restaurant  eating.  They 
also  soon  discovered  that  they  were  imable 
to  save  any  money  at  all  on  their  first  month- 
ly retirement  benefits,  which  amounted  to 
about  $185  In  Social  Security  and  $115  in 
private  pension  benefits. 

KEXPtNG  XrP 

Prom  1966  through  1973,  the  government's 
consumer  price  Index  Jumped  86.9%.  The 
Harffs'  Income,  like  that  of  numerous  retired 
Americans,  rose  at  more  than  twice  that  rate, 
largely  due  to  Social  Security  Increases.  Mr. 
Harff's  private  pension,  however,  climbed  by 
only  10%.  And  because  their  Social  Security 
benefits  were  so  small  to  begin  with,  the 
Harffs'  Income,  even  wltb  the  Increases,  Is 
still  only  slightly  more  than  the  median  an- 
nual Income  for  elderly  couples,  last  fig\ired 
In  1972  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at 
$5,513. 

Mr.  Harff  and  his  wife  have  adopted  a 
routine  of  cashing  the  pension  check,  which 
cornea  on  the  28tb  of  each  month,  and  then 
combining  It  with  the  cash  from  the  Social 
Security  check,  which  arrives  on  the  3rd. 
Prom  this  modest  kitty,  they  make  their 
payments  and  hope  to  be  even  by  the  next 
time  the  28tb  rolls  around. 

Since  they  own  tbelr  house  outright,  the 
Harffs  have  no  rent  or  mortgage  payments 
to  worry  about  And  while  Mr.  Harff  says 
that  there  are  school-district,  borough  and 
county  property  taxes  totaling  "several  hun- 
dred dollars"  a  year  to  be  paid,  he  adds  that 
the  couple's  chief  source  of  concern  Is  the 
price  of  food. 

Henry  Harff  considers  fresh  frulta  and 
vegetables  a  necessity  for  good  health.  He 
was  therefore  elated  when  a  friendly  market 
manager  recently  offered  to  sell  him  spotted 
apples,  bruised  tomatoes  and  other  damaged 
but  edible  items  at  a  discount.  A  recent 
Jump  In  the  price  of  tomatoes  to  69  cents  a 
pound — more  than  double  the  25  cents  a 
pound  Mr.  Harff  remembers  paying  only  a 
few  years  ago — forced  him  to  look  for  the 
special  deal,  he  says. 


Some  food  items  have  been  completely 
e.lmlnated  from  the  Harffs'  shopping  list. 
These  Include  two  of  Mr.  Harff's  favorite 
meats — ham  and  pork  chops.  When  center- 
cut  chops  reached  $1.39  a  pound  last  year, 
he  says,  the  couple  started  to  buy  link  sau- 
sage as  a  substitute.  When  that  product  also 
climbed  to  $1.39  a  poxind,  they  switched  to 
fattier  rolled  sausage  at  79  cents  a  pound. 
The  Harffs  also  buy  only  day-old  bakery 
items  now,  since  the  price  of  bread  Jumped 
to  56  cents  for  a  big  loaf,  up  from  25  cents  18 
months  ago.  The  day-old  variety  sells  for 
half  price. 

A  typical  midday  meal  In  the  Harff 
household  consists  of  Braunschweiger  sand- 
wiches and  a  canned  vegetable,  the  latter 
usually  purchased  at  a  discount  with  the  aid 
of  newspaper  coupons  tha*,  are  kept  stacked 
under  a  centerpiece  of  the  kitchen  table. 
Their  granddaughter,  Trudy  Vandervort,  vis- 
iting with  her  son,  DavH,  observes  that  "If  I 
ate  as  much  as  they  did,  I'd  starve."  Gertrude 
Harff,  however,  serenely  assures  her  that 
"we're  used  to  this." 

The  Harffs'  economizing  has  also  involved 
clothing,  and  their  purchases  in  this  area 
are  currently  contingent  upon  what  bargains 
can  be  found  at  a  local  fiea  market.  Last 
year,  they  bought  a  winter  coat  for  Mrs.  Harff 
for  84,  but  Mr.  Harff  points  out  that  the  total 
cost  was  actually  somewhat  higher  because 
some  aJterations  were  needed.  (E^ven  so,  Mrs. 
Vandervort  Is  impressed.  "I  can't  find  bar- 
gains like  that,"  she  tells  her  grandmother. 
"They  must  feel  sorry  for  you.") 

Occasionally,  the  Harffs  drive  to  a  nearby 
shopping  center,  but  It  isn't  always  to  shop. 
"They  go  up  to  Zayre's  and  Just  watch  the 
people,"  Mrs.  Vandervort  says.  And  even  their 
people-watching  Isn't  a  free  pleasure.  a«  Mr. 
Harff  reminds  his  granddaughter.  slr,ce  gaso- 
line now  Is  56  cents  a  gallon.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Harff  normally  only  uses  his  1966  Chevrolet 
for  short  drives  to  pickup  a  newspaper  or  a 
few  grocery  Items. 

Among  Mr.  Harff's  other  activities  are  such 
physical  activities  as  cutting  his  own  lawn 
and  doing  his  own  gardening,  both  of  which 
he  sees  as  investments  in  fitness  as  well  as 
thrift  measures.  Both  he  and  his  wife  enjoy 
reading  and  like  to  have  the  house  filled  with 
books,  many  of  which  they  purchase  for  a 
dime  each  at  a  local  flea  market.  And  Mr. 
Harff  also  sees  to  it  that  he  gets  to  attend  10 
wrestling  matches  a  year  in  Pittsburgh — a 
little  luxury  (a  ticket  costs  $2.50),  but  one 
that  he  Isn't  inclined  to  forgo. 

HOW    MUCH    DOES    IT    COST.> 

Almost  everything  the  Harffs  do  Is  seen 
in  terms  of  the  money  it  costs,  and  this  ex- 
tends to  such  seemingly  Inexpensive  pur- 
suits as  watching  over  the  birds  that  frequent 
the  couple's  backyard.  "You  know  1:  costs 
money  to  feed  them,"  Mr.  Hswff  declares  and 
with  pencil  and  paper  he  arrives  at  a  $4-a- 
montb  estimate  for  bread  and  seed. 

This  attention  to  financial  detail  doesn't 
extend  to  aU  areas  of  the  Harff's  expendi- 
tures. As  a  general  rule,  they  simply  accept 
the  fact  that  their  total  outflow  equals  their 
total  Income.  Mr.  Harff,  however,  can  cite 
such  sp>eciflc8  as  the  $480  a  year  that  goes 
for  medicine  to  treat  such  infirmities  as  Mrs. 
Harff's  circulatory  problems.  The  specter  of 
even  larger  medical  expenses —  such  as  a  hos- 
pital stay  that  might  not  be  completely 
covered  by  Insurance — hangs  over  the  couple 
as  a  major  worry,  albeit  one  they  prefer  not 
to  ponder  too  much.  (The  Harffs  are  covered 
by  Medicare  and  Blue  Cross  insurance,  the 
latter  tied  Into  the  steelworkers'  union  re- 
tirement system.  Together,  the  two  kinds  of 
insurance  are  supposed  to  pay  full  medical 
costs,  but  Mr.  Harff  complains  that  once 
when  he  smashed  his  finger  he  had  to  pay 
$15  of  the  $36  bill  from  the  doctor. 

To  take  their  minds  off  any  morbid  spec- 
ulation about  the  future,  the  Harffs  have  a 
major  source  of  present  enjoyment:   their 
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family.  Indeed,  it  Is  readily  apparent  that 
their  daughter,  three  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren  add  a  measure  of  vicar- 
ious youth  and  an  abundance  of  happiness 
to  the  elderly  couple's  days — so  much  so  that 
all  thoughts  of  budgeting  seem  to  disappear 
when  the  youngsters  come  to  call.  "If  this 
woman  finds  out  the  grandchildren  don't 
have  shoes,  she'll  take  money  and  buy  shoes," 
Mr.  Harff  says  of  his  wife.  And  any  visit  from 
a  family  member  Is  likely  to  prompt  a  token 
gift,  such  as  some  rhubarb  from  the  yard, 
some  soap  powder,  or  perhaps  an  Item  that 
the  Harffs  purchased  on  sale.  The  great- 
grandchildren rarely  leave  the  Harffs'  house 
without  a  few  coins  clutched  In  their  fists. 
"When  you've  got  children,  you  love  them." 
Mrs.  Harff  explains.  "But  when  you've  got 
grandchildren,   you    lose    your    mind." 

A    BIT    OF    RELIEF 

The  Harffs*  financial  situation  will  Im- 
prove to  some  extent  In  July,  when  a  Social 
Security  Increase  will  go  Into  effect,  and 
again  In  August  1975  when  Mr.  Harff's 
monthly  pension  will  be  boosted  by  $26.40 
(the  result  of  a  recent  labor  contract  adden- 
dum affecting  past  retirees) .  But  even  so,  he 
Is  skeptical  about  whether  he  wlU  be  able 
to  do  more  than  keep  up  wltb  the  price  of 
food,  taxes  and  other  costs. 

Today,  Mr.  Harff  wishes  that  he  had  had 
more  years  of  service  with  U.S.  Steel,  which 
would  have  brought  him  a  heftier  pension, 
or  that  he  bad  thought  more  about  saving 
money  for  his  retirement.  He  sighs  when  he 
talks  about  a  friend  of  his,  recently  retired 
steelworker  who  Is  receiving  far  higher  ben- 
efits from  a  newer  contract  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  take  a  vacation  trip  to  Hawaii. 
"It  didn't  cost  a  million,"  Mr.  Harff  says, 
"but  it  cost  quite  a  bit." 

If  he  and  his  wife  could  afford  a  trip, 
Henry  Harff  says,  they  wotild  go  to  Europe 
so  that  he  could  visit  a  cousin  In  Germany 
and  she  could  see  Holland.  If  they  could 
save  $10  or  $20  a  week,  he  muses,  they 
might  go.  But  then  he  returns  to  reality:  "I 
can't  even  dream  about  that."  he  says,  not- 
ing that  In  seven  years  they  haven't  saved 
a  dime. 


THE  REALITIES  OF  POLICE  WORK 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  too  of- 
ten there  is  a  gap  between  the  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  law  and  or- 
der as  they  are  seen  by  the  police  and 
by  academicians.  Usually — and  unfor- 
tunately— that  gap  Is  allowed  to  widen 
until  there  is  misunderstanding  and,  of- 
ten, animosity  between  the  two  groups. 
Policemen  feel  professors  of  criminology 
depend  too  heavily  on  theory:  professors 
criticize  police  for  not  adhering  to  ideals 
of  law  enforcement. 

I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  come 
across  an  excellent  and  most  informative 
article  written  by  a  professor  who,  in 
order  to  discover  for  himself  the  realities 
of  crime  in  the  streets,  actually  became  a 
policeman.  The  article  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin, March  1974,  and  was  reprinted  in 
Human  Events,  March  23, 1974.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Professor's  "Strkbt  Lessons" 

(By  Dr.  George  L.  Klrkham) 

As  policemen  have  come  under  Increasing 

criticism  by  various  individuals  and  groups 

in  our  society  In  recent  years.  I  cannot  help 

Imt  wonder   how   many  times   they   have 


clenched  their  teeth  and  wished  they  could 
expose  their  critics  to  only  a  few  of  the 
harsh  realities  which  their  jobs  involves. 

Persons  such  as  myself,  members  of  the 
academic  community,  have  traditionally  been 
quick  to  find  fault  with  the  police.  Prom 
Isolated  Incidents  reported  In  the  various 
news  media,  we  have  fashioned  for  ourselves 
a  stereotyped  Image  of  the  police  officer 
which  conveniently  conforms  to  our  notions 
of  what  he  is. 

We  see  the  brutal  cop,  the  racist  cop, 
the  grafting  cop,  the  discourteous  cop.  What 
we  do  not  see,  however.  Is  the  image  of  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  men  and  women  strug- 
gling against  almost  Impossible  odds  to  pre- 
serve our  society  and  everything  In  it  which 
we  cherish. 

For  some  years,  first  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor  of  criminology,  I  found  my- 
self troubled  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  who 
write  books  and  articles  on  the  police  have 
never  been  policemen  otirselves.  I  began  to 
be  bothered  Increasingly  by  many  of  my  stu- 
dents who  were  former  policemen.  Time  and 
again,  they  would  respond  to  my  frequently 
critical  lectures  on  the  police  with  the  argu- 
ment that  I  could  not  possibly  understand 
what  a  police  officer  has  to  endure  In  modern 
society  until  I  had  been  one  myself. 

Under  the  weight  of  this  frustration,  and 
my  personal  conviction  that  knowledge  has 
an  applied  as  well  as  a  theoretical  dimension, 
I  decided  to  take  up  this  challenge:  I  would 
become  a  policeman  myself  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing once  and  for  all  the  accuracy  of 
what  I  and  other  criminologists  had  been 
saying  about  the  police  for  so  long. 

UNLIKXLT   CANDmATE 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  my  announced  inten- 
tion to  become  a  uniformed  patrolman  was 
at  first  met  with  fairly  widespread  disbelief 
on  the  part  of  family,  friends  and  colleagues 
alike.  At  31,  with  a  family  and  an  established 
career  as  a  criminologist,  I  was  surely  an 
unlikely  candidate  for  the  position  of  police 
recruit.  The  very  idea,  It  was  suggested  to  me, 
was  outrageous  and  absurd.  I  was  told  that 
no  police  administrator  In  his  right  mind 
would  allow  a  representative  of  the 
academic  world  to  enter  his  organization. 
It  had  never  been  done  and  could  not  be 
done.  .  .  . 

This  skepticism  was,  however,  soon  to  be 
overcome.  One  of  my  better  criminology  stu- 
dents at  the  time  was  a  young  police  officer 
on  educational  leave  from  the  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Sheriff's  Office.  Upon  learning  of  my 
desire  to  become  a  police  officer  In  order  to 
better  understand  the  problems  of  police- 
men, he  urged  me  to  contact  Sheriff  Dale 
Carson  and  Undersheriff  D.  K.  Brown  of  his 
department  with  my  proposal. 

I  had  earlier  heard  other  police  officers  de- 
scribe the  consolidated  800-man  force  of 
Jacksonville  Duval  County,  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  departments  In  the  coun- 
try. I  learned  that  Sheriff  Carson  and  Under- 
sheriff  Brown,  two  former  FBI  agents,  had 
won  considerable  respect  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession  as  enlightened  and  Innova- 
tive administrators. 

The  size  and  composition  of  Jacksonville, 
as  well  as  Its  nearness  to  my  university  and 
home,  made  it  appear  to  be  an  ideal  location 
for  what  I  wished  to  do. 

Numbering  Just  over  one-half -million  resi- 
dents, Jacksonville  Impressed  me  as  being 
the  kind  of  large  and  rapidly  growing  Ameri- 
can city  which  inevitably  experiences  the 
malor  social  problems  of  our  time:  crime 
and  delinquency,  racial  unrest,  poverty  and 
mental  Illness. 

A  seiport  r.nd  Industrial  center,  JacJtson- 
^111e  offered  a  diversity  of  turban  suburban 
and  even  rural  populations  in  Its  vast  land 
area,  I  took  particular  note  of  the  fact  that 
it  contained  a  fairly  typical  inner-city  slum 
section  and  black  ghetto,  both  of  which  were 
In  the  process  of  being  transformed  through 
a  massive  program  of  urban  redevelopment. 


This  latter  feature  was  especially  important 
to  me  Insofar  as  I  wanted  to  personally  ex- 
perience the  stresses  and  strains  of  today's 
city  policemen.  It  was,  after  all,  he  who  had 
traditionally  been  the  subject  of  such  In- 
tense Interest  and  criticism  on  the  part  of 
social  scientists  such  as  myself. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  both  Sheriff  Carson 
and  Undersheriff  Brown  were  not  only  sup- 
portive but  enthusiastic  as  well  over  my  pro- 
posal to  become  a  city  patrolman. 

I  made  it  clear  to  them  at  the  outset  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  function  as  an  observer  or 
reserve  officer,  but  rather  wanted  to  become 
a  fully  sworn  and  full-time  member  of  their 
department  for  a  period  of  between  four  uJd 
six  months.  I  further  stated  tliat  I  bope  to 
spend  most  of  this  period  working  as  a  uni- 
formed patrolman  in  those  inner-city  beats 
most  characterized  by  violence,  poverty,  so- 
cial unrest  and  high  crime  rates.  They  agreed 
to  this,  with  the  understanding  that  I  would 
first  have  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as 
any  other  police  candidate. 

TOUCH   STANDARDS 

I  would,  for  example,  have  to  submit  to 
a  thorough  character  investigation,  a  physi- 
cal examination,  and  would  have  to  meet 
the  same  training  standards  applied  to  all 
other  Florida  police  officers.  Since  I  was  to 
be  unpaid,  I  would  l>e  exempted  from  de- 
partment civil  service  requirements.  .  .  . 

For  four  months,  four  hours  each  evening 
and  five  nights  a  week,  I  attended  the  Tal- 
lahassee area  police  academy,  along  with  35 
younger  classmates.  As  a  balding  Intellec- 
tual, I  at  first  stood  out  as  an  oddity  in  the 
class  of  young  men  destined  to  become  lo- 
cal enforcement  officers.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  however,  they  came  to  accept 
me  and  I  them.  We  Joked,  drank  coffee,  and 
struggled  through  serious  examinations  and 
lessons  together.  At  first  known  only  as  "the 
professor,"  the  men  later  nicknamed  me 
"Doc"  over  my  good-natured  protests. 

As  the  days  stretched  Into  weeks  and  the 
weeks  Into  months.  I  took  the  lengthy  notes 
on  the  interviewing  of  witnesses  at  crime 
scenes,  investigated  imaginary  traffic  acci- 
dents, and  lifted  fingerprmts.  Some  nights 
I  went  home  after  hours  of  physical  defense 
training  with  my  uniformly  younger  ind 
stronger  peers  with  tired  muscles,  bruises, 
and  the  feeling  that  I  should  have  my  head 
examined  for  undertaking  such  a  rugged 
project. 

As  someone  who  had  never  fired  a  hand- 
gun, I  quickly  grew  accustomed  to  the  noise 
of  35  revolvers  firing  at  the  cardboard  sil- 
houettes which  our  minds  transformed  into 
real  assailants  at  the  sound  of  the  range 
whistle. 

I  learned  how  to  properly  make  car  stops, 
approach  a  front  door  or  darkened  building, 
question  suspects,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  that  every  modem  police  officer  must 
know.  After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  grad- 
uation from  the  academy  finally  came,  and 
with  It  what  was  to  become  the  most  dlffi- 
cut  but  rewarding  educational  experience  of 
my  life:  I  became  a  policeman.  .  .  . 

A  BURST  BUBBLE 

As  I  write  this.  I  have  completed  over  100 
tours  of  duty  as  a  patrolman.  Although  silU 
a  rookier  officer,  so  much  has  happened  in 
the  short  space  of  six  months  that  I  will 
never  again  be  either  the  same  man  or  the 
same  scientist  on  that  first  day. 

While  it  Is  hard  to  even  t)egln  to  describe 
within  a  brief  article  the  many  changes 
which  have  occurred  within  me  during  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  share  with  fellow  po- 
licemen and  colleagues  In  the  academic 
conununlty  a  few  of  what  I  regard  .-vs  the 
more  important  of  what  I  will  call  my  "street 
lessons." 

I  had  always  personally  been  of  the  opinion 
that  police  officers  greatly  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  verbal  disrespect  and  physical 
abuse  to  which  they  are  subjected  In  the  line 
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of  duty.  During  my  first  few  houi^ 
officer,  I  lived  blissfully  In  a 
which  was  soon  to  burst. 

As  a  college  professor.  I  had 
tomed  to  being  treated  with 
spect  and  deference  by  those  I 
I  somehow  naively  assumed  tha^ 
quality  of  respect  would  carry 
new  role  as  a  policeman. 

I  was,  after  all,  a  representativ< 
identifiable  to  all  by  the  badge 
I  wore  as  someone  dedicated  to 
of  society.  Surely  that  fact  wouK 
to  a  measure  of  respect  and  coo 
so  I  thought.  I  quickly  found 
and  uniform,  rather  than  serv 
me  from  such  things  as 
lence,  only  acted  i>s  a  magnet 
toward  many  Individuals  who 
represented. 

I  had  discounted  on  my  first 
warning   of   a   veteran   sergeant 
hearing  that  I  was  about  to  beglh 
patrolman,  shook  his  bead  and 
"You'd  better  watch  yourself  out 
feasor!   It  gets  pretty  rough 
was  soon  to  find  out  what  he 
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Several  hours  into  my  first  e 
streets,  my  partner  and  I  were 
a  bar  In  the  downtown  area  to 
turbance  complaint.  Inside,  we 
a  large  and  boisterous  drunk  w 
ing  with  the  bartender  and 
to  leave.  As  someone  with 
rlence  as  a  correctional  counselor 
health  worker,  I  hastened  to 
the  situation. 

"Excuse  me.  sir,"  I  smiled 
the  drunk,  "but  I  wonder  If  I 
to  step  outside  and  talk  with 
minute?"   The    man   stared    at 
bloodshot  eyes  In  disbelief  for  a 
Ing  one  hand  to  scratch  the 
days  growth  of  beard.  Then 
out  warning.  It  happened.  He 
luckily  missing  my  face  and  s 
the  right  shoulder. 

I  couldn't  believe  it.  What  on 
done  to  provoke  such  a  reaction 
could  recover  from  my  startled 
swung  again — this  time  tearing 
from,  a  shoulder  epaulet.  After  a 
gle,  we  had  the  still  shouting 
locked   in   the  back   of  our 
there,  breathing  heavily  with  my 
eyes  as  I  surveyed  the  damage 
uniform  and  looked  in 
partner,  who  only  smiled  and 
fectlonately  on  the  back. 

"Something   Is   very   wrong 
thinking  to  myself  in  the  front 
headed  for  the  jail.  I  h&xl  used 
of   gentle,   rapport-building 
countless  offenders  in  prison 
settings.  It  had  always  worked  sc 
What  was  so  different  about 
man?  In  the  days  and  weeks 
I  was  to  learn  the  answer  to 
the  hard  way. 

As   a   university  professor,   I 
sought  to  convey  to  students 
it  is  a  mistake  to  exercise 
declBtons  for  other  people,  or 
ders    and    commands    to 
thing.  As  a  police  officer  myself, 
time  and  again  to  do  just  that 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I 
individuals    who     interpreted 
weakness,  as  an  invitation  to 
violence.    I    encountered    men, 
children  who.  In  fear,  desperatio^ 
ment,  looked  to  the  person  beh 
uniform  and  shield  for  guidance 
direction.  As  someone  who  had 
demned  the  exercise  of 
ceptance  of  myself  as  an  unavo 
of  authority  came  as  a  bitter 

I  found  that  there  was  a 
eoce  between  encountering 
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had.  In  mental  health  or  correctional  settings 
and  facing  them  as  the  patrolman  must: 
when  they  are  violent,  hysterical,  desperate. 

When  I  put  the  uniform  of  a  police  ofBcer 
on,  I  lose  the  luxury  of  sitting  In  an  air- 
conditioned  office  with  my  pipe  and  books, 
calmly  discussing  with  a  rapist  or  armed  rob- 
ber the  past  problems  which  had  led  him  into 
trouble  with  the  law.  Such  offenders  had 
seemed  so  Innocent,  so  hsirnileEs  In  the  ster- 
ile setting  of  prison.  The  often  terrible  crimes 
which  they  had  committed  were  long  since 
past,  reduced  like  their  victims  to  so  many 
printed  words  on  a  page. 

Now.  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  en- 
counter the  offender  for  the  first  time  as  a 
very  real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and 
the  security  of  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 
longer  a  harmless  figure  sitting  in  blue  den- 
ims across  my  prison  desk,  a  "victim"  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency.  He  became  an  armed  robber  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed  maniac 
threatening  his  family  with  a  gun,  some- 
one who  might  become  my  killer  crouched 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark  street. 

Like  crime  Itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
an  lmp)ersonal  and  abstract  thing.  It  became 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced.  It 
was  a  tightness  in  my  stomach  as  I  ap- 
proached a  warehouse  where  something  had 
tripped  a  silent  alarm.  I  could  taste  it  as  a 
dryness  in  my  mouth  as  we  raced  with  blue 
lights  and  siren  toward  the  site  of  a  "Signal 
Zero"  (armed  and  dangerous)  ctdl.  For  the 
first  time  In  my  life,  I  came  to  know — as 
every  policeman  knows — the  true  meaning  of 
fear.  Through  shift  after  shift  it  stalked  me. 
making  my  palms  cold  and  sweaty,  and  push- 
ing the  adrenalin  through  my  veins. 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  In 
the  meaning  of  fear  which  took  place  shortly 
after  I  Joined  the  force. 

My  partner  and  X  were  on  routine  patrol 
one  Saturday  evening  In  a  deteriorated  area 
of  cheap  bars  and  pool  halls  when  we  ob- 
served a  young  male  double-parked  In  the 
middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled  alongside  and 
asked  him  In  a  civil  manner  to  either  park  or 
drive  on,  whereupon  he  began  loudly  cursing 
us  and  shouting  that  we  couldn't  make  him 
go  anywhere.  An  angry  crowd  began  to 
gather  as  we  got  out  of  our  patrol  car  and 
approsiched  the  man,  who  was  by  this  time 
shouting  that  we  were  harassing  him  and 
calling  to  bystanders  for  assistance. 

KEVEK    BACK    DOWN 

As  a  criminology  professor,  some  months 
earlier  I  would  have  urged  that  the  police  of- 
ficer who  was  now  myself  simply  leave  the 
car  double-parked  and  move  on  rather  than 
risk  an  incident.  As  a  policeman,  however,  I 
had  come  to  realize  that  an  officer  can  never 
back  down  from  his  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Whatever  the  risk  to  himself,  every  police 
officer  understands  that  his  ability  to  back  up 
the  lawful  authority  which  he  represents  is 
the  only  thing  which  stands  between  civil- 
ization and  the  jungle  of  lawlessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curse  us  and  ada- 
mantly refused  to  move  his  car.  As  we  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  attempted  to  move  him 
to  our  cruiser,  an  unidentified  male  and  fe- 
male rushed  from  the  crowd  which  was 
steadily  enlarging  and  sought  to  free  him. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle,  a  hysterical  female 
unsnapped  and  tried  to  grab  my  service  re- 
volver, and  the  now  angry  mob  began  to 
converge  on  us. 

Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an  "Ivory-tower" 
scholar  watching  typical  police  "overreac- 
tion"  to  a  street  Incident — but  I  was  part  of 
it  and  fighting  to  remain  alive  and  unin- 
jured. I  remember  the  sickening  sensation  of 
cold  terror  which  filled  my  insldes  as  I  strug- 
gled to  reach  our  cw  radio.  I  simultaneously 
put  out  a  distress  call  and  pressed  the  hidden 
electric  release  button  on  our  shotgun  rack 
as  my  partner  sought  to  maintain  bis  grip  on 


the  prisoner  and  hold  the  crowd  at  bay  with 
his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I  would  have  judged  the  of- 
ficer who  now  grabbed  the  shotgun  only  a 
few  months  before.  I  rounded  the  rear  of  our 
cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at  the 
mob  to  move  back. 

The  memory  fiashed  through  my  mind  that 
I  had  always  argued  that  policemen  should 
not  be  allowed  to  carry  shotguns  because  of 
their  "offensive"  character  and  the  potential 
damage  to  community  relations  as  a  result  of 
their  display. 

How  readily  as  a  criminology  professor  I 
would  have  condemned  the  officer  who  was 
now  myself,  trembling  with  fear  and  anx- 
iety and  menacing  an  "unarmed"  assembly 
with  an  "offensive"  weapon.  But  circum- 
stance had  dramatically  changed  by  perspec- 
tive, for  now  it  was  my  life  and  safety  that 
were  in  danger,  my  wife  and  child  who  might 
be  mourning.  Not  "a  policeman"  or  Patrol- 
man Smith — but  m.e,  George  Klrkham ! 

I  felt  accordingly  bitter  when  I  saw  the 
Individual  who  had  provoked  this  near  riot 
back  on  the  streets  the  next  night,  laughing 
as  though  our  charge  of  "resisting  arrest  with 
violence"  was  a  big  Joke.  Like  my  partner.  I 
found  myself  angry  and  frustrated  shortly 
afterward  when  this  same  Individual  was  al- 
lowed to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced  charge  of 
"breach  of  peace." 

As  someone  who  had  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders.  I 
now  began  to  consider  for  the  first  time  the 
rights  of  police  officers. 

As  a  police  officer,  1  felt  that  my  efforts 
to  protect  society  and  maintain  my  personal 
safety  were  menaced  by  many  of  the  very 
court  decisions  and  lenient  parole  board  ac- 
tions I  had  always  been  eager  to  defend. 

An  educated  man.  I  could  not  answer  the 
questions  of  my  fellow  officers  as  to  why  those 
who  kill  and  maim  policemen,  men  who  are 
involved  In  no  less  honorable  an  activity 
than  holding  our  society  together,  should 
so  often  be  subjected  to  minor  penalties.  I 
grew  weary  of  carefully  following  difficult 
legal  restrictions,  while  thugs  and  hoodlums 
consistently  twisted  the  law  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

VICTIMS'    BICHTS 

I  remember  standing  In  the  street  one 
evening  and  reading  a  heroin  "pusher"  his 
rights,  only  to  have  him  convulse  with  laugh- 
ter halfway  through  and  finish  reciting  them, 
word  for  word,  from  memory.  He  had  been 
given  hU  "rights"  under  the  law.  but  what 
about  the  rights  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  people  like  himself?  For  the  first 
time,  questions  such  as  these  began  to  bother 
me. 

As  a  corrections  worker  and  someone  raised 
in  a  comfortable  middle-class  home,  I  had 
always  been  insulated  from  the  kind  of  hu- 
man misery  and  tragedy  which  become  part 
of  the  policeman's  everyday  life.  Now,  the 
often  terrible  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  my 
job  began  to  haunt  me  hours  after  I  had 
taken  the  blue  uniform  and  badge  off. 

•  *  4  •  • 

I  began  to  become  watchful  of  who  and 
what  was  around  me  as  things  began  to  ac- 
quire a  new  meaning:  an  open  door,  someone 
loitering  on  a  dark  corner,  a  rear  licence 
plate  covered  with  dirt.  My  personality  began 
to  change  slowly,  according  to  my  family, 
friends  and  colleagues  as  my  career  as  a 
policeman  progressed.  Once  quick  to  drop 
critical  barbs  about  policemen  to  Intellectual 
friends.  I  now  became  extremely  sensitive 
about  such  remarks — and  several  times  be- 
came engaged  in  heated  arguments  over 
them. 

As  a  police  officer  myself.  I  found  that  so- 
ciety demands  too  much  of  its  policemen: 
not  only  are  they  expected  to  enforce  the 
law.  but  to  be  curbslde  psychiatrists,  marriage 
counselors,  social  workers,  and  even  ministers 
and  doctors.  I  found  that  a  good  ntnvt  officer 
combines  In  his  dally  work  splinters  of  each 
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of  these  complex  professions  and  many  more. 
Certainly  it  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  ask  so 
much  of  the  men  in  blue;  yet  we  must,  for 
there  is  simply  no  one  else  to  whom  we  can 
turn  for  help  In  the  kind  of  crises  and  prob- 
lems policemen  deal  with.  No  one  else  wants 
to  counsel  a  family  with  problems  at  3  a.m. 
on  Sunday;  no  one  else  wants  to  enter  a 
darkened  building  after  a  burglary;  no  one 
else  wants  to  confront  a  robber  or  madman 
with  a  gun.  No  one  else  wants  to  stare  pov- 
erty, mental  Illness  and  human  tragedy  In 
the  face  day  after  day,  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  shattered  lives. 

As  a  policeman  myself.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  questions:  "Why  does  a  man  be- 
come a  cop?"  "What  makes  him  stay  with  it?" 
Surely  it's  not  the  disrespect,  the  legal  re- 
strictions which  make  the  job  Increasingly 
rough,  the  long  hours  and  low  pay.  or  the 
risk  of  being  killed  or  Injured  trying  to  pro- 
tect people  who  often  don't  seem  to  care. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  I  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  Is  one  based  on  my  own 
limited  experience  as  a  policeman.  Night  after 
night,  I  came  home  and  took  off  the  badge 
and  blue  uniform  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
and  contribution  to  society  that  I  have  never 
known  in  any  other  Job.  Somehow  that  feel- 
ing seemed  to  make  everything — the  disre- 
spect, the  danger,  the  boredom — worthwhile. 
For  too  long  now,  we  in  America's  colleges 
and  universities  have  conveyed  to  young 
men  and  women  the  subtle  message  that 
there  Is  somehow  something  wrong  with 
"being  a  cop."  It's  time  for  that  to  stop. 

This  point  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
me  one  evening  not  long  ago.  I  had  just 
completed  a  day  shift  and  had  to  rush  back 
to  the  university  with  no  chance  to  change 
out  of  uniform  for  a  late  afternoon  class. 
As  I  rushed  into  my  office  to  pick  up  my 
lecture  notes,  my  secretary's  jaw  dropped  at 
the  sight  of  the  uniform. 

"Why.  Dr.  Klrkham.  you're  not  going  to  go 
to  class  looking  like  that,  are  you?"  I  felt 
momentarily  embarrassed,  and  then  struck 
by  the  realization  that  I  would  not  feel  the 
need  to  apologize  if  I  appeared  before  my 
students  with  long  hair  or  a  beard.  Free  love 
advocates  and  hate-monger  revolutionaries 
do  not  apologize  for  their  group  member- 
ships, so  why  should  someone  whose  appear- 
ance symbolizes  a  commitment  to  serve  and 
protect  society? 

"Why  not."  I  replied  with  a  slight  smile. 
'Tm  proud  to  be  a  cop  I"  I  picked  up  my 
notes  and  went  on  to  cIeiss. 

Let  me  conclude  this  article  by  saying  that 
I  wotild  hope  that  other  educators  might 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  firsthand  some  of 
the  policeman's  problems  before  being  so 
quick  to  condemn  and  pass  Judgment  on  the 
thin  blue  line. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  expression 
which  urges  us  to  refrain  from  Judging  the 
worth  of  another  man's  actions  until  we 
have  walked  at  least  a  mile  in  his  shoes.  To 
be  sure.  I  have  not  walked  that  mile  as  a 
rookie  patrolman  with  barely  six  months' 
experience.  But  I  have  at  least  tried  the  shoes 
on  and  taken  a  few  difficult  steps  in  them. 

Those  few  steps  have  given  me  a  pro- 
foundly new  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  our  police,  and  have  left  me  with  the 
humbling  realization  that  possession  of  a 
Ph.  D.  does  not  give  a  man  a  comer  on 
knowledge,  or  place  him  in  a  lofty  position 
where  he  cannot  take  lessons  from  those  less 
educated  than  himself. 


SENATOR  MONTOYA  ADDRESSES 
BUlNaUAL  EDUCATION  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Joseph  M.  Montoya  Is  one  of  the 
Congress  foremost  advocates  of  bllln- 
gnal/bicultural  education  and  tui  ac- 
knowledged expert  In  the  field. 


On  May  15,  Senator  Montoya  ad- 
dressed the  International  Conference  on 
Billngual-Bicultural  Education  in  New 
York  City,  and  delivered  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  assessments  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  education  I  have  seen.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA's  remarks,  on  "Meeting  the  Total 
Educational  Need."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
It  is  always  good  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  friends — and  those  of  you  here 
today  are  old  friends,  special  friends.  Some 
of  you  were  in  San  Antonio  when  I  spoke  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  recently.  Some 
of  you  were  in  Albuquerque  when  I  addressed 
the  National  Institute  on  Bilingual  Bicul- 
tural  Education.  Some  of  you  were  in  Wash- 
ington last  year  to  testify  before  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  on  the  need  for  more  and 
better  federal  support  for  bilingual  programs 
and  teacher  training. 

All  of  you  belong  to  a  very  special  group — 
a  group  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. We  are  people  who  believe  In  the  value  of 
education,  but  beyond  that,  we  are  people 
who  understand  the  value  and  importance  of 
language  and  culture  to  education. 

That  sounds  like  a  paradox — it  is  hard  to 
see  how  anyone  who  claims  to  be  a  teacher  or 
an  educator  would  not  understand  the  basic 
importance  of  language  to  education.  How 
can  anyone  teach  If  he  cannot  communicate? 
How  can  a  child  learn  If  he  cannot  under- 
stand? 

But  those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  explain 
the  value  and  the  need  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion know  that  there  are  teachers  and  edu- 
cators all  over  this  nation  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  very  basic  need  for  understanding. 
They  have  never  accepted  the  clear  and  ob- 
vious fact  that  the  langtiage-minorlty  chil- 
dren of  America  are  shut  out  of  education  in 
most  schools  because  their  teachers  do  not 
understand  them  and  cannot  communicate 
with  them. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
point  out  In  its  historic  decision  last  year 
that  "students  who  do  not  understand 
English  are  effectively  foreclosed  from  any 

meaningful  education."  That  seems  obvious 

yet  we  know  that  only  a  small  group  of 
teachers  and  men  and  women  in  government 
had  recognized  that  very  simple  fact  until 
recently. 

We  know  that  for  millions  of  children  the 
words  "school"  and  "education"  are  a 
charade,  a  trap,  and  a  false  and  cruel  pre- 
tense. Calling  a  buUding  a  "school"  does  not 
make  it  a  place  of  education.  Calling  what 
happens  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan  child  or  a 
Mexican-American  child  or  a  Chinese  child 
in  that  school  building  an  "equal  chance  at 
learning"  does  not  make  it  either  an  equal 
chance  or  learning. 

For  these  minority  language  children 
those  words  are  a  myth.  The  theory  that  In  a 
free  country  all  children  receive  a  free  public 
school  education  is  a  myth — these  are  myths 
which  many  teachers  and  many  educators 
and  many  taxpayers  hate  to  give  up.  We 
Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
education  system,  and  it  Is  hard  to  face  up 
to  our  failure  or  the  depth  of  our  neglect  of 
any  of  our  own  children. 

That  is  what  makes  this  group  so  very 
special.  You  are  representative  of  those  who 
have  faced  the  truth  about  education  for 
minority  children  In  America,  and  have 
tried  to  do  something  about  it.  You  have 
had  the  courage  to  break  through  the  myths 
to  the  truths. 

It  is  because  of  you.  and  men  and  women 
like  you.  that  we  have  uncovered  the  facts, 
developed  the  statistical  base,  and  begun  to 


understand  the  economic  and  sociologic 
Impact  of  language  and  cultural  differences 
in  our  society. 

It  Is  because  of  you  that  we  have  begun  to 
develop  the  bilingual  bicultural  demonstra- 
tion programs  which  will  someday  open 
education  to  our  minorities. 

It  is  because  of  you  that  we  are  ready  to 
begin  the  real  fight  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity at  every  level  of  education  and  in 
every  place  In  the  nation. 

W©  all  know  the  story  of  the  little  boy  who. 
all  alone,  was  honest  enough  to  point  out 
that  the  Emperor  had  no  clothes,  when  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Court  and  the 
populace  were  willing  to  accept  the  myth  of 
the  Emperor's  new  suit.  Well,  you  are  like 
that  little  boy — you  have  honestly  reported 
the  non-existence  of  education  for  a  great 
many  American  children.  But  you  have  done 
more  than  that — you  have  begun  to  manu- 
facture a  real  suit  of  clothes  to  replace  the 
non-existent  mythical  suit  everyone  else  pre- 
tended to  admire. 

That  is  what  makes  you  and  other  educa- 
tion groups  like  this  on©  special  and  Im- 
portant In  1974. 

I  can  report  some  very  happy  ftkits  to  you 
today  about  what  we  have  accomplished  for 
bilingual  education  In  this  year  in  Washing- 
ton. Many  of  you  have  been  a  part  of  that 
action — you  have  worked  through  the  of- 
fices of  every  member  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage better  support  and  greater  support 
for  bilingual  education  programs.  The 
amount  of  money  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  spend  this  year  for  bilingual  proj- 
ects will  be  almost  doubled,  I  believe. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  appropriated  $60 
million,  Instead  of  the  $35  million  requested 
in  the  President's  budget  message — and  the 
Senate  is  about  to  pass  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  including  the  new  bi- 
lingual education  legislation  which  Senator 
Kennedy,  Senator  Cranston  and  I  submitted 
last  year.  ThU  legislation  wUl  establish  a 
Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education,  new  and 
expanded  goals  for  the  federal  program,  and 
authorize  a  great  deal  more  money.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  national  assessment  stnd  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  need 
and  on  progress  being  made.  It  provides  that 
50  percent  of  all  money  over  $35  million  will 
be  Spent  on  teacher  training.  It  provides  for 
special  fimding  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  texts,  teaching  materials,  new  ways 
of  teaching.  It  provides  $40  million  for  bi- 
lingual vocational  education  and  it  makes 
bilingual  education  a  part  of  adult  education 
programs  and  library  assistance  programs. 

All  of  these  new  federal  proposals  will  now 
have  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  and 
approval  of  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, and  will  need  the  support  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
Senate.  It  wUl  be  necessary  for  you  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  members  of  Congress  Informed 
alKJUt  your  Interest  and  involvement  in  this 
legislation  if  it  Is  to  finally  become  law.  I 
believe  that  it  tcUl  become  law  within  a  few 
months. 

Not  only  the  federal  government,  but  state 
governments  and  local  governments  are 
moving  now  on  bilingual  education.  Bight 
states  now  provide  state  money  and  provide 
state  programs.  Three  more  states  have  laws 
concerning  bilingual  education.  Several  state 
legislatures  are  now  considering  new  manda- 
tory programs. 

The  Census  Btu-eau  and  the  Departments 
of  Education  and  Labor  and  Commerce  have 
all  begun  to  provide  statistics  to  substantiate 
our  worst  stisplclons  about  the  economic 
problems,  resulting  from  the  educational 
limitations  of  Spanish  sumamed  Americans. 
They  are  our  second  largest  minority,  and 
the  one  whose  language  and  cultural  differ- 
ences are  the  most  common  problem  for  edu- 
cators. The  United  States  is  the  fifth  largest 
Spanish -speaking  nation  in  this  heml* 
q)here — and  In  January  of  thia  tbu*  tb*  cor- 
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rected  censii3  reported  ten  and  a  half  million 
Spanish -speaking — a  Jump  ol  e  early  a  mil- 
lion over  1973's  figures. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  l!  as  now  com- 
pleted Its  five  year  study  abou  the  educa- 
tional handicaps  of  the  Mexl«n  American 
child  In  our  five  southwestern  ttates.  Their 
report,  and  the  statistical  and  professional 
analysis  on  which  It  Is  based,  will  help  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  understanding, 
as  it  Is  read  by  more  and  msre  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  Su  jreme  Court 
decision  has  now  mandated  cha  ige,  and  de- 
manded recognition  by  states  >f  the  chil- 
dren within  their  borders  wbc  speak  and 
think  In  one  language  and  are  ai  ked  to  learn 
In  another  Institutional  resistance  to 
change,  both  in  government  iind  in  the 
schools.  Is  crumbling.  An  astoinding  body 
of  knowledge  has  been  developed  in  the  last 
seven  years,  and  the  pressures  ire  building 
everywhere  for  progress. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  should 
make  you  very  proud  and  veiy  excited — 
and  gratified  that  you  are  in  tie  forefront 
of  a  dramatic  education  revol  itlon.  It  Is 
hard  to  resist  the  feeling  that  no  it — at  last — 
we  are  almost  ready  to  declare  a  victory  over 
the  inequality  and  educatlonil  crippling 
which  have  destroyed  so  many  ihlldren. 

But — I  think  we  must  recognii  e  that  even 
though  many  professionals — professionals  in 
both  education  and  government — are  now 
ready  to  see  the  terrible  truth  about  our 
record  in  teaching  minority-language  chil- 
dren, and  are  now  recognizing  'he  need  to 
change  school  policy  and  govern  nent  fund- 
ing policy,  we  are  not  yet  quia  ready  to 
declare  a  \'1ctory  over  ignorance. 

We.  In  our  special  group,  knoy  something 
else  even  more  Important  toda; .  We  fcTioto 
that  In  the  United  States  there  are  no  teach- 
ers for  most  minority-language  cilldren — no 
teachers  trained  to  communlcal«  through 
language  and  culture,  and  no  teicher  train- 
ing Institutions  to  prepare  those  teachers  in 
most  states.  The  two  year  college  i  and  Com- 
munity colleges  where  most  mliorlty  stu- 
dents go  to  school.  If  they  stay  in  the  educa- 
tional svstem.  are  not  equipped  themselves  to 
teach  blllngually,  and  are  certalnl^  not  ready 
to  provide  teachers-training  progr|ans. 

Dr.  Charles  Leyba  of  California  has  done  a 
survey  on  teacher  needs  for  thp  bilingual 
programs  currently  being  fTindfd  by  fed- 
eral money  In  a  survey  of  106  Ischool  dis- 
tricts which  bad  aome  bilingual  arogram.  he 
discovered  n  need  for  35.117  bUlr^rual  teach- 
ers— but  less  than  10,000  who  actually  were 
bilingual  classes  In  these  schooU.  less  than 
*i  of  the  teachers  were  bUlngual-t— and  these 
were  our  best  programs,  the  oaes  selected 
for  federal  funding ! 

Unless  we  find  a  way  to  begin  to  provide 
teachers  and  other  qualified  edu:»tlon  per- 
sonnel for  these  minority  chlldien,  we  are 
not  going  to  win  our  battle  against  Inequal- 
ity, no  matter  what  other  success  we  may 
have. 

With  teachers  who  can  commv  nlcate  and 
are  trained  to  teach  In  two  languages,  we 
can  succeed.  If  we  are  willing  to  )rovlde  the 
funding  and  the  effort. 

Without  teachers,  we  will  fall-  -no  matter 
how  great  our  will,  or  how  open  <  ur  pocket- 
book. 

That  Is  why  I  am  going  to  take 
utes  to  talk  about  poetsecondary 
problems  for  minorities — and  the 
der-representation  of  minority  teaching  per- 
sonnel throughout  our  school  systems.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  change  the  Imbalance 
throughout  the  teaching  profeaslo^i  before  we 
car.  begin  to  provide  the  verj  specially 
trained  teachers  we  need  for  bniJig\ial  edu- 
cation programs. 

The  National  Education  Asaoclaljlon  has  re- 
ported that  minority  teachers  i,re  under- 
represented  In  all  our  schools — btn  that  un- 
der-representation  for  tba  Spanish  ■sumamed 
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minorlty  Is  most  severe.  The  average  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  the  United  States  Is  1  to  22 — 
but  it  Is  1  to  107  for  the  Spanish-speaking. 
We  would  need  85,000  more  teachers  from 
Spanish -speaking  minority  groups  if  we  were 
to  correct  the  situation. 

The  under-representatlon  for  teachers  is 
duplicated,  of  course.  In  all  professional  areas. 
Part  of  this  Is  the  result  of  poor  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  The  vicious  circle 
of  bad  or  neglected  education  in  the  begin- 
ning grades  Inevitably  results  In  fewer  and 
fewer  students  at  each  progressively  higher 
grade.  It  finally  ends  with  statistics  like 
those  reported  by  HEW  In  1970 — only  2  per- 
cent of  the  college  students  in  the  country 
are  Spanish-speaking.  la  order  to  equalize 
their  representation,  the  number  of  Mexican- 
Americans  in  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try should  increase  by  189  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  Puerto  Rlcans  should  Increase  by  88 
percent,  the  number  of  Indian  students  by 
360  percent.  Figures  like  that  represent  real 
tragedy,  and  tragedy  which  will  be  com- 
pounded m  the  next  generation  unless  we 
change  existing  education  patterns. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
reports  that  part  of  the  reason  for  those 
figures  Is  economic,  part  of  It  is  culture  dis- 
crimination, and  part  of  It  is  simply  the  need 
for  more  community  and  Junior  colleges  In 
the  places  where  minorities  live.  All  these 
things  are  true,  and  Increase  the  complexity 
of  our  problems  In  trying  to  equalize  educa- 
tion  opportunities  at  any  level. 

Students  from  poor  and  minority  families 
don't  go  to  college  as  often,  don't  go  to 
college  as  soon,  don't  go  away  to  school,  and 
don't  stay  to  graduate. 

Beyond  all  those  considerations  there  Is  one 
other  I  think  we  must  consider.  Despite  our 
pride  In  our  school  systems,  the  honest  truth 
is  that  we  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  feder.%1 
government  help  to  schools  that  we  covild. 
ard  we  provide  a  lower  percentage  each  year. 
In  1968  and  1969  federal  aid  to  education 
accounted  for  a  percent  of  total  education 
cost.  By  1972  that  percentage  was  down  to  six 
percent. 

Yet  there  are  more  than  eleven  million 
Americans  aged  25  to  34  who  failed  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school.  The  cost  to  them  will 
be  more  than  $237  billion  in  their  lifetimes. 
The  cost  to  the  government  will  be  more  than 
$71  billion  In  taxes  not  earned.  Yet  It  would 
have  cost  only  $40  billion  to  educate  them 
properly.  Each  dollar  invested  In  their  educa- 
tion would  have  returned  six  dollars  In  gross 
national  product  and  nearly  two  dollars  In 
tax  revenue  to  states  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  percentage  commitment  for  education 
Is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
nation.  There  are  many  ways  to  illustrate 
this  fact,  but  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  is 
to  say  that  for  each  citizen  we  spend  $400  for 
military  expenditures — and  $12  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

As  a  nation  that  is  our  shame  and  our 
tragedy. 

Tot  legislators  *nd  educators  that  Illus- 
trates our  most  basic  problem — and  the  prob- 
lem we  must  solve  before  we  can  really  go 
ahead  with  this  or  any  other  special  educa- 
tion program. 

If  we  can  find  a  way  to  Increase  support 
for  education  generally,  then  we  can  find 
support  for  our  colleges — support  they  need 
so  desperately  this  year. 

If  we  can  support  our  colleges  more  fully 
and  more  fairly,  then  we  car.  begin  t:>  educite 
our  minority  college  students  more  equitably. 
If  we  can  educate  minority  college  stu- 
dents In  the  numbers  they  should  be  edu- 
cated— then  we  can  begin  to  provide  the 
minority  teaching  staffs  which  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  need  so  des- 
perately. 

If  we  once  establish  the  pool  of  minority 
teachers  In  our  total  school  system,  and  par- 
ticularly  In  our  colleges,   then  we   will   b« 


ready  to  train  the  bilingual  blcultural  edu- 
cation teachers  we  need  for  the  very  spe- 
cial programs  you  are  discussing  in  this 
conference — and  which  both  you  and  I  know 
are  so  Important  for  minority  children  every- 
where. 

That's  a  pryramld  of  effort  which  sounds 
almost  too  difficult — yet  I  believe  It  Is  the 
next  step  we  must  take  in  providing  for  bi- 
lingual education. 

We  must  not  become  intoxicated  with  our 
own  expectations  of  success  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. We  must  understand  the  depth  of 
the  problem,  and  the  relationship  of  this 
special  education  problem  to  all  our  educa- 
tion needs  as  a  nation. 

All  children  in  America  need  our  support 
for  total  education,  and  equal  opportunity 
In  our  schools.  We  must  commit  ourselves 
to  the  long,  tough  Job  of  providing  that 
total  education,  not  only  to  the  minority 
children  who  need  bilingual  education,  but 
to  every  child. 

Because  we  understood  those  relation- 
ships and  realities,  this  group  Is  better  able 
than  most  to  face  the  truth.  That  truth  Is 
that  we  cannot  fully  educate  any  child  un- 
less we  are  committed  to  fully  educate  every 
child. 

We  have  not  won  yet.  But  I  know  that  we 
will  win — and  this  group  today  will  have 
been  an  Important  part  of  our  victory. 
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DR,  MALCOM  MOOS  ON  PRESIDENT 
DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  last  years  of  the  1950's  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  working  with  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Moos,  now  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  but  at  that  time  prin- 
cipal speechwriter  and  assistant  to  the 
President,  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  held  Malcolm  Moos  in 
the  highest  regard  and  they  worked  In- 
timately and  closely  on  the  major  Issues 
facing  the  Nation  at  that  time. 

I  found  most  interesting  an  article  that 
appeared  last  Sunday  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  by  Sam  Newlund,  a  Minneapolis 
Tribune  staff  writer.  In  which  he  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  more  interesting  as- 
pects of  events  that  occurred  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
This  Included  the  U-2  incident  during 
which  time  from  1958  to  1961.  Malcolm 
Moos  served  as  an  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Jtme  2, 

1974] 

Moos  Recalls  Whtte  House  Unbek 

EUkNHOWXR 

(By  Sam  Newlund) 

FoxuOeen  years  ago  last  month,  presidential 
speech-writer  Malcolm  Moos — now  the  outgo- 
ing president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota— was  assigned  a  chore  that  gave  him  a 
ghastly  feeling. 

His  Job,  Moos  recalled  last  week,  was  to 
draft  a  speech  in  which  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  would  claim  no  prior  knowledge 
of  the  U-2  spy  ^ight  that  resulted  In  the 
shooting  down  of  an  American  pilot  over 
the  Soviet  Union  on  May  1,  1960. 

Both  Moos  and  Elsenhower  knew  better. 
The  president,  Moos  said,  angrily  rejected  the 
speech  and  ordered  a  new  one  written.  Moos 
said  he  felt  "terrible — really  ghastly"  about 
writing  the  original. 

The  anecdote  emerged  during  %  wide-rang- 


ing interview  In  Moos's  Morrill  Hall  office. 
Moos  was  asked  to  compare  the  atmosphere 
m  the  Eisenhower  White  House  with  that 
revealed  by  the  Watergate  transcripts  under 
President  Nixon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Incident  Moos  recounted, 
Eisenhower  had  Just  retiu-ned  from  a  tumul- 
tuous Paris  sununit  conference  where  Soviet 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev  engaged  In  an 
angry  harangue  about  the  spy  plane.  The 
conference  ended  in  failure. 

In  Washington,  Moos  said,  he  had  been  told 
by  "People  from  the  State  Department"  and 
by  members  of  the  White  House  staff  to 
draft  a  presidential  speech  "following  tradi- 
tional lines — that  a  head  of  state  cannot 
acknowledge  that  he  knows  about  spying  or 
surveillance." 

Moos  met  the  president's  plane  as  it  ar- 
rived from  Paris.  Eisenhower  read  the  speech 
as  they  rode  from  the  airport.  Moos  said,  then 
angrily  tossed  it  on  the  fioor  of  the  car. 

"He  said,  'You  don't  expect  me  to  read 
that  speech,  do  you,  Malcolm?'  And  I  said, 
■No,  Mr.  President,"  'Well,'  he  said,  'aU  right, 
let's  draft  another  one,  and  let's  get  going 
on  It.' " 

Moos,  who  leaves  the  university  presidency 
this  month,  was  In  a  good  position  to  observe 
behavior  In  the  Elsenhower  White  House.  He 
was  administrative  assistant  to  the  president, 
then  White  House  special  assistant,  serving 
in  the  Executive  Mansion  from  1958  to  1961. 

"If  I  had  problems,"  Moos  said,  "even  on 
difficult  days — where  his  calendar  was  Just 
tremendous,  and  they  were  always  pretty 
bad — sometimes  I'd  Just  go  over  to  the  man- 
sion when  he  came  back  f  rc«n  lunch,  and  walk 
back  with  him.  On  other  days  I'd  wait  imtll 
be  was  going  out  to  play  golf  and  ride  out  In 
the  car  with  him." 

Although  there  are  no  exact  parallels  to 
Watergate,  Moos  was  clearly  contrasting 
Elsenhower's  handling  of  the  U-2  Incident 
and  the  Sherman  Adams  fiasco,  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  "keep-the-lid-on-the-bottle"  at- 
titude disclosed  by  the  Watergate  transcripts. 

Adams,  Elsenhower's  trusted  chief  assist- 
ant, resigned  under  fire  in  1958  when  It  was 
disclosed  that  he  accepted  expensive  gifts 
from  Bernard  Ooldflne,  millionaire  Indus- 
trialist. 

It  was  like  "cutting  off  his  right  arm," 
Moos  said,  when  Elsenhower  Insisted  that 
Adams  quit.  But  Moos  recalled  that  It  was 
done  "quickly,  decisively— «md  It  was  rough." 

On  the  U-2  incident.  Moos  reported  a  con- 
versation with  the  President  which  he  said 
"hasn't  been  unveiled  before."  It  concerned 
the  moment  when  some  offlclals — Moos  said 
he  didn't  know  who — came  to  the  President 
to  get  his  signature  authorizing  the  U-2 
flight  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moos  said  Elsenhower  told  him:  "I  told 
these  people  that  some  day  the  President 
ol  the  United  States  was  going  to  be  seriously 
embarrassed  and  put  In  a  serious  compro- 
mised position  ...  I  remember  signing  the 
order,  saying  we're  really  going  to  get  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  trouble  on 
this  thing." 

Asked  If  he  himself  knew  in  advance  about 
the  U-2  flight.  Moos  paused  and  said : 

"No,  I  did  not  know  about  that  opera- 
tion. No,  I  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
the  President  knew.  He's  the  only  one  that 
can  authorize  those  flights.  It  had  to  be  a 
written  order,  and  the  problem  there  Is  that 
the  meteorological  conditions  are  such  that 
you  can  only  do  that  kind  of  flight  a  couple 
of  days  in  maybe  60  days." 

When  Elsenhower  rejected  Moos's  first- 
draft  speech  on  his  return  from  Paris,  the 
President  told  hlra,  according  to  Moos: 

"Look,  this  is  exactly  what  Khrushchev 
and  the  Communists  want  to  really  say  Is  the 
state  of  affairs  In  the  United  States.  That  I 
don't  know  what's  going  on,  that  I'm  a  pawn 
of  the  capitalists  here,  and  that  I'm  an  In- 
firm   man    here    who    really    doesn't    know 


what's  going  on  In  his  own  administration 
and  government  .  .  .  Let's  level  and  do  (an- 
other) draft  of  the  talk." 

In  the  dramatic  televised  speech  that 
Elsenhower  finally  made,  he  admitted  that 
the  U-2  filghts  were  made  with  his  approval 
and  that  the  government  had  issued  "what 
Is  known  in  Intelligence  circles  as  a  'covering 
statement'." 

"The  remarkable  thing  about  this  man 
(Elsenhower)",  Moos  said,  "is  that  he  re- 
jected it  right  out  of  hand — the  minute  he 
saw  what  they  were  asking  him  to  do.  He  said, 
'I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  that'  .  .  . 
And  on  the  Sherman  Adams  thing,  a  lot  of 
people  thought  he  could  ride  that  one  out  .  . . 
but  Ike  made  this  Judgment  and  that  was 
it  .  .  So  he  didn't  let  events  overtake  him 
and  sink  deeper  and  deeper." 

Were  White  House  offices  bugged  In  those 
days? 

"I  don't  think  anybody  ever  thought  or 
had  the  smidgen  of  an  Idea  that  we  were 
bugged,"  Moos  replied.  "As  you  know,  the 
telephone  lines  are  pretty  carefully  moni- 
tored to  your  home  and  things  like  that. 

"Not  monitored  in  terms  of  anybody  lis- 
temng  In.  Only  security  kind  of  things,  so 
that  people  can't  tap  them  when  you're  Ukely 
to  be  called  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  at  your  home,  as  I  was  frequently  ,  .  . 
I  never  lived  in  Washington.  I  commuted  by 
train  every  day  (from  Baltimore).  Except  If 
the  president  wanted  to  see  me  at  7:30  In  the 
morning  or  something  I'd  stay  overnight." 

Elsenhower,  Moos  recalled,  "was  Incorri- 
gibly human.  It  was  the  marvelous  thing 
about  him.  It  would  be  utterly  unthinkable 
of  Ike  to  have  a  tai>e.  ...  or  have  some  staff 
assistant  taking  notes  (during  a  conversa- 
tion) ," 

Presidential  profanity  In  Elsenhower  years 
was  minimal,  according  to  Moos,  compared 
with  the  "expletive  deleted"  tone  revealed 
by  the  Watergate  transcripts. 

"Ike  could  let  out  a  curse  word  now  and 
then,"  Moos  said,  "but  I  never  heard  him 
use  a  four-letter  word — never — or  say  any- 
thing coarse  or  crude." 

Moos  described  an  Incident  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
1960  presidential  campaign  when  Elsenhower 
might  have  sworn  in  exasperation.  Mr.  Nixon, 
then  vice  president,  was  losing  ground  in 
some  populous  states,  and  until  then  the 
president  had  campaigned  little  in  his  be- 
half In  order  to  avoid  upstaging  him. 

Moos  told  the  story  this  way; 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Ike's 
friends  came  and  said.  'Dick's  going  to  lose. 
He's  in  terrible  trouble  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  And  finally  Elsenhower  had  a 
little  luncheon  in  the  mansion.  Len  Hall  (Re- 
publican national  chairman)  was  there,  Jim 
Haggerty  (presidential  press  secretary),  and 
the  vice  president,  who  looked  terribly  hag- 
gard, terribly  tired,  very  depressed. 

"And  Elsenhower  asked  me  to  come  to  It. 
He  said,  "Well,  Dick,  I  hear  you're  In  trouble 
In  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Now,  Malcolm's  here. 
And  I'll  go  anyplace  you  want  me  to  go  If  I 
can  help.  But  tell  me  where  you  want  me  to 
go'  . . . 

"And  111  never  forget  It,"  Moos  went  on. 
"The  president  got  very  annoyed  eventually. 
Nixon  kept  saying,  well,  he  promised  to  go  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  be  promised  to 
campaign  In  all  50  states. 

"And  finally  Ike  lost  his  temper.  He  said, 
'Well,  look.  If  I  thought  Rommel  was  going 
to  be  where  we  la  ded  at  Omaha  Beach,  I 
wouldn't  go  there.  You're  talking  about  three 
electoral  votes  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and 
you're  in  trouble  In  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  meeting.  Moos  recalled,  "was  a  dis- 
aster because  all  Mr.  Nixon  would  say  was. 
"I  promised  to  go  to  50  states  and  I'm  going 
to  50  states."  (he  lost  the  election  to  John  F. 
Kennedy.) 

How  did   Elsenhower  express  his  annoy- 


ance? "I  think  that  might  have  been  one  of 
those  "god-damns."  Moos  said,  laughing. 

Did  Moos  see  much  of  the  Vice  President 
Nixon  during  his  White  House  stay? 

"No,"  Moos  said.  "He  was  very  guarded 
In  those  days,  and  to  get  through  his  staff 
was  difficult.  He's  been  a  loner."  Moos  con- 
tinued: 

"Ike  would  say,  'Go  to  see  Dick.  See  what 
he  thinks  about  this.'  And  it  wasn't  easy  .  .  . 
He  ringed  himself  with  a  staff,  so  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  to  him." 

That  problem.  Moos  added,  "Is  inherent, 
almost  in  the  office  of  the  vice  presidency. 
It's  a  kind  of  coffin." 

But  Moos  described  vice  president  Nixon 
as  "very  effective"  In  cabinet  meetings.  He 
had  a  way,  he  said,  of  "bringing  together  a 
kind  of  consensus  and  orchestrating  different 
Judgments  and  opmions  and  doing  this  very 
well.  .  .  Prom  1957  on  he  did  work  very  hard 
to  push  civil  rights  legislation  In  cabinet 
meetings  against  some  very  stubborn  kind  of 
opposition  from  some  of  the  cabinet," 

Elsenhower,  Moos  said,  appeared  to  have 
"genuine  respect  for  Richard  Nixon,  but  I 
don't  think  he  regarded  him  as  an  Inti- 
mate friend.  They  weren't  close  socially  or 
friendship-wise  In  those  years  In  the  White 
House." 

Moos  guessed  that  men  like  William  Rog- 
ers, Mr.  Nixon's  former  secretary  of  state. 
Robert  Finch,  his  ex-secretary  of  health,  ed- 
ucation and  welfare,  and  Herbert  Klein,  for- 
mer communications  director,  were  close 
Nixon  friends. 


A  THRIVING  EXAMPLE  OF  AN 
"HMO" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
April  24,  1974,  published  an  article  by 
Sheila  K.  Johnson  describing  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  "HMO"— health  main- 
tenance organization — its  early  e.xperi- 
ence  as  a  prepaid  health  care  program, 
and  its  growth  into  the  current  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan.  The  idea  began 
in  1933  when  Dr.  Sidney  Garfield  suc- 
cessfully brought  medical  care  to  a  con- 
struction project  in  the  Mojave  Desert 
through  a  program  supported  by  a  very 
nominal  per  capita  prepayment.  These 
funds  enabled  him  to  operate  four  small 
field  hospitals  which  followed  the  work- 
ers across  the  desert  and  provided  them 
the  care  they  needed  on  location  without 
the  necessity  for  them  to  journey  across 
the  desert  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  1938,  Henry  Kaiser  invited  Dr.  Gar- 
field to  repeat  his  successful  experiment 
by  creating  a  medical  facility  for  Kaiser 
employees  then  building  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  in  eastern  Washington  State. 
Again,  the  program  was  successful,  and 
in  the  World  War  n  years,  the  same  con- 
cept was  brought  successfully  to  Kaiser 
shipyards  in  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  in 
Portland.  Or  eg.,  and  to  the  Kaiser  steel 
mill  in  Fontana,  Calif. 

Today  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health 
Plan  has  some  2.65  million  members, 
served  by  2,595  doctors,  23  hospitals,  and 
58  clinics. 

Mr.  President,  Sheila  Johnson's  arti- 
cle describes  the  evolution  of  this  system, 
its  strengths  as  well  sis  its  weaknesses 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  93- 
222.  the  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1973,  support  will  be  provided 
to  many  communities  throMghout  the 
country  for  the  development  of  HMO's. 
I  believe  the  story  this  article  tells  will  be 
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of  considerable  value  to  the 
professionals  and  concemeti 
the  Nation  who  are  contemp 
tablishment  of  an  HMO  in 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsftiimous  con- 
sent that  Ms.  Johnson's  artif  le  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectior ,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Health  Maintenance:   li  Works 
(By  SbeUa  K.  Jobnei  >n) 

In  the  Depression  year  of  193  3,  having  Just 
finished  his  surgeon's  resldencir  in  southern 
California,  Dr.  Sidney  Oarfleld  decided  to 
look  for  work  In  the  middle  df  the  Mojave 
Desert,  near  a  large  construction 
where  some  5.000  men  were  digging  a  canal 
to  bring  water  from  the  Colo -ado  River  to 
Los  Angeles.  "I  went  out  ther« 
service  doctor,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  I 
couldn't  make  a  living  that  way,  p>artlcularly 
since  the  insurance  companlei  were  taking 
all  of  the  on-the-job  accident  esses  to  hospl 
tals  in  Los  Angeles."  So  he 
Insurance  companies  to  prepaj 
a  day  per  worker  for  industrial 
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and  then   he   talked  the  construction  firms 
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into  offering  the  workers  a 
cents-a-day  payroll  deduction 
medical  services.  These  per  oaplta  funds 
enabled  him  to  hire  four  othei  doctors  and 
to  operate  four  small  field  hoipltals  which 
followed  the  workers  across  the 

"In  1938,  Just  as  that  Job  was 
end,  I  heard  that  Henry  J.  Kais«|r  was  moving 
construction  workers  into  ea8t<  rn  Washing- 
ton State  to  complete  Grand 
Kaiaer  invited  me  to  create  a  midlcal  facility 
for  his  workers  similar  to  the  one  I  had  run 
for  the  Mojave  project,  except  ihat  the  men 
would  be  Uvlng  at  a  single  site  4nd  would  be 
bringing  their  families."  This  time  the  plan 
cost  7  cents  a  day  for  each  worker  and  his 
wife,  and  an  additional  25  cents  a  week  for 
each  child.  As  In  Garfield's  first 
plan  proved  to  be  solvent,  medially  efficient 
suid  popular  with  Its  clientele 

In  early  1941,  as  Orand  Coule< 
completion,    it    became    clear 
would  soon  be  heavily  involved  in  wartime 
shipbuilding,  partictilarly  at  Kaiser's  ship 
yards  In  Richmond,  Calif.,  and  in  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  area,  and  at  the  Kaliier  steel  mill 
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was  nearing 
that    Kaiser 


in  Pontana.  southern  California 
Garfield  was  asked  by  Kaiser 
medical  care  for  this  huge  infiuc  of  workers, 
who  at  one  time  during  the  wiir  numbered 
200.000.  (A  small  creek  in  the 
Mountains  where,  in  1939,  Henrc  Kaiser  had 
built  his  first  cement  plant  wai  called  Per- 
manente,  and  Mrs,  Kaiser  sufgested  that 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  for 
workers  also  be  called  Perman^nte.  Today, 
the  health  plan  1b  formally  kiown  as  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan, [but  Inform- 
ally, many  individuals  still  refer  to  It  as 
Kalser-Permanente.)  I 

When  the  war  ended  and  t| 
were  closed.  It  looked  for  a  time 
hospitals  and  clinics  would  closi 
them.  But  many  of  the  former  a 
ployees  chose  to  remain  on  the 
and  look  for  other  kinds  of  woik.  and  they 
wanted  Kaiser  to  continue  to  male  his  health 
plan  available  to  them.  Unions.]  particularly 
Harry  Bridges's  longshoremen,  also  urged 
Kaiser  not  to  abandon  the  plan.i  but  Instead 
to  open  It  to  the  general  public.  Aithoug^  this 
was  done,  the  plan  grew  only  slowly  during 
the  late  nineteen-fortles,  and  not  until  the 
early  nlneteen-flftles  did  membership  figures 
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begin  to  surpass  wartime  totals. 
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Initially  slow  growth  reflected  tfce  fact  that 


the  plan  abided  by  the  medical 
not  advertising  its  services,  but 
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to  overcome  a  good  deal  of  consumer  skepti- 
cism and  entrenched  medical  hostility.  Some 
early  members  wondered,  for  example, 
whether  Kaiser's  doctors  had  medical  de- 
gree;?— a  not  altogether  illogical  question, 
sinci!  most  county  medical  associations  sys- 
temiitically  refused  membership  to  Kaiser's 
doctors  until  the  nine  teen-sixties.  (The  doc- 
tors were  ostracized  not  because  they  lacked 
the  proper  qualifications,  but  because  the 
medical  associations  were,  and  often  still  &ie. 
violently  opposed  to  what  they  call  "contract 
medicine.")  By  the  end  of  1973.  however, 
Kalser-Permanente  had  some  2.65  million 
members,  served  by  2,595  doctors.  23  hospi- 
tals, and  58  clinics.  The  plan  had  also  spread 
Into  six  different  regions — northern  Cali- 
fornia, southern  California,  Oregon.  Hawaii, 
Colorado  and  Ohio — although  California, 
with  84  per  cent  of  the  membership,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  major  center  of  activity. 
As  It  has  evolved  Keyser-Permanente  is  the 
prototype  of  the  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, or  H.M.O..  a  medical  plan  in 
which  a  group  of  doctors  provides  both  out- 
patient and  hospital  care  for  members  who 
Join  the  plan  for  a  fixed  prepaid  annual  fee. 
The  idea  is  currently  being  hailed  by  officials 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  as  a  way  to  re- 
duce skyrocketing  medical  costs.  Late  last 
year.  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  a  bill  that  would  make  it  easier  to 
establish  H.M.O.'s  around  the  country.  Dr. 
CJarfield  Is  often  called  the  founding  father 
and  chief  theoretician  of  the  H.M.O. 

(Dr.  Garfield,  who  Is  now  67,  is  semi- 
retired  but  still  passionately  involved  with 
the  health  plan  he  helped  found.  He  often 
consults  with  other  groups  wanting  to  start 
H.M.O.'s  of  their  own,  and  his  office  Is  lit- 
tered with  floor  plans  for  hospitals  and  clinics 
that  Kaiser  has  on  the  drawing  boards  for 
its  own  expanding  operations.  "Hospital  de- 
sign Is  a  sort  of  hobby  of  mine,"  Garfield 
explains  modestly.) 

He  has  had  a  hand  in  the  layout  of  nearly 
every  hospital  built  by  the  Kaiser  plan  and 
is  responsible  for  such  innovations  as  a 
double-corridor  plan  wherein  an  outer  cor- 
ridor gives  visitors  access  to  hospital  rooms 
and  can  be  used  by  patients  as  a  walking  and 
solarium  area,  while  an  Inner  corridor  is  used 
by  the  hospital  staff.  He  also  designed  a  room- 
ing-in  arrangement  for  Kaiser's  maternity 
wards  that  permits  new  mothers  to  have 
their  Infants  by  their  sides  in  drawerlike 
bassinets  that  can  be  pushed  through  the 
wall  into  the  hospital's  nursery  when  the 
mother  Is  tired. 

Actually,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
H.M.O.  is  not  prepayment,  since  other  forms 
of  medical  Insurance  Involve  this  element, 
but  the  fact  that  the  money  for  medical  care 
goes  directly  to  the  doctors.  According  to  Dr. 
Cecil  Cutting,  the  current  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  Kaisers  northern  California  medical 
centers,  "When  payment  Is  made  directly  to 
the  medical  program,  the  physician  accepts 
the  responsibility  not  only  for  episodes  of 
Injury  or  Ulness,  but  for  continuing  care  and 
for  preventive  measures  and  health  main- 
tenance for  those  persons  in  the  community 
who  choose  to  be  members  of  the  program." 
It  is  also  argued  that  a  group  health  plan 
like  Kalser-Permanente  is  much  more  effi- 
cient for  the  patient — all  of  whose  medical 
needs  (pharmacy.  X-ray.  hospital,  doctor's 
office,  physical  therapy)  are  met  at  a  single 
site — and  more  economical,  since  expensive 
facilities  and  equipment  need  not  be  end- 
lessly duplicated. 

Under  the  Kaiser  plan,  doctors  are  orga- 
nized separately  into  regional  medical  groups. 
These  medical  groups  do  their  own  hiring  and 
firing  and  organize  their  own  staffs.  "No  one 
has  ever  told  me  how  to  practice  medicine." 
one  Permanente  doctor  claims  heatedly.  An- 
nual budgets  for  the  hospitals  and  medical 
groups  are  worked  out  in  consultation  with 


the  doctors,  with  basic  costs  figured  on 
a  capitation  basis — that  Is,  on  the  number 
of  members  enrolled  In  a  given  area.  Doctors 
are  paid  a  regular  salary  out  of  these  funds- 
ranging  from  about  S25.000  for  a  starting 
doctor  to  $100,000  for  very  senior  men  or 
hard-to-get  specialists  such  as  neurosurgeons 
and  orthopedic  surgeons.  The  average  doc- 
tor's salary  is  around  $45,000  a  year.  How- 
ever, In  addition  to  their  basic  salaries,  doc- 
tors who  have  worked  for  Permanente  for  two 
or  three  years  and  who  have  been  Invited  to 
become  "partners  '  in  their  medical  groups 
receive  incentive  pay.  This  pay  consists  of 
half  of  what  the  group  has  managed  to  save 
out  of  Its  annual  budget  (the  other  half 
Is  retained  by  the  health  plan  for  capital 
Improvements  and  debt  retirement) . 

In  the  well-established  California  groups. 
Incentive  payments  have  ranged,  in  recent 
years,  from  $7,000  to  $9,000  per  partner,  "i 
could  earn  more  money  In  private  practice  If 
I  did  the  same  amount  of  work  I  do  now." 
one  surgeon  estimated,  "but  in  private  prac- 
tice I  probably  wouldn't  have  the  same 
volume  of  work."  Another  non-Kaiser 
physician  estimated  that  Internists  and  pe- 
diatricians—among the  lowest-paid  and 
hardest-working  of  all  doctors — may  earn 
more  working  for  Kaiser  than  they  would  in 
private  practice,  and  certainly  their  hours 
are  less  rigorous. 

Kaisers  method  of  reimbursing  its  doctors 
is  one  of  the  features  often  credited  with 
reducing  medical  costs.  Because  doctors'  sal- 
aries and  incentive  payments  come  out  of  a 
budget  based  on  the  number  of  people  en- 
rolled  in   the   plan,   doctors   in   effect   save 
money  if  they  can  keep  their  patients  well 
By  contrast,  under  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
plans  and  Medicare,  private  doctors  are  re- 
imbursed for  specific  services  rendered  to  the 
patient,  and  it  If.  argued  that  this  has  caused 
doctors  to  increase  their  services  needlessly 
Most  health  insurance  plans  also  cover  hos- 
pital expenses  to  a  greater  extent  than  visits 
to  a  doctor's  office,  leading  doctors  to  admit 
people  to  hospitals  for  routine  tests  or  sim- 
ple surgical   procedures   that  could   Just   as 
easily  be  performed  on  an  out-patient  basis 
In  Kalser-Permanente.  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  use  expensive  hos- 
pital   facilities    when    less    expensive    out- 
patient care   will   do.   As   a   result,   Kalser- 
Permanente  has  racked  up  some  astonishing 
statistics:    It  operates  with  a  ratio  of  100 
physicians  per  100,000  members,  whereas  the 
national  average  In  1970  was  165  physicians 
per    100,000    population;    hospital    days    per 
1,000  members  ranged  from  510  in  1966  to 
480  in  1970,  whereas  individuals  covered  by 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  insurance  or  by  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Program 
have  consistently  had  more  than  90  hospital 
days  per  1,000  members;  hysterectomies  and 
appendectomies  are  only  about  half  as  fre- 
quent, and  tonsillectomies  a  quarter  as  fre- 
quent   as    among    Blue    Cross-Blue    Shield 
members. 

Because  of  its  gradual  development  the 
health  plan's  present  organizational  struc- 
ture was  not  worked  out  untU  the  nlneteen- 
flftles.  Before  that,  Oarfield  had  simply  func- 
Uoned  as  a  subcontractor  for  Henry  J.  Kaiser, 
although  the  hospitals  that  Kaiser  had  built 
had  been  incorporated  as  nonprofit  entitles. 
Today  the  apex  of  the  organizational  pyra- 
mid U  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan, 
a  nonprofit  ccwporatlon  that  enrolls  health- 
plan  members  and  contracts  to  provide  for 
their  medical  care.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  is  Henry  J.  Kaiser's  son,  Kdgar  F. 
Kaiser,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Kaiser  Industries,  one  of  the  country's 
largest  corporations  (aluminum,  steel,  ce- 
ment, heavy  construction)  with  annual  sales 
of  about  $1.8-bllllon  and  assets  of  about 
$a.8-bllllon.  Nine  of  the  health  plan's  17 
directors   are  either   officers   of   the   health 
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plan  or  of  a  Kaiser  subsidiary.  One  result  of 
this  Interlocking  directorship  is  that  Kaiser- 
Permanente  has  not  the  difficulties  that 
most  HM.O.'s  have  Ir  financing  start-up 
costs  and  capital  improvements.  The  health 
plan  has  never  accepted  Government  funds 
(except  In  the  form  of  research  grants);  In- 
stead Kaiser  Industries  has  helped  to  under- 
write many  loans  and  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
PamUy  Foundation  has  provided  no-interest 
loans  as  well  as  outright  grants  for  new 
facilities.  (Interestingly  enough,  present-day 
criticism  of  Kalser-Permanente  no  longer 
comes  from  the  far  right,  which  used  to  re- 
gard it  as  socialized  medicine,  but  from  the 
far  left,  which  accuses  It  of  being  a  tool  of 
big  business.  Ramparts  magazine  recently 
attacked  the  health  plan  for  not  having 
consumers  on  its  board  and  for  not  allowing 
the  community  "to  determine  the  structure 
and  content  of  its  health  services.") 

Approximately  87  per  cent  of  the  health 
plan's  members  Join  through  an  employer  or 
a  union,  and  of  these,  97  per  cent  belong 
to  group  plans  where  all  or  part  of  their 
monthly  fees  are  paid  for  them.  Of  the  13  per 
cent  who  Join  Kalser-Permanente  as  in- 
dividuals, many  do  so  because  they  change 
Jobs  and  their  new  employers  do  not  offer 
the  plan,  or  because  they  retire.  The  Kalser- 
Permanente  membership  thus  consists  pri- 
marily of  employed  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  workers  and  their  families — 75  per 
cent  of  the  families  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia region  had  a  1970  Income  of  $7,000 
or  more,  and  45  per  cent  had  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more — and  the  lowest  Income 
groups,  which  tend  to  have  the  most  severe 
medical  problems,  are  not  Included.  The 
health  plan's  membership  is  also  somewhat 
younger  than  the  national  average:  Only  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  members  are  over  65,  com- 
pared to  9.9  per  cent  of  the  1970  United 
States  population. 

The  health  plan's  organizers  are  aware  of 
this  population  bias  and  have  sought  out 
situations  In  which  they  could  test  the  plan's 
effectiveness  with  other  groups.  In  Hawtdl, 
they  provide  health  care  for  sugar  plantation 
workers  on  rural  Oahu  and  Maul,  and  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  1,500  indigent  families  (a 
total  of  approximately  7,000  people)  were 
enrolled  In  Kalser-Permanente  under  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant.  So 
far,  the  statistics  seem  to  Indicate  that  these 
groups  make  no  greater  over-all  use  of 
Kaiser's  facilities  than  does  the  general 
membership,  although  there  are  some  Inter- 
esting differences  in  the  types  of  Illnesses 
for  which  care  is  sought.  (Because  it  Is  some- 
times argued  that  the  poor  do  not  make  opti- 
mum use  of  medical  facilities  even  when 
these  are  freely  available,  almost  half  of  the 
O.B.O.  money  was  used  for  "outreach"  ef- 
forts— a  baby-sitting  service,  minibus  trans- 
portation to  the  clinic,  case-finding,  and  fol- 
low-ups to  make  sure  people  understand  the 
doctor's  Instructions.) 

Kaiser  has  also  made  heroic  efforts  to  re- 
tain those  of  its  members  who  become  eli- 
gible for  Medicare,  although  this  has  not 
been  easy,  given  Medicare's  system  of  re- 
muneration based  on  fee-for-servlce.  Notes 
one  Kaiser  Health  Plan  officer  drily,  "(The) 
administrative  requirements  have  been  un- 
duly costly  in  time,  money  and  resources. 
They  have  made  no  contribution  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services,  and  they  have 
interfered  with  some  of  the  basic  operational 
advantages  of  our  plan."  Despite  these  tech- 
nical difficulties.  Kaiser  appears  to  be  saving 
the  Government  money:  In  1969,  hospital 
days  for  persons  over  66  In  Kaiser's  northern 
California  region  were  slightly  more  than 
half  of  what  they  were  for  persons  over  66 
In  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Some  have  charged  that  the  Kaiser  plan's 
claims  of  efficiency  actually  mean  that  its 
physicians  are  cutting  comers  and  offering 
substandard  care  In  order  to  line  their 
pockets,  but  such  cbarg*^  seem  to  have  no 
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basis  in  fact.  Private  doctors  around  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  are  unanimous  in  their 
praise  for  Kaiser's  doctors  and  for  the  stand- 
ards of  care  In  their  clinics  and  hospitals. 
In  1967,  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Manpower  made  a  "medical  audit" 
of  Kaiser  and  concluded  that  "the  caliber  of 
Medical  Group  physicians,  particularly  the 
physiclans-in-chlef,  was  uniformly  impres- 
sive" and  that  "the  quality  of  care  provided 
by  Kaiser  Is  equivalent  to.  If  not  superior, 
to  that  available  in  most  communities." 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Kaiser's  physicians 
are  certified  or  qualified  for  their  specialty 
boards,  and  about  20  per  cent  have  clinical 
teaching  appointments  In  medical  schools. 

Kaiser's  doctors  are  somewhat  younger 
than  the  national  average,  but  this  Is  prob- 
ably because  a  great  deal  of  hiring  was  done 
in  the  last  decade,  when  the  health  plan  was 
expanding  rapidly.  There  is  also  a  higher  per- 
centage of  women  doctors  working  for  Kaiser 
than  exists  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  may 
be  that  women  doctors  are  drawn  to  Kaiser 
because  they  know  they  can  expect  regular 
working  hours,  with  fewer  evening  and  week- 
end duties:  but  it  Is  also  likely  that  women 
encounter  greater  difficulties  than  men  in 
setting  up  a  private  practice,  while  Kaiser 
does  not  discriminate  against  them. 

A  t3rpical  example  of  a  Kaiser  physician 
is  Dr.  Davis  Baltz,  who  has  been  with  the 
health  plan  for  20  years  and  is  now  chief  of 
surgery  at  its  Vallejo  hospital.  Baltz,  who 
Is  49,  did  his  residency  in  a  private  hospital 
before  being  drafted  during  the  Korean  war. 
He  spent  four  years  as  a  siu-geon  in  Army 
hospitals.  "Between  my  residency  and  the 
Army,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  both  private 
and  group  practice.  I  liked  Army  medicine. 
The  only  thing  I  didn't  like  was  moving 
around  from  place  to  place  all  the  time.  As 
for  private  medicine,  there's  so  much  time 
wasted — doctors  driving  around  from  hos- 
pital to  hospital  to  see  their  patients,  hunt- 
ing for  places  to  park.  And  so  much  politick- 
ing goes  on  in  private  hospitals  over  which 
doctors  will  get  their  patients  admitted  and 
which  doctors  get  time  In  the  operating  room. 
At  Kaiser,  doctors  cooperate  in  working  out 
schedules  because  we're  not  competing 
against  each  other." 

Baltz  Is  sensitive  to  charges  that  Kaiser 
doctors  "undertreat"  or  "underoperate"  com- 
pared with  private  physicians.  "It's  simply 
that  the  style  of  prepaid  group  practice  Is 
different.   A   private   surgeon   sees   someone 
who  may  or  may  not  have  appendicitis  and 
he  can't  afford  to  take  a  chance.  If  that  ap- 
pendix bursts  the  following  day,  he  will  be 
at  fault.  It  could  have  a  serious  impact  on 
his  career.  So  he  plays  it  unnecessarily  safe 
and  removes  the  appendix.  In  Kaiser,  we  can 
afford  to  keep  the  patient  under  observation 
and  wait  to  see  how  the  situation  develops." 
As  an  example  of  how  a  group  can  save 
money  for  Itself  and  Its  patients,  Baltz  de- 
scribes the  solution  the  Vallejo  group  worked 
out  when  vasectomies,  which  used  to  be  an 
elective  procedure  not  covered  by  the  health 
plan,  were  made  a  health  benefit.  "Overnight 
we  had  300  or  400  men  calling  In  to  say 
they  wanted  vasectomies.  First  of  all,  It  put 
enormous   pressure   on   our  urology  staff — 
seeing  all  these  people  and  explaining  the 
operation  to  them,  to  make  sure  they  knew 
what  was  Involved — and  second  of  all.  It  put 
enormous  pressure  on   our  operating  room 
facilities.  Our  group  of  physicians  had  made 
a  policy  decision  that  they  wanted  to  do  this 
operation  in  the  operating  room,  even  though 
many  private  physicians  do  it  in  their  of- 
fices. To  solve  these  problems,  we  began  by 
setting  up  a  lecture,  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, to  which  we  invite  anyone  who  wants 
a  vasectomy,  plus  all  the  wives,  who  have  to 
sign  the  papers  O.K.-lng  the  operation.  We 
serve  coffee,  show  slides,  and  of  course  a  lot 
of  Joking  goes  on  among  the  couples.  But  the 
Important  thing  is  that  in  two  hours  a  physi- 
cian can  szplala  t)M  oparation,  answer  qua«> 


tions  and  deal  with  the  paperwork  of  20 
or  more  men — something  that  would  other- 
wise take  him  at  least  five  times  as  long. 
Then  the  men  who  want  vasectomies  are 
placed  on  a  list,  and  they  are  told  that 
whenever  there  is  some  time  available  in  the 
operating  room  they  will  be  called  on  short 
notice.  If  they  can't  make  it  when  they  are 
called,  they  are  not  taken  off  the  list  but 
simply  called  again  at  the  next  opportunity. 
Amazingly  enough,  most  of  them  come  In 
the  first  time  we  call  them — sometimes  on 
only  an  hour's  notice.  So  when  we  have  a 
sudden  cancellation  of  a  gall-bladder  oper- 
ation, I  can  Just  tell  the  secretary  'Get  me 
five  vasectomies.'  That  way  the  operating 
room  stays  busy,  the  doctors — who  are  there 
anyway — stay  busy,  and  the  patients  are 
happy.  It's  also  one  way  Kaiser  keeps  down 
costs." 

But  are  all  of  Kaiser's  patients  happy?  That 
question  can  start  a  heated  argument  at 
almost  any  dinner  party  where  two  or  more 
Kaiser  members  are  gathered.  The  statistics 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  most  of  Kaiser's 
members  are  satisfied  with  the  health  care 
they  are  receiving.  Shortly  after  Kaiser  went 
public  in  1945,  it  made  a  rule  that  it  would 
take  on  no  employe  group  unless  that  group 
were  offered  at  least  one  alternative  health 
plan  and  unless  there  were  one  annual  "open 
enrollment"  period  when  employes  could 
switch  from  one  health  plan  to  another.  In 
this  way.  It  hoped  to  avoid  serving  a  dis- 
gruntled mlnortly  who  had  no  other  choice, 
and  it  also  provided  itself  with  a  ready- 
made  Indicator  of  consumer  satisfaction. 

Certainly,  most  Kaiser  members  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
plan.  An  independent  survey  in  southern 
California  found  that  65  per  cent  of  Kaiser's 
members  were  very  satisfied,  and  only 
9  per  cent  were  dissatisfied,  whereas  among 
Blue  Cross  members,  28  per  cent  were  very 
satisfied  and  35  per  cent  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  financial  coverage.  Although 
Kaiser  negotiates  separately  with  every  ei» 
ploye  group  it  covers,  even  its  less  compre- 
hensive plans  are  far  more  extensive  tha« 
other  kinds  of  health  Insurance:  multlphasl* 
examinations  are  covered  and  cost  $1;  mater- 
nity care  is  either  completely  covered  or  costs 
$60:  there  Is  no  "deductible"  feature  before 
the  plan's  benefits  start;  there  Is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  hospital  days  per  yeai 
for  which  an  individual  is  covered  nor  1$ 
there  any  sort  of  80-20  splitting  of  cosU 
Kaiser's  insurance  premiums  are  also  oom« 
petltive.  For  example,  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia employe  must  pay  $49.30  per  montfc 
for  coverage  for  himself  and  two  or  mora 
dependents  under  Blue  Cross:  Kaiser's  plaa 
for  a  similar-sized  family  would  cost  him 
$42.63. 

Some  Kaiser  members  are  less  enthuslastu 
about  the  way  In  which  the  medical  plaa 
actually  worlts.  Members  are  encouraged  to 
choose  one  of  Kaiser's  doctors  as  their  "regu. 
lar  physician"  and  to  "build  a  relationship 
with  him,"  but  getting  an  appointment  with 
a  specific  doctor  for  a  nonemergency  matter 
usually  means  a  sU-weeks'  wait.  Anyone  witt, 
an  urgent  problem  Is  referred  to  the  emer- 
gency ward  or  to  one  of  the  "drop-In"  clinics. 
The  drop-in  clinics  are  staffed  by  regular 
Kaiser  doctors  who  draw  this  service  on  a 
rotating  basis,  but  here — since  patients  come 
In  without  an  appointment — one  Is  seldom 
lucky  enough  to  see  one's  regular  doctor, 
and  there  Is  often  a  long  line  producing  a 
wait  of  several  hours.  Because  of  the  frus- 
trations Involved  In  either  trying  to  get  a 
regular  appointment  or  visiting  a  drop-in 
clinic,  many  Kaiser  members  develop  their 
own  techniques  for  getting  around  the  sys- 
tem. "I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  to  the  drop- 
In  pediatric  clinic,"  one  woman  told  me  firm- 
ly; "It's  a  waste  of  time.  If  my  kid  gets  sick, 
I  Just  call  up  my  regular  pediatrician  and 
Insist  that  he  work  me  In. "  Most  doctors  at 
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Kaiser  have  a  certain  amount 
their  schedules  and  try  to 
insistent  patients,  but  many 
approve  of  the  practice.  "Sxire, 
get  wise  and  can  get  to  see 
any  time  they  want,"  says 
if  everyone  did  that,  the  system 
break  down." 

When  the  system  Is  working 
highly  efficient.  A  patient 
his   regular   doctor   or   by   a 
physician  (or  he  may  simply 
for   a   multiphasic   physical 
there  Is  something  seriously 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the 
f  where  a  different  doctor  will 
case)  or  he  can  be  referred  to 
specialists  for  further  dlagno^ 
ment.  In  rare  cases.  Kaiser 
members  with  treatment  at 
its  own  facilities.  Last  year, 
four  children  of  David  CoeteHio, 
whose  family  is  enrolled  In 
plan,  had  open-heart  surgery 
Dr.  Norman  Shumway  at 
Center.  Kaiser's  northern 
group  does  not  have  an 
team  because  they  consider  It 
pense  so  long  as  Dr.  Shumway  Is 
Bay  Area:  instead,  they  pick 
such  oi>eratlons. 

Being  referred  to  and  treate<i 
Kaiser  doctor   for  a   difficult 
however,  be  a  frustrating 
one  member:  "Twelve  years 
ve loped    a    brain    problem 
shunted  about.  Anally  to  San 
almost  a  year.  No  relief  until 
up  on  Kaiser.  Went  to  a  docto^ 
-Mto  area  (where  we  live) 
was  prompt,  and  the  control 
problem  effective;  at  three  tim^s 
cost  of  Kaiser.  The  son  of 
genital  eye  fault.  His  mother 
rising  to  shouts  and  a  few 
a  long  time  but  she  finally  got 
inner  sanctum  In  Oakland  whei? 
doctor. 

This  account  also  raises  the  Issue  of  how 
many  Kaiser  members,  whethe^  out  of  frus- 
tration or  to  save  time,  use  dtjctors  outside 
the  medical  plan  wlthotit  the  plan's  author- 
ized referral.  Some  surveys  IndKjate  that  per- 
haps as  much  as  10  percent  of  the  members' 
hoepltal  care  and  15  percent  <|f  their  office 
visits  take  place  outside  the  Kaiser  system — 
In  this  case  meaning,  of  course,  that  members 
pay  out-of-pocket  for  tbes«  expeBiaes. 

However,  most  of  the  complaints  against 
Kaiser  do  not  come  from  members  with  seri- 
ous aliments  but  from  people  ^th  ordinary 
problems.  A  woman  complains]  "One  day  I 
phoned  Gynecology  for  em  appointment.  I 
was  on  the  phone  for  three  ho^rs,  9  A.M.  to 
12.  Besides  having  them  answer  the  phone 
and  say.  "Pleas*  hold  on,'  I  was i  shifted  back 
and  forth."  Another  woman  ♦ho  went  to 
Gynecology  Emergency  to  have  *  minor  yeast 
Infection  treated  says  she  walked  for  three 
hours  and  then  "you  get  one  nilnut*  with  a 
harried  doctor  who  barely  has  j  the  time  to 
ask  you  what's  wrong,  much  less  tell  you 
how  to  prevent  recurring  yeast  ftifectlons." 

None  of  these  complaints  c^me  as  news 
to  Kaiser's  doctors  or  admlnls^atora,  many 
of  whom  have  devoted  a  great  ideal  of  time 
and  Ingenuity  to  improving  th^  health  care 
delivery  system.  In  1961,  Dr.  iforrls  CoUen, 
who  Joined  Kaiser  In  1942  an4  who  served 
as  Physlclan-in-Chief  first  in  Oakland  and 
then  In  San  Francisco,  set  up  th4  Department 
of  Medical  Methods  to  develop  (jomputer  ap- 
plications that  would  expedite  medical  care. 
Dr.  Collen  took  a  degree  in  eUctrlcal  engi- 
neering before  he  became  a  dioctor  and  is 
widely  credited  with  devising  apd  tntroduc- 
tng  "automated  multiphasic  screening"  at 
Kalaer.  "Dr.  Garfield  had  always  conceived  of 
our  health  plan  as  a  form  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  so  checkups  were  avalli  ible  to  mem- 
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bers  right  from  the  start.  But  the  Increasing 
number  of  requests  for  checkups  took  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  doctors'  time  and 
cost  a  lot  per  patient,  leaving  very  little  time 
and  money  for  the  treatment  of  the  truly  111. 
So  in  1951,  we  set  up  a  multiphasic  screening 
unit.  This  Is  basically  a  systems  approach  to 
checkups  and  It  Involved  repackaging  a  series 
of  tests  so  they  could  be  administered  by 
trained  nurses  and  paramedical  personnel.  At 
the  time  we  began  this  at  Kaiser,  It  was  novel 
In  the  practice  of  medicine,  although  it  was 
not  novel  In  the  field  of  public  health — mo- 
bile chest  X-ray  units  are  an  example.  Then 
in  1964  we  brought  in  the  computer,  and  we 
coined  the  phrase  'automated  multiphasic 
screening.' 

This  does  not  just  mean  that  all  the 
tests  are  processed  automatically  and  the 
results  stored  In  the  computer:  The  com- 
puter Is  also  programed  with  advice  rules,  so 
that  If  a  test's  results  show  some  abnormality, 
the  computer  calls  for  further  tests  before 
the  patient  ever  sees  a  doctor. 

The  multiphasic  unit  in  Oakland  Is  hoiised 
in  the  basement  of  the  small  buUdlng  wher« 
Dr.  Collen  and  Dr.  Barfleld  do  their  cogitat- 
ing. About  180  patients  a  day  can  be  sent 
through  the  system  like  rats  through  a  maze: 
blood  pressure,  chest  X-ray.  electrocardio- 
gram, blood  chemistry,  uranalysis,  eyesight 
and  hearing  tests,  the  Pap  smear  and  a 
mammogram  for  women,  a  medical  history 
(how  many  cups  of  coffee  a  day,  how  many 
cigarettes,  how  many  alcoholic  drinks),  and 
even  some  questions  borrowed  from  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inven- 
tory. (This  last  test,  Dr.  Collen  admits,  has 
not  been  too  successful:  "We'd  like  to  be 
able  to  screen  people  for  psychosomatic  and 
psychosocial  problems,  but  so  far  the  num- 
ber of  cases  we've  spotted  Is  so  small  that 
we  suspect  the  Instrument  Is  not  very 
good.") 

As  of  1970,  the  results  of  some  300,000  multi- 
phasic exams  bad  been  stored  in  the  com- 
puter, providing  not  only  a  large  population 
for  epidemiological  research  but  also  a  time 
series  for  any  given  individual.  Tot  example, 
careful  study  of  these  time  series  has  con- 
vinced Dr.  Collen  that  "there  Is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  yearly  checkup.  If  a  man  In 
his  twenties  feels  well,  he  probably  Is  well, 
Of  course,  anyone — regtu-dleas  of  his  age- 
should  come  In  for  a  multiphasic  or  for 
an  ordinary  checkup  If  he  has  symptomB. 
But  our  studies  show  that  there  is  a 
clear  advantage  to  getting  an  annual  check- 
up for  men  under  the  age  of  46.  After  that 
age,  there  are  enough  changes  occurring  so 
that  an  annual  checkup  is  important;  and 
perhaps  after  the  age  of  60  he  should  get 
a  check-up  every  nine  months,  and  after  the 
age  of  70,  every  six  months."  In  terms  of  epi- 
demiological research,  the  multiphasic  data 
have  alre^y  been  used  to  study  such  things 
as  the  Incidence  of  breast  cancer,  the  Inci- 
dence of  st^-oke  In  Japanese-Americans,  the 
efl'ects  of  <fral  contraceptives  and  the  char- 
acteristics { of  smokers  and  nonamtdcers. 

At  the  Bresent  time,  it  Is  only  the  multl- 
pha^lcdaxa  that  Is  stored  in  the  computer; 
patleHta  at  Kaiser  also  have  ordinary  rec- 
ords of  their  Ills,  medications  and  opera- 
tions that  are  kept  In  manlla  folders.  (One 
advantage  of  group  practice  Is  that  no  mat- 
ter who  treats  the  patient — his  regular  phy- 
sician, a  specialist  or  a  doctor  on  the  emer- 
gency ward — this  same  record  will  be  avail- 
able.) However,  Dr.  Collen  Is  convinced  that 
within  five  to  10  years,  large  systems  such 
as  Kaiser  will  be  computerizing  everything. 
In  1968,  H.E.W.  provided  a  grant  for  setting 
up  a  pilot  project  In  "computerized  medi- 
cal data"  at  Kaiser's  San  Francisco  hoepltal. 
Doctors  were  taught  to  enter  their  diagno- 
sis for  each  office  visit  on  special  forms,  and 
the  data  was  then  entered  Into  the  patients' 
computerized  records.  On-line  typewriter 
terminals  were  Installed  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco out  patient  pharmacies  so  that  all  pre- 


scriptions could  also  be  entered  into  the  pa- 
tients' records.  A  system  of  visual  display 
terminals  responsive  to  light  pens  was  even 
developed  enabling  nurses  to  chart  and  doc- 
tors to  enter  medical  orders  for  their  hospi- 
talized patients  directly  into  the  computer. 
The  whole  elaborate  pUot  project  was  re- 
cently dismantled  when  the  Government 
grant  ran  out  and  it  proved  too  expensive  for 
Kaiser  to  continue  on  its  own.  But  computer 
hardware  Is  getting  cheaper,  even  as  man- 
power costs  are  rtelng,  so  that  in  the  long 
run  Dr.  Collen  may  very  well  be  right. 

Dr.  Sidney  Garfield  has  also  become  fasci- 
nated by  the  computer  and  its  potential, 
but  his  approach  is  somewhat  different,  "f 
used  to  think  that  the  automated  multi- 
phasic was  a  useful  way  to  siphon  off  all 
people  who  wanted  routine  health  checks, 
but  now  I've  come  to  realize  that  this  should 
be  the  method  of  entry  into  our  system,  even 
for  people  who  think  they  are  sick."  But 
what  about  mothers  whose  babies  merely 
have  the  sniffles  or  adults  who  have  sprained 
a  muscle  or  broken  a  leg?  WUl  they  also  be 
sent  through  the  multiphasic?  "No,  we  are 
developing  another  new  system  to  take  care 
of  acute  minor  conditions.  The  patient  will 
come  to  the  emergency  or  drop-in  clinics,  as 
he  does  now,  but  he  will  first  be  seen  by  a 
specially  trained  nurse  who  will  fill  out  a 
protocol."  Such  protocols  are.  in  essence, 
check  sheets  on  which  the  patient's  symp- 
toms, his  temperature,  and  other  relevant 
facts  are  entered.  EventuaUy,  the  patient 
does  see  a  doctor  if  it  turns  out  that  he  needs 
one.  but  for  an  ordinary  cold  or  a  sprain,  he 
might  very  well  Just  be  treated  by  a  nurse. 
The  problem  with  all  of  these  plans  to 
streamline  the  delivery  of  medical  care  Is 
that  the  average  individual  is  not  as  likely 
to  be  as  unemotional  about  repairs  to  his 
body  as  he  Is.  say,  about  repairs  on  his  car. 
Ervlng  Goffmann  once  noted  laconically  in  an 
article  comparing  doctors  and  repairmen  that 
the  body  is  highly  "cathected,"  or  valued,  in 
our  society;  "Individuals  are  uneasy  about 
giving  their  bodies  up  to  the  rational-empir- 
ical ministrations  of  others,  and  hence  need 
their  'confidence'  in  the  server  continuously 
shored  up  by  bedside  assurances."  Dr.  Gar- 
field argues  that  this  pattern  is  changing: 
"At  Kaiser,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  our 
patients  do  not  ask  for  a  specific  doctor:  they 
simply  place  their  faith  in  the  system.  In 
many  situations,  patients  are  also  complete- 
ly satisfied  with  a  well-trained  nurse  prac- 
titioner— for  example  in  the  multiphasic 
or  in  the  well-baby  clinic." 

Garfield  points  to  other  professionals — 
notably  dentists — who  have  made  good  use 
of  assistants  In  rationalizing  their  own 
workloads.  "Or  take  pUots.  When  I  first  be- 
gan to  fly  commercially,  you  went  out  to  the 
airport  and  the  pilot  would  sell  you  a  ticket. 
Then  you  would  climb  Into  the  airplane  and 
sit  either  right  beside  or  behind  him.  Today 
no  one  expects  to  see  the  pilot — let  alone  find 
him  behind  the  ticket  counter — yet  we  have 
confidence  that  he  will  get  us  where  we  are 
going.  The  same  will  soon  be  true  of  doctors: 
They  may  not  be  taking  medical  histories  or 
blood  pressure  any  more,  but  they  will  still 
be  doing  what  they  are  trained  to  do  best" 
Neither  Dr.  Garfield,  nor  anyone  else  at 
Kalser-Permanente,  envisions  a  future  In 
which  all  medical  care  will  be  delivered  by 
health  maintenance  organizations:  In  gen- 
eral, they  favor  a  pluralistic  environment  in 
which  various  approaches  (including  the 
private  physician)  can  compete.  Nor  is  It 
necessary  that  all  H.M.O.'s  be  patterned  ex- 
actly after  Kalser-Permanente.  New  Tork's 
Health  Insurance  Plan  (HIP)  has  often  been 
caUed  an  H.M.O.  without  waUs  because  until 
recently,  state  laws  prohibited  it  from  own- 
ing and  operating  its  own  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. Last  year's  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion bill  overrode  all  such  state  restrictions 
that  have  hampered  the  creation  of  H.M.O.'s 
In  the  past.  It  was  also  designed  to  encourage 
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more  H.M.O.'8  by  making  It  mandatory  for 
employers  above  a  certain  size  to  offer  an 
H.M.O.  plan  to  their  employees  if  such  a  plan 
exists  in  their  area.  Given  such  an  Incentive, 
and  seed-money  or  low-Interest  loans  from 
the  Government,  many  doctors  will  un- 
doubtedly be  drawn  toward  the  H.M.O.  ap- 
proach to  health  care.  And  when  they  are,  it 
Is  likely  that  they  will  be  turning  to  the 
long  experience  of  Kalser-Permanente  for 
guidance. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL    COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record  the 
latest  annual  report  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migra- 
tion— ICEM.  For  more  than  20  years  this 
Geneva-based  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  main  forums  for 
International  action  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional migration  and  refugee  resettle- 
ment. Over  the  years,  more  than  2  mil- 
lion persons — ^most  of  them  refugees — 
have  been  assisted  by  ICEM  in  establish- 
ing new  homes  and  finding  new  hope. 
Some  350.000  of  these  people  have  been 
resettled  in  the  United  States  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  voluntary  agencies. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  refugees  re- 
settled by  ICEM  have  come  from  Eastern 
Europe,  in  recent  years  the  international 
organization  has  become  increasingly  In- 
volved in  other  refugee  problems  as  weU. 
In  close  collaboration  with  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees— UNHCR,  ICEM  has  made  impor- 
tant contributions  in  the  repatriation  of 
refugees  from  the  Sudan  and  in  the  re- 
settlement of  Cuban  refugees  in  Spain, 
of  Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  of 
Asian  refugees  from  Uganda,  and  the 
recent  refugees  from  Chile.  ICEM  has 
also  assisted  the  UNHCR  and  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross — 
ICRC — In  the  recent  exchange  of  pop- 
ulations between  Bangladesh  and  Paki- 
stan, and  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
Nations  Disaster  Relief  OflQce — 
UNDRO — in  Geneva  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  relief  supplies  to  victims  of  nat- 
ural disaster  in  the  Sahel  countries,  the 
Middle  East,  Pakistan  and  Nepal. 

ICEM  and  its  director,  Mr.  John  F. 
Thomas,  not  only  deserve  high  tribute 
for  a  remarkable  record  of  hiunanltari- 
an  service:  but  they  also  deserve  the  con- 
tinued support  of  our  own  Government 
and  others,  in  the  ongoing  efforts  to  be 
of  help  in  people  problems  aroimd  the 
globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  Senators 
ICEM's  latest  annual  report,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

1973 — REVlrW    op   ACHnSVEMENTS 
A  CHALLXNGE  FOR  THE  rUTURE 

During  the  year  1973  ICEM  moved  nearly 
78.000  migrants  to  new  homelands.  The  ma- 
jority were  refugees  who.  in  many  contments, 
appealed  to  the  international  community  to 
be  resettled  elsewhere. 

In  spite  of  the  tight  budgetary  situation 
due  to  monetary  fluctuations  and  mounting 
Inflation,  ICEM  was  able  to  carry  out  all  Its 
operations  while  at  the  same  time  new  re- 


sponsibilities were  being  placed  on  its 
shoulders. 

The  high  level  of  economic  activity  in 
Europe  continued  to  affect  the  volume  of 
emigration.  In  the  year  under  review  fewer 
European  nationals  expressed  the  desire  to 
settle  overseas,  while  traditional  immigra- 
tion countries  such  as  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  Imposed  more 
restrictive  selection  criteria  for  the  intake 
of  Europeans.  This  decline  in  national  emi- 
gration through  ICEM  was  accentuated  by 
the  decision  of  the  Australian  Government 
to  withdraw  from  memt>ership  of  the 
Committee. 

Refugee  migration,  however,  has  not 
diminished.  On  the  contrary,  regrettably,  the 
nximber  of  refugees  continued  to  Increase 
and  new  refugee  situations  often  called  for 
immediate  action  in  which  ICEM  played  an 
important  role.  An  upward  trend  of  ap- 
proximately SO'",;  since  1970  in  ICEM's 
refugee  operations,  now  carried  out  in  prac- 
tically all  parts  of  the  world.  Is  partly  due 
to  ICEM's  participation  in  emergency  pro- 
grammes, at  the  request  of  Governments  or 
international  agencies  responsible  for  this 
humanitarian  work.  While  continuing  its  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  Uganda.  ICEM 
undertook  a  refugee  programme  In  Chile  In 
close  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
Under  thU  programme  persons  requiring  re- 
settlement assistance  were  accepted  by  many 
different  countries  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East;  ICEM,  as  a  non-polltlcal  mternatlonal 
agency,  was  able  to  move  them  all  without 
restriction.  This  exemplifies  the  constant 
need  for  ICEM's  international  operational 
machinery  which  is  capable  of  handling 
crash  programmes  at  any  time  and  In  any 
part  of  the  world  without  interference  or 
disturbance  of  its  "traditional"  operations. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Latin  American  member 
countries  urged  ICEM  to  make  special  efforts 
to  provide  them  with  qualified  manpower  in 
order  to  fill  crucial  gaps  impeding  the  devel- 
opment of  their  economy.  As  a  resvilt.  the 
Selective  Migration  Programme  was  created 
In  1964  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  Latin 
America  those  migrants  possessing  the  skills 
and  experience  essential  to  its  progress.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  ICEM.  with  the  approval 
of  its  European  members,  has  recruited  as 
a  pragmatic  form  of  development  assistance 
some  13,000  qualified  workers.  30%  of  whom 
were  university  professors,  teachers  and  in- 
structors. By  definition  the  Programme  can 
only  satisfy  urgent  needs,  but  it  has  proved 
over  the  years,  as  many  Latin  American  Gov- 
ernments have  repeatedly  confirmed,  to  be 
an  indispensable  tool  for  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  advancement  of  their  countries, 
not  merely  by  the  direct  contribution  of  the 
migrant  himself,  but  also  by  the  knowledge 
and  skills  he  U  able  to  Impart  to  the  national 
workers. 

ICEM  reached  another  milestone  In  its  his- 
tory when  It  moved  Its  two  millionth  mi- 
grant. Migration,  however.  Is  not  merely  a 
question  of  boarding  people  on  ships  or  air- 
planes and  transporting  them  to  new  desti- 
nations. 

The  migration  phenomenon  comprises 
many  other  elements  which  continuously  de- 
mand careful  study  and  analysis.  ICEM  co- 
operates regularly  with  other  international 
bodies  such  as  the  International  Labour  Of- 
fice, the  Council  of  Europe,  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States,  in 
studying  various  aspects  of  migration,  which 
may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being 
of  migrants  in  their  new  countries. 

An  exchange  of  views  on  the  integration 
and  adaptation  of  migrants  will  take  place 
during  the  ICEM  seminar  in  May  1974  to 
which  many  Governments  will  contribute 
either  by  sharing  their  own  experience  or 
making  available  experts  in  this  field.  The 


findings  of  this  seminar  should  prove  valu- 
able  to  Governments  in  connection  with  the 
formulation  of  their  migration  policies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  ICEM.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Its  Council,  in  1972  carried  out  an 
inquiry  which  served  as  a  basis  for  a  study 
on  national  policies  and  trends  of  European 
migration.  In  the  Ught  of  that  study  the 
Council  of  Europe  adopted  its  Resolution 
No.  650,  in  which  ICEM  is  invited  to  consider 
inter  alia  the  establishment.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  Europe,  of  medium  and 
long-term  forecasts  on  migration  within 
Europe,  covering  also  the  non-European 
emigration  countries  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  The  resolution  also  called  for  the  crea- 
tion. In  consultation  with  the  other  inter- 
nation  organizations  concerned,  of  an  in- 
formation centre  on  European  and  par- 
ticularly overseas  migration.  The  growing 
employment  problems  in  many  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries  should  make  it  of  great 
assistance  for  Governments  to  have  soundly 
based  estimates  of  the  vol\mie,  direction  and 
trends  of  European  migratory  ciirrents,  thus 
enabling  them  to  achieve  more  balanced  and 
rational  migration.  ICEM,  In  collaboration 
with  other  International  organizations,  could 
certainly  provide  this  service. 

As  long  as  the  world  is  confronted  with 
employment  problems  and  manpower  needs, 
play  its  role  in  population  movements.  The 
United  Nations  has  designated  the  year  1974 
as  World  Population  Year,  during  which.  It 
is  anticipated,  constructive  plans  wiU  be 
developed  for  a  better  distribution  of  peo- 
ple and  manpower  in  the  world. 

Since  Its  Inception  ICEM  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  realization  of  this  objective 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  better- 
ment of  people  and  countries. 

John  P.  Thomas, 

Director  of  ICEM. 

ICEM's   HuMANrrAKiAN  Programmes 
one  million  retdgees 

On  23  May  1973  ICEM  moved  Its  millionth 
refugee.  This  was  a  60-year  old  former  pro- 
fessor of  literature  and  writer  who  had  be- 
come blind  and  who  suffered  from  partial 
paralysis  eind  tubercolosis.  Last  year  he 
sought  asylum  with  his  wife  in  Italy  where 
they  lived  until  the  Entraide  Ouvri^e  Suisse 
arranged  for  them  to  be  admitted  in  Switzer- 
land. 

During  a  short  ceremony  at  Geneva  Coln- 
trin  airport,  Mr.  John  P.  Thomas,  Director 
of  ICEM,  welcomed  this  handicapped  refugee: 
"as  a  symbol  of  the  one  million  refugees 
IC£3il  is  proud  to  have  assisted  In  their  mi- 
grations during  the  past  21  years.  The  im- 
portant task  of  attaining  international 
solidarity  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  ICEM  Member  Govern- 
ments and  the  devotion  of  intenational 
Voluntary  Agencies  who  Jointly  made  efforts 
to  achieve  this  humanitarian  goal  and  In  par- 
ticular the  generosity  of  Switzerland,  your 
new  home  country  ..." 

RETUCEES  TTNDER  NORMAL  PROGRAMMES 

In  spite  Of  a  certain  detente  between  East 
and  West  refugees  continued  to  arrive  in 
largo  numbers  in  Western  Eiu^e.  As  in 
previous  years  the  majority  found  temporary 
refuge  in  the  traditional  countries:  Austria. 
Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
before  they  were  moved  to  new  homelands. 
However,  for  some  groups  of  refugees  the 
waiting  period,  regrettably,  had  to  be  much 
longer  than  in  earlier  years  as  some  overseas 
Immigration  countries  oould  not  accept  them 
immediately  due  mainly  to  economic  rea- 
sons. Also  some  European  countries,  which  in 
former  years  selected  refugees  in  Austria 
and  Italy,  were  now  unable  to  help  these 
countries  In  reducing  the  number  of  this 
type  of  asylxim  seekers.  One  of  the  reasons 
was  that  they  had  accepted  large  numbers 
of  refugees  from  Uganda  and  Chile  to  whom 
they  felt  they  ShovUd  give  priority.  It  must 
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be  mentioned  that  despite  tho^e 
the  countries  of  first  asylum 
tate  either  to  admit  refugees 
countrlee. 

The  delay  in  resettlement  naturally 
much    concern    In    the 
asylum   and   particularly   to 
agencies.  Subsequently  requests 
liberal  approach  and  more  rapl^ 
were  made  to  the  governments 
immigration    countries.    The    Uiilted 
of    America   quickly   reacted    by 
special   measures  so  that  certain 
refugees  could  depart  to  that 
greater  speed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  li 
1971  public  attention  was  called 
ing  of  exit  visas  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Whereas  In  1972  some  31,600  Jewish 
were  moved  to  Israel,  the  numtjer 
sisslsted.  increased  to  33.237 
Movements  to  Israel  were 
lr>  the  last  few  months  of  1973 
affected  by  the  reopening  of 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  USSR  also  granted  exit 
tries  other  than  Israel  in  a 
than  in  former  years;  many  of 
belonged  to  ethnic  and  rellglou^ 
non-Jewish  origin. 

Thanks  to  the  close  collaboration 
ICEM.    the    United    Nations 
sloner     for     Refugees,     the 
Refugee     Programme     and     the 
Agencies.   It   was  possible   to 
refugees   from  Eastern   Europe 
East  and  North  Africa. 

CXTBAN  SZrUGEES 

Another  large  group  of  ICBM  assisted 
refugees  are  the  Cubans  from  Spain.  The 
influx  of  Cuban  refugees  Into  Spain  In  1971 
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and  In  1972  was  around  12.000      

year,  while  only  2,689  arrived  iu    1973.  This 
decrease    would   seem   to    indicate   that   the 
date  of  31  May  1970  decreed  by 
Government  following  which  no 
cations  for  exit  permits  were  aci 
started  to  take  effect. 

For  the  first  time  since  1961 
from  Spain  exceeded  arrivals  Under  ICEM 
auspices  9,158  Cubans  were  resetted  mainly 
In  the  United  States  with  smallei  groups  go- 
ing to  Australia  and  to  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  1973 
there  were  stUl  some  20.000  Cubm  refugees 
In  Spain  waiting  for  resettlement  This  ac- 
ciunulatlon  of  refugees  has  beeti  a  matter 
of  growing  concern  durirjg  recent  years  Pro- 
tracted periods  of  waiting  might  haWeaslly 
undermined  the  morale  of  the  Refugees,  as 
only  limited  absorption  possibilities  were 
available  in  the  asylum  country.  I'ortunately 
the  United  States  Oovernment  'decided  In 
late  October  to  make  special  fjcllitles  for 
these  refugees  to  enter  the  United  States.  A^ 
a  result,  a  crash  programme  wis  Initiated 
by  December  which  allowed  ICEM  to  increase 
its  movements  to  1000  refugees  t  lat  month. 
Processing  will  be  accelerated  in  1974  In  an 
endeavour  to  reduce  as  fully  as  \  osslble  the 
large  number  of  Cubans  who  'ound  first 
asylum  in  Spain. 

ASIANS   raOK    UGANDA 

In  the  Autumn  of  1972  Preside  it  Amin  of 
Uganda  ordered  the  expulsion  ol  all  Asians 
with  exception  of  those  with  Ugindan  citi- 
zenship. The  largest  number  of 'Asians  af- 
fected by  that  decree  were  thoee  ^Ith  British 
passports,  who  were  all  accept^td  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  However  a  nuiiiber  of  ex- 
pellees of  undetermined  nationality  (state- 
leas)  found  themselves  to  be  l|i  a  rather 
precarious  situation  as  they  could  ^either  ob- 
tain exit  permiu  nor  be  admlttetd  to  coun- 
tries of  asylum  without  special  an^gements 


being  made  on  their  behalf.  In  close  collabo- 
ration with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
ICEM  arranged  for  the  evacuation  of  4,640 
persons  to  temporary  transit  centres  In  Aus- 
tru,  Belgium.  Itay,  Malta  and  Spain,  while 
206  Asians  directly  were  resettled  In  Switz- 
erland and  Denmark.  Before  the  end  of  1972 
ICEM  succeeded  In  moving  1,966  persons 
from  the  asylum  centres  to  final  destinations. 

During  1973,  thanks  to  the  continuous  ef- 
forts of  UNHCR,  Voluntary  Agencies  and 
ICEM,  the  last  stage  of  the  Uganda  opera- 
tion was  reached  and  by  the  31  of  December 
there  were  only  100  refugees  not  yet  resettled. 

The  stateless  Asians  from  Uganda  found 
new  homes  In  24  countries  of  the  world.  TTie 
majority  of  them  were  resettled  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (1,614),  Canada 
(736)  and  the  United  Bangdom  (530) .  Smaller 
groups  were  admitted  In  Sweden  (341).  the 
Netherlands  (259).  Austria  (225),  Switzer- 
land (222),  Belgium  (166)  and  Norway  (164); 
the  remainder  were  accepted  by  various  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America,  Oceania,  the  E^mlrates 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Africa. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
generous  gesture  of  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark who  offered  resettlement  opportunities 
to  100  handicapped  Asians.  Also  other  coun- 
tries relaxed  their  criteria  for  the  admission 
of  sick  and  aged  persons  thus  enabling  the 
resettlement  of  those  people  for  whom  It  Is 
normally  difficult  to  find  a  new  home  coun- 
try. 

The  special  circumstances  In  which  the 
Asian  refugees  had  to  leave  Uganda  resulted 
In  many  families  becoming  separated  and  It 
is  estimated  that  some  1.600  are  still  dis- 
persed over  several  countries  to  the  world. 
During  the  year  It  proved  possible  to  reunite 
228  AsUns  with  their  famlUes.  It  Is  hoped 
that  to  1974  a  final  solution  will  be  found 
for  the  remainder  of  that  problem. 

The  Uganda  operation  once  again  demon- 
strated the  Inestimable  value  of  an  Interna- 
tional mechanism  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  migration  of  uprooted  persons  on  an 
emergency  basis.  Thanks  to  the  continuous 
work  of  the  International  community  a  hu- 
man crisis  which  could  have  reached  Inter- 
national dimensions,  could  be  averted. 

SPXCIAL  PaoCSAM&CZ  rKOM  CHIU: 

Following  the  visit  of  the  Deputy  EMrector 
of  ICEM  to  Chile  shortly  after  the  change  of 
government  In  September  1973,  the  Mtalster 
for  Foreign  Affair*  requested  ICEM  to  make 
available  Its  services  to  the  newly  established 
National  Committee  for  Aid  to  Refugees  in 
arranging  the  departure  of  foreign  refugees 
from  that  country. 

In  resopnse  to  that  appeal,  a  Sub -Commit- 
tee for  Resettlement  was  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  ICEM  representatives  In 
Chile.  ICEM  was  to  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  had  an  office  In  Santiago  de  Chile  for 
twenty  years  and  it  was  not  too  difficult  to 
establish  a  structure  to  handle  the  new 
emergency  situation.  In  close  co-operation 
with  the  Office  of  the  UJf.  High  Conunlsslon- 
er  for  Refugees  and  representatives  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Chilean  Programme  started  early  to  Oc- 
tober.  Within  a  week  the  first  transport  of 
foreign  refugees  took  place. 

In  the  meantime  the  UNHCR  made  a 
world-wide  appeal  for  resettlement  of  these 
non-Chileans.  Blany  countries  responded  to 
that  request  and  accepted  certain  groups, 
which  enabled  ICEM  to  move  more  than 
1 ,000  persons  to  32  different  countries  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Chilean  nationals  who 
for  political  reasons  had  sought  refuge  In 
foreign  embassies  were  not  the  concern  of 
either   the   National   Committee   for  Aid   to 


Refugees  or  of  UNHCR,  but  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment authorized  ICEM  also  to  arrange  for 
their  departure.  Dujrlng  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  ICEM  moved  some  1.250 
Chilean  nationals  to  various  countries. 

Although  normally  the  movement  of  some 
2,250  persons  represent  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  overall  ICEM  operations,  there 
were  several  aspects  In  the  Chilean  pro- 
gramme which  made  It  more  complex  than 
other  operations.  For  example,  the  persons 
for  whom  emigration  assistance  had  to  be 
arranged,  were  dispersed  to  many  localities 
such  as  the  various  emergency  centres  es- 
tablished by  the  National  Committee  for  Aid 
to  Refugees,  the  Stadium  and  almost  all  em- 
bassies of  the  Governments  represented  to 
Chile.  This  created  certain  problems  for  both 
visa  and  embarkation  processing. 

Another  factor  was  the  very  limited  valid- 
ity of  the  safe  conduct  certificates  which 
required  the  departure  of  the  p>erson  con- 
cerned as  soon  as  the  document  had  been 
Issued.  This  made  charter  arrangements  and 
the  movement  of  large  groups  hardly  possi- 
ble. ICEM  was  therefore  very  appreciative  of 
the  positive  response  of  all  major  airlines 
operattog  from  Santiago  to  Its  request  for 
the  granting  of  special  fares  for  these  todl- 
vldual  movements,  thereby  assurtog  mini- 
mum expenditure  from  totematlonal  funds. 

The  programme  will  conttaue  In  1974  and 
at  this  potot  It  can  be  estimated  that  at 
least  another  1,000  resettlement  opportuni- 
ties for  foreign  refugees  will  be  needed  before 
the  problem  of  the  still  remalntog  non- 
Chileans  will  be  solved.  Any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  Chilean  nationals  who  will  be 
leavtog  to  1974  Is  difficult  to  give,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  It  was  reported  that  there 
were  still  between  600  and  800  persons  In  for- 
eign embassies  to  Santiago. 

HANDICAPPED     REFUGEES 

Over  the  years  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  problem  of  handicapped  refugees  Is  a 
conttouous  one.  Although  all  efforts  possi- 
ble are  made  throxigh  the  UNHCR/ICEM 
Si>eclal  Resettlement  Dossier  Programme  to 
find  new  homelands  for  people  with  health 
and  social  problems,  who  cannot  be  accepted 
under  the  normal  Immigration  criteria,  other 
handicapped  refugees  continue  to  arrive  for 
whom  a  satisfactory  solution  has  to  be  found. 
In  spite  of  the  encouragtog  results  achieved 
In  the  resettlement  of  handicapped  during 
the  year,  additional  placement  opportunities 
are  required  to  order  to  avoid  forcing  these 
unforttmate  people  to  remain  tat  long  pe- 
riods of  time  In  refugee  centres  before  being 
given  the  chance  to  totegrate  again  to  the 
community.  This  prompted  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  to  launch  the 
"Ten  or  More  Plan"  during  the  1973  meeting 
of  it*  Executive  Committee.  Both  the  Direc- 
tor of  ICEM  and  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  "handicapped 
refugees"  supported  wholeheartedly  this  hu- 
manitarian plan. 

As  during  previous  years  the  majority  of 
the  lees  seriously  handicapped  refugees  were 
accepted  by  overseas  countries  such  as 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the 
U.S.A.  In  total  nearly  2,000  persons  (handi- 
capped and  their  families)  could  be  re- 
settled; 168  of  them  were  seriously  handi- 
capped and  moved  under  special  schemes. 

Very  few  refugees  of  European  orlgto  ar- 
rived to  Hong  Kong  durtog  the  year  and 
only  six  of  them  needed  to  be  placed  In  Euro- 
pean countries  under  the  handicapped  pro- 
gramme. 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  view  of  the  very 
special  problems  of  Asians  expelled  from 
Uganda  priority  had  to  be  given  to  the 
handicapped  belongtog  to  that  group.  Durtog 


1973  the  totervlewtog  and  examtoatlon  of  a 
number  of  handicapped  Asians  which  had 
started  to  the  fall  of  1972,  was  conttoued 
to  the  transit  centres  In  Austria  and  Italy. 
Some  of  those  refugees  could  fortunately  be 
reunited  with  their  family  members  in 
Canada,  the  United  Ktogdom  and  the  United 
States.  Others  were  accepted  by  traditional 
European  recelvtog  countries  such  as  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Switzerland.  In  this  respect 
Denmark  made  a  remarkable  contribution 
by  recelvtog  some  of  the  most  difficult  handi- 
capped refugees  ever  accepted  by  any  coun- 
try. Only  a  very  small  g^roup  was  not  yet 
resettled  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  for  some 
of  these  handicapped  Asians  a  solution  of 
the  problem  was  in  sight. 

OTBEB    REFUGEES 

ICEM's  transportation  arrangements,  to 
addition,  facilitated  the  resettlement  of 
3,300  non-European  refugees  to  1973.  Most 
of  the  movements  were  arranged  by  the 
ICEM  Office  to  Hong  Kong  mainly  for  refu- 
gees from  South-East  Asian  countries. 

There  were  also  97  Tibetan  and  African 
refugees  who  were  resettled  In  European 
countries  and  Canada.  The  former  group 
was  moved  on  a  luUy  reimbursable  basis  to 
Switzerland  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment while  the  movement  of  those  from 
Africa  was  arranged  on  behalf  of  UNHCR. 

Thanks  to  contributions  made  available 
specifically  for  that  purpose,  ICEM  was  able, 
to  collaboration  with  the  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, to  establish  a  special  loan  fund  for  refu- 
gees from  outside  Europe.  This  fund  made 
It  possible  to  assist  some  very  needy  cases 
who  had  been  waiting  for  their  emigration 
in  very  difficult  circumstances  for  many 
years. 

Here  again  the  competence  of  ICEM's  to- 
tematlonal mechanism  comes  to  the  fore 
permltttog  it  to  deal  with  refugees  in  widely 
dispersed  areas. 

CO-OPKRATION  IN  CRITICAI.  BTTUATIONS 

Co-operation  with.  UNHCR.  The  1971  war 
of  secession  on  the  Indian  Sub-continent, 
which  led  to  the  Independence  of  Bangladesh, 
left  some  200,000  people  as  prisoners  of  war, 
totemees,  refugess,  or  Just  as  "displaced  {per- 
sons" In  countries  in  which  they  were  either 
not  considered  desirable  or  which  they  did 
not  regard  as  their  homelands.  After  fre- 
quently toterrupted  diplomatic  negotiations, 
the  governments  concerned  finally  agreed,  to 
sununer  1973,  on  an  exchange  of  these  un- 
fortunate people.  The  execution  of  this  huge 
programme  was  entrusted  to  the  United 
Nations  High  Oommlsaloner  for  Refugees  and 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  in  turn  requested  ICEM 
to  make  its  technical  know-how  on  transport 
matters  available  by  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding, on  Its  behalf,  aircraft  charter  agree- 
ments. 

An  Initial  small  scale  "pilot"  operation  was 
performed  to  mid-July  1973  when  four  one- 
way charter  flights  carried  a  total  of  444 
people  from  Karachi  to  Dacca. 

A  second  larger  and  more  Important  opera- 
tion commenced  towards  the  end  of  Augvist 
when  10,000  to  15,000  persons  bad  to  be 
moved  wlthto  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
ICEM  tovlted  15  companies  to  submit  their 
bids  for  this  humanitarian  airbridge  which 
finally  was  entrusted  to  ARIANA  Afghan  alr- 
Itoes.  This  company  performed  94  charter 
filghts  movtog  a  total  of  13,337  persons  wlthto 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  succesefxil  com- 
pletion of  this  operation  was  followed  by 
other  repatriation  programmes  to  which 
ARIANA,  the  British  charter  alrltoes  Donald- 
son International  Airways,  ALXA,  the  Royal 
Jordanian    Alrltoes    and    KLM,    the    Royal 


Dutch  Airlines  took  part.  By  the  end  of  1973 
some  73,000  persons  had  been  repatriated, 
the  operation  is  still  continuing  but  at  a  re- 
duced pace.  However  It  Is  hoped  that  move- 
ments can  be  accelerated  after  the  close  of 
the  Pan-Islamic  conference  which  is  sched- 
uled to  convene  to  Pakistan  durtog  mid- 
February  1974. 

Technical  tran^ortatlon  assistance  was 
also  given  to  the  United  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  In  relation  to  the  repatriation  of 
thousands  of  Southern  Siuianese  refugees 
who  had  sought  asylum  to  neighbouring 
countries. 

ICEM's  mato  task  was  to  make  aircraft 
charter  agreements  in  order  to  carry  out 
flights  between  Khartoum,  Juba  and  other 
South  towns  for  transporting  the  food  and 
material  necessary  to  permit  a  smooth  settle- 
ment of  the  repatriates.  Furthermore  charter 
flights  had  to  be  contracted  for  the  repatria- 
tion of  over  3,000  handicapped  refugees  and 
their  families,  tocludtog  lepers,  who  had 
found  a  temporary  asylum  to  the  Central 
African  Republic.  Finally  ICEM  was  tovolved 
to  the  air  transportation  of  supplies  (mostly 
medicine  or  medical  apparatus)  from  Eu- 
rope to  the  Sudan,  for  which  special  facilities 
inter  alia  on  scheduled  cargo  aircraft  could 
be  obtained. 

When  the  South  Sudan  operation  was  suc- 
cessfully completed,  the  UNHCR  Senior  Ad- 
viser on  Special  projects  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  ICEM's  assistance  and  to  particu- 
larly of  the  secondment  of  Its  experienced 
staff,  "which  made  it  possible  for  UNHCR  to 
overcome  tremendous  and  unprecedented 
difficulties  In  terms  of  transportation  tech- 
niques. The  South  Sudan  operation  will  un- 
doubtedly stand  as  yet  another  significant 
example  of  close  and  fruitful  co-operation 
between  ICEM  and  UNHCR". 

Co-operation  with.  VNDRO.  At  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Office 
(UNDRO)  to  Geneva,  an  ICEM  official  was 
seconded  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  assist  that 
office  In  obtalntog  the  necessary  cargo  space 
free  of  charge  or  at  special  rates  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  urgently 
needed  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the  victims 
of  natural  disaster  In  the  Sahel  countries, 
the  Middle  East,  Pakistan  and  Nepal. 

Movements  of  National  Migrants  and 
Other  Categories 

EUROPEAN    NATI0NAI,S 

During  1973  ICEM  moved  9.601  national 
migrants  to  overseas  countries.  This  rela- 
tively low  number  Is  due  to  several  factors. 
Firstly,  the  enlargement  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  from  six  to  nine  mem- 
bers and  the  stlll-conttoulng  expansion  of 
the  European  economy  was  associated  with  a 
further  Increase  In  Intra-European  migration. 
Secondly,  late  In  1972  and  early  to  1973  some 
overseas  Immigration  countries  announced 
that  their  economic  situation  obliged  them 
to  be  more  restrictive  In  their  immigration 
criteria.  This  inevitably  dissuaded  many  po- 
tential migrants  to  proceed  with  their  emi- 
gration plans.  Thirdly,  the  Australian  Oov- 
ernment decided  to  carry  out  Its  assisted 
passage  movements  of  European  nationals 
without  ICEM's  collaboration. 

The  majority  of  the  national  migrants  as- 
sisted by  ICEM  (7.390  persons)  resettled  In 
traditional  Immigration  countries  such  as 
Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand.  South  Africa 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  greatest 
number  coming  from  Oermariy,  Greece.  Italy 
and  Malta.  2.192  Europeans  found  new  oppor- 
tunities In  Latin  America,  for  a  mato  part 
under  the  special  programmes  designed  to 
assist  the  socio-economic  development  of  that 
conttoent. 


Of  the  total  moved,  about  400  migrants  who 
were  not  qualified  for  government  assisted 
programmes,  were  enabled  to  Joto  their  rela- 
tives overseas  thanks  to  arrangements  be- 
tween ICEM  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

A  renewed  interest  in  migration  from  Eu- 
rope manifested  Itself  durtog  the  last  month 
of  the  year,  at  which  time  an  increased  level 
of  applications  was  reported  by  most  Im- 
migration countries.  This  trend  may  well  be 
ascribed  to  growtog  employment  problems  to 
Europe,  matoly  due  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
consequently  the  somewhat  bleaker  outlook 
for  the  future  of  further  economic  expan- 
sion. 

VOLUNTEERS 

In  the  course  of  several  years  ICEM  as- 
sisted the  United  Nations  Volunteers  Pro- 
gramme (UNV),  International  voluntary 
agencies  and  some  governmental  agencies  by 
arranging  the  transport  of  volunteers  and 
development  aid  workers  recruited  by  those 
organizations  to  participate  in  development 
projects  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
advantages  to  the  organizations  are.  firstly, 
economic  as  the  workers  benefit  from  the  spe- 
cial rates  available  to  ICEM,  and  secondly,  it 
frees  them  from  making  travel  arrangements, 
for  which  they  are  normally  not  equipped. 
During  1973.  almost  300  volunteers  and  de- 
velopment aid  workers  were  moved  to  35  dif- 
ferent countries,  mainly  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

ICEM  renders  similar  service  to  the  ILO 
International  Centre  for  Advanced  Technical 
and  Vocational  Tratotog  In  Italy  by  arrang- 
ing the  transport  of  the  students  to  and  from 
the  Centre  to  Turto.  During  the  year  577  stu- 
dents were  moved,  which  brtogs  the  total 
number  of  persons  assisted  since  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  ILO  to  1967  to  3,676. 
The  savings  to  transportation  costs  have  been 
very  substantial  for  the  ILO  Centre  and  have 
enabled  It  to  tocrease  considerably  the  num- 
ber of  scholarships. 

HOW  THET   WERE   MOVED 

Whereas  In  the  past  the  principal  means  of 
transport  of  migrants  was  by  sea,  the  trend 
towards  air  movements  has  accelerated  In  the 
last  ten  years  so  that  the  latter  mode  of  travel 
to  1970  accounted  alreadv  for  nearly  70 ^c  and 
In  1973  for  95  ^c  of  all  transport. 

Although  a  small  number  of  migrants  still 
Indicated  a  preference  for  sea  travel,  for  to- 
stance  to  Latin  America.  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  It  was  the  exception  to  North 
America,  where  in  1973  less  than  two  out  of 
each  thousand  persons  chose  to  be  trans- 
ported by  ship.  This  change  to  travel  pat- 
tern is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  vessels  servlctog  regular  lines  has  dimin- 
ished consMerably  as  shipping  companies 
started  already  some  years  ago  to  take  ships 
out  of  routine  services  to  order  to  operate 
cruises,  which  are  more  lucrative.  Further- 
more the  strong  competition  of  air  com- 
panies and  the  preference  shown  by  the  pub- 
lic for  air  travel  has  been  of  considerable  In- 
fluence on  ICEM's  movements. 

In  past  years  a  large  proportion  at  the  air 
movements  of  migrants  were  carried  out  by 
charter  filghts.  while  to  addition  transport 
took  place  on  scheduled  services  for  which 
ICEM  had  obtatoed  reduced  fares.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  capacity  of  the 
aircraft  (Jumbo  Jet)  ICEM  undertook  suc- 
cessful negotiations  for  group  flights  on 
scheduled  services  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  allow  for  more  frequent 
departures  which  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
migrants. 

For  these  groups  flights  from  the  main  de- 
parture potots  in  Europe  conditions  could  be 
obtatoed  competitive  with  charter  prices. 
Charter  flights  were  still  operated  to  serve 
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tho60   countries   where    such 
could  not  yet  be  made  or  wheni 
of  movements  exceeded  the 
the  air  companies  on  scheduled 


Arrangements 
the  volume 
p<isslbUltles  of 
services. 
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Special  Servicks 

Language  training,  a  service  which,  since 
1952,  ICEM  has  provided  for  well  over  200,- 
000  national  and  refugee  migrants,  has  been 
given  Increasingly  general  recognition  In  re- 
cent years  as  one  of  the  ma  t  Important 
factors  In  the  preparation  of  nlgrants  for 
life  In  their  new  homelands.  Th  tse  premove- 
ment  language  training  prognimmee,  con- 
ducted by  ICEM  In  Austria.  B^lglum.  Ger- 
many. Greece,  Italy,  Spain.  Tuikey  and  the 
Lebanon  In  1973,  provided  courses  for  more 
than  8,000  migrants.  Thotigh  tie  great  ma- 
jority of  these  migrants,  destlniKl  for  move- 
ment to  overseas  countries,  required  Instruc- 
tion In  English,  classes  In  Spanish  for  refu- 
gees Intending  to  resettle  In  Lutln  America 
were  also  provided. 

The  special  programme  of  vo;atlonal  and 
language  training  carried  out  a;  the  Allmos 
Women's  Training  Centre  In  jLthens,  con- 
tinued to  operate  throughout  tie  year.  The 
Allmos  Centre,  unique  In  this  flwd,  was  built 
and  equipped  several  years  ago  by  the  Greek 
Government  and  handed  over  »  ICEM  for 
use  m  the  preparation  of  young  single  Greek 
women  for  emigration  to  Australia.  It  has 
the  capacity  to  house  and  trail  nearly  450 
migrants  yearly  In  a  range  of  vocational  and 
domestic  science  subjects  as  we  1  as  English 
language.  Due,  however,  to  chances  In  migra- 
tion policy  during  1973,  the  ni  mbers  com- 
ing forward  dropped  markedly  and  only  89 
trainees  were  enrolled.  There  ar4  good  hopes 
now,  however,  that  operation  at  t  much  high- 
er level  will  restime  in  1974. 

1973  saw  the  beginning  of  a  new  venture  in 
the  field  of  ICEM  language  tjalnlng  with 
two  experimental  language  courses  In  Ger- 
man resigned  for  Italians  Intending  to  go 
to  Germany  as  guest-workers.  6ne  of  these 
njurses  was  conducted  at  the  request  and 
with  the  financial  support  of  ithe  Council 
of  Europe,  the  other  with  the  ijnahclal  and 
technical  cooperation  of  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man Governments.  Both  courts  produced 
excellent  results  and,  with  tha  anticipated 
stipport  of  both  Govemmenta  ooncemed,  it 
Is  now  planned  to  organize  many  more 
courses  of  thU  kind  In  Italy  during  1974. 

Tkn  Yxaxs  or  Sklxcttvx  Mickat^n  to  Latot 
Amzsica 

Within  ten  years  ICEM  recruited,  selected, 
nxoved  and  placed  In  Latin  America  12,811  se- 
lected migrants.  Including  614  uoiverslty  pro- 
fessors and  3,038  teachers  of  othfr  grades  and 
Instructors.  | 

Though  at  first  sight,  these  |  figures  may 
seem  smali,  the  result  of  selective  migration 
should  be  evaluated  In  qualitative  terms.  In 
addition.  It  has  been  calculate<l  by  special- 
ists th*t  the  capital  Investment  reqiilred  for 
the  training  of  a  middle-level  technician 
averages  some  US  (20,000.  In  other  words,  the 
capital  which  the  Selective  Migration  Pro- 
gramme ba«  provided  for  Latlq  America  in 
the  form  of  human  resources  can  be  esti- 
mated at  260  mUllon  dollars.  A  Highly  quali- 
fied worker  moreover  has  a  "laultlpller  ef- 
fect" on  the  production  process  of  which  he 
is  part;  In  o^er  words,  his  presence  is  very 
frequently  a  determining  factot  In  the  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs.  1 

The  SelecUve  Migration  j^rocedure  is 
rather  like  an  iceberg:  what  Is  i seen  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The  Implementa- 
tion of  the  various  programmes  requires  a 


series  of  operations  which,  in  themselves 
are  complex  and  which  call  for  a  considerable 
effort.  The  increased  requirements  of  the 
Latin  American  cotmtrles  as  regard  level  of 
skill  makes  It  necessary  to  refine  the  re- 
cniltment  machinery  In  order  to  find  the 
most  suitable  candidates  for  essential  func- 
tions in  Latin  America.  In  order  to  move 
1,000  persons  the  European  missions  of  ICEM 
must  interview  not  less  than  10,000. 

PROGRESS  NXKDS  TECHNOIOOT 

High  level  human  resovirces  play  a  domi- 
nant role  in  the  development  process  of  many 
countries  In  the  world  and  In  particular 
of  Latin  America.  Progress  today  needs  tech- 
nology and  technology  needs  a  reservoir  of 
highly  qualified  workers  to  expand  the  econ- 
omy and  consequently  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living.  Latin  America,  in  spite  of  its  huge 
population  Is  struggling  with  a  shortage  of 
highly  skilled  manpower  which  hampers  the 
full  exploitation  of  its  rich  natural  resources. 

How,  basically,  can  this  shortage  of  skilled 
and  professional  manpower  be  overcome? 
By  promoting  and  developing  education.  But 
according  to  some  UffESCO  studies,  the  edu- 
cational structures  of  Latin  America  cannot 
yet  fully  provide  the  manpower  that  is  vitally 
needed.  Professor  Harbison  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  stated  that  the  development  of 
human  resources  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  supple- 
ment education  with  other  means  that  are 
more  effective  In  the  short  term.  The  Latin 
American  countries  have  Immediate  needs 
which,  if  left  uncovered,  Imjjede  develop- 
ment. The  Immigration  of  high  level  human 
resources  Is  one  Immediate  solution  to  this 
problem. 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  Latin  American 
Member  Governments  drew  the  attention  of 
ICEM  to  this  need  for  the  importation  of 
technology  In  the  form  of  skUled  manpower. 
Ten  years  ago.  In  1964,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  467  persons  were  moved  by  this  process 
and  In  the  same  year  the  Director  of  ICEM 
submitted  to  the  Council  his  conclusions  on 
the  results  of  the  experiment  and  sisked  Its 
approval  for  the  establishment  of  a  Selective 
Migration  Progranmie. 

SCLECTTVK    inORATIOir 

The  principal  feature  of  selective  migra- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  a  migrant  Is  selected 
both  for  his  occupational  qualifications  and 
for  his  personal  background  and  human 
qualities;  It  also  means  that  his  ability  and 
experience  are  tested  for  a  ^)eclflc  Job  and 
that,  consequently  he  can  start  being  pro- 
ductive as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  the  country 
of  his  choice. 

At  the  CoTincU  session  in  May  1965,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  requesting  the  Di- 
rector to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  two  meetings  were  held— one  of  the 
Latin  American  coimtries  of  ICEM.  and  a 
similar  one  of  the  E^uropean  Member  coun- 
tries— with  a  view  to  launching  the  Selective 
Migration  Programme.  The  Latin  American 
Governments  met  in  Montevideo  in  August 
1965  and  decided  to  request  the  Director  of 
ICEM  to  intensify  his  efforts  to  Increase  the 
fiow  of  selected  migrants  to  Latin  America. 
That  Montevideo  meeting  was  of  great  sig- 
nificance, since  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Latin  American  countries  adopted  a  com- 
mon attitude  tj  problems  of  migration. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  Member  Govern- 
ments met  in  Madrid  and,  having  considered 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  In  Montevideo,  de- 
cided to  give  their  support  to  the  Selective 
Migration  Programme  by  permitting  and  fa- 
cilitating the  recruitment  and  selection  In 
their  respective  countries  of  those  qualified 


workers  necessary  for  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  development  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

Thus,  through  the  Montevideo  and 
Madrid  meetings,  the  Selective  Migration 
Programme  was  officially  bom,  and  Its  tar- 
get was  the  movement  of  500  technlcUms  in 
1966,  a  figure  which  was  to  be  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  following  years. 

The  Programme  Is  operated  through  the 
ICEM  offices  In  Latin  America  and  In  West- 
ern European  countries. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Office  In  Latin 
America  Is  to  analyze  in  collaboration  with 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  country 
concerned,  the  national  labour  market  and 
to  determine  the  requirements  for  qualified 
manpower  which  cannot  be  covered  from  the 
country's  own  manpower  resotirces.  Second- 
ly, It  consists  in  the  receipts,  placement  and 
assistance  of  selected  workers  on  their  ar- 
rival In  the  country. 

In  Europe  ICEM,  in  co-operation  with  the 
governments  concerned,  tries  to  meet  the 
professional  requirements  and  employment 
conditions  received  from  Latin  America.  The 
work  of  the  various  ICEM  offices  Is  to  recruit 
and  to  select  suitable  candidates,  to  counsel 
them  concerning  working  and  living  condi- 
tions In  the  country  of  their  choice,  and  to 
carry  out  all  the  formalities  of  documenta- 
tion and  transport. 

ICEM's  Latin  American  Programmes  con- 
sist for  a  main  part  of  the  Selective  Migra- 
tion Programme,  whose  characteristics  will 
be  described  hereunder.  In  addition  to  this 
Programme  ICEM  Is  carrying  out  a  Famai 
Reunion  Programine  for  the  transfer  of 
family  members  sponsored  by  migrants  al- 
ready In  Latin  America  as  well  as  Special  and 
Experimental  Programmes  which  have  the 
objective  of  assisting  the  Latin  American 
countries  In  developlLj  migration  plans  and 
in  creating  the  premises  for  the  recruit- 
ment in  Europe  of  teachers  and  project 
leaders. 

Selective  Migration  Includes  the  following 
programmes  which  In  ICEM  terminology 
are  called:  Permanent  Manpower  Program- 
me and  Pre-placed  Manpower  Programmes. 

The  difference  between  the  Permanent  and 
Pre-placed  Manpower  Programmes  Is  funda- 
mental; it  Is  based  primarily  on  the  way  in 
which  manpower  needs  are  determined.  In 
the  case  of  the  Permanent  Manpower  Pro- 
gramme requirements  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  lists  of  occupations  prepared  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Ministries  of  Labour, 
for  which  the  country  has  a  continuous  de- 
mand. 

Minimum  salaries  are  fixed  for  the  differ- 
ent professions,  which  ICEM  guarantees. 
The  candidates  moved  are  not  only  received 
and  helped  by  ICEM  on  arrival;  ICEM  covers 
their  basic  needs  for  accommodation  and 
maintenance  until  they  are  placed  In  a  Job. 
And  If,  on  placement,  their  salary  is  less  than 
the  guaranteed  minimum,  ICEM  covers  the 
difference  during  the  first  two  years  after 
their  Initial  placement. 

Certain  variants  exist  within  the  Perma- 
nent Manpower  Programme.  One  of  these 
consists  In  the  training  courses  organised 
with  a  view  to  providing  additional  tech- 
nical and  practical  training  to  potential  mi- 
grants, thus  Improving  their  level  of  quali- 
flcatlons.  Such  courses  are  organized  at  the 
Casa  de  America  in  Vigo.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment meets  all  the  costs  and  has 
placed  the  use  of  the  Centre  also  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Latin  American  trainees  desiring  to 
upgrade  their  skills. 

The  Pre-placed  Manpower  Programmes 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  specific  Job 
to  which  the  candidate  is  assigned. 
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A  vacancy  notice  is  sent  to  the  European 
offices  and  one  or  more  candidates  are  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  specifications  of 
that  notice.  The  European  offices  draw  up 
the  curriculum  vltae  of  the  selected  can- 
didates, which  are  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
ested universities,  public  Institutions  or  pri- 
vate enterprises  so  that  they  can  take  a 
decision.  Priority  Is  more  and  more  given 
to  vacancies  connected  with  Government 
plaiuilng. 

The  programme  of  sponsored  manpower  Is 
a  variety  of  pre-placement.  A  firm  or  other 
entity  gives  ICEM  the  name  of  a  European 
candidate  with  whose  professional  and  per- 
sonal data  It  Is  familiar.  In  such  case  ICEM 
arranges  for  the  counselling,  processing  and 
transport  of   the   candidate. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Migration  Programme,  ICEM  has  created 
two  types  of  incentives:  the  Adjustment 
Fund  and  the  Integration  Assistance. 

The  Adjustment  Fund  originates  from  the 
Montevideo  meeting  at  which  its  establish- 
ment was  proposed.  Its  essential  purpose  Is 
to  comp>ensate,  at  least  In  part,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  initial  salaries  paid  In 
Latin  America  and  those  which  candidates 
enjoy  In  European  countries.  In  addition, 
the  Fund  serves  in  certain  cases  to  provide 
dependent  allowances.  Installation  grants 
and  other  benefits.  Integration  Assistance  Is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  initial  phase  of  the 
immigrant's  life  In  his  new  country.  One 
form  of  this  assistance  Is  a  medlcsil  and  ac- 
cident Insurance  for  the  migrant  and  his 
wife  for  one  year.  It  protects  him  during  the 
period  between  his  arrival  and  the  time  when 
he  becomes  eligible  for  benefit  under  the  na- 
tional social  security  scheme. 

In  this  context  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  question  of  language  which, 
being  a  major  problem  for  immigrants  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  has  received  ICEM's 
special  attention.  Migrants  are  provided  with 
handbooks  and  records  In  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese, In  order  to  ensure  that  when  they 
arrive  In  the  country  of  their  destination, 
they  will  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  there.  In  Brazil,  and  more 
particularly  in  S&o  Paulo,  where  the  exist- 
ence of  groups  of  a  certain  size  Justifies  this, 
a  modem  language  laboratory  applying  the 
new  audio- visual  system  of  Instruction  has 
been  established.  Language  training  facilities 
exist  also  in  Argentina. 

SPECUI.    AND    EXPERIMENTAL    PROGRAMMES 

As  already  mentioned  the  Selective  Mi- 
gration Programme  Is  supplemented  by  Spe- 
cial and  Experimental  I>rogrammes,  amongst 
which  are  agricultural  and  artisan  projects. 

The  agricultural  programmes  call  fcH-  the 
collaboration  of  ICEM  In  recruiting  and 
selecting  Eurof>ean  farmers  who  have  their 
own  capital  and  are  going  to  be  integrated 
in  agricultural  projects  in  Latin  America, 
where  they  will  disseminate  their  Itnowledge 
and  cultivation  techniques.  The  running  of 
such  programmes  requires  the  existence  of 
an  organized  project  with  the  necessary  In- 
frastructure and  the  provision  of  credit  fa- 
cilities. ICEM  is  collaborating  on  projects 
of  this  kind  with  several  Latin  American 
countries  among  which  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay. 

In  order  to  give  interested  European  farm- 
ers the  possibility  to  analyze  agricultural  op- 
portunities in  Argentina,  ICEM  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  Argentinian  Director- 
ate for  Migration,  and  with  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Development  of  the  Inferior 
Valley  of  Rio  Negro,  IDKVI. 

This  agreement  considers  the  organization 
of  special  orientation  courses  for  European 


agriculturists  in  Argentina  of  a  dtiration  of 
two  to  three  weeks,  during  which  partici- 
pants are  given  detailed  information  on  agri- 
cultural structures,  commercialization  of 
products  and  conditions  of  participation  In 
tiAtlonal  development  projects.  A  first  ex- 
perimental course  was  organized  in  Febru- 
ary 1973  with  the  participation  of  a  group  of 
12  Swiss  farmers,  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Rio  Negro  area. 

The  purpose  of  the  artisan  programmes  Is 
to  assist  the  Latin  American  Governments  In 
preparing  projects  of  artisan  training  and  of 
expansion  of  handicraft. 

Such  Initial  and  very  Important  co-opera- 
tion is  followed  by  recruitment  in  E^urope  of 
artisan  instructors  of  project  leaders  within 
the  framework  ot  ICEM  selective  migration. 
Thousands  of  Latin  American  artisans  have 
benefllted  from  this  programme  of  ICEM. 

IMPACT  or  SELECTIVE  MIGRATION 

Selective  Migration  has  become  within  one 
decade  the  cornerstone  of  ICEM  activities  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  significant  that  the  per- 
centage of  professionals  with  academic  or 
equivalent  qualifications,  among  the  total 
number  of  selected  workers  moved  under  the 
Programme  Is  on  the  Increase. 

For  example  the  Impact  of  university  grad- 
uates and  Its  contribution  on  the  formation 
of  a  future  professional  611te  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  great  number  of  qualified  profession- 
als proposed  by  ICEM  for  our  Universities 
has  allowed  us  to  know  the  availability  of 
human  resources  in  Europe  and  to  establish 
plans  for  development  activities.  The  asslst- 
smce  of  ICEM  has  been  of  Inestimable  vaMe 
and  we  do  hope  that  this  will  continue  In  the 
future.  We  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  a 
good  part  of  our  success  depends  on  ICEM's 
collaboration. 

Selective  migration  has  helped  and  con- 
tinues to  help  to  overcome  technological  lim- 
itations and  develop  certain  sectors  of 
industry  and  agriculture.  It  provides  the  es- 
sential human  resources  without  which  no 
development  is  possible.  The  progress  in  tech- 
nology is  for  a  main  part  dependent  on  the 
transfer  of  European  qualified  workers  in- 
jecting their  skills  and  knowledge  in  the 
growing  economies. 

It  is  of  vital  importance,  as  was  confirmed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Industry  of  Ambato  and 
Guayaquil  of  Ecuador,  that  we  incorporate 
In  the  local  industry  well  trained  and  quali- 
fied technicians  to  advise  and  to  help  in  the 
realization  of  plans  and  programmes.  Many 
industries  have  benefited  from  the  Selective 
Migration  Programme,  thanks  to  which,  they 
have  obtained  new  technological  methods 
and  a  higher  production.  The  progress  of  the 
economy  requires  a  transfer  on  a  large  scale 
of  advanced  technology  as  well  as  human  and 
cultural  contribution  of  people  from  Europe. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION    AT    THE 
OPERATIONAL    LEVEL 

An  increasingly  successful  process  of  con- 
sultation and  practical  collaboration  with 
various  international  organizations  with  re- 
gard to  ICEM  activities  took  place  during 
the  year  1073. 

Early  in  January,  the  Director  of  ICEM. 
met  UN  Secretaray-Oeneral,  Mr.  Kurt  Wald- 
helm,  and  Under-Secretary-Oeneral  for  Po- 
litical and  General  Assembly  Affairs.  Mr. 
Bradford  Morse,  in  New  York.  The  Director 
left  with  the  Secretary-General  a  memoran- 
dum suggesting  specific  areas  in  which  ICEM 
could  co-operate  or  Intensify  its  cooperation 
with  the  UN  and  its  Speciallaed  Agencies. 
The  Secretary-General  gave  his  personal 
support  to  these  proposal?  which  referred. 


inter  alia,  to  continued  close  collaboration  in 
solving  International  humanitarian  and 
social  problems,  Increased  participation  of 
ICEM  in  the  Population  Commission's  activ- 
ities, attendance  of  sessions  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcll  as  well  as  prac- 
tical collaboration  with  such  other  UN  offices 
of  recent  creation  as  the  UN  Disaster  Relief 
Office  (UNDRO)  and  the  UN  Volunteers  Pro- 
gramme (UNV) . 

Co-operation  between  the  Office  of  the  UN 
High  Conamisslouer  for  Refugees  and  ICEM 
was  further  strengthened,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Implementation  of  emergency 
programmes.  In  addition  technical  co-opera- 
tion was  given  to  that  Office  in  Its  efforts  to 
resolve  critical  population  situations  (see 
pages  12-13). 

In  March,  the  Director  met  with  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  International  Labour 
Office  (ILO)  to  clarify  areas  of  mutual  Inter- 
est to  ILO  and  ICEM  In  connexion  with  re- 
search and  programme  activities  in  the  field 
of  labour  migration  to  which  the  ILO  is 
giving  renewed  attention. 

As  a  result,  an  Informal  working  committee 
was  established  which  subsequently  met 
twice  in  order  to  review  the  separate  activ- 
ities and  to  discuss  concrete  proposals  for 
co-operation  between  the  two  organizations. 

Talks  with  the  Director-General  and  senior 
officials  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations  (PAO)  led  to 
an  exchange  of  letters  between  FAO  and 
ICEM  which  outlines  specific  areas  of  co- 
operation. A  Joint  project  was  successfully 
carried  out  during  the  year  to  study,  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  development  of  quinoa  as  a 
milk  substitute.  A  FAO  expert  undertook  a 
survey  in  question  under  arrangements 
worked  out  by  the  two  organizations.  Other 
projects  of  co-operation  m  Latin  America 
are  being  examined  by  the  local  representa- 
tives of  l>oth  organizations. 

Co-operation  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  was  intensified.  At 
the  request  of  OAS.  ICBai  provided  support 
and  collaboration  In  a  survey  of  labour  mi- 
gration movements  and  factors  determining 
migration  policy  In  the  countries  of  the  An- 
dean Pact.  An  ICEM  expert  advised  on  the 
planning  of  the  survey  and  ICEM  represent- 
atives in  the  countries  concerned  assisted 
OAS  officials  in  Its  Implementation. 

Furthermore  ICEM  was  Invited  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  of  Venezuela  to  partic- 
ipate In  a  meeting  of  six  Ministers  of  La- 
bour of  the  Andean  Group.  ICEM  contrib- 
uted to  the  preparation  of  a  multilateral 
agreement  on  migration,  which  provides  in- 
fer alia  for  the  establishment  of  migration 
offices  within  the  Ministries  of  Labour  and 
for  the  possibility  that  the  existing  services 
of  ICEM  in  Latin  America  might  be  used  for 
the  exchange  of  manpower.  In  particular  of 
skilled  workers,  among  the  six  Andean  coun- 
tries. 

In  July  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  passed  ResoluUon  No.  550 
concerning  ICEM  activities  In  which  It  In- 
vites the  Committee  to  consider  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  following  projects: 

(a)  the  drawing  up  of  a  selective  inter- 
continental migration  plan  between  Europe 
and  developing  countries,  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  agricultural  sector: 

(b)  the  establishment,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  Europe,  of  medium  and 
long-term  forecasts  on  migration  within 
Europe  and  covering  also  the  non-European 
emigration  countries  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin; 

(c)  the  creation,  in  consultation  with  tti 
other  international  organizations  concerned, 
of  an  information  centre  on  European  and 
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particularly  overseas  migration  and  on  the 
possibilities  for  work  and  reo  ptlon  In  the 
countries  concerned. 

The  Resolution  also  Invites  luropean  gov- 
ernments which  are  Members  of  ICEIM  and 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  give  political,  moral 
and  financial  support  to  the  Committee,  so 
that  It  may  Intensify  Its  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities recognizing  that  they  fmquently  have 
economic  consequences. 

The  implementation  of  these  projects  was 
under  active  consideration  at  t  le  end  of  the 
year.  Project  (b)  may  Involve  not  only  the 
CouncU  of  Ehirope  but  other  or(  anizatlons  as 
well,  such  as  the  E^iropean  Ec}nomlc  Com- 
munity (EEC),  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Development 
(OECD)  and  the  International  Labour  Of- 
fice (IIX}).  Additional  collat>ora|tion  with  the 
Council  of  Europe  was  undert^ec  IQ  con- 
nexion with  the  setting  up  as  a|i  experiment 
of  several  language  traialngj  courses  for 
Italian  workers  going  abroad.  P| 
been  drawn  for  similar  cours 
in  Turkey. 

Contacts  were  maintained  dv 
with  the  OBCD  and  the  EEC 
the  purposes  of  consultation 
of   information   on   matters   afl^ctlng   Euro- 
pean migration. 

A  representative  of  ICEM  addressed  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  aoclal  Council 
(EXX)60C)  at  Its  Plfty-Ofth  Session  held  In 
Geneva  from  3  July  to  2  August  1973.  He  re- 
ferred to  some  of  the  organ izatlan's  activities 
in  connexion  with  assistance  Ln]  case  of  nat- 
ural disaster  and  emergency  situations  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  basic  development  aid 
programmes  such  as  that  of  the  UJ*.  Devel- 
opment Programme  lUNEtP)  kind  pledged 
ICEM's  continued  co-operaticm  with  the 
United  Nations  in  theee  areas.     | 

Another  outstanding  exampl^  of  intmna- 
ti7nal  co-operation  wa*  ICEM's  t>artlctpatlon 
at  the  request  of  the  Govemn^nt  of  Nlca- 
ragxui.  in  a  preliminary  tsurttf  carried  out 
in  coaj  unction  with  the  0N  lidustrial  De- 
velopment Organization  (UNISO)  and  the 
UNCTAD-OATT  International  Trade  Centre. 
The  BUjrvey'e  aim  was  to  determine  the  tech- 
nical co-operation  needs,  incliidlng  skilled 
manpower  requirements,  with  a  View  to  draw- 
ing up  a  final  project  of  asslstjance  for  the 
modernization  and  Improvement  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  subsequently  the 
promotion  oX  expHjrts. 

This  survey  was  successfully  carried  out  In 
November  1973  by  the  experts  designated  by 
the  three  organizations  and  tjieir  findings 
ftiKl  recommendations  have  be<n  submitted 
to  the  Government. 

rrCDT    AND   KXSEABCIi 

Following  up  on  the  proposals  agreed  upon 
by  Member  Governments  for  'Putxire  activi- 
ties of  ICEM  "  and  which  were  discussed  at 
the  1972  Session  of  the  Council,  the  study 
and  research  of  various  aspects  of  the  migra- 
tion phenomenon  was  intenslflsd  by  ICEM 
and  by  ICEM  in  co-operation  with  other  in- 
terested International  organizations. 

This  has  been  done  with  the  primary  aim 
of  strengthening  current  operitlonal  pro- 
grammes and  of  preparing  th<  ground  for 
other  programmes  in  response  t<  i  new  migra- 
tory trends  and  additional  needi  for  interna- 
tional assistance. 

ICEM  Seminar  on  Adaptation  ind  Integra- 
tion of  Permanent  lwimigTant$  During  the 
3&tb  Session  of  the  Council  In  December  1973 
it  was  suggested  that  ICEM  Bht)uld  prepare 
a  blueprint  for  research  into  duestions  re- 
lated to  the  Integration  of  permanent  Im- 
migrants. The  research  might  tit  considered 
at  a  seminar  ICEM  might  organize  in  Co- 
operation with  Interested  Memlber  Govern- 
ments. 


At  a  preparatory  meeting  convened  In 
Geneva  In  May  1973,  It  was  decided  to  or- 
ganize such  seminar  In  Geneva  from  29-31 
May  1974  and  a  smaU  preparatory  committee 
was  set  up  composed  of  the  following  coun- 
tries: Argentina,  Belgium,  Ecuador,  Israel, 
Norway  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  preparatory  committee  agreed  that  the 
Seminar  should  concentrate  on  the  following 
subjects:  Information,  orientation  and  coun- 
selling, language  training,  vocational  train- 
ing and  educational  adaptation. 

Five  Governments  have  each  agreed  to 
make  available  an  expert  to  prepare  In  con- 
sultation with  ICEM  a  basic  study:  other 
governments  are  submitting  papers  on 
specific  items  based  on  their  national  expe- 
riences. Some  other  International  organiza- 
tions wUl  also  contribute  papers  reflecting 
their  research  and/or  activities  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  under  discussion. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  Sem- 
inar may  lead  to  some  practical  etction  at 
national  and  international  level  with  a  view 
to  solving  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  adaptation  and  Integration  of  per- 
manent Immigrants. 

Seminar  on  Demographic  Research  in  rela- 
tion to  International  Migration.  Following 
recommendations  made  by  the  U.N.  Popula- 
tion Division.  ICEM  collaborated  In  the  prep- 
aration of  an  international  migration  Semi- 
nar which  will  be  organized  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  International  Oo-ordlnation  of  Na- 
tional Research  In  Demography  (CICRED) 
In  Buenos  Aires  early  In  1974.  ICEM  will 
contribute  with  a  study  on  spontaneous 
migration,  assisted  migration  and  Interna- 
tional co-operation;  It  will  also  present  an 
analysis  of  international  migration  trends. 
The  resxUts  of  this  seminar  wUl  be  brought 
forward  at  the  World  Population  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  held  In  Bucha- 
rest in  August  1974. 

ICEM  was  also  represented  at  the  1973 
CICRED  Seminar  on  Demographic  Research 
in  relation  to  Population  Growth  Targets 
which  was  held  in  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). 
Meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Population 
Commission.  ICEM  participated  In  two  meet- 
ings of  the  UN  Population  Commission  which 
were  held  In  March  and  November  1973.  Both 
sessions  were  geared  mainly  to  planning  and 
reviewing  work  connected  with  the  World 
Population  Year  1974  and  In  preparing  for 
the  World  Population  Conference. 

Since  International  migration  is  a  subject 
which  will  be  discussed  at  the  World  Popu- 
lation Conference.  ICEM  has  stressed  the  In- 
creasing need  and  possibilities  for  more  or- 
derly channelling  and  organizing  of  migra- 
tion. Human  and  social  problems  may  be 
eased  and  economic  development  promoted 
by  these  means  as  far  as  world  population 
movements  are  concerned. 

Close  contacts  were  maintained  in  con- 
nexion with  activities  related  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  World  Population  Year  in  1974 
with  the  United  Nations  Population  Divi- 
sion and  the  UN  Fund  for  Population 
Activities. 

Working  Oroup  on  Health  Aspects  of 
Labour  Migration  in  Algiers.  The  meeting  of 
this  working  group  was  organized  by  the 
World  Health  Organleatlon  (WHO)  In  No- 
vember 1973  to  consider  important  factors 
deriving  from  the  migration  process,  such  as 
the  general  health  of  migrants  before  de- 
parture and  health  conditions  during  trans- 
portation ICEM  was  Invited  to  report  on  Its 
extensive  operational  experience,  particu- 
larly In  the  poet  World  War  II  period  when 
health  problems  were  even  more  pressing. 

It  was  recognized  that  special  health  prob- 
lems were  involved  in  spontaneous  migration 
of  persons  from  the  Mediterranean  Basin 


The  ICE3I  representative  proposed  and  a 
survey  on  health  questions  connected  with 
spontaneous  migration  might  be  carried  out 
by  following  up  a  selected  group  of  migrants 
going  to  Europe  until  their  final  return 
home. 

Seminar  on  Refugee  Resettlement  and 
Placement  in  Addis  i4baba.  ICEM  was  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  this  seminar  which  was 
organized  from  26  November-2  December 
1973  by  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Placement  and  Education  for  African  Refu- 
gees (BPEAR.) .  Apart  from  the  main  dis- 
cussions on  education,  training,  ^nployment, 
legal  problems  and  social  counselling,  ques- 
tions of  a  more  efficient  organizational  struc- 
ture were  the  central  points  of  discussion. 

The  ICEM  representative  outlined  ICEMs 
work  and  results  obtained,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  refugee  assistance  and  the  place- 
ment of  selected  migrants  and  mentioned  as 
possible  areas  of  co-operation:  the  tempo- 
rary attachment  to  ICEM  of  OAU  officials  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  operational  pro- 
cedxires,  the  exchange  of  Information  on 
migration  research;  and  further  assistance 
which  ICEM  could  provide  In  emergency 
situations. 

ICEM  iNroRMS 
ICEM  regularly  Infornu  Its  Member  Gov- 
ernments, International,  governmental  and 
non-governmental  agencies,  as  weU  as  various 
institutions  Interested  In  the  migration 
phenomenon,  on  Its  activities  and  achieve- 
ments. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  publication  Review  of  Achievements 
1972  was  distributed  In  English,  French  and 
Spanish  in  order  to  provide  general  Informa- 
tion on  various  aspects  of  ICEM's  work.  A 
revised  and  up-to-date  edition  of  ICEM  in 
Facts  In  English,  French  and  Spanish  was 
alao  issued  giving  an  outline  of  ICEM's  struc- 
ture, financing,  activities,  special  programmes 
and  co-operation  with  other  international 
organizations.  A  special  booklet  was  pub- 
lished on  ICEM's  Latin  American  Pro- 
grammes in  which  a  description  is  given  of 
the  assistance  to  the  Latin  American  mem- 
ber countries  with  regard  to  the  provision 
of  highly  qualified  workers. 

In  the  quarterly  International  Migration 
various  problems  of  a  more  scientific  nature 
in  connexion  with  international  migratory 
movements  were  analysed  by  various  well- 
known  authors  in  the  demographic  and 
■oclologlcal  field.  Illustrated  feature  stories 
on  the  practical  results  of  ICEM  operations 
appear  In  the  magazine  People  for  Progress, 
issued  In  EngUsh/Spanlab  and  English 
French. 

INrORMATIOM    rOK    MICXANTS 

As  regards  migrant  infcM'matlon  on  Latin 
America,  special  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
producing  material  particularly  useful  to 
highly  skilled  candidates  considering  em- 
ployment possibilities  in  that  continent. 

The  ICEM  series  now  includes  booklets  and 
fact  sheets  on  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Chile.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru  and  Uruguay,  while  a  booklet  on  Vene- 
zuela is  in  preparation. 

In  addition,  ICEM  Issued  for  several  coun- 
tries special  pamphlets  with  a  concise 
deecrtptlon  of  labour  rules  and  the  social 
security  system. 

'Y&ls  material  Is  constantly  under  revision 
in  order  to  ensure  that  candidates  receive  ac- 
curate information,  which  is  essential  in 
connexion  with  the  Implementation  of  their 
migration  plans. 
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NEWS     BtTLXETIN 


One  issue  of  the  information  bulletin 
News  of  ICEM  was  published  during  the  year 
1973  and  was  devoted  to  the  Ugandan  Asians 
emergency  operation. 

PRESS,    RADIO,    TELBVISION 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  relations 
with  the  mass  communication  media  to  keep 
public  opinion  Informed  of  the  main  cur- 
rent and  special  acUvlties  of  the  orgarOza- 
tion.  Three  topics  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  press,  radio  and  television,  namely  the 
resettlement  of  Ugandan  Asians  who  fotind 
themselves  In  a  transit  country  in  Europe 
from  where  they  subsequently  emigrated  to 
a  country  of  permanent  asylum;  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  USSR,  and  the  emergency 
operation  undertaken  to  evacuate  from  Chile 
foreign  refugees  under  the  mandate  of 
UNHCR  and  Chilean  nationals  who  had  re- 
ceived temporary  asylum  In  varlovis  embas- 
sies in  Santiago. 

A  total  of  16  press  releases  were  Issued  by 
the  Headquarters  Press  Information  Services 
and  distributed  to  public  Information  media. 
Liaison  was  maintained  In  Geneva  with  the 
representatives  of  the  world  press,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Press  Information  Services  par- 
ticipated in  weekly  briefings  organized  at  the 
office  of  the  United  Nations  In  Geneva.  As 
In  previous  years,  several  Interviews  of  the 
Director,  the  Deputy  Director  and  senior 
ICEM  officials  were  broadcast  by  European 
radio  stations.  Additionally,  assistance  and 
facilities  were  granted  to  Journalists  wish- 
ing to  witness  ICEM's  operations  and  to  re- 
port on  them  In  leading  European  news- 
papers. Particular  Interest  was  also  shown 
by  the  press,  radio  and  television  on  the 
arrival  In  Geneva  of  ICEM's  one  mUllonth 
refugee. 

The  promotion  of  the  Selective  Migration 
Programme  was  the  subject  of  newspaper 
articles,  mainly  E^uropean  migrant  success 
stories,  the  publication  of  which  was  ar- 
ranged by  Headquarters  Press  Information 
Services  In  co-operation  with  selected  Jour- 
nalists. For  example,  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  "Osservatore  Romano"  published 
feature  articles  In  the  Italian  press  on  ICEM 
activities  In  Brazil. 

Simultaneously  the  ICEM  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer  In  Latin  America  organized  In- 
formation campaigns  in  various  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Industrialists  and  employers  to 
the  opportunities  offered  by  ICEM  to  obtain 
the  European  highly  skilled  personnel  re- 
quired to  foster  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  their  countrlea. 

Co-operation  was  maintained  with  the 
Press  and  Information  Services  of  the  mem- 
ber governments  and  the  international  or- 
ganizations. In  particular  on  the  occasion 
of  a  session  held  in  Geneva  by  the  Council 
of  Europe.  Populntlon  and  Refugee  Commis- 
sion. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  approximately 
500  articles  dealing  with  ICEM  operations 
appeared  In  122  newspapers  of  36  countries. 

STRtrCTTmE    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    ICEM 

All  Member  Governments  are  represented 
In  the  Council,  whose  function  as  the  su- 
preme body  of  ICEM  is  to  determine  the 
policies  of  the  organization,  review  its  financ- 
ing and  operational  programmes  and  give 
directives  for  future  activities.  In  1973  one 
session  took  place,  from  3  to  S  December, 
under  the  cbalrmaiiship  of  Mr.  Augusto  Log- 
nanl  (Uruguay). 

The  major  problem  affecting  the  financing 
of  ICE^  during  the  year  was  the  fluctuating 
values  of  the  major  European  currencies  vis- 
a-vis the  U.S.  dollars,  and  which  bad  lU  In- 


evitable adverse  effect  upon  the  Administra- 
tive and  Operational  Budgets  which  are 
dollar-denominated.  Members  of  the  Council 
noted  however  with  satisfaction  the  efforts 
of  the  Director  to  reduce  costs  and  at  the 
aame  time  to  maintain  the  operational  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization,  in  this  respect 
It  was  the  view  of  many  delegations  that 
ICEM,  despite  all  the  vicissitudes  it  Is  un- 
dergoing today,  continues  to  be  an  Indis- 
pensable international  Instniment  for  ren- 
dering services  to  national  migrants  and 
refugees. 

Many  delegates  mentioned  the  efficient 
participation  of  ICEM  in  recent  humanitar- 
ian emergency  programmes  which  made  It 
necessary  to  give  Immediate  emigration  as- 
sistance to  refugees.  The  delegate  of  Swit- 
zerland, commending  ICEM's  role  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  Asians  expelled  from 
Uganda  and  refugees  from  Chile,  and  I  know 
of  no  other  organization  which  has  the  same 
skill  and  experience  as  ICEM  In  dealing  with 
the  (refugee)  problem. 

Representatives  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries expressed  not  only  their  support  of 
the  programmes  of  selective  migration,  but 
their  desire  that  they  be  expanded.  Although 
they  were  fully  aware  of  the  overemploy- 
ment situation  In  E^irope.  the  transfer  of 
qualified  workers  from  E\irope  to  Latin 
America  would  be  of  Inestimable  value  for 
the  expansion  of  their  economy.  The  rep- 
resentative of  Colombia  noted  that  ICEM 
is  also  contributing  Its  great  experience  to 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  raised 
by  the  migration  of  workers  from  one  Latin 
American  country  to  another. 

Delegates  expressed  regret  at  the  with- 
drawal from  membership  of  Australia,  ef- 
fective 31  December  1973.  which  will  have  a 
considerable  Influence  to  both  the  Adminis- 
trative and  Operational  Budgets.  In  order  to 
mitigate  the  loss  of  the  Australian  contribu- 
tion the  Director  of  ICEM  will  be  obliged 
to  review  the  organization  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Council  established  a  working  group 
composed  of  ten  Governments  to  undertake 
a  review  early  In  1974  of  the  scale  of  con- 
tributions to  the  administrative  and  opera- 
tional parts  of  the  Budget  and  to  prepare 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Council. 

The  re-admittance  of  Venezuela  as  a  full 
member  was  welcomed  while  the  Council 
granted  observer  status  to  the  International 
Council  on  Social  Welfare  (ICSW). 

The  Executive  Committee  met  twice  dur- 
ing the  year — in  May,  when  it  convened  in 
special  session  at  the  invitation  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  review  matters  normally  coming  within 
the  Council's  competence — and  in  November, 
when  Its  primary  task  was  to  prepare  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance, composed  of  5  Member  Governments, 
and  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Co-ordination 
of  Transport  held  detailed  discussions  on 
matters  falling  within  their  term  of  refer- 
ence. 

MEMBER  GOVERNMENTS,  OBSERVER  GOVERNMENTS 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  OOVERNMEKTAL  AND 
NONGOVERNMENTAL  OROANIZATIONS  ATTEND- 
ING   THE    ICEM    COUNCIL    MEETINGS     (I9T3) 

Member  governments 

Argentina.  Australia,  Austria.  Belgium.  Bo- 
livia, Braall,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  and  Dominican  Republic. 

E^:uador,  El  Salvador,  Germany.  Federal 
Republic  of,  Greece,  Honduras,  Israel.  Italy. 
Luxembourg.  Malta,  Netherlands,  and  Nica- 
ragua. 

Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru.  South 
Africa,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United  States  of 
America,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 


Observer  governments 
Cjrprus,  Guatemala,  Holy  See,  Japan,  Por- 
tugal, San  Marino,  Sovereign  Order  of  Malta, 
and  Turkey. 

International  governmental  organizations 

United  Nations. 

International  Labour  Organization. 

Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

World  Health  Organization. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization. 

Council  of  Europe. 

Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation 
and  Development. 

Commission  of  the  European  Communi- 
ties. 

Organization  of  American  States. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank. 

International  Secretariat  for  Volunteer 
Service  as  well  as  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  Special 
Representative  of  the  Council  of  Europe  for 
National  Refugees  and  Overpopulation. 
International  nongovernmental 
organizations: 

International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions. 

International  Council  on  Social  Welfare. 

International  Organization  of  Employers. 

World  Confederation  of  Labour. 

International  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies. 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

Swiss  Aid  Abroad. 

CARE  Inc. 

Catholic  Relief  Services. 

International  Catholic  Migration  Commis- 
sion. 

International  Labour  Assistance. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Social  Service. 

League  of  Red  Cross  Sacieties. 

Lutheran  World  Federation. 

Tolstoy  Foundation  Inc. 

United  HIAS  Service. 

United  Ukranian  American  Relief  Commit- 
tee. 

World  CouncU  of  Churches. 

International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

ADDRESSES 

Headquarters:  ICEM.  9  rue  du  Valals.  1211 
Geneva  14.  Switzerland.  32  36  00. 

Argentina:  CIME,  Tucuman  637.  9*  piso, 
Buenos  Aires.  392-1344. 

Australia:  ICEM.  City  Mutual  BuUdlng.  7th 
Floor,  8-14  Hobart  Place.  Canberra  Cltv  49- 
1277. 

Austria:  ICBM.  Rudolhsplata  8.  Vienna  63 
37  65. 

Belgium:  CIME,  9  rue  Brcderode.  1000  Brus- 
sels. 13  94  16. 

Bolivia:  CIME,  Edificlo  Avenldo",  7*  piao. 
Avenlda  16  de  Julio.  La  Paz.  2-4589. 

Brazil :  CIME.  Rua  Bario  do  Plamengo  22, 
3rd  floor.  Flamengo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  245-8040. 

Chile:  CIME.  Edificlo  E^aha,  Calle  Estado 
337,  6°  piso.  Oflclnas  618-619,  Santiago  de 
ChUe.  35-481. 

Colombia:  CIME.  Bdiflclo  Segiiros  Bolivar. 
Carrera  13-No.  71  13,  onclnas  905-906  Bo- 
gota. 35  12  82. 

Costa  Rica:  CIME.  Edificlo  Claraliz.  S*-^ 
piso.  Avenlda  5  entre  calles  1  y  3.  San  Joae. 
21  35  49. 

Dominican  Republic:  CIME.  Edificlo  Asc- 
clacldn  4e  Industrlas  Ave.  Ctudad  de  Sara- 
sota 4.  Santo  Domingo.  S33-2880. 
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1048  y  9   de 


Ecuador:    CIME,  VelntlmUla 
Octubre.  Quito.  520-333. 

El  Salvador.   CIME,  11  Ave.  I^.  240.  San 
Salvador.  23-4214. 

Federal     BepxftUc     of     GennAny: 
PrledrlchBtrasse    10,    Bonn-Bad 
364-051. 

Greece:  ICEM,  Dodekanlasou  Street,  Agios 
Pantelelmon,  Allmos,  Athens,  991|9-040. 

Oxiatemala:  CIME.  17  Calle  "A(', 
10.  Guatemala  City.  68  20  50. 

Honduras:    CIME,    Edlflcio    B^cahsa, 
plao,  Oficlna  603.  Tegucigalpa  D  ( 
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ICEM, 
Qodesberg. 


3-53  Zona 


C.  2-7102. 


Hong  Kong:  ICEM,  Metropole  Iiulldlng,  5th 


Total  migratioa 2. 

National  mlfration . 

Refugee  tnjgratiM 1, 


floor,  57,  Pelclng  Road,  Kowloon  Hong  Kong. 
3-670037. 

Luxembourg:  CIME,  43  rue  Adolphe,  Lux- 
embourg. 

Nicaragua:  CIME,  Edlflcio  C&mara  de  In- 
dustrias  de  Nicaragua  de  las  Oflclnas  de 
USIQ.  Managua.  60393. 

Norway:  ICEM,  Prof.  Dahlsgate  1,  Oslo  3 
60  3942. 

Panama:  CIME,  Avenlda  Cuba  33A-34. 
Primer  Alto,  Oflclna  16,  Panam&,  R.P.  25- 
1386. 

Paraguay:  CIMX.  171,  26  de  Mayo,  2*  plso, 
Asuncion.  46  914. 


Peru:  CIME,  Camlno  Real  1214,  6°  piso, 
Lima  27.  40-7403. 

Republic  of  South  Africa:  ICEM.  Thlbault 
House,  Room  747,  225  Pretortus  Street,  Pre- 
torU.  28025. 

Spain:  CIME.  Montalb&n  6. 1*  derecha.  Ma- 
drid 14.  232  61  20. 

United  States  of  America:  ICEM.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Suite  711,  Washington,  D.C., 
20036.  785-1909. 

Uruguay:  CIME,  Juncal  1305,  9*  plso,  Ofl- 
clna 902,  Montevideo.  91  72  85. 

Venezuela:  CIME.  Pinal  Avenlda  Alameda. 
Qulnta  Carltas,  El  Betlro  (El  Rosal) ,  Caracas 
106.  83-0635. 


ICEM  IN  STATISTICS 
NATIONAL  MIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES  MOVED  TO  RECEIVING  COUNTRIES  FROM  1952-73 


Immigration  countries  (eiduding  Latin  America) 


Grand 
tstil 


ToW 


Australia 


Canada 


Israel 


New 
Zealand 


South 
Africa 


United 
States 


Other 
overseas 


Europe 


102,200         1,654,950 


627,358 


205,088 


312,269 


19,193 


65,148 


348,544 


8,615 


68, 735 


157,043 
>45,157 


641.099 
1,013,851 


428, 685 
198,673 


98.927 
106. 161 


1,473 
310,796 


16,357 
2,836 


54,243 
10,905 


33, 873 
314,671 


7,541 
1,074 


68,735 


immlgnflon  csuntiles  <XMa  America) 


Graifl 
Tat4i  Total    Argentina 


BoUvia 


Brazil 


Chile     Colombia       Ecuador     Paraguay 


Peru      Uruguay    Venezuela 


Central 

America, 

Panama 

and  the 

Caribbean 


Total  migration    

2,0O2.2C 

D       347,250 

120,463 

1,1S2 

113,156 

9,186          7,393 

1,147 

1,017 

2,473         14,111 

73,550 

3,602 

National  migration 

Refugee  migration 

957,04 
1.045,15 

1        315.944 
31,306 

116,484 
3,979 

726 
426 

95,595 
17,561 

6,399          6,457 
2,787              936 

1,034 
113 

583 

434 

2.280         13.652 
193              459 

70, 159 
3,391 

2,575 
1,027 

NATIONAL  MIGRATION  BY  SENDING  AND  RECEIVING  COUNTRY 

Immigration  countries  (excluding  Latin  America) 

Countries  of  origin 

Grand 
total 

ToUl 

Australia 

Canada 

Israel 

New 
Zealand 

South 
Africa 

United 
States 

Other 
overseas 

Austria                  . . 

36,953 

9.737 

125,204 

140,461 

320,404 

56,045 
140,636 
101,904 

25,699 

35.586 

7.686 

121,612 

132.320 

113,308 

56,028 

137, 547 

13,632 

23,380 

22,087 

3,414 

68,660 

113,954 

62,026 

51,495 

88.690 

11,941 

6,418 

5,914 

84 

35,215 

5,773 
31,582 

3,057 

204 
14 
148 
165 
462 

361 

36 

219 

626 

15 

72  . 
15,013 
6 
9 

S.684 
3,945 

10, 557 
8,557 

12,068 

13^414' 

3 
15 

1,105 
138 

6,697 
2,582 
3,066 
1,404  .... 

231 

55 

Germany ... 

116 

Grmea                     - 

663 

Italy    

4,089 

Malta                 

Neitwrlands 

737 

1,139 

15,426 

115 

11 

354 

17.909 
328 
644 

1,669 

Spain              

204 

OHiars     

514 

Total  national  migration 

957,043 

641,099 

428,685 

98,927 

1,473 

16.357 

54,243 

33,873 

7,541 

NATIONAL  MIGRATION  BY  SENDING  AND  RECEIVING  COUNTRY 

Gram 
loU 

Immigration  countries  (latin  America) 

Couabies  el  Origin 

Tout 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile     Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru       Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Central 

America, 

Panama 

and  the 

Caribbean 

Austria.    • 

36.95: 

9,73 

125,20 

140,46 

320.40 

56.04 
140.63 
101.90 

25,691 

1.367 

2.051 

3,592 

8,141 

207.096 

17 

3,089 

88.272 

2,319 

61 

121 

152 

828  . 

95,815 

107" 

19,045 
355 

76 
44 

50 

»■ 

5' 

482 

14 

1,014 

1,012 

1.921 

6,996 

56.134 

13 

2.785 

24.969 

751 

40              64 

195              193 

634               198 

50               33 

2,771           1,971  ' 

2 

70                 44 

2,425          3,596 

212              358 

2 
52 
71 

217" 

3" 

542 
147 

5 
44 

13 

iir" 

2' 

386 

21 

8 

98                 9 
132               55 

62 

546          7,060 

2 

12               10 

1,234           6,437 

248               19 

63 

157 

294 

161 

41,849 

17" 

27,566 
52 

34 

Belgium 

Germany.. 

Greooa 

126 
72 
11 

Malta II""""""""I"I 

Nettieriands 

Spam 

OtIiefS 

566 

34 

1.590 
142 

Total  national  migration 

957,04 

315, 944 

116,484 

726 

95.595 

6,399          6,457 

1,034 

583 

2.280         13,652 

70,159 

2.575 

REFUGEE  MIGRATION  BY  SENDING  AND  RECEIVING  COUNTRY 

^ 

Immigration  countries  (excluding  Latin  America) 

Countries  of  departure  and  status 
of  refugees  therein 

Gnnd 
total 

ToUl 

Australia 

Canada 

Israal 

New 
Zealand 

South 
Africa 

Other 
USA          overseas 

Europe 

27.495 
21, 165 
06,330 
13,190 
11.628 
1,562 

322,406 
216.096 
106,308 

13,038 

11,477 
1,561  ... 

7C,330 

69,901 

429 

674 

674 

39.821 

39,580 

241 

3,021 

2.466 

555 

107, 152 

2,385 

105,067 

900 

184 

71b 

1,265 

1,262 

3 

16 

16 

4,373 

4,368 

5 

140 

140 

65,618 
65,113 

506 

8,260 

7,975 

285 

124 

124 

....... 

14 
5  .... 

33,723 

Asylum 

Transit               ................ 

"•^ 

B^gium                     ............... 

8 

8 

Transit            ..............    ■ 
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Immigration  countries  (excluding  LaUn  America) 


Countries  of  departure  and  status 
of  refugees  therein 


France 

Asylum 

Transit 

Germany... 

Asylum 

Transit 

Greece 

Asylum -- 

Transit 

Italy 

Asylum 

Transit 

Nelliorlands 

Asylum 

Transit 

Spain 

Asylum 

Transit 

Other  European  countries 

Asylum 

Transit 

Moved  from  points  outside  Europe 

Far  East  Progr 

Non-European  refugees 

Special  operation  for  Asians  ex  Uganda. 
Special  program  from  Chile 

Total  refugee  migration 


Grand 
total 

Total 

Australia 

Canada 

Israel 

New 
Zealand 

South 
Africa 

USA 

Other 
overseas 

Europe 

89, 836 

88.099 

32.415 

55,684 

155, 552 

154.692 

860 

33.625 

14.114 

19,511 

236.424 

96.724 

139. 700 

1.941 

967 

974 

43,437 

43.373 

64  .. 
51.766 
30,609 
21, 157 
32,337 
15, 243 
13,593 
4.618 
1.772 

3,507 

3.368 

139 

35, 270 

34,924 

346 

3,773 

3,589 

184 

64. 317 

23,927 

40,390 

426 

405 

21 

299 

299 

3,'530" 

3,490 

40 

6,552 

9,957 

14 

20 

4 

8,674 

5,560 

3.114 

25,654 

25.363 

291 

1,065 

l,t49 

16 

14, 269 

12,991 

1,278 

1,044 

141 

903 

HI 

66 

45 

7,396 

6,568 

828 

3,965 

311 

61  ... 

764... 

5... 

56,007 
4,668 
51,339  ... 

29 

29 

46 

46 

19, 570 
18, 701 
869 
88,344 
88,196 

148  .. 
6,892 
6,651 

241  .. 
47,227 
45,959 
1,268 
339  ... 
309  .. 
30  .. 
42,982 
42,975 

7  ... 
9,962 
9.207 

755  ... 

10,297 

588 

12,741 

1.853 

18 
17 

1 

89 
89 

16' 

16 

61" 

58 

3 

i;""" 

17 

56'  ■ 

56 

56" 

429 

85 

103 

1 

248 

34, 023 

26 

55, 813 

222 

159,659 

363 

338 

25  ... 

19,093 

77 

19,016 

97,987 

2,447 

95,510 

65 

57 

8 

14... 

2  ... 

12  ... 

25, 018 

5,486 

19.532  ... 

302 
302 

239" 

237 

2 

375 

236 

139 

36 

24 

U  ... 

ioi"" 

109 

3,799 

3,796 

3 

796 

750 

46 

394 

361 

33 

31 

31 

2' 

2 

90' 

89 

1 

1,228 

6 

1  731 

158,779 

1.684 
47 

880 

34, 921 

1.751 

15,405 

1.745 

19, 516 

6 

246. 223 

11.794 

102.901 

10  715 

143, 322 

1  079 

2.015 

1,040 

975 

44. 397 

12 

44,333 
64 
52.312 
31,154 
21,158 

12 

5,'605 

5.604 
1 

32.824 
21, 513 
13,798 
4,665 
2.309 

3.665 
532 

77 
236 
76  ... 
76  ... 

6,497 

\3.186 

616 

1.802 

1.762 

1,045.157 

1.013.851 

198.673 

106, 161 

310, 796 

2,836 

10,905 

314.671 

1,074 

68,735 

REFUGEE  MIGRATION  BY  SENDING  AND  RECEIVING  COUNTRY 


Immigration  Countries  (Latin  America) 


Countries  of  departure  and 
status  of  refugees  therein 


Grand 
total 


Total     Argentina        Bolivia 


Brazil 


Chile     Colombia       Ecuador     Paraguay 


Peru      Uruguay    Venezuela 


Austria 327,495  5,089  1,189                 5 

Asylum 221.165  5,067  1,188                 5 

Transit. 106,330  22                  1 

Belgium 13,190  152               17 

Asylum 11,628  151               16 

Tranist. 1,562  1                 1  

France 89,836  1,737  233               37 

Asylum 34,023  1,608  221               34 

Tranist 55.813  129  12                 3 

Germany 159.659  4,107  290             109 

Asylum 158,779  4,087  288             109 

Transit 880  20                 2 

Greece 34,921  1,296  178                1 

Asylum 15,405  1,291  178                 1 

Transit 19,516  5  

Italy 246,223  9,799  1,383              102 

Asylum 102,901  6,177  -.473               86 

Transit. 143,322  3,622  910               16 

Netherlands 2,015  74  18               10 

Asylum 1,040  73  18               10 

Transit 975  1  

Spain U.397  960               18 

Asylum 44.333  960               18 

Transit. 64 

Other  European  countries 52,312  546  270                7 

Asylum 31.154  545  270                 7 

Transit. 21,158  1  

Moved  from  pcinb  outside  Europe. .  32,824  487               31 

FarEast  Progr 21,51;  6,270  280              102 

Non-European  refugees 13,798  205               32 

Special  operation   for  Asians  ax 

Uganda 4,665  47               14 

Special  program  from  Chile 2,309  537  26               53. 


199 
183 
16 
103 
103 


443 
443 


240 

237 

3 

9 

9 


15 
IS 


77 
77 


867 
867 


877 

778 

99 

2,246 

2,236 

10 

1,003 

998 

5 

5,460 

3,283 

2,177 

28 

27 

1  . 

43  . 

43  . 


179 

175 

4 

510 

506 

4 

31 

31 


14 
14 


15 

15 


78 
75 
3 
17 
17 


31 
31 


151 
151 


66 
66 


Ul 

110 

II 

104 
104 


209 
209 


486 
486 


64 
64 


1,141 

997 

144 

2 

2 


512 
377 

135 


26 
26 


61 

59 
2 


33 

25 

8 


121 

76 
45 
10 
10 


926 

756 
170 


29 
29 


12 
12 


449 

449 


133 
132 

1 

232 

5,080 

131 

26 


32 
32 


10 
10 


13 
13 


68 
68 


8 
432 


9 

15 

1 

7 
3 


IS 


178 


37 
29 


171 

121 

5 


23 


11 


24 


Professional  occupations 

University  teachers 

Other  teachers  and  instructors.. 

Engineers  and  other  professional  occupations, 

Subprotessinnal  occu pations 

Engineering  technicians 

Draughtsmen 

Other  subprofessional  occupations 

Highly  slulled  and  skilled  workan 

Farmers,  fishermen 

Textile,  leather  product  workere 

Metal,  electrical  workers 

Woodworkers 

Other  workera „„. 

Total.„ 


128 

9 

95 

13 

24 


69 
13 
84 
8 
22 


52 
13 
85 
13 

30 


65 
33 
132 
10 
54 


51 
25 

255 
18 

161 


36 
49 

215 
22 

157 


31 
28 

129 
19 

148 


42 
20 

221 
20 

180 


16 
22 

221 
28 

239 


17 
14 

HI 
12 

190 


467 


527 


701 


1,018 


1,795 


1,878 


1,587 


1,655 


1,798 


1,385 


Central 

America, 

Panama 

and  the 

Caribbean 


44 
44 


49 
49 


36 

35 

1 


34 

19 
15 
6 

6 


402 
402 


36 

11 
7 


396 


Total  refucee  migration 

.  1,045,157 

31.306 

3,979             426         17,561          2,787             936              113 

434 

193 

459 

3,391 

1,027 

10  YEARS  OF  SaECTIVE  MIGRATION  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 

Occupational  classification 

1964 

1965              1966              1967              1968              1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

ToUl 

128 

211 

317 

376 

648 

615 

696 

778 

8U 

734 

5,347 

32 

90 

6 

29 
161 

21 

25 

275 

17 

42 

307 

27 

63 

494 

91 

27 

504 

84 

39 

565 

92 

84 

441 
253 

91 
421 
332 

82 

370 
282 

514 
3.628 
1,205 

70 

120 

191 

348 

637 

784 

536 

394 

428 

307 

3,815 

23 

5 

42 

41 
12 

67 

115 
5 
71 

220 
16 
112 

386 
48 
203 

420 
69 
295 

251 
27 
258 

113 
33 

248 

136 

31 

261 

118 
32 
157 

1,823 

278 

1,714 

269 

196 

193 

294 

510 

479 

355 

483 

526 

344 

3,649 

507 
226 

1,548 
163 

1,205 


12, 811 
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UNITED  STATES  VERS VS  SOVIET 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  the  recent  Issue  of 
the  Defense  Monitor  published  by  the 
Center  for  Defense  Inforinatlon.  This 
particular  subject  comes  at  jan  extremely 
propitious  time.  ^ 

The  May  issue  deals  with  ^he  subject  of 
U.S.  strategic  momentum. 

All  too  often  we  hear  abotit  Soviet  suc- 
cesses in  the  missile  field.  We  are  told 
how  strong  the  U.S.S.R.  is  bicomlng,  how 
inexorable  their  programs  iire. 

The  truth  is  weapons  prog  rams  in  both 
countries  have  a  momentum  of  their 
own. 

That  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
Judge  very  closely  which  power  really  is 
ahead  in  the  arms  race.  Are  we  ahead  or 
are  the  Soviets  ahead?  Or  lioes  it  make 
any  difference  at  this  point  of  overkill? 

Many  answers  to  these  questions  flow 
from  the  latest  Defense  Mor^tor.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  will  be  the  settion  dealing 
with  strategic  weapons  milestones.  That 
shows  that  the  United  Sta^s  first  de- 
ployed carrier  based  aircraft  with  nu- 
clear weapons  in  1950.  The 
has  yet  to  do  so. 

The  United  States  first 
ward  based  aircraft  with 
pons  in  the  early   1950's. 
cannot  do  so  due  to  geograp) 
tions. 

The  United  States  first  thed  out  the 
submarine  cruise  missile  concept  in  1954 
or  18  years  before  the  U.S.S.R.  went  to 
this  idea.  By  that  time  we  had  decided 
it  was  not  a  very  good  idea  after  all. 

The  United  States  deployed  its  first 
nuclear  powered  strategic  submarine  in 
1960,  8  years  before  the  U.S.S  .R.  We  used 
the  reliable  solid  propellants  for  missiles 


Soviet  Union 

;ployed  for- 
iuclear  wea- 

le  U.S.S.R. 

leal  limita- 


Atom  bomb 

Intercontinentot  stratefic  twmbiir 

Carrier-based  aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons 

Hydrogen  bomb  test. 

Forward  land-based  aircraft  with  nuclear 
Submarine  cruise  missile 


wea  )ons. 


ICBM  test.   . 

Low-penetration  bomber 

Nuclear-powered  strategic  submarine  (16 

and  long- range  missiles). 
Forward  land-based  missiles 


Supersonic  bomber  ..     .     . 

Heavy  ICBM 

High  speed  reentry  missiles  (hii^  ballfstit 
tor  accuracy). 


STRATEGIC    COMPASISOHS 

Perceptions  of  relative  mlllta  y  capability 
are  perhaps  as  important  as  actual  relative 
military  capabilities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  iiays  Defense 
Secretary  Schleslnger  Paradoxically,  how 
ever,  it  Is  representatives  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  are  most  eloquen',  In  exagger- 
ating the  Soviet  threat  and  In  nlnnlng  down 
and  belittling  U.S.  strategic  capfbUltles.  The 
Center  for  Defense  Information  fcas  prepared 
a  list  of  strategic  comparisons  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  Indicates  Impor- 
tant VS.  advantages.  These  are  all  areas  of 
real  UJS.  strength  but  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment often  overlooks  or  falls  to  highlight 
In  Its  efforts  to  sell  the  Amerlcaij  people  and 
the  U5.  Congress  on  buying  nfcw  weapons 
system*  by  creating  doubt*  aboui  U.S.  power. 


Starting  in  1962  while  the  U.S.S.R.  did 

not  begin  until  1968. 

Our  synchronous  orbit  satellites  were 
deployed  in  1963.  It  took  the  U.S.S.R. 
until  1974. 

There  are  many  such  examples  of  U.S. 
technical  excellence.  We  must  keep  tech- 
nology in  the  proper  perspective.  We  are 
the  most  advanced  nation  in  the  world 
technologically.  The  Soviets  will  not  eas- 
ily catch  up  with  us. 

While  we  must  continue  to  progress 
and  make  Improvements,  we  must  also 
resist  the  temptation  to  believe  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  catch  up  and  surpass  us  in 
every  field  as  many  in  the  military  would 
have  us  believe.  Technology  does  not  al- 
ways serve  political  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  analy- 
sis to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time  of  review  of  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Stkateoic  Momentum 

DXrSNbK    MONrrOR    IN    BRIEF 

"It  Is  not  helpful  to  us  to  talk  ourselves 
Into  a  state  of  mind  In  which  we  are 
strategically  inferior."  Henry  Kissinger,  April 
26,  1974,  Secretary  of  State. 

"While  the  Soviet  buildup  has  been  wor- 
risome, as  [former  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary] David  Packard  has  observed,  we  our- 
selves have  not  exactly  been  standing  still.' 
From  the  AEC's  standpoint  I  can  only  con- 
cur In  that  observation.  In  connection  with 
the  MIRVlng  program,  for  example,  the  AEC 
production  matrix  Is  now  producing  nuclear 
weapons  at  a  rate  six  to  seven  times  that  at 
the  start  of  the  Nixon  Administration." 
James  Schlesinger,  September  22,  1972.  Then 
head  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Now 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"If  one  looks  not  at  launchers,  but  at 
deliverable  warheads,  the  gap  between  the 

STRATEGIC  WEAPONS  MILESTONES 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
creased during  the  period  of  the  Interim 
[SALT]  agreement,  and  will  continue  to  In- 
crease during  the  whole  period  of  the  in- 
terim agreement.  And  one  Is  hit  by  war- 
heads— not  by  launchers."  Henry  Kissinger, 
April  26,  1974.  Secretary  of  State. 

"1  for  one  get  weary  and  skeptical  of  the 
uncritical  litany  which  somehow  Judges  our 
technology  in  the  worst  possible  light  and 
theirs  In  the  best  .  .  .  Let's  not  forget  or  dis- 
count the  quality  of  our  own  military  tech- 
nology, a  technology  that  has  been  richly 
funded  and  represents  the  premier  product  of 
American  engineering,  scientific  and  Indus- 
trial talent.  Their  subs  are  not  as  quiet; 
Their  missiles  not  as  accurate;  Their  war- 
heads not  as  eflBclent;  Their  computers  not  as 
advanced;  Their  ASW  not  as  effective:  Their 
sub-launched  mlssUes  are  rwt  MIRVed;  Their 
bombers  are  not  truly  Intercontinental." 
Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre,  May  1,  1974, 
Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

NEW  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  MISSILES 
AND  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SINCE  1970 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


Fiscal  year 


Missiles 


Nuclear 
weapons 


Missiles 


Nuclear 
weapons 


ICBM's: 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total 

SLBM's: 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Total 

Grand  total 


100 
100 
100 
90 


300 
300 
300 
270 


40  40 

0  0 

20  60<MRV> 

20  60(MRV) 


390 

1,170 

80 

160 

112 
96 
96 
64 

1,120 
960 
960 
640 

112 

108 

120 

72 

112 

108 
120 
72 

36< 

3,680 

412 

412 

758         4, 850 


492 


572 


Note:  During  this  period  since  1970  the  United  States  has  also 
deployed  about  1,000  SRAM  missiles  on  its  strategic  bombers 
The  Soviets  have  deployed  no  new  bomber-carried  missiles.. 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


1945 1949. 

1948 1954-55. 

1950 Not  to  date. 

1952 1953. 

Early  1950't Not  to  date. 

1954  (no  longer  1962. 
operational). 

19M 1957. 

1959 Not  to  date. 

1960 1968. 

1959-60  (no  longer      Not  to  date  (Cuba 
operational).  1962  failed). 

I960 Not  to  date. 

1960 1960. 

coefl|cients    Early  19eO's Not  to  date  (tests 

1973). 


tubM 


United  States 


Soviet  Union 


Forward  bases  for  strategic  submarines 1961 Not  to  date. 

On-board  computers  in  missiles I960 Not  to  date  (tests 

Solid  propellant  ICBM's 1962  (1,000  in  1974).  1968  (60  in  1974). 

Synchronous  orbit  satellites  (for  good  ^rly  warning  1963 1974. 

capability). 

MRV  testing 1963 1968. 

Penetration  aids  in  missiles  (chaff,  decoys,  etc.) 1964 Not  to  date. 

MRV  missiles  operational 1964      1973 

Testing  of  ICBM  MIRV 1968  1973 

Testing  of  SLBM  MIRV 1968 Not  lo  date. 

ICBM  MIRV  operational 1970  Do 

SLBM  MIRV  operational 1971  De° 

Opeiatioiial  ABM  system Not  to  date  (1975        1968-697 

planned.) 


Nuclear  xoeapona 

1.  The  U.S  has  three  times  as  many  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union 
(7940  versus  2600) .  In  1971  the  VS.  had  4700; 
the  Soviets  had  2100.  The  U.S.  lead  has  In- 
creased since  the  SALT  I  agreements  In  1972. 

2.  The  U.8.  Is  producing  new  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  at  a  rate  of  about  4  per  day; 
the  Soviets  at  a  rate  of  probably  less  than  1 
per  day. 

3.  All  new  U.S.  strategic  missiles  deployed 
since  1970  have  l)een  MIRVed.  Continued 
U.S.  MIRV  deployments  will  mean  that  the 
U.S.  lead  will  continue  to  grow  at  least 
through  1977. 

4.  The  U.8.  Is  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  nuclear  weap>ons  technology.  Our  weapons 
are  more  efficient;  we  get  more  explosive 
power  (bang)  for  the  size  and  weight.  Tbls 


fact  makes  "throw  weight"  calculations  al- 
most meaningless. 

MIRV 
6.  The  U.S.  has  more  than  750  operational 
MIRVed  missiles;  the  Soviets  do  not  have  any. 
They  have  Just  begun  to  test  the  complex 
MIRV  technology. 

6.  The  U.S..  having  mastered  and  deployed 
MIRV,  Is  moving  to  MaRV  (maneuverable  nu- 
clear warheads)  and  other  new  advances  In 
strategic  weaponry. 

ICBMs 

7.  The  U.S.  has  fewer  land-based  mlssUes 
(1064  versus  1676)  but  Admiral  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  esti- 
mates that  over  the  next  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  ICBMs  will  decline  toward  1400 
as  about  200  odd  Soviet  ICBMs  are  retired. 
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Soviet  practice  In  the  past  has  been  to  hang 
on  to  old  missiles:  U.S.  practice  has  been  to 
trade  In  the  old  missiles  for  better  ones. 

8.  The  U.S.  has  1000  modern  soUd-propel- 
lani  ICBMs  with  penetration  aids  and  on- 
board computers.  The  Soviets  have  only  60 
solid  propellant  missiles  and  no  operational 
missiles  with  penetration  aids  and  on-board 
computers. 

9.  U.S.  missiles  are  much  more  accurate 
than  Soviet  missiles;  we  can  destroy  all  kinds 
of  targets.  Including  Soviet  missiles,  with 
smaller  weapons.  U.S.  advantages  In  accuracy 
will  probably  be  retained  for  a  long  period 
because  of  the  very  advanced  technology  re- 
quired to  Improve  accuracy,  particularly  be- 
low about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  CEP. 

Strategic  submarines 

10.  The  U.S.  has  41  submarines  that  carry 
16  missiles  each;  the  Soviets  have  only  33 
submarines  that  carry  16  missiles  each.  The 
U.S.  has  24  submarines  with  MIRVed  mis- 
siles; the  Soviets  have  none.  The  Soviets 
usually  have  far  fewer  submarines  actually 
on-statlon. 

11.  U.S.  strategic  submarines  are  quieter 
and  less  vulnerable  to  anti-submarine  war- 
fare than  are  Soviet  submarines.  U.S.  under 
water  technology  for  protecting  Its  sub- 
marines and  finding  Soviet  submarines  is 
much  superior  to  Soviet  technology. 

12.  The  U.S.  has  forward  deployed  bases 
for  its  submarines  (In  Scotland,  Spain  and 
Guam).  The  Soviets  have  no  forward  bases 
for  submarines. 

13.  U.S.  allies  Britain  and  France  have 
strategic  submarines.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  allies  with  strategic  weapons. 

14.  The  U.S.  has  submarine  detection  net- 
works such  as  SOSUS  for  locating  Soviet 
submarines;  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  such 
network  and  Is  at  a  severe  geographic  dis- 
advantage for  establishing  such  networks. 

Bombers 

15.  The  U.S.  has  almost  four  times  as  many 
strategic  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union  (496 
versus  140)  and  is  testing  a  new  model,  the 
B-1.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the 
alleged  Soviet  strategic  bombers  have  been 
configured  as  strategic  bombers  for  the  past 
5  to  10  years. 

ABM 

16.  When  the  U.S.  ABM  site  In  North 
Dakota  is  completed  In  about  a  year  the  U.S. 
wUl  probably  have  more  antlballlstic  mlssUes 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S.  ABM  technology 
Is  far  advanced  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Forward  based  systems 

17.  The  U.S.  has  about  650  aircraft  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  on  aircraft  carriers  that 
can  deliver  nuclear  weapons  on  the  Soviet 
Union  (and  China) .  The  Soviet  Union  has  no 
such  "4th  strategic  force"  for  threatening 
the  United  States. 

Equivalent  megatonnage 

18.  The  Defense  Department  makes  much 
of  the  Soviet  lead  in  megatonnage.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  in  1974  more  than  a  2  to  1 
advantage  in  "raw  megatons."  However,  when 
measured  In  equivalent  megatons,  which 
tikes  account  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
explosive  energy  of  very  large  weapons  is 
wasted,  the  U.S.  has  about  4,100  equivalent 
megatons  In  Its  strategic  forces  versus  about 
4,300  equivalent  megatons  In  the  Soviet 
strategic  forces. 

tr.s.  siaATECic  MOMSifTtrM;   astonishing 
breadth  akd  depth 

Contrary  to  Impressions  created  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  U.S.  has  not 
dropped  out  of  the  strategic  arms  race.  The 
U.S.  has  not  reached  a  technological  plateau 
in  searching  for  new  ways  to  spend  billions 
on  strategic  weapons.  On  the  contrary,  the 
U.S.  is  rushing  forward  Into  new  realms  of 
strategic  weaponry  that  apparently  far  out- 
strip current  Soviet  efforts.  In  recent  years, 
particularly  since  SALT  I  In  1972.  the  VA 


has  been  deploying  new  strategic  weapons  at 
a  pace  far  In  excess  of  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  future  holds  more  of  the  same  if 
the  DOD  momentum  continues.  Programs 
that  are  proposed  In  the  fiscal  1975  defense 
budget  add  up  to  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  continuing  and  new  strategic  innovations 
that  Include  the  following: 

1.  Continued  installation  of  MIRVed  Mln- 
uteman  III  ICBMs  to  reach  560  missiles  and 
1660  nuclear  warheads  by  mld-1975. 

2.  Continued  deployment  of  MIRVed  Posei- 
don submarine -launched  missiles  to  reach 
31  submarines,  496  missiles,  and  4960  nu- 
clear warheads  by  1977. 

3.  Preparation  for  installing  up  to  1,000 
MIRVed  Mlnuteman  HI  missiles. 

4.  Improving  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  U.S.  mlssUes  through  extensive  and  so- 
phisticated testing  programs. 

5.  Improvements  In  the  existing  guidance 
system  for  Mlnuteman  III  to  Increase  Its  ac- 
curacy and  hard-target  kill  capability. 

6.  Development  of  terminal  guidance 
maneuverable  reentry  vehicles  (MaRV)  for 
Mlnuteman  III  and  other  missiles  to  achieve 
extremely  precise  delivery  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  almost  no  margin  of  error,  could 
mean  U.S.  knock  out  capability  against  all 
Soviet  fixed  strategic  systems. 

7.  Development  ef  an  entirely  new  strate- 
gic system,  the  air-launched  cruise  missile. 

8.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strategic 
system,  the  submarine-launched  cruise  mis- 
sile. 

9.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strate- 
gic system,  the  land-mobile  ICBM. 

10.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strate- 
gic system,  the  air-mobile  ICBM. 

11.  Development  of  a  new  large  throw 
weight  ICBM  to  fit  In  Mlnuteman  silo. 

12.  A  new  high-yield  warhead  for  the  Mln- 
uteman III  and  other  advances  In  packing 
more  explosive  power  Into  small  packages 
(Improved  yield  to  weight  ratios) .  These  and 
other  advances  In  miniaturizing  make  con- 
ventional conceptions  of  missile  throw 
weight  measurement  almost  meaningless. 

13.  Testing  of  Mlnuteman  missiles  from 
operational  sites  In  order,  among  other  ob- 
jectives, to  explore  the  possible  multiple 
launch  capabUity  for  Mlnuteman  launchers. 
Exploration  also  of  "cold  launch"  or  "pop- 
up" launch  techniques  for  attaining  refire 
capability.  This  "MIRVlng"  of  missile 
launchers  would  severely  complicate  efforts 
to  control  strategic  weapons  deployments 
through   SALT. 

14.  Development  of  more  than  3  MIRVs 
(possibly  up  to  10  warhaads)  for  the  Minute- 
man  ni  missile. 

15.  Improvements  In  rocket  motor  tech- 
nology to  Increase  the  amount  of  missile 
throw  weight  per  pound  of  propellant  (in- 
creased propulsion  efficiency).  This  advance- 
ment also  renders  alleged  Soviet  throw 
weight  "advantages"  almost  meaningless. 

16.  Improved  Poseidon  missiles  (exact  na- 
ture of  Improvements  Is  classified  but  prob- 
ably Includes  better  accuracy  and  throw 
weight). 

17.  Continued  deployment  of  the  SRAM 
mlssUe  on  U.S.  strategic  bombers  to  have 
1140  operational  by  the  mld-19708.  The 
SRAM  missile  significantly  Increases  the  ca- 
pabUity of  U.S.  strategic  bombers  to  attack 
Soviet  military  targets. 

18.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  B-1. 

19.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic submarine,  the  Trident. 

20.  Procurement  of  the  Trident  I  missUe  for 
10  Poseidon  submarines. 

21.  Development  of  an  efficient  counter- 
force  SLBM,  the  Trident  mIssUe. 

22.  Improved  guidance  systems  for  SLBMs 
to  Increase  their  acctiracy. 

23.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic submarine  that  will  be  smaller  than 
Trident,  the  SSBN-X,  using  a  Narwhal-type 
propulsion  plant. 


24.  Increased  emphasis  on  civil  defense.  In- 
cluding plans  for  rapid  evacuation  of  VS. 
cities  and  "high  risk"  areas  In  case  of  crisis. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  VS.  leaders  to 
more  "credibly"  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

25.  An  operational  ABM  system  In  North 
Dakota  by  mid-1975. 

26.  Development  of  new  ABM  systems.  In- 
cluding Site  Defense,  light  area  defense  sys- 
tems, maneuverable  ABMs,  and  ABMs  using 
lasers.  Under  SALT  restrictions  the  VS.  is 
permitted  to  do  anything  except  actually  be- 
gin to  deploy  new  operational  systems  be- 
yond a  total  of  200  launchers. 

27.  A  vast  array  of  sophisticated  ASW  sys- 
tems for  locating  and  being  able  to  destroy 
Soviet  strategic  submarines.  These  Include 
sensor  systems  at  points  where  Soviet  sub- 
marines must  transit,  satellite  sensors,  and 
the  Captor  mine  for  bottUng  up  Soviet  sub- 
marines In  or  near  their  homeports. 

28.  Development  of  new  strategic  tanker 
armed  with  cruise  missiles 

CENTER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  U.S.  STRATEGIC  COtTNTER- 
rOBCZ  PLANS  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  says  he 
wants  the  U.S.  to  fcrilow  a  new  strategic 
policy  that  emphasizes  being  prepared  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  mUitary  targets  and  carrying  out 
"'United"  nuclear  exchanges.  Schlesinger  ap- 
parently believes  that  an  enhanced  U.S. 
capability  and  willingness  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  wUl  Increase  deterrence  and  lessen 
the  posslbUlty  of  all  out  nuclear  war  with 
the  Soviets.  The  new  defense  budget  con- 
tains about  (250  million  for  programs  that 
axe  supposed  to  Improve  the  "credibility"  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces  through  greater  fiexi- 
bUlty,  selectivity,  and  counterforce  capabU- 
ity. As  the  Defense  Department,  the  Congress 
and  defense  contractors  become  more  com- 
mitted to  such  programs,  their  cost  w^Ul  run 
Into  many  blUions  of  dollars  over  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Center  for  Defense  laformatlon  has 
examined  the  best  avaUable  unclassified  In- 
formation and  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions about  SecretJary  Schleslngers  efforts 
to  change  U.S.  strategic  orientations : 

Tinkering  with  U.S.  strategic  doctrine  can 
lead  to  conftision  and  doubts  on  the  part  of 
both  friends  and  adversaries  as  to  the  con- 
sistency and  rellabiUty  of  current  U.S.  policy. 
It  Is  particularly  dangerous  to  use  confus- 
ing debates  about  strategic  policy  as  a  means 
of  putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  SALT  talks.  It  Is  also  dangerous  to  at- 
tempt to  make  It  seem  that  In  fact  the  U.S. 
would  in  the  future  be  more  likely  to  use  its 
strategic  nucle«tr  weapons  on  behalf  of  allies 
and  friends.  Public  emphasis  on  this  might 
lead  to  adventuristic  risk  taking  on  the  part 
of  some. 

The  new  strategic  programs  to  Increase  the 
"hard-ttuget  kUl"  capabUlty  of  U.S.  missiles 
through  Improved  accuracy  and  warhead 
jrleld  are  both  unneeded  and  potentially  de- 
stabUlzlng  for  the  strategic  balance.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  admitted  that  in  terms 
of  targeting  doctrine  shifts  and  improved 
fiexlbUlty  and  options,  improvements  in  ac- 
curacy and  hard-target  kill  capabUlty  are  not 
needed. 

U.S.  military  options  have  always  Included 
the  targeting  of  Soviet  military  forces.  The 
capabUlty  to  destroy  a  wide  variety  of  mUi- 
tary targets  has  existed  for  some  years.  The 
only  c^>abUlty  that  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped is  the  capability  to  destroy  all  or 
a  very  large  number  of  Soviet  ICBM's.  An 
emergent  VS.  capability  to  launch  a  knock 
out  strike  against  all  Soviet  fixed  land-based 
strategic  systems  bhould  be  nipped  in  the 
bud. 

Existing  mIssUe  accuracies  and  numbers 
of  strategic  weapons  available  to  be  used 
with  selectivity  and  flexibility  are  already 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  deterrence.  The 
VS.  already  has  a  sufficient  counterforce 
capabUlty. 
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I*rojectionB  of  future  Sovlel  counterforce 
capabilities  around  1980  and  }ater  are  very 
speculative  and  probably  wea^  grounds  for 
VB.  force  planning.  The  Soviets  are  most 
unlikely  to  fulfill  the  worst-cape  projections 
of  Secretary  Schlealnger  about  MIRVlng  of 
of  more  than  1,000  of  highly  accurate  new 
large  missiles.  Such  projections  probably 
have  been  made  for  dlplomatld  and  political 
purposes.  In  order  to  pressure  the  Soviets  at 
SALT  and  sell  Congress  on  new  n.S.  weapons, 
and  should  not  be  taken  serli>usly.  Schlee- 
inger  himself  has  already  disowned  the  exag- 
gerations made  by  former  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  in  1969  about  the  Sovjiet  SS-9  and 
Soviet  first  strike  capability.      I 

Further  additions  to  UJS.  I  counterforce 
capability  will  only  raise  fears  {that  the  tT.S. 
deliberately  seeks  a  dlsarmlnig  first-strike 
capability  against  the  Soviet  Ution.  However 
groundless  such  fears  might  bi  to  the  "ob- 
jective" observer,  the  obvious  lesson  of  past 
military  planning  and  politic^  reaction  Is 
that  significant  fears  and  doubts  will  be 
raised  about  VJS.  strategic  Intentions.  In 
time  of  crisis  the  poeslblllty  thkt  either  side 
will  use  nuclear  weapons  woulq  be  increased 
because  of  fears  that  the  othei*  would  strike 
first. 

Modifications  of  XJS.  strategic  policy  to- 
ward destruction  of  Soviet  njlltary  forces 
will  make  It  more  difficult  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions In  Soviet  and  UJS.  strategic  weapons 
In  the  SALT  II  talks.  Secretary  Schleslnger's 
efforts  to  pressure  the  Russians  Into  accept- 
ing an  agreement  on  DoD's  terms  by  threat- 
ening a  vast  escalation  of  Tj.S.  strategic 
programs  and  a  major  counterforce  capabil- 
ity may  already  have  harmed  the  progress 
of  the  SALT  talks. 

Rather  than  engaging  In  ai  competition 
over  who  can  destroy  more  targets,  the  VS. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  negotiate  re- 
ductions in  vulnerable  weapons  and  reach 
agreements  to  preserve  the  invulnerability  of 
sea- based  forces.  At  a  minimum,  the  VS. 
should  cease  expanding  its  stiateglc  forces 
under  the  guise  of  a  new  policy  of  "flexlbU 
Ity"  and  co\interfc«i». 


THHOITGB     TBX     LOOKING     GLASS; 


WEAPONS    VEESXrS    "BAD"    SOVTE^    WEAPONS 

Our  ABM  Is  stabilizing. 
Our  MIRV  does  not  stimulate  the  arms 
race. 

Our  accuracy  Improvements  improve  selec- 
tivity and  fiexlblUty. 

Our  forward  based  nuclear  systems  (in 
Europe  and  Asia)  are  necessary 

Our  policy  of  attacking  mUlt^ry  targets  U 
a  moral  Improvement  In  stratefic  policy. 

Our  ASW  acUvltles  are  not  threatening. 

Soviet  ABM  Is  destabilizing. 


"GOOD"     V.B. 


Soviet  MIBV  threatens  first  strike. 

Soviet  accuracy  Improvements  threaten 
VS.  deterrent. 

Soviet  forward  leased  nuclear  systems  (e.g. 
Cubs  1962),  threaten  world  peace. 

Soviet  policy  of  attacking  military  targets 
indicates  first  strike  Intentions. 

Soviet  ASW  activities  cause  great  alarm 
and  need  for  Trident. 

U.S.   ICAKING  EXTXNSIVE  EFFOKTS  TO   IMPROVK 
MlaSn.E  ACCUBACT 

Studying  and  measuring  density  of  the  air 
•Because  density  of  the  air  has  a  great  in- 
fiuence  over  the  maccuracies  of  a  reentry 
vehicle.  By  these  tests  we  hc^e  to  get  some 
standard  patterns  so  we  might  even  be  able 
to  forecast  density  in  target  areas  under  hot 
war  conditions,  thus  by  using  this  data  Im- 
prove the  accuracies  of  our  ICBMs."  Major 
General  P.  T.  Cooper,  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. 1971. 

Geophysical  ynotUm  studies 
"Sophisticated  testing  of  advanced  Inertlal 
subsystems  for  the  evaluation  of  geophysical 
and  environmental  effects  in  order  to  reduce 
mlBsUe  CEP  . .  .  Initiate  a  geophysical  motion 
study  of  an  entire  operational  guidance  sys- 
tem at  a  missile  site  in  support  of  mlssUe 
circular  error  probability  (CEP)  reductions." 
Air  Force  environment  B&O  Program.  1972. 

Xxtra-gaiactic  radio  sources 
"A  series  of  very  long  baseline  Interferom- 
etry  experiments  have  been  conducted  using 
extra-galactic  radio  sources  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  distance  between  sites  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  apart.  .  .  .  This  achieve- 
ment shotUd  have  an  immediate  Impact  on 
improvement  of  the  earth -centered  world 
geodectlc  system  serving  the  requirements  of 
the  ballistic  missile  systems,  and  aerospace 
defense."  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency.  1973. 

Precise  Geodetic  Locations  and  Gravity  Data 
"Defense  Mapping  Agency  provides  all  the 
precise  geodetic  locations  and  gravity  data 
required  to  build  the  mIssUe  trajectories  for 
U.S.  strategic  missile  systems.  .  .  .  Missile  sys- 
tems are  provided  precise  launch  positions, 
target  positions  and  the  variation  In  the  pull 
of  gravity  on  the  mIssUe  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  launch  silo  until  they  arrive  at  the 
target.  This  data  Is  provided  for  strategic 
missiles  such  as  Mlnuteman,  Polaris,  and 
Poseidon."  Lieutenant  General  H.  W.  Penney, 
Director  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  1973. 

EFFECTS  OF  RAIN  AND  ICE 

Air  Force  requested  «6.6  million  in  fiscal 
1974  to  study  the  effects  of  rain  and  ice  on 
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ICBM't: 

Minirttroan  I jo  \ 

Minsteman  11 so  i 

Minutemin  III  <3  MIRV**)™ 40 

Titinli "54 

SLBM'i:  

PolaritA-2 27; 


Polaris  A-3  (3  IflRVj)  .. 
Poseidon  C-3  OO  WKV's). 


38. 


ICBM's: 

SS-7 

SS-8 

SS-9 

SS-UModl 

SS-11  «lo(t3(3MRVs)..."ir 

SS-13 

SLBKI'i: 

S&-N-6 

SS-N-8 


10  . 
10  . 
2S  . 
97  . 


101. 


'  Accuracy  is  measured  accordini  to  circul 
statistical  estimate  that  on  the  average  SO 
radius  from  the  target  of  the  CEP  value. 
>  Hard  target  kill  capability  is  measured  In 
in  probability  (SSKP)  in  the  case  of  MIRVs 


ballistic  missiles  to  Improve  the  reliability 
and  accuracy  of  reentry  vehicles. 

CAN   U.S.  DEFENSE   SECRETAKIE8   COUNT   N0MBES 
OF  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS? 

In  1972  then-Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  said  In  bis  Posture  statement  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  2,600  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  In  mld-1972.  In  1973  then- 
Defense  Secretary  Elliott  Richardson  said 
that  the  Russians  had  2,500  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  in  mld-1972  and  would  have  3,600 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  In  inld-1973.  The 
latter  fig^ure  may  have  been  a  misprint  for 
2,600.  At  his  nomination  hearing  in  June 
1973,  Defense  Secretary  James  Schleslnger 
said  that  in  mld-1972  the  Russians  had  2.200 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  (300  less  than  what 
both  Laird  and  Richardson  had  said)  and 
that  in  nild-1973  the  Russians  had  2.300 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  (still  less  than 
what  Laird  and  Richardson  said  the  Rus- 
sians had  In  mld-1972).  In  1974  Defense 
Secretary  Schleslnger  said  that  In  mid- 1973 
the  Russians  had  2,200  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  (100  less  than  he  said  the  Russians 
had  a  year  ago  and  the  same  number  he  had 
said  they  had  in  mld-1972).  Secretary 
Schleslnger  said  that  the  Russians  would 
have  2,600  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by 
mld-1974  (only  100  more  than  Laird  and 
Richardson  had  said  the  Russians  had  in 
mid- 1972). 

Soviet  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
Laird  (1972)  mld-1972,  2,600. 
Richardson    (1973)    mld-1972,  2,600;    mld- 
1973,3,600  (2,600?). 
Schleslnger    (1973)    mld-1972,  2,200;   mld- 

1973,  2,300. 

Schleslnger   (1974)    mld-1973,  2,200;   mld- 

1974,  2.600. 

Conclusion:  the  Jump  of  400  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  alleged  by  Secretary  Schle- 
slnger between  mld-1973  and  1974  Is  suspect, 
particularly  as  the  Soviets  have  not  yet 
begun  to  deploy  MIRVed  missiles.  Are  num- 
bers Juggled  to  exaggerate  Soviet  "strategic 
momentum"? 

THE    XT  J.    FOXTKTH    STBATEOIC    FORCE:    FORWARD 
BASED  AISCSAFT 

In  Europe:  72  P-lllEs  In  the  United 
Kingdom;  244  F-4Cs  and  Ds  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  Spain,  and  Germany;  72  A-78  on 
board  2  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; 24  A-6B.  Total  412. 

In  Asia:  72  F-4Ds  In  Korea;  36  F-4Ds  In 
Taiwan;  108  A-7s,  on  board  3  aircraft  car- 
riers In  the  Western  Pacific;  36  A-6s.  Total 
252. 

Grand  total  664  tactical  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 
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(miles)    Yield 


Hard  target  kill  capabj|ity> 


(will  be  none  by  mid-1975), 
(will  be  450  by  mid-1975)„. 
(will  be  550  by  mid-1975)... 


(will  be  160A3'$  by  1977). 
(will  be  496  by  1977) 


0.75  1.0  megatons PK  equals  18  percent. 

•|5  i?, ??*?"""- --»,-/; PK  equals  60 percent. 

.20  160  kilofons  per  RV  (rwrtry  vehicle) SSKP  equals  56  percent  PK  equals  92  percent 

.75  lOmegatons PK  equals  58  percent 

1-0  S??!'f!'"0"'- ---;;.-,- - PK  equals  9  percent. 

■»  JS'l'lli"'"'*  '^'„^ SSKP  equals  7  percent  PK  aquals  20  percent 

.30  40  kilotons  per  RV sSKP  equals  13  percent  PK  equals  76  percent 
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.5 
1.0 
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5  megatons pK  equals  8  percent. 

i,;  rjo „ PK  equals  13  percent 

20-25  megatons PK  equals  96-97  percent 

'  ™8aton PK  equals  10  percent 

500  kilotons  per  RV  (reentry  vehicle) SSKP  equals  7  percent;  PK  equals  20  percent. 

I  meplon PK  equals  18  percent. 


1.0    ... 
.75  ... 


.do. 
.do. 


PK  equals  10  percent 
PK  equals  18  percent 


r  error  probable  (CEP)  in  nautical  miles.  CEP  Is  a 
percent  of  the  aiissiles  will  land  within  a  circle  with  a 

terms  ol  the  probability  of  kill  (PK)or  single  shot 
a  missile  against  a  300  PS  I  target  (the  approximate 


hardness  of  most  U.S.  ICBM  tllos).  The  General  Electric  missile  eflectiveness  calculator  was  used  to 
make  these  estimates.  Thi  values  are  very  approximate  and  the  relative  capabilities  between 
various  missiles  are  probably  more  accurate  than  the  absolute  values.  Reliability  factors  make 
such  estimates  even  more  complicated  A  PK  or  SSKP  of  above  90  percent  is  considered  a  good  hard 
target  kill  capability. 
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ACORNB   IN  THE   FISCAL    1976   DEFENSE   BUDGET 

Programs  which  are  stUl  In  preliminary 
stages  but  which  will  cost  billions  of  dollars 
each  if  allowed  to  matiire : 

1.  Increased  counterforce  capabilities  for 
U.S.  strategic  weapons  (about  $260  million 
in  FY '76) 

2.  Strategic  cruise  missiles  ($80  million  for 
Air  Force  Air  Launched  Cruise  Missile  and 
$45  million  for  Navy  Submarine  Launched 
Cruise  MIssUe) 

3.  New  strategic  submarine  smaller  than 
Trident  ($16  million  for  SSBN-X  which  will 
use  a  Narwhal-type  reactor) 

4.  New  tactical  nuclear  weapons  (for  work 
on  new  technologies,  including  "mlnl-nucs", 
about  $27  million  in  AEC  budget  and  $8.5 
million  in  Army  R&D) 

5.  Binary  chemical  weapons  (about  $13 
million  for  R&D  and  to  establish  a  produc- 
tion facility  for  chemical  weapons  that  are 
mixed  In  projectile  after  firing) 

6.  New  B-1  bomber  (still  in  R&D  with  $499 
million  requested  in  FT  '76) 

7.  New  CVX  aircraft  carrier  class  (to  be 
lower  cost  than  the  $1  billion  CVN-70) 

8.  New  military  base  at  Diego  Garcia  in 
Indian  Ocecm  ($32.3  mlUicm  at  FY  "74  sup- 
plemental and  FY  '76  New  military  com- 
mitments In  Indian  Ocean  will  be  used  to 
Justify  more  carriers  and  other  ship  con- 
struction) 

9.  New  mobile  ICBMs  (about  $5  million 
specially  for  both  land-mobile  and  alr- 
laimched  I<7BMs) 

10.  Deployment  of  up  to  1000  MIRVed 
Mlnuteman  ni  ICTBMs  ($16  million  to  keep 
production  line  for  Mlnuteman  HI  open) 

11.  New  advanced  tanker  ($20  million  for 
new  strategic  tanker  that  would  also  carry 
strategic  cruise  missile) 

12.  New  civil  defense  crisis  relocation  pro- 
gram (plans  for  relocating  millions  of  people 
from  some  400  \irban  and  "high  risk"  areas) 

13.  New  ABM  systems  ($160  million  for 
Site  Defense  program  for  defense  of  ICBMs 
and  $91  million  for  Advanced  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Technology) 


POUKE  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.C,  RE- 
CEIVES THE  PRESIDENT'S  "E" 
AWARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  30,  1974,  the  Fouke  Co.  of  Green- 
ville, S.C,  received  the  President's  "E" 
Award  for  export  expyansion.  This  award 
is  given  to  those  companies  which  make 
outstanding,  continuing,  and  substantial 
contributions  to  the  balance  of  payments 
and  which  show  an  aggressive  ingenuity 
in  the  opening  of  new  markets  resulting 
in  a  steady  increase  in  volume  of  exports. 

The  Fouke  Co.  was  founded  in  1916 
and  during  its  entire  history  has  special- 
ized exclusively  in  the  processing  of  fur 
seals.  It  has  processed  fur  seals  for  the 
Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R,  Japan,  Can- 
ada, Uruguay,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States.  It  has  a 
unique  process  which  has  not  been  dupli- 
cated ansrwhere  in  the  world.  In  the  proc- 
essing of  the  U.8.  fur  seal  skins,  taken  in 
the  Pribllof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea, 
it  has  returned  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  more 
than  10  times  the  original  purchase  price 
paid  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Fouke  Co.  strongly  supports  con- 
servation programs  by  which  the  fur  seal 
becomes  a  byproduct  and  a  useful  sub- 
stance for  man.  The  Fouke  Co.  certainly 
realizes  that  our  natural  resources  are  a 
precious  commodity  in  today's  society, 
but  also  realizes  that  in  the  area  of  fur 
seals,    a    sound    conservation    program 


must  be  maintained  to  keep  a  balance 
in  the  ecosystem.  It  has  continually 
strived  to  support  that  position. 

Receipt  of  the  "E"  Award  is,  Indeed,  a 
tribute  to  this  company  and  its  effort  to 
combine  an  economic  endeavor  with  en- 
vironmental and  conservation  considera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  John  T.  Fouke, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Fouke  Co., 
that  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  presentation  of  this 
award  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Acceptance 

(By  John  T.  Pouke)- 
It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  accept  the 
Presidential  "E"  Award,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  my  associates,  all  of  our  employees,  and 
T  are  very  proud  to  have  been  selected  for  this 
honor. 

On  an  occasion  of  this  sort  I  think  It  Is 
natural  that  we  look  back  to  see  what  we 
have  really  accomplished  and  why  we  might 
be  deserving  of  the  honor  bestowed  on  our 
company  today. 

The  Fouke  Company  for  over  slrty  years 
has  worked  under  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  processing,  sell- 
ing, and  marketing  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment skins  consigned  to  us.  Just  under  three 
million  skins  have  been  handled  in  this  way 
and  close  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury by  the  company — this  was  not  tax 
money — this  was  straight  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  finished  skins.  The  Important  fea- 
ture here  Is  not  only  the  economic  success 
of  this  arrangement  but  the  conservation 
aspect  because  over  this  period  the  Alaska 
Pur  Seal  herd  has  grown  from  120,000  to 
about  1,500.000  animals.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  world's  most 
successful  conservation  programs  wherein  a 
renewable  resource  has  been  scientifically 
handled  for  the  good  of  both  the  resource  and 
mankind.  We  are  proud  to  have  been  closely 
associated  with  this  kind  of  program. 

The  company  has  for  many  years  also  had 
continuing  contracts  with  other  govern- 
ments— parties  to  the  original  treaty  of  1911 
for  the  protection  of  the  Alaska  Fur  Seal 
herd — Canada,  Japan,  and  the  U.S.S.R. — with 
commensurate  financial  returns  accruing  to 
these  governments  also. 

Pur  Seals  also  come  from  another  area — 
South  Africa.  This  is  the  only  other  major 
herd  besides  that  of  the  Pribllof  Islands.  The 
South  African  Government  has  for  300  years 
harvested  fur  seals  from  their  territorial 
waters — they,  too,  have  maintained  a  man- 
agement program  which  has  guaranteed  the 
future  of  their  herd — today  numbering  over 
one  mllUon  animals.  We  at  Fouke  are  also 
proud  to  have  been  part  of  that  program  for 
over  thirty  years  through  our  contracts  with 
South  African  shippers. 

Today  we  hear  a  lot  about  saving  animals. 
We  think  this  Is  tremendously  important  be- 
cause after  all  our  company's  future  depends 
on  It,  but  simply  Ignoring  the  animals  in 
their  natural  habitat  as  recommended  by 
some  ill  Informed  conservationists  is  not  the 
answer  for  this  leads  to  their  self-destruction 
because  civilization  encroaches  Inevitably 
upon  this  so-called  natural  habitat.  Con- 
trolled conservation  such  as  that  exercised 
by  the  United  States  and  South  Africa  Is  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  future  of  the  fur  seal 
herds. 

The  Fouke  Company  started  twenty  years 
ago  to  develop  the  European  market  for  fur 
seal — through    advertising,    promotion,    and 


personal  contact — because  we  felt  we  must 
assure  markets  for  the  future  consumption 
of  a  finished  product  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  total  conservation  effort. 

Again,  thank  you  and  we  pledge  that  we 
will  continue  our  efforts  as  In  the  past. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE: SELECTED  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
solar  energy  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  welcome  news  for  those 
who  have  fought  so  long  in  behalf  of  solar 
power.  The  entire  Nation  will  one  day 
benefit  from  these  initial  steps. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which,  among  other  things,  would 
establish  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  solar  energy  as  it  relates  to  agricul- 
ture. One  reason  for  the  slow  acceptance 
of  solar  energy  as  a  fuel  source  is  that 
there  have  been  Inadequate  facilities  for 
the  communication  of  information  on  Its 
benefits. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the  amount 
of  printed  information  available  on  solar 
energy  has  grown  substantially.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  solar  energy  a 
significant  amount  of  data  is  now 
available. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bibli- 
ography of  currently  available  informa- 
tion on  solar  energy  and  agriculture  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bibliog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Brace   Research   Institute   of   McGUl   Uni- 
versity, Quebec,  Canada] 
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Ground  Boreholes,  Nevis,  West 
R   E.  Chll.!ott,  March  1972,  18  p. 
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T.73  An  Investigation  of  the  Contribu- 
tion of  Solar  Energy  in  Heating  Greenhouses 
m  Quebec  by  T.A.  Lawand,  M.A.S.  Malik, 
R.  Alward  and  P.  Hopley,  April  1972  77  p. 

T.74  Assembly  drawings  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Solar  Steam  Cookers,  3  drawings  by 
R.  Alward  and  O.  Goldstein,  February  1972. 
Des  desselns  techniques  d'assemblage  pour 
la  construction  des  CulslnWres  Solalres,  3 
desselns  par  R.  Alward  et  O.  Goldstein, 
F^vrier  1972. 

T.75  A  Report  on  Preliminary  Testing  of 
a  Lublng  Windmill  Generator  (M022-3G 
024-400)  of  the  Brace  Research  Institute 
by  H  L.  Nakra,  5  p. 

T.76  Une  Etude  sur  la  Contribution  de 
I'Energle  Solalre  au  Chauffage  des  Serres  au 
Quebec  par  T.A.  Lawand,  M.A.S.  Malik,  R. 
Alward,  P.  Hopley,  Mai  1972  80  p. 

T.77  FeaslbUity  of  Converting  Some  of  the 
Salinas  on  Grand  Turk.  Turks  and  Calcos 
Islands  Into  Solar  Distillations  Plants  for  the 
Production  of  Fresh  Water  by  T.A.  Lawand 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations.  New  York. 
March  1972.  59  p. 

T.78  Unsteady  State  Operation  of  a  Reverse 
Osmosis  Desalination  Unit  by  E.R.  Ltsing 
and  R.  Alward,  8  p. 

T.79  A  Prediction  of  the  Economic  Poten- 
tial of  Small  Organic  Fluid  Ranklne  Cycle 
Engines  by  T.A.  Lawand,  August  1972.  14  p. 
T.80  Report  of  the  Mission  of  T.A.  Lawand 
to  Peru,  3  to  14  March  1973.  by  T.A.  Lawand, 
March  1973,  136  pp.  (Desert  Reforestation 
UtUlzlng  Fog  Condensation)  submitted  to 
the  Canadian  Hunger  Foundation. 

T.81  Experimental  Verification  of  the  Solar 
Stlll-Greenhotose  Analysis  by  M.K.  Sel?uk 
and  Van-Vi  Tran,  May  1972,  10  pp. 

T.82  Prediction  of  Temperature  Distribu- 
tions In  a  Solar  Pond  by  High  Order  Finite 
Difference  Scheme  by  N.  Chepurnly,  S.  Sav- 
age and  T_A.  Lawand,  June  1973,  30  pages. 
T.83  Further  Investigations  Into  the  Con- 
tribution of  Solar  Radiation  in  Heating 
Greenhouses  in  Quebec  by  Javad  Maghsood, 
June  1973,  90  pp. 

T.85  Production  Drawing  for  Solar  Cabinet 
Dryer  by  O.  Goldstein,  June  1973. 

MISCELLANrOtrs    REPORTS 

M.l  Brace  Bequest  Report.  Exploratory 
Investigations  under  the  Brace  Bequest,  by 
R.  E.  Jamleson,  35  p.,  September  1959. 

M.2  The  Brace  Bequest.  A  Review  of 
Desalination  Technology,  Address  to  the 
Montreal  Branch  of  the  Engineering  Section. 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada,  by  Prof  W. 
Bruce,  13  p.,  AprU  1960. 

M.3  Brace  Bequest.  Interim  Progress  Re- 
port, by  G.  T.  Ward.  9  p.,  November  1961. 

M.4  Brace  Research  Institute:  Organiza- 
tion and  Policy,  by  G.  T.  Ward.  21  p..  Feb- 
ruary 1962. 

M.5  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port 1962-63.  by  G.  T.  Ward.  19  p..  May 
1963. 

M.6  The  Brace  Experiment  Station  of 
McGUl,  by  G.  T.  Ward.  The  Bajan,  Barbados. 
Vol,  10.  No.  11,  pp.  21-22.  July  1963. 

M.7  Brace  Research  Institute:  Review  of 
Current  Policy,  by  G.  T.  Ward,  7  p.,  October 
1963. 

M.8  Brace  Research  Institute:  Graduate 
Training  Programme,  by  O.  T.  Ward.  6  p.. 

November  1963. 

M.9  The  Brace  Research  Institute:  An 
Example  of  ChaUenglng  Research  for  the 
Benefit  of  Mankind,  a  talk  prepared  by 
G.  T.  Ward  as  Guest  Speaker  at  the  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  Positgraduate  Students'  Society 
of  McGill  University,  8  p..  December  1963. 

M.IO  Potentialities  for  Saline  Water  Con- 
version and  the  Provision  of  Power  In  Arid 
Countries,  by  G.  T.  Ward,  The  McGill  Bn- 
gineer.  pp.  62-66.  77,  February  1964. 

M.ll  Brace  Reesarch  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port, 1963-64.  by  G.  T.  Ward.  19  p..  June 
1964. 


M.i2  Solar  Energy  Research  In  Barbados,  by 
A.  WhUller.  The  Bajan,  Barbados.  Vol.  12 
No.  8,  pp.  7,  9,  AprU  1965. 

M.13  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual 
Report,  1964-65,  by  G.  T.  Ward.  17  p.  Mav 
1965. 

M.14  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual 
Report.  1965-66.  by  G.  T.  Ward.  19  p.  Mav 

1966.  ' 
M.15    Brace    Research    Institute:    Annual 

Report,  1966-67,  by  G.  T.  Ward,  17  p.,  Mav 

1967.  •' 
M.l 6  Feast  or  Famine:  The  Biggest  Chal- 
lenge of  AU.  An  Engineers  View.  A  talk  pre- 
pared by  Dean  D.  L.  Mordell  for  presentation 
at  the  session  "International  Science  Week", 
sponsored  by  Oxfam  of  Canada  at  Expo 
12  p..  August  1967. 

M.17  Brace  Research  Institute:  PubUca- 
tions  List. 

1.19  Report  on  Visits  to  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Plants  at  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and 
Nassau.  West  Indies,  by  G.  T.  Ward,  3  p 
August  1963. 

1.20  Report  on  a  Study  Tour  of  Saline  Water 
Conversion  Plants  and  Solar  Energy  Labora- 
tories In  the  Eastern  United  States,  by  D.  A 
Slnson,  65  p.,  September  1963. 

1.21  Regional  Scientific  Conference  on  the 
Arid  Regions  of  Latin  America,  Buenos  Aires, 
Report,  by  G.  T.  Ward,  Canadian  Observer  5 
p.,  September  1963. 

1.22  Report  on  Tour  of  Arid  and  Semi-Arid 
N.W.  Argentina,  by  G.  T.  Ward.  8  p..  Septem- 
ber 1963. 

1.23  Report  on  Visits  to  National,  Interna- 
tional and  Educational  Institutions  Engaged 
In  Arid  Land  Development  in  ChUe.  by  G  T 
Ward,  18  p.,  October  1963. 

1.24  Report  on  Visit  to  Peru  to  Advise  on 
Solar  Energy  UtUlzatlon  Under  the  Auspices 
of  F.A.O..  by  G.  T.  Ward,  11  p.,  October  1963. 

1.25  Proposal  for  an  Investigation  of  a 
Combined  Solar  Water  Heater-Solar  Distilla- 
tion Unit  for  Household  or  Re.=;taur.int  Use  In 
the  West  Indies,  by  A.  WhUller,  7  p.,  October 
1963. 

1.26  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Freedom 
from  Hunger  Campaign.  F.A.O.,  for  the  De- 
velopment of  a  Low  Cost  Two-BuUock  Power 
Wing-Rotor  Wind  Machl!:e  for  Water  Pump- 
ing m  Underdeveloped  Arid  Areas,  by  G.  T. 
Ward,  10  p.,  November  1963. 

1.27  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal,  1963-64,  by  Q.  T.  Ward 
23  p..  May  1964. 

1.28  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal,  1964-65,  by  G.  T.  Ward 
34  p..  May  1965. 

1.29  Notes  on  the  Construction  and  Opera- 
tion of  Large  Plastic  Solar  Still  No.  SSP-1 .  bv 
T.  A.  Lawand,  30  p.,  September  1965. 

1.30  Thermodynamic  Optimum  Temi)era- 
ture  Levels  of  Operation  in  Vapour  Compres- 
sion Sea  Water  Distillation  Units,  by  T.  A. 
Lawand,  6  p..  November  1965. 

1.31  The  Measurement  of  Electrical  Con- 
ductivity of  Sea  and  Fresh  Water  Samples 
for  Quality  Control,  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  9  p., 
January  1966. 

1.32  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal.  1965-86,  by  G.  T.  Ward, 
41  p..  May  1966. 

1.33  Report  on  Meetings  with  Mechanical 
Equipment  Co.,  New  Orleans  and  Aqua-Chem 
Inc.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  Manufacturers  of 
Vapour  Compression  DlstUlation  Equipment, 
by  T.  A.  Lawand,  9  p.,  January  1967. 

1.34  Report  on  Visits  to  Research  and  Com- 
mercial Organizations  In  the  Western  United 
States  Working  on  Vapour  Compression  and 
Reverse  Osmosis  Deeallnatton,  by  T.  A.  Law- 
and, 17  p..  AprU  1967. 

i.35  Preliminary  Schedule  of  Desalination 
Activities.  Brace  Research  Institute.  Macdon- 
ald  Campus  of  McGUl  University,  for  a  period 
July  1967  to  October  1968.  by  T.  A.  Lawand, 
7  p..  May  1967. 

1.36  Notes  on  the  Selection  of  a  Suitable 
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Water  Pumping  System  for  the  Greenland 
WlndmUl,  by  T.  A.  Lawand.  8  p..  May  1967. 

1.37  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal.  1986-67,  by  G.  T.  Ward. 
29  p.,  May  1967. 

1.38  Brace  Research  Institute:  Proposed 
Program  for  the  Three  Tear  Period,  1967- 
1970,  by  O.  T.  Ward,  9  p..  July  1967. 

1.39  Brace  Research  Institute:  Review  of 
Progress.  Staff  Meeting  of  18th  November 
1967.  by  G.  T.  Ward.  3  p.,  November  1967. 

1.40  Report  on  Visit  to  St.  Kltts-Nevls, 
February  12-17,  1968,  to  Initiate  a  WlndmUl 
Water  Pvimplng  Project,  by  R.  E.  ChUcott. 
7  p..  February  1968. 

1.41  Summary  of  Discussions  on  Solar  Dls- 
tlUatlon  diirlng  the  Visit  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Read, 
C.S.I.R.O.,  Australia,  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  6  p., 
May  1968. 

1.42  Summary  of  Discussions  on  Solar  Dls- 
tUlation with  Mr.  WUson  Radway.  Church 
World  Service.  New  York,  by  T.  A.  Lawand, 
3  p..  May  1968. 

1.43  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal.  1967-88.  by  O.  T.  Ward, 
29  p..  May  1968. 

1.44  Brace  Research  Institute:  Research 
Projects  and  Personnel,  1968-69,  by  G.  T. 
Ward,  3  p.,  June  1968. 

1.45  Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  a 
10  hp.  Windmill  Water  Pumping  PUot  Plant 
In  Nevis,  West  Indies,  by  R.  E.  ChUcott  and 
E.  B.  Lake,  8  p.,  June  1968. 

1.46  Proposal  for  the  Installation  of  a  Solar 
DlstUlation  Plant  on  He  de  la  Gonave,  Haiti, 
by  T.  A.  Lawand,  8  p.,  October  1968. 

1.47  AngulUa  Solar  StUl  Project,  by  G.  E. 
Thlersteln,  12  p..  October  1968. 

1.48  Review  of  the  Activities  of  the  Brace 
Research  Institute  In  the  Field  of  Solar  Dis- 
tillation, by  T.  A.  Lawand.  6  p..  October  1968. 

1.49  Brace  Research  Institute:  Review  of 
Policy,  by  G.  T.  Ward.  5  p..  October  1968. 

1.50  Brace  Research  Institute:  Review  of 
Financial  Position,  by  O.  T.  Ward,  6  p.,  Octo- 
ber 1968. 

1.61  L'Utilisatiou  de  I'Energle  Eollenne  dans 
la  VaUee  du  Saint  Laurent;  Etude  des  Don- 
pees  Meteorologlques  Dlsponibles.  par  M. 
Lantagne  et  G.  T.  Ward,  7  p.,  aoQ  1968. 

1.52  Wind  Power  Study  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands:  Survey  of  Available  Wind  Data, 
by  M.  Lantagne  and  O.  T.  Ward.  English 
translation  of  1.51.  7  p..  October  1968. 

1.53  Report  of  Visit  to  American  Standard 
Reverse  Osmosis  Laboratories,  by  W.  G.  Rich- 
ardson. 7  p..  November  1968. 

1.54  Saline  Feed  Water  System  for  the 
Reverse  Osmosis  Experiments,  by  W.  G. 
Richardson.  3  p.,  November  1968. 

1.55  Report  on  the  Water  Supply  for  the 
Vapour  Compression  Desalination  Unit,  by 
E.  B.  Lake,  4  p.,  October  1968. 

1.56  Brace  Research  Institute,  Progress  Re- 
port, Financial  Review,  May  1969.  by  G.  T. 
Ward,  11  p..  May  1969. 

1.57  Proposal  No.  I:  Three  Small  Solar  Sea 
Water  Distillation  Plants  in  the  Eastern 
Caribbean,  by  T.  A.  Lawand.  4  p.,  April  1969. 

1.58  Proposal  No.  II:  The  Evaluation  of  a 
Windmill  Water  Pumping  Irrigation  System, 
by  T.  A.  Lawand.  4  p..  AprU  1969. 

1.59  Proposal  No.  ni:  The  Evaluation  of 
Solar  Agricultural  Dryers  for  the  Process- 
ing of  Surplus  Crops,  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  3  p  , 
April  1969. 

1.60  Proposal  No.  IV:  The  Demonstration 
of  the  Use  of  Solar  Energy  for  Domestic  and 
Commercial  Water  Heating,  by  T.  A.  Lawand. 
3  p..  AprU  1969. 

1.61  Experiences  R^oentes  dans  I'Emplol 
de  I'Energle  Solalre  pour  la  D^ssallnatlon 
de  I'Eau  aux  Antilles,  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  12 
p..  July  1969. 

1.62  Review  of  the  Reverse  Osmosis  Pro- 
gram, by  T.  A.  Lawand,  3  p..  November  1969. 

1.63  Visits  to  Two  Greek  Solar  Sttlls,  by 
T.  A.  Lawand,  4  p.,  November  1969. 

1.64  Visit  to  Environmental  Research  Lab- 


oratory at  Tucson,  Arizona,  29  June-3  July 
1969,  by  E.  B.  Lake,  7  p. 

1.65  Soil  Field  Tests  and  Soil  Cement  Block 
Fabrication  at  Source  PhUlppe,  Haiti,  by 
R.  Alward,  5  p.,  March  1970. 

1.66  Some  Notes  on  the  Construction  Cost 
of  Auxiliaries  for  the  Haiti  Solar  StlU,  by 
R.  Alward,  10  p.,  March  1970. 

1.67  Installation  of  a  Solar  DlstUlation 
PlEuit  on  He  de  la  Gonave,  Haiti,  by  R. 
Alward,  May  1970. 

1.68  Brace  Research  Institute;  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal,  1968-69,  by  G.  T.  Ward, 
May  1969. 

1.69  Brace  Research  Institute:  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal,  1969-70,  by  G.  T.  Ward, 
June  1970. 

1.70  Report  on  Visit  to  Australia,  January 
to  May  1970,  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  10  p..  June 
1970. 

1.71  Resume  des  actlvlt^s  de  la  Solar  Energy 
Society,  Australle,  Mars  1970.  T.  A.  Lawand, 
Sept.  1970. 

1.72  Report  on  Visit  to  Antigua,  St.  Kltts, 
NevlB  and  Barbados,  10  June-16  June,  1970, 
by  E.  B.  Lake 

1.73  A  Review  of  Current  Policy  and  Rec- 
ommendations by  G.  T.  Ward,  12  pp..  March 
1971 

1.74  "The  Future  Orientation  of  the  Brace 
Research  Institute" — an  Assessment  of  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Desalination  Programs  of 
the  Brace  Research  Institute,  by  T.  A.  Law- 
and, 16  pp..  March  1971 

1.75  DrUllng  for  Water  In  Nevis  by  P.  H. 
Martln-Kaye.  4  pp.,  June  1971 

1.76  Comments  on  Brace  Research  Insti- 
tute WlndmUl  by  A.  WUson,  Ministry  of  Over- 
seas Development,  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
February  1969,2  pp. 

1.77  Brace  Current  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Projects,  1971  January,  2  pp. 

1.78  Brace  Research  Institute  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Principal  1970-1971,  by  T.  A. 
Lawand,  40  pp.,  June  1971 

1.79  Resume  of  Visits  to  Iran,  India,  Paki- 
stan, Middle  East  and  Europe  from  October 
to  December  1971  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  January 
1972,  20  pp. 

1.80  Comments  on  the  Future  Role  of 
Brace  Research  Institute  and  Proposals  for 
the  Establishment  of  a  Series  of  Brace  Re- 
search Institute  Design  and  Development 
Grants  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  AprU  1972,  8  pp. 

1.81  Light  and  Radiation  Equivalents — 
Data  Sheet  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  AprU  1972,  1  p. 

1.82  Description  of  an  Experimental  Low 
Cost  Dwelling  by  T.  A.  Lawand.  October  1972, 
3  pp. 

1.83  Description  d'une  Habitation  Expert- 
mentale  k  Coat  Modlque  by  T.  A.  Lawand, 
October  1972.  4  pp. 

1.84  The  UtUlzatlon  of  Solar  and  Wind 
Energy  as  Intermediate  Technology  In  the 
Development  of  Rural  Areas  of  the  Third 
World  by  T.  A.  Lawand — Outline  of  Speech 
on  Brace  Activities.  1973,  2  pp. 

1.85  Review  of  the  Wlndpower  Activities  at 
the  Brace  Research  Institute  by  T.  A.  Law- 
and, June  1973,  5  pp. 

1.86  Some  Environmental  Control  Data  for 
the  Growing  of  Tomatoes  In  Greenhouses  by 
T.  A.  Lawand,  June  1973,  6  pp. 

1.87  A  Comment  on  Towers  for  Windmills 
by  H.  P.  Budgen,  June  1973,  2  pp. 

1.88  Rapport  Sommalre  Sur  Les  Vlsltes 
Effectu^es  En  Prance,  23  Juln  k  14  JuUlet, 
1973  by  T.  A.  Lawand,  8  pp.  July  1973 

1.89  Report  on  the  Activities  at  the  Experi- 
mental House,  Summer  1973  by  Frede  Hvel- 
plund,  August  1973,  16  pp. 

1.90  Summary  Report  on  the  Professional 
Development  of  Key  Technologists  for  Water 
and  Energy  Exploitation  In  Iran  by  T.  A. 
Lawand,  Augiist,  1973. 

MASTERS'     TRESES 

MT.l  Dropwiae  Condensation  of  Saturated 
and  Superheated  Steam  Outside  a  Vertical 
Tube,  by  Blh-Hwa  Chen,  M.  Eng.  Thesis, 


Dept.  of  Chemical  Engineering,  McGill  Uni- 
versity. 88  p.,  April  1961. 

MT,2  Transfer  Numbers  of  Ion  Exchange 
Membrane  Electrodialysis  Cells,  by  Lorenza 
C.  Lu,  M.  Eng.  Thesis,  Dept.  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering, McGlU  University,  63  p.,  April  1961. 

MT.3  Heat  Transfer  to  Boiling  Liquids 
(Aruilogy  between  Boiling  and  Gas  Bubbling 
in  Liquids  During  Forced  Flow  Inside  Tubes) , 
by  S.  Kumar  Kunchal.  M.  Eng.  Thesis,  Dept. 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  McGlU  University, 
104  p.,  August  1961. 

MT.4  Evaporation  Induced  by  Swirling  Wa- 
ter, by  B.  AshUilan,  M.  Eng.  Thesis.  Dept.  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  McGUl  University, 
65  p.,  August  1962. 

MT.5  Analysis  of  Flow  Parallel  to  a  Porous 
Surface  with  Cross  Flow  and  its  Application 
to  Solar  Air  Heaters,  by  G.  S.  Saluja,  M.  Eng. 
Thesis,  Dept.  of  Chemical  Engineering,  Mc- 
GUl University,  89  p.,  August  1966. 

MT.6  Engineering  and  Economic  Evalua- 
tion  of  Solar  Distillation  for  Small  Commu- 
nities, by  T.  A.  Lawand,  M.  So.  Thesis,  Dept. 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  McGiU  Uni- 
versity. 276  p..  August  1968. 

MT.7  The  Design  Development  and  Test- 
ing of  a  Low  Cost  10  hp.  Windmill  Prime 
Mover,  by  R.  E.  ChUcott,  M.  Sc.  Thesis  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  McGUl  University, 
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L.  2  How  to  Make  a  Solar  Steam  Cooker, 
by  A.  WhUlier,  6p.,  January  1966,  Revised 
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L.  3  How  to  Heat  your  Swimming  Pool  Us- 
ing Solar  Energy,  by  A.  Whillier,  2p.,  January 
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L.  4  How  to  Build  a  Solar  Water  Heater, 
by  D.  A.  Slnson  and  T.  Hoad,  lOp.,  February 
1965.  Revised  February  1973 
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p.,  February  1965.  Revised  February  1973 

L.  6  How  to  make  a  Solar  Cabinet  Dryer 
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9p.,  March  1966 

L.  7  Arabic  Translation  of  L.  6  by  T.A. 
Lawand,  lip.,  March  1966 

L.  8  Como  construir  un  Descador  Solar 
para  Productos  Agricolas:  Spanish  transla- 
tion of  L.  6  by  T.  A.  Lawand  and  M.A.  Nevot, 
lip,  March  1966 

L.  8  Comment  construire  une  Cuisiniere 
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Paul  Bastlen  and  Van-Vl  Tran.  7p..  March 
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L.  10  Comment  construire  une  Sechoir 
Solaire  pour  Produits  Agricoles:  French 
translation  of  L.  6  by  T.  A.  Lawand.  9  pp., 
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EP.  1  Solar  DistUlatlon  of  Saline  Water  by 
Gerry  MacPherson.  Costa  Varvarlkos.  Proj- 
ect for  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Mathematics,  Course  No. 
303-318  B,  April  18,  1973,  68  pp. 

EP.  2  Windmill  Tower  Design,  by  Frank 
Montesano  and  Antonio  Fernandez,  Project 
for  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
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B,  April  18,   1973,  92  pp. 

EP.3  Experimental  Study  of  a  Solar  Steam 
Cooker  by  Kal  Cheng,  Harry  Wong  and 
Osamu  Tanaka,  Project  for  the  Department 
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463A-464B,   May   1973,   47   pp. 

EP.  4  Design  of  a  Flat  Solar  Collector  by 
Keshav  Kant,  Project  for  the  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering,  Ph.  D.  3,  43  pp. 
October  1972 


LET  US  BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1975  Is  a  breathtaking,  recordbreakine. 
taxpayer-busting  $304.4  billion.  It  con- 
tains a  $9  billion  deficit  which  can  only 
worsen  the  inflation  that  Is  wracking  our 
country. 

We  must  get  this  budget  In  balance.  If 
the  President  can  not  or  will  not — and 
OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  says  he  can  not 
and  will  not — the  Congress  must  balance 
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it  for  him.  And  we  must  make  a  balanced 
budget  stick. 

President  Nixon  has  requested  $96.2 
billion  in  total  military  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1975 — a  record  for  any  peacetime 
year  and  $6.1  billion  more — or  7  per- 
cent— than  last  year,  allowing  for  in- 
flation. In  absolute  figures  the  President 
is  asking  for  an  Increase  of  $11.2  billion — 
or  13  percent  more — than  he  asked  last 
year. 

Military  spending  is  the  most  inflatlon- 
aiT  factor  in  the  budget.  It  Is  inflation- 
ary because  it  pumps  a  lot  of  money  into 
the  economy,  but,  even  at  best.  It 
produces  no  consumable  goods  or  serv- 
ices. At  worst,  when  it  is  excessive  and 
wasteful  as  it  is  at  present,  military 
spending  actually  reduces  our  security  by 
undermining  the  economy  and  stimulat- 
ing a  spiralling  arms  race. 

Unnecessary  military  spending  has  an 
even  more  pernicious  effect  on  our  eco- 
nomy when  that  unnecessary  spending 
takes  place  overseas. 

Our  present  overseas  military  commit- 
ments currently  result  in  an  annual  drain 
of  $4.6  billion  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
This  drain  further  undermines  the  dollar 
in  world  markets. 

If  we  are  serious  about  fighting  infla- 
tion and  balancing  the  Federal  budget, 
the  place  to  begin  is  in  the  Defense  budg- 
et— particularly  as  It  relates  to  overseas 
spending. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  items  where  sub- 
stantial cuts  might  be  made: 

First,  besides  the  $96.2  billion  in  mili- 
tary expenditures  President  Nixon  has 
asked  for  fiscal  1975,  he  has  requested  an 
additional  $8.1  billion  in  military  and 
economic  aid  to  53  foreign  countries. 

Among  the  proposed  recipients  are 
Laos,  $146.4  million;  Cambodia,  $746.4 
million;  and  South  Vietnsun,  $2.36  bil- 
lion, for  a  grand  but  hardly  glorious  total 
of  $3.26  bUlion. 

There  are  three  good  places  to  start 
cutting. 

Second,  some  40  more  of  those  foreign 
nations  sharing  that  $8.1  billion  in  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  are  also  dictator- 
ships of  one  sort  or  another. 

There  are  40  more  good  places  to  con- 
tinue the  cutting. 

Third,  we  currently  spend  $30  billion 
a  year  to  man,  maintain,  operate,  and 
support  1,963  mihtary  bases  and  Instal- 
lations in  34  foreign  countries.  That  In- 
cludes employing  147,000  foreign  civilians 
to  work  on  those  bases. 

We  have  433.000  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  personnel  stationed  in  those  coun- 
tries, along  with  250.000  of  their  de- 
pendents. 

Here  Is  still  another  excellent  place 
to  make  some  savings. 

Cutting  those  land-based  troops  by 
100,000— a  23 -percent  reduction — would 
alone  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
by  $800  million  a  year. 

And  If  we  deactivate  those  men  from 
service,  we  would  save  another  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  direct  costs  plus  an  additional  $5 
billion  in  future  savings  in  troop  sup- 
port, military  construction,  maintenance, 

Even  after  such  a  reduction,  we  would 
and  logistics, 
still  have  a  forward-based,  highly  mobile 


force  poised  for  any  contingency  with 
333,000  U.S.  troops  in  foreign  lands, 
33,000  in  our  overseas  territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  59,000  Navy  personnel  in 
our  mighty  overseas  fleets. 

Wasteful  military  spending  brings  the 
whole  Defense  budget  into  disrepute,  and 
thieatens  vital  parts  of  it — such  as  the 
modem  weaponry  upon  which  we  are 
very  much  dependent  in  the  present  state 
of  world  anarchy  where  the  threat  of 
mutual  deterrence  is  the  keystone  of  an 
uneasy  peace. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  has  said  that  our 
security  and  indeed  our  survival  are  de- 
pendent upon  three  factors : 

First,  the  soimdness  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  faith  of  the  people  in  them. 

Second,  the  certainty  that  we  can  sur- 
vive a  first  strike  and  respond  with  an 
overwhelming  blow,  a  retaliatory  blow 
against  any  enemy — and  the  certainty 
of  any  potential  enemy  that  this  is  the 
case. 

Third,  the  soundness  of  the  American 
dollar  and  our  economy. 

Watergate  has  shaken  the  first.  Let  us 
not  threaten  the  second  and  third  by 
waste  in  military  spending. 

Those  biUions  we  are  wasting  on  non- 
productive, nonneeded  mihtary  spending 
abroad  could  be  far  better  spent  on  do- 
mestic needs — or  simply  left  imspent 
which,  I  suppose,  is  a  new  but  perhaps 
refreshing  idea. 

An  idea  as  new  and  refreshing  as,  after 
all  these  years,  a  balanced  budget. 


OCEAN  SCIENCE  NEWS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  au- 
thoritative "Ocean  Science  News"  news- 
letter published  in  Washington  recently 
included  two  articles  which  are  of  in- 
terest and  importance  as  our  delegates 
prepare  for  the  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  a  10-week  session 
which  begins  in  Caracas  on  June  20. 

Newsletter  editor  John  R.  Botzum  de- 
voted a  major  part  of  his  May  10  issue 
to  the  announcement  of  the  formation 
of  the  second  international  deep  ocean 
mining  consortium,  to  speculation  that 
at  least  two  more  will  be  formed,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  yet  to  be  deflned  role 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  this  complex 
and  vital  area. 

The  May  24  issue  Includes  speculation 
that  the  world's  flrst  commercial  deep- 
sea  mining  venture  may  be  under  the 
Japanese  flag. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mentioned  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows : 

OcKAK  Science  News 

A  second  International  deep  ocean  mining 
consortium  was  announced  this  week.  Look 
for  a  third  to  be  announced  shortly — prob- 
ably before  160  nations  meet  In  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  20Jun-28Aug  at  the  Third  UJJ. 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (OSN.  7, 
14,  21  Dec).  A  fourth  consortium  Is  a 
possibility. 

The  latest  entry  Into  the  ocean  mining 
sweepstakes  Is  Deepsea  Ventures  Inc..  Glou- 


cester Point  VA,  a  subsidiary  of  Tenneco 
Inc..  Houston.  Deepsea  President  Jack  Flipse 
announced  in  Houston  at  the  Offshore  Tech- 
nology Conference  (OTC) :  Nichlmen  Co. 
Ltd..  C.  Itoh  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  Kanematsu- 
Qosho  Ltd.,  all  of  Tokyo,  have  signed  with 
Deepsea  for  a  3-year,  $20  nUlllon  '•assessment 
of  a  selected  Pacific  Ocean  ore  body,  the 
testing  of  mining  and  processing  systems, 
and  the  market  testing  of  the  products  re- 
covered." Another  company  (European,  most 
likely)  will  be  Joining  the  American  and 
Japanese  firms  at  a  later  date.  The  first  inter- 
national consortium  In  the  field  was  an- 
nounced m  January  (OSN,  IPeb) — a  group 
of  five  headed  by  Kennecott  Copper  Corp., 
NYC,  and  Including  one  Japanese  firm,  Mit- 
subishi Corp.,  Tokyo.  The  expected  third  con- 
sortium will  be  headed  by  International 
Nickel  Co.,  NYC,  and  will  also  include  Japa- 
nese and  Evuropean  companies.  Finally,  a 
fourth  International  consortium  could  be 
headed  up  by  Summa  Corp.  of  Hoiiston.  The 
Howard  Hughes  company  Is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  discussions  with  several  firms  on 
two  continents. 

There  are  three  elements  not  to  be  over- 
looked as  these  consortia  are  set  up :  ( 1 )  the 
Impact  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference; 
(2)  the  effect  on  the  VS.  Congress;  and  (3) 
the  presence  of  Japanese  firms  In  all  of  them. 
Faced  with  the  existence  of  International 
consortia,  each  with  a  bullt-ln  constituency 
of  powerful,  marine  nations,  the  UJ^.'s 
chances  for  creating  an  international  agency 
to  manage  deepsea  mining  ventures  ap- 
pears sUm  Indeed,  at  least  In  the  form  en- 
visioned 'ay  the  architects  of  the  "common 
heritage  of  mankind"  principle. 

House  and  Senate  consideration  of  ocean 
mining  bills  takes  on  a  new  emphasis  with 
the  creation  of  the  consortia.  Ultimately,  any 
U.S.  ocean  mining  bill  will  have  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  them,  and  the  chances  for  a 
bill  appear  stronger  as  each  group  of  mining 
companies  establishes  Itself.  Also,  without 
any  agreement  In  Caracas,  Congreas  beoomM 
more  prepared  to  act  this  year.  Rep.  Tbcxnas 
Downing  (D-VA)  told  OSN:  "If  Caracas  pro- 
duces nothing  (which  I  expect),  then  Con- 
gress wlU  enact  legislation  this  year."  Down- 
ing argues  that  if  Congress  had  passed  his 
ocean  mining  legislation  earlier,  then  the 
U.S.  companies  would  not  have  needed  to  set 
up  or  Join  these  consortia.  In  order  to  find 
protection  for  their  investments  through 
multi-national  groups.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  need  for  additional  capital  Is  a  very  good 
reason  for  the  Joint  ventures. 

Finally,  the  Japanese  role  In  all  this  is 
fascinating.  They  have  their  own  mining 
system,  the  continuous  line  bucket  (CLB) 
method,  yet  they  are  Joining  every  consor- 
tium that  comes  along — a  beautiful  example 
of  bet  hedging!  (Also,  the  Japanese  hope  to 
get  some  ship  construction  contracts.)  They 
are  working  closely  with  the  French 
(CNEXO)  to  bring  their  CLB  system  to  op- 
erational status  as  quickly  as  possible.  VS. 
experts,  sold  on  their  own  hydraulic  con- 
cept, have  yet  to  exhibit  much  confidence 
In  CLB.  While  some  Japanese  say  they  can 
mine  commercially  In  three  years,  the  min- 
ing system  is  only  one  part  of  riie  total,  sys- 
tem, which  must  Include  proces.sing  the  ore 
and  marketing  It.  True  commercial  produc- 
tion still  seems  a.  least  sevjn  and  p<).'slbl7 
as  many  as  10  years  away. 

Where  are  all  these  companies  goln^  to  be 
operating?  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Japanese  CLB-users,  in  th*  "nodule  belt" 
whlcL  runs  through  the  »uthwest  and  south 
central  Pacific  (5°  N  to  20  N  and  110"  W  to 
180*  W)  In  water  depths  of  15-16,000  ft.,  over- 
lain by  the  North  Pacific  Equatorial  Current 
and  the  North  Pacific  Counter  Current.  In 
this  area,  the  pioneer  deep  ocean  miners  will 
find  ore  that's  at  least  (dry  assay  i  20*^  man- 
ganese, 1%  nickel,  0.8%  copper,  and  0.2% 
cobalt — those  percentages  being  the  cutoff 
point,   according   to   one   "viable"   economic 
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Comprising  a  Manganese  N 
a  paper  by  Raymond  Kaiif  man , 
ixires,  delivered  this  week  at 

Natl.  Oceanic  &  Atmospheric 
tlon's   role  In   deep   ocean 
to  be  fvaiy  defined,  although 
Dept.  agency  announced  the 
this  week  of  a  Deep  Ocean 
mental  Study  (DOM£S)  unde* 
of  John  W.  Padan  at  the 
vironmental  Lab,  Seattle 
up  the  now  defunct  NOMES 
Offshore      Mining      Env 
won't  move  from  Boston  unt 
His  operation  in  Boston  was 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  from 
groups,  and  he  seems  certain 
troubles  in  his  new  Job.  WUmbt 
NOAA  Environmental  Research 
der  CO  will  oversee  the  who  e 
fort. 

Criticism  of  the  size  of  the 
ect  Is  already  being  voiced  by 
feels  the  Padan  announcemen 
than  a  public  relations  gesture 
a  $2.9  million  program  for  FYTp 
and  limited  $125,000  or  so 
which   will   Involve   preparato^ 
to    the   larger   effort — like   a 
existing  literature  and  the 
eratlonal  plan  for  conducting 
les  in  the  nodule  belt. 

The  project  development 
as    originally    conceived    calls 
year.  $7.8  million  program, 
follows: 
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This  3-year  project,  when  and  If  It  comes 
about,  would  provide  a  complete  assessment 
of  the  envtronmental  factors  ajisoclated  with 
the  new  Industry  well  In  advance  of  full  pro- 
duction mining.  The  two  phase^  of  the  study 
are  ( 1 )  the  acquisition  of  basld  data  In  fiscal 
year  1976-76  on  the  environiment  of  the 
Pacific  nodule  belt,  and  (2)  in  fiscal  year 
1977,  an  attempt,  in  coopera^on  with  the 
ocean  mining  Industry,  to 
predictive  models  developed 
Ing  prototype  mining  eqiilpme 
main  goal  of  DOMES  is  to  lden|tLfy  potential 
environmentaJ  problems  andl  to  develop 
guidelines  for  the  deelgn  of  lylning  equip- 
ment and  operational  techniqiiis.  The  poten- 
tial relevance  of  the  National  ^vlronment«l 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  to  a  mlnliig  venture  In 
the  EQlddle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  |bas  best  been 
summed  up  (OSN,  1  Mar)  b] 
Manus.  the  one-man  oceans 
vironmental  Protection  Admli 
the  oth;«r  haod.  without  a  VS. 
law,  no  permit  Is  required  for 
to  go  to  sea, 'so  NEPA  isn't  relevant,  many  ob- 
servers argue.  Whatever  the  relejvance,  no  one 
has  BulBclent  Information  with  which  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  deep  sea  mining  on  the 
marine  ecosystem,  and  there  |*s  no  doubt 
there  will  fc>e  major  controver 
One  reaaoD  for  getting  these 
studies  going:  With  commercl 
to  start  b;  1980,  corporate  decisions  on  min- 
ing equipment  design  and  production  tech- 
niques must  start  to  be  finalized  by  mld< 
1976. 

The  potential  environment^  Impact  of 
deep  ocean  mining  systems:  They  will  fl) 
disturb  benthlc  habitats  and  de«  troy  some  or- 
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ganlsms  In  the  direct  path  of  the  system;  (3) 
suspend  sedimentary  material  stirred  up  by 
the  system;  and  (3)  Introduce  sedimentary 
material,  associated  benthlc  organisms  and 
nutrient-rich  bottom  water  into  various  lay- 
ers of  the  water  column,  Including  the  sur- 
face layer. 

The  Introduction  of  bottom  water  and 
sediment  Into  the  upper  water  column  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  complex  Issue.  Trace 
metals  brought  to  the  surface  could  inhibit 
or  stimulate  photosynthesis  and  might  ac- 
cumulate within  the  food  web  and  become 
concentrated  In  the  higher  trophic  levels. 
More  likely,  though,  would  be  Increased 
photosynthesis  and  productivity  resulting 
from  the  high  nutrient  content  of  the  bot- 
tom water.  Another  possibility:  Planktonlc 
spores  burled  in  bottom  sediments  could  be 
discharged  Into  the  surface  layers  where  they 
may  revive  and  introduce  rare  or  new  species 
Into  the  euphotlc  zone.  All  this  action  could 
affect  coEomercially  important  tuna  and  bill- 
fish  which  spawn  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific — 
yellowfln,  blgeye,  skipjack,  and  so  on.  One 
element  of  the  problem:  These  fish  may  ac- 
tually be  attracted  to  the  area  by  the  min- 
ing operation. 

Lamont-Doherty  Geological  Observatory  of 
Columbia  U.  did  some  preliminary  work  on 
the  environmental  effect  of  nodule  mining  as 
early  as  1970  on  the  Blake  Plateau  off  the 
U.S.  mld-Atlantlc  coast.  In  1972,  baseline 
conditions  (physical,  chemical  &  biological) 
were  determined  on  the  Bermuda  Rise.  About 
the  same  tlnae  the  Japanese  ship  Kyokuyo 
Maru  was  monitored  by  a  U.  of  Hawaii  ship 
as  It  tested  the  CLB  system  In  the  Pacific. 
What  NOAA  calls  "a  first  baseline  study" 
will  end  about  15  May  when  a  team  of  14 
oceanographers  led  by  Oswald  Roels  of  City 
College  of  New  Tork  returns  to  Honolulu 
after  a  month's  cruise  aboard  the  U.  of  Hawaii 
R/V  Moana  Wave.  The  trip,  partially  spon- 
sored by  $15,000  of  Industry  money,  covered 
a  10,000  sq.  mUe  patch  centered  on  8*N, 
151 'W.  (Other  sites  which  cover  the  full 
range  of  environments  are  b'-T  N,  170°  W 
and  la'-lS'N.  140*W.)  Summing  up:  These 
very  preliminary  efforts  have  not  suggested 
that  mining  disturbances  will  be  very  great. 
Under  John  Padan  the  first  step  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  technical  advisory 
committee.  If  the  original  NOAA  plan  were 
In  effect,  an  Initial  predictive  model  woiild 
be  finished  a  year  from  now,  and  the  first 
preliminary  environmental  guidelines  would 
be  ready  by  Jan.  76.  Fnnal  guidelines  would 
be  available  In  July  77.  The  overall  federal 
management  role  of  DOMES  Is  seen  to  in- 
clude: (1)  An  executive  committee  consist- 
ing of  repreaentatlves  from  NOAA,  Interior 
Dept.  and  industry  for  management  direc- 
tion and  policy  guidance;  (2)  a  project  nwin- 
ager  to  oversee  day-to-day  operations:  (3) 
a  staff  support  office  for  budgeting,  schedul- 
ing, logistics,  and  safety;  (4)  a  chief  scientist; 
(5)  a  field  operations  manager;  (6)  a  labora- 
tory operations  manager;  (7)  a  data  man- 
ager; (8)  a  project  advisory  committee  of 
outside  experts  for  periodic  review.  Includ- 
ing a  technical  panel  of  sclentuts,  and  a 
user's  panel. 

Machinery  would  be  set  up  to  Insure  In- 
dustry complete  data  In  order  to  design  Its 
equipment  and  operating  procedures  to  meet 
environmental  Impact  findings.  NOAA  would 
provide  consulting  services  to  Industry  on 
specific  environmental  problems,  and  an 
equipment  pool  would  be  established  for  use 
by  Industry  when  not  being  used  by  NOAA. 
Industry  would  be  encouraged  to  contract 
with  NOAA  labs  for  water  chemistry,  biota 
Identification,  population  counts,  produc- 
tivity measurements,  and  the  like,  on  a  cost 
reimbursement  basis.  Finally,  a  clearinghouse 
would  be  set  up  at  Natl.  Oceanographlc  Data 
Onter  for  all  envlronmenui  data  pertinent 
to  marine  mining.  All  new  pertinent  environ- 
mental dat«  collected  by  Industry,  govern- 


ment, or  academic  instltutlona  woiUd  be  in- 
corporated Into  the  bank. 

OCKAN  SCIENCB  NrwS 

The  world's  first  commercial  deepsea  min- 
ing venture  may  well  be  iinder  the  Japanese 
flag.  The  VS.  may  be  ahead  technologically 
In  deepsea  mining,  but  that's  no  guarantee 
the  U-S.  will  be  the  first  nation  to  commer- 
cially mine  manganese  nodules.  That  was  the 
Impact  of  remarks  yesterday  (23  May)  by 
Jack  Fllpse  of  Deepsea  Ventures  to  the  Amer- 
ican Oceanic  Organization,  meeting  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  m  Washington.  D.C.  Fllpse  indicated 
that  Tenneco,  the  parent  company  of  Deep- 
sea  Ventures,  could  well  decide  to  conduct 
Its  business  outside  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

Fllpse  revealed  some  intimate  details  of  his 
firm's  agreement  with  the  Japanese  on  the 
deepsea  mining  consortium  recently  an- 
nounced (OSN,  10  May).  Thus,  if  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  agreement  among 
Deepsea  Ventures,  Nlchlmen  Co.,  Mitsubishi, 
etc.,  the  U.S.  firm  should  decide  to  pull  out, 
the  Japanese  have  the  right  to  "buy  out"  the 
whole  operation.  Fllpse  says  this  also  applies 
to  the  Kennecott  consortium  announced  in 
January  (OSN,  1  Feb).  Obviously,  as  previ- 
ously Indicated  In  OSN,  the  Japanese  are  as- 
suming a  commanding  position  in  all  of  the 
consortia  set  up  or  contemplated,  even 
though  all  the  consortia  depend  on  US.  tech- 
nology— with  the  exception  of  the  continu- 
ous line  bucket  system.  Another  factor  not  to 
be  overlooked:  All  the  consortia,  says  Fllpse, 
contain  clauses  calling  for  the  Individual 
country  represented  to  get  a  share — equal 
to  Its  firms'  participation — of  the  product.  In 
the  rapidly  developing  race  for  minerals  re- 
sources, Fllpse  regards  this  as  the  ralson 
d'etre  of  the  consortia. 

The  U.S.  position  at  Caracas,  opined  Fllpse: 
As  we  enter  into  negotiations  at  the  U.N. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  (20  Jun-29  Aug), 
we  start  "from  an  extreme  fallback  posi- 
tion"— the  VS.  has  "tabled  a  document  as 
poor  as  we  can  live  with  .  .  ."  Fllpse  worries 
that  the  deep  ocean  mining  Issue  will  become 
a  "trading  good"  In  the  U.N.  market  place  in 
Caracas.  Asked  what  LOSC  means  to  him. 
the  Deepsea  prexy  commented:  "LOSC  Is 
marginal  If  it  files,  but  It's  not  very  promis- 
ing as  a  real  solution  .  .  ." 

As  to  Tenneco's  ultimate  relationship  to 
the  U.S.,  Fllpse  noted  that  "we  can  sell  out. 
If  It  won't  go  (under  U.S.  JurUdlctlon)  It 
will  go  somewhere  else  (I.e.,  In  another 
country).  Tenneco  Is  domesticated  In  23 
countries."  Deepsea  Ventures  already  has 
faced  up  to  the  fact,  for  example,  that  it  may 
well  have  to  operate  Its  mining  ship  under 
the  Japanese  fiag. 


THE  LAWYER'S   PROFESSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Archi- 
bald Cox,  our  former  Specisil  Prosecu- 
tor, recently  delivered  an  address  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  law  school  which 
I  think  has  particular  relevance  to  a 
matter  on  which  we  who  serve  in  the 
United  States  Senate  may  soon  be  asked 
to  pass  Judgment. 

Professor  Cox  discusses  the  Impact  of 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Nixon,  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  the  President's  right  to 
withhold  evidence  of  alleged  wrongdoing 
on  his  part  and  that  of  his  subordinates 
from  the  courts  and  the  Congress  will  be 
decided.  He  concludes  that — 

Should  the  courts  order  production,  as 
Judge  Sirica  already  has.  faUure  to  comply 
would  In  my  Judgment  be  the  most  serious 
of  impeachable  offenses.  For  although  seem- 
ing to  de&l  with  a  small  point  of  evidence, 
the  refusal  would  in  truth  defy  the  essential 
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constitutional  guaranty  that  the  Executive 
be  under  the  law.  (Italics  supplied.) 

Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Cox  has  grasped  the  es- 
sential point.  We  pride  ourselves  on  be- 
ing a  government  of  laws,  not  men.  But 
if  one  suspected  of  criminality  is  per- 
mitted to  determine  what  is  or  is  not 
relevant  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
then  that  man  is  holding  himself  above 
the  law. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  evidence  will 
finally  show,  nor  what  the  House  will 
decide.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in 
the  Senate  should  commence  now  in 
thinking  about  and  debating  what  stand- 
ards we  should  apply,  should  the  matter 
come  to  us  for  judgment.  The  Cox  speech 
discusses  many  of  the  issues  with  great 
learning.  I  commend  his  views  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lawyers'  Profession 
(By  Archibald  Cox) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  hesitated  in 
entering  the  legal  profession,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  fulfill  his  strong  wish  to  live  greatly, 
within  the  law.  Yet  when  Holmes  was  ninety 
he  said  to  a  friend  that  If  the  celling  should 
open  and  a  great  voice  speak  summoning 
htm  to  his  Maker,  he  would  reply  "I  am 
ready.  Lord,  but  may  I  have  ten  more  min- 
utes." 

And  60  I  welcome  you  to  a  profession  In 
which   one  can   aspire  to  live  greatly,  and 
thus  enjoy  the  fulfillment  of  the  effort. 
I 

What  Is  It  about  the  law  that  offers  such 
fullness  of  life? 

To  Holmes  as  to  most  lawyers,  It  was  of 
prime  Importance  that  central  to  the  law 
is  the  life  of  the  mind — perhaps  I  should 
say  the  life  of  the  Intellect.  The  way  of  the 
law  is  not  the  way  of  the  artist  or  the  poet, 
or  even  of  the  writer  who  would  record  the 
stream  of  consciousness  vtrlthout  organization 
or  elimination  of  the  Irrelevant.  We  are 
wordsmlths  because  words  are  the  tools  for 
expressing  with  the  required  exactness  and 
consistency  the  concepts,  the  rules  and  forms 
of  organization — for  creating  the  Institu- 
tions— that  enable  men  to  live  together.  The 
good  one  can  accomplish  by  skilled  legal 
craftsmanship  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  but 
the  words  and  concepts  the  skilled  lawyer 
finds  so  delightful  as  tools  must  never  become 
the  master.  The  law's  concern  Is  men  and 
women,  their  dally  lives,  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, their  fears  and  aspirations,  their  mean 
pursuits  and  high  adventures.  Without  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  life,  perhaps  with- 
out understanding  the  persons  with  whom 
he  deals  better  than  they  understand  them- 
selves, a  lawyer  Is  not  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  Involvement  with  people  touching  every 
aspect  of  the  panorama  of  human  existence 
is  a  second,  prime  source  of  satisfaction  In 
the  lawyer's  life. 

Third,  an  Infinite  variety  of  pursuits  falls 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  profession.  Some 
of  you  may  find,  as  I  have,  that  nothing 
engages  and  therefore  satisfies  one's  whole 
being  quite  like  argument  of  a  public  cause 
in  a  high  appellate  court.  John  O.  Johnson, 
a  great  advocate  60  or  70  years  ago,  two  or 
three  times  rejected  appointment  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Each  time 
an  intimate  friend  pressed  him  for  the  reas- 
on. At  last  Johnson  replied — 

"Tou  finally  want  me  to  tell  you  the  true 


reason?  I'd  rather  talk  to  damn  fools  than 
listen  to  them!" 

Others,  with  the  capacity  to  recreate  and 
relive  biunan  events  and  a  flair  for  the  dra- 
matic, may  find  their  forte  In  Jury  trials.  In- 
dustry, both  management  and  labor,  and  fi- 
nance will  attract  more;  still  more  become 
family  advisers  and  trustees;  still  others  wUl 
devote  themselves  to  private  associations 
serving  disadvantaged  groups  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  public  Interest.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lawyers  become  Judges  and  govern- 
ment officials.  Though  we  often  speak  of  be- 
ing a  lawyer  as  If  It  were  a  single  vocation. 
In  fact  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  careers  within 
the  law. 

All  these  things  offer  lawyers  lives  filled 
with  unusual  variety,  challenge  and  satisfac- 
tion, but  surely  It  Is  not  these  things  alone 
that  enable  a  man  to  live  greatly  In  the  law. 
n 

The  lawyer's  compass,  the  Ideal  that  gives 
coherence  to  our  profession,  the  scope  that 
enables  a  man  to  live  greatly  in  the  law,  is 
marked  by  our  heritage.  We  Inherit  the  tra- 
dition of  seven  or  eight  centuries  of  continu- 
ous concern  for  the  Institutions  and  aspira- 
tions— for  the  processes,  standards.  Ideals  and 
sense  of  right  and  Justice — that  make  for  a 
free  and  civilized  society.  It  la  not  the  age  of 
the  profession  that  matters,  nor  even  the 
Inspiration  gained  from  knowing  that  we 
tread  the  path  marked  by  Coke  and  Erskine, 
John  Adams  and  Brandels,  Charles  Houston 
and  Thurgood  Marshall.  What  matters  most 
Is  that  through  the  centuries  the  men  of  law 
have  been  persistently  concerned  with  the 
resolution  of  disputes  and  the  organization 
of  human  endeavors  in  ways  that  enable 
society  to  achieve  Its  goals  with  a  minimum 
of  force  and  a  maximum  of  reason.  Every 
practicing  lawyer  whether  he  deals  In  con- 
stitutional Issues,  advice  to  corporations, 
collective  labor  agreements  or  wills  and  do- 
mestic relations,  is  concerned  with  the  rules 
and  forms  of  human  organization — to  put  it 
most  simply,  with  helping  people  to  live  to- 
gether— not  by  power,  be  It  physical,  eco- 
nomic or  even  poUtlcal,  but  by  what  reason 
tells  Is  just.  Otu"  commitment  Is  to  law  and 
legal  Institutions  as  a  substitute  for  force 
and  therefore  man's  best  hope  of  mutual  re- 
spect for  human  dignity,  liberty,  change  and 
progress. 

n 

Law  In  this  sense  depends  upon  voluntary 
compliance,  and  compliance  upon  the  notion 
that  the  law  binds  all  men  equally,  the 
Judges  no  less  than  the  Judged,  the  governors 
no  less  than  the  governed,  the  highest  offi- 
cials equally  with  the  lowliest  citizens.  Two 
questions  of  this  kind  were  raised  last  Octo- 
ber— at  least  as  I  saw  the  problem. 

One  was  whether  the  President  would  be 
permitted  to  set  himself  above  the  law  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  a  court  order  for  the 
production  of  documents.  The  refusal  defied 
a  constitutional  tradition  handed  down  from 
the  Sunday  In  1613  on  which  King  James, 
taking  offense  at  the  Independence  of  his 
Judges,  cried  out — 

"Then  I  am  under  the  law — which  It  Is 
treason  to  affirm." 
And  Chief  Justice  Coke  replied — 
"Non  sub  homlne  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege." 

Justice  Jackson  expressed  the  constitu- 
tional tradition  In  the  Steel  Seizure  case  In 
1952— 

"With  all  Its  defects,  delays  and  Inconven- 
iences men  have  discovered  no  technique  for 
long  preserving  free  government  except  that 
the  Executive  be  under  the  law  •  •  •" 

Aad  President  Truman  strengthened  our 
constitutionalism  by  following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  returning  the  steel  mills 


to  the  owners  despite  the  exigencies  of  a 
labor  dispute  lu  time  of  war. 

The  second  question  raised  In  October  was 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  our  system  of 
government  secures  opportunity  for  the  full 
and  impartial  Investigation  of  wrong-doing 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Executive  Branch 
according  the  usual  processes  of  law  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Chief  Executive  can  thwart 
the  search  for  facts  by  a  personal  fiat  In- 
escapably Influenced  by  self-interest  and 
concern  for  his  friends.  This  question  was 
raised  by  an  order  to  the  Special  Prosecution 
Force  not  to  pursue  the  tisual  course  of  law 
In  seeking  evidence  from  the  White  House 
even  to  the  point  of  a  Judicial  ruling. 

Last  October  the  people  gave  unmistak- 
able answers  to  both  questions.  Within  days 
the  court  was  assured  that  the  tapes  and 
documents  would  be  produced.  Within  weeks, 
the  Independence  of  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force  was  restored,  the  staff  un- 
impaired, and  a  vigorous  and  Independent 
Special  Prosecutor  was  appointed.  The  se- 
quence of  events  demonstrates  better  than 
any  other  occurrence  within  my  memory 
the  extent  of  this  cotmtry's  dedication  to 
the  prlnclpUe  that  ours  Is  a  government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men.  It  gave  proof  of  the 
people's  determination  and  ability  to  Insist 
that  the  highest  officials  shall  meet  their 
obligations  under  the  law  as  fully  and  faith- 
fully as  others. 

I  recall  these  events  because  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  near  the  point  where  the 
people  have  need  to  express  themselves  upon 
these  points  as  clearly  and  forcibly  a.s  be- 
fore. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  has  subpoenaed 
additional  materials  in  the  Executive  Offices 
In  aid  of  the  Prosecution  of  the  alleged 
Watergate  cover-up.  The  President  has  re- 
fused to  produce  the  subpoenaed  documents. 
When  stripped  of  technical  jargon,  the  ques- 
tion raised  is  very  simple:  Shall  guilt  or  in- 
nocence In  the  criminal  trials  of  White 
House  aides  be  determined  upon  ftill  con- 
sideration of  all  the  evidence  found  rele- 
vant, competent,  and  unprivileged  by  due 
process  of  law  or  shall  the  evidence  from 
the  White  House  be  confined  to  what  a  single 
Individual,  highly  interested  In  the  outcome. 
Is  willing  to  make  available.  In  the  latter 
event,  our  system  of  govenunent  provides  no 
way  of  assuring  a  full  and  impartial  inquiry 
Into  wrongdoing  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

I  do  not  mean  to  slide  over  the  claim  of 
executive  privilege.  The  claim — one  must 
assume — Is  made  in  good  faith.  When  made 
In  coiu^;.  judicial  machinery  exists  for  the 
ruling  upon  It  according  to  law.  In  this  con- 
text the  claim  of  executive  privilege  rests 
entirely  on  the  notion  that  giving  confi- 
dentiality to  discussions  of  policy  and  other 
governmental  problems  within  the  executive 
branch  wlU  produce  more  candid  advice  and 
deliberation,  and  these  are  thought  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  Most  of  us  would  agree, 
under  normal  circumstances,  and  respect  the 
privilege.  But  here  there  Is  a  showing  that 
criminality  corrupted  the  same  high  levels 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence of  what  was  said  or  written  Is  ma- 
terial to  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  charge 
and  restoring  Integrity  to  government.  The 
court  must  therefore  balance  the  value  of 
complete  investigation  of  the  prima  fade 
wrongdoing  against  the  harm.  If  any,  done 
to  the  value  of  encowaglng  candor  In  ex- 
ecutive deliberations  by  holding  that  the 
executive  privilege  of  confidentiality  Is 
lifted  upon  a  prima  facie  showing  that  it 
cloaks  evidence  of  crime.  On  this  question, 
perhaps,  judgments  may  differ.  I  find  It  hard 
to  believe  that  the  co\irts  will  not  follow  the 
eloquent  words  of  Justice  Cardoso  In  hold- 
ing that  even  the  confldentadlty  of  a  jury's 
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deliberations  will  yield  once  ;here  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  were  ta  Inted  by  mis- 
conduct : 

"The  chance  that  now  and  tt  en  there  may 
be  found  some  timid  soul  «bo  will  take 
counsel  of  his  fears  and  give  way  to  their 
repressive  power  Is  too  remote  and  shadowy 
to  shape  the  course  of  Justice.  It  must  yield 
to  the  overmastering  need,  so  vital  In  our 
policy,  of  preserving  trial  bj  Jury  In  Its 
purity  against  the  Inroads  of  corruption." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  su  imlttlng  the 
issue  to  the  court  and  complying  with  the 
Judicial  ruling  would  not  attack  the  nile  of 
the  law.  But  should  the  courts  order  produc- 
tion, failure  to  comply  would,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, be  the  most  serious  of  Impeachable 
offenses.  For  although  seeming  to  deal  with 
a  small  point  of  evidence,  the  i-efusal  would 
In  truth  defy  the  essential  ( onstltutlonal 
guaranty  that  the  Executive  1  le  under  the 
law.  It  would  assert  an  arbltrijy.  executive 
power  to  block  full  and  Impirtlal  Inquiry 
into  executive  wrongdoing.  Submitting  the 
claim  of  executive  privilege  for  Judicial  de- 
termination, as  I  have  said,  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  rule  of  law.  One  ci  mnot  say  as 
much  for  the  contention  of  Cdunsel  to  the 
President  that  the  Special  Piosecutor  has 
no  standing  to  request  a  court  order  direct- 
ing the  President  to  produce  n  levant,  com- 
I>etent,  and  unprivileged  evlde)ice. 

This  Is  not  an  argument  that  the  court 
should  Judge  the  public  Inter  sst  in  confl- 
dentiallty  to  outweigh  the  nee<  for  the  evi- 
dence, nor  even  a  claim  that  tie  former  In- 
terest is  so  Important  that  the  (ourts  should 
not  review  the  President's  determination. 
Rather,  the  contention  seeks  to  forestall  any 
decision  according  to  law  at  the  very  thresh - 
cdd  upon  the  theory  that  the  S^>eclal  Prose- 
cutor may  not  invoke  Judicial  i  Intervention 
In  a  quarrel  with  the  Presldentl  his  superior 
In  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  theory  is  not  easily  grasped.  Professor 
Bickel  says  that  there  Is  no  Judicial  Juris- 
diction because  there  is  no  "oa^e  or  con- 
troversy," but  the  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  "caae  or  controversy"  Is  not  quite 
clear.  Is  it  that  the  Chief  Exifcutive  is  to 
be  treated  not  as  a  potential  attness  whoee 
duty  to  produce  evidence  is  a  Issue  but  as 
m  charge  of  the  prosecution.  {  making  bis 
refusal  to  give  the  evidence  td  the  Special 
Prooecutor  a  binding  instructlan  that  the 
prosecution  Is  to  be  conducted]  without  the 
evidence?  But  the  President  h^  not  given 
such  an  instruction.  He  pronilsed  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  Special  Prcsecutor  and 
approved  the  Attorney  Geneml's  Depart- 
mental RegTUatlon  giving  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Independence  In  this  -egard.  Fur- 
thermore, the  acts  of  Congress  put  the  At- 
lomey -General,  not  the  Preside  it.  in  charge 
of  criminal  proeecuttons  and  1  he  Attorney 
Oenerai  vested  his  responsibility  In  the 
Special  Prosecutor  insofar  as  iVatergate  is 
involved.  These  are  reasons  enc  ugh  to  con- 
clude that  the  President  is  not  in  charge 
of  the  prosecution,  either  In  la  »  or  in  fact, 
unless  the  earlier  act  of  Congiese,  the  De- 
partmental Regulation  and  th<i  President's 
aasuranoes  are  all  unconstitut  lonai  nulli- 
ties because  Article  U  require)  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  control  over  all  ciLminal  pros- 
ecutions even  when  the  offeitse  Involves 
wrongdoing  m  which  he  has  a  disqualifying 
Interest  because  he  may  be  iiaplicated  as 
well  as  hti  immediate  aides  nothing  said 
in  Article  II  states  this  coniluslon,  and 
surely  It  wUl  be  a  perverse  bli  of  folly  to 
interpolate  when  not  required  by  the  words. 
Is  there  no  "case  or  controversy"  because 
the  President  has  power  to  dlsn  las  Attorney 
Oenerai  until  he  geu  one  who  will  rescind 
the  regulations  and  dUmlss  the  I  Special  Pros- 
ecutor? The  very  statement  of  the  proposi- 
tion acknowledges  a  preiient  controversy  but 
says  that  it  may  not  continue.  II  would  seem 
that  the  existence  of  present  controversy 
should  be  decisive,  but  if  the  q  lestlon  is  to 
be  decided  by  prediction,  surely  ths  Presi- 


dential promises  not  to  dismiss  the  Special 
Prosecutor  demonstrate  sufScient  likelihood 
that  the  existing  case  will  survive  to  warrant 
Its  decision. 

The  only  other  ground  that  occurs  t3  me 
for  denying  the  existence  of  a  case  or  con- 
troversy Is  the  mystical  idea  that  uhe  Execu- 
tive  Branch   has  such   unity  as  to  bar  one 
member    from    complaining    that    another 
member   Is   acting   contrary   to   law,   and   I 
suppose  that  the  assertion  might  be  added 
that  it  violates  the  separation  of  powers  for 
the  Judiciary  to  intervene  la  a  controversy 
oetween  members  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
But  the  latter  point  Is  really  an  argiunent 
that  the  Judiciary  lacks  power  to  order  the 
Executive  to  give  testimony  or  produca  evi- 
dence  and   should   stand   or   fall    regardle.s3 
of    whether    the   Special    Prosecutor   or    the 
defendant  seeks  the  subpoena.  If  a  private 
defendant   could  secure   Judicial   aid,   there 
IS  no  practical  reason   to  deny  the  Special 
Prosecutor  equal  standing  except  to  support 
the    Chief    Executive's    actusd    or    potential 
control  over  the  prosecution;  and  this  takes 
us  back  over  grounds  already  rejected.  Even 
more  Important  Is  the  untoward  consequence 
of  embracing  any  such  theory  of  executive 
unity:   It  would  deny  the  country  any  way 
of  assuring  Itself  that  wrongdoing  high  lu 
the   executive    branch    will    be    invastlgaied 
and  prosecuted  Independently  and  accordmg 
to  law  even  though  It  reaches  high  eno-jgh 
In  the  Executive  Branch  to  put  par:  of  the 
evidence  within  the  control  of  the  Pre.sldent. 
The  claim  of  Presidential  power  to  thwart 
the  prosecution  of  former  White  House  aides 
upon  evidence  that  Independent  prosecutor 
deems  material  is  accompanied  by  a  parallel 
assertion   of   power    to   withhold    from    the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  evidence  that  it 
determines  material  In  ascertaining  whether 
the   President  has   been  engeiged   In   serious 
wrong-doing.  The  Issue  Is  easily  confused  by 
constitutional  Jargon  and  because  a  mass  of 
evidence  has  been  prcxluced.  but  one  hopes 
that  the  Bar  and  later  the  country  will  come 
to  see  It  clearly  for  what  It  Is.  The  Presi- 
dents lawyers  say  that  he  may  not  be  In- 
dicted and   that   his  guilt  or  Innocense  of 
wrongdoing  must  be  decided  by  the  prcx^sses 
of  Impeachment  beginning  in  the  Judlciarj 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Plainly,  any  such  investigation  will  usually 
depend  upon  inquiry  into  what  happened  In 
the  Executive  Offices  and  much  of  the  evi- 
dence will  be  under  the  President's  control. 
If   Impeachment   is   to   be   a   viable   method 
of  inquiring  Into  alleged  executive  miscon- 
duct,    the    House    of    Representatives — the 
grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation— must  have  a 
right  of  access  to  whatever  evidence  It  Judges 
necessary.  Here  the  House  Is  the  tribunal; 
no  court  can  Judge  the  question  or  enforce 
the  subpoenas.  Withholding  from  the  House 
evidence  it  Judges  necessary  '.o  the  Inquiry 
is  therefore  a  defiance  of  the  only  process 
the   Constitution   provides  for  dealing   with 
substantial  charges  against  a  President. 

If  the  President  refused  to  supply  any 
evidence  In  his  possession,  the  defiance  of 
constitutional  processes  would  be  so  plain, 
that  all  would  perceive  it  The  principle  is 
exactly  the  same  when  he  picks  and  chooses 
what  he  wUl  supply.  In  my  view,  the  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
subpoenas  denies  Presidential  accountability 
through  a  constitutional  process  the  fram- 
ers  were  careful  to  provide.  Failure  of  the 
Committee  to  treat  the  refusal  as  a  major 
ground  for  Impeachment  would  go  far  to 
concede  that  executive  wrongdoing  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  form  of  law. 
m 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  abused  your  good 
nature  dwelling  at  length  upon  what  I  see 
as  a  Presidential  threat  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  the  ability  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  purge  and  redeem  Itself  by 
thorough.  Independent  investigation,  and 
prosecution  If  warranted,  when  there  Is  rea- 


son to  fear  wrongdoing  towards  the  top  of 
the  Executive  Branch.  I  had  planned  a  dl5- 
erent  address  about  the  legal  profession,  but 
the  events  of  last  week  moved  me  deeply. 

Still,  before  I  close,  may  I  speak  a  word 
of  confidence  In  the  future  of  law,  govern- 
ment, and  the  legal  profession.  If  one's  at- 
tention be<x)mes  transfixed  only  by  the  seamy 
side  of  Watergate,  he  Is  likely  to  conclude 
that  passion,  arrogant  grasping  for  power, 
cynicism,  and  distrust  have  eroded  self-' 
government,  while  the  misdeeds  of  lawyers 
in  high  office  are  destroying  confidence  In 
the  legal  profession.  But  there  Is  another 
side  to  Watergate.  The  response  has  proved 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  know  that  our  Idealism  Is  alive 
than  that  some  men  have  proved  unfaithful. 

My  own  college  commencement  was  40 
years  ago.  When  I  look  back  over  those  four 
decades,  I  think  I  see  reason,  despite  all  the 
shortcomings,  not  to  give  up  upon  law  or 
men.  In  that  time  two  peaceful  revolutions 
were  accomplished  within  the  rule  of  law. 
The  New  Deal  revolutionized  our  theory  of 
government,  brought  a  measure  of  control 
over  Industry  and  finance  and  immeasurably 
increased  both  opportunity  and  protection 
availability  to  industrial  workers.  There  was 
a  tremendous  transfer  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power.  The  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  20  years  ago  launched  the 
civil  rights  revolution — again  within  the 
framework  of  constitutionalism  and  the  rule 
of  law.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  ex- 
traordinary reforms  In  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  the  opening  of  the  political 
system,  and  the  Improvement  of  criminal 
Justice  worked  by  the  Warren  Court. 

That  the  accomplishment  Is  small  com- 
pared to  what  needs  to  be  done  scarcely  needs 
saying  to  a  generation  of  men  and  women 
that  measures  things  by  the  gap  between 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  May  you  keep 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  face  our  faults, 
our  follies,  and  our  capacity  for  evil.  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  greater  insight  to  perceive 
that  your  chosen  profession  holds  unique 
opportunities  little  by  little  to  improve  mans 
lot,  and  also  the  greater  courage  to  piu-sue 
that  vision.  You  will  not  succeed  entirely; 
no  one  does.  But  I  wish  you  luck  and  promise 
Joy  In  the  endeavour. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
3000.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vessels,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  armed  forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  selected 
reserve  of  each  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training,  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment — No.  1346 — of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
The  time  for  debate  on  this  amendment 
shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  main- 
ager  of  the  bill,  with  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  and  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
just  a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  I  invite  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment, the  way  it  is  now,  on  page  3,  line 
13,  refers  to  another  subject.  I  believe 
he  got  the  original  language  from  the 
first  print  of  the  committee  bill. 

I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  he  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  language  be 
changed  so  that  It  will  refer  properly  to 
the   section. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  that  technical  error. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  so  changed  to  relate  to 
the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  very  much. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  1346  of  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  Mc<jOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  parts  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. No.  1346.  The  first  is  a  requirement 
for  an  independent  cost  effectiveness 
study  of  various  strategic  air  options. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  calls 
for  a  reduction  in  funds  from  the  $455 
million  recommended  by  the  committee 
to  $200  million,  a  net  reduction  of  some 
$255  million  in  the  so-called  B-1  bomber 
program. 
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I  am  going  to  discuss  the  study  re- 
quirement of  the  amendment  in  more 
detail  at  a  later  point,  but  I  want  to 
stress  at  the  outset  the  reasons  why  I 
think  $200  miUlon  is  an  adequate  level 
of  funding  for  the  B-1  bomber  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  postpone  a  production  decision  on 
the  B-1  past  the  November  1876  dead- 
line that  is  contemplated  under  the  cur- 
rent program. 

The  amendment  does  not  kill  the  B-1 
program  by  any  means  but  It  does  post- 
pone the  decision  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction. I  would  expect  the  reduction 
to  be  apportioned  over  the  various  parts 
of  the  research  and  development  effort. 
The  effect  would  be  a  delay  of  more  than 
1  year  because  it  would  be  necessary  to 
gear  back  up,  if  we  decided  to  complete 
the  B-1  development  program. 

I  should  like  to  begin  this  discussion 
today  with  the  assumption  that  the  air- 
craft will  not  be  built.  That  is  my  own 
deep  conviction.  After  studying  the  B-1 
bomber  and  the  arguments  for  it  and  the 
arguments  against  it  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  I  am  convinced  in  my 
mind,  no  matter  what  decision  we  make 
today,  that  it  will  not  be  built  as  a 
part  of  the  Air  Force. 

It  will  certainly  not  be  built  in  the 
quantities  now  contemplated,  roughly 
244  aircraft.  If  we  were  to  build  fewer 
bombers,  it  would  mean  an  astronomical 
increase  in  the  cost  per  airplane — al- 
ready a  whopping  $61.5  million  per  plane. 

Three  years  ago,  we  were  told  that 
this  aircraft  would  cost  somewhere 
around  $25  million,  but  the  cost  is  now 
advanced  to  $61.5  million.  If  we  were  to 
reduce  the  number  to  be  built,  the  in- 
dividual cost,  of  course,  would  increase 
a  great  deal  more. 

The  B-1  bomber  would  show  up  much 
more  poorly  on  any  cost-effective  com- 
parison if  the  $3.5  billion  in  research 
and  development  money  had  to  be  ap- 
portioned over  a  smaller  force  and  If 
we  lost  the  unit  cost  advantages  of  large- 
scale  production. 

I  realize  that  this  is  the  kind  of  as- 
sumption no  one  likes  to  make  while  we 
are  still  in  the  middle  of  a  research  and 
development  effort. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  why  should 
we  turn  in  down  before  we  know  whether 
it  can  perform,  before  any  of  the  proto- 
types have  even  flown? 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  arguments  on 
the  Senate  floor  saying.  "Let  us  go  ahead 
and  build  the  prototype  models  and  get 
them  Into  operation  and  see  whether 
they  come  up  to  the  specifications  that 
the  designers  have  in  mind." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
our  decision  here  today,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  Air  Force  estimates  of  capa- 
bilities. For  the  sake  of  argument,  I 
would  be  willing  to  concede  that  the  air- 
craft will  meet  all  the  specifications  Its 
designers  think  it  can  meet.  That  is  a 
generous  position.  I  think,  considering 
that  the  projected  capabilities  have  been 
steadily  slipping  and  the  weight  of  the 
aircraft  has  been  climbing  over  the  past 
several  years. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  down  the  cost. 


some  of  the  original  advantages  of  the 
aircraft  have  been  eliminated.  But  as  I 
said,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
amendment,  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  Pentagon  and  the  contractors  the 
benefit  of  the  best  case  analysis,  that  Is. 
that  the  aircraft  will  do  precisly  what 
they  say  it  will  do. 

But  what  I  am  contending  is  that  even 
with  that  concession,  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  B-1  cannot  be  justified  by  the 
nature  of  the  threat  that  faces  us.  or 
the  slight  improvement  it  would  make 
over  the  B-52/FB-111  combination,  or 
by  the  missions  it  is  supposed  to  per- 
form. 

In  other  words,  even  if  this  complicated 
new  bomber  does  every  single  thing  its 
designers  say  it  will  do,  my  argument  is 
that  we  do  not  need  the  aircraft. 

Remember  that  we  already  have  spent 
more  on  this  program  than  we  spent  on 
the  B-70;  and  I  contend  here  today  that 
everything  more  that  we  put  from  this 
day  forward  into  the  B-1 — at  least, 
everything  that  goes  beyond  what  It 
takes  to  keep  the  program  on  hold  until 
the  alternatives  have  been  reexamined — 
will  prove  to  be  money  that  is  thrown 
away  by  Congress. 

The  earlier  answer  to  the  strategic 
bomber  requirement,  the  B-70.  is  now 
resting  in  an  air  museum  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  in  Ohio,  and 
it  is  a  $1.4  bUlion  museum  piece.  Thsit  is 
really  all  we  got  out  of  this  investment 
in  the  B-70.  It  is  an  embarrassment  to 
everyone  who  promoted  it  as  the  strate- 
gic bomber  of  the  future. 

Many  of  the  same  arguments  that  we 
will  hear  advanced  here  today  for  the 
B-1  were  argued  on  this  floor  for  the  B- 
70,  and  now  it  is  in  a  museum,  to  remind 
us  of  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $1.5  bil- 
lion that  produced  nothing. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  is  not 
an  embarrassment  because  it  failed  to 
measure  up  to  specifications.  The  B-70 
could  fly  pretty  much  the  way  it  was  de- 
signed to  fly.  The  trouble  was  that  we 
were  building  a  high  altitude  aircraft  to 
send  up  against  surface-to-air  missiles 
that  could  fly  just  as  high  and  many 
times  faster  than  the  B-70.  It  was  the 
wrong  design  for  the  wrong  mission. 

The  B-1,  to  my  opinion,  will  prove  to 
follow  precisely  the  same  path,  or  nearly 
the  same  path,  as  the  history  we  had  with 
the  B-70.  We  have  alreadj-  spent  more 
than  $1.6  billion  on  the  B-1.  which  makes 
it  more  expensive  at  this  point  than  the 
B-70.  By  next  year  at  this  time,  we  will 
have  one  fljing  prototype,  if  we  go  ahead 
with  the  recommended  program  as  It  now 
stands  in  the  committee  bill,  and  we  will 
then  have  spent  $2.1  billion. 

It  Is  m>'  very  deep  conviction  that  we 
will  have  a  $2  billion  airplane  to  put  out 
taere  in  the  Wright-Patterson  museum 
along  with  the  B-70.  In  the  meantime, 
we  will  have  wasted  more  money  that 
could  just  as  well  be  saved  by  the  pro- 
posal in  the  pending  amendment. 

For  those  who  believe  there  is  a  role 
for  manned  aircraft  in  our  deterrent — 
and  I  am  one  who  believes  that;  I  think 
we  do  need  a  bomber  in  our  deterrent 
force — we  would  have  diverted  our  atten- 
tion and  postponed  actions  on  alternative 
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designs  that  could  be  worthwhile  addl 
tions  to  our  strategic  forces., 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  evety  Senator 
who  believes  that  we  need  api  eflQcient, 
reasonably  priced  bomber  det^rent  force 
to  consider  this  amendment,  v^hlch  opens 
the  way  for  more  careful  study  of  sJter- 
native  possibilities,  rather  than  to  move 
ahead  on  the  present  schedule  with  the 
B-1.  We  can  start  now,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  latest  model  ^52's,  the 
B-52G's,  and  the  B-52H's,  along  with  the 
FB-111,  can  stay  in  efBcient;  operation 
through  the  1980's 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  really  up 
against  the  gun  on  this  declslo^.  We  have 
a  superb  bomber  in  the  B-52  atid  the  FB- 
111  that  will  be  operational  fbr  at  least 
another  15  years  and  will  (Jo  the  job 
very  well.  The  difference  between  those 
bombers  and  the  capability  olT  the  B-1, 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Is  highly 
questionable. 

We  have  255  B-520's  and  ^'s  and  66 
FB-lll's,  organized  into  an  operational 
squadron,  and  that  Is  £in  Increolble  strike 
force,  capable  of  unloading  an  enormous 
payload.  They  can  carry  some  13,572,000 
pounds  of  payload.  With  th6  nuclear- 
tipped,  short-range  attack  missiles  we 
are  now  adding,  that  force,  without  our 
missiles,  without  our  Minutetnan  mis- 
siles, without  our  submarines,  ban  strike 
some  2,826  different  targets  wlih  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  medium  klloton  range. 
That  is  more  than  10  times  the  number 
of  population  and  industrial  targets 
there  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  are 
worth  being  hit,  if  our  aim  la  po  deter  a 
nuclear  attack.  That,  in  fact,  li  the  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  we  have  be^n  operat- 
ing with  for  a  number  of  yearsJ 

We  have  other  B-52's  stCl  opera- 
tional— the  120-D  models  and  the  22-P 
models — but  they  have  been  used  either 
for  training  or  for  assignmerit  to  con- 
ventional roles.  Unlike  the  later  model 
O's  and  the  H's,  the  D's  and  P'$  were  not 
designed  for  flying  at  low  altitude,  which 
is  now  seen  as  an  essential  jiethod  of 
penetrating  even  moderately '  sophisti- 
cated defenses.  We  are  puttUig  money 
into  the  modernization  of  somi  of  the  D 
models,  but  they  will  still  hafre  only  a 
secondary  role  in  any  nuclear  contest. 
So  if  we  want  to  put  the  B-1  in  the  force 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1980'8.|  it  will  be 
not  a  replacement  for  the  existing  stra- 
tegic bomber  force  but  an  addition  to  It. 
This  bomber  Is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  a  follow-on  bomber;  but  inder  the 
presently  proposed  schedule,  It  will  be 
added  to  perfectly  effective  bJ-52's  and 
FB-lll"s  that  w<ll  remain  in  our  stra- 
tegic force  well  Into  the  ISBO'si 

It  seems  to  me  that  someonp  has  the 
obligation  to  explain  why,  in; the  next 
decade,  we  must  have  a  dratnatic  In- 
crease In  the  size  and  the  tot^  payload 
of  our  strategic  bomber  force.  jWliat  has 
happened  or  what  Is  foreseen,  Bt  a  time 
when  we  are  supposedly  imprpving  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union:  and  with 
the  Chinese,  to  Justify  a  dramatic  in- 
crease In  the  bomber  payload,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  increasing  the  capabilities 
of  our  Minuteman  missiles,  our  subma- 
rine missiles,  and  our  attack  forces? 

If  we  count  the  B-52D'8  and  Ps  In  the 
prtsent  force,  which  I  think Iprobably 


overstates  It.  we  get  a  payload  of  almost 
21  million  pounds.  It  is  13.5  million 
pounds  if  only  the  late  model  B-52's  and 
FB-lll's  are  counted.  In  other  words, 
assuming  that  we  take  the  payload  car- 
ried only  by  our  best  bombers,  we  now 
have  about  13.5  million  pounds.  If  we 
were  to  sidd  the  B-1  to  that  strike  force 
in  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  our  payload 
would  then  move  to  52  million  pounds, 
an  Increase  of  some  four  times  the  size 
of  our  present  capability:  and  with  the 
SRAM  missile,  we  would  be  able  to  carry 
more  than  6.000  nuclear  force  loadings, 
and  probably  more,  compared  to  the  2,800 
we  can  carry  now. 

Here,  again,  what  Is  the  explanation  of 
this  huge  Increase  In  the  bomber  force, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  supposedly  moving 
toward  a  better  accommodation  with  our 
potential  adversaries  and,  indeed,  are  in 
the  midst  of  arms  negotiations  to  reduce 
armaments,  rather  than  to  quadruple  the 
size  of  a  strategic  bomber  payload. 

Do  we  have  some  new  evidence  that  the 
Russians  are  scattering  their  population 
and  Industry?  Are  they  building  more  big 
cities  we  have  to  be  able  to  hit?  What  is 
the  rationalization  for  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure in  scarce  materials  and  dollars 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  already 
under  great  inflationary  pressure  to  in- 
crease so  dramatically  the  bomber  force 
of  our  country? 

There  has  been  a  highly  sophisticated 
claim  offered  that  there  is  a  counterforce 
role  for  the  B-1  bomber.  I  shall  discuss 
that  in  some  detedl  later  on  before  this 
debate  is  ended.  For  the  present  let  me 
say  that  to  have  any  plausibility  it  would 
require  considerably  more  cooperation 
from  the  Russians  than  we  can  expect 
in  a  nuclear  war.  And  it  does  not 
strengthen  at  all  the  case  for  this  pro- 
posed program  to  Increase  the  payload  of 
our  bomber  force  by  more  than  two  and 
a  half  times. 

Why,  then,  the  urgent  need  to  rush 
ahead  with  the  B-1  for  the  1980's? 

The  other  possible  reason  is  that  we 
expect  some  development  in  Soviet  de- 
fense or  counterforce  capabilities  that 
would  render  the  B-52'8  and  the  !•&- 
ill's  unsuitable  in  the  IQSD's;  in  other 
words,  some  change  that  the  B-1  could 
get  through  but  these  other  aircraft 
could  not  penetrate. 

For  that  argument  to  have  any  valid- 
ity on  the  defensive  side,  that  would 
mean  an  effective  "look  down-shoot 
down"  capability:  in  other  words,  the  ca- 
pacity for  airborne  radar  that  could  lo- 
cate and  lock  on  to  these  low-flying  bom- 
bers, and  air-to-air  missiles  or  inter- 
ceptors that  could  knock  them  down 
from  above — look  down  on  these  low- 
flying  bombers  and  Are  alr-to-alr  mis- 
siles or  interceptors  that  could  look  down 
on  them  and  knock  them  down. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
heard  testimony  on  this  possibility  last 
year.  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Evans,  who  wa« 
then  the  Assistant  Deputy  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, had  this  to  say : 

•'The  most  likely  solution  to  the  Soviet* 
(deleted).  There  U  no  Indication  that  they 
are  developing  a  look  down-«hoot  down  ca- 
pability. It  18  estimated,  however,  that  they 
desire  such  a  capability  and  could  achieve 
It  in  the  late  1970*8  . . . 


"This  would  pose  a  thre«t  to  bomben 
penetrating  at  low  level.  However,  high  pene- 
tration speeds,  counter  measures,  and  coun- 
ter tactics  would  decrease  the  significance 
of  this  threat." 

Read  closely,  this  does  not  suggest  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building  or  even  plan- 
ning to  build  a  defense  capability  that 
could  Intercept  existing  B-52  and  FB-IH 
bombers.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  evi- 
dence given  is  speculation  about  Soviet 
desires — hardly  a  strong  justlflcation  for 
a  multibillion  dollar  military  program. 

Furthermore,  that  estimate  of  Soviet 
desires  does  not  give  them  any  credit  at 
all  for  commonsense.  Under  the  SALT  I 
agreement  they  have  agreed  to  remain 
vulnerable  to  our  missiles — our  ICBM's 
£md  our  submarine  launched  missiles. 

They  have  cigreed  not  to  build  a  de- 
fense against  those  missiles.  Given  the 
multiplication  of  those  forces  with 
MIRV's,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  that 
they  could  defend  against  them  even  if 
they  had  wanted  to.  But  In  any  case  they 
have  agreed  not  to  deploy  active  missile 
defenses  beyond  the  two  sites  allowed  by 
the  agreement. 

Then  why  on  earth — when  they  are 
vulnerable  to  complete  destruction  by 
missiles — would  they  try  to  defend 
against  bombers. 

I  suspect  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no 
more  anxious  to  waste  money  than  we 
are.  And  listen  to  what  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  says  on  bomber  de- 
fenses in  the  fiscal  1975  annual  Defense 
Department  report: 

...  without  effective  ABM  defenses,  alp 
defenses  are  of  very  limited  value  against 
potential  aggressors  armed  with  strategic 
missiles.  This  Interdependency  of  antlbal- 
Ilstlc  missile  and  anti-bomber  defenses  has 
been  well  understood  for  many  years.  But  as 
long  as  there  was  some  chance  that  we  might 
deploy  at  least  a  thin  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense, It  made  sense  to  keep  open  the  option 
to  deploy  a  complementary  air  defense.  Now 
that  the  ABM  treaty  limiting  both  sides  to 
only  100  operational  ABM  launchers  at  each 
of  two  sites  has  been  signed,  the  deploy- 
ment of  even  a  thin  nationwide  ABM  defense 
has  been  foreclosed.  .  .  . 

Sine©  we  cannot  defend  our  cities  against 
strategic  missiles,  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  trying  to  defend  them  against  a 
relatively  small  force  of  Soviet  bombers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  if  it  makes  no 
sense  for  us  to  build  a  costly  defense 
against  Soviet  bombers  knowing  we 
would  be  destroyed  by  their  missiles  in 
any  event  in  case  nuclear  war  should 
come,  surely  on  their  side  the  same  kind 
of  reasoning  is  going  on.  It  raises  the 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  consideration 
on  their  part  has  prompted  the  need 
for  this  enormously  expensive  new 
bomber  system  to  add  on  top  of  the  al- 
ready effective  nuclear  bomber  that  we 
now  have,  which  Is  Infinitely  better  than 
anything  In  the  Soviet  system. 

That  is  how  Secretary  Schlesinger  ex- 
plains the  continuing  reduction  in  our 
own  continental  air  defense  efforts.  And 
by  the  same  reasoning,  under  the  same 
SALT  agreement,  the  Russians  would 
gain  nothing  by  building  the  kind  of  air 
defense  system  General  Evans  thought 
they  might  "desire." 

But  what  if  they  are  that  foolish? 
They  have  done  some  foolish  things  in 
the  past. 
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If  they  were  to  build  a  "look  down- 
shoot  down"  capability,  the  differences 
between  the  B-1  and  the  B-52/FB-111 
combination  would  be  slight  Indeed. 

The  B-1  would  have  a  smaller  radar 
cross-section  and  a  smaller  Infrared 
signature  than  the  B-52.  But  neither  one 
of  those  signals  would  disappear.  A  sys- 
tem that  could  detect  the  B-52's  could 
probably  also  detect  the  B-1  if  we  were 
relying  on  these  measurements  to  get  us 
through. 

So  nothing  of  the  substance  has 
been  gained  in  terms  of  greater  pene- 
tration capability. 

The  B-1  is  also  slightly  faster  than 
the  B-52.  But  at  low  altitudes  it  Is  still  a 
supersonic  aircraft.  The  supersonic  cap- 
ability at  low  altitudes  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  B-1  and  that  was  dropped 
several  years  ago.  I  presume  to  save 
money.  But  regardless  of  the  reason  it 
sacrificed  one  of  the  arguments  which 
we  were  told  gave  us  an  advantage  over 
the  late  model  B-52. 

It  Is  simply  not  going  to  be  fast  enough 
to  outfly  high-speed  interceptors.  And 
no  manned  aircraft  is  going  to  be  fast 
enough  to  outfly  surface-to-air  or  air- 
to-air  missiles  that  can  travel  thoussmds 
of  miles  per  hour. 

I  think  a  very  large  proportion  of 
either  the  B-1  or  the  B-52/FB-111  com- 
bination would  still  get  through.  Because 
the  key  to  penetrating  advanced  de- 
fenses Is  not  the  radar  cross-section,  the 
infra-red  signature,  or  the  speed.  It  lies 
In  defensive  avionics.  In  electronic  coun- 
termeasures.  In  chaff,  in  decoys,  In 
stand-off  missiles,  and  In  other  steps  to 
either  confuse  or  suppress  the  defenses. 
And  those  same  features  can  be  and  are 
being  incorporated  into  the  B-52.  Not 
one  of  those  devices  cannot  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  B-52;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  being  Incorporated  In  the 
B-52. 

There  Is  still  the  question  of  pre- 
launch  survivability.  If  either  plane  can 
penetrate,  then  might  not  the  Soviet 
Union  try  to  knock  them  out  on  the 
ground,  before  they  can  even  begin  their 
missions? 

That  is  a  legitimate  question. 

In  this  case,  again,  the  B-52's  are  quite 
secure.  The  attack  on  our  bombers  would 
have  to  come  from  submarine-launched 
missiles  because  ICBM's  would  give  too 
much  warning.  But  our  B-52*s  can  also 
take  off  very  quickly,  and  both  they  and 
the  tankers  are  being  equipped  with 
quick-start  devices  so  they  can  be 
launched  with  even  greater  speed.  We 
are  also  Improving  our  communications 
systems  to  shorten  the  time  between 
warning  and  launch. 

If  it  lives  up  to  Its  billing,  the  B-1  will 
be  able  to  get  off  the  ground  still  more 
rapidly,  and  It  will  need  shorter  run- 
ways. But  that  feature  Is  not  essential 
to  Its  prelaimch  survival.  Instead  It  will 
permit  the  bombers  to  be  stationed 
nearer  the  coasts,  so  we  can  reserve  in- 
land based  for  the  tankers. 

So  In  sum,  neither  the  strategic  out- 
look nor  the  age  of  our  existing  bomber 
force  can  warrant  the  timetable  repre- 
sented by  the  fiscal  1975  B-1  program. 
We  ctin  well  afford  to  save  some  of  thlB 
money. 


I  am  going  to  predict  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  going  to  regret  it  If  we 
do  not,  and  we  are  going  to  come  back 
next  year,  or  at  some  point,  and  cancel 
this  project.  We  might  Just  as  well  be- 
gin to  take  some  of  the  economy  meas- 
ures now  that  will  save  us  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  of  urgently  needed  funds 

In  a  time  of  economic  trouble,  I  think 
every  Senator  must  agree  that  we  should 
be  tough  on  these  programs.  We  should 
be  looking  for  every  area  where  money 
can  be  saved.  More  than  most  other  kinds 
of  spending,  these  military  procurement 
and  research  and  development  dollars 
translate  directly  into  more  Inflation — 
into  shrinking  dollars. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Air  Force 
wants  the  B-1.  It  is  a  dream  machine — 
the  ultimate  in  strategic  aircraft.  As  a 
former  bomber  pilot,  I  am  still  fascinated 
by  the  entire  concept.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  spent  so  much  time  studying 
this  program  for  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
because  my  own  emotional  reaction  Is 
more  favorable  to  the  bomber  than  to 
the  missile;  but  we  have  to  set  aside 
emotion  and  sentiment  when  we  talk 
about  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Here  is  a  swing-wing  supersonic  gem 
of  a  plane.  Any  pilot  would  love  to  fly  it. 
It  will  look  great  on  the  recruiting  post- 
ers. It  Is  the  most  advanced  aircraft 
technology  can  design  and  money — $15 
billion  In  money — can  buy.  It  Is  really  the 
Rolls-Royce  of  the  Air  Force,  and  every 
pilot  would  love  to  fly  It. 

The  trouble  Is  that  these  are  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  we  are  spending,  and  they 
are  being  poured  Into  an  aircraft  that 
we  do  not  need  and  that  does  not  fit  re- 
maining bomber  missions. 

It  may  be  some  sentimental  notion 
of  what  a  sleek  looking  bomber  should 
be,  but  It  adds  very  little  to  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  late  B-52's  and  the  F-lll's 
that  we  now  have. 

As  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  we  will 
at  some  point  come  to  terms  with  that 
conclusion.  Whether  It  Is  this  year  or 
next  year  or  some  time  later,  we  will 
conclude  that  there  are  better  and  less 
expensive  options,  both  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 

That  is  why  I  urge  that  along  with  a 
truly  Independent  cost-effectiveness 
study,  we  reduce  the  B-1  program  In 
1975.  When  It  Is  ultimately  stopped— 
and  I  am  convinced  that  Is  going  to 
happen — either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
White  House  or  by  the  Pentagon  itself, 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  wants  the  assign- 
ment of  explaining  to  the  American  peo- 
ple why  we  kept  pouring  their  hard- 
earned  money  into  the  B-1  long  after 
we  could  see  that  like  the  B-70,  It  was 
the  wrong  system  for  the  job. 

We  really  do  not  need  another  $2  bil- 
lion museum  piece  at  the  Wrlght-Pater- 
son  Air  Museum. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEI^NIS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  amendment  how  much  time  Is 
allowed  to  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  through 


the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  , 
has  exhaustively  gone  through  this  B-1 
program  and  gave  an  analysis,  first,  and 
then  consideration  to  It.  They  have  come 
up  with  this  firm  figure  of  $455  million, 
which  itself  is  a  $44  million  reduction 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  reduction  will  be 
fully  Justified.  It  is  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 5  percent,  but  they  told  me — 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  cor- 
rect— that  to  keep  this  program  going, 
considering  the  stage  that  it  has  already 
reached,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice; 
they  just  must  have  this  $455  million  to 
go  ahead  with  these  three  prototypes. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  make  it  $455  million  or  $200  mil- 
lion; the  question  Is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  move  along  this  "fly-before- 
you-buy"  concept.  We  have  just  reached 
that  stage,  as  of  course  that  stage  Is  al- 
ways reached  at  some  time  with  any 
weapon.  We  have  had  this  B-1  on  paper 
now  for  10  years — almost  that,  anyway. 
So  I  think  the  program  will  be  over- 
whelmingly justified,  without  doubt. 

That  Is  my  position  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  we  Intrude,  after  all  this 
money  we  have  spent,  and  disarrange  this 
schedule,  unless  we  really  mean  to  stop 
the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  certain  addi- 
tional remarks  to  make  now. 

I  would  like  to  speak  further  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  af- 
fecting the  B-1  bomber  program.  The 
Senator  is  proposing  with  his  amendment 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1975  program  by 
more  than  one-half,  from  $455  million  to 
$200  million,  and  to  call  for  new  studies 
into  the  bomber  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 
This  amendment  actually  would  kill  the 
B-1  program. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  as  you  know  we 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  B-1  pro- 
gram to  get  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  way  the  Air  Force  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  program.  We  were  not  sat- 
isfied that  the  Air  Force  or  the  contractor 
were  properly  managing  the  program. 
This  year,  therefore,  we  were  on  guard 
to  delve  into  every  aspect  of  this  program 
that  could  be  examined. 

The  Air  Force  presented  a  request  for 
a  fourth  development  aircraft  and  for 
additional  new  development  work.  The 
committee  said  no  to  these  requests  and 
directed  the  Air  Force  to  continue  along 
the  lines  of  development  that  we  ap- 
proved last  year  under  the  fly-bef  ore-buy 
concept.  This  requires  that  they  get  some 
hard  flight-test  data  before  committing 
the  program  to  additional  aircraft.  To 
assure  that  this  program  could  be  con- 
tinued during  fiscal  year  1975  with  ade- 
quate funding  to  avoid  any  further  pro- 
gram delays,  the  committee  added  money 
to  the  basic  development  program  to  al- 
low for  unforeseen  problems  that  could 
arise  In  the  early  flight-test  program. 

With  only  $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  it  would  no  longer  be  feasible  to 
pursue  the  fly-before-buy  development 
program  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  directed  the  Air  Force  to 
follow  In  the  B-1  program.  The  develop- 
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ment  program  would  be  ciirialled  to  a 
point  where  insxiflBcient  test  data  would 
be  available  to  fonn  an  adequate  evalua- 
tion for  a  sound  production  liecislon  to 
be  made  later.  This  proposed  ajmendment 
would  require  a  complete  reorientation 
of  the  B-1  program  and  f urti  er  prolong 
development  with  no  goal  for  a  produc- 
tion decision. 

This  proposed  amendment  also  re- 
quires further  studies  to  be  made  re- 
garding the  mission  of  th(!  manned 
bomber.  I  should  point  out  here  that 
such  a  study  is  now  being  performed  by 
the  IDepartment  of  Defense  and  this 
study  will  incorporate  most,  if  mot  all,  of 
the  alternative  proposals  suggested  In 
this  amendment.  I  fail  to  see  where  any- 
thing would  be  gained  from  on  amend- 
ment directing  a  further  study  of  this 
program.  I 

This  B-1  program  has  beep  studied, 
evaluated,  criticized,  and  dlscilssed  from 
almost  all  viewpoints.  The  R.  &  D.  Sub- 
committee has  extensively  reviewed  this 
program  and  proposed  a  coui-se  of  ac- 
tion that  we  hope  will  provide  a  sound 
basis  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  either  con- 
tinuing the  program  or  taking  some  other 
alternative  course  of  action.  The  com- 
mittee luaanlmously  supports  this  rec- 
ommendation. We  are  present  ng  to  the 
Senate  what  we  believe  is  a  sound  pro- 
e,Tam  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  are  re- 
questing your  full  support  for  this 
program. 

To  smnmarize,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
terminate  the  present  B-1  development 
program  and  leave  a  potential  |fap  in  our 
national  security.  It  will  1  certainly 
weaken  our  posture  in  curreni  SALT  n 
discussions  with  the  Soviets,  particularly 
since  recent  reports  reveal  that  they  In- 
tend to  seek  agreement  in  future  SALT 
negotiations  to  end  the  B-1  program. 
The  Triad  of  deterrence,  which  Includes 
a  strategic  bomber,  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  our  national  defense  Ifor  many 
years.  The  B-1,  if  successfully  developed 
and  if  the  cost  is  not  too  grealt,  will  re- 
place the  aging  B-52  and  helb  guaran- 
tee the  future  safety  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  .  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  had  1  aU  these 
hearings,  is  prepared  to  defend  what  the 
subcommittee  did.  I  have  talked  with 
him 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  he  expe<  ts  to  take 
a  couple  of  minutes  now  and  will  also 
speak  later.  I 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  no  pro- 
gram took  as  much  time  this  year  in  the 
Research  and  Development  Siiibcommit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Arm^d  Services 
as  did  the  B-1  program.  ThaB-1  pro- 
gram has  a  long  career  of  d^culty  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  in  bur  R.  &  D. 
work  this  year,  we  had  the  tremendous 
assistance  of  the  dlstingulshod  Senator 


from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatei 


consider  to  be  the  leader  In  tl  is  field. 


) ,  whom  I 


So  if  it  would  be  appropriate,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  have  the  initial 
rebuttal  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGoviRN)  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  Then  I 
will  follow  up  after  that;  and  then  pos- 
sibly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  will 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  consider  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  section  of  the  bill  for  the 
committee,  and  of  course  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
the  ranking  minority  member.  I  thought 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  be  the 
next  Ic^cal  speaker  to  respond. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  desire?  Thirty  minutes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Thirty  minutes, 
yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  are 
m^wng  their  annual  attack  on  the  B-1. 
Almost  since  the  B-1  research  and  devel- 
opment program  began,  It  has  been  chal- 
lenged as  not  being  within  cost  estimates, 
or  as  not  meeting  required  performance 
specifications,  or  as  not  being  required, 
or  as  a  combination  of  all  of  these. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  address  each 
of  these  areas  as  I  proceed  with  my  re- 
marks. 

The  anti-B-1  amendment  offered  this 
year  would  limit  the  fiscal  year  1975  B-1 
effort  to  $200  million,  $255  million  less 
than  recommended  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  $299  million  less  than 
requested  by  the  Air  Force.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  require  a  congressional 
mandated  cost  effectiveness  study  of  the 
manned  bomber  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  addressing  the  second 
part  of  the  smiendment  first,  I  see  no  need 
for  yet  another  study.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  currently  engaged  in  a  study  al- 
most Identical  to  the  one  required  in  this 
amendment.  I  believe  the  major  differ- 
ence is  the  selection  of  the  analysts  and 
the  requirement  for  a  congressional  re- 
view of  the  assumptions  and  method- 
ology. At  any  rate,  the  DOD  study  is  man- 
aged by  the  Director,  Defense  research 
and  engineering — D.DJl.  &  E. — and  to 
examining  the  role  of  the  manned  bomb- 
er and  the  tradeoffs  between  various  al- 
ternatives, such  as  the  re-engined  B-52 
and  the  stretched  FB-111.  I  understand 
that  the  study  Is  to  be  completed  this 
month. 

As  If  that  is  not  enough,  our  commit- 
tee report  encourages  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
cost-effectiveness  study  with  the  option 
of  including  participation  by  the  GAO 
and  independent  technical,  financial,  and 
management  experts,  to  include  looking 
at  other  alternatives  to  the  B-1. 1  would 
note  that  oiu*  report  language  Is  not  di- 
rective, nor  was  It  intended  to  be,  since 
we  were  well  aware  of  the  (mgolng  DOD 
study.  However,  it  does  Indicate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  committee 


would  support  outside  participation  if  the 
Secretary  felt  so  Inclined. 

Personally,  at  this  juncture,  I  am 
leery  of  the  motives  of  those  who  speak 
against  the  B-1  and  then  call  for  further 
studies.  I  believe  their  entire  effort  Is 
really  designed  to  kill  the  B-1.  There- 
fore, this  particular  group  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  a  study  has  concluded  that 
the  B-1  should  be  scrapped,  consequent- 
ly, the  conclusion  they  are  looking  for  is 
predetermined.  I  would  suspect  that  they 
feel  that  the  only  "objective"  study  is  the 
one  that  comes  up  with  their  predeter- 
mined conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  whole  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  to  death,  and  that 
includes  Informal  as  well  as  formal 
studies.  It  may  be  that  some  Senators 
have  forgotten  that  the  B-1  is  being  de- 
veloped imder  the  fiy-before-buy  con- 
cept. That  will  preclude  us  from  buying 
a  so-called  pig-in-a-poke  because  we  will 
know  what  the  B-1  can  do  from  its  fiight 
test  program.  Ample  data  on  which  to 
make  a  production  decision  will  be  avail- 
able. I  may  say  that  the  B-1  is  expected 
to  fly  In  October  of  this  year.  So  I  suggest 
to  the  Senate  that  further  studies,  in 
addition  to  the  one  now  ongoing,  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  We  shoiild  stop 
all  these  sidetracking  diversions  and  de- 
vote the  saved  energy  to  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  the  fund  re- 
duction recommended  by  the  amend- 
ment, I  submit  a  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude would,  in  effect,  kill  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. For  sure  It  would  cause  an  imreal- 
Istlc  stretchout  of  the  program  to  the 
point  of  making  It  completely  uneconom- 
ical. Even  the  three-aircraft  program  is 
not  the  most  economical  way  to  proceed, 
but  It  Is  stcceptable.  Anything  less  wUl 
cause  an  imnecessary  wEiste  of  funds.  For 
example,  with  the  current  three-aircraft 
program,  Rockwell  International  has  en- 
countered difQculty  In  getting  certain 
small  lots  of  parts  fabricated.  Many 
small  manufacturers  Indicated  that  the 
small  volimie  was  not  worth  the  effort  or 
else  they  asked  an  unreasonably  high 
price.  To  further  reduce  the  program 
would  only  compound  the  problem  as  well 
as  Increase  the  Impact  of  Infliatlon,  an 
area  that  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  MCPL  report  on  the  B-1  pointed 
out  how  the  program  has  escalated  by 
$5.6  billion  since  the  program  began  In 
1970.  Actually,  the  selected  acquisition 
reports— SAR's — show  the  change  has 
been  $5.2  bllUon,  since  the  estimated  to- 
total  program  cost  In  1970  was  $9.8  bil- 
lion and  the  latest  SAR  estimate  Is  $15. 
billion.  However,  the  Air  Force  advises 
that  approximately  $4  billion  of  that 
estimated  Increase  Is  directly  attributable 
to  inflation,  and  only  $1.2  billion  can  be 
attributed  to  real  cost  growth,  which  is  a 
fancy  way  of  saying  that  cost  Increases 
have  occurred  because  of  the  way  the 
program  has  been  managed.  Thought  of 
another  way,  real  cost  growth  occurs  be- 
cause of  our  Inability  to  accurately  pre- 
dict all  the  dlfBcultles  we  will  Incur  In 
a  program. 

Certainly,  cost  growth  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  being  exclusive  to  the  B-1. 
I  am  hard  pressed  to  think  of  a  program 
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that  has  not  lnciu*red  some.  "Even  our 
own  District  of  Columbia  Metro  system, 
to  put  It  mildly,  has  experienced  cost 
growth.  But  we  never  hear  about  It  on 
the  floors  of  Congress.  If  we  cannot  put  a 
train  In  a  tunnel  without  cost  growth, 
how  can  we  expect  to  do  any  better  put- 
ting a  bomber  In  the  sky? 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember  these 
costs  are  in  "then-year"  dollars  so  there 
has  to  be  a  lot  of  crystal  ball  gazing  In- 
volved. Therefore,  I  do  not  think  they 
mean  a  great  deal  and  should  only  be 
thought  of  as  Indicative.  If  we  do  not  get 
the  inflationary  spiral  slowed  down,  the 
then-year  cost  will  be  a  lot  more.  But 
then,  so  will  everything  else  and  at  that 
point  the  whole  thing  becomes  academic. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  these 
exercises  really  serves  any  useful  pur- 
pose. The  cost  of  the  B-1  Is  merely  a  re- 
flection of  what  labor  and  materials  cost 
in  today's  market.  The  contractor's  profit 
of  about  8  percent  has  not  Increased,  but 
labor  and  materials  have.  And  they  will 
probably  continue  to  rise. 

The  best  experts  we  have  In  the  busi- 
ness have  designed  an  aircraft  to  per- 
form a  mission.  It  must  not  only  be  able 
to  perform  that  mission.  If  required, 
when  it  enters  the  Inventory  in  1980,  but 
it  must  still  be  able  to  perform  the  mis- 
sion in  the  year  2000  and  after.  We  are 
not  building  an  airplane  for  a  4-  or  5- 
year  life  span.  This  one  will  have  to  last 
20  years  or  longer.  Surely  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  It  become  obsolescent  In 
any  less  time.  I  agree  that  a  program  imlt 
price  of  about  $61  million  is  expensive, 
but  if  It  lasts  20  years  that  Is  a  cost  of 
about  $3  million  per  year  or  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price  each  year. 
However,  the  average  family  car  these 
days  at  about  $4,500  lasts  about  5  years 
and  costs  its  owner  about  13  percent  of 
the  purchase  price  each  year,  and  that 
grants  the  car  is  worth  $1,500  at  the  end 
of  5  years.  So  In  relative  terms  the  family 
car  Is  a  more  expensive  investment  for 
its  owner  than  the  B-1  will  be  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  give  this  Illustra- 
tion only  to  try  to  put  the  B-1  price  in 
perspective.  It  is  a  long-term  Investment 
that  is  affordable  and  one  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  national  security  for  many 
years  in  the  future. 

Now  turning  to  the  management  of  the 
B-1  program,  I  do  not  give  the  Air  Force 
high  marks  nor  do  I  give  the  contractor 
great  praise  for  the  way  the  program  has 
gone  thus  far.  To  the  contrary,  a  review 
of  my  remarks  during  our  hearings  this 
year,  as  well  as  last  year,  will  indicate 
I  have  been  somewhat  less  than  compli- 
mentary. But  I  do  have  high  praise  for 
the  first  aircraft,  which  Is  practically 
completed,  and  for  the  very  talented  and 
conscientious  people  who  are  able  to 
build  this  aircraft.  It  is  quite  a  remark- 
able achievement. 

Now  how  good  is  the  B-1?  Will  It  do 
what  It  Is  being  designed  to  do?  In  spite 
of  charges  to  the  contrary,  the  B-1,  as  It 
stands  today,  meets  all  Air  Force  per- 
formance requirements.  Diuing  our  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  B-1, 1  speciflcally  asked 
Gen.  John  C.  Meyer,  commander  in 
chief,  Strategic  Air  Command,  how  he 
felt  about  the  ability  of  the  B-1  to  per- 
form. Our  exchange  went  as  follows: 


Senator  Ooldwatxb.  My  question  Is,  doM 
the  Air  Force  have  performance  require- 
ments for  the  B-1  which.  If  not  met,  wovUd 
cause  major  modification  or  even  cancella- 
tion of  the  program? 

Oeneral  Mkteb.  I  don't  foresee  any  changes 
that  would  result  In  that  sort  of  consequence. 
The  changes  that  appeared  to  have  occurred 
to  date,  whether  we  go  to  the  least  likely  or 
the  most  likely  or  the  worst  case,  aU  can  "^ 
easUy  accommodated  within  the  operational 
requirements  of  our  plans  smd  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command. 

The  basic  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  the 
flexlblUty  that  you  have  a  big  airplane  of 
extraordinary  performance  to  begin  with, 
and  you  can  make  trade-ofTs  for  those  mis- 
sions which  require  the  maximum  range, 
maximum  performance  at  maximum  speeds 
and  so  forth.  You  make  tradeoffs  with  your 
bomb  loads,  and  In  some  cases  a  Uttle  bit  of 
extra  fuel  In  the  tanker  offload.  So  that  we 
are  able  to  accommodate  by  operational 
techniques  and  planning  aU  of  the  deficien- 
cies that  are  envisioned  even  in  the  worst 
case. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Well,  are  you  satisfied 
to  date  that  the  B-1  will  meet  or  exceed  Air 
Force  performance  requirements? 

Oeneral  Mztzs.  Meet  or  exceed  what? 

Senator  Ooldwateb.  Air  Force  performance 
requirements. 

General  Metkb.  Air  Force  performance  re- 
quirements. Tee,  sir.  I  am. 

Senator  Goldwater.  You  are. 

General  Meter.  I  am  not  talking  about 
specifications.  There  have  been  some  specifi- 
cations that  may  not  be  met. 

Senator  Goldwater.  We  have  discussed  re- 
quirements such  as  subsonic  mission  dis- 
tance, penetration  distance,  withdrawal  dis- 
tance, and  penetration  speed.  I  think  we 
have  had  those  figures  in  the  record. 

Oeneral  Meter.  The  answer  is  yes,  sir,  I  am 
satisfied. 

Senator  Ooldwatsr.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  a  suggestion  In  the 
MCTPL  report  was  to  drop  the  supersonic 
capabUity  of  the  B-1.  This,  the  report 
Implied,  would  cut  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars from  the  cost  of  the  program  without 
any  serious  reduction  In  the  B-l's  impor- 
tant performance  characteristics.  Ear- 
lier the  report  stated  the  high  altitude 
supersonic  capability  was  not  relevant 
anyway  to  the  problem  of  penetrating 
Soviet  defenses.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  report  provides  no  hard  data  on  how 
It  came  to  these  conclusions.  Those  who 
support  these  statements  seem  to  be  for- 
getting that  the  B-1  vdll  probably  be 
around  imtil  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  with  that  in  mind  who  has  the  clair- 
voyance to  say  categorically  a  supersonic 
capability  wUl  not  be  required  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses. 

I  also  suggest  the  United  States  may 
have  other  potential  adversaries  during 
that  same  time  frame,  so  it  makes  little 
sense  to  optimize  the  performance  of  a 
weapons  system  to  one  particular  situa- 
tion. Although  the  pendulum  has  swung 
toward  low-level  penetration  tactics  over 
the  past  several  years  because  of  the 
surface-to-air  missile  environment,  that 
does  not  mean  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  To  me,  the  odds  are  It  will  go 
the  other  way. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Genersd  Meyer,  probably  more  than  any 
other  U.S.  military  ofiBcer  knows  what 
aircraft  performance  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  strategic  mission.  And  If  he  is 
satisfied  the  B-1  has  the  necessary  per- 
formance characteristcs  to  do  the  job, 
then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  give  one 


lota  of  credibility  to  those  would  be 
armchair  generals  and  strategists  who 
would  change  performance  characteris- 
tics or  who  claim  the  B-1  cannot  hack 
the  mission. 

Mr.  President,  during  a  further  ex- 
change with  General  Meyer,  we  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  TRIAD  and 
the  role  of  the  manned  bomber  in  that 
TRIAD.  Within  that  discussion  General 
Meyer  spoke  about  selective  response  and 
the  B-1.  Our  exchange  went  as  follows: 

Senator  Goldwater.  One  more  question  for 
Oeneral  Meyer.  Last  week,  General  Allen  told 
us  that  if  deterrence  should  faU,  the  TRIAD 
gives  the  nation  the  capablUty  to  respond 
selectively,  and  thereby  reduce  the  chances 
of  Tincontrolled  escalation  to  a  general  nu- 
clear war.  I  have  three  questions  on  that. 
Do  you  accept  that  statement  as  a  valid 
observation? 

General  Meter.  Yes  sir,  I  do. 

Senator  Goldwater.  Second,  if  deterrence 
falls,  under  what  circumstances  do  you  vis- 
ualize a  selective  response? 

General  Meter.  My  hesitation  is  to  com- 
pose the  best  and  quickest  example  that  I 
can.  I  think  the  time  has  come  where  the 
ass\ired  destruction  as  the  only  measure  of 
deterrence  or  the  sine  qua  non  of  deterrence 
has  passed  us  by.  I  think  that  was  a  very 
good  strategy  when  we  had  overwhelming 
superiority,  or  at  least  some  measure  of  su- 
premacy. The  time  has  come  now  when  not 
only  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  in 
parity,  but  it  is  understood  by  the  world  to 
be  so,  or  nearly  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  add  that  I  feel 
that  Soviet  forces.  In  some  areas,  are 
superior  to  the  U.S.  forces.  That  Is  my 
own  observation,  not  that  of  General 
Meyer.  To  continue  with  General  Meyer's 
response: 

That  raises  a  question  of  credibUity,  of 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond to  a  major  adventurism  on  the  oart 
of  the  Soviets — less  than  an  all-out  strate- 
gic attack  on  the  United  States  in  any  nu- 
clear way — to  respond  in  a  way  that  means 
a  choice  of  either  killing  large  numbers  of 
Soviets  vXtti  the  certainty  of  losing  great 
numbers  of  American  lives,  or  not  respond- 
ing at  all. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
have  a  capability  to  respond  in  some  less 
massive  way  so  that  the  credibility  of  the 
Increased  likelihood  of  such  a  response  will 
increase  our  deterrence  against  lesser  adven- 
turism as  compared  to  an  aU-out  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Now  what  does  all  that  mean? 

It  means  to  me  that  we  could  select  some 
targets  on  the  periphery  or  within  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  could  attack  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  that  these  targets  would  be 
targets  of  high  value,  something  that  the 
Soviets  would  cherish,  and  our  capabUity  to 
do  that  in  a  selective  way  would  become 
apparent  before  we  would  in  fact  do  so.  The 
Soviets  then,  recognizing  that  we  do  have 
such  a  capablUty  to  respond  to  their  possible 
limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  may  per- 
ceive more  readily  a  challenge  by  nuclear 
response  if  all-out  retaliation  is  not  our  only 
option. 

How  credible  would  It  be?  How  credible 
is  it  if  they  overran  the  Middle  East  and  we 
had  used  up  our  conventional  cards?  How 
credible  would  it  be  if  the  only  next  step 
would  be  an  all-out  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union?  I  don't  think  anybody.  Including  our- 
selves, believes  that  we  would  do  that. 

I  remind  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  the  Commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  speaking  here. 

He  continued : 
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I  think  that  It  Is  quite  reasonable 
lleve   that  we  might  do  sometlilng 
erably    less    than    that. 

And  then  I  think  you  had  a 

Senator  Oolowatkb.  I  do.  Do 
selective  response   Is  feasible 
Mlnuteman  or  Poseidon   force? 

Oeneral  Mxyxk.  It  depends  up<|n 
choice,  what  your  selection  Is 
some  things  which  those  forces 
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And  here.  In  the  manuscript,  I  see 
the  word  "[deleted)."  That' means,  of 
course,  only  that  classified  material  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  tra  iscrlpt. 
General  Meyer  continued : 

Then  too.  you  need  more  thim  one  mis- 
sile to  have  assurance  that  you  are  going 
to  destroy  the  target. 

I  think  It  Is  manifest  In  sue  }  a  strategy 
that  you  succeed  in  destroying  i  target  that 
you  select  to  destroy.  And  I  beleve  that  an 
aircraft  that  has  the  accuracy  capability  of 
the  B-1  Is  moet  Ideally  suited  for  such  a 
strategy.  [Deleted.) 

You  have  difficulty  computlni;  how  many 
casualties  you  may  have  over  a  period  of 
time  from  the  residual  effects,  but  we  could 
use  an  air  burst  which  would  rei  luce  that  to 
an  absolute  minimum,  with  nc  significant 
collateral  damage.  It  would  Ulte  very  few 
B-ls.  One  B-1  could  do  the  J(>b,  but  you 
might  want  maybe  two  or  thr4e  to  insure 
that  you  got  at  least  one  there  kinder  those 
kinds  of  circumstances.  Tou  could  go  for  a 
larger  option,  more  intense  option,  with  a 
missile  force.  If  you  are  not  concsrned  about 
collateral  <lamage  or  casualties,  tf  you  have 
enough  targets,  a  large  missile  field,  for 
example.  SS9  fields,  and  vou  could  go  after 
them.  [Deleted.) 

One  other  Important  thing  I  think  to 
rememt)er  is  that  whatever  attrlt  on  rate  one 
may  assign  to  a  bomber  force  doing  that 
kind  of  a  Job,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  better  than 
the  attrition  rate  on  a  missile.  When  ycu 
fire  a  missile,  you  never  get  it  back.  You 
can  argue.  If  you  send  in  10  B-«  Zs.  whether 
you  get  back  five  or  eight,  or  ge  four  back, 
but  It  Is  not  going  to  be  zero  as  t  most  cer- 
tainly wUl  be  with  missiles  With  the  B-1 
your  recovery  rate  is  going  to  be  quite  a  bit 
higher  than  that  with  B-528  at.  obviously, 
with  missiles. 

Therefore,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I 
think  the  missile  la  a  good  wea  son  for  the 
concept  of  lesser  nuclear  optlms  of  the 
higher  orier.  but  not  of  f'e  snaller  order. 

Of  course,  if  your  targets  are  peripheral. 
or  on  the  edge  at  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we 
could  do  the  Job  with  P-4s  oV  of  carrier 
decks  or  from  other  airfields,  or  a  little 
further  in  we  could  do  it  wllh  FB-lll's 
which  have  accuracies  quite  siml  lar  to  what 
we  will  have  in  the  B-1. 

Of  course,  for  the  longer  ranges,  we  would 
have  to  use  the  B-I. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  inter  ect  at  this 
point  that  the  B-52  has  anlextremely 
long  range,  of  course.  I  cannot  give  you, 
Mr.  President,  the  range  of  *ie  B-1.  It 
is  classified,  but  it  is  a  very  long-range 
bomber.  In  addition,  of  coursJ.  both  are 
air  refuelable  so  range  per  .*  becomes 
somewhat  academic.  The  FBjlil  has  a 
comparatively  short  unrefuqied  range 
and.  in  my  opinion,  is  a  botnlaer  that 
would  best  be  used  with  tactfcal  forces. 

Mr.  President,  even  thouoi  part  of 
the  exchange  has  been  ddeted  for 
security  reasons,  I  believe  th«  utility  of 
an  aircraft  with  the  performan  ce  charac- 
teristics of  the  B-1  is  readily  evident. 
And  further,  I  believe  ore  ci.n  see  the 
flexibility  provided  to  the  Nati  3nal  Com- 
mand Authority  by  the  marm»d  bomber 


and  that  the  B-1  will  greatly  enhance 
this  selective  response  capability. 

Now  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
need  for  manned  bombers  and,  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  B-1.  However,  neither  I 
nor  the  committee  rubber  stamped  this 
year's  dollar  request  of  the  Air  Force. 
Speclflcally,  the  committee  denied  the 
request  for  funds  to  begin  aircraft  No. 
4  and  took  the  position  there  was  no  need 
to  proceed  with  aircraft  No.  4  since  it 
would  not  provide  any  additional  data 
on  which  to  base  a  production  decision. 
In  this  regard,  the  committee  has  tried 
to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  minimum  in- 
vestment prior  to  the  production 
decision. 

However,  let  me  advise  my  colleagues 
that  this  policy,  while  less  expensive  If 
the  B-1  never  goes  to  production,  will  be 
more  expensive  If  the  B-1  does  go  to 
production.  It  will  be  more  expensive  be- 
cause the  way  the  three  aircraft  program 
Is  now  scheduled  the  contractor  will  have 
little  to  do  between  the  time  the  three 
R.  &  D.  aircraft  are  completed  and  start 
of  the  first  production  aircraft  begins. 
Consequently,  the  contractor  will  have  to 
lay  off  the  majority  of  his  skilled  labor 
team  that  has  been  built  up  over  the 
past  3'/^  years  and,  thus,  when  a  produc- 
tion contract  is  awarded,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  and  retrain  a  new  labor 
force.  That  will  take  extra  time  and 
extra  money  and  total  program  costs  will 
necessarily  increase.  So  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  aircraft  No.  4  was  to  bridge 
this  gap  to  production;  the  other  was  the 
need  to  build  a  production  conflgxired 
aircraft — something  that  will  be  re- 
quired and  is  essential  to  a  successful 
production  aircraft  run. 

Nevertheless,  the  program  recom- 
mended is  more  conservative.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that,  despite  the  poten- 
tial for  Increased  program  costs,  it  is  still 
prudent  to  continue  to  make  only  tiie 
minimum  investment  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction decision,  or  at  least  until  we 
have  some  good  flight  data.  Thus,  the 
funding  recommended  supports  the 
three  aircraft  program,  a  program  I 
might  add  that  for  the  past  3 '72  years 
has  been  stated  as  adequate  by  the  Air 
Force.  The  $455  million  recommended  is 
a  very  adequate  level  of  funding,  includ- 
ing ample  management  reserve  if  re- 
quired. I  might  add  here  that  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned  that  the  original 
Air  Force  request  of  $499  million  con- 
tained only  $10  million  as  a  manage- 
ment reserve,  an  amount,  if  past  experi- 
ence is  any  indicator,  that  would  prove 
to  he  inadequate. 

Additionally,  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates it  is  less  concerned  with  the  B-1 
making  a  specified  flight  date  than  it  is 
with  the  flight  test  data  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  next  year.  The 
committee  also  believe  a  successfully 
progressing  and  on-going  flight  program 
could  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
fiscal  year  1976  program  considerations 
and  recommendations.  The  program  rec- 
ommended, therefore,  provides  the  Air 
Force  adequate  fimds  to  proceed  with 
the  three  aircraft  program  and  into  the 
fiight  test  program  for  aircraft  No.  1. 
I  believe  this  is  the  year  of  B-1  oppor- 


tunity for  the  Air  Force.  We  are,  in  ef- 
fect, putting  the  ball  in  their  court  and 
If  the  program  proceeds  as  planned,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  next  year  will  be  the 
time  to  move  out  smartly.  I  think  a  mini- 
mum of  five  preproduction  aircraft 
would  be  in  order  and  I  trust  that,  in 
any  case,  the  fxmd  request  will  be  Indica- 
tive that  the  B-1  is  the  Air  Force's  No.  1 
research  and  development  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  devoted  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  the  B-1  program.  I 
believe  by  proceeding  with  the  three  air- 
craft and  denying  the  request  to  begin 
the  fourth  alrcr«ift.  the  B-1  program  Is 
progressing  in  an  orderly  and  acceptable 
manner.  Further.  It  Is  my  belief,  as  well 
as  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  further  study  at  this  par- 
ticular time  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPTCER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  Five  minutes  remain  of  the  Sen- 
ator's one-half  hour. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  several  remarks  have 
been  made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  that  I  think  should  be  ob- 
served here.  In  the  Vietnam  war.  where 
the  latest  Soviet  missiles  were  used,  the 
chances  of  a  high-flying  bomber  being 
hit  by  surface-to-air  missiles  were  not 
quite  as  great  as  expected.  However, 
there  is  also  a  real  danger  to  low-fiylng 
aircraft  from  surface-to-air  missiles 
where  they  can  also  be  tracked.  But  this 
bomber  will  have  electronic  counter- 
measures  developed  to  the  point  where 
Its  chances  of  avoiding  surface-to-air 
missiles  are  very  high.  It  would  have  dif- 
ficulty, of  course,  avoiding  air-to-air 
missiles  that  might  be  launched  from 
enemy  aircraft,  although  these  can  also 
be  jammed. 

So  the  argument  that,  as  of  now.  It  Is 
In  danger,  I  do  not  buy,  because  as  the 
bomber  progresses,  even  though  the  So- 
viets progress  with  their  ability  in  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  we  will  also  progress 
with  our  electronic  countermeasures  and 
the  ability  to  avoid  SAM  missiles. 

The  remark  was  made  that  the  B-70  Is 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollar  museum  piece. 
It  was  not  a  museum  piece  because  of  the 
desires  of  the  Air  Force.  It  became  a 
museum  piece  because  the  man  who  was 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  that  time,  who 
made  more  mistakes  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  than  all  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense we  have  ever  had,  who  almost  In- 
dividually changed  the  whole  course  of 
our  military  might,  on  his  own  volition, 
his  own  Instincts,  said  that  the  B-70 
would  not  be  continued — and  It  was  not. 
So  It  Is  not  an  aircraft  that  was 
dropped  by  Congress,  or  dropped  by  the 
Air  Force,  but  It  was  dropped  on  the 
whims  of  one  man  who  I  say  made  so 
many  mistakes  that  this  country  will 
probably  never  get  over  paying  for  It. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  time 
and   again   about   updating   the   B-52. 
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Even  the  most  modem  B-52H's  are  now 
beginning  to  reach  the  stage  of  metal 
fatigue.  I  do  not  know  how  many  hours 
they  will  go.  The  old  B-52  could  stand 
about  4.000  hours  of  torture  of  metal 
fatigue,  and  then  it  had  to  be  almost 
completely  reskinned.  The  G's  and  H's 
are  not  probably  near  that  yet,  but  they 
will  be. 

The  B-52  aircraft,  while  designed  for 
high  altitude  flight,  has  t)een  used  more 
on  low  altitude  flight,  particularly  train- 
ing missions,  where  we  can  encounter 
extreme  turbulence,  and  the  aircraft  is 
sub.lected  to  G-forces  that  it  was  never 
designed  to  be  subjected  to. 

So  updating  the  B-52's,  even  re-en- 
glnlng  the  B-52's,  I  firmly  believe,  would 
result  in  an  airplane  that  would,  In  the 
long-run.  cost  iM  more  than  the  B-1. 
Structurally,  I  cannot  see  how  the  B-52, 
regardless  of  what  you  did  to  It.  could 
last  Bs  long  as  is  planned  for  the  B-1. 

As  to  updating  the  FB-111,  that  Is 
a  relatively  small  aircraft.  It  Is  very  fast, 
has  great  penetration  ability,  and  is  a 
wonderful  aircraft  to  fly.  I  have  had  a 
few  hours  in  It.  But  to  extend  this  air- 
craft or  to  stretch  It  would  not  make  It, 
by  any  stretch  of  Imagination,  a  bomber 
to  replace  the  B-52  or  the  B-1. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  the 
B-1,  that  I  think  we  have  to  go  on  with 
It. 

In  closing,  I  have  to  make  an  observa- 
tion that  I  reluctantly  make :  but  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
received  a  "Dear  Senator"  letter  this 
morning  from  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists. 

The  letterhead  contains  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  scientists  we 
have.  Many  of  them  are  Nobel  laureates. 
But  I  might  just  comment  that  in  all 
my  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Space  and  Aeronautics 
Committee,  I  have  never  heard  this 
group  of  scientists  come  out  for  any 
weapons  system,  or  anything  we  are  do- 
ing in  space,  without  reservations.  I  do 
not  think  they  are  right  in  using  the 
title  "Federation  of  American  Scientists." 
They  ought  to  rename  themselves  "The 
Committee  Against  the  Armed  Strength 
of  the  United  States." 

I  cannot  imagine  for  1  minute  how 
some  of  these  highly  intelligent,  highly 
trained  men  can  come  to  conclusions  that 
are  not  based  on  fact.  If  one  of  those 
men  came  to  me  and  suggested  that  we 
build  a  certain  structure  and  told  me 
why  the  structure  would  or  would  not 
work,  I  would  believe  him,  but  he  would 
back  it  up  with  facts.  There  are  no  facts 
in  this  letter.  It  was  probably  a  matter  of 
a  bunch  of  scientists  sitting  around  a 
computer,  with  nothing  else  to  do.  and 
they  began  to  feed  Information  into  it 
and  got  a  wrong  answer,  as  can  happen 
with  a  computer.  If  they  had  used  their 
brains  instead  of  the  computer.  I  think 
we  would  be  much  better  off. 

I  see  that  my  old  friend  John  Qalbralth 
Is  a  member  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists.  He  Is  a  great  economist 
and  a  fine  man.  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  he  could  do  with  a  slide  rule  or  a 
computer. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  need  any 
more  time.  I  have  said  all  I  want  to  say 
right  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  no  more 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  for  the  excellent  pres- 
entation he  has  made  with  resi}ect  to 
the  B-1. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  B-1  Is 
badly  needed.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  an  expert 
in  this  field,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  at 
the  facts  he  has  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes,  and  such  additional  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  his  statement  here  this 
morning  is  about  as  strong  a  statement 
as  can  be  made  in  defense  of  this  very 
Important  program,  the  B-1.  His  pres- 
ence on  the  subcommittee — and  the  full 
committee,  too.  for  that  matter — Is  of 
great  strength  in  this  area.  He  has  had 
long  experience  with  the  Air  Force  and 
has  great  expertise.  We  have  to  restrain 
him.  He  is  out  trying  to  fly  everjiihing 
the  Air  Force  or  anybody  else  is  building. 
He  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  agrees.  So  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
on  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  1346 
Introduced  by  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  is  prema- 
ture and  should  be  rejected.  Let  me  say 
that  I  can  fully  understand  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  comes  in  here 
and  argues  as  he  does;  because  this  is  a 
program  that  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  It  Is  a  program  that  has  confused 
many  of  us.  I  wonder  to  this  day  whether 
or  not  we  can  build  a  bomber  that  can 
penetrate  some  of  the  known  Soviet  de- 
fenses, if  that  problem  should  ever  come 
about — and  God  willing,  it  will  not.  It  is 
a  program  that  has  been  in  turmoil. 

Last  year,  in  April,  the  Air  Force  man- 
agement team  came  in  and  told  our  sub- 
committee that  everjrthing  was  fine; 
they  were  getting  along  just  hand- 
somely. It  was  about  2  or  3  months 
later — in  July,  I  believe — when  Secre- 
tary McLucas.  who  had  just  taken  over 
the  Job  as  Secretary,  admitted  that  they 
had  many  problems  and  slippages,  that 
tfiey  were  having  trouble  with  the  con- 
tractor, and  so  forth. 

So  It  Is  a  program  that  has  had  its 
problems,  and  I  can  sympathize  with  why 


the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  takes  the 
floor  today  to  try  to  arrest  the  program — 
wrongly.  I  think,  and  I  will  say  why. 

The  amendment  contains  two  major 
provisions.  One  would  reduce  the  B-1 
program  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  $200  mil- 
lion, compared  with  $499  million  re- 
quested and  $455  million  recommended 
by  the  committee.  The  other  provision  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct 
an  independent  cost-effectiveness  study 
to  include  consideration  of  all  other  al- 
ternatives, both  aircraft  and  missiles. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  during  the  years  we  have 
had  this  program  before  us,  we  have  sug- 
gested time  and  time  again  that  they 
keep  in  mind  the  standoff  missile,  that 
they  look  at  other  tj^pes  of  programs.  The 
Air  Force  has  a  great  way  of  somehow 
keeping  its  baby  going  and  keeping  right 
on  line.  So  I  can  understand  why  the 
Senator  would  like  this  study,  and  I  will 
make  reference  to  it  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Taking  each  one  of  these  provisions  in 
turn,  holding  the  fiscal  year  1975  pro- 
gram to  $200  million  would  effectively 
kill  the  B-1  development  program.  If  that 
is  the  intent  of  the  amendment,  then  It 
should  have  proposed  denial  of  all  the 
funds  requested  and  made  this  the  simple 
issue.  A  program  of  $200  million  would 
have  the  following  specific  effect. 

First.  The  present  engineering  develop- 
ment program  would  be  terminated.  The 
program  now  holds  open  the  option,  if 
the  development  and  test  programs  are 
successful  and  keep  within  present  cost 
estimates,  to  proceed  into  production. 

Second.  All  work  on  the  third  proto- 
type alrcrtift  and  the  fatigue  test  article 
would  be  terminated.  The  program,  in 
effect,  would  revert  to  a  two  aircraft  pro- 
totype program  which  would  preclude 
continuing  as  a  fly-before-buy  develop- 
ment program  necessary  for  any  orderly 
development  program  that  could  lead  to 
a  later  production  decision.  Critically  Im- 
portant weapon  system  test  data  could 
not  be  obtained  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment and  test  program  and  provide  a 
meaningful  basis  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  approval  of  the  next  phase  of 
the  program. 

Third.  Work  should  be  restricted  to  the 
first  prototype  aircraft  and  at  a  verj'  low 
level,  the  second. 

Fourth.  Work  on  the  engine  program 
would  be  cut  in  half. 

Fifth.  Since  all  effort  on  the  third  air- 
craft would  terminate,  avionics  develop- 
ment would  be  severely  curtailed  or 
terminated. 

Sixth.  If  the  program  was  later  to  be 
restored  to  full  engineering  development 
and  subsequently  production  it  woiild  ap- 
proach double  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  something  we 
want  to  avoid;  because  right  now  It  looks 
as  though  the  B-1  will  probably  cost.  In 
production,  in  the  range  of  $55  million  to 
$60  million  each. 

Seventh.  The  initial  operational  date 
for  the  B-1  would  be  delayed  indefinitely. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  Mr.  President, 
these  effects  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  would  force  complete  termination 
of  the  present  program.  To  continue  this 
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program  at  the  $200  million Jlevel  woiild 
create  serious  questions  as  o  any  use- 
ful benefit  that  would  be  woi  th  the  cost. 
My  colleagues  are  well  awjre  that  the 
committee  has  devoted  more  time  and 
energy  in  its  appraisal  and  oversight  of 
the  B-1  development  program  during  the 
past  4  years  than  on  any  dther  major 
development  program.  ITie  committee 
has  been  hard-headed  and  Ireallstlc  In 
its  continuous  monitorshlp  bf  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  manageiient  of  this 
program. 

Its  action  last  year  In  cnttlng  $100 
million  from  the  fiscal  year  l|974  request 
is  clear  evidence  of  this  attitude,  al- 
though $75  million  was  later  r|Bstored. 

Once  again,  in  reviewing  thfe  fiscal  year 
1975  request,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  conduct  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  progtess  of  the 
program.  This  included  visits  by  three 
different  staff  members  to  tlie  contrac- 
tors' plants,  numerous  dlscu^ions  with 
Air  Force  and  contractor  pensonnel  and 
General  Accoimting  OfQce  specialists.  In 
addition,  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  held  four  separate  hearing 
sessions,  two  with  the  Air  Porie  B-1  pro- 
gram manager,  one  with  the  siecretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  the  Commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  arid  Develop- 
ment, and  the  fourth  with  top  level  Rock- 
well program  managers.  j 

Now,  to  put  the  issue  in  i^rspectlve. 
Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  initially 
was  faced  with  two  simple  buo  unaccept- 
able alternatives.  On  the  one  hand,  If  it 
acceded  to  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
posal, it  would  have  approved  a  fourth 
prototype  aircraft  and  additional  devel- 
opment work  that  would  be  tantamount 
to  a  commitment  to  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suqcommlttee 
could  have  killed  the  B-1  program.  Both 
extremes  were  thrown  out.  i  To  have 
adopted  the  Defense  proposal  would  have 
amounted  to  a  complete  circumvention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  own  fly- 
before-buy  policy  which  the  committee 
fully  supports.  To  have  cancelM  the  B-1 
would  have  been  a  prejudgment  of  the 
need  and  affordability  to  replace  the 
B-520  and  H  fleet  in  future  years. 

Since  the  McGovem  amendi^ient  would 
constitute  killing  the  progra^n,  this  is 
ruled  out  as  an  acceptable  soliktlon. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly?         | 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  hapdy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Daiota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senitor  made 
one  statement  that  I  find  Just  Impossible 
to  accept,  and  that  is  that  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  money  would  kill  the  B-1. 
I  really  do  not  understand  thfit  kind  of 
logic.  Surely  a  $200  million  autjiorlzation 
for  this  program  would  not  kdl  it.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money.  It  does  meah  they  will 
delay  somewhat  possible  prodpction  de- 
cisions. Obvloiisly,  we  could  hot  make 
this  final  judgment  by  November  1976. 
as  the  committee  bill  provldeslif  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  I  admit  it  would 
delay  the  program  for  1  year  o}  probably 
more. 

However,  the  $200  million  cduld  main- 
tain continuing  research  anc  develop- 
ment and  they  oould  maintain  at  least  a 


skeleton  force  on  the  project,  and  it 
would  prevent  a  complete  gearing  back. 

That  is  the  reason  I  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  knocking  out  the  program  en- 
tirely we  continue  but  slow  it  down  and 
use  this  next  year  to  cause  a  more  care- 
ful, independent  qiiallty  effectiveness 
study. 

The  Senator  very  generously  said  he 
can  understand  the  concern  that  some  of 
us  have  and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  feels  some  of  that 
anxiety. 

The  ctxnmittee  report  contains  these 
words: 

In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
encouraged  to  direct  that  a  comprehensive 
cost  effectiveness  study  be  conducted  wltH 
the  option  of  Including  participation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Independent 
technical,  financial,  and  management 
experts. 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
would  make  mandatory.  It  would  go  one 
step  further  and  provide  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  correct  and 
instead  of  making  it  a  recommendation 
we  should  require  it. 

But  I  fail  to  imderstand  the  contention 
that  a  reduction  in  the  authorization  is 
the  same  as  killing  the  program.  If  that 
were  true  there  would  be  no  point  in  de- 
bating any  of  these  authorizations.  We 
would  have  to  automatically  rubber- 
stamp  everything  brought  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  Senator's  10  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  published  a  report  from  the 
General  Accounting  OflQce  showing  $26 
billion  in  cost  overruns  on  the  part  of  the 
military.  So  they  are  not  always  exactly 
correct.  They  do  not  know  to  the  penny 
what  they  are  going  to  need  to  conduct 
a  program.  I  would  like  to  urge  the  Sen- 
ator to  reconsider  the  statement  that  we 
would  be  killing  the  program  if  we  re- 
duced the  amount  by  the  provision  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  response  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  in  my  opening  remarks  I  enu- 
merated what  would  happen.  For  In- 
stance, the  engine  program  would  be  cut 
in  half;  all  effort  on  the  third  aircraft 
would  terminate;  avionics  development 
would  be  curtailed  or  terminated.  These 
things  are  staggered.  I  admit  if  we  are 
here  next  year  it  will  look  as  if  we  are 
asking  for  a  plane  costing  $60  billion,  and 
that  staggers  me.  When  they  ask  for  $500 
million  and  there  is  no  way  to  cut  it 
back  to  $200  million,  we  would  be  foolish 
to  spend  one  nickel  of  the  $200  million. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct  about  that;  but  an  argument 
could  be  made  for  knocking  out  the  air- 
craft. 

It  seems  to  me  the  more  prudent  course 
was  to  maintain  this  team  that  has  been 
worltlng  on  the  plane  for  another  year 
while  we  study  the  varloiis  options,  one 
of  which  would  be  to  proceed  with  de- 
velopments not  being  m^de  on  the  B-52. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  strategic 
alternatives  to  the  B-1  bomber.  I  urge 


the  Senator  to  use  the  phrase  "slow 
down"  or  "curtail"  rather  than  the 
phrase  "to  kill  the  project"  because  I  do 
not  think  this  kills  the  project  but  rather 
slows  it  down.  This  is  a  very  fast  bomber 
and  we  should  look  at  it  as  closely  as  we 
can  and  slow  it  down. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  have  looked  long 
and  hard  at  this  program.  I  would  like  to 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  he  came  up  with  the  figure  of  $200 
million? 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Well,    it    seemed 

like 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  A  nice  round  nimiber. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
I  do  not  claim  there  is  any  scientific  va- 
lidity to  the  figure.  The  committee  came 
out  with  $455  million.  I  am  not  chal- 
lenging that  figure  as  a  desirable  one.  If 
we  were  going  to  stay  with  the  present 
production  schedule.  All  I  am  saying  Is 
that  by  reducing  that  figure  roughly  60 
percent,  cutting  it  a  little  more  than  half, 
we  have  a  better  opportunity  to  evaluate 
this  program. 

I  really  believe  a  year  from  now,  if  we 
go  ahead  with  this,  the  Senator  Is  going 
to  be  standing  here  with  me.  saying  that 
we  ought  to  stop  that  program.  I  can- 
not prove  that,  of  course.  But  we  have 
an  opportunity  here  to  save  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  on  a  program  of  very 
dubious  value  but  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  options  of  moving  ahead  with 
It,  If  over  the  next  month  or  so  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  Is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  prudent, 
middle-of-the-road  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  to  me  5  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  acted  in  the  most  prudent  and 
responsible  manner  by  creating  a  third 
alternative  which  gives  full  recognition 
to  the  fiy-before-buy  concept,  which  al- 
lows the  time  needed  for  an  up-to-date 
cost  effectiveness  study  of  all  viable  al- 
ternatives, and  which  reserves  to  the 
Congress  a  year  from  now  the  judgment 
and  decision  as  to  the  future  of  the  B-1 
program.  At  that  time,  the  Congress  also 
will  have  seen  the  results  of  SALT  n 
and  the  President's  forthcoming  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  B-1  will  have 
had  another  year  to  prove  or  disprove 
its  technical  and  cost  performance,  in- 
cluding some  5  or  6  months  of  flight  test- 
ing. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  B-1  will  fly 
this  fall  or  early  next  spring,  but,  based 
upon  this  third  alternative  the  subcom- 
mittee, with  the  unanimous  support  of 
its  members,  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  full  committee: 

First.  Deny  the  initiation  of  a  fourth 
prototype  aircraft. 
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Second.  Deny  new  initiatives  and  pro- 
gram development  tasks  not  essential  to 
continuation  of  the  approved  three  pro- 
totype aircraft  program. 

Third.  Add  $31  million  to  the  amount 
requested  to  provide  a  total  of  S40  mil- 
lion as  a  realistic  and  conservative  man- 
agement reserve  to  meet  anticipated 
technical  problems  and  schedule  delays 
normally  encountered  at  this  sta,ge  of  a 
major  aircraft  development. 

The  Air  Force  had  it  at  $10  million;  we 
raised  it  to  $40  million. 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  $499  million  re- 
quest by  $44  million,  to  a  total  of  $455 
million  recommended  consistent  with 
these  various  adjustments. 

These  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  full  commit- 
tee despite  pressures  from  the  Pentagon 
to  provide  the  full  amoimt  requested. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes the  serious  and  sober  responsibility 
It  bears  for  the  safety  of  our  country. 
The  concept  of  a  Triad  of  strategic  de- 
terrence is  well  established  and  generally 
accepted.  The  argument  that  the  B-1  is 
the  only  answer  to  the  ultimate  replace- 
ment of  the  B-52G  and  H  fleet  is  not 
accepted  by  the  committee.  The  possibil- 
ity of  additional  major  technical  prob- 
lems, signiflcant  cost  Increase  and  sched- 
ule delays  is  fully  recognized  and  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  logic  underlying 
the  committee  recommendations. 

The  fly-before-buy  philosophy  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to  and  proof  of  satis- 
factory performance  at  acceptable  cost 
will  have  to  be  provided  if  the  committee 
is  to  consider  continued  support  of  the 
B-1  program  beyond  fiscal  year  1975. 

As  for  this  Senator,  I  mean  that.  We 
are  going  to  see  this  plane  fly.  The  Air 
Force  Is  going  to  have  to  measure  It  up 
against  the  speciflcations  and  what  they 
say  it  will  do.  We  will  be  well  Informed  on 
what  the  price  Is  going  to  be  before  we 
decide  to  go  on  an  all-out  buy. 

Mr.   McGOVERN.  Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  would  like  to  stress 
this  particular  point.  Before  the  Senator 
came  to  the  floor  I  said  I  was  willing  to 
concede  that  the  aircraft  will  do  every- 
thing the  Air  Force  says  It  will  do.  I  do 
not  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  am 
willing  to  assume  that  all  the  specifica- 
tions are  going  to  be  met. 

The  thrust  of  my  argument  here  is 
that  even  If  that  is  true,  we  do  not  need 
this  aircraft.  Even  If  this  plane  were  able 
to  stand  on  Its  tall  at  the  Washington 
Monument  and  do  all  the  things  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do.  that  does  not  prove  anything. 
The  question  is.  Will  this  aircraft  do 
enough  additional  things  to  make  It  a 
justified  expense  in  addition  to  the  B-52 
G's  and  H's  and  the  FB-lU's  we  already 
have?  In  other  words,  what  does  it  add 
to  our  military  posture  that  we  do  not 
already  have? 

To  say  it  Is  going  to  meet  its  specifica- 
tions, to  me  begs  the  question.  Why  do  we 
need  those  specifications? ,  Why  do  we 
need  an  airplane  that  will  do  what  the 
Air  Force  claims  It  will  do?  What  Is  the 
justification  for  It?  Those  are  the  ques- 
tions— ^not  to  say  that  they  will  bring 
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this  out  for  a  test  and  it  will  do  aU  the 
things  its  designers  will  say  It  will  do. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  all  that;  I  still 
do  not  think  it  is  an  argument  that  it 
will  add  enough  to  our  defense  posture 
that  we  do  not  already  have. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  appreciate  very 
much  what  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  said.  I  realize  there  are  many 
people  who  say  we  do  not  need  this  third 
leg  of  the  triad 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that.  I  think  we  need  the  triad.  We  need 
submarines,  missiles,  and  bombers.  I  am 
saying  this  bomber  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  triad.  We  have  a  bomber  fieet 
today  that  is  efficient  and  operational 
and  will  be  through  the  1980's.  Why  are 
we  rushing  another  bomber  into  the  fleet 
to  add  to  bombers  we  already  have? 

I  believe  in  the  bomber  mission.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  certain  functions.  But  why 
this  bomber?  Why  another  $20  or  $25 
or  $30  billion  that  this  project  Is  even- 
tually going  to  cost — and  I  think  consid- 
erably more  than  that — when  we  have 
a  bomber  fieet  that  the  Senator  knows 
Is  far  and  away  beyond  any  capability 
the  Soviets  have? 

I  am  not  arguing  against  the  concept 
of  the  triad.  I  am  not  saying  the  specifi- 
cations of  this  plane  cannot  be  met.  I 
am  saying,  even  If  it  works  exactly  the 
way  its  most  optimistic  designers  believe 
It  will  work,  it  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
our  military  capability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  all  the 
time  he  needs,  but  I  will  do  it  5  minutes 
at  a  time,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
jdeld  me  another  5  minutes,  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota asks  questions,  I  will  ask  him  to  use 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  the  B-52G's 
and  H's  are  15  or  20  years  old  right  now, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  B-1  comes  into 
the  fieet.  if  it  ever  does,  we  will  be 
into  the  1980's.  and  that  adds  5  or  6  more 
years  to  the  very  tired  airframes  of  the 
B-52G's  and  H's.  That  does  not  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  B-1  will  be  a  far 
superior  aircraft  to  our  present  bomber. 

The  second  point  covered  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  conduct  a  cost  effec- 
tiveness study  including  other  aircraft 
and  missile  alternatives,  already  Is  un- 
derway. In  fact,  the  committee  report 
encourages  this  study  and  suggests  that 
Independent  technical,  financial,  and 
management  experts  participate.  The 
proposed  amendment  makes  this  study 
mandatory,  which  Is  academic  because 
It  is  ongoing,  but  also  specifies  that  not 
more  than  half  of  the  participants  can 
have  former  Defense  Department 
affiliation. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  summarize,  let 
me  just  say  I  would  not  be  adverse,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  be  adverse,  because  I  think  we  will 
have  a  big  decision  to  make  next  yeai-, 
to  calling  in  the  GAO  and  letting  the 
OAO  study  and  take  a  look  at  the  results 


of  the  B-1  program;  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  say  here  on  tlie  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  I  will  take 
this  up  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER) ,  and  of  course  our 
chairman,  and  see  if  we  can  bring  In  the 
GAO,  so  we  can  have  that  added  help 
in  our  program  next  year  to  assist  us  in 
what  will  be  a  very  difficult  decision  for 
many  of  us. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  history  of  technical  problems,  sched- 
ule delays,  and  cost  increases,  most  of 
which  are  the  result  of  inflation,  this  Is 
not  the  time  to  foreclose  on  the  B-1  op- 
tion; and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goedwater)  in  voting 
against  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  shielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  bsKik  the  time  he  did  not 
use? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  >ield  back  that  time. 

Mr.  McCK)VERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhie)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  I  commend  him  on  his  amendment. 
I  commend  him  on  it  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  I  wsmt  to  say  that  if  we  do  con- 
sider the  fiscal  and  monetary  considera- 
tions, it  is  an  especially  sound  amend- 
ment. 

In  all  of  this  debate  we  are  likely  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  we  have  an  over- 
whelming problem  today,  and  that  prob- 
lem is  inflation.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
theories  on  what  we  should  do  about 
Inflation,  but  In  all  of  this  debate,  the 
one  clear,  definite  action  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  is  to  hold  down  spending. 

I  think  most  people  will  agree  with 
that.  But  when  we  talk  about  spending, 
there  are  many  different  types,  with  dif- 
ferent Infiationary  impact.  One  is  in  the 
area  of  manpower  training  and  housing. 
When  that  is  held  down,  it  reduces  de- 
mand and  infiationary  pressures,  but  It 
also  reduces  the  skilled  manpower  and 
housing  supply  in  the  economy. 

When  we  hold  down  military  spending, 
it  has  an  anti-inflationary  impact  on 
both  sides,  because  milhtary  spending 
does  not  result  in  producing  economic 
goods.  One  does  not  go  into  the  super- 
market and  buy  an  aircraft  carrier,  or 
one  does  not  buy  a  machinegun,  imless 
he  is  a  member  of  the  SLA. 

Obviously,  holding  down  military 
spending  is  good  economics  at  this  time, 
but  even  if  It  were  not  good  economics, 
I  would  not  support  this  amendment  if 
I  were  not  convinced  It  was  sound  from 
the  military  standpoint,  and  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  no  hurry  to 
produce  the  B-1 .  The  record  Is  clear  that 
the  B-52  will  be  sound  and  will  operate 
well  into  the  1990's,  well  beyond  the 
1980's. 

That  record  has  been  made  clear  re- 
peatedly. I  think  It  is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  we  take  advantage  of  the  time 
we  have  to  study  very  carefully — which 
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Is  what  this  amendment  Would  do — 
whether  or  not  the  B-1  offers  the  best 
option  to  the  B-52  and  the  other  options 
that  we  have  available. 

Mr.  President,  since  1969,  when  esti- 
mates for  the  B-1  were  announced  by 
the  Air  Force,  costs  have  nea  rly  doubled ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ju;t  in  the  6- 
month  period  from  June  tirough  De- 
cember of  1973,  a  General  Accounting 
Oflftce  study  shows  the  B-1  bomber  costs 
rose  by  $1,672,000,000,  the  largest  single 
Increase  in  any  weapons  system,  so  far  as 
I  know,  that  we  have.  That  was  in  one  6- 
month  period.  Technical  performances 
have  been  seriously  degraded,  and  sev- 
eral schedule  slippages  have  j  occurred. 

Let  me  document  that  refe^nce  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  which 
was  just  made  recently. 

In  terms  of  performance^— and  I  am 
reading  now  from  the  GAQ  report — 

Changes  In  the  performance^  characteris- 
tics since  the  1972  SAR  Include^  a  slight  re- 
duction In  supersonic  penetration  with- 
drawal speed  because  of  an  Inlet  design 
change:  an  Increase  In  air  vehlcte  gross  take- 
off weight  of  21,173  pouuds  because  of  design 
Changes  in  addition  of  fuel  to  litaln  the  de- 
sign mlssloQ  range;  an  Increa^  in  takeoff 
distance  of  3.1  percent  because  lof  the  added 
weight."  I 

A  more  recent  change  was  fche  deletion 
by  the  engine  contractor  of  the  require- 
ment for  infra-red  suppression  of  the 
engines.  The  GAO  report  sta^  further: 

The  Air  Porce  advised  us  titat  the  8PO 
la  currently  working  with  the  Air  Porce  Avi- 
onics Laboratory  to  decide  on  *3me  form  of 
taU  warning  system  for  the  B-J.  Being  con- 
sidered are  the  Infra  red  Surveillance  Sub- 
systems cxirrently  In  use  on  the  I»-lll  and  the 
Pulae  Droppler  Radar  In  use  on  the  B-62.  A 
decision  will  probably  be  made  by  mid- 1974. 
Plans  for  an  Infra  red  Surveillance  Subeystem 
for  the  B-1  had  previously  been  dropp>ed  be- 
cause It  was  felt  Insufficient  technological 
progreas  had  been  made  although  exploration 
of  Infra  red  Surveillance  Subeystem  tech- 
nology was  to  continue. 

The  currently  estimated  B-li  gross  take- 
off weight  of  389,772  poimds  Is  I  close  to  the 
390.000  pounds,  the  level  at  whl^h  structures 
and  landing  gear  will  be  at  max^um  design 
load.  At  this  point,  additional  fuel  cannot 
be  added  to  offset  the  range  of  i  degradation 
base  on  the  design  mission,  ^e  Ad  Hoc 
Committees  report  made  thej  observation 
that  the  weight  wlU  be  greater  |than  antici- 
pated and  indicated  that  the  n^t  probable 
status  would  be  a  10  percent  increase  over 
the  development  estimate  whlcH  was  360,000 
pounds.  The  B-1  avionics  weight  estimate 
1*  also  over  4,000  pounds  belbw  the  B-1 
avionics  weight  capacity.  The  ttyeat  changes 
should  require  full  use  of  the  avionics  weight 
capacity,  this  situation  would  ladd  fiirther 
to  the  B-1  weight  to  the  point  w^iere  mission 
trade-off  will  be  required.  No  minimum  per- 
formance threshold  has  been  est|ibllshed 

So  what  this  report  by  th*  GAO  tells 
us  is  that  the  performance  h  is  been  de- 
graded for  the  B-1.  We  shou  d  be  avvare 
of  that.  It  is  not  the  aircrs  f  t  that  we 
thought  it  was  originally. 

Not  only  is  it  costing  a  grea  t  deal  more 
than  we  thought  initially,  bit  it  is  not 
doing  the  job  we  thought  i;  would  do 
when  the  research  began. 

Purthermore,  Mr.  Presiden;,  the  mile- 
stones have  been  delayed  tecause  the 
plane  has  not  developed  according  to  the 
scheduk.  The  first  fiight  has  been  de- 


layed by  several  months.  The  production 
decision  has  been  delayed  about  a  year. 
Initial  operational  capability  has  been 
delayed  almost  a  year  already.  I  do  not 
think  those  delays  are  of  the  greatest 
significance  because  I  think,  franldy,  we 
should  delay  and  we  can  delay  the  plane 
more  while  we  make  the  fundamental 
decisions. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  McGovem 
amendment  is  that  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  options,  to  consider 
what  we  should  do.  I  might  say  that  the 
GAO  report  itself  recommends  precisely 
this  procedure  to  Congress. 

Let  me  read  from  the  GAO  report. 
It  savs: 

This  program  Is  about  four  years  Into  Full- 
scale  Development  and  Is  being  funded  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis.  Various  options  are  avail- 
able prior  to  a  production  decision.  The  Con- 
gress may  wish  to  consider  them. 

They  go  into  a  whole  series  of  options 
that  we  should  consider,  including  the 
extent  of  testing  that  will  be  performed 
on  the  SRAM,  offensive  avionics,  and  the 
automatic  terrain  following  radar;  the 
impact  that  will  result  on  the  B-l"s  cost, 
schedule,  and  technical  performance  as 
a  result  of  the  current  Intensive  review 
the  Air  Force  is  giving  the  program  In 
consideration  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  independent  management 
review  committee.  The  GAO  report 
states: 

The  potential  coet  In  weight  Increase  of 
the  B-1  avionics  would  resiilt  should  changes 
dictate  additional  avionics. 

In  the  impact  of  the  deletion  of  the  re- 
quirement of  the  infrared  suppression  that 
the  engines  will  have. 

The  development  status  of  the  crew  escape 
capsule. 

The  perfonnance  of  Its  system  should  Its 
weight  continue  to  Increase. 

The  statvis  of  other  weapons  systems 
which  may  play  an  Important  part  in  the 
B-l's  mission,  such  as  the  SRAM. 

The  alternatives  available  to  carry  out  the 
mission,  considering  the  Increased  costs  of 
the  B-1  weapon  system. 

Suggested  Improvements  to  selected  acqui- 
sition reporting  on  the  B-1. 

The  impact  of  program  costs  that  would 
re8^llt  If  the  higher  Inflation  factors  for  pro- 
duction currently  under  consideration  is  wp- 
proved." 

All  of  these  matters  should  be  consid- 
ered carefully  and  thoughtfully,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  gives  us  an 
option  to  do  that. 

It  does  not  Idll  the  program.  It  pro- 
vides $200  million  In  the  coming  year  for 
the  program  to  continue.  It  simply  de- 
letes $255  million  and,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  that  is  prudent.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  the  strong- 
est long-range  force,  that  is  important. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN> — and  I  have  more  to  say — I 
would  like  to  point  out  also  that  we  fall 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  far 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  re- 
spect. It  is  not  as  if  the  Soviet  Union  was 
ahead  of  us,  comi>eting  with  us  in  long- 
range  bombers. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  If  it  is  not  true  that  we  have 
approximately  four  times  a«  many  long- 


range  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  about  to  overtake  us  with  a 
bomber  which  is  superior  to  ours  or  that 
would  have  greater  capability. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  There  is  no  real  compar- 
ison at  all  in  the  bomber  capability  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  got  better  bombers  and 
we  have  more  of  them. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed,  in  response  to 
the  argument  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  made  a  while  ago,  that  these 
late  model  B-52's  are  not  antiques  that 
are  ready  to  fall  apart.  They  are  planes 
which  the  Air  Porce  has  testified  to  re- 
peatedly which  are  serviceable  through 
the  1980's.  That  is  for  15  years. 

These  are  planes  that  have  great  ca- 
pability and  are  steadily  being  Improved. 
New  equipment  with  greater  capability  Is 
added  all  the  time. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  who  is  on  the  fioor  spoke  about 
the  capability  that  we  can  use  for  jam- 
ming the  defense  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries All  of  those  devices  he  mentioned 
are  available  to  the  B-52'8.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  Installed  on  the  B-52'8, 
and  being  Installed  on  those  that  do  not 
have  them.  That  is  not  secret  informa- 
tion. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well 
taken.  We  are  not  talking  about  denying 
the  United  States  a  bomber.  We  are 
saying  that  we  need  to  add  on  an  enor- 
mously expensive  multi-billion-dollar 
new  bomber  capability  on  top  of  the  one 
we  already  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  want  to  compare  the  costs  in  a 
minute.  Incidentally,  there  are  two  fun- 
damental Issues.  First,  is  there  a  strategic 
requirement  for  a  follow-on  bomber? 
That  Is  not  clear  in  my  mind:  I  think  it 
is  something  we  ought  to  consider,  study, 
and  debate.  If  a  new  bomber  is  neces- 
sary  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  1  minute.  Sec- 
ondly, if  a  new  bomber  is  necessary,  is 
the  B-1  the  right  one? 

The  strategic  requirement  can  be 
argued  several  ways.  But  the  program 
can  be  questioned  without  regard  to  the 
strategic  issue.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  B-1  is  the  wrong  plane 
at  the  wrong  time,  even  assuming  the 
need  for  a  follow-on  bomber. 

I  would  like  to  continue  with  this,  but 
If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wants  me  to 
yield  on  that  point,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  one  comment.  Many  people  believe 
that  the  Soviet  is  inferior  in  the  area  of 
bombers.  Actually,  the  Soviet  has  more 
bombers  than  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  United  States.  I  admit  a 
great  many  of  them  are  medium-range 
bombers,  but  they  can  all  reach  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  have  any  desire  to  get  back. 
They  have  a  good  long-range  bomber, 
but  not  in  numbers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  just  respond 
to  what  the  Senator  has  said.  When  the 
Senator  says  they  have  more  bombers, 
he  is  correct,  of  course,  if  he  does  not 
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refer  to  the  long-range  bombers.  I  said 
long-range  bombers,  of  which  we  have 
many  more  than  the  U.S.S.R.  It  Is  true 
the  Russian  planes  can  reach  the  United 
States  on  a  suicide  mission  with  medium 
bombers,  or  they  can  refuel,  but  they  do 
not  have  the  capacity  of  reaching  the 
United  States  and  returning  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  one  more  comment,  the  Soviets 
are  building  a  Mach-2-plus  bomber 
called  the  Backfire,  which  is  similar  to 
our  B-1  In  configuration.  Moreover,  I  am 
told  Communist  China  has  such  an  air- 
plane, although,  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
flown  yet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  respond,  as 
I  imderstand  this  new  Mach-2  bomber 
is  designed  for  use  against  China  and 
Europe.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  In  serial 
production  yet.  So  it  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
threat  to  this  country  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  in  considering  whether  to 
go  ahead  with  the  B-1. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  For  the  Senator's 
information,  I  do  not  know  the  source 
of  it,  but  we  do  know  it  is  being  produced, 
and  while  it  may  be  for  use  against  Red 
China,  it  will  have  the  capability  of  being 
used  against  any  target  that  can  be 
reached.  If  we  have  the  range  of  our 
B-1,  which  cannot  be  published,  because 
it  is  classified  information,  they  likewise 
will  have  a  similar  range,  and  can  reach 
any  point  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  anything  they  do  not  have. 
They  have  it,  and  we  are  not  even  flying 
ours  yet.  I  do  not  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  no  bomber  force.  They 
have  a  bomber  force,  and  it  is  greater 
than  ours. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense says,  in  his  posture  statement, 
which  is  my  authority,  that  these  bomb- 
ers would  be  used  for  fighting  against 
China  or  in  Europe,  but  not  against  this 
country. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
thinks  differently,  and  he  is  the  one  that 
will  have  to  call  the  shots. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefiy.  I  think  the 
confusion  here  on  this  matter  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  talking  about 
short-range  bombers,  which  is  really  not 
the  issue.  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  inter- 
continental bombers  we  are  debating 
here,  we  now  have  496  such  bombers, 
B-52's  and  PB-lll's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  10  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  ask  that  he  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  By  contrast  with 
these  496  intercontinental  bombers  which 
we  now  have,  operational  bombers,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  140.  The  new  bomber 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was 
talking  about  is  not  a  bomber  that  is  cap- 
able of  reaching  the  United  States  with- 
out being  refueled,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
they  have  any  refueling  capability  or  are 
building  any. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
Is  quite  correct  in  quoting  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  when  he  says  that  this  is  a 
bomber  which,  if  indeed  it  is  produced,  is 
designed  not  to  hit  targets  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Europe  or  in  China.  It  is 
clear  from  these  figures  that  we  have  got 
about  a  SVi-  to  4-to-l  advantage  in  ex- 
isting bomber  fleet. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  think  we  can  re- 
fer to  this  B-1  as  a  follow-on  bomber. 
It  Is  an  add-on  bomber.  It  is  not  some- 
thing to  follow  a  bomber  which  is  go- 
ing to  become  obsolete,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  added  to  an  existing  bomber  force 
that  is  perfectly  capable  of  meeting  our 
defense  needs  for  the  next  15  vsars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  a  GAO  re- 
port on  this  matter  of  April  17,  1974 
compares  the  costs  and  performance 
characteristics  of  the  B-1  with  a 
stretched  version  of  the  F-111  bomber, 
and  an  improved  version  of  the  B-52. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  recognize  what  the  cost 
comparisons  are.  They  are  just  over- 
whelming. There  may  be  marginal  dif- 
ferences in  performance,  but  in  terms 
of  cost,  current  estimates  place  B-1  costs 
at  about  $16  billion.  Think  of  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  we  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate, if  we  make  this  decision  to  move 
ahead.  We  are  putting  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
go  back,  and  committing  ourselves  to  a 
$16  billion  program.  The  same  number  of 
stretched  FB-lll's  would  cost  about  $3.5 
billion — less  than  one-fourth  as  much — 
and  the  same  numl)er  of  improved  B-52's 
would  cost  about  $3.3  billion — again  less 
than  one-quarter  as  much.  The  B-1  per- 
formance characteristics  are  somewhat 
better  than  the  other  two  planes,  but  It 
has  been  getting  heavier  and  slower  In 
the  development  phase.  The  FB-111 
would  reach  60  to  75  percent  of  all  Soviet 
targets,  compared  with  100  percent  for 
the  B-1  and  the  improved  B-52. 

Costs  of  the  B-1  have  been  skyrocket- 
ing: The  original  estimate  was  $8.8  bil- 
lion, or  about  $36  million  per  plane. 
Think  of  that.  Official  estimates  now 
range  from  $15  billion  to  $16  billion,  or 
from  $61.5  million  to  $65.6  million  each. 
Rough  calculations  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  staff  show  that  real 
costs  are  probably  considerably  higher 
than  the  present  estimates.  The  Air 
Force  is  using  inflation  rates  of  5  percent 
for  development  and  3.3  percent  for  pro- 
duction. Using  a  more  realistic  rale  of 
4.6  percent  for  production,  approximately 
$1.5  billion  is  added  bringing  the  total 
to  $17.5  billion  or  $71.2  million  each. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  makes  a 
strong  recommendation  that  the  Air 
Force  do  a  cost-effectiveness  study  of 
the  B-1,  comparing  it  to  other  options 
such  as  the  FB-lll  and  B-52.  The  Air 
Porce  has  admitted  that  the  B-52  fleet 
will  last  until  at  least  the  early  to  mid- 
1990's.  There  is  no  need  to  rush  into 
the  B-1. 

The  only  need  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  t>e  to  bail  out  Rockwell  Inter- 
national, the  prime  contractor.  The  Bis- 
plinghoff  report  concerned  itself  with 
the  financial  needs  of  Rockwell  and  said: 
The  Air  Porce  should  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  assist  the  company  with  its  manage- 
ment problems,  Including  the  severe  morale 
problems  mentioned  earlier. 


The  argument,  implicit  in  the  Blspling- 
hoff  report,  that  B-1  funds  cannot  be  re- 
duced because  to  do  so  would  impair  the 
contractor's  finances  should  be  rejected. 

There  is  another  option  in  addition 
to  the  ones  considered  by  the  GAO.  That 
Is,  a  standoff,  subsonic  bomber  armed 
with  cruise  missiles.  The  Air  Porce  has 
been  dragging  its  feet  for  years  on  the 
cruise  missile  because  its  success  would 
seriously  undermine  their  case  for  a 
supersonic  B-1  type  bomber. 

The  most  rational  approach  is  to  slow 
down  the  development  of  the  B-1,  speed 
up  the  development  of  the  cruise  missile 
and  before  making  a  decision  on  any 
bomber  hold  a  competition  between  the 
B-1  and  a  cruise  missile  standoff  type 
bomber.  This  is  what  I  recommend.  We 
have  the  time  to  make  such  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  remarks,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  re- 
ferred to  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists. He  did  not  put  their  letter  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  Before 
I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  organization  includes  30  Nobel  lau- 
reates. It  includes  some  of  the  most  com- 
petent military  experts  in  the  coimtry, 
including  Herbert  Scoville.  a  former  CIA 
Deputy  Director;  Hans  Bethe,  Adrian 
Fisher,  Richard  Garwin,  George  Klstia- 
kowky,  Jerome  Wiesner,  Herbert  York, 
and  a  number  of  other  extremely  ex- 
perienced men  who  have  studied  the 
matter,  and  their  letter  is  persuasive. 

They  point  out  in  part  as  follows: 

The  posslbUlty  also  has  to  be  considered 
that  the  B-1  wlU  not  be  built  satisfactorily 
and  will  turn  out  to  be  Inferior  to  the  B- 
52  In  various  ways.  Why  run  these  risks  and 
certainties  of  so  much  waste  for  so  Uttle 
purpose? 

In  sum,  we  consider  the  notion  of  spend- 
ing tens  of  billions  for  this  new  strategic 
bomber,  in  this  strategic  era.  to  be  nothing 
short  of  preposterous;  it  represents  the  gold- 
plating  of  an  obsolete  weapon. 

We  are  writing  to  you  with  special  urgency 
this  year  because  we  fear  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  B-1  Bomber  have  reached  the 
size  where.  In  effect,  a  production  decision 
Is  being  made  tacitly.  As  you  know  from  ex- 
perience In  the  Congress,  approval  may  come 
in  fact  a  year  or  two  before  the  literal  pro- 
duction date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Feskration  or  American  Scikntists. 

Washington.  DC,  June  3. 1974. 

Deak  Senator:  This  year  you  are  t>elng 
asked  to  vote  Increasingly  large  sums  for  a 
new  B-1  Bomber.  Indeed,  the  total  fleet  of 
bombers,  without  the  tankers  and  the  main- 
tenance costs,  are  expected  to  be  about  $15 
billion.  Of  all  the  multl-blllion  expenditures 
of  the  quarter-century-old  arms  race,  we 
consider  this  expenditure  to  be  the  least 
cost-effective.  Why? 

In  the  first  place,  long-range  bombers  are 
obsolete  as  reliable  first-Une  strategic  weap- 
ons. If  the  United  States  had  only  strategic 
bombers  as  a  deterrent,  our  Nation  would 
not  be  secure  against  attack.  More  vulner- 
able on  their  bases  than  missiles,  and  less 
certain  to  arrive  at  their  targets,  their  main 
disadvantage  compared  to  ICBMs  is  their 
very  long  time  to  target.  They  will  arrive, 
if  at  all,  after  the  missile  war  Is  over.  (More 
than  ten  distinct  and  non-overlapplug  mis- 
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slle  salvos  could  take  place 
bere  could  reach  their  des._ 
Should  a  strategic  bomber 
talned  for  backup?  The  fact 
based  missiles — the  backbone 
force  in  the  early  sixties — have 
backup   to   our   sea-based   mil 
Polaris  and  Poseidon.  Strategli; 
the  backup  to  a  backup — the 
Into  the  seventies  and  eightleii 
of    deterrence    that    was    si 
the  fifties.  Many  experienced 
consider  strategic  bombers  ' 
sary.  In  particular,  the  ABM  _ 
the  impracticability  of  buUdl 
fectlve  ABM.  make  missiles 
as  a  deterrent. 

But  if  bombers  should  be  _ 
much  should  be  spent  on  them  > 
to  maintain  strategic  bombers 
and  H's  can   be  maintained 
much    lower   cost.    Already 
have  some  real  advantages  ove  r 
pecially  in  the  time  at  which 
on  air  alert  and  on  a  lessened 
era.  The  advantages  of  the  B-1 
indeed  and  paid  for  at  enorm< 
The  B-1.  U  built  to  current 
will  get  off  the  airfield  n  __„_ 
will  not  change  the  basic  fact 
nerabllity  on  the  ground. 

The  B-1,  while  it  does  not  fly 
Union  any  faster,  will  penetrati  ( 
ever,   by   the  time  either   plai^ 
mlaslles  will  have  destroyed 
anyway — this  Is  ever  increasl 
the  current  surplus  of  MIRV 

able  for  targeting  against  air 

Is  obvious  that  air  defenses  ar« 
be  functioning  effectively  aftei 
slle  salvos. 

The  possibility  also  has  to 
that  the  B-1  will  not  be  built 
and  will  turn  out  to  be  Inferior 
various  ways.  Why  run  these 
talnties  of  so  much  waste  for 
pose? 

In  sum.  we  consider  the  notlot 
tens  of  billions  for  this  new 
In  this  strategic  era.  to  be  n 
preposterous;   it  represents  the 
of  an  obsolete  system. 

We  are  writing  to  you  with  ^ 
this  year  because  we  fear  that 
tures  for  the  B-1  Bomber  have  . 
size  where,  in  effect,  a  productii  >n 
being  made  tacitly.  As  you  knojv 
rience  in  the  Congress,  approval 
fact  a  year  or  two  before  the 
tion  date. 

Whatever  your  position,  we 
could  not  support  slowing  the 
with  a  view  to  permitting  an 
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We  hope  you  will  support 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 

we  go  with  the  kind  of 

ization  we  are  being  asked 
dav,  it  wyi  be  very  hard  to  .  _ 
great  value  of  the  McGovem 
is  that  it  would  preserve  our 
we  could  make  a  decision 
carefully  without  feeling  Lha  , 
put  so  much  in  the  "pot"  thai 
choice  but  to  stay  in  the 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  made  the  jx  »ints  he  did. 
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He  has  reminded  us  that  we  are  making 
a  choice  not  only  about  bombers  but  also 
about  the  urgent  needs  of  the  country 
for  other  things.  The  costs  of  weapons 
systems  are  escalating  already  to  the 
point  where  it  Is  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. When  the  Senator  first  heard  of 
the  B-1  bomber,  it  was  projected  at  $61 
million  for  each  plsme.  I  wonder  whether 
he  remembers  that  the  cost  of  the  first 
nuclear  carrying  bomber,  the  B-29,  cost 
$700,000.  That  was  almost  30  years  ago 
and  here  we  have  had  an  Increase  of 
roughly  100  times  in  the  cost  of  the 
bomber.  The  effect,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  of  utilizing  scarce  materials  of  the 
kind  that  go  into  the  bomber,  has  been 
upping  the  price  of  everything  we  buy. 

When  I  was  home  in  my  State  a  week 
ago,  a  young  fanner  drew  my  attention 
to  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  kind  of 
things  he  buys.  A  roll  of  barbed  wire  that 
cost  $9  a  roll  a  year  ago  is  now  $36.  It 
has  increased  400  percent. 

A  steel  post  of  the  kind  used  to  fence 
in  farms  which  cost  90  cents  apiece  a 
year  sigo,  now  costs  $2.60  apiece.  Diesel 
fuel,  which  every  farmer  and  trucker 
uses,  which  was  17  cents  a  gallon  a  year 
ago,   now  costs  45   cents  a  gallon. 

So  many  of  these  things  we  take  for 
granted  are  now  in  short  supply.  A  com- 
mon item  like  nails  is  diflBcult  to  obtain. 
One  hardware  dealer  told  me  that  he  had 
a  supply  of  nails  on  order  since  last 
January  and  he  cannot  get  them  as  they 
are  in  short  supply.  A  farm  machinery 
dealer  told  me  about  ordering  parts  6  to 
10  months  ago  that  he  cannot  get.  As  we 
are  running  out  of  many  scarce  mate- 
rials, it  drives  up  prices — not  only  the 
matter  of  inflation  but  the  matter  of 
scarcity. 

One  of  the  things  the  Senator  knows 
has  contributed  to  inflation  is  the 
enormous  Increase  in  energy  prices.  The 
B-1  bombers  consume  vast  quantities  of 
highly  specialized  materials  which  use 
large  amounts  of  energy  to  produce,  like 
titanium,  magnesium,  and  aluminum. 
There  are  other  materials  that  consume 
vast  quantities  of  fuel  which  are  going 
to  be  required  in  the  production  of  this 
airplane. 

We  have  to  consider  what  the  alterna- 
tives are.  When  we  make  a  decision  to 
build,  and  the  estimates  are  that  it  will 
be  a  $16  billion  project — and  I  think  that 
is  very  much  on  the  conservative  side — 
we  need  to  put  against  that  the  sug- 
gestion Jpy  the  r.dministration  of  a  $10 
billion  program  over  the  next  5  years 
to  develop  alternative  sources  of  energy. 
I  happen  to  think  that  we  need  that 
kind  of  program,  but  Just  half  of  the 

cost  of  the  B-1  bomber 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  that  is  very  helpful 
to  put  this  in  its  proper  iierspective.  We 
talk  of  "sixteen  billion  dollars."  But  we 
say  that  so  fast,  and  we  wonder  if  it  is 
more  than  $16  million.  This  is  "sixteen 
thousand  million  dollars — sixteen  billion 
dollars."  That  is  a  figure  five  times  as 
much  as  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vided for  all  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  entire  country 
last  year — five  times  as  much.  For  what? 
For  a  gold-plated  bomber  system  which 
has  very  marginal  use,  if  any — it  may  be 


actually  inferior  to  what  we  already  have 
and  represents  no  advance  in  our  com- 
petitive position  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore,  if  we  are  able  to  take 
that  money  and  rebuild  our  cities,  we 
could  go  a  long,  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating one  of  the  most  serious  social 
problems  we  have,  the  tragic  conditions 
to  be  foimd  in  our  great  cities.  There  are 
any  number  of  constructive  uses  to  which 
we  could  put  that  $16  billion.  I  would 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  anyone  in  this 
Chamber,  or  in  the  Pentagon,  who  would 
say  that  if  we  can  spend  $16  billion  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  in  a  way  that 
would  enable  us  to  deal  from  a  position 
of  strength  with  the  Soviet  Union  then, 
indeed,  I  would  most  certainly  vote  for 
it  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  too. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  in  this  case, 
where  the  advantage  is  so  questionable, 
where  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  asking  for  is  time  to  consider 
the  options  carefully,  it  seems  to  me  his 
position  is  very  powerful  indeed,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.self  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say,  while  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  still  in  the  Chamber,  that  so  many 
times  we  define  national  defense  too 
narrowly.  We  define  it  in  terms  of  how 
many  missiles  we  have,  or  how  many 
bombers  we  have,  but  It  also  includes 
things  like  the  stability  of  the  economy, 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  the  strength 
of  our  transportation  systems. 

I  saw  a  statement  here  the  other  day 
by  a  knowledgeable  person  that  we  need 
to  put  at  least  $2  billion  more  per  year 
into  our  rail  system  than  we  are  now 
investing  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  ac- 
ceptable levels.  Two  billion  dollars  a  year 
is  about  the  annual  cost  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram— that  is  about  what  it  would  cost 

us  year  by  year  over  the  next 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me  for  interjecting  there,  I  can- 
not resist  saying  that  the  most  impor- 
tant element  we  have  in  terms  not  only 
of  a  satisfactory  Uf e  but  also  in  terms  of 
our  military  strength,  is  the  skill,  the 
training,  the  education,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  our  people. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  said  over  and 
over  again  that  the  main  problem  he  has 
in  operating  an  effective  fleet  does  not 
rest  on  getting  the  submarines,  and  so 
forth  he  wants,  but  in  getting  the  people 
with  the  necessary  training  and  the  basic 
education  to  operate  the  equipment. 

By  shifting  so  much  of  the  funds  to 
very  questionable  military  areas,  we  may 
be  weakening  ourselves  militarily  be- 
cause we  are  neglecting  the  education, 
the  training,  and  developing  the  ability 
of  our  people  that  we  have  to  have  in 
order  to  back  up  the  economy,  and  to 
provide  the  human  intelligence  neces- 
sary to  operate  a  modem  military  force. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  could  not  agree 
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more  strongly  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

For  instance,  does  he  have  a  problem 
with  the  boxcar  shortage  in  his  State? 
That  is  of  concern  in  Wisconsin,  is  it? 
It  is  a  serious  problem  in  my  State. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  make 
the  point  here  for  the  Record  that  just 
one  B-1  bomber,  if  it  turns  out  to  cost 
$61.5  million,  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
2,500  boxcars  or  1,600  modern  air- 
conditioned  buses  of  the  kind  that  might 
be  needed  to  provide  public  transit  fa- 
cilities in  a  modest-sized  city. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  that 
we  urgently  need  that  I  think  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  clear  superiority  in 
bomber  capability  and  when  we  have 
more  nuclear  warheads  of  all  kinds  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  by 
several  times  over,  it  surely  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  to  take  another  look 
at  this  project. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Let  us  explore  the  facts  long  enough 
to  study  some  of  the  alternatives,  before 
we  start  down  the  road  toward  a  $16 
billion,  $18  billion,  or  a  $20  billion  project. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
very  much  for  his  comments  and  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
as  it  would  seriously  disrupt  this  Im- 
portant strategic  program.  The  structiu-e 
of  the  B-1  research  effort  is  both  sound 
and  practical.  There  is  no  production  op- 
tion in  the  cxu-rent  B-1  development  con- 
tract. Instead,  about  2  years  of  flight 
testing  has  been  planned  to  assure  air- 
worthiness and  demonstrate  offensive 
avionics.  The  results  of  this  testing  will 
be  available  before  a  production  deci- 
sion is  requested. 

All  aspects  of  the  B-1  program  were 
reviewed  In  detail  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1973  by  the  Air  Force  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  by  the  ad  hoc  management  Re- 
view Committee  on  the  B-1.  chaired  by 
Dr.  Raymond  L.  Bisplinghoff,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

These  reviews  showed  that,  although 
some  adjustments  were  necessary,  the 
B-1  program  is  proceeding  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

As  a  result  of  these  reviews,  the  Air 
Force  has  rephased  the  program  In  a 
manner  which  wUl  advance  the  work  on 
a  small  number  of  aircraft  and  thereby 
provides  an  orderly  transition  to  pro- 
duction. 

The  committee  also  has  worked  its 
will  on  this  program  by  reducing  the 
number  of  prototypes  from  four  to  three 
asavlngs  of  $39  million  in  this  bill  alone 
These  three  planes  will  be  preproductlon 
aircraft  built  with  development  tooling 
and  with  R.D.T.  &  E.  money.  They  wlU 
be  assigned  eventually  to  the  SAC  In- 
ventory, If  a  production  decision  is  made. 


First  flight  of  aircraft  No.  1  is  now  sched- 
uled for  the  fall  of  1974  and  the  produc- 
tion decision  date  has  been  moved  to 
November  1976. 

During  the  2  years  of  combined  devel- 
opment and  operational  flight  testing, 
extensive  data  will  be  obtained  on  the 
B-l's  performance  and  its  ability  to  meet 
all  of  the  criteria  specified  under  the  full 
range  of  operating  conditions.  Further, 
the  initial  offensive  avionics  system  will 
be  filght  tested  extensively  prior  to  a  pro- 
duction decision.  This  avionics  test  pro- 
gram will  Include  about  19  flights  for  a 
total  of  about  75  flight  test  hours. 

The  B-1  aircraft  design  configuration, 
moreover,  is  being  subjected  to  very  ex- 
tensive wind  tunnel  testing  prior  to  first 
flight.  This  is  substantially  more  than 
any  other  aircraft  has  ever  received  prior 
to  flrst  flight. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  asknowledge  that 
the  B-1  will  be  a  costly  aircraft.  However, 
the  American  people  expect  this  Nation 
to  have  the  best  Air  Force  in  the  world, 
and  a  long-range  bomber  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  requirement  for  the  B-1  was  well 
expressed  recently  in  testimony  before 
Congress  by  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  then 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Air  Force  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He  stated: 
The  strategic  bomber  is  by  far  the  moot 
flexible  and  versatile  element  of  the  Triad, 
and  Is  the  weapon  system  most  capable  of 
supporting  a  flexible  targeting  doctrine. 
Manned  strategic  bombers  are  the  only  ele- 
ment that  can  be  launched  on  warning,  un- 
der positive  control,  without  an  irrevocable 
decision  to  go  to  war.  They  can  be  recalled 
after  a  launch  under  positive  control,  re- 
targeted after  launch,  assess  target  damage, 
and  be  recycled  for  follow-on  missions.  .  .  . 
Of  the  strategic  nuclear  force,  bombers  alone 
have  demonstrated  capabilities  for  a  variety 
of  tasks  below  the  level  of  nuclear  war. 
Bomber  employment  options  range  from  a 
responsive  show  of  force — through  delivery 
of  conventional  weapons  against  surface  tar- 
gets on  land  and  sea — to  all-out  nuclear  re- 
taliation. 

While  the  B-52  force  Is  programed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  active  Inventory,  a  portion  of  It 
Is  showing  Its  age.  To  replace  the  older  B- 
52s  and  provide  an  effective  strategic  bomber 
force  throughout  the  1980"s  and  beyond.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  development  of  the  B-l  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  than  any 
other  strategic  development  program.  The 
B-I  represents  a  dramatic  improvement  over 
the  B-52  In  every  significant  parameter. 

It  wlU  fly  at  higher  speeds  and  lower  al- 
titudes— present  a  smaller  radar  cross-sec- 
tion— resist  great.er  overpressures,  thermal  ef- 
fects, and  electro-magnetic  pulses  from  nu- 
clear detonations — have  a  greater  capability 
to  evade  enemy  defenses    (in  other  words. 

It  wlU  be  able  to  launch  and  to  penetrate) 

and  If  required  wUl  deliver  a  larger  payload 
more  accurately  over  a  greater  range  than 
the  B-S2. 


Those  are  the  words,  as  I  stated,  of 
the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Gen.  George  S.  Brown. 

Mr.  President,  the  presently  planned 
engineering  development  program  will 
keep  open,  at  a  relatively  reasonable 
cost,  the  option  to  begin  replacing  the 
aging  B-52S  in  a  timely  manner.  It  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  a  hedge  against  fur- 
ther unfavorable  developments  in  the 


Soviet  and  Chinese  threats  which  might 
require  a  major  upgrading  of  our 
manned  bomber  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Harold  Scoggins 
and  Leroy  Rooker,  of  my  staff,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as  is 
cleariy  spelled  out  In  the  committee  re- 
port, the  B-1  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  carefully  watched  and  studied 
development  programs  included  in  the 
Defense  authorization  bUl.  Both  the 
DOD  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  recognized  the  early  problems  en- 
countered, and  much  effort  has  been 
devoted  to  a  reevaluation  of  the  entire 
project. 

The  B-1  bomber  makes  a  unique  and 
irreplaceable  contribution  to  our  deter- 
rent; therefore,  the  timing  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  bomber  to  achieve  mod- 
ernization of  our  heavy  bomber  force  is 
critical.  We  must  recognize  several  Im- 
portant factors  pertaining  to  the  timing 
of  this  development,  including  the  age  of 
the  B-52,  current  and  potential  threats 
to  our  security,  and  related  future  uncer- 
tainties, and  the  long  lead  time  required 
for  a  new  bomber. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  B-52's  cannot 
last  forever.  Most  of  the  eariy  models 
have  already  been  phased  out  of  the 
force.  The  latest  models.  B-52  G's  and 
H's,  were  delivered  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  between  December  1958  and 
October  1962.  Thus,  in  1980.  the  oldest 
B-52G  would  be  about  22  years  old.  and 
the  youngest  B-52H  about  18  years  old. 
The  ability  to  maintain  the  B-^2's  be- 
yond the  1980"s  in  a  safe  and  serviceable 
condition  is  a  matter  of  reasonable 
doubt.  The  age  of  the  B-52's  makes  the 
B-1  development  essential. 

Although  it  has  been  modified  to  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  a  low  level  mission, 
the  B-52  was  originally  designed  as  a' 
high  altitude  bomber.  Its  large  radar 
cross  section,  its  relatively  slow  speed  at 
low  altitude,  and  its  minimum  safe  ter- 
rain clearance  altitude  could  pose  diffi- 
culties in  penetrating  high  density,  so- 
phisticated defenses. 

There  Is  a  long  lead  time — approxi- 
mately a  decade — Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment, production,  and  deployment 
of  a  new  intercontinental  bomber.  Given 
this  long  lead  time— and  given  the  Im- 
portance of  the  bomber  to  our  deterrent 
the  age  of  the  B-62,  the  potential  threat 
and  uncertainties  of  the  future — only 
continued  B-1  development  will  preserve 
the  critlcsd  option  to  deploy  a  new 
bomber  in  a  timely  manner.  ' 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would.  In  effect, 
throw  the  entire  B-1  development  pro- 
gram Into  a  state  of  limbo.  The  resulting 
delays  and  lack  of  direction  In  develop- 
ment of  our  deterrent  capabilities  would 
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create  doubts  about  the  res<ilve  of  this 
Nation  to  maintain  an  adeqaate  deter- 
rent force. 

It  is  obvious  that  other  world  powers 
have  been  moving  steadily  ahead  In  de- 
velopment of  new  aircraft  abd  defense 
systems.  It  Is  also  obvious  from  our  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  and  from  develop- 
ments in  the  most  recent  Mideast  con- 
flict that  the  deployment  of  4  highly  so- 
phisticated bomber  with  a  capability  for 
avoiding  and  penetrating  sophisticated 
defense  systems  is  essential.  Ultimately 
we  must  have  the  B-1  bombe^  or  a  suit- 
able alternative.  J 

While  the  proposed  amendment  would 
effect  an  immediate  short-t*rm  saving 
of  funds,  it  would  eventually  lead  to  this 
Nation  being  forced  into  a  crash  devel- 
opment program  for  a  suitable  strategic 
bomber  with  the  much  higher  ultimate 
cost  inherent  in  such  crash  development 
programs.  [ 

Under  the  program  which  |the  Senate 
has  supported  for  the  past  4  years,  de- 
velopment will  move  forwarq  In  an  or- 
derly fashion  without  the  n^essity  for 
m<»-ir<ng  the  ultimate  decision  on  pro- 
duction of  the  bomber  until  Mter  flight 
test  and  extensive  evaluatloD  has  been 
completed.  The  committee  hfis  directed 
that,  while  developmoit  of  the  B-1  is 
progressing,  the  Depswtment  lof  Defense 
should  consider  all  other  altamatives  to 
the  B-1.  As  a  result,  we  will!  then  have 
the  option  of  either  proceeding  with  pro- 
duction of  a  fully  tested  anq  evaluated 
aircraft  or  developing  an  alternative  so- 
lution which  has  been  determined  to  be 
superior.  If  this  amendment  \&  adopted, 
we  will  have  no  such  option. 

There  are  other  factors  which  must  be 
considered.  The  drastic  reduction  In 
funds  whioi  is  proposed  ^uld  bring 
about  widespread  layoffs  oil  himdreds 
or  thousands  of  skilled  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  oiany  other 
States  which  are  sharing  in  tjbe  B-1  de- 
velopment program.  As  we  h$ve  learned 
from  past  experience,  once  a, skilled  de- 
velopment team  Is  dismantled  or  dras- 
tically reduced,  it  cannot  bej  regrouped 
without  incurring  substantial  additional 
cost  and  further  delays.  Much  of  the 
short-term  saving  in  funds  proposed  by 
this  amendment  would  be  ofset  by  the 
funds  directed  toward  ailevial^lng  the  un- 
employment and  other  humati  problems 
which  would  result.  I 

This  Nation  must  maintaui  an  ade- 
quate and  strong  defense,  wtatever  the 
cost.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment.         J 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  mentioned  a  little 
earlier  that  we  should  go  slov^ly.  I  should 
like  to  ask.  when  has  developiiig  strength 
for  this  Nation's  military  foroes  been  ac- 
complished by  going  slowly? 

I  think  that  going  slow  coilld  result  In 
our  not  having  any  alternatlye  to  devel- 
oping a  replacement  for  the  B-1,  if  the 
B-1  did  not  develop  properly]  I  certainly 
think  it  could  have  that  reiult,  and  if 
there  are  delays  on  the  decision  being 
reached  it  could  delay  the  d(!cision  that 
an  alternative  should  be  dei^eloped.  So 
delays  today  have  some  refl  meaning 
about  the  future. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned  that  the  amendment 
does  give  us  the  opportunity  of  studying 
options.  I  think  it  delay.s  the  studying  of 
options  because  the  present  B-1  bomber 
program  is  a  study  of  options,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  B-1  or  other  development 
alternatives. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned  that  the  mach  2  bomb- 
er now  developed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  In  production.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  said  that  it  is.  But 
If  It  is  not  in  production  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  far  ahead  of  this 
country  and  I  think  It  Is  most  vital  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation  and  the  future  of 
our  young  citizens  that  we  develop  a 
bomber  that  is  effective  and  that  will  do 
the  job. 

I  know  that  co-^ts  skyrocket,  but  will 
they  not  skyrocket  as  much  In  the  future 
as  today? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  Senators  to  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  establish 
a  celling  of  $200  million  for  the  B-1 
bomber  program.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  requested  $499  million  In 
the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  flgiire  of  $455  million.  The 
pending  amendment,  however,  would 
place  restrictions  on  the  B-1  program 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  ex- 
tremely grievous  to  this  vital  program. 

A  funding  cut  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed by  the  Sexmtor  from  South  Dakota 
at  this  crucial  time — virtually  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  flights-would  cause  cha- 
otic disruption  and  waste  due  to  abrupt 
employee  layoffs,  which  would  exceed 
70,000  of  our  citizens. 

Reliable  Defense  sources  Indicate  the 
following  effects  would  result  from  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota:  It  wo\ild 
terminate  'uU -scale  engineering  devel- 
opment, avionics  development,  structur- 
al teste,  and  suitability  tests. 

In  addition,  the  existing  number  of 
four  prototypes  as  requested  by  the  De- 
fense Department  would  be  reduced  to 
only  two  with  this  drastic  fimd  reduc- 
tion. Flight  tests  on  these  aircraft  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  setback  of 
this  magnitude  In  the  current  program 
would  preclude  a  logical  production  de- 
cision and  would  most  assuredly  Increase 
costs  for  future  years  If  the  program 
continues. 

Continuation  of  an  orderly  B-1  R.  k  D. 
program  at  mlnlmimi  coet  Is  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  $^99  million  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1975  by  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable experts.  The  Air  Force  advises 
that,  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  dis- 
ruption and  Inflation,  completion  of  the 
R.  L  D.  program  as  proposed  In  the 
amendment  would  require  that  we  spend 


between  $4  to  $10  tomorrow  for  every 
doUar  we  delete  from  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  debate  on  this 
point  In  the  other  body,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict fMr.  Price)  brought  out  in  unique 
but  clear  fashion  the  heavy  cost  in- 
creases inflicted  by  postponement  dis- 
ruption, and  Inflation.  At  page  4261  of 
the  Congressional  Record  he  stated: 

The  B-1  1970  procurement  unit  cost  esti- 
mate. Including  Inflation  as  estimated  In 
1970  doUars — $35.4  mlUlon  Is  3.6/lOOOth 
percent  of  1970  gross  national  product.  The 
current  USAP  proctirement  unit  cost  esti- 
mate expressed  In  1975  dollars — $40.1  mil- 
lion—  Is  2.6/lOOOth  percent  of  estimated 
1975  gross  national  product.  This  is  a  27.8 
percent  reduction  in  B-1  procurement  unit 
cost,  including  inflation  and  program  growth 
relative  to  gross  national  product. 

When  we  compare  total  program  unit  cost 
which  Include  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  plus  procurement.  Including 
Inflation  and  program  growth  on  the  same 
basis,  the  B-1  total  program  unit  cost  U 
26.6  percent  less  relative  to  gross  national 
product.  In  other  words,  the  current  B-1 
cost  Is  a  smaller  share  of  our  economy  than 
It  was  when  the  B-1  program  started  In  1970. 

This  is  also  a  vivid  example  of  how  Infla- 
tion hEis  Increased  B-1  cost. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
purchased  goods  In  a  grocery  store,  or  a  tank 
of  gasoline  In  today's  economy,  and  com- 
pared these  prices  with  1970  prices  for  the 
same  items. 

Mr.  President,  the  fund  cutback  and 
program  disruption  for  the  B-1  resulting 
from  the  McGovem  amendment  would 
aggravate  the  already  increased  costs  of 
this  program. 

This  Is,  of  course,  aside  from  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  B-1  In  updating 
our  Nation's  strategic  deterrent  dos- 
ture — a  price  tag  cannot  be  placec  on 
peace. 

The  res«on  why  the  requested  $499 
million  Is  vital  to  the  B-1  program  has 
been  obscured  by  a  series  of  rephaslng 
events  over  the  psist  4  years  that  Is  easily 
overlooked.  At  the  time  of  go-ahead  In 
1970  we  had  a  five-aircraft  program  with 
production  decision  concurrent  with  first 
flight.  Within  months  after  go-ahead  the 
program  wsis  restructured  to  three  air- 
craft with  production  decision  12  months 
after  first  flight.  Later  the  gap  was 
Increased  to  15  months.  As  a  result  of 
recent  rephaslng  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
fimding  reduction  by  the  Congress,  the 
gap  between  first  flight  and  production 
decision  has  been  widened  to  26  months. 

One  of  the  key  problems  before  us 
today  Is  that  of  maintaining  continuity 
In  the  program.  The  manpower  slope  for 
a  three-aircraft  program  and  a  26-month 
gap  between  first  flight  and  production 
decision  Is  sharply  down — like  the  slope 
of  the  Matterhom.  To  rebuild  this  team 
later  Is  a  costly  and  wasteful  process.  Full 
funding  of  $499  million  will  not  only 
preserve  the  "fly  before  buy"  phasing  but 
will  maintain  continuity  without  pre- 
judging the  production  decision.  A  fourth 
aircraft,  funded  with  R.  &  D.  funds,  would 
be  used  Initially  for  flight  testing  and 
later  would  be  converted  as  part  of  the 
SAC  operational  Inventory.  This  would 
not  be  an  additional  alrplsme — It  is  a 
rephaslng  of  one  airplane  to  provide 
better  balance  to  the  development  pro- 
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gram.  This  would  not  only  serve  to  keep 
the  experienced  prime  and  subcontrac- 
tor and  supplier  teams  together,  but  will 
provide  a  much  more  comprehensive 
data  base  for  judging  the  production 
decision  when  that  time  comes  In 
November  1976. 

The  B-1  Is  an  outstanding  weapon 
system.  It  was  preceded  by  exhaustive 
analyses  of  alternative  candidates,  and 
It  is  backed  by  the  most  extensive  test 
program  ever  undertaken  prior  to  first 
flight  of  a  new  airplane  and  the 
concept  behind  it  is  sound.  The  multitude 
of  engineering,  manufacturing,  quality 
assurance  and  test  activities  over  the 
past  4  years,  since  contract  go-ahead, 
have  been  Integrated  and  conducted  In 
an  optimum  fashion  to  insure  a  suc- 
cessful program  and  first  flight  later  this 
calendar  year.  My  colleague's  amendment 
would  seriously  impair  this  progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  B-1  will  have  many 
advantages  and  vast  improvements  over 
the  existing  strategic  bombers,  which  are 
aging  and  must  be  replaced  at  a  rela- 
tively early  date.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 

We  will  have  with  the  B-1  much  faster 
reaction.  Second,  we  will  have  an  In- 
creased resistance  to  nuclear  effects. 
Third,  we  will  have  quicker  takeoff  and 
shorter  escape  times  by  about  50  percent. 
We  win  have  much  longer  range.  We  will 
have  the  ability  to  penetrate  portions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  the  F-111  and 
the  B-52  cannot  penetrate.  If  we  were  to 
rely  only  on  the  F-111,  all  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  to  do  Is  just  move  back 
Its  sUos  containing  Its  ICBM's  and  they 
would  be  Immune  from  attack  by  manned 
bombers.  The  B-1  will  have  a  greater 
payload.  It  will  have  liigher  speeds 
at  both  high  and  low  altitucles.  It  will 
have  a  reduced  Infrared  signature.  It  will 
have  a  decreased  radar  crosssectlon.  It 
win  have  a  vastly  Increased  electronic 
countermeasure  capability. 

These  are  all  modem  developments 
which  are  essential  to  a  good  aircraft 
In  this  modern  technological  age. 

The  Department  of  Defense  fimdlng 
requirement  of  $499  million  is  structured 
to  ensure  continuity  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
This  plan  makes  sense,  and  I  support 
it.  As  you  know,  by  309  for  and  94  against 
the  House  voted  for  approvsd  of  this  plan 
and  the  $499  million  required  to  Imple- 
ment It.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  this  plane  makes  sense 
and  I  support  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  do  likewise 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  referred  to  the  performance 
characteristics  of  the  B-1  and  more  or 
less  asserted  that  it  Is  doubtful  If  these 
characteristics  could  be  met  by  this  air- 
craft. 

The  committee  has  not  prejudged  the 
results  of  the  cost-effectiveness  study  nor 
accepted  the  B-1  as  the  only  answer.  The 


B-52G  and  H  will  peach  a  point  by  the 
mld-1980's  where  it  just  makes  no  sense 
to  continue  to  patch  and  fit  just  so  they 
can  keep  flying.  And  this  will  cost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  do. 

They  could  be  sitting  ducks  for  the 
Soviet  air  defenses  in  the  1980's  and  be- 
yond, particularly  because  they  stick  out 
like  sore  thumbs  on  a  radar  screen  and 
are  an  easy  target. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  wait  vmtU 
they  see  the  results  of  the  study  and 
further  development  and  flight  tests  be- 
fore w-e  abandon  the  B-1.  The  $455  mil- 
lion will  permit  the  program  to  continue 
at  a  minimum  austere  level  during  the 
fiscal  year  1975  so  that  Congress  will  be 
able  to  make  the  right  decision  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  B-1  performance  re- 
quirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

B-I  PERTOEMANCE  REQtTIKZMENTS 

The  contractor  and  the  Air  Force  must 
demonstrate  by  flight  test  starting  late  this 
year  that  the  B-1  wiU  meet  those  perform- 
ance requirements  that  are  critical  to  Its 
capability  to  satisfactorily  accomplish  its  pri- 
mary strategic  mission. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Management  Review  Commit- 
tee called  the  BUpllnghofT  Committee,  which 
was  constituted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  review  the  B-1  program,  addressed 
the  probability  of  meeting  the  Air  Force  per- 
formance estimates  In  their  report  dated  No- 
vember 1973.  They  expressed  their  range  of 
uncertainty  In  terms  of  three  variations  from 
Air  Force  estimates.  These  are  Possible  Sta- 
tus, Most  Probable  Status,  and  Reasonably 
Adverse.  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  In  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  Bispllnghoff  Committee 
assessment  of  the  various  performance  char- 
acteristics under  each  of  these  three  varia- 
tions. 

The  BlspllnghoB  Committee  did  not  at- 
tempt to  comment  on  the  acceptability  of 
the  reduced  performance  values  because  this 
was  considered  to  be  a  Judgment  to  be  made 
by  the  Air  Force.  However,  they  apparently 
concluded  that  any  deficiencies  at  this  stage 
of  development  were  not  of  such  significance 
that  they  oould  not  be  rectified.  To  quote 
from  their  report: 

"There  is  agreement  In  the  committee  that 
there  are  no  major  technical  problems  which 
preclude  the  successful  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  B-1." 

Of  course  the  report  does  not  face  up  to 
the  hard  question  about  whether  it  would 
be  worth  the  ultimate  cost  to  overcome  the 
technical  problems,  either  major  or  minor. 

The  simple  Usue  involving  performance 
characteristics  hae  to  do  with  trade-oils  or 
compromises.  For  example,  if  the  B-1  is 
heavier  than  the  specified  weight,  this  can 
be  compensated  by  carrying  less  fuel  or  leoa 
bombs  and  mlasUes.  Although  this  degrades 
the  performance  to  some  degree.  It  may  not 
be  enough  to  make  the  B-1  unacceptable,  as 
compared  to  other  alternatives. 

And  It  is  precisely  the  answer  to  these  and 
other  questions  that  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to  consider  next  year  when  the  cxMt 
effectiveness  studies  are  completed  and  some 
five  months  of  filght  teat  data  has  been  pro- 
vided. Until  that  time,  no  one  has  the  ability 
to  prejudge  the  outcome. 

PROBABiLrrr  or  mebting  trk  aik  fokcs 

PCarORMANCK   SaTUtATSS 

!%•  Committee  was  also  charged  with 
assessing  the  probabUlty  of  meeting  the  per- 
formance parameters  ai  the  Air  Force  de- 


velopment estimates  for  the  B-1  aircraft 
within  the  cost  and  time  schedule  of  the  re- 
phased  development  program.  Based  on  the 
data  presented  by  the  B-1  SPO  and  Rock- 
well International,  the  Committee  assessed 
the  reallzeable  performance  of  the  current 
design.  The  results  of  the  Committees  as- 
sessment are  given  in  Table  I  which  shows 
estimated  percent  variations  from  the  Air 
Force  estimates.  In  order  to  ma^e  the  assess- 
ment of  Table  I  in  the  limited  time  avaU- 
able.  It  was  necessary  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
Judgment  and  past  experience  of  the  Com- 
mittee members.  To  convey  the  range  of 
uncertainty  that  the  Committee  feels  exists 
In  their  assessment,  three  values  are  given: 
Poasible,  Most  Probable,  and  Reasoriable  Ad- 
verse Limit.  A  study  of  the  table  shows  sev- 
eral significant  percentage  departures  of 
most  probable  numbers  from  the  Air  Force 
estimates.  These  Include  empty  weight, 
range,  take-off  distance,  thrust  margin  and 
refueled  altitude.  The  Committee  did  not 
attempt  to  comment  on  the  acceptabilities 
of  the  reduced  performance  values  since  this 
Judgment  must  rest  with  the  Air  Force. 

TABLE  I.- ESTIMATED  PERCENT  VARIATIONS  IN  PERFORM- 
ANCE PARAMETERS  FROM  AIR  FORCE  DEVELOPMENT 
ESTIMATES 


Performanee  parameter 


Takeoff  weight 

Empty  weight 

Maiimum  refueled  weight... 
Range: 

Subsonic  varlat>le.. 

Subsonic  constant 

Supersonic  variable 

Takeoff  distance: 

Standard  day 

Hot  day 

Landing  distaxc 

Thrust  margin 

Refueled  attitude 


Possible 
status 

Most 
probable  Reasonably 
status        adverse 

+10 

+10            +10 

+19            +26 

+9            +11 

-4 

-6 

-4 

-11             -20 

-18            -29 

-9            -14 

+15 
-1-13 

+15            -i-15 

-rl3             -l-U 

+6               +« 

-9             -14 

-15            -21 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  opposition  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
been  to  Palmdale,  Calif.,  and  crawled 
all  through  the  B-1  that  Is  currently 
being  put  together  for  flights  on 
October  29  this  year.  I  have  never  seen 
a  weapons  system  in  all  my  tours  of 
duty  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  I  think  is  more  impressive. 

This  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
target  penetration  aircraft  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and  from  the  strategic  stand- 
point It  will  be  the  finest  target  pene- 
tration aircraft  the  world  has  ever  seen 
in  anj'one's  Inventory. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  proceed 
with  the  devlopment  of  the  B-1.  I  hope 
that  ultimately  we  go  into  production 
with  it  because  it  will  enable  us  to  main- 
tain the  triad  of  strategic  deterrent 
which  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  strategic  in- 
ventory so  that  we  will  have  missiles, 
submarines,  and  advanced  maimed 
strategic  bombers.  I  hope  the  Senate  de- 
feats the  amendment  which  can  only 
serve  to  prolong  the  program  and  In* 
crease  the  cost. 

Having  visited  the  plant  there  I  can 
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attest  that  some  acts  of  Ccpigress  and 
building  delays  In  the  program  have 
made  the  program  more  costl  7.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  concerned  abou ;  cost  over- 
runs It  is  Incumbent  upon  ui  to  fund  It 
adequately  and  proceed. 

I  think  we  have  to  msike  t  ae  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are  to  go  on  with  It  or 
wipe  It  out  altogether,  but  iiere  is  no 
point  in  crippling  it  by  fund|ng. 

I  hope  the  position  of  thei  committee 
will  be  adopted  and  the  amendment  de- 
feated. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  just  to  say  this.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  the  committee  report 
shows  and  what  the  printe4  record  of 
the  hearings  show  with  reference  to  the 
B-1,  we  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  very 
fine  remarks  that  have  been  made  here 
on  the  amendment  by  the  proponents  of 
the  amendment — they  are  J  well  pre- 
pared— and  those  In  opposition.  It  cer- 
tainly shows  that  this  matter  has  been 
gone  into  about  sis  thoroughly  as  it  Is 
possible  to  do  so  in  hearings  and  in 
debate.  j 

I  am  willing  to  submit  It  ta  the  judg- 
ment and  the  will  of  the  Senc^  now. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  [point.  We 
must  remember  that  this  B-jl  will  be  a 
part,  and  I  think  an  essentijaJ  part,  of 
what  we  call  the  triad  of  our  deterrence. 
We  have  the  ICBM's,  the  l^uteman, 
and  we  have  the  sea-based  Pilaris  mis- 
siles, most  of  which  have  been  converted 
to  the  Poseidon,  plus  the  forthcoming 
new  family  of  submarines,  tbe  Trident. 
Then  this  plane  will  be  to  Replace  the 
B-52.  which  we  already  hav^  In  opera- 
tion, and  which  has  provell  to  be  a 
splendid  machine  and  bombjer,  and  of 
tremendous  deterrent  value,  I|  think.  The 
B-1  will  be,  also.  It  seems  to  ^e,  in  this 
cormectlon,  that  the  deterrefit  value  is 
more  in  the  tK>mber  than  1|  Is  in  the 
missile. 

I  am  glad  to  submit  the  cise  on  this 
matter.  | 

Mr.  BJANSFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota's  time. ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICEH.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minu^s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  on 
February  26,  1974, 1  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Honorable  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Jaicxs  R  ScHLXsxNcn. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  UJS.  Depar^ent  of  De- 
fense. Washington,  D.C 

DBAS  Mm..  SacKKTAXT:  Enclosed  ^e  questions 
wblcb  I  bJtvr  prepared  desJlng  icith  various 
matters  relating  to  E>efen£e  policy  and  pro- 
posed expenditures  contained  ^n  the  1975 
budget  for  consideration  by  the '  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Oo\teminent  for 
the  Condoct  of  Foreign  Policy. 

AU  of  the  premises  upon  lirbicb  these 
questions  are  based  have  been,  formulated 
from  unclassified  Information  ifiat  has  ap- 
peared In  the  American  press  and  elsewhere. 
Z  beUeve  a' I  of  the  Information  solicited  by 
these  questions  should  be  part  af  the  public 
domain  and  should  be  pubUcly  discussed  by 
the  Commission  and  within  the;  Congress  in 
open  session. 

I  therefore  request  that  non#  of  the  In- 
formation supplied  by  you  In  aniwer  to  these 
questions  relate  to  classlfled  Information,  and 


if  in  any  case  you  are  utiable  to  answer  fully 
the  question  because  you  prefer  the  answer 
to  be  classified,  please  state  that  aspect  Is 
classlfled  and  the  reasons  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  that  information.  It  Is  only  through 
on  open  dialogue  on  questions  such  as  these 
that  the  wisdom  for  these  policies  and  pro- 
posed exjjendltures  can  be  truly  validated. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  response  from 
you  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  MANsmxD. 

By  way  of  background.  Secretary 
Schleslnger  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission, I  believe  in  January  of  this  year. 
At  that  time  I  asked  a  few  questions.  I 
stated  I  would  like  to  submit  some  other 
questions  in  writing,  and  the  Secretary 
assured  me  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
answer  all  the  questions  I  submitted  in 
that  manner. 

In  response  to  the  letter  dated 
February  26,  1974,  I  received  a  reply 
under  date  of  March  29,  1974,  not  from 
Secretary  Sclilesinger,  but  Ray  Peet,  vice 
admiral,  USN.  The  reply  is  as  follows: 

Deab  Senator  Manstteld:  Regarding  your 
letter  of  February  26  let  me  asstire  you  of 
our  continued  Interest  in  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy.  Secretary  Schleslnger  was  very  favor- 
ably Impressed  during  his  appearance  before 
the  Commission  last  December  and  desires 
to  assist  as  may  be  necessary  In  Its  future 
endeavors. 

Regarding  the  information  to  be  considered 
by  the  Commission  from  this  Department,  I 
share  your  view  In  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
fron  increased  public  awareness  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments throughout  the  world.  It  la  ap- 
parent, however,  that  many  Important  as- 
pects of  the  questions  you  posed  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  cannot  be  addressed  ade- 
quately on  &n  imclasslfied  basis.  Accordingly, 
It  Is  our  intention,  and  we  will  also  advise 
Ambassador  Murphy,  to  place  at  the  Com- 
mission's disposal  seni<»:  members  of  the 
Defense  staS  to  discuss  those  questions  of 
interest  to  the  Commission.  The  resulting 
face  to  face  dialogue  should  avoid  the  con- 
straints of  classification  and  should  prove 
of  more  value  than  a  limited  and  unclassified 
written  response.  I  would  expect  that  ac- 
ceptable arrangements  for  these  dlscusalonB 
can  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  cooperation  with 
the   Commission   will   prove   beneficial    and 
that  It  may  ultimately  enhance  our  present 
and  future  foreign  policy  Initiatives. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Peet, 
Vice  Admiral,  USN. 

On  April  2  I  replied  to  Admiral  Peet 
as  follows : 

Dkak  Aokibal  Peet:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  March  29,  1974,  stating  that  it  Is 
your  intention  to  place  at  the  Commission's 
dispoeal  senior  members  of  the  Defense 
Department  staff  to  discuss  the  questions 
that  I  raised  In  my  letter  of  February  28, 1974. 
rather  than  answering  in  writing  those  ques- 
tlona  I  submitted  to  Secretary  Schleslnger. 

I  find  this  response  unsatisfactory.  By  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Secretary  Schleslnger,  I  am 
renewing  my  request  for  these  questions  to 
be  answered  in  as  great  detail  as  possible  and 
on  an  unclassified  basis.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  believe 
the  Commiaelon  then  could  make  a  valid 
Judgment  as  to  which  areas  need  further 
elucidation  by  further  testimony  of  members 
of  the  Defense  Department.  BliLce  you  stated 
that  you  were  to  advise  Ambassador  Murphy 
of  your  decision.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Ambassador  Murphy  and  to 
every   member   of   the    Commission  of   the 


Organization  of  Oovernment  for  the  conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansftelo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes  more. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  a  meet- 
ing was  held  by  the  Commission.  I 
brought  to  the  Commlssicm's  attention 
the  correspondence  which  I  had  dis- 
patched and  which  I  had  received  in  re- 
turn, and  the  Commission  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  information  which  I  re- 
quested should  be  forthcoming.  So  Rob- 
ert D.  Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Honorable  James  R.  Schleslnger: 

April  26,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesingeb, 
Secretary, 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  May  I  refer  to  Senator  Mans- 
field's letter  of  February  26;  to  the  response 
of  March  29  by  Vice  Admiral  Ray  Peet;  to  a 
similar  letter  of  the  same  date  to  me  from 
Admiral  Peet;  and  to  Senator  Mansfield's 
letter  to  Admiral  Peet  of  April  2. 

The  Commission  fully  shares  the  Interest 
expressed  by  Senator  Mansfield  In  the  ques- 
tions submitted  and  hopes  that  you  will  be 
able  to  respond  in  written  and  unclassified 
form  as  requested  by  the  Senator. 

Once  again  let  me  say  how  very  much  we 
appreciated  your  app>earance  before  the  Com- 
mission last  December.  We  found  your  candid 
testimony  most  valuable. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 

Robert  D.  Mubpht, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  |  have  yet  to  receive  an 
answer  to  the  qtiefitlons  dispatched  on 
February  26,  1974.  The  Commission  has 
yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  dis- 
patched on  April  26, 1974. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  questions  be  In- 
serted in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  point,  and 
may  I  say  they  are  all  very  pertinent  to 
an  amendment  which  I  will  offer  tomor- 
row, and  other  amoidments  to  come  be- 
fore us  on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Commitments  and  Force  Deployments 

1.  The  Congress  has  been  Inf arced  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  none  of  the  eight 
collective  defense  treaties  to  which  the  U.S. 
Is  a  signatory  power  contains  a  provision  re- 
quiring U.S.  forces  to  be  stationed  overseas.' 
Yet  as  of  June  30,  1973.  the  United  States 
had  642,000  troops  stationed  in  over  40  for- 
eign countries.  In  the  absence  of  any  treaty 
commitments  why  can't  250,000  of  these  mil- 
itary personnel  be  withdrawn  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years? 

~2.  In  the  FY  1974  MUltary  Manpower  Re- 
quirements Report  the  Department  of  De- 
fense indicates  that  the  NATO,  SEATO  and 
various  Pacific  Mutual  defense  and  aid  treat- 
ies are  the  "primary  applicable  treaties"  Jus- 
tifying the  principal  active  duty  missions  of 
llVj  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  16  aircraft 
carriers,  160  surface  warships,  and  attack  sub- 
marines and  32  air  squadrons.  Since,  In  fact. 
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these  treaties  do  not  specify  a  level  of  U.S. 
force  commitment  what  ts  the  justification 
for  the  assignment  of  this  massive  mission 
requirement  to  our  armed  forces? 

3  According  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
PY74  MUltary  Manpower  Requirements  Re- 
port U.8.  force  levels  and  overseas  deploy- 
ments are  based  on  accomplishing  two  basic 
national  security  objectives  of: 

(1)  preserving  the  U.S.  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  to  safeguard  Its  fundamen- 
tal institutions  and  values,  and  protect  Its 
people. 

(2)  contributing  to  the  security  of  other 
nations  with  whom  we  have  treaties  or  whose 
security  significantly  impacts  upon  our  se- 

cxirity.  _ 

Please  provide  by  country  a  specific  ex 


tral  Europe.*  In  terms  of  force  units  specifi- 
cally what  size  NATO  force  could  provide  a 
"stalwart"  conventional  defense  posture? 

9.  U.S.  Forces  are  reported  by  DoD  to  con- 
stitute only  10  percent  of  the  peacetime 
NATO  groimd  forces  In  Europe.'  Please  ex- 
plain which  NATO  forces  are  numerically  in- 
cluded In  this  peacetime  total,  and  the  num- 
ber of  VS.  groimd  forces  that  comitrlse  the 
10  percent.  Are  NATO  reserve  forces  included 
In  this  overall  peacetime  force  under  arms? 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  minimum  es- 
sential XJS.  force  required  In  place  in  Central 
Emope  to  conduct  an  Initial  non-nuclear 
conventional  defense?  How  long  could  the 
present  forces  stationed  In  Europe  withstand 
an  all-out  offensive  from  the  Warsaw  Pact 
before  tactical  nuclear  weapons  were  xised 


Dlanatlon  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  military     ©r  captured? 

personnel  In  each  foreign  country  where  they  11.  In  DoD  testimony  before  the  Congress 

y^  ..      .... J    . — ■•__*. —  ,,,001  oow     j|.  jjj^g  been  indicated  that  the  allies  provide 

about  26  divisions  to  the  NATO  military  force 
structure.  How  many  of  these  divisions  are 
supplied  by  Prance?  Are  these  divisions  Inte- 
grated into  day-to-day  operational  D-Day 
planning  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Al- 
lied Powers  Europe?  Are  French  divisions  In 
Prance  and  West  Germany  considered  as  be- 
ing immediately  available  for  D-Day  combat 
operations  in  the  Center  Region?  If  not,  why 
are  they  included  in  the  listing  of  available 
NATO  divisional  forces? 

12.  What  is  the  status  of  the  negotiations 
with  our  NATO  allies  to  establish  the  infra- 
structure for  a  Line  of  Communications 
(LOC)  across  the  BENELUX  countries?  How 
much  will  this  LOC  cost  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? In  the  absence  of  the  BENELUX  LOC 
are  VS.  forces  In  Central  Europe  relying 
solely  on  the  line  of  oommunicatlon  from 
Bremerhaven  for  Incoming  heavy  equipment 
and  supplies?  Is  the  Bremerhaven  LOC  se- 
cure In  the  event  of  a  conventional  Soviet 
ground  attack  in  Europe?  If  not  secure,  what 
are  the  present  alternatives  available  for 
wartime  heavy  re-supply  of  VS.  forces  In 
West  Germany?  How  long  have  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  BENELUX  line  of  communi- 
cation infrastructure  been  conducted  with 
our  NATO  aUles? 

13.  What  was  the  total  cost  to  the  UJ3. 
Government  of  the  LOC  that  was  abandoned 
when  U.S.  forces  withdrew  from  Prance?  To 
date,  how  much  has  the  French  Govern- 
ment reimbursed  the  VS.  tor  the  Infrastruc- 
ture of  the  LOC  built  across  France  In  the 
1950's?  What  Is  the  present  status  of  the 
Petrolexun,  Oil  and  Lubricants  pipeline  across 
France?  What  percentage  ofiUB.  POL  prod- 
ucts for  our  forces  in  Central  Europe  are 
transported  through  this  plt)€llne?  What  Is 
the  cost  to  the  UJS.  for  the  pumping  of  these 
POL  supplies?  Is  operation  of  this  pipeline 
under  French  national  control  or  lis  It  under 
NATO  direction?  Is  It  assumed  these  pipe- 
line facilities  woxxld  be  avaUable  tcf  U.S.  forces 
In  the  event  of  hostilities  In  Europe.  If  not, 
what  alternative  system  of  POL  distribution 
resupply  would  be  available  to  U.S.  forces? 

14.  In  the  context  of  planning  for  a  NATO 
conventional  defense  posture  In  Central  Eu- 
rope what  European  base  area  hospital  care 
facilities  are  planned  as  being  available  for 
treatment  of  wounded  and  injured  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel?  Were  these  hospital  facilities 
prepared  as  replacements  for  the  U.S.  base 
area  hospital  complex  that  was  constructed 
in  Prance  during  the  1950'8?  What  was  the 
total  cost  of  the  U.S.  wartime  base  hospital 
complex  constructed  in  Prance?  How  much 
did  the  French  Government  reimburse  the 
U.S.  for  this  emergency  hospital  infrastruc- 
txire  when  U.S.  forces  were  forced  out  of 
Prance? 


are  currently  stationed.  Indicating  precisely 
how  this  In-country  presence  contributes  to 
the  attainment  of  the  two  national  security 
objectives. 

4.  Please  specify  and  explain  In  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  and  declarations  m 
each  of  the  following  treaties  which  are  con- 
strued as  requiring  or  Implying  a  U.S.  na- 
tional commitment  to  provide  forces  and/or 
military  assistance  for  mutual  security  and 
collective  defense  purposes: 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

The  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty. 

The  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance. 

The  Security  Treaty  between  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  United  States-Republic  of  China  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty. 

The  bilateral  security  treaty  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States. 

United  States  declaration  to  participate 
with  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO) 
members  In  some  security  and  defense  activ- 
ities. 

5.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  sUted 
that  an  Independent  withdrawal  and  deacti- 
vation of  any  level  of  UJS.  forces  stationed 
in  Europe  would  amount  to  "essentially 
abandoning  our  NATO  commitment."  "  Please 
specify  the  U.S.  treaty  commitment  that 
would  be  abandoned  by  the  withdrawal  and 
deactivation  of  one  European-based  mech- 
anized division. 

6.  What  percentage  of  overall  U.S.  military 
manpower  is  assigned  to  units  that  are  sta- 
tioned in  Europe,  afioat  In  the  North  Atlan- 
tic and  Mediterranean,  or  In  the  continental 
United  States  with  NATO  missions?  What 
percentage  of  these  forces  are  members  of 
the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Air  Force? 

7.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  Indi- 
cated that  there  Is  no  treaty  article  per  se 
which  requires  U.S.  military  personnel  to  be 
stationed  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, but  that  U.S.  personnel  are  there  to 
Implement  NATO  strategy  and  operational 
plans  approved  by  General  Goodpaster,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Eiirope,  after 
consultation  and  agreement  with  national 
authorities  concerned.'  Specifically,  who 
an  the  national  authorities  that 
General  Goodpaster  consults  with  on  U.S. 
military  manpower  levels,  D-Day  missions 
and  employment  of  VS.  troops,  and  possible 
combat  use  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons? 
Who  In  our  government  approves  U.S.  agree- 
ment on  these  consultations?  Are  these  con- 
sultations and  agreements  placed  before  the 
Congress  for  consideration? 

8.  There  has  been  frequent  reference  In 
DOD  statements  regarding  the  need  for  a 
"stalwart  conventional  capabUlty"  In  Cen- 


'  Hearings,   supra,   at  page  S8S. 
'  Hearings,  supra,  at  page  365. 
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16.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported that  there  are  approximately  250,000 
dependents  of  military  personnel  living  in 
Europe.  I  believe  that  nearly  one-third  of 
that  total  are  chUdren  under  5  years  of  age. 
This  would  seem  to  present  a  tremendous 
emergency  evacuation  problem.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  DoD  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  emergency  evacuation  of  military  de- 
pendents In  Central  Europe.  Does  the  De- 
partment envision  It  would  be  possible  to 
conduct  an  orderly  evacuation  of  all  military 
dependents  in  Europe — particularly  those 
living  with  our  forward  combat  forces  sta- 
tioned near  the  West  German  border — during 
the  time  frame  of  heavy  reinforcement  and 
Unmlnent  hostilities?  What  Is  your  appraisal 
of  the  Impact  such  a  massive  evacuation 
during  a  period  of  Increasing  International 
tension  would  have  on  our  NATO  allies  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations?  Is  there  currently 
any  contingency  planning  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  have  military  dependents 
in  Europe  "standfast"?  In  FY  1973  what 
percentage  of  US  balance  of  ptayments  defidta 
resulted  from  the  presence  of  military  de- 
pendents In  Europe? 

16.  I  understand  that  it  takes  at  least  thre* 
to  four  weeks  to  transpKjrt  the  "Reforger" 
and  "2+10"  units  to  Europe.*  Since  most  of 
this  reinforcement  will  travel  by  air,  would 
you  comment  on  the  critically  (md  probablfl 
avaUabUlty  of  contrcrt  of  the  air  corridors 
and  airspace  over  the  projected  landing  sites? 
What  is  your  estimate  of  the  Infilght  and 
landing  safety  of  this  reinforcement  troop 
airlift  after  the  beginning  of  hostuitles  in 
E^irope?  If  a  massive  troop  reinforcement  air- 
lift is  not  feasible  or  possible,  what  would  the 
overaU  situation  be  In  regard  to  available  sea 
transjKjrtatlon,  docking  and  forward  ground 
transport  facilities? 

17.  A  1973  GAO  report  Indicated  that  pre- 
positloned  heavy  equipment  maintained  In 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the 
airlifted  reinforcements  was  either  in  the 
wrong  place,  broken  or  positioned  so  as  to 
be  vulnerable  to  early  capture  or  destruction 
by  Soviet  air,  armor,  conventionally  armed 
missiles  or  long  range  artillery.  Woxild  you 
comment  on  how  the  situation  was  allowed 
to  develc^  and  what  action  has  been  taken 
to  correct  this  problem?  How  many  days  is 
It  estimated  it  would  require  the  "Reforger" 
and  "2+10"  units  to  marry-up  with  this  pre- 
posltioned  heavy  equipment  and  move  t/> 
enter  combat  (^>eratlot:s? 

18.  I  have  been  Informed  that  VS.  loglstlr 
stockpiles  for  conventional  contingencies  ix 
Central  Europe  are  maintained  at  about  9» 
day  levels  of  supply.  Press  reports  have  in- 
dicated that  none  of  our  NATO  allies  malr- 
taln  90  day  supply  levels.  Why  Is  it  necessaiy 
that  VS.  forces  maintain  greater  levels  of 
supply  for  conventional  war  contingencies 
than  other  NATO  allies? 

19.  I  understand  that  U.S.  supply  depots 
are  generally  concentrated  In  the  Saar- 
brucken-KaisersIautem-Darmstadt  area,  con- 
sidering that  this  araa  is  only  about  150-200 
miles  from  forward  positioned  Warsaw  Pact 
armored  units,  what  is  joui  estimate  of  the 
security  of  these  large  logistic  stockpiles  in 
the  event  of  conventional  warfare  In  the 
Center  Region?  Is  It  not  a  posslbUlty  that 
these  supply  depots  as  well  as  the  special 
weapons  storage  aireas.  could  be  overrun  by 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  before  the  supplies  and 
weapons  could  be  used,  moved  or  destroyed? 

20.  Over  past  years  DoD  spokesmen  have 
frequently  stressed  the  importance  of  our 
Mediterranean  bases  In  oa-staglng  and  over- 
flight planning  for  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  Israel,  Please  furnish  your  appraisal 
of  the  validity  of  continuing  to  maintain 
current  U.S.  bases  and  force  levels  along  the 
Mediterranean  basin  In  view  of  the  decision 


•Hearings  of  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-lces 
Committee  on  the  FY  1973  Military  Authorl- 
zaUon  BUI  (S.  3108.  Part  I.  page  44) . 
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by  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  either  deny  or  limit  our  use 
of  those  bases  in  the  recent  unilateral  U.S. 
action  to  follow  our  own  national  policy  in- 
terests in  aiding  Israel. 

21.  Also,  please  comment  or  the  scenario 
that  has  been  frequently  postu  ,ated  of  using 
our  Mediterranean  bases  for  orer-flight  and 
on-staging  of  U.S.  men  and  planes  moving 
from  the  Eiiropean  Center  R«  jlon  to  rein- 
force on  the  NATO  southern  Hank  to  meet 
a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Middle  East.  Would 
It  not  be  logical  to  assume  1hat  a  Soviet 
threat  of  significant  magnitude  to  warrant 
the  movement  of  U.S.  forces  lo  the  Middle 
East  would  also  be  accompanies  1  by  the  dan- 
ger of  increased  Soviet  threat  in  Central 
Europe?  Wouldn't  this  make  the  shifting  of 
U.S.  and  NATO  forces  from  the  Center  Re- 
gion (or  the  VS.)  an  unllkel]  event?  And 
If  so,  why  do  we  need  to  centime  to  main- 
tain the  cxirrent  Mediterranean  basin  bases 
at  present  levels  for  improbabie  use  of  on- 
staging  and  over-flight — particularly  in  light 
of  our  recent  experience  during  the  Mid  East 
War? 

22.  Press  sources  reported  thut  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  increas  sd  to  90  ves- 
sels (compared  to  66  ships  in  tl  le  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet)  during  the  peak  of  tie  Mid-East 
crisis.'  Please  provide  a  ccmpar  son  of  these 
buildups  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Mediter- 
ranean fleets,  showing  the  niimDer  and  type 
of  combat  warships  and  submiirlnes,  naval 
aviation,  marines  afloat,  naval  infantry,  and 
supply  and  auxiliary  ships  In  ea  ;h  fleet. 

23.  The  Department  of  Defense   has  re- 
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locatable"  pier?  Wouldn't  the  cost  of  dis- 
mantling and  moving  such  a  pier  exceed  the 
value  of  the  pier  after  depreciation?  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  current  "relo- 
catable "  pier  at  Elefsls  Is  for  use  by  destroy- 
ers that  are  homeported  there.  I  have  also 
been    informed    that    the   Navy   intends   to 


ing  facilities?  If  so,  what  will  be  the  estl 
mated  cost  of  these  additional  facilities?  In 
regard  to  fueling  facilities,  will  the  bunkered 
fuel  oil  stored  for  the  Sixth  Fleet  ships  be 
transported  to  Greece  from  the  U.S.,  or  will 
foreign  oil  be  purchased  overseas  to  meet 
fuel  requirements?  What  would  be  the  cost 
and  quantity  of  fuel  required  under  each  of 
the  above  methods  of  resupply?  What  are 
the  current  total  projected  costs  for  all  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  planned  for  construc- 
tion through  1980  in  support  of  the  Greek 
homeport  concept? 

26.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Greek  homeportlng  plan  Is  to  per- 
mit Sixth  Fleet  sailors  to  spend  more  time 
with  their  families.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations has  previously  informed  the  Congress 


29.  Please  provide  the  specific  asalimed 
missions  of  the  JUSMAO  Greece  and  a  ulti^ 
and  explanation  of  the  current  princlDal 
duties  this  Joint  headquarters  and  each  of 
its  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  sections  are 
currently  performing.  Please  provide  an  orga- 

eventually  berth  an  attack  carrier  m  Elefsls  S^so'^e'^L^furnllh^  ,f«H  ''h^^° 
Bay.  WUl  this  necessitate  the  construction  quantity  a^aieword^Hvprv^n^^  \^^^' 
at  additional  berthing,  warehousing  and  fuel-     ?he  ma?or'?5r^rof °JrSar?-eqmpment 

that  JUSMAO  military  advisors  are  cun-entlv 
advising  the  Greek  Armed  Forces  how  to  od- 
erate  or  maintain.  Show  the  rank  and  service 
of  the  principal  UJS.  advisors  on  each  of  these 
types  of  equipment  and  indicate  the  overaU 
total  time  each  of  the  advisors  has  been  as- 
signed in  Greece. 

30.  What  treaty  article  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  11.000  U.S.  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Italy?  What  was  the  reason  that 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
Italy  increased  by  1,(X)0  between  March  31 
1973  and  June  30.  1973?  Please  state  the  mis- 
sion change  that  necessitated  this  1  000  In- 
crease and  whether  these  personnel  were 
transferred  from  other  locations  vrtthln 
Europe  or  brought  in  from  the  US?  How 
»!.  »    ^         ^  -  ™*°y   U-S-   military   personnel   assigned   to 

that  dependents  of  SUth  Fleet  personnel  Italy  are  serving  in  combat  skill  assienmenta? 
would  be  expected  to  And  homes  (that  Navy  31.  Please  provide  a  listing  showine  bv  serv 
surveys  indicated  were  avaUable)  In  and  Ice  how  many  U.S.  miUtiry  personnel  are 
around  Athens  and  Plraeus-Paleron  and  use  serving  in  Italy.  Indicate  what  percentaee  of 
existing  Navy  facilities  located  In  the  areas.'  each  service's  personnel  are  assigned  to  com 
However.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  bat  skill  Jobs,  command  headquarters  ad" 
Government  has  requested  that  the  Navy  use  vlsory  duties,  support  communication'  and 
the  bay  at  Elefsls  rather  than  the  previously     logistics  assignments. 

agreed  upon  port  at  Plraeus-Faleron.  Elefsls  32.  The  DoD  has  stated  the  mission  of  th« 
ported  that  two  squadrons  of  UlS.  Air  Force  is  a  greater  distance  from  Athens  and  the  Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAPl^ 
fighter  planes  continue  to  be  Stationed  in     established  Navy  faculties  at  Plraeus-Faleron,     providing  support  to  NATO  forces  in  Itaiv 

Tiu-key  with   a  NATO  mission  of  assisting     is   this    situation   not   going    to   create   the     ""rf  *«  v>- — ~ -• '■ ' 

Justification  for  eventual  construction  of  U.S. 
dependent  housing  near  Elefsls?  What  Is  the 
estimated  number  and  cost  of  such  depend- 
ent housing  if  It  is  in  fact  being  planned? 
Also  please  comment  on  the  desirability  from 
a  combat  readiness  standpoint  of  having 
Sixth  Fleet  carrier  and  destroyer  crews  scat- 
tered about  at  distances  of  as  much  as  30 
miles  (distance  from  Elefsls  to  Piraeus- 
Faleron-Glyfoda  where  most  UJS.  dependents 
now  live)   from  their  ships.  What  system  of 

crew  alert  notification  and  assembly  is  pres-  _, ^  ..v^^^c  tu 

of  a  U.S.-Sovlet  crisis  of  sulHcient  magnitude     ently  In  operation  for  military  personnel  Uv-     Italy?  What  is  the  barracks  capacity  of  Camo 
to  cause  a  worldwide  DEFCON  3  lalert  of  our     ing  In  such  scattered  locations  as  Athens.     ^"^S  ^  Italy?  What  general  overaU  level  of 

Plraexis  and  Elefsls?  supplies  and  equipment  Is  stored  at  Camp 

27.  Were  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  personnel,  ships     J^^'/l^^^^*  percent  of  these  supply  levels 
and  planes  granted  official  freedom  of  opera- 
tional movement,  entry  and  exit  to  and  from 
their  bases  in  Greece  during  the  recent  Mid- 
East  crisis?  Did  the  Greek  Goveriunent  place 


the  Turkish  Air  Force  in  NATO  defense  mis- 
sions involving  Turkish  air  spa|ce.  What  is 
your  appraisal  of  the  continued  validity  of 
this  U.S.  force  deployment  in  view  of  the 
recent  Turkish  refusal  to  perniit  U.S.  air- 
craft flying  supplies  to  Israel  toivise  landing 
flelds  In  Turkey  and  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  time  Soviet  air  transport*  were  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  Turkish  alrtpace  unop- 
posed while  flying  military  supplies  to 
Kgypt?  If  Soviet  aircraft  can  penetrate  Turk- 
ish airspace  with  impunity  durlbg  the  days 


and  to  be  prepared  to  provide  logistic  support 
In  the  Mediterranean.  To  what  "NATO 
Forces"  other  than  U.S.  forces  does  SETAF 
provide  support?  Please  describe  and  define 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  support.  Does 
SETAF  "support"  Include  the  provision  of  a 
tactical  nuclear-missUe  capability  for  the 
Italian  Armed  Forces?  If  so.  what  Is  the  spe- 
clflc  area  threat  that  Justifies  this  nuclear 
Are  support,  and  why  does  It  require  a  land- 
based  mlssUe  capabUlty?  Why  could  this  mis- 
sion not  be  accomplished  by  other  than  a 
permanent  land-based  Army  missile  force  in 


armed  forces,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
fighter  squadrons  In  Turkey  whei  i  they  could 
not  react  to  the  recent  crisis?  what  Is  the 
specific  treaty  obligation  and  mission  Justi- 
fication that  requires  the  contlnu  ed  presence 
of  7,000  military  personnel  in  Turkey?  State 
the  threat  to  the  defense  of  NATC  >'s  Southern 
flank  and  give  specifics  of  how  t  S.  military 
forces  In  Turkey  assist  NATO -committed 
T^irklsh  suTned  forces  In  meeting  this  threat. 

24.  Please  explain  In  detail  he  specific 
missions  assigned  and  duties  cun  ently  being 
performed  by  the  Headquarters  JUSMAT 
Turkey  and  Its  Army,  Navy  an{  Air  Force 
sections.  Please  provide  an  organizational 
manning  table  for  JUSMAT.  iilso  please 
furnish  the  non-classlfled  duties  performed 
by  the  defense  attaches  In  Turke|.  Addition- 
ally, please  provide  your  opinion  *n  the  need 
to  continue  to  station  U.S.  comi  tat-misslon 
missile  and  air  units  In  Turkey,  und  an  un- 
classified explanation  of  DOD  tblnklng  In 
regard  to  their  long-term  strategic  or  tacti- 
cal value  through  the  mid-range  |980's. 

25.  What  are  the  estimated  tot^  costs  for 
construction  of  the  "relocatablel  steel  and 
concrete  pier  constructed  for  the  U.S.  Nsivy 
"homeport"  at  the  Greek  port  of  Elefsls? 
What  is  the  annual  cost  to  the  N«  vy  to  lease 
this  pier?  Is  It  act\ially  possible  to  relocate 
the  pier;  If  so.  how  long  would  It  lake  to  dis- 
mantle and  prepare  It  for  movement?  What 
Is  the  estimated  cost  for  moving  this 


^  Chicago  Tribune,  November  1.  (1973,  "How 
Do-Nothing  Allies  Strained  United  States"  by 
BUI  Anderson. 


re- 


13  for  the  emergency  use  of  NATO  aUles?  Are 
any  of  these  stockpUes  envisioned  for  use  by 
VS.  Forces  In  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Ger- 

„ ,^.^^^^^  ^„.:^     many?  If  so.  what  line  of  communication  will 

any  restrictions  on  the  operational  activities     »5  opened  to  accomplish  this  resupply?  If 
of  U.S.  forces  based   In  Greece  during  the  presence  of  SETAF  Is  required  by  a  vaUd 

"'"  ~    ■      ■      support  mission  requirement,  why  Is  it  not 

possible  to  streamline  and  consolidate  the 
activities  of  this  command  at  one  post  such 
as  the  support  base  at  Camp  Darby? 

33.  What  Is  the  overall  total  cost  of  U.S. 
military  assistance  furnished  to  Italy  since 
1960?  Over  the  past  15  years  how  much  has 
been  spent  for  nUlltary  assistance  funds  "on 
ship  modernization  and  training  for  the 
Italian  Navy?  How  much  on  the  ship  loan 
program?  What  Is  the  role  of  Italian  fleet 
In  assisting  the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet?  Do  you  consider  that  this  mission  as- 
sistance Is  a  fair  return  for  the  U.S.  tax  money 
Invested?  Please  give  a  speclflc  explanation  of 
the  combat  and  defense  security  this  country 
has  received  and  receives  today  as  a  ret\u*n  on 
the  tax  money  expended  over  the  past  16 
years  for  mUltary  assistance  to  Italy. 

34.  Please  explain  why  the  vacation  resort 
and  flshlng  port  of  La  Maddalena  was  selected 
as  the  home-port  for  an  attack  submarine 
tender.  Also  please  list  the  advantages  that 
this  port  was  found  to  have  over  other  Medi- 
terranean ports  considered.  What  wUl  be  the 
estimated  total  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government 
of  this  particular  home-port  arrangement? 
Is  It  planned  to  home-port  additional  Sixth 


Mid -East  crisis?  Please  provide  your  imclas 
sifled  evaluation  of  the  operational  Impor- 
tance of  the  role  that  the  sea  and  air  bases 
at  Elefsls,  Piraeus  and  Athens  played  during 
the  U.S.  actions  to  provide  mUltary  assistance 
to  Israel. 

28.  There  have  been  reports  in  the  press 
of  rising  antl-Amerlcanlsm  In  Greece.*  In 
your  estimation  how  serious  Is  this  and  how 
much  of  this  antl-Amerlcanlsm  sentiment 
has  been  directed  toward  U.S.  servicemen  and 
their  families  living  in  Greece?  Has  this  In- 
crease In  antl-Amerlcan  feeling  among  seg- 
ments of  the  Greek  society  had  any  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  morale  and  operational  com- 
bat readiness  of  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Greece? 


'Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "Implementation 
of  Homeportlng  in  Greece,"  July  18,  19.  and 
30,  1973. 

•Washington  Post.  December  8,  1973.  In 
article  Washington  Post  Foreign  Service  Cor- 
respondent Dusko  Doder  quotes  an  Tinnamed 
American  official  In  Athens  as  calling  home- 
porting  "the  biggest  damn  mistake  we  have 
made  In  Greece."  What  Is  your  reaction  to 
this  report  and  why? 
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Fleet  ships  at  La  Maddalena?  How  many 
Sixth  Fleet  personnel  currently  have  their 
families  living  at  La  Maddalena? 

35.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
formed the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  required  by  any  treaty  or  agreement  to 
station  forces  In  Spain."  Please  cite  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  specific  article  or  paragraph,  In 
the  1970  U.S. -Spanish  Friendship  and  Cooper- 
ation Agreement  under  which  9,000  U.S. 
mUltary  personnel  and  14.000  mUltary  de- 
pendents are  presently  stationed  In  Spain. 

36.  How  many  mUltary  and  DoD  civilian 
personrel  are  currently  assigned  to  the  Joint 
U.S.  MUltary  Assistance  Group,  MUltary  As- 
sistance Advisory  Group  in  Spain?  Please  fur- 
nish an  organizational  manning  table  for 
JUSMG/MAAG  Spain.  Also  please  provide  the 
specific  assigned  missions  of  the  JUSMG/ 
MAAG  and  a  listing  and  explanation  of  the 
current  principal  duties  of  the  Joint  head- 
quarters and  each  of  its  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force  sections.  Provide  a  listing  by  type, 
quantity  and  year  of  delivery  in-country  of 
the  major  Items  of  U.S.  mUltary  equipment 
that  JUSMG/MAAG  mUltary  advisors  are  ac- 
tively advising  the  Spanish  Armed  Forces  on 
how  to  operate  or  maintain.  Indicate  the  rank 
and  service  of  the  U.S.  military  personnel 
advising  the  Spanish  Armed  Forces  on  each 
major  type  of  equipment  and  Indicate  the 
overall  total  time  each  of  the  advisors  has 
been  assigned  In  Spain. 

37.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  U.S. 
mUltary  assistance  furnished  to  Spain  since 
1960?  Since  1956  how  much  has  been  spent 
from  U.S.  mUltary  assistance  funds  on  ship 
modernization,  ship  loan  program  and  train- 
ing for  the  Spanish  Navy?  What  Is  the  pres- 
ent speclflc  role  of  the  Spanish  Navy  In  assist- 
ing the  mission  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean?  Please  state  the  specific  U.S. 
security  and  combat  defense  reasons  why 
you  feel  these  assistance  expenditures  are 
Justified. 

38.  What  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the 
U.S.  of  the  micro-wave  system  installed  In 
Spain?  Is  this  system  a  fully  operational  and 
effective  system  today?  When  was  this  micro- 
wave system  begun,  when  finished,  when 
turned  over  to  the  Spanish?  Are  there  any 
U.S.  personnel  currently  Involved  in  the  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  of  this  system?  In  the 
1970  agreement  did  the  Spanish  Armed 
Forces  request  VS.  assistance  In  restoring 
the  operational  capabUlty  of  this  system? 
Was  this  assistance  provided  from  mUltary 
asslstiince  funds?  What  was  the  problem  that 
necessitated  a  request  for  additional  U.S. 
assistance  on  this  system? 

39.  What  is  the  present  personnel  strength 
of  the  18th  Air  Force?  How  many  of  these 
personnel  are  assigned  to  16th  Air  Force 
Headquarters  at  Torrejon.  Spain?  Please  fur- 
nish a  listing  showing  the  total  numbers  of 
general  officers,  field  grade  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  airmen  (grades  E-1 
through  E-3)  assigned  to  the  16th  Air  Force. 
Is  It  correct  that  the  combat  component  of 
the  16th  Air  Force  consists  of  1  fighter 
squadron  of  F-4  aircraft?  What  Is  the  au- 
thorized Air  Force  ratio  of  squadron  person- 
nel per  plane  in  an  operational  F-4  squadron 
of  the  type  assigned  to  the  16th  Air  Force? 
What  Is  the  ratio  of  Air  Force  personnel  of 
all  ranks  per  combat  aircraft  assigned  to 
the  18th  Air  Force? 

40.  In  Congressional  testimony  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  spokesmen  have  Indicated 
that  more  than  half  of  the  air-to-ground 
gunnery  training  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
manently stationed  In  Europe  with  NATO 
missions.  Is  conducted  at  the  Bardenas 
Reales  firing  range  adjacent  to  the  Joint 
Spanlsh-UJ3.  base  at  Zaragoza."  In  view  of 
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the  stated  Importance  of  this  training  to  the 
combat-readiness  of  our  NATO  committed 
Air  Force  units,  and  considering  the  recent 
refusal  of  non-NATO  member  Spain  to  let 
U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  flying  supplies  to 
Israel  use  the  Joint  bases,  what  Is  your  eval- 
uation of  the  risk  to  the  overall  conibat  pos- 
ture of  our  air  forces  In  Europe  posed  by 
continuing  to  rely  on  the  use  of  a  non-NATO 
base  as  the  only  faculty  for  the  major  com- 
bat training  of  over  half  our  Air  Force  In 
Europe?  Do  our  NATO  allies  not  have  firing 
ranges  that  we  could  share?  Why  must  we 
maintain  and  operate  a  separate  U.S.  base  In 
Spain  for  the  gunnery  training  of  our  air 
crews  stationed  In  NATO?  Why  is  It  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  San  Pablo-Moron  air- 
base  on  standby  status?  Under  the  terms  of 
the  1970  agreement  is  It  not  plausible  that 
the  Spanish  could  deny  further  use  of  the 
firing  range  at  any  time?  DoD  has  reported 
the  FY  1972  costs  for  the  operation  of  the 
Zaragoza  alrbase  at  $4  mlUlon;  do  these 
figures  Include  the  costs  of  moving  crews 
and  planes  from  their  NATO  bases  to  Spain? 
What  18  the  annual  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed In  moving  personnel  and  planes  to 
the  firing  range  and  carrying  out  the  gunnery 
training? 

41.  On  July  21,  1971,  Mr.  John  Morse, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs  for  Europe,  testi- 
fied before  Congress  that  It  was  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  Defense  Department 
that  our  overall  Mediterranean  security  pos- 
ture would  be  considerably  degraded  were 
our  bases  In  Spain  not  avaUable  in  crisis. 
Would  you  comment  on  the  contlniUng 
validity  of  this  Judgment  and  the  urgency 
of  the  continued  need  for  three  alrbases  In 
view  of  the  Spanish  refusal  to  grant  unre- 
stricted U.S.  use  of  the  Joint  air  bases  during 
the  recent  Arab-Israeli  War. 

42.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  as  recently  as  1972 
petroleum,  oU  and  lubricants  (POL)  for  U.8. 
air  and  naval  activities  in  Spain  were  sup- 
plied from  sources  In  the  Caribbean,  the 
U.S.  Gulf  States  and  Wales.  Please  explain 
the  current  system  and  sources  for  providing 
POL  for  our  forces  In  Spain.  Also  please 
furnish  an  explanation  of  the  current  opera- 
tion of  the  VS.  constructed  pipeline  system 
In  Spain.  Who  operates  and  controls  this 
pipeline  upon  which  our  forces  tmist  depend 
for  their  POL  supplies?  What  percentage  of 
the  annual  load  of  fuel  pumped  through 
this  pipeline  system  Is  U.S.  owned  POL?  What 
Is  the  annual  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  of>eratlon  of  this  pipeline  system? 
Is  VS.  owned  fuel  presently  stored  In  facul- 
ties at  Cartegena  and  El  Perrol?  If  •so,  please 
explain  the  quantity  stored  and  procedures 
by  which  this  fuel  Is  maintained  under  di- 
rect U.S.  control. 

43.  Are  there  now,  or  have  there  ever  been, 
any  UJS.  European  Command  contingency  or 
emergency  plans  that  Include  the  use  of 
Spanish  forces  or  Spanish  territory  In  any 
manner?  Please  explain  why  It  has  been  In- 
cumbent on  a  UjS.  representative  from  the 
NATO  CouncU  and  Defense  PlanrUng  Com- 
mittee, to  travel  to  Madrid  to  Inform  the 
Spanish  (who  are  not  NATO  members)  on 
the  main  elements  of  \mclas8lfled  decisions 
reached  In  those  NATO  bodies?  Why  have 
other  NATO  allies  not  also  considered  It 
necessary  to  keep  the  Spanish  abreast  of 
NATO  decisions  and  acMons? 

44.  How  many  UJS.  mUltary  personnel  are 
stationed  In  mainland  Portugal?  How  many 
In  the  Azores?  Please  provide  a  listing  show- 
ing the  major  UJ3.  units  to  which  these  per- 
sonnel are  assigned.  What  percentage  of  these 
personnel  are  assigned  In  combat  skill  Jobs? 
Please  give  the  separate  percentages  of  of- 
ficers, non-commissioned  officers  (E4  through 
E9)  and  privates  (E-1  through  E-S)  as- 
signed In  the  UjS.  force. 

45.  Please  explain  In  detail  the  specific 
missions  assigned  and  duties  currently  per- 
formed by  the  Headquarters  MAAG  Portu- 


gal and  each  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  sections.  Please  provide  an  orgamza- 
tlonal  manning  table  for  MAAG  Portugal. 
Also  please  furnish  a  listing  by  type,  quan- 
tity and  year  of  delivery  In-country  of  the 
major  Items  of  U.S.  military  equipment  that 
MAAG  Portugal  advisors  are  currently  ad- 
vising the  Portuguese  Armed  Forces  how  to 
operate  or  maintain.  Please  show  the  rank 
and  service  of  the  advisor  on  each  type  of 
equipment  and  Indicate  the  overall  total 
time  each  advisor  has  been  assigned  in 
Portugal.  On  what  date  was  MAAG 
Portugal  established?  when  Is  It  esti- 
mated its  advisory  duties  can  end?  Do  any 
of  the  advisory  functions  of  MAAG  Portu- 
gal have  a  relationship  to  Portuguese  Armed 
Forces  combat  operations  in  Africa?  Have 
any  U.S.  members  of  MAAG  Portugal  trav- 
eled to  or  visited  with  Portuguese  mUltary 
units  engaged  In  Africa?  What  are  the  non- 
classified duties  of  the  Defense  attaches  sta- 
tioned in  Portugal? 

46.  There  have  been  indications  in  the 
press  that  the  Portuguese  Government  may 
request  Increased  U.S.  mUltary  assistance  In 
the  form  of  modern  weapons  systems,  as  the 
quid  pro  quo  for  continued  VS.  use  of  Lajes 
alrbase  In  the  Azores.  WoxUd  you  comment 
on  these  reports  and  current  DoD  plarmlng 
In  regard  to  future  levels  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Portugal,  need  for  continued  use  of 
LaJes  alrbase,  and  alternative  ways  current 
LaJes  missions  could  be  accomplished? 

47.  I  am  told  that  prior  to  1966  the  emer- 
gency planmng  for  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  atuck 
carriers  had  both  of  our  carriers  moving  im- 
mediately out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Into 
the  Atlantic  where  It  was  considered  there 
was  less  danger  they  would  be  sunk  by  en- 
emy air  or  submarine  action.  I'm  Informed 
that  present  D-Day  planning  envisions  these 
costly  carriers  remaining  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean. In  view  of  the  fact  that  DoD  has  re- 
ported Soviet  naval  and  air  capabilities  In 
the  Mediterranean  greatly  Increased  over 
each  of  the  past  five  years,  I'm  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  miUtary  emergency  planning 
which  deemed  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
hastUy  the  carriers  during  a  period  prior  to 
1966  when  there  was  a  reduced  threat  to 
their  siirvlval,  and  now  planning  to  risk 
both  the  carriers  and  their  crews  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  a  time  that  the  air, 
sea  and  cruise  missile  threat  to  their  sur- 
vival has  according  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  dramatically  Increased.  Would  you 
please  comment  on  the  present  t&cts  of  this 
situation? 

48.  One  of  the  stated  missions  for  the 
U.S.  SUth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Is  "to 
permit  the  deployment  and  logistics  support 
of  U.S.  military  forces  overseas  to  ensure  our 
continued  access  to  vital  overseas  resources 
such  as  oU  from  the  Middle  East."  ^  I  find  the 
potential  implications  and  posslbUlty  for  mis- 
interpretation of  this  stated  mission  assign- 
ment for  our  Sixth  Fleet  particularly  disturb- 
ing for  an  era  of  sensitive  negotiations  and 
Increasing  fuel  crisis.  Please  explain  precise- 
ly what  this  Sixth  Fleet  mission  assignment 
is  Intended  to  convey  and  what  Department 
of  Defense  contingency  planning  exists  to 
Implement  this  mission  concept?  Also  what 
changed  mUltary  requirements  necessitated 
a  5,000  man  Increase  In  the  number  of  U.S. 
mUltary  personnel  afioat  near  Western  Eu- 
rope between  March  31,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973? 

49.  In  past  readings  of  Department  of 
Defense  reports  on  the  relative  comparison 
between  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  and  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  absence  of  any  substantive  Indication  of 
the  combat  power  furnished  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  naval  and  air  forces  of  our 
NATO  allies.  Turkey.  Greece.  Italy,  Portugal. 
Great  Britain  and  Prance.  Please  provide  a 
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listing  of  the  combat  ships  aid  planes  (by 
class  or  type)  that  each  of  thea ;  NATO  allies 
currently  fvimlsh  to  the  NATO  3  tediterranean 
command,  that  woxild  be  aval  able  In  time 
of  emergency  to  act  In  concert  with  the  U.S. 
Sixth  Fleet.  Also  please  provld:  a  listing  of 
combat  ships  and  planes  ava  lable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Warsaw  *act  allies  In 
time  of  emergency  in  the  Me<  iterranean.  I 
would  also  appreciate  your  com  ments  on  the 
extent  of  the  current  Warsaw  P  ict  naval  and 
air  threat  In  the  Medlterranear  and  the  to- 
tal cvurent  capability  of  NATCi  sea  and  air 
forces  to  counter  this  threat. 

50.  Please  explain  specifically  why  U.S.  na- 
tional security  objectives  reqv.ire  the  sta- 
tioning of  21,000  U.S.  mUitary  personnel  In 
the  United  Kingdom?  What  agreement  or  ac- 
cord provides  the  legal  basis  foi  the  station- 
ing of  these  military  personnel  and  their 
29.000  accompanying  dependtnts  in  the 
United  Kingdom? 

51.  I'm  Informed  that  Hcadjuarters  3rd 
Air  Force  Is  the  Department  of  IJefense's 
executive  agency  for  negotiations  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Itefenae;  and 
also  helps  coordinate  all  air  anc  sea  deploy- 
ments for  both  peacetime  and  wartime  ob- 
jectives in  the  Immediate  area  on  the  ap- 
proaches to  Europe.  Isn't  It  a  fict  that  the 
British  Defense  Staff  Attaches  ^n  Washing- 
ton act  as  the  agency  for  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  De- 
fense and  the  U.S.  Department  ]  of  Defense? 
Why  do  U.S.  Defense  attaches  In;  London  not 
perform  in  a  similar  manner?  ^hat  are  the 
ranks  of  the  V3.  Defense  attacks  In  Lon- 
don? What  are  their  duties?  What  other  US. 
headquarters  does  Headquarters  3rd  Air 
Force  help  in  coordinating  air  fcnd  sea  de- 
ployments? Does  Headquarters  OTNCUSNAV- 
EUR  also  help  in  this  sea  and  sAi  coordina- 
tion? Why  can't  such  coordlnatlt)n  activities 
be  consolidated  Into  one  of  the  several  exist- 
ing Joint  U.S.  headquarters  thatj  are  already 
maintained  both  in  the  U^.  and  iBurope? 

52.  Are  there  now,  or  have  theiie  ever  been, 
any  Department  of  Defense  or  Washington 
Liaison  Group  contingency  plans  for  the 
emergency  evacuation  of  U.8,  iuiitary  de- 
pendents in  Central  Biirope  to  Northern  Ire- 
land or  the  Republic  of  Ireland? 

53.  What  was  the  military  requljement  that 
necessiuted  doubling  the  size  0f  the  U-S. 
gamson  stationed  In  Bermuda  from  1,000 
personnel  on  March  31,  1973,  t<^  3,000  per- 
sonnel as  of  June  30.  19737  What  is  the  mili- 
tary mission  of  the  UJS.  force?  H0w  long  has 
this  force  been  stationed  In  Bermuda?  What 
national  security  objective  does  It  support? 
What  is  the  total  annual  dollar  ^t  of  this 
force  deployment? 

54.  The  Department  of  Defense  Indicated 
In  1973  that  the  primary  pxirposeof  the  VS. 
military  presence  on  the  Japan  mainland  was 
"to  maintain  an  operational,  logistical  and 
communications  base  structure  which  Is 
viewed  as  minimally  necessary  to  promote 
US.  security  Interests  and  forelgq  policy  ob- 
jectives In  the  Far  East."  «  Who  has  deter- 
mined what  force  Is  "minimally*  necessary 
to  support  UJ3.  Far  East  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives? What  are  the  specific  U4.  mlssiorj 
that  this  "operational,  logistical  and  com- 
munication base  structure"  are  siaintalned 
to  support?  What  Is  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  US.  forces  and  bases  in  Japan?  Does  this 
fcwce  presence  result  In  any  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclte  to  the  US.7  If  so.  what  were 
the  yearly  deficits  In  fiscal  years  1970,  1971 
1972.  1973?  ] 

85.  I'm  Informed  that  In  1971  iurlng  the 
Vietnam  War  there  were  appfoxlmately 
20.000  US.  military  personnel  (ac^mpanied 
by  36,000  military  dependents)  stationed  In 
Japan  In  the  base  structure  thao  I  asstime 
was  supporting  US.  war  efforts  Iq  Vietnam 
On   March  31.   1973.   there  were    18.000  US 
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mUitary  personnel  and  29,547  dependents 
stationed  in  Japan,  but  despite  the  end  of 
direct  U.S.  mUltary  Involvement  In  the  Viet- 
nam War  by  June  30,  1973,  the  number  of 
U.S.  mUitary  In  Japan  had  increased  to 
19,000  mlUtary  personnel.  Please  explain  the 
mUltary  mission  requirements  which  Justi- 
fied this  increase  in  our  Japan-based  force. 
Also  please  explain  why  in  a  period  of  In- 
creasing detente  with  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China,  the  end  of  direct  U.S.  mUltary  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  reduced  ten- 
sion between  North  and  South  Korea,  the 
seating  of  China  and  North  Korea  In  the 
U.N.,  reduced  danger  of  conflict  between 
Mainland  China  and  Taiwan  and  a  reduced 
U.S.  mUltary  presence  In  the  PhUippines 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  stUl  maintain  in  Japan 
an  "operational,  logistical  and  communica- 
tions base  structure"  of  practlcaUy  the  same 
size  as  was  required  during  the  period  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  Cold  War  with  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China? 

56.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  Indi- 
cated that  no  U.S.  combat  troops  are  based 
on  the  Japanese  mainland.  Does  this  refer 
only  to  ground  combat  troops  such  as  In- 
fantry, artlUery  and  armor,  or  does  It  In- 
clude the  combat  elements  of  all  air  naval 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  stationed  In  Japan' 
Please  explain  the  structvu-lng  of  aU  our 
armed  forces  In  Japan  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  combat  capability  of  the  force 
and  specific  examples  of  how  the  current 
force  aids  in  providing  combat  defense  to 
the  American  people?  Please  cite  the  pro- 
visions of  the  article  in  the  United  States- 
Republic  of  Korea  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
which  is  the  legal  basis  for  the  presence  In 
South  Korea  of  42.000  U.S.  mUltary  person- 
nel. It  this  treaty  does  not  provide  the  basis 
for  the  presence  of  US.  mUltary  forces  in 
South  Korea,  please  provide  the  Unguage  of 
the  accord  or  agreement  that  is  the  legal 
basis.  Since  what  date  have  US.  mUtATv 
personnel  been  stationed  in  South  Korea' 
Please  cite  the  legal  basis  for  aU  periods  of 
this  presence. 

87,  In  March,  1973,  your  predecessor.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Richardson,  stated  that  a 
continued  UJ3.  presence  In  Korea  was  necea- 
sary    as  an  earnest  signal  of  our  Intent  to 

?hI*^B*  '^^'^"^  ^^'  ^  »  g:uarantee  that 
the  UB.  (mUltary  assistance]  program  to 
modernize  Korean  force,  wolud  cSnSiue^ 
and  to  provide  poUtlcal  sta^bUlty  to  the  area  " 
Kease  comment  on  your  position  relative  to 
this  statement  and  the  need  for  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  US.  troops  in  South  Korea 
considering  the  foUowlng  facta  previously 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  • 

(1)  The  South  Korean  active  ground  forces 
number  around  800,000  men  backed  by  a 
large  tramed  reserve.  A  large  portion  of  the 
South  Korean  forces  are  Vietnam  combat 
veterans.  North  Korean  active  ground  fo-^^s 
strength  has  been  stated  by  DoD  as  number- 
ing aroiind  360.000  men  backed  by  a  smaUer 
reserve  than  maintained  in  the  South.  And 
the  North  Korean  force  has  not  been  in  sus- 
tained combat  operations  since  1963.  There 
are  no  Soviet  or  Chinese  combat  units  sta- 
tioned In  North  Korea.  (Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  R.  Laird's  Annual  Defenae  Depart- 
ment Report  FT  1973,  dated  Frt.  17.  1972) 

(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  statement 
of  "threat"  for  FY  1973  and  FY  1974  indl- 
catee  that  both  North  and  South  Korea  see 
aggression  aa  contrary  to  their  Interests 
(DoD  MlUtary  Manpower  Requirement*  Re- 
port, FY  1974) 

(3)  The  United  States  is  already  commit- 
ted to  a  five  year  •1.6  bUllon  mUltary  aaslst- 
ance  program  to  further  "modemlM"  the 
South  Korean  Armed  Forces  with  such  mod- 
em weapons  as  the  F-6K  fighter  plane.  (See 
cite  for  No.  1 ) 

(4)  la  FT  1972  the  pay,  upkeep  and  oper- 
aUng  costs  for  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  was  re- 
ported by  VaO  aa  $684  mUllon,  mUltary 
aaalatance  waa  (les  znlUlon  and  balance  of 
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payments  ran  over  $200  mlUlon.   (See  cite 
for  No.  1) 

(6)  The  present  South  Korean  Oovern- 
ment  which  continues  in  power  despite  con- 
stitutional constraints  to  the  contrary  ha* 
recently  further  restricted  the  constltution- 
aUy  guaranteed  freedoms  of  Its  people — cer- 
tainly not  an  indication  of  a  manner  or  de- 
gree of  poUtlcal  stabUlty  which  US.  forces 
coiUd  assist  In  providing. 

58.  Please  indicate  what  actions  the  DoD 
Intends  to  take  to  eliminate  the  excessive 
overhead  of  command  and  administrative 
personnel  in  the  headquarters  structure  com- 
manding U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  Specifically 
comment  on  the  reductions  planned  in  8th 
US.  Army  Headquarters.  I  U.S.  Armv  Corps, 
Headquarters  Au-  Force  Korea  (which  has 
been  reported  as  havUig  8,300  mUltary  per- 
sonnel assigned,  but  only  54  F-4  combat  air- 
craft permanently  assigned),  KORSCOM 
COMNAVPOR  Korea,  and  the  U.S.  element  of 
the  U.N.  Command  'Joint  U.S.  Forces. 

59.  Please  explain  the  mission  and  military 
reasons  that  require  the  continued  pre.sence 
of  the  U.S.  Second  Infantry  Division  In  Ko- 
rea. Why  is  10%  of  this  U.S.  Army  Division's 
strength  composed  of  South  Korea  soldiers? 
What  are  the  annual  costs  to  the  U.S.  of 
these  Republic  of  Korea  soldiers  serving  in  a 
U.S.  Army  division?  Are  there  not  enough 
U.S.  Army  personnel  stationed  in  Korea  to 
man  this  overseas  combat  division  with  US 
scrtdiers  at  full  Tables  of  Organization  and 
Equipment  strength?  Please  furnish  a  break- 
out of  the  major  unit  assignments  of  all  US 
Army  personnel  in  South  Korea.  What  is  the 
rated  degree  of  combat  readiness  and  morale 
of  this  division?  What  were  the  percentage 
rates  of  the  reenllstment,  AWOL,  non-Judicial 
and  JudlcUl  punishment  convictions  and  ad- 
ministrative discharges  hi  the  Second  Infan- 
try Division  in  fiscal  year  1972-73? 

60.  Are  US.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  stored 
m  South  Korea?  Does  the  2d  Division  ArtU- 
lery,  4th  MlssUe  Command  and  38th  ArtUlery 
Brigade  have  tactical  nuclear  weapons  deliv- 
ery capabUlty?  Are  there  any  Joint  U.S.-ROK 
contingency  plans  for  the  emergency  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons? 

61.  What  major  Items  of  weapons  and 
equipment  were  declared  surplus  to  US  re- 
quirements and  transferred  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  from  U.S.  stocks  in  South 
Vietnam?  What  was  the  total  acquisition  cost 
value  of  this  equipment?  Was  the  shipment 
to  Korea  of  these  surplus  Items  of  equipment 
paid  for  by  the  South  Korean  or  US  govern- 
ment? What  were  the  shipment  costs?  Did 
the  U.S.  government  receive  any  form  of  fi- 
nancial reimbursement  for  these  weapons 
and  equipment?  Waa  this  quantity  of  surplus 
equipment  and  weapons  discounted  from  the 
totals  of  mUltary  assistance  that  the  U.S  had 
pledged  to  provide  under  the  ROK  five-year 
modernization  program,  or  were  these  sur- 
plus items  furnished  over  and  above  the  U  S 
assistance  to  be  furnished  under  the  ROK 
modernization  program? 

62.  Press  articles  have  Indicated  that  cer- 
tain U.S.-ROK  construction  companlee  are 
currently  either  negotutlng  for  construction 
contracts,  or  actuaUy  constructing  perma- 
nent type  concrete  troop  barracks  and  de- 
pendent housing  units  on  which  the  U  S  Is 
guaranteeing  occupancy  through  1085,  Please 
comment  on  the  facts  in  this  matter  and  on 
whether  or  not  there  are  plans  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  envision  a  con- 
tinued US.  mUltary  presence  in  South  Korea 
untu  the  mld-igso's." 

63.  I  have  seen  reports  that  indicate 
that  JU8MAO  Korea  has  about  400  senior 
U.8.  officers  and  non -commissioned  officers 
and  160  U.S.  and  South  Korean  clvUlans  as- 
signed  or   employed.  •    This   seems   like   an 
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excessive  number  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
U.S.  military  assistance  group  has  been  advis- 
ing and  assisting  the  South  Korean  Armed 
Forces  for  24  years.  Please  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  organizational  manning  table  for  JUS- 
MAG  Korea.  Also  please  provide  the  specific 
assigned  missions  and  current  duties  of  head- 
quarters JUSMAQ  and  each  of  Its  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Sections.  Provide  a  listing  by 
type,  quantity  and  year  of  delivery  In-coun- 
try of  the  major  items  of  U.S.  mUltary  equip- 
ment that  JUSMAG  Korea  mUltary  advisors 
are  actively  advising  the  South  Korean 
Armed  Forces  on  how  to  operate  or  main- 
tain. Indicate  the  rank  and  service  of  the 
U.S.  mUltary  personnel  advising  the  South 
Korean  on  each  major  item  of  equipment 
and  indicate  the  overall  total  time  the  advis- 
ors have  been  assigned  in  South  Korea. 
What  were  the  annual  total  costs  to  the 
U.S.  (including  pay  and  allowances)  of 
JUSMAO  Korea  In  fiscal  years  1969-1973. 
What  has  been  the  total  dollar  costs  to  the 
US.  of  this  military  assistance  group  since 
its  inception  In  1949?  When  Is  it  envisioned 
that  this  mUltary  assistance  effort  may  be 
terminated? 

64.  In  the  1972  Shanghai  Communique  the 
U.S.  affirmed  its  Intention  to  ultimately  with- 
draw all  U.S.  forces  and  military  installa- 
tions from  Taiwan.  Yet  In  1972  and  through- 
out 1973  the  number  of  U.S.  mUltary  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Taiwan  remained  at 
aroxmd  9,000.  What  future  plans.  If  any, 
does  the  Department  of  Defense  have  In  re- 
gard to  a  substantive  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  personnel  assigned  to  the  Tai- 
wan Defense  Command  and  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group?  With  the  end  of  di- 
rect U.S.  mlUtary  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  why  Is  It  not  possible  to  now  withdraw 
the  U.S.  air  transport  elements  and  most  of 
the  communication  units  that  were  there  to 
support  U.S.  combat  efforts  In  Southeast 
Asia? 

65.  Please  cite  the  language  of  the  article 
of  the  1954  United  States-Republic  of  China 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  or  other  pertinent 
agreement  or  accord,  which  provides  the  legal 
basis  for  the  presence  on  Taiwan  of  9,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  nearly  5,000  de- 
pendents. AJso  please  cite  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  1954  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
which  is  construed  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  providing  mUltary  forces  such  as 
the  Taiwan  Defense  Command  which  are 
prlmarUy  responsible  for  assisting  In  the 
defense  and  security  of  Taiwan. 

66.  What  is  the  current  authorized  strength 
of  MAAO  Taiwan?  Please  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  organizational  manning  table  for  this 
MAAG.  Also  provide  the  specific  assigned 
missions  and  cxurent  duties  of  the  MAAG 
headquarters  and  each  of  its  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  Sections.  Please  provide  a  listing 
of  the  major  Items  of  U.S.  equipment  on 
which  U.S.  MAAO  advisors  are  currently 
assisting  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  rank 
and  service  of  the  U.S.  advisors  so  assigned. 
On  what  date  was  this  MAAO  established? 
When  is  it  envisioned  Its  advisory  duties 
can  be  terminated?  What  are  the  non-classi- 
fied duties  of  the  U.S.  Defense  attaches  In 
Taiwan? 

67.  Please  explain  the  change  of  military 
mission  or  force  requirement  that  caused 
the  number  of  U.S.  personnel  stationed  in 
the  Philippines  to  Increase  by  1,000  from 
March  31,  1973  to  June  30.  1973.  What  are 
the  mlUtary  missions  that  require  16.000 
U.S.  military  personnel  stationed  In  the 
Philippines?  Please  cite  the  specific  language 
of  the  treaty,  agreement  or  accord  which  Is 
the  legal  basis  for  the  presence  of  this 
U.S.  force  and  their  accompanying  15.000 
dependents. 

68.  I  am  Informed  there  are  about  50  U.S. 
military  personnel  assigned  to  MAAO  Philip- 
pines.'* What  Is  the  mission  and  a-sslgned 


duties  of  the  MAAG  headquarters  and  Its 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Sections?  What 
are  the  major  Items  of  U.S.  equipment  on 
which  U.S.  advisors  assist  the  Philippine 
Armed  Forces?  Please  furnish  an  organiza- 
tional manning  table  for  MAAO  Philippines. 
On  what  date  was  this  MAAG  established? 
When  is  It  envisioned  its  advisory  functions 
can  be  terminated?  What  phases  of  counter- 
Insurgency  training  has  the  MAAG  provided 
to  the  PhUIpplne  Armed  Forces?  Have  MAAG 
U.S.  Army  advisors  ever  accompanied  the 
Philippine  Army  units  they  advise  on  field 
operations? 

69.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  Okinawa  serves  as  the  principal  offshore 
operational  and  logistical  supply  base  for 
U.S.  forces  In  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  estimates  that  38,000  US.  military  per- 
sonnel and  nearly  20.000  dependents  will  be 
stationed  there  In  FY  1974."  Please  explain 
why  U.S.  security  requires  19.000  U.S.  mUltary 
personnel  In  Japan  "to  maintain  an  opera- 
tional, logistical  and  communication  bare 
structure  to  promote  U.S.  security  Interests 
In  the  Far  East,"  and  38,000  additional  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  the  Japanese  adminis- 
tered Ryukyu  Islands  to  provide  yet  another 
"logistical  supply  base  structure"  for  the 
same  area  (for  example.  Northeast  Asia  would 
appear  to  be  more  readUy  serviced  by  supply 
facilities  in  Japan)  ?  And  what  are  the  U.S. 
combat  forces  in  the  Western  Pacific  area  be- 
ing served  by  this  vast  US.  logistical  base 
structure?  Please  list  the  military  combat 
forces  that  are  served  by  this  logistical  base 
structure.  And  explain  why  they  require  such 
a  vast  forward  logistical  support  capabUlty 
In  Asia. 

70.  Please  cite  the  language  of  the  article 
or  paragraph  In  any  agreement  or  accord 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  provides  the  legal  basis  for  a  UJS.  com- 
mitment to  maintain  38,000  military  person- 
nel In  Okinawa.  What  Is  the  total  annual  cost 
to  the  US.  of  our  bases  and  personnel  In 
Okinawa? 

71.  Please  explain  the  mission  and  purpose 
of  the  continued  presence  of  most  of  the 
3rd  Marine  Division  in  Okinawa.  When  Is 
It  anticipated  that  this  ground  combat  di- 
vision can  be  withdravm? 

72.  Please  cite  the  article  and  language  of 
the  agreement  or  accord,  signed  by  the  U.S 
and  ThaUand,  which  provides  the  legal  basis 
for  a  U.S.  commitment  of  39,000  mUltary  per- 
sonnel stationed  In  Thailand.  What  U.S. 
national  security  objective  requires  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  U£.  mUltary  personnel 
In  ThaUand?  In  consideration  of  the  recent 
change  of  government  In  Thailand  what  Is 
yoTir  estimate  of  when  It  will  be  possible  to 
withdraw  JUSMAG  Thailand?  I  am  told  that 
there  are  about  200  U.S.  mUltary  personnel 
assigned  to  this  Joint  US.  mlUtary  assistance 
group;  what  Is  the  mission  and  assigned 
duties  of  these  military  advisory  personnel?  " 
What  are  the  major  Items  of  equipment  and 
the  date  delivered  in-country,  which  U.S.  ad- 
visors assist  the  Thai  Armed  Forces  In  oper- 
ating or  maintaining?  Have  U.S.  mUltary 
advisors  assisted  In  the  counterlnsurgency 
training  of  the  Thai  Armed  Forces;  do  these 
U.S.  advisors  accompany  the  Thai  units  they 
advise  on  field  operations?  What  was  the 
total  annual  cost  to  the  U.S.  in  FT  1973  of 
the  presence  of  our  military  persoimel  and 
bases  In  Thailand? 

73.  Please  cite  the  language  In  the  US.- 
Ethloplan  Facilities  Agreement  that  provides 
the  legal  basis  for  the  U.S.  commitment  of 
almost  900  mUltary  personnel  and  about 
7,500  dependents  to  be  present  In  Ethiopia. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  this  force  In 
each  year  during  the  period  1963-1973? 

74.  I  understand  that  the  mission  of  the 
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MAAG  Ethiopia  is  to  supervise  and  admin- 
ister the  U.S.  MUitary  Security  Assistance 
Program  for  Ethiopia.  Please  explain  the 
specific  parts  of  this  mlUtary  security  pro- 
gram and  how  each  of  these  parts  of  the 
program  relates  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  principal  U.S.  national  security  objec- 
tives. Also  please  provide  an  explanation  of 
the  major  duties  performed  by  the  MAAO 
headquarters  and  each  of  its  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  Sections,  and  a  listing  by  type, 
quantity  and  date  delivered  In-couutry  of 
the  major  Items  of  U.S.  equipment  which 
MAAG  advisors  assist  the  Ethiopians  In  the 
using  or  maintaining.  Are  any  U.S.  mUitary 
personnel  stationed  In  Eritrea?  If  so,  what 
are  their  duties? 

75.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  indi- 
cated that  the  primary  reason  a  Brigadier 
General  is  assigned  as  the  senior  commander 
of  MAAG  Ethiopia  is  "to  ensure  that  the 
MAAG  Is  able  to  maintain  contacts  at  the 
appropriate  command  and  staff  levels  In  the 
mUltary  establishment  of  the  host  country." 
I  find  this  explanation  particiUarly  uncon- 
vincing when  one  considers,  for  example,  that 
In  countries  such  as  Colombia  (which  like 
Ethiopia  furnished  a  combat  battalion  to 
fight  with  U.S.  forces  In  Korea  In  1951-52), 
Venezuela,  Liberia.  Zaire,  ChUe.  Netherlands. 
Norway,  Denmark,  Peru,  Portugal.  Guate- 
mala and  Uruguay  the  military  assistance 
group>s  are  commanded  by  a  colonel.  Please 
comment  on  why  MAAG  Ethiopia  camnot  be 
commanded  by  other  than  a  general  officer. 
On  what  date  was  MAAO  Ethiopia  estab- 
lished? When  Is  it  envisioned  that  the  duties 
of  this  mUltary  assistance  group  can  bo 
terminated? 

76.  Are  there  any  US.  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands? 
If  so,  what  is  the  mission  and  assigned  duties 
of  these  personnel  ? 

77.  What  is  the  mission  and  principal  du- 
ties of  the  30  U.S.  mUltary  personnel  assigned 
to  the  U5.  mUitary  assistance  group  in 
Zaire?  Are  these  U.S.  advisors  instructing 
the  mUitary  forces  Zaire  In  counterlnsur- 
gency operations?  Please  cite  the  language  of 
the  agreement  or  accord,  which  provides  the 
legal  basis  for  the  presence  in  Zaire  of  these 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  80  accompanying 
dependents.  Please  explain  specifically  how 
this  US.  mUltary  presence  In  Zaire  assists 
In  the  accomplishment  of  the  two  principal 
U.S.  national  security  objectives.  When  does 
the  Department  of  Defense  envision  that  the 
assistance  this  mUltary  group  provides  to 
Zaire  can  be  terminated? 

78.  Please  cite  the  language  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco  which  provides  the  legal  t)asls  for 
the  presence  In  Morocco  of  1,000  UJS.  mUl- 
tary personnel  and  their  accompanying  7,600 
dependents.  What  Is  the  mission  and  prin- 
cipal duties  of  the  US.  mUltary  personnel 
assigned  to  MUSLO  Morocco?  What  alter- 
natives has  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
sidered for  other  ways  to  accomplish  the 
operational  funcUon  of  the  communication 
station  In  Morocco?  Could  this  communica- 
tion function  be  accomplished  by  an  afloat 
capability?  What  was  the  annual  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  maintain  the  U.S.  mUl- 
tary base  and  personnel  in  Morocco  In  fiscal 
years  1968-1973' 

79.  In  July  1970  the  Pltzhuph  Commis- 
sion Report  (page  57)  recommended  that  the 
Joint  U.S.  Southern  Command  headquarters 
be  abolished,  yet  there  are  stUl  a  dozen  gen- 
eral flag  officers  and  dozens  of  field  grade 
officers  assigned  to  this  Joint  headquarters 
to  command  combat  components  which  con- 
sist of  leas  than  6.000  personnel.  Please 
comment  on  what  plans  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  for  eliminating  this  costly  and 
unnecessarily  large  administrative  and  com- 
mand overhead.  What  Is  the  US  military 
requirement  that  dictates  the  continued  op- 
eration In  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  schools  to  train  Latin  Ameil- 
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can  officers?  After  20  years  of  kperatlon,  is  It 
not  reasonable  to  expect  tint  these  train- 
ing schools  c*n  now  be  clos«d.  since  Latin 
American  Armed  Forces  shoul  1  by  now  havo 
a  sufficient  cadre  of  trained  personnel  to 
conduct  their  own  training? 

80.  I  understand  that  the  inlsslon  of  the 
V.S.  Army's  193d  Infantry  Brigade  Is  to  de- 
fend  the  Panama  Canal  from  attack. >«  Please 
state  the  external  ground  fo»cea  which  are 
considered  to  pose  a  "threat"  Ito  the  ground 
security  of  the  Panama  Canai.  What  is  the 
mission  and  principal  dutlei  of  the  trjB. 
Military  Group  Panama?  Please  Indicate  the 
type,  quantity  and  date  of  delivery  in-coun- 
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led  to  the 

U.S.   Mill- 


to  Lndepend- 


try  of  major  VS.  weapons  f 

Republic  of  Panama   under 

tary  Assistance  program  In  flsial  years  1971- 
1973.  ^ 

81.  For  each  of  the  follow! 
Mlsslon/MILaPs:  Please  Indicate  the  mis 
slon  and  speclflc  duties  of  th4  U.S.  military 
personnel  ciurently  assigned,  tie  type,  quan- 
tity, and  date  of  delivery  In^untry  since 
FY  1970  of  the  major  weapon^  and  Items  of 
equipment  furnished  under  fhe  •U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  program,  weapins  purchased 
throxigh  mlliury  sales  agreements  negoti- 
ated by  the  Mission /MTLOP,  the  date  that 
each  Mission/ MTLOP  was  established,  and  If 
possible,  specific  examples  ^f  how  each 
Mlsslon/MILOP  has  contributed  to  assisting 
the  host  country  In  developlnjg  a  capabUlty 
to  defend  themselves  from  at*ck  and  pro 
tectlng  their  sovereign  rights 
ence  and  self-determination. 

MILOP  Argentina. 
BULaP  Bolivia. 
MILOP  Brazil. 
MILOP  Chile. 
MILOP  Colombia. 
MILOP  Cofita  Rica. 
MAAO  Dominican  Republic. 
MILOP  El  Salvador. 
MILOP  Ouatamala. 
MELOP  Honduras. 
MILOP  Paraguay. 
MAAO  Peru. 
MILOP  Uruguay. 
MILOP  Veneeioela. 

82.  Please  explain  the  mlssl)n  and  func 
tlons  of  the  Joint  Brazll-U.S.  Defense  Com- 
mission and  the  Joint  BrazlLUS.  Military 
Commission.  Please  explain  ttie  command 
and  control  channels  established  for  these 
Joint  commissions  by  bllater&i  agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil.  Viteat  Is  the  re- 
lationship between  these  bUa«eral  commis- 
sions and  the  US.  Embassy  aqd  the  MILOP 
In  Brazil?  How  many  V3.  mlllHary  personnel 
are  assigned  to  the  U.S.  S€«t4on8  of  these 
two  Joint  Commissions?  How  I  many  to  the 
MILOP  and  the  Defense  attach^  office?  What 
Is  the  total  amount  of  appropriated  funds  al- 
located to  the  operation  of  tllese  Commis- 
sions? I 

83.  Please  explain  the  mls8lo4  and  purpose 
of  the  Inter-American  Defense  $oard  and  the 
Inter- American  Defense  College  land  the  mili- 
tary Justification  for  the  number  of  senior 
U.S.  officers  assigned  to  them,  tjst  the  sub- 
stantive accomplishments  of  thflnter-Amer- 
Ican  Defense  Board  over  the  iast  10  years 
which  have  contributed  to  JJS.  national 
security  objectives.  How  Is  th^  course  cur- 
ricula of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Col- 
lege formulated  and  what  ag*icy  approves 
this  curricula?  Please  summarize  the  major 
objectives  of  the  course  of  instrtictlon  taught 
at  the  Inter-American  Defense  College,  does 
this  course  stress  countertnsuigency  opera- 
tions? What  Is  the  total  costi^to  the  UJ3. 
Oovemment  for  this  CoUegi  (Including 
faculties,  operation  and  maintenance  pay 
and  allowances)  ?  | 

84.  The  Military  Manpower  ^qulrements 
Report  for  F7  1974  Indicates  that  68%  of  the 
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FY  1974  Department  of  Defense  total  active 
military  force  will  be  serving  as  officer  or 
non-commlssloned  officers/specialists.  Please 
provide  a  specific  explanation  of  why  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  active  armed  forces  to  main- 
tain such  a  large  percentage  of  executive  and 
supervisory  personnel.  What  percentage  of 
these  officers  and  non-commlssloned  officers 
are  assigned  to  authorized  combat  command 
and  leadership  positions?  What  percentage 
to  headquarters  staff  and  administrative  as- 
signments? What  percentage  to  support  and 
communication  duties? 

85.  Please  provide  your  conunents  on  what 
actions  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  pre- 
paring to  take  during  FY  1975  to  Increase 
the  overall  combat  productivity  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary manpower.  Please  comment  on  the 
specific  steps  you  plan  to  take  during  FY 
1975  and  FY  1976  to  Increase  the  percentage 
of  each  service's  end-strength  manpower  as- 
signed to  combat  skills,  Intermediate  combat 
units  and  major  combat  units. 

86.  Please  furnish  your  conmients  on  what 
specific  steps  the  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  take  within  each  service  during  FY 
1975  toward  reducing  the  overall  number  of 
military  personnel  assigned  to  command 
headquarters  and  support  duties.  What  is  the 
estimated  percentage  of  the  total  FY  1975 
DOD  personnel  force  that  will  be  assigned  to 
command  headquarters  and  support  duties? 

87.  What  is  the  total  number  of  DOD  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  assigned  to  transient 
status  during  FY  1975?  What  Is  the  total 
estimated  cost  for  this  transient  manpower? 
How  many  permanent  change  of  station 
(PCS)  moves  among  the  total  Department 
of  Defense  manpower  force  do  you  estimate 
will  be  required  in  FY  1975?  How  does  this 
estimate  compare  with  the  total  PCS  moves 
made  during  FY  1974?  What  U  the  estimated 
overall  cost  of  the  FY  1975  PCS  moves?  Please 
comment  on  what  actions  you  propose  to  take 
to  cause  the  services  to  restrict  and  reduce 
the  number  of  PCS  moves  projected  for  FY 
1975? 

88.  Please  provide  Information  on  the  ac- 
tions which  you  plan  to  take  to  reduce  mili- 
tary grade  creep.  What  consideration  is  being 
given  to  returning  our  active  duty  officer 
corps  to  the  pre-Korean  War  concept  of  serv- 
ing In  their  permanent,  rather  than  tempo- 
rary, rank  during  peacetime? 

89.  How  many  four  and  three  star  officers 
will  be  serving  on  active  duty  on  June  30, 
1974?  Please  Indicate  by  grade  and  service 
how  many  field  grade  officers  and  company 
grade  officers  will  be  serving  on  active  duty 
on  June  30.  1974.  Please  provide  Information 
on  how  these  grade  levels  compare  to  the 
grade  levels  on  June  30,  1945,  June  30.  1963, 
June  30,  1984  and  June  80,  1973. 

90.  The  London-based  Institute  of  Strate- 
gic Studies  reported  In  1973  (Vol.  XV,  No.  1, 
Jan-Feb  1973  "The  Wasteful  Ways  of 
NATO")  that  the  adjusted  peacetime  division 
slice  (division  plus  Its  share  of  nondlvlslonal 
support  personnel)  for  U.S.  Forces  In  West 
Germany  was  approximately  42,000  men  but 
only  18,500  for  Soviet  Forces.  In  the  FY  1973 
Department  of  Defense  MUltary  Posture 
Statement,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Admiral  Moorer  stated,  "A  Soviet 
tank  division  at  full  strength  has  about  9.000 
men.  over  300  tanks;  whereas  an  average  U.S. 
armored  division  has  about  17,000-18,000 
men,  324  tanks."  Considering  that  the  tank 
is  the  primary  weapon  of  an  armored  divi- 
sion, would  you  please  explain  why  a  U.S. 
armored  division  with  twice  as  many  soldiers 
as  a  Soviet  division  can  field  only  24  more 
battle  tanks,  and  why  Soviet  divisions  ap- 
parently attain  a  much  better  division  slice 
In  the  use  of  their  combat  skill  manpower. 

91.  What  specific  weapons  systems  do  you 
consider  are  Imperative  to  the  attainment 
of  U.S.  national  security  objectives  In  FY 
1975? 


92.  If  you  were  required  to  make  reduc- 
tions In  the  defense  portion  of  the  FY  1975 
budget  In  each  of  the  amounts  stated  below, 
outline  and  explato  what  specific  actions  you 
would  take  In  regard  to  reducing:  (1)  Stra- 
tegic Forces,  (2)  General  Purpose  Forces,  (3) 
Alrllft/Seallft.  (4)  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces,  (5)  Research  and  Development.  (6) 
Central  Supply  and  Maintenance,  (7)  Train- 
Ing,  Medical  and  General  Personnel  Activi- 
ties, (8)  Administration  and  Associated  Ac- 
tivities, (9)  Procurement  and  (10)  Support 
to  other  Nations. 

$5  bUllon. 
$10  bUllon. 
$20  blUlon. 
$30  blUlon. 

93.  Please  provide  conunents  from  each  of 
the  military  services  on; 

(1)  What  each  Service  considers  as  the 
minimum  essential  manpower  force  levels, 
overseas  deployments  and  weapons  systems 
(In  the  Inventory  or  to  be  procured  and  pro- 
duced by  1983)  required  for  accomplishment 
of  the  assigned  Service  mission  statement? 

(2)  What  military  and  civilian  manpower 
deployments,  overseas  bases  and  projected 
weapons  systems  each  Service  believe  It  pos- 
sible to  reduce  or  eliminate? 

(3)  What  portions  of  their  mission  state- 
ments and  force  commitments  should  be  al- 
tered or  eliminated  In  the  interest  of  better 
mission  accomplishment,  more  efficient  op- 
eration and  Improvement  of  combat  capa- 
bility? 

94.  Please  provide  a  statement  from  each 
mUltary  Department  outiming  the  specific 
military  requirements  that  the  Department 
considers  essential  to  the  attainment  of  U.S. 
national  security  objectives  through  1980. 
Through  1986. 

95.  Please  have  each  military  service  (with 
separate  statements  prepared  by  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps)  prepare  and  submit  a 
statement  of  how  they  view  the  overall  mis- 
sion assignment,  force  structuring,  deploy- 
ment, and  weapons  ssrstem  programming  of 
each  of  their  sister  services,  and  what 
changes  they  would  recommend  for  the  other 
services. 

96.  To  date  the  Vienna  talks  on  Mutual 
Force  Reductions  (MPR)  have  hinged  on  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  on  a  mu- 
tually acceptable  level  of  troop  reductions 
in  Central  Europe.  Assiunlng  that  some 
slightly  lower  level  of  forces  can  eventually 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  superpowers,  would 
you  please  comment  on  how  a  reduction  of 
say  26.000  men  each  would  alleviate  the  basic 
problem  and  danger  of  a  continuing  armed 
confrontation  of  the  superpowers  In  Central 
Europe?  Wouldn't  a  formal  agreement  estab- 
lishing a  treaty-specified  level  of  force  have 
a  tendency  to  Institutionalize  and  perpetuate 
an  almost  permanent  level  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
military  forces  In  Central  Europe,  rather 
than  substantively  reducing  the  threat  of 
continued  armed  confrontation? 

97.  In  your  recent  FY  1975  defense  posture 
statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  you  were  quoted  in  the 
press  as  stating  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  "beating  fat  Into  swords".  In 
February,  1972,  Secretary  of  Defense  Lalrd 
Indicated  that  the  FY  1973  Defense  Budget 
was  a  "no  fat,  bare  bones  '  request;  In  March. 
1973,  Secretary  Richardson  Indicated  that  he 
had  closely  examined  the  Defense  Budget 
for  FY  1974  and  had  found  no  fat  In  it.  Now 
you  are  indicating  that  there  Is  (and  evi- 
dently has  been)  fat  In  the  defense  budget 
particularly  in  the  area  of  manpower.  But 
you  propose  to  shift  this  fat  Into  Increased 
combat  forces.  What  change  In  threat  analy- 
sis or  national  defense  mission  and  seciu-ity 
requirements  necessitate  additional  U.S. 
combat  elements?  Why  can't  this  manpower 
fat  that  you  Indicate  Is  In  the  budget  not 
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be  eliminated  from  active  duty  and  savings 
niade  in  overall  manpower  costs? 

98.  The  1975  Defense  budget  requests  funds 
for  the  development  of  an  ICBM  capacity 
with  greater  accuracy  than  the  present  1,600 
feet  of  the  Mlnuteman.  In  addition,  funds 
are  requested  for  Increasing  the  "yield"  of 
the  nuclear  warheads.  Since  the  present 
targeting  policy  Includes  both  military  and 
non-mllltary  (cities)  targets,  what  Is  the 
need  for  a  nuclear  missile  accuracy  of  less 
than  1,500  feet,  unless  the  military  target 
is  a  hardened  silo  under  the  ground?  Please 
explain  especially  In  view  of  the  request  of 
an  Increased  yield  of  the  warheads. 

99.  Since  so  many  of  the  mUltary  targets 
are  located  near  population  centers,  the 
effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion  on  the  mUltary 
target  near  a  city  will  be  catastrophic  to  the 
civilian  population.  The  military  targets  that 
are  remote  from  the  clvUlan  population  need 
no  further  warhead  accuracy  unless  again 
the  Intention  Is  to  target  missiles  In  hard- 
ened silos.  In  view  of  the  additional  blUlons 
betog  spent  for  ASW  research  by  the  United 
States,  won't  the  Soviets  Interpret  these  pro- 
grams of  Increased  accuracy  and  yield  as  a 
first  strike  poUcy  by  the  United  States? 
Please  explain. 

100.  Secretary  of  Defense  Lalrd  In  1969 
Interpreted  the  development  of  a  high  yield 
Soviet  mlssUe  as  a  first  strike  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  even  though  that  mIssUe  did 
not  render  vulnerable  our  submarine  fleet. 
Why  would  the  Soviet  Union  not  be  Justified 
In  making  a  slmUar  assessment  of  United 
States  development  of  such  a  high  yield/ 
high  accuracy  weapon  S3^tem?  Please 
explain. 

101.  What  effect  will  this  proposal  for  a 
new  generation  of  mlssUes  of  greater  yield 
and  greater  accuracy  have  on  the  SALT 
negotiations?  Please  explain. 

102.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  Interpret  our 
actions  of  developing  a  higher  yield/higher 
accuracy  ICBM  warhead  as  the  development 
of  a  first  strike  capability  (I.e.  a  U.S.  capac- 
ity to  hit  Soviet  mlssUes  in  their  sUos), 
would  not  that  Interpretation  Increase  the 
likelihood  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  making  the  option  of  a  first  strike  by 
the  Soviet  Union  more  enticing  to  them? 
If  our  submarine  fleet  would  still  be  a  deter- 
rent to  a  first  strike,  what  Is  the  necessity 
of  buUdlng  the  new  generation  of  high 
acciu-acy/hlgh  yield  weapons  for  our  land 
based  missiles? 

103.  If  our  land-based  ICBM's  are  given  a 
new  war-making  role  by  developing  for  them 
a  new  high  yield/high  accuracy  warhead,  will 
those  with  operational  responsibility  be  able 
to  argue  that  phasing  out  the  land  based 
mlssUes  no  longer  makes  sense  and  therefor© 
such  a  proposal  at  SALT  will  be  undermined 
by  this  new  policy  of  weapons  development? 
Please  explain. 

104.  In  1969  my  request  for  a  listing  of  all 
research  projects  funded  by  the  several  de- 
fense departments  triggered  a  massive  and 
prolonged  exercise  that  ultimately  produced 
a  listing  eqiUvalent  in  volume  to  a  file  cab- 
inet. The  time  it  took  to  produce  the  mate- 
rial suggested  to  us  at  the  time  that  DoD 
Information  systems  for  ongoing  research 
projects  might  not  be  complete.  What  Is  the 
status  of  your  systems  today  for  reporting 
to  the  DoD  management,  and  to  Congress, 
information  on  research  projects?  In  par- 
ticular, what  changes,  if  any.  have  been  made 
in  these  systems  since  the  time  of  my  initial 
inquiry? 

106.  The  Section  203  requirement  of  the 
defense  authorization  for  FY  1970  put  Into 
motion  a  major  review  of  each  DoD  research 
project  to  test  relevance  to  defense  needs. 
What  are  present  DoD  policy  procedural  re- 
quirements concerning  the  relevance  of  DoD 
funded  research  to  defense  needs?  1  would 
appreciate  such  information  for  ARPA  and 
for  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Air  Force 
and  Navy. 


106.  How  much  research  Is  DoD  now  fund- 
ing at  universities?  How  has  that  funding 
changed  since  FY  1970?  Please  provide  in- 
formation by  fiscal  years. 

107.  For  DoD  funded  university  research. 
what  information  is  there  on  the  proportion 
of  projects  funded  as  a  result  of  specific  DoD 
requests  for  proposals  and  projects  funded 
as  a  result  of  unsolicited  proposals?  What 
is  DoD  policy  on  fvmding  of  research  via 
unsolicited  proposals? 

108.  Please  compare  the  relative  proportions 
of  research  funded  via  grants  at  universities 
for  FY  1970  and  for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for 
which  information  is  avaUable.  What  factors 
now  determine  whether  a  contract  or  a  grant 
wlU  be  used  to  fund  DoD  research  at  uni- 
versities? In  particular,  is  the  choice  at  the 
option  of  the  University,  or  is  it  related  to 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  defense  needs? 

109.  One  apparent  result  of  the  Section  203 
legislation  was  a  decision  by  the  DoD  to  with- 
draw support  from  certain  specific  fields  of 
science,  such  as  high  energy  physics.  This 
led  to  some  strains  upon  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  and  other  agenciep  as  fund- 
ing of  defense  supported  projectp.  suddenly 
ended.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  what 
lessons  for  Federal  research  aamlnlttratlon 
were  learned  from  DoD's  Implementation  of 
Section  203?  In  particiUar,  what  was  learned 
about  coordinating  Federal  research  when  it 
is  shifted  from  one  agency  to  another?  How 
pertinent  is  this  experience  to  shifts  that 
may  attend  futiire  Federal  organization  of 
energ^y  research  and  development? 

110.  From  your  standpoint,  what  have  been 
the  long-term  effects  of  section  203  upon  re- 
lations between  the  academic  community 
and  the  Department  of  Defense? 

111.  Please  describe  the  research  now 
funded  by  the  DoD  and  its  constituent  de- 
partments and  agencies  at  universities  and 
compare  it  with  the  situation  in  FY  1970  at 
the  outset  of  the  application  of  section  203. 
In  particular,  what  from  your  standpoint,  are 
the  notable  differences  In  purpose,  level  and 
subject  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not 
Admiral  Peet  but  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, would  respond  to  my  letter  of 
February  26,  1974,  and  to  the  letter  sent 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Commission  dated  April  26,  1974.  So  I 
make  that  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-944,  appoints  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bitcklet)  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  in  lieu  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
resigned. 


A  GALLIC  REMEMBRANCE  OP 
D-DAY— 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
unique  event  has  occurred  in  this  city, 
and  that  event  refers  to  echoes  of  a  war 
gone  by,  of  some  hundreds  of  French  men 
and  women  who  come  to  visit  us  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  envasion  of  Nor- 
mandy; who  came  with  flowers  in  their 
hands  and  thanks  from  their  hearts; 
who  showed  an  appreciation  for  a  day, 
perhaps  days,  perhaps  a  week,  for  what 
occurred  30  years  ago  on  the  Normandy 
beaches. 


They  showed  up  en  masse  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  to  pay  their  deepest  respects 
at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  what 
Americans  and  others  did  30  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  were  led  by 
their  distinguished  ambassador,  the  Hon- 
orable Jacques  Kosciusko-Morizet,  who 
was  with  them  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  who  participated  in 
the  commemoration  of  that  event. 

Very  few  of  these  French  men  and 
women  knew  who  the  American  soldiers 
were,  because  most  of  them  were  there 
the  day  and  gone  the  next.  They  had 
business  to  do,  grim  business,  and  many 
of  them  never  came  back,  but  at  least 
they  brought  some  hope  to  the  French 
and  to  us  on  that  day. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  French,  through 
their  ambassador  and  to  them  person- 
ally, to  those  who  came  over  with  flowers 
in  their  hands,  understanding  in  their 
thoughts,  and  thanks  from  their  hearts, 
that  we  appreciate  their  remembering. 
We  hope  that  what  happened  30  years 
ago  does  mark  the  end  of  an  era  and 
will  never  again  bring  about  the  crea- 
tion of  any  more  Normandy  bridgeheads. 

To  the  French  men  and  women  and 
to  their  ambassador  I  say  "merci." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
stories  in  today's  Star  and  Post  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
pubUcan  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  both 
of  us. 

(See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
passionate remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Those  of  us  who  were  alive  at  the  time, 
30  years  ago,  of  the  invasion  of  Norman- 
dy, each  has  his  own  lively  recollections 
of  the  day. 

I  remember  with  imdiminlshed  clarity 
the  impact  of  the  news  on  Americans.  I 
was  in  New  York,  and  feeling  frustrated 
at  the  inability  to  be  doing  anything 
worthwhile.  I  recall  I  went  to  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  and  there  broad- 
cast to  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world,  in  their  language,  the  message 
of  Winston  Churchill  announcing  the 
Normandy  invasion. 

So  each  of  us  has  his  own  recollections. 
But  none  of  them  can  compare  to  those 
who  actually  were  in  battle  and  commit- 
ted to  armed  combat  at  that  time. 

We  owe  them  at  the  least  the  gift  of 
our  recollection  and  of  our  obligation,  of 
our  imderstandlng  of  the  nature  of  that 
sacrifice  which  was  made  by  the  French, 
British,  Americans,  Australians.  New 
Zealanders,  and  all  of  the  others  who 
served  at  that  time,  including  the  Dutch, 
the  Belgians,  the  Scandanavians.  That 
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memory  should  not  be  al  owed  to  die. 
and    the    good    relationships    with    our 
countries   should   continue , 
build  upon  that  memory 
foundations  for  a  lasting  p^ce 

Then  I  hope,  after  all,  the  final  and 
best  lesson  of  sacrifice  thut  men  learn 
something  from  it.  and  leiming  some 
thing,  commit  their  heaqs 
minds,  dedicate  their  hesitts,  and  seek 
through  all  the  means  available  to  them, 
each  one,  their  best  effort*  toward  the 
eternal  best  hope  of  mankind,  a  truly 
lasting  and  just  peace. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  df  my  time. 
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We  should 
more  secure 


Ethibtt  1 
Echoes  or  a  Was  Oonx  By 
XRS     IN     Trzir     Hakds 
THJOa  HsASTs 


WrrH  Plow- 
TH^itks     Fbom 


( By  Henry  Mltchel) 

The  Prench  had  been  having;  a  hard  time 
with  lost  luggage  and  tran^^rtatlon  ar- 
rangements and  the  general  itrangeness  of 
our  country,  but  they  stood  stll  1  and  straight 
yesterday  morning  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Seven  hundred  of  them  weie  in  the  first 
waves  of  a  flowery  Invasion  of  American 
shores  to  commemorate  that  other  Invasion. 
30  years  ago  Thursday.  In  which  Allied  forces 
Invaded  Normandy  to  begin  tike  collapse  of 
Hitler's  Germany. 

Some  of  those  present  were  f  irmers,  whose 
sad  and  quiet  life  out  from  St.  Lo  or  Bayeux 
was  terrified  by  the  thundering  guns  of  Om- 
aha Beach.  Terrified  and  exalte  i  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Americans  lost  6,000  mei  i  the  first  day 
of  those  landings,  and  the  Preach  have  not 
forgot  It.  "It  U  a  heart  affali,"  said  Mme. 
Yvonne  Malfroy,  one  of  the  Tew  English - 
speaking  representatives  of  th<  long-memo- 
rled  French.  "They  want  to  say  thanks  for  all 
what  they  did  on  D-Day." 

For  those  were  not  the  days  of  French 
glory  that  De  Gaulle  was  so  pioud  of.  After 
the  fall  of  France,  when  the  Gi  >rmans  swept 
through  the  Ardennes  and  Into  Paris  and  the 
French  could  do  little  more  than  gaze  at  the 
Invincible  tanks,  De  Gaulle  wa«  reduced  to  a 
plea: 

"I  ask  you  to  believe  me  wien  I  say  the 
cause  of  France  Is  not  lost.  .  .  .  This  war  is 
not  limited  to  our  unfortunate  country.  The 
outcome  of  the  struggle  has  not  been  de- 
cided by  the  Battle  of  France." 

De  Gaulle  was  right.  The  out<:ome  was  not 
decided  by  the  Battle  of  France  at  all.  but  by 
the  fortunate  presence  of  the  Eagllsh  Chan- 
nel, a  glorious  tank-trap  as  sonebody  once 
said  to  ChurchUl.  And  the  fa»  of  France 
hung  also  on  English,  Russian  and  American 
arms.  Men  In  boats  and  men  oir  farms,  who 
could  not  pronounce  St.  Denis  right,  saved 
France. 

To  the  French,  the  Normand;'  landings  of 
30  years  ago  were  not  merely  a  <!  Irty  Job  that 
needed  doing,  nor  a  means  to  ( ndlng  a  war 
that  had  gone  on  too  long.  For  the  French, 
It  was  salvation,  the  resurrectle  n  of  French 
national  life  and  breath. 

So  here  they  were,  remembering,  and  lay- 
ing white  and  blue  fiowers  at  he  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  at  Arlington. 

The  French  ambassador  said  il  few  words: 
the  French  and  American  anthems  were 
played,  and  the  crowd  wandered  back  toward 
Its  buses.  On  the  way.  many  stopped  at  the 
graves  of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy.  "Par- 
don," said  a  man  in  a  beret,  novlng  up  to 
shoot  films  of  the  grave. 

The  yellow  sedum  was  In  blcom  between 
the  rocks  around  the  grave,  and  the  French- 
man seemed  to  be  focusing  on  It. 

A  small  man  with  war  decorations  on  his 


mlddleaged  chest  did  not  speak  English,  but 
he  was  studying,  nevertheless,  an  Inscription 
near  Robert  Kennedy's  cross: 

"In  our  sleep,  pain  that  cannot  rest  falls 
drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart;  and  In  our 
despair,  against  our  will,  comes  wisdom 
through  the  awful  grace  of  God." 

After  he  had  got  whatever  he  could  from 
that,  he  moved  on. 

Arlington  Is,  to  many  Americans,  holy 
ground  and  the  French,  most  of  whom  had 
never  left  France  before  In  their  lives,  a 
French  guide  said,  knew  this.  They  put  out 
all  their  cigarettes  before  walking  by  the 
dead. 

One  acien  comhattant,  looking  at  all  the 
rows,  seemed  determined  to  capture  some- 
thing. Tou  were  sure,  watching  him,  he  did 
not  know  Just  what. 

After  he  left  the  Unknowns  and  before  he 
got  to  the  President's  grave,  he  paused  al- 
most defiantly  and  pointed  his  camera  at  a 
smalT  stone  and  let  his  film  run.  Back  home 
bis  children  will  someday  wonder  what  Is 
meant  by: 

Edward  C.  Orlgsby  m 
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A  mlddle-siged  woman,  who  may  have  been 
an  American,  was  talking  about  letters  to 
another  woman  on  the  road  down  which 
everybody  was  plodding  along.  "He  would 
sign  It,"  she  said  In  a  tone  that  was  private, 
"he  woiild  sign  It  "My  love,  my  only  love."  " 

Many  of  the  French  paused  again  at  a  low 
wall  near  the  President's  grave.  "They  can  sit 
on  the  wall,"  said  the  cemetery  official.  No 
Frenchman  did.  "Now  the  trumpet  .  .  ."  some 
of  them  could  begin  to  read,  and  some  could 
not. 

The  tour  was  thought  of  a  year  or  so  ago 
by  Jean  Paul  RoncoU  and  a  group  of  citizens. 
Word  went  out  through  veteran's  organiza- 
tions. Franco  American  societies  and  the  like 
I  was  one  who  came  as  an  individual,  paying 
his  fare  (starting  at  $300)  for  his  own  rea- 
sons. Some  were  veterans,  some  students, 
some  widows,  some  children  of  soldiers.  Some 
came  by  the  88  France,  some  by  Pan-Am 
planes,  and  still  others  will  arrive  Thursday 
in  New  York  for  conmiemoratlve  ceremonies 
there.  Altogether  there  will  be  about  1,000,  a 
tour  guide  said. 

"At  least  65  per  cent  have  never  been  out- 
side France,"  said  Mme.  Monlque  Gll'"3ert, 
whose  business  Is  press  relations  and  tours. 
"With  so  many,  the  buses  at  the  New  York 
airport  Insisted  on  lumping  all  the  luggage 
together,  not  In  specific  buses  for  various 
hotels.  This  upset  many  of  the  French,  who 
were  ready  to,  what-you-say,  make  revolu- 
tion." She  said  most  of  the  anxiety  had  sub- 
sided by  yesterday,  however. 

In  New  York  they  will  all  cast  flowers  from 
the  Statute  of  Uberty,  a  gift  of  Prance,  Into 
the  sea. 

"We  worked  It  out  how  it  wotJd  be  If  we 
all  went  to  the  top  and  threw  our  flowers. 
It  would  take  one  day  and  a  half.  So  we  will 
stand  at  the  bottom  and  throw  flowers  Into 
the  sea,"  she  said. 

Visitors  passed  a  pile  of  dead  flowers  from 
the  graves  (they  are  collected  regularly  so 
the  flowera  on  the  graves  are  always  fresh) 
on  the  way  out.  The  French  must  have 
thought  contentedly  that  their  own  Irises, 
like  the  ones  Clovls  put  on  the  banners  of 
Prance,  were  fresh  on  the  stone  tomb,  tied, 
as  anybody  could  plainly  see,  with  the  bright 
trlcolored  ribbon  of  the  French. 

"Some  of  them,"  Mme.  Gilbert  was  ex- 
plaining about  the  visitors,  "are  Just  from 
farms  where  they  Just  get  the  milk  out  of 
the  cows.  Is  that  how  you  say  It?  They 
brought  with  them  lettere  to  give  the  mayor 
from  other  French  who  could  not  afford  to 
come.  They  wish  to  say  thank  you." 


(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
June  6,  1974] 

"Mxscx,  Mxacx" — A  Oaixic  Rkmeucbkancx 
OF  D-Dat — 1944 

(By  John  Sherwood) 

Thanks.  That's  all  they  want  to  say. 

Thanks  for  something  that  happened  30 
years  ago  tomorrow. 

Thanks  to  the  tired  American  liberators 
who  breezed  through  so  quickly,  accepting  a 
bottle  of  wine,  a  kiss,  a  bouquet  of  flowers, 
and  then  went  on  to  face  death  while  the 
French  prepared  to  face  life  once  again. 

About  900  French  citizens  have  Joined  to- 
gether for  a  second  "Operation  Overlord"  to 
bring  personal  messages  of  gratitude  to  the 
American  people. 

"Somebody  simply  had  to  do  something. 
It  absolutely  had  to  be  done.  It  was  essential 
that  we  say  mercl,  mercl,  mercl,"  says  the 
organizer  of  the  Washington-New  York  pil- 
grimage, Jean-PavU  RoncoU. 

A  36-year-old  Parisian  who  worked  nine 
months  on  the  project,  Roncoll's  fondest 
memories  of  the  D-Day  Normandy  Invasion 
"Is  of  a  smiling  GI  who  put  me  on  the  fen- 
der of  a  Jeep  for  a  ride  through  town.  He 
looked  so  tired,  but  he  smiled  and  smiled." 

There  was  never  reaUy  a  chance  to  say 
thank  you,  he  added.  "The  soldlera  went 
through  so  fast.  We  were  free,  but  they  were 
not.  There  were  more  battles  waiting  for 
them." 

Others  agreed  that  It  Is  at  last  time  to  aay 
thanks. 

The  group  leaves  Washington  for  New  York 
today,  but  at  a  reception  last  night  at  the 
Statler-Hllton  they  wanted  so  deqjerately 
to  get  the  message  across.  They  want  the 
American  people  to  be  told  why  they're 
here  laying  floral  wreaths  and  visiting 
mayors. 

"It's  like  the  liberation  was  yesterday," 
says  the  Rev.  Michael  Riquet,  a  Jesuit  who 
spent  13  months  In  a  concentration  camp 
and  who  nearly  died  there  after  losing  70 
pounds. 

Now  75,  he  says,  "We  must  always  be 
friends.  We  have  always  fought  side  by  side, 
In  three  wars.  We  have  never  fought  one 
another.  No  matter  what  else  happens,  we 
must  always  remember  this  one  fact." 

He,  too,  regrets  the  swift  passing  of  the 
American,  British  and  Canadian  soldiers  on 
their  way  to  other  battles.  "I  never  had  the 
chance  to  say  what  I  really  wanted  to  say. 
They  were  In  so  much  of  a  hurry." 

Georges  Mangln,  Leon  Roger,  Joseph  Prls- 
son  and  Pierre  Blalze,  all  farmera  from 
neighboring  villages  In  northeastern  Prance, 
also  felt  the  same  way. 

They  were  aU  fighters  In  the  Resistance, 
and  were  Imprisoned  by  the  Gestapo.  And 
they  are  all  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Americans  In  two  wars,  not  Just  one. 

These  farmers  are  by  no  means  wealthy 
men,  explained  an  Interpreter,  Monlque 
GUbert.  "They  have  reached  Into  their  life 
savings  to  come  here  and  do  this,"  she  said. 
The  men  could  not  afford  to  bring  their 
wives. 

The  theme  they  struck  was  a  familiar 
one: 

The  smiling  GI  was  exhausted  and  weary 
of  battle  but  with  more  to  come.  "We  were 
the  ones  who  should  have  been  smiling," 
Frisson  said.  "And  we  were,  we  were.  We 
danced  In  the  streets. 

"But  these  strangers  smiled  along  with 
us.  They  came  and  they  went  so  fast.  It  was 
the  most  beautiful  day  of  my  life.  I  will 
remember  It  always,  like  It  was  yesterday." 

And  who  were  they  anyway,  those  OIs  who 
marched  through  Prsmce  on  their  way  t* 
Berlin? 

"We  dont  know,"  Blalze  said.  "And  we 
never  will  know.  But  we  will  always  remem- 
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ber  them.  They  know  who  they  are,  so  Just 
tell  them  thank  you  for  vis  and  that  we  will 
never  forget  what  they  did." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tiinney)  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Mississippi  for 
giving  me  3  minutes  to  talk  about  this 
B-1  bomber  program, 

I  think  that  probably  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  any  Senator  has  to  do 
is  to  make  a  determination  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  spend  our  military  dol- 
lars. I  know  I  find  it  always  terribly  dif- 
ficult to  try  to  analyze  the  military  budg- 
et and  to  determine  which  programs 
should  be  supported  and  which  should 
not  be  supported,  particularly  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self to  have  any  special  expertise. 

I  do  feel  that  the  present  amendment 
which  is  concerned  primarily  with  cut- 
ting back  $255  million  on  B-1  fimding  Is, 
in  essence,  killing  the  program. 

I  think  we  have  to  evaluate  the  B-1 
bomber  program  upon  the  perspective  of 
whether  we  think  It  Is  a  valid  program 
or  not.  This  kind  of  an  amendment,  if 
it  carries,  would  in  my  mind  represent  a 
decision  by  the  Senate  to  eliminate  the 
B-1  from  our  arsenal  of  defensive  weap- 
ons. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  support  this  amendment  and  to  elim- 
inate the  B-1  bomber  program. 

I  think  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
"Triad"  of  strategic  weapons,  and  I 
think  if  we  eliminate  It  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  have  the  flexibility  that  we  need 
in  our  defense  posture. 

I,  perhaps,  am  somewhat  prejudiced, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  But  I  recall  the  fact  that  in  the 
late  1950's  and  in  the  early  1960's  there 
were  those  who  were  saying  that  the 
B-52  bomber  was  out  of  date.  It  was  old. 
and  we  ought  to  have  a  follow-on  bomb- 
er if  we  want  to  have  a  bomber  In  our 
defense  system. 

Thirteen  years  later,  the  B-52  bomber 
is  even  older,  and  it  has  undergone  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  metal  fatigue  as  a 
result  of  Intensive  bombing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  is  going  to  have  to  be  replaced 
soon;  otherwise  we  just  will  not  have  a 
bomber. 

I  think  a  strategic  bomber  Is  neces- 
sary. I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
back  at  the  time  when  I  was  In  the  Air 


Force,  we  had  a  situation  with  Cuba  In 
which  President  Kennedy  decided  that 
we  were  not  going  to  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  strategic  missiles  into  Cuba, 
and  we  were  going  to  face  them  down. 

I  recall  going  up  to  March  Air  Force 
Base  one  morning  and  seeing  the  B-47's 
taking  off  from  the  base,  suid  I  knew 
there  was  an  alert  on.  When  we  got  to 
the  base,  we  did  not  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  We  were  told  we  had  to  listen  to 
the  President  talk  about  midday,  that 
every  oflBcer  and  enlisted  man  was  ex- 
pected to  be  by  a  television  set. 

We  did  listen,  and  we  learned  that  the 
President  had  decided  he  was  going  to 
call  the  Russians'  bluff.  I  recall  being  in 
that  area  down  by  the  headquarters 
where  they  were  discussing  what  the  var- 
ious alternatives  were  for  our  bomber 
wing.  I  recall  that  they  were  at  that  time 
already  over  the  North  Pole,  and  they 
were  being  refueled.  The  Russians  knew 
they  were  over  the  North  Pole,  and  they 
knew  the  nuclear  weapons  were  In  those 
bombers,  and  that  if  they  tried  to  pull 
ansrthing,  those  bombers  would  strike  at 
Soviet  cities. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  that  rep- 
resents a  much  better  deterrent  than 
having  a  man  sitting  in  a  silo  somewhere 
with  his  hand  near  a  button,  waiting  for 
a  Presidential  order  to  fire  off  a  long- 
range  strategic  missile^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  gesture  of  having  those  strategic 
bombers  take  off  and  rendezvous  with 
their  tankers  over  the  North  Pole  is  a 
much  stronger  gesture  than  having  the 
President  say,  in  simple  words,  that  If 
we  are  faced  with  an  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  potential  enemy  to 
make  us  back  down  in  matters  of  our 
vital  strategic  interests,  he  Is  going  to 
order  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  be  fired. 

Dr.  Bispllnghoff's  panel  (an  Air  Force 
appointed  panel  of  over  30  experts  di- 
rected to  review  technical  and  manage- 
ment aspects  of  the  B-1  program)  foimd 
that  no  major  technical  problems  existed 
which  would  preclude  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  B-1.  We  should  also 
keep  In  mind  that  the  Bisplinghoff  re- 
port found  that  the  B-1  "looks  like  a 
good  design,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
execute  the  mission  assigned  to  the  air- 
craft." 

We  must  also  consider  the  economic 
effects  of  the  B-1  program.  A  gross  in- 
vestment of  $13.6  billion  during  the  life 
of  the  program  could  generate  a  rise  in 
the  GNP  of  approximately  $37  billion, 
which  In  turn  would  be  a  function  of 
over  60,000  aerospcice  jobs  and  over 
100,000  supporting  jobs  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Workers  thus  employed  could 
return,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  an  additional  $4  billion  to 
State  and  local  governments.  These  tax 
dollars  can  be  used  to  fund  such  vital 
domestic  needs  as  schools  and  hospitals. 

I  believe  some  prudent  cuts  can  and 
should  be  made  In  the  fiscal  year  1975 
defense  budget.  But  I  believe  cutting 


back  the  B-1  program  would  be  an  im- 
warranted  weakening  of  our  deterrent 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  defeating  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yielding 
me  the  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  2  minutes  left.  I  think  the  propo- 
nents should  have  the  privilege  of  closing. 
I  suggest  that  the  Senator  take  his  time, 
and  I  will  yield  back  the  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Just  by  way  of  summary,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  this  amendment,  and  both 
sides  of  the  amendment  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  we  near  a  vote. 

It  provides,  first  of  all,  for  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  the  proposed  B-1 
bomber  as  over  against  various  other 
options. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  while  the 
amendment  makes  that  study  manda- 
tory, it  is  also  clearly  in  line  with  what 
the  committee  itself  recommended.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  committee  is 
urging  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  set 
in  motion  such  an  independent  study, 
and  the  amendment  would  make  it  man- 
datory. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  discharge  its  proper  obligations  in 
maintaining  close  supervision  over  these 
costly  programs,  that  any  argument  that 
could  be  made  in  favor  of  this  recom- 
mendation would  also  support  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment,  which  is  to  make  it 
mandatory. 

Second,  the  amendment  slows  down 
the  proposed  development  schedule  on 
the  B-1  bomber.  I  would  like  to  say.  In 
response  to  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  made  here  on  the  fioor,  that  It  does 
not  kill  the  B-1  bomber.  I  have  serious 
questions  about  this  program;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  really  expect  to  see  us  move  ahead 
on  the  B-1  as  a  major  part  of  our  weap- 
ons systems,  but  in  anj'  event,  this  partic- 
ular amendment  does  not  kill  the  pro- 
gram. It  takes  some  of  the  money  out  of 
it  and  slows  it  down,  but  it  does  provide 
some  $200  million  for  continued  research 
and  development  on  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
then  gives  us  a  little  more  time  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  we  want  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  that  authorized  expenditure. 

Beyond  that,  the  amendment  does  not 
challenge  the  specifications  or  the  claims 
which  the  designers  of  the  B-1  bomber 
have  made. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  this 
amendment  seems  to  me  to  be  wide  of 
the  mark.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  the 
B-1  is  not  going  to  achieve  what  Its  de- 
signers say  It  will  achieve.  What  has  been 
the  major  thrust  of  the  argument  made 
by  those  of  us  who  favor  this  amendment 
is  that  even  if  the  B-1  bomber  does  ev- 
erything that  its  designers  and  its  Mchi- 
tects  claim,  it  is  still  an  unnecessary  ad- 
dition to  our  defense  system. 

Neither  does  this  amendment  chal- 
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lenge  the  role  of  bombers  i  is  such  In  our 
national  defense  strategy.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmim)  and  I,  with  otl^ers.  have  ar- 
grued  that  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  main- 
tain the  bomber  in  our  defense  system  as 
a  part  of  the  so-called  triad ;  but  It  Is  our 
contention  that  we  have  capable,  efS- 
cient,  effective  bombers  in  numbers  sev- 
eral times  beyond  our  potential  adver- 
saries, and  that  we  do  not  need  to  add 
further  to  that  capability,  pie  B-52  and 
the  PB-111  that  we  hav^  referred  to 
repeatedly  here  today  are  qapable  of  op- 
erating through  the  1980*3.  This  is  not 
the  judgment  of  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment;  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Air  Force  themselves,  and  those  who  have 
testified  on  our  aircraft  capabilities. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful,  Hr.  President, 
that  with  these  facts  in  mjlnd  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  fit  to  accept  thg  amendment. 
What  we  are  recommending  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cost-effectiveneBs  study  very 
closely  parallels  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Accounting  Ofljce  in  the  re- 
port they  released  on  Aprjl  17  of  this 
year,  "nieir  report  was  entitled  "Study  of 
Alternative  Courses  of  Action  for  the 
Strategic  Manned  Bomber.]' 

They  are  not  recommen4lng  that  the 
bomber  be  irtiased  out  as  SJ^ch.  but  they 
are  saying  that  we  look  at  a  number  of 
different  options.  One  of  those  is  the  B-1. 
Another  is  the  continuajnce  of  the 
B-52/PB-111  combination,  j 

Another  is  a  redesigned  BJ52,  with  new 
engines.  That  would  be  called  the 
B-52-L 

Still  another  option  Is  a  4retched  ver- 
sion of  the  FB-Ul,  to  be  known  as  the 
FB-llI-G.  T 

The  General  Accounting  ^fllce,  on  the 
basis  of  their  studies  to  date,  have 
reached  a  number  of  conclosions  that  I 
think  Senators  ought  to  k(ep  in  mind. 
They  say,  first  of  all : 

The  det«iTenc«  mlfislon  ca  a  be  accom- 
pllBb«<t  In  varying  degrees,  tor  any  one  of 
the  systems  analyzed 

In  other  words,  we  are  noti  at  the  point 
of  no  return  here  today  on  this  deci-slOTi 
to  slow  down  the  development  of  the 
B-1  bomber.  We  are  simply  showing  down 
one  of  several  different  optidns  that  may 
be  open  to  us  if  we  do  not  goTso  far  down 
the  road  on  this  one  that  it  becomes  difB- 
cult  to  turn  back.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  t|ie  shortness 
of  time.  I  ask  unanimous  (}<»isent  that 
•ome  additional  material  ]  have  pre- 
pared cm  the  need  for  an  ndependent 
cost-effectivenes  study  be  printed  in  the 
Recou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B-1  BoMBES — CosT-EFnxrnv^rzas  Studt 

The  second  half  of  amendi^ent  number 
1844  calls  for  a  comprehensl^  and  inde- 
pendent new  coet-effectlveness  ^udy  of  rtra- 
teglc  air  opUons. 

On  this  portion  of  the  amendment.  It  Is 
pertinent  to  quote  from  the  Veport  on  8. 
8000  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services : 

•In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Is  encouraged  to  direct  that  a  comprehensive 
oost-^IectlTeneas  study  be  conducted  with 
the  option  of  including  participation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  Independent 
technical,  financial,  and  management  ex- 
perts   This  should  Include  consideration  of 
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all  other  alternatives  to  the  B-1  In  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  eventuaUty  If  It  should  be- 
come necessary." 

tJnder  my  amendment  that  recommenfla- 
tlon  of  the  Committee  would  become  a  re- 
quirement. 

This  Is  also  In  Une,  although  somewhat 
broader,  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  the  report  they 
released  on  AprU  17  of  this  year.  Their  re- 
port was  entitled,  "Study  of  Alternative 
Courses  of  Action  for  the  Strategic  Manned 
Bomber",  and  It  covered  the  B-1,  the  pres- 
ent B-^2G  and  H  and  PB-111  combination, 
a  re-englned  version  of  the  B-52  designated 
the  B-521.  and  a  stretched  version  of  the 
P&-111,  Itnown  as  the  PB-lllO.  They  reached 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  deterrence  mission  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  varying  degrees,  by  any  one  of 
the  systems  analyzed. 

The  B-1,  If  it  meets  projected  performance 
goals,  shows  the  most  advanced  operational 
capabilities  In  range,  payload,  electronic 
countermeasures,  and  sxirvivablllty. 

Total  production  costs  for  the  projected 
B-1  fleet  wUl  significantly  exceed  the  pro- 
duction costs  of  other  options. 

A  current  cost-effectiveness  analysis,  us- 
ing realistic  models  of  bomber  penetration 
on  a  force-level  basis,  is  needed  to  under- 
stand better  the  relative  merits  of  the  avaU- 
able  options. 

Further,  the  QAO  stressed  that  the  as- 
sumptions and  methodology  of  a  new  ccst- 
effectlveness  study  should  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  Committee  and  the  GAO  have  rec- 
ommended two  departures  from  the  standard 
procedure  on  cost-effectiveness  studies.  I 
think  both  are  absolutely  vital. 

One  Is  that  It  should  Involve  independent 
expertise.  X  frankly  think  the  Air  Force 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  come  up  with  the 
kind  of  an  objective  analysis  we  need  to  make 
a  prudent  decision  on  this  program.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  they  desperately  want  the  B-1. 
That  does  not  mean  they  are  going  to  be 
dishonest  about  it.  But  they  have  already 
reached  their  conclusion.  I  think  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  assure  an  open-minded 
evaluation. 

The  other  requirement,  that  the  assump- 
tions and  methodology  be  reviewed  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Congress.  Is  equally  Important 
And  we  believe  that  we  have  to  require 
It,  for  the  Air  Force  has  specifically  rejected 
the  GAO  recommendation  on  this  score, 

The  amendment  Includes  on  this  score  a 
requirement  that  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  plausibility  of  the  mission  profiles,  and 
that  U  something  that  needs  to  be  high- 
lighted The  specific  missions  for  this  aircraft 
will  have  an  obvious  and  overriding  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  the  vartous  options  would 
be  ccst-effectlve.  And  it  is  obviously  possible 
to  define  missions  to  fit  the  B-1  exactly. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  is  being  done  now. 
The  Air  Force  has  made  its  own  comparison 
of  the  B-1  and  the  FB-lliG.  Not  surpris- 
ingly. It  came  out  in  favor  of  the  B-1.  The 
problem  with  the  FB-lll  from  the  Air  Force 
point  of  view  is  that  It  would  not  have 
enough  payload  capacity  to  reach  as  many 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  B-1. 

But    how    many    targets    do    we    have    to 
destroy? 

If  we  regard  the  strategic  bomber  as  a 
weapon  for  destroying  soft  targets— popula- 
tion centers  and  industry— then  the  FB- 
11  lO  should  be  quite  suitable.  There  are 
fewer  targets  of  that  kind  than  there  are 
hard  Urgeu  such  as  missile  sites.  The  FB- 
lll  could  reach  a  minimum  of  70  percent 
of  them  with  refueling,  and  each  aircraft 
can  carry  enough  SRAM's  to  reach  several 
targets. 
But  the  Air  Force  sees   another  role.  It 


views  the  B-1  as  a  counterforce  weapon,  to 
knock  out  Soviet  ICBM's  on  the  ground. 
And  that  is  one  role  that  begs  for  careful 
review. 

The  thesis  is  that  In  Initiating  nuclear 
war  the  Soviet  Union  may  fire  some  of  its 
missiles  at  military  targets — Including  ICBM 
and  SUBM  launchers — and  that  others  woiUd 
be  held  back  for  a  possible  later  attack 
against  American  population  and  industrial 
centers.  American  bombers.  It  is  argued 
woxild  be  uniquely  capable  of  flying  over  the 
Soviet  Union  before  the  attack  on  popula- 
tion comes,  to  spot  and  strike  ICBM's  which 
have  not  yet  been  fired. 

But  for  several  reasons,  the  counterforce 
scenario  is  whoUy  imreallstlc.  While  flying 
at  altitudes  of  under  1,000  feet  to  escape 
detection,  and  at  high  subsonic  speeds,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  crews  could  see  enough 
to  distlngxilsh  between  loaded  and  empty 
missile  silos. 

Further,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  adopt 
such  a  scenario,  they  would  likely  fire  their 

most    accurate    missiles — their    ICBM's in 

the  first  round  against  hardened  military 
targets,  and  hold  back  SLBM's  which,  be- 
cause they  are  less  accurate,  are  better  suited 
for  striking  population  and  industry.  The 
B-1  would  not  be  useful  against  SLBM's. 

Finally,  and  most  decisively,  there  la 
hardly  any  reason  to  believe  that  Soviet 
commanders — knowing  that  the  B-l's  were 

on  their  way  to  attack  retained  ICBM's 

would  continue  to  retain  them  for  the  neces- 
sary four  to  six  hours.  Indeed,  any  professed 
capability  to  degrade  their  weapons  In  less 
than  total  war  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
guarantee  that  nuclear  war.  If  it  comes,  will 
in  fact  be  total. 

Remember  also  that  these  bombers  have 
flight  times  of  four  to  six  hours  from  their 
most  advanced  alert  positions,  and  at  least 
eight  hours — even  for  the  supersonic  B-1— 
from  their  bases  here  In  the  United  States. 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's  cover  the  same  distance 
in  thirty  minutes  or  less.  By  the  time  any  of 
these  counterforce  missions  could  be  carried 
out,  there  could  have  been  at  least  eight 
successive  salvos  of  missiles,  four  on  a  side 
and  each  answering  the  one  before. 

I  think  this  scenario  exceeds  the  reach  of 
the  most  lively  imagination.  Yet  it  bean 
with  decisive  weight  on  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  various  bomber  options.  Certainly  it 
deserves  the  most  critical  examination  by 
the  Congress. 

Thi  B-1— Conventional  Rolxs 
The  one  obvious  attribute  strategic 
bombers  have  that  missiles  do  not  is  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  used  in  conventional 
wars.  At  least  publicly,  no  one  has  suggested 
replacing  nuclear  warheads  on  ICBM's  or 
SLBM's  with  conventional  bombs  and 
launching  them  against,  say,  insurgents 
operating  in  Cambodia  or  in  the  Philippines. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  be  outlandlshly  ex- 
pensive. But  B-52'8  armed  with  conventional 
bombs  were  used  throughout  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  they  Inflicted  massive  damage. 
Hundreds  of  conventional  bombs  were  u»d 
to  Uterally  demolish  target  boxes  the  size 
of  several  football  flelds.  In  their  one 
planned  penetration  of  North  Vietnamese 
airspace  in  late  1972,  "Operation  Linebacker." 
B-62'8  flew  some  730  sorties  and  were  credited 
with  knocking  out  four-fifths  of  North  Viet- 
nam's electric  power  capacity  and  one-fourth 
of  Its  petroleum  supplies  In  a  space  of  Just 
eleven  days. 

The  strategic  bomber  is  unquestionably  a 
formidable  conventional  weapon.  But  the 
discussion  cannot  end  there.  With  speciflc 
reference  to  the  B-1,  the  real  question  is, 
if  the  B-1  program  cannot  stand  on  its 
primary  nuclear  mission.  Is  Its  incremental 
value  in  possible  non-nuclear  conflicts  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  Its  enormous  costs? 

First,  It  must  be  noted  that  since  World 
War    II    the    United    States    has    only    once 
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used  heavy  stratcBic  bombers  over  defended 
targets  in  a  conventional  war.  In  Korea,  the 
high  altitude  tactical  bombing  environment 
was  so  hostile  due  to  Soviet -manufactured 
antiaircraft  weapons  and  MIG  fighters  that 
neither  our  first-line  strategic  bomber  of  that 
era,  the  B-47,  nor  Its  predecessor,  the  B-36, 
were  used.  The  aging  B-50  was  employed,  but 
it  was  restricted  to  night  missions  because 
daylight  losses  became  prohibitive. 

Throughout  Vietnam,  up  untU  "Operation 
Linebacker,"  B-52  missions  were  restricted  to 
undefended  areas  In  South  Vietnam,  In  this 
case  because  North  Vietnam  was  defended 
with  Soviet  SA-2  surface-to-air  mlssUes.  And 
when  B-52's  were  finally  ordered  north,  15 
were  shot  down  and  many  more  were  disabled 
in  only  11  days  of  bombing. 

The  experience  of  "Operation  Linebacker" 
does  not  suggest  that  strategic  bombers  can- 
not perform  their  nuclear  mission.  The  SA-2 
is  by  no  means  a  primitive  missile;  on  the 
contrary.  It  Is  most  effective  against  high 
flying  aircraft,  and  the  B-52's  attacking  North 
Vietnam  were  coming  in  at  high  altitudes, 
using  few  or  none  of  the  counter  measures 
which  would  be  employed  In  nuclear  war. 
Further,  although  16  bombers  were  shot 
down,  the  loss  rate  was  only  about  three  per- 
cent. In  a  nuclear  war  there  would  be  Just 
one  mlsion,  not  repeated  sorties  in  which  our 
aircraft  would  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  at- 
tack. Considering  the  incredible  destructive 
power  in  every  aircraft,  a  97  percent  penetra- 
tion rate  In  a  nuclear  war  would  be  very  high 
indeed. 

But  the  experience  does  suggest  that  if  for 
economic  reasons  alone,  it  makes  little  sense 
to  rely  in  conventional  wars  upon  bombers 
that  are  designed  for  long  range  nuclear  mis- 
sions. Becaxise  they  are  built  for  long  range, 
high  payload  operations,  they  will  Inevitably 
be  less  maneuverable  and  more  vulnerable 
than  their  contemporaries  in  the  flghter- 
bomber  class.  So  if  the  B-1  will  be  highly 
capable  compared  to  today's  strategic  bomb- 
ers. It  will  nonetheless  be  cumbersome  com- 
pared to  even  today's  flghters  and  flghter- 
bombers,  let  alone  more  advanced  tactical 
aircraft  that  will  be  in  the  force  in  the  same 
time  frame  as  the  B-1. 

Further,  In  conventional  war,  the  prudent 
strategy  is  to  increase  the  number  of  air- 
craft the  defense  must  intercept,  not  to  con- 
centrate more  and  more  offensive  power  In  a 
single  extremely  expensive  aircraft  which 
can  be  knocked  out  by  a  single  surfaoe-to- 
alr  missile.  The  wise  strategist  wants  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  targets,  not  cut  them 
down. 

The  economic  and  vulnerability  arguments 
can  both  be  best  made  through  some  com- 
parison. 

Had  B-52'8  flown  continuously  over  North 
Vietnam  at  the  same  loss  rate  experienced  in 
"Operation  Linebacker."  we  would  have  lost 
the  entire  B-52  force  assigned  to  Southeast 
Asia  in  about  90  days  Ume. 

Alternatively,  had  15  B-l's  been  shot  down 
over  North  Vietnam,  we  would  have  lost 
nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  airplanes  In  eleven 
days. 

An  SA-2  Guideline  missile  site  such  as 
those  used  In  North  Vietnam  represents  an 
Initial  Investment  of  around  J8  million,  in- 
cluding six  missiles  and  launchers  plus  the 
radar  complex.  But  the  launchers  can  be  re- 
loaded Indeflnltely.  with  missiles  coating  $70 
to  $80,000.  In  Vietnam  those  missiles  were 
knocking  out  B-SS's  that  cost  $8  to  $10  mil- 
lion apiece— more  than  100  times  as  much. 

The  B-1  could  have  avoided  the  SA-2  mis- 
siles, since  they  are  designed  to  Intercept  at 
high  altitudes.  But  the  low  altitude  8A-3 
could  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  B-1 
as  the  SA-2  was  against  the  8-62.  And  SA-S's 
cost  iess — MO  to  $50,000.  The  current  esti- 
mated B-1  cost,  $61.5  million — is  1,230  times 
as  much  as  the  8A-3.  Even  counting  site 
costs  and  assuming  relatively  low  kill  ratios, 
the  economics  come  down  hard  on  the  side 
of  the  defense. 


Further,  by  the  time  the  B-1  Is  operational 
it  is  possible  to  envision  a  small,  cheap  sui- 
face-K>-alr  missile  that  could  be  fired  by 
hand  and  still  be  very  effective  against  low 
flying  bombers. 

So  it  U  clear  that  when  posed  against 
probable  conventional  defenses,  and  when 
compared  to  other  aircraft  which  are  being 
designed  and  built  exclusively  for  tactical 
missions,  the  long  range  strategic  bomber  la 
at  an  overwhelming  disadvantage  in  a  con- 
ventional war  environment— except  in  rare 
cases  when  it  would  be  sent  against  unde- 
fended targets.  If  these  strategic  bombers  are 
deemed  essential  to  the  deterrence  of  a  nu- 
clear war  which  could  completely  destroy 
America  in  a  matter  of  minutes — and  that, 
after  aU,  is  their  main  Justification — then 
surely  no  responsible  commander  would  sug- 
gest risking  them  In  a  conventional  conflict 
such  as  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  things  that  is  important 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  imder  consideration  would 
reduce  funding  for  a  program  which  is 
already  on  the  road  to  completion,  the 
B-1  strategic  bomber.  This  amendment 
represents  a  classic  form  of  opposition 
to  a  program  which  substitutes  the  pro- 
posal of  endless  delays  through  "studies" 
for  a  frontal  attack  on  the  merits, 
merits  which  In  this  case  have  sdready 
commended  themselves  to  substantial 
majorities  in  the  Congress  time  after 
time. 

The  B-1  bomber  is  the  component  of 
our  strategic  forces  that  L*;  most  adapt- 
able to  the  broadest  range  of  strategy, 
from  the  rigid  assured  destruction  of 
targeted  civilians  under  the  McNamara 
regime  to  the  more  humsme  flexible 
target  of  the  Incumbent  Secretary,  James 
R.  Schleslnger.  The  B-1  bomber  is  de- 
signed to  have  enhanced  survival  under 
the  most  formidable  preemptive  att£M;ks 
believed  to  be  technically  feasible  by 
any  sophisticated  opponent;  attacks 
were  not  envisioned  during  the  period 
when  the  B-52  bomber  was  initially 
designed  in  1948. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  re- 
quires a  new  bomber  to  replace  the  B-52, 
which  is  now  25  years  old  in  terms  of 
its  design  philosophy.  We  need  a  new 
bomber  which  reflects  the  current  gen- 
eration of  American  security  require- 
ments. These  requirements  include  a 
smaller  radar  cross-section  to  reduce  its 
visibility  to  the  massive  Soviet  air  de- 
fense system,  better  performance  at  low 
altitudes — the  B-52  is  named  the  '  Strato 
Forces,"  because  it  was  designed  to 
operate  in  the  stratosphere  above  36,000 
feet — the  only  reliable  altitude  at  which 
a  modem  aircraft  can  penetrate  high 
quality  defenses.  The  B-1  bomber  is  the 
only  aircraft  we  can  deploy  before  the 
mld-1980's  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  functionabillty  and  the  ability  to  per- 
form in  the  current  and  expected  threat 
environment.  Because  of  the  need  to 
maintain  pilot  proficiency,  the  B-52 
bombers  must  be  flown  regularly.  At 
present  rates,  the  B-52'3  will  have 
mnde  or  exceeded  their  anticipated  use- 
ful life.  Failure  to  deploy  a  modem  air- 
craft by  the  early  1980's  will  simply  re- 


sult in  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  a 
major  component  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
forces  without  a  corresponding  effort  to 
replace  the  capability  loss. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  has  dis- 
played no  lack  of  interest  in  strategic 
bombers.  They  have  maintained  a  force 
of  approximately  150  heavy  bombers.  In 
addition,  the  Soviets  are  displaying  a  new 
intercontinental  refuelable  strategic 
bomber  known  as  the  Backfire.  They  con- 
tinue to  maintain  Arctic  staging  bases 
for  700  medium  Badger  and  Blinder 
bombers  all  capable  of  reaching  North 
American  targets.  Lest  anyone  have  any 
doubt  of  the  eflBcacy  of  these  "one-way- 
plus"  missions  where  the  Soviet  bombers 
could  seek  refuge  in  friendly  areas  such 
as  Cuba,  one  need  only  look  at  the 
Doolittle  raids  on  Tokyo  in  1942.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets  may  be  working  on  the 
development  of  a  new  hea'vy,  high 
altitude  bomber  at  the  Sukhoi  Design 
Bureau. 

The  need  for  a  new  bomber  is  un- 
ambiguous and  I  deplore  the  inadequate 
number  which  we  intend  to  purchase, 
and  the  reluctance  to  expend  the  smiount 
of  funds  necessary  to  deploy  this  needed 
element  of  our  strategic  force  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Our  security  re- 
quires that  we  do  no  less. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  1 
firmly  beUeve  that  development  of  the 
B-1  manned  bomber  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Unted  States,  and  that  to  delay 
or  discontinue  this  needed  program 
would  be  a  serious  and  costly  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  continuation 
of  the  B-1  project  for  three  very  basic 
and  important  reasons:  First  and  fore- 
most, the  B-1  is  a  strategic  necessity. 

Second,  the  B-1  is  our  best  option  for 
a  strategic  manned  bomber. 

And  third,  the  actual  increase  in  pro- 
gram cost  of  the  B-1  Is  being  exag- 
gerated. I  believe  it  can  be  shown  that 
B-1  costs  are  not  becoming  prohibitive. 

Let  us  discuss  each  of  these  reasons 
in  greater  detail. 

First,  strategy.  Our  present  defense 
rests  on  a  triad  of  strategic  forces.  Along 
with  land-based  ICBMs.  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles,  the  manned 
bomber  is  a  pillar  of  the  American  de- 
fense posture. 

When  we  discuss  the  B-1,  we  can  talk 
about  a  number  of  peripheral  issues,  but 
ultimately  we  must  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  The  basic  question  Is  "Do  we,"  or, 
"do  we  not.  want  to  continue  the  manned 
bomber  concept  as  a  major  part  of  our 
defense  posture?"  I  believe  that  our  an- 
swer must  be  "yes." 

I  strongly  believe  that  a  msinned  bomb- 
er— a  modem  one  of  the  caliber  and 
capability  of  the  B-1 — is  ■vital  to  our 
continued  flexibility  in  deterring  and  re- 
acting to  a  potential  attack 

I  cannot  accept  the  arguments  of  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  a  manned 
bomber  is  anachronistic  in  this  era  of 
space-age  sophistication. 

A  manned  Ixjmber  can  be  used  in  ways 
short  of  actual  nuclear  or  even  conven- 
tional war.  A  bomber,  for  example,  can  be 
put  on  Bleri.  or  sent  to  a  particular  area, 
as  one  mesins  of  signaling  our  intentions 
to  a  potential  aggressor. 

This  kind  of  signaling — posturing,  if 
you    \^111— was    successfuUj-    used    with 
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naval  weapons  in  the  (tuban  missile 
crisis — and  again  with  a  ge  neral  military 
alert  during  the  October  wi  ir  of  last  year. 
In  each  case  we  were  able 
cate  our  resolve  without  actually  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  force. 

I  contend  that  a  mannec 
us  that  option  in  other,  perhaps  unfore- 
seen circumstances.  It  is  difficult  to  en- 
vision missiles  being  successfully  used  in 
this  manner. 

I  am  not  talking  about  provocative 
saber  rattling,  but  the  judicious  use  of  a 
show  of  will  as  one  means  of  defusing  a 
potential  conflict  situation, 

Missiles  cannot  be  used  in  this  way. 
And  moreover,  they  cannot  be  recalled 
once  launched.  A  manned  Domber  can  be 
recalled.  And  the  importance  of  this  fact 
should  not  be  underestima  «d.  The  abil- 
ity to  recall  manned  bomb<  rs  might  well 
mean  the  difference  betwe*  n  crisis-reso- 
lution and  holocaust. 

No  analyst  can  predict  irtth  absolute 
certainty  what  will  be  the  complexion 
of  the  international  political  system  In 
the  1980's  and  beyond.  In  t^e  last  several 
months,  we  have  seen  the  international 
political  system — Including  a  number  of 
its  most  important  membei:^  states — reel- 
ing from  new  developments  which  would 
have  seemed  qiiite  impossibl  e  only  a  short 
time  ago. 

Western  Europe.  Japan,  and  even  the 
United  States  have  had  to  confront  the 
shock  of  major  new  develoi  iments  in  the 
international  sphere. 

The  oil  producing  naticns  have  be- 
come— in  effect — economic  superpowers 
of  a  sort.  India  has  developed  a  nuclear 
capacity.  Who  can  say  what  kind  of  a 
world  we  will  live  in,  in  1983,  or  in  1990? 
I  contend  that  we  must  prepare  for 
contingencies  by  retaining  [flexibility  in 
our  defense  posture.  The  JB-l  manned 
bomber  gives  us  that  flexibility. 

The  manned  bomber  coicept  should 
be  retained.  It  is  a  vital  y  important 
pillar  of  our  mixed  strategic  forces  triad. 
Given  the  strategic  necessity  for  a 
manned  bomber,  opponent;  of  the  B-1 
are  still  justified  in  asking  "Is  the  B-1 
the  best  we  can  get  for  our  money?" 
"Can  we  not  rely  on  the  B-52.  or  substi- 
tute some  other  plane,  perhaps  the  FB- 
111?" 

My  answer.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  Is  that  the 
B-1  is  the  best  buy  availab  e  for  dollars 
spent. 

The  B-52  is  a  product  of  a  ti  earlier  age. 
It  simply  cannot  meet  the  nore  sophis- 
ticated needs  of  the  1970's  and  beyond. 
It  can  neither  travel  as  far — nor  carry 
the  amount  of  sophisticated  electronics 
which  future  needs  will  reqiire.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  continue  t4  rely  on  the 
B-52  as  the  manned  bomb^"  component 
of  our  defense  triad.  The  B-52  met  our 
past  needs,  but  it  cannot  \n  expected  to 
meet  our  future  needs. 

What  about  the  PB-lll?  Is  it  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  B-1? 

I  think  the  facts  speak  fof  themselves. 
Mr.  President.  j 

On  all  Important  criteria  J  the  PB-lll 
falls  short  of  the  B-1.  It 
Ill's  to  carry  the  same 
single  B-1. 

Moreover,  the  B-1  can 
and  one -half  times  as  far  as  the  FB- 
lllG,  at  the  same  speed  at  ow  altitude. 


Ikes  six  FB- 
iyload  as  a 

fcnetrate  one 


The  B-1  can  deliver  four  times  as  mauiy 
alr-to-surface  missiles. 

The  B-1  survivability  and  weapon- 
delivery  capability  is  enhanced  by  two 
additional  crewmen  who  can.  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  a  much  greater 
amount  of  sophisticated  avlonlc  equip- 
ment than  the  FB-Ul  can  carry.  This 
electronic  equipment  allows  for  greater 
pinpoint  navigation,  electronics  coimter- 
measures,  and  accurate  weai>ons  de- 
livery. 

I  believe  It  Is  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  buying  more  PB-lll's — even  the 
stretched  FB-lllO  version — is  a  sure 
way  to  end  up  spending  much  more 
money  for  considerably  less  target  cover- 
age and  capability. 

The  B-1  Is  a  full-fledged  strategic 
bomber  with  complete  capabilities.  As 
such,  the  B-1  both  better  serves  our  de- 
fen.se  needs,  and  is  a  better  buy  for  our 
tax  dollars. 

Third — and  finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  look  at  an  Issue  which  has 
recently  become  a  source  of  increased 
controversy:  The  cost  of  the  B-1.  Is  It 
becoming  prohibitive? 

This  Is  an  issue  which  deserves  careful 
attention.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  close  look  at  the  figures  shows 
that  B-1  costs  are  not — in  fact — becom- 
ing extreme. 

Let  us  examine  those  costs. 

Two  sets  of  flgiu"es  are  most  relevant: 
Those  for  estimated  total  program  unit 
cost — odA  those  for  procurement  unit 
cost. 

The  total  program  imlt  cost  Includes 
funds  for  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation.  Figures  are  USAP 
March  1974  estimates. 

In  1970,  the  total  program  imlt  cost — 
again  including  R.D.T.  &  E. — was  esti- 
mated at  $40.1  million,  excluding  allow- 
ance for  inflation. 

The  current  estimate  of  total  program 
imit  cost — again  if  we  eliminate  infla- 
tion—is $45.4  million. 

That  is  an  Increase  of  $5.3  million,  or 
13.2  percent. 

These  increased  costs  reflect  certain 
improvements  in  the  aircraft,  as  well  as 
development  of  two  more  prototypes. 

I  do  not  believe  this  constitutes  a  mas- 
sive or  unreasonable  jump  In  total  pro- 
gram unit  costs.  In  fact.  It  is  a  rather 
better  record  than  many  other  weapons 
systems. 

The  figures  for  procurement  unit  cost 
elements  tell  a  similar  story.  If  we  ex- 
clude inflation,  the  procurement  unit 
cost  estimate  has  increased  by  9.4  per- 
cent since  1970.  That,  again,  is  not  an 
unreasonable  jump. 

Yet  If  we  examine  the  impact  of  In- 
flation, we  see  that  the  current  estimate 
in  1975  dollars,  allows  $7.7  million  for 
Inflation,  in  the  total  program  unit  cost. 

And  the  current  estimate  for  1985 
"then-year"  dollars  allows  $16.5  million 
for  Inflation,  again  In  the  total  program 
unit  cost. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Inflation 
which  is  the  ogre  in  this  scenario,  and 
not  the  B-1.  It  is  inflation  which  has 
accounted  for  the  major  part  of  any  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  B-1. 

And  while  we  must  attend  to  the  evils 
of  inflation,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  sacrifice  a  needed  component  of 


our  defense  posture  simply  because  in- 
flation has  added  to  Its  cost  in  inflated 
dollars. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  outlined,  I  oppose  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  1346,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  manned  bomber  concept  remains 
an  important  part  of  our  defense  posture 
triad.  Without  a  sophisticated  manned 
bomber  with  full  capabilities,  our  de- 
fense flexibility  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired. ^ 

It  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  B-1  is  the  best  bomber  we  can  get 
for  our  tax  dollars.  To  attempt  to  substi- 
tute for  the  B-1  would  end  up  costing 
us  more,  while  giving  us  significantly 
less. 

And  finally.  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  inflation  which  has  accounted 
for  the  major  part  of  any  increase  in  the 
program  cost  of  the  B-1.  Actual  in- 
creases in  program  costs  are  not  un- 
reasonable, and  reflect  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  program  itself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  what  time  I  have 
remaining  if  the  Senator  Is,  and  we  sug- 
gest, Just  submit  the  case  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  made  the  major  points 
that  need  to  be  made  on  this  argimaent, 
and  if  the  SenaU)r  Is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time.  I  will 
yield  back  what  remaining  time  I  have. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  AU  time  has  now  been 
yielded  back  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  already  been  ordered, 
have  they  not? 
A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pending 
matter  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
No.  1346. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  motion  to  table  is 
involved.  This  is  a  straight  up-and-down 
vote.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  is  a  straight  up-and- 
down  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment No.  1346  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr. 
PuLBMGHT).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hahtke*.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
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from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  59,  as  follows : 


(No.  227  Leg.] 

TEAS— 31 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Metzenbaum 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Burdlclc 

Hiimphrey 

Pell 

Case 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Williams 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Hart 

Metcalf 
NATS— 89 

Aiken 

IX)menlcl 

Nunn 

Allen 

Domlnlck 

Pastore 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Ervln 

Percy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Rlblcoff 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Roth 

Bennett 

Gold  water 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Bible 

Gumey 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hansen 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Helms 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Harry  P.,  Jr 

Hruska 

Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Long 

Tower 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mcciellan 

Welcker 

Cranston 

McClure 

Young 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Dole 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-10 

Pulbrlght 

McGee 

Stafford 

Hartke 

Moss 

Symington 

Huddleeton 

Packwood 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  McGovern's  amendment  No. 
1346  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heltlng,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Nunw)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  724)  for  the  relief  of 
Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  cS.  2844)  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
collection  of  special  recreation  use  fees 
at  additional  campgrounds,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  10626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  certain  lands 
in  Florida  to  John  Carter  and  Martha  B. 
Carter; 

H.R.  12427.  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

HJl.  13296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certlan  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  (Com- 
merce; and 

H.R.  13605.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construc- 
tion of  shore  and  offshore  establishments, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  al- 
terations, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
an  end-year  strength  for  active  duty  person- 
nel, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Ouard  aver- 
age military  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  6979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monroe 
A.  Lucas;  and 

B.S..  14013.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtine  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDELNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Dole)  subsequently  signed  the 
enrolled  bills. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.B.  10626.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  in  Florida  to  John  Carter  and 
Martha  B.  Carter.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12427.  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936; 

H.R.  13296.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  certain  marl- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

H.R.  13595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  construc- 
tion of  shore  and  offshore  establishments, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  bridge  alter- 
ations, to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Ouard  an 
end-year  strength  for  active  duty  personnel, 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Ouard  average  mil- 
itary student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1974— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
at  this  time  to  take  up  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, with  a  time  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  in  considering  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  it  can  be  disposed  of  in  less  time 
than  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  HJl. 
12565,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
12565)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction 
at  certain  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
p(3ses.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees,  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
S«c.  101.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  during  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons  authorized  by  law,  in  amounts  as 
follows : 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  115,000,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $201,200,000; 
for  the  Air  Force,  $187,800,000. 

MLssUes 
For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $76,600,000;  for 
the  Navy,  $17,000,000;  for  the  Marine  (Corps, 
$22,300,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  $39,000,000. 
Naval  Vessels 
For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $24,800,000. 
Tracked   (Combat  Vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  For  the  Army, 
$63,400,000. 

Other  Weapons 

For  other  weapons:  For  the  Army.  $8.- 
200,000. 

TITLE    II— RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.    AND   EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  In  addition  to  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
93-155,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  fiscal  year  1974.  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  m  amounts 
as  follows : 

For  the  Army  $35,898,000; 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps) ,  $38,528,000, 

For  the  Air  Force,  $39,466,000,  and 

For  the  Defense  agencies,  $5,991,000. 
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TITLE  m— MHJTARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Skc.  301.  In  addition  to  thi  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  unier  Public  Law 
93-166.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated during  the  flscali  year  1974,  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenlse,  or  his  desig- 
nee, for  military  family  housing,  for  oper- 
ating expenses  and  maintenance  of  real 
property  In  support  of  mlUta^  family  hous- 
ing, an  amount  not  to  excee<t  »3, 866, 000. 

Sec.  302.  Authorizations  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  subject  to  the]  authorizations 
and  limitations  of  the  MUljtary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1974  j  Public  Law  93- 
166) ,  m  the  same  manner  as  tf  such  authori- 
zations had  been  included  Irj  that  Act. 
TITLE  IV— OENERAL  I»ROVISION8 
Stc.  401.  No  volunteer  for  enlistment  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  de^ed  enlistment 
solely  because  of  his  not  havl4g  a  high  school 
diploma.  j 

Sec.  40Q.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Suppletnental  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1^74". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to 

John  C.  Srai 
Stttart  Sym < 
Henkt  M.  Jt 
Howard  W. 
Strom  Thi 
John  Toweh 
PetekH.  Do< 
Managera  on  the  Part 
F.  Edwaeo 
Melvin 

O.  C.  FiSRZRJ 

Charles  E. 
Saititei.  S.  S'^ 
William  O.  : 
Leslie  C. 
Bob  Wilson  j 
Charles  S. 
Managers  on  the  Part 


INICK, 

the  Senate. 


JENNETT, 
4TTON. 
BRAT, 

kNDS, 


ITTBSER, 

if  the  House. 


Mr.  STENI'TIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  conference  report 
onH.R.  12565 — the  Defense  supplemental 
authorization  bill  for  the  purrent,  1974, 
fiscal  year.  Senate  and  Hciise  conferees 
held  two  long  sessions  on  {this  measure, 
and  I  believe  we  have  apdroved  a  good 
report. 

In  money  terms,  the  apminlstration 
had  requested  authorizations  totaling 
$1,257,455,000.  On  April  4,  tthe  House  ap- 
proved a  bill  authorizing  11,142,049,000. 
The  Senate,  on  May  6.  voted  authoriza- 
tions totaling  $415,474,000.  [Senators  will 
recall  that  many  items  were  deleted  from 
the  Senate  bill  cmi  groxmds  Ithat  they  did 
not  qualify  for  emergency  consideration 
in  a  supplemental  bill. 

The  conference  bill,  authorizing  a  total 
of  $769,049,000  just  about  sdits  the  $726,- 
575,000  difference  betweer^  House  and 
Senate  bills.  The  bill  beford  you  author- 
izes $373,000,000  less  than]  the  original 
House  bill  and  $353,575,001)  more  than 
the  Senate.  [ 

One  major  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  centered  on  the 
request  for  $29  million  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  support  facility  o^i  the  British 
controlled  Island  of  Diego  Oarcia  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  House  liad  approved 
that  authorization,  and  th(!  Senate  had 
rejected  it. 

This  matter — the  expaiision  of  the 
Diego  Garcia  facilities — wii:  come  before 
Congress  again  in  the  regilar  military 
construction  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

On  that  basis — and  without  prejudice 
to  the  project — the  conferfees  have  de- 
leted this  Item  from  this  lupplemental 
bllL 


Another  matter  in  dispute  Involved  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
was  designed  to  prohibit  a  proposed  ad- 
justment in  Defense  Department  esti- 
mated obligations  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
which  could  have  made  $266  million 
available  for  assistance  to  South  Vietnam 
under  the  $1,126,000,000  ceiling  pre- 
viously approved. 

The  amendment  was  dropped  from  the 
bUl  itself,  but  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  fully  carried  out  by  the  statement 
of  the  conferees  which  is  before  you. 

That  statement  says,  in  part : 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  too  strongly  that  the  statutory  cell- 
ing of  H.126  bUUon  enacted  in  FT  1974  re- 
mains unaltered  and  shall  not  be  circum- 
vented by  accounting  adjustments. 

Another  difference  between  House  and 
Senate  bills  involved  the  treatment  of  the 
incremental  costs  of  equipment  pur- 
chased for  our  own  U.S.  forces  to  replace 
items  taken  from  their  inventories  and 
sent  as  aid  to  Israel  in  the  Middle  East 
fighting. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  required 
a  transfer  from  the  military  assistance 
program  (MAP)  in  the  amoimt  of  $155.8 
million  to  finance  these  Incremental 
costs.  The  House  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  Defense  Department  funds 
for  this  purposes. 

The  House  conferees  argued  that  re- 
placement items  for  U.S.  forces  are,  for 
the  most  part,  improved  over  the  equip- 
ment sent  to  Israel,  and  the  conferees 
finally  agreed  to  the  authorization  of  De- 
fense Department  funds. 

The  actions  of  the  conferees  on  hard- 
ware items  are  covered  In  the  statement 
of  the  conferees,  and  I  will  expand  on 
only  one  of  them,  long-lead  funds  for  the 
Trident  ballistic  missile  submarine  con- 
struction program. 

The  administration  had  requested  $24.8 
million  for  certain  long  lead-time  com- 
ponents for  the  second  and  third  new 
Trident  submarines.  Full  funding  of  the 
two  Trident  submarines  was  requested 
in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1975  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  House  approved  the  $24.8  million 
supplemental  request. 

The  Senate  deferred  the  $24.8  million 
without  prejudice.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
the  real  issue  involved  was  the  construc- 
tion rate  of  Trident  submarines  and 
should  be  settled  in  connection  with  the 
regular  authorization  bill,  not  by  supple- 
mental action.  This  was  my  position  in 
debate  on  the  1974  supplemental  on 
May  6. 

On  May  17  the  committee  made  its  de- 
cision and  voted  to  recommend  author- 
ization of  full  funding  of  the  second  and 
third  Trident  submarines  in  the  regular 
1975  bill.  And,  to  be  fully  consistent  with 
Senate  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1974 
supplemental,  the  committee  added  the 
$24.8  million  for  long  lead  items  for  the 
two  1975  submarines  In  the  regular  1975 
bill. 

Then,  on  May  24  conferees  met  on  the 
1974  supplemental  authorization.  Senate 
conferees  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
$24.8  million  was  already  Included  in  the 
regular  1975  bill,  but  the  House  was  in- 


sistent on  holding  their  position  of  sup- 
plemental authorization.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  $24.8  million  needed 
approval  in  one  of  the  bills.  The  end  re- 
sult was  that  the  Senate  receded. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  had  the 
two  bills  out  of  sequence  and  crossing 
each  other. 

Mr.  President,  with  approval  of  this 
fiscal  year  1974  conference  report,  the 
$24.8  million  in  the  regular  1975  author- 
ization bill  is  not  required  and  can  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  one  item^24.8  million  for 
certain  long  lead-time  components  for 
the  second  and  third  new  Trident  sub- 
marine. We  had  that  matter  up  last 
year,  and  we  had  it  up  In  part  this  year. 
This  conference  report  reflects  what  had 
really  already  been  done,  by  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  Senate,  when  we 
thought  the  supplemental  would  not 
catch  up  with  the  bill  we  are  considering. 
This  is  Senator  McIntyre's  program, 
which  we  advocated  last  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trident.  I  think  it  is  virtu- 
ally unanimously  approved  by  all  who 
favor  the  Trident.  It  Is  on  the  conserva- 
tive side.  If  this  report  Is  approved,  we 
will  then  move  at  the  proper  time  to 
strike  that  Item  from  the  present  pro- 
curement bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment on  the  fiscal  year  1974  supple- 
mental authorization  report,  and  I  urge 
approval. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  12565  to  authorize 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
The  bill  represents  the  agreements 
reached  by  the  Senate-House  conference 
meeting  in  executive  session  last  week. 
The  administration  requested  new  au- 
thorizations totaling  $1.2  billion  and 
the  conference  reached  agreement  on  a 
bill  totaling  approximately  $769  million. 
Therefore,  the  new  bill  is  about  $373  mil- 
lion less  than  approved  by  the  House  and 
$353  million  higher  than  that  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Several  items  of  particular  Importance 
to  the  Senate  were  military  construction 
on  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
funding  levels  of  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  House  receded  on  Diego  Garcia 
accepting  the  Senate  position  that  this 
request  would  be  considered  without  prej- 
udice in  the  fiscal  year  1975  military 
authorization  bill.  This  action  will  per- 
mit a  full  inquiry  into  the  Navy  request 
In  the  approaching  military  construction 
hearings. 

In  the  MASF  or  military  account  serv- 
ice funded  request  on  military  aid  for 
South  Vietnam  the  conference  dropped 
the  Senate  amendment  but  included  re- 
strictive language  in  the  report. 

This  language  makes  it  clear  the  $266 
million  charged  against  the  fiscal  year 
1974  celling  but  actually  spent  In  pre- 
vious years  could  not  be  shifted  to  allow 
additional  spending  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing  I  wish  to 
take  note  of  the  fair  and  objective  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sybungton)  has  han- 
dled this  bill. 

On  balance,  this  Is  a  good  bill  and  de- 
serves immediate  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACTT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  persoimel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1372. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  susslstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  23,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

(f)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section unless  and  until  the  President  no- 
tifies the  Congress  In  writing  that  be  has 
received  formal  sissurances  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  will  release  by  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  all  p>er8ons  sentenced  and 
Imprisoned  without  benefit  of  formal  court 
trial  or  defense  counsel,  and  that  all  such 
persons  and  political  prisoners  will  have  re- 
stored to  them  their  clvU  rights. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  there  for  each  side  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  advised  there  Is  a  90-mlnute 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment,  45 
minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield,  and 
I  direct  this  specifically  to  the  Senator 
offering  the  amendment,  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  a 
special  item  that  he  has  In  mind  before 
our  debate  begins. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  merely  wish 
to  ask  that  my  staff  member,  Tom  Das- 
chel,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 


during  the  debate  and  vote  on  this 
amendment  and  one  other  amendment 
of  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  RECEIVES 
DEGREE  PROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  HARD  KNOCKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  approximately  960,000  individuals 
who  have  been  or  in  the  next  few  days 
will  be  graduated  from  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

Night  before  last  there  was  a  unique 
graduation  ceremony  in  Charleston.  W. 
Va.  We  have  in  our  State  a  University  of 
Hard  Knocks.  Each  year  we  have  a  nota- 
ble class  of  those  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  who  have  not  been  graduated 
from  universities  or  colleges.  Our  able 
and  esteemed  colleague,  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  Is  One  of  five  Members  of 
this  body  who  has  never  received  a  col- 
lege or  university  degree.  The  other  dis- 
tinguished are  Senators  Milton  Yottng 
of  North  Dakota,  Je.sse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina,  George  Aiken  of  Vermont,  and 
Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa.  AU  are  men  of 
commonsense  and  diligent  effort. 

The  president  of  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks  class  of  1974  was  the  summa  cum 
laude  graduate  (Mr.  Gold  water),  who 
spoke  to  an  audience  of  250  guests,  in- 
cluding the  70  persons  who  received  their 
honors  this  year.  I  imagine  the  school 
colors  might  be  black  and  blue,  although 
that  was  not  stressed  by  Jim  Comstock, 
the  renowned  editor  of  the  West  Virginia 
HiUbllly,  a  "weakley"  newspaper  with 
thousands  of  appreciative  readers. 

I  express  this  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  although  it 
was  in  a  sense  a  fim  night,  those  gath- 
ered from  many  States,  who  were  hon- 
ored, have  made  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions to  the  strengths  of  American  life. 

In  presenting  our  colleague,  I  made 
one  prediction,  as  college  yearbooks  do, 
and  that  was  to  the  effect  "that  Barry 
will  be  reelected  to  the  Senate."  This 
prophesy,  from  me,  is  not  partisan. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  humility  to  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks  relative  to 
my  receiving  a  degree  in  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Hard  Knocks.  It  really 
is  the  only  degree  I  have  ever  earned, 
although  I  do  have  a  few  that  were  given 
to  me,  and  I  actually  did  earn  a  master's 
degree,  although  I  never  received  it. 
I  have  always  regretted  not  finishing  the 
first  year  in  college.  I  might  have  gone  on 
to  greater  things,  like  professional  foot- 
ball and  endeavors  of  that  sort. 

I  remember  one  auspicious  night  at  the 
University  of  Arizona,  when  another 
friend  of  mine,  now  deceased,  a  Mexican 
named  Loas,  who  was  president  of  the 
biggest  bank  In  Arizona  and  never  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  smd  I  were  in- 
vited  to   confer   awards   on   letterman 


night.  During  the  introductions  the  old 
coach  of  the  school,  who  has  now  gone 
to  his  Maker,  introduced  both  of  us. 
He  said: 

Here  Is  Loas  and  he  never  finished  high 
school:  and  here  Is  Groldwater,  and  he  did 
not  finish  one  year  m  college — an  Inspiration 
to  every  damn  bum  In  Arizona. 

So  my  life  has  not  been  in  vain.  I 
appreciate  receiving  the  degree  because 
now  when  my  grandchildren  ask,  "Papa, 
how  come  you  are  so  dumb?  "  I  can  tell 
them,  "I  am  not  that  dumb;  I  have  a 
degree  you  will  never  get." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
woul*the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  graduating  summa  cum 
laude  from  the  college  of  hard  knocks 
in  West  Virginia.  I  would  like  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  find  out.  In  some 
way,  as  to  whether  I  am  ever  going  to 
graduate.  I  have  striven  to  pass  the 
tests  from  time  to  time.  I  have  often  had 
my  papers  returned  to  me  unmarked  and 
with  poor  marks.  I  have  paid  my  tui- 
tion dutifully.  I  have  been  attending 
that  school  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am 
sure  that  absenteeism  has  not  played  any 
part  in  my  continuing  to  be  put  at  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

I  will  say  this.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona graduated  summa  cum  laude.  I 
would  settle  for  a  degree  "thank  the 
Lordle."  If  my  colleague  would  tell  me 
how  I  might  go  about  graduating.  I  do 
not  care  about  the  honors.  Just  get  me 
through  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  so 
that  I  may  become  an  alumnus — rather 
than  continue  to  be  a  discouraged  and 
mistreated  enrollee  year  after  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  other  night 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  made 
particular  reference  to  the  majority  whip 
and  urged  that  he  be  given  this  degree, 
which  he  certainly  has  earned  the  hard 
way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  now  of  the  verse : 

He  worked  his  way  through  college, 
As  heroes  often  do. 
And  now  he's  back  where  he  started. 
Working  his  son's  way  through. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  higher  education, 
of  whatever  variety,  is  costly  in  this  peri- 
od of  rampant  infiation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
correct  one  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  graduated  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks.  Actually  his  daddy  owned  a  de- 
partment store  and  he  did  not  have  to  get 
an  education. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe     the     authorized     personnd 
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strength  for  each  active  daty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserre  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  ^nned  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  (*f  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  oads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  P-esident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  or  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pr  esident,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  written  by  th^  Sen- 
ator from  Massachiisetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
on  March  13,  the  State  Department  sent 
a  point  by  point  response  |to  a  series  of 
12  recommendations  contained  in  a  study 
mission  report  which  was  submitted  to 
his  subcommittee  on  refugees. 

While  the  State  Department  response 
to  Senator  Kxnnedy's  report  had  a  num- 
ber of  disconcerting  statements,  I  be- 
lieve the  most  troubling  df  sdl  was  the 
response  to  the  subcomnilttee  recom- 
mendation on  the  problen  of  political 
prisoners.  In  spite  of  all  of  the  docu- 
mentation which  has  continued  to  come 
out  of  South  Vietnam  on  the  issue  of 
political  prisoners,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  it  "cannot  agree  with  the 
study  mission's  assertion  thjat  'the  record 
Is  clear  that  political  prisdners  exist  in 
South  Vietnam.'  " 

In  spite  of  the  fact  thab  nearly  every 
international  humanitarian  organization 
in  existence  today  attests  ta  the  fact  that 
the  Thleu  government  no^  holds  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners,  our  own 
State  Department  has  chosen,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  to  deny  thati  they  exist. 

According  to  their  "extensive  evi- 
dence," they  argue:  | 

Tbe  highly  publicized  charges  that  civilian 
prisoners  are  subjected  to  widespread,  sys- 
tematic mistreatment  In  the  Jails  of  South 
Vietnam  are  simply  not  sustaltied. 

Well,  I  am  one  who  Is  al^fays  allowing 
for  some  margin  of  error — ni>  matter  who 
Is  guilty  of  a  miscalculation.  Everyone 
has  certain  biased  tendenci^  and  short- 
comings. But  how  in  the  name  of  justice, 
can  they  possibly  have  misled  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  pfisoners  who 
have  been  identified  by  naitie  in  a  great 
many  cases  by  a  number  ^f  highly  re- 
spected international  organ(lzatlons  who 
have  been  there,  and  whcise  members 
have  seen  them  with  their  Qwn  eyes? 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  jthat  torture 
and  political  prisoners  do  ixist,  despite 
Ambassador  Graham  Martin's  furious 
denials.  They  represent  almcet  every  con- 
ceivable walk  of  life.  They  I  are  lawyers 
and  farmers;  they  are  govamment  offi- 
cials and  businessmen;  they  are  high 
school  and  college  students  and  they  are 
In  prison  for  one  common  leason — they 
have  dared  to  disagree  with  the  corrupt 
and  repressive  policies  whi<^  have  been 
forced  upon  the  Vietnamese  people  by 
the  Thleu  regime. 

The  State  Department  lioted  in  Its 
letter  to  Senator  Kennedy  thiat  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam's  stated  policy  does 
not  permit  the  arrest  of  anyone  for  mere 
political  dissent."  Yet,  I  havejhere  a  short 
list  of  prisoners  who  are  no'  v  being  held 


without  the  knowledge  of  what  crimes 
they  are  accused  of.  Their  only  crime 
seems  to  be  their  outright  disagreement 
with  the  policies  and  practices  of  their 
own  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  brief  list 
of  people  presently  being  held  as  political 
prisoners  be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
List  of  Sttjdents  and  Inteixectdals  Pres- 

ENTLT    Held    as    PoLmcAL    Prisonebs    bt 

THK  Saicon  Oovzrnment — 187  Nabces 

HT7Z    PRISON 

Doan  Van  Long — teacher,  living  In  Hue, 
arrested  May  1,  1972,  President  of  the  People 
Front  to  Struggle  for  Peace  (Hue),  Judged 
March  23,  1973  by  the  1st  Field  Military 
Court,  sentenced  2  years;  one  wife  and  9 
chUdren.  48  years  old.  has  asthma.  Jailed  in 
Thua  Phu  (Hue). 

NO  NAI  PRISON 

Nguyen  Van  Dong — Professor. 

Dlep  The  Tu — High -School  student. 

Do  Van  Xlnh— High  School  Student. 

GO  VAP  MILTTART  PRISON 

Phan  Thanh  Huan — Student. 

KONTITM   PRISON 

Nguyen  Anh  Tuan — bom  In  1950,  son  of 
writer  Vu  Hanh,  arrested  February  7,  1969  In 
his  Saigon  home,  sentenced  20  years  hard- 
labor  as  "rebel"  by  the  3rd  Weld  MlUtary 
Court  on  December  6,  1969.  deported  to  Con 
Son  and  now  In  Kon  Tum,  serious  liver  sick- 
ness and  lungs. 

DALAT  PRISON 

Nguyen  Van  Hue — High  School  Student 
from  the  Committee  to  Demand  the  Right  to 
Live  for  Compatriots,  Judged  20  years  of  hard 
labor. 

Ngo  Vlnh  Phu— High  School  Student  from 
the  Committee  to  Demand  the  Right  to  Live 
for  Compatriots. 

SAIOON  POLICE   REAOQUARTSRS 

Le  Thl  Xuan  Huong — Student. 

Do  Hoang  Thleu. 

Ngyen  Thuy  Dung — Professor,  born  In  Sai- 
gon, arrested  February  24,  1974  In  Saigon 
coming  from  District  5,  stlU  terribly  tor- 
tured. 

DISTRICT    I    POLICX    KEAOQUARTKRS    AT    SAIGON 

Huynh  Ngoc  Dlen — 3rd  year  of  Agrlcultxire 
student,  was  Invited  to  the  PoUce  headquar- 
ters coid  arrested  on  March  4,  1974. 

Le  Van  Be — 3rd  year  of  Ap^cultural  stu- 
dent was  arrested  at  midnight  March  6,  1974 
at  Student  dormitory. 

Bui  Lam — 3rd  year  of  Forest  student  was 
arrested  at  midnight  March  6,  1974  with  stu- 
dent le  Van  Be. 

OANANC  PRISON 

Nguyen  Thl  Tho — bom  August  1,  1964  in 
Qiiang  Nam,  high-School  student,  arrested 
May  15,  1972  In  Danang,  charged  with  at- 
tempt to  destroy  State  Security,  not  yet 
Judged.  Member  of  Danang  High -School  Stu- 
dent Association. 

CHI   HOA   PRISON 

Huynh  Tan  Mam — bom  In  March  20,  1946, 
Hamlet  Tan  Son  Hnl,  Ola  Dlnh.  Was  a  medi- 
cal student  in  Saigon  for  5  years.  Arrested  In 
January  1972.  No  sentence.  Prison  No.  227 
MTCT. 

Tran  Ngoc  Chau — Deputy. 

Nguyen  Van  Thuan — Engineer. 

Huynh  Van  Sau — 63  years  old,  prison  nxmi- 
ber  383  BTTCT,  Catholic,  father  of  Father 
Huynh  Cong  Mlnh,  arrested  October  20,  1972, 
worked  for  Carltas  In  Saigon  as  secretary, 
2  years  In  Jail.  Liver  and  stomach  sickness. 

Nguyen  Dlnh  Khoang— Professor. 

Phan  Dlnh  Ly — Professor. 

Trlnh  Cong  Ly — Student. 


Truong  Van  Khue — Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee representative  of  Saigon  Pedacocv 
student.  --o>-w 

Buu  Chi — Assistant  chairman  of  the  Move- 
ment for  autonomous  Universities  in  South 
Vietnam.  Arrested  Febmary  1973  (after  Paris 
Agreement). 

Nguyen  Duy  Thong — Chairman  of  the 
Committee  demanding  the  Right  to  Live  for 
the  Compatriots. 

Doan  Khac  Xuyen — Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Young  Catholic  Work- 
era. 

Le  Dal  Nghlep— Student. 

Luong  Dlnh  Mai — Science  student. 

Nguyen  Huy  Diem — 6  years  medicine  stu- 
dent,  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
representative  of  Medicine  students,  1970-71 
and  1971-72,  arrested  October  4,  1971;  op- 
posed the  October  3,  1971  Presidential  elec- 
tion with  only  one  candidate.  Charged  with 
attempt  to  destroy  State  Security,  prison  No 
050  MTCT  In  1971  and  "reUtlons  with  ele- 
ments dangerous  to  the  State  Defense"  (pris- 
on No.  561  MTCT  In  1972). 

Tran  Huu  Quang — Van  Hanh  student. 

Van  Day— Van  Hanh  student,  arrested 
May,  1972. 

Bui  Nghl — Science  student. 

Phan  Mlnh — Student. 

Le  Thanh  Nghl — Student. 

Le  Van  Nuoi — bom  on  February  5,  196J 
In  Saigon,  high  school  student;  arrested 
September  22,  1971  In  Saigon;  stUl  waiting 
to  be  Judged;  serious  liver  sickness.  Chair- 
man of  Saigon  High  School  students  Associ- 
ation; prison  No.  019  MTCT,  cell  No.  1,  new 
dl8i>ensary  (HJ  compound) .  Information 
from  his  mother  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Toan. 

Le  Van  Nghla — Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Protect  a  Democratic  Life  In  Schooli. 

Nguyen  Cong  Khe — Association  of  Danang 
high  school  students. 

Dlnh  Cong  Hao — Association  of  Danang 
high  school  students. 

Nguyen  Cam — Association  of  Danang  high- 
school  students,  prison  No.  4674  MTLD. 

Le  Van  Tho — Association  of  Danang  high- 
school  students,  prison  No.  4677  MTLD. 

Nguyen  Van  Hoe — Association  of  Danang 
high-school  students,  prison  No.  4672. 

Phan  Ming  Phong— High-school  student, 
from  Plelku. 

Huynh  Kim  Dung — Science  student,  ar- 
rested May  24,  1972,  not  yet  Judged,  charged 
with  "glan  nhan  hlep  dang." 

TAN    HIEP    PRISON 

Tran  Thl  Chlem — High -school  atudent  girl 
from  the  Association  of  Saigon  high  school 
students.  From  interrogation  center  C3  of 
Blen  Hoa  transferred  from  Tan  Hlep. 

Nguyen  Van  Me — Professor. 

Pham  Due — ^Engineer. 

Pham  Trong  Cau — ^Musician. 

Mrs.  Vo  Thl  Ty. 

Tran  Van  Hoa — Student. 

Truong  Hleu  Dan — Student. 

Truong  Hoang — Student. 

Le  Van  Khoa — Student,  arrested  Septem- 
ber 1969,  sentenced  3  years.  Relative:  Huynh 
Thl  Phuong,  161  Ap  Trung  3,  Phu  Tho  Hoa— 
Ola  Dlnh. 

Doan  Hoa  Dlnh — Student. 

Duong  Huu  Phuoc — Born  In  1962  In  Sai- 
gon, 4  years  science  student,  arrested  No- 
vember 29,  1973  on  his  way  back  from  study- 
ing because  elections  to  be  held  In  Science, 
very  much  tortured,  charged  with  VC  activ- 
ities. 

Tran  Due  Thanh — Student. 

Nguyen  Nhan — Student. 

Vo  Dlnh  Hlep — Student. 

Vo  Thl  Bach  Tuyet — Literature  female 
student  on  the  Committee  of  students  and 
High  School  demanding  the  Right  to  live  for 
the  Compatriots,  arrested  May,  1972 — trans- 
ferred to  Interrogation  center  C3  of  Blen 
Hoa. 
Nguyen  Thl  Ngoc  Lanh— Student. 

Cao  Thl  Que  Huong — Teacher.  Tortured 
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m  front  of  husband  during  first  arrest  In 

1970,  then  released.  Husband  remained  In 
prison,  died  In  Chi  Hoa  In  Janviary,  1973.  Cao 
Thl  Que  Huong  arrested  a  few  weeks  later. 

Nguyen  Thl  Man — bom  In  1952  In  Saigon, 
member  of  the  Committee  to  improve  pris- 
ons In  South  Vietnam,  arrested  on  the  road 
to  Chau  Doc,  on  April  1968.  LTing  sickness, 
leg  paralyzed,  sentenced  1  year  surveUlance, 
already  served  4  years.  Relative  Luoug  Thl 
Dlnh,  33/3C  Bach  Dang — Ola  Dinh. 

Luong  Kim  Oanh — bom  on  December  23, 
1945  in  Ola  Dlnh,  arrested  on  April  14,  1972 
at  the  checking  point  of  Xa  Cang  (Qla  Dlnh) , 
member  of  the  Committee  to  Improve  Prisons 
in  South  Vietnam — interrogation  center  C3 
of  Blen  Hoa. 

Tran  Thl  Thu  Lieu — high  school  student, 
born  In  1953  In  Saigon,  arrested  In  August 

1971,  still  waiting  for  her  sentence. 
Huynh  Thlen  Ky  Duyen — Student. 

Ngo  Ngoc  Dxing — Student,  Van  Hanh  Uni- 
versity, Member  of  South  Vietnam  students 
Association — transferred  to  Interrogation 
center  C3,  Blen  Hoa.  Arrested  April  1968,  sen- 
tenced 2  years  surveillance.  TB,  Stomach 
trouble. 

Nguyen  Thl  Lieu — High  School  student. 
Member  of  the  Committee  to  demand  the 
right  to  live  for  Compatriots.  Interrogation 
Center  C3  of  Blen  Hoa. 

CON  DAO  PRISON 

Nguyen  Ba  Kha — 4  years  of  engineer  stu- 
dent In  Industry,  born  on  February  16, 1946  in 
Dalat,  arrested  February  22,  1969  In  Saigon, 
Judged  March  16,  1969  by  the  Srd  Field 
Military  Court,  15  years  of  exile,  deported  to 
Con  Son.  Relative:  Duong  Thl  Nguyet — 
Dalat. 

Luc  Phuong  Danh — born  August  19, 1946  In 
Ola  Dlnh,  soldier,  bachelor,  arrested  Febru- 
ary 29,  1972  In  the  house  of  writer  Thleu  Son, 
prosecuted  as  "rebel",  7  years  hard-labor,  2 
years  Jail. 

Huynh  Thl  Hoang — Female  Doctor. 

Lam  Thl  Xuan — Female  Professor. 

Do  Huu  Blch — Female  Professor. 

Nguyen  Thl  Bay — ^Teacher. 

Nguyen  Thl  Xe — Professor. 

Trinh  Thl  Thu  Nga — Secretary  of  the 
Vietnam  Assembly  In  1968. 

Phan  Ngoo  Dung — Teacher. 

Le  Thl  Olau — Teacher. 

Tran  Buu  Lien — Teacher. 

Ho  Ty — Engineer. 

Nguyen  Manh  Tuy — Doctor. 

Nguyen  Van  Sung — Dentist. 

Le  Cong  Doan — Lieutenant  pilot. 

Phan  Van  Slnh — Lieutenant. 

Moul  Tung — Architect. 

Tran  Ngoc  Anh — ^Doctor. 

Luong  Thanh  Thin — Engineer. 

Hoa  Tu — Bachelor  of  Science. 

Mai  Xuan — Writer. 

Phan  Chlnh  Dlnh — Professor. 

Lam  Thanh  Phuong — ^Professor. 

Nguyen  Son — Professor. 

Le  Quang  Vlnh — Professor  of  Petrus  Ky,  15 
years  In  Con  Deo,  Isolation  compound,  camp 
7  (new  tiger  cages) ,  glan  nhan  Hlep  Dang. 

Nguyen  Dong  Ha — Young  brother  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  foreign  minister  of  the 
PRO  arrested  with  his  pregnant  wife,  has 
already  served  his  3  years  sentence.  Refused 
to  slander  his  sister  on  Saigon  TV. 

Pham  Xuan  Thlen — Professor. 

Nguyen  Van  Thlen — Professor. 

Truong  Van  Thong — Professor. 

Le  Dlnh  Tham — Science  student,  arrested 
May  1968,  sentenced  5  years.  Relative:  Le 
Dinh  Bon,  441/27  Phan  Dlnh  Phung,  Saigon. 

Pham  Quang  Vlnh — Professor. 

Do  Van  Cua — Professor. 

Nguyen  Hung — Professor. 

Pham  Ngoc  Chau — Professor. 

Phan  Dlnh  Hoat — Professor. 

Vo  Dong  Hoa — 69  years  old.  Former  F*esi- 
dent  of  IVetnam  Red  Cross  and  Phu  Ten 
Member  of  Council. 
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Nguyen  Le  Thu  An — Female  Student. 

Do  Van  Mleu — Student. 

Thleu  Thl  Tao — Student  from  Marie  Curie 
(FYench  Lycee)  in  Saigon,  arrested  In  Sai- 
gon, arrested  In  1968,  sentenced  2  years, 
served  already  4  years.  Mother:  Nguyen  Thl 
Blnh.  15  Cong  Truong,  An  Dong,  Cholon. 

Le  Tu  Cam — Student. 

Le  Thl  Cham — Student. 

Le  Le  Huong — Student.  ^ 

Ngo  Thl  La — Student. 

Tu  Thanh  My — Student. 

Nguyen  Phi  Van — Student. 

Nguyen  Phi  Phung — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Cue — Student. 

Nguyen  Kim  Huong — Student. 

Hoang  Thl  Kim  Ngan — Student,  arrested 
December  11,  1968,  prison  No.  718  E,  camp 
No.  4,  Imprisoned  with  her  husband  Dang 
Cong  Tarn,  prison  No.  1578E,  camp  No.  5. 
Relative:  Dang  Thl  Blch. 

Nguyen  Phuong  Lan — Student. 

Pham  Thl  Be — Student. 

Cao  Thl  Ngoc  Rot — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Ben — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Xuan — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Hlen — Student. 

Banh  Duong — ^Born  In  1949,  arrested  AprU 
22,  1968,  Judged  Innocent  July  11,  1969.  De- 
ported June  4,  1972.  Prison  No.  366  HC,  cell 
No.  4,  women  camp.  Information  from  her 
mother:  Tran  Hue. 

Nguyen  Thl  Nhu — Student. 

Tran  B:im  Tuyet — Student. 

Quach  Kim  Anh — Student. 

Phung  Ngoc  Anh — Student. 

Phan  Le  Hanh — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Phu — Student. 

Hua  Thleu  Lan — Student. 

Tran  Thl  Kim  Van — Student. 

Phan  Thl  Bach  Tuyet — born  In  1951  from 
Phan  Thlet,  high  school  student,  arrested 
February  3,  1969  lu  Saigon.  Judged  on  De- 
cember 5,  1969  by  the  3rd  Field  MUltary 
Court  for  "attempt  to  Destroy  the  Security 
of  State"  sentenced  4  years,  deported  to  Con 
Son,  loss  of  eyesight  and  lung  sickness. 

Nguyen  Thl  Phung — Student. 

Hoang  Thl  Khanh — Student. 

Nguyen  Thl  Tleu — Student. 

Le  Thuy  An — Student. 

Luu  Ngoc  Tran — bom  July  27,  1942,  phar- 
macy student  for  5  years.  Arrested  May  7, 
1968  In  his  Saigon  home.  Suspected  of  VC 
activities;  sentenced  2  years  (suspended)  on 
September  11,  1968  by  the  3rd  Field  Mili- 
tary Court.  Deported  to  Con  Son,  room  A, 
zone  C,  camp  6.  Relative:  his  mother  Nguyen 
Thl  Van,  146  Bui  Thl  Xuan,  Saigon. 

Cao  Duy  Tuan — bom  In  Much  5,  1945  In 
Hue,  younger  brother  of  Cao  Thl  Que  Huong 
bachelcM-,  arrested  February  21,  1969  In  Sai- 
gon, sentenced  20  years  hard  labor  for  "rebel- 
lion against  security  of  State"  by  3rd  Field 
Military  Court  on  March  15,  1969,  liver  and 
stomach  sickness.  Prison  No.  020648.  Rela- 
tive: Nguyen  Thl  Cam  (mother) ,  20  Dao  Duy 
Tu,  Dalat. 

Le  Anh  Ton — Van  Hanh  University  stu- 
dent, born  January  1.  1946  In  Ola  Dlnh, 
Science  student,  arrested  December  6,  1968 
In  the  5th  District  of  Saigon,  not  Judged, 
chronic  liver  sickness.  Relative:  Vo  Thl  Tu, 
363  Nguyen  Tral,  Cholon. 

Ho  Van  Hleu — Born  July  20,  1939  In  Khanh 
Hoa,  2  years  student  In  the  Political  Univer- 
sity of  Dalat,  arrested  In  Saigon  on  March  9, 
1969,  not  Judged,  deported  to  Con  Son, 
Chronic  headache  and  2  legs  paralyzed. 

Ho  Dae  Dung — bom  1945,  Dalat  University 
student,  arrested  September  2,  1969  In  Sai- 
gon, not  yet  Judged,  deported  to  Con  Son. 

Nguyen  Van  Chau — Student. 

Vo  Due  Hoang — Student. 

Le  Tan  Nam — Student. 

Tran  Quoc  Tal — Representative  of  Science 
student  In  Saigon,  prison  No.  280  MTCT,  ar- 
rested May,  1972. 

Tran  Quoc  Hung — ^Literature  student, 
prison  No.  656  MTCT,  Committee  Representa- 
tive of  Saigon  literature  students. 


Truong  Mlnh  Hanh — High-school  student 
from  the  Association  of  Danang  high-school 
students. 

Hoang  Tan  Quang — Student. 

Mai  Thanh  Trung — Student. 

Le  Than — Student. 

Le  Dlnh  Nguyen — Student. 

Le  Hong  Tu — Student. 

Ton  That  Quynh  Luong — bom  In  1936  lu 
Phu  Yen,  teacher,  his  wife  has  nerve  sick- 
ness, 2  small  daughters,  arrested  May  25. 
1972  in  Saigon,  Judged  April  11,  1978,  •'rebel" 
charges;  sentenced  6  years,  deported  to  Con 
Son. 

Nguyen  Dinh  Phuc — Student. 

Dang  Thanh  Tlnh — Born  19&4  In  Qu.ing 
Ncun,  bachelor,  arrested  May  1972,  "attempt 
against  state  Security". 

Phan  Qui — High  school  student  from  the 
Association  of  Danang  high-school  students. 

Dang  Thai — Association  of  Danang  high- 
school  students,  prison  No.  4612  MTCT. 

Ngo  Mlnh  Hal — Student. 

Ngo  Van  Hoang — Association  of  Danang 
high-school  student,  prison  No.  4516  MTCT. 

Le  Tu  Quang — Association  of  Danang 
high-school  students,  prison  No.  4516  MTCT. 

Pham  SI  Man — Student. 

Phan  Tan  Chlnh — Student. 

Le  Van  Thlen — high-school  student,  ar- 
rested In  1968,  Judged  November  1968. 
"rebel"  charges.  5  years  hard-labor,  3  years 
?.xUe.  deported  to  Con  Son. 

Mai  Thlnh — ^High  school  student. 

Ho  Nhan — Student. 

Huynh  Thoal  Nghlem — Student. 

Hoang  Van  Nghlem — Student. 

Nguyen  Khac  Em — Student. 

Le  Bay — Student. 

Mai  Ban — Student. 

Mai  Cu — Student. 

Nguyen  Van  Ly— High  School  Student 

Pham  Ngoc  Mlnh — student. 

Tu  Thanh  My — student. 

Dlep  The  Trl — student. 

Le  Hoang  Phuc — High  school  student  of 
the  Committee  to  Demand  the  Right  to  Live 
for  Compatriots,  bom  In  1953,  prison  No.  101 
MTCT;  room  13,  camp  3,  arrested  October  24. 
1971,  sentenced  3  years  JaU,  On  December  26, 
1972  he  was  deported  to  Con  Son.  Informa- 
tion from  his  mother  Mrs.  Tran  Thl  Hong. 

Nguyen  Cao  Hien — Student. 

Thai  Van  Sang — High  School  student,  born 
in  1947  In  Long  An,  arrested  February'  22. 
1968,  not  yet  Judged,  deported  to  Con  Son. 

Duong  Mlnh  Cong — Professor. 

Nguyen  Thl  Mlnh  Nguyet — Female  htgh- 
school  student. 

Le  Tan  Viet  Nam — Student  of  Forestry, 
Zoology,  member  of  Saigon  Buddhist  Student 
Association.  Arrested  February,  1969,  prison 
sentence  3  years,  prison  No.  A4608.  Relative: 
Nguyen  Thl  An,  129/189  Nguyen  Tral,  Cholon. 

Nguyen  Truong  Con — ^Electronics  student, 
arrested  July  1968,  sentenced  5  years,  served 
almost  4  years,  prison  No.  205  MTLD.  Rela- 
tive: Nguyen  Thl  Nhu  Thlen,  50  A  Bui  Thl 
Xuan,  Saigon. 

Lam  Thanh  Qui — bom  In  Quang  Ngal, 
bachelor,  arrested  January  20,  1972  in  Saigon. 
Sentenced  3  years  for  "attempt  against  State 
Scciirtty"  on  August  2«,  1972  by  the  3rd  Field 
Military  Court,  deported  to  Con  Son,  then 
Kontum  POW  camp  on  December  26,  1972. 
He  Is  Acting  chatrman  of  the  Committee  to 
Demand  The  Right  to  Live  for  Compatriots 
In  Saigon,  prison  No.  211  MTCT.  Information 
from  his  mother  Mrs.  Le  Thl  Nghe  (63  years 
old). 

NATIONAI.  POUCE  HSADQUARTISS 

Vu  Quang  Huug — Student  of  Science, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Professor  Bong, 
tortured  until  almost  dead,  after  being  sen- 
tenced all  life  hard-labor.  Prison  No.  787 
MTCT. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  these  people  obviously  are  not 
hardened  criminals.  They  come  from  a 
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number  ot  different,  productive,  social 
environments,  and  professional  strata. 
Although  they  are  from  diflerent  back- 
grounds, they  have  one  chamcterlstic  in 
common:  before  everything  and  above 
all  they  are  Vietnamese  citizens  who  de- 
serve the  very  basic  himian  rights  that 
should  be  guaranteed  every  human  be- 
ing— no  matter  where  he  liijes.  Yet,  for 
these  people,  the  basic  human  rights  have 
been  suppressed.  The  right  tqlive  as  they 
wish  and  the  rights  to  exercise  their 
talents  and  learning  in  order  to  build  up 
their  country  have  been  deniad.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  Cao  Tlii  Huong — 
Cow  Thee  Hung — a  teacher  vho  was  ar- 
rested in  1970  for  her  failure  to  siipport 
the  Thieu  regime.  Cao  was  Itortiured  in 
front  of  her  husband  during  !her  intern- 
ment and  eventually  lived  tq  watch  her 
husband  die  in  Chi  Hoa  pilion  in  Jan- 
uary of  1973.  I 

Or  there  is  Nguyen — Neweh — Diem,  a 
6-year  medical  student  who  opposed  the 
election  of  President  Thieu  in  October 
1973.  He  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
destroy  state  security  and  has  been  In 
Chi  Hoa  prison  ever  since.       i 

Mr.  President,  there  are  18^  names  on 
this  short  list  alone  and  theiie  are  more 
lists  than  there  are  names  ftn  this  list 
which  we  could  point  to  as  (Jocimiented 
evidence  that  these  prisoners  of  con- 
science exist. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  Atom  a  cou- 
ple who  are  presently  worklni  in  a  hos- 
pital in  South  Vietnam,  outside  Chi  Hoa 
prison  in  Saigon.  They  stateq  that  they 
have  oftentimes  witnessed  tWe  epileptic 
fits  or  seizures  which  are  the  aftermath 
of  electric  torture  In  patients  coming  to 
them.  Many  are  paralyzed,  all  are  psy- 
chologically tormented.  It  is  no  secret 
among  the  Vietnamese,  they]  say,  that 
American  tax  money  pays  for  these 
horrible  practices. 

The  final  thing  which  has  deeply  con- 
cerned me  about  the  list  of 'these  187 
South  Vietnamese  people  is  that  with 
rare  exception  none  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
court  trial.  Many  are  being  held  without 
even  as  much  as  a  hint  as  to  what  crimes 
they  have  committed.  T 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this,  they  have  been 
the  objects  of  some  of  the  most  cruel 
and  Inhuman  forms  of  dtgradation 
known  to  man.  I 

It  is  almost  ironic,  Mr.  Pres^ent,  that 
in  a  country  such  as  tills— a  country 
which  has  been  the  recipient  o|  over  $200 
billion  of  U.S.  foreign  and  economic  aid 
in  the  last  10  years  In  the  name  of  democ- 
racy—there is  not  even,  the  rtost  basic 
cornerstone  of  democracy — tjiat  of  a 
trial  or  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

In  the  name  of  democracy,  this  coun- 
try demanded  that  our  young  men  fight 
for  the  principles  which  we  in  this  coun- 
try stand  for.  Yet,  while  55,0J0O  young 
A.Tiericans  lost  their  lives  to  fight  for 
South  Vietnamese  democracy]  at  least 
that  many  South  Vietnamese  fcave  been 
imprisoned  for  disagreeing  "with  the 
leaders  of  that  "democracy"— most 
often  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  tiiat  If 
the  Congress  Is  to  continue  to  agree  to 
give  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
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ment  billons  of  dollars  In  military  aid. 
then  I  tliink  we  have  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  insure  that  these  funds 
are  truly  being  used  for  the  protection  of 
a  "democracy." 

This  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
give  formal  assurance  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  all  prisoners 
now  being  held  in  South  Vietnamese  Jails 
have  been  given  the  benefit  of  a  court 
trial — and  that  those  who  have  been 
sentenced  without  this  benefit  will  be  re- 
leased. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  honest  and 
Pimple  awjroach  to  securing  justice  for 
those  people  than  this.  Certainly,  if 
South  Vietnam  is  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  democracy,  its  government  will  not 
hesitate  to  inform  the  President  that 
there  are  no  prisoners  being  held  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  formal  court  trial. 
To  be  sentenced  without  this  right  would 
be  to  forsake  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
vital  precepts  of  democracy. 

If  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
is  guilty  of  such  acts,  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  stop  our  military  support  of  that 
government.  For  what  Is  the  difference 
between  South  Vietnam  and  any  other 
repressive  and  totalitarian  government 
which  does  not  allow  the  most  basic  civil 
rights  to  its  citizens?  There  simply  would 
be  no  reason  to  defend  it  any  longer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  finished? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona requires. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  certainly  can  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  about  this  matter.  In  fact. 
I  was  quite  concerned  about  it,  too,  but 
about  a  month  ago  my  legal  assistant, 
Mr.  Terry  Emerson,  was  invited  to  ac- 
company other  such  members  of  Senate 
staffs  to  South  Vietnam,  and  just  yes- 
terday I  put  in  the  Rzcori),  at  page 
17465,  the  first  report  that  Mr.  Emerson 
has  made  to  me.  I  thought  it  was  so 
worthwhile  that  It  should  be  made  part 
of  the  Record. 

During  1  week's  study  tour  through 
South  Vietnam,  one  of  the  many  issues 
he  investigated  was  the  allegations  of 
political  prisoners  allegedly  being  held  by 
the  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam. 

In  listening  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  I  sat  here  quite 
confused,  because  the  first  sentence  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  report  reads: 

Thar©  are  not  over  33,000  civlUan  prisoners 
of  all  types  In  tlie  R«pubUc  of  Vietnam. 
There  are  no  remaining  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 


That  is  rather  confusing  to  me,  be- 
cause, if  I  understood  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly, he  mentioned  over  200,000  politi- 
cal prisoners.  I  am  not  saying  the  Sena- 
tor Is  wrong  and  my  assistant  is  right. 
or  that  he  is  wrong  and  the  Senator  is 
right,  but  there  has  to  be  a  common 
ground  somewhere,  and  there  caimot  be  a 
common  ground  between  33,000  and 
200,000  political  prisoners 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  correct  the 
Senator's  assumption.  I  did  not  say  200  - 
000  in  my  presentation.  I  did  not  use  the 
figure  200,000. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  I  heard 
that.  I  must  be  mistaken.  But  the  Sena- 
tor did  say  there  are  many  political  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  information  I 
have  from  the  International  Commission 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  International  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  is  that  there  are  sev- 
eral thousand,  but  at  no  point  did  I  use 
the  figure  200,000.  I  have  heard  the  fig- 
ure 200,000,  but  at  no  point  in  this  pres- 
entation did  I  mention  that  flgxire. 

I  am  not  certain  that  anybody  who 
makes  a  one-shot  trip  to  Vietnam  can 
be  certain  he  has  seen  aU  the  prisoners 
who  are  there.  It  is  possible  he  has  been 
told  that  is  how  many  are  in  jail,  but  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  has  seen  them 
all. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  readily 
agree  to  that.  I  remember  (me  American 
who  went  to  Vietnam  and  said  he  could 
see  all  the  prisoners  in  jail.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  a  man  going  over  there  for  1  week, 
particularly  a  man  who  has  never  been 
there  before,  could  get  the  wrong  Infor- 
mation, but  he  told  me  the  entire  group 
was  rather  unanimous  that  that  number 
did  not  exist.  At  least,  they  used  the  big 
figure  200,000. 

That  Is  probably  where  I  got  It.  I  was 
reading  this  report.  I  inadvertently 
thought  my  ears  had  heard  that  figure 
instead  of  my  eyes  seeing  it.  So  I  apolo- 
gize. But  I  am  really  In  a  quandary  about 
this. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  has 
great  appeal.  Again,  not  questioning  the 
integrity  or  the  honesty  of  my  friend  at 
aU,  but  I  do  not  know,  with  these  two 
reports,  if  we  really  know  enough  to  even 
con£ider  it.  Maybe  here  is  a  place  where 
a  body  of  American  Congressmen,  Sena- 
tors and  House  Members,  could  very  well 
visit  Vietnam  to  make  sure  these  prison- 
ers are  either  there  or  are  not  there. 

The  report  does  contain  the  charges 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  yet  to 
release  one  prisoner,  while  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  released  all  but  the 
handful  that  I  mentioned,  so  I  am  sort 
of  up  In  the  air. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  If  I  could 
clear  up  the  confusion  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  about  how  he  should  act  on 
this  amendment. 

To  begin  with,  the  amendment  says  If 
there  Is  one  prisoner  in  South  Vietnam 
being  held  without  benefit  of  a  trial,  a 
formal  trial,  or  a  formal  hearing,  hope- 
fully this  amendment  would  require  that 
he  be  either  tried  or  released.  It  does  not 
require  knowledge  of  the  specific  number 
of  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  in  order 
to  support  this  amendment.  Therefore. 
I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
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would  support  this  basic  bit  of  human 
right  and  civil  right  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  we  were  providing  arms  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  certain  we  would  have  a 
lever  over  them  so  that  we  could  provide 
for  a  cutoff  of  arms  shipments  to  them 
if  they  refused  to  release  their  political 
prisoners.  Perhaps  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing.  I  would  not  particularly  be 
for  that,  but  perhaps  it  might  be  a  thing 
to  consider. 

I  hope  that  that  will  clear  up  for  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  The  amendment  provides  for 
the  basic  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
that  people  ought  to  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  will  take  no  more  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port from  Vietnam  by  Mr.  J.  Terry  Emer- 
son, which  appears  on  17468  of  Uie 
Record  of  June  4,  1974,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Report  From  Vietnam 
(By  J.  Terry  Emersou) 

POLrriCAL   PRISONERS 

There  are  not  over  33,000  civilian  prisoners 
of  all  types  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  There 
are  no  remaining  prisoner-of-war  camps. 

Charges  of  up  to  200.000  "political"  pris- 
oners In  South  Vietnam  are  sheer  fabrica- 
tion— totaUy  false,  unproven  hysteria,  or  In- 
tentional lies. 

On  May  30,  we  visited  Con  Son  Island, 
home  of  the  so-called  "tiger  cages."  A  now- 
defunct  magazine  had  portrayed  these  Isola- 
tion cells  as  underground  pits.  Inhuman 
cages  allegedly  suffocating  the  spirit  of  civil- 
ian opponents  of  the  government. 

Actually,  a  photographer  would  have  to 
strain  his  Ingenuity  In  order  to  distort  the 
condltloins  he  was  viewing.  Talten  In  dark 
hours,  from  one  flight  above  the  true  ground 
level,  aimed  into  the  center  of  the  cell,  away 
from  the  windows,  waiting  for  the  right  mood 
of  somberness  by  the  prisoner,  a  Journalist 
could  have  created  a  plcttire  designed  to 
shock. 

But  he  would  have  had  to  have  mounted  a 
stairway  nine  to  ten  feet  above  the  prison 
Qoor  and  to  have  Ignored  the  ample  window 
ventilation  openings  of  the  cell.  He  must  also 
have  stood  close  to  the  Inside  walled  corners 
of  the  cell  so  as  to  avoid  showing  Its  true 
dimensions  of  almost  five  feet  In  width  and 
eleven  feet  in  depth. 

Our  study  group  easily  moved  ten  people 
into  the  cell  without  nearly  fllling  it.  It  was 
used  and  large  enough  for  tvro  or  three  per- 
sons, unlike  the  real  Isolation  cells  of  the 
Communists.  The  Communist  cells  for  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  are  oven-shaped  struc- 
tures, six  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  two 
and  one-half  feet  high,  made  out  of  cement. 
Where  cement  block  is  not  available,  the 
North  Vietnamese  substitute  bamboo,  making 
aa  enclosure  so  small  the  isolated  prisoner 
must  crouch,  never  having  enough  room  for 
standing  or  even  stretching  out. 

The  original  Son  Con  isolation  cells  are 
no  longer  in  use.  The  5.400  civilian  prisoners 
on  Con  Son  Island  are  now  in  compounds, 
Unes  of  cells  surrounding  large  central  yards 
lush  with  trees  and  plant  life.  The  two  South 
Vietnamese  compounds  we  saw  were  far  more 
attractive  physically  than  one  American-de- 
signed detention  facility  we  visited. 

The  prisoners  of  Con  Son  Island  engage 
in  an  active  existence.  Par  from  the  main- 
land, this  locale  of  totirist-quiJity  scenery 
Is  virtually  escape  proof,  though  one  pris- 
oner at  least  has  succeeded  in  fleeing  It  by 
boat. 


Nevertheless,  nearly  all  prisoners  are 
trusted  to  move  about  daily  outside  their 
cells.  Some  illiterates  attend  reading  classes; 
some  work  In  the  industry  area,  shaping 
handsome  walking  sticks  or  fashioning  shell 
decorations  which  are  sold  for  their  own 
earnings  they  are  allowed  to  keep. 

Other  prisoners  engage  In  farming,  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  the  produce  of  seeds  they 
are  given  by  the  government.  StlU  others 
are  permitted  to  fish,  one  boat  leaving  shore 
regularly  with  prisoners  aboard  to  set  nets. 

These  are  not  political  prisoners,  incar- 
cerated because  of  making  expressions  of  op- 
position to  the  government.  Two-thirds  of 
the  prisoners  on  Con  Son  Island  are  civil- 
ians who  have  committed  normal  civilian 
crimes  for  which  offenders  are  jailed  In 
civilized  societies  around  the  globe.  Another 
one-third  of  the  prisoners  are  military  per- 
sons who  have  committed  civilian-type 
crimes. 

Are  there  "political"  prisoners  held  else- 
where In  South  Vietnam?  Certainly,  if  a  ter- 
rorist shells  a  village  schoolhouse  to  Intim- 
idate local  residents,  and  is  apprehended, 
he  is  subjected  to  the  civil  processes  and 
will  be  detained.  But  this  Is  not  a  "political" 
prisoner,  even  If  the  oiarauder  ht^pens  to 
be  a  VC. 

The  U.S.  Embassy  has  canvassed  the  en- 
tire country-wide  system  of  prisons.  jaUs, 
and  other  detention  facilities.  The  Red  Cross 
has  made  over  195  visits  to  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam prisoner  Installations.  American  penal 
specialists  trained  In  such  things  have 
searched  throughout  the  South  Vietnamese 
detention  system  without  finding  shackles 
or  other  signs  of  cruelty. 

Two  American  Embassy  surveys  of  Jails, 
detention  centers,  and  prisons  in  South  Viet- 
nam prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  total  of  all  civilian  detainees  of  all 
types  is  about  36.000.  close  to  the  current 
South  Vietnamese  figure  of  33,000. 

Anti-Oovernment  activist  Father  Chan 
Tin  charges  there  were  202,000  "political" 
prisoners  allegedly  held  by  the  Republic  of 
Vletn&m.  His  statistic  has  been  Inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  as  gospel. 

This  figvire,  however,  exceeds  by  over  a 
hundred  fifty  thousand  the  total  cj^)aclty 
of  all  prisons  and  detention  units  In  the  en- 
tire Republic  of  Vietnam,  including  Informal 
village  lock-up  stations.  Even  if  the  occu- 
pancy of  these  facilities  did  exceed  their 
capacity  In  certain  Instances,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  could 
begin  to  approach  200,000,  let  alone  the  much 
higher  total  that  must  be  projected  as  being 
Imprisoned  since  Father  Chan  Tin's  figure 
did  not  include  what  even  he  would  recog- 
nize as  offenders  sentenced  for  common 
crimes.  Significantly,  one  of  our  group  who 
requested  U  wsis  freely  permitted  to  visit  with 
Father  Chan  Tin  and  his  recorded  conversa- 
tions should  do  much  to  dispell  the  falsity 
and  unfounded  exaggeration  of  most  of 
Father  Chan  Tin's  claims. 

Using  exhaustive  methods  of  canvassing, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Saigon  has  documented 
the  total  prisoner  and  detainee  population 
being  held  In  national  prisons,  provincial 
prisons,  interrogation  centers,  and  local  lock- 
up stations  as  a  maximum  of  35.139.  This 
statistics  Is  backed  up  by  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  American  Public  Safety  Advisors  who 
had  been  on  the  spot  and  is  a  figure  that 
can  be  accepted  as  reliable. 

This  report  cannot  end  without  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  penal 
system.  For  unlike  the  persons  under  Com- 
munist rule,  the  citizens  governed  by  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  enjoy  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  political  rights.  Including  a  true 
public  trial  and  defense. 

Once  convicted  and  sentenced,  a  prisoner 
Is  ordinarily  aUowed  outside  in  the  open, 
some  seven  hours  each  day.  As  I  observed  at 
Con  Son,  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  may 
farm,  do  craft  work,  or  attend  normal  educa- 


tional classes.  Inmates  are  permitted  to  write 
letters  regularly,  receive  gifts,  and  have  a 
weekly  visit  from  their  relatives,  except  for  at 
least  four  times  a  year  at  Con  Son  Island, 
which  is  far  from  the  mainland. 

In  contraist,  the  objective  obsen'er  should 
ask  what  Is  the  treatment  of  Communist- 
held  prisoners — the  true  political  prisoners 
of  Vietnam.  How  many  Red  Cross  observers 
or  outside  inspectors  have  been  allowed  a 
thorough  study  inside  Communist  Jails  and 
prisons? 

In  twenty  years,  the  Communists  have  kid- 
napped more  than  70,000  South  Vietnam- 
ese civilians.  The  names,  addresses,  and  per- 
sonal data  about  these  Individuals  are 
identified  In  a  book  openly  available  for  In- 
spection. What  is  their  plight  today? 

What  efforts  to  relieve  the  human  suffer- 
ing of  these  documented  victims  of  political 
terror  are  being  made  by  the  same  groups 
who  parrot  unproven  fabrications  about  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam? 

How  many  of  these  captured  70,000  have 
been  massacred?  Or  are  being  held  in  real 
concentration  cennpsf  Or  are  being  forced  to 
slave  labor? 

The  true  story  of  political  prisoners  Is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  prison  or  detention  systc-m 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  real  evidence  of  bru- 
tality is  burled  under  the  soil  held  by  Com- 
munist soldiers  or  hidden  from  all  impartial 
inspection  by  the  secrecy  of  the  Communist 
system.  s 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  will  be  brief. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  the  correla- 
tion between  some  remarks  which  I  had 
already  prepared  for  presentation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  today  on  the  subject 
of  a  State  Department  document  dated 
April  16,  1947,  which  deals  with  several 
aspects  of  conditions  in  the  relationship 
between  North  Vietnam  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Two  comments  from  that  report 
are  pertinent  in  this  instance.  One  of 
them  relates  to  prisoner  releases. 

In  that  particular  State  Department 
document  it  is  stated  that  the  Commu- 
nists press  for  the  release  of  200,000 
political  prisoners. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abotjrezk)  say  that 
all  he  could  document  were  187,000.  not 
200.000. 

The  document  further  points  out  the 
failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  effec- 
tuate the  prisoner  releases  that  are  called 
for  under  the  agreement. 

The  second  portion  of  the  document  to 
which  I  call  particular  attention  in  the 
context  of  this  discussion  is  the  one 
which  Is  numbered  paragraph  4  in 
that  report  and  refers  to  "democratic 
liberties." 

I  shall  read  that  paragraph  because  I 
think  it  Is  appropriate  to  this  discussion : 

One  of  the  Communists'  strongest  demands 
is  that  the  Government  Insure  "democratic 
liberties"  for  the  people,  but  they  do  not 
address  the  question  of  "democratic  liber- 
ties" in  Communist-controlled  areas. 

The  government  correctly  contends  that 
there  Is  already  a  much  greater  degree  of 
political  freedom  In  its  areas  than  In  any 
Communist-controlled  areas.  As  part  of  an 
overall  settlement,  and  prior  to  elections,  it 
has  offered  "the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  on 
democratic  liberties  necessitated  by  the 
state  of  war." 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  time  only  to 
point  out  that  the  State  Department  in 
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Its  evaluation  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  positions  of  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam  comes  do^fn  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  position  of  the  Oovemment 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  It  Is  always  strangle  In  this  body 
that  when  we  start  talking  labout  the  re- 
pression of  human  llbertlef  It  Is  always 
directed  at  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  almost  naver  directed 
toward  the  Government  olj  North  Viet- 
nam, where  that  repre^lon  is  far 
greater. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  fielding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment and  document  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objectlofc,  the  state- 
ment and  document  were  qrdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo|dows: 

Stat«ment  of  Sinator  McClusx 
A  recent  State  Department  document  cor- 
rectly assesses  that  the  "ruaclamental  ob- 
jectl/e  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  their  Viet  Cong  associates  (has  long  been 
and  remains  the  establishment  of  poUtlcal 
control  over  the  South.  .  .  .'•  Itecent  reports 
of  aggressive  attacks  en  civilians  by  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  insui  gents  serve  as 
a  brutal  reminder  of  the  mean^  by  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  Viet  Cong  allies 
Intend  to  galnAhat  long  soujht-after  con- 
trol In  the  South. 

In  addition  to  the  unending  ( md  Illegal  use 
of  mUitary  aggression  as  a  meais  to  gain  po- 
litical control  over  the  Souti,  the  Hanoi 
and  PRO  tacticians  also  continue  to  evade 
the  promises  they  made  In  th«  Paris  Agree- 
ment, where  they  agreed  to  full  Implementa- 
tion of  a  cease-flre;  an  end  lo  Infiltration 
Into  the  South  by  North  Vletnimese  troops; 
a  complete  prisoner  exchange;  tie  Institution 
of  democratic  liberties;  and  li  itematlonally 
supervised  free  elections.  1 

With  the  caveat  in  mind  thit  Hanoi  and 
the  PRO  have  as  their  only  goalTthe  complete 
control  of  South  Vietnam  (tolhe  exclusion 
of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  I  people  there 
to  remain  free  from  commuiilBt  domina- 
tion), the  State  Department  document  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  out  Its  assessment  *f  the  Hanoi/ 
PRO  and  South  Vietnamese  government's  po- 
sitions on  major  peace  Issues. 

Because  what  this  document  Ipoints  out  is 
so  Important  to  this  body's  corislderatlon  of 
future  United  States  support  ^f  peace  and 
freedom  In  South  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  t^e  Rxcoao  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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munlst  positions  on  seme  of  the  major  Is- 
sues left  to  be  Implemented  or  furtber 
negotiated  under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Peace 

Agreement: 

CEASE-mtS    IMPLKltlNTATION 

The  Communists  demand  a  third  cease- 
fire proclamation,  after  which  they  pro- 
pose Instituting  some  loosely-defined  en- 
forcement procedures. 

ITie  Government  maintains  that  hefore 
there  can  be  a  real  end  to  the  shooting, 
there  must  be  some  agreement  on  procedures 
and  effective  enforcement  mechanisms  (e.g., 
progress  on  delineation  of  areas  of  control 
and  deployment  of  Joint  and  international 
truce  supervisory  teams  to  regional  and  eub- 
reglonsi  sites,  as  specified  in  the  Agree- 
ment). 

Essentially,  what  the  Communists  propose 
Is  a  generaUy  unsupervised  cease-flre  which 
would  leave  them  mayirwinn  freedom  of  mili- 
tary action  and  access  to  populated  areas; 
whUe  the  Oovemment  Insists  on  a  tightly 
controlled  cease-flre  which  would  keep  Com- 
munist farces  restricted  to  their  remote 
border  bases  and  sparsely  popiUated  enclaves. 

IN  FILTRATION 

The  Communists  generally  ignore  the  prob- 
lem of  inflltration  of  troops  and  war  ma- 
teriel, except  to  make  false  claims  of  VS. 
violations.  They  likewise  fall  to  address  the 
Argeemenfs  prohibition  against  the  tise  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia  for  aggressive  purp>oses. 
They  have  refused  any  Joint  or  international 
inspection  of  their  resupply  system,  under- 
standably so  m  view  of  their  large-scale  mUl- 
tary  biUld-up  since  the  cease-flre. 

The  Oovemment,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siders these  provisions  of  the  Agreement  to 
be  vital,  and  Commtmlst  violation  of  them 
to  be  a  clear  indication  of  bad  faith.  It  sees 
the  Conununlsts'  bxUld-up  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  Intent  to  seek  a  military  solution 
should  they  faU  to  achieve  their  objective 
by  other  means. 


aiders  this  body  to  be  primarUy  a  mechanism 
to  develop  ground  rules  for  InteraatlonaUy 
supervised  elections. 


AiwnewnfTNT  or  South  Viftnam^bb  Oovnur- 

MKNT  AND  COMMmosr  POSTTIO^S  ON  MAJOB 

Peace  Issms 

The  fundamental  objective  qf  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  th^lr  VTet  Cong 
associates  has  long  been  and  remains  the 
estabUahment  of  political  control  over  the 
South;  the  Communist  positions  are  de- 
signed to  further  this  end.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment's  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover  Its  positions 
are  designed  accordingly.  Since  these  objec- 
tives are  IrreconcUable.  there  is  Uttle  room 
for  compromise  and  oorreflponfllngly  Uttle 
progress  has  been  made. 

Put  another  way.  the  Com^iunlsts  are 
only  Interested  in  negotUtlng  the  modalities 
of  their  takeover  of  South  Viet-Nam,  whUe 
the  Oovemment  refuses  to  make  any  con- 
cessions which  would  promote  this  end. 

In  an  important  sense,  therefore,  the  only 
real  Issue  between  the  two  sides  Is-  Who 
rules  South  Viet-Nam?  All  other  questions 
are  merely  different  aspects  of  jthls  funda- 
mental question. 

With  this  major  caveat,  foUqwlng  Is  an 
•seesament  of  current  OoTemme4t  and  Com- 


PaiSONER    RELEASES 

The  Communists  press  for  the  release  of 
the  fictitious  "200.000  political  prisoners" 
they  allege  are  held  by  the  Government,  and 
have  recently  suggested  the  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel captured  since  the  cease-fire. 

The  Government  was  vigorous  and  gen- 
erous in  its  efforts  to  ensure  completion  of 
the  prisoner  exchanges  agreed  to  In  Paris  at 
the  time  the  Agreement  was  signed  (which 
was  only  accomplished  on  March  6,  1974). 
Since  the  Government  got  by  far  the  worse 
end  of  these  exchanges  (a  ratio  of  one  pris- 
oner received  for  six  returned) .  and  since  the 
Communists  stUl  refuse  to  release  or  account 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  Government  mili- 
tary and  civilian  persoimel  they  are  known 
to  have  captured.  Government  generosity  on 
this  matter  may  be  approaching  its  limit 
unless  the  Communists  show  greater  re- 
ciprocity. 

democratic  libesties 

One  of  the  Communists'  strongest  demands 
\a  that  the  Government  insure  "democratic 
liberties"  for  the  people,  but  they  do  not 
address  the  question  of  "democratic  liberties" 
In    Conamunl5t-controUed    areas. 

The  Oovemment  correcllj  contends  that 
there  is  already  a  much  greater  degree  of  po- 
Utlcal freedom  in  Its  areas  than  in  any  Com- 
munlst-controUed  areas.  As  part  of  an  over- 
all settlement,  and  prior  to  elections,  it  has 
offered  "the  Uftlng  of  aU  restrictions  on  dem- 
ocratic liberties  necessitated  by  the  state  of 
war." 

NClfBC 

The  Communists  view  the  National  Coun- 
cU  of  National  ReconcUiation  and  Concord 
as  a  form  of  coalition  government  In  which 
they  and  their  friends  would  be  assured 
domination. 

The  Government  is  willing  to  move  for- 
ward on  establishing  the  NCNRC,  but  It  con- 


ELECnONS 

The  Communists  make  elections  contin- 
gent on  establishment  of  their  version  of 
"democratic  liberties"  and  the  NCNRC,  faU 
to  mention  anything  about  International  su- 
pervision, and  want  elections  to  be  only  for 
a  constituent  assembly. 

The  Government  has  pressed  hard  for  in- 
ternationally supervised  elections,  confident 
that  it  could  easUy  win  any  fair  electoral 
test  against  the  Communists.  It  has  pro- 
posed several  specific  timetables,  involving 
settlement  of  issues  such  as  democratic  lib- 
erties and  the  NCNRC,  culminating  In  elec- 
tions. 

Essentially,  the  Communists  only  want 
elections  to  ratify  a  prior  poUtlcal  settlement 
in  their  favor;  the  Government  wants  elec- 
tions to  be  the  primary  instrument  for  de- 
termining South  Vlet-Nam's  political  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  really  con- 
fused. At  first  blush,  I  was  tempted  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  be- 
cause It  lias  a  great  deal  of  appeal.  But, 
finally,  my  feeling  now  Is  that  we  really 
do  not  know  enough  about  It. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would  not 
be  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  say  I  am 
tempted.  What  I  am  tempted  to  do  and 
what  I  do  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  Is  a  highly  Important  amendment. 
It  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  set  an  Impossible  prec- 
edent, as  I  see  It,  should  It  become  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  backgroimd  of  the 
matter.  The  question  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  has  already  been  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  once  during  this  ses- 
slcai.  The  amendment  denj^g  additional 
funds  for  fiscal  1974  for  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  was  adopted,  and  It  was  upheld 
in  conference.  It  has  just  been  agreed  to 
In  the  supplemental  conference  report. 

There  was  a  request  for  Vietnam  aid 
for  fiscal  1975.  We  took  the  proof,  and 
we  wait  all  around  the  table.  I  think 
every  member  of  the  committee  par- 
ticipated. We  set  the  figure  at  $900  mil- 
lion. That  Is  In  the  bill  now.  It  has  not 
been  questioned,  so  far  as  I  know.  There 
are  no  amendments  to  reduce  It  or  to  in- 
crease It.  We  made  a  reduction  from  the 
celling  requested  by  the  administration, 
which  I  believe  was  $1.6  billion. 

Now  the  amendment  which  Is  offered 
puts  a  string  on  the  money  and,  in  effect, 
says  to  South  Vietnam,  which  Is  a  sov- 
ereign nation — and  we  have  been  trying 
to  keep  it  that  way — that  "As  to  your 
Internal  affairs.  .  .  ."  Now  we  certainly 
do  not  approve  of  all  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  nations  we  are  helping,  but  the 
amendment  sets  a  precedent  as  to  every 
one  of  ttiese  nations — Turkey  and 
Greece,  for  Instance. 

We  have  had  these  programs  going  for 
20-odd  years  as  to  those  two  countries. 
We  say  here,  "We  are  going  to  look  into 
your  Internal  affairs,  and  if  you  are  not 
running  your  prisons  or  If  you  have  peo- 
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pie  in  them  who  are  there  for  what  we 
call  political  crimes,  then  we  are  going 
to  cut  off  the  money  that  we  otherwise 
had  decided  to  let  you  have." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  In  the  fam- 
ily of  nations,  certainly  within  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  that  are  friendly,  or  even 
just  tolerably  friendly,  that  is  a  condition 
that  we  would  not  want  to  recognize  or 
Impose.  The  same  logic  would  apply  to 
us.  I  think  we  ought  to  open  oiu-  eyes 
clearly  as  to  what  we  are  doing. 

There  may  be  prisoners  there  without 
a  formal  court  trial  according  to  our 
standards,  but  what  Is  a  formal  court 
trial  in  Turkey  or  Greece,  or  any  other 
nation,  or  South  Vietnam?  The  prisoners 
may  be  there  without  defense  counsel. 
Just  what  Is  lack  of  defense  counsel?  Just 
what  does  It  mean  under  their  govem- 

We  say  we  are  going  to  hold  this  money 
until  all  of  their  civil  rights  have  been 
restored.  Well,  that  sounds  mighty  good, 
but  what  are  the  civil  rights  of  South 
Vietnamese?  What  are  the  civil  rights  of 
people  In  these  other  countries,  dozens  of 
them,  to  which  we  are  giving  military  aid 
in  one  form  or  another?  What  about  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries? We  do  not  know  what  they  are.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  define  them.  The 
amendment  does  not  try  to  define  them. 
But  we  would  be  tying  up  all  of  this 
money  on  this  vague,  uncertain,  and,  I 
submit  with  all  deference,  unsound  con- 
dition that  just  knocks  the  props  out,  as 
a  pr.ictical  matter,  from  under  the  whole 
program  of  economic  and  military  aid. 

I  certainly  am  not  a  fanatic  on  that 
subject.  I  have  voted  against  a  great  deal 
of  this  aid  over  the  years.  But  when  we 
go  to  putting  conditions  like  this  on  It,  I 
think  it  Is  better  just  to  deny  the  fimds. 
If  conditions  are  so  bad  or  so  intolerable 
or  so  contrary  to  what  we  believe  In  In 
iny  nation,  it  is  better  just  to  say,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  you  any  aid  under 
those  conditions." 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  overdrawing  this 
picture  at  all.  I  think  I  am  underem- 
phasizing  as  to  just  what  we  would  get 
into.  We  have  always  preached  our  own 
doctrine  that  our  sovereignty  was  our 
sovereignty  and  no  other  legislative  or 
parliamentary  body  In  the  world  was 
going  to  legislate  it  away.  So,  If  we  are 
not  satisfied  as  a  whole,  to  the  extent 
that  we  cannot  honorably  and  honestly 
give  them  this  money — and  that  Is  what 
it  Is;  It  Is  a  gift  under  the  conditions,  and 
I  am  supporting  It  to  the  extent  of  this 
amount — then  we  had  better  just  take  it 
out  of  the  bill.  Instead  of  trying  to  put 
these  conditions  on  it. 

I  shall  repeat  this  same  argument 
when  we  have  a  larger  attendance  than 
we  have  now.  If  I  have  a  chance.  But 
that  Is  my  main  point,  and  I  point  with 
alann  to  setting  a  precedent  of  this  kind. 

Who  in  the  world  could  test  such  a 
certificate,  anyway.  If  It  came  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  formal 
assurance,  and  so  forth?  How  could  we 
test  a  matter  of  that  kind,  when  they 
say  they  will  release,  by  December  31, 
1974,  all  persons  sentenced  and  Impris- 
oned without  benefit  of  formal  court 
trial  or  defense  counsel,  and  that  all 


such  persons  and  political  prisoners  will 
have  restored  to  them  their  civil  rights? 

This  Is  a  very  fine  sentiment.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
who  has  worked  on  this  amendment  and 
offered  It,  for  his  great  purposes,  dili- 
gence, activity,  and  ability.  But  we  are 
transgressing  here  on  a  basic,  funda- 
mental principle  of  international  con- 
duct. I  will  not  say  law,  but  It  Is  a  prin- 
ciple of  conduct,  habit,  and  experience. 
So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  5 
minutes,  or  such  additional  time  as  he 
might  need,  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOJID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous investment  In  Vietnam.  Over  50,000 
of  our  men  were  killed  In  that  country. 
Over  300,000  were  wounded.  We  have 
spent  about  $130  billion  there  over  a  10- 
year  period,  trying  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  that  country,  because  It  is  a  part 
of  the  free  world  and  because  it  was  to 
our  national  Interest.  That  country  has 
cooperated  with  us.  They  are  a  proud 
and  Independent  people. 

How  would  we  feel  If  some  other  coun- 
try wanted  to  come  here  and  Investigate 
our  prison  system?  Vietnam  Is  just  as 
proud  of  its  government  and  the  peo- 
ple there  are  just  as  proud  of  their  coun- 
try as  we  are  of  ours.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  here  certainly 
would  not  permit  outsiders  to  come  in, 
because  they  would  feel  It  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  security  of  correctional  in- 
stitutions, might  unduly  excite  inmates, 
and  could  disrupt  prison  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  like  to  Include  in  his  amendment 
the  country  of  Spain.  I  would  like  to  hear 
him  respond  to  that.  If  he  would. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
comes  up,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
country  of  Spain,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  will  support 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  support 
It,  but  I  was  just  wondering  how  the 
Senator  feels.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  like  to  Include  Greece. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wouW  very  much 
like  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  If  he 
would  like  to  include  Syria. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  I  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Egypt. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Israel. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Cambodia.  Thai- 
land. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  spare  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina from  going  through  the  list,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  particular  principle 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  every  country 
which  receives  American  aid. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
intend  to  modify  his  amendmant  to  cover 


all  countries,  or  keep  It  restricted  to 
South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No,  I  do  not  at  this 
point.  Just  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Senator 
apply  it  to  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  I  say,  I  would 
like  to  apply  it  to  all  countries. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  the  Senator 
apply  it  to  Turkey? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  All  countries. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Specifically,  to 
Turkey? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  the  Senator 
says  all  countries,  does  he  mean  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  All  countries  that 
receive  American  aid  ought  to  come 
imder  this  kind  of  condition  before  they 
receive  aid  from  this  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  make  that  condition  now? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  On  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  a  brief  response  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  been  saying. 

The  amendment  requires  that  in  South 
Vietnam,  if  there  are  any  prisoners  who 
have  been  held  In  prison  without  bene- 
fit of  a  court  trial,  they  either  be  tried  or 
be  released.  It  is  a  very  simple,  bsislc 
amendment  that  provides  for  the  basic 
human  liberties  of  all  people;  but  since 
we  do  provide  a  great  deal  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  since  we  did  fight  to  try  to 
preserve  democracy  In  South  Vietnam,  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  require  that 
there  be  some  semblance  of  democracy 
in  that  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  all 
the  talk  about  Interfering  In  their  In- 
ternal affairs  has  any  relevancy  whatso- 
ever. We  interfered  in  their  internal  af- 
fairs to  the  extent  that  we  lost  50,000 
men,  and  we  have  spent  $200  billion 
there,  and  probably  will  spend  $200  bil- 
lion more  before  that  episode  Is  over. 

So  I  do  not  .think  that  has  any  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  to  the  amendment 
itself,  which  says  that  before  we  give 
any  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  they 
provide  a  court  trial  to  those  people  they 
put  in  prison. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  willing  to  swicept  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  his  amend- 
ment would  take  effect  pro\ided  North 
Vietnam  accoimts  for  all  our  missing  in 
action  in  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No,  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  modify  my  amendment  to  that 
extent.  It  would  make  the  amendment 
meanln^ess,  because  we  have  no  control 
whatsoever  over  North  Vietnam.  We  had 
no  control  over  them  when  we  had  a 
half  a  million  troops  there.  It  will  be 
certainly  pointless  to  do  It  now  when 
we  have  few  troops  there  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  little  coun- 
try which  fought  side  by  side  with  oiu" 
own  men  is  going  to  be  required  to  take 
steps  that  we  will  not  require  any  other 
country  to  take. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Senator  would  take 
such  a  position.  Are  we  going  to  say  to 
a  little  country  that  fought  with  us  and 
Is  struggling  to  preserve  Jts  independ- 
ence, trying  to  give  thent  ammunition 
and  the  arms  to  do  it,  t<^  say  to  them 
that  we  will  require  something  of  them 
that  we  have  not  required,  of  any  other 
nation,  that  we  are  going  even  to  require 
this  of  them,  although  Nt»rth  Vietnam 
has  not  accounted  for  the  MlA's,  we  are 
requiring  this  of  South  Vl^tnsun  even  If 
North  Vietnam  does  not  aqcount  for  the 
MIA's?  I 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  are  we  not 
meddling  In  the  foreign  affairs  of  another 
country? 

Our  State  Department  his  looked  into 
this  matter.  It  has  Inspected  over  there. 
Taking  the  Senator's  own  statement  here 
this  afternoon,  he  quotes  i|he  State  De- 
partment, and  It  says — now(  are  we  going 
to  believe  the  State  Department  or  are 
we  going  to  believe  some  ess  Informed 
party?  Here  Is  what  our  ofm  State  De- 
partment says : 

The  highly  publicized  charges  that  clvUlan 
prisoners  are  subject,  to  wilespresd,  sys- 
tematic mistreatment  In  the  Jails  of  South 
Vietnam  are  simply  not  sustaliied 


Department 
our  Govem- 
Vietnam  and 


That  is  what  our  State 
says.  That  is  the  agency  of 
ment  that  deals  with  South 
other  countries  of  the  world 

Furthermore,  our  Embajisy  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  provided  svlth  the  nee 
essary  access  to  informatloh  with  which 
to  assess  the  political  prisoner  charges. 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  even 
invited  a  distingiilshed  and!  nonpartisan 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  visit  Vietnam  and  obsenje  the  system 
for  themselves.  I 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  been 
to  South  Vietnam  or  has  he  Inspected 
the  prisons?  Does  he  have  ^ny  firsthand 
information  and,  if  not,  wh$t  is  he  going 
to  take,  the  report  of  unofficial  groups, 
or  the  statements  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon? 
Our  people  there  on  the  ground  say  they 
know  the  situation,  and  tney  say  it  is 
not  so.  T 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTlf^  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  pouth  Caro- 
lina yield?  I 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT*.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding 
to  me.  I  was  interested  in  the  comments 
he  made  regarding  what  tHe  State  De- 
partment was  saying  and  wh^t  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  was  saying. 

Let  me  preface  further  remarks  by  as- 
suring the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I,  too,  am  opposed 
to  this  amendment. 

1  asked  my  staff  to  check  ttito  the  mail 
that  we  were  recelvln j  from  Virginia  with 
regard  to  this  question  and  (hey  told  me 
that  we  are  receiving  a  numl>er  of  letters 
that  would  support  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  fi|om  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourbzk)  .        i 

Apparently  this  is  generated  mail 
coming  from  an  organlzatioji  called  the 
"Indonesia  Mobile  Education  Project." 


If  I  have  to  choose  between  believing 
statements  that  come  from  our  own  De- 
partment of  State  and  an  unknown  or- 
ganization based  here  In  Washington 
that  apparently  has  a  mobile  vehicle 
traveling  aroimd  Virginia,  encouraging 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  to  write  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  then  of  course  I  will 
believe  our  Government.  I  have  con- 
fidence In  our  own  State  Department  and 
In  our  Ambassador. 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  before  me — and 
I  am  not  going  to  insert  it  into  the  Rxcord 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  would  not  want 
to  dignify  it  by  publicizing  the  contents 
of  the  letter— but  It  Is  a  9-page  letter 
that  indicates  someone  has  done  a  lot 
of  research,  called,  "A  Response  to  State 
Department  and  Saigon  Allegations 
About  Political  Prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  we  have  In 
the  law  the  "best  evidence  rule"  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Information  made 
available  to  me  by  this  organization 
would  be  acceptable  under  the  best  evi- 
dence rule. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCluke)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distlngiUshed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota ( Mr.  Abouhezk)  states  that  he  wants 
this  applied  to  all  nations.  That  would 
be  just  the  first  step.  I  would  like  to  vis- 
ualize what  will  happen  if  this  kind  of 
amendment  were  applied  to  Egypt  with 
whom  we  have  just  secured  a  truce  with 
Israel,  or  with  Syria  with  whom  we  have 
just  obtained  a  truce  with  Israel,  or  with 
Spain  where  we  have  bases  and  need 
them  so  badly — or  in  other  countries  in 
the  world:  as  well  as  with  the  Philip- 
pines with  whom  we  have  good  relations: 
with  Thailand,  with  whom  we  have  good 
relations:  and  with  Turkey  and  other 
countries  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  will  this  not  be  a 
precedent  we  will  be  setting  here  today 
that  will  cause  us  headaches,  cause  us 
sorrow,  and  cause  us  regret  In  the  years 
to  come  if  this  amendment  Is  agreed  to? 
Frankly.  I  have  no  knowledge  any 
countries  have  political  prisoners.  I  do 
not  think  they  do,  but  most  of  them  do 
receive  aid  from  us. 

If  we  adopt  such  amendments  as  this 
are  we  not  injecting  ourselves  into  the 
foreign  affairs  of  other  nations?  Mr 
President,  I  say  that  this  will  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  and  we  will  regret  the 
day  we  adopt  such  an  amendment,  if  it 
is  adopted. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
kill  the  amendment  and  let  the  people  of 
the  world  know  that  we  in  America  are 
attending  to  our  own  business,  that  we 


are  not  trying  to  inspect  the  prisons  of 

any  country  in  the  world,  or  trying  to 

Intervene  In  those  countries  In  tiny  way 

to  try  to  run  their  affairs  for  them. 
We  have  got  enough  problems  right 

here  in  the  United  States  without  trying 
to    Inject    ourselves   into    the   Internal 

workings  of  other  countries  In  the  world 
I  therefore  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 

the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
If  the  Senator  Is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 

(Mr.  Towra). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 

minutes.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  what  motivates  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  Is  laudable.  I  wish  that  every 
nation  In  the  world  could  enjoy  the  free 
legal  and  political  Institutions  that  the 
United  States  does.  But  I  think  to  ac- 
complish the  real  objective,  what  would 
have  to  be  proposed,  this  proposition 
or  any  other  that  might  come  before  us 
of  a  similar  nature,  would  be  that  all 
prisoners  would  have  to  be  freed  In  a 
particular  coimtry  eis  a  condition  of  our 
assistance  unless  they  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  law  and  justice  Inher- 
ent In  the  common  law  of  England. 

If  we  want  to  try  to  apply  our  stand- 
ards to  other  countries,  we  should  insist 
that  they  follow  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
theories  of  law  and  right  that  we  do. 

We  do  not  even  regard  the  legal  sys- 
tem in  Prance,  for  example,  as  serving 
the  ends  of  Justice  to  the  extent  that  our 
law  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Anatole 
France  commented  acidly  that  the  law 
In  Its  majestic  equality  prohibits  the  rich 
man  from  beggliig  alms  or  sleeping  imder 
bridges  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 

We  do  not  even  really  think  that  their 
system  provides  the  same  safeguards  for 
the  accused  that  ours  does. 

So  that  the  pending  amendment,  in 
the  final  analysis,  would  be  a  sham.  I 
think  it  should  be  rejected,  and  I  hope 
that  It  will  be.  not  just  because  of  the 
mischief  it  will  do  to  the  program  we 
have  provided  for  In  the  committee  bill, 
but  for  the  kind  of  precedent  it  will  set 
which  Is  totally  Impractical  in  terms  of 
the  formulation  and  conduct  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  indicated 
that  he  wants  to  yield  back  his  time, 
which  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  is 
ready,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  an  amendment  is  in  order  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  after  "civil  rights."  In- 
sert the  following: 

Provided,  however,  the  language  of  this 
subsection  shaU  not  become  effective  until 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  has  given 
a  complete  accounting  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Government  of  thhe  tJnlted  States  of  all 
Its  citizens  listed  as  missing  In  action  as  a 
result  of  the  Indo  China  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  there  Is  a  limitation  of  13 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  In  order  until  the  time  has 
been  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold, I  intend  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  It  is  worthwhile  to  say 
a  word  here. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  tried  to  do  any- 
thing effective  in  this  body  to  secure  a 
proper  release  of  or  accounting  for  the 
Americans  who  are  still  missing  in  action 
and  are  still  unaccounted  for  In  Indo- 
china. The  fact  that  we  do  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  them  as  we  do  to  sup- 
posed political  prisoners  in  South  Vlet- 
nom,  I  think,  is  a  remission  on  our  part. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
said  that  he  would  not  accept  such  an 
amendment,  but  I  hope  that  some  day 
we  will  be  sufllclently  seized  of  our  con- 
science that  we  will  actively  do  some- 
thing In  this  body  to  try  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  any  missing  in  action  that  might 
be  held  now  or  a  complete  accounting  by 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  is  withdrawn. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  brief  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yielded  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  said  at  the  time  I  was 
prepared  to  yield  it  back,  and  there  was 
an  interruption. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  want  to  make  a 
brlek  explanation  as  to  why  I  do  not 


choose  to  accept  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  requirement  that  the  mlsslng-ln- 
actlon  of  this  country  in  the  Vietnam 
war  be  accoimted  for  is  already  present 
in  the  Paris  peace  agreement  that  we 
signed  with  the  Vietnamese.  That  re- 
quirement is  already  there. 

The  second  psot  of  the  reason  is  that 
we  have  no  real  leverage  over  North  Viet- 
nam to  require  that  kind  of  accounting. 
We  have  some  leverage  over  South  Viet- 
nam to  assure  that  people  who  have  been 
sentenced  and  Imprisoned  be  given  a 
court  trial  or  be  released.  We  have  the 
leverage  to  require  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  allow  an  up  and 
down  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
"iiaving  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Fin.BRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vei-mont  (Mr.  Stafford)  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  ws«  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 32 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

case 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Rlblcotr 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Scbweiker 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

MuKkle 

WUUams 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Young 

Hatfield 

Pastore 
NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Allen 

Dole 

McClellan 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Bartlett 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Bean 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Bel  I  men 

Pannln 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Bible 

Grlflln 

Both 

Blden 

Gurney 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Scott. 

Buckley 

Helms 

William  L 

Byrd. 

HolUngs 

Stennls 

Harry  P  ,  Jr. 

Hniska 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Taft 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Talmsdge 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long 

Brock 

Mathlas 

Sparkman 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

Stafford 

Hartke 

Moss 

Symington 

Inouye 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Abotjrezk's  amendment  (No. 
1372)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  We  cannot  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend? 

Will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
restate  his  request? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amendment  No.  1374  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  blU  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows ; 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  3732  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  VS.C.  11)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  In  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage, 
fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  how- 
ever, shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  section; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

(b)  Th3  first  proviso  contained  In  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Medical  and  Hospital 
Department",  under  the  heading  "ickdicai. 
DEPABTMENT".  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nmeteen  hundred  and  seven"  ap- 
proved June  12,  1906  (34  Stat.  240),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  ", 
except  In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quar- 
ters, transportation,  or  medlc&l  and  hospital 
supplies,  which  however,  shall  not  exceed 
the  necessities  of  the  current  year". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
win  advise  that  by  previous  agreement 
there  is  a  1-hour  limitation  on  this 
amendment,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  . 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  2844. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  tiU  (S.  2844) 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Wat  ?r  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  as  amendet ,  to  provide 
for  collection  of  special  recreation  use 
fees  at  additional  campgroiinds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  wera  on  page  1. 
line  4,  strike  out  "(78  Statj.  789),"  and 
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d  including 
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pere  camp- 
shall  pro- 


insert  "(78  Stat.  897.". 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and 
"(16  UJS.C.  4001-6a),-  and 
U.aC.  {601-6a) ,". 

On  page  4.  line  3,  strike 
"charged",  dovra  through  a: 
"Provided",  In  line  6,  and 
launching  facilities  only  wUere  special- 
ized facilities  or  services  sucli  as  mechan- 
ical or  hydraulic  boat  lifts  lor  facilities 
are  provided :  And  provided"! 

On  page  4,  line  9.  after ,  "facilities,". 
Insert  "personal  collection 
an  employee  or  agent  of 
agency  operating  the  f  acUit 
visitor  protection.". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  after  ": 
insert  "At  each  l^ke  or  reservoir  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cor^s  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army, 
Ing  Is  permitted,  such  agen 
vide  at  least  one  primitive  dampgroimd, 
containing  designated  cam|)sites,  sani- 
tary facilities,  and  vehicular  access, 
where  no  charge  shall  be  Imposed." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President]  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  su?gested  ameiidments  by 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  to  the  pres- 
ent bill  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  been  assured  that  they  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  amendments  inade  by  the 
House.  The  truth  of  the  mfctter  Is  the 
amendments  do  not  affect  the  substan- 
tive bin  as  passed  by  the  Seriate. 

Accordingly  I  move  thatjthe  Senate 
conciir  tn  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of 
fleer  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
Dakota. 


from  South 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZaItON  ACT. 
1975  I 

The  Senate  continued  witfti  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  30001  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  th<f  fiscal  y^ar 
1975  for  procurement  of  alfcraft.  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  jcombat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  othefr  weapons, 
and  research,  developmentj  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Fo^es.  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  d\ity  compo- 
nent ard  of  the  Selected  Resarve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Arined  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  ftie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  aujthorize  the 
military  training  student  loaids,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  require  |hat  under 
the  Peed  and  Forage  Act.  [which  was 
passed  in  1920,  which  allow^  the  mili- 
tary to  obligate  money  from  I  the  Treas- 
ury without  congressional  aulhorizatlon. 
authorization  must  first  be  required  from 


the  Congress  before  the  money  is  obli- 
gated. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  one 
of  several  steps  needed  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress its  full  power  of  the  purse.  At  the 
present  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  able  to  make  contracts  and  purchases 
in  advance  of  appropriations.  Once  they 
act — by  entering  into  obligations — our 
options  are  closed.  A  legal  liability  is 
placed  upon  the  Government.  We  must 
at  some  future  point  appropriate  what- 
ever fimds  are  necessary  to  liquidate  the 
obligations. 

Although  I  have  been  imable  to  obtain 
a  full  accoxmting  of  money  spent  under 
this  law,  in  the  brief  period  from  1960 
to  1972  the  Pentagon  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived almost  $5  billion — but  actually 
spent  almost  $2  billion. 

I  think  this  does  violence  to  an  Im- 
portant constitutional  principle.  The 
initial  decision  to  commit  public  fimds 
must  remain  a  congressional  prerogative. 
It  is  up  to  us,  as  guardians  of  the  purse, 
to  decide  when  public  fimds  shall  be 
spent  and  where  they  shall  be  allocated. 
We  cannot  allow  executive  officials  to 
perform  that  fimction.  leaving  us  with 
the  perfunctory  duty  of  providing  funds 
to  cover  their  actions  after  the  fact. 
This  demeans  the  role  of  Congress,  and 
degrades  the  appropriations  process. 

This  extraordinary  situation  results 
from  the  "Feed  and  Forage"  law.  an 
antiquated  piece  of  legislation  that 
served  a  purpose  more  than  a  centiur 
ago  but  has  since  become  an  anachron- 
ism. Back  In  the  period  from  1820  to 
1861.  when  this  legislation  evolved, 
Congress  was  a  part-time  institution.  It 
met  only  a  few  months  a  year.  If  it 
adjoiUTied  without  appropriating  funds 
for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
there  was  no  access  to  stopgap  fxmding 
authority.  Flexibility  and  executive  dis- 
cretion were  severely  limited  by  line- 
item  appropriations.  The  financial  strain 
on  departments  was  made  more  difficult 
when  Congress  denied  them  authority  to 
transfer  funds  between  appropriations 
accounts  or  to  use  carryover  balances 
from  prior  years.  Without  authority  to 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations 
for  certain  items — for  clothing,  subsist- 
ence, forage,  and  transpo:-tation — there 
was  a  genuine  threat  that  our  troops  in 
remote  outposts  would  have  to  disband. 
To  appreciate  the  situation  at  that 
time,  consider  what  happened  in  1856 
when  Congress  adjourned  without  pauss- 
ing  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  Presi- 
dent Pierce  called  Congress  back  into 
session,  warning  that  a  failure  to  provide 
funds  would  require  disbanding  the 
Array.  He  alerted  Congress  to  other  In- 
justices: 

A  great  part  of  the  Anny  Is  situated  on 
the  remote  frontier  or  In  the  deserts  and 
large  bodies  of  men  In  such  places  without 
the  means  of  regaining  their  homes,  and 
where  few,  if  any.  could  obtain  subsistence 
by  honest  industry,  would  be  to  subject  them 
to  suffering  and  temptation,  with  disregard 
of  Justice  and  right  most  derogatory  to  the 
Oovemmeat. 

President  Pierce  described  the  threats 
of  Indian  raids  against  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  territories  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  on  the  Western  Plain,  and  In 


Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Florida.  He 
feared  that  disbandment  of  the  Army 
would  invite — 

Hordes  of  predatory  savages  from  the 
Western  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  spread  devastation  along  a  frontier  of 
more  than  4,000  miles  in  extent  and  to  deliv- 
er up  the  sparse  population  of  a  vast  tract 
of  country  to  rape  and  murder. 

Here  we  are  more  than  a  century  later 
allowing  the  military  services  to  obligate 
funds  in  advance  of  appropriations  as 
though  conditions  are  the  same.  But,  of 
course,  they  are  vastly  different. 

If  Congress  fails  to  pass  appropriations 
on  time,  the  Defense  Department  is  im- 
mediately covered  by  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. We  are  in  session  practically  on  a 
year-round  basis,  prepared  to  grant  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  meet  un- 
usual and  unanticipated  expenses.  More- 
over, the  financial  structure  of  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  fundamen- 
tally altered  In  recent  decades.  They  are 
no  longer  hemmed  in  by  line-item  appro- 
priations. Transfer  authority  is  avail- 
able to  them,  amounting  to  $625  million 
for  fiscal  1974.  Reprogrtimlng  of  funds 
within  appropriation  accounts  Is  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  fiexlbllity,  allowing  ex- 
ecutive officials  to  shift  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  In  order  to  meet  needs  that 
had  been  unanticipated  at  budget  justi- 
fication time. 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  times  have 
changed,  that  the  conditions  giving  rise 
to  the  feed  and  forage  authority  are  no 
longer  with  us  today. 

Times  have  changed  in  yet  another 
sense.  We  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  a 
historic  effort  to  reform  the  congression- 
al budget  i>rocess.  Part  of  that  effort — a 
major  part — Is  devoted  to  returning  to 
Congress  full  control  over  spending  and 
budget  priorities.  Those  objectives  are 
undermined  if  we  allow  executive  officials 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  expenditures 
without  any  participation  by  Congress. 

A  close  look  at  the  budget  reform  leg- 
islation underscores  the  need  for  remov- 
ing the  feed  and  forage  provision  from 
the  books.  The  Senate  passed  the  budget 
reform  bill  on  March  22  of  this  year  by 
unanimous  vote  of  80  to  0.  When  the  bill 
was  originally  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Committee, 
It  was  justified  as  a  mechanism  which 
would  permit  Congress  to  examine  and 
establish  a  national  budget,  to  identify 
and  select  national  priorities,  and  to  co- 
ordinate spending  and  revenue  actions.  I 
submit  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy 
those  objectives  unless  we  retain  full  con- 
trol over  the  commitment  of  pubUc  funds. 
To  do  that,  the  feed  and  forage  law 
must  go. 

Both  the  Senate  committees  took  steps 
to  remedy  the  fragmentation  of  the 
spending  process,  the  growing  uncontrol- 
lability  of  expenditures,  and  the  presence 
of  many  backdoor  features  that  pre- 
vent a  coordinated  approach  to  congres- 
sional action.  Consistency  dictates  that 
we  proceed  another  step  by  repealing  an 
outdated,  redundant  piece  of  legislation. 
Otherwise,  we  risk  having  budget  refoim 
in  rhetoric  but  not  to  reality. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
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the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  amendment 
applies  to  section  3732  of  the  revised 
statutes,  in  which  it  designates  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1947 
the  Department  of  Navy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  were  done  away  with.  What 
does  this  amendment  do  In  that  case? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  statutory  Interpre- 
tation and  the  Chair  cannot  make  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  myself  5 
minutes. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  as  I  recall,  those  mat- 
ters have  come  up.  When  such  words  are 
used — and  the  matter  is  not  cleared  up 
and  brought  forward — the  law  is  being 
Interpreted  as  meaning  the  successors  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  as  used 
there.  These  situations  are  supposed  to 
be  cleared  up.  That  is  a  good  point,  and 
the  language  ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  commend  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  quite  a  versatile  man  and  he 
knows  how  to  find  things  in  the  law.  I  am 
glad  he  brought  this  up  and  brought  it 
out. 

This  pertains  really  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  more  than  it  does  to  a 
bill  of  this  kind  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  good  while, 
and  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  of 
course,  is  chairman.  If  he  is  unable  to  get 
here  to  say  a  word  for  the  committee,  I 
will  say  something  from  the  committee's 
viewpoint  quite  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  this  is  a  very 
old  statute  passed  in  another  day.  But  I 
know  of  instances  where  we  were  mighty 
glad  this  law  was  on  the  books.  We  were 
very  much  pleased  It  was. 

It  is  not  an  open,  blanket  authoriza- 
tion by  any  means  I  am  advised,  it  has 
been  used  only  five  times  since  World 
War  n.  Th2t.  as  everyone  knows,  was 
29  years  ago.  One  of  those  times  was 
for  the  Berlin  airlift  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, the  strato  was  such  that  it  caused  us 
to  run  out  of  some  of  these  items  which 
I  will  enumerate. 

It  r.pplies  only  to  the  essential  Items 
now  that  the  troops  need:  clothing,  sub- 
sistence, forage,  fuel,  quarters,  and 
transportation;  that  Is  all.  It  Is  readily 
shown  that  these  are  essential  day-to- 
day matters  that  must  be  supplied.  They 
must  have  something  to  live  on — suste- 
nance, trarasportation,  clothing,  fuel. 

This  is  a  limited  section  in  the  law.  It 
d'-es  not  apply  at  all  until  aw)ropria- 
tions  are  exhausted.  That  means  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  and  Congress 
make  an  estimate  of  what  will  be  needed 
for  all  these  items.  But  these  matters 
here  nre  from  hand  to  mouth,  you  might 
say,  they  are  required  to  live  on  and 
travel.  We  have  the  assursuice  when  we 
do  take  a  recess  and  have  gone  out  of 
session 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

When  we  do  go  out  of  session,  those 
of  us  who  talk  to  these  problems  feel  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  whenever 
anything  comes  up  anywhere  around  the 
world,  for  any  of  our  troops — even  a  unit 
of  perhaps  10 — their  commanding  officer 
will  have  the  authority  under  our  law 
to  at  least  get  the  fuel,  the  food,  and 
the  necessary  things  for  them  to  live 
on;  just  their  subsistence,  the  elements 
that  are  necessary. 

So  I  do  not  think  you  would  want  to 
strike  this  out  of  the  law,  because  it  Is 
not  modern,  because  It  has  some  old 
words  In  it  about  the  War  Department, 
and  so  forth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  is 
not  even  broad  enough  to  provide  am- 
munition, and  we  ought  to  be  thinking, 
perhaps,  about  putting  that  to. 

I  would  not  favor  the  statute  as  it  is 
unless  it  is  strictly  enforced  and  strictly 
adhered  to.  This  Is  one  time  I  feel  we 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  Is  strictly 
observed.  I  have  known  of  the  things 
which  came  up  where  it  really  was 
needed. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  appropriate 
more  than  we  think  they  may  need,  be- 
cause we  are  certainly  not  going  to  leave 
them  stranded  between  the  saddle  and 
the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor  to  the 
Senator  from  South  CaroUna  for  what- 
ever time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
distingui.shed  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  oppose  this  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  repeal  the  significant  por- 
tion of  R.S.  3732  (41  U.S.C.  11)  which 
provides  authority  to  tocnr  deficiencies 
for  certain  limited  purposes — clothtog, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  trans- 
portation, or  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies— needed  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

EPTBCT    ON    4MENDMINT 

The  amendment  would  ellmtoate  an 
important  but  limited  authority  avail- 
able to  the  DOD  to  Incur  deficiencies  to 
the  absence  of  funds  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessities  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  authority  is  available  to  provide  the 
basic  logistics  support  needed  to  main- 
tain military  forces  as  specified  in  R.S. 
3732.  The  amendment  would  modify  R.S. 
3732  by  deleting  that  portion  of  It 
italicized  below: 

(o)  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of 
the  TTnited  States  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
same  is  authorized  by  law  or  Is  under  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfUlment. 
except  in  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Naiyy,  and  Air  Force,  for  clothing,  sub- 
sistence, forage,  fuel,  quarters,  transporta- 
tion, or  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  which, 
however,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of 
the  current  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  im~ 
mediately  advise  the  Congress  of  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  granted  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  aection,  and  shall  report  quarterly  on 
the  estimated  obligations  incurred  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  granted  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

DOD  posmoN 

The  DOD  opposes  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 


R.S.  3732  provides  an  important  au- 
thority to  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  has  been  sparingly  used.  Although 
limited  in  its  scope  sind  availability  it 
permits  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
incur  deficiencies  when  funds  are  not 
available  to  provide  basic  support  to  the 
military  forces.  Its  retention  is  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  toterest  to  the  event 
of  unforeseen  events,  such  as  its  use  to 
connection  with  the  Berlto  airlift  to  fis- 
cal year  1962.  It  also  assures  the  ability 
to  provide  basic  support  to  military  mem- 
bers whose  rehance  on  such  support,  as 
for  example  subsistence  and  medical 
care,  creates  a  unique  relationship  to 
the  Federal  Govenunent.  R.S.  3732  has 
been  used  to  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal 
year  1969  to  provide  such  support  as  the 
result  of  late  enactment  of  supplemental 
appropriations.  In  all  R.S.  3732  has  been 
used  five  times  since  World  War  n. 

R.S.  3732  Is  limited  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant respects.  It  is  only  available  for 
the  enumerated  items  of  clothtog,  sub- 
sistence, forage,  fuel,  quarters,  and 
transportation,  which  are  essentially 
items  which  must  be  provided  to  support 
the  military  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  can  only  be  used  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  Is 
only  available  where  appropriations  are 
exhausted. 

R.S.  3732  does  not  provide  authority 
to  pay  military  members.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide authority  to  purchase,  for  example, 
ammunition  or  military  equipment.  Thus 
R.S.  3732  does  not  provide  broad  author- 
ity to  conttoue  the  full  scope  of  DOD  ac- 
tivities; It  provides  authority  to  provide 
essential  troop  supiwrt  and  only  when 
funds  are  exhausted. 

To  assure  the  authority  to  provide  such 
support  in  the  event  of  imforeseen  cir- 
cumstances or  when  funds  may  be  oth- 
erwise exhausted,  the  DOD  urges  reten- 
tion of  this  authority. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  a  very  brief  response  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

When  the  Senator  said  this  is  only  to 
be  used  for  basic  items,  I  tovite  his  to- 
tentlon  to  the  June  3  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  S9419,  which  is  a  filtog  that  I 
inserted  to  the  Record  on  June  3,  show- 
tog  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
used  feed  and  forage  money  for. 

There  is  an  item  here  in  1972  operation 
and  matotenance  for  the  Air  Force  of 
$85  million.  That  was  the  amount  they 
asked  for.  Of  that  they  used  $70  million. 
The  description  says  that — 

It  will  cover  minimum  essential  costs  for 
Increased  operations  In  Southeast  Asia,  for 
fuel  supplies,  maintenance,  transportation, 
special  air  missions,  temporary  duty  travel, 
and  other  personal  support. 

In  addition  to  the  basic,  everyday  Items 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
refers.  It  is  being  used  or  was  used  and 
has  been  used  for  bombing  missions  and 
other  air  missions  over  Southeast  Asia. 

I  suggest  that  the  military,  like  every 
other  agency  of  Government,  be  required 
to  come  in  and  justify  in  advance  the 
money  they  want  to  spend.  Congress  is 
to  session  nearly  the  year  aroimd.  There 
is  no  reason  any  more  stoce  the  19th  cen- 
tury why  Congress  caimot  be  here  to 
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provide  money   that  is  nfeded   by   the 
military. 

Certainly  every  other  aiency  does  It, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  to. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  tr^m  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thanlS  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

First  of  sdl,  I  want  to  coogratulate  the 
Senator  for  bringing  this  amendment  to 
the  attention  of  the  Semite,  because  I 
share  with  him  a  concern  dver  the  exist- 
ence of  this  language  on  the  statute 
books.  I  think  It  is  testimony  to  his 
scholarly  research  and  to  his  alertness 
not  only  to  have  detected  these  words  but 
to  have  recognized  the  significance  of 
these  words  in  a  context  i  which  Is  far 
different  from  that  in  which  they  were 
originally  used.  1 

Not  long  ago  I  was  given  a  ClvU  War 
certificate  issued  by  a  aavalry  com- 
mander under  this  very  statute,  who  had 
taken  18  tons  of  hay  fron^  a  farmer  to 
keep  his  horses  going  in  that  somewhat 
simple  and  uncomplicated  period. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  Presiient.  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear 
There  is  cross  conversation 
one  side  to  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfeR.  The  Sen- 
ate wlU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  But.  Mri  President.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senitor  that  this 
particular  statute  is  one  if  470  emer- 
gency statutes  which  have!  been  Identi- 
fied by  the  Senate  Special  (tommittee  on 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency. 
It  is  one  which.  In  our  judgment,  as  In 
the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment,  dois  need  to  be 
weighed  very  carefully  In  ti 
its  use,  and  I  might  suggesf 
ager  of  the  bill  its  abuse. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  In  the 
lise  of  executive  power  in 
fare.  Now,  our  committee, 
on  the  Termination  of 
Emergency,  has  addressed 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ask- 
ing for  that  committee's  t^essment  of 
the  necessity  for  this  statute  on  the 
books.  I  would  suggest  tha^  If  we  could 
have  that  considered  judg 
of  our  record,  and  if  we  cc 
that  judgment  to  bring  thi 
to  the  floor  as  a  part  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Tetmlnatlon  of 
the  National  Emergency,  which  I  would 
hope  would  come  to  us  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  that  then  we  would  be  able 
to  act  on  this  particular  sibject  in  the 
context  of  similar  executive  powers 
which  really  need  revision.  1 

In  suggesting  that  we  might  delay  this 
until  it  can  be  acted  upon  ias  a  part  of 
the  whole  report,  I  am  in  fto  sense  sec- 
ond-guessing the  wisdom  of  this  amend- 
ment, because  If  It  came  to  ai  vote  I  would 
have  to  vote  for  It,  but  I  qo  think  that 
perhaps  it  is  better  amd  ihore  orderly 
procedure  to  take  It  in  the  proader  con- 
text. J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
respond — and  put  this  on  Hay  time.  Mr. 
President — I  did  not  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  Senator's  group  or  hia  request.  But 
I  feel  this  way  about  it:  H  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  just  strike  but  this  pro- 
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vision.  There  should  be  something  some- 
where, whereby  a  commanding  ofiQcer 
could  move  to  get  those  18  bales  of  hay 
that  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

I  think  the  statute  ought  to  be  mod- 
ernized, at  least,  whatever  is  done  about 
it.  I  point  out  that  these  Items  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee; they  come  In  mainly  from  O.  b 
M.  fxmds,  like  clothing,  subsistence,  food, 
shoes,  quarters,  transportation,  medical, 
and  hospital  supplies.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  has  just  cc«ne  into 
the  Chamber,  and  by  my  calling  out 
those  items  I  am  sure  he  recognizes  them 
as  matters  his  committee  is  concerned 
about,  and  msdnly  matters  that  affect 
his  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SCTiator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  jdeld  on  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  just  came  into  the 
Chamber,  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  pointed  out.  There  has  been 
some  suggestion  of  deferral;  would  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  glady,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  one  of  the  470  statutes  on 
the  national  emergency  books  which  the 
Senate  has  asked  our  committee  to  re- 
view and  make  some  recommendations 
on. 

I  think  if  we  were  dealing  only,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  sug- 
gested, in  terms  of  shoes  or  bales  of  hay, 
neither  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
nor  I  would  be  too  much  interested.  But 
when  this  power  can  be  interpreted  as 
the  power  upon  which  to  conduct  an 
entire  war,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  It 
carefully. 

Our  committee  has  addressed  a  request 
to  both  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  their  considered  and  careful  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  this  statute,  as 
to  its  desirability  in  a  modem  age,  as 
to  safeguards  that  perhaps  ought  to  be 
added  to  it,  so  that  it  will  be  utilized 
within  its  proper  scope,  and  so  that  It 
does  not  become  the  vehicle  for  the  exer- 
cise of  sirbitrary  military  authority  by 
the  executive. 

If  both  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
respond  to  that  request,  and  then  we  can 
bring  back  to  the  Senate  a  report  on  this 
and  other  emergency  statutes,  I  would 
hope  and  I  beUeve  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  would  agree  that  might  be  a  use- 
ful way  to  pursue  It. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  and  Mr.  McCLELLAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  just  come  into  the  Chamber. 
Let  me  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  this  observation,  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  have  heard  here  and  what  I 
know  about  the  amendment  and  the 
overall  situation: 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would 
be  a  better  way  to  handle  It  than  on  a 
bill  like  this,  without  hearings  or  any- 
thing, just  simply  to  repeal  whatever  au- 
thority now  exists.  As  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  indicated,  this  provision  may 
need  some  modernization,  and  some 
limitations  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land suggests.  But  to  leave  no  authority 
to  meet  such  an  emergency  crisis,  I  think, 
would  be  unwise.  I  do  not  know  that  one 
would  ever  occur,  but  If  it  should,  the 
power  to  act  ought  to  be  there. 

It  Is  something  that  I  think  coiild  well 
be  studied,  along  with  other  provisions  of 
the  law  that  may  now  be  obsolete  or  need 
revising. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  could 
faciUtate  that  very  much,  as  could  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  If  the  commit- 
tees they  chair  would  give  us  their  con- 
sidered judgment  on  this  subject. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment, if  only  for  the  purpose  of  impres- 
sing upon  each  committee  the  necessity 
of  acting  on  this  subject,  because  if  we 
do  not,  it  will  come  up  again  and  again 
in  a  less  orderly  way. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  might  make  this 
observation;  Until  some  of  these  things 
come  up,  there  are  many  statutes  we  are 
not  familiar  with  until  someone  raises 
the  question.  Now  that  the  question  has 
been  raised,  the  orderly  procedure  seems 
to  me  to  be  for  the  Senator's  committee 
to  take  It  into  accoimt  and  try  to  let  us 
work  out  a  proper  solution. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  are  prepared  to  do 
so,  we  are  eager  to  do  so,  and  we  ask  the 
Senate  to  let  us  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
proposal,  and  also  the  response  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  we  will  be  glad 
to  get  together,  go  over  the  history  of 
It  for  the  last  several  years,  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  we  can.  This  mat- 
ter needs  to  be  covered  in  some  way,  and 
be  limited  where  it  may  be  abused.  Is  the 
way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  a  response,  then  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  his  committee  on  this  particular 
section.  What  concerns  me  is  that,  with 
regard  to  the  Committee  on  the  Termi- 
nation of  the  National  Emergency  and 
its  authority,  the  legislation  giving  that 
committee  authority  states  that  the 
function  of  the  committee  is  to  conduct 
a  study  and  Investigation  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  terminating  the  national 
emergency  proclaimed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  December  16, 
1950. 

I  know  they  are  entitled  to  study  this 
section,  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  can 
make  any  kind  of  action  on  it. 

What  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  is  his  willingness 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  particular  sec- 
tion, because  I  think  It  is  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  abuse,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  spent 
and  the  items  they  have  spent  It  on. 

I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  the  order  for  the  yeas 
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and  nays  if  the  chairman  would  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  concern,  and  of  Importance  as  well, 
to  get  the  facts  as  it  applies  to  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  I  have  just  said,  and  its 
chairman  has  said  he  has  an  interest 
in  it. 

Each  committee  could  get  such  facts 
as  pertain  to  their  special  Interests.  We 
can  do  so,  and  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  only  intended  to 
observe  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  not  a  legislative  committee,  and 
this  is  primarily  legislation  which  sets 
the  rules  by  law  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
and  not  be  done  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  to  observe  the  rules.  It  is 
a  legislative  matter  primarily.  But  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  thought  to  it  and  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  my  views. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  view  and  the 
original  request  that  the  Committee  on 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency 
addressed  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we}-e  predicated  on  the  thought 
that  this  was  a  means  of  expending  the 
money  outside  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess and  If,  as  was  suggested  by  former 
Secretary  Laird,  we  could  keep  the  whole 
war  going  on  the  basis  of  this  particular 
statute,  that  would  really  relegate  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  a  very  in- 
significant function.  It  is  in  that  context. 
I  tliink,  the  thoughts  and  judgments  and 
obsei-vations  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, at  least 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Having  contributed 
to  the  holding  of  the  hearings  and  mak- 
ing a  determination  as  to  what  shall  be 
national  policy  is  with  the  legislative 
committees  pi*imarily. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  agree  that  we  want 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  furnish 
the  facts  about  how  much  has  gone 
through  the  committee  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  past  15  or  20  years.  Yes, 
we  will  get  into  it  from  that  point  oi 
view. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  1  minute  further,  we  have,  of 
course,  also  requested  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  comment  and  give  us  its  views 
on  this  subject.  We  want  that  as  a  part 
of  the  Record.  It  might  be  of  some  serv- 
ice both  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Appropriations  Committee  if. 
at  this  point,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
those  pa«es  from  the  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Termination  of  the 
National  Emergency,  beginning  on  page 
319,  which  deal  with  this  particular 
statute  under  title  41,  Public  Contracts: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
pertinent  part  of  the  committee  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


FEED-ANS-FOBAaX 

40  U.S.O.  634.  Waivr  or  pbocedttbxs  for  dis- 
posal or  TTSBAN  LANDS,  ACQtTISmOir  0> 
CHANGK    or   USX   or  KEAL   PSOPEBTT 

Tbe  procedures  prescribed  In  sections  532 
and  633  of  this  title  may  be  waived  during 
any  period  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President.  (June  30,  1949,  ch.  288. 
tlUe  vm.  I  805.  as  added  Oct.  36, 1068,  Pub.  L. 
90-577,  title  V,    i  601.  82  Stat.    1105.) 


NOTE 


TtTLX  41. — Public  Contracts 

41  U.S.C.  11.  No  CONTRACTS  OR  FURCHASXS 
UNLESS  AUTHORIZED  OR  UNUKR  AOEQUATK  AP- 
PROPRIATION;   REPORT  TO   THE   CONQRX8S 

(a)  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of 
tbe  United  States  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
same  Is  authorized  by  law  or  Is  under  an  ap- 
propriation adequate  to  Its  fttlflUment,  ex- 
cept In  the  Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  AlP  Force,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  for- 
age, fuel,  quarters,  transportations,  <x  medi- 
cal and  hospital  supplies,  which,  however 
shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Immedi- 
ately advise  the  Congress  of  the  exercise  of 
the  authority  granted  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  shall  report  quarterly  on 
the  estimated  obligations  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authoilty  granted  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  (RS.  |  3732;  June  13,  1006. 
cb.  3078,  34  Stat.  266;  Oct.  16,  1966,  Pub.  L. 
89-687,  title  VI,  5  612(e),  80  Stat.  993.) 

DERIVATION 

Act  Mar.  2,  1981,  cb.  84,  |  10,  12  Stat.  830. 

CODinCATlON 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
Inserted  under  the  authority  of  section  207 
(a),  (f)  of  act  July  26,  1947,  ch.  343,  tlUe  n. 
61  Stat.  601,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Trans- 
fer Orders  No.  6,  eff.  Jan.  16,  1048;  No.  12 
[S  1(13)1,  May  14.  1048;  No.  39.  Mav  18. 
1949.  and  No.  40  [App.  B(116)  ],  July  22,  1949. 
The  Department  of  War  was  designated  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  title  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  changed  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army  by  section  206(a)  of  such  act 
July  26,  1947.  Sections  206(a)  and  307(a). 
(f)  Of  act  July  26,  1047.  were  repealed  by 
section  53  of  act  Aug.  10.  1066.  ch.  1041,  70A 
Stat.  641.  Section  1  of  act  Aug.  10.  1966, 
enacted  "Title  10,  Armed  Forces",  which  In 
sections  3011-3013  and  8011-8013  continued 
the  military  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  under  the  administrative  super- 
vision of  a  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  respectively. 

AMENDMENTS 

1966 — Pub.  L.  89-687  designated  existing 
provisions  as  subsec.  (a)  and  added  subsec. 
(b). 

1906 — Act  June  12.  1006,  Inserted  "medical 
and  hospital  supplies." 

CROSS    REFERENCES 

Contracts  for  Indian  supplies  In  advance 
of  appropriations,  see  section  00  of  Title  25, 
Indians. 

Expenditure  by  any  department  In  excess 
of  appropriations  prohibited,  see  section  666 
of  Title  31,  Money  and  Finance. 

Printing  appropriations  not  to  be  exceeded, 
?ee  section  1102  of  Title  44,  Public  Printing 
and  Documents. 

Projects  under  Mexican  treaties,  authority 
to  enter  Into  contracts  beyond  amount  ap- 
propriated, notwithstanding  this  section,  see 
section  377d-a  of  Title  33.  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Intercourse. 

PubUc  lands,  fire  protection:  contract  au- 
thority of  Secretary  of  Interior  for  use  of 
aircraft,  and  for  supplies  and  services,  in 
advance  of  appropriation;  accrual  of  obli- 
gation; contingent  obUgatlon,  see  section 
1362a  of  Title  43,  Public  Lands. 

SECTION    RSrERRRD    TO   IN    OTHER    SECTIONS 

This  section  Is  referred  to  In  Title  22,  sec- 
tion 377d-3;  TlUe  60  App.,  section  3004. 


The  "Feed  and  Forage"  Act  or  1881 

In  1972,  the  then  Defense  Secretary.  Melvln 
Laird,  said  that  this  statute  could  be  used 
to  assure  the  expenditure  of  funds  tn  South- 
east Asia,  for  use  by  U.S.  forces,  despite  con- 
gressional prohibitions.  When  questioned  by 
Senator  William  Proxmlre  during  hearings  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation  act  for 
fiscal  1973.  Secretary  Laird  replied: 

If  there  Is  not  any  action  by  the  Senate  at 
all  on  even  a  continuing  resolution,  then  the 
only  legislation  which  would  permit  us  to 
operate  woiUd  be  the  deficiency  authoriza- 
tion legislation — which  was  passed  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War — which  gives  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  to  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  authority  to  obligate  on  a  defi- 
ciency basis  for  the  subsistence  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  for  other  requirements 
needed  to  support  those  military  people. 

Enacted  In  1861  at  the  time  of  the  ClvU 
War,  It  Is  known  as  the  "feed  and  forage"  law. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  provide  that  pur- 
chafes  by  the  military  can  be  made  "for 
clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters, 
transportation  or  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies" without  the  approval  of  Congress  that 
Is  customarily  required. 

Former  Secretary  of  Delense  Melvln  L&lrd 
asserted  that  the  statute  would  permit  the 
President  to  Ignore  Congress'  prohibition  of 
funds  for  the  war  In  Indochina:  and  to  con- 
tinue spending,  on  a  deficiency  basis,  for  the 
continued  use  of  U.S.  forces.  Secretary  L&trd 
went  on  to  assert  that  only  additional  posi- 
tive action  by  Congress — In  this  case,  the  re- 
peal of  this  specific  deficiency  authoriza- 
tion— would  be  required  to  halt  expenditures 
for  the  Involvement  of  VS.  forces  in  hostili- 
ties In  Asia. 

A  study  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
act  affirms  that  use  of  the  "feed  and  forage" 
authority  as  legal  justification — for  continu- 
ing the  use  of  XJS.  forces  against  the  will  of 
Congress — was  unwarranted.  In  fact,  as  the 
legislative  history  of  the  law  demonstrates, 
the  "feed  and  forage"  provision  was  part  of 
a  long  congressional  campaign  to  tlgbten 
congressional  control  over  unauthorized  ex- 
ecutive branch  expenditures.  However,  In 
1861,  one  exception  to  strict  controls  over 
contracting  authority  was  allowed  to  the  War 
Department  for  this  particular  class  of  mUl- 
tary  supplies.  The  reason  for  the  exception 
Involved  certain  administrative  shortcomings 
which,  during  the  Civil  War  period,  made 
legislative  approval  for  Item-by-ltem  military 
purchases  Impractical,  untimely  or  even 
lmpK>s8lble. 

To  illustrate:  Congress,  during  this  period. 
met  In  "short"  seeslons  with  lengthy  periods 
of  adjournment  during  which  unforeseen  and 
necessary  appropriations  could  not  be  au- 
thorized. And,  even  when  the  Congress  was  In 
session,  normal  delays  In  the  legislative  proc- 
ess Itself  occasionally  hampered  the  War  De- 
partment In  procuring  necessary  supplies 
With  troops  posted  throughout  the  West- 
many  days  ride  from  Washington — It  was  evi- 
dent that  delays  resulting  from  congressional 
delays  could  have  resxUted  in  the  collapse  of 
security  on  the  frontier.  In  order  to  protect 
American  troops  from  supply  shortag*^ 
caused  by  unavoidable  delays,  Congress  ex- 
tended to  the  President  discretionary  "feed 
and  forage"  authority.  It  was  clearly  intended 
as  a  stop-gap  funding  device. 

Subsequently.  Congress  has  enacted  a  host 
of  stop-gap  funding  devices  to  deal  with 
similar  military  purchasing  problems.  An 
example  Is  the  use  of  continuing  resolutions 
which  now  cover  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations In  the  event  a  military  appropria- 
tion bill  Is  delayed.  Moreover,  Congress  Is  no 
longer  a  "part-time"  legislative  body,  and 
the  "short  session"  has  disappeared.  The 
Congress  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  always 
avaUable  to  grant  necessary  mUltary  funding 
authority.  Also,  there  exists  a  transfer  au- 
thority which  allows  the  Defense  Department 
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(600  million  to  supplement  Ita 
needed — unless  specifically  prc^blted. 

It  Is  quite  eTldent  that  the  original  con- 
ditions giving  rise  to  the  "feed  and  forage" 
authority  have  long  since  dls4ppeared.  But 
41  tJ3.C.  11  with  Its  broad  statutory  lan- 
guage remains.  Its  recent  history  Is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  section  S(ti)  of  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  In  which!  the  original 
intention  of  the  legislation  ha^  been  twisted 
to  Justify  purposes  other  thtn  those  for 
which  they  were  enacted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.       , 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Just  for  purposes 
of  clartflcatlon,  earlier  I  directed  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  relative  to  the  ap- 
propriateness of  this  amendment  because 
It  proposes  to  amend  section  (a;  of  sec- 
tion 3732  of  the  revised  statutes,  title  41, 
United  States  Code,  section  11,  and  the 
Chair  rightfully  stated  that  this  was  not 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  TTie  Chairman, 
I  think,  correctly  Indicated  that  it 
would  be  assumed  to  be  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  not  the  War  Department 
or  the  Navy  Department. 

I  have  looked  this  up  undqr  title  32  of 
the  United  States  Code,  19l0  edition— 
Utle  32  under  title  41,  and  I  fltd  that  this 
change  has  been  made  In  { the  law.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  ttiat  the 
amendment  be  properly  rephrased  so 
that  someone  might  not  challenge  It  on 
the  defense  that  we  are  amending  some- 
thing that  no  longer  exists. 

For  example,  in  1986,  Public  Law  89- 
687,  title  6,  was  amended  lo  that  the 
language  now  reads,  under  1 1 ; 

No  contracts  or  piircbases  uiJess  author- 
ized or  under  adequate  approprlntlons  report 
to  the  Congress. 

A — no  contracts  or  purchases  on  behalf  of 
the  tJnited  States  shall  be  matt  unless  the 
same  Is  authorized  by  law  or  Is  under  ap- 
propriation adequate  to  Its  fulfil  ment  except 
in  the  United  States  Army,  Niivy,  and  Air 
Force,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  food, 
qtiarters,  transportation  and  medical  and 
hoepltal  supplies,  which,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  the  necessities  of  the  cuTent  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
55outh  Dakota  that  if  he  were  going  to 
ask  for  consideration  of  his  amendment, 
the  language  be  changed  because  the  law 
has  been  changed.  The  law  lie  refers  to 
is  no  longer  a  law  on  the  books. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  have  used  all  the  time  we  want 
to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Presii  lent,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoniri. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFK  ^ER. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  leg1s;ative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  o-der  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  1  he  Senator 
from  MiLsLsEippi  (Mr.  Stennis  ) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  valuable  developments  hQre.  As  soon 
as  we  get  through  with  th|s  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  viill  have  to 
go  to  conference  with  it.  But  t<ie  commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  this  calsndar  year 
to  develop  the  relevant  facts  |to  this  old 


The 


.■statute,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  to  determine 
the  cunount  of  money  spent  under  It.  too, 
for  some  recent  period  of  time,  say  20 
years:  smd  with  those  facts  In  hand, 
there  will  be  a  Judgment  on  the  question 
as  to  what,  if  any,  legislation  we  recom- 
mend. 

I  would  not  try  to  indicate  what  the 
committee  would  do,  or  what  any  other 
Senator  on  any  other  committee  would 
do.  but  we  have  the  machinery  and  the 
tools  to  go  into  this,  and  we  will  develop 
the  facts.  That  is  an  assurance.  That  is  a 
promise. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  commitment 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
know  that  he  will,  and  the  committee 
will,  give  it  a  thorough  going  over.  I  am 
certain,  once  they  do  get  into  it.  that  they 
will  most  likely  agree  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  myself,  and 
others  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 
and  support  at  least  the  prior  authori- 
zation. 

So,  based  on  that  commitment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  which  have  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  also  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes,  and  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  also 
the  Senator  from  Marj'land  for  their  as- 
sistance in  this  matter.  I  assure  them  of 
our  foUowup  on  this  matter  as  soon  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  assurance  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillan).  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  their  active  coopera- 
tion will  be  extremely  helpful  in  a  very 
important  area  of  Senate  concern. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  because  through  the  action  he 
has  taken  today,  he  has  brought  us  a  long 
way  down  the  road  toward  some  real 
progress. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  call  up  an  amendment  that  is  In  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  have  another  amend- 
ment? Did  we  not  agree  to  take  it  up 
now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  been  recognized. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

AMEHDMrNT    NO.    1386 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  Is 
through.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1386  and  ask  that  the  name  of  my  col- 


league from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttcklxy) 
be  added  as  a  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  1386 

Insert  on  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"procurement"  the  following:  "and  If  such 
an  objection  Is  interposed  then  said  period 
shaU  be  extended  to  sixty  days". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  have  some  Idea  of  where  we  are 
going  to  proceed.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, following  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts) 
that  I  might  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
1382;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponscr  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  the 
request,  and  I  am  under  great  time  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  HUM1>HREY.  It  Is  only  after  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  finished. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKDER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  agree  to  a  time 
limitation  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Ij  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  so  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  provisions 
on  page  2  with  respect  to  the  A- 10  and 
A-7D  aircraft  flyoff  competition,  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  provision  as  to 
the  winner  of  a  flyoff  competition  be- 
tween such  aircraft — and  that  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  deal— as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  certified  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary,  that  such 
funds  be  available  within  30  days  after 
certiflcation  to  Congress,  presumably, 
of  the  result  of  the  flyoff — so  far  so  good. 
But  then  the  provision  goes  on  to  say: 
Provided,  no  objection  Is  Interposed  by  any 
of  the  four  authorizing  or  appropriation  com- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  such  pro- 
curement. .  .  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  as  I  Interpret  the  law.  that  this 
means  that  after  all  the  action  of  a  fly- 
off and  the  competition  and  the  decision 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  any  one 
of  these  committees  objects — that  is,  four 
authorizing  or  appropriation  commit- 
tees— that  is  the  end  of  the  matter,  the 
thing  Is  dead,  our  action  Is  a  nullity,  the 
production  lines  close  dowTi.  and  you 
start  all  over  again.  I  can  hardly  feel 
that  that  is  provident  legislation  about 
defense  matters  of  high  Importance  on 
a  plane  of  this  character,  about  which 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, or  that  it  is  even  fair  and  sport- 
ing as  a  proposition  between  these  two 
competing  aircraft. 

So  my  amendment  simply  says  that 
if  any  committee  objects,  then  the  time 
shall  be  extended  for  60  days  before 
they  can  spend  any  of  the  money,  in- 
stead of  30.  Within  that  time,  the  par- 
ticular committee  which  may  object  can, 
one,  hold  a  hearing  and  bring  the  de- 
fense ofBcials  on  the  carpet;  two,  go  to 
the  House  to  which  it  belongs  and  seek 
a  rescission  of  this  authority,  or  any 
other  action  which  it  thinks  it  ought 
to  take. 

There  is  a  real  analogy  in  that  with 
the  kind  of  action,  for  example,  taken  by 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  when  the  GSA 
reports  to  it  that  it  is  going  to  sell 
some  property  and  gives  us  the  terms. 
If  we  do  not  like  it  and  object,  we  hold 
a  hearing,  and,  generally  speaking,  they 
will  cooperate  with  us  imtil  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  explore  completely 
what  we  wish  to  do  about  the  matter. 

But  after  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
after  a  cor^idered  judgment,  passed  this 
authorization,  after  a  flyoff  competition 
and  a  teclinical  decision  as  to  which  air- 
craft is  to  be  prociu-ed,  and  then  to  kill 
it  because  one  committee  of  one  body 
says.  "We  do  not  like  it;  it  is  dead." 
I  really  think  is  going  way  up  the  hill 
and  sliding  down  again. 

This  is  quite  apart  from  the  detail 
which  is  Involved  In  terminating  a  pro- 
duction line  or  in  whatever  added  costs 
may  occur.  Under  present  conditions, 
these  are  bound  to  be  considerable,  if  you 
start  this  thing  all  over  again,  when  you 
can  get  around  to  it,  in  terms  of  author- 
ization and  appropriation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  one  point  made 
with  respect  to  all  I  have  said  is  that  if 
it  Is  the  desire  that  it  be  60  days  of  Sen- 
ate session  or  House  session,  I  am  willing 
to  say  that. 

In  short.  I  have  no  desire  wliatever 
in  any  way  to  abort  the  process,  except 
to  get  finality.  It  Ls  well  known  that  two 
major  companies  and  two  major  regions 
are  compethig  here.  May  the  best  plane 
win.  But  at  least  let  us  have  a  decision 
at  some  time,  instead  of  simply  having 
it  all  a  nullity. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  York  let  me  have  a  little  colloquy 
with  him.  on  my  time,  to  clarify  this 
matter,  because  this  becomes  a  little 
complex? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  note,  first  that 
all  this  came  about  some  time  ago,  when 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wanted 
to  really  weigh  the  relative  merits  of 


these  two  aircraft,  and  In  last  year's  re- 
port, the  committee  directed  the  Air 
Force  to  hold  a  flyoff.  and  the  Air  Force 
did  not  do  so.  The  Air  Force,  in  effect, 
thumbed  its  nose  at  the  committee.  We 
told  them  again  to  have  the  flyoff.  and 
this  time  they  held  It. 

I  know  that  this  is  difficult  to  evaluate, 
because  it  is  like  comparing  apples  and 
oranges.  There  are  some  things  that 
the  A-10  is  going  to  be  better  at  than  the 
A-7,  and  there  are  other  things  that  the 
A-7  is  going  to  be  better  at  than  the 
A-10.  So  it  Is  a  diSacult  thing.  Perhaps 
the  term  "winner"  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  an  unfortunate  use  of  language, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  determine  a 
winner  under  these  circumstances.  But 
the  fact  is  that  here  we  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the 
face  of  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  some- 
what lack  of  decisiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  department. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
what  happens  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter  if  an  objection  is 
interposed  and  is  not  resolved  within  60 
days.  Does  that  means  that  if  Congress 
tlien  hiterposes  an  objection  but  nothing 
is  done  to  resolve  it.  the  Air  Force  has 
the  authority  to  spend  the  money  at  the 
end  of  60  days? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would.  But  as  I  gave 
the  analogy  with  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  I  have  told  Sen- 
ator Tower,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  con- 
flrm  it.  I  would  be  \silling  to  make  it  90 
days  instead  of  60  days,  if  that  would 
help  the  matter.  A  committee,  within 
that  time,  can  get  an  extension  of  that 
time,  can  get  a  resolution  from  its  partic- 
ular House,  asking  that  the  matter  be  ex- 
tended further.  It  can  seek  to  rescind 
the  authority. 

In  short,  all  I  am  saying  to  the  Sena- 
tor is  that  Congress  having  acted.  Con- 
gress should  dis-act — that  not  one  com- 
mittee should  completely  imdo  every- 
thing Congress  has  done.  That  is  all  I 
plead  for.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
that  committee  whatever  time  the  Sen- 
ator thinks  Is  reasonable.  I  think  90  dajrs 
is  reasonable,  and  let  us  say  that  it  has 
to  be  during  the  session,  or  anything  like 
that.  But  at  least  no  one  committee  can 
veto  what  Congress  has  done.  Let  Con- 
gress veto  it.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  would  happen  in 
the  event  that  there  were  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  tlie  procurement  of  both 
aircraft  or  a  mix?  What  would  be  the 
Impact  of  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
a  decision  to  buy  some  of  both? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  assume  that  any 
Department  of  Defense  having  half  a 
brain,  where  it  had  a  consensus  of  the 
committees  involved,  knowing  that  they 
can  simply  go  to  their  own  bodies  and 
get  any  resolution  they  would  want  on 
a  thing  like  this,  would  work  with  them 
and  work  it  out  the  way  the  wanted. 

All  I  am  sajing  is  that,  Congress  hav- 
ing acted.  It  is  Congress  that  should  dis- 
act.  That  Is  all. 

I  would  rely  upon  the  Senator,  if  he 
accepted  that  concept  and  foimd  It  pos- 
sible to  take  this  amendment,  to  work 
It  out  In  conference  In  some  fair  way, 
just  on  that  principle,  the  principle  being 
that  at  least  Congress  should  have  the 


final  say  if  the  parties  cannot  get  to- 
gether— to  wit,  the  objecting  committee 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  matter  has  to  be 
resolved  in  conference,  anyway,  and 
much  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  Sen- 
ate language  may  go  out  the  window 
during  the  course  of  conference. 

It  is  a  very  diflQcult  problem.  I  just 
wanted  to  try  to  clarify  it  In  this  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  not  in  the  Cliamber.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  can  address 
himself  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  went  into 
this  matter  carefully,  and  they  were  par- 
ticular in  choosing  the  words  in  tlie  bill. 
The  wording  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved reads  as  follows: 

Such  fundi  to  be  available  within  30  days 
after  certification  to  Congress  provided  no 
objection  is  Interposed  by  any  of  the  four 
authorizing  or  appropriation  committees 
having  J\irlsdlctlon  over  such  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  made  a  statement 
that  Congress  acted  and  Congress  can 
"disact."  That  Is  not  the  case.  Congress 
acted  conditionally.  They  put  in  tliis  con- 
dition that  tliey  could  go  ahead  provided 
that  neither  of  these  four  committees, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  each 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  each  house  objected;  but  if 
they  object,  they  cannot  go  ahead. 

Under  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  after 
30  more  days,  and  he  has  extended  the 
time,  it  would  read  this  way :  If  such  an 
objection  is  interposed,  it  shall  be  ex- 
tended 30  days.  After  those  30  days  ttiey 
can  go  ahead  and  do  whatever  they  want 
to  do. 

We  want  the  committees  to  biave  the 
right  to  check  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  liave  great  faith  in  their  ability 
but  we  want  these  committees  to  have 
the  responsibility  here  and.  therefore,  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  tabled  or 
defeated. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
colloquy  yesterday  with  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  on 
this  matter.  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  say  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  provide  any  of  these  committees 
tlie  right  to  arbitrarily  delay  procure- 
ment, or  upset  the  results? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittees would  not  arbitrarily  delay  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
wants  this  matter  to  go  forward. 

I  have  supported  the  A-7  and  the  A-10, 
but  the  question  here  is  which  of  these 
planes  is  going  to  win  this  fly-off  for  close 
air  support. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)    is   the   ranking   minority 
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member.  We  all  have  worked  together 
on  this  matter;  the  commltt^  has  come 
up  with  thla  recommendatlpn  and  we 
think  It  is  sound. 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  tliere  will  not 
be  any  delay,  as  far  as  I  am  ctncemed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  FreBldent,  I 
hope  very  much  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  will  take  this  ajmendment. 
This  is  the  only  time  during  many  years 
of  debate  in  this  field  that  I  found  myself 
disagreeing  with  my  subcomniittee  chair- 
man or  my  full  committee  chairman. 
Frankly,  I  oppose  the  langufige  that  is 
now  contained  in  the  bill.  I  dlc(  not  oppose 
it  strenuously.  In  fact,  I  agreed  to 
it  to  keep  from  having  arfuments  in 
committee.  i 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Air  Force  is  supposed  to  niake  a  deci- 
sion on  this  tmd  announce  It  on  June 
15.  There  is  every  indication  they  wUl 
not  do  this.  There  is  every  indication  they 
will,  in  a  typical  Pentagoni  way,  not 
wanting  to  inake  enemies,  cc^ne  in  with 
some  decision  such  as  this^  which  is 
agreeable  to  me,  "Both  plane$  are  desir- 
able; let  us  try  them  both." 

The  only  trouble  with  that  is  that  the 
A-7  plane  may  be  continuing  because  the 
House  included  funds  to  buy  more  A-7's 
for  the  National  Guard.  But  the  A-10  is 
the  only  modem  Jet  aircraft  designed 
for  pure  ground  support  and  it  is  not 
in  the  production  line  situation  yet. 

Any  decision  to  postpone  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  could,  in  my  opinion, 
be  fatal  to  the  A-10.  If  the  Air  Force 
wiU  give  us  a  clear  decision  without  any 
equivocation  at  all  that  they  like  the 
A-7  or  the  A-10.  I  think  w^  have  no 
worry  about  this.  | 

But  after  Congress  receives  the  results 
of  this  flyoff,  a  Defense  Systems  Acquisi- 
tion Review  Council  is  scheduled  to  meet 
July  2  to  review  the  A-10  and  particu- 
larly its  integration  with  tfaie  General 
Electric  GAU-8  grin. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  (^ne  manu- 
facturer against  another.  I  thiiik  the  A-7 
is  one  of  the  finest  planes  ever  built,  but 
the  Air  Force  wanted  the  A-IO,  and  we 
expended  much  more  money  ii  research 
and  development.  It  won  the  competition 
with  the  A-9  built  by  Northrup,  and 
the  so-called  flyoff  between  tM  A-7  and 
A-10  has  now  been  completed^  although 
not  one  shot  was  flred;  It  was  all  imder 
computerized  conditions,  whith.  In  my 
opinion,  is  not  the  way  to  do  11 ,  but  that 
is  the  way  they  did  it.  ' 

So  I  support  the  suggestion!  made  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  NewpTork  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  that 
we  alter  this  lang\iage.  I  hive  grave 
question,  and  I  will  want  this  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Record,  that  eitl^r  of  the 
four  committees  should  have  anything 
to  say  about  whether  we  are  going  to  buy 
the  A-10  or  the  A-7.  It  is  a  problem  of 
the  Air  Force ;  it  is  not  a  problem  of  the 
Senate,  made  up  as  it  is  of  pe4>ple  com- 
ing from  all  the  States.  If  the  Air  Force 


likes  the  A-10  better  than  the 
should  teU  us,  or  if  they  like 


better  than  the  A-10  they  shou  Id  tell  us 


A-7  they 
the  A-7 


We  would  like  to  have  that  made 
known  to  us.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  such 
an  important  decision  as  this,  which 
affects  not  only  the  Inventory  of  the  Air 
Force,  but  also  our  ability  to  have  close 
air  support — something  we  never  had 
the  ability  to  do — left  to  political  com- 
mittees. This  is  something  on  which  the 
Air  Force  should  have  the  fortitude  to 
stand  up  and  tell  us  on  June  15,  "This 
is  what  we  like." 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Lack  of 
Clear  Ply-Off  Decision  Coiild  Postpone 
Funds  for  A-10,"  which  was  published 
in  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
on  June  3,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lack  or  Cleab  Pltoitp  Decision  Could  Post- 
PONB  Funds  ro»  A-10 
Washington.— Failure  of  the  Defease 
Dept.  to  name  a  clear  winner  In  the  flyoCf 
between  the  USAF/PalrchUd  Industries  A-10 
and  the  USAP/LTV  Aerospace  A-7D  attack 
aircraft  could  delay  the  A-10  program  In- 
definitely. 

Senate  version  of  the  Fiscal  1975  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  specifies  that  funds 
be  available  for  the  A-10  only  M  none  of  four 
congressional  committees  objects  to  the  De- 
fense secretary's  choice  of  a  winner  in  the 
flyoff. 

Tenatlve  conclusion  of  the  flyoff  is  that 
neither  aircraft  Is  a  clear  winner  and  both 
are  therefore  needed  in  the  Inventory.  USAF's 
decision.  In  effect,  was  to  report  the  results 
of  the  flyoff  as  a  Joint  evaluation  rather  than 
a  competition.  Reduction  of  data  obtained 
during  the  flyoff  was  completed  last  week  and 
indicated  the  A-10  was  generally  more  effec- 
tive at  lower  altitudes  than  the  A-7,  but  that 
there  were  conditions  when  the  latter  was  su- 
perior. Based  on  the  preliminary  results,  the 
Air  Force  had  not  planned  to  name  a  clear 
winner  iQ  the  flyoff. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill  authorize  funds  for  the  A-10  only  If  It 
wins  the  recently  concluded  flyoff  (AW&ST 
May  13,  p.  13). 

The  Senate  recommended  funding  for  the 
A-7D  only  If  It  won,  but  the  Ho\ise  added 
$104.9  mlUion  that  the  Defense  Dept.  did  not 
ask  for  In  order  to  buy  24  A-7Db  for  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

Congressional  demands  for  a  winner,  bow- 
ever,  will  encounter  a  Defense  Dept.  finding 
that  both  aircraft  have  distinct  missions  and 
are  needed  In  the  Inventory.  "Under  certain 
conditions,  one  airplane  looks  better  than 
the  other,  and  vice  versa,"  a  Defense  Dept. 
official  said  last  week.  "You  would  have  a 
place  for  both  airplanes,"  he  added. 

"It  is  the  crmmittee's  Intent  that  they 
choose  one  or  the  other,"  a  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  staffer  said.  Thus,  the 
tentative  Defense  Dept.  conclusion  from  the 
flyoff  would  be  unacceptable  to  Congress  and 
probaWy  would  delay  release  of  funds  for  the 
A-10  program. 

House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Fiscal 
1975  procurement  authorization  differ 
enough  so  that  an  eventual  conf?rence  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  Is  Inevitable.  Principal 
differences  In  the  A-10/ A-7  area  are: 

A-7D  production  line  would  remain  open 
under  the  House  version  due  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  buy.  while  it  would  shut  dovm 
if  the  Senate  version  was  agreed  upon. 

Review  of  the  Defense  Dept.  decision  by 
Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations committees  Is  In  the  Senate  version 
only.  The  provision  allows  one  of  the  four 
committees  30  days  to  object  to  the  Defense 
secretary's  choice.  Sliould  such  an  objection 


be  raised,  the  program  could  be  slowed  or 
stopped  for  months  until  the  congressional 
barrier  was  removed. 

Congress  is  due  to  receive  the  results  of 
the  A-7/ A-10  flyoff  June  15.  A  Defense  Sys- 
tems Acqvilsltlon  Review  Council  is  scheduled 
to  meet  July  2  to  review  the  A-10  and  par- 
ticularly Its  Integration  with  the  General 
Electric  GAU-8  gun  (AW&ST  Apr.  8,  p.  13). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  who  is 
handling  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  such  time  as  he  requires. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  direct  knowledge  about  this  con- 
test. The  way  I  understood  it  was  that 
this  whole  matter  was  settled  by  the  sub- 
committee by  adding  this  proviso.  It  came 
from  committee  unanimously.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  with  all  deference  to 
him,  as  I  understood  him  a  moment  ago, 
said  he  opposes  it  now  and  never  really 
uas  in  favor  of  it,  but  was  trying  to  get 
an  agreement.  That  is  a  fair  statement. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  contest  between 
the  A-7  and  the  A-10  is  going  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Air  Force.  They  will  give  it 
their  judgment.  However,  I  think  M  we 
do  not  keep  this  language  at  least  as 
tight  as  it  is  we  kind  of  make  a  joke  out 
of  this  matter;  I  mean  ma.iring  a  Joke  out 
of  requiring  the  fly  off,  and  tying  up  the 
money. 

This  win  have  to  he  settled  in  confer- 
ence. I  do  not  know  what  we  will  run 
into,  but  I  do  promise  we  will  consider 
it  as  a  new  problem  in  light  of  all  the 
developments  and  new  facts.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  committee  could  back  up 
now  from  taking  this  position  for  what- 
ever good  influence  it  may  have.  There 
is  no  effort  to  rule  out  one  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  is  spon- 
soring either  one  of  these  planes,  and  the 
.services  might  wind  up  wanting  both  of 
them;  often  they  do. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  he  has  a  lot 
of  personal  knowledge  and  personal  ex- 
pertise, and  I  think  he  has  brought  that 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  Senate 
and  presented  it  in  the  concise  and  pre- 
cise way  for  which  he  has  become  fa- 
mous. I  think  he  stated  it  very  correctly 
and  accurately. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  talks 
about  changing  the  rules.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  what  this  amendment  does  Is 
not  change  the  rules;  it  simply  provides 
a  procedure  for  the  way  the  rules  are 
gomg  to  be  carried  out.  It  makes  sure 
the  will  of  the  Senate  is  carried  out. 
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That,  after  all,  is  the  concern  of  all  of 
us,  for  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 
here,  and  it  is  a  responsibihty  that  ought 
not  to  be  ducked. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  pending 
certainly  lays  out  the  way  in  which  the 
Senate's  responsibility  will  be  shouldered 
and  executed. 

I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona in  supporting  the  amendment  and 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it.  I  think  it  Is 
fair  and  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways, by  long  association,  deeply  respect- 
ful of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNIS) ,  but  I  would  like  to  put  a  kind 
of  rhetorical  question  to  him.  How  much 
more  foolish  would  we  look  if  one  com- 
mittee said  "no"  and  three  said  "yes"? 
The  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  law, 
have  said  "fly  off  a  contest,"  but  one 
committee  out  of  four  says  "no,"  three 
say  "yes,"  but  nonetheless  the  deed  is 
dead.  I  could  not  even  conceive  of  us 
looking  more  foolish  than  devolving  our 
power  that  way.  It  is  most  unusual — in- 
deed, it  may  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  es- 
sence, what  this  amendment  would  do, 
if  adopted,  would  be  to  just  make  mean- 
ingless the  language  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  coinmittee  approved  in 
this  bill.  As  it  now  stands,  the  language 
says: 

Such  funds  to  be  available  within  30  days 
after  certification  to  Congress  provided  no 
objection  is  Interposed  by  any  of  the  four 
authorizing  or  appropriation  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  procure- 
ment. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  amend- 
ment: 

And  If  such  an  objection  Is  Interposed, 
then  said  period  shall  be  extended  to  60 
days — 

Which  means  they  would  be  able  to  go 
ahead  and  spend  the  money  60  days 
thereafter  whether  Congress  objected  or 
not.  It  Is  certainly  not  the  intent  here  to 
give  them  a  blank  check. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  the  time  situation  is  here. 
It  looks  like  the  report  on  this  fly-off 
will  be  out  by  the  15th  of  June.  At  that 
time  we  will  be  barely  going  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  not 
have  acted  They  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  any  other  matter  and  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  desirable  in  the 
field. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  would  not.  by 
language  such  as  written  here,  in  effect 
give  the  Defense  Department  a  blank 
check.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  why 
have  an  authorization  bill?  Why  not  Just 
say,  "We  will  authorize  you  to  spend 
I  doUars  next  year.  Go  ahead  and  spend 
it  whether  a  committee  objects  to  It  or 
not"? 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute  just  to  point  out  that 
the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  rules 
of  each  House  represent  the  power.  The 
committee  has  no  plenary  authority.  But 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  his  argu- 
ment a  few  moments  ago,  said  they 
could  spend  it  whether  Congress  objected 
or  not,  because  it  is  engrained  in  each 
committee.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
it  is  each  House  that  has  the  power, 
not  the  committees.  If  we  are  going  to 
devolve  our  power  that  way,  we  are  in 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  have  picked  up  an  amendment  which 
is  important  in  this  and  other  respects. 
The  House  has  to  act;  the  committee  can 
only  recommend.  The  reason  for  this 
proposal  is  so  a  committee  may  have  a 
hearing,    make    recommendations,   and 
seek  action,  but  to  give  it  plenary  power 
to  veto  a  law  I  think  would  be  a  very, 
very  serious  distortion  of  the  constitu- 
tional balance,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
votes  for  this  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (No.  1386) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  lNOUYE\  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  fMr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  SxArroRo)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


|No.  229  Leg.l 

YEAS— 29 

Abourezk 

Oomenicl 

Kennedy 

Aiken 

Oomlnick 

Mathlsfi 

Baker 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

BarUett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Brock 

Hart 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

HatBeld 

Roth 

Case 

Hathaway 

Schweiker 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Javits 

Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Church 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Pong 


NATS — 56 

Gravel 

Griffln 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Haskell 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 


Mondale 
Nelson 
Nimn 
Pastore 
Pro  xm  ire 
Randolph 
Scott,  Hugh 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Welcker 
Williams 


NOT  VOTING — 15 


Bayh 

Buckley 

Piilbrlght 

Hartke 

Inouye 


Mansfield 

McGee 

Moss 

Muskle 

Packwood 


Percy 

Sparkman 

Stafford 

Symington 

Young 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  (No.  1386) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1382 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McC:,tniE).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htjm- 
PHREY)  is  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  ,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  as  cosponsors  Senators 
BIennedy,  Brooke,  and  Bentsen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  1382,  known  as  the  Culebra 
amendment,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
1382)  is  as  foUows: 

Mr.  HiTMPHRKT's  amendment  (No.  1383)  la 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sxc.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  expended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  training  opera- 
tions at  the  Culebra  complex  involving  the 
firing  of  any  shells,  mlssUes,  or  other  pro- 
jectiles from  ships  or  the  dropping  of  any 
bombs,  strafing,  firing  of  rockete  or  missiles, 
or  the  launching  of  any  other  projectiles 
from  aircraft  at  Culebra  or  at  any  keys  with- 
in three  nautical  miles  thereof  after  June  30 
1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  a  brief  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
may  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pnesident,  I  ask 
uuanimoiis  consent  that  tht  name  of  the 
sfnator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my*  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFPIGER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  gets  at  a  very  old  and  nag- 
ging problem.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  otbet  provlBlon  ol 
law,  no  funds  contained  In  tbis  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  expended  by  tbfe  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  training  operations  at  the 
CuJebra  complex  Involving  tb#  firing  of  any 
shells,  missiles,  or  other  projectiles  from 
ships  or  the  dropping  of  any  bombs,  strafing, 
firing  of  rockets  or  missiles,  qr  the  launch- 
ing of  any  other  projectiles  frpm  aircraft  at 
Culebra  or  at  any  keys  within  ttiree  nautical 
miles  thereof  after  June  30, 197E. 

Mr.  President,  again  it  falls  upon  this 
body  to  solve  once  and  for  ^  a  nagging 
problem  that  just  will  not  %o  away.  For 
nearly  40  years,  the  U.S.  N|ivy  has  been 
using  the  Uny,  inhabited  isliEUOd  of  Cule- 
bra. Puerto  Rico,  as  a  target  for  Navy 
training  activities.  DespJEe  repeated 
promises  that  all  training  activities  will 
be  shifted  from  Culebra,  the  Defense  De- 
partment continues  to  raise  one  stum- 
bling block  after  another. 

In  response  to  congressionid  initiatives, 
the  Defense  Department  di4  replace  the 
explosive  warhead  ammimition  once  fired 
regularly  at  Culebra  and  its  kejrs  with 
so-called  puff  roimds.  but  the  danger  to 
the  Culebrans  remains  esaentially  im- 
abated.  What  the  Defeixse  i  Department 
euphemistically  refers  to  aA  puff  rounds 
are  metal  projectiles  weighitig  55  pounds 
each  which  crash  into  Culfebra  and  its 
environs  at  2,800  feet  per  second  or  al- 
most 2.000  miles  per  hour.  With  such  a 
mass  and  traveling  at  thi^  high  speed 
each  projectile  has  a  piercing  force 
equivalent  to  2*2  times  that  of  a  270,000- 
pound  diesel  locomotive  traveling  at  220 
miles  per  hour.  Indeed,  the  Navy  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  incapable  of  harden- 
ing a  site  against  a  direct  h}t  from  such 
a  puff  roiind.  i 

Thousands  of  these  higri-speed  can- 
nonballs  and  bombs  continue  to  descend 
upon  Culebra  and  its  adjacent  keys  en- 
dangering Culebra's  inhabitants  and  Its 
wildlife. 

On  May  24.  1973,  SecretarV  of  Defense 
Elliot  Richardson  annoimc^  as  his  last 
official  act  as  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
he  had  decUled  "it  would  be  |in  the  long- 
range  interest  of  the  variolas  parties  to 
move  the  current  Navy  training  activities 
by  July  1,  1975,  from  the  Oulebra  com- 
plex east  ol  Puerto  Rico  to  the  unin- 
habited islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito 
off  the  western  coast  of  Puerto  Rico." 
Subsequently,  in  the  confimiation  hear- 
ings of  the  current  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  James  R.  Schlesinger.  the  question 
wa*;  asked;  "Do  you  accept  iind  will  you 
implemiOit  Secretary  Richardson's  deci- 
sion to  end  UJ3.  bombing  ix)  Culebra  by 
1975?"  For  the  record,  Secretary  Schle- 
singer answered :  i 

Secretary  Rlch&rdson  lafornjJMl  me  of  bis 
decision  on  Culebra  before  hp  announced 
It,  and  I  accept  it  as  a  policy]  designed,  in 
Secretary  Richardson's  words,  [to  "facilitate 


the  continued  long-term  operation  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  Weapons  Range  and  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  training  area." 

Secretary  Richardson's  decision  had  a 
caveat — congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  funds  to  effect  the 
transfer.  Last  year,  Congress  authorized 
and  appropriated  $12  million  for  this 
purpose  in  conjunction  with  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  and  Appro- 
piiations  Acts.  I  might  note  that  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  difficulty,  since 
the  Navy  never  requested  the  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  transfer  order. 
Without  Senator  Hbnry  Jackson's  initia- 
tive, the  Navy  no  doubt  would  claim 
today  that  lack  of  congressional  funding 
precluded  the  transfer. 

But  with  Senator  Jackson's  prodding, 
at  an  executive  session  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  just  prior  to 
a  House-Senate  conference  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  of 
1974,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Warner  testi- 
fied that  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson  "directed  the  Navy  to  move 
those  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
weapons  range  used  for  naval  gunfire 
support  and  air-to-groimd  weapons 
training  from  the  northwest  peninsula  of 
Culebra  and  the  Culebra  offshore  cays  to 
the  islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito  off 
the  west  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  In  the 
Mona  Passage." 

In  a  letter  to  the  counsel  for  Culebra 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
dated  November  28, 1973,  Secretary  War- 
ner confirmed  that — 

The  May  24  decision  of  Secretary  Richard- 
son .  .  .  was,  and  remains,  the  official  policy 
positions  of  the  Departments  of  the  Navy  and 
Defense. 

Early  in  the  long  history  of  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Culebra  issue, 
the  Navy  attempted  to  avoid  transferring 
its  training  from  Culebra  by  putting  for- 
ward the  argument  that  the  transfer  of 
naval  training  operations  from  Culebra 
to  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Mona  Pas- 
sage between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  jeopardize  law- 
of-the-sea  negotiations  directed  toward 
acceptance  of  a  U.S.  proposal  for  a  right 
of  free  transit  through  straits.  This  issue 
was  first  raised  in  testimony  before 
Congress  by  the  Navy  in  June  of  1970. 
After  Congress  considered  this  point  and, 
nonetheless,  legislatively  mandated  a 
study  of  alternatives  to  Culebra,  Senator 
Henry  Jacks  jn  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
urging  him  to  direct  the  White  House 
staff  and  the  State  Department  to  "mon- 
itor the  (Defense)  Secretary's  study  and 
to  review  the  recommendation  before  a 
formal  policy  on  Culebra  is  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

Accordingly,  on  December  15,  1970, 
Piesident  Nixon  replying  to  a  letter  from 
Commonwealth  Governor  Luis  Ferre, 
stated  that  the  President  was  requesting 
that  "the  Secretary  of  State  be  consulted 
throughout  the  study  period  with  respect 
to  all  aspects  of  the  Culebra  question 
pertaining  to  our  foreign  relations."  The 
study  that  was  undertaken  in  response  to 
the  statutory  mandate  and,  presumably, 
with  the  participation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  concluded  on  April  1,  1971,  that 
there  was  no  basis  in  fact  or  law  for  the 
Navy  contention  regarding  law  of  the 


sea  considerations.  This  study  concluded 
that  there  were  suitable  alternatives  to 
Culebra. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  out  because 
the  official  action  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State 
imder  the  mandate  of  the  Congress, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  has 
stated  unequivocally  that  there  was  no 
basis  in  fact  or  law  for  the  Navy's  con- 
tention regarding  the  law  of  the  sea  con- 
siderations as  a  roadblock  to  the  removal 
or  the  transfer  of  firing  of  bombs, 
rockets,  and  missiles  at  the  Culebra  site. 

The  study,  therefore,  concluded  that 
there  were  suitable  alternatives  to 
Culebra. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
people  living  on  Culebra  and  we  continue 
to  whack  away  at  that  island  with  bombs. 
The  people  there  do  not  like  it.  Strange, 
is  it  not?  Puerto  Rico  also  does  not  like 
it,  £Lnd  the  Congress  has  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  action.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  through  its  previous 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  assured  us  of 
It,  and  the  present  Secretary  has  assured 
us  of  it — and  nothing  happens. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  just 
this  case,  but  there  are  other  things  that 
happened  last  year  in  the  report  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  directing  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  action. 
The  action  recommendations  were  not 
placed  in  the  legislation  because  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  considerate 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  there- 
fore put  its  recommendations  in  the  re- 
port rather  thrai  in  the  law. 

I  must  say,  as  one  who  wants  to  work 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  I 
am  getting  tired  of  having  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ignoring  the  admoni- 
tions and  instructions  of  Congress  as  if, 
somehow  or  other,  they  were  above  us 
and  did  not  have  to  pay  any  attention  to 
policy  directives  from  this  Congress  or 
from  this  Senate. 

In  October  of  1971,  Congress  directed 
in  the  MiUtary  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1972  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prepare:  A  detailed  feasibUlty 
study  of  the  most  advantageous  alterna- 
tive to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range;  $2.5  million  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  this  study  and  this 
study    likewise    concluded    in    October 

1972,  that  there  was  no  law  of  the  sea 
problem  and  that  transferring  Navy  ac- 
tivities to  uninhabited  Islands  in  the 
Mona  Passage  would  not  impede  navi- 
gation through  the  passage  because  it  is 
wider  than  70  miles. 

Before  reaching  his  decision  on  May  24, 

1973,  Secretary  Richardson  reviewed  the 
lengthy  history  of  the  Culebra  problem, 
the  two  Defense  Department  studies  and 
he  consulted  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  As  a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  Richardson  was  unique- 
ly knowledgeable  about  our  law  of  the 
sea  negotiations  as  well  as  the  actual 
state  of  pertinent  present-day  interna- 
tional law.  He  specifically  considered  law 
of  the  sea  questions  and  concluded  that 
the  transfer  of  Navy  activities  to  the 
Mona  Passage  created  no  significant 
problem. 

Following  Secretary  Richardson's  de- 
cision in  May  of  1973  I  Joined  with  Sen- 
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ators  Jackson,  Baker,  EIennedy,  and 
Hughes  in  introducing  S.  1897,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  transfer  of  all  naval  weapons  range 
activities  from  the  island  of  Culebra  to 
the  Islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito  not 
later  than  July  1,  1975. 

On  October  11.  1973,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  with  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  clearance  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  administration  supported  en- 
actment of  a  modified  version  of  this 
bill.  The  suggested  modification  did  not 
differ  from  the  original  proposal  as  to 
the  new  site  for  the  training  range  in  the 
Mona  Passage. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  al- 
leged law  of  the  sea  issue  would  have 
been  fully  disposed  of  but  on  November 
8, 1973.  at  the  urging  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Mr.  John  Norton  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Council  Interagency  Task  Force  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  appeared  as  a  surprise 
witness  at  the  executive  session  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Uter- 
ally  moments  before  the  committee 
members  went  into  conference  on  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
of  1974.  Mr.  Moore  raised  the  same,  worn 
law  of  the  sea  argument  that  had  been 
so  thoroughly  considered  and  rejected 
before.  Apparently  this  was  a  last-ditch 
effort  by  the  Navy  to  thwart  the  move  it 
had  been  ordered  to  make.  The  Congress 
rejected  Mr.  Moore's  argiiment  as  the 
administration  had  rejected  this  argu- 
ment before.  Congress  enacted  statutory 
language  that  clearly  contemplated 
transfer  of  Navy  operations  to  the  Mona 
Passage. 

This  statute  required  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  enter  Into  a  written  agreement 
regarding  the  transfer.  The  Governor  re- 
peatedly expressed  his  desires  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  tlie  Navy  contin- 
ued to  hedge  In  the  hope  it  could  reverse 
the  transfer  decision. 

On  November  29.  1973,  Mr.  Moore  re- 
argued his  law  of  the  sea  point  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These 
fellows  do  not  give  up  easily.  They  have 
gone  through  two  Secretaries  of  Defense 
now.  a  couple  of  Secretaries  of  State,  one 
or  two  Under  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  they  still  come  back.  I  sus- 
pect that  this  letter  might  have  been 
solicited  by  the  Navy.  When  it  became 
apparent  on  March  7,  1974 — get  that 
date — that  the  Governor  would  not  yield, 
officials  of  the  Defense  Etepartment 
alerted  Mr.  Moore  to  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  would  finally  have 
to  be  obeyed  unless  Mr.  Moore  could  suc- 
ceed in  derailing  the  transfer.  In  other 
words,  after  3  or  4  years  now — 4  years — 
of  prodding,  they  finally  said.  "Well,  it 
looks  like  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  in. 
We  may  have  to  listen  to  Congress." 

This,  in  turn,  prompted  Mr.  Moore  to 
generate  a  letter  from  Secretary  Rush  at 
State  to  Secretary  Clements  at  Defense 
on  or  about  April  18,  1974.  This  letter 
once  again  raised  the  same  tired  law  of 
the  sea  issue  that  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered imd  disposed  of  by  the  Defense 


Department  and  by  Congress,  but  in  the 
nish  to  derail  the  Culebra  transfer  the 
State  Department  failed  to  consult  a  map 
or  even  to  consult  the  Navy  as  to  what 
was  planned  for  the  Mona  Passage. 

The  free  transit  proposal  of  the  United 
States  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  chan- 
nels of  high  seas  freedom  of  transit  In 
straits  that  will  be  completely  foreclosed 
by  overlapping  territorial  waters  imder 
a  12-mile  territorial  waters  regime.  These 
are  straits  that  are  24  miles  wide  or  nar- 
rower. In  fact,  the  straits  at  issue  in  the 
Mona  Passage  are  wider  than  24  mUes 
and  would  provide  deep  water,  high  sea 
channels  for  transit  even  with  an  exten- 
sion of  territorial  seas  from  3  to  12  miles 
as  proposed  by  the  United  States.  Thus,  if 
State  Department  officials  had  consulted 
a  map  or  even  ordinary  geography,  or 
gotten  hold  of  one  of  the  iimumerable 
maps  that  clutter  their  walls,  they  might 
have  realized  that  the  free  transit  pro- 
posal is  not  even  germane  in  the  context 
of  the  Culebra  transfer  unless  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  make  a  much 
broader  free  transit  proposal  than  has 
been  made  to  any  other  nation  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  legal  memoran- 
dum on  this  matter  and  in  order  to  save 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  relates  to  the 
Defense  Department  refusal  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  transfer  of  naval  training 
on  Culebra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mat  17.  1974. 
Memorandttm  :  Defense  Depabtment  Refxisai. 

To  Go  Forwaso  WrrH  Tbansteb  of  Navt 

Training  From  Culebra 

Notwithstanding : 

1.  Secretary  Richardson's  decision  of  May 
24.  1973.  to  transfer  all  naval  training  ac- 
tlvltles  from  the  Culebra  complex  to  the 
uninhabited  islands  of  Desecheo  and  Monito 
by  July  1.1975; 

2.  Secretary  Schleslnger's  reaffirmation  of 
this  decision  during  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings in  June  of  1973; 

3.  Congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  $12  million  for  the  transfer,  en- 
acted Into  law  as  part  of  the  1974  Military 
Construction  Authorization  and  Appropria- 
tion Acts;  and 

4.  A  public  announcement  by  the  Navy  on 
AprU  2  of  this  year  that  the  Navy  had  reached 
substantial  agreement  with  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  transfer  of  target  practice 
from  the  Culebra  complex  to  Desecheo  and 
Monito.  on  May  8,  1974,  the  Navy  broke  off 
negotiations  with  the  Commonwealth  Oov- 
ernment  regarding  relocating  Its  Culebra 
training  complex  to  the  Mona  Passage  citing 
Instructions  from  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, WllUam  P.  Clements.  Mr.  Clements  was 
acting  in  response  to  a  letter  he  received  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  Kenneth  Rush, 
on  or  about  April  18. 1974. 

Secretary  Rush's  letter  suggested  that  the 
Navy  transfer  would  affect  adversely  the 
United  States'  free  transit  proposal  in  Law 
of  the  Sea  negotiations.  This  position  was 
first  raised  In  Navy  testimony  in  June  of 
1970.  There  followed  legislation  mandating 
a  comprehensive  study  of  alternatives  to 
Culebra.  President  Nixon  wrote  In  December 
of  1970  that  he  was  requesting  that  'the 
Secretary  of  SUte  be  consvated  throughout 
the  study  period  with  respect  to  aU  aspects 
of  the  CuJebra  question  pertaining  to  our 
foreign  relations  .  .  ."  The  alleged  Law  «>f 
the  Sea  Issue  was  fully  addressed  and  re- 
jected  In   thta  and  a  subsequent   Defense 


Department  study  for  which  93.6  mininn 
appropriated.  It  also  was  specifically  con- 
sidered and  rejected  by  Secretary  Richardson 
before  he  made  his  May  24,  1973.  decision. 
At  the  time.  Secretary  Rictiardson  had  the 
benefit  of  having  served  as  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  position  he  shouldered 
the  primary  responsibUity  tat  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotiations.  Finally,  this  position  was 
specifically  raised  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Armed  Service  Subcommittee  on 
November  8,  1973,  Immediately  preceding  a 
Conference  Committee  decision  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  transfer. 

Secretary  Rush's  letter,  which  was  solicited 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  representa- 
tive on  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  was  based  on  factually  In- 
accurate assumptions  and  faUed  to  tak.e  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  a  decision  to  hold 
up  the  transfer  could  seriously  unrtArmirf 
the  United  States  negotiating  position  in 
Caracas. 

The  factually  Inaccurate  assumptions  are 
two: 

1.  The  State  Department  assumed  that 
the  straits  at  issue  in  the  Mona  Passage 
were  at  would  tiecome  international  straita. 
ije.,  that  these  straits  were  less  than  34 
miles  wide  and  thus  would  be  completely 
fiUed  by  overlapping  territorial  waters  if 
the  United  States  proposal  for  a  i2-mlle  ter- 
rltorlsa  water  regime  were  adopted.  In  fact, 
and  as  now  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Hodgson,  the  State  Department  geog- 
rapher, each  of  the  straits  at  issue  in  the 
Mona  Passage  is  in  excess  at  34  miles  wide. 
Significant  shipping  passes  only  through 
two  straits  in  the  Mona  Passage — Monlto-Do- 
mlnlcan  Republic  and  Monlto-Desecheo. 
Monito  is  30.45  mUes  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Mona  is  363  miles  from  De- 
secheo. Accordingly,  a  6.45  mile  high  seas 
channel  wiu  remain  In  the  Monlto-Domlnl- 
can  Republic  strait  and  a  3.3  n^e  high 
seas  channel  will  remain  In  the  lionlto- 
Dessecheo  strait  even  if  the  i2-mlle  terri- 
torial water  proposal  Is  adopted.  Thiis,  the 
free  transit  proposal  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  secure  channels  of 
high  sea  freedom  of  transit  within  strmtts 
that  are  fllied  at  will  be  filled  by  overlapping 
territorial  waters,  would  not  be  pertinent  In 
the  case  of  the  Mona  Passage. 

3.  The  State  Department  and,  indeed,  the 
Defense  Department  representative  on  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  the  tiaw  of  the 
Sea  asstuned  incorrectly  untU  the  week  of 
May  iSth  that  Navy  activities  contemplated 
for  the  Mona  Passage  would  require  the  ex- 
tensive safety  aones  depicted  in  a  Navy  -Plan 
1"  prepared  in  January  of  this  year.  In  fact, 
these  Plans  were  substantially  modified  and 
the  safety  zones  in  question  were  significant- 
ly reduced  in  size  in  the  Navy's  "P'lan  1  Up- 
dated" transmitted  to  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  April  9,  1974.  Under  the  corrected 
and  updated  Plan,  even  if  ail  activities  con- 
templated by  the  Navy  in  the  Mona  Passage 
were  conducted  simuitaneovisly,  which  Is 
quite  unlikely,  and  even  if  a  13-mUe  terri- 
torial regime  were  adopted,  there  stlU  would 
remain  available  for  navigation  deep  water 
channels  entirely  in  high  seas  outside  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  outside  of  all  safety  zones. 
Thus,  the  current  Navy  Plan  would  not  im- 
pede navigation  and  would  adequately  pro- 
vide for  free  transit  through  the  Mona  Pas- 
sage. 

A  decision  to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  Navy 
activities  from  Culebra  to  Desecheo  and 
Monito  on  the  theory  that  such  a  transfer 
would  somehow  run  afoul  of  this  country's 
free  transit  proposal  could,  itself,  adversely 
Impact  upon  the  Caracas  negotiations: 

1.  The  free  transit  proposal  of  the  United 
States,  If  agreed  to,  would  require  coastal 
states  to  provide  channels  of  free  transit 
through  their  territorial  waters  in  Intema- 
tloiua  straits.  If  the  United  States  should 
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block  Its  own  uae  of  tenit<*ua  w»t«T8  and 
limited  portions  of  high  s^as  In  the  two 
straits  In  the  Mona  Passage  when  they  uae  It 
and  Puerto  Rico  contemplate  would  have  left 
channels  open  for  free  tranalt  In  tx>th  straits, 
other  coastal  states  would  tDen  have  a  basis 
for  their  concern  about  the  breadth  of  the 
t7nlted  States  proposal.  The  Ofalted  States  has 
never  before  suggested  to  coastal  states  that 
the  free  transit  proposal  wBl  not  only  re- 
quire them  to  provide  channels  of  free  trans- 
It  through  their  territorial  waters  in  Inter- 
national straits  which  are  flUed  by  overlap- 
ping territorial  waters,  but  also  will  prohibit 
such  coastal  states  from  eugteglng  In  activi- 
ties In  their  own  national  akcurlty  interest 
within  their  own  territorial  waters  or  high 
seas  in  straits  that  exceed  24  miles  In  width, 
even  when  such  activities  do  not  impede  free 
transit  through  straits  and  *ven  when  high 
sea  channels  of  free  transit  r«maln  available 
m  such  straits.  The  coastal  states  undoubt- 
edly will  recognize  that  what  the  State  De- 
partment denies  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  today.  It  may  WeU  deny  other 
coastal  states  In  the  future. 

2.  Unlike  the  straits  In  tba  Mona  Passage, 
the  strait  known  as  the  Vlr^  Passage  be- 
tween St.  Thomas  and  CuloDrlta,  Just  oS- 
shore  of  Culebra,  will.  In  fact|  become  a  true 
International  strait  complelttiy  filled  by 
overlapping  territorial  waters  If  the  twelve- 
mile  territorial  waters  regl4i«  Is  adopted. 
If  the  United  States  po6m<m  In  seeking  free 
transit  is  thought  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  transfer  of  Navy  operations  to  Desecheo 
and  Monlto  In  the  70-mUe  wide  Mona  Pas- 
sage, It  Is  undeniably  InconsUtent  with  cur- 
rent Navy  training  activities  »t  the  entrance 
and  exit  to  the  heavily  trafficked  8-mlle  wide 
Virgin  Passage.  These  actlvltl#8  at  the  Virgin 
Passage  have  not  received  widespread  public 
attention  in  the  past,  but  any  effort  to  abort 
the  proposed  transfer  from  Oulebra,  located 
as  It  la  on  the  edge  of  the  VUsXn  Passage,  to 
the  subetanUaUy  wider  stralls  In  the  Mona 
Passage  would  focus  public  attention  on  past 
and  present  Impediments  to  navigation  In 
the  Virgin  Passage.  This,  we  submit,  could 
prove  far  more  damaging  (o  the  United 
States'  free  transit  negotiating  position  than 
fulfillment  of  the  longstanrt^g  and  highly 
publldced  United  States  oom^oltment  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  transfer  Navy  oper- 
ations from  Culebra  and  Ita  keys  to  Desecheo 
and  Monlto.  1 

3.  Finally,  there  Is  the  ultunate  question 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Unl^  SUtes.  If  a 
longstanding  congressional  ftnd  executive 
formal  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  cast  aside  for 
the  sake  of  negotiating  expediency,  without 
basis  In  fact  or  law,  it  could  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  United  StaOes  not  only  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  also  to  all  the 
nations  participating  In  the  Ciaw  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  it  has 
also  been  determined  that  <)fflcials  at  the 
Defense  Depairtment  as  wfell  as  at  the 
State  Department  were  laboring  under  a 
misconception  as  to  the  stze  of  danger 
zones  required  for  Navy  activities  in  the 
Mona  Passage.  On  April  9.  U974,  the  Navy 
developed  maps  which  indicate  quite 
clearly  that  the  Navy  training  projected 
for  the  Mona  Passage  wilf  not  Impede 
navigation  but  the  Defen^d  Department 
and  the  State  Department! were  moving 
to  derail  the  transfer  on  the  basis  of 
outdated  maps  depicting  much  larger 
danger  zones,  that  even  the  Navy  had 
disavowed.  1 

When  he  received  the  letier  from  Sec- 
retary Rush  that  tiad  been  stimulated  by 
his  own  Department,  Secretiary  Clements 
abruptly  ordered  the  Navy]  to  break  off 
negotiations  with  the  Coinmonwealth, 


even  though  the  Navy  had  pubhcly  an- 
noimced  on  April  2,  of  this  year,  that 
"substantial  agreement"  had  been 
reached  with  the  Commonwealth  regard- 
ing the  transfer  of  Navy  training  from 
the  Culebra  complex  to  uninhabited  is- 
lands in  the  Mona  Passage. 

Secretary  Clements  referred  the  "new" 
law  of  the  sea  issue  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary's group  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  implying  that  this  country's 
commitment  to  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  might  not  be  kept. 

Ironically,  although  the  contemplated 
transfer  of  Navy  operations  to  the  Mona 
Passage  is  fully  consonant  with  existing 
law  of  the  sea,  the  effort  to  thwart  this 
transfer  could  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  our  law  of  the  sea  negotia- 
tions. 

Senator  Kennedy  ordered  a  hold  on 
tlie  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pending 
cLarification  of  the  Defense  Department's 
intentions  regarding  the  Culebra  trans- 
fer. I  understand  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  wrote  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy on  June  1, 1974: 

Please  be  assiired  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  position  I  stated  in  my  nom- 
ination hearings.  The  commitment  of  moving 
weapons  firing  from  Culebra  will  be  honored 
by  the  United  States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  has  it  been  hon- 
ored? That  is  the  problem.  We  get  an 
awful  lot  of  this  around  here.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  makes  sure 
that  this  is  accomplished,  in  accordance 
with  Secretaiy  Richardson's  decision 
and  with  the  reaffirmation  of  that  de- 
cision by  Secretary  Schlesinger. 

Since  Secretary  Richardson's  decision 
carried  with  it  a  specific  timetable  and 
alternative,  and  since  Secretary  Schles- 
inger reaffirmed  his  endorsement  of  Sec- 
retary Richardson's  precise  decision  at 
his  confirmation  hearings  and  again  in 
his  recent  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy, 
I  hope  that  the  Defense  Department  will 
not  stand  in  opposition  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Military  Procurement  Act  that  I 
have  just  submitted,  together  with  other 
of  my  colleagues,  to  assure  Puerto  Rico 
and  all  the  concerned  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  this  commitment  of 
our  Government  finally  will  become  a 
reality. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  fol- 
lows the  language  of  what  Secretary  of 
Defense  Richardson  said  would  be  the 
policy.  This  amendment  further  follows 
the  general  commitment  made  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Schlesinger. 

I  might  add  that  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  using  the  law  firm  of 
Covington  and  Burling  as  counsel  to  the 
municipality  of  Culebra,  special  counsel 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
has  filed  an  executive  document  in  sup- 
port of  the  argument  I  am  making  here 
today. 

The  only  argument  that  the  Navy  is 
using  is  that  the  law  of  the  sea  Issue 
stands  in  the  way.  There  is  not  one  bit 
of  evidence  to  support  tliat  claim,  except 
the  assertion  of  the  department  spokes- 
men time  and  again  that  this  is  the 
problem. 

I  might  add  that  there  Is  an  almost 


unlimited  number  of  news  stories.  In  the 
San  Juan  Star  of  Friday,  May  31,  1974, 
Is  the  headline  "White  House  Aid 
Pledged  in  Culebra  Case."  The  White 
House  pledged  on  Thursday  to  do  what 
it  could  to  help  get  the  Navy  out  of  Cule- 
bra. Do  what  it  could?  I  thought  the 
President  was  Commander  in  Chief.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  say  "Get  out.  Pack  up 
your  toys  and  go  home.  Quit  firing  those 
bombs  at  that  Island  Inhabited  by  fel- 
low Americans." 

Instead  of  that,  they  say  that  they 
will  look  into  it  and  do  what  they  can  to 
help  get  the  Navy  out  of  Culebra. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  remember  that 
during  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Presi- 
dent did  what  he  could  when  he  alerted 
forces  of  the  United  States  worldwide.  I 
supported  him  in  that.  But  he  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief  then,  and  I  suggest  that 
he  be  so  now.  I  know  that  that  is  what 
he  wants  to  do.  He  has  said  so  several 
times.  But  somebody  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  Interagency  Task  Force 
gets  in  the  way.  Whenever  you  get  a  title 
as  long  as  the  National  Security  Council 
Interagency  Task  Force,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  you  are  going  to  get  your 
feet  tangled  up.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  that  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
descriptive  phrase  for  saying  halt,  stop, 
retreat,  back  up,  or  be  frozen  in  the  ice 
of  your  own  indifference,  as  somebody 
once  said. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Record 
with  all  these  news  stories.  I  beUeve 
there  are  Senators  here  today  who  feel  as 
strongly  about  this  matter  as  I  do,  and 
I  feel  strongly  about  it  for  several  rea- 
sons. As  a  Senator  I  gave  a  commitment 
on  this  matter.  I  do  not  have  Puerto 
Rico  residents  in  Minnesota.  It  is  not 
a  political  issue  up  my  way.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  United  States  of  America 
ought  to  keep  Its  word,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  quit  shooting  at  our  own  people. 
If  we  have  to  shoot  somebody,  let  us  find 
somebody  else.  I  am  not  even  advocating 
that. 

If  there  were  no  other  place  to  test  the 
weapons,  we  could  argue  about  it.  But 
there  are  other  places,  and  those  other 
places  have  been  selected  as  suitable  al- 
ternatives by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  they  have  been  placed  before  the  ap- 
propriate authorities.  But  the  Navy 
wants  to  hold  off,  and  somebody  in  the 
State  Department  wants  to  hold  off. 

I  am  insisting  that  the  Senate  give  an 
order.  I  know  that  the  word  wlU  come 
now  that  there  will  be  a  date  certain, 
and  I  think  that  Is  true.  I  think  the  Navy 
will  finally  yield.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment here  that  the  way  to  bargain  with 
the  Russians  is  from  strength.  The  way 
you  bargain  with  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
fense Department  on  these  issues  is  from 
strength. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  issues  here 
in  which  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  followed  through  in  reference  to  the 
proposals  and  the  suggestions  and  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senate,  and 
indeed  has  done  a  pretty  poor  Job  of 
following  through  on  some  of  the  man- 
dates. It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  press  this 
amendment,  even  though  I  realize  that 
by  the  time  both  Houses  have  acted  on 
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the  measure  before  us,  the  Navy  might 
very  well  have  capitulated,  so  to  speak, 
or,  to  put  it  more  gently,  started  to  obey 
the  law. 

May  I  suggest  just  one  old-fashioned 
idea:  Why  do  we  not  start  to  obey  the 
law?  I  beUeve  that  if  we  do,  we  will  not 
have  to  take  this  much  time. 

I  yield  the  floor,  for  whatever  response 
there  may  be. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  completely.  I  was  trying  to 
make  a  telephone  call  on  this  subject. 

Did  the  Senator  say  that  the  date  in 
his  amendment,  June  30,  1975,  was  the 
date  that  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richardson 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  it  was 
within  the  general  frame  of  it.  That  was, 
I  believe,  December  1975. 1  will  not  argue 
over  6  months. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
a  difference  in  time  such  as  that.  But 
what  did  Secretary  Richardson  say? 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  this 
is  completely  a  surprise  to  me.  I  asked 
the  Senator  if  he  would  put  the  matter 
off  until  we  had  time  to  look  into  It,  but 
he  wanted  to  bring  it  up  this  afternoon. 
There  has  not  been  time.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  bill  about  it.  I  am  just  trying  to 
learn  some  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

May  I  say  that  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  this  amendment  has  been  care- 
fully undertaken,  and  the  documentation 
is  here. 

I  quote  from  the  May  24,  1973,  action 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richard- 
son. As  his  last  ofHcial  act  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  decided : 

It  would  be  In  the  long  range  Interest  of 
the  varlotis  parties  to  move  the  current  Navy 
training  activities  by  July  1. 

I  was  wrong 

1975,  from  the  Culebra  complex  east  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  uninhabited  islands  of 
Desecheo  and  Monlto  off  the  western  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Then,  when  Dr.  Schlesinger  was  here 
to  be  questioned  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  nomination,  the  question  was  asked: 

Do  you  acce^jt,  will  you  implement.  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  decision  to  end  U.S.  bomb- 
ing in  Culebra  by  1976? 

For  the  Record,  Secretary  Schlesinger 
answered: 

Secretary  Richardson  informed  me  of  his 
decision  on  Culebra  before  he  announced  It, 
and  I  accept  It  as  a  policy  designed,  in  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  words,  to  "facilitate  the 
continued  long-term  operation  of  the  At- 
lantic marine  weapons  range  and  the  first 
marine  training  area." 

So  both  of  these  Secretaries  have  made 
a  commitment,  as  did,  by  the  way,  the 
State  Department  originally  make  a 
commitment. 

Then  this  task  force  came  In,  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  task  force  to  which  I 
referred. 

By  the  way,  I  traced  a  series  of  actions 
by  different  Senators.  For  example,  we 
know  that  Senator  Jackson  took  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  in  this  matter.  Last  year. 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 


$12  million  for  the  purpose  of  this  trans- 
fer from  Culebra,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
and  Appropriations  Act. 

Then,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  wrote  to  the  President  In 
reference  to  this  matter.  In  a  letter  to 
the  consul  for  Culebra  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  dated  May  28, 
1973,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Warner 
confirmed  that  the  May  24  decision  of 
Secretary  Richardson  was  and  remains 
the  policy  decision  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

What  is  that  decision?  To  be  out  of 
Culebra  by  July  1,  1975.  I  believe  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  date  of  June  30. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  it  Is  the  same, 
with  a  different  of  1  day. 

So  the  entire  record  is  one  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
have  a  feeling  they  are  going  to  keep  that 
commitment.  But  since  we  have  been  at 
this  since  1970,  and  in  considerable  de- 
tail since  1972,  that  we  should  mandate 
it  in  the  legislation.  We  did  mandate  the 
money.  We  authorized  and  appropriated 
S12  million  to  get  this  Job  done  on  the 
word  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  money  is.  However, 
$12  million  was  made  available. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  ask,  when  was 
that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year,  in  the  act 
of  1974,  the  Military  Construction  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  in  order  to  go  Into 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  address  a 
question  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

With  reference  to  line  3  on  page  2,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  words  "or  at  any 
keys  within  3  nautical  miles  thereof." 
With  reference  to  an  amendment  the 
Senator  had  In  mind  offering,  would  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  question 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  on  that  mat- 
ter now  and  maybe  we  could  settle  that 
part. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  post- 
poned this  amendment  and  provided  a 
little  longer  opportunity  to  negotiate  In 
this  matter. 

I  understand  there  are  two  rocks  down 
there  that  are  used  for  targets,  just  two 
rocks.  There  should  not  be  any  objec- 
tion to  exempting  those.  That  would 
probably  take  care  of  that  situation. 

There  have  been  negotiations  under- 
way there  in  connection  with  moving  out 
of  Culebra  to  consider  Vieques  as  a 
training  site.  I  wonder  if  the  disting- 
uished Senator  would  be  agreeable  to 
exempting  Vieques  from  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  what? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  acres,  but  It 
is  spelled  V-i-e-g-u-e-s. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  here?  Is  it?  There  Is  no  such  language 
In  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Excuse  me.  That  Is 
some  miles  away.  Forget  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  accept  an  amendment  to 
"or  at  any  keys  within  3  nautical  miles." 
I  think  that  would  relieve  the  situation 
or  there  could  be  some  further  negotia- 
tions, and  leaving  those  rocks  for  prac- 
tice. They  need  those  rocks  for  training 
sites. 

The  other  thing  was,  if  the  date  could 

be  set  back  from  1975,  set  back  1  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  what  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 

was  just  suggesting. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  could 
accept  those  two  amendments,  although 
it  Is  not  to  my  liking  I  thinir  this  might 
be  a  reasonable  compromise.  I  realize 
it  is  an  emotional  issue  and  I  realize 
it  is  one  on  which  the  Senate  is  greatly 
divided  and  on  which  Congress  is  greatly 
divided.  Some  people  are  opposed  to  this 
and  on  the  other  hand  some  want  to  go 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  want  to  t^e  a  rea- 
sonable man  and  hopefully  I  will  con- 
tinue to  be  one  all  my  days  here.  But 
first  of  all  these  keys  we  talk  about  are 
in  the  danger  zone.  That  Is  by  the  de- 
scription of  earlier  Department  of  De- 
fense analysis.  That  Is  why  there  must  be 
some  protection.  If  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment they  can  go  to  conference  if  there 
is  any  suggestion  that  any  of  these  keys 
are  not  necessary.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
every  dot  and  dash.  But  the  Department 
made  an  elaborate  study.  It  spent  $2.5 
mUllon  to  study  this  little  area.  They 
should  follow  through  on  what  they  orig- 
inally planned  to  do. 

We  have  the  date  of  Jime  30,  1975. 
That  Is  the  date  suggested  better  than  a 
year  ago.  That  was  suggested  by  Secre- 
tary Richardson  on  May  24, 1973,  sUghtly 
over  a  year  ago.  I  think  there  has  been 
lots  of  time.  I  will  not  argue  for  another 
6  months.  I  would  be  willing  to  make  that 
December  31,  1975,  and  that  gives  them 
another  year  and  a  half. 

They  spent  millions  of  dollars  looking 
this  matter  over  and  two  Secretaries  of 
Defense  have  said,  "Yes,  that  Is  what  we 
are  going  to  do."  The  Secretary  of  State 
said,  "Yes,  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
do."  The  President  told  them  he  wanted 
the  Secretary  of  State  consulted.  He  was, 
and  they  agreed  on  everything. 

Then,  all  at  once  they  come  around  at 
this  late  hour  on  this  late  date  smd  they 
find  somebody  over  at  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  who  comes  In  with  an 
argument  that  has  been  voted  down  three 
or  four  times.  Finally,  they  got  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  to  send  another 
letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  Clements,  and 
all  of  this  is  going  on  and  on. 

All  of  these  legal  Issues  could  be  re- 
solved. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  come  Into  substantial  agree- 
ment. That  Is  exactly  what  was  an- 
nounced by  one  of  our  departments  here. 
I  think  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  they  had  come  to  substan- 
tial agreement.  I  have  the  memorandum 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  about  Cule- 
bra, which  Is  the  one  endorsed  by  Elliot 
Richardson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  may  bt 
printed  In  the  Rzcoro. 
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There  being  no  objecticui,  the  mem- 
orandtun  wad  ordered  to  oe  printed  in 
the  Ricoao,  as  follows:        j 

Thx  SBcmrrABT  or  pamsx, 
WaahingUm,  D.C..  Mod  24, 1973. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretazjy  of  tbe  Navy. 
Subject:  Culabra. 

Ab  you  Iehow,  during  1117  conflrmatlon 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  January,  I  Indicated  that  I 
would  look  Into  the  Culebra  situation.  In 
keeping  this  pledge,  I  have  reviewed  the 
lengthy  history  of  this  problem  and.  In 
particular,  the  views  of  the  |>epartment  of 
the  Navy. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  In  the  long- 
range  Interest  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  move  the  current  Navy  training  activities 
by  JvUy  I,  1976,  from  the  Culel»ra  complex  to 
the  lalands  of  Deaecheo  and  1  Monlto.  pro- 
vided: 

1.  That  the  Congress  authcrlzes  and  ap- 
propriates the  funds  required;  and 

2.  That  a  satisfactory  overall  arrangement 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  (^vernment  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  carrying  out  j  the  proposed 
move  and  for  Insuring  the  long-term  con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons 
Range  and  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  training 
area. 

Until  these  provisions  are  knet,  and  the 
requirements  of  Section  lOSac  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960  are 
satisfied,  current  Navy  actltltles  In  the 
Culebra  complex  must  continue. 

I  realize  that  this  decision  may  create  cer- 
tain operational  difficulties,  tjut  am  confi- 
dent that  these  will  be  of  short-term  nature 
and  can  be  alleviated  by  careful  plsuinlng 
and  adjustment  of  Atlantic  fleet  reqtilre- 
ments. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  your  time- 
phased  plan  for  implementlngj  this  decision 
were  submitted  to  the  Secretairy  of  Defense 
by  July  1,  1973.  i 

You  are  also  requested  to  Heep  him  cur- 
rently Informed  of  the  progress  being  made. 

I  EXJl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I^esident,  the 
memorandum  states  in  part^: 

In  my  Judgment,  It  would  bf  In  the  long- 
range  Interest  of  the  Departmant  of  Defense 
to  move  CTirrent  Navy  training  activities  by 
July  1,  1975,  from  the  Culeb^  complex  to 
the  Islands  of  Desecheo  and,  Monlto  pro- 
vided Congress  authorizes  anc^  appropriates 
the  funds  required.  1 

We  did.  We  authorized  aid  appropri- 
ated $12  mllll(m. 

Provided  an  agreement  can_ne  worked  out 
with  the  Governor  of  Puerto  I9co. 

If  we  go  on  this  amendment  to  E>ecem- 
ber  31,  1975.  that  would  be  %  year  and  a 
half,  and  2Y2  years  from  the(  time  Elliott 
Richardson  said,  "We  are  {prepared  to 
do  it."  If  the  Navy  cannot  4ct  timt  fast 
they  ought  to  sink  them,      j 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidiit,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  T 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  has  been  a  orime  mover 
in  this  area.  J 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Sjenator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  j  say  that  I 
applaud  the  Senator  for  Offering  the 
amendment.  I  fully  support  the  simend- 
ment  and  I  think  it  should  be  passed. 

I  think  we  must  be  emphatic  and  make 
the  record  entirely  clear  thftt  we  mean 
business  and  that  we  need  toi  get  on  with 
the  business  of  honoring  commitments 
we  have  made  through  this  aduJnlstra-    31. 


tion  and  previous  administrations  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  issue  in- 
volving the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  where  the  present  Governor  and  his 
administration,  and  the  mayor  and  gov- 
ernment of  San  Juan  all  agree  on  the 
same  issue,  and  that  is  that  the  Navy 
ought  to  get  out  of  Culebra. 

Mr.  President,  I  went  to  Culebra  and 
visited  there  personally.  I  know  what  is 
involved.  I  went  there  as  a  guest  of  the 
Navy.  I  have  seen  the  situation  first 
hand.  After  I  saw  it  I  personally  took 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  to  see  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Richardson,  where  a 
presentation  was  made  which  produced 
the  agreement  announced  by  Secretary 
Richardson  as  one  of  the  last  acts  he 
took  before  he  left  that  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

I  applauded  him  publicly  and  privately 
for  doing  that  very  thing,  which  was 
right.  This  Is  important  for  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It 
is  a  unique  relationship  based  on  trust 
and  honor,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  honor 
that  trust. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the 
business.  It  is  not  productive  for  me  to 
repeat  the  argimients  that  have  been 
appropriately  and  accurately  made,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  ftlin- 
nesota.  I  agree  with  him.  I  applaud  him 
for  his  proposal  of  this  measure,  and 
I  have  pledged  him  my  support  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  do  want  the  record 
very  clear  that  my  Interest  In  this 
amendment  was  in  psurt  generated  by 
discussions  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. We  joined  together  in  the  legis- 
lation for  the  authorization  of  an  ap- 
propriatlon  of  $112  million 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  indeed  recall  that. 
I  recall  the  enthusiasm  with  which  toe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  embraced  the 
cause  and  how  proud  and  glad  I  was  to 
join  with  him  in  pressing  for  what  I 
think  was  an  accomplishment  to  end  an 
historic  conflict  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  if  we  take  this  action  it 
is  going  to  weaken  somewhat  our  nego- 
tiating position  in  that  area.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  can  understand  the  emo- 
tional issue  about  this  question.  I  have 
been  down  there.  I  have  seen  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  Is  as  drastic  as  some  have  talked 
about  It  and  agitated  about  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  understand  It, 
the  Senator  Is  willing  to  change  the  date 
to  July  31, 1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors  

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mean  December 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  find  that  I  have 
some  cosponsors  who  are  not  willing  to 
change  that  date.  Just  looking  over  what 
we  have  here,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacbuson)  ,  for  example,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Richardson,  was  very  adamant  about 
that  date,  July  1.  I  have  In  hand  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  dated  May  23,  1974.  which  talked 
about  the  shelling  of  Culebra. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  going  to  take 
a  little  time  to  negotiate  to  get  the  new 
training  center.  I  think  It  would  be 
reasonable  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  change  it  to  Decemljer  31,  1975, 
because  it  will  take  some  time  to  move 
the  training  faciUties  and  make  arrange- 
ments, and  things  of  that  kind.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  stand  by  his  original 
offer  of  December  31,  1975,  we  would 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  Senator 
also  said  that  if  there  were  keys  there 
which  could  be  used,  where  there  would 
be  no  danger  to  humans  being  injured 
in  that  area,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  change  the 
language  on  the  keys.  That  is  a  danger 
area.  We  have  made  a  study  of  it.  We 
are  not  talking  about  something  here 
that  is  a  quickie.  We  are  not  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  just  came 
out  of  the  typewriter.  This  has  beeai 
discussed  and  considered  for  4  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  What  was  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  of  a  few  moments  ago? 
He  made  a  statement  along  that  line. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  many  of 
the  keys  were  within  the  danger  area, 
and  therefore  they  must  not  be  excluded 
from  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  they  were  to  be 
within  the  danger  area.  Are  there  any 
keys  that  are  not  within  the  danger  area? 
I  got  the  Impression  it  was  not  neces- 
sary  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  any  language  out  of  the  amendment 
that  would  leave  any  possibility  of 
shelling  in  the  keys  that  might  very  well 
be  inhabited  or  might  be  in  the  danger 
area.  This  language  is  very  specific.  The 
Navy  understands  this  language. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  It.  The 
amendment  merely  says  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  shaU  not  have  funds  for 
training  operations  at  the  Culebra  com- 
plex involving  the  firing  of  any  shells, 
missiles,  or  other  projectiles  from  ships, 
or  at  any  of  the  keys  within  3  nautical 
miles  thereof. 

That  is  3  nautical  miles  of  Culebra,  and 
3  nautical  miles  of  Culebra  might  very 
well  be  in  the  danger  area.  They  are  in- 
habited, and  because  they  are,  we  cannot 
tamper  with  them. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  heard  this  issue 
discussed  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  and  every  year  since  I  have  been 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
issue  of  Culebra  has  come  up.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  bills  I  have  sponsored 
on  Culebra,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  we  dealt  with  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. I  thought  it  was  over.  The  Secretary 
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of  Defense  agreed  to  it.  The  President 
agreed  to  it.  The  committee  agreed  to  it. 
Here  we  are  talking  about  it  again.  Talk 
about  a  cat  with  nine  lives. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  dropping 
bombs  3  miles  away.  That  Is  great  for 
wrecking  sleep,  not  to  mention  injuring 
or  killing  people.  We  agreed  to  get  out  of 
there.  We  agreed  to  leave. 

As  far  as  extending  it  6  more  months 
is  concerned,  they  have  had  5  years  to 
prepare  the  way  and  know  where  they 
were  going  and  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  I  would  not  amend  the 
amendment  one  more  day.  I  suggest  it 
ought  to  be  left  at  Jime  30.  That  is  where 
It  ought  to  stay.  They  ought  to  quit 
bombing  at  Culebra  by  June  30.  Let  us  go 
that  way.  Otherwise  we  ought  to  have  a 
vote.  I  think  every  member  of  the  Senate 
has  committed  himself  on  this  issue. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  suggestion  here?  This  matter  Is 
very  confusing.  I  know  it  is  confusing  to 
the  membership.  If  I  may  make  a  practi- 
cal suggestion,  I  think  these  gentlemen 
should  confer  further,  and  we  could  take 
another  amendment  up  in  the  meantime 
and  come  back  to  this  one. 

I  requested  that  this  matter  be  held  up 
until  the  morning,  xmtll  we  could  advise 
the  Senate.  They  brought  It  up,  anyway. 
I  asked  for  a  quorum  call  to  look  it  over, 
and  that  was  rejected.  If  we  could  get 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  conference, 
we  could  take  up  another  amendment 
and  come  back  to  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  a  position  of  appearing  to  be  stub- 
born or  irresponsible.  If  this  were  new, 
it  would  be  different,  but  we  have  been 
up  and  down  this  road  until  we  can  travel 
the  road  blindfolded. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that  further  pro- 
ceeding of  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  come  to 
order.  The  Senate  Chamber  will  come  to 


order.  Those  people  who  are  conversing 
will     remove     themselves     from     the 
Chamber. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  last  line 
of  the  amendment  the  date  of  June  30, 
1975,  be  changed  to  December  31,  1975. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a 
short  statement  on  this  Important  Issue. 
As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  de- 
scribed earlier,  we  enacted  the  current 
law  requiring  Culebra  relocation  in  last 
year's  military  construction  bill.  I  was 
terribly  disappointed  with  last  month's 
suspension  of  the  negotiations  that  were 
taking  place  between  the  Navy  and  Gov. 
Fernandez  Colon.  This  suspension  was 
directed  by  the  Defense  Department  at 
the  State  Department's  request,  but  the 
rationale  remains  unclear. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
modified.  As  I  told  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  has  so  ably 
presented  this  matter  to  the  Senate,  I 
felt  the  June  30,  1975,  date  was  an  un- 
realistic date  hi  light  of  the  require- 
ments that  the  Navy  must  meet  in  pro- 
viding for  and  fltthig  out  an  alterna- 
tive location.  I  believe  this  amendment 
as  modified  requires  the  transfer  within 
a  realistic  period  of  time;  it  will  also  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  to  get  this  matter  re- 
solved without  delay. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  read  into  the  record  the  statement 
that  I  issued  and  the  letters  that  I  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  they  were 
very  strong  letters. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Therefore,  in  conclu- 
sion I  commend  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  inltlativs  In  behalf  of  a 
number  of  colleagues  In  pressing  this 
matter.  I  think  this  is  a  good  resolution 
of  the  problem  at  this  point  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  two  of  the  Senators  who 
will  obviously  be  on  a  conference  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
trying  to  contact  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
fense Department  earlier. 

If  we  were  to  have  that  date  now  of 
December  31,  1975,  It  Is  my  hope  the 
Senptor  from  Mississippi  will  press  for 
an  even  earlier  performance.  If  It  Is  fea- 
sible, and  I  am  positive  It  Is  feasible, 
Senator. 

As  I  told  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
privately,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we, 
who  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill — the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  myself.  Senator 
BitNTSEN,  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Jackson — are  pressing  on  this  Is  because 
we  feel  that  this  is  one  way  to  get  the 
Navy  to  come  to  a  decision. 

I  hope  tliat  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 


does  such  a  magnificent  job  In  handling 
these  matters,  will  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  say,  "Look,  let  us  not  have 
any  more  of  the  foot  dragging.  Let  us 
have  it  done." 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does 
that,  there  will  not  even  have  to  be  a 
conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  on 
my  own  time.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
and  I  will  not  take  over  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been  be- 
fore our  committee  in  one  form  or  an- 
other for  many  years.  At  one  time  we 
asked  staff  members  to  go  down  there 
and  make  a  special  study. 

We  handled  the  bill  last  year,  that  Is, 
the  appropriations  bUl,  and  put  $12  mil- 
lion in  to  make  this  change. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said 
"We  are  going  to  do  it,"  and  gave  a  date, 
and  that  was  for  approximately  the  date 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has. 

The  present  Secretary  of  the  UepaxX- 
ment  of  Defense  came  in  and  affirmed 
that  date,  approximately.  So  there  has 
been  a  commitment  here. 

Moving  the  date  forward  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975,  helps  the  situation.  I  want 
them  to  have  time  to  negotiate  or  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  for  these  confer- 
ences. But  our  committee  has  given  the 
matter  attention  even  though  it  Is  not  In 
this  year's  bill — $12  mlUion  was  appro- 
priated last  year,  with  the  consent  of  our 
committee,  so  that  the  money  is  lying 
there. 

The  Senator  he  says  wants  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  to  talce  this  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Well,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  wants  us  to  have  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  have  not  had 
one  now  for  some  weeks.  The  nominee  is 
a  very  fine  man  who  had  been  serving  as 
Under  Secretary,  now  he  is  Acting  Secre- 
tary. He  has  now  been  nominated,  and  we 
have  held  a  hearing  and  his  name  is  here 
on  this  calendar,  but  it  Is  held  up  because 
of  Culebra. 

I  want  to  get  that  matter  settled  so  we 
can  put  the  man  In  office  over  there. 

He  seems  to  meet  all  of  the  qualifica- 
tions. No  one  has  objected  to  him.  I  am 
not  trying  to  bind  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  but  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned, 
will  this  settle  the  matter  about  the 
nomination  and  the  confirmation,  if  I 
may  ask  the  Senator  that?  If  he  would 
rather  not  go  into  it,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  just  say  to 
the  Senator  the  easiest  answer  to  all  of 
this  is  merely  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  man  who  has  been  nomin- 
ated, to  give  us  a  date  as  to  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  He  Is  going  to  have  to  give 
us  one  on  the  line. 
This  is  almost  childish.  Senator. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  committee  agrees  to  this,  and 
that  Is  an  understanding,  and  we  then 
can  get  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  let  him 
go  to  work  on  this  and  many  other  prob- 
lems that  they  have  piling  up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Provided  he  tells  us 
what  he  Is  going  to  answer.  This  date 
right  here  is  the  last  date.  December  31, 
1975. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  selected 
the  date  himself. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  waited  June  30, 
but  I  did  it  to  accommod&te  a  man  of 
wisdom,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  modified 
his  amendment  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  speak  for 
Senator  KimnDT,  who  has  a  hold  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  hope  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  will  com^  forward  and 
give  his  answer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me 
Senator's  idea.  I  am  not  tfylng  to  exact 
a  promise.  I 

Mr.  ETOMPHREY.  I  am|  not  going  to 
make  a  promise.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  may  tot  be  In  his 
hands.  It  may  be  beyond  him.  I  do  not 
speak  for  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  he  understands  we  need  some- 
one In  that  office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  guess  Is — and  It  is 
a  guess — that  he  would  not  object  to  this 
date,  and  that  that  would  satisfy  him. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  guarantee  what  they 
will  do,  or  that  the  conference  will  accept 
this,  but  I  will  certainly  baf:k  it  In  every 
way  I  know  how.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  the  Senator  to  do^  and  that  Is 
why  we  changed  that  date,  because  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  we  know  we 
can  put  It  through  conference.  We  have 
faith  In  them.  ! 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  I  tl^nk  I  have  a 
right  to  suggest  that  as  to  i  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  th^  Navy,  as  far 
as  Culebra  is  concerned,  t^at  will  settle 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  not  settle  It 
for  other  Senators.  It  might  settle  it  for 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  me,  but 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  gettln^r  a  UtUe  too 
complicated  for  me.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  mtant  when  he 
said   the  Senator  from   Massachusetts 
has  a  hold  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  He  means  it  is  held  on 
the  calendar.  He  Is  holding  the  nomina- 
tion from  being  presented ,  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 
Mr.  AlKKW.  Oh. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Just  holdl^ig  the  name, 
not  the  man. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wondered  tvhat  kind  of 
a  hold  it  was. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  ^rom  Missis- 
sippi yield?  ' 
Mr.  STENNIS  .  I  yield.  I 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  Just  Kronder  If  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  saying  that 
the  S«iator  from  Massachusetts  is  hold- 
ing up  this  nomination  until  he  gets  an 
answer  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
agreeing  to  this  Ciilebra  situation.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  is  saying?  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pnesldent,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  will  be  very  plain  about  it,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  speaks  for 
himself.  The  Senator  front  Massachu- 
setts has  asked  the  leadership  to  hold 
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up  on  the  nomination.  That  has  be^i 
agreed  to,  as  a  common  courtesy  of  this 
body,  and  the  easiest  way  for  that  hold 
to  be  taken  off  Is  the  way  we  do  It  In 
every  Instance.  All  the  Secretary  has  to 
do  is  come  in  smd  testify  what  the  facts 
are.  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wonder  how  long 
he  Intends  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator.  I  cannot  say  without  conferring 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  set  the  date 
ourselves,  and  we  do  not  need  any  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  tell  us  he  will 
agree  to  a  6-month  extension.  Personal- 
ly, I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Is  making  a  mistake  In  extending  it  6 
months,  because  the  Navy,  the  Congress, 
the  stdmlnlstratlon.  and  the  President 
all  have  given  their  solemn  word  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of 
Culebra. 

So  I  would  forget  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  If  he  cannot  do  it,  nobody  can. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  pres- 
ent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  two  amendments  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis)  be 
caUed  up.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes  on  the  first  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided,  which  I  understand  will 
be  accepted  sis  far  as  the  amendment 
Is  concerned,  and  that  on  the  second 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes  on  the  amendment,  20  min- 
utes to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
and  20  minutes  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  to 
carry  out  the  previous  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  island  of  Culebra. 

That  commitment  dates  formally  from 
the  May  24,  1973,  statement  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson 
that  the  Navy  would  transfer  its  aerial 
and  naval  embargment  activities  from 
Culebra  to  imlnhabited  Island  off  the 
west  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  by  July  1,  1975. 

The  Secretary  conditioned  that  agree- 
ment on  congressional  authorizations  and 
appropriations  for  that  transfer.  Those 
funds  were  approved  last  year  by  the 
Congress.  A  second  condition  was  that 
an  agreement  formalizing  the  transfer 
and  insuring  the  continuing  of  the  At- 
lantic Weapons  Range  itself  would  be 
completed  with  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  April 
2  of  this  year,  the  Navy  stated  that  a 
final  agreement  was  near  at  hand. 

Suddenly  negotiations  were  broken  off 
and  a  smokescreen   was  raised  as  to 


whether  the  commitment  would  be  hon- 
ored. 

In  recent  correspondence  wltli  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  I  sought  to  obtain 
an  assiu'ance  that  the  commitment  to 
move  from  Culebra  by  July  1. 1975,  would 
be  honored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
correspondence  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  response  did  reiterate  Secretary 
Sclileslnger's  previous  confirmation  of 
Secretary  Richardson's  May  24  state- 
ment as  an  official  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  leaving  Culebra. 
However,  he  did  not  mention  any  com- 
mitment to  leave  by  July  1.  1975.  or  by 
any  specific  date. 

Since  we  have  been  seeking  determina- 
tion by  the  Navy  training  activities 
which  threaten  the  people  of  Culebra 
since  1970,  I  felt  that  it  was  essential  to 
seek  a  specific  reaffirmation  in  writing 
of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  leave  by  a  spe- 
cific date.  Therefore,  on  Monday  I  sent 
another  letter  to  Secretary  Schlesinger 
which  concluded: 

It  U  with  this  history  in  mind  that  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  some  assurance  that 
your  reaiBrmatlon  of  a  commitment  to  leave 
Culebra  Included  a  reaffirmation  of  the  tixan 
table  terminating  July  1,  1976.  If  that  Is  not 
the  case,  I  would  appreciate  learning  the 
specific  date  you  do  Intend  that  the  com- 
mitment be  honored. 

I  have  not  received  any  response  and 
I  have  been  told  by  Defense  Department 
officials  that  they  do  not  believe  the  De- 
partment is  able  to  give  me  any  assur- 
ance that  Navy  operations  will  cease  on 
Culebra  and  its  adjoining  cays  by  July  1, 
1975,  or  any  other  specific  date.  For  that 
reason  I  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 
ExHiBrr  1 

Mat  31,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Sxcretart:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  over  recent  decisions 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  to  break  off  negotiations  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  concerning  the  transfer  of  Navy 
activities  from  the  island  of  Culebra.  That 
decision  seemingly  implies  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  considering  going  back  on  its 
word  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  repre- 
sents a  rather  cavalier  attitude  toward  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  an  attitude  that  I 
have  criticized  in  the  past,  and  an  attitude 
that  can  only  lead  to  a  deterioration  in  our 
relations  with  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Congress  last  year  not  only  endorsed 
the  transfer  to  other  sites  of  all  target  prac- 
tice and  training  on  the  inhabited  island  of 
Culebra,  but  also  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated the  necesseuT  funds  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

Now  we  learn  that  a  potential  affect  on  our 
Law  of  the  Seas  negotiating  position — an 
Issue  which  prevloxisly  was  considered  in  a 
Defense  Department  study  and  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Elliot  Richardson — has 
been  used  as  the  basis  for  suspending  nego- 
tiations when  final  agreement  was  near  at 
hand. 

However,  former  Secretary  Richardson,  who 
had  been  directly  Involved  with  the  Law  of 
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the  Seas  negotiations  In  his  prevloiis  post  as 
Cndersecretary  of  State,  concluded  after  re- 
viewing the  matter  that  the  proposed  trans- 
fer to  the  islands  of  Monlto  and  Desecheo 
was  acceptable  as  an  alternative  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  Island  of  Culebra. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy,  after  having  noade  a 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico— 
not  once  but  several  times — that  it  would 
cease  the  bombardment  of  the  island  of 
Culebra  and  cease  the  threat  to  the  tranquil- 
ity of  the  people  of  Culebra,  now  choosing  to 
break  their  word. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  assurance 
that  the  agreement  announced  by  Secretary 
Richardson  on  May  34,  1973,  and  reaffirmed 
by  you  in  your  nomination  hearings  wiU  be 
carried  through  and  the  Navy  will  cease  Its 
use  of  the  Island  of  Culebra  as  a  target  site 
by  July  1,1976. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  M.  Kennidt. 

The  Deptttt  Secsetabt  or  DEmtsE, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  30, 1974. 

Hon.  HENXT  M.  jACKSOIf, 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DsAS  Sknatos  Jackson:  "nils  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  13,  1974 
regarding  the  relocation  of  the  Navy's  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  Weapons  Range  from  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  island  of  Culebra  to  the  Islands  of  De- 
secheo and  Monlto  in  the  Mona  Passage,  a 
strait  used  for  international  navigation  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  making  final  preparations  for  the  Cara- 
cas conference  and  taking  into  account  cur- 
rent discernible  world  attitudes  toward  cer- 
tain of  the  US  stated  positions,  the  National 
Security  Council's  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  negotiating  and  achiev- 
ing a  free  transit  of  straits  regime,  expressed 
its  concern  over  the  possible  adverse  effect 
which  the  establishment  of  a  weapons  firing 
range  In  the  Mona  Passage  would  have  upon 
the  credibility  of  the  US,  its  negotiating  posi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  achieve  the  right  of 
free  and  unimpeded  transit  of  straits  at  the 
conference. 

The  Under  Secretarlea  Committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  which  is  the  ap- 
propriate instrumentality  within  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  resolve  issues  of  this  nature, 
will  conduct  its  evaluation  and  make  Its  de- 
termination before  the  Caracas  conference 
convenes  to  ensure  that  the  known  intended 
use  of  the  Mona  Passage  cannot  be  construed 
as  in  any  way  Inconsistent  with  the  vital  UB 
oblectlve  on  straits  transit. 

The  negotiations  with  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  which  were  centered  solely 
on  the  establishment  of  the  weapons  firing 
range  In  the  Mona  Passage,  were  only  tem- 
porarily suspended  pending  the  results  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  NBC  Under  Secre- 
taries Committee.  Mcareover,  It  should  bo 
emphasized  that  the  tempKsrary  suspension  of 
negotiations  relative  to  the  Mona  Passage  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  a  repudiation  of  the 
US  commitment  to  the  people  and  Oovem- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  to  relocate  the  Navy's 
weapons  range  from  the  Island  of  Culebra. 
This  commitment  of  removing  the  weapons 
firing  range  from  Culebra  will  be  honored  by 
the  United  States. 

W.  P.  Olembntb,  Jr. 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  3, 1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Scrlesinokx, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Sxcretart  :  I  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  May  31,  1974,  concern- 
ing the  recent  development  in  which  there 
Is  an  appearance  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 


breaking  its  commitment  to  end  its  use  of  the 
Island  complex  of  Culebra  by  July  1,  1976. 

I  am  relieved  In  part  by  your  statement 
that  "The  commitment  of  moving  weapons 
firing  from  Culebra  will  be  honored  by  the 
United  States."  However,  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  absence,  either  in  your  letter  to  me  or  In 
the  letter  you  attached  to  Senator  Jackson, 
of  any  statement  as  to  when  that  commit- 
ment will  be  honored. 

The  commitment  made  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson was  specific.  It  stated  that  it  would 
be  "In  the  long-range  Interest  of  the  various 
parties  to  move  the  current  training  activi- 
ties by  July  1, 1976,  from  the  Culebra  complex 
east  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  uninhabited  Is- 
lands of  Desecheo  and  Monlto  off  the  western 
ooast  of  Puerto  Rico."  The  date  of  July  1, 
1975,  is  clear  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
understand  from  It  and  from  your  own  com- 
mitment, that  you  have  referred  to,  that  an 
end  to  the  Navy's  use  of  the  island  would 
occur  by  next  July. 

The  only  two  oondltlona  raised  by  Secre- 
tary Richardson  were  the  Congress  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  funds  for  the  transfer 
and  an  agreement  formalizing  the  transfer 
and  insuring  the  continuation  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range  itself.  Congress  did  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  funds  last  ses- 
sion and  the  Navy  acknowledged  on  April  2 
of  this  year  that  substantial  agreement  had 
been  reached  with  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
transfer. 

Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  you  understand 
my  concern  regarding  the  timing  of  this 
transfer.  My  concern  also  relates  to  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  following  the  relations 
between  the  Navy  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
Culebra  since  1970.  Whenever  an  indication 
of  an  amicable  solution  appears  and  the  end 
of  the  Navy's  use  of  the  island  seems  likely 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  failure  to 
obtain  a  firm  date  has  meant  the  situation 
continues  without  change.  It  Is  with  this 
history  in  mind  that  I  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving some  assurance  that  your  reafBrma- 
tlon  of  the  commitment  to  leave  Culebra 
Included  a  reaffirmation  of  the  time-table 
terminating  JuJy  1,  1978.  If  that  is  not  the 
case  I  would  appreciate  learning  the  specific 
date  that  you  do  Intend  that  the  commitment 
be  honored. 

With  appreciation  for  your  prompt  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edwasd  M.  Kznkbdt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abottrezk)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  (No.  1382)  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Httm- 
PHRTT).  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkanssis  (Mr. 
F^BRiGHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYF),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennidy),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mi.  Sparkman)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stiongton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 


the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits).  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No.  230  Leg.] 

YEAS— aa 

Abourezk 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Eastland 

Metzenbaum 

Baker 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Bartlett 

Panntn 

Montoya 

Beall 

Pong 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Qoldwater 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Oriffln 

Pearson 

Bible 

Oumey 

PeU 

Biden 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hart 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Blbicoff 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Hathaway 

Schwelker 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Helms 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hollings 

Scott. 

Cannon 

Hruska 

WUliam  L. 

Case 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Hughes 

Stevens 

Church 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Jackson 

Tart 

Cook 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Dole 

McClure 

Welcker 

Domenlci 

McGovem 
NATS— 0 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Mathias 

Percy 

Fulbrtght 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

McOee 

Stafford 

Inouye 

Moss 

Symington 

Javits 

Muskle 

Young 

So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  (No. 
1382)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  that  the  amendments  be  re- 
versed so  that  we  can  have  a  vote  on 
the  first  one,  if  there  is  a  vote.  The  sec- 
ond one.  I  understand,  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  AFL-CIO  are  carrying  on 
a  very  strenuous  campaign  against  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  I  Just  think  we 
ought  to  make  tt  a  part  of  the  record. 
It  seems  that  old  soldiers  never  die. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that 
everybody  is  working  for  the  other  side. 
So  let  us  balance  the  record.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The 
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The  assistant  legltJatlve  clerk 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispelled  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  prln^  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  amendment  Is  as  folloltra: 

On  pftge  4,  Una  Q.  atrUe  ouli  "$8,151,042,- 
000"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  th«r*o£  "•8,134.043.- 
000.  of  whlcb  not  more  than  $1(1.071,000  ahaU 
be  available  for  (1)  reaearch,  development, 
teatlng,  and  aTaluatlcHi  commoci  to  tba  Air 
Force  air  launched  crulae  mla^e  (ALCM), 
and  (3)  bade  tactanolofy  (wltb^t  prototyi>e 
development)  to  preaerre  a  fut\ira  option  for 
poaalble  full  acale  development  of  tbe  aub- 
marlne  launched  crulae  mlasUe  (SLCM)  pro- 
gram". 

Bifr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  our  collea^es  are  anxious  to  leave 
in  order  to  catch  airplane^,  so  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
cut  $27  million  from  the  biidget  of  the 
Navy's  submarine  launched  cruise  mis- 
sile, or  SLCM.  Already,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  reduced  the  Initial 
$44.9  million  request  by  $7  million  be- 
cause of  schedule  delays.         ! 

The  remaining  funds,  sortie  $10,971,- 
000,  would  be  sufficient  to  continue 
activities  which  are  common  to  the  Air 
Force's  air-launched  crutse  missile 
(ALCM) ,  some  of  which  is  planned  to  be 
done  by  the  Navy,  as  well  as  to  continue 
basic  research  to  preserve  the  option  of 
full-scale  development  of  afi  SLCM  in 
the  future.  i 

Basically,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit carrying  the  SLCM  program  to  pro- 
totype development  at  this  tine. 

This  is  the  same  ixMltion  tiken  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  liast  year  In 
deleting  all  funds  for  this  program,  al- 
though small  amounts  were  restored  in 
conference. 

In  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  said: 

The  basic  Issue  Involves  the  question  of 
the  need  for  another  strategic  Weapons  sys- 
tem In  addition  to  the  major  liiiprovements 
provided  by  MZRV,  the  B-1,  an^  Trident. 

This  year,  the  committee  approved  this 
program  without  discussion  and  noted  in 
its  report  satisfaction  with  the  redirected 
CMDgnun.  I 

Mr.  Presidait,  although  I  did  not  raise 
this  issue  during  the  commit^  markup 
of  this  bill,  I  believe  that  ilast  year's 
skepticism  is  still  Justified.      ' 

The  SLCM  Is  a  costly,  redi^idant,  and 
unnecessary  program  at  this  time. 

We  will  spend  $64  million  next  year  mi 
the  ALCM,  which  would  at  least  comple- 
ment and  Improve  our  existing  strategic 
bomber  force.  The  research  aad  develop- 
ment alone  on  this  program  ^rill  amoimt 
to  over  $300  million. 

The  SLCM  would  also  be  eostly,  over 
$800  million  for  research  tuid  devdop- 
ment.  I 

The  true  military  need  for  the  SLCM 
Is  far  from  clear,  since  the  operational 
requirement  for  such  a  missile  has  not 
yet  been  determined  and  approved.  That 
paperwork  Is  being  done  after  the  fact  of 


fuU  speed  ahead  on  research  and  devel- 
ojmient. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  embark  <xi  such  programs  until 
our  military  experts  are  convinced  of  ^e 
Mtual  need  for  it. 

The  planned  use  of  the  SLCM  Is  on  our 
existing  nuclear  submarines,  but  even 
here  it  is  not  clear  what  advantages  we 
would  gain  from  these  missiles. 

If  launched  from  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  subs,  the  SLCM's  would  either 
reach  their  targets  long  after  ballistic 
missiles  or  bombers,  or  else  they  would 
expose  the  positions  of  those  subs  before 
they  had  fired  their  missiles.  I  see  no 
advantage  in  that  case. 

If  carried  aboard  our  attack  subs,  the 
SSN's,  the  SLCM's  could  be  used  only  if 
those  subs  moved  within  range  of  likely 
targets,  thus  pulling  them  off  their  pri- 
mary mission  of  hunting  down  enemy 
subs.  And  the  problems  of  timing  and 
exposure  would  remain. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  going 
ahead  with  this  program  Is  that  It  would 
be  difficult  or  Impossible  to  set  verifiable 
limits  on  cruise  missiles  once  they  are 
developed.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
knowingly  go  ahead  with  such  a  program 
which  risks  undermining  rather  than  en- 
couraging a  follow-on  SALT  agreement. 

When  we  already  have  ICBM's.  bomb- 
ers, and  our  invulnerable  nuclear  subs, 
I  do  not  see  the  need  for  another  leg  on 
our  existing  triad  of  strategic  systems. 

This  amaidment  would  not  terminate 
the  program,  but  would  put  it  mi  the 
back  burner  by  allowing  only  basic  re- 
search and  forbidding  prototype  develop- 
ment. 

We  can  then  wait  and  see  what 
emerges  from  a  future  SALT  agreement 
before  plimglng  into  another  costly 
program. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  myself  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  submarine-launched 
cruise  missUe  program  Is  one  in  which 
the  committee  has  been  extensively  in- 
volved. It  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  last  year  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  coupled  the  Air 
Force  air-launched  cruise  missile  with 
the  Navy  submarine-launched  cruise 
missile  in  establishing  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram, taking  full  advantage  of  the  com- 
mon technology  Involved  in  both  pro- 
grams. This  concept  of  common  tech- 
nology is  of  extreme  importance  because 
it  is  the  one  way  to  go  to  conserve  money 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlap  and 
duplication  between  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

In  this  case,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy 
sjrstems  will  use  ccHnmon  engine  tech- 
nology and  common  guidance  technol- 
ogy, which  wUl  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  both  programs,  and  this  is  all  being 
done  in  a  competitive  environment  to 
insure  that  the  Government  gets  the  best 
product  at  the  lowest  cost. 

The  proposed  amendment,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  reduces  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee from  $37,971,000  to  $10,971,000.  The 
reduction  of  $27  million  represents  the 
amount  provided  to  initiate  competitive 
development  of  the  missile  between  the 
two  candidate  contractors.  This  would 


defer  this  competition  until  next  year. 
The  remaining  $10,971,000  would  be 
available  to  continue  with  the  strategic 
cruise  missile  technology  including  work 
which  is  common  both  to  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  developing  a  new 
weapon  system.  This  Is  one  of  the  many 
strategic  initiatives  we  are  really  going 
all  out  on  this  year. 

This  is  a  new  weapon  system  which  will 
permlc  utilization  of  its  existing  nuclear- 
powered  attack  submarines  as  laimch 
platforms  for  strategic  missiles. 

The  submarine-launched  cruise  missile 
(SLCM)  is  sized  for  launch  from  a  stand- 
ard submarine  torpedo  tube.  This  missile 
takes  advantage  of  new  technology  in 
small  engines  to  obtain  the  long  ranges 
needed  to  penetrate  deep  within  a  target 
country's  Interior  from  a  launch  point 
well  offshore. 

The  Soviets  have  had  SLCM's  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  their  range  has 
always  been  of  a  minimum  type — 250  to 
300  miles.  In  this  new  program,  we  are 
envisioning  putting  in  a  range  on  these 
submarines,  coming  out  of  the  torpedo 
tube,  at  1,000  to  1,500  miles. 

This  new  missile,  with  Its  low-altitude 
flight  profile,  wlU  present  a  new  challenge 
to  existing  missile  defense  schemes. 

The  new  missile  will  fly  at  400  to  500 
feet  and  will  be  £dr  breathing,  over  the 
surface,  earth,  or  water.  The  SLCM  thus 
complements  existing  and  planned 
strategic  weapon  systems  which  rely 
upon  ballistic  trajectories  or  manned 
flight,  adding  a  new  deterrent  capability 
to  our  national  arsenal. 

This  SLCM  development  Includes  a 
tactical  variant  which,  using  the  same 
basic  technology,  substitutes  added 
weight  of  payload  for  fuel  and  range  to 
provide  an  antiship  missile  deliverable 
to  the  maximum  distances  expected  of 
submarine  sensors.  We  can  drop  down  its 
range  from  the  1,000  to  500  miles,  or 
much  less,  to  200  or  300,  while  using  the 
same  basic  technology. 

Although  sized  to  a  submarine  torpedo 
tube,  the  tactical  missile  could  be  de- 
ployed from  sea  and  land  surface  sys- 
tems should  this  capability  be  required 
in  the  future. 

The  SLCM  development  has  progressed 
to  the  point  of  prototyping,  and  the 
fiscal  1975  budget  includes  funding  for 
competitive  prototjTse  controls. 

The  SLCM  program  will  add  potent 
new  weapons  to  highly  survlvable  de- 
livery platforms,  a  new  element  of 
strategic  deterrence,  and  provide  In- 
\creasing  tactical  weapon  standoff  range 
against  surface  targets. 
]  Mr.  President,  this  program  should 
not  be  terminated  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  a 
destabilizing  weapon  at  all  because  of  its 
very  slow  speed.  This  subsonic  missile 
cruises  about  400  to  450  miles  an  hour.  It 
is  not  like  a  ballistic  missile,  with  ranges 
of  Mach  2  or  3,  thousands  of  miles  per 
hour  or  better. 

This  program  improves  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  deterrence  because  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  Soviets  to  cope  with  this 
S3rstem. 

It  strengthens  our  SALT  n  position, 
particularly  since  one  of  our  negotia- 
tors Indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
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tremely  concerned  about  the  Inability  to 
counter  this  particular  missile. 

If  SALT  n  succeeds,  we  can  hopefully 
arrive  at  that  millennium  and  continue 
our  SALT  agreements  of  limitation  of 
arms.  Then,  perhaps  at  that  point,  I 
would  recommend  that  we  reconsider  the 
position  I  am  stating  here  today  as  to  the 
need  so  far  as  this  range  of  1,000  to 
1,500  miles  is  concerned,  although  It  may 
be  continued  as  a  tactical  weapon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  delay 
this  development,  and  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
actually  saying  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  a  weapon  that  becomes 
below  the  level  of  detection  by  our  ad- 
versaries? Is  that  not  the  majesty  of  this 
weapon? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  essentially 
correct,  because  one  can  approach  a 
potential  enemy  not  only  with  the  ballis- 
tic missile  range,  the  vehicles  which 
come  In  and  out  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also,  It  travels,  air  breathing  all  the  way, 
at  400  or  500  feet,  at  low  trajectory. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Russians  es- 
tablished their  Tallinn  system,  the  ques- 
tion arose  at  that  time  whether  or  not 
this  was  directed  toward  our  bombers. 
The  big  question  was:  What  do  we  do  to 
come  below  the  level  of  detection  so  that 
we  could  come  in  without  being  dis- 
covered and  destroyed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado, 
a  valuable  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  I 
raised  very  serious  questions  about  the 
survivability  of  the  cruise  missile,  largely 
because  it  went  so  slowly  that  they  could 
knock  it  down  with  a  pistol  or  rifle,  or 
whatever  might  be.  I  found  out  as  we 
went  on  imder  the  excellent  leadership 
of  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  I  probably  was  not  cor- 
rect on  that,  and  we  did  get  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  to  work  together. 

I  can  see  how  the  Navy,  If  this  gets 
deployed,  could  use  this  if  we  were 
attacked  on  the  waterways  around  the 
world,  because  of  its  distance  and  very, 
very  low  altitude. 

So  I  would  say  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  process  of  determining  how 
they  are  going  to  vote  on  the  Hughes 
amendment,  we  should  decide  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  cruise  missile  or  not.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  cruise  missile 
vote  for  the  Hughes  amendment  and  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  cruise  missile  as 
one  weapon  In  our  series  of  defense  arm- 
aments, which  is  a  research  program  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Navy  working 
together.  Senators  should  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  vote  against  this  proposed 
amendment.  One  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  a  cruise  missile,  par- 
ticularly one  that  is  an  air  breather,  and 
cruises  at  low  altitudes,  is  that  radar 
finds  It  almost  Impossible  to  locate  the 
weapon  because  of  what  we  call  sea  clut- 
ter on  the  radar  scope,  where  weapons 
that  low  have  clutter  resulting  from  the 
refiectlon  from  the  water. 

It  would  be  a  very  admirable  weapon 
to  be  used  below  the  surface,  or  launched 
surface-to-surface  from  ships,  and  It 
would  be  particularly  valuable  if  we  get 
into  cruise  missiles  we  hope  to  develop 
from  aircraft. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  variety  of 
cruise  missiles  and  cruise  missile  launch- 
ing platforms.  We  should  assume  that 
some  variants  of  these  missiles  have  a 
strategic  application.  The  development 
of  the  cruise  missile  would  redress  a  po- 
tential monopoly  in  these  weapons  that 
the  Soviet  navy  may  enjoy  and  would 
provide  a  stabilizing  counterbalance  to 
this  Soviet  force.  This  system  would  add 
a  new  dimension  to  our  strategic  arsenal 
by  providing  a  low  altitude,  low  infra-red 
signature,  low  radar  cross-section  cruise 
missile  that  could  be  laimched  from  ex- 
isting submarine  torpedo  tubes.  These 
missiles  would  be  launched  from  outside 
the  Soviet  defense  perimeter  and  would 
thereby,  present  a  highly  proliferated 
low-altltude  attack  to  stretch  and  con- 
found the  Soviet  defensive  systems.  The 
Inherent  invulnerability  of  the  subma- 
rine platform  would  insure  a  survlvable 
strategic  force  in  reserve. 

While  the  development  has  been  ori- 
ented to  a  submarine  torpedo  tube  as  the 
primary  launch  mechanism,  the  subma- 
rine launched  cruise  missile  could  also  be 
effectively  deployed  from  sea  and  land 
surface  systems  should  this  capability  be 
required  in  the  future.  The  Navy  is  also 
interested  in  a  tactical  variant  of  the 
strategic  weapon.  This  tactical  deriva- 
tive, using  the  same  basic  technology 
would,  in  effect,  substitute  a  large  high- 
explosive  antiship  payload  for  the  small- 
er nuclear  warhead  and  higher  fuel 
weight  of  the  longer  range  strategic  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ex- 
amined this  matter  in  some  detail  and 
believes  it  is  a  needed  option  for  our 
naval  forces. 

I  urge  the  pending  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  on  the  sub  cruise 
launched  missile  be  Inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Fact    Sheet: 


Btibmarine-Launched    CRtnsx 
Missile 
karbattve 

Tbe  submarine-launched  cruise  mtssUe  Is 
a  torpedo  tube-sized  mlssUe  providing  a 
long  range,  high  accuracy  strategic  weapon 
delivery  capability  to  existing  submarines 
whose  Inherent  quality  of  detection -resist- 
ance makes  them  highly  survlvable  launch 
platforms.  A  tactical  variant  trades  off  fuel 
weight  for  payload  and  permits  a  standoff 
anti-ship  missile  which  can  be  fired  at 
ranges  equivalent  to  the  maximum  detec- 
tion distances  predicted  for  submarine  sen- 
sors. 

The  progra^n  Is  presently  in  the  advanced 
subsystem  design  and  development  stage  of 
concept  validation,  awaiting  Congressional 
approval  to  proceed  with  prototype  construc- 
tion. 

With  Congressional  approval,  an  option 
will  be  exercised  in  July  1974,  to  have  the 
two  airframe  subsystem  design  and  develop- 
ment contractors  commence  prototype  de- 
velopment to  conduct  technology  demonstra- 
tions In  the  areas  of  airframe  and  propul- 
sion characteristics,  range/payload  capabUl- 
ties,  and  reduced  radar  cross-section  for 
both  the  strategic  and  tactical  cruise  mls- 
sUes.  To  reduce  rUk,  the  two  contractors 
will  each  demonstrate  a  different  engine  for 
the  strategic  version.  Two  guidance  con- 
tractors (to  be  determined)  will  independ- 
ently design,  develop,  fabricate,  and  test 
guidance  sets  for  the  strategic  cruise  mis- 
sile. The  Applied  Physics  Laboratory/Johns 
Hopkins  University  will  assist  in  monitoring 
the  guidance  system  design.  Field  activities 
will  participate  in  warhead  development, 
wind  tunnel  and  shock  analysis,  system  in- 
tegration, and  survivability  analysis.  The  FY 
75  budget  request  is  the  minimal  funding 
that  wUl  allow  a  flyoff  demonstration  by  mid- 
1976. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  just  remind  Senators  that  this  is  a 
research  program.  It  does  not  permit  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  go  into  pro- 
duction. We  feel  it  is  a  very  important 
weapon.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  gone  into  It  in  great  detail  and 
finds  that  It  is  badly  needed. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
solidly  behind  the  provision  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  this  cruise  mIssUe.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  item  causing  the  de- 
lay was  straightened  out  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  are  getting  along  the  way  with 
a  matter  that  will  be  highly  important. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  extend  my  discussion  because  several 
Members  wish  to  leave  and  because  It 
was  obvious  when  I  called  up  the  amend- 
ment that  I  was  not  going  to  win.  How- 
ever, my  argument  Is  in  the  Record 
against  every  argument  made  tonight. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment.  The  yeas  eind 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  ^erk  called 
the  roD. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuiBRiGHT),  the  Senator  frbm  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  f^om  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE) .  the  Senator  irom  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keknedy),  IJhe  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MnsKri:) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  tjie  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,'  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCljllan)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rni- 
corr)  are  necessarily  absent! 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  STKnrcTOif)  is  |  absent  be- 
cause of  illness.  ; 

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  I  annoionci  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.pBTTCKLET), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mathias)  .  the  Senator  from  Otregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  E^ansas 
(Mr.  Peahsow)  ,  tihe  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent  J 

I  further  announce  that  tie  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Sta?tord|  is  absent 
due  to  illness.  I 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  18, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

(No.  231  Leg.) 
TEAS — 18  I 

Abourezk  Hart  McOoyeni 

Case  Haskell  Meticair 

Church  Hatfield  Neljon 

Clark  Hathaway  Protmlre 

Do'e  Hughes  Randolph 

Eagleton  Jtonsfleld  Stevenson 


ci»— J 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlert 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChllM 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 


NATS— 61 

Domenld 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Oravel 

Ortffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

MagTiuson 

McClure 


Mclntyre 

Met^enbaum 

Moadale 

Modtoya 

Nui^ 

Pasflore 

Peir 

Rotk 

Schfrelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scoot, 

wJiiiamL. 
Stennls 
Stevens 
TaftT 
Talqiadge 
Thuiinond 
Towir 
Tunney 
Weldker 
Wlllkms 


NOT  VOTTNO— 21 


Bayh 

Btden 

Buckley 

Pulbrlght 

Hartke 

inouye 

Javlts 


Kennedy 

Mathias 

McClellan 

McOee 

Moss 

Muskle 

Packwood 


Pearion 

Perc 

Rlblioff 

Spanman 

Staflbrd 

Symington 

Youig 

So  Mr.  HncHES'  amendment  was  re- 
jected.    I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President;.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wplch  the 
amendment  was  rejected.  | 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  ta  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  1 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 


C^halr  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 
The  debate  on  the  amendment  will  be 
limited  to  10  minutes,  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 
The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  That  portion  of  th©  first  sentence 
of  section  311(a) .  chapter  6  of  title  37,  Unit- 
ed states  Code,  preceding  clause  (1)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ia)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate,  an  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
In  the  Medical  Corps  above  the  pay  grade 
of  0-8  or  such  an  offlcer  who  Is  below  that 
pay  grade  who  Is  undergoing  Initial  resi- 
dency training,  an  offlcer  of  the  Air  Force 
who  Is  designated  tts  a  medical  offlcer  and  Is 
above  the  pay  grade  of  0-6  or  such  an  offlcer 
who  Is  below  that  pay  grade  who  is  under- 
going Initial  residency  training,  a  medical 
offlcer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  above  the 
pay  grade  of  0-6  or  such  an  offlcer.  who  Is 
below  that  pay  grade  who  is  undergoing  ini- 
tial, residency  training,  an  offlcer  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  In  the  Dental  Corps,  an  offlcer 
of  the  Air  Force  who  is  designated  as  a  den- 
tal offlcer.  or  a  dental  offlcer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who—". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  June  1,  1974. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  just  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr 
Nunn)  and  myself,  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect an  unfortunate  and  unforeseen 
consequence  of  recent  legislation,  public 
law  93-274,  which  revises  the  special  pay 
structure  for  medical  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed services. 

That  law  sought  to  Increase  pay  In  the 
early  years  of  service  as  military  medi- 
cal officers,  so  that  the  differential  be- 
tween civilian  and  military  earning 
power  could  be  narrowed.  There  was  no 
"save  pay"  provision. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  a  quirk  In 
the  law  which  denies  continuation  pay  to 
men  in  their  Initial  residency  in  military 
hospitals,  some  younger  doctors  with  5  to 
10  years'  service  face  immediate  pay  cuts 
of  $5,000  to  $6,000  per  year.  There  are 
perhaps  now  200  military  medical  officers 
and  perhaps  200  more  in  the  next  few 
months  who  will  suffer  such  reductions. 
The  problem  is.  that  some  doctors  with 
several  years'  service  are  only  now  com- 
pleting their  initial  residency,  which  Is 


something  usually  done  Immediately 
after  finishing  medical  school.  Instead, 
these  men  went  directly  to  the  fleet  or  to 
the  field,  where  they  were  of  direct  and 
vital  service  to  our  men  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  amendment,  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Defense  Department,  would 
revise  the  language  of  the  recent  law  by 
permitting  continuation  pay  to  officers 
undergoing  Initial  residency  training, 
provided  that  they  otherwise  qualify  for 
such  pay.  I  am  Informed  that  this 
change  would  cost  only  about  $2.4  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  gist  of  this 
amendment.  I  would,  however,  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  background  of  this 
proposal. 

The  Senate  acted  speedily  and  deliber- 
ately last  December  to  provide  the  de- 
partment of  Defense  with  a  management 
tool  which  would  reduce  the  tremendous 
disparity  between  the  salaries  military 
medical  officers  receive  and  the  income 
opportunities  for  physicians  in  the  civil- 
ian sector.  The  Senate  passed  a  clean 
bill,  confident  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  implement  Its  provisions 
in  a  conscientious,  fair,  and  equitable 
manner. 

When  the  House  considered  the  bUl  in 
March  of  this  year,  that  body  added  two 
restrictive  features  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. These  features  would  have  pre- 
cluded medical  officers  serving  an  Initial 
active  duty  obligation  and  those  under- 
going intern  or  residency  training  from 
receiving  the  new  bonus. 

In  the  Senate/House  conference,  the 
Senate  conferees  pointed  out  the  possi- 
ble inequities  or  adverse  retention  effect 
which  could  occur  as  a  result  of  extended 
initial    obligated    service    which    some 
physicians  have.  On  this  point,  there- 
fore, the  conferees  agreed  that  only  the 
first  4  years  of  lengthy  Initial  obligated 
service  would  disqualify  a  yoimg  medical 
offlcer  from  receiving  this  new  bonus.  I 
am  fully  in  accord  with  this  compromise. 
The  other  restrictive  feature  of  this 
bill,  however,  causes  me  great  concern, 
not  from  the  compromise  position  which 
was  adopted,  but  from  the  factors  which 
evidently   were  overlooked   during  the 
conference.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
conference  that  the  exclusion  of  all  resi- 
dents from  the  new  pay  bonus  system 
could  seriously  Impact  on  the  Defense 
Department's  abUlty  to  obtain  physicians 
qualified  in  various  subspecialties  since 
many  military  physicians  do  not  enter 
subspecialty  training  until  several  years 
following  the  completion  of  their  initial 
residency  training.  The  conferees,  there- 
fore, agreed  on  language  which  provided 
that    exclusion    from    bonus    eligibility 
would  be  limited  to  those  physicians  un- 
dergoing initial  residency  training.  I  also 
fully  agree  with  the  intent  of  this  com- 
promise. 

The  problem  with  this  compromise, 
however,  arises  among  those  medical  of- 
ficers who  are  eligible  to  receive  contin- 
uation pay  and  who  are  in  their  initial 
residency  training.  TTiese  are  officers  who 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  delayed  entering 
residency  training  until  they  had  com- 
pleted several  years  of  active  military 
service.  The  most  common  reason  which 
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has  been  brought  to  my  attention  was 
the  need  for  general  medical  officers  to 
support  our  military  men  In  Vietnam. 
The  military  departments  were  forced 
to  delay  many  physicians  from  their  de- 
sired residency  training  to  provide  qual- 
ity medical  care  to  combat  troops.  Now 
many  of  these  officers  have  had  sufficient 
active  service  to  qualify  for  continuation 
pay,  but  because  they  are  only  now  In 
or  entering  their  Initial  residency  train- 
ing they  are  ineligible  for  the  new  bonus 
pay  and  are  excluded  from  continuing  to 
receive  continuation  pay.  ITiese  medical 
officers,  most  of  whom  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  in  combat,  now  in  fact  wUl 
suffer  an  actual  pay  loss  of  from  $5,000 
to  over  $6,000  per  year  while  they  are  in 
their  initial  residency  training.  And  in 
some  programs,  this  training  nms  up  to 
6  years.  I  am  confident  that  It  was  not 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  penalize 
this  group  of  young  medical  officers  who 
have  already  served  their  country  so 
faithfully,  who  satisfied  their  initial  ac- 
tive duty  obligation,  and  who  are  volun- 
tarily remaining  on  active  duty.  It  is  phy- 
sicians such  as  these  who  are  the  primary 
target  of  the  new  bonus  pay  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  save-pay  measure 
and  to  correct  an  injustice  unwittingly 
forced  on  a  small  group  of  dedicated,  ca- 
reer medical  officers.  Senator  Nunn  and 
I  offer  this  amendment  to  the  law  which 
took  effect  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him  as  a  cosponsor.  In  my  opinion, 
it  will  correct  an  injustice,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  Important  that  this  be  done.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  this  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  It. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  rendered  a  real  service 
in  getting  an  amendment  together  that 
will  correct  an  imperfection  In  the  law 
which  we  passed  In  December  of  last 
year.  I  thank  him  as  well  as  commend 
him  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU  time 
yielded  back?  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  looking 
forward  to  tomorrow,  when,  eis  I  under- 
stand It,  the  Senate  will  consider  amend- 


ments proposing  overseas  troop  reduc- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Ellsslnger  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say,  that  I  have  not  consulted  with  Mr. 
Kissinger  In  advance  about  the  points  he 
raises — troop  reductions  and  aid  to  Viet- 
nam— although  I  had  intended  to  do  so. 

I  certainly  believe  that  he  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  both  subjects.  In  fact, 
there  may  be  no  one  better  qualified  than 
he  to  speak  about  the  negotiations  which 
are  addressing  possible  troop  reductions 
in  Europe. 

Personally,  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  I 
am  hopeful  about  these  talks — the  talks 
on  mutual  balanced  force  reduction — 
MBFR.  Those  talks  took  a  while  tt,  get 
in  motion,  but  I  expect  progress  from 
them  and  I  am  willing  to  wait. 

Rather  than  read  the  text  %f  the  letter 
now,  I  have  asked  that  copies  of  the  letter 
be  delivered  to  Senators'  desks. 
Exhibit  1 
The  Secretakt  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stenmis, 
Chairman, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chairman:  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  FT  1975  Defense  Au- 
thorization blU  wUl  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  early  next  week.  I  am 
sure  you  appreciate  that  a  strong  U.S.  mili- 
tary posture  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  ovir  diplomacy  abroad.  It  Is  Amer- 
ica's strength,  both  economic  and  military, 
that  gives  weight  to  our  words  In  the  coun- 
cils of  nations.  Consequently,  I  feel  justified, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  In  taking  the  liberty 
of  stating  my  views  on  two  major  Issues 
which  are  bound  to  arise  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  bUI  and  which  are  of 
deep  concern  to  our  foreign  policy.  These 
are :  ( 1 )  reductions  In  our  troop  deployments 
abroad,  and  (2)  mUltary  assistance  for  South 
Vietnam  (MASF) . 

WhUe  I  fully  appreciate  the  strong  desire 
In  the  Congress  to  effect  reductions  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents now  stationed  abroad.  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  caution  that  unUateral  reductions 
at  this  time  co\ild  seriously  undermine  our 
efforts  to  achieve  mutual  reductions  of  forces 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  In 
Europe  where  the  bulk  of  our  overseas  forces 
are  located.  As  you  know,  we  have  already 
reduced  our  troops  In  Europe  by  about  one- 
fourth,  from  about  400,000  In  the  early  1960'b 
to  about  300,000  now.  During  the  same 
period,  Soviet  forces  deployed  in  Eastern 
Europe  have  Increased  by  about  100,000,  from 
475,000  In  1962  to  575.000  now.  But  more  Im- 
portant, the  U.S.  troops  In  Western  Europe 
constitute  an  absolutely  essential  element 
of  NATO's  military  posture  In  the  Central 
Region.  None  of  our  partners  Is  In  a  position 
to  replace  them.  I  would  certainly  favor  a 
more  efficient  utilization  of  the  military 
personnel  in  Europe,  but  any  reduction  in 
our  forces  there  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
commensurate  reduction  In  Soviet  forces  de- 
ployed in  Eastern  Europe. 

And  this  is  precisely  our  objective  in  the 
MFR  negotiations  which  are  proceeding  with 
great  care  and  seriousness  In  Vienna.  Those 
negotiations  are  being  pursued  In  the  gen- 
eral context  of  our  efforts,  in  association  with 
our  Allies,  to  achieve  a  more  normal  rela- 


tionship with  the  USSR  in  which  the  massive 
armies  that  now  confront  each  other  In 
Central  Europe  would  be  reciprocally 
reduced.  An  unreciprocated  reduction  of  US 
forces  would  remove  Soviet  incentives  to 
negotiate  seriously  since  they  wUl  hardly 
pay  a  price  for  something  that  is  about  to 
be  handed  them  unUateraUy  by  us.  It  would 
also  disrupt  our  Alliance  relationship  (pos- 
sibly encouraging  a  rash  of  unUateral  cuts  by 
our  allies),  and  thus  undermine  the  basis  on 
which  we  are  seeking  to  induce  more  con- 
structive policies  on  the  p>art  of  the  USSR. 

Unilateral  reductions  In  Europe  would 
have  equally  serious  consequences  in  the 
West.  Tou  and  your  colleagues  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  stress  in  our  relationships  with 
Western  Europe  over  the  past  eight  months. 
Our  objective  throughout  this  pterlod  has 
been  to  build  toward  a  closer  understanding 
with  our  allies  and  friends  of  our  shared 
objectives,  and  to  enhance  the  practice  of 
frank  and  timely  consultation.  The  changes 
In  governments  In  Western  Europe  In  the 
very  recent  past  make  it  Important  to  avoid 
at  all  costs  abrupt  and  destabilizing  actions 
by  us.  Continuity  and  stabUlty  In  the  Allied 
defense  posture  are  essential  to  maintaining 
Allied  security,  which  Is  the  indispensable 
basis  for  pursuit  of  our  policy  of  detente. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a 
reduction  In  United  States  forces  in  Europe 
would  be  destabUlzlng,  and  would  afford 
distinct  politick  advantages  to  potential 
adversaries. 

Our  troop  deploymente  In  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific,  which  are  now  a  fraction 
of  what  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  constitute  a 
very  tangible  measure  of  our  Interest  In  the 
security  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  But  any  major  reduc- 
tions in  U.S.  forces  In  South  Korea,  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  could  seriously 
jeopardize  our  efforts  to  achieve  a  more 
permanent  structiire  of  peace  In  that  area. 
Such  reductions  can  be  safely  made  only 
when  we  have  firm  evidence  of  Improved 
relations  among  the  contending  nations  In 
the  region.  MeanwhUe,  we  will  continue  to 
make  reductions  in  our  forces  In  Thailand  as 
the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia  permits. 

With  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  I  have  a 
very  personal  sense  of  obligation  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  make  good  on  our  moral 
commitment  to  assist  that  nation  In  its 
survival  as  an  independent  state.  The  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  «1.6  billion  in  mUl- 
tary assistance  was  made  because  of  our 
conviction  that  the  survival  of  South  Viet- 
nam Is  Indispensable  to  the  creation  of  an 
endvirlng  structure  of  peace  in  Southeaat 
Asia.  Without  our  military  assistance.  South 
Vietnam's  ability  to  resist  communist  mlU- 
tary  pressures,  fueled  by  an  extensive  flow 
of  arms  and  supplies  from  the  North,  would 
be  critically  endangered. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  has  already 
substantially  reduced  the  Adminlstratlon'B 
request  and  that  some  members  of  the 
Senate  would  favor  even  a  larger  reduction. 
But  I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duty  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  If  I  did  not  urge  upon  you  the 
essentiality  of  supporting  the  Administra- 
tion's request.  Here,  aa  In  Europe,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  longer  range  objective, 
and  that  is  not  just  a  reduction  In  the  level 
of  hostilities  but  more  Importantly  the  crea- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia  of  an  environment 
conducive  to  enduring  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion. This  fundamental  humanitarian  goal 
not  only  deserves  the  wholehearted  Bupp>ort 
of  all  the  people  in  the  area,  but  also  of  the 
American  people  whose  devotion  to  peace 
and  progress  throughout  the  WOTld  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  over  the  years. 
In  South  Vietnam  we  have  made  an  enor- 
mous investment  in  lives  and  doUars  on  be- 
half of  the  survival  of  that  country  and  an 
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endtirlng  p«ace  In  Southeast  i&slA.  W«  have 
made  marted  progreaa  toward  these  goala. 
I  am  convliiced  that  our  unillngneaa  to 
contribute  %  substantial  levtl  of  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  coming 
nscal  year  will  bring  stable  peiice  closer  and 
enable  us  to  reduce  our  assistance  progres- 
sively over  the  following  yea^. 
Best  regards. 

Hkkrt  4'  Kissmois. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  yielding  to  me.      \ 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  two  excell^t  editorials 
that,  I  think,  clearly  prefent  reasons 
and  cogent  argiunents  why  we  shoiild 
not  legislate  a  mandatory  i  troop  with- 
drawal from  overseas  at  thSs  time.  The 
editorials  are  from  the  New;  York  Times 
of  June  5,  1974,  and  the  j  Washington 
Post  of  Monday.  June  3, 1974. 1  commend 
them  to  Senators  for  their  qonsideration 
tomorrow.  J 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Reoord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
;:ials  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows:  | 

n£.  Tboops  in  Bub<)pk 
Seztator  Mlka  Maasfiekl'B  r^ewod  efTort 
to  force  substantial  wttbdnwia  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Europe  and  oth^  areas  owr- 
seas  Is  the  wrong  battle  In  tha  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time. 

The  Senate  floor  la  the  wrqng  place  for 
this  decision  to  be  taken  becatise  the  Issue 
Is  now  under  negotiation  in  Vienna  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  powers  In  an 
effort  to  bring  aboiit  Soviet  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can tro<^  cutbacks.  There  are  now  460,000 
Soviet  groiind  troops  on  the  Central  Front 
In  Europe,  compared  with  193,0Q0  Americans. 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  outnuniber  NATO's 
ground  forces  In  this  area  926,000  to  770,000. 
An  over-all  NATO-Warsaw  iPact  reduc- 
tion to  700.000  on  each  side,  aoi  proposed  by 
the  West — with  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
reduction  to  be  taken  in  American  foroea — 
would  assure  stability  as  well  as  the  reduc- 
tion In  defensa  spending  dealred.  In  both  Bast 
and  West.  But  unilateral  Am^Hri^n  w(th- 
drawala  now  would  clearly  beiestablllztng. 
They  would  lover  the  nuclear  threshold, 
forcing  earlier  use  of  atomic  ^rei^Ktns  In  a 
conflict.  They  could  lead  to  tb^  nucleariza- 
tion or  the  "Flnlandlzatlon"  <^f  west  Ku- 
rt^)*— or  both. 

This  Is  the  wrong  time  as  tvell  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  West  Surc^>e's  po- 
litical stabUlty  and  economic  health  are 
shakier  today  than  at  any  tli^e  since  the 
Marshall  Plan  days  more  than  <two  decades 
ago.  Governments  have  fallen  In  Britain, 
West  Germany,  Prance  and  Ita)y  In  recent 
months.  The  new  leaders  may  dq  better  than 
the  old,  but  that  Is  not  yet  tertaln.  The 
Common  Market  Is  stalled.  Relations  with 
the  United  States  have  been  baily  strained. 
A  major  effort  by  Washington  Is  needed  to 
pvill  the  Atlantic  community  b$clc  together 
again  befwe  disintegration  g*es  further. 
Unilateral  weakening  of  West  pturope's  se- 
curity would  frustrate  this  eff<»t  before  It 
could  begin.  | 

Above  all.  Senator  Mansfield's:  long  strug- 
gle, extending  over  eight  years,  ^  the  wrong 
battle  for  the  Majority  Leader  snd  his  sup- 
porters to  be  waging  at  all.  The  battle  to 
bring  back  American  troops  from  Europe, 
an  area  where  American  Interests  are  truly 
vital,  was  spurred  Initially  by  American 
balance-of-payments  deficits  aid  Brnt^'s 
surpluses.  The  oil  price  increase  and  other 
factors  have  reversed  the  situation.  Ameri- 
can payments  are  In  surplus,  wHlle  most  of 
West  Europe  Is  headed  toward  i  disastrous 
deficit.  West  Germany,  which  Is  fklso  In  sur- 


plus. Is  offsetting  the  dollar  costs  of  AmMlcan 
forces  there. 

The  extraordinary  notion  has  been  pro- 
pounded that  the  presence  of  American 
troops  abroad  brings  about  American  In- 
volvement In  war.  But  there  were  no  Amer- 
ican troops  In  Europe  before  World  War  I  or 
World  War  n — or  In  Korea  before  the  In- 
volvement there.  On  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  In  Europe  since 
World  War  n  has  helped  provide  an  almost 
unprecedented  29  consecutive  years  of  Euro- 
pean peace.  Their  withdrawal  would  be  a 
step  Into  the  unknown. 

Senator  Mansfield's  latest  argument  Is  that 
Asia  could  be  demobilized,  reducing  the 
defense  budget  by  tl  billion  a  year.  But 
United  States  armed  forces  already  are  half- 
a- million  fewer  than  pre- Vietnam  and  1.2 
million  fewer  than  those  the  Soviet  Union 
maintains.  There  are  ways  In  which  defense 
spending  can  smd  should  be  reduced.  But 
shotgun  legislation  aimed  at  American  mili- 
tary manpower  overseas  would  be  the  worst 
way  now  to  go  about  that  task. 


A  Stkaot  Oouisk  roB  Eubofz 
This  Is  a  bad  time  for  the  Senate  to  heed 
the  annual  call  of  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.)  to  Mglslate  a  large  unilateral  cut  in 
the  300,000-man  American  force  In  Eurc^>e. 
With  the  Mideast  mercifully  receding  as 
an  Issue  In  separating  the  Atlantic  nations. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  subject  NATO  to  a 
harsh  new  blow  affecting  not  only  the  quality 
of  Atlantic  relations  but  the  security  of  the 
Alliance.  Then,  East- West  talks  on  reducing 
forces  In  East  and  West  Europe  are  proceed- 
ing in  Vienna.  For  the  United  States  alone  to 
pull  the  plug  on  West  Europe,  even  as  the 
talks  have  proven  to  l>e  an  effective  vehicle 
for  Allied  consultation  and  Joint  East-West 
exploration  of  the  complex  Issues  Involved, 
would  be,  we  believe,  little  short  of  desertion. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow: he  Is  enough  in  the  soup  for  reasons 
of  his  own  making  to  make  eminently  un- 
wise a  move  further  reducing  the  general 
authority  he  brings  to  the  summit. 

The  European  allies  can,  indeed,  be  vexing 
critters.  All  too  often  they  fall  to  act  on  what 
would  seem  to  be  their  own  self-interest  in 
making  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to 
remain  a  faithful  ally — although  recently.  It 
should  l>e  noted,  the  Germans  have  taken 
major  steps  in  one  sentitlve  area,  offsetting 
the  dollars  lost  by  the  United  States  In 
keeping  its  troops  in  Germany.  The  question, 
however,  is  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  Indulge  the  fatigue  and  irritation 
which  Europeans  sometime  Induce.  We  be- 
lieve the  answer  is,  no.  The  Atlantic  rela- 
tionship remains  this  country's  fundamental 
overseas  tie,  strengthened  by  links  of  culture 
and  tradition.  But  It  is  siistalnable  only  by 
constant  attention  to  Europe's  welfare  and 
Independence.  Europe  came  out  of  World 
War  n  devastated  and  unable  thereafter  to 
care  adequatly  for  Itself  in  the  big-power 
world.  This  is  at  once  Europe's  burden  and 
ovu'  own.  It  makes  It  all  the  more  necessary 
for  the  United  States,  in  such  a  critical  mat- 
ter as  the  presence  of  military  forces,  to  act 
In  concert  with  Europe  and  not  by  Itself. 

Sen.  Mansfield  quite  properly  believes  that 
the  level  of  our  forces  In  Europe  ought  to  re- 
flect the  improvements  In  political  relations 
which  travel  imder  the  general  name  of  de- 
tente. Detente  can  proceed,  however,  only  If 
Europeans  have  the  confldence  which  those 
forces  Impart.  There  Is  nothing  magical  mili- 
tarily about  a  given  level  of  force,  but  there 
is  something  "magical"  politically;  the  cur- 
rent level  has  come  to  represent  the  stead- 
iness of  the  American  guarantee.  It  Is  psy- 
chological, but  psychology,  after  all,  is 
central  to  polities. 

Soviet-American  detente,  as  the  Europeans 
well  know,  is  still  In  an  early  and  tentative 
state.  Europeans  can  also  see  that  the  SALT 


talks,  which  compoee  the  basic  framework 
of  their  security,  are  In  a  partlctilarly  tenta- 
tive state.  The  economic  uncertainties  bred 
by  world  Inflation  add  to  European  anxieties. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  ts  reaUy  quite 
wrong  to  look  at  the  VB.  troop  level  in 
Exirope  as  though  It  were  the  only  card  In 
play.  In  the  absence  of  a  decision  to  de- 
mobilize any  troops  brought  home,  more- 
ever.  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  leaving 
them  in  Europe,  where  they  do  double  duty, 
(>oiltlcal  as  well  as  military. 

The  House  turned  down  a  Mansfield-type 
amendment  the  other  day  by  a  substantial 
margin.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 
^  This  is  a  good  time  to  tell  the  world  we  are 
seeking  a  steady  course — and  to  tell  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  please  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  state 
what  will  be  the  pending  question  in  the 
morning.  There  has  been  an  agreement 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
close  of  business  today,  the  Chair  will  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
ENERGY  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  energy  appropriation 
bill  is  called  up  and  msule  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  2  hours  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Young  and 
Mr.  McClellan;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  thereto 
of  1  hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  of  30  minutes; 
and  that  there  be  a  limitation  on  de- 
batable motions  or  appeals  of  20  min- 
utes, aX\  of  which  are  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  form.  The  bill  will  not  be  called 
up  until  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  has  been  cleared  with  all  Interested 
parties  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  Is  my 
understanding,  and  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  understanding  that  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  pose  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader?  That  is,  will  this  bill  be  called 
up  on  Monday  if  8.  3000  has  not  yet 
been  disposed  of? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  it  would 
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be  called  up  on  Monday,  first  thing.  And 
might  I  say  that  in  discussing  this  bill 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  I  have  been 
informed  by  him  that  he  expects  no  con- 
troversy, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  take 
long  on  Monday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  that 
would  be  disposed  of,  and  then  we  would 
probably  return  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  3000? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  TAKE  UP  THE  ENERGY 
BILL  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  energy  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  the  bill 
(S.  3000)  has  not  been  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  by  Monday,  that  that  bill  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  on  Monday  until 
the  disposition  of  the  energy  appropri- 
ation bill  or  until  the  close  of  business 
Monday,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

I  do  not  expect  its  being  the  close  of 
business,  but  if  the  Senate  will  agree  on 
this  request,  I  think  that  for  all  purposes 
things  will  work  out. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  in  other  words,  the  appropri- 
ation bill  could  probably  be  disposed  of 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  and  we  could 
get  on  to  8.  3000  in  time  to  do  some  con- 
structive work  on  it  before  the  close  of 
business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  This  request  would  not  allow 
for  a  call  for  the  regular  order  to  call 
up  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  object.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PROXMIRE  AND  EAGLE- 
TON    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 

2  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow,  the   Senator   from   Wisconsin 


(Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  that  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Eagleton,  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTES  ON  TROOP 
WITHDRAWAL  AMENDMENTS  NOT 
TO  OCCUR  BEFORE  2:30  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  any  votes 
that  may  be  ordered  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment  and  on  amendments  there- 
to, and /or  other  amendments  dealing 
with  troop  reduction  or  troop  with- 
drawal, not  to  occur  before  the  hour  of 
2:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1392)  reads  as 
follows: 

Amendmxnt  No.  1392 
On  petge  5,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: Provided,  That  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
after  December  31,  1975.  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  2,027,100  active  duty 
military  personnel,  and  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
after  December  31,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  312,000  military  per- 
sonnel permanently  or  temporarily  assigned 
at  land  bases  outside  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
determine  the  appropriate  worldwide  over- 
seas areas  from  which  the  phased  reduction 
and  deactivation  of  military  personnel  shall 
bo  made. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  wiU  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  wlU  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  then  be  a  resumption  of 
action  on  the  bill  (S.  3000) .  The  pending 
question  at  that  time  will  be  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1392)  of  the 
Senator  from  Montaha  (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  3 
hours,  with  a  time  limitation  on  any 
amendment  thereto  of  40  minutes.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  undoubtedly  occur. 

Mr.  President,  yea-and-nay  votes  will 
occur  throughout  the  day  tomorrow.  I 


am  not  going  to  ask  that  votes  on  other 
amendments  not  dealing  with  troop  cuts 
or  troop  withdrawals,  should  they  be 
ordered  prior  to  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon,  be  deferred,  but  I  would  assume 
that  all  votes  would  probably  occur  be- 
ginning at  the  hour  of  2:30  pjn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  other  words,  if  we  can 
dispose  of  some  amendments  in  the 
morning  or  prior  to  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  are  not  relevant  to 
troop  withdrawal,  that  could  occur? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  could  have  votes  in  the  morning  or 
through  the  noon  hour? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  and  I 
hope  the  record  will  be  left  clear  on  tiiat 
point,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  so  reflect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  encounter  a  lag  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
in  such  a  situation,  in  order  to  best  uti- 
lize the  time  of  the  Senate,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a  Senator  call  up  some 
other  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  think  it  would  be 
eminently  desirable  to  dispose  of  any 
other  amendments  we  could  during  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So,  with  that 
understanding,  Mr.  President,  that  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  troop  withdrawal  or 
troop  reduction  amendments  would  oc- 
cur not  prior  to  2:30  pjn.,  but  that  votes 
on  other  amendments  not  germane  to 
troop  withdrawal  could  occur  prior  to 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  or  on  other 
business  prior  to  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon,  then  I  think  we  will  have  the  prop- 
er understanding. 

Hopefully,  with  some  luck,  the  Sen- 
ate may  complete  action  on  this  bill  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  the  intention,  I 
think,  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  MoIntyre)  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  havmg  to  do  with 
strategic  initiatives,  which  he  does  not 
think  he  can  handle  tomorrow,  or  dis- 
pose of  then,  and  he  believes  that  we 
should  have  some  considerable  debate 
thereon,  and  perhaps  deed  with  defini- 
tive matters. 

So  I  do  not  perceive  that  we  could 
finish  the  bill  tomorrow  night  under 
those  circumstances,  unless  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  conceivably  might 
decide  that  he  could  do  it  tomorrow 
morning,  and  I  think  that  is  highly  un- 
likely. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU;  we 
will  just  have  to  see  how  things  go.  It 
may  be  that  the  discussion  on  the  troop 
withdrawal  amendment  will  not  consume 
as  much  time  as  we  anticipate.  It  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  gone  over  many 
times.  We  have  heard  a  good  many  votes 
on  the  subject.  So  with  a  little  luck,  it 
may  be  possible  that  we  could  finish  to- 
morrow evening. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  be  deUghted  if 
we  are  that  lucky.  I  would  hope  so.  I 
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think  it  would  be  splendid  if  we  could 
dispose  of  the  bill  tomorrow  night.  Tb&t 
IS  the  one  remaining,  I  would  say,  signifi- 
cant controversial  matter  ttiat  has  not 
been  disposed  of,  and  if  Itlcan  be  dis- 
posed of  on  tomorrow  nigW;,  I  think  it 
would  be  great.  But  I  do  notTlike  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  my  colleagues  that  we  csin 
do  it.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.I  Yes.  Other 
than  the  troop  withdrawal  imendments 
and  the  amendment  by  Mr.  McIntyke, 
I  personally  know  of  no  imendments 
other  than  an  amendment  l»y  Mr.  Ken- 
jfKDY,  an  amendment  by  Mi.  Abourezk, 
and  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles, 
though  there  may  be  others]  in  terms  of 
which  I  am  uninformed.       I 

But  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors are  alerted  to  the  facQ  that  there 
will  be  several  rollcaU  votei  tomorrow, 
and  it  is  possible  we  could  |iave  a  long 
day  tomorrow. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  5, 1974: 

IN  THX   U.8.  AKUT 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provlfilons  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  396^: 

To  he  general 
Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  or  the  United  SUtes   (major  general, 
VS.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
lit.  Qen.  Robert  Ray  WUUams,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL    1:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  IL:  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  businjss  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  ini  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  thati  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  pie  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  |and  at  6:58 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  ifitil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  June  6,  1974,  at  9:30  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  5, 1974: 

Depastment  or  Defense 

Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  a  term  of  3  years,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  142. 

U3.  An  FoHcx 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  U3.  Air  Force,  to  be 
appointed  as  Chief  of  Staff,  UJB.  Air  Ftoroe, 
for  a  period  of  4  years,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  8034. 

Depaktment  or  the  Tbeasubt 
Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be    Under    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    for 
Monetary  Affairs. 


Edward  C.  Schmults,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry. 
U.S.  TABirr  CoM:hassiON 
Catherine  ISaj  Bedell,  of  Washington,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  UjB.  Tariff  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  16,  1980. 
Depabticent  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welpake 

TerreU  H.  Bell,  of  Utah,  to  be  CommU- 
sloner  of  Education. 

The  Federal  Council  on  the  Agino 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for 
the  terms  Indicated : 

FOB  A  term  of  1  tear 

Bertha  S.  Adklns,  of  Maryland. 

Dorothy  Louise  Devereux,  of  Hawaii. 

Carl  Elsdorfer,  of  Washington. 

Charles  J.  Fahey,  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Martin,  of  Maryland. 

FOR    A    term    of    2    TEARS 

Prank  B.  Henderson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prell  M.  Owl,  of  North  Carolina. 
Lennle-Marle  P.  TolUver,  of  Oklahoma. 
Charles  J.  Txirrlsl,  of  Virginia. 

FOR   A    TERM    OF    3    TEARS 

Nelson  Hale  CriUkshani,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sharon  Masaye  Pujll,  of  Washington. 

Hobart  C.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Garson  Meyer,  of  New  York. 

Bernard  E.  Nash,  of  Maryland. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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SE  0] 

12  o'cljc 


The  House  met  at  12  o'cl(ick  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  pfayer: 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wisiom  and  to 
turn  from  evil  is  understanding. — Job 
28:28. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  Gfxi.  who  art 
the  source  of  light  and  life  land  whose 
glory  Is  in  all  the  world,  we  llf  <j  our  hearts 
unto  Thee  praying  that  Thou  I  wilt  reveal 
to  us  the  brighter  way  to  a  better  life  in 
a  brotherly  world  and  give  u$  the  cour- 
age to  walk  hi  it.  In  the  midst  of  the 
discords  and  disorders  of  these  trying 
times,  help  us  to  hold  aloft  t^e  Ught  of 
liberty  and  to  be  true  to  the  faith  that 
love  is  stronger  than  hate,  tru6i  will  pre- 
vail over  evil,  and  life  will  outcast  death. 

We  pray  for  our  Nation  thsit  she  may 
be  good  to  spirit,  genuine  in  <aith,  gen- 
tle in  patience,  and  generous  in  service  to 
all  mankind  that  justice  and  peace  may 
grow  in  our  world  and  abound  among  all 
people.  I 

To  each  one  of  us  give  streigth  equal 
to  our  tasks  and  grace  sufficienFfor  every 
need  that  in  our  service  to  our  country 
we  may  also  serve  Thee.  | 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  prjay.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  |ias  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof.  | 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HJl.  6979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monroe 
A.  Lucas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {H.R. 
14013)  entitled  "An  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5,  15,  18,  19,  20,  29,  33.  48, 
49,  60,  69,  87,  163,  and  169  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested ; 

8.  572.  An  act  to  waive  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations with  regard  to  the  tort  claims  of 
certain  Individuals  against  the  United  States; 
S.  2846.  An  act  to  protect  the  flow  of  Inter- 
state commerce  from  unreasonable  damage 
to  the  environmental  health  by  asstirlng  an 
adequate  supply  of  chlorine  which  Is  neces- 
sary for  safe  drinking  water  and  for  other 
public  health  purposes;  and 

S.  3646.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
time  for  entering  Into  a  contract  under  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974. 


ROGER  CALDWELL  SLAUGHTER 

(Mr.  BOTJ.TNG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  advise  the  House  of 
the  death  of  a  former  Member,  Roger 
Caldwell  Slaughter.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
68  Sunday  at  his  farm  near  Odessa,  Mo. 
He  represented  for  two  terms  the  district 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Mr.  Slaughter  was  bom  near  Green- 
ton,  Mo.,  and  had  lived  in  Kansas  City 
most  of  his  life  before  moving  to  the 
Odessa  area  about  8  years  ago. 

He  was  graduated  in  1928  from  Prince- 
ton University  and  attended  the  old  Kan- 
sas City  School  of  Law.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Missouri  bar  hi  1932. 

Mr.  Slaughter  served  as  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Jackson  County 
from  1934  to  1937.  In  1940  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kansas  City  School  Board  and 
served  2  years. 

In  1942  Mr.  Slaughter  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  and 
served  two  terms.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  first  time  In  the  committee's 
history  that  a  freshman  legislator  had 
been  appointed.  Mr.  Slaughter  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  was  appointed  in  1946 
to  a  special  House  committee  Investigat- 
ing the  disposition  of  war  surplus  mate- 
rial from  World  War  n. 
Mr.  Slaughter  had  practiced  law  In 


Kansas  City  since  1948  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Slaughter  &  Brew- 
ster, 912  Baltimore.  He  was  an  alternate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
In  1940  and  a  member  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic committee  from  1960  to  1962. 

In  1972  he  was  appointed  magistrate 
of  Lafayette  County  by  former  Gov. 
Warren  K.  Heames. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Laura:  a  son. 
Thomas  B.  Slaughter,  New  Canaan, 
Coim..  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  V.  Ray  AI- 
peter,  Pullerton,  Calif.,  and  two  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  neighbor  for  yielding. 

While  Roger  Slaughter  represented 
the  Fifth  District  of  Missouri,  he  was 
born  in  the  Fourth  District  and  lived  his 
last  days  in  the  Fourth  District.  He  was 
bom  and  reared  in  the  Fourth  District 
and  enjoyed  life  these  recent  years  in 
western  Lafayette  County,  Mo. 

Although  a  Mlssourlan  by  birth  be- 
cause of  his  ancestry  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  southerner.  He  was  educated  at 
one  of  the  Ivy  League  schools,  Princeton 
University,  but  he  was  not  ever  out  of 
touch  with  the  people  he  represented. 
When  he  was  in  Congress,  he  made  fre- 
quent trips  home  to  his  district,  and 
proved  he  had  the  support  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  a  Princeton  man,  but 
he  spoke  the  language  of  Missourians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  more  time 
in  the  next  few  days  to  eulogize  Roger 
Slaughter.  At  this  time  I  wUl  say  only 
that  he  was  a  man  of  coiurage.  He  was  an 
independent;  he  was  his  own  man.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  but  he  put  the  interest 
of  his  country  ahead  of  his  party. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  throughout  all 
of  west  central  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  his  good  wife,  Laura,  and  to  his  fine 
son  and  lovely  daughter. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ENDING  FORCED  BUSING 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
announce  my  strong  support  of  Mr. 
Esch's  motion  to  instruct  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort  over- 
whelmingly when  it  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor.  When  the  matter  of  ending 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
public  schools  was  debated  in  the  House, 
it  was  approved  by  a  landsUde  vote  of  293 
to  117.  In  my  opinion,  the  vote  In  the 
House  reflects  the  views  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  in  America.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  the 
House  conferees  be  Instructed  to  main- 
tain the  House's  position. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  had  Federal 
judges  giving  vent  to  their  sociological 
whims  at  the  expense  of  America's  public 
schoolchildren.  By  ordering  busing  sim- 
ply to  achieve  some  mythical  racial  bal- 
ance, we  have  seen  a  lessening  in  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  educational  process. 


We  have  seen  the  expenditure  of  great 
amounts  of  money  for  busing  that  could 
have  been  better  spent  buying  needed 
materials  and  improving  the  quality  ol 
instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable busing  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt.  I  urge  support  of  the  motion  to 
instruct. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  secret  deliberations  by  the 
"Hansen  committee"  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  are  in  progress.  Of  course,  no  one 
is  permitted  to  participate  in  its  "deliber- 
ations." In  fact,  whether  It  is  even  meet- 
ing is  unclear. 

The  select  committee  conducted  its 
deliberations  in  open  sessions  and  held 
37  days  of  hearings  and  panels  in  open 
sessions.  One  hundred  and  seven  wit- 
nesses were  heard,  52  Members  of  Con- 
gress, congressional  experts  and  repre- 
sentative outside  groups;  all  had  the 
opportunity  to  give  their  views  for  the 
record. 

Even  if  the  Democratic  Caucus  Com- 
mittee was  willing  and  able  to  go  public, 
it  could  not  begin  to  match  this  record. 
It  only  has  47  working  days,  excluding 
Memorial  Day  and  Independence  Day  in 
which  to  do  its  work. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  took  the 
time  to  give  the  select  committee  their 
comments  and  they  were  always  thought- 
ful, productive,  and  helpful  in  its  work. 
Perhaps  some  other  Members,  opponents, 
are  giving  their  private  views  now.  Nar- 
row and  secret  dealings  should  be  no 
surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  watched 
from  the  minority  side.  These  uncon- 
scionable acts  are  in  keeping  with  the 
"spirit  of  reform"  demonstrated  by  those 
Democrats  committed  to  killing  any  re- 
form that  touches  them  and  their  power 
bases. 


FURTHER  VIEWS  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  with  re- 
spect to  congressional  reform.  I  did,  how- 
ever, get  the  general  tenor  of  his  re- 
marks, and  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
that  when  the  Democratic  Caucus  agrees 
to  a  set  of  reforms,  which  it  will  do  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session,  and  when 
such  a  set  of  reforms  is  brought  to  the 
floor,  it  wUl  probably  prove  to  be  more 
reform  than  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  would  like. 


SUGAR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  1152  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RX8.  1162 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
14747)  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  before  the  House  on  numerous  oc- 
casions— the  Sugar  Act.  This  time  it 
comes  to  us  under  a  wide-open  rule.  My 
understanding  Is  that  therefore  this 
matter  has  been  considered  under  a 
closed  rule  or,  at  best,  a  modified  one. 
Therefore,  this  time  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  every  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments.  There  will  also  be  ad- 
equate general  debate  of  2  hours. 

I  know  of  no  reason  to  oppose  this  rule, 
and  therefore  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  jdeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  noted,  House 
Resolution  1152  provides  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
H H.  14747,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  This  Is  a  completely  open  riile,  and 
there  are  no  waivers  of  points  of  order. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  14747  is 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  5  years 
through  December  31,  1979. 

The  bill  includes  the  following  changes 
in  existing  law: 

First.  New  domestic  quotas  are  estab- 
lished; 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  act  when  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar  Is  below  the  price  objective 
by  4  percent  or  more  for  15  consecutive 
market  days; 

Third.  The  existing  excise  tax  on  sugar 
would  be  allowed  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1975; 

Fourth.  The  price  objective  is  In- 
creased; 

Fifth.  Government  compliance  pay- 
ments to  producers  are  decreased.  The 
intent  is  that  the  increase  in  the  price 
objective  will  prevent  any  loss  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  decrease  in  compliance  pay- 
ments; 

Sixth.  The  labor  provisions  of  the  act 
are  altered  to  provide  additional  protec- 
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tion  for  workers,  and  procedlural  changes 
among  other  things;  j 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  ol  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  conduct  surveys  relating 
to  manufacturing,  marketing,  and  use  of 
sugar;  and 

Eighth.  Foreign  quotas  are  altered. 
Cuba  will  continue  to  receive  a  quota, 
which  will  continue  to  be  su^ended.  The 
quotas  of  the  Bahamas,  Uganda,  and 
Ireland  are  eliminated  due  to  their  in- 
ability to  supply  sugar  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  adoption  of 
this  rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Ml}.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  1152  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14747,  which,  as  re- 
ported by  our  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
would  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended.  The  resolution  es- 
tablishes a  milestone  in  the  iO-year  his- 
tory of  the  Sugar  Act  In  that  it  provides 
for  the  first  time  an  open  hile,  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  t^oACK,  and 
members  of  his  committee  cleserve  high 
commendation  for  taking  thia  bold,  laud- 
able initiative.  The  2  houfs  is  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  cc  Agricul- 
ture, j 

After  general  debate,  the]  bill  would 
be  read  for  amendment  uriler  the  5- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committ^  will  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  will 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  l|he  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
was  first  established  by  Congress  40 
years  ago,  and  from  its  inoeptlon  the 
program  has  been  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. There  has  beai  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment of  the  program's  three  principal 
objectives:  1 

First,  to  provide  U.S.  consumers  with 
adequate  supplies  of  siigar  at  reasonable 
and  relatively  stable  prices. 

Second,  to  establish  a  staible,  viable 
sugar  Industry  in  the  United!  States  by 
protecting  those  engaged  in  producing 
and  processing  domestic  suga?  crops. 

Third,  to  promote  and  strengthen  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  when  the  disrupt! v*  forces  of 
inflation  are  being  felt  in  all  (sirts  of  our 
society,  the  need  for  the  sug^r  program 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  l^aA  it  not 
been  for  the  U.S.  sugar  prognmi.  recent 
domestic  price  increases  for  si)gar  would 
have  been  much  greater.  I^rticularly 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  [since  last 
November,  the  U.S.  price  of  Iraw  sugar 
has  been  below  the  world  market  price. 
The  extent  of  this  difference  w»s  dramat- 
ically recorded  in  February  of  this  year, 
when  the  quoted  wholesale  prtce  for  re- 
fined sugar  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.4  averaged 
less  than  18 '^  cents  a  pounfi  in  100- 
pound  bags,  while  only  a  few  ntUes  across 


the  Canadian  border,  in  Toronto,  the 
comparable  price  was  35  UjS.  cents  a 
pound,  almost  double  the  U.S.  price. 

What  accounted  for  this  vast  differ- 
ence? It  was  simply  that  the  American 
consumer  was  protected  by  the  Sugar 
Act,  while  the  Canadian  consimier  suf-: 
fered  the  full  impact  of  the  world  price 
on  sugar,  with  all  of  the  vagaries  caused 
by  the  uncertain  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

H.R.  14747  would  continue  the  U.S. 
sugar  program  for  another  5  jrears — 
through  December  31,  1979.  Based  on  a 
12-million-ton  U.S.  consumption  esti- 
mate, the  minimum  domestic  sugar  quota 
allocation  would  be  pegged  at  6,685,500 
tons.  The  foreign  quota,  therefore,  would 
total  5,315,000  tons,  allocated  in  varying 
amounts  among  some  31  sugar-produc- 
ing nations  in  the  world.  To  provide 
needed  flexibility,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  domestic  quotas 
up  to  a  tottil  of  8  million  tons. 

A  major  change  in  the  sugar  program 
proposed  by  HJl.  14747  is  the  sharp  re- 
duction of  Federal  "compliance  pay- 
ments" to  domestic  sugar  producers.  Un- 
der present  law,  there  Is  no  celling  on 
these  payments,  adjusted  at  a  rate  in  In- 
verse proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
produced.  Under  the  proposed  legislation 
this  sliding  scale  would  start  at  a  much 
lower  figure  than  at  present  and  be  grad- 
uated down  to  zero  payment  beginning 
at  6,000  tons  of  sugar  produced.  This 
would  mean  that,  after  July  1,  1975,  the 
maximum  compliance  payment  to  any 
one  producer  would  be  $9,400  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS.  sugar  program 
is  distinguishable  from  other  agricultural 
support  programs  in  that  it  has  cost  the 
taxpayer  exactly  nothing.  In  fact  the 
Federal  Government  has  enjoyed  a  hand- 
some profit  from  its  operations  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  This  it  has  managed  to 
do  by  an  imposition  of  a  processing  tax, 
solely  on  sugar.  Even  with  compliance 
payments  at  the  level  of  $85  to  $90  mil- 
lion in  recent  years,  the  sugar  program 
has  yielded  net  revenues  of  at  least  $600 
million  since  1934,  or  an  average  of  $15 
mlUion  annually  over  the  act's  40-year 
span. 

While  it  is  true  that  H.R.  14747  would 
allow  the  processing  tax  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1975,  the  combination  of  the 
continued  collection  of  an  import  duty 
on  raw  sugar  and  the  greatly  reduced 
compliance  payments  to  producers  would 
still  result  in  net  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  excess  of  $39  million  per 
annum. 

There  are  other  important  changes  in 
the  sugar  program  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  Included  In  H.R. 
14747,  but  these  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years,  has  observed  at  first 
hand  the  many  benefits  derived  from  the 
U.S.  sugar  program  by  the  consumer, 
the  sugar  worker  and  the  producer,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
1152  In  order  that  H.R.  14747  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  azmoimced  that  the  ayes  t^- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  370,  nays  13, 
not  voting  50,  as  follows: 

(Boll  No.  271] 
YEAS— 370 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews,  N.C, 

Andrews, 
N.  Oak. 

Annuiulo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbroolc 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadUlo 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Baunum 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUI 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 
Brooks 

Brotzznan 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BrovhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllsoc,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappeli 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
collier 
CoUlns,  ni. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cott«r 
Coiighlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel ,  Dan 


Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

E>erwinskl 
Devlne 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  CalU. 

Ell  berg 

Erienborn 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 
Qoodllng 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gre«n,  Pa. 
GrUnths 
Gross 
Grover 
Otibser 
Ounter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hanaen.  Wash. 
Haraba 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Maaa. 
Heinz 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllis 

Hogan 

Holtzman 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Okia. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 
Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeda 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mcakley 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 


Moorhead,  Pa 

.    RoncaUo.  Wyo.  Sullivan 

BCorgan 

Booney,  Pa. 

Symington 

Mosher 

Rosa 

Symms 

MOM 

Rosenthal 

Talcott 

Murphy,  m. 

Rostenkowskl 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Roush 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Murtha 

Rousselot 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Myers 

Boy 

Thone 

Natcher 

Runnels 

Thornton 

Nedzl 

Ruth 

Tleman 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Traxler 

Nix 

Sandman 

Treen 

Obey 

Sarasln 

Udall 

O'Brien 

Sarbanes 

Oilman 

O'Hara 

Satterfleld 

Van  Deerlin 

O'NeUl 

Scberle 

Vander  Veen 

Owens 

Schneebell 

Vanlk 

PaiTls 

Schroeder 

Veysey 

Passman 

Sebelius 

Vlgorlto 

Patman 

Seiberllng 

Waggonner 

Patten 

Shipley 

Waldle 

Shoup 

Walsh 

Perkins 

Shriver 

Wampler 

Pettis 

Shuster 

Ware 

Peyser 

Slkes 

White 

Pickle 

Sisk 

Whitfthurst 

Pike 

Skubltz 

Whltten 

Poage 

Slack 

WUllams 

PodeU 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wilson, 

Powell,  Ohio 

Smith.  N.T. 

Charles,  Tex. 

Preyer 

Spence 

Winn 

Price,  ni. 

Staggers 

Wolff 

Qulllen 

Stanton, 

Wright 

RaUsback 

J.  William 

Wyatt 

Randall 

Stanton. 

Wydler 

Barlck 

James  V. 

Wylle 

Rees 

Stark 

Wyman 

Regula 

St«ed 

Yates 

Reuss 

Steele 

Tatron 

Rhodes 

Steelman 

Young,  Alaska 

Rlegle 

Steiger.  Aria, 

Young,  FlB. 

Rlnaldo 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Young,  ni. 

Roberts 

Stephens 

Young,  8.0. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Stokes 

Young,  Tex. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Zablockl 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 

Zlon 

Roe 

Stuckey 

Zwach 

Rogers 

Studds 

NAYS— 13 

Broom  fl  eld 

DingeU 

Rangel 

Carter 

Drinan 

Snyder 

Collins,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Conyers 

Hosmer 

Davis,  Wis. 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING— 60 

Blester 

Gray 

Qule 

Bingham 

Gude 

Reld 

Blackburn 

Hanna 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hlnshaw 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holifleld 

Roybal 

Burke.  CalU. 

Holt 

Ruppe 

Burke,  POa. 

Horton 

Teague 

Burton 

Howard 

Vander  Jagt 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hutchinson 

Whalen 

Clark 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Widnall 

Culver 

Kyros 

Wiggins 

Daniel  son 

McCloskey 

WUson,  Bob 

Dellums 

Macdonald 

Wilson. 

Dickinson 

MazEOll 

Charles  H., 

Dlggs 

Michel 

Calif. 

Dom 

Alllla 

Young,  Ga. 

Plynt 

r  rice,  Tex. 

Praser 

Pritchard 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  MlUs. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dickinson, 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Prtce  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Widnall. 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  CtUver. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  RoncaUo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  14747 J  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEX  OF  THK  WHOLZ 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  HJl.  14747  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagb)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  18  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  bring  before 
you  today,  H.R.  14747,  continues  in  ex- 
istence for  5  years  the  Sugar  Act  pro- 
gram which  has  worked  well  for  both 
producers  and  consumers  alike  for  40 
years.  It  is  cosponsored  by  25  members  of 
our  committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
was  overwhelmingly  reported  30  to  5  on 
May  14. 

The  procedure  under  which  this  year's 
bill  was  developed  is  a  dramatic  de- 
parture from  the  development  of  this 
legislation  in  the  past.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  memory  we  asked  and  secured  an 
"open  rule"  on  a  sugar  bill.  This  Is  the 
culmination  of  a  preannoimced  and  pre- 
determined effort  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  to  develop  a 
sugar  bill  in  an  environment  which 
would  enhance  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  the  public  in  both  the  leg- 
islation and  in  the  sugar  program.  After 
the  11  days  of  public  hearings  before 
our  full  committee,  I  appointed  an  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  to  draft  a  proposal  for 
the  full  committee.  This  subcommittee 
held  three  "public  forum"  type  of  meet- 
ings where  all  Interested  parties  were  en- 
couraged to  comment  on  the  subcommit- 
tee's actions.  In  addition,  all  of  the 
markup  sessions  of  the  full  committee 
were  conducted  in  public  where  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  its  drafting  sub- 
committee was  openly  and  publicly  ex- 
amined, debated,  and  decided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  at  times  has  been 
a  difficult  and  burdensome  procedure  but 
It  has  produced  a  product  which  our 
committee,  and  I  personally,  am  proud  to 
present  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun- 
try. It  Is.  in  fact,  a  true  committee  bill 
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and  reflects  the  views  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  oiu-  committee  but  it  Is 
still  a  complicated  program  and  one 
which  is  but  little  understood  by  most 
people. 

Of  course,  there  are  individuals  and 
there  are  groups  who  oppose  this  bUl. 
There  are  a  few  who  feel  we  do  not  need 
any  sugar  bill  and  some  simply  think  the 
whole  thing  Is  unsound.  Athough  I  can- 
not agree  with  these  conclusions,  I  can 
respect  the  judgment  of  those  who  hold 
such  views.  But  most  of  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  will  come  from  groups  that 
feel  they  can  get  some  special  advan- 
tage as  a  reward  for  the  removal  of  their 
opposition.  Some  of  these  people  can,  of 
course,  make  a  good  case  for  their  spe- 
cial demands. 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  bill  Is 
perfect.  Indeed,  I  thought  that  we  made 
some  mistakes,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  trying  to  hold  the  bill  hostage  in 
order  to  extract  further  concessions  for 
any  group.  It  is  our  thought  that  if  the 
bin  is  in  error  in  any  specific  respect,  we 
should  correct  it.  and  therefore,  we  have 
provided  the  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment. I  would,  however,  hope  that  any 
amendments  that  are  offered  will  be  con- 
sidered on  their  own  merits  and  disposed 
of  rather  than  seeking  to  recommit  the 
bill.  Indeed,  at  this  pc^t,  I  respectfully 
but  very  firmly  make  it  clear  that 
referral  or  delay  is  tantamoimt  to  kill- 
ing the  bill. 

While  I  speak -only  for  myself  and  not 
officially  for  the  committee,  I  have  no 
intention  of  considering  a  sugar  bill  on 
this  floor  this  summer  or  fall.  We  are  go- 
ing to  act  now  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue a  sugar  program  or  we  are  going  to 
abandon  it  and  take  our  chances  on  the 
world  market  just  as  we  are  doing  with 
energy.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
world  market  will  meet  our  needs,  and  if 
it  will,  we  do  not  need  a  sugar  bill.  But 
over  the  years,  the  world  market  has  seen 
far  greater  fluctuation  in  prices  than  has 
the  American  market.  It  happens  that 
right  now  we  are  in  the  period  of  greatest 
demand  for  sugar  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  smallest  availability  of  ship- 
ments from  most  of  our  suppliers.  Since 
this  bill  was  set  down  for  debate,  the 
American  price  has  just  about  equaled 
the  world  price,  but  for  2  years  past  the 
American  housewife  has  bought  sugar 
at  substantially  lower  prices  than  were 
available  on  the  world  market  And,  of 
overriding  imjxatance,  we  have  had  ade- 
quate and  dependable  supplies  of  sugar 
for  the  40  years  that  we  have  operated 
mider  this  program. 

I  can  remember  during  World  War  I 
that  sugar  almost  disappeared  from  the 
market  and  we  paid  $1  a  pound — and 
those  dollars  were  much  larger  dollars 
tJian  we  use  today.  It  has  been  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  that  we  have  had  a 
sugar  program  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
that  we  today  present  you  with  a  5-year 
extension  of  that  program.  We  ask  for 
a  5 -year  extension  rather  than  a  shorter 
period  because  with  the  present  unset- 
tled world  market  we  are  convinced  that 
foreign  countries  simply  will  not  under- 
take to  supply  our  market  without  the 
assurance  of  a  program  of  at  least  this 
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length.  Unlike  bacon  anq  beans,  wheat, 
flour,  and  beef,  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  enough  suga^  to  supply  our 
own  needs.  I 

In  recent  years  under  bur  sugar  pro- 
gnun,  we  have  produced  Just  over  50 
percent  of  our  needs.  About  one-half  of 
this  is  cane  sugar  from  Ha|raii,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  Texas,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
other  one-haif  of  this  domestic  sugar  Is 
beet  sugar  which  is  pro<}uced  in  many 
States  but  primarily  in  the  West.  With- 
out a  sugar  program,  we  Would  of  neces- 
sity either  rely  on  a  hjlgh  protective 
tariff  to  keep  foreign  su|ar  out  of  the 
coimtry  at  the  expense  of  American  con- 
sumers or  we  would  find  our  domestic 
sugar  production  rapidly^  disappearing. 
Even  with  present  high  prices  for  raw 
sugar,  domestic  production  is  dropping 
because  sugar  production!  anywhere  in- 
volves substantial  capital  tnd  labor  costs 
and  other  competitive  crops  are  taking 
over  the  use  of  the  land,  ^ere  we  to  let 
the  price  of  sugar  drop  t^  the  levels  of 
the  world  market  as  It  lias  existed  for 
many  years,  there  simply  could  be  no 
sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
we  would  quickly  find  ourpelves  in  a  far 
worse  position  in  regard  to  price  and 
availability  of  sugar  than  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  regard  to  oil.   ! 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
place  our  reliance  for  suga^  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  cartels.  Interestingly  enough, 
many  of  the  major  natlone  of  the  world 
have  developed  sugar  programs  of  their 
own,  ail  of  which  are  soknewhat  com- 
parable to  our  program.  Great  Britain 
has  a  sugar  program;  Prance  has  a  sugar 
program:  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  sugar 
program.  This  does  not  prove  that  the 
United  States  m\ist  have  a  sugar  pro- 
gram but  I  think  it  strongly  indicates 
the  desirability  of  something  along  this 
line. 

Aerodynamic  engineers  oannot  tell  you 
how  the  bimiblebee  flies,  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  the  sugar  program  func- 
tions, but  for  40  yean  It  has  worked 
quite  well.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can 
exjdaln  that  we  must  have  dependable 
supplies  of  foreign  sugar  while  at  the 
same  time  we  take  steps  to  assure  pro- 
duction of  a  substantial  amount  of 
domestic  sugar.  We  have  Med  to  assure 
the  movement  of  adequate  amounts  of 
foreign  sugar  and  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar  through  prtce  Incentives. 
We  provided  that  the  total  supply  of 
sugar  coming  on  the  American  market 
will  not  greatly  exceed  the  demand  for 
sugar  at  reasonable  pricey.  The  Sugar 
Act  establishes  a  price  objective.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  the  orice  objective 
would  be  about  12  cents  la  poimd,  far 
below  the  present  world  price  but  in  line 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to 
get  the  sugar  we  will  need  in  normal 
times.  We  undertake  to  direct  the  de- 
sired amount  of  sugar  into  the  American 
market,  first  by  giving  Apierlcan  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  t0  produce  all 
they  will  but  trying  to  m^ke  sure  they 
will  use  and  produce  the  allotments  as- 
signed to  them.  The  total  domestic  al- 
lotment for  next  year  under  this  bill 
Is  6,685,000  tons  with  the  proviso  that 
domestic  quotas   will  be   Increased  by 


whatever  amount  American  producers 
will  grow  up  to  8  million  tons. 

We  then  make  Incentive  payments  to 
these  dcmestic  producers,  these  payments 
will  be  reduced  from  a  starting  point  of 
80  cents  down  to  35  cents  per  ton  and  we 
propose  to  make  payments  only  on  the 
basic  production  which  will  in  no  event 
exceed  $9,400  per  producer.  In  the  past, 
these  payments  amounted  In  some  cases 
to  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  per  pro- 
ducer. We  have,  therefore,  greatly  re- 
duced the  payments  believing  that  with 
a  slight  increase  of  49  cents  per  ton  in 
the  objective  price  that  we  will  still  get 
production.  These  payments  will  be  made, 
as  they  have  been  made  in  the  past,  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  tariff  of  62  ',2  cents  per 
ton  on  all  imported  sugar.  We  estimate 
that  even  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
excise  tax  the  net  revenues  from  this 
sugar  program  •will  exceed  Its  cost  by 
some  $40  or  $50  million  per  year. 

We  recognize  that  there  will  be  those 
who  will  contend  that  we  should  make 
no  payments  but  we  have  felt  we  were  un- 
willing to  accept  this  risk  which  could 
very  easily  lead  us  into  a  complete  loss  of 
our  domestic  production  thus  placing 
American  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign producers. 

Historically,  our  sugar  program  has 
provided  quite  substantial  advantages  to 
those  who  worked  in  the  industry.  We 
have  continued  all  of  the  labor  benefits 
and  have  materially  added  to  them  but 
we  did  not  extend  these  benefits  as  far 
as  some  of  the  labor  organizations  felt 
they  should  be  extended.  What  we  did 
was  to  listen  to  the  argiunents  and  where 
we  felt  there  was  a  real  valid  reason  for 
extension,  we  gave  It. 

For  instance,  we  provided  that  labor 
claims  should  be  adjudicated  by  hearing 
examiners  of  the  department — not  by 
farmer-controlled  conmilttees.  We  pro- 
vided that  farmers  could  not  overcharge 
workers  for  goods  and  services  and  thus, 
in  effect,  reduce  their  wages.  But  we  did 
not  use  this  bill  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing all  incentive  for  more  efficient  and 
more  productive  work  as  we  were  re- 
quested to  do.  We  recognize  that  these 
amendments  will  be  presented  again  and 
the  House  will  work  its  will.  I  only  want 
to  plead  with  Members  to  recognize  the 
committee  did  give  sugar  workers  sub- 
stantially new  benefits  while  at  the  same 
time  we  reduced  the  benefits  of  pro- 
ducers. We  cannot  go  too  far  in  tt^lng 
away  the  inducement  to  produce  and  ex- 
pect to  maintain  the  supplies  our  con- 
sumers need. 

After  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  en- 
courage domestic  production,  we  know 
that  we  must  still  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  about  one-half  of  our  sugar. 
To  get  this  sugar,  we  have  allocated 
this  foreign  production  to  some  32  coun- 
tries. We  did  not  make  assignments  ca- 
priciously. We  would  not  pretend  our  al- 
lotments were  a  perfect  pattern.  We  sim- 
ply took  what  we  had  and  built  an  that. 
We  assigned  allotments  to  foreign  sup- 
pliers first  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
had  been  supplying.  We  gave  credit  for 
extra  tormage  supplied  by  foreign  na- 
tions at  our  request  aiMl  we  penalized 
those  countries  that  had  not  met  their 


quotas.  We  dropped  those  countries 
which  had  not  supplied  any  sugar.  We 
forgave  those  coimtries  that  could  show 
they  had  been  prevented  from  delivering 
by  an  act  of  God — drought. 

World  sugar  supplies  are  now,  and  for 
the  foreseeable  futiu-e  will  be,  extremely 
tight.  Our  guiding  purpose  was  to  secure 
adequate  and  dependable  supphes  of 
sugar  for  the  United  States  because  we 
consider  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  to  supply  American  con- 
sumers with  all  the  sugar  they  need, 
whenever  they  need  it,  and  always  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  doing  this,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  must  keep  as  many  Ameri- 
can producers  in  business  as  possible  and 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  assuring 
them  a  reasonable  income  from  their 
product. 

Basically  I  know  of  only  two  alterna- 
tives. Of  course  the  most  obvious  would 
be  to  abandon  American  sugar  produc- 
tion and  to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Foreigners  can  produce  sugar 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  if  we  woiild  admit  un- 
limited amounts  of  foreign  sugar  without 
any  tariff  or  excise  tax,  we  could  expect 
at  some  time  in  the  future  to  receive  such 
quantities  of  sugar  as  to  completely  de- 
stroy both  the  cane  and  beet  industries 
in  this  coimtry.  When  all  sources  of  do- 
mestic sugar  have  been  destroyed,  we 
could  then,  I  think,  reasonably  expect  the 
foreign  cartels  to  give  us  all  the  consid- 
eration that  was  extended  by  the  Arab 
league  during  the  recent  energy  crisis, 
thus  in  effect  transferring  the  control  of 
our  sugar  supplies  from  the  American 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Havana.  The 
other  alternative  would  be  to  keep  the 
domestic  industry  alive  by  excessively 
high  tariffs  on  all  foreign  importations. 
We  could  keep  out  foreign  sugar  but  In 
doing  so  we  would  necessarily  force  the 
American  consiuners  to  pay  substantially 
higher  prices  than  they  are  now  paying. 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  one  of  these 
alternatives  is  anytliing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  want  to  embrace  and  I 
must,  therefore,  point  out  that  If  you  kill 
this  bill,  you  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  some  other  method  of  meeting 
our  sugar  needs.  But  whatever  you  wish, 
I  must  repeat  that  the  decision  is  going 
to  have  to  be  made  now.  It  cannot  be 
postponed  until  next  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  clear  legislative  history  of  this  bill  that 
there  are  several  technical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  printed  report  on 
this  bill  (H.  Rept.  93-1049). 

These  errors  were  made  in  the  printing 
of  the  report  after  it  left  our  committee 
and  have  been  corrected  in  oiir  commit- 
tee file  copies. 

The  incidence  of  this  type  of  error 
seems  to  be  growing  and  in  my  opinion 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  kind  of 
error  is  most  detrimental  to  the  legisla- 
tive process  which  requires  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  development  of  ex- 
tremely technical  and  complex  statutory 
material. 

For  posterity,  however,  we  wish  these 
corrections  to  be  duly  noted: 

First.  Page  2,  number  7(e),  the  word 
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"workers"  Is  misspelled  the  first  time 
such  word  appears. 

Second.  Page  6,  line  20,  the  word 
"sugar"  is  misspelled. 

Third.  Page  8,  line  11,  the  word 
"sporadic"  should  read  "specific". 

Fourth.  Page  9,  paragraph  H,  the  words 
"212  of  the  Act."  should  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  first  line  and  the  second  line 
should  be  deleted. 

Fifth.  Page  11,  fourth  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  the  figure  "1,125,020" 
should  be  "1,126,020". 

Sixth.  Page  11,  in  paragraph  10,  the 
symbol  "$"  should  be  deleted  immedi- 
atelj'  prior  to  the  figure  "6,685,000". 

Seventh.  Page  12,  the  fourth  coliunn  of 
the  table  should  read  "FC-FS"  not 
"PC-FC",  and  the  footnote  number  after 
Venezuela  should  be  "5",  not  "2". 

Eighth.  Page  13,  footnote  number  3 
sliould  read  "not  applicable",  not  "not 
available". 

Ninth.  Page  14,  line  5  from  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  the  woi"d  "where"  should 
read  "when". 

Tenth.  Page  103,  in  the  first  paragraph 
the  word  "business"  is  misspelled. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill,  H.R.  14747. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  weeks  of 
dedicated  effort  by  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  diligently 
U>  present  a  constructive,  workable  bill. 

For  the  past  several  months  this  bill 
has  been  the  chief  and  sometimes  the 
predominant  focus  of  the  compiittee's  at- 
tention. I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that 
as  this  debate  proceeds.  Members  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  complex  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  are  both  tech- 
nically sound  and  openly  arrived  at. 
While  this  bill  is  the  first  sugar  bill  hi  a 
long  time,  if  ever,  to  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  here  on  the  fioor,  I  would 
hope  we  can  stay  as  close  to  the  commit- 
tee bin  as  possible. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Poagb)  has  set  forth  the 
basic  perimeters  of  this  bill  very  ably, 
so  I  shsill  not  repeat  them.  I  shall,  in- 
stead, in  my  allotted  time,  devote  my  re- 
marks to  two  basic  questions  that  critics 
have  raised  alout  this  bill. 

The  first  is  this  one:  Has  the  commit- 
tee misconceived  the  sugar  market  and 
wed  itself  to  a  legislative  antique  that 
may  have  functioned  in  the  past  but  is 
no  longer  effective? 

I  say  "No"  to  that  question,  and  here  is 
why. 

We  are  very  well  aware  of  the  current 
market  situation — and  I  beUeve  we  can 
see  the  trends  that  are  developing. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  world  demand 
for  sugar  is  outpacing  world  supply.  For 
4  straight  years  now  this  has  happened. 
It  has  happened  because  the  popiilation 
of  this  planet  is  expanding  In  such  a 
manner  that  every  year  there  are  85  mil- 
lion more  people  on  the  world  scene — 
and  each  one  of  them  has  a  sweet  tooth 
for  sugar  Just  like  you  and  I  do. 

World  production,  just  to  keep  up  with 
this  added  demand,  needs  to  find  a  pro- 
duction capacity  of  3  million  tons,  an 


amoimt  as  large  as  our  entire  sugar  beet 
output  every  year  to  satisfy  that  sweet 
tooth. 

Think  of  it!  Every  2  years  the  world 
demand  calls  for  a  "new  Cuba"  or  some  6 
million  tons  of  sugar — and  in  the  next  5 
years  a  whole  new  market,  bigger  than 
the  total  needs  of  the  United  States,  will 
develop. 

Now  where  is  that  new  sugar  going  to 
come  from? 

We  think  a  great  deal  of  it  will  come 
from  expanded  sugar  producing  facilities 
both  at  home  and  overseas  If  there  Is 
some  stability  In  our  sugar  market. 

But  do  you  think  for  1  minute  that 
the  enormous  capital  investments  needed 
to  expand  sugar  f  acihties  would  be  made 
if  there  were  no  sugar  program  at  sdl? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  committee  did 
not  think  so,  and  I  hope  the  House  does 
not  think  so. 

The  Sugar  Act  is  all  that  stands  be- 
tween our  consimiing  public  and  eco- 
nomic anarchy.  H.R  14747  builds  on  the 
past,  but  looks  to  the  future. 

To  those  critics  who  contend  we  should 
kill  the  sugar  program  I  suggest  a  quick 
look  at  what  is  happening  on  bauxite 
and  oil. 

The  exporting  nations  are  more  and 
more  concentrating  their  efforts  on  in- 
ternational cartel-like  operations.  The 
Arabs  have  proved  how  economically 
painful  such  an  effort  can  be.  The  Ja- 
maicans are  now  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  on  bauxite.  As  we  all  know,  the 
United  States  has  practically  no  bauxite, 
the  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made. 
As  the  world's  largest  suppUer  of  bauxite, 
Jamaica  is  conveniently  located  for  the 
United  States  In  comparison  with  the 
other  major  suppliers  of  the  world,  and 
she  ships  most  of  her  exported  bauxite  to 
the  United  States  although  she  has  con- 
tracts with  other  industrial  rmtions.  She 
has  contracts  in  which  "unilateral  impo- 
sition of  taxes"  Is  not  supposed  to  hap- 
pen. But  appsu^ntly  she  is  scheduled  to 
do  so. 

The  government  In  Jamaica  has  an- 
nounced that  "world  terms  of  trade  have 
changed  so  drastically  and  mercilessly 
against  countries  like  Jamaica  that  the 
situation  morally  approximates  a  legal 
right  to  cancel  a  contract  because  of  acts 
of  God  or  enemies  of  state."  Prime  Min- 
ister Michael  Manley  has  proposed  what 
would  amount  to  a  sixfold  Jump  In  tax 
levies  on  bauxite  exports.  The  proposals 
must  be  approved  by  Parliament  which 
is  now  in  session.  While  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  protested  the 
new  tax  levies  and  are  negotiating,  quite 
obviously  Jamaica  is  going  to  try  to  get 
the  highest  price  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sugar  program, 
the  same  phenomenon  probably  would 
occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  main  sugar 
producing  nations.  Although  we  buy 
sugar  from  nearly  thi-ee  dozen  countries, 
only  a  handful  are  large  and  intema- 
tiontdly  significant  producers. 

And  settled  among  these  large  world 
producers  is  Cuba,  still  the  key  sugar 
exporting  nation  in  the  world  and  one 
which  I  would  hate  to  see  us  become 
dependent  uptm  as  the  pacesetter  for 


prices  In  an  American  market  tied  to 
the  world  market. 

A  second  question  that  has  been  raised 
goes  something  Uke  this:  "While  HJl. 
14747  is  pretty  sweet  for  the  growers,  it 
does  not  do  much  for  consumers,  does 
it?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  benefit  sugar  producers.  It 
would  be  strange  Indeed  If  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  produced  a  bill  that  was 
not  at  least  designed  to  be  beneficial 
for  any  of  our  producers,  but  that  fact 
does  not  make  our  effort  Inconsistent 
with  consumer  benefits.  After  all,  the 
consumer  is  the  farmer's  ultimate  cus- 
tomer, and  the  consumer  needs  to  have 
someone  who  Is  financially  able  to  grow 
the  sugar  that  we  all  need. 

Thus,  our  central  philosophy  through- 
out the  consideration  of  this  bill  has 
been  to  concentrate  on  supply.  We 
figiu-ed  demand  will  take  care  of  Itself. 
It  is  strong  enough  now  and  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Yes,  we  concentrated  on  means  to 
achieve  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 
Here  is  how  we  did  that: 

First,  by  establishing  the  legislative 
underpinnings  for  a  prosperous  domes- 
tic industry  through  an  extension  and 
modification  of  the  Sugar  Act; 

Second,  by  giving  our  producers  and 
the  world  producers  the  assurance  of 
stability  and  continuity  by  recommend- 
ing a  long-term — that  Is,  5-year — exten- 
sion rather  than  a  short  unstable  exten- 
sion of  ttie  act. 

Third,  by  giving  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  use  quarterly  quotas  to 
achieve  the  supply  objectives  of  the  set 
so  he  can  get  sugar  into  the  United 
States  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

Fomth,  we  resisted  the  suggestion  of 
some  people  in  the  sugar  industry  that 
corn  can  be  brought  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Instead,  the  committee  bill  leaves  com 
producers  free  to  compete  and  develop 
new  sweetener  technology  that  can  only 
benefit  the  constuner. 

Fifth,  we  set  the  minimimi  domestic 
quotas  much  lower  than  the  levels  sought 
by  the  domestic  sugar  groups  that  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  We  did  so 
in  a  search  for  a  realistic  quota  that 
would  give  reliable  foreign  suppliers  the 
signal  that  they  would  not  be  required 
to  stand  in  constant  uncertainty  over  the 
size  of  U.S.  deficits. 

Sixth,  we  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
one-half  cent  excise  tax  on  sugar  con- 
sumers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
bill  keeps  the  basic  framework  of  the 
Sugar  Act  intact.  It  builds  on  the  frame- 
work of  a  program  that  has  proven  work- 
able in  the  past  and  is  working  now. 

Critics,  of  course,  say  the  act  is  not 
working  now  and  offer  as  a  solution  its 
repeal.  Yet  for  the  past  year  the  U.S. 
price  of  sugar  has  been  as  much  as  7 
cents  below  the  world  price.  It  strikes  me 
that  what  the  critics  of  the  program 
would  "save"  us  from  are:  First,  lower 
prices;  second,  some  degree  of  economic 
stability  and  discipline;  and  third, 
friendly  relations  with  about  three  dozen 
countries. 

To  those  critics  who  have  this  solution. 
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the  gentle- 
ranking  mi- 


with  his 


I  say  "Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  no 
thanks." 

In  Buounary,  Mr.  Chainn^.  let  me  say 
what  this  bin  is  not.  It  14  not  a  sugar 
lobby  bUl.  No  segment  of  the  sugar  lobby 
apparently  is  pleased  with  everything  in 
this  bill.  It  is  not  a  Doparttnent  of  Agri- 
culture bill  sent  to  us  on  a  silver  platter 
with  a  big  bow  on  it.  And  it  is  not  Just 
a  sugar  farmer  bill. 

It  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  that  has  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  prepared  by  the 
committee  after  months  ofi  laborious  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  bin  that  the  Department  of 
State  finds  to  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral foreign  policy  of  the  tJnited  States 
and  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  properly  and  effectively  administer. 
And  last  but  not  least,  thla  bill  is  a  na- 
tional bill.  It  benefits  consumers  as  well 
as  fsuimers.  It  maintains  and  expands 
benefits  to  workers  in  refineries  and  in 
the  fields.  It  Is  a  bill  that  cleared  our 
committee  bj-  a  6-to-l  mariin  and  It  de- 
serves the  confidence  and  tfie  support  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chaii 
s^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  tl 
norlty  member  for  yielding. 
I  want  to  associate  my.i 
remarks  and  the  remarks  <^f  the  Chair- 
man. ' 

I  must  report  to  the  Colmnittee  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  especially 
the  subcoizmiittee,  spent  da^  in  hearings 
and  hundreds  of  hours  of  Icareful  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  aspects,  and 
stxKlied  in  depth  all  of  thej  factors  that 
are  lUTolvcd.  I  believe  that  it  will  do  the 
most  to  encourage  both  domestic  and 
foreign  production  and  to  m9et  the  needs 
of  the  world  and  our  coudtry.  That  is 
the  thing  that  we  must  d4— encourage 
domes  tic  and  foreign  produdtion  of  sugar 
because  from  each  source  we  get  about 
one-half  of  our  supply.         | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  thkt  this  Com- 
mittee and  this  House  wlUj  overwhelm- 
ingly adopt  this  legislation.  | 
I  thank  the  jrentleman  fdr  yielding. 
Mr.  W.\MPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thinkj  the  record 
should  note  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  maqe  many  con- 
tributioas  in  our  deliberations  on  this 
legislation,  and  more  espectally  was  he 
an  effective  spokesman  fo|-  the  sugar 
beet  producers,  particularly  in  the  great 
Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota  and  the 
adjoining  areas.  We  are  grateful  for  his 
contribution.  ] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloradj).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  t^  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorada  I 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  as  a  new 
ranking  member  on  this  committee  and 
associate  mysell  with  his  ijemarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  HJl.  14747  as 
reported  out  by  the  Commitltee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


It  has  been  my  privilege  to 


committee  that  considered  tliis  bill.  I  am, 


serve  on  the 


therefore,  fully  aware  and  appreciative 
of  the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  full 
committee  and  of  the  special  ad  hoc 
r^oup  in  the  committee  to  bring  to  the 
floor  a  sugar  bill  that  will  meet  the  over- 
all objectives  of  our  Federal  sugar  pro- 
gram. These  objectives  are:  First  and 
foremost,  to  provide  consumers  in  this 
country  with  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
at  reasonable  prices;  second,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  interest,  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  viable  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try; and  third,  to  promote  and  strength- 
en the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Having  observed  and  particip<kted  in  the 
long  and  arduous  deliberations  which 
sought  to  attain  these  objectives,  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  have  been  achieved 
in  a  workable  and  balanced  manner  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
14747  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  beet  sugar  industry 
is  an  important  and  integral  factor  in 
the  agriculture  and  commercial  economy 
of  my  district  and  has  been  for  some  75 
years.  Colorado  boasts  11  beet  sugar 
processing  plants.  The  corporate  head- 
quarters of  two  of  the  largest  beet  sugar 
companies  in  the  country  are  located  In 
the  State.  No  less  than  21  counties  in 
Colorado  produce  sugar  beets.  The  thou- 
sands of  growers  in  the  State  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  legislation — not  only 
of  and  for  themselves,  but  in  the  Interest 
of  maintaining  a  strong  American  in- 
dustry for  the  long-range  benefit  of 
Americaui  consiuners. 

Of  paramount  interest,  I  believe.  Is 
that  we  provide  domestic  producers  and 
our  dependable  foreign  suppliers  with 
long-term  legislation  In  order  that  they 
can  make  those  necessary  plans  and 
commit  the  necessary  capital  and  man- 
power to  assure  that  this  country  has 
adequate  sugar  supplies  when  and  where 
they  are  needed. 

To  that  end,  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  an  extremely  important 
factor. 

We  cannot  expect  farmers  such  as 
those  in  my  district  to  make  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  new  machinery  and  other 
equipment  to  improve  eflBclency  and  in- 
crease production  if  we  cannot  assure 
those  farmers  that  this  program  will  be 
in  effect  for  a  minimum  of  5  years.  A 
term  shorter  than  that  will  indicate  to 
the  farmer  that  severe  and  substantial 
changes  may  be  in  the  offing  and  that  It 
may  be  in  his  economic  interests  to  guard 
against  such  a  possibility  by  keeping  his 
investments  to  a  minimum.  To  that  end, 
no  one  benefits — not  the  producer  and 
certainly  not  the  consimier. 

Similarly,  the  cost  of  a  new  beet  sugar 
producing  facility  requires  an  investment 
of  around  $30  to  $40  million.  New  and 
expanded  production  facilities  are  the 
only  means  by  which  expanded  agricul- 
tural production  can  be  accommodated. 
However,  Investors  carmot  be  expected 
to  commit  millions  of  dollars  if  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  whole  sugar  policy 
of  this  Nation  might  be  revised  within  a 
short  time. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  Amer- 
prefer  a  sugar  program  of  long-term  du- 
ica's  foreign  quota  holders  would  also 
ration  in  order  to  plan  their  own  expan- 
sion smd  commit  the  necessary  capital  to 


assure  the  production  capabilities  neces- 
sary to  meet  their  long-range  commit- 
ments to  this  market. 

And  finally,  the  big  users  of  sugar— 
the  bottlers,  the  bakers,  and  the  confec- 
tioners— need  the  stability  offered  by 
long-term  legislation  rather  than  a 
short-term  policy  that  subjects  them  to 
uncertainties.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  industrial  users  bf  sugar  would  be 
interested  in  a  sugar  policy  that  encour- 
ages orderly  growth,  encourages  orderly 
production,  and  encourages  orderly  mar- 
keting rather  than  the  dlsorderliness 
which  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
short-term  extension.  And  it  is,  after  all, 
the  cons\maers  who  are  the  basis  for  this 
legislation  and  it  is  the  consumers  who 
will  benefit  from  increased  domestic  and 
foreign  production  and  from  the  long- 
term  stability  that  the  increased  produc- 
tion brings. 

H.R.  14747  eliminates  large  Govern- 
ment payments  to  sugar  producers.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  excise  tax  collected 
on  refined  sugar  has  always  been  tied 
directly  to  the  conditional  payments 
n;ade  to  growers.  The  excise  tax  was  col- 
lected on  refined  sugar  and,  in  effect, 
held  in  escrow  for  the  fanner  xmtll  he 
had  met  all  of  the  restrictive  and  social 
provisions  of  the  program.  The  excise  tax 
money  funded  the  payment  and  the  pay- 
ment was  part  of  the  grower's  income 
for  his  crop.  It  was  not  a  subsidy,  it  was 
crop  income  conditioned  with  meeting 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  However,  the 
fact  that  a  few  of  the  very  large  growers 
received  Government  payments  in  excess 
of  $1  million  was  misimderstood  by  the 
public — particularly,  when  the  short- 
hand phrase,  "subsidies,"  wsis  used  by 
the  media  in  stories  about  such  Sugar 
Act  payments.  H.R.  14747  will  eliminate 
the  large  Government  payments.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  pa3rment  in  excess  of  $9,- 
400  will  be  made. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  growers  in  my 
district  have  been  attracted  away  from 
sugar  beets  over  the  past  2  years  by  the 
high  prices  which  prevailed  for  other 
crops.  It  Is  vital  for  sugar  beet  produc- 
tion and  thus  In  the  consumer's  Interest 
that  per-acre  income  for  sugar  beets 
maintain  Its  relative  position  with  per- 
acre  Income  for  other  crops.  Only  In  tWs 
manner  will  the  beet  sugar  industry  be 
able  to  increase  its  production  to  protect 
the  American  consumers  against  run- 
away world  sugar  prices.  H.R.  14747 
makes  it  possible  for  sugar  beets  to  be 
competitive  while  not  increasing  refined 
sugar  prices.  Indeed,  under  H.R.  14747. 
prices  to  consumers  should  decrease  im- 
mediately upon  the  bill  becoming  law. 
and  surely,  by  encouraging  more  produc- 
tion as  H.R.  14747  does,  consumer  prices 
will  decrease  over  the  long  term. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  has  to 
do  with  the  supply  management  features 
of  H.R.  14747.  There  was  much  discussion 
when  this  bill  was  before  the  committee 
relative  to  the  need  for  sugar  users  to 
hedge  In  the  market.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  is  the  farmer  who  cannot 
hedge  in  the  futures  market.  When  his 
crop  matures,  he  must  deliver  it  to  the 
market.  He  carmot  hold  it  off  awaiting  a 
period  of  high  prices. 
The  committee  long  and  seriously  con- 
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sidered  these  problems.  It  determined 
that  market  fluctuations  above  96  per- 
cent of  the  target  price  will  provide  suffi- 
cient variation  to  permit  hedging  while 
maintaining  some  price  protection  for 
the  small  farmer.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  requirement  in  the  bill  that  the 
Secretary  reduce  consimiptlon  require- 
ments whenever  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
falls  below  96  percent  of  the  price  objec- 
tive for  15  consecutive  market  days  per- 
mits sufficient  flexibility  for  those  who 
desire  to  hedge  but  offers  protection  for 
the  farmer  against  prices  so  low  as  to  be 
ruinous. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  decisions  re- 
garding the  labor  provisions  in  this  bill. 
The  labor  provisions  have  been  strength- 
ened to  further  assure  that  benefits  from 
the  sugar  program  accrue  equitably  to 
the  workers  as  well  as  the  consimiers,  re- 
finers, and  farmers.  It  is  a  delicate  bal- 
ance and  I  urge  that  there  be  no  further 
amendments  to  the  wage  and  labor  pro- 
visions. 

Indeed,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  14747 
as  it  was  brought  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  move  this  along  I  suggest 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  yield  some 
time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14747. 
As  a  cosponsor  and  as  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  drafting  subcommittee  that 
worked  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  I 
want  to  say  I  believe  this  is  a  bill  that 
is  truly  In  the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

When  we  started  our  consideration  of 
this  legislation  back  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  we  had  two  btislc  choices. 
The  first  was  to  have  a  sugar  program. 
The  second  was  to  let  the  sugar  law 
die. 
I  for  one  chose  the  former  route. 
Why? 

First,  I  believe  the  Nation  needs  a 
sugar  program.  Our  intemational  rela- 
tions with  32  nations  rest  in  a  significant 
manner  on  a  Sugar  Act. 

Jobs  for  wortcers  up  and  down  our 
coasts  depend  on  a  Sugar  Act. 

Incomes  and  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands of  sugar  fanners  and  their  employ- 
ees depend  on  a  Sugar  Act. 

And  the  continuing  ability  of  Amer- 
ican consimiers  to  acquire  sugar  at  rea- 
sonable prices  In  sufficient  quantity  de- 
pends on  a  Sugar  Act. 

Sure,  the  present  act  and  this  bill  as 
well,  are  complicated  and  highly  tech- 
nical. But,  let  us  face  it.  We  live  in  a 
complicated  and  complex  sugar  maiket- 
ing  world  and  some  kind  of  basic  disci - 
pllD?  and  order  is  needed  to  prevent  total 
economic  anarchy  f  i-om  prevailing  in  our 
sugar  markets. 

There  were  those  In  the  committee  who 
advocated  the  end  of  a  sugar  program. 
The  same  views  will  be  expressed  in  this 
debate,  but  I  submit  it  would  be  a  bad 
mistake  to  kill  this  program. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  for  senti- 
mental reasons  of  the  past  or  even  for 
the  record  of  the  Sugar  Act's  perform- 
ance for  the  psist  four  decades,  as  posi- 
tive as  that  record  may  be. 


No,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  kill  this 
program  because  doing  so  would  throw 
oiu:  Nation  into  a  sea  of  imcertainty  in 
the  futiu-e. 

No  one,  of  course,  knows  the  future, 
but  we  can  smd  should  recognize  some  of 
the  factors  that  are  at  work  In  the  future 
world  of  sugar: 

Population  Is  expanding  throughout 
the  world; 
Sugar  demand  Is  zooming;  and 
U.S.  production  has  been  stabilizing. 
Yet,  we  win  need  more  and  more  sugar 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Who  is  going  to  build  the  new  facilities 
to  grow  and  process  this  additional 
sugar? 

Won't  It  have  to  be  somebody  who  is 
willing  to  risk  enormous  amounts  of  cap- 
ital? And  do  you  think  this  capital,  either 
here  at  home  or  overseas,  is  going  to  flow 
to  a  business  that  is  cast  upon  a  turbu- 
lent sea  of  economic  uncertainty? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  needs  a 
sugar  program  and  that  is  what  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  forward  by  a  30-to-5 
vote. 

I  am  proud  to  say  this  is  an  Agriculture 
Committee  bill.  We  wrote  It  imder  the 
best  procedure  we  could  devise  to  earn 
the  confidence  of  the  House  and  the  pub- 
lic that  this  bill  Is  In  the  broad  public 
interest. 

I  hope  that  as  the  debate  proceeds 
and  as  the  amendment  process  tests  the 
reasoning  and  the  rationale  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  House  will  agree  that  this  Is 
a  good  bill;  that  it  is  a  sound  bill:  and 
that  it  deserves  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  14747 — which  will 
amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
I  have  a  keen  Interest  In  legislation 
which  Eiffects  the  beet  sugar  industry, 
California  growers  and  processors  pro- 
duce more  beet  sugar  than  any  other 
State,  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  one 
of  the  principal  beet-growing  areas  with- 
in the  State  of  California. 

The  need  for  the  Sugar  Act  amend- 
ments Is  greater  now  than  ever  before. 
During  4  of  the  past  5  crop  years,  the 
world  consumption  of  sugar  has  exceeded 
the  world  production. 

Using  California  as  an  example,  the 
State's  annual  beet  sugar  output  is  about 
18,500.000  hundredweight.  California's 
annual  consumption  of  sugar,  however, 
exceeds  22,000,000  hundredweight,  and 
continues  to  expand  with  our  peculation 
growth  and  industrial  use  in  canneries 
and  other  food -processing  industries. 
The  present  Nation  and  worldwide  supply 
and  demand  inbalance  has  resulted  in 
reduced  working  stocks,  spot  shortages, 
and  the  highest  sugar  prices  since  1920. 
I  find  It  difficult  to  criticize  oxa  pres- 
ent sugar  program.  It  has  stood  Cali- 
fornia's sugar  Industry  and  the  stigar 
Industry  of  this  country  In  good  stead 
for  msmy  years.  The  program  has  created 
a  stable  sugar  market,  caused  the  price 
of  sugar — until  recent  mcmths— to  the 
housewife  and  industrial  users  to  be  rea- 
sonable, encouraged  the  family  farmer 
to  stay  in  business,  and  helped  to  create 
good  will  among  countries  exporting 
sugar  to  the  United  States. 


I  note  that  during  early  1974,  the  price 
of  so-called  world  market  sxigar  has  been 
nearly  $5  per  hundredweight  higher 
than  U.S.  .sugar  prices.  I  cite  this  as  one 
indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sugar  program,  and  the  need  now  for  the 
act's  basdc  objectives  to  be  continued  for 
another  5  years,  with  the  improvements 
which  are  before  us  today.  In  effect,  we 
will  be  "tuning  up"  what  some  would 
characterize  as  one  of  the  "most  suc- 
cessful agricultural  programs"  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

Broadly  stated,  H.R.  14747  would  ac- 
complish these  ends:  First,  further  in- 
crease domestic  sugar  producticHi;  sec- 
ond, continue  to  attract  foreign  produc- 
ers to  the  U.S.  market;  and  third,  con- 
tinue the  current  sugar  program — with 
improvements  to  keep  it  up  with  the 
times — for  another  5  years. 

H.R.  14747  would  continue  the  Federal 
subsidy  provisions  of  the  present  sugar 
program — but  would  limit  that  subsidy 
to  $9,400 — based  up<m  a  new  sliding  scale 
of  35  cents  down  to  0  at  6,000  tons.  No 
grower,  therefore,  could  receive  more 
than  $9,400.  But  the  price  objective  for- 
mula under  the  act  would  also  be  re- 
vised, to  reflect  a  49-cent  increase  with 
assurance  that  growers  would  receive 
that  increase  by  the  addition  of  a  pass- 
through  provision.  The  pi-esent  excise 
tax  would  expire  in  June  1975. 

One  particularly  attractive  and,  in  my 
view,  workable  featiire  of  the  bill  before 
us  is  the  so-called  corridor  and  qxiarterly 
quota  provisions.  When  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar  drops  bekrw  the  bill's  price 
objective — llVi  cents  per  pound — by  4 
percent  or  more  for  15  consecutive  mar- 
ket days,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  set  quarterly " 
quotas  to  meet  the  price  objectives  of 
the  act.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  conduct  surveys  and 
investigations  relating  to  marketing, 
transportation,  and  use  of  sugar  and 
other  sweeteners. 

The  bill  would  modify  in  six  important 
aspects,  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  While  not  a  panacea,  these  modifi- 
cations represent  further  significant  Im- 
provements In  labor  conditioss  for  sugar 
workers.  I  understand  additional  labor 
amendments  are  to  be  proposed  which 
would  further  refine  and  add  to  the  li^bor 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  today  and 
I  Intend  to  support  most  of  t^oee  amend- 
ments. 

As  we  all  know,  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
is  not  imlque.  The  government  of  nearly 
every  sugar-producing  coimtry — of  ivhlch 
there  are  about  60 — exercfe^  some  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  production,  re- 
fining, and  marketing  of  sugar.  "World 
trade"  In  sugar  is  characterized  by  spe- 
cial marketing  arrangements  More  thsm 
half  of  total  world  exports  enters  Inter- 
national trade  charmels  imder  preferen- 
tial treatments. 

It  is  clear  that  while  present  sugar 
prices  have  been  affected  by  inflationary 
and  short  supply  pressures,  those  price 
hikes  clearly  would  have  been  greater 
in  the  absence  of  our  existing  program — 
and  prices  may  go  higher  without  the 
modifications  to  the  existing  program  as 
set  forth  in  H.R.  14747. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
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may  consume  to  the  e^e^itleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay).  i 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chalrtnan,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Sugar  Act.  It  Is  compelling 
that  we  maintain  a  sttong  domestic 
sugar-producing  Industry. 

In  other  areas  we  have  seen  the  dras- 
tic effect  of  rel3^g  increasingly  on  for- 
eign sui^Ilers.  It  leaves  us  with  no  de- 
fense against  short  supplies  and  high 
world  prices. 

The  Sugar  Act  serves  to  eliminate  both 
the  extremely  high  prloes  for  sugar, 
which  hurt  U.S.  consirniens,  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  prices  which  would  destroy 
the  domestic  Industry.  By  Insuring  U.S. 
consiuners  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar, 
the  act  has  held  recent  $ugar  cost  in- 
creases in  the  United  States  below  the 
world  price  despite  serious  worldwide 
short  supply  tmd  Inflationary  pressures. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
domestic  prices  for  new  ;sugar  was  24 
percent  below  the  world  price. 

When  sugar  prices  are  low  the  Sugar 
Act  Is  necessary  to  keep^  the  domestic 
industry  alive.  Low  profit  i  margins  have 
drastically  cut  back  domestic  production 
in  recent  years  In  some  areas  and  with- 
out the  act  the  loss  waud  have  been  more 
severe.  In  Utah  there  used  to  be  12  sugar 
processing  factories  and  now  there  Is  only 
one.  The  increased  cost  to  Utah  sugar 
beet  farmers  of  transporting  their  crop 
to  more  distant  factories  further  cut  into 
thin  profits.  Accordingly,  the  number  of 
acres  in  sugar  beet  production  in  Utah 
has  declined  frtan  32,000  acres  In  1968  to 
14,000  acres  today.  Idaho  has  had  a  40- 
percent  decline  in  acreage  this  year,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  higher  profit  mar- 
gin of  other  agricultural  products. 

The  sugar  Industry  is  a  high  cost,  high 
risk  industry  and  some  return  on  the  in- 
vestment is  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  domestic  production.  In 
the  last  5  years  the  sugar  t>eet  Indiistry's 
profit  margin  was  6.2  percent,  compcu-ed 
to  a  national  median  for  all  industry  of 
11.4  percent  j 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mihk)  . 

Mxs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

Ttii&  legislation  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
and  the  entire  State  of  Haraii. 

Sugar  is  a  major  element  of  Hawaii's 
economy.  It  is  by  far  my  State's  largest 
agricultural  product,  accounting  for  $111 
miUlon  in  sales  in  1970.  This  compares  to 
139  miUion  for  pineapple,  our  second 
most  major  crop.  AH  other  products  are 
of  lesser  overall  significance  to  Hawaii's 
economy. 

I  do  not  overemphasize  nhen  I  say  that 
anything  which  endangers  our  sugar 
industry  endangers  the  economy  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
worked  diligently  and  well  to  come  up 
with  a  sound  and  sensible  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts.  While  the  State 
of  Hawaii  did  not  obtain  all  the  provi- 
sions we  would  have  liked  in  each  and 
every  case,  overall  we  arq  very  pleased 
with  the  committee's  work! 

We  need  the  Sugar  Act  I  to  assure  the 


continuance  of  this  major  component  of 
Hawaii's  economy,  and  to  provide  con- 
tinued employment  for  our  thousands  of 
well-paid  workers.  The  consumers  of 
America  benefit  because  the  price  they 
pay  for  sugar  is  far  below  the  world  price. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  producers 
of  sugar  in  other  nations  might  never  sell 
sugar  to  America  except  for  the  Sugar 
Act  which  assures  them  of  a  market  for 
their  product  in  case  the  world  price 
drops  within  the  next  5  years.  Other- 
wise they  could  just  sell  all  their  sugar 
to  other  countries  at  the  higher  world 
price.  Currently,  there  Is  a  world  short- 
age of  sugar  and  they  could  sell  sdl  their 
product  elsewhere  with  no  difficulty,  at 
higher  prices  than  we  pay  them.  The 
only  reason  they  sell  to  us  now  is  they 
want  to  have  our  guaranteed  market 
available  for  the  future  if  needed.  If  we 
fail  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  a  resison- 
able  period  of  time  they  will  not  have 
this  assursuice  and  might  withdraw  their 
sales  to  us  completely.  Since  world  sup- 
plies are  expected  to  be  short  for  the  next 
several  years,  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
act  is  absolutely  essential. 

Our  failure  to  provide  a  5-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act  might  deprive 
American  consumers  of  the  necessary 
amounts  of  .sugar  and  create  a  severe 
shortage  of  sugar  in  this  country.  This 
would  lead  inevitably  to  far  higher  prices. 

We  tiave  an  opportunity  to  extend  a 
program  which  has  worked  wonderfully 
well  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It  has 
proven  its  value  far  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  could  do.  I  ask  that  you 
look  at  the  facts  and  not  emotional  argu- 
ments to  emasculate  this  program.  The 
cost  of  the  sugar  program  is  minute  com- 
pared to  the  astonishing  benefits  it  pro- 
vides of  sugar  availability  and  stability. 
I  urge  that  HJl.  14747  be  approved. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
essential  to  the  economic  well  being  of 
the  United  States.  We  would  first  ap- 
prove a  situation  where  we  are  reliant 
upon  foreign  sources  if  we  do  not  give 
the  stability  to  domestic  production 
that  would  be  given  by  this  act. 

Sugar  growers,  even  under  the  pre- 
ceding act  have  not  had  it  easy  or 
found  it  profitable,  compared  to  other 
businesses,  to  be  in  the  sugar  business. 

Louisiana  cane  growers'  income  situa- 
tion for  the  last  few  years  is  perhaps 
indicative. 

The  USDA  survey  chows  average  profit 
of  only  4.6  percent — before  inputed  inter- 
est— of  net  worth,  during  1965-67  period. 
The  effect  is  that  many  farmers  have 
quit  growing  cane.  Louisiana  had  1,912 
cane  farms  in  1967  and  only  1,290  in 
1973. 

While  there  t  room  for  improvement 
In  their  lot,  many  workers  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  employment  if  the  act 
does  not  pass  as  more  and  more  cane 
farmers  will  leave  the  business. 

Recognizing  that  agricultural  workers 
are  near  the  bottom  of  the  salary  scale 
in  America  and  ther:  is  room  for  vast 


improvement,  wage  rates  paid  by  Loui- 
siana cane  farmers  are  higher  than  those 
paid  by  other  farmers  in  the  State.  Also, 
they  are  about  equal  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  minimimi  wage  rates  for 
nonagricultural  employees. 

I  favor  a  5-year  extension  of  the  act 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  such 
extension. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming   (Mr.   Ron- 

CALIO) . 

Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyomhig.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  voice  miy  sup- 
port for  H.R.  14747,  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments  bill  before  us  today.  No  one 
can  deny  that  this  bill  is  a  compromise 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  continue  a  highly  success- 
ful sugar  program  and  an  import  quota 
system  to  protect  our  lower  than  world 
market  sugar  prices  and  our  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

This  bill  does  not  extend  to  sugar 
producers  the  benefits  and  subsidies 
which  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  but 
our  sugar  beet  and  cane  growers  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  that.  Sugar  prices  on  the 
world  market  have  skyrocketed  in  the 
past  few  months  and  domestic  prices 
have  followed.  Nevertheless,  our  domes- 
tic sugar  prices  have  remained  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  on  the  world 
market.  We  can  thank  the  Sugar  Act 
and  our  viable  domestic  Industry  for 
those  lower  prices. 

We  have  seen  concern  expressed  here 
today  about  wages  paid  to  sugar  field- 
workers.  Let  me  point  out  that  wages 
paid  under  the  Sugar  Act  are  higher 
than  those  required  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  most  other  field  work.  A 
minimum  of  $2.30  an  hour  must  be  paid 
under  the  current  law.  In  most  cases, 
substantially  higher  wages  are  paid  for 
piecework  based  on  determined  pay  for- 
mulas for  specific  types  of  work.  If  earn- 
ings for  these  piecework  categories  fall 
below  the  $2.30  level,  the  difference  is 
paid  by  the  farmer.  The  $2.30  mlnimimi 
is  assured  to  the  worker. 

I  know  of  many  sugar  beet  growers  who 
pay  thousands  of  dollars  per  week  to 
sugar  beet  workers  during  the  thinning, 
hoeing,  and  weeding  seasons  to  families 
who  depend  upon  sugar  beet  fleldwork 
for  a  large  part  of  the  siunmer  earnings. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
no  doubt  Improve  even  more  the  wages 
paid  to  fieldworkers,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
.sary  to  transfer  such  wage  responsibili- 
ties out  of  the  sugar  bill. 

This  legislation  places  a  maximum 
subsidy  payment  to  sugar  producers  at 
$9,400  per  grower.  Government  subsidy 
payments  are  generally  reduced  by  about 
$60  million.  While  the  sugar  beet  growers 
are  not  particularly  happy  about  such 
provisions,  they  are  willing  to  accept  such 
a  compromise,  although  I  might  point 
out  that  such  limitations  fo.-  other  com- 
modity subsidies  are  a  good  deal  higher 
than  $9,400  per  grower. 

If  we  want  even  more  dramatic  in- 
creases in  sugar  prices  in  the  United 
States,  if  we  want  to  cripple  sugar  pro- 
duction and  see  our  fanners  switch  to 
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other  crops.  If  we  want  sugar  producers 
to  convert  entirely  to  mechanical  and 
chemical  thirming  and  weed  control 
eliminating  jobs  for  fieldworkers,  then  go 
ahead  and  amend  this  bill  again  and 
again. 

As  reported  out  of  committee,  the  bill 
was  acceptable  to  the  needs  of  a  viable 
sugar  industry,  continued  efforts  to  hold 
down  sugar  prices,  and  a  fair  compen- 
sation to  fieldworkers.  I  congratulate  the 
Agriculture  Conmiittee  for  its  work  on 
the  bill,  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  under 
an  open  rule,  and  I  thank  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  for  acquiescing  to  the 
economic  pressures  and  needs  of  the 
day  forcing  subsidy  reductions  and  other 
adjustments  to  the  30-year-old  sugar 
program.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  entire  context  of  the  sugar  program 
before  supporting  any  amendments  and 
to  heed  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in 
reporting  out  this  timely  legislation. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  particularly  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poage),  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  , 
for  being  as  cooperative  with  me  as  they 
have  been,  even  though  they  have 
learned  to  know  my  strong  opposition  to 
this  legislation. 

I  must  say  they  have  been  very  fair 
and  have  treated  me  with  all  the  courtesy 
and  everything  that  we  would  expect.  I 
do  thank  them  for  that. 

I  have  learned  in  recent  weeks  that 
sugar  is  not  just  something  we  put  in  our 
coffee  in  the  morning.  It  is  also  by  popu- 
lar usage  an  expression  which  means 
giving  some  extra  money  to  make  every- 
one happy. 

Now,  the  "sugar"  that  Is  in  the  sugar 
bill  is  certainly  making  the  sugar  grower 
happy;  but  I  can  tell  everyone,  based  on 
the  response  I  have  been  receiving  in  my 
oCQce  in  the  last  2  weeks,  it  certainly 
is  making  the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
American  consvuner  very  unhappy,  and 
with  Jttst  cause.  This  is  a  bill  that 
speaks  of  reform.  Yet,  in  reality,  it  con- 
tains no  reform  at  all.  In  fact,  as  I  will 
point  out,  this  bill  will  Increase  the  sub- 
sidles  to  the  major  sugar  growers  over 
what  they  had  received  under  the  old 
sugar  giveaway  program. 

Yesterday  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  page  17632  I  put  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  payment  section  of  the  present 
and  proposed  Sugar  Act.  For  those  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  this, 
let  me  briefly  examine  some  of  the  facts. 
The  stated  purpose  of  the  original  act 
that,  as  we  know,  Is  now  celebrating  its 
40th  armlversary,  was  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  sugar  and  encourage  domestic 
production. 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
July  of  1973  sugar  was  7  cents  a  pound. 
In  June  1974  sugar  Is  24  cents  a  pound, 
an  Increase  of  over  300  percent. 

Now,  to  lUastrate  the  point.  Yesterday 
I  purchased  some  sugar.  Five  pounds  of 
sugar  purchased  In  June  1974  was  $1.59 
right  here  in  Washington.  On  the  first  of 
May  we  purchased  5  pounds  of  sugar.  It 


happens  to  be  a  different  brand.  It  was 
$1.01  a  pound.  So  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  1  month  the  price 
has  gone  from  $1.01  to  $1.59. 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  talk  about  sta- 
bilizing prices  and  the  benefit  of  having 
the  sugar  program,  something  must  be 
wrong. 

Now,  what  about  sugar  production?  In 
1963  the  domestic  sugar  beet  and  cane 
production  was  5,889,000  tons.  In  1973. 10 
years  later,  it  was  5,995,000  tons,  or  an 
increase  over  10  years  of  106,000  tons, 
which  is  certainly  a  minimal  increase. 

The  retail  market  price  of  sugar,  as  I 
have  just  illustrated  here,  has  been 
zooming  in  the  past  year.  In  the  past  6 
months  alone  we  have  seen  an  increase 
of  55  percent. 

Now,  once  again  I  bring  this  out  only  to 
emphasize  what  the  so-called  sugar  bill 
is  doing  to  stabilize  sugar  prices. 

The  proposed  bill,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, actually  has  larger  subsidies  for  the 
major  companies  than  ever  before. 

I  think  it  is  also  Interesting  at  this 
point  to  note  who  does  receive  these  sub- 
sidies. 

One-third  of  all  the  domestic  sugar  is 
grown  by  225  growers.  One-quarter  of  the 
sugar  is  grown  by  65  growers.  So,  al- 
though we  hear  many  pleas  for  the  small 
farmer,  who  under  this  legislation  will 
receive  a  maximum  of  $9,400,  I  do  want 
the  small  farmer  to  get  a  fair  break. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  \s  Gulf 
&  Western — I  am  sure  the  Members  are 
familiar  with  this  corporation,  which 
happens  among  other  things  to  be  also  in 
the  sugar  business — according  to  its  1972 
statement,  it  showed  a  profit  of  $89,351,- 
000.  Included  in  that  profit,  due  to  the 
largess  and  the  kindness  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, was  $949,909  which  we  gave  in  a 
sugar  subsidy  to  Gulf  &  Western.  This 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  good  sense. 

I  notice  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  a  mam- 
moth organization,  was  paid  $1,836,000 
in  subsidy.  And  believe  me.  Members  of 
the  House,  the  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.  does  not 
need  In  order  to  maintain  its  profits  $1,- 
800,000  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  but  that 
is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  published  this 
list  in  the  Congressional  Record  yester- 
day. The  Members  will  note  that  I  Just 
picked  20  of  the  major  companies.  I  am 
not  going  to  nm  through  them  all  now, 
but  I  felt  It  was  worthwhile  that  the 
Members  be  at  least  aware  of  that  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
C^halrman,  I  do  not  wish  to  Interrupt 
the  Uirust  of  the  gentleman's  argument, 
but  while  he  is  on  this  point  of  domestic 
prices,  he  pointed  out  that  the  price  of 
5  pounds  of  sugar  was  $1.59  yesterday 
when  he  purchased  that  sugar,  and  $1.01 
in  May;  but  the  underlying  price  of  im- 
refined  sugar  is  only  24  cents — 24  or  24% 
cents. 

That  is  what  this  act  relates  to.  It 
seems  to  me.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
gentleman  address  himself  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Does  the  gentleman  Intimate,  when  he 


talks  about  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  that  the  culprit  of  this  Is  not  the 
retail  market? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  there  are  many  factors 
involved  in  this,  but  obviously  when  we 
have  a  300-percent  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  sugar  in  1  year,  it  has  got  to  be  a 
factor.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
That  is  sUl  I  am  trying  to  point  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  another  thing 
the  American  taxpayer  has  not  l>een 
aware  of,  nor  has  this  Congiess,  Is  that 
the  very  basis  of  this  Sugar  Act  is  what 
It  forces  the  American  public  to  pay  for 
sugar.  According  to  a  report  by  Prof.  Gale 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Chicago — 
and  this  is  a  report  that  has  just  been 
released,  and  I  have  the  detailed  report 
with  me — in  reality,  over  the  last  10 
years  of  indirect  subsidies,  it  has  cost 
the  American  consumer  in  excess  of  $600 
million  a  year  because  of  the  pricing 
structure  that  we  have  established 
through  this  act  and  through  the  con- 
trols that  we  have.  This,  of  course,  Is  a 
mammoth  amount  of  money,  and  one 
that  we  cannot  even  direct  ourselves  to 
unless  we  drastically  change  this  act. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  we  get  to  the 
amendment  process,  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  will  be  to  strike  sec- 
tion 213  of  section  10.  This  is  the  section 
that  states  that  the  processor— this  is  in 
the  simplest  terms — the  processor  of 
sugar  will  make  payments  to  the  grower 
of  sugar  equal  to  what  the  grower  of 
sugar  would  have  received  under  the  old 
bill  which  he  is  not  receiving  under  the 
new  bill.  The  pajmients  that  the  proces- 
sor makes  will  be  passed  through  directly 
to  the  consumer,  and  this  is  specifically 
allowed  within  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
asking  to  strike  sections  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imderstand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindlet) 
is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  inequities  in  this  bin. 
After  that,  I  wiU  offer  an  amendment  to 
bring  the  term  of  this  bill  down  to  3 
years  instead  of  5  years. 

Mr.  c::halrman,  the  resison  for  this  la 
that  most  all  of  the  agricultural  legisla- 
tion will  expire  at  that  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  when  we  have  a  major  bill  such 
as  this  dealing  with  agriculture,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  review  the  entire 
package  at  the  same  time. 

One  other  statement:  This  deals  with 
what  was  knovim  as  the  Foley  amend- 
ment which  dealt  with  the  processors 
paying  the  growers.  The  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee, as  we  heard,  met  and  spent  many, 
many  hours,  as  I  heard  stated,  in  devel- 
oping that  bill.  Yet  when  that  bill  came 
out  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  the  section 
that  deals  with  the  processors'  payments 
was  not  in  the  bill,  and  It  was  added  In 
committee  by  an  amendment  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  was  such  a  care- 
fully thought  out  program,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  that  major  amendment 
that  is  going  to  cost  the  consumer  over 
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$63  million  a  year — thai  amendment 
alone — was  not  In  the  ad  hoc  committee 
report  when  It  came  out.  Put  It  was  not 
there.  \ 

Finally,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
the  sugar  bin  has  been  Inl  existence  for 
40  years,  and  I  have  no  qilestion  that  at 
one  time,  at  the  time  of  the  origination 
and  probably  for  many  yttars  therafter, 
it  served  a  real  purpose.  But.  Members 
of  Congress,  I  think  that  ti^ne  has  passed 
and  it  is  time  now  to  get  off  of  these 
programs  that  are  offering  subsidies, 
that  in  the  end  result  not,  only  cost  the 
consimier  and  the  taxpayer  the  price  of 
the  subsidy  but  also  cost  him  in  the 
value  that  he  has  to  pay]  for  the  Item 
by  forcing  the  price  up. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  would 
urge  that  we  support  thes^  amendments 
that  are  going  to  correct  ^hls  bill  when 
they  come  up. 

Once  again  I  want  to  think  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  past  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  M)r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?   ! 

Mr.  PEYSER  I  yield  to  (Jie  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr]  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  td  this  bill 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  long  had 
a  wasteful  habit  of  perpeCuating  short- 
term  Government  prograiiis  until  they 
become  virtually  impossibly  to  eliminate. 
At  the  top  of  the  list  of  these  costly  and 
outdated  giveaway  programs  is  the  Sugar 
Act.  Since  its  inception  in  1934  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Congress  has  reextended 
the  Sugar  Act  several  times,  each  time 
claiming  the  program  should  be  reevalu- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  extension  period. 
Once  again  the  moment  of  truth  has  ar- 
rived, and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  kept  the  viciou$  circle  going 
by  reporting  a  bill  granting  the  Sugar 
Act  another  stay  of  executjion — this  one 
for  5  years.  I  have  opposed  such  exten- 
sions in  the  past,  and  I  vigorously  object 
to  the  5-year  plan  before  Os  today.  The 
Sugar  Act  should  be  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death  before  it  ^^mmits  eco- 
nomic suicide  by  strangllc]|g  on  its  own 
Inadequacies.  I 

The  past  year  has  seen  tne  world  price 
of  sugar  rise  over  300  percent.  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  the  price  has 
doubled,  vrtth  predictions  it  may  rise  even 
higher.  Considering  the  conditions,  it 
seems  absurd  to  expect  tiie  American 
consumer  to  continue  sutKldizing  the 
sugar  industry.  But,  as  in  the  past,  that 
is  what  this  bin  calls  for.  ^Although  the 
bill  before  us  reduces  Government  sub- 
sidy payments,  growers  wlB  still  receive 
$90  minion  a  year  in  paymehts.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  wiU  be  paying  $27.5 
million  of  this  amount.  The  remaining 
$62.5  miUlon  will  be  paid  by  the  proces- 
sors to  the  growers.  But  hlgber  prices  wUl 
eventuaUy  pass  this  cost  to  the  last  link 
in  the  chain — the  consmner. 

OrlglnaUy,  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram were  threefold.  It  sor^ght  to  guar- 
antee domestic  producers  a  fair  share  of 
the  American  sugar  market,  limit  the 
domestic  expansion  of  this  high-cost  In- 
dustry, and  keep  consumer  costs  of  sugar 
down.  It  has  succeeded  only  in  protecting 
domestic    siigar    farming— lan    achieve- 


ment that  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  A  result  of  the  plan  hsis  been  to 
keep  some  land  inefficiently  producing 
sugar  when  it  could  be  used  for  more 
efficient,  badly  needed  crops.  Figures 
show  the  Sugar  Act  has  failed  miserably 
in  keeping  consumer  costs  down.  Only 
twice  in  the  last  20  years  has  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  paid  less  than  he  would 
if  world  prices  were  allowed  to  prevail. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  this 
program  actually  costs  the  Government 
nothing.  That  may  be  technically  true. 
since  the  amount  of  direct  benefits  paid 
to  farmers  by  the  Government  is  offset 
by  the  tariffs  and  duties  placed  on  im- 
ported sugar.  But  .such  an  argiunent  dis- 
plays a  callous  Indifferenc?  to  the  high 
cost  the  American  consumer  pays  to 
keep  this  program  going. 

The  overall  cost  to  con-sumers  was 
made  starthngly  clear  in  a  recent  study 
written  by  University  of  Chicago  Prof. 
D.  Gale  Johnson.  Professor  Johnson  cal- 
culated the  difference  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  under  this  program,  and 
what  he  would  pay  If  he  could  benefit 
from  the  generally  lower  world  market 
price.  Based  on  a  10-year  average,  he 
found  the  difference  to  be  over  $600  mil- 
lion annually.  That  is  a  stagge'-ing  figure 
for  the  American  consumer  to  be  pay- 
ing to  support  a  noncompetitive  industry. 

I  should  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues this  sugar  program  originally 
was  intended  only  to  relieve  the  critical 
oversupply  that  threatened  the  domestic 
market  during  the  Depression.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  giveaway 
program.  The  smtdl  farmer  who  bene- 
fited from  the  original  measure  has  be- 
come a  thlngr  of  the  past — replaced  by 
large  producers.  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
coimtry's  sugar  farms  produce  over  60 
percent  of  our  domestic  supply.  It  Is 
these  large,  inefficient  concerns  that  reap 
the  benefits  of  our  artificial  market,  not 
the  small  farmer  as  originally  Intended. 

The  American  consumer  has  been  sub- 
sidizing this  artificial  market  for  too 
long,  Mr.  Chairman.  Tlie  time  has  come 
to  bury  our  outdated  system  and  aUow 
consumers  the  benefit  of  a  free  market 
sj«tem.  I  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  and  cast  my  vote  against 
H.R.  14747. 

Mr.  POAGir.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  LouLslana  (Mr.  Rarick)  . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  my  prime  In- 
terest in  this  legislation  is  to  assure  an 
adequate  and  stable  supply  of  sugar  for 
the  American  people. 

To  this  end,  I  support  the  5-year  com- 
mittee bin  OB  written  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  In  this 
House  who  would  like  to  see  the  Sugar 
Act  defeated  tn  favor  of  what  they  caU 
free  trade  or  nonquota  agreements. 
There  are  two  primary  arguments 
against  this  position.  First,  defeat  of  the 
Sugar  Act  will  result  in  the  exporting 
of  jobs  presently  held  by  American 
workers  as  production  of  sugar  would 
eventuany  move  to  Latin  and  Central 
America,  where,  in  some  instances,  the 
workers  receive  less  in  a  day  than  our 
woi^ers  receive  in  an  hour. 


Second,  defeat  of  the  Sugar  Act  could 
lead  to  a  massive  sugar  crisis  similar  to 
that  this  country  recently  experienced 
when  some  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
refused  to  ship  petroleum  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  International 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  Feb- 
ruary 1974.  we  are  dependent  on  foreign 
imports  of  petroleiun  for  17  percent  of 
our  needs.  Thtis,  a  few  Middle  East  na- 
tions were  able  to  induce  a  crisis  in  this 
country  by  shutting  off  this  amount. 

We  are  even  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign Imports  of  sugar  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic needs.  During  the  past  year,  the 
United  States  imported  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  this 
country.  Under  the  committee  blU,  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  our  domestic 
needs  wHI  be  met  by  domestic  production 
and  the  remaining  45  percent  must  come 
through  imports. 

What  this  means,  is  that  if  the  Sugai' 
Act  Is  defeated  and  we  do  move  to  free 
trade  or  nonquota  agreements,  we  wiU  be 
setting  the  stage  for  foreign  dependency 
by  giving  the  countries  of  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral America  a  massive  sledge  hammer 
to  use  on  the  American  people  to  drive 
up  food  prices. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  our 
coUeagues,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  defeat  of 
the  Sugar  Act  would  destroy  the  present 
wage  security  presently  held  by  American 
sugar  workers.  At  the  present  time, 
American  sugar  workers  receive  the 
highest  hourly  wage  of  any  agricultural 
worker  In  our  country.  Under  this  act, 
in  Louisiana  the  minimum  wage  for  sugar 
workers  is  $2  an  hour.  If  this  blU  Is  de- 
feated, these  workers  would  then  come 
under  the  recently  ensujted  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  means  their  pay 
would  be  reduced  to  $1.60  an  hour,  or  a 
loss  of  40  cents  an  hour. 

AU  of  us  are  aware  of  the  Russian 
wheat  deal  and  its  impctct  on  food  prices 
here  In  the  United  States.  This  sale  was 
brought  about  because  of  an  alleged  fail- 
ure tn  the  Soviet  crop  because  of  weather 
conditions. 

In  late  1972.  there  was  some  Indication 
that  the  Soviet  sugar  beet  crop  would 
also  be  adversely  affected  by  weather 
conditions.  Because  of  possible  repetition 
of  the  wheat  deal  in  the  sugar  market, 
I  made  an  inquiry  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Leo 
Sommervllle,  of  the  Sugar  Division,  in- 
dicates the  value  of  the  Sugar  Act  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  its  basic  thrust 
is  toward  stabilizing  the  American  price 
and  insulating  it  against  the  pressures  of 
an  uncontrolled  world  market,  which 
often  fluctuates  considerably. 

Because  this  letter  addresses  itself  to 
a  situation  where  sugar  is  scarce  and 
the  world  market  price  is  greater  than 
the  domestic  price — a  situation  In  which 
we  have  foimd  ourselves  much  of  1974—1 
would  like  to  read  Mr.  SommerviUe's 
letter  to  our  colleagues: 

U.S.   DKPABTUXKT   or   AaRICtTLiTUXK, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  11, 1973. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
Houae  0/  Representatives. 

Dkas  Mk.  Rakick:  This  ia  In  response  to 
your  telephone  request  on  January  4  for 
information  concerning  the  world  sugar 
situation. 
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The  United  States  sugar  market  is  sub- 
stantially, but  not  completely,  Insxilated 
from  the  world  situation  at  times  wben  total 
world  sugar  suppUes  are  scarce.  When  total 
world  supplies  are  In  balance  with  or  in 
excess  of  world  consumption,  Insulation  of 
the  VS.  market  is  vlrtuaUy  complete. 

V^orld  sugar  supplies  are  now  as  scarce 
as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II.  On  only  one  other  occasion  were  sup- 
plies as  tight — during  1968  and  1964 — and 
recent  developments  suggest  that  the  present 
situation  may  be  worse.  World  consumption 
exceeded  wcarld  production  by  almost  2.0  mil- 
lion metric  tons  during  the  crop  year  which 
began  in  September  1970  (crop  year  70/71). 
Inuring  crop  year  71/72  production  fell  short 
of  consumption  by  about  3.3  million  metric 
tons,  and  our  best  estimate  for  the  current 
(72/73)  crop  year  Is  that  consumption  wUl 
again  exceed  production  by  about  1.0  to  1.75 
mlUlon  tons. 

Despite  the  fact  that  world  sugar  suppUes 
are  very  tight,  there  Is  no  danger  of  a  short- 
age of  sugar  In  the  United  States.  Sugar 
quotas  in  the  preferential  VS.  market  are 
eagerly  sought  and  carefuUy  gxiarded.  UJB. 
market  prices  customarily  bring  a  premium 
over  the  world  market  and  those  foreign 
suppliers  who  fail  to  flU  their  quota  are 
penalized  In  their  quotas  for  subsequent 
years.  Consequently  few  risk  such  cuts  for 
short  term  profit  in  the  world  market. 

The  gap  between  world  production  and 
consumption  has  resulted  In  reduced  carry- 
over stocks.  Whenever  initial  stocks  stand 
at  about  25  percent  of  expected  annual  con- 
sumption, supply  and  demand  are  In  a  com- 
fortable balance.  Larger  quantities  are  a 
burden  on  the  market,  and  smaller  quantities 
create  a  tight  supply  situation.  If  current 
estimates  of  72/73  crop  production  (76.0  mil- 
lion tons)  and  consumption  (77.8  million 
tons)  are  achieved,  carryover  stocks  at  the 
end  of  August  1973  will  stand  at  only  about 
13.9  million  tons,  or  lees  than  a  60-day  supply. 

Prices  In  the  world  market  for  raw  sugar 
strengthened  sharply  during  the  past  year 
in  response  to  the  tight  supply  situation. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1972  the 
world  price  exceeded  the  VS.  price  by  about 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  and  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed  again  dtirlng  December  1972 
when  the  world  price  was  higher  by  Just  over 
one  <;ent  per  pound.  But  for  the  year  as  a 
whole,  the  U.S.  price  was  higher  than  the 
world  market  price  by  0.56  cent  per  pound. 

What  hapiiens  during  1973  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  size  of  the  sugar  crop 
now  being  harvested  In  Cuba,  and  the  crop 
to  be  planted  this  spring  in  the  U.SS.R. 
Both  have  publicly  announced  Increases  In 
production  goals,  but  a  great  deal  of  official 
secrecy  surrounds  operations  in  both  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  we  expect  world  sugar 
prices  to  remain  high  throughout  calendar 
year,  1973 — near,  or  perhaps  a  little  higher 
than  the  U.S.  price  <m  average. 

We  hope  this  answers  your  questions  about 
the  current  world  sugar  situation. 

Leo  L.  SoMMEBvnxK, 
Acting  Director.  Sugar  Division. 

Had  we  not  have  had  a  Sue;ar  Act  and 
foreign  quota  systems  in  1971,  1972,  and 
1973  our  consumers  would  have  already 
experienced  highej  sugar  prices. 

This  is  needed  legislation.  I  urge  its 
passage  as  written  for  a  5-year  term. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matstjnaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  attempt  to  determine  whether  we 
ought  or  ought  not  continue  the  Sugair 
Act,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves.  Has  the 
act  worked?  Is  the  act  workLng  now? 

Indisputably  the  Sugar  Act  hns  been 
the  most  successful  agricultural  act  of 


all  the  agricultural  acts  which  this  Con- 
gress has  ever  passed.  No  one  can 
honestly  deny  that. 

Has  it  been  good  for  the  consumer? 
This  is  a  point  which  has  been  raised 
tfane  and  time  again  by  Members  of  this 
body  who  oppose  the  measure  and  by 
editorials  in  New  York  and  here  in  our 
own  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  the  act 
has  been  good  for  the  consumer.  The 
consumer,  as  you  know,  consists  primar- 
ily of  Indtistrlal  users  of  sugar.  Industrial 
users  consume  about  75  percent  of  aU  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  stability  which  the  act 
has  lent  to  the  sugar  Industry  domesti- 
caUy  and  because  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  price  of  sugar,  upon  which  they 
could  depend,  they,  the  industrial  users, 
have  been  able  to  lay  down  plans  into  the 
future  in  viable  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  making  a  de- 
cision on  the  pending  biU,  we  as  Mem- 
bers should  study  the  history  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Members  csai  see  this  chart  from  where 
they  are  sitting;  I  had  hoped  to  have  a 
bigger  chart  than  this  to  exhibit.  The 
chart  clearly  shows  that  prior  to  1934, 
when  the  act  was  first  enacted,  the  price 
of  sugar  fluctuated  to  such  an  extent 
that  industrial  users  could  not  deter- 
mine what  the  price  of  sugar  was  going 
to  be  from  month  to  month.  However, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
1934,  we  have  had  a  reasonable,  steady 
price,  one  which  the  Industrial  users 
could  depend  upon  and  one  which  aUows 
them  to  make  plans  for  the  future  In 
order  to  continue  In  business. 

Only  about  25  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing sugar  consumption  is  accoimted  for 
by  the  housewife  and  the  family.  Here, 
too,  we  will  note  that  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Act  in  1934  the  price 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  depending 
upon  the  current  supply  of  sugar.  The 
price  used  to  get  down  to  as  low  as  1.5 
cents  a  pound,  and  It  went  up  to  as  much 
as  $1  a  pound  during  World  War  I. 
The  price  was  up  to  24  cents  a  pound  in 
1920 — some  of  the  Members  may  recaU 
that — and  then  it  was  down  to  less  than 
4  cents  a  poimd  In  1930.  But,  after  the 
Sugar  Act  was  enacted  in  1934,  the  price 
has  remained  steady  at  between  5  and  8 
cents  a  pound,  and  lately  rising  above 
lOcentsapounid. 

The  undeniable  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  act  has  brought  stability  and 
reasonableness  In  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  consumer.  We  cannot  honestly  say 
that  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  bad  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act  has  also 
been  good  for  the  sugar  worker.  The 
sugar  worker  today  is  the  highest  paid  of 
all  agricultural  workers  in  the  United 
States  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
world.  While  we  just  raised  the  minimum 
wage  for  aU  agricultural  workers  from 
$1.30  to  $1.50  an  hour,  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry the  minimum  hourly  wage  pres- 
ently paid  is  about  $2.30;  it  is  $4  an  hour 
in  Mlimesota;  and  In  Hawaii,  It  Is  $6.05 
an  hour,  including  fringe  benefits. 

So  we  find  the  Sugar  Act  has  been 
good  for  the  consumer  and  the  sugar 
worker. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sugar  Act  has  also 
been  good  for  the  industry.  Industry  has 
been  able  to  produce  sugar,  knowing  that 
whatever  amount  of  sugar  it  produced 
here  in  the  United  States,  it  could  seU. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  there  has  been  a 
ready  market  for  the  producer  right  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  sugar  Industry 
in  America  has  consequently  enjoyed 
stability  and  viability. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  high 
profits  in  the  sugar  business.  Sugar  h&s 
made  profits,  but  certainly  not  high 
profits.  The  average  profit  over  the  years 
has  been  between  6  and  9  percent,  which 
is  far  below  the  average  of  all  industrial 
profits.  However,  because  of  the  stabil- 
ity which  has  been  lent  to  the  industry 
by  the  Sugar  Act,  businessmen  have  been 
willing  to  risk  the  Investment  and  even 
recapitalize  in  the  sugar  industry. 

If  the  Sugar  Act  should  be  terminated, 
what  happened  in  the  pineapple  indus- 
try in  Hawaii  will  happen  to  the  sugar 
industry. 

How  can  one  continue  to  pay  $6.05  an 
hour  and  stlD  compete  with  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  PhUippines,  where  work- 
ers are  paid  only  27  cents  an  hour,  or  in 
ThaUand,  where  they  are  paid  only  20 
cents  an  hour,  without  the  protection  of 
the  Sugar  Act?  Eventually  we  may  find 
the  Industry  exporting  itself  to  foreign 
countries. 

We  talk  about  tiylng  to  save  jobs  here 
in  our  other  industries,  such  as  the  shoe 
industry.  If  we  do  away  with  the  Sugar 
Act,  we  wiU  be  exporting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  jobs  to  foreign 
coimtrles.  So  to  those  of  you  who  are 
concerned  about  the  labor  situation — 
let's  say  that  If  you  are  for  labor,  you 
will  be  for  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  some  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  high  cost  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
Unlike  the  programs  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  the  Sugar  Act  actuaUy  has 
brou^t  a  profit  to  the  taxpayer. 

Let  me  explain:  The  sugar  industry 
has  been  paying  a  processing  tax.  not 
assessed  any  other  agrlcul turpi  Industry, 
and  has  paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury 
$650  million  over  and  above  what  it  has 
received  by  way  of  compliance  payments 
during  the  life  span  of  the  act.  So  the 
taxpayer  has  in  fact  profited  from  the 
Sugar  Act  to  the  tune  of  about  $16  mil- 
lion annuaUy. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  the  workers,  the 
Industry,  the  national  economy,  and  the 
consumers  of  the  country,  we  will  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  14747  to  continue 
and  amend  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distlnguL-^hed  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pindley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Virginia  for  this  time. 

I  want  to  compliment  him  on  the  fine 
leadership  he  has  provided  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  including 
this  difficult  assignment  of  the  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  want  also  to  extend  my  compliments 
and  appreciation  to  the  chah-man  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Poage). 
for  several  different  things. 

First  of  aU,  historically  the  Sugar  Act 
has  come  to  the  House  floor  on  the  eve  of 
adjournment — Just  about  2  hours  before 
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the  gavel  was  to  come  dowq  for  sine  die 
adjournment.  That  was  wh^n  the  Sugar 
Act  usually  came  up  for  a  vote.  Not  this 
time.  Well,  It  is  far  from  b^ing  sine  die 
adjournment,  and  I  think  We  ought  to 
recognize  that  this  is  due  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  chairman  to  glVe  the  House 
a  much  more  ap>propriate  atmosphere 
for  working  its  will  on  thfc  importaoit 
legislation.  I 

Also  historically  the  Sufar  Act  has 
been  treated  as  a  tax  biU.  pf  course,  it 
does  have  revenue  aspects,|  and  previ- 
ously it  has  oome  to  the  House  floor 
under  a  closed  rule  which  flrtually  ex- 
cluded amendments.  I  can  recall  of  only 
two  amendments  which  w«re  made  in 
to  the  Sugar  Act  order  in  the  time  that  I 
have  served  In  the  House,  puring  ttiat 
time  I  believe  three  Sugaif  Acts  have 
been  considered.  The  opnortunltj-  to 
amend  is  an  advance  that  I  think  we 
should  all  appreciate. 

Third,  the  foreign  sugir  lobbyists 
have  often  been  a  target  of  ihy  criticism. 
I  salute  the  chairman  of  th^  committee, 
Mr.  PoAGK.  and  Mr.  W><icplxr  and 
others  for  keeping  the  foreign  lobbyists 
at  arm's  length.  The  forelte  lobbyists 
have  had  no  intimate  relationships  in 
the  drafUng  of  this  bill.  I  think  that  is 
an  advance  for  all  of  the  iilembers  of 
this  House,  because  the  activities  of  this 
group  in  past  years  have  tended  to  put 
a  cloud  over  the  whole  institution  of 
the  House. 

Another  item  I  would  1114e  to  recog- 
nize is  that  Chairman  Poics  has  not 
as  yet — and  I  do  not  expert  him  to — 
tell  us  that  the  Sugar  Act  is  jQst  too  com- 
plicated for  the  average  Congressman  to 
understand  and  that  we  hav9  to  take  his 
word  for  it  being  a  good  act.  His  prede- 
cessor as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
one  occasion  did  make  Just  U^t  declara- 
tion to  this  body. 

All  of  us  have  had  a  chance  to  offer 
amendments  and  to  be  involved  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  problems  ^of  various 
amendments  that  would  be  .considered. 
All  of  tills  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  and 
I  do  salute  the  chairman  ok  the  com- 
mittee. [ 

I  was  interested  to  note  tllat  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
fMr.  Matsttwaga)  said  that  before  the 
Sugar  Act  was  first  enacted  buck  in  1934, 
industrial  users  of  sugar  coiild  not  tell 
from  one  month  to  the  next  what  the 
price  of  sugar  would  be.  \ten,  things 
really  have  not  changed,  because  that  is 
the  prime  criticism  I  hear  thiese  days  of 
the  functioning  of  the  Sugar  Act — which 
we  are  asked  to  extend— that  users  can- 
not tell  from  month  to  mon^  what  the 
price  of  sugar  win  be. 

One  of  the  problems  that  ekists  today, 
which  did  not  exist  in  1934.  Is  that  the 
effect  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  to  discourage 
the  development  of  a  worthwhile  effec- 
tive futures  market  in  sugar.  tThere  is  no 
way  that  users  can  hedge  through  a 
futures  market  to  even  off  tlie  Jumps  In 
prices  that  they  have  been  encountering 
so  consL'tently  In  recent  months. 

I  noted  also  the  complaint  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poac^  that  the 
absence  of  this  legislation  wo^ld  require 
excessive  tariff  protection  t<>  domestic 
producers.  If  no  extension  if  this  act 


occurs,  and  we  go  back  to  basic  law 
there  would  be  authority  to  impose  a 
protective  tariff  up  to  nearly  2  cents  a 
pound. 

For  many  years,  when  the  U.S.  price  of 
sugar  was  roughly  at  6.5  cents  a  pound, 
and  the  world  price  was  4.5  cents  a 
pound,  the  tariff  amoimted  to  about 
2  cents  a  pound  protection  for  U.S. 
producers.  TTierefore  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  absence  of  this  legislation 
would  require  what  could  accurately  be 
termed  as  excessive  tariff  protection. 

Ever  since  I  entered  this  Chamber  14 
years  skgo,  I  have  felt  that  the  Sugar  Act 
was  an  example  of  almost  total  Federal 
control  over  a  commodity,  and  was  really 
unnatuial  and  out  of  place  In  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  economy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would 
be  the  ideal  time  for  us  to  let  the  act 
expire,  and  let  the  disciplines  of  the 
marketplace  take  over. 

There  are  man^'  demands  for  the  crop- 
land which  is  now  devoted  to  sugar. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  producers  of  sugar,  both  in  the 
cane  and  beet  areas  of  the  United  States, 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  get  high  prices 
way  beyond  the  prices  projected  in  this 
act  for  the  next  year  or  so,  and  perhaps 
well  beyond  that,  and  meanwhile  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  the 
choice  of  going  into  other  commodities 
which  are  selling  for  attractive  prices. 

So  this  is  the  ideal  time,  in  my  view, 
for  us  to  let  this  outmoded  and  outdated 
legislation  expire. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  VrsrsEY). 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  want 
to  take  these  few  minutes  here  in  the  well 
to  state  to  the  committee  my  own  posi- 
tion and  my  own  views  with  respect  to 
the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  stand  In  a  unique  position  among  the 
Members  because  for  the  past  25  years 
I  have  been  a  grower  of  sugar  beets  In 
Imperial  Valley  In  southern  CaUfomla. 
Our  operation  Is  not  one  of  the  giant 
corporate  producers  that  have  been 
talked  about  here.  We  have  a  family  farm 
operation  which  my  father  established 
before  me,  and  now  my  sons  do  the  farm- 
ing, and  I  do  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  But  we  are  producers  under 
the  act  and  we  are  efficient  producers, 
and  we  are  recipients  of  Government 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act.  They  are, 
how^ever,  a  very  minor  amoimt  of  our  en- 
tire farming  operation. 

Prior  to  being  involved  in  the  political 
process  I  participated  as  an  official  of  the 
California  Beet  Growers  Association  in 
negotiating  our  terms  with  the  processors 
and  with  labor,  under  the  Sugar  Act.  I 
am  a  great  respecter  of  the  value  of  the 
Sugar  Act  over  its  years  to  all  Americans. 
It  has  been  no  doubt  the  best  agricul- 
tural legislation  that  has  ever  been  on 
the  books  In  this  Nation. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  made  it  possible  for 
producers  such  as  myself  to  have  a  steady 
opportunity  to  produce  year  after  year, 
and  to  develop  the  technology  which  en- 
bles  us  to  produce  more  sugar  at  lower 
cost  despite  rising  prices  of  everj-thing 
we  buy.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  proces- 


sors to  make  the  huge  investments  of, 
say,  30  million  to  build  a  new  sugar  proc- 
essing facility  with  assurances  that  they 
can  use  It  throughout  its  lifetime. 

It  has  provided  stable  prices  and  a 
guaranteed  supply  of  sugar  to  consumers, 
I  think,  has  Insulated  consumers  from 
wild  fluctuations  and  manipulations  of 
the  world  sugar  market.  To  labor  it  has 
provided  unusual  protection  over  and 
above  any  protection  that  has  been  ac- 
corded under  other  legislation.  Tb  our 
economy  generally  I  believe  It  has  made  a 
real  contribution  in  Jobs  and  income,  and 
it  has  bolstered  our  national  defense. 

All  of  this  has  been  possible  in  the  years 
the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  existence  be- 
cause these  have  been  years  of  low  world 
prices  of  sugar  with  generally  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  world  sugar.  The  act  has 
limited  imports  of  world  sugar  to  Amer- 
ica, protected  the  domestic  Industry,  and 
has  levied  an  excise  tax  which  was  dis- 
tributed directly  and  indirectly  to  pro- 
ducers, to  processors,  and  to  labor  thus 
making  it  possible  for  them  to  continue 
in  economic  health. 

But  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  new 
situation  which  has  been  developing  In 
the  last  year  or  two.  World  sugar  is  now 
scarce,  and  the  demand  is  growing  much 
more  rapidly  than  is  the  capability  of 
other  nations  to  fulfill  that  demand. 
However,  we  should  be  very  grateful  and 
happy  that  we  have  a  healthy  domestic 
sugar  Industry  which  has  been  developed 
and  protected  under  the  Sugar  Act.  With- 
out that,  we  as  consumers  would  be  In 
very  serious  difficulty  today. 

But  that  Industry  at  the  present  mo- 
ment does  not  need  the  protection  of  a 
goverimient  subsidy.  It  may  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  It  may  next  year  or  the 
year  after  or  3  years  in  the  future,  but 
it  does  not  need  It  today. 

I  stand  before  the  committee  as  a  pro- 
ducer, a  grower,  who  has  shared  In  that 
subsidy,  and  I  will  tell  the  Members  I 
do  not  need  It.  I  do  not  want  It.  I  am 
really  tired  of  trying  to  explain  to  any- 
body why  It  Is  that  I  get  that  particular 
payment  and  how  it  benefits  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  I  can  rely  on  the  market- 
place for  my  return.  Therefore,  I  think 
fit  this  particular  time  we  should  break 
out  of  the  mold  of  excessive  Government 
control  over  this  industry  and  break  out 
of  the  mold  of  subsidy  for  agriculture.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  elimination  of  the 
subsidy  to  growers  at  this  time,  but  with 
a  backup  capability  ongoing  for  the  5- 
year  period  of  renewal  of  the  act  that 
could  give  protection  in  the  future  In  case 
this  situation  turns  around  next  year — 
and  it  may.  We  may  be  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent situation  In  1  year  or  2  years, 
and  we  may  need  that  economic  backup 
and  protection. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  any  further 
labor  restrictions  Incorporated  In  this 
bill.  This  Is  not  a  labor  enactment.  We 
have  a  general  labor  enactment  for  agri- 
culture now  which  covers  all  other  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Remember,  sugar 
producers  compete  with  all  other  farmers 
for  that  labor,  and  should  do  so  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  2  additional 
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minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  further 
labor  restrictions  in  this  legislation.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  always  had  the  most  ex- 
acting labor  restrictions  and  protection 
of  any  agricultiu-al  legislation,  and  there 
are  going  to  be  efforts  here  today  to  put 
still  further  restrictions  into  it.  That  is 
an  additional  reason  why  I.  as  a  grower, 
do  not  feel  that  I  want  to  receive  that 
Government  subsidy.  The  only  excuse  for 
having  the  additional  labor  restrictions 
is  because  it  is  and  has  been  a  subsidized 
industry.  Likewise,  the  only  excuse  for 
having  the  subsidy  is  to  add  further  la- 
bor restrictions.  We  do  not  need  more 
of  either  of  those  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  a  sugar  bill 
with  an  ongoing  protection.  I  think  a  5- 
year  extension  would  be  a  very  good 
thing,  but  I  should  like  to  urge  as  we  go 
into  the  amendment  process  that  we 
clean  up  some  aspects  of  this  bill  and 
that  we  not  turn  it  into  a  perpetuation 
of  an  eternal  regulation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  industry,  and  that  we  not 
turn  it  into  a  labor  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  thank  the  committee  for 
its  attention,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treen)  who 
has  manifested  a  great  Interest  In  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  dp 
represent  a  district  in  which  there  is 
very  substantial  sugarcane  production. 
I  have  a  substantial  portion  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  my 
Third  Congressional  District. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  for 
producing  a  bill  that  I  think  meets  all 
the  needs  and  that  is  very  finely  bal- 
anced to  provide  us  the  market  stability 
we  have  got  to  have  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we  protect  the 
58  percent  of  our  consimaption  that 
comes  from  domestic  production.  We 
need  this  5-year  bill  to  do  that.  I  know 
there  is  taJk  about  shortening  it  to  3 
years  or  to  2  years,  but  we  need  it  for 
5  years,  and  I  would  like  to  give  a  strong 
reason  why  we  need  it  to  protect  the 
sugar  industi-y  of  Louisiana. 

We  have  about  38  grinding  mills  which 
take  the  sugarcane  as  it  is  cut  and 
grind  It  to  produce  the  raw  form  of 
sugar.  These  mills  depend  on  natural  gas 
as  a  fuel  for  their  boilers.  The  Fedei*al 
Power  Commission  has  ordered  these 
mills  to  convert  to  another  fuel  because 
of  the  natural  gas  shortage  and  the  pri- 
ority that  the  consumers  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  elsewhere  have  for  the  natu- 
ral gas. 

Converting  these  mills  from  natural 
gas  to  another  fuel  will  cost  about  a 
half  million  dollars  per  plant.  That  may 
not  sound  Uke  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  the- point  is  unless  we  have  the  sta- 
bility that  this  act  will  provide  and  un- 


less we  have  it  for  5  years  we  are  not 
going  to  get  people  to  invest  in  the  con- 
version that  is  necessary  in  these  mills. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  the  bankers  to 
lend  the  money  that  Is  necessary  to  con- 
vert those  mills  to  a  different  fuel.  So 
by  destroying  stability  we  are  going  to 
discourage  domestic  production  and 
processing  of  sugar. 

I  think  In  view  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  about  depending  on  foreign 
sources  for  fuel  that  at  a  very  minimum 
we  need  to  protect  the  58  percent  of  our 
consumption  which  comes  from  the  do- 
mestic supply. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguL<;hed  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelitts)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  whom  I  do  not 
see  at  the  present  time  on  the  floor,  that 
the  big  sugar  companies  I  represent,  In- 
cluding Harold  Purdys',  and  Bill  Davis', 
and  Sam  Marujama's,  and  many  more. 
Those  people  are  trying  to  supply  good 
sugar  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
they  have  to  have  the  assurance  that 
they  are  going  to  get  a  fair  price  for  It 
If  they  are  going  to  produce  the  sugar. 
We  have  had  in  the  fuel  supply  diffi- 
culties a  forerunner  of  what  will  happen 
in  the  sugar  industry  if  we  do  not  pro- 
tect domestic  production.  I  think  this 
bill  should  be  supported  by  all  people 
who  represent  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  H.R.  14747,  the  Su- 
gar Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  acknowledge  and  congrat- 
ulate the  members  of  the  ad  hoc  draft- 
ing subcommittee  which  did  such  a  cred- 
itable job  In  drafting  this  positive  In- 
tlatlve  In  sugar  legislation  and  in  keep- 
ing their  deliberations  open  to  all  in- 
terest groups. 

This  legislation  will  benefit  sugar  con- 
smners,  the  general  public,  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, growers  and  workers.  The  specific 
provisions  of  this  legislation  were  tidopt- 
ed  In  an  open  forum  and  publicLv  exam- 
ined, debated,  and  decided.  The  open 
rule  under  which  this  legislation  Is  be- 
ing considered  reflects  the  committee's 
desire  to  develop  positive  legislation  to 
accommodate  the  views  of  sill  interest 
groups. 

H.R.  14747  is  a  5-year  bill  which  as- 
sures continuity  in  policy  and  stability 
for  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  A  basic 
annual  quota  of  6.685  million  short  tons 
is  established  with  provision  for  domes- 
tic production  to  reach  8  million  short 
tons  of  raw  sugar.  The  beet  sugar  indus- 
try is  guaranteed  not  less  than  3.5  mil- 
lion tons  with  the  opportunity  for  domes- 
tic producers  to  market  up  to  4  million 
tons. 

The  domestic  quota  figures  are  sig- 
nificant. In  4  of  the  past  5  crop  years, 
world  consumption  of  sugar  has  exceeded 
world  sugar  production.  The  result  has 
been  reduced  working  stocks,  spot  short- 
ages and  the  highest  sugar  prices  since 
1920.  Therefore,  It  Is  in  the  natlontd  In- 
terest to  encourage  additional  domestic 
sugar  production  to  avoid  domestic  sugar 
shortages  In  times  of  international  strife 


or  diplomatic  breakdowns.  This  quota 
also  encourages  producers  to  make  the 
capital  commitments  and  machinery  in- 
vestments that  are  necessary  for  in- 
creased production. 

The  committee  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion in  Government  compliance  pay- 
ments. In  order  to  insure  that  small  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  crops  do  not  suffer  a  loss 
of  income,  the  formula  for  computing 
the  price  objective  for  raw  sugar  has 
been  revised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield 
an  increase  of  0.49  cent  per  pound  with 
assurance  that  producers  receive  a  pay- 
ment from  the  processor  equal  to  the 
Increase  in  the  price  objective.  The  in- 
crease in  the  price  objective  is  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1975.  to  coincide  with 
the  termination  of  the  excise  tax.  The 
net  effect  on  the  producer  and  consumer 
will  be  practically  nil. 

The  recent  rise  in  wheat  and  feed 
grains  prices  and  the  planting  freedom 
provided  In  present  farm  legislation  has 
tempted  many  sugar  producers  to  pursue 
more  attractive  returns  In  other  crops. 
We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  to  the 
production  of  a  commodity  as  bMic  as 
sugar.  To  protect  our  immediate  and 
long-term  sugar  supplies,  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suihleve 
no  less  than  the  price  objective  on  an 
annual  average  basis  Is  Included  In  this 
bill.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
act  to  reduce  quotas  whenever  the  15- 
day  average  of  the  market  price  Is  4  per- 
cent or  more  below  the  price  objective, 
otherwise  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
required  to  take  action. 

The  labor  sections  of  this  legislation 
have  prompted  considerable  debate  and 
amendments  have  been  proposed  to 
change  the  provisions  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  oppose 
these  amendments.  The  pre.sent  Sugar 
Act  Is  the  only  agriculture  legislation  that 
contains  labor  provisions.  These  provi- 
sions have  been  strengthened  by  the 
committee.  Protective  provisions  for  la- 
bor have  been  the  Sugar  Act  since  1934 
and  have  provided  sugar  workers  with 
minimum  wage  rates  substantially  higher 
than  wage  rates  for  comp'irpble  work. 
Any  farther  burden  added  to  farmers  by 
way  of  costs,  bookkeeping  or  harassment 
could  drive  farmers  a\7ay  from  planting 
sugar  beets  and  take  away  much  needed 
job  opportunities  for  these  workers. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  comoatible  with 
our  national  and  foreign  policy  interests 
and  is  one  which  shou'd  assure  us  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  rensonahle 
prices  for  producers  and  consumers  dur- 
ing the  next  half  decade.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  bill 
without  amendments. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBEIJUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  on 
the  floor  and  I  did  hear  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman said.  I  think  the  point  we  are 
making  and  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  made  Is  that  If  we 
can  end  this  excessive  Government  con- 
trol program  we  will  see  an  expansion  in 
the  refineries  for  instance  which  are  des- 
perately needed  for  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try and  an  expansion  of  the  sugar  pro- 
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rram  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
market  Is  exploding.  There!  Is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  profit. 

Mr.  SEBELIU8.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  very  far  removed  from  Iftie  situation. 
Evidently  the  only  sugar  h^  has  seen  li 
in  the  sacks.  The  refineries  oUt  there  need 
to  have  that  assurance  of  %  sugar  beet 
supply  and  I  want  to  see  the  people  who 
are  raising  the  sugar  get  some  protection 
in  this  country  so  we  do  not  depend  on 
the  Philippines  or  Cuba. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  timd 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,      j 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cl«rk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  | 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Itepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  m*y  be  cited  aa  the  "8uga|'  Act  Amend* 
menta  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  SuglLT  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add!  ng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following; 

"(q)  The  terms  'eligible  sugar'  and  'eligible 
liquid  sugar"  means  (1)  sugar  df  liquid  sugar 
processed  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  pro- 
duced by  the  processor,  or  (2)  stigar  or  liquid 
sugar  derived  from  sugarcane  burchased  by 
the  processor  (Including  sugar  tolled  for  the 
producer)  at  rates  not  less  thai^  those  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
301(c)(3),  or  (3)  sugar  or  llqild  sugar  de- 
rived from  sugar  beets  purcliased  by  the 
processor  under  a  contract  whlth  provides  a 
payment  as  specified  In  section  &13." 
S«c.  8.  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  da)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for 
each  calendar  year  the  amo\^t  of  sugar 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers In  the  continental  United  States,  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  domeitlc  sugar  In- 
dustry, and  to  attain  on  an  ai^ual  arerage 
basis  the  price  objective  set  forth  m  subsec- 
tion (b).  Such  determination  stall  be  made 
during  October  of  the  year  pi«cedlng  the 
calendar  year  for  which  the  determination  Is 
belnj  made  and  at  such  other  times  there- 
after as  may  be  required  to  attfcln  the  fore- 
going objectives  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(2)  by  strllrtng  out  in  subsecjion  (b)  "the 
simple  average  of  the  monthly  prloe  objective 
calculated  for  the  period  Septe«iber  1,  1970. 
through  Augiist  31.  1971,  under  this  section 
as  lu  effect  Immediately  prior  t*  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Aniendments  of 
1971"  and  substituting  "the  sli)iple  average 
of  the  monthly  market  prices  cilculated  for 
the  period  February  1.  1973,  tlirough  Feb 
Tuary  28,  1974".  | 

S«:.  4.  Section  202  of  such  Act  I }  amended 

(1)    by  amending  paragraph  ]( 1 )    of  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)     For     domestic    8ug4r-produolng 
areas,  by  apportioning  among  s\ich  areas  six 
million  six  hundred  and  eight  r-flve  thou 
sand  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  fallows: 


ketlng  In  the  continental  United  States  In 
any  year  sugar  In  excess  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  for  such  year  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  quota 
for  the  Immediately  following  year  estab- 
lished for  such  area  under  such  paragraph 
shall  be  Increased  to  the  extent  of  such  ex- 
cess production:  Provided,  That  In  no  case 
shall  the  quotas  for  any  of  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  areas  be  Increased  above 
the  following  amounts  of  short  tons,  raw 
value: 

"Area  Short  tons 

Domestic  beet  sugar 4,000.000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 2.000,000 

Hawaii    1.600,000 

Puerto   Rico   300.000 

Texas _ ._      200.000 


Total 


8,000,000 


"Area 
Domestic  beet  sugar- 
Mainland  cane  sugar. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


Texas 


Total 


(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph 
section  (a); 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph 
section  (a)  to  read  as  follows 

"(3)   Notwithstanding  the 
visions  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Whenever  the  production 
any  domestic  sugar-producing 
year  results  In  there  being  available 


Short  tons 
3.  500,000 
1.7S0.000 
1,110,000 
200,000 


135.000 
6.  685,  000" 


(3)  of  BUb- 

3)    of  sub- 

pro- 


for  Bgolng 


of  sugar  In 

^rea   In   any 

for  mar- 


"(B)  At  the  time  the  Secretary  makes  the 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers 
In  October  of  each  year,  he  shall  determine 
whether  the  estimated  production  of  sugar 
m  any  domestic  area  will  result  In  there 
being  available  for  marketing  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States  in  the  foUowlng  calen- 
dar year,  sugar  In  excess  of  the  quota  for 
such  area  for  such  year  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  (A) 
above,  and  If  he  finds  that  such  excess  sugar 
will  be  available  for  marketing  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  he  may  Increase  the 
quota  for  such  area  for  such  year  in  any 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  extent  of  such 
excess. 

"(C)  Whenever  sugar  produced  in  Hawaii 
or  Puerto  Rico  In  any  year  is  prevented  from 
being  marketed  or  brought  Into  the  con- 
tinental United  States  In  that  year  for  rea- 
sons beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  or 
shipper  of  such  sugar,  the  quota  for  the  Im- 
medutely  following  year  established  for  such 
area  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  with  the  limitation  of  section  207,  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the 
amount  of  sugar  so  prevented  from  being 
marketed  or  brought  Into  the  continental 
United  states,  reduced  by  (U)  the  amount  of 
sugar  which  has  been  sold  to  any  other  na- 
tion Instead  of  being  held  for  marketing  In 
the  continental  United  States."; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  quota  for  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  shall,  for  purposes  of  marketing 
allotments  under  section  205  and  propor- 
tionate shares  under  section  303.  be  prorated 
to  Florida  and  Louisiana  on  the  basis  of  57.6 
per  centum  to  Jlorlda  and  42.6  per  centum 
to  Louisiana  and  each  State  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  sugar-producing  area  for  such 
purposes:  Provided,  That  each  State  shall 
have  the  right  to  market  the  unfilled  share  of 
the  other  State  In  any  year  In  which  such 
other  State  Is  unable  to  fill  its  share  of  the 
quota." 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b); 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  by  (I)  striking  out  the  words  "other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Phlllpplnee."  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  the  words  "and  (b) "; 

(7)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  For  Indlvldiial  foreign  countries,  by 
prorating  the  amount  of  sugar  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  less 
the  amounts  required  to  establish  quotas  for 
the  foreign  countries  listed  In  subsection  (c) 
(3)  (B)  among  foreign  countries  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:": 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  For  the  following  countries: 

Per  centum 

Philippines   36.43 

Dominican   Republic 13.99 

BrazU   _._ „ 18. 4B 


Mezloo   11.98 

Peru 7.87 

Australia 4ji 

West   Indies a.  S3 

Costa   Rica l.ai 

Ecuador 1.73 

Argentina   i.bq 

Republic  of  China 1.88 

India 1.49 

Colombia 1.43 

Nicaragua    1.39 

Venezuela  1.33 

Guatemala i.ai 

South   Africa 1.30 

Panama  1. 18 

H  Salvador .eg 

Belize  .86 

KJl    83 

Mauritius   .  79 

Swaziland   .66 

Thailand  I_  .'b6 

Malawi    .29". 

(9)  by  amending  paragraph    (3)    (B)    of 
subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  the  foUowlng  coimtrles  In  the 
number  of  short  tons,  raw  value: 

"Country  Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Cuba 792.691 

BoUvla '. 16.000 

Haiti 16,000 

Honduras 15,000 

Malagasy  Republic 16,000 

Paraguay 16,000 

Rhodesia   16,000". 

(10)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  (C)  of 
subsection  (c); 

(11)  by  sla-lklng  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c) ; 

(12)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of 
subsection  (d)  by  (l)  striking  out  the  words 
"as  follows:"  and  (U)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (U)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "to  the  countries  listed 
In  subsection  (c)   (3)  (A)"; 

(18)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of 
subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"subsections  (b)  vad  (c)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "subsection  (c» 
(3)(A)"; 

(14)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (d)  by  (I)  striking  out  the  words  ". 
other  than  Ireland."  and  (11)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  the  following  pro- 
viso at  the  end  thereof:  ":  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  continue  the  quota  for 
any  such  coimtry  upon  finding  that  the  ag- 
gregate Imports  of  sugar  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  aggregate  exports  of  sugar  from 
such  country  to  covmtrios  other  than  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  a  crop  disaster 
or  other  force  majeure." 

(16)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (d)  by  striking  out  the  words  "That 
(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"That"  and  (li)  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after  the  word  "Secretary"  the  last  time  such 
word  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  by  striking  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph; 

(16)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: "Whenever  the  President  finds,  and 
so  Informs  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  that  it  Is  no  longer 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  reestablish  a  quota  or  part 
thereof  withheld  or  suspended  xmder  sub- 
section (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  or  under  sec- 
tion 408(c)  and.  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  dip- 
lomatic relations  have  been  resumed  by  the 
United  States,  he  may  restore  such  quota  In 
the  manner  he  finds  appropriate,  unless, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  on  which  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
are  so  informed  either  House  adopts  a  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  Jurisdiction  disapproving  the  restora- 
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tlon  of  the  quota.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection  the  continuity  of  a  session  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  broken  only  by  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and  the 
days  on  which  either  House  U  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  tliirty- 
day  period."; 

(17)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  ( 1 )  In  order  to  attain  on  an  annual  aver- 
age basis  the  price  objective  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  specified  In  section  301 
of  the  Act,  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
consumers  In  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  set 
maximum  or  minimum  limits  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  sugar  within  the  annual  quota  for 
any  foreign  country:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary Is  not  authorized  to  limit  the  Im- 
portation of  sugar  for  any  foreign  country 
having  a  quota  of  fifteen  thousand  short  tons, 
raw  value,  or  less  through  the  use  of  limi- 
tations applied  on  other  than  a  calendar  year 
basis.  The  faUiu^  of  any  foreign  country, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  tolerance  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  to  fill  a  quarterly 
minimum  quota  shall  operate  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  sugar  permitted  to  be  imported 
for  such  calendar  year  by  the  amount  by 
which  such  country  failed  to  fill  such  quar- 
terly quota."; 

(18)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g); 

(19)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  of  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  order  to  attain  on  an  annual  aver- 
age basis  the  price  objective  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  specified  in  section  201 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretwy  shall  make  adjust- 
ments In  the  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provision:  Whenever  the  simple  average 
of  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  fifteen  consecutive 
market  days  Is  4  per  centum  or  more  below 
the  average  price  objective  determined  pur- 
suant to  the  formula  specified  In  section  201 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  two  calendar 
months,  the  determination  of  requirements 
of  consumers  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  attain  such  price  objective ;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  determination  of  require- 
ments of  consumers  for  the  cxirrent  year 
shall  not  be  reduced  after  November  30  of 
such  year,  but  any  required  reduction  shall 
Instead  be  made  In  such  determination  for 
the  following  year.";  and 

(20)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (g). 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  4  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMEITT    OFTEREO   BT   MB.    SCATHIS   Or 
CEOBGIA 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia:  Strike  lines  8  through  23  of  page 
10  of  H.R.  14747  dated  May  17.  1974,  and 
replace  with  the  following: 

"(3)  In  order  to  attain  on  an  annual 
average  basis  the  price  objective  determined 
pursuant  to  the  formula  specified  In  section 
201  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
adjustments  in  the  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  In  accordance  with 
the  foUowlng  provisions:  (A)  the  determina- 
tion of  requirements  of  consiuneis  shall  not 
be  adjusted  whenever  the  simple  average  of 
the  prices  of  raw  sugar  for  fifteen  consecu- 


tive market  days  Is  less  than  4  i>er  centum 
above  or  below  the  average  price  objective 
so  determined  for  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar months;  (B)  the  determination  of  re- 
quirements of  consumers  shall  be  adjusted 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  attain  such  price 
objective  whenever  the  simple  average  of 
prices  of  raw  sugar  for  fifteen  consecutive 
market  days  Is  4  per  centum  or  more  below 
the  average  price  objective  so  determined 
for  the  preceding  two  calendar  months; 
(C)  the  determination  of  requirements  of 
consiuners  shall  be  adjusted  whenever  the 
simple  average  of  prices  of  raw  sugar  for 
fifteen  consecutive  market  days  is  4  per  cen- 
tum or  more  above  the  average  price  objec- 
tive so  determined  for  the  preceding  two 
calendar  months,  except  that  whenever  the 
"World"  price  for  raw  sugar,  adjusted  to 
U.S.  quota  basis,  is  above  the  average  price 
objective  plus  4%,  then  the  Secretary  may 
not  act  If  in  his  Judgement  such  action  Is 
not  advisable;  (D)  the  Secretary  shall  not 
use  the  authcn-lzatlon  to  set  quarterly  limits 
provided  in  section  202(g)  (1)  whenever  the 
simple  average  of  the  prices  of  raw  sugar 
for  fifteen  consecutive  market  days  Is  less 
than  4  per  centum  above  or  below  the  aver- 
age price  objective  so  determined  for  the 
preceding  two  calendar  months;  and  (E)  the 
determination  of  requirements  of  consumers 
for  the  current  year  shall  not  be  reduced 
after  November  30  of  such  year,  but  any 
required  reduction  shall  Instead  be  made  in 
such  determination  for  the  foUowlng  year."; 
and. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  am  attempting  to  do  in 
offering  this  amendment  at  this  point 
in  the  debate  is  simply  to  reestablish 
in  the  sugar  bill  a  procedure  for  a 
corridor  that  has  been  in  current  sugar 
law  since  1971  when  we  extended  the  act 
at  that  time.  In  the  committee  print 
as  It  Is  now  before  the  committee,  the 
corridor  concept  is  abolished.  What  we 
are  attempting  to  do  In  reinstating  the 
corridor  concept  Is  to  create  a  potential 
for  a  viable  futures  mtu-ket  in  sugar  to 
do  away  with  the  rigidity  of  the  price 
structure  that  exists  In  the  current  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  this  amendment  during  our 
deliberations  on  the  sugar  bill.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  this  amendment  with  one 
basic  modification  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  misunderstanding 
about.  My  amendment  today  Is  simply 
intended  to  correct  the  action  which  was 
taken  in  the  committee  at  the  earlier 
date. 

I  know  of  no  serious  objection  to  the 
amendment.  If  there  is  any  question 
relating  to  it,  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  some  objections  to  the  amendment, 
and  at  this  time  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFTEBEO  BT  MB.  BSBC- 
LAND  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OmCBEX)  BT  MB. 
MATHIS    OF    GEORGIA 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitue  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bebc- 
LAND  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Matkis  of  Georgia:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  Insert  the  following : 

Page  10,  line  6,  strike  out  lines  6  through 
23  Inclusive  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

By  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (g) : 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  this 
very  complicated  matter  of  the  pricing 
corridor  was  discussed  at  length  in  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  by  not  only  growers, 
but  consumers,  industrial  users,  and 
others. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  would 
change  that  very  complicated  formula. 
I  propose,  by  my  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  simply  to  strike  the 
corridor  mechanism  completely.  If  my 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Is  adopted,  the  effect  will  be  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  obliged  to  attempt  to 
maintain  the  price  objective  without  hav- 
ing to  be  bound  by  the  complicated 
mechanisms  which  would  trigger  the  In- 
creasing or  decreasing  of  Imports  in  order 
to  maintain  this  price  objective. 

I  think  it  would  be  simpler  for  the  ad- 
ministrative people,  and  eliminate  some 
of  the  (Ejections  of  the  consumer  groups, 
and  in  my  judgment  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  producers  of  sugar  for 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  talked  to  the  users,  the 
consumer  groups,  the  Individuals  who 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  his 
amendment?  If  he  has,  I  wonder  if  he 
would  report  to  the  committee  what 
their  reaction  is?  Are  the  Industrial 
users,  for  example,  willing  to  accept  the 
approach  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota toward  the  price  corridor  and  elimi- 
nation of  same? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  talked  to  the  representatives  of  the 
large  Industrial  users  such  as  the  soft 
drink  people,  bakers,  and  others.  They 
do  not  think  my  amendment  would  solve 
their  problem.  Their  problem  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  some  limitations 
so  that  he  cannot  act  until  the  price 
drops  4  percent  below  the  price  objective. 

I  think  this  amendment.  If  adopted, 
would  provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
same  authority  he  had  prior  to  1971,  and 
that  pricing  mechanism  worked  ex- 
tremely well.  One  of  the  objections  the 
industrial  users  have  had  about  the  pro- 
vision as  reported  by  the  committee  is 
that  it  would  not  provide  for  sufficient 
flexibility  In  pricing,  and  therefore  im- 
pair their  ability  to  hedge  their  sugar 
purchases. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  lAi.  Chair- 
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man,  will  the  gentleman  j^eld  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  am  Relighted  to 
yieW  further. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgli.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  concur  that 
this  would,  in  fact,  create  ^  more  rigid 
price  structure  than  would  the  corridor 
we  have  had  in  the  act  sinc#  1971?  I  am 
attempting  to  reestablish  the  corridor 
by  offering  my  amend  menti.  Would  we 
not,  in  fact,  be  doing  awaiy  with  any 
flexibility  if  we  adopt  th^  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  tha  gentleman 
from  Mixmesota? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chajirman.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree.  Prior  to  1971,  market 
prices  did  rise  and  fall  above  and  below 
the    price    objective,    and  ibecause    of 

that I 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  there!  are  certain 
factors  that  are  even  beyond  the  discre- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secreqary  of  Agri- 
culture acting  at  his  discretion.  We 
would  pass  this,  but  would  the  gentleman 
not  agree  with  this  stateme|it,  that  the 
amount  of  flexibility  in  the  ^arket  un- 
der the  gentleman's  amendmlent  is  going 
to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discijetlon  of  the 
administrator  of  the  prografn?  He  can 
make  the  price  structure  chaiiges  rigid  if 
he  would,  or  he  can  if  he  so  desires,  while 
the  market  goes  up  and  dowh. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  That  Is  theoreUcally 
possible,  but  in  actual  practice  it  would 
not  work  that  way  and  did  not  in  the  late 
years  of  the  1960's.  There  wis  flexibility 
in  the  market  price.  The  Secretary  was 
obligated  to  annualize  the  j^rice  objec- 
tives, and  I  am  sure  the  heijging  fimc- 
tion  of  the  market  would  worl<. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  If;  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  do  ^e  have  the 
same  kind  of  marketing  conditions  that 
we  liad  in  the  years  1965  and  1971,  which 
the  gentleman  refers  to,  or]  would  the 
present  market  tend  to  chanfce  that  sit- 
uation In  any  way?  [ 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  coiiditlons  we 
now  find  In  the  sugar  market  are  ones 
with  which  we  have  had  no  experience, 
to  my  knowledge.  We  have  naver  experi- 
enced 25 -cent  sugar  in  the  hiaton'  of  the 
United  States.  Who  knows  what  market 
prices  will  be  next  y^r  or  2  years  hence, 
given  the  vagaries  of  worfd  politics, 
weather  and  so  on? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  setk  the  kind 
of  rigidity  that  this  would  accomplish? 
Win  the  producers  benefit  from  his 
amendment?  Who  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Brao- 
LAND)  hasofJered?  [ 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  think  tjhe  biggest 
beneficiary  would  be  the  consumer,  who 
would  be  able  to  gain  from  th(e  hedging. 
The  consumer  would  be  assur^  that  the 
prices  would  remain  within  a  i-easonable 
range,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  would  severely 
curb  the  ability  of  the  administrator  to 
invoke  any  kind  of  control.       I 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Is  ihe  gentle- 
man maintaining  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  flexibility  in  the  mai^et  under 
his  substitute  than  there  woul|  be  under 
my  amendment? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bkrg- 
LAND  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chariman,  will 
the  gentleman  restate  the  question? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  wUl  be  glad 
to,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  there 
would  be  greater  flexibility  in  the  market 
place  under  the  provisions  of  his  sub- 
stitute than  there  would  be  under  the 
terms  of  my  amendment? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  To  answer  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  know  that  anyoxie  can 
say  that  that  is  a  certain  fact  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  the  market,  but 
I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  proposal  he  has 
advanced,  the  Secretarys'  authority 
would  be  rather  drastically  limited. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Which  would, 
in  fact,  benefit  the  consiuners  by  allow- 
ing them  to  go  into  what  would  be  a 
viable  futures  mai'ket  and  hedge  their 
prospects.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  No;  I  do  not,  neces- 
sarily. I  think  the  argument  made  by 
industrial  users  goes  to  the  need  to  be 
able  to  utUize  the  hedging  device,  which 
they  feel  Uiey  cannot  utilize  when  prices 
drop  down  to  a  level  that  is  fixed  by  the 
corridor  that  is  proposed  in  the  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  I  think  there  would  be  more 
price  flexibility  so  that  the  producers 
and  users  could  hedge  if  there  were  cer- 
tain flexibility  in  the  price,  as  would  be 
allowed  by  the  amendment  I  just  offered 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would,  of 
course,  respectfully  disagree  with  th«» 
gentleman's  position.  At  the  risk  of  using 
the  gentleman's  own  time,  I  would  urge 
the  defeat  of  his  substitute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  Bergland  substitute 
because  I  am  convinced  that  its  effect 
would  be  a  more  flexible  market  price 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Users  of 
sugar  presently  have  no  real  opportunity 
to  use  a  futures  market.  I  recognize  that 
the  futures  market,  even  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  would  be  severely  restricted, 
more  so  than  I  would  like,  but  I  think  the 
amendment  is  an  advance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  draw- 
back in  the  position  of  the  gentleman  Is 
that  his  amendment  would  place  all  of 
the  responsibility  in  a  single  or  a  group  of 
individuals  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  they  are  going  to  open  the 
valves  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  sugar  or  close 
the  valves  to  keep  it  out,  rather  than 
having  something  written  In  the  law  to 
give  us  some  guidelines  on  which  we 
could  rely. 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  administrative  discretion,  in  terms  of 
my  amendment,  that  would  be  lacking  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  This,  I  submit,  is  one  of 
the  real  advantages  of  my  proposal  in 
that  the  market  price  can  hover  around 
the  price  objective. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  if  any  interested  group  or 
party  has  a  friendly  voice  in  the  Depart- 
ment, they  will  get  friendly  treatment. 
If,  indeed,  they  had  a  hostile  attitude,  it 
would  be  different.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  the  policy  written  into  law  rather 
than  leaving  the  quantity  of  supply  to 
be  left  up  to  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land) for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia)    there  were — ayes  27,  noes  4. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFrEEEO    BT    MR.    GUNTER 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendraeut  offered  by  Mr.  QTrN-m:  Page 
6,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  tbe  computation 
beginning  at  hue  10,  Insert  the  following 
proviso: 

Provided.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  the  quota  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  for  Venezuela  shall  be  siispended 
and  a  quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  suspended  quota  shall  be  prorated  to 
the  other  countries  listed  in  this  paragraph 
until  such  time  as  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  section  202(e) ,  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
restoration  of  such  quota. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  clear  and 
simple.  It  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
American  consumers. 

The  amendment  would  suspend  the 
sugar  quota  of  the  country  of  Venezuela. 
It  is  a  step,  justifled  and  required  on  a 
variety  of  grounds  in  order  to  protect 
our  consumers.  The  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  clearly  have  long  experience 
both  in  consumer  affaii-s  and  in  matters 
relating  to  agriculture.  They  include  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Whitehtjrst,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Lehman,  among  others. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  amendment  7n 
broad  terms  is  required  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vital  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers in  at  least  two  important  ways: 

First,  the  amendment  seeks  to  assure 
an  adequate  and  dependable  supply  of 
sugar  for  the  U.S.  market  and  the  con- 
suming public  by  suspending  the  quota 
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of  an  unreliable  supplier.  The  amend- 
ment would  apportion  the  quota  assigned 
to  Venezuela  among  other  nations  with 
a  history  of  reliability  in  meeting  do- 
mestic US.  sugar  needs.  It  would  do  so  at 
least  until  such  time  as  there  is  persua- 
sive evidence  that  U.S.  consumers  can 
depend  on  Venezuela  both  in  terms  of 
supply  and  the  general  posture  of  Vene- 
zuela toward  the  American  consumers' 
economic  needs  and  rights. 

Secmd,  the  amendment  seeks  to  make 
clear  not  only  to  Venezuela  but  to  all  oil- 
producing  nations  that  irresponsible 
world  economic  actions,  which  threaten 
the  economic  health  and  stability  on 
which  all  nations  of  the  world  depend, 
will  result  in  the  forfeit  of  favorable  ac- 
cess to  the  U.S.  market  so  long  as  such 
irresponsible  victimization  of  consumers 
continues. 

The  United  States  has  a  major  respon- 
sibility in  the  world  to  exhibit  leadership 
in  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman. 

For  the  poorest  nations  of  the  world 
lack  the  economic  strength  sjid  power 
to  deal  effectively  with  oil  pricing  policies 
which  have  victimized  them  with  the 
greatest  severity. 

The  United  States  does  not  suffer  that 
disadvantage.  The  oil-producing  nations 
have  not  made  good  on  their  pledge  to 
find  means  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
poorest  Thhd  World  nations  by  channel- 
ing their  current  embarrassment  of 
riches  to  their  worst  suffering  neighbors. 

The  United  States  cannot  abdicate  its 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  For  we  alone 
have  the  economic  power  capable  of  forc- 
ing a  return  to  responsible  economic  be- 
havior by  the  oil-producing  nations. 

We  have  a  clear  responsibility  to  our 
own  consumers  as  well,  who  have  been 
so  completely  victimized  by  extortionist 
oil  pricing  policies,  particularly  those 
people  on  small  fixed  incomes. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  to  express 
on  behalf  of  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment,  our  bewilderment  that 
Venezuela  has  been  assigned  a  sugar 
quota  in  the  pending  bill. 

It  is  puzzling  enough  that  a  nation 
which  has  consciously,  as  part  of  the  oil 
cartel,  bled  American  consumers  dry  and 
created  havoc  throughout  our  economy, 
is  rewarded  with  favorable  access  to  the 
U.S.  sugar  market. 

But  the  logic  of  doing  so  when  Ameri- 
can consumers  cannot  even  rely  on 
Venezuela  to  provide  its  apportioned 
share  of  our  domestic  sugar  needs  under 
the  quota  assigned  to  it,  becomes  totally 
beyond  comprehension. 

There  is  no  logic  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  assignment  of  a  quota  to  Venezuela 
after  its  past  performance — quite  apart 
from  the  oil  price  gouging — is  a  total 
mystery  to  me,  and  I  think  to  my  other 
colleagues  supporting  the  amendment. 

American  consumers  were  led  to  be- 
lieve they  could  depend  last  year  on 
Venezuela  to  supply  68,000  short  tons 
to  meet  our  domestic  sugar  needs.  Vene- 
zuela fuliUled  less  than  50  percent  of  Its 
quota — only  about  32,000  tons. 

Due  to  the  increased  needs  of  our  con- 
sumers, the  United  States  then  issued  a 
first  come-first  served  request  to  for- 
eign nations  for  Eidditional  sugar. 

Venezuela  did  not  respond — ^because, 


it  said,  of  a  drought.  Yet  Venezuela  had 
enoiigh  sugar  to  sell  to  other  countries 
at  the  same  time  it  failed  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  American  consumers. 

The  committee  bUl  now  adjusts  last 
year's  quotas  upward  to  reflect  an  in- 
creased need  for  sugar — and  to  reward 
coimtries  which  responded  to  our  re- 
quest for  additional  sugar. 

Under  this  formula,  Venezuela  should 
have  been  assigned  a  quota — VI  at  all — 
of,  at  most,  44,637  short  tons. 

But  the  committee  bUl  not  only  ignores 
the  failure  of  Venezuela  to  serve  as  a 
stable  supplier  to  American  consumers 
last  yeao- — it  actually  rewards  Venezuela 
by  assigning  a  quota  of  63,540  short  tons. 

And  now  the  straw  that  flnally  breaks 
the  camel's  back  Is  the  disturbing  rumor 
I  hear  that  Venezuela  does  not  Intend 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  supply  the 
American  consumers  with  sugar  in  keep- 
ing with  its  quota  this  year  either. 

Thus,  on  top  of  all  the  other  considera- 
tions relating  to  price  gouging  on  oil,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  quota  for  Venezuela  does 
not  even  provide  the  basic  economic 
needs  of  American  consumers,  which  is 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment  in  order  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  American  consumers. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  for  many 
reasons. 

You  have  heard  the  expression  that 
you  cannot  mix  oil  and  alcohol.  Well,  to- 
day I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  mix  oil 
and  sugar,  because  the  results  in  both  of 
these  cases  could  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States. 

Venezuela  is  not  doing  anything  that 
other  oil  exporting  countries  are  not 
doing  in  raising  their  prices  for  oil.  Un- 
fortimately,  they  are  raising  them,  but 
we  cannot  condemn  Venezuela  for  doing 
the  same  thing.  If  we  start  with  Vene- 
zuela, we  would  have  to  do  the  same  with 
all  of  the  other  seven  or  eight  oil  export- 
ing coxmtries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  needs 
Venezuelan  oil  more  than  Venezuela 
needs  to  export  its  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  With  the  world  sugar  shortage 
today  Venezuela  can  sell  it  anywhere 
it  wishes  to  at  a  higher  price. 

So  the  logic  is  against  this  amend- 
ment. Venezuela  is  one  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers, one  of  the  four  or  five  best  in  the 
world,  both  in  the  matter  of  buying  from 
and  selling  to  the  United  States. 

So  we  are  not  hurting  Venezuela  by 
taking  their  quota  away  from  them,  we 
are  simply  hurting  ourselves  to  the  tune 
of  about  1  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day, 
which  we  need. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gunter)  . 

Mr.  GUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  not  to  present  a  tit-for-tat,  quid 
pro  quo,  economic  reprisal  approach  to 
Venezuelan  oU  pricing  policies,  but  rather 
the  purpose  is  to  send  a  reasoned,  moder- 
ate message  to  Caracas  and,  through  that 


medium,  to  all  OPEC  countries  concern- 
ing the  problem.  Bear  in  mind  that  Vene- 
zuela was,  I  think,  the  first  of  the  OPEC 
group  which  began  the  policy  of  dramat- 
ically increased  prices  charged  this  Na- 
tion and  others,  that  has  had  such  a  dire 
effect  on  American  consumers. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
realize  that  this  is  the  puipose  of  the 
amendment  rather  than  to  try  a  tit-for- 
tat  economic  overkill  approach? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize that,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  he  should  also  re- 
member that  of  the  16  or  17  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  that  we  are  currently 
u.sing  almost  7  million  barrels  a  day  are 
being  imported,  and  that  we  are  not 
sending  a  message  to  the  oil  producing 
coimtries,  but  if  anything  this  will  send 
a  message  from  them  to  us,  telling  us 
that  if  we  do  not  want  their  oil  then  they 
will  sell  it  somewhere  else,  and  we  can 
find  ourselves  without  the  6  or  7  million 
barrels  of  oil  that  needs  to  be  imported 
every  day,  which  would  have  a  crippling 
effect  upon  our  economy. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
PEO's  announcement  of  last  December 
14.  At  which  time  we  were  experiencing 
the  long  gas  lines  from  a  serious  energy 
crisis,  and  FEO  gave  credit  to  Venezuela 
for  helping  reduce  our  energy  crisis,  by 
increasing  their  oil  exports  by  40  percent. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  pim- 
ish  them  for  trying  to  help  us  overcome 
our  oil  shortage. 

If  we  want  to  send  Venezuela  a  mes- 
sage, it  should  be  thank  you. 

Mr.  VI(30RIT0.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  his  remarks. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  back  in 
World  War  II  they  strained  their  pro- 
duction of  oil  for  the  free  world,  and  then 
also  during  the  recent  energy  crisis  they 
increased  their  exports  to  the  United 
States,  at  a  higher  price,  of  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  VIGORITO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if 
it  is  not  true  also  that  last  December  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Venezuela,  who  is  the 
most  friendly  of  the  candidates  to  the 
Unit,ed  States,  was  elected  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan people?  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
an  enactment  such  as  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  slap  in  the  face.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  there  is  a  great  effort  being 
made  in  Venezuela  to  make  some  of  their 
agricultural  lands  more  productive  by  the 
constructicHi  of  a  major  dam.  whicli  will 
make  an  arid  area  into  a  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive valley  in  the  interior  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  this  would  be  rather 
a  f>oor  point  for  us  to  Issue  this  kind  of 
a  protest  which,  after  all.  Is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  very  bad  approach 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 
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ime  of  tbe 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amenctnent,  and  I 
move  bo  strllce  the  requisit^  number  of 
words.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  dm'iug  tb^  committee 
deliberations  on  this  bill,  th|e  gentleman 
from  NcMTth  Carolina  (Mr.  Hosb)  offered 
this  amendment  on  behalf  (^  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gukter)  .  After 
due  consideration  it  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
dated  June  3,  1974,  Which  X  would  like 
to  read  into  the  RscoiU).  It  }&  addressed 
to  me.  It  reads  as  follows : 

I^CrASTMENT  O^  STATX, 

Washingtoit.,  DC,  J^ne  3. 1974. 
Hon.  WiLXx&M  C.  Wamplxx, 
House  of  Repreaentativea. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  Mk.  Wauflzr:  I  refer  <o  the  Report 
of  your  Committee  on  H.R.  14lfi7,  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  and  ^clflcally  to 
the  Separate  Views  of  Mr.  Rose,  of  North 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Ounter,  of  JFIorlda.  The 
Department  understands  that.  In  accordance 
with  those  views,  au  ameudiaent  to  HSt. 
14747  will  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Rose  and 
Mr.  Ounter  to  suspend  or  Mlmlnate  the 
quota  for  Venezuela.  ' 

Tbe  DepMirtment  believes  tQat  It  would 
be  counterproductive  to  attemilt  to  link  the 
quota  assigned  to  Veneziwla  un<ler  tbe  Sugar 
Act  and  tbe  policies  of  the  Venesuelan  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  petrciieum  prices 
and  tbe  operation  of  T73.  petroleum  com- 
panies In  that  country.  An  aiiiendment  of 
the  natxire  proposed  by  Mr.  rtose  and  Mr. 
Gunter  la  clearly  punitive  In  Intent  and,  If 
enacted,  would  be  likely  to  prpvoke  action 
by  Venesiiela  against  U.S.  Int^^sts  In  that 
country.  | 

Veneeuela  Is  the  largest  foreign  supplier 
of  oU  to  the  U.S.  It  supplies  ts  with  37% 
of  total  oil  Imports  which  accokint  for  10% 
of  total  US.  consumption.  It  Is^  also  signifi- 
cant that  Venezuela  did  not  Jain  Its  OPEC 
associates  during  the  oil  embargo.  On  tbe 
contrary.  Venezuelan  oU  export*  to  the  U.S. 
Increased  during  the  last  quarter  of  1973. 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  Venez^iela  bnports 
more  goods  of  U.S.  origin  thati  any  other 
country  In  Latin  America,  Ln  total  over  one 
billion  dollars  In  1973.  U.S.  Iqvestment  In 
Venezuela,  about  2.7  billion  dollars,  repre- 
sents the  largest  U.S.  investment  portfolio 
In  Latin  America.  ] 

With  respect  to  petroleum  prices,  the  f.o.b. 
price  of  Venezuelan  oil  Is  somawtiat  higher 
than  that  of  equivalent  Middle  E^t  oU.  Vene- 
zuela can  maintain  this  prlcej  differential 
because  the  transportation  charges  to  its 
principal  market,  the  United  StEttes,  are  low- 
er than  those  of  other  non-Latin  American 
OPEC  states.  As  is  the  case  wBth  all  pro- 
ducers, Venezuela  has  taken  advantage  of 
high  oil  prices  to  maximize  lis  revenues. 
While  Venezuela  does  not  on  [Its  own  set 
world  prices.  It  continues  to  '<)e  a  leading 
proponent  within  OPEC  for  maintaining  and 
even  Increasing  current  price  lefels. 

Th^  policy  of  the  newly-electe^  Venezuelan 
Government  with  regard  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  U.S.  petroleum  companies  Is  to  pro- 
vide prompt,  adequate  and  eflfcctlve  com- 
pensation based  on  net  book  ialue.  Addi- 
tionally, Veneziiela's  President  Ctirlos  Andres 
Perez  has  stated  that  Venezuela  -#111  continue 
to  provide  petroleum  to  its '  traditional 
markets.  The  companies  bellevf  that  they 
will  continue  to  serve  a  useful  ai^d  profitable 
role  under  Venezuela's  new '  petroleum 
regime. 

The  United  States  has  Importatot  economic 
and  political  interests  In  Venezu  sla.  A  puni- 


tive amendment  to  H.R.  14747  to  eliminate 
the  Venezuelan  quota  Is  very  likely  to  Jeo- 
pardize thoee  Interests.  The  Department, 
therefore,  opposes  enactment  of  such  an 
amendment. 

I  am  sendWg  a  slmUar  letter  to  Chairman 
Poage  for  his  Information. 

The   OSce   of   Management    and   Budget 
advisee    that   from    the   standpoint   of    tbe 
Administration's  program  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  tbe  submission  oX  this  report. 
Cordially, 

LlKWOOO  HOLTON. 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  Oonffresaional  Relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
Uiis  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  simply  like  to  say  that  I  think 
that  this  amendment  would  not  only  be 
CQunterprqductive,  it  potentially  could 
be  disastrous.  The  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  speaks  for  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment,  suggests  that  we 
need  stable  suppliers.  Yet  in  his  own 
letter  that  he  sent  every  Member  of  the 
House  yesterday,  he  points  out  that 
Venezuela  did  Increase  its  supply  of  oil 
when  it  was  needed  last  year.  For  us  to 
be  tryhag  to  end  what  he  called  a 
reasoned  message  would  surely  have 
disastrous  results  oa  our  relationships 
with  a  friendly  power  that  does  import  a 
great  deal  from  this  country  and  which 
does  provide  a  major  source  of  j>etroleum 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  lack 
of  wisdom  of  this  amendment  is  recog- 
nized and  that  it  is  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distha- 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  may  have  given  us  some  idea  of 
his  real  intention  when  he  said  all  he 
wants  to  do  Is  send  a  message  to  Vene- 
zuela. I  know  it  is  hazardous  to  read  too 
much  into  statements  that  are  not  elab- 
orated upon,  but  I  take  his  comment  to 
mean  he  considers  it  a  great  amendment, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  become  law.  He 
has  introduced  the  amendment;  it  has 
been  discussed;  it  will  be  read  about;  and 
I  think  the  prudent  suitlon  at  this  point 
is  to  vote  down  the  amendment.  The  mes- 
sage has  gone  forth. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  For  years 
we  operated  under  the  oil  quota 
system.  We  in  the  Northeast  section  of 
the  coimtry — when  I  say  "the  Noitheast 
section,"  I  am  speaking  mostly  of  the 
area  from  Washington  north  to  the 
Canadian  border — depended  for  years 
upon  Venezuelan  oil  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem. Yearly,  we  fought  the  quota  system 
which   was   always   an   administration 


matter.  We  had  a  great  opportunity  to 
get  more  Venezuelan  oil  .it  a  cheap  price. 
But  the  administrations,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, did  not  see  flt  to  lift  the  quota 
until  quite  recently.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Venezuelan  oil  this  past  year — 
sure,  they  went  up  in  price  like  the  rest 
of  the  world  did — when  the  Arab  oil  was 
shut  off  from  this  country.  Venezuela 
increased  the  oil  to  the  Northeast  of  the 
coimtry  by  40  percent.  At  the  present 
time,  of  the  energy  used,  as  far  as  oil,  I 
understand  it  is  somewhere  around  30 
percent  which  comes  from  Venezuela 
itself. 

We  should  not  be  punitive  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  is  a  matter  for  the  State  De- 
partment to  straighten  out  and  not  for 
the  Congress  to  straighten  out. 

As  far  as  the  68,000  tons  of  sugar, 
that  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when 
we  look  at  the  entire  bill.  But  I  represent 
a  district  which  has  two  refineries  and 
has  18,000  people  also  employed  in  the 
candy  Industry  which  is  a  very  vitad  In- 
dustry in  my  particular  area. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  punitive,  I 
think  It  is  unfair.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand the  thinking  behind  the  offering 
of  this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  I  do  hope  it  is  defeated. 
Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

In  fact,  Venezuela  has  been  exporting 
about  60  percent  of  its  production  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Canada.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  democratic  governments  in 
South  America.  I  think  it  would  be  not 
only  a  bad  mistake  to  approve  this 
amendment  but  also  disastrous  economi- 
cally to  our  trade  relations  with  South 
America,  so  I  am  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  very  strongly  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
consider  this  punitive  action  against  this 
country  which  has  demonstrated  its 
great  friendship  for  the  United  States 
many  times.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  oil. 
I  am  glad  the  majority  leader  has  re- 
freshed our  memories  about  the  oil  sit- 
uation. I  was  pleased  to  join  him  in 
breaking  down  the  outmoded  and  uneco- 
nomic quota  system  we  had  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

We  in  Florida  have  been  dependent 
and  are  dependent  now  on  Venezuelan 
oil.  Thank  goodness  we  had  it  because 
it  was  the  only  break  we  had  with  which 
to  feed  our  electric  systems  and  our  cus- 
tomers in  Florida,  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  lower  price  of  Venezuelan 
oil  that  we  got  any  break  at  all. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  on 
the  soybeans  they  pay  the  world  price 
and  it  has  gone  up  tremendously. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Ounter  amendment. 
While  I  am  certain  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  our  colleague.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  amendment  is  in  the  best  domestic  or 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  country  is  experiencing  a  serious 
energy  problem.  And  the  consumer  is 
faced  with  substantial  fuel  price  in- 
creases. Steps  must.  Indeed,  be  taken  to 
alleviate  these  problems,  smd  to  make 
certain  that  our  energy  needs  are  met  at 
a  cost  we  can  afford. 

But  the  energy  problem  is  worldwide 
In  scope^and  the  solution  must  be  de- 
termined not  by  punitive  actions  de- 
signed to  attack  part  of  the  problem,  but 
by  action  designed  to  solve  the  problem 
in  Its  entirety. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  yesterday.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  agreed,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  questioning,  that  the  so- 
lution to  the  U.S.  energy  problem — and 
the  related  problems  of  oil  pricing — can- 
not and  should  not  be  dealt  with  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis  but  should  instead  be  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  the  World  En- 
ergy Conference  where  producing  and 
consuming  nations  can  work  together  to 
develop  a  supply  and  price  structure  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  all. 

The  wisdom  of  taking  punitive  action 
against  Venezuela  is  further  questioned 
when  we  examine  the  statements  of  oiu* 
own  Federal  Energy  Office  which  has 
stated  that  the  increased  supply  of  oil 
from  Venezuela  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1973  when  oil  supplies  to  the  United 
States  were  being  drastically  reduced  or 
cut  back  by  other  suppliers  played  a  key 
role  in  reducing  the  impact  of  the  oil 
shortage  in  the  United  States.  Venezuela 
supplied  27  percent  of  our  entire  oil  im- 
ports during  1973  and  has  proved  Itself 
to  be  our  most  dependable  and  important 
source  of  foreign  oil. 

To  penalize  our  most  dependable  sup- 
plier because  it  has  raised  the  price  of 
its  oil  exports  to  the  current  world  rate 
would  not  only  jeopardize  a  significant 
source  of  U.S.  supplies,  but  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  by  that  country  as  an  un- 
justified and  discriminatory  act.  It 
would  not,  however,  have  the  desh-ed 
effect  of  forcing  an  oil  price  rollback. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  and 
for  those  outlined  in  the  following  letter 
which  I  would  like  to  be  included  in  the 
Record,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  pending  amendment. 

Dear  Coixeague:  During  consideration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  6,  an  amendment  will  lie 
offered  which  would  eliminate  any  sugar 
quota  for  Venezuela,  as  a  punitive  response 
to  that  nation's  oil  pricing  policies.  This 
amendment  Is  completely  contrary  to  the 
best  domestic  and  foreign  poUcy  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  therefore  should 
be  defeated  resoundingly  by  tbe  Hoiise,  as  it 
was  by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

During   the   last   quarter   of    1973.    when 


moBt  oil  producing  nations  were  either  cut- 
ting bacl^  or  completely  cutting  oS  oil  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  Venezuela  In- 
creased oil  exports  to  the  U.S.  by  40%.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  this  in- 
creased supply  of  Venezuelan  oil  played  a 
key  role  In  rodudng  the  Impact  of  the  oil 
shortage  In  the  U.S.  For  the  entire  year  of 
1973  Venezuela  supplied  27%  of  our  entire 
oil  imports.  Thxis,  Venezuela  has  shown  It- 
self to  be  our  most  dependable  and  Important 
source  of  foreign  oil. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  amendment 
could  not  possibly  constitute  a  constructive 
step  towards  alleviating  the  energy  price 
crunch.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  minor 
economic  sanction  proposed  would  result  in 
an  oil  price  rollback : 

The  price  of  Venezuelan  crude  is  presently 
In  parity  with  the  worldwide  petroleum  price 
structure; 

A  unilateral  rollback  by  Venezuela  would 
not  alter  the  world  price  structure;  and 

Venezuela's  sugar  sales  to  the  U.S.  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  l'^  of  total  U.S.- 
Venezuelan trade. 

However,  while  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  economically  Insignificant  to  Vene- 
zuela, it  would  no  doubt  arve  to  create  a 
major  political  irritant  to  our  relations  with 
one  of  South  America's  most  stable  and  dem- 
ocratic nations : 

In  1973  Venezuela  purchased  over  $1  bU- 
lion  worth  of  American  goods; 

A  major  pTirchaser  of  U.S.  wheat  and  soy- 
beans, Venezuela  has  had  to  pay  huge  price 
Increases  In  these  commodities  In  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  Venezuela  at  the  close  of 
1973  maintained  a  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit with  the  U.S.; 

Venezuela  ranks  first  In  Latin  America  and 
sixth  in  the  world  In  direct  U.S.  Investment, 
approximately  (2.7  billion  book  value  or  3% 
of  worldwide  U.S.  total;  and 

While  Venezuela  has  In  recent  years  pur- 
sued nationalistic  policies  with  regard  to  eco- 
nomic issues,  ft  has  done  so  In  a  responsible 
and  businesslike  fashion. 

To  punish  Venezuela  for  selling  oil  at  the 
same  price  as  all  other  oil  exporting  nations 
would  rightly  be  regarded  by  that  nation  as 
a  highly  discriminatory,  unfriendly  and  un- 
justified act. 

A  unilateral  slap  In  the  face  of  a  friendly 
nation  because  it  chooses  to  sell  most  of  its 
oil  to  the  United  States  Is  a  narrow  and  re- 
strictive response  to  an  extremely  broad  and 
complex  foreign  policy  Issue.  Enactment  of 
this  amendment  would  only  serve  to  create 
concern  among  all  other  VS.  trading  part- 
ners. 

Sincerely, 

Perm  H.  B.  Freunchoybkn,  M.C. 

Sn.TIO  O.   OONTE,   M.C. 

VnuroN  W.  Thomson,  M.C. 
Dantk  B.  Fasckix,  M.C. 
Jox  WAGGONna,  Jr.,  M.C. 
Abbaham  Kazxn.  Jr.,  M.C. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  which 
would  suspend  the  Venezuelan  sugar 
quota  until  such  time  as  Venezuela  ter- 
minates Its  punitive  oil  pricing  policies 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  the  Congress  clearly 
demonstrates  to  Venezuela  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries  that  It  does 
not  hitend  to  psissively  accept  the  rapidly 
escalating  costs  which  are  being  forced 
upon  the  American  public  by  the  oil  ex- 
porting nations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average 
American  consumer  Is  feeling  the  severe 
effects  of  the  high  price  of  Venezuelan 
oil.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  living  on  the  east  coast, 


In  my  own  State  of  Virginia,  the  impact 
of  Venezuela's  oil  policy  over  the  past 
year  is  dramatically  highlighted  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  electric 
power. 

In  July  1973,  the  Virginia  Electric 
Power  Co.  assessed  its  average  customer 
with  a  surcharge  of  25  cents  on  his 
monthly  bill  due  to  increased  oil  costs.  In 
this  month  of  June  1974,  that  same  cus- 
tomer will  be  required  to  pay  an  adjust- 
ment on  his  monthly  bill  of  $3.59  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  oil.  Thus,  the  Vepco 
oil  adjustment  charge  has  been  increased 
by  a  staggering  1,300  percent  in  less  than 
1  year,  and  as  a  result  the  typical  Vepco 
customer  is  now  paying  $3.34  more  each 
month  solely  on  account  of  higher  oil 
costs  over  the  past  year.  Since  fully  85 
percent  of  the  oil  consumed  by  Vepco 
is  imported  from  Venezuela,  it  is  clear 
that  the  major  responsibility  for  the  high 
cost  of  electricity  for  Virginians  lies  with 
the  oil  pricing  policies  of  Venezuela. 

To  demonstrate  the  effects  of  Venezu- 
elan policy  in  another  way,  I  shall  cite 
internal  policies  of  the  32  nations  which 
of  oil  per  barrel  paid  by  Vepco  during 
the  past  IV2  years.  In  January  1973.  the 
price  paid  by  Vepco  was  $2.94  per  barrel, 
and  this  Increased  to  $3.26  per  barrel  tn 
July  1973.  In  January  1974,  there  was  a 
shBJi3  rise  to  $7.77,  and  the  current  price 
is  $10.09  per  barrel. 

Obviously,  an  increase  in  utility  rates 
is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
our  citizens  are  required  to  sacrifice  to 
pay  the  ransom  of  high  oil  costs  to  Ven- 
ezuela and  the  other  oil  exporting  na- 
tions. It  Is  also  clear  that  Virginians  are 
not  the  only  citizens  affected  by  the  Ven- 
ezuelan pricing  policies.  As  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  pointed  out,  mil- 
lions of  consumers  are  now  being  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
high  cost  of  Imported  Venezuelan  oil.  I 
would  feel  remiss  In  my  duty  to  my  con- 
stlHients  and  to  the  American  people 
generally  If  I  did  not  speak  out  against 
this  economic  blackmail  being  practiced 
by  the  Venezuelans,  and  to  attempt  to 
obtain  at  least  some  rollback  in  the  price 
of  imported  oil. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  an  argument 
made  by  soax  of  my  colleagues  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  now  before 
us  would  alienate  the  Venezuelans  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  cut  us  off  from  future  oil  imports.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Venezuelans  need  the 
Americsui  market  to  insure  a  long  term 
profitable  domestic  oil  Industry.  They 
also  need  our  agricultural  products  and 
technology  to  develop  their  natural  re- 
sources. In  addition,  the  sanction  pro- 
vided for  In  this  amendment  is  a  rela- 
tively mild  one,  and  is  not  likely  to  en- 
gender such  an  extreme  response  from 
Venezuela.  The  Venezuelans,  after  all 
did  not  even  fill  their  U.S.  sugar 
quota  last  year  due  to  the  higher  prices 
available  on  the  world  market.  But  even 
if  Venezuela  threatened  to  cut  off  our  oil 
supply,  it  would  be  most  imfortunate  if 
that  type  of  action  constrsdned  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  frtxn  expressing  their 
displeasure  with  the  (Venezuelan  oil 
policy.  The  current  government  in  Ven- 
ezuela has  made  plain  its  intentlcm  to 
squeeze  every  possible  dollar  from  the 
American  consumer,  and  I  believe  )t>  is 
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our  duty  to  take  some  actionj  to  demon- 
strate that  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  this 
outrageous  price  gouging. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queEtlcm  is  (Xi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ovntsb)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMEWDKENT    OITERES    BT    MR 
or    MABTIAND 


rrCHELL 


Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Bir. 

Chairman.  I  offer  an  amenc 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mttchxll  of 
MaryUuid : 

Page  0,  Immediately  after  Un^  10,  stnxe 
out  tbe  table  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  table: 

Percent 

-  26. 73 

-  14. 16 
.  18.65 
.  12.06 
.  7.76 
.  4.36 
.  2.55 
.       1.83 

1.74 

1.  ea 

1.60 

l.Bl 

1.44 

1.41 

1.24 

1.23 

.       1.19 

.99 

.86 

.83 

.80 

.67 

.66 

.29 


Philippines    

Dominican    Republic ..... 

BrazU    

Mexico    i.... 

Peru 

Australia    . 

Weet  Indies ... 

Costa  Rica . 

Ecuador    

Argentina 

Republic  of  China 

India     -- 

Colombia    ..:!■ 

Nicaragua     

Venezuela    

Guatemala 

Panama    ... 

El  Salvador   ., 

Belize    _- ._ 

FIJI     _ 

Mauritius     

Swaziland    

Thailand    ... 

BitoUwl    


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  MarylaiW  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  primed  in  the 
Rkcoio.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Bi^r. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  th^  amend- 
ment is  cliear.  It  seeb  to  terminate  the 
South  African  sugar  quota.  Since  1962 
to  1973  we  have  subsidized  a  regime 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  blatiintly  rac- 
ist on  the  face  of  the  globe.  During  the 
timespan  1962-73  we  have  tubsidized 
the  racist  regime  to  the  tu4e  of  $33 
million — that  is  the  difference  between 
the  world  market  price  and  th^  amount 
of  the  U.8.  sugar  subsidy  to  tftie  Union 
of  South  Africa.  j 

It  is  time  for  us  to  terminate  this  in- 
cestuous relationship.  Opponents  to  this 
amendment  will  argue  that  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  interhal  prob- 
lems of  any  sovereign  nation.  This  is  a 
specious  argument.  More  t^ian  390 
Members  of  this  House  voted  toivoice  our 
opposition  to  the  Soviet  policies  in  the 
emigration  of  those  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Was  this  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  body?  Moreover,  a 
recently  adopted  sugar  criterion  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committer,  specifi- 
cally states : 

A  brief  explanation  of  tlis  natitre  of  the 
countxy'a  sugar  liuliutry  and  how  It  tuzto- 


tlona.  Including  the  extent  to  which  bana- 
flts  In  the  industry  are  shared  by  sogar 
farmers  and  workers. 

Is  this  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation?  When  this 
specious  argument  is  raised  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  recognize  it  for  what  It 
is. 

Others  will  argue  that  there  are  clearly 
dlscemable  cracks  in  the  apartheid  wall 
of  South  Africa,  and  if  we  are  but  patient, 
apartheid  will  fall,  sooner  or  Inter.  Per- 
haps we  did  suffer  from  the  illusion  that 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  was  crum- 
bling, but  recent  events  sho\ild  dispel  that 
illusion.  The  regime  in  South  Africa  is 
becoming  more  repressive.  The  labor 
strikes  have  resulted  in  more  oppression. 
Notice  the  punitive,  repressive  sanctions 
which  can  be  imposed  against  newspa- 
pers whose  stories  "threaten  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  nation."  Take  notice 
of  the  Affected  Organizations  Act.  di- 
rected mainly  against  the  churches  which 
receive  funds  from  America,  or  England, 
or  Germany.  No  my  friends,  the  sad  truth 
is  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  be- 
coming more,  not  less  repressive,  in  its 
attempts  to  preserve  and  protect  a  rigid 
system  of  apartheid. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  argument  that  to  ter- 
minate the  South  Africa  sugar  quota  will 
hurt  the  native  population  more  than 
any  other  group.  We  must  be  aware  of 
the  real  facts  which  are  these : 

Within  the  sugar  industry  itself,  there 
are  gross  inequities.  Of  the  i^sproxi- 
mately  8,000  independent  sugar  growers, 
about  4,400  are  Africans  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  Kwa  Zula  Bantustan 
who  work  plots  of  up  to  only  10  acres. 
This  African-owned  land  totals  about 
32,000  acres,  having  a  value  of  about  $3.4 
million.  The  vast  majority  of  South  Af- 
rica's 800,000  acres  of  sugarcane  land, 
however,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2,000  white  growers.  These  grow- 
ers ovra  520,877  acres,  and  in  1971-72  had 
a  crop  valued  at  over  $96  million. 

A  native  black  of  South  Africa  will  be 
quoted  as  being  in  favor  of  continuation 
of  the  quota.  If  you  were  that  native,  to- 
tally imder  the  control  of  the  world's 
most  racist  government,  I  think  you 
would  be  inclined  to  say  and  do  the  things 
pleasing  to  the  Government  which  held 
your  life  and  liberty  in  its  hands. 

You  have  heard  all  of  the  opponents 
arguments  before.  They  will  say  that  the 
subsidy  goes  to  the  growers  not  the  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  the  language  in  the  bill 
clearly  specifies  that  the  subsidy  is  to  ths 
Government. 

Finally  you  will  hear  the  argument 
that  the  subsidy  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  is  good  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. This  is  rubbish.  C)nly  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  South  African  sugar 
exports  actually  comes  to  the  United 
States. 

As  you  listen  to  all  the  arguments 
against  my  Amendment,  please  bear  one 
essential  fact  in  mind.  America,  from 
its  inception  has  attempted  to  provide 
the  moral  leadership  in  international 
affairs  against  the  exploitation,  the 
repression,  and  tl-ie  oppression  of  human 
beings.  For  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
imderglrd  the  racist  government  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  we  do  dishonor 


to  our  history.  For  as  long  as  we  ally  our- 
selves with  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
we  sully  sind  stain  our  international 
reputation  particularly  insofar  as  the 
countries  of  the  third  world  are  con- 
cerned. 

For  this  coimtry.  South  Africa  repre- 
sents another  variation  of  the  "Amer- 
ican dilemma."  In  South  Africa,  Amer- 
ican ideals  about  self-determination  and 
racial  equality  clash  sharply  with  our 
extensive  economic  Interests  and  our 
perceived  strategic  interests.  The  result 
is  what  we  call  a  "nonpollcy,"  but 
what  is  in  effect  a  policy  which  effec- 
tively buttresses  the  status  quo. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  economic 
aspects  of  South  African-United  States 
relations  cannot,  imder  the  rubric  of 
"purely  business  decisions,"  be  separated 
from  the  surrounding  moral-political  is- 
sues. The  UJ3.  economic  involvement  is 
perceived  by  the  world  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  poUcy,  a  part 
firmly  allied  with  the  white  minorities 
of  southern  Africa. 

I  ask,  plead  for,  and  urge  yoiir  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  Now  is  the  time 
for  this  House  to  act  with  honor  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  examining  the 
internal  policies  of  the  32  nations 
which  send  us  sugar,  I  am  sure  we 
could  find  many  things  wrong  with 
each  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
highly  suspect  that  many  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  could  find  fault  with  some 
of  our  in^mal  problems,  particularly  at 
this  time  In  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Some  nations  are  military  dictator- 
ships, and  I  do  not  approve  of  military 
dictatorships,  and  I  know  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not.  Some  nations  do  not 
treat  their  workers  as  well  as  we  do.  I 
do  not  approve  of  that,  and  I  know  the 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  either. 
South  Africa  has  certain  racial  policies 
which  I  do  not  approve  of,  nor  does  the 
committee.  I  suggest  that  there  are  many 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  who  do 
not  agree  with  these  policies,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  we  carmot  base  a  logical  sugar 
program  on  our  attitude  toward  the  in- 
ternal policies  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  an 
amendment  to  take  away  South  Africa's 
sugar  quota.  We  have  just  rejected 
another  amendment  to  take  away  Vene- 
zuela's quota.  Where  will  it  sUypl  What 
Member  of  this  body  does  not  have 
some  reason  to  remove  the  quota  for 
every  single  nation  which  supplies  us 
sugar? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  reasons  on  this 
sugar  bill  should  be  based  on  sugar 
policy,  not  domestic  politics. 

South  Africa  has  proven  to  be  a 
reliable  suppUer  of  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  That  nation  is  a  good  customer 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  enjoy  a  rather  substantial  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  It  amoimts  to  almost  $3 
million  a  day  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  remove  the  sugar 
quota  at  this  time  would  be  only  politi- 
cally sjrmbollc,  at  best. 
Mr.    MITCHELL   of   Maryland.    Mr. 
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Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
CJhairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust 
of  the  gentleman's  argument  is  that  we 
should  not  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  nation.  May  I  call 
to  the  gentleman's  attention  the  resolu- 
tion passed  overwhelmingly  by  this  body 
with  regard  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  insofar  as  emigration 
is  concerned.  Would  the  gentleman  con- 
sider that  internal  interference? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man, there  are  those  who  do  contend 
that  it  represents  interference. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Would 
the  gentleman  consider  it  internal  Inter- 
ference? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Perhaps  it  would  be, 
yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  ask 
him  another  question? 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes,  certainly. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  itself,  which  se- 
lected the  six  or  eight  criteria,  specifi- 
cally points  to  a  whole  series  of  South 
African  domestic  issues  regarding  work- 
ers and  the  amount  of  sugar  that  a  coun- 
try might  export.  This  goes  to  an  Internal 
matter  in  a  sovereign  nation,  does  it  not? 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  committee  care- 
fully considered  all  of  those  factors.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  South 
Africa  should  not  be  selected  as  one 
which  would  be  losing  its  quota. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  You 
have  said  that  it  is  Interference  with  a 
sovereign  state,  and  If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  this  is  precisley  what  the  com- 
mittee does  when  It  sets  forth  its 
criterion  No.  6,  which  deals  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  committee  carefully  considered 
the  criteria  announced  before  hearings 
began,  and  we  were  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  before  us,  that 
South  Africa's  quota  should  not  be 
taken  away. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  been  very 
gracious  in  replying  to  my  questions. 
Would  the  gentleman  respond  to  just 
one  more? 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Yes,  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Is  not 
our  failure  to  recognize  and  trade  with 
the  nation  of  Cuba  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere In  the  internal  policies  of  Cuba? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Of  course,  that  mat- 
ter is  not  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  is 
within  the  scope  of  the  argument  the 
gentleman  has  used  against  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chakman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  his  amendment — and 
I  certainly  do  not  question  his  motives — 
would  have  the  effect  of  hurting  the  peo- 
ple that  his  amendment  is  trying  to  help. 
I  refer  to  the  Bantu  or  black  workers  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  The  South  African 
Government  or  its  sugar  producers  would 
not  be  hurt  by  this  vindictive  amend- 
ment. They  could  sell  their  sugar  else- 
where at  as  good  or  better  prices  than 
we  have  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  racial  justice  and  harmony 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  where 
slow  but  continuing  progress  Is  being 
made.  To  delete  South  Africa's  quota 
would  only  aggravate  the  harsh  feelings 
and  misunderstandings  that  need  a  much 
greater  effort  and  a  much  broader  forum 
than  this  sugar  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  respect  and 
personal  esteem  for  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment. He  and  I  have  fought  and  won 
important  battles  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  tc«ether.  Now  we  differ,  but  I  ques- 
tion that  we  really  differ  in  principle. 
Nevertheless,  i  have  strong  reasons  for 
opposing  his  amendment. 

Before  we  go  overboard  in  canceling 
the  sugar  allotment  to  South  Africa,  let 
us  take  a  careful  look  at  the  list  of  those 
who  are  getting  sugar  allotments  and  see 
who  among  them  have  shown  real 
friendship  to  the  United  States.  Do  not 
forget  to  take  into  consideration  acts 
against  Americans  and  American-owned 
property  in  South  America.  Do  not  forget 
the  votes  in  the  U.N.  which  have  been 
crucial  to  us.  Then  when  you  have  fin- 
ished tabulating  those  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  let  us  decide  whether  we 
should  take  away  one  more  vote  from 
the  small  list  we  can  call  true  friends. 
South  Africa  has  been  a  friend  despite 
acts  verging  on  hostility  by  this  country 
toward  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
time  and  again. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  African  con- 
tinent itself.  How  many  among  the  na- 
tions there  can  we  count  on?  The  Com- 
munist governments  of  the  world  have 
more  influence  than  we  up  and  down  and 
through  Africa.  The  Portuguese  colonies 
are  demanding  and  probably  will  receive 
their  independence.  That  will  mean  three 
new  nations  in  the  U.N.  and  three  more 
Communist-oriented  votes,  because  it  is 
the  Communists  who  have  provided  them 
with  weapons  and  the  Communists  who 
trained  their  leaders.  We  need  friends 
we  can  count  on  in  and  out  of  the  U.N. 
If  you  still  want  to  drive  South  Africa 
away  from  us,  do  not  do  it  until  you 
have  taken  a  look  at  the  military  situa- 
tion in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  around  the 
southern  periphery  of  Africa.  The  Con- 
gress has  just  refused  to  allow  our  Navy 
to  have  a  refueling  station  in  Diego  Gar- 
cia. The  American  flag  can  be  shown 
with  assurance  in  but  few  places  in  that 
entire  area. 

If  American  ships  ccmduct  a  naval  tour 
of  the  South  Asian- African  coast,  we 
cannot  even  be  sure  of  enough  fuel  to  get 
our  ships  home  unless  we  smd  It  to  Uiem 
from  the  Philippines,  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  Russians  are  there  In  force. 
They  have  bases  in  Iraq,  Somalia,  South 
Yemen,  and  they  are  welcome  in  Bangla- 
desh and  India.  South  Africa  has  one  of 


the  best  ports  in  the  world.  South  Africa 
has  always  welcomed  the  American  pres- 
ence. Our  ships  could  refuel  and  even  re- 
fit there  If  It  were  not  for  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment in  refusing  to  allow  U.S.  naval 
ships  to  visit  South  Africa. 

Yes,  there  Is  a  need  for  change  in 
South  Africa  in  their  policies  toward 
black  people.  There  Is  a  serious  need  for 
change.  It  has  been  too  slow  in  coming. 
There  are  signs  of  change  and  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  a  different  policy  to- 
ward the  blacks  In  that  country  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

But  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  need  for  change  in  many  Af- 
rican countries.  Whites  and  Asians  have 
been  stripped  of  their  property  and 
driven  out,  in  one  nation  after  another. 
I  hear  no  one  here  today  demanding  fair 
treatment  for  whites  and  Asiatics  in  Af- 
rica. Am  I  to  presume  this  policy  toward 
whites  and  Asians  in  Africa  Is  not  one 
also  to  be  deplored? 

Most  of  the  areas  which  we  have 
helped  to  gain  independence  have  wound 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  from  us. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  claim  that 
the  Government  of  Uganda  is  a  demo- 
cratic ideal.  For  that  matter,  most  of  the 
governments  of  Africa  are  not  demo- 
cratic, they  are  dictatorsliips.  Let  us  be 
ccaislstent.  If  we  are  going  to  ignore  what 
Imppens  in  Uganda,  it  makes  little  sense 
to  make  an  issue  of  what  is  happening  In 
South  Africa. 

The  committee  has  considered  all  of 
the  circumstances  affecting  each  allot- 
ment. They  have  made  recommendations 
which  they  believe  are  justified.  We  can- 
not write  this  bill  on  the  floor;  we  should 
accept  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.   Mr^ 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Cl^alrman,  the  gentleman  Indicated  In 
his  presentation  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
America  not  to  allow  our  naval  vessels 
to  stop  In  ports  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  State  Department  ob- 
jects to  having  our  ships  stop  at  Cape- 
town. South  Africa  would  welcome  them. 
We  need  to  use  the  excellent  facilities 
offered  in  South  Africa.  There  are  few 
places  in  that  part  of  the  world  where 
our  ships  are  welcome. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Ci^hairman,  if  the  gentleman  vrill  yield 
further,  I  will  restate  my  question  and 
be  more  explicit. 

My  questions  Is  this: 

Is  it  not  possible  that  this  policy  was 
adopted  by  us,  because  Americans  did 
not  want  black  sailors  serving  In  the 
Navy  to  be  gratuitously  Insulted  by  the 
apartheid  policies  in  South  Africa?  Is 
that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  Is  that  American 
sailors  are  always  welcome  on  liberty 
in  ports  in  South  Africa.  I  have  been  told 
all  Americans  have  been  treated  well  by 
everyone  there.  I  would  not  want  any 
American  sailor,  black  or  white,  to  be 
denied  proper  treatment  anywhere  In 
the  world. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalrn^  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SIKKfl.  I  yield  to  thje  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairqian.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  statement.  | 

Have  we  forgotten  this  Government's 
boycott  of  Rhodesia  and  the  situation 
that  developed  with  respect  to  chrome 
ore?  Because  of  that  boycott,  we  had  to 
go  to  Russia  for  chrome,  and  we  had  to 
pay  double  the  price.  Yes,  w0  had  to  pay 
right  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  BIKES.  And  our  Gove^runent  con- 
doned that  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  who  is  sponsoring  this 
amendment  would  deny  that  there 
is  racism  in  Russia.  What  Is  the  black 
popxilatlon  of  Russia? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairmae,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  In  Russiti  is  fm-ther 
evidence  of  racism  there. 

But  getting  bactc  to  this  I  question  of 
chrome  ore,  as  a  result  of  sanctions  by 
Britain  and  the  U.N.,  we  c^ed  to  buy 
Rhodesian  chrome  for  a  tfane.  During 
that  period  we  had  to  pay  Russia  twice 
as  much  as  we  were  paylnjg  Rhodesia. 
The  Russians  shipped  us  second-grade 
ore  and  used  our  money  t^  buy  first- 
grade  chrome  from  Rhodesia  at  bargain 
rates.  That  is  what  happened  under  the 
policy  of  our  own  Govemmoit  until  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  in  the  House. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
tlae  whole  question  of  how  we  bring 
about  social  change  in  the  world.  I  would 
tend  to  diflfer  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  (»ily  slightly 
in  admitting  that  there  has(  been  some 
change  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

However,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
committee  that  that  chang^  has  come 
about  only  as  a  result  of  economic  sanc- 
tions which  have  been  encjouraged  by 
the  churches  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain. 

I  would  like  to  remind  th0  committee 
that  South  Africa's  action  In  opening  up 
its  athletic  events  only  came  about  as  a 
result  of  the  threatened  bo^«cott  of  the 
Olympic  games,  because  of  tl^e  inclusion 
of  South  Africa.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  pot  like  to 
paint  a  picture  of  South  Africa  as  a 
monolithic  racist  state.  Thert  su-e  forces 
in  South  Africa  that  are  striiggling  to 
brina  change  within  that  state,  white 
forces  as  well  as  black  fortes,  which, 
with  some  encoiu-agement  siich  at-  the 
dropping  of  this  sugar  quota,  jwould  .oave 
their  hands  strengthened  iii  regard  to 
the  predominantly  Dutch  o^  apartheid 
government. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportui  lity  here  to 
encourage  those  forces  working  within 
South  Africa  to  bring  about  change 
without  violence. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  in  South. 
Africa  is  not  a  Communist  one.  It  came 
out  of  the  churches  of  this  country  that 
went  around  the  world  tellSng  people 
they  are  children  of  God.  jWhen  you  - 
do  that  people  want  to  be  free.  They  want 
to  determine  their  own  destinJ  bs. 


The  slightest  thing  we  can  do  is  not 
to  support  this  Government's  policies 
simply  by  dropping  them  from  this  bill  as 
a  part  of  the  sugar  quota. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
speak  to  a  couple  of  other  things  that 
have  been  brought  up. 

One,  I  notice  that  Uganda  has  been 
dropped.  Uganda  should  have  been 
dropped  for  the  same  reason  that  South 
Africa  should  be.  Any  nation  which  re- 
verts to  racism  and  tribalism  ought  not 
to  receive  our  support  amd  benefits 
whether  it  be  against  blacks  or  whites. 
I  think  also  we  need  to  look  at  the 
fact  that  this  bill  was  designed  to  help 
nations  in  need.  In  yesterday's  closing 
the  price  of  gold — and  we  must  remem- 
ber South  Africa  is  a  gold-rich  state — 
had  risen  from  $35  an  ounce  about  a  year 
ago  to  $156.50  an  ounce,  as  of  yesterday. 
I  ask  what  business  do  we  have  support- 
ing a  nation  as  rich  as  that  with  our 
taxpayers'  money.  I  am  sure  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  concerned  about  the 
fiscal  conservatism  of  this  nation  and 
balancing  the  budget  and  cutting  back 
expenses  will  realize  that  we  do  not  have 
any  business  supporting  South  Africa 
for  any  reason. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ulinots. 

Mr.  METCALiFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my     colleague,     Congressman     Parrsn 
Mitchell,  to  eliminate  South  Africa's 
sugar  quota.  This  particular  quota  Is  both 
unnecessary  for  the  United  States  and 
unnecessary  for  South  Africa.  It  consti- 
tutes an  outright  economic  subsidy  of  the 
apartheid  Government  of  South  Africa. 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  reasons 
for    eliminating    South    Africa's    sugar 
quota,  two  of  which  are  most  prominent. 
First,  South  Africa  is  a  developed  nation, 
with  a  gross  national  product  of  $22 
billion  annually.  As  such,  it  does  not  con- 
form to  one  of  the  basic  aims  of  U.S. 
sugar  quotas,  which  is  to  assist  imderde- 
veloped  countries.  Furthermore,  South 
Africa's   sugar   exports   to   the   United 
States  are  not  crucial  to  South  Africa's 
economy,  since  the  United  States  receives 
only  5  percent  of  South  Africa's  total 
sugar  exports.  As  a  result,  it  does  not 
conform  to  criterion  No.  4  established  by 
the  Agiiculture  Committee  in  determin- 
ing the  distribution  of  sugar  quotas.  Sec- 
ond, South  Africa  also  does  not  conform 
to  criterion  No.  5,  wliich  disallows  sugar 
quotas  to  countries  which  do  not  distrib- 
ute the  benefits  of  the  industry  equita- 
bly among  the  factors,  large  landowners, 
and  small  farmers  and  workers.  South 
Africa,  whose  discriminatory  policy  of 
apartheid    excludes    the    overwhelming 
majority   of   South  Africans   from   the 
benefits  of  the  sugar  trade,  is  the  coun- 
try wliich  least  conforms  to  this  cri- 
terion. The  wages  of  field  workers,  who 
are  overwhelmingly  African,  fall  below 
the  amount  which  the  South  African 
says  is  necessary  to  prevent  starvation. 
Only  9  percent  of  South  Africa's  sugar 
output  in  1973  was  refined  in  mills  with 
b^k  ownership;  4,400  independent  Afri- 
can sugar  growers  own  only  32,000  acres 
of  the  sugar-producing  land  in  South 
Africa,  land  which  generated  only  $276,- 


000  in  revenues,  while  only  2,000  white 
independent  growers  own  520,877  sicres 
of  sugar  producing  land,  which  gener- 
ated revenues  of  over  $96  million.  The  in- 
equities of  South  Africa's  sugar  industry, 
and  its  nonconformance  to  a  major  cri- 
terion upon  which  the  distribution  of 
U.S.  sugar  quotas  is  based,  are  thus  read- 
ily apparent. 

Continuing  U.S.  economic  support  of 
South  Africa  is  a  tragic  mark  on  the 
foreign  policy  record  of  this  country.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  striving  for  a  mean- 
ingful detente  with  Russia  and  China, 
and  when  we  are  finally  coming  to  realize 
our  dependence  on  the  third  world  for 
vital  raw  materials,  it  is  indeed  deplor- 
able that  we  continue  to  support  a  coun- 
try where  racism  has  been  legalized  and 
where  oppression  and  the  terror  tactics 
of  the  secret  police  are  an  everyday  oc- 
currence. Consider  the  adverse  effects  of 
our  support  for  South  Africa  on  oirr  re- 
lations with  other  African  nations. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  we  can  continue  to  risk  alienating  an 
entire  continent  in  order  to  support  a 
country  whose  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic policies  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  opportunity, 
and  equality  which  we  profess  to  be  the 
cornerstones  of  the  American  system.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port Congressman  Mitchell's  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  South  Africa's  sugar 
quota  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Miv  Chairman. 
South  Africa  is  a  developed  nation.  In 
contrast  to  the  other  coimtries  which  re- 
ceive a  sugar  quota  from  the  United 
States,  South  Africa  is  recognized  as  be- 
ing developed  by  both  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  by 
the  United  Nation's  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 

Ironically.  South  Africa's  high  level  of 
economic  development  has  not  resulted 
in  improved  living  standards  for  all  its 
residents.  South  Africa's  overall  gross  na- 
tional product  is  $22  bUlion;  however,  its 
low  per  capita  GNP  of  $924  reflects  the 
disparity  between  white  and  black  in- 
comes. 

While  a  greater  percentage  of  white 
households  in  South  Africa  own  luxury 
and  semi-luxury  items  than  do  European 
households,  the  black  people  in  South 
Africa  have  been  faced  with  intensified 
economic  oppression.  The  gap  between 
white  and  black  wages  is  reported  to  have 
increased.  Pass  laws  have  been  tightened 
up,  and,  between  1961  and  1971.  a  record 
was  set  for  the  number  of  new  discrimi- 
natory laws  (98)  passed,  all  with  the  aim 
of  perpetuating  apartheid.  Approxi- 
mately 1  million  people  are  arrested 
yearly  under  these  pass  laws. 

South  Africa's  discriminatory  socio- 
economic policies  are,  of  course,  well- 
known.  South  Africa  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  economic,  social,  and 
political  discrimination  Is  the  proclaimed 
policy  of  the  government  and  instituted 
and  Implemented  by  law. 
Africans  constitute  74  percent  of  the 
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population  and  are  restricted  to  13  per- 
cent of  the  land. 

Whites  received  three-fourths  of  the 
country's  total  income. 

South  Africa  is  governed  by  an  all- 
white  parliament,  no  member  of  whom 
represents  the  African  majority.  The 
Bantustan  legislatures  set  up  under  the 
separate  development  policy  are  in  effect 
advisory  only,  and  accountable  to  the 
all-white  parliament. 

In  1972,  the  average  monthly  manu- 
facturing wage  of  Africans  was  about  $82 
as  compared  with  $482  for  whites. 

United  Nations  report  in  1972  (Unit 
on  Apartheid.  Pacts  and  Figures  on  South 
Africa)  pointed  out  that  whites  who 
form  18  percent  of  the  population  control 
69  percent  of  the  national  purchasing 
power.  Private  consumption  expenditure 
for  Africans  is  19.1  percent,  and  for 
whites,  73.7  percent. 

It  is  clear  then  that  it  is  the  African 
community  which  is  most  damaged  by 
this  systematic  oppression  and  by  any 
U.S.  support  tlirough  unnecessary  eco- 
nomic ties.  Africans  gain  only  minimal 
benefits  from  the  South  African  sugar 
industry  which  sends  only  5  percent  of  its 
sugar  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  internal  apartheid 
system.  South  Africa  also  discriminates 
against  American  citizens. 

As  a  general  rule,  blacks  from  the 
United  States  £ire  not  permitted  to  visit 
South  Africa  The  basis  for  this  system- 
atic refusal  is  race. 

In  March  1974,  USIS  official  Richard 
Saimders  and  his  wife  were  refused  serv- 
ice at  a  Dunbar  hotel  while  in  South 
Africa  on  official  business,  simply  because 
they  were  black. 

Congressman  Charles  Diggs,  upon  ar- 
riving in  South  Africa  in  1971,  discovered 
that  the  South  African  Government  had 
reneged  on  its  unconditional  granting  of 
his  visa. 

Often,  black  Americans  allowed  Into 
South  Africa  are  assigned  temporary 
classifications  such  as  "honorary  white" 
during  the  period  of  their  visit. 

Eliminating  South  Africa's  quota  then 
is  essential  for  the  United  States.  This 
quota  is  unnecessary  for  the  United 
States,  unnecessary  for  South  Africa, 
damaging  to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  in  addition  to  being  supportive  of 
South  Africa's  legal  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion— a  policy  which  works  against  the 
majority  African  population,  as  well  as, 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  the  de- 
bate is  getting  completely  away  from  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  The  commit- 
tee brought  a  sugar  bill  here,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  try  to  provide  for 
American  consumers  a  dependable  and 
adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  United  States  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  sugar  to  meet  all  of  our 
demands.  We  only  produce  about  half 
as  much  as  we  need,  so  we  have  to  rely 
on  foreign  sources.  We  have  sought  to 
achieve  some  reasonable  method  of  as- 
suring those  supplies  wtiich  we  need  from 
foreign  coimtries. 

Your  committee  brought  in  a  bill  that 
was  never  intended  to  try  to  solve  the 
racial  problems  of  South  Africa  or  the 


economic  problems  of  Venezuela  or  the 
West  Indies  or  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  did  not  give  anybody  a  quota 
because  they  were  racist  or  because  they 
were  not.  We  did  not  take  a  quota  from 
anybody  to  penalize  them  because  we  did 
not  approve  of  their  policies. 

And  we  did  not  give  anybody  a  quota 
because  we  liked  them.  We  determined 
whether  or  not  those  countries  were  sup- 
plying the  United  States  with  sugar,  and 
whether  they  were  dependable,  reliable 
suppliers  who  would  meet  the  need  when 
we  had  that  need. 

Now,  I  do  not  approve  of  all  the  policies 
of  South  Africa  any  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  Members  do.  Of  course,  if  we  in 
the  United  States  were  doing  these  things 
we  would  do  them  differently,  would  we 
not?  Of  course  we  would.  But  we  are 
seeking  foreign  nations  whom  we  can  de- 
pend upon  to  supply  us  with  sugar. 

There  are  only  three  nations  in  the 
world  that  I  know  of  that  have  the  ca- 
pacity right  now  to  deliver  sugar  to  the 
United  States  when  we  wire  for  it  right 
now.  and  by  that  I  mean  to  begin  loading 
the  boats  with  sugar  tomorrow  morning. 
This  capacity  depends  upon  their  ware- 
housing facilities.  And  those  three  na- 
tions are  Brazil,  with  the  capacity  of  Re- 
cife, Australia,  with  the  capacity  at  Mac- 
kay;  and  South  Africa  with  the  capacity 
at  Durban.  They  are  the  three  nations 
that  can  supply  sugar  to  the  United 
States  Immediately  when  we  call  for  it. 
We  think  this  Is  rather  important. 

South  Africa  met  the  criteria  of  having 
supplied  sugar  to  us  when  we  needed  It. 
We  thought  that  was  worthwhile.  South 
Africa  meet  the  requirement  of  having 
the  productive  capacity,  and  we  thought 
that  was  important.  South  Africa  meets 
the  requirements  of  not  having  run  out 
on  us  when  the  price  of  sugar  got  higher 
somewhere  else.  We  thought  that  was 
important. 

Somebody  raised  the  question  that  we 
took  the  quota  away  from  Uganda. 
Uganda  had  not  supplied  us  with  1  ton 
of  sugar.  Uganda  completely  collapsed, 
fell  completely  out  of  the  picture.  When 
a  country  falls  to  supply  us.  we  take 
them  out.  We  took  Ireland  out.  Now 
there  is  nothing  racist  about  taking  the 
Irish  out  of  the  quotas,  but  they  did  not 
supply  us  with  any  sugar,  and  we  took 
them  out  of  the  picture. 

We  tried  to  deal  with  these  countries 
not  upon  the  basis  of  their  attitude,  but 
upon  what  would  help  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  believe  that  If  we  would 
all  be  more  Interested  in  the  United 
States  that  we  would  find  that  the 
United  States  would  get  along  better. 

Frankly,  this  sugar  bill  is  not  a  reform 
bill  to  change  the  unappreciated  activi- 
ties of  some  foreign  countries;  this  is  a 
bill  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
a  very  serious  need,  at  reasonable  prices. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  look  upon 
it  as  such,  and  turn  the  amendment 
down,  and  pass  the  sugar  bill,  and  not  as 
a  reform  biU  for  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchiu,).  As  I 
tmderstand  his  amendment  to  H.R. 
14747 — the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1974 — it  would  require  that  the  1.2-p>er- 


cent  share  of  sugar  allotted  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  would  be  termi- 
nated and  that  share  would  then  be 
equitably  redistributed  among  the  re- 
maining countries  allowed  a  quota  under 
the  act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  have  initiated  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  703,  a  bill  requiring 
American  corporations  doing  business 
in  southern  Africa  to  follow  fair  em- 
ployment practices.  Thus.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  and  review  some 
of  the  important  aspects  of  working  con- 
ditions prevalent  throughout  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa. 

In  a  country  where  blacks  comprise  74 
percent  of  the  population,  they  are  re- 
stricted to  18  percent  of  the  land.  Whites, 
who  are  less  than  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation receive  74  percent  of  the  country's 
income.  Inequities  abound  In  every  facet 
of  life — education,  health  care,  employ- 
ment, and  recreation.  Black  South  Africa 
sugar  workers  earn  on  the  average  less 
than  $35  a  month  and  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  U.8.  payment  for  South 
African  sugar  goes  to  whites  operating  a 
system  in  which  blacks  are  kept  In  vir- 
tual slavery.  Congressman  Dices,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
witnessed  deplorable  and  totally  segre- 
gated conditions  during  ills  1971  visit  to 
South  Africa. 

These  imfortmiate  facts  are  true  be- 
cause the  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  racial 
discrimination  is  sanctioned  by  the  rule 
of  law.  In  this  regard,  South  Africa  is  an 
outlaw  in  the  international  community 
and  as  a  nation  committed  to  equality  for 
all  persons,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  approve  Mr. 
MrrcHBLL's  amendment,  which  not  only 
rejects  the  heinous  practice  of  apartheid, 
but  places  America  in  a  defensible  and 
humanitarian  posture  in  the  world  com- 
munity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
quire if  the  gentleman  is  asking  for  a 
recorded  vote? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  a  record- 
ed vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

PARLIAMKNTART    tNQITlBT 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  it  now  within  my  province 
to  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
rules  that  would  prevent  me  from  doing 
that? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cliali'  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  may  dp  so. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Mainland.  Then, 
Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  make  the  joint  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  preseht. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The^  Chair  win 
count.  Eighty-six  Members:  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  th4t  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the(  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  a{)pears. 

Members  wlU  record  thelt  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  hy  electronic 
device.  I 

qiTOBUic  cAix  yucAfto 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  MJembers  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  tie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
AAiii,  clause  2,  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  shaU  be  considered  as 
vacated.  ] 

The  Committee  will  resiine  its  busi- 
ness. ' 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
AJiCXKDKXirr  ormzD  bt  lOf  mitchku. 

or  MASTLAKS 

Mr.  MITCHKU.  of  Malryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  sm  timendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchzix  of 
liarylAnd:  Page  6,  Immediately  after  line  10, 
strike  out  tbe  table  and  Insert  tn  lieu  tbereof 
the  foUowlng  new  table  to  be  phased  In  by 
1978: 

Per  centum 

28.78 

14.16 

18.68 

la.oe 

7. 76 

4. 86 

2.86 

1.83 

1.74 

1.82 

1.60 

1.81 

1.44 

1.41 

1. 24 

1.28 

1. 19 

.00 

.86 


Phlllpplnea   

Dominican   Republic. 

BntEU    

ifaxloo   

Peru    

▲tutralia   

West   Indlea 

Oosta  Blca 

Ecuador 

Argentina    

B^ubUc  of  China. 

India 

OolomUa  

Nicaragua    ... 

Venezuela , 

Guatemala    

Panama    

H  Salvador 

Belize   — 

FIJI    

Mauritius 

Swaziland   

Thailand    

Malawi    


.80 

.  87 

86 

29 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryljand  ^during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  In  light  of  the  colloquy  that  Just 
preceded  this,  and  where  some  of  my 
colleagues  asked  for  additional  time  to 
straighten  this  problem  out.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  to  pi'ovide  for  a 
phase-in  time,  suggesting  thit  the  quota 
be  drowjed  by  1976.  It  is  I  a  different 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  we  could 
have  the  sunendment  read.  ]  do  not  un- 
derstand what  it  is  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  asking  that  we  not  read. 

(The  Clerk  continued  Heading  the 
amendmentJ  , 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman. I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  now  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  procedure  Is  prob- 
ably to  secure  a  record  vote  and  I  will 
not  object  to  securing  a  record  vote.  I  had 
no  objection  to  it  a  while  ago. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  not  vote  for 
an  amendment  of  this  kind.  The  effect  of 
it  will  be  substantially  the  same  as  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  offered  and 
which  was  defeated  a  few  minutes  ago. 
The  only  difference  will  be  that  this 
amendment  will  postpone  the  effective 
date  for  1  year. 

Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  put  words 
in  the  gentleman's  month  but  I  feel  that 
the  purpose  is  to  get  aroimd  the  rules  and 
to  get  a  record  vote  that  he  could  not  get 
otherwise. 

I  think  we  discussed  this  matter  rather 
fully  for  those  who  were  here.  Of  course 
I  recognize  there  are  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers here  now  who  were  not  here  when 
the  discussion  took  place,  and  there  will 
be  about  three  times  as  many  here  to 
vote  who  will  not  have  heard  a  word  of 
the  argument  and  who  will  vote  without 
hearing  any  of  the  argument,  and  that  Is 
one  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  our 
procedures,  but  I  go  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  here  we  have  a  sugar  bill  be- 
fore us  that  is  intended  to  get  sugar  for 
the  United  States  when  we  need  It.  We 
need  It  right  now.  Both  the  world  price 
and  the  U.S.  price  of  sugar  have  been 
going  up.  We  need  sugar  and  we  need  a 
dependable  supply. 

What  this  sugar  bill  proposes  to  do  Is 
to  get  as  many  dependable  suppliers  for 
the  United  States  as  we  can,  and  one  of 
those  dependable  suppliers  happens  to  be 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  Is  only  one 
of  many  countries  with  which  Members 
of  this  House  may  find  some  fault  with 
something  they  do.  In  fact,  I  doubt  there 
Is  a  single  coimtry  on  the  list  about  which 
we  carmot  find  something  we  do  not  like 
as  far  as  the  way  they  are  nmnlng  their 
country.  For  Instance,  Mexico  is  our  clos- 
est neighbor  and  I  think  Mexico  Is  a  great 
country  and  I  appreciate  the  fine  work 
the  Mexican  Government  is  doing  and 
they  have  done  a  fine  Job,  but  they  do  a 
great  many  things  I  do  not  like,  but  I 
would  not  wish  to  try  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  the  Mexican  system 
of  government  or  the  South  African  sys- 
tem of  government  or  the  Philippine  sys- 
tem of  government  or  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  government  or  any  other. 

I  think  what  we  must  pasF  Judgment 
upon  Is  what  procedure  will  assure  the 
United  States  the  sugar  we  need  at  the 
time  and  the  place  we  need  it  and  at  the 
price  we  need  it.  Those  are  the  things 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration.  When 
we  let  this  bill  get  onto  some  other  basis 
then  we  will  find  ourselves  losing  sight  of 
our  own  best  Interests. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
Mr.  METCALFE.  I  wonder  when  Con- 


gress is  going  to  come  to  grips  with  Its 
moral  responsibilities.  Bill  after  bill 
comes  before  us  and  we  look  at  the 
nakedness  of  the  bill.  We  do  not  look  at 
the  moral  tone.  We  are  supposed  to  set 
the  moral  tone  of  the  world  and  yet  by  us 
not  giving  the  proper  quota  or  reUevlng 
the  quota  In  this  particular  Instance,  we 
are,  In  fact,  condoning  that  policy  and 
those  countries  know  it. 

I  think  at  some  time  this  Congress  has 
to  address  itself  to  the  real  moral  issues. 
We  will  have  to  use  our  might.  We  do  use 
our  might  when  It  comes  to  the  defense 
of  our  country  where  we  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  for  armaments  and 
everything  else. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  need  to  use  our 
moral  sense  of  responsibility  and  say 
that  we  do  not  condone  this  and  this  is 
our  reaction  to  it.  The  sooner  we  come  to 
this  realization,  the  greater  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  coimtry  will  be  realized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Poaoi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  accept  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  set  a  tone  for  all  the 
govemmaits  of  the  world,  that  we  get 
into  some  traps  that  I  not  think  we  want 
to  get  Into. 

Jamaica  right  now  has  engaged  in  a 
type  of  action  that  many  people  In  the 
United  States  now  feel  is  immoral.  I  am 
not  trying  to  pass  on  that  point  here, 
but  It  Is  certainly  open  to  question. 

Do  we  want  to  pass  on  Uie  proper  pro- 
cedure in  Jamaica  of  expropriating 
American  property?  Do  we  want  to  pass 
on  that  In  the  sugar  bill? 

Do  we  want  our  sugar  bill  to  pass  on 
what  goes  on  In  the  Philippines  today? 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  going  on  there 
with  which  we  do  not  agree.  Yet  we  think 
of  the  Philippines  as  being  friendly. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  going  on  In 
those  governments  that  we  do  not  en- 
dorse. I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  pass 
judgment  on  all  the  countries  In  the 
world.  I  think  it  Is  up  to  us  to  see  that 
we  do  act  In  the  b^t  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
happens  that  sugar  quotas  are  one  of 
those  things  distributed  to  countries  that 
are  In  a  position  to  supply  us  with  a  na- 
tional supply  of  sugar  promptly  and  at 
all  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MrrcHELL) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  149,  noes  238, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
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(RoU  No. 

273 

1 

AYES— 149 

Abzug 

Aspln 

Boland 

Adams 

Badlllo 

BoUlng 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Anderson, 

Bell 

Breckinridge 

Calif. 

Blaggl 

Brown,  Mich 

Anderson, 

HI. 

Blatnlk 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chlsholm 

day 

Cohen 

CoUlna,  m. 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

coughlln 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Ford 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
OUman 
Gonzales 
Orasso 
Oray 

areen.  Pa. 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoakl 
Hicks 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.O. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Boggs 
Bo  wen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tax. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
delaOarza 
Dellenback 


Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hungate 

Jordan 

Kaatenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pod  ell 

Price,  m. 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

NOES— 238 

Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prenzel 
Prey 

Proehlich 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Oaydos 
Qettys 
GInn 

Gold  water 
Ooodllng 
Green.  Oreg. 
GrlSlths 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Quyer 
Haley 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hastings 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hill  is 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 


Rees 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
SUrk 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
trdall 
nUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waldie 
Widnall 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 


Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchtmi 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColIlster 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Qa. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUford 

MUIer 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nriaen 

Nichols 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PoweU.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 


Robinson,  Va.  Snyder  Wampler 

Roblson,  N.Y.  Spence  Ware 

Rogers  Staggers  White 

Roncalio,  N.Y.  Stanton,  Whitehurst 

Rooney,  Pa.  J.  William  Whltten 

RouBselot  Steed  Williams 

Runnels  Stelger,  Wis.  Wilson,  Bob 

Ruppe  Stephens  Wilson, 

Ruth  Stubblefleld  Charles.  Tex. 

Sandman  Sullivan  Winn 

Satterfleld  Symington  Wright 

Scherle  Symms  Wyatt 

Schneebell  Talcott  Wyman 

Sebellus  Taylor,  Mo.  Yatron 

Shipley  Taylor,  N.C.  Young,  Alaska 

Shoup  Teague  Young,  Fla. 

Shrlver  Thomson,  Wis.  Young.  S.C. 

Shuster  Thone  Young.  Tex. 

Slkes  Treen  Zablockl 

Sisk  Veysey  ZIon 

Skubltz  Vlgorito  Zwacb 

Slack  Waggonner 

Smith,  Iowa  Walsh 

NOT  VOTING — 46 

Blester  Flynt  Moorhead, 

Bingham  Fraser  Calif. 

Blackburn  Gude  Price.  Tex. 

Brasco  Ounter  Railsback 

Brown,  Calif.  Hanna  Reld 

Biu-ke,  Calif.  Harsha  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burke,  Pla.  Hubert  Roybal 

Burton  Hinshaw  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Howard  Stuckey 

Conyers  Kyros  Vander  Jagt 

Culver  McCloskey  Whalen 

Danielson  McSpadden  Wiggins 

Dellums  Macdonald  Wilson, 

Dickinson  Madden  Charles  H., 

Dlggs  Mazzoll  Calif. 

Dlngell  MUIs  Wylle 
Dom 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  section  4,  the  Clerk 
will  resul. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  he 
makes  his  determination  of  requirements  of 
consumers  for  each  calendar  year  and  on 
December  15  preceding  each  calendar  year, 
and  as  often  thereafter  as  the  facts  are 
ascertainable  by  him  but  In  any  event  not 
less  frequently  than  each  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year,  determine 
whether.  In  view  of  the  current  inventories  of 
sugar,  the  estimated  production  from  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  planted, 
the  normal  marketings  within  a  calendar 
year  of  new-crop  sugar,  and  other  pertinent 
factors,  any  area  or  country  will  not  market 
the  quota  for  such  area  or  country.  Whenever 
the  Slecretary  determines  that  any  domestic 
area  or  foreign  country  will  not  market  Its 
quota,  he  shall  revise  the  quotas  for  those 
countries  listed  In  section  202(c)  (3)  (A)  by 
assigning  to  countries  In  the  Western  Heml- 
.sphere  a  total  of  70  per  centum  of  such  deficit 
to  be  allocated  in  the  same  proportion  as 
each  country's  quota  bears  to  the  total  quotas 
of  all  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
listed  In  section  20a(c)  (3)  (A)  and  by  assign- 
ing to  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere a  total  of  30  per  centum  of  such  deficit 
to  be  allocated  In  the  same  proportion  as  each 
countrys'  quota  bears  to  the  total  quotas  of 
all  countries  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
listed  in  section  202(c)  (3)  (A) :  Provided, 
That  any  deficit  resulting  from  the  InabUity 
of  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  to  fiU  Its 
quota  or  Its  share  of  any  deficit  determined 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  first  be  allocated  to  the  other 
member  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  quotas 
determined  piirsuant  to  section  202  for  such 
countries.  Deficits  shall  not  be  allocated  to 
any  country  whose  quota  has  been  suspended 
or  withheld  pursuant  to  section  202(d)(1). 
In  determining  and  allocating  deficits  the 
Secretary  shall  act  to  provide  at  all  times 


throughout  the  calendar  year  the  fuU  dis- 
tribution of  the  amount  of  sugar  which  he 
has  determined  to  be  needed  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  meet  the  requlrments  of 
consumers.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  action  would  be 
In  the  national  interest,  any  part  of  a  deficit 
which  would  otherwise  be  allocated  to  coun- 
tries listed  In  section  202(c)(3)(A)  may  be 
aUocated  to  one  or  more  of  such  countries 
with  a  quota  in  effect  on  such  basis  as  the 
President  finds  appropriate." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  section  5,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d); 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  none  of  the  quota  estab- 
lished for  any  foreign  country  and  none  a' 
the  deficit  prorations  and  opportlonments 
for  any  foreign  country  established  \inder 
or  In  accordance  with  section  204(a)  may 
be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
public  notice  and  hearing,  makes  a  finding 
that  a  lack  of  raw  sugar  refining  capacity 
within  the  United  States  has  created  an  Im- 
minent shortage  of  direct-consumption  sug- 
ar for  consimiers  in  the  United  Statae,  he 
may  atuhorlze  that  as  much  of  any  quota  or 
deficit  proration  established  under  this  Act 
as  Is  necessary  to  met  such  Imminent  short- 
age may  be  filled  on  a  temporary  basis  with 
direct-consumption  sugar." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sections  7,  8, 
and  9  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  7.  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  From  bringing  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico 
or  marketing  for  local  consumption  therein 
or  from  marketing  within  the  quota  for  the 
domestic  sugar  beet  area,  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area,  or  any  other  continental  sugar- 
producing  area,  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
which  Is  not  eligible  sugar  or  eligible  liquid 
sugar  as  defined  In  section  101,  and  any 
sugar  so  marketed  or  brought  into  the  con- 
tinental United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  quota  for  the  applicable  area 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  From  exporting  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  produced  from 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  any  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  area  or  imported 
Into  the  United  States  (Including  Puerto 
Rico)  within  the  quota  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try, except  as  provided  in  section  211:  Pro- 
vided, That  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  do- 
mestic sugar  production  for  any  year  will  be 
in  excess  of  domestic  sugar  requirements  as 
determined  under  section  201(a)  of  this  Act. 
the  foregoing  provision  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  suspended  for  such  year.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  211  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  foUowlng: 
"Provided,  That  direct-cozvsumptlon  sugar, 
produced  from  quota  sugar  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  of  a  grade,  type,  or 
specification  determined  by  the  Secretary 
not   to   be   available   in   a  domestic   sugar- 
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producing  area  outside  tbb  continental 
United  States  from  raw  sug^r  produced  in 
such  area,  may  be  marketed  within  the  local 
consumption  quota  for  such  l^rea." 

Sec.  9.  Section  213  of  such  ^ct  Is  amended 
by  tnaerttng  "(Including  pel  food)"  after 
•■livestock  feed"  In  both  plac^  where  It  ap- 
pears therein. 


The     CHAIRMAN. 


there    any 
to  sections  7 


amendniCTits  to  be  offered 

through  9?  If  not,  the  Clirk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  10.  Title  n  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  213:  I 

"Sec.  213.  Processors  of  sug^r  beets  of  the 
1975  and  subsequent  crops  shall  pay  a  sepa- 
rate amount  to  compensate  t|ke  producer  In 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Increiise  In  the  price 
objective  made  pursuant  to  ihe  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  such  {payment  to  be 
deducted  from  the  net  retvmn  from  the  sale 
of  sugar  to  obtain  the  remain  fag  net  returns 
which  become  the  basis  of  lettlement  for 
.sugar  beets.".  | 

AMSNOMXirr  orrKREo  bt  in.  prrsza 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follow.: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.iPrrscs:  Page 
15,  aectkMU  10,  strike  out  line  |l  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  9  a|id  redesignate 
sections  11  through  13  as  sections  10  through 
12.  respectively.  ] 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  that  was  just 
read  to  section  10, 1  also  have  an  amend- 
ment to  section  11  on  page  jl7,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  t^ey  may  be 
considered  en  bloc,  because  one  deals 
with  beet  sugar  and  one  de»ls  with  cane 
sugar  In  exactly  the  same  Way.  I  wonder 
If  we  can  consider  them  tofether. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  \ 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chalrnfm.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  obstructionist, :  but  I  must 
object  to  the  request  and  Mk  that  the 
bill  be  read  by  section.  TtifiX  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  doing  under  the  rule. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chaim^an.  what  we 
are  considering  now  is  an  amendment 
that  strikes  tliat  part  of  the  Ull  which 
states  that  the  processors  o\  sugar  must 
pay  to  the  sugar  grower  t^  difference 
beween  what  they  would  hfive  received 
under  the  old  Sugar  Act,  tuid  what  they 
receive  under  the  new. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  it  was 
introduced  as  a  reform  measure  that 
was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that 
sugar  growers  would  get.  When  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  ad  hoc  coiimilttee  that 
studied  the  sugar  program  this  part  of 
the  bill  was  not  there.  It  was  added  after- 
ward. But  by  the  addition  of  this  section 
to  the  bin  it  is  directly  pasaing  through 
to  the  consumer  over  $62  million  a  year 
in  costs. 

I  want  to  point  out  what  the  real  other 
impact  of  this  is,  because  i|iany  people 
say  that  this  Is  a  bill  that  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  small  sugar  beet  farmer,  yet 
the  big  producers,  the  substantial  pro- 
ducers, are  the  ones  who  are  reaping  the 
real  benefits,  not  the  little  sugarbeet 
farmer.  Let  met  give  you  an  example  of 
what  this  new  biU  will  do. 

For  the  major  grower,  the  grower  who 


produces  100,000  t<Mis,  under  the  old 
legislation  he  would  have  received  a  sub- 
sidy of  $777,000  for  that  crop.  Under  the 
new  bill  the  grower  producing  100,000 
tons  would  receive  $988,000  in  direct  sub- 
sidies, a  gain  of  $212,000. 

This  Is  money  that  is  directly  out  of 
the  consumers'  pocket.  I  think  another 
thing  that  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  is  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  dated  May  13.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  in  his  let- 
ter: 

Tour  proposed  amendment  to  eliminate 
subsidies  under  the  Sugar  Act  Is  consistent 
with  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  February  19  when  I  stated 
that  there  baa  been  a  rapid  trend  away  from 
payments  as  an  Income  for  farm  commodi- 
ties. For  example,  farmers  have  accepted  the 
termination  of  "wheat  certificate",  cotton, 
and  feed  grain  pa3rment8  and  are  finding  the 
marketplace  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
their  growing  Income  needs. 

That  was  from  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Butz. 

The  processors  of  this  country  obvi- 
ously are  opposed  to  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  must  pass  all  these  costs 
through  directly  to  the  consumer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  as  Members  of  the 
House,  not  representing  the  growers,  not 
representing  the  processors,  that  above 
all  we  should  be  representing  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  consumer  Is  really  being 
had  in  this  legislation. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  40  years  of  the 
Sugar  Act  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  had  an  opportunity  to  di- 
rectly do  something  for  the  consumer, 
and  in  no  way,  and  I  repeat,  in  no  way 
hurt  the  sugar  production. 

The  world  is  ready  for  an  increased 
production  of  sugar.  You  have  heard 
everyone  say  there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar 
in  the  world,  and  there  is. 

If  we  can  get  rid  of  the  restrictions 
that  exist  in  this  sugar  legislation  we 
can  let  the  sugar  Industry  on  its  own 
expand  its  operations  and  meet  the  needs 
of  our  country  and  the  world. 

To  show  the  Members  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  sugar  prices,  we  have  seen 
a  300-percent  Increase  since  July  of  1973 
to  June  of  1974,  a  300-percent  increase, 
and  yet  the  sugar  bill  is  supposed  to 
stabilize  the  prices. 

For  those  Members  who  were  not  on 
the  floor  before,  I  illustrated  the  prob- 
lem with  two  bags  of  sugar  right  here 
in  Washington.  This  bag  was  purchased 
on  the  first  of  May  at  a  cost  of  $1.01  for 
5  pounds  of  pure  cane  sugar.  This  bag 
was  purchased  on  June  1,  1  month  later, 
5  pounds  of  pure  cane  granulated  sugar, 
for  $1.59. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pbyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  use  this  not  saying 
that  the  farmer  Is  solely  responsible  for 
this  type  of  thing  at  all.  There  are  many 
other  factors  at  work,  but  I  am  talking 
about  a  58-cent  increase  in  one  month, 
and  this  is  going  to  continue.  One  of  the 
contributing  factors  is  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  sugar  legislation  today. 
I  am  not  questioning  the  fact  that  the 


sugar  legislation  in  1934,  and  probably 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  served  a 
real  purpose,  but  in  the  marketplace 
today  and  with  the  demands  for  sugar 
and  the  opportunities  within  our  own 
country  for  sugar  growers  and  refiners 
to  start  expanding  and  really  making 
their  own  weight  felt,  and  carrying  them- 
selves, for  us  to  limit  them  with  this  type 
of  legislation,  for  us  to  hit  the  con- 
sumer— and  it  is  hitting  the  consumer; 
this  part  of  the  bill  does  exactly  that, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  when  we  get  to 
the  section  dealing  with  cane,  I  am  going 
to  offer  the  amendment  a«ain  because 
that  section  is  involved — I  think  we 
ought  to  act  now  and  once  and  for  all 
let  us  strike  a  blow  for  the  consumer  here 
that  means  something  right  in  his  poc- 
ketbook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  did 
not  have  a  bag  of  sugar  bought  in  Toron- 
to this  morning,  as  it  would  have  cost 
him  considerably  more  than  the  bags  of 
sugar  that  he  bought  in  Washington, 
D.C.  They  do  not  have  a  sugar  program, 
in  Canada  and  their  retail  prices  are  sub- 
stantisdly  higher  than  ours.  I  believe 
that  on  yesterday  the  world  market 
price  was  2V2  cents  higher  per  pound 
of  raw  sugar  than  the  American  market, 
so  the  American  consumer  is  not  faring 
so  badly  when  compared  with  those  who 
are  under  the  type  of  program  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  like  to 
have. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  familiar  with  the  excise  tax. 
I  recognize  that  he  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  committee  imtil  after  we 
had  already  passed  on  ttiat.  and  there 
has  not  been  any  additional  considera- 
tion of  it  in  recent  weeks.  I  am  sure  he 
has  overlooked  it  because  there  are  three 
factors  here,  not  simply  two,  as  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out. 

There  might  be  some  validity  to  the 
argument  that  he  has  made  if,  in  fact, 
we  had  done  nothing  except  reduce  the 
payments  and  Increasing  the  price  ob- 
jective. But  this  bill  also  removes  an 
excise  tax  of  50  cents  a  hundred  on  all 
sugar  whether  produced  in  the  United 
States  or  aboard.  That  means  that  the 
consumer  has  held  a  50  cent  net  reduc- 
tion, and  we  restored  a  49  cent  Increase 
in  the  price  objective.  That  does  not 
figure  out.  according  to  my  arithmetic,  to 
any  kind  of  price  Increase  at  all  for  the 
consumer.  He  is  actually  in  relatively  the 
same  position. 

The  gentleman  simply  overlooked  the 
fact  that  we  have  removed  that  excise 
tax.  I  think  that  we  have  to  take  all 
three  of  these  things  into  consideration. 
I  recognize  that  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
envision  all  of  the  details.  I  cannot  follow 
them  all,  and  I  doubt  that  many  of  the 
Members  are  able  to  follow  them  all;  but 
I  do  know  that  in  this  case  a  very  vital 
factor  was  overlooked. 

What  did  we  do?  We  provided  the  co- 
called  pass-through  when  we  tried  to 
keep  consumer,  producer,  and  processor 
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all  in  substantially  the  same  position 
that  he  was  at  the  present  time. 

To  do  it  we  have  got  to  see  that  this 
money  in  this  price  objective  goes  to  the 
producer.  If  it  does  not  go  to  the  pro- 
ducer, if  it  stops  with  the  refiner  or 
processor  we  have  not  achieved  the  pur- 
poses. So  we  provided  that  the  refiner 
and  processor  should  pass  through  or 
move  this  money,  this  49  cents,  on  to  the 
producer. 

The  sugar  producer  has  got  to  have 
enough  money  to  make  him  competitive 
with  other  crops  and  with  foreign  sugar. 
If  he  does  not  have  that,  we  obviously 
cannot  have  a  domestic  industry.  I  think 
amost  everybody  recognizes  we  need  a 
domestic  Industry,  so  in  the  bill  we  sim- 
ply provided  tliat  the  producer  would 
be  in  this  same  position,  lacking  one 
cent,  as  he  is  now.  That  is  all  we  pro- 
vided. 

We  provided  that  the  refiner  or  proces- 
sor could  not  grab  the  money  which  we 
had  felt  was  needed  for  the  production 
of  the  American  sugar,  that  it  could 
not  fall  into  the  tills  of  the  processor  or 
the  refiner. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  wants  it  to  fall  there  either, 
but  under  his  amendment  that  is  the 
logical  place  that  it  will  fall.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  tlie  producer  gets  the 
money  or  whether  the  refiner  keeps  it. 
I  think  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  want  to  bear  in  mind  we  did 
repeal  the  excise  tax,  and  they  will  want 
to  see  that  the  producer  does  get  the 
benefit  of  this  49  cents,  because  we  have 
cut  his  payments  in  two  and  if  he  does 
not  get  enough  to  make  sugar  profitable 
in  payments  or  in  the  market,  he  has 
to  get  it  somewhere  if  he  continues  to 
produce  sugar.  We  provide  that  he  gets 
this  49  cents  which  we  hope  will  be 
enough  to  keep  the  American  producers 
producing.  This  may  not  be  enough.  But 
we  hope  it  will  be  enough  to  keep  the 
American  production  at  a  high  level. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  this  "pass 
through"  and  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
be  misled  by  this  suggestion  that  we 
have  not  repealed  any  taxes,  because  we 
have.  We  have  repealed  as  much  as  we 
have  provided  hi  the  passthrough. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  my  chairman.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommended  that  we  raise 
the  price  objective  by  1  cent.  The  com- 
mittee raised  it  only  V2  cent  and  pro- 
vided for  this  passthrough  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  the  other  V2  cent.  If  this  Is  not 
Included,  if  this  is  stricken,  then  it  will 
mean  that  the  processor  can  keep  this 
Vz  cent  for  his  own  and  for  his  share- 
holders rather  than  passing  it  through 
to  the  producers  which  was  the  Intent  of 
this  amendment. 

It  is  a  big  package  and  It  is  Involved, 
but  that  is  what  is  Involved,  and  this 
amendment  should  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illhiols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  Emrlng  the  period  in 
which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
in  this  body  this  misguided  and  costly 
program  has  come  up  for  renewal  on 


three  separate  occasions — 1962,  1965, 
and  1971 — and  I  have  strongly  opposed 
its  extension  each  time.  I  can  see  no  evi- 
dence that  a  Sugar  Industry  Protection 
Act  is  any  more  justified  today  than  it 
was  on  those  prertous  occasions,  or  that 
over  the  next  5  years  it  will  do  any  less 
harm  than  it  has  over  the  past  four 
decades. 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  let  me  Just  say  that  this 
program  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  in  which  we  deeply 
believe.  I  recall  a  month  or  so  ago  that 
many  of  us  took  considerable  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  economic 
stabilization  program  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire; that  rather  than  further  extend 
or  tighten  the  CLC  straightjacket,  this 
body  displayed  the  good  sense  to  release 
the  private  market  from  the  shackles  of 
bureaucratic  wage  and  price  controls. 

WeU,  the  sugar  program  is  far  more 
offensive  to  the  basic  principles  of  a 
market  economy  than  the  economic 
stabilization  program  ever  dreamed  of 
being.  Not  only  does  It  set  prices  and 
wage  rates,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
it  makes  the  USDA  the  equivalent  of  a 
board  of  directors  for  an  all-embracing 
national  sugar  combine. 

The  program  instructs  each  of  the  Na- 
tion's 21,000  sugar  farmers  exactly  how 
many  acres  they  may  plant ;  it  regulates 
the  number  of  sugar  refineries  and  proc- 
essing plants  and  can  determine  an  ex- 
act marketing  quota  for  each;  and 
through  the  "proportionate  share"  au- 
thority it  can  do  the  same  for  growers. 
Moreover,  the  program  does  not  merely 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  set  a  general 
price  target,  but  requires  him  to  manip- 
ulate supply  on  literally  a  day-to-day  ba- 
sis for  the  explicit  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  price  level. 

During  the  Kermedy -Johnson  era 
many  of  us  took  strong  exception  to  the 
activist  economic  policy  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Walter  Heller  and  his  colleagues,  but  I 
must  observe  that  the  so-called  "price 
corridor"  provisions  of  this  act  embody 
the  Heller  "fine  tuning"  doctrine  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  sugar  market 
in  this  country — Just  a  giant  producer's 
cartel.  There  is  little  real  competition 
among  growers  or  processors.  Just  USDA 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quota's 
and  production  directives  which  guar- 
antee every  producer  his  "proportionate 
share"  of  the  market — whether  his  costs 
be  high  or  low,  his  production  methods 
efficient  or  inefficient,  his  technology  ad- 
vanced or  obsolete. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  some  feel 
sugar  is  such  a  vital  commodity  that  it 
has  the  strategic  significance  of  tungsten 
or  uranium  ore;  and  that  we  must  there- 
fore guarantee  domestic  producers  a  fixed 
share  of  the  market  no  matter  what  the 
economic  costs  in  order  to  have  a  guar- 
anteed supply  during  emergencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  difficult  to  take 
that  argument  seriously,  "nie  fact  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  export- 
able sugar  is  produced  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Brazil  alone  produces  more 
than  8  million  tons  smnually — a  large 
share  of  It  for  export.  Mexico  produces 
almost  3  million  tons,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Argentina,  and  Peru  nearly 


a  million  tons  each  and  Colombia  and 
Venezeula  more  than  a  half  million  tons 
each.  If  we  can  rely  on  these  coimtrles 
for  coffee,  bananas,  and  cocoa  beans,  I  do 
not  know  why  they  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  supply  sugar.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  consumers  and  taxpayers  must 
heavily  subsidize  a  high-cost  domestic 
sugar  industry  when,  in  the  absence  of 
protective  quota  barriers,  an  adequate 
supply  would  be  readily  forthcoming  from 
some  of  our  strongest  allies  In  the  hemis- 
phere. 

Let  me  also  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  price 
consumers  pay  to  maintain  a  protected 
and  pampered  domestic  sugar  industry 
in  enormous.  According  to  a  recent  study 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  s^rlcul- 
tural  economists,  D.  Gale  Johnson,  the 
average  annual  consumer  cost  amounts 
to  more  than  $500  million.  That  Is  a  sum 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
Infamous  1971  milk  price  support  in- 
crease. That  figure  substantially  exceeds 
the  alleged  cost  of  the  Russian  wheat 
deal.  That  is  a  potential  consumer  pock- 
etbook  savings  far  greater  than  the  PTC, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Ag3ncv,  and 
all  the  other  regulatory  agencies  com- 
bined could  provide. 

So  I  would  say  to  those  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  be- 
lieve that  the  consumer  is  not  getting 
a  fair  shake,  who  are  constantly  looking 
for  new  regulatory  agencies,  more  statu- 
tory safeguards,  and  additional  means  of 
legal  redress  to  protect  the  consumer: 
Here  is  your  opportunity.  This  program 
is  anticonsumer  to  the  core. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  have  had  much  to 
say  about  the  current  world  price  of 
sugar.  It  is  true  that  during  the  past 
4  months  the  world  price  has  skyrock- 
eted and  is  now  roughly  3  cents  per 
poimd  higher  than  the  U.S.  price.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  argument 
that  the  sugar  program  is  a  great  stabi- 
lizer; that  in  some  years  the  world  price 
is  lower  than  the  protected  domestic 
price,  that  in  other  years,  like  at  present, 
it  is  higher  and  that  in  the  long  run  it 
all  washes  out. 

Yet,  {ks  I  have  listened  to  that  argu- 
ment this  afternoon  I  could  not  helo 
being  reminded  of  that  biblical  story 
from  the  chapter  41  of  Genesis.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  recall  the 
passage  about  the  pharoah's  dream 
which  reads: 

And  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
seven  well-favored  klne  and  fatfleshed:  and 
they  feed  In  the  meadow. 

Ajid  behold,  seven  other  klne  came  up 
after  them  out  of  the  river.  Ul-favored  and 
lean-fieshed;  and  stood  by  the  other  kinc  on 
the  brink  of  the  river. 

And  the  ill-favored  and  le«A-fiesbed  klne 
did  eat  up  the  well-favored  and  fat  klne.  So 
the  Pharoah  awoke. 

I  certainly  would  not  claim  the  presci- 
ence of  Joseph  in  interpreting  dreams. 
But  I  think  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  the  sugar  program  Is  by  no  means 
a  modem  day  equivalent  of  the  Phsu-aoh's 
storage  granary.  If  we  look  at  the  world 
sugar  market  over  the  past  three  decades. 
we  do  not  find  7  lean  years  alternating 
with  7  abundant  years;  we  do  not  find 
world  sugar  prices  exceeding  the  pro- 
tected U.S.  price  half  of  the  time  and 
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falling  below  the  U.S.  pijlce  the  other 
half  of  the  time. 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  During  5  of  the 
last  25  years  the  U.S.  price  has  exceeded 
the  world  price  by  more  thsui  50  per- 
cent; during  15  years  It  has  exceeded 
the  world  price  by  more! than  35  per- 
cent; and  during  20  of  tliise  25  years  it 
has  exceeded  the  world  irlce  by  more 
than  10  percent.  In  fact,  only  In  3  years 
since  1948  has  the  world  price  been 
greater  than  the  U.S.  price,  and  on  an 
of  these  occasions  the  (tifference  was 
only  4  to  8  percent.  Overall,  the  pro- 
tected U.S.  price  has  persistently  ex- 
ceeded the  world  price  by  more  than  30 
percent  since  World  War  H. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  ^e  good  years 
balancing  out  the  bad.  I  The  present 
world/U.S.  price  relationship  is  plainly 
an  aberration.  Whatever  marginal  bene- 
fits consumers  may  be  enjoying  at  pres- 
ent will  be  wiped  out  many  times  over 
when  world  prices  return  t<j  their  normal 
level.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  the  Phar- 
aoh's granary,  a  far  more  apt  metaphor 
would  be  a  one-way  escalator.  For  the 
basic  truth  is  that  the  sUgar  program 
does  not  impose  a  lid  on  ({he  U.S.  price 
level — only  a  floor.  Since  I^ecember,  the 
world  price  of  sugar  has  ri^n  84  percent 
and  the  TJS.  price  has  n0t  lagged  far 
behind — registering  an  Infcrease  of  71 
percent.  ] 

By  contrast,  let  us  brieflsr  recall  what 
happens  when  the  world  prfce  cycle  turns 
downward.  After  the  1951  peak,  world 
prices  dropped  by  26  percent  during  the 
following  year  whUe  the  nrotected  U.S. 
price  rose  by  5  percent.  Slinllarly,  after 
the  1957  peak,  the  world  lirice  declined 
33  percent  while  the  U.S.  i^lce  rose  by  2 
percent;  and  in  1965  the  wbrld  price  de- 
clined by  more  than  64  percent  over  the 
previous  year  while  the  U.SJ  price  dipped 
by  only  3  percent.  In  sho^,  the  sugar 
program  is  not  great  price  stabilizer  that 
reconciles  the  Interests  of  consumers  and 
producers.  It  is  in  fact,  a  otie-way  esca- 
lator that  allows  prices  t^  move  in  only 
one  direction — up.  ' 

Mr.  Chalrmsin,  there  hks  also  been 
much  discussion  this  aftempon  about  the 
dangerously  low  level  of  world  sugar 
stocks,  prompting  suggestions  that  an 
age  of  scarcity  and  pemmnently  high 
sugar  prices  has  arrived.  Thtis,  it  has  been 
Insisted  that  whenever  the  qase  may  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  need  [to  secin-e  an 
adequate  supply  of  domestic  sugar  at 
stable  prices  is  more  Impjerative  than 
ever.  1 

I  will  not  pretend  to  juage  that  par- 
ticular prognostication.  Qut  I  would 
nevertheless  insist  to  colleagues  that  even 
If  the  premise  is  granted,  itjdoes  not  bol- 
ster the  case  for  the  preseit  sugar  pro- 
gram by  one  lota.  T 

In  the  first  place,  if  sugar  prices  are  to 
remain  high,  why  do  we  nefd  quota  bar- 
riers to  protect  the  domestic  industry? 
Surely,  U.S.  cane  and  beet  producers 
could  satisfy  every  sweet  tooth  in  Amer- 
ica at  20  cents  per  poimd.  Indeed,  if  prices 
are  to  remain  high,  why  do  We  need  rigid 
domestic  marketing  contrcHs  to  induce 
U.S.  growers  to  stay  in  the  blislne.ss?  Both 
of  these  mechanisms  are  de«  igned  to  deal 
with  glut  and  depressed  prices,  not  scar- 
city and  inflation. 


The  more  likely  scenario,  however,  Is 
that  world  sugar  prices  are  likely  to  fall, 
and  fall  substantially,  during  the  next  2 
or  3  years.  I  recall  that  in  1964  we  also 
heard  dire  warnings  about  permanent 
shortages  and  that  world  sugar  stocks 
had  fallen  to  less  than  18  percent  of  con- 
sumption compared  to  a  level  of  30  per- 
cent just  a  few  years  previous. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  in  response  to  the  high 
world  prices  of  1964-85  worldwide  pro- 
duction Increased  from  55  million  to 
nearly  75  million  tons  annually  during 
the  next  5  years,  and  that  by  the  end  of 
the  decade  sugar  stocks  again  equalled 
30  percent  of  consumption. 

To  be  sure,  stocks  today  are  down  to  19 
percent  of  consumption.  But  world  prices 
have  surged  upward  in  response  to  the 
shortage,  and  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
that  the  normal  supply  response  of  past 
world  sugar  cycles  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. Unlike  the  case  of  crops  like  wheat, 
there  is  vast  postential  for  expanding 
production  in  many  of  the  major  sugar 
exporting  countries.  Just  since  1970,  for 
example,  Mexico  has  increased  its  sugar 
output  by  25  percent  and  Brazil  by  almost 
60  percent.  In  short,  permanent  20  cents 
per  pound  world  sugar  prices  are  no  more 
likely  than  $1  loaves  of  bread,  nor  are 
cyclically  low  sugar  stocks  a  sign  of  in- 
definite scarcity.  To  base  a  5-year  pro- 
gram on  the  aberrational  conditions  of 
the  last  few  montlis  would  be  the  height 
of  folly. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reiterate  once  again  that  this  Nation  does 
not  require  this  legislation  nor  a  creak- 
ing 40-year-old  bureaucracy  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  reasonably  priced  sugar. 
Therefore,  let  us  dismantle  the  U.S.  sugar 
cartel  and  allow  American  growers  to 
compete  on  an  open  market  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  agricultural  sectors;  let  us  end 
the  unsavory  spectacle  of  $100,000  per 
year  foreign  agents  haggling  before  a 
committee  of  this  Congress  for  a  few 
extra  tons  of  sugar  quota;  let  us  shut  off 
the  spigot  that  drains  $500  million  per 
year  from  the  pockets  of  American  con- 
sumers; and  let  us  end  the  folly  of  paying 
millions  of  dollars  per  year  to  domestic 
sugar  growers  for  no  good  reason  what- 
soever. I  urge  that  this  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  many  of 
us  have  forgotten  the  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  In  the  House  In  past 
years  when  we  have  been  debating  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act.  Under  those  clr- 
ciunstances  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  leveled  against  the  large  com- 
pliance payments  being  given  to  the  very 
large  processors  and  large  growers  in  the 
sugar  Industry. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  today  In  the 
House  Is  a  radically  changed  program 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
reported  which  makes  two  basic  changes. 
The  two  ftmdamental  changes  do  away 
with  the  excise  tax  which  the  processors 
have  been  paying  and  very  draatically 
reduce  the  compliance  payments  to  a 
maximum  level  of  only  $9,400. 


In  the  past  we  have  all  read  the  var- 
ious statements  that  the  opposition  to 
the  program  have  put  Into  the  Record, 
showing  some  Industry  people  receiving 
a  million  dollars  plus  in  compliance  pay- 
ments. This  has  all  been  done  away  with 
in  this  new  bill. 

I  think,  unfairly,  too  many  people  have 
the  impression  that  the  sugar  growers— 
and  this  has  to  do  with  beets  and  cane 
equally — are  large  industrial  combines 
or  conglomerates  or  corporations  that 
make  huge  sums  of  money. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
in  my  district,  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Hawaii,  where  all  the  sugar 
Is  produced  In  my  State,  there  are  700 
small  Independent  cane  growers  who  be- 
cause of  the  adjustments  and  revisions 
and  changes  that  are  being  made  to  this 
act  must  be  protected  by  this  pass- 
through  provision  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  seeks  to  completely  cut 
out  of  the  bill.  Without  this  provision 
they  will  be  economically  ruined. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  small  payments  to  small  independ- 
ent growers  on  an  average  of  about  $800 
per  grower  in  Hawaii.  If  a  grower  raises 
some  800  tons  of  sugar  cane,  his  pass- 
back  payment  will  be  less  than  a  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  is  paid  the  grower  by 
the  processor  under  the  pass-back  pro- 
visions which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill;  to 
make  up  for  the  reduction  in  compliance 
payments. 

The  other  feature  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  equally  important,  Is  the  compliance 
payments  calculated  on  a  graduated 
scale,  which  Is  paid  the  grower  but  with 
an  upper  limit  of  $9,400  per  farm.  Both 
the  pass-back  payment  and  the  reduced 
compliance  payment  are  needed  to  hold 
this  small  farmer  harmless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  never 
turned  back  consideration,  support  and 
concern  for  the  small  businessman,  or 
deliberately  voted  to  harm  the  small 
farmer.  It  is  on  behalf  of  these  700  small 
independent  cane  growers  in  my  district 
that  I  ask  the  committee  to  reject  this 
amendment.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
producers  be  required  by  law  to  pass  back 
to  the  grower  the  additional  one-half 
cent  per  pound  price  benefit,  which  this 
bill  is  going  to  be  giving  to  the  processor. 

Whenever  we  talk  in  this  House  about 
rising  prices  and  call  for  a  rollback,  we 
have  always  required  that  the  rollback 
or  price  differential  go  to  the  person  who 
suffered  the  loss  whether  that  Is  a  con- 
sumer or  a  producer.  In  this  case,  It  is 
specifically  the  small  farmer  for  whom 
this  "rollback"  or  passback  Is  designed. 
The  committee  very  wisely  provided  for 
■a  passthrough  provision,  to  hold  the 
small  fsu'mer  harmless,  because  no  one 
wanted  to  see  him  harmed  by  the  com- 
plex changes  being  made  to  the  program. 

I  urge  this  House  to  have  consideration 
for  the  small  growers.  The  passthrough 
provision  in  the  bUl  was  designed  specif- 
ically to  protect  these  small  growers. 
The  big  growers  are  not  concerned.  They 
are  going  to  make  money  as  a  result  of 
Increases  in  prices,  but  my  small  grow- 
ers, with  the  enormous  cost  of  labor,  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  the  cost  of  irrigating 
and  fertilizing  and  all  the  other  costs 
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they  have  to  pay  back  to  the  plantations, 
if  they  are  not  protected  by  this  pass 
through  which  is  only  one-half  cent,  will 
be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Hawaii  is  in  the  process 
of  losing  its  pineapple  industry.  By  De- 
cember Jl,  1975,  most  of  the  canning  op- 
erations for  pineapples  will  cease  in 
Honolulu.  The  canned  pineapple  you  will 
likely  be  eating  after  1975  will  be  com- 
ing from  Taiwan  and  the  Philippines. 
The  sugar  cane  industry  Is  equally 
threatened  by  encroaching  urbanization 
and  the  demands  for  development  of 
tourism.  But  the  heart  of  the  economy 
of  Hawaii  is  still  our  agriculture.  I  urge 
Members  to  have  that  imder  considera- 
tion when  they  consider  this  amendment, 
and  I  hope  they  agree  with  me  and  vote 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  and  I  Join 
her  in  urging  the  House  to  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
cause  irrei>arable  damage  to  the  small 
sugar  beet  growers.  While  there  are  no 
sugar  beet  growers  In  my  congressional 
district  or  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  woul(l  defin- 
itely discourage  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets,  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  world 
shortage  of  sugar,  unless  we  do  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets,  we  will  in  a  very  short 
time  find  ourselves  in  a  sugar  crisis  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  never  forget  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  the  pending  bill  that  sugar  is  an 
import  commodity,  not  an  export  com- 
modity of  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
import  from  other  countries  45  percent 
of  our  domestic  needs.  Unless  we  make 
every  effort  to  be  sufficient,  we  will  be 
faced  with  the  same  crisis  In  sugar  that 
we  recently  faced  In  oU.  I  urge  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  Peyser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "the  standards  therefor 
formerly  established  by  him  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended."  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  cost  of  living,  the 
prices  of  sugar  and  byproducts,  income  from 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  sporadic  and  seasonal  nature  of 
the  work,"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c)  the  following:  "The 
hearing  held  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
Information  needed  by  the  Secretary  In  de- 
termining fait  and  reasonable  wage  rates 
shall  be  conducted  by  an  administrative  law 
judge  appointed  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 


tion 310S  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  A 
person  adversely  affected  by  the  Secretary's 
determination  in  a  wage  rate  proceeding  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  determination 
by  filing  a  complaint,  within  sixty  days  after 
such  determination,  with  a  United  States 
district  court  for  a  district  In  which  the 
wage  rates  apply.  Upon  the  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  and  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  as  ^  the  facts,  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. Any  hearing  on  a  claim  for  unpaid 
wages  or  a  violation  of  paragraph  (3)  or  (4) 
of  this  subsection  (c)  shall  be  conducted  by 
an  attorney  designated  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel from  among  the  attorneys  employed  In  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  decision  of  such 
attorney  shall  be  Issued  within  thirty  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  Issuance  of  such  deci- 
sion, any  person  who  Is  adversely  affected  by 
such  decision  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
decision  by  filing  a  petition  with  the  Judicial 
officer  appointed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  450d  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Any  person  who  Is  adversely  affected 
by  a  decision  of  the  Judicial  officer  hereun- 
der may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  deci- 
sion by  filing  a  complaint,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  decision,  with  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
person  resides.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify  the  decision  of 
the  Judicial  officer,  and  the  findings  of  the 
Judicial  officer  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive."; 

(3)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That  in 
making  such  determination  with  respect  to 
sugarcane,  the  Secretary  shall  include  such 
provision  as  may  be  necessary  to  comptensate 
the  producer  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  In- 
crease In  the  price  objective  made  by  the 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1974.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  subsection  (o) : 

"(3)  That  the  producer  shall  not  have  dis- 
charged or  In  any  other  manner  discrimi- 
nated against  any  employee  because  such  em- 
ployee has  filed  any  complaint  or  Instituted 
or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  proceeding 
under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  In  any  such  proceeding: 
Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  ability  of  an  em- 
ployer to  discharge  any  employee  for  reasons 
other  than  those  set  out  herein. 

"(4)  That  the  producer  shall  not  have 
charged,  or  permitted  to  be  charged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  amount  In  excess  of  the 
reasonable  cost  for  the  furnishing  to  any  em- 
ployee of  Items  or  services  customarily  fur- 
nished to  employees  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  In  the  area.". 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  11  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKNDMKNT    OFFISKD   BT    MB.    PKTSEE 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser:  Page 
17.  Section  11,  strike  out  lines  7  through  14 
Eind  redesignate  paragraph  4  as  paragraph  3. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time  because  this 
amendment  does  exactly  the  same  thing 


to  the  cane  sugar  areas  as  we  were  talk- 
ing about  previously.  I  only  take  the  floor 
at  this  time  because  it  is  obvious  that 
after  the  display  that  we  have  just  seen 
and  the  inability  to  get  a  sufficent  num- 
ber of  Members  in  the  House  to  stand  to 
vote  for  the  flrst  time  on  a  question  that 
would  really  deal  with  this  sugar  bill  and 
deal  with  a  subsidy  program  which  we 
have  heard  billed  as  a  reform,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ateolute  sham. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  the  point  being 
brought  forth  about  the  excise  tax.  Cer- 
tainly the  excise  tax  was  eliminated,  and 
they  replaced  it  with  two  systems,  one 
that  has  the  Treasury,  out  of  Treasury 
fimds,  paying  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
growers,  and  the  rest  of  it  Is  made  up  of 
this  processors'  tax  that  I  just  spoke 
of,  which  is  passed  through  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  other  words,  by  eliminating 
the  excise  tax,  they  have  created  two 
otlier  programs  that  will,  In  effect,  pay 
more  and  give  a  greater  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  think  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  vote  on  that  kind  of  Issue 
does  not  make  sense,  because  if  we  are 
really  talking  reform  and  we  are  really 
interested  in  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  consumer  in  a  market  that  is  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  every  day,  in  the 
sugar  marked  I  think  we  would  at  least 
want  to  be  on  record,  even  if  some  Mem- 
bers are  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue. 
It  is  my  hope  that  during  this  vote — 
and  I  will  not  say  anytliing  more  on  this 
because  we  have  already  said  it  all — 
at  least  we  will  get  up  and  have  a  rec- 
orded vote.  Let  us  see.  Maybe  it  will  go 
down  to  a  horrible  defeat,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  on  record  and  find  out 
where  we  stand  with  the  consumer  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  very  fair. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  one  we  voted  down  a  while 
ago  except  that  this  relates  to  cane  su- 
gar and  the  other  related  to  beet  sugar. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  ridiculous  now 
to  vote  to  apply  different  rules  to  the 
cane  production  and  the  beet  produc- 
tion. We  have  already  voted  on  beet  pro- 
duction. We  have  already  provided  the 
pass-through  for  those  producers.  To 
say  now  that  we  will  not  provide  the 
pass-through  for  the  cane  growers  would 
be  discriminatory  in  the  worst  way,  and 
I  think  it  is  something  that  the  House 
certainly  would  not  want  to  do. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  bear  in  mind 
that  regardless  of  how  they  felt  on  the 
gentleman's  first  proposal,  to  do  this 
now  when  we  have  sdready  voted  agednst 
doin.f  it  for  half  of  the  production  of 
the  United  States  will  be  imposing  a 
very  unfair  burden  on  the  other  half 
and  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  legisla- 
tion I  could  conceive  of  this  House  en- 
gaging in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  does 
not  feel  that  it  needs  to  waste  time  with 
further  rollcalls. 

Mr.  QUNTER.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  naturally  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  amendment  offered 
to  suspend  the  sugar  quota  of  Vene- 
zuela imtil  It  reduces  oil  prices  was 
not    adopted    by    the    committee    and 
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did  not  find  wider  favo^  among  the 
Members.  I  believed  in  offering  it  and 
still  believe  that  it  represented  a  neces- 
sary, If  unusual,  action  by  way  of  provid- 
ing a  clear,  measured  response  to  Vene- 
zuelan oil  pricing  policies. 

However,  my  concern  remains  with 
the  basic  problem  and  \vhat  can  and 
must  be  done  about  it,  rather  than  with 
any  particular  amendmenti  or  suggestion 
of  my  own.  Many  Munbeie  did  not  feel 
that  this  was  the  right  approach  because 
of  a  variety  of  conslderati^nfl. 

While  I  naturally  much  prefer  to  see 
an  amfflidment  succeed,  I  nevertheless 
also  believe  that  attempting  to  protect 
the  interests  of  U.S.  consumers  requires 
the  effort  not  be  made  Jt|st  when  suc- 
cess is  assured.  The  debftte,  I  believe, 
calls  attenticm  to  the  lack  of  any  co- 
herent policy  for  protectlrig  U.S.  con- 
sumers from  Irresponsible  oil  pricing 
policies  by  foreign  producers.  It  is  an 
issue  sooner  or  later  and  tn  some  form 
we  must  face  and  deal  with  efTectlvely. 

In  this  context,  I  bellevt  the  offering 
of  the  amendment  and  the  debate  has 
served  a  worthwhile  purpose  and  does 
Indeed,  given  the  support  for  the  amend- 
ment expressed  by  such  distinguished 
colleagues  els  Mr.  Rosz.  Mr.  Rosshthal, 
Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Vawk,  Mr.  Whitehukst. 
Mr.  Bnrarrr,  and  Mr.  Ixkvxk,  consti- 
tute the  sending  of  a  message  to  the 
OPEC  cotmtrles  expressint:  the  serious 
concern  of  a  growing  number  of  Mem- 
bers that  some  effective  remedy  be  found 
to  protect  American  consurtiers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  la<Jk  of  any  U.S. 
policy  for  pursuing  ttds  objective  will  be- 
come increasingly  recognized  as  a  result 
of  the  attention  caDed  to  t  In  this  de- 
bate. 

While  the  amendment  w»s  not  adopt- 
ed. I  do  want  to  express  diy  thanlcs  to 
those  colleagues  who  supported  it. 

But  more  to  the  point.  I  ^ant  to  Indi- 
cate my  own  desire  and  ^llingness  to 
join  In  developing  a  strongjand  effective 
remedy  which  will  have  tie  chance  of 
succeeding.  My  own  amendment  smd 
suggested  approach  was  not  adopted.  But 
I  urge  that  other  stiegestions  and  ap- 
proaches by  Members  be  brought  forth 
as  a  result  of  this  debate  and  out  of  a 
recognition  of  the  verv  serious  problem 
that  exists.  In  this  connecflon.  I  would 
be  haroy  to  work  with  anfr  of  my  col- 
leagues, with  the  State  Dqiartment,  or 
with  others,  not  excluding  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in 
an  effort  to  find  approach<js  capable  of 
protecting  the  U.S.  con-sunier  from  the 
continued  economic  devoitatlon  and 
chaos  created  by  these  oil  pricing  policies. 
Though  the  amendment  was  defeated, 
the  problem  remains  and  jthe  absence 
of  any  a^jproach  for  dealing  with  it  still 
persists. 


I  am  receptive  to  all  suggestions  for 
other  and  different  approaci  ee  and  eager 
to  Join  In  finding  a  solutljn  that  will 
restore  fair  treatment  of  U.£  .  consumers. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAG.A..  Mr.  [Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  opposing  the  proposed  aniendment.  in 
the  name  of  pure  equity  We  defeated  a 
slimlar  amendment  offered  by  the  .same 


gentleman  relative  to  beet  sugar.  If  we 
do  not  defeat  the  pending  amendment, 
we  will  be  visiting  gross  injustice  upon 
those  who  raise  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  de- 
feat the  {lending  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  Just 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  If  this  amend- 
ment does  carry,  I  will  then  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  bring  back  the  other 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  hoping  against  hope. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division,  demanded  by  Mr.  Peyser,  there 
were — ayes  6,  noes  29. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
nMxmiaan  ofterxd  bt  m.  toko 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fou>:  On  page 
15,  line  14,  strike  out  "  "the  coet  of  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  semicolon  on 
line  17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  "the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
cost  of  living  as  reported  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  during  the  Immediate  preceding 
twelve  months,  the  prices  of  sugar  and  by- 
products, income  from  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  as  determined  for  each  producing  area 
by  a  statistically  valid  audited  sample  of  pro- 
ducers, the  cost  of  production  as  determined 
for  each  producing  area  by  a  statistically 
valid  audited  sample  of  producers,  the  spor- 
adic and  seasonal  nature  of  the  work,  the 
percentage  increase  In  productivity  during 
the  Immediate  preceding  year,  the  extra  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  travel  and  living  away 
from  home,";". 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  five  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  if  they  will  look  at  page  3 
of  the  report,  they  will  see  recited  there 
in  the  preamble  the  history  of  this  act. 
When  it  was  enacted  in  1934,  it  was 
stated  then — and  the  sugar  program  has 
been  carried  on  ever  since  under  this 
justification- -that  Its  No.  1  reason 
for  enactment  was  to  "protect  the  welfare 
of  those  engaged  In  producing  and 
processing  domestic  sugar  crops." 

During  the  history  of  this  act.  we  have 
seen  a  pattern,  which  has  become  a  con- 
tinuous pattern,  of  some  neglect  for  part 
of  the  people  or  group  of  persons  Involved 
in  the  production  of  the  sugar  crop,  and 
that  part  Is  the  labor  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  producing  a  crop.  Without 
the  people  who  Vv^ork  in  the  fields, 
whether  it  be  cane  or  beet,  there  would 
be  no  sugar  crop,  and  we  would  not  be 
here  as  frequently  as  we  are  considering 
this  multimillion-dollar  legislation. 

If  I  might  take  the  chance  of  coming 


close  to  making  a  pun,  it  Is  my  Intention, 
with  the  amendments  I  have  had  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  to  try  to  sweeten 
this  bill  to  the  point  where  some  of  us 
who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  op- 
pose It  might  find  it  possible  to  vote 
for  it.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  administers  this 
act.  recognizes  the  necessity  of  assuring 
that  the  workers  are  protected.  Accord- 
ing to  page  75  of  the  committee  report, 
the  USDA  acknowledges  that  one  of  the 
the  three  major  purposes  of  the  sugar 
program  is  "to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry." 

I  am  certain  that  none  of  my  col- 
leagues would  deny  that  workers  who  toll 
In  the  fields  and  harvest  our  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet  crops  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.  sugar  industry— and  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  all  agree  that  tWs 
is  one  segment  of  the  U.S.  sugar  Industry 
whose  welfare  has  not  been  very  well 
protected  under  the  current  provisions 
and  administration  of  the  act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Labor,  the  appalling  condi- 
tions under  which  the  agricultural 
workers  are  forced  to  live  and  work  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  time  and 
time  again  during  the  course  of  several 
hearings  we  have  conducted,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  can  be  described  as 
nothing  less  than  a  national  disgrace. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haha),  who  preceded 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
L:ibor  Subcommittee,  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  wage  procedures  under  the 
Sugar  Act  in  1972,  and  ever  since  then 
a  number  of  labor  and  religious  groups 
have  been  working  closely  with  us  In  an 
attempt  to  Improve  the  law  so  that  the 
workers  covered  under  the  Sugar  Act 
would  be  provided  with  some  basic  and 
minimal  protections.  In  doing  so,  we 
would  merely  be  fulfilling  one  of  the  orig- 
inal purposes  of  the  swit — to  protect  the 
workers'  welfare. 

Accordingly,  on  February  21  of  this 
year,  we  Introduced  H.R.  12988,  "The 
Equitable  Benefits  Amendments  of  1974, 
This  legislation  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Sugar  Act  to  Insure  that  the  wel- 
fare of  sugar  workers  would  be  better 
protected  in  the  future.  H.R.  12988  pro- 
posed to: 

First,  provide  additional  benefits  and 
protection  for  sugar  workers  in  the  areas 
of  wages,  housing,  illegal  aliens,  deduc- 
tions, health  and  accident  insurance,  and 
retaliations; 

Second,  establish  hearing  panels  repre- 
sentative of  workers',  producers',  and 
pubUc  Interests: 

Third,  specify  standards  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  use  In 
determining  the  annual  minimum  wage 
rates; 

Fourth,  authorize  a  mechanism  for 
settling  wage  disputes  which  is  reflective 
of  workers',  producers',  and  the  public 
Interest; 

Fifth,  establish  a  standardized  ac- 
counting method  and  yearly  audit  of 
.sugar  production ;  and 

Sixth,  extend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  right  of  Judicial  review  to 
sugar  workers  and  producers  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  of  payment  determlna- 
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tlon  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Some  of  the  proposals  we  originally 
submitted  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
were  accepted— in  modified  form — and 
some  were  rejected. 

We  have  not  insisted  that  everything 
we  originally  prop>osed  be  adopted  and 
have  made  every  attempt  to  be  reason- 
able and  compromise  at  every  step  along 
the  way.  However,  one  thing  on  which 
we  carmot  compromise  is  minimal  and 
basic  protection  for  American  working 
men  and  women — especially  when  these 
protections  are  mandated  by  the  law 
which  governs  them. 

We  are  therefore  offering  four  amend- 
ments which  would  give  sugar  workers 
minimal  wage  and  accident  Insurance 
protection  and  provide  them  with  a  rem- 
edy for  damages  that  may  accme  to  them 
as  a  result  of  Illegal  actions  of  their 
employers. 

These  amendments  were  summarized 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  28 
and  are  endorsed  by  major  labor  and  re- 
ligious organizations,  including  the  AFL- 
CIO,  UAW,  the  Teamsters,  the  United 
Farm  Workers,  the  Amalgsimated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  and  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Briefly,  these  four  amendments  would 
accomplish  the  following : 

WAGE    DETEBMINATION    STANDARDS 

This  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  consider  two 
standards  in  addition  to  the  ones  pro- 
vided by  the  present  act  when  he  deter- 
mines the  minimum  wage  rates  for  sugar 
workers:  First,  the  percentage  increase 
in  productivity  during  the  immediate 
preceding  year;  and,  second,  the  extra 
cost  made  necessary  by  the  workers'  need 
to  travel  and  live  away  from  home  to 
work  In  sugar  production.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  specify  that  the  cost  of 
living  factor  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  shall  be  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  as  reported 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  the 
immediate  preceding  12  months.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  use 
statistically  valid  samples  which  are  in- 
dependently verified  when  considering 
the  other  standards  in  the  committee  bill 
relating  to  the  growers'  ability  to  pay. 

ACCIDXNT  INSURANCE 

This  amendment  would  provide  on- 
the-job  accident  insurance  for  sugar 
field  workers.  Presently,  sugar  workers 
are  specifically  exempt  from  workmen's 
compensation  laws  In  almost  every  State 
in  the  coimtry. 

PIKCX-RATC   PROTECTION 

This  amendment  would  require  grow- 
ers who  employ  sugar  field  workers  at 
piece- rates  to  pay  them  at  least  the 
hourly  minimum  wage  determined  by  the 
Secretary — USDA  currently  requires 
such  a  procedure  in  Florida  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  also  requires  that 
piece-rate  workers  be  guaranteed  the 
specified  hourly  minimum  wage. 
RXMEDT  roR  hxkoal  obowrb  actions 
This  amendment  would  provide  a  re- 
medy for  sugar  field  workers  who  suffer 
losses  as  a  result  of  illegal  actions  of 
growers.  The  worker  would  be  compen- 


sated in  an  amount  equal  to  the  worker's 
loss  plus  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated 
damages.  This  remedy  could  only  be 
sought  after  the  Secretary  has  decided  a 
case  in  the  worker's  favor — the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  can  exact  penal- 
ties from  the  producers  for  violating 
rights  of  his  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  almost  four  decades 
the  Sugar  Act  has  worked  to  the  benefit 
of  only  one  segment  of  the  industry — the 
producer.  Our  amendments  would  make 
the  Sugar  Act  a  more  equitable  law  by 
providing  protection  for  the  worker  as 
well  as  the  grower. 

Adoption  of  our  amendments  would 
also  give  the  sugar  program  broader- 
based  support.  Without  the  inclusion  of 
these  amendments,  I  am  afraid  that  we 
could  not  support  the  continuation  of  a 
Federal  program  to  give  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  large  producers  while  the  workers 
continue  to  hve  in  poverty,  and  we  shall 
urge  our  colleagues  not  to  support  this 
legislation  if  our  amendments  are  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  am  favorably  impressed 
with  the  amendments  the  gentleman  has 
offered,  and  I  v;ould  ask  the  gentleman 
some  questions. 

First,  will  these  labor  standards  be  in 
effect  should  another  amendment  to  the 
bill  eliminate  payments?  In  other  words, 
are  they  tied  in  to  payments  now  author- 
ized in  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  they  are  tied,  or 
no,  they  are  not? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  means  the 
enforcement  of  them? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Standards  required 
only  if  payments  are  made? 

lix.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  these  payments  are 
eliminated  from  the  act,  will  the  stand- 
ards nevertheless  apply?  I  would  hope 
they  would. 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  that  is  our  Intent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

FORB). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  In  much 
the  same  position  that  I  occupied  when 
I  discussed  the  South  African  amend- 
ment with  the  House.  We  brought  to  a 
sugar  bill.  We  are  trying  to  provide  a 
sound  sugar  program  for  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  trying  to  reform  the 
United  States  or  foreign  nations. 

This  amendment  and  those  that  are 
to  follow  admittedly  are  not  critical  to 
the  sugar  bill  at  aU,  they  are  simply 
amendments  that  somebody  feels  are 
somid  labor  amendments. 

Agriculture  labor  working  with  sugar 
has  had  the  highest  wages  and  the  great- 
eat  protection  of  any  agriculture  labor 
to  the  world  for  a  good  many  yesu^.  dur- 
ing this  whole  40-year  period.  We  recog- 
nized that  labor  should  share  to  the 
benefits  of  such  a  program.  Labor  cer- 
tainly has  shared  to  a  very  large  degree 
during  these  years.  They  have  been  pro- 


tected. They  have  drawn  high  wages  as 
the  result  of  the  law,  and  they  have 
been  protected. 

This  bill  now  provides  not  only  all 
the  protections  that  are  to  the  present 
law,  but  it  provides,  to  some  six  different 
instances,  additional  advantages  for 
labor. 

In  fact,  these  labor  amendments  were 
brought  before  our  committee.  Oiu:  com- 
mittee discussed  them  all,  and  sought 
to  provide  relief  wherever  there  seemed 
to  be  any  relief  needed  relating  to  the 
sugar  program,  and  we  sought  to  pro- 
vide it. 

For  instance,  the  existing  law  provides 
that  appeals  should  be  taken  to  the 
county  AFCS  committee.  We  know  that 
the  coimty  committee  is  composed  of 
farmers,  and  to  those  areas  where  they 
grow  sugar,  that  means  that  they  are 
sugar  farmers.  So  we  recognized  that 
that  was  an  unequitab.e  situation,  and 
we  corrected  it.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  we  to  six  in- 
stances provided  improvements  for  the 
benefits  of  these  sugar  laborers.  But  we 
did  not  feel  this  was  a  proper  vehicle  in 
which  to  try  to  give  to  sugar  workers 
benefits  entirely  different  from  those 
given  to  other  agricultural  workers  and 
unrelated  to  the  Government  payments 
or  assistance. 

So  I  come  back  to  the  amendment  sit- 
uation that  I  referred  to  to  discussing  the 
South  African  amendment.  This  is  not 
a  bill  to  try  to  correct  all  of  the  social  ills 
either  of  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries.  It  Is  a  bill  which  tries  to  pro- 
vide a  dependable  and  a  reasonably 
priced  supply  of  sugar.  If  we  make  out  of 
it  somethtog  else,  we  are  gotog  to  jeop- 
ardize the  benefits  that  we  hope  flow 
from  the  sugar  program. 

I  thtok  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of 
this  House  recognize  the  meantog  of  a 
sugar  program.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
not  jeopardize  that  sugar  program  by 
runntog  off  to  pick  flowere  in  some  dis- 
tant pasture  where  they  have  no  relation 
on  Earth  to  the  sugar  program.  These 
people  are  entitled  to  be  protected ;  they 
are  protected  imder  exlsttog  law;  they 
are  given  additional  protection  under  the 
bill  that  we  have  brought  to  the  Mem- 
bers; but  we  cannot  substitute  for  all  of 
the  labor  laws,  here  on  the  floor,  a  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  gentleman  who  brought  this 
amendment  up  Is  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture-Labor Subcommittee  of  his  own 
committee.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do 
not  bring  the  legislation  they  want  to 
and  try  to  pass  it  on  Its  merits  rather 
than  try  to  pass  it  as  the  tail  of  a  sugar 
program.  They  are  seeking  to  ride  this 
horse,  and  they  are  likely  to  get  the  horse 
in  quickstand,  and  they  vAW  wind  up 
without  the  ktod  of  sugar  program  we 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  dangeroaN  pro- 
cedure. This  whole  series  of  amendments 
is  dangerous,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
bear  to  mmd  that  if  we  really  want  a  su- 
gar program,  we  have  got  to  conftoe  this 
to  a  sugar  program  and  not  make  a  social 
welfare  program  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  thei  amendment 
I  offered  In  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  lost  by  a  vote  of  15  to  11  after 
very  open,  free-wheeling  tfcbate. 

I  call  attention  to  one  future  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  th^  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Poiu))^  May  I  say 
I  think  the  substitute  he  hai  offered  is  a 
rather  modest  proposal  and  merely  clari- 
fies the  Intent  of  the  committee,  which 
I  think  did  a  remarkably  good  Job  In 
improving  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  as  compared  to  tlie  past.  I  call 
attention  to  that  one  eleifient  In  the 
amendment  that  I  think  Is  significant.  It 
deals  with  the  matter  of  th^  Increase  or 
decrease  In  productivity  In  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  year.  I  havf  the  record 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
shows  what  in  fact  has  been  happening 
since  1960  in  the  productivity  per  man 
hour  for  employees  engaged  In  the  sugar 
business.  We  find  since  1960  there  have 
been  2  years  in  which  the  }jroductlvlty 
per  worker  has  decreased,  !and  In  the 
other  of  those  years  It  has  increased. 

Using  1960  as  the  bench  mark,  in  the 
last  13  years  there  has  been  a  57-percent 
increase  In  worker  productivity.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  keep  iq  mind  that 
during  that  same  period  thei  wage  rates 
for  sugar  workers  have  incijeased  from 
a  minimum  of  75  cents  an  I  hour  to  an 
increase  of  $2.30  an  hour;  so  b  fact  there 
has  been  a  steady  progression  of  In- 
creases over  the  years  In  productivity  per 
man-hoxu",  and  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  min^num  wages 
paid.  I 

I  certainly  want  to  reinf  orcje  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairn^  In  that 
wages,  though  they  be  modestiand  though 
they  be  too  low  does  represent  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  the  fPaIr  Labor 
Standards  Act,  that  would  atoply  in  the 
absence  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoiftlon  of  the 
amendment.  j 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite T niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford),  and  other 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  Bergland,  and  Mr.  Foley. 

The  CMnmlttee,  after  a  vfery  careful 
and  very  detailed  effort,  his  brought 
forth  a  bill  that  among  other, things  sig- 
nificantly liberalizes  the  be^iefits  that 
sugar  workers  receive  undeF  this  act. 
Let  me  remind  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  Sugar  Act  awatds  unique 
and  special  benefits  to  sugar  \|-orkers  be- 
yond the  range  of  basic  farm  labor  leg- 
islation. Minimum  wages  are  higher 
under  the  present  act  and  will  be  higher 
still  under  this  bill.  And  as  we  prepared 
this  legislation,  we  agreed  to  six  specific 
new  benefits  to  sugar  workers,  rrhese  are: 
First.  Wage  rate  hearings)  would  be 
conducted  by  an  administrative  law 
judge,  rather  than  the  Sugar  division  of 
ASCS  of  USDA  with  final  determination 
by  the  Secretary  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view; 

Second.  The  resolution  of  disputes  be- 
tween workers  tind  growers  would  be 
made  by  attorneys  from  the  OlBQce  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  USDA  wltii  an  appeal 
procedure  through  the  judicii  officer  of 
USDA  to  UJS.  district  court; 


Third.  The  criteria  used  imder  present 
law  to  establish  wage  rates  would  be 
specifically  set  forth  in  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  criterion  "sporadic  and  sea- 
sonal nature  of  the  work"  would  be 
added; 

Fourth.  A  prohibition  against  retalia- 
tion by  employers  against  sugar  workers 
for  filing  wage-related  complaints  would 
be  Eidded; 

Fifth.  A  prohibition  against  charging 
sugarworkers  more  than  reasonable 
costs  for  items  or  services  customarily 
furnished  to  workers  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing sugar  would  be  included;  and 

Sixth.  The  wage  claim,  retaliation,  and 
reasonable  cost  provisions  would  be  en- 
forced by  withholding  or  forfeiture  of 
payments.  Private  double  damage  civil 
suits  would  also  be  authorized  for  wage 
claims  to  the  extent  not  recovered  from 
withheld  payments. 

All  six  of  these  changes  were  made  to 
improve  the  treatment  of  farmworkers 
while  still  trjrlng  to  keep  sugar  producers 
in  the  business  of  growing  sugar. 

I  keep  repeating  this  theme,  but  It  Is 
worth  repeating.  Supply  is  the  key  to  this 
legislation.  Without  domestic  producers, 
we  will  not  have  the  increased  supply 
that  Is  needed  in  the  years  ahead. 

Each  of  the  gentleman's  amendments 
was  considered.  Each  should  be  rejected 
now. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr. 
POAGE)  to  clarify  one  statement  he 
made  a  few  months  ago. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  he  was  seri- 
ous when  he  invited  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  'Subcommittee  on  Agricultmtd  Labor 
of  the  (^mmittee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, to  prepare  and  bring  to  this  fioor 
legislation  covering  the  wages  and  hours 
and  working  conditions  of  sugarworkers 
in  this  country,  and  if  I  did  would  the 
chairman  contest  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  did  not  invite  the  gen- 
tleman to  do  it.  I  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  asking  the  chairman 
if  he  will  object  and  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  that  legislation  if  I  prepare  It  and 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  his  jurisdiction  over  the  sugar- 
workers  to  us  in  our  committee?  That  Is 
what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  prepare  a  bill  within  his  jurisdiction. 
I  would  not  pass  in  advance  on  what  the 
gentleman  prepares.  I  would  have  to  see 
it  before  I  would  know,  but  I  think  It 
would  be  perfectly  possible  for  the  gen- 
tleman to  do  It. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
I  would  like  to  conclude  by  noting  the 
chairman  took  me  stnnewhat  by  surprise 
by  the  reason  for  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  since  the  amendment  ac- 
tually only  modifies  the  language  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  and  the  bUl  is  replete 
with  labor  provisions  including  mini- 
mum wage  provisions.  I  am  not  intro- 


ducing the  question  of  labor  Into  the 
bill.  It  is  in  the  committee  bill  and  it 
has  been  in  the  act  from  the  beginning. 

This  was  a  piece  of  New  Deal  legisla- 
tion in  1934.  In  1937  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  this  to  say  about  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us : 

It  l3  also  highly  desirable  to  continue  the 
policy,  which  was  Inherent  In  the  Jones- 
Costlgan  Act,  of  effectuating  the  principle 
that  an  Industry  which  desires  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  quota  system,  or  a  tariff, 
should  be  expected  to  guarantee  that  It  will 
be  a  good  employer.  I  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  and 
the  payment  of  wages  of  not  less  than  mini- 
mum standards,  be  Included  among  the  con- 
ditions for  receiving  a  federal  payment. 

That  was  the  policy  when  the  act  was 
adopted  in  1934. 

The  President  asked  for  continuation 
in  1937  and  every  extension  of  the  act 
since  then  supposedly  has  continued 
that  policy.  I  submit  all  we  are  doing 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  attempting  to  as- 
sure that  the  policy  is  adhered  to  by  im- 
proving the  language  in  the  act. 

Mr.  RARIC:rK.  Mr.  cnialrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  only 
a  few  tnlnutes. 

I  woidd  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  I  understood  him  correctly 
when  he  indicated  that  if  his  amend- 
ments, the  one  before  us  and  the  other 
three  to  be  offered,  were  passed,  he  could 
support  the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Cnialrman,  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RARICK.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
amendment,  or  none  of  the  other  amend- 
ments are  adopted,  then  he  feels  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Well,  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  my  mail  seems  to  indicate 
considerable  support  from  many  na- 
tional labor  organizations  for  his  timend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  would  still  be  constrained  to 
oppose  the  bill,  even  if  my  amendments 
were  adopted;  but  I  would  feel  obligated 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to 
support  the  bill,  for  that  reason  if  for  no 
other. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Judging  from  the  mail  I 
have  received  here,  you  have  had  sub- 
stantial support  from  many  of  the  na- 
tional labor  organizations.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  gentleman  is  aware  that  if  the 
bill  is  killed  because  of  the  action  of  or- 
ganized labor,  the  sugar  workers  would 
no  longer  be  imder  the  premium  wage 
scale  they  now  receive,  which  is  above 
the  hourly  rate  scale  set  by  the  new  min- 
imum wage  legislation.  The  fact  Is  that 
In  Louisiana  the  sugar  workers  would  go 
from  a  wage  of  $2  an  hour  back  to  $1.60 
an  hour  if  this  bill  Is  not  passed.  That 
would  be,  of  course,  if  they  have  any  jobs, 
because  In  Louisiana  our  reports  indicate 
that  our  sugar  farms  have  now  shrunk 
from  1,912  in  1967  until  last  year  when  we 
only  hsid  1,209  sugar  farmers,  a  decrease 
of  622  farmers.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  sugar  people  are  aware  that  they  can 
still  plow  under  their  sugarcane  and  go 
back  to  soybeans  or  some  other  more 
profitable  crop. 

I  wanted  to  know  what  will  be  the  gen- 
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tleman's  response  or  the  response  of  or- 
ganized labor  if  this  bill  is  killed  from 
overloading?  Do  they  want  to  take  credit 
for  decreasing  the  salaries  of  sugar  work- 
ers or  even  exporting  their  Jobs  to  Latin 
and  Central  America,  where  many  sugar 
workers  do  not  make  in  a  day  what  our 
people  make  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  assume  his  re- 
marks are  directed  to  the  fact  that  every 
segment  of  organized  labor  that  has  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  on  this  at  all  Is  in 
favor  of  my  amendments,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional groups  like  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  and  the  Civil  Rights  Leader- 
ship Ccwiference  and  others,  that  some- 
how indicates  their  dictation  of  my  role. 
I  might  say  these  amendments  pre- 
pared by  me  would  have  been  offered 
with  or  without  their  support.  I  am 
happy  to  have  it.  If  they  choose  to  with- 
draw their  support  or  do  something  else, 
that  Is  their  own  decision.  These  are 
Bill  Ford's  amendments  based  on  his 
firm  and  thorough  conviction  that  they 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  save  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  might  remind  other 
Members  present  who  have  more  inter- 
est in  cotton  or  com  or  wheat  or  some 
other  agricultural  commodily  that  this 
appears  to  be  the  opening  of  the  door  for 
labor  to  write  more  and  more  legislation 
for  farmworkers  In  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing minimum  wage.  I  think  we  should  be 
aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  think  there  is  considerable  merit  in 
voting  down  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford),  as  well  as  the  other  three  to 
follow. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendments  to  the 
committee  bill  being  offered  by  my  col- 
league Bill  Ford.  A  series  of  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  States  Item,  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper.  It  was  called  "Behind  the 
Cane  Curtain."  It  was  not  about  Cam- 
munlst  China.  It  was  about  the  Lou- 
isiana sugar  plantations.  I  would  vraiture 
to  guess  that  most  of  us  know  less  about 
what  goes  on  behind  the  cane  curtain 
than  we  do  about  life  behind  the  bamboo 
curtain.  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  has  made  Red 
China  fashlOTiable.  It  is  "In"  to  know 
about  the  cultural  revolution  and  life  in 
the  communes.  Perhaps  a  trip  to  the  cane 
fields  and  workers'  shacks  a  little  closer 
to  home  would  be  even  more  eye-opening 
to  the  President. 

The  plantation  Is  a  world  in  itself.  You 
are  bom  there.  You  live  there.  You  die 
there.  You  are  buried  there— but  often 
no  headstfHie  marks  the  grave.  There  is 
not  enough  money  to  provide  for  the  liv- 
ing, let  alone  to  hcmor  the  dead. 

There  was  a  song  that  people  used  to 
sing  some  time  ago  about  coal  and  owing 
your  soul  to  the  company  store.  It  is  true 
of  the  plantation  worker  today.  He  must 
pay  Inflated  prices  at  a  company  store 
because  he  cannot  get  to  town.  By  the 
time  pay  day  comes  aroimd.  there  is  no 
paycheck — it  Is  all  gone  to  the  company 
store.  So  he  borrows  from  the  boss.  Work- 
ing sugar  is  a  dangerous  job.  He  gets  hurt, 
and  in  most  cases,  that  is  it— no  more 
money  coming  in  from  anywhere.  Noth- 
ing with  which  to  pay  the  doctor.  No 
way  to  feed  the  family.  So  he  borrows 


from  the  boss.  And  he  borrows  again 
when  there  is  no  more  work  in  the  fields 
because  working  sugar  is  what  he  knows. 
He  cannot  read  too  well  or  write  because 
he  had  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work  In 
the  sugar  fields.  Where  would  he  go  to 
get  another  job  anyway — when  the  plan- 
tation is  the  world  he  knows  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  is  scared  of  what  is  outside. 
Giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
pretty  clear  idea  of  what  Congress  wants 
done  when  wage  standards  are  deter- 
mined is  one  step  toward  breaking  down 
the  plantation  walls  and  letting  some  of 
20th  century  America  in.  The  amend- 
ments offered  by  Congressman  Ford 
dealing  with  wage  determination  stand- 
ards, piece-rate  protections,  accident 
insurance  and  a  remedy  for  illegsil  grower 
actions  are  designed  to  strengthen  labor 
protections  for  sugar  workers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Ford  amend- 
ments. Simple  justice  requires  that  basic 
labor  protections  be  provided  for  the 
100,000  impoverished  workers  who  are 
employed  by  an  industry  receiving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  aid  from  the  American 
taxpayer. 

There  is  one  other  important  aspect  of 
the  Sugar  Act  amendments  measure  that 
I  want  to  address  myself  to.  The  bill 
allots  a  sugar  quota  to  South  Africa. 
There  is  no  justification,  either  economic 
or  political,  for  South  Africa  having  a 
quota. 

South  Africa  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  where  social  and  political  dis- 
crimination is  the  proclaimed  policy  of 
the  government,  instituted  and  imple- 
mented by  law.  The  statistics  speak  for 
themselves.  Africans  who  are  74  percent 
of  the  popiUation  are  restricted  to  18 
percent  of  the  land.  Whites,  who  are 
less  than  18  percent  of  the  population, 
received  74  percent  of  the  country's  in- 
come. 

African  sugar  workers  number  126,000. 
Indian  sugar  workers  number  4,750,  and 
whites  only  520.  The  average  laborer 
makes  only  $30  a  month.  Of  the  8,000 
independent  growers,  about  4,400  are 
Africans  who  own  Isind  totaliiig  about 
32,000  acres  with  a  crop  value  of  about 
$3.4  milllcKi.  According  to  the  latest 
available  figuies,  2,000  white  growers 
own  520,877  acres  with  a  crop  valued  at 
over  $96.1  million  in  1971-72. 

Exporting  sugai-  to  the  United  States 
is  of  minimal  importance  to  South  Africa 
which  hi  1973  sent  to  the  United  States 
only  5  percent  of  its  total  sugar  exports. 
Since  South  Africa  can  easily  live  with- 
out the  U.S.  market,  there  is  no  reason 
that  we  cannot  completely  end  its  quota. 

By  ending  the  South  African  quota 
we  could  extend  it  to  other  African  coim- 
tries  with  which  we  have  growing  foreign 
policy  and  economic  interests,  such  as 
Mauritius  and  Swaziland. 

South  Africa  not  only  discriminates 
against  its  own  blacks  but  discriminates 
against  the  admission  of  U.S.  citizens, 
except  on  a  very  selected  basis  and  any 
black  Americans  who  are  admitted  are 
subject  to  dcHnestIc  racial  restrictions. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  extend  a  privilege  and  a 
subsidy  to  a  nation  which  legally  per- 
mits and  encourages  the  degradation  and 
exploitation  of  its  own  people  and  the 


U.S.  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race.  South 
Africa  does  not  need  our  help.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment  by 
Congressman  Parren  Mitchell  to  ter- 
minate the  63,000-short-ton  South  Afri- 
can sugar  quota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Symus)  there 
were — ayes  38;  noes  47. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  244,  noes  143, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


(Boll  No.  273] 

AYBS— 244 

Abdnor 

Pulton 

Natcher 

Abzug 

Gaydos 

Nedzl 

Adams 

Glalmo 

Nix 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Gllman 

O'Brien 

Calif. 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Anderson,  HI. 

OrasEO 

O-Nelll 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Owens 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Greg. 

Passman 

Annunzlo 

Green,  Pa. 

Patmmn 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Aspln 

Hamilton 

Pepper 

BadUlo 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash 

.  Peyser 

Bell 

Harrington 

Pike 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

PodeU 

Bergland 

Hays 

Price,  m. 

BevUl 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Prltchard 

Blaggl 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Qule 

BlatnU^ 

Heinz 

RaUsback 

Boland 

Helstoskl 

Randall 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Rangel 

Brademas 

Hlllls 

Rees 

Bray 

Hogan 

Regiila 

Breckinridge 

Hollfleld 

Reuss 

Brooks 

Holtzmau 

Rlegle 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Rlnaldo 

Brotzman 

Hudnut 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hungate 

Rodlno 

Buchanan 

Hunt 

Roe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ichord 

HoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Carter 

Jordan 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Clark 

Kastemtjeler 

Roush 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Roy 

DonH. 

Kemp 

Runnels 

Clay 

King 

Ryan 

Cleveland 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Cohen 

Koch 

Sandman 

Collier 

Landrum 

Sarasln 

Conable 

Leggett 

Sarbanes 

Conte 

Lehman 

Schroeder 

Conyers 

Lent 

Selberllng 

Corman 

Litton 

Shipley 

Cotter 

Long.  Md. 

Slsk 

Coughlln 

Lujan 

Skubltz 

Cronln 

Luken 

Slack 

Daniels, 

McClory 

Smith.  Iowa 

Domlnlck  V. 

McCormack 

Snyder 

de  la  Garza 

McDade 

Staggers 

Delaney 

McPall 

Stanton, 

Dellenback 

McKlnney 

J.  WUliam 

Denbolm 

Madden 

Stanton, 

Dent 

Madlgan 

James  V. 

Derwlnskl 

MaUary 

SUrk 

Dlngell 

Marazltl 

Steele 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

Steelman 

Drlnan 

Meeds 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

Melcher 

SU>kes 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Stratton 

Eckhardt 

MezTlnsky 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Calif 

MUler 

Studds 

Eilberg 

Mlnlsb 

SuHlvan 

Erlenborn 

Mink 

Symington 

Escb 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Thone 

Plndley 

MoUohan 

Thornton 

Fish 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Tiernan 

Flood 

Morgan 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Foley 

Mosher 

UdaU 

Ford 

Moss 

Van  Deerlin 

Porsythe 

Murphy.  HI. 

Vander  Veen 

Prellnghuysen 

Murphy,  N.T. 

VanUt 

Prenzel 

Murtha 

Vlgorlto 

Proehllch 

Myers 

Waldle 
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Walsh 

White 
Wldnall 
Williams 
Wilson. 


Wright 

W7att 
WycUer 
Wyman 
Yates 


Charles.  Tex.  "Yatron 


Wolff 


Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhUl.  NO. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burgener 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

chappell 

Clancy 

c:awson,  Del 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex. 

Con  I  an 

Crane 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dav'.s.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Downing 
Duncan 
EJwards,  Ala. 
Efhleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Prey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 


Young,  Alaska 
NOBS— 143 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grovor 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
LatU 
Long.  La. 
Lott 

McCollUter 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mabon 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathias.  Caltr. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Mllford 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

ciiif. 
Nelsen 


NOT  VOTING— 4} 


Asbbrook  Dlggs 

Blester  Dom 

Bingham  Plynt 

Blackburn  Praser 

Brasco  Gubser 

Brown.  Calif.  Gude 

Burke,  Calif.  Guyer 

Burke.  Pla.  Hanna 

Burllson.  Mo.  Hubert 

Burton  Hlnshaw 

Carey.  N.Y.  Howard 

Collins,  m.  Hutchinson 

Culver  Jones.  Ala. 

Danlelson  Kyros 

Deilums  McCloskey 

Devlne  Macdonald 
Dlcklnaon 

So  the  amendment  was  igreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  w^s  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    M  ».    O'HASA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairmkn,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 


compensates 

^all  have  paid, 

minimum 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr 
18,  after  line  5.  Insert : 

(5)  That  the  producer  whc 
workers  on  a  piece-rate  basis  s 
at   a   minimum,    the   established 
hourly  wage. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chaimian,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  simple,  and  I 
will  not  take  5  minutes  to  Explain  it. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  roads,  in  order 
to  receive  the  subsidy,  the  grower  must 
pay  wages  at  rates  not  les4  than  those 
determined  by  the  Secretaity  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  after  an  1  ivestlgation, 
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Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 

Young,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Nichols 

Parr  is 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Qulllen 

Ftarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Suth 

3atterflelcl 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

3houp 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Steed 

3telger,  Ariz, 
i  Stephens 

Stubbleneld 
;  Jymms 
'  ["alcott 
'  Taylor.  Mo. 
'  Taylor,  N.C. 
'  ["raxler 
'  rreen 
1711  man 
'  reysey 
'  Vaggonner 
'  Vampler 
'  Vare 

'  Vhltehurst 
'  Vhltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
iVinn 

:  'oung,  S.C. 
ilwacb 


1  lazzoli 

Kills 

1  reyer 

1  rice,  Tex. 

Held 

1  Looney,  N.Y. 

3  ioybal 

'.  eague 

^  ander  Jagt 

T  ^halen 

^  Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wylle 


O'Haba  :   Page 


and  so  forth.  My  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  where  the  workers  are  paid 
on  a  piece  rate  basis,  that  their  weekly 
earnings  must  work  out  to  not  less  than 
the  hourly  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  regulations  under  the  Sugar  Act 
already  provide  this  for  certain  sugar 
workers  in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  applicable  to  all  of 
U.S.  Industry  already  provides  this  with 
respect  to  workers  paid  on  a  piece  rate 
basis.  I  simply  want  to  require  that  all 
-sugar  workers,  not  just  those  in  the  State 
of  Florida,  have  the  protection  of  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  even  though  they 
may  be  compensated  on  a  piece  rate 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Haka). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  seem  to 
make  it  very  hard  for  people  to  oppose 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law  already 
provides  that  people  who  work  on  a  piece 
rate  basis  will  be  paid  a  comparable  rate 
to  those  who  work  on  an  hourly  rate. 

Let  me  point  to  the  problem  with  this 
particular  amendment. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado,  a  person  who 
farms,  say,  200  acres  of  sugar  beets,  and 
who  will  be  hiring,  8  to  10  people  who 
will  work  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  will  pay 
those  people  about  $25  to  $26  an  acre. 

The  people  who  can  work  at  this  rate 
choose  their  time  of  day  that  they  in- 
tend to  work.  Generally  they  want  to 
work  in  the  mornings,  when  it  is  cool, 
and  late  in  the  evenings  when  it  is  silso 
cool.  They  do  not  like  to  work  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.  They  make  approximately 
$2.50  sm  hour  when  they  hoe  sugar  beets 
to  thin  them,  and  then  they  make  about 
$4  sm  hour,  or  when  you  compute  it  out 
on  the  basis  of  piece  rate  versus  an  hour- 
ly rate,  about  $4  when  they  go  down  the 
rows  to  hoe  the  weeds  that  are  present. 

The  people  are  obviously  making  more 
than  is  required  that  they  make  under 
the  minimum  wage  rate. 

The  objection  to  adding  this  require- 
ment is  that  it  will  place  an  additional 
burden  on  the  one-man  operation  of 
farms,  because  they  will  have  to  keep 
track  of  the  number  of  hours  each  one  of 
these  people  work,  and  if  they  have  8,  9, 
or  10  people  working  on  the  farm  for  6 
weeks  at  a  time  you  will  probably  put 
these  small  farmers  in  the  position  where 
they  cannot  possibly  keep  all  of  the  rec- 
ords that  will  be  necessary. 

The  way  this  amendment  reads,  it 
sounds  very  fine,  but  in  reality  it  does  not 
help  anyone.  It  does  not  help  the  worker, 
and  it  actually  harms  the  man  who  has 
to  try  to  keep  all  of  the  records  that  will 
be  necessary.  All  it  does  is  to  work  a 
hardship  on  the  small  farmer.  It  will 
force  him  to  change  his  sugar  beet  crop 
to  something  else  because  he  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  record- 
keeping. Then  you  will  only  have  the 
really  large  farmers  who  concentrate  on 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  who  can  hire  the 
necessary  help  to  keep  track  of  the 
hourly  rates  for  these  people. 
I  do  not  think  you  want  to  require 


that  they  have  to  have  an  hourly  sched- 
ule where  they  work  from  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  5  o'clock  at  night,  just  so 
the  people  can  keep  track  of  them. 

I  can  see  why  the  gentleman  would  of- 
fer the  amendment,  but  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  will  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people  whose  work  habits 
have  not  been  in  that  fashion  up  to  now, 
in  addition  to  placing  a  large  burden 
upon  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  farmer  already  has 
to  keep  records. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Not  when 
they  are  not  paid  on  a  piece  rate. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  seems  to  work  pretty 
well  in  the  State  of  Florida;  at  least  we 
have  not  had  many  complaints  about  It, 
so  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  work  in 
other  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  down  in  Flor- 
ida, or  the  number  of  acres  that  are  in- 
volved, or  the  number  of  workers  that 
are  involved.  They  are  cane  workers,  not 
beet  workers.  But  in  Colorado  I  think 
that  the  Members  can  see  that,  with  a 
one-man  operation  that  that  farmer  is 
not  going  to  have  time  to  do  the  other 
things  that  have  to  be  done.  For  instance, 
what  about  his  other  crops?  Keeping 
track  of  his  irrigation,  doing  all  of  that, 
he  cannot  possibly  keep  track  of  all  of 
these  records  that  would  be  required  un- 
der this  amendment. 

As  I  say.  it  does  not  actually  help  in- 
crease the  amount  of  compensation  that 
the  worker  receives  and  it  is  burdensome 
to  the  farmer. 

AMENDMENT  OITEBEO  BT  MR.  EYMMS  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFIXEO  BT  MS. 
O'HARA 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
O'Haba:  Iu  lieu  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  Insert  the 
following:  "Section  11  of  the  bill,  page  15, 
strike  out  all  of  line  II  through  line  6  of  page 
17  and  renumbering  the  '(3) '  on  line  7,  page 
17  as  '(1)',  and  strike  out  line  15  on  page  17 
through  line  5  on  page  18." 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  in 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  my  amendment.  It  deals  with  different 
parts  of  section  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  the  gentleman's  amendment.  It 
strikes  it  and  all  the  labor  provisions 
from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Burkb  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) .  It  Is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  (Mr.  Syicms)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  Is  not  a  proper  substitute.  The 
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substitute  would  strike  portions  of  sec- 
tion 11  not  affected  by  the  pending 
amendment.  And.  the  substitute  is  broad- 
ei-  in  scope  than  the  amendment  to  which 
offered  and  is  not  germane  thereto.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  only  like  to 
say  that  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  is  the  amend- 
ment that  was  described  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  28.  That  is  the 
second  part  of  the  package  cf  four  which 
we  are  supporting. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oDposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  what  seems  on  its  face  to 
be  a  very  good  amendment,  but  the 
amendment  simply  does  not  work.  It 
simply  is  another  illustration  of  trying 
to  do  some  things  that  people  feel  may 
be  highly  desirable,  but  to  do  it  in  the 
wTong  place  and  to  do  it  in  the  wrong 
way. 

If  we  are  going  to  produce  sugar,  we 
have  got  to  make  it  economically  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  produce  it.  Partic- 
ularly in  the  beet  industry — the  gentle- 
man referred  to  Florida — a  large  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  contract  and  is 
not  done  by  hourly  workers.  A  crew 
will  come  in  and  clean  a  whole  field  in 
a  half  day  and  get  paid  for  the  job.  Some 
of  them  Mi-lll  be  eCBcient;  some  of  them 
will  be  inefficient.  Some  of  them  will  be 
kids:  some  of  them  will  be  old  men;  and 
some  of  them  will  be  cripples.  The  farmer 
will  pay  for  what  is  done,  not  for  the 
number  of  hours  that  they  camp  on 
his  field. 

I  hope  that  we  can  at  least  take  this 
to  mean  that  the  gentleman  wants  us 
to  reward  efflciency.  I  hope  that  I  under- 
stand— and  I  do  so  vmderstand  unless 
he  corrects  me  to  the  contrary — that 
this  means  that  it  Is  his  desire  that  pay- 
ment for  work  in  beet  and  cane  fields 
shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  wortc  that 
the  individual  does,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  hours  that  he  sits  out  there,  whether 
it  be  in  the  shade  or  whether  it  be  with 
a  hoe  in  his  hand. 

Does  the  gentleman  hope  to  pay  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  individual  does  in  the 
field? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
permit  payment  on  a  piecework  basis, 
but  to  require  that  those  so  paid  receive 
at  least  the  mininjum  hourly  rate.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  farmer,  therefore,  to 
provide  some  supervision  to  see  that  the 
people  are  actually  working  and  not  sim- 
ply sitting  around.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  some  equity  for 
those  people  who  are  working  piecework 
in  a  dirty  field,  in  a  muddy  field,  and 
cannot  produce  ais  much  or  as  rapidly 
as  others. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
purpose  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  75 
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years  old  and  needs  a  job,  who  goes  out 
but  who  cannot  do  as  much  work  as  a 
man  35  years  old,  must  receive  as  much 
even  though  he  is  doing  it  by  piecework, 
even  though  he  wants  to  take  his  time 
doing  it?  He  must  receive  as  much 
every  hour  that  he  works  in  that  field 
as  the  man  who  is  35  years  old  who  is,  let 
us  say,  doing  2  acres  while  the  old  man 
is  doing  1  acre? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again,  I  would  permit  payment 
at  the  piece  rate  basis.  If  the  man  35 
years  old,  a  resdly  good  worker,  working 
in  a  good  clean  field,  can  produce,  and 
if  he  can  double  the  required  minimum 
hourly  wage,  fine,  but  the  older  worker 
and  the  less  efficient  worker  would  have 
to  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  hourly 
wage  although  it  might  not  be  as  much 
as  the  younger  man  is  paid. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  propose  to  let  the  older 
man  or  the  man  crippled  in  some  acci- 
dent work.  That  is  what  it  conies  down  to. 
I  know  a  gi-eat  many  others  feel  as  I 
do,  and  we  feel  we  ought  to  let  our  more 
unfortunate  citizens  work  and  earn 
what  they  can  and  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  of  themselves. 
We  ought  to  let  these  people  work.  I  just 
do  not  think  that  this  is  any  kind  of  bill 
in  which  we  ought  to  try  to  solve  this 
problem  of  whether  we  are  going  to  use 
all  of  the  working  force  of  America  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  require  a  large 
part  of  that  working  force  to  retire 
from  working  and  simply  hold  out  their 
hats  for  the  United  States  to  chip  in  some 
food  and  clothes.  I  think  that  is  the  seat 
of  most  of  our  inflation,  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  our  people  are  not  working 
and  are  not  contributing  what  they  can 
and  in  many  cases  what  th-»y  would  like 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  America. 
We  ought  to  let  them  do  It  and  we  ought 
to  vote  this  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcwn  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Poace  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additions^  minute.  i 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further:  I  carmot 
foUow  the  gentleman.  Is  he  willing  to 
state  for  us  the  standard  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  set  as  to  how  old  or  how  crippled 
a  person  should  be  before  he  will  be 
paid  below  the  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  when  a  person  can 
produce  only  part  of  what  a  normal  man 
can  produce  he  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  produce  that  part.  If  he  can  do  but 
half  a  day's  work,  then  he  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  half  of  what  we  con- 
sider a  normal  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  want  to  insure  that  he 
will  receive  a  half  day's  pay  for  4  hours 
of  work.  He  ought  to  get  4  hours  pay 
for  4  hours  work.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  is  suggesting  is  that 
growers  should  be  able,  because  a  man 
is  75  years  old  to  exploit  his  labor  be- 
cause he  is  75  years  old.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  gentleman  In  the  well  would 
suggest  the  use  of  such  methods  by  any 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
man  75  years  old  ought  to  have  the  op- 
pDrtunlty  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 


world  as  much  as  he  can  rather  than  to 
be  denied  that  opportunity  as  this 
amendment  would  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  O'Hara). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
iieared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  233.  noes  151, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  274) 
AYES— 233 


.Abzug 

Gllman 

Pepper 

Auams 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

A  idabbo 

Grasso 

Peyser 

Anderson, 

Gray 

PUte 

Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

Podell 

Anderson,  111. 

Griffiths 

Price.  Dl. 

Annunzio 

Grover 

Prltchard 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Qule 

Aspin 

Hanley 

Rallsback 

Badlllo 

Hanrahan 

Randall 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ran  gel 

Beil 

Harrington 

Rees 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Regula 

Bergland 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Bevill 

Hays 

Rlegle 

Blaggl 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rinaldo 

Blatnlk 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Heinz 

Rodlno 

Boland 

Helstoski 

Roe 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Rogers 

Brademas 

HlUls 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Bray 

Holtzman 

Rconey,  Pa. 

Breckinridge 

Honon 

Rose 

Brooks 

Hungate 

Rosenthal 

Broomfield 

Hunt 

RostenkowskL 

Brown,  Ohio 

I chord 

Roush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roy 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Jordan 

Ryan 

Carney.  Ohio 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Carter 

Kastenmeler 

Bar  asm 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Sarbanes 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynskl 

Schroeder 

Clancy 

Koch 

Seiberllng 

Clark 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Clausen, 

Leggett 

Slack 

DonH. 

Lehman 

Snyder 

Clay 

Lent 

Staggers 

Cleveland 

Litton 

Stanton, 

Cohen 

Long,  Md. 

J.  WUllam 

Collier 

Lujan 

Stanton, 

Conte 

Luken 

James  V. 

Conyers 

McClory 

Stark 

Corman 

McCormadt 

Steele 

cotter 

McDade 

Steelman 

Coughlln 

McPall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cronln 

McKlnney 

Stokes 

Daniels. 

Madden 

Stratton 

Do  mini  ok  V. 

Madlgan 

Stuckey 

Davis,  8.C. 

MarazlU 

Studds 

Delaney 

Matsunaga 

Sullivan 

Dellenback 

Meeds 

Symington 

Denholm 

Mel  Cher 

Talcott 

Dennis 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Mezvlnsky 

Tlernan 

Derwlnski 

MInlsh 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dingell 

Mink 

Udall 

Ekjnohue 

Mitchell,  Md. 

nUman 

Drinan 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Dulskl 

Moakley 

Vander  Veen 

du  Pont 

MoUoban 

Van  Ik 

Eckhardt 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Morgan 

Waldle 

Ell  berg 

Mosher 

Walsh 

Esch 

Moss 

WldnaU 

Evans.  Colo. 

Murphy,  ni. 

WUllams 

Fascell 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Wilson. 

Flndley 

Murtha 

Charles.  Tex. 

Pish 

Myers 

Wolff 

Plood 

Natcber 

Wright 

Flowers 

Nedzl 

Wyatt 

Foley 

Nichols 

Wydler 

Pord 

Nix 

Wyman 

Porsythe 

Obey 

Yates 

Preneel 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Pulton 

O'Hara 

Froehlich 

O'NeUl 

Young.  Ga 

Puqua 

Owens 

Young,  ni. 

Gavdos 

Passman 

Young.  Tex. 

Gettys 

Patman 

Zablockl 

Gibbons 

Patten 
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Abdnor 
Aie'^ander 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
.Armstrong 
BafalU 
BaSer 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bowea 
Brea\»x 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burgener 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clawgon.  Del 
Cochran 
CoiUns,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Downing 
Duncsn 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
KshJeman 
Evlna.  Tenn. 
Plsher 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Prey 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Goodllng 


NOES— 151 

Gross 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen  Idaho 
Harsba 
Henderson 
Hopan 
Holt 
Ho«mer 
Ruber 
Hudnut 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Razen 
Ketchum 
King 

Kuykendall 
Lajomarstno 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Long,  La. 
l^tt 

Mccolllster 
McEwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Mahon 
MaUary 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C 
Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga 
Mavne 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller 

Mtnsball,  Ohio 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Ne'-sen 
Parrts 
Pettis 


NOT  VOTING — a 


Aihbrook 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Brown.  Caltf. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  C»llf. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton 

Carey.  N.T. 

Collins,  ni. 

Culver 

Canlelson 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dickinson 


DlggS 

Dorn 

P  ynt 

Praser 

Olalmo 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Hlnshaw 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kyroa 

McCIoskey 


So  the  amendment  was  a«  reed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  wa^  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

HE    LA    GAKZA 

Chairman.  I 


.\MSKDMKNT    OTTEKTD    BT    MB 


Mr. 
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I  Ickie 

I  cage 

I  owell.  Ohio 

<iulll'n 

1  arlck 

E  bodes 

loberts 

l;oblnson.  Va. 

F  oncaiio.  Wyo. 

t  ousselot 

I  unne'.s 

f  iiFPe 

I  uth 

S  mdman 

S  atterfl«d 

£  cberle 

S  chneebelt 

Sebellus 

S  houp 

£  hriver 

a  h'tster 

Slkes 

aitubltz 

S  mlth.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

a  pence 

Steed 

a  telger.  Artz. 

a  tephens 

a  tubblefleld 

Scmms 

1  aylor.  Mo 

T.  aylor,  N.C. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

T  hone 

T  hornton 

T  rarler 

Treen 

V  sysey 

V  aggonner 

V  ampler 

V  are 
W  hlte 

V  hltehurst 

V  hltten 
\^'llson.  Bob 
M  Inn 

Young,  Pla. 
■Voung,  8C. 
Z  on 
Zivach 


U  acdonald 
ti  azzoll 

tijlllS 

P  'eyer 
P  -Ice.  Tex. 
Beld 

Rsoney,  N.Y. 
R  aybal 
Ssk 
T?a3tie 

V  tnder  Jagt 
Whalen 

W  legtns 

VI  if  son. 
Charles  H  . 
Calif. 

Wylle 


Mr.   DE  LA  GARZA, 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ^e  la  Oakza: 
on  page  18  after  line  6.  add  th^  following: 

(5)  Th«  Secretary  Is  herebr  authorized, 
by  appropriate  regulation  to  reoulre  that  all 
persons  employed  In  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane or  sugar  beets  who  iravei  beyoad  the 
limits  of  ttaetr  Stat*  of  residence  to  perform 
su'^h  work,  t)e  provided  accldeint  insurance 
once  each  y«ar,  to  cover  their  travel  to  and 
from  their  permanent  resldenci  to  the  place 
of  employment. 

Said  Insurance  to  be  the  resfoonsibiUty  of 
the  employer  who  initially  contracts  for  the 
services  of  «kld  worker,  be  it  a  crew  leader, 
cooperative  or  individual  empl-jyer,  said  cost 
to  be  proportionate  wherever  pofslble  If  there 
be  noore  tban  one  employer. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  d:halrman,  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  orqer  to  try  to 


take  care  of  a  very  serious  problem,  one 
that  affects  people  from  my  area  and  my 
district  who  travel  to  other  States  to 
wortc  in  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet 
fields. 

When  the  proposal  which  was  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Ford  >  was  brought  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  I  took  it  home 
witli  me.  I  discussed  it,  of  course,  with 
the  producers,  and  I  discussed  it  with 
some  of  the  people  who  do  the  work  in 
the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  fields.  I 
also  dlscassed  the  amendment  which  is 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  after  consideration  of 
my  amendment. 

When  I  asked  them,  "Do  you  want  to 
be  covered  on  the  job?"  the  Immediate 
reply  I  received  was:  "No,  but  we  need  to 
be  covered  on  the  road." 

Very  few  people  get  hurt  working  in 
the  sugar  beet  fields,  hoeing  the  beets 
or  picking  up  the  beets.  Now  and  then 
there  is  a  tractor  accident.  But  hun- 
dreds of  those  poor  people  who  have  to 
leave  the  State  to  work  In  the  fields  ai-e 
maimed,  are  hurt,  and  are  killed  on  the 
highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  introduced  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  I  vas 
somewhat  aggrieved  to  learn  that  those 
who  have  sponsored  the  amendments 
introduced  before,  including  the  preced- 
ing one,  opposed  it  because  it  was  not 
part  of  their  package.  They  refused  to 
vote  for  my  amendment.  Those  Members 
who  refused  to  vote  for  it  included  two 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  who 
have  advocated  instituting  these  other 
reforms  for  the  workers. 

They  have  said  to  me,  "How  are  you 
going  to  get  the  instirance  company  to 
give  you  a  rate?  How  are  you  going  to 
apply  it  to  the  employer?" 

Well,  it  would  be  no  different  than 
the  procedure  when  one  buys  an  airline 
ticket  and  buys  an  Insurance  policy  at 
the  airport.  In  that  instance  we  just  go 
to  a  machine  and  buy  airline  insurance 
to  cover  one  trip. 

The  rates  can  be  set. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  changed  the 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  institute  this  pro- 
posal by  regulation,  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  find  a  way  by  regulation  to 
apply  it  and  so  that  the  insurance  com- 
paiiies  might  find  a  way  to  set  rates.  In 
other  words,  we  let  the  Department  work 
out  the  operations^  aspects  of  It. 

I  do  not  want  to  think  that  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  agreed  to,  and  those 
which  will  be  offered,  to  help  the  workers 
have  been  singled  out  to  benefit  only  one 
element  of  those  who  work  in  the  sugar 
industry  They  seem  to  have  found 
everything  wrong  with  my  amendment, 
because  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Members  to 
know  and  I  want  the  people  to  know,  in- 
cluding the  producers  and  the  workers, 
that  somebody  is  going  to  work  for  all 
of  the  workers  regardless  of  where  they 
come  from.  The  word  has  gotten  around 
that  these  amendments  are  offered  to 
take  care  of  the  Louisiana  plantations. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that  Good- 
ness Knows, maybe  they  need  to  be  taken 
care  of.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to 


help  those  who  come  from  south  Texas 
to  pick  the  sugar  beets  in  Michigan,  in 
the  Dakotas  in  Colorado,  and  in  Minne- 
sota. 

So  I  think  if  there  are  any  technical 
problems,  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
can  work  them  out. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  support  this 
amendment  just  as  you  have  supported 
the  others. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  said  that 
the  worker  ought  to  receive  benefits  the 
^ame  as  the  producer. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DS  L.A  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle:nan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
[lentlenian  for  offering  his  amendment 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  amendment.  If 
we  are  really  serious  about  helping  the 
workers,  this  will  help  that  vast  migrant 
farming  group  who  are  responsible  for 
the  production  of  sugar  in  this  countrj-. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  more  accidents 
happen  on  the  highways  when  these 
families  travel  to  and  from  their  work 
than  damage  or  injuries  that  are  In- 
curred on  the  job. 

This  amendiment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  We  had  a  family 
that  had  a  car  accident  going  to  fields 
in  Memphis.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
place  they  vere  going  to,  but  they  were 
hurt  in  the  accident.  I  think  that  the 
technicf-lities  can  be  worked  out  by  the 
department.  Certainly  we  want  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  workers  in  the  sugar 
industry. 

I  ui^e  a  vote  for  my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFrTKED  BY  MR.  BERCLAND  AS  A 
StTBSTtrtrTE  POR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bercland  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
DS  uk  Qaxza:  page  18,  line  6,  strike  out  the 
quotation  mark  and  the  second  period  and 
iBsert  the  folk>?rlDg  new  paragraph: 

"(6»  That  the  producer  shaU  have  pro- 
vided an  accident  insurance  plan  to  cover 
Injuries,  disabilities,  or  deaths  occurring 
while  at  work  for  the  producer  comparable 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  the 
State  in  wbloh  the  work  Is  performed.". 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  In  the  committee  was  discussed 
at  length.  We  found  that  while  It  was 
well  Intentloned  It  was  fraught  with 
many  administrative  difficulties. 

For  example.  In  most  of  the  sugar  beet 
area  of  the  North,  persons  travel  from 
Texas  in  their  own  vehicles,  coming  up  to 
that  region  looking  for  jobs,  some  of 
which  are  contracted  for  In  advance,  but 
many  of  which  are  not 

We  find  1ft  the  North,  in  California  and 
other  States,  the  sugar  field  workers  come 
from  Texas  and  elsewhere  and  they  may 
reside  and  work  on  one  farm,,  but  they 
also  may  work  on  others  while  In  that 
vicinity. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
m<\n  from  Texas  will  plpco  the  burden 
of  providing  travel  Insurance  on  the  one 
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farm  to  which  they  originally  went  and 
would  not  share  the  burden  with  the 
other  farms  to  which  they  are  going  dur- 
ing the  period  they  reside  in  that  region. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  was  not  clear  from  a 
reading  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman,  but  does  your  amendment 
provide  travel  Insurance  or  just  insur- 
ance on  the  job? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides for  insurance  on  the  job. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  does  not  provide 
travel  insurance  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  No,  sir.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Then  why  did  the  gen- 
tleman not  offer  his  amendment  as  a  sep- 
arate amendment  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas?  Do  you  not  want 
them  to  have  travel  Insurance? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Because  of  the  many 
problems  encountered  in  trying  to  find  a 
way  in  which  we  can  apply  this  so  that 
it  will  be  applied  fairly  or  uniformly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  You  are  dealing  with 
an  entirely  different  subject.  Why  did 
not  the  gentleman  offer  his  amendment 
as  a  separate  amendment  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  knock  out  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas?  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  but  the 
gentleman  is  denying  us  that  privilege 
by  offering  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  does 
not  provide  for  on-the-job  workmen's 
compensation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  And  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  does  not  provide  for  travel 
insurance.  We  would  like  to  get  both,  but 
we  cannot  if  the  gentleman  offers  his  as 
a  substitute.  I  would  suggest  why  does 
not  the  gentleman  withdraw  his  sub- 
stitute and  then  we  can  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  can  support  it. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  The  problem  Is,  if 
the  gentleman  will  listen,  that  we  have 
so  many  of  these  people  coming  from  the 
South  who  are  not  under  contract  to  the 
North.  They  drive  up  into  that  country 
looking  for  jobs,  and  there  is  no  way  by 
which  the  fanner  in  the  North  can  ar- 
r»jige  to  pay  for  It. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  that  my  amendment  did 
not  cover  the  situation  where  a  person 
worked  for  more  than  one  employer,  but 
let  me  say  that  If  he  works  for  more  than 
one  employer  that  under  the  regulations 
there  would  be  a  sharing  of  the  costs. 

Also,  very  respectfully,  I  woxUd  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman  Is  not 
speaking  on  the  amendment  he  has  offer- 
ed, but  rather  he  Is  speaking  against  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  I  could  have 
offered  my  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota,  but  I  did  not  do  so. 
I  regret  to  do  this  on  the  time  allotted 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  but  I 
must  say  that  my  amendment  is  not  a 
part  of  the  package,  a  package  that  is 
being  sold,  that  will  not  help  all  the  mi- 
grant workers,  and  the  gentleman  seems 
to  be  saying  we  are  not  going  to  go  along 
with  the  de  la  Garza  amendment.  That 
is  the  attitude  I  am  afraid  that  is  being 
shown  today  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and  I  believe 
it  Is  a  fine  amendment,  and  if  I  could 
find  a  way  to  work  out  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do,  I  would  support  it, 
but  as  it  is  there  are  some  problems  to 
it. 

However,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that 
if  an  individual  travels  from  Texas  In  a 
crew  that  has  been  recruited  by  a  crew 
leader  to  go  to  a  Midwestern  State  and 
pick  sugarbeets,  then  that  individual  is 
covered  by  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
law  now  in  effect.  By  the  amendments 
we  passed  just  3  weeks  ago  that  coverage 
win  be  increased.  Under  the  present  law 
he  is  covered  by  $10,000  per  person,  and 
$20,000  per  accident,  for  any  injury  dur- 
ing his  transportation.  We  changed  that 
by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  here  3  weeks 
ago  so  that  if  a  crew  leader  Is  recruiting 
individuals,  we  cover  them  from  the  time 
they  leave  Texas  to  the  Midwestern  su- 
garbeet  field.  We  raised  the  minimum 
coverage  limits  to  $20,000  per  person  and 
$40,000  per  accident.  This  law  Is  enforce- 
able, because  you  have  someone  recruit- 
ing workers  in  advance,  and  arranging 
to  take  them  to  a  sugarbeet  field  for 
tiTork,  and  you  have  a  person  who  can 
be  held  responsible  for  getting  the 
Insurance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Bergland  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  proceed  to  explain  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. It  simply  provides  that  the  pro- 
ducer shall  provide  those  employees  ac- 
cident Insurance  to  cover  injury  and  dis- 
ability, or  death,  occurring  while  at  work 
for  the  producer,  comparable  to  the 
workman's  compensation  law  of  the 
State  In  which  the  work  Is  perfonned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  employees  are 
underpaid  by  most  standards.  That  has 
been  established,  I  think,  but  better  paid 
than  many,  however. 

The  facts  are  that  those  who  are  hired 
on  the  job  In  most  States  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  sort  of  protection  If  they 
are  injured  on  the  job. 

These  employees  earn  on  the  average 
over  a  year  about  $2,000  to  $3,000.  The 
record  is  replete  with  Instances  where 
those  people  have  been  injured  on  the 
job,  and  under  most  State  laws  there  are 
no  insurance  benefits  paid  to  them  at  all. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  amendment  It 
would  simply  state  that  the  employer 
would  be  liable  to  buy  a  package  to  pro- 
vide those  persons  with  coverage  for  In- 
juries sustained  on  the  Job.  The  cost 
would  be  minimal;  the  cost  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  laws  of  each  individual 
State. 


I  think  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  about 
his  amendment,  but  I  do  quarrel  with 
the  gentleman  in  his  method  of  pre- 
senting it.  It  is  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  and  the 
amendments  deal  with  two  different  sub- 
Jectfi. 

There  are  srane  of  us  on  the  floor  who 
would  like  to  vote  for  the  cunendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota, 
and  also  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  However,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  made  it 
impossible  now  for  us  to  vote  for  both 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
procedure  would  be  In  order  for  us  to 
get  to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  di  la 
Garza)  if  we  want  to  do  so.  I  believe  we 
would  have  to  defeat  your  amendment. 

And  yet  they  are  two  different  amend- 
ments, they  are  dealing  with  two  differ- 
ent subjects:  your  amendment  dealing 
with  insurance  on  the  job.  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza 
dealing  with  Insurance  covering  workers 
going  to  and  from  the  job.  These  are  two 
different  things. 

I  may  be  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  also  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  made 
it  Impossible  for  me  to  vote  on  Mr.  oz  la 
Garza's  amendment  if  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota's  amendment  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee at  considerable  length.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  we  could  not  find  a  way 
in  which  it  could  be  applied  equitably  to 
everyone.  For  example,  there  are  liter- 
ally himdreds  of  persons  coming  out  of 
the  State  of  Texas  to  the  fields  of  the 
north.  They  travel  in  pickup  trucks  with 
their  families.  They  have  their  own  ve- 
hicles. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  that  Is  exactly'  the 
point.  They  do  not  have  Insurance,  and 
not  all  of  the  crews  are  made  up  and 
travel  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
Down  In  my  area,  as  in  the  districts  of 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  (Mr.  dk  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Younc.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
Mr.  Fisher)  we  supply  most  of  the  labor 
for  all  of  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  all  migrant  labor.  Most  of 
those  people  travel  hi  their  own  auto- 
mobiles. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the 
active  practice  of  law,  I  would  sit  In  my 
oCQce  and  see  these  people  when  they 
would  return  in  the  wintertime  to  Texas, 
bringing  their  ticcident  csises  to  me, 
where  members  of  their  family  had  been 
wiped  out,  or  where  they  had  been  In- 
jured and  maimed  on  the  highway.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  could  see 
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this  situation  as  I  have  see  n  it,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  vote  for  tlJs  type  of  an 
amendment.  This  happens  ^S\  of  the  time 
I  know  that  there  is  moi^  loss  of  life, 
more  maiming,  more  Injur*  on  the  high 
wajrs  than  there  L?  on  th^  jobs  in  this 
particular  Industry. 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  furthm-? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  I  thai*  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  | 

Do  those  persons  who  j  travel  tKose 
highwas^  under  those  grefat  risks  have 
Insurance;  or  do  they  not?! 

Mr.  KAZEN.  They  do  notlnow  have  in- 
surance; because  they  cannot  afford  that 
insurance  until  after  they  ate  paid.  They 
do  not  have  the  money.     J 

In  other  words,  they  contract  a  family 
te'go  north  to  work  so  many  hands,  and 
the  man  takes  his  wife,  tht  kids,  every- 
body else  from  the  famUy,  in  their  own 
conveyance,  be  it  a  plckupi  truck  or  an 
automobile.  These  people  berely  get  ad- 
vance money  for  travel  cxi)enses. 
'  I  miKt  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  understands  tWe  way  these 
people  are  contracted,  but  bertainly  the 
Represntatives  from  Colorsido,  from  the 
Dakotas.  from  Michigan,  know  how 
these  things  are  done.  I  %m  surprised 
that  Vne  gentleman  does  ndt  know  what 
that  procedure  Ls.  These  people,  wheii 
they  start  out  from  Texad  on  the  mi- 
grant stream,  are  given  s^me  advance 
money  by  the  people  who  hive  contract- 
ed them.  They  are  not  parts  of  any 
crews. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman  was 
talking  About  and  the  type  of  conveyance 
and  the  type  of  crews  that  ire  made  up. 
but  these  that  I  am  talking  about  are 
individual  families,  and  thoy  must  take 
their  families  if  they  are  gqing  to  make 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  s|istain  them- 
selves the  year  round.  It  is  akamily  oper- 
ation. Those  kids  are  cut  (here  In  the 
beet  fields  and  cane  fields  jUst  as  much 
as  are  the  father  and  mother. 

But  I  want  some  insurance  protection 
for  those  people  who  do  npt  have  the 
money  to  get  protection  themselves. 

I  agree  with  the  gectleratn's  position 
of  insuring  people  while  their  are  on  the 
job,  but  I  also  think  tJiat  i{  is  fair  and 
just  to  protect  tlie  worker  oil  his  way  to 
and  from  work.  These  are  people  at  the 
lowebt  spectrum  of  the  employment  level 
that  I  am  tryiri^j  to  help.  They  happen  to 
be  my  constituents,  but  I  Would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  they  aid  a  very  vital 
part  of  stigar  production  and  all  agricul- 
tural production  in  this  country — our 
m:  grant  workers.  We  would  not  produce 
sugar  in  this  countrj-  were  ilTnot  for  the 
migrant  workers.  They  happen  to  be  my 
constiCuents,  and  I  am  standing  here  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  |  ( Mr,  oe  la 
Garza  ' ,  aud  the  rest  of  us  that  are  inter- 
ested in  this  problem,  trying  Tto  do  some- 
thing for  those  very  same  Ipeople  who 
were  not  included  in  the  so-^ed  pack- 
age of  amendments  because  nobody  ap- 
parently cares  about  the  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole.  j 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   t|me   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


AMLirpicnfT    orrESED    bi    * 

AMXHOllXMT    OrPSUS    BT 


1  'OM>     TO     THE 
■WWiLAWD    AS 


A  SUBSl'TiUTt;   FOR   THE   AMENDMENT   OFFERED 
BY    MB.    DE    LA    GABZA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  as 
a  substitute  by  Mr.  Bercland  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Berg- 
land  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  de  la 
Garza:  Page  18,  line  5.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  second  period  and  Insert 
the  following  new  para-^raph: 

"(5)  That  the  producer  shall  have  provided 
an  accident  Insurance  plan  to  cover  injuries, 
disabilities,  or  deaths  occuring  while  at  work 
for  the  producer  comparable  to  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  work  Is  performed.". 

(6)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized,  by 
appropriate  regulation  to  require  that  all 
persons  employed  In  the  production  of  sugar 
caue  or  sugar  beets  who  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  State  of  residence  to  perform 
such  work,  be  provided  accident  Insurance 
once  eack  year,  to  cover  their  travel  to  and 
from  their  permanent  residence  to  the  place 
of  employment. 

Said  Insurance  to  be  the  respoosiblilty  oX 
the  employer  who  initially  contracts  for  the 
services  of  said  workers,  be  It  a  crew  leader, 
cooperative  or  Individual  employer,  said  cost 
to  be  profwrtionate  wherever  possible  If  there 
be  more  than  one  employer. 

Mr.  FORD  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Recoks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hav% 
been  persuaded  by  the  proponents  of 
both  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  db  la  Garza)  and 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mlrmesota  (Mr. 
Bercland)  and  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  amendment  are 
wholly  compatible.  They  are  consistent 
with  what  the  committee  has  tried  to  do 
in  writing  this  bill. 

Therefore  I  offer  In  this  amendment 
both  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bercland) 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  as 
a  single  amendment,  and  I  urge  that  the 
Members  accept  it  and  thereby  accept 
what  each  of  them  Is  trying  to  do.  We 
are  in  a  parliamentary  situation  where 
the  only  way— if  Members  are,  as  I  am. 
persuaded  by  the  wisdom  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  the  force  of  their  sincerity — 
we  can  vote  that  way  would  be  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  to  the  substitute  for 
the  amendment. 

PARLIAMKNTAJir     INQCIRT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  new  Ford  pro- 
posal an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
since  there  is  already  an  amendment 
with  a  pending  substitute  before  the 
HouBe? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  new  Ford 
amendment  is  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  An  amendment  to  the 
substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Tlien  the  parliamen- 


tary situation  in  voting  on  this  would 
be  what? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Members  will 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
first,  and  then  vote  on  the  substitute,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  And  then  there  would 
be  a  vote  on  the  substitute  amendment, 
as  amended? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bercland)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bercland)  .  as 
amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  . 

The  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  as 
amoided. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    SYMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms:  Sec. 
tlon  11  of  the  bill  page  IS,  is  amended  by 
deleting  all  of  line  11,  through  line  6  of  page 
17  and  renumbering  the  "(3) "  on  line  7,  page 
17  as  "(1)".  and  by  deleting  line  15  on  page 
17  through  line  5  on  page  18. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  started  working  on 
this  bill,  there  was  a  great  compromise  to 
organized  labor  made  by  the  committee. 
The  details  were  worked  out  imder  the 
outstanding  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wampler)  has  already  pointed  out  the 
concessions,  six  major  labor  provisions. 
I  think  it  is  not  realized  by  the  Members 
of  this  body,  that  the  average  sugar  beet 
grower  grows  only  30  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  in  many  growing  areas.  With  the 
competition  for  com,-  wheat,  potatoes 
and  other  crops,  the  beet  growers  will 
not  go  to  all  the  redtape  we  have  put 
on  this  legislation,  required  to  grow  su- 
gar beets.  We  have  just  written  an  insur- 
ance program  Into  a  farm  bill.  We  were 
writing  minimum  wage  legislation  that  is 
far  and  above  any  other  farm  legislation. 
Why  should  2  million  acres  of  sugar  of 
a  total  of  300  million  U.S.  crop  acres  be 
penalized  or  be  a  model  for  later  farm 
legislation. 

I  think  if  we  really  wsuit  to  produce 
sugar  In  this  country  at  this  point  to  time 
the  only  thing  we  can  do  to  encourage 
domestic  production  in  sugar  Is  to  delete 
entirely  section  11  of  the  bill  and  go  back 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  which 
the  sugar  beet  workers  fall  under;  other- 
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wise  sugar  beet  production  will  go  down 
further  than  it  has. 

In  my  State,  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  in  sugar  beet  production,  we  are 
already  producing  on^  50  percent  of  the 
sugar  we  were  3  years  ago,  because  of 
increased  competition  on  the  land,  from 
potatoes,  beans,  and  so  forth.  We  can 
predict  that  this  wlU  happen  in  all  the 
sugar  States  with  these  harassing  labor 
amendments,  because  the  small  30-acre 
sugar  beet  farmer,  who  is  the  backbone 
of  the  sugar  beet  industry,  simply  will  not 
go  through  all  this  redtape  and  trouble 
to  keep  this  set  of  books  to  grow  sugai- 
beets.  He  will  grow  potatoes  or  corn  or 
wheat  or  beans  or  something  else — I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  to  strike 
section  11  from  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symjcs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Syhus),  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — • 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows: 

(a)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "domestic  beet  sugar  area"  the 
words  "or  any  new  cane  sugar  area  estab- 
lished under  section  202(a)(4)  as  In  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1974"; 

(b)  by  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "sugar  beet"  the  first  two  times 
such  words  appear,  the  words  "or  sugarcane": 

(c)  by  sUUting  out  the  word  "beet"  each  of 
the  two  times  such  word  appears  In  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "crop";  and 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  words  "sugar  beets 
were"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "a  sugar  crop  was"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (c)  the 
words  "as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974"  after  "section  202(a)  (4)". 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,    I    ask    unanimous    consent 
that  section  12  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in   the  Record,   and  open   to 
amendment  at  any  potot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  12?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  13.  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "wUdllfe,"  after  "dlBeue.": 
and 

(2)  by  tuldlng  a  final  sentence  to  read: 
"Payments  under  this  section  shall  be  cal- 
culated at  the  rates  formerly  set  out  In  iec- 
tlon  304  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974.". 

Mr.  POAGE  (diu-lng  the  reading) .  Mr. 
C^halrman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
section  13  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  effective 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  manu- 
factured from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  after 
June  30, 1976;  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  effective 
with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  manu- 
factured from  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  after 
June  30,  1976,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  payment  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  farm  shall  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  following  scale  of  rates  by  that 
portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  liquid 
sugar  with  r^pect  to  which  payment  Is  to 
be  made  which  is  Included  within  the  fol- 
lowing Intervals  of  short  tons,  raw  value: 

Per  hundredweight 

0  to  350 •0.35 

350  to  700 .26 

700  to  1,000 _ ao 

1,000  to  1,500 .10 

1,500  to  3,000 — _ .05 

3,000    to   6,000 .025 

6,000  and   above .0     ". 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    FtNOLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pinoley:  On 
page  20,  after  the  matter  following  line  2, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection  (3) : 

"(3)  by  adding  the  follovrtng  new  para- 
graph (e) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  conditional  payment  luider 
this  subsection  shaU  be  made  to  any  pro- 
ducer for  the  1975  and  subsequent  crop  years 
whenever  the  simple  average  of  the  monthly 
market  prices  for  the  12  months  preceding 
the  period  complltmce  payments  normally 
begin  In  such  sugar  producing  area  exceeds 
by  10  per  centum  or  more  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  monthly  price  objective  as  speci- 
fied in  section  201  (calonlated  for  the  same 
period)." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  act 
contains  a  considerable  change  in  the 
payments  which  have  been  historically 
under  the  sugar  program,  and  it  is  a 
good  change.  It  does,  however,  retain 
payments  into  about  $9,300  a  year  for 
each  producer,  providing  his  production 
wIU  justify  It. 

In  times  like  these,  when  the  market 
price  of  sugar  is  so  far  above  the  price 
objective  of  the  act,  it  seems  to  me  to- 
tally absurd  for  us  to  authorize  pay- 
ments to  producers  in  addition  to  this 
exceptionally  high-price  level.  For  exam- 
ple, today  producers  are  getting  in  the 
range  of  100  percent  more  than  the  price 
objective  of  the  act.  Now,  does  It  make 
sense  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  to  make  direct  payments  to  pro- 
ducers in  such  circumstances  In  addition 
to  this  extraordinarily  high  Income  from 
mJurket  prices?  I  think  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  agree  with  me  that  It 
does  not. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
would  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
these  direct  production  payments  to  pro- 
ducers in  times  when  the  average 
monthly  market  price  of  sugar  Is  10  per- 
cent or  more  above  the  price  objective  of 
the  act.  When  the  market  price  of  sugar 
is  within  110  percent  of  the  price  objec- 


tive—in other  words,  10  percent  above 
or  lower — then  the  payments  provided  by 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  would  continue,  but  at  other 
times  like  the  present,  when  the  pay- 
ments are  extraordinarily  high,  I  think 
it  makes  sense  for  us  to  relie\'e  the  tax- 
payers of  the  burden  of  these  payments. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  over  the 
5 -year  term  of  the  act  would  be  to  save 
about  $200  miUion  in  payments,  assum- 
ing that  the  price  continues,  as  expected. 
at  a  level  considerably  above  the  price 
objective. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  how  he  contemplates  the 
amendment  would  work  when  we  start 
harvesting  beets  in  October;  the  quar- 
terly pajTTients  are  made,  with  the  final 
paj-ment  in  October.  Under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  how  would  that 
operate? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  paj  meut  would  be 
authorized  whenever  marketing  occurs, 
and  eligibility  at  that  time  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  average  monthly  mar- 
ket price  of  sugar  for  the  12  months 
preceding. 

So  it  is  administratively  sound.  It  has 
been  worked  out  in  concert  with  the 
specialists  in  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  is  not  pleased  with  my 
amendment.  He  would  like  to  exclude 
Hawaii  from  the  application  of  this 
amendment  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1975,  and  I  can  understand  why,  because 
under  the  language  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  certain 
firms  in  Hawaii  will  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  payments  as  high  as  $1  million 
for  the  year  1975. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  payments 
end  today,  because  the  price  these  pro- 
ducers are  getting  is  twice  as  high  sis 
the  price  objective,  but  that,  I  suppose, 
would  be  considered  retroactive  in  a 
sense,  and,  unfair. 

Farmers  made  their  farming  and  pro- 
duction plans  on  the  basis  of  that  as- 
surance, but  the  effective  date  of  my 
amendment  would  not  be  imtll  the  crop 
year  1975.  which  is  1  year  in  advance 
of  today.  This  is  ample  notice  to  all. 
Therefore,  even  though  I  recognize  why 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  certain  firms  in 
Hawaii  to  have  the  advantage  of  these 
large  payments.  I  feel  that  in  justice 
that  these  payments  should  cease. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  we  discussed 
the  proposed  amendments  to  his  amend- 
ments, and  the  gentlenum  did  recognize 
that  in  all  due  equity  to  the  growers  in 
Hawaii,  just  as  in  the  rest  of  the  act,  the 
date  of  June  30,  1975.  was  selected. 
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My  proposed  amendment  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  only  give 
equity  to  the  growers  in  Hfiwaii. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Cbairman,  the 
equity  I  seek  is  for  the  American  people; 
not  Just  for  one  State.        | 

AMKNOMSNT    OmSKO   BT    MK.    MATSttNAGA    AS    A 

ftuJUHiruiB  roR  trx  amxniiicxnt  orrauED 

BT     MS.    PIIfVLCT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Piwdlet. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUow$ : 

Amerutment  offered  by  Mr.  \  Mats-dnaga  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendnient  offered  by 
Mr.  Pinolet:  On  page  30,  af^er  the  matter 
following  Une  3,  Insert  the  tfollowlng  new 
subsection  (3) :  I 

"(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph  (e),  to  read  as  followi: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  conditional  pbyment  under 
thla  subsection  shall  be  vaaJSb  to  any  pro- 
ducer for  sugar  produced  afteri  June  30,  1975, 
whenever  the  simple  average  Ot  the  monthly 
market  prices  for  the  12  moiithB  preceding 
the  period  compliance  payments  normally 
begin  in  such  sugar  producing  area  exceeds 
by  25  per  centum  or  more  the  pimple  average 
of  the  monthly  price  objective las  specified  in 
section  201  (calculated  for  the  $ame  period) ." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  (ihairman,  aU 
that  miy  substitute  amendnient  does  to 
the  amendment  proposed  b^  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  to  rais|e  the  trigger 
from  10  to  25  percent  of  thej  target  price, 
and  the  gentleman  has  agreed  to  accept 
that. 

The  target  price  right  now  is  only  12.5 
cents,  which  means  that  10  percent  of  it 
would  mean  just  1.25  cents.JEven  the  25 
percent  would  mean  a  dififeience  of  only 
3.6  cents.  The  variation  frqra  month  to 
month  would  very  likely  be;  in  excess  of 
1.25  cents,  but  could  possibly  remain  at 
or  within  a  3.6  cent  range.; My  amend- 
ment would,  therefore,  avoid  administra- 
tive work  considerably,  fof  one  thing. 
Also,  it  would  give  a  little  assurance  to 
the  grower  of  receiving  hia  compliance 
payments  on  his  crop.  This  assurance 
could  be  the  essential  factor  In  encour- 
aging American  farmers  toj  grow  more 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  at  6  time  when 
there  is  a  world  shortage  of  sugar. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  willing  to  accept  that  part  of 
the  amendment  which  simply  increases 
the  trigger  from  10  to  25  percent.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  the  substitute,  the  gen- 
tleman, while  recognizing  tl>at  it  would 
bring  equity  to  growers  In  ^waii,  said, 
"Well,  you  take  it  to  the  Mei^bers  on  the 
floor  and  see  what  they  think." 

So  I  am  now  appealing  to  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  my  substitute  in  whole. 
Without  my  substitute,  only  the  growers 
in  Hawaii  will  be  discriminated  against. 
Mr.  Chairman,  other  provisions  of  the 
act  provides  for  the  ending  bf  the  com- 
pliance payment  as  of  June  30.  1975,  and 
the  ending  of  the  payment  ^f  the  proc- 
essing tax  on  June  30,  1975,  ^he  ad  hoc 
committ«e  initially  made  the  recom- 
mendation along  the  lines  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  now  makes  his,  but 
the  full  committee,  in  recogitltlon  of  the 
equity,  accepted  my  amendment  to  make 
both  the  processing  tax  an*  the  com- 
pliance payments  imder  the  Existing  law 
terminate  at  the  same  timejas  of  June 
30. 1975. 


In  the  name  of  simple  justice  and 
equity,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  accept  my 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  approached  me  earlier  today  in 
behalf  of  his  request  for  a  change  from 
10  to  25  percent,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
good  rationale  to  justify  that  request, 
due  to  the  possibility  of  fluctuation  of 
prices  from  one  month  to  another 'pre- 
ceding the  time  when  a  determination  of 
eligibility  will  be  made. 

I  thought,  by  agreeing  to  that  change, 
I  had  secured  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  for  this  revised 
amendment.  However,  a  little  later  the 
gentleman 'came  back  with  another  pro- 
posed change,  one  which  was  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  advantage  of  Hawaii, 
and  I  understand  the  gentleman's  com- 
mitment to  that  State. 

I  feel,  however,  that  our  larger  com- 
mitment should  be  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  if  the  gentleman's  substi- 
tute is  defeated,  then  a  vote  will  come  on 
my  amendment.  At  that  time  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment  which  will  change  the 
flgure  in  the  amendment  from  10  to  25 
percent.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  this  revised  language  is  accept- 
able and  there  is  no  objection  to  it  from 
the  members  of  the  committee.  Perhaps 
I  misstate  that,  but  I  believe  that  is  a 
fact. 

The  reason  that  I  have  entered  my  ob- 
jection to  the  language  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  change  from  10  to  25  per- 
cent, is  that  this  would  prolong  for  1 
more  year  million  dollar  payments  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  that  is  sort  of 
abuse  of  this  program  which  I  think 
should  be  terminated. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  wUl  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  first  approached  the  gentleman 
about  increasing  the  figure  from  10  to  25 
percent  and  the  gentleman  agreed,  I  did 
not  at  that  time  have  a  copy  of  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No;  in  fact,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  read  It  In  my  presence.  I 
hate  to  dispute  the  gentleman's  word. 
The  amendment  was  there  before  us,  the 
gentleman  examined  it,  and  we  talked 
about  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  got 
this  copy  of  the  amendment  from  this 
desk  after  we  had  talked  about  the  25 
percent.  After  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  I  checked  the 
language  in  it,  and  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  It  included  the  provision  for 
the  1975  crop  year,  which  was  the  same 
discriminatory  language  which  appeared 
In  the  bin  as  it  came  out  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  other  comments  if  I 
may. 
First  of  all.  I  concede  that  there  could 


conceivably  be  some  disadvantage  to 
some  processors  as  they  approach  the 
date  of  July  1,  1975.  However,  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
private  enterprise  sector,  and  I  am  sure 
that  by  warehousing  they  are  going  to 
find  a  way  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
burden  of  paying  this  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  excise  tax  which  will  still  be  re- 
quired up  until  July  1. 

Therefore,  I  do  insist  on  the  language 
of  my  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  substitute  amend- 
mmt. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  must  say  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  Is  far  more  generous 
than  I  would  feel  he  has  to  be.  I  believe 
his  original  amendment  was  a  sound  one. 
Ten  percent,  1  believe,  was  a  realistic 
flgure  and  in  justice,  I  think  really  sim- 
ple justice  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  the 
passage  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
in  its  original  form.  I  understood  this 
was  acceptable  originally  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
^would  go  along  with  that  and  take  the 
original  concept  of  10  percent  Instead  of 
going  to  the  25  percent  which  again  I 
think  comes  right  back  into  the  taxpay- 
er's pocket. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 

FlNDLEY). 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  There  is  some  mis- 
understanding, I  think,  as  to  what  Ha- 
waii would  be  paying  or  not  pajdng. 
Actually  under  the  act  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed, that  is,  in  HJl.  14747,  Hawaii  will 
be  continuing  to  pay  a  processing  tax 
which  exceeds  by  about  $2.5  million  what 
Hawaii's  industry  will  be  receiving  by 
way  of  payments. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  raises  the  question  about  the 
taxpayers  being  cheated,  heavens,  Ha- 
waii will  continue  to  pay  over  and  above 
what  it  will  be  receiving.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire industry  has  been  paying  $650  mil- 
lion over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  in  the  40-year 
span  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  amendment  which  I  am  now  pre- 
paring as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  FmoLBY)  will  in  no  way 
affect  that  payment.  Hawaii's  sugar  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  pay  that  excise 
tax  until  the  end  of  June  1975. 

So,  in  all  fahTiess  and  in  the  name  of 
plain  justice,  I  am  saying  let  us  make  the 
effective  date  June  30,  1975,  Instead  of 
December  31  or  the  so-called  1975  crop 
year  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
proposes.  It  Is  pure  equity  that  I  ask  for 
Hawaii  and  for  fellow  Americans.  The 
mainland  groves  will  not  be  affected  one 
bit  by  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  would  like  to  make  my 
comments  against  the  Flndley  proposal 
and  to  concur  with  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii. 

The  misconception  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  leaves  with  this  committee 
is  that  there  are  going  to  be  growers  and 
producers  In  Hawaii  who  will  be  receiv- 
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Ing  millions  of  dollars  In  compliance 
payments  imder  this  bill.  That  is  not  so. 
The  committee  has  taken  care  of  that. 
They  have  placed  a  very  low  limit  of 
$9,400  as  the  absolute  limit  a  farmer  or 
grower  could  receive. 

There  used  to  be  in  the  past  large  sums 
of  money  that  were  paid  to  individual 
plantations,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  it  from 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Ha- 
waii will  benefit  from  the  $9,400  per  pro- 
ducer limitation,  and  that  goes  to  July  1. 
Am  I  not  correct?  In  other  words,  the 
large  payments  will  continue.  That  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Tlie  gentleman 
knows,  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
that  the  full  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  only  In  feeling  that  the  pay- 
ments to  the  growers  In  Hawaii  con- 
tinue  

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  payments  continue 
for  1975. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  1975  crop  year. 
The  mainland  growers  as  of  December  31. 
1974,  for  the  1975  crop  year.  For  Hawaii 
it  continues  on  to  the  middle  of  this  year. 

If  the  gentlewoman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, I  might  point  out  that  the  average 
small  grower  will  be  receiving  on  the 
average  of  $1,500,  that  is  all  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  but  there  will  be  three  who 
get  $1  million. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  Is  under  the 
rest  of  the  act,  not  under  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  For  1975. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes.  but  then  we 
pay  the  proces.sing  tax  over  and  above 
that. 

It  Is  an  average  of  $1,500  per  small 
grower.  Maybe  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  is  a  small  amount,  but  to  the 
grower  himself,  $1,500  a  year  Is  a  big  sum. 
He  works  hard  on  that  farm,  and  $1,500 
may  mean  breaking  or  making  it,  and  I 
ask  In  all  earnestness  support  for  my  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  might 
conclude  my  remarks  by  sasdng  that 
there  are  two  aspects  to  the  Flndley 
amendment,  and  the  substitute,  both  of 
which  relate  to  the  time  when  the  Flnd- 
ley amendment  is  triggered  to  go  Into 
effect;  In  the  substitute  it  would  be  June 
30,  1975.  The  other  aspect  Is  the  com- 
plete deletion  and  termination  of  the 
compliance  payments  for  everybody  If 
the  market  price  exceeds  a  certain  level 
above  the  target  price. 

The  only  people  who  will  be  d«miaged 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  Flndley  amend- 
ment are  the  small  farmers,  and  there  are 
some  700  Independent  small  growers  In 
my  own  district  who  need  this  payment 
In  order  to  survive.  The  whole  basis  for 
the  Sugar  Act  is  to  make  It  possible  for 
us  to  encourage  domestic  production.  If 
the  nndley  amendment  should  peiss,  with 
or  without  the  Matsunaga  substitute,  the 
small  Independent  growers  will  be 
severely  prejudiced.  I  urge  the  Flndley 
amendment  be  voted  down. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
if  the  equity  that  the  gentleman  claims 
is  necessary  for  Hawaii  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  June  30,  1975,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  be  willing  to  accept  an 
amendment  keeping  this  to  10  percent, 
where  the  original  agreement  was,  and 
using  the  date  of  June  1975? 

In  other  words,  let  the  10  percent  be 
the  factor,  rather  than  the  25 -percent 
factor,  and  let  it  enter  this  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  support  of  my  substitute 
amendment,  I  pointed  out  that  10  per- 
cent would  mean  merely  1.2  cents,  or 
1.25  cents  of  the  target  price:  25  percent 
would  mean  about  3.6  cents. 

The  Impracticallty  of  the  10  percent 
can  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  sugar  will  likely  fluctuate  between  12.5 
cents  and  14  cents,  whereas  If  we  had 
a  3.6  cent  difference  then  It  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  to 
make  adjustments  until  the  price  goes 
beyond  16  cents.  So  that  I  think  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  for  one  thing,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about  3.6 
cents  as  compared  to  1.2  cents,  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  Is  preferable  to  the 
Flndley  amendment. 

Mr.  PETYSER.  I  can  understand  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii. The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest is  that  the  3  cents,  if  we  talk  about 
It  as  being  very  Insignificant,  it  mean? 
that  when  the  price  of  sugar  drops  dowii 
to  approximately  16  cents  a  pound  then 
the  subsidy  program  will  be  triggered, 
and  win  go  into  effect.  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting In  order  to  make  it  a  little  eas- 
ier for  the  taxpayers,  that  they  would 
rather  see  It  trigger  In  at  about  13.5 
cents,  or  14  cents,  rather  than  16  cents. 

It  Is  an  Insignificant  difference  In  a 
sense  to  the  grower,  but  to  the  taxpayer 
It  means  that  the  dollars  start  flowing 
out  when  It  hits  16  cents,  and  It  is  a 
big  Item. 

I  am  just  wondering,  in  order  to  try 
to  keep  equity  on  both  sides,  equity  for 
Hawaii  and  for  the  taxpayers,  if  the 
gentleman  would  accept  that  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment  going  to  the  10 
percent,  and  with  the  date  of  June  30, 
1975.  Because,  other  than  that,  I  think 
that  there  Is  a  po.ssibility  that  the  gen- 
tleman's own  amendment  would  go 
down,  including  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  falls  to  realize  that  the  orig- 
inal proponent  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  HUnoIs,  recognizes  that 
10  percent  would  be  Impractical,  and  he 
has  agreed  to  25  percent.  It  was  not  on 
the  basis  of  equity  there  but  of  prac- 
ticality. 

The  other  point  I  am  raising  Is  purely 
on  the  basis  of  equity,  because  no  grow- 
ers except  those  in  Hawaii  will  be 
affected  by  Mr.  Findlby's  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  There  is  one  point  I 
want  to  make  in  closing  here.  When  we 
spoke  of  $650  million  that  comes  In,  and 
this  Is  the  money  that  is  spoken  of  as 


coming  Into  our  Treasxiry  over  a  great 
many  years,  I  think  It  is  Important  that 
everyt)ody  recognize  that  $650  million 
came  in  because  the  consumer  paid  the 
extra  price  for  that  excise  tax.  That 
excise  tax  was  passed  right  through  to 
the  consumer,  and  he  has  heen  paying  It. 
My  hope  was  that  when  this  Issue  fi- 
nally came  out,  the  excise  would  be 
dropped,  and  the  price  of  sugar  also 
would  drop,  but  that  Is  not  what  hap- 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  falls  to 
mention  the  fact  that  right  across  the 
border  in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  there 
is  no  Sugar  Act,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary Canadians  were  paying  35  American 
cents  a  pound  as  compsired  to  18y2  cents 
a  pound  here  In  the  United  States;  so 
that  by  virtue  of  the  Sugar  Act  being  In 
force  here  and  now,  the  price  of  sugar  to 
American  consumers  has  been  far  below 
what  It  would  have  been  had  they  not 
had  the  protection  of  the  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsttnaga)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEEED    BT    MB.    ZWACH    TO   THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BT  MR.  FINDLET 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zwach  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findi.et:  Strike 
out  the  words  "10  per  centnm"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "28  per  centum". 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentlemjm 
for  yielding. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota,  and  I  want  to  say  for  myself 
that  with  this  amendment  accepted  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley, 
I,  as  chairman,  would  gladly  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Piwdlky.  as 
amended  by  this  amendment 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  the  ranarka  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  will  likewise  accept  the 
amendment. 

PARUAMENTABT  INQDIBT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
an  amendment  on  the  floor.  Is  that  not 
subject  to  a  vote?  No  individual  has  a 
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right   to   accept   an   simcfidment  to  a 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mi  BrnUKX  of 
Massachusetts) .  The  question  will  be  put 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  It  has  to  ^  voted  on;  Is 
thsit  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  %i  correct.  The 
question  will  be  so  put. 

The  question  is  on  th4  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  ZwACH)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'^Mr.  PnfDLBT). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  duestlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PwDLrr),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  ainended,  was 
agreed  to.  I 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows} 
Ssc.  15.  Section  300  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by   strtUng   'The    facts"    aot    subetltutlng 
"Bzoept  as  provided   In  section   301  (c)(1), 
the  fmete".  | 

Sk.  16.  Sectlfm  405  of  |  such  Act  is 
•mended —  | 

(I)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "or  (3)  of  that  quantity  exported  to 
any  foreign  country  In  violation  of  subsec- 
tion 209(g) ."  after  the  words  1207  have  been 
fllled,";  and  [ 

(»)  by  adding  at  the  enf  thereof  the 
following:  I 

"(c)  Any  producer  who  U  determined  by 
the  Secretary  not  to  have  paid  any  person 
employed  In  the  production,  cultivation,  or 
harvesting  of  sugar  beete  or  sugarcane  In 
full  for  all  such  work  or  not  to  have  paid 
wages  therefor  at  rates  not  Itts  than  those 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  pursuant  to  section  301(c)  and 
who  does  not,  within  the  tlnje  specified  In 
the  Secretary's  order,  present  to  the  Secre- 
tary evidence  which  wlU  satKfy  the  Secre- 
tary that  aU  such  wages  hate  been  paid, 
shall  be  Uable  to  such  worker  or  workers 
In  the  amount  of  the  unpaid,  wages  which 
are  not  deducted  out  of  pafments  under 
title  m  and  paid  to  him  and  an  addltioDal 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages.  Action 
to  recover  such  liability  may  De  maintained 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jarlsdlctlon  by 
any  one  or  more  workers  for  and  In  behalf 
of  himself  or  themselves  and  ^er  workers 
similarly  situated. 

"(d)  Any  producer  who  is  (Jetermlned  by 
lb*  Secretary  to  have  violated  paragraph 
(S)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  ^f  section  801 
of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
the  entire  anaount  of  any  payment  other- 
wise due  him  under  section  $03  or  304  of 
this  Act  for  the  crop  during  production  of 
which  the  violation  was  comn^tted." 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aslc  unanimous  poosent  that 
section  16  be  considered  as  uead,  jM^ted 
in  the  Raooto,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point.  , 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gent^man  from 
Texas?  | 

There  was  no  objection.    | 
AMKirDMDrr  orrtaxo  rr  Ma.  riNDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Ctialrinan.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  f  oUows : 

Amenrdment  offered  by  Mr.  I^dlkt:  Page 
ai.  a/ter  tine  13,  insert  the  foUoiing 

"(e)   Any  producer  who  is  determined  by 


the  Secretary  to  have  violated  paragraph  (a) 
at  subparagraphs  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  301  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
for  damages  In  a  civil  action  brought  by  an 
employee  wrongfully  aggrieved  In  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  as  follows: 

(1)  for  the  employment  of  a  child  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  301(a)  the 
sum  of  #1,000  In  UqiUdated  damages; 

(U)  for  the  wrongful  discharge  or  discrim- 
ination against  an  employee  In  violation  of 
section  301(c)(3)  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  such  employee  would  have  re- 
ceived for  the  time  lost  as  a  result  of  such 
wrongful  discharge  or  discrimination  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  w 

(ill)  for  the  assessment  of  unreasonable 
costs  In  violation  of  section  301(c)(4)  an 
amount  equal  to  twioe  the  amount  of  luirea- 
sonable  costs  charged  to  the  aggrieved  em- 
ployee as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Sugar  Act  liistorically  has  United  the 
payments  to  producers  to  the  labor 
standards  in  the  act.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  just  adopted  by  this  body  Is 
to  eliminate  in  certain  periods  of  time 
all  payments.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  is  to  assure  that  the 
labor  standards  will  be  enforceable  even 
through  no  payments  are  made  to  pro- 
ducers. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  these  mod- 
em times  thinks  that  employers  ought  to 
be  paid  to  be  decent  and  reasonable  to 
employees.  These  standards  should  be 
enforced  whether  production  payments 
are  made  or  not.  That  is  the  sum  effect 
of  this.  There  is  no  class-action  author- 
ity in  the  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  ask  the  support  of  Members  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  f Mr.  PiNDtrr) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wIU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Sec.  17.  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sugar  or  Uquld  sugar" 
and  substituting  "sugar  and  other  sweeten- 
ers. Including  those  not  derived  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane." 

Sec.  18.  Section  409  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  409.":  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a  ne#  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  he  determines  such  ac- 
tion Is  neceasary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
shall  conduct  such  siirveys  and  investiga- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  regarding  the 
manufacturing,  marketing,  transportation, 
or  industrial  use  of  sugars  and  other  sweet- 
eners, including  those  not  derived  from 
sugar  beete  or  sugarcane  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  informa- 
tion sbaU  not  be  made  public  with  r«q)ect 
to  the  separate  operations  of  any  person  or 
company  from  whom  such  Infonnatlon  has 
been  derived.". 

Sec.  19.  Section  413  of  such  Act  is  amended 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  412.  The  powers  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  terminate  on  De- 
cember 31.  1979,  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  frawer  to  make  payments  under 
title  III  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1979". 

AMSNOMENT    OPFEBED    BY    MR.    PEYSEt 

Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr.  ChainnAn.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmeui  offered  by  Mr.  PxTaaa^  Page  33, 


Line  7,  strike  out  "1979"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

Page  22.  Une  9.  strike  out  "1979"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prom- 
ise the  Members  of  the  House  I  will  not 
bring  the  two  bags  of  sugar  out  again. 
I  have  worked  them  for  all  they  are 
worth  and  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  I  did 
not  see  any  points  made. 

What  I  am  simply  offering  now.  I 
think,  is  a  reasonable  amendment  and 
an  amendment  that  is  very  worthwhile. 
It  shortens  the  period  of  this  bill  from  a 
5-year  period  to  a  3-year  period.  This  is 
not  an  arbitrary  figure  that  I  pulled  out 
of  a  hat.  There  is  a  reason,  the  reason  is 
that  the  other  agricultural  legislation 
speaks  of  wheat,  seedgralns,  cotton, 
dairy,  and  wool. 

The  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  all  expires  on  December  31, 1977. 
It  seems  to  me,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  it  makes 
good  sense  in  these  programs  to  get  them 
at  one  point  where  the  Congress  no  later 
than  1977  can  make  a  total  evaluation  of 
all  these  programs  and  then  be  able  to 
reach  a  decision  where  we  will  go  from 
there. 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense.  I  hope  the 
House  will  pass  this. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MB.  DINCELL  AS  A  SUB- 
S'l'HUTK  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
fta.  PEYSER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Peyser. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingeli.  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Pbtskr:  Page  33,  line  7,  strike  out  "1979," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1976,". 

Page  22,  line  9,  strike  out  "1979"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1976". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  me  Is  very 
slight.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  make 
the  legislation  now  before  us  effective 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  We  would  have 
a  3 -year  program. 

The  amendment  offered  by  me  would 
make  the  legislation  a  2-year  program. 

Now,  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  substantial  defects  in  the 
sugar  program  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  view  we  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  program  at  an  early 
time.  Although  I  am  not  a  great  friend 
of  this  program.  I  must  recognize  that 
1  year  'is  not  enough  for  us  to  have  an 
effective  program.  Three  years,  I  believe, 
is  too  long.  Five  years,  I  believe,  is  gross- 
ly excessive  and  to  lock  this  Nation,  this 
Congress,  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States,  into  vices  and  perils  of  a  shaky 
and  changing  market,  not  now  foresee- 
able, would  be  grossly  unwise. 

Sugar  supplies  at  this  time  are  tight. 
As  a  result,  in  1974  prices  soared  to  an 
all-time  high.  During  the  week  of  May 
27  In  the  world  crisis  in  sugar  we  got  a 
record  level  of  over  24  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  100  percent  more  than  the  so- 
caJled  fair  price  objective  set  forth  in 
the  present  Sugfur  Act. 

Now,  we  mu»t  ask  ourselvea  how  long 
tills  situation  can  continue.  Indeed,  the 
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answer  is  that  no  one  can  predict.  The 
market  forces,  supply  and  demand  and 
not  the  Sugar  Act,  are  now  dictating  the 
prices  U.S.  consumers  pay  for  sugar. 

Even  if  my  colleagues  should  find  the 
sugar  program  has  merit,  and  I  have  to 
say  I  gravely  doubt  this  to  be  so,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  bind  ourselves  to  a  5- 
year  contract.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the  time 
to  bind  ourselves  to  a  3-year  program. 
Congress  should  reconsider  the  Sugar 
Act  to  not  more  than  2  years  hence, 
and  then  take  such  steps  as  the  Congress 
deems  appropriate  in  the  light  of  cir- 
camstances  then. 

I  should  note  that  my  amendment  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
page  17375  on  June  3. 1974. 

During  the  discussion  of  today  on  the 
Sugar  Act  we  havs  considered  many 
complex  amendments.  I  doubt  if  all  the 
Members  or  any  of  the  Members  can  say 
that  all  of  us  or  any  of  us  fully  under- 
stand all  the  ramifications  of  the  act,  its 
amendments  or  the  act  as  amended. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  one  thing.  For 
years  the  American  consumer  has  paid 
a  higher  price  than  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  sugar. 

The  American  consumer,  we  were  told, 
could  obtain  stigar  at  a  lower  price  in 
the  world  market  if  the  world  price  ex- 
ceeded ours.  Events  in  the  past  few 
months  indicate  that  this  situation  no 
longer  exists.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
substantial  increases  in  recent  months. 
Today,  the  price  is  double  that  which 
the  Congress  assumed  would  be  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers  at  the 
time  the  present  legislation  was  enacted 
into  law. 

Proponents  say  it  would  be  worse  with 
no  act.  I  doubt  that.  Opponents  say  the 
act  is  not  required  and  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off  without  it.  That  may  well  be  so, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  confusion  which 
surrounds  it  makes  it  doubtful  as  to 
which  course  we  should  follow. 

But.  I  will  say  that  In  no  event  should 
we  go  to  a  5-year  program.  It  Is  my  grave 
doubt  that  consmners  would  be  b«ieflted 
by  a  3-year  program.  If  the  program 
turns  out  to  have  merit,  in  2  years  we 
can  reconsider  and  rewrite  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  us  remember  that  over  the  years, 
in  most  instances,  U.S.  prices  were  higher 
than  world  market  prices,  and  we  have 
seen  the  American  consumer  paying  to 
foreign  coimtries  prices  far  in  excess  of 
any  benefits  received.  If  the  Congress 
wants  to  subsidize  American  production 
of  sugar,  then  perhaps  we  should  con- 
.sider  a  program  which  does  that,  not  Mie 
which  subsidizes  nations  which  have 
doubtful  friendship  to  the  United  States, 
which  have  voted  against  us  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  engage  in  activi- 
ties inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  ichat  we 
should  do  is  have  this  in  a  situation 
where  we  can  review  the  whole  program 
at  a  date  2  years  from  now.  It  may  be 
that  we  will  want  to  subsidize  sugar  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  We  can  do 
so  again,  but  at  that  time  we  may  have 
finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  sub- 
sidizing foreign  production  of  sugar  Is 
unwise. 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dingkll 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  as  I 
understand  the  amendment,  this  pro- 
gram will  nm  for  2  years  rather  than  5 
years;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAJJDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrlciilture.  However,  I 
believe  at  this  time  that  it  might  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  build  into  the  statute 
a  5-year  program.  In  view  of  the  Insta- 
bility of  the  economic  situation  in  this 
country  and  in  the  world,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  today,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  pru- 
dent thing  to  do  would  be  to  limit  this  to 

2  years. 

We  are  here,  relatively  speaking,  all 
the  time.  If  conditions  develop  that  indi- 
cate that  we  ought  to  move  this  thing 
forward  longer  we  can  do  It,  but  to  build 
into  it  and  tie  Into  a  program  5  years 
would,  in  my  judgment,  paint  the  con- 
sumers of  America  Into  a  comer  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  painted  into,  and 
likewise  would  paint  the  Industrial  users 
into  a  comer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  very  fairly  suggested  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  bill,  and  he  natu- 
rally hopes  that  the  amendment  will  kill 
the  bill.  I  think  It  will.  If  adopted  by  the 
House.  I  think  either  of  the  amendments 
would  have  that  effect. 

The  Members  may  ask,  why  do  I  be- 
lieve that  when  I  voted  for  a  3-year  bill 
just  3  years  ago,  and  that  is  true,  but 

3  years  ago  we  had  a  different  situation 
in  the  sugar  market.  There  was  consider- 
able incentive  for  foreign  countries  to 
supply  us  with  sugar.  Today,  there  is  no 
incentive. 

This  morning,  the  price  of  raw  sugar 
in  the  United  States  was  2.5  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  world  price.  That 
does  not  make  it  very  attractive  for  for- 
eign countries  to  ship  sugar  Into  the 
United  States. 

It  certainly  does  not  encourage  a  for- 
eign country  to  put  a  heavy  investment 
In  sugar  facilities  to  supply  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  supply  the  United 
States  with  sugar  without  hea\T  invest- 
ments, either  at  home  or  abroad. 

If  we  are  going  to  produce  beet  or  cane 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
make  heavy  Investments.  The  farmers 
have  to  make  heavy  Investments.  Some- 
body has  to  provide  the  transportation 
facilities.  Somebody  has  to  build  refin- 
eries. It  all  runs  Into  himdi-eds  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  be 
done  if  there  is  only  a  2-  or  3-year  period 
of  assured  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  tried  to 
point  out  that  he  did  not  believe  the  bill 


was  good  and  that  this  would  be  a  way  of 
disposing  of  it  right  promptly  without 
stwne  of  the  people  understanding  just 
what  was  being  done.  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  understand  that  if  they  do  not 
believe  in  this  sugar  legislation  they 
ought  not  vote  for  the  sugar  legislation 
but  they  ought  to  vote  directly  on  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  They  ought  not  try  to 
kill  this  bill  by  indirection. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
is.  of  couise,  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  want  a  bill  should  give  some 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  want  a  bill  £dl 
recognize  that  to  make  a  bill  effective,  it 
must  be  at  least  for  a  5 -year  period 
in  order  to  encourage  investments.  I 
tliink  it  is  of  some  significance  that  no- 
body has  suggested  that  he  wanted  to  cut 
this  down  to  the  short  period,  except 
those  wlio  do  not  want  a  bill.  So  let  us 
not  let  anybods'  fool  us  into  thinidng  that 
all  we  are  doing  is  just  establishing  a 
little  policy  here  that  can  be  changed  in 
2  years'  time. 

In  2  years*  time  we  may  not  have  suiy 
sugar  because  during  that  2-year  period 
nobody  is  going  to  make  the  investments 
that  are  necessary.  Nobody  is  going  to 
put  up  the  money  that  is  necessary. 

In  2  years'  time  we  will  be  paying  75 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar  if  we  do  not  have 
a  bill  of  some  degree. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlemsua  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  that  the  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  again  and  again  and 
again  is  this  simple  fact,  that  if  we  did 
not  have  the  Sugar  Act,  the  consumers 
of  this  country  would  have  been  paying 
as  much  as  7  cents  a  pound  more  for 
sugar  during  the  last  6  months  than  they 
were  pajring.  Only  with  a  Sugar  Act  will 
foreign  supplies  continue  to  provide  50 
percent  of  our  needs  at  prices  below  what 
they  could  get  elsewhere. 

This  proves  that  the  Sugar  Act  is  good 
for  the  consumer.  It  gives  the  farmer  and 
the  refiner  the  long-range  plaimlng  they 
need,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  Just  pointed  out.  This  bill 
is  not  only  a  bill  to  stabilize  the  industry 
for  the  producer,  but  It  Is  a  constimer- 
protection  act,  and  we  should  not  forget 
that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly  it  is.  Too  many 
of  our  Members  have  forgotten  that.  Too 
many  of  our  Memt)ers  look  only  to  the 
moment  and  say,  "If  we  could  get  this 
price  cut  In  two.  that  would  be  fine."  But 
by  the  end  of  the  year  we  would  not  have 
any  sugar, 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
of  the  price  of  eggs.  When  the  lady  went 
into  the  grocerv  and  said.  "What  is  the 
price  of  eggs  today?  the  grocer  said. 
"Seventy-five  cents." 

She  said,  "Oh,  but  Mr.  Smith's  price  of 
eggs  is  only  50  cents." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Poack 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grocer 
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said,  "Why  dont  you  go  >uy  your  eggs 
from  Mr.  Smith?"  The  woi)ian  said,  "Mr. 
Smith  does  not  have  any  «ggs,"  and  the 
grocer  said.  "When  I  do  not  have  any 
eggs,  the  price  Is  only  25  cent8." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  thece  people  who 
are  proposing  this  thing  I  are  doing  is 
suggesting  to  lis  that  we  i  have  35-cent 
eggs,  and  we  vUl  not  havt  uiy  to  sell; 
we  will  not  have  any  to  eat,; 

What  we  are  suggesting  Is  that  we 
have  a  fair  price  which  would  give  us 
stability  over  a  niunber  o(f  years. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  Although  the 
American  price  may  h*ve  averaged 
higher  than  the  world  ptfice.  we  have 
had  sugar  all  the  time  fcfr  the  last  40 
years.  The  housewife  bought  the  same 
5-potmd  sack  that  the  geiitleman  from 
New  York  brought  up  here.  If  we  did  not 
have  a  sugar  program,  tljey  would  be 
buying  100-pound  sacks  Ijr  they  could 
get  them  and  when  they  cduld  get  them. 
Even  our  industrial  use  carries  a  small 
inventory  because  they  c^n  get  sugar, 
and  that  is  worth  a  great!  deal. 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  Mr.  Chfiirman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairmai.  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  the  comments  whif  h  were  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ctommittee  on 
Agriculture.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  reduce  ttie  extension 
of  the  Sugar  Act  to  only  t  years,  or  3 
years.  [ 

Sugar  has  been  scarce  in  the  world  for 
the  past  2  or  3  years  and  mjany  analysts 
believe  this  shortage  will  continue.  En- 
couragement of  greater  pro4uctlon  Is  the 
only  way  to  bring  prices  down.  This  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  sug»r  bill,  H.R. 
14747,  which  Is  before  us.  "the  proposed 
bill  will  encoiu-age  expan^on  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  production.  We 
need  these  Incentives  towaiid  the  objec- 
tive of  increasing  supply  ani  thereby  re- 
ducing price.  There  are  no  production  re- 
strictions on  growers  in  the  bill. 

Our  sugar  Industry  in  Hawaii  is  pre- 
carious enough  as  It  Is,  and  a  short  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act  wQuld  have  an 
adverse  impact  in  my  Statei  Due  to  en- 
croaching urbanization,  the  lands  now  in 
sugar  production  are  subject!  to  pressures 
for  other  types  of  development  or  use.  If 
producers  thought  there  might  not  be  a 
sugar  program  after  2  yeArs  or  other 
uncertainties,  they  would  stirt  planning 
for  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  from 
sugar  production.  i 

We  have  about  700  small  independent 
sugarcane  growers  in  Hawaii.  Each  farms 
only  a  few  acres  of  land  and  barely  man- 
ages to  exist  on  a  small  irjcome.  They 
need  stability  and  the  assurance  that 
they  ctui  continue  producing  sugar  for  at 
least  5  more  years.  The  rapW  urban  de- 
velopment in  many  sugar  gKowing  areas 
is  especially  critical  for  these  small  grow- 
ers who  will  have  a  hard  tine  hanging 
on  to  their  land.  It  is  urgint  that  we 
adopt  the  committee  proposal  of  a  full 
5-year  extension.  1 


It  stands  to  reason  that 
tension  of  the  sugar 


5-year  ex- 

progra^  is  in  the 


best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  its 
consimiers.  A  shorter  term  would  not  en- 
courage foreign  countries  to  ship  sugar 
to  the  United  States  at  less  than  the 
world  price  and  would  not  encourage 
commitment  of  the  capital  needed  to  ex- 
pand production  and  processing  facili- 
ties. Also,  domestic  producers  would  not 
be  attracted  to  sugar  crops  in  competi- 
tion with  some  higher  price  crops. 

The  sugar  program  has  well  proven  its 
worth.  During  the  first  4  months  of  this 
year  alone,  it  has  saved  American  con- 
sumers $345  million  because  they  paid 
less  for  their  sugar  than  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  Without  a  long-term  and  sta- 
ble Sugar  Act,  sugar  producers  will  lack 
the  confidence  and  the  incentive  to  grow 
supplies  suflBcIent  to  meet  our  demands. 
I  ask  that  both  amendments  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BEROLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
conmiittee  worked  long  and  hard  to  de- 
vise a  means  by  which  we  could  increase 
the  production  of  sugar  In  the  United 
States  so  we  could  get  out  from  imder 
these  inflationary  pressures  In  the  world 
which  are  raising  so  much  Cain  with  the 
sugar  prices  in  this  country.  We  have 
efrectlvely  taken  the  limits  off  domestic 
production  as  they  relate  to  the  growers 
In  the  country  and  to  the  processing 
faculties. 

Let  us  Increase  the  production  of  sugar 
In  the  United  States  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  these  people  abroad 
who  would  bankrupt  us  if  they  could. 

This  bill  must  be  approved  for  5  years, 
so  that  sugrar  areas  In  the  country,  one  of 
which  Is  In  my  district,  can  proceed  to 
take  sulvantage  of  this  opportunity.  We 
have  in  my  district  four  sugar  mills  built 
by  the  growers  and  processors.  They  have 
borrowed  millions  of  dollars  In  order  to 
expand  the  capacity  of  these  facilities. 

Those  same  growers  and  processors 
have  borrowed  other  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  three  brand  new  factories.  There 
are  other  mills  on  the  design  board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  can  protect  the 
stability  of  this  Industry,  they  will  then 
be  able  to  Invest  the  required  $50  million 
per  mill  and  meet  their  commitments  to 
build  these  mills,  hire  the  workers,  and 
continue  to  process  these  beets  in  order 
to  bring  these  prices  down  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  nobody 
In  his  right  mind  Is  going  to  risk  $50  mil- 
lion to  finance  a  mill  under  a  program 
that  may  terminate  within  2  years.  If  we 
are  serious  about  increasing  domestic 
production  and  if  we  want  to  take  the 
heat  off  these  prices,  then  I  think  we  need 
a  5 -year  program  in  order  to  provide  the 
stability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  sound  defeat 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Members  that 
I  have  the  same  situation  in  my  district 
which  my  colleague  has  just  told  us  about 
in  his  district. 


The  same  situation  exists  in  the  sugar- 
cane area  In  my  district. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  strong  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
just  been  through  this  whole  energy 
shortage  hi  this  Nation.  We  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  capability  in  the  Nation 
to  produce  sugar.  Now,  let  us  try  to  be 
realistic  and  let  us  not  get  ourselves  into 
an  emergency  situation. 

The  committee  has  looked  at  this.  They 
are  experts  on  the  subject,  and  they  have 
recommended  a  program  in  order  to  try 
to  maintain  production  capability  in  this 
Nation. 

We  need  this  5 -year  program;  the 
American  public  needs  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  we  stick 
with  the  committee  and  provide  for  keep- 
ing a  5-year  program  in  the  bill.  It  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague's  jrleldlng  to  me. 

I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  made  a  number  of  concessions 
in  respect  to  this  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  essential,  It  Is  very 
important,  and  particularly  to  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  that  this  program  be 
made  as  a  5-year  program  in  order  to 
give  It  some  stability  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Us  to  produce  the  sugar  that  Is 
needed  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
both  these  amendments. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  district  in  the  State 
of  Florida  encompasses  an  area  that  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  of  sugarcane.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  in  this  Sugar  Act 
we  are  attempting  to  create  additional 
production. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  indeed. 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  here  we 
are  going  to  limit  the  act  to  2  or  3 
years  when  we  consider  that  the  cost  of 
building  a  sugar  mill  is  from  $40  million 
to  $50  million.  It  takes  3  years'  time 
to  build  a  mill.  Our  cane  production  is 
based  on  a  2-year  production  period. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  begin  to  get  these  mills  con- 
structed and  Increase  the  sugar  supply 
if  we  are  limited  to  the  time  period  which 
has  been  proposed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  seriously  question 
whether  lenders  would  lend  money  to 
those  people  who  want  to  borrow  money 
for  this  purpose  if  they  knew  that  by 
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the  end  of  a  2-  or  3 -year  period  there 
would  be  no  Sugar  Act  whatsoever. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  one  thing  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  regard  to  the  sugar  mills  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
ruled  that  the  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana 
which  use  natural  gas  must  convert  to 
another  fuel  so  that  natiu*al  gas  may  be 
available  to  the  East.  It  is  going  to  cost 
half  a  million  dollars  per  mill  in  order 
to  convert. 

Who  is  going  to  lend  someone  money 
to  convert  their  sugar  mills?  Who  Is 
going  to  invest  that  kind  of  money  unless 
we  have  the  assurance  of  at  least  5 
years  of  stability? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
bear  that  in  mind.  We  have  a  very  real 
problem  with  respect  to  getting  the  capi- 
tal necessary  in  order  to  make  the  Im- 
provements If  we  do  not  have  the  sta- 
bility of  the  5-year  provision  in  this  act. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
have  ever  had  much  experience  in  farm 
planning.  I  have  had  a  little  bit  of  ex- 
perience In  this  in  my  day. 

Anybody  who  has  any  knowledge  In 
this  field  knows  a  farmer  cannot  plan 
ahead  for  Just  1  or  2  or  3  years;  he  has 
to  do  his  planning  on  a  long  term  basis. 
Mr.  BERGLAND  touchcd  On  this  subject 
just  a  little  bit,  but  I  am  going  to  make 
one  remark  and  then  ask  Mr.  Zwach  to 
verify  what  I  shall  say. 

I  understand  that  300  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  have  gotten  together 
and  borrowed  $43  million  in  order  to 
construct  a  sugar  mill.  I  know  enough 
about  banking,  also,  to  know  that  banks 
do  not  lend  money  unless  they  are  rea- 
sonably sure  they  are  going  to  have  a 
return  on  their  money.  Here  are  300 
farmers  attempting  to  work  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  which  we  should 
be  following  in  the  United  States.  To  put 
this  program  on  a  2-  or  3-year  basis  will 
simply  put  these  people  at  a  very  severe 
disadvantage. 

I  trust  we  will  defeat  both  of  these 
amendments,  and  I  would  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  if  he  will 
verify  what  I  just  said  about  the  300 
farmers. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  In  my  congressional  district  alone 
something  less  than  300  farmers  are 
raising  what  they  can  themselves  and 
then  borrowing  the  rest  of  the  $43  mil- 
lion to  build  a  sugar  plant  to  increase 
the  production  of  sugar.  That  is  what  we 
need.  They  went  to  New  York,  Chicago, 


and  Minneapolis,  and  borrowed  the 
money  to  raise  that  mill  on  the  as- 
surance that  there  would  be  some  sta- 
bility in  this  entire  program. 

It  is  imperative  in  this  day  when  we 
need  increased  production  that  we  en- 
courage this  type  of  enterprise. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  most  crucial 
vote  of  all  we  will  have  had  today.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  both 
amendments  now  pending. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  high 
price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  Sugar  Act,  but  I  have  some 
very  interesting  figures  here  which  will 
show  that  the  Sugar  Act  has  in  fact 
worked  to  keep  the  price  down  for  the 
consumers  of  America. 

Over  the  most  recent  8  years  for  which 
figures  are  available,  from  1965  through 
1972,  the  U.S.  retail  price  of  sugar  aver- 
aged 12.56  cents  per  poimd,  whereas  the 
world  price  of  sugar  averaged  12.85  cents 
per  pound.  In  other  words,  because  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  the  American  consumer 
paid  less  for  sugar  in  the  United  States 
than  consumers  throughout  the  world 
have  paid. 

The  hullaballoo  about  the  Sugar  Act 
being  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of 
sugar  to  the  American  consumer  is  cer- 
tainly not  borne  out  by  the  actual  fig- 
ures. 

The  statistics  Indicate  the  American 
consumer  has  enjoyed  a  much  better 
price  than  those  consumers  who  are  in 
areas  without  a  Sugar  Act.  For  example, 
in  1972  while  we  paid  a  retail  price  of 
13.9  cents  in  the  United  States,  the  con- 
sumers in  Japan  paid  22.2  cents;  In  West 
Germany,  they  paid  15.4  cents;  in  Can- 
ada, right  across  the  border,  they  paid 
15.7  cents;  and  in  the  Netherlands  they 
paid  15.4  cents. 

In  all  of  these  developed  countries 
where  they  do  not  enjoy  a  sugar  pro- 
gram the  consumer  has  paid  much  more 
than  the  consumer  has  paid  here  in  the 
United  States. 

So  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  both  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
and  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Peyser). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser) . 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Piyser)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  20.  Section  4601(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1964  (relating  to  termina- 
tion of  tax  on  manufactured  sugar)  is 
amended  by  amending  the  last  sentence  to 
read  as  foUows:  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  no  tax  shall  be 
Imposed  under  this  subchapter  with  respect 
to  sugar  manufactured  after  June  30,  1976. 

Sec.  21.  In  order  to  accord  equal   treat- 


ment In  customs  duties  to  all  countries  ex- 
porting sugar  to  the  United  States,  effective 
beginning  January  1.  1976,  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  items  166.21, 
165.81.  156.36,  and  156.41  of  part  10,  sched- 
ule 1. 

Sec.  22.  The  provisions  of  sections  2 
through  19  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  January  1,  1975,  except  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1976. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  On'KKED  BT  MK.  POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
series  of  technical  amendments;  they  are 
all  purely  technical  amendments  merely 
to  correct  printing  errors  after  the  bill 
came  up  from  the  Government  Printing 
OCQce.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Page  4, 
line  15,  insert  after  the  word  "quota"  the 
following:  ",  within  the  limitation  specified 
in  (A)  above." 

Page  5.  line  2,  insert  after  "(1)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)" 

Page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  the  word  "with" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "within". 

Page  8.  line  10,  insert  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  countries   in  section  202(c)  (A)    the 
foUowing  beading: 
"Country" 

Page  7,  line  11,  insert  a  period  after 
"(A)". 

Ptige  8,  line  8,  Insert  after  the  word  "by" 
thefoUowlng:  "(1)" 

Page  8,  line  9.  strike  out  the  word  "by" 

Page  8.  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  "by". 

Page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  the  words 
"quota"  and  "quotas"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "percentage"  and  "per- 
centages". 

Page  11,  line  24,  strike  out  the  words 
"quota"  and  "quotas"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "percentage"  and  "per- 
centages". 

Page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semi-colon. 

Page  14,  line  13.  insert  after  the  words 
"Section  211"  the  following:  "(c)". 

Page  20,  line  2,  Insert  after  the  chart  on 
line  2  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provision,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1974  at  the  ratee  formerly  set  out 
In  this  section  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1974." 

Page  20,  line  10.  insert  after  the  quotation 
mark  following  the  words  "207  have  been 
filled,"  the  following:  "the  last  time  such 
words  appear  therein". 

Page  21.  line  18.  insert  after  the  semi-colon 
the  following:  "striking  out  the  letters  "(a) " 
and  "(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)" 
and  "(2)";" 

Page  22,  line  12,  strike  out  the  words  "the 
last  sentence"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "it". 

Mr.    POAGE    (during    the    reading). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  aunendments  be  oonsldered  as 
read,  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Chalrmsn,  I  ask  that 
the  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  bj  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poag^). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.<;trike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural people  now  who  are  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment  feel  that  the  bill  has 
been  destroyed  because  o^  the  labor 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted. 
Others  on  the  floor  feel  that  the  bill 
is  too  long  in  5  years,  until  lS79. 

"Hiere  are  others  who  1  would  like 
permanent  legislation  In  Ukls  bill  such 
as  the  peanut  legislation.  Others  feel  that 
the  consiuner  and  the  taxpayer  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  actions: of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  just  suggesting  tliat  If  these 
colleagues  will  stand  together,  that  we 
can  defeat  the  sugar  bill  wl^en  It  comes 
to  a  vote,  and  put  it  back,  and  let  us 
find  out  if  we  can  get  reasonable  legisla- 
tion that  does  not  attsu^k  the  consumer. 


and  still  allows  the  sugar 
grow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there 


Industry  to 
are  no  fur- 


ther amendments,  under  ttie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resume^  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
slderatl<Mi  the  bill  (H.R.  147^)  to  amend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  aniended.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1152,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  thelHouse  with 
sundry  amendments  adopied  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  tlie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  orderedj 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  ag-eed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  vas  read  the 
third  time. 
MOTION  TO  BBComnr  orrERED  Bit  in  mniLrr 

Mr.  PINDLEY,  Mr.  Speak  sr.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  ger  tleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerh  will  report 
the  motion  to  recwnmlt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  PuTOLKT  moves  to  recofrmlt  the  bUl 
H.R.  14747  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ot  jectlon.  the 


previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questlwi  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  wi  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

RXCORDED    VOnC 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  175.  noes  209, 
not  voting  49,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  276] 
AYES— 175 


.^bdno^ 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annurujlo 
Arends 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bergland 
Blagpl 
Blatnik 

BO«g8 
BoIIlDK 

Bo  wen 

Breauic 

Brooka 

BroyhlU.  V». 

Burpener 

Burke.  M*M. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Btirllson.  Mo. 

Butler 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  R. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Corman 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  O*. 
de  la  Gansa 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Donohue 
Downing 
Edwards.  Calif. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
PasceU 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oonzalee 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderaon.  ni. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 


OoodlLng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Qubser 

Ounter 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N,C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasen 

Kluczynskl 

Latta 

L«)?Rett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

McOonnack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Marazltl 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlnsky 

MUIer 

Mink 

Ifizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

CNefll 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 
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Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breckinridge 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Poage 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price,  ni. 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Ruth 

Rvan 

Satterfleld 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Slsk 

SkubltB 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Ullman 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wright 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Oa. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zwach 


Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.O. 
Buchanan 
Byron 
Camp 
Carney.  Ohio 


Carter 

Hoi  tr  man 

Rlegle 

Clancy 

Horton 

RInaldo 

Clawson,  Del 

Hosmer 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Ruber 

Rodlno 

Oohen 

Hudnut 

Roe 

Collier 

Hungste 

RoncaUo.  N.Y 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ichord 

Rosenthal 

Conable 

Jamuin 

Roush 

Conlan 

Johnson,  Colo 

.   Rousaelot 

conte 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Runnels 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Ruppe 

Cotter 

Kemp 

St  Oermain 

Coughlln 

Ketchtim 

Sandman 

Crane 

King 

Sarasln 

Cronln 

Koch 

Sarbanee 

Daniels. 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Domlnlck  V 

Lagomarslno 

Schneebell 

Davis,  B.C. 

Land  grebe 

Schroeder 

Davis,  Wis. 

Landrum 

Shipley 

Dellenback 

Lent 

Shoup 

Dennis 

Long.  Md. 

Shrlver 

Derwlnskl 

Lu]an 

Shuster 

Dlngell 

Luken 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Drlnan 

McClory 

Snyder 

Dulskl 

McColllster 

Spenee 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Stanton. 

duPont 

McKlnney 

J.  WUllam 

Eckhardt 

McSpadden 

Stanton. 

Edwards.  AI«. 

Madden 

James  V. 

Ephleman 

Mallary 

Stark 

Flndley 

Mann 

Steele 

Pish 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steel  man 

Forsythe 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Prellnghuyaen 

Mayne 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Froehllch 

Michel 

Stephens 

Gaydos 

Mil  ford 

Stratton 

Gtalmo 

MlnUh 

Stuck  ey 

Gibbons 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Studda 

Oilman 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Sullivan 

Glnn 

Moorhead. 

Symms 

Goldwater 

Calif. 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Grasso 

Mosher 

Thomson,  Wis 

Green.  Oreg. 

Moss 

Thone 

Grlfflths 

Murphy,  m. 

Tleman 

Gross 

Natcher 

Towell,  Nev. 

Grover 

NedBt 

Van  Deerlln 

Haley 

Obey 

Vander  Veen 

Hamilton 

O'Brien 

Vanlk 

Hammer- 

O'Hara 

Veysey 

sohmldt 

Patten 

Waldle 

Hanrahan 

Perkins 

Walsh 

Harrington 

Pettis 

WUaon,  Bob 

Harsha 

Peyser 

Winn 

Hastings 

Pike 

Wolff 

Hays 

Podell 

Wydler 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Prttchard 

Wyman 

Heckler.  Mass. 

QuUlen 

Yates 

Heinz 

Rallsback 

Young.  Pla. 

Helstoskl 

Randall 

Young,  lU. 

Hlllls 

Reea 

Zablockl 

Hogan 

Regula 

Zlon 

Holt 

Reuse 

NOT  VOTINO— 49 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Dlggs 

MazzoU 

Ashbrook 

Dorn 

MUls 

Blester 

Rrlenbom 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 

Bingham 

Plsher 

Preyer 

Blackburn 

Plynt 

Price,  Tex. 

Brasco 

Fraser 

Reld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oettys 

Roonev.  N.Y. 

Biu-ke,  Calif. 

Oude 

Roybai 

Burke,  Pla. 

Ouyer 

Udall 

Burton 

Hanna 

Vander  Jagt 

Carey,  N.Y. 

H<bert 

Whalen 

Collins,  lU. 

Hlnshaw 

Wiggins 

Culver 

Howard 

Wilson. 

DanlelBon 

Hutchinson 

Charles  H., 

Dellums 

Kyros 

Calif. 

Devlne 

McCloskey 

Wyatt 

Dickinson 

Macdonald 

Wylle 
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So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Plaher  for,  with  Mr.  Praeer  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Burton  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Dellums  against. 

Mr   Preyer  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Oettys  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for, 
with  Mr.  Macdonald  agaltut. 

Mr.  Danlelson  for,  with  Mr.  Oude  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kypoa  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Mfnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Hlnshaw. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.   Dickinson. 

Mr.  Roybai  with  Mr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  lUlnolfl  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
FERVICES— SUBPENA  SERVED  ON 
WILLIAM  H.  HOGAN.  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  form  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  together 
with  the  following  subpena: 

U.S.  House  or  REPIIK8KNTATIVX8, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albckt, 

Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Speakkr:  On  June  6,  1974  a  sub- 
poena duces  t«cum  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia naming  Mr.  William  H.  Hogan,  Jr., 
an  employee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  served  on  Mr,  Hogan  com- 
manding that  he  appear  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  on  June  7,  1974  at  9:S0  a.m. 
to  testify  In  the  ease  of  United  States  v. 
John  D.  Ehrllchman  et  al.  and  bring  a  trans- 
cript of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  Howard 
Hunt,  General  Robert  E.  Cushman,  U8MC, 
Mr.  John  D.  Ehrllchman  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Colson.  The  subpoena  was  Issued  upon 
application  of  defendant  O.  Gordon  Llddy. 

The  testimony  subpoenaed  was  taken  In 
executive  session  durlnj?  hearings  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  re- 
mains executive  session  material. 

The  subpoena  In  question  is  forwarded 
herewith  and  the  matter  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  In  Its  wisdom  wishes  to 
take. 

Sincerely, 

LnciKN  N.  Nedzi, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
telligence. 

SrsPENA  TO  Produce  Document  or  Object 

[VS.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  No.  74-116] 

United  States  of  America  v.  John  D.  Ehr- 
llchman, et  al. 

To:  WUUam  H.  Hogan.  Jr.,  2120  Rayburn 
Building,  Rm.  2343,  Washington,  D.C. 

Yon  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  Courtroom  6  In  the 
city  of  Waablngton  on  the  7th  day  of  June 
1974  at  9:30  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  John  D.  Ehrllch- 
man. et  al.  and  bring  with  you  certified 
copies  of  the  transcripts  of  the  testimony  of 
Robert  E.  Cu^man,  John  D.  Ehrllchman. 
E.  Howard  Hunt  and  Charles  W.  Colson.  given 
before  the  sub -committee  on  intelligence  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  Its  in- 
quiry on  the  CIA — Watergate — EUsberg  mat- 


ter, during  the  period  commencing  May  11. 

1973  through  July  20,  1978. 

This  subpoena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  defendant,  O.  Gordon  Llddy. 

June  6, 1974.  Peter  L.  Maroulls,  Esq.,  Attor- 
ney for  G.  Gordon  Llddy,  11  Caimon  Street, 
Poughkeepsle,  New  York. 

James  P.  Davet, 

Clerk. 
By  Patricia  M.  Hatden, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

RETURN 

Received  this  subpoena  at  304  Independ- 
ence Ave.,  8E  on  June  4.  1974  and  on  June  5, 

1974  at  2120  Rayburn  Bldg.,  served  It  on  the 
within  named  WUUam  H.  Hogan,  Jr.,  by  de- 
livering a  copy  to  him. 

Dated:  June  5,  1974. 

By  Doris  Indtke, 
In  care  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Barker,  Esq.,  543- 
2250. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  69,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  69)  to  ex- 
tend and  emiend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  offer  a  motion. 

MOnON    OFFFRED    BT    MR.    ESCH 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Esch  moves  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R. 
69,  be  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  relating  to  limitations  on 
the  transportation  of  students  embodied  In 
Title  n  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  In 
this  House  Is  well  aware  of  what  we  are 
about  to  do.  We  are  going  to  insist  upon 
the  House  conferees  upholding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  relating  to  limita- 
tions on  the  transportation  of  students 
involved  under  title  n  of  the  House  bill. 
What  we  are  going  to  do  is  once  and  for 
all  get  over  the  buslng-no-buslng  con- 
troversy and  support  the  concept  of  edu- 
cating our  children  in  neighborhood 
schools. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  for  1  minute,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  only,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  that  I  will  only  take 
1  minute.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  days  from  to- 
day all  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  the  impact  aid  acts,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  will  expire. 
No  funds  will  be  able  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  continue  programs 
authorized  under  any  of  tho.'^e  acts  un- 
less the  Congress  enacts  an  extension  of 
their  authorizations. 


The  bin  we  have  before  us  today.  H.R. 
69,  extends  all  those  programs  for  sev- 
eral additional  years  and  its  enactment 
by  the  Congress  will  enable  the  appro- 
priations committees  to  continue  the 
funding  of  such  programs  as  title  I  pro- 
grams, the  handicapped  program,  the 
school  library  programs,  and  the  impact 
aid  programs.  If  we  do  not  speedily  enact 
H.R.  69.  there  will  be  confusion  across 
the  Nation  on  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  continue  supporting 
these  programs  and  to  what  extent. 

Tlierefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
shackle  the  hands  of  the  House  conferees 
in  the  upcoming  conference  on  HJl.  69. 
We  must  have  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  achieve  early  enactment 
of  this  education  bill. 

Another  reason  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  motion  to  instruct 
is  that  it  is  a  bad  precedent,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  for  the  House  to  bind  its 
conferees  in  this  manner.  The  very  pur- 
pose of  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee on  bills  with  varying  provisions  is 
that  the  conferees  are  suwosed  to  reach 
a  compromise  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
instract. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  with 
due  respect  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, after  listening  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman,  it  Just  reem- 
phaslzes  the  need  for  us  to  Instruct  the 
House  conferees  and  to  insist  upon  our 
position. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Instruct  the 
managers  of  the  conference  committee 
on  H,R.  69  to  retain  the  language  of  the 
Esch  amendment  to  that  measure.  I  have 
spoken  before  on  this  matter,  but  I  do 
not  shrink  from  speaking  out  again  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  importance  of  this 
issue  to  my  constituency.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  whom  I  represent 
have  told  me  of  their  opposition  to  mas- 
sive forced  cross  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  in  our  schools,  and  this  in  itself 
is  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  support  the 
Esch  amendment. 

But,  there  are  other  compelling  rea- 
sons for  my  support  of  this  amendment. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  facts:  the  most 
obvious  argument  against  massive  cross 
busing  is  the  Increased  costs.  In  my  dis- 
trict, for  example,  the  expense  of  im- 
plementing a  coiu-t-ordered  cross-busing 
plan  in  Winston-Salem  is  around  $1.4 
million,  an  increase  of  approximately 
100  percent  in  transportation  costs  for 
that  school  district  over  last  year.  We  all 
know  of  the  soaring  costs  of  education. 
Does  It  make  sense  to  spend  such  large 
amoimts  on  unpopular.  Inefficient  busing 
to  the  detriment  of  the  overall  educa- 
tion program?  We  are  simply  denying 
our  children  a  higher  quality  education. 

The  most  Important  argument  to  be 
made  agplnst  busing  is  that  it  destroys 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  our 
schools  said  greatlv  diminishes  public 
sunport  for  our  education  system.  The 
future  of  our  children.  Indeed  the  future 
of  our  Nation,  deoends  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  educational  svstem  we  have 
labored  long  and  hard  to  establish.  We 
have  the  best  educational  system  In  the 
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world.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  not  let 
that  system  deteriorate.  If  we  do.  the  en- 
tire NatlOTi  win  suffer  in  yoars  to  come. 

When  speaking  on  this  sfune  amend- 
ment on  March  26  of  this  year,  I  said: 

In  our  admirable  desire  to  provide  a  quality 
education  tor  aU,  wlU  we  mak^  it  Impossible 
to  provide  a  quality  educatipn  for  any?" 
Again,  I  say;  "This  need  not^t  must  not — 
be  the  case.  [ 

Our  constituents  have  told  us  their 
desires  in  this  matter.  As  their  elected 
Representatives,  we  in  the  {House  have 
the  duty  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
people's  will.  I  therefore  Urge  each  of 
you  to  vote  to  instruct  the  cOTiferees  to 
uphold  the  language  of  the  £sch  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  69.  I 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  wae  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  th^  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Bir.  Esch) 

The  question  was  takeii:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  t^e  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

EXCOKDED   VOTE 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  %  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  order 

PAXLIAICENTAXT  INQt 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jhave  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genitleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  QUTE  Mr.  Speaker,  islthls  vote  on 
the  previous  question  or  is  {the  vote  on 
the  motion  offered  by  thej  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  ?  j 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ChaW  will  inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  previous  question 
has  been  ordered.  This  vote  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igsm  <Mr.  Esch)  ,  and  a  reconjed  vote  has 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  QTTIE.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  2^,  noes  103, 
not  voting  60,  as  follows : 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andiews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzfo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BeTlll 
Blam 
BoCTs 
Boland 
Bo«e« 
Bray 
Breatix 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brovhtll.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllsen.  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
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Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tes, 

Cederbers 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

CSancy 

Clark 

Olauaen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clereland 
Ooehran 
ColUer 
Collins,  Tex. 
Oonlan 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlniek  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denhoim 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
DlngeU 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Bilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Bvtns,  Tenn. 
Pafeoell 
Pl(iod 
PIdwers 
Fo  rd 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Pniy 

Ft  )ehllch 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Qaydos 
aiUmo 
at'  >bons 
Oliman 
Glim 

Oc  Idwater 
Ooaaales 
GoDdllng 
Qrasso 
Grky 

Orfcen,  Oreg. 
Gdss 
GDver 
Gubser 
Haey 
Ha  nil  ton 
Hanmer- 
atfhmidt 
Hailey 
Bairahan 
Ha  'sha 
Ha  itlngs 
Ha  rs 


Heckler,  liaat. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hlllls 

Hogmn 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Land  grebe 

Landnim 

Latta 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lutan 

Luken 

McColllster 

McDade 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miner 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoIIohan 

Montgomery 


Ab«ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Badtllo 

Bell 

Bergland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  B.C. 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Donohue 

Drtnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Pindley 

Pish 

Prellnghuysen 

Preniiel 

Green.  Pa. 


Moorhead, 

calif. 
Morgan 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
OTlara 
Parrla 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Poage 
PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 
Prltchard 
QulUen 
Randall 
Rariok 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rlnaldo 
RotMrts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roee 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneeljell 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubltz 

NOBS— 103 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Leggett 

McCIory 

McCormack 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKInney 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mdcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 


Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steed 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

TIernan 

Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 

Treen 

miman 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  PI  a. 
Young.  HI. 
Young.  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 


Nix 

Ol>ey 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Perkins 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Quie 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Slsk 

Smith.  Towa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stark 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokee 
Studds 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Vander  Veen 
Waldle 
Yates 
Young,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Andrews.  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burton 


Carey.  N.T. 

Collins,  m. 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dom 

Brlenbom 

Plsher 


Plynt 

Foley 

Praser 

Gettys 

OrifBths 

Gude 

Ounter 

Ouyer 

Hanna 

H«bert 

Hinshaw 


Holifleld 

Howard 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kyros 

Lehman 

McCIoekey 

Macdonald 

MazzoU 

Mills 


MInshall.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

RaUsback 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roybal 

Symington 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 


Vander  Jagt 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Fraser  agalost. 

Mr.  Preyer  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mr.  Plsher  for,  with  Mr.  DeUuma  against. 

Mr.  Ounter  for,  with  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Plynt  for,  with  Mr.  Burton  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for.  with  Mr.  Cbarlee  H.  Wilson 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  for,  with 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  HoUSeld  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  McClodkey. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  MazzoU  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Brfr.  Ouyer. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Hlnahaw. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mln- 
BhaU  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  GrUBtha  with  Mr.  Ebinna. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Hutchlnaon. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees :  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Meeds,  Ford.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs. 
Chisbolm,  Messrs.  Lehman,  Braokhas. 
QtxiE,  Bell,  Ashbrook,  Forsythe,  and 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  276  I  arrived  here  just  as  the 
Speaker  was  announcing  the  roUcall  vote. 

I  was  unavoidably  detained.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  record,  I  would  like  the  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House  to  know  that 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion to  instruct  the  conferees  of  the 
committee. 


HOUR  OP  MEETma  TOMORROW, 
JUNE  6.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HYDROLOGICAL  IMPACTS  OF  STRIP 
MINING  IN  THE  VV^EST 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  inform  my  fellow 
Members  that  the  strip  mine  bill,  which 
will  soon  be  reported  to  the  floor  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  bill  to  which  a  great  amount 
of  effort  has  been  put. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11500,  the  House 
strip  mining  bill,  contains  important 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  ground 
and  surface  water  systems.  In  the  arid 
Northern  Great  Plains  of  Montana, 
North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  such  pro- 
visions are  required  to  assure  a  continued 
supply  of  water  for  existing  agricultural, 
municipal,  domestic,  and  Industrial  uses 
other  than  strip  mining.  It  is  often  the 
case  in  this  region  that  the  aquifer  is 
in  the  coal  seam  itself. 

The  following  article  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  in  that  it  reports 
on  the  ground  water  levels  which  have 
dropped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Decker 
mine  in  Montana  as  a  result  of  strip 
mining  operations.  Similar  effects  may 
be  anticipated  throughout  the  strip  mine 
belt  of  the  Powder  River  Basin.  While 
the  article  suggests  that  wells  have  been 
able  to  be  deepened  in  order  to  reach 
water,  the  number  of  mines  anticipated 
in  the  region  could  mean  a  significant 
impact  on  ground  water  systems.  Strong 
regulations  controlling  impacts  on  this 
scarce  and  most  valuable  local  resource, 
water,  are  included  In  H.R.  11500  and 
are  another  reason  why  this  legislation 
deserves  your  attention  and  support. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press, 

May  28,  1974] 

Mining  at  Deckkk  Has  Caused  Unoercbouno 

Watbr  To  Dxop 

Bozeman,  Mont. — Open  pit  mining  at 
Decker  over  the  past  year  has  caused  under- 
ground water  levels  to  drop  dramatically,  says 
a  Just-released  report  from  the  Montana 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Researchers  found  the  level  of  water  wells 
located  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the  eastern 
Montana  mine  dropped  20  feet  while  the 
level  of  wells  located  within  1%  miles 
dropped  an  average  of  10  feet,  the  report 
said. 

The  field  study  predicted  water  levels  would 
continue  declining  but  somewhat  more  slow- 
ly for  the  next  20  years  while  th©  mine  Is 
in  operation. 

The  study  says  the  open  pit  mine  is  in- 
tercepting 40,000  gallons  of  ground  water 
a  day. 

The  water,  which  is  being  pumped  from 
the  mine,  contains  "high  sulfate  and  nitrate 
concentrations  attributed  to  dissolution  of 
pulverized  coal,  overburden  and  residuals 
from  ammonium  nitrate  explosives,"  the  re- 
port said. 

Th©  Decker  Mine  is  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pond  Creek  drainage  three  miles  northeast 
of  the  Decker  Poet  Office  in  ooutheastem 
Montana.  The  mine  is  operated  by  the  Deck- 
er Coal  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  Peter  Kle- 
wlt  and  Sons'  Co.  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Co.  of  Portland, 
Oreg. 

Hydrologlst  Wayne  A.  Van  Voast,  BlUlngs, 


the  author  of  the  report,  said  the  findings  at 
Decker  coincide  with  what  he  has  observed 
elsewhere  In  eastern  Montana. 

"The  situation  at  Decker  in  regard  to  the 
groundwater  is  similar  to  the  conditions 
found  throughout  the  Port  Union  forma- 
tion," he  said.  "The  coal  is  acting  as  an 
aquifer.  That  is  the  ground  water  is  either 
actually  flowing  through  the  coal  seams  or 
it  Is  flowing  just  alx>ve  or  below  them." 

He  said  in  every  case  where  coal  mining 
operations  are  under  way  similar  effects  can 
be  expected.  "However,  that  doesn't  mean 
that  the  end  result  is  going  to  be  the  drying 
up  of  eastern  Montana." 

He  said  mining  has  been  under  way  at 
Colstrip  for  45  years  and  the  water  table 
appears  to  have  dropped.  "Yet.  everyone  there 
is  still  able  to  get  water.  They  Just  have  to 
go  deeper  to  find  It." 

The  Decker  study  Involved  the  drilling  of 
12  test  wells  prior  to  the  start  of  mining 
plus  the  monitoring  of  several  stock  and 
domestic  wells  already  located  in  the  area. 


CONTROLLING  INFLATION  SHOULD 
BE  OUR  TOP  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  RUTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
the  GOP  class  of  the  93d  Congress  spon- 
sored a  special  order  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  Inflation  and  deficit  spend- 
ing. Most  of  my  freshman  colleagues  on 
that  occasion  made  the  valid  point  that 
inflation  is  in  large  part  caused  by  deflclt 
spending  by  the  Federal  Grovernment.  I 
certainly  concur  with  those  remarks. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  made  a  sim- 
ilar point  in  Its  editorial  for  May  23. 
Pointing  out  that  Congress  has  already 
authorized  spending  for  numerous  new 
programs,  the  Journal  noted: 

Given  the  pressures  likely  to  be  generated 
by  the  authorizations,  there  is  every  reason 
to  fear  that  Congress  will  fall  on  the  old 
standby,  deflclt  financing. 

And  another  cycle  of  inflation  will  be 
inevitable. 

In  another  perceptive  observation,  the 
Journal  commented: 

We  could  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  au- 
thorization forces  in  Congress  if  they  dem- 
onstrate some  pressing  need  other  than  their 
own  thirst  for  political  glory.  In  fact,  it  Is 
hard  to  find  any  area  where  there  Is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  federal  aid.  Most  state  treas- 
uries are  in  good  shape.  The  population  load 
on  schools  is  beginning  to  riiminigh  xhe  gaps 
in  health  care  insurance  could  be  fiUed  with 
far  less  spending  than  is  presently  envi- 
sioned. A  compelling  case  for  mass  transit 
subsidies  has  not  been  made. 

I  wish  to  include  the  entire  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  ttiis  time  for  the  thought' 
ful  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

Two  Woaaizs 

Anyone  who  has  lost  sleep  over  fears  that 
Watergate  might  distract  Congress  from  Its 
main  business  need  not  have  worried.  For 
many  years  the  main  business  of  Congress 
has  been  to  find  ways  to  spend  money  and 
there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any  shirking 
this  year. 

But  we  can  offer  a  substitute  worry,  in 
fact  two  of  them.  Number  one  Is  that  Con- 
gress won't  be  able  to  find  enough  money 
to  cover  aU  the  spending  it  is  authorizing. 
Number  two  is  that  it  will  be  able  to  find  th© 
money.  You  can  take  your  pick. 

The  authorization  bills  have  been  bold 
Indeed.  The  Senate  has  Just  voted  up  $25.5 


billion  for  federal  school  aid  over  the  next 
four  years.  House  Public  Works  has  $24 
billion  in  mind  for  mass  transit  over  six 
years.  The  President  is  hinting  that  he  might 
compromise  with  Senator  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman MiUs  on  a  federal  health  insurance 
bill,  which  would  co«t  billions  as  yet  un- 
counted. And  the  season  has  hardly  begun. 

Around  Washington,  there  is  considerable 
worry  that  Congress  is  creating  chimeras 
with  all  this  authorized  but  unfunded  spend- 
ing. When  the  time  comes  to  actually  ap- 
propriate the  cash  and  ship  It  out  to  the 
expectant  receivers,  the  voting  could  become 
less  light-hearted.  The  federal  budget  is  not 
keeping  up  with  existing  authorizations,  let 
alone  those  entailed  by  the  proposed  bills. 

Senator  Magnuson,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  warned  the 
Senate  of  raising  "false  hopes"  in  passing  the 
education  bUl.  The  Senate  wUl  toe  a  Grand 
Central  Station  for  complaints  when  educa- 
tors see  the  difference  between  what  was  au- 
thorized and  what  they  can  get,  he  suggested. 

No  doubt  a  clamor  of  constituents  and 
bureaucrats  yelling  for  their  money  would 
be  disturbing  to  Mr.  Maguuson's  colleagues, 
although  the  prospect  hasn't  deterred  them 
from  voting  yea.  There  are  no  doubt  hopes 
that  the  clamor  won't  begin  t>efore  the  fall 
elections  and  the  chimeras  still  will  be  alive 
and  well  while  pressure  groups  are  deciding 
who  to  support. 

But  we  are  a  bit  more  troubled  with  worry 
number  two.  Given  the  pressures  lUtely  to 
be  generated  by  the  authorizations,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  Congress  will  fall 
back  on  the  old  standby,  deficit  financing. 
In  other  words,  it  will  go  ahead  and  vote 
the  appropriations  and  let  the  Treasury  bor- 
row more  money  to  comply  with  its  mandate. 
That  course  will  be  particularly  tempting — 
since  it  would  have  the  blessing  of  fiscal 
stimulus  theorists — If  the  economy  is  slug- 
gish next  fiscal  year. 

But  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  let  us 
all  hope  and  pray  that  the  nation's  credit 
markets  are  in  better  shape  then  than  now. 
There  is  very  little  assurance  that  they 
wUl  be. 

Private  demand  for  credit — brought  on  by 
inflation.  Inadequate  corporate  earnings,  ex- 
cessive consumer  borrowing  and  other 
causes — already  is  straining  the  liquidity  of 
the  nation's  credit  markets.  To  break  the 
vicious  cycle  of  inflation  and  inflation-fueled 
credit  demand,  th©  Federal  Reserve  Is  trying 
to  hold  money  growth  in  check.  But  it  Is 
ever  on  the  brink  of  creating  a  liquidity 
crisis. 

This  condition  may  well  continue  for  some 
time  before  It  wUl  be  possible  for  the  nation 
to  get  Inflation  under  control.  The  last  thing 
in  the  world  the  Fed  will  need  next  fall  will 
be  a  new  outburst  of  Treasury  borrowing  to 
finance  an  ever  rising  federal  deficit.  By 
then,  the  Fed  and  the  credit  industry  may 
be  pretty  exhausted  from  the  liquidity-infla- 
tion struggle  and  expanded  federal  borrowing 
could  only  serve  to  further  starve  private  bor- 
rowers and  Increase  the  clamor  for  the  Fed 
to  ease  money. 

We  could  be  more  sympathetic  to  tke  au- 
thorization forces  in  Congress  If  they  could 
demonstrate  some  pressing  need  other  than 
their  own  thirst  for  political  glory.  In  fact,  it 
is  hard  to  find  any  area  where  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  federal  aid.  Most  state 
treasuries  are  In  good  shape.  The  population 
load  on  schools  is  beginning  to  diminish. 
The  gaps  in  health  care  Insurance  could  be 
filled  with  far  less  spending  than  is  pres- 
ently envisioned.  A  compelling  case  for  mass 
transit  subsidies  has  not  been  made. 

But  a  compelling  case  can  be  made  for 
killing  inflation  and  restoring  order  In  the 
nation's  capital  markets.  It  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant business  the  nation  faces.  It  wovUd 
be  nice  If  the  Congress  would  make  that  its 
main  business  as  well. 
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ilNQTON 


take  a  great 

oring,  with 

this  special 

ory  of  Duke 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempjre  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Koch)  is  recognized  fqr  60  minutes 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
deal  of  personal  pride  in  s 
my  colleagues  in  the  Ho 
order  In  tribute  to  the  me; 
Ellington.  Across  two  generations,  Duke 
Ellington  earned  on  a  mutqal  love  aflfair 
with  the  people  of  New  Yorl^  City.  He  al- 
ways preferred  the  city — He  said  grass 
reminded  him  of  cemeterias.  Beginning 
in  1923,  with  his  appearance  at  Barron's 
in  Harlem,  Mr.  Ellington  Iffought  some 
of  the  greatest  moments  in  American 
muiiic  to  the  people  of  Ne\»  York.  Dur- 
ing much  of  his  career,  he  lived  on  the 
East  Side.  Eventually,  his  geiiius  required 
us  to  share  him  with  the  rei  it  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  but  we  New  Yorkers 
will  always  regard  him  as  oi^  of  our  own. 
The  noted  jazz  critic   ajpd  historian 
Ralph  Gleason  has  called  t>uke  Elling- 
ton   "Americas   most    important   com- 
poser" and  summed  him  up  as  a  "mas- 
ter musician,  master  psychologist,  master 
choreographer."  Even  a  brioE  glimpse  at 
Ellington's  career  reveals  4  staggering 
array  of  musical  achievements.  He  com- 
posed over  6,000  pieces  of  music.  Among 
his  songs  were  such  American  popular 
classics    as    "Solitude,"    "^atui    Doll, " 
"Mood  Indigo."  and  "Don't  pet  Around 
Much  Anymore."  Bllington  was  one  of 
those  rare  composers  who  'could  crea- 
tively bridge  the  gap  between!  simply  pop- 
ular tunes  and  highly  complex  music.  In 
the  1940's  he  began  to  tun^  to  the  in- 
tricate extended  composition^  that  would 
be  an  increasingly  important  part  of  his 
work.  His  first  such  eflfort  was  "Black, 
Brown,  and  Beige,"  a  57-minute  explora- 
tion of  the  black  experience  in  America. 
Other  concert  pieces  incladed  "Har- 
lem," "Night  Creatures,"  "Suite  Thurs- 
day,"   inspired    by    John     Steinbeck's 
"Sweet   Thursday,"   and    "iuch   Sweet 
Thunder,"  a  Shakespeare  si^te  inspired 
by  a  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Stratford, 
Ontario  in   1957.   Ellington's   transition 
from  the  simple  melody  to  t^ie  extended 
composition  captures.  In  oni 
reer,  the  movement  of  jazz  f; 
to  a  mature  art  form. 

Few  musical  forms  were  m 
by  Ellington's  compositiona 
He  wrote  scores  for  five  filmi 
three  theatre  productions 


man's  ca- 
3m  Infancy 


i  influenced 
brilliance, 
music  for 
ballet — in 


1970  for  Alvin  Alley  and  th^  American 
Ballet  Theatre — a  pageant  of  black  hls- 
tor>  entitled  "My  People."  and,  in  what 
he  considered  his  most  important  work, 
a  Concert  of  Sacred  Music,  This  last 
piece  was  performed  twice  ir,  New  York 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Even  if  Ellington  had  not  |een  such  a 
prolific  composer,  his  fame  Would  have 
been  assured  as  the  greatest  bandleader 
of  modern  times.  The  leadef  of  an  or- 
chestra that  endured  without  serious  In- 
terruption for  an  unprecedented  56  years 
he  created  an  Inimitable  stylje  by  build- 
ing his  works  on  the  individual  sounds  of 
the  brilliant  Instnmientallst^  he  gath- 
ered around  him.  He  showed  an  uncan- 
ny capacity  to  inspiie  the  loyalty  and 
love  of  his  musicians,  somei  of  whom, 
like  drummer  Sormy  Greer,  stayed  with 


Ellington  for  several  decades.  His  or- 
chestra was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  touring  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
East  and  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department,  and 
making  personal  tours  of  Africa,  South 
America  and  Europe. 

Throughout  his  career,  Ellington 
maintained  a  demeanor  of  dignified 
calm  quite  unlike  the  uninhibited  stark- 
ness  of  his  music.  Amid  the  outcry  in 
1965  when  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Pulitzer  Prize  music  jury  that 
Mr.  Ellington  be  given  a  special  citation 
was  rejected  by  the  Pulitzer  advisory 
board,  the  only  comment  by  the  com- 
poser was : 

Pate  Is  being  kind  to  me.  Fate  doesn't 
want  me  to  be  famoiis  too  young. 

Although  he  received  virtually  every 
other  recognition  a  musician  could  aspire 
to — including  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom — Ellington  knew  that  musical 
greatness  is  measured  not  by  awards  and 
citations,  but  by  the  joy  of  one's  audi- 
ence. The  Duke  made  us  very,  very  hap- 
py. We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mourn  a  great  soul,  a  true  gentleman, 
and  a  musical  giant,  "The  Duke."  Ed- 
v,'ard  Kennedy  Ellington.  Some  excerpts 
from  Lawrence  Feilinghetti's  "Coney  Is- 
land of  the  Mind"  seem  appropriate. 

I  have  travelled. 
I  have  »een  goof  city.'   i 
I  have  seeii  the  mass  noess. 
I  have  heard  Kid  Ory  cry. 
I  have  heard  a  trombone  preach. 
I    have   heard  Debussy   strained   through   a 
sheet. 

I  am  a  hill  of  poetry. 

I  am  a  raid  on  the  Inarticulate. 

I  have  dreamt  that  all  my  teeth  fell  out  but 

my  toague  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
For  r  am  a  still  of  poetry. 
I  am  a  bank  of  song. 
I  am  a  playerplano. 

Constantly  risking  absurdity  and  death 
whenever  he  performs  above  the  heads  of  his 

audience 
the  poet  like  an  acrobat  climbs  on  rime  to  a 
high  wire  of  hte  own  making  and  bal- 
ancing on  eyebeams  above  a  sea  of 
faces  paces  his  way  to  the  other  side 
of  day  performing  entrechats  and 
slelght-of-foot  tricks  and  other  high 
theatrics  and  all  without  mistaking 
any  thing  for  what  It  may  not  be 

For  he's  the  super  realist  who  must  perforce 
perceive  taut  trutli  before  the  taking 
of  each  stance  or  step 

In  his  supposed  advance  toward  that  stlU 
higher  perch  where  Beauty  stands  and 
waits  with  gravity  to  start  her  death- 
defying  leap 

And  he  a  little  charleychaplln  man  who  may 
or  may  not  catch  her  fair  eternal  form 
qpreadeagled  in  the  empty  air  of  exist- 
ence. 

Duke  Ellington,  speaking  of  his  compo- 
sition "Harlem  Air  Shaft,"  recorded  July 
22,  1940,  with  the  typical  outstanding 
personnel  of  the  Ellington  band— trum- 
pets: Wallace  Jones,  Cottle  WUliams,  Rex 
Stewart;  trombones:  Joe  "Trickj-  Sam" 
Nanton,  Lawrence  Brown,  Juan  Tizol: 
clarinet:    Barney   Bigard;    saxophones; 


Otto  Hardwlck,  Johnny  Hodges,  altos: 
Ben  Webster,  tenor;  Harry  Carney,  bari- 
tone; rhythm  section;  Fred  Guy,  guitar; 
Sonny  Greer,  drums;  Jimmy  Blanton, 
bass;  Duke  Ellington  piano. 
The  Duke  said: 

"So  much  goes  on  in  a  Harlem  air  shaft." 
said  Duke.  "You  hear  fights,  you  smell  din- 
ner, you  hear  people  making  love.  You  hear 
Intimate  gossip  floating  down.  You  hear  the 
radio.  An  air  shaft  is  one  great  big  loud- 
speaker. You  see  your  neighbors'  laundry. 
You  hear  the  Janitor's  dogs.  The  man  up- 
stairs' aerial  falls  down  and  breaks  your  win- 
dow. You  smell  coffee.  A  wonderful  thing,  that 
smell.  An  air  shaft  has  got  every  contrast. 
One  guy  is  cooking  drleti  fish  and  rice  and 
another  guy's  got  a  great  big  turkey  .  .  .  You 
I- ear  people  praying,  fighting,  snoring.  Jitter- 
bugs are  jumping  up  and  down  always  over 
you,  never  below  you  ...  I  tried  to  put  all 
that  In  'Harlem  Air  Shaft.'  " 

Again  Perlinghettl  writes: 
Let  us  cut  out  into  stray  eternity.  Somewhere 
the  fields  are  full  of  larks.  Somewhere 
the  land  Is  swinging  My  country  'tis  of 
thee  I'm  singing. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Duke 
of  Ellington  has  departed  the  stage.  But 
he  leaves  behind  a  legacy  that  will  never 
grow  old  and  I  submit  that  he  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

What  a  contribution  he  made  to  our 
lives. 

Every  American  can  hum  a  few  bars 
of  at  least  one  of  his  compositions.  His 
music  has  brightened  the  lives  of  us  all 
and  we  are  all  blessed  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  create  for  so  long. 

Beginning  in  the  twenties,  his  talent 
blossomed  as  the  years  passed.  He  poured 
out  a  prodigious  stream  of  over  1,000 
compositions  which  included  "In  My 
Solitude,"  "Don't  Get  Around  Much  Any 
More."  "Mood  Indigo,"  and  "IVe  Got  It 
Bad  and  That  Ain't  Good." 

And  there  were  the  longer  orchestral 
pieces,  tone  poems,  sacred  worics,  choral 
pieces,  movie,  television,  and  ballet 
scores,  and  even  an  opera  or  two. 

Edward  Kennedy  Ellington,  nicknamed 
"Duke"  for  his  impecable  attire  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  few  where  the  good 
things  that  should  have  been  said  were 
said  in  his  lifetime. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vited him  to  the  White  House  to  present 
the  highest  civiUan  award  of  this  Nation 
the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

In  February,  the  Duke  was  here  in 
Washington,  the  city  where  he  grew  up, 
to  perform  for  several  hundred  inner- 
city  schoolchildren. 

A  letter  from  President  Nixon  was  pre- 
sented to  him  at  the  time  by  Julie  Eisen- 
hower. 

It  proclaimed,  "there  will  never  be 
another  you." 

And  I  doubt  also  if  we  will  ever  see  his 
like  again.  He  now  becomes  a  part  of  the 
great  history  of  our  land  and  enters  the 
pantheon  of  true  American  heroes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  paying  tribute 
to  Edward  Kennedy  "Duke"  Ellington. 
His  greatness  as  a  Jazz  pianist  and  com- 
poser is  surpassed  by  none. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Washington.  D.C., 
Duke  Ellington  became  a  legend  In  his 
time.  During  a  prolific  and  Implrational 
career  of  over  50  years,  Duke  Ellington 
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contributed  a  richness  to  jazz  music  and 
the  American  heritage. 

The  death  of  this  great  artist  is  a 
loss  to  all.  The  people  of  our  coimtry 
and  the  world,  who  have  been  privileged 
to  see  and  hear  him  perform,  axe  left 
with  the  memories  of  his  music  and  the 
contributions  he  has  mswle  to  the  growth 
of  jazz.  He  has  left  an  indelible  imprint 
on  the  minds  of  many  and  his  wealth 
of  jazz  music,  unequalled  in  our  Nation's 
history,  remains  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke 
Ellington,  who  died  on  May  24,  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  those  who  love  music 
and  admire  greatness. 

He  brought  jazz,  America's  only  truly 
indigenous  art  to  its  highest  form.  The 
music  of  Edward  Kennedy  "The  Duke" 
Ellington  htis  been  called  the  single,  most 
impressive  body  of  composition  In 
American  jazz.  But  he  was  much  more 
than  a  jazz  composer  and  performer. 
He  wrote  for  the  theater,  for  the  cinema 
and  for  the  symphony  orchestra,  as  well 
as  composing  a  number  of  sacred  music 
pieces.  For  more  than  50  years  Ameri- 
cans and  citizens  of  countries  aU  over 
the  world  have  been  mellowed  by  his 
musical  creations. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  expressed 
a  deep  consciousness  for  his  "African 
roots,"  and  often  explained  that  the 
beauty  of  his  renditions  were  conceived 
in  "the  rudiments  of  slave  songs"  and 
black  life.  Of  himself  and  his  music  he 
once  said : 
I  don't  write  Jazz,  I  write  Negro  music. 

We  have  lost  a  man  of  enormous  tal- 
ent, ^eat  intellect,  wit.  and  grace,  but 
he  will  be  remembered  by  generations  to 
come  for  the  inestimable  legacy  he  has 
left  to  America  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  pauses  today  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  American  musician,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  eloquent  tribute  expressed  by  WJBK- 
TV  of  Detroit,  Mich,  This  editorial  com- 
ment, delivered  by  Lawrence  M.  Carino, 
vice  president  and  general  msmager  of 
WJBK-TV,  expresses,  far  better  than  I 
could  hope  to  express,  the  great  contri- 
bution which  Duke  Ellington  made  to 
America  and  American  music. 

EbWAKO   Kenncdt   Eixington 

His  music  surrounded  us.  His  personal  dig- 
nity helped  sustain  a  nation's  pride.  His  \m- 
compromising  good  taste  was  proof  that  qual- 
ity can  coexist  with  enduring  popularity. 

Edward  Kennedy  EUlngton  .  .  .  America's 
authentic  Duke  .  .  .  was  at  ease  with  presi- 
dents and  kings.  But  his  words  and  music 
were  about  and  for  the  common  man. 

The  man  and  his  music  could  be  Joyful, 
expressing  unbroken  faith  in  better  tomor- 
rows, offering  reassurance  in  dark  and  trying 
times. 

But  In  his  greatest  works,  he  spoke  of  Jus- 
tice and  hope  to  the  troubled  and  forgotten 
...  or  touched  the  conscience  of  the  com- 
placent. 

The  Incomparable  art  of  Duke  Ellington 
will  endure,  as  it  has  been  a  dependable 
theme  through  most  of  our  lives. 

It  is  his  Integrity  as  a  man  ...  a  gentle- 
man .  .  that  Is  gone.  And  it  to  a  national 
presence  we  wlU  sorely  miss. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Duke  El- 
lington. The  music  of  this  talented  and 


prolific  gentleman  has  touched  and  en- 
riched aU  of  our  lives  to  some  extent  over 
the  years.  The  Duke  Is  dead  and  the 
whole  world  mourns  his  passing,  but  his 
music  will  remain  vital  for  future  genera- 
tions; by  his  works  they  shall  know  him 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  and  Impor- 
tant flgm-es  In  the  history  of  American 
music. 

More  than  just  a  songwriter,  Ellington 
was  a  composer  in  the  truest  sense,  ex- 
ercising total  artistic  control  over  the 
finished  product.  He  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  formation  of  oixr  indigenous 
American  art  form,  jazz. 

I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
Immortalized  my  home  town  of  East  St. 
Louis,  m.,  in  his  "East  St.  Louis  Toddle- 
oo"  which  was  his  theme  until  "Take 
the  'A'  Train"  superseded  It. 

It  was  just  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
Nation  joined  the  Duke  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  75th  birthday.  The  echoes  of 
that  joyous  occasion  have  been  damped 
all  too  soon.  Nevertheless,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  this 
great  man.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
should  be  consoled  In  the  realization  that 
the  Duke's  life  was  full,  rich,  happy, 
and  astoundingly  generous  in  its  con- 
tributions to  American  culture. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  Representatives  from  New  Orleans, 
the  birthplace  of  Jazz,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
personal  and  civic  loss  In  the  death  of 
Duke  Ellington.  However,  I  know  that  his 
spirit  like  the  jazz  music  with  which  he 
identifies  will  live  and  grow  and  con- 
tinue to  capture  the  Interest  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Ellington  typified  those  superb 
musicians,  prolific  composers,  and  gener- 
ous entertainers  who  enriched  our  cul- 
ture, and  who  made  jazz  an  international 
language,  an  ambassador  of  good  will 
and  universal  understanding. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ellington  was  a  com- 
passionate, deeply  religious  man  and  a 
concerned,  contributing  citizen. 

Among  his  numerous  eulogies,  the 
following  editorial  from  America  maga- 
zine best  captured  these  qualities  of  this 
remarkable  American: 

The  Duke  Is  Dead 

"My  best  self  writes  and  plays  sacred  music 
and  keeps  me  honest  to  myself.  My  best  self 
also  prays  for  the  health  and  survival  of 
others — and  for  taie  forgiveness  of  still 
others."  That  was  tihe  way  Edward  Kennedy 
Bailngton  chose  to  deacrllte  himself  in  an 
epUogue  to  his  autobiography  Music  Is  My 
Mistress  (Doubleday  1973).  And  so  it  was 
entirely  fitting  that  his  funeral  service  at 
the  New  York  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  should  have  concluded  with  a  re- 
cording of  his  Sacred  Concert,  a  work  he  de- 
scribed in  the  same  book  as  "the  most  im- 
portant thing  I  have  ever  done."  He  was  a 
deeply  religious  man  who  spoke  openly 
about  his  belief  in  Ck>d;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  musicians 
and  entertainers  of  the  past  half  century.  In 
a  secularizing  age,  he  demonstrated  his 
uniqueness  by  steadfastly  holding  the  two 
together. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  age  cannot  easily  be 
denied.  The  Duke  is  principally  remembered 
by  the  general  public  for  his  style — wit,  ele- 
gance, unfailing  charm— and  his  string  of 
popvOar  hits — Mood  Indigo,  Take  tht  A  Train, 
Do  Nothin  TU  You  Hear  From  Me.  To  please 
bis  fans,  he  would  play  these  songs  over  and 
over  again  on  his  endless  tours  around  the 


world,  but  he  refused  to  rest  content  with 
them.  Every  day  was  new  and  called  for  new 
music.  His  piano  beckoned  and  the  Duke  sel- 
dom refused,  which  accounts  for  the  more 
than  1.200  compositions  listed  chronologi- 
cally in  an  appendix  to  his  autobiography. 

Retirement  was  a  meaningless  concept  to 
him.  At  76  he  was  working  on  an  cpera  as 
cancer  and  pneumonia  caught  up  with  him. 
Happily,  his  genius  and  his  energy  did  not  go 
unrewarded  in  his  lifetime.  Journals,  associa- 
tions, universities  and  even  nations  heaped 
their  honors  upon  him,  but  through  it  all 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  music  and  to  his 
audience.  "We're  not  worried  about  writing 
for  posterity."  he  once  remarked.  "We  Just 
want  It  to  sound  good  right  now." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
vibrancy  of  the  man  and  his  music  will 
"sound  good"  in  posterity. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  this  special  tribute 
to  a  great  American.  Ehike  Ellington, 
whose  recent  death  leaves  the  entire 
world  without  a  true  genius.  The  Duke 
was  a  brilUant  composer  and  performer 
whose  jazz  creations  Uterally  moved  the 
music  world  from  era  to  era. 

Ehike  EUlington  was  an  Innovative  man, 
liked  by  people  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
all  comers  of  a  world  which  recognized 
his  talents.  He  was  a  founder  of  jazz 
techniques,  a  performer  without  parallel, 
a  writer  whose  works  span  generations 
and  a  leader  of  the  music  world. 

We  will  all  miss  Duke  Ellington  the 
musician  and  Duke  Ellington  the  man, 
each  a  very  special  brand  of  American 
genius  who  Is  with  us  no  more.  His 
great  career  leaves  us  with  the  most  tan- 
gible of  gifts  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy  and  we  will  always  appreciate  his 
works. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  c(Mimiend 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch) 
for  giving  me  this  opportimlty  to  recog- 
nize the  Nation's  loss  In  the  death  of 
Duke  Ellington. 

Edward  Kennedy  Ellington  was  a  mu- 
sician of  wit  and  chann.  His  impeccable 
taste  and  flawless  style  added  a  new 
dimension  to  American  miisic,  and  his 
50  years  of  dedication  to  his  art  make 
up  an  international  treasury  of  music. 
He  has  given  the  world  a  legacy  which 
would  surely  qualify  for  Longfellow's 
definition  of  music — the  universal  lan- 
guage of  mankind. 

Ellington  brought  his  work  to  every 
comer  of  the  world — to  the  Middle  East, 
the  Par  East,  and  the  Soviet  Union — to 
Africa  and  South  America  and  Eur(«)e. 
He  was  awarded  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  and  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Swedish  Academy  of  Music.  Two  Afri- 
can countries  issued  postage  stamps 
bearing  his  picture.  Yaie  University  es- 
tablished the  Duke  ElllngWHi  Fellowship 
Fund,  and  Columbia  University  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctorate. 

Despite  this  International  recognition 
of  his  talents,  Duke  Ellington  remained 
a  warm  and  modest  man.  His  stature  as 
a  composer,  a  musician,  and  a  human 
being  wUl  continue  to  be  an  Inspiration 
for  those  generations  to  come  who  will 
be  equally  inspired  by  his  towering 
genius. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  are  calling  this  the  age  of  nos- 
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talgla.  Perhaps  It  Is — and  p^haps  thl«  Is 
good  for  all  of  us. 

Our  nostalgia  for  beautilHil  composi- 
tions and  songs  of  an  era  gofie  by  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  works  of  Puke  Elling- 
ton. He  poured  out  Ills  talent  to  us  over 
a  half-century,  composing  some  6,000 
pieces  and  appearing  before  oountless  ap- 
preciative fans  during  those  years. 

Duke  Ellington  is  no  Ion|er  with  us, 
but  he  left  us  a  heritage  t>f  sensitive, 
spellbinding  melodies  that  will  last  on 
and  on.  There  may  be  times  vhen  we  will 
not  hear  one  of  his  works  for  Kxne  time- 
but  the  need  of  our  people  le  the  future 
for  his  type  of  music  will  fiftsh  back  to 
his  sounds  and  all  the  beauty  he  created 
will  come  crowding  back  to  gladden  us. 
•Mood  Indigo,"  "flohtude."  "Sophisti- 
cated lAdy."  "Creole  Love  CftU,"  and  "I 
Let  a  Song  Oo  Out  of  My  He^rt"  are  just 
a  few  of  the  Umes  left  in  our  hearts  by 
a  great  and  talented  Americab. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  Speaker,  music  lias 
always  been  a  symbol  of  unity,  of  the  ir- 
relevancy of  everything  thati  divides  us. 
And  this  unity  is  alive  with  Rhythm  and 
grace,  taking  people  out  of  1  themselves 
and  toward  each  other.  I 

Duke  Ellington,  whose  memory  we 
h(Hior  today,  put  together  a  band  in 
wiiich  music's  unity,  its  way  of  bringing 
{)eople  together,  stands  out  clearer  than 
anywhere  else.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  aod  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri to  say  a  few  words  about;  that  unity. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  sjieer  conti- 
nuity of  the  Ellington  band.  What  other 
American  institution  has  remained  alive 
and  recognizably  itself  for  so  qiany  years, 
bridging  so  many  eras  ih  popular 
culture?  I 

And  then,  there  is  music's  jown  unity. 
Sometimes  musicians  get  behind  their 
own  walls.  Classical,  popular,  progres- 
sive, traditional,  soul,  bop,  rock-n-roll — 
Duke  Ellington  laughed  at  these  divi- 
sions and  took  what  he  neede^  wherever 
he  found  it.  And  the  more  h^  took,  the 
more  he  was  only  himself. 

There  is  also  the  unity  of  ^he  people. 
Jazz  has  its  roots  in  every  kln^  of  Amer- 
ican popular  music,  from  Sou^a  marches 
to  sentimental  ballads,  but  it  is  princi- 
pally the  music  of  the  black  community, 
born  out  of  the  alienation  and  pain  of 
the  black  experience  in  Ameri^.  And  yet 
it  Is  more  through  music  that^  any  other 
way  that  black  and  white  peofele  can  get 
togeth«.  I 

But  finally,  there  is  the  u^lty  of  the 
Ellington  band  itself — a  unity  powerful 
enough  to  let  each  individual  express  his 
musical  personality  as  far  as  he  could. 
and  yet  retain  a  distinctive  personaUty 
for  the  whole  band.  The  S0I04  were  not 
an  excuse  for  the  ensembles,  nor  the 
other  way  around:  both  of  tjbem  were 
necessary  to  the  other.  Each  section  of 
the  band — brass,  sax,  rhyth^ — had  a 
style  that  brought  out  the  btet  in  the 
other  sections.  We  remember  ihe  names 
of  Bubber  Miley,  Billy  Strayht^m.  Cootie 
Williams,  Johnny  Hodges,  Sonny  Oreer. 
Juan  Tizol,  Ivy  Anderson,  Sam  Nanton, 
Harry  Carney  and  an  hicredib^  long  list 
of  talented  individuals — but  basically  we 
remember  the  sound  they  madei  when  you 


put  them  all  together — or  rather,  when 
Duke  Ellington  put  them  all  together. 

Duke  EUlington's  music  was  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
much  more  than  any  government  will 
ever  be.  As  he  himself  said  once. 

All  music  la  folk  music.  I  don't  remember 
Clearing  any  boraes  m»ke  music. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  participate  in 
this  special  order,  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  BERTON  R.  OTTO,  U.S.  NAVAL 
RESERVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappill)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  naval 
officer,  Capt.  Berton  R.  Otto,  who  Is 
scheduled  soon  to  retire  from  the  D.S. 
naval  service. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Capt. 
Berton  R.  Otto,  UJJ.  Naval  Reserve,  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  for  his  duty  perform- 
ance between  February  1972  and  April 
1973.  In  an  lUustrious  career  spanning 
more  than  30  years,  he  has  compiled  a 
record  of  singularly  impressive  achieve- 
ments in  a  broad  spectnun  of  Increas- 
ingly demanding  assignments. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  been  accorded 
Navy-wide  recognition  for  a  great  vari- 
ety of  achievements.  In  1965  and  1966, 
for  example,  he  conceived  and  authored 
two  operational  documents  for  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet  which  provided  for  every 
level  of  response  as  either  a  national  or 
NATO  force,  under  actual  emergency 
or  peacetime  and  exercise  equivalent 
conditions.  His  efforts  modernized,  rec- 
onciled and  simplified  doctrine  and 
procedure  for  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
and  reduced  fleet  operating  documents 
by  90  percent.  Described  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. U,8.  Naval  Forces. 
Europe,  as  a  model  for  future  U.S.  Navy 
and  multinational  operatioiw  orders  and 
plans,  these  documents  are  still  In  use 
today. 

In  1967.  Captain  Otto  devised  and 
developed  the  first  campaign  level  threat 
models  for  attack  carrier  air  wailare 
ever  employed  in  the  Navy.  He  also 
plarmed  and  directed  Navy  participation 
in  the  Paris  Air  Show  that  same  year. 
In  1968,  he  headed  the  Threat  Analysis 
Group  of  the  Navy  Fighter  Study  which 
devised  and  generated  the  analytical 
foundation  for  the  decision  to  terminate 
the      P-Ul      B—TPX— program     and 

initiated    development    of    the    P-14 

VFX— fighter  aircraft. 

It  was  later  in  1966,  when  he  became 
commanding  officer  of  the  Naval  Air 
Reserve  TYainlng  Unit  at  the  Naval  Air 
StaUon,  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  that  I  first 


came  to  know  Captain  Otto,  personally. 
I  was  then  a  member  of  that  unit  as  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  serv- 
ing as  the  top  reservist  in  the  command 
structiu-e,  and  reported  directly  to  the 
active  duty  commander,  Captain  Otto. 

Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of 
Captain  Otto,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  Unit  at  Jacksonville  won  the 
coveted  Navy  "E,"  the  battle  efficiency 
pennant.  This  was  largely  the  result  of 
his  command  having  been  awarded  three 
national  trophies.  These  were  the  Edwin 
Francis  Conway  Memorial  Trophy  for 
being  the  most  efficient  activity  in  all 
phases  of  operations,  the  first  such  win 
by  the  Jacksonville  imit  in  its  23-year 
history;  the  Navy  League's  Sheldon 
Clark  Naval  Air  Reserve  Trophy  for  his 
10  tactical  squadnms  having  attained 
the  highest  levels  of  combat  readiness: 
and,  the  Chance- Vought  "Naviator"  Vic- 
tory Cup.  given  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Air  Reserve  Training  for  the  best  per- 
formance in  recruiting  future  naval 
aviators  from  college  campuses. 

During  his  29-month  command  tour  at 
JacksonvUle,  Captain  Otto  also  led  aU 
other  Naval  Air  Reserve  Command  air 
stations  and  training  units  in  effecting 
doUar  savings.  Jxx  1969  he  achieved  672 
percent  of  his  assigned  goals.  In  1970, 
1,194  percent.  His  was  also  the  first  Re- 
serve command  to  be  nominated  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  award  for  cost 
reduction  and  management  Improve- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  my  election  to  this  dis- 
tinguished body.  Captain  Otto  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  became  Project  Mana- 
ger for  the  Naval  Reserve  Management 
Study.  This  study.  Initiated  early  in  1971 
by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions—Manpower and  Naval  Reserve 

accomplished  what  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  searching  evaluation  ever  under- 
take of  the  structure,  organization, 
management,  funding,  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Because  of  my 
long  experience  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility In  the  Naval  Reserve,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  that  Im- 
portant effort. 

I  am  reminded  today  of  the  major 
improvements  In  Reserve  management 
emanating  from  this  study:  first  time 
Reserve  participation  In  all  phases  of 
the  Navy  budget  process,  the  first  signif- 
icant steps  toward  separate  identification 
and  control  of  Reserve  funds:  establish- 
meaxt  of  the  commander.  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve as  a  full  financial  manager;  clear 
definition  of  the  focal  point  role  to  estab- 
lish a  single  unformed  manager  of  the 
Naval  Reserve:  a  revision  of  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  key  leaders 
in  the  Navy  Department  to  better  inte- 
grate Reserve  management  at  the  Wash- 
ington level :  the  strengthening  and  clari- 
fication of  Reserve  command  lines;  and 
preparation  of  a  regional  field  organiza- 
tion plan  for  the  Naval  Surface  Reserve 
to  balance  workloads  and  staffllng,  while 
saving  laoo.OOO  aimually. 

Subsequently,  Captain  Otto  conceived. 
organized,  and  assxmied  leadership  of 
the  Restfve  analytical  studies  project, 
or  RASP,  a  "think  tank"  designed  to 
employ  the  best  Reserve  analytical,  or- 
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ganlzational,  and  managerial  talents  of 
this  Nation  in  solving  Reserve  problems. 
As  a  participant  in  several  RASP  ef- 
forts, I  know  of  the  important  accom- 
plishments of  this  project. 

ITnder  Captain  Otto's  brilliant  direc- 
tion. RASP  has  provided  wide-ranging, 
in-depth  studies  and  recommendations 
that  have  had  a  positive  impact  upon 
nearly  eviry  facet  of  Naval  Reserve  or- 
ganization and  management. 

His  efforts  have  further  clarified  and 
increased  Navy-wide  program  and  budget 
support  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  provided 
comprehensive  Reserve  inputs  into  the 
Navy  programing  process,  devised,  dem- 
ographic analyses  and  modeling  tech- 
niques for  decisions  concerning  the  siting 
and  staffing  of  Naval  Reserve  centers  and 
lacilities.  and  estatlishccl  a  regional  sys- 
tem of  priorities  for  Reserve  training 
based  upon  geographic-demographic  and 
cost-benefit  criteria.  He  also  developed 
detailed  guidelines  for  the  commander, 
Naval  Surface  Reserve,  to  accomplish 
equalization  of  field  activity  workloads, 
and  the  systematic  distribution  of  ac- 
tive duty  support  manning. 

Recognizing  that  the  World  War  H- 
oriented  system  of  time  phasing  in 
Navy  mobillTiation  planning  could  not 
serve  adequately  today's  contingency 
response  needs.  Captain  Otto  conceived 
and  developed  a  new  manpower  man- 
agement S3'stem  predicated  upon  active 
Navy  missions  and  selective  callup  of 
crucially  needed  capabilities.  This  in- 
novative approach  Inventories  and  ar- 
rays, by  mi-ssion  and  Navy  sponsor,  all 
mobilization  requirements,  and  provides 
the  methodology  for  a  systematic  deci- 
sion process  in  establtshinp  the  size  and 
force  mix  of  the  Selected  Reserve. 

Captain  Otto  also  developed  the 
Washington  org?nization  for  the  new 
Director  of  Naval  Reserve,  provided  the 
studies  required  for  consoUdation  of  the 
Reserve  Air  suid  Surface  field  headquar- 
ters and  prepared  the  organizational 
charter  for  the  new  Chief  of  Naval 
Reserve. 

As  a  follow-on  effort,  he  prepared  the 
plan  of  attack,  milestones  and  funding 
profiles  for  accomplishing  the  attendant 
reorganization. 

Of  particular  note  was  Captain  Otto's 
gifted  direction  of  the  study  and  imple- 
menting efforts  to  organizationally  inte- 
grate, into  a  single  organization,  the 
TvideLv  scattered  Reserve  activities  of  the 
Biu"eau  of  Naval  Personnel.  To  accom- 
plish this  consolidation,  he  directed  21 
site  surveys  to  select  a  location,  devel- 
oped cc^t  estimates  and  funding  sources. 
re5ei'ved  the  space,  and  produced  the 
necessarj'  organizational  studies.  Con- 
currently, he  developed  the  proposal  that 
would  combine  the  Navy's  three  per- 
sonnel accounting  machine  Installations 
into  *  single  personnel  management  in- 
formtttion  center,  to  be  colocated  with 
the  new  Naval  Reserve  Personnel  Center 
Phased  implementation  of  Captain 
Otto's  plan  has  begun.  When  fully  oper- 
ational, it  will  provide  single-location 
management  and  direction  for  all  Re- 
serve personnel  activities  and  save  an 
estimated  $16  million  per  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Captain  Otto's  contribu- 


tions have  not  been  limited  to  his  service 
as  Director  of  the  Reserve  Analytical 
Studies  project.  From  July  1,  1972, 
thiough  May  7,  1973,  he  served  simul- 
taneously a.i  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Naval  Re- 
serve. So  outstanding  was  his  perform- 
ance in  this  capacity  that  on  May  8. 
1973,  he  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Fersormel  for 
Naval  Reserve,  in  which  he  now  serves. 
Historically,  this  key  position  has  been 
filled  by  officers  of  fiag  rank. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Strom  Thurmond,  recently  placed 
into  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  from  the  February  issue  of  Sea- 
power,  the  publication  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States.  The  Sea- 
ix»wer  article  addressed  the  strides  being 
made  to  transform  the  Naval  Reserve 
into  a  contingency-response  force.  This 
great  Senator  was  so  impressed  with  the 
insights  and  perspectives  of  this  article 
that  he  commended  the  author  by  a  letter 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Association  News. 

The  current  issue  of  Seapower  contains 
an  article  featuring  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Jospeh  T. 
McCuUen,  Jr..  as  well  as  a  number  of  let- 
tei-s  from  Seapower  readers  concerning 
the  previous  article  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all 
of  the  major  advancements  in  Reserve 
organization  and  management  of  the  past 
3  years  that  are  so  favorably  treated  in 
these  letter  and  publications  stem  di- 
rectly from  the  work  of  Captain  Otto  and 
his  small  team  of  talented  and  dedicattKl 
reservists.  They  were  both  the  archi- 
tects and  prime  movers  in  development 
aiid  implementation  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  Readiness  Commands  to 
strengthen  regional  Reserve  management 
and  improve  training  support.  The  first 
7  3f  22  such  commands  will  be  commis- 
sioned this  year.  Additionally,  they  re- 
dx  ced  the  more  than  80  fragmented 
programs  of  the  Naval  Reserve  to  37,  and 
restructured  them  to  mirror  the  active 
Navy  and  provide  mission-capable  task- 
performing  units.  In  the  words  of  Rear 
Adm.  Anthony  A.  Braccla,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  San  Francisco  Readiness 
Command: 

This  major  restructuring  Is  the  most  dra- 
matic and  algnincant  development  in  the 
history  of  the  Naval  Re'^rve 

Clearly.  Captalrt  Otto  is  a  most  vigor- 
ous, imaginative,  and  creative  leader.  He 
has  the  stamina  for  incredibly  taxing  as- 
signment 5.  and  has  done  far  more  than 
simply  a  ginate  new  approaches  to  long- 
standing difficulties.  He  has  carried  them 
through  to  Implementation  often  against 
incredible  odds.  Able,  articulate,  and 
forceful,  he  has  been  a  dynamism  of  per- 
suasiveness as  an  advocate  and  ^xikes- 
man  for  building  and  maintaining  a 
strong  Naval  Reserve  force.  Time  and 
again  he  has  astutely  applied  his  erudi- 
tion, precise  analyses,  and  compelling 
logic  to  build  respect  for  the  Reserve, 
neutralise  opposition,  and  convince  di- 
verse groups  at  all  levels  of  the  mu- 
tuality of  their  interests. 


He  has  prudently  managed  those  re- 
sources entrusted  to  him,  and  has  also 
been  a  diligent  and  effective  watchdog 
over  real  and  potential  mismanagement 
in  all  Reserve  activities.  His  qualities  of 
intelligence,  temperament,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  naval  service,  coupled  with 
exceptional  creativity  and  drive  in  every 
way,  have  revealed  capabilities  that  are 
so  superior  as  to  stand  him  high  above 
his  peers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  other 
naval  officer  who  has  so  completed'  mas- 
tered all  facets  of  Reserve  and  Reserve- 
related  management,  or  contributed 
more  to  its  improvement.  At  a  time  when 
the  Active  Forces  are  being  reduced,  the 
Navy  needs  more  than  ever  to  have  a 
mission-oriented  combat  ready  Naval 
Reserve.  No  man  has  given  more  unstint- 
ingly  of  himself,  and  in  such  a  brilliant 
fashion,  to  bring  about  this  kind  of  Naval 
Reserve.  The  Navy  and  the  country  owe 
htm  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  to  take  this  method  of  recogniz- 
ing Captain  Otto's  unparalleled  accom- 
plishments in  strengthening  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  play  a  more  vital  role  in  the 
Navy's  total  force. 

I  request.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  award  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  to  this  most  dedicated  and 
inspiring  officer  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  wish  Captain  Otto  Godspeed  in  all 
that  he  does  and  hope  that  the  Navy  will 
find  a  way  to  retain  the  services  of  this 
outstanding  officer  to  help  accomplish 
the  new  structuring  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
which  he  helped  plan. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legion  of  Merit 
to  Berton  Reed  Otto.  Cspt»ln.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve,  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  citation : 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  unique- 
ly superior  performance  while  serving  t.n 
positions  of  great  responsibilities  as  Dlrec- 
rr-r  of  the  Reserve  Analytical  Studies  Pro)e<'. 
aid  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel for  Naval  Reserve.  Captain  Otto  con- 
tributed directly  and  continuously  in  build- 
ing a  far  more  responsive  and  dynamic  Naval 
Reserve  force.  He  conceived  and  developed 
a  new  Navy  manpower  management  system 
that  singles  out  priority  requirements  by 
weapon-systfm  platform,  mission,  and  func- 
tional relationships.  From  this  base,  he  re- 
.^truotured  the  Surface  Reserve  of  the  Nav>- 
Into  task-performing  units,  to  be  organized, 
trained,  recalled  and  employed  as  units  to 
support  the  most  crucial  Navy  needs  In  an 
emergency.  He  conceived  and  created  the 
Reserve  Readiness  Command  concept  which 
provides  for  a  stronger  local  area  manage- 
ment of  the  Surface  Reserve  and  re-dtrects 
its  resources  into  better  supported  and 
equipped  centralteed  activities.  His  incisive 
cost-benefit  measur»ments  Introduced  a 
uniform  yardstick  for  evaluating  Reserve 
liistalLatlons  for  retention,  consolidation,  or 
closure,  and  his  scheme  for  continuing  fa- 
cilities without  active  duty  staffing  will  serve 
to  retai.i  satellite  activities  which  might 
otherwise  be  elosed.  His  comprehensive 
methodology  for  selecting  ships  best  suited 
for  Naval  Reserve  Force  status  and  Indualon 
of  limited  active  mauolug  for  low  readiness 
platforms,  extends  the  means  of  retaining 
more  ships  in  the  Navy  Inventory  During 
this  same  period.  Captain  Otto  conceived  and 
developed  a  plan  to  ttrwamltn*  Naval  Re- 
serve personnel  management  functions  into 
a  Naval  Resarve  Personnel  Center,  as  well  as 
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The    supporting    computer    faillitles 
Personnel  M&nagement  Infon  lation 
He  was  tbe  prtnclp&i  architect 
ingtoD  staff  organization  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  anu  the  (jhief 
Reserve.  The  breadth  and  de 
Otto"s   studies   and   his   contributions 
stronger,  better  managed  Navnl 
unparalleled.    His    Intense 
things  Navy,  great  physical 
stamina,  and  extrordtnary  capacity 
have  combined  to  give  his  con 
found  and  positive  Impact  upc^ 
readiness   posture,   markedly 
national  security  of  the  United 
rain  Otto's  distinctive  accompli  shm 
fesslonal  competence,  and  unt  ring 
to  duty  vere   in   keeping   wlt9 
traditions     of     the     United 
Service." 


In  terest 
aid 


GENERAL  LEA\E 


£U 


rem|u"ks 


Mr.   CHAPPELL.  Mr 

unanimous   consent    that 
may  have  5  legislative  days 
revise  and  extend  their 
elude  extraneous  matter  on 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I  ask 
Members 
in  which  to 
and  in- 
the  subject 


objection  to 
gentleman    from 


MOAKLEY  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempcre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (M.}.  Moakley) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  u^sues  on  which  I  caaipaigned  in 
1972  was  the  need  for  congi^essional  re- 
form and  particularly  for  a  igenuine  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  campaign  pijactices.  To- 
day the  need  for  these  reforms  is  even 
more  vital.  | 

I  began  my  first  term  in  Cpngress  last 
year  by  taking  firm  steps  to  lite  up  to  that 
fundamental  commitment  td  the  p)eople 
who  sent  me  to  Washington.  J 

The  day  I  was  sworn  in.  I  had  already 
discontinued  the  practice  if  law.  My 
practice  was  essentially  thatjof  a  family 
lawyer,  handling  the  cases  Und  affairs 
of  neighbors  in  the  community  In  which 
I  grew  up.  But  I  felt  it  wai  important 
to  measure  up  to  the  highest  possible 
standard.  So  I  left  the  practice  of  law 
and  turned  over  all  pending  cases  to 
other  attorneys.  [ 

A  second  major  step  was  t«ken  shortly 
after  I  took  ofDce.  I  was  proup  to  be  one 
of  the  original  55  Congressmen  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  f  r0m  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udallj  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Andirson*  in  Introducing 
the  Common  Cause  backed  0ean  Elec- 
tions Act. 

But  perhaps  the  most  slgniflcant  re- 
quirement a  Congressman  outht  to  meet 
if  he  is  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents  is  to  be  as  open  [as  possible 
about  his  personal  finances.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  why  J  have  re- 
quested permission  to  speak  today. 
rtSAKCUi.  DiscLOsrrm 

I  have  sought  recognition,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fullest 
possible  disclosure  of  my  personal 
finances. 

I  will  outline  my  personal  f  nances  at 


this  time  indicating  all  sources  of  Income 
and  the  details  of  my  net  worth.  I  am 
also  submitting  details  of  Income  taxes 
paid  and  a  listing  of  all  deductions  used 
to  compute  tax  liability. 

CONCRESSIONAI.    INCOME 

My  gross  salary  as  a  Congressman  was 
$38,722.08.  In  addition.  I  received  the 
statutory  allowances  for  stationery; 
travel  to  the  District;  home  office  allow- 
ance; and  telephone  expenses.  Tliese 
totaled  $9,750.11. 

As  any  conscientious  Congressman 
soon  discovers,  these  allowances  are  far 
less  than  the  actual  expenses  incurred 
in  performing  his  duties. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  my  case  be- 
cause I  maintain  five  district  congres- 
sional offices — more  than  any  other  Con- 
gressman in  the  United  States  and  re- 
turn to  my  district  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  total  expenditures  of  my  own  in- 
come, beyond  these  allowances,  amounted 
to  $11,970.37. 

Thus  my  net  Income  as  a  Congress- 
man was  $26,751.71. 

LAW  PKACTICE 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  did  not 
practice  law  at  any  time  during  my  term. 
However,  at  the  time  I  closed  my  prac- 
tice, I  had  done  part  of  the  work  on  cases 
still  pending  which  were  referred  to  oth- 
er lawyers  and  I  received  a  prorated  por- 
tion of  the  fees. 

All  money  earned  as  a  lawyer  fits  into 
this  category— fees  received  in  1973  but 
earned  prior  to  the  beginning  of  my 
House  term.  The  total  fees  amounted  to 
$22,544.01. 

Against  this  are  charged  my  expenses 
related  to  this  Income.  These  totaled 
$4,308.01. 

Thus  my  net  income  for  this  source 
amounted  to  $18,236. 

RENTAL  INCOME 

I  own  three  rental  units  in  Massachu- 
setts, an  apartment  in  South  Boston,  a 
house  in  Scituate,  and  a  two-family 
house  in  South  Boston,  one  unit  of  which 
is  rented.  Total  rents  during  1973  were 
$6,400. 

Against  this  are  charged  depreciation 
of  $1,637.71  and  actual  expenses,  total- 
ing $5,539.61. 

This  resulted  in  a  net  loss  from  rental 
properties  of  $776.32. 

HONORAKIUM 

During  1973  I  had  onlv  one  speaking 
engagement  for  which  I  accepted  an 
honorarium. 

In  1973  I  appeared  before  the  National 
Arsoclatlon  of  Government  Employees 
and  earned  an  honorarium  of  $500, 

OTHKa  UfCOttX 

Blind  trusts  have  proven  important  to 
many  officeholders  to  assure  constitu- 
ents that  no  vote  in  Congress  is  influ- 
enced by  the  potential  effect  on  a  Con- 
gressman's own  finances. 

However,  since  I  am  determined  to  be 
completely  straightforward  in  this  area. 
I  have  chosen  at  this  time  to  own  no 
stocks  or  bcmds  either  in  my  own  name 
or  through  a  trust. 

Therefore  my  only  additional  source  of 
Income  was  from  interest  on  my  savings 
account. 

My  total  Interest  income  was  $522.69. 


MET  XNCOMZ 

To  summarize  the  above  my  net  In- 
come for  1973  Is  computed  as  follows: 
Income 

Net  congressional  Income $26,7.51.71 

Net  law  practice   (1973  income 

for  legal  services  rendered  In 

prior  years) 18,236.00 

Net  rental  Income  (loss) (776.32) 

Honorarium     500.00 

Interest   income 522.69 


Net   Income 45,234.08 

TAXABLE  INCOME 
DEFFRBEO  INCOME 

As  an  attorney  in  private  practice.  I 
have  set  up  a  private  retirement  fund 
under  provlsioiis  of  the  Keogh  Act.  The 
plan  is  administered  by  the  John  Han- 
cock Insurance  Co.  In  1973,  I  made  to- 
tal payments  of  $2,708.88  of  which 
$1,823.60  could,  under  present  law,  be 
treated  as  exempt  from  taxation  in  1973. 

When  the  funds  are  paid  to  me  in  my 
retironent  years  they  naturally  are  sub- 
ject to  Income  tax. 

The  Keogh  plan  represents  the  only 
vote  taken  in  Congress  during  my  term 
which  related  to  my  own  financial  in- 
terests. 

On  February  28,  1974,  two  roUcall 
votes  were  taken  on  amendments  to  the 
pension  reform  bill  then  pending  before 
the  House  of  Representatives : 

Rollcall  No.  54  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  maximum  permis- 
sible contributions  to  Keogh  plans.  The 
Record  will  indicate  I  voted  against  this 
increase. 

Rollcall  No.  55  to  decrease  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  contribution  from 
$7,500  to  $6,000.  The  Record  will  Indi- 
cate that  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  de- 
crease. 

Since  the  private  retirement  plan  set 
up  for  my  law  practice  was  a  Keogh 
plan,  my  votes  were  potentially  against 
my  own  financial  Interests.  In  fact  on 
roUcall  No.  55,  I  was  1  of  raily  63  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  for  a  reduction  in  the 
Keogh  plan. 

If  my  views  had  been  different  tm 
either  Issue,  I  would  have  voted 
"present." 

PERSONAL   DEOtTCnONS 

In  1973,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  my 
personal  deductions  were  as  follows: 
Medical  insurance $160.00 

?"***"  - - —  3.038.42 

Interest  expensec 135.71 

Charitable  contributions "_  i,  714^00 


Total    5.038,13 

TAX  COMPtTTATION 

Deductions  for  deferred  Income,  and 
personal  itemized  deduction— both  out- 
lined above — combined  with  the  regu- 
lar personal  exemptions  for  a  joint  re- 
turn— $1,500 — resulted  In  a  net  taxable 
Income  of  $36,872.35. 

TAXIS 

For  1973  my  Income  taxes  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Federal  income  tax »11,671.56 

Massachusetts  Income  tax 1,847.60 

Thus  more  than  36  percent  of  my  net 
taxable  Income  was  paid  out  In  income 
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taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


NET   WORTH 


The  following  table,  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
vides comidete  details  of  my  holdings  and 
obligations: 

Atseti   ami   liabtlltiea   of  John   J.  MoakUy 
aa  of  Hny  31, 1974 


Cash  (checking,  savings  and  cash)  ..  $1^,311 

Real  estate: 

1812  Columbia  tload.  South  Bos- 
ton   (two-family  house) 46,000 

149-149A  Dorchester  Street,  South 
Boston  (apartment  and  former 
law  office) —    26,000 

63      S\utside      Road,      Scituate 

(hoTise)  — - 60,000 

120,000 


Retirement  plans  (cash  value) : 

UJ3.  Government 4,798 

CJommonwealth  of  Massachusetts.       8, 216 
Private  Retirement  Plan 2,910 

16.024 

Life  insurance  (cash  value) 19,072 

Automobiles 6,276 

Total  assets 177,682 

LIABIUTIXS 

Mortgages  .— ._.  $62,722 

Loans 11,047 

Tax   UabUlty— 3,342 

Congressional  office  bills  outstand- 
ing (Beyond  Congressional.  Allow- 
ances)     - 5,970 

Personal  blUa  outstanding... 2.730 

Total    llablUtlee 76.811 

OOMPUTATTON    OF    NET    WORTH 

Total  assets 177,682 

Less:  Total  UabUlttes 76,811 

Net    worth 101,771 

SUMMABT 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  will  be 
submitted  to  tbe  press  and  reprinted  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  available  to  any 
constltutent  who  wants  to  know  where 
their  Congressman's  money  comes  from. 

At  the  polls,  the  voters  have  placed  a 
great  trust  in  me.  I  feel  I  owe  them  the 
fullest  and  most  candid  disclosure  pos- 
sible. 


vast  potential  of  citizen  action  at  the 
local  level. 

The  concept  of  the  prog/am  is  simple, 
yet  effective.  Once  a  local,  nonsalaried, 
noninrofit  foundation  is  established,  each 
person  in  the  community  is  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  minimimi  $1  membership  for 
that  year,  and  fraternal,  business,  and 
civic  organizations  are  invited  to  take 
$100  annual  memberships.  The  response 
to  this  appeal  has  been  tremendous.  In 
1958,  $4,500  allowed  24  deserving  stu- 
dents to  pursue  their  higher  education, 
last  year  over  $2.5  million  provided  over 
6.000  scholarships  in  35  States. 

This  remarkable  growth  proves  that  a 
concerned  group  of  citizens  can  establish 
and  operate  an  effective  financial  assist- 
ance program  on  the  local  level  inde- 
pendent of  Government  aid.  and  the 
Citizens  Scholarship  Foundation's  ad- 
ministrative costs  at  both  national  and 
local  levels  has  never  exceeded  3  cents 
on  the  dollar — a  commendable  and  ex- 
emplary achievement  in  itself. 

A  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people,  the  Citizens'  Scholar- 
ship Foundation  may  take  great  pride 
in  its  worthy  accomplishment  of  provid- 
ing thousands  of  students  the  opportu- 
nity of  continuing  their  education  after 
high  school. 


THE  CITIZENS  SCHOLARSHIP 
FOUNDATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  Citizens'  Schol- 
arship Foundation.  This  organization, 
begim  in  1958  by  Dr.  Irving  Fradkin  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  designed  to  create 
wider  educational  opportunities  for  de- 
serving young  people  through  local  ac- 
tion without  resorting  to  any  form  of 
C3ovemment  aid.  Since  that  time,  the 
Citizens  Scholarship  Foundation  has 
served  as  an  exceptional  example  of  the 
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COMMENTS  ON  IMPEACHMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  appears  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  send  a  Resolution 
of  Impeachment  to  the  House  for  a  vote 
probably  in  July  or  August.  Since  tills 
will,  In  all  probability,  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  single  vote  I 
will  cast  in  my  entire  career.  I  think  a 
few  comments  are  In  order  at  this  point. 

First,  the  Constitution  says  a  President 
may  be  impeached  for  "treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
I  believe  this  means  a  substantial  crimi- 
nal act  must  have  been  committed  In 
order  to  sustain  a  Resolution  of  Im- 
peachment. 

Second,  I  have  read  the  tape  tran- 
scripts released  by  the  White  House  and 
while  I  do  not  like  what  I  have  read,  I 
have  not  yet  found  an  impeachable  of- 
fense in  the  transcripts. 

The  question  is  really  very  simple,  did 
the  President  commit  an  Impeachable 
offense?  The  answer,  however.  Is  ex- 
tremely complex.  There  will  be  much  evi- 
dence that  can  be  viewed  either  way, 
much  that  is  subject  to  debate  and  much 
that  is  questionable  as  far  as  criminal 
liability  is  concerned. 

The  answer  should  not  be  clouded  by 
political  or  party  considerations  or  out- 
side Influence.  Likewise,  whether  we  like 
or  dislike  the  President  is  not  important. 
How  we  voted  in  the  last  election  is  not 
important.  The  President's  accomplish- 
ments in  foreign  pohcy  or  his  other  good 
works,  and  there  have  been  many,  are 
not  involved  in  the  question  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Many  of   my  constituents,   in  fact. 


probably  most  of  them,  hold  strong  views 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Either  way  the  vote  goes,  a  certain 
segment  of  the  population  will  strongly 
disagree.  I  have  received  many  letters 
saying  in  effect  that  if  I  do  not  vote  thus 
way  or  that  way  on  impeachment,  the 
writer  vrtll  never  vote  for  me  again. 

Well,  our  constituents  should  express 
themselves.  That  is  what  makes  our  Re- 
public work.  Certainly.  I  will  take  all 
opinions  into  consideration;  but  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  Constitution  puts  the 
burden  of  this  vote  squarely  on  my 
shoulders  and  I  am  prepared  to  assume 
that  burden. 

I  vrill  study  the  evidence  diligently 
and  I  will  continue  to  call  for  the  release 
of  all  relevant  evidence  by  the  White 
House.  I  will  make  a  judgment  and  I 
will  cast  my  vote,  asking  for  Divine 
guidance. 

Watergate  has  been  bad  for  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  true  that  it  has  been  stretched 
all  out  of  proportion  by  the  news  media; 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  programs,  and  by  those 
who  accept  every  rumor,  innuendo,  and 
speculative  statement  as  the  gospel.  But 
it  is  still  bad  for  the  country. 

I  also  think  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  any  President,  is  bad  for  the 
country.  Consequently,  I  hope  and  prsiy 
that  the  evidence  of  a  criminal  offense 
on  the  part  of  the  President  is  not  there. 
I  hope  I  can  conclude  that  impeachment 
is  not  warranted.  I  will  admit  a  bias  to 
that  extent,  but  then  our  system  of  jus- 
tice requires  that  a  person  be  considered 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  However, 
tf,  after  considering  all  the  evidence,  I 
conclude  that  the  President  has  com- 
mitted an  impeachable  offense,  then  I 
will,  with  an  extremely  heavy  heart,  vote 
for  Impeachment. 

Whatever  the  result,  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  Nation  will  remain  strong  and 
free.  That  is  the  genius  of  our  system 
of  government. 

On  the  subject  of  resignation,  I  con- 
cluded some  time  ago  that  the  President 
should  not  resign. 

No  President  who  maintains  that  he 
is  innocent  should  ever  be  forced  out  of 
office  just  because  he  may  have  become 
unpopular.  Let  the  constitutional  process 
work,  and  let  It  work  as  soon  as  piosslble. 

Watergate  has  lasted  too  long.  There 
are  too  many  other  problems  that  need 
to  be  solved.  We  need  to  find  the  truth, 
but  we  need  to  move  more  quickly. 

Let  us  be  done  with  Watergate. 


CONTROLLED    SUBSTANCES    TRAF- 
FICKING ACT  OF  1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  16.  1974,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  released  a  new 
study  of  defendants  arrested  for  narcot- 
ics trafficking  which  shows  that  nearly 
half  of  them  resumed  their  illicit  trade 
when  they  were  freed  on  bond  to  await 
trial. 

DEA  Administrator  John  R.  Bartels 
said: 
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the  criminal 
than  a  revolv- 


BarteLs  said  that  the  study  points  up 
the  need  for  pretrial  detfention  of  de- 
fendants in  illegal  narcotics  trafficking 
cstses  which  is  provided  for  in  the  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today  en- 
titled the  "Controlled  Subfetances  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1974." 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91-513, 
to  increase  the  pensdtles  for  violations 
of  that  act  and  to  revise  ttie  conditions 
of  release  applicable  to  petsons  charged 
with  such  violations.  1 

All  too  often  our  law  eniorcement  of- 
ficers will  expend  hundreds  of  man- 
hours  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  make 
a  successful  arrest  against  $i  major  illicit 
drug  dealer,  only  to  see  Uim  promptly 
released  on  bail  to  resuiQe  his  illegal 
activities.  By  allowing  most  major  nar- 
cotics violators  to  go  free  on  bail  for  long 
periods  of  time  before  trial,  we  are  ne- 
gating both  the  deterrent  ^ect  wid  the 
objectives  of  narcotics  law  enforcement. 
This  legislation  responds  "to  one  of  the 
greatest  frustrations  which  have  faced 
our  Federal  officers  in  thoir  attack  on 
drug  traffic  by  requiring  the  judge  In  set- 
ting conditions  of  pretrial  rtlesise  to  con- 
sider whether  the  defendant!  poses  a  dan- 
ger to  the  safety  of  others  and  their  prop- 
erty or  to  the  safety  of  the  oommunlty  in 
addition  to  the  usual  consideration  of 
risk  of  flight. 

Ball  would  be  denied  undjer  this  legis- 
lation if  in  the  absence  of  some  compel- 
ling circumstance  the  judge  finds  that 
the  defendant  Is,  first,  a  sec(^nd  offender: 
second,  has  been  arrested  while  on  re- 
lease in  connection  with  an()ther  felony; 
third,  is  a  nonresident  alien;  or  fourth,  is 
a  fugitive  at  the  time  of  artfest. 

A  special  pretrial  hearing  shall  be  held 
by  the  judge  at  the  time  of  arraignment 
to  determine  whether  the  defendant  may 
be  released  on  bail.  This  legislation  fur- 
ther provides  that  cases  of  defendants 
who  are  denied  bail  shall  be  placed  on  an 
expedited  calendar  and  triM  shall  com- 
mence within  60  days  of  Pie  date  on 
which  he  was  denied  release. 

This  legislation  also  increases  the  pen- 
alties for  drug  dealers.  For  the  first  time 
Federal  law  would  prescribe  a  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  3  years  for 
a  first  time  drug  dealer  convicted  of  traf- 
ficking in  heroin,  cocaine,  ^lorphine,  or 
methadone  and  a  minimum,  sentence  of 
not  less  than  10  years  for  la  second  or 
subsequent  offense.  | 

In  1970  the  Congress  reviled  its  posi- 
tion amd  enacted  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
The  legislation  which  I  hav^  introduced 
today  would  amend  the  act  t<)  accomplish 
what  It  purported  to  do  in  19f70,  and  that 
was  to  prevent  and  control  dr|ug  abuse. 


PRICE  EQUALIZATION  ^JEEDED 
FOR  RESIDUAL  pIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.ithe  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Nfr.  Clbvi- 
LAND)  is  recognized  for  5  mi^iutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  have 
previously  addressed  the  House  on  sev- 


eral occasions  concerning  the  effect  In- 
creased oil  prices  are  having  on  New 
England  consumers.  I  pointed  out  that 
if  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
would  Implement  its  legislative  authority 
to  equalize  the  price  of  residual  oU  na- 
tionally, some  relief  for  the  New  England 
consumer  could  be  felt  Immediately. 

Figures  published  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  show  that  while  all  energy 
prices  have  increased,  residual  oU  has 
gone  up  much  more  drastically  than 
either  coal  or  gas.  Since  New  England  is 
heavily  dependent  on  imported  oU  for  its 
electric  power  generation,  this  price  rise 
has  been  de7astating  to  the  consumer 
who  Is  paying  for  it  directly  by  means  of 
a  fuel  adjustment  charge. 

Earlier  I  printed  comments  from  out- 
raged constituents  who  were  evidently 
hard  pressed  in  meeting  their  electric 
bills.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  received  from 
the  vice  president  of  the  Public  Service 
Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  who  is  equally 
concerned  about  the  situation,  and  is 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  act  now  on  equalizing  the 
price  of  residual  oU. 

Mr.  Sinville's  post  scrlptum  refers  to 
the  entire  New  England  area.  If  25  per- 
cent of  the  oil  units  could  be  converted 
to  coal,  it  would  certainly  help  the  situa- 
tion. But  here  stgain  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  are  not  facing  that 
problem. 
The  letter  follows: 

Public  Sbbvicx  Co.. 
Manchester,  NM..  May  21, 1974. 
Hon.  Jamzs  C.  Clxvxlaitd, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Raybum  House  Office  BuUdtng, 
WasMnffton,  D.O. 

DzAK  CoNGRrssuAir  Cltyxlanb  :  The  people 
of  New  Hampshire  and  New  England  are  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  petroleum  products  and 
electricity  because  only  foreign  heavy  oil  is 
avaUable  at  higher  prices  than  domestic  oil. 
The  Emergency  Petroleum  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides tot  fuel  supplies  to  be  made  available 
to  aU  regions  of  the  country  at  equitable 
prices  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Authority.  The  supply  allocations  pro- 
cedure has  worked  very  well,  but  we  have 
not  seen  or  heard  anything  abou;  price 
equaUty. 

The  economy  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
England  Is  suffering,  and  business  and  In- 
dustry have  been  placed  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  flrms  In  other  regions  be- 
cause of  the  high  prices  of  oil.  The  adverse 
Impact  will  result  In  fewer  Jobs  and  less  ex- 
pendable Income  In  the  region. 

The  people  are  outraged  at  the  high  prices, 
and  they  are  up  in  arms  all  over  New  Eng- 
land. 

We  respectfully  request  your  assistance  In 
obtaining   price  equality   In   on   prices   tm 
New   Hampshire   from   the   Federal   Knergy 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 

D.  E.  SxNvniji, 

Vice  President. 
P.8.  The  figure  BUI  TaUman  gave  you  that 
25%  of  the  oU  units  could  be  converted  to 
coal  Is  correct. 


THE  ILLUSIONS  OP  DETENTE— 15TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


15th  anniversary  of  our  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  and  Week  will  be  observed 
here  and  abroad  this  July  14-20.  The  an- 
nual observance  is  called  for  in  Public 
Law  86-90  which,  in  July  1959,  Congi-ess 
passed  and  President  Eisenhower  sifiiied 
into  law.  On  this  15th  anniversary  no 
subject  is  more  pressing  and  worthy  of 
national  discussion  than  that  of  d6tente. 
With  a  developed  captive  nations  anal- 
ysis of  global  affairs  over  this  period,  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Unl- 
versity,  who  authored  the  resolution  and 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  deals  with  the  subject  imder 
the  title  of  "The  Illusions  of  Detente." 
His  penetrating  article  Is  published  in 
the  internationally  renowned  Journal, 
the  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  I  urge  every 
American  to  read  this  challenging  anal- 
ysis as  part  of  the  observance  of  this 
15th  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week;  and  I  am  inserting  the  article  in 
the  Record  for  this  purpose: 

Thi  Uxttsions  or  DtrxNTx 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

Little  is  It  recognized  or  understood  in  the 
Free  World  that  the  essential  freedom  mes- 
sage of  the  two  towering  Russian  Intel- 
lectuals, Andrei  Sakharov  and  Alexander  I. 
Solahenltsyn,  conforms  almost  precisely  with 
the  established  captive  nations  analysis.  In 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  power 
to  the  national  borders  of  Russia  and  the 
renunciation  of  Marxism-Leninism  they, 
and  countless  l>ehlnd  them  in  the  USSR,  are' 
in  essence  caUlng  for  the  freedom  of  the 
crucial  non-Ruaslan  nations  In  the  USSR, 
the  surcease  of  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm, 
and  the  open  admission  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
Marxist  philosophy  In  the  whole  area  of  the 
capUve  nations.'  Both  strike  at  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  captive  nations  analysis, 
namely  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  USSR,  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallsm,  and  both  point  to  this 
basic  analytical  structure  of  thought  with- 
out wbloh  the  conception  of  "a  structure  of 
peace"  in  our  time  cannot  but  become  a 
colossal  Illusion. 

Relatively  few  circles  and  organizations  In 
this  country  embrace  the  captive  nations 
structure  of  thought,  but  they  can  take 
great  pride  and  realistic  Inspiration  In  this 
significant  fact  that  their  thought  Is  sub- 
stantially supported  by  these  liberal  Russian 
and  other  expressions  born  of  hard  expe- 
rience, real  Insights,  and  courageous  hope  In 
the  USSR.  A  more  solid  source  of  verification 
In  the  present  could  scarcely  be  anticipated. 
Certain  circles  In  our  government  and  aca- 
demla,  organizations  like  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
National  Captive  Nattons  Committee,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
and  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League,  and 
scores  of  alert  private  citizens  have  now  the 
moral  obligation  of  fully  supixnttng  In  turn 
the  liberal  Russian  and  non-Russian  voices  In 
the  USSR.  For  a  structure  of  enduring  peace 
and  prospective  freedom  will  rest  far  more 
on  this  parallelism  of  mutual  thought  and 
action  than  on  any  series  of  bargained  deals 
between  Free  World  governments  and  the 
tyrannical,  totalitarian  government  of  the 
USSR. 

THE    16TH    AMNTVEaauiT    OX    CAPTIVX    NATIONS' 
WXKK 

A  no  finer  national  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  basic  Issue  and  the  growing 
lUuslons  of  detente  could  be  had  than  In 
this   year's    annual    observance    of   Captive 

'Compare  with  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  USA. 
and.  The  Soviet  Myth,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn., 
1071. 
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Nations  Week,  July  14-20.  The  1974  Week 
will  be  the  i6th  anniversary  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution,  passed  by  Congress 
in  July  1960,  and  signed  into  PubUc  Law 
80-90  by  Presldeut  Elsenhower.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  as  one  account  puts  it.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  visited  Moscow  and  at  the  very 
start  "Khnishcbev  was  furious  about  the 
captive  nations  resolution,  saying  "It  stinks 
and  Is  provocative." " »  Now,  fllteen  years 
later.  President  Nlxou  meets  with  Brezhnev 
in  Moscow,  and  Russian  freedom  voices 
enunciate  the  fundamental  contents  of  the 
resolution.  Personalltlea  on  the  diplomatic 
stage  will  come  and  go^  but  the  historlco- 
analytlcal  framework  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion Is  girded,  remains  the  same.  Indeed,  a 
careful  reading  of  the  resolution  today  would 
serve  as  a  wholesome  antidote  to  the  numer- 
ous evolving  Illusions  of  detente  and  would 
guard  us  against  the  perilous  risks  we  face 
m  the  pursuit  of  this  so-called  pragmatic 
policy.' 

In  each  year  since  1060  the  third  week 
of  July  has  been  marked  by  a  presidential 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  simi- 
lar proclamations  by  most  of  our  State  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  of  large  cities,  observances 
of  the  Week  in  Congress  and  by  committees 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  even  some 
17  foreign  countries  participating  in  the 
event.  With  one-third  of  mankind  stlU  in 
totalitarian,  oonununlst  captivity,  no  broader 
object  of  concern  for  human  and  national 
rights  and  independence  exists  than  in  the 
context  of  the  captive  nations  in  toto.  In 
1073,  deq;>ite  the  euphoric  overtones  of  de- 
tente and  inward  Free  World  concerns  of 
various  types,  the  Week  was  widely  and  suc- 
cessfully observed  in  this  country,  in  the 
Par  East  from  Seoul  to  Saigon,  and  In  parts 
of  Western  Europe.  On  this  16th  aimlversary, 
supported  by  realistic,  vocal  counterparts 
such  as  Solzhenitsyn,  Sakharov  and  others 
in  or  from  the  USSR,  the  Week's  observers 
cannot  but  focus  their  primary  attention  on 
the  spreading,  dangerous  lUusions  of  detente. 

THX     EXISTING     THRESHOLD      OF     NEW      CAFTTVE 
■NAtlONS 

All  the  diplomatic  fiurry,  motion  and  sum- 
mitry Of  the  past  few  yeare  haven't  made  a 
dent  in  the  overall  structure  of  the  captive 
nations.  In  other   words,  the  fundamental 
reality  of  the  captive  nations  In  toto  remains 
unchanged  and.  If  anything,  some  proliferat- 
ing lUuslons  of  detente  have  tended  to  ob- 
scure this  fundamental  fact  even  to  the  sug- 
gestlve  extent  of  accepting  their  permanent 
captivity,  all  In  a  spurious  vein  of  maintain- 
ing world  peace.  The  slmplp,  historical  truth 
Is  that  an  enduring  structure  of  peace  cannot 
possibly  be  founded  on  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  captive  nstlons,  extending  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Pacific  and  into  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  ultimate  and  determining  ques- 
tion is  whether  d6tente.  as  presently  con- 
ceptualized and  developed,  can  accommodate 
not  so  much  the  oppressive  Red  regimes  but 
more  so  the  liberating  forces  in  the  captive 
nations  and  peoples  themselves  to  begin  to 
alter  the  underlying  reality  of  communist 
captivity  that  has  been  and  is  the  prime 
source  of  world  division  and  threat  to  global 
peace.  If  not,  then  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
Free  World  will  be  at  a  security  peril  point 
unparalleled  In  history. 

Part  of  the  antidote  to  present  illusions  of 
detente  Is  surely  a  memorized  review  of  the 
long  list  of  captive  nations.  The  permanent 
Imprfiit  of  this  list  on  one's  mind  is  a  secure, 
inteUectual  anchor  to  reality  whereby  the 
conceptual  illusions  of  detente  may  be  easUy 
discerned  and  discarded: 

•John  R.  Cauley.  "Washington  Beat— Hob- 
nobbing With  History,"  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. AprU  30.  1074,  p.  13819. 

•For  background  material  see  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky.  The  Vulnerable  Russians.  New 
York,  1967. 


year  of  Communist  domination 
People  or  nation: 

Armenia 1920 

Azerbaijan   1920 

Byelorussia    1920 

Cossackla  1920 

Georgia  1920 

Idel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Far  Eastern  Republic 1922 

Turkestan 1932 

Mongolian  People's  Republic ..  1924 

Estonia   1940 

Latvia   1940 

Lithuania 1940 

Albania 1 , 1946 

Bulgaria   ' . i946 

Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  et  cetera,  in 

Yugoslavia  1946 

Poland ■ . 1947 

Romania  1047 

Czecho-Slovakla 1948 

North  Korea 1940 

Hungary  1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet   1961 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cuba 1960 

It  should  be  stressed  that  almost  half  of 
the  captive  nations  are  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself.  Of  these,  most  were  conquered  by  So- 
viet Russian  force  after  World  Vfta  I  and 
forcibly  incorporated  into  a  newly-formed 
empire-state  called  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  at  the  end  of  1922.  They 
form  the  foundation  of  Moscow's  outer  em- 
pire in  Central  Europe,  Asia  and  Cuba.  With- 
out these  foundational  captive  nations,  par- 
ticularly Ukraine — the  largest  non-Russian 
nation  of  46  mUUon  both  in  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  Europe — imperialist  Moscow  coxildn't 
possibly  maintain  Its  outo-  empire  of  cap- 
tive nations  and  threaten  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  peace  of  the  world.  An  un- 
famUiarlty  or  less  than  vivid  appreciation  of 
these  historical  and  logical  essentials  cannot 
but  mislead  us  In  treacherous  US-USSR  re- 
lations. Without  them  the  fundamental 
messages  of  Solzhenitsyn*  and  StkkharoV 
are  lost,  for  they  call  for  the  sureeaee  of 
Soviet  Russian  domination  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR. 

As  emphasized  during  the  '73  Week,  the 
unstabUlzlng  effects  of  detente  with  both 
Peking  and  Moscow  and  avoidable  diplo- 
matic compromises  have  placed  additional 
nations  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  cap- 
tive ones.*  Unquestionably,  this  threshold 
of  new  captive  nations  continues  to  exist 
and  the  testing  of  our  abUlty  and  wUl  to 
protect  them  from  becoming  captive  will 
definitely  be  forthcoming  as  calculated  time 
and  circumstance  will  determine.  A  weaken- 
ing of  our  alliance  with  the  Republics  of 
Korea  and  China,  signified  especially  by  any 
withdrawal  of  fuU  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  latter,  would  open  up  opportimltles  for 
their  potentUl  Red  aggressors.  The  com- 
promised situation  in  Vietnam,  where  three 
"Vletnams"  now  exist,  the  convenient  Lao- 
tlou  coalition  government,  and  the  deep  vul- 
nerabilities of  Cambodia  form  a  staging  area 
for  continued  North  Vietnamese  aggression, 
backed  up  primarily  by  Moscow.  The  prime 
target  is.  of  course,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  here,  toa  the  challenge  wUl  be  made  as 
to  whether  our  totally  Justified  sacrifices  In 
tliwartlngjtbe  expansion  of  the   family  of 


•Theodore  Shabad.  "Solzhenitsyn  Asks 
Kremlin  Tb  Abandon  Communism  and  Split 
Up  Soviet  tftUOh."  The  New  York  Times 
March  3.  1974. 

"Reuters.  "Sakharov  Criticizes  Author." 
The  Washington  Post.  AprU  16.  1974. 

•  On  The  Threshold  of  New  Captive  Na- 
tions. USOPO,  Washington,  1973. 


captive  nations  wm  have  been  In  vain.  A  di- 
plomacy of  accommodating  compromise, 
which  always  results  to  the  net  advantage 
of  the  Red  aggressor,  ts  scarcely  a  guarantee 
of  continued  freedom  from  communist  dom- 
ination. 

THE     CONCEPT     OF     MOSCOW'S     TROIKA     POLICY 

For  an  evaluation  with  perspective  and 
understanding  of  these  prospective  develop- 
ments aUd  the  illusions  of  dete^ite,  the  con- 
cept of  Moscow's  traditional  troika  policy 
is  milspensable.  A  firm  imprint  of  this  con- 
cept prevents  one  from  being  easUy  swayed 
by  relatively  meaningless  transitory  events 
that  supposedly  ^ter  the  basic  structure  of 
conditions  ind  arrangements  depicted  hete. 
Based  on  the  inner  and  outer  contours  o^ 
Moscow's  empire,  the  concept  is  really  the 
format  of  Moscow's  strategy  on  a  ^obal  scale, 
allowing  for  wide  flexibility  cf  subordinate 
strategic  and  tactical  plays  m  an  equally 
wide  variety  of  fields,  ranging  from  sports 
to  space.  The  concept  accommodates  any 
new  development  in  the  expansion  of  Mos- 
cow's Interests,  Influence  or  power,  whether 
in  the  Mideast,  Africa,  Latin  America  or  In 
Western  Europe,  via  Portugal  perhaps.  The 
fundamental  Importance  of  the  concept  s 
that  it  constantly  relates  the  devexopiaencs 
and  operations  of  the  two  "external"  horses 
of  the  troika  to  the  one  anchor  horse  of 
"Internal"  empire  developments.  .I^ove  all 
for  the  present.  It  serves  to  explode  certain 
circulating,  conceptual  Illusions  svirround- 
Ing  detente. 

As  elaborated  In  the  '73  Week,  the  troika 

consists  of  (1)  the  anchor  horse  racing  co- 
ward a  controUed,  totalitarian  and  imperi- 
alist consolidation  within  both  the  inner 
empire  In  the  USSR  and  the  outer  empire 
In  the  so-called  satellite  states  of  Central 
Europe:  (2)  guided  by  the  effective  'peace- 
ful coexistence"  sub-strategy,  the  second  unit 
pointing  In  the  direction  of  a  dlrldfe-and- 
subvert  process  In  the  West;  and  (3)  the 
final  part,  stUl  generated  by  "wars  of  na- 
tional Uberatlon,"  galloping  In  a  progressive 
Infiltration  and  undermining  of  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world."  Each  pait  of  the 
troika  is  continually  reflected  by  some  not- 
able, varying  current  events. 

As  for  the  first,  the  hyper-KGB  actlvitiea 
In  the  USSR,  the  arrests  of  hundreds  of  In- 
tellectuals In  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  and  the 
BSFSB,  the  unremitting  surge  of  militarism, 
the  tightening  of  economic  controls  and  re- 
gionalizing economic  plans  to  reduce  further 
national  republic  distinctions,  and  campant 
Russlficatlon  to  destroy  the  nationalism  of 
each  non-Russian  nation  are  just  a  few 
points.  In  the  outer  sphere  of  Mo6Ccw'<  em- 
pire, de^lte  the  superficial  maverlcklsm  of 
Romania,  the  spectre  of  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine hovers  In  tact  over  aU  the  "satellite*" 
and  Is  currently  reinforced  by  more  tightened 
political  and  economic  controls  In  Koimanta, 
Poland  and  Hungary  to  more  or  less  keep  In 
step  with  the  rest  uzuler  cover  of  "economic 
Integration."'  Regarding  the  second  troika 
unit,  the  growing  InstabUltles  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  indicated  by  the  Brandt  case,  the 
communist  showing  in  France  and  Portugal, 
and  changes  In  Greece,  provide  a  highly  Im- 
proved environment  for  a  myriad  of  <^;>ere- 
tlons  aimed  chiefly  at  the  weakening  and  even 
Olsmantllng  of  NATO.  As  shown  In  the  Mid- 
east, Moscow's  third  horse,  ridden  by  defense 
minister  Andrei  A.  Grechko,  has  become  a 
heavy  bearer  of  arms  not  only  Ui  that  region 
but  also  throughout  Africa  and  parts  of  Asia 
and  Latin  America 

It  should  be  obvious  that  these  global  pre- 
tensions of  Moscow  and  its  vast  network  of 
operations  to  realize  Ite  unrenoiuced  goal  of 
world  domlnatlcoi  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  Inordinate  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  captive  nations,  particularly 
those  In  the  USSR  Itself,  and  of  the  Russian 


'  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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people  u  a  wbole.  The  firlina  cluu-acter  and 
moUve  of  tbe  US8B  are  not  sociiUlxt  but 
raUier  technocratic,  totalltarl^  and  mlUtar- 
^Ic,  wttb  meet  at  the  Kremltn  rulers  being 
trained  In  the  Stalin  mould «  armed  to  the 
teeth,  Intent  upK>n  achieving  military  superi- 
ority, and  ready  to  fumlah  an^  to  all  trouble 
spota  of  the  world.  Viewed  globally,  the  Cold 
War  m  Its  real  ^nae  has  not  dlmtaUhed;  as 
manipulated  b^-  Moscow,  Its  gears  have  slm- 
pTy  been  shifted,  with  low-k^ed  operations 
In  one  area.  Intense  represslfe  measures  In 
another,  and  incessant  plays  on  "American 
Imperialism"  In  a  third.  Skillfully  employing 
the  "peaceful  coexistence"  stiiitegem  and  Its 
low-keyed  tactics,  Moecow  sacks  bath  time 
and  critical  economic  means  to  sustain  and 
expand  this  overall  structure  and  Its  mani- 
fold activities  for  the  historic  moment  when 
Its  diplomacy  and  adjunct  mUjtary  and  other 
factors  will  directly  confront, the  West,  and 
the  XSS.  In  partlcTUar,  at  clear -feut  advantages 
to  Itself.  ^ 


THE  IMPER/tTIVES  OF<  PRODUC- 
TIVITY  IMPROVEIiiENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiiore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous^,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  following  statement  by 
John  A.  Creedy,  president,  Water  Trans- 
port Association,  tn  today's  Rxcokd: 
The  Iicpnunvia  or  Paa^ucnvrrr 

iMntOVKMXKT  : 

(By  John  A.  Creedjy) 

A  little  over  two  years  ago,  the  water  car- 
riers urged  that  priority  attention  should  be 
given  to  understanding  how  Unproved  pro- 
ductivity Is  achieved  In  traasportatlon.  It 
has  been  a  curiously  neglectad  subject,  de- 
spite Its  obvious  Importance  lor  the  pricing 
of  transportation. 

The  water  carriers  have  a  lUeful  story  to 
tell.  In  the  IJKJO's  they  achieved  a  decade 
of  declining  average  revenue  per  ton  mile, 
despite  rising  Inflation  and  rising  costs.  Gen- 
erally, the  same  story  can  be  developed  for 
the  Great  Lakes  ore  carriers,  the  coastwise 
and  Intercoastal  container  operators  and  the 
Inland  barge  carriers.  The  donvnward  curve 
has  now  turned  upward  under  the  pressure 
of  rising  costs  and  inflation,  but  It  has  not 
turned  up  nearly  as  sharply  as  other  ele- 
ments In  the  economy. 

Let  us  begin  by  agreeing  that  when  we 
discuss  productivity  we  are  talking  about 
the  efficient  use  of  all  resourtes.  capital  as 
well  as  labor.  | 

For  a  homely  Illustration,  l^t  us  consider 
the  productivity  of  50  men  with  shovels 
digging  a  ditch.  It  may  be  poealble  to  work 
the  60  men  harder,  give  them  bigger  shovels 
or  provide  them  with  some  sort  of  Incentive 
to  Improve  their  production.  But  we  can 
readily  see  that  ImproTemetit  in  produc- 
tivity for  them  would,  under  rprmal  circum- 
stances, be  limited.  1 

Invest  In  a  bulldozer,  howfever,  and  one 
man  may  be  able  to  do  the  wt)rk  of  60  men 
at  much  leas  cost.  Make  a  lai^e  capital  in- 
vestment. Give  the  worker  a  far  more  pro- 
ductive tool  than  a  shovel  Chrtput  Is  up, 
cost  la  down.  < 

It  Is  probably  a  sound  generalization  that 
In  water  transportation  and  also  In  other 
modes  of  ^an^)ortatloD,  we  are  not  looking 
for  advances  In  science  to  promote  improved 
productivity.  Practically  everything  we  need 
is  on  the  abelf  waiting  to  be' purchased.  It 
takes  no  bremkthrough  In  technology  to  build 
a  Great  Lakes  self-unloader  Which  requires 
one-third  lea*  crew  than  its  pHedecessor,  but 
which  canlea  twice  as  much  targo  and  un- 


loads It  on  the  bcmk  at  10,000  tons  an  hour 
compared  to  3.000  tons.  The  technology  to 
do  that  is  in  hand.  We  have  built  container 
vessels  capable  of  33  knots  to  replace  tboe^ 
which  can  only  operate  at  16  knots.  We  have 
built  river  towboats  of  10,000  horsepower 
to  replace  those  of  6,000  or  leas.  The  new 
boats  are  capable  of  pushing  a  very  much 
larger  load  than  the  old. 

There  is  no  technical  bar  to  Installing 
automated  classification  yards  for  railroads, 
or  Improving  track  so  that  It  will  take 
hearler  trains  at  faster  speeds.  Practical 
methods  for  control  of  utilization  of  freight 
cars  exist. 

The  problem  Is  not  that  Improved  tech- 
nology doesn't  exist.  It  exists  all  right.  Nor  is 
It  that  heavy  investment  hasn't  gone  into 
buying  Improvement  In  technology  In  the 
past.  The  problem  Is  that  for  large  segments 
of  transportation  the  cycle  of  earnings  lead- 
ing to  investment  In  Improved  technology, 
leading  to  better  earnings,  leading  to  still 
more  investment  in  further  Improvements  in 
efficiency  has  been  Interrupted. 

X  sometimes  think  It  would  be  very  useful 
If  the  salesmen  who  have  the  Job  of  selling 
their  Improved  and  more  efficient  products 
to  transportation  companies  could  change 
places  every  six  months  with  the  traffic  man- 
ager of  their  own  companies  whose  Job  it  Is 
to  keep  freight  rates  from  rialng.  The  money 
isn't  there  to  buy  Improved  efficiency  and  if 
the  salesmen  saw  this,  there  might  be  a 
breakthrough  of  understanding  on  the 
freight J-ate  side. 

The  consequences  of  this  Interruption  In 
the  cycle  for  the  shipper  are  severe.  Without 
earnings  sufficient  to  support  heavy  invest- 
ment in  Improved  technology  and  better 
ways  of  doing  things,  a  large  segment  of  the 
transport  industry  Is  in  a  lockstep  of  rising 
costs  which  cannot  be  offset  by  improved 
efficiency. 

Until  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  ship- 
per focus  their  attention  on  doing  something 
constructive  about  this  earnings-investment 
cycle,  large  segments  of  transportation  are  In 
for  a  period  of  rising  freight  rates  and  de- 
teriorating service. 

We  need  to  mount  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tion program  on  the  function  of  profit  in  the 
profit  system.  Regulators  and  shippers  do  not 
seem  to  understand  what  the  function  of 
profit  U  or,  if  we  want  to  be  charitable  about 
it.  have  forgotten.  Anyone  who  imagines  that 
some  alternative  to  the  profit  system,  such 
as  government  ownership,  can  produce  effl- 
clencea  In  transportation  la  flying  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence.  The  regulators  and  the 
shippers  have  combined  to  sit  far  too  heavily 
on  profits  in  transportation.  They  have  so 
fundamentally  undermined  the  profit  system 
that  efficiency  has  been  seriously  affected. 

Any  business  operates  as  an  equation.  On 
the  one  hand  are  needed  revenues  and  earn- 
ings and  on  the  other  hand  Is  the  supply  of 
service.  If  the  earnings  and  revenues  are  in- 
adequate, the  supply  of  service  falls  off.  Solv- 
ing that  equation  equitably  for  both  carriers 
and  shippers  Is  the  outstanding  challenge  of 
this  decade. 

As  a  contribution  to  an  education  pro- 
gram on  the  function  of  profit,  we  have  de- 
veloped some  information  on  how  it  wu  poe- 
slble  for  the  barge  Industry's  rates  to  decline 
for  almost  a  decade  despite  rising  costs  of 
labor  and  materials.  A  similar  showing  could 
be  made  for  our  Great  Lakes  members  and 
the  ocean  container  operators. 

We  have  used  as  an  example  one  of  the 
leading  barge  companies  operating  on  the 
Mlaslssippl-Ohlo  river  system.  Thla  is  a  well- 
managed,  progressive  company  which  has  a 
cargo  consist  typical  of  the  major  carriers.  It 
competes  vigorously  all  over  the  river  sys- 
tem. 


We  have  taken  Information  on  trends  in 
ciq>ltal  Input,  wages,  costs  of  barges,  average 
revenue  per  cargo  ton  mile,  the  consumer 
price  index,  cargo  ton  miles  per  boat  day 
and  cargo  ton  mllea  per  man  day  as  useful 
measiuws  to  describe  changes  in  efficiency. 

Our  first  measure  shows  the  history  of 
capital  Investment  per  crew  person  from  1945 
through  1073,  with  1946  aa  100  percent. 

From  1946  to  1968  the  trend  of  Increase 
was  relatively  modest  compared  to  the  later 
period.  Wages  per  day  rose  at  a  faster  rate 
than  Investment.  Revenue  per  cargo  ton 
mile  roee  slightly  less  than  the  consumer 
price  index,  but  It  Increased.  By  the  year  195S 
cargo  revenues  per  ton  mile  were  stable, 
neither  increasing  nor  decreasing. 

Now  In  1958  a  sharp  change  takes  place. 
Capital  investment  per  crew  person  had 
tripled  between  1946  and  1968,  but  In  the 
next  12  years,  from  a  much  larger  base, 
capital  Investment  nearly  quadrupled  per 
crew  person. 

The  effect  on  the  revenue  per  cargo  ton 
mile  was  dramatic. 

Revenues  per  ton  mile  declined  until  by 
1968  the  average  revenue  per  cargo  ton  mile 
was  actually  below  the  1946  level.  Since  then, 
of  course,  rates  have  been  forced  up  by  in- 
flation and  cost  increases,  but  by  the  end 
of  1972,  whereas  the  consumer  price  Index 
had  doubled,  average  revenue  per  cargo  ton 
mile  bad  Increased  only  30  per  cent  over 
1946. 

What  did  the  heavy  investment  buy?  First 
there  was  a  switch  from  600  ton  barges  to 
baxges  capable  of  carrying  1.200  tons  or  more, 
greater  capacity  per  unit.  Second,  there  was 
a  major  breakthrough  in  horsepower  per  boat 
from  2,600  to  a  range  of  6.000  to  9,000  horse- 
power. This  made  poeslble  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tows  from  16.000  tons 
per  tow  to  tows  ranging  upward  of  40,000 
tons. 

But  the  heavy  investment  bought  more 
than  economies  of  scale  resulting  from  larger 
barges  and  larger  tows.  It  bought  more  re- 
liable marine  engines  pertnitting  fewer  crew 
members,  better  communications  systems, 
better  control  of  utilization  of  barges,  better 
training  of  crews  and  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  boats.  In  short,  it  bought  all  those 
things  an  efficient,  alert  and  skilled  man- 
agement can  develc^  when  the  Income  flow 
is  sufficient. 

In  the  period  from  the  end  of  World  War  n 
until  1968.  cargo  ton  miles  per  boat  day  roee 
from  321,000  to  686,000,  about  double.  Barge 
rates  were  rising  slowly,  lagging  the  con- 
sumer price  Index.  Between  1958  and  1972 
cargo  ton  miles  per  boat  day  roee  from  686,- 
000  to  1,800.000,  nearly  triple.  A  more  ex- 
pensive boat,  but  more  powerful  and  with  a 
smaller  crew  was  doing  three  times  the  work 
of  the  1958  boat. 

Similarly,  from  the  end  of  World  War  n 
to  1968  cargo  ton  miles  per  man  day  roee 
from  16.000  to  32,000,  about  double.  But  from 
1958  to  1972,  cargo  ton  miles  per  man  day 
roee  from  33,000  to  141,000,  more  than 
quadruple. 

Wages  of  course  roee  during  the  period. 
Coat  per  ton  of  capacity  is  an  Interesting 
measure.  It  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1968.  Other  costs  also  increased  substantially 
during  the  i>erlod  but  it  is  interesting  that 
these  cost  Increases  were  more  than  offset  by 
Increases  In  productivity  until  1968  when  the 
average  revenue  per  cargo  ton  mile  was 
forced  upward. 

Future  productivity  Increases  will  be  pur- 
chased with  much  heavier  investment  than 
In  the  past.  In  1972  there  appeared  to  be  a 
downturn  In  the  thirty-year  trend  of  pro- 
ductivity improvement.  Whether  this  will  re- 
verse Itself  in  response  to  heavy  Investment 
remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly.  If  income  falls 
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below  the  level  required  to  make  these  heavy 
Investments,  efficiency  will  decline  and  rate 
Increases  will  accelerate. 

The  relation  of  Income  to  Investment  Is  the 
key  relationship  to  watch.  Is  Income  sufficient 
to  fund  the  necessary  investment?  If  it  Isn't, 
the  efficiency  of  the  enterprise  declines. 

What's  out  ahead  for  barging? 

A  bank  stabOleatlon  program  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  to  prevent  the  river  from  cutting 
Into  its  banks  and  undermining  railroads. 
Isolating  power  plants  and  the  like  Is  con- 
centiaUBg  the  current.  Tbe  river  is  digging 
Itself  out  a  deeper  channel.  When  It  has  done 
so,  toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  a  guaran- 
teed 13  foot  channel  will  be  poeslble  replacing 
the  present  9  foot  channel  guarantee.  When 
that  happens,  towboats  of  12,000  horsepower 
and  capacity  Increases  of  about  43  per  cent 
compared  to  present  tows  will  be  possible. 

Efficient  loading  and  unloading  systems  for 
general  cargo  commodities  will  be  explored. 
For  any  commodity  which  can  be  pumped  or 
thaC  will  flow  such  as  a  liquid,  grain,  coal, 
cement  and  the  like,  the  river  transfer  sys- 
tems are  highly  efficient.  A  barge  loaded  with 
1,200  tons  of  grain  can  be  unloaded  In  less 
than  an  hour. 

But  for  steel  and  othet  similar  commod- 
ities, loading  and  unloading  are  extremely 
tedious,  often  taking  as  much  as  a  week  to 
complete.  Heavy  Investment  in  improving  ef- 
ficiency in  handling  steel  and  palletized  car- 
goes of  various  kinds  Is  a  current  goal. 

Current  bottlenecks  in  terms  of  obsolete 
locks  In  the  river  system  exist  which  are  be- 
ing removed,  but  until  then  delays  and  inef- 
ficiencies are  inevitable. 

The  Gulf  Intraccastal  Canal  needs  widen- 
ing and  deepening.  This  canal  will  only  ac- 
commodate tows  rf  six  barges  compared  to 
40  on  the  lo^er  Mississippi.  Rates  on  this 
canal  have  traditionally  been  one  third 
higher  than  on  the  Mlsslsstppf-Ohlo  system 
because  the  efficiencies  of  the  more  powerful 
boats  cannot  be  applied  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  canal  Itself  has  retiUTied  more  than 
$27  In  freight  savings  for  every  public  $1  in- 
vested. A  project  for  widening  and  deepening 
would  pay  handsome  dividends  In  Improved 
efficiency. 

But  all  these  possibilities  for  improved  pro- 
ductivity are  in  the  future.  What  bothers  the 
carriers  today  Is  galloping  Inflation  which  Is 
fimdamentally  eroding  the  capital  base  and 
the  Income  flow.  As  the  water  carriers  have 
pointed  out  many  tlmea  before,  unless  infla- 
tion as  It  happens  Is  reflected  promptly  In 
prices,  under-depreciatlon  results  and  the 
Income  falls  short  of  providing  for  necessary 
Investment. 

Regulators,  along  with  many  shippers,  look 
backward  at  carrier  expenses  and  revenues. 
We  must  persuade  both  regulators  and  ship- 
pers to  look  forward  at  the  capital  require- 
ments of  the  future  if  the  transport  Industry 
Is  to  regain  Its  health. 

A  vehicle  for  doing  this  has  recently  been 
set  up  within  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America.  It  is  called  the  Transport  In- 
vestment Council  and  could  pin  down  that 
all-important  income-investment  relation- 
ship. But  the  hour  Is  late.  We  are  whistling 
In  the  dark  if  we  think  that  the  ICC  or 
Congress  will  provide  the  Industry  with  any- 
thing more  than  stop  gap  measures.  Funda- 
mentally. It  Is  the  carriers  and  their  cus- 
tomers who  must  work  out  a  consensus. 

The  present  strategy  Is.  by  its  terms,  a 
"no  win"  strategy — frustrating  alike  to  both 
carriers  and  shippers.  We  need  a  mechan- 
ism, such  as  is  provided  in  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act,  to  determine  adequacy 
of  revenues  and  eanUngs.  Rate  lnci«ase  pro- 
posals which  by  definition  produce  less  than 
enough  pose  the  ultimate  question:  Is  any- 
one really  serious  about  reversing  the  trend 
to  nationalization? 


They  say  the  northeast  railroad  problem 
is  an  example  of  future  shock — that  it  will 
all  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  transport  indus- 
try in  due  time. 

If  a  railroad  serving  the  wealthiest  cor- 
porations in  the  country — an  area  account- 
ing for  better  than  fifty  per  cent  of  value 
added  by  manufacturing  in  the  country — 
can't  persuade  Its  customers  to  pay  rates 
which  cover  its  expenses,  including  income 
necessary  for  Investment  in  improved  effi- 
ciency, can  the  rest  of  the  transport  Industry 
expect  to  fare  very  differently  In  the  long 
run? 

I  must  say  that  today.  If  I  were  a  betting 
man,  I  would  expect  the  odds  to  be  heavily 
against  a  private  enterprise  solution  and 
heavily  in  favor  of  a  socialist  solution  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  lack  of  understand- 
ing o(  the  function  of  proflt  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

It  comes  through  so  clearly  in  the  question 
one  usually  gets  from  shippers:  How  do  we 
know  that  yoxir  profits  will  be  reinvested  on 
our  behalf?  What  a  revealing  question  that 
is!  They  will  be  reinvested  if  there  Is  a  profit 
incentive  to  reinvest  them.  That's  what  the 
proflt  system  Is  all  about.  If  there  isn't  ex- 
p>ectatlon  of  any  profit,  what  does  the  ship- 
per think  will  happen — a  lot  of  other  busi- 
nessmen will  Invest  nroney  to  subsidize  him? 
Apparently  so.  and  that's  why  I  would  bet 
on  a  socalist  solution  as  long  as  that  sort 
of  thinking  prevails  among  the  transporta- 
tion Industry's  customers. 

But  it  is  my  faith  that  by  concentrating 
attention  on  Investment  and  Its  relation  to 
Income,  which  is  readily  demonstrable,  and 
which  Is  the  obvious  and  neceasary  Impera- 
tive of  Improved  productivity,  lower  costs, 
stable  or  lo«ver  freight  rates,  we  can  get  out 
of  this  swamp  of  indecision  imd  prove  once 
again  that  the  proflt  system  out-perfonna 
any  other  system  so  far  invented. 


THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, after  aeveral  months  consideration  In 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  sugar  program  and  the  modest 
changes  proposed  In  the  Sugar  Act 
amendments,  I  have  had  to  conclude  that 
the  entire  program  is  In  need  of  drastic 
changes,  changes  which  this  bill  makes 
no  attempt  to  bring  about.  The  sugar 
urogram  as  It  exists  now  and  as  it  will 
be  perpetuated  by  this  bill,  is  responsible 
for  unnecessary  costs  to  the  public,  per- 
petuation of  uneconomic  and  inefficient 
conditions  of  sugar  production  both  here 
and  abroad,  unjustifiable  protection  of 
certain  domestic  industries,  an  arbitrary 
system  of  foreign  quotas  for  certain 
countries,  and  the  unseemly  spectacle  of 
highly  paid  lobbyists  descending  on  Con- 
gress to  plead  the  causes  of  their  foreign 
sponsors  each  time  the  Sugar  Act  is  to 
be  extended. 

In  the  recent  study  entitled  "The  Sugar 
Program"  by  Dr.  D.  Gale  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a 
comparison  is  made  of  U.S.  and  world 
sugar  prices  for  a  26-year  period.  There 
were  only  3  years  during  that  time  when 
the  world  price  was  higher  than  the  U.S. 


price.  The  other  23  years  the  world  price 
averaged  2.1  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  cost  in  the  United  States.  The  figures 
are  as  follows : 

UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD  SUGAR  PRICES,  19W-73  i 
(U.S.  cents  per  pound) 


United 

Quota 

Year 

States 

World 

pramium 

1948 

4.64 

4.23 

G.41 

1949 

4.94 

4.16 

.78 

19» 

5.09 

4.9( 

.11 

1951 „ 

5.07 

5.67 

-.60 

1952 

5.35 

4.17 

1.18 

1953 

5.43 

3.41 

2.02 

1954 

S.21 

3.26 

1.95 

1955 

5.00 

3.24 

1.76 

1956 

5.10 

3.43 

1.62 

1957 

5.30 

5.16 

.14 

1958 

5.41 

3.50 

1.91 

1959 

5.35 

2.97 

2.38 

1960 

5.35 

3.14 

2.21 

1961 

5.36 

2.91 

2.45 

1962 „ 

5.56 

2.98 

2.58 

1963 

7.27 

8.50 

-1.23 

1964 

5.96 

V.87 

.11 

1965.,, 

5.80 

2.12 

3.68 

1988 

6.03 

1.86 

4.17 

1967 

6.32 

1.99 

4.33 

1968 

6.54 

1.98 

4.56 

1969 

6. 75 

3.37 

138 

1970 

6.94 

3.75 

3.19 

1971 

7.39 

4.52 

2.87 

1972 

7.99 

7.43 

.56 

1973» 

S.6S 

9.31 

-.66 

>  The  prices  represent  the  returns  from  sugar  shipped  Irem 
Cuba  for  l94ft-60  and  tor  1961  to  date  from  greater  Caribbean 
ports  (induding  Brazil).  The  column  for  the  United  States  Is 
calculated  from  the  New  Yort(  duty-paid  price  for  raw  sugar 
minus  the  duty  and  sliipping  costs  to  New  York.  The  column 
called  World  represents  the  world  market  price.  For  further 
details,  see  source. 

I  January  through  September  only. 

Source:  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, History  and  Operations  of  the  U.S.  Ssgar  Program,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  sess,,  Way  14,  1962,  p.  15,  and  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sugar  Reports,  August  1973,  p.  16,  and  later  issues. 

American  consumers  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  these  lower  prices 
in  contrast  to  those  In  coimtrles  which 
bought  on  the  world  market.  One  such 
country  is  our  neighbor  Canada.  During 
the  period  of  1968-C9,  for  example,  the 
Canadian  retail  price  was  3  cents  or  more 
per  pound  less  than  the  U.S.  price. 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  prevents  us 
from  making  the  most  effective  use  of 
sugar  supplies  from  countries  with  low 
costs  of  production.  It  perpetuates  de- 
pendence on  sources  of  sugar  with  high 
costs  of  production  both  here  and 
abroad — in  the  case  of  some  countries  to 
which  we  have  assigned  quotas.  The 
study  by  Dr.  Johnson  presents  statistics 
as  to  the  prices  received  by  producers 
which  demonstrate  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  by  compari- 
son to  the  very  low  cost  in  several  coun- 
tries capable  of  considerable  sugar  pro- 
duction. Brazil  and  Mexico,  for  example, 
with  some  of  the  lowest  costs  in  the 
world,  account  for  a  tenth  of  the  world 
sugar  production.  Both  these  countries 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  in- 
crease their  production  if  a  market  Is 
available  for  their  sugar.  For  example, 
their  production  increased  27  to  30  per- 
cent by  1971  over  1961-65  levels.  Brazil  in 
particulsir,  if  given  a  larger  market  outlet 
such  as  in  the  United  States,  would  In- 
crease its  sugar  production  even  further. 
Dr.  Johnson's  figures  are  as  follows: 
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£3TH«AT£D  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  SUG  kR  PRODUCERS, 
.  ADJUSTED  TO  SUGAR  CAME  PRIi  ;ES,  1S70 


Country  and  kind 


Pricis 

rseetvt  d, 

sufic  ca  « 

bKIS 

(dolltn  |)  ir 
metric  tg  i) 


Sufir  une. 

Mexico '... 

Brazil 

Taiwan 

Maantius  >^^... 

Austriltai 

United  Stain.... 

Sa|arb«et3:>    " 

France » 

Germany 

Denmark... 

United  KjnfJMD  i 

Netherlands 

United  Statw.... 


4.:o 

4.    5 

5.0 

6.10 

10.10 

12.  !0 

11.!  5 
11.15 
U.!5 

11.  !b 
12.:? 

12.  n 


.  >  Pricea  ara  for  IKS. 
>  Actual  sugar  beet  prices  raeaived  were 


Germany,   Denmarli,   and  the  United   Kmgt  am,   {18   lor  the 


Netherlands  and  )tS  tor  the  United  States. 
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Pfoduction 

(million  torn, 

raw  value) 


2.5 
5.0 
.7 
.6 
2.2 
2.7 

2.4 
2.1 

.3 
1.1 

.7 
3.1 


[17.00  lor  France 


fayments  ara  In- 


cluded lor  Oie  IMted  States  andUnited  Kingi  om. 

Source:  Food  and  Agrie^jttural  Orjanlza  Ion  of  the  United 
Nations,  Production  Yearbook,  1971,  pp.  5S2-!  >5. 

Within  the  United  States  the  system 
of  setting  sugar  acreage  limjltatlons  by 
geographical  region  has  the  etfect  of  per- 
petuating sugar  production  ip  areas  no 
longer  suited  for  It,  such  ai  Colorado, 
areas  which  would  more  logically  be  oc- 
cupied growing  other  crops,  tand  deters 
region*  In  the  United  States  hot  having 
a  history  of  production  from  entering 
into  It.  A  good  extunple  Is  thai  Red  River 
Valley  of  Washington  State  wtich  is  pre- 
vented by  the  sugar  program  Irom  grow- 
ing enough  sugar  beeta  for  an  economical 


The  situation  became  so  bad  that  our 
capable  chairman  of  the  Agrlcultiire 
Committee,  Mr.  Poage,  had  to  warn  them 
against  wandering  about  at  will  In  the 
committee's  offices  reading  documents  on 
the  desks  of  stafif  members. 

Although  lisually  referred  to  as  a  -pro- 
gram for  assisting  the  sugar  pnxiucers 
in  the  United  States,  our  sugar  progrram 
is  equally  designed  to  protect  sugar  re- 
finers. Sugar  quotas  are  mor^  stringent 
against  refined  sugar  than  raw  sugar. 
Presently  only  1.4  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.   Imports  of  sugar  can  be  refined 
sugar.  This  amounts  to  a  virtual  prohibi- 
tion on  the  lnux>rtation  of  any  refined 
sugar.  The  original  sugar  legislation  as 
proposed  by  President  Pranklln  Roose- 
velt in  1934  did  not  provide  for  manda- 
tory quotas  but  the  sugar  refining  In- 
terests succeeded  In  persuading  Congress 
to  include  them.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  policy  effectively  has  been  to  dis- 
courage developing  coiuitries  Irom  creat- 
ing sugar  refining  industries  since  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  sugar  moving  in  inter- 
national   trade    Is    imported    into    the 
United  States.  As  a  recent  repwt  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  observes, 
we  are  denying  to  developing  countries 
"the  opportunity  of  manufacturing  re- 
fined   sugar    for    exportation    t^    vir- 
tual embargo."  And  yet  industrialization 
U  the  very   th^g  that  is  needed  and 
sought  by  these  various  underdeveloped 
countries  because  too  often  their  econ- 
omies are  overly  dependent  on  the  export 
of  one  or  two  crops.  ' 

The  sugar  bill  does  have  a  provision 
that,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  refined 


It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  14545  to  do  away  with  the 
system  of  limiting  sugar  production  by 
area  within  the  United  States  and  to  end 
the  system  of  assigning  quotas  to  specific 
foreign  countries.  This  is  coupled  with 
H.R.  14547  which  would  end  the  excise 
tax  cm  sxigar  which  would  no  longer  be 
required. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomla  (Mr.  Moss) ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
EcKHABDT.  Mr.  Brkckikridge,  and  Mr. 
LuKEM,  the  Energy  CcMiservation  Act,  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  provide  for  im- 
provesnents  In  the  energy  efficiency  of 
major  consumer  products.  When  the  re- 
cent Arab  oil  embargo  Impacted  upon 
this  country,  American  consumers  re- 
spcmded  to  the  call  for  conserving  en- 
ergy by  changing  long  standing  habits 
and  modifying  life  styles.  Lowering  of 
thermostats,  switching  to  carpools  and 
mass  transit,  and  canceling  of  weekend 
trips  were  among  the  many  ways  indi- 
vidual Americans  responded  to  the  call 
for  reducing  energy  consumption.  The  re- 
action of  the  American  public  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  has  indeed  been  heartening. 
It  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  serions  about  conserving 
energy.  Realistically,  as  the  immediate 
pressures  caused  by  the  embargo  dis- 


operatlon. 
ThP  arhlferftrinp*«  of  thp  ^^v-Lm  r*f  fr.r      ^"^jar  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary     appear,  many  people  wUl  shp  back  Into 
ine  armwarmess  oi  tne  system  ol  lor-     „#  Atrrir^^n^^To.   f«1l/^,^„»  »  r^.,^,l<„  v,„„-      thwr  oirf  h»hit/i  and  r»af+^«,c  -thi.  i^  ,.«_ 


elgn  quotas  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
presence  of  Ireland  among  the  select  of 
the  world's  nations  which  are  allowed  to 
sell  sugar  to  the  United  States.  Ireland 
is  not  a  net  exporter  of  sugar.  It  is  an 
importer.  In  order  to  meet  lis  commit- 
ment to  this  country  'xnder '  the  sugar 


prograin.  it  buys  inexpensive  f t^relgn  sug-     Government. 


of  Agriculture,  following  a  public  hear- 
in?,  may  permit  Importation  of  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  U.S.  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  modest  reflined  sugar 
quotas  for  Panama  and  the  Philippines 
are  eliminated.  I  do  not  see  this  as  an 
appreciable  Improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent   ultraprotectlonlst    posture    of    oiu* 


ar  for  Its  own  domestic  cotisiunption 
and  then  sells  the  sugar  it  produces  for 
a  higher  price  to  us  under  lt|  quota.  It 
is  only  now  after  12  years  of  this  sort 
of  nonsense  that  Ireland  is  being  pro- 
posed to  be  stricken  from  t*ie  list  of 
coimtries  with  sugar  quotas,    f 

One  of  the  other  countri^-sj  presently 
included  in  the  Mst  of  those  with  quotas 
is  Venezuela.  The  attack  on  tt  today  Is 
based  on  its  oil  pricing  pollcie$.  But  this 
is  d£  arbitrary  as  it  hiclusion  p.  the  first 
place.  Iri  much  the  same  man:)?r  as  Ire- 
land, Venezuela  has  be:n  Importing 
cheap  sugar  for  its,  own  consumption — 
from  Cuba  In  this  ca.se — hi  order  to  per- 
mit exportUig  Its  own  productton  to  the 
United  States.  j 

In  order  to  perpetuate  their  quotas,  we 
are  besieged  by  highly  paid  lobl^ylsts  rep- 
resenting foreign  government^  and  for- 
eign commercial  Interests.  A  !revlew  of 
Department  of  Justice  reglstjtitlons  of 
foreign  agents  concerned  w^th  sugar 
quotas  rereals  that  collectively  ithey  were 
paid  a  half  milMon  dollars  during  Just 
the  last  half  of  1973.  before  tl^e  current 
leglslatton  even  came  up  for  donsldera- 
tion.  The  lobbyist  for  Brazil,  l  or  exam- 
ple, A.  S.  Nemlr  and  Associates,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  received  a  handsome  $74.- 


Much  has  been  said  about  the  costs  to 
the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer  of  the 
present  sugar  program.  The  t>lll  before 
us  tinkers  with  the  sugar  program  but 
does  not  make  the  fundamental  changes 
necessary.  The  real  costs  to  the  American 
consumers  and  taxpayers  are  estimated 
by  Professor  Johnson  as  being  between 
$502  million  and  $730  million  for  1972. 
His  calculations  are  as  follows: 

ALTERNATIVE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  OF  TWE  U.S. 
SUGAR  PROGRAM,  1972 

|la  miUMM  of  doll«n| 


250  for  its  services  during  those 


3  months. 


QuoU  premium  (c«nb 
pound) 

per 

ts 

2.0 

1.5 

CoiiMimef  eoit: 

Quota  premiuia  coat . 
Tarifleoet.     .. 

570.0 
142  5 

456.0 
142.5 
114.0 

342.0 
142.5 
114.0 

EjKiae  tax  coat 

lU.O 

Total 

tzts 

712.5 

59S.5 

Tanpairer  cool: 
ReeeipS; 

Tar* 

EacitolM 

M.1 
114.0 

114.0 

64.1 

114.0 

Total  recwpta. . 
Leea  payment! 

I7t.  I 
82.0 

171.1 
S2.0 

1711 
82.0 

To« 

..    -m 

-M.1 

-96.1 

Net  cost 

730.4 

611.4 

S02.4 

their  old  habits  and  i>attems.  Tills  is  un- 
fortimate,  but  understandable. 

On  the  other  hand,  major  savings  In 
energy  without  any  Inconvenlaice  to  In- 
dividuals can  be  made  through  improve- 
ments in  energy  consuming  products  and 
systems.  In  particular,  slgniflcsmt  gains 
can  be  made  In  the  energy  efficiency  of 
automobiles,  heating  and  atr-conditlon- 
ing  systems,  and  other  major  household 
products.  The  bUl  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  is  designed  to  spur  such  im- 
provements by  creating  consumer  aware- 
ness of  energy  oonsmnptlon  characteris- 
tics, and  by  Federal  incentives  for  the 
adoption  of  advanced  technology  to  im- 
prove energy  efficiency. 

There    are    many   examples   of  how 
household  appliances  can  be  made  more 
efficient.  Pilot  lights  can  bum  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  energy  required  In  gas 
ranges.  Installation  of  electric  Igniters 
on  rsinges  would  eliminate  this  wasteful 
use  without  affecting  the  performance 
of  the  range.  Further.  Inadequate  Insu- 
lation In  ovens  and  refrigerator  doors 
is  responsible  for  significant  wastage  of 
energy.  Similarly,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  improving  the  energy  efficiency 
of  clothes  dryers,  water  heaters,  furnaces, 
and  alr-condltioners.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire that  estimates  of  the  annual  op- 
erating cost  of  such  products  and  sys- 
tems be  provided  to  consumers  at  time 
of  sale  so  that,  particularly  in  this  time 
of  higher  and  higher  energy  prices,  in- 
dividuals can  consider  operating  costs  to- 
gether with  purchase  price  before  reach- 
ing a  decision. 

This  bill  also  focuses  on  achieving  the 
most  ecologically  and  economically  fea- 
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slble  Improvements  In  fuel  economy  for 
automobiles.    Automobiles    account    for 
13  percent  of  all  the  energy  used  in  this 
country.  While  it  is  true  that  the  energy 
crisis  has  finally  made  the  automobile 
manufacturers  in  this  country  aware  of 
the  need  to  pay  attention  to  fuel  econ- 
omy, the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  and  the 
importance  of  the  automobile  Industry 
to  the  country's  economy  commands  us 
to  establish  a  national  goal  for  major 
advances  in  fuel  economy  of  automo- 
biles. Several  authoritative  reports  by 
government  and  private  groups  indicate 
that    significant    improvement    in   fuel 
economy  In  automobiles  is  achievable 
through  the  use  of  existing  and  develop- 
ing technology.  This  Is  quite  apart  from 
the  Improvement  achieved  by  switching 
from  large  cars  to  small  cars  as  major 
domestic  manufacturers  have  been  doing 
recently.    However,    the    current    poor 
earnings  situation  of  the  American  auto- 
mobile   manufacturers,    coupled    with 
their  enormous  capital  outlays  for  con- 
verting their  assembly  Unes  to  produce 
more  compact  cars,  provide  doubts  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  willing  to  consider 
major  technological  changes  in  the  near 
future.  This  bill  calls  for  a  major  Fed- 
eral eflfort  to  develop  advanced  technol- 
ogy automobile  prototypes.  Integrating 
the  best  available  concepts  for  optimiz- 
ing fuel  economy,  low  emissions,  safety, 
and  performance.  In  the  past,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  funded  research 
and  development  activities  to  develop  a 
safe  car;  Congress  mandated  the  devel- 
opment  of   low-emission   automobiles; 
and  Federal  standards  have  also  been  de- 
vised covering  automobile  bumpers.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  now  for  us  to  Inte- 
grate all  of  these  efforts  and  consider 
the  automobile  as  a  total  transportation 
system. 

In  conjunction  with  the  automotive 
research  and  development  program  en- 
visioned by  this  bill,  the  bill  establishes 
a  national  goal  of  improving  the  indus- 
try-wide automobile  fuel  economy  75  per- 
cent In  the  next  10  years.  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Is  directed  to  promul- 
gate minimum  standards  for  fuel  econ- 
omy In  order  to  achieve  this  goal.  The 
bill  would  also  require  that  all  adver- 
tisements of  fuel  economy  be  based  on  a 
standard  test,  eliminating  all  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  resulted  recently  with 
each  company  devising  Its  own  tests  for 
fuel  economy  and  then  advertising  re- 
sults which  are  extremely  misleading  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  heating  and  cooling  our 
homes,  driving  our  automobiles,  and 
running  our  appliances  accounts  for  40 
percent  of  the  total  energy  requirements 
for  this  country.  A  substantial  reduction 
In  these  areas  of  energy  usage  is  possible 
through  the  programs  envisioned  by  this 
legislation. 


Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  legislation  to  raise 
the  pay  level  of  the  agency's  general 
counsel. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  requested 
legislation. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
text  of  Administrator  Arthur  F.  Samp- 
son's letter  to  you  which  outlines  the 
justification  for  the  request: 

Qentkal  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  22. 1974. 
Hon.  Cahl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the   House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Tranamltted  herewith 
for  referral  to  the  appropriate  committee 
Is  a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  "To  amend  section  5316 
of  title  6,  United  States  Ckxle,  relating  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  SchedvUe,  to  apply 
to  the  position  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Services  Administration." 


vorable  consideration  of  the  enclosed  draft 
bUI  la  recommended. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  propoaed  legisla- 
tion to  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  P.  Sakpsov, 

Adminittrator. 


BILL  WOULD  RAISE  PAY  LE"VEL  OF 
GSA  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  DrrtsKi)  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  a  request  from  the 


The  continued  growth  of  the  Agency  and 
the  assignment  of  Important  new  functions 
to  It  warrant,  we  feel,  the  placement  of  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  tu  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedxile.  Executive   Order   11725 
of  June  27,  1973,  transferred  to  GSA  most  of 
the  functions  formerly  assigned  to  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  except  those  re- 
lating to  disaster  relief  and  Import  investi- 
gations.  Executive   Order    11717   of  May   9, 
1973,   transferred   to   GSA   substantial   OMB 
functions  in  the  fields  of  financial  manage- 
ment, and  procurement  and  property  man- 
agement,  management   systems,   and   policy 
control  over  automatic  data  processing.  Cer- 
tain long  standing  agency  programs  have  re- 
cently Increased  in  magnitude,  complexity, 
and  legal  Involvement.  This  Is  especially  true 
of  the  new  construction  and  stockpile  dis- 
posal    programs.     The     purchase     contract 
method    of    construction    financing    entails 
heavy  demands  for  legal  support,  as  do  the 
planned  conversion  to  full  industrial  fund- 
ing  of   our   Public    Buildings    and    Federal 
Supply   operations.    Stockpile   disposals   are 
programmed  at  the  highest  level  In  history 
in   keeping  with   the   President's   desire   to 
dispose  of  some  $6  billion  In  stockpile  com- 
modities as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  scope.  Importance,  and  executive  role 
of  the  General  Counsel  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially with  the  growth  of  GSA.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  directs  a  comprehensive  legal 
program  affecting  all  the  substantive  mis- 
sions and  activities  of  the  agency.  Included 
are  numerous  varied  and  unrelated  functions 
which  require  legal  services  of  the  utmost 
complexity  such  as  procurement  and  con- 
tracting for  real  and  personal  property  and 
services,  transportation  and  pubUc  utilities 
regulation   and   rate   setting.    Government- 
wide  regulatory  matters,  and  property  dis- 
posal,  aa   weU   as   administrative   practices. 
In  addition,  the  General  Counsel  participates 
with  the  Administrator  and  other  key  execu- 
tives In  agency  level  program  management 
and  decision  making,  and  works  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator's    personal     representative     on 
major    management    matters   affecting    the 
substantive  programs  of  OSA.  Thus,  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Coxikiael.  OSA.  Is  comparable 
to  counterpart  positions  which  have  been 
assigned  to  level  V  of  the  Executive  Salary 
Schedule    In    other    executive    departments 
and  agencies  such  as  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  the 
Bqual    Employment    Opportunity    Commis- 
sion, the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. On  this  basis  and  in  consideration  of 
alignment    with    other   key    executive    and 
managerial  positions  within  GSA,  placement 
of  this  poaltlon  In  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  la  fully  warranted. 
For  the  reaaons  stated  above,  prompt  fa- 


CATTLE  INDUSTRY  FACING  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
crisis  facing  the  beef  producers  in  Amer- 
ica will  soon  be  translated  into  higher 
prices  and  shortages  for  the  constmier. 
The  producer  today  is  receiving,  in  many 
instances,  only  half  of  what  he  received 
just  9  months  ago.  Yet  that  reductirai  is 
not  reflected  In  the  price  being  paid 
by  the  housewife. 

Many  producers  face  financial  ruin  as 
they  have  been  forced  to  take  $75  to  $100 
losses  per  head.  This  Is  fantastic. 

The  most  critical  concern  I  have  is  that 
many  producers  will  Uquldate  their 
breed:  ig  stock  and  there  is  no  way  that 
this  loss  of  production  capacity  can  be 
made  up  rapidly. 

Cattle  production  has  been  in  a  feast- 
and-famlne  cycle.  Billions  of  dollars  are 
being  lost  by  producers  today  because  of 
imconcem  on  the  part  of  Government. 
For  example,  when  beef  was  scarce  and 
cattle  prices  were  high  a  year  ago.  the 
President  removed  the  limitation  on  im- 
ports which  Congress  had  provided.  Ac- 
tions by  other  consuming  nations  have 
caused  exporters  to  dump  millions  of  tons 
on  the  American  market,  artificially  de- 
pressing prices  to  producers. 

The  continued  imlimited  Importation 
of  beef  will  further  accelerate  the  decline 
of  American  cattle  production  and  there 
will  be  disastrous  results  down  the  road. 
Yet  the  consimier  is  not  receiving  sig- 
nificant savings  presently  and  win  pay 
a  heavy  price  in  the  future. 

It  seems  that  our  Nation  Is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  this  particu- 
lar hidustry,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
plight  is  partly  brought  on  by  other  na- 
tions raising  artificial  barriers  to  ex- 
ports. While  I  want  America  to  be  able 
to  trade  freely,  that  Is  a  two-way  street 
which  is  often  made  one  way  for  the 
United  States. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  move  immediately  to  lend  every 
possible  assistance  under  present  laws 
and  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
long-range  program.  The  Agriculture 
Committees  of  the  Congress  should  give 
pending  legislation  designed  to  help  the 
farmer  first  priority. 

Cattle  production  is  a  vital  Industry 
that  has  wide-ranging  effect.  It  Is  a  major 
user  of  feed  grains  and  producers  of  these 
crops  are  going  to  suffer  serious  losses 
in  this  vicicvus  cycle.  It  takes  years  to 
build  a  production  herd  and  the  decline 
of  this  industry  is  reaching  drastic  pro- 
portions today. 
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POLICY  COMMITTEES:  1  INSTITU- 
TIONAL RESEARCH  CAPACITY  FOR 
CONGRESS  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Houses  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owrtls)  is  recogr- 
nized  for  10  minutes.  i 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  significant  congressional  reform  legis- 
lation has  been  considered  during  the 
93d  session  of  Congress.  Budget  reform, 
committee  reform,  and  camrBign  reform, 
if  implemented,  will  vastly  Improve  the 
capability  of  Congress  to  address  national 
problems  and  will  help  to  testore  Con- 
gress as  a  coequal  branch  of  Oovemment. 

Despite  important  progre^  in  reform- 
ing Congress,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
are  still  dependent  on  the  executive 
branch  for  much  of  our  legislative  pro- 
grams. Most  of  the  major  proposals  be- 
fore this  and  past  sessions  originated  in 
administration  departments  and  came 
to  us  through  a  state  of  th^  Union  ad- 
dress or  a  special  Presidential  message. 
For  many  of  the  most  important  public 
policy  decisions  the  legislative  process 
has  served  as  a  vehicle  of,  ratification 
rather  than  initiation. 

The  cause  of  this  situation  is  straight- 
forward. The  executive  branch  has  the 
resources  to  undertake  extensive  re- 
search and  to  submit  cotnprehenslve 
legislative  proposals,  and  the  Congress 
does  not.  Each  Member  of  Congress  has 
access  to  only  a  handful  of  staff  people 
who  work  exclusively  on  legislation.  Com- 
mittee staffs  are  already  overworked  in 
following  pending  legislation  and  do  not 
have  the  time  to  formulate  broad  new 
proposals.  The  CongresslOfnal  Research 
Service  is  elBclent  In  providing  back- 
groimd  Informaton,  but  its!  function  is 
limited  by  the  restriction  thit  it  can  In- 
form on  public  policy,  but  It  carmot 
advocate  new  Ideas.  ' 

In  short,  Congress  lacks  tthe  institu- 
tional research  capability  to  initiate 
innovative  approaches  to  serious  national 
problems.  I  am  Introducina  legislation 
today  In  the  form  of  a  concuirent  resolu- 
tion to  address  this  problem. 

Under  ray  proposal,  policy!  committees 
would  be  established  for  th^  two  major 
parties  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Each  policy  committee  woul<J  be  respon- 
sible to  report  its  conclusions  on  policy 
priorities  and  to  suggest  policy  proposals 
to  the  House  from  which  thi  committee 
is  drawn.  Although  recommendations  are 
not  binding  upon  Members  lor  commit- 
tees, the  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tee shall  give  prompt  and  fu^  corisldera- 
tion  of  the  matter  covered  in  the  reports. 

The  policy  committees  of  both  Houses 
will  consult  by  party  at  the  ijeglnnlng  of 
each  year  and  will  submit  i^licy  state- 
ments to  be  delivered  before  la  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  These  reporjts  will  serve 
to  complement  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  by  provld^g  the  pub- 
lic with  an  armual  legislative  assessment 
of  national  issues. 

My  proposal  provides  for  the  necessary 
professional  personnel  thatjwlU  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  committees'  func- 
tions. Each  policy  committee jwill  employ 
IS  professional  staff  and  7  clerical  staff. 

This  concept  is  not  without  precedent. 
In  194«  the  Joint  Committee!  on  the  Or- 


gaclzatlon  of  Congress  recommended  the 
establlslament  of  committees  within  each 
House  to  define  party  policy  on  major 
issues.  In  1962  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
restated  tills  reconmiendation,  suggest- 
ing that  such  committees  would  provide 
Congress  and  the  American  people  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  national  issues. 

My  legislation  would  enable  the  party 
leadership  to  thorouglily  research  issues 
and  develop  policy  proposals  to  accom- 
pany and  supplement  administration 
proposals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  legislation  and  give  it  the  serious 
consideration  it  deserves: 

H.  CoK.  Rss.  617 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoncwrinff) ,  That  (a)  (1)  at  the 
beginnlag  of  the  session  In  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  in  each  Hoiise  of 
the  Congress  to  establish  a  policy  committee 
for  that  party  In  that  House.  Such  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
include  the  Speaker,  and  In  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader. 

(3)  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  each 
odd-numbered  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  principal  minority  party 
In  each  House  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
a  policy  committee  for  that  party  in  that 
House.  Such  committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  Include  the  House  minor- 
ity leader  of  such  party. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  policy 
committee  established  under  this  section  to 
report  to  the  House  from  which  its  mem- 
bers are  drawn  the  policy  priorities  of  that 
House,  as  proposed  by  that  committee,  and 
such  report  shall  be  made  no  later  than  45 
days  after  the  establishment  of  such  com- 
mittee. Each  policy  committee  may  make 
such  reports  thereafter  to  the  Hoiise  from 
which  its  members  are  drawn  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Each  such  report  from  the  major- 
ity party  policy  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  legislative  committees  of  the 
appropriate  House.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  legislative  committee  to  give  all  matters 
In  the  report  which  are  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  legislative  committee  prompt 
and  full  consideration. 

{c)(l)  The  policy  committee  established 
imder  this  section  for  the  majority  party 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  Joint- 
ly with  the  policy  committee,  established 
under  this  section  for  that  party  In  the  Sen- 
ate, make  an  annual  report  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  as  perceived  by  that  party.  Such 
annual  report  shall  be  deUvered  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

(2)  The  policy  committee  established 
tinder  this  section  for  the  principal  minority 
party  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall. 
Jointly  with  the  policy  committee,  establUh- 
ed  under  this  section  for  that  party  In  the 
Senate,  make  an  annual  report  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  as  perceived  by  that  party. 
Such  annual  report  shaU  be  delivered  to  a 
Jomt  session  of  Congres*  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  sesalon. 

(d)(1)  Each  policy  committee  shall  per- 
form or  cause  to  be  jjerformed  such  research, 
and  otherwise  take  such  actions,  as  are  use- 
ful to  the  performance  of  Its  duties  under 
this  section. 

(2)  Each  poUcy  committee  established 
under  this  section  shall  employ  not  more 
than  fifteen  professional  staff,  and  not  more 
than  seven  clerical  staff.  The  professional 
staff  so  appointed  shall  Include  experts  in 
major  areas  of  national  concern.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  profeeelonal  staff  so  appoint- 
ed shall  be  the  staff  director,  and  shall  be 
paid  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  not  to  exceed 


level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section 
5815  of  title  K  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  expenses  of  each  policy  committee 
established  imder  this  section  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  appropriate 
Houses,  upon  certification  by  the  appro- 
priate elected  party  leader  of  that  House. 
Such  party  leader  shall  make  public  quarter- 
ly reports  on  the  amount  of  such  expenses 
and  an  Itemization  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  Is  adopted  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  Insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and.  to  the  extent  so  applicable,  those 
sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding  other  indi- 
vidual rules  of  the  Senate  only  to  the  extent 
that  those  sections  are  Inconsistent  with 
those  other  individual  Senate  rules,  subject 
to  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  enact  or  change  any  rule  of 
the  Senate  at  any  time  in  its  exercise  of  Its 
constitutional  right  to  determine  the  rules 
of  Its  proceedings;  and 

(2)  Insofar  as  applicable  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule- 
making power  oC  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, subject  to  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
enact  or  change  any  rule  of  the  House  at  any 
time  m  Its  exercise  of  its  constitutional  right 
to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  proceedings. 


THE  OTHER  PRISONERS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbccrd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  days  ago  the  world  witnessed  a  truly 
moving  spectacle,  the  return  of  Israeli 
POW's  from  Syria.  These  men  had  been 
kept  prisoners  since  October  1973,  when 
they  were  captured  during  the  Yom  Kip- 
pur  war.  As  recently  as  3  months  ago.  the 
Syrian  Government  would  not  even  re- 
leswe  a  list  of  those  whom  It  was  keeping 
prisoners,  and  yet  here  we  see  these  men 
being  returned  to  their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

Syria  has  mellowed  greatly  since  Octo- 
ber 1973,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  her- 
culean efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  fact  that  Syria  not  only  allowed 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  American  entour- 
age to  come  and  negotiate,  but  was  will- 
ing to  reach  a  compromise  agreement 
with  Israel  Is  indicative  of  changing 
trends  In  the  Middle  East.  Perhaps  peace 
really  is  at  hand. 

But  before  we  begin  rejoicing  in  ear- 
nest, let  us  not  forget  the  other  Jewish 
prisoners  In  Syria.  These  are  not  soldiers 
captured  in  battle,  nationals  of  another 
country.  Thev  are  Jewish  citizens  of 
Syria,  who  are^  no  longer  able  to  live  as 
Jews  in  that  country.  They  are  hounded, 
harassed,  and  humiliated,  because  they 
are  Jewish.  They  are  subject  to  discrimi- 
natory laws  modeled  on  the  codes  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

They  may  not  own  property  or  busi- 
nesses. They  may  not  engage  in  most 
forms  of  gainful  employment.  They  carry 
government  identification  cards  marking 
them  as  Jews  They  may  not  leave  what 
little  personal  property  they  own  to  their 
families  after  death.  TTiey  may  not  travel 
within  the  country  without  government 
permission.  Brutal  crimes  are  blamed  on 
them,  and  the  government  uses  this  as  an 
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excuse  for  further  decimating  their 
number  through  oflBcially  sponsored  po- 
groms. And,  the  government  refuses  to 
let  them  leave  Syria. 

None  of  this  Is  news.  I  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  have  risen  a  number  of 
times  to  denounce  the  treatment  of  Jews 
in  SyriA,  and  to  call  on  the  American 
Government  to  Intercede  on  their  behalf. 
But  never  until  now  did  we  actually  have 
the  hope  that  our  pleas  would  be  heard 
and  acted  upon. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has 
opened  the  door  to  improved  American- 
Syrian  relations.  The  situation  may  still 
be  too  tenuous  and  delicate  to  say  for 
sure  that  things  will  get  better.  The  point 
is,  we  now  have  some  leverage  in  the 
Syrian  Government.  The  Secretary  has 
won  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Syrian  Government, 
something  which  no  Amerlcsui  has  been 
able  to  do  for  decades. 

With  this  background,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  provide 
for  special  Immigrant  visas  for  Syrian 
Jews  who  want  to  leave  there  and  come 
to  America.  They  would  be  welcomed  here 
with  open  arms  as  the  victims  of  inex- 
cusable religious  oppression.  There  is  a 
large  Syrian  Jewish  community  in  New 
York  which  could  provide  housing  and 
jobs  for  these  Immigrants,  helping  them 
learn  how  easy  it  is  to  live  In  a  land  of 
freedom. 

Delicate  negotiations  are  necessary  to 
get  the  Syrian  Government  to  change  its 
mind  and  permit  Jewish  emigration.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
win  undertake  such  negotiations  in  the 
future.  We  all  know  that  we  have  called 
on  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  such  action,  and  the  re- 
sponses we  have  received  have  been  non- 
commltttal  at  best.  I  am  hopeful  that 
now  that  the  Syrians  have  been  willing 
to  work  with  us  on  arranging  a  cease- 
fire with  Israel,  they  will  also  be  willing 
to  work  with  us  to  get  the  release  of  these 
other  prisoners,  the  Syrian  Jews. 


RUPPE  AND  UDALL  RESPOND  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION TUNNEL  VISION 
REGARDING  H.R.  11500 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Interior  Committee  stating  that  the 
impact  of  H.R.  11500  on  coal  production 
in  the  United  States  would  range  from  a 
loss  of  31  to  187  million  tons  per  year 
starting  with  the  first  year  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  blU. 

A  review  of  the  letter,  and  its  support- 
ing data,  reveals  that  these  estimate  are 
based  on  flat  distortions  of  provisions  in 
the  bill.  The  administration  appears  to 
have  adopted  much  of  the  National  Coal 
Association's  erroneous  and  seriously 
misleading  interpretation  of  the  bill  and 
its  impact. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  production 
losses  resulting  from  enactment  of  H.R. 
11500  will  be  minimal,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  set  of  environmental 
protection  standards  which  protect  the 


long-nm  productivity  of  the  land  and 
our  land  stewardship  responsibilities  to 
future  generations.  For  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  I  have  asked  to  have  printed 
below  the  letter  of  Secretary  Morton  and 
the  joint  response  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Rtjppe,  and  myself: 

U.S.  Depaktmznt  op  THK  iKTtaUOR. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  29,  1974. 
Hon.  James  A.  Halet, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  undertaken 
a  thorough  review  of  HJl.  11500  which,  on 
May  14,  1974,  was  ordered  reported  by  your 
Committee.  We  have  concluded  that  the  bill 
has  several  objectionable  features  which 
must  be  changed  In  order  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  our  need  for  environmental 
protection  and  our  energy  requirements.  The 
Administration  feels  very  strongly  that  the 
bill  Is  unacceptable  in  its  present  form. 

We  have  made  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the 
bill  on  coal  production  and,  while  there  are 
significant  factual  and  Interpretive  uncer- 
tainties with  any  study  of  this  kind.  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  the  bill  will  Involve  un- 
acceptable coal  production  losses. 

Enclosed  Is  a  table  giving  summary  esti- 
mates of  the  possible  and  minimum  expected 
effect  of  certain  provisions  of  the  bill  on  ooal 
production.  The  "possible"  effects  assume 
strict  Interpretation  and  implementation  of 
the  bill.  The  "minimum  expected"  effects  as- 
sume a  much  less  stringent  interpretation 
and  application  of  thoee  features  of  the  bUI. 
Under  both  assumptions,  however,  costs  of 
mining  will  rise  significantly  in  many  cases. 
The  total  effects  of  the  bill  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  Individual  ones;  they 
are  not  cumulative.  We  are  preparing  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  H.R.  11500  as  it  relates  to 
coal  production  and  expect  it  to  be  avaUable 
in  the  near  future. 

For  1975  coal  losses  would  probably  range 
from  31  to  187  mlUlon  tons  of  needed  coal. 
These  losses  are  attributable  to  certain  se- 
lected features  of  the  bill.  Other  features 
could  add  to  this  loss  depending  upon  Inter- 
pretation and  application.  These  figures  as- 
sume that  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Act's 
effectiveness  the  more  Uberal  Interim  stand- 
ards will  apply  and  that  certain  existing 
practices  will  continue.  After  the  first  three 
years,  more  stringent  standards  become  ef- 
fective and  we  expect  they  will  be  more 
stringently  applied.  On  this  basis,  the  poten- 
tial loss  beyond  1977  is  projected  to  be  33  to 
271  mUlion  tons  by  1980  and  the  latter  pro- 
jection assumes  significantly  (perhaps  50% ) 
higher  production  costs  in  many  cases. 

Throughout  your  Committee's  work  on 
H.R.  11500,  the  AdnUnlstration  has  consist- 
ently pointed  out  that  tmless  major  changes 
were  made  In  the  bill.  Its  Implementation 
could  seriously  damage  the  Nation's  energy 
position  with  respect  to  coal  production.  Re- 
grettably, H.R.  11600,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  still  has  many  of  the  deficiencies 
we  have  previously  addressed.  I  urge  very 
strongly  that  amendments  be  adopted  to 
make  this  a  workable  bUl.  My  principal  con- 
cerns are; 

1.  Interim  Program.  In  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Interim  compllcmce  sections  would 
present  some  very  severe  problems  In  terms 
of  administerablUty.  This  Is  important  be- 
cause It  can  adversely  affect  short-term  sup- 
plies of  needed  coal.  Among  other  matters, 
the  timing  of  the  program  is  unworkable. 
It  would  go  Into  effect  immediately  for  new 
mines  and  after  130  days  for  existing  mines. 
Compliance  with  these  deadlines  by  the  coal 
industry  will  be  almost  impossible.  Until 
State  requirements  and  permits  are  issued. 
Industry  will  be  unable  to  determine  how  the 
bill's  requirements  apply  to  Its  own  (^>era- 
tions.  As  to  new  operation,  we  think  not  less 
than  90  days  should  be  allowed  before  the 


bill's  requirements  come  Into  play  with  a 
requirement  that  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies act  within  30  days  on  interim  permit 
applications.  For  existing  operations,  the 
state  regulatory  agency  should  be  required 
to  specify  within  60  days  how  the  Interim 
requirements  apply  to  operations  and  each 
operator  should  then  have  120  days  to  com- 
ply- 
Additionally,  the  bill  should  be  amended 
to  make  it  clear  that  during  an  Interim  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
issuing  permits  where  a  State  falls  to  act 
and  the  Federal  role  will  consist  of  monitor- 
ing and  limited  enforcement. 

3.  Desifrnating  Lands  Unsuitable  for  Min- 
ing. The  bill's  provisions  for  designating 
lands  on  which  surface  mining  cannot  take 
place  have  several  deficiencies.  Section  206 
(a)  (2)  appears  to  create  a  general  presump- 
tion that  all  lands  are  unsuitable  for  min- 
ing unless  It  is  established  through  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  required  by  the  bUl 
(including  notice,  hearing  and  formal  de- 
cision) that  surface  mining  Is  both  physical- 
ly and  economically  possible.  The  procedural 
effect  of  this  could  be  a  nationwide  mora- 
torium on  surface  mining,  something  clearly 
not  Intended  by  the  Committee.  Surface 
mining  presently  accounts  for  50%  of  all 
coal  mining  or  roughly  300  million  tons, 
based  on  1973  figures.  At  the  least,  the  bur- 
den of  establishing  unsultabUlty  should  be 
shifted  so  that  the  bill  would  provide  that 
an  area  must  be  designated  unsuitable  only 
if  It  is  shown  that  it  is  not  physically  pKX- 
slble  to  reclaim.  In  this  connection  the  Ad- 
ministration has  on  several  occasions  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  It  is  Inappropriate  to 
classify  lands  as  unsuitable  based  on  eco- 
nomic criteria,  and  I  want  to  reiterate  oar 
strong  opposition  to  this  provision. 

Finally,  we  think  the  procedure  for  desig- 
nation of  lands  unsuitable  should  be  Im- 
proved and  the  bill  should  be  amended  to 
aUow  permlt-by-permit  approval  of  surface 
mining  even  In  areas  designated  as  unsuit- 
able, where  the  State  finds  that  In  the  per- 
tlciUar  circumstances  reclamation  subject  to 
the  bill's  overall  requirements  will  in  fact 
occur. 

3.  Surface  Subsidence  from  Underground 
Mining.  Our  consistent  position  has  been 
that  measures  taken  to  control  land  surface 
subsidence,  resulting  from  underground 
mining  are  pr<^)er.  We  note  that  two  major 
improvements  were  made  In  Committee 
markup  on  H.R.  11500  to  allow  postponement 
of  subsidence  control  until  study  of  surface 
subsidence  and  underground  mining  is  com- 
pleted and  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior authority  to  modify  permitiug  require- 
ments for  minimizing  surface  subsidence 
effects  from  underground  mining.  H.B.  11500. 
as  amended,  does  not  adequately  cover  the 
overaU  subject  of  applicable  underground 
mining  technology  to  minimize  the  problem 
of  surface  subsidence.  Section  313(b)(1) 
leaves  unclear  the  Intent  of  "to  prevent  sub- 
sidence to  the  extent  technologically  and 
economically  feasible."  This  provision  If  In- 
terpreted to  prohibit  Induced  subsidence  In 
a  controlled  manner  where  possible  and  ap- 
propriate, oould  result  lu  serious  production 
losses.  The  coal  loeses  In  1976  from  adopting 
such  an  Interpretation  could  amount  to  17 
to  117  mlUlon  tons,  could  result  In  costs 
higher  than  present  costs  and  could  result  in 
lower  overall  resource  recovery.  We  urge  you 
to  have  your  committee  study  this  provision 
In  detaU  for  it  may  have  the  profound  effect 
of  disallowing  recovery  of  vitally  needed  cocU 
in  certain  areas  by  either  surface  or  under- 
ground mining  methods. 

4.  Excltision  of  Surface  Mining  in  National 
Forests.  We  oppose  the  legislative  prohibition 
against  surface  mining  of  coal  In  national 
forests.  National  forests  should  be  left  open 
for  coal  development  under  multiple  use 
principles.  As  I  have  previously  expressed, 
our  opposition  to  prohibiting  mining  In  Na- 
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tlonal  Parks.  Rouges,  Wildernesses  and  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  ^>ecmed  to  section  209(d) 
(9)  Is  based  on  o»ir  concern  wltl>  leglslatJve 
taking  of  existing  private  rights.  It  has  been 
our  policy  to  probiblt  new  sirrfktce  mlntog 
In  the  areas  named  to  the  bill,  other  than 
national  forests,  and  we  expect  this  policy  to 
conUnue.  | 

5.  Performance  Criteria.  Evenj  after  the 
Oommlttee's  markup,  some  of  th»  bill's  per- 
formance criteria  wUl  result  to  unacceptable 
coal  production  losses.  i 

Th©  permanent  requirements  relating  to 
hydrology  may  well  preclude  mining  of  vast 
coal  areas,  particularly  In  the  wast.  Beyond 
this,  we  simply  do  not  have  sufflqlent  Infor- 
mation of  the  effects  on  hydrology  and  the 
pros  and  oons  <rf  various  ^jeclflc  provisions 
which  ar«  to  the  bill. 

The  prohibition  against  the  placement  of 
spoil  on  the  downslope  In  steep  |lope  areas 
alone  could  involve  substantial  production 
losses  in  the  tange  of  3  to  16  njlllon  tons 
to  1976  and  18  to  106  million  to»s  to  1980. 
I  am  alao  concerned  with  the  short-range 
Impact  of  the  bill's  toterlm  requirements 
relating  to  mlntog  on  steep  slopas.  While  I 
generally  agree  with  the  deslrabUlty  of  these 
provlalons,  a  broader  equipment  variance 
should  be  allowed  than  that  now  provided 
by  section  201  (b)(7),  stoce  we  anticipate 
that  diulng  the  a-year  Interim  period  equip- 
ment shortages  wUl  be  a  real  co^istratolng 
factor  on  coal  production.  i 

Further,  the  bill  should  be  JxpUclt  to 
Section  211  to  provldtog  language  to  Identify 
further  what  constitutes  '•approximate  orlg- 
iDAl  contour,"  and  to  accept  tfee  ne5iver 
land  restoration  methods  preaeatlv  betog 
employed  such  as  bead-of-hoUo^  nu  and 
spoil  haulbsck.  These  may  be  disallowed  as 
the  bill  la  now  w«rded.  The  overall  effect  of 
the  bill's  provlalonfl  mandattog  return  to 
original  contour  (tocludtog  provisions  relat- 
tog  to  mountain  top  mtotog.  thick  seams 
and  spoil  on  the  downslope)  would  likely 
range  from  4  to  59  million  tons  of  coal  lost 
from  production  to  1975.  This  astumes  for 
the  Interim  program  that  some  moantato  top 
mining  will  oonttaue  and  variance*  will  per- 
mit ^)oll  on  the  downslope  In  1980  the 
original  contour  requirement  mlgHt  be  met 
through  the  haul  back  method  but  ht  signifi- 
cantly higher  cost.  [ 

8.  Non-eoal  mine  envtronmeikt^  impact 
control.  While  the  Committee  rBstrlcted  the 
original  provisions  of  Title  VT  of  HJl.  11600 
so  that  they  apply  only  to  Federal  lands,  w» 
conttnue  to  believe  they  are  imdeetrable.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Interior  Department  al- 
ready has  authority  to  control  u«  of  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  provisions  are  unjecessary. 
Beyond  this,  the  procedure  for  denlgnatlng 
lands  un«ultable  for  non-coal  mining  is  In- 
appropriate and  should  be  undertaken  only 
In  oonjuctlon  with  a  ftill  non-coal  regulatory 
program.  j 

7.  Surface  owner  protection.  The  Kdmtals- 
tratlon  has  stated  on  several  occasions  Its 
opposition  to  the  bills  surface  ownet  consent 
provisions  on  the  ground  that  they  opnstltute 
unwarranted  Federal  shifting  of  rights  which 
are  more  properly  a  matter  of  state  tew.  More 
particularly,  section  709  of  the  Committee 
report>5d  bill  la  objectionable  because  It  re- 
quires (I)  surface  ovnt^  consent  ta^  surface 
mining  Federally  owned  coal  and  (t)  either 
consent  of  or  a  bond  for  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral permit  and  Uaae  holders  befort  Federal 
coal  can  be  stirface  mined.  A  bonding  alterna- 
tive must  be  provided  to  protect  the  ownert 
of  Unglble  stirf ace  rights  affeet«d  bt  surface 
mining.  We  also  believe  It  Is  whollv  Inappro- 
priate to  give  permit  and  lease  hold^s  a  new 
rlRht  to  teto  the  u«e  of  Federal  coal.  We  also 
object  to  the  needless  tocluslon  of  consent  or 
t>ond  requirements  for  the  benefit  pf  those 
whoee  use  of  water  might  be  aff#cted  by 
mtoing  This  provision  appears  so  uiicertaln 
as  to  be  unworkable  and  the  approptUte  ob- 
Jectlvea  wo<Ud  be  achieved  through  the  blU't 


8.  Mining  and  Mineral  Research  Centers. 
Inclusion  of  Title  VITI  which  among  other 
things  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
mining  and  mineral  research  centers,  Is  un- 
acceptable. The  President  vetoed  a  bill  con- 
taining similar  provisions  passed  by  the  92nd 
Congress  (8.  635)  because  It  would  have 
fragmented  and  undermined  the  priorities  of 
our  current  research  efforts  and  because  It 
would  have  created  an  Inflexible  program 
precluding  the  best  use  of  available  research 
talents  of  the  nation  regardless  of  location. 
Adequate  authority  already  exists  for  support 
of  needed  mineral  research  programs. 

Attached  Is  an  Addendum  setting  forth 
additional  modifications  which  should  be 
made  to  the  bin. 

The  Admtolstratlon  will  conttoue  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  prodtice  good  surface 
mlntog  legislation.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly,  however,  that  there  remain  serious 
objectionable  features  to  the  bill,  which  must 
be  changed  to  strike  the  right  balance  be- 
tween our  need  for  environmental  protection 
and  our  energy  requirements. 
Stocerely  yours, 

RoGxas  C.  B.  MoRTOir, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


mining,  thick  seams,  shallow  overburden, 
spoil  on  the  downslope,  small  surface  mtoes, 
and  subsidence  from  underground  mining), 
these  will  be  addressed  as  they  are  presented. 


TABLE   l.-POSSIBLE    EFFECTS   OF  SELECTED    FEATURES 
OF  H.R.  11500  ON  COAL  PRODUCTION 

(In  milljons  of  tons) 


197S 


1980 


Sdacted  features 


Mint-  Mln)- 

mum  mum 

Pojsi-         M-  Possi-           •«• 

Ue    pectad  trie     pected 


Mountaintop  minlnf. 27  4  36 

Thick  seams,  shallow  ovar- 

burden 32  0  67 

Spoil  on  downslop« 16  »3  105 

Small  surface  mines 3S  M  48 

Subsidence  from  under- 
ground mining »W  17  199 

Possible  overiU  eflscL 187  31  271 


■  0 

0 
18 
18 

15 


33 


■  Assttmes  extensive  use  of  the  haulback  method  at  slntif- 
icantly  higher  costs. 

>  Assumes  parts  of  Virginia  and  Alabama  surface-mined  coal 
production  will  be  affected,  and  that  in  the  interim  other  States 
will  continte  as  now. 

>  Includes  all  production  from  shallow  cover  mines  (300  ft) 
and  that  the  bill  eliminates  all  underground  mining  with  less 
than  300  ft  cover 

Note:  (a)  The  above  figures  are  not  cumulative,  (b)  These 
figures  do  not  include  estimates  for  possible  loss  of  production 
due  to  interpretation  to  lands  unsuitable  for  mining,  national 
forests,  hydrological  balance.  Federal  lands,  surface  owners' 
protection,  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  Please  refer  to 
report  for  discussions  of  these  items. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines,  Departiweot  of  the  Interior,  "A 
Report— An  Analysis  of  H.R.  11500  as  amended.  Effect  on  Coat 
Production  " 


basic  reclamation  requirement. 


COMKITTKX  ON  INTEXIOB 

AND  INSUXJUI  AlTAiaS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1974. 
Hon.  RoGKss  C.  B.  Mokton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Interior  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAK  Mr.  SscarTAaT:  As  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  we  are  taking 
the  liberty  of  responding  to  your  letter  of 
May  29  to  Chairman  Haley,  In  which  you 
comment  on  procedural  and  policy  aspects 
of  H.R.  11500  and  give  an  assessment  of  the 
Impact  of  this  bill  on  coal  production. 

Otir  primary  focus  in  this  letter  will  be 
on  the  analysis  of  production  loss  which  Is 
presented  to  your  letter  and  which  presuma- 
bly Is  the  basis  for  many  of  the  recom- 
mended changes  to  H.B.  11800.  While  such  an 
analysis  Is  always  subject  to  some  criti- 
cism because  expert  opinions  may  differ,  we 
believe  that  the  analysis  of  coal  production 
Impact*  of  H.R.  11500  conUlned  In  your  let- 
ter Is  based  on  apparent  mlstotcrpretatlon  of 
the  bill  and  are  seriously  misleading. 

As  your  tabular  presentation  of  production 
losses  sets  forth  five  categories  (moiutato  top 
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The  largest  production  loss  Is  found  to 
the  category  of  subsidence  control. 

Tour  letter  states  that  this  projected  loss, 
ranging  from   17   to    117   million  tons  per 
year  for  the  first  year  of  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  Is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  to- 
duced  subsidence  or  subsidence  occurring  to 
a  controlled  and  predictable  manner  from 
long-wall  or  other  near  complete  coal  re- 
moval techniques  covUd  be  prohibited  and 
thus  coal  production  from  such  techniques 
would  be  lost.  This  toterpretatlon  Is  a  flat 
disttM^lon    of    the    provisions    in   the    bill. 
ITie  paragraph  which  calls  for  subsidence 
control  (Sec.  212(b)(1)  to  the  extent  tech- 
nically and  economically  feasible  with  regard 
to  protecting  the  surface  values  of  the  land) 
explicitly  Includes  the  exception  for  those  In- 
stances where  the  mining  technology  used  re- 
quired planned  subsidence  to  a  predictable 
and  controllable  manner.  This  exception  was 
added  to  Subcommittee  markup  explicitly  to 
clarify  this  potot  and  to  allow  for  the  use 
of  long-wall  and  other  total  coal  extraction 
methodologies.  Even  though  the  provisions 
of  this  section  do  not  go  toto  effect  until  the 
State   Regtilatory   Plan   Is   approved    (prob- 
ably a  minimum  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment).  Your  letter  takes  the  full 
"loss"  at  once.  We  are  non-pltissed  by  this 
logic. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  recognized  that 
while  subsidence  control  might  require  leav- 
ing some  additional  coal  underground  to 
some  instances,  this  should  not  result  in  a 
production  loss  stoce  mine  equipment  and 
manpower  would  be  used  elsewhere  to  the 
mine  to  produce  coal  and  would  not  sit  idle. 
It  Is  somewhat  Ironic  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  critical  of  the  bill's  subsidence  con- 
trol provisions  as  such  a  position  appears  to 
be  in  contradiction  to  the  Department's  own 
flndtogs  tocluded  to  a  1969  study:  Environ- 
mental Effects  of  Underground  Mining  and 
Mineral  Processing: 

"About  two  mUUon  acres  of  land  stirface. 
90%  of  which  la  over  coal  mtoes,  already  has 
subsided  followtog  underground  mtotog. 
Most  of  this  subsidence  has  occurred  on  for- 
est, agricultural,  or  idle  lands.  Less  than 
158,000  acres  of  the  subsided  area  i.s  classi- 
fied as  urban.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  in- 
herent possibility  of  subsidence  wherever 
underground  excavations  exist,  an  estimated 
6  million  acres  have  abandoned  underground 
worktogs  postog  a  potentially  dangerous 
threat." 

Stoce  concluding  this  study,  the  Depart- 
ment has  yet  to  come  forward  with  any  rec- 
ommendations on  this  matter.  The  controls 
included  In  HJl.  11500  are  but  a  small  first 
step  to  the  right  direction  and  do  not  pre- 
clude additional  steps  which  the  Department 
might  want  to  recommend  to  Congress  to  the 
near  future. 

Finally,  It  must  be  pototed  out  that  the 
Departments  criticism  of  the  subsidence 
control  provisions  comes  tocredlbly  late. 

Indeed,  the  Department's  February  1974 
letter  reviewing  HJl.  11500  as  reported  from 
Subcommittee  raised  only  the  issue  of  the 
disposal  of  mine  wastes  to  active  under- 
ground mines  In  its  criticism  of  this  section: 
"5.  Underground  Mining.  Any  general  re- 
quirement that  new  underground  mines  be 
backfilled  is  unwise.  BackflUtog  presents 
safety  and  economic  dlfllcultles  which  have 
not  yet  been  fully  evaluated." 

In  response  to  this  criticism,  the  Commit- 
tee deleted  this  provision  requiring  the  plan- 
ntog  of  backfilling  for  new  mines  to  some 
circumstances. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  Department 
does  not  Justify  the  significant  production 
losses  which  amount  to  nearly  60%  of  the 
total  losses  identified.  In  fact,  to  the  con- 
trary,  It  seems  that  little  production  loss 
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will  be  Incurred  even  after  such  additional 
siibsldence  control  measures  as  would  be 
required  by  the  Act  are  taken  several  years 
from  now. 

SMALL   MINKS 


We  also  take  Issue  with  the  figures  repre- 
senting production  loss  from  small  mtoes. 
The  engineering  and  planntog  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  for  the  most  part  already  re- 
quired by  many  of  the  States  now  regulating 
surface  coal  mtotog.  Operators  are  now  using 
consulting  engtoeers  and  other  professionals 
to  prepare  mtotog  and  reclamation  plans 
and  such  effective  pooling  of  engtoeertog 
talent  among  small  operations  is  one  way 
to  meet  such  requirements. 

Small  operators  have  also  demonstrated 
ihat  they  can  mtoe  to  an  environmentally 
safe  way  and  do  it  profitably.  Some  of  the 
less  environmentally  damaging  mtotog  tech- 
niques are  well  suited  for  both  small  and 
large  mines  and  have  been  used  by  both. 

We  do  recognize  that  to  some  instances 
small  operators  might  want  to  expand  pro- 
duction through  Jotot  ventures  or  In  com- 
bination with  others.  But  other  factors  in 
the  marketplace  such  as  the  capability  to  as- 
sure a  constant  stream  of  coal  production, 
infiuence  such  shifts  as  much,  If  not  more, 
than  government  regulations  as  proposed  to 
H.R.  11500. 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  virtually  no 
loss  of  coal  production  from  the  small  oper- 
ator due  to  these  environmental  protection 
requirements  except  for  those  few  mtoes  to 
which  there  may  be  some  personal  resistance 
by  an  operator  who  does  not  wish  to  comply 
wnth  environmental  regulations.  Such  losses 
would  be  insignificant  when  viewed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  overall  production. 

THICK     SXAMS — BRAIXOW     OVZHBITaDKN 

The  Department's  assessment  of  produc- 
tion loss  from  coal  operations  on  thick  seams 
with  shallow  overburden  ranges  from  0-32 
million  tons  per  year.  In  this  Instance  the  32 
million  ton  estimate  U  baaed  on  the  falla- 
cious asatimptlon  that  the  reclamation 
standard  of  "approximate  original  contour" 
is  synonamous  with  elevation  and  conflgtira- 
tlon  for  such  mines.  This  parallels  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association's  erroneous  deliberate 
toterpretatlon  of  the  bill  which  leads  them 
to  assert  that  another  hole  has  to  be  dug  to 
obtain  bOTTOw  to  fill  up  the  mine  pit. 

The  concept  of  "approximate  origtoal  con- 
tour" and  Its  Inherent  flexibility  ha8-  been 
thoroughly  dlscriased  In  both  rubcommlttee 
and  full  oommlttee  markups  as  well  as  in  the 
committee  report  on  HJl.  11500  (pages  86- 
92).  Regarding  to  meet  configuration,  stabil- 
ity and  drainage  requirements  are  control - 
Itag  in  such  thick  seam-shallow  overburden 
mining  situations,  even  if,  to  extreme  cases, 
it  restilts  in  a  single  purpose  use  of  the  land. 
This  Is  explicitly  reoognlaed  in  the  report. 

We  believe  there  will  be  no  production  loss 
from  such  mines  due  to  the  "approximate 
original  contour"  regradlng  reqtiirement. 
Your  figure  of  32  million  tons  la  thus  totally 
without  factual  basis. 

KOUMTAnr  TOP   AND   HO   8POII.  ON  DOWNSLOPB 

"Moxintaln  top  mlntog"  and  "no  spoil  on 
the  downslope"  are  categories  to  the  table 
which  are  closely  interrelated.  Industry  has 
maintained,  and  now  apparently  the  Depart- 
ment has  Joined  to  matotatotog  that  surface 
mining  in  the  Appalachian  Movmtalns  will 
be  substantially  constrained  if  operators  are 
prevented  from  throwing  spoil  downslope 
from  the  'mining  bench.  This  argument 
would  i^iply  to  both  the  conventional  con- 
tour and  mountato  top  removal  (operations. 
Virtually  all  of  the  significant  environmen- 
tal Impacts  from  surface  coal  mining  In  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  has  resulted  from 
this  practice — ^pushing  material  over  the  side 
of  the  hills. 

The  hills  to  this  region  of  high  rainfall  are 
steep  and  many  are  Inherently  of  unstable 
geology.  Conventional  contour  mining  prac- 
tices lead  to  massive  landslides,  erosion,  sedi- 


mentation of  streams,  increased  floodtog,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  acres  of  land  scarred  by 
high  walls  and  unstable  fill  materials. 

Over  the  past  five  years  operators  in  many 
parts  of  the  Appalachian  coal  fields  have 
shown  that  mining  can  take  place  without 
this  massive  dlsttirbance  and  without  plac- 
ing material  over  the  bench  on  steep  slopes. 
-In  addition,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  funded  an  engtoeering/eco- 
nomlc  study  in  eastern  Kentucky,  the 
Mathematica-Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  effort,  to 
design  improved  rnining  techniques  which 
wo\ild  avoid  these  environmental  problems. 
That  sttidy  concluded: 

"The  surest  way  to  prevent  landslides  Is 
probably  .  .  .  the  use  of  "no  fill  bench"  mto- 
tog methods  (This  is  synonymous  with  the 
requirement  of  no  spoil  on  the  downslope). 
Such  methods — known  by  various  names,  to- 
cludlng  pit-storage  of  spoil  and  block  cut- 
ttog — have  been  widely  publicized  of  late 
but  are  not  practiced  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
However,  as  discussed  later  in  this  chapter, 
such  methods  are  roughly  comparable  In 
profitability  to  existtog  conventional  con- 
to\xi  methods  and  can  be  practiced  using 
existtog  equipment." 

A  more  detailed  explanation  supporting 
the  requirement  of  no  spoil  on  the  down- 
slope  is  contatoed  in  the  Committee  Report 
accompany  tog  HJl.  11600,  pages  102-107. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
Appalachian  States  already  prohibit  the 
placement  of  spoil  on  the  downslope  on  the 
very  steepest  slopes,  SOo-SS"  and  above.  Mto- 
Ing  Is  conducted  on  these  slopes  tmder  these 
constratots,  and  we  believe  that  mining  will 
conttoue  on  less  steep  slopes  under  the  simi- 
lar provisions  in  HJR.  11500. 

The  requirement  in  the  permanent  pro- 
gram of  no  spoil  on  the  downslope  on  slopes 
20*  or  greater  does  no  more  than  extend 
existing  directives  to  virtually  all  of  the  en- 
vironmentally hazardous  situations  in  order 
to  correct  a  situation  that  exists  In  all  but 
one  of  the  motintalnotia  coal  states.  These 
provisions  apply  to  moimtato  top  mining  as 
well  as  conventional  contour  mtotog.  We  be- 
lieve that  with  the  liberal  phase-to  provided 
to  the  bill,  no  production  loss  will  result 
from  the  requirement  of  no  spoil  on  the 
downslope  and  that  with  the  regradlng 
standard  of  "approximate  origtoal  contour" 
(In  terms  of  configuration)  that  mountato 
top  mining  will  be  able  to  conttoue  if  op- 
erators choose  to  carry  out  such  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally safe  way. 

On  balance,  what  HH.  11500  offers  is  a  set 
of  environmental  protection  standards  that 
provide  a  basis  by  which  to  mine  coal  and 
yet  really  meet  the  environments^  protection 
responsibilities  that  are  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  long-term  productivity  of  the  land 
and  our  land  stewardship  responsibilities  to 
future  generations.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion during  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation that  this  can  be  met  without  sacrific- 
ing total  coal  production.  However,  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  mtolng  operators  will  have  to 
adjust  their  methods  of  mining.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  possible  that  the  mining  of  some 
critical  areas  might  have  to  be  very  cau- 
tiously carried  out  or  deferred. 

Durtog  fuU  Committee  markup  of  HJt. 
11600,  the  Committee  adopted  most  of  the 
Administration's  amendments,  some  of  which 
were  extensive  rewrites  of  sections  in  the  bill. 
In  addition.  Administration  spokesmen  pro- 
vided us  and  staff  with  todlcatlons  that  en- 
vironmental standards  which  were  adopted 
are  acceptable  and  realistic. 

We  have,  to  short,  acted  in  good  faith  and 
attempted  to  meet  tjie  Admtoistration's  con- 
cern about  this  legislation,  and  we  are  dis- 
mayed to  now  see  the  bill  suffer  this  unfair 
and  unjustified  assault.  We  stand  ready  to 
work  with  the  Department  to  correct  any 
rematotog  Infirmities  in  the  legislation,  but 
we  would  suggest  that  any  future  criticism  of 
HS,.  11600  be  based  on  more  valid  assump- 


tions and  evidence  than  those  underlytog  the 
assertions  of  your  last  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  E.  Rttppx, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment. 

Moaais  K.  Udalx, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Environment. 


NIXON  ALWAYS  WRONG? 

•  Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
foreign  press  seem  to  have  a  slant  a 
bit  different  than  the  majority  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  mass  media  and  net- 
works. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  on  April 
9,  1974,  wrote  as  follows: 

Sentence  First 

"Nixon  to  pay  huge  Income  tax  debt."  How 
many  people,  reading  this  headline,  at  once 
assumed  that  Nixon  had  been  cheating  over 
his  income  tax,  and  that  one  more  item 
must  be  added  to  the  enormous  load  of  guilt 
now  carried  by  the  Monster  President? 

In  fact  the  American  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  found  "no  evidence  of  fraud"  on 
the  part  of  the  President.  He  merely  owes 
about  £1^1,082  in  back  income  tax,  which 
he  now  intends,  he  says,  to  pay. 

This  is  a  thing  which  could  and  does 
happen  to  any  of  us,  though  in  many  cases, 
I  suppKxe,  the  amount  of  money  Involved 
may  be  smaller. 

Never  mind.  There  Is  a  Leftist  law  which 
states  that  whatever  Nixon  does  must  be 
wrong.  Even  his  simplest  action,  such  as 
going  for  a  stroll  or  having  his  hair  cut.  Is 
evidence  of  his  crookedness  and  reinforces 
the  demand  for  his  impeachment  and  ex- 
pulsion to  outer  darkness. 


ALL  CONGRESSMEN  ARE  NOT 
CLODS 

CMr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress gets  kicked  around  quite  a  bit  and 
one  organ  that  seems  to  delight  in  this 
exercise  Is  the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  find  that 
the  television-radio  editor,  Lawrence 
Laurent,  does  have  some  respect  for  the 
institution  and  some  of  the  Members. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  our  colleague,  Sid 
Yates,  on  May  23.  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  802  urging  televising  of  hear- 
irg;s;  but  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
aoout  his  letter,  were  the  remarks  rela- 
tive to  this  body  and  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  paraphrasing  it,  which  some 
might  say  is  "lifting  It  out  of  context." 
However,  I  do  believe  the  Members 
should  be  aware  of  what  he  said : 

The  Congress  is  composed  of  honorable, 
able  men  and  the  members  of  Congress  are 
capable  of  controlling  the  activities  of  the 
House.  Further,  the  oft  expressed  fear  of 
demagoguery  Is  a  fear  that  tvuma  on  itself. 
When  the  public's  business  Is  conducted  in 
public,  the  attack  on  the  dignity  of  the 
House  is  harmful  only  to  the  person  who  con- 
ducts himself  in  an  undignified  manner. 

Conversely,  to  my  many  years  of  covering 
debates  from  the  House  Press  Gallery  I  have 
been  impressed  agato  and  agato  by  the 
amount  of  study  the  members  have  done,  by> 
their  skill  at  expressing  their  views;  by  the 
earnestness  and  honesty  that  mark  differ- 
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eaces  of  opinion.  Therefore,  I  a«i  convinced 
that  televising  the  debates — thai:  by  allowing 
all  our  cltlzenB  to  see  what  I  l|ave  seen  In 
person — will  do  much  to  restore  the  public's 
confidence  In  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
vital  Institution  In  the  republla 

We  are  discussing  here  debate  among  men 
who  have  been  trained  and  tested  before  the 
world's  greatest  and  toughest  audience — the 
Informed  and  critical  electorate.  Just  to  qiial- 
Ify  for  membership  In  the  Houte  of  Repre- 
sentatives requires  Icnowledgej  and  hard 
work. 


AND 


FISH- 
PtlBLIC 
WATER 


MERCHANT     MARINE 
ERIES    COMMITTEE    AN 
WORKS  COMMITTEE  D 
PORT  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  anA  was  given 
pennisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  axid  to  yiclude  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Spfeaker.  the 
Rules  Committee  gave  a  rule  to  H.R. 
10701,  the  Public  Works'  superport  bill. 
Quite  frequently  a  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  main  bill  (H.R.  10701  to  this 
case)  Is  printed  in  lieu  of  t^ie  origtoal 
bill.  Such  is  what  is  worked  [on  by  the 
House.  But  in  this  case  the  Pilbllc  Works 
Committee  preferred  that  the  Jones 
amendment,  in  the  nature  o^  &  substi- 
tute, be  prtoted  and  acted  upcHi  in  lieu 
of  the  committee  amendmeni  And  this 
is  what  the  Rules  Committee  report  calls 
for.  The  merchant  marine  bill  (H.R. 
11951)  is,  under  the  rule,  to  be  acted  upon 
only  In  the  event  that  the  Jones  amend- 
ment Is  voted  down. 

This  procedure  would  fore*  members 
to  vote  first  against  superpQrt  legisla- 
tion to  get  to  the  merchant  iiarine  bill 
(H.R.  11951).  In  order  to  permit  mem- 
bers to  avoid  being  placed  in  this  false 
position,  rlsktog  a  negative  v^te  at  that 
time,  Mrs.  Sullivan  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute to  the  Jones  amendment  Immedi- 
ately after  that  amendment  is  offered. 
The  substitute  Is  substantiallf  the  same 
as  the  merchant  marine  pill  (H.R. 
11951)  but  with  certain  mktters  de- 
leted, j 

One  of  these  deletions  is  tha  very  good 
provision  creattog  absolute  liability  for 
oil  spills  and  like  envlronmerital  dam- 
ages. I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Sullivan  substitute  to  reinsta^  substan- 
tially the  language  of  H.R.  11951  on  lia- 
bility, and  Mrs.  Sullivan  assuies  me  that 
she  approves  and  will  support  tihe  amend- 
ment. ] 

In  this  way  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  will  have  a  chance  to  phoose  the 
desirable  provisions  of  the  \  merchant 
marine  bill  through  means  (jf  a  single 
substitute,  the  Sullivan  substitute  as 
amt&nded.  These  are  strongly  favored  by 
the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center  as  shown  by  thi  following 
statement  of  Ms.  Barbara  Heuer,  of  the 
latter,  and  Mr.  Dick  Lahn,  of  the  former 
organization ; 

OnrwATzx  Post  Lcgbla^on 

On  Thtrrsday,  June  6,  two 
licensing  of  deep  water  port  fajcUltles 
come  to  a  vote  before  the  fun 
resentattves. 

We  feel   that   the  Merchant 
Fisheries  Committee  bill,  HJl.  1 
bodied  In  the  Stilllvan  substitute 
bill  for  th«  following  reasons: 

1)  The  procedures  for  notice, 
review   are   in   accordance   with 


Hoiuse 


1951 


regarding 
wUl 
of  Rep- 


Harlne   and 
1,  as  em- 
is  a  better 


established  by  the  Adminlstretlve  Proeedtrres 
Act.  HJt.  10701,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
that  Sections  564,  566,  and  667  of  Title  6, 
0.8.  Code  (Administrative  Procedures  Act) 
are  not  applicable  under  this  Section  (re- 
garding notice,  hearings,  and  review.)  2) 
HJl.  11951  contains  better  criteria  on  which 
to  base  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  license, 
recognizing  the  potential  onshore  effects  of 
deep  water  ports.  3)  HJt.  10701  contains  a 
new  provision  which  requires  that  If  an 
application  Is  filed  for  a  license  to  construct 
a  deep  water  port  off  the  coast  of  a  state 
which  has  plans  to  construct  a  deep  draft 
channel  and  harbor  and  which  meets  other 
requirements,  the  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  dredged  harbor  is  more 
In  the  national  Interest. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  a  licensing 
procedure  with  legislation  is  to  encotirage 
offshore  oil  ports  which  all  studies  which 
have  been  done  to  date  show  to  be  environ- 
mentally and  economically  advantageovis. 
Dredging,  disposing  of  dredge  spoil,  and 
maintenance  dredging  have  severe  environ- 
mental consequences  and  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  single  point  moor- 
ing buoys  which  have  been  proposed  for  off- 
shore locations.  4)  The  liability  section  of 
HJl.  10701  is  very  wealc.  Section  7(d)  pro- 
vides that  an  owner  or  operator  )s  liable  for 
cleanup  costs  of  an  oil  spill  except  where  he 
can  prove  that  the  spill  was  ca vised  by  "A) 
an  act  of  Ood,  B)  an  act  of  war,  C)  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  United  StatM.  or  D) 
an  act  or  omission  of  a  third  party  without 
regard  to  whether  any  such  act  or  omission 
was  or  was  not  negligent . . ."  Subsection  (D) 
essentially  invalidates  the  meaning  of  no- 
faiUt  liability,  and  we  feel  it  should  be  de- 
leted. Section  7(e)  provides  that  2  Interna- 
tional conventions,  when  they  take  effect, 
will  take  precedence  over  the  $100  million 
liabUlty  fund  established  by  this  bill.  Both  of 
these  conventions  are  much  lower  than  $100 
mUlion.  We  feel  that  this  Section  should  be 
deleted. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Center  and  the 
Sierra  Club  virge  the  support  of  strengthen- 
ing amendments  to  both  bills.  Unless  meas- 
ures are  Included  in  deep  water  port  legisla- 
tion to  assure  the  prevention  uf  possible 
serious  environmental  problems,  to  create  an 
open  and  judicious  hearing  process,  and  to 
guarantee  full  liability  for  possible  swxldents, 
this  legislation  will  be  a  worthless  attempt 
at  creating  an  effective  regulatory  process. 
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FEMALE  OFFICERS  IN  THE  CITY  OP 
MIAMI  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  UN- 
DER CHIEF  OP  POLICE  BERNARD  L. 
GARMIRE 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  pleased  to  testify  before  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
support  of  legislation  I  have  Jotoed  in 
sponsoring  which  would  remove  statu- 
tory restrictions  which  now  prohibit 
women  from  serving  in  Uie  military 
academies.  Women  are  serving  in  lead- 
ership positions  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  I  feel  strongly  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the  out- 
standing training  available  at  the  acad- 
emies. 

During  my  testimony,  I  noted  that  po- 
lice forces  throughout  the  country  are 
hiring  a  growing  number  of  women. 
These  women  are  not  restricted  to  back- 
up desk  job  assignments,  but  have  the 
same  responsibilities  and  assignments 
their   male    counterparts    do — and   are 


daily  proving  their  ability  to  handle  diflB- 
cult  and  dangerous  jobs. 

In  this  month's  Issue  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin,  Bernard  L.  Gter- 
mire,  chief  of  police.  Miami  Fla.,  has 
written  of  the  experience  in  Miami's  Po- 
lice Department,  considered  a  pioneer 
nationally  with  a  number  of  "firsts"  to 
Its  credit.  Under  Chief  Oarmire's  lead- 
ership, the  Miami  Police  Department  has 
greatly  expanded  the  number  of  females 
on  the  Miami  force — and  assigned  them 
'lo  all  phases  of  police  work  In  the  city, 
female  ofiQcers  ride  alone  to  high  crime 
Areas,  and  receive  all  the  calls  to  their 
zone,  regardless  o^  the  type  of  call. 
As  Chief  Garmlre  concluded : 
In  summary,  the  use  of  female  officers  has 
proved  effective  In  all  phases  of  police  work 
In  the  city  of  Miami,  and  women  offlcera  have 
been  well  accepted  by  their  male  counter- 
parts and  by  the  public. 

Chief  Garmlre  and  the  Miami  Police 
Department  have  helped  to  further  dispel 
the  traditional  theory  that  women  are 
not  suited  to  dangerous  occupations — 
such  as  law  enforcement  or  armed  forces 
service  during  combat. 

I  commend  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment for  its  leadership,  and  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  Chief  Gar- 
mJre's  article : 

Female    Oitickbs    in    the    Departmxnt 
(By  Bernard  L.  Oarmlre) 

It  doesn't  take  a  hardcore  crime  fighter  to 
deal  with  80  percent  of  our  calls.  But  it 
does  take  people  with  compassion,  empathy, 
and  ability.  Women  meet  all  these  require- 
ments— and  I  am  now  finding  that  they  are 
good  crime  fighters  as  well. 

The  Miami  Police  Department,  considered 
a  pioneer  nationally  In  the  use  of  female 
police  officers,  has  continued  to  expand  the 
number  »:  d  the  role  of  women  offlcera  on 
the  force  since  the  early  1970's.  Under  my 
direction,  the  number  of  females  in  the 
department  has  grown  from  9  in  1Q71  to  al- 
most 30  in  early  1974. 

The  role  of  women  in  uniform,  additionally, 
has  also  expanded  in  the  past  several  years. 
Police  women  previously  had  only  been 
utilized  in  such  specialised  unlta  as  vice, 
criminal  investigation,  and  traffic  control  In 
the  downtown  Miami  area.  In  uniform, 
women  working  the  traffic  assignment 
'walked  a  beat"  alone  during  the  day  shift 
only.  By  1972,  I  had  determined  that  women 
had  proved  effective  in  all  types  of  jjoUce 
work,  and  in  certain  situations  they  were 
more  effective  than  men.  Today,  female 
officers  perform  the  same  duties  and  work 
In  the  same  areas  as  male  officers. 

Immediately  after  graduating  from  the 
Southeast  Florida  Instittite  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, both  men  and  women  offioera  in  Miami 
ride  with  a  field  training  officer  who  Is 
responsible  for  the  field  training  and  evalua- 
tion of  probationary  officers.  At  the  present 
time,  approximately  30  female  offlcera  and 
one  female  sergeant  serve  throughout  the 
department. 

cRiviNAi.  nrvxsncATioN  sbctiok 
The  criminal  investigation  section  was  one 
of  the  flnt  sections  to  vise  females.  Women 
officers  are  often  considered  necessities  In  the 
specialized  units  of  homicide  and  Juvenile. 
The  officer  in  homicide  works  mainly  on  the 
street  and  handles  the  same  cases  and  in- 
vestigations as  male  detectives.  The  officers 
m   missing  persons  and  criminal  Informa- 
tion, along  with  the  female  sergeant  In  the 
section,  currently  are  assigned  In  the  office. 
STRATBGio  nrroajOATiON   bxction 
The  specialized  units  of  the  strategic  in- 
formation section  (SIS),  which  investigates 
various  forms  of  vice  activities,  subveralve 
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and  terrorist  groups,  and  organised  erime 
activities,  also  employ  several  female  officers 
In  exclusively  undercover  details.  Back  in 
1972,  the  commander  of  the  SIS  wrote  that 
"the  female  police  officer  plays  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  in  these  activities.  We  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  our  mission  on  any  num- 
ber of  occasions  only  after  female  investlga- 
tora  were  assigned  the  task."  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  women  offlcera  are  borrowed 
from  other  imits  on  occasion  to  assist  this 
section  on  special  assignments. 

In  August  1973,  for  example,  the  narcotic 
and  vice  unit  began  a  coordinated  attack 
against  the  problem  of  prostitution  along 
Blscayne  Boulevard  In  Miami.  When  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  direct  enforcement  pres- 
sure on  the  prostitutes  failed,  another  di- 
mension to  the  enforcement  of  prostitution 
statutes  was  added.  Undercover  police  women 
were  stationed  on  the  boulevard,  and  the 
men  who  propositioned  them  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  "soliciting  for  prostitu- 
tion."        » 

COMMONrrT    RELATIONS    SECTION 

For  the  first  time,  female  police  offlcers 
were  assigned  to  two  of  the  three  imits  In  the 
comnxunlty  relations  section  in  1973.  A  male 
and  female  school  resource  officer  team  has 
been  Introduced  at  the  city's  largest  high 
school,  producing  positive  results  In  only  a 
few  months.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  girls. 
In  particular,  relate  more  freely  to  a  female 
offlcer  than  a  male.  During  summer  sessions, 
the  female  school  resource  offlcer  conducts 
her  own  progranis  alone  in  the  city  parks, 
encountering  little  resistance  from  young 
males. 

A  second  female  offlcer,  who  is  assigned 
alone  at  a  junior  high  school,  was  selected 
for  the  unit  in  late  1973,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  number  of  women  offlcera  La  the 
school  resource  unit  wlU  be  Increased  m  com- 
ing yeara.  Miami's  successful  school  resource 
unit,  aimed  at  preventing  juvenile  delin- 
quency, also  promotes  a  more  positive  con- 
cept of  the  police  and  develops  a  better  un- 
deretandlng  of  the  law  enforcement  function 
among  students  and  parents. 

The  female  public  information  oBUxt 
works  primarily  with  the  news  media,  re- 
leasing and  researching  newsworthy  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  she  participates  with 
other  membera  of  the  unit  In  conducting 
toiu-s  of  the  station  and  in  presenting  talks 
to  local  civic  groups  and  clubs.  She  is  par- 
ticularly In  demand  for  speeches  on  self- 
protection  for  women. 

XaAVTIC   SECTION 

Police  women  have  worked  out  success- 
fully in  trafflc,  both  in  traffic  control  In  the 
downtown  area  and  as  Investigatore  In  the 
accident  unit.  Point  control  offlcera,  on 
shifts  ranging  from  7  to  1  ajn.,  "walk  a 
beat"  In  the  downtown  area.  Working  alone, 
they  handle  all  calls  and  trafflc  problems 
that  ocur  on  their  "beat."  The  female  mem- 
bera of  the  accident  Investigation  unit,  who 
ride  alone  in  all  areas  of  the  city,  are  re- 
sponsible for  traffic  accidents,  along  with 
patrol  functions  when  other  units  are  un- 
available. All  trafflc  section  personnel  are 
equipped  with  pcHtable  radios.  StatUtics 
show  that  there  have  been  no  serious  Injuries 
involving  female  offlcera  assigned  to  the 
units.  The  police  women  have  also  been  well 
accepted  by  the  public,  and  the  number  of 
persons  resisting  arrest  by  the  females  is 
the  same  as  for  male  offlcera. 

PATROL   SECTION 

Again  setting  a  pace  for  the  country,  the 
city  of  Miami  appointed  the  firat  female 
sergeant  to  command  a  patrol  sector  in  July 
1971.  The  sergeant,  who  recently  reelved  her 
law  degree  and  took  her  Florida  bar  exam, 
commanded  a  group  of  6  to  10  men  In  a 
sector  composed  of  a  mixture  of  ethnic 
groups,  before  taking  over  as  assistant  city 
attorney.  In  addition,  as  an  advocate  of 
slacks  Instead  of  skirts  for  women  offlcera 


working  on  the  streets,  she  helped  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  departmental  uniform 
regulations.  Female  offlcers  now  wear  slacks 
on  duty. 

In  another  apparent  "firat"  In  the  country, 
the  firat  female  offlcer  was  also  assigned  to 
Miami's  three-wheeler  imlt  In  1973.  This 
unit,  which  Is  a  prerequisite  to  riding  the 
motorcycle  detail,  basically  patrols  the  busi- 
ness districts  In  the  city  and  performs  patrol 
functions.  Providing  close,  yet  mobile  i>olice 
contacts,  the  ttaree-wbeelera  play  an  ever- 
increasing  role  In  our  attempts  to  maintain  a 
positive  image  of  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  other  women  police  offlcera 
assigned  to  the  patrol  section  ride  in  one- 
man  units,  except  in  zones  which  require  a 
two-man  car. 

Female  offlcers,  at  this  time,  are  riding 
alone  in  Mlanii's  high  crime  areas,  and  they 
receive  all  the  calls  In  their  zone,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  caU.  In  addition,  women  officers 
receive  no  favoritism  when  backup  cara  are 
involved.  These  cara  are  sent  only  on  request 
or  on  the  signals  that  always  require  a  back- 
up car. 

As  in  the  trafflc  section,  there  have  been  no 
serious  Injuries  of  women  reported  in  patrol 
and  the  rate  of  resisting  arrest  by  female  offi- 
cers is  again  negligible.  Few,  if  any,  com- 
plaints have  been  received  about  police 
women  in  patrol  being  discourteous,  using 
abusive  language,  obstructing  civil  rights,  or 
using  too  much  force. 

With  this  "women  In  patrol"  concept,  the 
firat  females  have  been  assigned  to  the  mid- 
night shift  since  the  beginning  of  1973.  There 
are  currently  two  female  offlcera  working  the 
shift  and  riding  their  particular  zones  alone. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  last  year,  one 
female  offlcer  riding  by  hereelf  recorded  7 
felony  arrests  and  65  misdemeanor  arrests. 
For  the  month  of  August  alone,  she  and  her 
partnar  received  commendations  for  their 
outstanding  performance  of  8  felony  arrests, 
5  felony  assists,  and  16  misdemesjior  arrests. 
Again  in  November,  another  woman  offlcer 
was  nominated  tor  the  department's  "Most 
Outstanding  Offlcer"  citation,  based  on  her 
impressive  record  of  13  felony  and  23  mis- 
demeanor arrests  while  riding  alone  on  the 
midnight  shUt. 

In  summary,  the  use  of  female  offlcers  has 
proved  effective  in  aU  phases  of  police  work  in 
the  city  of  Miami,  and  women  offlcera  have 
been  well  accepted  by  their  male  counter- 
parts and  by  the  public.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  the  classification  of  "police- 
woman" has  been  eliminated;  all  female  and 
male  sworn  personnel  are  now  classified  as 
•police  offlcera."  Crime  makes  no  distinction 
between  sexes,  and  neither  should  law  en- 
forcement in  Its  efforts  to  combat  it. 


TRUMAN'S  WHITE  HOUSE 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(.Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  to  the  Rbcord  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  at  the  session  of  Monday.  June  3, 
because  of  ofQcial  bustoess  for  which  I 
had  been  excused  by  this  body.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  271,  citing 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
for  failure  to  provide  a  full  sujcounttog 
of  the  misstog  to  action  as  required  by 
the  peace  agreement.  I  would  also  have 
voted  for  HJl.  14833,  the  Renegotiation 
Amendments  of  1974.  authoriztog  the 
Government  to  recapture  excessive  prof- 
its on  certain  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts,  principally  to  the  military 
procurement  and  aerospace  fields. 


(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  this 
morntog  carried  an  excellent  article  on 
President  Truman  and  his  staff  opera- 
tion, written  by  one  who  saw  it  from  the 
inside — George  M.  Elsey.  Mr.  Elsey,  now 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
served,  as  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Presidenl  Truman  after  having  been  As- 
sistant to  the  Special  Counsel  for  2  years 
to  the  White  House.  It  was  my  great 
honor  to  serve  and  observe  on  the  inside 
of  President  Truman's  White  House,  and 
Mr.  Elsey  has  written  an  accurate  and 
meaningful  account  of  the  atmosphere 
of  toformality  on  the  smsdl  White  House 
staff. 

Even  though  when  President  Truman 
referred  to  "the  Boss,"  he  always  meant 
Mrs.  Truman,  there  was  never  any  doubt 
who  was  runntog  the  country.  Nor  was 
there  ever  any  question  about  any  hid- 
den projects  or  contacts  any  staff  mem- 
ber had;  everybody,  tocluding  and  espe- 
cially President  Truman,  either  knew  to 
advance  or  quickly  found  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  White  House  staff.  As  Mr. 
E3sey  has  well  pototed  out  to  his  superb 
article.  President  Truman's  staff  wds  very 
small  compared  with  the  bewilderingly 
large  White  House  complement  of  the 
present  day.  The  ethical  standards  were 
high,  the  hours  were  exacttog,  the  at- 
mosphere was  exhilarating,  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  never  failed  to  exhibit  a 
high  sense  of  history  to  the  firm  leader- 
ship he  provided.  The  article  follows: 
Truman's  White  House 
(By  George  M.  Hsey) 

If  Harry  Truman  had  taped  his  private 
White  House  conversations,  they  would  not 
titlUate,  disillusion,  shock  or  turn  up  on 
drug  store  counters  as  $2.95  paperbacks.  If 
transcripts  were  available — which  they  will 
never  be  because  no  conversation  was  re- 
corded— they  would  merely  confirm  the  im- 
pressions the  American  people  have  long 
held 

Truman  was  serious  about  his  job.  senti- 
mental about  his  family  and  friends,  old- 
fashioned  in  personal  ethics,  stubborn  In  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  citizens,  relaxed  with 
his  staff  and  very,  very  firmly  in  command. 
All  this  and  more  came  through  In  the  9  ajn. 
conferences  each  morning  with  the  small 
staff  who,  sitting  on  a  couple  of  sofas  or  In 
small  chalra  dragged  across  the  Seal  of  the 
President  incised  in  the  green  carpet,  formed 
an  arc  around  the  old  presldentisil  desk.  Talk 
was  free  and  easy.  Matt  Connelly,  appoint- 
ments secretary,  ran  through  the  day's  sched- 
ule with  sardonic  quips  about  self-important 
political  or  public  figures.  Charlie  Ross  and 
later  Joe  Short  mentioned  In  casual  tones 
the  current  interest  of  boys  In  the  Press 
Room.  (Women  became  prominent  In  later 
administrations.) 

The  staff  was  unbelievably  small  to  ob- 
servera  of  the  White  House  of  the  60's  and 
70's.  never  more  than  a  baker's  dozen.  Al- 
though there  was  a  certain  hierarchy  that 
recognized  Assistant  John  Steelman  and 
Special  Counsel  Clark  Clifford  (succeeded  in 
February  1950  by  Charles  Murphy)  as  being 
senior  to  military  aides  and  administrative 
assistants,  it  was  all  firat  name  camaraderie. 
Only  5-star  Admiral  Leahy,  relic  of  Roose- 
velt's High  Command,  was  treated  with  the 
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respect  of  poalUoa  and  »g«.  no  one  stood 
oecween  TrumAn  and  &n  agency  head;  no  one 
second -gueoaed  a  cabinet  offlcer;  policy  decl- 
sloD«  were  made  by  the  President  after  dtreot 
dlsciuBlon  wltb  thoae  who  would  execute 
them;  a  White  Uouee  st«Ser  l4-enough  ad- 
vised to  treat  a  Senator  or  a  Secretary  with 
dladaln  had  very  abort  tenure^  A  primitive 
system — but  it  aeemed  to  work, 

H3.T.  opened  one  of  his  9  ajn.  meet- 
ings husky  voiced  and  moist  «^ed.  He  had 
Just  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  a  widespread  cheating  acaiwl&l  at  West 
Point.  He  felt  the  blow  as  keenly  as  If  every 
cadet  Involved  had  been  a  aoi\  or  nephew. 
He  could  not  comprehend  how  youug  men 
In  whom  such  trust  had  been  |)l{u:ed  could 
violate  a  solemn  oath. 

A  aenae  of  personal  ethics  p^valled  that 
astounded  all  who  perceived  TVuman  as  no 
mora  than  a  Fendergast  produd  or  who  as- 
sumed that  a  mink  coat  accepted  by  a  wit- 
leaa  White  House  stenographer  typified  the 
man's  moral  code.  After  a  presidential  meet- 
ing with  oongresalonal  leaders  tn  the  Cabi- 
net Room  as  the  MacArthur  Is^ue  was  de- 
veloping, an  aide  picked  up  a  maoila  envelope 
left  behind  in  enx>r.  It  was  cle|f  from  an- 
notations on  the  face  that  it  qot  only  be- 
longed to  a  Republican  Senator  but  that  the 
contents  dealt  with  Republlc4n  congres- 
sional strategy.  The  envelope  wjia  promptly 
carried  Into  the  oval  office  Did  tte  President 
want  to  see  ItT  The  response  «  as  as  emphatic 
as  Henry  Stlmsons  had  been  wfeen,  as  Her- 
bert Hoover's  Secretary  of  St«te,  he  had 
closed  down  the  Department's  autographic 
unit  with  the  statement  that  "Oentlemen 
do  not  read  other  men's  mall."  Truman's 
sentiments  were  the  same,  more  earthUy  ex- 
pressed. The  envelope  was  retuj^ed  unread 
to  the  Capitol  by  messenger. 

Truman's  vocabulary  In  all-m^le  company 
raflected  his  three  decades  on  4  farm.  The 
language  seemed  natural  and  neither  tnap- 
propitate  nor  crude.  Anyone  who  has  milked 
a  oow — ot  tried  to — could  readily  understand 
that  Truman  was  predicting  failure  and 
fr\istratlon  when  he  spoke  of  %  particular 
candidate  for  office:  "He's  Just  pulling  on 
the  hind  teat."  Truman  laughed  heartily  at 
locker  rocHn  jokes  but  rarely  told  them  him- 
self. As  a  raconteur,  he  prefen*d  political 
lore. 

All  Presidents  have  problem^  wltb  the 
press.  Here,  as  in  many  other  fletds.  H.  S.  T. 
sometimes  fired  off  a  letter  In  the  dawn's 
early  light;  mora  often  he  would  let  some- 
one on  the  staff  hear  a  long -hand  draft,  turn 
pale  and  then  gasp  out  reasons  why  the  let- 
ter should  not  be  mailed  as  written.  Occa- 
sionally be  could  be  talked  out  of  it  alto- 
gether as  I  succeeded  In  doln|  with  one 
scorcher  addressed  to  Sulzberger  of  the  New 
Tork  Times.  The  problem  to  "lyuman  was 
ustiaUy  a  publisher,  rarely  a  reporter.  Report- 
ers were  his  friends.  He  lued  thair  straight- 
forward, no-nonsense  lack  of  obsequious- 
ness. 

Truman  valued  the  cltlza&'s  r%ht  (rf  pri- 
vacy; the  guarantees  of  the  ObnstltuUon 
were  real.  Although  convention*!  political 
wisdom  argued  foe  a  tough  'loyalty  pro- 
gram" as  the  80th  Congress  beca*ie  Increas- 
ingly exercised  over  Communist  Infiltration, 
Truman  stalled.  The  idea  of  investigations 
Into  the  personal  lives  of  clvtl  servants 
smacked  to  him  of  police  state  titles.  Loy- 
iUty  oaths  were  repugnant.  He  a<lmlred  the 
P3.I.  for  its  criminal  work,  but  he  balked 
at  letting  It  Investigate  Job  applicants.  He 
sent  me  to  explore  with  Prances  Perkins  and 
her  colleagues  whether  the  Ciyll  Service 
Commission  would  take  on  the  thore. 

'Tf  you  can't  take  the  heat,  get  out  of 
the  kitchen"  was  a  favorite  quotifUon  of  his 
long  before  some  anonymous  a4mlrer  had 
a  small  placard  painted  for  the  edification 
of  visitors  to  the  oval  oflloe.  Th#  beat  was 
really  on  one  morning  when  he  ca^d  me  In. 
A  letter  of  his  with  caustic  remarks  about 
the   Marine   Corps  had   found   it^  way  Into 


the  Congiessiasial  Record.  Could  I  poestbly 
find  In  a  hurry  some  statements  in  which 
he  had  praised  the  Corps?  I  could  not.  The 
press  office  reported  the  thermometer  rising 
by  the  hour.  No  point  In  pretending  he  had 
not  called  the  Marines  the  Navy's  p>ollce  force 
or  had  not  said  its  propaganda  machine  was 
the  equal  of  Stalin's;  he  had.  And  so  Tru- 
man asked  the  Commandant  of  the  Corps 
if  he  could  accompany  him  to  the  reunion 
of  one  of  the  Corps'  felstlest  divisions  then 
meeting  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  to  make  his 
apologies  in  person.  The  way  to  meet  critics 
was  to  confront  them,  with  an  engaging  grin 
when  you  kne^?  you  had  been  wrong  (as  on 
this  occasion)  and  a  bristling  salvo  of  facts 
when  you  were  sure  you  were  right. 

But  all  this  was  long  ago,  tn  a  simpler 
time,  when  cabinet  officers  were  more  direct- 
ly responsible  for  their  departments,  when 
the  President  relied  on  the  Department  of 
J\istlce  tat  legal  advice,  when  White  House 
staff  members  knew  they  had  no  Independent 
authority  and  when  everyone  in  town  knew 
that  the  buck  stopped  on  the  Boss's  deek. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  ttie  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive prc^ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuBERi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  KxMP,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Hecklm  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  RoBKKT  W.  Danul,  J«.,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  CLxvzuufD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Derwdiski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

tThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vandkr  Vkkn)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BtowK  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HuNGATi.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLsxi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuQUA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vawik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTKRs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ownrs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  on  June  6, 
1974. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Matsumaga,  immediately  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  House  Resohitlon  1152. 

Mr.  Pascill,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  14747, 
during  discussion  of  the  Gunter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Harrwoton,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $888.35. 

Mr.  MizRLL,  prior  to  the  last  vote. 


Mr.  Clay  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Pord 

amendment. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  Mitchell  of  Maryland  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HtTBER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  KRjfP  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stxelhan'.' 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  In  two  in- 
stances. 

"Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Httber. 

Mr.  CoNLAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  KuYKENDALL  In  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Car-ter  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNBY. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York  in  four 
Instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wydleh. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Whttehuhst. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vandeer  Veen)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material: 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Udall  in   eight  Instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yairon. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  15  instances. 

Mr.  TxAGiTx  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bxacgi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Stark  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TncRNAN. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  WoLrr  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  MonsH.       ,, 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Ountkr  in  two  Instances.      ><• 

Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  CaUfomla  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.   CONYBRS. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

8. 673.  An  act  to  waive  the  sUtute  of  lim- 
itations with  regard  to  the  tort  claims  of 
certain  individuals  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Judiciary. 

8.  2846.  An  act  to  protect  the  flow  of  Inter- 
state commerce  from  unreasonable  damage 
to  the  environmental  health  by  assuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  chlorine  which  is  neces- 
sary for  safe  drinking  water  and  for  other 
public  health  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mon- 
roe A.  Lucas;  and 

H.R.  14013.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to  the  sale  and  dU- 
trlbutlon  of  the  Congressional  Record. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  June  6,  1974, 
at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2416.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's proposed  procedures  for  expedltUig 
payments  and  assessing  clvU  penalties  more 
equitably  against  operators  whose  mines  are 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

RXCEIVXS    PaOM    THX    COMPTBOIXKE    QkNKRAL 

3417.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  restrictions  on  UJ3.  procurement 
activities  In  ThaUand;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  lOllows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  16124.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public 
Law  93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional  12 
months  (untU  July  l,  1976)  the  eligibility  of 
supplemental  security  Income  recipients  for 
food  stamps.  (Rept.  No.  93-1081).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  13386.  A  bill  to  authorize 
approprUtlons  for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1976;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1083).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CABKT  of  New  Tork  (for  him- 
self, Iiis.  CoiiJNs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Kn.- 
srac,  Mr.  Tkeszel,  Mr.  Oiaxmo,  Mr. 
HAssiNoroR,  Mr.  Lnxzif,  Mr.  Box, 
Mr.  TncRNAN,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJt.  16194.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  Investigate  and  report 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  whether  cer- 
tain railroad  facilities  and  equipment  meet 
Federal  safety  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN ; 
HJl.  16195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRANK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YouKO  of  Florida) : 
H.B.  16196.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.     CRANE     (for     himself,     Mr. 

BL.ACKBtrRN.  Mr.   HtTBER,   Mr.   Spence. 

and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
H.B.  16197.  A  bni  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Sectuity  Act  to  repeal  the  proTlslon 
for  the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.: 
HJl.   16198.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Oom- 
prehenslve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  Increase  the  penalties  t<a 
violations  of  that  act  and  to  revise  the  condi- 
tions of  release  applicable  to  persons  charged 
with  such  violations;   to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJi.  15199.  A  bUl  to  provide  property  tax 
relief    to    low-Income    elderly    homeowners 
tbroxigb  direct  reimbursements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,      Mr.     Pextkh,      and     Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
HJl.  16200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements  of  that  act  for  certain  full- 
time  babysitters;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
FRAsni) : 
HJl.  15201.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  States  supplementation 
benefits  from  being  reduced  an  account  of 
Increases  In  the  level  of  benefits  payable  un- 
der the  supplemental  security  Income  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  certain  individuals  from 
losing  medicaid  ellglbUlty  because  of  In- 
cre&ses  in  social  security  benefits  or  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  15202.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  coverage 
of  domestic  service  workers  provided  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1974, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 
HAKDT,  Mr.   BKKCKiNRrocz,   and  Mr. 

LXTKXN)  : 
H.R.  15303.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conuneroe. 

By  Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming: 
HJl.  15204.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  ImporU- 
tion  Into  the  United  States  of  any  fresh, 
chilled,  or  froeen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAOaXRS   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DxvDn) : 

HJl.  16306.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Itotural 

Qas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended. 

to  authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  aa  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
HJl.   15206.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  res- 
toration of  public  roads  to  and  from  county 
seats;    to  the  Conmilttee  on  Public  Worlts. 
By    Mr.    YATBON    (for    hhnself.    Mr. 
Hechlkr  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Dom- 
oncK  V.  DAinxLs,  Mr.  BuAtrz,  Mr. 
OwxNS,  Mr.   RumrxLs,   Mr.   Braoi*, 
Mr.  TixRNAN,  Mr.  LuKxar.  and  Mr. 
Fbenzsl)  : 
H.R.    16207.   A   bill   to   establish   an   office 
within   the   Congress  with  a  t(^-free  tele- 
Ptione  number,  to  be  known  as  the  Congres- 
sional Advisory  Legislative  Line  (CALL),  to 
provide  the  American  people  with  free  and 
open  access  to  Information,  on  an  Immediate 
basis,   relating  to  the   status  of  legislative 
proposals  pending   before   the  Congress;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYRON  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DRKws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bafaijs, 
Mr.  Bakki,  Mr.  Batticak,  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Caicp,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Coi.- 
LiNs   of  Texas,   Mr.   Eshlxman.  Mr. 
Fishes.   Mr.   Farr,   Mr.   Onnt.   Mr. 
GtJTik,   Mr.   Hanskm   of   Idaho.   Mr. 
HoGAM,    Mr.    Lrrroif,   Mr.    Lacomas- 
ooro.  Mr.     McKat.    Mr.    Mathib    of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Mttchki.t.  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MusTHA,  Mr.  O'Buxk.  Mr.  Rs- 
ct7i.A,  and  Mr.  Slack)  : 
HJl.  16208.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  «icoxirage  or  to  r»- 
qtilre  the  destruction  of  (^>en  lands  and  his- 
toric places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  prop- 
erty which  is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open 
land  and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purpoees.  at  its  value 
as  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land  (rather 
than  at  Its  fair  market  value),  and  to  pro- 
vide  that  real  property  which  is  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  may 
oe   valued,   for  estate   tax   purposes,   at   Its 
value  for  its  existing  tise,  and  to  provide  for 
the  revocation  of  such  lower  evaluation  and 
recapture  of  unpaid  taxes  with  Interest  In 
appropriate  circumstances;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BYRON     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Spsncx.  Mr.  Stuckxt,  Mr.  TATt,o*  of 
North   Carolina,   Mr.   Taaxuta.   Mr. 
Vbxmuto,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HJl.  15209.  A  Wll  to  prevent  the  estate  tax 
law  from  operating  to  encourage  or  to  require 
the  destruction  of  open  lands  and  historic 
places,  by  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  real  proper tv 
^^ich  Is  farmland,  woodland,  or  open  land 
and  forms  part  of  an  estate  may  be  valued, 
for  estate  tax  purposes,  at  its  value  as  farm- 
land, woodland,  or  open  land   (rather  tbcm 
at   Its   fair   market  value),  ajod  to  provide 
that   real   property   which   Is   listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  may  be 
valued,  for  estate  tax  purpoees,  at  its  value 
for  Its  existing  use,  and  to  provide  for  the 
revocation    of    such    lower    evaluation    and 
recapture  of  unpaid  taxes  with  Interest  in 
appropriate  circumstances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
HJl.   15210.  A  bUl  to  establish   a  Federal 
Boxing  Commission  to  exercise  surveillance 
over  professional  boxing  matches  broadcast 
or  disseminated  by  wire  In  IntersUte  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comumerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HJl.  16211.  A  blU  to  amend  title  Vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI   (by  request): 
H.R.  15312.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5318  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  relaUng  to  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  to  apply  to  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
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Committee 


Services  AdmUUstratlon;    to 
on  Post  Office  aad  CItU  Serrlc 

By    Mr.    ESCH    (for   blmpelf,   Mr.   Ba- 

ouxo,  Mr.  COHZM,  Mr^  Kn.Biroc,  Mr. 

GsoTKK,  Mrs.  HXCKI.XR  of  Massachu- 

sett«,     Mr.     OwKNS,     knd     Mr.     St 

Gkhmaim)  :  I 

HJl.  15213.  A  bill  to  extend 'and  improve 

the   Nation's   unemployment    Programs   and 

(or  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.   HOLTZMAN    (fot  herself.  Mr. 
Bku^    Mrs.    Boocfi,    Mfs.    BxTaKX    of 
CallXornla,  Mr.  Bnn^,  Mrs.  Chis- 
^o^.u.,   Mr.   CoNYXKS,  %ii.  Frxnzxl, 
Mr.     HARaiNCTON,    Mr,    Koca.     Mr. 
Mank,  Mr.  MoixoHAN.iMr.  MosHxa, 
Mr.  McmTBA,  Mr.  VUttkXDO,  Mr.  Rot- 
SAi^  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  t^OMPSON  of 
New   Jersey,   Mr.    WaU)IX,   and   Mr. 
WouT) ; 
HJl.   16214.   A  bill   to  amen(,  section   214 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide  a   deduction   for   dependent   care   ex- 
penses for  married  taxpayers  Who  are  em- 
ployed part  time,  or  who  are  Itudents,  and 
for   other   purpofies;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  aod  Means.  i 

By  Mr.  HORTON:  < 

H.B^  16216.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allowi  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  thelr 
proportlonate  ahare  of  the  taxe^  and  interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  tb^  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN  (for  hlms^,  Mr.  Com- 
uaM,  Mr.  FaoEBLJCH,  Mr.  Rhodks,  Mr. 
RoMCAUO    of    Wyoming,    Mr.    Rtm- 
irxLS,  and  Mr.  Stxxoxs  of  Arizona)  : 
.    HJl.   16216.  A  bill   to  amen4   the  Public 
Works  and  Economic   Develop<nent   Act  of 
1966  for  the  purpose  of  aaslsUxi^  local  econ- 
omies In  regions  of  persistent  oconomlc  un- 
derdevelopment by  enabling  th*  Federal  co- 
chairmen    of    designated    reglo|ial    oommls- 
stons    to    acquire    Federal    excess    personal 
property  and  to  dl^>oee  of  suc4  property  to 
certain    recipients;    to    the    C<iDunlttee    on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  LUK£N: 
HJS.  16217.  A  bUl  to  amend  s^Uon  50a(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  oC  1964  to  re- 
quire a  complete  accounting  of  foreign  cur- 
rency expended  In  connection  Vlth  congres- 
sional travel  outside  the  Unlte4  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McOORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TXACUS,  Mr.  MofiHis,  Mr.  Oolowatxs, 
Mr.   ««•«!>»   of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Bki.i..    Mr.    Davis    of    0eorgla,    Mr. 
OowNiNC,  Mr.  WoiN,  tir.  Pkkt,  Mr 
Fiowzas,  and  Mr.  Cott|x)  : 
HJl.  16218.  A  blU  to  further  the  conduct 
of   research,   development,   and    demonstra- 
tions in  geothermal  energy  tectmologies.  to 
establish  a  geothermal  energy  coordination 
and  management  project,  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional  Science    Foundation    Act;  of    1960    to 
provide  for  the  funding  of  activities  relating 
to    geothermal    energy,    to   amefid    the   Na- 
tional  Aeronautics  and   Space  Act  of   1968 
to  provide  for  the  carrying  outi  of  research 
and  development  in  geothermal  energy  tech- 
nology, to  carry  out  a  progran}  of  demon- 
strations In  technologies  for  th0  utilization 
of  geothermal  resources,  and  tof  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on   fkilenoe   and 
Astronautics.  i 

By  Mr.  MEZVTNSKY:  | 

H.R  15219  A  bUl  directing  t|ie  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive,  nationwide  study  of 
the  effects  of  railroad  ab&ndom^nt.  to  de- 
velop an  effective  policy  to  aaetire  an  ade- 
quate, economic  system  for  tltejtransporta- 
tlon  of  freight  with  emphasis  on)  branch  line 
facilities  in  the  movement  of  agricultural 
eommodltlee.  and  prohibiting  ttate  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  autiiorizlng  any 


further  abandonments  of  railway  freight  fa- 
cilities for  a  period  of  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  this  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Re«i}xa,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  HoGAK,  Mr.  TnsiNAN,  Ms.  Col- 
LiKS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 

BUBGENES,    Mr.    YATBON,    Mr.    TOITNC 

of  Georgia.  Mr.  Wout,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Stask.  Mr.  Dellttms.  Blr.  Thax- 
LES,    Mr.    CuiT,    Mr.    Contess,    Mr. 
Baoiixo,  Mr.  Rotbai.,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Tbeen,  and 
Mr.  RiSGLE) : 
H.R.  15220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
one   additional    income    tax   exemption    for 
eacn  dependent  who  la  handicapped:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H-R.  15221.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Conlan, 
Mr.    MooBHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
Rhodes,   Mr.   Uoall,   and   Mr.   Van 
Detbi.tn)  : 
HJl.  15222.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1(12) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
that  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  against 
the  movement  or  interchange  of  railroad  re- 
frigerator cars  not  owned  by  a  railroad,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
HJl.   15223.  A  bill  to  amend   the   Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
oiifi  Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HAMILTON: 
HJt.    15224.   A   bill   to  extend   the   Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  for 
1  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  JARMAN: 
HJl.  16225.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  assistance  under  that 
title  for  nurse  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LUKEN: 
HJl.   15226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  15227.  A  bUl  to  establish  university 
coal  research  laboratories  and  to  establish 
energy  resource  fellowships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Tatloe    of    North     Carolina,    Mrs. 
BoGOS.  Mr.  Bbinklet,  Mr.  Cabnet  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  CI.AT,  Mr.  Dulski.  Bdr.  Eo- 
WABDS  of  California,  Mr.  Fasceu.,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hiujs,  Mr.  Httontjt. 
Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Mc- 
Spadden.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
RoNCAUo  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wolfp)  : 
H.R.  16228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966  to  in- 
crease   the    authorization    of    appropriation 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SOLUVAN  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Lboobtt,  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  MrrcALrs, 
Mr.  MosREB,  Mr.  FoBSTTHE,  and  Mr. 

LAOOlCABSIIfO)  : 

HH.  15229,  A  bill  to  expand  the  authority 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to  settle 
claims  not  cognizable  under  the  Tort  OUims 


Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHTnSHURST: 
HJi.  16230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8347(C) , 
title  6,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
or.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fattntbot,  Mr.  Fbxnzel,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Ribs,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  YotrNO  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Whalen)  : 
H.R   15231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
teri.atlonal  Development  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J  Res.  1048.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  24  of  each  year  as  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance     of     Man's     Inhumanity    to 
Man";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1049.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Saturday  In  April  of  each  year  as 
"National  Brotherhood  Day";    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NEL8EN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pbeteb,   Mr.   Btbon,   Mr.   Kxttken- 
DALL,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.J.  Res.   1060.  A  Joint  Resolution  desig- 
nating the  premises  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  service  of  the  Incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLINO: 
KJ.  Res.  1061.  A  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  ellglblUty  of  a 
citizen  to  hold  the  Office  of  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OWENS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  617.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide   for   policy   arteerlng   committees   In 
each  House  of  Congress  for  major  political 
parties;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.   Con.   Res.   518.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  regarding 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

YouKO    of    nilnols,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr. 

Hdnz.  Mr.  MosHEB,  Mr.  Btttlkb,  and 

Mr.  Fbenzel)  : 

H.  Res.  1160.  Resolution  providing  for  the 

consideration   of  House  Resolution  988;    to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WAGGGNNER    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Cbane.  Mr.  Black- 
BUBN.  and  Mr.  Flo  webs)  : 
H.  Ree.  1161.  Resolution  in  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Pantuna;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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496.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  legal 
recognition  of  the  Poospatuck  and  Shlnne- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cock  Indian  Tribes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
496.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
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the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  a  national 
health  Insurance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BHia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER  introduced  a  bill  (HJI. 
15232)  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P.  Reese  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

403.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  new  housing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

494.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  com- 
munity action  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
C:ENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  STATE 
CXJLLEGE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNECTicTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  Central 
Connecticut  State  College,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  New  Britain.  Conn.,  a  town  in 
my  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

It  was  in  May  1849.  that  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Assembly  acted  to  create 
and  to  fund  Central,  then  known  as  the 
State  Normal  School.  This  was  Connecti- 
cut's first  public  institution  of  higher 
education.  Years  later  the  school  was 
known  as  the  Teachers'  College  of  Con- 
necticut, and  eventually  it  was  given  its 
current  name. 

This  great  anniversary  is  truly  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  the  history  of  an 
Institution  that  has  contributed  much  to 
the  education  and  welfare  of  people  in 
Connecticut  and  our  Nation.  It  is  indeed 
an  honor  to  be  £tssociated  with  titiis  fine 
college  and  to  represent  the  p^fcle  of 
New  Britain — the  city  whose  citizens 
made  Central's  very  existence  possible. 

Through  the  generosity  of  100  citi- 
zens in  New  Britain,  $16,250  was  raised 
in  1849  for  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
nary to  educate  students  and  train 
teachers.  Their  efforts  wcm  New  Britain 
the  right  to  be  the  location  of  Central — 
the  State's  first  normal  school  and  the 
Nation's  sixth  public  college.  Since  that 
time  the  people  of  New  Britain  have  lent 
generous  support  to  the  college. 

From  a  single  building,  one  acre  of 
land,  an  operating  budget  of  some  $13.- 
000,  and  a  graduating  class  of  five,  Cen- 
tral has  grown  to  its  present  size  with 
a  community  that  encompasses  80,000 
people.  Including  13,000  students.  Just 
last  Friday,  2,332  students  graduated  at 
the  college's  1974  commencement. 

From  the  days  of  the  nondegree  nor- 
mal school  until  the  present.  Central  has 
grown  to  a  full  and  diversified  multipur- 
pose educational  center.  Ideas,  culture, 
innovation,  and  enthusiasm  emanate 
from  the  Central  campus  to  the  sur- 
rounding community. 

Offering  day  and  evening  classes  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, the  college  includes  schools  of  arts 
and  sciences,  education  and  professional 
studies,  business,  sind  graduate  studies. 
Always  striving  to  better  serve  our  State, 
the  college  now  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
career-oriented  programs  ranging  from 
cybernetics  to  printing. 

P.  Don  James,  president  of  the  college, 
looks  ahead  with  continuing  dedication 
to  serving  the  needs  of  the  State  through 
improved  educational  offerings.  He 
stated: 

As  we  reflect  on  the  past  we  find  one  con- 
sideration coming  to  the  fore — the  on-going 
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commitment  of  the  college  to  serve  both 
the  students  and  the  welfare  of  the  state 
itself — a  commitment  made  possible  since 
the  earliest  days  by  the  support  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Britain.  This  commitment  con- 
tinues today  and  will  even  Intensify  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  new 
graduates  of  Central  and  to  join  them 
and  all  others  who  know  and  love  this 
college  in  celebrating  a  splendid  anni- 
versary. 


ELDERLY  TRANSPORTAHON 
AMENDMENT 


WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Labor  «md  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, meeting  in  executive  session,  ac- 
cepted my  amendment  to  provide  $35 
million  for  supportive  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly  during  fiscal  year 
1975  as  an  amendment  to  HJR.  11105, 
which  extends  the  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
gram, title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  for  the  next  3  years. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  will  help 
correct  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  fac- 
ing elderly  feeding  programs  today — the 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
for  participants  to  reach  local  feeding 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  these  funds  are  ear- 
marked to  give  priority  to  those  feeding 
programs  in  areas  where  there  is  no  pub- 
lic transportation  or  where  existing  pub- 
lic transportation  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  older  persons.  By 
taking  this  approach,  not  only  will  the 
iniral  areas,  which  are  without  functional 
mass  transit,  be  eligible,  but  also  those 
suburban  and  urban  areas  where  trans- 
portation is  lacking  or  unsuitable  for  the 
elderly. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs,  on  which  I  serve, 
has  held  field  hearings  on  elderly  nutri- 
tion programs,  and  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently discussed  faults  of  the  program 
is  the  lack  of  transportation  for  the 
elderly.  Currently,  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  transportation,  one  dollar  less  is  spent 
on  food.  My  amendment  provides  funds 
which  are  separate  from  the  feeding  pro- 
gram, but  which  are  to  be  used  in  support 
of  that  program,  thus  eliminating  some 
of  the  supportive  costs  which  must  be 
covered  now  by  needed  food  moneys. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  McGovern,  Burdick, 
Case,  Clark,  Dole,  Hughes,  Mansfield, 
Metcalf,  Monoalk,  and  Young  for  their 
strong  support  of  this  amendment. 

H.R.  11 105  will  be  considered  by  the 
full  Senate  hopefully  in  the  near  future, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  very  necessary  legislation. 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent 
bibliography  on  the  subject  of  women  in 
sports  compiled  by  the  Project  on  the 
Status  and  Education  of  Women  fol- 
lows for  your  information: 
Resoubcxs 

Books  and  reports  specifically  jocusing  on 
women  in  sport  (Many  have  extensive  bibli- 
ographies.) 

Qerber,  EUen  W.,  et  al.  The  American 
Woman  in  Sport.  Reading,  Massachusetts: 
Addlson-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  1974. 
(Available  for  t8.85  from  Addlson-Wesley, 
Reading,  Mass.  01867.) 

Harris,  Dorothy  V..  ed.  DGWS  Research  Rt' 
ports:  Women  in  Sports.  2  vols.  District  of 
Columbia:  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1971  St 
1973.  (AvaUable  for  $3.00  from  AAHPER. 
Publications-Sales,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036.) 

Harris,  Dorothy  V.,  ed.  Women  in  Sport :  A 
National  Research  Conference.  State  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania:  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, 1972.  (Available  for  $6.00  from  the 
Continuing  Education  Office.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  University  Park,  Pa.) 

Hoepner,  Barbara  J.,  ed.  Women's  Athlet- 
ics: Coping  With  Controversy.  District  of 
Columbia:  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  1974. 
(Available  for  $3.25  from  AAHPER,  PubUca- 
tlons-Sales,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036.) 

Peterson,  Kathleen,  et  al.,  eds.  Women  and 
Sports:  Conference  Proceedings.  Macomb, 
Illinois:  Western  nilnols  UiUverslty,  1973. 

Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women  Publications  (Available  from  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  Recreation,  Publications-Sales,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.) 

AIAW  Handbook.  $1.60 

AJAW  Directory:  Charter  Member  Institu- 
tions. $2.00 

Philosophy  and  Standards  for  Girls  and 
Women's  Sports.  $2.00. 

Guidelines  for  Intercolleagiate  Athletic 
Programs  for  Women.  10c 

Other  publications: 

Alvarez,  Carlos.  "The  High  Cost  of  CoUege 
Football."  College  and  University  Business. 
September  1973,  p.  35. 

Boring,  Pbyllls  ZatUn.  "Olrl's  SpMOe:  A 
Fociis  on  Equality."  NJSA  Reviev.  (Available 
for  60c  from  New  Jersey  Education  Asoocla- 
tlon,  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
08609.) 

Budlg,  Oene  A.  "Grid  Stock  Up — Academic 
Stock  Down."  Phi  Detta  Kappan,  September 
1972. 

Craig,  Timothy  T.,  ed.  Current  Sports  Me- 
dicine Issues.  District  of  Columbia:  Amerl- 
Ican  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Recreation,  1974.  (AvaUable  for 
$3.25  from  AAHPER,  Publication-Sales,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036.) 

Edwards,  Harry.  "Desegregating  Sexist 
Sport."  Intellectual  Digest.  November  1973. 
p.  82. 

Fasteau.  Brenda  Pelgen.  "Olvlng  Women 
a  Sporting  Chance."  Ms.,  Jvlj  197S.  p.  66. 

Franks  Luclnda.  "See  Jane  Run  I"  Ms., 
January  1973,  p.  98. 
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OUbwt.  Bfll,  and  wmUodaon,  Nancy. 
"Women  In  Sport."  3  port  aeries.  Sports  Il- 
lustrated, iiAy  28,  Jxine  7  and  Jiine  14,  1973. 

Hart,  Marie.  "Sport:  Wome»  Sit  In  the 
Back  of  the  Bus."  Psychology  Today,  Octo- 
ber 1971,  p.  64. 

Loggia,  Marjorle.  "On  the  Haying  Fields 
of  History."  Ms^  July  1973,  p.  6^. 

Murpbey,  Elizabeth,  and  Vlnqent,  Marilyn. 
"Status  of  Funding  of  Women's'  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics."  Journal  of  Hedth,  Physical 
Education,  and  Recreation.  October  1973,  6. 

11.  ; 

"Special  Issue:  Revolution  In! Sport*. **  Na- 
tion's Schools,  September  1978. 

In  addition:  There  Is  now  ^  Center  for 
Women  and  Sport.  (The  Sports  Besearch  In- 
stitute, College  for  Health,  Ph^cal  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation,  White  Building,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Pennsylvania  16802).  Directed 
by  Dr.  Dorothy  V.  Harris,  the  Center  was 
formed  to  expand  research  Interests  in  all 
areas  relating  to  the  female  Involved  In  pby* 
steal  activity. 

The  Women's  Equity  Actton  League 
(WEAL)  has  developed  a  "sport  kit"  focus- 
ing on  the  Title  IX  regulations  and  other  Is- 
sues. For  a  kit,  send  $2.00  to  WfAL,  799  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

For  information  concerning  recent  legal 
developments  conoemlng  womtn  In  sport, 
contact  the  Women's  Rights  Ploject  of  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  (23  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  10016)  or  refer  to  back  la- 
sues  of  the  WoTnen's  Rights  Lato  Reporter 
(180  University  Avenue,  Newark;  New  Jersey 
071C2). 

The  Project  on  the  Status  aod  Education 
of  Women  of  the  Association  t>i  American 
Colleges  began  operations  in  September  of 
1971.  The  Project  provides  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  concerning  women  in  educa- 
tion and  works  with  institutions,  government 
agencies,  and  other  associations  and  pro- 
grams affecting  women  in  higho-  education. 
The  Project  la  funded  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  the  Danforth  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Exxon  Education  Foundation. 
Publication  of  these  nuterlals  does  not  ne- 
cessarily constitute  endorsement  by  AAC  or 
any  of  the  foundations  which  fund  the  Pro- 
ject. 


KIMBALL  DAY  AT  LA<300N 


HON.  GUNN  McKiLY 

OF   UTAH  I 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  S.  i974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^n  June  17. 
thousands  of  Utahans  wlU  go  to  Lagoon, 
an  amusement  park  In  my  district,  as  the 
guests  of  Ranch  8.  Kimball.  "Kimball 
Day"  at  Lagoon,  an  annual  event  now 
in  its  20th  year.  Is  representative  of  the 
generosity  of  Ranch  Klmbill,  and  I 
would  like  to  sfaare  with  my  colleagues  a 
bit  of  the  bcu^ground  about  this  man 
azxl  some  of  the  things  he  h^s  done  for 
Utah. 

Ranch  Kimball  began  his  career  near- 
ly 60  years  ago  as  an  artist.  His  later 
work  as  president  of  an  outdoor  adver- 
tising firm  and  then  as  president  and 
general  manager  at  Lagoon  reflected  his 
training  as  an  artist,  and  the  gracious 
lines  and  sparkling  colors  at  Lagoon  are 
testimony  of  his  Influence. 

Lagoon  Is  a  family  amuseitient  park. 
The  games  and  rides  are  wholesome, 
spacious  gardens  beautify  the  midway, 
and  over  400  teenagers  work  tc  maintain 
that  atmosphere.   Ranch  Kimball  has 
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been  connected  with  Lagoon  for  over  40 
years,  and  has  helped  to  make  it  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  and  enjoyable 
amusement  parks  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  Lagoon,  Ranch  Kimball 
Is  noted  for  his  generosity  in  sponsoring 
young  artists.  He  has  provided  a  schol- 
arship fund  for  Utah  artists,  and  his 
Interest  in  the  State's  art  talent  and  art 
achievement  has  resulted  over  the  years 
in  the  accumulation  of  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  Utah  art  in  the  State. 

When  Ranch  Kimball  answers  the 
phone,  he  always  says : 

It's  a  beautiful  day  at  Lagoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ranch  Kimball's  gener- 
osity has  made  many  days  beautiful  for 
thousands  of  people,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  some  of  his  achievements. 


June  5,  1974. 


BUSINO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF  NXW  Toax 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

WedTieaday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  busing  is 
both  a  political  and  an  educational 
issue.  Many  politicians — President  Nixon, 
for  Instance — manipulate  the  issue  for 
their  own  electoral  gain.  They  are  toying 
with  the  futures  of  the  Nation's  school- 
children. For  in  the  educational  realm, 
busing  is  one  of  various  measures  neces- 
sary to  achieve  high-quality,  equal  pub- 
lic education  for  all  children. 

Both  the  political  and  educational  as- 
pects are  dealt  with  in  columns  by  Roy 
Wilklns  and  Bill  Raspberry  which  I  in- 
sert into  the  Ricoao  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  Wilklns  stresses  the  Pres- 
ident's vituperative  political  attacks  on 
busing,  while  Raspberry's  column  reflects 
the  views  of  a  teacher  who  has  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  busing.  Both  Indi- 
cate that  attacks  on  busing  have  little 
educational  justification:  They  under- 
mine our  slow  progress  toward  integra- 
tion (not  "racial  balance")  and  retard 
the  educational  achievement  of  millions 
of  children. 

The  columns  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Poet,  Apr.  6,  1974) 
NczoN  ON  BnsiMa 
(By  Roy  WUklns) 

People  may  debate  the  effects  of  the  Water- 
gate scandal,  estimates  may  be  ventured,  in- 
terview polls  announced  with  varying  per- 
centage points,  but  the  real  Impact  of  the 
scandal  perhaps  can  be  seen  (or  at  least  esti- 
mated) in  the  behavior  of  the  central  figure 
in  the  drama,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  Saturday.  March  26,  President  Nixon 
made  a  radio  speech  to  the  nation  In  which 
he  called  for  "favorable  action"  In  the  House 
for  an  antl-buslng  amendment  to  the  VS. 
Constitution.  He  said  that  be  would  veto  any 
bUl  that  did  not  curb  the  busing  of  school 
children. 

Now,  the  busing  of  school  children  for  the 
purpose  of  integration  is  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion In  many  localities.  It  has  family  and 
racial  status  wrapped  up  in  It.  It  Is  pollUcal 
and  emotional,  affecting  mlUlcoa  of  white 
and  black  parents. 

It  has  been  seized  upon  by  manipulators, 
by  politiclana  who  seek  reelection  or  some 


legislative  gocU  In  which  their  attitude  on 
school  busing  is  a  factor. 

Obviously,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  no  more  biislness  In  the  busing 
issue  than  he  had  In  making  a  pronounce- 
ment on  the  Innocence  of  Lt.  William  Calley 
before  the  lieutenant  was  brought  to  trial. 

The  President  may  have  his  jjersonal  opin- 
ion, but  as  President  he  throws  the  enormous 
(and  unfair)  weight  of  the  White  House  be- 
hind an  issue  when  be  states  bis  opinion 
publicly. 

There  Is  no  need  (or  Is  there?)  for  dlvlslve- 
ness  among  the  people — unless,  of  course,  the 
Watergate  thing  has  become  so  desperate 
that  even  the  suggestion  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  so  lowly  a  statecraft  question 
as  the  busing  of  school  children  Is  In  order. 

It  Is  no  service  to  the  antl-buslng  ad- 
herents to  cite  the  opposition  of  some  black 
parents  to  the  busing  of  children.  Many  of 
these  are  Just  as  confused  as  white  parents. 
They  know  they  would  like  to  have  their 
children  in  a  neighborhood  school,  near  their 
homes. 

But  many  of  the  black  parents  have  for- 
gotten that  It  has  been  only  since  busing  has 
coa:e  to  be  used  for  the  desegregation  of 
schools  that  it  has  become  an  evil  thing. 
When  it  was  used  to  enforce  segregation,  it 
was  aU  right.  When  black  chUdren  were  being 
bused  past  two  or  more  "white"  schools  to  a 
"black"  school,  that  peculiar  event  was  ap- 
proved. 

In  some  states  there  was  Uttle  or  no  busing 
of  black  school  chUdren  and  the  buses  full 
of  white  ChUdren  spewed  dust  and  sometimes 
mud  over  the  walking  black  chUdren.  These 
are  things  that  some  black  parents  conveni- 
ently forget  as  they  line  up  with  the  antl- 
buslng  crowd. 

When  the  decision  In  the  Brown  case  was 
made  In  1954,  all  schools  in  the  South,  obey- 
ing the  law,  were  separate.  In  the  North, 
where  administrative  segregation  was  the 
rule,  most  schools  were  not  able  Instantly 
to  equalize  education  and  so  the  busing  of 
black  children  to  schools  where  the  good 
education  was  became  a  favorite  device  of 
the  courts. 

Thus,  the  opponents  of  busing  for  integra- 
tion are,  by  and  large,  opponents  of  equal 
education  for  black  chUdren.  They  may  have 
other  reasons,  but,  whatever  their  excuses, 
they  "stand  In  the  doorway." 

No  one  wants  to  go  back  to  1896,  to  the 
decision  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  "There  Is  In 
this  country,"  wrote  Justice  Harlan  In  bis 
stout  and  lone  diseent,  "no  superior,  domi- 
nant, ruling  class  of  citizens.  Our  Constitu- 
tion Is  color  blind." 
Someone  ought  to  teU  o\ir  President. 

(From  the  Wadilngton  Poet,  Iitoy  31, 1074] 

WrrHotrr  Bttsiko,  Wottld  Amtonx 

Rbaixt  Oabb? 

(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

Phoebe  E.  Ouppett,  a  teacher  In  the  Prince 
George's  County  schools,  takes  In^Mastonad 
exception  to  some  things  I  had  to  say  recently 
against  the  primacy  of  racial  balance  In  the 
pubUc  schools.  She  took  particular  exception 
to  a  paragraph  that  said: 

"Granted  the  popularity  of  the  antlbusing 
sentiment  doesnt  make  It  right.  But  If  you're 
going  to  push  a  clearty  unpopular  program, 
you  ought  to  be  damned  mx9  that  the  strug- 
gle and  the  risk  at  losing  It  are  worth  It." 

Here  are  excerpts  from  her  response: 

In  the  last  analysis,  you  seemed  to  advo- 
cate that  it  may  be  better  simply  to  shore  up 
the  neighborhood  fhooU  and  forget  the 
painful  continuation  of  forced  busing  to 
achieve  the  dubious  value  of  racial  balance. 
"The  time,  effort  and  money  spent  on  busing 
could  be  better  used  for  other  things.  TJV<t 
better  schools,  for  Instance." 

"nie  question  In  my  mind  Is  that  if  busing 
were  removed  (like  the  Ten  Commandments 
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from  society),  what  woiUd  insiure  that  any- 
one wo\Ud  care  enough  to  spend  equal  time, 
effort  and  money  on  the  neighborhood 
schools? 

Even  with  the  busing,  certain  hardcore 
conservative  factions  In  and  out  of  the  county 
school  system  would  Uke  to  curtail  the  mo- 
mentum made  since  Jan.  29,  1973.  The 
County  Council  Is  pn^xxlng  a  gigantic  fund- 
ing cut.  This  will  affect  the  sizes  of  class- 
rooms and  wlU  place  a  greater  burden  on  the 
possibility  of  the  integration  plan  working 
more  and  more  smoothly. 

Most  appalling,  the  school  board  proposes 
to  do  away  with  Head  Start  and  to  concen- 
trate on  developing  the  lack  of  modem.  In- 
novative methods  by  reinstating  corporal 
punishment.  If  these  proposals  are  carried 
through,  the  disadvantaged  children  of  the 
lower  socio-economic  areas  wlU  not  receive 
the  chance  to  "catch  up."  Many  of  the  hu- 
man relations  programs  set  up  last  year  will 
be  axed.  Remember,  this  is  what  is  happening 
with  busing.  Are  we  to  be  intimidated  to  loae 
the  significant  gains  we  made  last  year?  .  .  . 
I  was  hired  In  1970  as  a  reading  specialist. 
It  was  my  assignment  to  visit  four  or  five 
schools  a  week  to  offer  my  services.  Some  of 
the  things  I  saw  were  little  inequities,  such 
as  ChUdren  never  seeing  chocolate  milk  or 
ice  cream  in  their  cafeterias,  (Later  on  when 
white  children  arrived  at  some  of  these 
schools,  the  chocolate  Tniiir  and  Ice  cream 
did,  too). 

More  profound  discrepancies  were  obaerved 
in  the  ways  resources  were  supplied  to  the 
schools.  A  lack  of  materials  and  a  surfeit  of 
out-of-date  textbooks  were  often  In  evidence 
in  the  poorer  neighborhood  schools.  Some- 
times the  attitudes  of  individual  teachers 
were  not  tolerant.  .  .  . 

I  remember  my  feeling  of  shock  and  help- 
lessness shortly  after  arriving  in  1972  at  my 
present  school.  I  found  that  76  per  cent  of 
the  school  was  reading  two  or  more  years 
below  grade  level.  How  could  one  reading 
teacher  ever  begin  to  help  two  or  three 
hundred  children  with  Individual  and  spe- 
cific needs  so  severe? 

Shortly  afterward,  the  order  to  desegregate 
came.  A  great  many  of  those  children  need- 
ing crucial  help  were  bused  out  to  more 
prosperous  neighborhood  schools.  A  large 
number  of  chUdren  from  those  schools  came 
to  ours.  A  strange  mixture  of  white  and 
black  adult  liberals  suddenly  Joined  hands 
to  try  to  make  this  lmp(»tant  changeover 
work.  Perhaps  10  or  IS  persons  came  to  me, 
volunteering  to  work  without  pay,  helping 
chUdren  learn  to  read.  .  .  . 

It  Is  not  a  Utopia.  We  have  UtUe  fricUons 
and  eometlmea  fights  on  the  playground.  But 
we  also  have  chUdren  making  friends  and 
ChUdren  acquiring  knowledge  of  each  other's 
culture.  Most  significant  to  me,  we  have  a 
large'  part  of  the  school  population  reading 
on  grade  level.  The  children  who  were  the 
farthest  behind  have  caught  up  by  one,  two 
and  someUmee  three  grade  levels  within  little 
more  than  a  year's  time.  This  Is  exciting  I 

Was  busing  worth  it?  I  have  only  to  look 
at  two  of  my  sixth  grade  student  volunteer 
reading  tutors  In  order  to  know.  Michael  Is 
black.  Cathy  is  white.  Both  sets  of  parents 
have  helped  as  voltmteer  aides  and  tutors 
during  the  changeover. 

Before  the  January  order,  Michael  was  a 
fifth  grader  reading  on  a  3.2  level.  This  year 
be  is  on  a  sUth  grade  level  in  reading. 
Michael  and  Cathy  and  I  have  many  rap 
sessions  together.  After  watching  "The  Auto- 
biography of  Miss  Jane  Plttman,"  we  talked 
about  it. 

Cathy's  eyes  grew  wide  with  shock  and 
sadness.  "I  never  knew  white  people  had 
treated  black  people  in  that  way,"  she  said. 
Her  friend  Michael  made  the  evils  of  past 
humanity  more  real  and  more  unjust  than 
a  thousand  abstract  lectures  could  have. 

As  an  adult  I  am  learning,  too.  Being  a 
WASP  from  a  tiny  Pennsylvania  town  where 
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seeing  a  black  American  Is  a  rarity  has  made 
me  dig  deeply  into  my  own  set  of  prejudices 
and  lack  of  them  to  "know  where  I  am  at." 
It  is  partly  because  the  busing  forced  us 
to  be  together  that  we  are  together,  learning 
compassion  and  coming  to  imderstand  each 
other's  values. 
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FUTURE  DIRECTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970 
the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  91-332 
which  established  the  National  Parks 
Centennial  Commission,  whose  primary 
purpose  waii  to  appropriately  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  our 
country's  and  the  world's  first  national 
park — Yellowstone.  A  major  segment  of 
a  final  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Commission  dealt  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  future  direction  of 
the  National  Park  System  and  Service. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  very 
briefiy  responded  to  those  Commission 
recommendations  in  a  report  dated  April 
1974.  Since  many  of  the  issues  and  prob- 
lems identified  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port were  ones  of  long  standing  concern 
to  park  supporters  and  conservationists, 
I  am  sure  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's response  to  these  recommendations 
will  be  met  with  considerable  interest  by 
many. 

Followhig  is  the  brief  summary  re- 
sponse out  of  the  Park  Service  report, 
which  is  very  general.  These  statements 
are  elaborated  in  the  text  of  the  report, 
which  is  too  lengthy  to  reproduce  here, 
but  which  must  be  consulted  to  really 
understand  the  significance  of  the  re- 
sponse. The  report  is  titled,  "Hie  Nation- 
al Park  Service  Response  to  the  Recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Parks  Cen- 
tennial Commission,"  April   1974. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National 
Parks  CenteniUal  Commission  deal  with 
eleven  major  areas  of  National  Park  Service 
concern : 

DuaUty  of  Purpose. 

The  Role  of  the  National  Park  System. 

Acquisition. 

Development  and  Maintenance. 

Natural  and  Cultural  Heritage. 

Park  Management  and  Preservation. 

AccesslbUity  and  Use. 

Concessions. 

Interpretation  and  Education. 

Information  and  Reservation  Centers. 

Committees,  Commissions,  and  Boards. 

National  Capital  Parks. 

In  addition,  they  Include  a  section  on 
WUderness  without  recommendations. 

The  Service  is  in  general  agreement  with 
most  o<  the  Commission's  recoromendations. 
In  its  responses  to  the  Commission,  the  Serv- 
ice has  qualified  its  agreements  as  necessary 
and  has  supplied  Information  to  Indicate 
how  a  number  of  recommendations  arc  al- 
ready being  carried  out. 

DtTAUTT  OF  piraposx 

In  briefest  summary,  and  without  elucida- 
tion, the  Service  agrees  that  preservation 
and  use  remain  the  guiding  principles  of 
Service  activity. 


TKX    BOUC    OF    THE    NATIONAL    PABK    SYSTEM 

The  role  of  the  National  Park  Service  is 
defined  by  the  Congress  in  the  various  au- 
thorities affecting  the  Service.  The  Service 
and  the  Department  have  strong  advisory 
responsibUitles  in  defining  the  System's  role. 
The  Service  believes  that  any  initiative  re- 
garding divestiture  of  properties  sboiUd  come 
from  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees. 

ACQCISmON 

The  Service  believes  that  many  areas  of 
national  significance  are  already  protected  by 
a  de  facto  national  preservation  system  for 
both  natural  and  historic  areas  outside  the 
National  Park  System,  and  the  Service  would 
not  move  to  acquire  such  properties  unless 
they  were  threatened  with  loss.  The  Depart- 
ment has  recommended  the  addition  of  32.26 
million  acres  of  land,  in  11  areas,  to  the 
System  in  Alaska,  meeting  the  Commission's 
recommendation  in  this  regard.  Inholdlngs 
are  being  phased  out  on  a  wiUlng-seUer/wUl- 
ing-buyer  basis,  with  condemnation  being 
used  only  when  irreparable  damage  would 
result  In  changed  use  of  these  private  prop- 
erties. The  Service  has  a  National  Park  Sys- 
tem Plan  to  guide  it  in  developing  a  repre- 
sentative National  Park  System.  This  plan 
identifies  the  major  historic  and  natural 
themes  of  the  country  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  is  presently  represented  In  the 
System.  An  increase  of  offshore  fimds  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  merits 
careful  study,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
energy  problem. 

DEVXLOPMEirr    AND    ICAINTENANCE 

The  Service  recognizes  the  need  for  ade- 
quate development  funding  and  is  making 
a  careful  study  of  Its  development  needs 
preparatory  to  submitting  its  1976  FY  budget 
request  to  Congress. 

NATCHAL   AND   CCn.TXnLAL   HERtrAGE 

The  Service  agrees  that  it  should  con- 
tinue to  manage  historic  areas  as  part  of 
the  National  Park  System.  Regarding  preser- 
vation of  globaUy  significant  natural  and 
historic  resources,  the  United  States  was  the 
first  country  to  sign  the  World  Cultural  and 
Natural  Heritage  Convention,  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  looks  forward  to  playing 
an  active  part  in  carrying  out  various  pro- 
visions of  the  convention. 

PAXK    MANAGEMENT    AND    PaXBEBVATION 

The  Service  manages  aU  natural  lands 
as  nature  preserves  and  regeneration  areas. 
In  effect,  and  nature  is  allowed  to  run  Its 
coiurse  In  such  areas,  except  where  specific 
sub-clinuuc  plant  conununities  must  be 
maintained  by  management  programs.  The 
Service's  policies  encourage  placing  only 
thoee  facilities  required  for  visitor  use  and 
park  management  within  park  boundaries. 
Facilities  now  in  parks  which  do  not  meet 
this  criterion  can  be  identified  through  in- 
dividual park  master  plans  and  subsequently 
phased  out. 

ACCXSSIBtLrrT    AND    USE 

The  Service  recognizes  the  value  of  deter- 
mining carrying  capacities  for  the  parks 
and  its  committed  to  developing  an  effective 
means  of  measuring  capacity.  Capacity  is 
being  regulated  in  a  number  of  parks  through 
a  variety  of  pilot  programs  in  pubUc  trans- 
portation, campground  reservation,  back- 
coimtry  use.  and  use  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Service  agrees  that  no  new  campgrounds 
should  be  buUt  In  the  parks  when  they  can 
be  provided  by  others  outside  of  the  parks. 
Public  transit  studies  are  being  made  on  a 
priority  basis  In  a  ninnber  of  parks  where 
conditions  indicate  a  need. 

CONCESSIONS 

The  Service  is  Initiating  a  study  of  con- 
cession policy  and  procedures.  Ilie  Service 
agrees  that  weU-performed  concession  oper- 
ations which  supply  a  public  need  should 
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be  retained  and  upgraded,  an4  tbose  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulne^  eliminated. 
The  Service  Is  actively  commlttted  to  encour- 
aging land  use  controls  In  areas  adjacent 
to  parks,  bringing  them  into  tannony  with 
park  character. 

iKTBUvrrATioN  Ain>  education 

The  Service  has  established  a  new  Office 
of  Interpretation  In  its  Washington  head- 
quarters, and  corresponding  ofilces  In  each 
Region,  for  the  purpose  of  jtrengthenlng 
the  interpretation  and  visitor  «se  programs. 

INrOSMATIOIf    AND    kSSEBVATICIN    CENTXaS 

The  Service  agrees  that  better  pre-trlp  In- 
fonnation  is  necessary  before  visiting  the 
parks  Etnd  Is  studying  means  o{  making  thle 
available  to  park  users.  Begionul  Offices  can 
play  a  larger  role.  The  National,  Visitor  Cen- 
ter could  be  a  pilot  project  Dor  an  urban 
Information  center;  Congressional  approval 
would  be  required  for  centers  in  other  urban 
areas. 

ooMicissioNS,  coMicrrrxES,  boards 

The  Service  agrees  that  piibllc  partici- 
pation is  des'jable  In  the  planning  and  man- 
agement prccess,  and  that  oleans  to  en- 
coxirage  thla  presently  exist.  However,  these 
citizen  groups  jerve  in  an  advl^ry  capacity 
and  do  not  relieve  the  Servlcei  of  Its  man- 
agement dec;.slon  responsibilitjt. 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PA^KS 

The  Service  agrees  that  areas  designated 
for  Federal  Jurisdiction  be  reined  under 
NFS  management  when  D.C.  receives  home 
rule. 

WTLDKRNESS 

The  Service  supports  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  Is  moving  rapidly  to  complete  neces- 
sary wilderness  studies  and  ibake  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  an(}  Congress  by 
September  1974. 


EDUCATION  SATELLITE  aET  TO  GO 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAIGUE 

or  TXXAS  I 

DJ  THE  HOX7SS  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  t97i 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  SpeakeTi  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday,  May  24,  1974,  car- 
ried an  article  by  Mr.  Eric  Wentworth. 
Post  staff  writer,  which  de$crlbes  well 
the  important  contribution*  that  will 
soon  be  made  by  the  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satelllte-P.  This  new  satellite, 
once  stationed  above  the  Earth,  will  be 
used  for  such  diverse  purpoees  as  edu- 
cation and  medical  comniunlcations. 
This  satellite,  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
Wentworth's  article  Is  the  frt^runner  of 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
of  our  national  space  progtam  to  our 
daily  lives.  Not  only  wiU  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  subcontinent 
of  India,  will  benefit  from  this  space- 
craft's application.  Appalachia,  the 
Rocky  Moimtains,  and  Alaska  will  all  use 
this  satellite  at  different  times.  It 
is  another  example  for  dowln-to-earth, 
practical  applications  of  our;  space  pro- 
gram that  is  helping  to  mainttiin  and  im- 
prove our  quality  of  life.  The  article 
follows: 

Education  Satdxits  Set  tro  Qo 
(By  Eric  Wentworthk 

Chicanes  In  Colorado,  Eskimvs  in  Alaska 
and  peasants  In  India  are  Intended  bene- 
fldaries  of  a  9180  million  space  satellite 
scheduled  for  launch  from  Caje  Canaveral 
next  Thursday. 
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The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration called  its  Applications  Tech- 
nology 8atelllte-F  (ATS-P)  "the  most  com- 
plex, versatile,  and  p>owerful  communications 
spacecraft  ever  developed." 

The  3,090-pound  craft,  q>ortlng  an  um- 
brella-Uke  reflector  antenna  30  feet  across, 
is  to  be  used  for  more  than  20  experiments, 
including  educational  television  broadcasts 
to  remote  communities  and  televised  two- 
way  medical  consultations  between  hospitals 
and  rural  clincs. 

NASA  officials  said  at  a  briefing  yesterday 
that  the  spacecraft's  hefty  transmitting 
power  woiUd  allow  use  of  smaU  low-cost 
ground  stations  in  the  remote  areas  to  be 
served.  Even  Individual  television  sets, 
equipped  with  converters  and  10-foot  anten- 
nas made  of  chicken  wire,  will  be  able  to 
pick  up  programs  directly  from  the  satellite. 

The  ATS-P  spacecraft  Is  to  be  launched 
with  a  Titan  ni  C  rocket  and  stationed  for 
the  first  year  at  a  point  22,300  miles  above 
the  Oalapagos  Islands  from  where  it  can 
communicate  with  the  United  States. 

It  then  will  be  shifted  to  a  point  over 
Kenya,  where,  according  to  present  plane.  It 
will  beam  educational  television  programs  to 
as  many  as  6,000  villages  in  India. 

During  this  second  year,  before  being 
shifted  back  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
further  experiments.  It  will  also  track  and 
relay  data  from  the  ApoUo-Soyuz  spacecraft 
orbiting  Earth  in  the  TTJS.-Sovlet  Joint  space- 
docking  project. 

For  the  XS3.  educational  and  medical  com- 
munications experiments,  ATSP  will  be  able 
to  relay  two  separate  color-television  signals 
with  fottr  voice  channels  each.  This  will  al- 
low simultaneous  bilingual  broadcasts.  Its 
capacity  will  be  supplemented  for  some  proj- 
ects with  two-way  voice  and  data  transmis- 
sions via  two  other  satellites  already  in  orbit. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education,  with 
a  915  million  investment,  will  use  the  satel- 
lite for  educational  television  broadcasting 
to  sites  In  Appalachia,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states  and  Alaska.  The  institute  will  study 
the  costs  of  delivering  programs  by  satellite 
to  Isolated  people  in  those  areas,  and  find 
out  what  those  people  think  of  the  broad- 
casts. 

This  summer,  elementary  school  teachers 
in  Appalachia  will  gather  at  16  sites  for  tele- 
vised courses  In  career  education  and  how  to 
teach  reading.  High  school  teachers,  starting 
la  September,  will  also  receive  training  in 
career  education — which  seeks  to  bring 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  world 
of  work  into  the  classroom. 

The  Appalachia,  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Alaska  education  projects  will  all  include 
some  live  programs  In  which  certain  teachers 
and  students  at  the  receiving  end  will  be 
able  to  participate  via  Toloe  channels  on 
other  satellites. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  medical  broad- 
cast ventures  using  the  satellite  will  involve 
communications  In  Alaska  between  two 
small  community  clinics  and  a  Public  Health 
Service  hospital.  Health  aides  at  each  clinic 
will  be  able  to  place  patients  before  a  televi- 
sion camera  and  discuss  their  cases  with 
doctors  viewing  the  patients  on  a  screen  at 
the  hospital.  To  preserve  the  patients'  pri- 
vacy, transmissions  will  be  scrambled. 


OUR  FARM  ECONOMY:  A  PERSONAL 
PLEA 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.    THOMSON   of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  price  of  food  has  been  drop- 
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ping  over  the  past  few  weeks.  Consumer 
interests  welcome  that  news.  Yet,  few 
consumers  realize  that  accompanying 
the  food  price  drop  has  been  a  nose-dive 
in  farm  prices. 

Some  dairymen  in  western  Wisconsin 
have  seen  prices  received  for  milk  plunge 
as  much  as  25  percent  in  a  month's  time. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  for  articles 
that  farmers  must  buy  escalates  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  national  average.  That 
is,  the  farmers  costs  escalate  if  he  can 
find  the  needed  items  to  buy. 

A  farm  constituent  of  Wisconsin's 
Third  District  has  written  me  an  ex- 
pressive letter  on  the  situation.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention: 

DzAB  MB.  Vernon  Thomson:  Today  I'm 
sitting  in  the  house.  I  should  be  planting 
com,  but  I'm  not  able  to  get  a  tire  for  my 
tractor.  Every  tire  dealer  I  called  had  none 
and  didn't  know  when  they  could  get  any. 

I  can't  get  steel  for  my  barn  roof,  baler 
twine,  some  herbicides,  barbed  wire,  and 
many  other  Items  that  I  need  to  do  a  decent 
Job  of  farming.  Even  when  I  get  the  things 
I  need  the  prices  are  unbelievable. 

Baler  twine  In  1973  cost  96.95  bale  and  In 
1974  cost  $29.90  bale. 

Gasoline  in  1973  cost  9.28  gaUon  and  In 
1974  cost  9.48  gallon. 

Barbed  wire  In  1973  cost  99.95  roll  and  In 
1974  cost  939.95  roll. 

Fertilizer  in  1973  cost  984.00  ton  and  In 
1974  cost  9148.00  ton. 

Meanwhile,  the  prices  we  get  for  farm 
products  are  dropping  rapidly. 

If  the  city  consumers'  food  went  up  40 
percent,  every  politician  would  be  hollering. 
But  let  the  prices  the  farmer  pays  for  things 
go  sky  high  and  I  bear  nothing  at  all. 


LATVIAN  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 
HONORS  GEN.  DOUGLAS  Mac- 
ARTHUR 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NTW   HAMP8HIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Baron  Wil- 
liam Frary  von  Blomberg,  chairman  of 
the  American  Committee  of  the  Latvian 
Heritage  Foundation,  and  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, recently  presented  medals  to 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  posthumously 
through  Mrs.  MacArthur  for  the  gen- 
eral's great  contributions  to  the  fight 
against  oppression  and  for  the  freedom 
of  the  enslaved. 

Baron  von  Blomberg  presented  the 
Captive  Nations  medals  to  Mrs.  MacAr- 
thur at  the  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  chapter 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars  dinner  in  her  honor  on  May  2.  He 
also  delivered  a  speech  that  evening  on 
behalf  of  the  Latvian  Heritage  Foimda- 
tion.  a  nonprofit  organization  estab- 
lished to  protect  and  preserve  the  cen- 
turies-old Latvian  culture  and  to  g^ve 
impetus  to  new  cultural  creations  by 
Latvians  In  the  free  world.  His  remarks 
are  a  great  tribute  to  a  great  man  who,  in 
his  words,  "represented  the  spirit  of 
freedom  itself." 

The  text  of  his  speech  follows : 

SPnCB      8T      BABON      WILLIAIC      FkAST      TON 

Blombkeo 
Mrs.  MacArthur,  Colonel  Bunker,  Ci^taln 
Alexander,  members  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
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Chapter  of  the  Military  Order  of  ttie  World 
Wars,  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  I  am  delighted 
to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to  have  been 
asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
LiatTlan  Heritage  Foundation,  Sylvester  P. 
Lambergs,  who  could  not  be  here  among  us, 
to  perform  a  very  Important  and  pleasant 
duty. 

If  the  freedom  of  Just  one  hiunan  being 
is  suppressed,  then  all  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  must  be  concerned  and  liberate 
that  Individual  becaxise  the  bondage  of  that 
one  Jeopardizes  the  freedom  of  all  I 

Today,  not  only  one  Individual  but  entire 
nations — ^millions  of  Individuals — are  op- 
pressed, subjugated,  and  exploited.  Tonight 
I  stand  before  you  as  the  representative  of 
these  peoples,  these  twenty-eight  nations, 
which  are  held  captive  by  the  ideology  and 
tyranny  of  the  cancer  of  today's  world-Com- 
munism. You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with 
this  fact  and  the  names  of  these  twenty- 
eight  nations;  therefore,  I  will  not  list  them. 

To  mark  this  tragedy  and  to  give  warning 
to  the  Free  World,  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee Issued  silver  emd  bronze  medals  to  be 
awarded  to  personalities  who  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  fight  against  oppres- 
sion and  for  the  freedom  of  the  enslaved. 
These  medals  bear  a  likeness  of  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  who  was  the  first 
United  States  President  to  Issue  a  Captive 
Nations  Proclamation  In  1959;  and  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  medals  has  the  inscription: 
"The  President  issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  until  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  Captive  Nations 
of  the  world." 

The  Latvian  Heritage  Foundation,  with  Its 
headquarters  in  Boeton,  Massachusetts,  In 
accord  with  the  decision  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  honors  by  the  award  of 
these  medals  tonight — posthumotisly — a 
truly  great  humanitarian  and  American 
patriot —  Douglas  MacArthur. 

His  entire  life  was  a  complete  dedication 
not  only  to  his  own  country  and  nation,  but 
also  to  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  other  na- 
tions, other  oountrles.  A  man  who  In  bis  own 
being  embodied  and  represented  the  spirit 
of  freedom  Itself. 

When  freedom  was  lost,  when  the  word 
"liberty"  became  a  mere  whisper  in  the 
dreams  of  the  enslaved,  Douglas  MacArthur 
gave  hope  with  the  simple,  yet  most  deeply 
dedicated,  statement:  "I  shall  return."  This 
man  and  his  promise  are  not  of  the  past:  they 
are  the  inspiration  and  support  of  all  the 
enslaved  of  today  and  their  hope  and  fulfill- 
ment of  tomorrow. 

The  Captive  Nations  In  turn  will  be  highly 
honored  by  the  acceptance  of  these  medals 
for  addition  to  the  MacArthur  memorabilia 
gathered  in  the  nearby  MacArthur  Memorial 
in  Norfolk,  whose  Important  work  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  MacArthur  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, of  which  your  speaker  tonight.  Colonel 
Laurence  Eliot  Bunker,  Is  a  leading  official. 

In  deep  gratitude  to  General  MacArthur, 
and  at  the  same  time  honoring  Mrs.  ISac- 
Arthur's  own  convictions  and  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights — I  present  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  medals  to  you,  madam. 


SOMETHING  AMISS  WITH 
BOEING  HELICOPTERS 


,HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
U.S.  helicopters  all  manufactured  by  the 
Boeing  Co.,  have  either  been  restricted 
or  grounded  in  recent  months  according 
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to  Pentagon  documents  which  I  am  pub- 
licly releasing  today. 

The  Pentagon  report  provided  to  me 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Arthur  Mendolia, 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  safety 
of  himdreds  of  U.S.  military  helicopters. 
Eighteen  of  the  Army's  CH46  Chinook 
helicopters  were  completely  grounded  in 
January  and  February  due  to  engine 
problems.  Similarly  a  total  of  258  Army 
Chinook  and  Marine  Corps  and  Navy 
CH46  helicopters  have  had  severe  restric- 
tions placed  upon  their  flights. 

I  am  asking  the  General  Accounting 
Oflace  to  thoroughly  investigate  these 
technical  problems  and  their  impact  on 
the  safety  of  the  helicopters.  These  re- 
cent groundings  and  restrictions  raise 
serious  questions  that  need  thorough,  in- 
dependent investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  of  the  CH46  and  CH47  helicop- 
ters were  manufactured  by  Boeing's  Ver- 
tol  Division  and  are  so-called  tandem 
rotor  or  double  rotored  helicopters.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  major  coimtry 
which  has  built  large  numbers  of  these 
helicopters  and  there  are  question  about 
their  relative  effectiveness  and  cost  that 
need  further  inquiry.  Both  Britain  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  refrained  from  build- 
ing any  test  models  of  the  double-rotored 
heUcopters. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  something 
Is  amiss  with  these  Boeing  helicopters. 

I  am  asking  the  Pentagon  to  inform 
me  of  all  restrictions  on  any  of  the  CH46 
and  CH47  helicopters. 
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COSTLY  RESEARCH   ON  TEACHING 
NEVER  USED,  SAY  PROBERS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  MICHiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  started  about  10 
years  ago,  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  the 
name  of  better  educati(m.  A  sizable 
amoimt  of  money  has  gone  for  research 
projects  on  how  to  better  impart  subject 
matter  to  pupils.  Has  it  been  profitable? 
A  recent  GAO  report  says  that  most  $48.8 
million  of  it  was  wasted.  The  news  Item 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  December  9, 
1973,foUows: 

COSTLT   RESEABCH    ON    TKACHXNO    NEVXB    USKD, 

Sat  PaoBZSB 

Washington. — Congressional  Investigators 
say  -that  most  of  948.8  million  in  govern- 
ment education  research  may  have  been 
wasted  becavise  it  never  got  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  classroom. 

The  contractors  simply  didn't  determine 
whether  there  was  any  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts they  developed,  said  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO) .  or  they  ooxildn't  show 
that  their  products  were  effective. 

Under  study  were  new  and  better  ways  of 
teaching  the  three  B's — readln',  'rltin'  and 
'rlthmetic — teacher  training  courses,  and 
school  organization  aLd  management  struc- 
tures. 

"The  contractors  generali'y  have  had  prob- 
lems, however.  In  getting  research  results 
Into  the  classroom,"  the  OAO  said  in  a  40- 
page  report  to  Congress,  the  White  Hotise 


and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW). 

The  victims  of  the  research  that  never 
reached  them  were  slum  children,  Alaskan 
native  children  and  other  underprivileged 
chUdren,  OAO  said. 

For  example,  one  government  contractor 
developed,  at  a  coet  of  9800,000,  a  preservlce 
teacher-training  program  Intended  to  better 
prepare  potential  teachers  for  work  In  the 
inner  city. 

"Our  analysis  of  the  teacher  reaction  data 
showed  that  the  averages  for  the  groups 
tested  were  generally  higher  before  taking 
the  program  than  after  completing  the  pro- 
gram," GAO  said. 

Its  Investigators  reviewed  17  programs  cost- 
ing 948.8  million  at  educational  laboratories 
and  research  and  development  centers  estab- 
lished under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
Federal  appropriations  for  laboratory  and 
center  programs  from  1963  through  last  De- 
cember totaled  9211  million. 

The  Investigation  was  made  because  of  con- 
gressional concern  over  educational  research 
and  Its  accomplishments. 

GAO  recommended  that  In  the  future,  gov- 
ernment contractors  should  demonstrate  the 
marketabUity  of  proposed  educational  prod- 
ucts— such  as  books  and  audiovisual  sup- 
plies— considering  such  factors  as  the  special 
needs  of  the  Intended  users,  the  product 
competition  and  the  product  cost. 

In  a  way,  HEW  defused  the  report  by  agree- 
ing with  Its  conclusions. 

National  Institute  of  Education  created  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  has  taken 
over  responsibility  for  this  research  pre- 
viously administered  by  the  XJ3.  Office  of 
Education. 

Research  evaluation  and  follow-through 
wlU  be  better,  HEW  promised. 

But  this  is  part  of  the  problem  cited  by 
the  congressional  watchdogs.  Four  different 
management  officials  were  responsible  for  di- 
recting the  Office  of  Education's  research  and 
development  program  from  1968  to  1971.  And 
now  there  Is  new  management. 


BAN  GROWING  OF  THE  OPIUM 
POPPY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NBW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  see  from  a  recent  news  report  the 
announcement  from  Greece  that  there 
wfll  be  no  growing  of  the  opium 
poppy  there.  Although  Greece  has  the 
capability  to  grow  opium,  the  Greek 
Government  has  armoimced  the  continu- 
ation of  its  ban  on  the  production  of 
opium.  I  applaud  the  Greek  Government 
for  its  efforts  in  this  area,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  news  bulletin  about  the 
Greek  ban  In  the  Record  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Opium  Poppy 

Greece  Insists  In  her  policy  of  banning 
opium  production,  having  the  conviction 
that  by  applying  this  policy,  within  the 
measure  dependliLg  from  her,  she  protects 
not  only  her  own  youth  but  also  the  youth 
of  other  countries,  foreign  minister  Mr. 
Spyrus  Tetenes  stated  here  today. 

He  was  answering  questions  of  newsmen, 
on  the  occasion  of  seminars  attended  by 
American  and  Greek  police  and  customs  of- 
ficers on  means  to  combat  the  social  plague 
of  opium,  which  are  currently  held  In  Greece. 

To  another  question  on  Greece's  policy  on 
opium  during  the  last  few  years,  the  foreign 
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minister  stated  that  Greece  bid  ratified.  In 
1962,  the  New  York  protocol  ctf  1953  on  the 
limitation  of  opium  production  and  trade. 

Despite  the  fact  that  on  thf  basis  of  the 
said  protocol  Qreece  bad  the  option  to  pro- 
duce opium,  the  foreign  minister  said,  not 
only  did  she  not  make  use  of  this  facility 
in  action,  but  also  bsuined  by  law,  in  1072, 
the  ctiltlvatlon  of  opium  In  '  the  country. 
Moreover,  he  added,  due  to  thei  social  danger 
arlalng  from  the  use  of  naitootlcs.  Oreek 
courts  correctly  Impose  extremely  heavy  sen- 
tenoee  on  those  attempting  to  Import  nar- 
cotics Into  Greece  or  smuggle  tijem  In  transit. 

To  a  question  that  opium  1$  a  very  seri- 
ous social  problem  In  certain  Countries  and 
that  no  country  could  be  oobsldered  safe 
before  such  a  danger,  and  whether  Greece's 
example  foimd  Imitators  In  otfcer  countries. 
Mr.  Tetenea  said:  "We  hope  ttmt  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  radical  steps  ofi  this  sector 
by  aU  will  become  common  ooi^sclence  soon. 
The  danger  is  such  that  in  our  bpinlon,  even 
simple  tolerance  of  cultlvatlo|i  of  oriental 
poppy  (papaver  sohmnUenini) .  even  for 
medical  purposee.  confine  this  risk  of  a 
leakage  of  part  of  this  production  to  inter- 
national gangs  dealing  in  narcotics,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  tntenjatlonal  com 
munlty." 


A  LOOK  AT  OIL  SHALE  ABUNDANCE 
AND  ECONOMICS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or  OBBOOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  a974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaks,  late  last 
year,  during  the  more  severe  stages  of 
the  energy  crisis,  Mr.  Gerald  Reiner  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
was  Interning  In  my  office.  During  his 
stay,  he  researched  and  compiled  two  re- 
ports on  the  American  energy  situation. 
One  of  these  reports  investigates  the 
pofisibllitles  of  extracting  sleable  quan- 
tities of  shale  oil  from  the  American 
West.  I  believe  his  report  presents  a  thor- 
ough review  of  those  possibilities,  and  I 
wish  to  share  it  with  my  coDeagues: 

A  Look  at  Oil  Shalz  AbtIndawci; 

AMD    SCOMOIflCS      ' 

At  the  presen*  tli  le  there  is  af>  US.  indus- 
trial processing  of  oil  shale,  as  siich.  However, 
experimental  facilities  can  extract  and  proc- 
ess up  to  1000  tons  per  day  of  oil  shale.  There 
are  about  113  billion  tons  of  oil  shale  In  the 
Plceance  Basin  of  Colorado  wMch  are  n»w 
economically  recoverable  Into  tnade  oil  at 
rates  of  30  gallons  or  more  per  ton.  A  larger 
quantity  of  lower  grade  shale  Is  also  pres- 
ent In  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Cofcirado  which 
may  prove  to  be  recoverable  in  the  future. 

Implementation  of  the  Prototype  Oil  Shale 
Leasing  Program  could  result  In  the  produc- 
tion of  250,000  barrels  pw  day  (bj/d)  of  crude 
shale  oil  from  six  leased  tracts,  two  each  In 
Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  Should  the 
Wyoming  tracts  be  untouched  b*>ause  of  the 
low  shale  quality  (20  gallons  per  ton)  or  the 
unsolved  technological  dlfflcultl#3  of  in  situ 
extraction  (removing  the  shale  oil,  but  not 
the  shale,  directly  from  the  earth)  the  pre- 
dicted yield  becomes  200,000  barrels  per  day. 

Industrial  capital  investment  of  necu-Iy 
one  billion  dollars  is  necessary  :to  establish 
a  prototype  industry  capable  of  producing 
360,000  b/d.  This  would,  in  turn,  create  an- 
nual revenues  of  $66  million  for  the  State 
and  local  areas  and  $136  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral treasury.  A  mature  Industrv  producing 
1  mllUon  b/d  in  the  lego's  is  pret^^ted  upon 
the  success  of  the  prototype.  This  Implies 
the  addttkmal  operation  of  17  coi^plexea  with 
proportional  amounts  of  investment,  reve- 
nues, and  prooeoslng  actlvitiea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INFDT-OT7TPX7T    lOt    350,000    ■*■■"■«    PXB    OAT 

1.  Energy.  Although  crude  shale  oU  is  of 
a  source  of  energy,  the  processes  of  its  recov- 
ery are  energy  consumers.  In  considering  the 
energy  requirements  for  a  sustained  produc- 
tion of  250,000  b/d,  the  energy  input  can  be 
divided  into  three  categories; 

(a)  Energy  expended  on  the  initial  set-up, 
i.e.  the  manufacture,  transportation,  and  in- 
stallation of  the  physical  components  used 
for  oil  abale  extraction  and  processing.  This 
energy  is  of  a  once  only  type,  dlfflcult  to  esti- 
mate and  amortize  for  the  useful  life  of  each 
component. 

(b)  Energy  expended  on  the  dally  living 
requirements  of  those  employed  by  the  op- 
eration. This  energy  is  not  considered  to  be 
a  production  requirement,  but  rather  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  Individual  persons.  It  may  change 
the  local  energy  situation,  but  the  national 
energy  requirements  do  not  depend  greatly 
on  the  population  distribution. 

(c)  Energy  expended  on  the  daUy  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  equipment  and 
processes.  This  Is  a  steady  ongoing  input  of 
energy  including  digging  the  shale,  trans- 
porting It  to  the  heating  facUlty,  "boiling" 
the  oil  out  at  000*  P.,  distilling  the  vi^xirs 
back  to  liquid,  and  preparing  the  product 
for  transport.  An  estimate  for  this  energy  In- 
put Is  not  available  now.  but  some  work  ts 
being  done  on  preliminary  flgiu«3  at  the 
Morgantown  Research  Center  (see  Reference 
5). 

The  process  of  "l)olllng"  and  condensing 
will  probably  use  the  carbon  and  volatile 
gasses  of  the  oU  shale  for  an  energy  source. 
This  is  roughly  estimated  to  Im  6%  to  10% 
of  the  oU  shale  "burnable"  energy,  which  la 
probably  unrecoverable  for  other  uses. 

Crude  shale  oil  is  upgraded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrogen.  This  mixture  lowers  the 
viscosity  Df  the  crude  oil  from  a  honeylike 
consistency  to  a  more  readily  flowing  liquid. 
Besides  improving  the  handling  characteris- 
tics of  the  oil,  hydrogen  additives  upgrade  the 
energy  content  of  the  oil. 

Hydrogen  production  on  site  can  be  ae- 
complished  with  on  site  electrical  generation. 
Electrolysis  of  water  together  with  other 
electrical  operations  represent  a  constant 
60,000  KW  loads  at  each  60.000  b/d  plant 
location.  Generation  of  50,000  KW  hours, 
every  hour,  can  be  achieved  by  reusing  the 
heat  from  the  retorting  process. 

a.  Water.  Operation  of  the  oil  shale  indus- 
try is  water  dependent.  Supplies  can  be  ob- 
tained from  underground  sources  (ground 
water)  and  tteva  siirface  sources.  Together 
these  eoiirces  must  supply  40,000  acre  feet 
of  water  annually  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  prototype  industry  which  may  foreclose 
the  water's  usefulness  for  other  purpoaaa. 
Possibly  25.000  acre  feet  of  this  requirement 
can  be  supplied  from  ground  water  recovered 
Incidental  to  the  oil  shale  removal.  At  least 
15,000  acre  feet  must  come  from  surface 
water  sources.  The  only  nearby  supply  is  the 
Colorado  River  System. 

Water  withdrawn  above  Hoover  Dam  Is 
more  pure  (less  salty)  than  its  downstream 
counterpart.  The  1970  salt  concentration  at 
Hoover  Dam  was  780  milligrams  per  liter 
(mg/1)  but  this  figure  increases  with  up- 
stream water  removal  since  the  same  salt 
content  wlU  then  bo  dissolved  in  leas  water. 
The  Implications  for  upstream  removal  of 
19,000  acre  feet  cf  water  per  year  are  an  in- 
crease of  salt  content  of  1.6  mg/i  at  Hoover 
Dam  which  creates  an  economic  detriment 
of  $100,000  per  year  in  the  lower  Colorado 
Basin.  The  rtver  system  can  be  additionally 
polluted  by  the  leaching  process  on  spent 
shale,  accidental  Ices  of  some  portion  of  the 
contaminated  water,  and  Inadvertent  loes 
of  other  chemicals  or  waste  products.  Water 
temperature  should  not  appreciably  change 
during  prototype  operation. 

3.  Air.  Mining  and  proceasing  of  oil  shale 
is  a  dust  producing  operation.  r>ust  col- 
lectors and  wetting  operations  are  Intended 
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to  reduce  airborne  particles  to  an  acceptable 
level.  Diist  sources  Include  shale  cnishers, 
ventUatlon  air,  conveyors,  and  wind  activity 
on  spent  shale  prior  to  its  final  disposition. 
A  260,000  b/d  operation  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 400  pounds  per  hotu*  of  airborne  dust. 
This  amounts  to  6  tons  per  day  distributed 
over  the  three  states. 

Energy  consumption  for  planf^operatlon 
and  maintenance  Includes  the  use  of  fuels 
such  as  diesel  oil  and  gasoline.  These  and 
other  sources  will  further  pollute  the  air 
with  undesirable  gases.  Oxldee  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  are  combiistion  by-products.'  An 
estimated  360  tons  of  SOr  and  and  6  tons 
of  NOx  will  be  exhausted  daUy  into  the  at- 
mosphere during  250,000  b/d  production. 

The  Immediate  plant  atmosphere  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  carry  away  one  other  surplus  com- 
modity— heat.  Each  ton  of  crushed  oil  shale 
must  be  heated  to  at  least  900'  P.  for  the 
trapped  oil  to  escape.  Most  of  this  heat  is 
captured  Inside  the  kiln  by  the  retorting  cy- 
cle, which  greatly  Increases  efficiency.  With  a 
properly  designed  vertical  kiln,  shale  disposal 
temperatures  may  be  as  low  as  160°  P.  Calcu- 
lations based  on  this  and  an  ambient  air 
temperature  of  60*  P.  show  that  11  billion 
BTU  of  heat  is  absorbed  Into  the  surround- 
ing air  per  day.  This  Is  equivalent  to  the 
dally  heating  of  22V^  acre  feet  of  water  from 
32*  P.  to  313*  F. 

IWFDT-OUTPTJT  FOE    1    imXION  BABBXLS 
PIK   DAT 

1.  Energy-  By  the  time  a  mature  industry 
is  assembled,  many  of  the  improvements  dis- 
covered by  the  prototype  forerunners  should 
be  ready  for  Implementation.  In  addition,  the 
advantages  of  mass  prodvictlon  will  be  real- 
ized. Estimates  for  the  energy  input  D«ce«- 
sary  to  produce  1  million  barrels  per  day  In 
the  1980'B  are  not  available  (see  reference 
6). 

3.  Water.  Demand  for  industrial  water  ap- 
pears to  be  directly  proportional  to  Shale 
oil  production,  at  least  to  1  million  barrels 
per  day.  As  stated  before,  the  removal  of 
water  above  Hoover  Dam  will  Increase  rlvsr 
salinity.  A  mature  industry  probably  would 
draw  upon  the  river  for  12O-I90  thoiisand 
acre  feet  of  water  annually.  High  consump- 
tion would  increase  salinity  at  Hoover  Dam 
by  2%  (16  mg/1),  causing  downstream  losses 
of  $1  million  a  year.  The  atmosphere  would 
reclaim  the  water  evaporating  from  the  hold- 
ing ponds. 

3.  Air.  Pull  scale  industrial  production  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  Increased  dust  level. 
Approximately  20  tons  of  dust  per  day  will 
be  carried  away  in  the  air  and  deposited 
nearby.  Many  times  that  amount  will  be 
trapped  Inside  the  dust  collectors.  Discharge 
levels  of  sulfurous  oxides  are  estimated  to  b<» 
700  tons  per  day;  estimates  for  nitrous  ox- 
ides are  20  tons  per  day.  This  Is  based  on 
increasing  the  present  90%  sulfur  removal  to 
95%  but  not  Improving  the  NO.  removal 
techniques. 

WASTE  MATKRIAI. 

In  addition  to  the  oU  shale,  some  amounts 
of  earth  will  also  be  excavated.  When  oil 
shale  is  covered  by  earth  (overburden)  there 
are  two  options,  surface  mining  with  com- 
plete earth  removal  or  tmdergroxmd  mining 
with  minimal  earth  removal.  This  earth  and 
the  spent  shale  must  be  temporarily  located 
away  from  the  immediate  mining  area.  After 
mining  activities  progress  away  from  a  vi- 
cinity, spent  shale  might  be  backfilled  into 
the  excavation.  Unfortunately,  the  crushing 
process  has  permanently  increased  the  shale 
volume  so  that  it  Is  larger  than  the  hole 
from  which  It  came.  One  cubic  foot  of  raw  oil 
shale  can  Increase  to  1.5  cubic  feet  of  spent 
shale.  Compacting  may  eventually  reduce 
this  to  1.126  cubic  feet.  A  total  volume  gain 
of  at  least  one-eighth  is  expected.  Production 
of  1,000,000  b/d  implies  daily  processing  of 
21.7  million  cubic  feet  of  oU  shale  with  at 
least  2.7  million  cubic  feet  having  no  point 
of  return.   Even  with  complete  backfilling 
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and  compacting,  the  yearly  surplus  of  986 
million  cubic  feet  is  as  big  as  60,000  houses. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  with  a  little 
extra  help,  the  mountains  of  q>ent  shale  left 
behind  can  be  revegated.  Rain  water  or  ir- 
rigation water  will  initially  contain  ex- 
tremely high  concentration  of  dissolved  ma- 
terials until  these  are  washed  out  of  the 
shale.  After  this  transition  period,  the  shale 
exhibits  a  steady  character  which  lends  Itself 
to  treatment.  Plant  growth  requires  cultiva- 
tion of  the  upper  foot  which  Includes  mulch- 
ing, fertilizing,  and  watering.  Seed  germina- 
tion may  be  threatened  with  the  black  body 
beat  absorbed  by  naked  shale  In  the  sunlight. 
The  addition  of  native  soil  as  a  cover  for  a 
stabilized  shale  pile  accomplishes  two  things. 
It  serves  both  to  establish  a  normal  groimd 
temperature  and  to  duplicate  the  biochem- 
ical base  of  the  ree^on.  Both  of  these  condi- 
tions favor  the  eventual  return  of  local  vege- 
tation. 

Freezing  and  thawing  cycles  are  expected 
to  crack  the  surface  shale,  perhaps  to  depths 
of  10  feet.  Since  the  piles  will  be  250  feet 
deep,  these  fractures  will  benefit  vegetation 
without  sacrificing  the  ability  of  lower  layers 
to  Inhibit  leaching  and  erosion. 

Portions  of  the  water  necessary  for  the  oil 
shale  Industry  may  be  used  more  than  once. 
Eventually  it  will  all  end  up  as  waste  mate- 
rial. Some  water  will  be  tra{>ped  for  centuries 
within  the  spent  shale  piles.  Pree  waste  water 
must  be  Impounded  in  surface  ponds  or  care- 
fully disposed  of  In  subsurface  strata.  Most 
of  the  water  will  probably  evaporate  either 
during  the  heat  process  or  from  surface  hold- 
ing ponds.  The  evaporation  process  will  re- 
turn clean  water  to  the  air  and  leave  the 
solid  particles  and  dissolved  salts  on  site. 

Objections  to  many  aspects  of  oil  shale 
development  have  been  raised  by  conserva- 
tionists/environmentalists. Up  to  60,000  acres 
of  land  would  be  ultimately  affected  in  the 
first  30  years  of  full  production.  Population 
of  local  air,  land  and  water  creatures  is  cer- 
tain to  change  within  and  beyond  the  area. 
Return  of  plant  life  will  be  in  stages,  start- 
ing perh{4>s  with  grasses  and  plants  foreign 
to  the  area,  and  ending  with  a  balanced  va- 
riety of  native  species.  During  this  reclama- 
tion and  conversion  period,  the  area  may  be 
permanently  changed  into  cattle  grazing 
land.  A  planned  return  to  the  wildlife  and 
vegetation  conditions  of  today  would  take 
from  20  to  70  years. 


SILVER  JUBILEE  OP  THE  REVEREND 
THOMAS  J.  COLQAN 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Colgan 
plans  to  take  the  Initiative  In  planning  a 
parish  celebration  of  his  25th  anniversary 
of  ordination. 

Since  he  was  appointed  administrator 
of  St.  Philip  Nerl  here  just  recently,  not 
many  parishioners  know  him  very  well 
as  yet.  So  he  plans  to  ask  his  parishioners 
to  Join  him  In  a  mass  of  thanksgiving  on 
June  2,  at  12:30  p.m.  He  will  follow  this 
with  a  party  for  the  parishioners — "Itll 
be  my  party  for  them;  IT!  run  It,"  he  said. 
He  also  plans  a  smaller  party  for  family 
and  close  friends  at  a  later  date. 

Father  Colgan  attended  William  Cullen 
Bryant  High  School  In  Queens,  and  en- 
tered St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn,  In 
1941.  In  1943  he  transferred  to  Immacu- 
late Conception  Seminar,  Huntington, 
where  he  completed  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood. 
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In  his  quarter  century  In  the  priest- 
hood. Father  Colgan  has  served  at  St. 
Anne's,  Garden  City;  St.  Raymond's,  East 
Rockaway;  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  Jericho; 
and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  West  Hemp- 
stead, before  coming  to  St.  Philip  Neri. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing Reverend  Colgan  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  on  this  Joyous  occasion 
for  his  service  to  God  and  community. 


THE  STRUGGLE  MUST  CONTINUE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  tragic 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  Chile  in 
the  last  few  months.  Many  of  us  have  re- 
peatedly demanded  that  investigations 
of  this  situation  continue  to  move  for- 
ward. This  endless  push  for  acknowl- 
edgement did  get  a  few  results.  The  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists  sent  a 
three-member  mission  to  Chile  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  their  trial  pro- 
cedures. This  delegation  has  recently  re- 
ported their  observations  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittees  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  and  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movement.  A  preliminary  sum- 
mary of  these  reports  was  submitted  by 
Congressman  Donald  Fraser  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  May  22,  1974, 
page  16234. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  Is  going  to  Chile  In 
July  to  Inquire  Into  the  reports  of  tor- 
ture, lack  of  due  process,  and  other  mat- 
ters. I  was  very  glad  to  leam  of  these 
Investigations,  but  In  turn  I  am  worried 
about  a  consequent  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  all  Members  of  Congress  that 
were  previously  Involved  In  the  effort  to 
help  the  Chilean  citizens  that  have  been 
affected  by  the  practices  of  this  military 
Junta.  I  know  the  task  seems  very  dif- 
ficult indeed  as  we  confront  apathy  or 
even  S3mipathy  towards  the  Junta. 

After  reading  the  following  section  of 
an  article  by  Joseph  Novltskl  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  27,  I  became 
even  more  convinced  that  our  continued 
lack  of  substantive  action  Is  actually  per- 
petuating this  monstrous  violation  of 
himian  rights. 

The  article  follows: 

Chilk  Ptnds  Tense  Peaci  Unioh  Jttnta 
(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Detentions  have  probably  totaled  tens  of 
thousands.  In  some  places,  like  the  farm- 
ing town  of  Rancagua,  they  can  be  tem- 
pered by  common  sense.  The  military  com- 
mander there  recently  released  a  peasant 
denounced  by  a  vengeful  neighbor  as  the 
secretary  of  an  outlawed  leftist  political 
party.  A  parish  priest  proved  the  peasant  was 
iUlterate  and  he  was  freed. 

In  other  Instances,  legal  reasons  go  vm.- 
explained.  Orders  are  enough.  Por  example, 
34  siirvlvtng  leaders  of  Allende's  government 
have  recently  been  returned  to  Santiago 
after  spending  eight  months  at  hard  labor, 
eating  beans,  lentils  and  starches,  at  the 
Dawson  Island  prison  In  the  storm-tOMed 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

Two  of  the  men  were  taken  off  the  Island 
iU  and  later  died  In  Santiago  hospitals.  None 
has  been  formally  charged.  Their  wives  have 
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been  told  that  their  Interrogations  wlU  begin 
now,  while  the  men  are  held  In  solitary 
cells  without  visitors  or  reading  or  writing 
materials.  Then  they  wUl  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial. 

Court-martial  sentences  sometimes  have 
been  tempered  by  mercy,  as  in  the  northern 
provinces  where  prison  sentences  have,  at 
times,  been  reduced  to  decrees  of  internal 
exile.  Those  sentenced  thus,  like  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionaries  under  the  Czars,  must 
live  by  their  own  means  in  towns  weU  away 
from  their  homes. 

In  other  Instances,  sentences,  even  for  of- 
fenses committed  before  the  coup  and  the 
declaration  of  war,  have  been  tough.  Ninety- 
six  known  death  sentences  have  been  carried 
out.  There  probably  have  been  more.  Re- 
cently, the  Junta  Intervened  at  the  Insist- 
ence of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  reduce 
five  death  sentences  to  long  prison  terms. 

"We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists," 
a  military  prosecutor  explained  to  a  defense 
lawyer  during  a  provincial  court-martial. 
"We  don't  like  doing  It,  but  we  have  to  be 
hard  on  them." 

Lavryers,  some  doctors,  and  the  28  bishops 
of  Chile's  Roman  Catholic  church,  have 
charged  that  prisoners  in  the  Junta's  war 
have  been  tortured.  The  Junta's  Interior 
minister.  Gen.  Oscar  Bonllla,  chose  the  other 
day  not  to  deny  the  charge,  but  to  assert  that 
they  were  "damaging  to  the  national  in- 
terest  and  unacceptable."  Oen.  Augusto 
Pinochet,  the  army  general  who  presides  over 
the  junta,  has  declared  that  there  may  have 
been  excesses  In  the  days  following  the  coup, 
but  that  these  have  stopped  on  his  orders. 

The  charges  of  torture  are  hard  to  prove, 
and  the  Junta's  rebuttals  are  difllciilt  to 
evaluate  because  the  victims  have  almost  all 
remained  nameless.  At  least  one  case  this 
year  found  its  way  Into  the  records  of  a  court 
In  the  capital,  however. 

In  March,  a  Mrs.  Virginia  Ayress  filed  a 
criminal  complaint  over  the  treatment  given 
to  her  husband,  Carloe,  to  her  son  and  to 
her  daughter,  Luz  de  las  Nleves  Ayress.  All 
three  had  been  arrested  late  In  January. 
The  complaint.  In  accordance  with  Chilean 
legal  procedure,  was  taken  up  for  investiga- 
tion at  the  first  criminal  court  of  San  Miguel. 
a  working  class  suburb  of  Santiago.  It  was 
given  file  nimiber  40.  876-12. 

In  the  bound  court  file,  Mrs.  Ayress  said 
that  her  daughter  had  been  tortured  In 
four  ways  before  being  turned  over  to  an 
army  regiment,  where  she  was  unharmed, 
and  later  confined  in  Santiago's  women's  Jail. 

"She  was  raped  ferociously  by  three  or 
four  men.  She  was  handcuffed  and  blind- 
folded." the  complaint  stated.  "Also  they  In- 
troduced sticks  Into  her  vagina,  they  tied  her 
up  and  separated  her  legs  and  rnade  rats 
walk  over  her.  making  them  enter  her 
vagina.  They  did  the  same  thing  with  spi- 
ders. They  applied  electric  current  to  her 
tongue,  ears  and  vagina.  They  hit  her  head, 
especially  behind  the  ears.  Tbej  hit  her  In 
the  stomach.  The  hung  her  up.  sometimes  by 
the  legs  and  sometimes  by  the  arms.  They 
terrorized  her  because  she  had  traveled  to 
Cuba  on  a  scholarship  to  study  cinema  in 
Cuba  in  1971 ,"  the  mother,  said  In  her  signed 
statement. 

The  criminal  court  Judge  ruled  himself 
incompetent  to  act  on  the  complaint  last 
month. 

"As  soon  as  we  knew  they  were  detained 
because  of  their  participation  in  the  former 
government,  we  forwarded  the  file  to  the 
army  prosecutor's  ofllce,"  a  clerk  at  the 
court  reported.  An  ofllcer  at  Santiago's  per- 
manent military  tribunal  said  the  file  had 
been  forwarded  this  month  to  the  air  force 
prosecutor,  who  is  drawing  up  the  charges 
against  the  detained  members  of  the  Ayress 
family. 

Cases  such  as  that  of  Luz  de  las  Nleves 
Ayress  are  not  made  public.  But  Chile,  for 
all  its  narrow  length,  is  a  small  coxintry,  of 
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small  cities  and  towns,  except  gantUkgo.  The 
country's  population  of  10  mllUon  Is  roughly 
that  of  F>eansylvanla.  The  army^  eathough  Its 
sl2«  Is  secret,  la  probably  nc)  larger  that 
the  student  body  of  a  medliim-slz»  state 
university  tn  the  United  8tat*7The  whole 
air  force  has  as  many  men  as  a  large  high 
school.  The  word  of  arrests,  some  executions, 
and  above  all  of  the  dismisses  of  leftists 
on  a  large  scale  from  Jobs  In  factories,  mines 
and  In  the  bureaucracy,  gets  atound. 

"Sure,  we  should  respect  the  armed 
forces,"  said  a  dirty,  bearded  (Lsherman  on 
the  waterfront  of  Antofagasta.  "They're  the 
people  who  defended  the  country,  maybe  even 
saved  It.  But  now  you  look  at  them  cross- 
eyed and  they  take  you  away  for  lack  of 
respect  tor  the  military  and,  ba|n  they  shoot 
you  like  that."  ] 

Tortures  and  killings  Uki  these  are 
becoming  a  way  of  life  in  Chile.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  read  about  thls^tigedy,  but 
after  doing  so,  silence,  whether  It  be 
silence  derived  from  apathy  or  from 
cynlcL«!m  about  our  ability  Ito  help,  is 
inexcusable.  ' 

The  existence  and  validity  of  Ijiiman  rights 
are  not  written  in  the  stars  . . .  Those  ideals 
and  convictions  which  resulted  ^m  histori- 
cal experience,  from  the  cravlnj  for  beauty 
and  harmony,  have  been  readily  accepted  In 
theory  by  man — and  at  all  tlmep,  have  been 
trampled  upon  by  the  same  i^ople  under 
the  pressures  of  their  animal  Instincts.  A 
large  part  of  history  Is  therefore  ireplete  with 
the  struggle  for  those  humaq  rights,  an 
eternal  struggle  in  which  a  final  victory  can 
never  be  won.  But  to  tire  in  tiiat  struggle 
woxUd  mean  the  ruin  of  soclity. — (Albert 
Einstein.  Feb.  20,  ld54)  | 

Currently,  there  are  two  h^ls  that  are 
sitting  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. One  Is  HJl.  10525,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Drinan,  which  i^rovides  for 
the  acceptance  of  up  to  50,0(00  Chilean 
refugees  into  the  United  atates.  The 
other  is  H.R.  13927.  introduced  by  me, 
which  authorizes  a  5-year  e:ftenslon  on 
the  visas  of  Chilean  temporary  residents. 
These  bills,  if  passed,  would  help  those 
Chileans  that  are  in  fear  ofitheir  lives 
and  of  their  families'  lives.  They  would 
also  demonstrate  our  detCTiqinatlon  to 
help  Chileans  regain  their  hT_ 
Once  again,  I  ask  support  for 
cause. 


THE       PENNSYLVANIA 
SPREADING     GOOD 
MAKING      FRIENDS 
PERFORM 


an  rights, 
s  worthy 


INGERS: 
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THEY 


HON.  GUS  YATROr 


or    P«NW8TLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,]  the  State 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  recently  adopted  a  unani- 
mous citation,  commending  a  group  of 
young  entertainers  from  our  State:  The 
Pennsylvania  Singers.  Such  attribute  Is 
fitting  and  I  am  honored  to  bi^ng  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  the  outstanding  quaHty  of  en- 
tertainment and  the  spirit  of  friendship 
fostered  by  thl«  group.  It  Is.  therefore. 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  recognize 
the  fine  work  of  these  young  Americans. 

The  Pennsylvania  Singers  represent  as 
fine  a  group  of  young  men  and  |women  as 
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you  will  find  in  the  country.  Not  only  are 
they  excellent  entertainers,  but  they  are 
refreshing  and  enthusiastic;  they  make 
many  friends  wherever  they  perform. 

As  evidence  of  their  industrlousness, 
the  Pennsylvania  group  will  begin  a  17- 
day  good  will  concert  tour  abroad,  on 
June  19.  The  talents  of  these  wandering 
minstrels  will  carry  them  to  Berlin  and 
Wiesbaden,  Germany;  Amsterdam. 
Netherlands;  and  London,  England. 

They  will  no  doubt  serve  as  outstand- 
ing emissaries — as  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  that  they  will  pre- 
sent the  true  image  of  American  youth : 
friendly,  industrious,  conscientious,  and 
decent.  Through  their  musical  entertain- 
ment, the  Pennsylvania  Singers  will  re- 
flect with  great  honor  and  credit  upon 
their  native  country. 

This  group  is  comprised  of  present  and 
former  members  of  the  "Governors  and 
First  Ladles"  of  Governor  Mifflin  High 
School,  Berks  County,  Pa.  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Cooper  is  the  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Singers,  and  Ls  also  music  director 
for  the  Reading  Civic  Opera  and  chair- 
man of  the  Music  Department  In  the 
Governor  Mifflin  Schools.  Eleanor  Oberly 
is  their  publicity  director. 

During  their  upcoming  European  tour, 
these  entertainers  will  offer  an  outstand- 
ing selection  of  contemporary  music  and 
show  times,  featuring  several  soloists. 
Among  them  are  Joan  Wiest,  Kurt 
Oberly,  and  Bruce  Pflum.  Walter  Hollis 
and  his  orchestra  will  also  be  featured 
Even  dance  numbers  will  be  performed 
by  Craig  Caltagirone,  David  Carl,  and 
Donna  Screpesl.  All  of  the  performers  In 
the  group  have  been  acclaimed  by  all 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen  them  entertain. 

The  Pennsylvania  Singers — spreading 
good  will,  not  only  in  their  native  coun- 
try, but  abroad  as  well.  American  emis- 
saries worthy  of  our  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations. 


CHARLOTTE  T.  REID  HONORED 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxtNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  9  years 
from  1963  through  1971,  it  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  many  of  us  In  the  Congress  to 
serve  with  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  talented  women  in  public  life  to- 
day—the Honorable  Charlotte  T.  Reld. 

Mrs.  Reld  was  a  "representative"  In 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only 
was  she  a  tireless  and  effective  worker 
in  behalf  of  her  district  and  a  diligent 
student  of  government  and  the  legisla- 
tive process,  she  brotlght  to  her  office 
and  this  House  a  deep  concern  for  per- 
sonal and  public  Integrity. 

Because  of  these  qualities  and  her 
proven  record,  the  President  called  upon 
Charlotte  to  serve  In  another  post  of 
high  responsibility  in  the  administra- 
tion— as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  We,  In  the 
Illinois  delegation,  and  her  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  applauded  her  out- 
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standing  performance  In  this  new  as- 
signment. 

Last  week  Aurora  College,  located  in 
her  home  town  of  Aurora.  HI.,  conferred 
on  Commissioner  Reld  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and 
because  I  know  it  will  be  of  Interest  to 
so  many  here,  I  wish  to  Include  the  cita- 
tion of  Dr.  Clyde  E.  Hewitt  on  this 
occasion : 

HoNORAJtT  Doctor  of  Laws  Dsgbex  to 
Chablottk  Thompson  Rdd 
As  climax  to  the  May  26  commencement 
exercises  at  Aurora  College,  Commissioner 
Charlotte  T.  Reld  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  was  named  honorarj' 
doctor  of  laws.  She  was  speaker  for  the  col- 
lege's 81st  commencement.  Her  topic  was, 
"After  Commencement — Wkat  Then?" 

Dr.  Clyde  E.  Hewitt's  citation  said:  "Char- 
lotte Thompson  Reld  is  an  Auroran  who  de- 
serves honor  and  recognition. 

"In  her  own  life  and  career  she  combines 
much  of  what  U  traditional  in  the  American 
success  story  with  that  which  is  newer— the 
^"i*'^^  fole  of  women  in  our  societal  life. 
"Hers  is  a  family  background  of  very 
modest  economic  means  but  of  strength  of 
character,  of  a  public  school  education  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  of  small -coUege  private 
higher  education,  of  an  additional  two  years, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression  alter- 
nately singing  over  radio  stations  and  taking 
vocal  lessons— all  of  this  to  the  end  that  she 
might  pursue  her  dream  of  a  career  in  music 
Perseverance  Justified  itself  when,  in  the 
faU  of  1936.  she  won  a  contest  to  become 
the  featured  soloist  on  the  popular  Don 
McNeill  Breakfast  Club  radio  show. 

"As  Annette  King,  her  pleasing  contralto 
voice  won  her  the  hearts  of  millions  of  lis- 
teners and  brought  her  to  the  attention  of 
a  young  Aurora  attorney.  Prank  R.  Reld,  Jr. 
Shortly  thereafter,  her  professional  singing 
career  ended  and  she  started  her  second 
career— one  She  stlU  views  as  her  most  re- 
warding—that of  wlf*.  homemaker,  and  the 
mother  of  four  children. 

"Her  husband's  division  In  1862  to  run 
for  national  political  offloe  and  his  sudden 
death  following  a  primary  rlctory  led  her, 
tragically  and  unwillingly,  but  nonetheless 
successfully,  into  a  third  career— this  one, 
like  the  first.  In  the  public  eye. 

"In  response  to  party  pleadings  and  in 
loyalty  to  her  husband's  dream,  Mrs.  Reld 
successfully  finished  the  race  her  husband 
had  begun.  Her  reelection  to  Congress  In 
1964,  in  1966,  in  1968,  and  In  1970  indicates, 
as  the  testimony  of  her  associates  amply 
corroborates,  that  she  took  her  Congressional 
responsibilities  seriously  and  discharged 
them  well. 

"Her  success  in  the  legislature  was  reached 
through  long,  careful,  and  detailed  study  of 
pending  legislation,  through  the  intelligent 
seeking  of  advice,  and  through  insistence 
upon  the  consistent  application  of  her  polit- 
ical philosophy. 

"Her  ability  to  grow  into  the  responsibil- 
ities of  political  ofllee  commended  her  to 
President  Nixon  at  a  time  when  he  was 
seeking  women  to  fill  high  admlnUtratlve 
position  In  ttie  Federal  government.  Mrs. 
Reld  began  serving  a  full  seven-year  term  on 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
October  1971.  Once  again,  she  demonstrated 
a  capacity  to  learn  on  the  Job  through  dedi- 
cation to  long  and  hard  study  and  devotion 
to  duty.  Indeed,  she  has  pursued  her  respon- 
sibilities so  well  that.  In  the  technical  as 
well  as  the  legal  a^>ects  of  its  work,  she  is 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  beet  Informed 
members  of  that  Commission. 

"In  her  Washington  career  Mrs.  Reld  has 
demonstrated  a  traditional.  If  not  nowadays 
always  typical,  concern  for  personal  and 
public  Integrity.  Staunchly  conservative  In 
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her  political  phlloeophy  she  has  often,  as  a 
Congresswoman,  seemed  simply  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  thinking  of  the  Republican  organ- 
ization when,  rather,  she  was  voting  her 
own  mind.  The  occasions  on  which  she  op- 
posed her  Party,  even  sometimes  standing 
alone  In  doing  so,  speak  for  her  integrity. 

"Her  Congressional  office  In  Washington 
was  a  homey  and  friendly  place,  one  where 
her  constituents  felt  welcome  and  at  ease. 
It  bespoke  her  genuine  love  for  people,  her 
desire  to  know  and  be  known  by  her  con- 
stituents, and  to  represent  them  well  in 
Washington. 

"Charlotte  Thompson  Reld  is  a  person  who 
deserves  honor  and  recognition.  She  has 
served,  and  continues  to  serve,  honorably  and 
falthfjilly.  Her  public  career  combines  much 
of  that  which  is  best  in  traditional  America 
with  the  challenge  of  the  new  America." 

Dr.  Hewitt  addressed  acting  president 
Mark  H.  Trumbo.  saying  "I  am  happy  to 
present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  Charlotte  T.  Reld,  accom- 
plished musician,  wife,  mother,  successful 
Congresswoman,  trusted  and  competent 
Federal  administrator,  careful  student  of 
governmental  affairs." 

Mrs  Reld's  address  culminated  graduating 
ceremonies  for  183  students  who  received  de- 
grees as  bachelors  of  arts. 

Aurora  College  is  an  accredited  four-year 
senior  college  of  liberal  arts  located  40  miles 
west  of  Chicago.  The  college  was  founded  in 
1893  by  the  Advent  Christian  Church. 
Aurora  students  may  choo«e  from  more  than 
40  areas  of  concentration. 


PRAISE  OF  EXCELLENCE  FOR 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF  tennkssee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year,  hundreds  of  comments  are 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  In 
praise  of  excellence.  From  time  to  time, 
the  level  of  artistry  in  every  endeavor  Is 
praised,  and  quite  rightly. 

I  think  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  such  excellence 
right  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Some  of  the 
finest  artists  and  artisans  in  America 
have  received  just  praise  to  this  Cham- 
ber, but  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
products  of  artistry  that  come  from  the 
shops  imder  the  very  floors  we  stand  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  look  In  on  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  office,  you  will  be  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  new  cabinet  for 
the  Mace — it  Is  truly  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  craftsmanship  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  see.  This  work  was 
done  in  our  cabinet  shop  in  the  Raybum 
basement  under  the  guidance  of  its 
manager,  John  Kostelnick. 

The  finish  for  this  beautiful  piece  of 
handiwork  was  done  by  the  flnishtog 
shop  whose  superintendent  Is  Tom  Rult. 

From  the  finishing  of  cabinets  in  the 
Speaker's  Lobby  to  the  restoration  of  up- 
holstery under  the  direction  of  Jim 
Stephenson  In  the  upholstery  shop,  the 
level  of  craftmanship  to  these  congres- 
sional shops  should  be  complimented  by 
all  of  us.  The  skills  of  these  talented 
artisans  in  creating  and  restoring  tradi- 
tional pieces  all  around  us  are  worthy  of 
the  history  whose  setting  they  buUd. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  WASTE  OF  THE  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY  TO  SUPPORT  RIDICULOire 
FEDERAL  ACTlVl'l'lES  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes 
of  government  are  outlined  clearly  in  our 
Constitution. 

They  are — stated  in  the  most  succtoct 
terms — to  protect  economic  and  political 
freedom  through  the  preservation  of  In- 
ternal order,  the  adininistration  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  provision  of  national  de- 
fense. The  common  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple is  best  preserved  when  government 
concentrates  Its  activities  in  canylng  out 
those  purposes. 

Yet,  government  continues  to  grow 
and  grow,  to  the  extent  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  required  to  work  a  third 
of  every  day  Just  to  pay  their  taxes. 

The  projected  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  the  forthcoming  year — Gscal 
year  1975 — ^now  stand  at  $313,400,- 
000,000— that  Is  $313.4  billion. 

It  will  take  on  the  average  a  stagger- 
ing $1,492  from  every  single,  living  Amer- 
icao — man.  woman,  and  chiud — in  hard- 
earned  but  surrendered  tax  dollars  to 
pay  for  those  Federal  expenditures. 

And,  lest  we  forget  what  that  per  per- 
son figure  really  means  to  the  average 
American  family  of  four — with  the  hus- 
band and  father  as  the  breadwinner,  the 
wife  taking  care  of  the  household,  and 
the  children  in  school — it  means  a  tax 
payment  to  the  Federal  Ctovemment  of  a 
phenomenal  $5,968  for  that  family. 

I  am  aware  that  many  pay  more — and 
many  pay  less — but  when  one  considers 
that  this  is  the  average  amount  paid.  It 
ought  to  compel  every  legislator  to  abso- 
lutely require — I  repeat,  require— that 
tax  dollars  are  spent  only  for  essential 
and  Important  programs. 

That  is  why  it  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing to  me  to  read  an  article — and  I 
commend  its  author  for  having  written 
it  and  thereby  having  brought  to  our  at- 
tention these  facts — on  some  of  the  ab- 
surd e\r>ti)ditures  betog  made  by  the 
Federpj  'Jrovemment.  I  will  detail  some 
of  the  examples  cited  in  that  article  in 
a  moment. 

What  ought  these  examples  of  waste- 
ful expenditures  tell  us?  Several  things. 
This  Is  what  happens  when  there  Is 
no  priority-setting  requirements  on  how 
tax  dollars  are  spent.  Frivolous,  yet  ex- 
pensive, projects  are  funded  only  when 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  review  or  over- 
sight of  the  program.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port reform  of  our  budgetary  process,  re- 
form to  require  that  every  program  be 
carefully  reviewed  for  how  the  money  is 
being  spent. 

This  is  what  happens  when  there  is 
no  celling  on  government  revenue.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  there  is  a  llmjt  to  how 
mvcb  of  the  people's  money  government 
can  take  In  the  form  of  taxes.  When  that 
limit  is  passed,  we  invite  the  distintegra- 
tion  of  our  economic  strengths.  If  there 
were  a  fixed  limit  on  how  much  govern- 
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ment  could  take  in  and  how  much  It 
could  spend,  beyond  which  It  could  not 
go,  then  these  kinds  of  expenditures 
would  not  be  happening.  That  is  why  I 
have  Introduced  legislation — a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment — to  freeze 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  government  can 
take  from  the  people. 

This  is  also  what  happens  when  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  more  money 
than  is  really  needed  for  the  conduct  of 
programs.  That  Is  why  I  have  sup- 
ported— and  will  continue  to  do  so— cuts 
in  the  budget.  I  have  and  will  vote 
against  these  kinds  of  projects. 

We  can  only  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
when  we  reduce  the  size  of  government 
spending.  Excessive  government  spend- 
ing pushes  the  cost  of  living  up — and  it 
pushes  our  purchasing  power  down.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  a  place 
to  start  the  process  of  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  living  than  cutting  down  the  size 
of  government.  And,  stopptog  these  vir- 
tually ludicrous  expenditures  is  where  we 
should  start — ^now. 

Taxpayers'  organizations  and  taxpay- 
ers' unions  across  this  country  are  work- 
ing courageously  and  diligently  to  stop 
what  appears  to  be  government's  Insatia- 
ble appetite  for  the  taxpayers'  dollars.  I 
commend  their  efforts  at  all  levels — Na- 
tional, State,  and  local.  Their  tireless 
work  helps  immeasurably  to  buttress  the 
resolve  of  fiscally  minded,  tlghtflsted 
legislators,  like  myself,  to  hold  the  line 
against  expenditures.  Think,  therefore 
how  discouraging  it  must  be— when  im- 
portant priorities  are  clear  for  all  of  us— 
to  read  the  likes  of  what  was  contained 
in  this  recent  •article. 

Here  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
waste  which  Is  pervading  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government  today. 
Keep  in  mind,  as  you  hear  and  read  these 
examples,  that  each  person— on  the 
average— had  to  cough  up  $1,492  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  to  meet  these  expenditures 

The  Pentagon  spent  $375,000  to  study 
the  Prisbee.  Some  251  people — let  us  say 
residents  of  Cheektowaga— at  $1,492 
each— were  required  to  pay  for  that  with 
their  tax  dollars. 

A  $70,000  grant  was  made  for  the  study 
of  the  smeU  of  perspiration  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines.  Forty-seven  people  In 
Amherst  paid  for  that. 

Forty-five  people  In  West  Seneca  are 
the  equivalent  of  how  much  tax  money 
it  took  to  pay  for  a  $68,000  subsidy  to 
the  Queen  of  England  not  to  grow  cot- 
ton on  her  Mississippi  plantation. 

A  full  1,350  people  in  Hamburg — over 
1,300  people— is  the  equivalent  of  having 
given  $2,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
private  pleasure  yacht  for  Marshall  Tito, 
the  ruler  of  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

The  Interdepartmental  screw  thread 
committee— established  in  World  War  I 
and  never  abolished- whose  purpose  It 
was  to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit — still  costs 
the  taxpayer*  $250,000  each  year.  It 
would  take  the  averSg*  vax  payments  of 
over  170  people  in  Allen  to  p^  for  that 
obstdete  committee's  upkeep. 

The  tax  dollars  of  48  people  in  Aurora 
was  required  to  pay  for  the  Government 
$71,000  Investment  In  a  history  of  comic 
books. 
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Then,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
chipped  in  $203,979  to  extetid  travelers 
aid  to  people  lost  on  the  tx>s  Angeles 
Freeway — something,  It  seetas  to  me,  Los 
Angeles  or  the  State  of  Calllomia  ought 
to  be  pajring  for.  But,  my  opinion  not- 
withstanding, over  130  people's  Federal 
taxes  from  Brant  went  to  say  for  that 
Callfomia  project.  1 

The  examines  go  on,  and  I  on,  and  on. 
And,  the  hardworking  peo|>le  of  Erie 
County,  N.Y.,  and  a  thousand  towns, 
villageg,  and  hamlets  across  the  breadth 
of  this  land,  had  to  pay  for  them. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  Include  the 
full  text  of  the  Informative  article,  writ- 
ten by  James  £>ale  Davidson  and  appear- 
ing in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  March  29, 
1974: 

(From  the  Plttaburgh  Press,  M^rch  29,  1074] 

In  AicAEiNO  Wats,  Bttsxaucbat^  Blow  Toxni 

IircoMX  Tax 

(By  Jamas  Date  Davidson) 

(Not*. — The  writer  Is  executive  director  of 
the  National  Taxpayers  Union.) 

Washinotow. — Sitting  down  with  their 
■cratch  pads  at  tax  time,  people  comfort 
themselves  with  the  notion  threlr  money  is 
going  to  pay  for  actlvlttes  whlcb  are  at  least 
bypothetically  good. 

It  buys  weapons  to  fend  off  ^e  heathen, 
helps  clean  the  slums,  Oghts  ctmcer,  estab- 
lishes "a  lasting  structiire  of  peace"  and  so 
on. 

BSAUTT  FAB   1CC«S  DUBIOUS 

The  more  cynical  among  vip  may  have 
more  grueaome  theories,  but  oiir  doubts  are 
seldom  equal  to  what  refJly  goos  on. 

Some  examples  of  government  qjendlng 
are  so  Implausible  they  make  the  Congres- 
sional Recced  second  only  to  National  Lam- 
poon as  a  oomlc  source. 

One  man  In  Texas,  who  spent  several  years 
gleaning  fiscal  funnies  from  the  Record, 
thought  the  material  was  so  hilarious  he  was 
demanding  t35,000  from  a  bo6k  publisher 
for  bis  findings.  { 

Chanoee  are  hell  never  get  the  money,  not 
beeauae  his  examples  aren't  good  reading,  but 
because  they  are  so  easily  duplicated. 

TheyYe  like  mosquitoes  In  a  iwamp.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  wade  In  caa  come  away 
with  as  many  specimens  as  he  (^n  stand. 

For  Instance,  how  many  typical  taxpay- 
Ing  shoppers  who  complain  aboiit  the  cost  of 
bacon  know  they  are  footing  ai  (36,000  bill 
for  one  year  of  chasing  wild  bqars  In  Paki- 
stan? I 
A  stfirr  or  cash  j 

Just  as  rldlculotis  Is  the  •10,000  which 
went  to  study  the  smell  of  perspiration  given 
off  by  an  Australian  aborigines. 

No  doubt  some  money  could  have  been 
saved  on  the  aborigine  project  if  only  the 
State  Department  bad  prevailed  upon  Tur- 
key to  lend  the  Australians  the  odor  measur- 
ing machine  we  purchased  for  tbe  Turks  for 
$38,301. 

The  Bedouins  got  $17,000  for  it  dry  clean- 
ing ptant  to  spruce  tip  their  dMHabas  (gar- 
ments) . 

Morocco's  economy  got  an  unexpected 
boost  from  U.S.  taxpayers  in  the  form  of  a 
$37,314  potato  chip  machine.  All  the  Moroc- 
cans needed  then  was  potatoes.    ' 

The  qoeen  of  Snftaad  reoelTe4  $68,000  for 
not  plMitlng  cotton  on  bar  plantation  In 
MlBSlaalppl.  Ford  Motor  Oo.  got  Only  $14,000 
fM-  not  planting  wbaat.  and  llbby  McNeil 
gamervd  $10,000  for  growing  no  $otton. 

But  the  queen  came  off  like  m  prcdatartan 
compared  to  TugotfATla'k  Marabi  d  Tito,  who 
received  $2  mOIloo  to  purehMe  a  Itizury 
yacht. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TKo  travels  In  even  better  style  than  Mr. 
Nixon's  drinking  buddy,  Leonid  Brazhney, 
whose  stake  In  solving  the  oil  crisis  was  In- 
creased when  American  taxpayers  picked  up 
the  tab  on  his  lath  limousine. 

Not  all  was  lavtibed  on  royalty  and  foreign 
potentates:  $31,880  want  into  new  carpet  for 
House  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  D-Okla.,  $21,000 
for  drapes  and  $44,000  for  chandeliers. 

Another  $68,000  went  to  finish  the  fur- 
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Another  piece  of  fumltiue.  not  In  Albert's 
office,  also  claimed  a  lot  of  tax  money.  The 
zero  gravity  toilet — developed  by  the  space 
program  to  function  under  such  conditions— 
cost  $80,000. 

But  that  was  nothing  compared  to  the  tab 
for  "environmental  taattng"  of  the  same  toi- 
let, which  came  to  $230,000. 

Ntrra,  bolts  Ssso.ooo 

The  interdepartmental  screw  thread  com- 
mittee, established  as  a  temporary  agency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I.  is  still  laboring 
to  make  nuts  and  bolts  fit.  Ooat:  $260,000  a 
year. 

Meanwhile,  the  bureaucrats  who  devise  all 
these  Important  projects  need  a  break  once 
In  a  vrtUle. 

The  Alaskan  Chateau  In  Anchorage  Is 
maintained  for  their  exclusive  use  (providing 
they  make  $22,000  or  more,  or  they're  mem- 
bers at  the  mmtary  above  the  rank  of 
major). 

For  3  dollars  a  day.  these  "public  servants" 
can  unwind  In  steam  rooms,  sauna,  sun- 
rooms,  massage  rooma.  a  gym  and  cocktail 
lounge. 

Salaries  of  the  government  employees  who 
act  as  servants  at  Alaskan  Chateau  exceed 
$100,000  a  year. 

The  cause  of  higher  learning  has  been 
botstated  In  ways  that  would  have  dacaled 
OxilUver  more  than  his  visit  to  the  Orand 
Academy  of  Lagado. 

For  reasons  unknown,  government  research 
has  located  the  frontiers  of  man's  knowledge 
in  three  remote  countries:  Poland,  Burma 
and  Yugoslavia. 

moos    CBOAK    $s,ooo 

A  study  Of  Polish  blsexiial  frogs  cost  $6,000: 
Another  $86,000  was  consumed  learning 
about  the  "cultural,  economic  and  social 
impact  of  rural  road  construction  In  Poland" 
and  $30,000  was  devoted  to  study  the  blood 
groups  of  Polish  Zlotnlka  pigs. 

The  bounty  for  finding  Yugoslavian  lizards 
was  $15,000. 

But  geography  Is  no  barrier  to  the  search 
for  knowledge. 

We  spent  money  like  mad  in  other  areas 
too:  $6,000  to  tabulate  the  differences  be- 
tween native  American  and  Indian  whistling 
ducks,  and  130,000  for  Investigating  the  Ger- 
man cockroach. 

A  history  of  comic  books  cost  $71,000,  mak- 
ing It  far  more  costly  than  the  dictionary  of 
witchcraft  compiled  for  a  few  measly  grand. 

An  analysis  of  violin  varnish  cost  $5,000, 
while  10  times  that  amount  went  for  analysis 
of  the  tux  trade  betwe^i  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
between  1770  and  1820. 

In  another  area  of  great  concern  to  aver- 
age taxpayers,  $20,324  was  spent  to  learn 
about  the  mating  calls  of  Ontral  American 
toads. 

The  toads'  problems  were  only  one-tenth 
as  pressmg  as  those  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Milch  received  $203,870  to  extend  Travelers' 
Aid  to  migrants  lost  on  the  freeway. 
POXKS  a  ODX  TO  ts.ooo 

Culture  also  benefited  from  an  Infusion  of 
government  funib. 

Soma  genius  got  $6,000  to  write  the  poem 
"llghght."  That's  not  the  title  by  the  way, 
that's  the  poem. 

The  whole  thing  comes  to  seven  letters 
worth  $714.28  each. 


HEW  spent  $10,300  to  find  out  why  chil- 
dren fall  off  tricycles.  The  answer:  "Unstable 
performance,  particularly  rollover  while 
turning." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Pentagon  spent 
$375,000  to  study  the  Frlsbee.  This,  of  course, 
is  less  discouraging  than  having  them  spend 
$375,000  to  buy  a  Frlsbee. 

That  could  have  happened  tf  Frlsbees  were 
large  enough  to  be  pitched  as  tents. 

When  Air  Force  engineers  decided  to  "in- 
vent" a  device  to  cover  the  lips  of  missile 
sUos.  they  ^>ent  $1  million  to  come  up  with  a 
prototype  which  looked  for  all  the  world  like 
a  tent. 

Within  hours  after  the  newly  invented  tent 
had  been  fastened  down,  It  disappeared. 
Later,  Investigators  found  It  blowing  head- 
over-heels  across  the  prairie. 

PKNTAOON  mnncD 

Experts  Investigating  the  construction  of 
the  C-6A  cargo  plane  found  proof  of  the 
Defense  Department  paying  $111  for  a  pin. 

Overall  construction  was  so  Inefficient  that 
if  your  family  car  were  built  on  the  same 
methods  with  similarly  Infiated  labor  costs  It 
would  have  to  be  priced  at  $100,000. 

Congressional  q>endlng  watchdog  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmlre  heard  testimony  about  another 
bit  of  fiscal  mischief  with  true  human 
Interest. 

I  am  not  referring  to  Proxmlre's  discovery 
that  Pentagon  bigwigs  routinely  spend  $600,- 
000  outfitting  executive  Jets  for  themselves, 
but  to  the  testimony  of  Herbert  J.  Frank, 
president  of  Aerosonlc  Corp. 

He  told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  the 
government  once  canceled  one  of  his  con- 
tracts because  he  was  one  day  late  In  deliv- 
ery. 

The  Pentagon  then  let  a  new  contract  for 
the  same  items  to  a  giant  aerospace  con- 
tractor who  failed  to  deliver  for  more  than  a 
full  year. 

When  McDonnell-Douglas  made  square 
holes  In  an  airplane  Instrument  panel  de- 
signed to  house  one  of  Frank's  round  altim- 
eters, he  saw  a  chance  of  revenge. 

OXZXD  CONQUXXS  SHAMS 

"They  needed  the  plates  (to  cover  the 
square  opening  and  leave  a  hole  the  shape  of 
the  instrument)  desperately.  So  we  came  up 
with  a  price  of  $16  for  each  plate. 

"We  were  actually  ashamed  to  ask  so  much, 
for  It  was  a  little  $3  stamping  plate,  but  we 
figured  we  were  really  going  to  take  them." 

Frank  and  his  small  con^>any  were  disap- 
pointed In  their  effort  to  rip  off  your  tax 
money.  The  Pentagon  turned  down  his  bid  of 
$16  apiece.  The  accepted  bid,  from  McDon- 
nel-Douglas,  was  $230  per  plate. 

Other  highlights  of  tax  spending; 

$33,101  to  the  Israeli  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  to  conduct  "a  test  of  the  husband- 
wife  relationship." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  gave 
extensive  and  expensive  psychological  tests  to 
Polish  truck  drivers,  which  seems  a  bit  more 
usefiU  than  the  metric  and  morphological 
study  of  the  evolution  of  the  chin  of  Polish 
skeletal  populations  between  2000  B.C.  and 
the  year  1800. 

$3,000  to  search  for  Indian  lizards. 

$26,000  to  study  blcdoglcal  rhythms  of  the 
catfish  in  India. 

$8,500  to  study  Medieval  Spanish  satire  and 
Invective. 

$14,000  to  learn  about  speclatlon  In  oave 
beetles. 

$3,468  to  train  18  Oood  Himior  peddlers. 

$70,000  to  classify  and  determine  the  popu- 
lation biology  of  Indo-Australlan  ants. 

$12,600  to  study  the  chromosomes  of  chip- 
munks. 

$169,000  to  teach  mothers  how  to  play  with 
their  babies. 


J 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  It  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country — people  who  are  required 
to  pay  more  and  more  tcuces  each  year 
for  programs  which  they  know  very  well 
in  many  Instances  not  to  be  worthy  of 
support  with  tax  dollars — to  stop  this 
ridiculous  kind  of  spending.  Only  when 
we  do  can  we  lessen  taxes  and  apply 
those  funds  to  more  purposeful  under- 
takings. 

These  unnecessary  expenditures  must 
stop.  And,  I  do  not  mean  at  some  future 
point.  I  mean  now. 


DIXIE  HOLLINS  HONOR  SOCIETy 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  10  of  this  year  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  speaking  at  the  induc- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  Dixie  HoUIns  High 
School  chapter  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  These  ceremonies  recognized 
the  outstanding  scholastic  achievements 
of  St.  Petersburg  youths  attending  Dixie 
Hollins  High  School. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
speeches  made  before  the  assembled  stu- 
dents and  guests  because  they  dealt  di- 
rectly with  topics  of  utmost  Importance 
to  all  Americans,  young  and  old:  Leader- 
ship, scholarship,  character,  and  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  these 
speeches  with  my  colleaguee  In  the 
House,  in  the  hope  that  they,  too,  will 
share  my  pride  in  these  fine  young 
Americans: 

LZAOKRSHIP 

(By  Mellnda  Huffman) 
The  ability  to  lead  Is  an  Important  requi- 
site in  selecting  members  for  National  Honor 
Society.  In  order  to  lead,  and  to  lead  well,  a 
person  must  have  within  himself  under- 
standing. Integrity,  amblUon.  and  all  the 
qualities  which  enable  him  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  students.  A  leader  has 
confidence  in  himself  and  wlU  go  forward 
when  others  hesitate — taking  a  stand  and 
leading  the  way  that  Is  best  for  all.  The 
price  of  leadership  Is  sacrifice — the  willing- 
ness to  give  up  one's  own  personal  Interests 
for  the  Interests  of  others. 

Leadership  may  be  demonstrated  in  many 
ways  in  high  school.  The  most  outstanding, 
of  course,  is  to  hold  an  office  in  clubs  or 
classes.  Leadership  may  also  be  expressed  in 
other  areas  such  as  In  sports  or  student  gov- 
ernment. In  taking  the  Initiative  in  class  and 
school  activities,  the  real  leader  strives  to 
train  and  help  others  to  reach  the  same  ob- 
jectives. The  challenge  of  the  leader  Is  to  do 
more — to  contribute — to  take  the  lead  and 
do  away  with  the  word  "Impossible." 

Being  a  good  leader  means  knowing  both 
when  to  lead  and  also  when  to  follow.  Fol- 
lowers are  Just  as  Important  to  a  leader  as 
the  leader  is  to  followers.  It  Is,  therefore,  Im- 
portant for  everyone  to  possess  qualities  of 
leadership,  a»d  yet  be  able  to  follow  when 
necessary. 

No  matter  what  Ideas  or  creative  resources 
exist,  they  are  Ineffectual  without  the  guid- 
ance of  a  wise  leader.  Leadership  is  always 
needed  for  this  reason.  National  Honor  So- 
ciety holds  this  quality  In  high  esteem  and 
requires  substantial  evidence  of  It  In  each 
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and  every  member.  The  National  Honor  So- 
ciety needs  and  wants  students  with  moral 
integrity,  ambition,  and  courage  to  do  what 
they  feel  Is  right  In  spite  of  popular  belief. 
For  even  as  National  Honor  Society  recog- 
nizes leadership,  so  will  society  later  In  life. 

SCHOLAXSHXP 

(By  Candl  Johnson) 
'nie  quality  of  scholarahlp  Is  the  only 
requirement  not  imder  the  subjective  Judg- 
ment of  teachers,  except  In  the  Indirect  sense 
of  grades.  To  even  be  considered  for  accept- 
ance, a  student  must  have  a  9J6  grade  point 
average  as  a  Junior,  or  a  3.26  average  In  his 
senior  year.  When  evaluating  the  student, 
the  teacher  Is  asked  to  list  the  student** 
grades  for  the  first  two  six  weeks  If  the 
student  Is  presently  in  that  teacher's  class. 

When  I  began  to  write  this  speech,  I  na- 
turally turned  to  the  dictionary  for  a 
definition.  Tfie  American  Heritage  Dictionarp 
of  ttie  Bnffliah  Language  defines  scholar- 
ship as  "The  methods,  dlacipUne  and  attain- 
ments of  a  scholar;  learning."  Thus  armed.  I 
set  to  work.  But  I  soon  realized  that  this 
definition  Is  Inoperative  within  the  situation. 
We  are  not  honoring  these  attributes  of  a 
scholar,  we  are  honoring  good  grades.  Let  us 
not  be  deluded  Into  thinking  that  the 
presence  of  one  necassltateB  the  presence  of 
the  other. 

All  too  often  good  grades  indicate  the 
ability  to  pass  tests,  follow  Instructions,  and 
stay  out  of  trouble.  This  Is  not  learning, 
therefore,  it  is  not  scholarship.  Thus,  I  can- 
not correctly  say  that  we  are  the  best  and 
the  brightest  thait  Dixie  Hollins  High  School 
can  offer.  We  are  the  success  stones,  yes;  the 
ones  who  have  adjusted  well  to  the  school 
system;  but  we  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  honoring  good 
grades.  But  we  should  admit  this.  Not  for  our 
sake,  but  for  tha  sake  of  future  honor 
societies,  we  should  change  the  wording 
from  scholarship,  with  Its  Implications  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  to  scholastic 
achievement,  which  only  stipulates  success 
in  school. 

CHAaACZXB 

(By  Mary  Porta) 

What  Is  character?  One  man  (Klbert  Rub- 
bard)  put  It  this  way.  Character  U  the  result 
of  two  things:  mental  attitude  and  the  way 
we  spend  out  time.  The  things  that  a  person 
constantly  thinks  about  make  up  his  mental 
attitude.  If  one  constantly  dwells  on  nega- 
tive thoughts  and  how  bad  life  Is,  then  this 
will  become  hU  mental  attitude.  If  that  per- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  tries  to  fill  his  mind 
with  positive  thoughts  his  mental  attitude 
will  be  a  good  one.  This  attitude  shows  to 
others  what  a  person's  character  Is. 

The  other  half  of  character  Is  the  way  one 
spends  his  time.  To  develop  a  good  character 
a  person  doesn't  have  to  do  great  heroic  deeds. 
It's  the  little  things  done  every  day  that 
coimt.  Things  like  cheering  up  a  friend 
when  they're  down,  helping  out  without 
expecting  anything  In  return,  or  Just  smiling 
at  a  stranger.  All  these  things  show  to  others 
a  person's  character. 

Sxxvicx 
(By  Brent  Reck) 

What  is  service?  Who  should  be  the  recip- 
ient of  It?  These  questions  are  important  to 
all  Inductees  of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

Service  to  the  conununlty  Is  one  form. 
Qalng  out  and  helping  those  less  fortunate 
or  In  an  emergency,  or  to  help  people  get  back 
on  their  feet  are  all  examples  of  service.  Even 
less  complicated  than  these  is  to  do  one's 
civic  duty  and  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  These  ways  are  rewarding  In  that  a 
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person  wouldn't  receive  any  money;  Just  the 
personal  satisfaction  of  having  done  it  is 
enough.  Service  to  the  community,  however. 
Is  not  the  most  Important  service. 

Service  to  one's  school  Is  also  Important. 
Helping  school  ^irlt  by  participating  In 
sports,  the  blradal  committee,  student  gov- 
ernment, clubs,  and  especially  National 
Honor  Society  where  the  members  tutor  other 
students  in  subjects  they're  having  difficulty 
in  are  other  ways  to  serve.  Many  colleges  look 
for  this  to  see  If  a  student  has  any  service 
potential  which  will  benefit  the  college. 

Often  overlooked  is  service  to  one's  famUy, 
which  is  more  important  than  the  others 
above,  because  it  is  here  one  learns  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  and  has  the  opportunity  to 
try  it  out.  A  person  can  do  this  by  helping 
one's  parents  Just  for  the  satisfaction  of  it; 
by  mowing  the  lawn,  washing  the  dishes, 
taking  out  the  garbage,  or  a  hundred  other 
thmgs.  Doing  things  for  one's  brothers  and 
sisters,  like  keeping  quiet  when  they  have  to 
study  or  doing  something  that  Is  important 
to  them,  or  even  doing  a  chore  of  theirs  when 
they  want  to  go  somewhere  and  they  don't 
have  the  time  are  additional  ways  to  serve. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things  a  person 
can  do  for  service  to  one's  family. 

The  last  and  the  most  Important  is  service 
to  oneself.  This  form  of  service  can  be  called 
honesty.  This  word  has  taken  many  forms. 
One  of  them  is  not  settling  for  second  place 
when  a  person  can  achieve  first  place.  For  If 
one  does  this,  he  is  not  being  honest  with 
himself  and  can't  be  honest  vrlth  anyone  else; 
and,  therefore,  he  can  never  give  any  worth- 
while service  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  service  may  be  many  things 
to  many  people,  but  without  it,  everyone 
would  be  helpless  and,  in  a  sense,  worthless. 


JUST  FOR  THE  RECORD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Croarkin  and  Sam  Seymour,  editors  of 
the  Bremen  Township  News  Record,  In 
their  column  which  appeared  in  the 
May  30  edition  of  the  News  Record,  very 
appropriately  and  with  great  sensitivity 
discuss  the  meaning  of  Memorial  Day. 
The  article  follows: 

Just  fob  thx  Rxcoro 
(By  Tom  Croarkin  and  Sam  Seymour) 
I  do  not  suppose  I  really  know  why,  but 
I  stUl  get  the  chills  when  I  hear  the  National 
Anthem  being  played. 

Because  of  various  Inequalities  that  exist 
within  our  society  and  due  to  the  surfacing 
of  wrong-doings  by  many  of  our  political 
leaders,  the  Flag's  honor  has  become  a  bit 
tattered . 

I  become  a  bit  disheartened  when  people 
do  not  acknowledge  the  Flag's  raising  at  a 
public  event,  such  as  baseball  and  football 
games. 

Perhaps  a  piece  of  cloth  Is,  in  Itself,  Irrele- 
vant In  building  and  maintaining  a  peaceful 
and  productive  country,  but  the  fiag  should 
serve  as  a  constant  reoUnder  that  the  people 
of  this  country  must  have  a  common  goal. 

When  a  crowd  rises  to  recite  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  w  sing  the  National  Anthem,  It 
is  not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the 
Flag.  By  standing  In  unity,  people  display  a 
willingness  to  work  together  and  to  strive 
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for  harmony  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world. 

Undeniably,  there  are  the  hypocrites,  and 
this  too  is  sad. 

Memorial  servlcea  were  held  this  week  for 
those  who  have  given  their  (Ives  for  this 
country,  and  regardless  of  i  what  your 
thoughts  might  b«  on  war,  y^  have  a  lot 
for  which  to  give  them  thanlts.  They  gave 
us  everything  they  had.  I 

It  Is  not  ihe  victory  of  battle;  It  Is  the 
men  who  fought  the  battle  thjat  we  should 
remember  when  saluting  the  P14g.  Why  these 
men  risked  their  lives  Is  what  we  should 
ponder.  | 

I  feel  a  sense  of  regret  tb^t  there  Is  a 
Memorial  Day.  for  It  would  not|  be  necessary 
If  wars  did  not  exist. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  list  o^  those  to  be 
honored  on  Memorial  Day  ha^  been  com- 
pie  ted.  There  are  no  winners  Iti  war,  for  as 
long  as  It  remains  a  desire  of  i«en.  the  con- 
querors shall  themselves  soon  1^  conquered. 

With  devastating  weapons  :from  which 
there  Is  no  hiding  just  a  push;  of  a  button 
away,  man  can  no  longer  affortf  the  risk  of 
the  consequences  created  by  aggression  of 
one  country  against  another. 

Should  nuclear  war  become  a  reality,  there 
will  be  no  Memorial  Day  for  thel  dead. 


JOSEPH  P.  ORAZIANO  CtTED  BY 
CATHOLIC  WAR  V|7rS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  ra»N8TLVANIA     ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIITATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  J974 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Mr.  Speakeif,  each  year 

Post  15R9.  Catholic  War  Vteterans.  In 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
select  a  deserving  Individual  to  receive 
the  organization's  Good  Pel|ow  Award. 
The  honor  is  a  coveted  one  for  its  recipi- 
ent must  be  nt  htg.*!  moral  character 


>ach  and 
and  de- 
and  his 


an  meets 

«     He    Is 

r  of  the 


whose  integrity  is  aVx)ve  n 
who  has  demonstrated  fal 
voted   service   to   his   ch 
community. 

Thfe  1971  honoree  mnn 
those  stringent  quailflcatli 
Joseph  P.  Orazlano.  a  m^ 
McKeesDcrt  Police  Denartmfent  for  23 
vpfirs  and,  as  of  January  6.  (ts  chief  of 
police.  As  a  law  officer,  his  performance 
of  duty  has  been  outstanding^  as  a  man 
he  has  earned  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect ot  those  who  know  him. 

Chief  Grazi:<no.  a  lifelong  resident  of 
McKee.sport,  resides  with  h|s  widowed 
mother.  Mrs.  Momena  Grazltno.  at  601 
Rldgc  Street  and  Is  active  In  the  affairs 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  manfc^  fraternal 
irriMips.  He  belongs  to  Aerie  283,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles;  Lodge  136.  Benevolent 
Protectl  e  Order  of  Elks:  Lodge  75.  Loyal 
Orfler  of  Moose,  and  the  Swedjsh  Singing 
So.  'ety. 

A  S-year  Army  veteran  ofthe  Pacific 
theater  during  World  War  H;  including 
partkl  nation  In  the  Invsislon  of  Leyte, 
Chief  Graziano  Is  a  member  of  Burt  Pos- 
ter PPst,  361,  American  Legion.  He  also 
belongs  to  Associations  of  Police  Chiefs 
on  t]ie  State  and  cormty  levels 
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The  esteem  in  which  Chief  Orazlano 
Is  held  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  was 
attested  to  by  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  attended  the  May  26  banquet  in  his 
honor.  Among  those  on  the  program  were 
several  prominent  personalities,  includ- 
ing State  Senator  Edward  P.  Zemprelll; 
Allegheny  County  District  Attorney  John 
J.  Hickman;  Allegheny  County  Deputy 
Coroner  Bernard  McGowan,  who  served 
as  toastmaster  for  the  occasion;  McKees- 
port Mayor  John  Prlbanlc,  and  Council- 
men  Albert  Elko  and  Andrew  J.  Jakomas; 
Allegheny  County  Police  Superintendent 
Robert  O.  Kroner,  and  Peimsylvanla 
State  Police  Capt.  John  H.  Angell. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievements, 
Chief  Orazlano  also  was  awarded  a  life 
membership  in  Post  8,  Amvets,  by  his 
long  time  friend  and  fellow  police  officer. 
Prank  Shranatan.  commander  of  Post  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  officers  and 
members  of  post  1559,  CWV,  notably  Ga- 
briel Bertoty,  general  chairman  for  the 
testimonial  dinner,  and  Comdr.  William 
Matta,  for  their  selection  of  "Joe"  Grazi- 
ano as  the  "Good  Fellow  of  the  Year" 
for  1974.  He  Is  most  deserving  of  the 
title. 
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PROFESSIONAL    STANDARDS 
REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port entitled  "PSRO's." 

PSRO'8 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity law  provided  fbr  the  creation  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  'Review  Organizations 
(PSROs) ,  a  program  a<!mlnl8tered  by  doctors 
(usually  SOO  or  more)  to  evaluate  the  neces- 
sity and  the  oupllty  of  medical  care  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Provisions  for  PSROs 
were  not  Included  In  the  original  House  bni 
but  were  added  In  the  Senate  bv  Senator 
Bennett  {R.  Utah).  In  the  final  hours  of 
the  92Bd  Congress,  the  House  approved  the 
social  security  amendment  by  a  vote  of  806-1. 
without  any  floor  discussion  at  the  PSRO 
provision,  and  the  Senate  approved  the 
amendment  unanimously. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  before  the 
CJonarress  on  the  over-utlllzatlon  of  fftcllltles. 
unneeessarv  surgery  and  other  treatment, 
and  the  exploding  costs  of  Medicare  'Medicaid 
It  was  apoarent  that  the  review  procedures 
were  Inadequate.  The  premise  of  the  PSROs 
Is  that  onlv  doctors,  and  not  insurance  ofH- 
clals  or  bureaucrats,  are  ouallfled  to  Judge 
whether  services  ordered  by  other  doctors 
are  necessary.  Undar  the  law,  PSROs  are  to 
be  formed  by  practicing  doctors  In  desig- 
nated areas  to  assume  review  of  the  services 
orovlded  through  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Pju^lclnatlon  In  the  PSRO  is  voluntary.  The 
question  for  the  PSRO  Is  whether  the  health 
care  delivered  Is  medically  necessary  and 
whether  It  Is  provided  In  a  setting  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  patient's  needs.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  the  doctors  In  the  PSRO  estab- 


lish norms  of  care  Intended,  not  to  stifle 
Innovation,  but  to  assure  reasonableness , 
PSROs  do  not  have  the  authority  to  review 
charges  or  patient  eligibUlty. 

Many  doctors.  Including  many  In  Indiana, 
believe  the  PSROs  threaten  the  present 
health  care  83rstem  and  they  have  urged  re- 
peal of  the  PSRO  law.  Doctors  are  concerned 
that  PSROs  have  the  potential  for  a  large 
amount  of  governmental  Interference  In  pri- 
vate practice.  They  believe  the  PSROs  wUl 
create  huge  and  costly  government  bureau- 
cracy empowered  to  dictate  and  standardize 
treatment.  Invade  the  privacy  between  doc- 
tor and  patient,  and  Interfere  with  a  pa- 
tient's right  to  receive  the  best  care.  How- 
ever, many  doctors  are  cooperating  with 
HEW  In  setting  up  the  program,  and  the 
AMA  testified  on  May  8  In  the  Congress  that 
its  oflBcial  position  was  that  repeal  might 
have  to  be  considered  if  satisfactory  amend- 
ments were  not  adopted.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  re- 
sponds to  these  criticisms  as  follows: 

(1)  Interference  with  the  practice  of  med- 
icine: The  PSROs  will  not  interfere  with  the 
doctor's  practice  of  medicine  because  the 
PSROs  are  composed  exclusively  of  local, 
practicing  physicians.  The  government  has 
no  desire  or  authority  to  review  medical  care. 

(2)  Government-dictated  treatment:  The 
PSROs  will  use  the  norms  developed  by  doc- 
tors to  aid  in  selecting  cases  of  mlsutlllza- 
tlon  of  health  care  services  or  the  delivery  of 
substandard  care  for  in-depth  review.  Only 
by  such  peer  review,  a  process  repeatedly 
supp<Hl«d  by  doctors,  can  decisions  be  made 
regarding  the  medical  necessity  and  the  qual- 
ity of  care. 

(3)  Impinge  on  confidentiality  of  patient 
records:  Confidentiality  Is  a  problem  In  exist- 
ing private  and  public  programs.  No  change 
in  the  privacy  of  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship will  occur  because  local  doctors,  not 
federal  employees,  will  review  records  in  the 
same  manner  they  do  today.  Patient  profiles 
will  be  developed,  but  the  Identity  of  the  pa- 
tient wUl  be  protected,  and  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  allow  access  to  Medlcare/Medicald 
patient  records  only  In  imusual  situations 
and  certainly  not  routinely.  Sharing  the  con- 
cern of  the  doctors  on  the  need  to  maintain 
confidentiality,  the  Department  Is  develop- 
ing further  guidelines  to  assure  confidential- 
ity. 

(4)  Costs:  PSROs  will  involve  administra- 
tive costs,  but  they  are  designed  to  assure 
that  health  dolltuv  are  better  spent.  The 
costs  of  the  PSROs  will  be  small  considering 
the  total  cost  of  Medlcare/Medicald  (an  es- 
timated one-fourth  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  cost)  and  also  considering  the  im- 
proved quality  of  care  and  the  substantial 
costs  saved  above  the  cost  of  review. 

(6)  Time  and  paperwork:  PSROs  will  not 
create  more  work  because  they  will  not  du- 
plicate satisfactory  hospital  review  already 
existing  and  because  they  have  been  de- 
signed to  concentrate  the  doctor's  time  on 
matters  requiring  his  medical  Judgment  and 
aUowing  staff  to  handle  administrative  de- 
tail. A  doctor  wlU  be  compensated  for  his 
work  on  a  PSRO. 

(8)  Repeal :  Simple  repeal  of  the  PSRO  pro- 
visions would  make  applicable  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  on  access  to  records,  sanctions 
and  review  requirements  which  would  remove 
doctors  from  these  activities  and  utilize  In- 
stead bureaucrats  and  Insurance  officials. 

The  PSRO  Is  a  complex,  controversial,  and 
ambitious  program  with  many  unanswered 
questions  with  ramifications  at  all  levels  of 
medical  care.  President  Nixon  strongly  sup- 
ports the  PSRO.  Members  of  the  key  Senate 
and  House  committees  have  advised  me  that 
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the  repe«Ll  of  the  PSRO  law  is  not  possible  In 
the  near  future,  but  the  prospects  for  amend- 
ing the  law  are  better.  At  this  point,  it  is 
important  that  the  government  should  move 
cautiously,  not  making  unreasonable  de- 
mands upon  doctors,  and  always  in  consulta- 
tion with  them,  and  work  closely  with  them 
on  essential  elements  of  the  PSRO  program. 
The  results  of  that  cooperation  may  lead  to 
repeal  or  revision,  but.  In  the  end,  will  almost 
certainly  lead  to  better  health  care  for 
Americans. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  rLOHIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital 
importance  of  small  business  to  the  over- 
all economic  health  of  the  Nation  and  to 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans  was  effec- 
tively and  ably  stated  by  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  of  California  in  an  article  in 
the  May  15,  1974  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine entitled,  "The  Preservation  of 
Small  Business  is  the  Preservation  of  Our 
Independence." 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  thought- 
ful exposition  by  inserting  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Thb  Prkssbvation  of  Small  Business  Is  thb 
Prksebvation  of  Our  Indepzndencb 
(By   Cranston   of   the   Senate) 
Americans  Uke  to  think  of  the  UJ3.  econ- 
omy In  terms  of  large  corporations.  But  Alan 
Cranston,  senator  from  California  and  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business,  argues  that  small  busi- 
nesses stui  come  cloee  to  being  the  bedrock 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

By  small,  Cranston  means  businesses  with 
leas  than  $1  million  a  year  In  sales  and  under 
500  employees.  Such  businesses  generate  40% 
of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product,  provide 
something  like  40  million  Jobs,  employing 
roughly  half  the  entire  UJ8.  civilian  work 
force,  and  altogether  number  10.5  million 
or  so  separate  enterprises. 

"In  fact,  97%  of  all  businesses  are  small 
businesses,"  says  Cranston,  who  quit  the 
real  estate  firm  his  father  founded  to  go  Into 
politics  In  1958.  "Outside  of  farming,  the  bulk 
of  small  businesses  operate  in  service  Indus- 
tries. Retail  comes  next,  then  manufacturing, 
but  not  too  much  of  that  because  manufac- 
turing requires  pretty  heavy  Investment." 

Cranston  doesn't  claim  that,  by  the  yard- 
sticks famUlar  In  bigger  businesses,  small 
business  Is  especially  efficient.  "Economic 
efBclency  means  In  this  Instance  giving  peo- 
ple what  people  want."  Small  businessmen 
willingly  work  long  hours  for  what  would  be 
considered  sweatshop  wages  In  any  other 
Industry,  and,  even  at  that,  most  small  busi- 
nesses are  InherenUy  marginal  enterprises 
that  are  Inordinately  vulnerable  to  any  eco- 
nomic downturn.  "They  fall,"  says  Cranston, 
"predominantly  because  of  lack  of  capital 
and  lack  of  proper  management  guidance." 
These  are  the  deficiencies  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration — over  which  Crans- 
ton's committee  has  Jurtsdlctlon— is  supposed 
to  be  trying  to  correct. 

Says  Cranston:  "There  are  an  awful  lot 
of  Americana  who  want  to  be  independent, 
want  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  decisions 


and  are  wUllng  to  take  some  risks  in  re- 
turn for  that.  They  take  risks,  they  earn 
leas  and  they  keep  at  It  under  very  difficult 
circumstances.  They  have  sort  of  the  Amer- 
ican pioneering  Individualistic  spirit.  In- 
stead of  letting  such  people  get  lost  in  the 
bureaucracy  of  some  big  enterprise,  I  think 
we  should  continue  to  provide  these  Amer- 
icans with  such  opportunities." 

Any  consumer  who  has  ever  dealt  with  a 
plimiber,  a  television  repairman,  or  an  auto 
mechanic  may  Imagine  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman resembles  the  highway  robber  more 
than  he  does  the  pioneer.  Moreover,  several 
generations  of  American  literary  observers, 
from  Sinclair  Lewis  with  his  Babbitt  to  WU- 
llam  Faulkner  with  his  rapacious  Snopes 
family,  have  tended  to  suggest  that  small 
business  represents  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem at  its  most  mean-spirited — self-inter- 
ested, immoral,  penny-pinching,  sharp-deal- 
ing, corrupt,  rapacious  and  largely  immune  to 
any  sense  of  pubUc  responslbiUty.  Oreat  At- 
lantic tt  Pacific  Tea  Co.  can  be  embaraased, 
and  has  been,  by  being  found  out  charging 
higher  prices  in  ghetto  neighborhoods  than 
it  does  elsewhere,  but  small  businessmen  can 
and  do  profiteer  in  such  fashion  with  im- 
pimlty. 

For  aU  its  faults,  Cranston  argues,  small 
business  does  what  big  business  cannot  do: 
give  personalized  service.  "It's  in  the  service 
industries  that  small  business  Is  very  pre- 
dominant— shoe  shine,  barber  shop,  beauty 
shop,  shoe  repair,  and  so  forth,  and  I  doubt 
that  big  business  can  handle  these  opera- 
tions. People  get  fed  up  with  the  mass-pro- 
duced chain  approach.  SmaU  businesses 
provide  better  service  and  more  Individual  at- 
tention. They  give  people  what  they  want 
That's  why  they  survive." 

Small  business  provides  jobs  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  average  smaU  business,  Cranston 
figures,  has  six  employees.  More  likely  than 
not,  those  employees  are  neither  highly 
skUled  nor  well  educated  and  might  be  hard 
put  to  find  employment  elsewhere.  Cranston 
complains,  for  instance,  that  10,000  people 
lost  their  Jobs  last  year  when  1,800  small 
businesses  went  bankrupt  because  (48  mil- 
lion of  the  SmaU  Business  Administration's 
direct  loan  funds  were  frozen.  "Not  even 
counting  the  cost  in  human  suffering," 
Cranston  says,  "this  is  bad  economics." 

"Since  virtually  all  that  loan  money  would 
*ave  been  paid  back,  its  Impoundment  is  no 
real  saving  to  the  taxpayer.  By  contrast,  those 
10,000  people  who  were  thrown  out  of  work 
could  have  coUected  more  than  $54  mUllon 
in  unemployment  compensation  payments, 
part  of  which  is  tax  money.  And  if  each 
of  those  10,000  people  normally  pays  only 
$500  a  year  in  Income  taxes,  their  forced 
unemployment  means  a  reduction  of  |5  mil- 
lion in  tax  revenues." 

In  short,  the  care  and  feeding  of  small 
business  is  In  part  a  highly  productive  and 
economically  efficient  alternative  to  welfare. 
"I  think  the  preservation  of  small  business 
is  very  much  the  preservation  of  our  Inde- 
pendence," Cranston  says,  "just  as  I  think 
the  maintenance  of  government  at  the  local 
level  is  vital  to  our  survival.  You  can  get  at 
your  local  city  government,  and  the  same 
goes  for  small  business." 

To  assiu^  its  survival,  Cranston  these  days 
is  sponsoring  a  biU  to  help  small  businessmen 
hurt  by  the  energy  crisis  to  refinance  their 
loans.  He  woiild  also  like  to  see  small  busi- 
ness protected  against  big-business  competi- 
tion, through  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  antitnist  laws. 

But  Cranston  is  hardly  doctrinaire.  He  was 
also  a  prime  mover  in  winning  $250  million 
in  government -guaranteed  loans  for  one  of 
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the  U.S.  largest  busineae  enterprises — ailing 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. — and  he  did  so  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  he  favors  the 
protection  of  smaU  business.  "At  no  risk 
to  the  Government,  those  loans  kept  In  busi- 
ness a  company  that  provided  30,000  Jobs 
In  California,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  small  business  subcontractors.  They 
also  enabled  Lockheed  to  diversify  into  a 
civilian  kind  of  enterprise — the  L-1011.  I 
think  it  was  a  healthy  thing  to  do  at  that 
time,  for  small  business  and  for  big  business." 
Cranston  thus  comes  close  to  agreeing 
with  Irving  Krlstol  (p.  74)  that  sheer  effi- 
ciency should  not  be  and  cannot  be  the  sole 
guide  to  which  businesses  are  allowed  to 
survive  and  which  not.  Adam  Smith's  "un- 
seen hand,"  he  would  argue,  needs  consider- 
able holding. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOZSEF  CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jozsef 
Cardinal  Mindszenty,  a  man  whose  name 
is  synonymous  with  the  highest  of  hu- 
man virtues,  was  in  Washington  a  short 
while  ago  as  part  of  his  most  recent  trip 
to  our  country. 

In  this  time  of  confusion  at  home  and 
anxiety  abroad.  Cardinal  Mindszenty's 
presence  in  our  country  dramatically 
underscores  the  sanctity  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  Confronted  by  op- 
pressors throughout  his  life,  this  man 
never  gave  up;  he  continued  to  fight 
back,  becoming  stronger  each  time. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  was  named 
Prince  Primate  of  Hungary  after  World 
War  n,  partly  because  of  his  anti-Nazi 
record.  However,  he  subsequently  re- 
sisted communism  as  well  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  8  years.  Ultimately,  he 
sought  asylum  in  the  American  Legation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  sacrificed 
more  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  lib- 
erty. Not  only  has  his  life  been  an  in- 
spiration to  the  members  of  his  own 
religious  community,  but  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty has  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  believe  in  humanity.  Hence,  today 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  him  and  to  thank  him  not  only 
for  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  his 
own  people  of  Hungary,  but  for  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  mankind. 


SUGAR  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MaCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Bi4r.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  will  be  unavoidably  absent 
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from  the  floor  during  the  ^te  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  extension 
offered  by  Mr.  MrrcHXU.  of  Maryland. 
TtaJs  crucial  amendment,  ^hlch  would 
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end  the  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa 
and  what  is  in  effect  a  large-scale  sub- 
sidy of  wealthy  South  African  sugar  in- 
terests, has  my  firm  support. 
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It  Is  well  past  the  time  when  our  Oov- 
emment  should  offer  any  encouragment 
to  the  woiid's  only  nation  In  which  racial 
discrimination  Is  legally  sanctioned. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 

INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
"T-shapcd"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shapcd"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
•  in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.S  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution  is  between   39.5    and   5  0  lines  per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  arc  to  be  avoided. 
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SElSi ATE— Thursday,  June  6,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  wps 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 


PRAYER 

I'he  Reverend  Porter  H.  Brooks, 
chaplain  (colonel)  U.S.  Army,  Post 
Chaplain,  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Eternal  God,  the  Maker  of  men  and 
the  Master  of  Nations,  who  art  always 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray, 
mercifully  guide  our  Nations  leaders 
into  the  way  of  justice  and  truth.  Help 
us  to  decipher  and  to  heed  the  messages 
Thou  art  sending  us  through  the  history 
of  our  planet,  through  the  discoveries  of 
science,  through  the  deepening  con- 
science of  people  about  themselves,  and 
through  the  sacred  revelation  of  Thy 
word.  Then  in  Thy  good  time  allow  a 
new  age  to  dawn  upon  us,  an  age  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  an  age  of  freedom  from 
want  and  fear  and  Injustice,  an  age 
nearer  our  hopes  and  better  than  our 
dreams.  And  we  shall  give  Thee  unending 
praise  and  thanks  throughout  our  lives. 
Amen. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mi;.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  calendar  under  "New  Re- 
port." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  6,  1074. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
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SIMPLIFIED  PROCEDURES  IN  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  PROPERTY  AND 
SERVICES  BY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  869, 
S.3311. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  provide 
for  tlie  use  of  simplified  procedures  in  the 
procurement  of  property  and  services  by 
the  Government  where  the  amount  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  $10,000,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  12,  after 
"Sec.  5.",  insert  "Section  9tb)  of";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  third  full  unnumbered  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Office  of  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol"  contained  In  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1966  (79  Stat.  276;  41  U.S.C.  6a-l)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  302(c)(3)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  252(c)(3))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2304(a)(3)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,500"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$10,000". 

(b)  Section  2304(g)  of  such  title  Is 
nniended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

Sec.  5.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  831h(b)(3))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Betty  Southard 
Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Depart- 
pient  of  Labor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
request  has  not  already  been  made,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  of  not  to  exceed  20  minutes 
after  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
have  been  completed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  Po^e.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  Is 

and  passed.  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presi|ent 
the  last  few  months  I  have 
of  speeches  on  "What's  RigHt 
Federal  Government."  In  thqse 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  w 
has  been  made,  especially  in 
where  I  have  sometimes  beei 
that  we  have  not  had  enou 
I    have    found    the    makini 
speeches  to  be  an  extraordinp 
device  for  maintaining  a  true 
on  what  is  happening  in  our 
and  our  country. 

The  purpose  of  these 
to  call  for  a  relaxation  in  ou  • 
economic  and  social  justice 
purpose  has  been  to  show- 
widespread  feelings  of  ne 
cism.  and  distrust,  that 
made,  that  the  system  is  st 
and  that  still  more  progress 
if  we  renew  our  commitment 
ing  the  public  interest. 

With  this  background,  the 
speech  today,  "What's  Righ 
ing,"  is  timely. 

Banking  to  many  epitomiies 
enterprise  system,  and  at  th< 
it  is  ironic  and  contradictors 
ably  there  is  no  industry 
tightly  or  more  comprehensively 
lated  by  the  Federal  Government 
the  progress  or  lack  of 
ing  depends  as  much,  and  perhaps 
on  Federal  rules,  regulation; 
than  on  the  actions  of  individi  lal 

I  think  we  should  keep  thai 
recognizing  the  shortcoming: 
the  progress  we  have  made  in 
is  a  product  of  Federal  actij'ity 
Federal  and  Presidential  leve 
the  work  of  thousands 
throughout  the  country. 

While  we  have  the  most 
and  innovative  banking  indifctry 
world,  there  is  very  great  rojm 
provement.  As  a  ranking  mefiber 
Senate  Banking  Committee, 
been  critical  of  cur  Nations 
dustry.  I  have  sometimes  pursued 
lation  which  has  been  oppose  d 
ing,  and  I  expect  to  contini  e 
vigorously. 

American  lending  instituticjns 
short  in  the  following 
others : 

First.  Funds  for  financing 
only  available  at  an  excessiTJe 
are  frequently  not  available 

Second.    With    some    fine 
banks  have  shown  too  little 
effectiveness  in  financing 
ment  of  the  inner  core, 
sections  of  our  big  cities; 

Third.  Too  many  banks 
stay-out   attitude   in   employing 
and  other  minorities  especiaf  y 
agement  positions; 

Fourth.  Women  still  suffer 
tion  in  borrowing  from  manj 

Fifth.  Too  many  banks 
ject  borrowers  requesting 
explaining  why; 

Sixth.  In  too  many  communities 
gle  bank  enjoying  a  monopcly 
can  and  does  blackball  crepit 
borrowers ; 

Seventh.  American  Banke 
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THE  FED-  tion,  the  banks,  principal  lobbyist  has  for 
FEDERAL  60  years  opposed  every  piece  of  progres- 
sive legislation  affecting  the  banking  in- 
dustry from  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  through  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  to  truth  in  lending. 

Despite  these  problems.  I  believe  that 
America  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  bank- 
ing system.  Whatever  its  shortcomings, 
the  American  banking  sy.'item  is  the  envy 
of  the  free  world,  especially  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  served  the  average 
family.  Bank  officials  from  all  over  the 
world  come  to  the  United  States  to  learn 
and  observe  the  latest  American  banking 
methods  and  techniques. 

I  would  hke  to  examine  some  of  the 
specific  areas  where  American  banks 
have  excelled.  In  .«o  doing,  I  also  plan 
to  mention  areas  where  I  feel  improve- 
ments can  still  be  made  to  make  our 
banking  system  even  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  public.  However,  these 
criticisms  are  not  intended  to  detract 
from  the  main  thrust  of  my  speech — 
namely.  What's  Right  in  Banking.  I  in- 
clude the  bad  with  the  good  primarily 
to  prevent  anyone  from  concluding  that 
I  have  suddenly  succumbed  to  a  view  of 
the  banking  industry,  of  the  kind  Vol- 
taire's Dr.  Pangloss  applied  when  he 
found  this  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 
In  banking  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
jirovement. 

1.    OVERALL   LEVEL   OF    COMPETITION 

The    most   startling    fact    about    the 
more,     Ame "ican  banking  system  is  the  number 
and  laws    of  commercial  banks  who  compete  for 
bankers,     the   public's  banking  business.  Unlike 
in  mind  in     other  countries  where  the  banking  busi- 
as  well  as    ness  is  heavily  concentrated  in  the  hands 
banking.  It    of  one  or  two  giant  banks,  the  United 
on  the    states  has  over  14,000  commercial  banks, 
as  well  as     Moreover,  those  commercial  banks  must 
bankers    compete   with   other   financial   institu- 
tions, including  over  4,000  savings  and 
loan  associations,  23.000  credit  unions, 
and    several    hundred    mutual    savings 
banks.  Anyone  who  reads  the  advertising 
in   the  financial  section  of   our  news- 
papers cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  intense  level  of  competition  between 
banks  for  the  public's  banking  business. 
One  reason  why  the  structure  of  the 
U.S.   banking  system  is  relatively   dis- 
persed compared  with  other  countries  is 
stiU  fall     owing  to  our  banking  laws  which  prevent 
among     branching  across  State  lines.  Also  bank 
charters  are  available  from  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  from  anyone  of 
the  50  State  governments.  The  flexibil- 
ity afforded  by  the  dual  banking  system 
is  one  of  the  key  elements  which  helps 
to  maintain  a  competitive  banking  in- 
dustry. 

Also,   the  American   system  of   bank 
regulation  has  frequently  enhanced  the 
follow  a    competitive  structure  of  the  banking  in- 
blacks     dustry.  For  example,  imder  the  policies 
in  man-     pursued  by  former  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  James  Saxon,  national  bank 
charters  become  more  readily  available. 
Despite  the  generally  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  banking  industry,  there  are 
some  threats  to  competition  which  need 
to  be  carefully  watched.  Notwithstanding 
a  sin-     Comptroller  Saxon's  aggressive  charter- 
position     ing  policies,  most  bank  regulators  have 
worthy    unduly  restricted  the  number  of  new 
banks  being  chartered  each  year.  Re- 
s  Associa-    strictions  on  branching,  especially  in  the 
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unit  branching  States,  have  sometimes 
enabled  established  banks  to  preserve  a 
localized  monopoly  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  bank  regulatory  agencies  some 
times  approve  bank  mergers  when  ex- 
pansion by  de  novo  branching  would  do 
more  to  increase  competition.  Nonethe- 
less, the  overall  competitive  stioicture 
of  the  banking  industry  is  healthy  and 
could  be  made  even  better. 

2.  AVAILABILITY  OF  CREDIT 

An  old  cliche  about  the  banking  busi- 
ness is  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  loan 
from  a  bank  is  to  prove  that  you  did  not 
need  one.  This  cliche  is  no  longer  true. 
Today,  banks  make  credit  available  to 
borrowers,  big  and  small,  for  a  wide  va- 
riety of  purposes.  If  anything,  banks  may 
make  too  much  credit  available  from 
time  to  time. 

Consider  the  dramatic  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  bank  lending  practices 
in  the  last  25  years.  During  the  1930's 
and  1940's,  the  banking  industry  was  a 
rather  dull  profession.  Bankers  acquired 
most  of  their  money  through  no-interest 
demand  deposits  or  low-interest  time  de- 
posits. The  vast  bulk  of  these  funds  were 
invested  in  riskless  U.S.  Treasury  obli- 
gations and  the  remainder  in  gilt-edged 
corporate  loans.  Many  others  who  needed 
credit  were  turned  away.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  did  not  take  much 
brains  to  be  a  banker.  The  most  essential 
tool  was  grade  school  arithmetic  to  en- 
able the  banker  to  compute  and  compare 
yields. 

I  know  because  it  was  at  that  point 
when  I  went  into  banking  myself,  and 
I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  all  you 
needed  was  to  be  able  to  add,  subtract, 
divide,  multiply,  and  know  a  little  bit 
about  fractions  and  decimals  and  you 
would  make  a  success  as  a  banker.  You 
did  not  need  any  further  judgment  be- 
cause all  you  did  was  to  invest  bank  funds 
in  Government  bonds,  and  there  the 
yield  was  the  only  thing  that  was  im- 
portant, with  no  risk  involved. 

By  the  1950's,  the  banks  began  to  com- 
pete more  vigorously  in  the  lending  mar- 
ket. Banks  began  making  far  more  loans 
to  consumers,  to  home  buyers,  to  small 
businessmen,  and  to  other  borrowers  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  Today,  only  a 
small  portion  of  a  bank's  loanable  funds 
are  invested  in  U.S.  Government  bonds; 
most  of  the  money  is  loaned  to  individ- 
uals or  business  firms,  the  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  economic  growth  is  big 
and  essential. 

The  extent  to  which  banks  have  made 
credit  more  generally  available  is  truly 
remarkable. 

In  1947  banks  invested  16  percent  of 
their  funds  in  business  loans.  By  1973, 
the  figure  was  24  percent. 

During  this  same  period,  the  percent- 
age of  bank  funds  invested  in  consumer 
loans  increased  from  5  to  15  percent; 
real  estate  loans  increased  from  8  to  17 
percent;  agricultural  loans  increased 
from  1  to  3  percent:  and  State  and  local 
obligations  increased  from  5  to  14  per- 
cent. 

These  increases  in  public  lending  were 
offset  by  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
fimds  invested  in  U.S.  Government  obli- 
gations. In  1947,  banks  invested  60  per- 
cent of  their  fimds  In  Treasury  obliga- 
tions; by  1973.  the  figure  was  down  to 
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9  percent.  The  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  funds  loaned  to  the  general  public 
during  this  period  is  even  more  remark- 
able when  one  considers  that  on  an  abso- 
lute basis,  the  banks  increased  their 
total  volume  of  credit  by  over  500  per- 
cent. So  they  not  only  had,  for  example, 
three  times  as  much  available  for  con- 
sumer loans,  but  it  was  a  500-percent 
larger  kitty.  It  was  really  15  times  as 
much  made  available  for  consumer  loans. 
While  the  public  has  been  generally 
well  served  by  the  reinvigoration  of  the 
banking  business,  there  are  times  when 
the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  extend 
credit  has  complicated  the  job  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  large  money 
center  banks  in  particular  have  been 
inclined  to  fuel  a  corporate  investment 
boom  at  the  very  time  when  the  Fed  is 
trying  to  dampen  inflationary  pressures 
in  the  economy.  Banks  also  have  a 
tendency,  when  money  is  scarce,  to  leave 
the  municipal  bond  market  and  the 
mortgage  market  in  order  to  continue 
making  loans  to  corporate  customers. 
However,  these  problems  are  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  Individual  bankers  as  they 
are  of  the  system  by  which  we  manage 
monetary  policy. 

3.    SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Perhaps  the  most  revolutionary 
change  in  the  banking  business  is  the 
increase  in  customer  service.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  the  typical  bank  opened  at 
10  a.m.,  closed  at  2  p.m.  and  shut  down 
completely  over  the  weekend.  "Bankers' 
hours"  was  the  standard  cliche  for  a 
short  workday,  and  a  real  gi-avy  train 
for  people  who  wanted  to  have  an  easy 
life.  Today,  the  majority  of  banks  are 
open  during  normal  business  hours. 
Many  stay  open  in  the  evening  and  on 
weekends  or  have  limited  deposit  and 
withdrawal  services  available  during 
these  off  hours.  Some  banks  have  even 
introduced  automated  tellers  which  can 
accept  deposits  or  effect  withdrawals  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

The  location  and  style  of  bank  offices 
have  also  changed  over  the  years.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  bank  offices  tended 
to  be  massive,  monolithic  structures  in 
the  center  of  the  downtown  area.  They 
made  customers  feel  uncomfortable  and 
were  costly  to  operate.  Today,  bank  of- 
fices are  located  more  conveniently 
throughout  a  metropolitan  area,  they  are 
brighter  and  more  efficient,  and  bank  of- 
ficei-s  are  more  accessible  to  customers. 
In  addition,  the  number  of  banking  of- 
fices has  grown  faster  than  the  increase 
in  population.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  population  increased  by  50 
percent  while  the  number  of  banking  of- 
fices increased  by  122  percent,  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  population. 

4.    VARIETY     OF    SAVINGS    ACCOUNTS 

Another  desirable  change  in  the  bank- 
ing business  has  been  the  increased  varie- 
ty of  savings  instnmients  available  to  the 
general  public — savings  accounts,  90-day 
notice  accounts,  and  certificates  of  de- 
posits of  varying  denominations  and 
maturities.  This  variety  enables  the  bank 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  individual 
savers.  Some  savers  may  be  willing  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  in  return  for  earlier 
withdrawal  while  others  may  be  willing 
to  leave  their  money  on  deposit  for  a 
longer  period  in  return  for  a  higher  rate. 


While  the  variety  of  savings  instru- 
ments has  benefited  the  public,  the  varie- 
ty of  methods  used  to  compute  the 
amount  of  interest  payable  has  generally 
resulted  in  confusion.  A  survey  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association  revealed 
that  there  are  more  than  50  methods  for 
computing  the  interest  payable  on  a 
standard  savings  account  advertising  a 
nominal  rate  of  5  percent. 

Also,  surveys  by  consumer  organiza- 
tions reveal  that  even  bank  personnel 
are  unable  to  con-ectly  explain  the  in- 
tricacies of  savings  accounts  when  they 
are  asked  to  do  so  by  their  customers.  As 
I  say,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement. 

5.    CREDIT     CARDS 

As  the  author  of  legislation  regulating 
credit  card  practices,  some  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  I  regard  the  advent 
of  bank  credit  cards  as  a  development 
generally  favorable  to  consumers.  To  be 
Eure,  there  have  been  problems;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  growth  of  bank  credit 
cards  has  been  beneficial. 

For  those  who  use  credit  cards,  the 
substitution  of  a  single  bank  credit  card 
for  a  nimibef  of  separate  cards  is  a  real 
convenience.  Credit  cards  also  reduce  the 
need  for  canying  cash  and  enable  con- 
sumers to  take  advantage  of  special  sales. 
Bank  credit  cards  have  also  enabled 
smaller  retailers  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  the  large  retail  chains  who 
have  their  own  credit  card  plans.  Bank 
credit  cards  and  related  check  credit 
plans  have  also  made  it  pKjssible  for  con- 
sumers to  borrow  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  over  short  periods  of 
time,  at  rates  generally  lower  than  what 
would  be  charged  by  a  finance  company 
for  a  comparable  installment  loan. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  bank  credit 
cards,  there  has  been  some  concern  that 
they  make  credit  too  readily  available 
and  cause  some  consumers  to  become 
overextended.  This  was  particularly  true 
during  the  period  prior  to  1970  vhen  the 
banks  distributed  credit  cards  on  an  im- 
solicited  basis.  Tlie  situation  has  some- 
what improved  following  the  passage  of 
legislation  I  authored  in  1970  which  bars 
unsolicited  credit  cards. 

Another  problem  with  all  credit  card 
plans  is  that  there  is  no  single  method 
for  computing  the  amount  of  Interest 
owed  by  a  consumer.  Also,  consimiers  are 
imable  to  stop  payment  if  they  use  a 
bank  credit  card  to  buy  shoddy  mer- 
chandise. I  am  hopeful  that  these  and 
other  problems  can  be  con'ected  in  the 
Fair  Credit  BiUing  Act  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  House. 

6.    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION    AFFECTING    BANKING 

In  addition  to  developments  within  the 
banking  industry  Itself,  there  has  been 
considerable  progress  in  recent  years  in 
the  area  of  Federal  legislation  affecting 
the  banking  industry.  While  the  Con- 
gress has  before  it  a  number  of  major 
recommendations  for  restructuring  our 
system  of  financial  institutions,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Congress  has  already  en- 
acted a  good  deal  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  responsiveness  of  the  banking 
industry.  Here  are  some  of  the  major 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  years: 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  This 


legislation  halted  an  alaiTning  series  of 
mergers  between  large  banking  institu- 
tions which  began  occuning  in  the  early 
1960's.  The  act  clarifies  that  bank 
mergers  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  gives  the  Justice 
Department  an  expanded  role  in  review- 
ing merger  applications. 

The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  This  legislation 
closed  a  gaping  loophole  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  which  permitted 
large  banks  to  form  one-bank  holdin-j 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
activities  not  related  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
requires  that  all  activities  of  one-bank 
holding  companies  be  closely  related  to 
the  business  of  banking. 

Repeal  of  State  tax  exemption.  In  1972 
Congress  repealed  the  exemption  whicli 
national  banks  have  enjoyed  from  cer- 
tain State  and  local  taxes.  This  legisla- 
tion will  insure  that  national  banks  pay 
their  fair  share  of  State  and  local  taxes 
just  like  any  other  business. 

Increased  deposit  insurance.  In  196C, 
Congress  increased  the  amoimt  of  FDIO 
deposit  insurance  on  bank  deposits  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000,  and  in  1969  it  ap- 
proved a  further  increase  to  $20,000.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  has  recently 
approved  legislation  increasing  the 
amount  of  deposit  insurance  to  $25,000 
while  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  increase  the  amoimt 
to  $50,00 — we  w-ill  work  out  a  compro- 
mise— and  these  increases  will  protect 
the  savings  of  small  depositors  to  a 
greater  degree. 

Truth  in  lending.  In  1968,  Congress, 
after  an  8 -year  struggle,  passed  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Although  this  re- 
form legislation  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  retrospect,  it  has  proven 
quite  beneficial  to  the  banking  industrj . 
For  the  first  time,  the  public  knows 
exactly  what  it  is  paying  for  credit  and 
how  much  interest  is  being  charged. 
Since  banks  generally  have  lower  rates 
than  their  competitors,  the  banking  in- 
dustry has  come  out  looking  pretty  good 
under  truth  in  lending. 

Fair  credit  reporting.  In  1970,  Con- 
gress also  passed  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  While  this  act  prim.arily 
regulates  credit  reporting  agencies,  it 
also  applies  to  creditors  who  use  credit 
reports  including  commercial  bank.s. 
Under  the  law,  report  must  tell  the  per- 
son that  a  credit  report  was  involved  and 
disclose  the  name  and  address  of  the 
credit  reporting  agency. 

Credit  card  legislation.  In  1970  Con- 
gress also  passed  legislation  prohibiting 
unsolicited  credit  cards  and  limiting  to 
$50  a  consumer's  liability  for  purchases 
made  on  a  lost  or  stolen  credit  card 
Given  the  phenomenal  growth  of  bank 
credit  cards,  these  provisions  have 
served  to  protect  consumers  from  some 
of  the  adverse  consequences  of  credit 
cards. 

WHAT'S    WRONG    WITH    THE    ABA 

Mr.  President,  I  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  list  of  what  is  right  in  bank- 
ing. I  have  merely  touched  uiwn  some 
of  the  major  developments  and  the  lack 
of  time  prevents  me  from  getting  into 
further  detail.  However,  before  I  close. 
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I  would  like  to  talk  briefly 
is  wrong  with   the  Americiin 
'Association,  or  the  ABA  as  i 
banking  circles. 

There  are  some  who  may 
diction  between  the  title  ol 
and  the  note  on  which  I  am 
However,  the  ABA  is  not  the 
diistry.   Instead,  it  is  a  tr^de 
tion   which    puiports    to 
views  of  individual  bankers, 
ence  is  important  and  shou|i 
nored. 

Most  of  the  bankers  I 
to  be  sensible   and 
wish  I  could  say  the  same 
of  the  ABA  who  testify  at 
hearings.  Almost  without 
ABA  has  opposed  every  piec^ 
sive  legislation  affecting  the 
dustry.  It  opposed  the  enactjnent 
Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  in 
posed  the  Truth  in  Lending 
posed  the  Fair  Credit  Report 
until  most  recently,  it  oppo: 
Credit  Billing  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENtT 
pore.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
consin  has  expired.  Under 
order,  the  Senator  from 
Eacleton)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  me  half  a 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But 
positive  speech,  let  us  not 
sively  on  the  past  mistakes 
Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  bfeing 
a  fatuous  optimist,  I  say  tnere 
hope  for  the  ABA.  There  are 
signs   that   the   ABA   is 
grudgingly,  emerging  into  th 
tury. 

For  example,  last  year 
hKtantly    endorsed     the 
Billing  Act  including  a  provision 
Ing  the  application  of  the  holfier 
course  doctrine   on   credit 
actions.  I  am  hopeful  that 
be  finally  coming  aroimd  to 
cOTisiuner   protection   legislailon 
antibank  legislation  and  that 
nm  both  the  banking  indusl(r>- 
consumer  stand  to  benefit 
able    reform    legislation. 
premise  on  which  I  have 
past  and  on  which  I  will  continue 
erate  in  the  future  regardless 
tion  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Mr.    President,    I   thank 
guished  Senator  from  Miss4uri 
graciously  yielding  me  a  part 
I  yield  the  floor. 
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DESIGN  TO  COST 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   Pre^ 
defense  budget  is  again  th 
intense  debate  between  tho± 
we  are  spending  too  much  anc 
vant  to  spend  more.  But  the 
discussion  of  defense  issues 
far  characterized  our  national 
served  only  to  polarize  public 
how  best  to  accomplish  that 

Everyone  who  participates 
way  in  this  debate  believes 
sufficioit,  and  nonwasteful 
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about  what    gram  is  needed.  But  it  is  time  to  go  be- 

Banker's    yond  the  "motherhood"  exhortations  and 

is  known  in    handwringing  generalizations  to  examine 

in  some  detail  the   reforms  needed  to 

a  contra-     achieve  a  stronger,  more  economical  mili- 

my  speech     tary  force. 

concluding.         In  January  I  sent  a  letter  to  Deputy 
banking  in-     Secretary  of  Defense  William  Clements 
associa-     inquiring  about  the  progress  made  In  im- 
the     plementing  the  recommendations  of  last 
This  differ-     years  Defense  Sciene  Board  task  force 
not  be  ig-    which  studied  the  complex   subject   of 
"Reducing  Costs  of  Defense  Systems  Ac- 
quisition," I  received  Secretary  Clements' 
reply  some  weeks  ago  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues  along  with 
some  personal  views  on  the  subject  of 
defense  spending. 

The  business  of  buying  weapons  sys- 
tems is  a  highly  complicated  governmen- 
tal and  industrial  endeavor.  I  certainly 
carmot  qualify  as  an  expert  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  am  concerned,  indeed  alarmed, 
about  the  waste  and  confusion  that  has 
characterized  two  systems  on  which  I 
have  spent  considerable  time  and  effort 
as  a  Senator,  I  refer  to  the  Army's  main 
pro  tem-     battle  tank — MBT-70 — a  program  can- 
from  Wis-     celed  by  Congress,  and  the  Air  Force's 
previous     airborne  warning  and  control  system — 

(Mr.  AWACS. 
to  exceed  My  purpose  today  is  not  to  expose  a 
specific  case  of  inefBciency  or  to  reveal  a 
co.";t  overrun.  Unfortxmately,  these  nega- 
tives are  not  diflBcult  to  find.  But  they 
aj"e  merely  sjinptoms  of  the  more  pro- 
found malady  which  inflicts  our  defense 
establishment.  My  intent  is  instead  to 
encourage  a  process  of  positive  manager- 
ial change — change  which,  if  backed  by 
strong  commitment,  can  do  more  to  elim- 
inate inefQciency,  wa-ste,  and  cost  over- 
runs than  the  sum  of  all  the  exposes  and 
denunciations. 

The  change  to  which  I  am  referring 
is  a  fledgling  movement  within  the  De- 
fense Department  itself  which  acknowl- 
edges the  folly  of  squandeiing  limited 
national  resources  and  which  has  set 
about  to  encoui*age  the  individual  mili- 
tary sen-ices  and  defense  contractors  to 
build  more  effective  weapons  at  lower 
costs.  The  people  behind  this  movement 
seek  to  impose  commonsense  business 
practices  on  a  procurement  system  which 
suffers  badly  from  Infatuation,  with 
gadgetry,  unrealistic  assessment  of  de- 
velopmental risk,  insufficient  preproduc- 
tion  testing,  inadequate  competition, 
and,  consequently,  cost  escalation.  These 
managerial  failings  not  only  waste  val- 
uable national  resources,  but  they  also 
work  against  a  strong  national  defen.'^e. 
The  backbone  of  the  move  to  improve 
our  system  of  buying  weapons  is  a  con- 
cept icnown  as  design  to  cost.  The  idea 
was  brought  to  the  Pentagon  in  1969 
from  the  business  community  by  Mr. 
David  Packard,  who  served  until  1971 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ident,  the  in  the  business  world  of  profits,  de- 
subject  of  signing  to  a  cost  is  absolutely  csssr.tial. 
who  say  And  it  becomes  a  way  of  life.  But  far 
those  who  some  strange  reason  people  develop  dif- 
superficial     ferent  attitudes  when  they  spend  the 

has  thus     tax  dollar, 
debate  has        During  his  Defense  Department  ten- 
opinion  on    ure,  Mr.  Packard  sought  to  change  those 
attitudes.   He  wanted   to  make  cost   a 
a  serious    primary  consideration  in  weapons  sys- 
a  strong,     tems  acquisition.  The  concept  he  pro- 
pro-    posed  was  a  simple  one:  decide  the  cost 
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goal  and  design  to  that  cost;  aim  to 
purchase  the  least  expensive  system 
capable  of  doing  the  job  well.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard's idea  became  an  oCQcial  order  in 
1971  when  it  was  embodied  in  DOD  di- 
rective 5000.1. 

"Design  to  cost"  was  never  meant  tD 
sacrifice  the  performance  of  a  weapon. 
The  performance  trade-offs  that  are 
made  to  meet  the  cost  goal  should  be  in 
the  "goldplating"  category  where  over- 
sophistication  has  raised  havoc  with 
combat  utility.  Mr.  Packard  warned  that 
his  concept  would  only  work  well  when 
accompanied  by  a  resolve  to  improve  the 
tachniques  of  quality  control. 

According  to  the  infonnation  provided 
in  Deputy  Secretary  Clements'  letter,  22 
weapons  .-systems  are  now  under  design- 
to-co.st  guidelines.  In  accordance  with 
Mr.  Clements'  directive  of  June  18,  1973, 
tlie  cost  of  all  major  systems  will  even- 
tually be  controlled  by  a  cost  goal. 

I  commend  Secretai-y  Clements  and 
his  staff  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to 
make  the  Pentagon  cost  conscious.  But 
as  hard  working  and  dedicated  as  some 
in  the  Defense  Department  have  been, 
I  must  reluctantly  conclude  that  in- 
grained resistance  to  change  has  trans- 
formed Mr.  Packard's  concept  into  little 
more  than  good  public  relations. 

After  3  years,  "design  to  cost "  has  in- 
fluenced tlie  management  of  a  relatively 
few  weapons  systems.  Despite  the  setting 
of  cost  goals  and  the  bureaucratic  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  those  goals,  trade- 
offs of  excessive  sophistication  h-we  not 
been  made.  Developmental  schedules  con- 
tinue to  be  influenced  more  by  exjjedi- 
ency  than  by  an  orderly  sequence  of  re- 
search, development,  and  production. 
And  sadly,  we  continue  to  prepare  for 
combat  from  the  inside  of  research  lab- 
oratories where  the  imagination  of  de- 
fense scientists  far  surpasses  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  weapons  they  produce. 

The  Indochina  war  and  the  recent  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  should  have  reminded 
us  of  an  old  axiom — that  wars  are  won 
by  men,  not  by  machines.  If  we  carmot 
build  machines  in  sufficient  numbers  that 
can  be  operated  effectively  and  repaired 
quickly  by  our  fighting  men,  then  our 
forces  will  suffer.  Our  primary  concern 
should  not  be  what  looks  good  in  a  lab- 
oratory, but  what  works  well  in  combat. 
When  Gen.  George  Brown  assumed  the 
post  of  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  last  year, 
he  warned : 

We  are  going  to  be  out  of  biisiness  If  we 
Oon't  fliid  ways  to  cut  costs. 

General  Brov^•n  was  not  just  making  a 
routine  plea  for  better  management. 
Hard  facts  make  his  warning  very  real. 

For  example,  between  World  War  n 
and  1969,  the  actual  costs  experienced 
by  General  Brown's  Air  Force  exceeded 
official  estimates  by  an  average  of  4.1 
to  6.5  times.  The  same  poor  record  of 
keeping  costs  down  was  exliibited  by  the 
other  services. 

In  one  of  its  bcit  known  studies,  GAO 
revealed  that  in  1972,  77  major  systems 
had  cost  overruns  totaling  $28.7  billion. 
But  that  wEis  only  half  the  story.  Another 
$11.7  billion  in  additional  overruns  was 
avoided  only  because  of  cutbacks  in 
planned  systems,  procurement  quantities, 
and  planned  force  levels.  That  means 
that  $11.7  billion  was  cut  directly  out  of 
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our  Nation's  defense  strength  in  1972  to 
pay  for  overruns. 

And  the  situation  has  not  improved. 
Just  the  other  day  GAO  announced  that 
overruns  on  55  major  systems  totaled 
S26.3  billion.  Besides  failing  to  meet  cost 
and  time  estimates,  oiu*  new  systems 
rarely  meet  the  technical  objectives  es- 
tablished. Take  for  example  the  Shil- 
lelagh system,  a  missile-firing  mech- 
anism for  tanks.  In  1969,  10  years  after 
the  project  began,  the  Army  had  300 
M-60  tanks  equipped  with  the  Shillelagh, 
worth  a  total  of  $270  million.  The  Shil- 
lelagh was  Inaccurate  and  its  caseless 
ammunition  was  dangerous.  The  tank 
system  was,  in  short,  unusable. 

In  Indochina,  the  Air  Force  insisted 
on  using  its  supersophisticated  air-to-air 
missile,  the  Falcon.  But  when  it  was 
found  to  be  less  than  20  percent  effec- 
tive— and  after  several  pilots  were  lost — 
the  Air  Force  finally  switched  to  the 
Sidewinder,  a  missile  that  had  been 
available  all  along  but  was  not  used  be- 
cause it  was  built  by  the  Navy. 

Then  there  was  the  M-114  armored 
recoimaissance  vehicle.  When  it  hit  the 
slightest  bit  of  mud  in  Indochina,  it  be- 
came a  bogged-down  target  for  enemy 
fire.  The  M-114  was  built  to  run  well  on 
a  superhighway,  but  it  had  no  combat 
utility. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  all  too  com- 
mon failures.  From  the  infantry  rifle  to 
the  biggest  aircraft,  our  weapons  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  perspective  which 
values  technology  over  combat  effective- 
ness. And  otu"  fighting  men  have  had  to 
pay  the  price. 

What  are  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  afflict  our  Defense  EstabUsh- 
ment?  David  Packard  posed  a  general 
cure  when  he  said : 

We  are  going  to  have  to  stop  this  problem 
of  people  playing  games  with  each  other. 
Games  that  will  destroy  us,  If  we  do  not  bring 
them  'o  a  halt. 

The  "game  playing"  to  which  Mr. 
Packard  referred  is  the  most  debilitating 
symptom  of  our  failure  to  bring  efficiency 
to  defense.  Unfortunately,  the  politics 
of  the  budgetary  process  itself  may  in- 
spire the  most  destructive  tendencies. 

For  example,  military  planners  under- 
stand that  the  public  seeks  dramatic,  not 
marginal,  improvements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  particular  weapon.  Imagina- 
tions, therefore,  work  overtime  in  estab- 
lishing performance  goals  that  are  fre- 
quently unattainable,  often  unnecessary 
and  sometimes  downright  impractical. 

Next,  it  is  felt  necessary  to  understate 
costs.  In  this  the  military  services  have 
ready  allies.  Contructors  abound  who  are 
willing  to  bid  low  to  buy  in.  And  when 
the  Pentagon  comes  before  Congress  to 
certify  the  low  cost  of  a  new  system,  it 
does  so  with  the  support  of  industi-y. 

The  military  planner  also  understands 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  long-range 
projects.  Consequently,  a  schedule  is 
drawn  up  which  shows  quick  progres- 
sion from  milestone  to  milestone.  Scarce 
margin  is  left  for  error  and  the  pressure 
to  deliver  often  leaves  little  time  for 
adequate  preproduction  testing.  So  in- 
stead of  working  the  bugs  out  with  a 
prototype,  our  combat  soldiers  do  it  in 
battle,  by  trial  and  error. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  strange  form 


of  imilateral  disarmament  this  game- 
playing  produces,  we  must  begin  today 
to  reform  our  system  of  buying  weapons. 
We  must  seek  to  create  a  procurement 
system'  which  is  minimally  ini:luenced  by 
vested  interests.  And  we  must  possess  the 
expertise  at  each  level  of  the  decision- 
making process  to  cheek  and  improve 
upon  estimates  made  at  other  levels. 

Initially,  the  Defense  Department 
should  vastly  improve  its  in-house  re- 
search capability.  Cost  and  performance 
estimates  should  be  based  on  Government 
rather  than  industry -based  technical 
data. 

Groups  such  as  the  Cost  Analysis  Im- 
provement Group  within  OSD  should  be 
expanded  and  given  more  direct  power 
and  authority  in  evaluating  the  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  military  services.  And,  sub- 
sequently, the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, as  Congress  advisory  arm,  should 
review  these  estimates  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  all  major  systems. 

Performance  goals  and  risk  assessments 
should  also  be  subjected  to  intense 
scrutiny  at  a  number  of  levels.  Again, 
Congress  should  be  able  to  draw  on  a 
variety  of  independent  assessments  to 
evaluate  the  potential  of  a  program  be- 
fore it  commits  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

In  this  regard,  GAO  has  been  dohig 
an  outstanding  job  evaluating  the  tech- 
nical details  of  a  number  of  major  sys- 
tems. I  mention  this  today  because  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  many  vested 
interests  in  the  Industrial  world  which 
would  prefer  to  remain  the  sole  sources 
of  technical  information  about  weapons 
systems.  GAO's  growing  technical  com- 
petence has  become  a  threat  and  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  force  that  agency 
into  a  more  narrow  role.  Congress  must 
resist  those  efforts. 

GAO  should  continue  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  the  vital  technical  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  evaluate  ongoing  systems, 
and  it  should  expand  its  operation  to 
look  at  the  feasibility  of  weapons  still 
on  the  drawing  board. 

In  the  initial  conceptual  stages,  the 
military  services  should  be  made  to  co- 
ordinate their  requests  for  new  weapons 
according  to  the  overall  defense  mission 
to  avoid  costly  duplication.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  is  making  a  noble  effort  In 
this  area  and  should  receive  Congress 
strong  backing. 

As  we  strive  to  meet  performance 
goals,  we  must  also  resolve  to  schedule 
development  so  that  our  weapons  fly 
before  the  U.S.  Government  buys.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  effective  systems  at 
lower  costs,  this  rule  cannot  be  broken 
except  in  rare  cases  of  dire  national 
emergency  when  a  speciflc  weapon  is 
needed  to  perform  a  high-priority  mis- 
sion. Our  failure  to  follow  this  policy 
faithfully  has  been  a  major  cause  of 
cost  overruns  and  performance  failures. 
If  all  these  steps  are  successfully  im- 
plemented, then  Congress  itself  can  add 
impetus  to  good  management  by  loos- 
ening the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess— a  process  which  makes  It  difficult 
for  managers  to  plan.  Congress  should, 
in  other  words,  consider  multiyear  fund- 
ing for  certain  programs  where  risks 
have  been  minimized  by  adequate 
testing. 
Finally.     Congress    should    seriously 


consider  imposing  "deslgn-to-cost"  pa- 
rameters on  low-risk  programs  where 
cost  effectiveness  levels  smd  cost  esti- 
mates are  well  established.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
tank  costing  over  $700,000  is  too  expen- 
sive considering  its  relative  effectiveness 
against  a  new  threat,  then  Congress 
should  not  hesitate  to  set  a  legal  price 
tag.  The  incentive  to  spend  even  less 
than  the  limit  authorized  could  be  pro- 
vided by  permitting  the  individual  mili- 
tary service  to  keep  the  savings  to  pay 
its  growing  manpower  bills. 

Mr.  President,  programs  such  as 
"design  to  cost"  are  eminently  worthy  of 
our  support,  but  they  cannot  function 
in  a  vacuum.  We  must  actively  seek 
ways  to  make  the  budgetary  process 
work  to  reinforce  rather  than  discourage 
good  management.  And  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  the  following  admonition 
spoken  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Stennis: 

If  the  weapons  we  develop  are  so  costly 
that  we  cannot  afford  enough  of  them  and 
If  they  are  so  technically  complex  that  they 
are  unreliable  and  difficult  to  maintain,  we 
have  done  the  nation  a  disservice  by  de-' 
veloping  and  procuring  them.  We  have  done 
a  particular  disservice  to  those  American 
soldiers  who  will  die  in  combat  because  we 
have  given  them  a  weapon  that  is  superior 
only  in  theory  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Clements  to  me  dated  April  4,  1974, 
and  its  attachments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  DEPtJTY  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  B.C.,  April  4,  1974 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  28  January  1974,  I 
am  enclosing  the  current  status  of  Design 
to  Cost  (DTC)  implementation  on  our  major 
defense  programs  that  are  subject  to  either 
or  both  of  the  following  management  and 
reporting  systems: 

The  Development  Concept  Paper  (DCP) 
and  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
CouncU    (DSARC). 

The  Selected  Acquisition  Report  (SAR). 
First,  allow  me  to  define  the  DTC  manage- 
ment concept  as  we  use  the  term.  It  means 
the  management  and  control  of  future  ac- 
quisition, operating  and  support  costs  dur- 
ing the  design  and  development  process  with- 
in established  and  approved  cost  objectives. 
DTC  includes  relaxation  of  performance  and 
schedule  requirements  where  these  have  an 
unacceptable  cost  Impact. 

On  18  June  1973,  I  asked  the  Militarv  De- 
partments to  establish  DTC  goals  as  specific 
cost  numbers  on  all  major  programs  as  early 
as  feasible,  but  In  any  case  prior  to  their  ap- 
proval for  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment (DSARC  II).  These  DTC  goals  are  in- 
ternal management  tools  to  encourage  cost 
consciousness  and  to  provide  a  quantitative 
measure   of   management    effectiveness. 

We  asked  the  Services  to  express  these 
goals  in  terms  of  average  unit  Flyaway /Sail- 
away  RoUaway  Costs.  Flyaway  Cost  Is  defined 
In  the  DOD  Budget  Guidance  Manual.  It  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  procuring  the  basic  unit 
(airframe,  hull,  cha.ssis,  etc.,  including  a  per- 
centage of  unit  cost  for  changes  allowance). 
Its  propulsion  equipment,  electronics,  arma- 
ment, other  installed  Government-furnished 
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tioa 


equipment, 
costs. 

Flyaway  Cost  is  only  a  part 
any  major  defense  sj-stem.  and 
viewed  in  the  larger  context  of 
fined  In  the  DOD  Budget 
A   Flyaway   Cost   does    not   Incl 
ground     support    and     training 
costs,  or  certain  other  costs, 
eluded  in  the  budgetary  definit 
System    Cost.    Neither    does    It 
cost  of  initial  spares,  which  are 
Procurement  Cost,  nor  the  cos 
research,   development,   test   ani 
or  related  military  constructior . 
Included   in   Program   Acquisitl<  n 

We  recognize   that   setting  F 
goals   Is   only  a   first   step   in 
DTC  concept  to  defense  systems 
Gtovernment-established     req 
often  so  extensive  that  all  of  th« 
costs  should  eventually  be 
goals.   Currently,   the   cost   goali 
included  In  contracts  with 
tors  are  usually  lower  than  the 
proved  Flyaway  Cost  goals.  Thl, 
contractors  are  only  responsible 
are  under  contract  to  deliver 
deliver  normally  represents  only 
total  costs  Included  In  the  Flyaw 
nltion.  For  example,  the 
separately  for  Govemment- 
ment,  such  as  a  gun  system 
delivered  to  the  contractor  for 
Also,  the  Program  Manager 
the  small  allowance  for  e: 
which  Is  Included  in  Flyaway 

DTC  goals  are  based  on 
are  made  very  early  in  an  acqulsit 
about  the  quantity  of  the  systei  i 
cured  and  its  anticipated  produc 
addition,  DTC  goals  are  stated 
tern  In  some  constant  fiscal  year 
To  determine  current  average 
Cost  estimates,  it  Is  only 
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it  miist  be 
111  costs  de- 
Manual, 
de  peculiar 
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Include    the 
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production 


DTC  goals  for  inflation  and  changes  to  quan- 
tity or  production  rate. 

We  normally  approve  DCP  cost  thresholds 
which  are  somewhat  higher  than  DTC  goals 
In  order  to  provide  a  realistic  planning  frame- 
work and  to  assure  an  adequate  margin  of 
cost  flexibility  to  accomplish  tradeoffs  dur- 
ing development.  Recognizing  the  complexity 
of  DTC  and  the  necessity  of  fully  understand- 
ing its  variations,  I  have  divided  our  major 
programs  into  convenient  categories  and  in- 
dicated our  DTC  goals  on  major  programs  in 
the  enclosures  as  follows: 

Enclosure  1  contains  DTC  goals  agreed  to 
between  my  office  and  the  procuring  Military 
Department.  Any  changes  In  the  DTC  goals 
since  their  establishment  are  noted. 

Enclosure  2  is  a  list  of  all  the  programs 
which  contain  a  contractual  DTC  goal. 

Enclosure  3  lists  those  programs  which 
have  not  yet  bad  DTC  goals  established,  but 
for  which  goals  will  be  considered  by  DSAEC 
II  at  the  latest. 

Enclosure  4  lists  those  programs  In  the 
DCP/DSARC  and  SAR  systems  which  were 
too  far  along  in  their  development,  or  were 
actually  In  production,  so  that  establishment 
of  DTC  goals  was  not  appropriate. 

EInclosure  5  represents  the  programs  I  am 
planning  to  exempt  from  establishment  of 
DTC  goals.  The  reasons  in  each  case  are 
Included. 

DoD  guidelines  for  Implementing  the  De- 
sign to  Cost  concept  have  been  Issued  by 
the  Individual  Military  Departments,  as  well 
as  Jointly  by  the  Joint  Logistic  Commanders. 
My  office  will  issue  overall  policy  guidance 
as  necessary;  however,  I  believe  that  the 
Joint  Logistic  Commander's  Design  to  Cost 
Guide  is  excellent  and  was  issued  in  a  timely 
manner  at  the  proper  level.  I  have  attached 
a  copy  of  the  JLC  Guide  as  Enclosure  6. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Bucy's  report,  I  feel  that 
it  has  been  valuable  as  a  stimulus  to  my 
Office  and  to  the  Services  to  identify  more 


efficient  and  less  costly  methods  of  acquir- 
ing modern  weapons.  Including  its  emphasis 
on  realistic  implementation  of  DTC.  The  De- 
fense Science  Board's  reports,  such  as  that 
of  the  Cost  Reduction  Task  Force,  are  writ- 
ten by  advisory  groups  of  civilian  scientists 
and  Industrialists.  I  accept  their  "recom- 
mendations" as  advisory  opinions.  Izi  fact, 
tho  Bucy  Report  was  the  catalyst  that 
spurred  us  to  move  DTC  from  a  concept  to 
implementing  it  as  a  DoD  policy.  Detailed 
comments  on  each  principal  recommendation 
contained  therein  are  attached  as  Enclo- 
sure 7. 

I  most  certainly  share  your  Interest  in 
using  appropriated  funds  as  efficiently  as 
possible  when  acquiring  major  defense  sys- 
tems. In  view  of  their  expressed  Interest  in 
the  subject  of  Design  to  Cost,  I  am  forward- 
ing copies  of  this  letter,  together  with  en- 
closures, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  also  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
I  trust  that  the  enclosed  information  an- 
swers your  questions  satisfactorily  and  will 
prove  to  be  useful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clxments. 

Enclosures. 

Design  to  Cost  Goaxs 
The  following  unit  Design  to  Cost  (DTC) 
goals  have  been  established  by  OSD  and  the 
Military  Departments.  The  goals  are  "fly- 
away, sallaway,  rollaway"  unit  costs,  as  de- 
fined In  DoD  Budget  Guidance  Manual  7110- 
1-M.  In  certain  cases  the  systems  are  late 
In  the  design  phase,  and  the  DTC  goals  are 
for  management  purposes  and  reflect  cur- 
rent cost  estimates  In  line  with  the  SAR 
estimates. 


System  (service) 


Fisul  year 

Average  unit  goal 

dollars 

Quantity 

Rate 

$1.500.(X)0 

1970 

600 

20  per  month  (maiimDni). 

1,700.000 

1972 

472 

8  per  montti  (maumum). 

141.  (WO 

1972 

1,147 

55  per  montti  (maximum). 

1,400,000 

1972 

241 

4  per  month  (maximum). 

4,230,000 

1973 

70 

Over  5  yr. 

305,000 

1974 

410 

Over  4  yr. 

5.400,000 

1973 

40 

6  p«r  nonOi  (maximum). 

191,000 

1974 

2,870 

Ovef  7  yr. 

3.000,000 

1972 

300 

100  per  year. 

300,000 

1975 

116 

Over  7  yr. 

500,000 

1975 

119 

Do. 

1,400.000 

1975 

60 

Do. 

178.300 

1972 

1,186 

65  p«r  month  (rruximum). 

12,200 

1972 

20, 000+  400  per  mo  (maximuni). 

45, 000, 000-50, 000, 000 

1973 

>49 

Over  7  yr. 

18,  000,  000-20,  000, 000 

1974 

>28 

Over  3  yr. 

1,030,000 

1974 

359 

Do. 

90,000 

1972 

6,250 

90  per  rrio  (maximum). 

2. 828. 000 

1972 

125 

2  per  no  (maximum). 

S87.a00 

1972 

125 

Do. 

250.000 

1972 

625 

12  per  mo  (maximum). 

90, 000, 000  100, 000, 000 

1973 

»7 

Over  4yr. 

21,400 

1974 

7.460 

Over  5  yr. 

75.000 

1974 

6.720 

500  per  year  (average). 

285.0 

1974 

226 

Over  2  yr. 

600.000 

1972 

1,107 

14  per  month  (maximum). 

530,400 

1972 

3,312 

30  per  month  (maximum). 

A-IO(AF) 

AAH(A) 

ARSV(Scout)(A) 

B-1  (AF)'  (Defensive avionics) 

CH-53E(N) 

Condor  (N) 

Ef-lll(AF)(exdoding  airframe) 

Harpoon  (N).. 

Lightwei^t  fighter  (Af) 

Low  cost  EW  suite  (N): 

Suite  1 

Suite  2 

Suite  3 

MICV  (A)  

MAN  P/ADS  '{SUnger)" (A). . '. """""'" 

Patrol  frigate  (PF)  (N)  » 

Patrol  hydrofoil  ship  (N) :  NATO  (PHM).... 

Phtltiw  CIWS  (N) 

Sam-0(A):« 

Missile 

Radar  greu^ 

Waaooa  control 

Laancbar  (rout 

SCS(N)J - 

Sidewinder  (IMPR)  (AIM-9L)  (N) 

Sparrow  mtssile  (H)  (AIM-7F)  (N)  (6-i-C  only) 

Standard  SSM  (activostd)  (N) 

UITAS  (A)  (airframe  only)* 

XM-1  (new  MBT)  (A) 


>  AlHMUgh  there  are  no  formal  DTC  goals  wi 
Electric,  or  Boeing),  the  unit  procureineat  cost 
spares),  has  been  continually  tracked.  The  present 
ts  $33,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  dollars  tor  23! 
pares  fsvoratily  with  the  original  unit  procurem  nt 
dollars  lor  241  aircraft 

■  f.w\  agreement  ttetween  OSD  aad  the  Nafy  net  reached.  DTC  will  be  within  ttas  range  of 
cost 


h  ttie  other  major  caatracton  (Rodtwell,  Oneral 
which  includes  flyaway,  support  costs,  and  initial 
estimate  lor  the  B-1  unit  procurement  cost 
aircraft  delivered  ewr  an  S-yr  period.  This  cam- 
cost  estimate  of  (30,800,000  in  ItscaJ  year  1970 


'  Follow  on. 

<  The  Sam-O  program  is  currently  being  restructured  and  DTC  goats  may  be  reestablisfted 
after  the  restructuring.  These  goals  represent  component  gcals  in  the  contract,  and  are  not 
flyaway  cost  goalt. 

~  OSD/Anrqr  agreement  has  not  been  reached  on  the  ITTTAS  flyaway  DTC  (oal,  only  on  the 
airframe  goal. 


tie 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
major  weapon  systems  have  or  wll  I 
program  DTC  goals  established 
and  the  Air  Force.  The  tiae  of 
cost  goals  for  these  programs  Is 
prlate  due  to  the  small  number  of 
units  Involved   and   the 
of  total  program's  cost  being 
ing  development 

Advanced  Airborne  Command  Post   (AAB 


following 
have  total 
between  OSD 
t  flyaway 
not  appro- 
production 
Bignlflc4nt   portion 
dur- 


exp  ended 


NOP)  (AP) — This  program  consists  of  1 
RDT&E  and  6  production  aircraft  systems. 
An  overall  total  program  DTC  goal  of  $548. IM 
In  FY  734  was  established  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  September  1973. 

iifrbome  Warning  oTid  Control  Systems 
(AWACS)  (AP) — This  program  presently  con- 
sists of  3  RDT&E  and  31  production  aircraft 
systems.  A  revised  acquisition  program  (de- 
velopment and  production)  DTC  goal  Is  be- 


ing established  leased  upon  revised  program 
guidance  given  at  the  September  1973  DSARC 
IIB  Review. 


Design  To  Cost  Covercd  CtoNTKACTUALLY 
The  fallowing  Is  a  list  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems which  have  used  design  to  cost  (DTC) 
contract  clauses  In  their  development  con- 
tracts, and  the  DTC  goals  established  therein. 
The  amounts  represent  Individual  contractor 
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cost  to  the  Government  (with  the  exception 
of  the  A-10  and  AAH)  and  may  be  less  than 
the  amounts  shown  on  Enclosure  (1)  for 
those  cases  where  the  cost  Includes  non- 
recurring production  cost,  provisions  for  en- 
gineering changes,  and  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment Furnished  Equipment  (GFE).  A-10 
(AF). 

Flyaway' — $1.5M  In  FY  70$  for  600  at  a 
rate  of  20/month. 

Engine  (TF-34-GE-100)— 215  K  lu  FY  70$ 
for  1500  at  a  rate  of  50  month. 

Gun  (GAU-8)— 85  K  In  FY  70$  for  600  at 
a  rate  of  20/month. 

The  Close  Air  Support  aircraft  Is  being 
developed  under  CPIP  contract  with  Falr- 
chlld-Industries.  The  contract  Includes  a  DTC 
goal  for  a  total  flyaway  unit  cost  of  $1,500,- 
000  and  requires  Falrchlld  Industries  to  mon- 
itor not  only  Its  cost  but  also  the  associated 
GFE.  The  engine  (TF34-GE-100)  and  GAtI-8 
gun  are  being  developed  under  two  separate 
FPI  contracts  with  General  Electric.  The  DTC 
goals  are  Included  In  these  three  contracts 
as  "prime  objectives,"  and  priced  options  for 
initial  production  units  are  reflective  of  these 
DTC  goals. 
AAH(A): 

Airframe  +  GFE— $1.4-1. 6M  lu  FY  72$  for 
472  at  a  rate  of  8/montb. 

Engine — 78.7K  In  FY  72$  for  4700  at  a  rate 
of  60-a5/month. 

The  Advanced  Attack  Helicopter  Is  being 
developed  under  two  competitive  contracts. 
These  contracts  are  CPIF  with  an  award  fee 
attached  to  a  DTC  goal  of  between  $1,400,000 
and  $1,600,000  (different  amounts  In  each 
contract) .  The  contracts  are  with  Bell  Hell- 
copter  and  Hughes  Helicopter  and  the  con- 
tract DTC  goals  Include  GFTE  but  do  not  In- 
clude non-recurring  tooling  or  allowance  for 
engineering  changes. 

The  engine  for  both  the  AAH  and  the 
UTTAS  Is  being  developed  under  contract 
with  General  Electric. 

ARSV  (SCOUT)  (A)  Vehicle — $80-100K  In 
FY  72$  for  1,147  units  at  55/month. 

The  Armed  Reconnaissance  Scout  Vehicle 
Is  being  developed  under  two  competitive 
contracts  (FMC  Corporation  and  Lockheed 
Missiles  and  Space  Company)  which  are  FPI 
type  and  include  a  DTC  range  of  $80,000  to 
$100,0(X)  (excl  non-recurring  production  cost 
and  GFE) . 

B-1  (Defensive  Avionics)  (AP) — $1.4M  In 
FY  72$  for  241  unite  at  4/month. 

The  B-1  Radio  Frequency  Surveillance/ 
Electronic  Countermeasures  (RFS/ECM)  de- 
fensive avionics  program  is  being  developed 
under  a  CPIP  contract  with  the  AIL  Division 
of  Cutler-Hammer,  which  Includes  the  above 
DTC  goal.  Pajrment  of  the  DTC  Incentive  Is 
based  on  the  negotiated  production  unit  cost 
for  the  initial  production  contract.  DTC 
provisions  also  Include  a  determination  of 
the  associated  profit  percentage  for  the  pro- 
duction contract  based  upon  that  negotiated 
production  unit  cost  and  the  target  values 
currently  established  In  the  present  develop- 
ment contract. 

CH-53E  (N)  Airframe— $3.1 80M  In  FY  73$ 
for  70  units  at  2/month. 

The  CH-63E  U  the  Navy's  heavy  lift  hell- 
copter  and  Is  being  designed  under  a  CPIF 
contract  with  Sikorsky  Aircraft.  The  devel- 
opment contract  Includes  a  contract  DTC 
goal  of  $3,180,000  for  the  airframe  cost. 
EP-111  (AF)— $5.4MlnFY73$. 
The  Manned  Support  Jamming  aircraft 
has  a  unit  DTC  goal  of  $5,400,000  which  In- 
cludes costs  of  the  Jamming  subsystem,  self- 
protection  subsystem,  and  radar  warning 
subsystem,  and  the  deslgn/lntegratlon/alr- 
craft   modlflcation   effort.   The    basic   F-111 


1  Include  $825,000  for  airframe,  $430,000  for 
2  engines,  $85,000  for  GAU-8,  remainder  for 
other  GPE. 


aircraft  will  be  Government  furnished.  This 
goal  Is  Included  In  the  current  study  con- 
tract with  General  Dynamics  and  Grumman, 
and  will  also  be  Included  In  the  prototype 
development/Integration  contract  to  be  ne- 
gotiated following  the  present  study  phase. 
HLH  (A)  : 

Airframe — $5.1M  in  FY  73$  for  250  units 
at  3/month. 

Engine  (XT-701-AD-700)— 208K  in  FY  73$ 
for  1125  units  at  15/month. 

The  Army's  Heavy  Lift  Helicopter  is  being 
developed  by  Boelng-Vertol  under  basically 
a  CPAF  contract  with  a  portion  of  the  award 
fee  attached  to  the  DTC  goal.  The  engine  Is 
being  developed  under  a  CPIF  contract  with 
Detroit  Diesel  (Allison  Division)  which  in- 
cludes an  award  fee  on  meeting  the  DTC 
goals. 
Low  Cost  EW  Suite  (N)  : 
Suite  1— $311.3K  in  FY  75$  for  116  units  at 
2  month. 

Suite  2— $549.3K  In  FY  75$  for  119  units 
at  1  to  4/month. 

Suite  3 — $1,395.5K  In  FY  75$  for  60  units 
at  1 /month. 

Tlie  Low  Cost  Electronic  Warfare  Suite  Is 
being  developed  under  competitive  CPIF 
contracts  with  Hughes  and  Raytheon.  The 
DTC  goals  are  for  three  distinct  configura- 
tions or  suites  of  shipboard  equipment. 

MICV  (A)— $122.9K  in  FY  72$  for  1186 
units  at  65/month. 

The  Mechanized  Infantry  Vehicle  Is  being 
developed  under  a  CPIF  contract  with  FMC 
Corporation  which  contains  a  DTC  goal  of 
$122,900  excluding  the  fire  control,  some 
production  support  costs,  non-recurring  pro- 
duction costs  and  GFE. 

MAN  P/ADS  (STINGER)  (A)— $25.3K  in 
FY  72$  for  the  first  unit. 

The  Manportable  Air  Defense  System 
(STINGER)  Is  being  developed  under  a 
CPIF  contract  with  General  Dynamics 
(Pomona).  The  contract  also  Includes  an 
award  fee  attached  to  meeting  the  DTC  goal 
of  $25,300  for  the  first  production  unit  In 
FY  72$.  A  total  quantity  goal  for  the  20.000  + 
units  has  been  set  by  the  Army  between  $5,- 
200  and  $6,100  per  unit,  which  would  rep- 
resent a  learning  slope  of  approximately 
88%  from  the  first  unit. 
SAM-D   (A)  : 

Missile — $90K  In  FY  72$  for  6250  units  at 
00  'month. 

Radar  Group — 2,828K  In  FY  72$  for  125 
units  at  2/month. 

Weapon  Group— 887K  In  FY  72$  for  125 
units  at  2/month. 

Launcher  Group — 250K  in  FY  72$  for  625 
units  at   12,/month. 

The  Surface-to-Alr  MlssUe  Is  being  de- 
veloped under  a  CPIF  contract  with  Ray- 
theon which  Includes  an  award  fee  for 
meeting  the  DTC  goals.  The  program  Is  now 
going  through  a  complete  evaluation  and  the 
future  status  Is  uncertain;  therefore,  these 
goals  are  subject  to  change. 
UTTAS  (A) : 

Airframe — $600.0K  In  FY  72$  for  1107 
units  at  14/month. 

The  Utility  Tactical  Transport  Aircraft 
System  Is  being  developed  under  two  com- 
petitive contracts  with  Sikorsky  and  Boeing 
Vertol  (for  3  flyable  aircraft  each) .  Each  con- 
tract Is  a  CPIF  and  contains  a  DTC  goal  of 
$600,000  per  unit.  This  goal  does  not  Include 
non-recurring  cost,  an  allowance  for  engi- 
neering changes  or  GFE.  There  Is  an  Incen- 
tive provision  based  on  a  percentage  share 
of  the  savings  below  $600,000/unlt  computed 
using  an  86^0  learning  slope  projected  from 
the  first  production  unit  cost  for  Boelng- 
Vertol  and  an  85'!  learning  slope  for  Sikor- 
sky. 

■The  engine  for  both  the  UTTAS  and  the 
AAH  Is  being  developed  under  contract  with 
General  Electric  (see  AAH  above). 

XM-1  (new  MBT)  (A)— $450K  in  FY  72$ 
for  3312  units  at  30/month, 


The  new  Main  Battle  Tank  Is  being  devel- 
oped under  two  competitive  prototype  con- 
tracts (CPIF)  with  Chrysler  (Defense  Divi- 
sion) and  Detroit  Diesel  with  DTC  goals  o: 
approximately  $450,000,  which  would  ex- 
clude non-reciUTing  production  costs  (in- 
cluding tooling),  GFE  and  provisions  for  en- 
gineering changes.  Award  fees  are  Included 
for  meeting  >  he  DTC  goals. 

Programs  To  Be  Cojtsidered  for  Design  to 
Cost  Application  at  a  Future  DSARC 

1.  The  following  programs,  presently  In  tho 
DCP/DSARC  system,  have  not  been  approved 
for  Program  Initiation  (DSARC  I).  They  will 
be  considered  for  Design  to  Cost  at  DSAEC  I 
or  DSARC  II.  as  appropriate. 

Air-to-Surface  Modular  Weapon  System 
(A,  N,  AF) — Current  studies  will,  indicaie 
direction,  exact  outcome  uncertain  how. 

TRITAC  Switch  (AN/TTC-39)  (A) — TLe 
TRITAC  program  Is  a  broad  Joint  service  prc- 
gram  the  first  phase  of  which,  has  the  Army 
as  the  program  manager  to  develop  the  AN/ 
TTC-39  switch.  This  Is  reaUy  a  family  of  tac- 
tical, automatic,  electronic,  voice  and  mes- 
sage switches,  capable  of  handling  traffic  in 
both  analog  and  digital  form.  DSARC  I  iJ 
scheduled  for  April  1974. 

VC.Y  (COD)  (N)— The  Navy's  replacement 
for  the  C-2  as  the  carrier  on-board  delivery 
vehicle.  A  draft  DCP  Is  expected  during  the 
summer  of  1974  witli  a  DSARC  I  in  late 
1974. 

2.  The  following  programs  have  been  ap- 
proved for  Program  Initiation  (DSARC  I) 
and  will  have  Design  to  Cost  objectives  es- 
tablished by  DSARC  II. 

AEGIS /DG  (N)— The  sallway  goal  for  the 
15  DG's  Including  the  AEGIS  weapon  sys- 
tem Is  currently  under  review  and  DTC 
goals  will  be  established  after  the  DSARC 
scheduled  for  May  1974. 

AGILE  (N) — The  advanced  short-range 
Air-to-Alr  missile  (AIM-95A)  Is  to  replace 
the  SIDEWINDER  missile.  At  present  there 
are  no  final  DTC  goals;  however,  a  range  of 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000  in  FY  74  dollars  for 
5000  units  In  unit  procurement  cost  has  been 
established. 

Air  Launched  Cruise  Missile  (ALCM) 
(AF) — Is  an  air-to-ground  missile  being  de- 
veloped utilizing  fne  technology  baseline  of 
the  SCAD  program  which  was  terminated  In 
late  FY  73.  DTC  goals  will  be  established  fol- 
lowing validation  of  critical  design  parame- 
ters. DSARC  II  Is  planned  for  late  1974. 

Cannon  Launched  Guided  Projectiles 
(CLGP)  (A,  N) — This  program  has  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  DSARC  I,  and  two  contrac- 
tors, Martin-Marietta  and  Texas  Instru- 
ments, have  been  under  contract  building 
prototypes  since  February  1972  for  '.  e  Army. 
The  Navy  also  has  a  program  underway  on 
a  5  Inch  guided  projectile.  DSARC  II  on  this 
program  Is  planned  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  of  1975. 

Cruise  Missile  (SLCM)  (N)— The  NavT's 
Sea  Launched  Cruise  Missile  Is  under  advance 
development  by  two  competitive  contractors 
who  are  to  build  prototype  systems  luider 
CPFF  contracts.  The  contracts  are  with  LTV 
and  General  Dynamics  (Convair). 

HARM  (N)— The  Navy's  anti-radiation 
missile  Is  to  be  completed  and  the  resulting 
contract  will  contain  DTC  goals  for  the 
planned  buy  of  5,000  missiles. 

Hellfire  (A) — This  Is  a  laser-guided  heli- 
copter-launched missile  which  has  been 
through  the  equivalent  of  DSARC  I  and  is 
technically  sound.  Relative  operational  ef- 
fectiveness, given  the  existence  of  the  TOW. 
is  being  tested  and  evaluated.  DSARC  II 
scheduled  lor  the  summer  of  1975. 

HLH  (A)— The  Heavy  Uft  Helicopter  Is 
being  developed  by  Boelng-Vertol  under  a 
CPAF  contract.  The  engine  is  being  devel- 
oped under  a  CPIF  contract  with  Detroit 
Diesel  (Allison  Dlv).  There  are  DTC  goals 
included  In  these  contracts  but  final  OSD/ 
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Army   goals    will    not    be 
DSABC  II. 

LAMPS  MK  III    (N)— The 
authorized  development  of  the  av 
with  deferral  of  the  platform 
November    1975.   Since   the   cost   oj 
needs   will   be   dependent   on    the 
with   other   platform    detection    e< 
establishment  of  a  DTC  goal  is 
at  this  time. 

NAVSTAR      Global     Positioning 
(GPS)     (AP) — Formerly   known   as 
fense  Navigation  Satellite  Deve 
gram,    the    NAVSTAR    (GPS)     is 
a  new  universal  navigation  and 
capability  using  satellites.  The 
only  recently  entered  the  validatt4n 
This  phase  will  provide  an  in-dep 
ment  of  user  requirements,  systen  i 
ability,  system  costs,  the  military 
the  new  capability,  and  the  Impact 
Ing   and   programmed   fsu^ilities 
ment.  No  contractual  provisions  for 
established   in  the  present   user 
definition  contract.  However.  DTC 
be  established  by  DSABC  II. 

Over-the-Horizon-Backscatter 
tern   (OTH-B)    (AP) — Approval  wai 
at  DSARC  I  for  the  development 
of  a  limited  coverage  prototype  syi 
located  in  the  Northea.st  United 
sign  to  Cost  goals  for  the  prototy^i 
and  follow-on  site  expansion  and 
site  procurements  if  approved,  are 
veloped.  These  goals  will  be  included 
proposed  CPIF  contract  to  be 
the  current  prototype  phase. 

PERSHING  II   (A)— The 
basically  a  new  reentry  vehicle  with 
ance   of   the    PERSHING    missile 
unchanged.  The  program  is  Just 
proved  for  advanced  development. 
wUl  be  established  at  DSARC  II. 

Precision  Emitter  Location  Strik; 
(PELSS)    (AF)— PELSS  is  an  airbo  t 
tion/strike  system  being  developec 
vide  a  capability  to  locate  and 
ters.  The  system  consists  of  severs  I 
stations  wtlh  a  central  computer 
system,    airborne    receiver 
weapon  delivery  systems.  DSARC  II 
uled   for  the  fall  of   1974. 

SHORAD  LOFAADS  (A)— The  S 
Air  Defense  (SHORAD)   missile  req 
Is  to  be  filled  by  procuring  a 
signed  system.  The  DTC  goal  to  be 
management  will  be  established  at 
based  on  system  that  Is  selected 

Surface  Effect  Ship    (SES)    (N)  — 
100    ton    Validation    Phase    test 
been  used  for  engineering  studies 
time  and  are  not  suited  for  Indus 
design   to   cost.   The   2.000   ton 
type(s)   now  under  consideration 
perimental  craft,  R.  &  D.  funded 
the  concept  of  flyway  cost  does 
However,    establishment    of    design 
goals  on  the  military  combatants 
grow    out    of    this    effort    will    be 
DSARC  II. 

Site   Defense  System — DTC   goals 
established  at  DSARC  II. 

TASS/TACTLESS  (N)— Towed 
velllance  System/Tactical  Towed 
ray  Sonar  System  provides  a  passive 
lance  and  tactical  sonar  capability 
face  ships.  This  program  will  be  dlv 
two  separate  programs,  each  with 
DCP  at  DSARC  II. 

Tactical  Operations  System   (TO^) 
is   a   division-level   computer-assist 
mand  and  control  system  to  assist 
aging    the    employment    of    Army 
power.    Present    tests    are    being 
using    TACFIRE    developed    hardw 
goals  were  not  set  at  DSARC  I  si 
description  and  specifications  were 
enough  at  that  time. 

TRIDENT    (N)— The   Navy's   sue 
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the  POSEIDON  will  have  DTC  goals  estab- 
lished for  both  the  missiles  and  submarines. 

VBFWS  (Bushmaster  (A) — Vehicle  Rapid 
Fire  Weapon  System  for  use  on  the  Army's 
MICV.  Three  contractors  were  under  con- 
tract during  the  validation  phase  and  have 
been  submitted  full  scale  development  pro- 
posals (G.E.,  Phllco-Ford  and  AAI).  The 
Army  is  currently  reevaluating  its  require- 
ments in  relation  to  existing  systems  as  well 
as  the  three  proposed  systems.  DSARC  II  is 
expected  to  be  in  late  1974. 

3.  CAPTOR  Program  has  received  DSARC 
II  approval  and  is  currently  being  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  to  determine 
the  impact  of  funding  deficiencies  on  pro- 
duction cost  and  schedule.  It  is  estimated 
that  necessary  decisions  regarding  definitive 
production  parameters  will  be  available  to 
support  the  submission  of  a  design  to  cost 
later  this  year  prior  to  DSARC  III. 

OLDER  PROGRAMS  IN  PRODUCTION 

The  systems  currently  in  the  DCP  DSARC  and  SAR  systems 
which  have  been  approved  for  production  (DSARC  III)  and 
DTC  was  not  applicable  are 


Army        Navy 


Air  Force 


Dragon 

A-7E 

A-7D 

Impr.  Hawk 

AV-8A 

C-5A 

Lance 

E-2C 

F  5E 

M60A2 

EA-6B 

F-I5 

Safeguard 

F-UA 

F-111 

TOW 

P-3C 

Landing  Control 
(TPN-19) 

S-3A 

SRAM 

Phoenix 

Maverick 

CVAN 

Minutemanll  4-  III 

OD-963 

Dalense  support 
program 

DLGN  38 

Cobra  Dane 

LHA 

SSN  688 

Poseidon 

Sub  Sonar 

Sys(AN- 

BQQ-5) 

MK-48  Torpedo 

VAST  (USM(V))-247 

Design  To  Cost  Planned  Exemptions 

The  following  programs  are  planned  for 
exemption  from  the  establishment  of  DTC 
goals.  They  will  still  receive  constant  review 
and  evaluation  based  on  the  cost  thresholds 
established  under  the  DCP/DSARC  process 
and  will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  DTC 
concepts. 

Air  Acoustic  Sensors  (N) — is  a  program 
name  applied  to  approximately  9  individual 
projects  which  range  from  the  early  formula- 
tive  stage  to  production.  As  such,  an  overall 
DTC  goal  is  impractical,  however,  individual 
projects  which  are  susceptible  to  DTC  will 
have  goals  established  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Continental  Operations  Range  (COR) 
(AP) — This  program  will  provide  a  single 
fully  integrated  test  range  for  improved 
OT&E.  It  includes  consolidation  of  existing 
facilities  and  equipment  and  isolated  pro- 
curements of  peculiar  range  instrumenta- 
tion. DTC  is  not  applicable  on  a  total  pro- 
gram basis:  however.  DTC  goals  will  be  estab- 
lished for  individual  hardware  procurements 
wherever  possible.  The  program  is  being  man- 
aged within  the  cost  threshold  established  in 
the  DCP  DSARC  review  cycle. 

SANGUINE  (N)— is  a  low  frequency  In- 
ground  transmitter  to  be  built  by  the  Navy 
for  submarine  communication.  Site  selection 
has  been  a  problem.  It  is  expected  that  the 
program  will  be  managed  through  cost 
thresholds  established  in  the  DCP/DSARC 
process,  since  it  is  a  one  of  a  kind  operation 
and  not  appropriate  for  DTC. 

FLT  SAT  COM  (N) — The  Navy's  fleet  satel- 
lite communication  system,  Including  ship- 
board and  ground  station  equipment  and  the 
satellites.  Is  In  the  late  stages  of  design  and 
DTC  goals  are  not  applicable. 

SOSUS  (IMPR)  (N)— An  old  program  name 
which  covers  many  projects.  It  has  been 
exempted  from  the  requirements  of  DTC. 


TACFIRE  (A) — The  initial  procurement  for 
this  program  was  under  a  Total  Packaige  Pro- 
curement (TPP)  concept  and  the  new  devel- 
opment contract  covers  only  ■"je  remainder 
of  the  development  effort.  So  much  of  the 
hardware  design  was  performed  under  the 
TPP  that  the  remaining  software  refinement 
Is  unlikely  to  influence  system  production 
cost. 

OSD  Comments  on  Principal  Recommen- 
dations OF  THE  BucY  Report 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Bucy  Report  was  Initiated  rapidly  by 
the  widespread  distribution  of  copies  that  I 
directed  in  my  Memorandum  for  the  Chair- 
man, Defense  Science  Board,  dated  May  14, 
1973,  which  was  published  as  a  covering 
memo  with  the  report.  The  DDR&E  sent 
out  almost  2.000  copies  of  the  report  during 
the  summer  of  1973.  These  went  \o  key  DoD, 
Industry,  and  Congressional  offices  and  to  in- 
terested individuals.  The  report  was  also 
made  available  for  purchase  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  G.P.O. 

Numerous  references  to  the  Bucy  Report 
have  been  made  in  speeches  by  high-ranking 
members  of  the  DoD  before  both  military 
and  civilian  audiences.  There  have  also  been 
frequent  written  references  made  to  the  re- 
port in  DoD  correspondence.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide specific  comments  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  ten  principal  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Bucy  Report,  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  provided  the  in- 
formation contained  in  Tabs  A,  B,  and  C, 
respectively. 

As  shown  In  the  attached  Tabs,  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  are  actively  engaged  In 
carrying  out  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
principal  recommendations.  Some  of  these 
efforts  were  underway,  even  before  the  Task 
Force  was  requested  to  examine  Design  to 
Cost  by  the  DDR&E,  as  a  result  of  DoD  Direc- 
tive 5000.1.  Some  of  the  other  Implementing 
actions  may  still  require  lengthy  subtle 
philosophical  changes  to  the  way  of  life  in 
both  DoD  and  Industry.  The  DoD  Is  moving 
forward  in  a  positive  manner  to  Implement 
the  Bucy  Recommendations  and  the  concept 
of  Design  to  Cost. 

ARMY    comments    ON    PRINCIPAL   RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS   OF   THE    BtJCY    REPORT 

1.  Army  Program  Managers  have  been  giv- 
en complete  authority  to  make  decisions  on 
performance/cost  trade  offs  within  the  bands 
of  flexibility  established  for  their  individual 
programs.  Trade  offs  outside  of  the  estab- 
lished bands  must  be  approved  at  the  level 
that  established  the  threshold.  For  exam- 
ple, trade  offs  involving  DCP  threshold  must 
be  approved  by  OSD.  The  prospective  Project 
Manager  is  normally  a  member  of  the  special 
task  force  assembled  to  prepare  the  concept 
formulation  package,  the  development  plans 
and  associated  analysis,  including  a  draft 
DCP  for  major  systems. 

2.  It  is  Army  policy  to  select  only  out- 
standing personnel  as  Project  Managers.  The 
present  criteria  for  selecting  a  Project  Man- 
ager are  quite  demanding.  For  example,  he 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  senior  service 
school,  possess  an  advanced  degree  in  a 
technical  field  or  buslne.ss  administration 
and  have  demonstrated  outstanding  perform- 
ance. To  assure  that  the  best  qualified  per- 
sonnel are  selected  for  Project  Managers,  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army  (R&D) 
and  (I&L).  as  appropriate,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  personally  review 
the  records  of  the  top  three  candidates  and 
Interview  the  individual  recommended  for 
project  manager  positions. 

3.  5,  6.  It  is  Army  policy  that  cost  is  equal 
in  priority  to  performance  in  the  acquisition 
of  weapon  systems.  There  are  nine  Army  sys- 
tems presently  under  design-to-cost  proce- 
dures and  this  technique  will  be  applied  to  all 
other  on-going  major  systems  that  have  not 
progressed  beyond  the  point  where  It  would 
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be  effective.  It  la  planned  to  apply  deslgn-to- 
unlt  cost  to  all  major  system  developments 
initiated  In  the  future.  Production  unlt- 
cost-deslgn  goals  are  included  In  the  engi- 
neering development  contract. 

4.  Th»  Secretary  of  the  Army  recently  es- 
tablished a  group  of  senior  Secretariat  and 
Army  General  Staff  personnel  to  review,  be- 
fore release,  all  RFP's  for  programs  covered 
by  DCP's.  The  group  Is  chaired  by  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (R&D). 
Some  examples  of  this  group's  activities  are: 

a.  Assure  that  DCP  objectives  are  appro- 
priately reflected  in  the  RFP. 

b.  Performance  rather  than  design  specifi- 
cations provided. 

c.  Insure  that  proposed  test  programs  wUl 
provide  reliable  information  In  advance  of 
major  decision  points  In  the  program. 

d.  Eliminate  cascading  references  to  stand- 
ard military  specifications  and  "how  to  do  It" 
specifications  that  drive  one  to  expensive 
solutions. 

7.  As  an  example  of  actions  supporting 
this  recommendation,  the  Army  Is  Initiating 
Implementation  of  the  "Wheels  Study"  rec- 
ommendation to  replace  sp>eclallzed  tactical 
vehicles  with  appropriate  commercial  ve- 
hicles. 

8.  The  Army  strongly  supports  extending 
competition  as  long  as  economically  Justified 
In  the  weapons  acquisition  process  and  this 
policy  is  reflected  in  current  programs.  It  is 
obviously  Impractical  to  have  competitive 
parallel  development  programs  for  large  sys- 
tems such  as  SAFEGUARD  and  SAM-D. 
However,  programs  such  as  Utility  Tactical 
Transport  Aircraft  System  (UTTAS),  Ar- 
mored Reconnaissance  Scout  Vehicle  (ARSV) , 
and  BUSHMASTER  gun  system  are  using  the 
competitive  prototype  technique.  Competi- 
tion will  be  maintained  in  these  programs  as 
long  as  economically  Justified. 

The  Army  has  for  many  years  used  the 
"break  out"  of  major  subsystems  and  com- 
ponents to  achieve  appropriate  competition 
in  the  procurement  of  weapons  systems. 

Competition  has  also  been  achieved  in  the 
procurement  of  systems  such  as  TOW  and 
SHILLELAGH  by  means  of  educational 
orders  and  technical  assistant  contracts  to 
develop  second  sources  for  the  system. 

9.  The  Army  concurs  in  this  recommenda- 
tion and  is  following  this  procedure. 

10.  The  Army  agrees  that  the  organiza- 
tion structure  should  not  inhibit  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Project  Manager.  Army  Project 
Managers  receive  their  charters  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  are  authorized 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary.  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command.  However,  It  is  also  Im- 
portant to  Insure  that  the  Project  Manager 
is  not  so  "Independent"  that  he  becomes  Iso- 
lated from  and  loses  support  from  the  rest 
of  the  organization.  For  example,  the  devel- 
opment and  acquisition  of  a  weapons  system 
should  be  Integrated  with  force  structure 
and  training  plans  for  Its  deployment.  This 
Involves  elements  of  the  organization  outside 
of  the  Project  Manager's  structure.  If  the 
PM  were  completely  independent  of  the 
Army  Staff  organizations,  coordination  would 
be  more  difficult, 

Navt  Comments  Regarding  Implementation 
OP    Recommendations    Advanced    by    the 
"Bucy"  Report  March  15,  1973 
The   following   comments   pertain   to   the 
list  of  10  principal  recommendations  as  cited 
on  page  xvil  of  the  "Bucy"  Report  summary. 
recommendation  no.  1 
"That  the  Program  Manager  be  given  full 
authority  to  make  timely  decisions  on  per- 
formance/cost trade-offs,  and  that  he  par- 
ticipate  In  establishing  requirements." 

Comment:  The  authority  of  Navy  Program 
Managers  has  been  Incrementally  Increased 
since  the  program  manager  concept  was 
strongly  emphasized  by  former  DEPSECDEP 


Packard.  The  Navy  has  followed  a  policy  of 
granting  maximum  feasible  trade-off  autbcn*- 
ity  to  Program  Managers  since  the  early 
success  of  the  POLARIS  program.  The  prac- 
tical limits  of  such  authority  are  many  how- 
ever, due  to  the  extremely  complex  system/ 
sub-system  Interfaces  which  exist  among 
Navy  weapons  systems. 

recommendation  no.  2 
"That  the  program  management  team  con- 
sist of  highly  competent  Individuals,  whose 
tenure  is  oriented  to  completion  of  major 
program  phase.s,  and  whose  technical  back- 
ground is  appropriate.  That  strong  motiva- 
tions and  incentives  for  these  personnel  be 
developed,  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance." 

Comment:  The  Navy  Is  ensuring  a  con- 
tinuous and  adequate  input  of  qualified 
Project  Managers  and  Weapon  Systems  Ac- 
quisition Management  personnel   by: 

1.  Providing  significant  status  and  recog- 
nition for  Major  Project  Managers  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities.  A 
Major  Project  Manager  billet  is  considered 
equivalent  to  a  Major  Command. 

2.  Ensuring  that  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  procedures  for  the  selection  for  and 
designation  of  billets  for  Major  Project 
Managers. 

3.  Strengthening  career  planning  and  ed- 
ticatlon  for  Project  Managers  and  Weapon 
Systems  Acquisition  Management  personnel. 

In  1972,  the  Navy  Initiated  a  formal 
Weapon  System  Acquisition  Manager 
(WSAM)  program  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  which  now  contains 
approximately  1100  officers  in  grades  0-4 
through  0-6  who  are  Identified  as  possessing 
the  technical  and  managerial  experience 
necessary  to  provide  effective  management  of 
the  Navy's  acquisitions. 

In  the  area  of  Project  Manager  tenure  and 
promotion,  of  Importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  average  tenure  of  project  managers  dur- 
ing the  1969  period  (before  DOD  Directive 
5000.1)  was  2  years  and  5  months.  During 
1973  the  average  tour  of  project  managers 
rotated  was  3  years  and  2  months.  Of  the  59 
current  Project  Managers  In  the  Navy,  39 
have  not  been  moved  out  of  their  jobs  and 
only  16  have  been  moved  in  less  than  three 
years. 

recommendation  no.  3 

"That  program  requirements  be  balanced 
between  performance  and  cost — and  that 
their  specification  and  documentation  be 
made   directly   pertinent    to   the   program." 

Comment:  The  entire  Navy  application  of 
the  design  to  cost  concept  is  directed 
toward  achieving  a  better  balance  between 
performance  and  cost.  The  practical  means 
of  achieving  such  balance  occurs  in  four 
general  ways: 

1.  Through  the  day  to  day  exercise  of  the 
authority  granted  Navy  program  managers. 

2.  Through  the  setting  of  design  to  cost 
goals  on  aU  major  (and  a  significant  number 
of  minor)  programs. 

3.  Through  the  original  specification  of 
broadly  worded  need  statements  such  that 
the  solution  to  the  need  Is  not  precon- 
ceived and  prespecifled  In  advance  of  the 
development  of  several  alternative  potential 
solutions  of  the  need. 

4.  Through  the  workings  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations'  Executlvfe  Board  (CEB) 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations'  Program 
Analysis  Memorandum  (CPAM)  process 
which  causes  hard  trade-off  decisions  to  be 
made  relative  to  program  requirements  and 
resource  allocation. 

recommendation  no.  4 
"That  speciflcatlons  be  more  nearly  lim- 
ited to  'end-Item'  orientation,  including 
performance,  environment,  and  long-term 
warranty  or  service  policy.  That  the  thou- 
sands of  detailed  'how  to  do  it'  specifica- 
tions be  reduced,  and.  In  many  cases,  elim- 


inated. That,  to  achieve  these  ends,  greater 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  prototypes,  and  less  on  paper 
speclflatlons. 

Comment:  The  Navy  concurs  In  the  recom- 
mendation and  has  shifted  considerably  to- 
ward the  method  of  operation  implied  by  th3 
elements  of  the  recommendation.  Practical 
application  is  stimulated  and  monitored 
through  the  requlremeuts  review  board/  re- 
quest for  proposal  re\lew  board  process  for 
which  requirements,  documents,  and  re- 
quests for  proposal  are  reviewed  by  Head- 
quarters level  review  boards  prlcw'  to  release 
of  KFPs  to  industry  sources.  All  major  pro- 
gram RPPs  are  subjected  to  high  level  review 
by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Materiel  for 
major  program  RFPs  receive  similar  revlev.-. 
generally  at  the  Systems  Command  level. 

recommendation  no.  5 
"That  DOD's  weapon  systems  acquisition 
policies  be  modified  to  place  unit  price  in 
proper  perspective,  to  provide  a  more  direct 
incentive  for  cost  reduction.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  any  single  grand  plan  of  "total  proj- 
ect" pricing,  but  rather  to  focus  attention 
on  adequate  unit  pricing  as  an  Incentive  Id 
continual  cost  reduction. 

Comment:  The  Navy  believes  that  current 
DOD-wide  emphasis  on  the  design  to  cost 
concept  if  properly  applied  will  cause  unit 
price  to  be  placed  in  proper  perspective.  The 
current  emphasis  stems  from  direction  enun- 
ciated in  DOD  Directive  5000.1  dated  13  July 
1971. 

RECOMMENDATION  KO.   C 

"That  program  requirements,  particularly 
unit  production  costs  must  be  developed  at 
the  beginning,  and  reviewed  or  revised  regu- 
larly, to  assiu:e  that  the  relative  value  Is  still 
being  attained." 

Comment:  Tlie  Navy  concurs  lia  the  recom- 
mendation and  is  instituting  procedures  to 
provide  for  the  early  establishment  and 
periodic  adjustment  of  applicable  design  to 
cost  goals  on  all  appropriate  Navy  Programs. 

recommendation  no.  7 
"That,  for  non-weapon  procurement,  a 
greater  use  of  commercial  products  be  made." 
Comment:  The  Navy  conciws  in  the  recom- 
mendation. Practical  application  Is  behig 
effected  through  various  DSA  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of  mllspec 
items  In  favor  of  suitable  commercial  spec 
substitutes. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.   8 

"That  competitive  procurement  of  hard- 
ware be  extended  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  applicable  to  systems, 
subsystems,  and  components  procurement. 
Competition  is  essential  whether  the  con- 
tract Is  Fixed  Price,  Cost  Plus  Fixed  Fee.  or 
even  an  Incentive  Contract.  In  such  competi- 
tion. Increased  weighting  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  contractor  s  prior  per- 
formance and  responsiveness. 

Comment:  The  Navy  concurs  ir.  the  recom- 
mendation and  is  employing  maximum  feasi- 
ble competition  in  numerous  contemporary 
programs.  Several  specific  examples  are  as 
follows: 

PHM.  Cruise  MlssUe,  MK  48  Torpedo,  Sur- 
face Effect  Ship,  Advanced  Technology 
Engine,  Harpoon  sustained  engine,  Digiti-l 
Multi-beam  steering  subsystem. 

Official  Navy  procurement  statistics  reflect 
an  Increase  of  S'.'r  in  the  use  of  competitive 
procurement  from  Calendar  Year  1972  to 
Calendar  Year  1973. 

RECOMMENDATION    NO.    9 

"That  the  Important  role  of  Cost  Plus 
Fixed  Fee  contracts  should  continue  for  de- 
velopment and  prototype  contracts,  where 
effective  Fixed  Price  competition  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  addition  of  large  con- 
tingency factors. 

Comment:  TTie  Navy  concurs  in  the  recom- 
mendation. Official  Navy  procurement  statls- 
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men-t  Procurement. 
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Air  Force  Comments  on  the  Pri 
ommendations  of  the  bucy 
ducinc    costs    of    defense 
QuismoN."  Dated  March  15.  ] 

1.  That    the   program    manager 
full  authority  to  make  timely 
performance /cost    trade-offs,    and 
participate  in  establishing  requi 

The   policy   in  DOD   Directive 
the  Implementing  Air  Force  regula 
800-2    and    800-3.    directs    the 
ponent  and  Program  Manager  to 
formance  cost  tradeoffs   in   the 
ment  of  acquisition  programs 
offs   are   used   by   the   Program 
keep   the  program   within   the 
and    cost    objectives   and    thresholds 
lished   by   the   Secretary   of   Defen 
approved   Development   Concept 
Program    Manager    is    delegated 
authority  and  responsibility  for  der 
gram  and  technical  design  requ 
develops  and  approves  the  Program 
ment  Plan,  which   is  directive  on 
>^orce  Systems  Command  elements 
the  using  and  supporting  comman* 

2.  That   the   program    management 
consist    of    highly     competent 
whose   tenure   is  oriented   to  com; 
major  program  phases,  and  whose 
background  is  appropriate.  That 
tivations  and  incentives  for  these 
be  developed,  to  counteract  the  t 
follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance 

The  Air  Force  Is  continuing  its 
on  three  key  factors  to  maintain  st 
gram     management     teams:     an 
source  of  qualified   individuals 
stability   to    keep   people    on    the 
enough  to  get  it  done;   and  recogn 
career   incentives  to  attract  and 
most   competent   personnel.   Major 
officers  are  all  manned  at  a  100  perct 
with    the   program   manager  e.xerci 
power  over  all  personnel  assignmei^ts 
program    offic-?.    The    selection    of 
managers  for  major  programs   is 
arproved  by  the  APSC  commander 
erage   tour   of   personnel   assigned 
proerams  h£s  increased  from  31  to 
since    1970.    Today,   over   63   percei^t 
officers    In    the   potential    program 
resources  (the  Air  Forces  has  had  a 
systems  management  career  field 
have  advanced  degrees. 
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3.  The  program  requirements  be  balanced 
between  performance  and  cost — and  that 
their  specification  and  documentation  be 
made  directly  pertinent  to  the  program. 

Program  requirements,  as  related  to  oper- 
ational requirements,  system  design  require- 
ments, cost  and  schedule,  are  under  con- 
stant review  and  evaluation  during  the  ac- 
quisition life  cycle  of  a  weapon  system.  The 
extensive  requirements  review  process  which 
validates  the  statement  of  operational  re- 
quirements, the  review  boards  which  thor- 
oughly "scrub"  the  request  for  proposal  be- 
fore It  is  issued  to  industry,  and  the  Joint 
Operational  and  Technical  Reviews  which 
further  identify  marginal  requirements,  have 
contributed  significantly  to  maintaining  the 
performance  cost  balance.  That  balance  is 
being  established  prior  to  entry  into  the 
validation  phase,  and  it  is  maintained  from 
that  point  on  within  the  thresholds  estab- 
lished by  OSD  in  the  approved  DCP. 

4.  That  specifications  be  more  nearly  lim- 
ited to  "end-item"  orientation,  including 
performance,  environment,  and  long-term 
warranty  of  service  policy.  That  the  thou- 
sands of  detailed  "how  to  do  it"  specifica- 
tions be  reduced,  and,  in  many  cases,  elim- 
inated. That,  to  achieve  these  ends,  greater 
emphasis  be  placed  on  the  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  prototypes,  and  less  on  paper  specifi- 
cations. 

The  Air  Force  is  maintaining  a  strong 
emphasis  on  prototyping,  with  test  and  eval- 
uation objectives  identified  very  early  in  the 
program.  Many  of  the  "how  to  do  it"  speci- 
fications have  been  eliminated  by  revising 
directive  regulations  and  manuals  Into 
guides  and  pamphlets.  Necessary  Informa- 
tion is  thereby  provided,  but  without  impos- 
ing unnecessary  constraints.  The  use  of  life 
cycle  cost  considerations,  including  main- 
tainability, reliability,  and  other  support  cri- 
teria is  being  Introduced  in  the  conceptual 
phase  and  continued  throughout  the  acquisi- 
tion process.  Combined  with  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  early  hardware  development 
and  evaluation,  the  overall  objectives  of  sys- 
tem effectiveness  and  a  minimum  life  cycle 
cost  are  receiving  considerably  more  atten- 
tion. 

5.  That  DOD's  weapon  system  acquisition 
policies  be  modified  to  place  unit  price  in 
proper  perspective,  to  provide  a  more  direct 
incentive  for  cost  reduction.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  any  single  grand  plan  of  "total  proj- 
ect" pricing,  but  rather  to  focus  attention 
on  adequate  unit  pricing  as  an  incentive  to 
continual  cost  reduction. 

The  recommendation  focuses  clearly  on 
the  application  of  design  to  cost  to  weapon 
system  acquisition  programs.  Design  to  cost 
goals  In  the  form  of  unit  fly  away  cost  goals 
have  been  established  on  several  current  pro- 
grams and  are  being  identified  for  new  pro- 
grams during  the  conceptual  and  valida- 
tion phase.  These  cost  goals  are  being  con- 
tractually Implemented,  with  increasing  use 
of  incentive  structuring  for  further  emphasis 
on  cost  reduction.  The  Air  Force  Is  also  align- 
ing design  to  cost  with  life  cycle  cost  consid- 
erations to  prevent  undue  emphasis  on  pro- 
curement cost  at  the  expense  of  follow  on 
ownership  costs. 

6.  That  program  requirements,  particu- 
larly unit  production  costs,  must  be  devel- 
oped at  the  beginning,  and  reviewed  or  re- 
vised regularly,  to  assure  that  the  relative 
value  is  still  being  attained. 

Current  OSD  policy  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  design  to  cost  goals  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  but  no  later  than  entry  Into 
full  scale  development.  These  cost  goals,  to- 
gether with  all  other  program  requirements 
are  continually  reassessed,  with  formal  con- 
sideration occurring  on  a  monthly  basis  with 
the  AFSC  Commander,  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  at  each 
of  the  major  milestone  reviews  conducted  by 
the  DSARC. 

7.  That  for  non-weapon  procurement,  a 
greater  use  oi  commercial  products  be  made. 


It  is  Air  Force  policy  to  rely  on  the  com- 
petitive market  and  to  procure  standard 
commercial  products  from  that  competitive 
market  whenever  they  will  fulfill  the  stated 
mission  requirements. 

8.  That  competitive  procxirement  of  hard- 
ware be  extended  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
the  greatest  extent  applicable  to  systems, 
subsystems,  and  components  procurement. 
Competition  is  essential  whether  the  con- 
tract is  fixed  price,  cost  plus  fixed  fee,  or 
even  an  incentive  contract.  In  such  competi- 
tion, increased  weighting  and  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  contractor's  prior  per- 
formance and  responsiveness. 

The  Air  Force  makes  maximum  use  of 
competitive  procureme.nt  on  systems,  sub- 
systems, components,  and  parts.  The  type  of 
competition  and  the  degree  of  competition 
that  are  used  are  tailored  to  each  procure- 
ment reciuirement.  For  example,  the  Air  Force 
may  not  be  able  to  afford  duplicate  prototyp- 
ing on  complex  procurements;  however,  com- 
petition at  the  outset  may  be  used  to  give 
program  requirements  maximum  review  by 
all  capable  contractors.  The  Air  Force  is  con- 
tinuing to  seek  better  ways  to  Include  con- 
tractors' prior  performance  as  a  factor  in 
competitive  procurements. 

9.  That  the  important  role  of  cost  plus 
fixed  fee  contracts  should  continue,  for  de- 
velopment and  prototype  contracts,  where 
effective  fixed  price  competition  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  addition  of  large  con- 
tingency factors. 

It  is  Air  Force  policy  to  use  cost-type  con- 
tracts for  prime  contracts  as  well  as  sub- 
contracts whenever  substantial  risk  or  devel- 
opment effort  is  involved. 

10.  That,  to  provide  an  open  environment 
in  which  these  changes  can  take  place,  the 
hierarchy  of  DOD  program  management 
structures  be  realigned  and  simplified. 

The  Air  Force  has  implemented  the  decen- 
tralization philosophy  of  DODD  5000.1  and 
has  minimized  management  layering  be- 
tween program  offices  and  top  management. 
Tlie  Air  Force  Blue  Line  Reporting  Ss'stem 
provides  for  bypassing  intermediate  man- 
agement levels  when  necessary.  Direct  con- 
tact with  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  is  authorized  in  such  cases, 
with  after  the  fact  reporting  to  intermediate 
levels. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  3000,  and  on 
amendments  thereto,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Michael  HemphiU,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production,  be  given  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
isroceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  committee  report  on  the 
AW  ACS  program. 

First,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
carefully  circumscribing  its  approval  of 
the  12  aircraft  requested  in  the  budget 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
certify  that  AW  ACS  will  meet  its  tactical 
mission  requirements.  The  GAO  and 
others  have  raised  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  AW  ACS  to  perform 
effectively  in  Europe  and  the  committee 
has  taken  full  cognizance  of  the  issues 
yet  to  be  resolved  in  determining  the 
viability  of  AWACS  for  the  NATO  mis- 
sion. 

I  personally  feel  that  Congress  should 
take  the  responsibility  for  slowing  down 
the  AWACS  progi'am  until  it  is  deter- 
mined whether  the  system  can  operate 
effectively  in  performing  its  primary  mis- 
sion. That  seems  a  rather  elemental  and 
logical  prescription  for  proceeding  with 
such  an  expensive  and  complex  system, 
and  I  will  pursue  that  course  as  we  con- 
sider appropriating  funds  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  authorizing  measure. 

It  Is  my  intention  today,  however,  to 
clarify  the  rationale  and  the  methodology 
used  in  preparing  the  GAO  report  and  to 
explain  why  I  believe  Congre.ss  should 
not  ignore  GAO's  recommendation. 

It  is  first  important  to  note  that  the 
GAO  report  is  not  a  critique  of  the 
AWACS  program  generated  by  a  small 
group  of  inventive  minds  bent  on  dream- 
ing up  ways  to  stop  the  program.  It  is 
instead  a  careful  and  responsible  analysis 
of  a  ntunber  of  DOD  studies  which  ex- 
pressed the  same  reservations  about  the 
AWACS  production  schedule  and  about 
the  ultimate  viability  of  the  system  In 
Europe.  GAO,  which  possesses  the  tech- 
nical expertise  we  badly  need,  and  which, 
unlike  the  Air  Force,  does  not  have  a 
vested  interest,  simply  added  the  sum 
total  of  these  DOD  documents  and  ar- 
rived at  the  obvious — AWACS  should  not 
be  produced  until  its  capability  to  per- 
form the  European  mission  is  demon- 
strated by  operational  tests. 

A  sample  of  the  DOD  documentation 
used  to  support  this  recommendation 
makes  it  clear  that  the  GAO  study  was 
eminently  responsible: 

1.  SABER  SCAN  Volumes  1  thru  6,  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff,  Studies  and  Analyses 
(Washington  Hdqtrs.,  USAP  July  1973). 

2.  AWACS  lOT&E  Phase  I  Final  Report. 
USAP  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center,  Eglin 
APB,  Fla.,  August  1973. 

3.  Concept  of  Operations  for  Tactical  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  System,  Hdqtrs. 


Tactical  Air  Command,  Langley  AFB.,  Va., 
Sept.  10,  1973. 

4.  Defense  Policy  and  Planning  Guidance, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Sept.  28, 
1973. 

5.  Nov.  2,  1973,  Memorandum  from  the  De- 
puty Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force — DSARC  Decisions  on  the 
AWACS  Program. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  the  GAO  has  continued  to  review 
the  AWACS  program  and  its  reviewing 
team  has  spent  an  extensive  amount  of 
time  with  the  AWACS  project  office.  On 
May  15,  1974  I  receivecl  an  updated  re- 
port on  AWACS  which  reiterates  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the 
GAO's  March  report.  In  addition,  this 
latest  report  includes  a  schedule  for 
AWACS  testing  which  I  believe  is  ex- 
plicit evidence  in  Itself  that  AWACS  is 
being  pushed  ahead  too  fast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  com- 
pletion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  committee  re- 
port includes  a  section  entitled  "Combat 
Pilots'  Testimony  on  Warning  and  Con- 
trol." This  section  reports  the  unanimous 
praise  of  the  AWACS  concept  by  Air 
Force  and  Navy  pilots  who  had  experi- 
enced problems  over  North  Vietnam  of 
effective  command  and  control.  Let  me 
say  that  I  agree  completely  with  their 
conclusion  that  an  operable  AWACS 
would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  attack 
sorties  carried  out  by  our  pilots  over 
Vietnam,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  no  better  ECM 
capability  and  air  defense  protection 
than  they  actually  possessed  during  that 
war. 

But  the  Vietnam  war  is  history.  We 
must  now  prepare  for  the  future.  And 
AWACS  may  or  may  not  play  a  role  In 
our  future  defense  posture  depending  on 
whether  it  can  perform  in  the  high- 
density  air  theater  of  Europe,  and 
whether  it  can  operate  against  the  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  and  threat  air- 
craft the  Warsaw  Pact  will  use  against  it. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  International  which 
graphically  illustrates  the  complexity  of 
the  European  mission  and  contrasts  the 
NATO  environment  with  what  existed 
over  Indochina.  The  article,  entitled, 
"New  Look  at  a  NATO  Air  War,"  states 
that  a  European  air  war  would  be  "6  to 
12  times  more  intense  than  what  Amer- 
ican airmen  experienced  in  Vietnam." 
The  following  quote  describes  the  gi'eat 
difference  in  the  two  theaters  of  war: 

With  2,800  planes — most  of  the  air-t-o-air 
fighters — Warsaw  Pact  forces  tangling  with 
2,700  NATO  aircraft  could  generate  as  many 
as  8,000  combat  aircraft  tracks  a  day  Just  in 
NATO's  Central  Region.  In  contrast,  there 
were  fewer  than  1,200  tracks  over  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  on  an  average  day  even  at 
the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  air  war  In  July  of 
1968  (and  fewer  than  500  a  day  over  North 
Vietnam  Itself) . 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  "Elec- 
tronic countermeasures  and  the  air  de- 
fense ground  environment  would  be  far 


more  sophisticated  than  in  North  or 
South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify  weap  - 
ons  systems  on  the  basis  of  their  cap?  - 
bility  to  fight  the  last  war.  Yes.  AWAC  5 
may  have  helped  in  Vietnam,  but  if  it  ?  i 
to  help  in  Eiu-ope  it  will  have  to  be  ••- 
vastly  different,  more  complex  and  mo)  j 
expensive  system  than  is  now  plannet'. 
With  a  currently  planned  capacity  t  » 
handle  15  simultaneous  tracks,  AWAC;j 
would  be  swamped  in  an  8,000-track-o  - 
day  enviromnent.  My  position  is  that  th? 
tactical  design  should  be  defined  before 
we  begin  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  in  the  May  1971; 
Armed  Forces  Journal  International  hi 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  technical  side  of 
the  AWACS  program  is  not  the  only  area 
where  doubt  and  confusion  reign.  Last 
year  the  Air  Force  was  planning  for  c. 
fleet  of  42  aircraft — 25  for  strategic  aii- 
defen.se,  10  for  tactical  and  7  for  train- 
ing and  attrition.  This  year,  while  the 
strategic  mission  has  apparently  been 
pushed  to  the  i-ear  the  total  number  of 
aircraft  was  mysteriously  dropped  to  34. 
Despite  repeated  efforts.  Congress  has 
yet  to  receive  a  justification  for  that 
number  and  a  specific  breakdown  ex- 
plaining where  the  aircraft  would  be  as  - 
signed.  This  is  all  the  more  important 
since  it  appears  that  Secretai-y  Schlesin- 
ger  has  virtually  eliminated  the  strategic 
mission. 

Accordingly,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  study  this  question  and  yes- 
terday I  received  an  excellent  report  on 
the  subject  prepared  by  Mi\  Charles 
Murphy,  a  defense  analyst  for  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  Congress'  struggle  to  get  an- 
swers from  the  Aii*  Force  that  the  most 
precise  description  of  AWACS  deploy- 
ment needs  has  come  from  tiie  Library 
of  Congress. 

In  short,  tliis  study  shows  that  the 
most  fundamental  decisions  about 
AWACS  deployment  eitlier  remain  imre- 
solved  or  are  being  finessed  to  avoid  con- 
gressional scrutiny  this  year.  This  studj* 
shows  that  there  is  no  valid  requirement 
for  34  AWACS  and,  if  our  NATO  alUes 
decide  to  buy  the  system — an  unlikely 
possibility — the  United  States  may  re- 
quire no  more  than  5  aircraft.  It  also 
shows  that  the  Air  Force  may  have  ex- 
panded the  tactical  mission  simply  to 
justify  buying  more  aircraft. 

Perhaps  more  important,  the  Libraiw 
of  Congress  study  shows  considerable 
doubt  over  the  number  of  aircraft  to  be 
assigned  to  NATO  and  whether  our 
NATO  allies  will  purchase  AWACS  on 
their  owti.  In  this  regard,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously that  our  NATO  allies  would  be  will- 
ing to  purchase  an  aircraft  as  expensive 
as  AWACS.  This  doubt  was  reinforced 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  read  a  quote  from 
General  Brown,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  General  Biown  said  in  testi- 
mony : 

I  think  the  development  of  what  they 
(N.\TO)  want  Is  possible,  and  we  can  achieve 
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it,  but  at  a  cost  that  they  may  s 
high. 
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But   there   Is   a  second 
NATO  may  not  want  AW  ACS 
Surope.  I  have  learned  that  a 
NATO  country  has  expressed 
cern  about  an  aircraft  which 
caprble  of  looking  down  and 
violating  sovereign  airspace  w 
traversing  national  borders, 
is  extremely  disconcerting  bee 
plies  that  the  United  States 
resistance  from  its  NATO 
ploying  AWACS  in  Europe  und 
cumstances.  Since  this  is 
mission  theater  for  AWACS,  I 
more   convinced   that 
make  no  decision  to  allow 
duction  until  this  matter  is 

It  should  be  noted  that  t 
study  recommends  strongly  tl: 
decision  should  not  be  made 
overcll  size  of  om-  AWACS 
NATO  has  determined  its  r 
The  study  points  out  that  if 
Department     proceeds     with 
plans,    27    aircraft    would 
funded  by  the  time  NATO 
termination  of  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  ar  i 
confusion  described  by  the 
any  better  than  Mr.  Murphy,  t 
I  would  therefore  recommen( 
that  my  colleagues,  especially 
the     Appropriations     Commit 
must  decide  whether  to  fund 
review  it  closely.  I  therefore 
mous  consent  that  the  Llbrarjr 
gress    study    dated    Jime    5, 
AWACS  be  printed  in  the  R 
point  and  that  it  be  follow 
transcript  of  my  testimony 
1974,  before  the  Appropriation; 
tee  on  AWACS. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

The  Library  of  Con 
Washington,  D.C.,  Ju 
To:  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 
From:    Charles  H.  Murphy,  Aaial 

tional  Defense. 
Via:   Charles  R.  Gellner,  Chief, 

fairs  Division. 
Subject:  Airborne  Warning  and 
tem  r AWACS). 

In  response  to  your  letter  of 
we  are  forwarding  the  attached 
proposed  AWACS  force  levels  and 

If  you  have  any  questions 
content  of  the  attached  report 
tional   information   is  desired, 
hesitate  to  call. 
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Tin:  Library  of  Congress 

CONGRESSIONAI.   RESEARCH 


TiTz   AniDORNE   Warning  and 

TEM  I  AWACS):   Missions  and 

To  date  most  of  the  coniroversj 
Ing  the  AWACS  program  has  foci 
issue  of  whether  or  not  these  air  :raft 
operate  effectively  in  a  "high  denfity 
pean  atr  battle.  Thus  far,  howi 
no  attention  has  been  given  to 
of  how  many  AWACS  aircraft  wiuld 
quired    to   support   U.S.   military 
worldwide  if  procurement  is 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  briely 
the  rationales  underlying  past,  p 
aliernative  AWACS  force  levels. 

The  size  of  the  AWACS  force  I  should  be 
determined  by  the  maximum  num  ber  of  mis- 
sions to  be  performed  per  day  iK  wartime. 
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The  number  of  missions  to  be  performed.  In 
turn,  would  be  affected  by  1 )  the  size  of  the 
geographical  area  to  be  covered;  2)  the  dura- 
tion of  each  sortie;  and  3)  whether  or  not 
continuous  or  Intermittent  coverage  is  de- 
sired. While  the  strategic  air  defense  '  mis- 
sion was  used  as  the  primary  justification  for 
the  program  thorugh  1973  and  while  the 
tactical  mission  was  not  formally  validated 
until  1970.  defense  planners  have  envisioned 
both  a  strategic  and  a  worldwide  tactical 
role  for  these  aircraft  since  the  inception 
of  the  program  in  the  early  1960"s.  Accord- 
ing to  these  plans,  AWACS  would  have  been 
used  to  support  the  strategic  air  defense 
of  the  continental  United  Siat«s  (CONUS), 
tactical  air  operations  in  Europe;,  and  con- 
tingency requirements  in  other  theaters,  .such 
as  Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  assumed  that  five 
AWACS  aircraft  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain each  orbit  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis,  in- 
cluding needs  associated  with  normal  main- 
tenance and  training.  Although  current  plans 
have  identified  a  need  for  sis  aircraft  to 
maintain  each  orbit  in  the  European  theater. 
none  of  the  current  estimates  appear  to 
allow  for  combat  attrition.  Depending  on  the 
number  of  missions  and  extent  of  coverage 
desired,  three  to  five  orbits — 15  to  25  air- 
craft— would  be  required  for  the- strategic 
air  defense  mission,  two  to  four  orbits — 
10  to  24  aircraft — for  Europe,  and  one  orbit — 
five  aircraft — for  other  worldwide  contin- 
gency requirements. 

Initially,  under  a  decision  made  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  in  No- 
vember 1968,  a  force  of  64  AWACS  aircraft 
was  planned  that  would  have  provided  a 
capability  to  perform  both  the  tactical  and 
strategic  mission  simultaneously  in  war- 
time. However,  in  February  1970.  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  reduced  the  size  of 
the  proposed  fleet  to  42  aircraft.  In  so  doing, 
he  also  formally  validated  the  requirement 
for  AWACS  in  a  tactical  role.  In  testimony 
before  Congress  in  February  1970.  defense 
officials  argued  that  Secretary  Laird's  action 
"did  not  deemphasize  the  air  defense  role  but 
was  Instead  a  formal  recognition  of  the  equal 
Importance  of  the  tactical  role  for  AWACS." ' 
but.  In  fact,  the  decision  to  cut  the  force  by 
22  aircraft  paradoxically  lead  to  a  significant 
downgrading  of  the  tactical  mission  at  the 
same  time  that  It  was  being  formally 
validated. 

With  the  64  AWACS  aircraft  planned  In 
November  1968,  the  distribution  of  aircraft 
by  mission  would  probably  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 25  for  strategic  air  defense,  24  for 
tactical  air  operations  in  Europe,  five  for 
air  operations  In  other  theaters,  and  the  re- 
maining 10  for  training  and  attrition.  By 
comparison,  of  the  42  aircraft  planned  for 
procurement  as  of  February  1970,  25  would 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  (ADC)  for  the  strategic  mission, 
10  to  the  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  for 
tactical  use,  and  seven  for  command  support 
and  training.  Thus,  while  the  CONUS  air  de- 
fense requirement  remained  unchanged  at  25 
aircraft,  the  number  of  aircraft  allocated  for 
tactical  purposes  was  decreased  from  an  esti- 
mated 29  to  10  aircraft.  The  decision  to  cur- 
tall  AWACS'  tactical  force  structure  In  1970 
was  related  to  an  all-out  Defense  Depart- 
ment effort  to  gain  congressional  approval 
of  a  pervasive  and  costly  strategic  defense 
system  that  would  have  included  the  Safe- 
guard Anti-balllstlc  Missile  System  as  well  as 
a  modernized  strategic  air  defense  force,  in- 
cluding AWACS.  a  new  interceptor  and  sur- 
face-to-alr-mlssile.  and  a  long-range,  all- 
altitude  radar  system. 

Although  the  Air  Force  has  argued  that 
"through  judicious  utilization  a  force  of  42 
AWACS  could  have  effectively  supported  both 
the   tactical   and   strategic   missions  simul- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


taneously  in  wartime."  •''  in  this  particular 
case,  the  simultaneous  mission  capability  was 
retained  by  reducing  the  number  of  planned 
tactical  orbits.  With  the  allocstlon  of  air- 
craft by  mission  planned  in  1968,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  support  at  least  five 
tactical  orbits,  four  orbits  in  Europe  ard 
one  elsewhere.  However,  with  the  allocations 
allowed  for  under  the  February  1970  deci- 
sion, it  would  have  been  possible  to  maintain 
only  two  tactical  orbits,  a  capability  that 
would  have  been  adequate  to  cover  either 
the  primary  battle  zone  in  Central  Europe 
cr  two  o'hcr  minor  contingencies  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  Indicates,  from 
February  1970  through  1973,  the  bulk  of  the 
AWACS  fleet — approximately  70  percent  of 
the  aircraft — was  earmarked  for  CONUS  air 
defease.  Thus,  up  until  recently,  the  primary 
justification  for  the  program  was  based  on  a 
requirement  to  provide  our  strategic  air  de- 
fense forces  with  an  advanced  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  capability.  Consequently, 
AWAC.S  was  included  In  the  strategic  forces 
budget  through  fiscal  year  (FY)  1974.  How- 
ever, in  calendar  years  (CY)  1972-73  a  de- 
finite shift  in  emphasis  occurred  in  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  program,  with  the  far  great- 
er importance  being  attached  to  the  tactical 
mission.  In  August  1973,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schleslnger  formally  changed  AWACS"  pri- 
mary mission.  As  a  result,  AWACS  funding 
was  transferred  to  the  general  purpose  forces 
budget  and  its  strategic  mission  was  rele- 
gated to  a  secondary  or  "backup"  role.  If  the 
system  Is  eventually  procured,  the  aircraft 
will  be  assigned  to  a  "general  purpose  pool" 
under  TAC  Instead  of  ADC  as  originally 
planned  and  will  be  used  primarily  to  "Im- 
prove the  air  defense  capabilities  of  our  gen- 
eral-purpose forces  to  Europe,"  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.'  In  line  with  these 
changes,  the  first  12  aircraft,  for  which  full 
procurement  fundings  is  requested  In  FY 
1975,  will  be  bought  for  use  In  the  "general- 
purpose  force  mission  rather  than  for  con- 
tinental air  defense."  = 

In  effecting  a  reversal  of  mission  priorities 
in  the  AWACS  program.  Secretary  Schle- 
slnger also  reduced  the  size  of  the  proposed 
fcrce  by  eight  aircraft,  from  the  42  planned 
a  year  ago  to  a  current  estimate  of  34  ar- 
craft.  According  to  some  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Etefense  apd  Congress,  the  plan 
to  buy  34  AWACS  ah-cjaft  is  "highly  tenta- 
tive,' and  some  see  a  definite  trend  toward 
a  further  reduction  of  possibly  ten  or  more 
aircraft.  To  date  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  provided  a  breakdown  of  how  the  34  air- 
craft would  be  allocated  by  mission  area.  In 
the  absence  of  such  Information,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  on  the  basis  of  plan- 
ned orbit  requirements  that  of  the  31  (UE) 
aircraft  that  will  be  in  an  operational  status, 
up  to  29  aircraft  would  be  assigned  tactical 
miisicns,  which  leaves  two  aircraft  xmac- 
counted  for.  Under  current  plans  three  of  the 
34  aircraft  would  be  in  a  nonoperational 
status,  i.e..  m  depot  maintenance.  While  the 
Defense  Department  officially  maintains  that 
the  decision  to  cut  the  force  in  late  1973 
stemmed  from  a  need  to  fund  other  high 
priority  Air  Force  programs.  It  would  appear 
that  this  change  was  also  based  on  two  other 
considerations:  1)  a  recommendation  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to  reduce 
the  quantity  to  loe  procured  and  2)  a  greatly 
reduced  need  for  a  dedicated  strategic 
AWACS. 

In  its  report  on  the  FY  1974  mUltary  pro- 
curement bill  hi  September  1973,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  expressed  the 
view  t.hat  the  "dual  mission"  capability  in- 
herent In  the  AWACS  design  "could  allow 
the  overall  quantity  to  be  reduced  from  the 
42  aircraft  programmed  (in  1973],"  and  It 
urged  "that  this  be  considered  while  the  pro- 
duction program  is  being  planned."  «  During 
a  subsequent  floor  statement  on  the  AWACS 
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program.  Senator  Cannon  elaborated  on  this 
point.  "The  flexibility  of  the  AWACS  should 
allow  a  lesser  number  of  airplanes  to  be  built 
fince  they  can  be  shifted  back  and  forth 
'..^tween  CONUS  bomber  defense  and  tactical 
warfare  applications  as  the  world  situation 
dictates  at  the  moment." ' 

The  Department  of  Defense  now  appears 
to  adhere  to  the  Committee's  view  of  how 
AWACS  should  be  employed.  While  defense 
officials  point  out  that  the  system  is  being 
procured  primarily  for  control  of  our  theater 
air  forces,  when  not  deployed  overseas  in  sup- 
port of  these  forces,  AWACS  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  general -purpose  pool  and  would 
therefore  be  available  for  CONUS  air  defense. 
In  brief  there  are  Indications  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  now  moving  toward 
a  decision  that  would  call  for  the  procure- 
ment of  enough  AWACS  aircraft  to  support 
one  mission  only,  though  the  current  plan 
to  buy  34  aircraft  would  provide  a  limited 
capability  to  perform  both  missions  simulta- 
neously. 

Proponents  of  a  dual  mission  might  argue 
that  the  procurement  of  a  single,  tactical 
AWACS  capability  Is  based  on  erroneous  as- 
sumptions. They  would  maintain  that  any 
major  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  would  evolve 
from  a  developing  regional  confrontation  and 
would  inevitably  Involve  the  possible  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  would  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  tactical  and  strategic  require- 
ment for  AWACS  would  in  all  probability 
coincide  In  wartime.  However,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  assume,  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does,  that  air  defense  of  CONUS  "Is  of 
little  practical  value  without  an  effective 
anti-missile  defense,"  *•  then  the  procurement 
of  a  single  mission  capability  for  AWACS 
might  be  a  prudent  course  of  action. 

In  view  of  the  reversal  of  mission  priorities 
in  the  AWACS  programs,  ongoing  cutbacks  in 
deployed  air  defense  forces,  and  recent 
changes  In  strategic  planning,  some  have 
questioned  the  need  to  procure  AWACS  for 
the  CONUS  air  defense  mission.  They  con- 
tend that  this  mission  In  now  Inconsistent 
with  overall  strategic  policy  and  that  it  is 
being  used  as  a  device  to  Justify  a  larger 
AWACS  fleet  than  the  tactical  mission  alone 
would  Justify.  Reenforcing  this  view  is  the 
fact  that  only  eight  aircraft  were  deleted 
from  the  production  program,  not  the  25 
opponents  expected. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  appears  ready  to 
abandon  the  strategic  air  defense  mission. 
In  a  report  to  the  Congress  in  March  1974, 
he  stated  that  a  "CONUS  air  defense  system 
structured  primarily  for  peacetime  surveil- 
lance would  not  require  an  AWACS  force,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  Is  to  provide  a 
survlvable  means  of  control  of  air  defense  air- 
craft in  a  nuclear  war  environment."  Since 
the  primary  emphasis  in  U.S.  air  defense  Is 
shifting  to  peacetime  stu-veillance  and  con- 
trol of  airspace  and  warning  of  bomber  at- 
tack. Secretary  Schleslnger's  statements  seem 
to  suggest  that  AWACS  might  not  be  needed 
at  all  for  CONUS  air  defense.  However,  while 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  greatly  mini- 
mized the  strategic  requirement  for  AWACS, 
this  mission  Is  still  being  used  by  the  Air 
Force  to  Justify  a  significant  portion  of  the 
program. 

Assuming  that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
still  planning  to  use  AWACS  for  strategic  air 
defense  and  assuming  that  tactical  require- 
ments have  not  changed  over  the  past  year, 
then  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  20  to  25 
aircraft  are  currently  earmarked  for  CONUS 
air  defense.  While  officials  at  ADC  now  con- 
cede that  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
AWACS  aircraft — possibly  as  few  as  four — 
would  be  needed  to  fulfill  peacetime  air  de- 
fense objectives,  they  stUl  maintain  that  25 
AWACS  would  be  required  to  support  stra- 
tegic air  defense  operations  in  wartime.  A 
force  of  this  size  would  be  capable  of  main- 
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talnlng  five  orbits,  yielding  full.  360  degree 
coverage  of  the  contlnenttil  United   States. 
Such    extensive    coverage,    however,    would 
seem  to  be  Inconsistent  with  current  war- 
time objectives  which  call  for  a  "limited  de- 
fense  against   a  small   bomber  attack."   If 
AWACS  were  deployed  to  cover  the  primary 
"bomber  threat  corridors"   only,   for  exam- 
ple, the  wartime  CONUS  mission  could  prob- 
ably be  performed  by  a  much  smaller  force, 
perhaps  as  few  as  15  aircraft  (three  orbits). 
Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  de- 
termination was  made  to  "kill"  the  strategic 
requirement  for  AWACS,  then  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  a  fleet  of  more  than   15 
nircraft.  In  the  past  Defense  Department  and 
Air  Force  witnesses  have  told  Congress  that 
10  to   15  AWACS  would  be  needed  to  per- 
form   tactical    missions    worldwide    if    the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  were  eliminated 
altogether.  However,  current  plans  now  iden- 
tify a  need  for  20  to  24  aircraft  to  support 
wartime  air  operations  In  Europe  alone,  plus 
an  additional  five  aircraft  for  use  in  other 
theaters  for  a  total  of  up  to  29  aircraft  as- 
signed  tactical   missions.  This  plan  differs 
slightly   with    Information   supplied   to   the 
Senate    Armed    Services   Committee   by   the 
Air  Force  on  February  7,  1974.  At  that  time 
General    Brown,   Chief   of   Staff   of   the   Air 
Force,  reported  that  current  plans  would  re- 
quire an  active  force  of  25  AWACS  exclu- 
sively for  the  tactical  mission.  Whereas  plans 
in  effect  in  CY  1970-73  called  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  orbits  (10  aircraft)   to  cover 
the  primary  battle  zone  tn  Central  Europe, 
military  planners  now  appear  to  be  expand- 
ing this  requirement  to  four  orbits  in  order 
to  cover  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of 
Europe  as  well.  This  change  would,  in  turn, 
more   than  double  the  number  of  AWACS 
needed  for  Europe  In  wartime,  from  10  to  24 
aircraft.  At  the  same  time  they  are  planning 
to  operate  each  European  orbit  with  six  in- 
stead of  the  five  aircraft  normally  needed  to 
sustain  each  orbit  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis, 
a   modification   that   might   be   based   on   a 
greater  distance  to  and  from  planned  orbit 
areas.  Although  the  above  discussion  presents 
the  basic  rationale  for  changes  In  tactical  re- 
quirements. I.e.,  the  desire  to  expand  cover- 
age to  include  the  northern  and  southern 
fianks,   a  number  of  questions  bearing  di- 
rectly on  these  requirements  remain  to  be 
answered.  For  example,  would  two  orbits — 
10  aircraft — be  adequate  to  cover  the  whole 
European  battle  area?  Would  there  be  a  sig- 
nificant air  threat  over  the  northern  and 
southern    flanks?    Would    coverage    of    the 
flanks  (Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
Scandinavia   and    the   North    Sea)    be    the 
Navy's  responsibility?  Could  the  Navy  car- 
rier-based E-2  fleet  early   warning  aircraft 
perform  this  function? 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  aircraft 
needed  for  the  tactical  mission  is  also  being 
generated  by  the  posslbUity  that  certain 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
countries  may  be  Interested  In  AWACS. 
While  some  defense  officials  contend  that 
NATO  is  giving  "serious  consideration"  to 
buying  from  12  to  13  aircraft,  others  believe 
that  a  NATO  buy  is  still  very  much  In  doubt 
mainly  because  of  the  system's  high  cost.  If 
NATO  were  to  decide  to  buy  a  specified  num- 
ber of  AWACS,  this  would  tmdoubtedly  re- 
duce our  force  requirements.  For  example. 
If  NATO  opted  to  purchase  12  to  24  of  these 
aircraft,  this  country  would  not  need  to  pro- 
cure any  aircraft  for  the  European  mission, 
which  could,  in  turn,  reduce  our  overall  re- 
quirements to  as  few  as  five  aircraft,  provided 
there  were  no  need  for  the  CONUS  air  de- 
fense mission.  For  these  reasons,  a  flnal  de- 
cision as  to  the  number  of  AWACS  aircraft 
needed  In  our  inventory  should  not  be  made 
until  NATO  has  determined  its  needs.  How- 
ever, If  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
ceeds with  the  existing  production  plan,  27 
aircraft  woiUd  have  been  funded  by  the 
time  NATO  has  made  such  a  determination 


(December  1975).  A  force  of  27  aircraft 
might  be  far  in  excess  of  our  needs  if  NATO 
procured  12  or  more  aircraft  and  If  the 
strategic  air  defense  mission  were  elimi- 
nated. On  the  other  hand.  If  NATO  placed 
such  an  order  and  a  decision  were  made  to 
retain  the  CONUS  air  defense  mission,  a 
force  of  15  to  20  aircraft  would  probably 
satisfy  our  needs. 

Alternative  ]OTce  levels 

TABLE  l.-FORCE  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  ALL  MISSIONS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 

(Number  of  aircraft] 


Mission 

Full 
coverage 

High 

(Conus)/ 

Limited            low 

coverage  (Europe) ' 

High 
(Europe) 
low 
(Conus) 

Conus  sir  defense. 

Europe 

Otfier  theaters... 

'25 

» 20-24 

5 

•15              25 

•  10-12         10-12 

5                5 

15 

20-24 

5 

Total 

50-54 

30-32         40-42 

40-45 

'  Would  provide  full  coverage  of  the  continental  United  States 
and  limited  coverage  in  Europe. 

■'  Would  provide  limited  coverage  of  the  continental  United 
states  and  full  coverage  in  Europe. 

2  Would  provide  full,  360-degree  coverage  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

*  Would  provide  limited  coverage  of  the  primary  "bomber 
threat  corridors." 

;  Would  provide  full  coverage  of  the  primary  battle  zone  in 
Central  Europe  as  v*ell  as  the  northern  and  southern  flanks. 

'  Would  provide  coverage  of  the  primary  battle  zone  in 
Central  Europe. 

Note:  Figures  in  this  table  exclude  requirements  for  combat 
attrition  and  depot  maintenance. 

TABLE    II.- FORCE    REQUIRED    TO    PERFORM    TACTICAL 
MISSION  ONLY 

(Number  of  aircraft) 


Mission 


Full 
coverage 


Limited 
coverage 


Europe 120-24  510-12 

Other  theaters 5-5  5-5 

Total » 25-29  iTTy 


'  Would  provide  full  coverage  of  the  primary  battle  zone  in 
central  Europe  as  well  as  the  northern  and  southern  flanks 

•'  Would  provide  coverage  of  the  primary  battle  zone  in  central 
Europe. 

J  May  represent  current  force  structure. 

Note:  Figures  In  this  table  exclude  requirements  for  combjt 
attrition  and  depot  maintenance. 

Major  considerations  bearing  on  AWACS 
force  structure 

1.  The  plan  to  buy  34  AWACS  is  "highly 
tentative,"  and  some  foresee  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  ten  or  more  aircraft. 

2.  While  planning  appears  to  be  moving 
toward  a  decision  that  would  call  for  the 
procurement  of  enough  aircraft  to  support 
one  mission  only,  the  tactical  and  strategic 
requirement  (if  any)  for  AWACS  would  prob- 
ably conflict  In  wartime. 

3.  Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
greatly  minimized  the  CONUS  ah-  defense 
requirement  for  AWACS,  this  mission  is  still 
being  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  justify  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  program.  In  the  pa3t, 
25  aircraft  were  earmarked  for  strategic  mis- 
sions. However,  the  allocation  of  this  many 
aircraft  to  the  CONUS  air  defense  mission 
would  b©  inconsistent  with  current  objec- 
tives, which  call  for  a  "limited  defense  against 
a  small  bomber  attack."  A  force  of  perhaps 
15  aircraft  could  probably  cover  the  primary 
"bomber  threat  corridors." 

4.  While  the  strategic  mission  is  still  being 
used  as  a  major  Justification  for  the  program, 
the  current  allocation  of  aircraft  by  mitsiou 
shows  that  all  but  five  of  the  34 -aircraft  pro- 
gram are  earmarked  for  tactical  missions. 

5.  In  1973  Defense  Department  witnesses 
told  Congress  that  If  the  CONUS  air  defense 
mission  were  eliminated  altogether,  10  to  15 
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aircraft    would    be    needed    to 
tactical  mission.  Such  a  force  woul( 
ble  of  performing  either  the  tactlci  1 
leglc  mission  In  wwtime  but  not 
^ions  simultaneously. 

6.  The  number  of  aircraft  ass 
missions  was  Increased  from  the  1 
a  year  ago  to  a  current  estimate  ol 
r.ircraft.  including  as  many  as  24 
?.loue.  Military  planners  expanded 
pean  requirement  from  two  to  four 
from   10  to  24  aircraft  so  as  to 
•lorihern  and  southern  flanks.  This 
or  requirements  seems  to  raise  a 
questions  that  have  not  yet  been 

7.  In  light  of  the  reversal  of  m' 
Itles  in  the  AWACS  program 
gust  1973  and  the  previous  positi 
Defense   Department   that   only    1 
were   needed   for   the   tactical    mi: 
expansion  of  the  number  of  AWAC^ 
for  the  tactical  mission  to  29     ' 
to  undermine  the  credibility  of  th  ; 
request  for  34  aircraft.  This,  In  tur 
some  opponents  to  conclude  that 
tegic  mission  is  being  used  as  a 
Justify  a  larger  AWACS  fleet  than  " 
mission  alone  would  Justify. 

8.  NATO  is  said  to  be  giving  "ser 
sideration"  to  buying  from  12  to  3( 
li  NATO  bought  12  or  more  alrci 
tr.S.  requirements  could  be  limited 
as  five  aircraft,  provided  there  wen 
to  procure  for  the  CONUS  air 
slon. 

9.  A  final  decision  should  not  be 
to  the  overall  size  of  our  AWACS 
NATO  has  determined  Its  AWACS 
ments.  Hovever.  If  the  Defense 
proceeds    with    existing    plans,    27 
would  have  been  funded  by  the 
reaches    such    a    determination, 
bought  12  or  more  aircraft,  a  forc^ 
size  might  be  far  In  excess  of  our 

Charles  H.  Murphy 
Analyst  in  National 

Foreign  Affairs  D 

June  4.  1074. 
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Testimony  of  Senator  Thomas  P. 
Mat  15.  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much 
opportunity   to   testify   before    the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Air  Force's 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWAfcS) . 

FYankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  almost  as 
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I  ACLETON, 


the 
Defense 
Airborne 


disturbed  today  by  thhe  techniques  employed 
to  "sell"  AWACS  to  Congress  as  I  am  by  the 
total  confusion  that  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  know  that  this  subcommittee  Is  working 
hard  to  assure  that  the  money  available  In 
the  federal  budget  for  defense  goes  to  those 
items  which  do  the  most  to  keep  America 
militarily  strong.  And  I  know  that  you  are 
working  bard  to  assure  that  defense  systems 
are  developed  in  a  sensible  way  that  will 
assure  that  the  weapons  cur  military  uses 
will  be  the  most  effective  our  Increasingly 
limited  financial  resources  can  buy.  I  thor- 
oughly support  that  very  sound  philosophy. 
But,  for  just  this  reason,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  Congress  Is  now  being  asked  to 
sp>end  more  than  half  a  billion  tax  dollars  to 
purchase  a  system  which  1 )  has  net  even 
been  defined,  2)  will  not  be  fully  tested  until 
the  entire  fleet  of  aircraft  is  bought  and  paid 
for,  and  3)  will  have  grave  difficulty  operat- 
ing effectively  and  surviving  while  perform- 
ing Its  primary  mission. 

Last  year  during  considerntion  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  Air  Force  presented  the 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees with  the  results  of  what  appeared  to  be 
a  very  comprehensive  effectiveness  study  on 
AWACS  entitled  "SABER  SCAN."  It  was  an 
impressive  presentation.  There  was  only  one 
thing  wrong — It  was  based  on  a  number  of 
false  assumptions. 

At  my  request  GAO  carefully  analj'zed 
S.VBER  SCAN  and  the  back-up  data  used  to 
support  Its  conclusions.  G.^O's  defense 
analysts  completely  discredited  the  study. 
In  short,  Congress  had  been  hoodwinked  by 
the  Air  Force  during  Its  consideration  of  the 
PY-1974  AWACS  request. 

The  complete  GAO  report  on  the  AWACS 
program  was  forwarded  to  this  committee  In 
early  March  and  for  that  reason  I  will  not 
dwell  on  Its  contents.  It  Is  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  Issues  this  committee  must  ad- 
dress and  It  recommends  that  FY-1975  pro- 
duction funding  for  AWACS  be  deferred.  It  is 
an  eminently  reasonable  recommendation 
by  an  agency  of  Congress  possessing  the 
technical  expertise  we  so  badly  need  to 
evaluate  the  defense   budget. 

I  would  like  today  to  enumerate  the  rea- 
sons why  I  feel  that  the  GAO  recommenda- 
tion should  not  be  Ignored  by  this  committee. 
Following  are  assertions  the  Air  Force  has 
made  to  Congress  concerning  AWACS  and 
the  reasons  I  consider  them  to  be  either 
erroneous  or  misleading: 

1.  The  Air  Force  has  testified  that  the  12 
AWACS  requested  this  year  will  be  fully 
capable  of  performing  the  tactical  European 
mission. 

In  fact,  the  12  aircraft  will  be  buUt  In  the 
strategic,  or  CORE,  configuration — the  con- 
figuration suitable  for  the  obsolete  air  de- 
fense role,  a  role  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  cancelled  last  year.  A  letter  from 
Deputy  Secretary  William  Clements  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  recognizes  that 
fact  and  points  up  the  need  for  major 
changes  to  achieve  a  design  capable  of  per- 
forming the  much  xaate  complicated  tactical 
Job: 

".  .  .  it  Is  evident  that  a  more  capable  con- 
figuration than  the  CORE  is  essential  to  sup- 
port General  Purpo.se  Tactical  Forces.  The 
effective  Integration  of  command  and  con- 
trol In  Joint  operations  requires  additional 
(Intelligence)  equipment  .  .  .  identification 
(devices),  communications,  data  transfer, 
command  and  control  and  a  measure  of  self- 
defense." 

Secretary  Clements  and  his  Defense  Sys- 
tems Acquisition  Review  Council  then  di- 
rected the  Air  Force  to  conduct  extensive 
tests  to  determine  what  the  tactical  configu- 
ration should  be.  That  configuration  has  yet 
to  be  defined,  and  could  not  poeslbly  be  vali- 
dated until  operational  tests  have  been  per- 
formed. 
In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 


Committee,  GAO  even  more  explicitly  de- 
scribed the  problems  of  designing  the  tactical 
AWACS : 

"The  change  In  the  primary  mission  em- 
phasis from  strategic  to  tactical  requires  that 
more  and  better  equipment  of  all  types, 
computers,  processors,  displays,  and  particu- 
larly communications  equipment,  be  on 
board  the  aircraft.  Thus,  the  question  exists 
as  to  whether  all  of  the  needed  systems  can 
be  Installed  in  the  aircraft,  can  be  Integrated 
so  as  to  function  properly  together,  can  In- 
terface with  a  large  number  of  command 
and  control  systems  now  being  operated  In 
Europe  by  U.S.  and  NATO  ally  forces,  and 
whether  the  sj-stem  will  have  the  needed 
tracking  and  conununicatlon  capacity  to  ac- 
complish its  mission." 

The  GAO  went  on  to  recommend  that 
Congress  "defer  funding  for  production  mod- 
els of  the  AWACS  until  the  Air  Force  veri- 
fies and  demonstrates  through  tests  that  a 
viable  and  useful  tactical  configuration  can 
be  developed."  There  is  good  reason  for  that 
recommendation  for  caution,  for  there  are 
grave  doubts  that  AWACS  will  ever  be  viable 
in  the  tactical  environment  of  Europe. 

2.  The  Air  Force  has  testified  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  jam  AWACS  with  ground- 
based  Jammers  in  a  European  environment. 

A  GAO  technical  consultant  has  prepared 
mathematical  calculations  showing  that 
AWACS  could  be  completely  blacked  out  by 
ground-based  Jammers  from  within  200  miles 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  This  Jamming  could  be 
accomplished  with  Inexpensive  and  unso- 
phisticated Jammers  capable  of  returning  to 
any  AWACS  frequency.  This  tj-pe  of  Jam- 
ming would  completely  overwhelm  the 
AWACS  side-lobes  and  black  out  Its  radar. 

Last  week  the  Air  Force  finally  provided 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  Its  own 
calculations — Intended  to  refute  GAO's 
claim.  Instead,  the  Air  Force  figures,  even 
though  they  optimize  the  efficiency  of  the 
AWACS  radar  far  beyond  the  listed  specifica- 
tions, actually  confirm  that  GAO  was  cor- 
rect. The  GAO  calculations  have  been  Inde- 
pendently verified  by  other  authorities  on 
radar  technology,  and  I  would  welcome  their 
review  by  any  radar  expert. 

There  are  also  two  other  ways  In  which 
the  main  beam  of  the  AWACS  radar  can  be 
compromised  by  ECM  techniques.  These 
methods  are  classified,  but  I  will  be  pleased 
to  provide  the  committee  with  the  pertinent 
information  by  letter. 

Obviously,  when  the  tactical  AWACS  Is  de- 
signed It  will  have  to  be  tested  against  the 
full  range  of  ECM  threats.  But  right  now  the 
evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  AWACS  will 
be  unable  to  fulfill  Its  primary  tactical  re- 
quirement— control  of  friendly  aircraft  over 
enemy  territory  In  a  European  conflict. 

3.  The  Air  Force  has  testified  that  AWACS 
would  be  relatively  survivable  In  a  European 
air  battle. 

Common  sense  counters  such  a  claim. 
AWACS,  flying  at  35,000  feet  and  at  subsonic 
speeds,  would  be  a  high  priority  target  for 
the  numerous  enemy  aircraft  we  will  con- 
front in  a  European  air  battle,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  flying  at  MACH  3,  and  at 
80,000  feet, 

AWACS,  emitting  high-power  radar  and 
Infra-red  energy,  would  be  extremely  vulner- 
able to  radar-homing  and  Infra-red  missiles. 
AWACS  would  be  particularly  vulnerable 
when  Its  radar  Is  blacked  out,  or  when  other 
ECM  tricks  are  being  used  against  it.  If  It 
Is  forced  to  retreat,  It  will,  of  course,  be  un- 
able to  perform  its  primary  mission,  leaving 
our  flghters  stranded  over  enemy  territory. 

AWACS  has  no  fighting  capability  of  Its 
own.  A  large  number  of  our  fighter  aircraft 
would,  therefore,  have  to  forego  their  own 
primary  mission — offensively  engaging  the 
enemy — to  come  to  AWACS'  assistance.  I 
personally  don't  think  we  should  have  to 
sacrifice  part  of  our  main  line  of  defense  to 
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protect  an  $80  million  command  and  control 
ship  which  may  not  even  be  able  to  com- 
mand and  control  if  the  enemy  decides  to 
jam  it. 

I  have  thus  far  discussed  what  I  consider 
the  central  Issues  that  must  be  resolved  by 
this  committee  In  deciding  to  fund  AWACS 
production.  But  there  are  other  Issues  as 
well  which  give  the  AWACS  program  an  aura 
of  total  confusion.  For  example: 

Last  year  when  a  total  AWACS  fleet  of 
42  aircraft  was  projected,  the  Deputy  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  testified  that  ".  .  .  25 
aircraft  are  designated  for  ADC  (air  defense) 
and  10  for  TAG.  Seven  aircraft  are  designed 
for  .  .  .  training."  A  number  of  other  De- 
fense officials  addressed  the  tactical  require- 
ment In  testimony  and  the  highest  estimate 
cf  need  they  made  was  15  tactical  aircraft. 

In  his  March  posture  statement.  Secretary 
Schleslnger  stated  that  "A  CONUS  air  de- 
fense system  structured  primarily  for  peace- 
time suveillance  (the  current  air  defense 
mission)  would  not  require  an  AWACS 
force." 

If  the  air  defense  role  has  been  eliminated, 
what  Is  the  Justification  for  a  fleet  of  34 
AWACS?  Thus  far,  the  Air  Force  has  failed 
to  answer  the  question. 

The  AWACS  contract  with  Boeing  con- 
tains a  highly  unusual  clause  calling  for  pay- 
ments by  the  government  of  up  to  $311  mil- 
lion over  a  14-month  period  If  the  produc- 
tion option  Is  not  exercised  in  December 
1974.  Although  It  remains  a  mystery,  that 
clause  was  probably  agreed  to  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  Boeing  707  commercial  line 
would  close  down  and  that  the  government 
would  have  to  assume  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  line  open  waiting  for  the  AWACS 
order.  This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 

Boeing  Vice  President  Clarence  Wilde  was 
recently  quoted  as  saying  that  the  707  line 
would  remain  open  Indefinitely,  and  added: 

"We  are  telling  our  military  friends  to 
bring  in  orders  when  they  can  and  mean- 
while we  will  continue  to  build  commercial 
707's." 

The  $311  million  apparently  may  be  ex- 
pended to  begin  building  AWACS  even  before 
regular  production  money  Is  appropriated  by 
Congress.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
only  purpose  this  controversial  clause  serves 
is  to  circumscribe  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. It  most  certainly  does  not  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Air  Force  claims  that  our  allies  are 
very  Interested  in  AWACS  and  that  sales  to 
NATO  will  help  lower  the  costs.  However,  a 
recent  "Aviation  Week"  articles  states  that 
"NATO  has  looked  closely  at  AWACS  and, 
as  one  NATO  officer  put  It,  'winced'  at  the 
estimated  $80  million  unit  cost." 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  has  failed  to 
ascertain  who  will  foot  the  bill  for  equip- 
ping NATO  aircraft  with  the  IFF  devices  ne- 
cessary to  communicate  with  AWACS.  This, 
and  the  need  to  integrate  AWACS  with  the 
NATO  command  and  control  .  ystem,  repre- 
sents a  large  hidden  cost.  If  our  NATO  allies 
are  really  Interested  in  AWACS,  they  should 
be  asked  to  begin  immediately  to  assist 
us  with  the  development  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  this  program  Is  being  pushed  ahead  so 
fast  when  there  are  so  many  unanswered 
questions. 

There  Is  no  foreseeable  national  emer- 
gency requiring  the  immediate  use  of  an 
operational  AWACS.  And  it  cannot  be  argued 
that  the  system  can  be  used  as  a  "bargain- 
ing chip"  In  arms  limitation  negotiations.  I, 
therefore,  remain  mystlfled  as  to  why  we 
are  being  asked  to  risk  so  much  money  on 
an  undeflned  and  untried  system  which  has 
no  fighting  capability  of  its  own  and  which 
may,  in  the  end,  prove  unworkable. 

In  his  March  posture  statement  Secretary 
Schleslnger  said  ".  .  .  It  is  faster  and  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  Insure  the  proper  per- 
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formance  of  the  key  components  (of  com- 
plex weapons  systems)  before  proceedings 
with  full-scale  development."  That  is  exactly 
the  rationale  liehlnd  my  recommendation  to 
this  committee  to  eliminate  the  $550  mil- 
lion requested  for  AWACS  production.  The 
$220  million  requested  for  R&D  Is  more 
than  ample  and  should  be  used  to  develop 
and  test  the  tactical  AWACS  design. 

This  Subcommittee  is  confronted  with  the 
monumental  task  of  reducing  waste  whUe 
preserving  a  strong  national  defense.  In  the 
case  of  AWACS.  these  compatible  goals  are 
best  served  by  our  insistence  on  a  more  de- 
liberate developmental  and  test  program. 


ExHuirr  1 

COMrTROLLER  GENERAL  OF 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  May  15, 1974. 
T>-16305S. 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  E.acleton. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Eaoleton:  In  response  to 
your  letters  of  March  15  and  AprU  18,  1974. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  continued 
to  monitor  the  test  program  for  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS)  pro- 
gram. 

System  Integration  Demonstration  (SID) 
testing  was  started  In  March  1974  and  Is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  In  October  1974. 
During  this  period  the  mission  avionics  sys- 
tems, using  the  preliminary  radar  design  and 
critical  components  of  other  avlonlc  sys- 
tems, are  to  be  tested  to  show  that  they  can 
function  together.  The  aircraft  being  used 
Is  considerably  less  complex  than  the 
"CORE"  configuration  which  the  Air  Force 
has  indicated  is  designed  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum tactical  and  strategic  mission  needs 
for  AWACS. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  the  Air  Force 
requested  funds  to  procure  the  so-called 
Block  I  configured  aircraft,  that  is  "CORE", 
plus  a  self-defense  system  and  a  satellite 
communication  system.  Subsequent  Blocks 
(n  and  ni)  might  include  enhancements 
needed  for  the  tactical  mission  such  a  spe- 
cial identification  friend  or  foe  equipment 
and  expanded  command  and  control  cap- 
abilities. No  final  declson  has  been  reached 
by  the  Air  Force  on  the  conflguratlons  of 
the  later  procurements  planned. 

It  appears  that  during  SID  testing  the  Air 
Force  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  solutions 
to  some  of  the  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  as  expressed  in 
a  November  2,  1973.  memorandum  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  To  date,  one 
change  has  been  formally  proposed  to  the 
original  SID  test  plan  which  adds  simulated 
tests  to  demonstrate  simultaneous  close  con- 
trol intercepts  against  moving  targets.  Other 
revisions  are  being  investigated  by  the  Air 
Force. 

Because  not  all  plans  have  been  finalized 
we  cannot  be  sure  at  this  time  if  stifflclent 
tests  can  be  planned  and  accomplished  to 
provide  adequate  data  on  AWACS  prior  to 
December  1974  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  scheduled  to  consider  a  production 
decision.  F*urther,  slgnlflcant  amounts  of  De- 
velopment Test  and  Evaluation  (DT&E)  are 
scheduled  extending  through  1977 — after  all 
planned   AWACS   have   been   procured. 

The  testing  now  scheduled  for  completion 
subsequent  to  December  1974  is  shown  be- 
low. The  DT&E  plan  defining  these  tests  is 
due  to  be  finalized  by  late  Spring  or  early 
Summer  1974. 

description  op  the  test  to  be  performed  and 
scheduled  completion  date 

Avionics  subsystem  performance  verlflca- 
tlon,  February  1977. 

System  performance  verification : 

Block  I  aircraft,  March  1977. 

Enhancement  beyond  the  Block  I  con- 
figuration (this  decision  is  now  scheduled  to 
be  made  In  June  1974),  March  1978. 


Operational  test  and  evaluation  of  veri- 
fied systems: 

Operational  suitability  testing  (Initial 
operational  testing  using  the  brassboard 
radar  Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  October 
1974),  March  1977. 

Qualification  tests  of  subsystems  being 
considered  for  AWACS  tactical  mission : 

Self-defcnso  system.  December  1975. 

Communications  satellite  link,  December 
1975. 

Special  identification,  friend  or  foe  (except 
antenna) ,  December  1975. 

Tactical  data  link — Time  division  multiple 
access  (TDMA),  December  1976. 

As  we  have  previously  Indicated,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  "CORE"  configura- 
tion was  designed  for  the  less  demanding 
strategic  mission.  The  number  of  aircraft  to 
be  tracked,  the  Jamming  potential  of  the 
enemy,  the  command  and  commuDlcations 
problems,  and  the  threat  to  AWACS  Itself, 
would  be  much  less  when  operating  In  the 
United  States  than  that  faced  In  Europe  with 
a  major  land  war  being  waged.  The  change 
In  the  primary  mission  eniphasis  from  stra- 
tegic to  tactical  requires  that  more  and  bet- 
ter equipment  of  all  types,  computers,  pro- 
cessors, displays,  and  particularly  communi- 
cations equipment,  be  on  board  the  aircraft. 
Thus,  the  question  exists  as  to  whether  all 
of  the  needed  systems  can  be  Installed  in 
the  aircraft,  can  be  integrated  so  as  to  func- 
tion properly  together,  can  interface  with  a 
large  number  of  command  and  control  sys- 
tems now  being  operated  In  Europe  by  V.  S. 
and  NATO  ally  forces,  and  whether  the  sys- 
tem will  have  the  needed  tracking  and  com- 
munication capacity  to  accomplish  Its  mis- 
sion. 

We  still  believe,  as  Indicated  in  our  March 
11,  1974,  report  to  you,  that  the  viability  of 
AWACS  for  the  European  mission  should  be 
demonstrated  before  production.  Since  there 
has  been  no  urgent  requirement  demon- 
strated for  the  AWACS,  It  would  seem  pru- 
dent to  defer  the  production  decision  until 
sufficient  confldence  In  the  system's  per- 
formance can  be  obtained  from  engineering 
and  operational  tests. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  AWACS 
program  and  report  to  you,  or  your  staff,  peri- 
odically as  may  be  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Keller, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 


Major  STtmiES  Used  by  GAO  in  Review  or 
AWACS,  October  1973  to  March  1974 

1.  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Studies  and 
Analysis,  Saber  Scan  Vols.  I  to  VI  (Washing- 
ton: Hdqtrs.,  USAF,  July  1973). 

Volume  I:  Study  of  AWACS  Operational 
Requirements  and  Force  Structure  for 
DSARC  IIB — Executive  Summary  (SABER 
SCAN). 

Volume  II:  Evaluation  of  the  Need  for 
AWACS  In  a  Modernized  CONUS  Air  De- 
fense Force  (SABER  SCAN— STRATEGIC). 

Volume  III:  An  Evaluation  of  the  AWACS 
in  a  NATO/ WARSAW  PACT  Conflict  (SABER 
SCAN— TACTICAL) . 

Volume  IV:  AWACJS  Brassboard  Demon- 
stration In  the  Eurofkean  Environment 
(SABER  SCAN— ALPHA) . 

Volume  V:  Southeast  Asia  Warning  and 
Control  Study   (SABER  SCAN— BRAVO). 

Volume  VI:  Analysis  of  Tactical  (3onamand 
and  Control  Systems  In  the  Middle  East 
(SABER  SCAN — CHARLIE). 

2.  Alfred  S.  Benzlger,  Col.,  USAF,  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) 
lOT&E  Phase  1,  Final  Report  (U)  (Eglln 
AFB,  Fla.:  USAF  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Cen- 
ter. August  1973) 

3.  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Concept  of 
Operations  for  a  Tactical  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (TAW ACS),  (Langley 
AFB,  Va.:  Hdq.  Tactical  Air  Command, 
September  10,  1973) 
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4.  The  Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinge  ■ 
Policy   and   Planning   Guidance 
ton:     Office    of    th©    Secretary    of 
September  28.  1973) 

5.  Memorandixm,  Deputy  Secretaty 
f  .-use  for  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porci  f 
l^er  2.  1973. 
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Exhibit  2 
New  Look  at  a  NATO  Am 
The   22  USAP   tactical   air  __. 
ployed  In  Western  Europe  face  a  mtich 
Intense  and  far  different  air  war 
can  airmen  fought  In  Southeast 

With  2.800  planes— most  of  the^i 
air    fighters — Warsaw    Pact    forces 
with  2.700  NATO  aircraft  could  , 
many  as  8.000  combat  aircraft  ti_ 
Just  in  NATO's  Central  Region.  In 
there  were  fewer  than  1.200  tracks 
Southeast  Asia  on  an  average  daj 
the  peak  of  the  Vietnam  air  war 
1968  (and  fewer  than  500  a  day  o 
Vietnam  itself). 

For    the    entire    Vietnam    war. 
through    early    1973.    tactical    air 
averaged  only  half  the  July  1968 
fewer  than  700  tracks  per  day  over 
theater  and   only   120  per  day  ov 
Vietnam.    On    this   basis,   a   NATO 
would  be  6  to  12  times  more 
what     American     airmen 
Vietnam. 

By  the  time  deployed  forces  are 
(U.S.  tac  air,  for  Instance,  would 
22  squadrons  to  60.  with  supporting 
and  ECM  aircraft),  a  NATO  air 
be  2  to  3  times  more  intense  than 
above  suggest. 

A  NATO  air  war  would  be  so 

other  respects  that  some  Pentagon 
suggest   Southeast   Asia   provided 
"negative"    experience    and    trainii 
now  has  to  be  overcome  as  thlnkinj 
on  the  Warsaw  Pact.  They  cite  the 
examples: 

Air  forces  of  6  or  7  Warsaw  Pact 
and  5  or  6  NATO  countries  might  be 
in   the   skies  over   Central   Europe 
posing  a  command  and  control  c: 
totally  different  dimensions; 

Electronic    countermeasures    and 
defense   ground   environment   woul< 
more  sophisticated  than  in  North 
Vietnam; 

Air-to-air  loss  rates  covild  run  huildr 
times  higher.  Whereas  only  75  U.£ 
were  shot  down  over  North  Vletnan  i 
to-air   combat   during   S'/i    years 
planners  remember  that  the  U.S. 
planes  to  German  fighters  in  only 
during  World  War  II.  They  are 
mindful  that  counting  losses  on  both 
air-to-air  loss  rates  during  the  October 
Klppur  war  ran  twice  as  high  as 
over  Europe  in  World  War  11. 

Attrition  losses  would  be  higher 
reasons:  ground  targets  woxUd  be 
they  were  in  North  Vietnam,  formations 
mobile  and  the  ground  battle  more  fl 
U.S.  planes  would  not  be  operating 
sanctuaries  which  air  bases  In  Thallttnd 
South  Vietnam  represented.  In  one 
F-15  pilot  might  be  flying  point  dt.. 
his  owTi  alrbase,  shallow  Intercllctioji 
missions,  and  then  fight  air-to-air 
skies  over  the  ground  battle  area 
tac  air  elements  could  provide  effect  v 
air  support.  By  the  same  token,  A-1 
pilots  flying  close  support  missions  m 
they'd   often   have   to   fight   their 
with  swarms  of  Mig's  over  the  baljtle 
too  numerous  for  outnumbered  NAT<  • 
forces  to  handle  alone. 

These  factors  are  prompting  an 
high  level  reappraisal  within  the  ... 
tlie  Joint  Staff  and  throughout  DoD 
U.S.  fighter  forces  should  be  equipped 
trained  for  what  Is  now  their  priitci  »al 
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.  Defense     tlngency,   a  NATO  air  war.   'While  the  ap- 
( Washing-     pralsal  Is  stlU  underway,  several  conclusions 
Defense,     are  emerging: 

The  U.S.  needs  more  fighters:  this  thlnk- 
of  De-  ing  is  partly  what  prompted  Defense  Secre- 
.  Novem-  tary  James  Schlesinger  recently  to  decide 
that  a  Lightweight  Fighter  should  be  readied 
for  production.  Behind  that  decision,  APJ 
has  learned,  is  a  Iniddlng  plan  to  increase 
USAP  fighter  strength  from  around  800  air- 
craft to  1200  or  more  planes  in  a  mix  of  P-16s 
and  the  lower  cost  Air  Combat  Fighters,  all 
within  the  constraints  of  a  tight  budget. 

Attrition  planning  factors  now  used  by 
DoD  may  be  far  too  low,  given  the  much 
higher  loss  rates  expected  In  NATO  and  the 
long  lead  time  (close  to  2  years)  required 
to  produce  an  airplane  from  even  a  "hot " 
assembly  line,  once  a  contract  is  let.  Some 
DoD  officials  are  even  talking  of  "stockpil- 
ing" planes  to  offset  possible  early  losses  In 
a  dynamic  war. 

Radar  directed  air-to-air  mls.siles  may  be 
of  little  use  In  the  critical  air  space  above 
engaged  ground  forces,  because  it  will  be 
so  crowded  and  chaotic:  DoD  planners  are 
talking  about  6,000  to  8.000  tracks  In  one  day 
through  a  band  only  100  miles  wide  (com- 
pared with  only  40  to  50  enemy  and  80  to 
100  friendly  tracks  at  any  one  time  over 
North  Vietnam).  With  degraded  command 
and  control,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sort  out 
friend  from  foe  in  such  an  arena.  Moreover, 
for  brief  periods,  USAF  may  need  to  gen- 
erate 5-6  missions  per  aircraft  per  day,  not 
the  one  or  two  sorties  possible  with  sophisti- 
cated aircraft.  Some  planners  question  if 
complex  aircraft  avionics  can  be  kept  In  an 
"up"  E+atus  at  such  high  sortie  rates.  This 
thinking  is  lending  stUl  more  strength  to 
the  case  for  a  less  sophisticated  fighter  using 
only  guns  and  heat-seeking  tall  chase  mis- 
siles to  complement  the  Sparrow  equipped 
McDonnell  Douglas  F-15  with  Its  advanced 
radar  directed  fire  control  system. 

F-15'3  radar  guided  Sparrows  can  play  an 
Important  role  in  some  NATO  sectors,  de- 
fending high  value  targets  over  friendly 
territory  and  (perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent) 
gaining  air  superiority  over  heavily  defend- 
ed enemy  bases  which  other  tactical  air  ele- 
the  air  "^iits  will  be  trying  to  knock  out. 
be  far  *^^^'"  friendly  territory,  U.S.  fighters  will 
South  ^*  operating  under  very  close  control 
through  ground  control  Intercept  (GCI)  sur- 
veillance: there  will  be  clear  corridors  for 
egress  of  friendly  aircraft  and  the  activity 
will  be  accountable;  far  fewer  aircraft 
will  be  in  battle  at  any  one  time  than  over 
ground  battle  area;  friend  and  foe  can  be 
sorted  out  much  more  easily.  Thus,  radar 
directed  weapons  can  be  exploited  much 
more  freely  In  this  zone.  In  enemy  air 
space,  Warsaw  Pact  forces  will  be  flying 
more  alr-to-alr  fighters  than  NATO  has  and 
directing  them  against  U.S.  strikes  with  a 
sophisticated  ground  control  and  radar  net- 
work. In  this  arena,  U.S.  fighters  will  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get.  As  one  planner 
puts  It,  "We  have  to  take  our  radars  with 
us." 

Others  suggest,  however,  that  the  value  of 
radar  directed  air-to-air  weapons  over  ene- 
my air  space  may  be  oversold.  They  point  out 
that  over  North  Vietnam,  most  contacts  with 
MiGs  were  made  visually  (although  they  ac- 
knowledge that  the  F-15's  radar  should  be 
far  more  reliable  and  capable  than  the  F-4s) 
and  that  most  of  those  MiG  contacts  which 
were  made  by  radar  were  "pointed"  first 
from  Navy  ships. 

A   key  element   of   doctrine   is  being  re- 
examined:   that    of    knocking    out    Warsaw 
Pact  air  strength  by  hitting  It  on  the  ground. 
Such  a  doctrine  suggests  a  readiness  to  trade 
Force.     U.S.  pilots  for  Pact  aircraft.  That  may  not 
of  how     be  a  very  good  trade   In  light  of  the  ex- 
and     tensive  Pact  sheltering  program  undertaken 
con-     since   the   1967   Middle   East  War   and   the 
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heavy  air  defense  network   which  protects 
Pact  bases. 

Since  well  trained  pilots,  not  aircraft,  his- 
torically have  been  the  ki.-y  resource  of  an 
air  force  (see  box),  an  alternative  doctrine 
for  attrltlng  Pact  air  strength  Is  being  con- 
sidered: going  for  more  alr-to-alr  kUls  over 
the  crowded  air  space  above  the  battle  area, 
where  downed  pilots  could  more  easily  be 
rescued.  By  the  line  of  reasoning  outlined 
earlier,  this  strategy  If  adopted  would  rein- 
force the  case  for  Improved  dogfightlne 
capabUlty. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  ask  whether  I  might  propound  to 
him  a  few  limited  questions  with  respect 
to  the  pending  bill,  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  the  A'WACS  program. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  not  yet  before  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
is  now  conducting  morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  are  recognized  under  morning 
business  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
discussion  with  relation  to  the  bill,  with- 
out the  bill  being  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
with  regard  to  the  requirement  In  the 
bill  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certify 
that  AWACS  is  cost-effective  and  meets 
the  mission  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  before  pro- 
duction money  can  be  spent,  I  would  like 
to  get  a  clear  definition  for  the  record 
of  the  words  "mission  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

Would  the  committee  agree  that  if  suf- 
ficient test  data  is  not  available  to  dem- 
onstrate that  AWACS  can  perform  the 
primary  tactical  mission — control  of 
friendly  aircraft  over  enemy  territoi-y  in 
Europe — the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
not  legally  certify  that  AWACS  will  meet 
its  "mission  needs  and  requirements?" 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
committer  put  in  its  report  and  In  the 
bill  terminology  that  the  AWACS  must 
'meet  the  mission  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense,"  we 
meant  that  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  a  determination  that 
the  AWACS  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
type  of  radar  warning  and  control  capa- 
bility that  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
fense Department  currently  envision  the 
system  should  produce.  In  other  words, 
the  Air  Force  has  progiamed  $2.4  billion 
to  do  the  R.  &  D.  on  AWACS  and  to  buy 
and  build  34  operational  airplanes.  The 
system  must  be  worth  this  Investment. 

I  believe  the  AWACS  will  provide  a 
quantum  improvement  in  radar  wai-ning 
and  command  and  control  capability  for 
the  Air  Force  and  for  the  total  Defense 
Department,  since  it  also  will  provide 
major  benefits  in  tactical  warfare  for  the 
Army  and  for  the  Navy.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  AWACS  program  will 
be  cost  effective  and  well  worth  the  $2.4 
billion  Investment  if  the  system  meets 
cun-ent  goals  and  specifications.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  the  current  sys- 
tems integration  demonstration — SID — 
test  phase,  which  is  going  on  now  and 
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which  will  not  be  completed  until  this 
fall,  well  after  this  defense  bill  is  passed, 
will  be  an  important  and  decisive  ele- 
ment in  making  the  determination  this 
December  on  whether  AWACS  is  ready 
for  production.  It  was  for  that  reason 
the  committee  made  its  recommendation 
for  approval  of  AWACS  production  funds 
contingent  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
review  of  the  program  and  certification 
to  the  Congress  that  AWACS  has  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily  and  will,  indeed, 
meet  mission  needs  and  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  the  systems  integration 
demonstration  includes  considerable 
operational  testing,  and  it  should  thus  be 
the  Defense  Department's  decision  to 
make  a  determination  on  the  adequacy  of 
that  testing.  We  would  not  propose  to 
try  to  tell  them  how  they  ought  to  con- 
duct their  tests. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Of  course,  he  recognizes  that  there  is 
some  disagreement  with  respect  to  test- 
ing methodology  and  that  many  would 
disagree  that  the  SID  testing  could  be 
called  "operational."  But  that  ultimate 
decision,  insofar  as  the  sufficiency,  depth, 
and  adequacy  of  the  testing  are  con- 
cerned, I  agree  would  be  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  exercising  its  option 
of  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  regard  to  the 
term  "cost-effective."  which  is  used  in 
the  legislation,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
usage  of  that  term — a  cost  comparison 
among  alternative  systems  to  perform 
the  same  function — would  the  commit- 
tee agree  that  a  careful  cost  analysis 
should  also  be  performed  to  determine 
whether  an  enemy  could  defeat  AWACS 
at  very  low  expense  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  system  itself?  Would  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  analysis  be  encompassed 
by  the  term  "cost-effective"  as  it  is  used 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  i>ointed 
out  in  its  report  that  if  the  AWACS  radar 
could  be  jammed  easily  by  enemy  elec- 
tronic countermeasures,  then  much  of 
the  operational  utility  of  AWACS  would 
be  lost.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
the  Air  Force  says  the  AWACS  radar 
has  been  designed  to  be  most  difficult 
to  jam  and  that  the  test  results  to  date 
on  the  radar  would  seem  to  verify  their 
position.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the 
overall  assessment  of  the  AWACS  should 
carefully  coiisider  this  factor  and  the 
evaluation  of  whether  AWACS  is  "cost- 
effective"  should  take  this  aspect  of  the 
system  into  account.  As  I  said  before,  the 
AWACS  is  planned  to  represent  a  $2.4 
billion  investment  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  that  already  has 
been  spent  in  the  R.  &  D.  to  date.  If  the 
AWACS  could  easily  be  coimtered  by 
an  enemy  using  simple  and  cheap  ECM 
devices,  then  it  would  not  make  good 
sense  to  spend  $1.8  billion  more  to  buy 
the  AWACS  system. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  obser- 
vation. 

I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator: 

The  language  in  the  bill  states  that  the 
Secretary's  certification  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  procuiement  of  long- 


lead  time  Items  for  such  system.  Would 
the  Senator  advise  me  for  the  record 
how  much  money  is  in  the  bill  for  long- 
lead  time  items? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Long-lead  production 
items  in  fiscal  1975  will  cost  $43.6  million 
through  December  1974.  This  is  about 
8  percent  of  the  procurement  funds  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  for  AWACS. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Finally,  I  ask  this 
question  of  the  Senator: 

The  conunittee  has  recommended  in  its 
report  that  a  group  of  "disinterested 
radar  and  ECM  technical  experts"  ex- 
amine allegations  that  AWACS  can  be 
easily  jammed  by  groimd-based  jam- 
mers. Since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Defense  Department  to  present  its  case 
to  Congress,  am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  appointment  of  such  a  panel  would 
not  substitute  for  Congress  oversight 
responsibilities?  Does  the  committee  in- 
tend that  the  report  of  such  a  panel  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  review? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Answering  the  first  part 
of  the  Senator's  question  first,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  intention  of  abrogating  its 
responsibilities  for  oversight  of  the  De- 
fense Department  by  recommending  that 
the  Department  make  their  individual 
review  of  the  claims  and  counterclaims 
made  with  respect  to  AWACS'  vulner- 
ability to  enemy  jamming.  The  reason 
v.e  have  made  this  recommendation  is 
because  the  GAO  has  a  consultant  with 
one  opinion  on  this  question  and  the  Air 
Force's  technical  experts  have  a  different 
opinion.  When  we  called  the  GAO  to  tes- 
tify this  year  about  a  report  on  the 
AWACS,  the  committee  was  unable  to 
obtain  any  resolution  of  these  claims  and 
counterclaims.  Therefore,  we  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  Defense  Department 
perform  an  independent  evaluation  of 
this  question  and.  of  course,  the  results  of 
this  evaluation  will  be  open  to  normal  re- 
view by  Congress,  and  we  certainly  will 
not  abrogate  our  oversight  responsibility. 

AWACS     PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  further  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
E.fVGLETON)  about  the  AWACS  program. 
I  want  to  emphasize  in  my  remarks  ex- 
actly what  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's position  is  on  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram and  why  we  strongly  support  it 
and  believe  that  it  will  live  up  to  the 
Air  Force's  expectations  that  It  will  pro- 
vide an  important  and  essential  addi- 
tion to  our  total  combat  capability.  In- 
cluding that  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army. 

The  position  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  Tacticnl  Air  Power  Subcommittee  is 
that  we  believe  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1975,  which 
envisions  a  full  production  go-ahead  be- 
ing granted  in  December  1974.  is  both 
reasonable  and  conservative.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  present  development 
and  testing  program  is  planned  to  an- 
swer the  questions  and  allegations  on 
technical  risk  concerning  the  AWACS 
program  which  have  been  raised  against 
it. 

This  is  not  meant  to  prejudge  the  re- 
sults of  the  testing  which  is  going  to  be 
taking  place  during   the  next  5   or  6 


months  of  the  progi'am.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  I  think  the  scope  of  that  test- 
ing will  be  adequate  to  provide  justifica- 
tion to  give  the  full  production  go-ahead 
if  the  test  results  confirm  the  predictions 
of  the  Air  Force  for  the  capabilities  of 
the  AWACS  system.  Let  me  back  up  at 
this  point  and  provide  some  review  of  the 
AWACS  program  and  also  of  the  com- 
mittee's examination  of  the  AWACS  pro- 
gram for  this  year  to  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ate what  I  mean  by  these  statements. 

WHAT    IS     AWACS? 

What  is  AWACS?  Verj'  simply,  it  is 
a  radar  warning  and  command  and  con- 
trol system  similar  to  the  radar  warning 
system  provided  by  the  EC-121  airplanes 
in  the  Air  Force  inventory  today.  Then 
why  do  we  need  a  replacement  for  the 
EC-121?  The  primary  reason  is  be- 
cause the  EC-121  has  no  capability  to 
rick  out  low  fiying  airplanes  that  are 
masked  by  the  ground  return,  or  clut- 
ter, on  a  radar  scope.  The  AWACiS  has 
a  new  radar  system,  utilizing  advance- 
ments in  technology  which  have  been 
mide  since  the  EC-121's  were  designed 
and  built  in  the  1950's.  These  advance- 
ments into  pulse-doppler  radar  with  digi- 
tal processing  allow  the  AWACS  to  pick 
out  and  show  on  its  radar  scopes  any 
airplane,  no  matter  how  close  to  the 
ground  it  is  flying.  Therefore,  speaking 
in  the  simplest  terms.  AWACS  is  a  mod- 
ernized, improved,  and  updated  replace- 
ment for  the  old  EC-121  airplanes  now 
in  the  Air  Force's  inventory. 

NEED    FOR     AWACS 

Our  hearings  this  year  with  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  who  had  flown  over 
North  Vietnam,  and  all  of  whom  had 
Mlg  kills  to  their  credit,  showed  con- 
clusively the  need  for  this  low-level  ra- 
dar warning  capability.  In  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Navy  cruisers  and  the  Air  Force 
EC-12rs  attempted  between  them  to  pro- 
vide radar  coverage  of  the  enemy  air- 
space, and  they  failed.  They  failed  be- 
cause of  the  Inherent  deficiencies  of  sur- 
face-based systems  (as  exemplified  by 
the  Navy  ship  radars)  and  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  airborne  systems  without 
modem  look-down  technology  <such  as 
the  EC-121)  to  provide  surveillance  dowTi 
to  low  altitudes  at  inland  locations.  And 
as  these  pilots  pointed  out  to  us,  much  of 
modem  air  combat  does  take  place  at  ex- 
tremely low  altitudes — "down  in  the 
weeds"  was  the  phrase  they  used.  These 
pilots  were  unanimous  about  the  need 
for  warning  of  the  presence  of  enemy 
aircraft,  particularly  where  the  enemy 
was  operating  in  his  own  command  and 
control  network  of  early  wai-ning  and 
GCI  radars  and  voice  communications 
which  could  vector  him  into  tail-on  at- 
tacks on  our  fighters. 

AWACS     DEMONSTRATED    IN    NATO 

AWACS  will  provide  this  capability  for 
warning  and  command  and  control.  This 
we  already  know,  because  the  AWACS 
"brassboard"  or  prototype  system  has 
demonstrated  its  capability  to  spot  low- 
flying  ail-planes  during  literally  hundreds 
of  hom's  of  flight  testing  over  the  last 
2V2  years.  Many  of  these  hours  were 
spent  in  Europe,  when  the  AWACS  pro- 
totype went  over  there  in  the  spring 
of  1973  and  demonstrated  its  capabilities 
in  the  NATO  environment.  In  this  highly 
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successful  toiu",  the  AW  ACS 
showed  that  it  could  track  tactical 
daft   for   Air   Force   missions 
showed  how  its  capabilities  coul<  1 
to  tie  in  radar  warning  of 
oirplanes  into  our  Army's  SA^[ 
systems  and  also  how  the  AWAi^S 
cou]d  perform  ocean  shipping 
lance  which  the  Navy  could  utijize 
vast  tactical  mission  potential 
AWACS  that  were  demonstrate 
that  European  trip  were  so  exfciting 
all  of  the  principals  in  the  Def(  n 
partment's  DSARC  revie*  comni 
the  AWACS  that  the  Air  Force 
dered  to  pay  particular  attentii 
suring  that  this  total  potentia 
fact  utilized  as  the  system  w 
oped  and  produced.  These  ord^r 
given  in  November  of  1973,  and 
suited  in  the  concept  of  building 
in  blocks  of  aircraft,  with  the  su 
blocks  containing  enhanced  ca 
but  ones  which  could  be  retrofl 
earlier  blocks. 
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Those  demonstrations 
tot>-pe  AWACS  proved  conclusively 
operability  of  the  new  radar 
and  its  ability  to  "look-down" 
low-flying  airplanes.  The  next 
proving  out  the  AWACS  system 
is  to  tie  together  all  of  the 
involved  in  the  AWACS  besides 
These  extra  subsystems  include 
consoles,     communications 
and  the  computer  programs 
ware"  that  ties  the  total  oper 
gether  from  one  end  to  the  otller 
phase  of  the  AWACS  development 
gram  is  going  on  right  now  in  fl^ht 
and  is  called  the  Systems 
Demonstration,  or  SID  program 
completed  by  November,  SID 
that  the  total  AWACS  system 
tecting  enemy  and  friendly  aircraft 
processing  and  displaying  the 
tion,  and  then  to  operators  pasfing 
information  on  to  the  friendly 
is  a  workable  total  system, 
demonstration  will  be  the  basis 
Secretary  of  Defense  giving  a 
duction  go-ahead  on  the  AWApS 
gram  this  December.  And  if 
fails  to  demonstrate  this  operatibn 
production  will  have  to  be  delaj  ed 
it  is  demonstrated  satisfactorily 

COMMITTEE    REQtnREMENT    FOR    CERTIFICATION 

The  committee  believes  that 
gram  schedule  is  reasonable,  anti 
ommends  that  AWACS  productic  n 
thorized,  contingent  on  the  AWnCS 
filling  its  required  demonstration  3 
DSARC    review    this    December 
committee  has  added  a  requlremjent 
the  Defense  Secretary  must  c 
the  Congress  that  the  AWACS 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  mission 
it  will  be  a  cost-effective  investihent 
fore  he  goes  ahead  and  allows  the  produc 
tion  contract  to  be  signed.  This  contin- 
gency requirement  was  added  beqause  the 
SID  testing  is  not  completed  yet. 

CRITICISMS    OF    AWACS 


tlat 


The   committee   is   cognizant 
many  criticisms  or  questions  tl 
been  raised  against  the  AWACS, 
ily  by  the  GAO,  including  excessive 
currency  between  R.  &  D.  and  pre  duction 
potential    vulnerability    to    beifig    shot 
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down  by  enemy  fighters,  inability  to  op- 
erate In  a  NATO  scenario  with  its  many 
targets,  and  vulnerability  to  being  jam- 
med by  enemy  ECM.  In  my  opinion,  the 
only  one  of  these  contentions  which  has 
any  possible  validity  is  the  one  regard- 
ing susceptibility  to  jamming.  I  must 
add  immediately  that  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  case  or  not,  as  I  am  not  a 
tachnical  expert  in  radar  design.  Never- 
theless, if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
AWACS  was  very  easy  to  counter  by  an 
enemy,  at  low  cost  and  with  a  tactically 
usable  ground  jammer,  one  with  low 
power  and  great  ease  of  mobility,  then 
much  of  AWACS  usefulness  for  the  tac- 
tical mission,  indeed,  would  be  seriously 
degraded.  The  Air  Force  states  positively 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  AWACS  program  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  appoint  a 
group  of  experts  in  radar  design  and 
electronic  countermeasures,  people  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  Air  Force  and 
thus  have  no  partisan  interest,  to  review 
the  claims  and  counterclaims  and  then 
pi'ovide  an  assessment  on  this  situation. 
This  should  be  done  before  the  DSARC 
review  and  the  Secretary's  certification 
on  the  AWACS  readiness  for  production 
should  take  account  of  this  review. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  committee  is  highly 
impressed  with  the  AWACS'  potential 
to  provide  a  quantum  Improvement  in 
capability  when  it  replaces  the  EC-121 
in  the  Air  Force  inventoiT.  We  believe 
the  program  is  proceeding  based  on  a 
very  reasonable  development  and  pro- 
duction schedule,  and  we  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  GAO  criticisms  except 
for  the  one  technical  point  I  mentioned 
which  should  be  clarified  by  a  review 
performed  by  qualified  experts.  I  strongly 
favor  the  position  the  committee  has 
taken  as  being  the  prudent  course  of  ac- 
tion on  this  program  and  recommend 
that  the  Senate  support  this  position. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  responses  to  my  questions  were  ex- 
cellent even  though  we  have  differences 
over  the  test  schedule  to  be  followed.  I 
personally  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  the 
considerable  attention  he  has  given  to 
the  AWACS  program.  I  know  he  realizes 
it  has  been  subject  to  considerable  criti- 
cism and  that  it  might  even  be  char- 
acterized as  being  controversial;  but  he 
has  gone  into  it  in  gieat  depth.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  his  interest. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  County  Legls- 
'ature  of  Suffolk  County.  N.Y.,  praying  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  bill  H.R.  14016. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PRESENTATION    OP    A    PETITION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  have  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 


of  Rhode  Island  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  a  vigorous  search  for 
all  Americans  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  Senator,  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  no  American  who  does 
not  want  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  end  the  gnawing  uncertainty  that 
surroimds  the  fate  of  our  compatriots 
who  coiuageously  went  to  face  the  enemy 
but  did  not  return.  I  fear  many  of  them 
never  will.  But  at  least  to  know  theii 
ultimate  end  is  some  solace  to  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

Among  those  unaccounted  for  from 
Rhode  Island  is  Army  Captain  Kenneth 
Goff,  Jr.  I  mention  him  in  particular 
because  recently  I  received  letters  from 
the  members  of  Girl  Scout  Junior  Troop 
208  in  Providence  telling  me  they  had 
adopted  Captain  Goff  as  their  Big  Broth- 
er. On  his  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all 
the  other  American  MIA's  and  POWs, 
the  Girl  Scouts  are  asking  that  every- 
tliing  be  done  to  obtain  a  full  accounting 
of  our  missing  compatriots.  Tliey  are 
absolutely  right.  We  must  spare  no  ef- 
fort to  obtain  that  accounting. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Senator  Fulbright,  has  offered  to  head 
a  delegation  to  go  to  Indochina,  includ- 
ing North  Vietnam,  to  investigate  the 
situation  first  hand.  A  staff  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
be  returning  soon  from  Vietnam  to  re- 
port on  arrangements  for  the  visit.  1 
hope  it  will  materialize  and  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  this  sad  pi-oblem. 

In  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly: 

All  these  men  courageously  and  selflessly 
struggled  In  an  unpopular  and  lonely  war 
In  the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty  as  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  so  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
expend  all  our  energies  and  resources  to 
discover  their  whereabouts. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

"Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Maintain  a  Vigorous  Search  for  All  Amer- 
icans Who  Are  Missing  in  Action  in- 
Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  it  has  been  one  year  since  the 
American  military  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia  and  there  remains  an  estimated 
1300  men  whose  fate  Is  still  unknown;  and 

"Whereas,  among  those  unaccounted  for 
are  the  following  Rhode  Island  men:  Air 
Force  Colonel  Curtis  Eaton,  missing  since 
1966,  Army  Captain  Kenneth  Goff,  Jr.,  miss- 
ing since  1967,  Air  Force  Captain  Frederick 
Mellor,  missing  since  1966,  Navy  Lieutenant 
O.  J.  Pender  Jr.,  missing  since  1972,  Arm>' 
Staff  Sergeant  Louis  C.  Walton,  missing  since 
1971,  and  Air  Force  Senior  Master  Sergeant 
Samuel  Adams,  missing  since  1965,  and 

"Whereas,  all  these  men  courageously  and 
selflessly  struggled  in  an  unpopular  and  lone- 
ly war  In  the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty 
as  American  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  now  our  duty  to  not  only 
these  men  but  to  their  families  who  suffered 
immeasurable  hardship  to  expend  all  our 
energies  and  resources  to  discover  their 
whereabouts;  and 

"Whereas,  their  sacrifice  should  never  be 
forgotten  as  It  seemingly  has  been  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  especially  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;   now  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States  be  and  it  hereby  is  memorialized  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  search  for  all  Americans 
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who  are  missing  in  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion in  Congress  be  at  the  forefront  of  this 
search:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
end  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  Con- 
gress." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3589.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expaiid  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  operated 
health  care  Institutions,  and  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  medical  records.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   COOK    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON)  : 

S.  3590.  A  bill  to  provide  for  judicial  serv- 
ice by  certain  justices  or  Judges  retired  due 
to  disability.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  3591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mildred  So- 
phia Henry.   Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3592.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tak-Shul 
Chan.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CHURCH: 
S.  3593.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to  Val- 
ley County,  Idaho.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe  Alpe- 
rovich.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3595.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Precisa  Cal- 
culating   Machine     Co.,    Inc.    Referred     to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  3596.  A  bill  to  provide  hearings  for  Fed- 
eral employees  in  national  security  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    CURTIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bellmon,   Mr.   Eastland,   Mr.   Han- 
sen, Mr.   Bartlett,  Mr.  Tower  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  : 
S.  3597.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
financing   for  livestock   producers.   Referred 
U    the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3598.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
and  commonlaw  rights  of  citizens  who  are 
the  victims  of  tortious  acts  or  omission  by 
agents  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3593.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  Valley  County,  Idaho.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  legisla- 


tion which  will  grant  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  certain  national  resource  lands 
to  Valley  County,  Idaho. 

These  lands,  once  granted  to  the 
county,  will  be  utilized  as  a  sanitary  land- 
fill, or  if  more  suitable  land  is  identified, 
such  lands  could  be  exchanged  and  the 
newly  tran-sferred  lands  used  for  sanitary 
landfill  purposes. 

After  an  intensive  search  by  county 
officials  it  has  been  determined  that  pri- 
vate lands  aie  not  readily  available  to 
the  County  for  sanitary  landfill  purposes. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on 
this  matter  and  I  urge  speedy  action  in 
passage  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3596.  A  bill  to  provide  hearings  for 
Federal  employees  in  national  security 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  employ- 
ment practices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  of  interest  to  me  ever 
since  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. I  recognize  the  need  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large,  but  we 
must  also  guarantee  the  basic  rights  of 
our  employees. 

Congress  has,  of  course,  taken  such 
protective  action  in  the  case  of  those  em- 
ployees covered  by  Federal  civil  service. 
However,  we  exempted  from  such  pro- 
tection the  employees  of  certain  agencies 
in  the  belief  that  those  agencies  would 
institute  procedures  of  their  own  to  guar- 
antee the  rights  of  their  employees.  Un- 
fortunately, time  has  shown  the  need 
for  Congress  to  enact  additional  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  rights  of  Government 
workers. 

Today,  I  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  failure  to  provide  certain  Gov- 
ernment employees  with  protection  of 
their  basic  rights.  My  bill  requires  that 
all  employees,  after  they  have  completed 
a  probationary  or  temporary  period,  be 
accorded  the  basic  due  process  rights  ac- 
corded to  those  employees  within  the 
civil  service  system. 

Section  7531,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  exempts  nine  classes  of  employees 
from  the  due  process  coverage  of  the 
competitive  and  preference  service.  These 
include:  Department  of  State,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Department  of  Defense,  a  military 
department.  Coast  Guard,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  employees 
of  any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
as  the  President  designates  in  the  best 
interests  of  national  security. 

In  looking  at  the  broad  picture  in- 
volved in  these  exemptions,  I  understand 
and  accept  the  interest  of  the  employer 
in  maintaining  a  certain  amount  of  se- 
crecy and  immediate  removal  power  over 
employees  who  have  access  to  national 
security  materials.  Further,  there  are 
some  employees  within  several  agencies 
who  have  access  to  awesome  power  over 
the  lives  of  individuals  through  their  ar- 
rest, subpena,  search  and  seizure  powers, 
which  must  carefully  be  observed  by  the 
agencies  and  by  Congress  in  protecting 
the  rights  of  our  citizens. 


My  bill  brings  into  focus  the  notice  and 
hearing  rights  to  all  Federal  employees  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
mentr,  not  now  covered,  other  than  those 
employees  requiring  confirmation  or  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

When  an  adverse  action  affecting  an 
employee  has  been  instituted  by  an 
agency  an  employee  is  entitled  to:  First, 
at  least  20  days'  advance  written  notice — 
except  v.hen  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  individual  may  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  for  which  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment can  be  imposed — stating  in  writing 
any  and  all  reasons,  specifically  and  in 
detail,  for  the  proposed  adverse  action; 
second,  not  less  than  7  days  for  answer- 
ing the  notice  personally  and  in  writing 
and  for  furnishing  affidavits  in  support  of 
the  answer;  third,  a  hearing  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  action  or  suspension; 
and  fourth,  a  copy  of  the  decision  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  action  or  suspen- 
sion, including  specific  and  detailed  rea- 
sons for  the  decision. 

Upon  a  request  filed  within  15  days 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion or  suspension  by  the  employer,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  a  public  hearing; 
Because  there  may  be  times  when  na- 
tional security  m.atters  might  be  divulged 
which  should  not  be  made  part  of 
the  public  record,  the  agency  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  allege  matters  of  na- 
tional security  and  inform  the  employee 
that  a  closed  hearing  will  be  conducted. 
Only  those  individuals  would  be  admit- 
ted to  the  hearings  who  have  a  security 
clearance  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  clas- 
sification of  the  matter  in  question.  An 
exception  would  be  the  counsel  for  the 
employee. 

If  the  employee  believes  the  matter 
is  not  one  affecting  national  security, 
lie  may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  to  enjoin 
the  employer  from  conducting  a  closed 
hearing.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the 
court  to  determine  whether  the  matter 
affect.s  national  security  and  whether 
the  hearing  should  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  President,  recently  it  was  brought 
to  my  attention  that  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  David  Wehner,  was  dismissed 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
While  I  do  not  weigh  the  merits  of  this 
case,  the  employment  procedmes  fol- 
lowed by  the  Bureau  should  clearly  be 
brought  within  the  hearing  and  notice 
requirements  of  my  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Star-News,  by  Nicho- 
las Blatchford,  be  published  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  The  ar- 
ticle sets  forth  the  employment  proce- 
dures of  the  Bureau. 

A  future  provision  of  my  bill  addresses 
the  often  repeated  complaint  of  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  Government  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  growth  in  size 
and  complexity  of  the  Government  over 
the  last  30  years  has  made  the  public 
suspicious  of  the  everyday  activities  and 
workings  of  our  bureaucracy  when  a  citi- 
zen needs  help  or  information. 

I  have,  therefore,  in  my  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  for  the  suspension 
of  an  employee  for  any  unprovoked  rude 
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conduct  toward  any  member  of 
he.  I  receive  continual  complaii^s 
constituents  concerning  the 
which  their  inquiries  to  the  Gov 
are  handled  by  employees. 

I  have  alsi  reduced  the  numbei 
from  30  to  20  to  which  an 
entitled  for  advance  notice  of 
action.  I  beUeve  that  we  must 
responsive  to  the  people  whom 
resent,  and  expedite  oui' 
procedures  leading  to  finalizatio 
dispute   in   question.   By   reducing 
number  of  days  that  an  employ 
be  kept  in  the  agency  after  an 
action  has  been  forwarded  in 
to   the   employee,   we  will   balance 
rights  of  the  individual  with 
the  public,  and  further  the 
our  Government. 

While  my  bill  guarantees  due 
rights  to  the  employee,  it  also 
higher  degree  of  responsibility 
employee  to  the  general  public.  ' 
make  our  Government  responsiv 
people,  especially  in  light  of  the 
dous  amount  of  Government  po\fer 
the  daily  lives  of  individuals 
nesses.  I  believe  my  bill  meets 
terests  of  both  the  people  and 
terest  of  the  Goverrunent. 

Both  will  benefit  from  my 
and  the  very  substance  of  our 
ment  will  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
article  were  ordered  to  be  print 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  3595 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled 
chapter  75  of  title  5.  United  States 
amended  by  striking  out  subchapte  3 
n  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  thej 
Ing: 

"SXTBCHAPTER  I. CAUSE,  RUDE  CON 

Procedure 
"5  7501.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchap 

"(1)  'employee'  means — 

"(A)   an  individual  m  the  competi 

ice;  or 

"(B)   a  permanent  or  indefinite 
eligible  not  in  the  competitive  - 
has  completed  a  probationary  or 
as  an  employee  of  an  Executive 
as  an  individual  employed  by  the 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
not  Include  an  employee  whose 
is  required  to  be  confirmed  by,  or  m 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senati 

"  ( 2 )   'adverse  action'  means  a  remo  ral 
pension  for  more  than  30  days,  furlouf h 
out  pay,  or  reduction  In  rank  or  pa 
"§  7502.  Cause 

"Any  employing  agency  may  take 
action  against  an  employee,  or  debar 
future  employment,  only  for  such 
will  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
"5  7503.  Rude  conduct 

"Any  employee  may  be  suspended 
to  exceed  five  (5)   days  for  any  unp 
rude    conduct,   in    the   performance 
duties,  toward  any  member  of  the 
"5  7504.  Procedure 
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"(a)  An  employee  against  whom  adverse 
action  is  proposed,  or  against  whom  a  sus- 
pension under  section  7503  of  this  title  Is 
proposed.  Is  entitled  to — 

"(1)  at  least  20  days'  advance  written 
notice,  except  when  there  Is  reasonable  cause 
to  beUeve  the  employee  may  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
can  be  imposed,  stating  any  and  all  reasons 
in  writing,  speciilcally  and  in  detail,  for  the 
proposed  action  or  suspension; 

"(2)  a  reasonable  time  of  not  less  than 
seven  (7)  days,  for  answering  the  notice  per- 
sonally and  In  writing  and  for  furnishing  af- 
fidavits in  support  of  the  answer; 

"(3)  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  action  or  suspension  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

"(4)  a  copy  of  the  written  decision  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  action  or  suspension, 
including  specific  and  detailed  reasons  for 
the  decision. 

"(b)  Upon  request  filed  within  fifteen  (15) 
days  after  receiving  notice  of  the  proposed 
action  or  suspension,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  that  ac- 
tion or  suspension  unless  the  basis  therefor 
involves  Interests  of  national  security,  in 
which  case  the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in 
closed  session  with  Individuals  being  ad- 
mitted thereto  having  a  security  clearance 
equal  to  or  exceeding  the  classification  of  the 
national  seciarity  matter  that  may  be  dis- 
closed; 

Provided,  there  shall  be  no  security  classi- 
fication requirement  for  the  employee's 
counsel,  and  provided  further,  that  the  em- 
ployee Is  entitled  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  requesting  the 
hearing  be  public  because  the  alleged  inter- 
ests of  the  employer  are  not  matters  of  na- 
tional security." 

(b)  Subchapter  IV  of  such  chapter  75  is 
repealed. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  75  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  relating  to 
subchapters  I  and  n  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"Subchapter  I — Cause,   Rude   Conduct,   and 

Procedure 
"Sec. 

"7501.  Definitions. 
"7502.  Cause. 
"7503.  Rude  conduct. 
"7504.  Procediire.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  matter  relating 
to  subchapter  IV. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  77  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  of  the  analysis — 
'"noi.  Appeals  of  preference  ellglbles."  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"7701.  Appeals  of  employees."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  the  caption  of  section 
7701  "preference  ellglbles"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "employees";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
section  7701  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"An  employee  as  defined  by  section  7501  of 
this  title  is  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  from  any  decision  ad- 
verse to  the  employee  under  section  7504  of 
this  title,  of  an  administrative  authority  so 
acting." 

Sec.  3.  (a)   Chapter  85  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"51364.   Federal   employee   national  seciurity 
actions 

"The  district  courts  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  of  any  civil  action 
brought  by  an  employee  under  section  7504 
of  title  6  to  have  the  hearing  with  respect  to 
proposed     adverse     action     or     suspension 


against  him  be  made  public  since  the  basis 
for  the  proposed  action  or  suspension  does 
not  Involve  interests  of  national  security." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  85  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"1364.  Federal  employee  national  security 
actions." 

Getting  an  Escort  Out  by  the  FBI 
(By  Nicholas  Blatchford) 

Like  many  young  men  these  days,  David 
Wehner,  19,  has  chosen  to  disguise  himself 
in  lots  of  hair,  so  one's  first  Impression  of 
him  is  not  of  a  modern  young  man  at  all,  but 
of  an  older  Victorian  gentleman  of  melan- 
choly meln. 

Or  perhaps  the  sadness  I  saw  in  him  was 
the  natural  resul'i,  of  his  Just  having  been 
fired  by  the  FBI. 

What  for?  For  going  out  for  a  beer  on 
bureau  time. 

Wehner's  fortunes  and  those  of  the  FBI  i 
became  entwined  In  the  spring  of  1972,  when 
an  FBI  recruiter  visited  Portage  High  School 
In  Portage,  Ind.,  and  painted  "a  rosy  plctvire" 
of  life  with  the  bureau  here. 

Wehner  arrived  in  Washington  that  fall, 
and  started  off  as  a  messenger  in  the  Justice 
Department  building.  Soon  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  bureaus  Identification  Building, 
advancing  from  Grade  3  to  Grade  4  and  a 
daytime  shift  in  the  records  section.  He  was 
happy  with  the  Job  but  he  chafed  in  the 
uniform. 

"It's  a  dirty,  dusty,  greasy  building," 
Wehner  said,  "a  warehouse  actually,  but  we 
were    required    to    wear    a    shirt    and    tie." 

Wehner  resisted.  "All  last  summer,"  he 
said,  "I  wore  blue  Jeans,  a  T-shirt,  tennis 
shoes  and  no  socks.  Other  people  did,  too." 

He  disputed  the  necktie  order,  and  there 
was  talk  of  circulating  a  petition.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  agent  supervisor,  Wehner  put 
bis  feeling  into  writing  in  a  letter  to  the  di- 
rector. 

He  promptly  found  himself  in  a  series  of 
face-to-face  meetings  with  Assistant  Director 
John  Marshall,  the  man  in  charge  of  com- 
munications and  files. 

"He  told  me  that  If  I  continued  to  violate 
the  dress  code,  I  would  be  dismissed,"  Weh- 
ner said.  "They  said  the  building  was  a  dump 
and  everything  else,  but  they  didn't  have  the 
power  to  change  the  rules." 

So  Wehner  capitulated. 

"I  did  comply,"  he  said.  "I  went  out  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money  buying  clothes 
that  would  suit  their  standards.  Shirts,  ties 
and  pants.  I  wore  a  tie  virtually  every  day, 
week  In  and  week  out,  except  maybe  once  a 
month  I  would  not — like  one  night  when  I 
was  going  to  a  rock  concert.  .  .  ." 

He  thought  things  were  going  well. 

"I  felt  personally  that  among  my  fellow 
employes,  nobody  knew  the  Job  better  than  I 
did,"  he  said.  "My  supervisor  agent  told  me, 
'Dave,  you  are  well  on  your  way  to  an  in- 
centive award.'  " 

Then  the  roof  fell  In. 

On  a  recent  Friday,  with  the  scent  of 
spring  In  the  air  and  the  temperature  In  the 
70s,  Wehner  and  a  fellow  worker  took  advan- 
tage of  the  regular  afternoon  10-mlnute 
break  to  slip  across  the  street  to  the  Market 
Inn  for  a  beer. 

Now  on  Friday  afternoons  the  Market  Inn 
is  full  of  Jolly  government  section  chiefs  and 
their  friends  and  secretaries  showing  no  ap- 
parent signs  of  ever  going  back  to  work,  so 
it's  easy  to  see  how  a  couple  of  young  men 
fresh  out  of  the  dusty  FBI  record  stacks 
might  overstay  their  time. 

And  they  did — by  15  minutes,  Wehner  said. 

Things  began  to  move  with  terrible  swift- 
ness once  they  got  back  to  work. 
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Their  supervisors  asked  where  they  had 
been,  and  Wehner  told  them. 

"I  like  to  think  that  I'm  an  honest  per- 
son," he  explained.  "I  said  it  was  a  spring 
fever  reaction  to  the  day.  I  Just  felt  that  I 
had  really  earned  a  break,  that  I  had  Ijeen 
working  hard  and  I  wanted  a  beer.  They  read 
us  verbatim  the  FBI  Employes'  Handbook, 
what  it  said  about  drinking — and  about  not 
leaving  the  building  during  rest  periods.  I 
didn't  know  about  that." 

The  following  morning  they  were  given 
two  choices.  Either  they  could  freely  resign, 
or  their  resignations  would  be  requested. 
Wehner's   friend   resigned.   Wehner   refused. 

"I  said  this  was  a  totally  uncalled-for  ac- 
tion," Wehner  said.  "I  wasn't  on  the  Job  and 
I'm  ashamed  of  It,  but  it  wasn't  a  flagrant 
act." 

The  following  Friday,  Wehner  received  a 
letter  from  FBI  director  Clarence  Kelley,  re- 
questing him  to  submit  his  resignation  as  of 
the  coming  Monday.  Again  Wehner  declined. 

On  Tuesday,  a  second  letter  from  the  di- 
rector Informed  him  simply  that  "your  name 
Is  being  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  effective  1  p.m." 

"It  was  then,  about  25  minutes  to  1,"  Weh- 
ner said.  "At  approximately  1  o'clock,  I  was 
escorted  out  of  the  building  and  onto  the 
street.  It  wasn't  a  real  nice  day  outside  and  it 
wasn't  real  bad  either.  Just  an  average  day 
before  spring." 

Wehner  would  like  to  appeal,  but  by  law 
the  FBI  Is  exempt  from  Civil  Service  gri'v- 
ance  procedures.  He  thinks  this  Is  unfair, 
and  while  he  doesn't  feel  he  has  much  of  a 
case,  he  wants  "the  American  public  to  see 
what  the  bureau  does." 

My  own  feeling  Is  this:  If  you  put  your 
finger  on  a  hot  stove,  you  can't  complain  If 
It's  burnt. 


By  Mr.  ERVTN: 
S.  3598.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional  and  common  law  rights  of  citizens 
jwho  are  the  victims  of  tortious  acts  or 
pmlsslon  by  agents  or  employees  of  the 
jPederal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PROTECTING  THE  PEOPLE  FROM  THEIR  GOVERN- 
MENT: SOVEREIGN  IMMUNITY  AND  "NO- 
KNOCK" 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
to  provide  a  remedy  against  the  United 
States  for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  U.S. 
employees  which  are  intentional  torts  or 
in  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  or 
statutes.  Until  March  16  of  this  year  it 
was  impossible  for  a  citizen  to  sue  the 
Federal  Government  when  any  of  its 
agents  or  employees  injured  that  citizen 
in  the  course  of  an  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional act. 

On  that  date  the  President  signed  H.R. 
8245.  That  bill  contained  an  amendment 
attached  by  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  The  committee's 
amendment  was  designed  to  provide  a 
remedy  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  innocent  victims  of  "no-knock" 
raids  by  Federal  narcotics  agents. 

The  committee's  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem grows  out  of  its  recent  consideration 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  in  which 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  was 
created  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. In  the  course  of  considering  that 


plan,  the  committee  learned  of  "no- 
knock"  raids  which  occurred  on  April  29 
in  Collinsville,  111.  In  separate  incidents 
involving  the  same  Jtistice  Department 
agents,  "no-knock"  raids  were  conducted 
into  two  different  homes  in  Collinsville. 
The  agents  entered  the  two  houses  with- 
out warrants  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
"no-knock"  statute,  kicked  in  the  doors 
without  warning,  shouting  obscenities, 
and  threatening  the  occupants  with 
drawn  weapons.  The  terrified  inhabitants 
were  only  temporarily  relieved  when  the 
agents  left  after  discovering  that  they 
had  entered  the  wrong  houses. 

Until  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8245 
there  was  no  effective  legal  remedy 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
actual  physical  damage  much  less  the 
pain,  suffering  and  humiliation  to  which 
the  Collinsville  families  have  been  sub- 
jected. Since  they  were  neither  suspects, 
nor  Federal  defendants,  they  could  not 
move  in  a  prosecution  to  suppress  evi- 
dence, the  traditional  remedy  for  viola- 
tion of  fourth  amendment  rights.  Indeed, 
there  was  not  any  evidence  seized  in 
these  raids  because,  of  course,  the  agents 
were  at  the  wrong  addresses.  Further- 
more, neither  family  can  recover  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  a  civil  action 
because  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
immunity. 

As  a  general-  principle  until  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8245  if  a  Federal 
agent  violated  someone's  constitutional 
rights — for  instance,  fourth  amendment 
rights  against  illegal  search  and  seiz- 
ure— there  was  no  remedy  against  the 
Federal  Government.  This  ancient  doc- 
trine— sovereign  immunity — stood  as  a 
bar. 

Sovereign  immunity  is  a  holdover  from 
the  tyrants  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  England 
and  has  no  place  in  our  American  de- 
mocracy. Actually  the  doctrine  is  derived 
from  the  devine  right  of  kings  and  the 
doctrine  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
In  modern  American  law  that  doctrine 
has  been  translated  into  the  rule  that 
the  Government  cannot  be  sued  unless  it 
so  consents. 

Only  recently  have  victims  of  govern- 
mental lawlessness,  such  as  the  CoUins- 
ville  families,  had  a  right  of  action 
against  the  offending  officers  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknown 
Federal  Narcotics  Agents,  403  U.S.  388 
(1971) ,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
fourth  amendment  and  elementary  jus- 
tice require  that  there  be  a  right  of  ac- 
tion against  the  Federal  agents  for  il- 
legal searches  conducted  in  bad  faith  or 
without  probable  cause. 

Of  course,  Federal  agents  are  usually 
judgment  proof,  so  this  is  a  rather  hollow 
remedy. 

For  years  scholars  and  commentators 
have  contended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  liable  for  the  tortious 
acts  of  its  law  enforcement  officers  when 
they  act  in  bad  faith  or  without  legal 
justification.  However,  the  Federal  Torts 
Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671-2680)  em- 
bodiment of  sovereign  immunity  in  the 
United  States  Code,  protected  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  liability  where  its 


agents  commit  intentional  torts  such  as 
assault  and  battery.  The  injustice  of  this 
provision  should  be  manifest — for  under 
the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  a  Federal 
mail  truck  driver  creates  direct  Federal 
liability  if  he  negligently  runs  down  a 
citizen  on  the  street,  but  until  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  8245  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  held  harmless  if  a  Federal 
narcotics  agent  intentionally  assaults 
that  same  citizen  in  the  course  of  an 
illegal  "no-knock"  raid. 

H.R.  8245  added  a  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  intentional  torts  exception  to  the 
Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2680 
(h)).  The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to 
deprive  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
defense  of  sovereign  immunity  in  cases 
in  which  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents,  acting  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment,  or  under  color  of  Federal 
law  commit  any  of  the  following  torts: 
Assault,  battery,  false  imprisonment, 
false  arrest,  malicious  prosecution,  or 
abuse  of  process.  Thus,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  measure,  innocent  in- 
dividuals who  are  subjected  to  raids  of 
the  type  conducted  in  Collinsville,  111.,, 
will  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
individual  Federal  agents  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Although  H.R.  8245  is  an  important 
step  in  modifying  the  doctrine  of  sover- 
eign immunity  to  comport  with  modem 
democratic  principles  it  is  only  a  first 
step.  First  of  all  it  is  limited  to  law  en- 
forcement officials — and  then  only  to 
certain  torts.  For  example,  the  Senate 
measure  would  not  cover  other  inten- 
tional torts  such  as  misrepresentation  by 
non-law  enforcement  agents.  Even  after 
the  recent  amendment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  sued  by  an  individual 
who  purchases  a  house  in  reliance  upon 
an  inspection  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  in  which  the  inspector 
intentionally  misrepresented  the  condi- 
tion of  the  house.  Second,  as  a  result  of 
H.R.  8245  and  the  Bivens  case  there  is  a 
very  substantial  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  is  civilly  liable 
v.hen  its  agents  engage  in  a  deliberate 
violation  of  a  statute  or  the  Constitution 
but  do  not  simultaneously  commit  any 
common  law  intentional  tort. 

The  administration  even  concedes  that 
there  ought  to  be  Government  liability 
where  its  agents  or  employees  violate 
the  Federal  statutes  or  the  Constitution. 
On  October  10,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  S.  2558  which  would  make 
the  Federal  Government  liable  when  its 
agents  violate  the  Constitution  or  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States.  The  bill  which 
I  introduce  today  is  based  in  large  part 
upon  the  administration's  proposal.  How- 
ever, my  bill  differs  in  several  important 
respects.  First,  it  would  provide  a  more 
complete  remedy.  The  administration 
bill  only  permits  actual  damages  and 
general  damages  up  to  $5,000,  while  my 
bill  would  permit  unlimited  actual  and 
general  damages  and  punitive  damages 
up  to  $50,000.  Second,  the  administration 
bill  would  make  this  new  remedy  exclu- 
sive of  all  other  actions.  This  means  that 
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victims  of  constitutional  torts  <r  Inten- 
tional common  law  torts  would  1:  ave  only 
one  cause  of  action,  that  is  agianst  the 
Government.  TTierefore,  the  victims 
would  not  be  able  to  sue  the  ajents  as 
well  as  the  Government. 

In  the  private  sector  when  a  c  arporate 
employee  commits  a  tort  within  t  he  scope 
of  his  employment  the  victim  of  the 
tort  has  a  cause  of  action  against  the 
employee  and  the  corporation.  i'Jthough 
I  can  see  justification  for  leaving  dis- 
tinctions between  corporate  aid  gov- 
ernmental employees,  I  would  not  eo 
quite  as  far  as  the  administratior .  There- 
fore, my  bill  allows  similar  excliu.  vity  but 
in  constitutional,  statutory,  oi  inten- 
tional torts  exclusivity  would  or  ly  apply 
where  the  agent  or  employee  act  (d  with- 
in the  scope  of  his  employment  £  nd  with 
good  faith  and  probable  cauie.  This 
means  that  Government  employ  jes.  and 
especially  law  enforcement  ofBcers, 
would  enjoy  immunity  but  only  where 
they  act  in  good  faith  and  with  i  irobable 
cause — the  same  situations  in  w  lich  the 
court  granted  immunity  to  agen  s  in  the 
Bivens  case. 

Another  important  difference  in  the 
two  bills  is  that  I  propose  that  t  he  "no- 
knock"  provisions  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1970  be  repealed.  I  think  thai  an  ex- 
cellent case  can  be  made  that  recent 
"no-knock"  incidents  grow  out  of  a  new 
philosophy  among  some  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  that  they  are  i  lot  sub- 
ject to  the  fourth  amendment.  '  ?his  at- 
titude was  highlighted  by  the  various 
Watergate  allegations  involving  the  so- 
called  plumbers.  However,  I  hav;  found 
that  some  law  enforcement  agen  s  in  es- 
tablished Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  such  as  the  Drug  Enfotcement 
Agency  and  its  predecessor,  the  Office  of 
Drug  Law  Enforcement,  also  apparently 
have  the  attitude  that  the  warriit  pro- 
visions of  the  fourth  amendment  simply 
do  not  apply  to  them.  For  exariple,  in 
the  Collinsville  and  other  raids  last 
spring.  Justice  Department  ageats  did 
not  even  bother  to  get  warrants  to  con- 
duct their  surreptitious  or  "no  knock" 
entry.  I  am  convinced  that  the  C(  ingress' 
action  In  sanctioning  "no-knock"  search- 
es In  the  D.C.  crime  bill  and  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  Is  partiiilly  re- 
sponsible for  this  attitude. 

I  believe  that  It  is  essential  thi  ,t  these 
unconstitutional  and  uimecessarj  provi- 
sions be  repealed.  Repeal  of  the  provi- 
sions would  simply  have  the  effec  t  of  re- 
instating the  common  law  nles  on 
search  and  seizure  to  Federal  agi  nts.  In 
his  fine  opinion  In  the  case  of  Kee  v. 
California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963)  Justice 
Brennan  set  out  the  only  situations  In 
which  "no-knock"  is  permitted  st  com- 
mon law: 

(1)  where  the  persons  within  alreai  ly  know 
of  the  officers'  authority  and  purpos< ,  or  (2) 
where  the  officers  are  Justified  In  the  belief 
that  persons  within  are  In  Imminent  peril  of 
bodily  harm,  or  (3)  where  those  wl  bin  are 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  some<  ne  out- 
tide  (because,  for  example,  there  hbs  been 
a  knock  at  the  door),  and  then  engaged  In 
activity  which  Justifies  the  officers  In  the 
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belief  that  an  escape  or  the  destruction  of 
evidence  Is  being  attempted. 

If  tills  provision  of  my  bill  is  enacted. 
Congress  would  be  giving  a  loud  and 
clear  signal  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents  that  they  are,  indeed,  subject  to 
the  fourth  amendment.  However,  Con- 
gress would  be  reacting  cautiously  be- 
cause the  traditional  common  law  excep- 
tions to  the  "no-knock"  rule  would  have 
been  preserved. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state  that 
I  do  not  feel  wedded  to  all  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  I  am  only  introducing  it  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion  and  hearings. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
adequacies in  the  bill.  For  example,  it 
does  not  provide  for  modification  of  the 
sovereign  immunity  doctrine  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Although  I  believe  that 
such  a  provision  should  be  a  part  of  this 
bill  I  await  experts  in  sovereign  immu- 
nity and  District  of  Columbia  law  to  help 
draft  such  a  provision.  Furthermore,  I 
am  still  troubled  by  the  exclusivity  pro- 
vision. I  believe  tliat  this  section  will  re- 
quire much  thought  and  study  by  the 
committee  to  which  this  legislation  is 
referred.  However,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  serve  as  a  beginning,  a  foimda- 
tion,  upon  which  meaningful  reform  of 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  can 
be  continued  in  the  face  of  Innumerable 
allegations  of  governmental  lawlessness 
which  have  filled  the  metiia  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  an  analysis  of  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 
S.  3538 
A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  and  com- 
mon law  rights  of  citizens  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  tortious  acts  or  omissions  by  agents 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
1346(b)    of  Title  28,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  Section  and  adding  the  following: 

",  or  where  the  claims  sounding  In  tort  for 
money  damages  arise  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  lia- 
bility to  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
applicable  federal  law." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2672  of  Title  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the 
first  paragraph  the  following  language  after 
the  word  "occurred"  and  before  the  colon: 
",  or  where  the  claims  sounding  in  tort  for 
money  damages  arise  under  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  such  liabil- 
ity to  be  determined  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable federal  law." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2674  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended  by  deleting  the  first 
paragraph  and  substituting  the  following: 
"The  United  States  shaU  be  liable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  1346(b) 
of  this  title,  but  shall  not  be  liable  for  Inter- 
est prior  to  Judgment  or  for  punitive  dam- 
ages: Provided,  that  for  claims  arising  under 
the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the  United 
States  or  for  international  torts,  recovery 
shall  be  allowed  for  all  actual,  general,  con- 
sequential and  liquidated  damages  and, 
where  appropriate,  reasonable  compensation 


for  Interest  prior  to  Judgment,  punitive  or 
exemplary  damages  not  to  exceed  $50,000  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  litigation  ex- 
penses and  attorneys'  fees." 

Sec.  4.  Section  2679(d)  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the 
first  sentence  the  words  "office  or"  between 
"scope  of  his"  and  "employment". 

Sec.  5.  Section  2679(d)  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"After  the  removal  the  United  States  shall 
have  available  all  defenses  to  which  It  would 
have  been  entitled  if  the  action  had  origi- 
nally been  commenced  against  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
Should  a  United  States  district  court  deter- 
mine In  a  hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand 
held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits  that  the 
employee  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise 
to  the  suit  was  not  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  office  of  employment,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  claim  arising  under  the  Constitution  or 
statutes  of  the  United  States  or  for  claims 
resulting  from  Intentional  torts  that  the  em- 
ployee was  not  acting  in  good  faith,  or  with 
probable  cause  or  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  then  the  case  shall  be  remanded 
to  the  State  court:  Provided,  that  where  such 
a  remedy  is  precluded  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  a  remedy  through  proceedings  for 
compensation  or  other  benefits  from  the 
United  States  Is  provided  by  any  other  law, 
the  case  shall  be  dismissed,  but  in  that  event 
the  running  of  any  limitation  of  time  for 
commencing,  or  filing  an  application  or  claim 
In,  such  proceedings  for  compensation  of 
other  benefits  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
suspended  during  the  pendency  of  the  civil 
action  or  proceedmg  under  this  section." 

Sec.  6.  Section  2680(h)  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Section  4116  of  Title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Section  223  of  Title  11  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (58  Stat.  682,  as  added 
Section  4  of  the  Act  of  December  31,  1970. 
84  Stat.  1870  (42  U.S.C.  233) ) ,  Is  redesignated 
as  Section  224  and  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AUTHoRrrT  or  secretabt  ob  designee  to  hold 

HARMLESS    OR    PROVIDE    LIABILrTY    INSURANCE 
FOR   ASSIGNED  OB  DETAILED  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  224.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
or  their  designees  may,  to  the  extent  deemed 
appropriate,  hold  harmless  or  provide  11a- 
bUlty  Insurance  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
their  respective  departments  or  agencies  for 
damage  for  personal  injury,  including  death 
or  property  damage,  negligently  caused  by 
an  officer  or  employee  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  and 
as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions.  Includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  In- 
vestigations, if  such  employee  is  assigned  to 
a  foreign  country  or  detailed  to  other  than 
a  Federal  agency  or  institution,  or  if  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  are  likely  to  pre- 
clude the  remedies  of  third  persons  agatost 
the  United  States  described  in  section  2679 
(b)  of  Title  28,  for  such  damage  or  injury." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  509  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  879) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  23-522(c)  (2)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  23-fi'?l(f)  (6)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  The  last  seatence  of  section  23-561 
(b)(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is 
hereby  repealed. 
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(d)  Section  23-591  (c)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  An  announcement  of  identity  and 
purpose  shall  not  be  required  prior  to  such 
breaking  and  entry  if  circumstances  known 
to  such  officer  or  person  at  the  time  of 
breaking  and  entry  give  him  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  (1)  the  persons  within  al- 
ready know  of  the  officers'  authority  and 
purpose  (2)  the  persons  within  are  In  Im- 
minent peril  of  bodily  harm,  or  (3)  the  per- 
sons within  are  aware  of  the  presence  of 
someone  outride  and  are  therefore  attempt- 
ing to  escape  or  destroy  evidence." 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment. 

Section-by -Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill  To 
Protect  the  Constitutional  and  Common 
Law  Rights  of  Citizens  Who  Are  the  Vic- 
tims OP  Tortious  Acts  or   Omissions  by 
Agents  or  Employees  op  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   AND   FOR    Other    Purposes 
Section  1.  Section  1   amends  Section  1346 
(b)    of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  extend  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United    States    District    Courts    to    include 
claims  arising  under  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  Section  1  also 
provides   that    the    liability    of   the    United 
States   is   to   be   determined   in    accordance 
_^wlth    applicable   Federal    law.    Because    the 
cause  of  action  arises  under  the  Constitution 
or  Federal  statute.  Federal  law  must  neces- 
sarily control;   hence,  the  reference  to  Fed- 
eral law  in  Section  1   Is  merely  declaratory 
of   the  decisional  law   In   its  present   state. 
Section  2.    Section  2  amends  Section  2672 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide additionally  for  the  administrative  ad- 
justment of  claims  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  statutes  of   the  United   States 
and  provides  that  the  llabUlty  of  the  United 
States  for  such  claims  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  applicable  Federal  law. 
Section  3.  Section  3  amends  Sections  2674 
of   Title  28   of   the  United   States   Code   so 
as    to   provide    damages    for    claims    arising 
under  the  Constitution  or  statutes  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  unlimited  actual, 
general    and    liquidated    damages    (such    as 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2520).  The  provision 
also  permits  punitive  and  exemplary  dam- 
ages,  not   to   exceed   $50,000   and   litigation 
expenses  and  attorneys  fees. 

Section  4.  Section  4  amends  Section  2679 
(d)  of  "ntle  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
by  Inserting  the  words  "office  or"  between 
"scope  of  his"  and  "employment"  appear- 
ing in  the  first  sentence  of  2679(d).  This 
amendment  Is  a  technical  amendment  de- 
signed to  make  clear  that  the  scope  of  the 
Tort  Claims  Act  remedy  extends  to  officers 
of  the  Government  as  well  as  employees. 
Section  5.  Section  2679(d)  presently  reads 
In  relevant  part  as  follows : 

"Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  employee  was  act- 
ing within  the  scc^e  of  his  employment  at 
the  time  of  the  mcident  out  of  which  the 
suit  arose,  any  such  civU  action  or  proceed- 
ing commenced  In  a  State  court  shall  be 
removed  without  bond  at  smy  time  before 
trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
and  division  embracing  the  place  wherein 
it  Is  pending  and  the  proceedings  deemed 
a  tort  action  brought  against  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
all  references  thereto." 

Section  5  amends  Section  2679(d)  so  as 
to  include  language  designed  to  make  clear 
thut  In  a  suit  originally  commenced  against 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government  for 
which  a  remedy  exists  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act,  the  United  States  may  as- 
sert and  establish  such  defenses  to  the  suit 


as  would  have  been  available  to  it  had  the 
suit  originally  been  commenced  against  the 
United  States.  Thus,  under  existing  deci- 
sional law  Federal  employees  injured  as  an 
Incident  of  their  government  employment 
and  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  5  U.S.C.  8101  et  seq.,  are  restricted 
to  their  compensation  rights  and  may  not 
sue  the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  Similarlr,  military  person- 
nel who  sustain  Injury  as  an  Incident  of 
their  military  service  (by  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Feres  v.  United  States,  340  U.S.  135 
(1950)  ),  may  not  sue  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Tort  Claims  Act.  Section  6  will  as- 
sure preservation  of  these  types  of  defenses 
as  well  as  other  statu  ory  defenses  peculiar 
to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act, 

Section  6.  Section  7  strikes  the  Intentional 
torts  exception  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act.  Until 
recently  present  law  (28  U.S.C.  2680(h))  im- 
munized the  Federal  government  from  direct 
liabUlty  for  the  intentional  torts  of  Its  em- 
ployees. Therefore,  the  victims  of  illegal  "no- 
knock"  raids  by  Federal  narcotics  officers 
could  not  sue  the  Federal  government.  Nor 
could  the  purchaser  of  a  house  who  relies, 
to  his  detriment,  up>on  the  deliberate  mis- 
representation of  an  PHA  Inspector  sue  the 
Federal  government.  Legal  scholars  are 
virtually  unanimous  In  their  view  that  no 
persuasive  reason  can  be  advanced  for  any 
of  the  Intentional  torts  exceptions. 

On  March  16  of  this  year  the  President 
signed  P.L.  93-253.  That  legislation  contains 
a  limited  repealer  of  the  intentional  torts 
exception.  The  Federal  government  would  be 
liable  if  Federal  law  enforcement  or  investi- 
gative officers  conducted  any  of  the  following 
torts:  Assault,  battery,  false  arrest,  false  im- 
prisonment, malicious  prosecution  or  abuse 
of  process.  The  proposal  contained  In  section 
7  of  this  bill  would  simply  expand  that  re- 
pealer to  cover  the  whole  intentional  torts 
exception  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Section  7.  Section  8  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment: It  repeals  Section  4116  of  Title  38 
United  States  Code  which  presently  extends 
the  excluslveness  of  the  Tort  Claims  Act 
remedy  to  claims  arising  out  of  activities  by 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  Sections  4116  of  Title  38  is 
no  longer  necessary  and  is  appropriately 
repealed. 

Section  8.  Section  9  Is  also  a  technical 
amendment  and  would  affect  the  part'al 
repeal  of  42  U.S.C.  233  which,  like  38  VS.C. 
4116.  presently  extends  the  excluslveness  of 
the  Tort  Claims  Act  remedy  to  Include  claims 
based  upon  activities  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice medical  and  paramedical  personnel.  Sec- 
tion 9  also  provides  for  a  retention  (as  a 
redesignated  Section  224  of  Title  42  UjS.C), 
of  language  pecuUar  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  wtUch  presently  appears  In  42  U.S.C. 
233(f). 

Sections  9  and  10.  Section  10  repeals  the 
1970  Federal  "no-knock"  statute  and  Section 
11  does  the  same  for  the  "no-knock"  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  D.C.  crime  bill  which 
also  passed  in  the  same  year.  These  repealers 
would  simply  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
the  "no-knock"  warrant  procedures  set  out 
in  the  two  statutes  without  disturbing  the 
conunon  law  authority  of  police  officers  to 
conduct  "no-knock"  searches.  Therefore, 
even  after  these  repealers,  "no-knock"  would 
be  permitted  in  the  situations  set  out  by 
Justice  Brennan  in  his  decision  in  the  case 
of  Kcr  V.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1963). 

Section  II.  Section  12  makes  the  act  effec- 
tive upon  enactment.  Therefore,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  would  be  effective  even  on 
claims  arising  before  the  date  of  enactment 
so  long  as  they  are  not  otherwise  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR3    OF 
BILLS 

6.    796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cospoiLsor  of  S.  796,  to  improve 
museum  services. 

S.    1811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CmnjcH,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlestoni 
was  added  as  a  cosponscr  of  S.  1811,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  the  credit  against  tax 
for  retirement  income. 

S.    2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senatoi  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  to  pre- 
vent the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
from  regulating  safe  vitamins  and  min- 
erals as  dangerous  drugs. 

S.    2919 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  tlie 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2919,  to 
modify  the  method  for  computing  mili- 
tary retirement  benefits. 

S.    3143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CntrRCH,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford*, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick»,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson* 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3143,  to 
amend  titles  II,  Vn,  XI,  XVI,  XVn.  and 
Xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, the  supplemental  security  income 
program,  and  the  medicare  program  by  a 
newly  established  independent  Social 
Security  Administration,  to  separate 
social  security  trust  fimd  items  from  the 
general  Federal  budget,  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  certain  notices  with  social 
security  and  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefit  checks,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.     3330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3330,  to 
amend  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  severance  pay  for  regular  en- 
listed members  of  the  U.S.  armed  serv- 
ices with  5  or  more  years  of  continuous 
active  service,  who  are  involuntarily  re- 
leased from  active  duty,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 

S.     3366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3366,  to 
amend  tiUe  38  of  the  United  Stetes  Code 
to  provide  for  cost-of-living  increases  in 
compensation,  dependency,  and  indem- 
nity compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amend  title  38  of  the  United 
to  provide  for  cost-of-living 
educational  benefits. 

S.  3533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis 
Clor  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
tlae  Senator  from   South 
Abourezk)  were  added  as 
S.  3525,  to  amend  Public  Law- 
act  of  August  22,  1964. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
by    the    Senator   from 
Curtis).  It  speaks  to  a  grow: 
affecting  American  livestock 

Since  last  fall,  imports  of  for 
have  reached  the  point  where 
amount  to  about  10  percent  of 
production.  There  is  little  doubt 
quantity  of  imports  is  having 
and  harmful  impact  on 
stock  producers. 

The   1964  law  which  this 
amend  establishes  a  meat  i 
system.  The  law  also  allows 
dent  to  suspend  the  quotas  wher 
doing  so  in  the  national 
has  been  the  case  since  1972. 

However,  the  law  also  provide 
President  must  give  special 
the  importance  to  the  Nation  of 
nomlc  well-being  of  the 
stock  industry. 

Since  last  September,  cattlt 
alone  have  lost  nearly  $1.5  bill: 
clear  that  the  well-being  of  th( 
tic  livestock  industry  is  not 
tected  and  it  is  time  for 
have  a  voice  in  determining  w 
should  be  imposed  on  imports 
to  this  country. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
it  has  my  fullest  support. 

S.  3S82 

At  the  request  of  Mr 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mi-. 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3582, 
ing  food  stamps  for  the  aged, 
disabled. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  33  i— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESO:.UTION 
RELATING  TO  THE  ISSUE 
EMIGRATION  OF  JEWS  Ih 


\a 


(Referred  to  the  Committee 
eiEm  Relations.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr 
cern  has  been  expressed  over 
President  Nixon's  trip  to  the 
is  really  necessary.  Some  peopi; 
that  it  is  mostly  an  exercise 
relations.  My  view  is  that  if  it 
•  bilize  the  peace  in  the  area, 
worthwhile.  I  believe  that  the 
people  are  wise  enough  to  realize 
f  erence  between  the  kind  of 
efforts  carried  out  by  Secretary 
which  we  can  all  applaud,  and 
dent's  eCforts  to  overcome  the 
inquiry  and  impeachment. 
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In  this  connection,  however,  I  beUeve 
there  Is  one  specific  issue  I  hope  that  the 
President  can  pursue.  The  White  House 
has  announced  that  on  the  14th  and  15th 
the  President  will  be  visiting  Syria.  When 
he  goes  there,  he  could  make  a  great 
contribution  to  both  peace  and  human 
rights  if  he  would  raise  directly  with  Sy- 
rian leadei-s  the  issue  of  4,000  Jews  who 
live  in  Syria. 

The  Jews  in  Syria  are  by  any  standard 
oppressed.  The  extent  and  nature  of 
their  economic  activities  is  closely  con- 
trolled. They  cannot  travel  more  than 
I'ij  miles  from  their  homes  without 
police  permission.  They  live  surrounded 
by  hostility.  Often,  in  fact,  surrounded 
by  Palestinians.  Finally,  these  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Syria  are  denied  the  right  of  emi- 
gration or  even  temporary  foreign  travel. 
They  are  in  effect  treated  as  hostages 
in  the  conflict  with  Israel. 

There  are  25,000  Jews  of  Syrian  back- 
ground in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
Jews  who  are  still  in  Syria  have  relatives 
here.  Permitting  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  would  remove  them  from 
the  hostile  environment  in  which  they 
live  and  in  no  way  exacerbate  the  mili- 
tary and  political  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  It  would  also  be  in  the  great 
tradition  of  this  Nation  to  provide  a 
home  for  oppressed  minorities  such  as 
the  Jews  in  Syria.  Of  course,  if  they  want 
to  go  elsewhere  I  believe  they  should 
have  the  right  to  do  so. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  to  urge  the  Syrian  leadership 
to  let  the  Jews  in  Syria  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
tion may  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  335 

Whereas  the  President  has  announced  that 
he  will  be  visiting  Syria  on  June  14  and  15; 

Whereas,  there  are  four  thousand  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Syria: 

Whereas  these  people  are  not  allowed  to 
emigrate  or  to  travel  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  their  homes  and  are  subject 
to  a  range  of  restrictions  on  their  civil 
liberties:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  should  raise 
this  Issue  directly  with  the  leadership 
of  Syria  and  urge  that  these  people  be  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  or 
el.=ewhere. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE     CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
curent  Resolution  84,  relating  to  opium 
production  in  Turkey. 


DUTY  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  REPAIRS  TO  VESSELS- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1395  AND  1396 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHURCH  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels 
operated  by  or  for  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5, 1971. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1401-    AND     1402 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
8217,  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  April  23,  1974.  The 
first  amendment  is  identical  to  S.  3184, 
the  Bicentennial  Celebration  Contribu- 
tion Tax  Credit  Act  which  I  introduced 
on  March  19,  1974.  The  second  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  S.  2347,  the  Historical 
Structures  Tax  Act  which  I  introduced 
on  August  3. 1973. 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE      IN      THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1397 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.)- 

MINIMUM  TAX  ON  FOREIGN  OIL  RELATED  INCOME 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
temporary  debt  ceiling  bill  (H.R.  14832) 
which  would  establish  a  minimum  tax  of 
10  percent  on  all  foreign  income  of  the 
international  oil  companies. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  reported  out  an 
oil  and  gas  taxation  bill  of  1974  which 
takes  several  excellent  and  long  needed 
steps  in  the  direction  of  more  equitable 
treatment  of  oil  and  gas  related  income. 
Some  of  its  provisions  require  strength- 
ening, and  additional  sections  should  be 
added  to  tighten  the  rules  on  foreign 
loss  deductions  and  to  abolish  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Trading  Corporation. 

But  even  after  all  of  these  necessary 
modifications,  the  House  bill  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  the  advantage  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  hold  over  domes- 
tic independent  companies.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  First,  the  windfall 
profits  tax  in  the  House  bill  affects  only 
domestic  oil  profits;  and  second,  the  oil 
companies  can,  under  the  bill,  defer  in- 
definitely U.S.  taxation  on  their  foreign 
earnings  by  simply,  first,  not  repatriat- 
ing earnings  of  foreign  incorporated  sub- 
sidiaries in  low  tax  countries;  and  sec- 
ond, repatriating  their  foreign  profits 
from  high  tax  countries,  but  shielding 
these  profits  through  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

Foreign  profits  of  the  multinational 
oil  companies  are  increasing  faster  tham 
their  domestic  profits — doubling  in  the 
last  year  to  well  over  $7  billion.  Yet  under 
the  House  bill,  domestic  oil  producers  will 
pay  an  extra  $11.4  billion  in  higher  taxes 
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between  1974  and  1979,  compared  to  $1 
to  $1.5  billion  which  will  be  levied  on 
foreign  oil  operations.  When  we  fac- 
tor in  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  do- 
mestic oil  operations  of  the  American 
companies,  these  figures  mean  that  the 
House  tax  package  imposes  new  taxes 
on  domestic  oil  operations  twice  as  great 
cs  those  imposed  on  foreign  oil 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Project  In- 
dependence, but  I  wonder  whether  we 
will  ever  have  energy  independence  in 
this  country  if  we  continue  to  subsidize 
investment  in  foreign  countries  at  the 
expense  of  investment  here  at  home.  To 
formulate  a  tax  package  which  will  not 
give  oil  companies  so  much  incentive  to 
invest  abroad,  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
minimum  U.S.  taxation  of  the  foreign 
earnings  of  U.S.  oil  companies — earnings 
on  which  they  presently  pay  little  or  no 
U.S.  .axes  at  all. 

A  flat  10-percent  minimum  tax  on  net 
foreign  earnings  of  the  U.S.  oil  com- 
panies— including  earnings  of  the  for- 
eign incorporated  subsidiaries  of  these 
companies — would  be  an  appropriate 
minimum  tax.  This  would  raise  addi- 
tional revenue  of  approximately  $700 
million  for  the  Treasurj',  and  would 
make  the  tax  package  more  neutral  as 
between  foreign  and  domestic  source 
income. 

Currently  U.S.  manufacturing  com- 
panies pay.  on  the  average,  8.5  percent 
of  their  foreign  earnings  to  the  United 
States  in  income  taxes.  This  rate  of  taxa- 
tion may  be  too  low,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  must,  at  some  point  in  the 
near  future,  reevaluate  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  taxation  of  foreign  earnings. 
These  payments,  whether  or  not  they 
are  too  low  on  some  absolute  scale,  are 
substantially  higher  than  those  of  the 
international  oil  companies,  which  pay 
practically  no  U.S.  tax  on  their  foreign 
earnings.  This  bill  will  largely  correct 
this  disparity. 

Besides  assuring  a  high  level  of  domes- 
tic investment,  and  improving  tax  equal- 
ity, this  bill  has  another  important  func- 
tion. Assuming  that  some  progress  is 
made  in  this  Congress  toward  limiting 
the  abuses  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  pro- 
vision, many  of  the  major  oil  companies 
may  be  tempted  to  move  all  or  part  of 
their  overseas  earnings  completely  off- 
shore. In  other  words  they  may  take 
them  in  foreign  subsidiaries  and  do  not 
repatriate  them  to  the  United  States. 
This  bill  would  tax  income  earned  by 
controlled  foreign  corporations  in  which 
the  companies  in  question  have  owner- 
ship interest,  whether  or  not  these  earn- 
ings are  remitted  to  the  parent  company 
in  the  form  of  dividends. 

Basically  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
impose  a  flat  10-percent  minimum  tax 
on  the  real  economic  earnings  of  each 
multinational  oU  company.  Since  pay- 
ments made  to  foreign  governments  are 
real  costs,  these  are  treated  as  deduc- 
tions, but  not  as  credits  as  under  the 
present  system.  Since  earnings  taken  in 
controlled  foreign  corporations  are 
nevertheless  earnings  of  the  parent  U.S. 
corporation,  these  are  taxed.  There  is  no 


intent  here  to  impose  double  taxation  on 
profits  taken  in  a  subsidiary,  and  then 
remitted  in  dividends,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  regulations  to 
prevent  this  from  happening. 

Taken  in  total,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  make  a  positive  contribution  to  tax 
equity  and  to  security  in  the  supplj'  of 
this  Nation's  vital  energy  resources. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1398 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  militarj'  training 
student  loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1400 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  biU  3000,  supra. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1399 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

FOREIGN     MILITARY     SALES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult these  days  to  open  the  newspaper 
without  coming  •  across  unexpected  re- 
ports of  another  U.S.  multimillion-dollar 
arms  deal  with  anothei-  small  nation 
somewhere. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  S.  3394, 
gives  Congress  oversight  authority  on 
proposed  foreign  military  sales — before 
the  sale  is  finalized. 

Foreign  military  sales  has  become  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Nation  involves  the 
United  States  in  military  situations 
throughout  the  world  without  congres- 
sional and  public  debate,  discussion  or 
deliberation.  The  sums  here  are  vast.  For 
1D73 — the  most  recent  figures  available 
on  foreign  military  sales  credit  and 
cash— show  a  total  of  $3.5  billion.  This 
figure  represents  a  quadrupling  of  the 
fiscal  year  1970  total  of  $926  million. 
Fiscal  year  1974  sales  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4.6  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  DOD  chart  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  orders  totaling  $21  billion  since 
1950  entered  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


Despite  the  serious  policy  issues  raised 
by  this  tremendous  increase  in  Govei-n- 
ment  arms  sales,  these  transactions  are 
made  with  little  regard  for  congressional 
or  public  opinion.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  consulted.  The  manufacturers 
of  weapons  and  the  providers  of  military 
sarviccs  are  consulted.  But  Congress  is 
hardly  informed  of  these  transactions, 
much  less  consulted  as  to  their  propriety. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  simply  presents  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  accomplished 
facts. 

This  amendment  requires  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  afford  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  discuss  foreign 
sales  made  by  the  U.S.  Govermnent.  It 
requires  the  President  to  report  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  his  military  sales 
plans  when  any  single  sale  to  any  one 
country  amounts  to  over  $25  milUon  or 
when  cumulative  sales  of  over  $50  million 
occur  to  one  country  in  1  year.  Althoueh 
this  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  S.  1443,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance 
Act,  the  amendment,  as  well  as  a  ma- 
jority of  that  bill's  provisions,  was  de- 
leted in  the  Senate-House  conference  on 
foreign  assistance  legislation.  I  am  rein- 
troducing the  amendment  because  the 
circumstances  which  warranted  its  con- 
sideration last  year  have  grown  even 
more  serious  in  the  interval. 

There  is  still  no  statutory  requirement 
to  insure  that  Congress  receives  up-to- 
date  information  on  U.S.  Government 
foreign  military  sales.  The  various  re- 
quired reports  either  provide  information 
on  last  year's  sales  or  provide  detailed 
information  on  only  a  small  part  of  total 
American  arms  sales  abroad.  Thus,  the 
report  required  by  section  657  of  the  For- 
eign A'-sistance  Act  lists  only  the  tots  I 
amount  of  U.S.  Government  sales  by 
country  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  Since 
govemment-to-govemment  arms  sales 
do  not  require  an  export  license,  the  por- 
tion of  the  section  657  report  titled  "Ex- 
port of  Arms,  Ammimition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  War,"  provides  past  fiscal  year 
data  only  on  commercial  sales  which  are 
appro-ximately  one-eighth  of  total  Amer- 
ican arms  sales  abroad.  Similarly,  the 
more  current  reports  on  munition  Usts 
exports  totaling  more  than  $100,000,  re- 
quired under  another  commercial  sales 
reporting  provision  sponsored  last  year 
by  Senator  Hathaway,  contain  no  data 
on  the  majority  of  U.S.  arms  sales.  These 
are  government-to-govemment  sales  in 
which  the  U.S.  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  an  American  munitions  firm  and 
a  foreign  country. 

This  lack  of  required  reports  to  Con- 
gress, coupled  with  the  traditional  se- 
crecy sunoimding  international  arms 
transactions,  frequently  results  in  Con- 
gre-ss  learning  about  arms  sales  only  as 
a  result  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  the 
press.  Thus,  ironically,  the  American 
public  learned  of  the  1973  sales  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  coimtries  only  after  the  Amer- 
ican media  picked  up  an  Agence  France- 
Presse  repoi-t  and  pre.ssed  the  State  De- 
partment spokesman  to  oflBcially  confinn 
the  fact  that  we  had  an  agreement  in 
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principle  to  sell  Phantoms  to 
Arabia  and  that  we  were  negot 
gipnt  deal  for  arms  to  Kuwait. 

So.  too,  the  American  public 
about  negotiations  for  the  sale  o: 
Brazil  last  year  from  a  report 
in  Brazil.  And  just  recently  the 
i".gton    Post    correspondent    in 
Equador — not     Washington.     D 
ported  U.S.  intentions  to  resume 
sales   to   Equador   after  a    3-yi 
Ecuador,  which  has  been  in  a 
with    the    United    States,    resul 
seizure  of  U.S.  tuna  boats  and 
of  U.S.  military  mission  to  Quite 
long   shopping   list   including 
trainer  jets,  basic  infantry 
and    large    quantities    of    eng 
equipment. 

Mr.   President,   I   request 
consent  to  have  the  Washingt(^ 
article  entered  in  the  record  at 
clu'Jion  of  my  remarks. 

Congressional   reliance   on   th 
for  hard  data  on  U.S.  Governmeiit 
sales  abroad,  however,  is  not 
serious  deficiency  in  the 
system   governing   such   sales 
time  there  is  no  formal  procedur 
which  Congress  can  participate  ir 
mining  the  merits  of  these  arm; 
before  they  are  finalized.  Nor 
any  way  for  Congress  to  exert 
oversight  authority  and  monitor 
pact    of    these    deal.s    after 
negotiated. 

These  foreign  military  sales 
major  foreign  policy  decisions 
the  United  States  in  militaiy 
without  sufficient  deliberation, 
gotten  us  into  trouble  in  the 
could  easily  do  so  again. 

These  matters  require  serious 
tion  by  the  Congress  and  should 
left  exclusively  to  the  executive 

If  Congress  is  serious  about 
ing  congressional  pnrticii^ation  in 
affairs  and  exercising  its  full 
bility  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy,  reviewing  foreign 
sales  is  the  best  place  to  start. 
When  I  first  introduced  this 
ment  last  June,  I  ix»inted  out  thi; 
reports  of  burgeoning  U.S.   arm; 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  nations, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Iran, 
Latin  America.  Apparently  thos> 
were  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 

A    recent    article    in    the 
Science  Monitor — an  article  ba.sed 
ternews  with  officials  of  the  Sta 
Defen.se    Departments — estimate; 
the  size  of  arms  sales  to  Persian 
countries  in  fiscal  year  1975  alon 
total  S4  to  $5  billion.  These  pr 
sales  deserve  particular  attention 
light  of  heavy  U.S.  sales  in  the 
years.  In  fiscal  year  1973  Iran 
to  buy  $2  billion  worth  of  U.S 
equipment.  A  January  1974  New 
Times  report  Indicated  that 
ordered  30  P-14A  fighters  at  a 
of  S900  million  and  was  reportetfy 
gotiating   to  buy   50   F-15's. 
Saudia  Arabia,  which  last  year 
a  total  of  between  150  to  200  F-5 
signed  a  $355  million  agreement 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Sau^i 
tional  Guard.  The  agreement 
the  purchase  of  American  armoi-fed  ve 
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hides,  antitank  weapons,  and  artillery 
batteries.  Possible  future  sales  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  reported  to  include  the 
Hawk  missile  defense  system  and  various 
naval  craft  ranging  from  coastal  ships  to 
destroyers. 

On  the  basis  of  its  interviews,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  article  em- 
phasizes that  both  the  regional  and  the 
East-West  implications  of  these  contin- 
uing large  weapons  sales  is  beginning  to 
worry  some  Government  officials. 

Ml".  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  the  New  York  Times  articles  en- 
tered in  the  Record  at  the  concla^ion  of 
my  remarks. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  has  publicly  echoed  this  concern 
in  the  introduction  to  an  American  En- 
terprise Institute  study  titled  "Arms  in 
the  Persian  Gulf."  Mr.  Laird  suggests 
that  while  providing  armaments  to  third 
world  countries  might  be  a  postive  short- 
term  measure,  it  should  be  accompanied 
by  diplomatic  activity  so  that  weapons 
sales  do  not  become  a  standard  long-term 
U.S.  policy.  He  also  raises  important 
questions  about  the  implications  of  such 
sales  for  future  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion in  the  region.  These  are  certainly 
real  issues — issues  that  deserve  to  be 
debated  by  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Similar  questions  might  well  be  raised 
about  recent  and  potential  sales  of  jet 
aircraft  to  Latin  American  countries.  In 
1973  the  administration  authorized  sales 
of  F-5E  international  fighters  to  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela, ending  in  one  sweep  a  5-year  ban 
on  the  sale  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
As  of  December  1973,  Brazil  had  ordered 
42  aircraft.  Potential  orders  from  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  could  total  90  air- 
craft. At  a  cost  of  $2.5  million  per  plane, 
jet  aircraft  sales  in  Latin  America  could 
amount  to  $300  to  $400  million  over  the 
next  few  years.  And,  as.previously  noted, 
the  United  States  plans  to  sell  arms  to 
Ecuador  as  a  result  of  the  truce  in  the 
3-year  tuna  war  with  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  these  transactions — in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  Latin  America,  any- 
where— have  merit.  Perhaps  they  do  not. 
Without  debating  the  merits  of  these 
sales,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  represent 
such  a  qualitative  change  in  our  involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  such 
a  significant  turn  in  our  Latin  American 
relations,  that  Congress  must  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  deliberate  on  these 
matters  as  well  as  on  all  other  significant 
sales  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  It  would  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  consider — and  if  neces- 
sary, reject — foreign  military  sales  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  conditions. 

The  proposal  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  his 
military  sales  plans  when  any  single  deal 
for  cash  or  credit  to  any  one  country 
amounts  to  over  $25  million.  If,  after  30 
days  from  the  time  the  President  makes 
his  report,  neither  House  objects,  the  sale 
will  be  permitted.  Agreements  with  one 
country  v.ilh  a  cumulative  value  of  over 


$50  million  in  1  year  will  similarly  be 
subject  to  this  procedure  for  congres- 
sional deliberation.  Additional  single 
sales  of  $25  million  or  more  to  such  coun- 
tries will  also  be  subject  to  review.  In  an 
emergency  situation,  the  President  may 
waive  the  requirement  for  congressional 
deliberation  for  30  days.  However,  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  arms  shipments  after 
those  30  days,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
file  a  report  concerning  those  future  arms 
transactions. 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  should 
place  no  significant  administrative  bur- 
den on  tho  executive  branch.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  will  be 
inundated  in  paper  work  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  A 
Library  of  Congress  memorandum 
written  at  my  request  concludes  that  the 
total  number  of  reports  that  would  have 
been  submitted  for  congressional  consid- 
eration in  fiscal  year  1973  had  the  Nelson 
amendment  been  in  effect  is  approxi- 
mately 30.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  entered  In  the 
Record  the  Library  of  Congress  memo- 
randum at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Nor  should  the  30-day  congressional 
review  period  prior  to  consumatlon  of 
sale  provide  any  serious  interference 
with  normal  procedures.  Under  normal 
circimistances  the  negotiation  of  a  sales 
agreement  can  take  months  and  the  de- 
livery period  for  such  purchases  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

A  piu-chasing  country's  decision  to  buy 
U.S.-produced  military  equipment  is 
made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  high 
technical  quality  of  American  weapons 
and  only  secondarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  and  delivery  schedule.  Iran,  for  ex- 
ample, negotiated  the  purchase  of  F-14's 
for  more  than  a  year  and  reportedly  paid 
more  than  double  the  price  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  paid  for  the  same  plane.  Their  de- 
livery is  not  expected  to  be  completed  be- 
fore 1977.  A  30-day  congressional  re- 
view period,  therefore,  would  not  have 
caused  any  significant  delay  nor  lost  the 
sale. 

And  In  an  emergency  situation,  the 
amendment  provides  a  special  waiver  to 
cover  circumstances  such  as  occurred 
during  the  October  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  legislative  approach  used  in  this 
amendment  has  several  important  his- 
torical precedents.  The  Reorganization 
Act — chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code — uses  this  procedure  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  reorganization  plans 
of  the  executive  branch.  Congressional 
approval  of  Presidential  plans  to  increase 
pay  for  executive  level  employees.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Cabinet  is  similarly  provided  for  in 
title  2,  United  States  Code,  section  359. 
When  the  President  sends  Congress  an 
alternative  pay  plan  for  Fedeiil  em- 
ployees, the  Reorganization  Act  concept 
is  also  embodied  in  that  legislation,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  5305.  And 
the  Administration  Trade  Reform  Act 
which  has  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  pending  in  the  Senate 
uses  the  congressional  veto  procedure  in 
a  number  of  instances. 

I  request  that  a  study  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  legislative  veto  embodied 
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in  the  Nelson  amendment  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
seaixh  Service,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  That  study  finds 
that— 

The  proposed  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional. It  closely  parallels  i.ie  analogous  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act,  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  not 
been  challenged  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
Moreover,    the    amendment    would    serve    a 


useful  function  in  assuring  that  the  Con- 
gressional policy  origination  power  is  not  ab- 
dicated to   the  Executive  Branch. 

In  closing,  let  me  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  these  foreign  military  .sales. 
Tlie  Defense  Department  estimates  that 
U.S.  Governm.ent  arms  sales  could  total 
$4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Arms  sales 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  area  alone  in  fiscal 
year  1975  could  total  $4  to  $5  billion. 
This  Government — including  both  Con- 


gress and  tile  executive  branch — have 
the  responsibility  to  its  own  citizens  and 
to  the  international  community  to  give 
veiT  careful  consideration  to  weapons 
sales  of  such  magnitude.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  both  the  essential 
inlormation  and  the  necessary  proce- 
dure for  congressional  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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(From  the  Chri-tian  Sclence-?Ionit(^,  Maj-  9 

1974) 
MiDi.\ST  Arms  Deals  Distxjrb  Uniiei  States: 

Cdstlt  Wcvpons  From  West,  The  ti  Effect 

L'X  Arab  Nations,  Soviets  Cause  Poncern 
(By  Dana  Ad.<»iTi3  Schmidt) 

" -.shington. — The  prospect  of  ir. 
tibillion-dollar    arms    deals    with 
SMidi    Arabia    in    the    1975    fiscal 
t'-"?   arms   race   such   deals   may 
be  .'inning  to  worry  some  oificials  of 
and  Defense  Departments. 

The  outlook,   these   officials  say, 
bi'.llon   and   pos.^ibly   as   much   as 
v..irth    of   sales    to   Iran    during    th 
aid   more   than   SI    billion   worth 
Arnbia.  Kuwait  is,  meanwhile,  in  tli 
for  a  several  hundred  million  dolla 
fense  system, 

Privatelv.  American  officials  are 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  doll 
of  costly  weapons  sent  to  these  a 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  are 
end  up  rusting  in  warehouse,"!,  or 
ly.  out  In  the  open.  These  officials 
that  it  Is  a  great  deal  easier  to  bu 
of  military  hardware  than   to  train 
use  it. 

But    the    thing   that    worries    the 
much  more  than  the  waste  is  the 
huge    programs,    combined    with 
purchases  from  Prance  and  Britain 
Ing  to  have  on  Iraq  a'ld  Its  superpov  e 
er.  the  Soviet  Union.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Iran,  and  Iraq  are  the  principal  cou 
the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  all 
oil  billionaires. 

The   rationale    for   the   programs 
since   the   British  military 
the  gulf  at  the  end  of   1967  the 
of   the   area  have  themselves  beg 
the   power  vacuum   the  British 
left  behind. 

But  some  here  believe  it  is  likely 
are  in   fact  getting  Into  a  new 
arms   race — a   race  made   more 
the  fact  that  In  addition  to  the 
implications,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
ditlonal  rivals. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sketchy  fac 
sales  available  from  company  an 
sources.  (The  purchasing  countries 
the  publication  of  details  of  their 
tlons.  and  American  companies  c 
with  their  own  profits  and  Americat 
concerned  with  the  United  States 
of  payments  are  \;sually  eager  to 
in  withholding  the  information.) 

The  $3  billion  to  S4  billion  deals 
for  the  period  In  question  include 
billion   worth  of  F-14  Jet  fighters 
Grumman,  together  with  the  extra 
may  be  required  over  a  period  of  thre  ! 
spare  parts,  spare  engines,  technica  1 
ment.     ground     support,     bombs 
and  elertronic  firecontrol  equlpmen  ; 
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In  addition  the  Shah  probably  wil 
ing   McDonnell-Douglas  F-15's  as 
come  available.  The  U.S.  already 
to  sell  them. 

Other  deals  with   the  Iranians  w|ilch 
included  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  ( 
they  mav  take  years  longer  to  co 
elude  $400  million  to  $500  million 
craft,  notably  two  Spruance-class  destroy 

MISSILES    included 

.\nother   item   on   the   Iranian   11 
equipment  with  the  latest-model  Hi , 
slies.  These  are  air-defense  missile  ■ 
be  the  American  answer  to  the  Bus4 
which  proved  so  effective  against 
last  October. 

The  size  of  the  coming  year's  mllltkry  deals 
shoiild  be  appreciated  against  the  bai  kground 
of  about  $2  billion  worth  of  mllit  u-y 
last  year  and  about  $1  billion  wortji 
the  preceding  years. 
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The  Saudis  have  not  thus  far  purchased 
the  most  expensive  American  Jet  fighters, 
although  they  were  told  last  fall  that  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  sell  them  P-4 
Phantoms.  No  answer  has  l)een  received  frcwn 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  American  officials  now  pre- 
sume that  the  Saudis  are  buying  French 
Mirages. 

The  b:ggest  item  in  the  coming  year  will 
be  a  $750  million  naval  expansion  program. 
This  includes  sizable  sums  for  the  bricks 
and  mortar  of  navalbase  development  as  well 
as  19  ships  ranging  In  sire  from  coastal  craft 
to  frigate. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  bllllon-doUar  esti- 
mate for  the  year  is  devoted  to  moderniza- 
tion and  mechanization  of  the  Saudi  na- 
tional guard. 

Not  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  year 
is  a  $360  million  agreement  recently  con- 
cluded between  the  Saudi  Government  and 
Raytheon  for  the  modernization  of  the  coun- 
try's eight-year-old  Hawk  missile-defense  sys- 
tem. 

The  Kuwaitis,  who  have  definitely  opted 
out  of  the  F-4  market  in  favor  of  French 
Mirages,  are  engaged  in  comparing  the  Hawk 
with  the  French  crotale  and  Briti.^h  missile 
svstems. 


I  From  the  New  York  TIme.s. 

Janu.iry  18.  1974] 

Arms  Sales  Boom  in  Mide-st;  UNrrEii 

States  Is  the  Principal  Supplier 

Paris.  January  12. — The  decision  by  Iran 
to  order  $900-milllon  in  American-bull  t 
fighters  is  only  one  sign  of  the  growing  busi- 
ness in  arms  in  the  Middle-East — a  business 
that  is  expected  to  ''ontlnue  booming  as  cof- 
fers of  the  oil  sta^e  swell  following  recent 
price  Increases. 

Several  industrial  countries,  in  particular 
France.  Britain.  Italy  and  Japan,  are  com- 
peting for  oil  sxipply  contracts  with  the  Mid- 
dle East  producers. 

Among  the  Inducements  are  commitments 
by  the  Industrial  countries  to  participate  In 
the  economic,  technological  and  military  de- 
velopment of  the  producer  countries. 

The  ol)  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
especially  interested  in  military  development, 
and  even  though  Washington  is  not  com- 
peting for  oil  supplies — or  at  least  not  open- 
ly— It  Is  the  United  States  that  Is  the  prin- 
cipal arms  supplier  In  the  region. 

ABU  DHABI  BUYS  JETS 

But  France  and  Britain  are  comiiig  up  fast. 
France,  for  Instance,  has  Just  sold  the  tiny 
emirate  of  Abu  Dhabi  14  Mirage  Jets.  Abu 
Dhabi  has  only  80.000  people  and  no  pilots. 
The  pilots  win  come  from  Pakistan. 

The  producing  states  Justify  their  demand 
for  military  equipment  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  many  are  still  run  on 
conservative  feudal  lines  and  face  constant 
internal  threats  from  separatists  and  Pales- 
tine guerrillas.  So  they  say  they  need  the 
arms  to  maintain  internal  stability. 

To  keep  control  on  border  conflicts,  such 
as  that  between  Kuwait  and  Iraq  last  spring, 
and  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  intervention 
in  the  region  by  the  major  powers  are  other 
arguments  used  to  justify  the  arms  build-up. 
POSITION  OF  us. 

The  United  States,  which  has  contingents 
of  arms  salesmen,  technicians  and  counselors 
In  most  of  the  Middle  Eastern  states,  main- 
tains that  its  desire  is  to  help  the  producers 
resist  eventual  penetration  by  the  Russians 
or  the  Chinese. 

While  the  oil  producers  have  been  raising 
their  prices,  the  cost  of  arms  has  also  been 
moving  up  swiftly. 

In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Iran,  the 
biggest  arms  purchaser  in  the  region,  the 
fact  that  defeiLse  goods  have  moved  up  so 
rapidly  was  one  of  the  elements  behind  the 
recent  sharp  increases  in  oil  prices. 

Iran  was  reportedly  Interested  in  the  F- 


14A  fighter  for  some  time,  but  was  reluctant 
to  pay  the  high  price,  $30-million  for  each 
aircraft,  demanded  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
Grumman  Corporation  of  Long  Island. 

That  figure,  which  Includes  spare  parts. 
Is  believed  to  be  twice  what  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  paid  for  their 
F-14A  fighters. 

LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 

With  prospects  for  quadrupled  oil  rev- 
enues this  year,  Iran  presumably  now  feels 
able  to  afford  the  Grumman  price. 

Iran's  annual  military  budget  has  risen 
recently  at  a  rate  of  nearly  50  per  cent  and 
that  of  Saudi  Arabia  by  nearly  a  third. 

In  the  nineteen-flfties  Iran's  arms  buying 
was  less  than  $10-million  a  year.  By  the  late 
nineteen-sl.Kties  the  figure  exceeded  $150- 
milllon,  and  It  will  reach  $2-bllllon  a  year 
during  the  current  five-year  plan,  begun  last 
March. 

The  French  have  military  contracts  with  a 
number  of  Persian  Gulf  states.  Saudi  Arabia, 
for  Instance,  is  buying  38  Mirage  in  jets, 
AMX-30  tanks,  light  automatic  machine 
guns,  amphibious  equipment,  and  tactical 
air-to-air  and  ground-to-air  missiles. 

KUWAIT:    CONTRACTS   SOUGHT 

French  and  American  arms  salesmen  are 
now  fighting  for  new  contracts  In  Kuwait. 
The  French  are  proposing  Mirage  jets  for  the 
Kuwaiti  air  force,  while  the  United  States  is 
offering  F-5's  or  F-4's. 

Although  Britain's  Influence  in  the  region 
Is  on  the  wane,  the  British  were  able  to  get 
an  important  contract  with  Saudi  Arabia  last 
year,  representing  deliveries  of  $600-mllllon 
of  arms  purcha.ses,  mainly  aeronautical 
equipment,  over  five  years. 

Britain  has  sold  naval  equipment  to  several 
of  the  emirates,  and  some  aircraft  and  anti- 
submarine helicopters  to  Iran. 

But  the  United  States  Is  by  far  the  big- 
gest supplier  to  the  two  principal  arms  pur- 
chasers In  the  region,  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1974J 

United  States  Reviving  Arms  Sales  to 

Ecuador  After  Cutoff 

(By  Terrl  Shaw) 

Quito,  Ecuador. — As  part  of  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  drive  to  improve 
relations  with  Latin  America,  the  United 
States  reportedly  is  about  to  resume  some 
military  sales  to  Ecuador  after  a  three-year 
ban. 

Informed  sources  here  said  that  Ecuador's 
military  government  had  presented  a  long 
list  of  military  equipment  it  wants  from  the 
United  States,  Including  12  T-33  trainer  jets, 
basic  Infantry  equipment  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  engineering  equipment. 

The  sources  said  the  United  States  Is  also 
planning  to  invite  Ecuadorean  officers  to  at- 
tend training  programs  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Resumption  of  military  weapons  sales, 
which  were  cut  off  in  January,  1971,  during  a 
dispute  over  Ecuador's  seizure  of  American 
fishing  boats,  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  gen- 
eral warming  of  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  two-year-old  military  govern- 
ment that  rules  this  small  country  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America. 

UJ3.  officials  reportedly  hope  that  an  Im- 
provement in  relations  will  make  Ecuador 
more  receptive  to  U.S.  views  during  Kis- 
singer's periodic  meetings  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can foreign  ministers. 

Ecuador  will  receive  no  U.S.  government 
credits  for  the  weapons,  because  the  country 
has  recently  begun  exporting  oil  and  has 
enough  hard  currency  to  buy  the  arms  on 
standard  commercial  terms,  the  sources  said. 

Having  money  to  buy  modern  weapons  is 
new  for  Ecuador,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
poorest  Latin-American  countries.  The  mili- 
tary government,  which  seized  power  In  Feb- 
ruary 1972,  has  pledged  to  spend  most  of  Its 
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oil  reserves  on  economic  development,  and 
some  Ecuadoreans  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  arms  purchases  whUe  there  is  still  hun- 
ger and  widespread  poverty,  especially  in  the 
countryside. 

Most  of  the  equipment  used  by  the  56,000- 
man  armed  forces  Is  of  World  War  II  vintage. 
Military  aircraft  visible  at  Quito's  airport, 
high  In  the  Andes  mountains,  include  sev- 
eral C-47  transports,  a  Constellation  and  a 
Flying  Boxcar.  The  military  government  re- 
cently purchased  41  new  tanks  from  France 
and  sent  a  mission  to  Moscow  to  discuss  pos- 
sible arms  purchases. 

A  factor  in  Ecuador's  quest  for  new  arms 
Is  fear  neighboring  Peru,  which  in  1942  oc- 
cupied a  large  chunk  of  Ecuadorean  Jungle 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  River. 
While  the  two  countries  now  have  good  re- 
lations. Ecuador  has  not  given  up  its  ambi- 
tions as  an  "Amazonian  country."  Peruvian 
oil  exploration  in  the  area  has  fed  rumors  of 
military  incursions  and  even  of  skirmishes 
between  forces  of  the  two  countries. 

Lifting  of  the  U.S.  ban  on  mUitary  aid  fol- 
lowed a  discreet  exchange  of  "smoke  signals" 
between  Quito  and  Washington,  informed 
sources  said. 

While  the  United  States  quietly  eased  some 
of  the  restrictions  placed  by  Congress  on  aid 
to  Ecuador  after  the  seizures  of  U.S.  tuna 
boats,  the  Ecuadoreans  reportedly  moderated 
their  criticisms  of  American  "economic 
coercion"  in  international  forums  like  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

There  was  also  a  letup  in  the  "Tuna  War," 
which  began  in  1962  when  Chile,  Peru  and 
Ecuador  declared  a  200-mile  territorial  limit 
and  required  boats  fishing  within  200  miles 
off  their  coasts  to  purchase  licenses. 

The  mUitary  government  has  decreed  a 
new  fishing  law  whlc^  informed  sources  said 
could  open  the  way  to  Joint  ventures  by 
Ecuadorean  and  U.S.  interests.  The  U.S.  em- 
bassy is  expected  to  mediate  between  the 
Ecuadorean  government  and  the  U.S.  fishing 
companies  in  San  Diego  in  an  attempt  to 
work  out  an  agreement  under  the  new  law. 

The  truce  In  the  "Tuna  War"  prompted 
President  Nixon's  formal  lifting  of  the  sales 
ban  in  January. 

Resumption  of  military  sales  and  training 
Is  not  expected  to  bring  back  a  large  U.S. 
military  mission  to  Quito.  The  last  one  was 
expelled  in  1971  following  the  cutoff  of  the 
arms  sales  program.  Ambassador  Robert  C. 
Brewster  is  expected  to  enlarge  his  staff  of 
military  attaches  to  handle  the  paper  work 
Involved  in  the  training  program  and 
weapons  sales. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

Washington,  DC,  May  29,  1974. 
To:  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson;  Attention:  Paula 

Stern. 
Prom:    Allan   W.   Parlow,   National   Defense 

Specialist. 
Via:  Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:  Report  Required  under  the  Proposed 
Nelson  Amendment. 
This  memorandum  responds  to  your  recent 
request  for  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  How  many  individual  sales  of  U.S.  arms 
to  other  countries  involving  an  amount  of 
$25  million  or  more  were  made  by  the  United 
States  government  in  FY  1973? 

Answer:  According  to  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller.  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency.  Department  of  Defense  there  were 
nineteen  such  sales. 

2.  How  many  instances  of  total  sales  of 
U.S.  arms  to  a  single  country  by  the  U.S. 
government  of  $50  million  or  more  during 
FY  1973  were  there? 

Answer :  There  were  eleven  such  Instances. 

3.  How  many  individual  sales  of  U.S.  arms 
of  $25  million  or  more  to  countries  which 
had  previously  purchased  an  accumulation  of 


$50  million  from  the  U.S.  government  were 
made  during  FY  1973  (Do  not  Include  In- 
dividual sales  reported  In  the  answers  to 
question  number  1  above)  ? 

Answer:  None  not  Included  in  the  nine- 
teen reported  In  the  answer  to  question  num- 
ber 1. 

In  summary,  during  FY  1973,  based  on  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  in  response  to  the  above  questions, 
there  were  a  total  of  not  more  than  30  sales 
incidents  during  FY  1973  which  would  have 
required  reports  by  the  executive  branch  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Nelson 
Amendment. 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  September  4, 1973. 
To:  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson;  Attention:  Paula 

Stern. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject :  Constitutionality  of  the  Legislative 

Veto  Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military 

Sales  and  Assistance  Act. 
This  memorandum  Is  In  response  to  your 
request  of  July  30,  1973,  for  material  on  the 
constitutionality   of   the    legislative    veto. 

Amendment  No.  253  to  S.  1443,  the  pro- 
posed Foreign  Military  Sales  and  Assistance 
Act,  requires  Congressional  approval  of  any 
foreign  military  sale  exceeding  25  million 
dollars,  or  sales  to  any  country  exceeding  50 
million  dollars  for  a  fiscal  year.  The  amend- 
ment permits  either  House  of  the  Congress 
to  disapprove  a  sale  or  Increase  in  assistance 
by  means  of  a  simple  resolution  within  thirty 
days  of  the  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
proposed  transaction.  See  119  Cong.  Rec.  S. 
11930  (daily  ed.  June  25,  1973) . 

Our  analysis  of  the  problem  persuades  us 
that  the  proposed  amendment  is  constitu- 
tional. Perhaps,  the  best  way  to  demonstrate 
this  is  to  examine  the  historical  background 
of  the  legislative  veto  as  it  developied  in  the 
Executive  Reorganization  Acts.  We  will  begin 
by  defining  the  terms  commonly  used  in  this 
area. 

DEFINITIONS 

A.  Congressiohal  veto.  The  term  "congres- 
sional veto"  is  a  generic  term  covering  a  vari- 
ety of  statutory  devices  which  enable  one  or 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  or  one  or  more 
committees  of  the  Congress,  to  preclude  the 
Executive  from  final  implementation  of  a 
proposed  action  authorized  by  law.  This 
definition  includes  only  those  measures 
which  legally  compel  the  Executive  to  forego 
the  proposed  action.  It  excludes  many  pro- 
visions that  are  often  described  as  Con- 
gressional legislative  or  committee  vetoes, 
but  which  do  not  legally  preclude  Executive 
action  if  Committee  approval  is  not  forth- 
coming. 

B.  Legislative  veto.  A  legislative  veto  is  a 
provision  in  a  statute  that  requires  the 
President  or  an  Executive  agency  to  submit 
actions  proposed  to  be  taken  pursuant  to 
statutory  authority  to  the  Congress  at  a 
specified  Interval,  usually  30  to  60  days,  be- 
fore they  become  effective.  The  action  be- 
comes effective  at  the  close  of  the  interval  1 ) 
if  the  Congress  fails  to  express  its  disap- 
proval, or  2)  in  a  few  cases.  If  the  Congress 
expresses  its  approval.  If  the  disapproval  or 
approval  takes  the  form  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the 
measure  can  be  termed  a  "two-House"  legis- 
lative veto.  If  the  disapproval  takes  the  form 
of  a  simple  resolution  by  either  House,  then 
the  device  Is  a  "one-House"  legislative  veto. 

Neither  a  concurrent  resolution  nor  a 
simple  resolution  Is  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  Thus,  neither  form 
of  approval  or  disapproval  is  subject  to  veto 
by  the  President.  In  this  memorandum,  the 
term  legislative  veto  does  not  Include  meas- 
ures  which   require  the   Congressional  dis- 


approval to  take  the  form  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the 
President  (or  passed  over  his  veto). 

C.  Committee  veto.  The  committee  veto 
Includes  several  types  of  statutes.  Among 
these  are  provisions  which  require  an  Ex- 
ecutive agency  to  submit  a  report  of  a  pro- 
posed action  to  one  or  more  committees 
of  the  Congress  at  a  stated  Interval,  usually 
30  to  60  days,  prior  to  its  effective  date. 
During  the  interval,  the  action  may  be 
blocked  by  a  resolution  of  disapproval  by 
any  of  the  committees.  In  some  Instances, 
the  action  does  not  become  effective  until 
all  designated  committees  pass  resolutloiis 
of  approval.  Finally,  some  committee  veto 
provisions  do  not  specify  an  Interval,  but 
rather  provide  that  the  Executive  agency 
must  "come  into  agreement"  with  the  re- 
sponsible committees  before  it  may  take  the 
proposed  action. 

D.  Reporting  Provisions.  The  term  "report- 
ing provision"  refers  to  those  statutes  which 
provide  that  a  proposed  action  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  shall  not  take  place  until 
the  expiration  of  a  specified  time,  usually  30 
to  60  days,  after  the  proposed  action  has 
been  reported  to  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress  or  to  designated  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

This  type  of  statute  Is  often  referred  to  as 
a  waiting  period,  a  report-and-walt,  or  a 
laylng-on-the-table  provision.  In  some  cases, 
the  waiting  period  may  be  waived  In  whole 
or  in  part  by  resolutions  of  approval  by  the 
designated  Houses  or  committees.  Some  of 
these  laws  do  not  specify  the  waiting  period, 
but  simply  provide  that  no  action  may  be 
taken  until  after  there  has  been  "full  con- 
sultation"  with   the   designated  committee. 

During  the  waiting  period,  the  responsible 
committees  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  proposed  action  and  make  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  known  to  the  agency. 
The  agency,  however,  is  not  legally  bound 
by  a  committee's  resolution  of  disapproval. 
It  may  go  forward  with  the  proposed  action 
unless  the  disapproval  takes  the  form  of 
enacted  legislation. 

The  practical  effect  of  most  reporting  pro- 
visions may  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  com- 
mittee veto,  because  most  agencies  are  usu- 
ally reluctant  to  take  an  action  that  Is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  oversight  Con- 
gressional committee.  For  this  reason,  re- 
porting provisions  are  frequently  lumped  to- 
gether with  true  legislative  or  committee 
vetoes  In  discussions  of  the  general  topic. 
See  Harris.  Congreasional  Control  of  Admin- 
istration 204-48  (1962).  Prom  a  constitu- 
tional viewpoint,  however,  there  Is  a  malor 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Many  of  the  statutory  provisions  commonly 
referred  to  as  committee  vetoes  or  Congres- 
sional vetoes  are  actually  reporting  provi- 
sions. Twelve  of  the  19  veto  provisions  com- 
piled by  this  Division  In  1967  were  reporting 
requirements.  See  Small.  The  Committee 
Veto:  Its  Current  Use  and  Appraisals  of  Its 
Validity  (Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Jan.  16.  1967).  Twenty-two  of  the  39  provi- 
sions compiled  by  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion in  January  1973  were  reporting  provi- 
sions. 

See  Williams,  Federal  Statute  Citations 
Which  Give  Congressional  Veto  Over  the 
Power  of  the  Executive  Relating  to  Disposal 
of  Federal  Property  or  Interest  (American 
Law  Division.  January  15,  1973). 

PARALLEL    PROVISIONS 

There  are  numerous  other  statutes  which 
also  contain  "one-House"  legislative  vetoes. 
See.  for  example.  22  U.S.  Code  sec.  2587.  deal- 
ing with  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  50  U.S. 
Code  App.  sec.  194g,  dealing  with  sales  of 
military  rubber  plants;  and  8  U.S.  C(Xle  sec 
1254.  governing  the  suspension  of  deportation 
proceedings  for  aliens  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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The    Economy    Act    of    1932 
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tribute,    and    transfer    various 
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The  Act  provided  that  each  ordi 
transmitted    to    Congress     In    3 
should    not    become   effective   ui 
thereafter.  The  Act  also  previewed 
either   branch   of   Congress   w 
calendar  days  shall  pass  a  rcsol 
proving   stich   Executive   order 
thereof,  such  Executive  order 
null  and  void  to  the  extent  of 
proval."  47  Stat.  414  (19321 . 
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thorizlng  a  Joint  committee  of 
make  the  final  decision  as  to  whe 
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March  3,   1933.  Sec.  407.  47  Sta ; 
Congress  appears  to  have 
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the  Act's  duration  to  two  years 
it  expired  In  1935.  The  next 
Act  was  not  enacted  until  1939 

THE     1939     ACT 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  193 
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tlve  order,  as  did  the  1933  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee reasoned  that  the  power  was  neither  "ex- 
ecutive" in  a  true  sense,  or  an  "order",  for 
the  reorganizations  would  take  place  not  as 
a  consequence  of  the  President's  order,  but 
as  a  consequence  of  the  happening  of  the 
contingencies  set  forth  in  the  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee stated: 

"The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a 
concurrent  resolution  Is  the  contingency 
upon  which  the  reorganizations  take  effect. 
Their  taking  effect  Is  not  because  the  Pres- 
ident orders  them.  That  the  taking  effect  of 
action  legislative  In  character  may  be  made 
dependent  upon  conditions  or  contingencies 
is  well  recognized."  House  Report  No.  120, 
76rh  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4-6  (1939). 

The  Committee  relied  on  the  then  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  Currin  v.  Wallace, 
306  US.  1  (1939).  which  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  referendum  of  farmers  which  determined 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
exercise  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
statute.  The  Committee  concluded  that  It 
seemed  "difficult  to  believe  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  action  legislative  in  character 
may  be  conditioned  upon  a  vote  of  farmers 
but  may  not  be  conditioned  on  a  vote  of  the 
two  legislative  bodies  of  the  Congress."  House 
Report  No.  120.  76th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  6  (1939). 
See  also  United  States  v.  Rock  Royal  Cooper- 
ative, Inc.,  307  U.S.  533  (1939)  (agricultural 
marketing  statute):  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  v. 
Clark,  143  U.S.  649  (1892)  (finding  of  fact  by 
executive  officer  under  Tariff  Act);  J.W. 
Hampton,  Jr.  &  Co.  v.  United  States,  276  U.S. 
394  (1928).  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated 
that  the  Congress  may  fulfill  "the  essentials 
of  the  legislative  function"  by  authorizing 
"a  statutory  command  to  become  operative 
upon  ascertainment  of  a  basic  condition  of 
fact  by  a  designated  representative  of  the 
government."  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States, 
32C  U.S.  81,  104  (1943). 

THE     194S     ACT 

In  1945.  a  Report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  recommended  a  veto  by 
either  House. 

The  Committee  reasoned  that  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  delegates  part  of  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Congress  to  the  President; 
when  subject  to  a  one-House  veto,  such  a 
delegation  does  not  operate  to  deprive  either 
House  of  Its  constitutional  right  not  to  have 
any  change  made  In  the  law  without  the 
assent  of  at  least  a  majority  of  Its  members; 
either  House,  after  seeing  precisely  how  the 
President  proposes  to  exercise  the  general 
power  delegated  effectively  to  him  would 
have  Its  own  Independent  right  to  veto  the 
Presidential  action  and  thus  to  retain  the 
essential  authority  vested  In  It  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Senate  Report  No.  638,  79th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  at  3  (1945).  The  Senate,  however, 
restored  the  veto  by  concurrent  resolution, 
after  a  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  one-House  veto.  See  95  Cong.  Rec.  10269- 
74,  10714  (1945). 

THE    1949    ACT 

The  one-House  veto  was  first  enacted  In 
Its  present  form  in  1949.  The  specific  provi- 
sion originated  in  the  proposed  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Expenditures  In 
the  Executive  Departments  (now  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations)  requested 
the  Justice  Department's  current  views  of 
the  constitutional  issues  raised  earlier  by 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  in  1933. 

The  Department  responded,  first,  that 
Mitchell's  statement  concerning  the  1932 
Act  was  obiter  dictum,  (that  la,  not  essential 
to  the  central  matter  being  decided  and, 
hence  not  binding),  because  his  opinion  wsis 
concerned  only  with  the  constitutionality  of 
proposed  legislation  affecting  tax  funds. 
Secondly,  the  Department  stated  that 
Mitchell's  opinion  was  based  on  the  vmsound 


premise  that  the  Congress,  In  disapproving 
a  plan,  Is  exercising  a  legislative  function 
In  a  nonleglslative  manner.  The  memoran- 
dum continued: 

"But  the  Congress  exercises  Its  full  legis- 
lative power  when  It  pas-ses  a  statute  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  by 
means  of  reorganization  plans.  At  that  point 
the  Congress  decides  what  the  policy  shall 
be  and  lays  down  the  statutory  standards 
and  limitations  which  shall  be  the  frame- 
work of  Executive  action  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  If  the  legislation  stops  there, 
with  no  provision  for  future  reference  to  the 
Congress,  the  President's  authority  to  reor- 
ganize the  Government  is  complete.  Indeed, 
such  authority  was  given  In  full  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1933 
(47  Stat.  1517). 

"The  pattern  of  the  1939  and  1945  Reor- 
ganization Acts  has  been  to  give  the  reor- 
ganization authority  to  the  President,  and 
then  provide  machinery  whereby  the  Con- 
gress may  approve  or  disapprove  the  plans 
proposed  by  the  President.  Nor  Is  It,  In  the 
circumstances,  an  Improper  legislative  en- 
croachment upon  the  Executive  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Congress.  As  Indicated  above,  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  Government  is  legally  and  adequately 
vested  In  the  President  when  the  Congress 
takes  the  initial  step  of  passing  a  reorgani- 
zation act. 

"The  question  here  raised  relates  to  the 
reservation  by  the  Congress  of  the  right  to 
disapprove  action  taken  by  the  President  un- 
der the  statutory  grant  of  authority.  Such 
reservations  are  not  unprecedented.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on  which 
the  Congress  has  participated  in  similar 
fashion  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
An  example  is  to  be  found  In  section  19  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  as  amended 
(8  U.S.C.  155(c);  Public  Law  863,  80tli 
Cong.),  which  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  to  the  Congress  cases  of  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  aliens  and  which  pro- 
vides further  that  "If  during  the  session  of 
the  Congress  at  which  a  case  Is  reported  •  •  ♦ 
the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  It  favors  the  sus- 
pension of  such  deijortatlon,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  cancel  the  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. •  •  •  If  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  Congress  next  following  the 
session  at  which  a  case  Is  reported,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  such  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  Attorney  General  shall  thereupon 
deport  such  alien  •  •  *.'  The  Congress  has 
thus  reserved  the  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  executive  actions  in 
a  described  field. 

"Still  other  examples  may  be  found  In  the 
laws  relating  to  the  administration  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves,  which  require  consultation  by  him 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress  before  he  takes  certain  tsrpes  of  ac- 
tion, such  as  entering  Into  certain  contracts 
relating  to  those  reserves,  starting  condem- 
nation proceedings,  etc.  (34  U.S.C.  524);  and 
In  the  statute  which  requires  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  to  give  Its  approval  before 
an  executive  agency  may  have  certain  types 
of  printing  work  done  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  (44  U.S.C.  ill). 

"It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  his  Executive  functions 
may  consult  with  whom  he  pleases.  The  Pres- 
ident frequently  consults  with  congressional 
leaders,  for  example,  on  matters  of  legisla- 
tive Interest — even  on  matters  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  strictly  within  the  purview 
of  the  Executive,  such  as  those  relating  to 
foreign  policy.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Executive  may  not  be  given 
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express  statutory  authority  to  communicate 
to  the  Congress  his  intention  to  perform  a 
given  Executive  function  unless  the  Congress 
by  some  stated  means  Indicates  Its  disap- 
proval. The  Reorganization  Acts  of  1939  and 
1945  gave  recognition  to  this  principle.  The 
President,  In  asking  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
instant  reorganization  bill.  Is  following  the 
pattern  established  by  those  acts,  namely  by 
taking  the  position  that  If  the  Congress  will 
delegate  to  him  authority  to  reorganize  the 
Government,  he  will  undertake  to  submit  all 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress  and  to 
put  no  such  plan  Into  effect  if  the  Congress 
indicates  Ite  disapproval  thereof.  In  this  pro- 
cedure there  is  no  question  Involved  of  the 
Congress  takhig  legislative  action  beyond  Its 
Initial  passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  Nor 
Is  there  any  question  involved  of  abdication 
by  the  Executive  of  his  Executive  functions 
to  the  Congress.  It  Is  merely  a  case  where  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  act  In  coopera- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Government 
and  the  Nation. 

"For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  not  be- 
lieved that  there  Is  constitutional  objection 
to  the  provision  In  section  6  of  the  reorgani- 
zation blllB  which  permits  the  Congress  by 
concurrence  resolution  to  express  Its  disap- 
proval of  reorganization  plans." 

Memorandum  Re:  Constitutionality  of 
Provisions  In  Proposed  Reorganization  Bills 
Now  Pending  in  Congress,  reprinted  In  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  232,  81st  Cong.;  1st  Sess.  18- 
20  (1949)  (Citations  omitted;  emphasis 
added) . 

Although  the  conclusion  was  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  concurrent  resolution,  the  under- 
scored portions  of  the  memorandum  noted 
that  "disapproval  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  either  House" 
was  not  a  legislative  act  and  thus  not  con- 
stitutionally objectionable. 

On  the  Report  accompanying  the  Bill,  the 
Senate  Committee  stated: 

"It  was  determined  that  the  most  direct 
and  effective  way  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
exemptions  was  to  Include  an  amendment 
providing  that  a  simple  resolution  of  disap- 
proval by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
would  be  sufBdent  to  reject  and  disapprove 
any  reorganization  plan  submitted  by  the 
President. 

"By  reserving  to  either  House  the  power  to 
disapprove.  Congress  retains  In  Itself  the 
power  to  determine  whether  reorganization 
plans  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  become  law.  The  power  of  disap- 
proval reserved  to  each  House  by  the  bill 
does  not  delegate  to  either  House  the  right  to 
make  revisions  In  the  plans,  but  It  will  en- 
able each  House  to  prevent  any  such  plan  of 
which  It  disapproves  from  becoming  law.  The 
power  thus  reserved  to  each  House  seems  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  possessed  by  each 
House  In  the  ordinary  legislative  process,  In 
which  process  no  new  law  or  change  In  exist- 
ing law  can  be  made  If  either  House  does  not 
favor  It.  No  significant  difference  would  seem 
to  exist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the 
ordinary  legislative  process  the  unwillingness 
of  either  House  to  approve  the  making  of  new 
laws  or  a  change  in  existing  law  is  manifested 
by  the  negative  act  of  refusing  to  register  a 
favorable  vote,  whereas  under  the  bill  the  un- 
willingness must  be  manifested  by  the  af- 
firmative act  of  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  a  reorganization  plan.  The 
unessential  character  of  this  difference  be- 
comes even  more  apparent  when  regard  is 
had  to  the  stringent  rule  contained  In  the 
bill  which  makes  Impossible  actions  cal- 
culated to  delay  or  prevent  consideration  of 
resolutions  of  disapproval  which  have  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee." 

Senate  Report  No.  232,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1D49). 
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Slnce  the  House  version  of  the  bill  called 
for  disapproval  by  concurrent  resolution,  the 
bills  went  to  conference: 

The  Senate  conferees  stood  solidly  for  re- 
tention of  the  provision  for  rejection  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  of  either  House,  which, 
had  been  Included  in  the  Senate  bill,  the 
conferees  agreeing  to  a  considerable  broaden- 
ing of  the  President's  authority  compared 
with  previous  reorganization  acts. 

As  finally  approved  In  conference,  after  an 
Impasse  which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  the 
bill  Incorporated  Senate  proposals  granting 
the  President  authority  to  propose  the  crea- 
tion of  new  departments — a  power  which  was 
not  given  to  him  under  eau-Uer  acts — and 
eliminated  all  restrictive  and  limiting  pro- 
visions, but  Incorporated  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  a  reorganization  plan  submitted 
under  the  act  would  require  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  by  a  majority 
of  the  authorized  membership  of  either 
House.  The  Senate,  In  approving  the  original 
Senate  bill,  had  made  It  clear  that  the  grant- 
ing of  these  additional  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  conditioned  upon  retention 
of  the  provision  permitting  rejection  of  any 
plan  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  either 
House,  and  the  concessions  made  by  the  con- 
ferees were  approved  only  because  they  were 
necessary  If  any  reorganization  authority  was 
to  be  granted  to  the  President. 

Senate  Report  No.  386,  85tb  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  (1957). 

The  Act  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  96  Cong.  Rec.  7785,  7827  It.  7829 
(1949)  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  95  Cong.  Rec.  7838-39  &  7444-46  (1949). 
For  an  extensive  discussion  and  analysis  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  legislative  veto 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Acts  from 
1932  to  1949,  see  Ginnane,  The  Control  of 
Federal  Administration  by  Congressional 
Resolutions  and  Committees,  66  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
569  (1953). 

In  1967,  the  Act  was  amended  to  permit 
disapproval  by  a  simple  majority  of  either 
House,  rather  than  by  majority  of  the  au- 
thorized membership  of  either  House,  Public 
Law  85-286.  71  Stat.  611  (1957).  In  1964. 
the  President's  power  to  create  new  Cabinet 
Executive  Departments  was  eliminated  from 
the  Act,  Public  Law  88-351,  78  Stat.  240 
(1964). 

coNSTrrunoNALrrY  op  the  one-hotjsb  veto 
As  the  foregoing  legislative  history  sug- 
gests, the  constitutionality  of  the  one-House 
legislation  veto  mechanism  embodied  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  and  In  other  stat- 
utes is  virtually  universally  accepted.  Al- 
though occasional  arguments  in  opposition 
have  been  raised  during  floor  debates,  they 
have  been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  provisions,  either  expressly 
or  implicitly,  by  all  concerned  legislative 
committees  from  1946  to  the  present:  by  the 
Justice  Department,  wlien  Its  opinion  was 
requested;  and  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  which  are  not  Inconsiderable 
since  the  Act  has  undergone  successive  ex- 
tension in  1953,  1955,  1957,  1961,  1969  and 
1971. 

Reorganization  plans  submitted  by  the 
President  more  closely  resemble  proposed 
legislation,  in  form  and  substance,  rather 
than  Presidential  actions  or  Executive  orders. 
Legislation  proposed  to  Congress  cannot  be- 
come law  if  either  House  votes  "no".  The  ef- 
fect of  the  Reorganization  Acts  have  been 
similar,  that  is,  no  "plan"  can  become  "ef- 
fective" if  either  House  votes  "no".  As  the 
Senate  Committee  remarked  in  1949,  there  is 
no  significant  difference  betvreen  the  nega- 
tive act  of  refusing  to  register  a  favorable 
vote  and  the  affirmative  act  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval. 
As  to  the  question  of  legislative  encroach- 
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ment  on  the  powers  of  the  ^"resident.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  President  arguably 
accepts  the  limitation  on  his  delegated  pow- 
ers when  he  signs  the  Reorganization  Act 
Itself;  he  has  the  alternative  of  vetoing  the 
Act.  The  power  of  legislation,  including  the 
power  to  reorganize  the  Executive  branch.  Is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress. 
U.S.  Constitution.  Art.  I,  Sees.  1  and  8.  Con- 
gress has  no  obligation  to  delegate  this  pow- 
er to  the  President,  and  the  President  has 
no  obligation  to  accept  the  delegation.  As 
the  Justice  Department  pointed  out  In  1949, 
each  Reorganization  Act  Is  a  case  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  Congress  acting  in  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  no  court  decisions  dealing  with 
the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  under  discussion. 
However,  in  Sibbach  v.  Wilson  <k  Co.,  312 
U.S.  1  (1941),  the  Supreme  Court  did  con- 
sider the  validity  of  the  analogous  "waiting 
period"  provided  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  In  Its  dis- 
cussion of  this  provision,  the  Court  stated: 

"The  value  of  the  reservation  of  the  pow- 
er to  examine  proposed  rules,  laws  and  regu- 
lations before  they  become  effective  is  well 
understood  by  Congress.  It  is  frequently,  as 
here,  employed  to  make  sure  that  the  action 
under  the  delegation  squares  with  the  Con- 
gressional purpose.  That  no  adverse  action 
was  taken  by  Congress  indicates,  at  least, 
that  no  transgression  of  legislative  policy  was 
found."  (Footnotes  omitted).  312  U.S.  at 
15-16. 

In  support  of  this  position,  the  Court 
cited  three  analogies:  (a)  the  organic  acts  of 
some  of  the  territories,  providing  that  laws 
p>assed  by  the  territorial  legislature  prior 
to  their  admission  to  statehood  would  be 
valid  unless  Congress  disapproved;  (b)  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  for 
the  laying  over  of  reorganization  orders  be- 
fore the  Congress,  (also  known  as  a  "waiting 
period"  provisions);  and  (c)  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1939,  which  included  provision 
for  disapproval  by  concurrent  resolution. 
(312  VS.  at  16  n.  17). 

The  holding  In  the  Sibbach  case  does  not 
apply  directly  to  the  one-House  veto  in  the 
1949  Reorganization  Act,  because  the  Court 
cited  only  those  statutes  which  required 
disapproval  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
However,  the  rationale  of  the  case  appears 
to  be  that  the  absence  of  adverse  congres- 
sional action  implies  that  there  is  no  trans- 
gression of  legislative  policy  in  a  proposed 
rule,  law  or  regulation.  The  one-House  veto 
Is  consistent  with  this  rationale,  because  it 
Is  an  accurate  method  of  recording  the  lack 
of  congressional  assent  to  a  proposed  change; 
it  Is  accurate  because  either  House  can  voice 
its  objection  readily  and  Independently.  In 
the  case  of  reorganization  plans,  the  failure 
of  either  House  to  register  its  disapproval 
is  even  stronger  support  for  the  Inference 
that  the  plan  under  consideration  does  not 
transgress  any  legislative  policy. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  and  Assistance  Act,  tho  legislative 
veto  would  enable  the  Congress  to  review  the 
proposed  military  sales  and  assure  itself  that 
It  Is  consistent  with  Congressional  policy. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  leg- 
islative veto  is  neither  unconstitutional  nor 
"extra-constitutional".  The  Act  does  not 
allow  one  House  of  the  Congress  to  take  leg- 
islative action  binding  on  the  President.  It 
may  be  persuasively  argued  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  Is  not  a  legislative  act; 
that  there  Is  no  opportunity  to  amend,  alter 
or  delay  the  proposed  plan.  Rather,  it  is 
merely  a  reservation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
power  to  examine  the  exercise  of  power  de- 
legated to  the  Executive.  Congress  presum- 
ably can  be  far  more  generous  In  amounts 
of  authority  which  It  delegates  when  the 
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power  of  review  is  expressly  ret  a 
absence  of  a  legislative   veto,  thi 
usually    substitutes    other,    more 
limitations  on  the  subject  matter 
tion  of  the  delegated  powers. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  legislative  \<  to  is  con- 
tained in  Professor  Cor  win's  treatise  on  the 
Presidency : 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that  Congress 
Jree  not  to  delegate  power,  is  fre  ; 
on  certain  stipulated  conditions, 
ample,  that  the  delegation  shall 
by  a  certain  date  or  on  the 
specified  event;    the  end   of  a  w 
stance.  Why.  then,  should  not  one 
be  that  the  delegation  shall  conti 
long  as  the  two  houses  are  of  opin 
is  working  beneficially?  Furthermore 
national  legislati\'e  authority  Is 
gate  powers  to  the  President,  the; 
to  the  two  houses,  either  Jointly 
And  if  the  Secretary  of  AgricuUufe 
delegated   powers   the   e.xercise   of 
subject  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  may  be. 
may  not  the  two  houses  of  Congre^ 
larly  authorized  to  hold  a  referendum 
and  then  as  to  the  desirability  of 
dent's  continuing  to  exercise  certain 
tively  delegated  powers? 

"As  we  have  seen,  moreover.  It  i 
agreed  that  the  maxim  that  the 
may  not  delegate  its  powers  sign 
very  least  that  the  legislature  ma^ 
dicate   Its  powers.   Yet  how.  In   vi  i 
scope  that  legislative  delegations 
adays.   Is   the   line   between   deleg 
abdication  to  be  maintained?  Only 
rendering  the  delegated  powers  r»cov 
without  the  consent  of  the  delegat ; 
this  purpose  the  concurrent  resolul  ion 
to  be  an  available  mechanism.  an< 
one.  To  argue  otherwise  i"  to  affiont 
mon  sense." 

Corwln.  The  President:  Office  arid  Powers, 
1787-1957  (4th  rev.  ed.  1957  (footnotes 
omitted).   (Emphasis  in  original) 

By  serving  as  a  llHiitatlon  on 
tion  of  powers  to  the  Executive 
legislative  veto  serves  to 
than   weaken   the  traditional 
powers.  Faced  with  a  choice  between 
latlng  In  excessive  detail,  on  the 
and  a  major  abdication  of  author  ty 
Executive  on   the   other,   the 
veto  provides  a  practical  middle 
Corwin's  phrase,  what  better  way 
maintain   the   line   between   delegat 
abdication  of  legislative  powers? 

CONCLUSION 

The  legislative  veto  has  become 
accepted  on  the  theory  that  it  is  i 
tion  by  the  Congress  of  the  power 
or   disapprove   the   exercise   of    a 
power  by  an  official  of  the  Executl 
This  is  a  power  which  the  Congres ; 
to  Itself  In  the  original  law  that 
authority  to  the  official. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
would  appear  that  the  proposed 
la    constitutional.    It    closely 
analogous  provisions  of  the 
organization    Act,    the 
which  has  not  been  challenged  by 
tlve  branch.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
serve  a  useful  function  in  assurin 
Congressional    policy    origination 
not  abdicated  to  the  Executive  bradch 
Vincent  E.  TrevJcy 
legislative  A 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  several  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Reform  Act  of  1973.  The  proposed 
amendments  are  intended  to  deny  tax 
credits  to  American  firms  operating  in 
territories  deemed  to  be,  by  both  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  under  illegal  occupa- 
tion. Therefore,  these  amendments  ex- 
press American  concern  over  countries 
where  basic  human  rights  are  still  out- 
rageously flouted  and  majority  rule  de- 
nied. 

My  amendments  most  specifically  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  tragic  situation 
in  Namibia,  an  arid,  mineral-rich  coun- 
try located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Africa.  Namibia  suffers  a  unique  inter- 
national wrong  in  the  unlawful  perpetu- 
ation of  South  African  rule.  This  is  com- 
pounded by  the  introduction  into  Nam- 
ibia of  the  apartheid  system  and  of  the 
whole  apparatus  of  arbitrary  South  Af- 
rican police  laws  and  political  trials. 

It  is  8  years  since  the  General  Assem- 
bly, after  other  remedies  had  been  ex- 
hausted, declared  the  South  African 
mandate,  dating  from  1918,  at  an  end, 
and  with  it,  South  Africa's  right  to  gov- 
ern that  territory.  It  is  3  years  since  the 
International  Court  of  Justice's  advisory 
opinion  concurring  with  the  United  Na- 
tions ruling.  Yet  South  Africa  remains  in 
defiance  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  continually 
supported  the  actions  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  World  Court.  To  date, 
American  action  has  been,  first,  to  of- 
ficially discourage  investment  in  Nam- 
ibia by  U.S.  nationals;  second,  to  deny 
Export-Import  Bank  credit  guarantees; 
third,  to  deny  U.S.  government  assist- 
ance in  protection  of  any  U.S.  invest- 
ment there;  and  fourth,  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  follow  suit.  However,  we 
allow  tax  credits,  for  taxes  paid  to  the 
South  African  Government,  on  Ameri- 
can investments  in  Namibia.  We,  in  ef- 
fect, allow  tax  credits  to  a  government 
in  places  where  we  don't  recognize  their 
authority. 

In  1972,  27  U.S.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  expressing  concern 
over  the  inconsistency  between  interna- 
tional law  and  U.S.  policy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Treasury  Department's 
allowance  of  credit  against  U.S.  tax  due 
to  taxes  paid  by  U.S.  companies  to  South 
Africa  on  income  earned,  in  Namibia,  on 
the  other.  In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1973, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Shultz,  replied  to  that  letter  saying: 

We  have  concluded  that  the  existing  tax 
credit  legislation  does  not  provide  discretion 
to  deny  the  tax  credit  to  United  States  tax- 
payers, even  though  the  occupation  of  the 
area  by  South  Africa  has  been  determined 
to  be  illegal  under  international  law. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Shultzs  reply 
was  an  invitation  to  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  dis- 
allow the  foreign  tax  credit  to  U.S.  in- 
vestors in  Namibia  who  are  paying  taxes 
to  the  illegal  South  African  occupiers. 
Today,  we  should  set  the  record  straight 
and  bring  the  tax  laws  into  line  with 
U.S.  policy,  and  in  total  compliance  with 
our  international  obligations. 


There  nre  important  U.S.  interests  at 
stake  in  my  amendments.  Other  nations 
of  Africa,  strategically  important,  are 
seriously  concerned  over  Namibia.  Their 
decisions  on  major  economic  and  politi- 
cal questions  may  be  affected  by  our  ac- 
tions on  this  issue.  For  example,  Nigeria, 
a  country  whose  government  is  a  vigor- 
ous critic  of  South  Africa's  illegal  admin- 
istration of  Namibia,  is  a  growing  sup- 
plier of  all  U.S.  oil  imports.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  greatest  potential  areas  for 
oil  exploration  in  the  world  is  in  the 
offshore  area  of  the  "western  bulge"  of 
Africa.  All  of  the  countries  in  this  area 
are  strongly  opposed  to  South  Africa's 
presence  in  Namibia.  Such  strategic  fac- 
tors, together  with  diplomatic  and  hu- 
manitarian considerations,  compel  our 
attention  and  our  action  on  the  Namibian 
issue. 

Change  is  coming  in  southern  Africa. 
With  the  recent  events  in  Portugal  and 
the  Portuguese  colonies,  we  must  not  de- 
lay in  making  it  clear  where  the  United 
States  stands.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
these  amendments.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  they  deserve  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  they  are  in  keeping 
with  our  policies,  our  basic  values,  and 
our  national  interests. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1377 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolma  (Mr. 
Thurmond  >,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower K  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  DoMENici)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  amendment  No.  1377  to  Senate 
bill  3000,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act,  1975. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
IMPROVING  LEGAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  committee 
will  undertake  a  joint  inquiry  with  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Representa- 
tion of  Citizen  Interests  on  "Improving 
Legal  Representation  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans." 

Senator  Tunney,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aging, 
will  conduct  the  joint  hearings. 

The  initial  hearing  will  be  held  on  June 
14.  1974,  beginning  at  9:15  a.m.  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  at  the  State  Building,  107 
South  Broadway,  room  1138. 

Several  issues  will  be  examined  in  de- 
tail during  this  inquiry,  including: 

What  are  some  of  the  formidable  bar- 
riers for  older  Americans  to  obtain  legal, 
other  professional,  or  paraprofessional 
services? 

Can  legal  assistance  be  linked  up  with 
other  services  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
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and  effective  service  delivery  system  for 
the  aged? 

How  can  lay  advocates  and  law  stu- 
dents be  utilized  to  improve  legal  services 
to  older  persons? 

What  steps  are  needed  to  asyre  that 
the  elderly  are  effectively  represented 
w  hen  they  encounter  problems  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  challenge  described  by  Sen- 
ator Church. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Representation 
of  Citizen  Interests,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Inadequacy  of  legal 
representation  for  elderly  persons. 

Too  often  they  are  forced  to  fend  for 
themselves  when  confronted  with  a  prob- 
em — whether  it  involves  litigation,  un- 
derstanding some  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  social  security  program  or  other 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  them,  like 
preparing  a  will. 

One  of  our  primary  missions,  then, 
will  be  to  find  out  why  the  aged  have 
largely  been  overlooked  or  ignored  when 
they  are  confronted  with  a  legal  or  other 
technical  question. 

Equal  important,  we  shall  search  for 
concrete  recommendations  to  make  es- 
sential representation  available  to  older 
Americans — to  assure  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  fully,  fairly, 
and  promptly  when  they  have  a  problem. 

In  this  regard,  our  joint  inqui:-y  will 
also  consider  several  alternatives  to 
make  government  more  responsive  to  the 
special  needs  of  its  elderly  citizens. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  national 
aging  organizations,  the  National  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Law  Center,  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  and  California  Bar  Associa- 
tions, and  many  others  who  have  pro- 
vided effective  and  helpful  counsel  in 
launching  this  important  study. 


IRS  HEARINGS  TO  CONTINUE  BE- 
FORE THE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  THE  TREASURY, 
POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND  GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  9,  10,  and  11, 1  held  the  first  session 
this  year  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  second 
portion  of  the  hearings  will  begin  next 
Tuesday  morning,  June  11,  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  1114  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  At  that  time,  IRS  Commis- 
sioner Donald  C.  Alexander  will  appear 
to  discuss  improvements  for  taxpayers 
he  thinks  the  Service  has  made.  The 
Commissioner  will  reply  to  charges  aired 
dui'ing  the  April  hearings  and  to  ques- 
tions about  a  range  of  topics  in  which  the 
committee  is  interested.  Commissioner 
Alexander  will  be  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral of  his  assistant  commissioners. 

Mr.  President,  reviews  of  the  progress 
the  IRS  has  made  in  the  past  year — not 
only  in  taxpayer  service,  but  also  in  ad- 
ministering audit  and  collection  proce- 


dures— have  been  mixed.  The  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  witnesses  the  committee 
questioned  in  April  were  that  only  a  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made. 

Taxpayer  advocates  Phil  and  Sue  Long 
of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  longtime  fighters  for 
freedom  of  information,  cliarge  that  de- 
lays in  receiving  materials  covered  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  other 
materials  heretofore  freely  available, 
have  actually  become  more  prevalent. 
The  Longs,  who  devote  a  great  deal  of 
their  time  to  tax  research,  told  the  sub- 
committee that  cooperation  from  the  IRS 
has  been  Umited.  U.S.  Tax  Court  Com- 
missioner Joseph  N.  Ingolia  stressed  the 
trouble  which  misinformation  from  the 
IRS  causes  taxpayers.  In  his  position  on 
the  court,  he  sees  this  problem  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  Clyde  Maxwell,  former  high-rank- 
ing IRS  attorney  from  California,  and 
Mr.  Rueben  Lenske.  noted  Oregon  bar- 
rister, urged  the  committee  to  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  emergency  or  'jeop- 
ardy" assessments.  The  American  Bar 
Association  was  well  represented  by  Mr. 
Alex  Soled,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Collections  and  Limitations  of  the 
bar's  tax  section.  Mr.  Soled  presented 
his  committee's  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  statutes  directing  amounts 
to  be  exempt  from  levy  by  the  IRS.  The 
National  Treasury  Employees  Union  tes- 
tified concerning  pressure  generated  by 
Congress  and  the  IRS  which  causes 
IRS  agents  and  revenue  officers  to  press 
individuals  in  order  to  achieve  greater 
revenue  levels.  Problems  peculiar  to  aged 
taxpayers  were  discussed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  I  believe  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  this  area.  Nearly  all  of 
the  witnesses  discussed  the  many  and 
special  difficulties  encountered  by  those 
with  low  incomes  who  honestly  try  to  pay 
their  taxes  each  year.  Also,  realistic,  but 
sweeping  changes  in  filing  procedures 
were  suggested  by  Bob  Brandon  and 
Louise  Brown  of  Ralph  Nader's  Tax  Re- 
form Research  Group. 

I  believe  the  hearings  allowed  the  tax 
paying  public  and  the  IRS  to  re-evaluate 
the  present  condition  of  tax  administra- 
tion and  review  IRS  practices.  One  of  the 
best  ways  for  a  government  agency  to 
evaluate  its  own  service  to  the  public  is 
through  frank  and  open  testimony  of  cit- 
izens. As  a  result  of  last  year's  hearings 
IRS  was  encouraged  to  consider  new  pol- 
icies and  to  make  many  needed  changes 
in  their  practices. 

After  Commissioner  Alexander  and  his 
aides  have  presented  their  plans  and 
programs,  as  well  as  rebuttal  to  tax- 
payer allegations,  I  expect  new  interest 
to  be  aroused  in  the  tax  research  com- 
munity among  the  general  public.  This  is 
the  way  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  and  this  is  the  way  I  believe  it  will 
continue  to  occur. 

One  major  problem  I  hope  soon  to  see 
more  expertly  dealt  with  is  the  problem 
of  providing  information  to  taxpayers  in 
such  a  way  that  they  feel  it  is  timely  and 
convenient.  IRS  produces  much  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  the  taxpayer  only 
if  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  the  pub- 


lication or  pamphlet.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
many  of  the  witnesses  I  have  interviewed 
in  the  past  2  years  that  the  single  most 
helpful  change  in  IRS  practice  would  be 
a  wider  dissemination  of  taxpayer  in- 
formation and  a  better  advertisement  of 
publications  available  to  citizens.  This 
seems  to  be  a  simple  matter  but  has 
proven  stubborn. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  simple  lack  of 
information  about  daily  IRS  procedures 
causes  taxpayers  many  heartaches.  Even 
few-er  are  in  any  way  informed  about  the 
successful  administrative  appeals  and 
methods  of  legitimate  compromise  in  the 
IRS  which  are  available  to  taxpayers. 
Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  earnest  tax- 
payers are  alert  to  how,  where  or,  when  to 
seek  tax  help.  Even  those  who  look  for 
it  sometimes  come  away  without  a  clear 
picture  of  their  responsibilities  and  their 
options.  Many  IRS  publications  exist 
which  contain  this  information,  but  they 
do  no  good  if  left  in  centralized,  musty 
W'arehouses  when  taxpayers  are  march- 
ing off  with  teeth  clenched  to  an  IRS 
audit. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  on  the 
11th  of  June  to  a  free  discussion  of  many 
IRS  administrative  problems  which  con- 
cern the  IRS,  but  more  importantly 
plague  taxpayers.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
public  will  attend  these  hearings.  A 
greater  knowledge  of  their  tax  rights  and 
obligations  will  enable  taxpayers  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  an  audit  or  any  contact 
with  IRS.  Moreover,  through  increased 
awareness  of  the  tax  system  we  all  pay 
for,  Americans  can  except  greater 
benefits  from  it. 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PUB- 
LIC  LANDS   SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  30,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  the  State  of  Utah  as  a  com- 
j>onent  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System;  S.  449,  a  bUl  to  designate 
a  portion  of  the  Colorado  River,  Colo., 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  S.  2151. 
a  bill  to  designate  the  Cahaba  River,  Ala., 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  S.  2216. 
a  bill  to  designate  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Sipsey  Fork,  Ala.,  for  potential  addition 
to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  S.  2319,  a  bill  to  designate  seg- 
ments of  certain  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  for  potential  addition  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem; S.  2386.  a  bill  to  designate  a  portion 
of  the  American  River.  Calif.,  for  poten- 
tial addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rii^rs  System;  S.  2443,  a  bill  to 
designate  a  segment  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Minn.,  for  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  S.vstem;  S.  2691.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Kettle  River.  Minn,  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System;  S.  3022,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Lower  Saint  CroLx  River  Act  of  1972; 
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S.  3130,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Itiver,  Conn.,  for  potential  addition 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv 
tern;  S.  3186,  a  bill  to  designate 
of  the  Tuolumne  River.  Calif., 
tial  addition  to  the  National 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
1974.  at  10  a.m..  in  room  3110, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those 
to  testify  or  submit  a  statemerjt 
elusion  in  the  hearing  record  sh<  uld 
tact  Steven  P.  Quarles.  special 
to  the  committee,  at  225-2656. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARIKGS  ON 
SOLAR  ENERGY  BILI 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  ether  in- 
terested persons  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  solar  energy  bill.  S.  3231,  before 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  on  June 
24  and  25  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Until  quite  recently,  the  United 
enjoyed  such  seemingly  unlimited 
to  inexpensive  fossil  fuels  that 
nal  sums  of  Federal  moneys 
pended  cm  the  development  of 
native  sources  of  energy.  The 
and  political  ramifications  of 
oil  embargo  made  painfully  cleai 
of  this  complacency.  There  is  nojv 
eral  consensus  that  making 
viable   our   less-conventional 
energy  should  be  a  national  goa 
well  evidenced  by  legislation  pen 
fore  Congress,  where  the  passag( 
bills  as  S.  1283  and  S.  3234  whicl 
sored,  and  cosponsored  respectively 
accelerate  and  expand  our 
search  and  development  efforts 

Solar  energy  is  one  of  those 
energy  now  receiving  increase< 
tion.  While  a  few  short  years 
nessing  the  Sun's  energy  seeme^ 
out "  idea  at  best,  today  solar 
considered  to  be  a  verj'  real  enerty 
native.  I  was  struck  by  the  grea; 
tial  of  this  untapped  energy 
ing  a  recent  visit  to  the 
of  Puerto  Rico.  The  island,  of 
ideally  suited,  both  climatically 
graphically,  for  demonstrating 
sible  commercial  uses  of  solar 
The  Government  of  Puerto 
that  economic  and  social 
well  accrue  f  roii.  the  wide-scale 
ment  of  this  clean  and  abundan ; 
source.  Accordingly,  the 
Natural  Resources  has  already 
or  is  laying  the  groundwork 
major  programs  to  achieve  that 
solar  projects  include  the 
cooling  of  buildings,  and  electric 
production   from  energy  stored 
winds  and  in  the  thermal 
the  ocean. 

Soon  after  my  trip  to  Puerto 
Honorable  Cruz  A.  Matos.  the 
of  the  Department  of  Natural 
of  Puerto  Rico,  had  the  occasion 
Washington  and  make  availabl; 
additional   information   concernpng 
present  and  proposed  work  of  his 
ment  in  the  field  of  solar  energy 
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In  view  of  our  pressing  need  to  achieve 
energy  self-sufficiency,  I  find  their  en- 
deavors particularly  timely  and  encour- 
aging and  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Matos  has  been 
gracious  enough  to  forward  to  me  a  brief 
description  of  the  Department's  involve- 
ment in  solar  energy  conversion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearings.  Members  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Matos  and  Mr.  William  Beller,  two  of  the 
men  most  responsible  for  the  progressive 
solar  energy  program  which  now  exists 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Solar  Energy  in  Pverto  Rico 

In  Puerto  Rico  we  have  a  wonderful  exam- 
ple of  a  place  where  solar  energy  can  help 
solve  not  only  energy  problems  but  also 
economic  and  social  ones.  The  citizens  of  our 
island  need  multipurpose  technology,  where 
developments  are  encouraged  not  simply  be- 
cause they  are  feasible,  but  more  importantly, 
because  they  are  vital. 

In  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  raised  their  per  capita 
income  from  among  the  lowest  in  the  Carib- 
bean to  one  of  the  highest.  Despite  this 
achievement,  the  per  capita  income  In  Puerto 
Rico  is  still  much  below  that  of  the  poorest 
state  on  the  Mainland.  What  this  fact  means 
is  that  while  developments  such  as  the  util- 
ization of  solar  energy  conceivably  could  pay 
great  dividends  to  many  of  the  states,  and 
thus  to  the  nation,  such  developments  in 
Puerto  Rico  could  be  essential  for  Its  eco- 
nomic health. 

Adding  to  the  advantages  of  Puerto  Rico 
insofar  as  utilizing  solar  energy  is  concerned 
is  the  island's  fortuitous  geography — solar 
radiations  among  the  highest  and  most  con- 
stant in  the  world;  strong  solar-driven  winds, 
phenomenal  in  their  steadiness,  that  sweep 
across  Puerto  Rico  from  the  ocean,  unmodi- 
fied by  intervening  land  masses;  a  clear  sea 
that  in  some  coastal  areas  drops  nearly  a  mile, 
an  excellent  geometry  for  deriving  power 
from  the  temperature  differences  In  the  sea. 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  developing  solar  sources  of 
energy  as  pr.rt  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Island.  The  Department  has  three  major  pro- 
jects in  various  stages  of  development: 

(1)  a  100-kilowatt  wind  generator  for  the 
island  of  Culebra; 

(2)  a  factory  building  that  would  use  solar 
heat  to  drive  an  air-conditioning  system; 
and 

(3)  a  demonstration  plant  from  which  we 
would  derive  simultaneously,  electrical  power, 
seafood,  and  fresh  water  from  the  sea. 

WIND    GENERATOR 

Puerto  Rico  is  making  a  meteorological 
study  of  Culebra,  under  NASA  contract,  to 
find  the  best  site  for  a  wind  generator. 

There  are  about  1000  people  on  Culebra, 
which  lies  20  miles  east  of  the  main  island 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Culebra  gets  its  electricity 
from  two  diesel  generators  that  together  put 
out  750  kilowatts.  The  power  is  used  to  de- 
salt water  because  there  is  no  other  source  of 
fresh  water  on  the  Island  except  from  the 
rain;  to  bring  power  to  the  one  manxifactur- 
ing  plant  on  the  Island;  and  to  take  care  of 
the  various  personal  and  commercial  needs  of 
the  population. 

Occasionally,  when  the  sea  passage  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  Culebra  is  rough,  or  an  In- 
cident occurs  that  prevents  delivery  of  diesel 
fuel,  the  island  is  without  power.  One  way 


to  help  solve  this  problem  Is  to  install  a 
wind  generator.  Puerto  Rico  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  more  than  a  year  to  p\it  such 
a  device  on  Culebra.  When  this  wind  gen- 
erator is  built,  it  will  be  the  highest  powered 
machine,  other  than  a  research  one,  oper- 
ating in   the  United  States. 

One  of  the  big  problems  with  deriving 
power  from  a  wind  generator  is  how  to  store 
the  power  when  it  is  not  needed.  On  Culebra, 
excess  power  would  be  "stored"  in  the  water 
that  is  desalted,  and  in  the  ice  manufactured 
for  fishermen.  Thus,  several  of  the  Important 
electrical  needs  of  the  people  of  Culebra 
would  be  satisfied  by  a  wind  generator. 

SOLAR  AIR-CONDITIONING 

We  are  seeking  to  buUd  a  factory  building 
that  will  prove  highly  economical  in  opera- 
tion because  it  is  cooled  through  the  use  of 
solar  energy.  If  successful,  the  program  would 
almost  Immediately  affect  the  multi-million 
dollar  building  program  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  constructs  standard  factories  and 
leases  them  at  low  rates  to  industry.  Modest 
homes,  too,  might  be  fitted  with  solar  air- 
conditioning  units,  giving  the  residents  relief 
they  can  economically  afford;  at  the  same 
time,  the  extra  burden  on  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  island  would  be  small. 

The  theory  behind  the  concept  is  Illus- 
trated by  the  old  Kelvinator  refrigerator, 
which  used  a  gas  flame  to  turn  a  refrigerant 
into  a  vapor.  When  the  vapor  subsequently 
liquefied,  it  rid  itself  of  the  heat  it  had 
picked  up  from  its  cooling  work  and  from  the 
gas  Same. 

The  technical  advantage  of  using  a  Puerto 
Rican  site  for  solar -energy  work  is  that  the 
Island  has  one  of  the  highest  Insolations 
throughout  the  year;  thus,  experimentation 
and  data-collection  can  be  done  throughout 
the  year.  The  results  of  the  work  will  be  ex- 
tended through  economic  analyses  to  the 
operational  conditions  of  various  Industries 
that  could  use  solar-cooling  systems.  We 
are  now  seeking  the  help  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  accelerate  the  overall 
program. 

POWER,  FOOD  AND  WATER  FROM  THE  SEA 

One  of  the  most  imaginative  projects  in 
solar  energy  stems  from  the  work  of  scien- 
tists at  the  Lamont-Doherty  Laboratory  on 
St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  They  have  run 
experiments  that  indicate  that  electrical 
power,  fresh  water  and  mariculture  products 
can  be  generated  on  an  economical  basis  from 
a  commercial  plant.  The  ideal  site  for  such 
a  plant  from  an  economic,  social,  and — ex- 
tremely important — geological  point  of  view 
— is  Vieques,  an  island  within  view  of  Cule- 
bra. Puerto  Rico  is  working  with  the  scien- 
tists to  try  to  set  up  such  a  demonstration 
plant. 

The  theory  behind  the  experiments  is  based 
on  the  high  nutrient  value  of  deep  ocean 
water,  about  900  meters;  its  near  total  steril- 
ity; and  its  low  temperature  relative  to  sur- 
face water. 

By  using  the  deep  water's  nutrient  value 
and  sterility,  mariculture  products  can  be 
raised  rapidly  and  free  of  disease.  By  using 
the  temperature  difference  between  the  deep 
water  and  surface  water,  which  amounts  to 
about  21-25  degrees  Centigrade,  a  low-pres- 
sure turbine  can  be  devised  to  yield  elec- 
trical power;  simultaneously,  the  conden- 
sate from  the  turbine  could  be  used  as  fresh 
water. 

The  mariculture  aspect  of  the  work  has 
been  proven :  the  scientists  on  St.  Croix  have 
successfully  and  rapidly  raised  clams,  oysters 
and  scallops,  and  are  starting  to  raise  Maine 
and  spiny  lobsters.  What  remains  to  be  done. 
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other  than  refining  the  work,  is  to  build  the 
Vieques  demonstration  plant  that  wotUd  ad- 
ditionally yield  power  and  water. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ELEC- 
TION FINANCE  AND  CONFLICT  OF 
INTEREST    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Committee,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  13,  1974,  from  9:30  a.m.  to 
11:45  a.m.,  will  hold  a  public  hearing  In 
room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  S.  3264,  a  bill  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  campaigns  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  nomination  or  election 
to  the  offices  of  Mayor,  Councilman,  and 
members  of  the  School  Board  by  estab- 
lishing expenditure  and  contribution  lim- 
itations applicable  to  such  campaigns, 
by  establishing  requirements  for  report- 
ing and  disclosure  of  the  financing  of 
such  campaigns,  by  establishing  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia  to  administer  election  laws  gen- 
erally, and  for  other  purposes.  Persons 
wishing  to  present  testimony  at  such 
hearing  should  contact  Mr.  Colbert  King, 
minority  staff  director  of  the  District 
Committee,  room  6222  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  by  the  close  of  business 
on  Tuesday,  June  11,  1974. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2755 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
June  12,  1974,  at  9:30  a.m.,  the  commit- 
tee will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2755,  a  bill 
to  require  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  study  the  feasibility  of 
entering  into  certain  international  coop- 
erative programs  involving  the  utiliza- 
tion of  sp£w;e  technology  and  application. 

The  witnesses  will  be  Dr.  James  C. 
Fletcher,  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  Mr.  Herman  Pollack,  Director  of 
International  Scientific  and  Technologi- 
cal Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


METRIC  CONVERSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  my  re- 
search into  metric  conversion  legislation 
and  the  advantages  its  enactment  would 
bring  to  our  country,  I  have  discovered 
a  most  interesting  article  published  68 
years  ago. 

It  appeared  in  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  of  March  1906  and  was 
authorized  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone.  He  was, 
I  find,  a  stanch  supporter  of  our  coun- 
try's conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measurements. 


As  one  who  has  worked  toward  this 
goal  for  more  than  10  years  in  recent 
times,  and  as  the  sponsor  of  S.  100,  now 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  which 
contains  my  latest  proposals  in  this  most 
important  area,  I  was  fascinated  to  read 
the  1906  article. 

I  was  particularly  interested  because 
the  article  is  as  germane  today  as  it  was 
almost  seven  decades  ago. 

The  article's  format  follows  an  infor- 
mal address  by  Dr.  Bell  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
met  on  February  16,  1906. 

Tlie  committee  was  considering  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Representative  L.N. 
Littauer  from  New  York.  His  bill  called 
for  the  employment  of  the  metric  system 
by  "all  of  the  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the 
transaction  of  business  requiring  the  use 
of  weights  and  measurement."  The  date 
for  such  conversion  was  to  be  July  1, 
1908.  We  are  still  waiting. 

Dr.  Bell  pointed  out  that  the  bill  was 
only  five  lines  long,  and  then  j.  receded 
to  present  to  the  committee  one  of  the 
most  compelling  argtunents  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  metric  system  which  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that 
the  metric  system  provides  advantages 
for  all  its  users  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
decimal  format. 

Dr.  Bell's  statement  on  this  subject  Is 
so  cogent,  so  timely  today,  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Dr.  Bell  said  in  1906: 

Few  people  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  involved 
in  the  use  of  our  present  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  figure 
1906,  which  express  the  present  year.  In  us- 
ing the  metric  system  we  know  without  cal- 
culation that  1906  centimeters  amount  to 
19.06  meters,  and  that  1906  grams  amounts 
to  1.906  kilograms.  No  calculation  Is  Involved. 

Now  compare  this  simple  process  with  the 
laborious  processes  Involved  In  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  measurements  of  length  and 
weight.  Take  1906  inches — how  many  feet 
and  yards?  We  must  divide  1906  by  12  to 
find  out  the  number  of  feet,  and  then  di- 
vide the  product  by  3  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  yards.  Or  take  1906  ounces — how  many 
pounds?  And  what  kind  of  pound — avoir- 
dupois weight,  troy  weight,  or  ai>othecary'8 
weight?  In  one  case  we  may  have  to  divide 
1906  by  16,  In  another  by  12;  but  the  point 
I  wish  to  make  Is  this:  that  a  calculation  of 
some  sort  ts  Involved  in  the  mere  process  of 
translation  from  one  denomination  to  an- 
other In  the  same  kind  of  measure,  while  by 
the  metrical  system  all  this  kind  of  labor 
is  saved — we  merely  shift  the  decimal  point. 

The  amount  of  labor  saved  In  calculating 
square  measure  and  cubical  measure  Is  still 
more  remarkable.  Try  square  measure  first. 
Take  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  123,456  square 
Inches,  how  many  square  feet?  I  will  not  try 
to  work  It  out,  but  you  must  divide  this 
number  by  144  to  get  the  number  of  square 
feet.  You  will  probably  require  paper  and 
pencil  to  perform  the  computation  but  on 
the  metrical  plan  the  solution  Is  so  easy  that 
any  Intelligent  person  can  arrive  at  the  re- 
sult mentally  without  any  calculation  what- 
ever. 123,456  square  centimeters  is  equivalent 
to  12.3456  square  meters. 

Now  try  cubical  measure :  having  measured 
a  tank  or  reservoir  and  performed  our  initial 


calculation,  suppose  we  find  that  the  tank 
contains  123,456  cubic  Inches  of  water. 

How  many  gallons  have  we  there?  And  how 
much  does  the  water  weigh? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  work  the  result  out 
to  Its  final  conclusion  even  with  the  aid  ol 
paper  and  p>encll,  for  I  must  confess  that 
my  memory  does  not  hold  the  exact  number 
of  cubic  Inches  contained  in  a  gallon  or  the 
relation  of  weight  to  volume  of  water  in  our 
present  system.  The  problem  is  therefore 
absolutely  insoluble  to  me  at  the  present 
moment.  I  must  consult  some  reference  book 
for  the  Information  that  would  enable  me  to 
work  it  out.  But  put  the  problem  In  metrical 
terms  and  the  problem  Is  solved  as  soon  as 
you  have  ascertained  the  cubical  contents 
In  any  of  the  metrical  denominations  you 
prefer. 

For  example,  suppose  we  find  that  our  tank 
holds  123,456,789  cubic  centimeters  of  water. 
How  many  liters  have  we  there,  and  how 
much  does  the  water  weigh?  The  answer  is 
123,456.789  liters,  weighing  123,456,789  kilo- 
grams. 

It  really  is  astonishing  when  you  come  to 
work  out  complicated  problems  Involving 
cubical  measure,  specific  gravity,  and  the  re- 
lation of  volume  to  weight,  how  much  labor 
of  calculation  is  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
metrical  measures. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  points  out 
that  in  1906  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  then  so-called  colonies 
were  the  only  industrial  countries  in  the 
world  not  committed  to  the  metric 
system. 

Sixty-eight  years  later  we  alone  lag 
behind. 

Great  Britain  is  well  embarked  on 
metric  conversion,  as  are  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

In  1906  Dr.  Bell  said: 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  present  system 
of  weights  and  measures  Is  In  a  very  chaotic 
condition. 

He  was  referring  to  the  variations  still 
existing  within  our  own  system — In  tons, 
in  poimds,  in  grams.  The  same  situation 
is  compounded  today  with  many  indus- 
tries, many  segments  of  our  economy 
embarked  on  conversion  to  metric  meas- 
urements and  terminology  and  equip- 
ment, while  others  adhere  to  an  out- 
moded past.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
days  ago — on  May  8 — I  called  attention 
to  the  pending  legislation  and  empha- 
sized that  failure  to  approve  it  will  lead 
us  to  "costly  and  chaotic  conversion  in- 
stead of  coordinated,  comprehensive 
conversion."  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  on  May 
18,  imderscored  the  benefits  of  metric 
conversion  and  the  dangers  of  further 
delay. 

Dr.  Bell  in  1906  also  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  metric  conversion  would 
bring  to  our  country  in  international 
trade — advantages  which  the  Commerce 
Department  has  estimated  most  recently 
would  bring  us  an  added  $2  billion  a  year. 
In  this  respect  we  can  speculate  on  how 
much  our  balance-of-payments  situation 
would  have  been  improved  and  our 
stance  in  internationsj  trade,  had  we 
converted  in  1908. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Bell  discusses  the  costs 
of  conversion  which  remain  an  obstacle 
in  the  minds  of  some  to  our  own  commit- 
ment. Just  as  I  do  today,  he  finds  that 
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such  difficulties   are  exaggerated 
duly  magnified"  are  his  worps 
would  like  to  add,  the  longer 
the  greater  such  costs  will 
would  again  invite  us  to  coAsider 
relative  bargain  we  would  haye 
had  we  converted  in  1908. 

There  is  a  section  in  Dr.  Bfell's  pres- 
entation on  how  his  own  laboi  atory  was 
converted  to  metric  measurer  lents — for 
the  sake  of  efiBciency  and  econ  )my — and 
how  quickly  and  well  the  workfrs  in  that 
laboratory  adopted  the  system. 

Dr.  Bell  said: 

The  only  question  In  my  mind 
ordinary  workmen,  carpenters  anh 
ics  accustomed  to  the  usual  methods 
urements,  could  or  would  employ 
system. 
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He  went  on  to  say,  "'No 
ever  was  experienced  in  the 
system,"  and  concluded.  "The 
metric    system    in    my 
greatly  facilitated  all  calcula 
the  men  like  it." 

I  find  this  passage  especiallj  interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  concei'ns  hea|d  in  some 
quarters  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  articld  bore  the 
date  1974,  I  would  consider  it!  contents 
refreshingly  germane  to  our  considera- 
tions and  deliberations  now  ir  progress. 
The  fact  that  it  is  nearly  70  years  old 
gives  it  a  unique  historic  impa  ;t.  Rarely 
has  history  so  repeated  itself  In  a  con- 
tinuing debate. 

My  great  hope.  Mr.  Preside4t 
someone  reviewing  the  history 
in  the  Senate  5,  10,  or  15 
now — or  68  years  from  now- 
to  say,  "At  last,  that  was 
1974 — when  the  Congress  had 
monsense  and  the  wisdom  to 
United     States      officially     t( 
conversion." 

Mr.  President,  because  I  fee 
colleagues  can  gain  valuable 
from  this  article  in  assessing 
opinions  on  metric  conversion 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 
elusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like 
my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Peter  ; 
lette,  executive  assistant  of  the 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co 
help  in  bringing  this  artlcl 
attention. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consen 
editorial    from    the 
which  I  have  mentioned  be 
Record  following  the  article 
der  Graham  Bell. 

There  being  no  objection,  th 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
The  Mftric  System:  An  E:: 

Reasons  Why  the  Untted 

Abandon   Its  Heteroceneocs 

Weights  and  MEAstmEs 

(By  Alexander  Graham  Be  1) 

The  following  pages  contain  ai  i  informal 
address  to  the  Committee  or  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  U.E .  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  16  The  bill 
under  consideration  reads  as  fol 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ind  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from 
and  after  the  first  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight,  all  of  the  Departments  of  the  Qov- 
eriuneiit  of  the  United  States,  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  requiring  the  use  of 
weight  and  measurement,  shall  employ  and 
use  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric 
system. 

The  bill  was  introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  L.  N.  Llttauer,  Represent- 
ative from  New  York,  and  is  known  as  "the 
Llttauer  Bill."  Dr.  Bell's  address  Is  published 
here  through  the  courtesy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  James  H.  Southern,  of 
Ohio. 

This  Is  one  of  the  briefest  bills  I  have 
even  seen — only  five  lines — but  it  is  pregnant 
with  consequences  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  means  very  much  more  than 
appears  upon  its  face.  This  Is  a  mandatory 
bUl  requiring  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
In  the  departments  of  the  government,  but 
of  course  Congress  wovild  not  pass  a  bill  of 
this  kind  unless  as  a  step  toward  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  generally  In 
the  United  States.  So  that  this  really  means. 
If  you  pass  It,  that  you  have  decided  to 
abolish  the  chaotic  systems  of  weights  and 
measures  we  now  have  and  substitute  the 
metric  system  not  simply  for  the  govern- 
ment departments,  but  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  Is  simply  a  logical 
step  In  the  consummation  of  tho  greater 
plan,  and  I  hope  It  will  pass. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures  is  in  a  very  chaotic 
condition.  It  certainly  is  not  right  that  a 
coal  company  should  be  able  to  pay  their 
miners  by  a  ton  of  2.240  pounds  and  then 
sell  their  coal  by  another  ton  of  2,000 
pounds.  But  even  the  pound  Itself  varies 
in  weight  according  to  circumstances.  Some 
of  our  people  employ  a  pound  of  16  ounces. 
others  a  pound  of  12  ounces;  so  that  It  Is 
necessary  In  business  transactions  to  have  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  kind  of 
pound  we  employ — whether  avoirdupois  or 
troy  weight.  The  ounces,  too,  varies.  Our 
apothecaries  use  an  ounce  of  8  drams,  where- 
as there  are  16  drams  In  an  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois. Thus  the  avoirdupois  pound  consists  of 
16  ounces  of  16  drams  each,  equivalent  to 
256  drams,  whereas  the  pound  used  by  our 
apothecaries  contains  only  12  ounces  of  8 
drams  each,  equivalent  to  96  drams. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  have  different 
kinds  of  bushels  and  gallons  and  other  meas- 
ures in  common  use  by  different  sections  of 
our  people;  and  If  there  is  anything  that  is 
clear  It  seems  to  be  this — that  we  need  uni- 
formity in  our  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

Of  course,  it  matters  little  what  system 
may  be  employed  by  an  Individual,  so  far  as 
he  himself  Is  concerned;  but  the  moment  he 
has  dealings  with  other  individuals  the 
necessity  for  uniformity  and  a  common  un- 
derstanding arises.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  choose  his  own  methods  of  meas- 
urement must  give  way  to  the  convenience 
of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part; 
in  a  similar  manner  the  right  of  sections  of 
the  community  like  apothecaries,  silver- 
smiths, etc.,  to  have  their  own  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  measurement  should  give  way  to  the 
right  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to  have 
uniformity  and  a  system  convenient  to  all. 

Every  state  In  the  Union  might  with  per- 
fect propriety  have  a  different  system  of 
weights  and  measiu-es  If  there  were  no  Inter- 
state transactions  or  mingling  of  people  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  In- 
terests of  the  nation  as  a  whole  demand  uni- 
formity throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

In  achieving  such  a  result  the  United 
States  might  very  well  establish  a  pecullair 
system  of  Its  own,  without  reference  to  the 


usage  of  other  countries,  If  we  formed  an  Iso- 
lated people,  having  no  dealings  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but  In  making  a  change — 
and  the  necessity  for  a  change  is  very  ob- 
vious— it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem that  would  not  only  be  convenient  for 
our  own  people,  but  would  also  be  convenient 
for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  with  whom 
we  carry  on  trade  and  commerce. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  metrical  system  is 
superior  to  the  crude  methods  of  measure- 
ment we  employ.  It  Is  therefore  useless  to 
expect  that  foreign  countries  employing  the 
metrical  system  will  ever  change  to  ova 
methods  of  measurement;  from  which  It  fol- 
lows that  If  International  uniformity  Is  to 
l>e  secured  it  is  we  who  must  give  way.  We 
must  either  adopt  the  metrical  system  or 
some  other  system — not  'our  own — which 
may  have  some  chance  of  international 
adoption. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  metrical 
svstem  Is  the  only  system  known  that  has 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  adopted  uni- 
versally by  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Is  now  International  In  character,  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  civUlzed  nations  of  the 
world  have  already  adopted  It  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  English -speaking  peoples,  who 
employ  an  admittedly  inferior  system. 

The  metric  system  was  legalized  In  the 
United  States  In  1866  and  is  already  in  use 
by  a  portion  of  our  people,  thus  adding  to 
the  existing  confusion.  Our  scientific  men  es- 
pecially employ  It,  almost  universally,  and 
merchants  having  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries are  obliged  to  use  It  to  a  greater  oi  less 
extent.  Our  Imports  from  non-English-speak- 
ing countries  are  largely  expressed  in 
metrical  measures,  and  in  e::portlng  to  these 
countries  our  merchants  must  adopt  the 
metrical  system  or  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  competitors  who  already  em- 
ploy it;  for  people  accustomed  to  the  met- 
rical syscem  will  not  take  the  trouble  of 
translating  our  measures  Into  tlielr  own  sys- 
tem In  order  to  understand  what  they  are 
buying,  If  they  can  obtain  the  same  goods 
elsewhere  expressed  In  the  measures  with 
which  they  are  already  familiar.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  competing  with  met- 
rical countries  for  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
tries already  employing  the  system,  our  com- 
merce is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  Incon- 
venient and  antiquated  systems  of  weights 
.ind  measures  In  use  In  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
everywhere  in  the  world  excepting  in  deal- 
ing with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

A    WASTE    or    LABOR 

Pew  people  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  Involved 
In  the  use  of  our  present  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Scientific  men  and  merchants  may 
have  the  necessary  skill  with  figures  to  en- 
able them  to  use  the  metrical  system,  but 
how  about  the  common  people  of  the  coun- 
try? It  is  Just  here  that  the  metrical  system 
possesses  special  advantages — reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  jf  labor  and  skill  re- 
quired m  the  solution  of  the  every-day  prob- 
lems of  life  Involving  the  use  of  figures. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
practical  experience  by  actual  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  decimal  system  of  measure- 
ment, may  have  difficulty  in  realizing  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  drudgery  through 
which  they  are  obliged  to  go  in  order  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  simplest  arithmetical 
problems,  and  they  therefore  have  some  ex- 
cuse for  remaining  in  the  rear  of  progress; 
but  the  United  States  has  no  such  excuse 
to  offer  for  her  hesitation  In  Joining  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cIvUlzed  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system.  We 
already  have  a  decimal  system  of  money,  and 
our  people  are  therefore  prepared  to  appre- 
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the  few  such  undeveloped,  unexplolted  spots 
left  in  this  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  national  park  system  Is  its 
diversity,  and  we  believe  that  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  Its 
spectrum  of  scenic  pleasures.  In  fact,  "green- 
.=ihrouded  miracle"  was  the  way  the  National 
Park  Service  described  the  area  in  its  Initial 
survey. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  backed  away 
from  Its  earlier  enthusiasm  for  national 
p.irk  sites  In  urban  areas.  We  believe  that 
this  Is  a  mistake,  not  Just  because  it  im- 
perils the  Cuyahoga  Valley  plan,  but  because 
the  need  for  open  space  around  congested 
cities  Is  undeniable,  especially  If  people  face 
a  period  of  decreased  mobility  because  of 
energy  shortages. 

The  proposed  park  in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
has  significant  scientific  and  historic  values 
as  well  as  possibilities  for  recreation  that 
would  be  compatible  with  the  character  of 
the  land.  All  Its  advantages  should  be  dem- 
onstrated at  the  hearing  In  June  In  hopes  of 
speeding  congressional  action. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ANTI- 
DEFICIENCY  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1974 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  report  prepared  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accompany  the 
1950  amendments  to  the  Antideficlency 
Act,  the  following  discussion  stemmed 
from  consideration  of  President  Tru- 
man's decision  to  impound  Air  Force 
funds : 

It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for 
all  possible  economies  to  be  effected  and  sav- 
ings to  be  made,  but  there  is  no  warrant  or 
justification  for  the  thwarting  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of 
funds.  If  this  principle  of  thwarting  the  will 
of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of  funds 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Con- 
gress would  be  totally  tncapabl©  of  carrying 
out  Its  constitutional  mandate  of  providing 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Since  that  time,  the  power  of  the 
executive  branch  of  government  has  In- 
creased dramatically — mostly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Congress. 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  stated  that 
the  Congress  handed  this  power  to  the 
executive  in  the  belief  that  the  executive 
branch  would  be  better  staffed  and  bet- 
ter equipped  to  handle  the  problems  of 
today.  Now,  however,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognizes its  error  and  is  determined  to 
reestablish  its  responsibility  over  these 
matters  relinquished  to  the  Presidency. 

During  the  past  18  months,  the  Presi- 
dent has  used  his  substantial  powers  to 
impound  fimds  both  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  He  has  done 
this  in  a  selective  manner,  thus  permit- 
ting him  to  frustrate  and  deny  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress.  In  effect,  his  im- 
poundments have  become  "item 
vetoes" — neither  contemplated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  or  authorized  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  House,  in  an  effort  to  reassert  it- 
self, passed  major  budget  and  impound- 
ment legislation,  particularly  H.R.  7130, 
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the  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1973.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  leg- 
islation requires  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  of  each  impoundment  before  it 
occurs;  it  being  provided  that  if  either 
House  passes  a  simple  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, the  impoundment  must  then 
immediately  cease.  With  passage  of  sim- 
ilar type  legislation  in  the  Senate,  the 
bill  is  now  in  conference. 

Although  the  Congi'ess  is  now  acting  to 
prevent  future  impoundments,  as  con- 
ceived by  this  administration,  some  70 
suits  have  been  filed  in  the  courts  across 
the  land  in  attempts  to  free  some  $20  bil- 
lion impounded  and  crippling  dozens  of 
programs,  mostly  domestic,  which  the 
Congress  has  approved  and  the  President 
has  signed  into  law.  Patently  absent 
amongst  the  voluminous  litigations  now 
before  the  courts  is  any  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  free  the  mon- 
eys now  being  improperly  withheld. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  impound- 
ment has  been  employed  by  Presidents  in 
a  variety  of  instances  and  for  differing 
purposes  beginning  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, I  think  it  appropriate  to  outline 
briefly  the  history  of  impoundment  in  or- 
der to  illustrate  how  its  present  use  dif- 
fers from  past  practice  and  policy. 

In  1803,  declining  to  spend  an  appro- 
priation for  gunboats,  Jefferson  stated  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress : 

The  favorable  and  peaceful  turn  of  affairs 
on  the  Mississippi  rendered  an  Immediate 
execution  of  that  law  unnecessary,  and  time 
was  de^able  In  order  that  the  Institution  of 
that  branch  of  our  force  might  begin  models 
the  most  approved  by  experience. 

In  1876,  in  signing  a  river  and  harbor 
bill,  President  Grant  expressed  his  ob- 
jections to  particular  projects: 

If  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  Executive  to 
expend  all  the  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, I  should  return  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  with  my  objections  notwithstanding  the 
gre&t  Inconvenience  to  the  public  interests 
resulting  therefrom  and  the  loss  of  expendi- 
tures from  previous  Congresses  upon  com- 
pleted works.  Without  enumerating,  many 
appropriations  are  made  for  works  of  purely 
private  or  local  Interest,  in  no  sense  national. 
I  can  not  give  my  sanction  to  these,  and  will 
take  care  that  during  my  term  of  office  no 
public  money  shall  be  expended  upon  them. 

In  1905  the  first  general  statutory  ba- 
sis for  impounding  was  included  in  the 
Antideficlency  Act  of  that  year.  It  was 
not  until  the  Harding  administration  and 
the  enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  however,  that  for- 
mal administrative  procedures  with  re- 
gard to  impoundment  were  established. 

The  first  President  to  make  extensive 
use  of  impoimdment  was  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  During  World  War  II  Roose- 
velt shelved  a  number  of  programs  using 
the  device  of  impoundment,  particularly 
depression-oriented  public  works  projects 
imrelated  to  the  war  effort,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  hostilities.  Impoundments 
pursuant  to  this  authority  before,  during, 
and  after  World  War  n  sE>arked  objec- 
tions from  some  Members  of  Congress 
but  without  creating  a  major  crisis. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the 
war  impoundment  was  used  selectively 
in  the  demobilization  progi-am,  and  was 
used  more  extensively  to  curtail  spending 
by  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  period 
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in  which  conversion  to  a  peacetime  mili- 
tary establishment  coincided  with  the 
emergence  of  the  cold  war. 

In  1949  Congiess  appropriated  funds 
for  a  50-group  Air  Force,  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Truman  administration  which 
had  requested  funds  for  a  48-group  force, 
and  the  President  impounded  more  than 
$700  million  for  the  announced  purpose 
of  easing  the  strain  on  the  domestic 
economy. 

In  the  latter  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  the  President  impounded 
funds  for  Nike-Zeus  missile  development, 
and  in  the  same  period  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  held  hearings 
inquiring  into  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  use  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  as  the  support  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  a  given  strength  and  the 
construction  of  Polaris  submarines. 

Disputes  continued  to  arise  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
in  the  1960's.  In  1962  President  Kennedy 
took  sharp  exception  to  a  fiscal  1963  ap- 
propriations bill  for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  was  directed  to  utilize  au- 
thorizations in  an  amount  not  less  than 
$491  million  during  the  1963  fiscal  year 
for  planning  and  procurement  in  connec- 
tion with  development  of  the  B-7  bomber. 
The  word  "directed"  was  deleted  before 
final  passage,  however,  and  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  whether  or  not  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  so  bind  the  executive 
was  not  put  to  the  test.  The  Kennedy 
administration  subsequently  impounded 
those  funds  appropriated  in  excess  of 
original  administration  requests. 

Impoundments  during  the  Johnson 
years  included  some  made  at  the  general 
direction  of  the  Congress  and  others  in- 
itiated by  the  executive.  In  1966  the  ad- 
ministration reduced  the  obligations 
available  under  the  highway  trust  funds, 
and  sizable  cutbacks  were  made  in  pro- 
giams  for  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Agriculture;  and  Interior. 

From  this  brief  historical  outline  it  is 
readily  apparent  that  impoundments, 
when  made,  have  generally  occurred  on 
a  selective  basis.  As  provided  by  Congress 
in  the  1905  antideficlency  legislation  the 
executive  branch  of  government  need 
not  spend  all  that  Congress  appropri- 
ates. The  Antideficlency  Act  as  amended 
in  1950,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  establish  budgetary  reserves  to — 
Provide  for  contingencies,  or  to  effect 
savings  whenever  savings  are  made  possible 
by  or  through  changes  in  requirements, 
greater  efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  de- 
velopments subsequent  to  the  date  on  which 
such  appropriations  were  made  available. 

As  the  act  stipulates,  administrators 
are  required  to  operate  their  respective 
progi'ams  as  efficiently  as  possible  and  to 
the  extent  possible,  savings  are  to  be 
affected  to  the  extent  that  the  purposes 
of  the  programs  established  by  Congiess 
remain  unaltered. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  were  instru- 
mental in  the  improvement  of  the  1950 
Antideficlency  Act  Amendments,  jointly 
issuing  a  report  in  which  they  warned 
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was  whether  ordinary  worluuen 
and    mechanics    accustomed    to 
nethods  of  measurements,  couljl 
.  nploy  the  metric  system. 

The  result  may  be  of  interest 
intttee  as  bearing  upon  the 
ability  of  the  common  people  of 
handle  a  new  system  of  this 
Acuity  whatever  was  experienced 
of  the  system,  and  the  total 
In  the  change  amounted  to  a  fev 
the  purchase  of  a  set  of  metrical 
measures.  The  same  balances 
ployed  were  equally  efficient  in 
the  metrical  system,  and  even 
were  utilized  as  supplementary  wi 
their  value  In  grams  distinctly 
them.  No  change  was  required 
chinery  and  tools  employed,  simpfy 
In  the  method  of  measuring  the 

For  convenience  of  reference  a 
metrical  system  was  hung  up  in 
ahop,  but  no  effort  was  made 
men   master   the   new   names 
ceptlng  so  far  as  they  were 
actual   use.   The   names   of   whlct 
were  most  afraid,  like  dekagram 
dekameter  and  hectometer,  were 
quired  at  all  in  actual  use.  The 
employed  at  first  were  meter,  ceu 
gram;   but  the  necessities  of  the 
soon    Introduced   milllineter, 
liter.  In  this  connection  it  Is  rather 
Ing  to  note  that  the  word 
though  understood,  remained 
used  terms,  the  men  preferring 
■Ion  "10  centimeters,"  Just  as  we 
fer  to  call  a  dime  "10  cents 
dime.  So,  too.  a  cubic  declmetei 
was  preferably  called  "a  cube 
meters." 

So  long  as  I  did  not  ask  my 
lat«  from  one  system  into  the 
plain  sailing.  They  would  have 
translating   frcHn   pounds   and 
grams  or  kilograms,  or  from  feet 
Into  centimeters  or  meters;  but  in 
measurement  of  length  with  a 
tire  In  hand,  and   in   actual 
metrical  weights,  no  difficulty 
been  experienced. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system 
oratory   has   greatly   facilitated 
tlons  and  the  men  like  it. 
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WE    ARE    ONB    Or    THE    LAST    NATION^    TO    ADOPT 
THE    METRIC    SYSTEM 

The  Chairman:  It  has  been 
one  or  two  people  at  least  who 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
tt^t  in  France  and  In  Germany, 
beta  used  as  long  as  anywhere.  It 
the  system  of  weights  and 
countries.  You  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Bell:  I  have  been  In  Prant:e 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone 
be  In  universal  use  there.  I 
It  is  also  employed  in  Germany 
are  one  of  the  last  nations  to 
understand  that  nearly  all  the  c 
tlons  of  the  world  have  already 
metric  system,  with  the  exceptloji 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
colonies. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course  we 
an  argument  can  be  made  abou  ; 
fusion  which  exists  In  weights  an  I 
in  this  country   in  a   great   man  f 
lines.  For  Instance,  in  the  United 
they  have  fotir  standards  of  we 
ecary's,    avoirdupois,    troy,    and 
measures. 

^fr.  Bell:  I  do  not   think   any 
weights  and  measures  has  any 
coming  universal  except  the  metric 
and  its  growth  during  the  short 
been  in  existence  seems  to  indlcite 
has  such  a  chance. 


sigh  t; 
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THE    SEASON    WE    Dm    NOT    ADOPT    THE    METRIC 
SYSTEM     WHEN     WE     ADOPTED     DOLLARS     AND 

CENTS 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
me  why  the  United  States,  when  It  changed 
from  the  old  system  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  to  the  present  dollars  and  cents,  did 
not  at  the  same  time  go  the  whole  way  and 
adopt  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  answer,  however.  Is  simple.  The 
metric  system  had  not  then  been  Invented, 
or  rather  had  not  anywhere  come  Into  use. 
Propositions  foreshadowing  Its  advent  were 
under  consideration,  but  the  metric  system 
as  we  know  it  did  not  appear  until  after  the 
passage  of  our  coinage  act  of  1792.  It  was  only 
adopted  by  Prance  about  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  If  I  remember 
rightly — and  if  not  Mr.  Stratton  will  correct 
me — the  first  standard  kilogram  and  the 
first  standard  meter  were  not  deposited  until 
1830 

Mr.  Stratton:  *  It  was  Just  about  the  time 
that  we  made  the  change  in  coinage  that 
they  were  considering  this  system.  Congress 
directed  John  Qulncy  Adams,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  make  an  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  he  did  so.  and  he  made  a 
report  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  metric  system  was  then  being 
developed;  and  he  advised  us  to  watch  it 
closely,  and  he  said  that  it  was  in  his  opinion 
a  thing  we  ought  to  adopt  if  It  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Afr.  Bell:  In  1790  Jefferson  advised  a  deci- 
mal system  of  weights  and  measures  and  sug- 
gested the  length  of  a  second  pendulum  as  a 
unit. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course  he  could  not  rec- 
ommend the  metric  system  because  It  had 
not  been  Invented. 

Mr.  Bell:  No;  It  was  not  Introduced  until 
later.  Some  action  was  taken  by  France  In 
1795,  and  In  1798  it  was  considered  by  some 
International  gathering,  but  it  was  not 
legalized  in  France  until  1801.  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  legal  standards  were 
prepared. 

OUR    WHOLE    SYSTEM    OF    ARITHMETIC    IS 
DECIMAL 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  attention,  which  seems  to  me  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  any  proposed  change  in  our 
methods  of  measurement  in  the  direction 
of  simplicity  and  eekse  of  application,  and 
it  is  this:  "We  employ  a  decimal  system  of 
arithmetic;  from  which  it  follows  that  a 
decimal  system  of  measurement  will  be  more 
easy  for  us  to  handle  than  any  system  In 
which  the  units  of  measurement  do  not 
progress  by  tens. 

Our  whole  system  of  arithmetic  itself  is 
decimal  In  character.  In  counting  we  employ 
10  figures:  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  We 
then  repeat  these  in  groups  of  10,  advancing 
from  10  to  20,  30,  40,  etc.,  up  to  99.  We  then 
advance  by  groups  of  10  times  10,  namely, 
100,  200,  300,  etc.,  to  999;  then  by  groups  of 
10  times  100,  namely,  1,000,  2,000,  3.000,  etc., 
etc. 

Ftom  this  peculiarity  In  our  method  of 
numeration  It  follows  that  any  system  In 
which  the  units  of  measurement  advance  by 
tens  Is  specially  suited  to  our  system  of 
arithmetic.  It  enables  us  to  change  from 
one  denomination  to  another  in  the  system, 
as  desired,  without  special  calculation,  by 
simply  changing  the  place  of  the  decimal 
point.  Now  the  metric  system  is  a  decimal 
system  of  this  character.  It  has  already  fotuid 
favor  with  the  world  at  large,  and  I  think 
America  should  adopt  It  and  make  It  her 
own.  It  really  is  astonishing,  when  you  come 
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to  work  out  complicated  problems  involving 
cubical  measure,  specific  gravity,  and  the  re- 
lation of  volume  to  weight,  how  much  labor 
of  calctUatlon  is  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
metrical  measures. 

The  Chairman:  If  you  will  point  out  what 
the  relation  is  specifically,  perhaps  It  would 
be  Interesting.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  understand,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  It. 

Mr.  Bell:  There  Is  a  simple  relation  between 
volume  and  weight:  one  cubic  centimeter  of 
water  weighs  one  gram.  That  fact  remem- 
bered Is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject. 

Now  If  you  want  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  any  other  substance  you  have  simply  to 
express  its  volume  in  cubic  centimeters  and 
multiply  that  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
substance.  Here  Is  a  piece  of  steel  10  centi- 
meters long,  one  centimeter  wide,  and  one- 
tenth  of  a  centimeter  thick  (one  millimeter) . 
What  is  its  weight? 

Now  you  first  find  out  the  cubical  contents 
of  this  piece  of  steel  by  multiplying  together 
the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  expressed 
in  centimeters  so  as  to  have  the  answer  In 
cubic  centimeters.  It  Is  10  centlmenters  long 
and  1  centimeter  wide;  10  times  1  is  10.  It  has 
a  surface  of  10  square  centimeters,  it  is  one- 
tenth  of  a  centimeter  thick.  One-tenth  of  10 
Is  1;  that  Is,  it-  volume  Is  1  cubic  centimeter. 
Now  multiply  this  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
steel  and  this  will  give  you  its  weight  ex- 
pressed in  grams.  The  specific  gravity  rf 
steel,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  somewhere 
about  8;  that  Is,  a  piece  of  steel  weighs  about 
8  times  its  own  volume  of  water.  Eight  times 
1  is  8.  This  piece  of  steel  then  weighs  about 
8  grams. 

Now  this  happens  to  be  a  very  simple  case; 
but  the  process  would  give  you  the  weight 
in  grams,  whatever  the  dln.ension  of  your 
piece  of  steel  might  be.  If  its  volume  should 
be  one  million  cubic  centimeters  its  weight 
would  be  eight  million  grams;  that  is,  if  I 
have  correctly  expressed  the  specific  gravity 
by  8.  If  you  wish  to  express  this  weight  In 
kilograms,  simply  shift  the  decimal  point 
three  places  to  the  left.  A  weight  of  8,000,000 
grams  is  equivalent  to  8,000  kilograms. 

The  Chairman:  The  unit  of  length  Is  what? 

Mr.  Bell:  One  meter.  A  centimeter  is  one 
hundredth  part  of  that. 

The  Chairman:  And  that  Is  equal  to  one 
liter,  which  filled  with  water  1:  one  kilo- 
gram, the  unit  of  weight? 

Afr.  Bell:  The  gram  is  the  unit  weight; 
and  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs 
one  gram.  The  liter  Is  the  unit  of  volume.  It 
is  equivalent  to  a  cubical  space  10  centi- 
meters long,  10  centimeters  wide,  and  10 
centimeters  deep.  It  therefore  holds  1,000 
cubic  centimeters  of  space;  and  If  filled  with 
water,  the  water  would  weigh  1,000  grams 
(or  1  kilogram) . 

The  fact  that  one  liter  of  water  weighs  one 
kilogram  Is  easily  remembered;  but  if  for- 
gotten the  knowledge  is  readily  recovered 
from  the  basal  fact  that  one  cubic  centi- 
meter of  water  weighs  one  gram  (the  unit  of 
weight) . 

THE     NEW     NAMES    SIMPLE    WHEN     UNDERSTOOD 

To  an  American  the  metric  system  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  much  more  difficult  of 
acquirement  than  it  really  is,  on  account 
of  the  un-English  appearance  of  the  termi- 
nology. After  you  have  once  mastered  the 
meaning  of  the  prefixes  employed,  the  whole 
terminology  appears  to  be  beautifully  sim- 
ple and  appropriate,  the  words  expressing  '<  y 
their  etymology  the  numerical  relation  to 
the  units  of  the  system. 

Thus  when  we  know  that  deka  means  ten. 
^lecto  one  hundred,  and  kilo  one  thousand, 
we  see  at  once  that  a  dekameter  means  10 
meters,  hectometer  100  meters,  kilometer 
1,000  meters.  So  with  the  multiples  of  gram: 
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A  dekagram  means  10  grams,  hectogram  100 
grams,  and  kilogram  1.000  grams.  So  algo, 
when  we  know  that  deci  means  one-tenth, 
centi  one-hundredth,  and  milli  one-thou- 
sandth, we  see  at  once  that  dectmefer  means 
one-tenth  of  a  meter,  centimeter  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  meter,  and  millimeter  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  meter.  In  a  similar  manner  when 
we  examine  the  subdivisions  of  gram  we  see 
that  a  decigram  means  one-tenth  of  a  grain, 
centigram  one-hundredth  of  a  gram,  milli- 
gram one-thousandth  of  a  gram,  etc. 

The  foreign  words  employed  need  be  no 
bar  to  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  for  they 
are  really  not  necessary  to  the  system  at  all — 
the  English  equivalents  would  do  as  well. 
It  is  convenient,  however,  for  many  reasons 
to  have  some  means  of  expressing  all  these 
various  denominations  in  specific  words 
coined  for  the  purpose,  although  the  names 
are  not  all  of  equal  importance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  them  are  seldom  used,  and 
a  few  suffice  for  ordinary  purposes.  This 
greatly  simplifies  the  nomenclature  for  Eng- 
lish-speaking persons. 

Tou  will  appreciate  the  point  by  reference 
to  our  monetary  system.  Our  system  of  coin- 
age provides  for  eagles,  dollars,  dimes,  cents, 
and  mills;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dollars 
and  cents  are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  reckon  money  by  eagles  or 
dimes,  and  mills  are  hardly  ever  alluded  to 
excepting  by  Congressmen  and  statisticians. 
So.  on  the  metric  system,  the  terms  kilo- 
gram and  gram  are  generally  sufficient  to 
express  weight;  and  the  other  terms  pro- 
vided, which  Americans  find  some  difficulty 
In  remembering,  are  really  of  little  Impor- 
tance because  so  seldom  used. 

The  meter  and  centimeter  are  generally 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  although 
vullimeter  Is  also  needed  for  fine  measure- 
ments, and  kilometer  for  long  distance  com- 
parable to  our  mile,  though  little  more  than 
half  Its  length. 

The  liter  Is  necessary  also  La  expressing 
volumes;  but  the  multiples  and  subdivisions 
of  It  are  not  much  used.  These  give  you 
what  may  be  called  the  basal  points.  It  Is  not 
really  necessary  to  use  the  other  names, 
although  advisable  to  possess  them  In  case 
of  need  for  special  purposes. 

The  Chairman:  Just  as  you  would  remem- 
ber pounds  and  quarts  and  dollars  and  cents. 
Afr.  Bell:  Exactly. 

The  Chairman:  When  you  know  the  value 
of  anything  expressed  In  one  denomination 
you  know  it  In  all,  by  looking  at  it. 

Afr.  Bell:  Tea.  And  you  are  relieved  of  the 
enormous  and  unnecessary  labor  of  calcula- 
tion involved  In  the  use  of  our  present  meas- 
lu-es  In  merely  translating  from  one  denomi- 
nation of  the  system  to  another. 

The  Chairman:  Now,  for  the  purposes  of  ac- 
tual measurement,  something  has  been  said 
about  the  Inch  being  a  more  convenient  unit 
than  the  centimeter. 

Afr.  Bell:  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  an 
Inch  should  be  more  convenient  than  a  cen- 
timeter, excepting  that  we  have  become  ac- 
customed to  It.  Usage  will  familiarize  us  with 
the  centimeter,  and  then  our  Judgment  will 
probably  be  Just  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman:  Some  of  those  who  oppose 
the  Introduction  of  the  metric  system  say 
that,  so  far  as  Its  actual  use  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  two  sys- 
tems, and  others  say  that  the  Inch  is  a  more 
convenient  unit;  that  the  meter  Is  not  a  con- 
venient unit.  There  have  been  suggestions 
that  It  ought  to  be  40  Inches. 

Afr.  Bell:  Is  not  the  fact  of  the  matter  this: 
That  anything  you  are  accustomed  to  Is  con- 
venient" 

The  Chairman:  Yes;  I  think  so. 

OUR    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    WOULD    BE 
HELPED    TSEMENDOUSLT 

Mr.  Bell:  The  metric  system  is  already  in 
extensive  use.   It   has  stood  the   test  of  a 


hundred  years,  and  has  displaced  the  older 
systems  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world.  The  metrical  units  have  proved  to  be 
very  conveiUent  there,  and  they  will  be 
equally  convenient  to  us  when  we  become 
accustomed  to  them  and  use  them. 

If  we  employed  them,  we  would  have  the 
same  system  that  Is  In  use  In  most  of  the 
foreign  countries  with  which  we  trade.  The 
trade  and  conunerce  of  the  United  States 
would  then  be  enormously  facilitated  by 
reason  of  the  fact  of  our  using  the  same 
weights  and  measures  employed  by  the  people 
with  whom  we  deal. 

We  cannot  expect  a  Frenchman  or  an  Ital- 
ian to  translate  from  pounds  and  oxinces  into 
kilograms  and  grams,  etc. — to  go  through 
all  this  drudgery  of  translation — simply  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  the  value  of 
what  he  buys  from  us.  So,  of  course.  If  he 
can  get  the  things  he  wants  from  a  country 
that  already  uses  his  own  system  of  weights 
and  measures  he  will  do  so  In  preference  to 
buying  from  us,  and  American  trade  will 
suffer.  In  my  opinion,  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  will  be  very  much 
promoted  by  our  adoption  of  that  system  of 
weights  and  measures  which  alone  has  any 
chance  of  becoming  universal — the  metric 
system. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  Is  ahready  suf- 
fering from  the  competition  of  metric-vising 
countries,  and  If  we  also  adopt  the  system 
It  will  not  be  long  before  she  follows  our  ex- 
ample. Then  the  metric  system  will  become 
In  fact  the  International  system  of  the  world. 

We  are  better  prepared  to  make  the  change 
than  the  British  because  we  have  already 
become  accustomed  to  a  decimal  currency, 
and  can  therefore  appreciate  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  the  application  of  the  decimal 
principle  to  monetary  affairs.  I  am  hc^Jeful, 
therefore,  tjat  our  people  may  be  made  to 
see  by  analogy  that  we  would  derive  similar 
benefits  from  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
principle  In  our  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

WOXTLD     NEW     TOOLS     IN     OTTR     WORKSHOPS     BE 
NECESSARY 

The  Chairman:  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
on  this  point:  We  have  been  told  that  if  we 
adopt  the  metric  system  It  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  new  tools  and  new  workshops  and 
thereby  become  a  matter  of  great  expense  to 
our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bell:  That  Is  a  matter  for  very  grave 
conslderaUon.  and  I  think  that  the  difficulty 
has  been  undvUy  magnified.  While  of  course 
some  of  our  more  enterprising  manufacturers 
would  construct  new  machinery  and  tools 
specially  adapted  for  metrical  work.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  old  machines 
and  tools  would  not  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  change  does  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  any  change  In  tools  or  ma- 
chinery at  all — or  at  least  not  to  any  great 
extent.  It  Is  a  question  of  arithmetic,  not  of 
tools  or  machinery.  You  can  measure  the 
work  or  output  of  the  present  tools  and  ma- 
chinery Just  as  well  by  the  metric  system  as 
in  the  ordinary  way.  You  can  express 
the  dimensions  and  weights  of  all  the 
psirts  of  the  old  machines,  where  required, 
by  the  metric  system,  and  though  the  meas- 
urements might  not  be  exact  to  a  fraction 
of  a  millimeter  or  a  fraction  of  a  gram,  they 
cotUd  be  rated  at  their  true  metrical  value, 
or  at  a  closely  approximated  value  in  exact 
measure.  It  is  only  where  very  fine  and  ac- 
curate measurements  are  required  that  spe- 
cial tools  would  be  needed. 

The  Chairman:  In  making  a  brand-new 
machine  you  very  often  have  to  have  special 
tools  in  order  to  economically  manufacture 
the  machine. 

Afr.  Bell:  Yes.  Of  course  the  change  would 
lead  to  the  production  of  tools  and  machin- 


ery specially  made  for  the  metric  system;  but 
whether  these  tools  are  specially  for  this  pur- 
pose or  not,  they  can  be  measured  by  the 
metric  system. 

The  Chairman:  You  mean  by  that  this,  do 
you  not.  Doctor:  That  eventually  it  would 
come  to  be  that  they  would  manufacture  In 
even  metric  sizes  as  they  now  manufacture 
in  even  sizes  of  the  English  system? 
Afr.  Bell:  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman:  But  It  would  not  be  an  im- 
posslbUity  or  a  very  great  inconvenience  to 
manufacture  by  the  sizes  they  already  have? 
Mr.  Bell:  No.  I  mean  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  throw  away  the  machinery  and  tools 
they  now  have,  because  generally  you  would 
have  a  sufficient  approximation  to  some  exact 
metrical  measurement  for  practical  purposes. 
We  can  approximate  say  to  a  sixty-fourth  of 
an  inch,  or  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  which 
would  be  near  enough  to  precise  figures  ordi- 
narily. The  old  tools  and  machinery  need  not 
be  thrown  away;  they  can  be  used  during  the 
transitional  period  at  whatever  may  be  their 
metrical  value.  A  tool  or  machine  has  only 
a  limited  life.  It  may  last.  say.  ten  years,  and 
then  It  must  be  replaced.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  the  new  machinery 
made  would  certainly  be  constructed  to  an 
exact  metrical  scale.  The  old  machinery,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  It  lasted,  would  be  measured 
by  the  metrical  system,  and  you  would  simply 
rate  It  at  its  nearest  equivalent  In  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  Scraggy:'  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion In  that  connection.  This  bill,  you  must 
observe,  uses  the  language  that  in  the  trans- 
action of  btislness  requiring  the  use  of  weight 
and  measurement  the  government  shall  em- 
ploy and  use  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system.  That  apparently  Is  mandatory. 
Now  could  you  suggest  to  this  committee 
some  amendment  to  that  language  by  which 
the  present  tools,  the  tools  now  In  use  for 
manufacturing  machinery  that  Is  now  being 
manufactured,  could  still  continue  to  be  used, 
and  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  contemplated  by  this  bill? 

Afr.  Bell:  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  this  re- 
quires any  amendment.  The  bill  Is  only  man- 
datory concerning  the  system  of  arithmetic  to 
be  used  (the  metric  system),  and  leaves  the 
question  of  tools,  etc.,  open.  It  relates  simply 
and  exclusively  to  a  method  of  measurement : 
The  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem shall  be  used — that  Is  all.  It  does  not 
prescribe  the  kind  of  tools  or  machinery  or 
limit  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Scroggy:  Do  you  think  that  the  lan- 
guage would  admit  of  the  use  of  the  present 
tools? 

Mr.   Bell:   You   mean    In    the   goverimient 
departments? 
AXr.  Scroggy:  Yes. 

Afr.  Bell:  I  have  not  hitherto  given  that 
point  consideration,  but  I  should  think  that 
it  would.  It  simply  refers  to  the  measure- 
ment of  them.  Take  the  present  tools  and 
measure  them  in  the  metric  system. 

I  thought  you  referred  especially  to  outside 
firms  undertaking  business  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  whether  they  would  be  required 
to  have  new  tools  and  machinery  made  in 
luidertaklng  government  work.  I  don't  think 
they  would,  vinder  the  language  of  the  bill. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  enterprising  man- 
ufacturer would  have  metrical  tools  and 
appliances  made  for  use  in  government  work, 
though  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  tools  and  appliances  at  present  in 
use  In  the  government  departments  them- 
selves. I  can  see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  require 
their  abandonment  and  replacement  by  tools 
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specially  constructed  for  metrical 
nient.   The   present  tools   can   be 
metrically,  which  is  all  that  is 
the  present  bill,  so  far  as  I  u 
I  do  not  therefore  see  why  any 
is  required   to  permit  the  use  of 
oi  machinery  that  may  be  desired. 
Eimply    prescribes   that    in    the 
of  business  requiring  the  use  of  w 
me.isuremenl   the  departments  of 
ernment  shall  use  the  weights  and 
of  the  metric  system.  Under  this 
I  take  it  that  you  can  use  anythi 
the   sun    if    you    measure    it    by    the 
system.  You  can  use  a  pound  wei; 
please,  if  you  put  it  down  at  454 

The  Chairman:  It  would  require 
of  metric  weights  and  measures,  for 
In  the  Treasury  Department  in 
our  imports  and  things  of  that  kind , 

Mr.  Bell:  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman:  There   would   be 
culty  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Bell:  I  don't  think  there  wo 
deed,  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
the  department  might  be  lightened 
for  I  presume  that  goods  imported 
€ign  countries  employing  the  metric 
are  invoiced  in  the  countries  of  the 
by  the  metric  system,  and  the 
partment.   or   the   importing   merch 
all    events,   would   thus   be   saved 
of    translating    the   measures.   The 
translation  of  the   department   would 
be  limited  practically  to  Imports  fro^i 
Britain  and  her  colonies. 

The  Chairman:  Of  course  the  equ 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  an( 
tires  are  enacted  Into  law  now. 

Mr.  Bell:   I  believe  so.  I  understa^id 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  is 
misslble  in  the  United  States  by 
now  competent  for  any  one  to  use  it 
who  chooses.  This  bill  takes  the 
and  makes  its  use  mandatory  upon 
ernment  departments;  and  of  course 
take  that  step  It  means  that  you 
further  with  legislation  in  the  futijre 
make  it  mandatory  for  the  whole 

Mr.   Dresser:*    Has   not   there 
objection  made  on  account  of  land 
ments? 

The  Chairman:  The  bills  formerlj 
duced  here  have  always  contained  an 
tion,  and  that  exception  was  the  gov 
survey;  but  that  work  is  so  nearl  r 
pleted  now  that  I  am  told  the  author 
bill  thought  It  was  not  worth  while 
cept  that  from  its  provisions 

Mr.  Bell:  Of  course  there  is 
tion  in  making  the  change,  but  this 
only  belongs  to  the  transition  period. 

The  Chairman:  I  suppose  there  an 
three    things    that    the    ordinary 
woman — I  mean  the  man  who  has 
special   use   for  weights  and   measures 
uses  them  ordinarily  in  trade — woul  d 
to  remember,  and  that  Is  the  liter.  th« 
and  the  kilogram;  the  liter,  one-ten^ 
than  a  quart:  the  meter,  one-tenth 
a  yard;    and   the  kilogram,  one-tent  i 
than  two  pounds,  about? 

Afr.  Bell:  Yes;  that  Is  a  very  simple 
memorizing  the  radical  points. 

A    CHANCE     WOULD    CAUSE    NO    SERIOUS 
ANNOYANCE 

The  Chairman:  Do  you  imagine  thtre 
be  any  serious  annoyance,  so  far  as  v  hat 
call  the  common  people  are  concernep 

Mr.  Bell:  I  do  not  anticipate  It.  We 
have  to  be  bold  enough  to  take  the 
the  difficulties  lie  in  the  transition 
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•Solomon  R.  Dresser,  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania. 
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All  the  difficulties  in  the  metric  system  are 
in  translating  from  one  system  to  the  other, 
but  the  moment  you  use  the  metric  system 
alone  there  Is  no  difficulty.  The  workmen  In 
my  laboratory  used  the  metrical  weights  and 
measures  right  off.  I  did  not  ask  them  to 
translate  from  one  system  to  the  other,  for 
that  would  speedily  have  developed  their 
limitations  of  education.  I  simply  asked  them 
to  use  the  metric  system,  and  they  did  it 
without  difficulty.  They  now  u.se  meters  and 
centimeters  and  grams  and  kilograms  as  if 
to  the  manner  born,  and  they  are  simply 
common  carpenters  and  mechanics.  I  con- 
sider them  as  an  average  sample  of  the  com- 
mon people.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  use  of  the  metric  system  by  it- 
self; and  if  the  government  will  lead  the 
way,  the  change  must  and  will  come,  and  we 
will  be  brought  into  line  with  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  world,  instead  of  lagging  be- 
hind. 

Mr.  Scraggy:  Legislating  for  the  future  and 
not  for  the  past  generations? 

Mr.  Bell:  Yes,  sir.  Our  forefathers  legislated 
pretty  well  for  the  future  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution;  and,  later.  Congress  did 
well  in  abolishing  the  old  system  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  and  adopting  the  deci- 
mal system  for  our  money;  and  we  will  do 
well  for  the  future  of  our  country  if  we  pro- 
vide the  metric  system  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States. 

Metric  Conversion 

Plantagenet  Palliser  harbored  an  overriding 
ambition.  The  hero  of  Anthony  TroUope's 
political  novels  of  the  Victorian  era  (Palliser 
becomes  Prime  Minister  and  Duke  of  Om- 
nium in  the  fifth  of  the  series)  hoped  to  in- 
troduce a  great  monetary  reform  by  which 
the  penny  would  contain  five  farthings  and 
the  shilling  10  pennies.  '"It  was  thought," 
wrote  Trollope,  "that  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  arithmetic  of  the  whole  world 
would  be  so  simplified  that  henceforward 
the  name  of  Palliser  would  be  blessed  by  all 
schoolboys,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  and  finan- 
ciers. But  the  difficulties  were  so  great  that 
Mr.  Palliser's  hair  was  already  grey  from  toll, 
and  his  shoulders,  bent  by  the  burden  Im- 
posed upon  them."  His  assistants,  the  novel- 
ist tells  us,  "were  near  to  madness  under  the 
pressure  of  the  five-farthing  penny." 

Well,  poor  Plantagenet  Palliser  need  no 
longer  turn  in  his  grave.  Blessed,  no  doubt, 
by  schoolboys,  clerks,  shopkeepers  and  fi- 
nanciers (to  say  nothing  of  foreign  tourists), 
the  shilling  now  has  10  pennies  and  the 
pound  ten  shillings.  Great  Britain,  more- 
over, is  well  on  the  way  to  complete  metric 
conversion  of  weights  and  measures  as  well. 

Which  is,  as  American  school  children  must 
surely  know,  what  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison  and  other 
founders  of  this  republic  advocated  at  the 
time  Congress  passed  the  Coinage  Act  In 
1792,  giving  us  a  neat  100  cents  for  the  dollar. 
In  1866,  Congress  made  It  at  least  "lawful 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to 
employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric  system."  But  to  this  day  Congress  has 
refused  to  simplify  "the  arithmetic  of  the 
whole  world,"  being  unwilling  to  forego  the 
colonial  legacy  of  Britain's  old  16  ounces 
for  the  pound,  two  pints  for  the  quart.  12 
inches  for  the  foot,  and  1,760  yards  for  the 
mile.  Just  the  other  day,  the  House  once 
again  defeated  metric  common  sense,  leav- 
ing this  country,  as  Rep.  John  Anderson 
(R-m.)  pointed  out.  In  league  only  with 
Trinidad.  Tabago,  Yemen  and  less  than  a 
dozen  other  countries  which  still  measure 
the  modern  world  with  ancient  yardsticks. 


This  last  defeat  of  orderly  metric  conver- 
sion, to  be  sure  was  only  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. Rep.  Olin  Teague  (D-Tex.),  whose 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  had 
unanimously  favored  a  voluntary  metric 
con\ersion  plan,  maneuvered  its  defeat  rather 
than  pay  a  huge  federal  ransom  for  it.  The 
issue  is  no  longer  whether  we  buy  our  milk  in 
liters  and  figure  our  distances  In  kilometers. 
We  must  inevitably  join  a  metric  world. 
Americans  already  buy  most  prescription 
drugs  in  grams,  build  100-meter  Olvmpic 
swimming  pools,  and  are  beginning  to  post 
road  signs  which  tell  distances  in  both  miles 
and  kilometers.  The  issue,  as  Sen.  Claiborn 
Pell  (D-R.I.)  put  it,  is  "whether  we  have 
costly  and  chaotic  conversion  rather  than 
coordinated    comprehensive   conversion." 

Under  the  defeated  House  bill,  which  was 
similar  to  the  Senate  proposal  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Pell,  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
conversion  is  to  take  place  within  10  years. 
The  conversion  is  to  be  guided  by  a  National 
Metric  Conversion  Board,  funded  to  encour- 
age and  assist  industry  and  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  use  of  the  metric  system.  The 
bill  would  have  let  "change-over  costs  lie 
where  they  fall."  And  this  U  what  organized 
labor  objects  to.  The  AFL-CIO  insists  that 
the  federal  government  pay  for  the  new 
metric  tools  and  for  re  training  In  the  metric 
arithmetic.  The  labor  unions  have  proposed, 
for  instance,  that  garage  mechanics  be  paid 
up  to  $4,000  for  new  socket  wrenches  and 
measuring  tapes,  although  mechanics  repair- 
ing foreign  cars  already  use  tools  that  are 
calibrated  in  centimeters  and  mlllmeters. 
The  building  trades  demand  funds  to  train 
apprentices  in  measuring  metered  bricks  and 
lumber,  although  these  apprentices  seem  to 
have  no  trouble  In  figuring  that  50  cents 
equal  half  a  dollar.  The  claim  is  that  conver- 
sion would  cost  workers  and  small  businesses 
$40  to  $60  billion. 

The  fact  is  that  over  10  years  plumbers, 
carpenters  and  such  are  likely  to  buy  new 
tools  anyway.  Most  large  firms,  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Caterpillar  Tractor  and 
others,  have  either  already  begun  conversion 
the  better  to  compete  In  foreign  markets,  or 
plan  to  do  so.  They  are  willing  to  assume 
the  full  cost  of  worker-owned  tools.  The  real 
fear  on  the  part  of  labor  seems  to  be  that 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  will  speed  the 
standardization  of  a  good  many  products 
and  may  lead  to  increased  imports  of  foreign 
products.  The  country  as  a  whole,  however, 
should  surely  welcome  a  greater  measure  of 
industrial  standardization  (It  will  make  re- 
pairs and  replacement  of  parts  a  great  deal 
easier  and  less  expensive)  and  favor  expan- 
sion of  world  trade. 

In  short,  the  attitude  of  labor  toward  co- 
ordinated, metric  conversion  reminds  us 
somewhat  of  the  attempts  of  those  legendary 
French  workers  who  fought  the  introduction 
of  machines  by  clogging  the  wheels  with 
their  wooden  shoes,  or  sabots.  Sabotage,  as  we 
all  know,  did  not  much  delay  the  march  of 
industrialization  which,  In  turn,  raised 
labor's  standard  of  living.  Since  we  are 
eventually  going  to  have  to  Join  the  rest  of 
the  world  In  this  matter.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  to  us  only  logical  to  face  up  to  It  In  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  fashion,  as 
Sen.  Pell  suggests. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  prepared  an  analysis  In 
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chart  form  of  H.R.  7824.  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act,  as  introduced  and 
supported  by  the  administration;  as 
passed  by  the  House;  as  passed  by  the 
Senate;  and  as  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

I   believe   this    comparative   analysis 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  all  of  my 


colleagues  and  their  staffs,  as  it  has  been 
to  me,  in  helping  to  understand  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  over  this 
last  year  and  the  compromises  which  led 
to  the  final  form  of  this  legislation  as 
approved  by  the  conference  committee. 
The  conference  bill  will  be  before  us 
in  the  vei-y  near  future  and  I  am  hope- 


ful that  it  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  chart  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Comparison  of  H.R.  7824 


AS  introduced 
(In  the  format  of  a  separate 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act) 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors 

The  President  appoints  the 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of 
11  voting  members,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

No  more  than  6  of  the  11-mem- 
ber  Board  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  A  majority  shall  be 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State.  None  shaU  be 
a  full-time  employee  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  selects  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  voting 
members  to  serve  for  a  1-year 
term. 


A  Board  member  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  7  members, 
only  for  malfeasance  In  office  or 
persistent  neglect  of  or  Inability 
perform  duties. 

No  comparable  provision. 


AS    PASSED    BY    THE    HOUSE 

(In  the  format  of  a  separate 
Legal   Services   Corporation   Act) 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Board  of  Directors 
Identical  to  H.R.   7824,   as   In- 
troduced. 


Advisory  Councils 
The   Board    of   Directors   shall 
request    the    governor    of    each 
State  to  appoint  a  9-member  ad- 
visory council  for  the  State. 

If  a  governor  falls  to  appoint 
a  State  advisory  councU  within  90 
days  of  receiving  the  Board's  re- 
quest, the  Board  of  Directors 
sbaU  appoint  a  State  advisory 
council. 


AS  PASSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

(Adds  a  new  Title  X  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.) 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors 
Identical   to  HR.   7824,   as   in- 
troduced. 


Identical  to  H.R. 
troduced. 


7824,  as  In- 


Identlcal   to   H.R.   7824,   as   in- 
troduced. 


Identical   to   H.R.   7824,   as   In- 
troduced. 


No  Board  member  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or 
recommendation  with  respect  to 
any  matter  which  directly  bene- 
fits that  member  or  any  firm  or 
organization  with  which  that 
member  Is  then  currently  associ- 
ated. 


All  meetings  of  the  Board,  any 
executive  committee  of  the  Board, 
and  advisory  councUs  shall  be 
open  to  the  public — unless,  by  a 
2.J  vote,  the  membership  of  the 
body  determines  that  an  execu- 
tive session  should  be  held  on  a 
specific  occasion. 


No  comparable  provision. 

Duration  of  the  Corporation 
No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  to  R.R.  7824,  as  intro- 
duced. 


The  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
4  times  each  calendar  year. 

Duration  of  the  Corporation 

"The  corporation  created  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  this  Act,  and 
shall  be  liquidated  on  June  30, 
1978;  unless  sooner  terminated  by 
Act   of  Congress. 

Advisory  Councils 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 
duced. 


Identical   to  H.R.   7824,   as   in- 
troduced. 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFEBXNCE 

(Adds  a  new  Title  X  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.) 

Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors 
Identical   to  H.R.   7824,   as   In- 
troduced. 


Identical   to  H.R.   7824.  as   In- 
troduced. 


The  President  selects  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  voting 
members — to  serve  for  a  3 -year 
term.  Thereafter,  the  Board  an- 
nually elects  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  voting  members. 

A  Board  member  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  7  members — 
only  for  malfeasance  In  office  or 
persistent  neglect  of,  or  Inability 
to  discharge  duties,  or  offenses 
involving  moral  turpitude. 

No  Board  member  may  partici- 
pate In  any  decision,  action,  or 
recommendation  with  respect  to 
any  matter  which  directly  bene- 
fits that  member  or  pertains  spe- 
cifically to  any  firm  or  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  member  is 
then  currently  associated  or  has 
been  associated  within  a  period 
of  2  years. 

All  meetings  of  the  Board,  any 
executive  committee  of  the  Board, 
and  advisory  councils  shall  oe 
open  to  the  public,  and  minutes 
of  each  public  meeting  shall  be 
available  to  the  public,  unless,  by 
a  S3  vote,  the  membership  of  the 
body  determines  that  an  execu- 
tive session  should  be  held  on  a 
specific  occasion. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Duration  of  the  Corporation 

No  comparable  provision. 


Advisory  Councils 
Identical   to  H.R.   7824,  as  In- 
troduced. 


Identical   to  H.R. 
troduced. 


7824,   as   m- 


Identlcal  to  H.R. 
troduced. 


7824,  as   In- 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 
duced. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 
Duration  of  the  Corporation 
No  comparable  provision. 


Advisory  Councils 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  intro- 
duced. 


Identical   to  H.R.   7824.   as   In- 
troduced. 
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AS  INTRODUCED — contlnucd 
A  majority  of  each  advisory 
coxincil's  members  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  lawyers  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  State  and  all  mem- 
bers shall  be  subject  to  annual 
reappointment. 


Each  State  advisory  council 
shall  be  charged  with  notifying 
the  Corporation  of  any  apparent 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  applicable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. 

No  comparable  provision. 


■S     PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE — COnt. 

Identical  to  H.R.   7824,   as   In- 
;roduced. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Each  State  advisory  council 
hall  be  charged  with  notifying 
he  Corporation  of  any  violation 
if  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
.pplicable  rules,  regulations,  and 
uidelines. 

The  advisory  council  shall,  at 
he  same  time,  furnish  a  copy  of 
he  notification  to  any  recipient 
haxged  with  an  apparent  viola- 
ion  of  the  title,  and  the  Corpora- 
ion  shall  allow  the  recipient 
easonable  time  to  reply  to  any 
.negation  contained  in  the  notifi- 
ation. 

No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Lobbying  and  political  activity 
The  Corporation  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies  except  that  Cor- 
poration personnel  may  testify 
when  formally  requested  by  a  leg- 
islative body,  or  one  of  its  com- 
mittees or  members. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  no  funds  made  available  to 
recipients  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  used  at  any  time,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  undertake  to  In- 
fluence the  passage  or  defeat  of 
any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  U.S.,  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies;  except  that 
personnel  of  any  recipient  may 
testify  when  formally  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  legislative  body,  a 
committee,  or  a  member  thereof. 
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No  comparable  provision. 


Lobbying  and  political  activity 
Identical   to  Hil.   7824,  as  in- 
t  reduced. 


The  Corporation  shall  "insure 
that  no  funds  made  available  to 
r  jcipients  by  the  corporation 
s  lall  be  used  at  any  time  directly 
or  indirectly  to  undertake  to  In- 
f  uence  any  executive  order  or 
s  milar  promulgation  by  a  Fed- 
e-al.  State,  or  local  agency,  or  to 
i:  ndertake  to  influence  the  pas- 
s  ige  or  defeat  of  legislation  by 
I  ie  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
o  ■  by  any  State  or  legislative 
t  sdles.  except  that  the  personnel 
o'.  any  recipient  may  (a)  testify 
(1  •  make  a  statement  when  for- 
r  lally  requested  to  do  so  by  a  gov- 
e  nmental  agency,  or  by  a  legis- 
]j  live  body  or  a  committee  or 
n  ember  thereof,  or  (b)  In  the 
c  )urse  of  providing  legal  as- 
s  stance  to  an  eligible  client  (pur- 
E  lant  to  gxiidelines  promulgated 
b  r  the  corporation)  make  repre- 
ss ntatioixs  necessary  to  such  as- 
s  stance  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
:utive  order  or  similar  promul- 
g  ition  and  testify  or  make  other 
1]  ecessary  representations  to  a  lo- 
c  il  governmental  entity." 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE    SENATE COnt. 

A  majority  of  each  advisory 
council's  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, after  recommendations 
have  been  received  from  the  State 
bar  association,  from  among  law- 
yers admitted  to  practice  in  the 
State  and  all  members  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  reappointment. 

Each  State  advisory  council 
shall  be  charged  with  notifying 
the  Corporation  of  any  apparent 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  applicable  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  Corporation  shall  furnish 
a  copy  of  the  notification  to  any 
recipient  charged  with  an  appar- 
ent violation  of  the  title,  and  the 
Corporation  shall  allow  the  recip- 
ient reasonable  time  to  reply  to 
any  allegation  contained  in  the 
notification. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, comprised  of  15  members. 

The  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  organized  bar, 
legal  education,  legal  services 
project  attorneys,  the  popula- 
tion of  eligible  clients,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  National  Advisory  Council 
shall  consult  with  the  Board  and 
the  President  of  the  Corporation 
regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation,  especially  on  all 
rules,  regulations  and  guidelines 
proposed  to  be  established  under 
this  title. 

Lobbying  and  political  activity 
The  Corporation  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  influence  the  passage 
or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Congress  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies,  except  that 
Corporation  personnel  may  testify 
or  make  other  appropriate  com- 
munication when  formally  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  legislative 
body,  or  one  of  its  committees  or 
members  or  in  connection  with 
legislation  or  appropriations  di- 
rectly affecting  the  activities  of 
the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
tliat  no  ftinds  made  available  to 
recipient  programs  are  used  at 
any  time,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
undertake  to  influence  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  any  legislation 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  State 
or  local  legislative  bodies — except 
where 

(a)  a  legislative  body,  commit- 
tee or  member  thereof  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to 
make  representations  thereto 

(b)  representation  by  an  at- 
torney as  an  attorney  for  any 
eligible  client  is  necessary  to  the 
provision  of  legal  advice  and 
representation  with  respect  to 
such  client's  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE — ■ 

continued 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Each  State  advisory  council 
shall  be  charged  with  notifying 
the  Corporation  of  any  appar'ent 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  applicable  rules,  regula- 
tions and  guidllnes. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Lobbying  and  political  activity 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  no  funds  made  available  to 
recipients  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  used  at  any  time,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  is- 
suance, amendment,  or  revoca- 
tion of  any  executive  order  or 
similar  promulgation  by  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agency,  or  to 
undertake  to  influence  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  any  legislation 
by  Congress  cr  any  State  or  local 
legislative  bodies,  except  where — 
(A)  representation  by  an  attor- 
ney as  an  attorney  is  necessary  to 
the  provision  of  legal  advice  and 
representation  with  respect  to  his 
client's  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. (This  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  permit  a  recipient  or  an 
attorney  to  solicit  a  client  for  the 
piirpose  of  making  such  represen- 
tation possible,  or  to  solicit  a 
group  with  respect  to  matters  of 
general  concern  to  a  broad  class 
of  persons,  as  distinguished  from 
acting  on  behalf  of  any  particular 
client);  or  (B)  a  governmental 
agency,  legislative  body,  commit- 
tee, or  a  member  thereof  requests 
personnel  of  any  recipient  to 
make  representations  to  their  or- 
ganization. 
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AS  INTRODUCED— continued 
The  Corporation  and  any  of  Its 
recipients  shall  not  contribute 
corporate  funds,  program  per- 
sonnel or  equipment  for  use  In 
fxdvocating  or  opposing  any  legis- 
lative proposals,  ballot  measures, 
initiatives,  referendums,  execvi-. 
tlve  ord.ers,  or  similar  enactments 
or  promulgations. 


No  comparable  provision. 


The  Corporation  shall  Insure 
that  all  attorneys,  while  engaged 
m  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  refrain  from — 

(1)  any  political  activity;  or 

(2)  any  activity  to  provide  vot- 
ers or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or 
provide  similar  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  an  election  (other 
than  legal  representation)  In 
civil  or  administrative  proceed- 
ings; or 

(3)  any  voter  registration  ac- 
tivity (other  than  legal  repre- 
sentation) . 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  attorneys  receiving  a  major- 
ity of  their  annual  professional 
income  from  legal  assistance  ac- 
tivities supported  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  Corporation  refrain 
from  the  above  enumerated  activ- 
ities at  any  time. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

Comparison  of  H.R.  7824 — Continued 


AS  passed  by  THE  HOUSE — cont. 
"Neither  the  Corporation  nor 
any  recipient  shall  contribute  or 
make  available  corporate  funds 
or  program  personnel  or  equip- 
ment for  use  m  advocating  or  op- 
posing any  ballot  measures,  Initi- 
atives, referendvims,  or  similar 
measures." 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  funds  made  avaUable  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  for  any  of 
the  political  activities  described 
directly  above. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  Corporation  and  recipient 
program  employees  receiving  a 
majority  of  their  annual  profes- 
sional income  from  legal  assist- 
ance under  this  act  refrain  from 
participation  In,  and  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in, 
any  of  the  following  activities: 

(1)  rioting,  civil  disturbance, 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike; 

(2)  any  form  of  activity  which 
Is  in  violation  of  an  outstanding 
Injunction  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  court:  or 

(3)  any  illegal  activity. 


The  Corporation  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Canons  and 
Code  of  the  ABA,  insure: 

(a)  that  all  attorneys,  while 
engaged  in  legal  assistance  activi- 
ties supported  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Corporation,  refrain  from: 

(1)  any  political  activity; 

(2)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  pro- 
vide similar  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  other  than 
legal  representation  in  civil  or 
administrative  proceedings; 

(3)  any  voter  registration  ac- 
tivity (other  than  legal  repre- 
sentation). 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  all  attorneys  receiving  more 
than  one-half  of  their  annual  pro- 
fessional income  from  legal  assist- 
ance activities  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  corporation  re- 
frain at  any  time  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  such  compensation 
Is  received  from  the  activities 
described  In  clauses  (2)  and  (3) 
and  from  taking  an  active  part  In 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political 
management  or  in  partisan  or 
nonpartisan  political  campaigns. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  intro- 
duced 


''The  Corporation  shall  ensure 
that  Its  employees  and  employ- 
ees of  recipients,  which  em- 
ployees receive  a  majority  «f  their 
annual  professional  Income  from 
legal  assistance  vmder  this  Act, 
shall,  while  engaged  In  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Corporation  or 
by  a  recipient,  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation In,  and  refrain  from 
encouragement  of  others  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  picketing,  boycott, 
or  strike,  and  shall  at  all  times 
during  the  period  of  their  employ- 
ment refrain  from  encouragement 
of  others  to  participate  In:  (a) 
rioting  or  civil  disturbance;  (b) 
any  form  of  activity  which  Is  in 
violation  of  an  ovitstanding  In- 
junction of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  court;  or  (c)  any  Illegal 
activity." 


as    passed     by     THE    SENATE COUt. 

Neither  the  Corporation  nor  any 
recipient  program  shall  contrib- 
ute or  make  available  corporate 
funds,  program  personnel,  or 
equipment  for  use  in  advocating 
or  opposing  any  ballot  measures, 
initiatives,  or  referendums.  ex- 
cept as  necessary  to  the  provision 
of  legal  advice  and  representation 
by  attorneys  as  attorneys  to  their 
eligible  clients  with  respect  to 
such  clients'  legal  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

No  class  action  suits  may  be 
undertaken,  directly  or  through 
others  by  a  legal  services  attorney, 
except  with  the  express  approval 
of  a  project  director  in  accordance 
with  policies  established  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  project. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure; 
that  all  attorneys  engaged  In 
legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  refrain,  while  so  en- 
gaged, from: 

(1)  any  political  activity  asso- 
ciated with  a  political  party  or  a 
candidate  for  public  or  party 
office; 

(2)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or 
provide  similar  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  an  election;  or 

(3)  any  voter  registration  ac- 
tivity; except  as  necessary  to  the 
provision  of  legal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  for  any  eligible  clients 
with  respect  to  such  clients'  legal 
rights   and   responsibilities;    and 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  all  staff  attorneys  refrain,  at 
any  time,  from  identifying  the 
Corporation  or  a  recipient  pro- 
gram with  any  partisan  or  non- 
partisan political  activity  asso- 
ciated with  a  political  party  or  a 
candidate  for  public  ofiSce. 


Identical     to     H.R.     7824,     as 
introduced. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that: 

( 1 )  no  Corporation  or  recipient 
program  employee  shall,  while 
carrying  out  legal  assistance 
activities  under  this  title,  engage 
In  (except  as  permitted  by  law 
in  connection  with  employee's 
own  employment  situation),  or 
encourage  others  to  engage  In,  any 
public  demonstration,  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike;  and 

(2)  no  Corporation  or  recipient 
program  employee  shall  at  any 
time  engage  in,  or  encourage 
others  to  engage  in,  any  of  the 
following  activities: 

(a)  any  rioting  or  civil  disturb- 
ance 

(b)  any  form  of  activity  which 
is  in  violation  of  an  outstanding 
injunction  of  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  or 

(c)  any  other  illegal  activity,  or 
any  activity  to  provide  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  pro- 
vide similar  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  an  election;  or  any  voter 
registration  activity  except  as 
necessary  to  the  provision  of  legal 
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AS  approved  by  the  CONFERENCE — 

continued 
The  Corporation  and  any  of  its 
recipients  shall  not  contribute 
corporate  funds,  program  person- 
nel or  equipment  for  use  in  advo- 
cating or  opposing  any  ballot 
measures,  initiatives,  or  referen- 
dums. However,  an  attorney  may 
provide  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation as  any  attorney  to  any 
eligible  client  with  respect  to  the 
client's  legal  rights. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  pas.sed 
bv  the  Senate. 


The  Corporation  shall  Insure 
that  all  attorneys  engaged  in  legal 
assistance  activities  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Corpora- 
tion refrain,  while  so  engaged, 
from — (A)  any  political  activity. 
or  (B)  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls  or  pro- 
vide similar  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  (other  than 
legal  advice  and  representation ) . 
or  (C)  any  voter  registration 
activity  (other  than  legal  advice 
and  representation). 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  staff  attorneys  refrain  at  any 
time  during  the  period  for  which 
they  receive  compensation  imder 
this  title  from  transportation  and 
registration  of  voters,  and  from 
political  activities  prohibited  by 
the  Hatch  Act,  whether  partisan 
or  nonpartisan. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  intro- 
duced. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  (A)  no  employee  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  any  recipient 
(except  as  permitted  by  law  in 
connection  with  his  own  employ- 
ment situation),  while  carrying 
out  legal  assistance  activities 
under  this  title,  shall  engage  in, 
or  encourage  others  to  engage  in, 
any  public  demonstration  or 
picketing,  boycott,  or  strike;  and 
(B)  no  employee  shall,  at  any 
time,  engage  in,  or  encourage 
others  to  engage  in,  any  of  the 
following  activities : 

(I)  any  rioting  or  civil  disturb- 
ance, 

(ii)  any  activity  which  is  in 
violation  of  an  outstanding  in- 
junction, 

(iii)  any  other  Illegal  activity, 
or 

(iv)  any  Intentional  Identifica- 
tion of  the  Corporation  or  any 
recipient  with  any  political  activ- 
ity. Including  transportation  or 
registration  of  voters. 
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AS  INTRODUCED— continued 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  organize. 
to  assist  to  organize,  or  plan  for. 
the  creation  or  formation  of,  or 
structuring  of.  any  organization, 
association,  coalition,  alliance, 
federation,  confederation,  or  any 
similar  entity  except  as  auth- 
orized by  the  Corporation. 


Criminal  representation 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
a  criminal  proceeding  or  incarcer- 
ation for  a  crime. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Comparison  or  H.R.  7824 — Continued 

kS     PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE COnt.     AS    PASSED     BY     THE    SENATE COnt. 

advice  and  representation  by  an 
attorney  as  an  attorney  for  any 
eligible  clients  with  respect  to 
such  legal  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Employees  of  the  Corporation 
or  its  recipients  shall  at  no  time 
engage  in,  or  encourage  others  to 
engage  in,  identifying  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  recipient  with  any 
political  activity  associated  with 
a  political  party  or  candidate  for 
public  or  party  o.Tlce. 


The  Board  of  Directors,  within 
90  days  of  this  act's  enactment, 
shall  issue  r\iles  and  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Illegal  activity  limitations 
mentioned  above.  These  rules 
shall  Include  provisions  for  termi- 
nation or  summary  suspension  of 
legal  assistance  under  this  act, 
and  suspension  or  termination  of 
compensation  to  an  employee  of 
the  Corporation  or  an  employee 
of  any  recipient  program. 


The  Corporation  and  its  re- 
cipients shall  not  contribute  or 
make  available  corporate  funds 
or  program  personnel  or  equip- 
ment to  any  political  party, 
political  association  or  candidate 
for  elective  office. 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  support 
or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  advocacy  of.  as  distinguished 
from  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about,  particular  public 
policies,  or  which  encourage  po- 
litical activities,  labor  or  anti- 
labor  activities,  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, strikes,  and  demonstrations. 

No  comparable  provision. 


The  Board  of  Directors,  within 
>0  days  of  this  Act's  enactment, 
shall  Issue  guidelines  to  provide 
or  the  enforcement  of  the  illegal 
ictivity  limitations  mentioned 
bove.  These  guidelines  shall  In- 
ilude  criteria  which  shall  be 
ised  by  recipient  programs  in  any 
iction  by  them  for  the  suspension 
ir  termination  of  their  employees 
or  violations  of  the  illegal  activ- 
ty  proviilons  mentioned  above. 


Identical 
ntroduced. 


No  comparable  provision. 


to     H.R.     7824      as 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
"orporation,  either  by  grant  or 
ontract,  may  be  used  to  support 
(r  conduct  training  programs  for 
he  advocacy  of,  as  distinguished 
or  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
ion  about,  particular  public 
(olicies,  or  which  encourage  po- 
Itical  activities,  labor  or  anti- 
abor  activities,  boycotts,  pickei- 
iig,  strikes,  demonstrations. 

This  provision  shall  not  be 
onstrued  to  prohibit  the  training 
f  attorneys  necessary  to  prepare 
hem  to  provide  adequate  legal 
sslstance  to  eligible  clients. 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 

(  ontract,  may  be  used  to  organize, 
o  assist  to  organize,  or  plan  for, 

1  he  creation  of,  formation  of,  or 
he  structuring  of,  any  organ- 
zation,  association,  coalition,  al- 
lance,  federation,  or  any  similar 

(  ntity — except  for  the  provision 
f  appropriate  legal  assistance  In 
ccordance      with      Corporation 

I  uidelines. 


Criminal  representation 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 

:orporation,   either  by  grant  or 

( ontract,  may  be  used  to  provide 

1 5gal   assistance   with   respect  to 

I  ny  criminal  proceeding  or  (3)  in 

<  ivil  actions  to  persons  who  have 
1  een    convicted    of    a    criminal 

<  harge    where    the    civil    action 
i  rises  ovit  of  alleged  acts  or  failure 


The  Board  of  Directors,  within 
90  days  of  the  date  of  its  first 
meeting,  shall  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Illegal  activity 
limitations  mentioned  above. 
These  rules  shall  Include,  among 
available  remedies,  provisions  for 
tiie  suspension  of  legal  assistance 
under  this  title,  suspension  of  an 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or 
of  an  employee  of  any  recipient 
by  the  recipient,  and  after  other 
remedial  measures  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  termination  of  as- 
sistance or  employment,  as 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  vio- 
lation in  question. 

The  Corporation  and  its  recip- 
ients shall  not  contribute  or  make 
available  corporate  funds  or  pro- 
gram personnel  or  equipment  to 
any  political  party  or  association, 
or  the  campaign  of  any  candidate 
for  public  or  party  office. 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  support 
or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of 

( 1 )  advocating,  as  distinguished 
from  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  particular  public 
policies  or 

(2)  encouraging  political  activ- 
ities, labor  or  antllabor  activities, 
and  any  Illegal  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, strikes,  and  demonstrations 
(except  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  encouraging  does  not 
include  the  rendering  of  legal 
advice  and  representation  to  eligi- 
ble clients  by  an  attorney  as  an 
attorney  with  respect,  to  the 
clients'  legal  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities) . 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  organize, 
to  assist  to  organize,  or  plan  for, 
the  creation  or  formation  of,  or 
structuring  of,  any  organization, 
association,  coalition,  alliance, 
federation,  confederation,  or  any 
similar  entity^-except  for  the 
rendering  of  legal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation to  eligible  clients  by 
an  attorney  as  an  attorney  with 
respect  to  the  clients'  legal  rights 
and  responsibilities. 

Criminal  representation 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to  a 
criminal  proceeding. 
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AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

continued 


Employees  of  the  Corporation  or 
its  recipients  shall  at  no  time  in- 
tentionally Identify  the  Corpora- 
tion or  its  recipient  with  any  par- 
tisan or  nonpartisan  political  ac- 
tivity associated  with  a  political 
party  or  association,  or  the  cam- 
paign of  any  candidate  for  public 
or  parly  office. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  within 
00  days  after  its  first  meeting, 
.'hall  issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  above  prohibitions,  as  well  as 
the  enforcement  of  prohibitions 
relating  to  attempts  to  influence 
legislation.  Available  remedies 
shall  Include  suspension  of  legal 
assistance  supported  under  this 
title,  suspension  of  an  employee 
of  the  Corporation  or  of  any  em- 
ployee of  any  recipient,  and,  after 
consideration  of  other  remedial 
measures  and  after  a  hearing,  the 
termination  of  assistance  or  em- 
ployment. 


Identical     to     H.R. 
pas~>ed  by  the  Senate. 


7824.     as 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  support 
or  conduct  training  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  par- 
ticular public  policies  or  encour- 
aging political  activities,  labor  or 
anti-labor  activities,  boycotts, 
picketing,  strikes,  and  demon- 
strations, as  distinguished  from 
the  dlssemlnp.tion  of  information 
about  these  policies  or  activities. 
Tills  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  training  of 
attorneys  or  paralegal  personnel 
necessary  to  prepare  them  to  pro- 
vide adequate  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  clients. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


Criminal  representation 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  criminal  proceeding,  or  to 
provide  legal  assistance  in  civil 
actions  to  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  charge 
where  the  civil  action  arises  out 


June  6,  197Jt 
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AS  INTRODUCED— continued 


Fee  generating  cases 
No  comparable  provision. 


Outside  practice  of  law 
The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  attorneys  employed  full-time 
in  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
Corporation  represent  only  eligi- 
ble clients  and  refrain  from  any 
outside  practice  of  law. 


Incitement  of  litigation 
No  comparable  provision. 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE COnt. 

to  act  connected  with  the  crimi- 
nal conviction  and  is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  court  or 
a  law  enforcement  official. 


Pee  generating  cases 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grants  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  fee-generating  cases  (except 
in  accordance  with  Corporation 
gvildelines) . 

Outside  practice  of  law 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  intro- 
duced. 


No  comparable  provisiotb 


Public  Interest  law  firms 
No  funds  made  available  by 
the  Corporation,  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used  to  award 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  public  Interest  law  firm 
which  expends  any  resources  and 
time  litigating  issues  either  in 
the  broad  interests  of  a  majority 
of  the  public  or  In  the  collective 
Interests  of  the  poor,  or  both. 


Notification  prior  to  approval  of 
a  grant  or  contract 
At  least  30  days  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  grant  application  or 
prior  to  entering  Into  a  contract, 
the  Corporation  sht4ll  notify  the 
governor  and  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  State  in  which 
the  recipient  program  will  offer 
legal  assistance.  Notification  shall 
Include  a  reasonable  description 
of  the  grant  application  or  pro- 
posed contract  and  a  request  of 
their  comments  and  recommen- 
dations. 


Incitement  of  litigation 
(Sec.  7(a)  (9) )  The  Corporation 
shall  "insure  that  all  attorneys, 
while  engaged  In  legal  assistance 
activities  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Corporation,  refrain 
from  the  persistent  Incitement  of 
litigation  or  any  other  activity 
prohibited  by  the  Canons  of  Eth- 
ics and  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

"The  Corporation  shall  Insure 
that  such  attorneys  refrain  from 
personal  representation  for  a  pri- 
vate fee  for  a  period  of  two  years 
any  cases  which  are  first  pre- 
sented to  them  while  engaged  in 
such  legal  assistance  activities." 

Public  Interest  law  firms 
"No  funds  made  available  by 
the  Corporation  under  this  Act, 
either  by  grant  or  contract,  may 
be  used  to  award  grants  or  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  any 
private  firm  which  expends  50  per 
centum  or  more  of  Its  resources 
and  time  litigating  Issues  either 
in  the  broad  interests  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  or  In  the  col- 
lective interests  of  the  poor,  or 
both; " 

Notification  prior  to  approval  of 
a  grant  or  contract 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  in- 
troduced. 


AS    PASSED    BY    THE    SENATE COht. 


Fee  generating  cases 
No  comparable  provision. 


Outside  practice  of  law 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  attorneys  employed  full  time 
In  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  major  part  by  the  Cor- 
poration refram  from 

( 1 )  any  out.~>ide  practice  of  law 
for  compensation,  and 

(3)   engaging  in  uncompensated 

outside  practice  of  law  except  as 

deemed  appropriate  in  guidelines 

promulgated  by  the  Corporation. 

Incitement  of  litigation 

No  comparable  provision. 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

continued 
of  alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act 
and  the  action  is  brought  agains 
an  officer  of  the  court  or  against 
a  law  enforcement  official  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  the  valid- 
ity of  the  criminal  conviction. 
Fee  generating  cases 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


Outside  practice  of  law 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
bv  the  Senate. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Public  interest  law  firms 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  award 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  any  public  interest  law  firm 
which  expends  60%  or  more  of 
its  resources  Snd  time  litigating 
issues  in  the  broad  Interests  of  a 
majority  of  the  public. 


Notification  prior  to  approval  of 
a  grant  or  contract 
At  least  30  days  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  grant  application 
or  prior  to  entering  into  a  con- 
tract, or  prior  to  the  Corporation's 
initiation  of  any  other  project, 
the  Corporation  shall  announce 
publicly,  and  notify  the  Governor 
and  the  State  bar  association  of 
any  State  where  legal  assistance 
will  be  initiated,  of  the  grant, 
contract,  or  project.  Notification 
shall  Include  a  reasonable  descrip- 
tion of  the  grant  application  or 
proposed  contract  or  project  and 
request  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Incitement  of  litigation 
The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  all  attorneys,  while  engaged 
in  legal  assistance  activities  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Corporation,  refrain  from  the  per- 
sistent Incitement  of  litigation 
and  any  other  activity  prohibited 
by  the  ABA  Canons  and  Code. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  Corporation-supported  attor- 
neys refrain  from  personal  rep- 
resentation for  a  private  fee  in 
any  cases  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved while  engaged  in  legal  as- 
sistance activities  supported  by 
the  Corporation. 

Public  Interest  law  firms 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  private  law  firm 
which  expends  60  percent  or 
more  of  its  resources  and  time 
litigating  Issues  in  the  broad 
interests  of  a  majority  of  the 
public. 


Notification  prior  to  approval  of 
a  grant  or  contract 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 
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AS  INTRODUCED— continued 
Approval  of  granU  or  contracts 
Grants  and  contracts  shall  be 
made  or  entered  Into  by  the  presi- 
dent In  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  by  rule  establish  classes  of 
grants  or  contracts  to  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  it  prior  to  such 
action  by  the  Corporation  presi- 
dent. 


Review  of  appeals 

The  Corporation  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  a  system  for  review 
of  appeals  to  Insure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  resources  and  to 
prevent  the  taking  of  frivolous 
and  duplicative  appeals. 


Governing  boards  of  recipient 
programs 
In  making  grants  or  entering 
into  contracts  for  legal  assistance, 
the  Corporation  shall  insure  that 
any  recipient  orgtmized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
services  to  eligible  clients  is  gov- 
erned by  a  body  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  lawyers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  the  State  in 
which  the  legal  services  are  to  be 
provided. 


Independence  of  the  attorney 
The  Corporation  shall  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
quality  of  service  and  professional 
standards,  adherence  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  attomey-cUent  rela- 
tionships, and  the  protection  of 
the  integrity  of  the  adversary 
process  from  any  impairment  in 
furnishing  legal  assistance  to  eli- 
gible clients. 

The  Corporation  shall  not  In- 
terfere with  any  attorney  in  car-  educed 
ryiiig  out  his  professional  respon- 
sibility to  his  client  or  abrogate 
the  authority  of  a  State  to  en- 
force the  applicable  standards  of 
professional  responsibility  which 
apply  to  the  attorney. 
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Approval  of  grants  or  contracts 
Grants  and  contracts  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  but  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  review 
and  approve  any  grant  or  con- 
tract with  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment prior  to  action  by  the 
president  and  may,  by  rule,  estab- 
lish other  classes  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts to  be  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved prior  to  such  action  by  the 
Corporation  president. 

Review  of  appeals 

The  Corporation  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Canons  and 
Code  of  the  ABA,  establish  guide- 
lines for  consideration  of  possible 
ippeals  to  be  implemented  by 
iach  recipient  program  to  Insure 
the  efficient  utilization  of  re- 
sources. Such  guidelines  shall  In 
lo  way  interfere  with  the  attor- 
aey's  responsibilities. 

joverning    boards    of    recipient 
programs 
■In  making  grants  or  entering 
nto  contracts  for  legal  assistance, 
he  Corporation  shall  assure  that 
my    recipient    organized    solely 
or  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
issistance    to   eligible    clients    is 
toverned  by  a  body  at  least  two- 
hirds  of  which  consists  of  law- 
ers  who  are  members  of  the  bar 
)f  a  State  in  which  the  legal  as- 
istance   is   to    be    provided    (ex- 
cept pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
I  ued   by   the   Corporation   which 
tllow  a  waiver  of  this  requirement 
:  or  recipients   which   because  of 
he  nature  of  the  population  they 
1  erve  are  unable  to  comply  with 
I  uch  requirement) ;  such  lawyers 
I  hall  not,  while  serving  on  such 
1  ody.  receive  compensation  from 
recipient  or  from  the  Corpora- 
1 1on  for  any  other  service." 


AS    PASSED    BY    THE    SENATE COnt. 

Approval  of  grants  or  contracts 
Grants  and  contracts  shall  be 
made  or  entered  into  by  the  presi- 
dent  of   the   Corporation. 


June  6,  19  7 ^ 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE — 

continued 
Approval  of  grants  or  contracts 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Reviev/  of  appeals 
The  Corporation  shall  require 
recipient  programs  to  establish 
guidelines  for  a  system  for  re- 
view of  appeals  to  Insure  the  effi- 
cient utilization  of  resources  and 
to  avoid  frivolous  appeals. 


Independence  of  the  attorney 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 
c  uced. 


Governing    boards    of    recipient 
programs 

In  making  grants  or  entering 
into  contracts  for  legal  assistance, 
the  Corporation  shall  insure  that 
any  recipient  organized  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal  as- 
sistance to  eligible  clients  Is  gov- 
erned by  a  body  consisting  of  a 
majority  of  lawyers  who  are  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  bar  of  the  State  in 
which  the  legal  assistance  is  to  l>e 
provided  and  an  appropriate 
number  of  eligible  clients. 

The  Corporation  shall,  upon 
application,  grant  waivers  to  per- 
mit a  legal  services  program 
which  (on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title)  has  a  majority  of 
non-lawyers  on  Its  policy-making 
board  to  continue  its  non-lawyer 
majority.  The  Corporatiozi  may 
grant  a  waiver  of  the  requirement 
for  a  majority  of  lawyers  to  other 
recipient  programs  for  cause 
shown. 

Members  of  the  governing 
boards  of  recipient  programs  shall 
not  receive  compensation  from 
the  recipient  program  while  serv- 
ing on  the  governing  board. 

Independence  of  the  attorney 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 
duced. 


Review  of  appeals 

The  Corporation  shall  require 
recipients  to  establish  guidelines, 
consistent  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Corporation,  for 
a  system  for  review  of  appeals  to 
insure  the  efficient  utilization  of 
resources  and  to  avoid  frivolous 
appeals  (except  that  these  guide- 
lines or  regulations  shall  in  no 
way  interfere  with  attorneys'  pro- 
fessional responsibilities) . 
Governing  boards  of  recipient 
programs 

In  making  grants  or  entering 
into  contracts  for  legal  assist- 
ance, the  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  any  recipient  organized 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing legal  assistance  to  eligible 
clients  is  governed  by  a  body  at 
least  60  percent  of  which  con- 
sists of  attorneys  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  State  bar.  The  Cor- 
poration shall,  upon  application, 
grane^walvers  to  permit  a  legal 
services  program  supported  by 
GEO  with  a  majority  of  non- 
attorney  board  members  to  con- 
tinue under  the  provision  of  this 
title.  The  Corporation  may  grant 
a  waiver  to  recipients  which,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation they  serve,  are  unable  to 
comply  with  this  requirement. 
Any  attorney,  while  serving  on 
the  board,  shall  not  receive  com- 
pensation from  a  recipient. 

The  governing  body  shall  In- 
clude at  least  one  individual  elig- 
ible to  receive  legal  assistance 
under  this  title. 

Independence  of  the  attorney 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 
duced. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  Intro- 


The  Corporation  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  any  attorney  in  car- 
rying out  his  professional  respon- 
sibilities to  his  client  as  estab- 
lished In  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
and  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  Bar 
Association  or  abrogate  as  to  at- 
torneys In  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  the  authority  of  a 
State  or  other  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force the  standards  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  generally  ap- 
plicable to  attorneys  In  the 
jurisdiction. 


The  Corporation  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  any  attorney  in  car- 
rying out  his  professional  respon- 
sibilities to  his  client  as  estab- 
lished in  the  ABA'S  Code  and 
Canons.  The  Corporation  shall 
not  abrogate  as  to  attorneys  in 
recipient  programs  the  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  standards  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  generally  ap- 
plicable to  attorneys  In  the 
Jurisdiction. 

The  Corporation  shall  Insure 
that  activities  under  this  title 
are  carried  out  In  a  manner  con- 
.sistent  with  attorneys'  profes- 
sional responsibilities. 


June  6,  1974. 


AS  INTRODUCED — Continued 
Eligibility  determination  and  fee 
schedules 
The  Corporation  shall  establish 
that  an  individual  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  legal  assistance  under  this 
act  if  his  annualized  gross  Income 
is  less  than  200  Ti  of  the  poverty 
level  as  defined  by  the  OMB,  ex- 
cept that  no  Individual,  capable 
of  gainful  employment,  shall  be 
eligible  If  his  lack  of  gross  Income 
results  from  his  refusal  or  un- 
willingness to  seek  or  accept  em- 
ployment. 
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No  comparable  provision. 


The  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish a  schedule  of  fees  which  wUl 
require  the  client.  If  able,  to  pay 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
legal  assistance. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  grants  are  made  and  con- 
tracts are  entered  Into  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  legal  assistance 
to  persons  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  under  this  act  to 
any  person  of  less  than  18  years 
of  age  without  formal  WTitten 
consent  of  one  of  the  person's 
parents  or  guardians,  except  that 
If  a  person  less  than  18  has  no 
parent  or  guardian,  an  attorney 
compensated  under  this  act  may 
represent  such  person  for  the 
purpose  of  petitioning  the  court 
to  request  appointment  of  a 
guardian  ad  litem,  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  guardian  ad  litem 
necessary  for  continued  provision 
of  such  legal  assistance. 


AS  passed  by  the  house — oont. 
EliglbUlty  determinaUon  and  fee 
schedules 
The  Corporation  shall  establish 
maximum  Income  levels  for  those 
eligible  for  legal  Eissistance  un- 
der this  Act.  These  maximum  in- 
come levels  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count family  size  and  urban  and 
rural  differences  and  be  estab- 
lished in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  OMB.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  also  establish  guide- 
lines to  Insure  that  eligibility  of 
clients  wlU  be  determined  by  re- 
cipient programs  on  the  basis  of 
factors  Including: 

(1)  client's  assets  and  income 
levels; 

(2)  fixed  debts,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  other  factors  affect- 
ing the  client's  ability  to  pay; 

(3)  size  of  the  client's  family; 

(4)  cost  of  living  In  the  lo- 
cality; and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  re- 
late to  the  financial  Inability  to 
afford  legal  assistance. 

.  .  .  "no  individual,  capable  of 
gainful  employment,  shall  be  elig- 
ible for  the  receipt  of  legal  assist- 
ance if  his  lack  of  Income  results 
from  his  refusal  or  unwillingness, 
without  good  cause,  to  seek  or 
accept  employment;" 

In  addition,  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  priorities  to  insure 
that  those  least  able  to  afford 
legal  assistance  are  given  prefer- 
ence in  furnishing  of  assistance. 

No  comparable  prortsion. 


Identical   to  H.R.  7824,  as   in- 
troduced. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  "to  provide 
legal  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
any  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  without  the  written  re- 
quest of  one  of  such  person's 
parents  or  guardians  or  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  except 
in  child  abuse  cases,  custody  pro- 
ceedings, and  PINS  proceedings;" 


AS    PASSED    BY     THE    SENATE COnt. 

Eligibility  determination  and  fee 
schedules 

The  Corporation,  consistent 
with  attorneys'  professional  re- 
sponsibilities, shall  establish 
maximum  income  levels  for  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  legal  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  These  max- 
imum Income  levels  shall  take 
into  account  family  size,  urban 
and  rural  differences,  and  sub- 
stantial cost-of-living  variations 
and  be  established  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the 
OMB  and  State  governors. 

The  Corporation  shall  also  es- 
tablish guidelines  to  Insure  that 
eligibility  of  clients  will  be  deter- 
mined by  recipient  programs  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  fac- 
tors related  to  financial  Inability 
to  afford  legal  assistance,  which 
may  include  among  other  factors 
evidence  of  a  prior  determination 
that  a  lack  of  Income  results 
from  a  refusal,  without  good 
cause,  to  seek  or  accept  an  em- 
ployment situation  commensu- 
rate with  an  individual's  health, 
age,  education,  and  ablUty. 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

continued 

Eligibility  determination  and  fee 

schedules 

The  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish, in  consultation  with  tlie  Di- 
rector of  OMB  and  State  Govern- 
ors, maximum  Inootiae  levels  for 
individuals  eligible  for  legal  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  The 
maximum  income  levels  shall  take 
into  account  family  size,  urban 
and  rural  differences,  and  sub- 
stantial cost-of-living  variations. 

The  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish guidelines  to  Insure  that  elig- 
ibility of  clients  will  be  deter- 
mined by  recipients  on  the  basis 
of  factors  which  include — 

(i)  the  liquid  assets  and  in- 
come level  of  the  client 

(II)  the  fixed  debts,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  other  factors  which 
affect  the  client's  ability  to  pay 

(III)  the  cost  of  living  In  the 
locality,  and 

(iv)  other  factors  that  relate 
to  financial  inability  to  afford 
legal  assistance.  An  Individual 
shall  be  ineligible  for  assistance 
If  his  lack  of  Income  restilts  from 
refusal  or  unwillingness,  without 
good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept  an 
employment    situation. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed        Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House.  by  the  House. 


No  comparable  provision. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  grants  are  made  and  con- 
tracts entered  Into  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  most  economical,  effec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  delivery 
of  legal  assistance  to  persons  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
to  assure  equitable  services  to  the 
significant  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation of  eligible  clients  (Includ- 
ing handicapped  Individuals,  the 
elderly  poor,  Indians,  and  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworkers  and  oth- 
ers with  special  needs. 

In  areas  where  significant  num- 
bers of  eligible  clients  speak  as 
their  preaominant  Language  a 
language  other  than  English, 
the  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
their  predominant  language  is 
used  in  the  provision  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  them  under  this  title. 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  under  this  title  to 
any  unemancipated  person  of  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  except: 

(1)  with  the  written  request  of 
one  of  his  parents  or  guardians 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 

(3)  In  child  abuse  cases,  cus- 
tody proceedings.  PINS  proceed- 
ings and  cases  Involving  the  Insti- 
tution of,  continuation  or  condi- 
tions of  institutionalization,  or 

(4)  where  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing,  or  preventing 
the  loss  of.  benefits  or  services  to 
which  the  person  Is  legally  en- 
titled; or 


No  comparable  provision. 


The  Corporation  shall  insure 
that  grants  and  contracts  are 
made  so  as  to  provide  the  most 
economical  and  effective  delivery 
of  legal  assistance  to  persons  In 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 


Identical  to  HJ2.  7821.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  under  this  title 
to  any  unemancipated  person  of 
less  than  18  years  of  age,  except 
(A)  with  the  wr'tten  request  of 
one  of  the  person's  parents  or 
guardians,  (B)  upon  the  request 
of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, (C)  in  child  abuse  cases, 
custody  proceedings,  or  cases  in- 
volving the  Initiation,  continiia- 
tion,  or  conditions  of  instltution- 
alization,  or  (D)  where  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  person 
for  the  purpwse  of  securing,  or 
preventing  the  loss  of,  benefits, 
or  securing,  or  preventing  the 
loss  or  Imposition  of,  services 
under  law  in  cases  not  involving 
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AS  INTRODUCED — contiiiued 


Desegregation  of  schools 
No  comparable  provision. 


AS 


No  comparable  provision. 


Litigation  relating  to  abortion 
No  comparable  provision. 


Desegregation  of  schools 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
0)rporatlon,  either  by  grant  or 
c<  ntract,  may  be  used  "to  provide 
le  gal  assistance  with  respect  to 
ai  ly  proceeding  or  litigation  relat- 
ii  g  to  the  desegregation  of  any 
s(  hool  or  school  system;" 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Cbrporatlon,  either  by  grant  or 
CI  intract,  may  be  used  "to  provide 
I«  gal  assistance  with  respect  to 
a;  ly  proceeding  or  litigation  re- 
la  ting  to  the  desegregation  of  any 
irstltutlon  of  higher  education;" 

..itlgatlon  relating  to  abortion 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
C  >rporatlon,  either  by  grant  or 
c(  ntract,  may  be  used  "to  pro- 
vl  le  legal  assistance  with  respect 
any  proceeding  or  litigation 
wfclch  seeks  to  procure  a  non- 
tl  erapeutlc  abortion  or  to  com- 
p(  1  any  individual  or  Institution 
perform  an  abortion,  contrary 
the  religious  beliefs  or  moral 
convictions  of  such  Individual  or 
ir  stltution;" 


Litigation  relating  to  Selective 
Service 
No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Qualifications  of  attorneys 
No  attorney  shall  receive  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  liy 
directly,  for  the  provision  of  le- 
gal assistance  under  this  act,  un- 
less such  attorney  is  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  Stat©  where 
the  rendering  of  such  assistance 
Is  initiated. 

Recommendations  of  local  bar 
No  comparable  provision. 


Alternative  methods  of  legal 
assistance 

The  Corporation  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  alternative  methods  of 
delivery  of  legal  services  to  eligi- 
ble clients  Including  Judlcare, 
vouchers,  prepaid  legal  Insurance, 
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PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE COnt. 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     SENATE COnt. 

(5)  in  other  cases  pursuant  to 
criteria  which  the  Board  shall 
prescribe  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring adequate  legal  assistance 
for  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
Desegregation  of  schools 

No  comparable  provision. 


:  Jtigation  relating  to  Selective 
Service  ' 

No  funds  made  available  by  the 
C  )rporation,  either  by  grant  or 
c(  ntract,  may  be  used  "to  pro- 
v:  de  legal  assistance  under  this 
A  :t  with  respect  to  any  matter 
ai  ising  out  of  a  violation  of  the 
S  ilective  Service  Act  or  of  deser- 
tl  3n  from  the  Armed  Forces  of 
tl  le  United  States." 

(Sec.  12(d) ) 

"No  assistance  shall  be  given  to 
iijdigent,  abandoned  Watergate 
defendants." 

Qualifications  of  attorneys 

No  attorney  shall  receive  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  indl- 
r(  ctly,  for  the  provision  of  legal 
ai  sistance  under  this  Act,  unless 
si  ich  attorney  is  authorized  to 
p  actlce  law  in  the  State  where 
tl  le  rendering  of  such  assistance 
is   initiated. 


No  comparable  provision. 
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AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

continued 
the  child's  parent  or  guardian  as 
a  defendant  or  respondent. 


Desegregation  of  schools 
No  funds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  or  litigation  re- 
lating to  the  desegregation  of  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
school  system. 

No  comparable  provision. 


Litigation  relating  to  abortion 
No  fimds  made  available  by  the 
Corporation,  either  by  grant  or 
contract,  may  be  used  "to  provide 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  or  litigation 
which  seeks  to  procure  an  abor- 
tion unless  the  abortion  is  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother,  or  to  compel  any  indi- 
vidual or  Institution  to  perform 
an  abortion,  or  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  abortion,  or  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion,  contrary  to 
the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
victions of  the  individual  or  in- 
stitution. 
Litigation  relating  to  Selective 
Service 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


Recommendations  of  local  bar 
The  Corporation  shall  "insure 
t:  lat  recipients  solicit  the  recom- 
n  endations  of  the  organized  bar 
ii     the   community  bemg   served 
t>  ifore  filling  staff  attorney  posi- 
t:  ons  in  any  project  funded  pur- 
si  lant  to  this  Act  and  give  prefer- 
e  ice  in  filling  such  positions  to 
qjalified   persons    who   reside   in 
t;  le  community  to  be  served;" 
Alternative  methods  of  legal 
assistance 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824  as  intro- 
d  need. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Qualifications  of  attorneys 
No   attorney  shall  receive  any 
compensation,   either  directly  or 
Indirectly,  for  the  provision  of  le- 
gal assistance  under  this  title  un- 
less he  is  admitted  or  otherwise 
authorized  by  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation to  practice  law  or  provide 
legal  assistance  in  the  Jurisdiction 
where  the  assistance  is  Initiated. 
Recommendations  of  local  bar 
No  comparable  provision. 


Litigation  relating  to  abortion 
No  funds  made  available  by 
the  Corporation,  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  with  respect 
to  any  proceeding  or  litigation 
which  seeks  to  procure  a  non- 
therapeutic  abortion  or  to  com- 
pel any  mdividual  or  institution 
to  perform  an  abortion,  or  assist 
in  the  performance  of  an  abor- 
tion, or  provide  facilities  for  the 
performance  of  an  abortion,  con- 
trary to  the  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  of  the  individ- 
ual  or  institution. 


Litigation  relating  to  Selective 
Service 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Qualifications  of  attorneys 
No  attorney  shall  receive  com- 
pensation, either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  the  provision  of  legal 
assistance  under  this  title,  unless 
the  attorney  is  admitted  or  other- 
wise authorized  to  practice  law  or 
authorized  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance in  the  Jurisdiction  where  the 
assistance  is  initiated. 
Recommendations  of  local  bar 
Identical     to     H.R.      7824,     as 
passed  by  the  House. 


Alternative  methods  of  legal 

assistance 
The  Corporation  shall  provide 
for  a  comprehensive,  independent 
study  of  the  existing  staff  at- 
torney program  under  this  Act 
and,  through  the  use  of  appro- 


Alternative  methods  of  legal 
assistance 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 
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AS  INTRODUCED — continued 
and  contracts  with  law  firms,  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
or  before  June  30,  1974,  con- 
cerning improvements,  changes, 
or  alternative  methods  for  de- 
livery of  such  systems. 
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AS     PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE COnt. 


Notice    prior     to    Issuing     rules, 
regulations,    and    guidelines 
No  comparable  provisions. 


Notice  prior  lo  issuing  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines 
The  Corporation  shall  afford 
notice  and  reasonable  opportunity 
for  comment  to  interested  parties 
prior  to  issuing  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines.  The  Corporation 
shall  publish  all  bylaws,  rules, 
regulations,  and  gviidellnes  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis. 


Transition  provisions 
No  comparable  provision. 


Transition  provisions 
No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  compai-able   provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     SENATE — COnt. 

priate  demonstration  projects, 
alternative  and  supplemental 
methods  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  eligible  clients  including 
Judicare,  vouchers,  prepaid  legal 
insurance,  and  contracts  with  law 
firms.  The  Corporation  shall  make 
rcconimenclations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  first  meetmg  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  concern- 
ing improvements,  changes,  or 
alternative  met'iods  for  the 
economical  and  efl'ective  delivery 
of  le^^al  services. 

Notice  prior  to  issuing  rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines 
The  Corporation  shaU  afTord 
notice  and  reasor;able  opportunity 
for  comment  to  interested  persons 
prior  to  issuing  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines.  The  Corporation 
shall  publish  all  proposed  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  instruc- 
tions and  application  forms  Lssued 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  their  effective 
date. 

Transition  provisions 

CEO  shall  take  action  as  may 
be  necessary,  in  cooperation  with 
Ino  Corporation,  to  arrange  for 
tl\o  oi-derly  continuation  by  the 
Corporation  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  legal  services  programs 
assisted  under  any  provi-i^ion  of 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act. 


Whenever  GEO  determines  that 
an  obligation  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  legal  services  will 
extend  beyond  6  months  after  the 
dat3  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  it 
shall  include,  in  the  grant  or  con- 
tract, provisions  to  assure  that 
the  obligation  to  provide  assist- 
ance may  be  assumed  by  the  Cor- 
poration— subject  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Corporation  determines  to 
be  necessary. 

Personnel  tr.insferred  to  the 
Corporation  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) shall  be  transferred  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  and  shall  not  be 
reduced  in  classification  or  com- 
pensation for  1  year  after  trans- 
fer, except  for  cause. 

CEO  shall  take  wliatever  action 
is  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
seek  suitable  employment  for  per- 
sonnel who  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation, 
but  who  do  not  wish  to  transfer 
to  the  Corporation. 

Collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  covering  em- 
ployees transferred  to  the  Cor- 
poration shall  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Corporation 
until  the  termination  date  of  the 
agreements,  or  until  mutually 
modified  by  the  parties. 

The  Corporation  shall  insure 
maximum  utilization  of  the  ex- 
pertise and  facilities  of  organiza- 
tions presently  specializing  in  the 
delivery  of  legal  servlcp.s  to  the 
community  of  eligible  clients. 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFtRENCE- 

continued 


Notice     prior     to     issuing     rules, 
regulations,  and  guidelines 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
bv  the  Senate. 


Transition  provisions 
GEO  or  any  successor  autiiority 
shall  take  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  cooperation  with  the  Cor- 
poration, to  assist  the  Corporation 
in  preparing  to  undertake  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  title.  This 
action  may  include  the  provision 
of  financial  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  the  Corporation  and  the 
ft.rnishing  of  services  and  facili- 
ties to  the  Corporation. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Personnel  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  from  GEO  or  any 
successor  authority  shall  be 
transferred  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
and  shall  not  be  reduced  in  com- 
pensation for  1  year  after  transferp 
except  for  cause. 

The  Director  of  GEO  or  the 
head  of  any  successor  authority 
shall  take  action  to  seek  suitable 
employment  for  personnel  who 
do  not  transfer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


No  comparable  provision. 
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AS  INTRODCCED— continued 
No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No  comparable  provision. 


No   comparable   provision. 


No    comparable    provision. 


Court  fees 
No  comparable  provision. 
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1 


Effective  July  1.  1973.  or  the 
late  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
whichever  is  later),  the  Secre- 
ary  of  HHTW  shall  take  necessary 
,ctions  (Including  the  provision 
if  financial  assistance  and  the 
urnishlng  of  services  and  facili- 
les)  : 

(1)  to  assist  the  Corporation  in 
ireparing  to  undertake,  and  In 
he  initial  undertaking  of.  its  re- 

!  ponsibilitles  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  assist  recipient  programs 
n  the  provision  of  legal  assistance 
ntil  90  days  after  the  first  meet- 
ag  of  the  Corporation's  Board  of 
)irectors. 

Effective  July  1,  1973,  or  the 
<  ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
whichever  is  later),  aU  OEO 
1  Ights  to  legal  services  programs* 
1  roperty,  and  all  assets,  liabilities. 
J  roperty.  and  records  held  or  used 
1  y  OEO  in  connection  with  legal 
s  ervices  programs  shall  be  trans- 
i  srred  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW — 
^  ntil  90  days  after  the  first  meet- 
i  ig  of  the  Corporation's  Board  of 
I  lirectors.  Thereafter,  they  shall 
I  e  the  property  of  the  Corpora- 
I  ion. 

The  first  meeting  of  the 
Aoard  of  Directors  Is  to  occxir  fol- 
1  swing  the  appointment  and 
t  ualification  of  at  least  6  mem- 
1  ers. 


The  current  legislative  author- 
ikation  for  the  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
i  ;es  Program  (Sec.  222(a)(3)  of 
t  le  Economic  Opportunity  Act) 
repealed — effective  90  days 
ajfter  the  first  meeting  of  the 
4oard  of  Directors. 

The  interim  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  over  the  Legal 
£  ervices  Program  is  terminated — 
e  Jective  90  days  after  the  first 
I  leeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
Efery  to  carry  out  the  interim  au- 
1|iorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW 

e  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
i  3r  FY  1974. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Court  fees 
"If  an  action  Is  commenced  by 
the  Corporation  or  by  a  recipient 
a  ad  a  final  Judgment  Is  rendered 
li  I  favor  of  the  defendant  and 
a  jainst  the  Corporation's  or  recip- 
1  nt's    plaintiff,    the    court    may 


Tile  Director  of  OEO  and  the 
president  of  the  legal  services  cor- 
poration shall  take  action  to  ar- 
range for  the  orderly  continuation 
of  financial  assistance  to  legal 
.services  programs  assisted  by 
OEO. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  effective  90  days  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  all 
rights  of  the  OEO  to  capital 
equipment  In  possession  of  legal 
services  programs  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Corporation. 


Effective  90  days  after  the 
Board's  first  meeting,  all  person- 
nel (except  "personnel  under 
schedule  A  of  the  excepted  serv- 
ice"), assets,  liabilities,  property, 
and  records  and  obligations  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  OEO  legal  services 
program  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


No  comparable  provision. 


The  Director  of  OEO  shall  make 
funds  available  to  meet  the  orga- 
nizational and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  corporation,  oxit 
of  appropriations  available  to 
him  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
this  Act  Is   enacted. 

Within  90  days  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  direc- 
tor of  OEO  shall  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  all  unexpended  funds 
appropriated  to  OEO  for  legal 
services  activities. 

The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of. 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as 
the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  telecommuni- 
cations system,  and  other  facili- 
ties, be  utilized  by  the  Corpo- 
ration or  its  recipients  to  the  ex- 
tent not  Inconsistent  with  other 
applicable  law. 

Court  fees 

No  comparable  provision. 


June  6,  197 Jf 


AS  APPROVED  BT  THE  CONFERENCE — 

continued 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


June  6,  197 If 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


Effective  90  days  after  the 
Board's  first  meeting,  all  assets, 
liabilities,  obligations,  property, 
and  records  employed,  held  or 
used  In  connection  with  the  OEO 
legal  services  programs  shall  be 
transferred  to  tlie  Corporation. 


Identical     to     H.R.     7824, 
passed  by  the  House. 


No  comparable  provision. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


The  President  may  direct  that 
appropriate  support  functions  of 
the  Federal  government  may  be 
made  available  to  the  corpora- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  activities 
to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  other  applicable  law. 


Court  fees 
If  an  action  is  commenced  by 
the  Corporation  or  by  a  recipient 
and  a  final  order  is  entered  in 
favor  of  the  defendant  and 
against  the  Corporation  or  a  re- 
cipient's plaintiff,  the  court  may, 


AS  INTRODUCED — Continued 


Non-Federal  funds 
Wliere  monies  are  received  by 
the  Corporation  or  any  recipient 
from  "unds  not  made  available  by 
the  Corporation,  they  shall  not 
be  comingled  with  funds  derived 
from  appropriations  under  this 
act. 


Monitoring,  evaluation  and  range 
of  Corporation  activities 
The  Corporation  shall  monitor 
and  evaluate  programs  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  under  this  Act 
to  Insure  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Corporation  bylaws, 
and  applicable  rules,  regulations, 
and  guidelines  under  this  Act  are 
carried  out. 
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AS     passed     by     THE     HOUSE COht. 

upon  proper  motion  by  the  de- 
fendant award  reasonable  costs 
and  legal  fees  incurred  by  the  de- 
fendant In  defense  of  the  action, 
and  such  costs  shall  be  directly 
paid  by"  the  Corporation." 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     SENATE- 


cont. 


Authorization 
Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation.  The  first  appropria- 
tion may  be  made  available  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  any  time 
after  6  or  more  members  have 
been  appointed  and  qualified. 


Subsequent  appropriations 

shall  be  for  3 -year  periods  or  such 
other  periods  as  the  appropria- 
tions acts  may  designate.  If  for 
more  than  1  year,  these  appro- 
priations are  to  be  paid  in  annual 
installments. 

No  comparable  provision. 


Authorization 

Identical   to  H  R.   7824, 
troduced. 


No  comparable  provision. 


"Funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Non-Federal  funds 

"Non-Federal  funds  received  by 
the  Corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  any  recipient  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  be  accounted  for  and 
reported  as  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments separate  and  distinct  from 
Federal  funds,  but  shall  not  be 
expended  by  recipients  for  any 
purpose  prohibited  by  this  Act 
(except  that  this  provision  shall 
not  be  construed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
contract  or  make  other  arrange- 
ments v^ith  private  attorneys  or 
private  law  firms,  or  with  legal 
aid  societies  which  have  separate 
public  defender  programs,  for 
rendering  legal  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble clients  under  this  Act)." 

Monitoring,  evaluation  and  range 
of  Corporation  activities 
Identical   to   H.R,   7824.   as   in- 
troduced. 


Authorization 

Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
$71.5  million  for  FY  1974.  $90 
million  for  FY  1975,  and  $100 
million  for  FY  1976. 

The  first  appropriation  may  be 
made  available  to  the  Corporation 
at  any  time  afer  6  or  more  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  and 
qualified. 

Subsequent  appropriations 

shall  be  for  not  more  than  2  fiscal 
years,  and.  if  for  more  than  1  year 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Corporation 
in  annual  installments  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Non -Federal  funds 
Fluids  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  a  source  other  than  ap- 
propriations acts,  or  by  any  re- 
cipient from  any  source  other 
than  the  Corporation,  shall  be  ac- 
covuited  for  and  reported  as  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  Federal 
funds. 


The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  con- 
tract with,  individuals,  partner- 
ships, firms,  organizations,  cor- 
porations. State  and  local  govern- 
ment.s  and  other  appropriate  en- 
tities for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding legal  ass-stance  to  eligible 
clients. 


The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contract 
with  individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  organizations,  corporations. 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  appropriate  entities  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  legal  assist- 
ance; and 


Monitoring,  evaluation  and  range 
of  Corporation  activities 

The  Corporation  shall  monitor 
and  evaluate  and  provide  for  in- 
dependent evaluations  of  pro- 
grams supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  title  to  insure 
that  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  bylaws  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  applicable  rules,  regu- 
laiions,  and  guidelines  are  earned 
out. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to: 

(1)  provide  financial  assistance 
to  qualified  programs  furnishing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients, 
and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to 
contract  with — 

(1)  individuals,  partnerships, 
firms,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and   corporations,   and 
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continued 
upon  motion  by  the  defendant 
and  upon  a  finding  by  tlie  court 
that  the  action  was  commenced 
or  pvirsued  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
harassment  of  the  defendant  or 
that  the  Corporation  or  a  recip- 
ient's plaintiff  maliciously  abused 
legal  process,  enter  an  order 
awarding  reasonable  costs  and 
legal  fees  incurred  by  the  defend- 
ant in  defense  of  the  action.  (Tlits 
order  shall  be  appealable  before 
being  made  final.)  Any  resulting 
costs  and  fees  shall  be  directly 
paid  by  the  Corporation. 

This  action  may  not  be  taken 
when  in  contravention  of  a  State 
law.  a  rule  of  court,  or  a  statute 
of  general  applicability. 
Authori^tion 

Authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
$90  million  for  FY  1975,  $100  mil- 
lion for  FY  1976.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  FY  1977 
to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation.  The  first  appropria- 
tion may  be  made  available  to 
the  Corporation  at  any  time  after 
6  or  more  members  of  the  Board 
have  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. 

Subsequent  appropriations 

shall  be  for  not  more  than  2  fiscal 
years.  If  for  more  than  1  year, 
these  appropriations  are  to  be 
paid  in  annual  installments. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

Non-Federal  funds 
Non-Federal  funds  received  by 
the  Corporation,  and  funds  re- 
ceived by  recipients  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct 
from  Federal  funds.  These  funds 
shall  not  be  expended  for  pur- 
poses prohibited  under  tills  title. 
This  provision  shall  not  prevent 
recipients  from  receiving  other 
public  ftinds  or  tribal  funds  and 
expending  them  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  provided.  Nor  shall  it  prevent 
contracting  with  private  attor- 
neys, private  law  firms,  other 
State  or  local  entities  of  at- 
torneys, or  with  legal  aid  societies 
having  separate  public  defender 
programs,  for  the  provision  of 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 
Monitoring,  evaluation  and  range 
of  Corporation  activities 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824.  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 


The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
qualified  programs  furnishing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 
The  Corporation  is  further  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  individuals,  partner- 
ships, firms,  corporations,  and 
nonprofit  organizations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  for 
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The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  undertake,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  research,  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance,  and 
information  clearinghouse  activi- 
ties. 


The  Corporation  is  authorized 
t4  undertake  research,  training 
a  Id  technical  assistance,  and  in- 
f(  rmation  clearinghouse  actlvi- 
tl  ;s,  directly  and  not  by  grant  or 
ci  ntract. 


Tax-exempt  status 
No  comparable  provision. 


Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
No  comparable  provision. 
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(11)  State  and  local  govern- 
ments (only  upon  an  application 
by  an  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  or  institution)' 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients  un- 
der this  title;  and 

(2)  make  other  contracts  and 
grants  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  title. 


Tax-e.xempt  status 
The  Corporation  and  legal  serv- 
icfe  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
p  (ration  shall  be  eligible  to  be 
ti  eated  as  a  tax-exempt  organlza- 
tl  an  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
cjde. 

If  tax-exempt  treatment  Is  con- 
ferred, the  Corporation  and  legal 
s(  rvices  programs  assisted  by  the 
C  )rporatlon  shall  be  subject  to 
a  i  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
e;  lue  Code  relevant  to  the  con- 
d:  let  of  organizations  exempt  from 
ti  xatlon. 
Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
No  comparable  provision. 


The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  for  research, 
recruitment,  training  and  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information,  relating 
to  the  delli'ery  of  legal  assistance 
xtnder  this  title,  and  for  technical 
assistance  to  programs  providing 
legal  assistance  to  eligible  clients. 


Tax-exempt  status 
No  comparable  provision. 
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continued 
the  purpose  of  providing  legal 
assistance  to  eligible  clients  un- 
der this  title.  (Grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  can  be 
made  only  upon  application  by 
an  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  or  Institution  and  upon 
a  special  determination  by  the 
Board  that  the  arrangements~to 
be  made  will  provide  services 
which  will  not  be  provided  ade- 
quately through  nongovernmen- 
tal arrangements.) 

The  Corporation  is  also  aiithor- 
Ized  to  make  such  other  grants 
and  contracts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

The  Corporation  Is  authorized 
to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
grant  or  contract,  for  research, 
training  and  technical  assistance, 
and  Uiformation  clearinghouse 
activities. 

The  Corporation's  authority  to 
conduct  research  shall  terminate 
on  January  1,  1976.  During  the 
period  from  June  30,  1975,  to 
January  1,  1976,  the  Congress  may, 
by  concurrent  resolution,  act  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  author- 
ity to  conduct  research.  If  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  take  such  ac- 
tion, the  authority  to  conduct  re- 
search shall  automatically  be  ex- 
tended  until   January   1,    1977. 

The  Corporation  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  efficiency  of  using 
grants  or  contracts  for  research 
activities  as  opposed  to  direct 
provision  for  svich  research  by  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation 
shall  report  Its  findings  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  no  later 
than  June  30,  1975. 

Tax-exempt  statxis 
Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


Identical  to  H.R.  7824,  as  passed 
by  the  House. 


Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any 
department,  agency,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol with  respect  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, any  grantee  or  contractor, 
or  any  employee  thereof,  to  the 
bylaws,  rules,  regulations  or 
guidelines  of  the  Corporation,  to 
staff  attorneys,  or  to  eligible 
clients. 


Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
No  comparable  provision,     "~ 


>  Upon  a  special  finding  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  that  a  govern- 
mental recipient  would  provide 
supplemental  assistance  not  ade- 
quately provided  by  non-govern- 
mental recipients  and  In  a  man- 
ner not  inconsistent  with  an  at- 
torney's responsibilities. 


June  6,  197 Jf 
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Comparison  of  H.R.  7824 — Continued 


AS  INTRODUCED — Continued 
No  comparable  provision. 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE- 

No  comparable  provision. 


-cont. 


Enforcement  of  provisions 

Any  interested  person  may 
bring  an  action  in  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  prohibitions  of  or  under 
this  act  by  the  Corporation,  any 
recipient  program,  or  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  any  recipient  program.  If  this 
action  results  In  a  final  judgment 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
for  costs  and  legal  fees. 


Enforcement  of  provisions 
No  comparable  provision. 


AS     PASSED     BY     THE     SENATE — COnt. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  the  author- 
ity of  the  OMB  to  review  and 
submit  comments  upon  the  Cor- 
poration's annual  budget  request 
at  the  time  it  is  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

Enforcement  of  provisions 

No  comparable  provision. 


AS  APPROVED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE- 

continvied 
No  comparable  provision. 


Enforcement  of  provisions 
No  comparable  provision. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
PROPOSAL  BY  SENATOR  CARL 
CURTIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  Senator  Curtis, 
addressed  himself  to  this  body  on  the 
subject  of  income  taxes.  He  did  so  in  the 
light  especially  of  the  presence  in  the 
current  discussions  about  reducing  taxes. 

He  addressed  the  Senate  also  on  behalf 
of  his  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  This 
proposal  would  compel  the  Government 
to  live  within  its  means.  It  "would  im- 
pose a  mandatory  automatic  surtax  every 
year  in  order  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget.  It  would  work  automatically.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poli- 
ticians to  thwart." 

My  colleague  is  to  be  highly  commend- 
ed for  the  courageous  statement  of  eco- 
nomic, fiscal  and  monetary  facts  which 
he  declares.  Some  of  his  statements  are 
as  inescapable  as  they  are  inflexible. 
For  example — 

To  reduce  taxes  by  increasing  the  national 
debt.  In  the  absence  of  some  extreme  and 
grave  national  emergency  is  not  only  a  decep- 
tion, but  a  cruel  deception.  The  key  to  relief 
for  American  economy  and  the  American  tax- 
payers is  reduced  spending. 

The  major  cause  of  inflation  Is  deficit 
spending  and  the  resulting  mounting  na- 
tional debt. 

At  another  part  of  his  remarks  he 
stated — 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  major  economic 
problem  that  our  country  faces?  The  unani- 
mous verdict  is  that  It  Is  inflation. 

Then  a  little  further  on  in  his  remarks, 
he  goes  on  to  say — 

Government  causes  inflation  and  govern- 
ment perhaps  is  the  biggest  victim  of  Infla- 
tion. .  .  .  The  major  cause  of  Inflation  Is  de- 
ficit spending  and  the  resulting  mounting 
national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  without  question,  the 
key  to  solving  the  inflation  problem  is  to 
curb  high  Government  expenditures  and 
deficits. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  approach 
recommended  and  proposed  by  Senator 
Curtis.  It  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  all  who  are  interested  In  making  some 
progress  against  the  very  adverse  influ- 


ences which  are  attacking  the  well-being 
of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  about  cost-push 
vs.  demand-pull  inflation,  inflation  is  and 
has  always  been  a  monetary  phenome- 
non. When  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money  chases  smaller  increases  in  the 
real  output  of  goods  and  services,  infla- 
tion is  the  inevitable  result.  For  example, 
for  the  past  5  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  increased  the  money  supply  about 
50  percent.  During  this  same  5-year  pe- 
riod, the  real  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices grew  only  15  percent.  Thus  there  was 
an  accumulated  level  of  inflation  of  30 
percent,  which  is  approximately  what 
has  been  experienced. 

Why  do  the  monetary  authorities  pur- 
sue this  expansionary  policy?  Are  they 
proinflation?  No.  The  monetary  authori- 
ties are  compelled  to  follow  this  infla- 
tionary policy  to  support  the  debt 
flnancing  policies  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury's  debt  financing  problems  stem 
in  large  part  from  the  size  of  deficits  in 
the  Federal  Budget.  The  larger  the 
deficit,  the  larger  must  be  the  sale  of 
Treasury  bonds  and  the  larger  the  stock 
of  money  to  insure  sale  at  a  reasonable 
bond  price. 

Therefore,  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  has  so  accurately 
indicated,  the  key  to  controlling  infla- 
tion is  to  control  the  size  of  the  deflcit. 
Unfortimately,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly failed  to  mind  its  fiscal  house. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska has  proposed  a  resolution  man- 
dating a  balanced  budget  through  a 
surtax  which  becomes  operative  when 
expenditures  exceed  revenue.  This  is  an 
extremely  worthwhile  and  valuable  ap- 
proach which  deserves  serious  investiga- 
tion. 

There  ai-e  those  who  think  this  action 
might  mean  that  we  could  grow  com- 
placent about  tax  increases.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  remarks  of  a  distinguished 
colleague  who  had  been  told  that  pre- 
election polls  showed  he  would  receive 
only  about  23  percent  of  the  vote  in  an 
upcoming  election.  While  he  was  not 
exultant  about  this  report,  he  professed 
and  declared  optimism,  and  even  gratifi- 
cation. He  SEiid : 

After  all  this  report  is  really  a  good  thing. 
There  is  no  place  to  go  but  up ! 


But  taxes  need  not  "only  go  up." 
Proper  fiscal  management  could  result 
in  tax  reductions.  Complacency  now 
plagues  fiscal  policies  resulting  in  the 
hidden  tax  increase  of  inflation. 

Inflation  is  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. It  burdens  the  poor  and  elderly 
most  severely.  It  secretly  raises  taxes 
without  a  congressional  vote  by  increas- 
ing nominal  income.  Thus,  persons  are 
involuntarily  placed  in  a  higher  personal 
tax  bracket  flaunting  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
to  achieve  the  opposite  effect. 

The  proposal  of  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska would  mandate  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  Government  and  help  end  infla- 
tion. I  urge  serious  study  and  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Curtis. 


SENATOR   JACKSON   ADDRESSES 
DELTA  COUNCIL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  addressed  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  Delta  Council,  at  Cleveland,  Miss. 

Delta  Council  is  an  organization  rep- 
resenting the  18  counties  that  make  up 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  which  is  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  River  to  the  south  to  the 
border  with  Tennessee  on  the  north.  This 
organization  is  supported  by  the  agricul- 
tural, business,  and  professional  leader- 
ship of  the  area,  and  by  the  county 
boards  of  supervisors. 

The  area  served  by  Delta  Council  is 
recognizee",  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  areas  of  the  world.  Cotton, 
soybeans,  and  rice  are  the  principal 
crops,  and  this  part  of  Mississippi  pro- 
duces about  70  percent  of  the  cotton  and 
soybeans  and  all  of  the  rice  that  is  grown 
in  the  State. 

In  his  address  to  the  leaders  of  that 
area.  Senator  Jackson  gc»ve  a  masterful 
review  of  the  energy  situation  in  the 
United  States,  and  described  a  national 
energy  policy  which  can  lead  to  national 
self-suflSciency  for  energy  in  the  1980's. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  national  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  fuel  supplies, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  national 
defense  and  economic  progress. 
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Our  distinguished  colleague  also 
on  the  present  situation  in  the 
East,  and  gave  his  views  as  to  w 
ture  developments  may  come  a 
that  area. 

Senator  Jackson's  address  w 
tremely  well  received.  Although  I 
not  be  present,  I  have  received 
many  comments  in  praise  of  his 
thinking  and  forthright  approach 
solution  of  difficult  national  and 
national  problems. 

My  warm  thanks  are  extended 
distinguished  friend  from  the 
Washington    for    making   room 
crowded  schedule  to  come  to  Missi^ 
He  gave  the  citizens  of  our  State  i 
portimity  to  hear  the  views  of  one 
most  able  and  experienced  men 
enunent,  and  thsy  are  most 

Senator  Jackson  spoke  without 
ten  text,  but  I  have  a  summary 
principal  points  that  he 
his  speech.  So  that  others  may 
benefit  of  his  thinking.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  summary  be 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record  as  follows : 
StrmiAKT  OF  Senator  Jackson's 

The  United  States  Is  In  a  position 
pendence  on  foreign  oil  for  as  mucb 
third  of  Its  oU  needs.  Only  an 
tlonal  drive  for  self-sufflciency  wlU 
that     dependence     from     becoming 
greater — and   for  a   longer   period   o: 
And  the  greater  our  dependence,  the 
our   reliance   on   Insecvire   sources 
East  oil. 

With  the  record  of  Soviet  activity 
Mid-East,  with  the  Arabs  willingness 
oil  as  a  political  weapon,  with  their 
Incentive  to  produce  all  the  oU  we 
need,  drifting   Into  greater 
Arab  oU  could  be  disastrous. 

As  long  as  thi.s  country  is  so 
on  foreign  oil.  we  raust  be  prepared 
with  the  Impact  of  cut-oflfs  and 
no  matter  what  the  cause.  That  Is 
must  establish  a  real  strategic  reserv 
ble  of  replacing  imports  for  an  exte 
rlod  in  the  event  of  supply 

If  we  pursue  a  (<ound  and  vigorous 
energy    policy,    self-sufficiency    can 
become  an  attainable  objective  In  the 
Such  a  national  energy  policy  has 
cal  ingredients: 

One:  A  program  to  Intensify  the 
ment  of  energy  resources  owned  or 
by  the  federal  government, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  have 
energy  supply  bill  to  set  new  groun^ 
for  OCS  development  and  accelerate 
of  OCS  resources  as  the  largest  single 
of  new  domestic  energy  available 
the  next  decade. 

Two:  A  massive  research  and 
program  to  develop  alternate  energy 
like  solar  energy  and  make   better 
existing  sources  like  coal.  The  ten- 
blllion  program  I  proposed — which 
ate  has  endorsed — would  achieve  this 

Three ;    Renewed  conservation 
the  e.xperience  of  this  winter  has 
;:.re  capable  of  achieving  substantial 
savings  in  every  sector  of  our 
waste  as  much  energy  as  some  < 
sume — througli     gas-guzzling     autos 
ficlent  Industrial  process  and  power 
tion.  Government  must  encourage, 
some  areas,  mandate  conservation 
energy  denmnd  into  balance  with  s' 

No  other  country  Is  going  UJ  help 
must  do  It   ourselves.   Our  military 
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must  be  independent  of  fuel  supplies  from 
these  foreign  nations.  Our  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen must  be  confident  that  when  they 
expand  their  production,  they  will  have 
strong  markets  for  their  goods  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fertilizers  and  other  energy 
related  products  and  at  reasonable  costs. 
America  was  built  on  the  Idea  that  we  can 
do  It.  We  don't  need  anybody  else.  They  need 
us  and  we  want  to  help  them. 

With  respect  to  the  continuing  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East,  for  some  time  now  the  focus 
of  Soviet  Interest  has  been  centered  on  rad- 
ical regimes  of  Iraq  and  Syria.  As  the  Soviet 
position  In  Egypt  has  deteriorated.  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  foment  instability  and  instransi- 
gence  in  Syria  have  quickened.  The  Soviets 
have  been  engaged  in  supporting  a  Syrian 
military  build-up  and  a  diplomatic  demoli- 
tion Job.  At  this  very  moment  there  are  over 
2,000  Soviet  military  personnel  in  Syria,  500 
of  them  operating  a  dense  network  of  sur- 
face-to-air-misslles.  Soviet  diplomats  have 
been  urging  Syria  to  continue  Its  military 
operations  and  cultivating  distrust  of  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  efforts  aimed  at  a  partial 
settlement.  If  Mr.  Gromyko  wishes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  his  government  will  cooperate 
In  bringing  about  a  disengagement,  he  might 
well  begin  by  disengaging  the  Rxtsslan  Army 
and  Air  Force  from  Israel's  northern  border. 

For  the  long  term,  the  shift  of  Soviet  activ- 
ity to  Iraq,  Syria.  Aden.  South  Yemen  and 
Somalia,  combined  with  the  reopening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  poses  a  great  and  growing 
threat  to  Western  Interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Positioned  In  these  countries,  the  Sov- 
iets will  be  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
against  the  moderate  regime  in  Jordan  as 
well  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  oil-producing 
stAtes  of  th«  Gulf.  The  Soviet  drive  for  pri- 
macy in  the  Gulf  will  mean  Increasing  in- 
stability accompanied  by  the  possibility  that 
sources  of  petroleum  vital  to  the  West  will 
become  less  and  less  secure.  In  my  judgment, 
the  demilitarization  of  the  Suez  Canal  by 
limiting  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf,  could 
add  substantially  to  the  stability  of  that  vital 
area.  If  the  Soviets  genuinely  desire  the  sort 
of  stability  on  which  peace  In  the  Middle  East 
must  be  based,  they  will  join  In  supporting  a 
proposal  to  close  the  Canal  to  the  warships 
of  all  great  powers. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  HEARINGS  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, May  13,  in  commemoration  of  the 
20th  anniversaiT  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
Board,  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  current  civil  rights  problems  with 
particular  focus  on  the  pace  of  desegre- 
gation in  the  North. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opening  statement  of  Chairperson 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  my  own  testimony 
that  day,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remasks  or  Elxanor  Holmes  Norton 

I  am  pleased  to  open  what  may  be  the 
most  Important  hearings  ever  held  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  They  are 
certainly  the  most  Important  to  be  held  in 
the  last  4  years.  For  they  will  subject  to 
scrutiny  and  analysis  perhaps  the  least  ana- 
lyzed of  the  major  social  problems  In  the 
North — the  failure  of  integration  mecha- 
nisms to  work  In  the  Northern  environment. 
The  result  of  this  failure  is  the  actual  rlgidi- 
fylng  of  Institutions   along   racial   lines  in 


the  supposedly  more  progressive  North  at 
a  time  when  Southern  Institutions  are  show- 
ing increasing  adaptability  to  the  needs  of 
Integration. 

This  Is  a  problem  of  ominous  proportions, 
made  even  more  serious  by  the  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  Inevitable  implica- 
tions of  the  trend.  It  Is  commonly  believed 
that  problems  such  as  drug  abuse,  high  crime 
levels,  poor  schools,  and  urban  decay  are 
the  chief  plagues  of  the  Northern  cities.  We 
believe  these  bearings  will  show  that  In 
many  cases,  these  are  symptoms  of  deeper 
and  more  complicated  phenomena.  We  be- 
lieve these  hearings  will  show  that  the  urban 
condition  today  is  deeply  rooted  In  the  fail- 
ure to  intervene  Into  the  process  by  which 
the  cities  and  their  Institutions  absorb  peo- 
ple largely  In  monolithic  racial  clusters. 
Schools,  neighborhoods,  and  finally  cities 
themselves  cannot  survive  the  current  rate 
of  influx  of  minorities  and  outflux  of  whites 
because  such  segregated  Institutions  will  be 
fatally  encumbered  by  disproportionate  pov- 
erty and  demand  for  services,  while  the  tax 
base  on  which  the  necessary  services  de- 
pend— middle  income  people  and  busi- 
nesses— have  separated  themselves  out  or 
fled  to  outlying  territory. 

The  fact  Is  that  government,  or  scarcely 
anyone  else,  has  so  much  as  an  analysis, 
much  less  a  strategy  for  approaching  this 
rapidly  developing  catastrophe.  We  study 
and  bemoan  the  pieces  of  the  problem — the 
spread  of  ghetto  neighborhoods.  Increasing 
school  segregation,  the  flight  of  business  to 
the  suburbs.  But  we  never  put  the  pieces 
together  so  we  can  see  the  whole  sorted 
picture. 

We  fail  wholly  to  see  what.  In  my 
view,  Is  the  key  to  finding  our  way  out.  That 
Is  bold  Intervention  by  government  to  alter 
natural,  and  Incidentally  disastrous,  racial 
habits  that  can  be  expected  to  take  their 
own  Insane  covirse  In  a  country  that  seems 
unable  to  find  the  key  to  the  total  dis- 
mantlement of  racism. 

The  first  place  to  begin  is  with  the  honest 
construction  of  a  deeper  end  more  specific 
analysis  than  Americans  have  yet  tried.  This 
week's  hearings  provide  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  a  broad  new  beginning  by 
looking  freshly  at  the  country's  oldest  social 
problem. 

I  emphasize  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
a  really  new  analysis  and  truly  novel  and 
untried  strategies.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
approaches  to  integration  born  In  the  40's, 
50's,  and  60's  are  bankrupt  today.  Even 
worse,  they  often  Increase  rather  than  re- 
lieve segregated  patterns.  For  example,  the 
law  suit  to  desegregate  a  school,  the  classic 
tool  of  this  period,  seems  today  to  accelerate 
white  flight,  guaranteeing  greater  school 
segregation.  Such  flight  not  only  Injures 
the  school  but  resegregates  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood In  which  the  school  is  located,  and 
leaves  the  city  on  which  both  depend 
starved  for  the  racial,  tax,  and  cultural 
diversity  that  has  always  been  the  key  to 
the  dynamism  of  the  great  Northern  cities. 
New  strategies  that  lead  out  of  this  cycle 
must  urgently  be  found.  But  they  will  re- 
quire that  we  think  through  the  problem 
In  an  entirely  fresh  fashion.  Let  me  offer  an 
example.  It  would  seem  more  accurate  for 
purposes  of  Integration  to  regard  whites  as 
a  minority  group  In  school  systems  where 
they  are  in  fact  outnumbered  by  non-whites, 
such  as  the  New  York  City  public  schools. 
Of  course  for  purposes  of  Title  I  funds  and 
other  indices  of  deprivation,  non-whites 
would  continue  to  be  regarded  as  minorities. 
But  Integration  Is  a  two-way  street,  which 
requires  children  of  all  races.  So  long  as  we 
regard  white  children  as  majority  group 
people  to  be  integrated  with  the  minority,  no 
matter  how  t^  numbers  of  whites  have 
dwindled,  we  \ml  be  impeded  In  our  efforts 
to  encourage  integrated  schools.  The  desig- 
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nation  of  whites  as  minorities  for  purposes 
of  Integration  In  blg-clty  school  systems 
could  open  us  to  devising  new  ways  to  en- 
courage the  retention  of  whites  without 
whom  integration  Is  an  empty,  even  bitter 
slogan. 

I  think  this  example  helps  to  demonstrate 
how  radically  we  must  break  with  visions 
of  the  past  if  we  are  to  secure  a  future  in 
which  integration  has  any  place.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  these  hearings  will  pro- 
duce more  examples  of  this  kind  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  analysis  on  which  fresh 
approaches  to  integration  depend. 

To  describe  the  contents  of  these  hearings 
the  Commission  has  deliberately  used  the 
out-of-vogue  word  "integration '  to  provoke 
a  redefinition  of  an  idea  still  too  often  de- 
fined by  the  needs  and  styles  of  former  dec- 
ades. Many  Northem  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities are  dlsUlusioned  with  the  failure  to 
achieve  Integration  and  many  Northern 
whites  seem  to  have  given  up  on  or  l>ecome 
more  hostile  to  It.  Both  attitudes  are  dan- 
gerous. They  hasten  the  possibility  of  two 
separate  societies,  a  prediction  that  horrified 
the  country  when  first  made  by  the  Kerner 
Commission.  Its  horror  lies  manifestly  in  the 
fact  that  such  an  America  Is  neither  eco- 
nomically or  sociaUy  viable. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  erosion  of  the 
Integration  concept  even  among  blacks,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  blacks  still  ardently  pursue 
Integration  as  a  functional  goal.  Black  pres- 
sure for  access  to  housing  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods, for  Jobs  in  white  corporations  and 
for  places  in  white  schools  is  stronger  than 
ever.  This  is  strong  evidence  that  functional 
Integration  Is  still  a  strong  priority  among 
blacks.  The  push  for  integration  defined  in 
this  way  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
jection of  the  more  complete  assimllationlst 
spirit  that  characterized  the  old  Integra- 
tionist  concept. 

I  Ijelleve  the  public  will  find  this  week's 
hearings  particularly  comprehensive.  Months 
of  Investigation  have  gone  Into  their  prep- 
aration. Today  political  and  legal  issues  wlU 
be  covered:  tomorrow,  economics  and  em- 
ployment; Wednesday,  housing  and  commu- 
nity Issues:  and  Thursday,  education.  Dur- 
ing these  4  days  we  will  hear  from  an  im- 
pressive array  of  national  civil  rights,  civic 
and  political  leaders,  as  well  as  local  figures 
whose  expertise  can  take  this  giant  Issue  in 
new  directions. 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  have  chosen  the 
week  of  the  historic  Brown  decision  in  which 
to  hold  these  hearings.  We  in  the  North  can- 
not yet  use  May  17th  as  a  date  of  celebra- 
tion. But  we  should  use  it  to  encourage  our 
redoubled  energy.  It  would  be  tragic  if  the 
high  hopes  set  free  20  years  ago  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  unanimous  decision  were  to 
falter  in  the  North  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  that  said  Irony  we  must  begin 
somewhere  soon.  I  suggest  we  begin  here  and 
now. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 
This  Commission  has  set  Itself  a  formi- 
dable task  In  surveying  the  state  of  civil 
rights  in  America  ten  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  one  of 
the  managers  of  that  historic  bill  I  can  testi- 
fy to  the  high  hopes  of  all  its  supporters 
that  a  new  era  in  U.S.  relations  among  the 
races  had  begun.  In  a  sense  we  were  right: 
we  can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  at  that  time 
and  heartened  by  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  under  the  Act  and  its  successors. 
But  as  with  any  hard-fought  historic  cause, 
a  victory — even  a  substantial  one — first, 
takes  time  adequately  to  implement  and  sec- 
ond, requires  the  utmost  vigilance  to  pre- 
serve the  gains  which  have  been  won. 

Since  my  own  work  has  been  In  Federal 
legislation  I  will  confine  my  presentation 
today  to  a  consideration  of  civil  rights  issues 
and  the  Congress,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
education.  As  yoa  know,  this  very  week  the 


Senate  is  considering  legislation  to  restrict 
the  courts  in  ordering  remedies  for  school 
segregation  and  we  are  being  hard  pressed 
to  prevent  a  step  backward  In  this  area.  But 
I  will  also  be  concerned,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  with  voting  rights,  revenue  sharing 
and  other  responsibilities. 

While  Congress  made  progress  In  securing 
the  franchise  for  black  Americans  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960  and  1974.  the 
big  breakthrough  came  In  1965  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  That  law, 
extended  in  1970.  provided  for  Federal  reg- 
istrars In  any  state  or  county  having  a  sub- 
stantial minority  population  and  a  literacy 
test  where  voter  participation  fell  below 
50  ^  . 

While  It  was  not  expected  In  1965  that 
any  Northern  states  would  fall  within  this 
formula — though  I  argued  that  they  might, 
too — three  counties  right  here  In  New  York 
City  fell  below  the  50%  trigger  point  in  the 
last  election  and  are  now  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  WhUe  I  doubt  strongly 
that  this  low  voter  participation  In  New  York 
is  due  to  racial  discrimination  by  election 
officials  I  welcome  Federal  supervision  of 
oiu-  voting  procedures  and  the  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  laws.  Thus  far,  the  Votlpg 
Rights  Act  has  had  its  most  significant  Im- 
pact In  the  deep  South  where  discriminatory 
practices  were  rampant.  Since  1965  two  and 
a  half  million  new  voters  have  been  registered 
in  the  states  of  the  Old  Confederacy  and 
more  than  1,200  black  men  and  women  have 
been  elected  to  office. 

As  significant  as  the  provision  for  Federal 
registrars  Is  Section  5  of  the  Act  which  msm- 
dates  that  any  proposed  change  of  law  affect- 
ing voting  in  areas  covered  by  the  Act  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  provision  sets  up  an  automatic  check 
on  state  legislation  such  as  redistricting 
which  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  black 
voting  rights.  Within  the  last  three  years. 
150  such  laws  have  been  blocked  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  gains  won  by  those  newly 
registered  voters  have  not  been  subverted. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  wUl  expire  next 
summer.  While  many  wUl  say  Its  goals  have 
been  accomplished  and  Federal  supervision 
of  the  electoral  process — north  and  south — 
Is  no  longer  needed,  I  do  not  agree.  The  safe- 
guards against  bacluliding  set  up  in  section 
5  should  t>e  preserved  as  should  be  the  dis- 
cretionary power  to  send  Federal  registrars 
and  poU  watchers  into  troubled  areas.  I  am 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  prepare  the 
bin  for  relntroductlon  this  year,  so  that  hear- 
ings can  begin  long  before  the  expiration 
date. 

A  second  area  where  Federal  legislation  is 
needed  Is  neither  Initiating  nor  preserving 
a  law.  but  patching  a  loophole  In  one.  In 
1972  Congress  enacted  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  transferring  bUllons  of  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars to  the  states  with  minimal  strings  at- 
tached. There  was,  of  course,  a  proviso  that 
the  funds  not  be  used  in  a  discriminatory 
manner  but  there  Is  no  effective  means  of 
enforcing  that  prohibition.  There  ought  to 
be  a  mechanism  for  challenging  a  commu- 
nity's decision  to  spend  its  revenue  sharing 
funds  in  a  way  which  effectively  excludes 
minorities  or  the  poor — on  paving  roads  or 
building  sewers  in  while  neighborhoods  and 
discriminating  against  black  areas,  for  exam- 
ple. Instead  of  using  funds  for  public  recrea- 
tion facilities  and  Improved  health  services. 

This  is  not  easily  accomplished  as  there  Is 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  In  the  Con- 
gress on  the  question  of  how  many  "Federal 
strings"  shovUd  be  attached  to  the  revenue 
sharing  program.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Treasury  refuses  to  defer  payments  where 
discrimination  Is  charged,  and  they  do  not 
have  sufficient  staff  or  published  guidelines 
to  ensure  compliance.  Suits  challenging  ex- 
penditures have  been  filed  and  some  favor- 


able rulings  have  been  won,  but  as  we  aU 
know,  litigation  Is  time  consuming  and  given 
these  circumstances,  delay  Is  In  the  interest 
of  the  defendant.  The  Act  will  expire — at  the 
end  of  1976 — before  some  of  these  suits  have 
been  finally  decided.  I  will  therefore  propose 
legislation  to  require  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Office  to  promulgate  civil  rights  enforcement 
regulations  which  Include  the  authority  to 
suspend  payn.ents  pending  the  outcome  of 
litigation. 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  civU  rights, 
ard  the  focus  of  my  attention  this  coming 
week,  is  an  attempt  to  limit  the  power  cf 
the  courts  to  remedy  public  school  segrega- 
tion unlawful  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  This  latest  move  comes  In  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  now  pending  before 
the  Senate.  As  passed  by  the  House,  these 
amendments  would  gravely  and  probably  un- 
constitutionally encroach  on  the  power  of 
the  courts  to  correct  unlawful  segregation 
by  setting  out  In  legislative  form  restric- 
tions on  the  orders  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  courts.  These  remedies  could  not: 

— include  busing  of  any  children  below 
the  sixth  grade,  In  spite  of  a  universally  held 
view  of  social  scientists  that  the  best  time 
to  bring  children  of  different  races  together 
is  early  in  their  school  experience: 

— busing  of  children  over  the  sixth  grade 
except  to  the  closest  or  next  closest  school, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  restriction 
puts  the  greatest  burden  on  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  neighborhoods  while  protecting 
all-white  communities;  and 

— busing  of  any  kind  unless  five  alterna- 
tive methods  of  pupil  assignment  had  been 
tried  and  rejected.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
busing  Is  already  considered  a  "last  resori 
remedy"  by  the  courts. 

The  most  dangerous  provision  of  the  House 
bUl— and  the  most  ironic  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  Brown  v  Board 
(1954) — is  the  section  which  allows  any  par- 
ent to  sue  to  reopen  any  existing  case  where 
a  school  district  is  operating  under  court 
order  which  does  not  conform  with  the  new 
standards.  And  so  we  would  be  back  literally 
to  the  Topeka  case — back  two  decades — to 
open  old  wounds  and  expose  a  whole  new 
generation  of  chUdren  to  the  bitterness  and 
rancor  which  we  thought  we  had  put  behind 
us.  I  am  confident  that  what  the  House  is 
trying  to  do  Is  unconstitutional  and  would 
be  so  declared  by  the  courts  eventually.  But 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  be  living  again 
in  fear  and  uncertainty. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  alternative  language  to 
the  House  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. We  would  prohibit  busing  to  Impose 
racial  balance,  but  not  to  accomplish  deseg- 
regation which  the  courts  have  ordered — 
after  all  appeals  have  been  completed — and 
we  have  insured  that  there  shall  be  no  busing 
if  it  Is  over  such  a  distance  as  to  Impair  the 
he&lth  or  ability  to  learn  of  the  child.  Thus, 
we  believe  the  courts  should  continue  to  be 
free  to  use  lliis  important  tool  in  correctint: 
unlawful  segregation  and  that  the  courts 
should  continue  to  weigh  each  situation  in- 
dividually and  to  tailor  its  remedy  (deseg- 
regation plan)  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
community — neither  of  which  can  be  done 
by  the  Congress.  We  shaU  fight  to  preserve 
our  bill  in  the  Senate. 

No  one  is  an  advocate  of  busing  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  simply  one  of  a  vrlety  of  tools 
to  achieve  the  ultimate  objective  of  quality 
education  for  all  American  children.  We  are 
working  on  other  fronts  toward  this  objec- 
tive, too.  Integrated  housing,  for  exmple,  will 
make  busing  unnecessary  in  order  to  achieve 
Integrated  schools.  Better  job  opportunities 
for  minorities  will  enable  them  to  live  In 
better  nelghborhods.  And.  of  course,  quality 
schools,  adequately  funded  and  imaginatively 
run,  will  eliminate  the  concept  of  a  hardship 
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transfer.  But  all  these  are  long-rang( 
tions;  m  the  meantime,  each  year  that 
nothing  we  will  have  taken  from  ou 
d-en  an  opportunity  that  can  never 
placed.  As  we  approach  the  twentieth 
versary  of  the  Broun  decision   I 
commemorate  the  date  on  the  Senati 
working   to   preserve   funds   to   build 
what  was  begun  two  decades  ago. 
ti.:iished  work  remains  the  highest 
hiunaa  relations  prloritr. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Picsi 
potential  of  solar  energj-  to 
Nation's  energy  needs  is  only 
ginning  to  receive  the  attention 
Federal  Government.  Funding  foi 
energy  research   in  the  past  has 
minuscule  and  today  it  remains 
inadequate. 

For  this  reason  I  have  intn 
3234,  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
1974,  which  provides  for  a  majoi 
million,  5-year  program  of  solar 
research  and  development.  It  also 
a  separate  Office  of  Solar  Research 
proposed  Energy  Research  and 
ment  Administration   to  coor 
Federal  solar  research  activities. 

The   Senate   Interior   Committeje 
announced  today  that  it  will  hold 
ings  on  this  legislation  on  June 
25.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
has  scheduled   these  hearings 
hopeful  that  a  solar  research  bill 
reported  to  the  full  Senate  in  th( 
future. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatsoever 
much  expanded  solar  research 
is  fully  warranted  in  view  of  its 
dous  potential  and  of  our  Nation 
the  world's  energy  resource 

Mr.  President,  an  article  by 
Ardman  In  this  month's  Americap 
gion  magazine  looks  at  the 
investment  in  solar  and  nuclear 
by  our  Government.  It  concludes 
despite  its  great  potential,  equa 
sideration   has  not  been  given 
cleanest  and  most  inexhaustible 
of  power — solar  energy.  I  commerjd 
excellent  article  to  the  attention 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimou 
sent  that  the  June  1974  American 
gion  magazine  article  by  Harvej 
man,  entitled  "How  Far  Should  " 
With  Nuclear  Power?"  be  printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 

(From   the  American   Legion   Magazine, 

June  19741 

How    Far    Should    We    Go    Whh    I^l'Cleab 

Power? 

(By  Harvey  Ardman) 

The  title  of  this  article  Is  a  good  qi^est 
How  far  should  we  go  with  nuclear 
as  a  source  of  electricity? 

Pew  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
nuclear  power  outside  of  the  Atomic 
Commission  feel  that  the  question  h4s 
well  answered.  But  we  are  being  ev 
deeply  committed  to  the  constant  exdansion 
of  various  forms  of  atomic  energy  as  the 
eventual  basis  of  most  of  our  energy  for 
electric  power. 
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The  unanswered  questions  are  not  simply 
the  familiar  e.xcited  and  hostile  ones  raised 
by  activists.  Let  one  accept  the  current  type 
of  nuclear  powerplant  as  a  good  and  neces- 
sary thing,  as  I  do.  and  there  still  remains 
a  host  of  questions  about  the  kind  of  total 
reliance  on  nuclear  power  toward  which 
we  seem  to  be  headed. 

Over  the  next  10  to  15  years,  I  believe 
we  need  more  atomic  powerplants  to  ea.se  our 
short-term  demands  on  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Whether  we  need  all  200  conventional 
nuclear  plants  to  which  we  seem  to  be  com- 
mitted over  the  next  decade  or  so  at  a  cost 
of  about  $100  billion  Is  another  question.  A 
growing  storm  is  gathering  around  them  on 
the  safety  question,  raised  not  simply  by 
anti-nuclear  activities  but  by  the  refusal  of 
insurers  to  provide  coverage  for  nuclear- 
accident  risks. 

Meanwhile,  the  growth  of  atomic  power 
beyond  the  next  decade  is  beset  with 
enormous  expense,  unsolved  problems  and 
commitments  that  seem  premature  at  least. 

It  U  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  money 
spent  on  other  energy  sources — especially  on 
various  forms  of  solar  power — would  not  give 
us  much  more  satisfactory  power  with  more 
aseurance  of  abundance  for  all  time,  along 
with  a  total  end  to  the  pollution  buga- 
boo— be  It  smoke  pollution,  heat  pollution  or 
radioactive  wastes.  In  fact,  we  now  have  a 
large  corps  of  top-flight  energy  scientists  who 
are  convinced  that  for  less  money  solar  en- 
ergy could  give  us  all  the  power  we  wUl  ever 
need  and  solve  a  host  of  other  problems  that 
are  only  multiplied  by  our  present  plans  for 
the  development  of  more  atomic  power. 

Yet  we  are  ever  more  deeply  committed 
to  atomic  power  over  a  very  long  haul,  and 
are  pouring  billions  into  It  while  spending 
so  little  on  what  are  probably  better  alterna- 
tives as  to  almost  guarantee  our  failure  to 
develop  them. 

At  the  rate  set  by  a  current  proposal  for 
federal  research  and  development  of  solar 
power,  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, It  would  take  130  years  to  spend  on  solar 
power  development  what  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  expects  to  spend  l)efore  1986  to 
develop  a  new  kind  of  nuclear  power  plant. 

The  solar  energy  In  sunshine,  wind  and 
water,  etc..  Is  clean,  abundant  and  inex- 
haustible. Its  use  diminishes  no  natural  re- 
sources. The  cost  of  developing  It  to  the  point 
of  commercial  use  Is  about  a  fifth  the  cost  of 
a  present  project  for  developing  a  new  type 
of  nuclear  power  plant  to  the  same  stage.  Yet 
the  AEC  recently  recommended  that  of  $10 
billion  for  a  federal  energy  research  program, 
solar  energy  should  get  2i  of  each  dollar, 
while  55c  should  go  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  power. 

Sen.  James  Abourezk,  of  South  Dakota, 
sees  the  possibility  of  something  sinister  or 
evasive  in  treating  solar  energy  like  a  poor 
relative.  In  proposing  to  continue  with  a 
$5.1  billion  program  to  develop  new  "breed- 
er reactors"  for  atomic  power  plants — hope- 
fully to  be  ready  by  1986 — the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recently  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  was  no  hope  of  solar  energy 
becoming  an  alternative  major  source  of 
commercial  power  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  Is  probably  not  a  responsible  expert 
on  solar  power  who  agrees  with  that.  In  fact, 
at  the  time  the  AEC  Issued  Its  dim  view  of  the 
future  of  solar  power,  It  had  In  hand  a  re- 
port of  a  panel  of  ten  distinguished  scien- 
tists, headed  by  Alfred  J.  Eggers,  Jr.,  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  saying  that  for 
$1  billion  spent  over  five  years  starting  in 
1975.  solar  energy  could  start  providing  com- 
mercial power  and  heat  by  1979,  and  steadUy 
Increase  it  thereafter. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  Eggers 
Panel  report  without  concluding  that  U  w© 
would  make  the  same  effort  In  solar  power 
that  we  are  making  In  nuclear  power,  six  dif- 
ferent forms  of  solar  power  could,  together, 


match  or  better  the  performance  of  breeder 
reactors  on  an  Identical  or  faster  time  sched- 
ule— for  less  money,  while  avoiding  the  head- 
aches not  only  of  nuclear  power  but  of  the 
excessive  burning  of  coal  and  oU. 

Senator  Abourezk  entered  the  whole  Eggers 
Panel  report  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  1,  1974,  as  a  part  of  remarks  start- 
ing on  page  9059  and  continuing  for  11 
pages.  He  charged  that  the  AEC  had  "sup- 
pres.sed"  the  report.  It  would  be  fairer  to 
say.  perhaps,  that  it  hadn't  advertised  It, 
since  Its  contents  were  not  a  total  secret.  The 
Eggers  report  noted  that  In  1972  a  Joint  re- 
port of  NASA  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation had  also  affirmed  the  feasibility  of 
solar  power  as  a  major  national  energy  source 
If  we  would  get  moving  on  It. 

On  the  face  of  it,  It  Is  ridiculous  for  the 
AEC  to  be  an  authority  on  non-nuclear 
sources  of  power.  It  Is  unreasonable  to  expect 
an  agency  which  must  fight  for  a  budget  for 
nuclear  power  to  take  a  balanced  view  of 
other  sources  of  power.  The  Investigation  and 
development  of  them  could  threaten  the 
AEC's  plans  and  budget.  If  not  Its  whole  role 
m  electric  power  In  the  long  run.  What  the 
government  needs  Is  a  Department  of  Energy 
with  atomic  energy,  solar  energy,  coal,  oil 
and  gsis,  etc..  as  subjects  for  sub-agencies 
within  the  larger  department.  None  would 
then  speak  for  the  other,  and  the  Department 
would  speak  for  all.  The  Congress  Is  present- 
ly conslderlilg  the  creation  of  both  an  energy 
development  agency  and  a  Department  of 
Energy.  On  March  26.  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, speaking  for  himself  and  a  group  of 
co-sponsors.  Introduced  a  solar  energy  bill. 
It  proposed  an  accelerated  federal  Invest- 
ment In  solar  energy  development  and  the 
creation  of  a  separate  solar  energy  agency, 
with  the  proviso  that  It  come  under  a  larger 
energy  agency  If  one  Is  created. 

David  Rose,  a  professor  of  nuclear  engi- 
neering at  M.I.T..  spelled  out  our  total  lack 
of  a  national  energy  policy  In  the  January 
1974  Scientific  American.  In  the  absence  of 
a  federal  Department  of  Energy,  he  noted, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  must  depend 
for  their  most  basic  energy  decisions  on  the 
advice  of  agencies  such  as  the  AEC.  and  on 
corporations,  such  as  the  oil  and  power  com- 
panies— all  of  which  have  special,  narrow 
Interests  In  the  energy  field  and  control  the 
key  Information. 

There  is  presently  not  a  single  large,  in- 
fluential Interest  or  Impartial  agency  to  speak 
for  the  development  of  wind  power,  power 
from  sunshine,  power  from  the  heat  In  the 
oceans.  If  they  are  the  ultimate  answers  to 
most  of  our  energy  problems,  and  they  most 
certainly  are.  we  should  be  pouring  money 
Into  them.  A  federal  Department  of  Energy 
should  steer  us  better.  As  It  Is,  the  govern- 
ment advisers  on  energy  with  the  most  In- 
fluence may  be  anywhere  from  Indifferent  to 
solar  energy  In  Its  various  forms  to  opposed 
to  It  as  a  rival  of  their  Interests. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  In  1970,  1';  of  our  elec- 
tric power  was  nuclear.  Now,  In  1974.  It  Is 
5';  (with  40  plants  operating).  For  1980,  the 
projection  Is  20 7r,  with  140  plants  operating. 
To  at  least  some  of  this  I  say,  amen.  In  the 
short  haul  we  need  them.  Our  lack  of  energy 
foresight  and  poUcy  has  us  In  a  bind  from 
which  we  can  be  balled  out  part  way  by  a 
ten-  to  15-year  expansion  of  conventional 
nuclear  power  plants. 

But  the  projection  of  atomic  electric  power 
plants  continues  on  Indefinitely.  We  are 
heading  toward  45 'i  of  our  electricity  being 
produced  by  nuclear  plants  by  1990,  60"^  by 
the  year  2000,  and  at  some  future  date 
(highly  speculative)  close  to  100';;.. 

As  this  growth  proceeds,  a  shift  Is  expected 
from  our  present  so-called  light-water  re- 
actors to  breeder  reactors.  Though  simpler 
than  other  designs  In  many  respects,  the  so- 
called  "light-water"  reactors  we  now  use  are 
the  most  extravagant  consumers  of  uranium. 
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while  breeders  make  the  best  use  of  fuel,  by 
a  long  shot. 

As  noted,  the  AEC  Is  running  up  an  esti- 
mated $5.1  billion  In  costs  to  develop  breed- 
ers for  power  plants.  Present  estimates  put 
the  appearance  of  the  first  commercial  breed- 
er power  operations  some  12  years  away. 

But  It  may  be  that  we  will  have  no  com- 
pelling need  for  their  fuel  economy,  that  we 
will  not  satisfactorily  overcome  their  heat  and 
Plutonium  waste  problems,  and  that  they 
will  be  so  expensive  to  operate  In  any  case 
that  power  companies  won't  want  to  pay  for 
their  energy.  Some  $90  million  of  federal 
lunds  have  been  tentatively  allocated  as  sub- 
sidy to  get  local  power  companies  to  tie  Into 
the  flrst-generatlou  breeder  plant  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  when  and  tf  It  Is  ready  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  history  of  breeders  Is  hardly  encour- 
aging. Small-scale  breeders  are  old  hat.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  natural  uranium  will 
react  In  light-water  atomic  generators.  But. 
as  breeders  produce  power,  they  also  convert 
a  supply  of  uranium  to  fissionable  plutonium. 
multiplying  by  about  35  times  the  usable 
content  of  each  pound  of  natural  fuel  (chief- 
ly uranium  and  thorium) . 

In  the  belief  that  our  supply  of  uranium 
could  not  stretch  much  beyond  the  year  2000 
unless  we  used  breeders,  work  began  on  large- 
scale  models  to  produce  power  long  ago. 

A  guinea-pig  breeder  plant  to  produce 
limited  power  for  Detroit  was  built  In  the 
1960's.  In  1966.  It  stiffered  a  n.elt-down.  due 
apparently  to  some  workman's  carelessness 
rather  than  to  any  Inherent  fault.  It  was  out 
of  business  almost  from  the  start.  By  then, 
unsolved  breeder  problems  (breeders  produce 
much  more  heat  than  other  designs)  were 
evident — and  the  Detroit  plant  was  never 
fueled  up  again.  It  was  back  to  the  drawing 
boards,  and  the  earliest  that  a  successfully 
tested  trial  plant  Is  now  envisioned  is  about 
1986. 

There  Is  no  certainty  of  this.  Breeders  have 
simply  turned  out  to  be  far  more  difficult  to 
design  for  economical  electric  generation 
than  anyone  had  Imagined.  The  problem  of 
Plutonium  waste  products  may  be  solved, 
but  It  Isn't  cheering.  The  stuff  only  loses  half 
Its  radioactivity  In  24,000  years.  Breeders 
■would  both  use  and  manufacture  plutonium, 
which  Is  about  as  potent  and  poisonous  a 
radioactive  substance  as  you  can  find.  Trans- 
portation of  plutonium  Is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  It  could  be  vulnerable  to  high- 
Jacking  and  blackmailing  In  the  wrong,  ex- 
pert hands. 

The  AEC  Is  well  aware  of  this.  It  Is  enter- 
taining the  Idea  of  crowding  breeder  power 
plants  close  together  to  minimize  the  trans- 
portation of  plutonium.  If  we  processd  to 
build  breeders  In  line  with  AEC  plans,  we'll 
have  500  of  them  In  26  years,  with  enormous 
amounts  of  plutonium  in  being  and  some  600 
shipments  of  It  a  week  back  and  forth  be- 
tween reactors  and  fuel  refining  plants.  I  do 
not  belong  to  the  school  that  says  these  prob- 
lems absolutely  cannot  be  solved.  But  they 
certainly  make  the  more  serious  considera- 
tion of  simpler  alternatives  a  subject  not  to 
be  pushed  under  the  rug. 

Breeders  pose  a  unique  problem.  Jokingly 
called  the  "China  syndroms."  They  use  hot 
contaminated  liquid  sodium  in  a  closed  sys- 
tem as  a  coolant  and  heat  transfer  agent, 
since  breeders  operate  at  temperatures  too 
high  to  use  water.  In  a  meltdown,  as  hap- 
pened by  accident  In  the  Detroit  breeder- 
generator  In  1966,  there  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  radioactive  and  violently  chemically 
active  sodium  could  break  loose,  flow  into 
a  puddle  and  sink  right  through  the  floor  of 
the  plant  Into  the  earth.  Nobody  really  thinks 
It  would  go  all  the  way  through  the  earth  to 
China,  but  Just  how  far  It  would  go  and 
what  It  would  do  (to  ground  water,  for  ex- 
ample) is  pretty  much  an  vinknown.  A  test 
project  to  find  out  has  been  Interminably  de- 
layed for  one  reason  and  anotlier. 


The  constant  rise  In  the  estimated  cost  of 
breeder  development  Is  chilling.  It  more  than 
doubled  since  1972,  when  the  estimate  was 
$2.5  billion.  Some  360  power  companies  con- 
tributed $250  mUllon  of  their  own  money  to 
the  project,  but  they  had  to  "be  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming  Into  the  program," 
according  to  N.  B.  McLeod.  a  v.p.  of  NUS 
Corp..  a  vitillty  consulting  firm  In  RockvUle. 
Md.  Their  fear:  breeder  power  will  cost  too 
much. 

Breeders  are  not  worth  the  Investment 
unless  their  fuel  economy  la  vital  to  us.  On 
two  premises  It  has  long  seemed  to  be  vital. 
The  first  premise  Is  that  we  must  and  will 
eventually  rely  for  most  of  otir  power  on 
nuclear  sources.  Of  course.  If  we  can  do  as 
well  on  free,  clean  solar  energy,  the  long- 
term  need  for  any  nuclear  power  plants  Is 
nonexistent.  At  most  we  need  more  conven- 
tional light-water ,  nuclear  power  plants  to 
see  us  through  the  difficult  next  ten  or  15 
years.  After  that,  those  we  have  now  and 
those  we  might  build  Immediately  would  be 
useful  for  their  normal  life  span,  during 
which  our  proposed  solar  energy  system 
could  be  brought  up  to  the  maximum  needed 
capacity.  The  fuel  economy  of  the  breeders 
is  not  needed  at  all  If  we  can  start  kicking 
the  uranium  habit  in  favor  of  a  sunshine 
diet  well  before  the  year  2000. 

The  second  premise  is  that  the  uranltun 
supply  is  so  short  that  a  large  and  permanent 
atomic  power  system  would  seriously  reduce 
the  available  uranitim  by  the  year  2000  un- 
less breeders  were  brought  In  with  their  35- 
fold  fuel  economy. 

But  this  shortage  of  uranium  does  not 
now  appear  to  be  real.  According  to  a  recent 
report  by  the  House  Interior  Committee.  "It 
Is  not  unlikely  that  the  true  reserves  of  high- 
grade  uranium  ore  are  many  times  as  abun- 
dant as  the  AEC  estimates." 

The  AEC.  notes  energy  consultant  Thomas 
B.  Cochran,  is  like  the  oil  companies  in  hold- 
lug  its  estimates  of  avaUable  ore  to  what 
may  be  expected  from  known  and  worked  ore 
fields.  It  coimts  on  273.000  tons  of  "proven" 
recoverable  ore  reserves  and  another  450,000 
tons  "probably"  recoverable.  This  would  be 
a  short  supply.  Indeed.  But  nothing  is 
counted  on  from  unexplored  ore  fields,  nor 
from  fields  where  the  extraction  cost  might 
run  twice  as  high  as  the  present  $8  a  ton. 

Ore  at  $15  a  ton  is  entirely  practical.  It 
would  raise  the  price  of  a  kilowatt  hoiu*  of 
electricity  a  half  cent.  Business  Week  Maga- 
zine notes  that  an  additional  1.6  mUllon  tons 
should  be  available  from  known  sources  If 
we  allow  $15  a  ton.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
enotigh  unexplored  geologicsU  formations  in 
the  United  States  that  ought  to  contain 
uranium  to  allow  for  16  million  additional 
tons  of  ore  at  extraction  cost  of  up  to  $15 
a  ton. 

Such  a  supply  would  let  us  run  a  nation- 
wide network  of  light-water  reactors  well 
past  the  year  2100,  and  we  could  probably 
double  the  safe  time  lead  by  switching  to 
heavy-water  reactors.  They  get  about  twice 
as  much  electricity  per  puimd  of  uranium  as 
our  light-water  reactors.  No  basic  develop- 
ment of  heavy-water  reactors  is  needed 
though  tiiey  could  probably  be  Improved. 
Canada  Is  operating  some  of  them  and  Ca- 
nadians express  enormous  satisfaction  with 
them. 

Even  if  we  stay  with  atomic  power,  there 
would  be  no  need  at  all  to  rush  Into  a 
breeder  program  in  this  generation  if  a  more 
exact  appraisal  of  uranium  supplies  affirms 
a  16-nulllon-ton  reserve. 

Plainly,  enough  questions  haven't  been  an- 
swered to  Justify  our  present  commitment 
to  breeders,  considering  the  questionable 
need  for  them,  doubts  about  their  ultimate 
value  and  safety,  and  the  enormous  cost  to 
which  the  program  commits  us.  The  breeder 
program  could  be  closed  down  today  whll« 
we  take  second  thoughts  and  get  all  the 
answers.  It  could  be  reopened  years  hence 


If  It  should  (unbelievably)  be  true  that  we 
have  no  better  alternatives. 

Nobody  actually  knows  the  whole  cost  of 
the  breeder  program.  The  $5.1  billion,  which 
may  keep  growing,  is  only  to  get  the  firs: 
practical  plant  firmed  up — If  It  can  be.  What 
will  the  500  power  plants  cost  vrtthln  the  next 
26  years?  It  Is  hsu-d  to  believe  that  each  one 
will  not  cost  at  ?east  $500  million,  almost  cer- 
tainly much  more.  If  it  is  $500  million,  their 
total  cost  will  be  $250  billion.  I  have  never 
seen  an  estimate  of  what  $250  billion  would 
buy  in  solar  power.  Clean  solar  power.  Inex- 
haustible solar  power.  I  don't  have  the  an- 
swer, but  I  am  willing  to  believe  until  some- 
one proves  otherwise  that  much  less  money 
could  power  the  whole  country  on  solar  en- 
ergy and  that  we  have  the  time  to  put  a 
couple  of  blUlon  Into  It  to  prove  It. 

We  are  Investing  hundreds  of  millions  In 
a  form  of  atomic  power  which  doesn't  resJly 
belong  in  a  discussion  of  our  energy  problems 
In  the  "foreseeable  future."  This  Ls  the  slow 
hydrogen  reaction,  called  "controlled  fusion" 
and  best  understood  as  a  slow  hydrogen 
bomb. 

It  might,  and  might  not.  be  a  magnificent 
sotirce  of  boundless  enercy  If  It  ever  becomes 
possible  to  control  It.  But  no  matter  what 
you  hear,  there  Is  no  assurance  today  that 
man  will  ever  be  able  to  conrol  the  hydro- 
gen fusion  reaction  (which  gives  off  heat 
when  hydrogen  Is  converted  to  helium).  It 
needs  enormous  heat  to  set  it  off.  and  the 
only  success  we  have  had  Is  to  explode  hydro- 
gen bombs  In  one  big  blast,  triegerlng  them 
with  "ordinary"  nuclear  bombs. 

No  champions  of  solar  power  have  yet  had 
the  guts  to  discuss  what  they  could  do  for  tis 
with  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  But  seme- 
body  ought  to  before  we  spend  more  ou  some- 
thing less  satisfactory. 

Let's  make  no  mistake.  The  daily  Input  oi 
energy  from  the  sun  is  there  for  the  taking. 
More  than  we  can  ever  use.  The  Eggers  Panel 
reported  that  the  sunshUie  falling  on  4"^  of 
the  U.S.  continental  land  area  could  provide 
our  current  total  national  energy  needs  If 
tapped  at  5'<  efficiency.  Maybe  we  can't  cover 
4',  with  sol.ir  collectors.  On  the  other 
hand,  maybe  we  can  tap  less  of  it  with  more 
efficiency. 

A  conceivable,  extensive  windmill  system 
In  the  United  States  and  Alaska  could  gen- 
erate about  as  much  electricity  as  we  used 
In   1973. 

The  availability  of  energy  by  tapping  the 
surface  heat  in  warm  oceans  that  would 
otherwise  radiate  back  into  space  is.  said  the 
Eggers  Panel,  "virtually  unlimited."  In  fact, 
as  noted  in  this  magazine  last  January,  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Florida  could  be  tapped  by 
Claude-type  generators  for  something  like  80 
to  90  times  the  energy  we  are  apt  lo  use  in 
1980. 

These,  and  othe*-  forms  of  energy  frcm  the 
daily  action  of  the  sun  on  the  earth  are  often 
brushed  aside  in  the  most  offhand  and  illog- 
ical manner.  In  his  otherwise  excellent  article 
on  energy  policy  in  the  January  Scientific 
American.  Prof.  David  Rose  completely  dis- 
missed windmills  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "To  supply  the  US.  electric  needs  by 
wind  pKJwer  would  require  windmills  100 
meters  high  spaced  a  few  kilometers  apart 
all  over  the  country." 

It  would  seem  that  this  statement  makes 
mere  sense  if  it  is  reversed.  If  we  can  actually 
get  all  of  our  electricity  that  simply,  why  not 
do  it?  What  Is  there  about  the  enormously 
expensive,  complex  and  roundabout  ap- 
proaches to  electric  power — based  on  atomic 
energy  and  coal,  with  their  poUution  and  the 
eventual  exhaustion  of  their  fuels — that 
makes  them  ■logical,"  if  we  can  get  all  the 
power  we  need  from  the  eternad  winds? 

And  shotUd  we  completely  dismiss  wind- 
mills on  the  basis  of  any  objection  to  our 
getting  all  of  our  power  from  the  wind?  What 
is  the  objection  to  getting  25^ .  or  10'  •  of  our 
l)o\ver   from   the^wlnd?  Even    10  ,    is   twice 
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what    we    are    getting    from    nuclear 
plants  today. 

This  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  we 
all  sides  against  solar  power.  The 
cf  direct  sunshine  is  objected  to  on 
basis.  "We'd  hare  to  cover  too  much 
order  to  get  all  of  our  power  from  It. 
get   it.  •  There  is  no  need  to  get  all 
power  from  direct  sinishlne  in  order 
the  whole  nation  on  solar  energy.  We 
an  enormous  amount  from  sunny  1 
is   readily   available.   We  can   heat 
buildings  all  over  the  country  from 
ergy  in  local  sunshine.  No  one  form 
energy  is  an  all-or-nothing  propositi 
more  than  coal  or  oil  or  gas  or  atoml 
are  all -of -nothing  choices. 

The  Eggers  Panel  considered  six 
fornis  of  solar  energy,  for  five  of 
basic    technology    is   already    at 
modest  $1  billion  that  it  suggested 
was  to  develop  all  six  of  them  to 
where  they  could  go  commercial.  It 
even   suggest  that  we  get  all  of  oui 
from  all  six.  though  it's  likely  that 
for  a  smaller  investment  than  we  an  i 
Ing  into  to  develop  more  nuclear 
coal. 

Congress  ought  to  convene  a 
solar  power  exf>erts  and  tell  it  to  stop 
peanuts  and  Instead  advise  the 
on  the  possibilities  of  solar  power  in 
25  years  based  on  expenditiu-e  of  $10 
$25"  billion,  $50  billion.  $100  billion, 
lion.  This  Is  the  kind  of  money  alrea* 
considered  not  only  for  atomic  powei 
ooment,  but  foi  crash  progiams  in 
oil. 

The  solar  energy  bill   (S3234) 
by  Senator  Humphrey  on  March  26  is 
tive  step — though  It  is  much  more 
By  early  April  It  was  co-sponsored  by 
13   other  Senators  of  l>oth  parties, 
from  quite  liberal  to  quite  conservati^* 
porting  Democrats  by   then  Includec 
son  (Wash.),  Metcalf  (Mont.),  Bible 
Church     (Idaho),    Haskell     (Colo). 
(Wis),  Johnston   (La.)    and  McGee 
The  Republican  sponsors   included 
(Ore.),   Cook    (Ky),  Fannin    (Ariz.) 
(Tenn),  and  Packwood  (Ore).  To 
er's  knowledge.  Senators  Gravel  (Alasl|a 
Abourezk  (S.D.)  are  among  others  w 
port  the  rapid  development  of  solar 
and  the  list  seems  to  be  growing 

The  Humphrey  bill,  in  addition  to 
an  agency  to  get  development  of  solar 
going  (which  would  use  the  scientific 
in  a  host  of  existing  government 
well),  would  provide  $600  mUlion 
energy  development  over  the  next 
This   is   three   times   what   the   AEC 
mended  to  the  President  for  solar  powtr 
million*    and  considerably  more  tbah 
the    always    conservative    Federal 
Management  and  Budget  recommend^ 
million).  It  is  quite  a  bit  less,  how 
the  accelerated  program  urged  by  the 
Panel  ($1  billion  pliisi. 

The  trouble  is  that  conservative 
is  hard  to  come  by  if  a  figure  muc 
than   that   recommended   in   the  Hi; 
bill  Is  proposed.  Perhaps  it  should 
clear    to    conservative    spenders    (w 
lainly  have  a  point  regarding  federal 
ing  in  general)  that  by  all  indication; 
expenditures  on  developing  solar  ener?  y 
well  save  us  a  fortune,  no^^  and  fori 
at  least  postponing  the  breeder 
mastsive  solar  energy  program  could 
der   way   for  far   less   money,   and  i 
probably    obviate   the    need   for   a 
reactor  natiorial  power  program  for 

The  bard  fact  is  that  several  bUllo^ 
as  fast  as  Is  feasible  on  solar  energ 
probably  provide  the  most  conserv 
proach  we  could  make  to  procure  all 
ture  energy  needs. 

The  leading  champion  of  solar 
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power  the  House  of  Representatives  is  Rep.  Mike 
McCormack,  of  Washington.  This  seems  odd 
1  ear  on  to  some,  as  he  is  also  a  staunch  champion 
of  nuclear  power.  Be  that  as  It  may,  he  has 
recently  shepherded  through  the  House  the 
first  solar  energy  bill  ever  to  pass  either 
chamber  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  a  bill  to  get 
going  on  one  of  the  six  forms  of  solar  energy 
covered  by  the  Eggers  Panel — the  heating 
and  cooling  of  buildings  using  the  energy 
from  local  sunshine.  The  Senate  had  not 
acted  on  the  McCormack  bill  at  this  writing. 

According  to  the  Eggers  Panel,  a  quarter  of 

all  of  otir  energy  is  presently  used  to  heat  and 

cool  buildings,  while  existing  solar  energy 

technology  could  be  refined  to  supply  from 

a  third  to  half  of  that.  The  panel  of  sclen- 

rent      tists  believed  that  $204  million  spent  over 

the     four  years  could  put  us  in  a  position,  by  1979, 

,    The      to  start  the  commercial  climatlzing  of  buUd- 

spent      ings,  using  the  energy  from  sunshine.  This 

point     would  provide  great  "benefits  In  fuel  saving, 

I  lid  not      reduced  pollution,   and   Independence   from 

power      complex  energy   transmission  and  dlstrlbu- 

could      tion  systems." 

head-         If  brownouts  and   voltage   reduction  cut 
and     your  air  conditioning  this  summer,  remember 
that. 

Finally,  Congress  should  create  an  Im- 
partial U.S.  Department  of  Energy  pronto — 
an  authority  that  would  report  the  unbiased 
facts  on  such  matters  as  the  uranium  sup- 
ply, that  would  in  general  advise  the  govern- 
ment on  energy  without  prejudice  or  favor 
for  any  one  form. 

Until  we  can  get  the  unvarnished  truth 
about  energy  in  all  its  facets,  we  have  no 
business  embarking  on  such  extremely  costly, 
long-range  programs  as  we  are  committed 
to  in  the  nuclear  field.  Professor  Rose  put  It 
this  way  In  the  Scientific  American. 

"The  getting  and  finding  and  distributing 
of  fuels  accounts  directly  for  about  10%  of 
the  nation's  economic  activity.  .  .  .  That  is 
almost  equal  to  all  of  agriculture,  food  proc- 
essing and  food  distribution,  activities  long 
recognized  as  requiring  .  .  .  their  own  depart- 
ment In  the  federal  government.  It  might 
therefore  seem  that  the  development  of  a 
rational,  long-range  energy  policy  would  be 
the  first  order  of  any  nation's  business.  That 
the  US.  never  had  such  a  policy  and  Is  still 
without  one  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  major 
social  failure." 

Below  are  listed  the  members  of  the  Eggers 
Panel  who  reported  to  the  President  on  the 
feasibility  of  solar  power  as  a  major  national 
source  of  energy: 

Alfred  J.  Eggers,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Assistant 
Director  for  Research  Application,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Jim  D.  Andrews.  Energy  Programs  Co- 
ordinator, Naval  Weapons  Center,  China 
Lake,  California. 

Donald  A.  Seattle,  Deputy  Director — Ad- 
vanced Energy  Resetwch  and  Technology  Di- 
vision, National  Science  Foundation.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Walter  Carleton  and  William  A.  Raney, 
both  of  the  National  Program  Staff,  Agri- 
culture Research  Services,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville,  Maryland. 

James  Johnson.  Air  Technology  Branch, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

James  Rannels,  Division  of  Applied  Tech- 
nology, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Ronald  L.  Thomas,  Solar  Systems  Section. 
NASA  Lewis  Re.search  Center,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

William  H.  Woodward,  Director,  Space 
Power  &  Prop.  Division,  Office  of  Aeronautics 
&  Space  Technology,  National  Aeronautics 
&  Space  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 

Robert  Woods,  Executive  Secretary,  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  Research,  U.S  Atomic  Energy 
pt,v,er  in      Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
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TAX  CUT  NOT  A  SOLUTION  TO  OUR 
ECONOMIC  ILLS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
leagues, Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
MoNDALE,  and  other  Senators,  are  again 
dangling  before  the  Senute  the  bait  of  a 
huge  tax  cut  as  the  solution  t-  our  eco- 
nomic ills.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  that 
in  this  case,  political  attractiveness  is 
not  likely  to  constitute  economic  sound- 
ness. 

There  is  no  question  that  parts  of  the 
economy  have  become  severely  de- 
pressed— housing  and  automobiles  are 
the  sectors  most  affected.  Whether  the 
present  situation  constitutes  a  recession 
is  a  semantic  debate  in  which  there  Ls  no 
necessity  to  participate.  The  point  is  that 
we  have  slack  economic  activity  in  cer- 
tain sectors  and  tha.  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mondale  have  responded  with  the 
classic  cure  for  this  situation — a  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  consumer  damand. 

Unfortimately,  our  present  economic 
problems  do  not  fit  the  classic  situation 
and  thus  the  classic  simple  cures  are  not 
lii^ely  to  be  effective.  The  truly  reces- 
sionary aspects  of  the  present  situation 
are  simply  not  due  to  slack  overall  de- 
mand. On  the  contrary,  the  housing  re- 
cession is  largely  a  result  of  high  interest 
rates  caused  by  a  booming  demand  for 
corporate  loans,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  efforts  to  control  infla- 
tion through  the  interest  rate  structure. 
Although  the  automobile  sector  does  suf- 
fer from  slack  demand,  this  is  largely  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  price  increases 
in  gasoline  caused  by  high  oil  demand 
relative  to  supply  and  uncertainty  about 
the  future  petroleum  situation.  Of  course, 
this  energy  situation  has  also  taken  its 
toll  on  the  health  of  the  aviation,  hous- 
ing, petrochemicals,  and  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Except  in  residential  con- 
struction and  sectors  affected  by  energy 
shortages,  however,  real  gross  national 
product  actually  Increased  4.4  percent 
between  first  quarter  1973  and  firet  quar- 
ter 1974. 

Thus,  our  economically  depressed  sec- 
tors are  not  likeiy  to  be  revitalized  by  a 
tax  cut.  Relief  more  specifically  directed 
to  the  problem  areas,  such  as  a  resump- 
tion of  Federal  housing  assistance  and 
public  service  employment  in  certain 
areas,  would  be  a  more  cost-efifective 
means  of  alleviating  our  economic  soft 
spots  than  a  general  tax  cut.  Rather  than 
cure  the  "recession"  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  major  effect  of  a  large  tax  cut 
on  the  national  economic  picture  would 
be  to  aggravate  a  far  greater  threat  to 
our  long-term  economic  well-being — gal- 
loping inflation,  which  in  the  last  few 
months  has  reached  double  digits  and 
the  highest  rates  since  the  Korean  war. 

Major  materials  industries  were  still 
running  above  90  percent  of  capacity  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1974  and  the  capacity 
utilization  ratio  was  still  increasing  for 
most  industries.  Furthermore,  some  in- 
dustries may  have  continued  difficulties 
obtaining  the  energy-related  and  other 
supplies  they  need  to  expand  production. 
Given  this  situation,  there  is  truly  a  risk 
that  the  demand  generated  by  a  large 
tax  cut  would  aggravate  inflation.  The 
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risk  we  would  be  taking  becomes  clearer 
when  one  reflects  that  for  many  tax- 
payers, less  than  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
consumer  prices  wipes  out  the  proposed 
tax  reduction. 

Because  the  effects  of  a  tax  cut  would 
not  appear  for  months,  it  is  true  that  to 
some  extent  the  effects  of  a  tax  cut  can- 
not be  predicted  with  much  certainty. 
Consumer  demand  may  slacken  further 
and  the  economy  by  then  may  be — or 
may  not  be — in  a  better  posture  to  ab- 
sorb the  effects  of  a  tax  cut.  By  the 
same  token,  however,  this  delay  factor 
strengthens  the  probability  that  those 
who  are  suggesting  that  a  tax  cut  would 
bring  an  immediate  uplift  in  the  eco- 
nomic situation  are  misleading  us. 

We  must  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
America  has  already  had  two  large  tax 
cuts  in  the  past  5  years.  There  is  no  way 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  re- 
sponsibly its  growing  social  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people,  largely  sup- 
ported strongly  by  proponents  of  this 
third  tax  cut,  if  it  keeps  cutting  taxes. 

While  I  thus  sympathize  with  the  April 
23  Wasliington  Post  article  that  "the 
most  sensible  thing  to  do  right  now  is 
nothing"  with  respect  to  overall  tax 
levels,  I  also  recognize  that  inflation  has 
severely  eroded  the  relative  si.7e  of  the 
personal  exemption  which  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Mondale  now  seek  to  en- 
large. I  agree  that  adjustments  in  the 
exemption  level  are  called  for.  I  also 
agree  that  an  alternative  tax  credit  to 
help  those  with  low  incomes,  such  as 
the  one  proposed,  should  be  considered. 
Given  the  present  economic  situation, 
however,  any  such  adjustments  abso- 
lutely must  be  offset  promptly  to  a  major 
extent  rather  than  resulting  in  a  large 
net  fiscal  stimulus. 

I  am  currently  reviewing  the  rash  of 
revenue-raising  amendments  which  have 
been  introduced  to  accomplish  this  end. 
Some  of  the  concepts  embraced,  such  as 
an  oil  windfall  profits  tax  with  an  invest- 
ment plowback  provision,  repeal  of  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  and  the  arrange- 
ment which  allows  oil  companies'  pay- 
ments to  Arab  shieks  to  nullify  U.S.  tax 
liability  rather  than  be  counted  as  busi- 
ness expenses,  repeal  of  tax  deferral  in 
connection  with  domestic  international 
sales  corporations  and  the  tightening  of 
a  minimum  tax,  clearly  command  atten- 
tion, but  must  be  weighed  against  the 
drastic  need  for  capital  for  development 
of  energy  resources.  While  the  political 
clamor  for  a  tax  cut  may  make  the  time 
ripe  for  some  of  these  changes,  they  must 
be  made  only  with  fullest  con.sideration 
of  their  hkely  economic  effects,  ivlany  of 
the  "loopholes  '  were  designed  to  pro- 
mote investments  which  would  be  essen- 
tial in  our  quest  to  achieve  long-run 
capacity  expansion  necessary  to  avoid 
continued  "shortage  inflation."  Others 
are  ♦^ilored  to  help  improve  our  inter- 
national economic  position,  which  has 
been  set  back  considerably  by  the  "oil 
tax"  after  drastic  improvement  in  1972 
and  1973.  While  general  expressions  of 
tlie  r.eed  to  encourage  investment  and 
exports  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
continue  unjustifiable  loopholes,  it  will 
be  a  very  difficult  task  to  put  together  an 
economically  sensible  jiackage  of  reforms 


on  the  Senate  floor  which  would  generate 
enough  in  revenues  this  year  to  compen- 
sate adequately  for  the  proposed  tax 
reduction  of  $6.5  billion. 

Rather  the  answer  may  lie  in  a  more 
unpleasant  medicine,  a  moderate  and 
temporarj'  increase  in  revenue  through 
a  surtax  or  rate  increase. 

If  we  can  make  helpful  adjustments  in 
the  tax  system  which  compensate  for 
inflation,  without  augmenting  the  pres- 
ent inflation  problem,  we  should  do  so. 
But  it  is  an  economic  necessity  that  we 
reject  any  proposal  which  adds  fuel  to 
the  already  raging  inflationary  fire  by 
cutting  taxes  drastically,  or  which  con- 
tains ill-considered  tax  "reforms"  ac- 
cepted largely  because  they  would  offset 
a  tax  cut. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  has  come  under 
exceedingly  close  scrutiny.  It  is,  of  course, 
proper  that  all  treaties  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  called  upon  to  ratify  be  closely 
examined.  The  constitutional  power  of 
ratification  which  the  Senate  possesses 
must  be  treated  the  same  as  every  other 
constitutional  power — with  extreme  rev- 
erence. 

But  our  scrutiny  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  been  prolonged  and  redun- 
dant. Those  who  have  opposed  ratifica- 
cation  have  offered  a  multitude  of  argu- 
ments, but  most  of  thees  arguments  have 
been  technical,  focusing  on  very  small 
parts  of  the  convention  and  its  language. 
The  gravity  of  the  ratification  procedure 
demands  that  these  small  parts  be  looked 
at,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  larger 
principles  involved.  The  technical,  small 
parts  of  the  convention  are  properly 
viewed  only  in  the  context  of  the  broader 
principles  that  motivated  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  convention  in  the  first  place. 
Those  opposed  to  the  convention  seem  to 
have  lost  this  broad  perspective.  I  urge 
those  opposed  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion to  consider  it  in  this  light  so  that 
the  prolonged  consideration  of  this  trea- 
ty can  come  to  a  fruitful  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


ROLE  OF  OUR  UNIONS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  debate  today  on  the  role  of  our 
unions  in  our  economy,  and  if  the  role 
that  is  being  played  today  is  the  proper 
one.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  recently  took 
this  debate  to  task,  and  presented  what 
he  termed  "A  New  Look  at  Unionism." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  yet  another 
view  of  the  union  situation  today. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Look  at  Unionism 
(By  Nicholas  von  HolTman) 

They  say  that  when  it  comes  to  labor 
tmions  all  you  have  to  do  with  some  old 
liberals  is  whistle  a  bar  of  Joe  Hill  and  you 
can  tell  'em  to  walk  across  the  Grand  Can- 
yon without  a  rope.  That's  a  bit  of  an  exag- 
gesHtion     The    kicking    around    that    some 


unions  have  given  blacks  and  other  minor- 
ities has  made  old  line  libs  wonder  if  every 
union  and  every  strike  is  an  unalloyed  good. 

Those  who've  escaped  being  victims  of  this 
form  of  dogmatic  sentimentality  may  want 
to  pick  up  on  a  recent  speech  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Mayo  J.  Thompson,  who 
has  been  trying  to  trace  exactly  what  unions 
accomplish  in  t.*ie  light  of  today's  economic 
problems.  It  may  be  time  for  some  new 
legislation.  ' 

Thompson  begins  by  remarking  that  the 
division  of  income  between  capital  and  labor 
hasn't  changed  significantly  since  the  turn 
of  the  century;  about  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
dollars  spent  for  goods  and  services  In 
1900  went  for  wages,  and  roughly  the  same 
percentage  does  today.  Since  the  distribution 
of  wealth  hasn't  changed  much  either,  the 
conservatives  may  be  right  when  they  say 
the  portions  are  the  same — it's  Just  that  the 
pie  is  bigger. 

But  the  unions  haven't  been  getting  a 
larger  piece  for  all  working  people.  Instead, 
in  Thompson's  words.  "They  have  succeeded 
in  getting  larger  shares  for  their  own  mem- 
bers. Roughly  25  per  cent  of  the  country's 
total  workers  belong  to  a  labor  union  .  ,  . 
workers  belonging  to  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful unions  receive  wages  as  much  as  20 
per  cent  above  those  they  would  be  receiving 
in  the  absence  of  the  unions  ...  it  is  ob- 
vious that  those  organizations  are  simply 
"transfering"  money  from  one  group  of  work- 
ers to  another  .  .  .  Union  members'  wages 
are.  in  effect,  subsidized  out  of  the  paychecks 
of  the  country's  non-union  employees." 

There  is  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with 
that.  In  all  Western  societies,  capitalist,  so- 
cialist and  communist,  there  are  sliding  pay 
scales,  all  of  which  arbitrarily  assume  that 
workers  In  some  occupations  should  be  paid 
more  than  workers  in  others.  But  could  the 
inequality  of  compensation  Thompson  points 
out  here  be  eliminated  by  unionizing  all 
workers?  Its  doubtful,  since  the  results 
would  probably  be  not  higher  pay  but  more 
inflntion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  Thompsons 
argument:  He  believes  that  labor  monopolies 
gouge  the  public  penny  for  penny  with  busi- 
ness monopolies.  It  is  estimated  that  mo- 
nopoly capital  steals  about  $40  billion  a  year 
from  the  public;  tf  monopoly  labor  does  the 
same,  we're  talking  big  money,  monev 
enough  to  be  a  significant  factor  in  cur  ever- 
hemorrhaging  infiation. 

Few  statistics  are  collected  on  this  touchy 
subject,  presumably  because  if  we  knew  the 
facts  it  would  make  it  a  little  harder  to  avoid 
doing  something  about  them.  But  the  indi- 
cations are  that  In  certain  Industries  pay 
raises  consistently  outstrip  the  inflation  and 
productivity. 

Why  would  management  permit  itself  to 
sign  such  wage  agreements?  Because  in  an 
industry  with  a  labor  monopoly  the  man- 
agement doesn't  have  to  fear  a  non-union 
competitor  paying  realistic  wages  and  charg- 
ing lower  prices. 

The  best  situation  for  both  is  when  mo- 
nopoly capital  can  embrace  monopoly  labor 
"iou  see  that  in  the  automobile  business. 
Henry  Ford  lectures  us  about  free  enterprise, 
but  if  you  had  a  free  market,  he  couldn't 
raise  his  prices  when  his  sales  drop.  That's 
what  they've  been  doing  In  the  car  business. 

Apparently  a  union  can  be  used  as  a  de- 
vice by  management  to  get  around  the  an:i- 
trxist  laws.  That  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the 
steel  industry,  where  you  have  a  nvimber  of 
ostensibly  competing  companies  who  can  use 
the  mechanisms  of  industry-wide  collective 
bargaining  to  rig  prices  and  run  the  cartel. 
The  last  steel  contract  reads  like  a  Viking 
blood  oath  between  tmion  and  management 
to  go  commit  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and  we 
haven't  even  talked  about  the  tarills  and  sub- 
sidies. 
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Many   unions  don't   have   a  monoj^ly 
anything     like     It.     Chavez's 
workers  don't,  the  mine  workers  In 
c  mty  don't  and  the  Parah   pants 
could  never  have  won  their  fight  wltjiout 
large,  industry-wide  union.  Just  as 
dustries.   for   good   cause   and   bad, 
empted  from  the  antitrust  laws,  so 
some  unions  be.  But  the  Inflationary 
may  have  their  oower  cut  back. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Committee,  under  the  capable 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Williams  and  Pell,  for  its  excellen : 
formance  in  guiding  the  Senate 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Elemental^? 
Secondary    Education    Amendmenfts 
1974.    What    could   have   been   a 
drawn-out  debate  was  simplified 
week's     discussion     primarily 
months  of  careful  preparation  and 
cussion  by  the  committee  membei^ 
staff. 

I  must  say  I  was  especially  im 
with  the  committee's  efforts  to  curtail 
usurpation  of  legislative  powers 
executive  branch  of  Government,  a 
tice  which  has  been  so  deeply  felt 
cent  years  by  the  educators  of  our 
try.  Education  programs  have 
powerless  victim  of  impoundment 
the  Nixon  administration,  and 
often    newly    enacted    programs 
failed  to  get  off  the  ground,  sim 
cause  the  executive  branch  woul  I 
promulgate  the  necessary  regulations. 

Under   the    Senate   bill,   special 
cautions  have  been  taken  to  avert 
confrontations    between    the 
and  the  President.  In  many 
this  legislation  mandates  that 
sional  action  is  necessary  to 
disapprove  departmental  decisions 
sure  that  such  actions  are  in 
rence  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I   was  pleased  also  with  the 
decision  to  continue  the  impact  aic 
gram,  a  program  which  the  adminlst 
tion  had  proposed  to  phase  out 
thirds  of  the  land  in  Idaho  is  ow 
the    Federal    Goverrmient,    and 
quently  there  is  not  a  large  property 
base  upon  which  to  draw.  The 
Law  874  program,  which  provides 
eral  aid  to  schooLs  in  areas  impactfed 
a  large  amount  of  Federal  activitj 
in    past   years   provided   the 
funds  to  keep  many  Idaho  school 
tricts  afloat,  compensating  them  for 
tax  loss  on  public  lands. 

The  Senate  was  also  able  to  reacjh 
agreement — acceptable    to    both 
and     rural     States — on     the 
formula  for  title  I  ESEA  fimds, 
di^^advantaged  students.  Although 
percent  hold  harmless  level  of  funjls 
local  educational  agencies  was 
as  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
sicfti.  the  Senate  added  a  special 
authorizing  $35  million  for 
those  local  school  districts  whose 
of  funds  is  less  than  90  percent  o 
amount    received    during    the 
year,  and  for  whom  this  decline  in 
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would  create  a  problem  in  carrying  out 
their  education  program.  In  Idaho,  this 
provision  would  be  of  particular  assist- 
ance to  Blaine,  Boise,  Caribou,  Clark  and 
Lemhi  counties  as  these  Idaho  counties 
are  suffering  the  greatest  loss  in  funds 
under  the  recent  switch  from  the  1960 
census  figures  to  the  1970  census  figures 
in  computing  title  I  aid.  Whereas  we 
must  insure  that  these  funds  are  directed 
to  serve  the  needy,  we  must  also  insure 
that  the  absence  of  these  funds  in  pre- 
viously funded  districts  does  not  severely 
handicap  the  educational  process. 

Another  change  important  to  my  State 
was  the  relnstitution  of  part  C  which 
provides  special  grants  for  areas  with  an 
exceptionally  high  concentration  of  poor 
children.  Seven  Idaho  counties  will  qual- 
ify for  some  $115,000  in  fimds  from  these 
grants.  Those  counties  included  will  be 
Ada,  Bannock,  Bingham,  Bonneville, 
Canyon,  Kootenai  and  Twin  Palls. 

The  Senate  legislation  greatly  expands 
the  handicapped  education  program,  a 
move  which  is  desperately  needed  if  we 
are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  education 
rights  of  handicapped  persons.  Several 
other  vital  areas  of  education  have  been 
given  special  emphasis  also — among 
these,  bilingual  education,  including  vo- 
cational training,  career  education,  and 
reading  programs.  Of  special  Interest  to 
me  was  the  adoption  of  funding  for  com- 
munity school  projects,  legislation  which 
I  have  authored  in  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. Successful  community  education 
programs  underway  in  Idaho  have  of- 
fered everything  from  tax  counseling  for 
the  elderly  to  continuing  education 
courses  for  the  entire  community. 

Included  in  the  bill  are  restrictions  on 
the  busing  of  school  children  to  insure 
that  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  child  is  our  primary  concern.  At  the 
same  time,  these  restrictions  are  limited 
to  the  bounds  of  our  Constitution  which 
insures  all  children  equal  education  op- 
portunities. 

I  believe  the  Senate  has  produced  a 
strong,  viable,  workable  bill — one  which 
would  revitalize  our  education  system.  As 
a  progressive  nation,  we  must  constantly 
update  our  programs  to  keep  pace  with 
our  advanced  technology.  In  doing  so, 
however,  we  must  remember  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  past  experience  and 
rework  the  success  of  the  past  with  the 
innovation  of  the  new.  We  must  reweave 
our  educational  policy  of  the  sixties  to 
conform  to  the  seventies. 

Nothing  brings  this  more  to  mind  than 
my  recent  visit  to  the  small  community 
of  Yellow  Pine,  Idaho,  where  I  attended 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school  bell.  Yel- 
low Pine  houses  the  epitome  of  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  that  has  grown  to  be 
the  symbol  of  free  public  education  in 
America.  Grades  one  through  eight  are 
taught  in  a  one-room  building  by  one 
teacher,  and  the  entire  community  ex- 
presses pride  in  both  their  school  and 
the  education  their  children  receive.  In 
adopting  new  programs.  Congress  must 
allow  for  a  flexibility  which  wUl  accom- 
modate my  friends  in  Yellow  Pine  as  well 
as  the  students  in  downtown  Los  Ange- 
les. The  little  red  schoolhouse  is  still 
a  vital  part  of  our  educational  system 
and  It  is  a  link  to  the  past  that  must 
be  retained. 


We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
early  colonial  period  when  education  was 
just  a  privilege  of  the  wealthy — when 
the  sons  of  the  rich  were  schooled  in 
philosophy  and  theory  while  the  sons  of 
the  w^orking  class  were  apprentices  in 
the  trades  of  their  fathers.  Education 
is  now  available  to  all  the  children  of 
our  land,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  eco- 
nomic status. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  America  is  a 
gieat  Nation  because  her  people  are  edu- 
cated, for  only  where  you  have  an  edu- 
cated electorate,  can  you  maintain  a 
democracy  such  as  ours. 

If  enacted,  the  Senate  bill  would  do 
much  to  enhance  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  hold  tight  to  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  adopted  when  the  time 
comes  to  reach  a  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  We  must  not  aban- 
don our  pursuit  of  quality  education  for 
all  Americans. 


BAD  DAYS  FOR  CATTLEMEN 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  talking  to  my  many  friends 
in  the  cattlegrowing  business  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  These  are  hardy 
men,  independent  and  used  to  the  va- 
garies of  bad  weather,  sick  calves,  and  an 
up-and-down  marketplace.  They  do  not 
ask  for  favors  and  they  rarely  complain. 
They  are  proud  of  their  contribution  to 
the  health  and  nutrition  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  world. 

But,  these  men,  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
face  grave  troubles,  perhaps  the  worst  in 
20  years,  some  of  the  veterans  in  the  field 
tell  me.  They  are  caught  in  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  threatens  ot  bank- 
rupt many  of  the  smaller  outfits.  I  had 
a  call  recently  from  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous cattlegrowers,  who  told  me : 

I  can  probably  take  a  beating  this  year,  and 
even  the  next,  ttecause  I've  done  real  well  the 
past  30  years,  but  a  lot  of  the  littler  producers 
are  going  to  go  out  of  biLslness  If  things  don't 
Improve  soon. 

I  have  already  joined  \i1th  several  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  reinstate 
the  1964  import  quotas  to  help  our  do- 
mestic cattlegrowing.  I  hope  to  Initiate 
more  action  in  the  very  near  future.  But, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to  tell 
the  noncattlegrowing  public  is  the  ills  of 
the  cattlegrowers  today  will  be  the  short- 
ages of  tomorrow.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In    Colorado,    Bad   Days   for   a   Cattleman 
(By  BUI  Hosokawa) 

Denver. — Ken  Monfort,  whose  Colorado- 
based  company  Is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  grain-fattened  cattle,  sold  a  steer 
one  day  recently  and  Instead  of  making  a 
profit  he  lost  (125. 

What  worries  Mr.  Monfort  Is  that  he  has 
180,000  bead  of  cattle  In  his  feedlots  and  he's 
going  to  have  to  market  most  of  them  at  a 
loss — probably  not  as  much  as  $125  apiece— 
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if  conditions  don't  change.  Meanwhile,  every 
one  of  these  animals  is  munching  about  a 
dollar's  worth  of  grain  every  24  hours.  It  costs 
Mr.  Monfort  $180,000  a  day  just  to  feed  his 
cattle. 

In  the  most  recent  quarter  of  his  fiscal 
year,  Mr.  Monforfs  cattle-feeding  operations, 
around  the  town  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  lost  nearly 
$9  2  million.  Profits  from  the  company's  other 
divisions  and  a  substantial  tax  break 
trimmed  the  loss  to  $3.8  million. 

Even  so,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  situation 
conducive  to  sound  sleep  at  night.  It  also 
demonstrates  how  sensitively  one  remote 
segment  of  the  United  States  economy,  the 
beef  Industry,  is  linked  to  the  world-wide 
economy. 

The  steer  on  which  Mr.  Monfort  lost  $125 
was  purchased  half  a  year  ago  from  a  Texas 
rancher  for  53  cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof. 
Since  it  weighed  700  pounds,  the  cost  was 
$371.  Last  fall,  after  the  beef  boycott  ended, 
the  future  looked  bright  for  the  cattle  busi- 
ness and  an  Investment  of  $371  for  this  calf 
appeared  to  be  sound. 

By  the  time  the  calf  gained  400  pounds  to 
reach  ideal  msirketing  weight,  Mr.  Monfort's 
computers  told  hijn  it  had  cost  $216  in  feed, 
wages,  interest  and  other  outlays.  That  aver- 
ages out  to  54  cents  for  each  pound  of 
growth. 

Adding  the  original  investment  to  the  cost 
of  fattening  the  steer,  Mr.  Monfort  had  spent 
$587  to  produce  this  1,100-pound  animal  for 
market. 

•  But  when  he  sold  the  steer  the  market  had 
weakened  so  badly  that  he  was  paid  only  42 
cents  a  pound,  or  $462.  Instead  of  realizing  a 
profit  for  his  work,  time  and  investment,  he 
bad  lost  $125. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  cattlemen  to  buy 
high  and  sell  low.  That's  part  of  the  risk 
of  a  volatile  business. 

"We've  taken  beatings  before,  but  this  Is 
the  biggest  loss  In  my  experience,"  says 
Mr.  Monfort,  a  former  Colorado  state  leg- 
islator. "Our  situation  Is  typical  of  the  entire 
Industry.  We  just  happen  to  be  the  biggest." 

What   caused   the   trouble?    Many   things. 

For  one,  there  was  that  grain  deal  that 
sent  United  States  surpluses  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Suddenly  American  reserves  had 
vanished.  Buyers  began  to  bid  up  the  price, 
and  the  cost  of  feed  nearly  doubled. 

Then  there  was  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
the  sudden  rise  in  retail  gasoline  prices. 
Americans  reduced  their  traveling.  That 
meant  they  didn't  eat  steaks  in  restavirants 
the  way  they  used  to. 

Auto  workers  were  laid  off.  Their  wives  fed 
their  families  chicken  or  canned  tuna  rather 
than  sirloins. 

Britain  used  to  buy  nearly  all  of  Mr. 
Monfort's  beef  kidneys.  But  British  foreign- 
currency  reserves  had  to  be  diverted  to  pay 
for  expensive  petroleum.  The  kidneys  are  now 
sold  to  pet-food  manufacturers  for  one-third 
the  former  price. 

Affluent  Japanese  have  developed  a  taste 
for  Colorado  beef.  But  when  Japan  had  to 
double  payments  for  oil  to  keep  her  Industry 
going,  there  was  precious  little  foreign  ex- 
change for  imported  sukiyakl  meat. 

Many  smaller  cattle  feeders,  less  soundly 
financed  than  Mr.  Monfort,  are  cutting  back 
or  going  out  of  business.  They  cannot  afford 
the  risks  on  top  of  paying  as  much  as  14  per 
cent  interest  on  their  loans. 

At  Brush,  Colo.,  Irvln  "Whltey"  Weisbart 
Is  shutting  down  the  feedlot  his  father 
opened  40  years  ago.  "We  were  going  to  close 
it  anyway,"  he  says,  "but  the  current  situa- 
tion speeded  up  our  plans." 

Cattlemen  are  retrenching  all  along  the 
line.  What  the  public  doesn't  realize  is  that 
it  takes  28  to  30  months  for  beef  to  move 
from  breeding  farm  to  retailer.  The  calves 
that  aren't  being  conceived  today  won't  be 
on  the  meat  counters  two  and  a  half  years 
from  now. 


FERTILIZER  AND  FOOD 
AVAILABILITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  very  compelling  article, 
"K  We  Hog  the  Fertilizer  .  .  .."  in  the 
May  26  issue  of  the  Washington  Star- 
News. 

The  article  points  out  the  critical  im- 
portance of  both  the  price  and  avail- 
ability of  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  shortages  in  countries  such 
as  Pakistan  and  India  have  brought  in- 
creasing pressures  on  already  meager 
food  supplies.  Food  prices  are  estimated 
to  have  increased  by  30  percent  during 
the  past  year  in  Pakistan.  With  reduced 
availabilities  of  public  law  480  food  com- 
modities, fertilizer  becomes  a  life  and 
death  matter. 

This  article  highlights  the  need  to  in- 
crease fertilizer  production.  It  also  points 
up  the  need  to  establish  a  food  reserve 
system  to  deal  with  crisis  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
be  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

If  We  Hoc  the  Fertilizer  .  .  . 
(By  Richard  Critchfield) 

Islamabad.— The  American  housewife  who 
is  worried  about  her  rising  food  bill  might 
well  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  In 
Pakistan. 

Here  Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto, 
afraid  of  virban  rioting.  Is  doing  his  best  to 
hold  down  food  prices  after  a  30  percent 
rise  this  past  year.  This  is  not  news,  of 
course,  since  virtually  every  other  Asian 
country  Is  faced  with  the  same  runaway  In- 
flation and  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

What  hurts  most  is  that  to  keep  prices 
down  in  the  cities,  Bhutto  must  also  keep 
prices  down  that  are  paid  to  some  4  million 
farm  families.  And  with  the  price  of  such 
nitrogen-based  fertilizer  as  urea  having 
risen  from  $40  a  ton  In  1971  to  $260  a  ton 
now,  lower  prices  'or  farm  products  could 
mean  a  lot  of  Pakistani  farmers  will  be  forced 
to  grow  a  lot  less  grain  from  now  on. 

The  consequences  would  be  familiar:  Short 
supplies  anywhere  affect  the  supply  equation 
everywhere.  The  inevitable  bidding  and  es- 
calation of  prices  follows. 

So  far,  Pakistani  farmers  have  not  cur- 
tailed their  output.  The  annual  wheat  har- 
vest is  still  being  gathered  on  the  Punjab 
Plain,  one  of  the  earth's  great  breadbaskets, 
which  extends  from  the  Pakistani  capital  of 
Islamabad  down  to  the  Indian  capital  of 
Delhi.  Pakistan  has  been  hoping  for  a  record 
harvest  of  8.5  million  tons.  India,  hit  by 
wheat  rust  disease,  fears  it  will  get  only  40 
million  tons  of  an  expected  48  million  ton 
harvest. 

Most  experts  believe  that  with  enough 
fertilizer  and  proper  technology,  Pakistan 
could  produce  12  million  tons  of  wheat  each 
year  and  India  60  million  tons.  Such  a  total 
of  72  million  tons  would  nearly  match  the 
record  76  million  tons  of  wheat  hoped  to  be 
harvested  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
October,  the  biggest  in  history.  Of  this,  41 
million  should  be  available  for  export  or 
stockpiling. 

Together  these  harvests  hold  an  important 
key  to  global  inflation. 

More  than  anything  else.  It  is  the  un- 
precedented tripling  of  wheat  prices  and  the 
doubling  of  soybeans,  animal  feed  and  beef 
prices  over  the  past  two  years  that  produced 
the  14  percent  rise  in  American  grocery  prices 
In  1973,  a  rise  that  probably  will  be  matched 
in  1974. 


If  prices  are  lo  fall  for  the  American  house- 
wife, they  must  fnll  on  the  world  market 
first,  and  this  mer.:.^  that  not  only  the  United 
States  and  Canad  ,.  'jut  also  a  few  key  regions 
like  the  Punjab  Pl.-.ln.  must  produce  all  the 
gr..in  they  caff. 

North  American  production  alone  may 
bring  some  relief  this  year.  U.S.  farmers  ar« 
plaiiting  6  percent  more  land  than  last  year, 
bringing  a  to'tal  of  340  million  acres  under 
the  plough,  t!-.e  highest  in  18  years.  But  n.ot 
even  last  year's  record  crop  stopped  prices 
from  soaring,  or  demand  from  devouring 
much  of  The  worlds  grain  reserves.  By  June, 
world  wheat  stocks  will  stand  at  only  one- 
third  the  level  of  four  years  ago — and  today 
there  are  300  million  more  mouths  to  feed. 

American  farmers  this  year  are  spending  an 
extra  $1.8  billion  on  fertilizer,  50  percent 
more  than  in  1973.  They  are  bidding  up  and 
buying  up  the  limited  supplies  that  could 
be  better' used  in  poor  countries  like  India 
and  Pakistan.  A  ton  of  fertilizer  on  a  virgin 
field  in  Pakistan  can  push  up  wheat  yields 
by  about  10  tons,  on  a  normal  field  five  tons. 
But  the  more  fertilizer  supplied,  the  smaller 
the  extra  crop.  This  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns means  that  the  world  food  supply  will 
be  held  down  this  year  as  the  rich  farms  of 
the  United  St.ates  and  Europe  are  over-fer- 
tilized at  the  expense  of  the  developing 
world. 

This  is  not  in  the  interest  of  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  American  housewife.  Pakistan  is 
one  place  where  food  production,  if  Bhutto 
lifted  all  price  controls  and  enough  fertilizer 
were  available,  could  be  expanded  very 
quickly.  Wheat  production  has  risen  from 
3.8  million  tons  in  1965  to  8.5  million  tons 
this  year  and  rice  from  nothing  to  2.4  million 
tons  ( most  of  the  rice  is  exported ) . 

Everything  is  ready  to  go — if  Pakistan  gets 
the  cash,  credit,  fertilizer  and  technical  as- 
sistance it  needs.  It  now  has,  In  what  was  a 
virtual  desert  50  years  ago.  33  million  acres 
Irrigated  by  a  10,6oO-mlle  canal  system  and 
120.000  tubewells,  the  largest  single  Irrigated 
area  in  the  world.  Two-thirds  of  it  is  threat- 
ened by  waterlogging  and  sallnatlon  but  cor- 
rective technology  exists  and  Pakistan  is  in- 
vesting 8500  million  to  reclaim  14  million 
acres  over  the  next  seven  years. 

Just  since  1967,  35,000  tractors,  5.000 
threshing  machines  and  200  combines  have 
been  introduced.  Pakistan's  American- 
financed  wheat  research  laboratories,  to- 
gether with  those  of  India,  are  now  the  most 
advanced  In  the  world.  Next  year  Tarbella, 
the  world's  largest  earthfilled  dam,  with  more 
hydroelectric  power  than  Aswan,  will  come 
on  line. 

Pakistan,  now  shorn  of  Bangladesh,  is  a 
land  of  69.5  million  people  in  an  area  of  300,- 
000  square-«Tlles,  with  no  more  than  4  million 
farm  families  in  60.000  villages,  cultivating 
47.5  million  acres.  That  Is  a  favorable  man- 
land  ratio  for  Asia. 

Productivity  is  still  very  low.  If  things  go 
moderately  well,  most  foreign  experts  be- 
lieve Pakistan  can  double  its  production  of 
wheat,  rice,  cotton  and  sugar  within  10  years. 
Reform  is  required:  Bhutto  has  reduced  land 
ceilings  from  250  to  150  acres  but  he  needs 
to  bring  them  down  in  line  with  the  50-acre 
limit  Imposed  in  Iran,  and  the  30  acres  of 
India.  Farm  wages  need  to  be  raised  from  a 
present  pitiful  50  cents  a  day.  Primary  edu- 
cation must  be  spread  among  a  rural  popu- 
lation that  still  is  88  percent  Illiterate. 

Immediately.  Bhutto  needs  to  lift  present 
controls  so  that  his  farmers  can  make  enough 
money  to  buy  higher-priced  fertilizer  and 
really  go  to  town  and  grow  more  food.  Philip- 
pine President  Ferdinand  Marcos  has  done 
this,  accepting  a  40  percent  price  rise  in  the 
cities  while  allowing  farmers  to  double  and 
triple  their  earnings  because  of  record-high 
world  commodity  prices. 

Unfortunately,  little  of  Asia's  rice  produc- 
tion  can   be   available   for  export;    as   it   Is, 
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production  is  not  keeping  up  with 
tion  growth.  Since  wheat  and  rice 
two  basic  foods,  any  appreciable  rls< 
world  food  supply  has  to  come  in 

liclf-sufficieucy    in    food    remains 
ai<d-go  in  the  Soviet  Union,  antf  Chl)i 
ni'.lioMs  now  are  being  told  to  "eat  a 
fvil  less  each  meal."  That  leaves  the 
Plain  as  one  great  hope  for  the  hungry- 
Ejpecially  Important  to  the  world  at 
ti.li    part    of    the    plain    which    lies 
;'.-iki.?tan,  since  India  Is  hard  put  to 
own  millions  in  any  case,  and 
remain  so  in  the  foreseeable  future 

Bi.t  Pakistani  output,  if  Bhutto 
more  afraid  of  angry  urban  mobs  th 
village  farmers,  is  in  danger  of  decli 
rising.  Two  years  ago  Bhutto  wo\ild 
had  to  choose  between  village  and 
then  could  have  obtained  U.S.  PL480 
wheat  at  concessional  prices  Paklstap 
afford,  and  kept  his  restless  cities 
allowing  farm  prices  to  rise  so 
afford  the  fertilizer  they  need  (If  it  wi 
able). 

What  happened  is  that  two  years  a 
Ident  Nixon  and  Agriculture 
Butz  quietly  ended  U.S.  policy  of 
huge  corn  and  wheat  surpluses  anc 
farmers  to  keep  60  million  acres 
low,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
a  year.  Today  there  are  no  more 
stocks  to  be  financed — and  no  PL480 
either — and  the  upward  surge  of  wor 
has  pushed  American  commercial 
ports  up  to  818  billion  a  year,  double 
amount,  taking  the  federal  govern 
of  the  grain  business  altogether. 

This  has  reversed  the  U.S.  balance 
ments  deficit  and  farm  subsidies 
the   taxpayer   only   one-eighth   of 
amount. 

But    developing    countries    like 
have  been  left  high  and  dry.  Wltho*t 
wheat  they  have  no  way  to  combs  t 
inflation   without   hurting   the   rur^l 
producing    population.    Although 
peasantry  In  most  Asian  countries 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  total 
the  restless  urban  poor  that  topple 
ments    and    keep    political    leaden 
nights. 

Urban   polities'^  aside,    the    1 
qxilrements   of    food    production 
Bhutto  to  raise  farm  prices  before 
wheat  planting  season,  probably  In 
and  risk  the  food  price  rise  sure  to 
United    Nations    food    conference 
called  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
for  November  to  try  and  find  som( 
make  wheat  reserves  available  to 
tries,  but  this  will  be  too  late  to 
tan  this  year. 

And  if  Pakistan  loses,  so  dees  the 
housewife. 
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KANSAS  WINTER  WHEAT  S'  ?AMP 

tike 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
opportunity  to  call  the  Senate' 
tion  to  the  forthcomins  issuancp 
third    in    a    series    of 
stamps  honoring  rural  America. 

The  first  stamp  in  this  seri( 
lighted  the  centennial  of  the  Ar*:us 
tie  breed's  establishment  in  Atr  erica 
Victoria.  Kans.  And  as  further 
tion  of  Kansas'  impoi-tance  to 
can  agriculture  this  third  stamr, 
ing  the  centennial  of  the  famous 
w  inter  wheat,  will  be  issued  in 
Kans.,  on  August  16, 

This  is  a  uniquely 
stamp.  In  addition  to  commeihorating 
tlie  variety  of  grain  which  established 
the  bases  for  Kansas'  niclcnaiie,  "the 
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Wheat  State,"  it  was  designed  by  John 
Falter,  originally  of  Atchison,  Kans. 
Many  of  Mr.  Falter's  Kansas  scenes  were 
cherished  by  millions  as  they  appeared 
on  covers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
And  liis  selection  as  the  stamp's  artist  is 
particularly  appropriate,  Hillsboro  is 
also  the  hometown  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral E,  T.  Klassen  who  is  expected  to  be 
a  leading  participant  in  the  festivities 
surrounding  the  stamps  issuance. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  taking  part 
in  the  Kansas  wheat  stamp's  first  day  of 
issue  ceremonies,  as  are  many  others  in 
Kansas,  Hillsboro,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

To  provide  the  Senate  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  Kansas  winter  wheat  and  the 
people  who  brought  it  to  this  country,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  June  12  Washington-Star  News 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Winter  Wheat 
(By  Belmont  Paries) 
The  hard  winter  wheat  that  made  Kansas 
the  granary  of  America  reached  the  Middle 
West  in  the  baggage  of  German -speaking  Im- 
migrants from  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia. 

The  third  stamp  in  the  Rural  America 
series,  to  be  issued  Aug.  16  at  Hillsboro.  Kan- 
sas, marks  the  centennial  of  their  arrival. 

The  Mennonite  brethren  came  to  the  west- 
ern prairies  of  the  United  States  In  an  In- 
creasing flood  in  the  decade  after  1873.  They 
were  followers  of  the  Dutch  priest  Menno 
Simons,  a  remnant  of  the  radical  Anabap- 
tist wing  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  who 
had  fled  religious  persecution  in  HoUand  in 
the  16th  century  to  settle  the  wild  Vistula 
border  of  Prussia  and  Poland. 

Two  things  set  these  "plain  people"  apart 
from  their  neighbors.  They  were  superb 
farmers  and  they  would  serve  In  no  king's 
army.  Alarmed  by  the  growing  militarization 
of  Prussia  and  encouraged  by  Catherine  the 
Great's  promise  of  free  land,  religious  tol- 
erance and  freedom  from  conscription,  many 
of  them  had  moved  to  the  unbroken  steppes 
of  the  Ukraine  In  the  1700s.  In  the  next  90 
years,  with  the  help  of  a  hardy  strain  of 
wheat  they  caUed  "Turkey  Red."  they  had 
made  southern  Russia  the  granary  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But  in  1870  Czar  Alexander  II  Imposed 
military  conscription  on  the  foreign  settle- 
ment* within  Russia's  borders,  and  It  was 
time  for  the  Mennonltea  to  move  again.  They 
had  heard  tales  of  the  American  Middle  West, 
and  an  official  delegation  came  to  see  for 
themselves  in  1873.  They  were  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  had  pushed  across  Kansas  to  the  Colo- 
rado border  and  had  nearly  3  million  acres 
of  land  grants  from  the  state  available  for 
sale  along  Its  tracks. 

Some  Mennonltes  from  the  eastern  United 
States  were  already  In  Kansas,  and  Bemhard 
Warkentln  of  the  Molotschna  settlement, 
who  later  cooperated  with  Mark  A.  Carleton 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  spreading 
the  use  of  hard  winter  wheat,  had  set  up  a 
grist  mill  at  Halstead  befwe  the  first  orga- 
nized group  arrived.  Thirty-four  families  of 
163  persons  from  Annenfeld  n  the  Crimea 
reached  Marion  County  In  central  Kansas  on 
Aug.  16,  1874,  and  founded  the  village  of 
Gnadenau  on  7,680  acres  purchased  from  the 
Santa  Pe.  Nearly  every  family  had  with  It 
small  amounts  of  Turkey  Ret"  seed  wheat. 

Other  groups  followed  to  settle  In  Marion 
and  McPherson  counties.  In  Nebraska  and  as 


far  north  as  Canada's  Manitoba.  German 
Lutherans  and  Catholics  from  Russia  also 
Joined  the  migration.  It  soon  became  obvious 
to  their  American  neighbors  that  the  bearded 
foreigners  not  only  worked  vmcommonly  hard 
but  they  were  growing  a  hardy  drought-re- 
sisting high-yield  wheat.  In  a  few  years 
Kansas  was  producing  million-acre  crops  and 
wheat  was  the  most  important  element  in  the 
slate's  economy. 

The  stamp  design,  a  wheat  field  extending 
to  the  horizon,  with  a  railroad  engine  pulling 
a  tender  and  two  cars  of  the  kind  that  car- 
ried the  Immigrants  to  the  railroad  grant 
lands.  Is  the  work  of  John  Palter  of  Philadel- 
phia, whose  grandparents  were  Nebraska 
wheat  farmers, 

Frank  J.  Waslick  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  prepared  the  model  for  the 
engravers,  John  S.  Wallace  for  the  picture 
and  Kenneth  C.  Wlram  for  the  lettering.  The 
stamps  are  being  printed  by  a  combination 
of  lithography  and  recess  engraving,  with 
yellow  and  red,  blue  and  brown  applied  In 
offset  presses  and  green,  blue  and  black  added 
in  a  single  pass  through  a  Glori  intaglio 
press,  the  lO-cent  stamps  will  be  Issued  In 
post  office  panes  of  50  with  one  plate  number. 

Addressed  envelopes  for  first  day  cancella- 
tion, with  remittance  for  the  cost  of  the 
stamps,  may  be  sent  to  "Kansas  Wheat 
Stamp.  Postmaster.  Hillsboro.  Kans.  67063." 
The  request  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  Aug.  16. 


AT  91,  MRS.  RIGBY  IS  TALENT  SHOW 
WINNER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Idaho  Office  on  Aging — working  with 
the  Office  of  Special  Projects  at  Boise 
State  University  and  the  Idaho  Commis- 
sion on  the  Arts — has  established  a  new 
and  very  welcome  tradition. 

On  the  eve  of  the  annual  State  con- 
ference on  aging,  these  three  sponsors 
each  year  conduct  a  talent  show  for  older 
Americans.  Every  participant  is  the  win- 
ner of  an  earlier,  regional  competition. 
The  final  statewide  event  is  a  contest  of 
champions. 

This  year,  the  Idaho  State  Senior  Citi- 
zen Talent  Show  was  held  in  the  College 
of  Southern  Idaho,  and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  on  hand. 

It  was  a  happy  occasion,  both  for  the 
audience  and  the  performers.  More 
than  that,  it  was  memorable.  It  made  me 
all  the  more  convinced  that  greater  ef- 
forts should  be  made  throughout  the 
Nation  to  provide  similar  opportunities 
for  older  persons  to  show  ofif  performing 
know-how  which  may  have  been  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  decades  or  per- 
haps acquired  only  recently,  during  re- 
tirement years. 

The  talent  show  was  only  one  part  of  a 
Senior  Citizens  Festival  of  Arts  which 
also  included  displays,  exhibits,  and  dem- 
onstrations of  talents  and  skills.  To  get 
from  the  auditorium  where  the  confer- 
ence and  talent  show  was  held  to  the  arts 
and  craft  display,  many  of  the  visitors, 
yoimg  or  old,  rode  in  golf  carts  provided 
by  the  college. 

All  in  all.  the  festival  was  a  lively  oc- 
casion, one  which  offers  a  model  for  other 
States. 

No  other  State,  however,  could  be  as 
fortunate  In  having  so  admirable  an  over- 
all, first  place  winner. 

That  honor  went  to  Pearl  Rigby  of  St. 
Anthony.  Mrs.  Rigby  is  91  years  old.  She 
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is  the  mother  of  5  children,  18  grand- 
children, and  59  great-grandchildren, 
ai-.d  16  great-great-grandchildren. 

For  20  years,  following  an  automobile 
injury,  Mrs.  Rigby  has  been  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  She  does  all  of  her  house- 
work by  herself. 

At  the  talent  show,  from  her  wheel- 
chair, Mrs.  Rigby  gave  a  humorous  read- 
ing which  she  addressed  to  "her  poor  sis- 
ters of  misery." 

Her  subject  was  "Women's  Libera- 
tion." 

It  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  spirited  ren- 
dition. One  of  the  reasons  for  her  skill, 
perhaps,  is  that  she  gave  her  first  reading 
at  the  age  of  6.  And  so  she  has  had  85 
years  to  practice. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Rigby  drew  from  a  rich 
source  of  experience  and  far-reaching 
memory  to  entertain  other  generations, 
so  did  other  participants  in  the  talent 
show. 

Ml".  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  names  be  listed  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List    of    Talent   Show    Winners 

1st  Place  Winner:  Titus  'White  (Saxaphone 
Solos).  Lewlston  Area  Regional  Contest. 

2nd  Place  Winner:  Sliver  'Valley  Trio  (In- 
strumental), Coeur  d'Alene  Area  Regional 
Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  Dave  Mitchell  (Read- 
ing), Twin  Falls  Area  Regional  Contest. 

2nd  Place  Winner:  Norah  Ross  (Irish  Jig), 
Pocatello  Area  Regional  Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  Pearl  Rigby  (Reading), 
Idaho  Falls  Area  Regional  Contest, 

2nd  Place  Winner  (Alternate)  :  Marvin 
Brown  (Sax  Solos),  Payette  Area  Regional 
Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  Mt.  Home  Musical  Mis- 
fits, Boise  Ai-ca  Regional  Contest. 

2nd  Place  Winner:  Zora  Warner  (Organ 
Solos) ,  Lewlston  Area  Regional  Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  CecUe  Chambers  (Violin 
Solos),  Pocatello  Area  Regional  Contest. 

2nd  Place  Winner:  Dr.  A.  H.  Slmmoiis 
(Reading),  Boise  Arer  Regional  Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  FYed  Haun  (Instru- 
mental Group) ,  Payette  Area  Regional  Con- 
test. 

2nd  Place  'Winner:  Bulah  Chlsham  (Vocal 
Solo) ,  Twin  Falls  Area  Regional  Contest. 

1st  Place  Winner:  Alexander's  Ragtime 
Band,  Coeur  d'Alene  Area  Regional  Contest 

2nd  Place  Winner:  Onlta  Hoflf  (Marimba 
Solos) .  Idaho  Falls  Area  Regional  Contest. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
continues  to  overspend,  oblivious  to  the 
consequences.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  Dorma  A.  Thompson.  She  paints  a 
very  vivid  picture  which  each  of  my  col- 
leagues should  see.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
V  s  follows : 

A  "Hinterland"  Plea  on  Taxes 
(By  Donna  A.  Thompson) 
SpHiNornxD,  Mo. — For  a  long  time  I  have 
been  thinking  about  telling  you,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman and  Mr.  Senator,  what  your  con- 
stituents   are    thinking— things    you    never 
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hear.  We  want  to  know  how  you  are  going  to 
cut  taxes  when  you  continue  to  make  larger 
and  larger  appropriations. 

■you  say,  "We'll  cut  the  Government  pay- 
rolls,"  yet  In  the  same  breath  continue:  "But 
we'll  set  up  another  agency  or  consolidate 
the  ones  we  have.  Instead  of  so  many  little 
people,  we  will  spend  more  money  lor  the 
men  at  the  top  ',o  take  care  of  the  supervi- 
sion of  these  bureaus.  We  need  competent 
men  at  high  salaries." 

But  we  wonder  If  you  need  more  and  more 
of  them?  If  the  men  in  charge  of  the  agencies 
are  not  competent  to  handle  them,  why  not 
let  them  go  and  put  someone  In  who  Is?  Or 
is  It  that  more  high-priced  executives  will  be 
another  means  of  helping  organize  political 
machines — a  way  of  paying  off  with  large 
salaries  party  promises  to  men  who  have 
hPlped  carry  elections? 

Three  farmers  were  talking  about  taxes, 
n  favorite  topic  of  conversation  out  our  way. 
in  a  service  station  here  the  other  day. 

"My  taxes  were  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been."  one  said. 

Another  asked.  "When  a  depression  comes. 
will  they  come  down?" 

"I'hey  never  have."  the  first  one  answered. 
"But  if  they  don't.  Uncle  Sam  will  have  a 
lot  of  farms  on  his  hands." 

Yovi  talk  much  about  reducing  taxes  but 
never  do  enough  for  us  to  tell  the  difference 
back  here  in  tiie  hinterland.  We  listen  to 
political  messages  and  talks  over  the  radio 
and  television,  to  men  who  ai-e  already  in 
office  and  men  who  want  to  be  In  office,  the 
President  and  men  who  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent. And  your  constituents  grow  fearful. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  when  men  talk 
out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  and  say 
nothing.  We  are  not  dumb,  not  entirely  Ig- 
norant, as  many  candidates  seem  to  believe. 
We  can  recognize  a  lack  of  sincerity  and 
honesty.  We  hear  high-sounding  phrases  that 
don't  say  anything.  And  underlying  them  all 
IS  the  idea  of  more  centralization  and  more 
regimentation.  We  are  told  this  isn't  true, 
but  we  know  better,  because  there  is  a 
commission  of  some  kind  regulating  every 
part  of  our  lives.  The  right  to  live  as  an 
Individual  Is  dwindling  and  dwindling. 

Most  Americans  believe  In  the  Inalienable 
right  to  live  and  think  as  individuals,  the 
right  to  make  mistakes.  But  the  right  to 
succeed  or  fall  Is  no  longer  "the  thing"  be- 
cause the  Government  wants  to  help  out.  It 
is  gohig  to  underwrite  our  right  to  live  so 
that  the  farmer's  price  stays  up  and  the  con- 
sumer's price  stays  down  and  the  business- 
man won't  lose  money.  A  man  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  or  succeed  very  far.  He  Is  limited 
from  falling  too  low  and  held  back  from 
climbing  too  high.  But  we  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  protection.  We  want  to  try  our  wings, 
to  climb  and  stumble  and  climb  again.  Don't 
hamper  us  with  restrictions  and  regulations 
that  tie  our  hands  and  empty  our  pockets 
so  that  we  aren't  free  to  use  our  brawn  and 
our  brains. 

The  small-business  man  cannot  compete 
with  the  power  of  Government  control  and 
the  vast  funds  that  are  appropriated.  'What 
he  Is  actually  doing  is  paying  taxes  to  feed 
a  monster  that  Is  going  to  devour  him,  paying 
the  bill  to  subsidize  the  corporation  that  Is 
his  most  powerfiU  competitor  and  that  will 
eventually  swallow  him. 

Yoiu-  constituents  are  also  thinking  about 
our  Involvement  all  over  the  world.  You  seem 
to  be  trying  to  manage  the  world  as  you  are 
trying  to  manage  us.  You  talk  of  spending 
billions  of  dollars  In  order  to  keep  the  under- 
privileged countries  in  operation  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  Had  you  thought 
about  letting  them  struggle  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  slip  and  slide  and  climb  again 
as  the  meii  who  made  America  did? 

You  on  Capitol  Hill  talk  blithely  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars;  we  at  home  only  talk  of  dol- 
lars and  dimes.  We  are  small,  but  after  all 


ve  make  the  whole,  and  dollars  come  hard. 
We  can't  help  but  think  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  have  gone  down  the  drain  in 
foreigii  aid.  and  try  to  believe  that  the  end 
result  Is  peace  In  the  world.  Yet  we  doubt 
I  hope  that  you  will  think  aboxit  what 
I  have  said,  because  after  all  I  am  Just  an 
average  American.  There  are  millions  of  \is 
and  we  are  thinking  mighty  hard. 


DISAPPOINTMENT    IN    VICE    PRESI- 
DENT FORD'S  RECENT  CONDUCT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  6 
months  ago  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  exercised  their 
solemn  duty  under  the  25th  amendment 
and  confirmed  Gerald  Ford  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  in  the  Office  of  Vice 
President  by  the  resignation  of  Spiro 
Agnew.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
25th  amendment  machinery  was  put  into 
operation  and,  surely,  all  must  recognize 
that  Congress  exercised  its  responsibiU- 
ties  to  fill  the  second-highest  office  in  the 
land  with  thoroughness  and  appropriate 
care. 

Gerald  Ford  was  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  Congress  could  muster — 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Ford  was  required  to  meet  demanding 
standards,  not  only  because  he  was  about 
to  fill  the  important  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  also  be- 
caube  he  was  to  be  elevated  to  that  office 
at  a  time  of  trouble  for  this  country. 

This  country  was,  and  continues,  in  the 
throes  of  the  gi-eatest  political  scandal  in 
American  history.  High  administration 
officials  have  resigned,  have  been  in- 
dicted, have  pled  guilty  to  serious  of- 
fenses, and  have  been  convicted  of  others. 
The  incumbent  Vice  President  resigned 
his  office  after  entering  a  "nolo  conten- 
dere"  plea  to  charges  of  income  tax  eva- 
sion, backed  up  by  more  serious  charges 
of  violation  of  the  public  tmst.  Serious 
charges  about  improper  conduct  in  the 
high  levels  of  the  executive  branch  were 
i-ampant  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ford's  con- 
firmation and  continue  unabated,  fueled 
most  recently  by  the  release  of  tran- 
scripts of  White  House  conversations.  For 
only  the  second  time  In  American  his- 
tory, the  House  of  Representatives  is 
engaged  In  an  inquiry  Into  whether 
grounds  of  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  exist. 

Gerald  Ford  was  confirmed,  because 
he  met  the  ethical  standards  which  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  must  demand  of  a 
Vice  President  and  possessed  the  abili- 
ties to  function  successfully  in  that  office. 
But,  more  importantly,  Mr.  Ford  was 
confii-med,  with  the  concurring  votes  of 
those  who  could  never  agree  with  his 
political  philosophy,  because  Congress 
perceived  him  as  a  man  who  might  some- 
day be  President  of  the  United  States  and 
who.  It  was  thought,  possessed  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  to  recognize  that  pos- 
sibility and  conduct  himself  accordingly. 

Because  of  the  realistic  possibility  that 
Gerald  Ford  might  become  President  in 
troubled  times,  it  was  thought  that  he 
could  take  the  reins  of  Government  un- 
touched by  those  troubles.  Because  he 
might  assume  the  Office  of  President  at 
a  time  when  public  confidence  In  Gov- 
ernment, as  revealed  by  poll  after  poll. 
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Is  at  alltime  low  levels,  it  wa; 
that  Mr.  Ford  might  provide  a 
of  strength  and  nonpartisanshij 
rould  recapture  the  confidence 
American  people  in  their  Gov 
Because  Gerald  Ford  might 
duties  of  a  difficult  ofRce  cast 
after   divisive   events,   it   was 
that  he  would  remain  a  symbol 

In  light  of  tire  expectations  wi 
I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
confli-m  Gerald  Ford,  I  witness 
cent  conduct  with  great  disappoi 

Instead  of  attempting  to  rema 
from  the  troubles  of  Richard  N' 
Ford  has  insisted  upon  making 
public  statements  indicating  his 
ment,  not  only  of  the  President^ 
acter  and  fitness  to  continue  i 
but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
against  the  President.  Despite 
tial— and,  I  believe,  correct — r 
such  statements,  by  which  he 
he  would  not  comment  upon, 
review,  the  evidence  being  pi 
the  House  committee,  Mr.  Ford 
cently  insisted  upon  passing 
on  the  evidence  and  its  weight. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wal 
Journal  by  Mr.  Norman  C.  Mille  • 

Mr.  Ford  may  have  arrived  at 
where   his  constant  public   exposu:  e 
actually  harm  the  reputation  he  h  - 
lished  as  a  straight -talking  leader- 
precious  asset.  For  as  he  backs  an( 
his  comments  on  Mr.  Nixon's  impe 
tactics — one  day  urging  the  Presider  t 
the  House  more  evidence,  another  <J 
ing  up  the  Chief's  refusal— the  Vi 
dent  risks  impairing  his  credibility. 
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The  article  goes  on  to  add : 

A    quarter-century   as   a   membe 
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House  did  not  adequately  prepare 
to  lead  the  country,  as  he  would 
the  first  to  admit.  Now.  as  a  Vice 
who  clearly  may  be  called  on  to 
the    presidency    under    traumatic 
stances,  Mr.  Ford  has  a  responslblllt 
cate  himself  on  tin  turay  of  complex 
tional    and   domestic   problems, 
blowing  it,  frittering  away  his  time 

Mr.  Ford  has  many  complicat  id  roles 
to  play  right  now.  He  is  an  iirportant 
member  of  his  party:  he  is  a  pop  ilar  fig- 
ure; he  is  a  possible  Presidentia  candi- 
date in  1976:  he  is  a  former  Me  Tiber  of 
Congress  with  gieat  influence  an long  his 
former  colleagues;  he  is  an  antidote  to 
the  sagging  spirits  of  America.  B  it.  more 
important  than  anything  else,  he  is  a 
person  who  might  ascent  to  th;  Presi- 
dency through  impeachment  anc  remov- 
al, or  resignation,  of  the  Preside  tit.  This 
is  his  most  important  role.  Th  s  Is  his 
most  historical  role.  Gerald  Foid  must 
preserve  his  ability  to  fill  tliis  critical 
role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  4.  1974.  by  Mr.  Norman  C  .  Miller 
entitled  "Please  Take  a  Break,  \lr.  Ford" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
fi;  follows: 

Please  Take  a  Break,  Mr.  IIord 
(By  Norman  C.  Miller) 

Washington. — Someone  ought  to  do  Jerry 
Ford  a  favor  and  take  his  airplane  a^ay  from 
him. 

The  Vice  President's  frantic  flyii;  ?  around 
the  country  really  Isn't  doing  anyijne  much 
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good,  least  of  all  Mr.  Ford.  One  day  he  Is  In 
Hawaii  talking  to  Boy  Scouts.  Then  he  pops 
up  in  Texas  or  Colorado  or  Utah  giving  col- 
lege speeches.  Another  night  finds  him  in 
Buffalo  to  buck  up  the  Republican  faithful 
at  a  party  fund-raiser. 

So  it  goes  week  after  week.  What  purpose 
is  served  by  this  Ince'ssant  barnstorming? 
Very  little. 

Sure,  its  nice  for  Boy  Scouts  to  see  a 
politician  who  has  all  '.lie  attributes  of  an 
Eagle  Scout.  Of  course  the  Vice  President  Is 
a  prize  catch  for  a  college  commencement. 
And  Republicans,  God  knows,  need  bucking 
up,  and  Jerry  Ford  probably  can  do  it  better 
than  anyone  else. 

But  enough.  Vice  President  Ford  has  more 
important  things  to  do— like  preparing  him- 
self to  take  over  as  President  if  it  becomes 
necessarv'. 

A  quarter-century  as  a  member  of  the 
House  did  not  adequately  prepare  Mr.  Ford 
to  lead  the  country,  as  he  would  probably 
be  the  first  to  admit.  Now,  as  a  Vice  President 
who  clearly  may  be  called  on  to  succeed  to 
the  presidency  under  traumatic  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Ford  has  a  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate himself  on  an  array  of  complex  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems.  And  he  is 
blowing  it,  fntterin;^  away  his  time  on 
trivia. 

FOREl<1N    POMCV    PROELF.MS 

Mr.  Ford  has  little  experience  in  foreign 
policy,  and  he  certainly  could  profitably  de- 
vote an  indefinite  period  to  systematic  and 
intensive  study  of  international  affairs.  Yet 
he  gives  the  impres.';ion  that,  if  he  became 
President,  he  could  m.ike  up  for  his  own  lack 
of  foreign-policy  knowledge  simply  by  re- 
taining Henry  Kissinger  as  Secretary  ol 
State.  As  wise  as  stich  a  decision  might  be, 
it  would  hardly  be  a  panacea.  Suppose  some- 
thing happened  to  Mr.  Kissinger?  What 
wotUd  an  Inexperienced  President  Ford  do 
then? 

Anyway  the  strength  of  Mr.  Kissinger  or 
any  other  Cabinet  officer  depends  to  a  great 
degree  on  the  strength  of  the  President  he 
serves.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Kissinger's  likely 
continuation  in  office.  It  Is  prudent  to  as- 
sume that  the  Russians  would  test  Mr.  Fords 
mettle  in  some  way,  particularly  if  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency  after  a  divisive 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  therefore 
prudent  for  Mr.  Ford  to  prepare  himself  for 
such  a  possible  test  by  studying  the  person- 
alities and  Internal  politics  Influencing 
Kremlin  decisions,  and  certainly  the  Vice 
President  could  get  the  help  of  any  expert 
in  or  out  of  government. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  double -dig it 
inflation.  The  Nixon  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy  appears  almost  bankrupt,  its 
policymakers  Intellectually  exhausted  after 
more  than  two  years  of  disillusioning  expe- 
rience with  wage-price  controls.  The  Vice 
President  surely  could  tap  the  thinking  of 
other  economists,  and  from  extended  con- 
sultations Mr.  Ford  just  might  develop  bet- 
ter ideas.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the  strong 
likelihood  Is  that  as  President  he  would  In- 
heret  a  discredited  policy  and  be  In  no  posi- 
tion to  change  It. 

Moreover.  If  he  succeeds  to  the  presidency, 
Mr.  Ford  would  have  an  Immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  move  the  country  forward  on  an 
array  of  fronts.  The  Congress,  where  he 
served  so  long  and  has  many  friends  In  both 
parties,  would  be  eager  to  work  construc- 
tively with  him  at  least  during  a  honeymoon 
period.  The  whole  country  wotild  be  rooting 
for  Mr.  Fords  success  after  the  protracted 
anguish   of   the   Nixon   Watergate   crisis. 

Mr.  Ford's  long  experience  as  the  Hou.se 
Republican  Leader  would  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  seize  this  opportunity.  For  example, 
his  chances  of  success  would  be  high  If  he 
pushed  a  comprehensive  health  insurance 
plan  or  resurrected  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's long-languishing  plan  to  overhaul  the 
welfare  system.  A  political  coiisensus  already 


Is  within  reach  on  these  issues,  and  as  a 
legislator  Mr.  Ford  learned  enough  about 
them  to  move  with  confidence. 

But  there  are  knottier  Issues  that  will 
yield  only  to  creative  leadership.  For  in- 
stance, federal  urban  policy  Is  a  shamble.s, 
and  yet  the  massive  problems  of  the  cities 
fester  and  cannot  be  Ignored  forever.  Long- 
range  energy  policy,  despite  the  sloganeering 
about  Project  Independence,  has  yet  to  be 
formulated,  and  it  involves  extremely  com- 
plex economic  and  environmental  decisions 
vitally  affecting  everyone's  future.  To  pro- 
vide leadership  on  such  important  matters. 
Mr.  Ford  would  need  to  know  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  superficialities  he  was  expo.sed 
lo  a.«  a  legislative  leader. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  a^ert  that  Vice  Presi- 
ident  Ford's  nomadic  .speech-making  means 
that  lie  isn't  spending  any  time  briefing 
himself  on  issues.  Indeed,  a  Ford  aide  main- 
tains that  "he's  the  biggest  focus  for  infor- 
mation that  I've  ever  seen.  He  has  contacts 
through  the  party  structure,  from  business, 
labor,  the  academic  world,  you  name  it.  Of 
all  the  people  in  the  U.S.,  he  probably  had 
more  input  from  niore  sources  than  any 
Cher  individual." 

But  how  can  the  Vioe  President  find  time 
to  ab.sorb  and  seriously  reflect  upon  all  this 
"Input"?  In  the  last  five  months  he  has 
traveled  .some  75.000  miles  lo  about  30  states. 
It  is  imjiossible  to  follow  a  whirlwind  sched- 
ule and  have  much  time  or  energy  for  ex- 
1  ended  study  of  difficult  issues. 

Mr.  Ford's  original  reasons  for  hitting  the 
road  were  understandable  and  proper.  He 
needed  to  establish  himself  as  a  national 
figure.  People  wanted  to  see  him.  His  party 
was  in  de-sperate  need  of  a  respectable  cheer- 
leader and  fundraiser. 

IMPAIRING    HIS    CRnOIBILITY 

Wliile  the  latter  two  consideration  still 
exist,  Mr.  Ford  may  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  his  constant  public  exposure  could 
actually  harm  the  reputation  he  has  estab- 
lished as  a  straight-talking  leader — his  most 
precious  a.sset.  For  as  he  backs  and  fills  In 
his  comments  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Impeachment 
tactics — one  day  urging  the  President  to  give 
the  House  more  evidence,  another  day  back- 
ing up  the  Chief's  refusal — the  Vice  Pi-esi- 
dent  risks  Impairing  his  credibility. 

A  warnhig  sign  appeared  the  other  day 
when  Minnesota  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  a 
Democratic  presidential  hopeful,  charged 
that  the  Vice  President  was  "making  a  fool 
of  himself"  with  "confusing  and  contradic- 
tory statements  about  some  of  the  most 
grave  matter.^  that  have  confronted  this 
country." 

Yet  no  one  really  wants  to  drag  Mr.  Ford 
into  the  Watergate  wringer.  Thus,  even  while 
delivering  a  partisan  jab.  Sen.  Mondale  de- 
clared: "I  hope  the  Vice  President  will  .  .  . 
stop  entangling  himself  In  Richard  Nixon's 
troubles  and  preserve  his  ability  to  play  a 
leadership  role." 

It  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Ford  to  take 
that  advice,  without  exhibiting  any  disloy- 
alty to  Mr.  Nixon,  simply  by  deemphaslzlng 
public  appearances  and  concentrating  In- 
stead on  quiet  policy  studies.  In  doing  so, 
Mr.  Ford  would  lose  nothing  If  Mr.  Nixon 
survives  his  impeachment  crisis.  But  careful 
preparation  certainly  would  benefit  Mr.  Ford 
and  the  Nation  if  he  has  to  a-^sume  the 
presidency. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SENATORS  FROM 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  compliment  my  two  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  great  State 
of  North  Carolina.  In  a  recent  poll,  Sen- 
ator Ervin  and  Senator  Helms  were 
cho.sen  by  a  wide  margin  as  the  two 
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North  Carolina  political  leaders  believed 
by  the  people  to  be  most  honest. 

At  a  time  when  national  polls  show 
Members  of  the  Congress  rated  low,  it  is 
comfoiting  to  find  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  holding  their  Senators  in  such 
hi'-iii  esteem. 

Analysts  for  the  Long  Marketing  North 
Carolina  poll  commented  that  they  were 
iinpressed  with  the  "evident  affection  for 
both  of  the  States  incumbent  Senators, 
who  finished  far  ahead"  in  the  poll. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I,  too,  am  impressed. 
Not  only  am  I  impressed  by  the  deserved 
recognition  of  our  two  colleagues,  but  I 
am  impressed  and  encouraged  by  the 
awareness  displayed  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  well-informed,  not  only  of  the  ac- 
tions by  their  Senators,  but  of  the  splen- 
did character  of  both  these  outstanding 
public  figures. 

I  commend  these  dear  friends  and  col- 
leagues. I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  them. 

I  quote  from  the  poll,  question  No.  4. 
with  the  result  and  analysis: 

Question  4 — What  living  man  or  woman, 
Jtow  in  political  life  or  formerly  in  political 
life — Federal,  state,  county  or  local — is  in 
your  opinion  North  Carolina's  most  honest 
pollUcal  leader?  (Open-end  question;  no 
luimes  stiggested.) 

Results:  (41  names  volunteered)  first,  Sen - 
ntor  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  Second,  Senator  Jesse 
A.  Helms.  Third,  Terry  Sanford.  Fourth, 
Luther  Hodges,  Sr.  Fifth,  Robert  Morgan. 
Sixth,  Congressman  L.  Richardson  Preyer. 
Seventh,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Dan  K. 
Moore,  former  Congressman  Charles  Jonas 
(tie).  Ninth,  Governor  Jim  Holshouser, 
Tenth,  Supreme  Court  Justice  I.  Beverly  Lake, 
Congressman  Wllmer  D.  Mizell,  Congressman 
Charlie  Rose.  Congressman  David  N.  Heiider- 
son  (tie). 

Analysis:  Respondents  were  encouraged  to 
examine  the  question  carefully  before  reply- 
ing. The  words  "living"  and  "honest"  were 
stressed.  LMNCP  analysts  were  Impressed 
with  the  absence  of  facetious  or  trifling  an- 
swers, and  evident  affection  for  both  of  the 
state's  incumbent  U.S.  Senators,  who  finished 
far  ahead.  Fotir  of  the  state's  present  eleven 
Cougre«smen  placed  In  the  top  ten.  Several 
sour  comments  were  volunteered:  that  of  a 
Canton  man  was  perhaps  sourest — "No  such 
animal  exists." 


LIMITING  GROWTH 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  within 
the  last  year  shortages  of  raw  and  proc- 
essed materials  have  occurred  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  economic  Im- 
pact tlian  at  any  time  since  the  Korean 
war.  Both  Houses  have  held  hearings 
to  explore  the  causes  of  these  sliortages 
and  several  bills  have  been  introduced. 

One  effect  of  the  recent  concern  over 
material  shortages  has  been  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  doomsday  literature.  Sev- 
eral books  published  over  the  last  5  years 
predict  imminent  disaster  if  we  do  not 
di-astically  reform  our  economic  system. 
Included  among  this  .Iterature  ore  such 
books  as  "Technology  and  Growth:  The 
Price  We  Pay,  Scarcity  and  Growth"  and, 
probablj'  most  well-known,  "The  Limits 
lo  Growth." 

Mr.  President,  all  these  books  argue, 
la  one  way  or  another,  that  the  Earth 
is  a  finite  system  and  that  its  resources 
cannot  last  indefinitely.  Up  to  this  iwint, 


I  am  sure  that  no  rational  man  would 
disagree. 

However,  these  books  do  not  stop  there. 
They  use  this  fact  as  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  argue  for  the  cessation  of 
all  population  and  economic  growth,  for 
more  centralized  decisionmaking  and 
for  less  individual  freedom.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enmnerate  the  fallacies  of  this 
reasoning:  others  have  done  the  job  in 
detail. 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  appeared!  in 
lust  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  written 
by  Mr.  Rudolf  Klein,  of  the  London  Cen- 
ter for  Studies  in  Social  Policy,  It  points 
out  some  of  the  consequences  of  limiting 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Klein's  ai'ticle  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

LiJirriNr.  Growth 

(By  Rudolf  Klein) 

One  of  the  dangers  of  swings  in  intellectual 
fa.Milons  is  that  Ideas  become  accepted  before 
their  implications  have  begun  to  be  explored, 
as  j'esterday's  tinconventlonal  wisdom  be- 
comes transmuted  into  today's  unquestioned 
orthodoxy.  The  sticcess  of  the  advocates  of 
nongrowth  in  bringing  about  a  mass  con- 
version to  tlieir  view  Is  a  ca.se  In  point. 

By  now  we  all  know  what  the  physical 
world  will  look  like  by  the  year  2000  or  so. 
assuming  that  nothing  will  change  except 
that  there  will  be  more  of  everything.  Tlie 
picture  of  an  overpopulated  and  overexplolted 
world,  with  too  many  people  competing  for 
too  little  space.  Is  guaranteed  to  chUl  the 
spines  of  even  those  agnostics  who,  like  my- 
self, remain  skeptical  about  some  of  the  more 
simple-minded  predictions  that  have  been 
made.  If  faith  in  growth — the  identification 
of  progress  with  rising  material  standards  of 
living — Is  the  original  sin  of  Economic  Man, 
then  he  no  longer  has  any  excuse  for  being 
unaware  of  the  consequences  if  he  does  not 
repent  soon.  Just  as  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  vrarned  by  the  stained- 
glass  images  in  their  cathedrals  of  the  restUts 
if  they  did  not  change  their  sinful  ways,  so 
today's  congregations  are  being  warned  by  the 
Images  on  their  television  screens  of  the 
effects  if  they  do  not  repent:  The  vision  of  a 
hell  on  this  earth  has  replaced  the  medieval 
vision  of  a  hell  in  the  next  world. 

But  If  the  arguments  In  favor  of  a  non- 
growth  society  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously, 
then  It  is  Imperative  to  explore  some  of  the 
implications  of  moving  In  this  direction.  It  Is, 
of  course,  just  possible  that  if — by  .some 
miracle — the  United  States  were  suddenly  to 
decide  to  adopt  a  policy  of  nongrowth,  this 
would  simply  freeze  the  existing  social  and 
political  s>-stem  In  perpetuity — that  the 
history  of  the  future  would  be  nothing  but 
the  rerun  of  the  same  old  movie.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  least  plausible  of  all  the  possible 
.scenarios:  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  introduce  a  revolution- 
ary change  in  the  economic  basis  of  society 
without  also  affecting  profoundly  the  social 
and  political  relationships  of  its  members. 

The  trouble  Is  that,  precisely  because  non- 
growth  would  mark  a  sharp  break  with  our 
existing  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  doing 
things,  a  fundamental  discontinuity  In  otir 
historical  experelnce,  no  one  can  predict  what 
would  happen — while  prophesying  what  will 
happen  If  growth  continues  unchecked,  in  its 
present  form,  is  all  too  easy.  But  If  It  Is  im- 
possible to  predict.  It  Is  essential  to  speculate. 
For  the  paradox  Is  that  while  modern  societies 
are  beginning,  if  all  too  slowly  and  hesitantly, 
to  learn  how  to  cope  with  some  oC  the  conse- 
quences of  growth  (like  dealing  with  pollu- 


tion), they  are  utterly  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  effects  of  noiigrowth.  Yet  these 
effects,  particularly  If  they  are  unanticipated 
and  undiscussed,  could  be  shattering.  It  la 
not  all  that  difficult  to  sketch  out  a  scenario 
of  social  catastrophe  In  a  nongrowth  society 
to  equal,  in  Its  horror,  the  sc«nario  of  eco- 
logical catastrophe  in  a  growth  society. 

The  starting  point  of  such  a  doomsday 
scenario  would  be  the  Hobbeslan  assumption 
that  politics  in  societies  like  the  United 
States  is  about  the  allocation  of  resources. 
There  are  different  groups — some  ethnically 
defined,  some  economically  defined — strug- 
gling to  improve  their  position  in  society,  as 
measured  by  their  incomes,  their  housUig. 
their  access  to  education,  job  opportunities 
and  so  on.  At  present,  economic  growth  tends 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  this  conflict.  For  every- 
one can  expect  to  be  better  off  next  year  than 
they  were  last  year,  even  if  their  relative 
position  does  not  change.  Furthermore,  it  is 
possible  for  some  groups  actually  to  im- 
prove their  relative  position,  without  any- 
one actuaUy  being  worse  off  in  terms  of  hard 
cash.  The  competition  for  resources  (social 
and  financial)  is  therefore  a  game  in  which 
everyone  can  win  at  least  something. 

Now  imagine  the  situation  transformed  by 
a  decision  to  halt  all  economic  growth.  Im- 
mediately the  competition  for  resoiuces  be- 
comes a  zero-sum  game.  One  man's  prize  Is 
another  man's  loss.  If  the  blacks  want  to  Im- 
prove their  share  of  desirable  goods,  it  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  whites.  If  the 
over-65's  are  to  be  given  higher  pensions,  or 
improved  medical  services,  it  can  only  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  population  or  of 
the  young. 

From  this,  it  would  seem  only  too  likely 
that  the  haves  would  man  the  barricades  to 
defend  their  share  of  resources,  against  the 
have-nots.  The  politics  of  compromise  would 
be  replaced  by  the  politics  of  revolution,  be- 
cause the  have-nots  wotild  be  forced  to  chal- 
lenge the  whole  basis  of  society,  and  Its  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  power.  For  those 
who  think  that  this  distribution  Is  wrong — 
and  that  most  of  the  compromises  are  cos- 
metic anyway — this  would  be  a  welcome  con- 
frontation: not  so,  however,  for  those  who 
take  a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  change  In  the  existing  society. 

But  the  tensions  created  by  nongrowth 
within  a  single  political  society  like  the 
United  States  would  be  compounded,  more 
catastrophlcftUy  still,  within  the  Interna- 
tional polltlcjil  community.  For  again,  eco- 
nomic grow^H  creates  at  ieast  the  possibil- 
ity— even  If  In  practice  It  has  turned  out  to 
be  illusory  for  some  nations — of  a  general 
and  continuing  rise  In  standards  of  living. 
To  abjure  growth,  by  freezing  the  present 
situation.  Is  thus  to  repudiate  hope.  It  is 
to  condemn  a  majority  of  the  globe's  Inhab- 
itants to  permanent  poverty  unless  (once 
again)  the  have-nots  successfully  manage 
to  challenge  the  haves  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  redistribution  of  global  resources  in 
their  own  favor. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a  challenge 
stopping  short  of  war:  perhaps  the  extreme 
form  of  this  particular  scenario  would  en- 
visage ChUia  ultimately  leading  a  coalition 
of  the  developing  countries  against  the  botir- 
geols  superpowers.  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  Given  this  kind  of  political  dooms- 
day a'^sumption,  itot  many  of  us  would  be 
left  alive  to  witness  the  ecological  disasters 
predicted  by  the  antigrowth  school;  the  prob- 
lem of  overpopulation  would  have  been 
solved  dramatically — unple.<isantly  but  ef- 
ficiently. 

Like  most  speculations  about  the  future, 
this  doomsday  scenario  carries  a  contraband 
of  inideclared  assumptions  in  Us  baggage.  It 
takes  man  to  be  an  acquisitive,  competitive 
and  aggressive  animal.  It  assumes  a  social 
ethic  of  work,  struggle  and  achievement. 
Indeed  this  sort  of  political  doomsday  pre- 
diction Is  based  on  the  same  trick  of  argu- 
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ment  as  the  ecological  doomsday 
projects  the  present  Into  the 
out  allowing  for  the  possibility  thai 
Ing  situation  will  produce  changing 
or  policies  and  so  falsify  the  " 

If  one  reverses  the  assumptions 
lows  for  the  possibility  that  uon 
ill   Itself  create   a  new   political 
situation,  then  It  is  possible  to 
much   more  optimistic  scenario   a 
posite  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
tures.  This,  I  suspect,  is  what 
cates   of   nongrowth   do.    If    only 
In  the  optimistic  scenario,  co: 
is  an  aberration,   the  product   of 
dedicated  to  growth,  which  stvmte 
torts   Its    members   by    generating 
wants.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
tiou  for  limited  resources  is  seen 
evltable  but  as  socially  induced 
the  corruption  brought  about  by 
apple  of  economic  growth. 

Given  this  approach,   then,   the 
tlon   of   economic    growth    would 
create  the   opportunity  for  a   ne\ ' 
society  to  arise.  This  was.  for 
view  taken  by  one  of  the  earliest 
of  nongrowth,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
political  philosopher,  as  long  ago  as 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  charmec 
ideal  of  life  held  out  by  those  who 
the  normal  state  of  human  beings 
struggling  to  get  on,"  MUl  wrote, 
trampling,  crushing,  elbowing,  an 
on  each  other's  heels,  which  form 
ing  type  of  social  life,  are  the  mos 
lot  of  humankind,  or  anything 
agreeable   symptoms   of   one   of    t 
of  Industrial  progress."  Instead,  h 
"the  best  state  for  human  nature 
which,  while  no  one  is  poor,  no 
to  be  richer."  And  he  concluded: 
ditlon  of  society,  so  greatly 
present.    Is    not    only    prefectly 
with  the  stationary  state,  but,  It  w 
more  naturally  allied  with  that 
with  any  other." 

The  stationary  state  of  John 
the  nongrowth  society  of  today, 
of  his  views  are  reflected  (if  In  1 
prose)  in  the  writings  of  people  as 
Marcuse  or  Gallbralth.  It  Is 
thought,  that  while  Mill  thought 
United  States  provided  the  most 
conditions   for  the   development 
society — since  the  northern  and 
had  "got  rid  of  all  social  Inju 
equalities" — he  was  disappointed 
of  progress  In  this  direction:  "All 
advantages  seem  to  have  done 
that  the  life  of  the  whole  of  one  sex 
to  dollar-hunting,  and  of  the  othei 
lug  dollar-hunters." 

In  his  advocacy  of  the 
Mill  was,  of  course,  drawing  on 
as  old  as  Western  thought,  a 
put  the  emphasis   not  on 
but  on  reflective,  artistic  and 
nomlc  activities — a  point  of  view 
finds  an  echo  in  the  works  of 
when  he  contemplates  the  future 
after  the  disappearance  of  ca 
perspective.  It  is  the  growth  socie 
the  aberration — a  temporary 
the  past  500  years  or  so,  against 
be  set  the  thousands  of  years  of  h 
ing  which  nongrowth  was  the 
nongrowth   can  be   seen  as  a 
social  and  political  tensions,  rat 
their  cause. 

Stated  in  these  deliberately 
treme  terms,  neither  the 
optimistic  scenario  is  particular!  i 
ing.  Both  are  rather  like  the  nalvp 
fashionable  in  the  early  days  of 
gen  bomb,  which  postvilated  a 
thesis  between  a  universal  nuclea 
or  universal  nuclear  disarmameni 
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crucial  questions  about  what  Is  meant  by  a 
nongrowth  society,  about  how  such  a  society 
might  evolve  and  about  whether  one  is  talk- 
ing about  a  single  nation-state  like  the 
United  States  or  about  the  world  community. 

Nongrowth  Is  a  deceptively  simple  slogan. 
It  would  seem  to  lulply  a  combination  of  zero 
poptilatlon  growth  (Z.P.G.)  and  zero  eco- 
nomic growth  (Z.E.G.) — b;-  which  Is  xisually 
meant,  no  further  rise  In  the  total  popula- 
tion nor  in  such  conventional  Indicators  as 
the  Gross  National  Product.  This,  in  turn, 
v.ould  seei.i  to  suggest  a  rather  unthreaten- 
tng  picture  of  a  society  continuing  to  enjoy 
its  present  standards  of  living  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  at  any  rate,  are 
luxuriously  high  for  the  great  majority.  But, 
forgetting  for  r',  moment  the  mternational 
setting  and  making  a  start  with  the  case  of 
a  single  socle*:;  like  the  United  States,  this 
particular  Intellectual  ball  of  wool  turns 
out  to  be  a  remarkable  tangle  which  requires 
teasing  otit. 

The  first  diffictilty  comes  in  trying  to  relate 
the  two  components  of  the  stable  society — 
Z.P.G.  and  Z.E.G. — to  each  other.  If  it  is  as- 
sumed that  progress  towards  these  two  aims 
will  proceed  harmoniously  In  step,  then  it 
follows  that  no  one's  standards  of  living  (as 
measured  by  per  capita  Income)  will  fall — 
Bud  the  stable  society  appears  as  a  well- 
cushioned  resting  place,  a  plausible  setthig 
for  the  optimistic  scenario.  But  it  Is  at  least 
possible  that  economic  gi'owth  might  stop 
before  population  growth;  indeed  more  than 
likely,  since  It  Is  Impossible  to  Insure  a  stable 
population  In  the  absence  of  compulsory 
abortion  or  euthanasia.  If  so,  there  would 
actually  be  a  fall  in  p-.r  capita  Income.  In 
turn,  this  would  raise  some  exceedingly  awk- 
ward questions  as  to  whose  Income  should 
be  cut:  the  pessimistic,  social  and  politi- 
cal cutthroat  scenario  would  seem  to  be 
rather  apposite  in  such  an  event. 

Mancur  Olson  pointed  out  a  further  per- 
mutation in  his  introduction  to  the  issue 
which  Daedalus,  Journal  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  No-Growth  Society  (compul- 
sory reading  for  anyone  Interested  In  this 
subject).  This  was  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  combine  a  static  economy  with  a  falling 
population.  In  this  case,  there  would  actual- 
ly be  an  Increased  income  per  capita,  which 
would  perhaps  permit  a  superoptlmistlc 
scenario  about  a  paradisiacal  future  combin- 
ing affluence  with  ecological  safety,  social 
stability  and  social  reform  on  behalf  of  de- 
prived and  underprivileged  minorities. 

But  before  Jumping  into  this  or  into  any 
other  future,  we  should  do  well  to  ask  a 
rather  different  sort  of  question:  What  are 
the  social  and  political  processes  which  will 
produce  a  stable  society,  as  distinct  from  the 
social  and  political  problems  that  may  be 
created  by  the  emergence  of  such  a  society? 
The  two  are  obviously  related.  In  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  are  bound  to 
affect  subsequent  developments.  The  discus- 
sion so  far  has,  like  most  discussions  of  the 
nongrowth  society,  skirted  round  his  issue; 
it  has  rather  taken  It  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  a  collective  social  revelation,  resulting 
in  a  colletcive  social  decision. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  nonsense  belief,  and 
it  IS  precLsely  because  this  belief  Is  widely 
held  that  much  of  the  discussion  about  the 
stable  society  tends  to  have  an  element  of 
religiosity  about  it,  more  concerned  with 
spiritual  conversion  than  practical  realities. 
For  the  implications  of  even  beginning  to 
move  toward  a  stable  society  are  immense; 
political  Institutions  would  come  under  great 
pressure  and  social  friction  would  grow. 

This  contention  can  easily  be  illustrated. 
To  return  to  the  first  element  in  the  equa- 
tion of  the  stable  society — zero  population 
growth — there  is  no  problem  about  this,  only 
ass'iuning  that,  by  some  histant  process  of 
education   creating  a  generally  shared  con- 


sensus, all  families  in  the  United  States  will 
more  or  less  keep  to  the  required  number  of 
children  (although  there  Is  obviously  a  little 
scope  for  variety,  since  some  families  may  de- 
cide to  have  no  children  at  all) . 

But  what  If  they  don't?  What  if  soma 
ethnic  groups  la  the  population  keep  to  their 
ratio,  while  others  exceed  it?  Would  this  be 
acceptable?  Or  would  it  be  resisted  since — 
in  the  long  term — voting  power  tends  to  fol- 
low population  size,  and  therefore  differen- 
tial ethnic  population  growths  wotild  imply 
a  change  in  the  ethnic  balance  of  power?  The 
idea  of  actually  enforcing  standard  family 
si^es  (as  distinct  from  per.suading  people  to 
accept  voluntary  limitation  and  Introducing 
financial  incentives  dcaigned  to  encourage 
such  a  development)  tends  to  be  widely 
resented,  anyway.  The  Idea  that  such  a  policy 
should  be  enforced  on  a  discriminatory  basis 
against  a  particular  ethnic  group  would,  sur- 
ly, be  equally  widely  resisted.  It  would  In- 
troduce a  particularly  sensitive  and  divisive 
new  issue  into  a  political  system  which  is 
already  under  strain  In  dealing  with  current 
social  problems. 

Difficulties  of  a  different  sort,  but  no  less 
formidable,  arise  in  the  case  of  Z.E.G.  It  is 
Implausible  to  assume  .that  the  present  econ- 
omy will  remain  as  a  mummified  museum 
piece  for  perpetuity,  that  the  United  States 
will  forever  go  on  churning  out  the  same 
ntimber  of  cars,  television  sets,  Ph.D.'s  and 
garage  mechanics.  A  stable  society  does  not 
mean  a  frozen  society,  one  hopes.  But  allow- 
ing for  the  possibility — Indeed  necessity — of 
change,  how  is  such  change  to  be  controlled? 
For  stability  does  imply  control.  It  predicates 
that  if  Firm  X  (or  University  Y)  produces 
too  much  in  the  way  of  goods,  then  Firm  Z 
(or  University  W)  will  have  to  cut  produc- 
tion back,  If  the  total  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 
It  means  that.  If  health  and  public  services 
are  to  expand  and  improve  to  quality,  the  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  found  by  cuttUig 
other  Items  of  consumption. 

The  last  point  underlines  the  fact  that 
progress  from  a  growth  to  a  stable  society  is 
also  likely  to  mean  progress  from  a  society  in 
which  most  of  the  decisions  are  taken  by  In- 
dividuals or  individual  firms  to  a  society 
where  most  of  the  decisions  are  taken  col- 
lectively. It  means  (if  we  are  really  serious 
about  Z.E.G.)  more  central  control  over  the 
production  and  allocation  of  resources. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  distressing  pros- 
pect. Collective  decision-making  must  not  be 
confused  with  totalitarian  decision-making 
and  it  has  Indeed  been  argued  by  J.  K.  Gal- 
bralth  and  others  that  present-day  American 
society  offers  the  Illusion  rather  than  the 
reality  of  individual  decision-making,  since 
not  only  are  these  decisions  affected  by  the 
brain-washing  activities  of  Madison  Avenue 
but  take  place  In  an  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment controlled  by  the  "techno-struc- 
ture"  of  big  business  and  government.  But 
It  would  clearly  impose  extra  burdens  on  ex- 
istiiig  political   instittitions. 

As  it  Is,  there  Is  already  much  debate  about 
The  adequacy  of  Congressional  control  over 
the  executive  and  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  present  balance  is  unsatisfactory.  How- 
ever, progress  towards  Z.E.G.  would  demand 
a  more  powerful  executive  backed  by  a  more 
all-embracing  bureaucracy.  In  turn,  this 
would  imply  yet  a  further  shift  In  the  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  executive — 
between  accountability  and  centralized 
power — unless  there  was  an  acompanying 
change  In  the  political  institutions  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  designed  to  meet 
this  danger. 

Collective  decision-making  also  ought  to 
be  distinguished,  though,  from  giving  greater 
priority  to  collective  services  for  society  as 
a  whole.  On  the  whole,  advocates  of  the  sta- 
ble society  also  tend  to  be  advocates  of  th» 
provision  of  more  collective  goods:  more  hoa- 
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pltals  and  fewer  private  cars,  to  encapsulate 
the  standard  argument.  But  while  in  a  grow- 
ing economy  public  and  private  affluence 
can  go  hand-ln-hand,  they  part  company  In 
a  stable  society  The  choice  becomes  sharp- 
ened in  conditions  of  Z.E.G..  and  It  certainly 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  would 
be  a  consensus  In  favor  of  allowing  the 
r;.=e  in  e:<nenditure  on  health,  education  and 
pollution  control  to  continue  if  this  wotild 
actually  mean  a  reduction  in  private  con- 
sumption (It's  all  too  ea.sy  to  forget  that 
measures  designed  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment or  control  pollution  actually  cost 
money,  and  therefore  appear  in  the  Gross 
National  Product) . 

It  Is  Just  possible — If  on.e  actually  does 
believe  Professor  Galbraith's  contention  the 
people  only  want  the  gadgetry  of  modern 
technology  because  of  the  artificial  pressures 
of  the  admen — that  a  collective  decision 
would  go  in  favor  of  more  collective  goods. 
However,  it  might  be  as  well  to  consider 
seriously  the  possibility  that  the  collective 
decision  might  be  In  favor  of  more  private 
goods.  If  so.  the  result  might  paradoxically 
be  more  pollution  and  more  political  tension, 
since  less  would  be  spent  on  cleaning  up  the 
environment  and  on  making  the  inner  cities 
acceptable  places  in  which  to  live.  If  this 
were  the  outcome,  progress  toward  a  stable 
society  would  actually  increase  social  stress. 

At  this  stage  in  the  argument,  however,  it 
Is  necessary  to  reveal  yet  another  concealed 
assumption.  So  far,  I  have  tended  to  accept 
what  might  be  called  the  social-engineering 
view  of  social  change:  that,  given  the  po- 
litical wUl  and  a  little  tinkering  with  the 
machinery  of  administration,  it  is  practi- 
cally possible  to  bring  about  certain  desired 
changes.  Only  the  self-evident  difficulties 
of  persuading  a  population  to  accept  the 
personal  implications  of  the  general  idea  of 
Z.P.G.  have  been  touched  on  so  far. 

But,  In  returning  to  Z.  E.  G..  It  Is  far  from 
clear  that  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
it  is  actually  possible  to  exercise  the  sort  of 
precise,  finger-tip  control  which  Is  Implied 
by  the  Idea  of  non-growth.  The  evidence, 
rather,  appears  to  point  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. But  If,  In  fact,  the  economy  contin- 
ues to  perform  on  a  cyclical  pattern,  then  it 
would  seem — If  Z.E.G.  Is  to  retain  any  mean- 
ing at  all — that  if  by  some  unfortunate  mis- 
hap the  economy  were  to  grow  in  one  year, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  compensating  fall 
In  the  following  year.  The  manic-depressive 
pattern  of  economic  management  of  recent 
decades  might  well  be  reinforced,  with  deeper 
and  sharper  recessions  deliberately  engi- 
neered to  compensate  for  accidental 
growth — what  might  be  called  an  economic 
abortion  program.  In  turn,  such  a  policy  of 
economic  management  would  once  more  en- 
tail political  friction,  deepening  rather  than 
narrowing  divisions  between  the  various  eco- 
nomic, ethnic  and  social  groups  In  American 
society. 

All  this  may  seem  unnecessarily  pessimis- 
tic, deliberately  stressing  the  negative  as- 
pects of  the  evolution  toward  an  American 
society  based  on  nongrowth  while  neglecting 
the  possibility  of  agreed  and  harmonious 
change.  But  the  picture  of  possible  futures 
painted  so  far  appears  positively  cheerful  and 
encouraging  If  the  wider,  global  setting  is 
also  considered. 

Again,  there  Is  a  whole  spectrum  of  scenar- 
ios, offering  various  mixes  of  gloom  and 
optimism.  For  example,  one  possibility  might 
be  a  unilateral  decision  by  the  United  States 
to  introduce  no-growth  In  one  country,  on 
the  reasonable  enough  argument  that  the 
American  dream  has  been  fulfilled  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  Clearly  such  a  conscious  de- 
cision (always  assuming  that  It  Is  psycholog- 
ically plausible  and  politically  possible) 
would.  In  itself,  tend  to  create  that  senie 
of  dedication  which  would  be  required  to 
cope    with   the   problems   so   far   discussed. 


Still,  even  this  sort  of  ideological  and  eco- 
nomic Isolationism  would  come  imder  severe 
pressures.  It  would  have  to  survive,  for  ex- 
ample, the  spectacle  of  other  countries — 
particularly  In  Western  Europe — overtaking 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  per  capita  In- 
come. 

In  practice,  though.  It  Is  difficult  to  take 
this  particular  scenario  serlotisly.  For  even 
a  unilateral  American  decision  in  favor  of 
Z.E.G.  hBs  injplications  for  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

No-growth  In  the  United  States  means  less 
grov.'lh  elsewhere,  given  the  nature  of  the 
world  economy.  In  effect,  therefore,  the 
United  States  would  be  taking  a  paternalistic 
decision  with  damaging  effect  on  much  poor- 
er nations  (again,  it's  worth  noting  that. 
Just  as  expenditure  on  improving  the  en- 
vironment shows  up  in  the  national  ac- 
counts, so  does  expenditure  on  foreign  aid — 
and  that  both  might  be  a  casualty  of  Z.E.G.) . 
Leaving  aside  the  morality  of  such  a  course. 
It  obviously  has  considerable  implications  for 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  balance  of 
power  throughout  the  world.  Economic  iso- 
lationism  Implies   political   isolationism. 

Abandoning  this  particular  scenario,  there- 
fore, and  accepting  that  the  United  States  Is 
Inescapably  a  member  of  the  global  com- 
munity. It  then  follows  that  the  problems  of 
a  nongrowth  society  have  to  be  considered 
in  this  wider  context.  The  sorts  of  difficulties 
which  have  been  discussed  within  the  setting 
of  a  single  country  must  now  be  translated 
in  terms  applicable  to  International  society. 
Again,  there  are  the  problems  of  dlstrlbti- 
tion — this  time  not  as  between  ethnic 
groups  and  Siocial  classes,  but  as  between 
different  countries.  Again,  there  are  the  prob- 
lems of  enforcing  policy  decisions — this  time 
not  In  terms  of  strengthening  the  govern- 
mental machine  of  a  single  country  but  the 
mechanisms  of  International  control.  It 
hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  while  all  the 
problems  would  be  that  much  more  severe, 
the  means  for  tackling  them  are  at  present 
effectively  nonexistent. 

Indeed,  what  does  the  concept  of  a  stable 
society  Imply  when  applied  to  the  world 
community?  Obviously  the  idea  of  Z.P.G.  has 
even  more  urgency  when  applied  on  a  global 
scale  than  In  the  case  of  a  single  country  like 
the  United  States,  since  It  Is  the  soaring  ntim- 
bers  In  the  underdeveloped  and  developing 
countries  which  help  to  i>erpetuate  their 
poverty.  Equally  obvious,  though,  the  diffi- 
culties of  actually  enforcing  such  a  policy  are 
compounded;  indeed  It  Is  seen  by  some  coun- 
tries, notably  by  China,  as  a  threat  to  their 
power. 

But  it  is  the  idea  of  Z.E.G.  on  a  global 
scale  which  is  politically  implausible.  This 
would  in  effect  mean  condemning  the  major- 
ity of  the  world's  population  to  poverty  for 
the  rest  of  time.  But  if  this  is  a  nonsense  way 
of  Interpreting  global  Z.E.G..  who  is  to  decide 
which  nations  get  how  much?  Who  will  ra- 
tion out  permission  for  growth?  What  are  the 
standards — in  terms  of  per  capita  Income — 
which  are  going  to  be  the  upper  limit  of  per- 
missible growth? 

Assuming  that  there  would  be  no  volun- 
tary agreement,  based  on  an  international 
consensus,  on  points  like  these,  the  most 
likely  outcome  would  be  an  attempt  by  the 
prosperous  nations  (whether  capitalist  or 
Communist)  to  enforce  their  policies  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  turn,  such  an  attempt 
would  be  seen — and  resisted — as  an  effort  to 
make  the  world  a  pleasant  place  for  the  pros- 
perous to  live  in,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor — 
a  new  form  of  colonial  exploitation. 

However,  the  developing  countries  might 
well  decide  to  push  for  a  redistribution  of 
the  global  Income  In  their  own  favor,  using 
their  control  over  what  are  going  to  become 
Increasingly  scarce  natural  resources  like  oil 
and  various  metals  as  their  weapon.  The 
"have"   countries  might   actually   be  faced 


with  the  possibility  of  accepting  a  fall  In 
their  standards  of  living  or  engaging  In  an 
economic  confrontation — possibly  shading 
off  into  a  military  one — with  the  "have-nots" 
The  stable  society.  In  population  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  might  turn  out  to  be,  in  politi- 
cal and  military  terms,  a  singularly  unstabie 
one. 

In  discussing  t)ie  possibility  of  such  devel- 
opments, there  Is  always  the  danger  that  one 
v/lll  be  mlsunder.stood  to  be  predicting  a  par- 
ticular outcome.  This  Is  far  from  bein;; 
the  intention  of  this  article.  For  the  only 
certain  aspect  of  the  future  is  that  it  will  be 
a  great  deal  more  complex  than  the  sort  of 
simpltned  scenario  that  It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct. Futurology  is  useful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  Is  seen  as  an  Intellectual  game, 
creating  an  awareness  of  possibilities  that 
might  otherwise  be  Ignored  and  stirring  up 
discussion  about  what  might  otherwise  be 
neglected  policy  options. 

indeed,  by  far  the  most  plausible  scenario 
does  not  involve  anything  even  remotely  re- 
sembling a  deliberate  policy  decision  to  adopt 
a  noiigrowth  policy,  but  a  muddled,  half- 
consclcus  drift — a  gradual  emphasis  on  new 
priorities,  like  trading  economic  growth  for 
more  leisure  time,  hesitantly  and  perhaps 
even  inconsistently  pursued  over  a  period  of 
decades  as  social  values  evolve.  In  this  sce- 
nario, the  change  would  first  become  appar- 
ent in  the  societies  of  economic  satiety,  like 
the  United  States,  and  slowly  percolate  else- 
where: conspicuous  nonconsumption,  on  this 
reading  of  the  situation.  Is  the  luxury  of  the 
well-to-do  and  the  paradox  may  be  that  the 
acceptance  of  nongrowth  in  Itself  depends 
on  the  achievement  of  growth  (Just  as  popu- 
lation control  seems  to  catch  on  only  when  It 
Is  seen  as  a  way  of  Increasing  living  stand- 
ards). 

Leaning  on  history,  this  scenario  might 
then  suggest  that  a  society  which  had 
adopted  the  values  of  nongrowth  would  be 
introvert  rather  than  extrovert,  traditional 
rather  than  Innovative.  Whether  it  had  set- 
tled for  an  egalitarian  distribution  of  wealth 
or  for  the  perpetuation  of  inequalities,  it 
would  be  resistant  to  change,  stressing  social 
control  as  the  Inevitable  counterpart  of  social 
stability.  There  would  be  little  social  mobil- 
ity, since  this  tends  to  be  a  product  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  There  might  well  evolve  a 
gerontocracy,  with  power  going  hand  in  hand 
with  seniority,  since  it  would  no  longer  be 
open  to  the  young  to  secede  from  existing 
organizations  to  start  their  own.  The  only 
frontiers  that  would  be  open  for  exploration 
would  be  those  of  artistic  or  spiritual  ac- 
tivity. 

The  resemblance  of  the  picture  to  medie- 
val society  in  Western  Europe  is  not  acci- 
dental. For  that  was  a  society  which  was 
based  on  non-growth,  whose  mold  was  in- 
deed broken  only  when  the  Protestant  ethic 
of  economic  achievement  became  the  ide- 
ology of  the  newly  developing  capitalism. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  push  the  parallel  too 
far;  a  society  which  commands  technologi- 
cal resources  of  Infinite  potential,  but  re- 
frains from  using  them  to  their  full  limits  to 
create  extra  economic  wealth,  cannot  be 
equated  with  one  which  was  ravaged  by  star- 
vation and  the  plague.  But  perhaps  it  is 
worth  remembering  that  building  cathedrals 
can  go  hand  In  hand  with  burning  heretics, 
that  emphasizing  spiritual  rather  than  ma- 
terial vaJues  does  not  necessarily  imply  tol- 
erance, that  a  sense  of  community  may  be 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  accepting  social  hier- 
archy. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  nongrowth  will. 
Inevitably,  bring  about  such  a  situation — 
any  more  than  growth  will.  Inevitably,  bring 
about  ecological  disaster.  It  is  to  suggest, 
however,  that  nongrowth  may  carry  certain 
social  and  political  risks  Just  as  growth  may 
carry  certain  ecological  dangers,  and  that  it 
may  need  a  determined  effort  to  avoid  both. 
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GOVERNOR  HERNANDEZ'  V 
PUERTO  RICOS  ROLE  IN 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Heniandez  Colon,  the  able 
Puerto  Rico,  for  his  excellent 
lo  the  ad  hoc  advisory  group  w 
currently  considering  in  depth  tjie 
relationship   between   Puerto 
the  United  States. 

Governor  Hernandez,  a 
progressive   man.   carefully  laid 
the  ad  hoc   advisory  group  the 
coui-se  that  both  countries  could 
priately  take  in  strengthening 
year-old  commonwealth 
relationship  that  has  benefited 
Rico  and  the  United  States.  I 
lighted  to  note  here  that  the 
administration  is  already 
leadership    both    in    advancing 
Rico's  economic  growth  and 
equity. 

The  youthful  Governor  has  alsc 
perception   as   an   observer   of 
world  events.  As  someone  gi- 
cemed  about  foreign  affairs.  I 
with   interest  —  and    delight  — 
speeches  at  Yale  Universty  In 
his    commencement    address    at 
Hopkins  University  2  weeks  ago,  h 
he  discussed  the  difficulties  but  th( 
sity  of  preserving  and  extending 
freedom  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  globe. 

In  his  ad  hoc  advisory  group 
tion,  Puerto  Rico's  top  elected 
and    chief    executive    spoke    at 
about  his  country's  role  in 
affairs.  I  bring  these  passages  to 
ten  tion   of   my   Senate 
others  in  order  that  they  can 
about  Puerto  Rico's  presence 
tlclpation  In  the  world 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Rafael  Hernandez  Colon's 
the  international  role  of  Puerto 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printec 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony    op   the   Honorable 
Hebnandez  Colon 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL   ROLE    OF 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
pendence  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  principle 
free  association  which  governs  the 
ship   between  Puerto  Rico  and  th<  i 
States.    Because    we    are    conscious 
special  relationship  with  the  UnlUd 
and  also  of  our  place  In  the  comn  unity 
Hispanic   American   peoples,  we   cannot 
ford  to  be  Isolated  from  the  rest  of 
We  cannot  stand  aside  from 
world  currents  and  events,  partlcul^ly 
we  can  make  a  real  contribution.  We 
shovUd,  contribute  to  multilateral 
promote      understanding      and 
among  peoples,  especially  in  our 
and  hemisphere.   We   have   much 
and  also  a  great  deal  to  learn,  aljout 
iiomic  development. 

Geographically,  Puerto  Rico  beloi^g 
Caribbean.   Culturally,   it   is   a 
community   of   Hispanic   American 
Politically  and  economically,  It  is  li 
associated    with    the    United    Stati  3 
three  points  of  reference — and  esj^cially 
political  status  of  free  association' 
points  of  departure  for  defining  Puerto 
place  in  the  world  and  its  relatlonsplps 
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other  countries  and  with  International  or- 
ganizations. 

While  under  the  Commonwealth  relation- 
ship the  broad  range  of  foreign  affairs  is  a 
matter  of  federal  concern,  nonetheless,  there 
is  ample  room  for  Commonwealth  Initiative. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  rols  to  play  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  a  need  to  enter  into  government- 
to-government  relationships  with  other 
countries  such  as  Venezuela,  in  order  to  re- 
solve effectively  its  needs,  such  as  its  energy 
requirements. 

We  have  already  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  international  arena,  and  we  are 
well  prepared  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  international  cooperation  and  soli- 
darity. Since  1950,  Puerto  Rico  has  been  the 
meeting  place  of  more  than  30,000  persons 
from  developing  countries,  most  of  whom 
visited  our  island  in  order  to  observe  and 
study  our  social  and  economic  development 
programs.  Most  of  those  visitors  came  from 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  region, 
but  large  numbers  alsr  arrived  from  Africa, 
Asia  and  Oceania.  In  this  manner,  we  have 
been  able  to  communicate  our  experiences, 
our  successes  and  otir  problems  to  represent- 
ative.s  of  other  areas  of  the  world  striving 
for  social  justice  and  political  democracy. 
During  the  1960s,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  actively  participated  in  matters 
of  special  concern  to  the  peoples  of  the  Car- 
ibbean region.  Puerto  Rico  was  a  founding 
member,  and  San  Juan  was  the  headquarters, 
of  the  Caribbean  Organization.  This  now- 
dlfrsolved  organization  contributed  greatly 
to  he  idea  and  practice  of  regional  collabora- 
tion and  promoted  the  movement  for  the 
economic  integration  of  our  region.  The  Com- 
monwealth subsequently  created  its  own  spe- 
cialized agency  with  regional  concerns,  the 
Corporacl6n  de  DesarroUo  Econ6mico  del 
Caribe,  in  an  effort  to  foster  regional  coopera- 
tion. Our  economic  and  regional  interests 
have  prompted  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment to  establish  an  active  program  of  trade 
missions,  whereby  Puerto  Rico  seeks  to  pro- 
mote trade  with  other  areas,  especially  with 
the  Caribbean  and  the  nations  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Our  industrial  promotion 
efforts  have  led  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment to  open  facilities  in  Europe  and  Tokyo 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  investment  to 
the  Island.  By  bilateral  agreement,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  In  1967, 
created  the  Joint  Domlnicjn -Puerto  Rlcan 
CommlBsion  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
program  of  economic,  cultural  and  technical 
collaboration. 

Puerto  Rlcan  cultural  missions  to  different 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere  have  been  spon- 
sored for  more  than  two  decades  by  our  Insti- 
tute of  Culture,  Department  of  State  and 
Department  of  Education.  For  many  years, 
Puerto  Rico  has  coUaborated  with  different 
international  organizations  in  a  wide  array 
of  exchange  programs  and  technical  assist- 
ance projects.  In  addition  to  these  official 
contacts,  private  entitles  In  different  fields 
have  made  positive  contributions  to  the  flow 
of  information  and  peoples  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  other  countries.  We  have  accumu- 
lated valuable  experience  In  our  relations 
with  other  countries  and  with  International 
organizations.  Our  experience  Is  a  good  point 
of  departure  for  future  Puerto  Rlcan  roles 
in  international  matters  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  association  with  the  United 
States. 

Various  courses  of  action  are  already  open 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  which  require  no  substantial  or 
prolonged  constitutional  or  legislative  action, 

based  on  the  longstanding  recognition  by 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  of 
Puerto  Rico's  status  as  an  autonomous  po- 
Utlcal  entity.  Other  possibilities  may  require 

more  complex  procedures.  An  exhaustive  and 

incisive  analysis  of  the  desirability  of  greater 

participation  by  Puerto  Rico  In  international 


affairs  and  appropriate  international  Institu- 
tions was  prepared  recently  by  Professor 
W.  M.  Relsman  of  Yale  Law  School  for  a  con- 
ference of  the  United  States'  leading  lawyers, 
held  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  lor  Inter- 
national Peace  In  New  York. 

With  the  Committees  permission,  I  would 
like  to  submit  a  typescript  of  Professor  Rels- 
man's  study  for  the  record,  as  an  appendix 
to  my  statement.  I  will  not  elaborate  on  the 
constitutional  and  International  law  ques- 
tions treated  at  length  by  Professor  Reis- 
man,  in  view  of  my  basic  agreement  with  the 
recommendations  he  offers.  However,  I  woiild 
draw  your  particular  attention  to  Professor 
Relsmans  recognition  of  the  very  real  ad- 
vantages to  both  our  peoples,  and  the  prac- 
tical possibilities  of  Puerto  Rico's  participa- 
tion in  numerous  specialized  International 
organizations— especially  those  dealing  with 
education,  health,  culture  and  commerce. 
These  offer  an  effective  and  additional  di- 
mension for  greater  rapport  with  and  sup- 
port to  developing  countries  which  can  be  a 
valuable  supplement  to  US.  policies  and 
programs. 


ENERGY  PROBLEMS  ARE  STILL 
WITH  US 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
last  week  when  I  introduced  S.  3556  to 
retain  Indefinitely  the  55  miles  per  hour 
speed  limit  on  the  Nation's  highways,  I 
believe  that  convincing  the  public  of  the 
continuing  seriousness  of  the  energy 
situation  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
facing  the  Federal  Government.  I  ap- 
plaud all  efforts  by  Government  and  the 
private  sector  to  assure  that  energy  con- 
servation remains  an  important  goal  for 
each  individual  and  for  our  society  as  a 
whole. 

On  May  13,  1974,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  featured  an  editorial  by  Howard 
Flieger,  expressing  his  views,  which 
coincide  with  my  own,  that  we  are  slip- 
ping too  easily  into  the  old  pattern  of 
energy  consumption  and  the  old  atti- 
tude of  complacency  about  our  fuel 
resources.  I  endorse  Mi-.  Fliegei's  re- 
marks and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

as  follows: 

Short  Memories 

(By  Howard  Flieger) 

Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  yesterd-n's 
crisis  Is  last  nights  bad  dream — and  todays 
faded  memory. 

With  the  advent  of  balmy  weather,  the  car 
tuned  up  and  the  open  road  ahead,  who 
wants  to  be  reminded  of  gasoline  queues? 

Shoe  leather  Is  getting  heavy  on  the  gas 
pedal  again.  The  prudent  driver  who  keeps 
to  a  modest  55  miles  an  hour  Is  honked  at 
and  scowled  at  by  fellow  motorists.  With 
fuel  tanks  brimming  and  a  credit  card  handy, 
they're  on  their  way — unmindful  of  tlie 
short  time  ago  when  they  didn't  know  where 
their  next  gallon  of  gas  was  coming  from. 

Results  of  a  recent  poll  In  New  Jersey  by 
the  Eagleton  Institute  of  Rutgers  University 
probably  are  typical  of  much  of  the  motor- 
ing public.  A  couple  of  figures  are  Instruc- 
tive: 

Only  16  per  cent  of  those  polled  now  rate 
the  energy  crisis  as  "one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Issues"  of  the  day. 

It  was  different  last  Februar>'.  Then,  55  per 
cent  considered  It  "the  most  Important  prob- 
lem" m  New  Jersey. 

That  was  back  In  the  days  when  many 
filling  stations  were  doling  out  gasoline  a 
few  gallons  at  a  time,  when  drivers  waited 
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m  long  lines  to  get  enough  fuel  to  move 
them  to  and  from  the  office,  when  "Sorry,  No 
Gas"  signs  were  more  common  than  the 
weather  reports,  and  the  final  digit  on  yotir 
license  plate — odd  or  even — had  to  match 
the  calendar. 

Memories  are  short.  Who  wants  to  fret 
about  gasoline  now?  Sure,  it  costs  more 
than  it  did  then.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  it  around  If  you've  got  the  purchase  price. 
So  why  worry?  Everything's  O.K. 

Well,  nobody  likes  to  be  a  spoilsport,  but 
everything  is  not  O.K.  A  little  worry  might 
be  a  good  thing  along  about  not.  Do  you 
know  where  your  gasoline,  your  heating 
oil  and  power  for  your  air  conditioning  are 
going  to  come  from  in  the  months  ahead? 

If  you  do,  you  know  something  that  the 
most"  skilled  minds  In  the  entire  complex 
field  of  energy  supply  haven't  figured  out. 

A  more  even  distribution  of  gasoline  after 
a  rather  panicky  start,  the  end  of  the  Middle 
East  oil  embargo,  a  bit  of  conservation  here 
and  there — these  are  the  things  that  have 
taken  the  hysteria  out  of  the  fuel  situation. 

But  they  have  masked  the  problem  for 
the  time  being.  They  haven't  cured  It. 

The  whole  thing  comes  down  to  a  simple 
but  stark  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been  using 
more  power  than  it  produces.  It  stUl  Is.  The 
difference  has  had  to  be  made  vip  by  buying 
from  producers  In  other  countries.  It  still  has 
to  be  made  up  that  way. 

No  matter  how  you  measure  It — and  no 
matter  that  you  now  can  drive  into  the  gas 
station  and  say  'Fill  'er  up " — the  basic  fact 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  two  months  ago. 

This  country  Just  doesn't  have  control  over 
enough  energy  to  live  in  the  manner  to  which 
it  has  become  accustomed.  When  you  buy  a 
tankload  of  gasoline  or  home  heating  oil  you 
are  getting,  pro  rata,  a  little  bit  more  than 
the  United  States  Is  able  to  produce. 

When  the  embargo  was  in  full  force,  the 
U.S.  was  having  to  make  do  with  2  million 
barrels  less  oil  per  day.  As  motorists  return 
to  their  old  ways  they  also  return  Just  as 
surely  to  dependence  on  the  Arabs. 

So  It  might  be  wise  to  remember  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  a  bit  like  a  concealed  weapon. 
It  can  catch  you  by  surprise. 

And  It  Isn't  going  to  go  away  permanently 
until  one  of  two  things  happens:  (A)  either 
this  country  makes  a  dedicated  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  lot  more  fuel,  or  (B)  we  tailor  the  use 
of  energy  to  living  within  our  means. 

Otherwise,  the  long  queues  can  return  any 
time  the  balance  tips  the  slightest  bit.  That's 
all  It  takes  to  light  up  the  "tilt"  sign. 


ST.  CLOUD,  MINN.— ALL- AMERICA 
CITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
salute  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  for  being  desig- 
nated an  All-American  City  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League.  This  award  was 
well  deserved.  St.  Cloud  has  revitalized 
its  business  district  with  one  of  the  most 
extensive  programs  of  b:autification  and 
modernization  to  be  foimd  in  any  com- 
munity of  its  size.  It  also  has  created  a 
multi-use  sports  center,  a  182-acre  in- 
dustrial park,  and  provided  three  re- 
gional metropolitan  agencies  designed  for 
the  St.  Cloud  area's  unique  problems. 

All  of  these  achievements  were  made 
possible  by  the  efforts  of  business,  labor, 
and  other  commimity  leaders  who  were 
determined  to  see  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  finest  cities. 

The  city  of  St.  Cloud  is  also  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  Minnesota's  splendid 
State  colleges — St.  Cloud  State  College.  It 
is  known  as  a  community  of  good  homes. 


fine  parks,  beautiful  churches,  outstand- 
ing medical  facilities,  and  an  expand- 
ing industrial  and  business  economy.  It 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Recently  St.  Cloud  developed 
a  modern  airport,  thereby  improving 
commimication  and  transportation.  It  is 
dissected  by  a  system  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral highways  and  is  the  trade  center  for 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  and 
prosperous  agricultural  areas  in  the  up- 
per Midwest. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  Al  Loehr,  has 
given  his  commimity  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  St.  Cloud  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  St.  Cloud  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  All  of  them  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  relating  to  St.  Cloud 
redevelopment,  written  by  Mr.  Carl  Grif- 
fin, Jr.,  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Cloud  Redevelopment  Wins  All- 
America  Award 
(By  Carl  Griffin,  Jr.) 

Three  years  ago  St.  Cloud  voters  barely 
passed  a  referendum  to  allow  the  city  to  close 
off  traffic  in  a  three-block  downtown  area 
for  a  shopping  mall. 

The  scant  margin  led  to  a  mall,  completed 
last  year,  that  silenced  its  skeptics  as  down- 
town business  rebounded  strongly  enough 
to  be  considered  by  some  to  be  booming.  It 
also  led  to  a  mall  that  was  one  of  four  rea- 
sons St.  Cloud  today  was  named  an  All- 
America  City. 

St.  Germain  St.,  as  the  mall  is  called,  was 
cited  by  the  National  Municipal  League, 
which  makes  the  award,  for  its  effect  on  re- 
viving a  declining  city  economy.  The  other 
project  cited  in  announcing  St.  Cloud's  se- 
lection are  a  multi-use  sports  center,  an 
182-acre  Industrial  park  and  three  regional 
metropolitan  agencies  designed  for  the  St. 
Cloud  area's  peculiar  problems. 

Ed  Stocklnger.  a  member  of  the  St.  Cloud 
area  planning  commission,  said  that  a  major 
factor  in  a  city's  winning  the  award  Is  "evi- 
dence of  broad-based  concern  by  community 
and  business  leaders  in  community  Im- 
provements." 

Like  many  other  communities,  St.  Cloud 
was  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  central 
business  district  deteriorating  aesthetically 
and  economically.  Crossroads  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, with  more  than  40  businesses  in  its  en- 
closed mall,  was  built  nearly  10  years  ago 
outside  of  the  city  limits  on  Hwy.  52.  Not 
only  did  the  city  lose  the  benefits  of  tax 
revenue  from  the  shopping  center,  but 
downtown  lost  a  lot  of  business. 

A  strip  of  fast-food  chains,  service  sta- 
tions and  other  businesses  soon  developed 
along  Hwy.  52  from  the  city  limits  to  the 
shopping  center. 

Another  problem  was  that  the  city's  two 
basic  industries — quarries  and  railroads — 
were  not  expanding  as  rapidly  as  the  area's 
popiilatlon  was  growing. 

In  1956,  a  group  of  businessmen  formed 
St.  Cloud  Opportunities,  Inc.  The  group 
bought  a  182-acre  tract  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  project  was  launched 
with  the  sale  of  $200,000  In  bonds.  There  now 
are  11  new  industries  in  the  industrial  park. 
The  plants  have  generated  more  than  3,000 
new  jobs,  and  there  are  plans  possibly  to  de- 
velop another  industrial  park.  All  costs  of 
the  acquisition  and  development  came  from 


volunteer  and  private  sotirces.  At  least  $387,- 
000  in  revenues  from  property  taxes  was  gen- 
erated by  the  project. 

Adjacent  to  the  industrial  park  is  a  sports 
center.  The  facility  replaced  an  older  baseball 
park  on  the  Hwy.  52  strip.  With  the  business 
developments  springing  up  on  the  strip,  the 
property  had  a  potential  for  being  a  tax  base 
for  the  city.  The  stadium  at  the  ball  field 
had  limited  use  for  sports  anyway. 

A  citizens  commission  was  formed  to  re- 
view a  number  of  proposals  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty. The  capital  Income  from  the  sale  was 
Invested  In  a  new  sports  complex,  which  has 
an  Ice-hockey  arena  as  well  as  a  baseball 
field.  The  facility  Is  used  by  the  city's  schools, 
college  and  neighboring  athletic  leagues. 

With  the  continuing  growth  of  St.  Cloud 
and  Its  neighboring  communities  a  drne 
spearheaded  by  a  number  of  community  lead- 
ers was  begun  to  create  three  area  agencies — 
a  metropolitan  planning  commission,  a  sew- 
age commission  and  a  transit  commission. 

St.  Cloud  Is  an  unusual  city  because  its 
city  limits  extend  into  Sherburne  and  Ben- 
ton counties. 

The  formation  of  the  three  agencies  has 
led  to  creation  of  a  metropolian  bus  system 
which  serves  the  surrounding  communities 
as  well  as  St.  Cloud.  A  new  sewage-treatment 
plant  Is  being  built  and  a  coordinated  traffic 
and  thoroughfare  plan  is  being  put  into  tise. 

Formal  presentation  of  the  award  to  the 
city  will  be  made  later  this  month.  Glen  Carl- 
son, manager  of  the  St.  Cloud  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  that  the  award  probably  will 
encourage  continued  development  and  growth 
of  the  city. 

Nine  other  cities  to  win  the  award  this  year 
were  Albion,  Mich.;  Jamestown,  N.Y.;  La 
Habra,  Calif.;  Lewlston.  Pa.;  Lexington,  Neb.; 
Macon.  Mo.;  North  Adams,  Mass.;  Port  Ar- 
thur, Texas,  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 


PRISON  REFORM 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  our  society  today  is  in 
the  field  of  prison  reform.  More  congres- 
sional consideration  is  needed  of  this 
often  forgotten  area.  Many  programs 
have  been  suggested,  and  many  new, 
innovative  and  progressive  programs 
have  been  Initiated.  But  we  certainly 
need  to  do  more. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  prison  publication  which 
I  receive  entitled  "From  the  Mountain." 
It  is  from  a  prison  in  Cohoctah,  Mich.  I 
think  it  deserves  the  attention  of  this 
body.  The  answers  proposed  may  or  may 
not  be  the  proper  ones,  but  the  article 
can  certainly  give  us  an  insight  into  what 
prisoners  are  thinking.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thoughts  on  Prison  Reform 

As  one  sits  in  a  5'  x  10'  windowless  and  air- 
less, sterile  cell,  one  cannot  help  to  marvel 
at  the  Inane  minds  of  the  pwwers  that  control 
this  dying  society.  This  Oakland  County's 
Jail  is  supposedly  the  social  and  physical 
engineering  epitomy  of  what  Jails  should  be. 

It  Is  escape-proof.  It  is  easy  to  clean.  It  is 
easy  to  supervise.  It  Is  fireproof.  It  Is  easy  to 
heat.  It  is  easy  to  cool.  It  is  an  ideal  vacuum 
for  storage,  and  minimal  life  support,  of 
animals.  It  would.  Indeed,  make  an  excellent 
dog  pound. 

Now,  this  tells  more  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  social  scientists  than  anything  else 
could  do.  Rehabilitation  is  allegedly  a  goal 
of   the   courts  and  prisons.  Punishment  is 
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supposedly  secondary.  Detention  a 
tlon    from    the    society,    as    a    w 
ostensibly  designed  to  remove  an 
individual  from  adverse  Influences 
to    which    be    is    removed,    la    lnt< 
provide  an  atmosphere  in  which 
rehabilitation  can  most  easily  be 

A  Slate  prisoner,  sentenced  up  to 
II!  :;iis  Jail,  is  treated  no  different 
we.    awaiting    transportation    else' 
minuie  few,  it  is  true,  may  become 
They,  then,  have  an  open  eight  mkn 
in  which  to  live.  This  area  is  gene 
unlocked    during     the    day.     This 
trustees  to  go  about  their  unpaid  w 
out  the  need  for  guards  tending  to 
ing  and  closing  of  iron  gat&b  and 
trustees   do   have    light   physical 
the   nature   of   kitchen   work, 
and  orderly  functions. 

The  bulk  of  the  300,  or  so, 
be  divided  into  3  groups.  The  largea ; 
is   serving  sentences   already   band  id 
by  various  courts.  There  is  a  seconda  y 
the  next  largest,  who  are  federal 
awaiting  trial   or  awaiting  post 
portatlon  to  federal  prisons.  The 
are  state  or  county  prisoners  await 
Imagine  being   sentenced   to  one 
here.  If  you  are  in  an  8-man  cell, 
about  20x20  ft.  Out  of  this  space 
ft.  from  each  side.  That  is  bunk 
high,  four  in  all  on  each  wall.  The 
one  end  area,  abotit  2' 2  ft.  out,  wbi^h 
for  the  shower,  one  toilet  and  one  w 
on  one  side  of  the  shower,  plus 
basin    on   the   side   of   the   shower 
opposite  end  of  the  8-man  room,  a 
barred  gate   wall  which  faces  the 
serving    about    4    of    these    rooms 
gallery,  is  the  sole  activity  center, 
steel  table  with  buUt-ln  benches, 
to  park  picnic  tables. 

That  would   be  your  world  for 
No  light  Is  visible  other  than  from 
fixtures  in  the  corridor — the  resu 
strabi     Is     quite     predictable.     Nc 
neither  a  hot  one  nor  a  cold  one 
time  you  would  leave  Its  confines 
on  vlstlng  days,  once  a  week,  to 
glass  view  boxes  In  that  small  cublc|e 
end  of  the  gallery.  If  no  visitors,  no 
every  two  weeks,  when  one's  two 
exchJanged  for  clean  ones,  and  at  w 
a  single   set  of  underwear  and 
trousers  are  exchanged  for  a  clean 

Now  and  then,  well  meaning 
may   spend   ten   minutes   on   an 
Sunday  aXtercoon,  in  a  brief  and 
shot  at  saving  souls.  This,  even.  Is 
productive  In  both  the  attitudes  of 
sionarieo  and  the  Jailors  in  handling 
terlude.    The    missionaries    can't 
hvmn  books  back  fast  enough  for 
some  heathen  Inmate  may  contamlna^ 
The  Jailors  can't  move  the  missions 
fEist  enough  so  that  they,  the  Jailors, 
have  to  spend  time  bringing  them  In 
of  the  various  galleries.  Any  splrituAl 
is  thoroughly  marked  by  Its  absence 
There  Is  a  set  of  enclosed  exercl¥ 
I  understand  that  last  July  and  Aug 
prisoners   were   allowed   outside   to 
the  sun.  and  air  occasionally.  The  Jailers 
plain  that  lack  of  manpower 
regular  "airing    of  the  Inmates' 

There  are  no  work  details  on  county 
nor  on  county,  or  state  properties.  Th^ 
do-gooders  can  take  as  much  blame 
as  the  hard-nosed,  sock-it-to-them 
order   conservatives.   The   liberal   te^rs 
prisoners  doing  manual  labor 
the    fact    that    most    prisoners    wot^ld 
fer  to  be  active,  even  at  relatively 
tasks,   rather   than   to   atrophy   in 
voids.   The   conservative   who   w 
labor  to  be  punishment,  Instead  of 
tive,   rehabilitative   routine,    made 
excessive  that  be  gave  the  liberals 
made  Issue. 
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Any  child  could  have  designed  a  better 
operative  system  than  this.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  type  of  deten- 
tion is  contrary  to  all  the  hypocritical 
mouthliigs  of  rehabilitation.  The  sole  pur- 
pose is  detention,  extraction  from  society 
and  a  hope,  vague  at  best,  that  out-of-slght 
and  out-of-mind,  the  problems  must  Just  go 
away. 

Recidivism  is  not  only  understandable,  but 
completely  inevitable  under  such  a  system. 
Talk  to  repeaters,  to  hard-rock  transferees 
awaiting  new  trials,  back  inside  as  a  result 
of  parole  violations.  Their  experiences,  and 
attitudes,  their  evaluations  and  their  Judg- 
ments stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
preachments  of  social  governmentalists. 

How  does  society  want  to  control  crime  if 
it.  in  its  own  way,  perpetuates  the  soil  in 
which  the  seeds  are  scattered?  If  It  really  de- 
sires rehabilitation,  then  let  It  recognize  that 
the  guidance,  the  education  and  the  facili- 
ties for  such  must  come  first. 

How  simple  a  program  could  be  developed — 
and  how  inexpensive  when  compared  to  the 
monstrous  expense  of  prison  construction 
and  prison  operations!  One  must  wonder  if 
the  personal  profits  made  by  specialists  in 
prison  construction,  in  prison  equipment.  In 
police  support  indtistrles,  has  not  had  a  hid- 
den Influence,  far  more  weighty  than  moral 
considerations. 

First,  all  first-time  offenders  should  be 
sent  to  a  rural  commune.  Such  commune 
would,  iu  effect,  be  several  hundred  acres  In 
size.  There  would  be  twenty-room  huts.  In- 
dividual cubicles  would  be  furnished  each 
prl.soner.  Group  use  of  showers  and  toilets 
would  be  eliminated  by  Individual,  simple 
facilities  In  each  cubicle.  Each  hut  would 
have  a  study  room  and  a  recreation  room. 

A  central  dining  hall  would  service  all 
areas.  A  medical  hut  would  provide  conven- 
ient attention  to  minor  ailments,  nonsurgical 
treatments  and  periodic  prisoner  checkups. 
The  medical  staff  would  be  long-term  pris- 
oners, whether  trained  in  such  profession 
prior  to  violation  of  the  law,  or  those  specifi- 
cally trained,  after  conviction,  for  these 
functions. 

Tfcerc  would  be  workshops  to  produce  Items 
usable  ;n  the  prison  system  there  and  else- 
where. All  Items  would  have  to  be  totally  de- 
signed for  Inmate  consumption,  support  or 
utility  in  order  to  avoid  commercial  perver- 
sion of  the  intent  of  the  system  by  outside 
profits. 

Educational  classrooms  would  form  a  series 
of  huts  at  the  center  of  the  camp.  These 
would  Include  manual  trades  and  arts  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  both  fimctional  and 
recreational  life  of  the  csimp.  Staffing  would 
be  from  inmates  and  outside  voluntary  pro- 
fessionals. However,  training  programs  to 
utilize  prison  cadres  for  all  professional  edu- 
cational poets  would  be  pressed  for  the  main 
piu-pose  of  eliminating  non-prison  employees. 

Why  this  emphasis  on  prisoners  being 
trained  and  used  for  all  camp  functions.  If 
rehabilitation  is  the  main  goal  of  law,  and 
the  pt:rpose  of  detention,  then  what  better 
way  to  rehabilitate  an  Inmate  than  to  give 
him  a  new  profession  or  trade?  And,  to  show 
him,  or  her,  how  that  skill  or  knowledge 
can  be  immediately  placed  into  productive, 
meaningful  use  In  and  on  behalf  of,  his  or 
her,  peer  group.  Here  is  re-education  at  a 
practical  level.  Here  is  responsibility  given 
where  visible  and  tangible  application  can 
result. 

Any  society  that  creates  a  profession  or  a 
trade  Industry  that  has  as  Its  sole  profit,  in- 
come from  a  prison  system,  must  depend 
upon  recidivism  as  a  reality.  Such  prison 
profit,  whether  to  the  well  Intentloned  pro- 
fessional, or  to  the  indifferent  construction 
contractor,  must  be  protected,  perpetuated 
and  promoted.  This  can  easily  be  understood 
flom  the  egocentric  position  of  the  individ- 
ual case. 


A  man  goes  to  college  to  obtain  a  degree 
in  social  science.  He  spends  four  years  there. 
He  now  has  an  investment  to  protect,  and 
from  which  he  expects  a  return.  The  return, 
necessarily  Includes  a  better  income,  a  bet- 
ter scale  of  living  than  had  he  not  spent 
the  four  years  at  college.  He  now  applies 
for  a  position  in  one  of  the  many  prison- 
support  professions.  He  may  enter  prison 
ranks  as  a  psychologist,  or  administrator,  or 
serve  as  probation  or  parole  officer. 

Kis  livelihood  is  now  dependent  upon 
prison.  Prison  is  his  factory,  his  office,  his 
mercantile  establishment.  The  raw  materials 
with  which  he  works,  are  the  flni.shed  prod- 
ucts as  well.  He  has  no  need  to  fear  competi- 
tion, due  to  the  nature  of  our  society.  His 
income,  his  livelihood,  is  then  dependent  on 
perpetuation  of  the  prison  system  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  courts  to  supply  the 
source  of  profit  and  materials.  In  effect,  he 
must  consciously,  or  subconsciously,  en- 
courage and  extend  the  prison  system  in 
order  to  advance  his  own,  and  his  newly 
joined  industry's  personal  Interests. 

Let  us  look  at  the  builders  who  bid  the 
contracts  for  construction  of  these  new  con- 
crete monstrosities,  called  correctional  facili- 
ties by  the  government.  The  type  of 
construction,  the  vagaries  of  bidding  In  the 
prison  field,  have  become  as  specialized  the 
last  20  years  for  those  whose  main  bidding 
centers  on  Jails  and  prisons.  With  this  spe- 
cialized experience,  and  this  includes  the 
know-how  in  bidding  the  Job  to  suit  federal 
or  state  whims  or  needs,  a  new  element 
enters  penology.  Definitely  a  vested  Interest 
group,  it  strives  for  profit,  pure  and  simple. 
Unlike  the  first  example  of  a  professionally 
trained  prison  official,  this  second  example 
has  lobby  representatives,  and  has  profit  of 
considerable  amounts  at  stake.  For  its  ego- 
centric interests,  the  more  prisons  built  like 
fortresses,  the  greater  the  profit.  The  greater 
the  profit,  the  more  influence  this  group  can 
exert  upon  elective  and  appointive  oflicial.s 
in  the  direction  of  penology.  For  all  elective 
and  appointive  officials  are  dependent  upon 
political  ties  which  are  highly  dependent 
upon  financial  contributions.  As  recent  na- 
tional scandals  have  shown,  contractors  are 
too  often  a  quick  source  of  financial  aid  for 
which  they  expect,  and  usually  receive, 
favors  In  the  form  of  contracts,  in  return. 

There  is  a  moral  consideration  also.  Mo- 
rality may  seem  archaic  but  men  have 
already  seen  the  damage  that  immorality  can 
cause.  Each  man  has  a  need  of  a  personal 
standard  of  attitude,  conduct  and  behaviour 
to  measure  his  own  by.  The  Individuals,  cited 
as  examples,  whether  singularly  or  in  a  group 
trade  entity,  must  bear  a  weight  of  respon- 
sibility personally,  when  receiving  the 
ignominious  failures  of  the  systems  of  prisons 
and  penology. 

Therefore,  let  us  remove  these  extraneous 
Interests  from  the  basic  areas  of  rehabilita- 
tion, as  rapidly  as  is  effectively  possible. 

Let  prisoners  build  their  own  communes. 
Let  prisoners  staff,  operate  and  maintain 
them  themselves.  If  there  la  a  true  need  for 
non-geographical  isolation  of  certain  Inmates 
beyond  rehabilitation,  let  specific  islands,  or 
pau-ts  of  the  northern  areas  of  Alaska,  be 
allocated  with  minimal  staff  of  non-pris- 
oners. But,  in  the  maUi.  let  the  prisoners 
follow  natural  work  and  study  Instincts. 
Then  watch  the  subsquent  and  concurrent 
degree  of  individual  rehabilitation  that  is 
produced. 

Man's  nature  Is  basically  good.  His  pri- 
mary instincts  are  helpful  ones  to  his  fellow 
man.  Let  alone,  he  may  be  quarrelsome  at 
times,  but  It  Is  rare  that  he  wUl  deliberately 
endanger  others.  Left  alone,  he  will  share 
and  aid  others  but  when  under  compulsion 
of  external  forces,  then  becomes  suspicious, 
withdrawn  and  stores  his  valuables  In  appre- 
hension of  the  motives  of  those  bringing 
about  this  compulsion. 
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Prisoners,  particularly  In  this  plastic 
society,  are  no  different  than  the  bulk  of 
their  neighbors.  What  are  considered  Illegal 
no  IS  in  this  profit-protective  society,  would 
not  even  be  worthy  of  notice  In  a  natural 
.society.  Many  Illegal  acts  were  responses  to 
equally,  if  not  greater,  Illegal  acts  by  the 
',L.vernment.  Therefore,  prisoners  In  relating 
to  their  present  peer  groxip,  other  prisoners, 
would  follow  the  same  Innate  desires  of  nat- 
t;!vl  humanity. 

Imagine  the  change.  A  youth  is  imprisoned 
for  a  crime.  He  is  first  given  a  complete 
niecilcal  examination — something  not  done  In 
most  Jails,  even  today.  His  health  Is  brought 
up  to  par  by  treatment  or  diet,  where  needed. 
No  rehabilitation  is  possible  when  a  person's 
health  is  first  In  need  of  rehabUltatlon. 

Then,  the  Inmate  Is  tested  for  skills  and 
knowledge.  If  he  has  a  skill,  his  camp  assign- 
ment is  based  on  the  camp  where  such  skill 
can  be  used.  If  he  has  no  skill,  but  shows 
Interest  or  aptitudes  towards  one,  he  Is  then 
sent  to  a  suitable  training  school  for  voca- 
tional training.  Once  that  training  is  com- 
pleted, he  is  sent  to  a  camp  requiring  such 
skill. 

In  the  case  of  short  sentences,  work  assign- 
ments would  be  on  a  basis  of  existing  skills 
or  to  general  manual  or  unskilled  labor  at 
a  nearby  camp. 

With  long  time  sentences,  professionp.l 
training  In  medical  fields,  construction  and 
agriculture  professions  would  be  available  to 
inmates  with  interest  and  aptitudes.  Then, 
upon  completion  of  suitable  practice  under 
experlenceu  professional  supervision,  such 
trained  personnel  will  be  transferred  to  serv- 
ice needed  camp  areas. 

Now,  with  repeaters  (and  by  the  nature  of 
personal  reactions  between  human  beings,  re- 
peaters will  occur  under  even  Idyllic  condi- 
tions) .  assignments  to  camps  will  be  based  on 
skill,  age.  and  attitude. 

Sexual  offenders  shall  be  evaluated  and 
separated  for  treatment  in  medical  com- 
munes. Homosexual  prisoners  shall  be  sent 
to  homosexual  camps,  completely  staffed 
and  supervised  by  specially  trained  persoiuiel. 

Conjugal  visits  will  be  permitted  all  pris- 
oners on  a  monthly  basis.  Use  of  professional 
prostitutes  in  camp  areas  on  a  medically  cot^ 
trolled  basis  will  tend  to  further  eliminate 
the  rising  homosexual  rape  problems  in  to- 
day's prisons.  All  camps  shall  be  ftirnlshed 
with  separate  huts  for  female  prisoners.  No 
other  discrimination  in  treatment  of  sex  shall 
exist. 

These  camps  shall  be  located  in  remote 
areas,  of  all  states,  wherein  neither  the 
camps'  need  for  isolation,  nor  the  general 
community's  need  for  apartness  from  the 
camps,  shall  be  Impinged  upon. 

Cost?  Compare  it  to  the  fantastic  costs 
of  the  present  system.  Not  the  least  portion 
of  which  centers  on  parole  or  probation. 
Complete  revision  of  probation  techniques 
should  be  entertained.  Abolition  of  parole 
entirely  could  with  a  prison  sysLem  in  the 
spirit  of  the  above  outlined  suggestions,  be 
then  effected. 

Idealistic,  not  practical,  or  simply  too  risky? 
Compared  to  what,  this  present  system?  The 
past  system,  which  was  even  less  productive 
of  -ehabllitatlon?  When  can  it  be  started? 
Why  not  right  now,  before  the  next  millions 
of  ''ollars  are  spent  on  the  next  steel  and 
masonry  prison  fortress. 

PRISONS  OB  OOG  POUNDS? 

Tlie  preceding  article  entitled  "Thoughts 
on  Prison  Reform"  w^as  written  by  a  federal 
prisoner  after  spending  only  45  days  In  Oak- 
land County  Jail.  One  of  the  worst  things 
about  these  new  fortress-type  structures  Is 
tlxe  lack  of  windows.  Not  only  is  there  no 
fresh  air,  but  one  cannot  even  see  the  sky — 
can  you  Imagine  yourself  not  seeing  the  sky, 
not  knowing  If  It  is  raliUng,  snowing,  or 
sunny?  Even  the  astronauts,  who  are  cooped 
tip  similarly,  can  see  the  outside — and  only 


the  strongest  mentally  are  chosen  to  be  astro- 
nauts because  of  the  psychological  torment 
of  being  cooped  up  in  a  small  place  with  no 
exercise. 

When  the  author,  after  almost  two  months 
in  the  above  Jail,  arrived  at  his  next  "abode", 
he  spent  as  much  time  as  was  allowed  in  the 
exercise  yard,  even  in  freezing  weather,  walk- 
ing and  enjoying  the  fresh  ah-  and  the  exer- 
cise. He  may  stUl  be  In  prison  and  a  maxi- 
mum security  prison,  at  that,  but  at  least 
there  Is  a  sky  there  and  a  place  to  exercise. 

After  doing  some  further  research,  we  dis- 
covered something  even  more  dlsgraceftil. 
In  some  prisons  or  Jails,  certain  prisoners  are 
kept  from  having  visitors  other  than  their 
wile  or  lawyer.  If,  as  in  cases  we  know  of, 
their  wives  would  rather  have  them  remain 
iu  prison,  and  they  have  no  attorney  (which 
is  not  unusual),  and  the  Jailors  refuse  to  re- 
cognize their  religious  leader,  theii  what 
chance  do  they  have  for  any  help?  They  can 
be  brainwashed  very  easily  or  driven  insane 
by  the  use  of  solitary  confinement,  and/or 
'tranquilizers"  such  as  Meloril,  Prolixin, 
etc.  Some  of  these  are  thought  iuduclve 
drugs  which  merely  means  that  any  thought 
or  idea  can  be  placed  in  the  recipient's 
brain — very  similar  to  hypnotism.  These  peo- 
ple can  then  be  used  to  give  false  testimony 
against  others  and  even  against  themselves. 

Of  course,  this  eliminates  a  number  of  un- 
solved  crimes — they  are  still  really  unsolved 
but  on  ihe  records,  someone  is  being  pun- 
ished for  them.  Usually,  someone  with  a  pre- 
vious record  or  someone  who  the  authorities 
feel  will  be  a  menace  to  society,  or  a  thorn 
in  their  side  which  needs  removing. 


TRUMANS  WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  article  by  George  M. 
Elsey  on  the  Truman  White  House  in 
yesterday's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  found  tills  article  interesting  not 
only  for  its  insights  into  the  character 
of  President  Truman,  but  also  for  what  it 
says  about  the  structure  of  the  Truman 
government. 

According  to  Mr.  Elsey: 

No  one  stood  between  Truman  and  an 
agency  bead;  no  one  second-guessed  a  cabi- 
net officer;  policy  decisions  were  made  by 
the  President  after  direct  discussion  with 
those  who  would  execute  them;  a  White 
House  staffer  Ill-enough  advised  to  treat  a 
Senator  or  a  Secretary  with  disdain  had  very 
short  tentire.  A  primitive  system — but  it 
seemed  to  work. 

A  primitive  system,  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  one  in  keeping  with  the  govern- 
mental structure  originally  contemplated 
in  the  Constitution.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  continuing  revelations  of 
Watergate  have  somewhat  obscured  the 
changed  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  which  has  evolved  during  the  last 
several  administrations. 

Instead  of  having  the  executive  agen- 
cies managed  by  the  Cabinet  officers — 
who  are  accountable  to  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  and  who  are 
visibly  in  cliarge  cf  their  departments — 
we  have  seen  more  and  more  policy- 
making and  even  management  authority 
moved  to  faceless  White  House  stair. 
This  new  "shadow  government"  is  un- 
confirmed by  Congress,  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  unaccountable  to  anyone — 
save  the  President  himself. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  managed  the  New 
Deal  and  World  War  II  with  a  personal 


staff  of  11.  Now  this  figure  is  in  the 
hundreds  and  seems  to  grow  with  each 
new  administration.  Structure,  to  a  larte 
extent,  determines  policy.  And  as  long 
as  this  is  allowed  to  continue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  also  going  to  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  frightening  trend  to- 
ward a  kind  of  elected  monarch — one 
far  removed  from  the  will  of  the  people. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  referred  be  printed,  in  full,  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRrMAN's  Wkpte  Horsr 
(By  George  M.  Elsey) 

II  Harry  Truman  had  taped  his  piivate 
White  House  conversations,  they  would  not 
titillate,  disillusion,  shock  or  turn  up  on 
drug  store  counters  as  (if2.95  paperbacks.  If 
transcripts  were  available — which  they  will 
never  be  because  no  conversation  was 
recorded — they  would  merely  confirm  the 
impressions  the  American  people  ha\e  loiig 
held. 

Truman  was  serious  alxiut  his  job,  senti- 
mental about  his  family  and  friends,  old- 
fashioned  in  personal  ethics,  stubborn  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  relaxed 
with  his  staff  and  very,  very  firmly  in  com- 
mand. All  this  and  more  came  through  in  the 
9  a.m.  conferences  each  morning  with  the 
small  staff  who,  sitting  on  a  couple  of  sof.is 
or  in  small  chairs  dragged  across  the  Seal 
of  tlie  President  incised  in  the  green  carpet, 
formed  an  arc  around  the  old  presidential 
desk.  Talk  was  free  and  easy.  Matt  Connelly, 
appointments  secretary,  ran  through  the 
day's  schedule  with  sardonic  quips  about 
self-important  political  or  public  figures. 
Charlie  Ross  and  later  Joe  Short  mentioned 
In  casual  tones  the  current  Interest  of  boys 
In  the  Press  Room.  (Women  became  promi- 
nent in  later  administrations.) 

The  staff  was  unbelievably  small  to  ob- 
servers of  the  White  House  of  the  60s  and 
70's,  never  more  than  a  baker's  dozen.  Al- 
though there  was  a  certain  hierarchy  that 
recognized  Assistant  John  Steelman  and  Spe- 
cial Counsel  Clark  Clifford  (succeeded  iu 
February  1950  by  Charles  Murphy)  as  being 
senior  to  military  aides  and  administrative 
assistants.  It  was  all  first  name  camaraderie. 
Only  5-star  Admiral  Leahy,  relic  of  Roose- 
velt's High  Command,  was  treated  with  the 
respect  of  position  and  age.  No  one  stood 
between  Truman  and  an  agency  head;  no 
one  second-guessed  a  cabinet  officer;  policy 
decisions  were  made  by  the  President  after 
direct  discussions  with  those  who  would 
execute  them;  a  White  House  staffer  Ill- 
enough  advised  to  treat  a  Senator  or  a  Sec- 
retary with  disdain  had  very  short  tenure 
A  primitive  system — but  It  seemed  to  work. 

H.  8.  T.  opened  one  of  his  9  a.m.  meet- 
ings husky  voiced  and  moist  eyed.  He 
had  Just  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  of  a  widespread  cheating  scandal  at 
West  Point.  He  felt  the  blow  as  keenly  a.s  if 
every  cadet  Involved  had  been  a  son  or 
nephew.  He  could  not  comprehend  how 
young  men  in  whom  such  trust  had  been 
placed  could  violate  a  solemn  oath. 

A  sense  of  personal  ethics  prevailed  that 
astounded  all  who  perceived  Truman  as  no 
more  than  a  Pendergast  product  or  who  as- 
sumed that  a  mink  coat  accepted  by  a  wit- 
less White  House  stenographer  typified  the 
man's  moral  code.  After  a  presidential  meet- 
ing with  congressional  leaders  Ui  the  Cabinet 
Room  as  the  MacArthtir  Lsstte  was  developing, 
an  aide  picked  up  a  manila  envelope  left 
behind  in  error.  It  was  clear  from  annota- 
tions ou  the  face  that  it  not  only  belonged 
to  a  Republican  Senator  but  that  the  con- 
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tents  dealt  with  Republican  congressional 
strategy.  The  envelope  was  promptly 
imo  the  oval  office.  Did  the  President 
to  see  It?  The  response  was  as  emphatic 
Henry  Stlmson's  had  been  when,  as  Hfrbert 
Hoover's  Secretary  of  State,  he  had 
down  the  department's  cryptographic 
with  the  statement  that  "Gentlemen 
rcrtd  other  men's  mall."  Truman's  sentiinents 
were  the  same,  more  earthly  expressec 
(/.ivelope  was  returned  unread  to  the  C  ipitol 
by  messenger. 

Truman's  vocabulary  in  all-male  coiApauy 
r>.»flected  his  three  decades  on  a  farm 
language  seemed  natural  and  neitlier 
propriate  nor  crude.  Anyone  who  has 
a  cow — or  tried  to — could  readily  -.ndeifetand 
that    Truman    was    predicting    failure 
irustraClon  when  he  spoke  of  a  part  cular 
candidate  for  office.  "He's  Just  pulimg 
hind    teat."    Truman    laughed    heartily 
locker  room  jokes  but  rarely  told  them 
self.  As  a  raconteur,   he  preferred  po 
lore. 

All    Presidents    have    problems    witl 
press.  Here,  as  in  many  other  fields.  H. 
sometimes  fired  off-ja  letter   in   the 
early  light;   more  often  he  would  let 
one  on  the  staff  hear  a  long-hand  draft 
pale  and  then  gasp  out  rea.?ons  why  i 
ter  should  not  be  mailed  as  written, 
feionally  he  could  be  talked  out  of  it 
gether    as    I    succeeded    in    doing    wltl 
scorcher  addressed  to  Sulzberger  of  tin 
York   Times.   The   problem   to   Truniar 
usually  a  publisher,  rarely  a   reporter 
porters    were    his    friends.    He    liked 
straightforward,    no-nonsense    lack    ol 
fequiousness. 

Truman  valued  the  citizen's  right  o 
vacy;    the    guarantees    of    the    Constit 
were  real.   Although   conventional   poftical 
wisdom  argued  for  a  tough  "loyalty 
as  the  80th  Congress  became  increasing^ 
ercised  over  Communist  Infiltration,  Tr 
stalled,      he  idea  of  Inve.stlgations  In 
personal   "ves  of  civil  servants  smackfd 
him  of  police  state  tactics.  Loyalty  oaths 
repugnant.  He  admired  the  F.B.I,  for  its 
inal  work,  but  he  balked  at  letting  it  ifives- 
tigate  Job  applicants.  He  sent  me  to  e: 
with    Frances    Perkins    and    her    coll 
whether  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
take  on  the  chore. 

"If  you  can't  take  the  heat,  get  out 
kitchen"  was  a  favorite  quotation  of  his 
before  some  anonymous  admirer  had  a 
placard  painted  for  the  edification  of  v 
to  the  oval  office.  The  heat  was  really  oi 
morning  when  he  called  me  in.  A  letter 
with  caustic  remarks  about  the  Marlr<* 
had  found   Us   way   Into  the  Congressional 
Record.  Could  I  possibly  find  in  a  hurry 
statements    in    which    he    had    praised 
Corps?  I  could  not.  The  press  office  rep  irted 
the  thermometer  rising  by  the  hour.  No 
in  pretending  he  had  not  called  the  Marine 
the    Navy's    police    force    or    had    not 
its  propaganda   machine   was   the  equ4l 
Stalin's;  he  had.  And  so  Truman  aske(  I 
Commandant  of  the  Corps  If  he  coxild  ac 
pany  him  to  the  reunion  of  one  of  the  C  orps 
felstiest  divisions  then  meeting  at  the 
flower  Hotel  to  make  his  apologies  in  pefson. 
The   way   to   meet   critics   was   to   con 
them,  with  an  engaging  grin  when  you 
you  had  been  wrong   (as  on  this  occafion 
and  a  bristling  salvo  of  facts  when  you 
.^(■ro  you  were  right. 

But  all  this  was  long  ago.  In  a  simpler 
A  hen  cabinet  officers  were  more  direct!  t 
sponsible  for  their  departments,  whei: 
Pi-esident  relied  on  the  Department  of 
•  .ee  for  legal  advice,  when  White  House 
members  knew  they  had  no  independen 
iHority  and  when  everyone  In  town 
that  the  buck  stopped  on  the  Boss's  de^ 
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SENATOR     MATHIAS:     FOLLOWING 
HIS    THREAD    OF    RESPONSIBnJTY 

Ml-.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  has  been  my  good  friend 
during  the  years  we  have  sei"ved  together 
in  the  Senate.  My  admiration  for  him 
is  great.  .  feeling  shared  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  botli  sides  of  the  ai.sle.  Sen- 
ator Mathias  and  I  have  cosoonsored  leg- 
islation on  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  criminal  justice  reform,  and  we 
sliare  an  intense  interest  in  making  the 
Congress  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people  it  serves.  I  was 
pleased,  therefore,  to  see  that  he  was  the 
rubject  of  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday.  June  2.  I  would  like  to 
call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  have  been  out  of 
Washington  over  the  weekend,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

M.'VTHi.As:     Following    His    "Tjire.ad 

RESPONSIBXLlry" 

(By  Michael  Kernanj 

E.nly  in  1029.  when  he  was  6  years  old, 
Charles  McCurdy  Mathias  Jr.  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  the  White  House  to  pay  a  fare- 
well call  on  outgoing  President  Coolidge. 

"One  did  things  like  that  in  those  days, " 
s>aid  the  senior  senator  from  Maryland.  "I 
lemember  it  was  a  springlike  day.  and  I 
asked  my  father  if  the  moving  men  would 
be  around." 

No,  his  father  told  him,  when  a  President 
moves  out,  all  he  takes  is  his  wardrobe. 

"Well,  I  had  a  picture  in  my  mind  of  a 
huge  mahogany  wardrobe — I  was  raised  in 
one  of  those  big  old  houses  that  had  such 
things — and  that's  all  I  remember  of 
Coolidge.  Except  his  voice  as  v.e  left:  'Please 
£,o  out  the  othah  doah."  " 

\o\i  have  to  see  that  big  old  house  In 
Frederick  to  understand  Mac  Mathias.  You 
have  to  get  the  feel  of  it,  with  Its  high  ceU- 
ings  and  ponderously  ticking  grandfather 
clocks,  its  ancestor  portraits  going  all  the  way 
back  to  the  1603  brass  rubbing  of  Richard 
Brooke,  whose  son  Robert  brought  his  family 
to  America  a  few  years  later— and  along  with 
them  the  first  English  foxhounds  to  reach 
the  new  continent. 

And  then  you  have  to  stand  outside  the 
massive  cream-and-black  brick  townhoiise 
built  in  1816  on  Council  Street  and  look 
across  Courthouse  Square,  where  Mac  used 
to  play  hide-and-seek  with  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  and  the  closeknit  gang  of 
children  who  lived  In  the  genteel  heart  of  old 
Frederick. 

You  can  see  the  hiding  place  under  the 
courthouse  steps  where  Mac  hit  himself  a 
crack  on  the  forehead  one  summer  because 
he  had  suddenly  groVn  too  tall  for  it.  And 
the  diagonal  sidewalks  where  the  studious, 
pudgy  youngster  once  ran  his  homemade  car, 
a  wagon  with  a  Maytag  washer  motor  that 
drove  all  the  lawyers  and  realtors  absolutely 
bananas  In  their  offices  around  the  sqtiarc. 

8:42  a.m. — Sen.  Mathias,  in  a  lightweight 
gray  suit,  crisp  blue  shirt  and  dark  tie  with 
the  Maryland  crest,  arrives  at  his  office  and 
establishes  his  blear-eyed  14-year-old  Chesa- 
peake Bay  retriever.  Shammy,  by  the  fire- 
place. The  3x5  card  with  the  day's  appoint- 
ments comes  out  of  the  breast  pocket.  On  It. 
the  interviewer's  name  is  misspelled,  and  the 
senator  duly  mispronounces  It.  Within  the 
hour,  through  some  staff  osmosis,  he  has  it 
right. 


The  thing  that  people  always  v.'ant  to  know 
about  Mac  Mathias:  How  can  anyone  with 
political  roots  In  Frederick  County  get  away 
with  being  so  liberal? 

Mathias  himself  denies  he's  liberal,  of 
course.  "I'm  not  all  that  liberal,  in  fact  in 
some  aspects  I'm  conservative,"  he  said.  "A 
while  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  preserving  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  prohibit- 
ing warrantless  wiretaps.  I  suppose  they'll  say 
it's  another  liberal  effort.  But  it's  as  conserv- 
ative as  you  can  get.  It's  conserving  the 
Constitution." 

Nevertliele.=s.  the  fact  is  that  Mathias  rated 
tops  among  Republican  senators  last  year 
with  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
voting  theii-  side  on  20  key  issues  90  per  cent 
of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  20  senators  given  a 
perfect  score  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
hardly  as  mihtani  as  the  ADA  but  definitely 
liberal. 

9:10  a.m. — Aji  assistant  brings  in  a  sheaf 
of  letters.  "Why  do  people  always  say  too 
much  In  letters?"  he  muses,  and  picks  up  his 
pen.  For  minutes  the  only  sounds  are  the 
scratch  of  the  pen  and  Shammy's  soft  snor- 
ing. Ofteji  duritjg  the  day  Mathias  will  sur- 
round himself  with  this  particular  silence, 
contemplative  and  magisterial.  On  Capitoi 
Hill  it  takes  a  certain  force  of  character  to 
achieve  such  silences,  and  it  shows  In  the 
determined  finmiess  and  deliberation  of  his 
movements.  "He  does.n't  like  to  be  rushed, ' 
an  aide  says. 

Not  only  has  Mathias  often  broken  party 
ranks,  notably  on  the  Cambodia  Invasion,  the 
Carswell  Supreme  Court  appointment  and 
Kent  State,  but  as  early  as  December  1971  he 
publicly  urged  President  Nixon  to  campaign 
on  "the  high  road"  and  abandon  a  strategy 
"which  now  seems  destined,  unnecessarily,  to 
polarize  Americans  even  more." 

That  was  before  the  Watergate  break-in 
After  It,  when  the  White  House  and  most 
Republicans  were  still  denying  or  minimizing 
the  Issue,  he  endorsed  the  Kennedy  investi- 
gation Into  alleged  GOP  espionage  and  told 
the  Senate:  ""nie  pursuit  of  truth  Is  the  only 
direction  in  which  we  can  go  In  search  of  the 
way  to  preserve  our  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws. " 

For  years  reports  circulated  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  gunning  for  Mathla? 
when  he  came  up  for  reelection  this  year, 
and  columnists  Evans  and  Novak  wrote  that 
not  since  New  York  liberal  Republican 
Charles  Goodell  "was  defeated  with  White 
House  connivance  has  any  Republican  so 
outraged  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  senior  staff  .  .  ." 

The  situation  has  changed  today,  and  the 
Marylander's  Mr.  Clean  image  makes  him 
look  better  with  every  new  Jolt  to  political 
bombshelters  in  Washington  and  Annapolis. 

But  consider  now:  Mathias  was  city  attor- 
ney of  Frederick  (1954-58)  following  a  brief 
term  as  state  assistant  attorney  general,  and 
in  1958  he  was  elected  to  the  General  A.sseni- 
bly  of  Maryland,  moving  up  to  Congress  two 
years  later,  and  In  1968  to  the  Senate,  defeat- 
ing his  old  roomie  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land law  school,  Daniel  Brewster.  Frederick 
County  and  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
aren't  what  you  would  call  rockribbed,  but 
they  contain  plenty  of  Nixon  voters,  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  lash  out  at  any  Republican 
who  so  much  as  whispered  "I  told  you  so." 

9:29  a.m. — Press  aide  Alan  Dessoff  brings 
In  a  tape  recorder,  and  Mathias  reads  a 
statement  into  It,  pulling  on  his  left  ear. 
"Handicapped  and  retarded  children  face 
many  problems  .  .  ."  he  says,  then  stops. 
"Take  two,"  he  begins  calmly.  On  the  fourth 
take  he  Is  satisfied.  Before  heading  over  to 
the  Capltol  for  two  sxtbcommittee  meetings, 
he  sets  up  staff  conferences  about  busing 
and  commencement  speeches,  phones  his 
wife  at  home  (she  will  attend  a  Pioneer 
Women's  luncheon  for  him  that  noon)  and 
checks  another  letter:  "What  the  hell?  Con- 
gratulations Miss  Frederick  County,  but  she 
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lives  on  Route  8  In  Hagerstown?  "  Ponders  a 
moment.  "WeU,  that's  right.  .  .  ." 

Around  Courthouse  Square  the  opinions 
are  remarkably  consistent. 

I  knew  Mac  In  Frederick  High  School." 
.said  Reese  Shoemaker,  who  followed  the 
■=;e:iator  as  city  attorney.  "In  fact  we  were 
i.i  f.ie  same  grade,  but  we  were  never  close. 
He  was  always  a  bit  of  a  loner,  not  in  sports 
iit  all.  He  was  kind  of  pudgy  In  those  days. 
?,pver  held  class  office,  but  that  was  a  poptt- 
larity  contest,  you  knov.-.  He  wasn't  extro- 
\crted  at  all. 

"There  was  a  coolness.  A  reserve.  It  went 
tjoth  ways.  I  mean,  his  family  had  been 
leaders  in  the  conununlty  for  generations 
and  Mac  was  the  heir  apparent.  People  feel 
he  underwent  some  sort  of  metamorphosis 
down  there  (In  Washington),  but  he's  still  a 
local  boy.  They  vote  for  him  and  respect  him. 
and  he  goes  his  own  way.  That's  how  it  Is." 

Auctioneer  Emmert  R.  Bowlus,  au  alder- 
man when  Mathias  was  city  attorney,  said 
the  liberal  views  didn't  come  to  light  ttntil 
he  went  down  to  Annapolis.  "His  stand  on 
Nixon  liasn't  hurt  him,"  Bowlus  said.  "He 
hasn't  forced  any  issues.  I'd  say  he  was  above 
jealousy." 

Chwles  Sanuer.  Insurance  and  real  estate, 
a  former  Chamber  president,  wears  his  while 
hair  in  a  crewcut,  has  Rotary  plaques  in  his 
office  and  calls  himself  a  "mlddle-of-the- 
roader." 

"I  grew  up  In  this  commxmlty,"  he  said. 
"How  the  area  feels  today  Is  different  from 
two  years  ago,  pre-Watergate.  when  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  disaffection  (because  of 
Mathias'  early  opposition  to  the  cover-up). 
People  didn't"  like  to  feel  they'd  been  wrong 
voting  for  Nixon.  But  you  have  to  give  the 
man  (Mathias)  credit.  First  of  all,  he's  an 
idealist.  As  a  senator  be  couldn't  vote  a 
provincial  line.  He  keeps  his  perspective.  And 
he's  matured  so  very  much.  Above  all,  he 
doesnt  fear  to  stand  alone." 

Sanner.  who  serves  with  Mathias  on  the 
board  of  nearby  Hood  College,  recalled  a  com- 
mencement speech  by  the  senator  that 
spring.  "He  talked  about  Lincoln,  showed 
how  his  words  apply  today,  and  he  charged 
the  class  with  the  challenge  of  the  post- 
Watergat©  era.  He  related  the  past  and  the 
future.  One  thing  that  strikes  you:  the  ab- 
solute honesty." 

11:41  a.m. — The  Senate  floor.  Present: 
Buckley,  Muskle  and  MathUs.  Legislative 
aide  at  his  rtde,  Mathias  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Ah-  Act  designed  to  appeal 
to  Maryland  commuters,  agrees  to  wlthdrav» 
It  on  Muskle's  pledge  to  consider  certain 
changes. 

What  we  have  here  Is  the  American  aris- 
tocrat. It  Is  something  you  don't  talk  about 
when  you're  In  poHtlcs.  Like  a  prison  record. 
But  let's  face  ft :  There  Is  a  tradition  In  some 
venerable  families,  the  Roosevelts,  the  Sal- 
tonstalla.  the  Bradfords,  the  Adamses,  the 
Lees  and  so  on,  the  sort  of  people  who  were 
bom  to  an  attitude  toward  self  and  society 
that  others,  like  the  Kennedys,  had  to 
Lfhieve.  It  is  the  tradition  of  public  service, 
of  noblesse  oblige  if  yoxt  must,  the  tradition 
of  Clnclnnatus,  who  left  his  plow  to  win  a 
war  for  Rome  and  then  quietly  returned  to 
his  fields. 

In  the  same  tradition,  Charles  Mathias 
denies  the  whole  thing. 

True,  his  office  Is  full  of  the  Maryland 
history  which  is  his  hobby.  True,  there  is 
a  window  in  St.  Anne's  Church  In  Annap- 
clts  to  John  Hammond,  Major  General  of 
ti;e  Western  Shore,  an  ancestor,  and  a 
V.  iiole  row  of  windows  at  All  Saints  Epis- 
copal in  Fi'ederick  to  various  family  mem- 
bers. True,  another  ancestor.  C.  E.  Trail, 
served  under  Washington,  and  two  Mathlaa 
great-grandfathers  were  In  Maryland  politics, 
aiid  a  grandfather  was  a  Bull  Mooser,  and 
Mathias'  father,  though  never  In  office,  was 
rilways  active  In  public  affairs,  a  friend  of 
Presidents. 


"Maybe  you  get  a  little  perspective  after 
generations  In  politics."  Mathias  commented. 
"In  small  communltlea  with  strong  families 
there's  a  kind  of  thread  of  responsibUlty. 
And  I  guess  if  you  practice  law  In  Frederick 
and  you're  a  farmer  there,  too.  you've  got 
one  foot  In  the  courthouse  and  one  on  the 
:arm,  and  you  Just  have  to  have  some  polit- 
ic-.i.l  sens?." 

But  he  rejected  the  word  "squire."  Too 
t lit  1st,  he  said  uncomfortably. 

P.ei'cre  lie  moved  his  family  'cO  Chevy  Chase 
he  lived  on  a  4-acre  farm  outside  Frederick, 
aiid  there  Is  a  larger  spread  Just  over  the 
West  Virginia  border,  willed  him  by  a  graud- 
"uo'.her,  where  he  has  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
peacocks. 

•A  farmer  is  what  he  Is."  said  hU  mother. 
'■a.  real  farmer.  It's  his  salvation.  He's  got  a 
areen  thumb." 

I  Sometimes,  walking  on  the  Hill,  he  picks 
up  horse  chestnuts,  plants  them  In  his 
vard.  and  they  grow.  This  spring  he  had 
.squash  and  pumpkln.s  thriving  on  his  office 
wiudowsiU  until  the  frost  killed  them.) 

In  Frederick  you're  never  far  from  the 
country.  Mathias  kept  his  pony  in  a  stable 
behind  the  house:  now  the  stable  Is  a  law 
office,  with  a  library  in  the  hayloft,  where  he 
practiced  with  his  "father  after  finishing  law 
school  in  1949.  In  the  same  loft  he  once  put 
on  r'ays,  written,  directed  by  and  starring 
himself— he  even  printed  the  programs — 
and  featuring  his  brother  Trail,  today  a 
Baltimore  attorney,  and  his  sister  Michelle, 
four  years  younger,  who  remembers  him  as 
a  perfect  older  brother. 

12:04  p.m. — Pictures  on  the  Capitol  steps 
with  50  children  from  Avidon  School  In  Oxon 
Hill.  "How  many  of  you  know  what  the  statue 
on  top  of  the  dome  Is?"  Nobody  knows.  "It 
represents  freedom."  he  says.  "Think  of  It. 
Abraham  LUicoln  stood  right  In  this  street 
and  watched  tliem  hoist  it  into  place.  They 
did  it  by  hand  In  those  days,  with  ropes." 
He  promises  to  send  autographs,  gives  the 
thumbshake  to  several  smaU  boys. 

"His  first  day  home  from  grade  school, 
he  tried  to  teach  me  what  he'd  learned,"  bis 
sister  said.  "Our  father  believed  we  should 
go  to  the  local  schools  because  we  would  be 
living  with  these  same  people  all  ovir  lives." 

However,  like  many  another  brood  of  chil- 
dren from  many  another  "big  old  house  '  in 
American  small  towns,  the  young  Mathlases 
lived  In  a  special  world:  Saturday  mornings 
with  their  aunts  In  the  gaunt  Trail  mansion 
(now  a  funeral  borne)  where  they  could  read 
folio  Sbakespeares  and  see  newspapers  In 
seven  langtiages.  visits  to  the  poor  with 
baskets  at  Christmas;  being  pulled  out  of 
the  Saturday  movies  by  their  mother  via  the 
usher  while  theii'  less  carefully  supervised 
friends  saw  the  plcttire  around  and  around; 
being  read  aloud  to;  being  spanked;  young 
Mac's  being  sent  to  Haverford  College  be- 
cause bis  father  disapproved  of  fraternities, 
admired  the  Quakers — and  was  a  friend  of 
the  college's  president. 

"I  think  the  liberal  conscience,  if  you  want 
to  call  It  that,  was  instilled  In  us  early." 
said  Michelle,  married  to  a  Frederick  bank- 
er. "I  remember  how  we'd  see  the  blacks  In 
the  balcony  at  the  movies  and  would  feel 
tincomf  or  table  .  .  ." 

12:28  p.m. — A  Senate  corridor.  He  greets 
colleague  Glenn  Beall,  peers  into  the  room 
where  he  will  say  hello  to  the  Carol  Coun- 
ty Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon.  No  one 
there.  He  phones  a  constltvient  on  the  spot, 
reading  the  number  off  a  slip  Just  banded  to 
him  by  Dessoff,  "Our  goal  is  a  24-hour  re- 
sponse to  all  maU,"  he  remarks.  "We  get 
over  1.000  communications  a  day."  With  his 
home  state  Just  a  a5-cent  phone  call  away, 
he  faces  demands  on  his  time  that  would 
appall  a  pleasantly  remote  Western  senator. 
On  to  the  Tuesday  Republican  policy  lunch. 

Living  in  another  cool,  darkish,  old  man- 
sion on  the  square  Is  Col.  Philip  Wlnebreii- 


ner  a.  first  cousin  once  removed  who  was 
bom  In  the  same  house  as  Mathias  and  who 
follows  his  career  with  Interest . 

"He's  not  affluent,"  said  Winebre  iuer, 
"though  I  sitppose  there's  some  family 
money.  He  could  dress  better.  He  doesiilt 
seem  to  care.  Now  this  $100  limit  on  contri- 
butions. That  could  hurt  him  if  he  got  Into 
a  real  fight  for  re-election.  I  sent  him  MOO 
a  year  ago.  ana  then  when  he  opened  his 
campaign  I  sent  another  $1(X)  He  sent  ic 
back.  This  has  happened  to  other  support- 
ers in  town,  to  their  amazement.)  Wliy.  a 
lot  of  people  around  here  thing  he's  too  lib- 
eral. But  they  seem  to  vote  for  him.  The 
thing  Is.  he's  decent.  He's  got  class." 

Today  however,  he  Is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  state's  top  vote-getter  next  to  Gov.  Mar- 
vin Mandel.  Last  year  some  private  polls  In- 
dicated that  Mathias  would  lose  if  he  ran  for 
governor — but  that  Mandell  would  lose  If  he 
i-an  for  senator.  Word  Is  that  former  Sen. 
Joseph  Tydlngs,  a  Democrat,  Is  passing  up 
this  year's  election  in  order  to  have  another 
go  at  Sen.  Beall  Jr.,  regarded  in  some  quar- 
ters as  rather  less  Invulnerable. 

However  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner 
Helen  Dellch  Bent  ley  Is  widely  expected  to 
challenge  Mathias  for  the  GOP  nomination 
and,  with  Maryland  Republican  primary  vot- 
ers generally  small  In  number  and  conserva- 
tive In  nature,  she  could  give  him  some  real 
problems. 

1:46  p.m. — The  Capltol  steps  again,  now 
with  the  Chamber  group.  He  seems  to  have 
all  the  time  in  the  world.  Striding  back  to  the 
office,  he  mutters.  "I  hope  Bowie  Kuhn  isn't 
so  busy  he  can't  wait.  But  those  were  con- 
stituents." During  the  afternoon  he  wilt 
have  five  office  interviews.  Administratis  e 
aide  William  Kendall  unobtrusively  keeps 
traffic  flowing.  At  4  the  schedule  will  be  in- 
terrupted for  a  floor  vote. 

"He  tries  to  avoid  being  abrasive."  one 
former  aide  said.  "He  trims  a  lot  in  hfs  state- 
ments, you  might  say  be  fudges,  but  it  hard- 
ly ever  affects  bis  votes.  He  picks  his  spots  for 
a  fight.  There  are  times  when  he  can  be 
absolutely  fearless." 

They  talk  about  his  anguish  over  running 
against  his  old  friend  Dan  Brewster,  his 
understanding  of  what  had  happened  to 
Brewster,  whose  career  fizzled  out  in  a  crackle 
of  Indictments,  aggravated  by  alcohol. 
Mathias  drinks  little,  and  never  dtirlng  a 
campaign. 

"He's  not  a  snob,"  said  an  associate.  "He 
assumes  he  can  talk  to  anyone.  He's  fearless 
in  that  sense.  He  doesn't  duck  many  nieet- 
uigs.  He's  not  combative,  but  patient." 

Sometimes  he  "turtles,"  escapes  from  his 
life  on  the  HUl.  takes  Shammy  for  a  walk  or 
gets  a  haircut  or  even  hides  out  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  It's  almost  the  only  time  of  day  he 
has  to  himself. 

"To  be  very  honest."  he  said,  "there  Isn't 
much  left  at  the  end  of  a  day.  I  hate  to  have 
my  sons  Just  see  me  disappear  in  the  morn- 
ing and  reappear  at  night.  My  wife  feels  It: 
her  childhood  (as  daughter  of  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Robert  Bradford)  was  the  same  thing. 
It  was  a  family  decision  to  rtm  again.  The 
boys — Charles  is  14 'i  and  Robert's  nearly 
13 — designed  a  bumper  sticker  and  pin  fur 
the- campaign.  If  they  get  Involved  In  It.  they 
understand  It  better,  I  think.  But  the  cam- 
paign is  a  hard  life  for  my  wife.  She's  a  very 
bright  person,  but  this  life  makes  many  de- 
mands on  her.  She  has  to  fill  in  with  the 
children  for  many  things  I  can't  do  during 
the  campaign.  As  far  as  home  goes,  I'm  a 
nonperson  then." 

8. 14  pjn. — Mathias  shows  up  at  Mt.  Vernou 
College  for  a  panel  discussion  before  some 
Vasbar  alumni.  The  senator  has  already  been 
to  three  receptions,  stopping  for  a  sandwich 
along  the  way.  He  talks  about  Tonkin  Gulf, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  warrantless  wiretap^, 
handicapped  children,  and  backs  off  from 
giving  opinions  on  Watergate  because  as  a 
senator  he  may  have  to  sit  in  Judgment  on 
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the   matter.   He   will   answer  questlojia 
>nore   than    two   hours.   He   haa   been 
.•^ince  3:45  a.m.  His  collar  Is  wilted. 

Coming  in  from  the  vegetable  garden 
hind   the  pleasant  colonial  house  in 
Chase.  Ann  Bradford  Mathias  wouldn' 
Admii  :o  having  a  green  thumb  like 
o^!\d. 

'I'm  sort  of  the  pruner  aroimd  heri 
-.Ma.   She  puts  \>p   tomato  pickles  a 
Ridge  tomatoes  (which  she  calls 
like  any  good  New  Englander). 

A  campaigner  from  the  age  of  3, 
been  pitching  in  as  usual  this  lime, 
ether  night,  faced  by  an  antibusing 
at  a  meeting  where  she  hadn't  even 
she  was  to  speak,  she  ended  \ip  by 
the  man  to  the  house  to  talk  with  t! 
ator. 

'I  came  to  Washington  to  get  aw 
politics, '  she   laughed.   But   the   famfy 
cision  to  have  Mathias  run  again  w 
despite  the   terrible  drain  on  family 
"X   think    we   all   recognize   where 
longs,"  she  said.  "He's  an  e.xtraordiuaiy 
islator,  a  man  of  tremendous  depth  anc 
ment.  God  knows,  you  have  to  have 
like  that  in  government." 

The   Mathiases   met   at   a    birthday 
here  in  1952,  when  she  was  working 
CIA.  Tears  later  they  met  at  another 
and  this  time  it  took:  They  talked 
the  whole  time.  Three  weeks  later  he 
They  married  in  1958. 

Every  summer  the  family  goes  to  her 
hood  vacation  place  on  a  remote  Maine 
land.  It's  part  of  an  agreement:  If  she 
learn  to  drive  a  tractor,  he'd  go  to  the 
every  year. 

"It's  not  easy  for  him  either,"  she 
"Imagine — a  politician  without  a  phor^ 
way    we    learned    about    Agnew    in 
someone  left  a  note  scribbled  on  some 
paper    on    our    dock:    'Your    govemoj" 
named  for  vice  president.'  Mac  was 

During   the   conversation   Mathias 
Into  the  house,  having  returned  to 
a  lawyers'  association  dinner.  Quietly 
ease,  he  showed  visitors  some  Indian 
tures    and    assorted    Orientalia   arour^d 
room.  He  had  shucked  the  austerity 
ofiSce  as  easily  as  he  had  removed  his 
and  as  he  strolled  about  the  garden 
pictures  were  being  taken,  his  quiet 
flickered  pleasantly,  like  a  coin  glim 
the  grass. 

Pointing  to  an  apple  tree  that  ha< 
cut  back  to  within  an  Inch  of  its  1 
muttered,  "You  can  see  what  we  mean 
the  pruning."  And  winked. 
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STATEMENT     ON     SAVINGS-INtTER- 
EST  TAX  CREDIT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  timor- 
roiw,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendmfnt  to 
H.R. 8217. 

This  amendment  will  provide  thd  Sen- 
ate with  an  opportunity  to  deal  con- 
structively with  several  aspects  qf  the 
current   inflationai-j'   dilemma. 

The  value  of  the  average  American 
savings  is  constantly  eroded  by  inflpt 
As  a  result,  many  people  have  fon 
old  savings  habits. 

The  rush  to  spend  now.  rather 
save  for  the  future,  not  only 
the  inflation,  it  drains  the  home  inort- 
ga&'e  market  of  funds  which  are  c  Itical 
to  the  growth  of  our  national  h<  using 
stock.  Tliere  is  no  better  way  to  guar- 
antee continued  inflation  of  rents  and 
home  prices  than  to  permit  an  extended 
slump  in  the  housing  market. 

No  less  serious  is  the  effect  of  today's 
capital  shortage  on  commercial  tredit 
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markets.  When  business  cannot  borrow 
the  resoiu-ces  to  meet  Its  current  needs, 
higher  imemploymnet  is  virtually  as- 
sured. 

Clearly,  we  need  a  means  of  increas- 
ing savings  so  that  adequate  capital  is 
created,  not  through  an  inflationary 
Federal  Reserve  policy  of  rapid  money 
.supply  expan.'^ion,  but  via  a  voluntary  re- 
duction in  private  consumption  expendi- 
tures. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  provides 
a  tax  credit  reward  of  up  to  $100  to  cit- 
izens who  increase  their  savings.  This 
amendment  would  create  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  the  increase  in  'qualified  tax- 
able interest  Income"  earned  in  the  cur- 
rent tax  year  over  the  amount  of  such 
income  in  the  previous  tax  year,  subject 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $100. 

"Qualified  taxable  interest  income  '  re- 
fers to  income  earned  on  savings  ac- 
counts at  commercial  banks  and  at  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

A  short  example  illustrates  the  mech- 
anism proposed  in  my  amendment. 

Assume  that  in  1973  a  taxpayer  has 
$1,000  in  a  savings  account.  If  the  ac- 
count pays  5  percent,  the  taxpayer  will 
earn  $50  interest  in  1973.  Next,  assume 
that  in  1974  the  taxpayer  increases  his 
or  her  savings  to  $2,000  and  earns  $100 
in  interest. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  taxpayer  could 
claim  a  lax  credit  of  $50 — the  amount  of 
the  increase  in  qualified  taxable  inter- 
est income. 

The  principle  of  this  policy  is  vei-y 
simple.  For  each  dollar  of  increased  in- 
terest income,  a  saver  gets  $1  of  tax 
credit. 

Dollar-for-dollar  matching,  up  to  the 
$100  limit,  makes  saving  much  more  at- 
tractive. In  the  example  I  used  before, 
the  net  return  on  increased  savings  of 
$1,000  woubd  be  $100.  The  effective  rate 
of  interest  is  10  percent — a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  fully  offset  the  rate  of  inflation 
expected  in  1974. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  proposed  credit  is  limited  to  reward- 
ing increases  in  savings  and  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100.  These  limitations  serve  two 
purposes.  They  make  it  most  unlikely 
that  upper-income  savers  will  shift  funds 
from  high-interest  securities  to  savings 
accounts.  But  more  important,  they  in- 
sure that  the  benefits  of  this  credit  go  to 
the  millions  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come citizens  who  so  badly  need  to  pro- 
tect their  income  and  savings  from  the 
rampages  of  today's  inflation. 


BUREAUCRATIC  FOOLISHNESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  bu- 
reaucratic foolishness  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  to  endure  is  simply 
getting  out  of  hand.  Time  and  time  again, 
we  see  new  federally  required  jobs  for 
business,  or  private  citizens  to  perform, 
which  serve  no  real  piupose  and  cost 
small  business  ana  private  citizens 
money  and  time  for  no  particular  reason. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  line 
of  business  procedure  is  one  of  these 
programs. 

However,  my  hat  is  off  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  because  it  lequiied  the 


program  tT  go  through  a  year  testing 
period,  which  every  new  program  should 
have  to  endure.  Hopefully,  within  that 
framework,  this  program  will  die.  An 
excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the  May 
17,  1974,  Wall  Street  Journal  in  this 
regard,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
its  follows: 

The  lob  Experiment 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  plan  to 
require  the  nation's  largest  businesses  to 
break  down  their  sales  and  profits  by  line  of 
business,  and  report  these  to  the  FTC,  has 
gotten  the  weakest  kind  of  approval  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Reading  between 
the  lines.  It's  apparent  that  the  GAO  has 
as  many  doubts  about  this  LOB  experiment 
as  we  have  and  probably  would  have  killed 
it  outright  but  for  other  considerations. 

Instead  of  getting  approval  through  1980 
to  inflict  its  questionnaires  on  the  500  largest 
businesses,  the  FTC  is  given  a  year  to  ex- 
periment. The  GAO  also  observes  that  its 
analysis  suggests  the  costs  to  business  of 
complying  "will  be  substantially  greater  than 
the  FTC  has  estimated."  It  further  observes 
that  the  initial  information  the  FTC  gets 
will  be  "unreliable,  at  best,"  and  that  in  order 
to  come  up  with  some  better  reporting  sys- 
tems than  the  FTC  has  so  far.  "what  Is 
needed  is  extensive  face-to-face  discussion 
between  Informed  FTC  representatives  and 
informed  business  representatives  for  Joint 
learning. " 

Why  didn't  the  GAO  simply  reject  the 
plan  and  send  the  FTC  planners  back  to  the 
drawing  board?  The  answer  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that  Congress  last  year,  without  think- 
ing much  about  it,  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Alaska  pipeline  bill  giving  the  regula- 
tory agencies  authority  to  override  the  GAO 
on  such  matters.  Rather  than  Invite  such  a 
confrontation  and  expose  its  absence  of  final 
authority,  the  GAO  has  decided  to  let  the 
FTC  hang  itself  with  this  experiment. 

Unless  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers stops  the  PTC  in  court  in  a  chal- 
lenge of  Its  authority  to  require  LOB  reports, 
within  several  weeks  26-page  questionnaires 
will  be  mailed  out  to  the  businesses  and  the 
fun  will  start.  Standard  Octopus  Inc.,  which 
engages  in  30  categories  of  business,  will  have 
to  put  a  battalion  of  accountants  to  work 
to  figure  out  costs  and  profits  in  each  Ime. 
However  they  allocate  general  costs,  over- 
head, advertising,  research  and  development, 
other  companies  will  do  it  differently.  A 
battalion  of  lawyers  will  be  called  ir  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  protect  proprietary  Informa- 
tion, to  brainstorm  on  what  they  have  to  give 
the  FTC  and  what  they  don't  have  to  give. 
The  other  companies  will  also  come  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

When  all  the  work  Is  completed,  the  whole 
mess  will  be  sent  off  to  the  FTC,  and  tlie 
bureaucrats  will  spend  several  months  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
FTC's  expressed  object  is  to  expose  those 
lines  of  greatest  profitability,  thereby  by 
inviting  new  competition  to  the  benefit  of 
consumers.  But  before  the  Ink  Is  dry  on 
whatever  report  the  FTC  issues  that  it  might 
thin!  useful,  the  market  will  have  changed 
sufficiently  to  make  aU  the  numbers  obsolete. 
In  the  end,  what  we  have  is  a  make -work 
project  for  lawyers  and  accountants. 

In  its  mercy,  the  GAO  has  found  a  way 
to  keep  this  Frankenstein  monster  from  go- 
ing beyond  the  infant  stage.  A  year  from  now, 
it  will  have  to  review  the  LOB  experiment 
before  the  FTC  can  make  It  bigger  and  bet- 
ter. By  that  time,  perhaps  Congress  will  re- 
view the  wisdom  of  giving  the  regulatory 
agencies  the  last  word. 
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NONSTOP   ENDURANCE    WALK 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, attempts  were  made  at  the  Ain- 
tree  Race  Track  in  Liverpool.  England,  to 
break  the  world  record  of  302  miles  for 
a  nonstop  endurance  wa'k.  The  compe- 
tition at  this  event  was  rougli  as  there 
were  approximately  20  walkers  of  inter- 
national fame  competing  in  this  race.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Je-sse  Castaneda 
was  New  Mexico's  representative  Pt  tliis 
event. 

Mr.  Castaneda,  through  hard  work 
and  diligent  training,  has  made  many 
achievements  in  the  field  of  nonstop 
walking.  In  November  of  1973,  Mr.  Cas- 
taneda won  the  Topham  NSPCC  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  for  a  magnificent  walk  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx..  the  previous  year. 
The  results  of  this  contest  were  entered 
in  the  1974  edition  of  the  Guiness  Book 
of  Records: 

The  greatest  mileage  ever  achieved  in  a 
nonstop  walk  is  302  miles  (486.021  meters) 
by  Jesse  Castaneda,  33.  on  the  440  yard  trac'K 
at  Albuquerque  Academy.  New  Mexico,  in 
102  hours  59  minutes,  on  16  20  March  1973. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  this  year  at 
the  Aintree  Race  Track,  Mr.  Castaneda, 
after  86  miles,  pulled  a  ligament  and  was 
unable  to  complete  the  contest.  However, 
I  am  proud  to  say  Mr.  Castaneda  re- 
mains the  world  recordholder  for  non- 
stop walking.  I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  this  gentle- 
man on  his  achievements  and  look  for- 
ward to  his  speedy  return  to  athletic 
competition. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  his  continued  success,  both  as  a  non- 
stop walker  in  national  and  intei-na- 
tional  competition  and  as  a  goodwill 
ambassador  from  New  Mexico. 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING,  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  PERSONS  OF  HIGH  ESTEEM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  press  release  from 
Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  23,  1974. 

Arch  Booth,  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  Anthony  Harrigan.  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  have  Joined  the  ranks  of  the 
nation's  press,  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, announced  today. 

Mrs.  Knauer  noted  that  a  number  of  anti- 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  articles  have 
recently  appeared  (see  attached)  in  news- 
papers with  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Harrlgan's 
byline. 

"These  papers,"  Mrs.  Knauer  said,  "do  not 
Indicate  that  either  Messrs.  Booth  or  Harri- 
gan have  any  position  other  than  that  of 
editorial  or  feattire  wiiter.  Therefore,  I  must 
state  facetiously  that  both  Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Harrigan  seemingly  have  left  their  posts 
with  industry  to  become  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate." 

"If  this  is  true,"  Mrs.  Knauer  said,  "then 


I  hope  both  would  take  some  journdlisra 
courses  in  factual  editorial  writing." 

Mrs.  Knauer  said  that  Mr.  Harrigan,  as  a 
reporter,  should  be  very  upset  because  sev- 
eral papers  are  printing  his  stories  without 
even  giving  him  a  byline. 

"S'-riously."  Mrs.  Knauer  said,  "the  news- 
paper leader  h.is  a  right  to  know  )f  any 
printed  material  is  tlie  product  of  a  special- 
ii^-.ed  interest;.  I  iieartily  agree  with  the  light 
of  any  publisher  to  print  the  viewpoints  of 
Mr.  Booth  or  Mr.  Harrigan.  even  though  1 
di!=agrec  with  their  views  on  the  CPA.  But  1 
al-ii  believe  the  pviblisher  has  the  respoiisi- 
bi'ity  of  informing  his  readers  of  Mr. 
Booths  and  Mr.  Harrigan's  occupations  so 
that  the  rublic  can  evaluale  the  articles 
aooorclingly.  Otherwise,  the  reader  my  be 
misled  into  believing  the  pu'jlished  material 
is  the  re.-ult  of  an  independent  ne'w.«.pAi)er- 
luan." 

yv.TETiCY.  Mr.  President.  I  agi'ce  that 
it  is  ojily  fair  that  the  occupations  of  my 
ffood  friend?,  Arcli  Booth  and  Anthony 
Harrigan.  be  put  on  the  public  record 
so  that  tliey  might  be  readily  identifiable 
to  the  American  pfiO!)le. 

Mr.  Bootli  is  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Harrigan  is  executive  vice  president  of 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Council 

Certainly,  the  positions  these  two  men 
hold  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and 
esteem.  They  have  made  invaluable  coia- 
tributions  to  the  Anieiican  business  com- 
munity and  the  American  economy 
through  the  years.  One  wonders,  then, 
why  their  occupations  have  not  been  in- 
dicated in  a  number  of  articles  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
recently  appearing  imder  their  bylines 
in  various  newspapers.  This  is  no  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Harrigan, 
who  are  rightfully  proud  of  their  high 
positions,  but  of  newspapers  that  do  not 
properly  and  fully  identify  them. 

Several  papers  have  printed  Mr.  Har- 
rigan's pieces  without  any  byline  at  all. 

As  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  has  remarked: 

The  newspaper  reader  has  the  right  to 
know  if  any  printed  material  is  the  product 
of  a  specialized  Interest.  I  heartily  agree  with 
the  right  of  any  publisher  to  print  the  view- 
points of  Mr.  Booth  or  Mr.  Harrigan,  even 
though  I  disagree  with  their  views  on  the 
CPA.  But.  I  also  believe  that  the  publisher 
has  the  responsibility  of  informing  his  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Booth's  and  Mr.  Harrlgan's  occu- 
pations so  that  the  public  can  evaluate  the 
articles  accordingly.  Otherwise,  the  reader 
may  be  misled  Into  believing  the  published 
material  is  the  result  of  an  independent 
newspaperman  or  editorial  writer. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mrs. 
Knauer.  And,  I  strongly  urge  newspapers 
publishing  articles  by  Mr.  Booth  or  Mr. 
Harrigan  to  make  certain  that  their  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  are  clearly  identi- 
fied. 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR 
MEXICAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  made  a  statement  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

This  statement  has  recently  come  to 


my  attention,  and  I  find  the  information 
contained  in  it  to  be  of  such  significance 
that  I  believe  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  see  it. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  ef- 
fectively demonstrated  the  need  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  title  VII  cf 
ESEA  in  the  final  report  of  the  Mexican - 
American  Education  Study  "Toward 
Quality  Education  for  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans." I  have  commended  them  for  that 
sti'dy  before. 

The  statement  I  v,i?h  to  introduce  into 
tlie  Record  today  ties  the  need  for  bilin- 
gual and  bicultural  education  even  more 
closely  to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  and  higWights  the  importance 
of  the  Supreme  Coui't  decision  in  Lau 
against  Nicliols  to  the  bilingual  and  bi- 
cultural education  programs  of  the 
Nn.lion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  this  state- 
ment to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stiite- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civit, 
Rights  on  Bilincuai,  Bicultukal  Editca- 
tion  Before  the  Genfrai,  Education  Sub- 
committee OF  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee 

April  12,  1974. 
The  United  States  is  a  multilingual  multi- 
cultural society.  Our  general  reluctance  to 
accept  this  phenomenon,  either  officially  or 
unofficially,  makes  it  no  less  of  a  reality,  espe- 
cially for  the  countless  Americans  who  most 
directly  experience  it.  In  thousands  of  homes 
throughout  this  country  parents  and  chil- 
dren speak  to  each  other,  not  In  English,  but 
in  Spanish,  Cantonese,  Navajo,  Portuguese. 
Italian  or  French.  When  these  children  enter 
school  they  bring  with  them  their  own  dis- 
tinct language  and  cultural  backgrounds 
which  differ,  often  drastically,  from  those 
on  which  the  school  program  is  based.  Under 
these  circumstances  Mexican  American, 
Puerto  Rican,  Asian  American,  and  Native 
American  children  do  not  begin  school  with 
the  same  chance  for  success  as  other  chil- 
dren, and  the  resulting  record  of  the  schools' 
educational  failure  with  these  children  dra- 
matically attests  to  that  fact.  These  national 
origin  minority  children,  no  less  than  our 
English  speaking  youngsters,  have  a  right  to 
qualify  education.  They  deserve  the  full 
commitment  of  educational  agencies  at  the 
Federal,  as  well  as  the  State  and  local  levels, 
to  achieving  that  goal. 

A  number  of  recent  developments  make 
this  a  particularly  significant  time  in  the  im- 
portant nation-wide  effort  toward  the  goal 
of  achieving  quality  education  for  national 
origin  minority  children.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  Lau  v.  Nichols,  414  U.S.  — ,  94  8.  Ct. 
786  (1974)  has  affirmed  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare's  (HEW) 
Interpretation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  the  effect  that  the  schools' 
failure  to  educate  students  In  a  language  they 
can  understand  denies  these  students  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  violation  of  that 
Act.  Congress  this  year  has  before  it  ex- 
tremely important  legislation  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  BUtngual  Education  Act,  also 
known  as  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  Recently. 
State  governments  and  local  educational 
agencies  have  begun  to  commit  resources 
and  funds  for  bilingual  education  programs 
and  these  agencies  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
government  for  leadership  in  the  full  devel- 
opment of  effective  bilingual  education 
programs.  Finally,  this  Commission  has  re- 
cently completed  a  five  year  study  document- 
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iiig  the  schools*  failure  to  educate 
American   stvidents.    la   which   It 
eluded  that  the  language  and  cultiu-il 
eroviiid  of  Mexican  American  studen  ts 
"i^e    iniegrated    throughout    the    edutattona 
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urogram  if  equal  educational  opport^i 
tu  litcome  a  reality. 

In  light  of  these  important  deve 
the  country  is  now  at  a  crossroads  ' 
spect  to  educational  planning  for  1 
mtncrity  children  and,  in  effect,  for 
dren  in  our  schools.  It  is  altogerhei 
prlate    that    this    Suiicomniittee    s 
reai.=iess;ng  the  overall  Federal  role  i 
lug  quality  education  for  language 
students.  Specifically,   it   Is  fitting 
ask   such   questions   as  "What   are 
plications  of  Lau  for  HEWs  Title  VI 
meut  efforts  with  regard  to  natlona 
minority  students?",   "What  should 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  bilUiiual 
cultural   education   programs   suppo  ted 
Title  VII  of  the  ESEA? ".  and  "What 
be  the  relationship  between  Title  VI 
ment  efforts  and  the  goals  and  str 
Title  VII  programs? '. 

In  brief,  the  Commission's  position 
of  these  three  questions  is  as  follows : 

1)  The  Supreme  Court  in  Lau  did 
pand  HEW's  responsibilities  \inder  ' 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of   1964;    ra : 
ratified  HEWs  existing  guidelines  in 
ing  that  law. 

2)  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
dary  Education  Act  should  be 
and  expanded  so  as  to  assure  adequat ; 
ing  of  developmental  demonstration 
in  bilingual  blcultural  education,  and 
vide  for  the  development  of  trained  siaff 
curriculum  materials  for  bilingual 
education. 

3)  The  experience  gained  from  the 
operation  of  the  Title  VII  projects, 
with  the  bilingual  education  resource  i 
oped  with  Title  VU  funds,  will  be  ui  eful 
assisting   school    districts    in   selecti:  tg 
Implementing  programs  for  compliai  ce 
der  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  T^tle 
however,  must  not  become  simply  a 
for  funding  State  and  local  efforts  to 
with  Title  VI. 

Lau  and  title  VI  of  tlie  Civil  Right^  Act 


In  Lau  V.  Nichols  the  Supreme  Cou|-t 
fied    HEW    guidelines    contained    in 
memorandum    known    as    the    "Ma  r 
Memorandum."    These    guidelines, 
gated  pursuant  to  HEW's  statutory 
siblllty   to  enforce  Title  VI,  require 
districts  receiving  Federal  funds  to 
take  programs  to  rectify  the  EngU^ 
giiage  deficiencies  of  students  whose 
ity   to   understand   English   exclude! 
from   effective  participation   In   the 
tlonal  program.  In  the  words  of  th< 
In  Lau  affirming  that  position: 

"Basic  English  skills  are  at  the  v 
of  what  these  public  schools  teach, 
tion   of  a  requirement  that  before 
can  effectively  participate  in  the 
program,    he    must    already    have    a 
those  ba-sic  skills  is  to  make  a 
public  education.  We  know  that 
do  not  understand  English  are  certain 
their   classroom   experiences   wholly 
prehensible  and  in  no  way  meaninj 

In  effect,  Lau  did  not  expand  the 
responsibilities  of  HEW  to  enforce 
what  this  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  to  draw  national  attention  to  the 
oti.sly  existing  Title  VI  requirements 
guidelines,   however,   have   never 
quately  enforced.  Since  the  issuance 
May  25th  memorandum  HEW  has  r< 
relatively  few  districts  for  complian<  e 
the  memorandum's  provisions  and, 
HEW  has  been  extremely  reluctant 
enforcement  action  against  districts 
ing  to  comply.  Between  May  1970  anc 
my    197.3    HEW   had   completed   rev 
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only  30  districts  nationwide  for  compliance 
with  the  May  25th  memorandum,  and  all  of 
these  districts  were  found  In  noncompliance. 
Although  an  additional  23  districts  were  un- 
der review  as  of  January  1973,  the  total  rep- 
resents a  very  me.Tger  effort,  considering  the 
fact  that  HEW  has  identified  a  minimum  of 
1660  school  districts  in  the  country  with  five 
percent  or  more  national  origin  minority 
children.  As  of  January  1973,  more  than  half 
of  the  30  districts  found  in  noncompliance 
still  had  not  negotiated  a  compliance  plan 
with  KEW.  Several  of  these  districts  had  been 
negotiating  with  HEW  for  a  period  of  as  long 
as  18  months.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  districts  have  flatly  refused  to 
comply.  HEW  has  not,  to  date,  terminated 
Federal  funds  for  any  of  these  districts. 

This  record  of  HEW's  enforcement  efforts 
shows  that  it  has  had  only  a  minimal  com- 
miiment  to  national  origin  minority  students 
most  of  whom  are  stiil  being  denied  an  equal 
opporttmity  in  ed\ication.  Evidence  collected 
by  the  Commission  in  the  Mexican  American 
Education  Study,  and  in  Commission  hear- 
in^,?  held  on  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  and 
on  Navajos  on  the  Reservation,  documents 
the  fact  that  the  m.ijority  of  students  from 
these  groups  attend  schools  which  fall  to 
provide  them  v,  ith  any  basic  langviage  pro- 
gram. For  example,  in  the  Mexican  American 
Education  Study  principals  identified  only 
eight  percent  of  Mexican  American  students 
in  the  Sotithwest  as  being  enrolled  In  either 
bilingual  education  or  English  as  a  second 
language  classes.  Further  evidence  of  this 
lack  of  language  programs  for  national  origin 
minority  students  has  been  reported  at 
Commission  State  Advi.sory  Committee  meet- 
ings in  California,  Connecticut  and  Penn- 
sylvania. As  hundreds  of  school  districts  are 
clearly  still  In  noncompliance  with  Title  VI, 
HEW  should  make  enforcement  action 
against  these  districts  a  high  priority  In  Its 
allocation  of  staff  and  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of  language 
programs,  there  are  other  Important  Title 
VI  equal  educational  services  Issues  which 
were  not  considered  in  Lau  nor  stated  in 
the  provisions  of  the  May  25th  memorandum. 
Title  VI  states  specifically: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

This  Commission,  as  a  result  of  Its  intensive 
investigations  Into  the  education  of  Mexi- 
can Americans,  Navajo  Indians  and  Puerto 
Ricans  In  this  country  has  concluded  that, 
In  addition  to  language,  other  aspects  of  the 
educational  program  can  function.  Just  as 
effectively,  to  exclude  national  origin  minor- 
ity children  from  participation  in  the  school 
program.  In  a  school  system  which  has  pre- 
viously ignored,  and  even  denigrated,  the 
language  and  cultural  background  of  na- 
tional origin  minority  group  students.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  the  mere  Incorporation  of  a 
minimal  type  of  program,  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  teach  English,  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Title  VI.  As  stressed  in  Repwrt  VI 
of  the  Commission  s  Mexican  American  Edvi- 
cation  Study  It  is  Important  that  the  child's 
cultural  background — Interests,  values,  and 
heritage — be  Incorporated  into  the  basic 
design  of  the  curricula.  According  to  basic 
educational  principles,  if  children  are  to 
have  a  real  chance  to  succeed,  the  school 
curricula  must  build  upon  what  they  bring 
with  them  to  school,  which  includes  their 
cultural  as  well  a,s  their  language  back- 
ground. Thus,  incorporation  of  culture,  as 
well  as  language,  is  a  Title  VT  Issue. 

Title  VI  should  also  cover  the  training  and 
preparation  of  the  instructional  staff.  The 
way  teachers  interact  with  students  Is  a  key 
factor  in  the  child's  chances  for  success  In 
scaool;    yer.    national    origin    minority   stu- 


dents get  seriotisly  shortchanged  in  this  area. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  teachers  of  these 
youngsters  who  believe  that  these  children 
have  le&s  basic  ability  and  who  treat  them 
accordingly.  The  Commission  has  docu- 
mented in  the  Mexican  American  Education 
Study  that,  on  the  average,  teachers  inter- 
act less  favorably  with  Chicano  than  Anglo 
students  in  the  classroom,  and  that  this  re- 
sults in  part  from  inadequate  teaciier  train- 
ing. Likewise,  testimony  presented  to  the 
C^mmis3ion  at  Hearings  on  Puerto  Rican  and 
Xavpio  students,  indicated  that  these  group.-i 
if  stidents  al.so  suffer  educationally  by 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  teachers  whos? 
training  leaves  them  insensitive  to  the  stu- 
cients'  cultural  backgroimd.  Introducing  a 
language  program  alone,  without  adequately 
training  staff  in  the  sensitivities,  skills  and 
techniques  for  teaching  language  minority 
chldlren,  will  not  likely  provide  an  equal 
opportunity  for  success  in  education. 

Ihtis,  for  compliance  with  Title  VI,  HEW 
should  require  districts  to  Institute  compre- 
hensive educational  programs,  rather  than 
remedies  designed  solely  to  teach  the  na- 
tional origin  minority  children  English.  All 
forms  of  exclusion  from  effective  participa- 
tion in  the  school  program  must  be  elim- 
inatec.  in  Title  VI  compliance  plans  accepted 
by  HEW. 

At  this  time  it  would  not  be  appropriaLP 
for  HEW  to  require  the  same  type  of  program 
for  compliance  from  all  school  districts.  A 
good  deal  of  research  and  development  Is 
still  needed  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  truly  effective  educational  pro- 
grams for  national  origin  minority  children. 
Likewise,  there  are  many  variables,  such  as 
district  size,  language  dominance,  and  avail- 
able resources,  which  will  enter  Into  the 
program's  effectiveness.  It  Is  Important, 
therefore,  that  In  accepting  a  compliance 
plan  from  a  school  district,  HEW  require  the 
district  to  provide  evidence,  on  educational 
grounds,  that  the  program  promises  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  for  the 
specific  population  being  served.  Following 
the  acceptance  of  a  district's  compliance 
plan,  HEW  should  hold  these  districts  re- 
sponsible for  the  program's  effectiveness 
through  systematic  monitoring  to  extend 
over  several  years.  Further,  the  measurement 
of  program  effectiveness  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  children's  achievement  in 
English  language  skills,  but  should  Include 
their  achievement  In  other  academic  sub- 
jects using  either  English  or  their  native 
language,  and  stich  performance  factors  as 
attendance  rates,  grade  reptltlon  and  drop- 
otit  rates. 

The  Title  VI  enforcement  actions  of  HEW 
are  extremely  signflcant  to  the  future  of 
education  for  language  minority  children.  Al- 
though recent  years  have  evidenced  Increased 
activity  at  the  State  and  local  levels  in  pro- 
viding programs  for  language  minority  stu- 
dents, these  efforts  are  still  minimal.  With- 
out the  full  enforcement  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  the  impact  of  Title  VI  with 
respect  to  national  origin  minority  students 
will  continue  to  be  Inconsequential, 

Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Seco7)dary 
Education  Act  {ESEA) 

Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  should  be  strengthened  and 
expanded  to  assure  that  programs  ftmded 
under  this  Title  will  provide  the  necessary 
leadership  and  the  development  of  critical 
resources  for  bilingual  blcultural  education. 
It  is  important  that  specific  provisions  be 
made  for  staff  training,  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  research  in  bilingual  blcultural 
education. 

In  the  past  five  years  Title  VII  has  been 
lustnimental  In  initiating  the  development 
of  resources  and  In  pointing  out  critical 
areas  of  nee<l  Ui  bilingual  blcultural  educa- 
tion. As  few  such  programs  were  In  existence 
in  1967,  Title  VII  essentially  had  to  begin 
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with  very  basic  development  In  the  areas  of 
curriculum  materials,  staff  training,  program 
design  and  evaluation.  Almost  exclusively 
through  Title  VII  funds,  a  good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  these  areas.  However,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  before  bilingual  bl- 
cultural education  will  be  a  true  education- 
al alternative  for  langtiage  minority  stu- 
dents. 

In  light  of  the  Important  developments 
in  the  education  of  language  minority  chil- 
dren over  the  la.«t  five  year.s,  there  Ls,  today, 
an  even  greater  demand  for  Title  VII  to 
be  strengthened  and  expanded  as  a  full 
bilingual  blcultural  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government.  The  Lau  decision  has  di- 
rectef"  national  attention  to  the  inadequacies 
of  the  standard  educational  program  for 
teaching  children  of  limited  English  speaking 
ablllt;-.  The  country  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  educational  programs  for  these  children 
can  no  longer  be  considered  low  priority 
Items  not  demanding  a  significant  Invest- 
ment of  staff  and  resources.  Rather,  as  it  is 
now  clear  that  State  and  local  education 
agencies  have  a  basic  educational  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  effective  educational  programs 
for  language  minority  children,  these  agen- 
cies are  beginning  to  investigate  bilingual 
blcultural  education  and  other  types  of  pro- 
grams for  providing  the  needed  services. 

Further,  many  communities  are  Interested 
in  the  implementation  of  bilingual  blcul- 
tural programs  to  achieve  objectives  which 
go  beyond  merely  meeting  their  minimal  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  minority  children.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  prospects 
lor  implementing  Integrated  bilingual  bl- 
cultural programs,  from  which  English  speak- 
ers can  also  benefit  by  acquiring  a  facility  In 
a  second  language  and  by  achieving  a  blctil- 
tural  understanding.  In  addition,  many 
school  districts  consider  the  development  of 
bilingual  skills  as  a  goal  in  Itself,  and  are 
Interested  in  designing  programs  which  capi- 
talize on  the  children's  language  resources 
through  continued  systematic  language 
training  In  their  native  language,  as  well  as 
In  English. 

Interest  In  bilingual  blcultural  education 
has,  thus,  multiplied  over  the  last  2  to  3 
years.  Educators  throughout  the  country  are 
looking  to  the  Federal  government  for  di- 
rection, and  also  for  assistance  in  develop- 
ing the  necessary  resources  of  trained  staiff, 
curriculum  materials,  and  evaluation  instru- 
ments. There  is  much  need  for  new  Federal 
legislation  on  bilingual  blcultural  educa- 
tion which  would  authorize  full  funding  for 
Title  VII  and  specifically  provide  for  meet- 
ing the  most  critical  needs  in  bilingual  bl- 
culttu-al  education.  Specific  provisions  should 
thus  be  made  in  the  legislation  for:  staff 
training;  curriculum  development;  research, 
including  the  development  of  valid  assess- 
ment Instruments;  and  funding  of  demon- 
stration projects  which  will  systematically 
provide  Information  on  the  Implementation 
of  various  alternative  biliiigual  blcultural 
education  program  designs. 

Between  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1968  and  FY 
1973  appropriations  for  Title  VII  never  ex- 
ceeded 35M,  despite  the  fact  that  authoriza- 
tions for  the  programs  were  135M  In  FY 
1973.  Most  of  these  funds  were  used  directly 
for  demonstration  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. No  funds  were  set  aside  specifically 
for  the  training  of  bilingual  blcultural  staff, 
and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  funds  were 
set  aside  for  curriculum  development.  This 
meant  that  staff  training  and  curriculum 
development  had  to  be  carried  out.  In  large 
part,  within  each  Individual  program,  with 
some  assistance  from  the  Title  VII  support 
centers.  As  a  result,  progress  In  these  areas 
has  been  slow  and  uncoordinated. 

In  order  for  bilingual  blcultural  educa- 
tion programs  to  be  fully  Implemented  In 
the  future.  It  is  necessary  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  Title  vn  funds  be  set  aside 


for  staff  training  on  a  large  scale  and  for 
the  systematic  development  of  curriculum 
materials  for  each  of  the  major  language 
groups.  This  would  require  that  the  alloca- 
tion for  Title  VII  be  Increased  substantially 
over  the  next  several  years  In  order  to  con- 
tinue funding  demonstration  projects,  while 
assuring  the  accomplishment  of  these  tasks. 
This  Commission  supports  the  level  of  au- 
thorizations for  Title  VII  specified  in  the  pro- 
posed Senate  legislation  of  135M  for  the 
first  year  with  Increasing  authorizations 
each  year  to  reach  175M  in  FY  1977  and  FY 
1978.  We  also  support  a  specific  provision 
In  the  legislation  which  will  set  aside  for 
staff  training  50  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  Title  VII  between  35M  and 
60M  and  one  third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
above  60M. 

Research  in  bilingual  blcultural  education, 
another  critical  area  of  development,  should 
also  be  provided  for  in  the  legislation.  As  it 
is  appropriate  that  this  type  of  systematic 
research  be  carried  out  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  (NIE),  we  support  a 
provision  in  the  legislation  which  would 
require  that  at  least  five  percent  of  NTE's 
budget  be  set  aside  for  research  specifically 
in  bilingual  blcultural  education. 

The  Title  VII  demonstration  projects  and 
the  NIE  research  in  'jilingual  education 
would  serve  distinct,  but  related,  functions. 
The  Title  vn  projects  should  be  directed 
primarily  at  providing  experience  In  the  im- 
plementation of  alternative  types  of  bilingual 
programs.  All  programs  funded  under  Title 
VII  should,  at  a  minimum,  provide  bilingual 
blcultural  instruction  until  the  child  can 
function  as  effectively  In  English  as  In  his 
or  her  native  language  (transitional  pro- 
grams). Beyond  this,  programs  selected  for 
funding  under  Title  VII  should  demonstrate 
the  various  types  of  alternatives  in  bilingual 
blcultural  education  according  to  different 
types  of  objectives  and  different  types  of 
communities.  Thus,  Title  VII  would  fund  a 
spectrum  of  types  of  bilingual  programs  from 
the  most  limited  transitional  type  for  non- 
English  speakers  only,  to  the  most  compre- 
hensive Integrated  bilingual  blcultural  pro- 
grams designed,  not  only  to  teach  English 
to  non-English  speaking  children,  but  also 
to  fully  develop  their  native  language  and 
culttiral  resources,  as  well  as  to  provide 
English  speakers  with  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come bilingual. 

The  evaluation  of  these  demonstration 
projects  should  be  designed  to  provide  mvich 
needed  information  on  the  Inputs,  processes 
and  outcomes  of  the  various  types  of  pro- 
grams. These  data  are  required  for  the  re- 
finement of  program  design,  curriculum 
materials,  and  staff  preparation  activities. 

The  major  role  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  In  this  effort  should  be  to  con- 
duct systematic  research  In  effective  bilingual 
education  approaches  and  to  develop  needed 
assessment  Instruments  for  evaluation.  The 
Information  obtained  from  the  evaluation  of 
the  Title  VII  demonstration  projects  would 
be  valuable  in  generating  hypotheses  for 
systematic  controlled  experimental  research 
by  NIE,  which  would  be  deslg^ned  to  deter- 
mine what  program  components  may  be  most 
effective  for  given  objectives  and  under  what 
types  of  settings. 

Assessment  of  bilingual  blcultural  educa- 
tion programs  to  date  has  been  seriously 
hampered  by  the  total  lack  of  evaluation 
Instruments  validated  for  bilingual  blcul- 
tural children.  In  order  to  accurately  evalu- 
ate the  effects  of  a  bilingual  program,  Instrti- 
ments  for  measuring  the  following  must  be 
developed:  achievement  in  English  language 
skills;  achievement  in  native  language  skills; 
achievement  in  academic  skills  through  the 
medium  of  English;  achievement  in  academic 
skills  through  the  medium  of  the  native  lan- 
guage: measures  of  laitguage  dominance;  and 
attitudinal  measures  of  self  concept,  atti- 
tudes toward  learning,  and  attitudes  toward 


other  ethnic  groups.  As  research  and  evalua- 
tion In  bilingual  education  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  such  Instruments,  their  develop- 
ment should  be  a  high  priority  item  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  relationship  of  title  VII  of  ESEA  to  titl^ 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 

In  relation  to  HEWs  Title  VI  Civil  Rights 
enforcement  elTorts,  the  role  of  Title  VII  of 
ESEA  is  to  assist  the  districts  in  complying 
with  Title  VI  by  providing  experience  in 
effective  blllnguai  blcultural  program  alter- 
natives and  by  supporting  the  development 
of  staff  and  curriculum  resources  for  biltu- 
gual  education.  The  role  of  Title  VII  should 
not  be  to  directly  fund  State  and  local  efforts 
to  comply  with  Title  VI. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  one  of  the 
alternative  directions  being  considered— for 
the  Title  VII  programs  at  this  time  is.  essen- 
tially, to  channel  present  available  funds 
into  the  maximum  number  of  programs  pos- 
sible which  would  be  designed  solely  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirements  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Tills  Commission 
strongly  opposes  this  alternative. 

This  approach  would  leave  to  the  Federal 
government  the  financial  responsibility  for 
assisting  the  districts  in  meeting  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  compliance  with  Title 
VI.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  some 
question  regarding  the  legality  of  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  finance  basic  educational  serv- 
ices which  are  the  responsibility  of  local 
school  districts,  this  approach  for  Title  VII 
would  be  a  very  detrimental  one  to  the  future 
of  education  of  language  minority  children. 

According  to  Title  VI  requirements,  the 
provision  of  equal  educational  services  to 
minority  children  is  the  basic  responsibility 
of  school  districts  as  a  condition  for  their 
receiving  federal  financial  aid.  If  HEW  were 
adequately  enforcing  the  law,  school  dis- 
tricts falling  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  Title  VI  would  be  threatened  with 
fund  termination,  not  rewarded  with  federal 
program  funds  to  meet  their  minimtim  re- 
sponsibilities. Were  Title  VII  to  become  mere- 
ly a  supplement  to  the  Title  VI  enforcement 
program,  it  would  seriously  discourage  school 
districts  from  relying  on  their  own  resources 
to  come  into  compliance. 

Further,  Title  VII  of  ESEA  was  never  In- 
tended as  a  means  to  provide  only  the  min- 
imal services  to  the  maximum  number  of 
needy  children  nationwide.  The  intent  of  the 
original  legislation  was  to  fund  programs 
which  would  serve  as  demonstration  projects 
to  provide  alternative  program  approaches 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  needed  to  facilitate 
implementation  on  a  broader  scale.  Likewise, 
this  is  the  main  Intent  of  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate legislation  on  bilingual  education.  Any 
attempt  at  this  time  to  narrow  the  definition 
of  the  objectives  of  the  Title  VII  program 
would  be  a  serious  setback  to  bilingual  bl- 
cultural education  in  this  country  because  it 
would  prevent  the  development  of  program 
alternatives. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission  tirges  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  the  needed 
action  to  assure  the  Federal  government's 
commitmeiit  to  quality  education  for  na- 
tional origin  minority  students.  We  support 
the  passage  of  new  strengthened  bilingual 
education  legislation  which  will  assure  that 
the  Federal  government  will  provide  the 
leadership  In  developing  the  critically  needed 
resources  and  in  funding  alternative  t>-pes 
of  bilingual  biculttiral  education  programs 
Secondly,  we  urge  that  the  needed  action 
be  taken  to  assure  the  full  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with 
respect  to  national  origin  minority  students 
so  that  these  students  will  no  longer  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  an  equal  opportunity 
in  education. 

Both  the  Federal  bilingual  blcultural  pro- 
gram and  the  Title  VI  enforcement  efforts 
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are  critical  to  tlie  future  hopes  fo; 
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Mr.     BROCK.     Mr.     President, 
Nation  still  faces  an  energy  crisis, 
picking  up  newspapers  from  my 
Tennessee,  and  from  other  States 
I  read  that  we  are  dangerously 
forgetting  the  long  lines  at  the 
stations  this  past  winter.  Motoriits 
creeping  up  from  the  55-mile- 
.speed  limit  that  most  States 
loosed  in  a  fuel  saving  gesture, 
again  becoming  wasteful  Americlins 
we  continue  at  this  pace.  \^e  will 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  circums  tances 
as  last  fall.  I  hope  that  we  t\ilj  have 
better  sense. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  continues 
little   to  solve  our  energy  pr 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
the  New  York  Times  by  Z.  D. 
who  is  president  of  Gulf  Oil  Co.  It 
out  where  Federal  controls  hamper 
business  entei'prise  and  depress 
enterprise  system.  I  ask  unanimods 
.sent  that  Mr.  Bonner's  article  be  ^ri 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the Jarticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IiEcoRn. 
as  follows : 
Pattesn  Said  Leading  to  •Socialist   State' 
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(By  Z.  D.  Bonner) 

"Not  one  but  two  threats  should 
Americans  today.  Attention   is  beln 
to  one:   the  threat  of  continuing 
of  energy  supplies. 

"The  second  threat  is  much  more 
yet  far  more  dangerous.  It  Is  the  fast 
developing  for  an  economic  philosopht 
on  the  simple  premise  that  the  Feder  il 
ernment  can  run  almost  any  sort 
ness  better  than  private  enterprise. 

"It  Is  a  philosophy  foreign  to 
have  built  our  industrial  enterprises 
exists,  and  is  gaining  strength 
of  any  evidence  that  Federal  control 
eral  operation  of  any  business  ever 
ceeded  or  ever  will. 
^  "The  general  approach  of  people 
low  this  philosophy  Is  to  begin  by  r- 
a  politically  vulnerable  Industry.  Thi  i 
way  it  started  with  the  railroads, 
comes   the  proposed   regulation   of 
industry. 

"Soon  that  kind  of  regulation  is 
to  the  point  where  the  industry  Is 
satisfy  public  needs. 

"The  next  development  is  a  Federal 
petitor  that,  under  some  of  the  new 
vanced  by  Congress,  has  ualimited 
capacity,  is  funded  with  tax  dollars, 
taxes   and  has   vlrtuaUy   no 
I'ais  Federal  Industry  is  set  up  to 
with  the  totally  regulated  private  1 

"Under   this   philosophy,   such    mcH' 
to  be  made  industry  by  industry. 

"There  are  two  primary  reasons 
philosophy,    which    once    would    ha 
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dismissed  as  a  threat  to  fundamentally  ac- 
cepted American  concepts.  Is  gaining 
strength.  The  first  is  a  totally  unforeseen" 
and  unexpected  development,  Watergate.  Its 
effect  has  been  to  substantially  weaken  an 
Administration  that  was  elected  with  an 
overwhelming  mandate  and  thai  probably 
V  ould  have  been  strong. 

"In  this  weakened  condition,  it  has  been 
next  to  impossible  for  this  Republican  Ad- 
ministration to  have  any  of  its  programs 
passed  by  the  Democratic  Congress.  President 
Nixon  is  reduced  to  vetoing  a  biirn'ge  of  un- 
wise bills  affecting  business. 

"The  second  reason  relates  to  power.  The 
proposed  Federal  companies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Oil  and  G.is  Corporation,  fascinate 
many  politicians.  Think  of  the  political  pa- 
tronage! And  the  jobs  that  could  be  pro- 
vided! 

"This  anti-free-enterprise  phUosophy,  then, 
could  eventually  provide  almost  unlimited 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  and 
transform  the  United  States  into  a  complete 
bocialist  stale. 

"Businessmen  must  take  action  on  two 
fronts  if  this  trend  is  to  be  rever.sed.  Those 
in  business  muse  do  their  level  best  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  American  system  to 
their  employes  and  the  public.  Also,  they 
must  urge  their  Congre.ssmen  and  Senators 
to  oppose  the  trend  toward  total  regulation 
of  business. 

"There  are  many  dedicated  and  hard- 
working Senators  and  Congressmen.  In  many 
cases,  however,  these  public  servants  are  not 
the  most  vocal  or  most  outspoken.  A  result 
is  that  of  the  1,700  energy  proposals  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  in  the  wake  of  the  energy 
crisis,  not  a  single  constructive  bill  on  the 
subject  has  issued  from  Congress. 

".  .  .  Not  a  single  bill  that  I  know  of  would 
make  more  oil  and  more  gas  available.  And 
making  more  oil  and  gas  available  is,  ol 
course,  what  free  enterprise  is  all  about  so 
far  as  energy  companies  are  concerned." 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM:  CON- 
STERNATION OR  CONCERN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
the  policies  we  set  in  Washington  do  not 
reach  the  concerns  of  the  people.  Legis- 
lation passed  by  this  Congress  may  al- 
leviate our  collective  conscience,  but  it 
will  do  little  to  alleviate  the  hunger  felt 
by  children  at  lunch  time  in  the  Nation  s 
schools.  Too  often  the  tremendous  ad- 
ministrative effort  associated  with  the 
school  lunch  program  at  various  levels 
tends  to  feed  the  children  paper  instead 
of  food. 

As  the  result  of  eminent  discussion  on 
the  part  of  many  scholarly  figtu-es  and 
.several  studies  concerning  the  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  in  the 
care  of  our  children,  we  have  shifted 
from  one  theory  to  another  in  an  attempt 
to  feed  the  hungry  children  of  our  coun- 
try a  nutritious  lunch  during  their  at- 
tendance at  school. 

I  question  whether  our  schools  should 
be  furnished  with  food  stamps,  money,  or 
commodities  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Relevant  statistics  indicate  the  majority 
of  schools  prefer  receiving  cash  at  a  rate 
certain  per  student  enrollment.  This  pro- 
gram seems  more  conducive  to  urban 
population  center  schools  with  a  ready 
and  continual  source  of  food  at  current 
market  values. 

However,  many  rural  and  .'^maller  pop- 
ulation .school  areas  have  expressed 
grave  concern  for  this  approach,  and 
prefer  the  commodities  program  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  furni.shes  the 


school  corporation  assistance-in-kind  in 
the  form  of  food  purchased  on  the  open 
market  by  the  Federal  Grovernment  to 
offset  decreasing  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  msdom  of  this  approach  in 
light  of  security  and  stability  of  the 
farm  financial  community  has  merit,  but 
we  find  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
administering  the  school  lunch  program 
without  continuity  and  budgetary  pro- 
ceduies  to  the  concerned  school  systems. 

I  acknowledge  that  both  programs 
have  merit  and  supportive  arguments  at- 
testing to  their  validity.  However,  when 
the  Federal  Government  offers  one  pro- 
gram to  the  exclu.sion  of  the  other  and 
not  an  alteiTiative  selection  procedure 
allowing  school  districts  to  select  the 
program  most  conducive  to  their  own 
operation,  we  invariably  compound  the 
problems  already  facing  a  beleaguered 
situation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  both  pro- 
grams. Each  school  sy.stem  would  tlien 
select  one  of  which  would  avail  that 
school  .system  the  most  administratively 
efficient  system.  To  do  less  is  to  lessen 
the  qtiality  of  lunches  furnished  our 
children. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  expressing  my  concern 
with  the  direction  the  present  program 
was  taking  and  asking  whether  a  plural- 
istic approach  was  feasible.  The  letter  I 
received  from  his  Department  failed  to 
respond  to  the  question,  but  attempted 
to  justify  the  Department's  position 
based  on  tlieir  interest  in  stabilizing  the 
farm  community.  While  the  stability  of 
the  farm  community  is  of  interest  to  me, 
I  also  am  thinking  of  the  children  of 
our  Nation.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  broaden  its  perspective 
on  this  important  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Butz 
and  the  response  of  his  Department  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  one  further  comment  regarding 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Dakota's  (Mr.  McGoverw)  bill  S.  2871. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
week,  and  the  commodity  school  lunch 
program.  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation. Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  ForestiT.  regarding  S.  2871, 
that: 

The  Federal  government  simply  does  not 
have  access  to  large  surpluses  of  food  at  bar- 
gain rates,  as  we  did  in  the  past.  In  fact,  our 
efforts  to  purchase  food,  even  at  market 
levels,  are  facing  stiff  competition. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finds  the  slightest  difficulty  with 
the  pursuit  of  its  administrative  duties 
that  it  should  cease  to  furnish  commodi- 
ties to  our  children.  Does  the  Assistant 
SecretaiY  presume  the  task  to  be  easier 
for  schools  concerned,  or  does  he  assume 
they  too  will  take  the  attitude  that  the 
task  is  too  difficult  and  ask  the  children 
to  go  hungrj'  while  attending  school? 
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Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try depends  on  the  children  of  today.  Let 
U3  not  short  change  them,  but  instead 
make  available  to  them  the  abundance 
of  foods  our  rich  Nation  has  the  capacity 
lo  i':oduce. 

Exhibit  1 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa'ihinglon,  DC,  April  4, 1974. 
Hon,  Earl  L.  Butz, 

S> crelari/.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ion,  D.  C. 

Dear  Secretary  Butz:  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  concerned  citizens  in  In- 
diana regarding  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's phase-out  of  the  commodity  food- 
stuffs program  for  school  lunches.  Under 
Public  Law  93-86,  commodities  were  to  be 
provided  to  schools  for  use  In  school  lunches 
for  children. 

While  it  may  be  evident  that  larger  schools, 
or  schools  in  urban  areas  may  not  wish  to 
continue  in  the  commodities  program,  which 
choice  they  should  have;  those  schools  in 
rural  areas,  or  schools  without  large  enroll- 
menta  ■will  suffer  greatly  If  they  do  not  re- 
ceive commodities  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  call  upon  you  to  do  an  immediate  In- 
quiry into  the  percentage  of  schools  that 
care  to  remain  within  the  commodities  pro- 
gram. If  the  percentage  of  students  affected 
is  significant,  I  believe  the  Interests  of  the 
children,  parents,  school  and  program  ad- 
ministrators would  be  better  served  if  the 
commodities  program  were  to  be  continued 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  pluralistic  society  of  the  Seventies 
often  necessitates  pluralistic  responses  by  its 
government.  We  must  be  ever  cognizant  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  we  serve,  and  seek 
solutions  to  their  problems  which  may  not 
always  be  the  most  efficient  or  relevant  for 
the  government.  I  trust  that  you  will  evalu- 
ate the  commodities  school  lunch  program 
with  a  sincere  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  our 
children. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Vance  Hartke, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Vancb  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Secretary  Butz  has 
asked  us  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  April 
4  regarding  the  avaUability  of  donated  foods 
for  schools. 

The  Administration's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  contains  funds  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tribution of  donated  foods  to  child  nutri- 
tion programs  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  per 
school  lunch.  However,  should  market  con- 
ditions preclude  us  from  making  food  do- 
nations to  this  extent,  we  will  use  the  au- 
thority provided  by  PXi.  93-150  to  distribute 
any  balance  in  cash.  Thus,  if  the  budget  is 
approved,  schools  will  be  assured  this  seven 
cents  per  lunch  level  of  support  progranuned 
in  the  budget  request  for  donated  foods. 

With  the  return  of  a  market-oriented  agri- 
culture, food  surpluses  stored  and  handled 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  are  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  In  fact,  sometimes  In  our  efforts 
to  purchase  foods  for  donation,  we  get  no 
bids  at  all — not  at  any  price.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  struggling  to  make  workable 
a  system  that  is  not  attuned  to  changed 
conditions. 

Some  school  food  service  people  have  long 
advocated  that  the  Department  discontinue 
food  distribution  for  schools  entirely.  In 
f.Tvor  of  cash  assistance.  They  have  argued 
that  schools  frequently  receive  commodities 
from  the  Department  which  do  not  suit  local 
food  preferences.  Furthermore,  they  main- 
lain  that  storage  and  recordkeeping  present  ' 
formidable  problems  for  smaller  schools. 


Now  that  price  support  and  surplus  re- 
moval commodities  are  largely  a  thing  of  the 
past,  the  Department  no  longer  has  some 
of  the  purchasing  advantages  that  were  pre- 
viously available.  It  Is  our  objective  to  pro- 
vide maximum  nutritional  benefits  at  a  min- 
imum cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer.  Indica- 
tions are  that  we  can  best  meet  that  ob- 
jective by  providing  cash  to  the  State  and 
local  governments,  with  those  governments 
doing  the  purchasing,  rather  than  through 
the  present  system. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Teutter's  March  27  Statement  regard- 
ing S.  2871;  it  discusses  in  greater  detail  the 
issues  you  raised. 

Wp  appreciate  your  interest, 
bincerely, 

Mary  Jane  Fiske, 
A.ixistant  to  the  Administrulor. 


MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  and  other  Senators  representing 
States  where  there  is  considerable  live- 
stock feeding,  have  been  concerned  about 
the  drastic  drop  in  livestock  prices  at 
the  farm  level.  Tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  held  hearings  on 
tlie  problems  of  the  livestock  feeding  iu- 
dusti-y  in  Iowa  during  January  and  at 
my  request,  here  in  Washington  on 
Mai  ch  13  and  14. 

At  the  Washington  hearings  we  were 
told  that  livestock  feeders  had  lost  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion  in  the  period  since  Sep- 
tember 1973.  During  much  of  this  time 
cattle  feeders  were  losing,  and  are  cur- 
rently losing  from  $100  to  $200  per  head 
on  each  animal  sold. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  reduced  prices 
being  received  by  feeders  would  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  and  other  meat  would  in- 
crease to  a  level  that  would  reduce  the 
surplus  and  once  again  allow  livestock 
raisers  to  make  a  fair  profit.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  happened,  and  to 
make  the  situation  worse,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  only  major  meat 
importing  country  which  has  failed  to 
embargo  further  shipments  of  foreign 
meat. 

Last  week  I  introduced  legislation  to 
reimpose  the  meat  import  quota  system 
and  to  provide  that  in  the  future  quotas 
may  only  be  lifted  with  the  concurrence 
of  Congress. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  with  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors,  legislaticn  to  provide 
Govei-nment  loan  guarantees  to  help 
maintain  in  business,  livestock  breeders 
and  feeders  who  face  bankruptcy.  I  need 
not  point  out,  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
such  bankruptcy  would  have  on  the 
American  consumer.  Very  simply,  it  will 
mean  that  if  fewer  numbers  of  live:tock 
are  put  on  feed,  less  meat  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  supermarket,  and  this  means 
even  higher  prices  for  the  consumer. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  allow 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  finance 
or  refinance  livestock  breeding  raising, 
fattening,  or  marketing  operations  when 
the  applicant's  usual  credit  source  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  provide  additional 
credit  without  a  Government  guarantee. 

The  bill  authorizes  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guai-antee  90  percent  of 
loans  up  to  $250,000  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned piuixtses.  The  loan  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  Gov- 


ernment's cost  of  money  and  shall  be 
repayable  in  not  more  than  7  years,  but 
may  be  renewed  for  5  additional  years. 

This  bill  authorizes  up  to  $3  billion  in 
loan  guarantees  to  be  outstanding  at  one 
time,  and  provides  that  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  pay  the  difference 
between  intere.it  payments  made  by  bor- 
rowers and  the  interest  rate  charged  by 
the  lender. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  legislation,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
guaranteed  loan  program,  rather  than  di- 
rect loans  by  the  Government,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  guarantees  made  under 
this  provision  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  budget  totals  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  livestock  producers 
hi  this  country  are  a  proud  breed  and 
have  always  been  reluctant  to  ask  for 
Government  assistance,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  only  in  their  interest,  but  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  that  we  provide  the  financing  to 
maintain  a  healthy  domestic  livestock  in- 
diirtrv'. 


DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  BEl'I  ETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
statement  made  by  the  distingviished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  June  6,  1974. 

I  founS  liis  views  interesting  and  en- 
lightening and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  read  it  carefully.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Deplxtion    Allowance    by   Senator    Etewtv 

F.  Babtlett  Before  the  Senate  Finance 

Committee 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  that  Is  all  important  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States  If  they  are 
to  have  adequate  energy  supplies  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

As  you  well  know,  the  depletion  allowance 
was  devised  as  a  method  of  fair  Income  tax 
treatment  towards  the  extractive  industries, 
and  has  been  in  effect  since  the  first  income 
tax  law  was  enacted  under  the  16th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  In  1913. 

Although  the  method  of  calculation  of 
the  depletion  allowance  has  been  revised 
and  lengthy  debate  over  the  merits  of  the 
depletion  allowance  has  occurred  through 
the  years,  the  basic  concept  of  fair  and 
equitable  tax  treatment  for  a  depletable 
asset  has  continued  for  over  60  years. 

Aside  from  the  fair  tax  treatment  issue, 
the  Committee  will  also  through  testimony 
be  able  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  to  Judge  whether  they 
are  desirable  or  undesirable— If  they  are  In 
the  consumer's  best  interest  or  not.  I  know- 
that  the  Committee  is  seeking  information 
from  all  interested  parties — Independent 
producers,  major  oil  rompanies,  as  well  as 
consumers.  I  hope  the  list  of  witnesses  will 
include  representatives  of  the  royalty  owners. 

There  Is  one  inescapable  fact — reducing 
the  depletion  allowaiuce  would  Increase 
energy  prices  for  consumers  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  higher  costs  of  operation  re- 
flected by  the  Increase  In  taxes  are  not 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
then  all  exploration  actlvltiy  will  be  sharply 
reduced.  If  oil  field  activity  is  reduced  then 
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we  must  depend  upon  Importinj 
reliable  and  high  priced  forelgr 
Is  inescapable  either  way — the 
be  faced  with  higher  prices. 

The  last  9  months  have  been 
tional.   For   the   first   time 
teen  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
v.hich  have  been  taken  for  grar 
prior  years.  Constructive  action  1 
overcome  our  energy  deficiency, 
time  for  punitive  action  aimed 
the   major  oil   companies  but   a( 
ting    the    independent   producers 
sumers.   The   recent   Increases   ir 
company  profits  have  been  earnec 
not  from  the  depletion  allowanci 

This   Is  a  time  for   Incentives 
centives.  The  uncertainty  en 
grass  with  proposed  rollbacks 
Bions  can  only  serve  to  delay 
activity  that  could  further  rel 
pendence  upon   unreliable   and 
foreign  oil.  The  petroleum 
be   given    the    green    light,    not 
orange  light. 

Any  reduction  in  the  depletlo 
would  be  far  more  disastrous  to 
tory  activities  of  the  Independei^t 
than  it  would  be  to  those  of 
company.  I  am  sure  subsequent 
independent  producers  will  bear 

Reducing  the  depletion 
definitely  decrease  competition  ir 
leum  producing  industry.  The 
operator  drills  about   80 '.c    of 
welis.   He  depends  to  a   great 
outside  capital  to  finance  these 
oU  fixidlng  ventures.  A  reduction 
pletion  allowance  would  severely 
Independent's  ability  to   acqulri 
side    capital — even    if    the 
were  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
cause  of  the  tax  advantages  to  a 
investor  In  a  high  risk  venture. 

Also,   the   Independent   operat( 
an  estUnated  80',^  of  the  domes  t 
well  production — those  wells 
ginally  economic.  A  small 
cash  fiow  of  this  marginal 
mean  the  difference  between 
ductlon  and  abandonment  of 
leases. 

This  committee  should  attempt 
the  effects  of  lowering  the  depict 
ance  from  27'/2ro   to  22%    In 
formation  is  that  domestic 
creased  about  9500  million 
decrease   in   the  depletion   all 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  v 
oil  by  17< /barrel. 

This   was  the  final   blow   to 
pendents  whose  numbers  were 
20,000   to   10.000   over  a   15   yeai 
low  profits  resulting  from  the 
policies  during  that  period. 

Another  important  fact  Is  that 
tax  l)eneflt  to  an  oil  company  U 
the  22%  of  gross  income.  This 
true  of  the  independent 
the  depletion  allowance  Is  either 
gross  income  or  50'--    of  the 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

In  the  latter  stage  of  the  life 
ing  lease,  the  operating  expenses 
the  gross  Income.  The  net 
small  and  therefore  607c  of  ne; 
far  less  than  the  22',  r   of  gross 
that  reason,  several  smaller 
state   estimate    that    their 
from  the  depletion  allowance 
where  from  12  to  18  percent — : 
22  percent  figure. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
the  Committee  consider 
vising  the  50%  of  net  income 
the  depletion  allowance  to 
tinned   production   of   marginally 
production. 

During  the  WW  II  energy 
stantial  Federal  subsidy  of  fron  i 
per  barrel  of  crude  oil  was  paid 
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In  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  marginal  oil 
wells,  to  encourage  workovers  and  infill 
drUllng. 

As  I  have  said,  the  reduction  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  has  a  relatively  more  severe 
effect  on  the  Independent  producer  than  it 
would  have  on  the  major  oil  company  be- 
cause the  major  oil  company  could  partially 
make  up  for  the  decrease  in  cash  flow  by 
raising  the  prices  of  refined  products.  But  to 
the  extent  that  the  major  oil  companies  cash 
flow  would  be  reduced,  capital  and  therefore 
investment  to  i'lcrease  oil  aud  gas  and  al- 
ternate energy  supplies  would  be  restricted. 

This  nation  is  not  going  to  develop  domes- 
tic energy  self-sufficiency  unless  the  neces- 
sary capital  commitments  are  made.  The 
capital  requirements,  as  I  cm  sure  the  Chair- 
man knows,  are  staggering.  These  capital  re- 
quirements can  only  be  filled  if  there  is  ade- 
quate cash  flow  to  sustain  equity  commit- 
nieiili  and  debt  service. 

In  other  words,  the  borrowing  ability  of 
the  Industry  depends  upon  Its  cash  flow. 
Therefore,  the  ability  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry to  respond  to  our  energy  needs  de- 
pends upon  the  combination  of  factors  that 
make  up  cash  flow — net  profits,  depletion 
allowance,  Intangible  charge  offs.  and  return 
of  capital  through  depreciation. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  major  oil  com- 
pany profits,  which  appear  to  be  the  general 
stimulus  to  criticism  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, have  not  occurred  because  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance.  John  Winger  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  has  explained  very  aptly  In 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Profit  Situation"  that 
the  major  oil  company  profits  have.  In  gen- 
eral, occurred  on  foreign  operations  because 
of  factors  over  which  the  major  oil  com- 
panies had  no  control — principally  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  price  increases  estab- 
lished by  the  OPEC  countries. 

Foreign  tax  credits  are  much  more  Im- 
portant than  the  depletion  allowance  to 
enable  the  major  American  oil  companies  to 
compete  sucessfully  with  foreign  oil  com- 
panies on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  the  article  I 
mentioned  by  John  Winger,  "The  Profit 
Situation",  and  a  recent  study  by  the  Petro- 
leum Information  Research  Foundation  In- 
corporated on  foreign  tax  credits  be  inserted 
into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  1973  more  than  Zb7c  of  the  Increase  In 
profits  of  the  30  largest  oil  companies  re- 
sulted from  profits  realized  outside  the 
United  States.  The  30  major  multinational 
oil  companies  earned  in  1973  84,354  bUUoii 
In  the  United  States  and  $7,368  billion  In 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Compared  to  1972  that 
was  only  a  19.1%  Increase  domestically  and  a 
substantial  130%  Increase  In  profits  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Much  of  the  profit  from  foreign  operations 
Is  being  reinvested  In  domestic  operations. 
Over  the  past  5  years  expenditures  domesti- 
cally have  exceeded  domestic  profits  by  80.6'^:  . 
The  same  companies  expended  on  foreign  in- 
vestments 47.7%  more  than  their  foreign 
profits.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  ratio 
of  expenditures  to  profits  demonstrates  that 
the  major  petroleum  companies  are  com- 
mitted to  increasing  domestic  production.  It 
can  be  seen  that  profits  from  foreign  opera- 
tions are  to  a  significant  extent  subsidizing 
domestic  investments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  but  not  least,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  will  address  Itself 
to  the  Interests  of  the  royalty  owners  to  make 
sure  that  they  receive  fair  and  equitable  tax 
treatment  upon  the  selling  of  their  Irreplace- 
able assets.  The  rights  of  the  royalty  owners, 
the  original  mineral  Interest  owners,  are 
often  overshadowed  by  the  Interests  of  the 
producers  and  consvimers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this  Com- 
mittee Intends  to  Investigate  fully  the  effects 
of  changes  in  existing  tax  treatment  for  all 
concerned. 


The  average  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  has 
Increased  substantially — but  the  principal 
cost  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  has  skyrock- 
eted— the  prices  of  steel  tubular  goods,  oil 
and  gas  leases  and  contract  drilling  have 
more  than  doubled  for  many  operators  In 
recent  months. 

The  rate  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  has 
Increased  substantially  this  year.  There  Is  a 
real  momentum  and  confidence  developing 
In  an  industry  'Aliich  has  been  squeezed  dry 
by  20  years  of  direci  and  Indirect  price 
controls.  --. 

The  stability  of  any  industry  Is  Important 
to  maximizing  its  capital  Investment.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  a  high  risk  industry. 

Reducing  the  depletion  allowance  will 
continue  the  Instability  of  this  oil  Industry 
and  jeopardize  the  Increasing  momentum  of 
tlie  current  exploratory  effect. 

In  order  to  achieve  energy  seU-sufRcleiicy, 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  needs  a  consensus 
of  support  from  the  Congress — not  a  con- 
sensus of  punishment. 

If  the  goal  of  legislation  to  lower  or  elim- 
inate the  depletion  allowance  is  to  punish 
the  multl-iiatlonal  oil  companies  the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation  may  as  well  forget  it. 
The  effect  will  be  like  trying  to  sink  a  battle 
ship  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

But  there  would  be  an  effect — which  I 
believe  would  be  disastrous — the  major  oil 
companies  would  end  up  with  a  larger  share 
of  the  oil  Industry  and  the  Independents  a 
smaller  share.  There  would  be  decreaslngly 
less  competition  In  the  petroleum  Indvistry. 

I  certainly  appreciate  this  opporttnilty  to 
address  the  Committee. 


(From   Energy   Economics  Division   of   the 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  April  1974 1 

A  Special  Pbtroleum  Report 

PROFITS    AND    THE    ORDINARY    MAN 

Ask  any  man  what  he  would  need  first  If 
he  wanted  to  get  Into  the  petroleum  busi- 
ness. He  would  be  virtually  certain  to  say 
money.  He  would  know  he  could  not  start 
the  business  without  money.  And  he  would 
also  know  he  would  need  more  money  to 
keep  the  business  going  and  still  more  to 
make  it  grow. 

Ask  him  where  he  would  get  the  money. 
And  he  would  be  likely  to  say  that  he  would 
have  to  provide  most  of  it  himself  from  his 
accumulated  earnings.  He  would  probably 
know  he  could  borrow  some — bxit  only  if  he 
could  prove  to  the  lender  his  ability  to  repay 
the  loan  out  of  future  profits. 

Because  he  obviously  must  depend  upon 
them  so  much,  ask  him  to  define  profits. 
Again,  he  would  be  likely  to  respond  cor- 
rectly. He  would  know  that,  of  the  money  he 
took  In  from  the  sale  of  petroleum,  only  the 
amount  remaining  after  paying  all  the  costs 
of  doing  business,  including  taxes,  would 
represent  his  profit.  He  would  be  likely  to 
understand  that  he  could  expand  his  busi- 
ness only  if  his  profits  were  large  enough. 
And  he  would  also  recognize  that  his  busi- 
ness would  fall  If  his  profits  were  too  small. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  people  readily 
understand  their  own  needs  for  an  adequate 
Income,  whether  it  be  salary  or  profits,  many 
fall  to  recognize  the  equal  needs  of  others. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  failure  to  under- 
stand the  vital  Importance  of  the  role  played 
by  profits  In  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
appalling.  Because  that  lack  of  understand- 
ing Is  now  so  great.  It  constitutes  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
economic  system  that  has  served  the  people 
of  the  United  States  so  well  in  the  past. 

THE   FREE   ENTERPRISE   SYSTEM 

The  American  economy  has  been  called  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world  because  It  is 
based  on  a  historically  revolutionary  Idea: 
that  a  society  can  function,  prosper  and  grow 
on  the  basis  of  free  economic  choices  by  indi- 
viduals. The  market  place — not  government 
planning — regulates  the  economy.  The  desire 
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for  private  gain  and  fulfillment,  not  decree  or 
coercion.  Is  the  motivating  force.  It  Is  a  sys- 
tem that  has  brought  to  the  American  people 
the  highest  standard  of  living  anywhere  on 
earth.  It  has  worked  well  because  for  the 
most  part  It  has  been  permitted  to  function 
with  a  minimum  of  Intervention  by  govern- 
ment. Yet,  despite  the  demonstrated  merits 
.-f  the  system,  disturbing  changes  are  being 
introduced.  With  Increasing  frequency  gov- 
ernmental intervention  is  being  substituted 
for  the  free  choice  of  individuals  In  the  mar- 
ket place. 

ECONOMIC  ILLITERACY 

If  asked,  a  vast  majority  of  tlie  people  of 
this  nation  would  doubtless  .say  they  believed 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.  But  how  many 
really  understand  how  It  functions?  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  all  high  scliool  and  col- 
lege graduates  have  ever  taken  a  course  that 
explains  the  free  enterprise  system  in  a 
meaningful  fashion.  Former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges  once  said,  "If  ig- 
norance paid  dividends,  most  Americans 
could  make  a  fortune  otit  of  what  they 
don't  know  about  economics. " 

Among  the  most  disturbing  effects  of  eco- 
nomic Illiteracy  Is  the  widespread  mlsvinder- 
standlng  of  the  role  profit  plays  hi  the  free 
enterprise  system.  In  the  minds  of  far  too 
many,  unfortunately,  profit  Is  a  dirty  word. 
There  Is  the  strong  tendency  to  think  of 
profits  as  funds  left  over  from  the  operations 
of  a  business — money  to  be  utilized  for  any 
unrelated  purpo<;e.  Profits,  therefore,  are  re- 
garded as  something  a  business  does  not 
really  need,  or  at  least  something  that  can 
be  reduced  without  serious  consequences. 
Many,  thotigh  they  endorse  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  nevertheless  reject  profits.  Ap- 
parently, their  lack  of  knowledge  of  econom- 
ics leaves  them  unprepared  to  vuiderstand 
that  the  American  economy  cannot  function 
without  capital — and  there  can  be  no  capital 
without  profits.  Indeed,  there  Is  the  shocking 
evidence  that  some  are  not  even  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  gross  revenue  and  profits. 

HOW  MUCH  PROFIT? 

Even  among  those  who  understand  the 
need  for  profits,  there  is  often  the  failure  to 
recognize  that  profits  must  also  grow.  With 
each  passing  year,  our  needs  for  goods  and 
services  rise.  And  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied 
in  full,  our  economy  must  also  grow.  But  It 
cannot  If  profits  do  not  expand  too.  Yet,  from 
sources  not  truly  qualified  to  Judge,  we  fre- 
quently hear  that  profits  are  too  high. 

How  should  the  adequacy  of  profits  be 
Judged?  There  is  no  simple  or  permanent 
benchmark.  Under  one  set  of  circumstances, 
profits  of  a  certain  size  could  be  judged  stif- 
flclent.  But,  given  changed  circumstances, 
the  same  amount  of  profit  could  be  either 
too  little  or  too  large.  No  meaningful  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  a  mere  measure- 
ment of  an  organization's  profits  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  or  the  amount  of  In- 
crease over  the  preceding  period.  Nor  is  the 
rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital  by  itself 
a  sufficient  guide.  A  knowledgeable  manage- 
ment, thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  facet 
of  a  company's  operations  and  with  a  care- 
fully planned  and  detailed  projection  of  fu- 
ture capital  expenditures,  knows  what  level  of 
profits  will  be  necessary.  But  the  casual  ob- 
.server  cannot  possibly  know.  If  the  profits 
have  been  sufficient  to  provide  and  attract  all 
the  capital  required  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  they  may  be  deemed  to  have  been 
adequate — for  that  period.  But,  if  the  com- 
pany's business  Is  growing,  the  same  amount 
of  profit  would  be  hiadequate  to  serve  future 
needs. 

A    DANGEROUS    SITUATION 

Tlie  Inability  to  Judge  the  adequacy  of 
profits  fairly  with  only  a  superficial  examina- 
t  ion  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  at 
present.  The  public  attitude  in  respect  to  the 
profits  of  the  petroleum  Industry  reveals 
clearly  how  dangerous  a  small  amount  of  in- 


formation can  be.  Usually,  the  earnings  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  go  largely  unnoticed. 
Brief  reports  appearing  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  newspapers  attract  mainly  the  at- 
tention of  investors  and  are  Ignored  by  most 
other  readers.  But,  a  combination  of  abnor- 
mal factors  in  1073  caused  earnings  to  be 
much  larger  than  In  1972.  Because  the  news 
media  and  many  politicians  have  focused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  size  of  individ- 
ual petroleum  company  profits,  public  aware- 
ness is  much  greater  than  usual.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  public  now 
considers  the  earnings  excessive.  Coupled 
with  the  current  shortages  of  petroleum 
products,  all  the  publicity  relative  to  earn- 
ings has  created  the  impression  that  petro- 
leum companies  are  engaged  in  profiteering. 
That  belief  is  doubtless  shared  by  many  rep- 
resentatives of  government.  And  many  ob- 
viously believe  punitive  actions  ajjaliist  the 
industry  are  therefore  necessary. 

Considering  the  wlde.'spread  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  true  function  of  profits  In  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  Is  not  surprising.  But  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  a  much  greater  Insight 
on  the  part  of  their  elected  and  appointed 
representatives  in  government.  Unless  they 
fully  vuiderstand  the  nation's  chosen  eco- 
nomic system  and  unless  they  ascertain  all 
the  facts  before  they  act,  these  officials  run 
the  risk  of  setting  In  motion  forces  that  are 
nicely  to  prove  highly  detrimental  In  the 
longer  run.  Because  its  economic  and  social 
well-being  is  so  highly  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  supply  of  petroleum,  the  nation  can 
no  longer  tolerate  political  blunders  that 
jeopardize  that  supply. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  urgent  need  to  pub- 
licize the  underlying  factors  responsible  for 
the  unusual  level  of  earnings  experienced  by 
pctrolevim  companies  In  1973.  For  that  reason 
this  special  report  Is  presented  in  the  hope 
that  the  information  it  contains  will  con- 
tribute to  a  more  accurate  and  broader  un- 
derstanding of  all  that  Is  Involved.  The  In- 
formation is  drawn  from  a  financial  survey  of 
a  large  group  of  petroleum  companies  con- 
ducted continuously  by  this  bank  for  nearly 
four  decades.  Currently,  the  group  Is  com- 
prised of  30  companies  of  various  size.  To- 
gether, they  represent  a  major  proportion  of 
the  entire  petroleum  Industry  throughout 
the  non-Communlst  world.  Not  all  of  the 
companies  have  completed  the  auditing  of 
their  books  nor  have  they  all  reported  to 
thehr  shareholders.  Therefore,  the  figures 
cited  in  this  report  are  necessarily  of  a  pre- 
liminary natture.  Although  the  final  data 
may  prove  to  be  slightly  different,  the  varia- 
tion is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  alter  the 
conclusions  presented  here. 

THE   FACTORS 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  at  the  outset 
that  the  group  of  companies  does  business 
throughout  the  entire  non-Communlst  world 
and  that  the  operating  conditions  In  1973 
outside  the  United  States  were  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  within.  The  growth  of  demand 
for  petroleum  was  strong  in  the  United 
States — but  It  was  much  stronger  In  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Market  needs  In  the  United 
States  Increased  by  nearly  a  million  ban-els 
per  day  and  elsewhere  they  rose  by  more  than 
two  million  a  day.  Gains  of  that  magnitude, 
of  course,  could  alone  produce  a  substantial 
increase  in  earnings  w^lthout  any  change 
In  the  price  of  petroleum. 

But,  for  several  reasons — mostly  ab- 
normal— there  were  price  increases  also.  A 
gradually  evolving  shortage  of  petroleum 
has  been  apparent  for  many  years.  For  the 
most  part,  that  development  has  been  re- 
garded with  complacency  in  the  United 
States.  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, the  degree  of  awareness  has  been  much 
greater.  And  mounting  apprehension  about 
the  scarcity  of  supply  caused  prices  to  ad- 
vance In  many  of  the  world's  markets  dining 
1073. 


Largely  because  of  governmental  restraints 
on  the  generation  of  capital  over  the  paist 
two  decades.  It  heis  not  been  possible  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  petroleum  In  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  And  all  of  the 
expansion  of  market  needs,  therefore,  has 
had  to  be  satisfied  with  Imported  oil.  That 
means  the  United  States  has  recently  started 
to  compete  muclr  more  aggresively  with  other 
importing  nations  for  available  foreign  sup- 
plies. And  that  competition  In  1973  gave  rise 
to  even  greater  concern  within  other  nati'^ns 
about  the  adequacy  of  their  oil  supply.  Thev 
reacted  by  iucreashig  their  stockpiles  of  oil 
and  bidding  up  prices  further  in  the  process. 

Governments  of  several  major  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  were  also  responsible  for 
higher  oil  prices  In  1973.  To  varying  degrees 
and  In  several  stages  they  eiUarged  their 
ownership  of  the  petroleum  operations  with- 
in their  borders  and  In  the  process  dictated 
very  large  Increases  In  the  price  of  crude  oil. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated formulas  that  establish  the  relation- 
ship of  the  governments  and  the  operating 
petroleum  companies,  most  of  the  benefits 
of  the  price  changes  went  to  the  govern- 
ments, but  some  accrued  to  the  companies 
too. 

During  1973,  governments  of  some  of  the 
oil  producing  countries  made  threats  to  cut 
off  the  flow  of  oil.  Such  warnings,  of  course, 
contributed  to  the  apprehension  within  the 
importing  nations  about  the  continuity  of 
their  oil  supply.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the 
governments  of  the  importing  nat.ons  com- 
pelled petroletim  companies  to  maintain  ex- 
ceptionally large  Inventories.  As  the  price  of 
oil  progresively  rose  in  the  world's  major 
markets  in  response  to  both  the  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  unilateral  ac- 
tions of  government,  the  value  of  inventories 
increa.sed  too.  And  that  development  was 
naturally  reflected  ni  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  petroleum  companies  involved. 

Early  in  1973  the  dollar  was  devalued.  And, 
in  the  process  of  the  necesary  conversion 
from  various  other  currencies,  dollars  were 
automatically  Increased  on  the  books  of 
many  petroleum  companies.  Thus,  an  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  contrib- 
uted directly  and  significantly  to  the  growth 
of  earnings  of  those  companies. 

Tlie  strong  worldwide  growth  In  the  de- 
mand for  petroleum  in  1973  caused  tanker 
rates  to  soar  to  record  highs  after  being  at 
subnormal  levels  the  year  before.  Conse- 
quently, the  transportation  operations  of 
many  of  the  petrolemn  companies  because 
substantially  more  profitable  than  they  had 
been. 

After  being  in  the  doldrums  for  several 
years,  the  petrochemical  operations  of  the 
petroleum  companies  staged  a  strong  recov- 
ery Ui  1973.  And  the  earnings  from  those 
operations,  therefore,  were  significantly  bet- 
ter than  In  the  previous  year.  The  impetus 
for  the  recovery  was  provided  by  both  a 
strong  demand  for  chemclal  products  and  a 
shortage  of  supply. 

MORE    MONEY    AKO    WHERE    IT     WrNT 

.^s  the  foregoing  commentary  reveals,  there 
were  several  unusual  developments  In  1973 
which  together  led  to  a  larger  than  usual 
Increase  In  the  gross  operating  revenue  of 
the  group  of  petroleum  companies.  Tlie  ac- 
tual size  of  that  Increase  is  measured  In  the 
following  table: 

lOollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Gioss  opeiatine 
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1973 


Change  from  1972 
1972      Amount     Percent 


UnitedStates J55,810    J47,639    +J8,171      -t-17.2 

Rest  o(  world.. 76,245     56,520    -hl9,725     +34.9 

Total .132,055    104,159    4-27,896      +26.8 
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The  table  reveals  that  the 
celved  much  more  revenue  outside 
States  than  within.  And.  because 
normal    developments    cited 
three-fourths  of  the  increase  in 
curred  outside  the  United  Stales 

Normally,   as  the  scope   of   th( 
expands,  the  operating  costs  of  th 
rl.se   too.   In   1973,   however,   the 
21  percent  was  proportionately 
the  growth  of  their  bxisiness  open 
even  so,   the  rise  in  costs  v.as 
g'eat  as  the  expansion  of  opcratl 
Consequently,    the    groups    pre- 
was  54  percent  larger  than  in  IP" 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  uide: 
ure  to  recognize  that  taxes  are 
costs   of   doing   business.   But    tl 
course.  And,  like  all  other  costs, 
be  recovered  in  the  price  paid 
sumers  of  petroleum.  Otherwise, 
operations  simply  cannot  remain 
long.  Therefore,  whenever  gove 
pose  higher  taxes  on  petroleum 
they  are  actually  imposing  thos( 
directly  on  consumers.  And.  if  con 
a  better  understanding  of  this. 
doubtless  protest  vigorously. 

When    pre-tax    income    inc 
taxes  go  up  too,  of  course.  And 
also  rise  as  a  result  of  governmen 
For    the    latter   reason.    Income 
been  the  fastest  growing  cost  of 
ness  for  the  petroleum  compan 
1973,  the  group  turned  over  as 
p)ercent  of  its  pre-tax  Income  to 
in  the  form  of  Income  taxes.  T 
amounted  to  14.8  billion  dollars 
more  than  In  1972. 

Petroleum  companies  do  in  fact 
tional  taxes  that  are  not  Impose  i 
other  businesses.   Tliey  Include 
as   production,   severance,    and 
taxes.     In     1973,     these 
amounted  to  6.0  billion  dollars  foi 
of  companies.   Their  total   tax 
1973.  therefore,  came  to  20.8  billioh 
5.4  billion  more  than  in  the  pre 

Of  the  total  1973  operating 
percent  was  required  to  pay 
erating  costs.  Taxes  took  15.8 
the   remaining  8.9   percent 
group's  profits.  Each  of  these 
creased  in  1973  as  indicated  iu  the 
table: 
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Cross  operating  revenue +8,171  +19,  25  +27,896 

Operating  cotts +6,627  +11,101  +17,628 

Directtaxes +846  +4,1  60  +5,406 

Profits +698  +4,   64  +4.862 


Obviously,  higher  operating  cosl^ 
a  major  portion  of  the  revenue 
within  and  outside  the  United 
taxes   increased  more   than  proQ^ 
areas.  And,  of  the  total  growth  In 
great  bulk — more  than  85 
outside   the   United  States.  The 
compares  the  actual   amount  of 
both  areas  in  1973  with  the  net 
the  year  before : 

lOollar  amounts  in  niillions| 


Profits 


1973 


United  Stales J4, 354      U  656      +1598        +19.1 

Rest  of  world 7,368       3,204    +4,164     +130.0 

Worldwide 11.722       6.860    +4,862       +70.9 


The  average  changes  shown  In  the  table 
reflect  widely  varied  results  for  the  individual 
companies  ranging  from  very  larf  e  gains  to 
very  large  declines. 
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WHY  PROFITS  INCREASED  SO  MUCH 

In  1972,  more  than  half  of  the  group's  over- 
all profits — 53  percent — were  earned  In  the 
United  States.  But,  in  1973,  the  proportion 
dropped  to  only  37  percent.  For  the  most  part, 
that  major  shift  reflected  the  impact  of  the 
various  abnormal  forces  operating  in  1973. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  had  the  single 
greatest  effect.  Indeed,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  worldwide  increase  in  profits  can  be  at- 
tributed to  devaluation  alone.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  profit  gain  was  brought  about  by 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  inventories  fol- 
lowing tlie  progressive  firming  of  petroleum 
prices  in  most  of  the  world's  markets  through 
out  tl.e  year.  As  explained  earlier,  the  price 
changes  were  the  result  of  both  economic  and 
political  forces.  Historically,  the  profitability 
of  both  the  petrochemical  and  tanker  oper- 
ations of  the  companies  has  ranged  from  ex- 
tremely poorto  extremely  good.  It  is  unusual, 
however,  for  both  operations  to  stage  a  strong 
recovery  in  the  same  year,  as  was  the  case  In 
1973.  Because  these  activities  did  recover  at 
the  same  time,  they  also  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  expansion  of  the  group's 
profits. 

Four  of  the  thirty  companies  in  the  group 
are  European  rather  than  American  organiza- 
tions. Their  earnings  have  fiuctuated  widely 
in  recent  years  and  in  1972  they  were  severely 
depressed.  Because  of  the  unusual  develop- 
ments in  1973.  the  earnings  of  these  four 
companies  were  much  Improved  and  that  re- 
covery alone  accounted  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  tlie  profit  gain  for  the  entire  30  com- 
pany group. 

The  growth  of  demand  for  oil  continued 
unabated  In  1973.  Worldwide  needs  were  3.2 
million  barrels  per  day  larger  than  in  the 
year  before.  And.  with  that  much  additional 
oil  moving  to  market  at  price  levels  that 
averaged  higher  than  In  the  previous  year, 
a  substantial  increase  in  profits  was  a  per- 
fectly normal  consequence. 

When  considered  superficially,  a  71  percent 
Increase  in  profits  appears  excessive.  But,  as 
analysis  that  is  limited  solely  to  the  change 
for  a  single  year  Is  not  only  foolish  and 
grossly  misleading  but  can  also  be  dishonest. 
If  petroleum  companies  are  to  serve  the  ex- 
panding needs  of  consumers,  they  must  make 
long  range  investment  plans.  And  those  plans 
must  necessarily  be  based  tipon  the  average 
growth  of  profits  over  a  long  period  of  time — 
not  Just  the  increase  in  a  single  year.  For  the 
past  five  years,  including  1973,  the  group  of 
companies  achieved  an  average  annual  growth 
in  earnings  of  12.0  percent.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  the  annual  growth  has  averaged  9.9 
percent.  In  both  cases,  the  average  increase 
fell  far  short  of  the  growth  required  to  pro- 
vide  the  capital  funds  needed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  petroleum  demand. 

Within  the  United  States  alone  the  longer 
term  growth  of  profits  has  been  even  less  fav- 
orable. Although  the  group's  earnings  In 
1973  were  19.1  percent  higher  than  in  the 
year  before,  they  were  only  11.3  percent 
higher  than  five  years  earlier.  And  the  aver- 
age annual  growth  for  the  past  five  years 
has  been  only  2.2  percent.  Over  the  past  ten 
years  the  average  growth  has  amounted  to 
no  more  than  6.2  percent.  Clearly,  the  United 
States  cannot  possibly  achieve  the  higher 
degree  of  petroleum  self-sufficiency  it  so  ur- 
gently needs  if  profits  continue  to  grow  at 
such  slow  rates.  Not  nearly  enough  capital 
can  be  generated  internally  nor  will  capital 
from  outside  sources  be  attracted.  There  are 
many  opportunites  for  investment  in  the 
United  States  that  are  much  more  attractive. 

A    RISKY    BUSINESS 

A  high  degree  of  risk  has  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  petroleum  business. 
There  Is  the  continuous  risk  of  spending  vast 
amounts  of  money  on  the  search  for  pe- 
troleum without  finding  any.  And  there  are 
also  the  political  risks  which  take  various 
forms.  The  most  obvious  Is  the  outright  con- 
fiscation of  assets  by  government.  More  sub- 


tle but  no  less  damaging  are  those  actions 
of  government  that  interfere  with  the  highly 
essential  process  of  capital  formation.  Botli 
kinds  of  political  risk  continue  to  exist  right 
up  to  the  moment.  Because  of  these  risks. 
petroleum  companies  need  to  achieve  a 
higher  return  on  their  investment  than  most 
other  industries.  For  many  years,  however, 
the  return  on  average  invested  capital  for 
the  group  of  cor.ipanies  has  been  too  low  rel- 
ati\e  to  their  ris'K  element.  In  1972  It  was 
only  9.7  percent  and  substantially  below  the 
return  for  many  other  Industries  with  much 
less  risk.  Tlie  higher  level  of  profits  in  1973 
brought  the  group's  worldwide  retvirn  up  to 
15.6  percent.  At  that  level  It  was  within  the 
range  considered  necessary  to  generate  the 
required  capital  funds. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  tha  rate  of 
return  remained  too  low.  It  increased  from 
9.6  percent  the  year  before  to  11  percent  In 
1973.  At  that  level  It  was  still  substantially 
below  the  return  for  most  other  industries 
with  a  lower  degree  of  risk.  For  the  most 
part,  the  poor  return  in  the  United  States 
in  197;3  and  in  the  past  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  governmental  Interference  with  the 
operations  of  the  nation's  chosen  economic 
system. 

ABOUT     THOSE     TAXES 

As  noted  earlier,  the  group's  taxes  Increased 
more  In  1973  than  its  profits — both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  taxes  have  increased  more  than  prof- 
its for  many  years.  The  following  table  il- 
lustrates the  degree  of  Increase  over  the  past 
five  years: 

(Ooliar  amounts  in  millions| 


1973 

1968 

Change  from  1968 
Amount       Percent 

Profits         .. 
Direct  taxes.. 

....    Jll,722 
....      20,845 

$6,664 
7,276 

+$5,058        +75.9 
+13, 569       +186. 5 

Clearly,  governments  are  benefiting  far 
more  from  the  operations  of  the  companies 
than  the  companies  themselves.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  total  direct  taxes  rose  by  33.1 
percent  in  1973  compared  with  the  19.1  per- 
cent gain  in  profits.  Income  taxes  were  up  72.9 
percent.  Over  the  past  five  years  direct  taxes 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  1,343  mil- 
lion dollars  or  65.2  percent  ccmpared  with 
the  profit  gain  of  441  million  dollars  or  11.3 
percent.  Income  taxes  alone  Increased  by  804 
million  dollars  or  97.2  percent  during  that 
period. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  taxes  they  pay,  the 
companies  transfer  to  governments  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  In  the  form  of  excise 
taxes.  In  1973  the  excise  taxes  amounted  to 
26.4  billion  dollars— 10.1  billion  In  the  United 
States  and  16.3  billion  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
The  total  taxes  taken  in  by  governments  as 
a  result  of  the  group's  operation  In  1973 
amounted  to  47.2  billion  dollars — 13.5  bUllon 
in  the  United  States  anJ  33.7  billion  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Of  the  total  taxes  paid, 
the  major  portion  went  to  the  governments 
of  the  petroleum  importing  nations.  Indeed. 
the  tax  receipts  of  government  \x\  the  United 
States  alone  exceeded  those  of  all  the  major 
producing  countries  together.  Compared  with 
the  year  before,  the  tax  rever.ue  of  [jovern- 
ments  Increased  by  9.4  billion  doUars.  Over 
the  past  five  years  governments  took  In  172.7 
billion  dollars  in  taxes.  The  profits  of  the 
companies  over  the  same  period  amounted 
to  39.2  billion  dollars.  By  any  test,  govern- 
ments have  fared  exceedingly  well. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
more  money  governments  take  from  the  com- 
panies in  the  form  of  taxes  the  less  there  is 
available  for  capital  investment.  When  gov- 
ernments Increase  taxes  they  reduce  profits 
and  thereby  create  an  immediate  need  for 
the  companies  to  offset  the  loss  by  raising 
petroleum  prices  in  an  effort  to  restore  their 
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profits.  But,  If  governments  apply  price  con- 
trols or  otherwise  limit  profits,  the  com- 
panies cannot  offset  the  loss  of  capital  funds 
caused  by  the  tax  increase  and  they  are 
then  forced  to  curtail  their  capital  invest- 
ment. Obviously,  the  companies  cannot  In- 
vest money  they  do  not  have. 

THEY  SPEND  MORE  THAN  THEY  EARN 

Historically,  there  has  always  been  a  very 
close  relationship  between  capital  expendi- 
tures and  profits.  As  one  of  the  charts  In  this 
report  clearly  reveals,  capital  expenditures 
rise  and  fall  with  net  Income.  Also  Indicated 
is  the  fact  that  the  group's  capital  expendi- 
tures are  much  larger  than  its  profits.  Ihe 
following  table  compares  the  actual  amount 
of  profits  and  capital  expenditures  over  the 
peist  five  years: 

{Dollar  amounts  in  miilion^l 


Expenditures  over 
profits 


Capital 
expendi- 
Piolits        lures       Amount 


Percent 


United  States $18,883    $34,102    +$15,219     +80.6 

Rest  of  world 20,308     30,000       +9.692      +47.7 

Worldwide ~39^191     64,102     +24,911     +63.6 


As  the  table  reveals,  the  companies  Invested 
nearly  two-thirds  more  money  In  the  past 
five  years  than  they  generated  In  profits.  And 
in  the  United  States  they  spent  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  they  earned.  In  fact,  well  over 
half  of  their  world-wide  Investment  was  made 
In  the  United  States  even  though  their  profits 
were  larger  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  com- 
panies were  able  to  hivest  more  than  they 
earned  only  because  they  could  obtain  part  of 
the  money  they  needed  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  capital  recovery  and  another  part  of 
borrowing. 

THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     PETROLEUM 

The  satisfaction  of  virtually  all  needs  for 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world  de- 
pends vipon  the  use  of  energy.  Without  a 
sufilcient  supply  of  energy,  the  Jeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world  cannot  maintain  their  ex- 
isting standard  of  living  and  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  the 
economic  and  social  gains  they  so  urgently 
need.  The  liquid  form  of  oil  makes  it  by  far 
the  most  versatile  of  all  energy  sources.  Our 
studies  reveal  that  the  world  will  depend 
upon  oil  alone  to  satisfy  well  over  half  of  Its 
energy  needs  between  1970  and  1985.  The 
world's  requirements  for  petroleum  in  that 
time  will  be  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
In  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  Even  If  the 
demand  for  oil  stopped  growing,  the  con- 
sumption would  stlU  be  almost  twice  as  large 
as  In  the  preceding  fifteen  yeais. 

All  of  the  existing  proved  reserves  of  oil 
throughout  the  entire  non-Communist  world 
are  not  now  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  world- 
wide needs  between  1970  and  1985.  If  those 
needs  are  to  be  satisfied  and  a  realistic  level 
of  tinderground  Inventories  maintained,  the 
petroleum  industry  will  have  to  find  twice  as 
much  oil  between  1970  and  1985  as  It  dis- 
covered In  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  The 
estimated  cost  of  finding  that  much  oil  and 
providing  all  the  additional  facilities  required 
to  satisfy  the  world's  expanding  markets  plus 
the  other  essential  financial  needs  of  a  vi- 
able business  operation  will  amount  to  well 
over  a  trillion  dollars.  That  is  about  four 
times  the  amount  of  money  the  Industry 
utilized  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  the  petroleum  industry's 
financial  needs  will  exceed  half  a  trillion 
dollars. 

Raising  that  much  money  will  represent  an 
enormous  task.  Part  of  It  can  be  borrowed 
but  at  least  three-fourths  will  have  to  be 
generated  Internally  from  profits  and  capital 
jecovery.  Nearly  half  must  be  obtained  from 


profits  alone  and,  profits  will  have  to  giow 
much  faster  than  In  the  past.  The  rate  of 
return  on  Invested  capital  will  need  to  range 
between  15  and  20  percent. 

THE    ROLE    OP    GOVERNMENT 

But,  if  obstacles  are  raised  by  governments, 
and  the  petroleum  Industry  Is  therefore  pre- 
vented from  generating  all  the  capital  funds 
it  needs,  it  will  be  unable  to  serve  the  world's 
markets — a  progressively  worsening  shortage 
of  petroleum  will  surely  evolve.  The  United 
States  is  now  faced  with  a  shortage  of  all 
forms  of  energy  and  the  blame  for  that  con- 
dition must  be  laid  almost  entirely  at  the 
doorstep  of  government.  For  nearly  four  dec- 
ades, government  has  broken  economic  laws 
repeatedly  and  has  compiled  an  appalling 
record  of  interference  with  the  normal  oper- 
ations of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Yet, 
against  that  background,  many  representa- 
tives of  government  are  currently  exhibiting 
an  incredible  determination  to  take  further 
actions  that  are  certain  to  prove  highly  det- 
rimental to  the  nation. 

The  temper  of  the  times  is  dangerous. 
And  government  should  be  acting  with  ut- 
most care.  It  ought  to  be  making  a  thorough, 
well-reasoned,  and  open-minded  assessment 
of  all  the  abnormal  forces  at  work  in  1973. 
In  addition.  It  should  be  conducting  an 
equally  honest  examination  of  its  own  role 
in  bringing  about  the  energy  shortage.  Good 
government  demands  nothing  less.  But  we 
are  not  witnessing  actions  of  that  nature. 
Instead,  there  appears  to  be  an  impulsive 
rvish  to  take  punitive  actions — actions  ap- 
parently motivated  primarily  by  the  gi'owth 
of  petroleum  company  profits  in  1973.  There 
are  few  signs  of  a  truly  meaningful  effort 
to  seek  the  facts.  Hearings  abound.  But  the 
politically  charged,  theatrical  atmosphere  of 
the  typical  Congressional  hearing  does  not 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  effective  de- 
velopment of  factual  and  relevant  informa- 
tion. Sincere  and  earnest  efforts  to  gain 
information  can  be  accommodated  far  better 
with  other  methods. 

Among  the  punitive  actions  proposed  are 
limitations  on  both  capital  recovery  and 
profits.  Government  appears  vmmlndfvil  of 
the  serious  consequences  of  restricting  the 
petroleum  Industry's  ability  to  generate 
capital  funds.  Apparently,  there  is  little 
understanding  that  a  worsening  shortage  of 
petroleum  would  be  the  Inevitable  outcome. 
Nor  does  It  seem  to  be  understood  that  the 
nation's  economy  would  surely  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  petroleum  shortfall  and  that 
tax  receipts  would  then  decline,  leaving  gov- 
ernment less  able  to  carry  on  Its  legitimate 
functions. 

The  sequence  of  events  iu  prospect  are 
cause  for  much  alarm.  And,  if  government 
acts  to  set  them  in  motion,  the  nation  will 
be  faced  with  a  prolonged  period  of  hardship. 
That  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  doom.  As  the  problems 
worsen,  the  seeds  of  correction  will  begin 
to  grow.  Consumers  will  not  tolerate  short- 
ages of  petroleum,  or  other  forms  of  energy. 
Indefinitely.  They  wUl  Insist  that  their  needs 
be  satisfied.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
angry  at  the  petroleum  companies,  as  well 
as  the  electric  and  gas  utilities  because  of 
shortages  and  rising  prices.  And  the  punitive 
actions  being  considered  by  government  ap- 
pear to  manifest  in  part  a  desire  to  cater  to 
the  public  attitude  for  reasons  of  p>olltlcaI 
expediency.  But  the  punitive  actions  will  not 
solve  the  problems — they  will  only  make 
them  worse.  And.  when  conditions  do  not 
Improve,  consumers  will  seek  a  new  villain. 
By  then,  the  only  one  available,  of  course, 
will  be  government. 

By  resorting  to  their  most  potent  weapon — 
their  votes — consumers  can  bring  about 
change;  they  can  set  in  motion  powerful 
forces  of  correction.  In  response  to  their 
needs  and  demands,  men  and  women  with  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  needs  for  capital  can 


be  attracted  to  government  service.  And,  in 
time,  the  United  States  can  stage  a  gradual 
recovery  and  again  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
self-sufficiency  relative  to  the  supply  of  pe- 
troleum and  other  forms  of  energy.  The 
nation  does  not  lack  basic  energy  resources 
to  be  developed — all  that  is  required  is  suffi- 
cient capital  funds  and  freedom  to  act. 

But  the  time  required  to  attain  that  goal 
will  be  long  and  painful.  Favorable  results 
could  be  achieved  sooner  if  only  government 
would  recognize  Immediately  the  urgent 
need  to  work  constrvictlvely  with  all  the 
energy  industries  for  the  over-all  good  of  the 
nation  rather  than  continuing  In  an  adver- 
sary posture. 

John  G.  Winger, 

Vice  President. 
Richard  C.  Sparling, 

Energy  Economist. 
Richard  S.  Dobias, 

Financial  Analyst. 
Norma  J.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Financial  Analyst. 

[Prom  the  OU  Daily,  May  28,  1974] 

The  Foreign  Tax  CREDrr  and  the  U.S.  On. 

Industry 

(Ed.  Note:  Due  to  the  significance  and 
timeliness  of  the  report  Just  Issued  by  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation  on 
the  effects  of  foreign  tax  credits  on  the  U.S. 
oil  industry.  Oil  Dally  has  decided  to  re- 
produce the  report  in  full.  The  first  part  of 
the  report  appears  below.  It  wUl  be  continued 
in  tomorrow's  paper.  The  report  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  Petroleum  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion Inc.,  122  East  42nd  Street,  New  Yori;. 
N.Y.  10017.) 

introduction 

The  five  month  political  embargo  on  Arab 
oil  shipments  to  the  U.S.  and  the  sharp  and 
unexpected  increases  in  worl-  oU  prices  uni- 
laterally Imposed  in  1973  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Export  countries  have 
brought  home  to  most  Americans  the  risks 
and  costs  of  depending  on  foreign  sources  for 
a  significant  share  of  domestic  oil  require- 
ments. The  situation  is  quite  new.  Until  1972 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  was  such  that 
the  kind  of  embargo  that  existed  from  Octo- 
ber 1973  to  March  1974  would  have  had  rela- 
tively little  effect  on  our  supplies.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  embargo  period  we  received 
more  foreign  oil  than  during  the  comparable 
period  of  1972.  Likewise,  world  oil  prices  prior 
to  1973  had  always  been  below  U.S.  prices  so 
that  In  the  past  imports  had  the  effect  oi 
lowering  our  average  oil  cost. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  the  shock 
effect  of  these  radical  changes,  legislators  and 
policy  makers  are  asking  for  a  return  to  the 
pre-1973  period  and,  in  fact,  are  looking  for 
self-sufficiency  In  energy  by  about  1980. 
Whether  this  is  a  realistically  achievable  goal 
has  been  questioned  by  many  experts  in  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  The  National  Petro- 
leum Council  in  its  major  study,  "The  Out- 
look for  fenergy,"  released  in  December  1972, 
projected  that  by  1980  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  would  range  from  30%  to  66'f; 
with  48 'o  as  the  most  likely  number.  Even 
iX  we  assume  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil's most  optimistic  domestic  supply  projec- 
tion (Which  the  Report  termed  "dllHcult  to 
attain")  and  the  smallest  demand  projection, 
we  will  still  have  to  bring  in  a  minimum  of 
about  6  million  barrels  daily  of  foreign  oil  by 
1980. 

Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  re- 
gardless of  what  energy  policy  we  pursue, 
foreign  oil  will  play  a  significant  part  hi  sup- 
plying our  demand  for  the  next  ten  years  at 
least.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  do  not 
embark  on  policies  which  will  reduce  oiu- 
access  to  foreign  oil  during  this  period  with- 
out having  an  offsetting  effect  on  domestic 
supplies. 

The  various  current  proposals  to  alter  or 
abolish   the  Foreign  Tax  Credit  on   income 
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from  U.S.  oil  operations  abroad 
amlned  from  this  point  of  view- 
edged  principal  purpose  of  these 
not  to  raise  additional  tax  reveille 
create  a  tax  disincentive  to  U.S. 
in  foreign  oil  production  on  the 
that  this  would  lead  to  increa.sed 
ill  domestic  oil  production.  If 
tion  is  correct,  a  reduction  of  t 
Tax  Credit  may  be  justified.  If  it 
effect  of  the  removal  ts  likely  to 
productive. 

Tlius.  before  we  go  into  the 
pects  of  how  the  Foreign  Tax 
and  what  the  consequences  oi 
proposals  to  reduce  or  eliminate  i 
we  must  determine  why  U.S.  oil 
ventured  abroad,  what  would  ha\t 
consequences  if  past  government 
prevented  them  from  doing  so  an 
role  of  foreign  oil  will  be  In  supply 
ture  energy  needs. 

Tax  Policies  and  Oil  Inve.  tnipi 
Foreign : 

American  oil  companies  have  b^en 
ing  substantially  in  foreign  cou 
the  turn  of  the  century,  well  befor  i 
tion  of  the  modern  Income  tax 
United  States  In  1913.  Their  hlst<ti 
for  doing  so  are  well  covered  in  ot 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  the 
what  rxrie.  if  any.  taxes  have  plafc^ed 
continuation  of  such  investment  i 
larly  since  the  end  of  World  War 

The  fact  Is  that  from  the  tax  po  I 
it  was  l>etter  throughout  this  per  od 
duce  oil  In  the  U.S.  than  in  almost 
foreign    producing   coimtry.    Prio  • 
» hen   the  Tax  Reform   Act   of   If 
operative,    the   average   federal 
payment   of   integrated   U.S.   oil 
amounted  to  not  quite  20'^  of  theil- 
book  earnings  and  less  on  their 
domestic  crude  oil  production  al^ne 

The  principal  reason  for  this 
r.it©  were  two  special  tax  provisioi^ 
to  oil  and  gas  production:  the 
lowance    and    the   expensing   of 
drilling  costs.   The  rationale  for 
provisions  on  which  a  vast  literaiure 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  repor 
the  exception  of  Canada,  no  major 
producing  country  has  granted  oil 
such  preferential  tax  treatment. 

As  a  result,  since  the  Introducton 
so-called  60/50  principle  in  forelg  i 
tion  (which  consisted  of  a  50'^ 
rate  minus  a  tax  credit  for  royaltlei 
payments    made   to  the   state), 
Venezuela  and  two  years  later  in 
East,   U.S.   oil    companies  operatihg 
major  foreign  producing  countries 
slstently  paid  a  higher  tax  rate 
at  home.  Over  the  years  the 
grown  dramatically.  Until  about 
come  tax  rate  on  oil  operations  In 
East  and  Venezuela  was 
or  nearly  twice  as  high  aa  the 
rate  In  the  VS. 

In  the  early  196o's  Increasing 
forced  the  oil  companies  abroad  tc 
di.=«oimts   off   their   posted   prices 
OPEC   did   not  allow  these  dlscotlnts 
u.'ied  for  the  purpose  of  calculatl  ig 
income.  As  a  result,  the  effective 
real  Income  was  f\irther  Increasec 
the  second  half  of  the  1960's  OPE!; 
that  royalties  be  treated  as  a  deduct 
stend  of  a  tax  credit.  This  togethe  r 
discounts  raised  the  effective  tax 
56"  of  real  earnings. 

In   1971,  statutory  Income  tax 
i'ai<ied  to  55 ';;  in  the  Middlu  East 
producing  countries  and  to  60',i  In 
In   additlotx.  a  series  of  sharp 
posted  prices  were  Imposed  by  the 
country  governments  culminating 
rent    postings   which   range   from 
$16.77  per  barrel,  about  four  time  i 
of  a  year  ago.  As  a  result,  the  current 
tivo  tax  rate  in  the  Middle  East  is 
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ust  be  ex-     of  the  real  earnings  on  a  company's  own 

ackj»owl-      (equity)   crude  oil  production  (see  page  5), 

iroposals  Is     assuming  a  market  price  of  $9.70  f.o.b.  Per- 

but  to     tiriu  Gulf. 
Investment         By  comparison,  the  total  U.S.  tax  burdeii 
?.sumptlon     oil  crude  oil  production,  including  state  In- 
investment     come  and  production  taxe.s,  Is  probably  less 
assump-     than  half  of  this  rate.  In  other  words.  U.S. 
le  Foreign     oil  companies  have  gone  abroad  despite  the 
is  not,  the     fact  that  U.S.  tax  treatment  of  their  earnings 
counter-      hns  been  consistently  more  favor.Tble  than 
th.Tt  of  major  foreign  producing  countries. 
Over  the  years,  this  difference   has  steadily 
increased  as  the  foreign  cnunfries  raised  their 
tax  bases  and  rates  v.hile  the  U.S.   limited 
such   general   tax   incentives   as   the   Invest- 
ment   Credit    and    Accelerated    Depreciation 
largely  or  wholly  to  domestic  Investments. 
Rea.sons  for  U.S.  Foreign  Oil  Investments: 
Tiie  principal  reason  why,  despite  this  dis- 
parity. American  companies  have  apparently 
increased  their  investments  in  foreign  ex- 
ploration any   production  much  more  than 
those  at  home  in  the  last  12-14  years  lies  of 
course  in  the  resource  base  differential.  The 
opportunity  to  find  very  large  deposits  of  very 
low  cost  oil  abroad  at  a  time  when  domestic 
deposits  were  beginning  to  show  signs  of  de- 
cline and  finding  costs  were  rising  was  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  foreign  tax  disadvan- 
tage. The  results  bear  out  the  correctness  of 
this   choice.   Production  costs  in  the  OPEC 
nations  range  from  10c  to  60c  per  barrel  while 
In  the  U.S.  they  average  In  excess  of  $1.00  per 
barrel.  Even  more  dramatically,  while  In  1971 
the  drlUlng  of  a  total  of  11,858  oil  wells  In 
the  U.S.  did  not  prevent  a  production  decline 
of  about  100,000  b.'d  from  the  previous  year, 
in  the  Middle  East  where  a  production  In- 
crease of  3   million  barrels  dally   (b  d   was 
achieved  only  160  wells  were  drilled. 

Suppose  the  U.S.  government  through  pro- 
hibitive tax  measures  or  other  means  had 
successded  In  preventing  or  hampering  U.S. 
companies  from  developing  the  petroleum  re- 
sources abroad  In  the  last  15-30  years? 

Would  such  a  policy  have  resuled  in  higher 
investment  in  petroleum  production  at 
home?  Probably  not.  There  Is  clear  evidence 
that  the  decline  In  U.S.  oil  production  in- 
vestments did  not  reflect  lack  of  funds  but 
lack  of  opportunity  to  employ  the  funds  prof- 
itably. The  great  bulk  of  domestic  oil  invest- 
ment had  occurred  on-shore  in  the  South- 
western and  West  Coast  regions. 

There  is  now  general  agreement  among 
geologists  that  the  bulk  of  the  recoverable 
reserves  in  these  areas  have  been  located  and 
that  the  only  way  to  extract  more  oil  from 
these  reserves  Is  to  Introduce  secondary  or 
tertiary  recovery  methods.  This  Is  a  direct 
function  of  the  existing  or  expected  wellhead 
price  of  oil  rather  than  the  availability  of 
capital. 

Investment  Opportunities  In  the  U.S. 

The  principal  areas  for  major  new  oil  finds 
In  the  U.S.  will  be  the  offshore  regions  along 
our  coastlines  and  the  offshore  and  onshore 
areas    of   Northern    Alaska.    The   American 
petroleum   Industry    has   shown   every   sign 
that  It  wants  to  develop  these  areas  at  the 
most  rapid  rate  and  has  the  capital  to  do  so. 
The  Alaskan  North  Slope  discoveries  which, 
together  with  the  pipeline  to  the  warm  water 
port  of  Valdez  will  have  cost  a  total  of  well 
over  $10  billion  by  the  time  commerical  pro- 
duction gets  under  way  were  found  and  de- 
veloped when  domestic  crude  oil  prices  were 
at   one-third   and   landed   foreign   prices  at 
one-afth  of  their  present  levels. 
The   only   thing   that   held   up    the   com- 
■ates  were     mercial  development  of  the  North  Slope  re- 
African     serves   were  court  and  government  actions, 
Venezuela,     never  lack  of  capital.  The  eagerness  of  addi- 
creases  in     tlonal  companies  to  join  In  the  Alaskan  oil 
producing     search  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  lease 
the  cur-     auction  In  September  1969  when  $1  billion 
$11.44  to     was    paid    In    bids    to    the    Alaskan    state 
the  level     government  for  the  right  to  search  for  oil. 
effec-        There  la  every  Indication  t!iat  If  the  state 
lK)ut67'i      cr   federal   government   were   to  open   more 
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areas  with  promising  geological  Indications 
i'or  oil  search  In  Alaska  on  any  profitable 
basis,  the  American  oil  industry  would  be 
willing  and  financially  capable  to  under- 
take this  search  without  any  change  in  ex- 
isting   tax    or    other    legislation. 

Similarly,  every  lease  tale  in  federal  o(T- 
shore  lauds  in  the  Gulf  Coast  In  the  last 
several  years  has  brought  in  over  a  bllliou 
dollars  in  bonuses.  In  the  two  latest  sales, 
held  early  in  1974.  the  Industry  paid  $1.8 
billion  and  $2.2  billion,  respectively.  In  cash 
bonuses  to  acquire  leases.  In  fact,  the  pe- 
troleum industry's  position  is  that  more  fed- 
eral off-shore  leases  should  be  offered  for 
bidding  than  the  3'.;  of  the  total  area  that 
has  been  opened  tip  so  far.  The  industry  has 
also  urged  the  opening  up  of  tlie  East 
Coast  for  oil  exploration  and  the  removal 
of  some  of  tlie  restrictions  put  on  oil  search 
and  production  In  the  Pacific  off-shore  areas. 

Without  going  into  the  specific  positions 
of  the  indu.stry  and  the  government  on  the 
question  of  off-shore  drilling,  it  is  clear  that 
American  oil  companies  are  willing  to  invest 
considerably  more  money  in  search  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  major  remaining  potential  oil 
bearing  areas  in  this  country  than  they  have 
been  permitted  to  do  so  far.  The  reason  for 
the  decline  in  domestic  production  and  re- 
serves in  the  last  several  years  Is  therefore 
not  lack  of  funds  but  lack  of  opportunity. 

If  a  change  in  U.S.  government  policy 
were  to  make  it  more  dimcult  for  U.S.  oil 
companies  to  invest  funds  abroad,  it  would 
not  follow  that  these  funds  would  be  in- 
vested in  U.S.  oil  production  ventures  which 
are  currently  considered  not  profitable 
enough.  The  basic  criterion  for  any  business 
investment  decision  Is  to  maximize  the  re- 
turn on  the  Investment.  If  opportunltle.s 
outside  the  oil  producing  sector  promise  a 
higher  rate  of  return  this  is  where  the  fund.> 
would  go.  Thus,  one  result  of  dlscoviraglnp; 
past  foreign  oil  investments  would  probably 
have  been  Increasing  domestic  diversifica- 
tion of  oil  companies  into  other  lines  of 
business.  The  same  thing  can  be  expected  if 
such  a  policy  were  to  be  adopted  now. 

Balance  of  Payments  Considerations: 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  if  U.S.  com- 
panies had  not  been  able  to  develop  foreign 
production  they  would  have  had  to  develop 
more  production  at  home  even  If  the  profit- 
ability were  less,  since  Integrated  oU  com- 
panies cannot  stay  In  business  without  ade- 
quate crude  oil  supplies.  This  assumes  that 
any  oU  not  found  by  American  oil  com- 
panies abroad  would  stay  unfound. 

Actually,  International  competition  be- 
tween U.S.  and  non  U.S.  oil  companies  is 
very  keen.  Three  of  the  world's  biggest  and 
oldest  oil  companies — Royal  Dutch  Shell, 
British  Petroleum  and  Compagnie  Francalse 
des  Petroles — are  headquartered  in  Europe. 
There  are  also  large  oil  companies  lu  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium  aiad  Japan.  Some  of 
these  have  access  to  government  funds  for 
their  foreign  exploration  ventures. 

Furthermore,  the  national  oil  companies 
of  all  the  major  producing  countries  have  by 
now  acquired  enough  knowledge  and  skill  to 
produce  and  sell  their  own  oil.  In  the  future 
their  role  as  international  oil  marketers  will 
in  fact  be  greatly  expanded. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  oil  available  for  sale 
abroad  would  not  necessarily  be  less  In  the 
absence  of  American  oil  companies.  U.S. 
companies  could  therefore  Import  the  same 
volume  of  oil  as  they  do  now  by  purchasing 
it  from  foreign  producers.  The  only  differ- 
ence would  be  that  the  profits  abroad  from 
the  sale  of  this  oil  would  accrue  entirely  to 
the  foreign  producers.  In  turn,  this  would 
have  a  negative  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  Importance  of  foreign  oil  earnings  In 
our  balance  of  payments  Is  shown  In  the 
table  on  page  6.  It  shoiUd  be  pointed  out 
that  most  of  these  earnings  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  imports  into  the  U.S.  but  into  other 
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markets — mainly  Europe  and  Japan.  In  1972 
U.S.  oil  companies  produced  a  total  of  about 
18  million  b  d  abroad  while  oil  imports  into 
the  U.S.  amounted  to  less  than  5  million  b,  d 
and  not:  all  imports  came  from  U.S.  con- 
trolled companies. 

In  pre\ious  years,  the  share  of  U.S.  con- 
tmlled  foreign  oil  going  into  third  countries 
w  as  even  larger.  Had  there  lieen  effective  In- 
terdiction of  U.S.  investments  in  foreign  oil 
production,  we  might  have  lost  up  to  a 
cumulative  maximum  of  $10  billion  of  foreign 
earnings  inflow  since  1965  without  neces- 
.sarlly  reducing  our  dollar  outflow  for  oil  im- 
ports by  any  relatively  significant  amouiit. 

Investment  in  Down-Stream  Faculties: 

In  the  future,  the  role  of  US.  oil  companies 
in  the  main  foreign  protUieing  areas  will 
clearly  decline  while  thai  of  tlie  national  oil 
companies  will  r.se.  U.S.  earnings  from  oil 
production  abroad  can  therefore  be  e.xpecied 
to  diminish.  But  the  same  is  not  likely  to 
hold  for  the  role  of  U.S.  companies  in  the 
importing  countries  abroad.  In  fact,  as  their 
earnhigs  from  upstream  profits  dwindle,  the 
companies  will  try  to  shift  their  profit  center 
to  refining  and  marketing  operations. 

If  U.S.  companies  were  liandicapped  vis-a- 
vis their  foreign  competitors  In  participating 
in  these  operations,  the  inflow  of  foreign 
earnings  would  of  course  be  dimlnlshd.  There 
would  be  no  compensating  .ncrease  in  domes- 
tic investment  and  earnings.  An  interna- 
tional oil  company  blocked  by  U.S.  policy 
from  bxiilding  a  refinery  in  Europe  to  supply 
the  local  market  will  not  build  one  in  the 
United  States  instead. 

Refinery  building  is  a  function  of  market 
demand  and  availability  of  crude  oil.  The 
reason  for  tlie  insufficient  U  S.  refining  ca- 
pacity Is  not  lack  of  domestic  capital.  Rather, 
a  variety  of  other  factors  such  as  our  former 
oil  Import  policy,  envlronmtntal  opposition 
to  refinery  location  and  the  existence  of  ex- 
cess refining  capacity  until  1972  came  to- 
gether to  create  this  situation. 

Some  of  these  factors  are  no  longer  preva- 
lent or  have  been  mitigated.  As  a  result, 
almost  every  large  refining  company  has  an- 
nounced plans  within  the  last  ten  months 
to  expand  Its  capacity.  If  all  these  plans  are 
carried  out  it  will  mean  an  Increase  in  U.S. 
refining  capacity  of  about  3  million  b/d  by 
1977/78.  enough  to  raise  our  self-sufficiency 
in  refined  products  above  the  level  of  recent 
years. 

How  many  of  the  announced  expansions 
or  new  constructions  will  actually  take  place 
depends  primarily  on  one  factor — secure  ac- 
cess to  foreign  crude  oil.  Any  attempt  to 
hinder  U.S.  companies  from  finding  more  oil 
overseas  could  therefore  have  a  negative  side 
effect  on  U.S.  refinery  construction  in  tiie 
next  few  years. 

Forign  Oil  and  U.S.  National  Security: 

Self-sufficiency  in  petroleum  in  the  next 
ten  years  is  not  a  realistically  achievable 
goal  for  U.S.,  official  statements  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  It  would  require  a 
reduction  of  50'.'  in  our  historic  energy 
growth  rate  from  1974  on.  This  is  clearly  un- 
realistic. It  would  result  In  an  economic 
recession  of  major  proportions. 

CAPITAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  US  FOREIGN  PETROLEUM 

INDUSTRY  AFFECTING  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS,  1966  72 

fOollars  in  milllon| 
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3,950 

2.42 

Total.... 

9,149 

18,  679 

2.04 

'  Net  balance  of  payment  Inflows. 


We  can,  however,  reduce  our  dependency 
on  foreign  oil  considerably  over  the  next  ten 
years  from  what  it  would  be  in  the  absence 
of  a  concerted  effort  to  do  so.  Thus,  by  1980 
our  domestic  petroleum  production  under 
the  stimulation  of  higher  prices  and  a  more 
liberal  government  policy  on  off-shore  leas- 
ing might  be  as  high  as  14  million  b/d,  com- 
pared to  11   million  barrels  In   1974. 

At  the  same  time,  our  oil  demand  which 
had  been  projected  to  reach  24  million  b  d 
in  1980  by  various  authoritative  studies  made 
piior  to  the  major  changes  in  v.orld  oil  de- 
mand and  supply  conditions  which  occurred 
last  year,  may  be  reduced  through  conserva- 
tion measures  and  substitution  of  coal  to  an 
absolute  minimum  of  20  million  b  d.  This 
would  imply  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.8',  ,^ 
about  one-third  of  our  recent  historic  rtitrf?' 

Even  those  spectacular  achievements  in  in- 
creasing domeitic  supplies  and  decreasljig 
ilie  growth  In  demand  would  require  imports 
of  at  least  6  inilllon  b  d  in  1980.  or  30  .  of 
total  demand.  If  we  further  assume  that  all 
increases  in  oil  demand  between  1980  and 
1984  can  be  met  from  domestic  sources  and 
that  at  ihe  same  time  oil  imports  can  be 
reduced  by  anotlier  10'.  from  their  1980 
levels,  we  will  still  have  to  bring  in  5.4 
million  b  d  of  foreign  oil  ten  years  from 
now. 

Ihus.  even  under  these  clearly  optimi'itic 
assumptions  we  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
stantial importers  of  oil  for  the  next  decade 
and  very  probably  beyond.  The  question  of 
access  to  foreign  oil  will  therefore  continue 
to  be  of  major  national  significance. 

One  thing  we  have  learned  from  the  pres- 
ent oil  crisis  is  the  need  for  maximum  di- 
versification of  supply  sources.  Without  the 
existence  of  major  producing  areas  in  Can- 
ada. South  America,  West  Africa  and  South- 
east Asia  the  effect  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
on  the  U.S.  would  have  been  far  more  serious 
tiian  it  was. 

Some  of  these  areas  were  developed  only 
within  the  last  ten  years.  Nigeria,  for  in- 
.stance,  produced  only  75,000  b  d  in  1963 
compared  to  2.2  -nilllon  b  d  in  1974.  Ecuador 
which  had  virtually  no  exports  prior  to  1973 
now  sells  over  250,000  b  d  abroad.  In  Indo- 
nesia production  has  Increased  from  450,000 
b,d  ten  years  ago  to  the  current  level  of 
1.4  million  b  d.  Canadian  production  has 
nearly  doubled  In  the  last  five  years  to  Its 
present  level  of  2.1  million  b  d.  In  all  these 
cases,  U.S.  companies  were  involved  in  find- 
ing and  developing  this  oil. 

All  major  oil  importing  countries  other 
than  the  U.S.  are  officially  encouraging  the 
.search  for  new  deposits  throughout  the  world 
in  order  to  diversify  their  supply  sources.  At 
the  same  time  the  national  oil  companies  of 
existing  or  potential  producing  countries  are 
looking  for  minority  partners  or  subcon- 
tractors to  help  them  develop  their  resources. 
If  American  companies  were  to  be  prevented 
from  participating  in  this  search  the  security 
of  supply  of  our  required  Imports  would 
clearly  be  weakened. 

The  Arab  oi!  embargo  has  demonstrated 
that  during  a  physical  shortage  of  global 
allocation  of  available  supplies  is  in  the 
final  analysis  in  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
national oil  companies.  To  the  extent  to 
which  these  companies  are  American  o\ir 
government  has  some  means  of  influencing 
tlie  allocation.  True,  during  the  embargo  U.S. 
companies  operating  in  Arab  countries  were 
specifically  prohibited  from  supplying  tlieir 
own  country  and  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
spect this  prohibition. 

However,  by  increasing  shipments  from 
non-Arab  sources  and  by  importing  finished 
products  from  refineries  in  countries  which 
continued  to  have  access  to  Arab  crude  oil, 
the  shortfall  of  imports  into  the  U.S. 
throughout  the  five  months  of  the  embargo 
was  kept  below  the  level  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed if  the  embargo  had  been  fully  effective 


and  no  offsetting  shipments  from  non-em- 
bargoed sources  had  come  in. 

Gi^en  the  pie&eut  constellation  of  wor'.d 
politics  it  is  questionable  that  such  remedi.il 
action  would  have  been  taken  if  most  ol  the 
oil  shipped  to  the  U.S.  had  been  controlled  by 
private  or  government  companies  ol  oiher 
countries. 

Thus,  as  long  as  the  U.S.  remains  a  major 
importer  ol  oil  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
national  iiitere:.t  to  encourage  U.S.  com- 
panies to  participate  in  as  many  foreign  oil 
ventures  as  possible. 

IProm  the  Oil  Daily,  May  29,   1974 1 

IHS  Foreign  Tax  Credit  and  the  U.S. 

Oil  Industry 

tEd.  Note:  Due  to  the  significance  and 
timeliness  of  the  report  just  Lssued  by  the 
Petroleum  Industry  Research  Foundation  on 
the  effects  of  foreign  tax  credits  on  the  U.S. 
oil  industry,  authored  by  the  group's  execu- 
tive director,  John  H.  Llchtblau.  Oil  Dally 
has  decided  to  reproduce  the  report  in  full. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  yesterday's  paper. 
The  second  part  appeared  below  and  it  will  be 
foncluded  In  tomorrow's  paper.  The  report  is 
the  property  of  Petroleum  Industry  Re.search 
Foundation  Inc.,  122  East  42nd  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017.) 

Concept  and  oak-ul.  tion  of  the  foreign 
tax : 

Looking;  at  the  :oIe  the  Foreign  Tax  Credit 
plays  in  U.S.  foreign  oil  operations.  One  of 
the  most  concise  as  well  as  authoritative 
explanations  of  the  principle  of  this  tax  pro- 
vision was  given  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  George  P.  Shultz.  before  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee  on  February  4. 
1974  which  is  quoted  below: 

"The  basic  concept  ol  a  tax  credit  system 
is  that  the  country  in  which  the  business 
activity  Is  carried  on  has  the  first  right  to 
tax  the  income  from  it  even  though  the  ac- 
tivity is  carried  on  by  a  foreigner.  The  for- 
eigner's home  country  also  taxes  the  income, 
but  only  to  the  extent  the  home  tax  does 
not  duplicate  the  tax  of  the  country  where 
the  Income  is  earned.  The  duplication  is 
eliminated  by  a  foreign  tax  credit. 

••For  example,  if  a  U.S.  corporation  were 
taxed  at  a  30';  rate  in  country  X  on  Its  in- 
come from  operations  In  country  X,  the  U.S. 
would  not  duplicate  country  X's  30';  tax 
on  that  income.  But  since  the  U.S.  coiporate 
income  tax  rate  is  at  48';.  the  U.S.  would 
collect — i.e..  •pick-up"  the  18";  which  re- 
mained over  and  above  the  30';  collected 
by  country  X.  Technically  the  result  is 
achieved  by  imposing  a  hj-pothetical  48'; 
U.S.  tax  on  the  income  earned  in  country  X. 
Willi  the  first  30  percentage  points  rebated 
by  a  credit.  However,  Li  the  foreign  rate  were 
48';  or  more,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  the  U.S.  to  pick  up  and  thus  no  tax  pay- 
able to  the  U.S.  on  that  foreign  income. 

"Note  that  the  foreign  tax  credit  only  af- 
fects Income  earned  In  some  foreign  country 
through  activities  conducted  in  that  coun- 
try. Income  arising  out  of  operations  con- 
ducted in  the  U.S.  and  the  taxes  on  that  in- 
come are  totally  xinaffected  by  the  credit." 

The  Foreign  Tax  Credit  Is.  of  course,  not 
limited  to  the  oil  industry.  It  applies  to  all 
U.S.  controlled  business  entet prises  abroad. 
However,  the  oil  mdustrys  foreign  tax  credit 
is  the  largest  of  any  U.S.  industry.  But  the 
same  applies  to  the  foreign  earnmgs  of  the 
U.S.  oil  industry.  Table  A  on  page  2  shows 
the  foreign  earnlues,  and  tax  credits  of  all 
U.S.  industries  and  of  the  petroleum  industry 
in  the  years  1969-72. 

The  two  methods  of  computing  the  foreign 
tax  credit: 

The  allowable  Foreign  Tax  Credit  can  be 
determined  in  two  ways.  The  "per  country  " 
method  treats  the  Income  and  taxes  from 
each  foreign  country  separately  In  deter- 
mining the  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  The  •'over-all" 
method  treats  all  foreign  net  Income  and  all 
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for^'tgn  taxes  as  a  whole.  Taxpay4rs  may  elect     TABLE  .'\.    U.S.  CORPORATE  FOREIGN  EARNINGS  AND  T.'.X 

either  method.  But  If  they  elect  the  over-all  CREDITS 

method  they  are  not  free  to  cl  ange  to  the 

per -country  method  In  subeeqiie  at  years  un-  IDtllarj  in  millions] 

less  they  receive  special  permlss  on  from  the 

Trea-SHry. 

The  principal  attraction  of  khe  over-all 
method  is  that  it  permits  a  com;  lany  operat- 
ing in  several  foreign  countriei  to  average 
differential  tax  rates.  Thus,  ex:es3  foreign 
tax  credits  accumulated  in  comtrles  with 
tax  rates  higher  than   In  the  U.S.  may  be 

used  to  offset  U.S.  tax  liabilities  arising  In 

countries  with  tax  rates  below  tl  e  U.S.  level. 

The  advantage  of  the  per  com  itry  method 
is  that  it  permits  losses  in  a  fc  reign  coun- 
try to  be  deducted  from  U.S.  Incc  me  taxes  on 
domestic  earnings.  Independent  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  excess  tax  credits  in  other 
foreign  countries.  This  Is  based  (  n  the  prin^ 
ciple  In  our  tax  law  that  if  the 


foreign  In- 
come of  U.S.  businesses  Is  sublect  to  U.S. 
taxes,  foreign  losses  must  be  dedi  ictlble  from 
UJS.  taxes.  In  the  case  of  foreign  Income  a 
Foreign  Tax  Credit  is  allowed  to  t  void  double 
taxation.  In  the  case  of  a  forelg  i  loss  there 
Is  no  conceivable-counterpart  to  the  Foreign 
Tax  Credit.  A  taxpayer  on  the  >er  country 
basis  may  therefore  deduct  the  i  oss  directly 
from  his  total  earnings  which  include  of 
course  his  domestic  earnings. 

The  case  of  Aramco: 

An  illustration  of  a  limitation  on  the  use 
of  the  excess  foreign  tax  credit  regardless 
of  the  method  used  to  compute  it,  is  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Arabian  American  O  U  Company 
(Aramco) — the  world's  largest  crude  oil  pro- 
ducer. Aramco's  own  operations  are  limited 
almost  entirelv  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Hut  its  four 


U.S.    owners — Exxon,    Texaco,    S 


California  and  Mobil — operate  o '  course  In 
many  foreign  countries.  However,  since  none 
of  them  controls  a  large  enoug  ti  share  of 
Aramco  to  treat  it  as  a  subsldls  ry  for  U.S. 
tax  purposes,  they  can  not  mi  ,ke  use  of 
Aramco's  accumulated  exre.=«  Iprelgn  tax 
credit. 

According  to  recently  released  figures  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  :;ommlttee 
Aramco  paid  nearly  $2  billion  In  Income 
taxes  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  1972  ai  td  an  esti- 
mated 83.9  billion  in  1973.  On  tie  basis  of 
these  figures  it  can  be  estimate  1  that  the 
company  received  U.S.  tax  credits  of  approx- 
imately 91.4  billion  In  1972  whl  :h  gave  It 
an  excess  Foreign  Tax  Credit  of  pbout  8600 
million  in  that  year. 

In  1973,  the  excess  tax  credit  wis  probably 
somewhat  above  81  billion,  accord  ng  to  pre- 
liminary figures.  For  the  reasons  p  slnted  out, 
no  part  of  the  excess  tax  credit  ge  Derated  by 
Aramco  can  be  used  to  reduce  tl  le  U.S.  tax 
liability  of  its  owners  In  any  oth-  t  country. 
It  was  therefore  no  value  for  the  four  com- 
panies. 

Some  misconceptions  of  the  ifsreign  tax 
credit: 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  the  oil  In- 
dustry's use  of  the  Foreign  Tax  C  edit  arises 
out  of  misunderstandings  over  hov  the  credit 
works  and  what  its  limitations  (re.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  the  most  common  of 
these  misconceptions  are  disciisseil: 

(1)  The  Foreign  Tax  Credit  as  an  Offset 
Against  U.S.  Income  Taxes:  In  ;he  public 
discussions  about  the  Foreign  Tax  Credit  It  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  U.S.  oil  companies 
can  offset  Increases  In  foreign  taj  liabilities 
by  a  corresponding  lowering  in  tai  payments 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through  the  F  jrelgn  Tax 
Credit  device.  It  Is  Important  to  i  nderstand 
that  this  credit  Is  available  only  up  to  the 
point  where  foreign  tax  rates  |qual  U.S. 
rates. 

Since,  by  and  large,  foreign  tai  rates  for 
the  oil  industry  have  exceeded  V£ .  tax  rates 
since  the  mld-1900'8.  Increases  In  firelgn  tax- 
payments  since  then  have  had  very  little  ef- 
fect on  tax  pajTnents  to  the  U.SJ  Treasury. 
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Foreign  earnings 

Petrol's 

share  of 

all 

corpo- 

All                 rations 

corpo-                    (per- 

rations    Petrol,      cent) 

Fore 

All 
corpo- 
rations 

Ign  tax  credit 

Petrol. 

Petrol's 
share  of 
all 
corpo- 
rations 
(per- 
cent) 

1969  . 
1970.. 
1971.. 
1972.. 

.  $8, 128    J2,452       30.2 
.    8,789      2,935        33.4 
.  10,299      3.856        37.4 
.  12,386      4,552       36.7 

$3,988 

4.549 

5,486 

NA 

Jl,779 

1.820 

2,444 

NA 

44.6 
40.0 
44.5 

NA 

andard    of 


Source:  Depailment  of  Commerce  Survey  of  Current  Business 
aid  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Corporate  Income  Tax  Returns 

In  other  words,  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  has 
paid  very  little  domestic  Income  taxes  on  Its 
foreign  earnings  for  a  number  of  years  and 
since  tax  liabilities  arising  out  of  domestic 
earnings  can  never  be  reduced  by  a  foreign 
tax  credit,  there  has  simply  been  nothing  to 
WTlie  off  against  the  many  increases  In  for- 
eign tax  payments  in  recent  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  U.S.  oil  companies  with  substantial 
foreign  producing  operations  have  built  tip 
increasing  amounts  of  xumsable  excess  For- 
eign Tax  Credits. 

Table  "B"  illustrates  this  point.  It  sho^v.s 
the  composite  foreign  Income  tax  liabilities 
and  U.S.  foreign  tax  credits  of  18  major  oil 
corporations  which  report  their  earnings  and 
taxes  regularly  to  the  public  accounting  firm 
Price,  Waterhouse  and  Co.  As  can  be  seen, 
forelga  tax  liabilities  have  risen  by  $2.3  bil- 
lion during  the  four-year  period  but  the  For- 
eign Tax  Credit  has  gone  up  by  only  $0.4  bil- 
lion. SlmUarly,  In  1972  the  Foreign  "Tax  Credit 
covered  only  37%  of  total  foreign  Income  tax 
payments,  compared  to  58'^  in  1969 — an  in- 
dication of  the  growth  In  excess  foreign  tax 
credits,  that  Is  tax  credits  In  excess  of  those 
required  to  offset  U.S.  tax  llabllUy.  In  1973 
the  ratio  dropped  still  further. 

Since  at  least  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
Foreign  Tax  Credit  since  1969  was  due  to 
higher  earnings  in  oil  Importhig  countries, 
some  of  whose  tax  rates  are  below  the  com- 
parable U.S.  level,  virtually  none  of  the  sharp 
increases  in  tax  liabilities  to  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  during  this  period  were  passed 
on  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through  higher  For- 
eign Tax  Credits. 

(2)  The  Question  of  Royalty  Payments:  It 
is  sometimes  charged  that  the  income  tax 
paid  by  oil  companies  in  the  major  foreign 
producing  countries  is  only  a  disguised  form 
of  royalty  payment  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  In  the  computation  of  the  U.S.  Income 
tax  liability  on  these  earnings.  The  difference 
would  be  quite  significant,  since  a  royalty 
under  U.S.  tax  law  is  In  effect  treated  as  a 
deduction  rather  than  a  tax  credit.  Thus,  un- 
der a  hypothetical  50%  U.S.  tax  rate  one  dol- 
lar paid  in  foreign  Income  tax  would  reduce 
U.S.  liability  on  that  Income  by  one  dollar 
while  one  dollar  paid  In  royalties  would  re- 
duce U.S.  tax  liability  by  only  50c. 

The  dispute  over  whether  the  payments  to 
foreign  oil  producing  governments  are  taxes 
or  royalties  arises  In  part  out  of  the  con- 
fusion as  to  the  kind  of  payments  made  to 
these  countries  and  In  part  out  of  the  his- 
toric origin  of  these  payments.  For  the  past 
20  years  at  least  foreign  oil  producing  com- 
panies have  paid  both  an  Income  tax  and  a 
royalty  to  their  host  governments. 

The  latter  ranges  from  12.6 ""o  to  16.6%  of 
the  posted  or  tax  reference  price  of  the  crude 
oil.  It  cxurrently  amounts  to  about  81.46/bbl 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  about  $1.25  a  barrel  In 
Venezuela.  The  royalty  is  treated  as  a  regu- 
lar business  deduction  for  U.S.  Income  tax 
purposes  and  thus  does  not  figure  In  the 
computation  of  the  Foreign  Tax  Credit. 

The  foreign  producing  countries  also  treat 
royalty  payments   as  a   tax  deduction,   al- 


though prior  to  1965  most  of  these  countries 
treated  them  as  a  tax  credit  In  calculating 
the  50 '"c  Income  tax  rate  then  In  effect.  Some 
of  the  confusion  might  arise  from  this  pre- 
vious differential  treatment  of  oil  rojaltv 
payments  in  the  producing  countries. 

Another  reason  for  the  confusion  is  that 
at  one  time  all  payments  to  foreign  produc- 
ing countries  were  In  the  form  of  fixed  royal- 
ties per  barrel.  In  Venezuela  an  Income  tax 
law  applicable  to  foreign  oil  companies  was 
passed  in  1943  and  in  Saudi  Arabia  It  was 
introduced  In  1950  as  part  of  the  50/50  prin- 
ciple In  sharing  profits  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company.  Shortly  thereafter 
all  remaining  major  oil  producing  countries 
adopted  Income  tax  legislation.  The  system 
in  most  of  these  countries  Is  similar  to  that 
In  effect  hi  U.S.  for  oU  operations  on  fed- 
eral territories.  Oil  companies  producing  on 
public  lands  or  offshore  areas  must  pay  a 
royalty  to  the  government,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  of  course  subject  to  an  in- 
come tax  on  their  earnings. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  since 
a  major  reason  for  the  changeover  from  a 
pure  ro.valty  to  a  combination  Income  tax 
and  royalty  system  in  Saudi  Arabia  was  to 
take  advantage  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Tax 
Credit,  Saudi  Arabian  and  other  Middle 
East  income  taxes  are  really  converted  rov- 
alties  and  as  such  should  not  be  given  For- 
eign Tax  Credit  status.  The  argument  Ignores 
several  points.  ^ 

(a)  It  Is  only  common  sense  for  any  coun- 
try to  try  to  minimize,  within  the  "frame- 
work Of  existing  laws  and  conventions,  the 
tax  payments  to  other  countries  from  profits 
earnings  within  its  borders.  The  long-stand- 
ing provision  In  the  tax  codes  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.K.,  the  two  largest  investors  In  Middle 
East  oil,  of  a  Foreign  Tax  Credit  was  a  clear 
invitation  to  reduce  the  outfiow  of  tax  pay- 
ments. The  fact  that  under  the  royalty  sys- 
tem the  U.S.  Treasury  received  a  much  larger 
income  from  Saudi  Arabian  and  other  Middle 
East  oil  operations  than  the  treasures  of 
these  countries  provided  a  strong  additional 
incentive  to  take  corrective  action. 

(b)  It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that 
the  Income  tax  is  a  superior  form  of  govern- 
mental revenue  collection  than  a  fixed  roy- 
alty, both  because  it  has  greater  flexlbUity 
and  because  It  makes  the  government  a  part- 
ner m  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  move  from  a  royalty  to  an  In- 
come tax  system  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  normal  development  In  fiscal  sophisti- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  less  developed 
countries  which  would  have  come  about 
even  in  the  absence  of  Foreign  Tax  Credits 
in  U.S.  and  other  tax  legislation, 

(c)  It  would  be  extremely  arbitrary  for 
the  U.S.  to  Insist  on  treating  all  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  oil  producing  countries  for- 
ever as  royalties  because  at  one  time  some 
of  these  countries  (none  where  the  first  oil 
discovery  was  made  after  1950)  collected 
their  oil  revenues  In  the  form  of  royalties. 

TABLE   B.-FOREIGN   INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS  AND  TAX 
CREDITS  OF  18  MAJOR  U.S.  OIL  COMPANIES 
lOoliar  amounts  l«  millions) 


Foreign 
tax  cracilt 


Foreign 

income 

taxes 


1569 Jl,176.5  $2,027.0 

1970 1,181.6  2,366.6 

1971 1,676.2  3,808.4 

1972 1,616.2  4,315.0 

Increase  196J-72 

(percent) 37  113  . 


Ratio  of 

col.  1  to 

col.  2 

$58.9 
49.0 
44.0 
37.5 


Note:  The  figures  shown  are  those  reported  in  the  published 
financial  statements  of  the  companies.  They  exclude  2  ma)of 
U.S.  foreign  oil  companies— Aramco  and  Caltex— the  income 
taxes  ol  which  are  not  included  in  the  consolidated  reports  of 
tlieir  shareholders  whereas  the  earaings  are. 

Source:  Reports  by  Price  Waterhouse  A  Co.  to  the  general 
committee  on  taxation  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
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TABLE  C- HYPOTHETICAL  U.S.  INCOME  TAX  LIABILITY 
AND  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  ON  EQUITY  KUWAIT  CRUDE 
OIL,  MARCH  1974  (POSTED  PRICE  $11.55) 


Pieseiil 
law 

Present 
law  with- 
out de- 
pletion al- 
lowance 

No  foreign 
tax  credit, 
no  deple- 
tion al- 
lowance 

Recent  market  price . 

Depletion  allowance  compu- 
tation: 

Rollback  to  wellhead 

Ro>ally  (12.5  percent  ol 
posted  price)  .. 

Total 

Gross  depletable  revenue 
Depletion  allowance  (22  per- 

9.70 

0.08 

1.44 

-1.52 
8.18 

1.80 

9.70 

9.70 
9.70 

9.70 

U.S.  income  taxconiputalioii : 
Gross  income 

9.70 

less: 

Royalty 

Operating  cost , 

Depletion  allowance.. 
Kuwait  tax 


1.44 
0.07 
1.80 


1.44 
0.07 


1.44 
0.07 


5.52 


Total 

Taxable  income 

U.S.  tax  at  48  percent 

Kuwait  incoma  tax  (see  p.  29). 

Foreign  tax  credit 

Excess  of  Kuwait  tax  over 

foreign  tax  credit 

Total  United  States- Kuwait 

tax  cost 


3.31 

1.51 

7.03 

6.39 

8.19 

2.67 

3.07 

3.93 

1.28 

5.52 

5.52 

5.52 

3.07 

3. 93 

2.45 
5.52 


1.59 
5,5? 


6.80 


(3)  Posted  vs.  Market  Prices:  Another  crit- 
icism of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Tax  Credit  pro- 
vision as  it  applies  to  foreign  oil  is  that  the 
credit  is  permitted  on  the  artificially  inflated 
earnings  based  on  posted  prices.  Posted 
prices  were  originally  the  market  prices  at 
which  oil  companies  were  willing  to  sell  to 
third  parties.  In  the  early  1960's,  the  setting 
of  these  prices  was  taken  over — at  first  in- 
formally and  now  officially— by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  producing  countries  and  were 
set  above  actual  market  values.  For  in- 
stance, the  current  posted  price  for  light 
Saudi  Arabian  crude  oU  is  $11.65  per  barrel. 
But  the  actual  market  value  of  this  oil  is 
$1.50-$2.00  less.  Since  company  profits  for  tax 
purposes  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  posted 
prices  by  the  producing  countries,  it  is  argued 
that  the  profits  are  overstated  as  are  the  re- 
sulting tax  payments  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  the  ensuing  U.S.  Foreign  Tax 
Credit. 

The  problem  Is  that  some  countries  such 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran  require  the  produc- 
ing companies  to  use  only  posted  prices  for 
accounting  and  operating  purposes.  If  these 
companies  grant  discounts  off  the  posted 
prices  to  meet  market  competition  they  must 
do  so  outside  the  producing  countries.  In 
some  other  countries,  such  as  Venezuela,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pay  taxes  on  the  basis  of 
"tax  export  values,"  For  export  purposes  the 
foreign  companies  in  Venezuela  are  free  to 
use  actual  market  prices.  They  take  there- 
fore a  Foreign  Tax  Credit  only  on  that  por- 
tion of  their  foreign  tax  payments  which  Is 
based  on  market  prices.  The  balance  is 
treated  as  an  expense. 

Since  the  U.S.  Treasury  takes  the  position 
that  profits  or  losses  for  tax  purposes  should 
be  based  on  transactions  at  real  market 
values,  it  has  argued  that  the  Foreign  Tax 
Credit  should  be  based  universally  on  for- 
eign earnings  arising  out  of  market  prices 
rather  than  government-Imposed  posted 
prices.  The  change  would  not  bring  about 
additional  tax  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 


because  all  producuig-couutry  tax  raies  are 
above  comparable  U.S.  tax  rates.  The  only 
effect  would  be  a  reduction  in  excess  For- 
eign Tax  Credits. 

Table  "C"  illustrates  the  workings  of  the 
F.jrelgn  Tax  Credit,  based  on  the  estimated 
recent  market  price  of  one  type  of  crude 
oi:  at  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  table  shows  that 
the  allowable  Foreign  Tax  Credit  equals 
slightly  more  than  half  the  actual  tax  paid 
to  the  producing  covmtry.  As  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  resulting  excess  tax  credit  may 
under  certain  conditions  be  usc^  to  reduce 
U.a.  tax  U.\bility  o\\  earnings  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  table  also  shows  that  re;noval  of  the 
depletion  allowance  on  foreign  production 
e-T'iings  which  is  currently  under  consider- 
ation by  Congress,  would  reduce  the  excess 
lax  credit  but  would  not  result  in  the  pay- 
ment of  any  U.S.  inc»me  tax  In  the  case 
shown.  However,  the  reduction  of  the  excess 
tax  credit  could  bring  about  an  increase  in 
U.S.  tax  liabilities  from  earnings  in  some 
other  countries  for  companies  using  the 
overall  method  of  determining  their  Foreign 
Tax  Credit.  The  Treasury  has  estimated  that 
removal  of  the  depletion  allowance  on  for- 
eign oil  production  earnings  would  increase 
U.S.  tax  liabilities  by  $40  to  «50  million  a 
year. 

The  removal  of  both  the  Foreign  Tax 
C:ciiit  and  the  depletion  allowance  would 
ill  the  specific  case  shown  create  a  U.S.  liabil- 
ity of  $1.28  bbl  in  addition  to  the  $5.52  bbl 
liability  to  the  producing  cotintry.  This  would 
cvit  the  existing  net  profit  of  $2.67  on  equity 
crude  oil  nearly  in  half. 

(4)  rhe  Real  Profit  Margin  on  Foreign  Oil: 
Tal)le.s  "C"  and  "D"  show  that  crude  oil 
with  an  fob  market  value  of  $9.70  bbl  at  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  a  total  tax-paid  cost  to  the 
producing  company  of  $7.03/bbl.  resulting  in 
a  profit  margin  of  $2.67,  bbl.  This  Is  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  historic  profit  margui 
on  foreign  crude  oil  for  most  international  oil 
companies.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  margin 
has  created  the  impression  that  higher 
poited  prices  and  tax  payments  in  the  for- 
eign producing  comitrles  have  moved  in 
tandem  w^ith  higher  after-tax  profits  for  the 
oil  companies. 

TABIF  D.-  INCOME  TAX.  TAX-PAID  COST  AND  EFFfCTIVE 
TAX  RATE  ON    KUWAIT  EQUITY  CRUDE  OIL 

(Dollars  per  barrel) 


(1)  Income. tax  calculation 


(b)  Tax- paid  cost  to 
companies 


Posted  price 

Production  cost 

Royalty 

12.5  percent  ot   posted  price  taxable 

income 

55  percent  tax 

Tax-paid  cost  to  companies 

(c)  Effedive  income  tax  rate 

Market  Price... 

Cost: 

Production 

Royalty 

Pre-tax  profit 

Income  tax  payment 


11.55 
0.07 
1.44 

10.04 
S.S2 


0.07 
1.44 


0.07 
1.44 


Ratio  ol  lax  to  profit  (percent).. 


5.52 
7.03 

9.'70 


1.51 
8.19 
5.S2 

6774' 


over   varying   shares  of   the   oil   compauits' 
equity. 

In  Kuwait  and  Qatar,  equity  crude  will 
ii'-count  for  only  40';  of  total  production. 
In  Satidl  Arabia  a  similar  share  is  being  ne- 
gotiated, probably  retroactive  to  Januarv'  1, 
1974,  while  in  Libya  the  companies"  share 
.'=eenis  to  have  Ijeeu  set  at  49':  of  tr't.:! 
prcduction. 

Since  all  of  the  established  International 
oil  companies  need  considerably  more  oil 
than  their  equity  share  entitlement  to  meet 
fheir  internal  and  external  market  require- 
ments, they  mtibt  buy  the  balance  back  from 
tile  producing  country  government  at  pric<',= 
imposed  by  the  latter.  While  the  level  of 
in;.ny  of  these  "buy-ljack"  prices  has  not  yet 
bee-.j  determined,  it  will  probably  be  near 
tiie  current  market  price. 

Thus,  under  the  new  sy.stein  the  profit  on 
a  company's  equity  crude  must  now  be 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  possible 
loba — or.  at  the  very  least,  absence  of  prof- 
it— on  Its  buy-back  crude.  Taken  together 
the  overall  profit  margin  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil  is  therefore  considerably  smaller  than 
tiiat  on  a  company's  equity  crude  alone. 

for  instance,  a  company  with  40'.  equity 
crude,  having  to  obtain  the  balance  of  its 
fiude  requirements  under  buy-back  provi- 
.siou:.;  or  in  the  open  market,  could  under  our 
«s.sumptlon,  have  an  overall  per-barrel  profit 
of  less  than  half  of  that  received  on  lt«; 
eouity  crude. 

(5»  Differential  Treatment  of  State  n:id 
Foreign  Taxes:  The  question  is  sometimes 
asked  why  foreign  Income  taxes  are  treated 
differently  from  U.S.  state  income  taxes.  A 
slate  income  tax  can  only  be  deducted  as  an 
expense  In  computing  federal  Income  tax 
liability  while  a  foreign  income  tax  ca:i 
either  be  deducted  or  be  treated  as  a  tax 
cradit  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 

Tlie  question  is  only  superficially  mean- 
ingful. State  income  taxes  and  foreign  in- 
come taxes  are  simply  not  comparable.  Since 
U.S.  tax  legislation  treats  all  state  taxes  alike, 
the  problem  of  competitive  advantage  or 
disadvantage  does  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion in  the  federal  treatment  of  state  taxes. 
In  the  treatment  of  foreign  tax  liabilities  of 
U.S.  firms,  however,  this  consideration  Is  of 
major  importance.  If  the  U.S.  practice  were 
to  be  more  severe,  that  is  create  a  greater 
total  tax  burden,  than  that  of  other  nations, 
American  firms  abroad  would  of  cotirse  t>e 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Treating  foreign  income  taxes  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  U.S.  tax  purposes  would  result  In 
partial  double  taxation — taxation  of  the 
same  income  at  the  foreign  source  and  at 
home.  According  to  a  calculation  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  this  would 
Increase  the  total  tax  burden  for  U.S.  com- 
panies as  follows  in  a  nvimber  of  selected 
countries : 

EFFECTIVE  INCOME  TAX  RATE  FOR  U.S.  COMPAHItS 


However,  the  profit  margin  shown  in  the 
two  tables  applies  only  to  "equity"  crude  oil, 
that  is  crude  oil  ow^led  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  produced  for  its  own  account. 
UutU  1973,  virtually  all  crude  oil  (except 
royalty  crude)  produced  In  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa  could  be  considered  equity 
oil.  Since  then  government  companies  In  the 
producing  countries  have  progressively  taken 


Treating 

Local  tax 

foreign 

Under 

jurisdiction 

taxes  as  a 

present 

Percenta£e 

ot  sutisidiary 

deduction 

law 

increase 

Canada 

77.2 

56.2 

37.3 

France 

74.6 

51.2 

45.7 

Germany 

71.8 

45.8 

56.8 

Italy 

;             76.0 

53.9 

41.0 

Japan 

m 

47.8 

52.5 

Mexico 

71.2 

48.5 

50.9 

Netherlands 

73.3 

48.6 

50.8 

United  Kingdom 

71.4 

45.0 

51.0 

Source:  "Economic  Implicalions  Of  Proposed  Changes  In  The 
Taxation  Of  US.  Investments  Abroad,"  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  Inc.,  June  1972. 
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The   increases  would  apply  onjy 
companies.    Domestic    companies 
countries  would  of  course  not  be 
It.  Nor  would  firms  of  third  cou 
than  the  U.S..  since  most  countrie  i 
not  tax  the  foreign  earnings  of 
iiess  enterprises  at  all  or  allow  a 
for  such  earnings. 

Most    other    home    countries    o 
tional  oil  companies  treat  taxati 
elgn-source  earnings  at  least  as 
the  U.S.  Any  weakeniiig  of  the 
Credit  provision  in  our  law  woul 
create  a  disparity  between  the  tax 
US.  and  foreign  oil  companies.  Th 
Netherlands.    France.    It.ily.    Ge 
giuni.  Sweden  and  Japan,  ail  home 
for   companies   with   foreign   oil 
either  exempt  foreign   earnings 
tion  or  grant  full  tax  credits  on 
Ings. 

Most  of  these  coxintrles — the  U 
lands.  Italy.  Germany.  Belgium 
also  permit  the  deduction  of 
This   indicates  that   US.   tax 
this  regard  is  in  line  with 
practice. 

A  proposed  change  in  this 
provision,   requiring    tiie   recovery 
losses  out  of   future  earnings  fo: 
purposes    would    weaken    the    i 
competitive  position   of  U.S.   oil 
primarily  In  the  one  activity  of 
to  the  U.S. — the  exploration  and 
of  new  areas.  Most  oil  company 
are  incurred  during  the  searcii 
deposits  and  the  early  developme 
such  deposits  ajid  are  deductible 
rently    (with  loss   carry-over 
are  amortized  over  a  period  of  yea 

However,  any  U.S.  tax  benefit.^  t 
realized    in    the    exploratory    stagi 
deduction  of  losses  are  partly  or  w 
by  the  reduction  of  creditable  for 
during  the  pay-out  period  because 
eign    producing    countries    also 
deduction  of  such  lasses  from 
ings. 

If  U.S.  oil  companies  were  requ 
fund  the  loss  deductions  to  the 
of  subsequent  earnings  they 
more  difficult  to  bid  competitively 
U.S.  companies  in  the  ever  faste 
access  to  the  remaining  petroleum 
around  the  world. 

The  national  interest  would  see 
cate  Just  the  opposite  stance  on  t 
the    U.S.    government.    Certainly. 
cotmtry  Is  putting  these  or  other 
on  the  foreign  activities  of  its 
nles — not  even  countries,  such  as 
and  the   Netherlands,   which   hav 
found   substantial   oil    and    gas 
their  own  home  territories. 


to   U.S. 

in    those 

ifTected  by 

other 

either  do 
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FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 


Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   Presideiit 
among  those  Americans  who 
the  free  enterprise  .system  and 
marketplace. 

I  believe  that  if  there  is  publii 
for  a  product,  that  there  are 
nuers  who  will  manufacture 
uct  and  merchandise  it  at 
prices.    Most    importantly,    ou: 
gives  the  consumer  his  choice 
businessmen  are  going  to 
products  to  meet  demand. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  bel 
who  does  not  use  a  seat  belt  whi 
or  riding  In  an  automobile 
judgment  and  adds  considerab 
his  health  and  happmess,  I  be 
a  major  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  for  the  Government 
manufacturers  to  build 
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such  a  way  that  they  will  not  operate 
unless  seat  belts  have  been  engaged. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  to 
require  all  radios  manufactured  to  have 
both  FM  and  AM  receivers  can  be  likened 
to  the  seat  belt  situation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  should  a  purchaser  desire 
to  buy  only  an  FM  radio,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  he  pays  the  extra 
money  to  also  have  an  AM  receiver:  and 
if  the  purchaser  desires  to  buy  only  an 
AM  radio,  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
unle.ss  he  pays  the  extra  money  to  also 
ha\e  an  FM  receiver. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  precedent 
for  requiring  that  any  AM  radio  built 
also  have  an  FM  radio  receiver  in  it  al- 
ready has  been  established.  That  prece- 
dent. I  am  told,  was  a  requirement  that 
all  television  sets  built  have  both  UHF 
and  VHF  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  freedom  of 
choice  for  consumers.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  on  automobile  radios  the 
estimated  cost  increase  of  this  law  to 
impose  FM  or  AM  receivers  would  be  only 
roughly  S7.  and  that  the  estimated  cost 
for  other  radios  would  be  "minimal." 

But  v.e  are  considering  a  fundamental 
American  value  here  that  exceeds  mone- 
tary value,  and  that  is  the  value  of  free- 
dom of  choice — freedom  of  choice  for  the 
manufacturer  to  build  goods  that  he  be- 
lieves the  public  wants,  and  freedom  of 
the  consumer  to  buy  what  he  wants  as 
he  has  it  at  present — either  an  AM  ra- 
dio, or  an  FM  radio,  or  a  combination 
AM-FM  radio,  or  a  short  wave  radio,  or 
any  combination. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  principle  at  stake  here. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FINEST 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  two  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  have  been  accorded 
very  favorable  recognition  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  poll. 

The  Long  Marketing  North  Carolina 
Poll  has  jiist  released  results  of  a  survey 
made  during  the  month  of  May. 

Those  polled  in  North  Carolina  were 
asked  to  name  the  man  or  woman  in  po- 
litical life — at  the  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  local  level — who  they  consider  to  be 
North  Carolinas  most  honest  political 
leader. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Senator  Sam  J.  Er- 
viN,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Jesse  Helms  were 
chosen  one  and  two,  finishing  far  ahead 
in  a  field  of  41. 

This  poll  merely  substantiates  a  fact 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  already 
known:  Senators  Ervin  and  Helms  are 
men  of  great  integrity. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  these 
two  fine  Senators,  and  I  compliment  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  on  their  excel- 
lect  judgment. 


THE  MILK  TAPES 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
somewhat  startled  this  morning  to  find 
the  following  headlines,  respectively,  on 
the  front  pages  of  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post: 


"Nixon  Tapes  Is  Said  To  Link  Milk  Price 
to  Political  Gift" — New  York  Times. 
"Tape  Provides  No  Nixon  Link  to  Milk 
Funds" — Washington  Post. 

This  experience  has  shattered  my  faith 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  imdisclosed 
sources  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  pa- 
pers. The  question  that  now  bedevils  me 
is.  which  am  I  to  believe? 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
that  the  relevant  portions  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6.   1974 1 

Nixon-  Tape  Is  Said  To  Link  Milk  Price  to 
Political  Gift 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 
Washington.  June  5 — The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  heard  today  evidence  suggesting 
that  President  Nixon  conditioned  his  1971 
decision  to  raise  Federal  milk  price  supports 
upon  a  reaffirmation  by  dairy  industry  leaders 
of  a  pledge  to  raise  $2-million  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent's re-election  campaign. 

Committee  members  said  that  a  tape  re- 
cording of  a  meeting  March  23.  1971.  at  which 
Mr.  Nixon  decided  on  the  Increase,  contained 
implicit  references  to  campaign  funds  being 
raised  by  milk  producer  groups  and  warn- 
ings that,  without  the  Industry's  support,  Mr. 
Nixon  could  Icse  as  many  as  six  states  in  the 
election. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  6.   1974 1 

Tape  Provides  No  Nixon  Link  to  Milk 

Funds 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons  and  William  Chapman) 

House  Judiciary  Committee  members 
listened  yesterday  to  a  taped  conversation 
in  which  President  Nixon  decided  on  a  1971 
Uicrease  in  milk  price  supports  and  generally 
agreed  it  provided  no  evidence  that  he  acted 
in  response  to  a  promised  $2  million  cam- 
paign contribution. 

Several  Republicans  said  that  the  decision, 
worth  several  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
dairy  industry,  appeared  to  be  a  political 
one  based,  as  the  President  has  conceded,  on 
the  belief  that  Congress  would  force  the  In- 
crease and  that  he  might  as  well  act  first  to 
reap  the  political  benefits. 

But  most  of  the  President's  severest  critics 
said  that  nothing  said  In  that  March  23,  1971. 
White  House  meeting  linked  the  price-sup- 
port Increase  and  the  promised  campaign 
money  as  part  of  the  deal. 


RALPH  NADER  OVERRULED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  Judge  George 
L.  Hart  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  wisdom  he 
showed  last  week  in  denying  an  injunc- 
tion in  an  action  brought  against  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  Ralph 
Nader's  group.  Public  Citizen,  to  prevent 
lease  sales  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  To  prevent  these  lease  sales  from 
taking  place  would  be  to  deny  the  energy 
industry  the  opportunity  to  begin  imme- 
diately to  explore  and  develop  this  area, 
so  rich  in  resource  potential. 

When  time  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment is  at  a  premium,  when  we  need 
so  very  much  to  develop  our  domestic 
sources  of  energy  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
we  find  that  those  who  are  so  concerned 
with  conservation  want  to  waste  our  one 
irreplaceable  resource — time. 
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In  December  1970,  the  Siena  Club 
brought  an  action  in  Florida  to  prevent 
a  lease  sale.  This  suit  was  not  resolved 
until  September  1971,  a  waste  of  10 
months.  Had  the  Sierra  Club  had  its  way, 
2  years  would  have  been  wasted  before 
ihe  development  of  the  resource  could 
h:ive  begun. 

In  December  1973,  a  similar  suit  was 
brought.  There  was  no  substantial  delay 
in  this  case,  as  an  Injunction  to  prevent 
the  lease  sale  was  denied.  The  sale  took 
place,  but  the  suit  is  still  being  argued 
on  its  merits,  and  the  Department  ex- 
pects that  if  drilling  permits  are  granted, 
the  whole  litigation  process  will  begin 
again.  The  only  possible  result  \\ill  be 
delay  and  a  waste  of  our  valuable  time 
resources. 

Last  week  another  such  suit  was  con- 
sidered here  in  Washington,  and  an 
Injunction  denied.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend Judge  Hart  for  his  incisive  recogni- 
tion that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  weighed  the  alternatives  and  that  the 
prevention  of  lease  sales  and  the  explora- 
tion that  accompanies  them  would  "do 
irreparable  injury  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Environmentalist  dilatory  tactics  have 
been  tolerated  long  enough.  The  time  has 
come  for  them  to  stop  playing  the  role 
of  obstructionists  and  begin  to  under- 
take constructive  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portions  of  Judge  Hart's  opinion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CivU  Action  74-739 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the   District 


of  Columbia 
Public    Citizens,    et    al..    PlalutllTs.    against, 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior,   Defendant,    and    Exxon    Corpora- 
tion, et  al.,  Intervenors. 
The  Court:  The  Courts  holds  that  there  Is 
no  showing  of  irreparable  Injury  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiffs;   no  showing  of  the  actual 
likelihood   of   success   on   the    part   of   the 
plaintiffs;    no  showing  that  Interior  in  Its 
Environmental   Statement  has  not  consid- 
ered all  reasonable  alternatives,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  fluctuating  prices  and  diffi- 
cult  of   foreseeing   future   prices;    and   the 
Court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  preliminary 
Injunction  might  well  do  Irreparable  Injury 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I    will   therefore    deny   the    motion    for   a 
preliminary  Injunction. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiuther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annomiced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  69)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes:  asked  a  conference  with  the 


Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Aehbkook,  Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Steic- 
er  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
fci'cnce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  recreation 
use  fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Congressional  Record;   and 

H.R.  12565.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  subjequently  .'signed 
the  enrolled  bills. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3000,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  navaJ  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalu- 
ation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  stvident  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
FiELD^  No.  1392,  on  which  there  shall 
be  3  hours'  debate.  The  time  for  debate 
on  the  proposal  during  this  day  will  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  with  40  minutes  on 
any  amendment  to  the  above  amend- 
ment, and  30  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal,  with  one  hour  on  any 
other  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  30 
minutes  on  any  amendment  to  that 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 
All  time  is  to  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  tlie  usual  form. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amfndme.nt  No.  1392 
Ou  page  5,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: Provided.  That  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
after  December  31,  1976,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  2,027.100  active  duty 


military  personnel,  and  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
alter  December  31.  1975,  for  the  purpose  cf 
maintaining  more  than  312,000  military  per- 
sonnel permanently  or  temporarily  assigned 
al  land  bases  outside  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
determine  the  appropriate  worldwide  over- 
seas are?.£  from  which  the  phased  reduction 
and  deactivation  cf  military  persnn'.iel  sh.^U 
be  mad?. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AL\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Stennis  ) ,  is  in 
the  Chamber  I  again  wish  to  call  to  the 
Senates  attention  tlie  fact  that  after 
prior  notification  to  Secretai-y  Jame.s 
Sch.esinger  I  did  write  him  under  date 
of  Februarj'  26,  1974.  at  which  time  I 
propomided  111  questions. 

The  Commission  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy  on  April  26,  1974.  sent 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Schlesinger  making 
the  same  request. 

To  date  this  information  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  I  wanted  tliis  informa- 
tion not  only  because  of  my  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  commission,  but  also 
because  of  my  interest  in  bringing  about 
troop  reductions  worldwide  during  the 
debate  on  the  defense  authorization  act 

In  that  request  I  had  the  following  to 
say: 

AH  of  the  premises  upon  which  these  ques- 
tions are  based  have  been  formulated  from 
unclassified  information — 

Unclassified  information — 
that  has  appeared  In  the  American  press  and 
elsewhere.  I  believe  all  of  the  Informatiton 
solicited  by  these  questions  should  be  part 
of  the  public  domain  and  should  be  publicly 
discussed  by  the  Commission  and  within  the 
Congress  in  open  session. 

I  therefore  request  that  none  of  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  you  in  answer  to  these 
questions  relate  to  classified  Information, 
and  If  in  any  case  you  are  unable  to  answer 
fxilly  the  question  because  you  prefer  the  an- 
swer to  be  classified,  please  state  that  aspect 
Is  classified  and  the  reasons  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  that  information.  It  is  only  through 
an  open  dialogue  on  questions  such  as  theie 
that  the  wisdom  for  these  policies  and  pro- 
posed expenditures  can  be  truly  validated. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  respon,se  fnun 
you  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely. 

Mike  Manstielo. 

So  once  again  I  am  making  a  request 
as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  this  information 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  laid  down. 
I  would  hope  that  I  would  not  have  to  go 
beyond  this  polite  request  to  achieve  this 
hiformation  which  I  think  should  be 
made  available  to  every  Senator;  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  the  situation 
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in  which  the  Senator  from 
himself  as  a  Senator  in  his 
information  which  he  thinks  i. 
for  his  understanding  of  the 
come  before  this  body. 

M.-.   STENNIS.   Mr.   Fr-;   IJ 
Seiiator  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD    Ye.s.   i 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  re.'pond  by 
certainly  agree  that  the  S:aa 
titled   to  any  information  he 
He  is  entitled  to  it  unlc.-s  ihcre 
tive  reason  for  it  to  be  cia.sifi 
not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  I 
request.  May  I  ask  the  date  of 
queit?  I  did  not  catch  t!ie  date 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The 
Secretary   Schlesinger   appeare 
the  commission  was  in  Decc 
asked  him  a  few  questions  ot 
and  said  I  would  prefei  to 
in  writing  He  said.  Tine,  a^  .-o 
want." 

But  the  letter  Wus  s^nt  on 
26.  1974,  and  the  lei:ei   from 
mission  was  sent  April  26.  1974. 
quite  a  long  time  for  an.  v  ers  t 
questions  raised. 

Mr.  STE^JNIS.  Well.  I  agr.  e 
tainly  a  reasonable  time  for 
tions  to  be  answered.  And  the 
has  had  no  resporr^e  of  any 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  from 
Peet.  which  I  foimd  unsatis 
about  which  I  wrote  to  Admir 

Let  me  read  what  Admiral 
and  this  was  on  March  29.  m 
month  after  the  original  letter 
I  quote  in  part: 

Regarding  the  infcrmalioii  to  be 
by  the  Commission  from  this  Dep 
share  your  view  in  the  benefits  to 
from  Incressed  public  awareness  of 
miiments  throughout   the  world 
parent,  however,  that   many 
pects  of  the  questions  you  posed 
of  the  Commission  cannot  be 
quately  on  an  unclassified  basts 
It  Is  otir  intention,  and  we  will 
Ambassador  Murphy,  to  place  at 
mission's   disposal    senior    membe 
Defense  staff  to  discuss   those  q 
Interest   to   the   Commission.   The 
lace  to  face  dialogue  should  avoic 
straints  of  classification  and 
of  more  value  than  a  limited  and 
written  response.  I  would  expect  t 
able  arrangements  for  these 
be  made  In  the  ver>-  near  future 

I  replied  to  Admiial  Peet  on  ^P"!  2.  in 
which  I  said: 

DzAB  Admibal  Peet:  I  have  rec 
letter  of  March  29.  1974.  stating 
your  Intention  to  place  at  the  Co 
disposal  senior  members  of  th 
Department  staff  to  discuss  the 
that  I  raised  in  my  letter  of  Pebrua 
rather  than  answering  in  writing  ' 
tions  I  submitted  to  Secretary 

I  find  this  response  unsatisfactoi  y 
of  this  letter  to  Secretary  Schlesl  iger 
renewing  my  request  for  these  q\  estlon 
be  answered  in  as  great  detail  as  possible 
on  an  unclassifled  basis.  Upon 
of  the  answers  to  these  question 
the   Commission   then   could   ma 
Judgment  as  to   which   areas  r 
elucidation  by  further  testimony 
of  the  Defense  Department.  Since 
that  you  were  to  advise  Amba.ssad  )r 
ol   your  decision.  I  am  sending 
this  letter  to  Ambassador  Mu 
every   member   of   the   Commiss 
Organization  ol  Government  for 
of  Foreign  Policy. 
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Then  on  April  26,  a  month  later,  Am- 
bassador Murphy,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, sent  a  letter  supporting  my 
views  and  unanimously  backed  by  the 
Commission.  To  date  no  reply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No  reply  from  either 
Ambassador  Murphy  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  No  reply  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  Ambassador  Mur- 
phy's letter  or  my  response  to  Admiral 
Peet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  let  me  again  say 
1  am  sorry  t'nis  hau'oened.  I  think  the 
Senrttor  certainly  is  entitled  to  full  in- 
formation. I  £>m  sure  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  willing  to  hear  that,  if  they 
s;-iy  ii  is  ciassifred.  on  .some  special  basis. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
t.his.  Th^  Senator  does  not  need  my  helo 
to  get  arv  thing,  but  I  would  certainly 
cooi>erate  by  expressing  my  interest  and 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  request 
would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
bring  this  to  the  attention  ol  the  Sena- 
tor only  because  I  have  waited  for  4 
months  to  get  answers,  and  I  would  hope 
the  answers  would  be  forthcoming  soon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  so.  I  will  try  to 
contact  them,  as  soon  as  time  permits, 
and  express  my  interest  in  it,  and  also 
request  tnem  to  give  an  explanation. 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us — and 
I  yield  myself  an  additional  13  minutes — 
I  wonder  if  the  American  people  realize 
what  the  cost  to  this  Nation  has  been  in 
the  field  of  military  expendicures  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  The 
figure  has  been  estimated  at  one  trillion, 
500  billion  dollars  in  military  expendi- 
tures alone. 

This  year  we  are  considering  a  military 
budget  which,  if  you  take  in  the  supple- 
mental, the  military  aspects  of  AEC  and 
other  areas,  will  come  somewhere  close  to 
$100  billion. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  has  indicated  to 
the  appropriate  committees  this  year  that 
he  anticipated  a  $5  billion  to  $6  billion 
increase  every  year  for  the  next  several 
years  ahead. 

And  there  has  been  speculation  in  the 
press  recently  that  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  we  will  have  a  $150  billion  budget 
for  defense. 

I  believe  that  the  national  debt  at  the 
present  time  is  set  at  the  figure  of  $475.6 
billion.  A  request  has  been  made  of  the 
Congress  to  increase  that  amount,  and  I 
assume  that  it  will  be  before  the  Senate 
shortly. 

We  have  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  atomic 
bombs,  and  so  does  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  are  enough  to  annihilate  each 
country  many  times  over. 

This  mad  momentum  which  has  af- 
fected tis  in  our  defense  expenditures  has 
created  a  situation  which  I  think  is  not 
going  to  work  out  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country,  but  is  going  to  contribute 
to  increasing  Inflation  and,  I  hate  to  use 
the  word,  but  perhaps  bankruptcy  some- 
where down  the  line. 

We  just  cannot  afford  to  spend  as  we 
have  been  spending.  We  have  to  recog- 


nize the  realities  of  today  and  get  away 
from  the  dreams  of  yesterday.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  too  many  people  in  this 
Government,  in  all  its  branches,  who  are 
enamored  of  the  past,  who  are  afraid  to 
face  up  to  the  present,  who  live  in  an  era 
wliich  might  have  once  existed  and  which 
was  once  necessary,  but  which  has 
changed  considerably  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  almost  30  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  and  its 
people,  the  State  Department  and  its 
people,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  people, 
have  been  prowling  the  corridors  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  and  today.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  defeat  the  amendment  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  But 
these  people  live  in  a  bygone  day,  and  I 
wonder  if  they  are  aware  of  what  tlie 
true  feelings  of  the  American  people  are 
in  the  maintenance  of  huge  military 
forces  and  dependents,  around  the  world 
almost  30  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  War. 

I  wonder  if  thty  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  to  maintain  our  forces  in  Europe 
today — in  Europe — 30  years,  almost, 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  War,  it  is 
costing  us  $19  billion.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  estimate,  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment figure  a  year  ago  last  January 
was  $17  billion;  but  when  you  consider 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the  float- 
ing of  the  dollar,  and  the  increase  in  the 
inf.ationary  rate,  it  appears  to  me  that 
$19  billion  is  a  reasonable  estimate. 

And  then,  of  course,  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  our  allies  are  doing.  I  will  get 
around  to  that  later.  But  before  I  do,  may 
I  also  note  that  two  of  the  outstanding 
papers  in  this  Nation,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  have  come 
out,  as  usual,  against  any  change  in  the 
situation  as  far  as  U.S.  troops  and  de- 
pendents overseas  are  concerned. 

From  the  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled "A  Steady  Course  for  Europe",  I 
will  quote  a  few  excerpts.  The  editorial 
states: 

The  European  allies  can,  indeed,  be  vex- 
ing critters. 

I  do  not  find  them  vexing ;  I  find  them 
looking  after  their  own  interests  as  best 
they  can.  I  only  wish  that  we,  too,  would 
look  after  our  own  interests. 
Then,  further  on,  the  editorial  says: 
The  question,  however.  Is  whether  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  indulge  the  fa- 
tigue and  irritation  which  Europeans  some- 
times induce.  We  believe  the  answer  is.  no. 

I  agree. 

Further,  it  says : 
But  It  Is  sustainable — 

The  link  with  Europe — 
only  by  constant  attention  to  Europe's  wel- 
fare and  Independence. 

Do  we  have  to  look  after  Europe's  wel- 
fare? Do  we  have  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence? Are  not  the  nations  of  Europe 
sovereign  states,  and  is  not  that  respon- 
sibility theirs? 

Further  on,  I  again  quote: 

There  Is  nothing  magical  militarily  about 
a  given  level  of  force,  but  there  Is  something 
"magical"  politically;  the  current  level  has 
come  to  represent  the  steadiness  of  the 
American  guarantee.  It  Is  psychological,  but 
psychology,  after  all.  Is  central  to  politics. 
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Psychological,  evidently,  not  neces- 
sary. Well,  we  will  see. 

Then,  the  last  sentence; 

This  is  a  good  time  to  tell  the  world  we 
are  seeking  a  steady  course — and  to  tell  otir- 
selves. 

I  would  agree.  But  my  interpretation 
of  a  steady  course  would  be  exactly  the 
opposite  of  that  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  second  great  daily  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Times,  has  the  following  to 
say,  in  part;  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment "is  the  wrong  battle  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time." 

That  has  a  very  familiar  ring,  and 
the  arguments  are  just  as  familiar. 

What  do  they  mean:  that  this  is  the 
wrong  place?  This  is  the  right  place  be- 
cause it  was  from  this  Chamber  that  an 
initial  four  divisions  in  1951,  I  believe, 
were  sent  to  Europe.  The  place  is  not 
Vienna  or  the  MBFR.  The  place  is  right 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  were  told  at  that  time  that  these 
additional  divisions  would  not  remain  in 
Europe  long;  that  it  was  not  going  to  be 
a  permanent  situation. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  read  the  signs  cor- 
rectly, every  administration.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  intends  to  keep  Amer- 
ican occupation  troops  in  Europe  for 
years  and  decades  to  come;  and  they 
will  do  it  unless  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  force  them  to  do  otherwise. 
So  we  are  waging  the  right  battle  in  the 
right  place  and  at  the  right  time.  Every 
time  this  amendment  comes  up  the  same 
old  arguments  are  rehashed  over  and 
over  and  over  again. 

I  believe  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
maintaining  313,000  American  military 
personnel,  accompanied  by  235,000  de- 
pendents, in  Western  Europe  ad  infini- 
tiun. 

Nor  do  I  believe  in  similar  elements  be- 
ing continually  stationed  in  Okinawa; 
into  the  indefinite  future  on  Thailand, 
where  we  have  36,000  men  and  a  number 
of  B-52's  and  a  number  fo  fighter  bomb- 
ers. And  for  what?  Have  we  not  achieved 
peace  with  honor  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Why  are  these  troops  and  these  planes, 
including  the  big  ones,  maintained  in 
Thailand? 

Have  we  not  normalized  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China?  Of 
course  we  have.  But  when  we  went  into 
Vietnam — a  real  tragedy — we  went  in  to 
contain  China.  Conditions  have  changed, 
but  some  of  our  people  in  high  office 
will  not  change  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  will  limit  the  number  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  on  foreign 
soil  to  312,000  as  of  December  31,  1975. 
Its  enactment  will  require  the  removal 
from  foreign  lands  of  American  military 
personnel  of  125,000  soldiers  over  the 
next  18  months. 

The  United  States  has  stationed  on 
foreign  soil  approximately  437,000  mili- 
tary personnel.  In  addition,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 55,000  U.S.  military  person- 
nel off  foreign  shores  on  U.S.  warships. 
Thus,  over  25  percent  of  our  military 
forces  are  stationed  beyond  our  home- 
land. 

I  thought  we  had  long  ago  recognized 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  afford  to  be 


the  world's  policeman  because  we  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  manpower 
to  so  comport  ourselves. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  to- 
day is  not  directed  exclusively  at  any 
particular  area  of  the  world.  Our  mili- 
tary presence  is  worldwide.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  report  states 
that  the  United  States  has  36,000  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  in  Thai- 
land; 23,000  stationed  on  Okinawa; 
38,000  stationer,  in  South  Korea. 

Speaking  of  South  Korea,  I  note  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  page  137 
contains  the  following  statement  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph — and  remem- 
ber, now,  38,000  are  stationed  in  South 
Korea,  according  to  my  statement.  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee: 

Secretary  Schlesinger  this  year  said  that 
there  have  been  no  major  Improvements  In 
North  Korean  force  size  or  Improvement.  In 
the  manpower  hearings,  DOD  stated  that 
South  Korean  ground  forces  are  now  ade- 
quate for  defense  against  North  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 13  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  myself  13 
minutes  more. 

To  continue,  6,000  stationed  in  Tai- 
v.an;  16,000  stationed  in  the  Philippines; 
32.000  stationed  in  Japan  in  addition  to 
Okinawa;  for  a  total  of  151,000  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  on  the  land- 
mass  of  Asia.  These  troop  levels  in  the 
committee  report  are  dated  December 
31.  1973.  The  more  recent  figures  that 
were  just  supplied  tliis  week  are  even 
higher  in  these  areas.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, approximately  21,000  U.S.  military 
afloat  on  U.S.  warships  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  those 
U.S.  personnel  on  American  warships.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  stationed 
in  Western  Europe  and  related  areas 
more  than  300,000  U.S.  militao'  person- 
nel. Europe  and  Asia  are  not  the  only 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  troops  are 
stationed.  The  phenomenon  is  worldwide. 
In  fact  the  committee  report  tells  us  that 
we  have  2,000  U.S.  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Bermuda  protecting  om-  na- 
tional interests.  Two  thousand  U.S.  mili- 
tary persormel — in  Bermuda. 

It  has  been  painfully  evident  and  gen- 
erally agreed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  at 
least  the  last  several  years  that  the 
United  States  is  badly  overextended 
abroad.  The  presence  of  so  many  mili- 
tary personnel  on  foreign  soil  presumes 
a  U.S.  goverrunental  policy  that  heavily 
favors  the  military  option.  The  war  pow- 
ere  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  year  expresses  a  congressional  dis- 
sent to  that  emphasis.  But  the  fimda- 
mental  difficulty  in  discerning  semblance 
to  American  policy  abroad  is  that  the 
commitment  and  level  of  U.S.  forces 
abroad  has  determined  our  foreign  policy 
rather  than  our  foreign  policy  determin- 
ing the  level  of  U.S.  forces  abroad. 

The  inti-actability  of  executive  branch 
attitude  on  force  levels  abroad  during 
the  past  25  years  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  policy  makers 
to  perceive  that  the  troops  on  foreign 
soil  was  our  policy.  Members  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  whether  In  ofiQce  for  2 
weeks,  2  months,  2  years  or  two  decades 
have  had  the  same  theme;  and  It  Is  al- 


ways one  that  "the  world  would  fall"  if 
any  of  oiu-  soldiers  were  returned  home. 

The  greatest  opposition  to  removal  ot 
otu'  troops  from  overseas  has  come  be- 
cause of  otu-  special  relationship  with 
Europe.  The  figure  in  Europe  has  re- 
mained somewhat  static  over  the  past 
half  dozen  years.  In  fact,  we  had  fewer 
troops  in  Europe  in  1969  and  1972  than 
we  did  in  1973.  But  tlie  amendment  I 
have  offered  would  not  require  the  re- 
moval of  a  single  soldier  from  Europe. 
The  amendment  leaves  with  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Defense  the  absolute  discretion 
to  determine  from  which  countries  and 
to  what  degree  the  troops  shall  be  re- 
moved. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  present  level  of  otu-  forces  in 
Europe  is  absolutely  essential  and  that 
evei-y  soldier,  even  in  a  support  position, 
was  required  in  Europe  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  NATO — and.  incidentally,  we 
have  no  troop  commitment  to  NATO — 
and  to  prevent  an  invasion  from  the  East, 
then  not  one  soldier  from  Europe  need 
be  removed  by  force  of  this  amendment. 
Our  Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee, 
however,  does  question  the  present  struc- 
ture of  our  forces  in  Europe  and  has  de- 
tennined  that  there  is  justified  a  reduc- 
tion of  23.000  U.S.  Army  support  troops 
from  Europe. 

I  believe  that  is  the  so-called  Nunn 
amendment  which  the  committee 
adopted.  Our  committee — speaking  of 
the  Senate  Ai-med  Services  Committee — 
mandates  such  a  reduction  in  support 
forces  over  the  next  24  months.  It  is  a 
recognition  by  the  Senate  Committee 
that  there  is  significant  fat  in  our  forces 
in  Europe. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee again  this  year  implores — implores. 
Mr.  President — in  its  committee  report 
for  a  further  reduction  in  U.S.  support 
and  headquarter  facilities  overseas.  La.^t 
year,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  suggested  a  50-percent  re- 
duction in  the  three  U.S.  headquarters 
in  Korea.  This  year,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee reports  to  us  that  there  was  no  re- 
duction in  the  three  headquarters  but  in 
fact  an  increase. 

Here  again  let  me  refer  to  page  137  of 
tlte  report; 

Secretary  Schlesinger  this  year  said  tha; 
ilaere  have  been  no  major  improvements  ui 
North  Korean  force  size  or  Improvement.  In 
the  manpower  bearings.  DOD  stated  that 
South  Korean  ground  forces  are  now  ade- 
quate for  defense  against  North  Korea. 

But,  to  repeat,  this  yeai',  in  spite  of  the 
request  made  by  the  Senate  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee  last  year,  the  committee 
reports  to  us  that  there  was  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  thi-ee  headquarters  but,  in 
fact,  an  increase.  It  is  time  that  the 
gentle  request  be  replaced  with  an  order. 

Last  year,  oiu'  Senate  Ai-nied  Services 
Committee  recommended  in  its  report  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  other  certain 
headquartei^s  and  support  facilities.  The 
response  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  a  reduction  of  7  percent.  It  is  time 
for  the  gentle  request  to  be  replaced  by 
an  oi"der. 

This  year-  our  Senate  Committee  is 
mandating  a  23,000  U.S.  support  troop 
cut  from  Europe  over  2  years.  The 
amendment  I  have  offei-ed  would  not  re- 
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quire  the  removal  of  a  single  U. 
from  Europe  let  alone  a  cut 
recommended  by  our  committee 
tion  will  not  affect  the  MBFR 
combat  forces  that  will  be 
be  reduced  in  any  ultimate  MB^R 
ment.   if  tliere  ever  is  an  a 
which  I  doubt  very  much  at 
How  silly  are  we  to  think  that 
Union  would  be  willing  to  redtce 
combat  forces  for  our  suppor' 
Tliey  are  top  heavy  in  combat 
've  are  bottom  heavy  in  suppoift 

The  amendment  before  us  could 
fore,  be  fully  implemented  wi 
creasing  the  23,000  European 
dated    by    tlie   Senate   Armed 
Conunittee  in   the  bill  now 
The  remaining  forces  could 
such  places  as  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Okinawa.  Japan.  Philippines, 
muda  where  our  total  U.S 
tioned  on  land  exceed  151.000. 

The  amendment  will  lequire 
mobilization  of  a  comparable  n 
U.S.   forces    to   those    returned 
however,  the  absolute  discretion 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
which    forces    would    be    den 
Therefore,  if  the  Secretaiy  of 
chose  to  remove  20.000  marines 
nawa  to  Guam,  he  need  not 
20.000  marines.   He  vould  onl.i 
quired  to  assure  that  the  cum 
strength  for  all  the  services  was 
by  the  total  figure  on  or  before 
ber  31.  1975 — 18  month.,  from 
feel  that  the  difficulties  in  obtainjn 
ent  quotas  by  virtue  of  the  all- 
army  might  very  well  provide 
fall  in  enlistments  that  would 
make  the  decision  for  the 

Nevertheless,  the  Senate  Arm^d 
ices   Committee   has    reduced 
strength  figure  for  all  services 
bill    by    49.000   men.    This 
would  not  be  in  addition  to 
The    49.000    reduction    by    the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in 
In  this  bill  by  June  1975,  woulfi 
eluded  and  a  part  of  the  total 
reduction  required  by  December 
Thus,    the    reduction   in   end 
would  be  an  additional  76,000 
until  December  31,  1975. 

The  total  effect  in  dollar  savin 
cumulative  cut  in  manpower  by 
tion  of  this  amendment  \vill 
billion  and.  In  my  opinion,  that 
servatlve  estimate. 

Again  let  me  repeat  the 
will  not  affect  manpower  on 
afloat.  It  does  reflect  the  Nixon 
by  demonstrating  that  we  are 
power  and  not  an  Asian  power. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
like  to  read  frc«n  the  CoNCREssioiAL 
ORD  of  an  earlier  period.  It  Is  a  5 
by  a  man  I  have  always  admired 
conservative : 

The  key  to  all  our  problem^ 
Congress    lies    in    the   size   of   our 
budget.  That  determines  the  taxes 
led.  It  is  likely  to  determine  wheth 
maintain  a  reasonably  tree  sy-stem 
ralue  of  our  dollar  or  whether  we 
weakened  by  Inflation  and  choked 
ernment  controls  which  Inerltably 
become  more  arbitrary  and 
muat  not  so  extend  ouraelve*  as  to 
eumomic  col!ap>6«  or  Inftation 
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ducti\  e  and  free  America  ia  the  last  bastion  of 
liberty.  .  .  .  The  commitment  of  a  land  army 
to  Europe  is  a  program  never  approved  by 
Congress  and  with  which  we  should  not  drift. 
The  policy  of  secret  executive  agreements  has 
bro\ight  us  to  danger  and  disa.ster.  It  threat- 
ens the  llbei-ty  of  our  people.  "* 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Senator 
Robert  Taft  on  Januarj-  5.  1951.  Senator 
Taft  was  a  prophet  in  his  own  time,  be- 
cause what  he  said  then  is  applicable  to- 
day. His  concern  then  was  only  Europe. 
Since  his  time,  we  liave  added  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  forces  to  Asia.  His 
advice  was  sound  in  1951.  How  forceful 
hi.s  wisdom  is  today. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
amendment  which  will  begin  to  restore 
some  sanity  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Nation  and  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  citizens  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."^ent  that  the  editorials  referred  to,  which 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  earlier  this 
week,  both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  two  edi- 
t.iiials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

.'From  the  New  York  Times.  June  5.  197-1 1 
U.S.  Troops  in  Europe 

Seij.iior  Mike  Mansfield's  renewed  effort  to 
force  substantial  wlthcirawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe  and  other  areas  oversens 
i.s  the  wrong  b.ittle  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrDng  time. 

T'ne  Senate  floor  is  the  wrong  place  for  this 
decision  to  be  taken  because  the  issue  Is  now 
under  negotiation  In  Vienna  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  I'aci  powers  m  an  effort 
to  bring  about  Soviet  as  well  as  American 
I  loop  cutbacks.  There  are  now  460,000  So- 
viet ground  troops  on  the  central  front  In 
Europe,  compared  with  193,000  Americans. 
W.nsaw  Pact  troops  outnumber  NATO's 
ground  forces  in  this  area  825.000  to  770,000. 

An  over-all  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  reduction 
to  700,000  on  each  side,  as  proposed  by  the 
West— with  the  bulk  of  the  Western  reduc- 
tion to  be  taken  la  American  forces — would 
a.^ure  stability  as  weU  as  the  reduction  In 
defense  spending  desired  In  both  East  and 
West.  But  unilateral  American  withdrawals 
now  would  clearly  be  destabilizing.  They 
would  lower  the  nuclear  thre.shold,  forcing 
earlier  use  of  atomic  weapons  in  a  conflict. 
They  could  lead  to  the  nuclearization  or  the 
■  Finlandlzatlon"  of  West  Europe — or  both. 

This  Is  the  wrong  time  as  weU  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  West  Europe's  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  health  are  shakier 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Marshall 
Plan  days  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Gov- 
ernments have  faUen  In  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy  in  recent  months. 
The  new  leaders  may  do  better  than  the  old, 
but  that  is  not  yet  certain.  The  Common 
Market  Is  stalled.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  badly  strained.  A  major  ef- 
fort by  Washington  is  needed  to  pull  the  At- 
lantic community  back  together  again  be- 
fore disintegration  goes  further.  Unilateral 
weakening  of  West  Europe's  security  would 
frustrate  this  effort  before  It  could  begin. 

Above  all.  Senator  Mansfield's  long  strug- 
gle, extending  over  eight  years,  is  the  wrong 
battle  for  the  majority  leader  and  his  sup- 
porters to  be  waging  at  all.  The  battle  to 
bring  back  American  troops  from  Europe, 
an  area  where  American  Interests  are  truly 
vlUl,  was  spiured  Initially  by  American  bal- 
ance-of-payment«  deflclts  and  Europe's  sur- 
pluses. The  oil  price  Increase  and  other  fac- 
tors have  reversed  the  situation.  American 
payments  are  in  siuplus,  while  meet  of  West 
Europe  Is  headed  toward  a  disastrous  deflclt. 


West  Germany,  which  is  also  In  surplus,  1.^ 
offsetting  the  dollar  costs  of  American  forces 
there. 

The  extraordliuiry  notion  has  been  pro- 
pounded that  the  presence  of  American 
troops  abroad  brings  about  American  In- 
volvement In  war.  But  there  were  no  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Europe  before  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II— or  In  Korea  Ijefore  the  iii- 
volvemeut  there.  On  the  contrary,  the  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  In  Europe  since 
World  Wur  II  has  helped  provide  an  almost 
unprecedented  29  consecutive  years  of  Eu- 
ropean peace.  Their  wlthdrnwal  would  be  a 
step  hi  to  the  unknown. 

Senator  Mansfield's  late.^!  argumeut  Is  that 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  Asia 
could  be  demobUlzed,  reducing  the  defense 
budget  by  $1  billion  a  year.  But  Umted  States 
armed  forces  already  are  half-a-mllUon  fewer 
than  pre-Vletnam  and  1.2  million  fewer  than 
those  the  Soviet  Union  maintains.  There  arc 
ways  in  which  defense  spending  can  and 
should  be  reduced.  But  shotgtm  legislation 
aimed  at  American  military  manpower  over- 
seas would  be  the  worst  way  now  to  go  about 
that   fKsk. 

I  From  the  Wafl.ingion  Post  June  3.  IfTM 
A  ST^.^DT   Course  for  Europe 

This  is  a  bad  time  for  the  Senate  to  heed 
the  annual  call  of  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.)  to  legislate  a  large  unilateral  cut  in 
the  300.000-man  American  force  in  Europe. 
With  the  Mideast  mercifully  receding  as  an 
Issue  In  separating  the  Atlantic  nations,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  subject  NATO  to  a  harsh 
new  blow  affecting  not  only  the  quality  of 
Atlantic  relations  but  the  security  of  tlie 
Alliance.  Then,  East-West  talks  on  reducing 
forces  la  East  and  West  Europe  are  proceed- 
ing in  Vienna.  For  the  United  States  alone  to 
pull  the  plug  on  West  Europe,  even  as  the 
talks  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  vehicle 
lOT  Allied  consultation  and  Joint  East-West 
exploration  of  the  complex  Issues  Involved, 
would  be,  we  believe,  little  short  of  deser- 
tion. Moreover,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  about  to  go  to 
Moscow:  he  Is  enough  In  the  soup  for  reason.s 
of  his  own  making  to  make  eminently  un- 
wise a  move  further  reducing  the  general  au- 
thority he  brings  to  the  summit. 

The  European  allies  can,  indeed,  be  ve.xlng 
critters.  All  too  often  they  faU  to  act  on  what 
would  seem  to  be  their  own  self-interest  In 
making  It  easier  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
main a  faithful  ally — although  recently,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  Germans  have  taken 
major  steps  In  one  sensitive  area,  offsetting 
the  dollars  lost  by  the  United  States  In  keep- 
ing its  troops  in  Germany.  The  question, 
however.  Is  whether  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  Indulge  the  fatigue  and  irritation 
which  Europeans  sometimes  induce.  We  be- 
lieve the  answer  Is,  no.  The  Atlantic  relation- 
ship remains  this  country's  fundamental 
overseas  tie,  strengthened  by  links  of  culture 
and  tradition.  But  It  Is  sustainable  only  by 
constant  attention  to  Europe's  welfare  and 
independence.  Europe  came  out  of  World 
War  II  devastated  and  unable  thereafter  to 
care  adequately  for  Itself  In  the  big-power 
world.  This  Is  at  once  Europe's  burden  and 
our  own.  It  makes  It  aU  the  more  necessary 
for  the  United  States,  in  such  a  critical  mat- 
ter as  the  presence  of  military  forces,  to  act 
In  concert  with  Eiu'ope  and  not  by  Itself. 

Sen.  Mansfield  qtiite  properly  believes  that 
the  level  of  our  forces  In  Europe  ought  to  re- 
flect the  Improvements  la  political  relations 
which  travel  under  the  general  name  of 
detente.  Detente  can  proceed,  however,  only 
If  Europeans  have  the  confidence  which  those 
forces  Impart.  There  Is  nothing  magical  mll- 
ItarUy  about  a  given  level  of  forces,  but  there 
is  something  "magical"  politically:  the  cur- 
rent level  has  come  to  represent  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  American  guarantee.  It  is  psy- 
chological, but  psychology,  after  all,  Is  cen- 
tral to  politics. 
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Soviet-American  detente,  as  the  Europeans 
well  know,  is  still  in  an  early  and  tentative 
state.  Europeans  can  also  see  that  the  SALT 
talks,  which  compose  the  ba.sic  framework  of 
their  security,  are  in  a  particularly  tentative 
state  The  economic  uncertainties  bred  by 
world  inflation  add  to  European  anxieties. 
In  such  cii'ciunstances,  It  is  really  quite 
wrong  to  look  at  the  U.S.  troop  level  in 
Evirope  as  though  It  were  the  only  card  In 
play.  In  the  absence  of  a  decision  to  de- 
mobilize any  troops  brought  home,  more- 
over, a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  leaving 
them  in  Europe,  where  they  do  double  duty, 
political  as  well  as  military. 

The  House  turned  down  a  Mansfield-type 
amendment  the  other  day  by  a  substantial 
margin.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  tell  the  world  we  aie 
seeking  a  steady  course — and  to  tell  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEntER)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum). 'Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  am  not  in  accord  with  him 
on  his  amendment,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  the  general  statements  at  this 
point.  I  did  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
couple  of  technical  questions  about  the 
amendment. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the  War 
Powers  Act  which  we  passed  last  year 
and  for  which  I  voted,  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  latitude  within  a  short  time 
frame  to  take  action  relating  to  emer- 
gencies  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirty  day.s,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  ask  whether  this 
amendment  would  not  mean  a  dramatic 
extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  be- 
cause the  Presidents  latitude  in  getting 
troops  to  foreign  soil  would  be  abrogated" 
except  for  the  troops  already  deployed, 
unless  Congress  passed  a  subsequent  act. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana intends  this  kind  of  sweeping  ex- 
tension or  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  may  be,  in  some  way,  missing 
the  key  element  in  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Is  misinterpreting 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  this  amendment.  It 
does  not  conflict  with  the  War  Powers 
Act  which  the  Senator  voted  for,  of  which 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  chief  sponsors, 
and  which  I  voted  for  and  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  also  voted  for. 

The  War  Powers  Act  still  stands.  The 
President  would  have  the  power  to  act 
in  an  emergency;  all  the  amendment 
does  is  what  the  committee  itself  Is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  reducing  troop  levels 
but  only  on  a  broader  scale. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  the  spon- 
sor of  an  amendment  in  this  bill  which 
would  bring  about  a  23,000-man  reduc- 
tion In  support  troops  in  Europe.  The 
committee  as  a  whole  has  approved,  I 
believe  unanimously,  a  reduction  within 
the  next  18  to  24  montlis,  of  49,000  mili- 


tary personnel  overall.  So  the  same  rea- 
soning that  went  for  the  committee 
goes  for  this  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  committee  amend- 
ment on  the  23,000-man  cut  specifically 
includes  the  language  that  makes  it 
plain  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  can  add 
the  troops  back  in  a  combat  role 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  it  also  leaves  latitude 
to  the  President  in  case  of  imminent 
hostilities.  But  I  v,'0uld  make  the  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  even  if 
the  President  could  take  emergency  ac- 
tion under  the  War  Powers  Act,  as  I 
read  the  amendment,  he  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  anything  with  addi- 
tional per.=onnel  as  long  as  the  act  v.as 
in  effect  unless  Congress  came  back  and 
passed  another  act.  The  committee  po- 
sition does  not  do  that  at  all.  The  com- 
mittee position  is  one  of  increasing  our 
leverage  in  the  MBFR.  because  nothing 
could  be  more  of  an  incentive  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  negotiating  an  MBFR 
agreement  than  thinking  that  the  Amer- 
ican fat  would  be  turned  into  American 
muscle.  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  as  to  his 
oHsprvations  about  too  much  fat.  That 
i.'-  the  thrust  of  the  report  I  made  to  the 
committee  after  a  rather  extensive  in- 
vestigation. That  was  also  the  thrust  of 
tbe  Armed  Services  Committee's  action. 

I  want  to  clarify  what  we  ai-e  doing  on 
tills  War  Powers  Act  because  I  believe 
the  President  in  an  emergency  situation 
must  have  some  authority,  because  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  any  troops  de- 
spite hostilities,  or  in  conflict,  or  in  com- 
bat, without  any  exceptions,  would  be  a 
dramatic  extension  far  beyond  any  res- 
ervations in  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  that  particular  point  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  I  had 
clarified  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  but 
in  looking  over  the  amendment,  I  would 
be  willing,  for  example,  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "possessions"  to  insert 
"subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Act."  Would  the  Senator  then 
approve  and  give  his  support  to  the 
amendment  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  going  to  support 
any  unilateral  withdraival,  no  matter 
what  we  do  with  this  amendment,  which 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  i-e- 
sponding  in  any  national  emergency 
other  than  within  our  own  Continental 
United  States.  - 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  tliink  the  amendment  speaks 
for  itself.  My  interpretation  of  it  is  in 
accordance  with  this  language  so  I  see 
no  reason  to  change  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  One  other  question.  As  I 
understand  the  amendment,  it  says, 
"That  no  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  title  may  be  used  after 
December  31,  1975.  *  "   '" 

The  date  is  the  question  I  raise.  That 
would  be  6  months  Into  the  fiscal  year 
1976,  as  I  miderstand  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  I  wonder — and  I  do  not 
vant  to  further  restrict  the  Senator's 


amendment — whetheiH-hat  is  the  Sena- 
tor's intention,  since  the  funds  under 
this  act  will  all  have  been  used  by  June 
30.  1975 — diu'ing  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  to  support  the  bill,  I 
would  be  willing  to  reduce  the  date  to 
June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Tiie  Senator  from  Georgia 
does  not  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment at  all,  but  I  do  think  the  language 
ought  to  be  clear,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  matter,  particularly 
relating  to  the  MBFR  negotiations  and 
to  the  signals  it  would  send  throughout 
the  v.orld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  language  is 
veiy  clear — veiT,  very  clear. 

Referring  to  the  MBFR,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  under  an  illusion  if  he  thinks 
that  anything  concrete  and  constructive 
is  going  to  soon  come  out  of  the  meetings 
being  held  in  'Vienna.  How  are  they  going 
to  reach  an  agreement?  Is  it  going  to  be 
a  case  of  1  on  1 — 1  NATO  soldier,  Amer- 
ican, against  1  Warsaw  Pact  soldier,  a 
Russian?  Or  is  it  going  to  5  to  1,  10  to  1, 
or  what?  I  think  we  are  whistling  in  the 
d.^rk  £0  far  as  the  MBFR  is  concerned, 
?nd  that  is  a  handy  latch  to  hang  on  to. 

So  far  as  offering  hope  for  a  reduction 
in  forces  in  Emope  is  concerned,  espe- 
cially U.S.  forces — the  only  outside  forces 
on  the  continent  except  the  Canadians, 
who  have  reduced  their  forces  by  half 
since  Tnideau  came  into  power — I  do  not 
look  for  anything  in  the  way  of  construc- 
tive and  satisfactoiT  results  out  of 
MBFR.  We  are  wasting  money  and  time 
and  creating  a  psychology  which  just 
will  not  jell,  in  a  situation  which  will  not 
produce  the  necessary  results. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  that  point,  I  observe 
that  I  do  not  tliink  anyone  can  stand 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  say  that  the 
MBFR  negotiations  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  Senator  from  Georgia  does 
not  make  that  point,  and  the  report  I 
filed  does  not  make  that  point.  But  if 
there  is  a  unilateral  withdi-awal,  I  say 
we  can  bring  the  negotiators  home,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  further  purpose  for 
MBFR  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

So,  while  we  carmot  assme  success,  I 
think  we  can  be  assured  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  adopt  this  amendment 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
were  to  sign  the  bill,  the  MBFR  negotia- 
tions would  be  terminated,  would  be 
moot,  and  would  have  no  bearing;  be- 
cause I  have  never  seen  negotiations 
have  any  chance  of  success  where  the 
subject  of  the  negotiations  was  unilat- 
erally conceded  by  one  side. 

I  would  like  to  tliink  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  respond  reciprocally;  that 
they  would  say  to  us,  "You  are  nice  peo- 
ple. You  have  withdrawn  your  troops 
from  Em-ope,  and  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw the  ones  we  have  next  to  the  East 
German  border."  Unforttmately,  that  is 
not  the  way  it  works.  It  never  has  been, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  never  will  be. 

I  would  like  now  to  make  the  point 
that  I  do  believe  this  amendment,  as  it 
is  presently  drawn,  without  any  clariflca- 
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tion.  would  be  a  dramatic 
the  War  Powers  Act  and 
the  Piesidcnt  of  the  United 
taic-r.g  emergency  action,  w 
ca5e  may  be.  witliout  a 
Congress  ':\hich.  in  a  world 
might  very  well  be  delayed 
point  wher?  any  net  vould 
good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEF 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I   yield 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  liis  interpretation,  whith 
have  set  in  his  mind  and 
contrary   to   the  interpret  a 
author  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  ought  to  recog 
niimber  of  factors  are  Invoh 
amendment  In  addition  to 
ture  of  funds.  In  a  sense,  en 
the  trips  made  by  the  Senator 
gia  to  Europe  last  year  and 
Ls  aware  that  there  is  a 
personnel  over  there,  that 
many  headquarters.  Last  year 
130  admirals  and  generals 
Europe.  That  is  quite  a  large 

The  Senator  has  to  take 
eration  the  morale  problem 
holism,  race  relations,  and 
wliich  must  be  considered.  He 
ognize  the  fact  that  an  anny  ii 
the  Senator  is  talking  about 
am  talking  about  the  worldwiA 
— cut  In  half  over  a  graduate!  1 
time  would  be  leaner,  more  eff 
I  think  more  worthwhile  tlir 
have  at  the  present  time,  witl 
lems  plaguing  the  7th  Army 

Mr.  NITNN.  I  think  the 
Montana  has  performed  a  yi 
In  the  last  several  years, 
some  of  the  defects  in  our 
ture.  I  believe  he  has  zeroed  in 
of  them,   and  he  ha.s  some 
points. 

I  think  the  committees  ar 
year  reflects  the  fact  that  we 
the  structure  needs  ctianging 
that  we  believe  we  have  too 
port  and  not  enough  combat 
there.  The  committee  action 
account  the  larger  picture 
negotiations  going  on. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the 
ther  clarifying  question, 
be    important    if    the 
adopted.  Does  the  Senator 
under  this  amendment,  if 
threat  of  Imminent  hostilities 
if  this  was  in  the  law,  that  the 
of  the  United  States  would  be 
our  reserve  troops  from  the 
to  NATO  where  we  have 
equipment  without  coming 
grass  for  specific,  affirmative 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  coursi  ( 
no  question  alxmt  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  He  could  do 
that  be  under  the  War  Pow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is 
he  could  pull  them  from 
the  world- 
Mr.  NUNN.  Kuppo.se  the 
that  he  felt  there  was  a 
by  our  taking  this  action  and 
was  some  threat  of  imminent 
and  that  he  was.   therefore 
leave  the  troops  there.  Would 
breach  of  the  amendment? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  have  to 
be  a  clear  and  present  danger;  because 
NATO,  as  I  recall  the  treaty,  makes  it 
mandatory  on  all  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  one  of  their  members 
if  it  is  attacked.  So  my  answer  would 
be  in  the  negative.  The  President  could 
not  negate  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
by  declaring  that  the  removal  of  troops 
would  create  a  threat  of  imminent  hos- 
tilities. 

Too  many  Presidents,  too  often — both 
Democrats  and  Republicans — have  de- 
clared national  emergencies  and  things 
of  that  sort.  They  have  been  mythical,  In 
large  part.  They  have  not  been  proved. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  taken 
in  by  questions  of  that  nature,  which 
I  think  raise  hypotheses  which  ohould 
not  and  must  not  exist  in  view  of  the 
War  Powers  Act,  It  applies  to  a  clear 
and  present  danger,  A  declaration  by  a 
Pre.sident  would  not  be  sufficient  unto 
itself, 

Mr.  NUNN,  But  the  War  Pover.s  Act 
was  passed  prior  to  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The.  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
lime? 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the  Sen- 
ator front  Mississippi  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  I  am  going  to  jield  some 
time  to  him  in  a  few  minutes,  anyway. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  submit  that  the  War  Powers  Act 
does  require  a  clear  and  present  danger; 
but  even  if  the  President  were  to  certify 
that,  this  act  would  preclude  him  from 
taking  any  action  unless  it  was  in  breach 
of  this  act — unless  there  is  some  clarify- 
ing language  in  this  act  that  says  It  is 
subject  to  the  War  Powers  Act  and  could 
be  waived  in  the  event  the  President 
found  a  clear  and  present  danger  under 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  just  do  not  agree 
on  the  intent;  but  I  would  assiune  that 
anybody  Interpreting  this  amendment, 
based  on  the  congre.ssional  debate,  would 
have  an  idea  what  the  author  meant, 
and  tliat,  therefore,  it  would  caiTy  some 
weight. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes, and  I  ask  the  Chair  to  notify  me 
when  I  have  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  this  de- 
bate, in  much  the  same  form,  for  several 
years,  which  is  all  right.  I  have  noticed 
that,  at  times,  some  elements  of  the  press 
say  it  is  a  contest  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  That  is  non- 
sense, just  nonsense.  There  Is  no  basis 
whatever  for  that  statement.  These  are 
matters  of  judgment  and  logic  and  eval- 
uation of  situations.  These  amendments 
just  apply  to  the  money  that  Is  author- 
ized in  this  act,  which  is  for  one  fiscal 
year, 

I  bring  that  up  just  to  show  that  this 
is  a  .straitrht,  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  these  matters.  It  makes  no 
difference  which  committee  one  is  a 
member  of. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  for  the  last 
5  years — every  year  since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  chairman  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services — we  have  re- 
duced the  totnl  number  of  persomiel  in 
military  imifoi:n.  During  tliat  period 
tliere  were  a  great  number  of  natural  re- 
ductions, because  of  liie  war  being  wound 
down  and  our  withdrawal,  but  all  the 
time  the  reductions  we  were  making 
were  stoutly  resisted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  services,  up  to  this 
year.  We  have  been  taking  this  prob- 
lem step  by  step  and  we  have  been  mak- 
ing some  progress  each  year.  There  is 
an  altogether  different  picture  now  than 
there  was  a  few  years  ago. 

I  shall  touch  on  the  highlights  and 
other  Senators  can  develop  the  full 
facts  about  the  committee  action  this 
year. 

We  called  for  a  reduction  of  11,000 
military  personnel  in  overseas  head- 
quarters and  noncombat  units.  That  is 
a  target  we  have  been  shooting  at  and 
fnnt  is  tlie  most  vulnerable,  as  I  see  it, 
of  ail  tlic  s'-rvices.  This  reduction  is  fully 
explained  in  the  committee  report  and  is 
included  in  the  overall  committee  re- 
ductions of  49,000  military  and  44,600 
civilian  personnel.  Those  are  reductions 
lo  v/liich  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
referred. 

On  top  of  reductions  made  in  previous 
years,  this  progress  now  and  these  reduc- 
tions that  are  made  mandatorily  are  hav- 
ing an  effect  and  become  more  and  more 
jne.nninsful,  even  though  the  numbers 
niny  be  less  and  less. 

Now  we  have  come  to  what  I  think  is  a 
Ingical.  intelligent,  mandated  reduction 
of  20  percent  of  the  Army  noncombat 
personnel  in  Europe  in  the  next  2  years, 
not  mandated  to  be  done  at  once  or  at 
the  end  of  the  incoming  fiscal  year,  but  in 
an  orderly  way  over  the  next  2  years. 

This  provision  is  aimed  at  causing  a 
major  improvement  in  the  tooth-to-tail 
ratio  in  Europe.  Thus,  the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense  would  be  allowed,  on  a  permis- 
sive basis,  to  replace  these  support  troops 
with  combat  troops.  That  Is  what  we  are 
aiming  at,  after  all.  We  are  aiming  at 
combat  strength.  I  mean  by  that,  Army 
units  with  rifles,  armored  units,  and  ar- 
tillery units,  people  that  fight  on  the 
ground.  That  is  considerable  progress, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  I  thank  Uie  Chair.  1 
will  yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  may  proceed. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  will  be  effective  if  they  be- 
come law  and  they  would  gradually 
swing  this  matter  around. 

We  have  proposed  a  mandated  ceiling 
on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe,  1 
shall  not  go  Into  that  further  at  this  time. 

We  have  also  mandated  a  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  find  and 
propose  actions  to  the  NATO  allies  that 
would  standardiae  weapons  systems  and 
their  support.  This  is  aimed  at  reducing 
overall  NATO  costs  and  improving  con- 
ventional effectiveness  by  eliminating 
the  duplication  and  Inccwopatibility  of 
NATO  weapons  and  support  systems. 
This  is  something  that  has  been  debated 
20  or  25  years.  Those  who  have  looked 
into  this  matter  find  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  in  that  direction.  I  shall 
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have  more  to  say  on  tliis  matter  during 
the  debate. 

But  let  us  not  totally  discount  the  very 
earnest  effort  of  a  great  number  of 
rivtlian  and  military  persormel  who  have 
labored  long  and  hard  on  this  effort  to 
get  something  in  the  way  of  agreement 
v.ith  the  Soviets  to  have  a  multilateral 
\-.uhdrawal  of  troops  from  Western 
Europe,  from  that  area  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  a  totally  logical  position. 
If  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  reduce 
their  troops,  and  if  we  bring  home  our 
troops  anyway  regardless  of  what  they 
agree  to  or  do  not  agree  to,  we  would 
just  blow  up  the  whole  thing. 

This  is  not  someone's  fantasy.  It  has 
been  worked  on.  I  remember  standing 
here  2  years  ago  and  reading  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  about 
lus  efforts  in  this  field  to  get  these  mutual 
balanced  reductions.  I  thought  then  that 
it  was  a  mighty  dark  page  that  that  let- 
ter was  wiltten  on  so  far  as  any  reason- 
able chance  of  getting  something  done 
was  concerned,  but  I  accepted  his  efforts. 
Now,  2  years  later,  progress  has  been 
made.  At  least  we  have  been  at  the  table 
talking  about  this  matter.  It  took  a  whole 
year  last  year  to  get  agreement  on  the 
agenda  tliat  was  going  to  be  discussed. 

I  do  not  talk  with  these  military  men 
often,  but  I  do  come  in  contact  with 
them,  and  I  can  recognize  a  person  who 
has  ability,  whether  he  is  in  uniform 
or  out  of  miiform.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
over  there  representing  us  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  I  have  found  in  Gov- 
ernment anywhere.  He  is  frank,  honest, 
logical,  and  forthright.  I  just  happened 
to  come  upon  him  and  I  had  a  delightful 
conversation  with  him  about  his  ap- 
praisal. He  was  the  one  who  helped  with 
the  agenda  to  which  I  have  refeiTed.  He 
is  a  military  man.  Some  say  that  the 
military  man  does  not  want  any  reduc- 
tions to  come  out  of  the  conference.  I  do 
not  say  that.  But  he  wants  something  in 
return. 

Later  I  shall  refer  to  what  former  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Army  Resor  said.  He  is  now 
there  on  these  MBFR  negotiations,  I 
found  him  to  be  an  honest  and  forth- 
right man.  So  we  are  legislating  here  in 
an  atmosphere  In  which  these  activities 
are  going  on.  There  is  a  program  under 
discussion  with  respect  to  reductions  and 
so  these  conferences  are  accomplishing 
something. 

Right  down  to  the  very  last  it  was  said 
by  many  people  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
was  throwing  away  his  time  over  there 
in  the  Mideast  for  30  days,  neglecting 
things  at  home.  Before  the  agreement 
last  week,  predictions  were  that  the 
whole  thing  had  blown  up,  and  I  think 
maybe  he  thought  so  himself  for  a  while. 
But  progress  was  made.  These  things 
come  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  As  long 
as  we  are  trying,  we  are  making  some 
progre-ss. 

I  hope  tlie  Senate  will  see  fit  to  take 
these  steps  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, for  which  we  will  fight  in  con- 
ference, and  which  I  believe  the  confer- 
ees will  accept.  I  know  I  will  have  no  pa- 
tience at  all  with  anyone — militai-y  or 
nonmilitary — who  comes  in  and  tries  to 
lobby  that  the  confei'ees  for  the  Senate 
abandoned  the  position  the  Senate  may 
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adopt  here,  whether  it  goes  tiie  way  I 
want  it  to  go  or  the  otlier  way. 

I  am  going  to  jield  some  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Last  November 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  expressed  an 
interest  in  going  to  Europe  and  getting 
into  this  matter  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
I  will  not  speak  for  him,  I  think  he 
thought  then  he  could  recommend  a  lot 
of  reductions, 

•Well."  I  said,  "I  am  not  going  to 
auvpe  for  you  to  go 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  STENNIS,  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
iiie.  "But  I  want  you  to  go  to  represent 
me,  because  I  can't  go,"  I  said,  "and  then 
I  want  you  to  go  on  your  own,  too." 

He  did,  and  he  worked  hard,  as  he 
always  does,  and  he  has  develop>ed  some 
thoughts,  some  facts  and  figures.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  amendments  I  have 
alluded  to  that  the  committee  adopted 
on  the  thorny  subject.  I  want  to  yield 
him  time  now,  I  checked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  and  he  is 
ready  to  let  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
speak  on  his  time, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks for  the  time  l)eing.  I  suggest  the 
ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  now  25  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  he  may  use,  and  if  he  does  not  use  it, 
I  ask  him  to  yield  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  1 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  must  rise 
to  oppose  the  proposals  offered  today  to 
make  major  reductions  in  oui-  overseas 
troop  levels. 

Senator  Stennis  asked  me  last  fall  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  NATO  for  the 
committee  and  for  him  personally,  and 
I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this 
subject.  I  agree  with  many  of  the  frus- 
trations expressed  by  Senator  Mansfield. 
but  I  do  not  come  to  tlie  same  conclusions 
for  many  reasons,  and  that  is  what  I 
would  like  to  discuss  here  for  a  few  mo- 
ments this  morning. 

I  oppose  this  reduction,  because  I  see 
no  way  the  Defense  Department  can 
meet  such  a  mandate  without  making  a 
serious  unilateral  reduction  in  our  con- 
ventional forces  supporting  NATO.  And  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  any  such  cut 
at  this  time,  as  Secretary  Kissinger  re- 
cently noted,  "would  be  useful  to  no  one 
but  the  Soviets." 

I  recognize  that  these  amendments 
purport  to  be  directed  not  at  NATO  but 
at  our  overseas  presence  In  general  and 
that  they  profess  to  leave  it  to  DOD  to 
decide  just  where  the  cuts  sliould  be 
made.  However,  when  we  recall  that  well 
over  half  of  our  overseas  forees  are  in 
the  NATO  area,  we  cannot  in  candor  e.x- 
pect  that  our  Government  can.  practi- 


cally or  politically,  limit  such  a  major  re- 
duction to  the  lesser  number  of  troops  in 
other  areas. 

The  proposals  for  an  o\erseas  troop 
cut  are  not  simply  a  question  of  numbers. 
They  invoUe  far-reaching  consequence.s 
affecting  fundamental  interests. 

In  terms  of  the  optioi^s  we  have,  it  is 
clear  tiiat  tiie  essential  question  before 
the  Senate  today  is  really  whether  we 
should  seriously  trj-  to  make  NATO  work 
or  whether  we  should  wash  our  hands  of 
these  difficult  problems  and  begin  to 
withdraw  our  forces  unilaterally, 

I  believe  Senator  Mansfield  made  it 
very  plain,  I  think  this  is  a  question  of 
judgment,  but  I  think  he  made  it  very 
plain  he  does  not  see  any  hope  of  any  re- 
duction under  the  mutual  reduction  in 
forces  talks.  This  differs  from  what  Am- 
bassador Resor  and  Bruce  Clark  have 
said,  I  can  say  they  do  not  share  that 
pc-simism, 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  a  result  of  the  mutual 
reduction  in  forces  talks,  but  I  would 
like  to  present  the  view  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  just  how  many  troops  we 
would  like  to  bring  hc«ne.  I  myself  would 
like  to  brins  home  the  troops.  The  ques- 
tion is  much  broader  and  involves  such 
things  as  the  level  of  the  tension  in 
Europe,  the  danger  of  tactical  nuclear 
war  on  the  East- West  border,  and  what 
would  be  the  status  of  our  dependent.^ 
who  are  going  to  remain  there, 

I  do  not  think  that  Senator  M.\ns- 
FiELD.  Senator  Humphrey.  Senator 
Cranston,  or  anyone  else  says  we  are 
poing  to  bring  all  the  troops  home,  I 
have  not  heard  them  say  that, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wi'.l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  NUNN,  I  am  elad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  keep  our  troops  in 
Europe  permanently? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  do  not,  I  made 
it  plain,  and  the  committee  report  I 
think  made  it  plain,  that  we  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  NATO  Is  restructured 
not  only  in  mUitai-y  strength  but  eco- 
nomically. The  Jackson-Nunn  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  the  Senator  sup- 
ported last  year,  is  going  a  long  way,  al- 
though not  as  far  as  I  would  like  it  to 
go.  So  It  is  correcting  one  of  our  basic 
inequities  in  NATO,  and  that  is  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  just  a  minute.  Let  me 
finish  my  answer. 

But  I  do  submit  we  have  two  chances 
of  withdrawing  troops  on  a  rational  basis. 
One  is  through  the  mutual  force  reduc- 
tion talks.  If  that  does  not  work— and  I 
do  not  know  the  magic  number  of  days 
or  months  it  wiU  take — then  I  think  we 
ought  to  sit  down  with  our  allies  and 
negotiate,  and  even  if  we  carnot  come  to 
an  asneement,  negotiate,  as  far  as  the 
level  of  support  they  are  willing  to  com- 
mit over  a  period  of  time  is  concerned, 
wliich  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
replace  the  forces  we  withdiaw.  so  the 
wlthdi-awal  does  not  leave  NATO — and 
thLs  is  an  extremely  important  point — 
w  ithout  adequate  forces. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  still  soing  to  hiue 
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150,000  or  175.000  troops.  We 
going  to  have  100,000  dependent 
still  going  to  have  hundred.s  of 
of  American  tourists.  We  are 
have  a  substantial  business 
there.  I  do  think  if  that 
the  nuclear  tripwire  that  soKe 
talk  about — and  I  do  not 
entirely — is  going  to  become  a 
ing  prophecy,  and  we  are  goitig 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  becon^e 
1.  the  No.  2,  and  the  No.  3 
Europe,  because  we  are  not 
able  to  maintain  a  conventionsjl 
if  the  United  States  uniiatei 
draws  125,000  troops. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
connection,  not  just  the  questio^i 
withdrawal,  but,  more  impor 
is  going  to  be  the  danger  to 
to  the  world  of   nuclear   war 
.should  be  any  kind  of  altercation 
ing  out  in  Eui'ope.  When  we 
ter  conventionally,  when  we 
fend  conventionally,  tliat  leaves 
recoui'se  to  tactical  nuclear 

I  do  not  believe  this  body  has 
examined  that  question.  I  will 
with  the  Senator  from  Mont 
Mansfield)  tliat  this  is  one  of 
tial  reasons  wliy  I  am  opposed 
eral  withdrawal  at  this  time. 
not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
years  to  come,  to  continue  tc 
NATO  to  the  extent  we  have  in 
and  I  believe  I  have  made  thai 
very,  very  clear  to  our  allies  and 
one  I  have  talked  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The 
ferred  to  the  Jackson-Nimn 
and  I  am  pleased  that  that 
was  adopted,  but  the  Senator 
there  last  fall  and  was 
the  results  of  the  Jackson-Nuni 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  I  said  thi ' 
ment  is  not  working  as  well  as 
like  to  see  it  work,  but  it  is 
stantlal  good  in  terms  of  offset 
we  had  not  had  a  report.  In 
fall  the  Jackson  amendment 
come  law.  It  did  not  become 
late  in  the  fall.  I  was  there  in 
A  German-American  bilatei-al 
had  not  been  negotiated.  In 
negotiated  and  finalized  in 
year.  So  the  Senator  from  Geojr 
no  way  of  gauging  the  result; 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment  las' 
has  not  produced  a  lOO-per 
but  it  has  produced  a  75-per 
brought  about  by  the  bilateral  a 
with  Germany. 

I  had  a  conversation  this  w 
people  from  other,  smaller  NAT  O 
tries.  They  are  trying  to  deci  le 
French  or  American  fighter  planp 
the    factors    which    is 
choice  is  the  Jaokson-Nunn 
I  do  not  know  what  their  decisit)n 
ing  to  be,  but  If  they  should 
our  plane,  it  could  mean  $^2 
ing  into  our  counti-y  over  several 

So  the  amendment  is  making 
tlal  progress.  But  I  am  not  goinb 
tend  I  am  satisfied  this  morning 
amoimt  of  contribution  our 
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are  still    making,  because  I  am  not  satisfied,  and  I 
.  We  ar«    think   the  record  very  clearly  reflects 
t  housands     that. 

going  to        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
irjvestment     yield? 

then        Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
people        Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  Germans 
with  it    still  purchasing  U.S.  bonds  on  which  we 
fulfill-    pay  interest  as  part  of  the  offset  agree- 
to  see    ment? 
the  No.         Mr.  NUNN.  One  of  the  principal  paits 
c^fense  in    of  the  offset  agreement  is  the  German 
to  be    purchase  of  U.S.  bonds  at  a  highly  sub- 
defense     .sidized  inteiest  rate.  I  believe  the  level  is 
with-     around  2  or  2.5  percent,  which  is  about 
6  to  6.5  percent  under  the  current  mar- 
ket, which  means  that  that  is  a  direct 
subsidy  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
v.ith  the  way  the  bond  agreement  has 
been  arranged  in  the  pa.st.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can.  on  the  one  hand,  count  on 
the  bonds  coming  in  as  a  complete  off.set 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  not  count  them 
vhen  they  are  paid  back. 

I  have  raised  that  point  with  the  State 
Department,  the  Defense  Depai'tment, 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  a  number  of  questions 
that  the  Senate  and  Congress  must  an- 
swer. I  kivjw  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  going  to  be  interested  in  the  pi'ecise 
way  x\\cy  compute  this  offset,  because  it 
i.';  a  very  complex  kind  of  computation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  a  gim- 
mick. We  have,  over  the  pa.st  decade,  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsidized  the 
retention  of  British  troops,  the  so-called 
Army  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  and  we 
probably  have  done  it  for  other  countries 
a<;  w-ell. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact, 
.speaking  of  unilateral  cuts,  that  the 
British  are  pondering  military  cuts  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Star-News  under  date 
of  May  11,  1974,  including  the  Anny  of 
the  Rhine? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  pre- 
cisely. I  do  know  England  has  some  veiT 
serious  economic  problems. 

I  talked  at  length  with  some  of  the 
British  representatives,  particularly  in 
the  NATO  conferences,  and  they  recog- 
nized the  results  that  would  occur  if  they 
did  unilaterally  withdraw.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  are  going  to  do  any  with- 
drawing or  not,  but  I  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  that,  just  as  I  am  opposed  to 
the  American  position.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  base  our  long-range  national  se- 
curity Interests  and  the  security  inter- 
ests of  NATO  on  what  may  or  may  not 
be  the  subject  of  some  speculation  in 
England  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  really  makes  little 
difference  whether  we  oppose  what  the 
British  do.  It  is  what  we  do  om'selves,  be- 
cause what  the  British  or  the  other  na- 
am^ndment.    tions,  including  Canada,  do  as  sovereign 
is  go-    nations,  they  do  within  the  confines  of 
)urchase    tlieir  sovereignty  and  their  independence, 
bllljon  com-        Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  submit  to  the  Sen- 
years,        ator  that  I  think  Britain  Is  a  great  ally 
substan-     and  has  been  a  mainstay  in  NATO  for  a 
to  pre-     long  time.  I  do  not  think,  whatever  they 
with  the    do,  that  their  action  would  have  the  kind 
fillies  are    of  fundamental  repercu.sslons  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
that  withdrawal  by  the  Americans  would. 

Of  course,  the  British  role  is  very  im- 
portant and  will  continue  to  be  very  im- 
portant. But  the  mutual  balanced  force 
reduction  talks  are  not  likely  to  hinge  on 
whether  or  not  Britain  withdraws  a  few 
troops  from  NATO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  men- 
r.oned  infiation:  that  Britain  is  under- 
going an  inflationary  difficulty  at  the 
present  time.  That  is  true.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Inflationary  rate 
is  just  about  the  same  in  both  our  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time.  So  are  we  not 
undergoing  an  inflationary  rate?  Are  not 
our  costs  increasing?  Is  not  our  bm-den 
becoming  heavier?  Are  we  not  shoulder- 
ing too  much  at  this  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agi-ee  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  serious  economic 
problems.  I  also  think  the  Senator  has 
this  year  made  a  very  candid  change 
from  his  previous  year's  approach  on  this 
matter,  because  in  the  past  we  were 
debating  over  and  over  and  over  again, 
hour  after  hour,  the  total  savings  that 
were  going  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  by  bringing  home  troops, 
when  the  actual  facts  are  that  bringing 
home  troops  does  not  save  much  money 
at  all. 

It  does  save  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. But  what  really  has  to  happen  to 
save  the  money  is  to  take  these  troops 
out  of  the  service  entirely.  I  think  that 
being  a  Senator,  I  have  had  this  hit  me 
four-square  this  year.  We  have  that 
question  before  us,  because  bringing 
home  American  troops  from  overseas 
does  not  save  budgetary  costs,  or,  to  the 
extent  that  it  does,  it  is  very  small. 

We  would  have  to  take  them  out  en- 
tirely, and  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  this  issue  on  a  head-on,  frank, 
candid  basis  now,  I  believe  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  addressed. 

The  committee  has  already  cut  2  per- 
cent across  the  board.  I  believe  it  is  going 
to  come  to  49,000  or  50,000  troops. 

A&  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  would  take  out  about  125,000 
troops.  The  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong  on  this,  but  about  75,000  troops 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  U.S.  active 
duty  force  beyond  the  number  cut  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right:  49,000 
which  the  committee  has  cut  and  76,000 
wliich  would  be  included  in  the  125,000. 

But  the  Senator  has  mentioned  the 
question  of  costs.  It  is  true  that  has  been 
a  factor.  But,  frankly,  I  have  never  been 
interested  in  the  casts  per  se.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  economics  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  interested  in  a  principle,  and 
sometimes  a  politician  does  have  a  prin- 
ciple. But  I  think  30  years — almost  30 
years — after  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  for  us  to  maintain  in  excess  of  300,- 
000  troops  and  in  excess  of  225,000  de- 
pendents in  Western  Europe  is  going  far 
beyond  any  responsibilities  which  we 
might  have  had  when  Senator  Taft  made 
his  prophetic  declaration  in  1951. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  who  is  a  student  of 
military  history,  but  I  do  think  that  the 
right  place;  the  i-ight  time  and  the  right 
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way  to  do  it  is  through  congressional  ac- 
tion. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
sajing  before  we  had  this  dialog,  I  think 
the  alliance  faces  many  critical  problems 
and  deficiencies.  But  it  is  also  my  firm 
opinion  that  a  strong  alliance  is  vital — ^is 
still  vital — to  U.S.  security,  and  there  is 
a  wide  consensus  that,  with  a  determined 
effort,  NATO  can  be  restored  to  a  new 
footing  responsive  to  the  realities  of 
today. 

As  I  frankly  said  to  the  Senator,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  NATO.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied we  are  doing  all  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  our  own  conventional  forces. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
funds  and  troops  and  support  our  allies 
are  making.  But  I  think  the  Senate  must 
today  face  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  try  to  correct  these  deficien- 
cies, as  the  committee  legislation  has 
done,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  with- 
draw unilaterally  and  terminate  any 
possibility  of  having  successful  negotia- 
tions. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  withdrawing  everybody  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  question  of  withdrawing 
partially  under  this  amendment;  and  if 
we  do  this,  those  who  remain  are  going 
to  be  in  much  greater  hazard  because  we 
will  not  have,  and  NATO  will  not  have, 
a  strong  conventional  detenent.  I  believe, 
therefore,  we  will  have  to  turn  to  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  very  quickly  in  any  kind 
of  confrontation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  at  this 
point  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Montana  sub- 
mitted his  first  resolution  to  withdraw 
some  people  from  Western  Europe  and 
other  places,  I  believe  I  was  the  first 
Republican  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  that.  I 
suspect  we  were  doing  It  for  different 
reasons.  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana — and  I  am  not  sure  of  this — 
felt  there  was  not  nearly  the  risk  that  I 
thought  there  was. 

I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  because  I  be- 
lieved that,  we  having  been  there  for  25 
years.  It  was  tine  for  the  European  coun- 
tries to  do  more  for  their  owm  defense 
instead  of  actmg  as  neutralists,  as  they 
have  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  a 
variety  of  other  places  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. 

Despite  that  fact.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  by  putting 
this  into  law-,  is,  in  fact,  sajing  that  we, 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  If  they  should  adopt 
that  position,  are  really  acting  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and/or  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  clearly  gives  those 
the  right  to  deteimine  where  troops 
ought  to  be  stationed  in  order  to  defend 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

For  us  to  try  to  take  that  away  from 
their  control  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
disaster.  It  would  not  take  us  very  long 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  where 
each  person  just  liked  the  partictilar  area 
he  was  involved  with,  and  would  have 


an  isolation-type  position,  which  I  am 
against,  as  I  gather  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  against. 

So  I  would,  under  those  ciicumstances, 
even  though  I  was  the  original  Repub- 
lican sponsor  of  the  resolution  when  it 
was  the  sense  of  Congi-ess,  vote  against 
the  Mansfield  amendment  today.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think.  In  view  of  this  de- 
bate, that  we  are  capable  of  being  either 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
or  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  military 
branches,  nor  do  I  think  we  are  capable 
of  having  the  necessary  Information  on 
a  day-by-day  basis  so  that  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  namely  the  President, 
regardless  of  who  he  Is,  can  be  second- 
guessed  by  Congi'ess. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  not  be  sup- 
porting the  Mansfield  amendment,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
given  us  a  very  graphic  and  good  ac- 
count of  the  situation  in  Europe. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  point.  We  are  getting  down  to 
real  reasons  today.  I  think  we  should  look 
at  the  issues  squarely. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  provides  that  we  have  to  get 
125,000  troops  out  of  the  Armed  Forces 
entirely,  so  we  are  facing  a  vote  today  to 
cut  the  American  forces  to  the  greatest 
extent  since  the  Korean  war.  That  is 
one  point. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
also  been  vei-y  candid  this  morning  In 
saying  he  has  very  little  confidence  in  the 
mutual  balanced  force  reduction  talks. 
That  is  an  Important  matter,  too.  I  have 
already  made  the  point  that,  if  the  Mans- 
field amendment  Is  defeated  the  success 
in  MBFR  talks  would  not  necessarily 
occur;  what  I  do  say,  and  what  I  think 
the  Senate  has  to  confront  today.  Is  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  mutually 
balanced  foi"ce  reduction  talks  if  we  do 
pass  the  Mansfield  amendment. 

So  we  liave  to  decide  whether  the  Sen- 
ate has  any  confidence  in  the  mutual 
balanced  force  reduction  talks.  We  also 
have  to  decide  whether  the  Senate  wants 
to  go  beyond  what  the  committee  felt 
was  prudent  in  terms  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  and  whether  to  add  another 
75,000  people  to  be  taken  out  of  sei-vice. 

TTiose  are  the  two  points,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  are  right  down  to  them  now. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
express  what  the  committee  has  done 
positively  to  deal  with  some  of  the  frus- 
trations which  are  legitimate,  as  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  has  pointed  out. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  to  realize 
that  a  policy  relying  primarily  on  nuclear 
deterrence  and  defense  to  conventional 
attack  Is  no  longer  viable.  The  willingness 
of  any  American  leader  to  unleash  nu- 
clear arms  against  a  limited  conventional 
attack  would  be  In  serious  doubt  with 
success  by  no  means  assured  and  the  risks 
of  escalation  virtually  imcontrollable. 
Deterrence  and  defense  simply  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  a  nuclear  umbrella  alone. 
Second,  NATO's  conventional  Inferior- 
ity is  neither  clear  nor  necessary.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  taken  the  lead  in 
demonstrating  that  Soviet  advantages  in 
conventional  forces  and  arms  are  sub- 


stantially offset  by  compensating  NATO 
advantages  in  defense  such  as  tactical 
air  superiority,  extensive  anti-tank  capa- 
bilities and  other  advanced  arms  which 
were  well  proven  in  the  Middle  East  war. 
With  better  organization,  greater  coordi- 
nation, streamlining  and  some  change  in 
doctrine,  NATO  can  establish  a  solid  con- 
ventional defense  and  deterrence  essen- 
tially within  present  resource  levels.  I  be- 
lieve this  realization  Is  finally  beginning 
to  strike  home  to  our  allies  and  that  pros- 
pects are  excellent  for  real  Improvements. 

To  encourage  this  process,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  three  amendments  which  are  In 
the  procurement  bill.  They  are  aimed  at 
making  NATO  work.  I  explained  these 
amendments  In  detail  earlier  in  this  de- 
bate, but  brlefiy: 

The  first  amendment  requires  a  20- 
percent  reduction  In  U.S.  suwwrt  troop.s 
in  Europe  over  2  years.  Involving  about 
23.000  troops  and  would  allow  but  not  re- 
quire corresponding  Increases  in  combat 
forces.  This  amendment  would  reduce 
the  top  heavy  support  structure  of  our 
forces  and  permit  a  substantial  increase 
in  combat  capability  with  no  Increase  in 
costs. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  E>oint  out 
the  differences  between  this  amendment, 
wiiich  is  In  the  bill,  and  the  amend- 
ment we  will  be  voting  on  today. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  can  add  back  com- 
bat troops  In  the  place  of  the  supply 
troops  that  are  not  in  the  sei-vice.  That 
is  extremely  important  from  a  MBFR 
point  of  view,  and  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  having  any  kind  of  strength  and 
conventional  capability. 

I  also  want  to  make  another  point: 
I  did  not  realize  until  this  morning,  in 
examining  carefully  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  entirely  compatible  with  the  War 
Powers  Act  which  we  passed.  The  lan- 
guage makes  it  very  plain,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  that  this  amendment  doe^ 
not  put  any  ceiling  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment— and  I  do  not  know  about  the 
other  amendments  that  may  be  offered— 
to  my  mind.  In  my  legal  interpretation 
would  preclude  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  putting  any  addi- 
tional combat  troops  in  any  area  in  the 
world  where  there  were  Imminent  hos- 
tilities, or  even  an  outbreak  of  war,  with- 
out another  act  of  Congress. 

We  debated  the  War  Powei-s  Act  long 
and  hard  last  year,  and  I  voted  for  it: 
but  I  believe  the  Mansfield  amendment 
as  now  proposed  and  written  would  be  a 
drastic  extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
that  I  do  not  really  believe  the  Senate 
should  agree  to. 

As  to  the  other  tw  o  amendments  in  the 
bill  that  I  tlilnk  are  also  important,  the 
second  amendment  would  impose  a  legis- 
lative celling  on  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Euiope  and  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  make  a  real  review 
of  our  nuclear  policy  and  posture  in 
Europe  and  the  possibilities  for  reducing 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  that  have  acciunulated 
there  over  the  years.  This  amendment 
would  assure  that  our  tactical  nuclear 
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posture  is  consistent  with  a  prtDper 
pimsis  on  conventional  defens( 
duce  any  chance  of  unnecessaf  y 
advertent  nuclear  combat.  It 
tain  the  ability  to  employ  these 
"as  soon  as  necessai-y"  as  oui 
plans  provide,  but  would  emphi  isize 
they  should  be  held  back  "as  laie 
sible." 

I  believe  we  have  not  updated  our  tac 
tical  nuclear  policy  in  the  light  )f  events, 
and  that  this  legislation  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Congress,  and  also 
to  the  Department  of  Defens;,  in  re- 
assessing oui-  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe. 

The  third  amendment  is  ilnportant 
from  an  economy  point  of  view.  Recently 
a  German  general  retiring  J  rom  the 
NATO  structure  made  the  comr  lent  that 
50  percent  of  the  total  researcl:  and  de- 
velopment funds  expended  by  t  le 
bers  of  the  NATO  alliance  ai-p 
because  of  duplication.  This 
Is  directed  at  that  point.  It  re^ii- 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
possible  to  improve 
within  NATO.  It  is  directed  at 
be  the  greatest  source  of  wast( 
eflQciency  in  NATO  and  would 
increases  in  combat  effettiv 
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economy. 

I  believe  that  these  amendnients 
gether  with  the  Jackson-Nunn 
ment  promise  real  progress  ir 
NATO  on  a  new  footing  and  in 
the  objectives  of  those  who 
substantial  change  in  our 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
consequences  of  a  substantial 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  froir 
While  no  one  can  foresee  the  fui  ur 
certainty,    I    think    the    ma  jo; 
quences  of  that  action  are 
dlctable. 

First,  the  mutual  and  balanced 
reduction   negotiations   betw 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  be 
The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  m^ke 
cessions    or    sign    away    opt 
they  can  get  what  they  wan 
by  waiting.  Although  the  MB|Tl 
seem  promising,  success  is  not 
but  failiu-e  can  be  confidently 
if  we  have  unilateral  withdrawal 

Second,  we  would  demoralize 
pean  allies  and  imavoidably  weaken 
own  commitment  to  collective 
In  all  likelihood,  they  would  be 
seek  a  greater  degree  of 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  number  of  our  NATO  allies 
ing  serious  political  instability 
nomic  difficulties.  These  problems 
doubly  difficult,  as  we  ourselv 
positive   defense  efforts.   Despite 
problems,  I  believe  we  are  now 
the  corner  in  collective  action 
NATO  up  to  date.  Unilateral 
will  undo  this  progress  and,  w 
sent  the  Soviets  with  their  nuitiber 
goal — a  divided  and  demoralize*  I 
at  odds  with  the  United  States. 

Third,  we  would  jeopardize 
portaat  economic  and  commer 
tlonslilps    in    Europe.    US 
investment  with  Western  Euri 
leal  to  our  own  well  being.  U 
Investment  in  Western  Europe 
$30  billion,  one-third  of  our 
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total.  U.S.  trade  with  the  European 
community  exceeds  $33  billion  in  1973, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  otu:  worldwide  total. 
The  success  of  international  monetary 
and  trade  arrangements  depends  di- 
rectly on  a  constructive  European  role. 
While  these  relationships  and  our  se- 
curity an-angements  are  not  conditioned 
on  each  other,  they  are  closely  related. 
Our  apparent  abrogation  of  our  under- 
takings in  defense  of  Europe  will  in- 
evitably erode  these  other  vital  ties. 

Fouith,  and  most  critical,  a  reduction 
in  our  conventional  capability  will  make 
the  nuclear  tripwire  prophecy  self- 
fulfilling.  With  no  prospect  left  of  a 
realistic  conventional  defense,  we  lower 
the  nuclear  response  to  a  hair-trigger  in 
an  unsteady  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
an  alarmist  or  to  say  that  the  Soviets 
are  simply  waiting  to  attack,  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  altercation  or  serious 
instability  along  the  German  frontier 
would  create  immediate  pressure  for  the 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  With 
a  large  unilateral  withdrawal,  we  would 
have  no  other  way  to  meet  a  con- 
ventional military  adventure  or  mis- 
adventui-e  without  making  substantial 
concessions. 

Finally,  reducing  our  troop  level  will 
have  little  impact  on  om*  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  If  the  Jackson-Nunn  nego- 
tiations are  successful,  we  will  have  ob- 
tained a  full  offset  of  this  deficit.  Any 
foreign  exchange  gains  from  bringing 
home  troops  would  in  turn  be  offset  by 
the  losses  which  would  result  from  the 
inevitable  termination  of  the  offset  ar- 
rangements agreed  to.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  there  will  be  no  savings  in 
the  budget  costs  of  these  troops  from 
bringing  them  home  unless,  and  until 
these  troops  are  also  deactivated. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  think  of 
NATO  today,  I  am  reminded  of  the  story 
of  the  preacher  who  asked  his  congi-ega- 
tion  one  Sunday  if  any  among  them 
could  honestly  say  that  he  had  no  en- 
emies in  the  world.  The  preacher  was 
surprised  when  one  crusty  old  codger 
called  out  from  the  back  of  the  church, 
"I  ain't."  The  preacher  said  to  the  old 
fellow  that  he  was  sm-e  his  experience 
would  be  a  great  example  to  the  other 
parishioners  and  he  asked  him  to  tell 
them  how  it  was  he  could  say  that  he 
had  not  one  enemy  at  all.  The  old  gen- 
tleman stood  up,  looked  around,  and 
said,  "I  outlived  the  scoundrels." 

There  are  those  who  believe  today  that 
NATO  has  outlived  the  threat  that  got 
it  started  and  that  h£is  kept  it  going. 
They  contend  that  with  the  economic 
strength  of  Europe  and  the  atmosphere 
of  detente,  we  can  now  reduce  and  relax 
our  defenses.  They  would,  in  effect,  take 
the  "O"  or  Organization  out  of  NATO 
and  rely  on  the  treaty  alone  for  deter- 
rence. 

I  trust  there  are  few  in  the  Senate 
who  subscribe  to  tliis  view.  Soviet  actions 
during  the  Yom  Kippur  war  in  support- 
ing Arab  aggression  and  in  threatening 
imilateral  intervention  have  put  to  bed 
any  hope  that  detente  might  be  a  substi- 
tute for  deterrence.  With  these  signals 
in  mind,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  weigh  the  consequences  for  the 
United  States  which  would  follow  if  a 


meat  ax  U.S.  troop  cut  should  dismember 
NATO  and  with  it  our  vital  capacity  for 
a  conventional  forward  defense  in 
Europe. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments when  considered  in  light  of  the 
progress  being  made  imder  Jackson- 
Nunn  and  the  prospects  in  MBFR  prom- 
ise substantial  success  in  placing  NATO 
on  a  firm  footing  that  responds  to  cur- 
rent realities.  I  believe  these  measures 
can  substantially  lower  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  in  manpower  and  money 
without  lowering  our  guard  and  without 
lowering  the  nuclear  threshold. 

To  my  mind,  the  Committee  amend- 
ments represent  the  kind  of  positive 
leadership  in  national  policy  which  Con- 
gress should  assert  instead  of  the  kind 
of  negative  knee-jerk  reaction  to  execu- 
tive Inertia  that  we  are  all  too  often 
forced  to  settle  for.  I  ask  only  that  the 
positive  approach  of  the  committee  be 
given  a  chance  to  make  NATO  work  be- 
fore we  risk  irrevocably  writing  off  25 
years  of  solid  NATO  success. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  thank  and  again  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  some 
very  vital  work  that  has  been  very  highly 
productive  for  our  committee  and  for  this 
bill.  I  believe  those  amendments  that  he 
is  responsible  for,  that  he  has  just  de- 
scribed, will  prevail  here  today  as  a  part 
of  this  bill;  I  am  sure  they  will  prevail 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  they  will 
have  very  fine  prospects,  due  to  their 
great  strength  and  soimdness,  to  prevail 
in  conference,  though  I  never  promise 
nor  predict  flatly  what  the  conference 
may  decide,  because  it  is  an  official  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  together. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  thank  him 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  begin  my  talk,  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  also 
for  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  a  worldwide  overseas 
cut  of  125,000  men  could  not  be  absorbed 
by  some  vague  combination  of  closing 
down  insignificant  facilities  and  reducing 
support  troops  and  headquarters  staffs. 
Rather,  it  would  force  us  to  decide  be- 
tween removing  virtually  all  of  our  land- 
based  forces  west  of  Hawaii,  leaving  the 
Seventh  Fleet  alone  to  support  our  pol- 
icy interests  in  the  Pacific,  or  making  a 
major  reduction  in  our  forces  in  Eui'ope. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  would 
represent  a  reversal  of  30  years  of  bipar- 
tisan policy  in  the  Far  East,  and  would 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  countries 
in  that  area  and  on  our  relations  with 
them,  an  effect  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
intends  or  would  want. 

The  argument,  then,  comes  down,  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States  can  or  should  make 
a  substantial  reduction  in  its  troop  com- 
mitments to  Europe, 
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For  at  least  a  decade,  the  argument 
has  been  made  by  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  a  imilateral — and  I  stress 
unilateral — reduction  of  United  States 
forces  in  Europe.  That  argument  is  even 
more  valid  today  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  our  forces  in  Europe  were  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Europe.  That  is  some- 
thing I  feel  many  people  in  this  country 
have  not  recognized — even  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  strategic  judgment,  we 
believe  they  can  contribute  more  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  there  than 
they  could  if  they  were  withdrawn  to 
the  Continental  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  are  better  protected  by  helping 
our  allies  maintain  an  effective  line  of 
defense  in  Europe  than  if  we  weakened 
our  European  forces  by  pulling  back 
these  forces  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  United  States  forces  are  by  no 
means  the  dominant  component  of 
NATO  forces  in  Europe.  They  constitute 
just  over  10  percent  of  the  ground  man- 
power and  about  20  percent  of  the  ships 
and  aircraft. 

Third,  from  a  cost  standpoint,  there 
would  be  no  net  savings.  In  fact,  it  would 
mean  additional  costs,  if  we  withdrew 
our  forces  and  maintained  them  with  the 
capacity  to  reintroduce  them  quickly  in 
an  emergency.  The  additional  cost  would 
be  attributable  to  buying  more  airlift 
to  take  our  men  back  and  more  equip- 
ment would  have  to  be  prepositioned  in 
Europe  for  their  use  when  they  arrived. 

Fourth,  our  forces  in  Europe  are  the 
premium  for  NATO's  vei-y  successful  in- 
surance policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  rode  all  over  Eastern 
Europe  in  World  War  II  and  has  re- 
peatedly used  force  to  maintain  its 
dominance  there  since  then. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  has  developed  enor- 
mous strength  but  Western  Europe  re- 
mains free  and  secure.  In  other  words, 
our  forces  there  in  NATO  and  in  Europe 
have  maintained  the  peace  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

Fifth,  there  is  now  a  good  prospect  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions — 
MBFR  for  short.  Mutual  and  balanced 
force  reduction  talks  are  now  under  way 
in  Vienna. 

If  we  withdraw  U.S.  forces  unilaterally, 
we  would  reduce  the  one  bargaining 
power — and  I  want  to  call  this  especially 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues— we 
would  reduce  the  one  bargaining  consid- 
eration that  has  induced  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  on  this  matter  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  withdrawing 
substantial  U.S.  forces  vvould  force 
greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons. 
In  an  age  of  strategic  parity,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  upset  the  existing 
rough  balance  in  Europe  and  reduce  the 
President's  options  for  dealing  with  pos- 
sible crises  in  Europe.  It  could  be  there 
might  be  some  skirmishes  there.  It  could 
be  possible  that  with  the  conventional 
forces  we  have  there,  we  could  deter  the 
situation  long  enough  for  the  heads  of 
the  nations  to  talk. 


But  if  there  is  no  recourse  but  to  use 
nuclear  weapons,  then  they  could  engage 
not  only  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  war  but  could  engage  the  entire 
world  in  a  war.  So  it  would  seem  the  only 
sensible  course  to  allow  an  option  to  the 
President;  but  we  would  take  away  that 
option  if  v.e  reduced  the  strength  of  our 
NATO  forces  in  Europe  where  they  would 
become  ineffective. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  we  have  been 
relying  upon  to  do  our  negotiating  under 
President  Nixon's  direction,  guidance, 
and  supervision  is  Dr.  Kissinger,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  should  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS".  which  is  dated  June  1, 
1974. 

These  are  Dr.  Kissinger's  words: 

I  feel  compelled  to  caution  that  unilateral 
reductions  at  this  time  could  seriously  un- 
dermine our  efforts  to  achieve  mutual  reduc- 
tions of  forces  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  in  Europe  where  the  bulk  of  our 
overseas  forces  are  located.  As  you  know,  we 
have  already  reduced  our  troops  In  Europe 
by  about  one-fourth,  from  about  400,000  in 
the  early  1960's  to  about  300,000  now.  During 
the  same  period,  Soviet  forces  deployed  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  Increased  by  about  100,- 
000,  from  475,000  in  1962  to  575,000  now.  But 
more  Important,  the  U.S.  troops  In  Western 
Europe  constitute  an  absolutely  essential  ele. 
ment  of  NATO's  military  posture  in  the  Cen- 
tral Region. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  following  that  ex- 
cerpt, he  states  as  follows : 

An  unreciprocated  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
would  remove  Soviet  incentives  to  negotiate 
seriously  since  they  wUl  hardly  pay  a  price 
for  something  that  Is  about  to  be  handed 
them  unilaterally  by  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  makes  sense.  In 
other  words.  Dr.  Kissinger  can  use  this 
force  over  there  that  we  have  and  say 
to  the  Soviets,  "We  will  reduce  our 
forces  if  you  reduce  your  forces."  But  if 
we  already  have  reduced  our  forces,  then 
we  have  lost  our  bargaining  power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  further  down  in 
the  letter  Dr.  Kissinger  makes  this  state- 
ment: 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  a 
reduction  in  United  States  forces  in  Europe 
would  be  destabilizing,  and  would  afford  dis- 
tinct political  advantages  to  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

He  also  makes  this  statement: 
But  any  major  reduction  In  U.S.  forces  in 
South  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines could  seriously  jeopardize  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  more  permanent  structure  of 
peace  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  words  that 
come  from  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Ai-e  we  going  to  take  out  of  his  hands 
the  strength  he  says  he  needs  in  order 
to  get  a  multilateral  or  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion in  forces? 

That  is  what  we  want. 

We  want  both  sides  to  reduce.  We  want 
to  reduce  our  side,  to  save  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  money.  We  want  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  tanks,  planes,  mis- 
siles, rockets,  and  all  the  other  weapons 
of  war.  But  we  want  the  Soviets  also  to 
reduce  their  forces.  We  cannot  afford  to 
I'educe  unless  the  Soviets  also  reduce.  We 


cannot  get  the  Soviets  to  reduce  if  we 
give  away  our  bargaining  power  first  and 
unilaterally  reduce  because,  as  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  said  in  his  letter,  he  would 
lose  his  bargaining  strength. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that 
it  has  bef'n  mentioned  here  something 
about  defense  officials  during  the  day 
prowling  around  the  corridors.  Well,  Mr. 
Prosident.  I  am  glad  to  see  any  defense 
officials  over  here  that  can  shed  any 
light  on  this  situation.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  officials  of  our  Government  come 
to  the  Copitol  and  talk  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  about  matters  affecting 
the  very  survival  of  this  Nation.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill.  We  are 
considering  weapons  that  alTect  the  very 
survival  of  our  Government  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  those  officials  wish  to  come  and  talk  to 
me  and  if  thev  can  enlighten  me  on  sub- 
jects, I  am  delighted  to  have  them  come. 

Something  has  been  said  about  too 
many  admirals  and  generals.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  already  taken 
up  this  matter  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  they  have  agreed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  admirals  and  generals.  We 
will  keep  oversight  with  respect  to  that 
matter.  Under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Stennis,  this  matter  will  be  fol- 
lowed up.  I  believe  he  has  already  given 
some  figures  to  show  some  reductions 
now.  Not  only  have  we  been  after  them 
to  reduce  the  number  of  admirals  and 
generals,  but  also,  we  have  been  after 
them  to  reduce  headquarters  and  convert 
the  cost  of  those  headquarters  into  com- 
bat troops. 

We  have  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  support  troops  to  combat  troops,  and 
for  some  years  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  support 
troops  to  combat  troops,  and  we  are 
working  on  that  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment. No.  1392,  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  set  a  ceiling  on  military 
manpower  effective  December  31, 1975,  at 
2,027,100.  To  explain  this,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  little  chart,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator, 
so  that  Senators  can  see  the  true  picture 
at  a  glance. 

In  other  words,  the  DOD  request  was 
2,152,000,  and  when  we  subtract  from 
that  the  Mansfield  amendment,  2,027,- 
000,  it  shows  a  manpower  cut  of  125,000. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready considered  this  matter.  They  have 
already  acted  on  this  matter;  and  against 
the  thinking  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  manpower.  It  has 
made  a  cut  of  49,000.  We  feel  that  this 
is  sufficient,  but  Senator  Mansfield's 
amendment  would  make  a  76,000  cut  in 
addition  to  the  committee  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  time  when 
our  President  has  been  able  to  get  some 
agreements  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  order  to  preserve  peace,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  there  are  crises  in  the 
world  and  when  we  are  trying  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  multilateral  reduc- 
tions in  armaments,  it  certainly  would 
be  unwise  to  say  to  the  world  that  we  are 
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going  to  reduce  more  than 
Services  Committee  has  already 
Would  that  not  be  a  signal  to 
that   we    were    beginning    to 
Would  that  not  be  a  signal  to 
that  we  were  beginning  to 
from   various   pai-ts   of    the   w 
would  not  work  with  them  to 
pesu:e  in  the  free  world? 

The    second    part    of    the 
amendment  sets  a  ceiling  on 
manpower  overseas,  effective 
31,  1975,  at  312,000.  I  will  explain 
fi  glare. 

We  have  274,000  men  in  Eurt^e 
000  in  the  Pacific,  35,000  in 
Asia,  and  13,000  others,  making 
438,000  overseas.  Under  the 
amendment,  there  would  be  a 
calculate — and  we  have  gone  oter 
figures — of  124.000. 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER 
ator's  20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  shows 
allowed  under  the  Mansfield 
of  312,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr 
the  Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  figure 
000,  but  the  Senator  must  subtrict 
that  the  49,000  which  the  comm  ittee 
self,    reduced;    so,    overall,    tht 
wotild  amount  to  76.000. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  in 
establishing  it.  I  have  already 
that.  I  am  now  explaining  the 
part  of  the  amendment,  about 
seas  part. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  only 
It  does  not  apply  to  domestic 

Mr.  THURMOND.   According 
Senator's  amendment,  he  wouil 
celling  of  2,027,100  in  the  w 
establishment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly, 
Armed  Services  Committee  set 
on  the  basis  of  the  49,000  reducejd 
it  agreed  to  and  reported  In  the 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  DOD 
as  I  explained  earlier,  was  2,152, 
Mansfield  amendment  would 
2,027,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  what  w 
committee  do? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Mansfield 
power  cut  was  125,000.  The  comm 
49,000,  which  leaves  a  76,000  cu ; 
Mansfield  amendment,  in  additio  3 
committee  action.  But  that  woulc 
a  cut  overseas — if  v.e  want  to 
second  part  of  the  amendment 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montfuia 
312,000.  I  believe  he  calculated 
and  we  calculated  312,000. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment , 
not  the  time,  when  our  President 
been  so  successful  in  getting 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  world 
the  world  that  we  are  going  to  weajken 
establishment,  that  we  are  going 
such  reductions  here  that  coul^ 
ardize  further  negotiations  and 
reductions. 

I  hope   the  Senate   will 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expired 
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Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
."lides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob lection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute  without  the  time  being 
charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  69. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
69)  tu  extend  and  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  piu-poses,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
WiLLLAMS,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  ScHVi'EiKER,  Mr.  Beall,  and 
Mr.  Staftord  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commun- 
icated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  RAILROAD  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1970— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commeixe.  The  message 
is  as  follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  third  annual 
report  on  administration  of  the  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  971, 
45  U.S.C.  421  et  seq).  This  report  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  section 


211  of  the  act,  and  covers  the  period 
JanuaiT  1,  1973  through  December  31, 
1973. 

Richard  Nixon- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  militai-y 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorimi  which  I  am  about  to  sug- 
gest be  taken  equally  out  of  both  sides  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  debate  a  military  pro- 
curement bill  at  a  time  when  no  Amer- 
ican troops  are  engaged  in  hostilities 
abroad  and  the  United  States  continues 
to  make  impressive  progress  in  Its  efforts 
to  improve  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
relentless  efforts  of  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  who  seems  to  perform  one  dip- 
lomatic miracle  after  another  to  the 
amazement  of  us  all.  His  most  recent 
achievement  In  prompting  the  conclusion 
of  a  Syrian-Israeli  troop  withdrawal 
agreement  may  be  his  finest  accomplish- 
ment to  date. 

This  agreement,  as  well  as  the  others, 
has  been  concluded  in  an  atmosphere  of 
compromise,  an  atmosphere  which  ren- 
ders even  the  most  insoluble  problems, 
susceptible  to  negotiation.  If  not  resolu- 
tion. It  is  an  atmosphere  commonly 
known  as  detente.  Although  it  behooves 
us  to  perpetuate  this  policy,  it  is  e.ssential 
to  realize  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
policy  Is  based.  It  is  based  largely  upon 
economic  and  military  strength,  in  my 
judgment;  and  we  dangerously  mislead 
ourselves  to  attribute  it  to  anything  else. 
Our  continued  economic  and  military 
strength  apparently  has  convinced  our 
adversaries  of  the  wisdom  of  pursuing 
constructive  diplomatic  and  commercial 
ties  with  the  United  States  rather  than 
dwelling  upon  Irreconcilable  differences. 
They  have  done  so  because  It  Is  In  their 
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own  best  interests,  and  they  can  ill  afford 
to  confront  the  United  States  as  long  as 
we  remain  militarily  their  equal  and  eco- 
nomically their  superior. 

This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  matter 
as  we  debate  the  military  procurement 
bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is,  how 
much  defense  is  necessary  to  maintain 
strategic  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union 
while  not  neglecting  major  domestic 
problems,  including,  of  course,  infiation. 

Chairman  Arthur  Burns  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  said  that  unabated  infla- 
tion could  signal  the  eventual  demise  of 
our  present  form  of  society  in  America; 
and  at  the  risk  of  appearing  alarmist,  I 
find  some  merit  in  that  comment.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  keys  to 
controlling  inflation  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  sky-rocketing  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  this  regard, 
defense  spending  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant. Although  the  percentage  of  Federal 
outlays  spent  on  defense  continues  to  de- 
cline, it  still  accounts  for  almost  6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  and 
over  27  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

This  fact  has  prompted  repeated  leg- 
islative initiatives  to  reduce  defense 
spending  at  every  opportunity,  and  not 
surprisingly,  the  preponderance  of  these 
attempts  have  centered  around  the  most 
visible  weapons  projects.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising simply  because  weapons  are 
easier  to  understand  and  grasp  and 
greater  attention  is  traditionally  devoted 
to  weapons  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  than  to  cer- 
tain other  facets  of  the  defense  budget 
Moreover,  recurring  cost  overruns  and 
frequent  defense  contractor  bungling 
have  tended  to  add  to  the  growing  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  many  to  sub- 
ject weapons  to  the  closest  scnitiny. 

Although  I  generally  commend  these 
efforts  and,  in  fact,  intend  to  pose  some 
questions  of  my  own  regarding  various 
weapons  proposals,  we  must  not  obscure 
what  seems  to  be  clearly  the  single  most 
serious  problem  affecting  the  defense 
budget,  and  eventually  our  defense  pos- 
ture— the  problem  of  manpower. 

Manpower  narrowly  defined  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  defense  budget  accounts  for 
approximately  57  percent  of  all  defense 
outlays.  If  we  include  medical  programs, 
hospital  construction,  et  cetera,  man- 
power consumes  a  phenomenal  66  per- 
cent. In  the  past  20  years,  manpower  has 
accoimted  for  93  percent  of  the  increases 
in  defense  spending  and  96.4  percent  in 
the  past  10  years.  Moreover,  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come. 

Military  retirement  pay  is  a  devastat- 
ing example.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  approximately  1  million  individuals 
on  military  retirement  rolls  costing  about 
$5  billion  per  year,  not  including  the 
cost  of  any  recomputation.  By  the  year 
2000,  there  will  be  approximately  2  mil- 
lion retirees  with  an  annual  cost  in  ex- 
cess of  $30  billion;  and  given  reason- 
able pay  and  price  increases,  the  Govern- 
ment will  disburse  between  now  and  fis- 
cal year  2000 — only  25  years — over  $400 
billion  in  military  retired  pay.  The  gov- 
ernment's unfimded  liability  for  military 
retirement  alone  is  already  $137  billion 
which  means  that  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  we  could  be  spending  as  much  on 


retirement  annually  as  we  do  for  all  mili- 
tary research  and  development  efforts. 

The  tragedy  of  it  is  that  no  real  solu- 
tions are  In  sight  for  coming  to  grips  with 
various  aspects  of  the  militarj'  manpower 
problem,  and  there  will  not  be  any  real 
piogress  in  this  regard  until  manpower 
is  given  the  same  attention  as  weapons 
proposals.  For  these  reasons.  Senator 
Bentsen  and  I  proposed  and  gained 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  last  year  creating 
a  seven-member  Defense  Manpower 
Commission. 

Since  that  time,  the  Commission  has 
been  formally  appointed  and  has  selected 
the  very  able  Curtis  Tarr  as  its  Chair- 
man. Their  task  is  both  ambitious  and 
awesome,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
in  the  Congress  are  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive and  objective  accounting  of  the 
problem  as  it  presently  exists  and  is  like- 
ly to  exist  In  the  future. 

Moreover,  I  would  uige  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  "beefing  up"  our  own 
capability  in  this  regard.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  respective  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, nor  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  they  cannot  match  the  re- 
sources of  the  Pentagon  In  the  manpower 
area.  Indeed,  they  should  not  even  try. 
However,  it  might  be  beneficial  to  con- 
sider devoting  greater  attention  to  man- 
power within  the  committees,  whether 
such  attention  takes  the  form  of  addi- 
tional staff  personnel  or  the  formation  of 
a  special  manpower  subcommittee  so 
that  when  the  Defense  Manpower  Com- 
mission submits  their  periodic  findings, 
the  Congress  is  in  a  better  position  to 
entertain  those  findings  without  having 
to  rely  on  the  Pentagon  for  advice. 

And  finally,  I  would  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  undertake  its 
own  study  of  manpower  requirements 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  mili- 
tary today  and  in  the  future,  for  clearly 
they  are  the  most  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation and,  hopefully,  the  most  inter- 
ested in  reducing  costs.  The  reasons  are 
obvious.  Either  we  gain  control  of  mili- 
tary personnel  costs,  or  face  the  dan- 
gerous prospect  of  gradually  compromis- 
ing our  overall  defense  capability.  It  is 
just  that  simple;  because  if  inflation 
continues,  and  pressure  increases  to  cut 
or  limit  defense  spending,  I  submit  that 
the  Congress  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
eliminate  essential  weapons  systems  or 
impose  strict  personnel  guidelines,  nei- 
ther of  which  are  acceptable  alternatives. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me  10 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator,  and  such  additional  time 
as  he  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
may  want  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  concerning  a  program 
in  which  he  is  very  much  interested,  the 
Sanguine  program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  S.  3000, 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill,  contains  a  $11.4  million  request  for 
research  and  development  of  Project 
Sanguine,  which  has  been  an  ongoing 


program  for  some  years.  This  project, 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Navy,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  matter  of  public  con- 
troversy. Citizens  in  Wisconsin,  Texas. 
Colorado,  and  Michigan  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  possible  environ- 
mental effects  and  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  communications  system  that 
the  Navy  alleges  that,  despite  nuclear 
attack  or  attempts  at  jamming,  will  as- 
sure continued  command  and  control  of 
U.S.  strategic  forces,  particularly  our  at- 
tack submarines. 

To  clarify  the  funding  situation  in  this 
procurement  authorization  bill,  so  that 
evei-yone  understands  what  is  being  au- 
thorized, I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Sei-vices 
Research  Subcommittee  <Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  some  questions. 

First,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
$11.4  million  that  is  requested  is  slated 
for  the  design  validation  phase,  includ- 
ing further  environmental  and  feasibil- 
ity testing.  Not  one  penny  will  be  spent 
on  actual  deployment  or  coiistruction  of 
the  communications  system. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the 
facts? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  NELSON.  Second,  that  at  this 
stage  of  development.  Project  San- 
guine's technical  feasibility  is  still  under- 
going evaluation,  and  neither  the  Navy 
nor  the  committee  has  made  any  com- 
mitment for  construction  and  deploy- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Before  either  the  Navy  or  the  com- 
mittee commits  themselves  to  construc- 
tion of  the  system  several  things  must 
happen.  The  Defense  Systems  Acquisi- 
tions Review  Council  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  April  1975.  The  Council  will  generally 
review  the  program  and  provide  a  status 
report  on  the  site  selection  project.  Then, 
in  July  1976  the  Council  will  meet  again 
to  review  the  site  selection  project  and 
approve  or  reject  recommendations  for 
the  final  system.  If  the  Coimcil  approves 
the  project  then  money  will  be  requested 
from  the  Congress  for  actual  construc- 
tion and  deployment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Before  any  money  for 
actual  construction  is  authorized  by  the 
Senate,  it  is  essential,  that  the  following 
questions  be  answered  definitively  in  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

First.  Have  all  of  the  environmental 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  by 
citizens  in  Wisconsin  and  across  the 
country  and  environmental  experts  been 
adequately  answered? 

Second.  Is  the  system  technically  fea- 
sible? That  is,  does  it  work? 

Third.  Is  it  vital  to  om-  national  de- 
fense? 

Would  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would.  I  would  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  it  Is  clearly  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  no  final  decision  has  been  reached 
on  any  one  of  these  three  matters.  We  do 
not  have  a  final  decision  on  the  question 
of  environmental  implications. 

I  believe  it  ought  to  be  imderstood  that 
when   these   environmental  studies  are 
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completed  scientific  experts 
country  will  have  the  oppor 
evaluate  the  quality  of  the 
come   to   their   own   conclusicjis 
them.  We  will  then  have  the 
both  the  results  of  the  studies 
Navy  has  been  engaged  in 
series  of  contracts  with  univer 
private  contractors,  and  an  i 
scientific  analysis.  In  addition 
studies    on    the    question    of 
Sanguine's  technical  feasibility 
been  made  available  and  it  wil 
whether  or  not  the 
tern  which  is  being  tested 
work. 

When  those  two  issues  are 
Senate  will  then  come  to  the 
whether  or  not — if  the   envir 
studies  showed  there  would 
vironmental  damage,  and  if  the 
feasible — the  system  is  vital  t< 
fense  of  the  United  States.  Is 
rect? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would 
good  friend  f rwn  Wisconsin  tha  ; 
of  his  astuteness  and  because  ol 
interest  in  the  environment,  nol 
U.S.  Navy,  but  the  Department 
fense  and  the  full  Committee 
Services  are  going  to  make 
that  no  damage  will  occur  to 
vironment  in  any  way.  We  are 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Senato : 
associates. 

I  know  the  Senator  from 
also  very  much  concerned 
questions  that  the  Senator  poses 
to  be  thoroughly  debated  and 
I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
and  the  House  before  we  go 

Mr.  NELSON.  Assuming  it 
cally  feasible,  if  there  were — : 
phasize    "if  " — no   environmental 
lems,  we  would  still  have  to 
House    of    Representatives 
Armed  Services  Committee  anc. 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  debaie 
q[uestion  of  whether  or  not  this 
nicatlon  system  is  vital  to  the 
the  United  States,  and  the 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  vote 
gress  before  deployment  of  th(! 
would  commence 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  like 
accommodating  as  I  can.  The 
realizes  that  the  Navy 
program  to  be  vital  to  our 
control  of  our  strategic  weaponry 
think  we  are  on  the  same  grouni  I 
The  Senator  is  interested  in 
certain  that  this  program  is 
to  cause  environmental  damage 
age  to  human  life,  and  all  of 
tors  which  are  of  great  conceifi 
Senator.  We  are  going  to 
with  him,  as  we  already  have, 
read  into  the  Record  at  the 
of  our  little  colloquy  the  amount 
time,  and  effort  that  we  have 
spent,  all  due  to  the  keen 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
ator  from  Wisconsin  in  this, 
come  to  a  decision  on  deploymerjt 
effect  on  the  environmental 
Mr.  KELSOH.  I  understand 
tor  does  agree  that  it  is  a  part  of 
ons  system  that  would  still  have 
the  positive  approval  by  a  vote 
gress  before  it  could  be  deploye< 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Absolutely;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  environmental  question,  I 
raised  that  issue  with  the  Navy  in  1968, 
and  they  began  studies  with  a  very  mod- 
est $125,000  contract.  The  contract  was, 
I  believe,  with  the  Hazelton  Laboratories. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Navy  in  1968  that 
such  a  limited  study  would  be  totally 
inadequate. 

They  have  since  developed  comprehen- 
sive environmental  studies  and,  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  1975,  if  this  authorization  is 
adopted,  will  have  spent  $20,600,000  ^n 
environmental  studies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi*.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  for  just  1  minute. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  conducted  hearings  on  this 
issue.  We  submitted  to  him  25  questions 
that  we  wished  to  have  dealt  with  in  tes- 
timony before  the  committee.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  asked  these 
questions,  which  were  comprehensive, 
and  that  help  compile  139  pages  of  the 
hearing  record — in  part  6  of  the  author- 
ization bill  for  military  procurement. 
The  pages  covered  in  the  hearing  record 
are  pages  3154  through  3157. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  testi- 
mony taken  on  these  25  questions,  which 
went  into  great  detail  on  all  aspects  of 
the  issues  in  which  I  wa.s  interested  hav- 
ing a  record  made. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  We  intend  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
fully  in  the  future. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  having  made 
so  clear,  not  alone  for  our  constituents — 
because  of  their  understandable  con- 
cerns— but  also  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  restraints  and  restrictions 
that  attach  to  S.  3000  as  it  relates  to 
Project  Sangiiine. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  empha- 
sized properly  the  envirormiental  con- 
cern, and  the  ultimate  question  of  mili- 
tary necessity  and  feasibility. 

But  I  ask  explicitly  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  hurt,  harm,  and  Injury  to  hu- 
man life:  Is  it  not  true  that  before  there 
will  be  any  deployment  permitted  of  the 
system  known  as  Sanguine,  Congress,  led 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
would  have  to  have  demonstrated  to  it 
that  there  would  be  absolutely  no  hai-m- 
ful  effect  on  a  human  being  by  the  de- 
ployment of  this  rather  esoteric  system? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator,  that  would,  of 
course,  be  of  the  highest  priority  and 
force  to  indicate  whether  there  were  any 
possible  damage  to  human  life.  The  Sen- 
ator can  rest  assured  on  that. 

If  the  Senator  heard  me  explain  this 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  intend 
to  cooperate  fully  with  his  questions  to 
cooperate  with  him. 
Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  people  of  Wis- 


consin and  elsewhere  w ill  be  made  more 
comfortable  by  reading  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who,  better  than  any  of  us,  understands 
the  enormity  of  the  problem,  and  will 
make  clear  to  the  Navy  the  restraints 
under  which  it  will  operate. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  t>ood 
friend  from  Michifjan.  The  total  funding 
on  the  Sanguine  program  amomits  to 
$86,300,000  through  fiscal  year  1975.  of 
which,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
said,  $20,600,000  has  been  or  will  be  ex- 
pended on  studies  of  various  types. 

I  call  attention  to  tlie  extensive  hear- 
ings appearing  in  the  hearing  record  on 
pages  3135  to  3274;  which  represents  140 
pages  we  devoted  to  hearings  on  April  1 
of  this  year. 

Also,  in  the  committee  report  we  have 
covered  this  on  pages  110  and  111,  which 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  for  the  as- 
surance of  all  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironmental features.  At  the  top  of  page 
111,  the  committee  says: 

The  committee  will  continue  to  closely 
follow  the  progress  of  this  program.  Includ- 
ing, In  particular,  both  technical  feasibility 
and  environmental  aspects  of  the  system. 
In  this  regard,  the  committee  considers  San- 
guine to  be  a  program  of  special  Interest 
and  enjoins  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  keep  the  committee  apprised  of  all  sig- 
nificant problems  or  developments  as  they 
occur. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  From  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  may  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, with  a  limitation  thereon  of  15 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  foi-m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Inoert 
the  following: 

Sec.  — . 

Section  401  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Authorization 
Act,  1974,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "when  his 
enlistment  Is  needed  to  meet  established 
strength  requirements.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  This  amendment  is  being  done  at 
the  request  of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Cal- 
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laway.  I  will  go  into  the  background  mat- 
ter briefly. 

Last  year,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  put  certain  restrictions  in  the 
appropriation  bill  relating  to  overall  high 
school  graduates,  the  number  of  those 
graduates  that  must  be  included  in  serv- 
ice recruitment  totals.  Then  the  House 
authorization  committee,  which  is  the 
House  Ai-med  Services  Committee,  came 
back  with  a  sentence  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  the  1974  supplemental  authori- 
zation bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Notwltlistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  volunteer  for  enlistment  In  the  armed 
services  shall  be  denied  enlistment  solely  be- 
cause of  not  having  a  high  school  diploma. 

That  was  put  in.  as  I  understand  it. 
to  negate  some  of  the  pioblems  that  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Army  were  having 
with  meeting  the  high  school  diploma 
requirement.  That  is  understandable, 
and  I  am  not  getting  into  the  merits  of 
either  the  House  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee decision  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee position.  But  it  is  clear  that  nei- 
ther of  these  committees  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  ongoing  programs  of  the 
Army  that  required  high  school  diplomas. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  really  an 
amendment  to  the  1074  supplemental 
authorization  bill,  which  received  final 
approval  of  the  Senate  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  it  simply  adds  to  the  previous 
language  these  words: 

VPh»n  his  enlistment  is  needed  to  meet 
established  strength  requirements. 

This  is  reaUy  a  neutral  kind  of  amend- 
ment so  far  as  the  debate  is  concerned 
as  to  what  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  should  be  or  should  not  be. 
This  does  not  address  that  point.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  there 
should  be  more  high  school  graduates. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  or  the  Secretary  of 
any  other  service,  the  flexibility  to  meet 
their  requirements;  and,  once  they  have 
met  their  requirements,  they  could  use 
the  high  school  diploma  as  a  criterion. 
In  some  of  the  services,  they  are  using 
the  high  school  diploma,  and  they  are 
being  restrictive  in  certain  categories. 

The  fear  was  that  amendment  In  the 
House  1974  supplemental  authorization 
bill  would  have  precluded  the  Secretary 
from  using  the  high  school  diploma  In 
any  way,  should  he  decide  to.  In  order  to 
help  screen  out  applicants.  This  amend- 
ment would  restore  that  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary,  so  that  the  high  school  di- 
ploma could  be  used  as  a  criterion  when 
the  Secretary  did  not  need  the  particular 
applicant  to  fulfill  a  quota.  That  Is  really 
all  the  amendment  would  do. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  am  sure  that  he  is  agreeable  to  it. 
I  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
any  comments  he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  constructive  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  does  make  It 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  It  would  not 
preclude  him  fi-om  using  the  high  school 
diploma  In  instances  where  he  does  not 
have  any  problem  fulfilling  his  quota. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  for  the  minority,  and  I 
believe  that  Senator  Stennis  has  aU-eady 
put  his  imprimatur  on  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  He  has.  and  he  has  author- 
ized me  to  handle  it  from  the  commit- 
tc-es  T)o.sition  as  well  as  from  the  indi- 
vidual position.  The  committee  does 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed be  charged  equally  to  both  sides 
on  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10 
minutes  on  the  Bayh  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMEKT  NO.   1390 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1390,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  It  Is  the  sens©  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  carrying  out  advertising  activities 
for  the  recruitment  of  military  personnel, 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  utilize  all 
major  forms  of  public  media,  including  the 
broadcasting  media. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Heckman  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
discussion  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  for  the  sake 
of  expedience,  perhaps  it  might  be  best 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  read 
the  amendment  because  it  is  verj'  simple 


and    strai'4htforward.    Tlie    amendment 
states: 

Sec.  — .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congre-s  that 
in  carrying  out  advertising  activities  for  the 
recriUtment  of  military  personnel,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  utilize  all  major 
forms  of  public  mcdm.  iadudiiig  the  broad- 
casting media 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
omendment  is  to  provide  that  the  people 
who  are  charged  with  the  recruiting  for 
the  volimteer  army,  those  who  are  di- 
recting our  armed  services  are  in  a 
better  position  to  know  from  their  ex- 
perience what  media  and  how  much  of 
the  various  kinds  of  media  can  be  most 
successful  in  persuading  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  then-  counti-y  in  the  mili- 
tary services;  and  that  we  should  not 
continue,  as  a  result  of  the  strong  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  certain  Members  of 
the  other  body,  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  types  of  media  to  persuade  young 
men  and  women  to  sen-e  in  the  military 
service.  It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  them  what 
to  use.  but  rather  to  let  them  use  the 
media  they  find  most  successful  in  their 
recruiting  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  remedy  what  I  regard  as  an 
inequitable  policy  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  followed  in  the  last  few 
years  with  regard  to  its  expenditures  for 
advertising  for  recruiting  purposes.  Al- 
though the  current  budget  contains  al- 
most $100  million  for  advertising,  under 
current  DOD  policy  none  of  this  is  ex- 
pended for  radio  and  television. 

This  history  behind  tliis  policy  is  in- 
teresting. In  1971  the  Ai-my  began  an 
experimental  program  of  paid  television 
advertising  in  connection  with  Its  Initial 
efforts  on  the  AU-Volimteer  Army.  Ap- 
parently all  or  virtually  all  of  these 
funds,  some  $6  million,  went  only  to  the 
television  and  radio  networks.  Many  of 
the  smaller  broadcasters  around  the 
country  were  naturally  upset  that  with 
this  experimental  program  at  least,  they 
were  not  to  participate.  As  a  result  of  the 
complaints  of  many  of  these  broadcast- 
ers, the  Congress  in  Its  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1972  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  settled 
the  issue  by  simply  barring  the  use  of 
any  funds  for  paid  advertising  in  the 
electronic  media.  Although  this  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report  applied 
only  to  fiscal  year  1972  funds,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  continued  the 
policy  of  expending  no  funds  for  this 
purpose. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
simply  indicate  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  it  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Con- 
gress that  in  allocating  the  funds  made 
available  for  recruitment  advertising, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use 
of  all  forms  of  the  media,  mcluding 
radio  and  telerision.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  with  the  appropriate  officials 
of  tlie  Department  and  they  have  in- 
dicated that  they  would  welcome  such 
an  amendment.  As  all  of  us  in  this  cham- 
ber are  well  aware,  the  electronic  media 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  in  reaching 
tlie  American  people.  Since  our  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  f(}llow  the  policy  of 
an  All-Volunteer  Army,  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  important  that  the  military  be 
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able  to  use  all  of  the  media  in 
to  make  the  concept  work. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President 
myself  such  time  as  I  may 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
a  tor  from  Texa?  is  recognized. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
diana  is  a  reasonable  amendmej! 
prepared  to  accept  it. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Senator   from   Mississippi   de.-^i 
recognized? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-e.sident 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   "H 
a  tor  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
old   question   that  has   been 
several  times.  It  is  a  question  of  j 
with  respect  to  the  methods  of 
ing   the  appeal   with   reference 
volunteer  army.  In  exercising  i 
ment.  tlie  House  has  turned  thi 
proposal  down.  In  conference 
had  the  fullest  of  discussions 
and  the  House  is  totally  opposed 
ing. 

I  support  the  volunteer  army 
even  though  I  did  not  support 
change  of  policy. 

For  my  part  I  am  willing  to 
matter  to  conference  again  and 
considered.  Tlie  Sena  to;-  from 
knows  it  has  been  resisted,  but  w( 
the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  a; 
the    willingness    of    our 
chairman    and    the    ranking 
member  to  pursue  this  particular 
ment  in  conference.  I  am 
good  judgmer    and  tlie  pa.ssage 
will  persuade  some  of  those  in  I 
body  who  have  had  very  strong 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  with  the 
army  concept,   we  have   to  giv 
chaiged  with  the  great  res: 
recruiting   yoimg   men   and   w 
serve  in  the  Aimy  the 
exercise  their  judgment  as  to 
can  sell  this  idea  to  those  they 
enlist. 

I  appreciate  the  coiu-tesy  of  bot  i 
distinguished  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  r 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back 
mainder  of  my  time  on  the  amer 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  tt 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidei* 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
on  the  Hartke  amendment  having 
with  the  recomputation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presiden ; 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
amendment  is  called  up  there  be 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
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between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  hiid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  pending  amendment  will 
temporarily  be  laid  aside. 

AMENDMENT    >fr).    13T7 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  u)) 
my  amendment  No.  1377  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  •» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clork 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  if,  .so  ordered. 

Amendment   No.   1377   is   d^   follows: 

Oil  p.ige  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE   VIII— MIUTARY    RETIREMENT 
RECOMPUTATION 

Stc.  801.  Notwithsta)ic11ng  any  otlier  pro- 
vision ol  law.  a  member  or  former  member  of 
a  nnlformed  .service  (I )  who  is  sixty  years  of 
aue  or  i.;!der  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl.s 
Act  or  becomes  .sixty  years  of  age  after  sncii 
dale.  IS  retired  for  reasons  other  than  physi- 
cal disability,  or  for  pliy.sical  disability  under 
title  IV  of^he  Career  Compen.sarion  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  816-825) ,  as  amended,  or  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  wiiose 
disability  was  finally  determined  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  less  than  30  per  cen- 
tum under  the  standard  schedule  of  rating 
disabilities  in  use  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Lsiration  at  the  time  of  that  determination, 
and  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  computed  under 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  or  (2)  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  for  physical  disability  under  title  IV  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
816-825),  as  amended,  or  chapter  61  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  whose  disability  was 
finally  determined  to  be  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture and  at  least  30  per  centum  under  the 
standard  schedule  of  rating  disabilities  in 
use  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  the 
time  of  that  determination,  and  whose  re- 
tired pay  is  computed  imder  rates  of  basic 
pay  in  effect  after  October  1,  1949,  and  before 
January  1.  1972,  is  entitled  to  have  that  pay 
recomputed  upon  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1972. 

Sec.  802.  A  iTiember  or  former  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  who  was  retired  by  rea- 
son of  physical  disability  and  who  Is  entitled, 
in  accordance  with  section  411  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  8231.  to 
retired  pay  computed  under  provisions  of  law 
in  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date  of 
enactment  of  that  Act,  may  elect  within 
the  one-year  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  recei\e  disability 
retirement  pay  computed  under  provisions 
of  law  In  effect  on  January  1.  1972.  in  lieu 
of  the  i-etired  pay  to  v.hich  he  is  otherwise 
entitled. 

Sfc.  803,  (a)  A  member  or  former  member 
of  a  uniformed  ,servlce  who  is  sixty  years  of 
age  or  older  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  Is  entitled  to  have  his  retired 
pay  recomputed  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  based 
upon  such  recomputation  effective  on  the 
tust  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted, 
tb)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 


formed service  who  becomes  sixty  years  of 
age  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  is  eligible  to  have  his  retired  pay  recom- 
puted under  the  first  seciiou  oi  this  Act 
shall  be  eutitltd  to  retired  pay  based  upon 
such  recomputation  effective  on  the  first 
day  01  ihe  Jirst  calendar  nioiitn  fuliovv.ng 
the  month  iii  whlrh  lie  bcr-omc.s  sixty  yenrs 
of  age. 

if)  A  m^iiiber  or  fon;ier  member  of  n  lujl- 
for.aied  .service  .vho  r.?tired  Ijy  reason  of 
physic.a  dl.-.tbtlity  Uiuicr  iitle  IV  of  the  Ca- 
reer Conipeiisatioa  Act  of  1949  and  wncsc 
disa jilliy  was  fiuilly  c'.r-lermined  to  be  ui  a 
permanent  iiaiuie  ;,nd  at  least  30  per  itn- 
ttim  under  ihe  standard  schedule  of  ratiuij 
disabilities  hi  us;  hv  the  Veterans'  Atimiiiis- 
tration  at  the  time  of  that  determination. 
and  is  entitled  to  have  his  retired  pay  recom- 
puted under  the  i.ist  ,=ection  of  this  Act, 
-shall  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  ba^ed  upon 
•such  recomputation  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  following  the 
month  In  which  Uiis  Act  is  enacted. 

(d!  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uiii- 
iormerl  service  who  is  entitled  to  make  an 
election  under  .section  2  of  this  Act  and  elects 
to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  as  au- 
»horii;ed  in  such  t:ection  shall  be  entitled 
to  retired  pay  bniod  upon  such  recomputa- 
tion effeciive  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
nhich  he  makes  such  election. 

Src.  804,  The  enactment  of  sections  1  and 
3  of  this  Act  does  not  reduce  the  monthly 
retired  pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  was  entitled 
on  the  dav  before  I'ne  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  805.  A  member  or  former  member  of 
a  iniiformed  service  whose  retired  pay  is 
recomputed  under  this  Act  is  entitled  to 
have  that  pay  incr<?a,';ed  by  any  applicable 
adjustments  In  pay  under  section  1401a  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  occur 
or  have  occurred  after  January  X,  1972. 

Sec.  806.  As  used  In  this  Act  (1)  the  term 
■uniformed  services"  has  the  same  meaning 
ascribed  to  .such  term  by  section  101(3)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  and  (2)  the 
term  'retired  pay  "  means  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay,  as  the  cr..se  may  be. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  pro- 
vides for  a  one-time  recomputation  of 
benefits  for  military  retuees,  using  the 
base  rates  of  pay  for  January  1,  1972. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  delayed  long  enough  in  cor- 
recting the  severe  injustice  that  has  been 
done  to  the  retired  members  of  our  uni- 
formed services.  In  1958,  the  retirement 
recomputation  system  which  had  been  in 
effect  since  1861.  was  suspended.  Under 
the  pre- 1958  system,  retirees  had  their 
benefits  recomputed  whenever  active 
duty  base  pay  was  increased.  Without 
recomputation.  military  retirees  with 
the  same  rank  and  the  same  number  of 
years  of  .service  receive  widely  different 
retirement  benefits. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this  in- 
justice. Since  1958.  there  have  been  12 
pay  raises.  The  Hartke  amendment 
would  simply  make  one  recomputation, 
based  on  pay  rates  in  effect  on  January  1, 
1972.  The  increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits would  be  effective  immediately  for 
all  persons  60  years  or  older  and  for 
those  who  are  at  least  30  percent  dis- 
abled. Other  retirees  would  iiave  their 
retired  pay  recomputed  at  the  time  they 
reach  age  60. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  the  un- 
ti.-ual  position  of  acting  to  redeem  a 
Crunpaign    pioniise   made   by   President 
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Nixon  In  1968  and  again  in  1972.  IXuing 
the  campaign,  the  President  stated  that 
he  felt  that  the  precipitous  suspension  of 
the  recomputation  system  was,  and  I 
quote  the  President : 

A  breach  of  faitli  for  those  hundreds  of 
thovtsands  of  American  patriots,  who  have 
devoted  a  career  of  service  to  their  counuy 
and  who,  when  they  entered  the  service, 
relied  upon  the  laws  insuring  equal  retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  1968.  Senator  Humphrey  and  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  were  equally  strong  in 
their  endorsement  of  a  restoration  of 
recomputation  rights  to  retired  military 
personnel. 

In  1972,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  McGovern,  pledged  his  support 
for  military  recomputation  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  in  the  past. 

The  Hartke  approach  to  recomputation 
is  just,  equitable  and  economically  real- 
istic. Formulated  by  keeping  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  to  the  militai'y 
budget  firmly  in  mind,  it  is  estimated 
first-year  cost  was  C343  million. 

Full  restoration  of  the  recomputation 
system  would  cost  over  $1  billion  in  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  Its  operation  and  carrj- 
a  lifetime  cost  of  over  $140  billion.  The 
Hartke  solution  to  the  recomputation 
problem  is  designed  to  keep  expenditure 
at  a  reasonable  level. 

I  find  it  of  grave  interest  to  note  that 
the  President  is  blaminp:  Congress  for  its 
negligence  in  enacting  some  form  of 
recomputation.  In  his  most  recent 
budget  requests  he  says : 

An  allowance  of  about  $400  million  for 
recomputation  of  military  retirement  pay 
has  been  Included  in  each  of  the  past  two 
budget  requests  in  fulfillment  of  a  pledge 
made  In  1968.  In  both  years,  the  i-equest  was 
not  approved  by  Congress. 

Consequently,  although  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  support  recomputation,  it 
cannot  realistically  include  it  in  the  budget 
request. 

I  think  it  is  time  tliat  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge offered  us  by  the  President  and  en- 
act a  reasonable  and  financially  iTspon- 
sible  recomputation  system. 

The  Senate  has  made  good  on  its 
pledge  to  recomputation  by  endorsing 
my  amendment  twice  in  the  past  by  sub- 
stantial margins. 

What  Is  the  full  history  of  military 
recomputation?  The  recomputation  sys- 
tem was  started  in  1861.  Retirees  had 
their  benefits  recomputed  whenever  ac- 
tive duty  base  pay  was  Increased.  In  1922, 
recomputation  was  suspended  until  1926, 
when  tlie  69th  Congress  corrected  the  in  • 
justice  by  restoring  the  system.  At  that 
time,  the  Senate  committee  repoit 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

The  1922  legislation  deprives  all  officers 
retired  prior  to  that  date  of  said  benefits, 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  which 
these  officers  gained  their  retirement  rights. 
There  is  no  Justice  in  two  pay  schedules  for 
equal  merit  and  equal  service.  (Senate  Re- 
port 304,  69th  Congress) 

This  statement  Is  equally  tiue  today. 
We  now  have  12  different  rates  of  re- 
tired pay  for  retirees  of  equal  ranks  tmd 
service.  The  unfortunate  result  of  the 
present  system  Is  that  the  oldest  re- 
tirees, whose  need  Is  most  often  the 


greatest,  are  those  in  each  case  receiving 
the  smallest  benefits  while  the  youngest 
are  receiving  the  largest.  The  disparity  in 
many  cases  exceeds  50  percent. 

This  difference  in  retirement  benefits 
for  equal  service  exists  because  of  the 
sudden  suspension  of  the  recomputation 
system  in  1958  and  its  repeal  in  1963.  In 
tlie  1963  decision,  a  sy.stem  of  raises 
b.ised  upon  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  substituted  with  no  "savings 
clause  "  to  protect  the  previously  earned 
benefit.  This  provision  has  utterly  failed 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  earned 
rii^ht  to  which  the  retirees  had  previ- 
ously been  entitled. 

As  a  result  of  the  1958  and  1963  deci- 
.'^ions.  merit  and  length  of  service  are  no 
longer  primary  factors  in  determining 
the  compensation  a  retiree  will  receive 
during  the  inactive  phase  of  his  career. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  the  individual's  birthdate  and 
how  successful  he  has  been  in  maniiiu- 
lating  a  favorable  retirement  date. 

For  instance,  a  lieutenant  colonel  re- 
tiring today  receives  more  retired  pay 
than  a  major  general  who  retired  only 
10  years  ago. 

In  the  last  months,  I  have  been  very 
gratified  to  see  the  enthusiasm  for  my 
amendment  gi-ow  in  the  House.  Repre- 
.':entative  Bob  Wilson,  who  is  a  long  and 
courageous  promoter  of  recomputation. 
has  introduced  the  amendment  in  the 
House  this  spring.  Congressman  Wilson 
lias  v.orked  vei-y  hard  for  this  legislation 
both  on  the  floor  and  In  committee.  There 
are  now  89  co'ponsors  to  the  amendment 
in  the  House. 

The  Hartke  approacli  has  eai'ned  the 
united  support  of  the  various  military 
retiree  organizations.  Leaders  of  the  16 
major  military  organizations,  represent- 
ing almost  a  million  military  men  both 
on  active  duty  and  retired,  have  pledged 
their  full  support  for  this  amendment. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  lias  received  Uie 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  the 
National  Association  of  Retii-ed  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
comprisii^  a  joint  membership  of  more 
than  10  million  people.  The  issue  Is 
worthy  of  their  support. 

Mr.  Presld«it,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  letters  addressed  to  my  office 
from  some  of  these  organizations  be 
placed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  the  number  of  retired  military 
pcisonnel  living  In  each  State  be  placed 
m  the  Record  at  this  point.  A  copy  of 
this  chart  has  also  been  placed  on  each 
of  my  colleagues'  desks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1974. 
Hon,  Vance  Hartke, 

V.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Hartke:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  you  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3000,  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorizations  bill  presently  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate,  to  permit  a  limited 
recomputation  of  the  rates  of  pay  for  certain 
physically  disabled  and  older  retirees  of  the 
Armed  Forces, 


The  American  Legion  strongly  supported 
your  efforts  to  accomplish  this  in  past  years 
and  we  continue  to  do  so.  Adoption  of  your 
amendment  would,  in  large  measure,  cure  an 
inequity  under  the  existing  system  which 
provides  for  some  eleven  different  rates  of 
retired  pay  fur  persons  of  equal  grade  and 
length  of  service.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
oldest  retirees  with  the  greatest  need  receiv- 
ing the  smaUest  pay.  The  disparity,  in  many 
cases,  is  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  cunont  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject  and  we  want  you  to 
know  thnt  your  efforts  a^in  this  year  are 
uj)lircciated. 

Sincerely  your.N. 

Hkr.m  n  E.  Stringer, 
Direrior.  Kationol  Lcgishitirc  CovimisKion. 

Ti:r  55th  National  Convfntion-  of  the 
American  Legion 

resolution   no.  189 

Committee:  National  Security, 
Subject:  Equalize  military  retired  pay. 

Whereas,  past  ineqtiltles  have  been  created 
by  failure  to  update  militi'.ry  retired  p«.\ ; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  retired  military  personnel  to 
provide  retired  pay  in  line  with  what  they 
were  led  to  expect  when  they  entered  the 
armed  forces  and  acknowledging  that  retire- 
ment pay  is  part  of  what  a  veteran  ha,i 
earned:  and 

Whereas,  the  retired  pay  lor  these  military 
retirees  is  based  on  the  inadequate  pay  sealer 
which  prevailed  during  their  long  and  faith- 
ful years  of  service;  and 

Whereas,  those  who  have  retired  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  line  of  duty  have  by 
their  sacrifices  earned  the  right  to  every 
consideration  when  corrections  in  provisions 
igr  retirement  and  retainer  pay  are  con- 
sidered for  all  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  quite  clear  that  pay  for  all 
retirees.  Including  all  disabled  retirees  should 
be  equalized  so  that  all  such  retirees  of  the 
same  grade,  years  of  service,  and  all  disabled 
retirees  be  the  same;  and 

Wliereas,  the  application  for  piecemeal  in- 
creases based  on  the  constimer  price  Index 
does  not  compensate  for  the  low  retirement 
pay;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  Augtust  21,  22.  23,  1973,  that  we  en- 
dorse and  support  legislation  to  equalize 
military  retired  pay  currently  in  effect  for 
active  duty  personnel  having  the  same  grade 
or  rank  and  length  of  service. 

I 

Disabled  American  VureRAN.s. 

June  6,  1074. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  The  most  recent 
national  convention  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  unanimously  adopted  Resolu- 
tion No.  231  to  endorse  and  support  legisla- 
tion to  equalize  military  disability  retired 
pay  with  that  ctirrently  in  effect  for  active 
duty  personnel  having  the  same  grade  and 
length  of  service. 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
enclosed  resolution,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  strongly  supports  the  Recomputa- 
tion Amendment  that  you  will  offer  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  A\\- 
thorizatlon  Act,  S.  3000,  and  we  respectfully 
urge  the  Senate's  approval  of  this  most 
equitable  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  Soa\-e, 
National  Commander. 

RccC'MrcTAiiON  OF  Mit.TTARY  Retired  Pay 
Whereas,  past  ineqiUtles  have  been  created 
by  the  failure  to  update  military  retired  pay, 
and 
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Whereas,  the  Federal  governmen 
obligation   to  retired   military 
provide  retired  pay  in  line  with  what 
were  lead  to  expect  when  they  enljered 
armed  forces,  and 

Whereas,  the  retired  pay  tor 
tary  retirees  is  based  on  the  inadec|iiate 
.•■'cales  which  prevailed  during  their 
faithful  years  of  service,  and 

Whereas,  those  who  have  retired 
abilities  iucwrred  in  line  of  duty  hav 
sacrifices  earned  the  right  to  every 
ation  when  corrections  in  provision^ 
tirement  and  retainer  pay  are  cousi 
all  members  and  former  members  of 
formed  services,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  evident  that  the  p 
military    retirees,     including    the 
should  be  equalized  so  that  all  sucl 
of  the  same  grade  and  years  of 
ceive  the  same,  and 

Whereais,  the  application  of  piece-^eal 
creases  based  on  the  consumer 
does  not  corapen.sate  for  the  low 
pay:  Now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
American  Veterans  in  National 
assembled  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
12-18,    ;973,    that   we   endorse   and 
legislation  to  equalize  mlllt«ry  disaf  11 
tired  pay  with  that  currently  in 
active  duty  personnel  having  the  sa 
and  length  of  service. 
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The  Retired  Officehs  As&ociatk 
Washington,  DC.  June  i 
Hon.  Vance  HARTKr. 
US.  Senate. 
Washingtoji.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harvke:    On  behaK 
over   182,000   members  and  of   the 
membership   of   the   Retired  Enlishid 
elation,  who  have  asked  that  we 
them  in  this  matter,  I  extend  oiu- 
thanks  for  your  continued  interest 
defatigable  efforts  in  resolving  the 
able   situation   currently   existing 
military  retired  pay. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  clear  mora 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  government 
remedial  action.  Our  organizations  f 
port  the  compromise  recomputation 
ment  which  you  have  offered  to  S 
Department  of  Defense  Approprlaifon 
thorization  Act  of  1975. 

Seiate 


I  n 


We  trust  the  members  of  the 
~agaln    adopt    the    amendment   by 
whelming  majority  as  was  done  in 
1973  on  similar  proposals  which  yoi 
As  before,  we  are  at  your  call  for 
assistance  we  can  provide. 
Sincerely, 

Barxsdale  HAMLE-fr 
General.  USA.  Retired,  Pretirtent 


Rf.sEP.vE  OrncEEs  Association 

OP  THE  Untted  States 
Washington,  D.C.  June 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:   By  re-.su 
your  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
one  time,  settlement  of  the  issue  o 
putatlon  of  military  retired  pay, 
bring  to  the  attention  of  your 
both   bodies  of  the  Congress,  the 
to   eliminate   an    inequity    that 
longer  be  permitted  to  exist. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  the  will  of 
Jorlty  of  the  Congress  can  be 
amendment  will  prevail  In  the  flni 
ment  of  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
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The  provisions  of  your  amendm*  nt 
been   carefully  developed.  It  reprei  ents 
our    opinion,    a    general    consensus 
those  who  benefit  from  It  and 
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must  pay  for  it,  a  reasonable  and  Just  solu- 
tion to  this  vexing  isstie.  Actually,  the  cvir- 
rent  and  ultimate  cost  of  your  proposal  is 
considerably  less  than  that  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

By  this  communication,  through  you,  we 
urge  the  Senate  to  do  as  Ihey  did  last  year: 
overwhelmingly  adopt  your  amc7idinent: 
that  the  Senate  conferees  remain  insistent 
upon  its  incUislon  In  the  Conference  Report 
and  that  the  House  be  allowed  to  e.xpress 
its  evident  will  for  its  approval. 

In  summary,  to  you  and  your  fellow  Sen- 
ators, who  supported  you  last  year,  our  deep- 
est gratittide,  and  our  urgent  appeal  that 
your  amendment  become  laws,  which  will  in 
the  end  ensure  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Services  and  thus  strengthen  and  assure  the 
security  of  our  nation. 
.Sincerely, 

John  T.  Carlton, 
E.recutiie  Director. 

Di.sAKLED  Officers  Association, 

Washington.  D.C.  June  6.  lP7-i. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke  :  This  letter  confirms 
talks  with  members  of  your  staff  relative  to 
your  again  introducing  an  Amendment  to 
a  Military  Authorization  Act,  in  this  case 
for  Fiscal  Year  1975. 

Our  association,  formed  in  1919,  by  a  group 
of  Temporary  Officers  disabled  In  World  War 
I,  does  .sincerely  appreciate  your  earnest  ef- 
forts both  in  the  past  and  in  this  instance, 
to  correct  a  long  standing  inequity  by  ad- 
vocating a  fair  compromise  solution. 

In  •recomputation"  or  pay  equalization 
matters,  our  association  was  mandated  by 
our  1972  National  Convention  to  support  the 
Administration's  "one-shot"  recomputation 
bill,  as  amended,  that  was  to  provide  50 
percent  of  the  1  January  1971  pay  scales  to 
those  pre- 1949  disability  retirees,  who  were 
retired  under  laws  in  effect  prior  to  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  of  1949.  However,  our 
National  Executive  Committee  by  a  strong 
majority  vote  In  1973  agreed  to  support  your 
Senate  BUI  S-1336  which  would  provide  for 
a  "one-shot"  recomputation  on  the  1  Janu- 
ary 1972  pay  scales  immediately  for  all  re- 
tirees age  60  or  over  whose  retirement  was 
based  on  length  of  service,  and  to  all  persons 
regardless  of  age,  who  were  retired  for  dis- 
ability under  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1949.  Retirees  for  length  of  service  not 
yet  age  60  would  be  increased  to  the  1972  pay 
scales,  plus  interim  changes  to  those  rates 
based  on  the  CPI,  when  they  reach  age  60. 
Members  retired  for  physical  disability  under 
laws  In  effect  prior  to  1949  would  have  the 
option  to  remain  under  current  retirement 
laws  or  to  come  under  the  new  recomputa- 
tion legislation,  at  their  actual  degree  of 
disabiUty. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  our  member- 
ship consists  of  pre-1949  disabled  officers  who 
elected  to  receive  their  retired  pay  under 
laws  In  effect  prior  to  1  October  1949  the 
date  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  help  our  pre-1949 
disabled  members  we  do  advocate  a  com- 
promise, a  fair  bill  that  can  possibly  pass 
through  the  Congress  and  which  will  be 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

We  believe  that  your  amendment  will  not 
only  comply  with  our  mandated  position,  but 
win  correct  a  long  standing  Injustice,  while 
at  the  same  time  It  will  be  within  realistic 
cost  estimates  as  viewed  In  our  expanding 
economy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Reilly, 
.Major,     U.S.    Ma-ine    Corps,    Retired 
Chairman,       National       Legislative 
Commtttci'. 


Ain  Force  Sergeants  Association, 

Washington,  DC.  June  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  The  in.iiiy  thou- 
sands of  retired  enlisted  men  and  women  of 
our  association  have  been  encouraged  In  the 
past  by  efforts  In  obtaining  at  least  a  one 
time  recomputation  of  retired  pay. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  consumer  price 
index  (CPI)  formula  utilized  In  assisting  the 
retirees  in  keeping  pace  with  the  inflation- 
ary economy  is  deeply  appreciated.  However, 
for  the  average  enlisted  Individual,  who  re- 
tired under  a  far  lower  active  duty  pay 
formula,  a  CPI  increase  of  6  per  cent  on 
$200.00  amounts  to  the  great  sum  of  $12.00. 
Even  thougii  appreciated,  the  base  upon 
which  the  CPI  Is  applied  Is  far  too  low  to  be 
meaningful. 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  our  associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  supporting  the  Honor- 
able Bob  Wilson's  bills  on  recomputation, 
renders  full  support  to  the  compromise 
amendment  you  offered  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act  of 
1975  (S.  3000). 

On  behalf  of  the  retired  enlisted  people 
we  represent.  It  Is  Imperative  that  your  com- 
promise amendment  be  enacted  into  law, 
thus  bringing  the  retired  pay  of  the  enlisted 
retiree  up  to  an  amount  that  will  enable 
the  CPI  increases  to  assist  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  economy. 

We  urge  all  membere  of  the  United  States 
Senate  support  your  efforts  and  that  our  re- 
tired veterans,  many  of  whom  are  living  on 
a  fixed  income,  be  considered  with  the  same 
respect  during  their  waning  years  of  retire- 
ment, as  they  were  during  the  periods  of 
conflict. 

Yours  In  dedication  and  service, 

Donald  L.  Harlow, 

C-SAF   {Ret.)     Director  of  Legislation. 

Military  Wives  AssocwrioN,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6, 1974. 
Dear  Senator  Hartke:  The  Military  Wives 
Association  Is  delivering  a  letter  to  every 
Senator  today  asking  them  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  on  Recomputation  which  you  so 
kindly  attached  to  the  Military  Procurement 
Bill  S  3000. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  on  be- 
half of  all  the  military  whose  pay  Is  so 
grossly  Inequitable  to  those  men  currently 
retiring.  We  wish  you  every  success  In  the 
passage  of  this  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Soxman, 

President. 

Air  Force  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  6. 1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

V.S.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  125,000  members  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  we  salute  your  persevering  efforts 
to  continue  the  hallowed  practice,  abruptly 
abandoned  in  1968,  of  recomputation  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay.  We  believe  that  your  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1075  (S3000)  Is  an  affirma- 
tion of  reassurance  to  this  Nation's  military 
retirees  that  they  have  not  been  abandoned. 
We  support  this. 

As  our  current  Policy  Resolution,  passed 
unanimously  by  our  last  National  Conven- 
tion of  delegates  assembled,  reads,  In  part: 

Whereas,  APA  continues  to  support  the 
principle  of  full  recomputation  while  at  the 
same  time  fully  recognizing  that  budgetary 
considerations  militate  against  such  an  even- 
tuality at  this  time;  and 

Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
ill  the  Congress  which  reaffirms  the  prin- 
ciple of  recomputation; 
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Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Air  Force  Association  urges  ,  .  .  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  now  pending  which  will 
authorize  recomputation  whei:  retirees  reach 
age  sixty,  with  such  lecompiitation  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  military  pay  scales 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1972." 

On  behalf  of  all  of  our  members,  we  thank 
you  for  your  continued  Interest  in  correcting 
this  Inequity. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Joe  L,  Hhosid. 

Veterans  of  Foreign   \V.\p.s. 

OF  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance   Hartke, 

Chairman  Veterans  Affairs  Committie.  US. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Since  the  time  re- 
c.mputation  of  mUitsry  retired  pay  based  on 
active-duty  scales  and  discontinued,  when 
Congress  departed  form  this  method  of  ad- 
justing retired  pay  in  the  1958  Mili- 
tary  Pay  Act,   each   enbi  uig  National   Con- 


vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  cf 
the  United  States  has  given  us  a  mandate,  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  more 
than  14,000  voting  delegates  thereto,  to 
seek  recomputation  of  retired  pay  on  pres- 
ent-day pay  scales  and  such  has  beer,  one  of 
our  continuing  Priority  Legislative  Goals. 
Our  most  recent  National  Convention,  held  in 
New  Orleans.  Lousiana,  Augu'it  17-24,  1973. 
gave  us  a  somewhat  broader  mandate,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed. 

In  view  of  the  foregoi:ig.  re.st  assured  you 
have  the  full  support  of  the  1.8  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  V/ars  and  the 
more  than  500.000  members  of  our  Ladies 
AuxiUan.-  In  your  Amendmenc  No.  1377  to 
S.  3000.  the  Military  Procurement  Author- 
i,<r.iio:i  Bill,  to  grant  recomputation  of  mili- 
tary retired  pay. 

Trusting   your  ameudinent   receives  over- 
whelming   approval    and    with    best    wishes 
and  kindest   personal   regards,  I  am 
Sin<'er?;r, 

FRANcts  W.  Stover. 
Director.  National  Legi.i'atiic  Serricc. 


Resolution    No.    684:     RECoMPtrr  ation    op 

Retirement       Pay,       Retired       Military 

Personnel 

Whereas,  recomputation  of  retirement  pa.v 
for  retired  members  of  the  military  has  not 
been  accomplished  since  1958:  and 

Whereas,  the  number  of  pay  Increases  au- 
thorized for  the  U.S.  Military  since  19.58  has 
caufed  a  vast  difTerence  in  the  amount  of 
retirement  pay  to  Individuals  retired  in  ISfS 
and  subsequent  years:  and 

Wherea?.  military  personnel  retired  since 
1958  did  ser'-e  long  and  faithfully  to  earn 
then-  retired  benefits:  and 

Whereas,  the  recomputation  regulation  was 
abolished  late  In  the  careers  of  a  very  large 
group  of  those  presently  retired  and  was 
not  expected  by  that  grovip:  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  74th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  vigorously  sup- 
port Recomputation  of  Retirement  P«y  Bills 
in  Congress. 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  RECEIVING  RtltREO  OR  RETAINER  PAY  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1973 


State 

Total 

Air  Force 

Arm* 

7,764 

735 
5,237 
3,946 
35,  925 
7.641 
2.466 

606 
3.615 
19.  176 
15.897 
2,735 

748 
7,697 
4,609 
1,769 
3.839 
7.016 
4.546 
1.753 
10.  C'52 
6.317 
5.382 
2.859 
2,88; 
6,549 

577 
1.221 

Navy 

3.124 

265 
2.508 
2.129 
69,  584 
2,16! 
4,100 

498 

1,532 

24.  698 

4.190 

1,747 

739 
4,993 
2.222 
1,275 
1.  405 
1.616 
2.652 
1.581 
7,930 
6.486 
2.894 
1.676 
1.846 
3,284 

480 

828 

Marines 

Stlf! 

Total 

All  Force 

Army 

Navy 

Marines 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

18,708 

2,151 

16,837 

7.296 
1,105 
R  363 
3,966 

42,  2,35 
9,370 
1,490 
1.361 
1.218 

29  530 
8.321 
1.352 
1.355 
6.020 
2.912 
1.239 
3.013 
2.245 
6.145 
1,500 
6,137 
5.246 
4.374 
2.267 
4.705 
5.265 
1,100 
2,502 

524 

45 

724 

312 

H.P79 

471 

362 

61 

183 

3  298 

1.  527 
340 
150 

1  027 
546 
207 
255 
348 
688 
217 

1,137 
752 
445 
681 
383 
707 
S8 
126 

Nevada .  . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York...          ,   . 

North  Carolna. 

North  Dakota 

5.C51 

4,771 

19,718 

7,577 

30,868 

22.449 

935 

19. 924 

14.  405 

9.915 

28.062 

4,864 

18.811 

1,  403 

15,902 

74  831 

3.554 

1.412 

49,  57b 

28. 997 

4.3C2 

7.296 

1.310 

2.505 
1.642 
3.727 
3.834 
8.458 
5.321 

391 
8,149 
5.618 
3,123 
6.538 

511 
5.813 

689 

5.057 

35.  246 

1,549 

438 
8.923 
8.322 
1.282 
2.196 

693 

975 

1.679 

10.017 

2.432 

13,489 

9.653 

337 

7,  053 

6.525 

2.786 

11.  842 

987 

6,979 

456 

5.868 

28.  361 

1,244 

616 

17,699 

11,164 

1,768 

3,013 

348 

1.228 

1.245 
4.160 
1.099 
7.563 
4,163 

180 
3.766 
1.873 
3  41! 
8.082 
3,244 
4.740 

229 
4.150 
9,204 

64' 

306 
19,930 
8,699 
1.033 
1.729 

231 

283 

205 
1  8U 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut       

10.383 

161,823 

19, 6.:3 

8,418 

2'3 
1.358 
3.5?2 

V 

Delaware 

Washington,  D.C 

Florida. 

Georgia - 

Hawaii 

2,626 

6,M3 

76,70? 

29.932 

6.174 

2,992 

19.737 

10.2R9 

4.4i(0 

8,512 

11,225 

14,031 

Ohio  .^. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Peiinsvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

956 
389 
595 
1.600 
ill 

Idaho 

South  Carolina  

1  27i 

Illinois 

South  Dakota 

29 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Tennessee.  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

827 

2. 02') 

114 

52 

3  (:24 

Maine 

Maryland 

5,051 

25,256 

18,80! 

I3,0»5 

Washington 

West  Virginia         . 

812 
219 

Massachusetts 

358 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

Total  United  States 

Outside  Uiiiled  States  and  unoistributed. 

Total  June30,1973 

33 

7  483 

Mississippi 

9,821 

909, 198 
26, 195 

291, 662 

6,575 

318,  763 
13.  857 

249.  405 
4,646 

49  36.1 

Missouri                   -. 

15.715 

917 

Montana 

Nebraska . 

2.245 

.       4,677 

9i5. 393 

296,237 

332.620 

254.251 

50.285 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recom- 
putation has  come  of  age,  and  it  is  time 
for  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation.  Recomputation  is  a  biparti- 
san issue  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  which  will  cor- 
rect the  present  inequity  against  retired 
military  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguislied  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  on  the  floor,  and  he 
has  repeatedly  authored  a  bill  which 
would  correct  all  inequities,  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  feel  that  probably 
this  somewhat  limited  approach  to  the 
matter  is  about  all  we  can  do,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  consistently  refused 
to  accept  even  tliis  limited  version  of  re- 
computation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  remarks.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  amendment  and  intend 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  use  his  microphone?  I  cannot 
hear  him. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  underscored  the  diffi- 


culty we  have,  and  that  is  that  we  cannot 
prevail  on  the  House  to  accept  it.  I  feel 
that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  committee  are  in  favor  of  the 
recomputation  bill,  but  somehow  we  al- 
ways get  bogged  down  in  conference  on 
this  matter.  They  keep  promising  that 
they  are  going  to  do  something  about  it. 
hold  hearings,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  made 
anj'  progress  there  or  not.  For  my  part,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  so 
it  can  be  taken  to  conference  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  other  thoughts  can 
prevail. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  year  tills  item  is  not  in  the 
budget  request,  but  the  President  really 
puts  the  blame  on  Congress  for  being 
negligent  in  this  regard,  saying  Congress 
has  refused  to  fulfill  the  pledge  he  made 
in  1968  and  in  1972  in  liis  campaigns, 
and  he  had  said  that  allowance  for  re- 
computation of  military  time  and  pay 
has  been  included  In  the  past  two  budget 
requests  In  fulfillment  of  the  pledge  of 
1968.  but  that  the  request  was  not  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Consequently,  al- 
though the  administration  continues  to 
support  recomputation.  It  camiot  realis- 
tically include  it  in  the  budget  request. 


It  is  not  true  that  Congress  did  not  ap- 
prove it.  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  con- 
ference have  not  approved  it,  but  the  re- 
computation measure  was  approved  by 
overwhelming  votes  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  years  cost  is  estimated  to 
be  $434  million,  rather  than  the  S440 
million  that  was  in  the  budget  request 
for  the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  has  been  very  strong  in 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment,  al- 
though I  think  he  is  basically  in  agree- 
ment with  the  concept  which  has  been 
put  forth.  I  have  talked  with  him  about 
trying  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  al- 
ternate plan,  perhaps  a  contributory  re- 
tirement system.  That  has  not  been  done. 
In  the  meantime  this  situation  continues 
and  causes  a  gi-eat  deal  of  disarray  in 
the  field  of  retirement  which  certainly  is 
not  fair. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  Senator  is  for  the 
amendment  or  against  It? 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like 
to  speak  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President 
rise    to   offer   mj'   support   for 
Hartke's  effort  to  provide  one- 
computation  of  benefits  for  mili. 
tirees.    Military    recomputation 
urgent  matter  which  is  familiar 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
is  all  too  well  understood  by 
tirees.  The  need  for  military 
tion  has  been  well  documented 
no  further  analysis.  Li  1968, 
Nixon  said  that  the  action  of 
in  first  suspending  and  then 
the  statutory  provisions  for 
tion  In  1958  was  a  breach  of 
those  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of 
can  patriots  who  have  devoted 
reer  to  the  service  of  their 
who.    when    they   entered    the 
relied  upon  the  laws  and  sharir 
retirement  benefits.  It  is  also 
to  remember  that  the  three  Pri 
candidates    in    1968,    Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Wallace 
that  time  to  fight  for  military  r 
tation.  However,  the  problems  s 
and  the  basic  injustice  that  has 
for  the  past  15  years  still 
President,  we  can  no  longer 
tion  on  military  recomputation. 

Since  1958  the  pay  for  Armec 
personnel  has  risen  sharply.  This 
a  great  dispaiity  between  retin 
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seine  time  efits  for  comparable  grades  of  sen'ice 
persormel.  Further  compounding  the 
problem  Is  the  fact  that  in  the  last  dec- 
ade we  have  witnessed  miprecedented  in- 
flation. Not  only  because  of  the  econom- 
ics involved,  but  because  of  the  simple 
equities  of  the  situation,  people  who 
entered  the  service  while  the  old  law 
was  in  effect  had  evei-y  right  to  expect 
that  they  would  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated under  that  system  after  retirement. 
However,  Congress  acted  in  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  those  military 
personnel  and  deleted  the  recomputation 
method  from  the  militaiT  retirement 
system.  Because  of  this  slight  people  who 
retired  with  the  same  rank  at  different 
times  received  unequal  payment  not 
based  on  their  ability  or  their  service 
but  rather  because  of  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. Clearly,  this  is  not  fair.  As  we  look 
down  the  road  to  the  All-Volunteer  Army 
concept  and  as  we  look  back  in  the  direc- 
tion to  those  who  have  already  served 
their  country,  we  must  realize  that  cer- 
tain commitments  were  and  will  be  made 
to  these  men  and  women  who  have  served 
their  counti-y.  Mr.  President,  as  of  June 
30,  1973,  there  were  14,405  militaiy  per- 
sormel receiving  retired  or  retainer  pay 
in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  you,  why  should  these 
earlier  retirees  be  discriminated  against 
so  severely  ?  In  some  cases  a  later  retiree 
gets  nearly  150  percent  of  the  pay  that 
his  colleague  of  the  same  grade  and 
length  of  service  who  retired  prior  to 
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Grade  and  dale 
letired  (before) 


Major:  0-4: 

Junel,  1958 

Jan.  1,  1965 

July  1.  1970 

Sergeant  major.  E-9: 

June  1,1958 

Jan.  1,1965 

July  1,1970 

Master  sergeant  l-t: 

Junel,  1958 


Length       Current 

cl        retired 

service  pay 


70 

20 

30 
30 
30 

dO 


$499.93 
582.02 
679.  06 

(') 
691.  58 

807.15 

() 


ai  d 
tlie! 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senatpr  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSnXD.  Mr.  President 
consultation  with  the  chairman 
Armed  Services  Committee  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Republ 
nority,  the  Senator  from  South 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
having  the  matter  checked  with 
of  all  tliree,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time 
a  substitute  for  the  so-called 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER. 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  sent  it  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
will  state  the  substitute  amendmfent 

The  second  assistant  legislati  e  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  tlie  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  Insert  ilii  follow- 
ing   a.s    a    sut>stltut«    for    the    Ifansfield 


tie 
The 
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Under  bill 


Annual 

Under      Monthly       Annual  retired 

bill     increase     increase  pay 


J7C6.78  $2fl6. 85  $2,  482.  20  J8,481,36 
705.78  124.76  1,497.12  8.481.36 
706.78         27.72       332.64      8,381.36 


10  080. 48 
10,080.48 
10,  080. 48 


840.04 
840.04 


148.46 
32.89 


1,781.52 
394.68 


9,004.08 


CraJe  and  date 
retired  (before) 


Jan.  1, 1965 

July  1,1970 

Sergeant  Ist  class  E-7: 

June  1,  1958 

Jan.  1,  1965 

July  1,1970 

Staff  sergeant  E-5: 

Junel,  1958. 

Jan.  1.1965 

July  1,  1970 


Pay  grades  E  9  and  E  8  were  established  Jun  :  1, 1958.  Accordingly,  there  were  no  retirees  in  those  grades  before  that  date. 


after 
of  the 
he  two 
ifcan  mi- 
Qarolina 
after 
staffs 
consent 
to  offer 
M  msfield 

'  Vithout 


desk. 
Clerk 


ameudment :  Provided  that  no  funds  may  be 
expended  after  December  31,  1975,  for  the 
purpose  of  malutaiulng  more  than  2,027,100 
active  duty  military  personnel,  and  no  funds 
may  be  expended  after  December  31,  1975, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  than 
312,000  military  personnel  permanently  or 
temporarily  assigned  at  land  bases  out- 
side the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine  the 
appropriate  areas  from  which  the  phased  ri»- 
diictlon  and  reactivation  of  military  per- 
sonnel shall  be  made.  In  the  event  that  any 
reductions  are  made  xnider  this  section  in 
the  miUtary  personnel  of  the  United  States 
stationed  or  otherwise  assigned  to  duty  In 
Europe,  such  reductions  shall  be  made  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secretary 
of  State  or  other  appropriate  official  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  has  consulted  with 
other  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  concerning  such  reductions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  Senator  from 
Indiana's  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allotted  to  each  side  on  this 
amendment. 


1958.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  a  commitment  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  com- 
mitment is  irreversible  and  rightfully  so. 
The  Government  broke  faith  with  the  re- 
tirees and  potential  retiiees  in  1958.  So, 
the  question  is.  Are  we  here  today  to  re- 
aflarm  that  commitment  made  in  the  past 
and  are  we  going  to  live  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibiUty  by  restoring  their  faith  in  a 
system  they  once  believed  in?  Mr.  Pre'^i- 
dent,  the  All-Volunteer  Army  is  now  a 
reality.  \Vhile  v,*e  have  tried  to  make  the 
military  service  as  attractive  as  possible, 
by  not  acting  fairly  in  regard  to  retire- 
ment benefits,  we  have  kept  ourselves 
outside  the  bounds  of  equity  and  justice 
in  trying  to  attract  qualified  military  per- 
sonnel. Mr.  President,  the  Issues  In  re- 
gard to  militai-y  recomputation  have 
been  well  drawn.  The  arguments  have 
been  made  time  and  time  again  in  this 
Chamber.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  equi- 
ties and  i-ules  oi  fairplay  argue  strongly 
for  this  amendment.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
amendment  No  1377  and  restore  the  mil- 
itary retirement  system  to  the  level  of 
integrity  it  once  had. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  various  levels  of  retirement  for 
the  same  grade  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Under  bill 


Length      Current 

of        retired 

service  pay 


Under 
bill 


Monthly 
increase 


Annual 
increase 


Annual 

retired 

pay 


30 

30 


$617.64 
720.86 


24  333. 29 

24  395. 34 

24  461. 35 

20  230. 13 

20  271.90 

20  317.11 


J750.34 
750.34 

480. 10 
480. 10 
480.10 

330.00 
330.00 
330.00 


$132.70  $1,592.40  $9,004.08 

30. 08  360. 96  9, 0O4. 08 

146.81  1,761.72  5.761.20 

84.76  1,017.12  5,761.20 

18.75  225.00  5,761.20 

99.87  1,198.44  3,%0.00 

58. 10  697. 20  3. 960. 00 

12.89  154.68  3,%0.00 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  were  allotted  to  each  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Thirty  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  declare 
I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the  10 
minutes  to  each  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  that  time  be  increased  to  25 
minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  increasing  the  time  to  25 
minutes  to  each  side?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
now  know  of  anyone  else  who  wants  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  not  speak 
for  25  minutes.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  hear  the  hard,  cold  facts 
that  pertain  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  think 
the  cost  of  it — and  this  is  in  reference 
now  to  the  recomputation — is  fully  real- 
ized by  the  Senate. 

This  Is  something  we  do  not  like  to 
deny  to  these  very  fine  people  who  are  in 
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retirement.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
law  anywhere  ttiat  anyone  can  find  which 
makes  a  promise  about  this  recomputa- 
tion as  a  right,  and  that  there  is  a  prom- 
^ise  on  it. 

Many  times  we  have  changed  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  pay  structure,  and 
it  was  always  necessary  to  come  back 
and  get  a  recomputation  so  as  to  get  the 
payments  increased  beyond  the  rates  that 
applied  when  these  people  retired.  That 
is  recognized,  and  that  question  has  been 
carried  to  court.  Tlie  court  has  held  that 
there  was  no  promise,  no  continuation  of 
these  payments.  Now  recomputing  means 
that  retirees  can  recompute  their  re- 
tirement pay  on  the  basis  of  what  their 
active  duty  salary  is  today,  or  sometime 
recently,  when  the  pay  was  last  changed. 
So  the  court  held  that  no  individual,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  was  entitled  to  have 
this  increase. 

I  just  wish  everybody  could  have  an 
increase,  considered  on  an  individual 
basis.  But  there  has  to  be  some  reason 
for  the  existence  of  these  things. 

It  is  a  fact  that  even  though  the  in- 
crease would  cost  only  $300  million  for 
the  first  year — these  are  staggering  fig- 
ures, but  I  think  they  are  correct — for  the 
lifetime  of  this  amendment  it  would  cost 
$16  billion.  In  other  words,  there  are  so 
many  people  now  in  this  retired  category 
that  merely  to  permit  one  more  recompu- 
tation would  be  adding  a  liability — to 
accrue  in  the  future  just  for  this  group 
alone,  without  adding  a  single  additional 
retiree  to  it — that  would  cost  $16  billion 
to  redeem  under  this  amendment. 

When  this  amendment  is  passed  that 
would  constitute  a  law,  that  is,  a  promise 
it  will  run. 

So  the  first  big  fact  is  there  has  been 
no  promise,  or  anything  in  the  law,  by 
the  Congress,  regardless  of  what  an  in- 
dividual Member  may  have  promised,  to 
continue  these  increases. 

The  next  point  is  that  this  has  gone 
now  to  where  we  have  so  many  of  these 
retirees  that  to  just  permit  this  recom- 
putation for  those  who  are  in  existence 
in  retirement  would  "ost  us  $16  billion. 

We  already  know  we  have  a  rate  of  in- 
fiation  of  11.5  percent  per  year,  and  we 
know  that  that  inflation  is  literally  eat- 
ing up  the  pocketbooks  of  the  poor  and 
the  middle-income  group.  We  know  it 
has  taken  away  from  them  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  at  the  rate  of  11.5 
percent  per  year  as  of  now.  Lord  help  us 
to  get  that  lowered  some,  but  that  Is  the 
way  It  is  running  now,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  add  to  it. 

We  know  that  these  deficits  in  Federal 
expenditures  are  running  as  regularly  as 
the  years  come  and  go.  We  have  reached 
the  point  at  this  time  where  it  is  planned 
that  way;  it  is  planned  that  we  have  a 
deficit.  I  am  not  blaming  anyone  for  that 
any  more  than  I  am  blaming  myself,  but 
it  does  happen  that  I  have  a  more  con- 
servative voting  record  on  the  dollars 
than  the  average  Senator;  that  is,  I  have 
not  voted  for  aU  that  has  been  passed. 
This  shows  how  far  we  are  going  and 
how  fast  we  are  going. 

I  want  to  say  this  now  about  the  House. 
Unintentionally,  some  critical  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  position  of  the 
House.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 


been  vei-y  reasonable  about  this,  I  think; 
very  reasonable  in  conference,  although 
when  we  passed  this  2  years  ago  I  tried 
to  get  the  conferees  to  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment  and,  if  not,  some  modified 
form  of  it.  But  the  House  conferees  said 
they  would  hold  hearings.  They  said  that 
last  year  at  the  conference,  and  they  did 
hold  those  hearings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  subcommittee  re- 
ported back,  and  the  full  committee 
adopted  their  report,  "Do  not  pass."  In 
other  words,  after  holding  hearings,  they 
turned  it  down. 

I  am  advised  here — I  do  not  have  the 
report  before  me — but  I  believe  the  sub- 
stance of  their  report  was  that  the  pres- 
ent system,  they  thought,  v.ere  fair  and 
adequate. 

I  have  no  misgivings  about  tliis  thing. 
It  was  2  years  ago  or  3  years  ago  when 
we  had  it  up.  I  took  the  position  I  am 
taking  now,  and  we  had  a  total  of  fom- 
votes  against  it.  Last  year  I  was  not  here. 
It  came  up  and  there  were  17  votes 
against  it.  According  to  those  calcula- 
tions we  can  compute  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  me  remain  absent  and  the 
vote  will  jump  it  up  some  more. 

But  it  is  a  serious  matter.  I  have  said 
this,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  ignore  this 
situation.  I  think  something  along  this 
line  should  be  done.  What  I  am  going  to 
propose  here  is  going  to  overwork  the 
computers  and  will  take  some  real  calcu- 
lations— I  do  not  know  whether  Con- 
gress, without  benefit  of  a  lot  of  experts 
in  computers,  can  put  a  bill  together — 
but  I  think  that  we  ought  to  initiate  an- 
other additional  system  of  retirement  for 
our  military  personnel.  Presently  they 
do  not  contribute  to  that  retirement 
fund.  It  is  all  paid  by  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. That  arose  back  in  the  days  when 
the  dollar  amount  was  far,  far,  far  less. 
Now  I  think  we  ought  to  initiate  an  addi- 
tional system  and  put  it  into  effect  now 
and  let  those  who  are  in  military  service 
pay  what  Congress  might  decide  was 
their  share. 

Let  both  of  those  systems  run  along 
side  by  side  until  the  old  system,  wliich 
is  before  us  today  finally  expires.  It 
would  die  a  natural  death. 

I  would  be  wiUing  to  make  some  kind  of 
calculation  that  would  bring  these  re- 
tirees in  with  some  increase,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  if  we  let  them  recompute  now, 
as  of  the  January  1972  rates,  which  would 
create  this  enormous  obligation  that  I 
have  already  related.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  by  and  large  can  keep  on 
paying  taxes  and  paying  for  the  infiation 
that  these  deficits  involve. 

That  January  1972  figure  does  not  in- 
clude all  of  these  pay  increases  that  we 
have  made  for  the  volunteer  forces,  but 
it  includes  some  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  some  time  is  saved  to  represent  these 
points  to  Senators  when  they  are  here 
prior  to  the  vote.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fron  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks the  chairman  has  made. 

The  chahrnan  cited  some  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  amendment.  My  reserva- 
tion is.  Would  it  be  fair  to  recompute  the 
pay  ol  t.he  military  without  recomputirst 
the  pay  of  the  civilian  retirees?  Would 
we  not  have  our  companion  committee. 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  coming  out 
with  a  suggestion  that  the  retired  pay  of 
civilians  be  recomputed  also? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  brings  up 
a  good  thought  indeed.  The  systems  are 
different,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice people,  whether  they  have  asked  for  a 
recomputation  or  not.  But  I  know  the 
logic  of  it  would  apply  fully,  as  the  Sena- 
tor suggests  in  his  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  served  for  6  years  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
do  know  that  from  time  to  time  labor 
leaders  or  the  Government  employees 
themselves  came  to  us  and  said  that  the 
civilian  employees  who  retired  many 
years  ago  were  receiving  very  small  an- 
nuities, and  they  did  want  something 
done.  I  am  just  thinking  that  if  the  mili- 
tary retirement  pay  is  recomputed,  the 
civilians  will  ask  for  the  same  thing,  and 
in  fairness  they  may  be  entitled  to  the 
same  type  of  treatment.  I  believe  under 
existing  law  >vhen  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  both  the  civilian  and 
the  military  do  get  an  increase  in  their 
annuity;  so  to  an  extent  today  they  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  a  good 
point  the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute,  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  retirees,  both  military  and  civilian, 
acquire  increases  in  their  pensions  as 
the  cost  of  li\'ing  goes  up?  Is  that  not 
automatic? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  is  a  special  stat- 
ute that  applies  to  both  alike.  Cost-of- 
living  increases  apply  automatically  un- 
der our  present  statute.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  accrued  obligations,  liabilities,  and 
other  financial  commitments  of  the  Fed- 
ederal  Government,  dated  February  7. 
1974,  which  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Accrued  Obligations  of  the  United  States 

AND  Fixed  Commitments  in  the  Federai, 

Budget 

Following  is  information  on  accrued  fiscal 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. On  the  next  page  is  information  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  budget  (outlays)  that 
Is  composed  of  fixed  commitments  under  ex- 
isting law. 
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Accrued    obligations — liabilities    a 
fi-iancial  covnnitments  as  of  June 
(111  billions  I 

P.iblii-    debt 

Other  liabilities  related  to  the  debt 

such  as  Interest . 

L- !!de: i\  ered    orders 

1  o vi^- term    contracts 

Co.itingencles.*  annuity  programs: 

DoD   retired   pay 

Social    security   and    railroad    re- 
tirement     

Civil  service  retired  pay 

Veterans  compensation   and  pen- 
sion   ftind 

Other    

Government    giiarantees 

Insurance    commitments 

International    commitments 

Other    

The  Treasury  Department  caution 
adding  these  numbers,  as  they  are 
dissimilar    types    of    commitments. 

•Amounts     representing     financial 
mltments  that  may  or  may  not 
bllltles    In    their   full    amounts, 
upon  future  conditions  and  events 

H\-ED  COSTS   UNDER   EXISTING   LAW 
1975 

Each  year  well  over  half  of  feders  I 
ing  is  composed  of  fixed  costs  of 
that  are  required  under  existing 
sum   must   be   appropriated   each 
Congress  has  no  control  over   the 
The    following    chart    shows    the 
outlays  Involved  in  each  program 
year  1975. 

Relaiirely  uncontrollable  under  p 
[Dollars  in  billions  1975) 
Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  cost 
Payments  for  individuals: 
Social   security  and  railroad 

tirement   

Federal    retirement    and    Insu 

ance  

(Military  retired  pay) 

(ClvUian) 

Unemployment  assistance 

Veterans  benefits:  Pensions,  coni- 
pensation,   education   and   ii 

surance   

Medicare  and  medicaid 

Ho.  sing  payments 

Public     assistance     and     relate^ 
programs 


other 
30.  1973 

f-t69  3 

51.4 

102.  1 

8.9 


137.1 

16+  4 
68.7 

205.3 

2.5 

157.8 

1,021.9 

7.6 

23.3 

against 
basically 


com- 

beclome  lia- 

er.ding 


Subtotal,    payments   for    in 
viduals 


di- 


Net  interest 

General  revenue  sharing 

Farm  price  supports  (CCC) .. 

Other  open-ended  programs 

fixed   costs 


an  1 


Total,     open-ended     progranfi 
and  fixed  costs 


Outlays  from  prior  year  contracts  an  I 
obligations: 

National   defense 

Civilian   programs 


Total,  outlays  from  prior-ye 
contracts  and  obligations. 


Total,  relatively  uncontrollably 
outlays    


The   $2236   billion   of   "relatlvoly 
trollable"   Items   Is   73.5';    of   total 
mended  spending  for  fiscal  year  1975 
only      27.7  ,,      over     which     Congrfss 
discretion. 

Tlie  President  said  in  his  Statd  of  tiie 
Union  address  that  90%  of  the  incre  ise  from 
fiscal  year  1974  to  fiscal  year  1975  in  toUl 
recommended  spending  is  unavoldat  e  under 
existing  law. 
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irograms 
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amount, 
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or  fiscal 

re  <cnt   h;li.- 


T(  - 
S67.  2 


12.8 

(5.7) 
(7.1) 

7.5 


9  6 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  tlio-se  are 
the  points. 

I  stated  that  I  thought  we  ought  to 
start  an  additional  system,  and  I  would 
make  it  larger,  like  che  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem is,  with  a  contribution  by  the  person 
involved  and  al.so  by  the  Government, 
\viih  cost-of-living  increases  already  ap- 
pi.\ing  to  both  that  would  make  it  fair 
and  adjust  the  one  to  the  other.  Then 
the  Old  S5s'.«m  would  gradually  wind  it- 
^p\l  down,  and  when  the  last  one  was 
gone  the  system  would  be  gone. 

I  would  eo  further:  I  would  make  an 
effoit  somewhere  in  there  to  try  to  make 
a  final  adjustment  with  these  people  in 
some  way.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  can 
get  together  and  present  such  a  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
unlf-.ss  .someone  wishes  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  me  1  minute,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee  wants  to  reserve  some  time 
so  that  he  can  speak  again  before  the 
vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un?.nimous  consent  that  after  the  votes 
on  the  Mansfield  amendment,  the  sub- 
stitute, or  whatever  other  amendments 
there  are  havin.'?  to  do  with  troop  reduc- 
tion.";.  the  vote  then  occur  on  the  Hartke 
iccomoutation  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  have  all  the  votes 
on  troop  reductions  completed  first? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  at  that 
time,  that  the  time  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  be  used  up  in  consideration 
of  the  Hartke  proposal. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  imderstood  that 
time  will  still  be  reserved  after  the  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  our  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Lidiana  has  17  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  11 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mj-self  2  minutes,  to  discuss  one  or  two 
items  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  discussed. 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  twice.  It 
has  been  overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the 
Senate  twice,  the  last  time  in  Septem- 
ber 1973. 

As  I  say,  these  were  overwhelming 
votes,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  Senate  could  work  its 
will,  this  measm-e  would  become  the  law. 
So  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  promise  by 
Congress,  it  is  a  question  of  action  by 
the  Senate,  by  which  these  people  would 
reserve  their  due  and  correct  benefits. 
It  is  a  matter  of  giving  them  what  they 
are  entitled  to,  giving  them  equity. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  President 
ha.o  blamed  Congress  for  not  acting  on 
this  matter.  To  that  extent,  we  would 
be  redeeming  a  pledge  made  in  1968  by 


the  three  majority  candidates  for  Pi-esi- 
dent  and  a  pledge  made  by  both  Senator 
McGovERN  and  President  Nixon  in  1972. 
So  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  na- 
tional policy  is  very  clearly  defined,  and 
if  there  is  any  fault  whatsoever,  it  is  to 
be  found  with  the  present  system. 

That  could  be  corrected.  I  know  some 
people  would  like  to  correct  the  present 
system.  These  military  personnel  who 
come  into  the  office  are  not  making  con- 
tributions, but  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  because  that  is  not  the  way  the 
law  is  written. 

Recomputation  is  not  new.  It  was  tem- 
porarily set  aside.  I  point  out  that  this 
recomputation  applies  to  those  who  are 
60  and  over,  and  those  who  ultimately 
will  reach  the  age  60. 

The  fii-st-year  cost  is  estimated  at  $340 
million,  less  tlian  the  $400  miUion  re- 
quested in  the  budget  2  years  ago.  I  point 
out  that  if  you  take  any  program  to  its 
ultimate  end  and  project  it  over  a  20- 
year  period,  the  cost  is  ceitainly  about 
20  times  what  the  cost  would  be  for  1 
year.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
mianimous  consent  that  Lester  Fettig, 
staff  director  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Procmement  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  be  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  dming  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  I  am  about 
to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13St 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1381  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  parha- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  retirement  the  pending 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  offering  an  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) .  The  Senator  is  preparing  to  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  No.  1381. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  add 
t-.vo  new  sections,  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  Beginning  with  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  together  with  other  In- 
formation In  support  of  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  following 
information — 

( 1 )  budget  authority,  proposed  budget  au- 
thority,    outlays    and    proposed    outlays   for 
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each  defense  mission,  including  all  misilons 
necessary  to  provide  a  complete  presentation 
of  end-purpose  functions  and  subfunctions 
being  performed  to  provide  for  national  de- 
fense; and 

(2)  for  each  defense  mission  Identified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  above — 

(A)  a  discussion  and  description  of  the 
relationship  to  and  role  In  executing  overall 
defense  policy,  strategy,  and  fiUfilllng  foreign 
ixjlicy  commitments; 

(B)  a  discttsslon  and  description  of  ctirrent 
and  projected  levels  of  missioxi  capability 
based  on  existing  and  approved  inventories  of 
systems  and  those  under  development  to- 
gether with  equipment  and  support  pro- 
grams; 

(C)  a  discussion  and  descrlpUon  of  cur- 
rent and  projected  threats  lo  mission  capa- 
bility and  the  need  for  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  level  of  mission  capability  with  re- 
gard to  subparagraph  (B)  above; 

(D)  the  need.  If  any,  to  undertake  a  new 
major  acquisition  program  to  provide  an  in- 
crease or  replacement  of  mission  capability 
and  the  goals  for  such  new  acquisition  pro- 
grams; 

(E)  the  allocation  of  budget  authority  from 
each  atithorization  account  to  be  used  for 
mission-related  activities,  such  allocation  to 
Include,  with  subdivisions  to  identify  the  mil- 
itary departments  or  defense  ageucleo  to 
which  such  funds  are  apportioned — 

(i)  research,  development,  test,  a:id  evalvt- 
ation  for  exploratory,  advanced,  and  engi- 
neering development,  or  other  activities,  to 
explore  alternative  systems  to  meet  a  specific 
mission  need  and  for  final  development  of 
preferred  systems  chosen  to  meet  a  specific 
mission  need,  provided  that  basic  research 
and  exploratory  development  activities  not 
related  to  any  specific  defense  mission  shall 
be  collectively  identified  as  In  support  of  the 
defense  technology  base; 

(II)  procurement  of  systems  and  equip- 
ments for  mission  inventories;  and 

(III)  to  the  extent  practicable,  related 
manpower,  operations  and  maintenance,  and 
military  construction  activities. 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977,  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion shall  be  available  for  such  purposes  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
to  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  activities  are  in  response  to  a 
specific  mission  need  and  part  of  a  new- 
major  acquisition  program  to  Increase  or  re- 
place mission  capability: 

(2)  the  mission  need  and  program  goals 
have  been  reconciled  with  overall  defense 
capabilities  and  resources; 

(3)  the  mission  need  and  program  goals 
have  been  stated  Independent  of  any  tj-pe  of 
system  product; 

(4)  the  program's  goals  have  been  based  on 
long-term  projections  of  mission  capability 
and  deficiencies  and  clearly  specify  the  total 
costs  within  which  new  systems  are  to  be 
bottght  and  used;  the  level  of  mission  ca- 
pability to  be  achieved  above  that  of  pro- 
jected inventories  and  existing  mission 
forces;  and  the  time  period  In  which  the  new 
mission  capability  Is  to  be  achieved; 

(5)  the  responsibility  for  responding  to  a 
specific  mission  need  has  been  clearly  dele- 
gated to  military  departments  and  defense 
agencies  so  that  either: 

(A)  a  single  department  or  agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  alternative  systems; 
or 

(B)  compi^tition  between  two  or  more  de- 
partments or  agencies  is  formally  recognized 
with  each  offering  and  exploring  alternative 
systems; 

(6)  alternative  systems  to  meet  the  mls.slon 
need  have  been  o-eated  by — 

(A)  soliciting  industry  proposals  for  new- 
systems  with  a  f.tatement  of  the  mission 
deficiency;   time,  cost,  and  capabllltv  goals: 


and  operating  constrainib,  with  each  offeror 
free  to  propose  system  concept,  technical  ap- 
proach, subsystems,  and  principal  design  fea- 
tures; 

(Bi  soliciting  system  proposals  from 
.smaller  firms  that  do  not  own  production 
tacilities  provided  they  have: 

(1)  personnel  experienced  Ui  major  devel- 
opment and  production  activities;  and 

(1!)  contingent  plans  for  later  use  of  re- 
quired equipment  and  facilities; 

(7)  alternative  systems  being  explored  to 
meet  the  mission  need  have  been  selected  by 
the  head  of  the  responsible  department  or 
agency  concerned  from  a  review  of  all  sys- 
tems propo.scd  and  with  the  evaluation  and 
advice  of  a  team  of  experts  including  mem- 
bers drawn  from  outside  the  cognizant  mili- 
tary development  organizations; 

(8)  competition  between  contractors  ex- 
ploring alternative  systems  to  meet  the  mis- 
sion need  is  being  maintained  by — 

(A)  limiting  contract  commitments  to  an- 
nual, fixed-level  awards,  subject  to  periodic 
review  of  contractors  technical  progress  by 
the  sponsoring  military  department  or  de- 
fense agency; 

(B)  assigning  representative.?  of  the  spon- 
soring department  or  agency  with  relevant 
operational  experience  to  advise  competUig 
contractors  as  necessary  in  developmg  per- 
formance and  other  requirements  for  each 
candidate  system  as  tcits  and  tradeoflTs  are 
made;  and 

(C)  concentrating  activities  of  in-house 
development  organizations,  laboratories,  and 
technical  and  management  staffs  on  moni- 
toring and  evaluating  contractor  competitive 
development  efforts,  and  participating  in 
tho.se  tests  critical  to  determining  whether 
the  system  .should  be  continued  In  competi- 
tion; 

(9)  he,  or  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, has  decided  to  condtiet  a  full  system- 
level  competitive  demonstration  of  two  or 
more  candidate  systems  by — 

(A)  selecting  contractors  for  system  dem- 
onstration depending  on  their  relative  tech- 
nical progress,  remaning  uncertainties,  and 
economic  constraints; 

(B)  providing  selected  contractors  with 
the  operational  test  conditions,  mission  per- 
formance criteria,  and  lifetime  ownership 
cost  factors  that  wUl  be  used  in  the  final 
-system  evaluation  and  selection; 

(C)  proceeding  with  final  development  and 
initial  long-lead  production  and  with  com- 
mitments to  a  firm  date  for  operational  use 
after  the  mission  need  and  program  goals 
have  been  reaffirmed  and  competitive  dem- 
(Jntratlon  result*  have  proved  that  the 
chosen  technical  approach  is  sound  and  defi- 
nition of  a  system  procurement  program  is 
practical. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  when  such  funds  are  used  for 
activities  to  support  the  technology  base  not 
related  to  any  specific  defense  mission  need, 
but  only  If  such  activities  are  limited  to  basic 
and  applied  research,  proof  of  concept  work, 
or  exploratory  subsystem  development  re- 
stricted to  less  than  fully  designed  hardware 
not  identified  as  part  of  a  system  candidate. 
Support  of  technology  base  activities  and  the 
new  candidate  systems  that  emerge  shfill  bo 
done  competitively. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
(8>  and  (9)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities should  be  concentrated  on  a  single 
system  candidate  w-ithout  further  explora- 
tion of  competitive  offers  and  tliat  actions 
have  been  taken  to — 

( 1 )  er,t.tblish  a  strong  centralized  program 
office  to  take  direct  technical  and  manage- 
ment control  of  the  program; 

i2t    iniegrAic  selccied  technical  and  man- 
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agement  contributions  from  Ui-house  grotips 
and  contractors; 

(3)  select  contractors  with  proven  man- 
agement, financial,  and  technical  capabili- 
ties as  related  to  the  problems  at  hand; 

(4)  use  cost-reimbursement  contracts  lor 
liigh  techalc&l  risk  portions  of  the  program: 
and 

(5)  estimate  program  cost  within  a  prob- 
nhle  range  until  the  syatem  reaches  the  filial 
lievelopment  phase. 

(d)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jv.ne  30,  1977,  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  procurement  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  shall  be  available  for  these  pur- 
po.-ies  only  when  tlie  Secretary-  of  Defense 
determines  that — 

<  1 )  the  ml!>sion  need  has  Ijeen  reconfirmed 
and  system  performance  has  been  validated 
in  an  environment  that  closely  approximates 
the  expected  operational  conditions;  or 

(2)  the  costs  of  system  operational  test 
and  evaluation  prior  to  production  substan- 
tially outweigh  the  benefits  in  terms  of  re- 
duced cost  growth  for  correction  of  system 
tleScicncies  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  clear  at  the  outset,  that  I  do  not 
e.xpect  the  amendments  I  am  ofifering  can 
be  adequately  considered  as  floor  amend- 
ments during  our  deliberations  on  this 
year's  authorization  bill. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  bring 
these  amendments  to  a  vote  but  rather  to 
offer  them  primarily  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  agencies 
and  also  as  an  opportimity  to  suppoit 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr.  Stennis, 
in  his  long  and  continuing  efforts  to 
improve  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  ah-eady  know, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  lead  a  concerted  effort  to  review 
and  defense  policies  and  procedui-es  in 
one  of  the  most  vital  areas  of  our  defense 
posture  and  effectiveness:  The  acquisi- 
tion of  major  systems  and  the  relation- 
ship of  these  major  programs  to  our  de- 
fense budget. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  has  held  hearings  on  the 
weapons  systems  acquisition  process  in 
1971  and  again  in  1972.  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, plans  to  continue  these  hearings. 
Fmther,  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  author- 
ization committee  report,  the  committee 
made  it  clear  that: 

Major  improvements  in  our  system  ac- 
quisition policy  were  necessary  ; 

Defense  Department  promises  have 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  and 

That  although  it  was  not  Congress 
norm.al  role  to  dictate  defense  manage- 
ment policy,  such  action  may  ultimately 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  see  all  tliat  we 
have  learned  about  improved  acquisition 
procedmes  come  into  effect. 

The  amendments  I  am  offering  are  an 
attempt  to  raise  for  discussion  a  new 
focus  for  congressional  involvement  in 
systems  acquisition  and  defense  budget, 
to  protide  a  basis  for  consideration  by 
not  only  Members  of  Congress  but  ex- 
ecutive agencies  as  well. 

Basically,  the  amendment*  would  cov- 
er two  areas.  Section  703  would  call  for 
the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  to  submit  sup- 
plementary budget  information  so  that 
we  could  review  the  defense  budget  more 
easily  in  terms  of  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments,  defense  strategy,   defense  mis- 
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sions.  and  the  programs  we  an 
to  support  them.  This  section 
mentary  budget  infoiination 
issue  for  the  Appropriations 
and  its  distinguished  chairman 
McClellan. 

Section  704  would  provide 
framework  for  conducting 
acquisition  programs  so  that 

Restore  meaningful  compe 

Eliminate  unnecessary 

And  in  the  long  run.  prov 
fective   systems   for  military 
lower  costs. 

To   achieve   these   ends,   s 
would   implement   a   rational 
making  process  in  for  the 
new  military  systems  to  me^t 
needs. 

The  framework  for  sy 
tion  is  the  product  of  the  2 ' 
of    the    Congressional 
Government   Procurement   or 
had  the  pleasure  to  serve 
Senator  Gurnet.  Senator 
gressmen  Holifield  and 
as  the  Comptroller  General  of 
States.  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Maiiy  of  the 
by  the  Commission  have 
recognized  in  the  actions  anc 
tions  of  the  Armed  Services 
and  its  distinguished  chairmati 

For  example,  section  101 
calls   for   the  Secretary-   of 
certify  to  the  Congress  a 
decision  for  production  of 
10  or  A-7D  and  the  Airborn< 
and  Control  System— AWACS 

The  Procurement  Commissio^i 
work  would  add  to  and  build 
key  decision  milestones  so  tha  ; 
gress  could  effectively 
major  turning  points  that 
trol  Major  Systems  Acquisition 

I  strongly  support  these 
the  legislation  that  is  now 
Senate. 

I  know  the  leadership  is 
demonstrate  our  ability  to 
on  this  important  budget 
that  I  will  limit  my  remarks 
that  I  would  hope  that 
ments  would  stimulate 
possibility   for  procurement 
major  systems  acquisition. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask 
guished  chairman  of  the  Armejd 
Committee  whether  he  feels 
findings   and  recommendation 
Procurement  Commission 
portimlty  for  us  to  hold 
this  year?  I  would  be  glad  tc 
full  services  and  support  of 
ment  Subcommittee  to  assist 
way  possible.  The  other 
subcommittee — Senators  NuNtf 

HUDDLESTON,    ROTH,    aS    WCll 

Jackson — have  expressed  a 
that  we  capitalize  on  this  w 
Is  still  current  and  while  the 
branch  is  preparing  a  formal 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presldeiit, 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should 
mend   the   distinguished 
Florida  for  his  imtlring 
nection  with  Govemment-wldi  i 
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ment problems.  He  has  focused,  especial- 
ly, on  one  of  the  largest  problems,  na- 
tional defense.  I  would  agree  with  him — 
based  on  all  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  fresliness  of  the 
recommendations  and  the  studies  which 
have  been  made — that  we  should  try  to 
move  forward  in  a  timely  and  determined 
v.ay  to  improve  the  procurement  process. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  that  the  Senator  from 
riorida,  more  than  any  other  Senator, 
has  taken  a  keen  and  continuing  interest 
in  this  area.  I  commend  him. 

I  want  to  assist  his  efforts  in  ony  way 
I  can. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton who  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Procurement  Commission  and  certainly, 
from  his  experience  on  the  Commission 
and  the  work  that  he  did,  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  as  does  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  has  been  wrestling  with  this  problem 
for  a  niunber  of  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understood  all  of  the  Senator's 
question — my  attention  was  diverted 
more  than  once  by  Members  wanting 
time  on  another  matter — but  as  I  im- 
derstand  it.  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
this  is  such  an  extensive  and  complicated 
matter  it  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
fioor  amendment. 

On  the  question  of  procurement,  I 
think  it  is  the  No.  1  problem  of  the  Con- 
gress with  reference  to  military  expendi- 
tures, for  these  high-priced  weapons  es- 
pecially; and,  of  course,  research  and  de- 
velopment is  $9  billion  this  year.  So  far 
as  the  committee's  going  into  the  items 
is  concerned,  it  would  be  hard  to  improve 
on  the  present  subcommittees  work.  But 
the  whole  system  of  the  budget  and  ev- 
erything that  goes  with  it  is  pretty  rele- 
vant. 

What  was  the  rest  of  the  Senator's 
question — would  we  have  hearings,  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  question  was  whether 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  felt  there  would  be  a 
need  for  hearings  on  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  procurement  commis- 
sion, and  the  study  that  took  2 ',2  years 
to  make  and  $9  million  of  the  public's 
money,  that  dealt  with  the  area  of  how 
the  Government  buys  a  major  system, 
how  we  go  into  a  systems  acquisition  and, 
if  there  could  be  some  merit  to  continu- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  had  over  2  particular  years 
that  I  know  about,  but  trying  to  go  fur- 
ther into  major  weapons  acquisition 
hearings  and  how  the  systems  are  pro- 
cured. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  that  we  could 
have  some  more  of  the  hearings,  but 
sometimes  we  overspeak  ourselves  in  de- 
bate and  make  promises  about  hearings 
on  this  and  hearings  on  that,  which  all 
adds  up  to  about  2  years  of  work  that  we 
are  supposed  to  do  In  2  or  3  months. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
excuse  me  from  making  any  definite 
promise.  But  we  want  to  contribute  in 
any  way  we  can  to  exploring  some  of 
the  problems  the  Senator  has  In  mind. 


First,  I  think  it  would  take  someone 
highly  competent  and  with  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  industiy  and 
manufacturing  and  contracting  on  a 
very  large  scale.  These  contracts  involve 
billions  of  dollars.  That  would  be  the  first 
thing  I  would  try  to  do,  to  get  someone 
such  as  that  as  an  adviser,  as  well  as  a 
stafi  member  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  appreciate  that.  I  want 
to  offer  again  the  services  of  the  staff  and 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Procurement 
that  has  been  created  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple we  are  talking  about  sit  as  members 
of  the  Procurement  Commission — they 
are  the  ones  who  brought  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  Procurement  Com- 
m.ission — some  of  the  major  contractors 
who  have  been  trying  to  work  in  systems; 
the  former  Administrator  of  NASA,  who 
sat  as  a  member  of  that  Commission,  who 
knows  much  about  systems  acquisition 
and  the  tremendous  systems  acquisi- 
tions of  NASA.  That  kind  of  expertise 
would  have  to  be  nece.ssary,  and  I  think 
it  could  be  forthcoming  if  we  were  ready 
to  proceed  in  the  area;  because  I  be- 
lieve they  recognize  more  than  anyone 
else  the  need  for  some  refoi-m  in  the  way 
we  go  into  the  acquisition. 

Mr.  STENmS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
remarks  are  timely,  and  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  general  remarks  rather 
than  a  definite  promise.  We  can  discuss 
it  further  later. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
description  of  the  Procurement  Commis- 
sion recommendations  be  printed  in  tlie 

RErORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Part  C — Acquisition  of  Major  Systems 
chapter  1.  directions  for  chance 

This  report  treats  a  Federal  procurement 
acilvlty  that  has  created  controversy  for  two 
decades — the  process  of  acquiring  major  sys- 
tems, particularly  the  major  systems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  major  system  acquisition  process 
draws  upon  new  technology  In  developing 
new  systems  to  meet  national  needs.  Over 
the  long  term,  defense  acquisition  programs 
represent  a  staggering  commitment  of  na- 
tional resources.  The  141  programs  currently 
Identified  in  DOD,  when  complete,  will  have 
consumed  a  direct  Investment  of  more  than 
$163  billion.  Operating  and  maintenance 
costs  over  the  lifetime  of  these  systems  could 
be  two  or  three  times  greater  than  this  aggre- 
gate direct  investment. 

Unlike  many  past  stxidles  that  were  con- 
strained to  deal  with  segments  of  the  ac- 
quisition process,  our  study  benefited  from 
having  an  exceptionally  broad  congressional 
charter  to  examine  system  acquisition  and 
to  make  recommendations  for  its  improve- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  the  Commission  chose  to  take 
an  integrated  view  of  the  acquisition  process, 
covering  all  the  basic  steps  from  the  initial 
statement  of  a  need  to  the  eventual  use  of 
a  system.  The  report  concentrates  on  tlie 
way  the  Government  organizes  policies  and 
procedures  to  accomplish  these  basic  steps. 
It  also  deals  with  the  problems  caused  by 
the  vested  interests  and  motivations  of  the 
principal  organizations  in  the  roles  they  most 
often  play  in  major  system  acquisition, 
including: 
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Contractors  who  are  overoptimlstlc  In 
their  estimates  of  system  cost,  performance, 
and  delivery  date  and  who  make  contractual 
commitments  according  to  those  estimates  in 
order  to  win  program  awards. 

Agency  components,  like  the  military  serv- 
ices, that  reinforce  contractor  optimism  to 
gain  large-scale  but  premature  program 
commitments  in  order  to  meet  their  obllga- 
lions  to  provide  modern  operational  capa- 
bilities and  to  preserve  their  stature  and 
influence. 

Agency  heads  Who  do  not  have  effective 
means  of  control  in  discharging  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  coordinating  component.^; 
and  programs  in  the  face  of  severe  bureau- 
cratic pressures. 

Congress  and  its  committees  which  have 
become  enmeshed  at  a  detailed  level  of  de- 
cisionmaking and  review  in  attempting  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities.  This  disrupts 
programs,  denies  flexibility  to  those  respon- 
sible for  executing  programs,  and  obscures 
Congress'  view  of  related  higher-order  issues 
of  national  priorities  and  tlie  allocation  of 
national  resources. 

improving  system  acquisitions 

The  need  to  Improve  major  system  acqui- 
sition has  been  made  apparent  by  the  suc- 
cession of  cost  overruns,  contract  claims, 
contested  awards.  buy-Ins,  ball-outs,  and  de- 
fective systems  that  have  drawn  sharp  criti- 
cism to  one  or  more  programs  In  recent 
years.  The  clutter  of  programs  and  problems 
has  made  it  difficult  to  understand  or  grap- 
ple with  the  underlying  causes  of  acquisition 
dlfficiUtles,  some  of  which  are  subtly  re- 
moved from  the  time  and  place  that  the 
symptoms  appear. 

This  report  concludes  that  the  basic  road- 
block to  improvements  in  system  acquisition 
Is  the  fact  that  too  many  past  attempts  have 
symptomatic  problems,  such  as  those  Just 
enumerated,  on  an  individual,  piecemeal 
basis.  Patchwork  corrective  action  has  become 
counterproductive,  leading  to  more  regula- 
tions to  amend  regulations,  more  people  to 
check  people,  more  procedures  to  correct  pro- 
cedures, and  more  organizations  to  correct 
organizational  problems. 

Underlying  problems 

Piecemeal  Improvements  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  underlying  problem  In  system  ac- 
quisition: the  lack  of  visibility  over  the  key 
decisions  that  control  the  purpose  and  direc- 
tion of  system  acquisition  programs.  Without 
this  visibility,  these  key  decisions  (and  the 
Information  needed  to  make  them)  have  been 
displaced  from  their  proper  organizational 
levels,  both  within  Government  and  between 
Government  and  the  private  sector.  The  end 
results  have  been  a  diffusion  of  responsi- 
bilities that  has  made  it  difficult  to  control 
system  acqiiisition  programs. 

Congress  and  agency  heads  have  become  so 
burdened  with  detail  that  they  have  not  been 
effective  in  carrying  out  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. Congress  often  cannot  act  as 
a  credible  and  sensible  check  on  an  agency 
because  acquisition  programs  provide  no  han- 
dles to  enable  Congress  to  interrelate  the 
purpose  of  new  systems  and  the  dollars  being 
spent  on  them  with  national  policies  and 
national  needs.  Instead,  data  Is  presented  to 
Congress  in  "traditional"  forms.  Inviting  at- 
tention to  already  defined  products  and  to 
annual  budget  Increments  that  finance  de- 
velopment and  production.  From  many  points 
of  view,  this  information  is  useless  as  a  basis 
for  effective  congressional  review. 

The  agency  head  has  a  similar  problem. 
He  cannot  manage  or  control  agency  com- 
ponents unless  he  makes  some  key  program 
decisions  to  keep  cost  and  capabilities  within 
coordinated  agencywide  limits.  Agency  com- 
ponents often  start  and  carry  out  major  sys- 
tem acquisitions  with  little  or  no  control  by 
the  agency  head  or  Congress  because  respon- 
sibility  for  making  some   key  decisions   is 


unclear.  However,  once  such  decisions  are 
made,  an  acquisition  program  Is  set  on  a 
course  that  Is  costly,  if  not  impossible,  to 
change  without  outright  cancellation. 

Finally,  the  responsibility  for  maJUng  de- 
cisions on  new  system  products  has  been 
spread  across  the  public  suid  private  sectors, 
br.diy  distorting  the  buyer-seller  relation- 
ship between  the  Government  and  contrac- 
tors. This  has  precluded  effective  competition 
and  undermined  contractual  agreements. 
Main  Directions  for  Change 
riie  Commission's  recommendations  in  ef- 
fect call  for  a  "systems  approach"  to  solving 
T.'jc  problems  of  major  system  acquisition 
'"'>■ : 

Establishing  a  common  framework  for  con- 
ducting and  controlling  all  acquisition  pro- 
grams that  highlights  the  key  decisions  for 
all  Involved  organizations — Congress,  agency 
heads,  agency  components,  and  the  private 
sector. 

Defining  the  role  each  organization  is  to 
play  in  order  to  exercise  its  proper  level  of 
responsibility  and  control  over  acquisition 
programs. 

Giving  visibility  to  Congress  and  agency 
heads  to  exercise  their  re-sponslbllities  to  pro- 
viding them  with  the  Information  needed 
to  make  key  program  decisions  and  com- 
mitments. 

Congress  and  agency  heads  must  exercise 
their  responsibilities  by  participating  effec- 
tively in  key  acquisition  decisions  that  steer 
a  program  and  determine  which  national 
problems  are  met;  determine  how  successful 
agencies  will  be  in  performing  their  missions: 
and  Influence  long-term  patterns  In  the  use 
and  allocation  of  national  resources.  To  par- 
ticipate effectively  requires  that  meaningful 
Information  be  brought  forward  for  deliber- 
ation. Decisions  on  needs,  goals,  the  choice 
of  a  system,  and  commitment  of  develop- 
ment and  production  resources  must  be 
presented  In  a  clear  and  cohesive  frame- 
work that  can  be  referenced  by  all  parties 
Involved. 

Our  report  reconmiends  a  realignment  of 
the  acquisition  structure  to  correct  the  de 
lacto  ajdication  of  responsibilities  In  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  that  has  come  about 
for  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
decisions  and  actions  that  actually  control 
system  acquisition  programs.  The  need  to 
reestablish  control  and  reallocate  responsi- 
bilities is  vital  not  Just  for  defense  programs 
but  also  because  system  acquisition  pro- 
grams will  be  used  Increasingly  throughout 
the  Government  to  meet  civilian  as  well  as 
defense  needs. 

Because  this  report  is  based  on  an  lute- 
grated  view  of  the  acquisition  process,  the 
recommendations  made  are  linked  to  form  a 
structure  that  Is  applicable  for  acquisition 
programs  of  all  agencies.  Recommendations 
are  not  designed  to  be  applied  selectively  to 
Improve  parts  of  the  acquisition  process  but, 
rather,  to  work  together  to  control  the  whole. 
Expected  Results  and  Implications 
The  recommended  actions  would  establish 
effective  control  over  system  acquisition  pro- 
grams— what  they  are  supposed  to  do  and 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  them — 
before  these  things  are  decided,  often  by 
default,  by  the  systems  and  their  govern- 
ment and  industry  sponsors. 

In  the  long  run,  adopting  the  recommen- 
dations should  also  result  in  a  net  reduction 
in  the  time  and  cost  to  go  from  the  state- 
ment of  a  need  to  the  effective  use  of  a  sys- 
tem to  meet  it.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
not  by  shortening  or  paying  less  for  every 
phase  of  activity  but  by  spending  more  time 
and  money  on  the  early  pivotal  development 
tasks  that  will  net  savings  In  the  larger 
commitments  that  follow.  Less  time  and 
money  should  be  spent  on  nonproductive 
activities  that  service  the  demands  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  its  regulations  but  do  little 
to  increase  our  information  nbont  what  svs- 


tem  to  buy  or  to  advance  the  development  of 
a  satisfactory  system. 

The  recommendations  also  sitggest  a  dif- 
ferent environment  for  the  participating  in- 
stitutions because: 

Congress  must  become  a  more  effective 
and  informed  check  and  balance  in  acquisi- 
tion programs  through  the  use  of  its  legisla- 
tive prerogatives  Congress  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  and  information  to  under- 
stand the  need  and  goals  for  new  programs 
in  the  context  of  national  policy  and  priori- 
ties. Thereafter,  they  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  monitor  the  development,  pro- 
curement, and  operating  funds  going  to  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  needs. 

Agency  heads  must  make  eaily  decisions 
on  program  needs  and  coordinate  the  respon- 
sibUities  of  agency  components.  The  agency 
head  should  make  the  decision  to  initiate  a 
program  to  provide  increased  mission  c&pa- 
bUity  and  set  a  cost  goal  in  view  of  all 
related  agency  needs  and  resources.  Thus, 
programs  would  not  be  initiated  independ- 
ently of  total  agency  capabUities,  needs,  and 
resources.  The  agency  head  would  also  re- 
concile needs  with  the  mission  responsibili- 
ties of  agency  components,  assuring  that  if 
component  rivalry  leads  to  duplicate  efforts, 
the  duplication  is  purposefvU,  visible,  and 
controlled. 

Agency  components  must  be  given  full 
flexibility  to  explore  alternative  systems 
within  agreed-upon  program  goals  before 
committing  to  Just  one.  With  this  flexlbUity, 
their  management  efforts  would  shift  from 
designing  a  system  and  controlling  its  de- 
velopment to  management  based  on  reviev.-, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  competing  private 
sector  design  efforts. 

Contractors  must  enter  a  competitive  arena 
that  rewards  suppliers  who  are  held  re^ou- 
sible  for  creating  and  demonstrating  the 
best  system  according  to  their  own  business 
and  technical  Judgments.  Competition 
should  involve  Innovative  products  that 
must  demonstrate  that  they  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment's need  at  the  lowest  cost,  not  an 
undeveloped  but  already  defined  system  at 
the  price  needed  to  win.  On  this  basis,  new 
firms  would  be  allowed  to  enter  and  old  ones 
forced  to  exit  from  an  Industry  whose  total 
capacity  would  be  based  on  current  and  fu- 
ture system  needs. 

Overall,  the  report  calls  for  a  simplified 
but  flexible  decisionmaking  process  that 
places  greater  reliance  on  sound  judgment 
and  less  on  regulations  and  complicated 
contracts  and  clauses.  It  also  recommends 
that  acquisition  policy  and  monitoring  be 
unified  within  each  agency  with  a  concur- 
rent reduction  In  management  and  adminis- 
trative layering  between  policymakers  and 
program  officers,  and  a  counterpart  reduction 
in  industry  staffing. 

0\-EHVIEW   OF  report  AND  KEC02IMENDATI0NS  '  ' 

Major  system  acquisition  is  an  extended 
and  complex  process.  It  begins  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's determination  that  a  certain  ca- 
pability needs  to  be  strengthened  and  the 
premise  that  the  technological  base  can  sup- 
port viable  system  concepts.  It  continues 
through  development,  production,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  system  to  meet  that  need,  with  iii- 


'  Appendix  B  Is  a  compilation  of  the  12 
recommendations  made  lu  this  part  of  the 
report. 

-  In  the  discussion  and  recommendations 
that  follow,  "agency"  refers  to  each  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  whose  head  re- 
ports to  the  President,  such  as  DOD  and 
DOT.  "Agency  component"  refers  to  the  first 
major  organizational  divisions  within  the 
agency  below  the  agency  head,  such  as  the 
military  services  and  tb«  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  "Agency  mission"  refers  to 
a  function  to  be  performed  by  the  agency, 
either  generally  or  specifically,  in  support  of 
the  agency's  assigned  responsibilities. 
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formation  flowing  back  at  each 
who  are  responsible  for  comparing 
with  what  is  needed. 

Well-known  major  systems  are 
shuttle,  Apollo  spacecraft, 
sile,    Polaris    fleet    ballistic    miss 
C-5A  transport.  F-14  and  F-15 
craft.  Phoenix  and  SAM-D  missi 
Main  Battle  Tank,  and  Cheyenne 
I-'undreds  of  other  major  s>  stems 
ceveloped,  many  with  lesser  iniit 
in  greater  production  quantities. 
Eiolution  of  practice  mid  pn  < 

Most  difficulties  in  major  sy 
tions,    including    cost    overruns 
sophisticated,  expensive  systems, 
few  basic  characteristics  of  the 
agencies  have  come  to  organize  sys 
sitlon   programs   and   engage 
participation.   The  evolution   of 
approach — a     comprehensive    attlck 
problem  In  the  context  of  its  tot4l 
ment — has    caused    radical    chan 
Government  procurement  proces; , 

Until  after  World  War  II,  the  u 
was   to  develop   and   produce   mafiy 
components   and   subsystems   ind 
of  their  Integrated  use  In  a  weapfin 
The  design  of  many  major  w 
was  sufficiently  stable  to  permit 
and  subsystems  to  be  readily 
military  services  were.  In  effect,  bu 
systems  In  bits  and  pieces. 

Following  World  War  II.  there 
awareness    of    the    benefits    that 
gained   If   advancing  technologies 
stimulated    and   brought   togethe 
the  escalating  Cold  War  needs 
defense.  But  the  new  technologies 
problems.  Each  new  component  or 
although  It  offered  Improved  c 
had  to  work  well  with  other  new 
order  for  the  total  system  to  be 
called  for  stronger  control  over  all 
developing  components  and  su 
the  system  Itself. 

The  size  of  the  emerging  prograi^s 
about  a  shift  in  Government- 
tlonshtps  so  that  the  benefits  of 
approach  were  not  without  some 
Companies  could  not  be  expected 
major  systems  and  subsystems  on 
without  the  assurance  that  they 
able    to    sell    enough    of   their 
recover    development   costs.    The 
quired  and  the  technical  risks  lnvt>l 
too   great.   As  a  result,   an 
underwrite   the  development  of 
systems. 

DOD  was  the  first  to  face  the± 
buyer-selller  conditions  as  it  tool : 
in  developing  the  major  system 
meet  defense  needs.  Although  part^c 
gram  practice  varied  In  significant 
following  is  the  general  process  thkt 
llz«d  the   1960's  and  remains  the 
nant  pattern   for  conununlcatlng 
ernment's  need,  creating  a  system 
tractlng  for  It. 

The  process  began  with  a  decision 
one  of  the  military  services  that  it 
perform    an    assigned    ml.sslon 
strengthened   by  a  new  system 
practice  usually  excluded  the  Ofice 
Secretary   of   Defense    (OSD)    and 
from  these  early  deliberations  on 
for  a  new  system,  although  the 
ices  were  guided  by  Department 
plana  and  policies. 

The  agency  would  begin  to 
system  so  that  it  could  contract 
velopment.   The   need   would    be 
cated    informally    to    Industry, 
terms  of  a  product  better  than  on« 
doing  the  job.  Goals  typically  wo  ild 
better   system    performance,   such 
range  and  speed  or  leaa  slz«  and 
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to  those  Companies  would  respond  with  their  ideas 
vhat  exists  on  new  systems,  sometimes  presenting  dif- 
ferent system  concepts.  The  system  concept 
that  offered  the  most  promise  and  was  most 
compatible  with  the  service's  interest  and 
operating  doctrine  had  the  best  chance  of 
being  selected.  The  Information  used  to  se- 
lect the  concept  and  technical  approach  for 
development  could  come  from  Industry 
( both  informally  and  under  stiidy  contracts » 
and  from  within  the  agency's  own  labora- 
tories and  technical  staffs.  The  most  desira- 
ble features  received  from  these  various 
sources,  many  of  which  required  advances 
in  the  state-of-the-art,  usually  would  be 
combined  into  a  total  system  description. 

After  the  agency  component  had  decided 
on  the  svitem  concept  and  main  technical 
features,  a  detailed  system  description 
would  be  issued  to  solicit  industry  proposals 
In  formal  competition  for  the  award  of  the 
development  contract.  Upon  receiving  con- 
tractor proposals,  the  agency  again  would 
pick  up  the  most  attractive  Ideas,  weave 
them  into  an  tipdated  system  description, 
negotiate  with  the  most  promising  contrac- 
tors, and  ultimately  select  one  to  develop  and 
produce  the  system.  The  system  often  was 
an  amalgamation  of  ideas  from  many  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  sources;  no  single 
public  or  private  sector  organization  had  the 
scope  or  depth  of  engineering  knowledge  to 
know  if  the  system  actually  could  be  devel- 
oped to  perform  as  intended  within  planned 
time  and  dollar  limits. 

The  agency  often  found  It  difficult  to 
choose  a  clear  technical  winner  because  the 
technical  approach  and  all  main  system  fea- 
tures had  been  specified  by  the  agency.  The 
point  scorings  used  to  judge  competitors 
often  were  close  and  awards  sometimes  were 
contested.  Price  or  estimated  cost  dominated 
final  evaluation  and  pressured  contractors 
to  "buy-in"  with  a  low  price  bid  for  an  un- 
developed system.  A  company's  stirvlval 
hinged.  In  large  measure,  on  winning  one  of 
these  major  programs  In  which  an  increas- 
ingly large  proportion  of  new  military  ex- 
penditures were  being  concentrated.  Even  if 
the  agency  could  predict  that  it  was  ac- 
cepting a  "buy-in"  price,  realistically  it  could 
not  Justify  paying  a  price  higher  than  a 
major,  experienced  contractor  had  proposed 
and  was  willing  to  accept. 

The  winner  of  this  so-called  "design  com- 
petition" received  a  contract  to  conduct  a 
development  phase  that  might  span  five 
years.  Sometimes  the  contract  would  Include 
production. 

The  date  for  a  new  system  to  become  op- 
erational would  be  influenced  by  the  desire 
to  field  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  as- 
sumption that  everything  would  proceed  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Contractors  would  agree  to 
this  date  in  response  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  competition.  This  often  would 
necessitate  starting  production  before  the 
development  and  testing  were  completed 
(concurrently)  and  building  up  large  orga- 
nizations very  quickly  to  handle  all  phases 
of  a  compressed  development  and  production 
program  with  little  room  for  learning  or 
mistakes. 

Some  years  later,  when  all  did  not  go  ac- 
cording to  plan,  the  system  did  not  measure 
up  to  initial  expectations  and  costs  grew  un- 
expectedly. The  contractor  could  be  blamed 
for   poor   management   of   the   development 
the     ^^fo*"*-   I'l   turn,   the   contractor  could   shift 
or  Its  de-      blame    to    the    agency    for    imposing    what 
;ommunl-      turned  out  to  be  an  inconsistent  or  impossi- 
i  sually    in     ^1*   *^*   o'   technical   requirements   on   the 
currently     system  and  for  having  forced  premature  per- 
be  for     formance,    schedule,    and    pricing    commit- 
as    more     tnents  under  the  heat  of  contrived  compe- 
lif  eight.  tition. 
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At  this  point,  the  agency  would  find  itself 
doing  business  with  only  one  contractor  with 
the  background  needed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
tracted test  and  production  phases.  In  this 
situation,  the  agency  could  not  abdicate  its 
responsibility  to  meet  real  defense  needs  or 
disregard  the  public  funds  already  Invested 
In  the  system;  the  agency  often  had  to  find 
ways  to  "bail  out"  the  contractor  from  his 
technical  and  financial  dlfflculties. 

Pressure  grew  for  Increased  agency  cngago- 
ment  and  control  over  sv.5^em  deveiopments. 
Methods  were  developed  within  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  technical  and  nianr.gp- 
ment  functions  of  both  contractor  and  In- 
house  organizations.  The  results  have  been 
a  proliferation  of  staffs  and  multiple  levels 
of  review  in  both  industry  and  Government: 
a  proliferation  of  paperwork,  management 
systems,  and  regulations;  demands  for  much 
greater  program  detail  by  Congress;  and  In- 
creased reviews  of  major  systems  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  proliferation 
of  controls  has  contributed  to  many  of  the 
symptomatic  problems  and  complaints  re- 
ported in  recent  years  by  various  Govern- 
ment, Industry,  and  public  sources. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  problems  dis- 
cussed are  summarized  In  the  first  column  of 
table  1.  DOD  has  recently  made  efforts  to  Im- 
prove system  acquisition  practices,  as  shown 
In  the  second  column,  and  has  begun  to  Im- 
plement its  plans  on  some  selected  new  pro- 
grams. The  third  column  highlights  the 
changes  recommended  here  that  generally 
support  recent  DOD  actions,  but  also  extend 
Into  more  fundamental  aspects  of  the  ac- 
quisition process.  They  shotild  not  be  evalu- 
ated on  an  individual  basis  but  as  part  of 
the  acquisition  structure. 

The  recommended  acquisition  structure 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  competent 
personnel  to  exercise  sound  judgment.  It 
highlights  the  fundamental  decision  points 
that  must  be  dealt  with  by  each  agency  as  a 
system  moves  through  the  acquisition 
process.  It  also  identifies  the  kind  and  quality 
of  Information  that  should  be  available  when 
each  decision  is  made. 

The  acquisition  structure  is  recommended 
as  the  best  standard  for  conducting  the 
process,  but  it  is  designed  to  be  flexible.  In- 
telligent and  well  defined  variations  can  be 
made  while  achieving  the  necessary  visibility 
and  control.  Standards  for  the  most  impor- 
tant variations  and  the  responsibilities  for 
authorizing  such  variations  are  presented  in 
this  chapter. 

Establishing  needs  and  goals 
Starting  and  Coordinating  Programs 

Establishing  needs  and  goals  for  a  new  ac- 
quisition program  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
areas  for  improving  system  acquisition.  De- 
cisions on  needs  and  goals  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  formulation  and  direction  of 
national  policies  and  strategies.  The  re- 
sources required  to  develop  major  systems 
are  a  significant  factor  in  an  agency's  total 
budget  and  in  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
Federal  agencies  and  components.  In  view 
of  the  resources  consumed  by  major  pro- 
grams, the  needs  to  be  met  and  the  goals  to 
be  achieved  must  receive  close  attention 
from  the  agencies  and  Congress.  Both  de- 
fense and  civilian  programs  have  sviffered 
when  well-defined  and  coordinated  state- 
ments of  needs  and  goals  were  lacking. 

Program  goals  establish  the  capability 
needed,  the  money  that  can  be  spent  to  get 
that  capability,  and  the  date  for  achieving 
It.  These  goals  set  the  tone  of  the  program. 
Allowing  one  goal  to  Improperly  dominate 
may  cause  later  distortions  such  as  when 
urgency  receives  unwarranted  emphasis, 
leading  to  compressed  development  and  pro- 
duction activities. 
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TABLB    1j — COMPAEISON    OP   PAST   PROBLEMS,   CURRENT   CHANGES,   AND   RECOMMENDED   ACTIONS    (DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE) 


PAST   PROBLEMS 


BIAJOR    CURRENT   CHANGES     (OTHERS    DISCT7SSKD 
IN      TEXT) 


MAJOR    RECOMMENDED    ACTIONS    (OTHERS 
DISCUSSED    IN    TEXT) 


Establishing  needs  and  goals: 
Needs/goals  set  by  each  service;  unplanned 

duplication. 
No  formal  congressional  overview. 

Exploring  alternative  systems: 

Centralized  agency-level  control  over  sys- 
tems. 

Lack  of  congi-esslonal  visibility;  scattered 
R.  &  D.  line  items. 

Premature  commitment  to  single  technical 
approach. 


MLssiou  area  coordinating  paper. 


Decentralization;    more   authority  for  mili- 
tary services. 


Attempt  to  broaden  choice  of  system  options 
at  1st  agency-level  review. 


Multiple     information     sources;     tincom- 

mitted  industry  proposals;  pressures  for 

goldplating;  high  unit  cost. 
Narrow    technical    latitude    for    competi- 
tion;  paper  information;    buy-lns. 
Choosing  preferred  system: 

Paper    competition;     complicated     source 

selection;  contentious  awards. 
Single  contract  covering  both  development 

and  production. 
Implementation : 
Overlapped   development   and  production     Reduced    concurrency 

("concurrency"). 
Late  and  inadequate  operational  tests  for 

production  decision. 


Greater  design  latitvide;   more  time  for  ex- 
ploration and  hardware  development. 

Some  hardware  prototypes;  less  reliance  ou 

paper. 
No  "total  package"  awards. 


Emphasis  on  early   and   better  operational 

testing. 


Source:  Commission  studies  program. 

Great  sums  have  been  committed  to  pro- 
grams which,  later,  cannot  respond  to  cor- 
rective changes  In  goals.  Programs  often  have 
been  begun  with  insufficient  consideration 
of  other  programs  underway  that  can  col- 
lectively strain  the  limits  of  existing  re- 
sources. Lack  of  additional  funds  requires  a 
cutback  In  the  number  of  systems,  leaving 
unplanned  disruptions  in  an  agency's  capa- 
bility to  do  its  Job. 

DOD  policy  currently  delegates  the  re- 
sponsibility for  deciding  needs  and  goals  to 
each  of  the  military  services.  They  define 
them  mainly  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  hard- 
ware they  "need,"  not  In  terms  of  the  mis- 
sion to  be  performed.  Althoujh  new  tech- 
nological opportunities  cannot  be  Ignored, 
t<x)  often  the  focus  has  been  ou  the  system 
product  and  not  on  Its  purpose.  The  results 
have  been  pressures  to  lock-in  to  a  single 
system  approach  prematurely  without  giv- 
ing adequate  attention  to  why  a  new  level 
of  capability  is  needed  in  the  first  place  and 
what  it  is  worth  before  less  costly  system 
alternatives  are  created  or  eliminated. 

The  needs  and  goals  that  each  military 
service  sees  for  its  acquisition  programs  are 
shaped  by  Its  own  views  of  defense  missions 
and  priorities.  They  do  not  necessarily  cor- 
respond to  the  perceptions  of  the  other  serv- 
ices or  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, frequently  resulting  in  destructive  in- 
terservlce  rivalry  and  overlaps  In  mission 
capabilities.  Interservlce  rivalry  has  caused 
special  complications  for  system  acquisition 
programs  because  these  programs  have  be- 
come the  principal  means  by  which  the 
services  can  preserve  and  enlarge  their  roles, 
budgets,  and  influence. 

Interservlce  rivalry  can  be  made  to  work 
to  advantage  If  harnessed  by  a  clear  state- 
ment of  common  needs,  an  Invitation  for  the 
^-ervlces  to  compete  openly  when  appropriate, 
and  a  formal  recognition  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  finance  all  the  systems  sponsored 
by  each  of  them.  The  objective  should  not 
be  to  eliminate  all  overlap  or  duplication  In 
iussigned  responsibilities  among  or  within 
the  services;  it  should  be  to  ensure  that 
where  such  overlap  or  duplication  exists,  it 
Is  visible,  controlled,  and  purposeful. 


DOD  has  attempted  to  view  new  systems 
and  programs  on  an  agencywlde  basis 
through  its  mission  Area  Coordinating  Papers 
(ACPs)  but  they  do  not  carry  the  weight 
of  secretarial  decisions  or  apply  to  the  very 
start  of  new  acquisition  efforts.  Unplanned 
duplication  of  systems;  pressures  to  make 
new  systems  large,  multipurpose,  and  ex- 
pensive; premature  commitments  to  an  un- 
developed systems;  and  loss  of  control  over 
the  allocation  of  resources  to  agency  mis- 
sions all  result  when  programs  are  begun  in- 
dependently by  agency  components  to  obtain 
"needed"  products  without  agencywide  co- 
ordination of  needed  capabilities  and  afford- 
able costs. 

Recommendation  1.  Start  new  system  ac- 
quisition programs  with  agency  head  state- 
ments of  needs  and  goals  that  have  been 
reconciled  with  overall  agency  capabilities 
and  resources. 

(a)  State  program  needs  and  goals  in- 
dependently of  any  system  product.  Use  long- 
term  projections  of  mission  capabilities  and 
deficiencies  prepared  and  coordinated  by 
agency  component(6)  to  set  program  goals 
that  specify. 

(1)  Total  mission  costs  within  which  new 
systems  should  be  bought  and  used 

(2)  The  level  of  mission  capability  to  be 
achieved  above  that  of  projected  Inventories 
and  existing  systems 

(3)  The  time  period  in  which  the  new 
capability  is  to  be  achieved. 

(b)  Assign  responsibility  for  responding 
to  statements  of  needs  and  goals  to  agency 
components  in  such  a  way  that  either: 

(1)  A  single  agency  component  is  respon- 
sible for  developing  system  alternatives  when 
the  mission  need  is  clearly  the  responsibility 
of  one  component;   or 

(2)  Competition  between  agency  com- 
ponents is  formally  recognized  with  each  of- 
fering alternative  system  solutions  when  the 
mission  re.sponsibllltles  overlap. 

Coutresslonal  Review  of  Needs  and  Goals 
Without  a  clear  understandnig  of  the  needs 
and  goals  for  new  programs.  Congress  is  un- 
able to  exercise  effectively  ita  responsibilities 
to  review  expenditures  and  the  allocation  of 
national  reso\irces.  This  failure  is  partly  en- 


Agency   bead   reconciliation   oi    needi  goals 

and  service  responsibilities. 
Congressional  review  of  mission  deficlences, 

needs  goals  for  new  acquisition  programs. 


Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  RJD.T.  &  E.  funds  for  systems  can- 
didates by  mission  need. 

Solicit  system  proposals  using  broad  need 
statement;  maintain  Integrity  of  separate 
candidate  systems. 

Annual  review  and  fixed-level  awards  to  each 
selected  competitor;  agency  technical  staff 
assistance. 

Commit  best  competitors  to  prototype  sys- 
tem-level demonstration. 

Choose  system  based  on  mission  performance 
measurements,  total  ownership  cost 
derived  from  competitive  demonstration 
and  operational  tests. 

Independent  operational  test  before  full- 
production  release;  strengthened  test  orga- 
nizations. 


couraged  by  the  timing  and  format  used  to 
present  system  acquisition  programs  and  by 
the  kinds  of  questions  this  format  pro- 
vokes. The  wrong  questions  are  asked  early 
about  research  and  development  projects 
and,  when  the  right  ones  are  provoked  by  de- 
bates on  a  particular  system,  it  is  often  too 
late  for  the  answers  to  be  relevant. 

Current  budgeting  and  review  procedures 
expose  the  need  and  goals  for  a  program  to 
Congress  at  a  tUne  when  a  single  system  is 
proposed,  with  cost,  schedule,  and  perform- 
ance estimates  often  predicated  on  insuffi- 
cient research  and  development  efforts.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  difficult  to  control  costs  be- 
cause system  characteristics  are  fixed  within 
a  narrow  range.  Thus,  the  cost  to  meet  a  mis- 
sion need  is  largely  determined  by  the  cost  of 
the  new  systems,  not  the  worth  of  the  new 
mission  capability  compared  to  other  alterna- 
tives. This  leaves  Congress  a  futile  choice: 
either  pay  the  price  for  the  system  or  let  the 
need  go  essentially  unsatisfied.  Congressional 
ability  to  deal  with  agency  budgets  and  to 
provide  meaningful  guidelines  to  allocate 
limited  national  resources  is  seriously  imder- 
iniued. 

Congress  should  have  an  early  and  com- 
prehensive opportunity  to  debate  and  under- 
stand any  agency's  mission  needs  and  goals 
for  new  acquisition  efforts,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  relationship  of  pro- 
posed mission  capabilities  to  current  national 
policy  and  the  allocation  of  resources  in 
accordance  with  national  priorities.  Under- 
standing an  agency's  needs  and  program 
goals  before  discussing  the  system  to  meet 
the  need  should  help  reduce  the  delays  in 
authorization  and  appropriation  caused  by 
extended  investigation  of  all  these  issues 
when  a  system  surfaces  later  for  large-scale 
funding  approval. 

This  does  not  imply  that  Congress  should 
make  defense  strategy,  define  defense  mis- 
sions, or  interpret  for  the  military  what  their 
needs  are  and  the  best  way  to  meet  them; 
these  are  roles  of  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress should,  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
agency  programs  In  such  a  way  that  the 
programs  can  be  clearly  related  to  national 
policies,    priorities,    and    the    allocation    of 
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resources  In  order  lor  Congress 
Its  legislative  responsibilities 
This  is  preferable  to  having  the 
arise  after  a  single  system  Is 
velopment,  when  need  and  goals 
obscxired     by     the     technical 
demerits  of  a  particular  system, 
liitle  room  to  control  the  cost 
national  needs. 

Recommendation    2.    Begin    _ 
budget  proceedings  with  an  aunui  .1 
the  appropriate  committees  of 
slons.  capabilities,  deficiencies, 
and  goals  for  new  acquisition 
basis  for  reviewing  agency 

Exploring  alternative  S]/sf^ 
The  Technology  Base 

Ongoing  exploration  of 
damental  to  any  new  acquisition 
new  components,  tools,  materials 
and   organized   knowledge   can 
develop  new  and  better  ways  to 
needs.  The  chances  for  success  of 
system  acquisition  are  enhanced 
a   variety   of   advancing    technol^ 
which  new  system  soUitlons  may 
Otherwise,  a  soUitlon  must  be 
safe  but  stagnant  technological 
unpredictable  advances  outside 

Most  Federal  agencies  with  c. 
sponslblUtles  recognize  the  value 
technological  base.  For  example 
recent  defense  policy  on  major 
qulsitlon  cites  the  Importance  ol 
and  usable  technology  base"  to  f 
material  for  creating  more  effecti 
costly  systems. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  how  m 
to  spend  in  a  given  field  of 
payoffs  are  usually  impredictable 
stream    In    time.    Technology    is 
through  a  creative  process  sparke  i 
cated  people  in  Government,  Ind 
universities,  supported  directly  by 
grants,    or    industry    profits,    or 
through  recovery  of  relat«d 

Technical  Judgment  Is  the 
in  apportioning  money  and  In 
this  kind  of  effort.  The  results 
immediately  useful   and   may  ha 
seen  applications  of  unpredictable 

The  Government  has  paid  a  sp' 
to  meet  growing  public  needs  by 
existing    technology   and    "goldpl 
approaches  Instead  of  seeking    _ 
proaches  that  ultimately  might 
complex,  less  costly,  and  more  e 
Is  a  case  of  diminishing  returns 
10  percent  better  may  cost  50  ^, 
If  the  old  technology  is  stretched, 
this  approach  ts  selected  simply 
time  or  Initial  dollar  constraints. 

Maintaining  an  adequate  growl^i 
nologr  Is  one  of  the  most  imj 
requisites  for  successful  system 
but  there  have  to  be  limits  on 
18  financed  and  justified  solely 
to   the   base   of   technology.   C.... 
technology   base   Is   Inadequately 
to  support   new   acquisition 
their  search  for  candidate 

Technology   base   work    (both    , 
private)   tends  to  concentrate  on 
results   tliat   are,    first. 
and,  second,  acceptable    To  be 
work  tends  to  provide  well 
ucts  (both  subsystems  and  system 
before  the  need  for  any  has  been  i 
and  confirmed  at  the  agency  level 
cep table,  these  products  tend  to 
familiar  approaches.  The  search 
tives  in  cormectlon  with   a 
tiottal  need  fi  equently  is  conductei  I 
that  nourishes  the  technology 
strained  areas  of  relatively  "old 
ogles.  The  net  effect  la  a  closed 
vatlve  technologies  are  suppressed 
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» This  subject  Is  also  treated  In  Pii t  B  (Ac- 
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tively stagnant  ones  are  carried  too  far  as 
subsystem  and  system  candidates  in  antici- 
pation of  a  specific  program. 

The  Commission  favors  making  the  tech- 
nology base  better  serve  new  programs  by: 
(1)  controlling  how  far  projects  are  taken 
within  technology  base  funding  and  Justi- 
fication and  (2>  giving  the  base  a  greater 
access  in  offering  new  system  candidates. 

Recommendation  3.  Support  the  general 
fields  of  knowledge  that  are  related  to  an 
agency's  assigned  responsibilities  by  funding 
private  sector  sources  and  Government  iu- 
house  technical  centers  to  do: 

(a)  Basic  and  applied  research 

I  bl  Proof  of  concept  work 

(C)  Exploratory  subsystem  development 

Restrict  subsystem  development  to  lesa 
than  fully  designed  hardware  until  identified 
a.s  part  of  a  system  candidate  to  meet  a  spe- 
ciflc  operational  need. 

Creating  New  Svstems 

In  liie  face  of  uncertainties  about  need.s 
and  technology.  It  makes  sense  to  explor\2 
alternative  systems.  At  the  start.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  explore  several  approaches  than 
to  focxis  quickly  on  one.  However,  the  short- 
range  cost  should  be  weighed  against  the 
longterm  benefits  of  having  options,  par- 
ticularly in  the  early  phases  of  development 
when  they  cost  relatively  little.  Money  spent 
on  development  of  alternative  systems  can 
be  relatively  inexpensive  Insurance  against 
the  possibility  that  a  premature  choice  of 
one  approach  may  later  prove  to  be  a  poor 
and  costly  one. 

In  addition  to  guarding  against  uncertain 
needs  and  technology  alternative  systems 
also; 

Provide  a  means  for  introducing  the  bene- 
fits of  competition  In  the  early  stages  of 
system  evolution  when  the  cost  to  maintain 
competitors  Is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that 
needed  to  have  competition  In  later  fullscale 
development  and  production  phases. 

Insiure  that  a  wider  base  of  innovative  tal- 
ent is  applied  rather  concentrating  R&D  re- 
sources on  a  single-system  approach. 

Increase  the  probability  that  the  best  pos- 
sible solution  will  be  found. 

DOD  acquisition  procedures  luive  not 
worked  well  In  surfacing  system  alternatives 
based  on  different  technical  approaches.  This 
fact  Is  evidenced  by  ongoing  consideration 
of  nev/  policies  to  foster  more  substantive 
system  options  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Information  at  the  first  program  review  at 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  level.  Despite  these 
efforts  research  and  development  funds  re- 
main generally  scattered  in  a  great  many 
separate  projects,  making  it  difficult  to  trace 
the  cost  of  existence  of  alternative  systems 
prior  to  the  first  agency  head  review  of  a  new 
program. 

Premature  commitment  to  system  concept, 
technical  approach,  and  design  often  leads  to 
schedule  delays.  The  combined  pressures  of 
(1)  limited  resources  to  explore  alternatives 
and  (2)  the  requirement  that  the  military 
services  defend  a  system  before  large-scale 
resources  are  committed  creat«  incentives  for 
them  to  focus  prematurely  on  one  technical 
approach.  Resources  are  spent  to  prove  that 
the  Initial  choice  is  right  In  order  to  get  a  go- 
ahead  decision  rather  tlian  to  examine  broad 
alternatives. 

Military  services  also  become  advocates  of 
specific  methods  and  approaches  to  meet 
their  responsibilities.  This  advocacy  la  dedi- 
cated to  fielding  the  best  solution  to  mission 
deficiencies  based  on  past  operational  experi- 
ence. Such  advocacy  leads  to  parochial 
choices  of  familiar  kinds  of  systems. 

To  encourage  a  greater  number  of  more  in- 
novative alternative  systems  to  meet  a  given 
need,  DOD  requests  for  proposals  should  be 
broadly  stated  In  terms  of  needed  mission 
capability,  program  goals,  and  essential  limi- 
tations, not  In  terms  of  required  features  or 
performance  stipulations  keyed  to  a  partic- 
ular kind  of  sv.stem. 


There  Is  a  critical  need  to  capitalize  to  a 
greater  degree  on  the  Nation's  innovative 
resources  by  encouraging  smaller  firms  to 
enter  early  in  the  acquisition  process,  pro- 
vided they  can  make  necessary  business  ar- 
rangements for  plant  and  facilities  if  their 
proposed  systems  prove  superior. 

Large  established  firms  tend  to  acquire 
technical  bia.ses  based  on  their  experience 
with  successful  products  and  their  cus- 
tomer's likely  to  have  more  initiative  and  in- 
novative technical  approaches  for  new  sys- 
tems. However  large  firms  are  usually  the 
cnly  ones  considered  qualified  to  compete  for 
major  system  development  awards  because 
competitions  are  held  relatively  late  In  the 
process,  at  great  expense,  after  system  per- 
formance and  design  features  have  been 
determined. 

There  is  a  need  to  balance  the  acquisition 
process  by  ensuring  a  more  objective  selec- 
tion and  exploration  of  alternative  sj-stems. 
The  agency  should  also  prevent  centraliza- 
tion of  the  numagement  process  and  the 
buildup  of  large  staffs  to  do  the  Job  that 
should  be  done  at  the  operating  level.  The 
Commission  favors  retaining  the  decision  on 
which  system  alternatives  to  explore  at  the 
agency  component  level  but  with  reviews  to 
ensure  that  alternatives  are  created  and 
e.xplored. 

Recommendation  4.  Create  alternative  sys- 
tem candidates  by: 

(a»  Soliciting  Industry  proposals  for  new 
systems  with  a  statement  of  the  need  (mis- 
sion deficiency);  time,  cost,  and  capability 
goals;  and  operating  constraints  of  the  re- 
sponsible agency  and  components(8) .  with 
each  contractor  free  to  propose  system  tech- 
nical approach,  subsystems,  and  main  design 
leatures. 

(b)  Soliciting  system  proposals  from 
smaller  firms  that  do  not  own  production 
facilities  If  they  have: 

(1)  Personnel  experienced  in  major  de- 
velopment and  production  activities. 

(2)  Contingent  plans  for  later  use  of  re- 
quired equipment  and  facilities. 

(c)  Sponsoring,  for  agency  funding,  the 
most  promising  system  candidates  selected 
by  agency  component  heads  from  a  review 
of  those  proposed,  using  a  team  of  experts 
from  Inside  and  outside  the  agency  com- 
ponent development  organization. 
Congressional  Review  of  System  Exploration 

Congress  has  dlfflcnlty  overseeing  the  grow- 
ing expenditures  for  agencies'  R&D  budgets; 
its  intensified  demands  for  information  and 
Justification  leaves  Congress  burdened  with 
detailed  reviews  that  obscure  the  overall  pat- 
tern. 

Congress  could  better  understand  where 
R&D  money  is  spent  IX  it  reviewed,  author- 
ized, and  appropriated  funds  for  explorlnp 
candidate  systems  according  to  mission.  Tliis 
should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  Its  re- 
view of  agency  missions  and  the  needs  and 
goals  for  new  acquisition  programs.  This  ap- 
proach wotild  segregate  funds  for  (1)  main- 
taining the  technology  base,  (2)  activities  to 
e.xplore  alternative  solutions  to  mission 
needs,  and  (3)  the  final  development  of  sys- 
tems chosen  to  meet  needs.  The  second 
category  would  group  together  all  develop- 
ment projects  asoclated  with  candidate  sys- 
tems to  meet  each  agency  mission  need.  Con- 
gre.ss  would  then  have  a  more  meaningful 
and  convenient  basis  for  reviewing  expendi- 
ttires  and  earlier  awareness  of  the  evolution 
of  new  systems. 

Allocations  of  R&D  .money  according  to 
mission  needs  would  help  reduce  the  pres- 
sures to  make  premature  commitments  to  a 
particular  system  In  order  to  gain  funding 
approval.  With  defense  mission  needs  and 
goals  reviewed  yearly,  and  with  a  fixed-level 
funding  constraint  tied  to  finding  solutions, 
the  executive  branch  would  have  greater 
flexibility  to  explore  alternative  systems  and 
cope  with  uncertain  system  candidates.  The 


opportunity  to  question  and  review  Indivi- 
dual projects  within  tliese  mission  funds 
would  remain  whenever  such  scrutiny  Is 
needed  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  mean- 
ingful level  of  review  and  control  would  be 
available. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  Congress 
that  it  must  deal  more  effectively  with  ex- 
ecutive branch  programs  and  equip  Itself 
more  fully  to  do  so.  The  primary  Intent  of 
o\ir  recommendations  on  review  of  program 
needs,  goals,  and  related  funds  is  to  sharpen 
the  effectiveness  of  whatever  congressional 
efforts  are  expended  to  review  *naJor  system 
acquisition  programs. 

Recommendation  5.  Finance  the  e.xpl ora- 
tion of  alternative  systems  by: 

(a)  Proposing  agency  development  budg- 
ets according  to  mission  need  to  support  the 
exploration  of  alternative  system  candidates. 

(b)  Authorizing  and  appropriating  funds 
by  agency  mission  area  In  accordance  with  re- 
view of  agency  mission  needs  and  goals  for 
new  acquisition  programs. 

(c)  Allocating  agency  development  funds 
to  components  by  mission  need  to  support 
the  most  promising  system  candidates.  Moni- 
tor components'  exploration  of  alternatives 
at  the  agency  head  level  through  annual 
budget  and  approval  reviews  xising  updated 
mission  needs  and  goals. 

Rehistating  Meaningful  Competition 

The  notion  that  the  agency  should  take 
advantage  of  all  the  best  proposed  technical 
features  in  specifying  a  preferred  system  is 
appealing,  but  analysis  shows  that  multiple 
design  Influences  from  in-house  laboratories, 
weapon  centers,  operational  conunands.  and 
contractors  often  are  not  compatible  and 
contribute  to  "goldplating."  oversophistlca- 
tlon,  system  Integration  difficulties,  and  later 
performance  deficiencies.  Tliere  is  a  natural 
Inclination  to  Incorporate  new  and  In- 
dependently developed  subsystems  and  com- 
bine them  into  a  single  system  specification 
that  then  forms  the  basis  for  Industry  com- 
petition and  later  contractual  requirements. 

Effective  competition  In  system  acquisi- 
tion has  been  precluded  because  design  deci- 
sions on  the  best  approach  are  made  by  the 
Government.  Premature  commitments  are 
maxle  to  a  system  composed  of  design  con- 
tributions from  a  host  of  public  and  private 
organizations.  This  "design  by  committee" 
approach  sets  up  a  one-horse  race  to  meet 
the  mission  need,  betting  on  a  predeter- 
mined and  frequently  untested  combhiatlon 
of  technological  and  performance  charac- 
teristics. Private  sector  contractors  compete 
for  the  development  and  production  of  a 
"required"  system,  not  to  offer  their  best 
solution  at  their  lowest  cost.  Consequently, 
there  Is  limited  opportunity  for  contractor 
Innovation  and  technical  competition,  and 
contractors  find  it  easier  to  promise  the  cus- 
tomer  what  he  wants  than  to  innovate  and 
demonstrate  new  products. 

Divided  responsibilities  for  defining  the 
system  are  also  at  the  heart  of  later  con- 
tractual dilficultles.  correction  of  deficiencies, 
and  engineering  changes,  all  of  which  can 
result  In  added  costs  and  weakened  con- 
tractual commitments.  Although  the  con- 
tractor has  accepted  contractual  responsibil- 
ity for  computing  a  system.  Its  ultimate 
cost,  schedule,  and  performance  difficulties 
are  rooted  In  the  combination  of  specified 
performance  requirements  the  agency  be- 
lieved could  be  met.  Thus,  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  development  problems  Is  diffi- 
cult to  pinpoint. 

In  most  programs,  important  advaiitages 
could  result  from  allowing  competitors  to  be 
Independently  responsible  for  the  evolution 
of  their  systems  by : 

Reinstating  a  competitive  challenge  to  in- 
dustry to  use  a  wider  span  of  technologies 
for  system  solutions  that  are  of  lower  cost 
and  simpler  design. 

Creating  Incentives  that  encourage  econ- 


omy and  austerity  in  development  because, 
unlike  sole-source  situations,  the  Incentives 
for  competitors  can  be  directed  toward  aus- 
terity In  system  design  and  system  desi"n 
activities. 

Restoring  the  integrity  of  contracts,  with 
each  contractor  fully  responsible  for  design- 
ing the  system  contained  In  Its  proposal.  Ul- 
timately, system  demonstration  should  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  a  contract- 
or's approach  and  there  should  be  a  sound 
basis  for  negotiating  a  production  contract. 

A  wider  latitude  for  contractors  to  propose 
and  explore  system  alternatives  would  be 
balanced  by  technical  competition  among 
iliem.  These  are  not  unlimited  alternatives 
or  alternatives  for  their  own  sake,  but  op- 
tions pursued  as  long  as  they  make  sense 
in  terms  of  their  cost,  what  has  been  learned 
and  what  remains  to  be  learned  in  order  to 
make  stable  program  commitments.  Initially, 
only  relatively  small  amounts  of  money  will 
be  needed  to  explore  system  concepts  to 
determine  the  ones  that  are  the  most  promis- 
ing and  the  ones  that  should  be  rejected. 

Recommendation  6.  Maintain  competition 
between  contractors  exploring  alternative 
systems  by : 

(a)  Limiting  commitments  to  each  con- 
tractor to  annual  fixed-level  awards,  subject 
to  annual  review  of  their  technical  progress 
by  the  sponsoring  agency  component. 

(b)  Assigning  agency  representatives  with 
relevant  operational  experience  to  advise 
competing  contractors  as  necessary  in  devel- 
oping performance  and  other  requirements 
for  each  candidate  system  as  tests  and  trade- 
offs are  made. 

(c)  Concentrating  activities  of  agency  de- 
velopment organizations.  Government  labo- 
ratories, and  technical  management  staffs 
during  the  private  sector  competition  on 
monitoring  and  evaluating  contractor  de- 
velopment efforts,  and  participating  In  those 
tests  critical  to  determining  whether  the  sys- 
tem candidate  should  be  continued. 

Choosing   preferred   systetns 

Tlie  cholcs  of  a  system  can  be  based  on 
low-cost  information — ^studies,  analyses,  and 
limited  laboratory  tests — but  this  Is  also  low- 
confldence  Information  whenever  a  system 
embodies  advances  in  technology.  Although 
the  short-range  benefits  of  money  saved  by 
an  early  choice  of  a  system  are  apparent, 
the  penalities  of  a  poor  early  choice  can  and 
have  proved  to  be  enormously  costly. 

Early  choice  of  a  system  raises  the  risk 
that  Increashig  costs  will  have  to  be  paid  as 
long  as  the  agency  need  remains  of  sufficient 
priority.  With  only  a  single  organized  effort 
underway  to  meet  the  need,  system  perform- 
ance and  schedule  slippages  have  to  be  ac- 
commodated by  additional  fundhig.  As  a 
result  of  this  monopoly-like  situation,  costly 
and  burdensome  controls  and  regulations 
must  be  applied  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
competitive  procurements  to  assure  public 
accountability.  There  are  no  standards  to 
measure  the  efficiency  of  a  single  undertak- 
ing and  no  competition  to  aid  in  choosing 
the  best  system. 

Technical  leveling  through  transfusion  of 
the  best  features  of  proposals  early  In  system 
exploration  and,  later,  during  source  selec- 
tion narrows  the  differences  between  com- 
peting proposals.  Source  selections  have  de- 
pended less  on  technical  differences  between 
proposals  and  more  on  contractor  predicted 
costs  at  a  time  of  great  technical  uncertainty 
about  the  "chosen  system."  In  relying  on 
these  cost  predictions  for  Initial  system  pro- 
cxirement,  Insufficient  weight  has  been  given 
to  system  performance  and  to  the  cost  even- 
tually to  be  paid  for  operating,  supporting, 
and  malntahihig  the  system. 

Systems  that  were  defined  early  and  sub- 
jected to  a  short  Industry  competition  to 
select  the  contractor  and  remaining  design 
refinements  Invariably  have  led  to  technical 
problems  and  contractual  difficulties.  The  re- 
sulting procurement  climate  has  been  clojid- 


ed  by  buy-ins,  contentious  awards,  and  con- 
tracts that  were  subject  to  so  many  changes 
and  claims  as  to  invalidate  the  integrity  of 
original  contractual  agreements. 

Some  new  DOD  programs  refiect  efforts  to 
first  prove  out  the  "chosen"  sys'^'m  by  build- 
ing partial  or  complete  prototypes.  "This  Is  a 
major  Improvement.  However,  in  new  proto- 
type programs,  choices  of  technical  approach 
and  some  system  characteristics  are  still  be- 
ing made  by  the  agency  before  competition 
takes  place.  Introducing  Industry  competi- 
tion after  a  system  has  been  largely  defined 
and  when  large-seal-  commitments  for  pro- 
totypes have  to  be  made  results  in  relatively 
narrow  cost  and  technical  differences  aiid 
confines  the  participation  to  major  firms. 

Competitive  demonstration  of  new  systems 
is  not  appropriate  for  all  programs,  but  the 
decision  to  forego  competition  should  con- 
sider more  than  near-term  savings  in  time 
and  money.  The  added  expenditure  of  R&D 
monies  to  bring  a  wider  span  of  system  solu- 
tions Into  competition  can  be  expected  to 
have  a  great  leverage  effect  on  ultimate  sys- 
tem performance  and  on  the  vast  majority  of 
program  costs  that  will  be  Incurred  later. 

Looking  at  the  past  and  to  the  future,  no 
new  programs  automatically  can  or  cannot 
afford  competitive  demonstration  as  a  basis 
for  choosing  a  preferred  system.  It  Is  deceiv- 
ing to  say  from  the  outset  that  any  systems 
which  might  meet  an  agency  need  must  of 
necessity  be  big  and  expensive  and.  there- 
fore, not  amenable  to  prototype  demonstra- 
tion. Tlie  "necessity"  for  bigness  comes 
about  mainly  because  of  familiarity  with  the 
scale  and  scope  of  past  systems  used  to 
meet  comparable  agency  needs.  With  a  wide 
range  of  system  candidates  and  technologies 
opened  up  by  earlier  recommendations, 
smaller  and  cheaper  systems  will  have  a 
chance  to  be  brought  forward. 

If  several  design  teams  were  allowed  to 
follow  different  technical  paths  In  the  early 
Innovative  phase  of  system  acquisition,  the 
agency  might  select  two  for  competitive  dem- 
onstrations of  either  complete  systems  or 
prototypes  that  embodied  all  the  critical 
parts. 

Having  competition  from  the  t>eginning  of 
the  program  and  maintaining  it  to  this  point 
would  provide  Important  benefits  largely 
lacking  in  current  programs.  Including: 

Design  continuity  from  concept  through 
engineering  design  to  improve  technical  con- 
trol and  integrity  of  the  system. 

Different  competitive  performance  and  cost 
solutions  to  provide  options. 

Cleas  contractor  product  responsibility  for 
.  a  system. 

Competitive  exploration  of  technical  ap- 
proaches should  produce  dlstlnguishably  dif- 
ferent system  performance  characteristics. 
Technical  differences  would  then  become 
more  important  criteria  for  choosing  systems 
and  contractors  than  In  the  past  when  dif- 
ferences mainly  Involved  design  detail  and 
an  uncertain  cost. 

Essentially,  our  recommendations  call  for 
using  additional  R&D  expenditures  to  Initi- 
ate competition  before  system  options  are 
eliminated  and  when  costs  are  significantly 
lower  than  those  that  must  be  incurred 
later  for  full-scale  enlgneerlug  development. 
Competition  should  be  continued  at  least  up 
to  the  final  development  phase  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  choosing  a  potential  system 
and  entering  Into  firm  performance  and  price 
commitments  with  the  successful  developer. 
Recommendation  7.  Limit  premature  sys- 
tem commitments  and  retain  the  benefit  of 
system-level  competition  with  an  agency 
head  decision  to  conduct  competitive  demon- 
stration of  candidate  systems  by: 

(a)  Choosing  contractors  for  system  dem- 
onstration depending  on  their  relative  tech- 
nical progress,  remaining  uncertainties,  and 
economic  constraints.  The  overriding  objec- 
tive should  be  to  have  competition  at  length 
through  the  Initial  critical  development 
stages  and  to  permit  use  of  firm  commit- 
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menta  for  final  development  and 
ductlon. 

(b)    Providing    selected 
the  o{>erational  test  conditions 
lormance   criteria,    and   lifetime 
cost  factors  that  will  be   xxsei 
system  eraluatlon  and  selection 

(c»     Proceeding    witli    final 
and    initial    production    and    wi 
me:rs  to  a  firm  date  for  operatioiial 
the   agency   needs   and  goals  ar( 
pi'.d  competitive  demonstration 
that  the  chosen  technical  approt^h 
and  definition  of  a  system  procu 
gram  is  practical. 

(d)  Strengthening  eseh  a.eencv 
mating  capability  for: 

(1)  Developing:   lifetime    ow.i 
for  use  in  choosing  preferred  ma  or 

(2)  Developing  total  cost 
the  nnmber  and  Icind  of  systems 
for  operational  use. 

(3)  Preparing    budget    reques 
developments  and  procurement. 
Recommended     Acquisition 

Programs  Not  Based  on  Conipe 

onstratlon 

Some  large  or  complex  syoteni; 
put   through  competitive  hardw 
strations,   as   in   the   case  of 
carriers:  an  early  choice  of  a 
tern  may  be  necessary.  Programs 
and  Polaris  that  made  an  early 
to   an    undeveloped   system   hsA'  s 
been    considered    successful    w 
panied  by  these  essential 

There    was    a   broad   consensui 
was  not   as   important   as  program 
mlaslou  capability  and.  or  the  U 
be  achieved. 

The   Government   retained   direct 
and  responsibility  for  defining 
ing  the  system  through  a  highly 
program   sta&T   and  gave   itself 
change  characteristics  and  pe 
quirements." 

Flexible  cost-type  contracts  v 
specially  selected  contractors. 

Such  programs  were  usually 
ority  because  they  addressed 
that    were    critical    to   national 
strategy.  They  received  the  spec 
of  the  President  and  the  Natioi^ 
Council;  thus,  the  programs  at 
amounts  of   agency  resources 
talents   from  industry  and 
solve  major  technical  problems. 

Two  Important  criteria  for 
rect  agency  control  approach  are 

Some  urgent  needs  cannot  be 
l3  taken  to  explore  eligible 
terns  to  a  point  when  competiti\i(e 
test  Informtalon  Is  available.  Ins 
tern  concept  must  be  formulat^ 
taking  (transfusing)  the  best 
dustry    and    Ooverument   and 
large-scale  resources  to  achieve 
within  a  fixed  time. 

Some  needs  and  goals  will  n 
systems  of  such  massive  physical 
clal  magnitude  that  no  one 
even  a  team  of  contractors)  ma; 
marshal,    consolidate,    and    mau4ge 
itecessary  talents  and  resources 
even  If  the  agency  could  finance 

Both  the  criteria  for  choosing 
proach  and  the  conditions 
successful    clearly   suggest    that 
grams  will  often  require  the 
of  visibility.  They  should  be  subject 
head  review  of  the  reasons  for 
centralized  format  and  be  reviewed 
dentlal  and  congressional  counci:  b 
resources  or  capabilities  required 
to  national  planning. 

Although  these  programs  w 
controls,  overrellauce  should  not 
complicated    regulations     and 
clauses.  Better  assurance  of 
can  be  attained  from  proper  coi 
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Initial  pro-  lection  and  the  Involvement  of  a  strong, 
technically  competent  program  management 
office  complemented  by  a  strengthened  agen- 
cy test  and  evaluation  capability. 

Recommendation  8.  Obtain  agency  head 
approval  If  an  agency  component  determines 
that  it  should  concentrate  development  re- 
soxirces  on  a  single  system  without  funding 
exploration  of  competitive  system  candi- 
dates. Related  actions  should: 

(a)  Establish  a  strong  centralized  program 
office  within  an  agency  component  to  take 
direct  technical  and  management  control 
of  I  he  program. 

(l3)  Integrate  selected  technical  and  man- 
agement contributions  from  in-house  group-s 
and  contractor.?. 

(c)  Select  contractors  with  proven  manage- 
ment, financial,  and  technical  capabilities 
as  related  to  the  problems  at  hand.  Use 
cos:-reimbursement  contracts  for  high  tech- 
nical risk  portions  of  the  program. 

(d)  Estimate  program  cost  within  a  prob- 
able range  until  the  system  reaches  the  final 
development  phase. 

Implementation:  final  developtucnt.  produc- 
tion, and  line 

Although  the  benefits  of  competition  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  final  development,  produc- 
tion, and  operation  of  systems,  the  cost  to 
maintain  competition  rises  substantially  in 
these  phases.  As  a  consequence,  system 
normally  enter  final  development,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  vmder  an  evolved  mo- 
nopoly situation:  there  Is  only  a  single  sys- 
tem and  contractor  to  cope  with  an  agency 
need.  Recent  difficulties  in  getting  systems 
produced  and  deployed  within  contract  terms 
are  related  to  the  "locked  in"  position  of  a 
contractor  who,  since  the  beginning  of  de- 
velopment, has  not  been  subject  to  direct 
competitive  pressure. 

The  basic  problem,  however,  is  not  being 
locked-in  to  a  sole-source  contractor  but 
being  locked-ln  to  one  who,  as  It  turns  out. 
cannot  supply  the  system  as  originally 
planned  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract.  Following  our  reconunended 
acquisition  pattern,  the  contractor  and  his 
system  would  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
contractual  obligations  could  be  made  be/ore 
competition  was  eliminated  with  high  as- 
surance that  he  could,  in  fact  supply  the 
sy.stem  according  to  plan. 

Although   the  chosen  system  would  have 
been  created  and  demonstrated  under  con- 
j^  tlnuous  competitive  pressure,  there  are  con- 

ad(^tlng  a  di-  ditious  when  direct  competition  should  be 
retained  or  reinstated  to  drive  ownership 
cost  down  and  system  performance  up.  For 
example,  when  the  operating  conditions  re- 
main very  uncertain,  as  In  the  case  of  some 
defense  systems,  the  cost  of  having  compet- 
ing operational  systems  with  different  capa- 
bilities may  be  an  acceptable  price  to  pay  for 
the  benefit  of  competition  and  for  being  pre- 
pared for  operational  contingencies. 

In  another  situation,  the  system  chosen  to 
meet  the  need  may  have  to  be  procured  in 
large  quantities  over  an  extended  period.  If 
the  cost  of  duplicating  tooling,  facilities,  and 
knowhow  Is  not  prohibitive,  It  can  be  advan- 
tageous to  establish  competing  producers. 
Finally,  when  total  systems  cannot  be  com- 
peted In  the  Implementation  stage,  the  prime 
contractor  will  find  it  beneficial  from  bis 
viewpoint  and  the  Government's  to  solicit 
competitive  sources  for  selected  subsystems. 
Practices  to  retain  or  reinstate  competition 
are  followed  on  occasion  by  DOD  and  should 
be  continued  whenever  the  benefits  of  doing 
so  Justify  the  additional  Investment  of  time 
and  cost.  The  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  competition 
can  be  readily  determined  In  advance,  the 
arfent  special     benefits  cannot. 

placed  on        Problems  associated  with  the  final  develop- 

:ontractual     ment,  production,  and  iise  of  new  systems 

progi  am  success     have  been  the   most  painful  symptoms  of 

tractor  se-     basic  inadequncies  in  the  structure  of  system 
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acquisition  programs.  Defense  systems  have 
been  produced  and  deployed  In  large  numbers 
while  major  unknowns  about  their  technical 
capabilities,  reliability,  and  operational  effec- 
tiveness remained.  Occasionally  deficit  and 
imreliable  systems  have  often  resulted. 

Two  kinds  of  cost  problems  have  come  to 
the  forefront  during  these  later  pha.";cs.  First 
the  unit  cost  of  each  new  system  has  been 
rising  over  the  cost  of  predecessor  systems 
to  meet  similar  needs.  Second,  major  sys- 
tems in  the  final  development  and  produc- 
tion phases  have  grown  in  cost  well  In  excess 
of  planned  arfiounts  .?o  that  the  agency  often 
Is  forced  to : 

Shift  money  between  programs  and  some- 
times obtain  reprogramming  authority  from 
Congress. 

Obtain  higher  than  planned  appropriations 
from  Congress  in  succeeding  years. 

Reduce  the  number  of  units  to  be  procured 
and  deployed  (force  levels) . 

DOD  has  taken  various  actions  to  alleviate 
the  cost  growth  problem  Including  strength- 
ening Its  cost  estimating  capability  for  ma- 
jor systems.  Tliese  efforts  will  not  reduce 
the  rising  unit  cost  of  new  systems  and 
resultant  reductions  In  planned  force  levels 
unless  other  more  basic  changes  are  made  in 
how  needs  and  goals  are  initially  set  and 
how  systems  are  then  defined,  competed  for. 
developed,  tested  and  evaluated. 

The  intended  cumulative  effect  of  our  rec- 
ommendations Is  to  acquire  enough  infor- 
mation to  choose  systems  within  established 
agency  cost  goals,  to  change  the  contracting 
environment  to  one  of  competitive  demon- 
stration, and  to  minimize  the  difficulties  In 
present-day  contract  administration.  To 
support  all  these  recommended  actions, 
strengthened  agency  testing  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  primary  findings  of  our  study 
is  that  too  much  Is  committed  to  Individual 
major  systems  before  Ideas,  needs,  designs, 
and  hardware  are  tested  and  evaluated. 
Agency  testing  has  usually  been  delayed  un- 
til the  results  were  too  late  to  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  an  overcommitted  program.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  testing  function  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  problems  created  by  the  way 
early  acquisition  processes  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

Testing,  in  the  major  system  acquisition 
process,  has  not  commanded  the  importance, 
stature,  or  priority  that  It  must  if  it  is  to 
be  a  primary  source  of  Information  on  major 
system  progress  and  for  decisions  on  con- 
tinuing system  design  efforts,  system  selec- 
tion, starting  production  and  operational  de- 
ployment. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  there  has 
been  Inadequate  testing.  First,  testing  is 
often  expensive  and  time-consuming,  espe- 
cially if  staged  and  executed  in  a  realistic 
manner.  Second,  the  advocates  of  major  sys- 
tem programs  are  aware  that  negative  test 
results,  if  misunderstood  at  higher  levels,  can 
jeopardize  or  delay  a  program. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  agencies 
should  spend  the  money,  take  the  time,  and 
go  to  the  trouble  of  performing  adequate 
tests.  DOD  has  taken  initiatives  to  strengthen 
testing  by: 

Establishing  a  top-level  office  to  set  policy 
and  to  monitor,  for  the  Secretary,  the  test 
operations  of  the  military  services. 

Emphasizing  earlier  development  and  op- 
erational testing  in  new  programs  and  re- 
adjusting some  of  the  testing  in  ongoing 
programs. 

Reducing  the  overlap  between  development 
and  production. 

Focusing  attention  on  test  results  at  key 
acqxilsltlon  decision  points. 

These  are  excellent  beginnings. 

To  create  Incentives  for  adequate  testing, 
clear  direction  will  first  have  to  be  given 
that  defines  the  timing  and  expected  results 
of  variovis  kinds  of  testing  at  each  stage  in 
the  acquLsition.  Major  steps  In  this  direction 
have  been  taken  by  DOD.  It  is  necessary  to 
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then  develop  a  strong  testing  activity  with 
tlie  stature  to  Its  Job. 

Test  results,  by  themselves,  are  not  fool- 
proof Indicators  of  how  good  or  bad  a  system 
will  be  In  operation.  However  Just  prior  to 
a  planned  full -production  commitment,  tests 
iihould  be  conducted  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  making  a  "go  no-go  "  decision.  Substantial 
.sums  will  have  been  spent  on  a  new  pro- 
gram and  even  larger  amounts  will  be  re- 
quested for  operational  system  production 
and  deployment.  At  this  point  tlie  system 
must  be  subjected  to  a  tovigh  and  objective 
evaluation  of  its  usefulness  imder  expected 
operating  conditions. 

Recommendation  9.  Withhold  agency  head 
approval  and  congressional  commitments  for 
full  production  and  use  of  new  systems  until 
the  need  has  been  reconfirmed  and  the  sys- 
tem performance  has  been  tested  and  evalu- 
ated in  an  environment  that  closely  ap- 
proximates the  expected  operational  condi- 
tions. 

(a)  Establisli  in  each  agency  component  an 
operational  test  and  evaluation  activity  sepa- 
rate from  the  developer  and  user  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  Continue  efforts  to  strengthen  test 
and  evaluation  capabilities  in  the  military 
services  with  emphasis  on: 

(1)  Tactically  oriented  test  designers 

(2)  Test  personnel  with  operational  and 
scientific  background 

(3)  Tactical  and  environmental  realism 

(4)  Setting  critical  test  objectives,  evalua- 
tion, and  reporting. 

(c)  E:stabli&h  an  agencywide  definition  of 
the  scope  of  operational  test  and  evaluation 
to  include: 

(1)  Assessment  of  critical  performance 
characteristics  of  an  emerging  system  to 
determine  usefulne.ss  to  ultimate  users 

(2)  Joint  testing  of  systems  v.hose  m Le- 
sions cross  service  lines 

(3)  Two-sided  adversary-type  testing  when 
needed  to  provide  operational  realism 

(4)  Operational  test  and  evaluation  during 
the  system  life  cycle  as  changes  occvir  hi 
need  assessment,  mission  goals,  and  as  a 
result  of  technical  modifications  to  the 
system. 

Contracting  methods  and  procedures  have 
been  used  as  remedies  for  acquisition  prob- 
lems found  In  past  programs.  This  has  stimu- 
lated a  large  growih  in  contracting  regula- 
tions that  have  been  applied  to  mo.st  pro- 
grams, whether  appropriate  or  not. 

There  Is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  voluminous  size  and  detail  of  contracting 
regulations.  Common  complaints  are  the  fre- 
quency of  change,  the  ponderous  waiver 
routes  required  for  use  of  nonstandard 
clauses,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of 
being  able  to  understand  and  Intelligently 
apply  all  that  Is  included  In  them. 

The  persoruiel  assigned  to  major  system 
procurement  are  or  should  be  the  best  avail- 
able to  the  procuring  organization.  They 
should  not  need  detailed  formula  substitutes 
for  Judgment.  Excessively  detailed  guidance 
and  requirements  to  use  ineffective  contract 
provisions  ha\e  been  an  Impediment  to 
major  system  acquisitions.  In  this  area,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  personnel  to  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  adapt,  modify,  innovate, 
and  be  held  responsible  for  actions  taken. 

The  problems  in  contract  performance  can- 
not be  corrected  by  contract  procedures.  The 
problems  are  rooted  In  the  actions  or  in- 
actions in  earlier  phases  of  the  acquisition 
process.  The  cumulative  effect  of  prior  rec- 
ommendations having  to  do  with  compethig 
system-level  technical  approaches,  a  test 
demonstration  phase,  and  a  strengthened 
testing  activity  Is  intended  to  provide  realis- 
tic Government  procurement  specifications. 
The  result  should  be  simplified  contractual 
arrangements. 

Recommendation  10.  Use  contracting  as 
an  Important  tool  of  system  acquisition,  not 
as  a  substitute  for  management  of  acquisi- 
tion programs.  In  so  doing: 


(a)  Set  policy  guidelines  wjililn  v.h)?h 
experienced  personnel  may  exercise  Judgment 
111  selectively  applying  detailed  contracting 
regulations. 

(b)  Develop  simplified  contractual  ar- 
rangements and  clauses  for  use  in  awarding 
final  development  and  production  contracts 
for  demonstrated  systt-ms  tested  under  com- 
petitive conditions. 

(c)  Allow  contracting  officials  to  \ise  priced 
production  options  if  critical  test  milestones 
have  reduced  risk  to  the  point  that  the  re- 
maining development  work  Is  relatively 
« traightf  orward . 

Orac.nization.  managevient.  unci  prrscmnil 

An  understandable  desire  to  avoid  pas-t 
mistakes  and  blunt  future  criticisms  results 
in  an  unstable  tendency  in  bureaucracies 
either  to  draw  all  matters  up  to  the  highest 
pos.sible  level  for  decision  or  to  leave  critical 
decisions  and  information  at  too  low  a  level. 
DOD  management  philosophy,  for  example, 
has  exliibitcd  wide  swings  between  "central- 
ized" and  'decentralized"  patterns  of  deci- 
sionmaking. The.se  two  approaclies  generally 
describe  the  relative  authority  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  and  the 
military  services,  but  also  have  meaning 
v.ithin  a  military  service. 

DOD  recently  has  attempted  to  balance 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cen- 
tralization with  a  philosophy  of  "selective 
decentralization"  and  "participatory  man- 
agement." This  phUosophy  has  given  the 
military  services  greater  responsibility  for 
their  acquisition  programs.  An  attempt  to 
find  an  effective  middle  ground  Is  proper,  btit 
policy  and  management  philosophy  must  be 
buttressed  by  clear  statements  on  the  place- 
ment of  specific  decision  authority  and  man- 
agement responsibility  within  OSD  and  the 
military  services. 

At  present,  the  responsibility  for  policy- 
making and  monitoring  acquisition  pro- 
grams is  split  between  the  technical  and 
business  functions  at  top  agency  and  com- 
ponent head  levels.  No  single  office  is  ac- 
countable to  the  agency  head  for  overall 
results  of  acquisition  policies. 

When  new  acquisition  programs  are  initi- 
ated, procurement  must  begin  using  the 
tools  and  techniques  prescribed  by  procure- 
ment policy  and  regulations.  Such  policies 
and  regulations,  often  intended  for  more 
orthodox  procurements,  have  catised  prob- 
lems when  applied  to  advanced  technology 
major  systems.  Technical  and  business  poli- 
cies and  the  people  who  make  them  are  not 
closely  Interrelated.  The  result  has  been  that 
procurement  methods  and  contracting  tech- 
niques do  not  match  the  character  of  techni- 
cal activity  embodied  In  major  system  acqui- 
sition programs. 

On  the  other  hand  early  technical  activities 
commit  to  requirements  and  actions  that 
prejudice  strongly  the  business  structure  of 
any  program.  With  technical  needs  and  con- 
siderations occurruig  first  and  the  business 
activity  second,  a  vacuum  is  created  In  the 
acquisition  process.  Issues  such  as  roles  and 
relationships  of  the  Government  and  Industry 
In  defining  and  developing  a  system,  competi- 
tive approach,  technical  risk,  time  factors, 
contracting,  and  cost  should  be  actively  con- 
sidered from  the  start. 

The  spilt  between  the  technical  and  busi- 
ness functions  also  is  part  of  a  more  wide- 
spread pattern  of  management  layering  and 
duplicate  staffing  that  includes  agency  com- 
ponents where  multiple  assignments  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  also  exist. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  problem  of 
management  layering  and  excessive  staffing 
has  been  exhaustively  documented  but  only 
marginally  improved.  Its  actual  impact  on 
the  cost  of  programs  is  Impossible  to  assess. 
Whatever  the  total,  the  costs  are  multiplied 
in  Industry;  contractors  who  deal  with  agency 
staff  specialists  must  create  counterparts  In 
their  own  staffs. 


WKiiiu  an  agency  component,  the  acquisi- 
tion program  office  Is  a  natural  focal  point 
for  operating  axithority  and  responsibility. 
The  pregram  m.niager  usually  i.-?  assigned 
alter  a  major  system  has  been  denned  and 
theivfore  has  no  role  in  sonic  of  the  most 
important  declsicns  governing  execuuon  and 
success  oi  the  program  for  which  he  is  made 
responsible.  Program  managers  recently  have 
been  given  increased  authority,  but  it  Is 
difficult  to  e.vcrclse  that  au".»«ority  in  the  cur- 
rent DOD  environment.  Tnere  i.s  too  much 
li.yering,  too  niiicli  fragmentation  of  antlior- 
ity  and  responsibility,  and  too  many  coor- 
dination points  and  staff  reviews  up  through 
the  top  level. 

Kccommendation  11.  Unify  poiicymakinp 
and  monitoring  responsibilities  lor  major 
system  acquisitions  withui  each  agency  and 
agency  component.  Responsibilities  and  ai:- 
thority  of  unified  offices  shotild  be  to: 

la)   Set  system  acquisition  policy. 

(  b)   Monitor  results  of  acquisition  policy 

ic)  Integrate  technical  and  business  Di«r.- 
ni,i?nient  policy  for  major  systems. 

(d»  Act  for  the  secretary  In  agency  head 
decision  points  for  each  system  acquisition 
program. 

(c)  Establish  a  policy  for  a:~slgnlug  pro- 
;:,rain  managers  wlien  acquisition  programs 
are  initiated. 

(f)  Insure  that  key  personnel  have  long- 
term  experience  in  a  variety  of  Government/ 
niQustry  system  acqtUsltlon  activities  and  In- 
stitute a  career  program  to  enlarge  on  that 
e.\perience. 

(gl  Minimize  management  layering,  staff 
reviews,  coordinating  points,  unnecessary 
procedures,  reporting,  and  paperwork  on  borh 
the  age.icy  and  industry  side  of  major  system 
acquisitions. 

necommendaiion  12.  Delegate  authority  lor 
all  technical  and  program  decisions  to  the 
operating  agency  components  except  for  the 
key  ayeucy  head  decisions  of; 

(a)  Defining  and  updating  the  mlfjion 
need  and  the  goals  that  an  acquisition  eflort 
is  to  achieve. 

(b)  Approving  alternative  systems  to  be 
rammltied  to  system  fabrication  and  demon- 
stration. 

( c)  Approving  the  preferred  system  chosen 
for  final  development  and  limited  production. 

(d)  Approving  full  production  release 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wiiii- 
draw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
pending  business  is  the  substitute 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation is  that  some  Senators  want  to 
speak  with  respect  to  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Senate  when  there  will  be  some  time 
for  debate,  and  we  can  add  to  the  time 
by  taking  time  from  the  bill.  But  tlie 
agreement  now  is  that  we  tote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  at  2:30.  So  long 
as  there  is  someone  here  who  wants  to 
speak  on  Uie  Mansfield  amendment,  I 
think  t]iey  should  have  preference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  vote  on  the  substitute  I  have 
offered  occur  at  2 :45,  to  give  all  Members 
a  chance  to  come  back.  If  that  substi- 
tute is  rejected,  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  offer  another  substitute.  If  that  is  re- 
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jected,  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it  wins,  that  will  be  the  end  ol 
time  being. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no 
that. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICEp 
Senator   from   Montana   a 
nious  consent  that  the  vote 
siitute  occur  at  2 :  45? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  mu<  h  tinfe 
Senator  from  Montana  have 
much  time  does  the  Senator  f  r 
sippi  have  on  the  amendmeni 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
minutes  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  niin 
Senator  from  V/ashington 
necessary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  th 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
request  of  the  Senator  from 
that  the  vote  occur  at  2:45? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  th 
the  pending  substitute  occur 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  The  Chair  hear'? 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wa 
ognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.sider|; 
eral  years  now.  the  Senate's 
tion  of  the  military  authori 
lation  has  also  been  the 
full-scale  debate  of  the  ovi 
nent  of  America's  defense 
the  role  of  our  alliance  .system 
ing  our  own  security  and  pr 
teniational  stability 

Now,  once  again,  we  are  a 
sider  proposals  which  would  ( 
cut  back  American  military  c 
deployed   overseas   and   deal 
blow  to  the  structure   of   a 
alliance  system. 

The  most  conspicuous  aspe : 
overseas  manpower  issues  ha; 
the  continued  stationing  of 
in  Europe.  Congress,  in  consis 
jecting  pleas  that  our  conv 
tary  capability  in  Europe  be 
tially  reduced,  has  exhibited  a 
derstanding    of    the    vital 
forces  play.  The  maintenance 
ible  conventional   deterrent 
has,  over  the  years,  proved 
sine  qua  non  of  stability  in 

In  recent  days,  the  point 
well  made  in  the  editorial 
both  the  New  York  Times  and 
ington  Post  that  withdrawals 
can  forces  from  Europe  remair 
priate.  Such  withdrawals  w 
duce  a  new  element  of 
trans-Atlantic    relations 
ready  troubled  by  disputes  ove  • 
political,  and  economic  issues 
moreover,  seen  changes  of 
France,  West  Germany,  and 
we  ought  to  seek  common 
outstanding  problems  in  an 
unencumbered  by  any  major 
security  balance  in  Europe 

The  Senate  Is  thoroughly 
the  case  that  has  been  made 
continued  presence  of  a  meani  i 
tingent  of  American  troops  in 
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Today,  I  believe  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate to  reemphasize  the  promising 
initiatives  that  have  been  undertaken 
first,  to  put  the  financing  of  the  Alliance 
on  a  more  stable  and  equitable  plane 
and,  second,  to  insure  that  American  re- 
soiuxes  committed  to  Europe  are  used 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that,  during 
the  consideration  of  last  year's  procure- 
ment legislation,  the  Senate  chose  a  con- 
structive and  po.~itiv'e  approach  to  out- 
standing NATO  problems,  an  approach 
which  has  served  to  strengthen  NATO 
rather  than  criijjjle  it.  I  refer  to  the  Sen- 
ate initiative  wiiich  established  full  off- 
set of  the  NATO-related  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  as  a  formal  goal  of 
American  policy.  This  so-called  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment,  approved  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  84  to  5,  endorsed  by  the 
House,  and  subsequently  signed  into  law, 
has  established  a  foiuiula  which  relates 
the  American  troop  commitment  to  the 
level  of  cooperation  within  the  Alliance 
in  thii  area  of  "burden-sharing." 

The  negotiations  mandated  by  the 
Jackson-Nunn  amendment  have  not 
been  completed  in  their  entirety.  How- 
ever, a  new  and  significant  ofTset  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Additional 
multilateral  agreements  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  worked  out.  Having  frankly 
faced  up  to  a  major  problem,  the  NATO 
allie.s  are  well  along  the  way  to  solving 
it.  There  are  hopeful  indications  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  provided  in 
the  legislation,  will  be  able  to  determine 
tliat  a  full  offset  has  been  achieved. 

However,  a  major  cutback  in  U.S. 
forces  at  this  time,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  an  unfortunate  reversion  to 
unilateralism  at  a  time  when  cooperative 
negotiations  are  working.  Indeed,  it 
would  destroy  the  rationale  not  only  for 
the  ongoing  offset  negotiations,  but  the 
whole  range  of  negotiations  designed  to 
secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
NATO's  defense  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  NATO  has  !:een  a  constant  concern 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
procurement  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
committee  this  year  contains  three  sig- 
nificant provisions  which  speak  directly 
to  the  problem.  These  sections,  which 
represent  the  effort  and  initiative  of 
Senator  Nunn,  will  further  meet  the  con- 
cerns often  expressed  by  many  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

First,  the  legislation  mandates  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  logistical  and 
support  forces  in  Europe,  permitting 
their  replacement  with  combat  troops 
only.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  "overhead"  associ- 
ated with  our  deployments  in  Europe 
without  compromising — indeed  enhanc- 
ing— their  military  effectiveness. 

The  legislation  further  obligates  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  action  to 
standardize  the  military  equipment  used 
within  the  Alliance.  Over  the  yeais.  we 
have  come  to  recognize  that  greater 
standardization  and  commonality  Is  one 
way  of  effecting  significant  savings  on  a 
NATO-wide  basis. 

Finally,  the  legislation  establishes — 
for  the  first  time — a  ceiling  on  the  num- 
ber of  American  tactical  nuclear  war- 


heads deployed  in  Europe.  In  association 
with  this  provision,  the  committee  has 
mandated  a  major  review  of  European- 
based  tactical  nuclear  forces,  their  size 
and  composition,  their  cost,  their  utility, 
and  their  real  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon defense  effort. 

In  effect,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  evaluate  is  whether 
drastic  and  irreparable  congressional 
action  is  preferable  to  the  measured  and 
responsible  steps  that  have  already  been 
taken  and  v.hich  are  now  programed  lor 
the  future.  Implicit  in  the  coui\se  en- 
dorsed by  the  Congress  last  year  and 
pending  before  the  Congress  this  year 
in  the  form  of  the  procurement  legis- 
lation is  an  orderly  process  for  resolving 
Alliance-wide  programs.  Implicit  in  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  advocates  of 
major  unilateral  troop  cuts  is  the  chaos 
and  instability  that  would  come  from 
rupturing  a  relationship  now  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old.  Additionally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, drastic  troop  cuts — at  a  time  when 
the  negotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  Reductions  are  in  a  significant 
pha-^e — can  only  serve  to  make  mutual 
reductions  virtually  impossible. 

The  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  the  issue 
of  European  and  American  security  is 
being  discussed  today  in  the  context  of 
proposals  for  a  worldwide  cutback  in 
American  forces  only  serves  to  under- 
score the  delicate  relationships  and  bal- 
ances which  protect  our  security. 

We  hear  the  argument  that  with- 
drawals of  forces  from  the  Pacific  can 
substitute  for  withdrawals  from  Europe. 
We  hear,  alternatively,  that  we  ought  to 
maintain  current  commitments  in  Eu- 
rope but  dismantle  our  security  structure 
in  the  Pacific  area.  We  have  learned, 
however,  that  the  security  concerns  of 
the  United  States  are  not  so  neatly  divi- 
sible. We  have  learned  that  the  balance 
of  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  related  to 
stability  in  the  Middle  East — the  source 
of  Europe's  vital  energy  supplies.  We 
have  learned  that  a  stable  security  rela- 
tionship between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  is  a  fundamental  component  of 
international  stability.  To  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  fui'ther  drawdown  in  our 
already  modest  forces  in  Korea  will  have 
anything  but  a  destabilizing  effect  on 
these  complex  interrelationships  is,  in  my 
judgment,  dangerously  simplistic. 

Certainly,  the  U.S.  role  in  the  Pacific 
region  is  changing.  The  normalization  of 
political  relationships  between  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China  and  many  of  ts 
neighbors  may  help  to  reduce  old  sources 
of  tension.  But  to  force  the  pace  of 
change  in  the  area  is  as  dangerous  as 
failing  to  respond  to  it.  Moreover,  Mr. 
President,  we  have  scaled  down,  and  we 
continue  to  scale  down,  the  level  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  region  consistent 
with  improvements  in  the  overall  situa- 
tion. This,  I  submit,  is  a  far  more  sensible 
strategy  than  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
troop  celling  hastily  conceived  and  shal- 
lowly  evaluated  for  their  impact  on  in- 
ternational security. 

I  must  say,  in  all  candor,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  abrupt  changes  in  the  pro- 
posals that  are  being  put  forward,  the 
way  in  which  the  proponents  of  troop 
cuts  discuss  125,000,  100,000.  or  75,000 
troops  suggests  to  me  that  these  pro- 
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posals  have  not  been  given  the  care  and 
analysis  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  to  support  a  range  of  real- 
istic commitments  and  alternatives,  con- 
sistent with  our  own  security  and  vital 
to  continued  international  stability.  This 
is  the  most  prudent  route  to  the  more 
peaceful  world  we  seek. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  this 
added  observation.  We  have  made  a 
great  breakthrough  in  our  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Many 
statements  in  the  Chinese  media  express 
concern  over  the  future  of  NATO,  and 
the  uncertainties  that  would  result  from 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  shift  in  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  This  concern  rein- 
forces the  point  I  made  earlier:  inter- 
national stability  rests  on  complex  and 
delicate  global  interrelationships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had 
made  this  observation  4  or  5  years  ago, 
many  people  would  have  been  startled. 
Yet  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  does 
have  obvious  security  implications  for 
China.  We  are  moving  forward  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  Peking — build- 
ing upon  one  of  the  major  breakthroughs 
of  the  post- World  War  II  period.  In  my 
view,  American  actions  that  would  serve 
to  upset  the  balance  in  Europe  could  very 
well  have  an  adverse  impact  on  Sino- 
American  relations.  As  I  said  earlier,  I 
believe  the  Chinese  are  seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  collective  posture  of  the 
West  In  Europe.  So  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  addi- 
tional aspect  of  the  problem — an  impor- 
tant aspect  in  my  judgment,  in  terms  of 
the  long-range  stability  that  we  all  seek, 
a  world  of  p>eace  and  the  avoidance  of 
catastrophic  nuclear  war. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
these  proposed  troop  cuts  will  Jje  rejected 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  wish  to  inquire 
about  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preident,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  something  we  over- 
look in  this  body  each  year  as  we 
debate  this  amendment  Is  the  fact  that 
our  total  forces  have  been  reduced  year 
by  year  over  the  last  5  years.  We  have 
reduced  them  about  1.300,000  and  the 
committee  this  year  has  mandated  a 
23,000  cut  from  the  European  Army  alone 
within  the  next  2  years. 

Yet  we  look  at  the  figures  and  we  find 
Europe  having  300,000,  Thailand  with 
36,000,  Western  Pacific  having  132.000, 
and  others  57.000,  for  a  total  of  525,000. 

Then,  If  we  take  off  the  VS.  terri- 
tories of  33.000,  that  leaves  492,000;  and 


then  the  Navj'  of  55,000.  and  that  leaves 
437,000  that  we  could  apply  the  Mans- 
field amendment  to,  or  a  net  of  312,000. 

I  do  not  care  how  this  pie  is  cut.  There 
will  have  to  be  reduction  of  forces  in 
NATO  under  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
Something  that  I  think  we  overlook,  that 
is  repeatedly  considered  in  war  gaming, 
whether  it  is  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  doubt  and  ratlier 
serious  doubt  about  how  solidly  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  are  alined  behind  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  can  play  the  game 
several  ways.  If  we  take  the  weakest 
stand  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  it 
would  be  very  much  in  our  favor;  and, 
in  fact,  if  we  take  the  strongest  stand, 
it  would  be  in  our  favor. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me,  if  we  re- 
duce om-  NATO  forces  is  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations  that  are  not  totally 
unfriendly  to  us  might  begin,  just  as  all 
countries  do  when  there  are  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  leadership,  to  look  for 
some  other  allies  or  alliances,  which 
means  they  would  strengthen  their  ties 
with  the  Soviets  because  they  would  be 
convinced  the  United  States  is  not  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  strength  that 
is  necessai-y  In  NATO  to  stand  up  to 
its  share  of  tlie  burden  there.  And  it 
probably  would  have  a  bad  Impact  on  our 
NATO  allies  who  would  begin  to  see  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  stand 
by  their  agreement. 

I  urge  that  the  Mansfield  amendment 
be  rejected.  I  think  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  These  are  decisions 
that  ought  to  be  made  by  the  National 
Security  Council  and  by  the  President 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  I  do  not  think  this  is  something 
we  should  determine  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  although  we  certainly  can;  it  is 
within  our  power.  But  we  are  going  into 
the  field  of  strategy  and  tactics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  that  neither  the  NSC. 
nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  not  even 
the  President,  should  have  the  right  to 
make  decisions  that  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  undertake. 

Fui'thermore.  as  far  as  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment  is  concerned,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Germans,  as  a  part  of 
that  offset  payment,  are  buying  up  U.S. 
bonds  on  which  they  are  paid  Interest. 
So  they  are  not  doing  us  much  of  a  favor 
in  buying  our  bonds,  even  If  they  are  get- 
ting a  rate  below  that  paid  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  2» 2  to  3  percent. 

But  this  Is  the  right  time — 30  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
almost.  Today  we  are  celebrating  the 
Normandy  invasion  30  years  ago.  This 
is  the  right  place — in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  people's  elected 
representatives  stand — and  this  Is  the 
right  Issue,  because  it  has  not  been  has- 
tily conceived.  This  has  been  going  on. 
I  have  been  trying  for  a  decade  to  get 
some  action,  and  so  far  with  little  or  no 
success. 

Some  persons  talk  about  the  MBFR 
and  say   "give  it  a  chance."  Thirteen 


years  ago  I  suggested  that  a  meeting  ol 
this  kind  take  place,  but  only  as  the  pres- 
sure increases  here  does  this  administra- 
tion and  its  partners  get  together  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

It  is  costing  the  American  people  $19 
billion  a  year  to  maintain  troops  and 
military  dependents  in  Europe.  How  long 
do  we  think  that  we  are  so  big  and  so 
strong  and  so  powerful  and  so  rich  that 
we  can  afford  to  be  the  world's  pohce- 
man?  Do  not  we  know  that  our  manpow- 
er resources  are  limited?  Do  not  we  know 
that  our  wealth  is  limited?  Who  do  we 
think  we  are?  We  are  not  the  worlds 
policeman.  We  should  be  in  partnership 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  should 
not  try  to  cover  every  ocean  and  every 
continent.  We  have  not  got  what  it  takes, 
and  we  may  as  well  wake  up  to  that  fact 
and,  hopefully,  at  long  last,  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  not  on  the  basis  of  a  dream  or 
a  myth  which  was  good  30  years  ago, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  meantime,  start  bring- 
ing our  troops  and  their  dependents  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  do  It  gradually, 
without  disrupting  any  of  our  relations 
with  our  neighbors  and  allies,  and  make 
it  possible  for  those  friends  of  ours  to 
can-y  their  share  of  the  burden,  and  not 
do  it  for  them. 

We  have  a  debt  of  $475.6  billion.  The 
administration  has  asked  for  $15  or  $20 
billion  more.  They  will  get  it,  I  assume, 
although  it  just  passed  the  House  by  one 
vote. 

We  are  not  that  rich.  We  are  not  that 
strong.  We  are  not  that  all  powerful.  Let 
us  recognize  that  we  are  human,  and  let 
to  operate  on  an  equal  basis,  so  that 
no  nation  of  the  world  has  to  take  too 
much  of  a  burden  on  Its  own  shoulders. 

I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  leader  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
in  this  amendment.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  him  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  wlille  I 
favor,  while  Senator  Mansfield  favors, 
and  while  many  others  favor  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  Europe  without  waiting 
for  everlasting  negotiations  that  may  not 
produce  any  agreement  to  withdraw 
troops  from  there,  this  amendment  does 
not  require  that  troops  be  withdrax^ii 
from  Europe.  We  have  enough  troops 
elsewhere — in  Asia  primarily — without 
having  to  weaken  the  mllitai-y  strength 
in  Europe. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Symington),  who,  unhappily,  cannot  be 
with  us  today,  has  often  stated  that  om- 
national  security  rests  on  three  factors: 
First,  the  strength  of  our  institutions; 
second,  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and 
our  economy;  and  third,  the  certainty 
that  we  can  retaliate  against  any  foe 
overwhelming  should  it  make  a  move 
against  us,  and  the  certain  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  foe  that  we  have  that 
capacity. 

In  regard  to  these  points,  first,  the 
strength  of  our  institutions  has  been 
brought  into  question  by  reason  of  shat- 
tering events  In  our  historj'.  Second,  as 
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to  the  soundness  of  the  dolla 
economy,  the  very  strength  we 
ing  to  secme  by  this 
dollar  has  been  weakening,  as 
strength  of  our  economy,  and 
spent    on    maintaimng    those 
troops  are  greatly  inflationary 
suit   of   the   many   dollars 
country,  it  has  led  to  two  detal 
of  the  dollar  and  a  weakening 
economy.  If  we  were  to  stai  t 
of    these    incredible    expendi 
could  deal  with  that  inflation, 
deal  with  that  injury  *o  the 
could  move  toward  a  bala 
which  I  think  is  essential  to 
inflation. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  retal 
the  certainty  that  we  have  thai 
this   extravagant,  wasteful  e 
of  dollars  overseas  brings  the 
tary  budget  into  suspicion  oii| 
of  many  people,  who  think  we 
ing  too  much  on  it,  and  wher 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  this  p. 
budget  by  flailing  at  it,  they  11 
at  other  parts  of  that  budget. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question 
ican  jobs,  which  is  also  necessa  i 
economy.  By  spending  too  muc 
seas   bases,   we   tend   to  prov 
mendous  number  of  jobs  for 
tionals  and  income  for  busines^s 
those  bases,  at  the  cost  of 
and  around  American  bases, 
some  reason,  are  cut  instead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2 
utes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.   CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre 
fall  Secretary  Schlesinger  toU 
tinguished  chairman   (Mr 
and  the  ranking  minority 
Senate  Appropriations 
Young)  that  the  Pentagon  wa, 
studying  overseas  troop  withd 
would    soon    produce    specifi 
mendations.  What  happened? 
port  on  manpower  for  the 
1975  listed  a  reduction  of  only 
in  overseas  deployment  by  tl 
fiscal  year  1975. 

The  only  cuts  that  have  beer 
in  the  press  since  that  manpo\Ter 
appeared  have  been  8,000  in 
and  2,000  in  Taiwan.  Yet  that 
000,  represents  less  than  2  per^ 
overseas  deployment. 

In  the  case  of  headquarters 
the  committee  report  summe{l 
problem  succinctly.  It  says,  on 

The  fiscal  year  1974  report  of  th 
tee  suggested  a  50  percent  reduc 
three  U.S.  headquarters  In  Korea, 
mlttee  is  surprised  that,  as  of  Jur 
100  people  will  have  been  adde( ; 
headquarters,  representing  an 
Increase. 
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If  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
in  hand,  it  requires  action  by 
I  suggest  we  take  that  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid 
Senator  will  yield,  was  the 
ferring  to  the  report? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the 
committee,  at  page   137,  theije 
statement; 
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Secretary  Schlesinger  this  year  said  that 
there  have  been  no  major  improvements  In 
North  Korea  force  size  or  Improvement.  In 
the  manpower  hearings,  DOD  stated  that 
South  Korean  ground  forces  are  now  ade- 
quate for  defense  against  North  Korea. 

So  the  admonitions  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  have  not  been  paid  much 
attention,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  have 
not  reached  the  stage  in  this  Chamber 
when  the  Pentagon,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Washington 
Post,  (he  New  York  Times  can  tell  us 
how  to  vote  on  i.^^sues  of  tliis  kind  or 
any  other  kind. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  would  simply  ask,  after  all  this  talk 
about  "Yes.  v/e  will  make  some  reductions 
in  Korea."  What  do  we  find?  One  hun- 
dred people  added  there  to  headquarters, 
an  8-percent  increase  in  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  because,  ordi- 
narily, he  would  have  the  right  to  con- 
clude the  debate.  I  merely  need  a  few 
minutes  time  for  summing  up. 

I  pointed  out  this  morning  that  neither 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  nor  any 
member  thereof  was  trying  to  tell  any- 
one how  to  vote.  This  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment or  commonsense,  and  evei-y  indi- 
vidual Senator  has  the  right  to  make  up 
his  own  mind.  I  have  never  had  any 
other  attitude. 

Just  ft  woi'd  about  our  military  forces. 
I  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  trying 
to  get  the  numbers  reduced.  They  are 
veiT  expensive.  The  weapons  are  very 
expensive.  We  have  these  obligations  all 
the  way  from  Korea  to  troops  in  Thai- 
land, airpower  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Western  European  situation.  I  think  our 
main  forces  are  down  to  a  very,  very 
reasonable  number,  just  13  V3  divisions. 
But  I  want  to  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
them  into  fighting  units.  As  a  worldwide 
power,  we  have  13^3  divisions  stationed 
all  aroimd  the  globe;  and,  of  course,  we 
have  our  reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
in  addition.  But  I  think  that  is  getting 
them  down  pretty  fast  to  a  rather  rea- 
sonable number. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  get  excited. 
I  believe  after  4  or  5  years  of  closely 
keeping  up  with  the  problem  there  is 
something  to  having  a  conference  about 
a  mutual  reduction  of  forces. 

I  believe  we  have  made  some  headway. 
I  believe  we  do  have  an  agenda  that  is 
being  carried  out  now  that  will  probably 
mean  something.  If  we  really  get  a  mu- 
tual reduction,  that  could  mefui  we  are 
on  the  way  to  more  reductions.  If  we  get 
a  unilateral  reduction,  or  take  one,  we 
do  not  know  just  what  the  consequences 
will  be. 

I  believe  tliat  this  conference  means 
something.  I  believe  the  disengagement 
agreement  a  few  days  ago  between  Syria 
and  Israel  means  something.  It  has  a  fine 
potential.  It  certainly  is  going  in  the 
right  direction.  It  opens  up  new  avenues 
of  development  toward  peace.  It  may 
have  to  be  a  guarded  peace  and,  perhaps, 
in  our  time,  it  will  be  a  guarded  peace 
in  many  ways  for  us.  But  all  tliis  cer- 
tainly opens  up  an  opportunity,  and  is 


the  opening  of  a  door  which  has  a  posi- 
tive meaning  now. 

The  real  way  to  liquidate  all  of  that, 
if  we  have  made  any  progress — and  I 
think  I  have  said  we  have — the  way  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  it  and  liqui- 
ilate  it,  and  for  all  of  it  to  go  down  the 
drain,  is  for  us  to  turn  back  now  and 
start  unilateral  reductions. 

There  is  no  special,  urgent  necessity 
for  taking  tlint  step.  We  are  not  going 
to  save  all  of  the  $14  billion  or  more  if 
we  withdraw  ail  our  troops  from  Europe. 
We  could  not  afford  to  discharge  or 
liquidate  that  many  divisions  and  forego 
our  military  strength. 

In  regard  to  these  large  overseas  troop 
reductions  that  are  being  proposed  as 
amendments  today,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  make  these 
large  reductions  at  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee has  looked  into  our  overseas  trooji 
commitment  and  in  particular  our  NATO 
troop  levels  in  great  detail  this  year.  Th^ 
committee  has  recommended  four  vei  v 
positive  actions  in  this  bill.  I  oppose  and 
do  not  see  how  we  can  go  any  further 
than  that  at  this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  these 
amendments  that  over  the  years  the 
United  States  has  borne  a  heavy  burden 
with  our  overseas  deployments.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  put  our  overseas  troop 
commitments  on  a  long  term,  more  ac- 
ceptable footing  politically,  economically, 
and  militarily.  This  year  the  committee 
took  a  number  of  positive  actions  toward 
this  end. 

First,  as  part  of  the  overall  reduction 
of  49,000  military  personnel  and  44,600 
civilian,  the  committee  included  reduc- 
tion of  1 1 ,000  military  personnel  in  over- 
seas headquarters  and  non-combat  units 
worldwide.  This  action  is  aimed  is  taking 
out  Eomc  of  the  overhead  and  unneeded 
support  units,  thus  reducing  costs. 

Second,  the  committee  recommended  a 
mandated  reduction  of  20  percent  of 
Army  noncombat  personnel  in  Europe 
over  the  next  2  years.  This  will  amount 
to  about  23,000  troops.  On  a  permission 
basis  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be 
allowed  to  replace  these  support  troops 
with  combat  troops.  This  action  is  aimed 
at  requiring  a  major  improvement  in  the 
so-called  tooth-to-tail  ratio  of  our  over- 
seas troops. 

Third,  the  committee  recommended  a 
mandated  ceiling  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  This  would  prevent 
any  Increase  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  and  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  study  our  overall 
tactical  nuclear  policy  and  seek  ways  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  stockpile  in  Europe. 

Fourth,  the  committee  recommended  a 
mandated  requirement  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  find  and  propose  actions 
to  the  NATO  Allies  that  would  stand- 
ardize weapons  systems  and  their  sup- 
port for  all  of  NATO.  This  is  aimed  at 
reducing  overall  NATO  costs,  includinj 
U.S.  costs  and  improving  conventional 
effectiveness  by  reducing  the  duplication 
and  incapability  of  weapons  and  support 
systems  that  now  exist  in  NATO. 

Taken  together,  these  four  actions 
represent  a  firm  and  positive  first  step 
by  the  Congress  to  put  our  overseas  troop 
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posture  on  a  firm  and  long  term  basis. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  further  at 
the  present  time  and  in  the  present 
world  circumstances.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year  recom- 
mended against  overseas  troop  cuts  at 
the  present  time  for  two  main  reasons: 

First,  the  ongoing  negotiations  regard- 
ing mutual  balance  force  reductions  in 
Europe  and  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks;  and 

Second,  commitment  that  the  Con- 
gress made  to  the  NATO  Allies  that  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
balance  of  payments  requirement  under 
the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment  before  we 
reduce  om*  forces. 

The  House  recently  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  163  to  240  an  amendment  to  reduce 
our  overseas  troop  levels  by  100,000. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  could  reduce 
our  overseas  troop  levels  by  100,000  to 
125,000  without  sei-lously  affecting  our 
troops  in  Europe.  This  is  simply  not  the 
case.  As  of  March  31  of  this  year  the 
United  States  had  a  total  of  164,000 
troops  overseas  in  all  locations  other 
than  Europe,  United  States  territories,  or 
board  Navy  sliips.  The  amendments  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  would  substanti- 
ally eliminate  any  meaningful  United 
States  presence  anywhere  in  the  world 
other  than  the  areas  mentioned,  there- 
fore, reductija  of  100  to  125,000  would 
necessarily  affect  our  European  troop 
levels. 

There  are  four-  main  reasons  for  not 
reducing  troops  in  Europe  more  than 
what  the  committee  recommended. 

First,  the  MBFR  talks  are  imderway. 
We  have  reports  that  these  negotiations 
offer  prospects  for  a  better  military  and 
security  situation  in  Europe  with  lower 
levels  of  forces  on  both  sides.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  put 
forth  substantive  proposals  on  this 
matter.  Both  sides  are  seriously  pur- 
suing negotiations,  looking  for  a  com- 
mon ground  for  a  mutually  acceptable 
outcome.  A  imilateral  troop  reduction  at 
this  time  would  end  the  negotiations  in 
my  opinion. 

Second,  the  political  situation  in 
Europe  today  can  be  described  as  un- 
certain at  best.  Witliin  recent  months 
the  governments  have  changed  in  Brit- 
ain, West  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  At 
this  juncture  I  think  a  large  unilateral 
troop  reduction  would  seriously  endanger 
the  whole  American-European  relation- 
ship. 

Third,  the  balance-of-payments  pic- 
ture which  has  been  a  source  of  frustra- 
tion for  many  has  changed.  In  1973  the 
United  States  showed  a  basic  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  for  the  first  time  in 
over  5  years.  The  administration  recently 
concluded  a  2-year  agreement  with  the 
German  Government  for  major  offsets 
to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  the 
balance-of-payments  costs  attributed  to 
our  troops  in  Emope.  The  President  an- 
ticipates that  the  congressional  require- 
ments imposed  last  year  for  all  balance- 
of-payments  costs  to  be  fully  met  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  If  this  situation  works 
out  there  would  be  no  balance  payments 
of  deficit  reason  to  reduce  troops  in 
Europe, 
Finally,  the  committee  feels  that  the 


nuclear  threshold  in  Europe  is  already 
too  low.  We  do  not  need  to  increase  troop 
levels  in  Europe,  instead  to  raise  it  we 
need  to  improve  the  use  of  troops 
and  equipment  NATO  has  as  a  whole. 
This  will  take  time  and  could  result  in  a 
better  conventional  deterrent  in  Europe 
with  fewer  troops.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendations move  in  that  direction 
and  a  large  unilateral  reduction  would 
disrupt  that  process. 

The  United  States  has  524,000  men 
overseas.  That  is  a  large  number  of  men, 
but  in  1964,  before  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  had  755,000  men  overseas,  thus 
today  we  have  231,000  men  fewer  over- 
seas than  in  1964 — a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion. In  1967  the  United  States  had  1,- 
247,000  men  overseas.  That  is  717,000 
more  than  we  have  today  thus,  we  have 
reduced  troops  overseas  58  percent  since 
1967.  In  every  major  world  area  there 
are  substantially  fewer  troops  overseas 
today  than  in  1964.  Europe  has  been  re- 
duced by  100,000  or  25  percent,  Korea 
has  been  reduced  by  40  percent,  Japan 
and  Okinawa  has  been  reduced  38  per- 
cent from  1964  and  all  other  world  areas 
have  been  reduced  54  percent.  I  would 
ask  where  would  another  20  to  25  per- 
cent reduction,  which  is  what  these 
amendments  would  require,  lead  us? 

Finally,  the  sponsors  of  these  amend- 
ments have  large,  overseas  troop  reduc- 
tions pointed  to  large  savings  as  a  result 
of  these  reductions.  I  would  point  out 
that  these  savings  can  only  accrue  if  the 
troops  are  brought  home  and  deactivated. 
We  would  not  save  that  money  if  we  sim- 
ply bring  the  ti'oops  home  and  station 
them  at  bases  in  the  United  States.  To  do 
that  would  increase  the  budget  in  1975 
because  we  would  have  to  bring  the 
troops  and  their  equipment  home,  build 
bases  for  them  and  hire  civilians  to  sup- 
port them.  To  deactivate  100,000  to 
125,000  men,  which  is  the  only  way  that 
much  money  would  be  saved,  would  cut 
into  the  overall  force  structure  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  bring  our  active  duty  strength 
down  to  2,027,000  men — the  lowest  since 
1950.  It  would  cut  heavily  into  Ai-my  and 
Marine  Coi-ps  divisions.  Air  Force  bomber 
and  fighter  squadrons,  and  Navy  ships. 
This  kind  of  a  cut  would  take  out  more 
combat  because  the  major  support  and 
training  bases  are  in  the  United  States, 
not  overseas.  I  could  certainly  not  agree 
with  such  major  reductions  In  our  over- 
all military  strength  without  careful  con- 
sideration and  debate. 

In  summary  the  committee  recom- 
mendations make  some  reductions  in 
overseas  headquarters  and  overhead  ac- 
tivities to  improve  overall  efiQciency. 
They  are  a  step  towards  putting  our 
overseas  military  forces  on  a  carefully 
planned,  long  term  footing.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  make  major  reductions 
below  the  committee  recommendations 
at  this  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  SecretaiT  Kissinger  and  our  MBFR 
representative,  Stanley  Resor,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  together  with  a  table  on  over- 
seas troop  strength. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  Secretary  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1,  1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  FY  1975  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill  will  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Seriate  early  next  week.  I  am 
.sure  you  appreciate  that  a  strong  U.S.  mili- 
tary posture  is  absolutely  es.sential  to  the 
.success  of  our  diplomacy  abroad.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's strength,  both  economic  and  military, 
that  gives  weight  to  our  words  in  the  coun- 
cils of  nations.  Consequently,  I  feel  Justified, 
lis  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  taking  the  liberty 
of  stating  my  views  on  three  major  issues 
which  are  bound  to  arise  during  the  cotirse  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill  and  ■'vhich  are  of  deep 
concern  to  our  foreign  policy.  These  are: 
( 1 )  reductions  in  our  troop  deployments 
abroad,  (2)  military  assistance  for  Soutli 
Vietnam  (MA8V).  and  (3)  the  strategic  re- 
search and  development  program. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  the  strong  desire 
in  the  Congress  to  effect  reductions  In  the 
number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents now  stationed  abroad,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  caution  that  unilateral  reductions 
at  this  time  could  seriously  undermine  our 
efforts  to  achieve  mutual  reductions  of  foixes 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  Eu- 
rope where  the  bulk  of  our  overseas  forces 
are  located.  As  you  know,  we  have  already 
reduced  our  troops  in  Europe  by  about  one- 
fourth,  from  about  400,000  in  the  early  1960's 
to    about    300,000    now.    During    the    same 
period,    Soviet    forces   deployed    in    Eastern 
Europe  have  increased  by  about  100,000,  from 
475,000   in    1962   to   575,000   now.   But   more 
important,  the  U.S.  troops  in  Western  Eu- 
rope constitute  an  absolutely  essential  ele- 
ment of  NATO's  military  posture  in  the  Cen- 
tral Region.  None  of  our  partners  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  replace  them.  I  would  certainly  favor 
a  more  efficient  utilization  of  the  military 
personnel  in  Europe,  but  any  reduction  in 
our  forces  there  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
commensurate    reduction    in    Soviet    forces 
deployed    in   Eastern   Euprope.   And   this   is 
precisely  our  objective  in  the  MBFR  negotia- 
tions which  are  proceeding  with  great  care 
and  seriousness  hi  Vienna.  Those   negotia- 
tions are  being  pursued  in  the  general  con- 
text of  our  efforts,  in  association  with  oiir 
Allies,  to  achieve  a  more  normal  relationship 
with  the  USSR  in  which  the  massive  armies 
that   now   confront   each   other   in   Central 
Europe  would   be  reciprocally  reduced.   An 
unreciprocated     reduction     of     UJ3.     forces 
would  remove  Soviet  incentives  to  negotiate 
seriously  since  they  wUl  hardly  pay  a  price 
for  something  that  is  about  to  be  handed 
them  unUaterally  by  us.  It  woiUd  also  dis- 
rupt our  Alliance  relationship  (possibly  en- 
couraging a  rash  of  unilateral  cuts  by  our 
allies),   and   thus  undermine   the   basis  on 
which  we  are  seeking  to  induce  more  con- 
structive policies  on  the  part  of  the  USSR. 
Unilateral    reductions    in    Europe    would 
have   equally   serious   consequences   in   the 
West,  ■you  and  your  colleagues  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  stress  in  our  relationships  with 
Western  Europe  over  the  psist  eight  months. 
Our   objective   throughout   this   period   has 
been  to  build  toward  a  closer  understanding 
with  our  allies  and  friends  of  our  shared  ob- 
jectives,   and    to    enhance    the    practice    of 
frank  and  timely  consultation.  The  changes 
in  governments  In   Western  Europe  in  the 
very  recent  past  make  it  important  to  avoid 
at  all  costs  abrupt  and  destabilizing  actions 
by  us.  Continuity  and  stabUity  in  the  Allied 
defense  posture  are  essential  to  maintaining 
Allied  security,  which  is  the  indispensable 
basis  for  pursuit  of  our  policy  of  detente. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a  re- 
duction In  United  States  forces  in  Europe 
would  be  destabilizing,  and  would  afford  dis- 
tinct political  advantages  to  potential  adver- 
saries. 
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Our   troop  deployments   in   Asi 
Western  Pacific,  which  mr©  now  a 
what  they  were  only  a  lew  years 
height  or   the   Vietnam   conOict. 
a  very  tangible  measure  of  our 
the  security  of  our  friends  and 
region  of  the  world.  But  any 
tioiis  in  U.S.  forces  in  South 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  con 
jeopardize    our    efforts    to    achiev  t 
permanent  structure  of  peace  in 
Such   reductions   can   be   safely 
when  we  have  firm  evidence  of 
lations  among  the  contending 
region.  Meanwhile,  we  will  contini^e 
reductions  in  our  forces  in 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  perm 

With  regard  to  Sourh  Vietnam 
very  personal  sense  of  obligation  t< 
thing  I  can  to  make  good  on  our 
mitment  to  assist  that  nation  in 
as   an   independent  state.   The 
t  ion's  request  for  $1.6  billion  in 
sistance  was  made  because  of  our 
that  the  survival  of  South  Vietna 
peusable    to    the    creation    of    an 
structure  of  peace  in  Southeast  / 
out  our  military  assistance  South 
ability   to   resist    couunuuist   mlli 
siures,  fueled  by  an  extensive  floi 
and  supplies  from  tlie  North,  wou 
cally  endangered. 

I   recognize   that    the   House 
substantially   reduced   the 
request  and  that  some  members  o: 
ate  would  favor  even  a  larger  redu ; 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as 
State  if  I  did  not  urge  upon  you 
tiallty   of    supporting    the    Admin 
request.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  we  mu 
sight  of  our  longer  range  objective 
is  not  Just  a  reduction  in  the  level 
ties   but   more   importantly   the 
Southeast  Asia  of  an  environment 
to  enduring  p>eace  and  reconstruc 
fundamental  humanitarian  goal 
serves  the   wholehearted  support 
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people  in  the  area,  but  also  of  the  American 
people  whose  devotiou  to  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  world  has  been  convincingly 
demonstrated  over  the  years.  In  South  Viet- 
nam we  have  made  an  enormous  investment 
in  lives  and  dollars  on  behalf  of  the  survival 
of  that  country  and  an  enduring  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  made  marked  prog- 
ress toward  these  goals.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  willingness  to  contribute  a  substantial 
level  of  military  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  bring  sta- 
ble peace  closer  and  enable  us  to  reduce  our 
as,5istance  progressively  over  the  following 
ye.ir?. 

B..'st  rep.ird-!. 

Hfnry  a.  Kissinger. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Deak  Slnaior  Stennis:  When  Bruce  Clarke 
and  I  met  with  you  a  few  weeks  ago  diu-ing 
the  Easter  break  In  the  MBFR  negotiations, 
you  suggested  that  I  give  you  my  views  on 
the  significance  of  these  negotiations,  and 
their  prospects. 

I  believe  the  MBFR  negotiations  provide  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  several  objectives 
of  the  United  States  which  can  tje  accom- 
plished in  no  other  way : 

1.  An  MBFR  agreement  would  give  us  a 
negotiated  quid  pro  quo  for  U.S.  -Aith- 
drawals:  The  Soviets  would  withdraw  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  their  forces  from  Central 
Europe. 

2.  Under  the  kind  of  agreement  envisaged 
by  the  Allies,  limitations  would  be  placed  on 
the  size,  character  and  activities  of  forces  In 
Central  Europe. 

3.  Siabllity  in  Central  Europe  would  be 
liicrea.sed,  resulting  in  a  commonsuratc  de- 
crease In  the  risk  of  conflict. 

I  believe  the  course  of  the  negotiations  so 
far  provides  hope  that  these  purposes  can  be 
realized.  The  Soviets  are  approaching  the 
negotiations  in  a  businesslike  way,  and  they 
show  signs  of  serlotis  interest  In  reaching 
agreement,  though  so  far  they  have  tenaci- 
ously adhered  to  their  own  positions. 

Any  Congressional  action  that  made  it  ap- 

U  S    MILITARY  STRENGTH  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(End  strengths  in  thousandsl 


pear  tl.ere  would  be  unilateral  witMrawals 
of  U.S.  forces  while  negotiations  are  actually 
in  progress  would  have  a  number  of  nega- 
tive consequences; 

1.  It  would  make  the  positions  cf  the  U.S. 
at  the  talks  untenable.  The  U.S.  could  not 
seriously  press  for  substantial  Soviet  reduc- 
tions while  Its  bargaining  leverage  was  beUig 
undercut  back  home.  The  U.S.  would  lose  the 
security  benefits,  described  above,  of  a  .suc- 
cessful agreement. 

2.  Because  most  participants  e.vpect  a  posi- 
tive outcome  of  the  negotiations,  unilateral 
withdrawals  during  the  negotiations  could 
lead  both  the  Soviets  and  the  West  Euro- 
peans to  conclude  that  U.S.  Interest  In  West- 
ern Europe  had  declined  to  such  a  point  that 
a  trend  toward  a  complete  U.S.  disengage- 
ment was  irreversible  and  unlikely  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  external  events.  These  conclu- 
sions wotild  tend  to  enhance  Soviet  political 
influence  over  affairs  In  Western  Europe. 

3.  Other  East -West  negotlatJons  could  also 
be  adversely  affected.  MBFR  la  only  one  of 
several  negotiations  for  furthering  the  re- 
laxation of  tensions  between  the  US.  and  the 
Soviets. 

Progress  in  tlie  MBFR  talks  will  not  be 
rapid.  Nineteen  countries  are  involved  in 
negotiating  matters  Intimately  affecting 
their  national  security.  Thus,  it  may  not  be- 
come clear  before  the  end  of  the  year 
whether  an  acceptable  MBFR  agreement  will 
be  possible. 

With  this  said,  nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  worth  making  the  effort  and 
I  believe  that  International  conditions  cur- 
rently provide  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  an  agreement  for  some  mutual  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  from  Cen- 
tral Europe. 

With  warm  regard.s. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley  R.  Resor, 
US.  Representative  to  the  Mutual  and 
Balanced    Force    Reductions    Ncgoiia- 
tionx. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  for  the  Mansfield  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  troop 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  troop 
reduction  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  read? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  iiisert  the  follow- 
ing: as  a  substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment: Provided  that  no  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended after  December  31,  1975,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  more  than  2.027,100 
active  duty  military  personnel,  and  no  funds 
may  be  expended  after  December  31.  1975, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  than 
312,000  military  personnel  permanently  or 
temporarily  assigned  at  land  bases  outside 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriate areas  from  wliich  the  phased  re- 
duction and  deactivation  of  military  per- 
soiuiel  shall  be  made.  In  the  event  that 
any  reductions  are  made  under  this  section 
In  the  military  personnel  of  the  United 
States  stationed  or  otherwise  assigned  to 
duty  In  Europe,  such  reductions  shall  be 
made  only  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  Secretary  of  State  or  other  appropriate 
official  designated  by  the  President,  has  con- 
sulted with  other  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  concerning 
such  reductions. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  forget  the  enor- 
mous diplomatic  impact  that  any  large, 
unilateral  troop  withdrawal  would  have. 
When  we  talk  about  troop  numbers,  we 
run  the  risk  of  thinking  we  are  speaking 
of  purely  military  and  fiscal  matters.  But 
In  fact,  the  function  of  these  troops  re- 
lates very  directly  to  our  diplomacy  for 
peace,  not  just  to  fighting  possible  wars. 

The  most  immediate  and  catastrophic 
diplomatic  effect  of  such  a  troop  cut 
would  be  felt  at  the  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  talks.  In  these  negotia- 
tions we  are  attempting  to  arrange  for 
withdi'awals  of  both  American  and  Soviet 
troops  from  Europe,  in  such  proportion 
as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power.  Now, 
we  are  beginning  to  see  signs  of  success 
at  these  talks;  the  Soviets  have  recently 
taken  some  initiatives  which  suggest  they 
are  dropping  their  demands  for  concur- 


rent troop  cuts  by  the  Central  European 
states.  If  they  follow  thi'ough  on  these 
initiatives,  we  will  be  close  to  agreement 
on  the  arrangements  for  the  first  with- 
drawals. 

But  if  we  now  cut  our  force  levels  uni- 
laterally, what  chance  is  thei-e  that  the 
Soviets  will  agree  to  anything  in  MBFR? 
Why  should  they?  Surely  my  colleagues 
81'e  sufllciently  familiar  with  Soviet  his- 
tory to  realize  that  Moscow  does  not  pay 
a  price  for  something  she  can  obtain  free. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt;  any  across-the- 
board  troop  reduction  by  this  body  means 
the  sabotage  of  the  force  reduction  talks 
just  as  they  are  showing  sighs  of 
success. 

The  de.^ti'uction  of  the  MBFR  talks 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  foreign 
policy;  but  it  would  by  no  means  be  the 
only  blow  it  would  suffer  if  we  pass  this 
amendment.  If  the  Congress  undermines 
one  important  effort  by  the  Government 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets,  it  will  most 
assuredly  suggest  to  Moscow  that  dis- 
unity on  foreign  policy  will  influence 
other  negotiations.  The  SALT  talks.  In 
particular,  would  surely  be  damaged  if 
the  Soviets  thought  the  Congress  would 
not  support  our  Nation's  negotiators. 
How  can  our  negotiators  at  SALT  argue 
credibly  that  we  will  match  the  Soviets 
in  a  strategic  arms  race,  should  they 
start  one,  if  we  have  imilaterally  cut  our 
conventional  strength  while  in  the  very 
midst  of  negotiations?  In  any  of  our  ne- 
gotiations with  Moscow,  how  can  we  ne- 
gotiate from  strength  if  we  have  set  a 
precedent  of  weakness?  The  repercus- 
sions of  this  amendment,  reverberate  far 
beyond  MBFR,  important  as  that  is  in 
itself. 

Nor.  for  that  matter,  do  they  stop 
with  American-Soviet  relations.  Such  a 
reduction  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
new  German  Government  of  Chancellor 
Schmidt.  Schmidt  has  given  heavy 
emphasis  in  his  statements  to  improving 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  need  for  genuine,  European-trans- 
atlantic partnership.  We  would,  by  this 
amendment,  discredit  his  pro-American 
position  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents; 
for  if  some  Americans  are  unaware  how 
vital  our  forces  are  to  European  security, 
the  German  people  are  not.  A  unilateral 
troop  withdrawal  would  be  a  major  blow 
to  the  security  of  all  the  European  peo- 
ple, and  to  theli*  trust  in  the  friendship 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  serve  no- 
tice to  every  European  leader  that  trans- 


atlantic partnership  is  not  a  secure  cr 
politically  advantageous  policy. 

We  would  also  effectively  say  no  to 
several  indications  of  increased  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  new  French 
Government  of  M.  Giscard  DEstaing. 
Specifically,  there  have  been  signs  both 
that  the  French  may  join  the  MBFR 
talks,  and  that  they  may  increase  their 
military  cooperation  with  other  NATO 
forces.  A  unilateral  troop  cut  on  our 
part,  which  would  destroy  MBFR  and 
greatly  weaken  NATO,  would  effectively 
discourage  such  friendly  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 

Finally,  it  would  be  sure  to  have  ad- 
ver.se  effects  on  our  rapproachment  witii 
Cliiua.  The  Chinese  perceive,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  great  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  no  secret  that  a  major 
motivation  on  their  part  for  the  current 
entente  was  to  obtain  diplomatic  support 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  at- 
tack. But  a  major  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  overseas  would  enable  the  Soviets 
to  concentrate  their  forces  on  China; 
and  would  thus  be  a  clear  signal  to 
Peking  that  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
terest in  China's  security.  There  is  cur- 
rently a  leadership  struggle  underway  in 
Peking  pitting  the  pro-U.S.  faction,  still 
in  apparent  control,  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  Ldn  Piao  faction  who 
argue  for  a  Soviet  alliance,  directed 
against  the  United  States.  We  don't  need 
to  specify  which  faction  would  be  ad- 
vanced by  an  American  decision  that 
China  was  of  no  consequence  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy?  And  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  would  say  lo 
Peking. 

Thus,  the  foreign  policy  effects  of  the 
proposed  amendment  are  broad  and 
serious.  The  troop  cut  proposed  would 
sabotage  the  MBFR  talks.  It  would  seri- 
ously undermine  all  our  militaiT-related 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding SALT.  It  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  pro-American  policies  of  the  new 
German  and  French  (jovemments.  And 
it  would  strengthen  those  in  Peking  who 
favor  a  renewal  of  the  old  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  these  considerations  in 
mind  in  their  deliberations  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
ironic  but  perhaps  fitting  that  today  is 
the  30th  anniversary  of  Operation  Over- 
lord, the  massive  invasion  of  Europe  by 
U.S.  and  Allied  forces  in  Normandy  on 
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June  6,  1914.  As  we  stand 
the  i5>sue  of  the  peacetime 
of  U.S.  forces  overseas,  it  is 
calling  how  America's 
the  Second  World  War  came 
to   understand    the    role    of 
forces  overseas  today. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tr? 
of  the  period  betw een  the  Fi:s 
ond  World  Wars:    The  fail  it- 
League  of  Nations,  tlie  inabili  ty 
emments  to  come  to  grips  witl  i 
and  the  rise  of  totalitarian  a 
to  democracy. 

But  we  also  sliould  recall  ot  i 
in    these    events.    In    this 
spumed  the  League  of  Nations 
fused  to  participate  in  the 
curity  which  was  set  up  to 
the  peace  in  Europe  and  elsew 
world  on  the  ashes  of  the 
War.  Tiie   United  States  alsn 
economic  policies  which  were 
tectionist  and  shortsighted  i 
aggravated  the  floundering 
Europe. 

The  result  was  a  collapse  o 
man  economy,  then  German 
and  ultimately  the  collapse  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  Asia  anc 
of  World  War  II.  All  of  these 
forward  outside  our  gvs.'.p 
self-imposed  absence.  Only 
too  late  to  head  o(T  v.ar.  were 
in  to  trj-  to  win  it. 

Thai  v,&F.  then  ar,d  no'\  is 
are  the  policie.s   to  be  pursitd 
Thirty  veare  after  the  invasion 
mandy  there  are  still  more 
a  million  American  servicemei 
overseas.  More  than  300,000  o 
in  Europe.  More  than  150.000 
western  Pacific:  Japan,  the 
South  Korea.  In  the  wake  of 
trous  involvement  in  Vietnam 
l>een  continuing  pres.•^ure  to 
forces — in  part  becaase  they 
a  legacy  of  the  cold  war,  bui 
reaction  to  our  tragic  invol 
Southeast  Asia  and  a  desire 
repeat  that  experience  again 

I  have  in  the  pa.st  suppoi- 
ments  aimed  at  significantly 
the  number  of  U.S.  forces 
have    supported    Senator 
amendments   to  reduce   over 
levels  by  125,000.  But  I  will 
today.  And  let  me  give  my 

First,   just   as   the   militar' 
accused  of  preparing  for  the 
.•?o  must  we  be  careful  not  to 
thing.  The  problem  today  is 
one  of  overmvolvement  in  affairs 
Plather.  it  is  that  dangeroui 
ments  in  the  world  may  no 
under  control  by  any  country 

Just  as  in  the  period  betw 
world  wars,  inflation  is 
portions  which  are  threateni4g 
bility    of    democratic 
Europe,  the  three  major  pow 
Britain,  West  Germany — have 
gone  changes  in  leadership 
le.v     months      Hopefully, 
strengthen  these  government  i 
yet  too  soon  to  tell. 

The  Common  Market  is 
New  leadership  in  Europe 
to  put  It  together  again,  an(  i 
b'oildiii?    a    united    Europe- 
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v>hich  could,  in  fact,  take  over  much  of 
the  security  responsibilities  we  now  bear. 
But  as  of  now,  neither  the  governments 
of  Europe  nor  the  European  Commimity 
have  the  political  strength  to  take  up  the 
slack  if  U.S.  Forces  are  withdrawn. 

A  significant  cut  in  the  number  of 
overseas  forces  on  the  scale  proposed  by 
Senator  Mansfield's  original  amendment 
would  inevitably  reqtiire  reductions  in 
Europe.  Tliis  is  not  the  time  to  admin- 
ister yet  another  shock  to  transatlantic 
relation.^  and  place  still  another  btu'den 
on  the  backs  of  the  marginal  govem- 
ment.s  of  Emope  which  are  struggUng 
with  the  problems  of  inflation  and  polit- 
ical stability. 

Second,  we  mu-'^t  recognize  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxm-y  of  be- 
lieving that  our-  political  commitments 
over.seas  will  remain  unchanged  even  If 
our  military  presence  is  withdrawn.  We 
must  recognize  that  Watergate  has  taken 
its  toll  in  this  area  as  in  others.  No 
longer  can  the  President  act  in  this  area 
with  the  confidence  that  was  enjoyed  by 
past  Presidents.  We  would  be  irrespon- 
sible if  we  did  not  recognize  that  he 
does  not  liave  sufficient  support  to  sub- 
stitute political  commitments  for  a  sig- 
nificant U.S.  miUtaiy  presence  in  crucial 
ovcr.seas  areas. 

So  I  shall  oppose  the  original  Mans- 
field amendment.  Making  the  scale  of  re- 
ductions the  majority  leader  has  pro- 
posed does  not  suit  the  political  or  secu- 
rity requirements  of  America  today.  Tlie 
fragile  nattu-e  of  om*  transatlantic  rela- 
tions, the  delicate  balance  w^hlch  exists 
in  Asia,  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  political  leadership  that 
can  effectively  implement  significant  re- 
ductions and  still  retain  U.S.  influence 
abroad,  all  lead  me  to  conclude  that  this 
is  not  the  time  for  such  massive  reduc- 
tions. 

More  modest  reductions  in  overseas 
forces  could  be  tolerated.  And  I  want  to 
congi-atulate  the  committee  for  having 
at  least  made  a  start  on  the  reduction  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  levels.  But 
vast  reductions  should,  in  all  prudence, 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Until  such  time  that  we  once  again 
have  the  political  leadership  which  can 
work  out  with  our  allies  a  long-term 
program  for  readjusting  the  burdens  of 
defense  and  security  in  the  world,  we 
must  act  with  utmost  caution.  We  must 
not  let  the  crisis  In  American  leadership 
become  a  crisis  in  world  security  and 
.stability. 

THE    ETTECT    OF   TROOP    CUTS    ON    MBFR 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  have  been  going  on  in 
Vierma,  as  you  know,  since  last  October. 
The  U.S.  objective  in  tliese  talks  has  been 
to  allow  each  side  to  enjoy  undiminished 
security  but  at  lower  levels  of  forces. 
Successful  achievement  of  this  goal 
could  have  monumental  significance  in 
terms  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviets, 
of  reducing  tensions  in  Europe  gen- 
ei'ally,  and,  eventually,  of  allowing  trans- 
fer of  some  defense  expenditures  for  both 
.sides  to  more  mgent  social  needs. 

We  did  not,  however,  go  into  MBFR 
to  achieve  a  rapid  result  regardless  of 
co.'-t.  This  is  a  serious  negotiation.  The 


pace  cannot  be  determined  by  our  en- 
thusiasm for  quick  results;  it  must  re- 
flect concrete  progress  made  by  both 
sides. 

The  Soviets  have  presented  tough  bar- 
gaining positions  based  on  their  inter- 
ests: our  positions  are  also  tough,  based 
on  our  interests. 

It  is  vital  that  NATO  cohesion  be  sus- 
tained during  these  negotiations.  The  So- 
viets will  try  to  exploit  flssures  in  allied 
iniity.  This  places  increased  demands  on 
the  care  and  patience  of  the  NATO  nego- 
tiators. 

^liis  is  tlie  first  time  European  coun- 
tries have  sat  down  to  talk  about  their 
force  levels.  This  is  an  achievement  in 
itself.  But — as  we  learned  in  SALT — 
when  negotiations  go  to  the  heart  of 
national  security,  positions  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  Neither  side  is  willing 
to  give  something  up  without  getting  a 
full  measure  in  return. 

All  of  these  problems  relate  to  mutual 
cuts.  In  the  case  of  unilateral  cuts  they 
would  be  magnified.  Alliance  confidence 
and  cohesion  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain.  The  balance  between  Western 
and  Eastern  military  strength  would  be 
lost,  perhaps  irretrievably.  The  West 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  its  security 
while  reducing  its  troops,  because  the 
other  side  would  have  no  incentive  to 
take  compensating  measures. 

If  we  make  unilateral  cuts  because  of 
a  misguided  wish  to  set  a  good  example, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Soviets  would 
not  just  sit  back  and  wait  to  see  how- 
many  other  good  examples  we  would  be 
willing  to  offer.  The  concept  of  reciproc- 
ity is  one  of  the  strongest  principles  in 
international  affairs.  In  any  event,  I 
would  suppose  that  we  must  be  at  least 
as  carefiU  to  protect  our  security  inter- 
ests as  our  trade  Ititerests.  Would  any 
.sensible  statesman,  for  example,  recom- 
mend that  in  preparation  for  world  trade 
negotiations  the  United  States  should 
hand  our  trading  partners  a  unilateral 
reduction  in  our  tariffs  in  the  hope  that 
this  would  lead  them  to  follow  our  good 
example?  The  world  does  not.  unfortu- 
nately, work  this  way. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
we  are  debathig  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  should  legislate  a 
reduction  in  overseas  troop  levels.  I  sup- 
port moderate  and  careful  reductions  of 
overseas  forces  in  line  with  an  improving 
International  environment,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
amendments  being  offered  today  which 
would  legislate  an  inflexible,  unilateral 
withdrawal.  As  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  yesterday: 

There  are  ways  In  which  defense  Bpeud- 
iug  can  aud  should  be  reduced.  But  shotgun 
legislation  aimed  at  American  military  man- 
power overseas  woiUd  be  the  worst  way  now 
to  go  about  that  task. 

In  Jhe  wake  of  the  frustration  and  bit- 
terness of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  a  funda- 
mental foreign  policy  issue  was  reopened 
in  a  major  way — is  the  United  States  go- 
ing to  continue  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
the  world  or  can  we  disentangle  our- 
selves from  the  world's  troubles  and  re- 
turn to  a  seciue  and  safe  fortress  Amer- 
ica? Time  and  clrctimstances,  however, 
have  left  us  with  no  real  choice.  What 
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has  been  true  all  this  century  is  even 
more  true  today — that  America's  security 
is  extricably  linked  with  developments 
in  other  major  coimtries.  Instability  in 
Western  Europe  or  Japan  Is  inevitably 
going  to  have  serious  ramifications  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  or  should  be  the  world's  policeman, 
but  I  do  think  we  have  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  good  citizens.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  a  major  withdrawal  of  our 
power  fiom  an  area  enjoying  stability  can 
be  just  as  destabilizing  as  a  major  inser- 
tion of  new  troops  would  be  in  such  an 
area. 

Many  had  hoped  that  detente  would 
permit  substantial  reductions  in  Ameri- 
can overseas  forces  without  causing 
major  security  problems  for  our  allies. 
This  hope,  however,  reflects  an  overly 
optimistic  view  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  this  year  we  can  make  a  much  more 
realistic  assessment  of  both  the  promise 
as  well  as  the  limits  of  detente  than  we 
could  at  this  time  last  year.  The  failure 
of  the  Soviet  leadership  to  consult  with 
us  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  and  their  refusal  to  join  us 
in  halting  shipments  of  weapons  to  the 
Middle  East  after  war  broke  out  were 
clear  indications  that  wiiile  detente  does 
imply  an  ongoing  dialog  between  the 
superpowers,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  has  given  up,  or  intends  to  give  up, 
its  designs  to  extend  its  influence  wliere 
opportunities  seem  available. 

Unilateral  reductions  by  the  United 
States  create  vacuums  of  power  that  in  a 
military  sense  can  only  be  filled  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  to  lay  a  fhm  foimdation  for  a  sotmd 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
through  bargaining  from  strength.  I  find 
myself  in  strong  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  a 
strong  U.S.  military  postm-e  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  diplomacy 
abroad,  and  particularly  to  our  efforts  to 
work  out  a  stable  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  we  adopt  the  course  suggested  by 
these  amendments  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
abdicathig  our  world  responsibilities — or 
even  appearing  to  abdicate  them — we  will 
create  temptations  and  tensions  which 
will  provide  the  Soviets,  from  their  point 
of  view,  with  an  option  more  promising 
than  the  option  of  detente. 

Until  we  have  established  a  soimd  basis 
of  relations  witli  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  troops  in 
Europe  and  also  smaller  forces  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Mansfield  amendment  is  aimed 
at  forcing  a  reduction  in  American  mili- 
tary manpower  in  Europe.  To  make  sub- 
stantial cuts  at  this  time  would  not  only 
be  very  unwise  hi  a  time  of  considerable 
uncertainty  in  Europe,  but  would  also 
pull  the  rug  from  imder  our  negotiations 
for  mutual  American-Soviet  troops  re- 
ductions. 

An  important  opportimty  does  exist  for 
obtaining  reductions  In  both  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces,  maintaining 
the  relative  status  quo  in  Europe.  When 
I  was  In  tlie  Soviet  Union  this  April,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  explore  progress  at 
CX3C 1138— Port  14 


the  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 
talks  with  Ambassador  Oleg  Khlestov, 
Chief  of  the  Treaty  and  Legal  Division 
of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  principal  Soviet  negotiator.  I 
was  interested  to  find  that  Ambassador 
Khlestov  indicated  a  strong  Soviet  inter- 
est in  a  successful  outcome  to  these 
talks. 

It  would  be  an  opportimity  wasted  if 
the  United  States  makes  the  unilateral 
cut  that  would  be  required  by  the  Mans- 
field amendment.  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  the  Congress  handed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  deal  that  they  could  never  get  in 
negotiations-^a  U.S.  force  reduction 
without  any  requii-ement  for  reciprocal 
concessions  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  both  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  as  well  as  Secretary 
Kissinger  have  pointed  out  in  recent 
days,  a  unilateral  reduction  could  not 
come  at  a  worse  time.  What  is  called  for 
today  in  our  relations  with  Europe  is  a 
policy  of  reassurance,  not  a  policy  that 
may  be  interpreted  as  abandonment. 

The  second  amendment  before  us  to- 
day vvould  require  smaller  reductions  of 
forces.  The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
disavow  any  intention  to  reduce  Euro- 
pean troops  strength  and  argue  instead 
that  all  force  reductions  could  be  made 
from  our  strength  in  Asia. 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to 
this  amendment  as  well  as  to  U.S.  de- 
ployment in  Asia,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  this  reduction  could  not  be 
made  without  jeopardizing  America's 
vital  interests  in  Asia. 

Contrary  to  much  popular  conception, 
America  does  not  have  vast  overseas  de- 
plojTnents  in  Asia.  Under  the  previous 
withdrawal  programs,  mo>it  of  our  Asian 
forces  have  been  withdrawn,  and  now 
our  total  ground  based  forces  in  Asia 
are  only  half  those  of  Europe — about 
150,000 — in  Japan,  Korea,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  Also  contrary  to  the  pop- 
ular impression,  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
maining forces  are  in  Northeast  Asia, 
while  withdrawals  are  still  being  made 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

Northeast  Asia,  Including  Japan,  rep- 
resents a  part  of  the  world  which  because 
of  its  industrial  capacity  and  manpower 
resources  is  as  vital  to  our  Interests  as 
Europe.  Many  scholars  and  other  ob- 
servers of  Japan  beUeve  that  if  the 
United  States  were  tc  make  substantial 
reductions  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan,  this 
could  set  in  motion  forces  leading  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  forces  by  Japan, 
a  development  that  would  greatly  in- 
crease tensions  in  Northeast  Asia.  I  think 
the  situation  here  could  be  described  in 
the  same  words  which  the  Washington 
Post  U5.ed  for  Euiope : 

There  Is  mithlng  magical  militarily  about 
a  given  level  of  force,  but  there  Is  soiuethlug 
"magical"  politically;  the  current  level  has 
come  to  represent  the  steadiness  of  the 
American  guarantee.  It  i?  psychological,  but 
psychology,  after  all.  Is  central  to  politics. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  U.S.  troops  in  foreign  countries  do 
not  contribute  to  international  stability, 
but  instead  tend  to  provoke  aggression. 
One  can  contend  that  history  demon- 
strates that  quite  the  opposite  has  been 
true.  There  were  no  American  forces  In 


Europe  prior  to  World  Wars  I  and  n,  no 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  when  North  Korea 
invaded  South  Korea  in  1950,  and  no  U.S. 
Forces  in  Vietnam  when  North  Vietnam 
made  the  decision  in  1959  and  1960  to  re- 
new its  war  against  the  South. 

In  concluding,  I  believe  that  we  can 
best  contribute  botli  to  safer,  stabler 
world  and  to  our  own  security  by  re- 
jecting tliese  amendments  and  support- 
ing mutual  reductions  of  forces.  Such  a 
course  will  demand  great  maturity  from 
the  American  people.  It  will  require  that 
we  view  our  intei-ests  in  a  long-term 
perspective  rather  than  in  the  short 
term.  But  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  these  troops  are  essential  to  the 
present  world  stabihty  as  well  as  an 
indispensable  tool  for  building  a  stronger 
structure  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  suggestions  from 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-ices  in- 
cludes a  hard  look  at  the  NATO  alliance 
and  at  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  al- 
liance. I  have  called  in  recent  months  for 
just  such  a  reevaluation.  I  support  the 
three  amendments  offered  by  Senator 
NuN.v,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia,  and  adopted  by  the  committee. 

These  amendments  will  insure  that  we 
cut  back  on  headquarters  and  noncom- 
bat  imits  among  our  U.S.  NATO  forces  in 
Euiope,  through  a  20-percent  reduction 
in  tlie  number  of  Army  support  troops 
there.  Tliis  amounts  to  a  23,000-man  re- 
duction in  these  noncombat  troops.  I 
am  also  heartened  to  see  a  real  strengtli- 
ening  of  actual  fighting  power,  while 
the  nonnecessary  support  troops  are  re- 
duced. This  should  insure  maximum  ef- 
ficient use  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion, such  a  cut  will  not  interfere  with 
present  MBFR  talks  which  seem  to  be 
making  progress.  I  also  note  that  when 
we  adopted  the  Jackson-Nunn  am.end- 
ment  last  year.  Congress  made  an  implied 
undertaking  to  maintain  our  conven- 
tional support  in  NATO  while  our  aUies 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 
I  imderstand  that  negotiations  are  im- 
derway  and  the  outlook  is  optimistic. 
Going  back  on  this  arrangement,  as  the 
committee  reports  notes,  would  be  ir- 
responsible. 

One  of  the  most  telling  points  made  by 
the  committee  report,  in  my  judgment,  is 
that  reduction  of  conventional  forces, 
imilaterallj',  at  this  time,  would  seriously 
lower  the  nuclear  threshold.  I  quote  from 
the  report: 

When  we  had  assured  strategic  nuclear 
superiority,  our  tactical  nuclear  forces  was 
an  effective  deterrent  to  a  conventional 
Soviet  attack.  With  strategic  parity  and 
expanded  Soviet  tactical  nuclear  capabilities, 
this  Is  no  longer  true.  Neither  side  can  af- 
ford the  risks  of  initiating  a  nutlear  conflict. 

Certainly,  we  need  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  this  regard.  I  also  support  en- 
thusiastically the  amendment  to  prohibit 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  U.S.  tac- 
tical warheads  in  Europe  except  in  the 
case  of  imminent  hostiUtles,  and  direct- 
ing the  Secretarj'  of  Defense  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  situation 
for  Congress  in  annual  reports. 

The  final  amendment  concerning  our 
policy  in  Europe  is  directed  at  improving 
the  dovetailing  of  our  forces  and  those 
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My  call  for  reevaluation 
in  Europe's  defense  still 
pleased  that  the  committee 
amendments,  has  also 
evaluation.  I  hope  that  such 
seeks  to  increase  European 
to  NATO  costs  and  improve  tl' 
of  our  forces  in  Europe,  cent 
out  abatement.  If  we  make 
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the  European  nations.  In 
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tions  of  European  policy 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICEE 
of  2:45  having  arrived,  undqr 
vious  order  the  Senate  will 
vote. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion   is   on   agreeing   to   the 
amendment  for  the  Mansfiejd 
ment.  On  this  question,  the 
have  been  ordered,  and  the 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.     HUDDLESTON     (a 
voted  in  the  negative ) .  Mr. 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  wit 
tinguished  Senator  from 
Symington).   If   he   were 
voting,  he  would  vot€  "yea." 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vo 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
that  the  Senator  from 
FuLBRicHT  > ,    the    Senator 
Carolina   (Mr.   Hollincs), 
from  Hajvaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss>,  and  t 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPARKM.Af 
essarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Missouri  <Mr.  Symington)  is 
cause  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
kansrs  'Mr.  Fulb right)   is 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Gee). 

If  present  and  voting, 
from  Arkansas  would  vote 
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Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  54,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 35 

Abourezk 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Aiken 
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Proxmire 
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Mansfield 
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Ful  bright 
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So  Mr.  Mansfield's  substitute  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  substitute  for  the 
pending  amendment  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Cranston,  Schweiker,  Metzen- 
BAUM,  and  Humphrey. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment: Provided  that  no  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended after  December  31,  1975,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  more  than  2,027,100 
active  duty  military  personnel,  and  no  funds 
may  be  expended  after  December  31,  1975, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  more  than 
312,000  military  personnel  permanently  or 
temporarily  assigned  at  land  bases  outside 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine  the  ap- 
propriate areas  from  which  the  phased  reduc- 
tion and  deactivation  of  military  personnel 
shall  be  made.  In  the  event  that  any  reduc- 
tions are  made  under  this  section  In  the  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  United  States  stationed 
or  otherwise  assigned  to  duty  In  Europe,  such 


reductions  shall  be  made  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  Secretary  of  State,  or 
other  appropriate  official  designated  by  the 
President,  has  consulted  with  other  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
concerning  such  reductions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  hear.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
facts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  This  is  an  important 
amendment.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  2 
minutes,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  inquire  about  the  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  the  time  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Forty  min- 
utes, 20  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  stations  437,000  military 
personnel  in  foreign  countries  around  the 
world.  This  does  not  include  dependents. 
This  amendment  would  reduce  that  num- 
ber to  361,000  by  December  31,  1975. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  deter- 
mine where  the  cuts  would  be  made.  No 
Navy  personnel  would  be  included. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready mandated  a  23.000-man  cut  from 
the  European  army  alone— that  is  the 
7th  Army — within  the  next  2  years. 

Tlius,  this  amendment  would  re<juire 
only  a  removal  from  around  the  world 
of  53,000  men.  No  European  cut  need  be 
made  beyond  that  which  was  mandated 
by  the  committee. 

The  committee  has  also  reduced  the 
end  strength  of  the  military  by  49,000  by 
June  30.  1975.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire additional  demobilization  of  27,000 
men  by  December  31,  1975.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  would  determine  which 
forces  would  be  demobilized. 

Mr.  President,  this  amounts  to  27,000 
less  than  that  reported  by  the  committee 
for  June  30,  1975.  The  cumulative  sav- 
ings by  this  amendment,  including 
49,000  in  the  committee  amendment,  is 
in  excess  of  $900  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
menici).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  Mansfield 
amendment.  I  share  the  deep  concern 
that  I  know  every  Senator  and  every 
American  feels  regarding  the  national 
security  of  our  country.  It  is  because  of 
this  concern  for  national  security  that  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  to 
withdraw  and  deactivate  some  of  the 
over  490,000  military  personnel  that  we 
still  have  stationed  in  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

I  support  this  effort  to  begin,  almost 
30  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
to  make  modest  reductions  In  the  size 
of  what  has  become  a  seemingly  perma- 
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nent  worldwide  land-based  U.S.  military 
presence,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
such  action  will  strengthen  our  national 
security.  National  security  after  all  rests 
on  more  than  just  military  forces  abroad. 
The  ultimate  security  of  this  Nation 
rests  in  the  final  analysis  on  the  strength 
of  a  strong  and  growing  economy  which 
can  provide  for  the  domestic  needs  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  great  country.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the 
American  people,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  in  the  Congress  give  the  closest  scru- 
tiny to  every  aspect  of  Federal  spending. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  pointed 
out,  this  defense  budget,  part  of  which 
we  are  considering  today,  is  the  second 
largest  in  our  Nation's  history.  And  ap- 
proximately 57  percent  of  the  nearly  $93 
billion  budget  auUiority  being  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
spent  on  manpower. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  US.  over- 
seas forces  will  cost  at  least  $22  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense also  estimates  that  the  balance  of 
pavments  deficit  which  we  will  incur  m 
fiscal  year  1975,  just  from  the  presence 
of  our  300,000  troops  and  250,000  de- 
pendents in  Europe,  will  run  about  $2.1 

billion.  ^.        . 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue  to 
spend  such  staggering  amounts  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  maintain  overseas 
Armed  Forces  wiiich  assign  around  60 
percent  of  theii-  manpower  to  noncombat 
heat  quarter  and  support  duties. 

These  overseas  noncombat  elements 
can  be  reduced  without  any  appreciable 
loss  of  combat  power.  And  this  is  what 
the  Mansfield  amendment  is  proposing. 
Furthermore,  total  discretion  is  left  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
where  the  withdrawals  would  be  made. 

This  proposal  for  a  carefully  phased 
independent  pruning-back  of  an  over- 
grown U.S.  headquarter  and  support  per- 
sonnel has  been  referred  to  negatively 
here  as  a  meat-axe  approach  which  will 
slash  our  conventional  strength  in 
Europe  to  such  a  point  as  to  cause  our 
NATO  allies  to  desert  us.  Now  that  is  just 
not  factual. 

While  this  amendment  is  for  a  cut  oi 
76,000  troops,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
in  negatively  arguing  the  reasons  why 
our  forces  cannot  be  reduced  and  look 
at  how  it  is  possible  to  reduce  our  world- 
wide overseas  forces  by  100,000  for  exam- 
ple, without  reducing  combat  capability. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  really  a 
76,000  cut.  It  is  a  27,000  cut,  added  to 
the  49,000  cut  which  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  unanimously  reported 
out. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  a  cut  which  of 
course  is  not  law  yet.  It  was  a  49,000  cut, 
applied  all  over  the  world,  to  all  the 
services,  without  mandating  any  particu- 
lar thing.  This  amendment  mandates 
76.000  out  of  the  overseas  troops  alone. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  If  the 


Senator  will  yield  further,  the  end  fig- 
ures come  out  correctly.  It  is  a  49,000 
reduction  so  far  as  the  end  figures  are 
concerned.  This  adds  27,000  more,  for  a 
total  of  76,000;  but  49,000  goes  to  the 
credit  of  the  Aimed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  The  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct.  This  is 
a  very,  very  modest  cut.  The  illustration 
I  want  to  make  is  that  we  can  take 
even  a  larger  cut  than  this  and  not  af- 
fect one  combat  soldier  around  the  world. 
That  is  the  poiut  I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  let  us  examine  U.S.  forces  in 
Asia.  There  are  approximately  151,000 
U.S.  niilitai-y  personiiel  stationed  at 
land  bases  in  Asia.  Additionally  there 
are  about  21,000  personnel  afloat  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Under  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  withdrawals  would  be  made 
only  from  the  land-based  forces.  At 
present  1 V2  divisions,  6  tactical  air  squad- 
rons, and  3  carrier  task  forces  consti- 
tute the  major  U.S.  combat  imits  sta- 
tioned west  of  Guam.  Tlie  total  person- 
nel assigned  in  the  land-based  divisions 
and  air  squadrons  comes  to  about  35,000 
men.  If  these  35,000  personnel  are  sub- 
tracted from  the  151,000,  land-based 
troops  in  Asia,  we  have  a  remainder  of 
116,000  personnel  who  are  mostly  serving 
in  support  roles.  Approximately  66,000  of 
these  116,000  personnel  could  be  with- 
drawn from  their  bases  in  Tliailand, 
Japan,  Okinawa,  Philippines,  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  This  would  leave  the 
35.000  land-based  combat  units  and  the 
21,000  afloat  personnel  untouched.  And 
it  would  leave  50,000  land-based  support 
and  headquarters  personnel  to  back  up 
the  land  and  sea  combat  units.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  strip  oui-  combat  power 
from  Asia;  what  it  does  cio  is  bring  the 
out-of-proportion  U.S.  logistical  support 
structure  being  maintained  in  Asia  into  a 
more  reasonable  relationsliip  with  the 
combat  forces  that  are  deployed  there. 

Having  been  on  the  Armed  Sei-vices 
Committee,  I  know  that  the  United 
States  has. the  worst  record  in  the  world 
in  the  ratio  of  support  troops  to  com- 
bat troops.  We  are  overgrown,  overfed, 
and  overstuffed,  by  far. 

So  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  take 
us  back  to  the  standard  other  coimtries 
have  used  for  years  in  the  ratio  of  sup- 
ply to  combat  ti'oops,  and  in  doing  so  it 
does  not  affect  combat  soldiers. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Europe.  There  are 
276,000  land-based  personnel  stationed 
in  Western  Europe  and  related  areas. 
These  are  the  Defense  Department  fig- 
ures, not  the  figures  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennyslvania.  I  am  using  their  figures. 
There  are  an  additional  23,000  personnel 
afioat  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  combat  heart  of  the  land-based 
forces  is  the  Army's  4'2  divisions  and  11 
Air  Force  tactical  fighter  squadrons.  The 
total  persormel  assigned  to  the  land- 
based  cambat  units  comes  to  about  104,- 
000  men.  When  these  104,000  personnel 
are  substracted  from  the  total  land- 
based  force,  there  is  a  remainder  of  172,- 
000  who  are  chiefly  serving  in  headquar- 
ters or  support  roles.  Over  18  months 
approximately  31,000  of  these  headquar- 
ters and  support  personnel  could  be  with- 
drawn under  the  provisions  of  the  Mans- 
field amendment. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  would  pro- 


vide for.  In  fact,  it  would  be  actually 
25  percent  less  than  that,  because  these 
figures  were  projected  on  100,000  instead 
of  76,000. 

This  modest  31,000  man  withdrawal 
could  come  from  the  172,000  support  per- 
somiel  stationed  at  bases  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy.  Greece,  Morocco,  Neth- 
erlands, Spain,  Turkey,  and  Great 
Britain.  Such  a  withdrawal  would  leavs 
all  the  land  and  sea  combat  forces  un- 
touched and  would  leave  141,000  support 
personnel  in  position  to  back  them  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  ask  for  3  adJi- 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Ml-.  SCHWEIKER.  So,  speaking  in  a 
pcsitive  sense,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
66,000  of  the  116,000  support  personnel 
vve  now  keep  in  6  Asian  countries  and 
31,000  of  the  172.000  support  personnel 
raaintr.ined  in  9  European  countries, 
plus  3.000  of  the  approximately  32,000 
more  support  personnel  stationetl  at  land 
bases  in  other  parts  of  the  would,  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  a  100,000  reduction 
in  overseas  manpower  without  with- 
diawiag  a  single  fighting  man,  or  seri- 
ously weakening  the  support  he  actually 
needs  to  fight. 

But  I  would  rer.vlnd  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  pointed  out  these  hypothetical 
witlidiawal  figures  only  to  help  more 
clearly  focus  the  perspective  of  the  Mcm- 
bsrs  on  what  the  Mansfield  amendment 
is  actually  proposing.  They  should  re- 
member that  the  amendment  does  not 
dictate  where  overseas  withdrawals  will 
be  made.  This  is  left  entirely  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  will 
act  with  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  These  are  the  defense  experts 
and  they  would  make  the  final  deter- 
mination on  where  reductions  would  be 
made. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  meat-ax 
approach;  Thit  amendment  would  not 
force  a  slash  in  our  NATO  conventional 
combat  forces  and  send  our  NATO  allies 
scurrying  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  respon- 
sibly express  to  the  American  people  the 
resolve  of  the  Senate  to  end  the  wasteful 
spending  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
on  excessive,  fai-flung  military  non- 
combat headquarter  and  support  em- 
pires that  do  not  furnish  combat  power 
to  support  our  foreign  policy,  nor  provide 
much  combat  defense  of  our  national 
secmuty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  ought  to  hear  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
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like  to  make  a  few  brief  po  nt 
buttal  of  some  of  the  comipents 
have  been  made. 

First,  a  factsheet  has  been 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  th4t 
committee  version  cuts  23,000 
of  NATO.  That  is  erroneous, 
mittee  version  cuts  out  23.0#0 
personnel  but  permits  the  S(  c 
Defense,  in  his  discretion,  to 
23.000  combat  personnel. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this. 
tee  happens  to  be  of  the  opin 
certainly  am,  as  a  Senator  f' 
gia— that  the  MBFR  talks 
balanced  force  reduction  talk  r- 
a  chance.  No  one  can  guar  mtee 
they  are  going  to  succeed.  Biit 
can   say   with   certainty   is 
adopt  a  unilateral  withdraw! 
ment  in  Congress,  we  can  guarantee 
MBFR  will  not  succeed.  I  thjnk 
an  important  point  that  is 
talked  about  enough.  So  the 
is  erroneous,  so  far  as  the  comiiittee 
sion  is  concerned. 

Another  point  island  I  a 
are  facing  it  head  on  this 
you    do   not    save    money    b: 
troops    home    from    Europe 
money  if  you  deactivate  thdse 
These   amendments — both   th  e 
just  rejected  and  this  one — lo 
vate  troops.  Thus  the  Senat( 
on  the  question  of  a  total  tr 
whether  we  want  to  go  to 
force  level  of  any  time  since  the 
war.  That  is  what  this  amendiient 
do. 

The  committee  has  alreadi  cut  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  troops  in  c  ur  version, 
but  this  amendment  would  ctt  an  addi- 
tional 27,000  troops  out  of  the  services. 
I  think  that  point  needs  tq  be  faced 
head-on. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another 
I  think  we  do  not  talk  about  e 
proponents  of  unilateral  withdraw 
Europe  contend  our  forces  a 
nuclear  tripwire  in  Europe.  I 
tripwire  in  Europe  now,  what 
when  we  withdraw  unilaterally 
75.000  troops?  If  we  reduce 
of  American  troops  there  w 
hope  of  having  a  strong 
deterrent  and  a  strong  conventional 
fense.  I  believe  we  should 
selves  to  the  question  as  to 
want  to  say  to  our  military  ffcrces 
want  you  to  use  tactical  nuclei  r 
the  day  war  breaks  out  in  Eur  jpe 
that  because  if  we  do  not  ha^e 
conventional  deterrent  and  a 
ventional  defense,  then  tacti(ial 
weapons  in  all  likelihood  w 
be  used  at  the  outset  of  a  warl 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  vote  that 
would  lower  the  nuclear  thnshold  and 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclqar  war  in 
Europe  if  we  had  a  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  po  nt  is  this, 
and  I  covered  this  point  this  m  )ming.  We 
debated  all  last  year  the  War  I  owers  Act. 
I  was  one  of  the  many  cospoiisors.  This 
amendment  as  now  worded  would  place 
an  overall  ceiling  on  foreign  tn  lops.  What 
does  that  mean?  There  is  no  exemption 
here  on  any  clear  and  present  (  anger  and 
there  is  no  exemption  on  imminent  hos- 
tilities. So  what  we  are  doing  lis  this.  An 
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affirmative  vote  means  we  are  extending 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

How  can  the  President  of  the  United 
States  address  himself  to  imminent  hos- 
tilities in  Europe  if  Congress  has  to  come 
back  into  session  and  we  have  to  have 
an  affirmative  vote  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  We  are  extending  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  placing  an  overall 
ceiling  on  troops  to  be  committed  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  are  saying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "You 
cannot  commit  any  troops  in  addition  to 
what  we  already  have  overseas  unless  you 
come  back  to  Congress,  no  matter  what 
happens."  I  do  not  believe  Senators  want 
to  do  that  because  we  fought  too  hard 
and  debated  about  it  too  long  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  con- 
sider what  we  want  to  do  in  Europe, 
what  our  long-range  goals  are,  and 
whether  the  MBFR  negotiations  are  to 
succeed.  A  vote  here  will  make  a  differ- 
ence as  to  whether  the  MBFR  talks  have 
a  chance  to  succeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  talked 
at  length  with  people  involved  in  the 
MBFR  negotiations  and  I  cannot  stand 
here  and  say  that  the  talks  will  succeed; 
but  I  believe  the  Senate  by  a  negative 
vote  on  this  amendment  would  take  a 
long  step  forward,  saying  to  our  negotia- 
tors, "We  are  behind  you,  we  want  you  to 
succeed,"  and  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
"We  will  not  unilaterally  do  for  you 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  on  a  mutual 
basis." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  me  just  a 
little  attention.  Last  year  this  body  voted 
a  troop  reduction  of  110,000.  We  voted 
that  reduction  knowing  we  could  take 
those  110,000  men  from  overseas  without 
affecting  our  NATO  forces  at  all.  This 
year  the  committee  recommends  that  we 
take  23,000  out  of  NATO.  The  committee 
itself  in  its  report 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  That  is  a  question  of  sup- 
port troops.  We  also  put  in  the  same  re- 
port that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
his  discretion,  can  add  back  that  num- 
ber of  combat  troops.  This  is  not  an  over- 
all reduction  in  NATO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  right,  but  aU  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  committee  found 
23,000  support  troops  that  were  not  nec- 
essary there. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  voted  against  the 
Senator  from  Montana  time  after  time 
to  come  to  their  senses  anu  recognize 
that  the  military  establishment  can  be 
reduced  within  reason  without  affecting 
our  security. 

What  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done  is  to  say  we  will  add  a  27,000  reduc- 
tion to  the  committee  recommendation. 
That  is  all;  27,000  out  of  over  2  million; 
and  the  committee  said  there  are  23,000 


in  Europe  that  should  come  home,  that 
are  not  needed  as  support  troops. 

The  next  thing  that  is  done  is  to  say 
that  worldwide,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  out  of  over  2  mil- 
lion troops,  we  will  bring  back  home 
7G,000  out  of  the  450.000  overseas — not 
deactivate  those  76.000,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary so  desires,  but  bring  them  home. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  so  little  time 
that  I  cannot  yield  now. 

Mr.  President,  where  would  those 
troops  come  from?  Where  can  we  make 
that  troop  reduction?  We  can  make  that 
troop  reduction  safely  in  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Thailand,  and 
South  Korea,  and  we  can  do  so  without 
jeopardizing  our  defense  or  the  security 
of  these  nations.  Every  Senator  knows 
it. 

Last  year  this  body  voted  to  cut  the 
forces  in  Asia  by  110.000.  We  are  saying 
here  that  if  the  Secretary  desires,  we  cut 
them  by  76,000. 

Last  year  I  was  told  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, "Mr.  Humphrey,  do  not  get  so 
excited  about  your  amendment.  We  plan 
to  take  out  45,000  to  50,0000  this  coming 
year  in  Asia.  You  do  not  need  your 
amendment."  What  happened?  They 
took  out  18,000.  It  is  the  same  old  storj-. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  NATO  every 
year  in  this  body  and  I  have  voted 
against  every  troop  reduction  in  Europe. 
I  believe  in  MBFR.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  not  jeopardizing  those  nego- 
tiations one  bit.  I  have  voted  against  my 
majority  leader  dozens  of  times  on  troop 
reductions.  He  has  come  up  now  with 
the  most  conciliatory  and  the  most  mod- 
est amendment  he  has  ever  presented.  I 
appeal  to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  majority  leader  is  a  re- 
sponsible man  and  he  is  entitled  to  our 
support  and  particularly  he  is  entitled 
to  our  support  on  an  issue  that  in  no 
way  would  jeopardize  a  single  negotia- 
tion in  which  we  are  presently  engaged; 
and  he  is  entitled  to  support  on  an  issue 
that  will  save  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  He  is  entitled  to  sup- 
port because  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  ignored  the  will  of  this  body  time 
after  time. 

Last  year  the  committee  jettisoned  in 
conference  on  the  first  day  the  amend- 
ment we  passed.  All  this  amendment  does 
is  to  add  to  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. They  said  49,000  out  of  over  2  mil- 
lion. Can  we  not  add  another  27,000?  The 
committee  said,  "We  do  not  need  23,000 
support  troops  in  Europe."  So  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  not  asked  for  a 
reduction  in  Europe ;  he  left  it  entirely  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  meritorious  and  long 
overdue.  As  one  who  has  voted  against 
any  weakening  of  NATO,  and  my  record 
is  without  blemish  on  this  issue,  I  think 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  our  troop  levels 
should  be  and  to  get  some  of  these  forces 
back  from  overseas — especially  from 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  pre- 
sented us  with  an  amendment  which 
should  muster  an  overwhelming  major- 
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Ity  in  the  Senate.  The  time  is  here  for  the 
Senate  to  make  a  decision  and  to  act. 

The  amendment  before  us  has  two  pur- 
poses: First,  to  reduce  the  total  end 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  by  76,000  men  over  a 
period  of  18  months. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  al- 
ready recommends  a  reduction  of  49,000 
in  active  military  manpower  strength. 
This  represents  a  2-percent  reduction. 
The  amendment  before  the  Senate  now 
increases  this  reduction  by  27,000.  The 
committee  recommends  such  a  reduction 
over  1  year.  The  amendment  before  us 
lengthens  this  to  18  months. 

The  committee  states  that  its  reduc- 
tion of  49,000  in  active-duty  strength, 
once  fully  implemented  and  made  ef- 
fective, would  save  about  $600  million 
annually  in  future  years.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  enacted  several  hundred  million 
dollars  more  can  be  saved. 

Why  are  we  recommending  a  further 
reduction  of  active  military  manpower? 
We  want  to  support  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's policy  of  "cutting  out  waste  and 
fat  from  the  defense  budget."  There  is 
much  talk  within  the  administration 
about  curtailing  Government  spending.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  approach.  But  let  us  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  where  it  should  be  cut — 
in  the  area  of  excessive  military  man- 
power, not  in  the  areas  of  education, 
health  care,  and  job  training. 

The  sums  saved  in  this  amendment  are 
considerable.  They  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  But  most  important  of  all,  this 
reduction,  recommended  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  will  not  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  any  way. 

The  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States  would  still  have  over  2  million 
active-duty  personnel.  Surely,  modest 
reductions  in  support  units  and  from 
overstaffed  headquartei-s  could  result  in 
a  cut  of  an  additional  27.000  persoimel. 
And  these  men  could  realistically  and 
safely  be  deactivated  over  a  period  of  18 
months. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
calls  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  land-based  troops  on 
foreign  soil  by  16,000  over  the  next  18 
months. 

What  are  the  fEicts?  According  to  the 
flgui-es  supplied  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  printed  in  the  committee 
report,  as  of  December  31,  1973  the 
United  States  maintained  437,000  troops 
in  foreign  countries.  An  additional  55,- 
000  serve  on  board  ships  of  our  Navy  and 
are  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

Of  the  437,000  foreign  based  American 
troops,  this  amendment  proposes  that 
76,000  will  be  brought  home  over  the 
next  18  months.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amendment  does  not  state  that 
those  troops  withdrawn  from  foreign 
bases  are  to  be  deactivated.  The  amend- 
ment states  the  final  end  strength  for 
the  armed  services  at  the  end  of  the  18 
months.  But  it  does  not  state  that  an 
Air  Force  wing  or  a  Marine  battalion  or 
any  other  group  of  men  removed  from 
any  base  in  a  foreign  counti-y  must  be 
deactivated.  The  deactivations  can  take 
place  at  the  discretion  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


I  believe  the  period  required  for  the 
phased  reduction  and  deactivation  of 
military  personnel  In  this  statement  Is 
more  than  adequate  to  be  carried  out 
safely,  effectively  and  avoiding  any 
sudden  or  precipitous  action.  This 
amendment  is  being  considered  before 
fiscal  year  1975  begins.  Last  year  a  troop 
cut  amendment  passed  the  Senate  in 
late  September.  Due  to  the  very  prompt 
and  thorough  actions  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  are  on  time  this  year 
and  thus  the  full  18  months  should  pro- 
vide adequate  time  in  which  to  accom- 
plish the  provisions  of  the  amendment. 

The  question  arises:  Where  can  we 
safely  make  troop  reductions  from  for- 
eign soil?  I  believe  that  the  primary 
thrust  of  any  troop  reductions  should 
take  place  in  the  areas  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
figures  supplied  to  the  Congress,  the 
United  States  maintains  151,000  land- 
based  troops  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific.  In  addition,  there  are 
21,000  men  afloat,  but  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  again  that  these  21,000 
are  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

Where  could  savings  in  Asia  take 
place? 

First  of  all,  in  Thailand,  where  there 
are  36,000  U.S.  troops.  The  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  these  troops  in  Thailand 
is  approximately  $760  million  a  year. 
The  American  presence  in  Thailand  con- 
sists primarily  of  U.S.  airmen  who  for- 
merly flew  bombing  missions  over  Indo- 
china. It  is  a  virtual  impossibility  that 
these  men  will  be  actively  involved  in  a 
military  action  over  Indochina.  I  would 
oppose  such  a  role  for  them,  and  I  am 
sure  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  would 
also  oppose  any  renewed  American  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  Substantial  cuts 
could  thus  be  made  in  these  forces. 

In  South  Korea,  there  are  38.000 
American  troops  20  years  after  the 
Korean  war.  The  aimual  operating  costs 
of  maintaining  these  troops  in  Korea 
will  remain  approximately  at  about  $620 
million  a  year.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  its  report  dealt  at  length 
with  the  status  of  American  troops  in 
Korea.  The  committee  in  fiscal  year  1974 
suggested  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
three  U.S.  headquarters  in  Korea.  I  re- 
peat, it  suggested  this  reduction.  As  of 
June  30.  1974.  100  people  were  added  to 
these  headquarters,  swicording  to  the 
committee,  representing  an  8-percent 
increase.  The  committee  goes  on  to 
state : 

The  Committee  looked  at  the  overall  force 
structure  In  Korea  and  determined  that  the 
overstafflng  at  headquarters  Is  part  of  a  larger 
problem.  tTslng  the  Army  again  as  an  ex- 
ample, U.S.  Army  forces  In  Korea  have  com- 
bat-support ratio  of  37/63.  Of  the  63  per- 
cent representing  non-combat  units,  about 
one  quarter  are  headquarters  and  administra- 
tive units. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  state  that: 
Secretary  Schlesinger  this  year  said  that 
there  have  been  no  major  improvements  in 
North  Korean  force  size  or  Improvement.  In 
the  manpower  hearings,  DOD  stated  that 
South  Korean  ground  forces  are  now  ade- 
quate for  defense  against  North  Korea. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson predicated  further  U.S.  with- 
drawals from  Korea  on  the  completion  of 
a  $1.5  billion  Korean  modernization  pro- 
gram, the  requested  Army  strength  for 
Korea  in  fiscal  year  1975  has  not  been 
reduced,  although  the  modernization 
program  is  reported  to  be  58  percent 
complete. 

It  seems  reasonable  and  logical  that  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  38,000 
American  troops  stationed  in  Korea  could 
be  made  over  the  period  of  18  months 
called  for  in  this  amendment. 

Japan  and  Okinawa  is  another  area 
where  substantial  troop  cuts  could  be 
made  without  endangering  the  security 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Japan.  There 
are  now  32,000  American  troops  in  Japan 
and  23,000  troops  on  Okinawa,  making 
the  total  55,000  troops  for  this  area.  For 
fiscal  year  1974,  the  estimated  annual 
operating  costs  of  maintaining  the  troops 
in  Japan  and  the  Ryukyus  add  up  to  $91G 
million. 

Again,  substantial  cuts  could  be  made 
in  these  forces  in  view  of  the  lessening 
of  tensions  in  the  area  and  the  great  cost.s 
of  maintaining  these  troops. 

Other  possible  areas  of  reduction  in- 
clude the  Philippines,  whei-e  we  have 
16,000  troops,  and  Taiwan,  where  we 
presently  have  6,000  men  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $120  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Substantial  cuts  can  be  made  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  with- 
out touching  our  fieet  and  without  a  total 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

The  countries  from  which  we  would 
be  having  a  phased  reduction — Thai- 
land. South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Tai- 
wan. Japan,  and  Okinawa — would  not 
have  their  defense  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  in  a  statement 
made  on  March  1,  1974,  admitted  that 
the  major  reason  for  keeping  American 
forces  in  Asia  at  this  high  level  "lies 
under  the  heading  of  j»litical  rather 
than  military  considerations."  This  is  a 
high  cost  to  pay  for  political  considera- 
tions. 

It  will  be  possible  to  achieve  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  amendment 
without  a  unilateral  troop  reduction  in 
Europe.  This  is  a  critical  and  essential 
point.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  indeed  called  for  a  reduction  of 
23,000  support  troops  in  Europe  by  June 
of  1976.  If  substantial  cuts  in  Asia  were 
added  to  tliis  minor  European  reduction, 
a  goal  of  a  76,000  troop  cut  could  be 
achieved  very  easily. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  realize  that  despite  the 
statements  made  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  was  actively  trying  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  American  troops 
abroad,  the  figures  comparing  actions 
over  the  past  year  do  not  support  the 
Department  of  Defense's  contention.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  as  of  December  31,  1973, 
we  have  151,000  American  land-based 
troops  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  West- 
ern Pacific.  Last  year  when  we  debated 
a  troop  cut  amendment  using  figures  of 
March  31,  1973,  there  were  169,000  troops 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. This  is  a  reduction  of  only  18,000 
troops.  There  are  no  indications  of  any 
other  sizable  reductions  over  the  com- 
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ing  fiscal  year.  Unless  the 
now,  we  will  again  te  faced 
with  over   140,000  American 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Westekn 

1  see  no  change  on  the  horizoi  i 
cause  us  to  abandon  our  mistajcen 
of  garrisoning  great  numbers 
lean  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
Western  Pacific. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidefct 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  f ror  i 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President, 

take  that  long.  I  do  wish  to 
correction.  This  amendment 
deactivation;  it  is  not  just  brinjging 
home.  The  committee  has  abput 
being   deactivated.   Under 
this  amendment  would  requife 
ditional   27,000   that   would 
vated. 

We  are  facing  the  issue 
cause  this  would  determine 
are  going  to  be  at  the  lowest 
since  the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
Senator  will  yield,  it  requires 
deactivated,  but  not  that  if 
home  from  Okinawa  or  Thai 
or  a  B-52  bomber,  and  deactifat 
It  requires  that  out  of  the 
2  million  they  can  find   75, 
peeling  potatoes  that  they 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
6  minutes  to  the  Senator  f ron  i 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Presideilt 
that  no  one  has  the  illusion 
ducing  our  present  troops  in 
can   reduce   tensions.   The 
matter  is  that  our  troop  s 
been  going  down  in  that  area 
vlet  and  Warsaw  Pact  strengt 
going  steadily  upward. 

But  let  me  soimd  a  note 
here.   The   American   presenc^ 
suited  In  an  unprecedented 
peace     in 
modern  times. 

If  we  had  not  walked  away 
War  I  in  1919  and  walked  aw 
volvement  with  other  nation  i 
it  is  highly  likely  that  Wor^l 
would  not  have  occurred.  If 
can  presence  had  been  in 
rope   in    1936,   Hitler   would 
marched  across  the  Rhlnelanc 

I  want  to  read  some  rem  i 
a  beautiful  speech  that  was 
November  11  of  1965  at  Arlington 
tery.  It  reads : 

Tcxlay  we  know  that  World 
not  in  1939  or  1941  but  In  the 
1930's  when  those  who  should 
better  p>ersuaded  themselves  thai 
not  their  brothers'  keepers. 
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And  further,  another  excerpt 
great  speech : 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  anjrthl 
happens  on  this  planet  can  and 
us  all.  We  have  learned  that  there 
to  hide  in  a  world  which  grows 
by-day. 

Further : 

We  have  made  known  our  com  nitment  to 
the  interdependence  of  nations  apd  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Through  the  maintenance  dk  powerful 
military  forces  we  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  meet  aggression. 
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And  further  this  speech  goes  on: 
But.  above  all,  we  have  fulflll»d  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership. 

We  have  not  wavered.  We  have  not  turned 
Inward.  We  have  not  withdrawn  from  the 
world.  And  we  will  not. 

And  further: 

But,  there  are  those  who  would  have  us 
turn  away  from  the  lessons  of  this  century. 

They  plead,  as  others  have  pled  before,  that 
mankind's  plight  in  other  places  need  not  be 
our  concern.  We  hear — even  In  Western  na- 
tions scarred  by  centuries  of  war — the  appeals 
of  those  who  would  turn  modern  nations 
away  from  interdependence  and  International 
cooperatlon/These  voices  must  be  rejected. 
Tlieirs  is  the  counsel  of  despair  and  defeat. 

Further  it  says: 

We  have  a  responsibility  for  the  defense 

of  Europe. 

And  the  speech  goes  on  with  a  great 
statement  by  John  F.  Kennedy: 

Tliere  is  no  way  to  maintain  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  without  cost  and  commitment 
and  risk.  There  is  no  swift  and  easy  path  to 
peace  In  our  generation.  .  .  .  We  cannot  save 
ourselves  by  abandoning  those  who  are  as- 
sociated with  us,  or  rejecting  our  responsibili- 
ties." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  great  speech  of 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice   President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Veterans  Day,  Arlington  Memorial 

Cemetery,  November  11,  1965 

We  meet  today  to  honor  brave  men  and 
deeds.  We  enjoy  the  freedom  their  valor  won. 

On  this  resting  ground  of  American  heroes, 
we  meet  to  examine  the  lessons  of  war. 

We  meet  to  commemorate  a  day  of  peace. 

When  a  nation  sends  its  young  men  to  war. 
it  must  be  sure  Indeed  that  the  cause  Is 
worth  the  terrible  cost. 

In  this  century  young  Americans  have 
given  their  lives  In  two  world  wars — and  in 
conflict  since — for  a  noble  purpose:  The 
cause  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Have  we  learned  the  lessons  of  this  century 
so  that  peace  may  finally  be  secured? 

When  World  War  I  ended  47  years  ago  to- 
day, it  seemed  that  anything  but  peace  was 
unthinkable. 

But  the  peace  of  World  War  I  was  lost 
when  the  free  and  strong  nations  of  the  West 
closed  their  eyes  to  international  bullying  In 
other  places.  It  was  lost  when  large  nations 
Justified  the  sacrifice  of  small  nations  to 
those  playing  the  game  of  willful  power. 

Today  we  know  that  World  War  II  began 
not  in  1939  or  1941  but  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  when  those  who  should  have  known 
better  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
not  their  brothers'  keepers. 

It  Is  now  twenty  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  These  have  not  been  years  of 
peace.  They  have  been  years,  rather,  during 
which  there  has  been  an  absence  of  world 
war. 

There  continues  to  be  aggression  and  des- 
potism In  the  world.  And,  often  without 
benefit  of  fullest  homage,  American  men  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  their  lives  In  distant  places. 

The  danger  of  war — nuclear  war — torments 
mankind.  But  that  war  has  not  occurred  be- 
cause, in  these  years,  we  have  consciously  and 
devotedly  worked  to  win  the  peace. 

We  have  dared  to  stand  firm  against  those 
who  would  terrorize  their  neighbors. 

We  have  extended  the  hand  of  cooperation 
to  both  the  strong  and  weak,  the  rich  and 
poor  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  anything  that 


happens  on  this  planet  can  and  does  affect 
us  all. 

We  have  learned  that  there  Is  no  place  to 
hide  in  a  world  which  grows  smaller  day-by- 
day. 

In  Greece  and  Turkey,  In  Berlin,  In  Korea, 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  stood  with  other  na- 
tions against  aggression  when  those  places 
could  have  been  sacrificed  as  was  the  Sude- 
tenland — and  v.ith  the  same  probable  end 
result. 

Through  the  Marshall  Plan,  Point  Pour, 
the  United  Nations,  the  NATO  alliance,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  other 
international  agencies  and  programs,  we  have 
made  known  our  commitment  to  the  Inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  international 
cooperation. 

Through  the  maintenance  of  powerful 
military  forces  we  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  meet  aggression.  Through  patient 
and  sometimes  painful  negotiation  we  have 
shown  our  determination  to  halt  the  arms 
race  and  control  the  atom. 

But,  above  all,  we  have  fulfilled  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership. 

We  have  not  wavered.  We  have  not  turned 
inward.  We  have  not  withdrawn  from  the 
world.  And  we  will  not. 

We  know  that  mankind  can  destroy  itself 
In  one  horrible  nuclear  holocaust. 

We  know  that  one  more  totalitarian  mili- 
tary adventure,  one  more  exercise  in  inter- 
national irresponsibility,  can  obliterate  what 
man  has  created  through  the  ages. 

But,  there  are  those  who  would  have  us 
turn  away  from  the  lessons  of  this  century. 

They  plead,  as  others  have  pled  before, 
that  mankind's  plight  in  other  places  need 
not  be  our  concern.  We  hear — even  in  West- 
ern nations  scarred  by  centuries  of  war — the 
appeals  of  those  who  would  turn  modern 
nations  away  from  Interdependence  and  in- 
ternational cooperation.  These  voices  must 
be  rejected.  Theirs  Is  the  counsel  of  despair 
and  defeat. 

Today  In  Vietnam  we  reaffirm  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lessons  of  war. 

As  our  President  has  said:  "There  are 
those  who  wonder  why  we  have  responsibility 
there  .  .  .  We  have  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Europe." 

We  are  not  in  Vietnam  to  establish  any 
American  colony  or  base.  We  are  not  there 
to  enrich  ourselves  or  to  subjugate  others  to 
our  will. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  keep  a  commitment 
established  by  International  treaty. 

We  are  there  because,  once  again  In  his- 
tory. It  must  be  proved  to  aggressors  that 
the  price  of  their  aggression  comes  far  too 
high. 

The  aggression  we  face  In  Vietnam  is  not 
one  In  which  massed  armies  attack  across 
national  frontiers.  It  Is  one  In  which  the 
battlefield  Is  often  the  homes  of  men.  It  Is 
one  in  which  the  innocent  suffer  to  the  pain 
of  all  of  us. 

The  aggression  In  Vietnam  Is  one  which 
deals  In  organized  assassination  and  terror- 
Ism  yet  masks  Itself  as  a  "war  of  liberation." 
It  Is  waged  by  hard  and  callous  men  who 
seek  to  prove  that  force  and  Communist 
mUltancy  can  win  the  future — by  men  con- 
vinced that  democratic  societies  are  soft  and 
weak  and  unable  to  meet  their  form  of 
warfare. 

To  these,  we  (?ay:  Do  not  be  misled.  Do  not 
misunderstand  the  processes  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Do  not  mistake  our  respect  for  the 
right  of  dissent  for  Internal  division  or  lack 
of  resolve. 

We  will  remain  in  Vietnam  until  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  can  be  established  there. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  now — and  after 
establishment  of  that  peace — dedicate  our- 
selves to  creating  conditions  which  will  en- 
able all  the  people  of  Vietnam.  North  and 
South,  and  all  of  Southeast  Asia  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  tomorrow  without  danger  of  at- 
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tack,  without  hunger,  and  with  social  Justice 
and  security. 

There  are  times  when  American  power 
must  be  used — when  there  is  no  alternative 
in  face  of  determined  aggression. 

But  military  power  alone  will  not  provide 
stability  and  security  unless  It  Is  accom- 
panied by  political,  social  and  economic  ef- 
fort— and  the  promise  to  the  people  of  a 
better  life.  And  thus  we  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese people  toward  that  goal. 

No,  peace  will  not  come  through  military 
victory  alone.  Nor  will  peace  come  by  good 
Intention.  Peace  comes  to  those  who  earn 
It  .  .  .  work  for  It  .  .  .  sacrifice  for  It. 

Peace  will  be  won  only  throtigh  the  un- 
tiring practical  efforts  of  this  generation 
and  others  to  follow — efforts  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  man's  life. 

It  win  be  won  only  when  all  men  realize 
that  they  share  a  common  destiny  on  this 
planet. 

Peace  will  be  won  when  starvation,  igno- 
rance and  Injustice  are  eradicated  from  a 
world  which  has  the  resources  to  defeat 
them. 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  peace.  Let  us 
pursue  It  with  perseverance  and  patience. 

Four  years  ago  John  Kennedy  stood  In  this 
place  to  give  this  message : 

"There  is  no  way  to  maintain  the  frontiers 
of  freedom  without  cost  and  commitment 
and  risk.  There  Is  no  swift  and  easy  path  to 
peace  In  our  generation  .  .  .  We  cannot  save 
ourselves  by  abandoning  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  us,  or  rejecting  our  responsibili- 
ties." 

Today  his  body  lies  In  this  place  among 
others  who  have  given  their  lives  so  that 
this  lesson  might  be  clear.  Today  that  lesson 
Is  not  lost. 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  long  and  hard 
burdens  ahead.  Let  It  be  written  In  history 
that  In  this  time  the  lessons  of  history  were 
heeded. 

Today  we  heed  the  words  of  Lincoln,  who 
hated  war  but  waged  It  for  the  cause  he 
knew  was  Just: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In." 

Let  It  be  written  that,  when  man's  free- 
dom was  threatened,  there  were  free  men 
willing  to  give  their  lives  to  preserve  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding.  He  Is  always  courte- 
ous. I  want  to  thank  him  for  placing  that 
speech  in  the  Record.  It  was  one  of  my 
better  speeches.  What  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said  today  does  not  in 
any  way  violate  what  he  said  then.  I  am 
not  asking  for  one  reduction  in  Western 
Europe.  I  am  saying  when  we  voted  for 
a  troop  reduction,  we  took  them  out  of 
Asia.  That  is  not  in  NATO.  We  expected 
a  mutual  balanced  force  reduction. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  the  majority 
leader  has  given  us  this  reduction  on  that 
of  the  committee  itself.  The  Senator's 
amendment  says  we  can  reduce  76,000 
out  of  2  million.  I  think  we  can,  and  It 
does  not  take  one  whit  from  what  I  said 
in  that  marvelous  speech  which  the  Sen- 
ator read  with  great  eloquence. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  could  read  the  Asian 
part  of  the  Senator's  speech.  It  says, 
"Stay  in  Vietnam."  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
good  speech.  I  wish  I  could  have  made 
as  good  a  speech  myself  and  be  as 
persuasive. 

Let  me  say,  this  is  going  to  have  a  de- 
stabilizing effect  in  Western  Europe  if  we 


make  a  substantial  troop  reduction.  It  is 
going  to  have  a  destabilizing  effect  in 
Asia.  The  government  in  Japan  is  not 
stable  at  the  moment.  The  governments 
of  Western  Europe  are  not  stable.  Indeed, 
the  oldest  government  there  is  about  4 
months  old.  The  psychological  impact  of 
the  reduction  of  the  American  presence 
I  think  could  be  disastrous  to  NATO.  I 
think  this  destabilizing  time  is  not  the 
time  to  make  any  significant  force  re- 
duction in  Western  Europe  or  any  other 
part  of  the  globe. 

Let  me  state  that  should  we  substan- 
tially reduce  our  forces,  we  endanger 
those  remaining  forces  should  hostilities 
break  out.  The  Senator  from  Greorgia 
made  an  important  point  when  he  said 
we  hazard  the  security  of  the  United 
States  if  we  impose  such  narrow  restric- 
tions on  the  President  that  he  does  not 
have  the  troops  to  defend  tliis  country, 
if  he  has  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon). 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  few  observations. 

V/e  have  heard  from  the  proponents 
of  these  amendments  about  the  fact  that 
tills  is  the  30th  anniversary  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  is  one  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  in  the  air  over  Normandy  30 
years  ago.  and  he  is  glad  he  has  not  had 
to  go  back  again.  I  hope  I  never  do. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  have  directed  my  efforts 
toward  trying  to  see  that  this  Nation 
remains  in  a  position  that  it  will  not 
have  to  go  through  that  kind  of  thing 
again. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  one  observa- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  considered  this  matter 
very  carefully.  We  are  interested  in  troop 
reductions.  We  are  interested  in  the  most 
efficient  use  of  oui'  troops.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  a  higher  pro  rata  ratio  of  com- 
bat troops.  I,  for  one,  voted  for  the 
Humphrey  amendment  last  year  because 
I  thought  we  could  make  reductions,  but 
conditions  have  changed.  We  have  had 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Asia, 
which  we  were  very  anxious  to  get  when 
the  Humphrey  amendment  was  offered 
last  year. 

In  addition,  we  voted  to  withdraw 
23,000  support  troops  out  of  Europe  and 
permit  replacement,  but  to  withdraw 
23,000  to  have  a  higher  pro  rata  of  com- 
bat troops. 

As  was  stated  here,  we  voted  earlier 
to  reduce  the  end  troop  strength  by 
49,000.  I  do  not  know  what  the  correct 
figures  ought  to  be.  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  ought  to  be  49.000  or  50,000  or  48,- 
000  or,  indeed,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
75,000,  as  the  proponents  argue,  but  I 
point  out  that  not  one  of  those  propo- 
nents of  the  amendments  is  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  took 
the  testimony  and  heard  the  testimony 
from  the  various  services  and  from  the 
various  people  involved  with  these  day 
to  day  problems,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  could  make  such  a  reduc- 
tion. We  considered  the  facts  before  us, 
along  with  other  problems  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  came  up  with  the  figures 


we  used  as  our  considered  and  best 
judgment. 

If  we  want  to  legislate  on  the  floor  and 
let  people  who  have  not  had  the  day  to 
day  work  in  this  area  make  the  deci- 
sions, then  we  had  better  change  our 
committee  svstem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  3  minutes  left.  I  would  like  to  yield 
it  at  the  end  of  the  argument.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  and  I 
was  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  on 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Europe  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  troop  reductions.  No  one 
says  that  the  reductions  need  come  from 
Europe.  There  are  other  places,  in  Asia 
and  other  areas,  to  make  these  cuts. 

It  is  said  that  the  Armed  Forces  are 
the  lowest  since  the  Korean  war.  Why 
should  they  not  he  the  lowest  since  the 
Korean  war?  The  President,  with  Secre- 
tary Kissinger's  help,  has  accomplished 
great  things  in  reducing  tensions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  with  China  and 
in  achieving  a  .shaky  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  think  we  should  recognize  that, 
whatever  other  problems  and  lacks  he 
has,  this  President  has  achieved  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  in  foreign  policy 
and  has  made  possible  a  reduction  in  this 
aspect  of  the  military  budget. 

I  wonder  how  many  Americans  know 
how  many  dollars  we  are  talking  about 
in  terms  of  500,000  overseas  troops  in 
30  countries  and  2,000  ba.ses?  The  total 
cost  is  $30  billion — $30  billion.  This  is  an 
effort  to  begin  to  cut  into  that,  to  balance 
the  budget,  and  it  would  be  possible,  if 
we  started  in  this  direction,  to  save  the 
dollar  which  is  declining  in  the  world 
markets  because  of  the  dollars  leaving 
our  country,  to  save  the  dollar  in  the 
American  economy,  and  which  Is  so  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  inflationary'  form 
of  military  spending. 

Our  defense  depends  as  much  on  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  and  the  economv 
as  upon  any  other  factor  and  this  par- 
ticular sort  of  defense  spending  clear'" 
affects  the  economy  and  the  dollar  and 
therefore  affects  the  stability  of  our  de- 
fense. 

It  also  brings  the  whole  defense  budg- 
et under  suspicion  and  attack  because  of 
the  immense  waste  of  that  budget. 

It  brings  into  attack  weapons  of  de- 
tenance  that  we  must  have,  and  that 
any  foe  must  know  we  have. 

If  we  destroy  our  economy  or  If  we 
bring  the  whole  defense  budget  under 
such  attack  that  we  begin  to  be  weak  in 
that  department  then  we  have  Indeed 
done  damage  to  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  its  institutions. 

I  urge  that  we  begin  the  task  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  stop  wasting  this 
money  and  hurting  the  dollar,  by  making 
this  modest  move  at  this  time  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
raised  a  very  pertinent  point.  I  have 
been  veo'  sympathetic  to  the  majority 
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leader's  position  for  a  number 
attempting  to  reduce  costs. 

But  I  think  when  we  look 
that  we  have  a  better  situat 
might  think  othenvise.  Overjill 
past  4  years — and  I  would 
tinguished  Senator  from  Soutii 
and  the  distingruished  Senator 
sLssippi  to  correct  me  if  it  is 
we  have  reduced  our  milita 
about  1.400,000  men. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  PERCY.  Also  on  the 
payments.  I  served  as  rapporteur 
Balance  of  Payments 
the  NATO  North  Atlantic  As 
several  years,  where  15  countifes 
together  to  try  to  find  ways 
American  balance-of-paymen|ts 
in  NATO. 

It  is  my  understanding     . 
like   to   ask  for  confirmation 
figures — that   our   balance-of 
deficit  in  NATO  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1974  is  estim^ed 
about  $2  billion.  In  the  offset 
recently  negotiated  by  Secretary 
singer,   West   Germany   has 
make  purchases  and  other  finahcial 
mitments  of  about  $700  million 
have   been   agreed-upon 
other  NATO  countries  of  about 
lion  and  to  make  up  the  differc  nee 
Germany  is  making  $400  million 
of  2.5  percent  over  a  period 
Loans  are  not  nearly  as  goo^ 
chases.  But  this  agreement 
than  we  have  ever  come  befdre 
goal  and  our  objective  we  have 
or  5  years  to  get  our  NATO  all  ies 
their  fair  share  of  the  total  cos ; 
tainly  to  totally  cover  oior 
payments  deficits. 

If  that  is  correct,  I  think  it 
germane  point  and  answers 
the  Senator  from  California  < 
STON ) . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the 
substantially   correct   in   his 
know  that  those  who  are  famtiliar 
It  are  highly  pleased  not  only 
direction  in  which  we  are 
substantial  improvement  and 
pect  of  even  greater  improvenjent 
Mr.  PERCY.  Finally,  I  ask 

question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  an 
minute.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Now    that 
totally  volunteer  force,  are  t(iere 
many  forces  that  came  in 
draft,  still  serving,  that  may  ^ 
tarily  sent  overseas?  I  know  of 
self.  The  young  men  I  talked 
many  would  rather  be  there 
base  in  the  United  States 
basic  question  is  what  our  ovetall 
level  should  be,  not  necessarpy 
they  are. 

I  cannot  really  see,  once 
tablished    that    we    have 
Armed  Forces  by  almost  a  m^on 
a  half  men,  that  it  Is  a  terrib^ 
tant  point  now  that  we 
volunteer  force. 

These    are    professional 
have  gone  Into  the  military  of 
free  will,  and  I  cannot  really 
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of  years  in  why  we  should  worry  about  whether  they 
are  serving  in  Kansas,  Illinois,  Montana, 
or  whether  they  are  sent  over  to  Ger- 
many if  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  De- 
fense Department  is  the  best  place  for 
them  to  be  stationed  for  our  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  We  are  about  at  the  end  of 
debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Five  minutes  on  the 
bill,  Mr.  President,  that  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  just  two  or  three  points  I  want  to 
make.  The  first  is  that  our  allies  have  re- 
sponded positively  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  Jackson-Nunn  amendment.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  balance-of-payments  co.'t 
for  maintaining  our  troops  in  Europe  will 
be  completely  offset  through  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Therefore,  unless  the  force  to  be  re- 
turned was  demobilized,  little  or  no  eco- 
nomic advantage  would  be  derived  from 
reducing  our  forces  in  Europe.  So  there  is 
no  saving  to  be  made  by  it. 

The  next  point  I  would  make  is  we 
have  a  team  now  trying  to  negotiate  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  balanced  force  re- 
duction in  arms.  They  have  been  work- 
ing now  for  some  months.  L^t  me  tell  you 
what  a  member  of  this  team  has  said.  He 
is  not  a  Republican.  He  was  Secretary  of 
the  Army  appointed  by  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Mr.  Resor.  Everj'body 
who  knows  him  has  respect  for  him.  Here 
is  what  he  said,  and  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate to  hear  this : 

If  we  make  a  unilateral  force  reduction  at 
this  time,  the  MBPR  (Mutual  Balanced  Force 
Reduction)  team  might  Just  as  well  pack  up 
and  come  borne. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  that  simple.  If 
we  are  going  to  get  a  mutual  force  re- 
duction, and  that  is  what  we  want,  we 
do  not  want  a  unilateral  reduction. 

We  just  do  not  want  to  give  away  our 
strength.  We  will  give  away  our  bar- 
gaining power  if  we  do.  If  we  want  to 
get  a  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
too,  Mr.  Resor  says  we  might  as  well  pack 
up  and  come  home  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce those  troops  over  there  now.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  remember  that  because  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  important  point. 

The  President  has  just  appointed  a 
new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  whose 
name  Is  David  Jones.  He  has  been  In 
Europe  as  Air  Force  commander.  If  any- 
body knows  the  score  over  there  he  does. 

He  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  just  a  few  days  ago. 
I  want  to  quote  one  sentence  from  what 
he  said.  I  propoimded  this  question: 

General,  do  you  feel  any  reduction  In 
NATO  forces  at  this  time  wouJd  be  desirable? 

His  answer  was: 

A  reduction  of  forces  at  this  time  would  not 
only  tilt  the  balance  of  power  In  Europe  to 
NATO's  detriment,  but  imavoldably  would 
signal  to  both  allies  and  adversaries  a  les- 
sening of  American  interest  In  the  commit- 
ment to  European  defense. 
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Mr.  President,  some  people  may  say, 
"Well,  that  is  a  military  man.  We  ex- 
pected him  to  say  that." 

I  do  not  expect  General  Jones,  with 
the  high  respect  that  I  have  for  him,  to 
make  that  statement  unless  he  believes 
it. 

Here  is  the  top  Air  Force  man  in  the 
United  States  who  has  made  that  state- 
ment to  us,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
heed  and  warning  of  it. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  again  I  say  if  we  want 
to  get  reductions  from  the  Soviets  now 
is  the  time  to  get  them,  but  not  by  re- 
ducing troops.  If  we  reduce  troops  and 
weaken  ourselves  here  in  this  country 
what  do  we  have  to  bargain  with,  to  give 
the  President  and  give  Dr.  Kissinger 
something  to  bargain  with.  He  has  some 
thing  to  bargain  with  now. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  a  prepared  speech  opposing 
these  overeas  troop  reductions  and  a 
memo  I  sent  to  all  Senators  on  tlie  Mans- 
field amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 

Mr.  President.  A  large  wcrld-wlde  overseas 
troop  reduction  of  any  significant  size  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  some  vague  combina- 
tion of  closing  down  minor  facilities  and  re- 
ducing support  troops  and  headquarters 
staffs. 

Rather,  it  would  simply  force  us  to  decide 
between  two  actions,  ( 1 )  removing  large  per- 
centages of  our  land-based  forces  West  of 
Hawaii,  leaving  the  7th  Fleet  alone  to  sup- 
port our  policy  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  or 
(2)  making  a  reduction  in  our  forces  in 
Europe. 

I  would  like  to  very  briefly  state  why  nei- 
ther of  these  alternatives  are  acceptable. 

PACIFIC  AREA 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  would  rep- 
resent a  reversal  of  30  years  of  bipartisan 
policy  In  the  Far  East.  Further,  It  would 
destabilize  an  area  In  which  we  have  ex- 
pended American  lives  and  over  $100  billion 
in  funds. 

In  plain  words.  If  we  maintain  our  strength 
in  NATO  and  allow  the  Mutual  Force  Re- 
duction talks  to  bring  about  a  mutual  cut  in 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  forces,  then  ALL 
overseas  cuts  must  be  taken  In  the  remain- 
ing 164,000  overseas  troops  located  chiefly  in 
the  Pacific.  Even  a  50,000  overseas  cut  would 
decimate  these  forces. 

Remember,  we  have  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam,  given  Okinawa  back  to  the  Japa- 
nese, pushed  away  from  Nationalist  China, 
and  cut  our  combat  forces  in  Korea  and 
Thailand.  Further  we  must  realize  that 
sizable  troop  reductions  in  the  Pacific  could 
have  several  bad  results.  Possibilities  would 
be: 

(1)  Encouraging  Communist  forces  to 
press  their  advantages  In  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  ThaUand. 

(2)  Encourage  Japan  to  re-arm. 

(3)  Jeopardize  further  the  outward  posi- 
tion of  Nationalist  China. 

(4)  Encourage  Internal  subversion  In  places 
like  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines. 

(5)  Destabilize  our  poeltion  in  Korea  (even 
Red  China  does  not  object  to  our  presence 
there). 

Thus,  the  argument  centers  oa  whether 
or  not  the  U.S.  should  make  a  substantial 
reduction  In  Us  troop  commitment  to  Europe. 
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For  at  least  a  decade  the  argument  has 
teen  made  by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations  that  the  time  is  not 
right  for  a  unilateral  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
In  Europe.  That  argument  Is  even  more 
valid  today  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Our  forces  In  Europe  are  stationed 
there  for  the  defense  of  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
Europe.  They  contribute  more  to  the  defense 
of  the  U.S.  there  than  they  could  in  the 
U.S. 

(2)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  U.S. 
forces  are  by  no  means  the  dominant  com- 
ponent of  NATO  forces  In  Europe:  they  con- 
stitute just  over  10  percent  of  the  ground 
manpower,  and  about  20'";.  of  the  slilps  and 
aircraft. 

(3)  From  a  cost  standpoint,  there  would 
be  no  net  savings.  In  fact,  new  fuuds  would 
be  needed  to  buy  more  airlift  to  return  our 
troops  there  and  more  equipment  would  have 
to  be  preposltioned  In  Europe. 

(4)  Our  forces  in  Europe  are  needed  for 
NATO's  success.  The  Soviet  Union  rolled  over 
Eastern  Europe  In  World  War  II  and  has  re- 
peatedly used  force  to  maintain  its  domi- 
nance there. 

(5)  There  Is  now  a  good  prospect  for  mu- 
tual and  balanced  force  reductions.  MBFR 
talks  In  Vienna  show  promise.  If  we  withdrew 
U.S.  forces  unilaterally,  we  would  end  the 
one  bargaining  point  that  has  Induced  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate. 

(6)  If  we  remain  firm  In  Europe  and  thus 
force  mutual  reductions  we  may  be  taking 
the  first  step  towards  permitting  these  Soviet 
dominated  nations  to  eveiitually  attain  truly 
free  societies. 

(7)  Withdrawing  substantial  U.S.  forces 
would  force  greater  reliance  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  an  i.g/s  of  strategic  parity,  we  would 
reduce  the  President's  options  for  dealing 
with  possible  crises  In  Europe. 

Finally,  If  one  accepts  the  argument  we 
should  stand  firm  In  NATO  any  overseas 
troop  cut  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
forces  outside  NATO.  In  NATO,  we  have 
about  273,000  land-based  forces  while  else- 
where In  the  world  we  have  about  164,000, 
a  total  of  437,000. 

The  final  question  then  is:  Do  we  want  to 
reduce  our  non-NATO  forces  worldwide 
(164.000)  by  125,000  as  proposed  In  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  or  even  75,000  or  50,000  as 
may  be  proposed  in  other  amendments. 

If  the  Senate  goes  this  route  we  will  create 
a  vacuum  In  the  Pacific  which  may  scuttle 
all  of  our  efforts  there  since  World  War  II. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  Committee  this  year 
has  taken  steps  to  meet  this  troop  issue.  The 
Committee  cut  military  manpower  49,000  and 
civilian  manpower  44.000.  We  also  would  al- 
low a  23,000  reduction  of  support  troops  in 
NATO  over  the  next  2  years  and  their  re- 
placement by  combat  troops  If  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  be- 
sides the  overseas  cut  the  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment would  cut  military  strength  76,000  be- 
low the  49,000  already  cut  by  the  Committee. 
If  such  a  reduction,  or  even  a  smaller  one  Is 
allowed,  we  will  be  reducing  the  Army  below 
the  13  divisions  we  have  had  since  World  War 

n. 

la  response,  to  this  proposal  I  would  merely 
ask  the  Senate  this  question — Is  the  U.S. 
more  or  less  powerful  today  vis-a-vIs  the  So- 
viets than  at  any  time  since  1950? 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington.  DC,  June  6, 1974. 
To:  Members  of  the  Senate 
From:  Senator  Thurmond 
Subject:  Mansfield  amendment 

Mansfleld  amendment  1392  does  two 
things: 

1.  Sets  celling  on  viUltary  manpower 
strength  effective  December  31,  1975  at 
2,027,100. 


EXPLANATION 

DOD  Request — 2,152,000 

Mansfleld  ceUing 2,027,000 

Mansfield  manpower  cut 125,000 

Committee  cut 49,000 

Mansfleld  cut  in  addition  to  Com- 
mittee  action 76,000 

2.  Sets  ceiling  on  military  manpower  over- 
seas effective  December  31,  1975  at:  312,000. 

explanation 
Land  based  overseas  forces : 

Europe 273,000 

Pacific 116,000 

Southeast  Asia 35,000 

Other - 13,000 

Overseas  total -  437,000 

Mansfield  cut 125.  000 

Celling  allowed  in  Mansfleld  amend- 
ment    312,000 

3.  It  is  Indicated  that  Senator  Cranston 
may  make  a  proposal  to  Increase  the  overseas 
celling  to  337,000,  a  net  cut  of  100,000.  and 
Senator  Humphrey  may  propose  to  Increase 
the  overseas  celling  to  362,000.  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  75,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  here  and  I  want 
to  yield  to  him  for  1  minute  en  the  bill. 
Then  I  want  to  take  1  minute  for  myself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  on  NATO— I  suppose 
as  much  as  anybody  in  this  Chamber.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  re- 
view all  of  NATO. 

I  wculd  vote  for  a  cut  of  75,o00  in  the 
troop  strength  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  hope  that  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to,  but  with  this  shirttall  relating  to 
Europe,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
reduction  be  in  overseas  forces,  it  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Europeans  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, with  all  respect  to  the  leader — 
and  he  knows  of  my  affection  for  him — 
has  passed.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  signal 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  must  vote  against 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Troops  in  EtrsoPE 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  renewed  effort  to 
force  substantial  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe  and  other  areas  overseas 
Is  the  wrong  battle  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  Senate  floor  Is  the  wrong  place  for 
this  decision  to  be  taken  because  the  Issue 
is  now  iinder  negotiation  in  Vienna  between 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  powers  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  Soviet  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can troop  cutbacks.  There  are  now  460,000 
Soviet  ground  troops  on  the  Central  Front  In 
Europe,  compared  with  193,000  Americans. 
Warsaw  Pact  troops  outnumber  NATO's 
ground  forces  In  this  area  925,000  to  770.000. 

An  over-all  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  reduction 
to  700.000  on  each  side,  as  proposed  by  the 
West — with  the  bulk  of  the  Western  reduc- 
tion to  be  taken  in  American  forces — would 
assure  stability  as  well  as  the  reduction  In 
defense  spending  desired  in  both  East  and 
West.  But  unilateral  American  withdrawals 
now  would  clearly  be  destabilizing.  They 
would  lower  the  nuclear  threshold,  forcing 
earlier  use  of  atomic  weapons  In  a  conflict. 
They  could  lead  to  the  nuclearization  or  the 
"Flnlandlzation "  of  West  Europe — or  both. 


This  is  the  wrong  time  as  well  for  the 
Mansfleld  amendment.  West  Europe's  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  health  are 
shakier  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Marshall  Plan  days  more  than  two  decades 
ago.  Governments  have  fallen  In  Britain, 
West  Germany,  France  and  Italy  in  recent 
months.  The  new  leaders  may  do  better  than 
the  old,  but  that  is  not  yet  certain.  The  Com- 
mon Market  Is  s'lblled.  Relations  with  the 
United  States  have  been  badly  strained.  .\ 
major  e!iort  by  Washington  is  needed  to  piiU 
the  Atlantic  community  back  together  again 
before  disintegration  goes  further.  Uallcter:.l 
weakening  of  West  Europe's  recurity  would 
frustrate  this  effort  before  it  could  begin. 

Above  all.  Senator  Mansfield's  long  struggle, 
extending  over  eight  years,  is  the  wrong 
battle  for  the  Majority  Leader  and  his  sup- 
porters to  be  waging  at  all.  The  battle  to 
bring  back  American  troops  from  Europe,  an 
area  where  American  interests  are  truly  vital, 
was  spurred  initially  by  American  balance-of- 
payments  deflcits  and  Europe's  surpluses.  The 
oil  price  increase  and  other  factors  have  re- 
versed the  situation,  .\merican  payments  are 
in  surplus,  while  most  of  West  Europe  is 
headed  toward  a  diso.strous  deficit.  West  Ger- 
many, which  is  also  in  surplus,  is  offsetting 
the  dollar  costs  of  American  forces  there  . 

The  extraordinary  notion  has  been  pro- 
pounded that  the  presence  of  American  troops 
abroad  brings  about  American  Involvement 
in  war.  But  there  were  no  American  troops  in 
Europe  before  World  War  I  or  World  War  II— 
or  in  Korea  before  the  involvement  there.  On 
the  contrary,  the  presence  of  American  troops 
in  Europe  since  World  War  II  has  helped 
provide  an  almost  unprecedented  29  consecu- 
tive years  of  European  peace.  Their  with- 
drawal would  be  a  step  into  the  tmknown. 

Senator  Mansfield's  latest  argument  is  that 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  Asia 
could  be  demobilized,  reducing  the  defense 
budget  by  $1  billion  a  year.  But  United  States 
armed  forces  already  are  half-a-mllllon  fewer 
than  pre-Vietnam  and  1.2  million  fewer  than 
those  the  Soviet  Union  maintains.  There  are 
ways  In  which  defense  spending  can  and 
should  be  reduced.  But  shotgun  legislation 
aimed  at  American  military  manpower  over- 
seas would  be  the  worst  way  now  to  go  about 
that  task. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  1  minute.  I  am  sure  every  Sen- 
ator has  been  fully  honest  in  dealing  with 
these  figures.  Someone  may  have  made  a 
grave  error.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Ml-.  Cannon ■>  stated  the  correct  figure 
here  with  reference  to  the  way  these 
matters  were  anived  at.  Whoever  said 
that  taking  out  500,000  troops  would 
save  $30  billion  was  far,  far  off  the  mark. 

We  have  just  over  2  million  in  all,  and 
if  that  were  the  case,  our  budget  for 
manpower  alone  would  be  $120  billion.  It 
just  shows  how  far  we  have  gotten  away 
from  the  park. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  committee 
v.hich  tries  to  exercise  its  judgment  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  we  have,  and  now 
our  action  is  taken  as  a  springboard  to 
ti-y  to  get  a  further  reduction  of  alto- 
gether a  different  kind,  and  I  think  a 
dangerous  one,  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
these  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  use  the  1  minute  remaining,  I  think 
I  should  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  who  used  the  $30  billion 
figure,  but  with  relation  to  all  costs  over- 
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seas,  including  some  2,000 
not  say  it  would  result  in  a  ,.. 
billion,  but  that  it  costs  $30 
this  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President 
that  we  can  reduce  our  forces 
in  foreign  countries  significant 
jeopardizing  our  security 
political  objectives. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  beliefe 
isolationist   policy   is   neither 
possible.  I  believe  that  we  need 
tain  an  important  military 
areas  of  vital  interest,  and  L. 
tate,  large-scale  troop  reductions 
areas  would  not  serve  our  fore 
objectives. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however 
proposed   reductions   would   ^ 
The  trend  in  recent  years  has 
ward  further  reductions — a 
ported  both  by  the  a 
by  the  Congress.  We  have 
gaged  from  South  Vietnam, 
have  become  stronger,  and  the; 
rying    a    greater    share    of 
defense   burden.    Moreover.    . 
doctrine  foresees  a  much  less 
tionist  foreign  policy  than  we 
in  the  past.  For  all  these  reu 
military  presence  abroad  has 
in  recent  years  in  a  manner 
been  consistent  ^ith  our  overa 
and  defense  policy. 

The    dilemma    which    conf 
today,  as  in  years  past,  when 
Mansfields  initiatives  on  ov 
reductions  have  come  before  . 
is  the  size  of  such  reductions, 
ate  Armed  Ser\'ices  Committee 
has  recommended  a  20-percent 
in  Army  noncombat  troop  _.. 
Europe  by  the  end  of  fiscal  y 
with  half  of  this  reduction  t 
plemented  by  the  end  of  fiscal  j 
The  committee's  recommendation 
Involve   a   cut  of   some   23.000 
troops,   although   the  commit 
allow     their    replacement    by 
troops  sho'Jd  the  SecretaiT  of 
deem  it  appropriate. 

I  beUeve  that  no  more  than  ti 
ber  should  be  withdrawn  from 
areas  over  the  next  2  years.  In 
to  our  total  European  force 
of     nearly     300.000 — including 
afloat — a  reduction  of  this 
neither    be    precipitate    nor 
destabilizing. 

With  respect  to  our  military 
in   the  Western  Pacific  and 
Asia,  however.  I  believe 
duct  ions   can   be   made — 
50.000   to   75000   Iand-ba.sed 
roughly   one-third   to   one-half 
present  land-based  forces  of  1 
these  areas.  The  latest  Defense 
ment  figures — March  31.  1974— 
we  still  have  35.000  troops  in  . 
57,000  in  Japan,  including  Okin 
fecture:  38,000  in  South  Korea 
the  Philippines:  and  5.000  in 
believe  that  significar  . 
be  made  in  our  troop  presence 
of  these  countries. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
stale  my  own  reasons  for  n 
major  reductions  in  our  r:_. 
at  this  time  as  well  as  my 
reconamending  a  significant  c 
land-based  forces  in  the  Asia 
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With  respect  to  Europe,  I  believe  that 
NATO  needs  a  strong  conventional  capa- 
bUity  and  that  the  United  States  must 
make  a  major  contribution  to  such  forces 
in  Europe  in  addition  to  providing  a  nu- 
clear shield  for  our  European  allies.  But 
there  is  nothing  magic  about  our  present 
land-based  force  level  of  275.000,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  number  will  be  re- 
duced substantially  in  the  future. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  however,  I  do 
not  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for  ma- 
jor European  troop  reductions.  The  rea- 
sons were  well  stated  in  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's letter  to  Senator  Stennis  which 
was  released  yesterday.  First,  negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress  in  Vienna  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
on  the  possibility  of  nrutual  force  reduc- 
tions. These  are  difficult  negotiations, 
and  I  have  my  own  doubts  as  to  whether 
they  will  ever  produce  meaningful  re- 
sults. But  Secretary  Kissinger  assures  us 
that  they  are  proceeding  with  great  care 
and  seriousness,  and  he  warns  us  that 
large  unilateral  reductions  at  this  time 
might  remove  Soviet  incentives  to  nego- 
tiate seriously.  I  believe  we  should  give 
these  negotiations  a  chance  to  produce 
results,  since  it  is  certainly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  NATO  to  achieve  a  reduced  Soviet 
troop  presence  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Second,  there  is  the  additional  prob- 
lem that  the  last  8  months  have  been 
a  period  of  unusual  stress  in  the  alliance, 
and  recent  changes  in  European  govern- 
ments add  a  further  element  of  uncer- 
tainty to  the  future.  These  facts  suggest 
that  it  would  be  imtimely  to  make  major 
reductions  at  this  time — that  such  re- 
ductions could  be  destabilizing  and  could 
create  political  advantages  for  our  ad- 
versaries. 

Secretary  Kissinger  also  warns  us 
against  large  cuts  in  Asia,  but  I  find  his 
reasons  less  convincing.  Troop  reduc- 
tions in  Thailand,  he  says,  will  be  made 
as  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  per- 
mits. Major  reductions  in  South  Korea, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  according  to 
the  Secretary,  could  seriously  jeopardize 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  permanent 
.^'tructure  of  peace  in  that  area,  and  such 
reductions  should  be  made  only  when  we 
have  firm  evidence  of  improved  relations 
among  rival  nations  in  the  area. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  1  that  the  major 
reason  for  keeping  American  forces  in 
Asia  at  their  current  high  level  "lies 
under  the  heading  of  pohtical  rather 
than  military  con.siderations."  The  rea- 
son, no  doubt,  is  that  the  Chinese  threat 
to  our  A.sian  allies  simply  does  not  equal 
in  any  way  the  possible  Soviet  threat 
to  our  European  allies — where  very  large 
numbers  of  Soviet  troops  are  deployed  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Secretary  Schlesingers 
remark  seems  to  recognize  this  fact,  im- 
plying that  our  current  troop  presence 
is  needed  instead  to  reinforce  the  inter- 
nal political  stability  of  certain  weak 
regimes  in  Asia. 

It  is  this  kind  of  rea.soning  which  led 
to  our  Vietnam  Intervention,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  state  unequivocally 
that  U.S.  policy  does  not  include  the 
option  of  intervening  In  Asia  to  protect 


our  friends  from  internal  threats.  In 
keeping  with  such  a  policy,  we  should 
not  design  our  force  structure  to  include 
the  possibility  of  becoming  involved  in 
another  land  war  in  Asia. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Europe,  where 
our  allies  openly  express  their  opposition 
to  any  large  American  troop  reductions, 
such  key  Asian  allies  as  Japan  and  Thai- 
land have  publicly  encouraged  further 
U.S.  troop  reductions  in  those  countries. 
South  Korea,  which  outnumbers  North 
Korea  in  troop  strength  by  about  two  to 
one,  hardly  needs  38,000  American  troops 
for  assistance  in  their  own  defense.  The 
Philippines  faces  no  external  threat, 
and  our  forces  on  Taiwan  have  already 
been  reduced  to  almost  a  token  level. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  withdraw 
completely  from  any  of  these  countries. 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  size  of  our 
forces  in  each  of  these  countries  is  a 
good  deal  larger  than  required  to  fulfill 
the  political  mission  which  both  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger  have  described. 

On  balance,  I  believe  the  second 
Mansfield  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  considerations  I  have  outlined.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici'.  All  time  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  On  the  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTi,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings ),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri <Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
'nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  is  ab.sent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


|No.  233  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 

Abourezk 

Gravel 

Mansfield 

Aiken 

Hart 

Matblas 

Bayh 

Harike 

Mcciellan 

Bible 

HflRkell 

McQovern 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Mcintyre 

Burdlck 

Hathaway 

Metcalf 

Bjrd,  Robert  C 

Hughes 

Metzenbaum 

Church 

Humphrey 

Mondale 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Montoya 

Cranston 

Long 

Muskle 

Eaeleton 

MaenusoQ 

Nelson 
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Pastore 

Rlblcoff 

Stevenson 

Pell 

Schwelker 

Talmadge 

Proxmlre 

Scott. 

Tunney 

Kandolph 

WUllam  L. 
NAYS— 46 

Williams 

.Mien 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Baker 

Curtis 

Javlts 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Johnston 

Beall 

Domenlcl 

McCIure 

Bellmon 

Domlnlck 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Ervin 

Percy 

Brock 

Fannin 

Roth 

Brooke 

Fong 

Scott.  Hngh 

Buckley 

Goldwater 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Grlffln 

Stennis 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Gurney 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Taft 

Ca.se 

Helms 

Thurrr.ond 

ChUes 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cook 

Huddleston 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

FvUbrlght 

MOSS 

Weicker 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Young 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

McGee 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Mansfield's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  recurs  on  agi'eeing  to  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
understand  that  under  an  agreement 
reached,  we  now  would  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hartke  amendment 
having  to  do  with  recomputation 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  vote  now  occurs  on  the  original 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, does  it  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  voice  vote  will  be 
OK. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  original  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  . 

Those  who  favor  the  amendment  will 
say  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  Chair  is 
in  doubt  and  calls  for  a  division.  AL  in 
favor  stand  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
fiom  Washington  will  state  it, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  original  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  the 
Chair  state  whether  the  amendment 
changed  the  original  amendment  that 
was  offered,  so  that  the  Senate  will  know 
what  It  Is  being  asked  to  vote  on? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  1392, 
the  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  amendment? 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 


Amendment  1392 
On  page  5,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing; Provided,  That  no  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
after  December  31,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  two  million  twenty- 
seven  thousand  and  one  hundred  active  duty 
military  personnel,  and  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  used 
after  December  31,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  more  than  three  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  military  personnel  perma- 
nently or  temporarily  assigned  at  land  bases 
outside  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  determine 
the  appropriate  worldwide  overseas  areas 
from  which  the  phased  reduction  and  de- 
activation of  military  personnel  shall  be 
made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  is  withdrav.Ti. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  pending  amendment  is  amend- 
ment No.  1377,  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke  I.  Senator  Hartke 
has  15  minutes,  and  Senator  Steknis  has 
1 1   minutes. 

Mr.   HARTKE   addressed   the   Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
tlie  point  of  order  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  transact  business  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  This 
matter  involves  a  S16  billion  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  we  have 
only  a  few  minutes.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
maintain  order,  so  that  we  can  hear  each 
other. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ri.se  to  oppose  this  amendment,  even 
though,  because  of  conflict  of  interest,  I 
v.ill  not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  it. 

I  look  at  the  sheet  that  has  been  put 
on  my  desk  and  see  that  there  are  16.800 
retired  militai-y  people  in  my  State,  and 
that  becomes  rather  appealing  political- 
ly. But  this  will  never  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  this  bill. 

We  voted  for  it  in  the  last  two  or  three 
Congresse,  and  as  conferee  last  year,  it 
became  \ery  obvious  to  me  that  the 
House  will  not  take  it.  It  is  out  of  order 
in  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  for  this  body  to 
give  hope  to  the  retired  militaiy  people 
of  this  country  that  they  are  going  to 
receive  computation,  when  we  know  it  is 
not  going  to  happen.  If  I  were  allowed 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "no,"  even  though 
politically  that  Is  probably  dangerous.  I 


have  told  the  people  of  my  State  that 
there  is  no  way  they  can  get  recomputa- 
tion through  the  Hartke  amendment. 

The  only  way  we  are  ever  goins  to  get 
it  is  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
have  hearings  in  his  own  committee  or 
the  Senator  from  MiiSi^sippi  to  have 
hearings  in  th?  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  whole  complicated  subject  of 
recomputation,  which  would  be  extreme- 
ly costly.  It  is  extremely  involved. 

This  is  not  something  that  should  be 
passed  lightly  on  this  floor,  so  that  we  can 
write  letters  home  to  our  retired  con- 
stituents and  say,  "I  have  done  some- 
thing for  you,"  because  we  have  not. 

This  amendment  probably  will  be  over- 
v,helmingly  accepted  by  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  the  first  thing  that  will  be  thrown 
out  v.hen  this  bill  comes  to  conference.  I 
am  merely  caUing  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this,  because  it  is  not  going 
to  do  a  single  tiling  for  tiie  retired  mili- 
tary person. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Members  cf 
this  body  stopped  kidding  themselves  and 
kidding  the  retiree. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  desu-e-! 
time.  I  can  yield  several  minutes,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  cannot  keep  on  increasing 
the  pay  of  these  retirees  every  time  there 
is  an  increase,  or  almost  every  time  there 
is  an  increase,  in  the  pay  of  the  people 
who  are  in  the  service. 

We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  in 
the  service  do  not  make  a  contribution 
to  their  retirement.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal — if  not  the  most  liberal — 
retirement  systems  in  the  world.  These 
retirees  have  received  every  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  that  has  come  along,  tinder 
the  statute,  since  1958.  Those  cost-cf-Uv- 
ing  increases  have  totaled  approximately 
85  percent.  That  is  permanent  law — it  is 
in  the  law  now — and  they  will  continue 
to  draw  it. 

This  recomputation — that  is,  permit- 
ting those  who  are  retired  to  recompute 
on  the  basis  of  a  high  wage  scale  as  of 
oanuary  1,  1972 — does  not  include  all  the 
increases  we  made  but  does  include  some 
and  it  would  cost  approximately  $300 
miUion  the  first  year.  If  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  put  an  obligation  on 
the  Federal  Government  that  will  finally 
total  $16  billion.  That  has  been  checked 
out,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
The  computers  have  shown  that  over 
and  over.  That  is  what  the  aniendmer.t 
v.ould  amount  to  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  said  this:  I  think  we  ought  to 
set  up  a  second  retirement  system,  start- 
ing now.  It  would  be  complicated  to  do  it. 
but  it  could  be  done.  Let  those  in  the 
service  pay  z.  contribution,  as  the  civil 
service  people  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  in  operation  the  system  we  now 
have;  and  it  would  finally  clear  out  when 
no  one  else  is  living  who  is  imder  this 
system.  That  system  would  be  gone,  and 
we  would  have  matuied  another  system. 

I  would  then  be  willing  to  try  to  figui-e 
out  some  kind  of  basis  of  settlement 
for  those  who  are  now  drawing  this  re- 
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tirement  pay.  But  if  we  let  theiji 
pute  time  after  time  after  time 
few  years,  as  we  have  been 
matter  has  come  to  the  point 
one  increase  will  cost  S16  billi^jn 
and  it  goes  on  and  on  and  en 
reason,  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
ment.  as  a  Senator  or  as  cha 
the  committee. 

Some  retirees  feel  that  they 
tilled  to  this  money  as  a  matter 
I  want  to  be  fair  to  them.  But  it 
been  tried  out  in  court,  and 
held  that  there  was  no  obligation 
to  make  this  recomputation 
phcable.  I  have  dealt  with 
off  and  on  since  1958.  and  th 
committal  in  law.  in  any  way. 
recomputations   would   continufe 
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Grade  and  ctale  relired 
(belcie) 


Length 

ct 

service 


Current 
rctiied 


General,  0-10: 

Jtnel.  1958 30  J2.271.  47 

lar  1.  1965 30  Z.  364.  06 

July  1,  1970 30  2.757.83 

Lieutenant  general, 
0-9: 

Junel.  1958 30  2,004.24 

Jsr.   I.  1965 30  2  085  78 

July  1.1970 30  2,433.26 

Ma)or  general.  0-8: 

Junel.  1958 3C  1  803.  81 

Jan  1,  1965 30  1.880.64 

July  1.  1970 30  2.194.11 

Colonel  0-£: 

june  1   1958 30  1  316. 12 

Jan   1    1965 30  1  436  72 

July  1    1970 30  1,675.82 

Lieutenant  colond 
0  5: 

Junel   1958 25  8€2. 94 

Jan  1   1965 25  976.64 

Julyl   1970 25  1,139.32 


'  Pay  grades  E  9  and  E-8  were  established  Jum 
those  grades  before  that  date. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  fr 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unamm 
sent  that  the  Senator  from 
'Mr.  Bartletti    and  the 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole'  be  added  ?s 
sors  of  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The 
from  South  Carolina  is  recogT!iz4d 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presi 
is  probably  the  only  time  that  th^ ; 
gmshed  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  be  differing  on  this  bill.  I 
going  to  vote  on  this  bill  because 
be  affected  by  it.  However,  I  w 
this.  My  military  retirement  mo; 
to  scholarships  to  help  educat< 
worthy  students.  I  am  for  this 
cause  It  is  nothing  but  plain  j 

A  major  who  retired  in  196 
$6,000  in  retirement  and  a  ma 
retired  in  1972  would  draw  $9,00 
is  a  45-percent  difference. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  beer 
raises  since  1958.  We  have  a  maj 
ing  one  year  getting  a  different 
ment   from    a   major   who 
next  year.  Senators  can  see  the 
ancy.  The  same  is  true  for  enlisted 
sonnel.  Yet  everj'one  of  these 
people  have  served  this  coimtry  t 
length  of  lime  and  retired  in 
grade. 
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told  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
whenever  we  adopt  one  of  these  pro- 
posals, the  civil  service  people  apply  to 
that  committee,  but  it  has  never  been 
granted. 

Those  are  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  life. 
We  adopted  it  before.  I  recall  that  one 
year  we  had  only  four  votes  against  it. 
Last  year  we  had  14  votes,  I  believe. 

The  House  has  taken  a  firm  stand, 
and  they  have  held  hearings.  We  request- 
ed them,  in  the  last  conference,  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  matter,  when  they 
failed  to  yield.  They  promised  to  do  so, 
and  they  did.  They  held  those  hearings, 
and  their  subcommittee  reported.  I  as- 
sume, to  the  full  committee.  Anyway,  no 
bill  ever  was  reported.  They  reported 


n gainst  it.  Their  conclusion  was  that  this 
system  as  it  is  now  is  adequate. 

I  have  people  very  close  to  me  in  many 
ways,  and  I  am  a  target  in  this  matter, 
in  a  very  adverse  way.  But  this  matter 
has  to  stop  sometime,  somewhere. 

Fiar.kly.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
can  get  the  new  system  I  have  mentioned 
without  the  help  of  the  executive.  Per- 
hpps  it  has  not  been  figured  out.  but  it 
could  be  done.  This  time,  the  budget 
did  not  request  the  money.  They  re- 
quested it  last  year,  but  they  did  not 
do  so  this  year.  That  is  the  story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  o.dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hartke 
amend- 
ment 


Under  Harike  amendment 


Monthly 
increase 


Annual 
increase 


Annual  re- 
tired pay 


Grade  ind  date  'st'red 
(before) 


Le.if'h 

of 

service 


Current 

retired 

pay 


Hartlie 

amerd- 

ment 


Under  Kartke  amendment 


Monthly 
increase 


Annual 
increase 


Annual  re- 
tired pay 


706.53 
706.53 
7t*.  53 


532.50 
532.50 
532.50 

283  50 
283.50 
283.  50 

744.09 
744.09 
744.09 


185.91 
185.91 
185. 91 


$435.06 

342. 47 

51.30 


528.26 

446.72 
99.24 

479. 19 

403. 65 

89.38 

427. 97 

3C7.  37 

68.27 


322. 97 
209.27 
46.50 


J5  22C.  72 

4  109.64 

615. 60 


6  339.12 

5.  360. 64 
1  190.88 

5.  756.  28 
4.  634.  32 
1.072.68 

5,135.64 

3. 688.  44 

819.  24 


3.  875. 64 

2.511.24 

559.08 


$32  478. 36 
32.  278.  36 
3?,  478.  36 


3f  390.00 
3C  390.00 
30  39C.W 

27.  402  00 
27,  402.  W 
27.  402.  00 

20.  929.  D« 
20  929. 08 
20. 929.  08 


14.230.92 
14.230.92 
14.230.92 


Major  0  4: 

Junel   1958 

Jan.  1   1965 

Julyl   1570 

SergeoPt  major  E-9; 

Junel   1958 

Jan.  1   1965     .     . 

July  1   1970 

Master  sergeant,  E-8: 

Junel,  1958 

Jan.  1,  1965 

July  1,  1970 

Sergeant  1st  class,  E-7: 

June  1,1S58 

Jan.  1,1965 

July  1.  1970 

Staff  sergeant,  E-6: 

Junel.  1S58 

Jan.  1,  1965 

July  1,  1570 


20 
?0 
20 

30 
30 

30 

30 
30 
30 

24 
24 
24 

20 
20 
20 


J56I.19 
653. 33 
762.  25 

(') 
776. 33 
906.04 

(') 

693. 31 
809. 18 

374.12 
443.78 
517.88 

258. 32 
3t5.21 
355. 96 


J793. 38 
793.  38 
793. 38 

942.96 

942. 96 
942.96 

842. 27 
842. 27 

842. 97 

538.92 
538.92 
538.92 

370.43 
370.43 
370. 43 


1232.19  $2,786,28 
140,05  1,680.60 
31. 13  373.  56 


66.64 
36.92 


148.96 
33.09 

164.80 
95.14 
21.04 

112.11 
65.22 
14.47 


1.999.68 
443.04 


1.787.52 
397.08 

1.977.60 

1,141.68 

252.48 

1,345.32 
782,64 
173.64 


$9,  520,  56 
9,  520,  56 
9,  D2C,  56 

11,315,52 
11,315.52 
11,315.52 

10,107.24 
10.107.24 
10,  107. 24 

6.  467. 04 
6,  467. 04 
6,  467. 04 


445. 16 
445.16 
445.16 


1,  1958.  Accordingly,  there  are  no  retirees  in 


Note:  Where  approprlcte  the  above  figures  include  the  6.4  percent  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
crease in  retired  pay  scheduled  for  July  1,  1S74. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  right;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair.  Even  if  it  does  cost  some 
money,  if  it  is  the  just  thing  to  do.  The 
Senate  has  passed  this  measure  for  the 
last  2  years.  It  has  gone  to  conference 
and  the  House  has  taken  a  .strong  posi- 
tion against  it.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
v.e  cannot  arrive  at  some  compromise. 
If  they  do  not  recompute  at  age  60  may- 
be we  can  get  it  to  age  65  or  age  75. 
There  certainly  should  come  a  time 
when  there  can  be  a  recomputation  in 
order  to  do  justice  in  a  matter  that  de- 
mands justice. 

I  shall  not  take  a  long  time  on  this 
matter.  I  want  to  say  this  to  demon- 
strate what  an  important  issue  it  is.  In 
1968  when  the  candidates  were  running 
for  Pre.sident,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
favored  this  bill,  Mr.  Nixon  favored  this 
bill,  and  Mr.  Wallace  favored  this  bill. 
Every  one  of  the  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent came  out  openly  and  made  strong 
statements  for  it.  Mr.  Nixon  has  had 
the  money  in  his  budget  for  7  years. 
They  see  the  justice  and  the  fairness 
of  it. 

I  feel  we  should  not  delay  this  matter 
any  longer.  Many  officers  have  died  and 
never  wiU  get  justice.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  amendment  and  let  us 
see  it  we  cannot  work  something  out  in 
conference  so  tliat  these  officers  who  re- 
tired years  ago,  who  retired  with  just  as 
much  service  as  those  who  are  retiring 
today,  when  salaries  were  much  lower. 


can  get  some  semblance  of  justice,  if  not 
complete  justice. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
everj'thing  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  said  is  true.  I  agree 
with  every  word  of  it.  In  fact,  when  I 
made  the  mistake  of  running  for  Pres- 
ident in  1964  I  had  this  in  my  platform 
also.  But  I  did  not  have  something  in 
my  platform  that  I  knew  would  never 
pass  Congre.ss. 

The  way  to  get  this  recomputation  ac- 
complished is  for  either  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  hold  hearings  on 
it  or  for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  hold  hearings  on  it,  find  out  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  find  out 
what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  to  take 
care  of  these  men  who  retired  before 
1958. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  that  route  and 
play  on  the  organ,  I  remind  colleagues 
that  Senators  who  retired  in  1940  do  not 
get  the  retirement  pay  of  those  who  will 
retire  this  year  in  November.  We  can 
argue  all  over  the  lot  on  this.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  fair  to  seek  recomputation. 
I  shall  vote  for  a  recomputation  bill  that 
comes  out  of  either  proper  committee. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote,  if  I  were  allowed 
to  vote,  for  something  that  Is  kidding. 
We  are  not  being  honest  with  the  re- 
tired officers  of  this  couiitiy  when  we 
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know,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina will  be  one  of  the  conferees  and 
he  knows,  what  the  House  committee  will 
do  with  it.  It  is  not  that  they  want  to 
do  it.  It  is  a  technicality.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  has  ruled  no  on  this 
matter  time  after  time  after  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  something 
that  will  kid  or  fool  a  lot  of  reth-ed  peo- 
ple who  want  this,  and  I  want  to  see  them 
get  it.  But  the  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to 
go  through  either  of  these  committees, 
report  a  bill,  and  I  will  give  it  all  the  sup- 
port I  can. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  proposal  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators:  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Domenici. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  the  Senate  should 
do  it  and  not  fool  around  with  it.  If  the 
House  does  not  do  the  right  thing  that  is 
on  their  souls.  Let  them  explain  it  in  hell. 
I  do  not  want  to  duck  my  duty.  If  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  wants  to 
grant  jurisdiction  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  guarantee  Senators  will  do 
our  duty  by  these  people. 

The  most  people  to  be  helped  by  this 
legislation  will  be  enlisted  men.  Tlie  Pres- 
ident did  put  the  request  in  his  budget 
but  he  castigated  the  Congress  for  it  and 
he  said  Congress  will  not  act.  If  we  do 
not  act  we  will  be  doing  what  he  has  crit- 
icized us  for.  If  we  do  our  duty  we  will  be 
doing  what  was  favored  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  when 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency,  by  Mr.  Wallace 
and  by  Mr.  Nixon  as  well  as  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN  in  1972.  Tills  measure  has  been  fa- 
vored by  the  major  parties  in  the  last  2 
years. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  position  was 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona when  he  ran  for  President.  I  guess 
he  was  in  favor  of  it.  I  hope  he  was.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  indicated  he  is  in 
favor  of  It  today.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  position  of  President  Johnson  was. 

I  will  say  this.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi did  promise  us  a  hearing  but  un- 
fortunately he  met  with  his  injur>'  and  I 
do  not  believe  hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliat  was  last  year,  and 
Ihis  year  the  House  held  hearings. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  were  promised  to 
be  held.  I  am  not  raising  that  question 
here.  What  we  are  saying,  what  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  are  saying 
is,  "This  Is  not  as  good  as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  wanted  to  do,  which  would  be 
real  justice,"  and  I  compliment  him  but 
that  would  be  much  more  expensive; 
that  would  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  the 
first  year  alone. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
take  this  one  shot  and  give  justice  to 
that  master  sergeant  who  retired  before 
June  1,  1958.  He  gets  $341.  If  he  retired 
after  January  1,  1973,  he  gets  $518.  They 
served  the  same  country  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. The  only  difference  Is  that  prob- 
ably the  man  who  retired  in  1973  served 
in  Vietnam.  There  Is  a  difference  of  $177. 
or  52  percent  differential  given  for  the 
some  type  service,  service  for  the  oame 


country,  and  the  Congress  says  no  to 
him.  If  they  say  no  it  is  no  wonder  the 
recruitment  policy  is  hard  to  come  by.  if 
justice  of  that  type  is  given  to  our 
people. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
reminded  me,  this  goes  to  60-year-olds, 
and  the  older  they  are  the  more  they 
need  it. 

They  should  be  entitled  to  these  bene- 
fits. I  hope  we  will  take  the  action  on  the 
amendment  that  we  must  take. 

To  correct  the  record  for  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  on  the  last  vote  there 
were  14  votes  and  not  27.  I  do  want  to 
correct  the  record  in  that  respect.  Only 
14  Senators  opposed  this  measure  the 
last  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
concur  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
his  statement  that  we  should  go  ahead 
and  act  whether  or  not  the  House  acts.  If 
we  continue  to  act  annually  on  this  mat- 
ter ultimately  the  House  will  be  pres- 
sured into  acting  because  we  are  dis- 
charging our  obligation  to  these  men  by 
acting.  So  I  hope  we  will  continue  to  act 
even  though  we  may  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain they  will  never  accept  it.  They  must 
understand  at  some  point  over  there  that 
in  time  they  are  going  to  have  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
DoMENici).  Tlie  Senator  has  1  minut« 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  that  1 
minute,  plus  1  minute  on  the  bill,  just 
to  say  tills;  I  am  certain  that  there  has 
been  a  recomputation  since  1958.  It  came 
about  In  1964  when  we  passed  the  cost- 
of-living  Increase  and  gave  every  retiree 
the  option  of  taking  the  cost-of-li'.ing 
Increase  or  recomputing,  and  I  judge  that 
virtually  everyone  recomputed  that  year 
and  has  been  given  the  cost-of-living 
increases  since  that  time. 

This  matter  has  run  on  and  on.  I  do  not 
scare  easily,  anyway,  but  this  is  costing 
about  $6  billion  a  year  now — $6  billion 
in  the  year  1975  is  what  I'etirement  will 
cost.  I  am  talking  about  without  any 
recomputation. 

We  have  had  so  many  people  in  the 
service  who  have  retired,  and  they  retire 
early — and  I  am  not  criticizing  them  for 
that — that  this  bill  runs  about  $6  billion 
a  year.  The  total  bill  for  salaries  for  per- 
sonnel, civilians  included,  is  $52.5  billion, 
or  57  percent  of  the  defense  budget.  So 
here  is  $6  billion  that  is  for  retirees  alone. 
Wher  we  recompute,  it  is  going  to  add 
the  amount  I  have  already  given.  It  will 
total  the  $16  billion  I  have  mentioned  for 
those  already  in  retirement  and  who  will 
receive  retirement  pay  duiiin;  their  life- 
time. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  let  It  riui 
away  any  longer,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  something  about  It.  less  than  recom- 
puting. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  again  that  if  we  took  what  is  really 
just  and  fair,  the  recomputation  meas- 
ure that  was  introduced  by  the  Senato  • 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tov.er),  it  would  cor  - 
over  $1  billion  the  first  year.  The  lifetime 
cost  of  fair  recomputation  would  be  S14  ) 
billion.  We  are  not  going  for  that.  W.; 
are  asking  oniy  for  a  one-short  recom  - 
putation.  which  will  cost  S340  millior.. 
The  Pi-esident  requested  $440  million,  ej 
it  is  less  than  wh^.t  the  President  re- 
quested 2  years  ago. 

When  a  man  gives  his  service  to  hi> 
co'jnti-y.  he  does  so  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  when  he  retires,  he  is  going  to 
receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  and 
he  is  not  going  to  receive  one  retii-ement 
pay  and  have  another  master  sergeant 
get  more  than  he  does  when  he  retires. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
of  those  times  when  a  Senator  has  to 
bite  the  bullet  and  do  what  he  thinks  is 
right  instead  of  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  merely  doing  the  popular  thing. 

I  am  obliged  to  vote  against  the  Hartke 
amendment — even  though  I  favor  an 
honest,  workable,  and  equitable  recom- 
putation of  military  retirement  pay.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizonj* 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER  >  and  the  distingui.ihed 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis' 
said  a  little  while  ago  in  this  debate — 
and  ihey  were  absolutely  right — this 
amendment  does  not  have  a  prayer  of 
siu"viving  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Therefore,  even  if  the  Senate  should 
approve  this  amendment  unanimously. 
we  are  simply  going  through  a  few  poUti- 
cal  gyrations  which,  of  course,  will  win 
favor  among  retired  military  personnel. 
But  it  is  more  serious  than  that,  Mr. 
President.  We  are  deceiving  the  very- 
people  we  purport  to  be  helping. 

Because.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
amendment  is  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  discarded  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— as  it  certainly  will  be — then 
the  issue  of  recomputation  of  military 
retirement  pay  probably  will  be  dead  for 
another  year — and  all  that  the  people 
who  need  and  deser%-e  equity  will  get  out 
of  it  is  a  bit  of  lipser\ice. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  President,  ard 
I  am  examining  only  my  own  conscience 
and  not  passing  judgment  on  any  other 
Senator's  position.  I  feel  that  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  begin  hearings  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  to  draw  up  a  genu- 
ine recomputation  bill — a  bill  that  can 
be  supported  in  good  conscience,  a  bill 
that  can  have  the  expectation  of  enact- 
ment by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Then  we  can  take  our  positions  hon- 
estly and  forthrightly,  and  I  sliall  sup- 
port recomputation  enthusiastically.  I 
acknowledge  that  there  is  great  need  for 
it;  I  have  declared  my  support  for  it  on 
numerous  occasions.  And  I  will  support 
it  under  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

But  I  cannot  participate.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, in  an  exercise  which  seenv^  to  me 
to  be  merely  a  display  of  pohtics,  I  want 
to  level  with  the  thousands  of  retired 
military  personnel  in  my  State.  I  do  not 
want  to  deceive  them. 

Moreover,  as  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis'  has  em- 
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phasized  on  several  occasions 
debate,  we  are  talking  about  16 
tioliars  in  terms  of  Federal 
c^  one  who  has  constantly 

alanced   budget.    I   simply 
-icng  with  the  business  of 
way.  and  voting  another. 
I  know  this  will  be  an 
:«Ir   President,  but  I  feel  obi 
Uie  bullet,  and  vote  my  con  vie 
1  shall  regretfully  have  to  vo 
ihi-;  amendment. 

Ixlr.   MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presiden 
past  I  have  supported  the 
recomputation  for  many  of  th' 
which  have  been  presented  bv 
imguished  Senator  from  Indidi. 
Hajitki;  I .  I  need  not  repeat  thqse 
ments.  But  I  have  reluctantly 
vote  against  recomputation  this 
cause    our    present    economic 
stances — and  most  particularly 
precedenteG  rate  of  inaation 
have  been  suffering — requires 
strainl  in  new  Government  expe. 
Before  1958  retired  pay  \ia4 
puted.  or  increased,  each  time 
a  pay  increase  for  active  force; 
pace  with  rising  prices.  Since 
tarj-  retirees  have  had  their  i 
adjusted  according  to  change, 
cost-of-living  index,  as  is  done 
eral  civilian  retirees.  The 
tion"  issue  is  whether,  in  addilidn 
cost-of-li\-ing  increases,  military 
should  also  have  their  retired 
justed  to  be  kept  current  with 
pay  scales.  Those  who  support 
posaL  which  has  twice  passed 
ate.  but  not  the  House,  argue 
Government  has  broken  faith 
tirees  who  entered  service  bef4re 
by  changing  the  system.  Those 
point  out  that  a  double  escalaticfei 
tired  pay  i  cost-of-living  plus 
tation*  would  be  unprecedented 
emment  or  outside  it;  the  cost, 
a  one-time  plan  for  older  retir 
be  about  $16  bilhon  over  the  life 
those  affected. 

Because  of  this  extraordinar 
must    vote    against    Senator 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  con 
examine  the  whole  question  of 
mihtary  pay,  and  I  welcome  ih ; 
ances  of  Senator  Stennis  that 
Services  Committee  will  look 
at  this  issue  in  the  near  futuje 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support 
sponsor  this  amendment  of  the 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Habtkt 
grei  that  I  can  only  answer 
to  a  roUcall  vote  on  the  measure , 
a  conflict  of  interest  situation 
from  my  own  receipt  of  disabilit; 
ment  pay.  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
colleagues  wii!  afford  the  prov 
overwhelming    approval    which 
serves. 

Recompulation    of    miliiaiy 
nistorically  been  a  system  of  a 
ups^ard  concurrent  witli  the 
compensation  of  active  duly  for 
jneinod  of  providing  equitable 
was    lei-minated    in    ld63.    how 
Ia»or  cf  cost  of  living  modificatiojis 
: If!  1.S urate   with  3-percent  rises 
Consumer  Pnce  Index. 
Unforiuxiately,  these  consumer  price 
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increases  have  not  kept  pace  with  active 
duty  pay  scales,  thereby  creating  a  very 
unfair  situation  for  military  retirees 
from  the  point  of  view  of  previous  au- 
thorizations. 

P.1ST  PROPOSALS 

A  number  of  recomputation  com- 
promises have  been  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  past  several  years,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  adjust  the 
retirement  sj-stem.  I  have  previously  co- 
sponsored  efforts  similar  to  the  one  now 
before  us.  and  have  continually  advo- 
cated that  a  reform  of  the  current  prac- 
tice is  necessary. 

The  exclusion  of  a  recomputation  pro- 
vision from  the  final  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  approved  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1973  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  men  retiring  today  In  some 
cases  make  one  and  one-half  times  the 
retired  pay  that  pre- 1958  retirees  of  the 
same  rank  and  years  of  service  make. 
This  unfair  discrimination  is  contrary 
to  the  established  principle  of  equalizing 
retired  pay  with  existing  active  duty  pay 
for  the  same  grade  or  rank. 

SECt-Rmr  IN   EETISnMENT 

The  provision  of  this  amendment 
which  restricts  servicemen  to  a  one-time 
recomputation  at  age  60,  or  upon  30  per- 
cent or  more  di.sability,  .should  make  the 
process  economical  and  sound  in  accom- 
plishing its  purpose  of  providing  a  fair 
retirement  pay  system.  The  retiree  has  in 
most  cases  reached  the  end  of  his  work 
career:  this  assurance  of  an  equitable 
adjustment  will  provide  much-needed 
security  to  those  coming  of  age,  and  al- 
low them  the  dignity  they  have  earned 
in  service  to  their  country. 

OELIOATION    TO    THOSE    WHO    SER\T:0 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  down  the 
road  to  the  full  implementation  of  the 
All-Volunteer  Army  concept,  we  must 
also  look  back  in  the  other  direction  to 
those  who  served  their  country.  Certain 
commitments  were  made  to  these  men 
and  women — whether  officers  or  enlisted 
personnel — and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  balance  all  the  various  considera- 
tions, the  scale  is  tipped  in  favor  of  the 
present  proposal. 

CertairJy,  this  one-time  recomputa- 
tion of  mihtary  retirement  benefits  to 
January  1, 1972,  is  justified  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  obligation.  For  almost 
since  the  time  the  retirement  system 
came  into  effect  during  the  Civil  War, 
this  issue  lias  been  with  us.  And  again, 
except  for  the  years  from  1922  to  1926, 
the  retired  pay  of  mihtary  men  was  re- 
computed wit.h  every  pay  raise  fiom  18C1 
to  19G8. 

■II.Mi;    V'jR    C0«J!EC'-110V 

It  is  lime  now,  therefore,  that  we  act 
to  correct  tiie  inequity  which  has  existed 
in  the  system  since  that  latter  year. 
Rightly  or  wrongly  certainly  commit- 
ments have  been  made  to  letired  person- 
nel, many  of  whom  feel  that  Congress 
or  the  administration  or  both  have  re- 
neged on  promises  made  over  the  past 
several  years. 

We  now  have  another  opportunity  to 
make  the  record  very  clear  so  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned.  We  are  dlscassing 
equity  and  fairness  on  a  one-shot  proiw- 


sition,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  we  take 
advantage  of  this  moment  to  bring  about 
the  meaningful  change  which  is  so  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time,  and  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTIvE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  POBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.wHi,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
ruLBRicHx;.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Moss^ ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Sparkman  > ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  are 
nece.-.farily  absent. 

I  further  annpunce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeej  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young )  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick), 
would  say  "nay." 


XIJC      I 

nays  54, 

as  follows : 

iitvju  -  yeiui 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 


Cannon 

Dole 

Fong 


Bayh 
Cotton 
Dominick 
FJi  bright 
Holiings 


Ooldwater 
Ourney 
Scott,  Hugh 


Stafford 
Thvirmond 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Inouye  Sparkman 

Johnston  Symington 

McOee  Weicker 

Moss  Young 
Packwood 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On  thi.<-.  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

-  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  roUcall 
be  delayed  for  2  minutes,  so  that  I  may 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader  as 
to  the  order  of  business  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
minority  leader,  first  I  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtil  the  hour  of  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  several 
more  amendments  offered  this  afternoon. 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy*  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk)  have  amendments. 
There  may  be  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  I  may  have  an  amendment, 
either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow,  and 
there  will  be  further  amendments  to  be 
considered.  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  Is  going  to  lay  down  an  amend- 
ment on  which  he  will  spend  some  time. 

Then  we  hope  that  during  the  day  we 
can  dispose  of  various  odds  and  ends,  in- 
cluding H.R.  859,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
u.se  of  certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly, 
cultural,  and  artistic  activities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States;  H  R.  14291, 
an  act  to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950;  S.  585,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  303  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act;  and  possibly  S.  3523,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK 
NOON    ON    MONDAY 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pif-sidtui      I 
usk  unanimous  consent  that  wiieii  ihc 


Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row— quite  likely  there  will  be  some 
votes;  how  many  I  do  not  know — it  ad- 
journ until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
time  the  Senate  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dendorf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  WilUam  Middendorf  II,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
confirm  the  other  one  also? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  mean  the  Warner 
nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  we  have  ready  is 
the  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   move   that   the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM- 
CONTINUED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  satisfied  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Chair  ruled 
on  the  adjournment  over  until  Monday 
at  noon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  ruled. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  is  my  imderstandmg 
that  one  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
Is  another  troop  withdrawal  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANfeFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect;   that  is  my  understanding  also. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wanted  everyone  to  be 
so  advised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  came  to  me  and  mdicated 
he  might  do  it  tomorrow,  but  I  stated  to 
him  that  we  had  an  agreement  to  con- 
sider all  thu.se  troop  reduction  amend- 
iuem.-»  today,  so  we  are  going  to  do  it 
thij  ai.v.'rao<.ni.  .shortl.s .  I  think. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  BeiTy,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  I  H.R.  12412  >  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize an  appropriation  to  provide  dis- 
aster relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Pakistan,  Nic- 
aragua, and  the  Sahelian  nations  of 
Africa ;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  Z.ABLOCKi.  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Frelinghuy'sen,  Mr.  Broomfield.  and 
Mr.  Derwinski  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  comer - 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  12799 '  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Jlr.  Hays.  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen.  and  Mr.  Broomfield 
v.ere  appointed  managers  on  tlie  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  fm-ther  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
12471)  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Holifield.  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  and  Mr 
McCloskey  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendmer.* 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  13999'  lo 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities  oi 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Te.agve.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sy-- 

MINGTON.   Mr.   McCCRJSOCK,   Mr.    MOSHER. 

Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Esch  were  appointed 
managei-s  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


FNROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  6,  1974.  he  presented 
to  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  Siates  the 
foUC'.ving  enrolled  bills; 

i!.  2844.  All  act  to  amend  the  laud  a;;d 
Water  Conservation  Ftiud  Act.  as  anieuded 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  reoreatio:'. 
use  fees  at  additional  canipgrou'.icis.  and  for 
other  ptu-poees:  and 

S.  3373.  Ail  act  re2atiu,i  to  the  sale  and 
distribution   oi   the   Congbession.^l   Record. 


DKP.\RTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRI.\TION    AUTHORIZATION    ACT. 

1975 

The  Senate  resuinet.1  Che  con.«ideraiion 
of  tbe  bill  'S.  3000'  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  tlcical  year  1975  for 
procmement  of  airctaft.  inLssLles.  :iaval 
vessels,    trackevl   coii^jat    vehicles,    LOi- 
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pedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
development,  test  and  evaluatioh 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
tliorized  personnel  strength  for 
five  duty  component  and  of  the 
Reser\'e  of  each  Reserve 
the  Armed  Torces  and  of  civ 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of 
and  to  authorize  the  military 
student  loads,  and  for  other 
The     PRESIDING     OFFI^ 
DoMTNici*.  The  question  is  on 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena 
Indiana  'Mr.  Hartke^  .  On  this 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tl 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (after  having 
the  negative^ .  On  this  vote.  I  ha  ,- 
with    the    distinguished 
Colorado    <  Mr.  Dominick  > .   If 
present  and  voting,  he  woiUd  v 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  w 
"nay."  I  withdraw  mv  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD. 
that   the   Senator    from 
Bath  • ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Pui.BRiGHT>,    the    Senator 
Carolina    'Mr.   Holuncs>, 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye' 
from  Utah  <  Mr.  Moss  • ,  the  Sena 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston",  and 
ator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Spark?4a 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee) 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sena 
Missouri  'Mr.  SYBnNGTON>  is 
cause  of  illness. 
,1  further  annoimce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiaha 
Bath>  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ' 
TON>.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Dominick >,   the  Senator   from 
'Mr.  Packwood>,  and  the  Senatbr 
Connecticut   'Mr.  Weicker*    are 
sarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young)  is 
oCBcial  bxisiness. 

The  result  was  announced — 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR, 

AS  PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
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So  Mr.  Hartkes  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAHTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

JiTr.  THURr.IOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a.creed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  soon  as  I  get  the 
floor. 

Th?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber  so  we  can 
understand  what  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  'No.  1387 »  proposed 
by  Senators  Metcalf.  Magnuson,  Jack- 
son. Church,  Hatfield,  Packwood,  Mc- 
Clure. McGovERN,  and  Aeourezk.  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Giant  Patriot,  a  pro- 
posed shootout  or  a  targetout  by  the  Air 
Force  over  the  land  areas  of  the  North- 
western United  States.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  called  up  and  given  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
in-?  the  right  to  object,  I  would  have  no 
objection  if  there  were  some  understand- 
ing as  to  how  much  time  we  would  allot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  said  3 
minutes.  But  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  I  want  it  understood  that  we  will 
immediately  then  move  into  the  troop 
matter,  on  the  next  amendment,  if  there 
is  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  does  have  an 
amendment.  He  just  stepped  out  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  can  dispose  of  our  amendment 
in  a  similar  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
to  3  or  5  minutes,  if  it  is  necessary,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  the  Minute- 
man  testing.  But  I  want  it  understood 
that  we  will  take  up  next  the  matter  of 
troop  reduction  amendments. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  be  stated. 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thit  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i?  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  prii^.ted 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,572,400,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,556,800,- 
000". 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  tlie 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  proposed  flight 
test  (including  operational  base  launch) 
of  the  Minuteman  missile  from  any  place 
within  the  United  States  other  than  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  California.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  iry 
colleagues  from  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Idaho,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana  have  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  military  procurement  bill,  S.  3000, 
now  before  the  Senate  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
Department  of  the  Air  For^-e's  proposed 
testing  of  the  Minuteman  II  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  from  operational 
silos  in  the  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base 
complex  or  at  any  other  site  in  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  with  the  exception 
of  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia. After  several  months  of  consid- 
eration, I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
benefits  from  such  tests  would  not  be 
commensurate  with  potential  dangers 
and  international  implications.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  Federal  money  at 
a  time  when  we  are  making  a  sincere 
elTort  to  limit  the  size  of  the  budget.  This 
authorization  legislation  contains  an 
amount  of  $15,600,000  for  the  proposed 
tests.  My  colleague,  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf, and  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  four  tests 
are  proposed  for  Molmstrom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Montana.  While  the  testing 
would  bring  a  temporary  influx  of  funds, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  the  anxiety 
that  would  be  created.  As  reported,  the 
immediate  danger  would  be  relatively 
small  and  the  flight  pattern  would  be 
over  sparsely  populated  areas  of  the 
Northwest.  Should  something  go  WTong, 
however,  the  risks  would  be  serious  in 
one  or  more  of  these  States.  A  disaster 
of  this  nature  would  have  severe  reper- 
cussions. Also,  there  Is  no  guarantee  the 
chartered  course  of  the  missiles  is  firm. 
There  are  several  reports  that  tests  from 
the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  have 
gone  off  course. 

The  Minuteman  U  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  reportedly  have  per- 
formed extremely  well  during  a  scries  of 
tests  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  I  do 
not  see  that  anything  can  be  accom- 
plished by  testing  these  missiles  inland 
at  the  various  missile  sites  in  the  North- 
west. What  more  can  be  proven  In  the 
proposed  launches?  Does  this  mean  that 
we  will  have  to  test  every  launch  site  in 
the  Nation?  It  would  seem  that  techni- 
cal achievements  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  would  be  sufficient.  One  other 
consideration  that  concerns  me,  but  has 
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not  been  discussed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  whether  these  proposed  tests 
are  part  of  our  international  negotia- 
tions. Is  this  really  a  show  of  strength? 
Such  a  show  of  strength  could  backfiie 
and  erode  the  U.S.  confidence  in,  and 
reduce  other  nations'  respect  for  tlie 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent.  This  is  in  the  case 
of  an  tmtested  facility  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  instance  where  we  can  reduce 
the  budget  without  weakening  our  de- 
fense system  in  any  way. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  bo 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  items  printed 
in  the  Record:  a  letter  signed  by  several 
Senators,  dated  May  21.  1974,  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  James  R.  Schles- 
inger;  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger,  dated  January  31, 
1974;  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clements,  dated 
February  20,  1974;  a  letter  sent  by  Carla 
W.  Beck,  president  of  the  Great  Falls 
Newspaper  Guild,  to  Col.  John  K.  Kelly, 
Jr.,  commander  of  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Base,  Mont.,  dated  May  30,  1974;  and  an 
article  published  in  the  Missoulian  of 
May  9,  1974,  captioned  "Malmstrom  Mis- 
sile Test  Program  'Very  Much  Alive.*  " 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  21,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  Senators  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  states,  we  continue  to 
have  considerable  concern  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  test  the 
Minuteman  n  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles In  the  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  com- 
plex and  several  other  sites  during  the  next 
several  years. 

A  number  of  basic  issues  still  remain  un- 
settled. We  direct  your  attention  to  the  at- 
tached editorial  from  the  May  9,  1974  Issue 
of  The  Missoulian,  Missoula,  Montana,  which 
raises  a  number  of  vital  questions.  These 
questions  are  similar  to  some  of  those  raised 
in  our  communication  of  January  31,  1974, 
a  copy  of  which  we  are  also  enclosing.  We 
would  appreciate  having  detailed  responses 
to  these  questions  and  ask  that  this  same  In- 
formation be  provided  to  both  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations. 
We  ask  further  that  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  cancelling  Giant 
Patriot,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
value  which  cannot  be  achieved  through 
continued  testing  at  Vanden'ierg  Air  Force 
Base,  California. 

With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  Jackson. 
Frank  Church. 
MrKE  Mansfield, 
Lex  Metcalf, 
Mauc  Hatfield, 
Bob  Packwood, 
James  McClure. 
George  McGovern, 
James  Abockezk. 
Warren  Macndson, 

US.  Seriator.v. 

January  31,  1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  United  States  Sen- 
ators representing  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 


shswe  a  great  concern  about  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  plan  to  proceed  with  the 
testing  of  Minuteman  II  intercontLneutal  bal- 
listic missiles  from  operational  silos  In  the 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  complex  and  sev- 
eral other  sites.  We  believe  benefits  from  such 
a  test  will  not  be  commensurate  with  poten- 
tial danger  to  lives,  properties,  and  Interna- 
tional implications. 

The  MUiuteman  II  reportedly  has  per- 
formed very  well  during  a  series  of  tests  at 
the  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  California. 
What  more  can  be  learned  from  the  proposed 
launches  In  Montana?  Publicity  associated 
with  these  tests  and  the  extensive  safety  pre- 
cautions would  not  contribute  to  a  realistic 
combat  situation.  We  douth  that  data  pro- 
vided by  such  tests  would  contribute  any- 
thing that  has  not  already  been  determined 
from  the  heavily  Instrumented  test  range  in 
California.  Based  on  information  available, 
we  find  It  difficult  to  justify  an  expenditure 
of  S26.9  mUlion  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  our  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  with  regard  to  lives 
and  property.  We  recognize  that,  as  envi- 
sioned, the  danger  would  be  relatively  small 
and  It  would  be  limited  to  sparsely  populated 
and  National  Forest  areas.  Should  something 
go  wrong,  however,  the  risks  would  be  far 
more  serious  in  one  or  more  of  our  states.  A 
disaster  of  this  nature  would  have  severe 
repercussions  for  domestic  attitudes  toward 
the  military.  Also,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  chartered  course  of  the  missiles  is  firm. 
Newspaper  accounts  indicate  that  In  several 
tes:s  our  U.S.  missiles  have  gone  off  cotirse 
nnd  crashed  in  Mexico  and  as  far  away  as 
BrazU. 

Presentations  made  In  behalf  of  these  tests 
have  Indicated  that  they  may  be  an  Impor- 
tant part  In  our  International  negotiations. 
The  need  for  a  show  of  strength  Is  question- 
able and.  should  the  Inland  test  fall,  it  would 
erode  United  States  confidence  In,  and  reduce 
Soviet  respect  for,  the  United  States  nucleej 
deterrent.  At  the  present  time,  the  Minute- 
man  Missile  System  is  considered  to  be  very 
reliable  and  we  question  the  need  for  addi- 
tional test  sites. 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  containing 
funds  for  the  Minuteman  II  testing  proposal 
wUl  be  scrutinized  In  great  detaU  and  we  ask 
that  your  office  review  this  matter  In  light 
of  the  concerns  expressed  above  and  with- 
draw your  budget  request  for  the  Minuteman 
II  Operational  Base  Launch. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Febkuabt  20,  1974. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Se:natc»  Manstielo:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  of  January  31  In  which 
you  Joined  with  Senators  Metcalf,  Church, 
and  Hatfield  In  expressing  concern  about  the 
proposed  la'uiches  of  Minuteman  n  from  op- 
erational silos.  With  respect  to  the  various 
Issues  set  forth  In  the  letter,  the  following 
points  may  be  helpful. 

It  is  true  that  the  data  obtained  froni 
the  launches  conducted  from  California  are 
the  primary  contributors  to  our  assesstnent 
of  Minuteman  reliability.  We  also  acoom- 
pUsh  many  other  tests,  both  Ui  laboratories 
and  In  the  operational  units,  which  contrib- 
ute to  our  high  confidence  In  the  Minute- 
man  weapon  sy-stems.  The  basic  reason  for 
the  operational  base  launch  (OBL.)  proposal 
is  to  conduct  for  the  first  time  a  launch  of 
the  weapon  system  from  Initiation  ot  the 
latukch  command  through  impact  of  the 
stimulated  warhead  at  the  end  of  a  ftUl- 
range  flight.  To  be  more  speclflc,  the  most 
significant  unique  features  of  tlie  proposed 
laitnches  as  compared  to  the  Vandenberg 
AFB.  California  program  are: 

1.  Two  of  the  launches  a-lll  be  from  Min- 
uteman II  operational  siloe  that  do  not  have 


Vandenberg-type  proteciive  shielding  in- 
stalled, thus  assuring  that  the  absence  of 
the  shielding  in  an  operational  launch  does 
not  affect  system  performance.  A  limited  pro- 
tective shielding  is  planned  to  be  installed 
on  subsequent  OBL  launches  to  minimize 
post  launch  silo  refurbishment. 

2.  In  a  wEir-time  launch  there  are  five  sep- 
aiate  crews  at  five  Individual  launch  control 
centers  who  would  be  Involved.  However, 
Vandenberg  AFB  launches  do  not  provide 
this  complete  five  crew  exercise.  Tlie  OBL 
launch  will  accomplish  this. 

3.  Unlike  the  Vandenberg  launches,  we 
will  launch  a  Minuteman  which  has  not  been 
removed  from  its  operational  silo,  thus  none 
cf  the  mechanical  electrical  connections 
which  mate  the  missile  directly  to  the  silo 
will  be  disturbed  prior  to  la'onching. 

4.  Laud  mass  gravitational  effects  are  pres- 
ently calculated  as  an  extrapolation  from 
over  water  flights.  The  land  overflight  In- 
volved with  OBL  will  provide  further  veri- 
fication of  the  present  extrapolated  land 
mass  gravitational  values. 

I  share  your  Interest  in  the  safety  aspects 
cf  this  program  and  we  will  certainly  not 
conduct  the  launches  If  they  cannot  be  done 
safely.  As  we  have  Indicated  in  our  briefings 
to  federal,  state  and  local  officials  and  to 
Interested  citizens,  we  plan  to  conduct  ex- 
tensive safety  and  environment  studies 
before  a  final  decision  on  the  launches  Is 
made  to  assure  that  the  attendant  risks  are 
minimal  and  acceptable.  For  example,  the 
.•specific  silos  chosen  for  launches  will  be 
tliose  where  the  missile  trajectory  offers  the 
least  risk  to  people  and  property.  This  delib- 
erate, cautious  and  open  approach  to  the 
Minuteman  OBL  program  we  believe  will 
gain  the  confidence  of  those  affected  by  dem- 
onstrating that  we  are  giving  careful  and 
thorough  consideration  to  the  safety  and 
environmental  factors  Involved  In  these 
launches.  Including  situations  where  the 
flights  might  not  proceed  as  planned. 

While  we  agree  that  the  Minuteman  Mis- 
sile System  is  reliable,  we  believe  that  the 
OBL  program  will  enhance  our  confidence — 
and  that  of  others — in  that  reliability,  much 
In  the  same  manner  as  do  tests  of  other 
weapon  systems  in  their  operational  environ- 
ment. In  this  regard.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  conducting  an 
ICBM  operational  base  launch  program  for 
a  number  of  years. 

We  believe  that  the  Minuteman  n  OBL 
program  will  yield  results  worth  the  cost. 
particiUarly  In  view  of  the  Nation's  Invest- 
ment in  this  weapon  system.  We  expect  that 
Congressional  review  of  the  FY  75  budget 
reqviest  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  proposed  Minute- 
man  OBL  program. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to  your 
concern  with  re^>ect  to  this  important 
program. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Clements.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Great  Falls  Newspai'sb  Guild, 
Greta  Falls.  Mont .  May  30. 1974. 
Coi.  John  K.  Kelly.  Jr., 
Commander,    Maluutrom    Air    Force    Base, 

MOHt. 

Dear  Colonel  Kellt  ;  We  have  learned 
that  a  briefing  on  the  Giant  Patriot  Project 
was  given  Great  Falls  area  clergy  at  a  Malm- 
strom Air  Force  Base  Clergy  Day  observance. 
We  understand  it  was  explained  to  the 
clergymen  that  they  would  be  gl%-en  correct 
information  which  would  help  them  explain 
the  project  to  others  in  the  community,  as 
opposed  to  the  "bits  and  pieces"  and  "bad 
press"  they  luMl  probably  beard  up  to  that 
point.  At  some  juikcture,  one  of  the  host 
military  personnel  is  aaid  to  have  Inter- 
jected that  an  example  of  "bad  press"  Maim- 
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Strom  received  was  the  story  o: 
page   of   that  morning's   Tribiin  t. 

I    have   reviewed    the    front 
Thursday,  May  9,  Tribune  and  th  ; 
I  see  related  to  Malmstrom  Is  thi 
lined  "MAFB  sergeant  Is  electr 

The  Great  Falls  Newspaper 
the  characterization  "bad  press 
this   news  story   when   expressed 
otncial     meeting     involving     a 
group  from  our  community. 

It  is  our  contention  that  this 
accurate    presentation    of    the 
that  was  supplied  to  the  reporte  ■ 
Information  Division  at  Malmst 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  Di 
of  Montana  Highway  Patrol.  Mon 
Co.  and  Sun  River  Electric 
Yours  truly. 
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Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  recently  vrroV 
soulian:   "I  am  informed  that  t 
test    firing    of    Minuteman 
Malmstrom  is  very  much  alive.' 
a  copy  of  "The  High  Priests  of 
Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

Fitzgerald  was  the  civilian 
ment  management  systems  expert 
the    whistle    on    the    vast   cost   o 
the  C-5A  transport  plane  project. 

For  going  public  with  his 
Institutionalized   waste — namely 
Congress  about  it — his  Job  was 
After  a  lawsuit  he  was  relnstatca 
pay. 


The  Mis- 
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enclosed 
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One  chapter  of  the  book  deals  it 
the  Minuteman   II   project.   The 
which  wants  to  spend  more  than 
to  fire  eight  of  these  missiles  ov 
Montana  and  Idaho,  has  given  r( 
surances  that  the  tests  will  be  saf ; 

According  to  Fitzgerald,  bank 
Force  performance  promises  in 
speculating  from  afar  In  Florida 
real  estate. 

Fitzgerald    delves    deeply    Into 
rendous   system   where   making 
vast  profits  for  the  Industrial  w 
was  a  built-in  part  of  the  defense 
system.    Omitting    data,    obscuririg 
facts,  covering  up  mistakes,  actual 
excessive  spending  were  systemati;  ed 

Concerning  the  Minuteman  II 
found  "Inherent  reliability  proble^ns 
advanced  guidance  system"  of  the 
early  as  1963.  The  Minuteman  II, 
Air  Force  propaganda  In  selling  thi 
testing   project,   had   an 
failure  rate  of  the  Autonetics  (the 
Ing  firm)  guidance  sets.' 

Air  Force  performance  data  on  I. 
n  test  shots  were  doctored  by 
the  relatively  good  shots,  omitt 
the  worst  misses."  The  costs  of 
ran  utterly  out  of  control. 

The  proposed  Montana  Minutemkn 
woxild  launch  four  missiles  next  v  int 
four  missiles  the  winter  after  from 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  The  4 
first  stage  and  two  60-pound  panel^ 
Bile  will  strike  ground  in  federal 
In  Idaho  PROVIDED  the   tests 
fully.   It   Is   possible   the   missiles 
junk  on  populated  areas  if  the  test^ 

The  objections  to  the  tests  are: 

1.  They  are  an  unnecessary  w 
taxpayer's  money. 

2.  They  are  potentially  dangero^ 
pie  down  range. 

3.  Key   data   gained   at   Malmstrom 
would  not  be  pertinent  to  other 
n  sites  or  to  Minuteman  ni 
are  expected  to  replace  the 

4.  The  same  tests  can  be  made 
berg  Air  Force  Base  by  the  Pacific 

5.  If  the  Malmstrom  tests  occur 
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clear  the  way  for  later  tests  over  populated 
areas. 

6.  Testing  these  missiles  will  tend  to  harm, 
not  help,  diplomatic  efforts  to  ease  the  mu- 
tual danger  which  missiles  pose  to  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

7.  The  missile  testing  program,  if  it's  being 
handled  by  the  same  kind  of  boobs  who 
messed  things  up  in  Fitzgerald's  description, 
Is  not  in  the  hands  of  giant  competents  or 
Giant  Patriots.  Quite  the  contrary  on  both 
counts. 

The  matter  stUl  pends  in  Congress,  which 
must  provide  the  money  before  the  tests  can 
take  place.  Renewed  pressure  on  our  con- 
gressmen to  block  the  program  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do. — Reynolds. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  vvill  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to  take 
out  the  authorized  funds  for  the  testing 
of  the  Minuteman  missiles  from  bases  in 
Montana  impacting  into  the  Pacific.  I 
support  this  amendment  and  have  joined 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  post- 
poned until  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
really  go  into  it  further.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  issues  involved  here  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  postpone  the  testing.  The 
time  that  will  be  lost  will  not  harm  the 
national  security. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  am 
not  fully  satisfied  that  we  cannot  get  the 
kind  of  data  we  need  without  following 
through  on  an  actual  test  firing. 

Therefore.  I  support  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  should  be  postponed 
until  a  further  date,  when  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  matter  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  material  I  have  been  given 
permission  by  the  Senate  to  insert  in  the 
Record  is  a  letter  dated  May  21,  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  portion  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

We  ask  further  that  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  cancelling  Giant  Pa- 
triot, because  we  are  not  aware  of  any  value 
which  cannot  be  achieved  through  continued 
testing  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  signed  by  Senators  Jackson, 
Mansfield.  Church,  Metcalf,  Hatfield, 
McGovERN,  Abourezk,  Packwood,  Mc- 
Clure,  and  Magnuson. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  confer  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  realize  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senators  from  this  area.  I 
think  that,  if  possible,  there  should  be  a 
test  of  this  nature  with  reference  to  the 
Minuteman.  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  going  to  Vandenberg  to  learn  what 
I  could  about  the  testing  there. 

It  is  something  about  which  I  think 
we  should  have  a  serious  conference 
with  House  Members,  the  Air  Force,  and 
others,  to  see  whether  something  can  be 
agreed  upon.  I  am  not  yielding  one  bit 
on  my  idea  that  there  should  be  a  test- 
ing. 

This  amendment  would  just  hold  it  up 
for  this  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  this  year. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  All  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  one  matter  Is  of  great  concern, 
and  that  is  that  in  firing  of  the  Minute- 
man  missUe,  certain  stages  of  the  system 
will  be  dropped  along  the  way.  This  has 
a  particular  impact  on  the  States  of 
Montana  and  Idaho,  probably  in  a  nomi- 
nal way  on  my  State,  and  perhaps  more 
so  on  Oregon.  The  fact  is  that  we 
do  not  have  all  the  facts,  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  this  mat- 
ter be  deferred. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  problem,  and  I  am  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference,  and  we  will 
confer  with  the  House.  As  I  understand, 
this  amendment  applies  only  to  this 
year— to  fiscal  year  1975  funds. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  modified  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  act 
may  be  used  . . . 

In  other  words,  strike  out  "or  any 
other."  It  will  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  .  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  any  proposed  flight  test  (Including 
operational  base  launch)  of  the  Minuteman 
missile  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  other  than  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 
Lompoc,  California.". 

That  will  limit  it  to  the  fiscal  year 
July  1  through  June  30,  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  does  that 
mean  that  the  Air  Force  has  other  money 
they  might  use  for  this  testing? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  This  would  pro- 
liibit  the  use  by  the  Air  Force  of  any 
funds  during  the  period  we  are  talking 
about.  They  have  no  authority  to  do  it 
now,  and  they  have  asked  for  this  spe- 
cific authority,  and  we  are  denying  it  in 
the  authorization  bill.  That  would  com- 
mence July  1  of  this  year,  ending  June 
30  next  year. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  One  other  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager.  Does 
that  also  prohibit  the  planned  test  use 
of  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  in  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  The  only  place 
they  can  fly  and  test  systems  is  Vanden- 
berg. It  excludes  all  other  areas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
an  agreement  of  5  minutes  and  then  we 
were  to  go  back  to  the  bill  on  troops.  I 
have  to  ask  that  we  consider  that  agree- 
ment. Some  Senators  have  left  tlic 
Chamber  and  some  have  returned. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
Does  the  amendment  make  the  appro- 
priate reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
authorization? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows : 
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On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,572,400,000" 
and   Insert   in  lieu  thereof  "$1,556,800,000". 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  any  proposed  flight  test  (Includ- 
ing operational  base  launch)  of  the  Minute- 
man  missile  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  other  than  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base. 
Lompoc,  California.". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  do  so  for  two  basic  reasons. 

My  first  concern,  is  the  Pentagon's  i^e- 
quest  for  $29  million  for  missile  testing 
over  the  Western  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Defense  Department  earlier  tliis  year,  if 
congressional  approval  is  obtained,  four 
Minuteman  II  missiles  will  be  launched 
during  the  winter  of  1974-75  from  Malm- 
strom APB,  Mont.,  and  a  second  set 
of  four  missiles  from  another  base  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1975-76. 

"Because  of  its  westerly  setting,"  the 
letter  states,  "EllsworLh  AFB,  S.  Dak., 
is  a  likely  candidate  as  a  site  for  the 
second  series  of  launches."  Presently,  a 
feasibility  study  is  underway  to  deter- 
mine precise  test  location  of  the  second 
succession  of  missile  firings. 

The  testing  of  these  missile  sites  in 
South  Dakota  gives  pause  to  consider 
several  asjiects  of  the  progiana  including 
what  effect  there  will  be  in  the  imme- 
diate area  and  what  potential  hazards 
exist  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  four  launches,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  would  be  laimched  from  Mon- 
tana and  routed  over  northern  Idaho  and 
the  State  of  Oregon  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Air  Force  contends  that  it 
is  confident  the  Minuteman  tests  can 
be  carried  out  uith  a  minimum  of  incon- 
venience to  residents  of  the  aieas  in  the 
flight  path. 

My  concern  with  this  operation  is 
based  primarily  on  two  factors:  safety 
and  necessity. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  assurances  of 
minimal  danger,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  tests  would  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  property  of  a  great  number  of 
residents  of  the  Pacific  northwest.  If  all 
went  well,  the  site  of  probable  damage 
would  be  in  national  forests  and  the 
danger,  that  of  forest  fire,  would  likely 
be  small.  If  something  went  wrong,  how- 
ever, the  risks  would  be  far  more  serious. 

If  the  missile  appeared  to  be  going  off 
course  within  the  first  minute  of  flight, 
the  booster,  which  essentially  is  a  con- 
tainer of  high  explosives,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. In  this  case,  pieces  of  the  mis- 
sile and  explosive  propellant  would  be 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.  And  even  if 
the  probability  of  personal  injury  was 
still  low,  the  repercussions  for  domestic 
attitudes  toward  the  presence  of  mis- 
siles near  their  homes,  should  any  debris 
land  near  populated  areas,  in  a  school 
yard,  for  example,  would  be  severe. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  some 
chance  that  the  missile  would  veer  off 
course  and  not  be  destroyed.  In  the  past, 
U.S.  missiles  have  crashed  in  Mexico  and 
Brazil  during  tests. 

The  third  and  most  important  risk 
concerns  the  effect  of  a  series  of  failures 


in  the  tests.  About  10  years  ago,  Minute- 
man  missiles  were  launched  from  silos 
in  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  top 
two  stages  were  inert;  they  were  expected 
only  to  fly  for  7  seconds  and  land  with- 
in a  few  thousand  feet  of  their  sUos.  But 
the  program  ended  in  disgrace  after 
.several  successive  failures. 

I  fear  that  a  similar  experience  would 
erode  U.S.  confidence  in  the  present  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

The  second  factor  is  necessity.  As  you 
know,  Minuteman  missiles  originating  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Califor- 
nia and  installed  in  laimching  facilities 
almost  identical  to  their  operational 
sites,  the  only  differences  being  protec- 
tion in  the  silo  against  the  intense  heat 
generated  by  the  rocket  motor  and  re- 
placement of  nuclear  warhead  by  a  test 
package. 

Wh2it  tlien  would  the  launches  from 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  add  to  this 
procedure?  Very  little.  Tlie  missiles  must 
still  be  removed  from  their  silos.  The  nu- 
clear warhead  would  be  replaced  by  a 
test  package  and  the  silo  would  be  fire- 
proofed. 

The  data  provided  by  tiie  tests  on  the 
new  course  could  not  possibly  match 
that  elicited  from  firings  on  the  heavily 
instrumented  western  test  range.  The 
eight  launches  under  these  conditions 
can  hardly  add  much  to  already  exten- 
sive data  on  Minuteman's  performance 
and  reliability.  Basically,  what  would  be 
proved  was  that  a  missile  could  be 
launched  from  Montana  as  well  as  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  axn  convinced,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  test  program  is  a  poor  gamble. 
Tiie  Nation  would  be  accepting  a  serious 
risk  for  very  minimal  gains.  Fortimately, 
the  funds  for  tliis  project  require  the 
consideration  of  this  committee  and 
otliers  in  the  Congress.  I  am  thankful 
for  that  and  urge  you  to  reject  the  De- 
fense Department's  request  for  $29  mil- 
lion for  this  redimdant  program. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
to  delete  funding  for  the  Air  Force's 
Giant  Patriot  missile  launch  program. 

Mr.  President,  when  tliis  program  was 
pi-oposed  some  time  ago,  I  believed  there 
were  two  fundamental  questions  which 
needed  to  be  resolved:  is  it  necessary, 
and  is  it  safe? 

As  to  the  latter  consideration,  I  am 
aware  that  a  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Air  Force  to  convince  citi- 
zens in  the  Northwest  that  the  project 
could  be  accomplished  with  safety.  But 
much  of  tlie  original  skepticism  over  its 
safety  remains,  and  I  get  little  indication 
tliat  people,  at  least  in  Oregon,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  lauiich  will  not  physically 
endanger  tliem. 

Even  more  important,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Air  Force  has  failed  to  prove  that 
this  program  is  even  necessary.  In  fact, 
tlie  Air  Force  concedes  that  it  is  well 
pleased  with  the  Minuteman  test 
launches  it  has  conducted  from  its  fa- 
cility at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  The  Air  Force  simply  has  not 
shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  these  Van- 
denberg tests,  aUeady  conducted,  are  not 
enough.  Nor  has  it  shown  that  Giant 


Patriot,  with  its  large  price  tag  and  po- 
tential danger  to  populated  areas,  is  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  of  our  Minute- 
man  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  clear 
and  compelling  proof  that  this  project 
is  both  necessary  and  safe  it  should  be 
diopped  and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguislied  majority  leader  should 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  TinJRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  rather  important  matter. 
I  can  realize  the  emotion  involved  and 
the  feelings  concerning  this  matter. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing 
to  take  the_amendment  to  conference  and 
by  that  time  we  can  get  into  it  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  not  take  that  attitude. 
I  have  seen  too  many  amendments  go 
to  conference  tliat  have  not  survived. 
I  think  the  wishes  of  Senators  from  the 
Northwest,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, should  be  given  consideration.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  taking  this  to  confer- 
ence nor  is  it  a  matter  of  the  Pentagon 
or  the  Air  Force  out  there  telling  us  what 
they  \\ant  to  do  and  intend  to  do.  We 
have  something  to  say  about  it,  and  I 
want  some  support  of  it. 

Mr  STENNIS.  We  would  not  abandon 
it  when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  talking  about 
the  reference  to  take  it  to  conference 
and  study  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recogrtized  for  30  seconds? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  assiune 
I  will  be  a  conferee  and  I  beUeve  I  know 
the  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  North- 
west in  both  poUtical  parties.  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the 
Senate  position  prevails.  I  am  speaking 
for  mj'self  only.  I  would  expect  the  House 
conferees  to  respect  the  virtual  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  delegation  from 
those  States.  I  shall  do  everj  thing  I  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  give  the  majority 
leader  that  assurance.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  jargon  of  "We  •will  take  it  to  con- 
ference." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  made  my  statement  is  that  I  do 
not  have  the  facts.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  it.  By  the  time  the  conference  acts, 
we  can  get  some  facts. 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  as  modified, 
is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  today  is  the  only  day  that  anj' 
troop  removal  p;x)posals  or  reconsidera- 
tion of  limits  can  be  considered  to  this 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  laider  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  day 
is  almost  gone.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
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the  Senator  from  Massachu^tts 
in  his  amendment.  I  think  we 
to  it.  However,  Senators  are 
Chamber  and  others  are  retur 
Chamber.  We  have  to  devote 
to  the  troop  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  from  Massachusetts  is  n 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presideht 
an  amendment  to  tlie  desk  anc 
it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI' 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  pr^ 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  that  furthe  r 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensqd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  anc 
objection,  the  amendment  will 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  anc 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .   (a)   No  funds  author 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defence 
or  any  other  Act  In  fiscal  year 
used  for  the  purpose  of  stockplli 
terlals  or  equipment  for  use  by 
country  except  to  the  extent  au 
section  701  of  this  Act  or  by  the 
sistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  For 
Sales  Act. 

(b)    Any   materials   or   equipm^t 
piled  by  the  Department  of 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
by   any   Asian   country   may   not 
ferred   to   any   such   country 
extent  such  transfer  is  specifically 
by  law. 
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Mr.   KENNEDY.    Mr 
amendment  would  put  a  halt  to 
piling    of    weapons,    ammunit 
other  military  equipment  for  So  jth 
nam.  South  Korea,  and  Thailam  I 
specific  congressional  authorization. 

It  will  cut  off  an  end  run  o; 
thorization  process  which  has 
for  the  past  2  years.  Including 
gon's  current  plan  for  fiscal  yfear 
the  total  amount  of  funds  involved 
more  than  $1  billion. 

This  amendment  would 

First,  prohibit  the  stockpiling 
ons  and  equipment  as  war  r 
South  Vietnam,  South  Korea, 
land  now  plarmed  by  the  Department 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1975,  unless 
cifically  authorized  by  the 

Second,  it  would  require 
piles  built  up  in  fiscal  year  1973 
for  those  Asian  covmtries  wou 
designated  for  the  sole  use  of 
Armed  Forces.  No  transfer  to  thtse 
tries  could  occur  imless  specifipally 
proved  by  the  Congress. 

The  amount  designated  by 
fense  Department  in  fiscal  year 
this  surreptitious  stockpiling 
million.  Once  it  went  undiscovered 
Defense  Department  followed 
route  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  th( 
$500  million. 

These  funds  were  appropriated 
various  appropriations  categor^s 
do   not   require   specific 
such  as  for  ammunition  procurement  for 
the  Army. 
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Thus,  these  funds  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  in  the  general  belief  that 
they  were  destined  for  U.S.  forces.  In 
fact,  they  had  been  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  use  by  other 
nations.  And  these  amounts  were  in  ad- 
dition to  the  very  substantial  amounts 
of  miliiary  equipment  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  specifically  requested 
undsr  MASF,  foreign  military  aid  or  for- 
eign militar>'  sales  credits  for  these  coun- 
tries. 

Wliile  we  thought  we  were  authorizing 
specific  amounts  for  tliese  countries  and 
appropriating  funds  under  that  author- 
ization, in  fact,  thei-e  was  a  back-door 
appropriation  which  also  had  their  name 
written  on  it.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  note  now  what  this 
amendment  does  not  do:  First,  it  does 
not  affect  in  any  way  the  Department's 
request  for  funds  for  South  Vietnam 
under  the  military  assistance  service 
funded  program,  section  701  of  this  act. 
The  administration  requested  $1.45  bil- 
lion this  year  under  that  section  and 
the  committee  has  approved  $900  mil- 
lion. 

Second,  it  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  level  of  assistance  which  ultimately 
may  be  approved  by  the  Congress  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
Some  3300  million  has  been  requested  for 
South  Korea  and  Thailand  under  those 
progi'ams.  This  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  whether  the  Congress 
approves  or  rejects  those  requests. 

Nor  might  I  add  is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  which  would  prevent  the 
assistance  to  Israel  provided  last  Octo- 
ber. Not  only  does  it  not  include  Israel 
but  neither  does  it  affect  the  process  by 
which  the  assistance  was  made  available 
to  Israel. 

What  it  does  do  is  prevent  some  $490 
million  from  being  squirreled  away  in 
side  accounts  for  the  countries  of  South 
Vietnam,  South  Korea,  and  Thailand. 
And  it  rescues  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  the  $525 
million  stockpile  already  built  up  imder 
previous  appropriations. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator  Fulbright, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  who  disclosed 
this  military  assistance  loophole  last 
month. 

Examining  the  budget.  Senator  Ful- 
bright found  that  it  contained  $490  mil- 
lion in  "war  reserve  materials."  When 
he  inquired  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, he  found  that  these  funds  were 
not  contained  within  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  military  assistance 
service  funds  under  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee, nor  within  the  military  assistance 
requests  proposed  within  the  fiscal  year 
1975  foreign  aid  bills  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

Instead,  these  moneys  simply  appear 
as  "war  reserve  materials"  without  any 
indication  that  the  appropriation  pro- 
viding the  funds  to  purchase  those  weap- 
ons and  equipment  is  in  excess  of  the 
$1.75  billion  requested  specifically  by 
the  administration  for  those  three  coim- 
tries. 


The  failure  to  approve  this  amendment 
will  permit  the  Defense  Department,  now 
that  its  past  practice  has  been  publicly 
disclosed,  to  assume  that  Congress  does 
not  wish  to  prohibit  its  continuation. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  essential  for 
this  amendment  to  be  adopted  to  re- 
state our  intent  that  funds  expended  for 
aid  to  foreign  countries  should  occur  as 
a  result  of  specific  congressional  author- 
ization. 

Also,  I  would  emphasize  that  passage 
of  my  amendment  would  mean  a  total  of 
some  $1  billion  in  weapons  and  other 
equipment  which  can  be  used  for  our  own 
Armed  Forces  this  year,  $1  billion  which 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  made  up  b^• 
separate  appropriations.  The  $525  mil- 
lion stockpiled  in  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974  as  war  resei-ve  materials  for  Soutli 
Vietnam,  South  Korea  and  Thailand 
would  be  designated  for  use  only  by  the 
United  States,  also  the  $490  million 
previously  planned  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year  no  longer  would  be  authorized. 
The  total  of  over  $1  biUion  could  be 
dropped  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill  later  this  year. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  following  additional  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
barring  the  unauthorized  stockpiling  of 
weapons  and  equipment  for  other  na- 
tions out  of  service  authorized  funds. 

First,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty involved  in  insuring  that  unilateral 
Presidential  actions  do  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  hostilities  without  con- 
gressional action.  The  War  Powei-s  Act 
approved  last  session  was  an  important 
step  to  prevent  such  action  occurring  in 
the  futui-e.  Yet,  by  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  to  commit  substantial 
amoimts  of  equipment  and  weapons  to 
South  Vietnam,  to  South  Korea,  and  to 
Thailand  in  an  emergency  could  well  re- 
sult in  just  the  sort  of  U.S.  ad  hoc  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  that  we  labored 
so  hard  to  prevent. 

Second,  we  have  been  attempting  in 
recent  years  to  insure  that  congiessional 
information  on  the  use  of  funds  is  full> 
adequate.  Yet,  we  have  the  Department 
of  Defense  subtly  concealing  from  the 
Congress  the  true  destiny  of  substantial 
sums  of  defense  dollars,  dollars  which 
were  authorized  and  appropriated  last 
year  and  the  year  before  when  in  fact, 
they  were  destined  for  use  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  South  Korean  and  the 
Thai  ai-med  forces. 

Third,  we  have  been  carefullj^  trying 
to  evaluate  the  level  of  appropriate  sup- 
port for  South  Vietnamese  and  for  other 
nations  on  the  basis  of  administration 
requests  and  our  own  independent  as- 
sessment of  their  needs.  In  fact,  the 
expenditiu'e  ceilings  that  we  so  cai'efully 
arrived  at,  were  being  breached  by  the 
administration  in  the  moment  of  their 
establishment.  Although  we  approved  a 
ceiling  of  $1.26  billion  last  year,  in  fact, 
an  additional  $500  million  in  weapons 
and  equipment  was  marked  "for  use  by 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces."  This 
year,  the  committee  has  recommended 
a  $900  million  level,  a  level  which  should 
be  even  lower,  but  once  again,  the  ad- 
ministration Intent  is  to  use  a  different 
route — the  route  of  war  reserve  mate- 
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rials  to  reserve  several  hundred  miiiion 
in  additional  assistance  to  the  Thieu 
government. 

Finally,  the  Congress  in  approving  ap- 
propriations for  the  Defense  Department 
clearly  believes  that  funds  for  tanks  and 
bullets  and  missiles  not  designated  for  a 
specific  country  under  the  foreign  aid 
request  or  mider  the  MASF  program,  are 
going  to  bolster  the  defensive  capabil- 
ity of  our  armed  forces.  In  fact,  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  those  funds  have 
been  diverted  from  the  supposed  recip- 
ient— our  own  forces — to  hidden  recip- 
ients— South  Vietnam,  South  Korea  or 
Thailand. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  glad  to  go 
into  this  matter  in  greater  detail.  I  have 
not  had  an  oportunity  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  This  program  ini- 
tially was  started  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
$25  million  was  made  available  in  con- 
nection with  the  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam, South  Korea,  as  well  as  Thailand, 
in  adition  to  the  $2.5  billion  for  total 
military  aid. 

In  1974,  $500  million  was  made  avail- 
able to  these  countries  in  addition  to  the 
amount  appropriated;  and  in  1975,  $490 
million  would  be  available  for  these  coun- 
tries in  addition  to  the  moneys  requested 
imder  MASF-funding  and  tmder  the 
foreign  aid  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senate 
has  done  has  been  to  set  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  military  assistance  we 
are  willing  to  provide  to  these  countries, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  appro- 
priated and  expended  $525  million  in 
addition  to  those  ceilings  to  furnish  war 
reserve  stockpiles  which  can  be  used  for 
military  equipment  by  any  of  the  desig- 
nated Asian  countries. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  some 
kind  of  celling,  that  ceiling  should  ap- 
ply to  appropriations  and  expenditures. 
My  amendment  would  provide  that  none 
of  these  other  reserve  stocks  could  be 
transferred  to  South  Vietnam,  South 
Korea,  or  Thailand  unless  there  were  a 
specific  authorization;  if  there  were  a 
specific  authorization  they  could  be 
expended,  and  if  not,  they  would  be 
available  only  for  American  force  use. 

By  this  amendment  we  are  indicating 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  when 
we  set  a  ceiling,  whatever  ceiling  has 
been  agreed  to  by  Congress  and  the 
Senate  with  regai-d  to  military  aid  as- 
sistance, that  ceiling  should  stand.  We 
have  reached  that  ceiling  through  the 
authorization  process  in  committee  and 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Clearly  unless  this  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted there  is  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  military  equipment  that  would 
have  been  expended  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  these  countries  in  excess 
of  our  authorized  ceilings. 

The  public  disclosure  of  this  reserve 
fund  resulted  from  inquiries  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright).  It  was  through  his 
questioning    and    exchange    of    corre- 


spondence that  this  fund  has  come  to 
light.  These  funds  are  not  specifically 
designated  for  these  foreign  countries 
in  the  authorization  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  fron.  the  Record  of  May  6,  1974 
wherein  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Mansfield  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  in  cou- 
ncjtion  with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  together  with  copy 
of  letter  that  Senator  Fulbright  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department's 
explanation. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Concerning  $490'*In.LioN  in  Hidden  Foreign 
Aid 

Senator  J.  VV.  Fulbright  charged  today  that 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  hiding  $490  mil- 
lion in  additional  foreign  military  aid  in  the 
Pentagon  budget.  He  said  that  a  Defense 
Department  budget  item  of  $490  million  la- 
beled "War  Reserve  Materials"  is  in  reality 
foreign  military  aid  since  it  is  not  for  United 
States  use  but  is  destined  for  use  by  foreign 
forces.  However,  the  money  is  not  included 
in  President  Nixon's  $3.5  billion  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  program. 

Information  furnished  to  Senator  Fulbright 
by  the  Defense  Department  states  that  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  "acquisition,  storage 
and  maintenance"  of  war  equipment  and 
munitions  for  "Vietnam,  Thailand,  and  Kore- 
an forces."  The  Department's  explanation  said 
that  the  materials  were  to  be  "stockpiled  and 
earmarked  specifically  for  use  by  the  ROK, 
RVN,  or  Thailand  forces." 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Schles- 
inger,  Senator  Fulbright  asked  for  a  full 
explanation  of  the  request  and  questioned 
the  legality  of  buying  supplies  for  ultimate 
use  by  foreign  forces  with  funds  other  than 
those  provided  by  Congress  specifically  for 
foreign  aid  pvirposes. 

Senator  Fulbright,  In  commenting  on  the 
matter,  said:  This  hidden  item  is  typical  of 
the  way  the  Executive  branch  tries  to  get 
around  Congressional  cuts  in  foreign  aid. 
Congress  turns  off  or  cuts  down  the  flow  from 
one  foreign  aid  spigot  and  they  open  up  an- 
other one  somewhere.  This  appears  to  be  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Con- 
gress which  over  the  last  several  years  has 
cut  back  on  the  military  aid  program. 

"The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  $3.5  billion  military  aid  program, 
$1.8  billion  of  which  is  for  these  three  coun- 
tries. This  secret  Item,  if  approved,  would 
add  another  half  billion  dollars  to  that.  The 
fact  that  this  vast  amount  could  be  hidden 
away  In  the  $86  billion  Defense  budget  shows 
how  much  fat  there  is  in  It.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  eliminate  this  item  from  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill." 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesincer, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  contains  $490 
million  for  "War  Reserves  Materials "  de- 
scribed in  information  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as:  "Costs  for 
acquisition,  storage  and  maintenance  of  war 
reserve  munitions  for  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Korean  forces.  This  constitutes  the  only  am- 


miinition  stockpiled  and  earmarked  specifi- 
cally for  use  by  the  ROK,  RVN  and  Thailand 
forces.  Stocks  will  remain  U.S.  owned  and 
controlled." 

I  oppose  such  a  stockpile  program  for  these 
three  countries,  particularly  If  it  is  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  Defense  budget.  A  total  of 
Sl.8  billion  in  military  aid  has  been  requested 
for  Vietnam.  Korea  and  Thailand  in  tlie 
regular  military  aid  program.  Any  stockpiled 
material  for  these  countries  should  be 
charged  against  the  regular  foreign  military 
aid  program,  not  the  Defense  budget.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  proposal  is  an  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  Congress'  actions  in  re- 
cent years  to  reduce  foreign  aid  and  In  antici- 
pation of  further  cuts  this  year. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
a  detailed  report  on  this  proposal,  the  size 
and  composition  of  any  existing  stockpile  of 
this  nature,  the  statutory  authority  being 
relied  upon  for  stockpiling  materials  for  for- 
eign military  forces  and  for  possible  release 
of  materials  from  such  a  stockpile  to  foreign 
forces. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

Explanation  From  the  Defense  Department 
The  requested  appropriation  for  War  Re- 
serve  Materials    (WRM)    is  made  up  of  two 
categories  as  indicated   and  defined   below: 

WRM — SUPPORT    OF    ALLIES     (EQUIPMENT) 

Costs  for  acquisition,  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  war  reserve  equipment  and  sec- 
ondary items  for  Vietnam,  Thailand,  and 
Korean  Forces.  This  constitutes  the  only 
equipment  stockpiled  and  earmarked  specifi- 
cally for  use  by  the  ROK.  RVN,  or  Thailand 
forces.  Stocks  will  remain  U.S.  owned  and 
controlled. 

WTRM SUPPORT    OF    ALLIES     (AMMUNITION) 

Costs  for  acquisition,  storage  and  main- 
tenance of  war  reserve  munitions  for  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Korean  forces.  This  con- 
stitutes the  only  ammunition  stockpiled  and 
earmarked  specifically  for  use  by  the  ROK, 
RVN  and  Thailand  forces.  Stock  will  remain 
U.S.  owned  and  controlled. 

1.  Please  provide  complete  details  and  an 
Itemization  concerning  the  budget  cate- 
gory "Support  For  Other  Nations." 

The  budget  activity  "Support  of  Other 
Nations"  is  defined  on  page  68  of  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  as  follows: 

"Support  of  Other  Nations" — This  program 
Includes  direct  support  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Vietnam  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the 
Paris  Agreement.  Also  Included  are  the  mili- 
tary personnel  costs  of  military  assistance 
missions  and  advisory  groups  around  the 
world,  the  U.S.  share  of  cost  of  interna- 
tional military  headquarters  and  NATO  com- 
mon logistics.  For  1975.  $2.2  billion  in  total 
obligation  authority  is  recommended  for 
this  program." 

The  FY  1975  Department  of  Defen.se  ap- 
propriation request  of  $2.2  billion  for  Sup- 
port of  Other  Nations  is  comprised  of  the 
following: 

Millions 
of  dollars 

MASF — Vietnam 1,450 

International    Military    Headquarters 

&  Agencies 111 

NATO  Infrastructure 73 

MAAGs,  Missions,  and  Military  Assist- 
ance Groups 63 

F-5E  International  Fighter  Aircraft..  8 

War  Reserve  Materials 490 

Total    -. 2,195 

Excludes  MAP  of  $1,279  million. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  does  seem  to  me  if 
we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  putting 
limits  on  the  amount  of  military  equip- 
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raent  and  assistance  we  are  _ 
vide  for  these  countries  that 
mittee  should  be  willing  to 
amendment  and  then  if  they 
judgment  additional  support 
ihiee  countries  is  necessary  vt 
come  back  to  get  such  an  au; 
frjni    Members    of    Cop.gress 
Senate. 

I  know  that  the  committee 
ha:  not  had  a  chance  to  get  in 
the  extent  that  it  might  want  _. 
would  hope  that  this  amendment 
b3  accepted  and  that  with  it 
the  acceptance  of  the  concept 
Congress  provides  a  ceiling  in 
funding    for    miUtary 
grams,  that  ceiling  will  be 
the  Defense  Department  and  b: 
ministration  and  they  will  not  s 
door  appropriations. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President, 
looked  into  the  proposal  of  the 
from  Massachusetts  during  the 
the  afternoon.  It  goes  into  a 
ous  matter.  He  is  striking  at 
piling  of  war  materials  or 
use  by  any  Asian  country,  except 
thorized  by  section  701  of  this 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  w 
regular  Military  Assistance  Ac 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
the  act  under  which  we  sell 
military  materiel.  The  section 
any  material  or  equipment  that 
stockpiled  now. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
from  Massachusetts  the  fact 
way  the  amendment  is  drawn  i 
manent  legislation,  because  it 
this  or  any  other  Act." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  on  that  i>omt? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendmeht 
to  the  desk  was  modified  along 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Committee  suggested.  It  would 
permanent  legislation.  It  would 
the  expenditure  of  new  funds 
year  1975  and  in  prior  years.  I 
it,  and  that  is  the  way  I  called  . 
I  failed  to  give  the  modiflcatio 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  under 
Senator  has  modified  his 
read  after  the  word  "Act"  and 
word  "may"  the  following:  "in 
1975".  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  makes  the 
ment  apply,  as  I  understand, 
pertaining  to  activities  in  fiscal  \ 
I  think  this  is  a  very  involved 
and  v,e  do  not  have  all  of  the 
lore  us,  but  certainly,  since  the 
limitj  this  amendment  to  the 
1975.  it  is  a  matter  to  which 
agree. 

I  have  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  in  the  House  bill,  and  it 
in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  S 
mittte.   It  has   not  had   the 
grind  or  microscopic  examinatli>n 
we  sjiculd  put  it  through.  We 
on  this  and  u-ill  be  glad  to  have 
sistance  of  the  Senator  and  his 
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try  to  get  It  adopted  for  fiscal  year  1975 
if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
that  will  lead  to  something  else  mora 
permanent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  that.  As 
I  understand  the  effect  of  the  modifica- 
tion, it  says  that  no  new  money  will  be 
expended  in  fiscal  1975.  Part  (b)  of  the 
amendment  says  that  none  of  the  old 
materials  can  be  transferred.  That  is 
part  (bi. 

I  think  that  is  the  miderstanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  only  apply- 
ing to  the  year  1975,  but  the  money  that 
has  accumulated  will  be  prevented  from 
being  transferred. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  accepting 
this  amendment.  Since  he  is  willing  to 
accept  it,  I  am  sure  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  have  it  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence and  work  with  us.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important.  We  have  a  $900  mil- 
lion ceiling  in  the  committee  bill.  But  we 
have  the  accumulation  of  approximately 
another  $1  billion  of  funding  with  prior 
year  war  reserve  expenditures  and  the 
funds  proposed  for  this  year.  Unless  this 
amendment  were  applied,  we  would  al- 
most double  the  amount  of  resources  that 
could  be  available  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
maintaining  the  ceilings  that  are  being 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  this  area. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  will  review  It  care- 
fully and  work  with  us  to  hopefully  carry 
out  the  purpo!=e  and  the  aim  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pixsldent,  with  re- 
spect to  paragraph  (b) ,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  interpreted  that  para- 
graph as  meaning  that  any  materiel  now 
stockpiled  may  not  be  transferred  imless 
expressly  authorized. 

Another  point  pertaining  to  this 
amendment  is  that  I  would  have  In  mind 
that,  with  this  amendment  added  to  the 
bill,  the  committee  would  immediately 
call  on  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a 
full  disclosure  as  to  what  the  situation 
was  now,  what  was  on  hand,  and  so  forth, 
so  that  when  we  went  to  conference  we 
would  have  the  facts  before  us  more  fully 
than  we  have  now.  That  would  be  with 
the  idea  of  getting  the  amendment 
adopted. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  accuse  us  of 
accepting  amendments  here  and  then  not 
trying  to  get  them  adopted  in  confer- 
ence, ijecause,  if  this  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  we  are  going  to  work  for  it. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  address  himself  to  this 
amendment,  a.*;  modified. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  enough  facts  on  this  amend- 
ment to  form  a  sound  judgment,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  hold  the  matter  up  and  I  am 
willmg  to  go  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  MissLssippl  and  accept  the 
amendment.  By  the  time  we  get  to  con- 
ference we  can  get  more  facts  and  then 
decide  what  the  situation  is.  Of  course, 
the  Senate  would  naturally  espouse  the 
amendment  in  conference.  At  the  same 


time,  there  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
amendment,  and  the  strength  behind  It, 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said, 
is  not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  had 
it  been  put  in  the  bill  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  knowledge  I 
would  like  to  have  about  it,  but  I  will  go 
along  with  accepting  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  why  there  were  not  any  hearings 
is  that  it  was  a  secret  fund  to  many, 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
the  public.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  did 
not  have  hearings.  When  Members  of 
the  Congress  established  a  ceiling,  I  do 
not  think  they  knew  there  was  another 
means  for  ciicumventing  what  was  their 
clear  intention,  which  was  to  limit  both 
the  level  of  expenditures  in  a  given  year 
for  a  given  country  as  well  as  the  level 
of  materials  actually  transferred  to  that 
coimtry. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  assiu-ances. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  call  on  the  Sen- 
ator for  any  additional  facts  or  Informa- 
tion or  data  or  statistics  he  may  have. 
Anything  he  has  on  that  amendment  we 
would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pentagon  has  recently  acknowledge  that 
its  last  three  budget  requests  Included  a 
total  of  more  than  $1  billion  to  build  a 
reserve  stockpile  of  weapons  for  use  by 
three  coimtries  in  Asia— rather  than  by 
American  forces. 

A  total  of  approximately  $25  million 
was  Included  In  the  1972  budget  when  the 
stockpile  concept  was  initiated.  Last 
year's  budget  according  to  the  Pentagon, 
contained  $500  million  for  this  and  now 
this  year,  another  $490  million  is  being 
included  in  the  fiscal  1975  defense  budget. 
According  to  the  Pentagon,  the  basic 
rationale  behind  the  stockpiling  of  weap- 
ons for  Korea,  South  Vietnam,  and  Thai- 
land is  to  have  a  ready  supply  of  arms — 
other  than  those  earmarked  for  U.S. 
units — which  could  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency by  these  governments.  The  stock- 
pile consists  of  ammunition,  trucks, 
tanks,  spare  parts,  and  other  equipment. 
While  the  exact  location  of  these  stock- 
piles is  unclear,  Defen.se  Department 
spokesmen  have  stated  that  "some  of 
these  stocks  have  been  placed  In  for- 
ward areas,"  a  term  which  most  likely 
means  the  three  coimtries  themselves. 
I  believe  that  there  are  at  least  two 
basic  problems  with  this  new  and  little- 
known  stockpile  policy. 

The  first  problem  is  its  cost.  Already 
the  American  people  are  being  called 
upon  to  give  up  even  a  greater  share  of 
their  Income  to  fund  our  Federal  agen- 
cies and  programs — Including  the  De- 
fense Department.  Last  year  alone,  the 
average  American  family  of  four  spent 
over  $1,200  In  taxes  to  support  our  de- 
fense program. 

There  should  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
whatsoever  in  these  times  of  tight  money, 
high  inflation  and  severe  unemployment, 
that  the  taxpayers  in  this  country  can 
ill-afford  to  give  up  an  additional  chunk 
of  their  hard  earned  wages  to  fortify  the 
war  chests  of  at  least  two  of  the  most 
repressive  regimes  In  all  of  Asia. 
We  are  oftentimes  told  by  every  Fed- 
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eral  agency  that  the  budget  they  have 
presented  Is  their  "bare  bones"  funding 
level  and  that  they  simply  cannot  give 
up  another  nickel.  The  Pentagon  is  no 
different. 

However,  with  admissions  from  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  that  at  least  part  of  the 
current  defense  budget  has  been  re- 
quested to  bolster  our  sagging  economy 
and  with  the  knowledge  now  that  some 
of  these  funds  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase weapons  for  our  Southest  Asian 
friends,  I  carmot  help  but  think  that  this 
is  not  the  "bare  bones"  budget  the  De- 
fense Department  would  have  us  believe 
it  is. 

The  second  problem  which  I  see  in  tills 
stockpile,  is  in  many  ways  the  more  im.- 
portant  of  the  two. 

It  deals  with  congressional  control  over 
spending.  The  Constitution  has  delegated 
to  the  Congress  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring that  the  funds  which  it  author- 
izes are  properly  expended.  It  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  maintain  that  respon- 
sibility by  insuring  that  the  executive 
branch  and  its  administrative  bureau- 
cracy abide  by  its  will.  To  do  anything 
less  is  to  abrogate  that  responsibility 
which  to  all  would  be  a  most  serious 
mistake. 

The  short  history  of  this  stockpile  has 
presented  a  direct  challenge  to  our  con- 
stitutionally delegated  responsibility. 
Without  congressional  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval, the  Pentagon  has  seen  fit  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  funds  for  this 
special  stockpile.  They  have  rationalized 
this  action  by  saying  that,  although  the 
stockpile  has  been  funded  without  speci- 
fic congressional  approval,  the  war  re- 
serve stocks  for  allies  cannot  be  released 
until  a  "conscious  Presidential  decision, 
with  appropriate  congressional  consulta- 
tion is  made." 

What  this  means  is  that  the  President 
could  act  with  nothing  more  than  a 
phone  call  to  one  or  two  Congressmen 
in  a  wholesale  giveway  of  almost  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  of  munitions  and 
supplies. 

I  oppose  this  irresponsible  policy.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  and  needs  to  be 
changed. 

At  the  very  least,  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  needs  to  assert  its  authority 
over  such  expenditures.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Congress  must  approve  the  funds 
for  the  equipment  in  the  first  place,  then 
surely  we  should  also  be  in  a  position  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  DOD's  giving 
that  equipment  away. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  amendment  has  been 
amended,  or  will  be,  to  provide  that  it 
applies  to  the  year  1975. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  has 
been  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  already  has  been 
modified. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  nobody's 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obejction,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  17.  between  lines  20  aud  21.  In- 
sert a  new  section  .as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  under  a  contract  entered  Into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  procure- 
ment of  goods  which  are  other  than  Amer- 
ican goods  unless,  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  subject  to  the 
determinations  and  exceptions  contained  in 
title  III  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933,  as 
amended  (47  Stat.  1520;  41  U.S.C.  10a.  10b). 
popularly  known  as  the  Bviy  American  Act, 
there  is  adequate  consideration  given  to — 

( 1 1  the  bids  or  proposals  of  firms  located 
in  labor  surplus  areas  in  the  United  States 
as  designated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  have  offered  to  furnish  American 
goods; 

(21  the  bids  or  proposals  of  small  busi- 
ness firms  In  the  United  States  which  have 
offered    to    furnish    American    goods; 

( 3  (  the  bids  or  proposals  of  all  other  firms 
in  the  United  States  which  have  offered  to 
furnish  American  poods; 

(41  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments; 

(5)  the  cost  of  shipping  goods  which  are 
other  than  American  goods;  and 

(6)  any  duty,  tariff,  or  surcharge  which 
may  enter  into  the  cost  of  using  goods  which 
are  other  than  American  goods. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"goods  which  are  other  than  American 
goods"  means  (1)  an  end  product  which  has 
not  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  or  (2)  an  end  product 
manufactured  In  the  United  States  but  the 
cost  of  the  components  thereof  which  are 
not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  exceeds  the  cost  of  com- 


ponents mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment called  the  buy  American  amend- 
ment, and  the  conference  committee 
adopted  the  amendment.  So  it  has  been 
the  law  this  year;  but  in  some  way  we 
failed  to  put  it  in  the  pending  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  a  question?  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  favor  of  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  raised  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  in  the  law  now.  and  it 
is  in  the  fiscal  year  1975  House  bill  as 
section  702. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  an  opportunity,  as  this  relates  to 
procurement  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  amendment  overnight, 
if  the  Senator  would  be  kind  enough  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  and 
then  I  will  undertake  to  let  the  Senator 
know  if  for  any  reason  I  have  any  objec- 
tion. For  myself,  I  would  like  to  look  at 
it.  This  is  an  amendment  with  very  seri- 
ous consequences  to  many  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  As  I  have 
stated,  it  is  already  the  law. 

Ml .  JAVITS.  Good.  WeU.  it  is  the  law 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  passed  it  last  year,  the  conference 
committee  adopted  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
House  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  as  section 
702.  I  will  be  glad  to  carry  it  over  until 
tomorrow  and  let  the  Senator  look  into 
it. 

It  simply  gives  American  businessmen 
some  advantage  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
curement matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
the  time  being  hmited  on  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  time 
limitation  on  it.  I  have  no  objection  to 
one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pr.sident, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  we 
agree  to  a  time  limitation  ojxot? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  look  it 
over.  It  is  a  matter  of  first  impression. 
Let  us  carry  it  over  until  trorning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
HathawayK  There  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  providing  for  a  1- 
hour  limitation  on  all  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  the  Chair.  On  all — what? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
that  was  only  for  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 
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Is  there  objection  to  the  amfendment 
of   the   Senator   from   South 
being  made  on  the  pending  question 
the  Senate  resumes  the  unfinisHed 
ness  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr. 
reserving  the  right  to  object 
sure  that  I  understand  the  Senajtor 
New  York.  Do  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  he  would  rather  not 
a  time  limitation  on  the  amendment 
this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  South  Carolina.  The  Ch^ir 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presidfent 
imderstand  it.  then,  my  amendiient 
be  the  pending  business  when 
tomoiTow;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  is  correct.  When  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  bxisiness  tcmorroft' 
be  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presiden 
leadership  going  to  seek 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
there  will  be  no  further 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Are  there  any  agree 
ments  about  votes  or  anything 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD. 
hope  to  work  out  an  agreemen 
bill  before  we  close  this  sessio  i 
but  there  will  be  no  more  rollcpU 
today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right.  I  tljank  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quofum 
ask  that  the   time  not  be  charged 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislat^e  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
for  the  quorum  call  berescinc^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  SPELLING  BEE  \tON  BY 

12-YEAR-OLD  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 
great  pride  that  I  announce 
winner,  this  afternoon,  of  the 
nual  National  Spelling  Bee  is  a 
ent,  12-year-old,  Miss  Julie  Ani, 
of  Gordo,  Pickens  County,  Ala, 
senting    the    Birmingham,    Ala 
Herald.  This  Is  a  further 
what  Alabamiaiis   have   long 
that  Alabama  women  are  not 
tiful,  they  are  gifted,  wise,  and 
as  well. 

I  dare  say  tliat  there  are  not 
us  In  this  chamber  who  could 
words  Miss  Junkin  did  to  gain 
ors.  Julie  Is  reported  to  have 
she  had  never  heard  of  the  w 
drophj'te,"  but  she  spelled  It 
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way  and  captured  first  place  in  an  event 
which  featured  80  of  the  best  spellers 
from  across  the  Nation.  Julie  Ann  also 
mastered  "psychosomatic,"  "daguerreo- 
tjlJe,"  "staphylococcic,"  "sururrant," 
"croissant,"  "Chateaubriand,"  and  "man- 
teUetta". 

Miss  Junkin  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raybon  Junkin  and  is  as  pretty  as 
she  is  smart.  She  has  two  sisters  and  one 
brother.  Julie  Ann  is  a  sixth  grader  and 
attends  the  Gordo  Elementary  School 
where  she  is  a  straight-A  student.  It  is 
no  wonder. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  which  sponsored  Julie  Ann,  and 
to  the  Washington  Star-News  which 
sponsored  the  contest  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  And  naturally,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Julie  Ann  once  again,  and  ex- 
tend my  further  congratulations  to  her 
proud  family,  her  coach,  Mrs.  Frank  El- 
more, a  fourth  grade  teacher  from  Julie 
Ann's  school,  and  to  all  the  other  con- 
testants in  this  outstanding  annual 
event.  Miss  Gill  Meier  of  Bartlett, 
Term.,  representing  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Press-Scimitar,  the  runnerup,  also  ex- 
celled and  is  to  be  commended  for  her 
great  performance  in  the  spelling  bee. 
An  excellent  article  in  the  June  6,  1974, 
Washington  Star-News  p.bout  the  spell- 
ing bee  was  written  by  Kathleen  Maxa, 
Star-News  staff  writer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Star  Shines  for  Al.^bama 
(By  Kathleen  Maxa) 

Julie  Ann  Junkin  a  12-year-old  pixy  with 
long  blonde  curls,  won  the  hearts  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  47th  annual  National  Spelling 
Bee,  even  before  she  won  the  contest  today. 

As  early  as  yesterday,  little  Julie  Ann  was 
astounding  the  audience  by  whizzing  through 
words  such  as  "psychosomatic"  and  "daguer- 
reotype." 

In  the  15th  round  this  morning,  Julie 
Ann,  a  sixth-grader  from  Gordo,  Ala.,  cor- 
rected runner-up  Gall  Meier's  speUlng  of 
"mantelletta."  Fourteen-year-old  Gall,  who 
Is  from  Bartlett,  Tenn.,  had  spelled  the  word 
"mantllleta." 

Then,  according  to  the  rules  of  procedure 
when  only  two  contestants  remain,  Julie  Ann 
was  given  another  word,  "hydrophyte."  She 
whizzed  through  the  word  without  even  hesi- 
tating although  she  later  conHded  she  had 
never  heard  It  before. 

To  prepare  for  this  first  National  Spelling 
Bee,  Julie  Ann  said  she  had  practiced  with 
tapes  made  for  her  by  Mrs.  Frank  Elmore,  a 
fourth-grade  teacher  at  Gordo  Elementary 
School,  where  Julie  is  a  stralght-A  student 
and  cheerleader. 

A3  late  as  last  night.  Julie  Ann  was  still 
brushing  up  with  the  tapes  for  today's  final 
round.  She  breezed  through  troublesome 
words  such  as  "staphylococcic"  and  "susur- 
rant"  and  French  words  such  as  "croissant" 
and  "Chateaubriand,"  even  though  she  had 
said  she  has  never  studied  French. 

Julie  Ann  la  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raybon  Junkin.  Her  father  Is  the  auto  serv- 
ice manager  for  Bear  Bryant  Volkswagen  In 
Gordo,  Ala.  She  has  two  sisters  and  one 
brother. 

Washington's  entry  In  the  1974  National 
Spelling  Be©  finals,  Mary  Ann  Jung,  was  trip- 
ped up  In  the  ninth  round  today  by  the  word 
"scalloplni,"  which  she  spelled  "Scalllpinl." 


Mary  Ann,  14,  Is  an  eighth-grade  student  at 
St.  Ambrose  In  Cheverly,  Md. 

The  1974  National  Spelling  Bee  finals  are 
sponsored  locally  by  the  Star-News. 

Traveling  expenses  for  each  contestant  were 
paid  for  by  his  or  her  sp>onsoring  local 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper.  Each  of  the  80 
contestants  who  competed  In  the  national 
finals  here  won  regional  spelling  bees  spon- 
sored by  their  local  newspapers. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
AMENDMENTS  1393  AND  1394  BY 
MR.  METZENBAUM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
amendment  No.  1393  and  amendment 
No.  1394,  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
each  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Metzenbaum  and  Mr.  Sten- 

NIS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  am.  tomoiTow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  AND  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
I'ow,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  there  been  any  morning  business  to- 
day? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON  MON- 
DAY, JUNE  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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ENERGY  APPROPRIATION   BILL  TO 
BE  CONSIDERED  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  order  already  has  been  en- 
tered which  provides  for  taking  up  the 
energy  appropriation  bill  H.R.  14434, 
right  after  the  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  coiTect. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—TIME LIMITATION  ON 
CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS— ORDER 
OP  BUSINESS  FOR  FRIDAY  AND 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  not  later 
than  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  on  Monday  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  3000,  at  which  time 
the  Senate  take  up — or  resume  consider- 
ation, whichever  happens  to  be  the 
case — the  amendment  by  Mr.  McIntyre  ; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  thereon 
of  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  Stennis,  and  out 
of  which  time  a  closed  session  may  occur 
in  the  event  Mr.  McIntyre  makes  such 
a  request  and  the  request  is  seconded; 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  McIntyre  amendment,  to 
be  offered  by  Mr.  Chiles,  of  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Chiles  and 
Mr.  McIntyre;  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  Monday  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  12  noon 
on  Tuesday,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  1 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  a  so-called  ceiling 
amendment,  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  and  15  minutes;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto  of  30  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  form;  and  that 
upon  disposition  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  as  amended,  if  amended,  a 
vote  occur  on  finai  passage  of  the  bill, 
S.  3000;  and  that  paragraph  3  of  rule 
XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  with  respect  to  the 
voting  on  Monday  afternoon  on  the  sub- 
stitute, at  what  time  would  that  vote 
come? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  4  hours 
allotted  for  the  McIntyre  amendment 
were  to  be  consumed  and  if  the  1  hour 
to  be  allotted  to  the  Chiles  substitute 
therefore  were  to  be  consumed  that  would 
constitute  a  total  of  5  hours,  which 
would  mean  that  votes  would  start  run- 
ning at  approximately  6  p.m. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Under  the  circiunstances 
I  wonder  if  it  could  not  be  arranged 
that  the  votes  would  start  not  later  than 
5:45  pjn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  McIntyre  amendment  begin  run- 
ning at  12:45  p.m.  rather  than  at  1 
p.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
what  is  the  critical  hour,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  concerned,  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  have  to  leave  here  at 
5:45  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  leader- 
.ship  will  do  everything  possible  to  ex- 
pedite matters  but  it  cannot  assure 
beyond  what  the  times  allotted  would 
require.  Senators  will  be  entitled  to  use 
their  full  time  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
when  the  first  vote  would  be  taken  on 
Friday,  tomorrow,  and  when  the  leader- 
ship would  expect  the  first  vote  to  be 
taken  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  Monday, 
as  has  been  the  practice  of  late,  rollcall 
votes  have  been  delayed  until  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m.  to  allow  Senators  from  dis- 
tant p)oints  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
Washington.  So  it  would  be  perfectly 
agreeable  to  enter  an  order  to  that  effect, 
if  the  Senator  wishes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  they  begin  at 
2:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  votes  or- 
dered prior  to  that  hour  could  be  delayed 
until  that  hour,  but  I  must  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  would  not 
anticipate  a  vote  on  the  McIntyre 
amendment  or  on  the  substitute  prior  to 
5  p.m.  or  5:30  p.m.,  at  best. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  no  problem  on 
Monday.  What  about  the  first  vote 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  tomorrow 
the  first  of  two  amendments  by  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  probably  will  not  be  called 
up  until  about  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum  is  chairing  a  hearing. 
Those  two  amendments  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow.  There  are  three  or  four  bills 
on  the  calendar  which  could  be  called 
up,  wliich  could  necessitate  rollcall  votes. 

What  are  the  Senator's  wishes  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  no  votes 
before  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that 
is  a  reasonable  request. 


ORDER  THAT  VOTES  NOT  OCCUR 
UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  NOON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
call votes  that  are  ordered  tomorrow 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  if 
there  be  such,  not  occur  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  satisfied? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as 


the  vote  does  not  come  later  than  5:45. 
The  substitute.  It  would  be  the  final 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  us  do  our 
best  to  make  it  work  out  that  way.  We 
will  do  everjthing  we  can  to  accommodate 
the  Senator,  and  we  have  his  suggestion 
in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  siiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  CERt-AIN 
ME.^SURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  for  the  leadership  on  tomorrow, 
depending  upon  what  the  circumstance.^ 
are  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  to  call  up  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing measures,  which  were  enumerated 
earUer  today  by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  his 
response  to  the  query  from  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader:  Calendar 
Order  No.  859,  Calendar  Order  No.  866, 
Calendar  Order  No.  868,  Calendar  Order 
No.  876,  and  any  other  measures  that 
have  been  cleared  with  the  minority  for 
action  by  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no  later 
than  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MR.  HUGHES 
TO  CALL  UP  AN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hughes  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
calling  up  an  amendment  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  would  be  the 
situation?  Would  there  be  a  time  limit 
then? 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  any  reser- 
vation. 
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WITHDRAWAL  OF  RESERVATION 
THAT  MR.  JAVITS  CAlJ,  UP  AN 
AMENDMENT  MONDAY 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
may    have    the    same 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEf 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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sideration of  the  unfinished  business  on 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Metzenbadm  will  call  up 
two  amendments,  one  of  which  is  num- 
bered 1394—1  understand  that  wlU  be 
the  first  one  he  will  call  up — and  then 
he  will  call  up  another  amendment.  No. 
1393.  There  is  a  1-hour  limitation  on 
each  of  those  two  amendments. 

There  may  be  other  amendments  to 
the  bill  S.  3000  tomorrow,  and  they  may 
necessitate  rollcaU  votes.  There  may  also 
be  rollcall  votes  on  any  one  or  more  of 
the  calendar  measures  which  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  enumerated 
earlier. 

So  Senators  are  informed  that  there 
may  be.  I  would  anticipate,  at  least  two 
rollcall  votes  tomon-ow. 

In  view  of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Metzenbaum)  has  told  me,  he  has 
indicated  he  would  want  rollcalls  on  his 
amendments  if  they  are  not  accepted. 
Whether  they  will  be  accepted  or  not,  I 
do  not  know  what  the  chances  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  that 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Thurmond  would  be 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate 


tomorrow  upon  the  resumption  of  the 
unfinished  business. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  other  problems  develop.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:40 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  June  7,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  6. 1974: 

Department  of  Labor 

Betty  Southard  Murphy,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  Labor. 

Department  of  Defense 
J.  William  Mlddendorf  II.  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 
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Tlie  Hoase  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  John  \.  Poulos, 
St.  Demetrious  Greek  Orthodo: :  Church, 
Astoria,  N.Y.,  offered  the  [following 
prayer: 


to  You 

he  Mem- 

who 

gfvern  our 


God,  our  Father,  as  we  conle 
this  day.  we  ask  that  You  bless 
bers  of  this  distinguished  asse4ibly 
have  the  heavy  obligation  to 
country. 

Reveal  Your  presence  here, 
the  work  being  done.  Build  i\e\i 
of    understanding    among 
them  to  use  their  talents,  and  bi 
progressive  changes  in  our  Natitn 
with  them  so  that  they  may  gel 
their   problems,    and   grow 
them.  Grant  peace  to  the  world 
of  all  nations  and  creeds  maj 
gether  in  fellowship  and  love. 

May  Your  grace  anS  love  be 
us,  and  upon  those  we  love 
everywhere.  Amen. 
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s  exam- 
y's  pro- 
House  his 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  h 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  d 
ceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SEI  TATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  ol  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolition  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titl;: 

H.  Con.  R«s.  415.  Concurrent  resol  ation  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  summarl(  s  of  vet- 
erans legislation  reported  In  the  If>use  and 
Senate  during  the  93d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  Ihat  the 


Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12565 )  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1974 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construc- 
tion at  certain  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  recreation 
use  fees  as  additional  campgrounds,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

H.R.  11295.  An  act  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fi-sh  Conservation  Act  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  for  appropriations  to 
carry  out  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  69)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoases  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Eacleton,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Beall, 
and  Mr.  Stafford  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  pan  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  hold  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  County 
Calif.;  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  authorlzint; 
the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  mar- 
ble bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-944,  appointed  Mr.  Buckley  to  the 
Senate  Office  Building  Commission  in 
lieu  of  Mr.  Packwood,  resigned. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

(Roll  No.  277] 

Alexander  Dellums  Holtzman 

Andrews,  NO.     Dickinson  Howard 

Blester  Dicgs  Hutchinson 

Bingham  Dorn  Johnson.  Colo. 

Blackburn  Downing  Jones.  Okla. 

Blatnik  Flood  Kyros 

Boiling  Flynt  Mazzoll 

Brasco  Ford  McCormack 

Breaux  Fraser  Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Buchanan  Fuqua  Mollohan 

Burgener  Glalmo  Nichols 

Burke.  Fla.  Gonzalez  O'Brien 

Burton  Gray  Price,  Tex. 

Carey,  NY.  Green,  Oieg.        Bangel 

Collins,  111.  Oubser  Reld 

Coulau  Gude  Roblson,  N.Y. 

Conyers  Hanna  Rooney,  N  Y, 

Culver  Hubert  Rose 

Danlelson  HinshAw  Rousselot 

Davis,  Ga.  Holifleld  Rovbal 
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Ruppe 

Stokes                  Udall 

Shuster 

Teague                 Vander  Jagt 

Sikes 

Thompson,  N.J.  Whalen 

Steele 

Tlernan               Wyman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  361 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REV.  DR.  JOHN  POULOS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  House  this  morning 
was  offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Poulous,  pastor  of  the  St. 
Demetrious  Church  located  in  Queens, 
N.Y. 

Father  Poulos  in  addition  to  tending 
to  the  needs  of  the  largest  Greek  con- 
gregation in  the  United  States,  also 
serves  as  the  chaplain  for  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.  He  devotes  a 
great  deal  of  time  maintaining  the  faith 
of  our  beleaguered  policemen,  and  his 
inspiring  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
many  times  over  by  the  spiritual  and 
moral  response  of  the  policemen  in  New 
York.  I  am  grateful  to  Father  Poulos  for 
his  dedication  to  the  men  whose  lives  are 
constantly  on  the  line  protecting  their 
fellow  citizens. 

Father  Poulos.  both  in  his  work  at  St. 
Demetrious  and  elsewhere  has  been 
striving  to  enhance  tlie  lives  of  the  grow- 
ing Greek-American  community  in  this 
Nation.  He  has  been  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  a  number  of  programs 
to  assist  Greek-Americans,  and  has 
earned  the  love  and  respect  of  the  entire 
Greek  comniunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  proud 
and  happy  that  Rev.  Dr.  John  Poulos  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  be  here  today. 
He  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
exemplary  stature,  and  serves  as  one  of 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the 
Greek-American  community  in  this  Na- 
ticMi.  I  welcome  him  as  well  as  his  fam- 
ily today,  and  extend  to  them  all,  the 
thanks  of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York  on  his  comments  regarding 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Poulos  who  delivered  the 
invocation  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  ac- 
knowledge and  greet  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber Rev.  Dr.  John  Poulos,  pastor  of  St. 
Demetrious  Church  in  Astoria,  N.Y.,  who 
delivered  the  opening  prayer  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
Members  of  the  House  hear  this  dedi- 
cated priest  whose  activities  have  always 
emphasized  community  programs  and 
the  kinds  of  social  goals  which  we  in 
Congress  also  share. 

Astoria,  In  Queens,  N.Y..  is  the  largest 
Greek  community  anywhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  Greece.  The  other  members  of 


the  Queens  congressional  delegation  and 
I  are  vei-y  proud  to  greet  Reverend  Poulos 
today  and  welcome  him  to  our  Chamber. 

Reverend  Poulos  has  been  pastor  of  fat. 
Demetrious  .since  1966  following  a  period 
of  service  in  Manhattan  and  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  He  was  bom  in  Nafpaktow,  Greece, 
in  1918  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Athens.  He  received  a  scholar- 
ship from  the  World  Council  of  Cliurches 
and  later  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chuiclies. 

His  interest  in  community  programs  is 
illustrated  by  his  program  to  meet  tlie 
needs  of  Greek  immigrants  through  the 
lonnalion  of  a  volunteer  committee  for 
job  opportunities,  legal  advice,  immigra- 
tion matters,  and  English  lessons.  This 
kind  of  concern  and  devotion  have 
earned  him  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
parishioners  and  neighbors  in  Astoria 
and  all  who  know  of  him. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  Rev- 
erend Poulos  and  tlianking  him  for  his 
most  timely  and  stimulating  opening  cf 
our  session  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
^TIDNIGHT  FRIDAY.  JUNE  7.  1P74. 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14883 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
aious  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  until  midnight  Fii- 
day,  June  7,  1974,  to  file  the  report  on 
H.R.  14883,  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2-year 
period,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nev.' 
Jersey  ? 

There  v^as  no  objection. 


RAMIFICATIONS     OF     DEFEAT     OF 
SUGAR  ACT  EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  BERGLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Sugar  Act  extension  in 
the  House  on  yesterday,  I  am  now  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  diverting  Min- 
nesota-produced sugar  from  the  markets 
of  this  coimtry  to  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada  in  exchange  for  Canadian  crude 
oil  to  supply  Minnesota's  refineries. 

The  House,  by  its  action,  has  agreed  to 
a  global  market  concept  for  sugar  and 
under  this  policy  Canadian  sugar  users 
and  Mimiesota  petroleum  users  could 
both  benefit. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act  enabling  Minne- 
sota's high  quality  sugars  to  be  sold  to 
American  users,  at  prices  mutually  ac- 
ceptable, but  with  the  defeat  of  the  bill 
the  sugar  industry  in  my  State  has  no 
choice  but  to  make  the  best  deal  with 
whomever  possible  and  the  nearby  Ca- 
nadian market  offers  the  best  hope. 

My  colleagues,  I  call  this  to  your  at- 
tention so  when  sugar  goes  over  $2  for  a 
5-poimd  sack,  you  can  explain  the  situa- 
tion to  your  constituents. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12799.  TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  12799 1  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  autliorization  for  appropria- 
tions. a;id  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan.  Zablocki.  Hays,  Frelinghuysen, 
and  Broomfield. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12412,  TO  AMEND  THE  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12412 1  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  provide 
disaster  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction assistance  to  Pakistan.  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Sahelian  Nations  of 
Africa,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
di.sagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki,  Hays.  Fascell,  Fre- 

LINGHUY.SEN,    BROOMFIELD,    aild    DERWIN- 
SKI. 


NOAA  PROPOSAL  WOULD 
SLAUGHTER  DOLPHINS 

'Ivir.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion apparently  intends  to  adopt  regula- 
tions which  I  fear  will  result  in  the 
senseless  slaughter  of  untold  numbers 
of  dolphins  and  otiier  marine  mammals. 

The  public  is  rightfullj-  outraged  in  my 
State  of  Florida,  and  schoolchildren  and 
several  orgaiuzations  have  mounted  pe- 
tition-signing campaigns  in  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  vain  attempt  to  persuade  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  change  its  proposed 
regulations. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed 
regulations  would  allow  commercial  fish- 
ermen, who  claim  that  dolphins  and 
other  marine  mammals  are  endangering 
their  fishing  gear  or  catch,  to  kill  these 
mammals  after  obtaining  a  $5  dollar 
permit  from  the  Government. 

NOAA  claims  each  kill  has  to  be  re- 
ported but  we  realize  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  police  these 
regulations   and   the   result   will  be  a 
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vholesale  slaughter  of  these  i;la 
rine  mammals. 

I   intend   to  introduce  legislkt 
prevent  these  regulations  from 
ing  effective  and  I  ask  my  collepgues 
join  me  and  my  coristituents 
these  dolphins  and  other  mp.rir 
nials  from  slaughter. 


11 


VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL 
BENEFITS 


g!l' 

fo- 


row 


emerger  cy 


•  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was 
mission  to  address  the  House 
uie  and  to  revise  and   extend 
marks.  • 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  President  has  signed 
lation  providing  for  a  30-day 
of  veterans  educational  benefits, 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  other 
s^eek    approval   of   H.R.    12628. 
vwiich  passed  the  House  and  pro 
an  increase  of  13.6  percent  pe 
veterans  educational  benefits  w 
year  extension  of  these  benefits 

With  only  25  days  remaining 
arum  confronted  v.ith  critical 
some  300.000  veterans. 

The  House  on  February  19 
H.R.  12628.  But.  as  of  this  date 
aie  has  failed  to  act.  Certain 
a:e  assisting  on  their  own  vers 
comprehensive       educational 
measure  or  nothing,  it  would 

Our  veterans  cannot  make 
their  future  education  without 
vhat  benefits  or  programs  are 
to  assist  them.  Inaction  of  the 
is  totally  irresponsible  and  we 
that  it  act  now. 
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END  OF  SUGAR  ACT  WOULD!  BRING 
DISASTROUS  CONSEQUEN  CES 


'Mr.  MATSUNAGA  asked 
given  permission  to  address  th 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  anc 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr 
that  this  Hotise  has  dealt  an 
death  blow  to  the  Sugar  Act 
ments  of  1974.  I  would  hke.  just 
record,  to  predict  what  the  cori> 
are  going  to  be. 

First,  the  price  of  sugar  in  thi 
States  will  rise  sharply,  and  t 
i'.  an  consumer  will  have  those  w 
against  the  act  to  thank.  The  ir 
users  will  have  only  themselves 
for  through  their  high-pov.ered 
they  worked  against  the  legisla 
unwittingly  against  their  o\\n  i 

Why  will  the  price  of  sugpr 
Because  by  tolling  the  death  km 
Sugar  Act,  the  House  signalle 
foreign  suppliers  of  sugar  to  th' 
States  that  they  had  better 
sugar  to  the  world  market  v.hi 
cm  get  a  higher  price  than 
country. 

Tlie    SPEAKER.    The    time 
gentleman  from  Hav.  aii  h-dn  expi 
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END  OF  SUGAR  ACT  WOULD!  BRING 
DISASTROUS  CONSEQUE^  CES 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyomir  g  asked 
and  w as  given  permission  to  ad^iess  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  re\1se  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga). 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out the  guaranty  of  a  steady  and  sure 
market,  which  they  would  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  our  foreign  sup- 
pliers will  see  no  profit  in  selling  to  us 
during  periods  when  the  world  market 
brings  a  better  price.  Because  we  import 
as  much  as  45  percent  of  our  national 
needs,  we  will  then  suffer  an  acute  short- 
ape  of  sugar,  and  its  price  will  sky- 
rocket. 

Second,  if  this  situation  is  not  cor- 
rected by  the  Senate  through  an  early 
passage  of  its  own  bill,  which  the  House 
can  hopefully  accept,  the  American 
sugar  industry,  bereft  of  the  protection 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  will  export  itself  to  for- 
eign countries  to  take  advantage  of  their 
abundance  of  cheap  labor.  When  this 
happens,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  lose  their  jobs,  they 
will  have  the  shortsighted  lobbyists  of 
organized  labor,  who  worked  against  the 
bill,  to  thank. 

And  after  this  Nation's  workers,  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  have  suffered  the 
consequences  of  the  defeat  of  the  Sugar 
Act  Amendments  of  1974,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Star-News  and 
other  newspapers  of  their  ilk  can  edito- 
rialize that  they  made  a  grievous  error 
only  because  they  relied  upon  informa- 
tion presented  them  by  Congressmen  who 
were  even  more  grievously  in  eroiT. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
truth  of  his  statement. 


NATIONS  EYES  ON  THE  SENATE 

f  Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  House  of  Representatives  »oted  by 
a  majority  of  over  60  percent  to  instruct 
the  House  conferees  on  the  education 
act  to  retain  the  antibtising  language  of 
the  Esch  amendment.  On  March  26  of 
this  year,  the  House  voted  by  over  67  per- 
cent to  include  that  language  In  the  bill. 

These  votes  by  the  Hou.se  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people  as  indicated  by  the 
mail  we  rece.ive  and  by  the  polls  regard- 
ing the  bu-sing  issue  around  the  Na- 
tion. In  my  own  district,  a  full  93  percent 
of  the  voters  expressed  their  opposition 
to  forced  busing  in  a  poll  I  conducted. 
Nationally,  a  Gallup  poll  conducted  last 
fall  found  that  95  liercent  of  those  polled 
are  oppcsed  to  busing.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  clearly  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon 
the  Senate.  That  body  must  now  also 
follow  the  will  of  the  majority  and  act 
tlirou^h  its  conferees  to  restore  common- 
sen.se  and  reason  to  our  education  policy 
and  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our 


educational  system  by  bringing  an  end 
to  massive  forced  cross-busing  of  our 
children. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12471.  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
552  OF  TITLE  V,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  12471  to 
amend  section  552  of  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
HoLiFiELD,  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 
Moss,  Alexander,  Horton,  Erlenborn 
and  iIcCloskey. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES— SUBPENA 

WITHDRAWN 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Committee  on 
AiTned  Services : 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6, 1974. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Reference  Is  made  to 
the  letter  froir  Chairman  P.  Edward  Hebert 
on  May  30,  1974  enclosing  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  naming  me,  Mr.  H6bert  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hogan,  Jr.,  an  employee  of  the  Houue 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  commanding 
that  we  appear  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June 
6,  1974  and  bring  certain  enumerated  Com- 
mittee documents.  The  subpena  was  issued 
upon  application  of  defendant  Charles  W. 
Colson. 

As  Indicated  in  the  attached  correspond" 
ence  that  subpoena  has  been  withdrawn. 
Sincerely, 

LuciEN  N.  Nedzi, 
C'lairman.    Special    Subcommittee    on 
Intelligence. 

DicKSTEiN,  Shapiro  &  Morin, 
Wa-ihington,  DC,  Jxme  3, 1974. 
Re   VS.  V.  Ehrlichman,  et  al.  Criminal  No. 

74-116. 
Attention:  William  Hogan,  Jr. 
Hon.  P.  Edward  Hebert, 

Chairman,  House  Armed   Seriiccs   Commit- 
tee,    Rayburn     House     Office     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hogan:   Plea.se  be  advised  that 
In  light  of  Mr.  ColBon's  recent  plea  of  guilty 
to  a  one  count   Information   and   the   dls- 
mleiial  of  all  charges  against  him  In  Criminal 
Case  No.  74-116,  wj  are  withdrawing  the  sub- 
pena recently  served  upon  you  and  it  will 
not    be    necessary    for    you    to    respond    on 
June  6th.  If  you  have  any  questioiu,  pleasa 
feel  free  to  call  me  at  the  above  number. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  L.  Adams, 
Couniel  for  Charles  IV.  Colson. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRI.ATION  BILL,  1975 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15155>  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  continue  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Davis  )  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  Evins>. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  15155)  with  Mr. 
IcHORD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  "Mr.  Evins>  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Davis>  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins^. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  you  today  the 
Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment and  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1975. 

This  is  a  significant  bill — an  important 
bill — a  bill  that  touches  the  lives  of  vir- 
tually all  Americans. 

This  bill  represents  a  substantial  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  America — and 
in  the  future  needs  of  our  country. 

This  bill  is  an  investment  that  will  pay 
rich  dividends  in  service  for  our  people 
and  in  economic  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

As  I  shall  point  out  in  more  detail  later, 
this  bill  places  the  highest  priority  on 
tiiose  projects  that  will  bring  more  elec- 
tric power  on  line  at  the  earliest  time 
possible. 

This  bill  represents  a  continuing  re- 
sixjnse  to  the  energy  crisis — and  to  the 
other  critical  demands  for  public  services 
that  today  challenge  this  Nation. 


Now  that  the  energy  crisis  is  a  reality 
rather  than  a  threat,  we  must  move  for- 
ward with  all  possible  speed  to  provide 
the  response  that  this  committee  has 
within  its  capability. 

As  you  know,  provisions  that  normally 
would  be  a  part  of  this  bill  were  placed 
in  one  package — the  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriations 
bill  for  1975 — which  was  passed  in  the 
House  earlier  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today — the  Public  V/orks  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion'; bill — is  to  build  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica— to  strengthen  our  great  counti-y. 

This  bill  provides  appropriations  for 
flood  control,  power  generation,  naviga- 
tion, reclamation,  recreation,  water  sup- 
ply, beach  erosion,  and  shore  protection, 
among  others. 

A  total  of  455  public  works  projects  are 
funded  in  this  bill — for  either  planning 
or  construction. 

This  bill  also  strengthens  the  muscle 
and  sinews  of  America  by  providing  for 
research  and  development  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  defense  and  de- 
fense-related missions — as  well  as  for  the 
continuing  development  of  nuclear  pow- 
er for  peacetime  purposes. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  committee 
has  exercised  its  judgment  and  discre- 
tion after  extensive  hearings  and  study — 
we  are  recommending  funds  to  provide 
for  the  full  planning  and  construction 
capability  for  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

We  are  recommending  a  total  of  29 
new  planning  starts  and  27  new  construc- 
tion starts  in  the  bill — I  recommend  to 
you  the  reading  of  the  report  which  will 
set  out  the  details  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions by  our  committee — cuts  and  reduc- 
tions in  some  instances-and.  where  war- 
ranted in  the  public  interest,  some  in- 
creases and  additions. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  "gen- 
eral mvestigations"  are  shown  on  pages 
16-21  and  the  recommendations  for  con- 
struction items  on  pages  24-40.  "General 
investigations'  recommended  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  on  pages  47- 
49  and  construction  and  rehabilitation 
items  are  on  pages  51-55. 

Earlier  this  year  in  a  special  energy 
research  and  development  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  House  passed  appropria- 
tions totaling  $2,269,828,000  for  various 
phases  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. Of  this  amount  $1,521,760,000  was 
provided  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  other  agencies  funded  in 
this  bill. 

So  this  bill  is  reduced  somewhat  from 
the  amount  that  would  normally  be  con- 
sidered because  of  fimds  included  in  the 
special  energy  research  and  development 
appropriations  bill. 

OVERALL    SV;"M.\RY 

The  total  amoimt  recommended  in  this 
bill  is  $4,475,410,000. 

This  represents  an  increase  of 
$63,159,000    over    the    budget    request. 

Previous  public  works  appropriations 
bills  passed  by  the  House  have  been  tm- 


der  the  budget,  but'this  year  this  bill  has 
exceeded  the  budget  request  because  of 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  need  to  accel- 
erate projects  to  bring  power  on  line  and 
other  benefits. 

There  have  been  some  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions— and  some  increases  and  additions. 
The  committe.'?  has  set  its  own  priorities. 

Essentiplly  the  increase  in  the  con- 
struction budget  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers— .S61. 033.000 — accounts  for  most  r'f 
the  net  increase. 

And  this  net  increase  is  a  further  re- 
sponse, as  I  have  said,  to  the  energy 
crisis  and  increased  power  demands. 

Some  cuts  and  reductions  were  made 
in  the  AEC — including  among  others. 
S9. 800. 000  in  weapons  activities, 
•53.900,000  in  high  energy  physics,  and 
S2C.000.000  in  general  reductions,  unob- 
ligated balance  and  anticipated  slippage. 

The  following  table  provides  a  sum- 
mary of  the  committee  action — showing 
ongoing  studies,  planning  and  construc- 
tion— budgeted  additions  and  additions 
recommended  by  the  committee: 

STUDIES  AND  PROJECTS  FUNDED  IN  THE  FISCAL  YE.AR  !975 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 


Bureau 

Corps  of 

at 

Engi- 

Reclama- 

neers 

tion 

Total 

Ongcing  studies 

Bjogeted  additions     . 
Committee  additions. . 

211 

3 

-29 

37 
2 

+  12 

248 
5 

+41 

Total  studies 

243 

51 

294 

Ongoing  planning  __ 

Bucget  adJiiicns 

Committee  additions . . 

96 

5     ... 
^22 

11 
""+2" 

107 

5 

+24 

Total  planning 

123 

13 

136 

Ongoing  construction  .    . 

Budget  additions 

Committee  additions.. 

258 

7  .... 
+17 

35 

293 

7 
-20 

Total  construction... 

282 

38 

320 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  455  projects 
recommended  in  this  bill,  this  is  cer- 
tainly an  all-America  bill. 

There  are  three  projects  in  the  bill 
that  may  be  con.sidered  somewhat  con- 
troversial. 

The  first  is  tlie  Tock's  Island  project 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  second  is  the  Dickey -Lincoln  proj- 
ect in  Maine. 

And  the  third  is  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  in  Florida. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief   '.•om- 
ment  on  each  of  these  projects. 
tocks  island 

The  Tocks  Island  project  was  author- 
ized in  1962 — 12  years  ago.  Land  acquisi- 
tion has  been  continuing  for  8  years. 
During  tliat  period  approximately  14  000 
acres  have  been  acquired  of  the  25.000 
acres  in  the  project  area  as  initially  ap- 
proved. Costs  have  increased  from  $90^ 
million  at  authorization  to  $95  million 
at  the  initiation  of  planning  fiuiding — 
and  $235  milhon  at  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction fimding — and  now  in  excess  of 
$360  million  as  the  current  cost  estimate. 

Tiie    committee    has    provided    more 
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than  $54  million  lor  tliis  proj 
the   years — and   th3   committee 
bill  is  recommending  $8,490,000 
struction.  an  increase  of  about  S 
lion. 

Tlie  ccmmittee  report  provi 
ever,  that  none  of  these  funds 
expended  for  construe  lien  at  t} 
until  the  Corps  of  Enginecs.  tl 
ware  River  Basin  Commi=..-ion.  ar 
concerned  agencies  develop 
dations  with  respect  to  rcsolv: 
romnental  problems.  These  asren 
directed  to  report  to  Appropriaticfi 
mittces  of  the  Conjrvess  as  soon 
sible  and  within  the  next  12 
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Concerning  the  Dickey-Lincclii 
Lakes  project,  our  old  friend  froir 
as  we  all  know,  this  project  h 
voted  on  six  or  eight  times  in 

Tae  bill  has  con.?istently  pas.^ 
Senate  and  has  failed  to  can-j 
jority  in  the  House. 

However,  the  committee  felt 
cause  of  the  energy  crisis,  then 
an  uigent  need  for  additional 
and  tlie  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
provide  crucial  peaking  power  as 
the  last  potential  sites  for  this 
the  Nation. 

The  inclusion  of  this  project 
Congress  another  opportunity  to 
will  and  pass  on  this  project  in 
the  added  perspective  provided 
energy  crisis. 

The  committee  hp.s  provided 
for  advanced  engineering  and 
work  on  the  project  and  the 
therefore  have  an  opportunity 
its  will  on  the  propo5ed  Dickey- 
School  project  in  Maine. 

CROSS    fl-OEIOA    E  .P.CE    C  ANAl 
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Concerning  the  Cross  Florida 
Canal,  the  ccmmittee  has  written 
gxiage  in  the  Report  indicating 
has  no  objection  to  the  use  of  th 
originally  impounded  by  OMB 
leased  as  a  result  of  court  action 
funds  to  be  used  for  an  environknental 
study  to  gamer  and  marshal  th( 
nent  facts  and  data  concerning 
vironmental  impact  of  this  prefect 
the  area. 

DIS-4STER    BtNErlrs 

Certainly  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  natu 
asters  that  occxured  this  year — in 
the  flooding  of  the  Mississippi  Ri\fer 

The  damages  prevented  in  the 
an  estimated  $15  billion — attest 
essential  imjx)rtance  of  a  continuijig 
gram  of  public  works  in  the 
inteie  t. 

BENZmS    IN    BILL 

This   bill   ve   are   considering 
funds  projects  that  will  provide 
mated  $2,823,890,000  in  further 
Rood  prevention  benefits — flood 
averted  through  projects  funded 
bill. 

Total  annual  benefits  from  j 
included  in  this  bill  are:  $6,355 
including  $920,017,000  in  power 
tion — $1,117,501,000  In  navlgatioi 
fits— $796,590,000  In  additional 
measures  and  $216,240,000  for  w 
ply  benefits,  among  others. 

Let  me  at  this  time  commenc 
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over    the  members  of  our  subcommittee  who 
in   this    have  contributed  to  the  preparation  of 
con-     this  bill — all  have  participated  and  all 
'  2  mil-    have  been  most  helpful. 

This  bill  is  the  refined  product  of  the 
contributions  of  our  entire  subcommit- 
tee— ai^.d  we  bring  you  a  biU  which  I 
tru~t  will  be  speedily  approved. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  thank  all 
mcmbrrs  of  the  committee  for  their  co- 
opi-n-xtion  and  diligent  work  on  this  bill, 
em-i-        I  commend  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas- 
ies  are     sachusetts  (Mr.  Boland>,  the  gentleman 
Com-     from    Mississippi    (Mr.    Whitteni,    the 
as  pos-     gsntleman    from    West    Virginia    <Mr. 
SLACK',  and  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana   <  Mr.    P.-vaSMAN  > ,    the    able    and 
genial    ranking   minority   member,   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  DavisK 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rob- 
isoN ' .  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
( Mr.  Myers  > ,  a  new  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

Ad  tills  point,  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  fine  work 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison>.  who  has 
served  on  the  committee  for  a  number 
of  years  and  will  not  be  with  us  next 
year. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  last  bill  of  this 
subcommittee  in  which  he  will  partici- 
pate as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Robison)  for  his 
gi-eat  abilities — his  signL'icant  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  our  committee — for 
his  genial  and  cooperative  attitude — 
and  for  the  great  record  of  service  he 
has  made  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
development  as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN)  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
on  our  committee,  effective  in  working 
out  compromises,  a  man  of  reasoned  and 
so'ond  judgment,  an  expert  on  environ- 
mental matters — a  concerned  American 
who  has  joined  us  in  striving  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  the  preservation  of 
our  environment  and  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  in 
the  public  interest. 

I  commend  him — I  salute  him — I  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  BOLANT).  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
ave  to        Mr.  EVIN3  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
al  dis-     gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts. 
luding        Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chainnan  of 
Hood —     the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
to  the     the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  his 
pro-     comments  concerning  the  distinguished 
\tional     and  brilliant  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Robison>.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
today     York.  Howard  Robison,  on  this  subcom- 
n  esti-     mittee  for  many  years.  This  is  his  ninth 
annual     term  in  the  Congress, 
lamage        I  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  come 
in  this     to  know  the  gentleman  have  come  to  re- 
spect ium  and  we  have  built  up  a  con- 
siderable admiration  for  him.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has  in- 
dicated, and  as  I  have  learned,  no  Mem- 
sup-     ber  on  any  subcommittee  or  on  any  ap- 
propriations    subcommittee     works     as 
all  of    hard,  pays  as  much  attention,  and  is  as 
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persuasive  a  Member  as  is  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
know  that  his  district  and  the  State  of 
New  York  will  miss  him. 

I  know  the  service  that  he  has  given 
to  that  district  has  been  outstanding, 
and  I  know  that  all  of  us  who  have  come 
to  know  him  in  this  Congress  and  in  past 
Congresses  appreciate  him  as  a  very  dis- 
tinguL-^hed  gentleman  and  truly  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  gentleman  for  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  distingiushed  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi.sh  to 
join  in  this  special  salute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Howard  Robison, 
who  has  performed  such  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  for  so  many  years. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  stature,  and  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  for  the  Nation. 

This  country  needs  Members  like 
Howard  Robigon  in  the  House.  I  regret 
to  see  him  leave,  but  I  know  that  he  cer- 
tainly will  depart  with  a  record  of  which 
he  and  his  family  and  his  constituents 
may  always  be  proud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  also  with  those 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  praising  our  great  col- 
league, our  very  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  . 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  subcommittee  and  also  on 
another  subcommittee.  It  is  always  an 
inspiration  to  see  this  Member  inter- 
rogating witnesses  and  seeking  informa- 
tion in  his  work  on  the  committee.  We  are 
certainly  going  to  miss  the  gentleman. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee, 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    (Mr. 

EVINS  I  . 

He  is  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
Members  in  this  great  body. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  could  ever  get 
this  Member  to  put  any  Item  in  a  bill 
which  he  feels  is  not  justified,  any  Item 
that  did  not  meet  the  proper  criterion. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
performed  distinguished  service  to  his 
district,  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
to  the  Nation  for  many  years.  He  is  an 
able  lender  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  on  the  bill  before  you  today. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  for  his 
comments.  Perhaps,  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison), 
after  hearing  these  remarks,  will  recon- 
sider and  come  back  to  us  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  want  also  to  com- 
mend our  excellent  committee  staff: 
Hunter  Spillan,  George  Urlan,  and  John 
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Plashal.  These  are  able,  helpful  and 
dedicated  men  who  have  drawn  frequent 
commendations  from  many  Members  and 
the  public  generally,  for  their  ability, 
faithfulness  to  duty,  and  their  public 
service. 

Our  committee  conducted  3  months 
of  hearings  on  this  bill. 

The  testimony  fills  eight  volumes  and 
5.546  pages  of  hearings. 

A  total  of  over  2.000  witnesses  ap- 
peared, including  200  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  give  testimony  on  projects  im- 
portant to  their  States  and  to  this  Nation. 

This  bill  has  four  titles — 

Title  I.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; 

Title  II,  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

Title  III,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

Title  IV,  independent  offices — includ- 
ing the  Federal  Power  Commission,  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Water  Resources 
Council,  Alaska  Power  Administration, 
Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
among  others. 

vs.    CORPS    or   ENGINEERS 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  overall,  the 
committee  recommends  $1,695,052,000 
which  is  $68,687,000  less  than  the  new 
obligational  authority  provided  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

Our  recommendation  is  $78,852,000 
over  the  budget  request. 

The  committee  recommends  $61,542,- 
000  for  general  investigations  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— $988,533,000  for 
construction— $440,877,000  for  general 
operation  and  maintenance — and  $150 
million  for  flood  control  measures  for  the 
Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  the  total 
budget  request  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  construction— $927,500,000 — is  less 
than  $50  million  over  the  budget  request 
in  1965—10  years  ago — although  con- 
struction costs  have  doubled  during  that 
period  of  time. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  realistic, 
hardrock  budget  based  on  national  needs 
and  priorities. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  committee  is  recommending  $1,746,- 
415,000. 

This  is  $57,973,000  less  than  the  budget 
request. 

We  are  recommending  $1,428,760,000 
for  operating  expenses — a  decrease  of 
$32,873,000  from  the  budget  request. 

We  are  recommending  $317,655,000  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment — which  is 
$25,100,000  less  than  the  budget  request. 

Some  cuts  and  reductions  have  been 
made  in  both  areas — operations  and 
plant  and  capital  equipment — but  ade- 
quate funding  is  recommended  to  con- 
tinue vital  and  important  AEC  programs 
and  projects. 

BUREAU    OF    reclamation 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $463,672,000,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  estimate  by  $37,567,000. 


A  major  part  of  this  increase  stems 
from  the  committee's  recommendation 
that  funds  be  provided  for  the  full  ca- 
pability of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  hydroelectric  power  projects. 

It  is  the  view  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  should 
move  forward  to  accelerate  development 
of  this  clean  power  source  to  help  ease 
the  energy  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

APPALACHIAN    REGIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

The  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  are  con- 
tinuing to  have  a  positive  and  beneficial 
impact  in  the  13-State  Appalachian  re- 
gion. 

The  committee  is  recommending  $293.- 
500,000  for  the  Commission,  which  is  the 
budget  request. 

The  largest  single  appropriation  for 
the  Commission  is  $160  million  for  high- 
way construction. 

The  committee  has  approved  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  area  development  program 
activity  as  authorized  by  Congress  and 
which  includes  four  programs  previously 
funded  separately — health  demonstra- 
tion, mine  area  restoration,  vocational 
education  and  supplemental  grants. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  basic  proce- 
dure under  the  act — individual  project 
recommendations  requu-ed  from  the  re- 
spective states  and  individual  project  ap- 
proval required  from  the  Commission  in 
Washington. 

FEDERAL    POWER    COMMISSION 

The  committee  is  recommending  $32.- 
100,000  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, which  represents  a  slight  decrease^ 
$293,000 — from  the  budget  request. 

Our  recommendation  is  $3,600,000  over 
the  current  year  level. 

Tne  Federal  Power  Commission  ad- 
ministers the  several  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  performs  other  work  related  to 
both  Federal  and  private  electric  power 
development  and  associated  natural  re- 
sources. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $77,400,000  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — an  increase 
of  $2,800,000  over  the  budget  request. 

Most  of  the  increase  is  to  accelerate 
development  of  the  Bear  Creek  multi- 
purpose water  control  system  project, 
which  has  experienced  substantial  cost 
increases  due  to  prolonged  construction 
delays. 

Appropriations  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  are  limited  to  the  water 
resources  development  program  and  re- 
lated activities  normally  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

All  TVA  power  projects  begun  since 
the  mid-fifties  have  been  financed  from 
electric  power  revenues  tnrough  the  sale 
of  bonds  and  notes  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1959. 

This  committee  through  the  years  has 
been  a  staunch  advocate  for  and  sup- 
porter of  TVA  and  has  noted  with  pride 
the  many  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  agency  in  preventing 
flood  damage,  promoting  navigation, 
producing   electric   power,   creating   re- 


forestation, encouraging  industrial  de- 
velopment and  generally  improving  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned, however,  over  the  continuiiig  pat- 
tern of  escalating  power  rate  increases 
by  TVA — six  increases  in  7  years — which, 
if  continued,  may  cause  TVA  to  lose  its 
image  as  a  low-cost  power  yardstick  lor 
the  Nation. 

WATER    RESOtTRCES    COUNCIL 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  are  also 
recommending  $9,775,000  for  the  work  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council — an  in- 
crease of  $2,910,000  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  committee  expres.sed  some  concern 
over  the  priorities  followed  by  the  Water 
Resources  Council  in  its  mission. 

The  Congress  established  the  Council 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  water  re- 
source development — it  is  recommend 
Uiat  the  Council  reorder  its  priorities 
and  return  to  its  mission  as  mandated  by 
the  Congress. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  net  increase  in  this  bill — 
863,159,000 — is  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  of  accelerating  a  response  to 
the  energy  crisis. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  com.- 
mittee  has  recommended  funding  for 
the  full  capability  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
hydroelectric  power  projects. 

We  all  recognize  that  it  is  vital  and  im- 
portant— and  urgent — that  all  possible 
power  be  brought  on  line  at  the  earliest 
time  possible. 

This  is  a  good  bill — an  important  bill — 
one  of  the  most  important  appropria- 
tions bills  the  House  will  consider  this 
year — especially  in  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  providing  additional  generating 
units  to  provide  more  electric  power — 
and  clean  electric  power  for  tliis  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  for  Americans. 

This  is  a  bill  for  growth  and  progress. 

This  bill  is  a  builder  for  the  future — a 
source  of  internal  strength — and  an  in- 
dicator of  the  determination  of  this 
Congress  to  meet  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  power  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding population. 

I  urge  prompt  approval  of  this  vital 
appropriations  bill  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself   10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  indeed 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  cur 
subcommittee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  as  well 
as  some  of  our  other  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  this  is  the  last  time,  apparently, 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  is  to  ^.iiare 
with  us  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
tliis  bill  to  tlie  floor. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  this  subcom- 
mittee for  the  past  10  years.  He  has 
been  a  dedicated  member,  a  well  in- 
formed member,  a  man  of  good  judg- 
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ment.  and  a  man  of  great 

for  the  wishes  of  his  colleague: 

body. 

Therefore  I  certainly  would 
occasion  pass  without  adding 
of  deep  respect  and  deep  persona  I 
ship  for  our  colleague  from  N 
who  has  served  us  so  well 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  subs 
pbove  the  budget,  and  this  alw 
me  uncomiortable.  Wiih  respec ; 
Atomic  Energj'  Commission,  th« 
mer.dation  of  the  subcommittei 
was  concurred  in  by  the  full 
represents  a  $58  million  reducti4n 
the  budget. 

But    this    is    $137    million 
amount  that  was  appropriated  1 
This  increase  reflects  the  effort 
committee  as  well  as  the  Memheifc 
body  to  accelerate  our  efforts  in 
gy  field  and  to  cut  the  time 
initiating  decision  that  is  made 
spect  to  a  new  nuclear  plant 
time  that  useful  power  can  be 
line.  It  also  reflects,  too.  an 
capitalize  on  some  of  the 
possibilities   in   other   areas   foi 
the  Atomic  Energj-  Commissior 
sponsible. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Reclp.mation 
Corps  of  Engineers  this  bill  is 
budget  in  all  categories,  surveys 
ve-^tigations.  planning,  and  c 

There  are  more  additions  to  thi 
el  in  this  area  than  the  total 
would  indicate  because  we  hav 
general  slippages,  anticipated  del 
can->  overs  to  account  for  an 
board  and  general  $90  million 

I  am  afraid  that  this  bill  dec 
sent  too  widespread  a  program 
cient  management  by  these  cons 
agencies. 

This  increase  overall  is 
by  two  things.  One  of  them  is 
with  which  I  heartily  agree,  anc 
to   proceed    with   the   ongoing 
producing  hydro  projects  to  the 
the     capacity     of     the 
agencies. 

With  respect  to  other  ongoirjg 
ects.  there  has  been  an  increar^ 
ing  for  individual  projects  in 
keep  them  moving.  We  have  for 
years,  now,  had  a  large  number 
ects  in  this  bill  that  have  been 
quately  funded.  There  has  been 
of  spreadout.  in  other  words,  to 
manj-  projects  going  as  you  can, 
a  failure  to  fimd  them  at  a  realistic 
for  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
the  effects  of  skyrocketing 
costs.  In  some  projects,  for 
are  ongoing,  we  could  pinpont 
some  of  them  that  the  amotmt 
ing  in  particular  years  has  not 
up  with  the  overall  increase  of 
of  the  project  because  of  gener 
tion  and  general  increases  in 
tion  costs. 

But  the  part  of  the  spreadout 
bill  that  does  concern  me  is 
number,   budgeted   and 
new  studies,  surveys,  and 
29  new  planning  starts,  27  new 
tion  starts,  and  this  concerns 
onij'  for  this  year  but  the  forec 
liferation  of  spending  and  the 
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ation   of  people  in  the  immediate  out 
years. 

This  increase  in  the  overall  budget  sit- 
uation now  and  in  the  years  ahead  has 
to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee have  been  here  for  a  long  time. 

There  i.>  a  realistic  recognition  that 
we  must  react  in  general  terms  to  the 
wishes  of  our  colleagues.  It  is  obvious  this 
year  trrm  the  usual  restraining  influence 
cf  tiie  budget  has  not  applied.  We  have 
hco.rd.  since  this  bill  w?.s  brought  to  the 
full  committee  and  the  results  of  the 
markup  have  been  published,  no  com- 
ments that  we  have  provided  too  much. 
Rather,  there  has  been  a  professed  lack 
of  understanding  as  to  why  specific  proj- 
ects have  not  been  included,  some  that 
have  been  recently  authorized  and  on 
which  we  obviously  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing. 

I  hope  that  this  could  have  been  a  more 
co-Tipact  bill,  but  in  the  overall  I  believe 
it  does  reflect  the  needs  of  our  coimtry 
and  it  does  reflect  the  general  atmos- 
phere and  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
rii^'diiig.    -       . 

I  have  read  \\ith  interest  not  all,  but 
some  of  the  hearings  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  I  was  interested,  among  other  things, 
in  the  increased  costs  of  the  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi  River  into  the  gulf,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  statement  of  the 
increased  costs  of  that  project.  I  believe 
there  is  some  $14  million  in  the  bill  for 
that  purpose.  This  is  just  one  item,  but 
this  one  sticks  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  really 
qiiite  typical.  I  might  add. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  there 
is  no  diminution  in  the  demands  of  the 
administration,  nor  the  readiness,  appar- 
ently, of  the  committees  In  Congress 
responsible  for  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  foreign  aid.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  millions  to  clean 
up  the  Suez  Canal.  It  spends  billions  on 
other  foreign  aid  while  delaying  neces- 
sary projects  here  at  home.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress,  when  we  get  aroimd  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  grows  and  grows 
and  grows — larger  this  year  than  it  was 
a  year  ago — will  give  some  consideration 
to  the  outflow  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
to  foreign  countries  while  denying  funds 
for  justified  domestic  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  Is  assiduous 
in  his  research  on  these  matters,  will 
make  his  comments  on  that  matter  when 
the  bill,  which,  of  course.  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  different  subcommittee,  does 
come  before  us  sometime  later  this  year. 
I  should  like  to  clo.se  just  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman,  if  I 


might,  page  47  of  oiu-  report.  While  I 
recognize  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  correct  the  printed  version  of  the  re- 
port, on  the  third  line  of  the  third  para- 
graph there  appears  near  the  end  the 
phar.>e  'in  addition  to."  This,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  a  printing  error,  ana 
that  the  intent  of  the  report  was  to  say 
'incidental  to,"  I  should  like  to  make  that 
bit  of  legislative  history  so  that  it  will  be 
considered  binding  upon  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  accordance  with  this  cor- 
rection rather  than  in  accordance  with 
the  printed  text  of  the  report. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
cf  H  R.  15155,  the  appropriations  bill 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
development  and  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Commission  for  1975.  I  certainly  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  fel- 
low colleague  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
EviNs  >  for  his  leadership  and  hard  work 
on  this  appropriations  measure.  There 
was  an  incredible  amount  of  work  here 
and  the  committee  has  done  a  great  job. 

We  recognize  the  potential  in  water- 
way projects  for  additional  electrical 
power,  while  nuclear  energy  plants  In  the 
future  will  provide  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  power  for  the  needs  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
level  of  funding  in  this  bill.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  scarcity  of  our  fossil  fuel 
resources,  we  must  turn  to  alternative 
fuel  sources.  The  long  leadtimes  Involved 
in  nuclear  research  and  construction 
means  we  need  adequate,  continuing 
funding  levels. 

The  committee  bill  recommends  ap- 
propriations of  $1,428,760,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  over  the  1974  budget 
of  $512,382,000. 

When  we  were  considering  the  1974 
budget  requests  for  energy  development 
last  year,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern about  an  approaching  energy  crisis. 
During  the  debate  on  last  year's  public 
works  and  AEC  appropriation  bill,  this 
concern  was  expressed  by  many  of  m 
here.  Our  concerns  were  well  founded. 
We  now  have  seen  what  a  shortage  of 
energy  can  do  to  our  country  and  our 
economy.  We  must  now  move  ahead  in 
developing  the  energy  sources  our  coim- 
try needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  provision  for  an 
increase  in  payments  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes  to  Roane  and  Anderson  Counties 
in  Tennessee.  The  AEC  has  determined 
the  additional  payments  to  the  county 
governmenti.  are  justified  in  view  of  the 
special  financial  burdens  related  to  the 
Commission's  operations  at  the  Oak 
Ridge  complex. 

We  need  this  appropriation  measure. 
Our  country  needs  this  bill.  It  is  vital  to 
our  Nation's  economy  and  to  the  well- 
\>eing  of  our  citizens  to  bring  power  on 
line  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 
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Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Public  Works 
appropriation  measure  before  us  today 
are  two  items  of  importance  to  North 
Carolina's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  first  is  the  Reddies  River  Lake 
project  for  which  a  budget  request  was 
made  in  the  amount  of  $140,000.  How- 
ever, after  the  initial  request  was  sent  to 
Congress  the  Corps  of  Engineers  advised 
me  that  it  had  revised  the  fiscal  year  1975 
capability  for  this  project  and  could  use 
an  additional  $20,000. 

I  wrote  to  Chairman  Joe  L.  Evins  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works-AEC  and  the  Honorable 
Glenn  Davis,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  asking  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  provide  this  $20,000. 

As  you  know  from  studying  the  bill, 
this  project  has  been  funded  with  $160.- 

000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  want  to 
thank  both  Chairman  Evins  and  Mr. 
Davis  for  their  consideration  and  other 
members  of  both  the  subcommittee  and 
full  conunlttee  because  the  citizens  of  my 
district  will  benefit  from  this  additional 
money  and  early  completion  of  the 
Reddies  River  Lake  project. 

On  March  7.  1974,  the  President  signed 
Into  law  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  which  was  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress and  included  another  project  vital 
to  my  district  known  as  the  Roaring 
River. 

Because  this  was  after  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  had  been  prepared  by  the 
executive  branch  and  sent  to  Congress, 

1  inquired  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
determine  if  they  could  initiate  this  proj- 
ect in  fiscal  year  1975  if  an  appropriation 
were  made  available  and,  if  so,  what 
their  capability  would  be.  They  advised 
that  $100,000  would  begin  phase  I  stage 
of  advance  engineering  and  design. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Evins  and  Mr.  Davis  asking 
consideration  of  $100,000  to  begin  tlie 
Roaring  River  project.  As  you  note  in 
this  bill,  the  committee  has  included  such 
an  appropriation. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  these  two 
North  Carolina  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict projects  remain  at  the  committee 
appropriation  level,  and  that  they  be  en- 
acted. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  would  like  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  my  district  con- 
cerned with  the  Reddies  River  Lake  and 
Roaring  River  projects  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  subcommittee  for  their 
assistance. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  special  thanks  of 
the  House  should  go  to  the  chaiiman, 
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Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  all  the  other  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works-Atomic  Energy  CtMxmiission  for 
their  work  on  the  bill  before  us. 

On  April  9,  the  House  i>assed  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill.  The  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  first  regular  appropriation 
bill  for  1975  for  the  executive  branch  to 
be  before  the  House,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  members  of  the  Public  Works-AEC 
Subcommittee  that  they  have  labored  so 
steadfastly  and  diligently  to  present  their 
bill  to  the  House  at  this  date. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Chairman 
Evins  and  his  subcommittee  for  cooper- 
ating so  magnificently  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill.  Not  only  has  their 
regular  workload  been  extremely  heavy, 
but  this  subcommittee  also  had  a  major 
part  in  the  special  energy  research  and 
development  appropriations  bill  which 
the  House  passed  on  April  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  is 
crucial  to  the  energy  and  water  resources 
development  of  the  Naticm.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  in  Congress  has  la- 
bored longer  and  harder  to  see  that  our 
Nation's  water  resources  are  properly  de- 
veloped and  controlled  than  has  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  EviNS. 

I  personally  congratulate  Mr.  Evins  on 
the  work  he  has  done  in  bringing  before 
the  House  the  excellent  bUl  that  he  has. 

I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

I  believe  the  House  will  approve  the 
action  which  has  been  taken. 

THIBTUTTH    AKNIVERSAKT    OF    TBX    ELECTION    Or 
JOHN    ROONET    TO    CONGBESS 

I  rise  at  this  moment  not  to  discuss  the 
bill  but  to  call  attention  to  a  very  nota- 
ble event.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  marks 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
John  Roonky,  of  New  York,  to  Congress. 
He  was  elected  in  a  special  election  on 
June  6,  1944.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  a  moment  and  celebrate  this  spe- 
cial event. 

Few  men  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  have  served  in  the  Congress  with 
the  distinction  of  John  Rooney.  He  is  a 
very  unique  individual  with  exceptional 
legislative  skill.  Among  subcommittee 
chairmen  he  does  not  have  a  peer.  In 
handling  legislation  on  the  floor  he  is 
supurb. 

Since  1947  he  has  sei-ved  as  either 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  and  has  given  sub- 
stantial leadership  and  guidance  to  these 
areas  of  Government.  He  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  since  1953. 

In  all  of  these  activities  John  Rooney 
has  been  a  stalwart  and  tenacious 
watchdog  of  the  people's  money,  alwaj's 
fighting  against  waste  and  foolishness 
but  always  seeking  to  pix)vide  for  the  real 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

John  Rooney  knows  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  hard  work  and  he  has 
always  labored  diligently  in  the  commit- 
tee and  otherwise.  And  I  point  out  that 
no  request  for  funds  has  ever  been  too 
small  to  escape  his  attention.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  insure  a  better  ad- 


ministration of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  John  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  seek  reelec- 
tion after  15  full  consecutive  terms  in  the- 
House.  We  shall  certainly  miss  John 
Rooney.  He  is  among  the  last  of  the 
unique  breed  of  Americans  in  Congress 
who  come  from  and  imderstand  the  im- 
migrant tradition  and  concept  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  on  this  day  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  his  having  been  elected  to 
Congress,  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  a  salute  to  a  man  who  has 
served  his  Nation  so  exceptionally  well. 
When  we  return  to  the  House  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  congratu- 
late him  on  taking  time  today  to  com- 
ment on  the  outstanding  service  in  the 
House  of  a  great  American  and  dear 
friend.  John  Rooney.  It  is  particulsu-ly 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  pause 
to  do  this  during  the  consideration  of  a 
bill  from  the  great  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, for  few  Members  have  served 
that  committee  and  the  House  as  well 
and  as  faithfully  and  with  as  much  ded- 
ication and  tireless  effort  as  has  John 
Rooney. 

Thirty  years  ago  today,  two  great 
events  occurred.  On  the  surface,  seem- 
ingly unrelated,  yet  both  of  great  signifi- 
cance. It  was  on  this  day,  June  6,  1944, 
that  thousands  of  courageous  American 
patriots  landed  on  the  shores  of  Nor- 
mandy in  one  of  our  cotmtrj''s  proudest 
moments. 

Also,  on  that  date  30  years  ago  another 
courageous  patriot,  John  Rooney,  was 
first  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  His  great  love  for  this 
coimtry  and  its  institutions  has  guided 
him  into  a  long  and  productive  career. 
Just  as  the  success  of  the  Normandy 
Invasion  established  the  role  this  coun- 
try would  play  in  world  affairs,  John 
Rooney's  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  assured  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  represents  this 
Nation  around  the  world,  would  be  a 
strong,  \igorous,  effective  representative 
of  this  Nation's  interests. 

John  Roonky  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  great  watchdogs  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  bills  from  his 
committee  have  always  been  sound,  fair 
and  void  of  frivolous  or  unwarranted 
expenditures.  To  watch  John  Rooney 
handle  his  appropriation  bill  on  the  fioor 
is  to  have  a  lesson  in  debate  and  parlia- 
ment arj'  procedure.  After  watching  him 
year  after  year  vigorouslj'  defend  his  bill 
few  can  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  capable  prosecutors  in  the  history 
of  Kings  County. 

Born  of  inunigrant  parents  in  one  of 
the  most  ethnically  diversified  areas  in 
the  country.  John  Roonky  has  lived  with 
the  problems  of  Immigrants  and  the  pov- 
erty stricken.  He  has  known  firsthand 
the  plight  of  the  people  and  he  has  cou- 
rageously-,    tirelessly     and     ceaselessly 
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worked  and  fought  for  the 
district  during  his  long 
House.  When  he  returns  to 
Brooklyn  next  January,  Johi 
with  him  in  his  heart  the 
comes  from  knowing  that 
his  very  best  for  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  m(an 
of  courage  but  a  man  with  a 
When  God  made  him.  he  brokp 
There  have  been  many  great 
House;    there  has  been  only 
RooNEY.  He  is  my  friend. 
As  he  returns  to  his  nativ^ 

to     a     well-earned     

RooNEY  will  go  with  our  deer 
respect,  with  our  admiration 
of  all,  with  our  love.  We  hopi  f 
back  to  see  us  often.  We  wil 
sorely  in  the  proceedings  of 
Chamber. 

Mr.   ADDABBO.   Mr.   Chai 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Addabbo 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairn^a 
half  of  the  New  York  delega 
the    chairman    of    the 
Committee,  the  gentleman 
<Mr.  Mahon),  for  his  kind  w_ 
half  of  our  colleague  from  New 
Rodney  )  and  for  taking  this 
tol  his  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  John  RooneIy 
here  in  the  House  and  back 
beloved  Brooklyn  has  been  as 
mult  and  accomplishments  as 
which  he  first  came  to  this 
Day  1944,  continuing  great 
ice  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  various  ofBclal 
ties. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the 
gave  me  when  I  joined  him 
propriations  Committee,  and 
him  as  chairman  of  the  New 
gressional  patronage  when  he 
wished  to  serve. 

Today  marks  the  30th 
the     day     when     Congressman 
Rooney  of  New  York  was 
Member  of  the  House. 

During  that  period,  Mr 
played  a  vital  role  in  many 
mentous  issues  that  have  facei 
tion.  He  has  always  conducted 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the 
can  be  said  with  no  hesitatioi 
has  always  placed  the  interests 
country  above  partisanship  or 
desires. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Rooney 
his  decision  to  retire  at  the 
term.  As  dean  of  the  New  Yorl; 
sional  delegation,  he  has  been 
aU  of  us  who  have  come  to 
Not  only  has  he  been  a  good  _ 
a  wise  counsel,  he  has  demons 
qualities  to  each  of  us  that 
political  institution  in  his  native 
lyn. 

The  people  of  New  York 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
ice  in  this  House.  All  of  us 
served  with  him  are  sorry 
go,  though  we  wish  him  well 
to  come. 

He  has  fought  gallantly 
illness  in  recent  years;  he 
been  hospitalized  six  times 
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Pfople  of  his  year  alone.  We  wish  only  the  best  for 

in  the  Congressman  Rooney  and  Mrs.  Rooney 

lis  beloved  in  their  well-deserved  retirement, 

can  carry  Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    Mr. 

which  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

has  done  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 

his  city,  the    gentleman    from    New    York    iMr. 

ROBISON)  . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations yielding. 

We,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from 
New  York,  are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for 
having  brought  this  date  to  our  atten- 
tion.We  are  all  justly  and  properly  proud 
of  the  long  record  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice of  the  gentlefrom  New  York,  Mr.  John 
Rooney,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  him 
well  in  the  years  ahead.  Not  often  do 
dedicated  public  servants  of  his  sort  come 
along — with  his  willingess  to  submerge 
himself  in  the  work  of  his  committees — 
and  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  I  know,  by 
those  .vho  have  been  associated  with  him. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Davis  » . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I,  too,  want  to  join  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distingiushed  chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Cederberg, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  has  so  ably  chaired 
for  so  many  years,  may  insert  his  com- 
ments relating  to  his  esteem  for  Mr. 
Rooney  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  so  much  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman's  remarks  concern- 
ing our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  John  Rooney.  Having  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  John  Rooney,  for  10 
years  as  a  member  of  his  subcommittee,  I 
not  only  join  with  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon )  in 
respect  for  one  of  the  most  able  Congress- 
men to  ever  sit  in  this  House,  but  it  is 
also  fitting  to  point  out  that  we  hold  a 
love  for  the  warm  human  decency  that  he 
has  displayed  during  his  entire  lifetime, 
particularly  during  his  career  in  the 
House.  We  are  going  to  miss  him  in  his 
retirement.  It  has  been  a  privilege  and 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  worked  with 
him. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume  to   the   distinguished   gentleman 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Whitten)  . 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
■e  him  a     to  join  in  the  statements  that  have  been 
ong  serv-     made  here  about  the  fine  job  that  has 
vho  have    been  done  by  our  chairman,  the  gentle- 
see  him     man  from  Termessee  <Mr.  Evins),  and 
the  years     the  members  of  this  subcommittee.  It  is 
a  real  pleasure  to  be  on  this  subcom- 
serious     mittee   where  we   are  working  toward 
in  fact     protecting  and  developing  our  own  coun- 
the  last     try  and  particularly  imder  the  leadership 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
EviNs>  and  the  very  fine  staff  he  has. 
I  join,  too,  in  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  about  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Roei- 
soN  I ,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  for  many  years,  a  person  of 
high  character  and  r?al  ability  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  appropriate 
thing  for  the  good  of  his  district,  his 
State  and  his  Nation.  Truly,  we  shall 
miss  him  as  he  retires  and  we  wish  him 
many  active  years,  which  I  am  sure  he 
will  have  in  the  succeeding  years. 

Then  I  come  to  the  other  statements 
that  have  been  made  here  with  regard  to 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Hon.  John  Rooney.  It  has 
been  said  that  one  of  the  weaknesses 
we  have  as  a  legislative  body  sometimes 
is  that  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  come  before  us  well  prepared, 
when  the  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
the  job  of  developing  the  record  and 
eliciting  the  facts  and  making  them 
available  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress does  not  always  have  all  that  we 
would  like  to  have  to  handle  our  side 
of  the  argiunent.  That  is  true,  perhaps, 
in  some  cases;  but  it  has  never  been  true 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
John  Rooney.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  ,  among  other  things, 
is  not  only  an  able  Congressman,  but 
behind  that  he  is  a  very,  very  able  lawyer. 
It  is  a  real  treat,  not  only  to  watch 
him,  to  listen  to  him,  but  to  read  the 
record  of  his  hearings,  because  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  John 
Rooney,  has  never  been  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, whoever  the  witness  might  have 
been  on  the  other  side. 

I  say  as  the  annals  of  history  £ire  writ- 
ten about  the  years  that  th«j  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  John  Rooney,  has 
been  here  as  our  colleague  and  friend, 
that  his  contribution  will  always  stand 
as  a  mark  toward  which  new  Members  of 
Congress  may  work  and  as  the  absolute 
tops  in  what  a  good  Congressman  can  do 
for  his  country. 

To  John,  we  wish  the  very  best.  We 
hate  to  see  him  come  to  the  point  of 
retirement,  but  he  leaves  a  monument 
here  to  work  well  done  by  a  man  of  high 
character,  of  great  ability,  one  who  has 
left  a  mark  that  future  Members  may 
well  try  to  emulate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  recently  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  providing  $100,000,- 
000  in  emergency  flood  control  funds  and 
$20,000,000  for  emergency  work  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  I  offered  these 
provisions  to  repair  the  flood  damage 
that  has  occurred  In  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley  since  1972.  With  the 
rains  and  floods  continuing  these  funds 
become  more  important  as  the  Corps 
oi  Engineers  attempts  to  repair  the  phys- 
ical damages,  though  the  losses  to  the 
people  have  proven  to  be  tremendous. 
Today  we  bring  you  the  regular  appro- 
priationo  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
which  begins  July  1, 1974. 

I  enjoy  serving  with  all  my  colleagues, 
each  of  whom  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions, particularly  Chairman  Joe  Evins, 
an  outstanding  chairman,  and  all  others 
on   the  Committee   on   Appropriations, 
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where  I  am  ranking  majority  member. 
This  position  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  interests,  not  only  of  my  dis- 
trict, but  of  the  entire  Nation.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  many  times,  we  must  look 
after  our  own  counti-y.  develop  our  own 
natural  resources,  if  you  please,  for  all 
the  rest  is  dependent  upon  the  land.  I 
loiow  we  bring  you  a  good  bill. 

Perhaps  this  bill  is  best  described  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  our  report: 

The  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power 
Development  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1975  Is  an  Important 
bill — a  bill  that  touches  the  lives  of  vlrttially 
all  Americans.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
build  a  stronger  America.  It  represents  a 
substantial  Investment  In  the  future  of  our 
country.  This  Investment  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends in  services  for  our  people  and  in  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Nation. 

Since  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out 
the  projects  included  on  a  national  basis, 
I  shall  limit  my  self  to  those  items  which 
are  of  vital  interest  to  my  area.  I  quote: 

YAZOO  BASIN 

Upper  Auxiliary  Channels. — This  project, 
an  essential  part  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946,  has  been  delayed  for  numerous  assigned 
reasons.  The  project  must  be  begun  and  com- 
pleted since  It  Is  essential  to  the  overall  flood 
control  plan. 

Tl^.e  Committee  therefore  directs  that.  If, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  sub- 
stantial agreement  Is  not  reached  by  July  1, 
1974,  the  Corps  shall  proceed  with  location, 
planning,  land  acquisition  and  construction 
as  It  may  determine,  provided,  however,  that 
any  plan  shall  provide  not  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  relief  to  the  upper  Delta  and  pro- 
vided in  the  original  plan  (Plan  A)  and  pro- 
vided further  that  no  gate,  lock  or  other 
obstruction  to  retard  the  flow  of  water  gen- 
erally southward,  shall  be  planned  or  built. 

Tallahatchie  Covinty  Road.  Mi.sslsslp-jl.— 
Within  the  funds  available  for  the  Yazoo 
Basin,  $50,000  shall  be  available  for  necessary 
reconstruction  of  the  Tallahatchie  County 
Road  along  Phillips  Cut-off,  made  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  so  as  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriate grade  to  prevent  further  flooding 
until  the  Flood  Control  Plan  for  the  upper 
Yazoo  Basin  Is  completed. 

Streambank  Erosion  Control  Evaluation 
and  Demonstration. — The  Committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $2,000,000  to  Initiate  works 
In  the  delta  and  hill  areas  of  the  Yazoo  River 
Basin  generally  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
his  report  dated  September  23,  1972 — as  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  93-251,  88  Stat.  22,  pro- 
viding for  demonstration  projects. 

Yazoo  Navigation. — $500,000  Is  recommend- 
ed to  prepare  plans  for  raising  the  Belzonl 
Bridge.  Plans  for  the  Shepardstown  Bridge 
have  been  deferred  since  action  Is  still  pend- 
ing to  authorize  such  planning. 

Ascalmore,  Tippo  and  Opossum  Bayou, 
Mississippi. — A  total  of  $2,350,000  is  included 
In  the  bill  for  completing  plans  and  for  con- 
struction on  Aacaltnore,  Tippo  and  Opossum 
Bayous. 

Recreation. — Tlie  Corps  should  develop  the 
necessary  recreation  facilities  at  Clear  Creek, 
Sardis  Reservoir,  with  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi Park  Service,  Including  a  boat  ramp, 
and  provide  also  for  a  boat  ramp  on  the 
Southeast  side  of  Enid  Reservoir. 

Th(?  committee  provided  in  the  bill  the 
following  language  to  continue  the  ex- 
peiiment  on  North  and  South  Tillatoba 
and  Hunter  Creeks  in  Tallahatchie 
Coimty : 

Provided.  That  not  less  than  $250,000  shall 
be  available  far  bank  stabilization  measures 


as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
be  advisable  for  control  of  bank  erosion  of 
streams  In  the  Yazoo  Basin,  including  the 
foothill  area,  and  where  necessary  such  meas- 
ures shall  complement  similar  works  planned 
and  constructed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  be  limited  to  the  areas  of  respon- 
sibllty  mutually  agreeable  to  the  District 
Engineer  and  the  State  Conservationist. 

This  will  help  greatly  in  supporting  the 
hill-delta  project  which  I  introduced  and 
got  included  in  the  omnibus  bill.  In  this 
bill  we  provide  $2,000,000  to  be  used  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  soil  in  the 
creek  bottoms  of  the  hills  from  washing 
av.ay  into  the  delta,  filling  up  the  streams 
from  Yzzoo  City  to  Memphis,  thereby 
causing  delta  flooding. 

RESEHVOmS 

Recreation  was  not  included  in  the 
original  construction  funds  for  Arka- 
butla,  Enid,  Sardis,  and  Grenada  Reser- 
voirs. However,  since  this  activity  is  an 
economic  asset  to  the  area,  $1,445,000 
was  provided  for  further  recreation  de- 
velopment of  the  four  reservoirs. 

The  committee  explored  fully  to  see  if 
there  was  any  authority  to  provide  Fed- 
eral rid  for  the  construction  of  bridges 
in  Tate  County  from  Senatobia  to  Arka- 
butla,  and  a  crossing  from  Oxford  to 
Harniontown  in  Lafayette  County,  but 
VvC  found  such  an  authority  does  not  ex- 
ist. In  both  cases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  for  road  damages  years  ago, 
and  the  counties  executed  a  complete 
release. 

As  a  part  of  the  Tate  County  settle- 
ment for  road  damages,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment granted  an  easement  to  the 
County  for  a  public  road  which  was  sub- 
ject to.  among  other  provisions,  the  fol- 
lowing in  1949: 

Article  5.  Inspection — The  County  shall 
have  the  right  to  Inspect  the  work  per- 
formed hereunder  by  the  Government  at 
any  time  during  Its  progress.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  work,  the  parties  shall  make  a 
Joint  inspection  thereof  beginning  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, such  time  to  be  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  30  days  after  the  road  Is  com- 
pleted. If  the  road  Is  found  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  complete^  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  therefor.  It  shall 
Ije  accepted  by  the  County  and  all  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  with  respect  there- 
to shall  cease. 

The  easement  was  again  granted  in 
1954,  subject  to  the  following  provisions 
and  conditions: 

1.  That  the  construction,  use,  and  main- 
tenance of  said  road.  Including  culverts 
and  other  drainage  facilities,  shall  be  per- 
formed without  cost  or  expense  to  the 
Grantor,  except  as  provided  In  aforesaid  Con- 
tract No.  DA-22-052-eng-24.  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  officer  having  Immediate  jurisdiction 
over  said  premises. 

2.  That  the  Grantor,  U.S.  Government, 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and/or  repairs  to  said  road,  but  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Grantee,  Tate  County,  to 
maintain  said  road  and  ail  improvements, 
structures,  and  appurtenances  thereto  In 
good  condition  and  make  all  necessary  re- 
pairs thereto. 

3.  That  any  property  of  the  Grantor 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  Grantee  inci- 
dent to  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  said 
premises  shall  toe  promptly  repaired. 

Mr.  Chauman.  these  dams  and  reser- 
voirs  were   built   before   I  came  here. 


Looking  back,  the  compensation  paid  to 
the  coimties  was  grossly  inadequate  even 
then.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
open these  settlements ;  however,  in  view 
of  the  releases  by  the  counties  affected, 
I  cannot  be  too  optimistic  about  our 
prospects  of  reopening  the  matter  even 
though  I  believe  it  proper. 

TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE   NAVIGATION 

For  construction,  including  the  divide 
cut,  we  have  provided  $37,900,000.  an 
increase  of  $7,900,000.  We  also  directed 
that  funds  for  land  acquisition  for  the 
canal  shall  proceed  at  not  less  than  the 
rate  cf  acquisition  of  land  to  provide  for 
railroad  or  highway  relocation.  Further, 
the  corps  should  acquire  only  such  land 
as  is  essential  to  the  project  and  should 
make  every  effort  to  make  payments 
for  land  acquired  in  an  expenditious 
manner. 

Further,  we  directed  that,  within 
available  funds,  the  Cori'>s  of  Engineers 
make  a  study  and  prepare  a  report  on 
the  feasibility  of  designing  the  Amory 
L(5ck  so  that  the  west  fork  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  will  not  be  excluded  in  the 
vater  transportation  system  design  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  navigation 
projert.  Provided,  that  this  study  shall 
in  no  way  slow  down  construction 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Navigation 
Waterway. 

In  addition,  we  included  $33,000  for 
investigations. 

BE.\R    CKEEK 

The  committee  increased  the  funds 
for  Bear  Creek  to  55,445,000.  For  Tom- 
bigbee  River  and  tributaries,  $700,000 
is  available  for  use  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

AFP.\LACHIA 

For  the  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram, which  covers  13  States  and  is  so 
vital  to  the  10  eastern  counties  of  my 
district,  the  bill  provides  $293,500,000, 
of  which  $160,000,000  is  for  highways. 
$125,000,000  for  area  development  pro- 
grams, and  $3,500,000  for  research, 
demonstration,  and  local  development 
districts. 

OTHER    IITMS    OF    INTEREST 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  items  from  our 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  are 
vital  fimds  for  a  continuation  of  con- 
struction on  the  Natchez  Trace  which 
my  colleagues  were  good  enough  to  re- 
vive after  northeast  Mississippi  was 
added  to  our  district.  Much  of  the  fimds 
has  gone  to  bridge  construction,  for  with 
bridges  we  will  eventually  get  the  high- 
ways. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
v.hich  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman,  has  restored  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  provided  addi- 
tional personnel  for  tlie  Soil  Con.=crva- 
tion  Service,  increased  funds  for  rural 
water  and  uater  treatment  loans  and 
grants,  and  a3ked  for  a  review  of  those 
applications  which  have  been  held  up 
because  of  frozen  grant  funds  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We 
provide  again  for  rural  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  thankful  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  these 
items.  Truly  they  are  essential  to  my 
area,  just  as  similar  works  are  vital  to 
the  whole  Nation. 
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Again,  the  more  we  owe, 
our  problems,  the  more 
that  we  look  after  our  own 
which  all  the  rest  depends. 

If  we  leave  our  children  a 
then  they  can  make  a  fine 
themselves.    We   could   leave 
the  money  in  the  world  and  a 
land,  and  they  would  have 
which  to  build. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee, 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from 
I  Mr.  Passman  > . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairma 
support  of  this  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
learn  that  our  friend  and  able 
John  Rooney,  has  decided  not 
for  reelection.  John  Rodney  is 
ablest  men  ever  to  serve  in  the 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rodney  and  I  have  served 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  26  years.  It  was  my  privileg ; 
John  as  a  member  of  the 
of  which  I  have  the  privilege 
I  never  had  to  guess  where  JofcN 
In  most  cases  when  marking  up 
John  would  say  I  cannot  suppor 
this  mad"  me  respect  him  even 
cause  I  never  had  to  guess  w 
stood.  Not  only  am  I  going  to 
ing  John's  good  counsel  and 
vice.  I  am  going  to  miss  the 
but  since  it  is  his  desire  to  retiie 
tainly  hope  that  our  Heavenl; 
will  bless  him  and  keep  him  and 
health  and  happiness  in 

Of  course,  some  day,  and  I 
a  long  way  off,  when  He  that  is 
calls  John  home  then  hundreds 
sands  of  those  whom  he  served 
and   millions   of  other  Americjins 
were  familiar  with  his  record 
that  this  world  is  a  better  place 
to  live  for  John  Rodney  having 
it.  May  God  bless  you.  John,  in  y 
deserved  retirement.  We  will  all 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
deep  regret  that  I  noted  the 
my  friend  and  colleague,  John 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  curre>it 

Throughout  his  15  terms  in 
as  a  Representative  of  New  Yoik 
District.  John  Rooney  has  beei 
the  best  known  "watchdogs"  of 
eral  budget.  In  particular,  his 
ship  of  the  State,  Justice,  Commir 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
priations  Committee,  has  been 
Dy  a  sincere  effort  to  see  that 
payers  money  is  wisely  spent 
ership    in    this    regard    will 
missed. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunit] 
John  health  and  happiness  in 
ment. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman 
in  many  respects  an  unusual  yea  ■ 
U.S.  Congress.  The  large  numb<r 
tirements  among  its  Members  i.< 
tably  notable  in  the  number  o 
qualified    and    experienced 
who  leave  these  Chambers, 
is  a  great  American  and  dedicated 
New  Yorker,  Hon.  John  J.  Rddn  zy 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  see  hi; 
leave  this  House  for  in  the  comlfg 
his  expertise  in  the  field  of  con 
appropriations  will  be  sorely  misted 
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He  has  done  much  for  his  constituen- 
cies over  the  years,  but  most  of  all  he  has 
served  his  country  nobly  and  with  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  in  paying  respect 
and  appreciation  to  our  good  friend  John 
Rodney. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Stat€  Justice  Subcommittee,  ably 
chaired  by  oui-  friend  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Rodney,  for  many  years. 

John  Rodney  has  been  a  great  chair- 
man. I  know  of  no  one  who  has  greater 
knowledge  of  the  matters  that  come  be- 
fore his  committee  than  he. 

I  regret  that  he  has  decided  to  retire 
after  30  years  of  dedicated  service  to  his 
district  and  his  country.  I  will  miss  his 
wise  counsel  and  his  Irish  wit. 

This  place  will  not  be  the  same  when 
John  leaves. 

I  know  John  will  miss  this  House  that 
he  has  served  .so  many  years.  John,  I  hope 
you  will  return  to  visit  us  as  often  as 
you  can.  We  wish  you  the  very  best  in 
your  retirement. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  cares  for  this 
House  and  what  it  stands  for  has  to 
deeply  regret  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Rodney's  announcement  of  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  honorably  and 
faithfully  represented  every  single  person 
in  his  district  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
regardless  of  their  political  beliefs.  His 
door  has  been  open  and  he  has  been 
available  to  the  people  who  overwhelm- 
ingly and  consistently  sent  him  to  the 
Congress  for  16  terms. 

As  a  legislator,  he  has  done  his  home- 
work, sought  to  safeguard  the  Republic 
and  to  legislate  constructively  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people.  The  position  of  power 
he  has  obtained  was  earned  by  him, 
rather  than  handed  to  him. 

As  new  Members  came  to  the  House, 
such  as  myself,  we  were  always  able  to 
find  John  Rodney  accessible  and  helpful. 
You  always  know  where  you  stand  with 
him.  He  is  blunt,  candid,  and  forthright. 
He  has  also  added  a  certain  indefinable 
something  to  this  body.  That  something 
is  enormously  diflScult  to  isolate  and  de- 
fine. It  is  part  New  York,  with  an  accent 
on  Brooklyn.  It  is  part  Irish  with  an 
accent  on  determination.  It  is  part  Demo- 
crat, but  always  ail-American,  and  once 
removed  from  our  midst,  we  shall  not 
see  the  likes  of  John  Rodney  ever  again. 
Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard 
to  visualize  a  session  of  Congress  without 
the  able  service,  the  driving  force,  and 
the  effective  repartee  of  John  Rodney. 
Things  jiist  will  not  be  the  same.  His 
absence  will  be  a  great  loss,  because  this 
distinguished  American  has  announced 
plans  to  retire  from  this  body  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term.  He  has  rendered 
outstanding  service;  the  Congress  will 
miss  his  effective  leadership,  and  the  Na- 
tion Willi  suffer  by  his  absence. 

When  he  came  to  Congress  in  1944, 
John  Rodney  emljarked  on  a  remarkable 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  Nation's 
ing  Democrat  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  is  chairman  of  the  State, 
Capitol.  He  currently  is  the  third  rank- 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  Sub- 


committee. To  say  that  John  Rodney 
Will  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  his  be- 
loved coimtry  is  to  understate  the  matter. 

He  is  unique  in  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  congressional  district  he  has  served 
for  30  years  and  his  family  has  lived  in 
that  district  for  more  than  100  years.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  among  us  whose  roots 
are  so  deeply  founded  in  the  traditions  of 
the  district  which  he  serves.  He  has  effec- 
tively helped  to  protect  and  preserve 
those  traditions. 

John  Rodney's  influence  has  been  felt 
far  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  New  York's 
14th  District.  He  has  been  honored 
aroimd  the  world  for  his  efforts  to  help 
mankind,  and  particularly  for  his  effec- 
tive work  toward  sound  and  constructive 
programs  in  the  agencies  of  Government 
most  directly  affected  by  the  decisions 
of  his  committee.  He  has  always  been  an 
active  Member  of  Congress.  His  efforts 
extended  beyond  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  the  Capitol  and  our  Nation.  He 
traveled  to  war  fronts  in  the  1940's;  to 
the  Pacific  to  witness  atomic  testing,  and 
to  Japan  for  the  1951  peace  conference. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  chronicle  all 
the  achievements  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  he  is  a  tireless  worker  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  our  Nation.  He 
has  fought  long  and  hard  to  do  those 
things  which  would  benefit  his  district 
and  which  would  benefit  our  country. 

I  have  deep  personal  regret  that  John 
Rodney  will  leave  us  at  the  end  of  this 
Congress.  We  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether, and  in  recent  years,  our  Raybum 
Building  offices  have  been  side  by  side. 
More  importantly,  I  have  shared  with 
him  a  warm  and  imderstanding  friend- 
ship. 

I  will  miss  seeing  him  in  the  halls  and 
on  the  floor.  I  will  miss  his  sage  counsel 
and  cool  head.  The  entire  Nation  will  be 
the  poorer  for  his  decision  to  retire  but 
is  far  richer  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  he  not  made  the  decision  more 
than  30  years  ago  to  offer  himself  for 
public  service  in  the  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Rooney  hap- 
piness and  contentment  in  their  retire- 
ment. They  can  be  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  leave  behind  close  friends 
who  are  legion  in  number  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  and  throughout  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  New  York  colleagues  this  after- 
noon in  paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend,  John 
Rodney,  who  has  announced  his  intent 
to  retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House 
in  1965,  I  looked  to  the  experience,  the 
dedication,  and  the  great  willingness  to 
help,  which  John  Rodney  exhibited. 
Along  with  other  senior  Members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  in  1965,  John 
Rodney  became  a  mentor  and  teacher. 
John  Rodney  served  his  Brooklyn  con- 
stituents, his  country,  and  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  for  30  years.  His  record 
of  public  service  has  been  outstanding, 
and  it  has  covered  a  very  broad  range  of 
Ls-sucs.  As  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  John  Rodney 
exercised  the  congressional  power  of  the 
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purse  in  firm  but  fair  fashion.  And  he 
exercised  great  leadership  in  guiding  an 
expanded  Federal  financial  effort  to  deal 
with  crime. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  our  associa- 
tion as  House  Members  will  be  ending,  I 
look  forward  to  the  continuation  of  that 
friendship.  As  John  said  himself  on 
Tuesday — 

This  is  not  goodbye  or  Farewell,  but  .mere- 
ly "so  long,  see  you  again." 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 30  years  ago  the  residents  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  did  a  favor  for  themselves  and 
other  citizens  of  this  coimti-y;  they 
elected  John  Rodney  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body. 

His  integrity  and  boldness  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  time  when  John 
worked  in  his  family's  flower  shop  in 
Brooklyn,  as  a  bookkeeper.  During  those 
early  years,  John  learned  about  budgets 
and  economizing,  and  as  we  are  all  well 
aware,  he  has  carried  that  knowledge 
with  him  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Believing  that  government  should  act 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  people,  he  has 
fought  with  zest  and  tenacity  on  the  side 
of  every  taxpayer  to  slice  off  the  fat  from 
the  budgets  under  his  committee's  pur- 
view. As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  Judiciary,  John  has  provided  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  leadership  and 
responsible  decisionmaking  ability,  al- 
ways in  what  he  felt  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  John  contrib- 
uted with  firm  resolve  and  independent 
thoughts. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
are  losing  a  colleague  of  experience,  cour- 
age, foresight  and  determination;  Brook- 
lyn is  losing  a  himible  and  devoted  public 
servant;  and  the  Nation  is  losing  a  just 
and  progressive  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  annoimcement 
of  his  retirement  so  fresh  in  our  minds, 
I  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  John 
Rodney  for  his  30  years  of  congressional 
leadership  and  my  heartfelt  best  wishes 
for  a  happy  future  to  his  wife  Kate,  and 
a  most  honorable  legislator. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  will  come  when  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body  must 
take  leave.  Today,  after  30  years  in  the 
House,  a  dear  friend  and  colleague  of 
mine,  John  Rodney,  has  made  this  diffi- 
cult decision.  I  woiUd  hke  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  my  reflection  on  his  many 
years  of  public  service. 

My  association  with  John  Rodney  pre- 
dates our  service  in  Congress.  At  the 
time  he  was  assistant  district  attorney 
in  Kings  County,  N.Y.,  I  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Queens.  Since  crime  knew  no  bounds  it 
was  necessary  to  work  together.  We  spent 
many  late  hours  working  at  what  was  a 
necessary  but  seemingly  thankless  job. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  start  that 
John  was  a  thorough  and  wholly  quali- 
fied investigator.  He  had  the  ability  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Time  and 
work  were  no  obstacles.  He  was  second  to 
none  at  getting  to  the  facts,  and  at  get- 


ting to  the  truth.  Today  his  record  stands 
as  a  model  for  investigators  and  prose- 
cutors in  the  criminal  courts  of  New 
York. 

This  experience  became  an  invaluable 
asset  when  John  arrived  in  Congress. 
His  hard  work  and  dedication  became  an 
inspiration  to  both  friends  and  oppo- 
nents alike.  Thirty  years  have  passed,  but 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  John  Rooney  has 
remained  the  same  man.  A  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  chairman  of  its  subcommittee  that 
deals  with  the  funding  requests  of  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Federal  Judiciary,  John 
Rodney  has  become  a  champion  of  the 
taxpayers'  interest.  And  yet,  John  never 
forgot  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  dis- 
trict. They  were  always  his  first  priority. 
I  speak  from  the  heart  when  I  say  I  will 
miss  John  Rodney,  my  colleague,  my 
neighbor,  and  good  friend. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  6,  we  marked  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  election  of  Congress- 
man John  Rooney  of  New  York  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  his 
appropriations  subcommittee  for  some  14 
years,  where  I  could  observe  at  close 
range  his  unsurpassed  legislative  ability. 
It  is  my  conviction  and  belief  that  no 
person  in  this  government  had  a  greater 
command  of  the  matters  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  his  subcommittee  than 
Chairman  Rodney.  I  will  say  more  on 
this  subject  at  a  more  appropriate  time 
in  the  near  future  when  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  Judiciary  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  brought  before 
the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN),  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must,  of  course,  begin  by 
taking  note  of  the  remarks  of  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  earlier  today  directed 
certain  undeserved  words  of  praise  in  my 
direction.  They  were,  however,  imde- 
served,  deeply  appreciated,  and  they  will 
be  remembered. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  recommend  re- 
tirement to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers, but  because  of  experiencing  several 
other  occasions  such  as  this,  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  once  you  do  announce 
your  congressional  retirement,  truthfully, 
people  could  not  be  nicer  to  you  if  you 
had  died. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
made— on  paper— several  attempts  this 
moniing  to  draft  an  appropriate  begin- 
ning to  these  brief  remarks.  The  trouble 
with  them  has  been  that  they  have  all 
come  out  sounding  more  like  endings. 
This  is,  I  suspect,  because— having  some 
months  back  now  made  my  decision  to  re- 
tire from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year  as  has  already  been  remarked  upon, 
today  is,  for  me,  a  definite  turning  in  the 
road,  what  with  this  being  the  last  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  with  wWch, 
after  working  on  nine  prior  ones,  I  will 
be  associated. 

Today,  thus,  brings  closer  to  home  the 
reality  of  my  decision  to  leave  the  Con- 


gress. I  am  still  affected  by  that  fatigue 
and  those  same  frustrations — shared  by 
all  of  us  these  days,  I  assume — that  led 
me  to  that  decision,  and  I  do  not  regret 
it. 

But  at  the  same  time,  today  makes 
ever  more  clear  to  me  than  it  may  some- 
times have  been,  the  fact  of  what  a  truly 
great  personal  privilege  and  honor  It  is 
to  be  one  of  the  some  10,570  Americans 
who  have  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  since  1774,  200  years  ago, 
which  date  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Congress. 

Today,  in  that  same  fashion,  makes 
even  more  clear  to  me  than  it  may  some- 
times have  been,  the  fact  of  my  respect 
for  and  faith  in  this  Institution  that  we 
call  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  also  my  belief,  despite  the  way  it  too 
often  thrashes  aroimd  without  any 
seeming  sense  of  direction,  and  despite 
all  its  very  human  faults  and  frailties, 
that  it  is  still  the  greatest  legislative  body 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Finally,  today  brings  home  to  me  also 
the  very  real  fraternal  affection  I  have 
come  to  feel  for  those  of  my  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve.  Despite  the  fact  that,  today,  the 
institution  that  they  collectively  com- 
pose is  under  fire  from  almost  all  direc- 
tions, I  have  found  them  to  be — with 
but  the  rarest  of  exceptions  during  my 
17  years  here — men  and  women  of 
patriotism,  of  honor,  of  intellect,  and 
dedicated  to  the  finest  traditions  of  what 
we  call  public  service. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Congress — 
and  they  are  many — they  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  faults  of  the  "system,"  and  most 
of  those  are  correctable.  They  are  far 
more  the  fault  of  the  systenrTnan  they 
are  the  fault  of  those  who,  in  their  years 
of  service  here,  have  tried  to  make  that 
system  work. 

This,  then,  would  be  an  appropriate 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to  now  ex- 
press my  special  thanks  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  subcommittee,  and  particularly, 
of  course,  to  oiu-  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNs)  and  to  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Davis)  . 

Both  of  them,  through  the  years,  have 
been  very  patient  with  and  kind  to  me, 
and  I  am  indeed  grateful. 

Mr.  Chirman,  I  will  have  some  gen- 
eral remarks  to  make  regarding  the  bill, 
but  before  laimching  into  them,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill,  a 
creature  of  substantial  compromise  as 
all  such  bills  necessarily  become,  but 
nevertheless  one  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  Members.  It  carries,  to  be  sure, 
a  total  for  obligation  that  is  substan- 
tially above  the  budget  estimates,  some 
$63  million,  in  fact;  but.  in  light  of  the 
backlog  of  work  on  such  projects  as  here 
presented  which  has  developed  o\er  the 
past  several  yen  vs.  in  light  of  the  de- 
monstrable local  and  national  need  for 
such  projects,  and  in  light  of  the  further 
fact  that,  with  our  economy  lagging, 
work  thereon  can  help,  in  a  modest  way, 
to  alleviate  unemployment  at  local  levels. 
I  do  not  see  this  overage  as  being  either 
out  of  line  or  irresponsible  in  a  fiscal 
sense. 
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Mr.   Chairman,   finally,   to 
such  a  bill  is  always  a 
both  for  the  subcommittee 
for  its  staff,  and  occasionally 
tiical  mistakes  or  oversights 
such — to  which  I  would  like 
attention  of  the  chairman  ol 
committee — has     apparently 
x^ith    respect    to    the    Tioga- 
L:ikes  project,  as  it  is  called,  ii 
Pennsylvania.  This  project.  ., 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna 
flows  briefly  north  into  New 
then  south  again  into  Penns; 
well  under  way.  and  when 
will  provide  additional  flood 
not  only  to  the  Coming 
New  York,  but  also  to  the 
ley  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
in  Pennsylvania,  both  of  w_ 
were  very  severely  hurt  2  j-ear; 
flooding  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budg, 
for  this  project  was.  as  shown 
of  our  report.  S18  million.  We 
in  the  course  of  our  hearings 
Corps  had  some  additional 
accelerating   its   ccaistruction, , 
subcommittee    actually    agree^l 
markup,  according  to  my 
$2.4  milhon  to  the  budgeted 
to  make  the  budgeted  money 
the  corps  for  this  project  in 
fiscal  year  $20.4  million, 
bill  and  the  report  do  not  i 
fact.  Unfortunately.  I  did  not 
error    imtil    after    our    biU 
through  the  full  committee, 
already  spoken  to  our  cha 
this.  I  wonder  if  he  would  car 
ment  about  this  situation  and, 
to  express  his  support  for  the 
lion  for  this  much-needed  ^_ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  If 
man  will  yield,  the  gentlem 
rect,     as     usual.     The 
was    unanimous    in    the    deci 
$2.4   million    should   be    addet 
budget  request   of   $18   millioi 
Tioga-Hammond  project. 
error,  the  amount  should  be 
lion. 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  w 

let  me  direct  one  further 

in  this  regard:  Would  it  "be 
man's  suggestion  that  this 
picked  up  in  the  other  body  and 
cepted  in  conference?  Would 
simplest  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee, 
the  gentleman,  that  would  in 
be  the  simplest  way  to  handle 

Mr.    ROBISON    of    New 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  s 
predate  his  support,  as  always 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York, 
man.  in  my  present  philoso:.... 
I  am  inclined  to  take  stock  of 
been  accomplished  during  my 

the  Public  Works     .  __ 

committee,  hoping  while  I  do 
can  find  we  have  made  some  ._ 
to  the  betterment  of  this-gi 
try  and  its  citizens. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to 
term  "pork  barrel"— and  I  hop 
small  contributions  to  this  bill 
years  have  helped  a  bit  in  doinj 
necessary  to  start  with  that 
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in  order  to  determine  whether  the  last  10 
years  have  moved  the  pubUc  works  bill 
away  from  the  criteria,  "Who  is  pushing 
for  the  project."  and  toward  the  more 
demanding  tests  of  regional  planning, 
cost-effectiveness,  and  environmental 
protection. 

We  cannot,  and  shciUd  not,  ever  brand 
political  support  for  a  particular  public 
works  project  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  "pork  barrel"  mentality.  My  col- 
leagues here  are  the  voice  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  necessarily  ought  to  rep- 
resent local  desires  for  any  public  works 
project  which  might  conceivably  contrib- 
ute to  the  security  and  quality  of  their 
lives.  Yet,  once  those  proposals  are  before 
us,  it  is  Congress's  responsibiUty  to  de- 
Su^uehanna  mand  that  those  projects  meet  the  high- 
areas  est  standards  of  planning  and  techno! - 
ago  with  ogy.  and  that  each  proposed  water-re- 
soiuce  project  is  consLstent  witii  the  en- 
vironmental and  economic  priorities  set 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

If  we  are  to  make  these  determina- 
tions in  the  most  thorough  and  consci- 
entious manner,  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  must  enhance  our  analytic  capability 
to  do  so.  Oiie  tool  wliich  promises  to  be 
vei-y  helpful  is  the  new  system  of  cost 
and  benefit  accounting  set  out  in  the  re- 
cently- published  "Principles  and  Stand- 
ards'  of  the  Water  Resouixes  Council. 

As  it  is,  each  of  tlie  members  of  our 
subcommittee  is  presented  with  a  formi- 
dable pile  of  project  justifications  at  the 
outset  of  the  budget  year,  yet  even  these 
volumes  fail  at  times  to  permit  Members 
and  the  public  to  properly  scrutinize  a 
project.  We,  of  course,  attempt  to  sup- 
plement these  justifications  with  ques- 
tions during  our  subcommittee  hearings, 
but  there  are  inevitably  questions  which 
gentle-     come  up  when  we  do  not  have  the  ability, 
is  cor-     °^  ^^^  time,  to  discuss  the  specific  topic 
sub<+)mmittee     ^i^  the  proper  agency  official. 

ion    that        There  is  another  point  here — actually 
to    the     more  an  attitude  than  a  poUcj' — which 
for  the     ^  hope  can  be  more  strenuously  appUed 
was  an     'o  our  decision  process.  We  necessarily 
20.4  mil-     Jieed  more  sources  of  independent  evalu- 
ation of  specific  water-resources  projects 
tlian  are  presently  available.  The  fine 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Evins), 
chairman  of  our  subconmiittee,  has  been 
consistent  in  his  valuable  counsel,  and 
I  remember  his  recent  bibhcal  citation : 

Oxit  of  the  mouths  of  two  witnesses  shall 
come  the  truth. 

This  wisdom  of  my  chairman,  and  the 
biblical  authority  he  invoked,  ought  to 
be  applied  m.ore  strenuously  to  our  work 
en  this  bill.  University  groups,  private 
interest  groups,  and  mformed  individ- 
uals, for  and  against  particular  water- 
resource  projects,  have  become  very 
skilled  in  applying  detailed  planning 
standards  and  cost  evaluation  criteria  to 
water-resource  projects. 

We  do  solicit  tlie  views  of  these  groups 
during  the  public  witness  portion  of  our 
hearings,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  our  sub- 
committee, or  my  colleagues  outside  the 
committee,  are  inclined  to  give  some  of 
h  the     these  public  voices  sufficient  credence, 
my  own        Sometimes    there    is    good   reason   to 
over  the     avoid  the  emotional  demands  of  specific 
so — it  is     interest  groups,  which  may  be  more  in- 
prefogrative,     sislent  than  accurate,  yet  there  are  many 
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groups  and  individuals  which  have 
proven  to  be  highly  conscientious  and 
objective  in  their  efforts  to  present  as- 
sess.ments  of  particular  projects. 

A  further  extension  of  the  attitude  I 
am  suggesting  would  be  that  any  inter- 
ested citizen,  or  interest  group,  ought  to 
have  free  access  to  all  data  pertaining  to 
the  planning  or  justification  of  a  water- 
resource  project.  As  I  understand  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  this  right 
is  established  in  law,  yet  there  ai'e  any 
number  of  impediments  which  can  be 
thrown  in  the  path  of  a  person  who  seeks 
specific  data  on  a  fine  point  of  a  project's 
jastificatioii. 

One  of  my  self-appointed  ta.sk.-,  on  the 
Public  Works-AEC  Appro'^riatioiis  Sub- 
ccnunittee  lias  been  to  encourage  the 
/tomic  Energy  CommisFion  to  come  out 
in  the  "sunshine,"  so  that  the  public 
can  learn  of  the  techjiology  of  the  nu- 
clear energy  program  and  be  assured  of 
the  extreme  safety  precautions  which 
have  been  taken.  Under  Chairman 
Schlesinger,  and  now  Chairman  Ray.  the 
AEC  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
getting  the  message  to  the  public.  The 
AEC  has  benefited  from  this  effort,  and 
I  personally  believe  it  has  been  vitally 
important  to  public  acceptance  of  the 
AEC's  program. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  more  of  the 
.■^ame  "outreach"  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  water-resource  agencies,  specifically 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Yet.  while  I  say  this,  I 
must  also  pause  to  praise  the  efforts  of 
both  these  agencies  to  increase  the  fre- 
quency and  availability  of  public  review. 
Both  agencies  have  been  most  diligent  in 
seeking  effective  means  to  involve  the 
public  in  their  planning  processes.  Where 
difficulties  most  often  arise,  however,  is 
with  authorized  projects  which  are  be- 
ing readied  for  construction,  or  have 
already  begun  construction. 

Some  of  these  projects  ha%'e  been 
stretched  out  for  decades,  and  have  been 
bolstered  by  good  faith  and  good  inten- 
tions every  step  of  the  way.  Yet,  we  have 
undergone  a  revolution  in  planning  ex- 
pertise and  envirorunental  consciousness 
dming  the  span  of  those  same  decades, 
and  hindsight,  on  occasion,  does  reveal 
that  mistakes  have  been  made.  If  those 
mistakes  are  corrected  on  the  bnsis  of 
sound  analysis,  and  good  judgment.  Con- 
gress will  be  judged  as  conscientious  in 
the  performance  of  its  duty.  However,  if 
we  insist  that  in  every  instance  where 
a  project  hai  undergone  advanced  en- 
gineering and  design — or  even  prelim- 
inary construction — that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  to  consider,  that  new  concepts  or 
new  priorities  do  not  require  reassess- 
ment of  the  project,  then  we  may  be 
stamping  the  term  "pork  barrel '  indel- 
ibly on  this  institution. 

Once  the  House  and  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  have  worked  out 
whatever  their  differences  are  with  the 
administration  over  the  new  Water  Re- 
sources Council  principles  and  standards, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  project  discoimt  rates  which  is  of 
great  controversy,  we  must  move  quickly 
on  with  the  implementation  of  the  new 
planning  tools   which  those  principles 
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and  standards  will  make  available.  I 
should  be  emphatic  here  in  stating  that 
we  have  a  serious  need  for  some  version 
of  the  principles  and  standards.  Too 
many  times  we  have  had  bad  projects 
v.hich  seemed  to  gain  their  own  momen- 
tum once  they  were  put  into  the  pipe- 
line through  the  authorization  process. 
It  becomes  apparent  to  the  Congress  that 
we  have  a  bad  project,  it  is  apparent  to 
tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  that  we  have  a  bad  project, 
yet  there  is  seemingly  no  stopping  it. 

If  we  can  commence  the  planning  of 
all  projects  on  a  much  sounder  basis — one 
which  properly  accounts  for  all  of  the 
developmental  priorities  now  recognized 
as  important,  then  we  ought  to  have 
much  less  of  this  painful  hindsight, 
fewer  dollars  wasted,  and  better  projects. 

As  I  discuss  these  things,  I  find  there 
is  something  else  which  needs  to  be  said. 
Because  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  so 
pivotal  to  any  discussion  of  water- 
resource  projects — good  and  bad — there 
is  the  frequent  temptation  to  characterize 
that  very  able  organization  as  a  perma- 
nent antagonist,  whose  only  purpose  is 
to  endanger  our  wildlife  and  attack  our 
wilderness  areas.  I  have  always  strenu- 
ously objected  to  anything  smacking  of 
this  sort  of  characterization,  because 
there  is  simply  no  substance  to  it. 

I  can  say,  without  qualification,  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  one  of  the  best- 
organized,  the  most-talented,  and  the 
most-efficient  governmental  organization 
I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work  with. 
One  does  not  always  have  to  agree  with 
an  agency's  policy  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion to  appreciate  its  competence,  and 
that  is  frequently  the  case  with  me.  It 
should  be  equally  recognized,  however, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  temptation  to 
criticize  the  corps  or  to  accept  criticism 
of  it,  the  Individual  should  first  look  very 
closely  through  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
the  real  culprit. 

Beside  being  one  of  the  finest  engineer- 
ing organizations  in  the  world,  the  corps 
has  developed  a  saintly  patience  at  tak- 
ing the  heat  which  is  often  more  cor- 
rectly directed  at  Congress.  At  a  time 
when  the  corps  receives  pitiful  little 
praise  for  its  genuine  excellence,  and 
oceans  of  critical  abuse,  all  of  us  ought 
to  remember  that  the  men  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  like  to  be  appreciated,  just 
as  humble  Members  of  Congress  like  to 
be  appreciated  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

When  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
castigated,  it  is  usually  because  it  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
Congress — to  the  letter.  When  we  find  a 
way  to  bring  new  respect  to  the  corps, 
we  will  have  brought  it  to  ourselves  at 
the  same  time. 

There  is  another  chapter  of  this  bill 
which  I  have  yet  to  comment  on.  A  good 
deal  of  the  appropriations  normally 
found  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
section  of  this  proposal  were  included 
in  the  special  energy  appropriation  bill 
we  passed  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  spoke  to  my 
colleagues  then  about  my  optimism  for 
the  future  of  in  situ  oil  shale  processing 
and  my  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
fast-breeder  program,  since  items  affect- 
ing both  those  endeavors  appeared  in  the 
energy  appropriation. 


In  the  bill  before  us  today  we  are  rce- 
ommending  a  $13.4  million  increase  over 
last  year  for  AEC's  regulatory  activities. 
It  may  not  be  totally  appropriate  for  a 
country  lawyer  to  be  critical  of  the  high- 
ly professional  efforts  of  AEC's  regula- 
tory arm,  yet  my  own  concern  has 
grown  over  the  past  year  that  the  regu- 
latory cushion  we  all  depend  on  to  assure 
the  highest  level  of  safety  is  getting  a 
little  thin.  By  no  means  do  I  feel  that 
serious  problems  have  resulted,  but  I  see 
a  growing  potential  for  new  problems  if 
we  do  not  constantly  renew  the  energies 
and  vigilance  which  are  devoted  to  reg- 
ulatory safety. 

Also,  I  should  be  specific  enough  in 
my  comments  to  indicate  that  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  fault  the  regulatory 
surveillance  of  the  AEC.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, that  Agency  has  brought  to  light 
the  difficulties  which  exist  in  assuring 
quality  control  and  proper  secm-ity  pro- 
cedures. We  have  added  funding  for  reg- 
ulatory activities  since  this  is  the  only 
way  that  members  of  my  committee  can 
contribute  to  the  constant  search  for 
better  and  more  effective  regulatory  re- 
view and  monitoring.  I  am  also  encour- 
aged that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  has  taken  the  initiative  to 
draw  together  a  very  prestigious  study 
panel  to  make  recommendations  on  nu- 
clear materials  security. 

It  remains  for  Congress  to  be  well  in- 
formed of  the  AEC  regulatory  and  se- 
curity program,  and  to  continue  to  de- 
mand and  receive  every  possible  precau- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  nuclear  energy 
program. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  my  assignment  to  this 
subcommittee — and  my  exposure  to  the 
problems  involved  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  its  constituent  agencies — has 
been  a  challenging,  and  rewarding,  ex- 
perience. I  would  say,  again,  that  I  hope 
in  some  small  way  to  have  measured  up 
to  that  challenge. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  in  knowing 
that  my  great  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  will  also  be  retiring  this 
year. 

He  has  been  a  champion  of  all  public 
works  projects  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  I  was  hoping  that  the  people  back 
home,  including  his  family,  would  change 
his  mind  about  retiring. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  his  work  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  this  House,  and 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  well. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

I  hesitate,  on  his  time  particularly,  to 
join  in  expressing  my  feelings  about  the 
retirement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 


York,  Howard  Robison.  I  know  of  few 
Members  in  this  House  who  are  more 
intelligent,  more  incisive,  and  more  will- 
ing to  take  on  tough  public  issues  than 
the  gentleman  who  is  in  the  well  right 
now.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  have 
a  respect  for  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government,  and  especially  by  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  constituency  during  his  years  of 
service  has  been  extraordinarily  well- 
served,  and  just  from  my  standpoint,  as 
one  Member  who  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  do  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  and  I  do  want 
his  family  to  know  how  terribly  saddened 
I  am  personally  by  his  departure  from 
this  body. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate,  of  course,  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  safest  thing 
I  might  do  at  this  point  is  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  15155,  which 
touches  the  lives  of  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  funding  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
this  is  a  conseivation  bill.  It  will  help  us 
in  conserving  energy  and  water  resoiirces 
which  are  so  vital  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  our  Nation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Evins>,  the  rank- 
ing member  (Mr.  Davis)  ,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  so  diligently  and  with  under- 
standing to  bring  tliis  appropriations  bill 
to  the  floor. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  for  their  favorable 
consideration  of  my  request  for  early 
construction  funding  of  the  Marion  local 
flood  protection  project  in  Kansas.  The 
committee  has  included  $100,000  for  this 
purpose. 

Now  $100,000  in  an  appropriations  bill 
calling  for  over  $4.4  billion  in  spending 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  vei-y  important 
item.  But  let  me  assure  you  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  future  of  the  small  town 
of  Marion  and  to  its  citizens  who  have 
been  waiting  patiently  for  16  years  to  get 
this  project  underway. 

Last  year  alone  they  saw  the  raging 
waters  of  Mud  Creek  inundate  their  town 
five  times — twice  within  1  month.  This 
has  been  the  story  for  years. 

The  people  of  Marion  have  worked  in 
good  faith  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Congiess  to  fulfill  their  commit- 
ments and  to  justify  the  expenditm-e  of 
over  $2.6  million  for  the  local  project. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness to  put  up  over  $350,000  as  the  local 
share. 

Contrast  this  process  with  the  speedy 
action  taken  by  our  Government  in  com- 
mitting our  Nation  to  the  Suez  Canal 
cleanup,  and  you  can  understand  the 
frustrations  of  many  people  in  our  own 
country. 

It  is  time  that  we  demonstrate  that 
domestic  needs  have  a  priority  over  for- 
eign-aid programs,  and  that  we  can  cut 
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through  redtape  to  get  the  job 
at  home. 
The  committee's  action  on 

has  underscored  that „, 

stands  the  need  to  reorder  our 
and  it  can  and  does  act 

This  actiMi  in  behalf  of  the 
munity  of  Marion,  coupled  witi 
of  S78.0O0  for  the  final  stage 
engineering  and  design  will 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  move 
the  construction  stage  on 
project  probably  in  the  last 
th?  1975  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  funding  for 
flood  protection  project,  the 
has  included  f  imds  to  continue 
purpose  investigation  on  the 
River,  including  $270,000  for 
from    Tulsa,    Okla.,    to 
Kans.,  and  $25,000  for  studies 
Bend,  Kans.,  to  John  Martin 

This   bill   includes    $23.7 
work  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
not  including  the  general  inve^i 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
sume  to  the  distinguished  gen 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuci. 
Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me. 
I  want  to  thank  the  rawnbefs 

committee,  as  well  as  the 

certainly  the  gentlemen  from 
(Mr.  RoBisoN*  and  (Mr.  Ad_ 
all  the  others  for  their  excellent 
tion  with  respect  to  the  very 
public  works  apprcpriatic«is 
this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Robison  > 
an  important  Member  of  this  _ 
only  to  this  committee,  but  to 
gation.  We  all  deeply  regret  hi! 
and  we  know  that  he  will  be 
replace. 

I  am  most  gratified  to  see 
In  the  bill  before  us  funding  ._ 
much-needed  and  long-delayed 
in  the  New  York  area.  The  _ 
$8  million  appropriated  for 
deepen  harbors  and  channels 
York    City    waterways    will 
prompt  start  to  be  made  in 
problem  of  almost  crisis 
to    accommodate    the    vital 
tankers   in   bringing  crude  oil 
products  to  the  critical 
via  the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  appropriation  of  $4   mi 
the   Rockaway   Beach   Erosion 
project  will  enable  work  to  bi 
immediately  to  satisfy  anothe 
need.  The  problem  of  beach  . 
become  so  serious  that  the  Cits 
York  was  forced  last  summer 
25  blocks  of  beach  to  the  public. 
At  high    tide,  surrounding 
powerlines,     sewer     systems, 
boardwalk  have  been  threatenec 
tide,  there  exists  a  drop  of  8  tc 
from  the  last  step  of  the  boarjw 
the  beach.  The  Rockaway 
served  hundreds  of  thousands 
as  a  recreational  area.  I  am 
that  this  valuable  national 
not  be  allowed  literally  to  waste 

My  greatest  satisfaction, 
derived  from  one  of  the  smalles 
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priations in  this  bill— the  $330,000  allo- 
cated   to    commence    construction,    on 
the  New  York   Harbor  Collection   and 
Removal  of  Drift  project.  The  history  of 
this  project,  first  recommended  by  the 
Coips  of  Engineers  in  the   1960"s,  has 
been  long  and  arduous.  Despite  wide- 
spread agreement  on  the  need  for  clean- 
ing up  New  York  harbor  and  the  recog- 
nition that  New  York  City  did  not  have 
the    capacity    to    handle    this    problem 
alone,  the  project  was  stymied  by  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  President  to  grant  approval,  as  re- 
quired by  the  1970  act.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  Senator  Javits  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation,  and 
with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Repre- 
sentative   Blatnik,    chairman    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
Representative  Roberts,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources,  I  was 
successful  in  having  included  in  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Act  of  1974  a  $14  million 
authorization   for   the   harbor   project. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  efforts  to 
expedite  the  commencement  of  work  on 
this  project. 

The  New  York  Harbor  collection  and 
removal  of  drift  project  is  not  a  local 
project  in  the  sense  that  it  wUl  benefit 
oniy  New  York  or  even  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area.  Drift,  sunken  vessels, 
deteriorated  waterfront  structures,  and 
other  debris  in  the  harbor  pose  serious 
safety  hazards  to  public  and  private  ship- 
ing,  causing  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
age each  year.  When  one  considers  that 
approximately  10  percent  of  our  intema- 
tiwial  shipping  passes  through  this  har- 
bor, one  can  appreciate  the  vital  national 
significance  of  the  project.  During  the 
past  7  years,  the  city  of  New  York  has 
spent  over  $14  million  on  the  removal  of 
deteriorated  piers  alone,  but,  without 
Federal  funds,  the  city  has  been  unable 
to  make  any  significant  headway  on  har- 
bor cleanup. 

Although  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
agrees  with  the  need  for  prompt  action, 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  complete 
the  necessary  design  and  planning  stages 
will  not  permit  the  awarding  of  contracts 
for  construction  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  funds  appropriated,  how- 
ever, will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the 
design  and  plarming  phases  in  the  com- 
ing year  so  that  construction  funds  can 
be  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1976 
biU. 

Despite  my  disappointment  that  con- 
struction could  not  be  started  sooner,  I 
am  still  hopeful  that,  with  an  adequate 
appropriation  in  next  year's  bill,  we  will 
be  able  to  clean  up  the  debris  and  dis- 
integrated shore  structm-es  in  at  least 
part  of  the  harbor — the  area  surround- 
ing the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  most  vis- 
ible to  tourists — in  time  for  our  Nation's 
Bicentermial  celebration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  receive 

a  message. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1975 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentlema^  f rom    Wisconsin 
»Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana- (Mr.  Myers),  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
newest  member  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  (Mr.  Evins).  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  all  the  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee and  the  staff  who  have  shown  me  the 
patience  and  courtesy  and  who  have 
given  me  so  much  help  this  year  in  my 
first  year  on  this  subcommittee.  After 
hearing  all  the  evidence  and  considering 
all  the  testimony  we  have  received,  we 
have  had  to  make  some  very  hard  deci- 
sions. The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  ^iven  me  a  great  deal  of  help,  and 
I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  also  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing regret  and  with  mixed  emotions, 
concerning  the  departure  of  our  two  col- 
leagues, particular!"  the  member  who 
serves  on  this  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Robison  » . 

I  served  previously  for  4  years  on  an- 
other subcommittee  of  this  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison) 
sen'ed  as  ranking  member.  He  was  of 
great  help  to  me,  and  I  learned  to  know 
him  and  to  appreciate  him  for  his  cour- 
age, for  his  convictions,  and  for  his 
knowledge  and  his  willingness  to  do  what 
was  right.  His  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  on  this  commit- 
tee, is  going  to  be  missed.  His  departure 
will  be  a  great  loss  not  only  to  tliis  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  but  to  this 
country.  His  shoes  ai-e  not  going  to  be 
very  easily  filled. 

I  join  also  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  hi  that  I  had 
hoped  that  tlie  gentleman  would  change 
his  mind  and  remain,  but  I  do  recognize 
that  he  has  made  this  decision  with  his 
family.  We  understand  this,  and  we  do 
wish  him  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  said  here, 
this  Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  ap- 
propriation bill  is  a  rather  large  one.  I 
suppose  it  is  tlie  largest  one  that  has 
ever  come  to  the  floor.  Fom-  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 

I  imagine  this  afternoon  we  will  hear 
some  conversation  and  suggestions  that 
many  of  these  programs  are  not  really 
needed  and  that  we  could  get  along  with 
less  because  they  will  not  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  future  of  this  country. 
Again  as  a  new  Member  listening  to 
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the  witnesses  and  observing  the  tragedies  Mr.  Chairman,  every  dollar  author-  The  part  of  the  bill  to  which  I  refer 

and  disasters  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  ized  in  the  appropriations  of  this  effort  is  the  funding  contained  in  title  IV  for 

the  American  taxpayers  and  consumers  is  another  investment  in  America.  the  Appalachian  Regional  Conunissicn 

of  this  country  I  think  if  we  do  not  con-  I  am   grateful   to   the   distinguished  and  regional  development  programs.  This 

tinue  to  expand  the  programs  embodied  chairman,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  for  Commission  is  designed  to  help  do  a  job 

inthisbiU  we  will  be  contributing  to  new  his  leadership  in  doing  what  must  be  in  Appalachia  that  is  the  same  as  or 

tragedies  and  new  disasters.  done.   It  is  difficult  to  do  all  that  should  very  similar  to  one  which  I  speak  to  this 

I  can  say  as  the  newest  member  of  this  be  done  but  I  am  persuaded  the  members  House  about  from  time  to  time— re- 
committee  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  subcommittee  have  done  well  hi  vitalizing  small  countryside  communi- 
areas  in  which  the  taxpayers  can  spend  equitably  providing  for  the  funding  of  ties.  Making  it  possible  for  those  com- 
their  money  this  year.  We  only  need  to  many  projects  across  the  country.  I  com-  munities  to  enter  or  reenter  the  main- 
look  at  the  flood  areas  such  as  the  Mis-  mend  them  and  urge  the  enactment  of  stream  of  American  life  through  the  im- 
sissippi  River  vaUey  and  many  of  the  the  legislation  accordingly.  provement  of  the  quality  of  life  they  can 
other  rivers  and  theu-  tributaries  to  see  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair-  offer  their  citizens  and  persons  who  want 
the  big  disasters  that  occurred  and  the  man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  become  their  citizens. 
areas  where  these  projects  are  so  badly  to  the  disthiguished  gentleman  from  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ap- 
needed  this  year.  A  few  dollars  spent  in  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  .  propriations  Committee  has  mcreased 
flood  protection  and  prevention  wiU  cer-  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the  the  appropriations  for  the  Commissions 
tainly  return  a  great  deal  more  not  only  chairman  for  yieldmg.  operations  and  programs.  The  work 
in  doUars  saved  but  in  food  that  this  Na-  i  ^ant  to  express  my  appreciation  for  w^^ic^  the  Commission  has  done  in  many 
tion  and  this  world  needs  today.  Food  is  ^^^^  ^he  chairman  and  the  committee  areas  ha^  Pomted  the  way  to  routes 
not  produced  from  farms  that  are  under  ^ave  done  on  this  very  fine  piece  of  legis-  which  other  disadvantaged  countryside 
flood  waters  it  ^'"^'^^  might  be  assisted  in  strengthening 

So  the  public  works  projects  that  we  „   .  .    commend  my  dean  and  the  *^^^''  economies  ^d  quality  of  Ufe  For 

come  U,  today,  every  one  of  them  I  am  ,^J,^^^%'SS^o^^LilvlTle^a.  ^/e^few^^'e  fa^cS'^'tS^JegaSt^   hi! 

wSesV''^  """"  '"'"^ ""  '°"'  '  "^^'P  riif  ^"'^  ' h '''"'""'  ''''  ^"'^  S^'"^"'^^'  P^'^^''^  °^  Se  bill?"''  "^  '^" 

I  certainly  share  in  and  join  our  col-  ^''^I'^'e  in  sup^ort%f\he  bill  in  general  Appalachian  regionai.  commission 

league  from  Iowa,  the  watchdog  and  the  some  specific  remarks  about  the  ^           ^  .f*'""'^^  ^"^"''^"^  .,  ,„,  „^ 

man  who  has  been  Cited  as  the  conscience  „„,.*  xpnnessee  tributaries  project  which     Appropriation.   1974  $1, 492.000 

of  this  House  and  Congress,  Mr.  Gross.  J!  w^fn^          triDutanes  pioject  wnion     ^^^^^^  estimate.  1975 1, 740. 000 

and  believe  he  is  exactly  right  in  his  ismcmaea.                                      ,„,„,„,     Recommended,  1975 i,740.ooo 

nninlnnq   Tf  thp  taxnavprs   throueh  the  I  am  proud  to  say  that  after  several  comparison: 

SSlfis  they  speVd  S  tWs'bonSefs  c^n  years  of  controversy  and  litigation  our  ^p         .,tion.   i"4..-.              -248, 000 

spend  it  on  domestic  assistance  programs  Project  is  about  to  get  underway  again  Appalachian  Regional  Development 

such  a&  we  have  here  rather  than  in  for-  The  origmal  channelization  project  was  pbocrams 

S  St^ce    that  would  be^h^  Sst  challenged  in  court  by  a  coalition  of  duck    Appropriation,  i974 $270, 000, 000 

t^iS^hSwecoSdsWdit  hunters  and  environmental  groups.  An     Budget  estimate 293.500,000 

Tr"  oSiLe  t^ay  JhaTtheJe  will  be  injunction  was  issued  aga^st  the  proj-     Recomm    ded.  1975 293,500.000 

some  amendments  to  Increase  some  of  ect  by   the   ^^^'P^^^^f^f^fl  °^^^^          ""  Ap'propriation,  1974 +23.500,000 

these  projects.  This  committee  explored  Court   For  several  years  Uttle  work  has  ^^    v 

all  of  the  areas  where  we  could  spend  been  done  and  the  area  has  suffered  The  committee  aUocated  the  programs 

more  I  believe  we  have  in  this  bill  ap-  ^iood  damage  running  into  the  mUlions  funds  to  the  following  programs  and 

propr'lated  for  the  maximum  that  can  of  dollars.                                   ^,.H^r,ftr,  ^^"^^''^e^- 

b«"  snent  wiselv    There  could  be  other  A  few  months  ago  It  became  evident  to     Highways  *i60.0oo.ooo 

tocretSs  lut  they  c^ld  not  be  Se  all  the  parties  involved  that  they  were  Area  Development  Programs..    125.000.000 

^icl?r  all  in  a  "no  win"  situation.  This  prompt-  Re,search.   Demonstration   and 

wisely.  -r,mi»  nf  thp  firqt  Tpal  Der'?onal  dis-  LkjcbI  Development  Districts.        8, 500, 000 

I  assure  you,  as  a  member  Of  this  com-  ^^  ^.^'^^v.  .          *i^^       tl^Jrf^foot^iT.^                                                    ■ 

mittee.  that  we  wUl  continue  to  expand  Hussions  between  the  proponents  and  op-               ^^^^^ 

thp  nrofframs  in  order  to  Imorove  our  Ponents  of  the  project.  They  worked  out 

water  re^uTcesltnd  to  preserve  t^e^^^^  a    compromise    which    was    approved  Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 

J?vLinSrSentSfoS  country   I  ^^'•"e^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^*^  ^"^^  ^°*^  ^^"  ^^  ^°"^^*"^  substantial  funds  for  two 

Sw  eve^MSr  is  con^rne^Sut  be  partially  funded  by  the  bill  before  us  reservoirs  vital  to  the  D^las-Fort  Worth 

i^w.f  today.  metioplex  area,  which  I  have  the  good 

Again  I  thank  the  committee  and  the  Jhls  compromise  appears  to  me  to  be  fortune  to  represent.              ^   ,^  ,   ,, 

«:fRfT  for  thPlr  natipncp  and  heln  this  »  forward-looking  approach  to  balanc-  I   am   particularly   pleased   that   tlie 

year                    Pauence  ana  neip  inis  .^^  ^^^  immediate  needs  for  flood  pro-  committee  has  increased  the  budgeted 

ULT.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair-  tection  with  the  necessity  to  preserve  our  amount  for  the  I^keview  Reservoir  from 

man,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  environment  and  wildUfe  habitat  ^if.°°'000  \°  $2,500,000   so  that  we  can 

gentleman    from    South    Dakota    (Mr.  Basically,  the  project  wUl  be  allowed  begin  construction  of  this  facility  with- 

Denholm)  to  proceed  but  at  the  same  time  the  out  further  delay. 

n/r,     TMrMTir^T  nyr     T^or,!,    „«„      Tiyr^  Corps  of  Engineers  will  begin  acquisl-  Tliis  is  an  extremely  good  project  from 

n^^:J^                                 ^     '  tion  of  32.000  acres  of  wet  lands  to  be  set  every  standpoint, 

cnairman.  ^j^^  ^^^  wildlife  and  recreation.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  2.8  to  1.  And 

I  appreciate  the  effort  and  work  of  the  j  j^^ve  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  even  excluding  recreational  benefits  and 

chairman,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  and  ^g  ^.g  begin  to  come  to  grips  with  dual  charges,  the  ratio  is  still  2.1  to  1. 

the  members  of  the  committee  in  report-  problems  of  food  production  for  grow-  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reservoir  will  make 

Ing   the   legislation   on   appropriations,  j^^g  populations  and  environmental  pro-  a  strong  start  toward  halting  flooding  in 

Their  work  product  Is  a  foundation  for  tection  for  future  generations  that  such  a  large  and  heavily  populated  down- 

the  future  of  our  country.  It  Is  money  compromises  will  be  the  way  to  go.  The  stream  area.  Within  the  last  5  years,  this 

well  spent  in  the  preservation  and  use  of  funds  in  this  bill  will  help  us  establish  In  area  has  had  major  flooding  with  dam- 

our  national  resources.  The  approprla-  .^^.ggt  xemiessee  a  project  that  may  well  age    estimated    at    over    $11    million 

tions  Included  in  the  legislation  provides  become  a  model  for  settling  these  dis-  for   the   most   recent   flood   and   dam- 

for  a  construction  stsirt  on  emergency  putes  all  across  the  Nation.  age  estimated  at  $7 '2  million  from  the 

bank  stabilization  on  the  Missouri  River  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  gen-  previous  major  flood, 

below  Gavins  Point  Dam  in  South  Da-  erally  the  bill  which  we  consider  here  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half 

kota.  It  Includes  emergency  funding  that  today  Is  one  which  benefits  the  Nation  as  the  damages  from  these   floods  would 

may  be  reprogrsuned  at  the  discretion  a  whole  in  all  Its  parts.  But,  there  Is  a  have  been  eliminated  by  construction  of 

of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  wherever  es-  portion  of  this  bill  which  is  of  particular  this  one  reservoir. 

sential  demand  for  emergency  projects  interest  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Sub-  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 

exist.  committee  on  Rural  Development.  analyzed  these  figures  and  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  is  vital  to 
project  without  further  delay. 
This  project  is  in  an  area 
rising  land  prices,  and  every 
invest  in  beginning  acquisitiofc 
necessary  acres  this  year  will 
money  in  the  future 

I  might  also  add  that  the  location 
this  lake,  within  close  proxinpty 
large    metropolitan    area,    wi 
water-related  recreational 
to  many,  many  low-income  people 
do  not  have  the  means  to  trav 
the  immediate  vicinity  for  thi! 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also 
Record  to  show  that  of  the 
mated  cost  of  this  project,  almo: 
is  in  non-Federal  funds.  The 
ing  communities  are  committed 
ing  $26.8  million  for  water  supdly 
fits,  and  more  than  $6  miUion  fo  • 
tional  benefits. 

It  is  truly  an  outstanding  pro 
I  thank  the  committee  for  a 
boost  in  getting  it  started. 

The  inclusion  of  a  $5  millioi  i 
priation  for  the  Aubrey  Lake  ir 
County,  Tex.,  is  another  dramiitic 
in  the  right  direction.  I  am  mosi 
that  the  committee  has  recognized 
urgent  nee"d  to  begin  constructiofi 
project,  even  though  the  people 
did  not. 

Denton  Coimty  is  not  in  thi 
represent  in  Congress  today, 
a  part  of  my  district  when  I 
here. 

This,  again,  is  a  reservoir  in 
where  land  prices  are  rising  a 
matic  rate.  Every  year's  delay 
struction  of  this  lake  literally 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  total 
And  the  lake  is  so  vital  that  soi^eday 
must  be  built.  The  conunittee 
recognized  this  fact,  and  I  appreciate 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
Chairman,   as   we   vote   today 
15155,    the    bill    providing    for 
Works-Atomic  Energy  Commission 
propriations  for  fiscal  1975,  I  wc  uld 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attentior 
item  of  $5.5  million  for  the  Fails 
project  in  North  Carolina. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  obtained 
of  the  committee  report  on  this 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
tions  Committee  liad  approved 
quest  that  my  distinguished 
Hon.  David  Henderson,  and  I 
May  1  that  the  appropriation 
project  be  increased  from  the  $3 
requested  in  the  administration 
to  $5.5  million  for  the  fiscal  yea  • 
ning  July  1. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
my  sincere  thanks  to  my 
colleague,  Hon.  Joe  Evins,  chai^an 
the   Public   Works-AEC 
and  other  members  of  that 
tee  and  of  the  full  Appropriatio4s 
mittee,  for  approving  this 

My  testimony  on  May  1  :oncenied 
the  Falls  Lake  project  and  publi; 
funding  for  North  Carolina,  anc 
point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
ir<-ny  into  th^.  Record: 

Statement  by  Hon.  Ike  Andrews 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
mittee,    the    administration    Is 
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more  than  $1.5  billion  for  the  civil  works 
program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Fiscal 
1975.  Budget  items  listed  under  states  total 
$1.4  billion. 

Of  this  $1.4  billion,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  slated  to  receive  $13,036,000,  or 
only  nine-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  total. 
With  North  Carolina  having  about  two  per- 
cent of  our  natlon'.s  population  and  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  land  area,  it  is  clear  that 
the  administration's  Fiscal  1975  budget 
would  deny  my  State  its  fair  share  of  funds 
for  public  works  projects. 

Although  my  State  ranks  12th  nationally 
in  population,  it  ranks  28th  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget  requests  for  public  works. 
In  reviewing  this  budget,  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  requests  for  one  state 
amount  to  three  times  what  is  being  re- 
quested for  North  Carolina,  yet  that  state 
has  less  than  half  the  population  and  less 
than  half  the  land  area  of  North  Carolina. 
Having  been  in  the  House  for  only  16 
months  and  not  being  a  member  of  this 
important  Subcommittee,  I  realize  that  I  am 
far  from  aware  of  all  the  many  complexities 
confronting  you  in  your  deliberations.  Ob- 
viously, many  factors  other  than  the  popula- 
tion and  land  area  of  a  given  state  must  be 
considered. 

Even  so,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  must  always  be  popu- 
lation— that  is,  consideration  for  human 
needs  and  for  the  people  who  will  benefit 
from  and  be  affected  by  these  public  works 
projects. 

Although  North  Carolina  is  shortchanged 
by  the  administration  in  its  requests  for 
public  works  projects,  I  strongly  hope  that 
this  Subcommittee  will  take  action  to  cor- 
rect this  by  recommending  appropriations 
more  in  line  with  my  State's  percentage  of 
the  national  population. 

Public  works  projects  are  especially  im- 
portant to  people  in  North  Carolina  who 
reside  in  two  geographic  areas.  One  area,  as 
Congressman  Walter  Jones  is  to  describe 
later  this  afternoon,  is  along  our  300-mile 
coastline. 

The  other  area  is  the  one  I  represent  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  course  of  returning  home  for  the 
past  60  consecutive  weekends  and  talking  at 
length  with  elected  officials  and  residents 
throughout  the  Fourth  District.  I  know  that 
nothing  in  my  area  is  more  critical  than  the 
need  for  a  much  more  adequate  supply  of 
water.  Not  far  behind  are  the  related  needs 
for  flood  control  and  for  Improved  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

The  four  counties  that  make  up  the  Fourth 
District  contain  four  major  Corps  reservoir 
projects.  Two  are  In  the  land  acquisition- 
construction  stage,  and  two  others  are  In  the 
planning  stage. 

The  administration's  budget  requests  $5,- 
160.000  for  these  and  other  public  works 
projects  In  the  Fourth  District.  However,  as 
stated  In  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  April 
16,  the  Corps  has  a  capability  on  these  proj- 
ects of  $13,885,000,  without  regard  to  Its 
overall  program  capability,  fiscal  constraints, 
or  the  administration's  assessment  of  appro- 
priate national  priorities  for  federal  Invest- 
ments. 

I  hope  it  wUl  be  possible  to  fund  the  Corps' 
capability  for  my  district,  and  I  especially 
hope  that  funds  can  be  found  to  meet  the 
capability  of  $5.5  million  for  the  Fall  Lake 
Project. 

Of  all  the  Corps'  reservoir  project.^  planned 
for  North  Carolina,  our  State  Government  has 
accorded  number  one  priority  to  completion 
of  the  Falls  Lake  Project.  It  is  needed  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  Falls  Lake  Project  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  recreation,  flood  control  and  water 
quality,  and,  most  importantly,  to  provide  a 
water  supply  for  the  fast-growing  Raleigh 
metropolitan  area  that  will  be  adequate  un- 
til well  into  the  21st  Century. 
The    Greater   Raleigh    metropolitan    area 


grew  35  percent  in  population  in  the  Sixties 
and  is  believed  to  be  experiencing  this  same 
growth  rate  in  this  decade. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Raleigh  City 
Council  has  taken  strong  positions  in  sup- 
port of  the  Falls  Lake  Project,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  It,  the  City  has  spent  nearly  $8 
million  to  build  a  new  water  plant  and  in- 
take and  is  preparing  to  spend  about  $2  mil- 
lion to  build  an  interim,  emergency  reservoir 
on  Beaver  Dam  Creek. 

Hopefully,  this  emergency  reservoir  on 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Neuse 
River,  can  be  completed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1975.  It  will  help  meet  the  Raleigh  area's 
water  needs  until  the  Falls  Lake  Project  is 
completed  on  the  Neuse.  and  at  that  time  the 
Beaver  Dam  facility  will  be  flooded  by  the 
larger  project. 

The  Corps'  capability  of  $5.5  million  for  the 
Falls  Lake  Project  for  FY  1975  is  $2.5  million 
above  the  amount  requested  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget. 

One  way  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  addi- 
tional S2.5  million  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Harrington,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources. 

His  suggestion,  which  represents  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Is  that  the  $1,000,000  recommended 
in  the  administration's  budget  for  "Bruns- 
wick County,  Beaches"  in  North  Carolina  be 
reallocated,  with  $700,000  going  to  the  Falls 
Lake  Project  and  $300,000  to  the  Manteo 
(Shallowbag  Bay)  Project. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  Mr.  Harrington's 
suggestion    to    this   Subcommittee. 

My  understanding  is  that  local  interest 
and  participation  is  slim  to  non-existent  in 
the  project  known  as  "Brunswick  County, 
Beaches."  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  some  other  localities  across  the 
country,  residents  and  elected  officials  may 
be  opposed  to  or  unenthusiastic  over  some 
Corps  projects  planned  for  their  area.  If  your 
Subcommittee  should  uncover  such  projects, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  administration's 
budget  requests  for  these  will  be  re-allocated 
to  the  Falls  Lake  Project,  the  B.  Everett 
Jordan  Dam  and  Lake  Project,  and  other 
public  works  projects  needed  in  my  area  and 
my  State. 

In  closing,  please  let  me  again  stress  the 
critical  and  overwhelming  need  for  a  more 
adequate  water  supply  in  the  Greater  Raleigh 
metropolitan  area.  The  Falls  Lake  Project 
on  the  Neuse  River  is  the  most  feasible 
means  for  obtaining  this  water  supply. 

Although  it  is  not  considered  by  some  to 
be  a  completely  perfect  project,  steps  are 
being  taken  to  correct  the  Imperfections, 
and  there  is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
in  my  area  that  problems  with  respect  to  the 
separable  recreation  lands  on  the  edge  of 
the  project  can  be  settled  during  the  time 
the  Corps  proceeds  with  acquisition  of  the 
Joint  use  lands. 

The  energy  crisis  has  taught  us  that  we 
absolutely  must  do  a  better  Job  of  antici- 
pating problems  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  may  become  crises  and  of  acting  quickly 
to  solve  those  problems.  With  another 
drought  similar  to  the  one  Raleigh.  Wake 
County  and  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina 
experienced  in  1953,  the  area's  water  short- 
age problem  will  become  a  full-blown  crisis. 
That  can  possibly  be  averted  with  full 
fu'iding  of  the  Palls  Lake  Project  in  Fiscal 
IP  75  and  subsequent  years. 

My  office  has  very  extensive  files  on  the 
Palls   Lake   Project,   and,   should   you   need 
any  additional  information  on  It,  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  provide  It  to  you. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  full 
support  for  the  Public  Works  appropria- 
tions bill  brought  before  us  today.  I  also 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
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commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  our 
Eood  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  members  of  his  subcom- 
mittee. As  usual,  the  subcommittee  has 
recognized  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
has  put  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  solid  package  of  public  works 
development  which  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Before  commenting  further  on  the  bill 
itself,  I  would  like  to  express  a  regret 
that  this  bill  will  be  the  last  Public 
Works  appropriations  bill  that  our  good 
friend,  Howard  Robison  of  New  York, 
will  be  working  on,  as  he  will  be  leaving 
this  House  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. Howard  Robison  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
Nation  through  his  vision  of  wise  public 
works  programs  which  have  been  most 
beneficial  to  our  people.  We  in  California 
consider  him  a  good  friend  and  we  are 
going  to  miss  him  and  his  dedicated 
leadership  In  this  field.  On  behalf  of  the 
State  of  California  and  on  behalf  of  my- 
self personally,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation.  Howard,  for  all  that  you 
have  done  for  us  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  turning  to  the  bill  at 
hand,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
move  ahead  with  the  programs  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  Each  of  these 
programs  considered  for  funding  in  fis- 
cal 1975  is  a  project  which  has  been  au- 
thorized by  this  Congress  following  com- 
prehensive studies  which  demonstrated 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratios  are  beneficial, 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  are  going  to 
be  helped  by  the  completion  of  these 
projects. 

Much  of  the  initial  cost  of  these  proj- 
ects will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  through  the  sale  of  water,  hy- 
droelectric energy,  and  through  other 
means.  However,  the  Federal  cash  regis- 
ter cannot  ring  imtil  the  works  are  com- 
pleted. Delays  are  costing  us  dearly  be- 
cause of  inflation.  Delays  cannot  help 
place  reasonably  priced  food  on  the 
tables  of  the  Nation.  Delays  do  not  create 
jobs  to  ease  the  high  unemployment  we 
have  In  many  regions  where  this  type 
of  development  is  programed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
once  again  commending  my  good  friend 
from  Texas,  George  Mahon,  upon  the 
outstanding  leadership  which  he  has  of- 
fered to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  has  a  very  difQcult  and  chal- 
lenging responsibility  in  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  hold  down  the  costs  of  our 
Federal  Government  as  he  has  indicated 
he  wants  to  do.  This  bill  before  us  points 
out  how  successful  he  is  in  this  effort 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  him  for  it. 
These  same  congratulations  can  be  ex- 
tended to  our  friend  Joe  Evins  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  and  the  members  of  his  fine 
committee  have  considered  many,  many 
projects  and  many,  many  problems  and 
the  recommendations  that  they  have 
brought  forth  as  a  result  of  extensive 
hearings  certainly  are  realistic  and  rea- 
sonable, and  I  believe  should  be  sup- 
ported fully  by  tliis  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Committee's  action  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  Tocks  Island 
multipurpose  project,  but  making  their 
expenditure  for  its  construction  subject 
to  committee  approval  of  the  project 
agency's  decision  to  proceed. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  this  matter.  At  pages  4  and 
5  of  its  report  it  states: 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  massive 
amounts  of  water  necessary  to  run  our  hy- 
dropower  projects,  operate  nuclear  and  other 
types  of  power  generating  plants,  produce 
food  and  fiber,  operate  navigation  systems, 
develop  our  oil  shale  deposits,  and  provide 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies  for 
people  of  this  nation. 

We  should  never  forget  that  water  Is  a 
precious  resource  which  we  cannot  do  with- 
out. 

Many  feel  that  water  supply  could  be  the 
next  serious  problem  facing  the  nation.  Wa- 
ter resource  development  should  be  consid- 
ered very  high  on  the  list  of  Items  to  be 
given  Immediate  attention. 

The  Conmiittee  has  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  development  of  the  water  resources 
of  our  country.  The  funds  recommended  in 
the  bill  will  provide  adequate  funds  for  an  or- 
derly approach  toward  developing  our  water 
resources.  *   •   • 

Tbe  Committee  believes  that  the  objectives 
of  water  resource  development  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  environment  need  not  be 
incompatible  and  Indeed  should  be  com- 
plementary. A  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained in  the  national  Interest  and  In  the 
public  Interest.  The  Committee  rejects  the 
position  of  either  extreme — development  no 
matter  what  the  environmental  Impact  or 
sacrlflclng  all  economic  growth  at  the  whim 
of  the  environmentalists.  •   •   • 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  programs 
funded  in  this  bill  offer  a  balanced  approach 
which  is  proper  and  which  will  contribute  to 
an  economic  development  policy  which  will 
not  stop  progress  In  America  but  which  will 
provide  for  preservir.g,  promoting,  and  pro- 
tecting our  environment  while  developing 
vital  natural  resource  needs  to  serve  man- 
kind— thus  providing  a  balanced  program 
serving  the  total  public  Interest. 

I  share  the  committee's  sound  philos- 
ophy in  these  matters,  and  repeat  here 
by  statement  before  the  subcommittee 
regarding  the  Tocks  Island  water  re- 
source project,  as  follows: 
Statement    op    Congressman    William    B. 

WiDNALL 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, for  seventeen  years  my  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  Included 
the  authorized  Tocks  Island  project  area. 

I  represented  it  durmg  the  Delaware 
River's  disastrous  floods  of  1955,  and  Its  dis- 
astrous seven-year  drought  of  the  'sixties, 
and  through  all  their  lingering  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects. 

I  also  represented  it  in  1962,  when  we  au- 
thorized Tocks  Island  multipurpose  project 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those  environ- 
mental disasters,  and  to  meet  the  additional 
electric  energy  and  lake  recreation  needs  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Delaware  Basin  area. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  public  need 
for  this  vindertaklng.  Our  Governors  have 
now  provided  the  two  preconditions  the 
Subcommltee  imposed  on  Tocks  Island's  con- 
struction last  year.  I  therefore  request  that 
you  now  grant  the  appropriation  needed  to 
permit  this  long  delayed  development  to  go 
forward  to  construction. 

Our  Governors  now  have  given  formal  as- 
surance that  we  will  pay  our  share  of  the 
cost  of  this  Project's  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  have  reduced  Us  recreation  Impact 


on  highways  by  reducing  Its  visitor  level  to 
four  million  visits  a  year. 

Tocks  Island's  other  purposes  are  impor- 
tant, of  course,  but  its  water  supply  function 
is  paramount.  Our  need  for  it  was  great  at 
the  time  of  the  Presidential  Drought  Disaster 
Declaration  of  1965.  Our  need  for  it  Is  far 
greater  today.  For  our  numbers  and  require- 
ments are  far  greater  today. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  Water  Resource 
Development  of  1974,  our  House  Public 
Works  Committee  noted  that — 

".  .  .  the  threat  of  energy  shortages  has 
produced  front  page  stories  and  mobilized 
public  officials,"  yet  the  threat  of  water 
shortages,  which  is  equally  serious  in  its 
consequences,  has  received  little  atten- 
tion.   •    •    • 

"We  must  act  today  to  avert  the  coming 
crisis,  .  .  .  Fortunately,  these  Investments 
will  provide  a  service  to  the  Nation,  not  only 
in  security  against  crippling  shortages,  but 
in  providing  protection  against  floods,  adding 
vitally  needed  hydroelectric  power,  creating 
new  opportunities  for  healthful  outdoor 
recreation,  improving  the  navigable  capac- 
ity of  our  Inland  waterways,  and  providing 
new  habitats  for  fish  and  wildlife — a  rich 
return"  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-541). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tocks  Island  Conserva- 
tion Project  Is  desperately  needed  to  avert 
tlioso  shortages,  supply  that  protection,  add 
electric  power,  and  provide  opportunities  for 
healthful  recreation  in  New  Jersey.  This 
needed  conservation  project  must  now  go 
forward  to  construction. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  appro- 
priations contained  in  H.R.  15155  as  re- 
ported to  us  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  particularly  want  to 
express  my  support  for  the  $8,490,000 
recommended  for  the  Tocks  Island  Lake 
project  and  the  $135,000  made  available 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  Raritan 
River  flood  control  feasibility  study.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  latter  figure 
includes  $60,000  for  the  continued  fea- 
sibility study  of  the  Crab  Island  water 
supply  project. 

As  the  most  urbanized  State  in  the 
Union,  New  Jersey  must,  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain orderly  progress,  assure  to  itself  an 
adequate  supply  of  potable  water  to  meet 
demonstrable  and  anticipated  needs.  The 
Tocks  Island  Lake  project  will  provide 
an  add.Ltional  300  million  gallons  a  day  of 
water  when  completed.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  already  similarly  requested 
that  it  be  allocated  150  million  gallons 
per  day  of  that  supply.  That  allocation 
will  be  urgently  needed  to  meet  antic- 
ipated use  in  northern  New  Jersey  by  the 
year  1990. 

Tlie  Crab  Island  project  contemplates 
construction  of  an  on-river  cofferdam 
which  would  impound  a  body  of  fresh 
water  that  would  recharge  underground 
aquifers  and  thereby  assure  a  continued 
supply  of  artesian  water  to  users  in 
northern  Middlesex  County. 

I  note  that  with  respect  to  the  Tocks 
Island  project  the  committee  has  re- 
quested $6,040,000  for  continued  land  ac- 
quisition and  $2,450,000  for  construction 
and  that  none  of  the  latter  sum  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  at  this  time  until  the 
various  governmental  parties  in  interest 
reach  a  decision  on  construction  of  the 
Tocks  Island  Dam.  I  think  the  committee 
acted  wisely  in  directing  that  this  deci- 
sion be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
and  that  in  any  case  it  be  made  within  a 
year.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  has  been 
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studied  and  restudied  since  its 
in  1962.  People  in  tlie  State  of 
and.  for  that  matter,  people 
the  country  who  will  be  paying 
are  entitled  to  have  a  decision, 
gress  spent  $5  million  of  the  t 
money  to  finance  the  study 
the  Tocks  Island  Lake  project 
No   responsible   official   has 
demonstrated  benefits  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  soon 
the  Council   of  Environmental 
an  updated  environmental  impajc 
ment  which  should  answer  all 
ing  environmental  questions  to 
tent  that  they  can  be  answerel 
knowledge  at  our  disposal.  In 
Chairman,  it  is  time  for  a  decision 
Tocks  Island  Lake  project. 

Mr.  TO  WELL  of  Nevada.  Mi 
man,  a  month  ago,  I  testified 
Public  Works-Atomic  Energy 
sion  Appropriations  Subcommi^ee 
ing  my  colleagues  to  support  an 
funding   level   for   the   Atomic 
Commissions  weapons  progran 
this  increase  had  not  been 
the  administration,  it  had  beer 
mended    by    the    Joint    Comm 
Atomic  Energy  and  approved 
gress  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
legislation  for  the  Atomic 
mission. 

As  the  Joint  Committee  noted, 
ority  increases  in  the  AEC  197i 
are  now  primarily  related  to 
velopment  programs  and  basic 
porting  energy  research  for  civi 
In  fact,  the  original  AEC  request 
increase    energy    and    related 
programs  by  more  than  30 
amount,  too,  was  approved  by 
of  Representatives  on  April  30 
energy  research  and  developmen 
priations  bill  was  passed. 

All  other  AEC  programs 
weapons  program,  would  only 
aggregate  increase  of  about  4 
under   the   original   administrai 
quest.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy's    basic    concern 
weapons  program  activities  of  t 
and  a  concern  with  which  I    __ 
is  that  our  technology  in  weapor  s 
opment  and  testing  be  maintain^ 
foundation  of  our  national 

The  committee  report  on  the 
thorization  bill  emphasizes  that 
ministration's  budget  request 
creased  by  Congress,  would 
freeze  the  nuclear  weapons 
at  the  1974  level.  In  light  of  the 
ment   of  Defenses   strategic 
and  activities  of  the  Soviet  Uniot 
clear  testing,  I  feel  that  the 
crease  in  the  AEC  weapons 
not  only  justified,  but  imperativ 

As  more  nations  are  graduall- 
oping  their  capabilities  in  the 
ment  of  nuclear  technology,  this 
seem   to   be   the   time   to   stabi 
United  States  commitment  to 
superior  program  in  this  ._ 
Nation's  obvious  leadership  in 
of  international  diplomacy  rests 
on  our  continued  strength  in 
capabilities. 

From  this  position,  I  was  mos ; 
pointed  when  the  Appropriatioi^ 
niittee  reported  the  bill  we  are 
ing  today,  which  sets  the  Atomic 
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Commission's  weapons  program  funding 
at  essentially  the  same  level  as  last  year. 
While  the  new  commitment  to  energy  re- 
search is  certainly  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion today  and  in  the  future,  tnat  it 
comes  at  the  expense  of  continuing  the 
expansion  of  atomic  weapons  testing  is 
not  in  the  national  interest. 

I  am  voting  for  H.R.  15155  today  be- 
cause I  fully  support  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  maintain  and  improve  this  Nations 
nuclear  technology.  But  as  a  firm  be- 
liever in  maintaining  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  weapons  re- 
search and  development,  I  must  protest 
the  stabilization  in  appropriations  for 
the  AEC  weapons  program  contained  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  authorizing  committee 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  in 
great  detail  the  budget  request  submitted 
to  the  Congress  for  the  conduct  of  AEC's 
responsibilities,  took  part  in  the  actions 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy concerning  it  and  now  in  reviewing 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  general,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  approached  AEC's  funding  for 
this  year  in  a  constructive  way.  However, 
in  two  areas  I  think  the  committee  has 
underestimated  the  needs  and  carved  too 
deeply  with  its  cutting  knife. 

One  area  concerns  the  budget  for  li- 
censing and  regulatory  activities.  We 
want  to  speed  these,  yet  the  committee 
has  slavishly  followed  OEM's  dictates 
in  this  matter  instead  of  providing  the 
funds  AEC  needs  to  expedite  the  li- 
censing program  in  recognition  of  the 
Nation's  need  for  new  electrical  gener- 
ating capacity.  And,  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  area  the  committee  also  has 
dealt  over  harshly  with  respects  to  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

Today  I  will  discuss  both  these  items  in 
detail,  hoping  thereby  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  acceptance  of  such  increases  in 
these  areas  as  the  other  body  may  sug- 
gest. 

In  passing  I  also  note  that  the  high 
energy  physics  fund  have  been  cut  by 
about  $4.9  million  below  what  is  essen- 
tial if  that  program  is  to  be  maintained 
at  its  present  level  despite  every  decreas- 
ing value  of  the  dollar  and  ever-increas- 
ing costs  of  electricity  and  other  items 
upon  which  a  satisfactory  pace  in  this 
basic  and  vital  effort  miist  be  maintained. 
The  money  should  be  restored,  of  course. 

LICENSING    PROGRAM 

The  Joint  Committee's  examination 
of  the  present  status  of  the  licensing 
program  and  the  projected  workloads 
revealed  that  the  Commission  could  well 
utilize  an  addition  of  114  personnel- 
representing  an  increased  obligational 
authority  of  $1,425,000  during  the  fiscal 
year — for  the  important  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating the  licensing  reviews  of  spe- 
cific reactor  projects  and  speeding  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  environmen- 
tal views  as  well. 

I  think  it  is  clear  to  all  Members  of 
this  body  that  we  have  a  national  need 
which  has  been  translated  into  a  na- 
tional objective  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
in  energy  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  bring 
it  about.  Additions  of  electrical  generat- 


ing capacity  to  our  utility  systems  will 
not  solve  all  of  our  energy  problems  but 
can  contribute  significantly  to  closing  the 
gap  insofar  as  electrical  energy  is  con- 
cerned. Each  additional  nuclear  plant 
brought  onto  line  reduces  our  depend- 
ence on  Mideast  oil  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent. For  example  a  1,000-megav,  att  elec- 
tric nuclear  plant  operating  for  a  period 
of  1  year  decreases  our  need  for  Mideast 
oil  in  tlie  amount  of  14  million  barrels 
during  that  period.  The  AEC's  licensing 
program  is  now  moving  at  a  pace  where 
a  significant  number  of  additional  large 
plants  are  being  granted  construction 
permits  and  operating  licenses. 

The  growth  of  the  AEC  regulatorj-  staff 
has  been  admittedly  fairly  rapid.  How- 
ever, an  examination  of  present  and  pro- 
jected workloads  shows  that  the  increase 
in  personnel  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1975  can  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  speeding  up  the  licensing 
of  nuclear  powerplants. 

The  objectives  of  the  regulatory  staff 
include: 

A  reduction  in  the  safety  review  time 
for  construction  permit  applications — a 
5-month  saving  in  processing  for  each 
nuclear  unit  translates  to  5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil; 

Acceleration  of  the  development  of 
standards  of  design  and  construction  of 
nuclear  units.  Th6  existence  of  definitive 
standards  on  various  aspects  of  design 
should  reduce  controversy  during  pubhc 
hearings  concerning  the  acceptability  of 
the  detailed  design  of  a  plant; 

Carry  out  increased  effort  on  important 
criteria  relating  to  waste  management, 
standardization,  physical  security,  et 
cetera:  and 

Accelerate  the  effort  of  the  General 
Counsel's  office — participation  in  public 
hearings  for  specific  cases,  rulemaking 
hearings,  and  other  aspects  of  the  regu- 
latory process. 

The  additional  $1,425  million  would 
permit  the  licensing  and  regulatory  effort 
to  be  increased  by  a  net  265  billets  to 
speed  along  these  processes. 

The  actual  increase  In  personnel  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

(90)  Inspectors — More  (35  powerplants  and 
fuel  cycle  facilities  to  Inspect. 

(34)  Rapid  rise  in  operating  reactors  In- 
creases licensing  workload  on  technical 
amendments  and  application  of  generic  solu- 
tions to  more  plants;  backfitting  assessments 
of  older  plants. 

(65)  Five-month  cut  in  CP  environmental 
review  time  and  accelerated  CP  safety 
reviews. 

(7)  Increased  standards  work  on  predesig- 
nated  site  criteria. 

(18)  Fast  breeder  demo  (5) — gas-cooled 
reactors  (4) — Pu  recycle  (3) — commercial 
enrichment  (2) — plant  construction  Info 
system  (2)— tech  assistance  for  antitrust  (2) . 

(8)  Standards  work  on  quality  assurance, 
Plutonium  processing,  etc. 

(20)    ACRS,   boards,   and  legal   services. 
(23)    Clerical  and  administration  services 
support  for  line  functions. 

These  billets  are  essential  and  I  trust 
that  by  the  time  this  legislation  gets  in 
the  lawbooks  they  will  be  included. 

TEST    PROGRAM 

As  to  the  test  program,  this  bill  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  It  at  the 
wrong  time.  The  heart  of  past  progress 
in  gaining  effective  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  our 
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qualitative  edge  in  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology, "niat  edge  cannot  be  maintained 
without  an  active  and  vigorous  under- 
ground test  program  as  required  by  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  safeguards. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  AEC's 
weapons  program  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  concluded  that  the  on- 
continent  test  progi-am  had  been  so  re- 
duced in  funding  by  the  administration 
that  no  advanced  technology  experiments 
could  be  conducted  within  the  fiscal  year 
1975_if  during  the  year  the  Department 
of  Defense  stated  a  requirement  for 
weapons  which  would  require  higher 
yield — less  than  a  megaton — tests  at  the 
Nevada  test  site.  In  order  not  to  freeze 
weapons  technology  at  the  1974  level,  the 
joint  committee  recommended  that  an 
additional  $15  million  be  authorized  for 
the  on-continent  test  program.  The  Con- 
gress did  authorize  that  addition. 

In  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
made  those  requests — in  March  and 
April— and  that  an  additional  $15  million 
will  be  required  in  order  not  to  freeze 
weapons  technology  at  the  1974  level. 

This  bill  eliminates  the  additional  $15 
million  and  leaves  the  on-continent  test 
ftmding  at  the  $97,552,000  level  instead 
of  the  authorized  $112,552,000  as  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress.  If  the  overall 
$9,800,000  reduction  to  the  operating  ex- 
penses made  by  this  bill  is  applied  in  part 
to  the  test  program  by  the  AEC,  there 
will  be  a  further  deterioration  in  the  test 
program. 

We  have  all  learned  from  recent  re- 
ports that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  may  be  close  to  signing  some 
kind  of  test  ban  treaty  in  the  very  near 
future.  If  that  happens,  we  do  not  yet 
know  when  it  will  become  effective.  How- 
ever, if  it  does  not  become  effective  un- 
til the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975— as  seems 
probable — it  is  essential  that  the  AEC 
test  program  during  fiscal  year  1975  be  a 
full  one  which  will  include  advanced 
technology  experiments  rather  than  a 
reduced  program.  We  will  need  that  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  necessary  qualitative 
effort  to  help  make  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions still  underway  have  a  higher  prob- 
ability of  success.  Without  it,  the  chances 
for  a  successful  SALT  II  are  reduced. 

I  hope  this  item,  too,  will  be  restored 
during  the  legislative  process  sometime 
before  the  bill  reaches  the  law  books. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today,  as  the  Public  Works- 
AEC  appropriations  bill  is  being  debated 
on  the  House  floor,  I  wish  to  advise  my 
colleagues  of  my  strong  support  of  full 
appropriations  for  flood  control  projects 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  the  Quin- 
cy  coastal  streams  flood  control  study 
and  the  Weymouth-Fore  and  Town 
Rivers  dredging  project.  The  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  requested  $110,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Quincy  coastal 
streams  study,  and  they  are  receiving 
cooperation  from  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  in  Boston  to  assist  in 
expediting  the  study.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  tills  project  is  to  report  to  Congi'ess  on 
the  advisability  of  improvements  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes  on  the 
Quincy  coastal  streams. 

I  also  support  appropriations  of  $1.8 
million    for    the    Weymouth-Fore    and 


TowTi  Rivers  project.  The  results  of  this 
dredging  project  will  yield  great  benefits 
in  improved  navigation  and  increased 
commerce  on  the  Weymouth-Fore  and 
Town  Rivers. 

The  economy  of  the  South  Shore  Ai-ea 
has  suffered  severe  setbacks  in  recent 
years.  The  closing  of  military  bases  has 
contributed  to  the  extremely  high  imem- 
ployment  in  that  area.  I  believe  that  the 
increased  commerce  and  navigation  on 
the  Weymouth-Fore  and  Towti  Rivers, 
which  will  result  from  completion  of  the 
project,  will  prove  to  be  a  major  factor 
in  improving  the  economic  situation  of 
the  entire  South  Shore  Area. 

Many  businesses  and  homes  have  suf- 
fered severe  damage  due  to  flooding  in 
the  South  Shore  area.  However,  with 
the  completion  of  these  projects,  and  the 
implementation  of  recommendations, 
such  destruction  of  property  will  cease. 

The  projects  which  I  have  brought  to 
your  attention  are  of  vital  concern  to  all 
who  work  and  reside  in  the  South  Shore 
Area  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  who,  in  recommending 
the  bill  before  us  today,  have  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Massachusetts  area. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  appropriations 
bill  before  us. 

It  is  important  to  the  people  of  west- 
em  New  York  and  the  Nation. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  aid  in 
the  planning  and  construction  of  works 
of  improvement — such  as  those  funded 
by  this  bill — is  a  form  of  Federal  aid  as 
longstanding  as  our  Nation  itself.  It  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  Federal-State- 
local  cooperation  which  has  pervaded  our 
sense  of  national  unity. 

These  works  of  improvement — public 
works — are  designed  to  carry  out  impor- 
tant environmental  objectives.  They  are 
investments  to  help  us  protect  the  ai- 
vironment  against  the  ravages  of  floods, 
to  improve  navigation  for  both  commer- 
cial and  recreational  uses,  to  enhance 
crucially  needed  water  supplies  for  mu- 
nicipalities, to  reduce  losses  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being,  and  to  alleviate  the 
human  misery  which  accompanies  any 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  seen  the  effects  of  flooding.  I 
have  seen  homes — into  which  families 
had  put  their  life  savings — destroyed  in 
only  a  few  hours  because  there  were  not 
structures  and  devices  to  hold  back  the 
water  or  rechannel  it  away  from  popu- 
lated areas. 

I  have  seen  the  water  supplies  of  en- 
tire areas  endangered  by  the  contamina- 
tion which  arises  from  such  disasters. 

During  the  period  when  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  cut  out  the  fat — the  frivolous,  less- 
important,  lower -priority  activities  it  too 
often  has  funded — I  think  few  could  dis- 
agree with  the  conclusion  that  here — 
working  toward  the  construction  of  pro- 
tective public  works  structures —  Ls  where 
we  should  be  spending  our  money. 

There  are  several  important  projects 
In  this  bill  affecting  the  people  of  west- 


ern New  York.  I  have  testified  and  urged 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
fimd  these  vital  projects. 

I  am  thankful  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Mr.  Mahon  of  Texas,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG  of  Michigan — and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  that  committee — for 
their  assistance  in  getting  these  pro- 
posed fundings  to  the  floor  today. 

The  bill  provides  $275,000  for  a  com- 
prehensive flood  control  and  wastewater 
management  investigation  in  the  Buf- 
falo River  drainage  area,  which  in- 
cludes watersheds  of  Cayuga  and  Ca- 
zenovia  Creeks,  portions  of  Cheektow- 
aga,  West  Seneca,  Lancaster,  and  Buf- 
falo, and  much  of  the  towns  of  Aurora. 
Elma,  Colden,  Marilla,  Wales,  Benning- 
ton, Sheldon,  and  Java.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  message,  but  it  is  critically  need- 
ed and  the  committee's  judgment  reflects 
that.  Of  the  $275,000  Investigation,  $100,- 
000  is  to  be  earmarked  to  complete  the 
imfinished  Tonawanda  Creek  flood  con- 
trol study. 

The  bill  provides  an  additional  $25,000 
for  investigations  for  improved  naviga- 
tion on  the  Niagara  River  and  improve- 
ment of  Niagara  Falls,  as  well  as  an 
additional  $10,000  for  the  study  of  addi- 
tional locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
our  avenue  of  commerce  and  trade  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic — 
a  crucially  important  matter  for  the 
economic  health  of  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  area. 

The  bill  provides  $120,000  for  plan- 
ning navigation  improvement  projects 
in  Cattaraugus  Harbor,  $135,000  for  ad- 
ditional flood  control  planning  on  El- 
licott  Creek,  and  $100,000  for  flood  con- 
trol planning  on  Scajaquada  Creek. 

The  amount  for  Ellicott  Creek  plan- 
ning funds  has  been  included  by  the 
committee.  They  were  not  recommended 
by  the  administration  in  its  budget  mes- 
sage. I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
committee  on  this  matter.  The  diver- 
sion channel  component  of  the  Ellicott 
Creek  project,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  ready  to  go  forward. 

It  has  been  studied  and  studied,  oc- 
casioning what  I  consider  to  be  inordi- 
nate delays  in  flood  control  ;onstiuction. 
Extensive  public  hearings  showed  strong 
local,  public  support  for  the  proposed 
diversion  channel  project — support  from 
the  homeowners  of  the  area,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Sierra  Club — over 
any  other  single  alternative,  particularly 
the  proposed,  mammoth  Sandridge  Dam. 

Now,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  when  v.e 
thought  there  would  be  sufficient  agree- 
ment to  proceed  with  this  important 
project,  the  State  of  New  York  has  in- 
dicated to  the  Corps  that  it  cannot  as- 
sure local  participation  in  the  project. 
Quite  simply,  that  means  the  State  is 
unwilling  to  endorse  this  project  and  to 
provide  its  share  of  the  commitment.  I 
find  this  terribly  distressing. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that  I  have 
today  dispatched  a  telegram  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, urging  him  to  reconsider  and  re- 
evaluate the  State  position.  I  think  it 
would  be  prudent  for  him  to  do  so,  for 
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the  proposed  diversion  channe  I  enjoys 
broad  public,  community  suppor ;. 
The  text  of  the  telegram  follows : 

Ho;i.  Malcolm  Wilson, 
Corernor  of  New  York, 
Albzny,  N.Y. 

Vt.mi  Governor:  "n.e  proposecl  ElUcott 
Creek  diversion  channel  Is  cnicla  to  pro- 
viding the  residents  of  Erie  County  with  Im- 
proved flood  control  and  protection. 

This  matter  has  been  the  svibjec 
for   years.    Extensive    public    hearih 
shown  the  breadth  of  community  si  pport 
the  proposed  diversion  channel.  Iloiiieow 
associations,     environmental 
many  others  have  supported   the 
channel  as  the  most  viable  of  all  al 
weighed.  There  is  strong  oppositl 
these  groups — and  I  fully  share 
the  construction  of  the  Sandridge 
channel  is  the  most  cost  effective 
environmentally    disruptive    of 
alternatives  under  consideration, 
portantly.  there  is  overwhelming 
to  the  delay  In  the  construction  of 
and  property  saving  devices  now 
casioned  by  the  State's  failure  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  assurances  of 
local  commitment. 

This  State  position  will  cause 
delay.    In    the    simplest    terms. 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  life  and 
Every  time  there  Is  a  flood  on  thai 
because    construction    of    the    chajinel 
delayed — I  think  residents  along 
will  recall  that  it  was  a  failure  on 
of  the  State  to  endorse  the  chani<el 
resulted  In  the  damage  which  will 

There  Is  no  reason  for  the  State  1k> 
so  firmly  committed  to  the  Sandrl  3ge 
project.  I  think  I  can  state  accurately 
the  dam   will   never   be   authorize( , 
Congress.  The  channel  Is  the  onlj 
alternative,  but  that  cannot  go  forward 
the  State  gives  Its  assurances. 

I  urge  you  to  do  so.  It  Is  In  [the  best 
Interest  of  Western  New  York  anjl  of  the 
State. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  KEikp 
Member  of  Cc  ngresa 
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I  hope  to  see  tliis  EIMcott  Cre^ 
sion  channel  project  started,  anc 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  the  leas 
sive  and  most  constructive 
the  ElUcott  Creek  flood  problem' 

I  have  worked  closely  over 
with  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
Engineers,  as  well  as  many  citizen 
ganizations.  in  trjing  to  find 
tlon  that  would  have  the  least 
tion  to  the  lives  and  property 
gy  of  our  community. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  commi 
agreed  with  me  and  has 
these  moneys  for  this  and  othei 
environmental    programs    for 
New  York. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  address  mysel 
nuclear  weapons  program  of  the 
Energy  Commission  and  specifi 
the  test  program.  In  this  time 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
hopeful  progress  toward  eCfectiie 
limitation  agreements,  our  Nat  on 
been  ably  supported  by  the  vigoijous 
competent  work  of   the   AEC 
laboratories.   Their   work   in   gi 
the  advantage  of  high  quality 
made  possible  the  first  SALT 
Any  further  progress  must  be 
qualitative  advantages. 
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The  nuclear  weapons  test  program  Is 
the  essential  element  of  the  laboratories 
work.  This  is  recognized  by  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
which  require  an  active  and  vigorous 
underground  test  program. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy determined  during  its  hearings  that 
the  proposed  test  progiam  would  allow 
no  advanced  technology  experiments — 
the  very  heart  of  developing  the  quality 
technology  needed  as  a  base  of  our  ne- 
gotiations. Thus,  the  joint  committee 
recommended  and  the  Congress  author- 
ized an  additional  $15  million  to  assure 
that  these  essential  advanced  technol- 
ogy experiments  would  be  conducted 
during  fiscal  year  1975  and  so  that  tech- 
nology would  not  be  frozen  at  the  1974 
levels.  I  must  express  a  word  of  extreme 
caution  relative  to  any  steps  toward  re- 
ductions in  the  test  program. 

In  the  event  that  v,'e  sign  some  sort 
of  test  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  not  become  effec- 
tive until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  If 
what  we  have  read  in  the  press  is  true. 
If  that  happens,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
nuclear  test  program  be  a  full  one  which 
will  give  us  the  technology  which  we  will 
need  to  help  us  obtain  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment on  terms  that  are  advantageous  to 
our  national  security.  Accordingly,  I 
support  every  effort  to  maintain  a  vigor- 
ous test  program  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15155,  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works,  water  and 
power  development,  and  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commission  for  1975. 

The  committee  has  very  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $3  million  to  continue 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  hjdraulic  model  which 
is  located  at  Matapeake  in  Queen  Annes 
County,  Md.  The  implications  of  the  bay 
model  and  its  continued  funding,  how- 
ever, will  benefit  the  entire  State  of 
Maryland  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
States  since  the  operation  of  this  model 
will  allow  scientists  and  engineers  to 
unlock  many  of  the  mysteries  regarding 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  experimenta- 
tion which  will  follow  the  completion  of 
the  model  includes  work  on  sedimenta- 
tion problems,  pollution,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  seafood  industry. 

Tills  model  has  been  a  longtime  dream 
begun  by  my  predecessor,  now  Secretary 
of  Interior,  Rogers  Morton,  and  the  late 
Bill  Mills,  who  pushed  this  project  to 
completion. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  this  continued 
funding  and  I  also  want  to  express  my 
approval  of  the  inclusion  of  $27,000  in 
the  bill  in  order  to  allow  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the 
dredging  and  maintenance  needs  for  the 
Port  of  Cambridge  Harbor  in  Dorchester 
County,  Md.  Tlie  continuing  siltation  of 
this  major  port  has  been  an  increasing 
problem  and  this  will  allow  the  corps 
to  begin  the  process  which  will  restore 
Cambridge  Harbor  to  its  rishtful  place 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urged  the 
Members'  support  of  the  committee  bill 


making  appropriations  for  this  Nation's 
needed  public  works  and  energy  under- 
takings. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
its  appropriation  for  our  needed  Tocks 
Inland  conservation  project,  and  for  its 
direction  that  the  project  agency  is  to 
submit  its  decision  to  the  committee  for 
approval  before  proceeding  with  con- 
struction of  this  authorized  undertaking. 
I  would  like  to  repeat  here  my  statement 
before  the  subcommittee  on  this  matter, 
az  follow, s: 

Statement  of  Congressman  John  E.  Hunt 
OF  New  Jersey,  Before  the  Subcommittee 
f'N  FuBi.ic  Works,  House  Ap.ropbiations 
Com.mittee 

Mr.  Chairmen,  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: The  Tocks  lalr.iid  Conservation  Proj- 
ect Is  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  and  is  urgently 
needed  to  meet  the  growing,  human  needs 
cf  the  people  cf  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
are.a — for  water  supply,  flood  control,  public 
energy  supply,  lake  recreation,  and  to  sus- 
inin  and  Improve  the  mainstream  flow  of 
the  great  Delaware  River. 

As  representative  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  First  Congressional  District,  Incliid- 
i.ig  Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties,  both 
bordering  on  the  Delaware  River  malnstem,  I 
earnestly  urge  your  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's full  appropriation  request  for  this 
needed  Conservation  Project  for  our  State. 

In  particular,  I  especially  urge  that  the 
Subcommittee  now  permit  tills  essential  un- 
dertaking to  go  forward  to  construction.  Its 
construction  has  now  been  delayed  three 
years.  There  Is  no  question  of  Its  need.  Its 
cost  Is  escalating  by  tens  of  millions  each 
year.  And  the  two  preconditions  to  Its  con- 
struction this  Committee  imposed  on  it  last 
year  have  now  been  fully  and  fairly  met. 

The  Governors  of  our  Basin  States  have 
now  provided  the  formal  assurances  that  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  asked  for, 
that  we  will  pay  our  share  of  the  cost  of 
Tocks  Island's  water  pollution  control.  And 
the  Governors  of  our  States  have  now  re- 
duced this  Project's  recreation  impact  on 
highways,  by  cutting  its  recreation  level 
from  ten  million  down  to  four  million  people 
a  year. 

There  Is  little  more  to  add.  The  Subcom- 
mittee is  familiar  with  the  Delaware  River 
Basin's  disastrous  floods,  and  disastrous 
droughts,  and  energy  shortages,  and  long  hot 
summer  recreation  crises,  and  pollution  laden 
low-flows  which  this  Project  Is  needed  to 
alleviate. 

As  for  my  own.  First  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  the  project's  flood  control 
function  will  reduce  the  damage  of  the  main- 
stem's  flood  Impacts  on  our  flsh  and  shell- 
fish. 

Its  energy  output  will  help  provide  the 
peak  power  supply  necessary  to  maintain  our 
iiomes,  employment,  and  industries. 

Its  lake  and  surrounding  park  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  additional  public  water 
recreation  area  and  greenspace  that  is  In 
such  short  supply  In  our  crowded,  most 
densely  populated  State. 

And  its  sustained  downstream  flow  re- 
leases are  required  to  prevent  the  Intrusion 
of  the  Delaware  River's  salt  front  on  our 
critical  domestic,  municipal  and  Industrial 
fresh  ground  water  sources.  Its  releases  are 
also  necessary  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
Delaware  River's  level  for  aquatic  life,  boat- 
ing and  other  recreation  uses  during  low 
flow  periods. 

Tocks  Island  Conservation  Project  has  been 
reevaluated  and  reaffirmed  many  times,  as 
essential  for  the  water  resource  requirements 
of  our  people. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  th« 
Subcommittee  and  full   Committee  recom- 
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mend  the  funds  needed  for  continuance  and 
construction  of  this  necessary  Conservation 
Project,  and  for  all  efforts  to  assure  Its  com- 
patibility with  the  environment. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  consistently  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  liydroelectric  power 
project  since  It  first  came  before  the 
House  in  the  middle  1960's.  My  reasons 
for  opposing  it  were  twofold  in  nature. 
First,  I  believe  that  the  cost  factor  was 
risky  at  best.  Three  years  ago.  I  believed 
that  we  should  not  risk  $300  million  to 
produce  power  which  might  or  might  not 
be  less  expensive  than  the  power  pro- 
duced by  the  private  electric  companies. 

Three  years  ago,  I  was  concerned  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  this  project 
upon  the  Maine  wilderness.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  still  have  these  environmental 
concerns  and  they  trouble  me,  but  I  will 
today  reverse  my  position  and  vote  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect. For,  since  I  last  voted  on  this  meas- 
ure, the  cost  of  oil  has  soared,  thus  mak- 
ing my  original  economic  calculations 
moreasonable.  No  area  of  our  Nation  has 
been  more  affected  by  emergency  short- 
ages than  has  the  New  England  region. 
The  people  of  New  England  desperately 
need  additional  and  inexpensive  power 
sources.  I  now  feel  that  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  will  be  a  necessary  factor 
in  meeting  this  need. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman  may  I  com- 
mend the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  recommending  full  funding 
next  year  for  the  Nations  water  and 
power  public  Vv'orks  projects.  We  are  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted our  recommendation  and  pro- 
vided $2,125  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
to  begin  construction  of  the  Richard  B. 
Russell  (Trotters  Shoals)  project  on  the 
Savannah  River.  This  is  compared  to  the 
$500,000  contained  in  the  budget  request 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  proceed  at  the 
speediest  rate  feasible  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  power  projects.  We 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  urge  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers be  provided  with  the  full  amount 
they  were  capable  of  using  next  year  on 
the  Russell  project.  We  are  delighted 
that  the  committee  has  provided  the  full 
$2,125  million.  We  urge  the  House  to  vote 
its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  production  of  electric 
power  at  the  Russell  project  will  help  as- 
sure the  additional  future  energy  supply 
so  desperately  needed  in  South  Carolina 
and  throughout  the  Southeast. 

The  fuel  shortage  brought  to  our  at- 
tention as  never  before  how  dependent 
this  Nation  is  on  its  energy  sources.  For- 
tunately in  the  Southeast  we  have  moved 
ahead  with  public  and  private  power. 
The  fuel  shortage  came  close  to  paralyz- 
ing the  Nation.  But  this  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  chaos  that  would  result 
from  national  electrical  power  blackouts 
and  brownouts.  This  would  be  a  national 
calamity. 

Production  of  power  by  means  of  fall- 
ing water  at  the  Russell — Trottere 
Shoals — project  on  the  Savannah  will  be 


a  positive  step  in  South  Carolina's  envi- 
ronmental improvement  and  in  conserva- 
tion of  scarce  resources.  Energy  produc- 
tion at  the  Russell  project  will  consume 
neither  coal,  gas,  oil,  or  uranium.  It  will 
enhance  South  Carolina's  unsurpassed 
water  resources  and  environmental 
beauty.  In  addition  to  power  generation, 
the  project  will  provide  immeasurable 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits.  The  resulting 
lake  will  augment  the  nationally  known 
Clark  Hill  and  Lake  Hartwell  recreation 
complex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  commend  the 
very  eiTective  support  the  Russell  project 
has  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Their 
foresight  in  supporting  the  Russell  proj- 
ect and  other  power  generating  projects 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  Southeast  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  assuring  the  con- 
tinued economic  and  social  progress  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  $4,475  billion  over- 
all bill  is  a  tremendous  step  forward  to- 
ward assuring  the  Nation's  power  and 
water  supplies.  I  urge  its  overwhelming 
approval. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  committee  has 
continued  and  expanded  funding  for  new 
contracts  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's North  Dakota  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit.  The  administration's  budget  con- 
tained a  request  for  $10,555,000  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  of  which  $7.8  million  is  to 
complete  existing  conti'acts  and  $2.8 
million  was  for  new  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  budget  request  of 
$10,555,000,  the  committee  provided  $1.8 
million  for  expanded  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Garrison  Unit  is 
probably  the  worst  Buieau  project  and 
its  continuation  will  insure  public  dis- 
illusionment with  the  entire  Bureau. 

It  is  an  energy  and  environmental  dis- 
aster: It  consumes  more  energy  than  it 
creates  and  it  wrecks  havoc  with  the 
environment. 

Instead  of  helping  small  farmers,  it 
hurts  them :  The  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  has  called  for  a  halt  to  new  Gar- 
rison Unit  contracts  until  questions  in- 
volving farm  family  relocation  and  other 
costs  to  the  farmer  have  been  answered. 
Garrison  has  become  an  International 
sorepoint.  The  Canadians  have  protested 
to  the  U.S.  Government  that  the  project 
will  degrade  the  quality  of  water  flowing 
into  Canada  and,  is  therefore,  a  serious 
violation  of  the  1909  Water  Boundary 
Treaty. 

A  year  ago,  our  late  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative John  Saylor — one  of  the  finest 
conservationists  ever  to  sei^ve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — and  myself 
offered  an  amendment  to  delete  further 
funding  of  the  Garrison  project.  We 
failed  in  that  amendment. 

It  is  now  a  year  later,  and  the  Bureau 
continues  to  throw  good  money  after  bad. 
Numerous  objections  have  been  raised 
in  the  courts.  The  Canadian  Government 
continues  its  adamant  opposition  to  the 
project.  The  cost  overruns  which  have 
developed  on  the  project  will  Insure  a 
tighter  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  review. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study,  re- 
quested by  Chairman  Reuss  of  the  House 


Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Conserxation  and  Natural  Resources, 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  so  many  environ- 
mental problems  associated  with  the 
Garrison  project  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  act  to  end 
this  farce. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  unconscionable 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
tinues to  fund  this  project.  The  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
committee has  requested  the  Department 
to  iiisure  that  no  new  contracts  be  made 
for  the  Garrison  project  until  the  cost 
overrun  and  environmental  issues  are 
resolved. 

I  urge  the  Department  to  comply  with 
the  subcommittee's  request;  a  halt  to 
new  contracts  is  essential  if  these 
moneys  are  to  be  saved  and  if  irreversible 
environmental  damage  is  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
Garrison  at  greater  length.  I  would  like 
to  refer  interested  Members  to  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  last  June  28  and  29  by 
Representative  Saylor  and  myself. 

On  July  12,  1973,  on  page  23682.  I 
entered  into  the  hearing  record  a  letter 
from  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality  wliich  described  the  ecological 
disasters  being  created  by  the  Garrison 
project.  At  that  time,  I  included  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Russell  Train,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  presently 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  Secretary  Morton 
concerning  the  Garrison  project.  In  his 
letter  of  June  15,  1973,  Chairman  Train 
stated : 

In  view  of  the  substantial  and  severe  im- 
pacts of  this  project,  including  the  loss  of 
wetlands,  the  lowered  water-table,  the 
severed  farms,  and  the  public  controversy 
and  International  implications,  I  strongly 
reconamend  that  construction  on  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  be  suspended  until 
these  issues  have  been  resolved. 

On  August  3,  1973,  on  page  28311.  I 
included  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
memorandiun  to  the  Commissioner  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  This  memorandum  details  at 
great  length  the  problems  which  the 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  would  create  for 
the  natural  wetlands  and  fish  and  wild- 
hfe  facilities  throughout  the  North 
Dakota  region. 

On  November  13,  1973,  on  page  36935, 
I  entered  into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Environmental  Affairs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Hei-ter — who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Canadian-American  International 
Joint  Commission — pointed  out  that — 

The  Department  of  State  feels  that  the 
draft  Impact  statement  does  not  adequately 
address  the  serious  International  problems  of 
an  environmental  nature  raised  by  this 
[Garrison]  proposal,  and  that  the  statement 
is  therefore  7inacceptable  from  this  utana- 
point.  (emphasis  added) 

On  November  14  on  page  37127,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  appeared  to  be  a  clear  violation  of 
international  law.  At  that  time,  I  in- 
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eluded  in  the  Record  a  letter 
neth  Rush,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior.  Injhis 
munic^tion,  Secretarj*  Rush  coiiv 
the  Interior  Department,  the 
Embassy's  note  No.  432 — whicl 
strongest  terms  possible,  objected 
continuation  of  this  project  by 
errnient.   The   State   Departmfent 
Ui.dcrstandably,  concerned  over 
of  ti.e  Canadian  note  and  pointpd 
occretar>-  Morton  that — 

Canada's  position  is  consistent 
*liich  the  Department  of  State  h 
lt.5  conununlcatlons  and  dlbcv 
Garrison  project  with  the  Bureau 
ir.a'ion.  We  think  that  the  obllgat 
United    States    under    the    1909 
Waters    Treaty    should    be    very 
weighted  before  further  funds  are 
on  this  project.  The  documentatior 
by   Canada   In   support   of   Its  Nolje 
that  continuation  of  the   Sourls 
the  project  could  result  in  pollutior 
crossing    the    boundarv    "to   the 
health  and  property"  in  Canada 
vention  of  our  obligation  under  Article 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 
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On  May  28,  1974.  on  page 
entered   into   the   Record   a 
adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Union  requesting  that  further 
on  the  Garrison  project  be  dela  r- 
the  numerous  questions  surroui 
project  and  its  effect  on  Nortt, 
farmers  are  resolved. 

Finally,  on  June  4.  on  page 
entered  into  the  hearing  recorc 
ber  of  statements  submitted  to 
and  Senate  Appropriations 
by  United  Family  Farmers  Inc 
penter,  S.  Dak.  This  group  of 
mately   500   small   family 
quently  described  the  type  of 
which  are  being  created  by  s 
Bureau's  massive  public  works 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  the 
ment  released  its  final  env 
pact  statement  on  the  Garrison 
project.  Try  as  it  may  to  present 
Garrison  viewpoint,  this  mas, 
reveals  the  grim  realities  of 
son  project.  Because  of  the 
of  this  environmental  impact  s 
I  V.  ould  like  to  comment  at  sonle 
on  some  of  the  problems  which 
pact  statement  raises — as  well 
of  the  many  problems  which  i 
discuss. 

ENVIRONMENTAL     DAMAOE 
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First  of  all.  It  Is  obvious  fron 
ing  of  the  report  that  the  projec  ; 
volve  enormous  environmental 
For  example,  the  Bureau's  oviti 
states  that — 

:iorae  localized  adverse  impacts  » 
not  be  avoided  will  be  changes  In 
and  some  loss  of  scattered  trees,  shrubs 
tiative  prairie  .  .  .  Some  sections 
bolls  v.in  be  removed  .  .  .  about  50|OO0 
of    grazing    land    will    undergo    a 
change  .  .  .  Development  of  featii 
rl^ation  will  alter  or  drain  about  23(000 
of  water  and  marsh  and  abaut  3.i 
temperate  wetlands. 

Glossing  over  what  could  be  ai  ecolog- 
ically devastating  phenomenon!  it  con- 
tinues: 

Ii  I  ;i;a''-lor.  drains  could  lower  ^roJnd  water 
Je  "ris  of  lands  Immediately  adjacei  t  to  Irrl- 
gatt d  land.  This  Influence  wlU  not  t>e  exten- 
sive liut  could  cause  some  vegetatlo:  l  changes 
on  suuirrigated  lands. 
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The  report  continues  on,  detailing  the 
type  of  water  degradation  which  will  oc- 
cur: 

Estimated  increases  in  average  total  dis- 
solved solids  (TDS)  are  796  milligrams  liter 
(before)  to  1,320  milligrams/liter  (after)  In 
the  Sourls  River  below  Mlnot;  650  milligrams 
liter  (before)  to  800  milligrams  liter  (after) 
in  the  Sheyenne  River;  1.200  to  1.300  In  the 
WUd  Rice  River;  350  to  400  in  the  Red  River; 
and  350-510  to  385-550  In  the  James  River. 

Some  loss  of  riparian  and  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion will  occur  at  the  excavated  areas.  Also 
some  natural  grassland  areas  will  be  dis- 
turbed and  removed  from  agricultural  xiso. 

Some  snags  which  serve  as  shelter  for  fish 
from  predators  and  feeding  areas  will  be 
removed.  Turbid  condition  during  construc- 
tion and  stabilization  will  temporarily  re- 
duce the  fish  carr>'ing  capacity. 

FisU  habitat  In  rivers  will  undergo  a 
change  as  streamflows  change  In  quantity, 
velocity,  and  quality  .  .  .  Development  of 
project  features  will  result  In  temporary  dis- 
placement and  disturbance  of  many  species 
of  wildlife.  Irrigation  of  250.000  acres  of  land 
wUl  also  cause  some  adjustments  of  wildlife 
densities  and  inhabitants.  .  . 

The  impact  statement,  despite  its  very 
pro-Garrison  viswixiint,  had  to  admit: 

The  quality  of  other  streams  and  lakes  may 
be  somewhat  degraded  by  sediment  and  salts 
from  return  flows  and  by  brackish  outflows 
from  saline  lakes.  Water  quality  of  streams 
In  the  Missouri,  Sourls,  and  Red  River  Basins 
will  be  somewhat  degraded  by  retixrn  flow  ac- 
cruals from  Irrigation  In  the  Unit. 

This  admission  mus^t  be  weighed  quite 
heavily  in  light  of  the  Bureau's  extremely 
one-sided  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  occurrences  as 
those  do  have  serious  ecological  impli- 
cations. In  addition,  the  very  superficial 
nature  of  the  Bureau's  analysis  of  the 
anti-Garrison  arguments  is  totally  in- 
sufficient and  quiet  ominous. 

CARRISON    IS    AN    ENERGY    LOSER 

As  for  energj'.  Garrison  will  "steal" 
576  million  kilowatt-hours  every  year. 
As  the  environmental  impact  statement 
admits: 

Replacement  of  the  576  million  KWH  of 
electric  energy  .  .  .  would  require,  with  pres- 
ent technology,  about  440.000  tons  of  lignite 
coal  annually  which  could  result  In  about  25 
acres  of  strip  mining. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amount  of  energy  which  will  be  lost  in 
the  development  of  this  Bureau  project 
would  provide  heat  for  about  20,000 
homes.  Over  the  years,  the  Bureau  has 
developed  a  reputation  for  providing 
power.  This  project,  however,  is  a  con- 
sumer of  power.  To  continue  with  this 
project  is  unconscionable  during  this  pe- 
riod of  new  energy  concern. 

GARRISON     AND     THE     VIOLATION     OF     THE      J  909 
TREATY 

Garri.son  contravenes  the  1909  Inter- 
national Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  The 
increase  in  salts,  nutrients,  pesticides  will 
affect  the  Red,  Souris,  Assinibolne 
Rivers  and  Lake  'Winnipeg.  TTie  connec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers 
watersheds  will  introduce  rough  fish,  for- 
eign bacteria,  fungi,  and  viru.'ies  into  the 
Red.  The  Garrison  diversion  unit  is  pro- 
ceeding on  this  cour.sc.  despite  the  pledge 
by  the  United  States  not  to  pollute  Ca- 
nadian waters.  But  imder  Garrison, 
cross-boundary  pollution  is  absolutely 
inevitable.  The  result  will  be  serious,  ad- 


verse impacts  on  Canadian  waterways 
and  Canadian  irrigation  plans.  For  ex- 
ample, Manitoba  is  currently  considering 
an  irrigation  system  involving  the  As- 
sinibolne River.  However,  the  Ganison 
project  could  destroy  that  program  due 
to  its  contamination  of  the  Assiniboine. 

GARRISON    AND    ITS    IMPACT    ON    SMALL    FARMEP.S 

Garrison  will  take  218,000  acres  of 
arable  land  to  irrigate  250,000  acres.  All 
the  farm  lands  involved  are  already  suc- 
cessfully producing  grain  crops  with  dry- 
land farming  methods,  yet  many  farm- 
ers are  being  displaced  by  the  project. 

The  impact  statement  says  Garrison's 
main  impact  will  be  a  change  from  dry- 
land farming  to  a  "more  intense  and  via- 
ble agricultural  economy  in  the  project 
area. "  The  Bureau  argues  Garrison  will 
help  stabilize  declining  rural  population 
and  stimulate  North  Dakota's  economy. 
It  calculates  a  net  gain  to  North  Dakota 
farmers  of  $14  million  a  year.  Yet  the 
sprinkler  systems  required  by  the  project 
are  estimated  to  cost  $125  to  $190  per 
irrigated  acre.  The  typical  farmer  with 
irrigation  will  have  his  costs  double.  The 
Bureau  claims,  though,  that  his  income 
will  more  than  double.  Yet  existing  dry- 
land farming  of  wheat  is  thriving  eco- 
nomically. In  1973,  with  the  lowest  rain- 
fall since  the  1930's.  wheat  production 
was  the  greatest  ever,  according  to  the 
"Committee  to  Save  North  Dakota." 

The  impact  statement  assertion  that 
Garrison  will  create  economic  stability 
is  ridiculous.  Dr.  Glen  Sherwood,  author 
Gi  "New  Wounds  for  Old  Prairies,"  says: 

One  has  to  swallow  a  good  deal  to  be- 
lieve that  the  250,000  acres  of  Irrigated  land, 
0.6'.  of  the  State's  agricultural  land,  will 
bring  slgnlflcant  stability  to  North  Dakota. 

Dr.  Sherwood  reflects  on  the  trap 
North  Dakota  farmers  and  population  in 
general  find  themselves  in.  Originally,  "I 
was  eager  for  the  promise  of  Garrison 
Diversion.  So  was  the  rest  of  North  Da- 
kota." But  subsequently,  as  a  research 
biologist  with  the  Northern  Prairie  Wild- 
life Research  Center,  "I  found  the  en- 
vironmental, economic  and  social  im- 
pacts of  Garrison  Diversion  to  be  far 
worse  than  my  wildest  suspicions.  The 
people  of  North  Dakota,  by  trusting  gov- 
ernment and  business  leaders,  have  had 
an  unprecedented  disaster  unleashed 
upon  themselves.  Of  course,  North  Da- 
kota's disaster  will  go  right  down  the 
river  to  Manitoba." 

Dr.  Sherwood  continued  to  say: 

The  Bureau  claims  to  hold  the  interest  of 
small  farmers  at  heart,  but  there  are  sevem.l 
good  reasons  to  question  this. 

First,  and  most  Importantly,  with  Irriga- 
tion Investments  and  costs  of  ."iprlnkler 
equipment  at  $20.000-$30.000.  and  an  aver- 
age life  expectancy  for  the  equipment  of  ten 
years,  It  seems  incredible  that  the  Bureau 
should  really  believe  that  small  farmers  will 
be  able  to  survive  with  such  excessive  over- 
heads. To  have  to  Invest  $20,000-$30.000  every 
ten  years  will  render  it  virtually  Impossible 
for  the  small  family-owned  farm  to  remain 
economically  viable  .  .  . 

Finallv,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  project  is 
an  economic  disaster.  The  GAO  report  to 
the  Reuss  subcommittee  indicates  the 
type  of  cost  overruns  which  will  continue 
to  plague  this  project.  Garrison  was  orig- 
inally estimated  to  cost  about  $212  mil- 
lion when  it  was  first  authorized  in  1965. 
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It  is  now  estimated  to  cost  more  than 
$400  million.  I  would  predict  that — with 
only  18  percent  of  the  project  now  done — 
that  it  would  end  up  costing  over  $1  bil- 
lion if  carried  to  completion. 

The  impact  statement's  benefit-cost 
analysis  is  an  example  of  deception 
through  omission.  The  original  cost-ben- 
efit ratio  was  figured  to  be  1  to  2.51.  This 
included  indirect  benefits.  The  final  im- 
ijact  statement  excluded  indirect  bene- 
fits from  its  cost-benefit  ratio  of  1  to 
1.67.  With  this  calculation,  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  specific  discount  rate 
used.  The  discoimt  rate  is  a  percentage 
factor  involved  In  figuring  the  effect  of 
inflation  on  future  costs  and  benefits. 
Dr.  Shei-wood  computed  the  Bureau  used 
a  2.8-percent  discount  rate.  The  discoimt 
rate  required  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to  0.75.  The 
Council's  new  recommended  rate  of  7 
percent  sends  the  ratio  down  to  1  to  0.42, 
a  totally  uneconomical  ratio — the  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  program. 

The  "Garrison  Report."  a  publication 
of  concerned  local  citizens,  states: 

Had  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
been  given  a  valid  cost-benefit  study,  it  Is 
probable  that  the  Garrison  Diversion  Project 
might  never  have  been  approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  factors, 
I  urge  the  Department  to  suspend  new 
contracts  on  the  Garrison  project.  I  hope 
that  next  year,  when  the  committee  con- 
siders the  Bureau's  appropriation,  it  will 
find  a  way  to  close  out  this  unnecessary 
and  harmful  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
legislation  providing  fiscal  year  1975  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  a  variety  of  public  works 
projects. 

There  are  many  good  programs  and 
projects  included  in  this  bill.  There  is 
also  entirely  too  much  waste.  The  area  of 
construction  activity  should  be  one  of 
the  easiest  places  In  which  we  could  and 
should  make  budget  cuts.  Instead,  the  bill 
increases  the  budget  request  by  over  $63 
million,  to  a  grand  total  of  $4,475  million. 
If  we  are  to  stop  inflation,  one  of  the 
prime  places  to  make  cuts  is  in  the  public 
works  bill.  For  generally  speaking,  this 
is  not  a  bill  designed  to  aid  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  urban  poor.  Rather,  it  is 
construction  work  in  rural  areas,  where, 
in  many  cases,  there  nre  manpower  and 
material  shortages. 

I  object  to  the  level  of  appropriations 
for  military-use  nuclear  materials  and 
to  the  continued  determination  of  the 
AEC  to  proceed  with  the  fast  breeder 
technology.  The  administration  is  com- 
mitting this  Nation  to  a  Plutonium  econ- 
omy— and  Plutonium  \?,  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  .substance  man  has  ever 
known — reportedly  more  dangerous  than 
the  venom  of  a  cobra.  The  AEC  keeps 
telling  us  there  can  be  no  accidents.  Yet, 
the  number  of  reported  "minor  inci- 
dents" continues  to  increase. 

Just  last  month,  there  was  the  dis- 
covery of  a  substantial  plutonium  leak  at 
an  enrichment  plant  in  my  own  State  of 
Ohio.  At  the  rate  we  are  going,  the  odds 
will  soon  favor  the  chance  for  a  major 
accident. 

Instead  of  continuing  our  commitment 


to  fission  nuclear  energy,  we  must  place 
a  new  emphasis  on  conservation,  hydro- 
gen fuel,  and  solar  energy. 

I  object  to  this  legislation,  because  it 
continues  massive  corps  projects  de- 
signed to  "double-lane"  the  Mississippi 
and  provide  new  extensions  of  barge 
navigation.  It  is  absurd  "public  policy" 
to  continue  massive  barge  projects  at  the 
very  time  that  we  are  preparing  "coun- 
ter-subsidies" to  maintain  our  railroad 
systems — systems  which  have  been  dam- 
aged by  the  heavy  subsidies  given  to  river 
traflSc. 

I  object  to  these  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  which  consume  more  en- 
ergy than  they  create,  which  drive  the 
small  farmer  off  the  land,  which  degrade 
the  environment,  and  almost  always  cost 
twice  as  much  as  originally  estimated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  re- 
examined to  eliminate  or  "stretch  out" 
the  work  on  those  projects  which  are  not 
vital  to  the  immediate  economic  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  to  provide  clearer  em- 
phasis on  those  projects  which  are 
needed. 

Finally.  I  am  concerned  that  this  bill 
totally  fails  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive water  plan  for  the  development  of 
our  Nation's  oil  shale  resources. 

During  recent  months,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  begun  to  lease  public 
oil  shale  lands  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  Oil 
company  bids  for  these  valuable  lands 
have  exceeded  the  Department's  wildest 
dreams.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oil  shale 
lands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  constitute 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  and 
precious  natural  resources.  The  Depart- 
ment has  calculated  that  there  are  600 
billion  barrels  of  high  grade  oil  shale 
that  is  recoverable.  There  are  also  enor- 
mous quantities  of  lower  grade  shale  con- 
taining trillions  of  barrels  of  oil. 

For  some  years,  a  number  of  us  have 
been  concerned  that  the  public's  interest 
in  these  oil  shale  lands  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. I  have  been  concerned  that  the 
lands  are  being  virtually  given  away  and 
tliat  the  public  is  not  receiving  an  ade- 
quate return  for  this  oil  treasure.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  creation  of  a  TVA-type 
corporation  could  provide  for  the  orderly 
development  of  the  sliale  lands,  protect 
the  environment,  and  provide  a  price 
yardstick  to  insure  tliat  the  oil  is  pro- 
duced in  the  best  manner  possible. 

It  now  appears  that  there  are  other 
.serious  problems  involved  in  oil  shale  de- 
velopment. Water  is  needed  in  the  proc- 
ess which  is  used  to  separate  the  oil  from 
the  shale.  According  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  only  about  2,500  barrels 
of  oil  can  be  produced  from  each  acre- 
foot  of  water  consimied.  Given  the  avail- 
able water  in  the  dry  Rocky  Mountain 
plateaus,  it  is  obvious  that  water  short- 
ages will  place  severe  limits  on  the 
amount  of  oil  we  can  produce  from  the 
shale  deposits. 

I  recently  wi-ote  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
garding the  water  situation  in  the  Upper 
Colorado.  The  Bureau  has  replied,  indi- 
cating that  there  are  severe  problems.  It 
is  obvious  that  if  this  Nation  is  serious 
about  developing  energy  independence, 
we  will  have  to  develop  a  new  water  plan. 
Planned    and   scheduled    projects    may 


have  to  be  reevaluated,  downgraded,  or 
tei-minated  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
amount  of  water  available  for  oil  shale 
development.  New  efforts  must  be  made 
to  find  a  way  to  obtain  more  oil  per  unit 
of  water.  Before  proceeding  with  addi- 
tional Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects, 
the  Congress  should  determine  precisely 
which  projects  are  truly  important,  what 
national  resources  should  be  committed 
to  the  development  of  the  oil  shsde  lands, 
what  the  environmental  effects  will  be, 
and  who  should  bear  the  costs. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  full  text  of  the  Bureau's 
letter  to  me  relating  to  water  resources 
available  for  the  development  of  oil  shale 
lands: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bt-TBiAU  OF  Reclamation, 
Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1074. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  Your  letter  of  March  11 
inquires  about  the  availabUity  of  wat«r  for 
oil  shale  development  from  Bureau  projects 
in  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 

In  general,  there  has  been  no  water  set 
aside  specifically  for  oil  shale  development, 
but  a  number  of  projects,  both  constructed 
and  In  various  stages  of  planning,  have 
water  available  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
uses.  These  uses  Include  oil  shale  develop- 
ment, residential  needs,  coal  conversion  re- 
qtiirements.  and  other  Industrial  uses.  As 
vast  deposits  of  low  sulphur  coal  and  other 
natural  resources  exist  In  the  same  general 
area  as  the  oil  shale  deposits,  It  Is  likely 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  municipal  and  In- 
Industrial  water  avaUable  will  be  utilized 
for  oil  shale  development.  The  following 
tabulation  lists  the  quantities  of  municipal 
and  industrial  water  currently  available  or 
with  potential  for  development. 

M.  &  I.  WATER  SUPPIY-BUREAU  OF  RECLAIVIATIGN 


Feature  and  project 


Annual 

quantity 

cl  water 

(acre- 

leet)    Status 


COLORADO: 
Ruedi  Reservoir,  Fryingpan-        33,(X)0    Constructed. 

Arkansas  prc|ett. 
Green    Mountain    Reservoir,       ii.  COO  Do. 

Cokirado-Bi£     Thompson 

project. 

Yellow  Jacket  project 0)  Feasibility  study. 

West  Divide  project 77,000    Authoriied  project, 

lower  Yampa  project (>)    Feasibility  study. 

Total.  Colorado 1SS,000 

UTAH: 
Jensen    unit,   central   Utali         7. 200    Authorized  project. 

Project. 
Ute  Indian  unit,  central  Utah  (<}    Feasibility  study. 

Project 

Total.  Utah 7,200 

WYOMING: 
roniencMe  Reservcir,  Seed-      ?0C,  OCO    Constructed. 

skadee  project. 
Sublette  piojtct (')    Feasibility  study 

Total.  Wyoriiin; 200.000 


'  Under  study 

la  udditiou  to  the  above  quantities  of 
water,  about  107,000  acre-feet  per  year  of 
Colorado  River  water  allocated  to  Utah.  50.000 
acrc-fect  to  Wyoming,  and  12.000  acre-feet 
to  Colorado  have  not  been  Identified  with  a 
need  and  could  be  used  for  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. 

The  above  quantities  of  water  total  about 
S30.000  acre-feet  per  year.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized that  oil  shale  development  will  be 
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only  one  of  many  competing  potential 
for  this  remaining  water,  among 
coal  development,  residential  nee*, 
wildlife  needs,  and  recreational  req  jirements 

The  vast   oil  shale  deposits  of 
U:ah,  and  Wyoming  include  more 
high-grade  oil  than  the  entire  world 
of  petroleum.  The  high-grade  oil 
eludes  only  those  deposits  10  feqt 
m    thickness   with   25   or   more 
ton.  The  reserves  are  located  appj-ox 
as  follows  (In  billions  of  barrels  i 


gill 


Colorado 
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Depending  upon  the  process  employed, 
about  2,500  barrels  of  oil  can  be  produced 
with  each  acre-foot  of  water  jonsumed. 
Therefore,  in  the  unlikely  event  hat  all  of 
the  above  530,000  acre-feet  of  potei  itial  water 
supply  are  used  in  oil  shale  devel  )pment,  it 
would  have  a  capability  of  producing  about 
1.3  billion  barrels  of  oil  from  oil  shale  per 
year,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  ioday's  re- 
quirements in  the  United  States. 

If  the  vast  oil  shale  deposits  are  to  be 
utilized  to  make  the  United  State  (  indepen- 
dent of  imports,  additional  water  supplies 
will  be  needed  in  the  Upper  Colo  ado  River 
Basin.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamatio  i  has  sev- 
eral research  investigations  currently  under- 
way of  possible  ways  to  augment  the  water 
supply.  These  programs  are  describ  ;d  on  page 
5  of  the  enclosed  "Western  U.S.  Water  Plan, 
1973  Progress  Report." 

Thantc  you  for  your  interest  In  our 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  O.  StaKim 
Comnissioner 

Enclosure. 
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Research  and  pilot  projects 
cloud  seeding  can  add  1.5  to  2  m 
feet    annually    to   the    Colorado 
Colorado  River  Basin  Pilot  Project 
Juan   Mountains  of   southwesterr 
has  accrued  86  of  the  160 
needed    for    sound    statistical 
Studies  are  underway  to  resolve  thi 
of  possible  environmental  effects 
mediate  and  long  range;  legal  o 
additional   water   and  effect  on 
rights;  po'^ntlal  augmentation  in 
river  basins  under  varlovis  types 
years  with  estimates  based  on 
from  the  past  20  years;    and   th( 
avalanche  hazard  and  appropriate 
control. 

Seeding  operations  occurring  ii 
project  are  suspended  when  «;v 
flood    hazards    and    operational 
under  rapidly  changing  weather 
dictate.  Cost  analysis  of  field 
early  estimates  of  producing  new 
water  ranging  between  $1.00  and 
acre-foot,  plus  any  necessary 
monitoring  costs. 

The    environmental    studies    o 
detrimental  effects  of  cloud  seed 
Colorado  River  Basin  and  elsewh 
vealing  that  ecological  Impacts 
to   determine.    These   studies   su 
there   may  be   much   less 
than  often  expressed.  Favorable 
ceptance  of  weather  modification 
be  gaining;  at  the  local  level, 
cation  Is  becoming  recognized  as  a 
means  of  meeting  water  needs.  Th« 
the   Bureau   of   Reclamation's 
water  are  attaining  Important 
ognltlon.  Additional  pilot  projects 
uled  to  be  conducted  la  the 
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in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  California, 
and  In  the  North  Platte  River  Basin. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  of 
the  past  7  years,  the  House  has  consid- 
ered and  rejected  funding  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect on  the  St.  John  Rivei  in  Maine.  The 
seriousness  of  the  energy  shortage  in 
New  England  has  led  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  project  in  the  proposed  public 
works  appropriation  for  fiscal  1975.  I 
strongly  support  constructive  programs 
to  help  meet  New  England's  energy 
needs,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
blindly  approve  every  project  which 
comes  before  us  now  on  the  grounds  that 
it  relates  to  energy.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  is  no  less  deficient  now  than  it 
was  the  last  seven  times  this  body  turned 
it  down.  For  that  reason,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  to  delete 
the  funding  provided  for  this  project  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

Proponents  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  claim  that  it  would  alleviate  New 
England's  energy  shortage.  If  the  sta- 
tistics bore  that  claim  out.  I  would  be 
joining  with  them  this  afternoon.  Yet 
evidence  indicates  that  by  1983,  the 
earliest  possible  date  this  project  could 
be  completed.  New  England  will  be  con- 
suming an  estimated  100  billion  kilowatt 
hours  each  year.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  would  supply  1.1  billion  kilowatt 
hours,  about  1  percent  of  the  region's 
total  energy  needs. 

Dickey-Lincoln's  power  would  supply 
a  greater  portion  of  New  England's  peak- 
ing power — an  estimated  10  percent.  But 
the  limited  water  level  of  the  St.  John 
River  would  permit  Dickey-Lincoln's 
generators  to  operate  for  only  2V2  hours 
daily.  Thus,  Dickey-Lincoln  could  not  re- 
place other  peaking  facilities;  it  would 
merely  allow  such  facilities  to  halt  their 
operations  for  a  few  hours  each  day. 

Moreover,  all  electricity  generated  by 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  marketed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act.  Outside  of  Maine,  municipal  utili- 
ties, cooperatives,  and  other  preference 
customers  would  have  first  priority  in 
purchasing  this  peaking  power.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  New  Englanders,  served 
by  privately  owned  utilities,  would  re- 
ceive no  benefits.  In  summary,  the  project 
would  have  negligible  impact  upon  New 
England's  energy  supply. 

Advocates  of  funding  for  Dickey-Lin- 
coln also  assert  that  the  project  would 
be  economically  feasible.  They  stress 
the  benefit/cost  ratio  of  2.6  calculated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  If  we  examine 
the  intricacies  of  that  figure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  discover  that  the  corp>s  has  per- 
formed a  bit  of  economic  slight-of-hand. 
In  determining  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
project,  the  corps  used  an  imaginary  3.25 
percent  Interest  rate  and  a  wishful  rate 
of  zero  inflation  for  the  next  10  years. 
Yet,  in  calculating  the  cost  of  possible 
alternatives,  the  corps  assumed  an  an- 
nual interest  rate  of  8^,4  percent. 

If  we  employ  a  realistic  interest  rate  of 
6 ■'a  percent  and  take  into  account  the 
current  inflation  rate  of  8  percent,  the 
cost  of  the  project,  by  the  corps'  own 
estimate,  would  escalate  to  $839  million, 


reducing  the  benefit/cost  ratio  to  1.1.  At 
the  going  market  interest  rate  of  8^4  per- 
cent, the  one  utilized  by  the  corps  in  con- 
sidering alternatives,  the  b/c  ratio  falls 
to  .95. 

Using  its  o\vn  figures,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimates  annual  savings  to 
New  England  consumers  on  their  elec- 
tric bills  at  $11.7  million,  about  V2  of  1 
percent  of  the  current  total  cost.  When 
the  true  price  of  this  project  is  consid- 
ered, actual  savings  would  be  far  lower 
or  nonexistent.  If  we  assume  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  8  percent,  the  electricity  gen- 
erated by  Dickey-Lincoln  would  cost  4.2 
cents  per  kilov.alt  hour  compared  to  4.1 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  fossil-fuel 
generated  electricity  supplied  by  private 
utilities.  Whatever  the  actual  final  costs 
of  this  project,  its  economic  feasibility 
lies  strongly  in  doubt. 

Apart  from  considerations  of  how 
much  power  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
would  supply  and  at  what  cost,  the  proj- 
ect would  ruin  thousands  of  valuable 
acres  of  wilderness  in  northern  Maine. 
The  lake  created  by  the  massive  Dickey 
Dam  would  flood  140  square  miles  of  ir- 
replaceable land  used  for  recreation  and 
as  a  prime  source  of  lumber.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dam  would  flood  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  upper  St.  John  River,  de- 
stroying a  large  part  of  the  finest  canoe- 
ing and  fishing  region  in  the  Northeast. 
Finally,  powerlines  planned  to  run  from 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  site  to  Boston,  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  would  bisect  Bax- 
ter State  Forest  and  other  scenic  areas, 
contributing  to  visual  pollution  of  this 
unspoiled  area.  The  disasterous  environ- 
mental impact  of  this  project  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  benefits  versus  costs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  problems  which  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  purports  to  meet 
could  all  be  solved  more  effectively  in 
other  ways.  The  springtime  flooding 
which  has  long  beset  the  town  of  Fort 
Kent  could  be  controlled  by  building  a 
protective  dike  at  a  cost  of  $1  million 
instead  of  implementing  an  $800  million 
project.  It  is  true  that  funding  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  would  provide 
some  additional  jobs  to  a  section  of 
Maine.  Yet  most  of  these  construction 
jobs  would  be  for  low-paid  unslcilled 
labor,  and  most  would  disappear  when 
construction  was  completed.  I  would 
greatly  prefer  initiating  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  open  up  this  lovely  region 
to  all  Americans  as  a  protected  recrea- 
tional area.  Such  a  program  would  pro- 
vide permanent  jobs  to  local  citizens  and 
enhance,  rather  than  decimate,  the 
beautiful  lands  of  the  St.  John  Basin. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  ac- 
celerate their  efforts  to  provide  New  Eng- 
landers and  all  Americans  with  clean, 
abundant  and  inexpensive  electricity 
through  responsible  legislation.  Alterna- 
tive sources  such  as  solar  and  geothermal 
energy  must  be  fully  explored.  The  con- 
struction of  safe  nuclear  generating  fa- 
cilities should  be  stepped  up.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assume  a  more 
active  role  in  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  petroleum  and  coal  re- 
sources. But  let  us  not  lose  our  perspective 
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and  our  keen  sense  of  judgment  in  the 
heat  of  the  energy  crisis. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15155,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  bill  appropriates 
funds  for  many  important  flood  control 
yr3jects  in  Kansas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
cluded funds  for  road  improvements  at 
two  projects  in  my  district.  The  admin- 
istrations  budget  proposed  that  no  funds 
be  appropriated  for  Perry  Lake  and  Tut- 
tle  Creek.  The  committee  included  $400.- 
000  in  construction  funds  for  Perry  Lake 
road  improvements  and  $20,000  in  plan- 
ning funds  for  Tuttle  Creek  ror.d  im- 
provements. 

These  two  projects  are  vc:y  near  and 
dear  to  my  heart,  because  they  are  so  im- 
portant to  my  constituents.  As  I  wrote 
to  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
April  30, 1974 : 

PrlmarUy  designed  for  flood  control.  Perry 
Reservoir  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  popular  recreation  areas  in  Kan- 
sas. It  serves  more  than  3  mlUlon  people  per 
year.  The  need  for  construction  of  Perry  Lake 
access  roads  is  even  more  evident  and  acute 
than  when  I  first  introduced  the  legislation 
for  their  Improvement  Ui  July  1971.  Suffo- 
cating dust  clouds  hang  over  the  area  from 
May  through  September  each  year,  constitut- 
ing a  health  hazard  to  all  these  living  in 
the  Perry  Reservoir  area.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
something  be  done  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
imposed  upon  all  those  who  live  near,  or 
visit,  this  faculty. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  in- 
cluded $400,000  in  construction  funds 
for  this  puipose. 

In  the  same  letter,  I  urged  funding 
for  preconstruction  planning  for  Tuttle 
Creek  roads.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  these  road  improvements  and 
this  was  included  in  the  recently  ap- 
proved Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1974.  In  my  letter  to  the  commit- 
tee, I  justified  the  need  for  fmiding: 

Wlien  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  was  first  proposed 
and  later  constructed.  Its  primary  function 
was  for  flood  control.  It  was  planned  that 
the  Corps  would  build  new  roads  to  replace 
existing  roads  below  the  high  water  level, 
vacating  the  lower  roads.  The  Corps  fulfilled 
their  contract,  but  before  It  was  completed, 
Tuttle  Creek  had  become  an  Important  rec- 
reation facility.  Attempts  were  made  to  close 
the  existing  roads  which  were  below  the  hlgii 
water  level,  but  objections  were  raised  by 
land-owners  and  the  Corps,  saying  that  ac- 
cess to  the  leased  lands  and  recreational 
areas  v.ould  be  cut  off.  The  nst  result  Is 
that  the  existing  roads  must  be  maintained 
by  the  local  County  Commissioners  at  pro- 
hibitive costs,  since  the  roads  and  bridges 
arc  frequently  covered  with   mud   and  logs. 

Again,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  com- 
mittee included  $20,000  in  preconstruc- 
tion planning  for  Tuttle  Creek  roads. 

The  Perry  Lake  and  Tuttle  Cieek  proj- 
ects are  of  vital  importance  to  me  and 
to  many  of  my  constituents.  I  am  pleased 
that  H.R.  15155  makes  provision  for 
funding  for  road  improvements  at  these 
projects. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  this  may  be  the  last  Public  Works 
measure  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  neighbor  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisGNi    has  the  opportunity  to  work 


on.  Howard's  decision  to  retire  from  the 
Congress  will  mean  a  loss  of  one  of  our 
finest  and  most  hardworking  Members. 
As  dean  of  the  New  York  Republican 
delegation  Congressman  Roeison  has 
willingly  guided  and  assisted  any  and  all 
who  have  come  to  him.  His  16  years  of 
service,  faithfully  representing  the  27th 
District  of  New  York  State,  have  earned 
him  a  fine  reputation  as  an  effective  and 
distinguished  leader.  While  I  regret  his 
departure  from  the  Congress,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  his  dedication  to  our  Nation  will 
continue  to  shine  as  he  fulfills  his  new 
responsibilities  in  the  role  of  a  profes- 
sor. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  15155, 
the  Public  Works  appropriations  meas- 
ure. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  adequate  language  to 
prevent  construction  of  the  Tocks  Island 
Lake  project  for  1  year  in  order  to  permit 
an  ample  opportunity  for  the  many  ques- 
tions remaining  unansv.-cred  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  Tocks  Island 
recreation  project. 

The  26th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Yor'.:,  which  I  represent,  lies  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Tocks  Island  project  area 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  River. 

While  the  proposed  Tocks  Island  Lake 
has  been  "in  the  works"  for  over  10 
years,  there  are  many  environmental  and 
fiscal  problems  remaining  to  be  resolved 
prior  to  any  construction.  The  most  seri- 
ous of  these  questions  involves  the  pos- 
sible eutrophication  of  the  reservoirs 
waters.  All  of  the  interested  parties 
clearly  recognize  the  need  to  control 
nonpoint  pollution  resulting  from  seep- 
age of  dairy  and  poultry  wastes  in  the 
upstream  river  basin  area.  How  this  will 
be  accomplished  and  who  will  pay  for 
such  pollution  controls  is  still  open  to 
question. 

Additionally,  I  am  conceiTied  about  the 
potential  impact  of  the  proposed  Tocks 
Dam  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  region.  The  free-flowing  Delaware 
has  always  been  a  source  of  enjoyment 
for  the  sportsmen  in  our  vicinity.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  aquatic 
life  and  the  spawning  areas  of  the  Del- 
aware are  duly  considered  and  protected 
from  the  adverse  effects  of  any  hasty 
construction. 

While  these  ecological  problems  await 
resolution,  there  is  also  the  need  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  proximate  re- 
sults of  the  proposed  lake.  As  originally 
conceived,  the  proposed  recreation  facil- 
ities were  anticipated  to  handle  a  recrea- 
tion load  of  more  than  10  million  visitors 
per  year.  With  such  a  massive  influx  of 
tourists  into  our  rural  area,  there  will 
be  critical  need  for  the  development  of 
expanded  and  improved  water  and  sew- 
erage, for  more  highways  and  for  ancil- 
lary services — all  of  which  will  incur 
burdensome  costs  on  local  government. 
To  date,  we  have  not  resolved  how  tliere 
additional  costs  will  be  absorbed. 

Accordingly,  with  so  manj"  vital,  unan- 
swered questions  it  is  reassuring  that  the 
committee  has  wisely  seen  fit  to  post- 
pone construction  until  such  time  as  we 
are  able  to  make  certain  that  the  prob- 


lems associated  with  Tocks  Island  are 
adequately  resolved. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
15155,  the  appropriations  bill  for  public 
works  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  a  measure 
which  h£is  been  carefully  considered  hy 
the  committee  as  is  so  clearly  sliown  by 
the  report  which  accompanies  the  bill. 

Who  among  us  has  so  short  a  memory 
that  we  cannot  remember  this  appropria- 
tion bill  was  referred  to  in  the  past  as 
the  annual  pork  barrel  legislation?  Well, 
those  who  prefer  can  continue  to  xxze 
such  descriptions  but  somehow  in  the  last 
few  years  the  people  of  this  country  have 
come  to  realize  that  flood  protection, 
power  from  hydroelectric  sources,  and 
recreational  benefits  is  somethins  that 
is  vital  to  this  country  and  deserves  a 
better  description  than  pork  barrel. 

As  the  report  so  eloquently  expresses 
it: 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  build  a 
stronger  America.  It  represents  a  substantial 
investment  in  the  future  of  our  country. 
This  Investment  will  pay  rich  dividends  in 
ser.ices  for  our  reopi;  and  r.  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  Nation. 

No  doubt  anyone  v.ho  takes  the  time  to 
praise  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  will  be  suspect  of  being  provincial 
or  parochial.  But  the  answer  to  such  sus- 
picion is  the  fact  that  the  composition  of 
the  subcommittee  is  not  only  bipartisan 
but  comes  from  widely  scattered  sections 
of  our  counti-y.  Moreover,  a  careful  look 
at  the  bill  itself  and  the  report  wiU  show 
that  the  committee  exercised  the  most 
careful  discretion  in  setting  priorities. 
Tliere  were  some  reductions,  there  were 
also  some  additions.  In  general,  appro- 
priations were  provided  for  the  items  ex- 
actly as  recommended  in  the  budget  with 
few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  exception  that  I 
feel  was  certainly  merited  was  the  in- 
crease from  the  budget  item  of  $30,500,- 
000  to  a  figure  of  $43,000,000  for  the 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  which  covers 
several  counties  in  the  Fourth  District 
of  Missouri  which  is  the  district  that  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  to  repre- 
sent. I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  any 
special  consideration  or  favortism  by  the 
subcommittee  or  by  tlie  full  committee. 
Of  course,  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  the  29th  and  30th  of  April 
wlien  a  delegation  from  our  district  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  tlie  Missouri  projects.  Of 
coarse,  it  is  no  secret  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  to  go  higher 
on  tlie  budget  not  because  I  regard 
myself  as  a  "budget  buster"  but  because 
this  project  in  the  past  has  been  beset  by 
lawsuits  commenced  by  enviionmental 
groups  and  has  been  slowed  not  only  by 
these  lawsuits  but  by  threats  of  im- 
poundment or  put  aside  in  budgetary 
reserve,  and  tliere  have  been  some  times 
the  corps  did  not  have  the  capability 
to  use   tlie  funding  appropiiated. 

To  recapitulate,  tlie  Truman  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  which  for  manj-  years 
was  known  as  the  Kaysinger  project,  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  funding.  The  com- 
mittee must  have  recognized  tliis.  The 
committee  must  also  in  its  deliberations 
have  recognized  that  in  this  project  not 
all  the  land  which  was  needed  has  been 
acquired  and  that  there  were  many  land- 
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owners  that  were  faced  with 
tainty  of  not  only  of  whether 
have  to  move  but  when  they 
to  move.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Dam  project  has  suffered  great jy 
of  the  delays  in  funding  and 
to  be  delayed  further  there 
cost  figure  reviewing  many 
times  higher  than  the  original 
mates. 

No.   The   increased   funding 
Truman  project  formerly 
Kaysinger  project  was  not  the 
any  special  favoritism  or  even 
of   any   super   salesmanship 
source.  The  delegations  which 
presented  a  strong  case  for 
ing.  They  put  their  best  foot 
They  were  pursuasive  but  in 
analysis  the  action  of  first  the 
mittee  and  then  the  full 
my  judgment,  was  a  logical  and 
sense  realization  that  we  in 
try  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
crisis.  The  committee  realized 
Truman    project    had    been 
delayed. 

The  committee  realized  that 
a  capability  by  the  Corps  of 
use  $43  million.  They  reasoned 
was  a  project  that  should  be  si 
for  priority  status  because  it 
ect   that   would   produce 
hydroelectric  power. 

The  committee  report  itself 
that  the  committee  went  out  < 
to  locate  by  careful  survey 
ects  which  would  produce  hyd 
power  and  to  make  certain 
these  projects  there  was 
to  the  capability  of  the  Corps 
neers  for  fiscal  year  1975.  That 
ly  what  happened  with  the 
ect.  The  committee  recognized 
priority  project  because  the 
like  the  rest  of  us  so  well 
fact  that  there  remains  a  serloi|s 
problem  faced  by  the  Nation 
construction  of  hydroelectric 
ects  is  one  of  the  very  best  way 
tribute  to  the  solution  of 
crisis. 

Well,  the  Truman  project  has 
from  some  delays.  As  I  mentione  1 
there  were  the  suits  by  the  env^i- 
talists  groups.  There  was  a  lack 
ing  always  below  the  capability 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  the 
During  all  of  these  years  a  grou^ 
lie-spirited  citizens  came  to 
each  spring  to  present  their 
argue  persuasively  but,  as  it 
quently  turned  out,  not  too 
They  argued  that  the  longer 
was  delayed  the  more  it  would 
argued  each  year  that  the  more 
ect  was  delayed   the  longer 
would  have  to  v/ait  for  flood 
hydroelectric    power,    and    rec 
benefits. 

In  passing  It,  I  would  be  a 
judgment,  if  I  failed  to  point 
shortsightedness  of  those  who 
suits  to  try  to  stop  the  constr 
the  Truman  project  because  of 
leged  adverse  environmental 
had  always  been  led  to  believe 
purpose  of  any  environmental 
tion  was  to  achieve  a  desired 
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uncer-  a  beneficial  result  with  the  vei-y  least  ad- 

would  verse  environmental  impact.  Surely,  they 

wbuld  have  could   understand    that   these   lawsuits 

Truman  were  not  only  ill-timed,  ill-advised,  and 

because  unwise,  but  those  who  participated  as 

if  it  were  plaintiffs    were    suffering    from    severe 

c  )uld  be  a  shortsightedness.   Those   who  were   re- 

nlillions  of  sponsible  for  filing  these  lawsuits,  surely 

cost  esti-  in  their  myopia,  they  should  have  seen 

that  they  were  preventing  the  construc- 

for   the  tion  of  the  one  remaining  pollution-free 

n  as  the  source       of       electricity — hydroelectric 

result  of  power. 

he  result  Mr.  Chairman,  the  true  environmen- 
Irom    any  talists  in  my  judgment  are  those  who  had 
appeared  to  go  about  to  collect  funds  in  order  to 
fund-  defend  the  lawsuits  brought  by  those 
forward,  p.seudoenvironmentalists  who  seemed  in- 
the  last  tent  upon  stopping  the  Truman  project, 
subcom-  The  true  environmentalists,  at  consider- 
in  able  personal  expense,  finally  prevailed 
:ommon-  arid  I  describe  them  by  this  name  because 
coun-  when  the  Truman  project  is  complete  it 
energy  will  be  a  source  of  a  substantial  amount 
that  the  of  hydroelectric  power,  all  of  which  is 
;oo    long  pollution  free. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have  seen 

here  was  the  Ti-uman  project  move  at  a  snail's 

Engineers  to  pace  are  happy  that  the  House  has  acted 

hat  here  to  increase  the  funding  of  this  project 

iigled  out  by  $12,500,000.  It  might  be  a  coincidence 

a  proj-  that  tlie  delegation  that  visited  here  in 

mucfi-needed  April  asked  for  exactly  what  was  appro- 
priated but  let  me  repeat  that  that  was 

indicates  purely  a  coincidence.  The  facts  are  that 

its  way  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  the  capa- 

thi)se  proj-  biUty  to  do  $43  million  worth  of  work 

oelectric  and  the  further  facts  are  that  this  proj- 

as  to  ect  was  singled  out  for  priority  status 

fund^g  equal  because     it    contains     a    hydroelectric 

of  Engi-  power  generating  unit  that  can  be  com- 

is  exact-  pleted  within  a  time  frame  to  help  solve 

Trun  lan  proj-  the  energy  crisis  of  a  susbtantial  portion 

this  as  a  of  the  State  in  which  this  great  project 

cc  mmittee,  is  situated, 

appreciate  the  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  hats  off  to 

energy  the  good  work  of  the  subcommittee  and 

and  the  to  the  fine  work  of  the  full  committee  on 

.er  proj-  appropriations.  We  salute  them  for  their 

to  con-  careful  scrutiny  of  the  many  projects 

energy  that  came  before  them  for  consideration. 
We  applaud  the  fact  that  the  projects 

suffered  they  singled  out  for  priority  status  were 

earher.  done  not  by  accident  or  by  chance  or 

onmen-  coincidence  but  rather  by  a  careful  study 

of  fund-  of  the  priorities  involved  including  the 

of  the  capabilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 

funding,  those  projects  which  would  contribute 

of  pub-  to  the  solution  of  our  energy  crisis. 

Wafeliington  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 

ca;  e  and  to  man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 

too  fre-  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chah-- 

efjectively.  man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 

project  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

.  They  Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 

he  proj-  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

areas  present. 

control.  The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 

eational  is  not  present.  The  Chair  announces  that 

he  will  vacate  proceedings  under  the  call 

in  my  when  a  quorum  of  the  committee  ap- 

out  the  pears. 

Bled  the  Members  will  record  their  presence  by 

uction  on  electronic  device. 

some  al-  The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

ii  npact.  I  QUORUM  call  vacated 

that  the  The  CHAIRMAN.  100  Members  have 

ganiza-  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Commit- 

obj|ective  or  tee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pm-suant  to 


cost. 


t  le 


rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  shall  be  considered 
as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  law;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of  proj- 
ects (including  those  for  development  with 
participation  or  under  consideration  for  par- 
ticipation by  States,  local  governments,  or 
private  groups)  authorized  or  made  eligible 
for  selection  by  la*  (but  such  studies  shall 
not  constltut*  a  commitment  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  construction)  :  $988,533,000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shaU  be 
used  for  projects  not  authorized  by  law  or 
which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  except 
as  may  be  wtlhin  the  limits  of  the  amount 
now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated: Provided  further.  That  $1,800,000  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  thereon 
as  required  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  563-565)  to  pro- 
vide that  wildlife  conservation  shall  receive 
equal  consideration  and  be  coordinated  with 
other  features  of  water-resource  development 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

FLOOD    CONTROL,  MISSISSIPPI    EIVEB    AND 
TRIBUTARIES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  prosecuting 
work  of  flood  control,  and  rescue  work,  re- 
pair, restoration,  or  maintenance  of  flood 
control  projects  threatened  or  destroyed  by 
flood,  as  authorized  by  law  (33  U.S.C.  702a, 
702g-l),  $150,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended :  Provided,  That  not  less  than 
$250,000  shall  be  available  for  bank  stabiliza- 
tion measures  as  determined  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  be  advisable  for  the  control  of 
bank  erosion  of  streams  in  the  Yazoo  Basin, 
Including  the  foothill  area,  and  where  neces- 
sary such  measures  shall  complement  simi- 
lar works  planned  and  constructed  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  be  limited  to 
the  areas  of  responsibility  mutually  agree- 
able to  the  District  Engineer  and  the  State 
Conservationist, 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY     ME.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollow.s : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contc:  Page  5. 
lines  18-19,  strike  out  "$988,533,000"  and 
insert  "$987,733,000". 

Page  6,  line  6,  insert  immediately  before 
the  period  the  following:  ":  Provided  further, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  act  shall  be  available  for  the  multi- 
purpose Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes 
project". 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  and  my  colleagues  are 
offering  is  to  strike  from  the  bill  before 
us  the  $800,000  committee  addition  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  "Construction, 
general"  request  to  be  used  for  resump- 
tion of  preconstruction  planning  and  de- 
sign on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 

Since  1967,  the  House  has  refused  fur- 
ther funding  for  preconstruction  work  on 
Dickey-Lincoln.  We  have  had  this  pro- 
posal before  us.  In  one  form  or  another, 
seven  times  in  that  interval. 
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Here  we  are  again.  And  nothing  has 
changed.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

The  energy  crisis  is  invoked  as  a  ra- 
tionale for  throwing  more  money  after 
the  $2.2  million  that  has  already  gone 
into  this  ill-conceived  venture. 

Certainly,  we  have  an  energy  crisis. 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  Not 
only  do  I  come  from  New  England,  which 
felt  the  worst  of  the  crisis  this  past  win- 
ter because  of  its  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  but  I  have  been  pleading  for 
a  rational  energy  policy  for  this  country 
for  the  16  years  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress. 

But  the  energy  crisis  does  not  change 
the  basic  facts  about  Dickey-Lincoln, 
and  about  the  Upper  St.  John  River 
Basin. 

It  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
project  would  be  an  environmental  dis- 
aster. 

In  the  last  great  wilderness  area  in 
the  Northeast,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  on  the  free- 
flowing  St.  John  River,  it  is  proposed  to 
build  two  dams — one  larger  than  the 
Aswan  Dam  on  the  Nile. 

Briefly,  construction  would  take  110,- 
000  acres  of  this  \^ilderness  area,  not 
coimting  right-of-way  slashes  for  long- 
distance transmission  lines;  89,000  acres 
would  be  flooded.  The  reservoir  behind 
the  big  dam  at  Dickey  would  extend  al- 
most 60  miles  up  the  mainstream  of  the 
St.  John,  and  miles  of  neighboring  riv- 
ers and  streams  would  be  Inundated. 
Seventy  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
rock  would  be  quarried  or  dug  for  the 
dams  and  dikes  at  the  expense  of  some  of 
the  area's  most  beautiful  country. 

The  project  would  bring  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  canoeing 
rivers  in  the  country,  some  of  the  coun- 
try's finest  brook  trout  fishing,  winter 
feeding  yards  for  deer  that  could  be  only 
partially  replaced  and  at  great  cost,  duck 
breeding  habitat,  and,  in  the  flowage 
area  alone,  timber  at  a  conservatively 
estimated  annual  mill  value  of  about 
$660,000,  as  well  as  access  to  other  timber 
harvesting  areas. 

Proponents  of  the  dams  cite  their  es- 
timated annual  power  output  of  1.2  bil- 
lion kilowatts.  That  is  only  l'/2  percent 
of  New  England's  annual  consumption 
now;  it  will  be  less  than  1  percent  by  the 
time  the  project  is  completed.  Most  of 
the  project's  output  will  be  for  peak 
periods  only.  Because  of  the  small  water 
flow  in  the  St.  John,  the  major  part  of 
the  project's  generating  capacity  will  be 
unusable  most  of  the  day.  That  at  the 
big  dam  at  Dickey  would  operate  only 
2'2  hours  a  day.  Summer  peak  power 
utilization  periods  run  6  hours  and  over. 

By  law,  power  will  go  first  to  prefer- 
ence customers  and  cost  considerations 
will  give  priority  to  Maine.  The  Con- 
gress has  no  hard  assurance  that  any 
power  at  all  will  actually  be  available 
elsewhere. 

As  for  the  substantial  reductions  in 
rates  for  electricity  that  some  propo- 
nents have  promised  New  England,  even 
if  we  accept  the  corps'  estimated  cost  of 
2.9  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  as  against 
fossil  fuel  alternatives  of  3.4  cents,  the 


savings  would  be  only  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  New  England's  $1.6  billion  power 
bill. 

The  corps'  cost  estimates  for  the  proj- 
ect fail  to  include  such  things  as  increas- 
ing costs  over  7  years  of  construction  or 
a  profit  for  the  contractors.  The  vaunted 
cost- benefit  ratio  is  meaningless.  A  bor- 
rowing rate  of  3 '4  percent  is  used  to  cal- 
culate the  corps'  cost;  and  S^-percent 
rate  for  the  alternative;  $1.25  million  is 
included  for  "enhanced  recreation  value" 
resulting  from  the  project;  nothing  is  in- 
cluded on  the  other  side  for  loss  of  wil- 
derness' recreation.  I  could  go  on.  The 
point  is  that  Dickey-Lincoln  actually 
promises  little  in  power  benefits.  The  cost 
in  environmental  destruction  is  fearful. 

Remember,  the  funds  in  this  appro- 
priation are  for  planning  and  design 
leading  to  construction.  We  have  been 
promised  that  first  priority  will  go  to  an 
environmental  impact  study.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  what  more  a  study  can  tell 
me  about  the  impact  of  the  Uth  largest 
dam  in  the  world,  and  the  sixth  largest 
in  the  United  States,  on  a  wilderness 
area.  We  are  asked  why  we  should  object 
to  further  study  of  the  issue.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  you  that  elsewhere  in  the 
bill,  an  additional  $35,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  on-going  St.  John  River  study. 
Our  amendment  does  not  affect  that 
study.  I  am  opposed  to  resuming  precon- 
struction planning  and  design  activities. 

My  major  objections  to  this  project  are 
that  it  will  give  us  the  illusion  we  are  ac- 
tually doing  something  about  the  energy 
crisis  and  that  it  looks  backward.  It  looks 
to  the  kind  of  power  development  we 
placed  our  bets  on  decades  ago.  We 
should  be  looking  to  alternative  sources 
of  power,  to  developing  new  technol- 
ogies. P'or  that  matter,  spending  the 
money  that  Dickey-Lincoln  will  take  on 
storm  windows  or  heat  pumps  would  give 
us  far  greater  power  returns. 

The  impression  has  been  created  that 
this  project  has  wide  support  in  New 
England.  Over  the  past  weeks,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over 
New  England  in  opposition  to  it. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  when  we 
go  back  in  the  House  I  will  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  include  these  in  the 
Record. 

I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
look  at  this  map  and  see  where  the  two 
dams  will  be  located  and  see  what  they 
will  do  and  what  they  will  destroy  in  this 
great  wilderness  area.  Members  will  re- 
call we  are  spending  elsewhere  in  our 
counti-y  a  great  deal  of  money  to  provide 
habitats  for  ducks,  we  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year,  and  here  we 
win  be  ruining  those  habitats,  and  we 
will  be  ruining  two  of  the  greatest  trout 
streams  in  the  coimtry,  the  Black  River 
and  the  Little  Black  River,  and  we  will 
flood  the  St.  John  River  60  miles  up- 
stream, which  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
in  the  country. 

I  hope  this  project  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 


gentleman  tell  us  how  far  upstream  these 
dams  will  back  up  the  waters? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  will  take  the  waters  60 
miles  up  the  St.  John  River. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  after  that,  when  the 
dam  is  filled  up,  will  we  not  then  have  a 
lake  the  shoreline  of  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  people  and  the  waters  of  which 
will  be  full  of  fish? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  avoid- 
ing the  question.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  this  project  but 
this  year  he  has  gotten  timidity  because 
of  the  energy  crisis.  This  will  destroy — 
and  the  gentleman  is  an  outdoorsman — 
two  of  the  finest  trout  brooks  we  have  in 
Maine.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  say 
that  we  will  have  a  lake  fishery,  yes,  we 
will  have  a  lake  fishery. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  strike  $800,000  from  the  bill  for  the 
planning  work  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project.  This  project  is  an  old  friend  from 
Maine  and  New  England  which  Congress 
has  considered  many  times,  as  we  will  all 
recall. 

The  Senate  has  always  passed  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  project;  but  it  has 
failed  to  muster  a  majority  in  the  House. 
The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  author- 
ized 10  years  ago.  Originally  the  private 
utilities  opposed  this  project,  but  now 
because  of  the  energy  crisis,  they  have 
lessened  their  opposition  and  now  the 
opposition  is  from  the  environmentalists 

There  must  be  some  working  out  of 
this  problem.  The  longer  the  project  is 
delayed  the  more  the  cost  will  escalate. 
The  benefit-cost  ratio  has  risen  to  2.6 
to  1 ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
hydroelectric  power  projects  in  the 
Nation.  This  project  will  have  onsite 
annual  power  generation  of  1.2  billion 
kilowatt-hours.  This  will  greatly  aid  the 
New  England  area. 

I  would  point  out  that  about  S350  mil- 
lion will  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  the  sale  of  power  from  this 
project. 

I  want  to  say  once  again  that  we  feel 
the  House  should  be  allowed  to  work  its 
will  on  this  project  in  view  of  the  energy 
problems  faced  by  the  New  England  area. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  delete 
the  $800,000  preconstruction  planning 
appropriation  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  which,  if  approved, 
would  be  located  within  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Maine.  I  cannot  urge  my  col- 
leagues too  strongly  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  killing  an  energy  project  that  has 
been  needed  in  New  England  for  over  a 
decade. 

In  the  past  12  months,  we  have  all 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  funda- 
mental relationship  between  adequate 
energy  resources  and  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  learned  that  an  un- 
balanced energy  budget  leaves  this  coun- 
try politically  and  economically  exposed. 
We  have  learned  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  reality  that  we  have 
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fixed    resource    boundaries, 
learned  that  the  era  of  cheap, 
energy  is  over,  and  that  radical 
iii    our    oil-based    economy 
denied  any  longer.  And,  we  have 
that  we  can  no  longer  base  our 
policy  upon  the  shifting  sands 
nations'  passions  and  policies. 
the  challenge  confronting  us  is 
the  lessons  of  the  past  year  in  p 
for  the  future  energy  needs  of  the 
Slates. 

It  has  now  been  almost  10  yer 
Congress  initially  authorized 
struction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
During  this  period.  Dickey- 
generated  numerous  studies  and 
sive  debat€ — but  no  electricity 
more  than  $2  million  has  been  s 
preconstruction    planning,     w 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  testified 
69    percent   complete.   Re 
project  has  received  no 
since  1967,  despite  continuing 
from  the  corps  that  Dickey 
mains  a  most  worthwhile  proj 
present  2.6-to-l  benefit -to-cost 
considerably  more  favorable 
projects  which  have  been  funde( 
cent  years. 

While  it  is   true   that   total 
costs  have  risen,  the  economics  ol 
have  changed  suddenly  and 
in  recent  months,  leaving  our 
assumptions  concerning  price  anc 
badly  in  need  of  readjustment.  I 
to  stress,  however,  that  Dickey 
is  not  an  expenditure  without 
return.  The  power  revenues 
from  the  operation  of  the  projec 
be  used  to  reimburse  the  Treasu 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
of  Dickey-Lincoln. 

New  England's  need  for  exp: 
droelectric  generating  capacity 
been  greater.  The  severe  impact 
energy  crisis  on  the  region  has 
ther  underscored  this  fact;  1973 
reveal  that  New  England  is  63 
dependent  on  oil  for  its  electrica  i 
generation,   a   significantly 
pendence  than  any  other  area 
country.    The   Middle    Atlantic 
which  is  the  second  highest  in 
ence.  is  37.2  percent  dependent 
electrical  power  generation.  As 
of  the  central  role  that  oil  play; 
energy   picture    of    New    Engla 
tripled  world  oil  prices  of  recent 
have  imposed  additional 
personal  hardships  on  the 
the  region,  who  were  already 
with  higher  electrical  rates 
areas  of  the  country.  While  I  am 
gesting   that  Dickey-Lincoln 
matically    lower    individual 
electrical  bills — rarely  does  anj 
power  unit  materially  afTect 
to  the  consumer — I  do  believe 
generation  of  an  additional  1.2 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  per 
the  region  could  be  an  importan ; 
in  helping  to  stabilize  power 
any  event,  it  is  apparent  that  Ne 
land  consumers  will  not  realize 
from  liigh  energj'  costs  if  the 
energy  alternatives  are  left 
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has  been  an  instructive  experienc 
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Wk  have  of  us,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  will  be  viewed  more  favor- 
ably among  my  colleagues  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  Many  of  Dickey's  former  ad- 
versaries, including  private  utilities, 
have  already  indicated  their  support  for 
the  project,  and  others  have  indicated 
that  they  will  not  oppose  additional  Fed- 
eral planning  funds.  Moreover,  the  proj- 
ect has  received  the  editorial  support  of 
several  newspapers  in  New  England  and 
the  approval  of  all  six  New  England  Gov- 
ernors. As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pointed 
out  in  testimony  before  the  Public  Works 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  earlier  this 
year,  both  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion continue  to  feel  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
"has  a  proper  integration  into  any  plan 
to  meet  expanding  (power)  growth." 

Many  of  Dickey's  critics  have  charged 
that  the  project  will  benefit  only  the 
State  of  Maine  and  that  the  amount  of 
power  generated  by  the  project  would 
not  be  substantial  enough  to  warrant 
construction.  It  has  been  stated  that 
large  nuclear  plants  or  oil-fired  plants 
could  produce  far  greater  power  than 
Dickey-Lincoln  at  less  cost.  Such  state- 
ments are  misleading.  Thermal  and  nu- 
clear units  are  intended  for  base  load 
power,  while  Dickey  would  be  a  peak  load 
facility  designed  to  meet  regional  needs. 
Comparing  a  base  load  power  facility 
with  a  peaking  power  facility  is  as  one 
proponent  of  Dickey  has  put  it  "akin  to 
comparing  apples  and  oranges.  During 
peak  demand  periods  of  the  day,  our 
total  generating  system  must  have  the 
capacity  to  expand  by  as  much  as  15  to 
20  percent.  A  nuclear  plant  which  is  most 
economically  and  efficiently  run  for  24 
hours  per  day  clearly  does  not  have  the 
flexibility  for  peaking  power.  For  peak 
power  demands,  our  generating  system 
must  depend  upon  thermal  units,  pump 
storage  facilities  or  hydroelectric  power. 
Hydro  power,  with  its  low  operation  cost, 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  means  of 
meeting  this  demand. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  concerns  of 
many  over  the  impact  of  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  on  the  environment.  I  can 
appreciate  these  concerns  and  strongly 
believe  that  we  must  take  every  precau- 
tion to  insure  that  Maine's  scenic  and 
recreational  resources  are  protected.  In 
this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  complex  will  have  no  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  Allagash  wilderness, 
will  flood  only  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  Maine's  timberland,  and  will  dis- 
place only  about  2,000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 180,000  deer  in  the  State.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  continued  plamiing 
funds  for  this  project  is  to  provide  all 
interested  parties  with  the  data  and  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  a  more  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  project.  Until  we  have  such 
information,  there  is  simply  no  way  that 
we  can  accurately  assess  the  potential 
impact  of  Dickey-Lincoln  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

As  we  face  the  increasing  reality  that 

the  end  of  the  fossil  fuel  era  is  rapidly 

approaching,  it  becomes  evident  that  this 

undefeloped.     fact  also  signals  the  birth  of  a  new  era — 

crisis     an  era  in  which  an  imperative  need  ex- 
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and  renewable  sources  of  energy.  Effi- 
ciently operated  hydroelectric  plants  are 
generally  recognized  to  yield  the  cheap- 
est and  cleanest  energy.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  about  70  percent  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  potential  in  the 
United  States  remains  untapped.  Put  an- 
other way,  an  existing  energy  resource 
that  could  produce  almost  500  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  annually  is 
being  ignored.  I  strongly  believe  that  our 
underdeveloped  hydroelectric  resources 
can  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  meeting  the  energy  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  this  amendment  which  seeks 
to  further  impede  this  effort. 

And  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  myself  to  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

CHARGE 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  cost  too  much. 

REBXTTTAl. 

The  primary  users  of  Dickey  power  will 
pay  for  the  project.  Consumer-owned 
mmiicipal  electric  and  rural  cooperative 
systems  will  be  allocated  the  power  out- 
put of  the  Federal  project  and  they  will 
pay  back  85  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost  in  ivs  first  50  years  of  operation. 
These  public  power  systems  will  also  op- 
erate the  project  by  making  the  peaking 
capacity  available  to  the  entire  regional 
power  system,  thus  offering  a  low-cost 
addition  to  power  supply  which  will  ben- 
efit all  New  England  consumers,  not  just 
the  8  percent  served  by  the  publicly 
owTied  utilities. 

CHABGE 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  lead  to  degrada- 
tion of  the  enviromnent. 

REBTJTTAI, 

Dickey-Lincoln  will  change  the  St. 
John,  at  least  the  66  miles  involved  out 
of  the  total  400  miles  of  riverway.  But  it 
will  not  ruin  it.  It  will  conserve  clean 
water,  provide  permanent  flood  control 
for  the  Fort  Kent  region.  Improve  stream 
flow  by  regulating  constant  water  levels, 
open  af/  miles  of  shoreline  with  a  new 
wide-river  lake  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, allow  access  to  new  hunting  and 
fishing  areas.  All  this  in  addition  to  pro- 
ducing pollution-free  electric  power.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  bound  by  law  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  environmental  study.  An 
environmental  impact  statement  must 
be  filed  and  approved  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  before  construc- 
tion can  proceed. 

CH.^RCE 

Dickey  would  pro\ide  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  New  England's  pov.-er. 

REBXJTTAL 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  gen- 
erated by  Dickey  would  provide  only  a 
small  percentage — given  variously  as 
one-half  percent,  1  percent,  and  1  Vz  per- 
cent— of  New  England's  total  power 
needs.  This  is  an  elusive  statistical  com- 
parison, since  it  attempts  to  relate  a 
peaking  power  facility  with  total  con- 
sumption from  all  sources.  Even  the  large 
nuclear  plants  which  have  been  proposed 
woiJd  only  provide  4  to  5  percent  of  our 
region's  total  demand. 
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CHARGE 

Dickey  would  result  in  a  loss  of  signif- 
icant timberlands. 

REBUTTAL 

To  place  this  in  perspective,  it  should 
b3  recognized  that  the  State  of  Maine 
has  more  timberland  per  capita  than  any 
State  in  the  Nation,  with  over  87  per- 
cent of  our  land  area  forested.  The  tim- 
berland which  would  be  acquired  for 
Dickey  represents  less  than  six-tentlis  of 
1  percent  of  the  forested  land  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  The  90,000  acres  of  tim- 
berland needed  for  the  Dickey  reservoir 
would  not  be  wasted.  The  wood  harvested 
during  construction  could  be  burnt  in 
steam  turbines,  if  they  are  operating. 
Likewise,  similar  wood  wastes  from  the 
overall  Maine  timber  acreage — 17  million 
acres — could  be  used  in  similar  fashion, 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  just  made  a 
statement  that  there  has  been  a  change 
of  attitude  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Of  course  the  gentleman  is  aware  that 
former  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
supported  the  project  for  many  years.  Do 
all  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Maine  support  the  project? 

Mr.  COHEN.  All  the  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maine  have  previously 
supported  the  measure,  such  as  Senator 
Smith,  Senator  Muskie,  Senator  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Kyros,  and  myself. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  address  him- 
self regarding  a  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  project  by  those  in  the  area? 
We  were  told  originally  that  the  project 
was  always  opposed  by  the  power  com- 
panies, but  that  some  companies  now 
have  withdrawn  their  opposition  because 
of  the  energy  crisis,  and  that  now  the  op- 
position is  primarily  by  the  so-called  en- 
vironmentalists. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  change  of  attitude 
has  been  on  the  part  of  Central  Maine 
Power  Co.,  who  has  in  the  past  opposed 
it  based  on  the  economics  of  the  project. 
Due  to  a  500 -percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  oil — and  we  rely  principally  on  oil  for 
furnishing  our  electric  power  output — 
I  believe  there  has  been  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  some  of  the  private 
utilities. 

There  is  still  considerable  debate,  I 
must  say,  within  New  England  between 
environmentalists  and  those  who  support 
this  particular  project,  but  that  has  been 
a  debate  which  has  existed  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  project. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte).  He 
spoke  very  eloquently  about  the  con- 
cern of  the  environmentalists,  and  I 
agree  with  him  on  that  concern.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  that  this  dam  has  a  long  way 
to  go  before  it  ever  sees  construction. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  was  asked  in 
the  hearings  whether  or  not  they  had 
made  an  environmental  study,  and  as  far 
as  I  could  glean  from  the  hearings,  the 


corps'  study  consisted  of  a  canoe  recon- 
naissance of  the  St.  John's  River. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
against  construction  of  this  dam  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumers  in  New 
England  who  are  being  sold  the  biggest 
bill  of  goods  that  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated. We  talk  about  pork  barrel  legisla- 
tion This  is  the  most  classic  example  of 
pork  barrel  legislation  that  has  come 
down  the  pike  in  the  last  25  years.  This 
House  has  consistently  defeated  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  the  dam 
will  be  more  than  300  feet  high.  It  will  be 
the  6th  largest  dam  in  the  United  States 
and  nth  largest  dam  in  the  worid.  What 
do  we  get  out  of  it?  We  get  power  for  only 
2' 2  hours  per  day  because  it  has  to  rest 
after  that  for  the  water  in  that  smaU 
liver  to  build  up-2''2  hours  a  day. 

The  consumer  is  being  told  that  De- 
cause  of  the  energy  crisis,  this  wiU  be 
the  source  of  additional  power  and  the 
answer  to  the  crisis.  We  have  an  energy 
crisis.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  utility  companies  are  no  longer 
in  opposition.  Of  course  they  are  not. 
They  are  so  desperate  and  they  are  in 
such  bad  light  back  home  becai^e  of  in- 
creased fuel  prices  and  costs  that  they 
would  not  dare  oppose  anything. 

There  are  those  who  will  say,  I  am 
for  any  energy  project,  even  if  it  means 
building  a  windmill  or  a  dam  or  anything 
else  "  But,  the  consumer  is  the  one  who 
is  being  conned.  He  is  the  one  who  thinks 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  is  going  to  make  a 
change  in  his  electric  bills  and  relieve  the 
energy  and  price  crisis  back  home.  Let  me 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion here  to  worry  about  how  ovx  tajc- 
payers'  dollars  are  being  spent  Partic- 
ularly, because  of  the  fact  that  th^ 
Government  operates  at  a  huge  deficit 
$32  billion  this  year  alone,  m  mterest 
charges.  With  Dickey -Lincoln,  we  are 
going  to  add  to  it.  How  does  the  con- 
sumer pay?  Every  time  she  or  he  goes  to 
the  grocery  store.  Every  time  she  or  he 
makes  a  purchase.  The  consumers  of  this 
country  are  paying  because  we.  in  our 
profligacy  in  this  Government,  are  au- 
thorizing the  expenditures  of  moneys  in 
many  instances,  whether  they  are  needed 
or  not. 

And  this,  I  submit,  is  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
deUghted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa.  .  ,, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  recall 
how  many  times  we  have  voted  on  this 
project? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  1966,  1967,  1968,  1970, 
and  1971,  but  now  they  tell  us  there  is  an 
energy  crisis.  Fine.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  dam  when  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million.  At  that  time,  we  told  the  corps 
that  it  would  be  a  half  billion  dollar 
project,  at  least.  Today  the  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  over  a  half  billion  dollars,  $513 
million. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  corps  comes  in  with 
this  fancy  benefit-to-cost  ratio  ft  2.5 
or  2.6,  depending  on  whose  figiires  they 
use.  What  they  do  not  tell  you  is  that  in 
estimating  the  cost  of  this  dam,  which 
will  take  8  years  to  build,  they  are  using 
an  interest  rate  of  3 ','4  percent  for  the 
period  of  construction.  Where  does  any- 
one, including  the  U.S.  Government,  bor- 
row money  for  314  percent? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  hearings  what  would  hap- 
pen if  you  applied  an  interest  rate  of 
6''8  percent  to  construction  and  trans- 
mission in  costs  and  an  8  or  10  percent  or 
more,  a  year  escalation  cost  during  the 
8  years  of  construction.  Their  answer 
was  the  dam  would  cost,  at  least  $839 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  a 
billion  dollar  project.  What  do  we  get 
for  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  the  auction  on  Treasury  bills 
on  Monday  of  this  week  the  figure  was 
more  than  8  percent. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course,  and  I  used 
the  6''8  figure  because  that  was  the  figure 
that  they  tried  to  change  to  the  going 
rate  with  public  work  projects,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do 
we  get  for  our  billion  dollars?  We  get  an 
830,000  kilowatt  capacity,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 100,000  will  be  used  for  base 
load  power  in  Maine.  The  additional  700,- 
000  kilowatts,  which  is  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  needs  of  New  England,  will  be 
sold  outside  of  Maine. 

To  whom?  To  the  preference  custom- 
ers. What  are  preference  customers? 
Preference  customers  are  rural  electri- 
fication agencies  and  municipally  owned 
electric  companies. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  that 
means  about  4  percent  of  the  electrical 
power  needs  because  96  percent  is  pro- 
duced by  private  companies.  They  are 
not  preference  customers.  They  cannot 
get  this  electricity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  State  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  doubt 
that  there  is  one  single  preference  cus- 
tomer. I  could  be  wrong,  but  my  informa- 
tion is  that  you  have  no  municipals  and 
no  REA's.  If  that  is  the  case,  your  utili- 
ties would  not  qualify  for  this  preference 
electricity. 

Where  would  it  go?  It  would  go  into 
the  grid  system,  and  the  law  is  clear 
that  it  has  to  be  sold  to  the  preference 
customers,  whether  they  are  in  New  Eng- 
land or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  whether  this  electricity  was 
going  to  be  available  for  Connecticut,  for 
southern  New  England.  They  said  that 
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they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
this  time  because  the  Secretary 
Interior  will  have  to  determine 
preference  customers  are,  where 
PDd  where  the  electricity  would 

On  the  grid  system,  it  is 
tlmt  the  power  can  go  to  w^ 
York,  northern  New  York,  or  Ncm  ' 
This  idea  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
going  to  reduce,  in  any  way,  the 
bills  of  the  people  in  New 
absolutely  not  true. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  th( 
nents  of  this  legislation  time 
again  to  convince  the  people 
England  that  all  they  need  is 
Lincoln  public  power  dam  in 
their  electric  problems  will  be 

First  of  all,  the  dam  would 
vide  1  percent  or  less  of  New 
electric  needs;  second,  it  must 
preference   customers,   thereby 
ing  the  overwhelming  percentage 
ducers  of  electricity   in  New 
and,  third,  the  cost  of  this  $80C 
to   $1  billion  pork-barrel 
going  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
is  being  taxed  to  his  very  ey^ 
nally,  it  is  going  to  be  paid  for  by 
simier  who  has  to   pay  Inflate  I 
daily  because  this  Government  c 
spending  money  that  it  does  not 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  be 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr. 
appreciate  the  gentleman's 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
this.  Because  this  dam  will  only 
for  2 '2  hours  a  day,  does  that 
the  water  level  will  fluctuate? 

Mr.     GLAIMO.     The 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.   That 
they   have   to   wait   for   the 
accumulate? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is 

We  must  understand,  in 
tion  to  the  power  dams  on  the 
River  and  other  rivers  in  the  Wesfc 
have  a  very  steep  downstream 
St.  John  is  a  relatively  small 
it  fluctuates  during  different 
the  year;  thus,  we  only  get  the 
power  from  what  is  known  as 
the  top  of  the  dam.  It  is  stated  by 
are  involved  and  all  who  know 
that   6   or   7   hours   of   peakinc 
are  needed,  but  that  this  dam 
provide  operation  for  2  to  2 '2 
day,  and  then  they  have  to  let 
build  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  will  yield  f urthe  • 
ask  this: 
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So  that  in  contrast  to  the 
we  have  heard  that  this  nice 
be  created,  it  would  be  a  fluctuating 
and  so  consequently  the  great 
that  it  would  be  a  great  fishing 
suming  one  could  catch  up  with 
of  the  lake,  is  not  necessarily  tru ; 
given  time? 

Mr.  GLAIMO.  The  gentleman 
rect.  It  would  be  a  fluctuating 
a  drop,  and  there  are  strong 
drops  in  the  river  which  would 
great  changes.  The  seasonal  ch4nges 
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the  lake's  water  levels  are  going  to  be 
even  more  severe  than  the  daily  changes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion, if  there  was  ever  a  place  where 
the  energy  crisis  is  being  used  as  a  gim- 
mick to  get  this  pork  barrel  legislation 
enacted — despite  the  fact  that  the  House 
has  defeated  it  time  and  time  again — 
this  is  it. 

We  must  do  a  lot  of  things  in  this 
country  in  order  to  solve  our  energy 
problems.  One  billion  dollars  can  very 
wisely  be  spent  in  helping  us  to  solve 
these  problems,  but  certainly  not  by 
building  this  monstrosity  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Dickey-Lincoln  dam  will  do 
nothing  for  the  people  of  Connecticut  or 
of  southern  New  England. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  in  support  of  the  funds 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelec- 
tric project.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  are  aware,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  this  project  since  the 
time  that  it  was  first  authorized  in  1965. 
At  that  time,  I  was  the  only  New  England 
Member  outside  cf  the  Maine  delegation 
to  favor  Dickey-Lincoln.  Today  it  ap- 
pears that  a  majority  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Members  are  prepared  to  support 
the  project,  and  I  urge  those  of  you  from 
other  regions  to  support  the  majority  of 
New  Englanders  and  not  one  or  two  loud- 
ly dissenting  voices. 

I  would  like  to  develop  briefly  three 
important  facts  which  demonstrate  that 
the  decision  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  include  $800,000  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  deserves  the  support  of  this  body. 
First,  the  project  is  essential  to  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  New  England.  Second,  the 
project  is  cost  effective.  And  third,  con- 
struction will  not  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  environment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Power  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  energy  problems  on  both  a  national 
and  regional  basis  for  the  past  decade. 
During  this  same  10-year  period,  the 
Dickey -Lincoln  project  was  conceived, 
fimds  were  authorized  for  planning,  $2.1 
million  were  appropriated  for  precon- 
struction  planning,  and  then,  in  1967, 
funds  were  cut  off  smd  the  planning  has 
remained  uncompleted.  In  the  meantime, 
the  cost  of  energy  in  New  England  has 
skyrocketed.  For  example,  arguing 
against  Dickey-Lincoln  7  years  ago,  the 
private  utility  companies  promised  cheap 
nuclear  power  as  the  answer  to  New  Eng- 
land's needs.  Today,  the  cost  of  that 
power  is  more  than  200  percent  higher 
than  these  utilities  predicted.  Recent  es- 
timates show  that  by  1978  the  capacity 
of  present  facilities  will  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  New  England. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  in  itself  solve  New  England's 
energy  problems.  When  fully  operative, 
Dickey-Lincoln  will  provide  1.5  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  power.  This  represents 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  over- 
all energy  needs  of  the  region.  However, 
the  point  which  is  overlooked  by  critics 
of  the  project  is  that  Dickey-Lincoln's 
major   contribution   is   not    base    load 


power,  but  rather  peaking  power — power 
which  can  be  utilized  diu-ing  the  critical 
peak  load  hours.  In  this  respect,  the  proj- 
ect would  be  invaluable  in  providing  a 
dependable,  uninterruptible  source  of 
power. 

In  energy  equivalents,  Dickey-Lincoln 
will  be  worth  1.5  million  barrels  of  oil — 
or  the  average  annual  output  of  300  oil 
wells — 6,000  tons  of  coal,  or  9.2  billion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  None  of  these  alter- 
native energy  sources  are  indigenous  to 
New  England,  and  all  of  them  continue 
to  rise  sharply  in  cost  during  the  current 
energy  shortage. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be 
clarified.  The  benefits  of  the  project  will 
accrue  to  all  of  New  England,  when,  as  is 
envisioned,  Dickey-Lincoln  is  connected 
to  the  New  England  Power  Pool — 
NEPOOL.  Naturally,  not  all  areas  or  sys- 
tems will  share  directly  in  the  benefits  of 
the  project,  but  to  the  extent  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  power  adds  to  the  total 
power  available  through  the  interconnec- 
tion, all  of  New  England  will  stand  to 
gain. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  key  fact 
about  Dickey-Lincoln.  It  is  a  project 
wluch  has  been  showTi  to  be  cost  effective. 
The  latest  benefit/cost  ratio  compiled  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  better  than  2  V2 
to  1.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
many  private  utility  companies  tmder- 
take  construction  projects  with  less  efiS- 
cient  ratios  than  Uiis.  You  have  heard  a 
great  many  figures  thrown  around  care- 
lessly as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect. They  vary  depending  on  what  inter- 
est rate  is  applied  and  on  what  guess  is 
made  as  to  the  rate  of  inflation  during 
the  construction  of  the  project.  I  will  not 
add  needlessly  to  this  confusion.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  recouped  from  power 
revenues.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  are  voting  on  today 
is  an  additional  appropriation  for  con- 
tinuing the  preconstruction  planning  of 
the  project.  This  body  will  have  a  chance 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  planning 
before  appropriating  one  penny  of  con- 
struction money.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  be  sidetracked  by  the  confusion  bred 
by  conflicting  figures.  The  planning  for 
Dickey-Lincoln  has  been  needlessly  de- 
layed for  7  years,  and  it  must  not  be  killed 
today  as  a  result  of  mere  speculation. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the  proj- 
ect has  the  support  of  the  Governors  of 
the  six  New  England  States  and  that, 
acting  as  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  they  will  consider  later  this 
month  the  expenditure  of  NERC  funds 
to  assist  in  the  continuation  of  the 
planning. 

In  addition,  the  largest  private  utility 
companies  In  New  England,  formerly  im- 
placable foes  of  Dickey-Lincoln,  have  re- 
versed their  position  and  now  support 
funds  for  preconstruction  planning. 
Tliese  companies  include  the  New 
England  Electric  System,  Northeast 
Utilities,  and  Central  Maine  Power. 

This  year  the  most  vocal  opposition 
has  come  from  the  environmental 
groups,  a  number  of  whom  have  formed 
a  special  lobbying  group  called  "Friends 
of  St.  John,"  Although  these  groups  have 
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naver  asked  to  discuss  the  issue  with  me, 
I  have  seen  the  results  of  their  lobbying 
campaign,  including  a  slick  brochure 
r.hich  pmports  to  tell  the  truth  about 
Dickey-Lincoln.  Their  arguments  lead 
iiie  to  the  third  and  final  key  fact  which 
I  want  to  lay  before  you.  The  construc- 
lion  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  wUl 
not  create  the  kind  of  environmental 
Iit.voc  that  the  environmentalists  pre- 
dict and,  in  fact,  the  completed  project 
will  produce  significant  environmental 
benefits  to  northern  Maine. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  what 
we  will  be  voting  on  here  today  are 
funds  for  further  planning  and  not  for 
construction.  Yet  out  of  the  nearly  $4.5 
billion  contained  in  this  appropriations 
bill,  the  environmentalists  have  chosen 
the  $800,000  for  Dickey-Lincoln  as  their 
rallying  point.  This  figure  represents  less 
than  two  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  appropriation  to  be  considered. 

For  such  a  relatively  small  project  to 
attract  such  vehement  opposition,  one 
can  imagine  that  the  construction  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  create  a  veritable 
environmental  holocaust.  Can  this  sus- 
picion be  substantiated?  The  answer  is 
"no."  I  will  include  following  my  remarks, 
a  detailed  summary  of  the  possible  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  project  which 
was  prepared  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  coi-ps'  conclusion  is  that  the 
environmental  losses  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  abandoning  the  project.  In 
addition,  I  would  remind  those  wlio  are 
concerned  about  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  project  that  the  corps  must 
file  all  the  necessary  environmental  im- 
pact statements  and  must  comply  with 
all  applicable  environmental  regulations. 

I  would  like  to  dispell  several  of  the 
most  prevalent  misconceptions  about 
Dickey-Lincoln's  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. There  is  the  misconception  that 
a  priceless  wilderness  area  will  be  de- 
stroyed. In  reality,  the  AUagash  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  area  will  not  be 
affected.  There  is  the  misconception  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  Saint  Jolm 
River  Basin  will  be  flooded.  In  reality, 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  waterways 
will  be  flooded.  If  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  had  been  completed  as  originally 
scheduled,  the  dams  would  have  pre- 
vented last  months'  floods  which  caused 
more  than  $3  million  damage  to  the  town 
of  Fort  Kent.  I  note  that  the  environ- 
mentalists are  suggesting  that  a  dike 
could  be  constructed  to  solve  the  flood- 
ing problem,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  dike 
which  produced  as  much  as  one  kilowatt 
hour  of  power. 

There  is  the  misconception  that  fish- 
ing and  canoeing  opportunities  will  be 
lost.  In  reality,  whatever  stream  fish- 
ing or  canoeing  is  lost,  will  be  made  up 
for  in  the  resulting  lake  fishing  or  boat- 
ing. As  it  is,  tlie  Saint  John  area  is 
virtually  inaccessible.  In  a  recent  year, 
only  30  parties  navigated  the  Saint  John. 
To  preserve  the  only  feasible  site  in  the 
State  for  a  hydroelectric  project  for  the 
benefit  of  so  few  when  the  power  pro- 
c'uced  by  Dickey-Lincoln  is  important  to 
i>D  many  might  be  a  noble  but,  I  believe, 
a  foolish  gesture.  There  is  the  miscon- 
ception that  the  loss  of  wildlife  would 
be  excessive.  In  reality,  $2.3  million  has 


been  included  in  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  wildlife  mitigation  measures,  espe- 
cially for  the  relocation  of  the  deer  and 
waterfowl  breeding  areas. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  that  the  facts  sup- 
port the  recommendation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  $800,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  fund  further  planning  for 
Dickey-Lincoln.  I  am  convinced  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  will  be  a  benefit  to  the 
people  of  New  England.  It  will  provide  a 
nonpolluting  source  of  dependable  power 
whic'n  will  help  meet  the  peak  power 
needs  of  New  England.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  to  delete  funds  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  will  be  defeated  and  that  we  can 
get  on  with  this  project  whose  time  has 
finally  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 

Excerpts  FaoM  Prelimin.\ry  Envieonmental 

Study  on  Dickey-Lincoln 

(By  Col.  John  H.  Mason) 

LOSS  OP  THE  ALLAGASH 

There  has  been  a  general  misconception 
that  the  project  wlU  adversely  affect  the 
AUagash  waterway.  The  Dickey  damsite  was 
relocated  to  a  point  Immediately  above  the 
confluence  of  the  AUagash  River  with  the 
St.  John  River  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preventing  any  Interference  with  the  free 
flow  of  the  AUagash  waterway.  In  fact,  fu- 
ture analyses  may  reveal  that  the  project 
could  further  preserve  the  Allagash's  en- 
vironmental assets.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
cern that  heavy  use  of  the  AUagash  wUl 
detract  from  Its  unique  experience.  The 
Dickey-Lliicoln  School  Lakes  project  would 
provide  an  adjacent  large  wilderness  lake 
which  would  serve  to  alleviate  these  growing 
pressures   on    the   AUagash   River. 

LOGS  OF  DEERYARDS 

A  draft  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  estimated  that 
approximately  2,200  deer  would  be  displaced 
by  the  project  but  that  an  estimated  1,800 
of  these  could  be  repla9ed  through  mitiga- 
tion measures.  All  possible  measures  will  be 
taken  to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
project.  Mitigation  measures  would  be  ex- 
plored Including  acquisition  of  suitable  land 
and  proper  management  to  replace  the  lost 
deeryards. 

LOSS  or  STRFAM  FIS-HING 

Some  stream  fishing  wUl  \ie  lost,  however 
the  magnitude  Is  certainly  subject  to  further 
investigation.  There  are  two  problems  allied 
with  current  utilization  of  stream  fishing 
capability  of  the  St.  John  River,  namely,  1) 
difficulties  of  access,  and  2)  varying  stream 
conditions.  Tlie  St.  John  River  Basin  Is  a 
wilderness  resource.  The  area  is  generally  in- 
accessible except  by  foot  or  by  water.  The 
latter  access  is  particularly  undependable 
during  midsummer  because  of  the  low 
water  conditions  thus  necessitating  frequent 
portages.  In  addition,  a  major  part  of  the 
bnsin  is  owned  by  paper  companies.  Uudoubt- 
fdly.  access  to  the  basin  by  a  large  number 
of  fishermen  would  be  restricted  because  of 
the  significantly  Increased  risk  of  fire. 

The  doni'.r.ant  fish  species  within  the  proj- 
ect area  is  the  native  brook  trout.  These 
trout  reportedly  can  be  found  in  the  lakes 
and  smaller  tributary  streams  during  the 
entire  year.  However,  this  even  distribution 
of  trout  is  not  true  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
St.  John  River  and  Its  larger  tributary 
.streams  during  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  months.  This  is  a  period  of  low  stream 
flows  and  increased  stream  temperatures 
which  force  the  fish  to  seek  other  cooler 
tributaries. 

The  86,000  acre  lake  Impounded  by  Dickey 
dam  will  provide  access  to  wilderness  areas 


never  before  accessible.  The  lake  itself  will 
provide  a  multiple  warm  and  cold  water 
fisherv'.  Access  to  the  wilderness  lake  will 
provide  areas  for  hunting,  camping,  pack 
trips  and  enjoyment  of  the  wUderness  ex- 
perience. The  project  in  essence  will  provide 
a  trade-off  between  stream  fishing  and  lake 
fishing.  However,  due  to  the  increased  acces- 
sibility the  project  would  undoubtedly  sup- 
port more  xisers. 

LOSS    OF    FORESTED    LAND 

The  Slate  of  Maine,  with  over  87  percent 
of  Us  land  area  In  timberlands,  has  more 
forested  acres  per  capita  than  any  state 
in  the  nation.  Construction  of  the  project 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  approximately 
90.000  acres  of  forested  land.  This  represents 
less  than  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the 
forested  acres  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

LOSS    OF    CANOEING    ON    ST.    JOHN    BIVEK 

The  AUagash  River  is  a  far  greater  canoe 
stream  than  the  St.  John  River.  For  ex- 
ample, a  reconnaissance  trip  was  made  of  the 
St.  John  River  in  the  early  summer  of  1967 
by  an  engineer  and  a  fishery  biologist  of  this 
Division.  They  canoed  the  river  from  the 
southwest  branch  approximately  110  miles  to 
the  Dickey  damsite  in  four  days.  Both  were 
experienced  avid  canoeists.  Although  the 
trip  was  very  ejijoyable  and  exciting  to  both, 
thoy  found  the  river  to  be  very  shallow^  in 
many  areas  requiring  them  to  often  push 
and  pull  the  canoe  while  walking  alongside 
of  it.  The  river  has  con.-^iderably  reduced  flows 
in  mid-summrr  making  canoeing  even  more 
difficult.  They  also  learned  that  30  parties 
made  a  similar  trip  in  1966  as  compared  to 
3.000  on  the  AUagash.  The  Dickey  dam  was 
located  above  the  mouth  of  the  AUagash  ex- 
pressly to  preserve  the  wilderness  canoe  trip 
region  of  the  AUagash,  although  a  dam  lo- 
cated further  downstream  In  the  vicinity  of 
Rankin  Rapids  would  be  more  advantageous 
from  the  viewpoint  of  power  production. 

LOSS  OF  STREAMS 

The  project  would  create  an  86.000  acre 
lake  at  Dickey  and  a  2,150  acre  lake  at 
Lincoln  School,  at  maximum  pool  elevations. 
These  reservoirs  would  inundate  64  miles  of 
the  St.  John  River  of  which  53  mUes  would 
be  upstream  of  Dickey  dam.  The  St.  John 
River  Is  about  420  miles  long,  of  which  100 
miles  are  above  Dickey  dam  and  320  miles 
below  the  dam.  In  total  ( Including  all  tribu- 
taries to  the  St.  John),  the  project  will 
flood  219  miles  of  streams.  This  is  less  than 
two  percent  of  the  estimated  14.000  mUes 
of  rivers,  streams  and  branrhes  In  the 
St.  John  River  Basin. 

EFFECT  OF  RESI-RVOIR  DEA'VDOWN 

The  maximum  drawdown  of  the  project 
would  be  40  feet  between  Elevations  910  and 
870.  However,  this  would  not  happen  In  any 
one  year.  The  average  annual  drawdown 
between  15  June  and  15  October  would  be 
four  feet.  The  heaviest  drawdown  period 
would  be  In  the  winter  months  because  of 
tiie  large  power  demands  In  that  season. 
Due  to  the  generally  preclptlve  nature  of 
the  Dickey  reservoir  area,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered tliat  the  shoreline  area.-',  when  ex- 
posed, would  have  the  graphic  features  of 
mud  flats.  Winter  months  are  also  periods 
of  heavy  snowfall  which  would  tend  to  cover 
drawdown  areas.  The  reservoir  will  be  cleared 
of  all  standing  timber  within  the  drawdown 
area  to  elimUiate  any  unsightly  tree  kill. 

SILT.NTIOX  IX  TIIE  RESERVOIR 

The  St.  John  River  currently  has  tliree 
downstream  (>o"*er  reservoirs  Ui  the  Canadian 
reaches  of  tlie  river.  Silting  has  not  been 
a  problem  at  these  slles  due  basically  to  the 
natuTrtl  ability  of  the  forested  watershed — 
comprised  principally  of  a  coniferous  forest 
dominated  by  a  northern  spruce-fir  cover — 
to  retain  Its  soil.  According  to  Information 
obtained  from  the  New  Brunswick  power 
Interests,  sedimentation  has  been  no  problem 
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at   their   Grand  Falls  hydroelectrjc 
located  90  miles  downstream  of  th 
project.  Also,  observations  of  similar 
>vatersheds   revealed  no  sediment 
:•  I  Impoundments  there. 

AQTTATIC    WEED    CROWrH 

studies  to  date  indicate  that  th4re 
l/e  no  problem  with  aquatic  weed 
tral.  the  incoming  water  to  th 
I  Incola  School  Lakes  project  does 
an  over-abundance  of  nutrients 
water  will  be  deep  and 
minimizing  the  amount  of  weed 

EFFECTS     ON     THE     ST.     JOHN 
REGIMEN 
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The    project    will   effectively    a 
John  River  flows  during  normally 
periods,  resulting  in  improved  fls 
ditlons  and  enhanced  water  qua 
on  over  20  years  of  flow  records  in 
minimum   monthly   flows   on   the 
River    downstream    of    the    Dicke^' 
School  site  have  been  less  than  1 
8  ouc  of  12  months  of  the  year 
mum  flows  during  some  months 
CIS  or  less.  However,  the  proposed 
Canada  stipulates  that  a  minimuo- 
average  flow  of  2,500  cfs  will  be 
downstream  of  the   project.   This 
flow  augmentation  will  provide 
enli.^ncement  of  the  downstream 
men  during  normally  low  flow 

At    the    other    extreme,    the 
eliminate    flood    flows    that    have 
downstream  areas.  The  Town  of 
located  about  30  miles  below 
has  experienced  nine  floods  during 
46  years  of  record.  The  most 
have  occurred  in  May   1961,  May 
April   1973.  The  April   1973  flood" 
ceeded   the   record   flood   of   May 
caused    damages    estimated    at    SI 
These    losses    would    be    preventec 
project. 
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EFFECTS     ON     THE     ST.     JOHN     RIVER 

It    can   be   reasonably   stated   t 
will  be  no  Impact  on  the  lower  rjver 
Flows  will  be  regulated  for  power 
but  these  regulations  will  not  be 
at  the  estuary  due  to  the  Canadia  i 
reservoirs    downstream    of     Dicke  r 
School    Lakes   plus    flows    from    injerv 
drainage  areas. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EFFECTS  DURING  CON*rRCCTION 
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Much  of  the  construction  activit;  ■ 
ing   the  stripping  of  borrow  area' 
located  In  the  reservoir  area  so 
the  reservoir  fills,  most  traces  of 
tion  activity  will  be  obliterated.  Di^-l 
struction,     measures     defined     by 
standards  and  specifications  will  be 
reduce  adverse  effects  on  the  env 
Controls  will  be  exercised  over  the 
tor  to  minimize  air.  noise  and  wa 
tion.  Such  items  as  burning  of 
erosion,  dust  control,  revegetation 
areas,  batch  plant  spills,  waste 
and    fuel    spillage,    operation    of 
equipment,  and  personnel  sanitation 
ties  will  be  evaluated  and  controller  I 
Imlze  temporary  environmental 
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COSTS     NOT     INCLUDED  FOR     VALUE     Of 
INC      TIMBER       WHICH      WILL      BE 
TO      PROJECT 

The  environmental  impact  due 
timber  cannot  be  quantified.  Howjev 
economic  loss  has  been  Included  In 
ect  cost  estimate.  The  estimate  for 
q\iisltlon  includes  the  estimated 
value  of  standing  merchantable  ti^iber 
also  the  value  of  the  cut-over  land 
t'S  residual  highest  and  best  use. 


SOCIAL    DISRUPTION 

A   prime   environmental   consideration 
conjunction  with  any  large  reservojr 
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project      Is  the  disruption  of    man's  social  em-iron- 
proposed      ment  due  to  relocation.  At  Dlckej/LmeoA 
nearby      School,  developed  areas  are  minor  In  contrast 
problems      to  the  size  of  the  project,  as  most  of  the 
upper  reservoir  areas  are  timberlands.  A  real 
estate  survey  conducted  In  1967  revealed  that 
238  Improved  properties  In  the  vicinity  of 
the   damsites   in   St.   Francis   and   Allagash 
would   be   acquired  for  the   project.    These 
consist  principally  of  residences  and  camps, 
with  some  commercial  properties,  small  lum- 
ber mills  and  marginal  farm  units. 

There  Is  no  question  that  a  project  of 
the  magnitude  of  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
Lakes  has  considerable  environmental  Im- 
pacts. There  will  be  environmental  losses  as 
well  as  environmental  gains — these  losses 
and  gains  often  being  interpreted  and  meas- 
ured through  the  exercise  of  personal  pref- 
erence. I  feel  the  integration  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  and  the  Allagash  will 
ultimately  provide  the  optimum  resolution 
to  the  divergent  desires  and  needs  of  many. 
It  will  also  result  In  a  valuable  resource  bal- 
ance to  the  upper  region  of  Maine. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MACDONALD.    I   am    happy    to 
yield    to    the    distinguished    gentleman 
coisiderabie     from  Alabama. 

low  regi-  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, this  project  is  probably  the  most 
worthwhile  enterprise  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  ever  be  engaged  in.  It 
has  had  careful  consideration  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
makes  constant  analyses  of  the  economic 
justifications.  This  project  needs  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  body,  particularly  today  when  we 
are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  trying 
to  solve  our  energy  crisis  and  trying  to 
find  other  sources  of  energy.  This  repre- 
sents the  cheapest,  most  available,  and 
most  constant  source  of  energy  known  to 
man. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, since  we  have  heard  some  facts 
just  a  few  moments  ago  which  were  abso- 
lutely so  erroneous  and  so  without  basis 
in  fact  that  they  should  be  readily  cor- 
rected, one  of  them  being  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  not  a  peak- 
ing powerplant.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  states  that 
in  1980  to  1990  we  will  have  about  4,422 
megawatts  as  New  England's  peaking 
capacity  needs  and  Dickey-Lincoln,  with 
830  megawatts,  would  provide  18.7  per- 
cent of  the  peaking  power  requirements 
of  all  of  New  England,  therefore,  there 
is  an  enonnous  peaking  power  benefit 
from  this  project;  is  that  not  so? 
STAND-  Mr.  MACDONALD.  That  is  a  correct 
osT  DUE  statement,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution, 

Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 
In        The  previous  speaker,  on  several  oc- 
project    casions,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
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House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  small 
part  of  this  bill,  $800,000.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  record.  This  is  for  planning.  This 
whole  project,  if  we  build  it  at  6%  per- 
cent, will  be  $800  million. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

On  the  point  he  makes  I  would  cer- 
tainly add  my  comment  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  planning  money  here,  but 
without  a  commitment  to  support  the 
whole  project  until  we  get  revised  cost 
figures.  Many  figures  used  in  argument 
today  are  about  10  years  old,  and  we  need 
new  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  confine  my 
remarks  now  to  the  environmental  i.ssue. 
I  happen  to  love  the  woods  and  have  done 
so  all  my  life — especially  northern 
Maine.  I  happen  to  also  hunt  and  fish.  I 
happen  to  be  a  licensed  guide  in  New 
Hampshire.  I  have  camped,  canoed, 
hunted,  and  fished  on  the  Saint  John 
River  and  in  the  area  under  discussion. 
I  have  leased  a  campsite  from  great 
northern  near  Mt,  Katahdin  for  more 
than  25  years. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  erroneous  talk 
here  today,  about  the  environmental 
disaster  that  would  be  involved  if 
Dickey-Lincoln  is  built.  What  we  are 
doing  is  swapping  some  streams  and 
woods  for  a  great  big  lake  with  hundreds 
of  miles  of  shoreline,  a  fresh  water  lake 
that  will  have  some  of  the  best  fishing 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will 
still  have  tributary  streams  and  they  will 
still  have  trout. 

It  has  been  suggested  somehow,  in  an 
anti-Dickey-Lincoln  folder  that  has  been 
circulated  in  this  House  today  signed  by 
friends  of  the  St,  John  out  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts  that  deer  will  be  killed 
and  lumber  will  be  destroyed,  and  every- 
thing will  be  lost  if  the  lake  is  flowed. 
Let  us  take  lumber  for  example.  They 
are  going  to  clear-cut  this.  It  will  take  7 
years  to  build  Dickey-Lincoln.  By  the 
time  the  dam  is  built  and  the  water 
starts  to  flood  back  in  the  area,  there  will 
be  no  lumber  there,  and  to  replace  a 
clearcut  would  take  an  entire  generation, 
30  years. 

As  for  the  deer,  it  is  sometimes  claimed 
they  do  not  move  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half,  generally  speaking,  from  where 
they  are  bom.  But  their  yarding  habitats 
will  be  relocated  and  the  deer  will  be 
moved.  In  this  big  country  up  there  in 
northern  Maine  there  is  more  than  ample 
yardage  and  space  for  the  deer,  the 
moose,  the  bear  and  all  displaced  wild 
game.  The  one  thing  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental impact,  that  will  make  some 
sense  to  worry  about  is  the  bathtub  con- 
cept, the  flowage  related  to  peaking  that 
will  run  the  water  down  when  run 
through  the  generators  leaving  a  ring  on 
the  shore  line  until  nature  refllls  the 
lake. 

The  answer  is  that  much  of  the  ring- 
ing will  probably  take  place  in  the  win- 
tertime; less  wiU  occur  in  the  summer- 
time. But  we  have  lived  with  this  in  the 
Connecticut  Lake  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  shore  owners  do  not  care  for  it  too 
much,  understandably  so,  but  this  is  a 
small  penalty  to  pay  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental Impact  in  view  of  the  energy 
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reserves  to  be  constructed  and  that  will 
be  permanent  and  naturally  replenished. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  last  places 
where  we  can  get  such  a  natural  water- 
hcad  in  America  and  have  this  vast 
T.p.terhead  reserve  to  complement  the 
power  pool  for  New  England. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  ought  to  fund  this 
planning  money  this  time  around  in  light 
of  the  energy  crunch.  We  ought  to  fund 
tliis  study  and  go  ahead  from  there  if  the 
facts  and  figures  justify  whether  they 
will  or  not  we  do  not  yet  know  but  we 
will  never  know  if  we  don't  complete  the 
planning. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Is  It  a  fact,  first,  that  all  six  New 
England  Governors  have  supported 
Dickey-Lincoln? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  all  supported  Dickey-Lincoln 
or  not. 

Mr.  KYROS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  a  fact. 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  talks  about 
the  drawdown  as  a  result  of  this  lake. 
The  fact  is  that  there  will  be  a  drawn- 
down  of  about  4  feet,  which  will  result 
in  5  or  6  feet  of  space  for  the  so-called 
bathtub  ring  concept. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  area  to  be  flooded,  it  will  draw  dovm 
minimally.  The  First  Connecticut  Lake  in 
New  Hampshire  sometimes  runs  a  15-  to 
20-foot  draw  when  water  is  short,  but  it 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  body  of 
water  v.e  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  KYROS.  In  addition  to  that,  If  the 
gentleman  has  been  in  the  Saint  John 
area  where  the  dam  will  be  built,  the 
actual  drawdown  on  the  Saint  John  to- 
day runs  16  to  12  feet  evei-y  day,  and  ran 
28  feet  in  this  recent  flood.  So  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  going  to  be  about  4  or  5  feet 
different,  where  the  Saint  John  with  its 
steep  banks,  runs  12  to  28  feet.  So,  what 
sense  is  there  to  argue  ag?inst  that  lake? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  answer  is,  as  in 
other  respects,  that  the  bathtub  concept 
of  Dickey-Lincoln,  in  terms  of  its  en- 
vironmental consequences,  has  been 
overstated  by  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman's  figures 
tend  to  confirm  this  fact. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15155,  the  Public  Works  for  Water 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriation  bill 
for  1975.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 
many  arduous  hours  of  hard  work  by 
Chairman  Evins  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  This 
i3  demonstrated  by  the  comprehensive 
rroarram  presented  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee today.  I  aprlaud  their  splendid 
eiTort. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
f'.mmittee  has  recommended  that  $800,- 


000  be  appropriated  to  resume  planning 
for  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School  hydroelec- 
tric project.  At  a  time  when  utility  rates 
are  soaring  in  New  England,  this  is  most 
welcome. 

Dickey-Lincoln  was  first  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  In  19G6 
and  1967  the  Corps  of  Engineers  received 
appropriations  totalling  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion to  make  advanced  engineering  and 
design  studies  for  the  project.  Since  that 
time,  further  appropriations  to  complete 
such  studies  have  not  been  forthcoming, 

1  sincerely  hope  that  this  year,  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  dire  need  for 
this  important  project. 

New  England  is  in  a  stranglehold  of 
skyrocketing  electric  rates.  The  region 
relies  heavily  on  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ported from  foreign  nations  to  generate 
electricity.  During  the  period  from  May 
1973  to  February  1974,  residual  oil  prices 
tripled,  up  181  percent,  from  $4.04 
a  barrel  to  $12.50  a  barrel.  The  utility 
companies  are  allowed  to  passthrough 
100  percent  of  luel  costs  increases.  This 
places  a  terrible  burden  on  consumers 
and  puts  New  England  in  a  precarious 
position  as  far  as  drawing  new  industry 
into  the  area.  Many  consumers'  electric 
bills  have  doubled  in  just  the  past  6 
months.  For  the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  in- 
firm, the  pensioner,  and  others  on  fixed 
incomes,  this  is  an  impossible  situation. 
The  Northeast  has  long  shouldered  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of 
rising  utility  rates.  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
help  to  relieve  this  burden. 

When  completed,  Dickey-Lincoln  wUl 
have  a  capacity  of  830,000  kilowatts  and 
an  annual  generation  of  1,154  million 
kilowatt  hours.  The  electricity  generated 
would  usually  be  utilized  at  peak  load 
hours.  It  could  be  turned  on  instantly  to 
prevent  brownouts  and  blackouts  such 
as  occurred  in  November  of  1969  when 
millions  of  people,  in  an  area  of  over 
30.000  square  miles,  were  suddenly  de- 
prived of  electric  service.  No  one  wants 
that  nightmare  to  reoccur.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  prevent  it  by  providing 
a  dependable  source  of  hydroelectric 
power  to  supplement  the  nuclear  and 
other  types  of  powerplants  proposed  for 
the  region. 

Dickey-Iincoln  is  an  economically 
viable  program.  Once  completed  it  wlU 
have  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of  2:1.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  construction  costs  will 
be  recouped  as  a  result  of  pov^er  and 
recreation  fees.  Tlie  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  minimal,  while  the 
benefits  to  the  northeast  will  be  sub- 
stantial. 

The  purpo.:e3  of  the  project  are  many 
and  varied.  In  addition  to  providing 
much  needed  pcvver,  Dickey-Lincoln  will 
provide  recrcatioi:al  facilities  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  It  will  also  prevent' 
widesprecid  flooding  along  the  St.  John 
River.  Recently,  the  town  of  Fort  Kent, 
Maine,  was  inundated  by  a  flood  that 
would  have  been  prevented  hr.d  Dickey- 
Lincoln  been  completed  on  schedule. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  Dickey- 
Lincoln  in  the  past  has  been  promul- 
eated  by  the  utility  companies.  Their 
opposition  now  appears  to  be  dwindling 


as  fuel  costs  soar  and  consumers  revolt. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  utility 
monopolies  had  not  lobbied  so  vigorously 
in  the  past,  current  could  be  flowing 
from  Dickey -Lincoln  this  very  summer 
when  we  so  desperately  need  it. 

As  one  who  has  long  supported  meas- 
ures to  protect  and  rejuvenate  our  en- 
vironment, I  am  particularly  cognizant 
of  the  fears  of  many  citizens  about  the 
impact  of  Dickey-Lincoln  on  the  wilder- 
ness of  Maine.  I  sincerely  believe  these 
fears  will  prove  to  be  unjustified.  If  I 
belie'  ed  otherwise,  I  would  not  support 
the  project. 

Tlae  site  of  the  project  is  adjacent  to 
the  recently  established  Allagash  Wild 
River  Area.  With  proper  planning,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  and  the  Allagash 
will  provide  a  balance  in  types  of  recre- 
ational opportunities  while  preserving 
the  wilderness  character  of  the  region. 
The  lake  created  will  provide  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  now  unavailable  wilderness 
expanse  surrounding  the  reservoir.  Areas 
of  refuge,  with  boat  landings,  rastic  camp 
shelter,  and  essential  sanitary  facilities 
would  provide  overnight  accommodations 
for  boat  parties.  Foot  trails  could  rro- 
vide  access  for  v.ilderness  liiking.  Some 
stream  fishing  would  be  lost,  but  sub- 
stantial lake  fishing  would  be  created. 
Downstream  fishing  would  be  enhanced 
by  reregulation  storage  at  Lincoln  School 
Lake  which  will  provide  a  steady  fiow 
year  round. 

I  ask  those  who  have  such  fears  to 
look  at  other  areas  where  similar  dam 
projects  have  been  completed.  The  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  near  Jackson,  Wyo.. 
is  an  excellent  example.  The  lakes  there 
were  created  by  manmade  dams.  Few 
areas  in  the  world  match  it  for  scenic 
beauty  and  recreational  pleasure.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  through  expert 
management  and  planning,  it  remains 
unspoiled  and  the  wildlife  thrives.  Many 
forms  of  wildlife  that  were  once  nearly 
extinct,  now  find  refuge  there  and  are 
making  a  comeback. 

The  li.?t  of  those  who  support  Dickey- 
Lincobi  is  impressive.  Many  of  the  util- 
ity companies,  which,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
formerly  opposed  it,  now  realize  the 
necessity  of  inexpensive  nonpoUuting 
electricity.  Last  December,  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  asked  Chairman 
Nassikas  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  his  opinion  of  the  project.  He 
replied : 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  Chairman  of 
this  Commission,  I  have  adopted  a  view  that 
our  hydro-electric  power  resources  should  be 
developed,  that  If  Dickey-Lincoln  Is  a  viable 
project,  as  was  found  before  I  came  here,  that 
we  should  proceed  with  It. 

The  Nev/  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion on  May  1,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for,  among  other  things,  immediate  con- 
gressional action  to  provide  f imds  for  the 
completion  of  preconstruction  planning 
for  Dickey-Lincoln. 

In  light  of  the  difficulties  facing  New 
England  regarding  electricity  costs,  1 
vigorously  urge  my  colleagues  to  rejoin 
this  growing  group  of  supporters  and  en- 
act the  Public  Works  for  Water  and 
Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
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Commission  appropriation  bill 
including  the  appropriations 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

Mr.  BOLAND.   Mr.   Chairman 
in  opposition  to  the  amendmer 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairmar 
tlie  point  of  order  that  a  quorupi 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  w 

One  hundred  and  one 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Massach^i 
recognized  in  opposition  to  the 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
opposition  to  the  amendment 
my    distinguished    and    lovable 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  M 
setts. 

I  recall  back  in  1965,  I  thini 
that  I  opposed  this  particular 
opposed  it  because  a  separate 
pendent  study  had  never  been 
the    Dickey-Lincoln    School 
project.  I  indicated  at  the  time 
lie  works  bill  came  to  the  floor 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
priations  would  conduct  a  staff  s 
investigative  study,  into  the 
of  this  particular  project.  If 
indicated  that  the  project  was 
that  there  was  a  benefit  to  cost  ri 
ter  than  unit,  then,  I  said,  I  w^ 
port  the  project  next  year. 

The  investigative  staff  study  w 
That   staff   study   concluded 
project  was  feasible.  That 
was  the  result  of  conferences 
ings  with  the  Federal  Power 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of   Engineers,   and   the   consult 
public  power.  From  that  day 
have  supported  this  project. 

We  have  not  often  been 
ha\e   been   here   many   times, 
nine ;  but  since  our  last  vote  in  1 
have  been  dramatic  changes  wit 
ence  not  alone  to  this  project, 
problems  that  New  England  now 

What    are    some    of    those 
changes?  Well,  I  suppose  the 
nificant  one  is  that  for  the  first 
the  past  8  years  we  have  a  majpr 
the  New  England  Members  fav 
project.  That  has  never  hapjjenec 
All  of  the  Governors  of  New 
six  New  England  Governors,  fa 
project. 

Over  the  past  few  years  some 
areas  that  are  on  the  St.  Joh 
have  been  visited  by  devastating 

Fort  Kent,  only  a  little 
4,000  people  suffered  greatly, 
spring.  A  lot  of  other  little 
suffered  too. 

Turning  to  the  environmeutpl  impact 
of  which  so  many  have  talked  her  ( today, 
let  me  point  out  that  priority  h  is  been 
assigned  in  spending  this  S800.  )00  re- 
quested appropriation  for  Dick  ;y -Lin- 
coln. That  commitment  is  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  will  be 
filed  before  the  project  can  even  jet  un- 
der construction.  Of  course,  that  is  true 
of  every  pubUc  works  project  we  fund  in 
the  United  States. 
Maine  has  1,600  rivers.  It  hsfe  2,000 
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lakes.  When  we  talk  about  this  particu- 
lar area,  I  have  the  feeling  that  this  land 
belongs  to  the  people,  not  to  just  a  few 
that  can  penetrate  the  almost  impene- 
trable virgin  territoi-y.  I  have  the  feel- 
ing that  this  area  along  the  St.  John 
River  belongs  to  all  the  people.  We  can 
open  it  up.  This  fantastic  lake  can  be 
useful  to  more  people,  not  just  the  few 
who  can  afford  to  get  there,  who  can  af- 
ford to  get  guides.  Oh,  no;  we  can  open 
this  great  area  up  now  to  many,  many 
more  Americans,  to  all  of  our  people. 

The  question  has  been  raised. 

What  about  the  3^4  percent,  the  dis- 
count rate?  I  am  looking  across  this 
Chamber  here  at  Members  from  the 
great  Southwest,  the  great  Northwest, 
the  South,  the  Midwest,  and  I  am  looking 
at  Members  in  whose  districts  projects 
have  been  built  for  years  at  3  '4  percent. 

Do  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
or  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or 
any  of  those  who  oppose  this  project  sug- 
gest that  New  England  ought  not  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  b^$is  as  evei-y  proj- 
ect that  has  been  heretofore  built  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation?  Do  they  suggest  that  we 
now  ought  to  pay  ays  percent?  This  proj- 
ect meets  all  of  the  criteria  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  at  the  ZV^  percent  discount 
rate. 

But,  do  not  confuse  the  economic 
analysis  with  the  payment  analysis,  the 
repayment  analy.si.=:. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Boland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  stating  the  interest  rate  at  3>i 
percent  which  obviously,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  applies  to  power  projects 
throughout  the  United  States  is  merely 
to  point  out  the  fiction  of  these  interest 
charges  and  to  show  that  they  are  not 
the  true  and  actual  cost  of  these  projects. 
They  are  underestimating  costs  by  this 
fictitious  interest  rate  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  uses  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  if  they  ever  used  the  real 
Interest  rates  and  really  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  they  were  paying  for 
a  lot  of  these  projects,  they  would  never 
get  them  approved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  is  true.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  by  saying 
that  even  if  we  were  to  apply  the  dis- 
count rate  in  effect  in  1970  of  O'^a  per- 
cent, this  project  is  still  economically 
feasible  on  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  1.3 
to  1.  Further,  based  on  the  discount  rate 
of  3 '  4  percent  that  the  project  is  entitled 
to  have,  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  2.6  to 
1,  and  that  is  an  excellent  benefit-to-cost 
ratio. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  here  that  if  we  are  sub- 
mitting the  interest  rate  of  some  years 
ago,  that  the  same  increase  in  the  front 
end  products  has  changed  in  the  same 
manner,  so  while  it  may  have  been  3 ',2 
percent  back  yonder,  the  end  result  of  the 
end  product  increases  at  the  same  ratio. 
So,  the  relative  comparison  is  the  same, 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mv.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  is  3 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  voted 
for  this.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
mind all  Members  that  this  project  was 
voted  unanimously  by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  interest  which  is  now  be- 
ing used  is  not  current  as  to  rate,  but  also 
the  benefits  are  not  being  brought  up  to 
date  either.  The  benefits  we  can  realize 
from  the  project  are  worth  a  whole  lot 
more  than  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  using 
today.  The  low  interest  rate  and  the 
low  benefits  used  in  benefit-cost  ratio  is 
relevant. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  if  costs  increase,  benefits  increase 
also.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  has  been  a  valued  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  is  making  a  very  fair  and 
factual  statement  relating  to  this.  We 
have  been  on  the  subcommittee  for  10 
year,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation that  was  conducted  way  back 
in  1965,  if  my  recollection  is  correct. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  this 
project,  in  support  of  this  amendment, 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  hundreds 
of  projects  that  are  included  in  this  bill, 
many  of  which  have  less  justification 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  energy  prob- 
lem and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ben- 
efit-to-cost ratio  than  does  this  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science continue  my  opposition  to  this 
project  as  long  as  we  continue  to  approve 
many  of  the  projects  in  this  bill.  I  shall 
join  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Let  me 
make  my  appeal  now  to  the  Members 
from  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  Members 
from  Pennsylvania  have  voted  against 
this  project  in  the  past,  based,  of  course, 
on  the  opposition  from  the  coal  interests. 
Let  me  say  now  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  opposition  from  the  coal  interests, 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  who  opposed 
this  project  in  the  past  are  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  now.  Let  me  also  say  that  the 
private  utilities,  practically  every  private 
utility  up  in  that  area,  now  favors  this 
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project  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
largest  ones. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g-r>tleman  yield? 

I'.Tr.  BOLAND.  Yes :  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t)  man  from  Pennsylvania. 

'Ir.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  certainly  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  and  all  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  agree  with  them 
completely. 

I  strongly  endorse  this  project,  and  I 
fervently  hope  that  we  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  sweeping  assertions  and 
generalizations  about  the  impact  that 
this  dam  would  have  on  farmers  and 
other  people  in  the  surrounding  area. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this:  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  this  will  provide  a  study? 
It  will  get  the  last  word  as  to  the  impact 
it  will  have,  ana  we  will  know  definitely 
the  answer  to  so  many  questions  that 
are  raised  about  this. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  It  is  an  $800,- 
000  appropriation  for  prec-onstruction 
planning.  That  is  all  it  is.  This  appropri- 
ation is  typi  :al  of  projects  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  we  invariably  approve 
them  where  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  is 
as  high  as  it  is  here,  2.6  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  so,  I  believe,  with 
good  cause. 

Indeed,  the  issue  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  project 
which  comes  before  the  House  today  is 
one  that  has  been  coming  up  for  our 
consideration  since  1965.  Since  then  it 
has  been  voted  upon  nine  times. 
On  previous  occasions  I  and  a  few  other 
Members  of  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation  have  led  the  fight  for 
this  project  while  the  majority  opposed 
it.  In  part  this  objection  stemmed  from 
the  long  time  opposition  to  Dickey- 
Lincoln  from  private  power  companies  in 
New  England,  who  feared  the  yardstick 
comparison  of  their  service  with  that  of  a 
public  power  project.  There  was,  at  the 
same  time,  sustained  resistance  from 
various  recreational  and  environmental 
organizations  who  claimed  that  the 
damming  of  the  St.  John  River  at  the 
Dickey  and  Lincoln  School  sites  would 
destroy  two  of  the  truly  untouched  river 
basins  in  the  Northeast,  those  of  the 
St.  John  and  the  Allagash. 

PRIVATE  POWER  OPPOSITION  DISAPPEARS 

The  situation  as  the  issue  of  Dickey - 
Lincoln  once  again  comes  to  a  vote  is 
significantly  different  from  that  which 
predominated  on  previous  occasions. 
The  tables  have  changed.  Practically  all 
of  the  private  power  companies  no  longer 
oppose  the  project,  partly,  I  am  sure,  in 
belated  recognition  of  the  successful 
cooperation  and  enhancement  of  the 
power  generation  picture  in  dozens  of 


Western  States  where  federally  financed 
public  power  projects  have  long  been  a 
fixture.  They  have  simply  realized  that 
public  power  can  only  help,  not  hinder, 
the  total  regional  power  equation.  And 
they  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  site  is  perhaps  the  only 
feasible  one  for  a  project  as  large  as  the 
one  for  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
appropriate  funds. 

Dickey-Lincoln  will  have  a  total 
capacity  production  of  830  megawatts 
and  will  provide  740  megawatt  hours  of 
peaking  power  for  New  England.  It  will 
provide  1.2  billion  kilowatt  hours  an- 
nually of  hydropower  with  no  fuel  costs 
and  very  low  maintenance  costs. 

PRICE    OF    FUEL    CLIMBS 

Another  factor  in  the  political  equa- 
tion that  has  changed  since  the  last  vote 
on  Dickey-Lincoln  is  the  price  of  fossil 
fuels.  The  energy  crisis  has  skyrocketed 
oil  prices  in  the  New  England  region  by 
astronomical  percentages.  The  effect  on 
the  region  which  is  reflected,  among 
other  things,  in  consumer  electric  bills 
has  been  severe,  particularly,  since  most 
industries  and  electric  utilities  depend 
UDon  imports  for  virtually  100  percent 
of  their  residual  fuel  oil  requirements. 

Such  a  heavy  economic  blow  is  only 
worsened  by  the  dampening  effect  it 
tends  to  have  on  consumer  usage  and  on 
an  already  sagging  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  impetus  that  higher  fuel  costs 
have  given  inflation  only  further  mires 
New  England  in  an  economic  morass  of 
stagnation  and  negative  growth  evi- 
denced by  our  record  unemployment 
levels. 

GROWING    DEMAND    MUST    BE    MET 

In  addition  to  higher  fuel  prices  and 
its  attendant  economic  effects,  the  more 
than  12  million  New  Englanders,  who 
presently  consume  an  estimated  72  billion 
kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  a  year,  are 
expected  to  double  this  demand  figure  i»y 
1983,  and  triple  it  by  the  1990's.  So  even 
the  most  stringent  of  conservation  meth- 
ods will  not  permit  our  existing  electric 
generating  capacity  to  cope  with  heavy 
levels  of  demand  just  down  the  road. 

DICKEY-LINCOLN    IS    SUPERIOR    TO    OTHER 
ALTERNATIVES 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  funds  that  are 
contained  in  this  bill  amount  only  to 
$800,000.  They  will  only  continue  the 
planning  and  preconstruction  phases  of 
the  project.  Yet  Dickey-Lincoln  could, 
with  appropriate  funding  in  subsequent 
years,  have  power  on  the  line  in  8  years. 
Existing  plans  of  the  private  utilities  re- 
veal that  they  are  not  on  schedule  in 
providing  additional  plants.  They  are 
having  problems  in  the  construction  and 
full  operation  of  nuclear  plants.  Escalat- 
ing costs  of  coal  and  oil  are  presenting 
serious  financial  problems.  In  addition, 
their  existing  system  is  old.  They  will 
therefore  have  serious  problems  in  merely 
replacing  existing  plants — without  even 
attempting  to  expand  their  current  ca- 
pacity. 

Dickey-Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  depend  on  costly  fuels  for  its  opera- 
tion. It  will  rely  on  a  continuous  source 


of  clean,  nonpoUuting,  free  water  for 
power  generation.  And,  while  Dickey- 
Lincoln,  like  all  hydroelectric  projects, 
will  have  an  expensive  price  tag — a  pos- 
sible maximum  of  $781  million,  assuming 
an  8  percent  annual  rate  of  infiation — 
it  will  have  virtually  no  fuel  costs  and 
ver>'  low  maintenance  costs.  Although  the 
initial  costs  of  nonhydroplants,  such  as 
fossil  fueled  or  gas  turbine  installations, 
is  less,  the  high  annual  costs  of  fuel  and 
maintenance  makes  their  ultimate  cost 
far  greater. 

In  addition  to  no  fuel  costs  and  low 
maintenance,  a  hydroelectric  facility 
such  as  Dickey-Lincoln  will  have  a  min- 
imum life  span  of  100  years  compared  to 
an  approximate  life  of  35  years  for  non- 
hydroplants. Thus,  all  the  project's  costs 
will  be  fully  reimbursed  within  50  years. 
The  only  ultimate  Federal  cost  will  be 
$14,500,000,  which  represents  the  project 
costs  for  flood  control  and  one-half  of 
the  recreational  costs,  which  are  in  any 
case  nonreimbursable  under  Federal  law. 
As  a  result,  after  payback  of  the  Federal 
investment,  there  will  remain  a  minimum 
of  50  years  in  the  projects  life  during 
which  the  revenues  from  Dickey-Lincohi 
can  be  returned  to  the  Treasury,  used  to 
reduce  power  rates,  or  used  for  such  other 
purposes  as  Congress  may  determine.  Be- 
sides all  this,  Dickey-Lincoln  will  save — 
in  terms  of  comparable  nonhydroplant 
fuel  usage — 1.5  million  barrels  of  oil  or 
600.000  tons  of  coal  or  9.2  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  annually.  The  value  of  saving 
those  quantities  of  fuel  over  a  100  year 
period — in  a  thoroughly  nonpoUuting  and 
inexpensive  fashion — ought  to  be,  I  think, 
overwhelmingly  evident  to  all. 

EXCELLENT    BENEFIT-TO-COST    RATIO 

That  is  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  in 
its  comparative  study  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
and  fossil  fuel  or  gas  turbine  alterna- 
tives, developed  a  projected  2.6  to  1  bene- 
flt-to-cost ratio.  Tliat  figure,  I  submit, 
is  a  truly  overwhelming  one  when  it  is 
realized  that  it  takes  into  account  50  per- 
cent— $169.1  million — of  the  possible 
transmission  costs  to  Boston.  The  likeli- 
hood that  such  a  cost  will  ever  be  in- 
curred is  unlikely  since  either  existing 
lines  could  be  utilized  or  proposed  lines 
which  would  link  New  England  utilities 
with  the  Canadian  Churchill  Falls 
hydroplant  on  the  St.  John's  River  are 
soon  to  be  built. 

A  previous  point  of  objection  to  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratios  used  for  Dickey-Lincoln 
have  centered  around  the  discount  rate 
which  has  been  used  in  its  computation. 
As  prtscribed  by  law,  a  rate  of  3' 4  per- 
cent has  been  used  to  discount  the  future 
benefits  of  the  project  to  current  invest- 
ment costs.  But,  even  at  a  rate  of  6 'a 
percent,  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  would 
be  1.3  to  1,  more  than  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  full  funding. 

CHEAPER  ELECTRICITT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  just  a 
moment  ago  that  opposition  to  Dickey- 
Lincoln  had  been  turned  around  in  the 
New  England  delegation.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  central  reasons  for  that  reversal  has 
been  the  cost  at  which  the  electricity 
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thnt   would   be   generated   by 
Lincoln  can  be  marketed.  Power 
marketed  to  repay  all  costs,  includ 
first  cost,  interest  during 
and  annual  operation  and 
costs  of  a  facility.  Based  on  a  S'^a 
interest  rate  and  a  50-year  rsp; 
period,     power     from     Dickey 
could   be  marketed   at   25.05 
kiiowatt-hours  as  compared  to  34. 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  pr 
n;nced    equivalent    alternatives 
would  represent  a  $11.7  million 
saving  for  New  England. 
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Another     bugaboo     that     has 
revealed  as  a  sham  has  been  the 
tion    that    the    Dickey-Lincoln 
would  produce  less   than   1 
the  region's  power  needs.  That 
cause  critic  shave  conveniently 
mentioning  that  Dickey-Lincoln 
most   baseload   plants   that   con 
th?ir  maximum  output  on  as  ne^r 
24-hour  basis  as  possible,  will  be 
load  facility.  It  is  meant  to  pn 
rapid,  economical  surge  of  power 
peak  hours  of  the  day  and  early 
when  power  use  rises  dramatical 
during  the  summer  months.  During; 
peak  periods  demand  typically  e 
by  as  much  as  15-20  percent 
Lincoln's   peak  load  of   740 
will  provide  18.7  percent  of  the  es 
total  peak  requirements  for  New  Er 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  Dickey 
will  constitute  a  substantial 
that  increased  total  demand 
England  is  fast  approaching. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DISRUPTION,  NOT 

The  most  disquieting  and,  to  my 
perhaps  the  most  serious 
Dickey-Lincoln  have  come  from 
mcntalists  and  lovers  of  the 
who  claim  that  two  invaluable 
sheds  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
tion  of  this  project.  Yet  this 
not  true.  As  long  ago  as  1962 
tional   and   environmental   ana 
the  original  proposal  prompted  the 
ing  of  the  principal  dam  site  to 
of  Dickey  so  that   the  Allagash 
basin  would  remain  untouched 
flooding  of  the  St.  John.  This  lar 
uial  wilderness  area  will  be 
preserved  while  a  91,100  acre 
be  flooded.  Yet  tliis  disruption 
vDlve  only  66  miles  out  of  a  total 
miles  of  riverway.  But  it  will  not 
It   will   conserve   clean   water, 
permanent   flood   control   for   th( 
Kent  region,  already  disastrously 
this    SpriiiJT,    improve   stream 
regulating  constant  water  levels 
up  miles  of  shoreline  with  a  new 
river  lake  for  the  first  time  in 
alhDw  access  to  new  hunting  and 
areas  and  help  open  doors  to  low 
power  for  Maine  by  way  of  Canada 
this,  in  addition  to  the  product 
pollution-free  electric  power,  is 
destruction  of  the  St.  John. 

.APPROPRIATION  PROVIDES  FOR  IMPACT  STAiEMENT 
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Besides  the  obvious  benefits  in 
tional  opportunities  and 
wild  lands,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
will  be  forced  to  resolve  any  potential 
threat  to  the  Maine  envirormient.  Much 
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of  the  $800,000  in  fiscal  year  1975  funds 
will  go  towards  preparation  of  a 
thorough  environmental  impact  state- 
ment covering  all  aspects  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln's  effects.  In  addition,  Maine's 
Board  of  Environmental  Protection  will 
conduct  its  ovm.  survey  according  to 
standards  that  are  among  the  most 
stringent  in  the  counti-y.  Members  can, 
I  believe,  rest  a,ssured  that  every  effort, 
every  probe  will  be  made  to  ascertain 
just  what  sort  of  a  tradeoff  is  involved  In 
the  construction  of  the  project. 

I  will  be  candid  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  regard.  Some  hunting,  canoeing  and 
wilderness  areas  will  be  destroyed  when 
the  Dickey  lakes  are  flooded.  Yet,  in 
terms  of  the  vast  forestation  of  Maine 
and  of  the  abundant  areas  available  for 
such  outdoor  pursuits,  I  do  not  feel  that 
significant  harmful  damage  will  have 
been  done.  Of  the  approximately  1,600 
streams  and  2,000  lakes  in  Maine,  a  total 
of  only  five  streams  will  be  affected  by 
Dickey-Lincoln.  Maine  is  90  percent  for- 
ested, yet  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
this  forested  area  will  be  flooded.  The 
timber!  and  lost  would  not  be  insignifi- 
cant in  itself,  but  it  will  only  cause  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  State's  annual 
yield.  In  fact,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
significant  new  recreational  advantages 
will  be  presented. 

FLOOD  CONTROL 

Perhaps  the  issue  most  underplayed 
by  the  opponents  of  Dickey-Lincoln  is 
that  of  flood  control.  This  is  because  the 
principal  dam  at  Dickey  and  the  smaller 
spillover  dam  at  Lincoln  School  together 
will  provide  us  with  the  ability  to  con- 
trol, for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
severe  floods  for  which  the  river  com- 
munities of  Fort  Kent,  Allagash,  St. 
Fiancis  and  others  are  known.  By  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  the  St.  John  at  times 
of  high  water,  Dickey-Lincoln  will  pre- 
serve formerly  ravaged  sections  of  Maine 
from  annual  floods.  And  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  dikes  which  some  have 
proposed  in  place  of  the  Dickey  and 
Lincoln  School  dams  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  effectively  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  St.  John  in  flood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  these 
same  arguments  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions on  this  floor.  At  times  I  was  joined 
by  only  a  few  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
England.  That  tide  has  changed.  Now, 
I  believe,  the  majority  of  New  Englanders 
support  this  project — on  the  basis  of 
its  economics,  its  long  life,  its  freedom 
from  pollution,  its  regional  economic 
benefits,  its  recreational  benefits.  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  any  further  time  in 
spelling  out  the  advantages  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  or  refuting  its  critics  because  I 
feel  that  the  time  for  this  project — more 
than  ever  before — is  now  and  because 
I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me.  Before  I  close,  however, 
I  would  like  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  a  man  whose  opinion  on 
energy  matters  I  truly  admire,  Mr.  Lee  C. 
White,  the  distinguished  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
who  is  now  the  head  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Task  Force  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 


eration of  America.  His  opinions  and  the 
tables  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers which  I  also  insert  confirm  my 
own  feeling  that  this  project  should  con- 
tinue to  be  studied  seriously  upon  re- 
sponsible and  nonemotional  grounds.  It 
deserves  a  fair  hearing,  I  believe,  both 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  public. 
But  this  will  not  be  accomplished  if  it 
continues  to  be  downgraded  by  the  all 
too  frequent  half-truths  that  have  dis- 
torted its  image  in  the  eyes  of  many.  I 
urge  therefore  that  this  appropriation 
be  approved  so  that  the  environmental 
impact  statement  and  complete  planning 
analyses  can  be  completed.  Only  then 
will  the  public  be  able  to  evaluate  what 
value  the  low  cost,  long  term  hydro- 
electric power  of  Dickey-Lincoln  will 
mean  for  New  England. 

I  include  the  following: 

Energy  Policy  Task  Force, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  5, 1974. 
Rep.  Edward  P.  Bolano, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Eddie:  I  understand  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  approved 
the  Inclusion  In  the  fiscal  year  1975  public 
works  appropriations  bill  of  $800,000  for  plan- 
ning for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project 
on  the  St.  John  River  In  Maine.  While  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  I  sup- 
ported the  project  vigorously,  and  the  passage 
of  time  and  the  present  energy  difficulties 
underscore  how  wise  It  would  have  been  to 
have  built  the  project  years  ago.  We  cannot 
turn  back  the  clock,  but  we  can  do  now 
what  we  should  have  done  then.  I  am  pleased 
to  Indicate  my  strong  support  for  the  project. 

Rising  power  prices  threaten  to  make  a 
shambles  of  family  budgets  throughout  the 
Northeast,  and  vigorous  consumer  voices  are 
calling  for  action  to  help  protect  users  of  this 
essential  service  against  escalating  costs.  Full 
funding  now  for  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
win  assist  In  efforts  to  guard  home-owners, 
workers  and  businessmen  against  soaring 
electric  rates  and  will  lessen  our  dependence 
on  Imported  oil. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  that  has  come 
to  our  attention,  we  believe  support  for  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  School  project  is  a  good  In- 
vestment in  consumer  protection  for  at  least 
three  reasons: 

1.  The  project  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
2.6  to  1  making  It  a  sound  economic  proposal. 

2.  The  project  can  produce  the  power  for 
which  It  Is  designed  at  a  cost  estimated  at 
almost  $12  million  less  annually  than  the 
best  alternative. 

3.  The  project  Is  expected  to  conserve  yearly, 
about  2,000,000  barrels  of  oil  saving  some  $20 
million  for  the  region. 

We  hope  the  House  will  approve  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations'  recommendation 
for  funding  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  White, 

Cfiairman. 


Table    I. — Dickey-Lincoln  School  lakes  eco- 
nomic  analysis — annual   costs   and   benefits 
[Based  on  iV^^c  Interest  rat.  and  100-year 
project  life]  i 

TOTAL     investment DAMS 

Construction  Costs  of  Dams..  $356,000,000 
Interest  During  Construction.       28,  800,  000 


Total    Investment 384,800,000 


» Capital    recovery    factor    100    year    life; 
.03383. 
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ANNUAL     COSTS DAMS 

Interest  and  Amortization $13,  037,  000 

Operation   and   Maintenance..  1,600,000 

Major  Replacements 248,000 

Loss  of  Land  Taxes 98,000 


Sub-Total  Dams 14,883,000 

total   investment 

Construction   Costs   of   Trans- 
mission  Line 123,100,000 

Interest  During  Construction.         6,  000,  000 


Total  Investment 129,100,000 

ANNUAL     COSTS TRANSMISSION     LINES 

Interest    and    Amortization...         4,374,000 

Operation  and  Maintenance 950,000 

Major  Replacements 394,000 


Sub-Total  Trans.  Lines.  5,718,000 

TOTAL    ANNUAL    COSTS 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes..  14,  883.  000 

Transmission  (50  percent) 2.859.000 

Annual  costs. 17,  742,  000 

Annual     benefits      (see     next 

page)   46,492.000 

B/C  ratio 2.62  to  1 


ANNUAL    BENEFITS 

Marketed  in  Maine: 

105,000  kw  X   .95  X   $54.25--         5,411,000 

372.000,000    kwh     X     .95     X 

$.010 3,534,000 

Marketed  in  Boston: 

725.000  kw  X  .905  X  $16.50--       10,826,000 

782,000.000    kwh    X     .929     X 

$.030 21,794,000 

Downstream: 

350,000,000  kwh   X   0.008 2,800.000 


Subtotal  power 

Prevention  of  flood  damages- 

Recreation   

Redevelopment 


Total   annual   beneflts- 


44,  365,  000 

60,  000 

1,250,000 

817,  000 

46,  492,  000 


Table  II. — Dickey -Lincoln  School  Lakes 

economic  efficiency  test 

[Based  on  3ViTc  interest  rate] 

ANNUAL    BENEFITS 

Power  marketed  in  Maine : 

105,000  Kw  X  .95  x  $25.00 $2,494,000 
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3.  534,  000 


372,000,000  Kwh  x  .95  x  $.010. 
Power   marketed    in   Boston: 

725.000   Kw   X    905   X   $6.50 4,265.000 

782,000.000  Kwh  x  .929  x  $.030--   21,  794,  000 
Downstream : 

350.000,000    Kwh    x    $.008 2.800.000 


Sub-Total    

Adjustment  for  flood  control*  -. 

Adjustment  for  recreation*   

Adjustment        for        redevelop' 
ment*    


34,  887.  000 

60.000 

1,250,000 


817.000 


Total  Benefits 37.014.000 

Annual   Charges 17,742,000 

Comparability    Ratio    2.1  to  1 

*  Flood  control,  recreation  and  redevelop- 
ment benefits  which  are  provided  inciden- 
tally to  construction  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  would  be  foregone  by  the  alternative. 
Therefore,  the  values  of  these  benefits  are 
added  to  the  alternative  in  order  to  obtain 
a  valid  comparison. 


TABLE  lll.-DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  UKES 
I.  REPAYMENT  ANALYSIS  (50-YR  PERI0D-5'»  PERCENT  INTEREST  RATE) 


Dam  and 
appurte- 
nances 


Trans- 
mission 


Total 


A.  First  cost: 

1.  Construction     costs     allocated     to 

power' 1341,235,000    $123,100,000      $464,335,000 

2.  Interest  during  construction  (at  ili 

percent) 50,008,720        10,848,000         60,856,720 

Total  investment 391,243,720     133,948,000       525, 191, 720 

B.  Annual  cost  (50  yr  at  5^>  percent): 

1.  Interest  and  amortization $24,390,100       $8,350,300       $32,740,400 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance 1,500,000  950,000  2,450,000 

3.  Major  replacements.. 165,000  262, OOP  427, OOP 

Total  annual  cost 26,055,100         9,562,300         35,617,400 


Dam  and 
appurte- 
nances 


Trans- 
mission 


Total 


C.  Repayment  requirement: 

1.  System  transmission   revenues  from 

wheelinpott-peak  power  (50  percent) —$4,781,100  —$4,781,100 

2.  Net  amount  to  be  recovered  by  power 

revenues      - $26,055,100         4,781,200  30,836,300 

3.  Energy  revenues  2 —12,461,500                       0  —12,461,500 

4.  Amount  to  be  recovered  by  capacity...      13,593,600         4,781,200  18,374.800 

5.  Capacity  value  (at  mkt.-756MW)....              17.98                6.33  24.31 

D.  Total  capacity  charge: 

Capacity  value... - $24.31 

Administration  charge  lor  marketing.. .50 

Total  capacity  charge  (per  kilowatt) -  24.81 


I  Remaining  construction  costs  have  been  allocated  to  flood  control,  recreation  and  area  re-        >  Energy  value  fixed  at  10  mills.'kWh  equivalent  to  value  for  Maine  market  area, 
development 

II.  COMPARISON  OF  COST  (DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  VERSUS  PRIVATELY  FINANCED  ALTERNATIVES) 


Capacity 

dollars  per 

kilowatt 


Energy 
(mills 
per  kilo- 
watt-hour 


Compostei 
(mills 
per  kilo- 
watt-hour 


A.  Composite  values: 

Private  alternatives; ' 

Gas  turbine  (Massachusetts). 

Fossil  fuel  (Maine) 

Combined  private. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School 


16.50 

30.00 

54.25 

10.00 

21.49 

21.39 

24.81 

100.0 

44.90 
25.35 
34.43 
25.05 


Energy 

Composite 

Capacity 

(mills 

(mills 

dollars  per 

per  kilo- 

per kilo- 

kilowatt 

watt-hour 

walt-hour 

Annual  savings: 

Private  alternatives  (1,246,150  kWhx34.43) $42,905,000 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  (1,246,150  kWhx25.05) 31,216,000 

Annual  savings  (say  $11,700.000) 11,689,000 


>  Based  on  values  furnished  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  magnificent  apologia  that  goes  on 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  sort  the  truth  from  fic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  think  of  what 
I  could  say  in  addressing  myself  to  the 
facts,  and  I  came  across  an  editorial  out 
of  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  pub- 


lished in  the  4th  month  of  this  year.  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
The  Bad  Side  to  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam 

The  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  doesn't  look 
half  so  gcxKi  this  Sunday,  since  reporter  Bob 
Cummings  put  it  under  the  microscope  in 
last  Sunday's  Telegram. 

For  the  first  time  Maine  people  are  now 
able  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project.  And  Dickey  doesn't  look  like 


the  prize-winner  that  Senator  Hathaway  has 
been  touting  for  years  and  years. 

The  only  real  advantage  Dickey-Lincoln 
would  seem  to  have  it  that  it  does  not  use 
fuel  to  generate  power.  It  would  use  water. 

But  then  Dickey  wouldn't  make  much 
power  anyway.  It  would  transmit  power  only 
about  3  out  of  each  24  hours.  It  would  add 
only  seventenths  of  one  per  cent  to  the  elec- 
tricity now  available  in  New  England. 

And  Dickey  would  cost  tremendously.  To 
build  Dickey-Lincoln  would  cost  over  $500 
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million.  or  twice  as  much  as  It  cost 
Maine  Yankee  at  Wlscasset,  which 
about    eight    times   the    amount 
DIokev  would. 

To  build  Dickey  would  mean  a 
K'.ili'.e  wilderness  that  would  be  340 
a-ic.  two  miles  long — far  bigger  thar 
.v:i.:  dam  which  controls  the  wate 
'.Hi'.e.  The  Aswan  took  eight  years 
Tf  it   takes  eight  years  to  build 
c.-i.<;t  might  be  closer  to  a  billion 

To  build  Dickey  dam  v'll  require 
million  cubic  yards  of  fAi.  That  m 
taking    It    from    the    DebouUlie 
range.    20    miles    or   so    froni    Die 
"spectacular    mountain,    with    its    n 
lakes,  would  be  devastated.  And   i; 
were    trucked   to   Dickey — It   would 
three  million  truck  Journeys  each 
told   120  million  miles  of  driving, 
lot  of  fuel  Involved  there,  for  a  pro, 
is  supposed  to  save  fuel! 

Cummings  also  revealed  that  the 
Engineers  estimates  were  based  on 
siunptlon    that    the    S514    million 
might  be  borrowed  at  interest  rate^ 
per  cent.  Where  have  those  engi 

Based  only  on  the  facts  recited 
clear  that  Dickey-Lincoln  is  not 
winning  solution  It  was  so  long  ton 
by  its  supporters. 

Now  add  the  fact  that  Dickey  wo 
80.000  acres  of  valuable  timberlanrt. 

Add  the  fact  that  Dickey  lake 
Maine  off  from  200.000  acres  of  Main* 
land.  Only  the  Canadian  workers 
to  the   land — unless   a  multi-milll 
bridge  were  built  over  Dickey  Lake! 

The    concerned    committees    In 
should    carefully    re-evaluate    the 
Lincoln  data  supplied  to  them. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  la  5t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  listen:  ng  to  a 
convert  here  today.  I  opposed  thjs  bill  at 
every  stage  down  through  the 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  ar 
which  my  good  friend,  the 
from  Connecticut,  and  my  good 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
are  true  in  some  respects.  But 
they  have  missed  the  boat 
real  issue  here  is  the  energy  need ; 
Nation  and  whether  or  not  we  a:  e 
to  allow  this  great  country  of  ofrs, 
great  beloved  coimti-y  of  ouis,  to 
ject  to  the  blackmail  efforts  of 
coimtrles,  who  are  holding  up 
tion  and  gouging  the  public  on 
price  of  oil. 

We  have  had  brownouts  in 
setts.  We  have  unemployment 
over  7!i  percent. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentlemhn 
Connecticut,  said,  there  are  soms 
bers  here  who  would  vote  to  erect 
mill  on  Moimt  Greylock  if  it  wi 
duce  energy.  I  know  to  whom 
referring.     He     was     referring 
because  I  am  telling  the  Members 
it  is  a  fact  there  is  a  great 
energy  in  this  country.  We  are 
real  energy  shortage,  and  I  do 
any  one  of  us  can  afford  to  vote 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  bmend- 
ment  is  wrong.  I  think  we  woulc  do  un- 
told damage  to  many  people  In  the 
Northeast  section  of  this  countiy.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  energy  wherever  we  can 
find  it.  and  if  this  Nation  is  goiig  to  be 
able  to  be  self -sufficient  in  thq  energy 
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field,  we  wUl  have  to  go  out  and  get  the 
energy  wherever  we  can  find  It.  Because 
of  those  reasons,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  have  a  great  deal  or  respect  for  the 
environmentalists.  I  believe  I  have  one 
of  the  best  records  in  this  Congress  on 
environmental  legislation.  However,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  few 
weeks  ago.  we  have  two  issues  to  face  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  Northeast :  We 
can  either  freeze  to  death  or  we  can 
choke  to  death.  Those  are  the  choices 
we  have. 

I  say,  if  we  are  going  to  use  any  com- 
monsense  here  today,  that  we  will  de- 
feat this  amendment.  If  we  fail  to  do 
that,  we  are  jeopardizing  the  entire 
Northeast  section  of  this  country,  we  are 
creating  even  greater  unemployment, 
and  we  are  going  to  cause  brownouts  and 
blackouts.  If  we  fail  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  we  are  going  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  nations,  who  are 
blackmailing  the  American  public  with 
their  high  oil  prices. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  my- 
self at  odds  with  uhe  gentleman;  I  am 
usually  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence 
with  my  friend.  We,  of  course,  found  our- 
selves on  the  same  side  when  we  served 
together  In  the  State  legislature. 

The  gentleman  said  that  we  will  either 
freeze  to  death  or  choke  to  death  in  New 
England.  The  gentleman  was  not  here 
when  I  spoke,  but  I  said  that  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  energy  crisis  in  New 
England,  but  we  are  working  toward  a 
solution  and  my  friend  knows  how  hard 
I  work  on  thi.s.  Tlie  gentleman  said  that 
we  should  get  our  energy  wherever  we 
can  find  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  how  he  feels  about 
nuclear  powerplants.  I  would  also  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  how  he  feels  about 
offshore  drilling  off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  with  the  gentleman  about 
ofTshore  drilling  at  some  other  time,  but 
not  now. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  only  5  minutes  in  which 
to  speak,  and  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Conte, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the  Con- 
gress, he  wants  me  to  discuss  offshore 
drilling.  That  is  a  great  way  to  tie  me 
up.  getting  me  involved  in  a  discussion 
about  offshore  drilling.  We  are  discu.ssing 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  right  now,  and 
let  us  stick  with  that  subject. 

We  need  that  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
up  there  now.  I  voted  against  it  eight 
times,  and  I  have  now  made  a  180  degree 
turn.  I  have  fought  the  utility  companies 
down  through  the  years  when  they  were 
wrong,  and  I  have  stood  with  them  when 
they  were  right,  but  even  the  utility  com- 
panies in  New  England  today  are  not 
opposing  this  study.  The  New  England 
Power  Co.,  does  not  oppose  this  bill.  The 


United  Mine  Workers,  who  formerly  op- 
posed this  bill,  now  are  neutral  on  this 
bill,  because  they  now  realize  the  con- 
sumers have  something  at  stake  here. 
They  realize  that  America  is  in  real 
trouble. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
friends  of  mine  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  the  President  has  asked  them 
to  go  out  and  make  this  country  self- 
sufficient  in  the  power  field  and  in  the 
energy  field.  By  voting  down  this  amend- 
ment, they  will  be  following  their  leader 
in  the  White  House. 

I  will  say  to  those  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  if  they  vote  down 
this  amendment,  they  will  be  protecting 
the  consumers  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  in  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut,  which  gets 
only  4  percent  of  its  needs  now  from  pub- 
lic power,  and  in  New  England  as  a  whole, 
where  public  power  only  provides  10  per- 
cent of  the  needs  and  the  other  90  per- 
cent is  provided  by  private  power,  this 
energy  from  Dickey  cannot  be  sold  to  the 
private  power  utilities  in  New  England; 
it  is  going  to  be  sold  to  the  public  power 
companies,  the  preference  customers, 
most  of  homw  are  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land. So  you  are  not  solving  the  problems 
of  90  percent  of  our  people  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  private  power.  This  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Just  a 
minute.  Let  me  answer. 

You  are  going  to  relieve  New  England 
of  the  necessity  of  acquiring  about  1.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  and  that  is 
a  terrific  reduction  in  the  amount  of  oil 
we  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  are  in  the 
business  of  quoting  editorials,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  nongermane 
editorial  comments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cormectlcut. 

First,  I  might  observe  that  the  average 
voting  rating  of  the  five  people  who  are 
the  sponsors  of  the  letter  that  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  this  afternoon 
with  regard  to  conservation  is  in  the  mid- 
40-percent  range,  led  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Conte)  who 
tops  the  list  with  a  reasonably  healthy 
percentage. 

I  think  to  a  degree  this  is  an^  obscure 
issue  so  far  as  conservation  is  concerned. 
I  would  really  like,  Lf  I  could,  to  go  on 
to  relevant  kinds  of  concerns  here  and 
review  for  the  House  as  a  whole  some 
broad  observations  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

About  2  percent  of  our  power  needs  in 
New  England  are  met  by  public  power 
sources.  With  enthusiasm  on  my  part, 
the  New  England  delegation  has  joined 
in  assuring  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
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has  an  average  of  20  percent  of  tlielr 
power  needs  met  by  public  power  proj- 
ects. It  is  time  that  we  gave  considera- 
tion to  allowing  the  New  England  region 
to  make  progress  in  this  area. 

Now  let  me  make  a  couple  of  points 
f.iat  have  not  been  made,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  opposition  coming 
iiom  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  have  registered  In  New  England 
the  following  electric  power  costs  for 
individual  consumers  over  the  period  of 
1973 — the  most  recent  statistics  avail- 
able. Connecticut  is  4th  ranking ;  Massa- 
chusetts is  7th;  Rhode  Island  is  14th; 
Vermont  is  15th;  New  Hampshire  is  8th; 
and  Maine  is  12th.  The  profile  is  similar 
as  far  as  commercial  and  industrial  users 
are  concerned. 

The  question  I  suggest  is,  are  we  going 
to  continue  this  situation,  which  has 
contributed  to  a  regional  economic  de- 
cline? Electric  power  costs  have  been 
cited  by  the  first  national  bank  as  one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  our  regional 
economy  has  failed  to  be  competitive. 
The  cost  of  electric  power  has  indeed 
greatly  contributed  to  the  decline  in  our 
regional  economy. 

My  feeling,  in  looking  at  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project,  is  that  there  has  been  a 
degree  of  exaggeration  on  both  sides. 
This  is  not  an  ideal  public  power  project, 
and  neither  is  it  the  monster  that  has 
been  painted  for  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  We  have  to  recognize 
that  for  a  number  of  yeais,  circum- 
stances have  existed  which  can  now  be 
changed,  and  which  accounted  for  the 
industrial  decline  which  has  been  tak- 
ing place  on  a  regular  basis.  We  have 
made  an  effort  to  get  our  region  into  a 
position  where  we  could  deal  with 
power  crises.  For  a  nimiber  of  years, 
our  efforts  have  been  countered  by 
propaganda  which  has  been  issued  from 
the  private  sector. 

Dickey-Lincoln  would  produce  peak- 
ing power  at  a  comparative  cost  level  to 
that  at  which  it  is  now  being  supplied  by 
the  private  utilities. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  have  to 
get  a  foothold  on  this  problem  now,  if  we 
are  to  accrue  for  New  England  the 
benefits  of  public  power  and  bring 
down  our  power  costs. 

Dickey-Lincoln  will  also  serve  as  a 
yardstick,  to  give  us  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  utility  Industry  and  of  the 
propaganda  presented  by  the  private 
power  companies. 

On  the  environmental  question,  not  to 
long  ago  I  took  time  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  a  trip  to  Maine.  We  flew  over  the  area 
in  question — over  the  St.  John  River  area 
and  the  AUagash  River  area.  We  in- 
spected the  clearcutting  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman)  referred,  and  which  I  think  is 
responsible  for  the  flooding  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  area  In  the  last  few 
years.  We  also  were  struck  at  what  I 
might  call,  with  all  due  appreciation  to 
the  Members  from  the  State  of  Maine,  a 
quasi-Appalachian  situation  which  exists 
in  that  region,  as  far  as  the  economic 
picture  is  concerned. 

These  efforts  on  our  part  suggest,  I 
hope,  that  we  are  attempting  to  weigh 
the  positive  nature  of  the  benefits  to  the 


region,  and  derive  an  accurate  measure 
of  the  environmental  Issues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize what  I  think  is  so  apparent  to  the 
25  Members  of  the  House  who  are  from 
New  England — that  we  are  not  able  to 
be  competitive  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tiy due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
situation  so  far  as  the  costs  of  power  are 
concerned.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
give  us  this  modest  means  of  getting  into 
a  better  position,  and  to  create  a  means 
cf  evaluating  what  we  are  getting  from 
the  private  utility  sector  so  far  as  the 
costs  of  power  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  certainly  approve  this  study.  This 
hydroelectric  project  has  been  endorsed 
by  many  groups,  and  by  the  six  Governors 
of  New  England.  We  have  seen  the  sharp 
rir.e  in  the  cost  of  oil  making  a  shambles 
of  the  economy  of  our  Nation  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  New  England.  So  it  would 
appear  that  the  only  possible  way  we  can 
reduce  the  energy  burden  upon  the  con- 
sumers and  the  taxpayers  and  the  home- 
owners, the  same  persons  who  use  elec- 
tricity, is  that  we  should  proceed  both 
with  the  environmental  impact  review 
and  planning  study.  I  think  that  this  is 
the  least  that  should  be  done  to  assist  the 
New  England  region  in  obtaining  cheaper 
electric  power. 

Ml-.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measures  before  us 
today,  the  Public  Works-AEC  appropria- 
tions bills,  contain  $800,000  for  precon- 
structlon  planning  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  in  northern  Maine. 
ITie  proposed  funding  would  continue  the 
preconstruction  planning  for  Dickey- 
Lincoln  which  was  terminated  in  the  fall 
of  1967  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Planning  Act 
(NEPA).  Also,  a  major  portion  of  the 
funds  now  included  in  the  budget  will  go 
to  the  preparation  of  an  environmental 
impact  study,  which  was  not  required  at 
the  time  of  the  original  1967  funding, 
but  which  has  since  been  recognized  as 
an  important  funding  consideration. 
There  have  been  many  arguments  pro- 
posed for  continued  preconstruction 
funding  and  eventually  gianting  sub- 
stantial obligational  authority  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Here  are  just  a  few: 

First.  The  present  2.6-to-l  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  indicated  economic  superiority 
to  privately  financed  alternatives; 

Second.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  states 
the  project  will  be  self-sustaining  with 
98  percent  of  the  costs  returning  to  the 
Federal  Treasury ; 

Third.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  source  of 


uninterruptable  and  highly  dependable 
peak  load  power  which  would  be  available 
throughout  New  England  through  inter- 
connections with  the  regional  power  sys- 
tem (NEEPOOL) ; 

Fourth.  Its  annual  output  of  1.2  billion 
kilowatts  will  annually  supply  approxi- 
mately 150,000  households  or  approxi- 
mately 600.000  individuals;  and 

Fifth.  It  will  provide  an  important 
means  of  flood  control  and  recreation  in 
the  area  concerned. 

The  present  energy  crisis  has  gi'eatly 
excerbated  the  power  situation  in  New 
England  and  has  shown  the  need  for  a 
large-scale  hydroelectric  project  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  type.  For  example,  in  the 
last  year  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift 
in  New  England  utility  company  opposi- 
tion to  the  project.  Northeast  Utilities, 
the  largest  private  utility  in  New  Eng- 
land, strongly  endorses  Dickey-Lincoln, 
a  major  shift  from  its  previous  position 
over  the  past  7  years.  The  second  largest 
utility.  New  England  Electric  System, 
also  "supports"  another  economic  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  Dickey-Lincoln.  The 
Northeast  Public  Power  Association,  rep- 
re.'^enting  New  England's  80  municipal 
and  cooperative  electric  systems  strong- 
ly endorses  Dickey-Lincoln. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation 
support  Dickey-Lincoln.  Some  of  the 
members  originally  opposed  to  the  proj- 
ect have  switched  to  support  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  based  upon  cost-benefit  facts, 
preliminary  envii-orunental  analysis  and 
the  hard-hitting  impact  of  the  energy 
crisis  In  New  England.  In  addition,  the 
six  New  England  Governors  have  un- 
animously urged  Congress  to  appropriate 
preplanning  fimds  for  the  project.  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln project  from  the  beginning  of  my 
fii-st  term  in  Congress  in  1967  and  the 
present  energy-power  situation  has  fur- 
ther substantiated  my  position. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Dickey-Lin- 
coln is  a  noneconomical  and  inconse- 
quential project.  However,  the  fact  Is 
that  Dickey -Lincoln's  benefit-cost 
ratio — the  analysis  by  which  all  public 
works  projects  are  measured — has  actu- 
ally increased  from  1.8  to  2.6  in  the  past 
10  years.  The  project  will  generate  ap- 
proximately one  billion  kilowatts  per 
year  and  will  provide  approximately  10 
percent  of  New  England's  peak  power 
needs. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  my  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  precotistruction  planning 
for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Hydroelectric 
Dam  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
public  works  appropriations  bill. 

PRETERENTI.'lL    MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Conte  moves  that  the  CoiTunittee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no 
intention  to  speak  again  on  my  amend- 
ment. But,  first  of  all,  my  great  and  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, came  down  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  he  tried  to  lecture  me  on  the 
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fact  that  I  am  not  an  envhonm  (ntalist 
or  a  conservationist,  and  that  leapy  takes 
.i  hell  of  a  lot  of  gall. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  have  spent 
life  dpdicated  to  conservationism. 
1  \va'.  cited  by  the  League  of 
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tion  voters  on  my  outstanding  r 
Die  key  environmental  issues  in 
'.'ress.  And  I  was  one  of  15  in  the 
Slates,  Senators,  Congressmen, 
ernors  to  be  endorsed. 

In  1972  Field  &  Stream  cited 
outstanding  legislator  in  the  fiel 
vironmental  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from 
h?.s  been  a  very  dear  friend  of 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  him.  But 
he  should  have  his  facts  in  ord^r 
he  comes  up  here  and  tries  to 
that  1  am  a  new-found  membei 
environmental  group. 

He  has  tried  to  characterize  m  ! 
of  a  group  of  members  with  a 
the  forties  from  the  League  of 
tion  Voters.  He  should  look  at  my 
for  the  past  3  years — 79.  8.S,  93 
in  the  forties. 

A  lot  has  been  said  that  the 
for  this,  the  coal  miners  are  foi 
private  utilities  are  for  it,  so 
against  it?  I  ask  you,  why  am  I 
it?  My  good  friend,  the  gentlemi 
the  Second  District  of 
gibed  at  me  and  said  that  the 
pie  who  could  go  up  in  that 
canoe  would  have  to  be  people 
afford  to  hire  guides,  they  are 
ones  who  could  afford  a  trip 
there. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chaiiman 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  stat^ 
was  making  no  particular 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  f 
First  District  of  Massachusetts. 
are  that  it  takes  guides  to  go 
area  In  order  to  hunt  and  to 
this  would  not  apply  to  the 
from  the  First  District. 

So  I  was  making  no  referenc( 
gentleman  at  all. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the 
from  Massachusetts,  because  I  hive 
in  that  area,  and  I  know  that  thefe 
a  Member  in  the  Congress  who 
ten  up  and  walked  and  canoed 
that  area  except  the  Congressm*n 
Maine,  they  have,  but  the  othe^- 
not  walked  in  this  area,  fished 
area,  or  canoed  in  this  area  wher 
been. 

I  have  been  on  the  Migratory 
Commission,  and  the  gentlemafi 
Maine  knows  how  I  have  been 
to  get  him  wetlands  in  the  Rachiel 
son  Refuge.  Here  we  are  going  to 
a  habitat  for  ducks  and  two  of 
trout   rivei-s   in   Maine,   the   Bi(; 
River  and  the  Little  Black  River 
going  to  flood  the  Saint  Johns 
60  miles,  and  the  gentleman  is 
tell  me  that  we  are  not  going  to 
this  area? 

Another  Congressman  got  up 
me  that  we  aie  going  to  cut  that 
so  we  are  not  losing  that  lumber 
ever  hear  of  selective  cutting? 
like  a  gold  mine.  Did  he  ever 
foresting?  We  are  going  to  drow 
acres  on  which  we  could  have 
renewed  a  valuable  resource. 
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Ml".  KYROS.  Ml-,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml*.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First.  I  should  like  to  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  he  does  not  have  to  stand  up 
and  protect  his  environmental  record. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  Every- 
body in  this  Congress  knows  that.  I  per- 
sonally am  a  gieat  admirer  of  his  record. 

The  gentleman  has  been  a  friend,  not 
only  to  the  United  Staves  but  to  the 
State  of  Maine. 

That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  today 
is  whether  $800,000  can  be  appropriated 
for  a  study  for  this  dam.  Not  one  pound 
of  earth  will  be  moved. 

I  think  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  J.Iassachusetts. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  so  we  can  clarify 
what  tiie  purpose  was  of  the  remark. 

First  of  all,  I  thought  it  was  rather 
clearly  stated,  but  I  will  state  it  again, 
to  indicate  that  in  the  list  of  five  spon- 
sors that  were  on  a  letter  that  was  ini- 
tiated, I  a.ssume,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  average  League  of 
Conservation  Voters  rating  for  the  most 
recent  figures  hovered  around  the  mid- 
40  percentile.  It  was  not  meant  as  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  the  gentleman;  it  was 
meant  as  a  clarification  of  that  list.  I 
did  not  mean  to  take  it  as  a  point  to  de- 
bate the  issue  on  but  rather  to  indicate 
that  the  conservationists'  rating  is  fal- 
lacious. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  opposed  to  this  dam  ever  since  I 
first  came  here.  If  the  Members  will  go 
back  and  check  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, it  was  always  on  the  environmental 
issue.  I  still  oppose  it  for  the  environ- 
mental impact. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
the  Second  District  of  Massachusetts, 
mentioned  the  flooding  of  the  town  of 
Fort  Kent.  "We  need  the  dam  to  prevent 
serious  flooding."  He  is  absolutely  right, 
but  a  dike  or  a  levee  costing  only  be- 
tween $1-  and  $2  million  is  feasible  and 
could  be  done  with  the  Corps'  general 
fund  for  small  flood  control  projects.  We 
could  protect  the  downtown  area  of  Fort 
Kent.  The  local  residents,  however,  have 
in  the  past  refused  to  come  up  with  the 
$250,000  needed  as  a  local  share,  prefer- 
ring, of  course,  to  hope  for  the  gigantic 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  in  regard  to  cheap 
electricity. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing material  in  support  of  my  position: 

South  Portland,  Maine.  Apfil  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  Just  read  in  my  local  news- 
paper that  you  will  oppose  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  proposed  Tor 
northern  Maine.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  this. 
I  fought  Dickey  very  hard  six  years  ago 
when  it  was  a  strong  possibility,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  it  put  to  rest.  Only  I  have 
known  all  along  that  it  hadn't  died — was 
Just  sleeping — and  some  day  it  would  rear  Its 


ugly  head  again.  Now  it  seems  it  Is  about 
to  do  Just  that. 

»  »  •  •  • 

Please  let  me  know  what  I  and  others  here 
In   Maine  who  are   opposed   to  Dickey  c«n 
do— and  what  the  chances  are  of  this  mon- 
strosity being  defeated  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Lenora  K.  Bangert. 

Soui  HAMPTON,  Mass.,  April  4,  1974. 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte;  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  your  stand  against  the 
Dickey  Lincoln  dain  and  power  project.  In 
June,  1973,  my  wife,  fifteen  year  old  son  and 
I  canoed  down  the  St.  John  river  to  the 
village  of  Dickey.  By  the  end  of  June  there 
is  hardly  enough  water  to  float  a  canoe.  Even 
if  a  dam  were  built,  tlie  amount  of  water 
stored  to  generate  power  would  be  negleg- 
ible. 

Even  if  it  were  feasible  from  aii  economic 
standpoint  (which  it  isn't)  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  to  destroy  all  that  beautiful  wild 
timber  land  and  streams  and  rivers  and  wild- 
life. 

It  seems  to  uie  a  wiser  course  would  be  to 
conserve  energy  rather  than  constantly  seek- 
ing to  increa.se  production  and  coiisumptlon. 
Ver>'  truly  yoins. 

Edmund  Stasz. 

WiLLiAMSTOwN.  MASS  ,  April  7 ,  1974. 
Congressman  Contl-, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  As  a  concerned  member  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  proposal  to  bviUd  two  hydro- 
electric dams  on  the  St.  John  River,  better 
known  as  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project,  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  am  writing 
to  urge  you  to  resist  all  efforts  to  pass  this 
bill. 

Doubtless,  you  have  been  under  consider- 
able pressure  to  support  this  measure  in  the 
name  of  allevlatUig  the  energy  crisis.  A 
closer  look  at  the  best  way  to  fulfill  our 
energy  needs  shows,  however,  that  we  must 
develop  alternate  sources  of  energy,  such  as 
solar  energy,  and  use  what  energy  resources 
we  have  more  frugally,  rather  than  wildly, 
rashly  executing  projects  like  Dlckey-Llncoln 
at  the  cost  of  damaging  the  environment. 

Few  can  argue  that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  would  not  harm  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  region.  The  dam  would  destroy 
over  100,000  acres  of  land  of  outstanding 
natural  resource  and  recreational  values.  TTie 
dams  would  submerge  waterfowl  and  wild- 
life habitat,  including  17,600  acres  of  deer 
yards  supporting  2,200  deer,  eliminate  a  wild- 
life reservoir,  and  flood  timber  with  a  usup.l 
yield  value  of  $660,000  In  1967. 

If  the  money  to  fund  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  were  allotted  to  research  on  alter- 
native energy  sources,  we'd  be  well  on  the 
road  to  insuring  adequate  energy  sources 
not  Just  for  ourselves  but  for  posterity. 

On  an  entirely  different  subject,  I'd  like 
to  commend  and  thanlt  you  for  your  anti- 
war efforts.  You're  doing  a  great  Job  and 
I  wholly  support  your  work.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Karen  Leaf. 

Associated  Sportmans  Clubs 

OP  York  County,  Inc. 
Eliot.  Maine,  April  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  An  article  appeared  in  the  Port- 
land Press  Herald  on  April  3,  1974,  wherein 
you  expressed  your  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Dlckey-Llncoln  hydroelectric  project. 
Our  organization  is  comprised  of  seven 
individual  associations  which  represent  ap- 
proximately 1000  members  and  It  is  hearten- 
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ing.  to  say  the  least,  to  find  a  public  servant 
who  is  apparently  concerned  with  conserva- 
tion. 
We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 

\o\n  concern. 

Rcispecl  fully. 

HuWARU  E.  LrAVITT. 

Secretary. 

KINGSTON.  Mass  .  April  24,  1974. 
Hoi-.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.-hington.  D.C: 

We  are  vigorously  oppo-sed  lo  ilie  proposei 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam  project. 

The  beauty  of  the  St.  John  River  surpasses 
even  that  of  the  AUagash  River.  We  who  have 
canoed  it's  unspoUed  length,  enjoyed  Its 
solitude  and  wUd  animals  and  tasted  it's 
clear  cold  water,  find  the  thought  of  destroy- 
ing It  most  distasteful. 

Backing  the  waters  of  a  dam  up  89,000 
acres  will  Jeopardize  one  of  the  country's  top 
Ashing  and  canoeing  rivers  as  well  as  destroy- 
nig  thousands  of  its  wild  life. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  dam  would  contribute 
at  a  maximum  only  Hi'.o  percent  of  New 
England's  needs  and  this  will  decline  with 
time.  Is  this  small  percentage  of  power  worth 
such  total  destruction?  Must  we  sacrifice  the 
last  real  wilderness  in  Maine  with  it's  beau- 
tiful rapids  and  waterfalls  to  make  way  for 
ugly  power  lines  to  cut  wide  swaths  through 
virgin  timber  causing  massive  scarring  of  an 
unspoiled  wilderness? 

Nearer  the  populated  areas  which  wotUd 
benefit  from  the  power  are  several  polluted 
rivers.  These  should  be  utilized  instead  for 
a  dam  project  rather  than  the  taking  of  vast 
acres  of  virgin  timber  and  the  natural  hab- 
itat of  thousands  of  wild  animals  and  birds. 

This  Is  one  more  sacrifice  of  nature  so  that 
each  succeeding  generation  has  less  and  less 
of  this  great  land  to  enjoy.  One  has  only  to 
study  the  restUts  caused  by  the  damming  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  foresee  the  future  of 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  area.  As  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Colorado  project  now  agree, 
there  Is  the  problem  of  silt  filling  the  res- 
ervoir and  the  potential  for  agriculture  and 
grazing  lands  have  been  destroyed.  Do  we 
want  this  to  happen  here?  More  and  more 
supporters  of  the  Colorado  project  admit 
there  are  more  serious  problems  than  were 
expected. 

Let  us  spend  more  time  and  Investigate  the 
problems  which  may  arise  in  the  future  be- 
fore listening  to  "scare  tactics"  telling  us 
that  the  energy  crisis  is  the  only  important 
issue,  especially  with  tiie  mUlions  of  dollars 
Involved.  Why  not  reconsider  the  Passama- 
(luody  Tidal  Power  project  agam? 

Let  us  take  the  time  aud  reassess  our  val- 
ues so  that  the  future  generations  will  be 
able  to  move  and  breathe  In  the  green  un- 
spoUed aud  unpolluted  beauty  of  the  real 
America. 

We  feel  that  a  reas.sessment  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  dam  project  Is  in  order. 

Ml',  aud  &Its.  Thomas  Morrs. 

H-UiVARD,  MaINK.  .April  26.  1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  of  Representatices, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  I  would  like  to  register 
niy  total  disapproval  of  the  proposed  Dickey- 
Lincoln  Dam  being  considered  for  construc- 
tion iu  the  State  of  Maine. 

I  hope  the  energy  crisis  In  this  country  will 
not  swallow  up  and  overwhelm  the  environ- 
mental concerns  of  this  country  which  must 
also  be  considered  as  a  crisis  situation.  The 
Northeast  Is  one  of  the  most  populated  areas 
oi  the  United  States  and  we  have  almost  no 
\\  ilderness  areas  left  to  our  tise. 

Last  year  I  canoed  from  above  Baker  Lake 
lo  the  Town  of  Allagash,  and  beyond,  in  au 
unforgettable  relatively  wild  part  of  Maine. 
Unlike  the  Allagash  River  which  is  now  over- 


populated,  the  St.  John  Area  Is  wild,  beau- 
tlfiU  and  exciting.  I  caught  salmon  and  trout 
in  the  river,  saw  bears  sunning  themselves 
on  the  banking,  moose  fording  the  river  and 
tlie  white  flags  of  deer  tails  disappearing  in 
the  underbrush.  I  have  canoed  and  explored 
and  camped  in  most  of  the  areas  of  New 
England  and  the  St.  John  River  Is  unique. 
I,  personally,  would  consider  it  a  tragedy 
to  lose  it  to  a  clvUlzatlon  content  to  swal- 
low up  every  resource  at  Its  disposal  for 
additional  increments  of  eiiergy. 

I  would  recommend  you  visit  this  area 
of  Maine  personally  before  you  take  action 
on  the  proposed  dams.  I  would  offer  to  take 
you  personally  down  the  river  if  you  wotild 
wish,  because  nobody  who  has  been  on  that 
beautlftxl  river  would  ever  agree  to  see  It 
destroyed. 

I  am  no  expert  on  the  statistics  of  energy 
consumption,  the  amount  of  energy  in  such 
a  river  If  dammed  up,  nor  can  I  unscramble 
the  true  nature  of  the  energy  crisis  in  terms 
of  what  we  truly  need  for  energy  supplies.  I 
think  it  would  be  disastrous,  however,  to  Ig- 
nore the  pleas  of  people  who  want  to  pre- 
serve our  land  unless  they  can  come  up  with 
a  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  first.  Surely 
we  are  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  agree  to 
dispoll  our  land  further  than  we  already 
have.  We  must  stop  and  look  at  what  is 
happening,  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
and  decide  how  we  want  to  leave  our  land 
for  future  generations. 

Please  share  with  me  a  mtitual  concern 
for  the  consequences  of  ruining  our  last 
really  great  geographical  area  In  the  North- 
east by  voting  against  further  appropriations 
of  money  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  in 
Maine. 

Sincerely, 

M.SLCOLM  C.  Heniiy. 

IIOLYOKE,  MASS.,  April  2S.  1974. 
Congressman  S.  O.  Conte, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  commend  you  on  your 
stand  against  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Project. 
This  area  Is  the  last  real  wilderness  here  In 
the  Nortlieast.  Friends  tell  me  It  hasn't 
changed  since  Rogers  Rangers  went  through 
It.  We  don't  need  more  energy  at  such  a 
price — the  amount  to  be  gained  Is  very  small. 
All  New  England  has  a  stake  In  the  river's 
preservation.  I  am  very  surprised  that  the 
governors  of  our  six  states  should  wish  to 
provide  funds  for  such  an  unsound  project. 

We  do  not  always  agree  on  our  politics,  but 
your  record  as  sponsor  of  so  many  worth- 
whilp  conservation  measures  is  a  fine  one. 
Sincerely. 

Helen    D.    McGintt, 
Mrs.   E.   P.   McGlnty. 


is  almo.st  insatiable.  In  the  long  term  the 
preservation  of  the  St.  John  River  In  its 
present  state  would  have  the  greatest  value. 
Hydro-electric  power  will  become  de- 
creasingly  Important  In  the  future.  Other 
power  sources  have  the  greater  potential.  Let 
us  play  for  the  long  run  and  try  to  keep  as 
much  of  America  wild  and  beautiful  as  we 


PouGHKEEPSlE.  N.Y.,   Ai>ril   20,   1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  understand  the  House  -Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  considering  au  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  engineering  and  design 
of  a  proposed  hydroelectric  project  at 
Dlclcey,  Maine  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
Maiue.  With  the  current  concern  on  energy, 
one  can  vmderstand  why  an  Interest  In  this 
project  has  been  re -kindled.  However,  I  hope 
that  members  of  Congress  will  take  a  more 
"long  term"  view.  To  destroy  a  natural  re- 
source like  the  St.  John  River  for  a  short 
term  gain  would  be  a  tragedy. 

The  St.  John  River  Is  unique  In  that  it  is 
the  only  river  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States  with  a  trxte  100-mlle  wilderness  sec- 
tion. (Even  this  Is  stretching  a  point  a  little 
as  there  are  several  paper  company  bridges 
and  roads.)  The  Allagash  waterway  In  Maine 
is  a  system  of  lakes  and  rivers.  However,  in 
recent  years  this  has  become  extremely 
crowded.  The  American  desire  for  wilderness 


Fincprol"  vours. 


Walter  T.  Blank. 


E'.R  Mills.  M.mne.  May  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Sn.vio  O.  Conte. 
Appropriations  Subcoyiimiltvc 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  As  I  note  with  apprecia- 
tion your  questioning  of  the  practicality  of 
funding  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  power  project  of 
Mai:ie  with  Its  destructive  Impact  on  the 
area  It  occurred  to  me  to  send  you  com- 
ments and  Information  contained  in  clip- 
pings from  the  Portland  papers  to  support 
vonr  position. 

The  flooding  of  the  St.  John  River  at  Fort 
Kent  has  renewed  pressure  for  the  dam. 
Feelings  are  running  high,  and  the  unhappy 
citizens  are  blaming  the  so-called  environ- 
mentalists for  their  plight.  They  are  ready, 
thev  say.  at  a  word  from  any  of  them  to 
dunk  their  heads  In  the  river  among  the  ice 
cakes.  Emotions  are  at  fever  pitch. 

Beside  the  clippings  I  have  a  few  observa- 
tions of  my  own  which  may  add  to  the  In- 
formation in  the  clippings. 

I  live  on  a  rise  above  the  Saco  River  in  the 
Town  of  Buxton  in  an  old  farmhouse.  In 
slippery  winter  weather  I  have  to  bo  care- 
ful that  my  car  does  not  skid  down  the  hill 
into  the  river. 

In  March  of  1936  there  was  a  flood  here 
bigger  than  the  present  St.  John  flood  at 
Port  Kent.  AU  the  bridges  but  one  went  out. 
The  river  came  almost  lapping  at  the  door 
of  this  farm  house  on  a  high  hill. 

Then  the  river  was  dammed,  resulting  iu 
the  Skelton  Lake.  The  dwellers  by  the  river 
thought  there  could  never  be  another  flood 
The  engineers  said  that  there  could  be  if 
conditions  were  right.  This  proved  to  be  true. 
There  have  been  several  big  floods  si:  ice  the 
dam  with  threats  of  others.  Only  because 
rain  stopped,  and  the  Ic©  moved  out,  and 
thaws  turned  to  freezes  in  the  nick  of  time 
preventing  bigger  floods  were  the  conditions 
different  than  in  1936. 

So  when  Senator  Muskle  and  others — as  In 
a  couple  of  these  clippings — say  that  the  dam 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  flooding  they  are 
right.  It  should  be  noted  that  bad  timber 
practises  In  the  past  are  noted  as  one  error 
in  causing  flooding. 

As  lor  recreation  provided  by  the  Lake  it  is 
pretty  but  the  waters  of  the  St.  John  are 
lowered  over  week  ends  very  often  so  that 
boats  cannot  be  xised  on  the  river  leading 
to  it.  There  are  a  few  houses  and  mobile 
houses  on  a  point  of  land.  The  historic  old 
picnic  grounds  were  lost.  The  youug  people 
now  spend  their  time  dangerously  leaping 
off  the  bridge  or  the  older  ones  down  on  a 
point  which  as  a  dismal  sight  of  stumps 
where  no  one  felt  like  going  using  thi.i  as 
a  beer  drinking  gathering  place. 

Rpcently  there  have  been  clean-ups.  and 
for  two  years  a  tremendous  grass  roots  ef- 
fort was  made  by  the  corridor  towns  to  bring 
about  legislation  to  protect  the  river,  water 
quality,  prevent  VTong  development  and 
building  on  the  flood  plains,  WTong  timber 
cutting,  and  protection  for  recreational  op- 
portunities all  along  the  river.  The  effort 
was  successful  and  resulted  in  landmark 
legislation  known  as  the  Saco  River  Corridor 
Act  passed  by  the  106th  legislature. 

My  children  and  grandchUdren,  and  their 
friends  have  camped,  canoed,  explored  the 
rivers  of  Maine,  north  and  south  Including 
the  AUagash  and  the  St.  John.  They  like 
many  others  know  the  conditions  in  the  wet 
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and  In  the  dry  seasons,  and  havt 
both.  Many  more  young  people  thap 
realizes     benefit     from     these 
advantages. 

How  can  we  explain  to  those 
V  ant    to   learn   that   they   too   benefit 
the  forests  and  the  rivers  and  the 
nial.'-.  An  environmentalist-  is  only 
who    has   done    his    or    her   homeiiork 
knows  only  too  well  the  history  of  ^  hat 
pens   to  people   and   their   happini  ss 
they  destroy  their  own  environmen 

I   should  not   waste  your   time 
kind   of   comment    becau.se    you    k 
only  too  well. 
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We  have  learned  to  live  with   t 
lines  running  back  of  our  farmhouse 
saddening  to  see  them  but  if  that 
needed  so  be  it  but  now  other  swithes 
far  away  thru  woods,  across  streams 
houses  not  far  away  are  to  go  up  fo; 
plant.  We  must  not  question  those 
need  but  we  should  question  action 
the  harm  seems  greater  than  the 

There  are  many  people  glad  for 
terest  and  support.  I  hope  it  will 
you  to  know  this  and  that  you 
something  new  in  these  clippings  t 
to  members  of  your  committee. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

HEurN  I,. 
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Hanover.  N.H  .  Mny  If.  1974. 
Representative  Silvio  Conte, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  I  nly 
an   avid   canoeist   and   outdoorsma  i 
shocked    to    hear    that    the    Dlcke; 
project  was  being  considered  again 
the    last    few    years    I    have    spedt 
extremely  Joyful  days  and  nights  op 
John  river.  I  find  it  shocking  that 
ect    would    destroy    20,000    acres 
this    Is    beyond    my    comprehensioki 
how  any  human  being  can  give  hii  aself 
power  to  do  this.  Even  if  this  pr(  ject 
done,  it  woiUdn't  even  make  a  den 
a  scratch)    In  the  need  for  energy 
the    time    it    is    finished    we    wll 
pendent  on   other   types  of  power 
waste   all   that   money,   time   and 
something  that  will  be  obsolete  In 
It  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all.  My 
area  should  be  turned  into  a  preser , 
lake.  It  now  offers:  fishing,  camping 
(duck  &  deer),  canoeing  and  lots 
ming.  At  the  present  stage  the  r 
and   enjoyed   by   many,   but   who 
play  behind  a  dam?  I  hope  that 
will  draw  others  to  see  the  hard 
about  the  deadly  destruction  that 
ect  will  cause.  I  am  pleased  to  hea: 
opposition  of  the  project. 

I  only  hope  to  Cod  that  the  otheis  try  (as 
you  have)  to  prevent  this  idea  froir  ever  be- 
coming reality. 
Sincerely, 

Jeffrey  McAx^-ister 

Carlisle.  Mass..  May  l\.  1974 
Representative  Sn-vio  Conte, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  I  wish  to 
oppose  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dam  pr<  ject 

It  appears  that  the  enthusiasm  for  this 
project  is  based  on  several  incorre<  t  priori- 
ties. The  recent  shortages  of  fuel  hi  ,ve  made 
power  somrces  which  do  not  consi  ime  fuel 
seem  attractive,  but  such  projects  consume 
other  resources.  In  the  case  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  the  consumed  resources  w  juld  be : 
lumber,  wildlife  habitat,  wildernes  i  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  construction  materl  als.  Sev- 
eral of  these  resources  are  far  mor  (  limited 
in  supply  than  power  sources  aril  all  of 
them  have  a  real  value. 
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It  Is  always  a  mistake  to  lose  perspective 
in  crises.  In  this  energy  crisis,  to  squander 
the  last  bits  of  our  wilderness  for  what  Is 
at  best  a  mere  gesture,  Is  ptire  folly. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Timothy   Fohl. 

Shelburne,  Vt., 

May  21.  1974. 
Re  St.  John  River,  Maine. 
Representative  Sn.vio  Conte, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte;  One  of  the 
sad  things  about  our  coiuiiry  is  that  we  never 
.seem  to  learn  from  past  experiences  .  .  .  and, 
one  of  the  nice  things  is  that  we  are  blessed 
with  some  incredible  natural  resources.  The 
combination  of  these  two  factors  has  led  us 
to  destroy  more  and  more  of  that  which  is 
irreplaceable.  And  so  it  is  that  once  again  we 
are  faced  with  total  extinction  of  a  beautiful 
natural  area,  all  because  of  some  panic 
stricken  ideas  that  we  must  quickly  build  a 
dam — because  we  need  more  and  more 
energy. 

I'm  wTiting  to  you  about  the  St.  John  River 
in  northern  Maine.  I've  been  there,  I  know 
what  it's  like.  I've  traveled  more  than  150 
miles  of  the  St.  John's  vibrant  waters — have 
marveled  at  its  lush  shore  line  teeming  with 
wildlife  in  a  corridor  of  magnificent  pines, 
spruces  and  balsams.  I  saw  deer  at  practically 
every  bend  in  the  river — it's  easy  to  approach 
them  by  canoe  for  the  deer  don't  associate 
"man"  with  something  floating  on  the  river. 
And  yes,  there's  moose  up  there  too — I  had 
one  walk  through  my  campsite  and  trip  over 
my  tent  ropes.  Eagles  fly  overhead  and  there's 
a  multitude  of  waterfowl.  It  is  majestic  and 
tranquil,  and  it  ought  to  be  left  alone  the 
way  the  Lord  intended  it  to  be — forever  in 
its  natural  state. 

I  urge  you  to  use  every  ounce  of  influence 
to  oppose  the  dam  builders  who  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  St.  John  waterway.  Once 
it's  gone  it  can  never  be  replaced.  For  the 
sake  of  future  generations  yet  unborn  our 
country  must  make  some  sane  commitments 
now  to  preserve  what  little  we  have  left. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Cordially  yours, 

Clyde  E.  Smith. 

Middletown,  RJ., 

May  23,  1974. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln  dam  in  the  St.  John  River 
area  of  Maine.  Last  summer  I  canoed  up  in 
the  St.  John-Allagash  Wilderness  area  and 
although  there  were  a  lot  of  other  visitors, 
(we  need  to  expand  the  wilderness  area  up 
there  to  Include  the  upper  St.  John)  it  was  a 
spectacularly  beautiful  area — the  last  true 
wilderness  waterway  area  in  the  northeast. 
We  must  save  this  small  remote  section  of 
Maine  for  our  children  and  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Howard  M.  WHrrriEi.D. 

Boothbay  H.^rbor,  Maine, 

May  23.  1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  on 
the  St.  John  River  has  reared  its  ugly  head 
again.  As  a  conservationist,  I  must  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  stand  in  opposition  to 
such  a  proposal. 

To  dam  the  St.  John,  one  of  the  only  re- 
maining wilderness  river  areas  in  the  north- 
east would  not  only  Inflict  Irreparable  dam- 
age on  this  river,  but  would  also  most  as- 
suredly threaten  the  Allagash  watershed. 

This  environmental  threat  should  be  rea- 
son enough  to  kill  It.  Add  to  it  the  waste  of 
taxpayfi^  money  in  the  construction  of  a 
plant  tjVat  eSn  provide  but  minimal  power, 


and  common  sense  should  dictate  the  out- 
come. 

Very  tmly. 

Prances  T.  Rule 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Rule. 

Providence,  R.I., 

May  23, 1974. 

REPRESENTAXrrfE   SiLVIO   CoNTE, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Wc  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
opposed  to  the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Dnm  on  the  Upper  St.  John  River  in 
Maine. 

This  project  will  never  solve  the  energy 
crisis  because  it  is  not  big  enough.  Nor  can 
it  be  made  bigger  or  be  operated  for  a  longer 
period  daily,  beca\i.se  the  water  supply  is  too 
limited  for  large  or  larger  operation.  Its  out- 
put will  never  amount  to  more  than  1 ' ,  of 
New  England's  annual  electricity  demand. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  would  destroy  a 
\inique  environment  which  has  enormous 
recreation  potential  in  its  natural  state.  For 
example — this  dam  would  destroy  one  of  the 
outstanding  brook  trout  fisheries  of  the  na- 
tion— Hunters  would  lose  about  17,600  acres 
of  deer  yard — and  2,800  acres  of  duck-breed- 
ing habitat  would  be  also  lost.  This  part  of 
the  Maine  woods  has  served  as  a  wildlife 
reservoir  from  which  other  areas  have  been 
re-populated — by  moose,  etc. 

This  Dam  is  not  economic,  despite  the 
Corps  reportedly  favorable  "cost  benefit" 
n.naly.sls. 

Investment  of  the  capital  In  prototype 
solar  construction  would  make  a  more  Isist- 
ing  contribution  to  solving  the  long-term 
energy  crisis.  Dickey-Lincoln  is  a  throwback 
to  early  20th  century  methods  and  their  de- 
structiveness,  rather  than  an  innovation  In 
power  production  which  our  times  demand. 

Much  more  thought  and  investigation 
should  be  given  this  matter  before  a  final 
decision  is  made. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  above  facts,  and  oppose 
this  ps-oject  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Lally. 

Saco,  Maine, 
May  23,1974. 
Re  Dickey-Lincoln  Project. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  Because  of  the  character 
of  its  development,  the  northern  part  of 
Maine  is  still  quite  largely  wilderness  and  it 
is  very  unique  in  that  it  is  accessible  to  a 
great  many  people  as  an  example  of  what  the 
wilderness  of  this  country  used  to  be. 

Accepting  the  acuteness  of  the  energy 
shortage  as  it  is,  the  amount  of  power  which 
could  be  produced  by  the  development  of 
the  St.  John  River  is  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  its  sacrifice  as  a  source  of  pulpwood 
and  timber  and,  particularly,  the  great  value 
of  its  natural  beauty. 

As  a  citizen  of  Maine  who  has  spent  the 
most  of  his  life  In  the  lumber  business  and 
who  has  been  an  active  supporter  in  the 
development  of  the  Saco  Valley  Authority 
(Intended  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the 
area  of  the  entire  valley),  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  proposal. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
included  in  the  Hearing  Record. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  G.  Deeaing. 

Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  am  writing  in  opposition  to  the  Dickey- 
Llncoln  hydroelectric  power  project  on  the 
St.  John  River  in  northern  Maine. 
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Four  years  ago  our  family  of  five  spent  10 
of  the  most  significant  days  of  ovir  lives 
canoeing  a  nearby  river  In  the  St.  John 
countrj-.  Even  then  the  Allagash  River  was 
becoming  "crowded''.  We,  and  the  thousands 
yet  to  enjoy  such  a  wilderness  trip,  need  the 
St.  John  River — as  a  wilder,  more  natural 
supplement  to  the  over  utilised  Allagash. 
Its  value  Is  great  today;  its  potential  value 
as  a  rare  wild  river  is  unlimited. 

Tl'.e  Di;key-Llncoln  hydroelectric  project, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  very  limited  in 
value.  Us  present  benefits  would  be  small 
rel.iilve  to  its  investment  of  increasingly 
rare  capital,  and  these  benefits  v.'ovUd  dimin- 
ish steadily  in  the  future  as  technologv 
supersedes  this  ecologically  wasteful  niethod 
of  energy  harnessing. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  Northe  >.-t  s  best 
wilderne.ss,  recreation  area,  fish  and  game 
breeding  habitant  and  timber  re-^ovirco  would 
be  flooded  by  a  stagnant  pool  whose  level 
might  fluctuate  many  feet  daily  (peaking 
power  use),  leaving  thousands  of  acres  svilt- 
able  for  neither  recreation  nor  renewable 
resource. 

The  significance  of  the  St.  John  River  as 
an  energy  source  wotild  be  small  and  short- 
lived; its  significance  as  a  prime  source  of 
renewable  resources  (aesthetic  recreation, 
fish  and  game,  timber)  Is  great  and  growing. 

I  think  we  should  put  our  money  and  ef- 
fort into  Increasing  our  utilization  of  the 
sun  as  a  natural  energy  source  and  into  more 
sensible  use  of  the  energy  we  now  expand 
(more  reasonable  temperatures,  vehicles,  in- 
sulation, etc.) . 

Please  help  us  to  do  this  and  to  preserve 
the  St.  John  River  wilderness  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  many,  many  people  who  will 
need  it  in  the  future. 

Tliank  you. 

Milton  E.  Boroex.  Jr. 

May  ir\,  1974. 
Representative  Silvio  Conte. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  We  strongly  oppo.se  the 
appropriation  of  more  ftinds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  Maine. 

While  we  are  admittedly  interested  in  the 
St.  John  as  a  recreational  area,  we  are  also 
aware  of  the  disruption  to  the  regional  econ- 
omy that  the  Dickey-Lincoln  will  cause.  The 
boom-and-bust  aspects  of  large  scale  projects 
is  evident  wherever  they  have  been  under- 
taken. When  the  construction  crews  leave, 
there  is  little  left  for  the  local  residents  but 
degraded  public  facilities  such  as  schools, 
water  systems  and  the  like. 

The  loss  to  the  lumber  industry  alone 
would  suggest  that  long-term  benefits  from 
the  project  are  an  illusion.  Enough  electricity 
simply  would  not  be  generated  to  justify  the 
damage  to  the  region.  Power  lines  and  roads 
and  right  of  ways  also  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  in  this  case  the  generation 
of  power  is  too  far  from  the  potential  users. 
We  have  been  pushed  into  too  many  unwise 
decisions  under  the  tlueat  of  energy  crisis. 
The  crisis  is  real  enough,  but  the  solution  will 
not  come  from  Dickey-Lincoln's. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  and  Martha  Williamson. 

Belmont,  Mass.,  May  23, 1974. 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Conte:  Please  vote 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dam  and  power 
project. 

It  would  forever  deprive  our  children  the 
rich  experience  of  the  northjvoods  wilderness. 

I  have  canoed  this  river,  and  personally 
appreciate  this  (Increasingly)  rare  and  rich 
natural  experience. 

The  lure  of  cheaper  power  seems  to  be 
largely  illusory  when  total  costs  are  con- 
sidered, especially  the  high  costs  and  power 


losses  due  to  transmission  over  long  distances. 
Generation  closer  to  the  user-cities  is  more 
efllcient. 

Any  temporary  local  benefit  from  construc- 
tion Jobs  soon  disappears;  and  the  local  popu- 
l.itlon  would  lose  the  very  asset  (visitors) 
that  assists  with  their  continuing  support, 
and  its  natural  birthright  now  available  for 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  all. 

Please  vote  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  dam 
a    ci  power  project. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  M.  Boardma.v. 

Milford.  N.H., 

May  24.  1974. 
Hon.  SiLViL'  Ccjte. 
House  O.fficc  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  earnestly  urpe  you 
to  vote  No  on  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Dkkey-Lincoln  Hydroelectric  Power  Project 
on  the  St.  John  Ri'.er  in  Northern  Maine,  for 
the  fallowing  reasons: 

1.  DlcUey-Lincoln,  when  completed.  wlU 
supply  only  ir;  or  less  of  New  England's 
electric  power  requirements. 

2.  Its  cost,  estimated  to  be  ultimately  near- 
ly $1  billion.  Is  grossly  out  of  proportion  to 
the  return  to  the  taxpayer. 

3.  Nearly  100,000  acres  of  wildlands  and 
over  50  miles  of  natural  wild  river  will  be 
lost  forever  to  camper  canoeists,  fishermen, 
hunters,  and  lumber  farming. 

4.  Dlckey-Llncoln,  as  I  understand  it.  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  back-up  for  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  Power  Project.  Since 
Passamaquoddy,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
is  a  dead  issue,  the  implementation  of 
Dickey-Llncclu  seems  poorly  founded. 

I  base  my  plea  on  the  following  personal 
experiences  and  considerations: 

1.  I  was  born  and  lived  in  Northern  Maine 
for  25  years,  and  to  that  extent  consider  my- 
self a  native  "Mainlac",  although  I  presently 
reside  in  the  adjacent  sister  state  of  New 
Hampshire. 

2. 1  know,  I  have  been  there:  I  have  canoed 
both  the  Allagash  and  the  St.  John  Rivers, 
and  know  first-hand  what  that  wilderness 
area  is  like. 

3.  I  have  seen,  as  recently  as  last  week,  the 
sickening  devastation  created  by  the  lum- 
ber/pulp operations,  but,  forests  will  renew 
themselves,  given  time  and  more  Uitelligent 
regulations  of  forestry  practices. 

However,  a  dammed  river  will  never  again 
be  a  natural  river,  but  by  slow  siltation  will 
become  a  dead  river,  as  has  happened  to 
many  of  our  beautiful  Western  and  Southern 
rivers  (Green  In  Washington,  for  one,  and 
even  to  some  extent  the  great  Colorado). 

I  Implore  you  to  consider  the  long-term 
losses    as    contrasted    to    the    questionable 
short-term  gains  of  this  proposed  project, 
and  vote  with  good  conscience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  W.  Hodgdon. 

Greenville,  Maine, 

May  24,1974. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte,  -^ 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:  I  am  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
advanced  engineering  and  design  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Hydroelectric  proj- 
ect at  Dickey,  Maine,  on  the  upper  St.  John 
River,  Maine.  At  this  time,  when  our  wil- 
derness areas  are  being  continually  devas- 
tated, it  seems  that  this  unique  river  drain- 
age should  be  spared.  It  is  one  of  the  last 
wild  rivers  In  the  northeast;  its  location  In 
the  heart  of  a  huge  wilderness  area,  makes 
it  excellent  habitat  for  all  species  of  wild- 
life. The  area  flooded  by  this  project  would 
eliminate  17,600  acres  of  deer  yard  support- 
ing 2200  white  tailed  deer,  and  about  2800 
acres  of  duck  breeding  habitat.  The  St.  John 
and  two  tributaries  to  be  flooded,  the  Big 


and  Little  Black  Rivers,  now  contain  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  native  brook  trout 
fisheries  in  the  country.  Tlie  Building  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  dams  would  also  flood  ore 
of  the  last  unspoiled  white  water  canoeing 
rivers  in  the  Northeast. 

Today,  when  more  and  more  people  are 
turning  to  our  wilderaess  areas  for  recre- 
ational activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing, 
and  canoeing,  and  the  areas  suitable  for 
these  activities  and  the  support  of  the  as- 
sociated fish  and  wildlife  admittedly  shrink- 
Ir.g,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  perserve  these  areas,  not  destroy 
them.  Building  this  project  would  also  upse' 
the  long  term  economy  of  northern  Maine, 
eliminating  many  small  businesses  who  de- 
pend on  this  area  for  guiding  and  providmg 
facilities  for  sportsmen  and  canoeists,  not  tj 
mention  the  wood  products  industry.  Many 
non-residents  from  the  entire  Northeast  de- 
pend on  this  "Big  Woods '  area  for  their 
vacations  and  recreation. 

Aside  from  the  wilderness  preservation 
aspect  of  it,  the  project  does  not  appear  to 
be  practical.  By  the  mid  1980's  when  the 
project  Is  to  be  completed,  technology 
will  have  nuclear  generating  plants  on  a 
much  more  satisfactory  basis  both  econom- 
ically ar.d  ecologically,  making  a  hydroelec- 
tric dam  obsolete.  Tlie  daily  running  time, 
21  o  hours  because  of  lack  of  water,  also 
nial;es  the  prophet  seem  extravagant.  The 
fact  tlip.t  this  1',  of  New  England's  demand 
will  go  mostly  to  states  other  than  Maine 
does  not  justify  the  damage  that  will  be 
done  to  Maine  itself.  It  is  not  right  for 
people  who  are  not  residents  or  closely  as- 
sociated v.'lth  the  state  to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  project  built  in  Maine  which  will  not  ben- 
efit  its   citizens   to   any   great   extent. 

I  urge  you   to  oppose  this  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ebic  R.  Givens. 


Northeast  Harbor,  Maine, 

May  24,  1974. 
Representative  Silvio  Conte, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  oppose  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project.  As  an  avid  camper  and  nature-lover, 
I  would  hate  to  see  the  St.  John  ruined  by 
such  a  project.  It  is  one  of  the  few  wilder- 
ness areas  left  to  Americans,  and  one  of  the 
best  places  to  camp,  fish,  and  canoe  that  I 
know  of,  since  the  Allagash  is  so  crowded 
these  days.  The  amount  of  power  to  be  ac- 
quired by  this  project  Is  Insignificant  (I  be- 
lieve a  few  per  cent,  at  most  of  the  present 
supply);  and  becomes  ridiculously  insignifi- 
cant in  consideration  of  the  loss  of  the 
wilderness  area.  We  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  decrease  our  demands  for  energy 
which  call  for  the  exploitation  of  areas  such 
as  the  St.  John,  and  encouraging  energy  con- 
servation and  energy  sources  which  minimize 
such  meastires.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  can  certainly  come  to  an  agreement 
on  a  less  destructive  and  less  expensive  proj- 
ect to  alleviate  flooding  in  the  Fort  Kent 
area. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Christina  Fraley. 

Leicester,  Mass.. 

May  24,  1974. 
Dear  Mr.  Conte:  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
to  oppose  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydro- 
electric dam  project  on  the  upper  St.  John 
river  in  Dickey,  Maine.  In  my  opinion  this 
project  is  nothing  more  than  a  panic  re- 
action to  the  present  energy  "crisis".  The 
need  for  more  energy  year  by  year  is  a  prob- 
lem that  may  never  be  fully  solved,  cer- 
tainly not  by  persuing  such  conventional 
methods  as  building  dams;  however  the 
total  and  irrevocable  destruction  of  all  the 
wilderness  left  in  the  United  States  Is  be- 
coming a  more  frightening  reality  every  day. 
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Once  lo6t  this  land  Is  lost  forever, 
the  wildlife  may  never  retxum.  For 
centuries  the  prevailing  ethic  In 
try  has  been  that  nature  was  a 
conquered.  There  Is  no  longer  any 
'.his  attitude.  Man  Is  Incapable  ol 
a  tree  or  a  deer  only  of  destroying 
13  time  he  learned  to  live  in  harn^ny 
nature  not  in  opposition  to  It 
the   land   in   the   forty-eight  stat^ 
wilderness  and  only  [2   of  1^',    Is 
That  Isn't  much  and  every  bit  of 
cious  beyond  money.  The  upper  S 
one  of  the  very  few  wild  rivers  lef 
be  saved.  Thoreau  said  "in  wUdern  !ss 
preservation  of  the  earth"  this  mlgft 
mended  to  "in  wilderness  Is  the 
of  man".  If  we  are  to  keep  in  persp< 
meaning  of  this  planet  and  man's 
it  then  the  time  Is  now  to  preserve  \^hat 
Is  left,  tomorrow  will  cert-ainly  be  t 
Thank  you, 

E.  ClarkIEaton 
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Presque  Isle, 

May  : 
Representative  Sn-vio  CoNxr. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  REPRESENTATn'E  Contf:  We 
ly   concerned    about    the   possibillt  r 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Dam  being  hastily 
because  of  the  emotion  surroundink 
cent  flooding  of  the  main  streets 
Kent.  We  oppose  the  dam  strongly 
reasons: 

Economically,  It  Just  doesn't 
sound  business.  There  are  many 
of  generating  power  which  will  not 
uable  acreage  out  of  timber  prod 
and   will   give   greater   dollar   ntur 

Environmentally,   It  would   be  a 
The  St.  John  Is  a  beautiful 
which  will  be  much  prized  as  the 
The  AUagash,  which  was  once  said 
accessible  and   unnecessary  to 
now  so  heavily  used  that  Maine  has 
publicizing  It.  Even  If  we  Ignore 
acres  of  deer  yards,  migratory  bird 
sites,  trout  and  salmon  waters,  we 
river  for  people. 

Flood  control  for  that  area  Is 
If  the  dam  were  the  best  way  tc 
floodmg — which   It  Is  not^ — the 
not  wait  nearly  ten  years  for  It  to 
The  people  of  the  St.  John  need 
trol.  The  people  of  Maine  and  New 
need  the  St.  John  River.  Please 
and  well  before  supporting  what 
appears  to  be  a  foolish,  expensive 
tively  unproductive  enterprise. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Norman  and  Minnie 
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CASTINE.  MAIlfE 

May  2 
Rephesentative  Silvio  Conte. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Conte:   As 
public   utility  engineer  with   over 
direction  of  long  range  planning 
trlclty  growth.  I  wish  to  record  my 
tlon  to  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncolr 

In  my  Judgment,  Its  damage  to 
vironmental  values  In  Klalne  woulc 
ceed    any    benefits    to    Maine    or 
England. 

Its  economic  benefits  are  doubtful: 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  not  an  unbiased 
In  this  matter;  It  wants  to  build, 

The  addition  to  power  stipply  In 
New  England  Is  a  very  small 
would     require     great     transmissloti 
through  Maine's  best  forest  area. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  G. 
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Dear  Representative  Conte:  Plea;  e  do  all 
In  your  power  to  stop  the  Dickey  -Lincoln 
Project.  At  a  time  when  everyone  Is   becom- 
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Ing  frantic  about  energy,  we  need  a  few  saue 
people  to  remember  that  It's  worth  keeping 
this  country  an  enjoyable  place  to  live. 

The  proposed  environmental  destruction 
seems  tragic  while  the  economic  benefits  ap- 
pear negligible.  I  would  far  prefer  to  see  the 
funds  appropriated  for  solar  energy  research. 
All  other  sources  of  energy  have  a  finite  sup- 
ply. Why  not  start  tapping  the  cleanest, 
safest,  and  most  obvious  form  of  energy  Im- 
mediately, rather  than  waiting  till  we  have 
destroyed  the  rest  of  our  environment? 

I  beg  you  to  defeat  the  D-L  Bill. 
Sincerely, 

Pftkr  H.  Carter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnaii,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  pref- 
erential motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

No.  1,  the  legislative  history  is  very 
clear  on  the  point  of  what  this  Congress 
has  done  In  the  past.  In  1965  it  defeated 
the  bill.  September  21.  1966,  it  was  de- 
feated. July  25,  1967,  it  was  defeated.  In 
1968  it  was  defeated.  In  1971  it  was  de- 
feated; and  in  1972  it  was  defeated. 

Tlie  reason  that  I  am  on  my  feet  to- 
day— I  was  not  going  to  take  any  time 
because  I  think  this  kettle  of  fish  has 
gone  far  enough — is  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  United  Mine  Workers  are  not 
for  this  bill.  They  have  not  taken  any 
sides  either  way.  They  have  opposed  it 
up  to  this  time,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  opposing  it  now  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  leadei-s  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  just  like  to 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hoase  that 
the  only  reason  that  this  bill  is  back 
after  having  been  defeated,  as  the  gen- 
tleman fi-om  Pennsylvania  just  told  the 
Members,  year  after  year  after  year — it 
never  could  stand  the  light  of  day — is  be- 
cause of  the  energy  shortage.  Yet,  to  my 
friends  from  outside  New  England  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  an  extremely  expen- 
sive way  to  get  less  than  1  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity.  To  my  friends  in 
New  England  I  will  say  that  this  dam 
will  do  little  to  solve  our  energy  problem 
because  this  power  must  be  sold  to  pref- 
erential customers.  That  means  that 
most  consumers  in  New  England  will  not 
be  eligible  for  the  power  since  New  Eng- 
land customers  are  90-percent  dependent 
on  nonpreference  power  sources. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut  there 
will  be  very  little,  if  any,  of  it  available.  I 
resent  the  implication  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  going  to  provide  cheaper  power 
and  is  goins  to  bring  down  the  inordi- 
nately high  electric  bills  of  my  people  in 
Connecticut  because  it  is  not  going  to 
make  any  significant  difference.  It  will  be 
a  matter  of  pennies  on  their  electric  bills 
which  are  extremely  high.  We  could  bet- 
ter use  this  $1  billion  or  $800  million 


to  find  real  and  true  methods  of  resolv- 
ing the  energy  crisis  In  New  England, 
rather  than  this  system  which  will  not 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
New  England  but  to  many  prefei'ence 
customers  outside  of  New  England. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  we  have  had  a  full  and  wholesome 
debate  on  this  subject.  We  have  spent  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Do  I  understand  the  House  is 
debating  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  committee 
do  now  rise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  withdrawn 
by  unanimous  consent. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pointing  out  that  we  have  de- 
bated this  amendment  about  l',2  hours 
whereas  the  genreal  debate  consumed 
only  1  hour.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  and  I  suggest 
we  now  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Conte  » . 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186,  noes  201, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows : 


Abc'.uor 

Anderson.  111. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bafalis 

Baumau 

Bell 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DouH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Collins,  Te.N. 
Con  able 
Conlau 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dorn 
Drlnnn 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Alu. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Flndley 
Fi.sh 
Fisher 
Flood 
Porsythe 
B'ountaln 
Frenzel 


[Roll  No.  278] 

AYES— 186 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Qubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hechler,  \V.  Va 

Heinz 

HiUis 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Ketchuin 

King 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McKlnney 

Madigan 


Mann 
Maraziti 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mayne 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
MiUer 

Mitchen.Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead,  Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Parris 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rarick 
Regula 
Riegle 
Robinson. 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sebelius 
Selberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Bikes 
Snyder 
Speuce 


Va. 
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staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Symnis 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
T.^ylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thor.e 
Towell.  Nev. 


AbsiUg 

Adams 

Addnbbo 

Ale.xanrter 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beard 
Berglaiid 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blatnlk 
Bogps 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chisholin 
CU.y 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
German 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Daniels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flov.ers 
Foley 


Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

NOES— 201 

Fulton 
Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
GrasEO 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler.  Mats. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Hungate 
Ithord 

John.son.  Calif 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Temi 
Jordan 
Karth  t 

Kpzen 
Kluczynski 
Koch 

KaykeiidaU 
Kyros 
Landriim 
Let.c-ett 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Luken 
McCioskey 
McEwen 
McFall 
McSpadden 
j\Tncdona!d 
Madden 
Mahou 
Mallary 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvinsky 
aiilford 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nclsen 
Nix 

OHara 
O'Neill 


Wydler 
Wylle 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zablocki 
Ziou 


Owens 

Patmaii 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Fickle 

Pcage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Piice.  111. 

Quillcn 

Rangpl 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robisou,  NY. 

Kcdiiio 

RoncaliO,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

liooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Ro.senthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roy 

P,;.  an 

.St  Germain 

.Sar»siii 

fahuster 

Sit^k 

Siubilz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y.       ' 

S'anton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
St  rat  ton 
Stubblefield 
Siuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Ttague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Trailer 
Treen 
Uiiail 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Tex. 
ZwRch 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Badillo 

Biester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Bray 

Broomfield 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Collins,  111. 

Culver 

Danielson 

Davis,  Ga. 


Dickinson 

Diggs 

Flynt 

Ford 

Eraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hebert 

Hlnshaw 

Howard 

McCormack 

McKay 

Mazzoli 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moss 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

Passman 

Price,  Tex. 

Reid 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Stark 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

calif. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'it  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  Willi  tlie  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
*HR.  15155 1  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  de- 
velopment, including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineer:: — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Denarlment  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic 
Enei-gy  Commission,  and  related  inde- 
pendent agencies  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and 
for  otlier  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  witli 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Tiie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote, 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice; and  there  were — ayes  374,  noes  21. 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Abdr.or 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N  C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafalis 


[Roll  No.  279] 

AYES— 374 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Bieaux 

Breckinridge 


Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 


Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chif:holm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
D'nlels. 

Domlnick  V. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
De..enbark 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Doru 
Downins 
Drliian 
Dulski 
Dunran 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins.  Ter.ri. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Hoi  i  Held 
Holt 


Horton 

Hojmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

J.Trman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jone.s,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tena. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keichuni 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lpgomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Loti 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCiory 

MoCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormnck 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeill 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Fatman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell.  Ohio 


Pa. 


,111. 


Preyer 

Price.  HI. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Uhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison.  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerliu 
Vander  Veen 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
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Wright 
Wyatt 
WyUe 
Wyiiian 


Arc-hrr 

Cleveland 

Conier 

ronable 

Come 

conyers 

Crane 


Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 

NOES— 21 

Dtllums 

Gialnio 

Ooodling 

Gross 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

Lnntlgrebe 


Y'ounj  , 
Young 


Zablo<|cl 
Zion 
Zv.  at-h 


MHraz  U 
MicUel 
Rosem  hal 


Steipei 
Vanilc 
Wolff 
Wvdlei 


KOT  VOTING— 33 


Anderson,  111. 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.T. 

Collins,  Dl. 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Ga. 


Dickinson 

Diggs 

Flyut 

Ford 

Praser 

Gude 

Hauna 

Hebert 

Hiushav\' 

Howard 

King 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Murphy.  NY. 


J|)ichol 
Price,  ' 
Reid 
Roonei 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Stark 
Vandei 
Whalei 
Wilson 
CharK 
Calif, 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   tlie    f (flowing 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Y'ork  with  Mr   ^tark. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Meeds. 
■   Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  price  of 
Texas. 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  111  nols. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Cl^Brle.s  H. 
Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  jBiesier. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  B|irke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt . 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recon.<;ider  was  laid 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Si  »eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  15155,  just  passed,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  and  tht  t  I  be 
permitted  to  include  tables  and  other 
mateiial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fror^  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


bute 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imous  consent  that  all  Member 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  tri 
John  J.  Rooney  upon  the  occasion 
30th  annlversai-y  of  his  election  t<: 
pres.s  following  my  remarks  in 
bate  on  the  Public  Works-AEC  api^opri- 
:;tion  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectjon 
the    request    of    the    gentleman 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  10701,  DEEP- 
WATER    PORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  Hoase  Resolution  1139  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

K.  Res.  1139 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopUoa  of  iliis 
reuoluiion  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House    on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
10701 )  to  amend  the  Act  of  October  27.  1965. 
relating  to  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
ijors  to  provide  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  certain  port  faculties.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendments  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution,  and  which  shall  continue  not 
lo  e.yceed  two  hours,  one  hour  to  be  equ.TlIy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  one  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  Immediately  after  the  reading 
of  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  10701,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  wlthotit  the  Interven- 
tion  of  any  point   of  order   in   lieu   of  the 
committee  amendment  now  printed  in  the 
bill  H.R.  10701,  the  text  of  the  amendment 
printed  on  pages  H3784  through  H3787  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  13,  1974,  if  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the   bill   H.R.    10701.   If  said 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is 
not  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
text  of  the  amendment  printed  in  the  bill 
H.R.  11951  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  May  15, 
1974,  if  offered  as  an  ameiidment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  bill  HJl.  10701. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
H.R.   10701   for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  to  any  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  report«d  from  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for   1   hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the 
minority  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  'Mr,  Martin >.  pending 
which  I  yield  mj'self  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1139 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  2  houi's  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  10701,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  construction  and  operation 
of  certain  port  facilities. 

House  Resolution  1139  provides  that 
the  2  hours  of  general  debate  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

House  Resolution  1139  pi-ovides  that 


immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
enacting  clau.se  of  H.R.  10701,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  point  of  order  in  lieu  of 
the  committee  amendment  now  piinted 
in  the  bill  H.R.  10701,  the  text  of  the 
amendment  printed  on  pages  H3784 
through  H3787  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  13,  1974,  if  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  H.R.  10701.  If  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  not 
arrreed  to  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  it  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
inter\'ention  of  any  point  of  order  tlie 
text  of  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  H.R.  11951  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries on  May  15,  1974,  if  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  H.R.  10701. 

The  committee  substitute  for  H.R. 
10701  establishes  the  Deepwater  Port  Fa- 
cilities Commission,  to  issue  licenses  for 
contraction  of  deepwater  ports.  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Aimy.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  would  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission. 

The  committee  substitute  also  provides 
that  a  State  is  granted  a  preference  In 
receiving  a  deepwat«r  port  license  if  the 
State  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  bill,  if  the  port  is  closer  to  the  State's 
coast  than  to  the  coast  of  any  other  State 
and  if  50  percent  or  more  of  the  design - 
receiving  capacity  for  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  is  to  be  located  in  the 
State. 

H.R.  11951,  which  may  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  10701  if  the  committee  substi- 
tute is  not  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  provides  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  issue  permits  to  con- 
struct offshore  port  faciUties,  H.R.  11951 
also  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, before  he  may  issue  a  license  to  con- 
struct a  speciflc  high  seas  oil  port,  to 
determine  that  the  economic  benefits, 
coupled  with  environmental  benefits,  will 
more  than  outweigh  any  adverse  impact 
on  nearby  existing  oil  points, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1139  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  H,R,  10701. 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  mny 
consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  loile  is  not  fair  to  all 
the  committees  involved.  To  fully  under- 
stand the  problem,  some  background  is 
necessary.  Originally,  three  different 
committees  of  the  House  were  working 
on  legislation  dealing  with  deepwater  oil 
ports.  The  three  committees  were  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public 
Works,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
On  November  30.  1973,  the  chairmen  of 
the  three  committees  wrote  a  joint  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, requesting  a  rule  which  would 
divide  the  time  under  general  debate  be- 
tween the  three  committees,  and  would 
make  in  order  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
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Fisheries  Committee  bill,  with  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  substitute.  This  agreement  has 
broken  down.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
met  thi'ee  separate  times  on  these  bills 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict. 

The  rule  finally  reported  out  provides 
fi  n  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. The  time  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  The  rule  fii-st  makes  in  or- 
der H.R.  10701,  the  Public  Works  bill. 
Then  the  rule  provides  that  it  will  be  In 
order  to  offer  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Jones  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  Jones  amendment  is 
a  product  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. The  rule  then  provides  that  only  if 
the  Jones  amendment  is  defeated,  would 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  have  a  chance  to  offer  its  bill. 
H,R.  11951,  In  fact  the  House  is  unlikely 
ever  to  consider  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  bill  under  this  procedure. 
The  House  would  probably  act  on  the 
Jones  amendment  and  never  get  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  bill. 

In  order  to  give  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  a  fair  chance 
to  present  Its  version  of  this  bill,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  has  indi- 
cated that  she  will  offer  a  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conmiittee  substitute  to  the  Jones 
amendment.  Let  me  quote  from  her  re- 
marks published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  4,  1974: 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider an  alternative  to  the  Public  Works  bill 
outside  the  straltjacket  Imposed  by  the  nUe, 
It  is  my  Intention  to  propose  an  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to  the  Jones 
amendment.  The  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  I  propose  contains 
most  of  the  features  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  bill  and  Its  con- 
sideration win  enable  Members  of  the  House 
to  consider  this  Important  legislation  in  a 
rational  manner, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  given  a  chance  to  have  its 
bill  considered.  This  rule  does  not  pro- 
vide them  a  fair  chance.  However,  I  will 
not  oppose  the  rule,  in  light  of  the  plan 
outlined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
want  simply  to  make  an  observation,  If 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  would  al- 
low it,  that  is,  that  I  can  think  of  no 
more  classic  example  of  how  this  House 
can  be  out  of  order  than  this  one. 

If  there  Is  any  more  pressing  example 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  as  to  why 
there  is  a  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  juris- 
diction of  committees  and  ti-ying  to 
rationalize  that  jurisdiction,  trying  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  incredible  complica- 
tion by  the  passage  of  House  Resolution 
988,  I  hope  what  we  go  through  today 
might  lead  the  majority  party  to  deter- 
mine that  we  ought  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  work  our  will. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  It 
pinpoints  the  great  need  for  reporting 
the  resolution  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  with  regard  to  reorganiz- 
ation of  the  committee  structure  and 
other  matters  in  relationship  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr."  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  always  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin » Mr.  STEIGER  > ,  but  I  rise  as  he  has  to 
emphasize  the  Incredibleness  of  this  nile, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska agrees  that  there  should  have 
been  a  three-way  split.  Why  did  not  the 
Rules  Committee  provide  a  rule  which 
would  divide  the  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  a  bill  three  ways?  We  might 
as  well  make  the  Rules  Committee  a  leg- 
islative committee  and  divide  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  offer  legislation  three 
ways. 

And  perhaps  there  are  other  commit- 
tees which  should  be  able  to  share  in  this 
weird,  incredible,  legislative  position  in 
which  the  House  apparently  will  put 
itself.  I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  a  rule 
like  this  in  the  time  I  have  spent  in  this 
place. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  Tliat  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
regard  to  the  third  committee.  Since  the 
original  letters  from  the  three  commit- 
tee chairmen,  somewhere  along  the  route 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  dropped  out  of  the  picture.  I  be- 
lieve we  were  told  in  our  hearings  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  was  in  agreement  with  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  bill.  But  origi- 
nally, as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
all  three  committees  had  requested  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we 
go  over  once  again  this  situation  so  that 
those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  might  have 
an  understanding  of  what  is  going  to 
happen?  Let  me  see  If  the  gentleman 
would  verify  my  understanding. 

When  the  title  of  H.R.  10701  Is  read, 
it  will  then  Immediately  be  in  order  to 
substitute  the  Jones  amendment? 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  And  will  debate  follow 
that  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  bill  can  be  offered,  or  will  that 
Immediately  follow  and  then  all  debate 
occur? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  As  I  under- 
stand the  parllamentarj'  situation,  the 
chairman  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee,  or  some  repi-esentatlve 
of  that  committee,  will  call  up  their  bill, 
which  has  been  amended,  as  I  under- 
stand, as  a  substitute  to  the  Jones 
amendments. 


Mr,  DU  PONT.  So  that  the  initial  de- 
bate in  the  House  will  actually  occur  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  that 
is  correct.  Actually,  we  will  have  debate 
on  both  the  Jones  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve, as  well  as  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  bill, 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  My  point  is,  no  debate 
will  occur  until  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  bill  substitute  is  offered? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j-ield? 

Ml'.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  sentlemnn  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
rl.irify  the  .situation  here,  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  was  involved 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  We  asked 
them  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  bill. 
We  thought  it  more  probably  should  be 
h.indled  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  work  of  our  own  to  do. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs,  Sullivan>  . 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  first  that  I  appreciate  the  effort  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  correcting 
this  little  misunderstanding.  He  did  com- 
ply with  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  In  all  ways  when  we 
were  trying  to  resolve  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  working  together  of  these  three 
committees.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
distinguished  chairman  confirm  that  our 
two  committees  are  in  accord  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee bUl. 

The  Committee  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  its  chairman  (Mr. 
HALEY)  were  satisfied  with  the  work  that 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  staff 
and  that  his  staff  had  done  to  come  out 
with  a  bill  that  was  a  good  bill  for  the 
building  of  these  deep  sea  ports,  so  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  I  appreciate 
the  gieat  help  that  we  had  during  the 
consideration  of  these  bills  In  the  com- 
mittee from  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  its 
chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  discuss  the  procedural  problems 
raised  by  this  rule,  but  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  oppose  the  nile.  Under  the 
circumstances  which  I  will  outline,  I  am 
not  enthusiastic  about  the  rule,  but  I 
v.ill  not  oppose  it.  The  intention  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee on  the  floor  today,  will  be  to  attempt 
to  get  the  best  possible  offshore  terminal 
legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  national 
interest.  To  this  end.  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  win  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  so-called 
Jones  amendment — which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
H.R,  10701,  We  have  been  working  on 
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this  legislation  for  the  past 
one  half. 

Our  committee  was  the  fii-st 
to  seek  a  rule  on  Its  bill,  which  ' 
December  13,  1973,  and  again 
uan/  22,   1974.  Each  time  we 
off.  The  Public  Works 
sought  a  rule  on  its  bill,  H.R. 
May  14,  1974.  some  5  months 
1  again  sought  a  rule  on  our  bill 
21.  At  that  time,  the  Rules 
granted  a  rule  on  H.R.  10701. 
Works  Committee  bill. 

The  nile  finally  agreed  upor 
Rules  Committee  pi'ovides  that 
fhant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Co 
bill,  H.R.  119.51,  cannot  even  be 
ered  by  the  Members  of  this 
and  tontil  the  .so-called  Jones 
ment — to   be   offered    by   Mr. 
defeated.  House  Resolution  1 
prevent  our  committee  bill — a 
ous  bill — from  even  being  com."; 
the  House  floor. 

Our  committee  iield  8  days  of 
on  this  offshore  terminal  legi 
giiuiing  on  June  12.  1973.  and 
out  the  legislation  we  are 
day  in  6  days  of  Committee  mar 
Public  Works  Committee  appar^ 
3  days  of  hearings  on  their  lei 
and  one  afternoon  of  markup, 
does  not  appear  to  be  any 
the  so-called  Jones  amendmen 
is  to  be  offered  in  the  nature  o: 
stitute.  was  even  considered  in 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
tion.  as  the  gentleman  from 
mentioned  the  chairman  of  the 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Public  Works  Committee  enterc 
written  agreement  with  me  on 
30.  1973,  agr  eing  to  a  resoluti 
rule,  which  would  provide  for 
tion  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
eries  Committee  bill  to  be  offere  I 
nature  of  a  substitute 
far  as  I  know,  this  agreement  h 
been  repudiated. 

If    the    Rules    Committee 
granted  a  rule  reversing  the 
the  Chairmen  had  agreed  upon 
ing,  it  would  have  at  least 
committee  bills  a  fair  opportimi^y 
heard  on  the  House  floor.  The  rii 
that — ultimately  granted  by  th  ( 
Committee  provides  that  our 
bill — which  received  far  more 
consideration    than    the    Public 
Committee  bill — cannot  even  be 
ered  by  the  House  membership 
and  imtil  the  Pubhc  Works 
bill  is  defeated.)  That  is  why  I 
fer  the  text  of  the  amendment 
.vas  printed  in  the  CongressionJl 
ORD  of  June  4,  1974,  as  an 
the  so-called  Jones  amendment. 

The  Public  Works  Committer 
doned  their  original  approach 
subject,   which  related  solely 
veto   rights  over  Federal  activ 
yond  State  Jiirisdiction,  and 
bill  which  would  amend  the  act 
ber  27,   1965,  relating  to  public 
on  rivers  and  harbors  to  provide 
struction  and  operation  of 
facilities.    That    bill    as 
much  less  the  bill  as  reported — 
solutely  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
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pletely  nongermane,  to  the  act  which  it 
would  amend.  There  is  nothing  in  H.R. 
10701  relating  to  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  related  to  public  works  at  all. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  several  bills  on  this 
.subject  have  been  introduced  and  re- 
ferred, depending  upon  the  acts  they 
would  amend.  The  only  clean  bUl,  the 
only  bill  providing  for  a  new  enactment 
with  regard  to  amending  previous  acts, 
and  which  was  referred  entirely  by  sub- 
ject matter,  was  referred  by  the  Speaker 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
this  resolved  the  jurisdictional  issue  and 
any  rule  granted  on  the  subject  involved 
should  have  recognized  that  jurisdiction- 
al fact. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  be  pleased  with  a 
rule  which  prevents  our  bill  from  even 
being  considered  imless  and  until  the  so- 
oalled  Jones  amendment  is  defeated, 
e.specially  when  we  feel  our  bill  is  a  bet- 
ter bill  than  its  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee counterpart.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  point  out  that  some  of  the  licens- 
ing interests,  the  environmentalists  and 
the  administration  support  oui-  bill  and 
oppose  the  Public  Works  Committee  bill. 
In  light  of  these  facts  and  the  procedural 
and  substantive  history  of  the  two  bills — 
including  the  agreement  signed  by  the 
three  chairmen  involved — the  rule  does 
seem  unduly  harsh  and  unfair.  Never- 
theless, we  will  not  oppose  the  rule  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  offshore 
terminal  legislation  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  will  do  its  best  today  to  get 
the  best  possible  piece  of  legi.slation. 

During  the  debate  we  will  analjrae  the 
differences  between  the  Jones  amend- 
ment and  my  substitute  amendment 
which  will  be  proposed.  I  think  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
version  is  clearly  superior  and  we  hope 
the  Members  will  give  this  matter  their 
undivided  attention  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  national  welfare  and  even 
to  national  security. 

Ivlr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
this  question: 

If  the  Speaker  referred  the  original 
I'^sislation  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  how  in  the  world 
did  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  get 
ifito  this  act  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
in  it  here  today? 

Mrs.  SULI.rVAN  Mr.  ."Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son is  that  another  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced amending  certain  acts,  such  as  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  because 
of  the  thrust  of  the  act  concerning  rivers 
and  harbors,  although  there  is  no  word- 
ing of  "rivers  and  harbors"  in  the  off- 
shore terminal  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  other  bills  were  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  right,  because 
it  amended  an  act  of  theirs,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  wonderful  this  is. 
Three  committees  are  involved,  two  of 
which  apparently  held  public  hearings, 
although  I  do  not  know  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  gentle- 
woman said  that  her  committee  held  8 
days  of  hearings.  I  just  do  not  under- 
stand this  kijid  of  weird  procedure  which 
challenges  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  which  initiated 
the  original  action. 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  would  continue  to  yield,  I  will 
make  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  try 
to  avoid  jurisdictional  fights.  I  think  our 
committee  has  legitimate  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter  of  deepwater  or  high 
-seas  oil  ports  because  these  facilities  will 
be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State 
and  because  they  will  be  far  beyond  the 
3-mile  limit.  These  ports  are  to  be  built 
some  20  to  25  miles  from  the  shore  over 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  no  State  has 
any  juiisdiction  whatever  beyond  the  3- 
mile  limit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
would  have  to  agree  completely  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  RAILROAD 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  third  annual 
report  on  administration  of  the  Railroad 
Safety  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  971,  45 
U.S.C.  421  et  seq.>.  This  report  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  section  211 
of  the  act,  and  covers  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973  through  December  31,  1973. 
Richard  Nixon. 
Thf.  White  House,  June  6.  1974. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13999,  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13999)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment    thereto,    disagree    to    the 
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Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Teague,  Davis  of  Georgia,  Symington, 
McCoRMACK,  MosHER,  Bell,  and  Esch. 


DEEPWATER  PORTS 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  10701)  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  27,  1965.  relating  to 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  to 
provide  for  construction  and  operation 
of  certain  port  facilities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10701.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  hi  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
general  debate  will  continue  for  not  to 
exceed  2  hours,  1  hour  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  rankinc  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha),  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan>, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover)  ,  will  each  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Cliair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  (Mr.  Blatnik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities  is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  a  number  of  years.  His- 
torically, this  committee  has  considered 
and  recommended  projects  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  both  in  the  in- 
land and  coastal  waters  of  the  Nation. 
These  projects,  carried  out  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  have  made 
possible  the  efficient  and  economic  trans- 
portation by  water  of  goods  necessai-y  to 
our  economy  and  our  standard  of  living. 
In  particular,  these  projects  are  vital  to 
the  transportation  of  fuels  for  energy. 
The  inland  waterways  carry  coal  and 
petroleum  products.  And  the  coastal 
ports  recommended  by  this  committee 
and  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers handle  the  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products  which  we  import  from  other 
countries. 

Commencing  in  1971,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  authorized  to  undertake 
studies  on  the  feasibility  of  deepwater 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts.  We  have  had  access  to  the  basic. 


field-level  reports  and  all  of  tlie  consult- 
ants' reports,  such  as  that  prepared  for 
the  corps  by  Aithur  D.  Little.  Inc.,  and 
Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates.  The  in- 
formation we  have,  and  which  we  have 
considered,  is  as  thorough  and  complete 
as  any  information  available  on  deep- 
water  ports. 

It  was  with  this  background  that  we 
determined  that  deepwater  port  legisla- 
tion was  necessary.  We  were  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior had  been  suggested  by  some  as  the 
proper  agency  to  handle  the  licensing  of 
deepwater  port  faciUties,  and  we  gave 
this  very  serious  consideration.  We  con- 
cluded, however,  that  the  Department  of 
tiie  Interior  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
jurisdiction  and  experience  to  qualify  as 
the  sole  Federal  agency  to  oversee  deep- 
water  port  facilities.  The  key  aspects  of 
these  facilities  do  not  involve  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation,  which  is 
where  Interiors  expertise  lies,  but  rather 
navigation  and  transportation. 

We  also  gave  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  placing  the  licensing  responsi- 
bility in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
would  have  made  sense  since  it  would 
simply  have  been  an  extension  beyond 
the  3 -mile  limit  of  the  authority  the 
corps  presently  has  within  the  3 -mile 
limit. 

In  the  end  we  concluded  that  because 
of  tlie  many  Federal  agencies  concerned 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities,  a  commission  should 
be  established,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  directly  mterested  agencies,  to  issue 
the  licenses.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Ai-my, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

After  our  committee  reported  out  H.R. 
10701,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  also  reported  out 
a  deepwater  port  bill.  When  the  Rules 
Committee  last  considered  the  subject 
of  deepwater  port  legislation  on  Jan- 
uary 22  of  this  year,  it  requested  that  the 
committees  involved  try  to  agree  on  a 
new  request  for  consideration  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  that  they  also 
consider  national  security  concerns  and 
matters  involving  State  control  and 
involvement  which  were  raised  at  the 
January  22  meeting. 

Following  that,  we  made  every  effort  to 
reach  such  an  agreement  with  the  other 
committees.  Unfortimately,  It  was  not 
possible  to  do  so.  During  these  efforts, 
however,  we  did  have  an  opportimity  to 
compare  the  provisions  of  our  bill  with 
those  of  the  other  bill  and  to  examine 
both  with  great  care.  As  a  result,  we  were 
able  to  draft  an  amendment  to  our  bill 
which  improves  upon  its  original  pro- 
visions and  which  also  utilizes  those  con- 
cepts in  the  other  bill  which  we  deter- 
mined to  be  of  value. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
to  H.R.  10701  Is  a  carefully  considered 
and  well-drawn  piece  of  legislation.  The 
amendment  contains  provisions  to  insure 
domestic  control  of  construction  and  op- 


eration of  deepwater  port  facilities.  It 
also  retains  those  provisions  giving 
States  a  preference  in  the  granting  of 
deepwater  port  licenses  and  requiring 
that  a  State  have  an  enviroirmental  pi'o- 
gram  including  deepwater  port  facilities 
if  a  facility  is  to  be  constructed  off  the 
coast  of  that  State  and  if  either  that 
State's  coast  is  clo&er  to  the  facility  than 
any  other  State  or  50  percent  or  more  of 
tlie  petroleum  will  "oe  coming  onsliore  in 
that  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Jones  I  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  for  their  excel- 
lent leadership  and  cooperation  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  wish  also  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mi\  Roberts),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen),  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard >. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Snyder)  for  their  distin- 
guished and  excellent  efforts  in  helping 
to  formulate  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  sound  in  its  approach  and  repre- 
sents an  effective  means  of  permitting 
and  regulating  deepwater  port  faciUties. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  that  next  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  recognized.  Then 
we  will  return  to  this  side  and  tlie  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  will  be  recog- 
nized. Then  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  will  be  recognized. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Harsha). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
suppoit  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  10701.  The  availa- 
bility of  deepwater  ports  is  very  much 
in  the  national  interest.  That  is  right — 
national  interest.  Deepwater  ports  also 
have  obvious  local  impacts  which  must 
be  considered  and  we  have  done  that. 
Equally  important,  however,  we  must 
recognize  the  impact  on  noncoastal 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  data  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  Members  from 
noncoastal  States.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
from  noncoastal  States  that  they  should 
listen  carefully — this  is  not  only  a 
Louisiana,  Texas,  or  New  Jersey  issue.  It 
is  an  issue  of  national  significance. 

In  Petroleum  Administration  for  De- 
fense District  I,  which  includes  the 
Northeast,  in  January  of  this  year  there 
was  an  input  of  40  milUon  barrels  of 
crude  into  refineries:  32.5  million  barrels 
of  this  were  imported;  and  22  million 
came  from  Africa  or  Asia. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Arab 
embargo  was  In  force.  This  was  a  time 
of  shortages,  Peti-oleum  needs  will  in- 
crca.se.   Remember.   Northeast   America 
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can  save  a  penny  a  gallon  witti 
water  ports  because  of  reduced 
costs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  upper  MidJR- 
January  1973  imports  from 
over  32  million  barrels.  In  Januir 
they  were  27  million  barrels.  M; 
tics  are  not  complete,  but  they 
out  that  there  was  a  decrease, 
they  emphasize  the  fact  that 
oil  is  ultimately  destined  for  u.se 
ada.  Exports  from  Canada  will 
not    increase   sufBciently    to 
needs.  But  to  the  contrary,  there 
likelihood  that  they  will  decreas  ■ 

The  situation  in  the  Midwest 
more  scrutiny.  In  Petroleum 
tration   for   Defense   District   D 
includes  such  States  as  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin.  Nebraska, 
my  own  State  of  Ohio,  and  otHer 
percent  of  refinery  throughput 
ported.  Domestic  supply  is  not 
imports  will.  In  December  1973 
imately  19.5  million  barrels  of  cr 
imported  into  the  district.  Over 
lion  came  from  Canada,  about  2.5 
came  from  Iran,  1.1  from  Saudi 
and  .6  from  Nigeria.  Approximat^y 
fourth  of  imports  came  from  the 
Gulf.  Increasing  supplies  will  conje 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  the  on 
ently     existing    source    of 
supply. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jeu 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  v 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  & 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlemajn 
much.  I  would  not  impose  on 
tleman  except  to  say  this,  that 
tinguished  colleague,  the  gentlema^i 
New    Jersey    <Mr.    Howard) 
ately  has  had  to  have  surgery  from 
he  is  recovering  well.  He  is  in 
thesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  was 
the  prime  architects  of  this  leg 
He  feels,  as  I  do.  very  deeply 
offshore  ports  in  New  Jersey  w 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  New 
intend  to  support  the  Jones  substi 
order   to   guarantee   our   Govem()r 
those  of  our  neighboring  States 
of  veto.  Had  Mr.  Howard  been 
would  have  expressed  himself 
more  fcnowledgeably  than  I.  I 
he  regrets  very  deeply  that  he 
here.  I  think  I  express  his  positic^n 
certainly  I  express  that  of  a  ma 
the  New  Jersey  delegation. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  friend  f ron  i 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  tloank  the 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  comments 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
The  Jones  amendment  docs  prese|"v 
the  States  rights  of  any  State 
this  legislation. 

Now,  what  is  the  best  way  to  tr 
imports  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
tenor  of  the  country?  In  the  case 
upper  Midwest,  it  would  be  via 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  the 
water  and  pipeline  distribution 
can  be  used.  Yes,  consumers  in 
tinent    States    like    Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  others,  will  benefit 
bill.  That  Is  why  I  say  this 
not  merely  a  coastal  State  bill 
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deep-        Deepwater  ports,  as  we  can  see,  will  aid 

hipping    in  reducing  the  transportation  costs  for 

consumers  throughout  our  country  and 

not  just  States  bordering  the  coast.  It 

will  increase  our  options. 

Some  have  argued  that  our  recent  ex- 
perience with  embargoes  by  the  Arab 
countries  is  a  reason  for  not  constructing 
deepwater  ports.  In  answer  to  this,  we 
mast  recognize  that  deepwater  ports  will 
not  solve  the  energy  cri.sis.  However,  they 
will  increase  our  options. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing po.";sible  to  make  our  Nation  self- 
sufRcient  in  energy,  but  we  are  not  self- 
sufficient  now.  Unfortunately,  we  will  not 
be  for  a  good  nimiber  of  years.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  the  use  of  coal  and 
oil  shale  may,  because  of  processing  and 
environmental  difficulties  and  water  sup- 
ply limitations,  be  economically  ^nd  en- 
vironmentally more  costly  than  the  use  of 
imported  crude  oils.  This  is  why  I  point 
out  that  the  availability  of  deepwater 
port  facilities  increases  our  options.  If, 
after  we  become  self-sufficient  in  energy, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  it  Is  less  costly, 
economically  and  environmentally,  to 
import  crude  oil,  we  will  have  provided 
for  the  necessarj'  off-shore  facilities. 

In  addition,  we  will  have  provided  the 
off-shore  transportation  facilities  that 
will  minimize  our  costs  between  now  and 
the  time  we  do  become  self-sufficient  in 
energy. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  we  need  legislation  to 
allow  for  deepwater  construction. 

We  need  legislation  which  will  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  environmental 
and  social  ramifications  of  the  construc- 
tion of  any  deep  water  port.  The  Jones 
substitute  does  exactly  that.  It  recognizes 
the  presence  of  compacts  between  States 
for  the  operations  of  ports  and  gives  a 
preference  to  States  over  other  applicants 
if  the  State  in  its  application  indicates  it 
will  meet  all  of  the  other  requirements  of 
the  legislation.  A  State  must,  as  must 
any  other  applicant,  show  in  its  appli- 
cation that  it  does,  in  fact,  have  a  bona 
fide  intent  to  construct  and  operate  a 
deep  water  port  facility  and  that  it  will 
have  the  capacity  to  do  so,  if  granted  the 
license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  legislation  that  is  important.  We 
have  established  a  regulatory  stnicture 
that  will  insure  that  all  of  the  national 
interests  are  recognized.  The  environ- 
ment, the  consumer  and  our  economic 
needs  are  recognized.  Deepwater  ports 
will  bfc  regulated  as  common  carriers. 
Monopoly  use  will  be  precluded.  Trans- 
portation will  be  reduced,  and  conse- 
quently, costs  of  fuel  will  be  reduced.  We 
know  large  ships  will  reduce  vessel  traffic 
and  this  will  lessen  the  hazard  of  oil 
spills.  Most  environmentalists  agree  that 
super  tankers  and  deepwater  ports  may 
be  acceptable  if  we  do  what  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  environment.  We  believe  In 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that  this 
legislation  has  those  necessary  safeguards 
written  in  it  to  protect  adequately  our 
environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  legislation  to 
provide  a  basis  for  regulated  construction 
of  deepwater  poils.  I  am  from  Ohio,  a 
midcontinent  State  I  believe  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  meets  our  needs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Remember,  the  benefits  will 
acci-ue  to  consumers  in  all  (he  United 
States.  That  is  why  I  say  this  legislation 
is  in  the  national  interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
•  Mrs.  Sullivan  I,  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement  on  the  rule,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  will  offer  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  4,  1974,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  so-called  Jones  amendment — 
which  will,  I  understand,  be  ofifered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bUl  H.R.  10701.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  this  in  order  to  obviate 
tlie  harsh  results  of  House  Resolution 
1139,  the  lule  granted  on  this  matter 
by  the  Rules  Committee  which  would 
prevent  the  consideration  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
bill,  H.R.  11951,  unless  and  untU  the 
Jones  amendment  is  not  agreed  to  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  will  offer  to  amend  the 
Jones  amendment  as  well  as  H.R.  11951. 
The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  held  8  days  of  hearings  on 
this  important  offshore  terminal  legis- 
lation and  spent  6  days  marking  up  the 
bill,  which  was  by  far  the  most  thorough 
treatment  of  this  subject,  by  any  com- 
mittee. I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  our  legislation  on  this  matter  has 
the  support  of  two  committees — the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

In  light  of  the  energy  crisis  facing  the 
Nation  today  and  the  Increasing  use  of 
larger  and  larger  tankers,  even  up  to 
500,000  dwt,  coupled  with  the  45-foot 
draft  limitation  restriction  of  most  of 
our  ports,  the  construction  of  offshore 
teiTOinals  becomes  a  necessity.  I  should 
point  out  that  this  legislation  is  permis- 
sive and  not  mandatory  and  that  despite 
our  problems  in  the  Mideast  today,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  this  Nation  to  import 
significant  amounts  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  over  the  next  10 
years.  These  high  seas  oil  ports  will 
facilitate  this  importation  of  needed 
fuel.  We  cannot  lag  in  this  area  to  our 
detriment,  as  we  have  lagged  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trans-Alaskan  pipeline. 

This  has  been  a  long  involved  legisla- 
tive process,  stretching  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  involving  many  irregularities. 
However.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  work 
before  us  to  dwell  on  these  matters  and 
I  would  like  now  just  to  address  myself 
to  the  great  many  differences  between 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee's  worthwhile  bill  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  legislation. 

It  has  been  our  feeling  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
FLsheries  Committee  bill  was  a  superior 
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piece  of  legislation  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  bill.  I  am  convinced  that  in 
the  long  run  the  Members  of  this  body 
will  recognize  the  merits  of  the  superior 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee legislation  and  vote  for  it,  and 
so  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  many 
considerable  differences  between  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  here  before  us  to- 
day for  our  consideration. 

Our  legislation  contains  a  detailed 
declaration  of  policy.  H.R.  10701  has  no 
comparable  provision. 

Our   legislation   specifically   restricts 
the  use  of  licensed  high  seas  oil  ports 
to  oil  importation.  H.R.  10701  contains 
no  specific  limitation  on  use. 

Our  legislation  specifically  prohibits 
any  structure  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  except  as  specifically  authorized 
by  Federal  law,  or  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorized Federal  program.  This  provi- 
sion fUls  a  gap  in  present  law  related 
to  activities  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  H.R.  10701  contains  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

Our  legislation  specifies  that  this  leg- 
islation is  applicable  only  to  the  high 
seas  outside  the  territorial  limits,  and 
relates  to  ports  for  the  importation  of 
oil.  H.R.  10701  causes  some  confusion 
with  areas  not  covered  by  the  bill,  since 
the  title  does  not  describe  any  commod- 
ity limitations  and  does  not  distinguish 
between  high  seas  ports  and  deepwater 
ports  projects  inside  territorial  waters. 

Our  legislation  provides  that  individ- 
ual U.S.  citizens,  U.S.  private  compa- 
nies, and  U.S.  public  authorities  are  all 
to  be  treated  equally  as  eligible  appli- 
cants. H.R.  10701  gives  the  State  a  pref- 
erence as  an  eligible  applicant,  with  a 
210-day  time  period  to  exercise  this  ex- 
clusive preference. 

Our  legislation  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  lead  responsibility  to 
issue  construction  licenses  for  high  seas 
oil  ports  and  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  lead  responsibility 
for  supervising  their  operation.  H.R. 
10701  creates  a  new  bureaucratic  entity, 
"Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Commis- 
sion," composed  of  five  agency  heads. 

Our  legislation  guarantees  public  ac- 
cess to  all  information  concerning  a  li- 
cense application.  H.R.  10701  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

Our  legislation  provides  for  coordina- 
tion with  adjacent  coastal  States  to  in- 
sure that  the  high  seas  oil  port  in  its 
landslde  Impact,  complies  with  State  re- 
quirements related  to  land  or  water  uses 
and  prohibits  the  issuance  of  a  construc- 
tion license  imless  the  project  so  com- 
plies and  can  be  modified  to  do  so.  H.R. 
10701  prohibits  the  issuance  of  a  license 
unless  the  nearest  coastal  State,  or  the 
coastal  State  which  will  contain  the 
majority  of  the  landside  facilities,  has 
an  environmental  program  which  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  deepwater 
port  off  the  coast,  even  though  the  con- 
struction might  be  outside  State  limits. 

Our  legislation  provides  specifically 
that  high  seas  oil  ports  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  their  high  seas  loca- 
tion and  specifies  that  they  shall  not 
possess  any  territorial  status.  H.R.  10701 
provides  that  Federal  law  shall  apply  to 


deepwater  port  facilities  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  facilities  were  located 
in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  legislation  prohibits  the  use  of 
hirh  se?s  oil  ports  by  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels, except  by  specific  agreement  by  the 
foreign-fiag  vessel  to  subject  the  vessel 
to  U.S.  jurisdiction  at  the  oil  port.  H.R. 
10701  provides  that  foreign-fiag  vessels 
.shall  be  deemed  to  consent  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  when  using 
deei^watcr  port  facilities.  The  language 
referred  to  above  as  in  our  bill  has  also 
been  added  to  H.R.  10701,  thus  includ- 
ing two  contradictory  provi'^ions  on  the 
sume  subject. 

Our  legislation  provides  for  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
act.  H.R.  10701  provide."?  for  a  civil 
penalty  only,  and  that  only  a?ainst  the 
licensee,  except  for  a  general  penalty 
for  violation  of  Coast  Guard  regulations 
or  port  procedures. 

Our  legislation  authorizes  research  ac- 
tivities in  pollution  prevention  and 
clean-up  of  high  seas  oil  spills.  H.R. 
10701  has  no  comparable  provision. 

Our  legislation  makes  some  15  Fed- 
eral laws  specifically  applicable  to  high 
seas  oil  ports.  H.R.  10701  incorporates 
many  of  the  provisions  of  our  bill  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  containing  a  general 
statement  that  all  Federal  laws  shall 
apply  to  the  oil  ports  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  United  States.  This  double 
provision  creates  some  confusion,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  clean-up 
liability. 

Our  legislation  does  not  provide  user 
charges.  H.R.  10701  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuing user  charge  by  an  adjacent 
coastal  State,  as  compensation  for  eco- 
nomic costs  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  deepwater 
port  facilities  and  of  related  land-based 
facilities. 

In  essence,  this  means  that  a  State 
would  charge  an  owner  for  the  use  of  the 
owner's  own  facilities  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  itself.  Such  a  provi- 
sion may  be  questionable  as  an  attempt 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  in  violation 
of  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution, 
or  as  the  imposition  of  duties  on  imports, 
which  is  an  exclusive  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  carmot  be  delegated 
to  a  State  except  to  the  extent  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  Inspection  laws. 
In  such  an  aspect.  It  would  violate  article 
I,  section  10,  of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  set  out  many  of  the  major 
differences  between  the  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. We  believe  that  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  my  amendment  Is  a  superior 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  Jones  amend- 
ment. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  legisla- 
tion and  oppose  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee proposal  because  our  measure  Is 
a  superior  piece  of  legislation  and  has  re- 
ceived more  thorough  consideration.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  our  bill  has  the  support  of 
major  portions  of  the  licensing  interests, 
the  environmentalists  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 


Why  do  these  people  support  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
version  of  this  important  legislation?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  better  bill. 

For  all  these  pertinent  reasons,  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  join  the 
licensing  interests,  the  environientalists, 
and  the  administration  in  supporting  the 
enactment  of  either  my  amendment  to 
tlie  Jones  amendment  or  H.R.  11951,  if 
v.o  should  ever  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
n->vself  such  time  as  I  mny  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  both 
Oi  the  committees  v.hicli  liave  authored 
these  respective  excellent  pieces  of  legis- 
lation— of  varying  excellence,  I  may 
say — I  do  regret  that  the  Jurisdictional 
situation  was  as  it  was. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  a  position  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  staffs  and  the 
members  of  both  of  these  committees 
are  composed  of  very  dedicated  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  is  in  concord  with 
both  bills,  may  we  not  dispense  with  the 
gentleman's  further  dissertation? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  go  quite  that  far  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  gentleman's  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  crisis  which 
we  have  weathered  over  the  past  6 
months  has  driven  home  the  need  for 
deepwater  ports  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  where  very  large  oil  tank- 
ers can  dock  and  discharge  the  petro- 
leum imports  which  are  so  important  to 
our  economy.  Under  the  most  optimistic 
projections,  we  will  continue  to  depend  to 
a  significant  degree  upon  imported  oil 
for  at  least  another  decade.  Indeed,  even 
under  Project  Independence,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  we  would  stop  import- 
ing oil,  but  rather  we  will  reach  the  point 
where  a  threatened  inten-uption  in  for- 
eign supplies  cannot  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal or  economic  club. 

Existing  port  facilities  of  the  United 
States  on  the  East  and  gulf  coasts  can- 
not accommodate  tankers  much  over  70.- 
000  deadweight  tons  fully  loaded.  On  the 
West  coast,  several  ports  can  accommo- 
date ships  upward  of  100,000  deadweight 
tons.  These  are,  however,  small  tankers 
by  comparison  with  the  ships  that  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  oil  to  Japan  and  Europe, 
the  other  major  consimiing  areas  of  the 
world.  The  tankers  in  those  trades  vary 
from  over  200,000  deadweight  tons  capac- 
ity up  to  ships  In  the  400.000-ton  range. 
Ships  even  larger  will  be  entering  sen- 
ice  in  the  next  few  years. 

Economics  clearly  favor  these  larger 
ships.  Crew  costs  remain  virtually  un- 
changed between  a  100.000-  and  400.000- 
ton  tanker.  Other  operating  expenses  do 
not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased capacity.  Further,  In  order  to  de- 
liver a  given  volume  of  oil  rai  an  annual 
basis,  fewer  numl)ers  of  ships  are  re- 
quired utilizing  these  very  large  crude 
oarrlere. 
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Fi-om    an    environmental 
?lso,  deep-water  ports  make 
cf    the   oil    imported    into    the 
States  is  delivered  to  refineries 
on  inland  rivers  or  bays,  where 
sulis  of  a  pollution  incident  can 
diamatic  impact  upon  wildlife 
lion,  commercial  and  sport 
esthetic  values.  In  many 
tankers  now  being  employed  h 
liiarginal  clearance  as  they  pr 
liver  or  through  our  bays  to  r 
fineries.  This  is  certainly  the  c?: 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Delaware 
River,  and  New  York  Harbor. 

The  number  of  tankers  ente 
ports  grows  each  year.  Several  y 
we  were  given  an  excellent  exai 
the  type  of  catastrophe  that 
when   two  very  small  tankers 
16,000  tons  collided  under  the 
Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco.  A 
spill  occuiTed,  coating  beaches 
within  San  Fi-ancisco  Bay  and 
Pacific  Coast.  The  amount  of  oil 
however,  was  literally  a  drop  in 
et   compared   to   that   which 
spilled  should  a  70,000-ton  tanked 
volved  in  a  collision  under 
cumstances. 

As  a  response  to  this,  we 
Ports  and  Harbors  Safety  Act 
Bridge-to-Brldge   Radio-Telephcjn 
greatly    increasing    the   powers 
Coast  Guard  to  control  vessel 
in  congested  areas  and  insuring 
those  who  are  maneuvering  ships 
able  to  communicate  with  eac 
rather  than  depending  upon  tr 
means  such  as  whistle  signals 
less,  we  cannot  assume  that  hum^n 
or  so-called  acts  of  God  will 
about  similar  occurrences  in  the 
Almost  every  day  pollution 
cur  in  our  ports  as  a  result  of  oi 
fer  operations.  Inattention  on  the 
a  valve  operator  may  permit 
of  gallons  of  oil  to  escape  Into 
or  harbor  during  a  routine  di.';c 
operation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Will 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  am  again  glad 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  the 
man  from  New  York  making  a 
between  the  Committe  on  Public 
bill  and  the  bill  of  the  Merchant 
and  Fisheries  Committee? 

Mr.  GROVER.  At  this  time,  il  I  can 
reply,  I  am  indicating  the  need  fo  :  deep- 
water  ports,  whichever  bill  final  y  pro- 
vides them,  but  I  will  make  a  coiple  of 
distinctions  in  a  moment  for  the  pientle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  hope  i 
ing  those  distinctions  the  gentlemjan 
indicate  the  security  and  protectii  )n 
is  in  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Wo  rks 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  Commit 
t-ee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
bill. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  will  leave  tho.<; 
ing  tributes  to  the  gentleman's 
tion  to  the  gentleman  when  he  cai 
for  it,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppori  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  chairmai  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marii  e  and 
Fisheries.  This  substitute  is  the    )ill  re- 
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ported  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  H.R.  11951,  with 
certain  pro\islons  deleted  that  would  be 
subject  to  points  of  order.  I  anticipate 
that  one  of  the  deleted  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  liability  fund  will  be  offered 
as   an  amendment.   I  understand   that 
Mrs.  Sullivan  will  support  the  restora- 
tion of  the  liability  fund.  I  also  will  sup- 
port that.   The  Sullivan  substitute  is 
.stroni^ly  endorsed  by  the  administration 
and  by  virtually  every  organization  that 
has  taken  a  position  on  this  issue.  It 
is  ojiposed  primarily  by  those  who  wish 
to  guarantee  a  State  monopoly  on  off- 
shore terminals  or  who  would  prefer  to 
dredge   existing  harbors   at   great   cost 
and  environmental  damage  rather  than 
have    deepwater    ports    built.    The    so- 
called  Jones  amendment  is  replete  with 
ambiguities,   inconsistencies,   and   ques- 
tionable legal  provLsions.  I  note  for  ex- 
ample that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  submitted  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee a  report  on  that  committee's  bill 
setting  forth  eight  pages  of  ob.iections  to 
serious  deficiencies.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Public  Works 
Committee  bill  would  require  an  amend- 
ment  to   the   Outer   Continental   Shelf 
Lands  Act   in  order  to  clarify  serious 
inconsistencies  which  would  arise  in  the 
application  of  State  law  to  offshore  ter- 
minals. Likewise,  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior   has  serious   reservations   con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  the  Public  Works 
bill  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  licensing 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  bill.  The 
Sullivan  substitute  will  encourage  the 
construction  of  deepwater  port  faciUties 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  those  States, 
such   as  for   example  Delaware,   which 
have  adoped  programs  for  land  and  wa- 
ter use,  which  i-ule  out  a  deepwater  port. 
Under  the  Jones  amendment,  however, 
tlie  States  \^ill  have  to  rule  in  deepwater 
ports  in  order  for  deepwater  ports  to  be 
built.  This  is  a  fundamental  difference 
in     approach     which     will     determine 
whether  we  will  or  will  not  have  these 
facilities. 

The  Sullivan  substitute  enables  States 
to  become  an  applicant  if  they  choose 
to  do  so  on  an  equal  footing  with  all 
other  applicants.  The  Public  Works  bill 
or  Jones  amendment  gives  a  State  an 
unreasonable  and  totally  unjustified 
right  to  preempt  any  other  applicant  and 
to  delay  the  licensing  procedure  for  up 
to  210  days  by  indicating  its  desire  to 
preempt. 

The  Public  Works  version  of  this  legis- 
lation introduces  such  vague  concepts 
as  "50  percent  of  design-receiving  ca- 
pacity for  crude  oil."  This  undefined  cri- 
teria must  be  met  before  a  State  would 
quahfy  to  exercise  the  veto  rights  given 
it  in  the  Public  Works  bill.  Quite  frankly, 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  might  sup- 
port the  Jones  amendment  thinking  that 
it  gives  gi-eater  protection  to  their  State 
in  terms  of  veto  may  be  buying  a  "pig  in 
a  poke."  The  veto  may  prove  to  be  an 
illusion  if  50  percent  of  the  so-called 
design-receiving  capacity  is  not  located 
in  the  State.  There  are  endless  ways  that 
a  license  appUcation  might  be  manipu- 
lated to  get  around  this  concept  of 
design-receiving  capacity.  Ultimately,  of 
course,  it  will  probably  be  up  to  the 
courts  to  decide  what  design-receiving 


capacity  is.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suppoi-t  the  Sullivan  sub- 
stitute and  to  go  on  record  in  support  of 
the  national  interest  in  deepwater  port 
legislation. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the 
answer  is  not  offshore  facilities,  but 
rather  deeper  channels  into  oui'  existing 
ports.  Dredging  has  not  only  become  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  but  is  an  environ- 
mental catastrophe  in  itself.  Dredging 
any  existing  waterway  in  the  United 
States  to  accommodate  200,000-to-400,- 
000- ton  tankers  would  involve  costs  and 
environmental  risks  that  would  greatly 
exceed  any  conceivable  benefit  that 
might  accrue  to  the  local  economy  of  the 
port  served  by  such  dredging. 

I  note  that  one  gulf  coast  port  has 
placed  large  ads  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers this  week  urging  the  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  onshore  superporr^. 
The  ad  does  not  state  how  much  dredg- 
ing this  would  entail.  I  believe  we  can 
safely  assume  that  it  would  be  on  a  mas- 
sive scale.  Nor  does  the  ad  state  where 
it  is  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  dredge 
spoil.  We  have,  of  course,  enacted  legis- 
lation— the  Marine  Protection.  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act.  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  discourage  and  hopefully 
eventually  elimmate  the  disposal  of  waste 
material  of  all  sorts  in  the  oceans,  which 
we  now  know  cannot  continue  to  absorb 
the  growing  variety  of  materials  which 
man  has  been  conveniently  dumping  just 
over  the  horizon. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  high  seas 
oU  discharging  facilities  are  the  only 
sensible  answer.  Today  the  House  will 
decide  which  of  two  approaches  it  should 
take  to  the  licensing  and  operation  of 
these  offshore  facilities.  The  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
reported  a  bill,  H.R.  11951,  that  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  every  department 
of  the  Government,  the  petroleima  indus- 
try, environmental  groups,  and  virtually 
every  organization  that  has  gone  on 
record  on  this  subject.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Committee's  bill  was  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings,  extensive  markup 
within  the  committee,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  report  that  carefully  ana- 
lyzes the  need  for  the  legislation  and  the 
details  of  the  bill.  That  report  has  been 
available  for  some  time  now. 

As  for  procedure,  let  me  say — to  per- 
mit a  bill  of  this  importance,  and  one 
which  is  the  subject  of  major  contro- 
versy, to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amendment 
that  a  Member  will  offer  that  has  not 
been  adopted  as  a  committee  amend- 
ment and  reported  in  orderly  fashion 
from  the  committee  is  a  departure  from 
the  regular  order  of  this  House. 

Notwithstanding  the  ovei-whelming 
support  for  the  bill  reported  by  the  Mer- 
cliant  Marine  Committee,  the  Members 
have  asked  what  real  difference  is  there 
between  these  bills?  Is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  favor  one  over  the  other? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  clearly 
"Yes,  there  are  differences — fundamen- 
tal differences.'  Chairman  Suujvan 
has  discussed  many  of  them. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Jones  amendment,  clearly  reflects  the 
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principle  that  I  discussed  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks.  The  most  Important 
principle  is  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  bill  makes  it  possible  for 
deepwater  ports  to  be  built.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  bill  establishes 
a  simple,  clearcut.  logical  system  for 
the  construction,  licensing,  and  opera- 
tion of  deepwater  ports  within  the  exist- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy.  It  strikes  a 
careful  balance  between  the  national  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  coastal  States. 
It  permits  those  coastal  States  which 
find  an  irreconcilable  conflict  betv;een 
their  land  and  water  use  programs  and 
a  deepwater  port  to,  in  effect,  veto  the 
deepwater  port  off  their  coast.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 
If  a  State  has  adopted  land  or  water  use 
programs,  and  let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
the  programs  do  not  yet — and  hopefully 
will  not  require  Federal  approval — and 
if.  upon  the  filing  of  an  application  to 
construct  a  deepwater  port,  the  State 
determines  that  the  deepwater  port 
proposal  conflicts  with  its  programs,  the 
State  must  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  that  effect.  If  the  deepwater 
port  proposal  cannot  be  amended  to  the 
State's  satisfaction  to  conform  to  its 
land  or  water  use  programs,  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  issue 
a  permit. 

The  Jones  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  the  rule 
has  made  in  order  to  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill,  assumes  a  narrow  view  of 
the  deepwater  port  problem.  It  seems 
to  recognize  the  national  interest  in  hav- 
ing deepwater  ports  constnicted.  but  it 
focuses  not  on  the  national  interest,  but 
rather  on  the  interest  of  a  handful  of 
States.  It  does  not  even  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  national  interest  with  the  State 
interest.  It  is  structured  so  as  to  virtually 
insure  that  no  offshore  facilities  could 
possibly  be  built  to  serve  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  one  which 
might  be  built  in  the  gulf,  through  which 
apparently  it  is  contemplated  most  of  our 
imports  will  be  funneled,  will  be  the  cap- 
tive of  one  State. 

In  order  for  a  deepwater  port  to  be 
built  imder  the  so-called  Jones  amend- 
ment, the  State  or  States — and  there 
may  be  two  or  three  involved  with  any 
application  for  a  deepwater  port — must 
afiarmatively  adopt  programs  which  con- 
template the  existence  of  a  deepwater 
port  off  their  shore.  This  will  so  com- 
plicate the  licensing  process  that  I  ser- 
iously doubt  that  any  facilities  will  be 
built  to  serve  the  areas  of  the  United 
States  that  most  desperately  need  them. 
This  is  the  critical  difference  between 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  and  that  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  In  all  political  realism 
in  today's  climate,  the  likelihood  of  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  land  and  water 
use  programs  in  the  coastal  States  that 
say.  in  effect,  "we  want  a  deepwater 
port"  is  very  slim.  'What  is  most  likely  to 
happen  is  that,  through  sheer  inaction  or 
political  timidity  by  the  States,  deep- 
water  port  facilities  will  not  be  built. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee bill,  the  States  are  protected,  but 
they  must  act — they  may  not  protect 
themselves  through  inaction.  They  must 


have  adopted  a  land  or  water  usr  pro- 
gram, and  they  must  determine  tfc  it  the 
deepwater  port  proposal  is  Incom)  atible 
with  that  program.  They  must  d  ,ake  a 
"good  faith"  effort  to  secure  change  in 
the  deepwater  port  proposal  to  ciake  it 
compatible  with  their  program.  If  this 
fails,  then  they  may  veto  the  proposal. 
They  cannot,  however,  simply  sit  on  their 
hands  as  they  are  permitted  to  do  under 
the  Public  Works  version.  This  is  why 
I  say  that  the  Merchant  Marine  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  national  interest  and  ade- 
quately protects  the  States.  It  strikes 
a  balance.  The  Public  Works  bill  has 
been  written  so  narrow  in  scope  as  to  fa- 
cilitate a  deepwater  port  in  the  only  State 
that  has  gone  on  record  as  whole- 
heartedly supporting  a  deepwater  port. 

The  Public  Works  bill  further  com- 
pounds the  problem  by  providing  that 
if  an  existing  port  has  a  study  underway 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  respect 
to  dredging  its  channel,  no  license  can 
be  issued  for  an  offshore  terminal  near 
that  port  regardless  of  any  clearly  dem- 
onstrated need  for  the  offshore  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
reiterate  that  the  real  crux  of  this  issue 
is  the  proper  balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  and  between  the 
national  interest  and  local  interest.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  bill,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  substitute  which  our  chsur- 
man  will  offer,  accomplishes  this  balance. 
The  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rules  does  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama     (Mr. 

JONES » . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe)  . 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  feel 
a  little  bit  edgy  today;  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
not  have  to  decide  enormous  matters 
of  state  based  on  the  vicissitudes  of  juris- 
dictional responsibility  from  respective 
committees. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  a  few  points  that  I 
think  are  highly  germane,  and  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  coirmients  of  the 
previous  speaker,  and  categorically,  at 
the  very  outset.  I  want  to  state  that  I 
firmly  support  the  Jones  amendment  to 
H.R.  10701. 

You  know,  it  seems  amazing  to  me  that 
people  talk  around  here  about  the  en- 
vu-onment  so  much.  We  pcissed  the  EPA 
Act.  which  was  supposed  to  protect  the 
environment  of  our  States  and  the  Na- 
tion. It  seems  amazing  to  me  that  here 
we  are  talking  about  deep  seaports,  and 
we  are  talking  about  ships  that  carry 
210  million  gallons  of  crude  oil;  210  mil- 
lion gallons  of  crude  oil — just  think  about 
that  should  there  be  an  accident  along 
one  of  the  coasts. 

I  suppose  I  could  be  considered  to  be 
somewhat  provincial  because  I  represent 
the  great  sovereign  State  of  New  Jersey, 
which  Lo  a  coastal  State,  and  I  could 
be  accused  of  being  guilty  of  saying  per- 
haps that  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
deep  seaport  and.  therefore,  I  am  against 
the  energy  needs  of  our  country.  That  is 
not  so.  That  is  not  so. 


But  I  do  think  it  is  very  clear  in  the 
Jones  amendment  that  the  States  re- 
serve imto  themselves  the  right  in  effect 
to  veto  any  action  off  their  particular 
coasts  unless  it  meets  their  environ- 
mental requirements  and  the  needs  of 
their  particular  land  along  their  coasts, 
their  environmental  needs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
merchant  marine  bill,  there  is  also  such 
a  provision  to  provide  that  whatever  is 
done  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
vironmental standards  of  the  State  with- 
in its  own  waters.  The  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  that  provision? 

Mr.  ROE.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

To  further  embellish  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eck- 
HARDT)  we  have  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission which  is  going  to  supervise  and 
adjudicate  the  proposition  of  environ- 
mental protection. 

Mr.  ROE.  That  is  part  of  the  consor- 
tium. 

May  I  point  out  to  all  of  the  Members 
here  that  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  is  under  the  public  works  bill  the 
States  have  a  positive  action.  The  States 
must  act  positively  if  a  particular  fa- 
cility is  to  be  built  off  their  shore.  I  think 
that  is  where  the  delicate  balance  lies. 

There  is  a  second  point  in  this  partic- 
ular bill  where  people  say  that  under  the 
public  works  bill  we  should  not  allow 
the  State  to  preempt  the  use.  if  you  like, 
or  to  permit  a  situation  where  a  State 
could  actually  institute  a  port  itself,  that 
would  be  taking  away  from  free  enter- 
prise. This  is  total  nonsense. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  we  have 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority, 
which  is  a  bi-State  agency  to  develop 
port  facilities  in  the  State.  We  have,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  port  authority 
in  the  entire  world,  the  New  York-New 
Jersey  Port  Authority,  which  is  con- 
stituted by  a  bi-State  compact  to  be  able 
to  develop  port  facilities.  So  I  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  rendering  imto  Caesar 
that  which  is  Caesar's  and  rendering 
unto  God  that  which  is  God's,  and  allow- 
ing the  States  to  have  the  right,  if  it  is 
in  the  State's  best  interest  and  the  peo- 
ple's best  interest.  What  is  so  wrong 
around  here  with  the  premise  that  States 
ought  to  have  the  right  over  their  own 
destiny?  Why  must  it  always  be  that 
everything  that  evolves  has  got  to  be 
through  "big  brother;"  tliat  "big  broth- 
er" has  more  brains  than  anyone  else? 

What  about  the  dictum  of  the  consent 
of  the  governed?  New  Jersey  has  7'i  mil- 
lion people.  It  is  the  most  urban  State  in 
the  Nation.  It  ought  to  have  a  right  over 
its  owTi  destiny.  I  do  not  care  who  builds 
a  port  facility  in  so-called  territorial 
waters:  they  cannot  get  the  commodity 
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into  the  respective  States  on  the 
land  unless  they  go  through  my 
contiguous  coastal-oriented  Statds 

Let  me  caution  my  good  frien4s 
the  Midwest  and  in  the  central 
our  Nation.  Time  and   time 
Members  from  coastal  States 
to€-to-tce  with  eveiT  one  of  then- 
States  rights  have  been  concemep 
and   time   again   on   env 
whatever   matters   that    affected 
States,  because  the  sovereignty 
States  is  a  \-ital  issue,  as  I  see  it 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chair 
saying.  Why  am  I  concerned?  An^ 
cerned  alone  because  I  am  a 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Ch4ir 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE  f  continuing  I.  And 
fealty  just  to  the  Committee  on 
Works?  In  no  way  is  that  coiTect . 
my  fealty  to  my  people,  with  the 
of  the  governed,  to  my  State,  anc 
Nation. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  energy 
but  let  me  leave  the  Members  w 
thought.  We  are  now  debating 
off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  to 
floating  nuclear  generator.  Then 
search  going  on  and  drilling 
along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  to 
oil  oflT  of  our  coast.  Now  we  are 
about  these  deep  seaports;  but  it 
that  the  people  of  the  counti-y 
sented  by  their  States  have 
say   about   their  destiny 
that  the  single  largest  industry 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  a  shore  tou^ 
sort  industry  of  $l'i  billion  a 

If  we  are  confronted  with  one 
without  the  State  having  the  vetjo 
over  the  building  of  that  port,  thii; 
be  disastrous  to  the  tune  of  tens 
lions  of  dollars  to  New  Jersey. 

I  wish  to  compliment  both 
for  the  efforts  they  are  putting 
create  solid  legislation  that  wil 
But  let  us  not  throw  away 
with  the  bath  water  and  let  us 
up  the  rights  of  the  States  over 
destiny  and  the  rights  of  the  gov 
be  fully  consulted. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr. 
man,  I  yield  myself  such  time  a 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  somewhat  r 
we  are  in  this  position  of  a 
opinion   that   exists  between  thi( 
mittees.   I  find  myself  in   the 
where  I  am  particularly  concern^ 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  be  at 
one  of  the  fairest  chainnen,  one 
fairest   ladies   in   the   Ccmgress, 
mean  that  in  the  truest  sense 
word  and  I  mean  that  in  every 

I  do  believe  that  we  on  the 
can  stand  before  the  Members 
say  that  both  versiwis  are  greatly 
pi-oved  as  a  result  of  the  effoiis 
were  made  to  bring  about  a 
rangement  between  the  three 
tees.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my 
standing:  that  a  goodly  portion 
provisions  of  the  Jones  amendmeijt 
ally  came  about  as  a  result  of  s 
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the  discussions  that  took  place  between 
the  two  people  on  the  cranmittees  and 
the  staff  members  themselves.  I  know 
some  of  the  provisions  that  are  in  the 
Jones  amendment  resulted  from  discus- 
sion with  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

As  has  been  stated  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  coastal 
States.  Li  California,  as  Members  can 
readily  understand  and  appreciate,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern.  We  remember 
that  it  is  not  too  long  ago  that  we  had 
the  Santa  Barbara  spill.  This  was  not 
a  result  of  spills  with  vessels  but  it  left 
a  great  impression  on  the  people  as  a 
lesult  of  a  leaking  ofTshore  well.  Thus, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  S'.ate  in  par- 
ticular and  throughout  the  entire  coast 
of  California  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
concern  over  the  entire  question  of  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  the  question  of 
transportation  of  our  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Jones  >.  Mr.  Jowrs  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  effort  and  diligence  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
this  most  important  legislation. 

The  question  of  deepwater  ports  is  one 
of  broad  national  importance  but  the 
key  element  of  the  deep  poi-ts  Issue  is 
transportation.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment because  it  recognizes  that  we  as  a 
Nation  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  most 
economical  means  of  transportation  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  that 
are  available. 

It  has  been  stated  there  is  a  question 
of  jui-isdiction  by  om-  committee,  and 
that  has  been  challenged.  We  believe 
this  is  a  part  of  our  traditional  naviga- 
tion responsibilities  under  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mis.  SuLtiVAN 
clarify  that  a  note  on  the  amendment 
she  will  offer  will  not  change  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
over  deepwater  ports. 

I  wish  it  were  not  so  that  oui-  country 
has  become  dependent  on  the  supply 
of  crude  from  Asia  and  Africa  and  par- 
ticularly the  Persian  Gulf.  I  wish  I  could 
say  we  as  a  nation  will  be  self-sufBcient 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  short  years.  Unfor- 
tunately we  will  become  even  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies  of  crude  and 
unfortunately  we  will  not  be  self-suflS- 
cient  in  energy  in  any  time  less  than,  in 
my  judgment,  10  to  15  years  at  the 
earliest. 

I  strongly  advocate  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion do  everything  reasonable  to  develop 
technologies  and  capacities  for  being 
self-sufficient. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  recog- 
nize, unfortunately,  that  there  may  be 
consti-aints  on  such  self-sufficiency  in 
the  fonn  of  availability  of  water  and 
other  environmental  considerations. 

I  fuither  urge  and  intend  to  take  ac- 
tion within  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Interior,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  press  for  studies  to  deter- 
mine just  how  water-limited  the  coal  and 
oil  shale  methods  of  self-sufficiency  may 
really  be.  I  hope  that  the  studies  will 
show  that  water  will  not  be  a  limiting 


factor.  At  this  time,  however,  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  for  those  Members  that  are 
on  the  floor,  I  would  suggest  that  they 
read  a  most  important  recent  article 
in  the  Time  magazine  of  June  10,  where 
they  make  reference  to  the  title:  "Now 
a  Water  Shortage."  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  shortages  in  dealing  with  the  coal 
and  the  oil  sliale  capabiUties  in  the 
v.e.stcrn  part  of  the  United  States,  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  them  into  commercial 
use. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether 
we  are  self-sufficient  or  not,  we  must 
make  available  tliose  options  for  pi-ovid- 
ing  a  reliable  and  clean  energy  supply  at 
the  lowest  and  most  economical  and 
environmental  cost.  This  means  that 
even  if  we  are  energy-self-sufficient,  it 
may  be  less  castly  to  import  foreign  oil. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  support 
the  concept  of  deepwater  ports.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
"Mr.  JoNXs).  I  urge  that  we  do  this  be- 
cause it  is  necessaiT  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  imported 
crude  oil.  Deep-draft  tankers  and  deep- 
water  ports  will  help  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha>  has  ably  de- 
scribed the  fact  that  deepwater  ports 
are  in  the  national  intei-ests  and  why 
they  are  as  important  to  midcontinent 
States  as  they  may  be  to  coastal  States. 
I  associate  myself  with  those  remarks 
and  urge  my  colleagues  from  coastal  and 
noncoastal  States  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  fix>m  Ohio  <Mr. 
Harsha)  has  explained  the  reasoning,  I 
think,  very  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  legislative  framework  for  deep- 
water  ports  which  are  hi  the  national 
interest,  we  cannot  forget  that  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  of  interest  of  the 
coastal  States  which  are  concerned 
about  potential  environmental  insults 
that  might  result  from  deepwater  ports. 
I  state  not  only  the  potential  for  oil- 
spills,  but  also  the  industrial  develop- 
ment that  would  be  fostered  by  deep- 
water  ports.  The  coastal  States  are  quite 
proper  in  recognizing  that  this  growth 
may  not  be  in  their  interest.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  balance  between  the  na- 
tional and  the  local  Interests  concerned. 

We  will  probably  hear  today  that  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  10701  is  too  strongly 
oriented  toward  the  States.  Others  will 
argue,  perhaps,  that  the  protective  pro- 
visions for  the  coastsU  States  are  not 
stringent  enough. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  provides  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  the  two.  The  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  has  indicated 
their  support  for  our  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment. Of  course,  I  make  reference  to 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  facUiUes  in  the  Gulf  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  state 
parenthetically  that  while  there  is 
greater  concern  for  the  protection  of 
the  overeill  environment  In  the  two 
East  and  West  coastal  States,  it  Is  just 
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a  question  of  where  the  facilities  are 
poing  to  be  located  in  the  Gulf  States. 
•This  in  the  long  run  will  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  we  must  heed  that 
v.hich  comes  forth  from  the  elected 
Representatives  from  those  States. 

The  Governors  of  Texas  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  have  individ- 
ually given  us  their  written  support  of 
our  bill.  They  recognize  that  their  States 
are  adequately  protected.  A  consortium 
of  oil  companies  with  advanced  plans  for 
building  a  deepwater  port  off  the  coast 
of  Louisiana,  has  also  indicated  their 
support  for  our  bill  and  amendment.  I 
believe  this  is  an  excellent  indication 
that  we  have  struck  the  balance  we 
sought  in  deepwater  ports  legislation. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chan-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  that  statement  is  not  say- 
ing that  these  Governors,  or  some  of 
them,  have  not  supported  both  amend- 
ments, is  he?  I  mean,  these  are  not  ex- 
clusive support  of  one  amendment  as 
against  the  other? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  a  gentleman 
from  a  Southern  State  to  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
happen  to  be  from  a  Southern  State,  and 
I  know  my  Governor  favors  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  merchant  marine 
bill.  He  may  also  favor  like  provisions 
contained  in  the  public  works  bill. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tliink 
there  is  no  question  about  the  support  of 
H.R.  10701  by  the  Governors  of  the  deep- 
water  port  authority  States  such  as 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  as 
well  as  support  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  in  support  of  H.R. 
10701  by  the  Southern  Governors'  Con- 
ference, but  I  do  know  the  State  of  Texas 
Port  Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  Jim 
Cross,  is  on  record  as  in  support  of  H.R. 
10701. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
the  Governor  of  Texas  is  not  in  support 
of  the  merchant  marine  bill  as  well  as 
the  other  one. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
he  would  be  in  support  of  H.R.  10701  and 
at  the  same  time  in  support  of  the  other 
bill,  considering  the  differences  in  the 
biUs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  support 
either  bill  as  my  ultimate  choice  if  I  were 
put  to  it.  I  think  that  is  the  Gover- 
nor's position. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think 
there  is  no  real  conflict  in  the  telegram 
the  State  of  Texas  has  submitted  to  the 
Members  supporting  their  position  on 
H.R.  10701. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  must  point  out  another  consortium  of 
companies  with  advanced  plans  for  con- 
struction of  deepwater  ports  off  the 
coast  of  Texas  has  opposed  parts  of  our 
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bill  because  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
issue  within  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
Texas  Offshore  Terminal  Commission,  a 
Commission  set  up  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  has  recently  indi- 
cated that  deepwater  ports  off  the  Texas 
coast  should  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  State  of  Texas.  We  understand 
this  Commission  to  be  advisory  only,  and 
that  unless  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  are  enacted  into  law,  they 
have  only  an  advisory  effect. 

We  have  provided  that  the  State  of 
Texas  may  exercise  the  preference  to 
own  and  operate  a  deepwater  port.  How- 
ever, we  consider  this  to  be  a  local  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  Governor  and 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas  or  any 
similarly  situated  State. 

If  a  State  chooses  to  exercise  its  State 
preference,  then  it  must  recognize  that 
with  regard  to  meeting  requirements  it 
is  on  the  same  footing  as  any  other  ap- 
plicant. That  State,  like  any  other  ap- 
plicant, must  show  in  its  application  that 
it  has  a  bona  fide  intent  to  construct 
and  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility 
and  that  it  will  have  the  capacity  to  do 
so  if  granted  a  license.  We  have  outlined 
this  in  our  report  to  demonstrate  clearly 
that  the  State  may  not  use  its  prefer- 
ence to  operate  as  a  veto.  In  fact  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  for  a  State  to  exer- 
cise its  preference,  that  State  must  not 
exercise  the  provision  for  vetoes  given  in 
section  2'0  of  the  amendment.  The 
preference  provision  may  not  be  utilized 
unless  a  State  has  an  environmental  pro- 
gram which  includes  construction  of  a 
deepwater  port  facility  off  its  coast. 

The  question  of  providing  a  veto  to 
the  coastal  States  was  one  our  commit- 
tee wrestled  with  long  and  hard  before 
we  decided  to  adopt  a  veto  provision.  It 
is  expected  that  before  any  State  decides 
to  veto  a  deepwater  port  off  its  shores, 
that  it  will  thoroughly  evaluate  the 
energy  requirements  within  that  State 
and  the  region.  For  example,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Harsha)  in  his 
opening  remarks,  described  the  poten- 
tials for  petroleum  shortages  and  de- 
pendence upon  imported  crude  in  the 
Northeast.  I  repeat,  the  States  in  the 
Northeast  should  evaluate  thoroughly 
their  energy  requirements  before  they, 
without  thorough  scrutiny,  exercise  their 
veto  provision.  It  would  seem  that  coastal 
States  in  the  Northeast  such  as  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  currently  Import  large  volumes  of 
crude  oil  to  supply  existing  centers,  would 
take  a  very  close  look  at  the  environ- 
mental advantages  of  eliminating  a 
large  part  of  the  vessel  traffic  and  oil 
transfers  within  the  New  York  bight  and 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay. 

Our  committee  received  testimony 
during  our  hearings  that  the  threat  of 
severe  environmental  damage  from  ves- 
sel traffic  and  oil  transfers  within  these 
fragile  estuaries,  rivers,  and  bays  might 
be  reduced  substantially  by  the  use  of 
deepwater  ports  and  pipelines  to  trans- 
fer petroleum  to  refineries  rather  than 
the  existing  use  of  a  large  number  of 
small  tankers  and  extensive  lightering 
opei-ations.  There  \\ould  be  less  ma- 
neuvering of  ships,  reduced  potential  for 
accidents,  more  time  to  respond  to  an 


accident  before  the  coastal  area  would 
be  affected,  and  less  chance  of  having 
an  impact  in  river,  bay.  marsh,  and  es- 
tuary areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  committee  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
development  of  consti-uction  of  deepwa- 
ter ports  without  the  type  of  analysis  of 
the  impacts  that  is  required  to  meet  our 
evivironmental  goals.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  there  is  a  growing  vol- 
ume of  petroleum  imports  which  might 
best  be  imported  through  deepwater 
ports.  We  have,  therefore,  set  time  lim- 
itations in  section  3<d)  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Jones  amendment.  We  exiJect 
that  the  Commission  will  meet  these  leg- 
islative deadlines  and  that  applications 
will  be  handled  in  an  expeditious  and 
timely  fashion. 

The  Commission  will  have  to  initiate 
promptly  the  preparation  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  other  re- 
views. The  Commission  is  charged  with 
an  important  responsibility,  and  delays 
simply  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  cost  of 
preparation  of  applications  w  ill  be  quite 
high,  and  applicants  deserve  expeditious 
handling  and  timely  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
questions  of  applications,  the  committee 
was  faced  with  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. We  recognized  that  the  appli- 
cation must  contain  a  large  volume  of 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  we  rec- 
ognized that  the  provisions  for  State 
preference  in  section  2(b)  of  the  amend- 
ment could  create  some  hardships  on 
non-State  applicants.  We  therefore  pro- 
vided in  section  2(b)  that  the  Commis- 
sion must  notify  eligible  States  in  writ- 
ing of  any  application  within  30  days  of 
the  time  the  application  is  received  by 
the  Commission.  We  provided  that  the 
notification  from  the  Commission  must 
establish  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
for  the  State  to  apply  for  a  license  to 
construct  a  facility  and  thereby  exercise 
its  prefei-ence. 

The  Commission,  in  its  promulgation 
of  rules  and  guidelines  for  applications, 
should  recognize  clearly  the  potential  for 
hardship.  It  would  be  within  the  powers 
of  the  Commission  to  require  prompt 
notification  from  a  State  within  30  days 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  State  intends 
to  file  an  application.  This  is  an  issue 
of  which  each  of  the  affected  States 
sliould  be  acutely  aware.  The  States  are 
cautioned  to  proceed  immediately  to 
make  their  determination  whether  or  not 
they  would  submit  their  own  applica- 
tions if  another  one  were  received.  It 
will  be  unconscionable  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  provide  for  an  180 -day  decision 
period,  for  the  State  to  utilize  the  full 
180  days,  and  for  the  State  to  then  de- 
cide it  will  not  submit  an  application. 
This  simply  wastes  6  months  of  time,  6 
months  during  which  consumers  would 
not  be  able  to  benefit  from  the  reduced 
transportation  costs  available  from  deep- 
water  ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  2(h)  requires 
the  Commission,  if  requested  by  an  ex- 
isting port  with  plans  and  studies  for 
deepdraft,  onshore  facilities,  not  to  issue 
a  license  imtil  aft€r  the  Commission  has 
examined  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
\iron7nental  effects  of  the  construction 
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and  operation  of  both  the 
deepwater  port  facility  and  the 
social,  and  environmental 
construction,  expansion 
operation  of  the  onshore  port 
aminatlon,  the  Commission 
mine  which  of  the  two  is 
national  interest.  This  places 
burdens  on  the  Commission, 
schedules  given  in  section  3<d 
met.  The  section  2(h>  study 
be  a  basis  for  delays  of  any  type 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just 
this  is  something  that  is  of  gre; 
to  the  ports  serving  Los  Antie 
state  this  for  those  Members 
southern  California  delegation. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr 
M^ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  will 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  frorr 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr 
one  fallacy  of  this  Jones 
that  there  is  no  time  limit  as 
they  are  supposed  to  report  oi 
could  drag  on  for  years  under 
tion  (h). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  No 
not  drag  on.  It  is  my 
there  is  a  120-day  period  for 
respond. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  It  is 
biU. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairmai 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  y 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairmar 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
mittee  print  of  June  1974. 

It  clearly  states : 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  indepth 
qvUred  by  this  section  shall  be 
tlated  and  completed  within  the 
vided  tor  in  section  3(d),  namely 
days  after  receipt  of  agency 
after  completion  of  any  hearing.^ 
is  later. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  clear  a^  to  what 
was  intended. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Clliair 
I  cannot  yield  any  further.  I  an  i 
out  of  time.  The  Members  can 
time  to  develop  this  issue  from 
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It  Is  expected  that  there  w 
indepth  review  of  the  onshore 
eluding    environmental 
but  the  provisions  of  section  3  (e 
ing  for  the  preparation  of  a 
tailed  environmental  impact 
apply  to  the  2(h)   study.  For 
poses  of  section  2(h),  no 
vironmental  impact  statement 
required.  If,  however,  permits 
sequently  issued  for  the 
the  normal  provisions  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  w 

The  committee  in  its 
cided  to  utilize  a  commission 
the  national  deepwater  ports 
It  would  have  been  easy  to 
the  Department  of 
the  managing  agency.  To  do 
have  been  a  failure  to  recognize 
essary  input  from  the  Depa 
Commerce  and  the  Interior  as 
Environmental  Protection  A 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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This  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  other  body  have  di- 
rected the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
thorough  studies  of  deepwater  ports  off 
the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts.  The 
first  of  these  repoi-ts  has  demonstrated 
the  competence  of  the  corps.  The  work 
product  would  be  efficient  and  thorough 
and  environmental  controls  would  be 
properly  implemented.  It  would  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  regular  pennitting  ac- 
tivities within  the  navigable  waters,  in- 
cluded in  the  tenitorial  seas.  However, 
the  need  for  thorough  input  from  t}ie 
various  departments  and  agencies  justi- 
fied utilization  of  a  commission. 

The  fact  that  the  heads  of  the  five  de- 
partments or  agencies  are  members  of 
the  Commission  should  in  no  way  impact 
upon  their  departments  or  agencies'  de- 
terminations under  the  certification  pro- 
visions given  in  section  3(d'.  Each  de- 
partment or  agency  would  be  cxpectL^d  to 
exercise  their  jurisdiction  pui.suant  to 
the  requirements  of  tiie  laws  which  they 
administer  in  accordance  with  the  certi- 
fication provisions  of  section  3  ( d  > . 

It  is  expected  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation as  Chairman,  will  develop  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
members  in  their  deliberations  and  pos- 
sible votes  on  issues  before  the  Commis- 
sion would  operate  under  their  own  rules 
and  possible  memorandums  of  under- 
standing between  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  Committee  Print 
93-41  which  has  been  distributed  to  each 
Member.  This  print  or  report  contains  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  to  HR.  10701, 
general  statements,  highlights  of  the 
amendment  and  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis.  This  report  reflects  the  intent 
of  the  amendment  and  should  be  utilized 
by  the  Commission,  agency  and  courts 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  formal 
report  accompanying  a  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  on  this  bill  along  with  our 
most  able  and  distinguished  chaii-man, 
John  Blatnik;  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  my  good  friend  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bob  Jones)  ;  and  the  most  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  our  committee.  Bill 
Harsha.  Many  months  on  the  calendar 
as  well  as  many  man-years  of  effort  have 
gone  into  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 
It  meets  our  national  needs  while  re- 
flecting important  local  considerations.  I 
urge  that  our  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Downing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  passage  of  high  seas  oil  port 
legislation. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  legislative  back- 
ground or  the  parhamentary  situation 
that  we  face  today  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rule  was  reported.  I 
will,  however,  discuss  the  total  legisla- 
tive proposal  in  light  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  In  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Our  committee  began  hearings  on  this 


legislation  approximately  a  year  ago.  We 
issued  invitations  to  every  segment  of  the 
public  which  we  felt  had  an  interest  in. 
and  information  on  the  subject,  and  we 
heard  from  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  State  governments,  en- 
vironmental organizations,  interested  in- 
dividuals and  industry  groups  and  asso- 
ciations. After  8  days  of  extensive  hear- 
ings. It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a 
widespread  and  generally  unanimous 
support  for  the  concept  of  constructing 
and  operating  offshore  oil  ports  to  handle 
the  importation  of  foreign  oil,  and  par- 
ticularly, the  increase  which  is  antici- 
pated for  the  next  few  years.  Even  dur- 
ing our  experience  with  the  oil  embargo 
by  the  exporting  countries. 

The  committee  felt  that  that  was  prob- 
ably a  temporary  condition  and  that 
when  foreign  oil  was  again  readily  avail- 
able, the  Nation  should  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  it  by  offshore  oil  port 
construction. 

Our  recent  experience  has  made  it 
clear  that  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  our  energy  needs  is  a  serious  one  for 
the  United  States,  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  administration's  initiative  to 
make  the  Nation  self-sufficient  in  its  en- 
ergy supplies.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
question  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
initiative  will  take  some  years,  and  even 
after  that  point  is  reached,  we  should  be 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  supplies 
available  to  us  from  overseas  when  such 
action  is  in  oui-  best  interest.  We  would, 
therefore,  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  main- 
tain a  balanced  policy  whereby  we  util- 
ized, as  needed,  all  sources  of  energy 
supply  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintained 
adequate  domestic  reserves  upon  which 
we  could  call  in  time  of  emergency. 

For  these  general  reasons,  I  consider  it 
imperative  to  authorize  the  building  of 
high  seas  oil  ports,  through  which  we 
may  take  advantage  of  major  savings  in 
transportation  costs  that  will  result  from 
the  greater  use  of  very  large  crude  car- 
riers, transporting  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  major  nation  which  cannot  ac- 
commodate these  vessels  in  its  existing 
ports,  and  despite  some  suggestions  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  feasible,  either  from  an 
environmental  or  an  economic  viewpoint, 
to  dredge  existing  ports  to  the  depths 
necessary  to  handle  a  500,000  deadweight 
ton  tanker.  Every  study  that  has  been 
undertaken  on  tlie  subject,  whether  by 
governmental  or  private  groups,  makes 
that  point  ab.solutely  clear.  There  is. 
however,  another  aspect  of  the  situation 
which  has  a  special  interest  for  me.  I 
have  devoted  a  substantial  part  of  my 
time  and  energy  in  supporting  a  strong 
merchant  marine  for  the  United  States. 
While  I  will  not  repeat  the  reasons  that 
justify  my  position.  I  will  say  only  that 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  lifelines 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  and  for  some  time  past, 
only  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  imports  by  vol- 
ume are  being,  and  have  been,  trans- 
ported in  American-flag  vessels.  With  the 
exception  of  the  SS  Manhattan,  deliv- 
ered in  late  1962,  American  shipyards 
have  been  building  smaller  tankers  and 
it  was  only  recently  that  several  orders 
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were   received   for   tankers   for   up   to 
265,000  deadweight  tons. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  de- 
ficiency is  that  U.S.  ports  cannot  handle 
and  cannot  feasibly  be  deepened  to 
handle  the  very  large  crude  carriers,  and, 
therefore,  most  of  them,  being  built  for 
trade  between  foreign  nations,  have  been 
ordered  from  foreign  shipyards.  If,  how- 
ever, the  construction  of  high  seas  oil 
ports  comes  about,  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate increased  demand  for  the  ves- 
sels which  will  be  needed  to  sei-ve  those 
ports.  The  American  shipbuilding  indus- 
try and  the  affected  trade  unions  will, 
therefore,  be  able  to  prepare  for  and 
increase  the  national  capability  for 
larger  tanker  construction. 

In  addition  to  construction,  the  avail- 
ability of  ship  repair  and  overhaul  facili- 
ties will  be  in  increased  demand.  Again. 
American  shipyards  will  be  involved  to 
meet  that  need,  since  even  the  large 
tankers,  once  imloaded  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  the  repair  facilities  in  many 
existing  port  areas.  I  am  convinced, 
therefore,  that  not  only  will  the  U.S. 
consumer  reap  the  benefit  flowing  from 
cheaper  transportation  costs,  but  our 
shipbuilding  indastry  and  our  merchant 
marine  will  be  in  a  position  to  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  improvement  of 
economic  conditions  in  the  Nation  gen- 
erally and  in  our  labor  forces  particu- 
larly. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
expansion  that  vnW  result  will  mean  the 
modernization  and  efficiency  of  our  tank- 
er fleet,  and  the  reduction  of  traffic  con- 
gestion in  harbor  areas.  The  offshore 
ports  will  make  our  overall  transporta- 
tion system  safer  and  more  efficient.  The 
addition  of  more  U.S.-flag  tankers  will 
not  only  provide  for  additional  employ- 
ment In  the  shipbuilding  area,  but  will 
provide  for  more  jnaritime  employment 
on  the  vessels  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  today  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  in  general  represents 
the  legislation  reported  by  our  commit- 
tee. She  has  decided  to  take  this  action 
to  overcome  the  unfair  aspect  of  the 
riile  which  was  granted  on  H.R.  10701. 
The  language  of  her  amendment  is  rea- 
soned, balanced,  and  effective.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  environmental  groups,  of  la- 
bor representatives,  of  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  the  maritime  industi-y,  the  off- 
shore construction  industry,  and  of  many 
of  the  potential  licensees.  The  very  fact 
that  this  broad  spectrum  can  support  her 
language  is  evidence  enough  of  its  bal- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  several  of  those 
listed  groups  have  registered  specific  ob- 
jections to  the  language  of  the  Jones 
amendment.  None  of  which  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Sullivan  amendment.  It  Is 
therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion that  I  can  join  my  chairman  in  her 
proposal,  and  urge  all  other  Membere  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 
ard). 


Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  outline  some  impor- 
tant differences  between  the  merchant 
marine  and  flsheries  bill  and  the  public 
works  bill  and  explain  why  I  feel  the 
merchant  marine  bill  is  far  superior. 

First,  the  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries bill  clearly  defines  adminstrative 
authority — the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  construction  and  the  Coast  Guard  for 
oijeratlon.  The  public  works  bill  would 
put  control  in  a  commission  consisting  of 
several  cabinet-level  members.  This  is 
administratively  unfeasible.  It  requires 
an  interagency  cooperation  and  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  that  has  never  ex- 
isted before.  Further,  since  the  public 
works  bill  requires  certification  by  each 
affected  Federal  agency,  each  agency 
has  a  veto  over  construction  of  the  fa- 
cility. The  agencies  have  not  worked 
well  together  in  the  past,  do  not  have 
the  procedures  to  do  so,  and  finally  do 
not  have  the  incentive  to  do  so  since  each 
has  a  veto.  This  creates  an  administra- 
tive morass.  The  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries  bill  will  require  consultation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  to  get  their 
expertise,  but  it  certainly  defines  where 
final  authority  will  lie. 

Second,  both  bills  provide  veto  author- 
ity by  the  affected  coastal  States.  But 
the  public  works  bill  allows  veto  by  in- 
action. It  provides  that  unless  the  af- 
fected States  have  envu-omental  pro- 
grams that  specifically  authorize  off- 
shore ports,  they  will  be  prohibited.  The 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  bill  re- 
quires a  State  to  object  if  it  wishes  to 
prohibit  the  offshore  port.  With  a  matter 
of  this  great  importance,  it  seems  fair  to 
require  a  State  to  act  to  state  its  objec- 
tion. Inaction  has  marred  the  Nation's 
energy  plans  for  too  long. 

Third,  the  public  works  bill  provides 
preference  to  States  for  construction  of 
offshore  ports  while  merchant  marine 
and  flsheries  bill  does  not.  Oil  compa- 
nies are  ready  to  build  these  ports  now 
and  to  grant  preferences  would  delay  the 
construction  of  these  ports  and  discour- 
age future  private  development. 

These  differences  demonstrate  tlie 
clear  superiority  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  fisheries  bill.  They  explain  why 
it  has  the  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, of  environmental  groups,  and  of  the 
private  companies  who  will  be  utilized 
and  building  the  facilities.  I  urge  your 
.support  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries  version.  It  provides  a  speedy 
and  effective  method  for  constructing 
and  operating  these  vital  ports. 

Inaction  has  messed  the  nation's  en- 
ergy plans  up  far  too  long.  I  think  tliis 
is  the  ciTicial  difference  between  the  two 
bills,  and  it  is  why  I  am  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  bill  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
sythe). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  before  us  legislation  to  regulate 
the  constmction  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  ports  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  In  considering  this  legislation  I 


believe  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  a  basic  decision  to 
make;  does  this  Nation  need  deepwater 
ports?  If  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
in  the  affirmative,  the  next  question  is 
which  of  the  two  measures  before  us  is 
better  legislation — the  bill  presented  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  or  the  leg- 
islation developed  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  re- 
garding the  need  for  deepwater  port  leg- 
islation is  not  an  easy  one  because  this 
Nation  has  clearly  embarked  on  the 
course  of  energy  sslf -sufficiency  that  will 
decrease  the  need  for  imported  oil. 

However,  as  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration pointed  out  in  a  speech 
last  week,  energy  self-sufficiency  does 
not  mean  zero  oil  imports.  It  means  an 
oil  import  rate  of  10  percent  to  15  percent 
instead  of  a  projected  import  rate  of  40 
percent  to  50  percent  of  our  requirements. 
But  energy  self-sufficiency,  even  defined 
in  this  manner,  will  not  happen  over- 
night. In  the  short  run  this  Nation  is  go- 
ing to  need  to  import  oil  and  will  even 
retain  some  of  this  need  in  the  long  run. 

If  that  is  the  case,  the  next  issue  to  re- 
solve is  whether  or  not  a  deepwater  port 
is  the  best  means  to  bring  the  needed  oil 
ashore.  What  both  committee  bills  en- 
vision is  a  single  point  buoy  system 
anchored  to  the  ocean  floor  to  which  the 
tanker  will  be  tied.  Attached  to  the  buoy 
win  be  undersea  pipes  to  pump  the  oil 
from  the  tanker  to  the  shore.  Neither  bill 
envisions  a  pier  20  miles  long  extending 
into  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  single 
point  buoy  system  is  far  preferable  to  the 
present  system,  which  is,  in  effect,  a 
deepwater  port  system,  \^ithout  the  ac- 
tual port. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  average  size  of 
an  oil  tanker  was  40,000  deadweight 
tons— D"WT.  Today,  it  is  200,000  DWT 
and  in  a  few  years  500,000  DWT  will  no 
longer  be  a  rarity.  To  dock,  these  ver>' 
large  crude  earners — VLCC's — require 
harbor  depths  of  100  feet  or  more.  Un- 
fortunately the  deepest  port  in  the 
United  States  has  a  depth  of  only  52  feet 
and  the  deepest  east  coast  port  depth  is 
45  feet. 

These  200,000  DWT  tankers  cannot 
enter  U.S.  ports  and  to  unload  their  oil 
they  anchor  in  the  open  sea  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  harbor  and  miload  their 
oil  into  several  smaller  tankei-s  which 
can-y  it  ashore. 

While  we  already  have  the  effect  of 
deepwater  ports  without  the  port  itself, 
my  chief  concern  is  the  comparative  en- 
vironmental safety  of  the  present  system 
versus  the  proposed  actual  port. 

In  this  light  it  is  most  significant  to 
note  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Policy  has  concluded  that  if  the  same 
amount  of  oil  ever  embarked  via  the 
present  system  with  its  multiple  han- 
dlings of  pipeline  connections,  et  cetera, 
or  via  a  single  point  buoy  system,  the 
chance  of  an  oil  spUl  is  90  percent 
greater  under  tlie  present  system.  A 
deepwater  port  is  environmentally  safer, 
from  this  standpoint,  than  the  present 
system.  And  this  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations  which 
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have  already  graduated 
ports. 

Not  only  are  these  ports  safe 
more  economical  since  VLCCs 
tual  deepwater  ports,  achieve 
ol  scale  that  save  the  consume  • 
mately  $4.50  per  ton  in  tra 
covts — an  almost  50  percent  5 
Some  people  have  raised  th 
of    dredging   existing    pons 
niodate     VLCCs.     The     poss 
dredging  U.S.  harbors  to  a 
f^et  is  not  onl>'  economically 
but    also    raises    major    enviijo 
questions  about  the  impact  on 
ecosystem  of  such  large  scale 
and  the  disposal  of  the  dr 
Further,    most    e.xisting    port 
physical  limitations  on  dredginfe 
of  hard  rock  formations  undei 
bottom  and  because  of  the 
velopments  and  transportatior 
including  tunnels  crossing  undqi- 
or  harbor  approach  areas 

It  is  primarly  the  enviion 
siderations  that  lead  me  to 
that  an  actual  deepwater  ix)rt  i 
to  the  present  system  which 
water  port  system  in  all  but  n 
But  while  it  is  all  right  for  th 
on  Environmental  Quahty  to 
real  deepwater  ports  are  90 
than  the  present  method  of 
oil  to  the  United  States,  the 
not  tell  us  about  the  potentia 
if  there  is  an  oil  spill  at  a 

It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
tee,    of    which   I    am    a 
considering    its    bill,    I 
amendment,  which  was  accept 
imously,  providing  for  a  $100 
accident  no-fault  liability  fund 
an  oil  spill  occurs,  a  U.S.  citizei  i 
of  being  forced  into  lengthy 
court  proceedings  to  collect  for 
age  he  or  she  may  have 
collect  immediately  from   the 
liability   fund.   The   fund   w 
damages  up  to  $100,000,000  per 
and  would  be  financed  by  a  fe< 
the  oil  tanker.  Furthermore,  by 
from  the  fund,  a  citizen  w 
prevented  from  suing  in  U.S. 
recover  additional  damages. 

This  section  of  the  original 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committed 
not  in  the  original  bill  reportep 
Public    Works    Committee, 
pleased    to   see   that   when 
Works  Committee  reconsidere( 
the   committee    agreed    to 
amendment  establishing  the 
no-fault  liability  fimd. 

However,  the  public  works 
are  much  weaker  than  my 
posal.  Section  7(d)  provides  that 
er  or  operator  is  liable  for 
of  an  oil  spill  except  where  he 
that  the  spill  was  caused  by  "A 
God,  B.  An  act  of  war,  C. 
the  part  of  the  United  States, 
act  or  omission  of  a  third  partj 
regard  to  whether  any  such  act 
sion  was  or  was  not  negligeni 
Subsection    (D;    essentially 
the  meaning  of  no-fault  liability 
feel  it  should  be  deleted. 

Now,    in   order   to   comply 
rather  imusual  parliamentary 
ments  set  down  for  the  conside 
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ieepwater  this  legislation,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  redraft  Its  legislation,  and  in 
doing  so,  the  Forsythe  no-fault  provision 
has  been  eliminated. 

This  amendment  will  be  offered  today 
when  the  House  considers  H.R.  11951,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee bill,  as  a  substitute.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues.  From  other  stand- 
points, I  believe  H.R.  11951  is  superior  to 
H.R.  10701,  the  bill  offered  by  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee.  However,  in  my  judg- 
ment the  no-fault  provision  is  a  core  is- 
sue in  assuring  that  evei-y  maximum  ef- 
fort is  made  to  preserve  the  environment, 
and  my  final  vote  must  depend  upon 
which  measure  contains  this  provision. 

The  key  to  preventing  damage  is  pre- 
venting spills  and  if  they  occur  to  clean 
them  up  immediately.  This  is  why  I  also 
sponsored  an  amendment  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  bill  that 
would  provide  $30  million  in  additional 
fimds  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  improved  methods  of 
preventing  and  cleaning  up  oil  spills. 
While  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  accepted  tlie  amendment, 
I  regret  that  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  not  seen  fit  to  recognize  this  as- 
pect of  the  overall  picture  in  this  bill. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  has  reversed  its 
thinking  on  the  environmental  impor- 
tance of  landside  development  which 
may  well  accompany  a  deepwater  port. 
When  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  was  discussing  its  bill,  I 
insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  a  series  of 
amendments  requiring  that  before  any 
authorization  for  the  construction  of  a 
deepwater  port  be  granted,  the  landside 
impact  of  the  port  be  considered. 

I  also  insisted  that  before  any  con- 
struction license  granted  at  least  one 
public  hearing  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  port.  Local  residents  of  the 
area  mtzst  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views. 

While  the  first  bill  reported  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  did  not  ade- 
quately recognize  the  environmental  im- 
portance of  attendant  landside  devel- 
opment or  the  need  for  local  public  hear- 
ings, I  am  pleased  that  the  new  Public 
Works  Committee  bUl  does  include  these 
features,  although  H.R.  1195rs  provi- 
sions for  notice,  hearing  and  review  are 
generally  stronger. 

A  very  essential  question  is  who  should 
have  the  final  authority  on  where  a  deep- 
water  port  is  to  be  constructed.  I  believe 
it  should  be  the  people  of  the  State  off 
whose  shores  the  port  wiU  be  located  and 
the  people  of  the  State  on  whose  land 
the  onshore  facilities  will  be  placed. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  prefer  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
bill  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  meas- 
ure on  this  point.  H.R.  11951  provides 
that  any  State  within  10  miles  of  the 
port — or  any  component  thereof,  includ- 
ing pipeline,  storage  tanks,  et  cetera — 
in^'alidates  shall  have  an  absolute  veto  over  the  pro- 
and  I    P^ed  port. 

The  Public  Works  bill,  on  the  other 
,'ith  the  hand  provides  only  that  the  State  whose 
require-  shores  are  closest  to  the  port  and  that 
ation  of     the  State  which  has  50  percent  or  more 
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of  the  "receiving  capacity"  may  exercise 
a  veto  over  the  port.  "Receiving  capac- 
ity" is  not  defined.  I  am  not  sure  wh^^.t 
that  means.  Presumably,  it  means  land- 
side  facilities  of  the  port.  If  tliat  is  the 
case.  States  which  may  have  49  percent 
of  the  landside  components  of  the  port 
are  left  only  their  local  zoning  authority 
with  which  to  oppose  a  port.  Moreover. 
H.R.  11951  covers  any  State  within  10 
miles  of  the  pipeline.  The  Public  Works 
bill  does  not.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  as 
adequate  a  veto  as  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheiies  Committee  bill  provides. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  more  effec- 
tive veto  mechanism  and  funds  for  im- 
proved oil  spill  teclinology  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  bill  is 
a  better  drafted  bill.  As  has  already  been 
noted  by  previous  speakers,  the  Public 
Works  bill  contain^  inherently  contra- 
dicioi-y  clauses  and  I  uelieve  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act's  national  oil  spill  cleanup 
plan.  Further  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee bill  creates  several  layers  of  addi- 
tional experimental  bureaucracy  in  the 
form  of  new  Government  commissions. 
Instead  of  new  bureaucracy  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
bill  uses  the  existing  frameworks  of  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Furthermore  the  public  works  bill  does 
not  absolutely  guarantee  the  public's 
right  to  access  to  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion concerning  the  license  application 
which  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries bill  makes  public  access  an  iron- 
clad guarantee. 

If  the  merchant  marine  bill  can  be 
amended  to  contain  the  liability  fmid 
for  cleanup,  it  is  by  far  our  better  choice 
from  an  environmental  and  practical 
point  of  view.  I  might  point  out  that 
both  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center  concur  with  this 
position. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Breaux)  . 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  imique  position  such  as  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  has  of  having  the 
opportimity  and  the  privilege  to  serve  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

In  having  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
both  of  these  committees,  I  think  I  have 
had  the  opportimity  to  have  a  real  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  bill  from 
the  very  beginning  from  both  commit- 
tees. I  think  I  have  also  come  to  imder- 
stand  what  the  meaning  of  the  space 
between  a  rock  and  a  hard  place  actually 
is. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  for  keeping  me  completely  In- 
formed on  the  progress  of  their  bill  as  it 
has  been  progressing  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  also  in  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate actively  at  the  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  bill. 

I  am,  however,  completely  satisfied 
and  convinced  with  the  degree  of  con- 
sideration given  this  measure  by   the 
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Committee  on  Public  Works  on  H.R. 
10701,  which  was  the  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation reported  by  any  committee  after 
numerous  hearings  and  onsite  investiga- 
tions of  existing  deepwater  ports  by 
members  of  the  committee. 

Throughout  this  entire  process  we 
have  had  coimtless  meetings  with  those 
persons  whom  the  development  will  actu- 
ally affect,  the  States,  the  companies,  and 
the  environmentalists. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Federal, 
State,  environmental,  and  private  con- 
cerns be  given  very  great  consideration 
in  this  matter  verging  upon  their  rights. 

I  am  confident  that  H.R.  10701,  from 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  meets 
those  overall  requirements  for  sound  leg- 
islation and  creates  the  safeguards  that 
are  necessai-y  for  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
discussion  on  this  bill  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  Members  realize  that 
we  are  approaching  a  completely  totally 
new  area  which  has  never  before  been 
considered  by  the  Congress,  that  3s,  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  deepwater 
ports  in  international  waters  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States. 

In  breaking  this  new  ground.  I  think 
that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
creation  of  the  most  sound  and  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  achieving  our  end 
result.  In  doing  this,  we  are  addressing 
this  Congress  now  to  one  of  this  Nation's 
major  concerns,  that  of  stabilizing  our 
energy  supply  and  demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
deepwater  ports  as  contained  in  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  10701. 1  believe,  rep- 
resents a  logical  and  workable  solution 
to  the  problem  of  this  Nation's  lack  of 
efficient  and  environmentally  sound 
methods  of  transporting  crude  oil  into 
the  United  States. 

The  bill,  which  has  undergone  intense 
investigation  and  review  by  representa- 
tives of  our  States,  environmental  orga- 
nizations, administration  and  Industry, 
takes  into  account  those  major  provi- 
sions and  safeguards  which  surround  the 
subject  of  deepwater  port  licensing. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  would  like 
to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  major  charac- 
teristics of  this  legislation,  and  the  effect 
its  enactment  would  have  on  the  Nation. 

It  Is  significant  that  H.R.  10701  creates 
a  Deepwater  Ports  Facilities  Commission 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Trans- 
portation, Interior,  Commerce,  and 
Army  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  In  doing 
this,  all  significantly  affected  agencies 
in  this  matter  will  have  direct  input  into 
the  licensing  procedure  as  well  as  utili- 
zation of  the  expertise  contained  in  the 
agencies  which  affect  the  numerous  con- 
ditions surrotmding  the  granting  of 
licenses.  I  would  also  point  out  that  this 
Commission  will  reduce  unnecessary 
time  delays  by  requirements  written  into 
this  bill  that  the  Commission  must  Issue 
or  deny  the  license  within  120  days  after 
receiving  certification  or  after  comple- 
tion of  the  hearings  on  the  granting  of  a 
particular  license. 

The  legislation.  In  order  to  protect  the 


interests  of  all  the  States,  requires  a 
number  of  safeguards  and  protections. 

Before  a  license  could  be  granted  un- 
der the  bill,  the  State  whose  coast  would 
be  nearest  the  proposed  facility  or  in 
which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  petro- 
leum will  be  received  must  have  an  en- 
viromnental  program  which  allows  for 
deepwater  port  development.  Those 
States  who  find  it  is  not  in  their  interest 
to  have  this  development  either  make  no 
mention  of  allowing  a  deepwater  port  or 
specifically  state  in  their  environmental 
program  their  objection  to  this  develop- 
ment occurring. 

In  incorporating  this  positive  approach 
by  a  State,  by  requiring  the  State  to  come 
up  with  an  environmental  program  to  do 
something  positive.  I  think  that  all  States 
who  both  desire  and  object  are  protected 
by  H.R.  10701. 

In  addition,  those  States  who  fuid  it 
in  the  interest  of  their  citizens  to  apply 
for  a  license  are  given  a  preference  to 
receiving  the  license  over  other  appli- 
cants after  they  have  first  met  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  legislation. 

The  amendment  gives  special  consider- 
ation to  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment by  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  the  deepwater  port 
facility. 

There  is  also  established  in  this  bill  a 
deepwater  ports  liability  fund  which  is 
liable  for  any  cleanup  costs  resulting 
from  any  spill  by  vessels  using  these 
ports.  In  addition,  there  is  liability  for 
damages  occurring  to  property  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  also  covered  by  the  lia- 
bility fund  which  this  bill  provides. 

Even  more  important,  I  believe  the 
overall  thrust  of  H.R.  10701  brings  with 
its  enactment  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  our  constant  attempt  to  secure 
adequate  fuel  requiremnts  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  address 
myself  to  a  question  of  who  supports 
which  bill,  I  think  at  this  late  hour  and 
after  many  months  of  hearings  and  de- 
bate on  tills  bill,  It  certainly  is  confusing 
as  to  which  groups  support  which  bill, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  States  who  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest and  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  do 
the  work  to  acquire  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility are  in  support  of  tliis  bill. 

By  this  I  am  talking  about  States  like 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama, who  have  all  contacted  our  com- 
mittee and  in  public  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

In  addition,  the  LOOP  organization, 
which  is  a  consortiiun  of  major  oil  com- 
panies which  are  planning  a  facility  to 
be  built  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  by  a 
13-to-O  vote  endorsed  the  provisions  of 
H.R. 10701. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  will  concede  that 
LOOP  support  is  based  upon  two  amend- 
ments to  the  public  works  program;  is 
It  not?  One,  the  elimination  of  the  deep 


dredging  to  shore  on  the  mainland  and, 
two,  the  elimination  of  the  State  prefer- 
ence as  a  requisite  to  application  by 
private  interests. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  do  know  the  Seadock 
organization,  which  is  considering  a  port 
to  be  developed  off  the  coast  of  Texas, 
is  very  much  opposed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  developing  offshore  ports  as  op- 
posed to  onshore  ports.  However,  the 
LOOP  organization  in  a  13-to-O  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  10701  took  the  opposite 
position. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  wotild  be  sure  of  his  position 
on  that  because  I  understand  both  Sea- 
dock  and  LOOP  condition  any  support  of 
the  public  works  bill  on  the  elimination 
of  both  the  deep  dredging  to  shore  and 
the  elimination  of  the  provision  that  re- 
quiies  as  a  prerequisite  the  private  orga- 
nizations seeking  authorization  have 
first  the  permission  of  the  State  to  file 
a  180-day  or  120-day  period.  I  under- 
stand that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  question 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  brings 
up  is  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  Governor  of  Texas  and  the  LOOP 
oi-ganization,  but  why  does  he  bring  the 
questions  up  and  cast  them  In  doubt  if 
he  does  not  know  what  position  they 
take? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  jaeld,  I  think  I  do 
know  their  position. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  LOOP  people  have  been  in 
touch  with  me.  I  cannot  do  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  or 
anybody  else  can  do,  than  just  take  their 
word.  If  the  gentleman  has  later  word  or 
substance  to  refute  the  position  that  has 
been  noted  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, I  suggest  he  be  forthcpming  with 
it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have.  M  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  shall  state  that 
at  the  present  time,  I  liave  it  within  the 
last  5  minutes,  that  the  LOOP  organiza- 
tion has  told  me  a  statement  that  they 
did  not  raise  these  two  exceptional  pro- 
visions, that  it  would  be  incorrect  that 
they  support  the  pubUc  works  bill,  and 
the  two  exceptions  were  that  they  do  not 
support  it  without  an  amendment  elim- 
inating the  reqiiirement  of  first  seeking 
to  diedge  to  mainland  and  second  with 
respect  to  the  question  concerning  the 
States'  preferential  right  to  operate. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  the  sense  that  he 
makes  the  point,  that  the  lOOP  oi-ga- 
nization  would  like  to  see  work  done  on 
the  two  provisions  he  has  specifically  ad- 
dressed himself  to,  but  that  does  not  take 
away  from  their  public  support  by  the 
vote  I  have  indicated.  I  do  not  say  they 
support  the  bill  without  reservation  but 
they  do  support  this  bill.  We  also  have 
complete,  imqualified  support  of  the  or- 
ganization composed  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Ameriport  whose  planning 
board  is  considering  a  facility  off  the 
coast.  In  addition,  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  at  then-  convention. 
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unanimously  supports  the  proi 
H.R.    10701    without    reservation, 
think  we  have  here  a  bill  that 
support  from  the  States  that 
tee  a  deepwater  port  built  and 
companies  that  are  plamiing 
money  to  build  these  deepwatei 
cilities.  This  provides  protection 
States  who  favor  dcepwatcr 
those  States  who  feel  that  it 
their  interest.  They  are  also 

Even  more  important  the 
brings  with  its  enactment  a 
right  direction  in  om-  constant 
to  secure  adequate  fuel  require: 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  GRO\'ER.  Mr.  Chaiima 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryl 
Bauman^  such  time  as  he  may 

Mr.  BADMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman 
islation  we  are  considering  today 
with  the  ultimate  manner  In 
Federal  Government  will  r 
construction  of  high  seas  oil 
vital  interest  to  the  citizens  o 
District  of  Maryland,  which  I 
including  as  it  does  all  of  J 
Atlantic  coastline.  I  think  the  se 
of  the  issue  of  location  and 
these  deepwater  poi-ts  is  under 
the  damaging  con.sequences  wh 
flow  from  oui'  failure  to  ena(^ 
legislation.  All  of  us  ai-e  aware 
of  the  need  to  preserve  the  env|i' 
and  at  the  same  time  meet 
needs  of  the  people  of  America 

The  people  in  my  district  do 
about   the   Jiulsdictional   pi"id< 
Committee  on  Public  Works  or 
noittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
eries.  They  could  not  care  less 
tried  as  their  Representative  to 
the  siltematlves  available,  and 
port  the  Sullivan  substitute  as 
tive  means  to  protect  the  interests 
constituents,  and  particularly 
visions    which    permit    the 
States  to  have  a  veto  power  over 
tion  of  suoh  ports  near  their  c 
think  this  is  important  to  State ; 
Maryland  or  Delaware  which 
planning  restrictions  govemin 
areas. 

There  is  no  question  that  v^ 
Congress  ar^  being  asked  to 
national  need  against  the  equa 
protect  the  coastal  areas  and 
ronment.  The  average  annual 
crude  oil  and  petroleum 
the  last  year  has  been  more 
lion  barrels  daily.  Increasing 
probably  raise  U.S.  oil  Imports 
50  percent  by  1980  and  90  perceqt 
imported  oil  v. ill  have  to  be  tr 
via  tankers. 

I  would  note  that  there  is 
nimity  amongst  the  various 
groups  which  have  taken  a 
this  legislation  and  most  do 
Sullivan   substitute.    They   Inc 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Department 
terior.  which  Is  headed  by  my 
sor.  Secretary  Rogers  Morton, 
tlie  AFL-CIO,  the  Environmenljal 
Center  and  the  Sierra  Club.  Thi ; 
of    environmental    groups    is 
premised  on  the  superior 
tlie  Sullivan  substitute,  govemitig 
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Ity  for  oil  spills,  as  well  as  the  procedural 
requirements  for  public  hearings  and  ju- 
dicial re\iew. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  not  seen  fit  to 
communicate  any  view  on  this  legislation 
to  the  members  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
gressional. On  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance I  would  have  thought  he  would 
have  spoken,  as  have  the  Governors  of 
several  other  States. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  act 
today  so  that  this  increased  oil  import 
traffic  will  be  regulated  not  only  In  a  safe 
manner,  but  in  a  manner  that  will  pre- 
serve our  coastal  areas  while  providing 
the  needed  energy  to  keep  the  American 
economy  moving.  That  can  be  done  by 
adopting  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 

•  Mrs.  SULLIV.iVN*  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  add  my  support  to  the  passage  of  the 
high  seas  oil  port  legislation,  and  I  say 
that  advisedly.  I  am  for  legislation  in  this 
area,  whatever  vehicle  we  work  on. 

Frankly.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  sup- 
port that  has  been  given  by  both  the 
Governors  and  by  various  concerns  and 
agencies  that  desire  to  build  ports  are 
very  much  in  the  same  c?itegory.  I  think 
both  bills  can  claim  support  by  those 
organizations  and  most  of  the  forces  that 
support  superport  building. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  is  a 
matter  affecting  the  entire  Nation  and 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Members,  I 
am  most  familiar  with  its  potential  im- 
pact on  my  own  State  of  Texas.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Texas  has  been  in 
the  forefront  in  anticipating  legislation 
an  this  subject.  It  has  created  a  Texas 
Offshore  Tenninal  Commission  to  study 
State  needs  in  this  area  and  through  Its 
academic  system,  particularly  Texas  A. 
&  M.,  the  State  has  produced  studies 
relating  to  the  feasibility  of  offshore 
terminals,  their  potential  economic  Im- 
pact, and  environmental  benefits.  Uni- 
formly, the  results  of  those  Texas  studies 
support  the  concept  of  constructing  high 
seas  oil  ports  located  in  sufficiently  deep 
water  offshore  to  receive  the  supertank- 
ers now  being  operated  and  the  even 
larger  ones  on  order  and  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

Various  studies.  Including  the  Texas 
studies,  conclude  that  using  a  35,000-ton 
tanker  as  a  comparative  base,  carrying 
the  same  amount  of  crude  oil  in  500,000- 
ton  tankers  will  result  in  a  saving  of  60 
percent  of  the  cost  per  barrel.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  the  realization  of 
such  savings  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  to  receive  these  larger  tankers.  It 
is  for  this  .'•imple  reason  that  the  build- 
ing of  an  offshore  reception  facility  be- 
comes mandatory  from  an  economic 
viewpoint.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
environmental  side,  a  reception  facility 
well  removed  from  the  critical  estuaries 
of  the  shoreline  Ls  a  sound  solution.  Not 
only  will  the  threat  of  ves£el  groimdings 
be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum,  but 
the  threat  of  tanker  collisions  In  confined 


harbor  areas  will  also  be  substantially 
reduced,  and  so  for  one  of  the  rare  times 
in  recent  years,  a  single  proposal  can  be 
supported  as  the  best  economic,  as  well 
as  the  best  environmental,  alternative. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
offshore  port  legislation,  representative."? 
of  several  State  Governors  testified, 
among  them  was  a  representative  of  the 
Governor  of  Texas.  His  testimony  was 
simple  and  straightforward.  He  endorsed 
the  concept  of  the  language  which  will 
later  be  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  when  the 
bill  is  open  for  amendment.  He  listed 
certain  specific  points  that  the  legislation 
should  include.  One  was  a  simplified  pro- 
cedure for  the  issuance  of  construction 
permits  to  be  handled  by  a  single  Federal 
agency.  That,  of  course,  is  contained  in 
the  merchant  marine  bill.  It  is  contained 
in  the  existing  agency,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, with  ultimate  supervision  un- 
der the  Coast  Guard. 

A  second  was  a  requirement  that  the 
Federal  agency  should  consult  the  re- 
sponsible State  agency  off  whose  coast 
the  facility  would  be  located.  That,  of 
course,  is  also  in  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  shortly.  A 
third  was  that  a  single  Federal  authori- 
zation should  ser'/e  the  needs  of  all  in- 
terested Federal  agencies  and  that  a 
single  issuing  Secretary  would  coordinate 
the  various  Federal  requirements  in  one 
license.  This  also  is  contained  in  the 
Sullivan  substitute. 

Finally,  he  proposed  that  the  Federal 
legislation  should  reserve  to  the  State  the 
right  to  decide  the  port  location  and 
whether  the  State  itself  should  con- 
struct the  facility.  The  fourth  provision 
is  accomplished,  in  effect,  in  the  Sulli- 
van substitute  by  making  public  author- 
ities eligible  to  apply  for  licenses,  and  in 
addition,  by  requiring  the  Secretary,  even 
in  a  case  where  no  public  authority  ap- 
plies, to  consult  the  adjacent  coastal 
State  and  give  full  consideration  for  its 
views  providing  for  strict  adherence  to 
any  State  requirements  as  to  land  or 
water  uses  within  its  jurisdiction  before 
a  project  license  can  be  issued. 

During  the  4-day  period  of  markup, 
careful  and  detailed  guidelines  were  in- 
cluded in  the  merchant  marine  and  fish- 
eries legislation  as  to  the  conditions  to 
be  attached  to  a  license;  detailed  re- 
quirements for  establishing  criteria  for 
evaluating  potential  environmental  im- 
pact and  the  taking  of  necessary  meas- 
uies  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  minimize, 
any  threat  to  the  environment. 

Furthermore,  provisions  guarantee 
that  the  public  shall  have  full  access 
to  the  information  which  it  may  need  in 
order  to  participate  In  any  licensing  de- 
cision. There  are  requirements  for  ample 
notice,  public  hearings,  and  access  to  the 
courts  for  review  of  any  licensing  deci- 
sion. 

I  would  further  call  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  extensive  regulatory 
powers  conferred  in  order  to  insure  safety 
and  environmental  protection,  the  spe- 
cific application  of  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  vessel  control,  vessel  construction, 
and  employment  injuries  and  the  subjec- 
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tion  of  pipeline  oil  movements  to  the 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  common  car- 
riers. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  noteworthy  is  recognition 
that  the  establishment  of  high  seas  oil 
ports  does  not  in  any  way  constitute  a 
territorial  claim  by  the  United  States, 
and  that,  in  recognition  of  its  interna- 
tional treaty  commitments,  the  United 
States  will  not  assert  jurisdiction  over 
foreign-flag  vessels  on  the  high  seas 
without  a  specific  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign-flag  nation  that  it  may 
do  so. 

In  the  Sullivan  amendment,  in  order 
to  be  quite  certain  that  it  be  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  one  provision  had  to 
be  eliminated.  That  had  to  do  with  the 
veiT  excellent  provision  concerning  lia- 
bility with  respect  to  oil  spills  and 
damages  of  that  nature.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion at  the  appropriate  time  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Sullivan  substitute 
in  which  language  will  be  contained  to 
reinstate,  in  effect,  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  H.R.  11951,  but  avoiding,  of 
com-se,  matters  which  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

That  language  provides  for  a  high  seas 
oil  port  liability  fimd  which  shall  be 
hable,  without  regard  to  fault,  for  all 
damages  to  property  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
sustained  as  a  result  of  an  oil  pollution 
incident  occurring  at  or  near  the  high 
seas  oil  port.  I  consider  this  a  desirable 
feature  of  the  legislation,  and  I  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail  later. 

I  think  I  might  conjecture  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  agrees  with 
the  desirability  of  this  type  of  language 
since  the  objective  is  also  inculcated  in 
the  Jones  amendment. 

Now,  to  turn  to  several  of  the  con- 
flicting provisions  between  the  so-ctdled 
Jones  amendment  and  the  proposed 
Sullivan  amendment.  I  shall  move  imme- 
diately to  the  more  serious  differing 
provisions  on  the  State  role.  The  SuUivan 
amendment  places  public  authorities, 
including  State  authorities,  at  the  same 
level  as  private  entities  as  eligible  ap- 
plicants and  treats  all  possible  appli- 
cants on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  this 
whole  program  can  be  set  afoot  imme- 
diately. A  choice  of  the  merits  of  private 
development  as  against  State  develop- 
ment can  be  measured  without  inordinate 
delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jones  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  30-day  period  for  fil- 
ing an  application  and  up  to  180  days  in 
which  the  State  may  seek  to  comply,  an 
additional  120  days  for  the  agency  to 
make  its  decision,  and  then  one  would 
presume  that  after  the  agency  has  made 
its  decision,  assimiing  it  does  not  accept 
the  State's  application,  the  State  would 
probably  be  given  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  correct  its  application.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  would  get  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  limitation  provided  in 
the  bill  with  respect  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Casey)  has  pointed  out  to  me, 
with  respect  to  the  initial  decision  as  to 
whether  a  State  or  a  private  agency 


should  proceed  and  with  respect  to  the 
study  contained  in  the  Jones  bill,  it  is  not 
absolutely  clear  that  there  is  a  limitation 
in  that  provision  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  said  that  it 
is  presumed  that  this  is  limited  to  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  180  days,  but  whether 
this  is  strictly  provided  in  that  section  or 
not,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  However,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  after  the  180  days  and  the 
120  days,  if  the  State  is  turned  down, 
surely  the  State  would  come  back  and 
say,  "Let  us  cme  our  application."  That 
would  take  some  more  time,  and  the 
agency  could  take  more  time,  and  the 
time  for  compliance  could  extend  over  a 
period  of  perhaps  several  years. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eientleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
section  that  I  am  primarily  concerned 
with  too  is  that  section  on  page  6  of  the 
Jones  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expiied.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missomi  fMrs. 
Sullivan)  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  section  I  refer  to  has  to  do  with 
existing  plans  for  construction  of  deep- 
draft  channels  and  harbors  within  the 
same  State  regardless  of  where  they  are 
located.  This  is  trying  to  pit  one  against 
the  other.  I  think  that  is  the  wrong  atti- 
tude. That  is  like  pitting  one  offshore 
harbor  against  another  offshore  harbor. 
We  need  all  of  our  harbors,  both  offshore 
and  on.shore,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  pitted  against  each  other,  as 
this  bill  would  indicate. 

Therefore,  I  would  question  the  time 
element.  Their  explanation  of  the  Jones 
amendment  states  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  grant  120  days,  as  under  section 
3  <  d  > ,  if  I  am  con-ect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  does  grant  120  days? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  cannot  find  it 
in  that  particular  section.  There  is  no 
limit  in  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  cannot  find  it 
either. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
The  chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover»  that  he  has  6  minutes  remain- 
in". 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  at  this  time  to  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  and  resei-ve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  consisting  of  3  minutes, 
which  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
other  committee,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mi.ssouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan  >. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Long)  . 

Ml-.  LONG  of  Marjland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Jones  bill.  I  do  so  because  I 
feel  that  it  contains  greater  safeguards 
for  environmental  protection  and  clean- 
up costs,  but  mostly,  because  it  makes  it 
much  ea.sier  for  a  State  to  prevent  a 
superport  from  being  built,  if  its  people 
have  grave  doubts  about  its  desirabihty 
on  environmental  grounds.  Under  the 
Jones  substitute,  a  State  need  only  to 
exert  a  pocket  veto. 

Why  are  we  in  the  coastal  States  so 
skeptical  of  these  deepwater  ports  and 
supertankers?  Anybody  who  has  read 
this  very  carefully  documented  article  in 
the  New  Yorker  magazine  is  aware  of  the 
giant  oil  spills,  the  shipwrecks,  and 
breakups  of  these  supertankers,  the  ex- 
plosions resulting  in  firestorms  with 
burning  oil  falling  on  villages,  the  con- 
tamination of  beaches  and  ocean  waters 
for  years  to  come. 

The  truth  is  nobody  knows  the  truth 
about  these  giant  supertankers  and  giant 
superports.  They  do  not  know  the  navi- 
gation problems,  the  ability  to  sur\ive 
storms  and  other  catastrophes;  they  do 
not  know  about  what  metal  fatigue  will 
do,  they  do  not  know  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  opening  up  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
they  do  not  know  about  vulnerabihty  of 
supertankers  during  time  of  war. 

Until  we  do  know  the  truth,  the  pre- 
sumption is  to  go  slow  on  building  super- 
ports  and  supertankers. 

What  is  at  stake? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

What  is  at  stake?  If  we  do  not  build 
them,  a  slightly  liigher  cost  of  oil.  esti- 
mated at  about  1  cent  a  gallon.  If  we  do 
build  them,  the  future  of  our  beaches  and 
our  wetlands  and  our  sea  life. 

What  good  does  it  do  the  average 
American  to  get  his  gasoline  a  penny 
cheaper  if  it  speeds  him  faster  to  a  beach 
corrupted  with  oil  spills  on  waters  which 
no  longer  support  fish  or  clams  or  crabs? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Do  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
deepwater  ports? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  support- 
ing the  Jones  bill  because  I  think  it  gives 
greater  protection.  I  have  deep  skepti- 
cism over  the  deepwater  ports,  yes,  but  I 
support  the  Jones  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  require 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mrs.  Burke). 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Jonbs  to  H.R.  10701.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  as 
well  as  all  of  the  other  membei-s  of  the 
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Public  Works  Committee  for 
piece  of  legislation.  California 
feved  imduly  from  oil  spills.  I  w 
ticularly  like  to  comment  on 
comprehensive  and  substantial 
cf  this  amendment  regarding 
of   the  environment  from 
ypills.  This  amendment  applies 
311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
trol  Act  to  deepwater  port  facilit 
tion  311  contains  provisions 
ihe  cleanup  of  oil  spills  and 
for  discharge  of  oil  Into  the 
waters  of  the  United  States 
sels,    onshore    facilities,    and 
facilities.  The  amendment  prov 
deepwater  port  facilities  are 
to  be  onshore  facilities  for  the 
of  section  311  and  that  spills 
facility  into  the  surroimding  w 
determined  to  be  oil  discharged 
navigable  waters  of  the  United 
This  brings  Into  application  all 
cleanup  and  penalty  provisions 
tion  311  to  any  spill  from  the 
port  facility. 

As  far  as  spills  from  vessels 
cemed,  the  Jones  amendment 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
up  oil  spilled  from  a  vessel  w 
vessel  is  using  the  deepr%'ater 
ity.  or  while  the  vessel  is  en  rou 
departing  from  the  facility  whili  i 
vicinity  of  the  facility.  The  am 
also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
contingency  plan  to  provide  for 
coordinated,  and  effective  use 
mize  damage  from  such  an  oil 
amendment  Imposes  liability  for 
costs  unless  the  owner  or  operator 
vessel  can  show  that  the  spill  wa; 
solely  by  an  act  of  God.  an  act 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  or  an  act  or  omission  of 
party.    Complete   cleanup 
thus  provided  for  oil  spills  from 
and  from  the  deepwater  port 

Furthermore,   the  amendment 
lishes  a  deepwater  port  liability 
pay  for  the  costs  of  cleanup  of 
from  vessels,  and  also  to 
damages  to  real  and  personal 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
United  States  caused  by  such  an 
The  liability  of  the  fund  is  up 
million  for  each  oil  spill. 

Two  International  treaties 
oil  spills  are  presently  under 
tion  among  the  various  nation.^ 
world.   The   amendment   provides 
when  they  are  approved  they  will 
applicable  Insofar  as  they  covejr 
provided  for  in  the  amendment 
where  they  do  not  cover  areas 
for  in  the  amendment,  the 
the  amendment  will  continue  to 
If  the  amendment  did  not  mention 
treaties  then  they  would  become 
of  the  land  in  any  event  when 
approved.   The  Important  thing 
member    about    this    provision 
amendment  is  that  it  insures 
continue  to  apply  in  areas  not 
by  the  treaties.  The  purpose  of 
to  Insure  that  the  treaties  will 
interpreted  as  wiping  out  all  of 
visions  relating  to  cleanup  in  the 
ment. 

California  has  a  definite  concdm 
there  will  be  regulation  control  apd 
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fine     vision  for  spill  cleanup.  The  Select  Com- 

;  las  suf-    mlttee  of  the  Assembly  on  Deepwater 

par-     Ports  has  set  forth  their  position  in  a 

very    letter  from  Assemblyman  Mike  Culler 

that  I  ask  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  are  further  provisions  of  the  bill 
designed  to  protect  the  environment. 
The  Commission  must  determine  before 
it  issues  a  license  that  the  deepwater 
port  facility  will  be  located,  constructed, 
and  operated  in  a  manner  which  will 
minimize  or  prevent  any  advance  sig- 
nificant environmental  effects.  The  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  facility  to  States 
whose  shorelines  might  suffer  environ- 
mental harm  as  a  result  of  the  facility 
must  be  considered.  The  license  must 
contain  provisions  requiring  that  if  a 
license  is  revoked  or  expires  and  is  not 
reissued,  or  if  the  licensee  abandons  the 
facility,  the  licensee  will  render  the  fa- 
cility harmless  to  the  environment.  The 
license  must  also  include  conditions  to 
prevent  or  minimize  the  pollution  of  the 
surrounding  waters  including  payment 
of  cleanup  costs  and  provisions  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances. Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  deepwater  port  facilities  is 
the  minimization  of  the  possibility  of 
damages  occurring  as  a  result  of  oil 
spills.  However,  such  spills  are  always  a 
possibility. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
assures  that  the  possibility  of  such  spills 
will  be  minimized  and  that  If  they  oc- 
cur, damages  from  them  will  be  pre- 
vented or  mitigated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port of  the  Jones  amendment. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Assembly 
Select  Committee  on  Deepwater  Ports  of 
the  California  Legislature.  Mike  CuUen, 
chairman,  signed  by  Mr.  Cullen,  which  I 
will  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

JUNT.  3,  1974. 
Hon.  Y.  Brathwaite  Bukke, 
Longivortti  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Yvonne:  Deepwater  Port  Lee'slatlon 
Is  scheduled  to  be  considered  on  the  House 
Hoor  Thursday,  June  6. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  granted  Pub- 
lic Works  BUI  H.R.  10701  a  rule,  which  aUows 
substitute  lan^age  (amendments  authored 
by  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama)  to  be  debated  on 
the  floor.  If  the  Jones  BUI  Is  defeated,  a 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  BUI,  H.R. 
11951,  would  then  be  In  order. 

These  'oUls  govern  the  licensing  of  deep- 
water  port  facilities  that  are  constructed 
beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  the  United 
States.  Although  there  are  presently  no  pro- 
posals to  buUd  these  ports  beyond  the  3-mUe 
limit  off  the  California  Coafit,  this  legisla- 
tion may  affect  future  port  development  in 
our  state. 

H,R.  10701  would  establish  a  Deepwater 
Tort  Facilities  Commission  to  grant  the  li- 
censing for  building  and  ofjerating  the  ports. 
The  Commission  would  consist  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation,  Interior,  Commerce 
nnd  Army  and  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Under  H.R.  10701,  the  state  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  license  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  applicants  and  can  veto  the 
licensing  of  a  deepwater  port  If  Its  plans  f«U 
to  conform  to  the  state's  environmental  pro- 
gram. 

HR.  11951,  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee version,  places  the  authority  to  Issue  a 
license  solely  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
that     terlor.  The  state  Is  not  given  priority  over 
pro-     the  private  sector  in  obtaining  a  license. 
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Of  the  two  bUIs,  H.R.  10701  emphasizes 
states  rights,  whereas  H.R.  11951  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  a  stronger  role  in 
licensing  and  regulating  deepwater  ports. 

These  ports  wlU  have  a  substantial  en- 
vironmental and  economic  Impact  on  the 
state  off  whose  shores  they  are  built.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Deepwater  Ports  feels 
that  California's  Interest  would  best  be 
served  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  10701,  or  its 
amended  version. 
Cordially. 

MtKc  Culi.e:n, 

Chairniati. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  similar  letter 
from  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan),  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  important  and  controversial  matter 
of  offshore  terminals  is  being  presented 
to  the  House.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
had  so  very  few  Members  on  the  floor  to 
hear  the  differences  between  these  two 
bills  during  this  debate  In  which  we  have 
analyzed  the  differences  between  the 
Jones  amendment  and  my  substitutes 
which  will  be  proposed. 

I  think  that  the  version  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  clearly  superior.  We  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  give  this 
matter  their  undivided  attention,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  ^Mr.  Long)  that  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  would 
make  it  more  difQcult  to  build  these  high 
seas  oil  ports,  and  yet  If  we  do  not  build 
them  then  all  the  Imported  oil  that  we 
need  is  going  to  have  to  be  brought  to  our 
inland  ports,  making  the  danger  of  col- 
lisions spillages,  and  environmental 
harm  much  more  likelj'. 

I  mge  the  passage  of  the  Sullivan 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey)  . 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Casey >  will  be  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mi'.  Chairman. 
I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  scare  that 
was  raised  with  reference  to  the  pollu- 
tion possibilities  of  these  large  offshore 
terminals  is  a  kind  of  a  bugaboo,  because 
I  believe  you  can  have  more  problems 
with  pollution  at  our  onshore  terminals. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  signed  by  Mr. 
Train  that  points  out  that  the  further 
offshore  that  you  can  operate  in  imload- 
ing  and  loading  oil,  tlie  safer  it  is,  be- 
cause fewer  ships  are  out  there,  and  they 
are  not  in  any  confined  waters.  How- 
ever, if  you  do  have  a  spill,  and  you  are 
out  20  or  25  miles  off  the  shore,  then  any 
oil  which  is  not  cleaned  up  will  be  diluted 
to  the  extent  that  It  will  not  pollute  the 
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oyster  beds  or  clam  beds,  or  the  estu- 
aiine  waters. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the  off- 
shore terminals  are  vital  to  this  country. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  if  you  use  the  huge  tank- 
ers that  unload  at  the  offshore  ports, 
that  the  risk  of  collision  with  other  high 
seas  traffic  and  the  possibilities  of  other 
accidents  between  smaller  ships  in  con- 
fined areas  is  induced.  Is  not  the  move- 
ment of  these  huge  ships  and  smaller 
ships  In  confined  inland  waters  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  oil  pollution,  be- 
cause of  such  accidents? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 

When  you  ti-y  to  bring  these  r^hips  to 
the  inshore  terminals,  you  must  have 
charmels  that  have  been  dredged,  and 
when  you  are  ninning  them  through  a 
narrow  channel,  then  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  slightest  wind  crosswise, 
or  what  have  you,  means  that  there  is 
more  danger  of  collision  or  running 
aground,  and  the  rupturing  of  the  oil 
tanks,  far.  far  more  so  than  when  they 
are  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  II  the  gentleman  will 
yield  still  further,  is  it  also  not  a  fact 
that  at  the  inland  ports  where  there  may 
be  the  danger  of  rupturing  the  tanks, 
that  there  is  far  greater  possibility  of  oil 
pollution  than  there  is  on  the  high  seas? 

Ml-.  CASEY  of  Texas.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  again  absolutely  right,  be- 
cause the  toxic  substances,  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  shoie,  are  mostly  diluted 
out  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  is  conflict  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  about  whether  deep- 
water  ports  pose  a  threat  to  conventional 
shoreline  ports. 

There  simply  is  no  such  conflict.  We 
need  both  types  of  ports  now  and  we  will 
need  them  in  the  future. 

In  my  own  district,  we  have  strong 
hiterest  in  the  maintaining  of  conven- 
tional ports  at  Houston  and  Freeport.  We 
want  these  ports  to  continue  to  giow  and 
prosper.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  a 
strong,  even  an  urgent  interest  in  seeing 
that  a  deepwater  terminal  is  built  off 
the  coast  to  allow  the  huge  supertankers 
of  today  and  the  future  to  serve  our  vast 
refining  complexes  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

These  will  be  single-purpose  terminals. 
They  will  serve  the  mammoth  supertank- 
ers that  cannot  feasibly  use  shoreline 
docks,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  the  Nation's  energy  crisis  makes 
it  mandatoi-y  that  we  build  new  refineries 
and  that  we  keep  those  now  in  existence 
supplied  with  petroleum  feedstocks. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  extra  years 
that  will  be  required  to  dredge  out  the 
many  miles  of  shallow  harbor  now  exist- 
ing. To  do  so  would  mean  a  delay  of  5 
years  or  more  and  probably  at  least  dou- 
ble construction  and  dredging  costs. 

Second,  cost  factors  make  the  deep- 
water,  offshore  terminal  vastly  more  de- 
sirable. A  number  of  studies,  both  at  the 


Federal  level  and  by  agencies  and  uni- 
versities in  the  State  of  Texas,  have 
shown  that  the  offshore  terminals  will 
provide  greatly  reduced  delivery  costs 
for  petroleum.  And  the  costs  of  delivery 
are  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  We  can 
help  keep  the  price  of  gasoline  at  the 
pumps  down  by  keeping  dov^-n  the  cost  of 
traa'jporting  crude  oil. 

As  an  example  of  the  transportation 
costs  saved  by  the  use  of  the  supertank- 
ers and  offshore  facilities  as  compared 
to  the  common  tanker  serving  our  on- 
shore ports  today,  comparative  freight 
charges  per  ton  of  petroleum  shipped 
are  as  follows: 


Ship  si.»f 

Venezuela 

Norlh 
Amertca 

Gulf 

fib.OOOtons 

2511,000  Ions 

500,000  loiii.. 

$1.90 
1.40 
1.00 

13.50 
2.50 
1.90 

S9.0& 

6.55 
S.45 

Third,  offshore  terminals  offer  far 
greater  protection  to  the  environment 
than  deepwater,  dredged  coastline  ports. 

Aside  from  the  pure  congestion,  trying 
to  maneuver  a  huge  supertanker  down  a 
narrow  channel  is  an  extremely  diflicult 
operation.  Docking  it  to  a  solid,  onshore 
wharf  is  even  more  delicate.  Just  a  nudge 
of  a  solid  dock  by  one  of  the  tankers 
weighing  200,000  tons  or  more  can  se- 
verely damage  the  dock  and  the  ship  as 
well.  Already  tankers  of  450.000  tons  ai'e 
in  use,  with  sliips  in  the  700.000-ton 
range  on  the  drawing  boards. 

The  great  danger,  of  course,  in  maneu- 
vering these  huge  tankers  is  that  any 
accident  can  result  in  oil  spills  that  are 
not  only  dangerous  to  human  life,  but 
highly  damaging  to  the  ecology.  Statis- 
tically, the  dangers  of  collisions  and  oil 
spills  are  extremely  high  in  the  narrow 
channels  of  onshore  ports  as  compared 
to  the  deepwater  terminals  tliat  float  in 
the  sea  at  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles 
offshore.  And  if  there  is  a  spill  at  that 
distance  from  shore,  there  is  ample  time 
to  clean  it  up  before  it  damages  the 
coastline. 

I  have  summarized  the  facts,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  detailed  studies  and 
statistics  to  back  up  my  statements  are 
documented  in  voluminous  reports. 

There  have  been  studies  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Coi-ps  of  Engineers,  tlie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

There  have  been  studies  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  State  of 
Texas,  by  the  Texas  Offshore  Terminal 
Commission,  by  teams  of  engineers  and 
econologistt-  from  the  University  of  Tex- 
as and  from  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

All  reach  the  same  conclusion:  That 
the  most  expedient  method  of  obtaining 
the  vast  amounts  of  petroleum  imports 
tliis  country  must  have,  and  with  the 
least  cost  and  environmental  damage,  is 
through  u;e  of  offshore  unloading  fa- 
cilities. 

We  already  have  these  studies.  The 
facts  are  there.  And  I  believe  that  any- 
one familiar  with  the  legislation  we  con- 
sider today,  knows  those  facts. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  approve  this  legislation,  which  will 


help  us  cope  with  our  energy  shortage 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  people  of  our 
country  and  in  a  form  tliat  will  afford 
greatest  protection  to  our  environment. 

It  is  equally  important  that  tiiis  legis- 
lation be  finally  adopted  in  a  form  that 
will  allow  construction  of  these  needed 
terminals  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  deep  water  ports  legislation  is 
being  considered  on  the  House  floor  un- 
der a  most  unusual,  confused  and  com- 
plex parliamentary  situation  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  colleagues  for  this.  But  I  do 
not  entirely  fault  the  Rules  Committee 
for  this  situation.  thouEb  our  own  brand 
of  complexity  has  been  added.  The  rea- 
son the  rule  under  which  this  bill  is  being 
considered.  Hotu^e  Resolution  1139,  is  so 
unusual  and  complex  is  because  we 
simply  were  not  sble  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  force  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee to  get  together  and  work  out  a 
compromise  between  their  two  vei-sions. 
Thus,  we  have  a  situation  in  which  lx)th 
bills  are  made  in  order  under  the  rule: 
but.  to  further  add  to  the  confusion,  we 
have  provided  a  rule  whereby  before  we 
can  vote  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee substitute,  we  must  first  reject 
the  Public  Works  sub.stitute,  even  though 
that  is  the  original  vehicle  mentioned 
in  the  rule.  Ordinarily,  this  body  would 
act  first  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee substitute  and  any  amendments 
thereto  before  taking  final  action  on  the 
primai'y  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  matters  even 
worse,  this  particular  rule,  as  I  read  it, 
does  not  allow  for  amendments  which 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  only  in 
the  second  degree,  since  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  brought  out  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  its 
original  bill.  Thus,  the  substitute  it-^elf 
is  already  in  the  first  degree,  and  only 
one  amendment  at  a  time  would  be  in 
order  to  the  substitute.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  would  also  apply  to  any  attempt 
to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Public  Works 
substitute,  as  some  have  indicated  they 
will  attempt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Eill  tliis  sounds  very 
confusing,  it  is  because  it  is.  And  I  would 
.suggest  that  if  we  now  had  the  Boiling- 
Martin  committee  reform  resolution  in 
effect,  we  would  have  avoided  this  situa- 
tion in  tlie  first  place.  For  in  that  resolu- 
tion there  is  provision  for  resolving  juris- 
dictional differences  between  committees 
before  they  come  to  the  floor,  both 
through  new  referral  procedures,  more 
distinct  jurisdictional  lines,  and  for  ap- 
l^eals  by  committees  through  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  full  House  on  ques- 
tions, of  referral. 

In  sliort.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
experiencing  here  today  could  easily  be 
avoided  thi'ough  the  rules  changes  sug- 
gested in  the  BoUing-Martin  reform 
amendments,  and  this  is  but  one  more 
strong  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
those  proposals  which  are  now  pigeon- 
holed in  the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  wish 
to  dissociate  myself  from  this  rule  and 
wish  my  colleagues  well  as  we  pi-oceed 
down  this  tangled  parliamentary  path. 
I  urge  that  we  all  heed  the  lesson  we  will 
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be  learning  on  this  today  well 

on  this  experience  proceed 

with  the  consideration  of  the 
tee  Refoi'm  Amendments  whicJ 
cifically    designed    to    avoid 
happening  again  in  the  future 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of 
Chairman,  my  comments  today 
the  need  for  deepwater  ports  ir 
and  on  the  corresponding  nee  i 
Congress  to  continue  to  exer 
ship  in  this  important  area. 

Our  acute  energy  shortage 
brought  to  the  attention  of  ev 
can  in  recent  months.  Wc  havi; 
just   how  much  we  rely  on 
products  to  keep  the  country 
economy  moving.  We  have  seen 
fuel  needs,  oiu-  balance  of  pay 
strength  and  stability  of  the 
health  of  our  domestic  economy 
national  defense  posture  are 
intei-woven  that  if  one  strand 
the  others  are  affected. 

We  rely  heavily  on  oil  impor 
isfy  our  energy  needs.  This 
not  diminish  in  the  foreseea__ 
and  many  experts  believe  it  will 
significantly.  It  is  an   urgent 
then,  that  the  United  States 
best,  most  economical  port 
handle  oil  imports. 

Deepwater  ports  will  be  nei 
cause   the   fuel   will   reach   th< 
States  in  supertankers  of  unpre 
size.    Since   our   natui-al    portf 
handle  these  huge  vessels,  we 
struct  offshore  terminals  which 
with  supertankers.  The  Mari 
ministration  repoi-ts  that  if  w 
build  our  own  deepwater  port 
we  will  have  to  rely  on 
through  neighboring  foreign 
such  as  in  Canada,  the 
elsewhere.  This  would  heighten 
ready    dangerous    reliance    on 
sources  and  our  unfavorable 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
deepwater  ports  is  both  evident 
mediate.  I  urge  the  House  to  . 
lation  today,  which  will  accele 
construction  of  superports.  We 
islation  which  insm-es  the  envir 
soundness  of  ports,  setting  up 
but  reasonable  environmental  . 
protect  our  beaches  and  marine 
as  the  secondary  economic 
deepwater  ports,  such  as  _ 
eral  industrialization,  and  ^.._ 
plants,  must  be  considered"  so 
corresponding  secondary  envi 
impact  be  evaluated. 

Many  other  arguments  could 
in  favor  of  deepwater  ports   _ 
it  to  say  that  we  need  a  bill  w 
provide  the  legislative  fuel  to 
deepwater  port  issue  to  the 
the   United  States  leads   the 
supei-port  capability  and 

In   my   opinion,   Mr. 
Public  Works  Committee  bill,  H 
as  it  will  be  amended  by  the 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones >   is 
vehicle  to  accomplish  this  grea 
urge  my  colleagues  to  follow 
and  to  vote  for  the  Public  Wor 
mittee   bill   as   amended   by 
amendment. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman 
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i  nd  based  very  strongly  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  H.R.  10701,  which  would  provide 
for  the  licensing,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  deepwater  ports. 

In  light  of  the  recent  shortages  in  fuel 
we  experienced  in  this  country,  and  in 
light  of  the  continuing  need  for  conser- 
vation of  our  energy  resources,  I  believe 
most  of  us  agree  that  we  will  require  in- 
creasing quantities  of  crude  oil  in  the  fu- 
ture. Much  of  this  oil  must  be  imported. 
The  most  efficient,  economical  and  safest 
las  been    way  to  transport  crude  oil  from  abroad 
Ameri-     is  by  supertankers.  These  large  carriers 
learned     require  deepwater  ports  for  offshore  un- 
roleum    loading, 
and  the        As  you  know,  currently  there  are  no 
how  our     procedures  for  the  licensing  of  deepwa- 
nients.  the     ter  ports  off  our  coasts  and  beyond  the 
di»llar.  the     3-miIe  limit.  This  bill  will  provide  for 
and  our     the  licensing  of  deepwater  port  facilities 
tightly     by  a  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Commis- 
rays.  all     sion    composed    of    the    Secretaries    of 
Transportation,      Commerce,      Interior. 
Army,  and  the  Administrator  of  EPA. 
This  will  enable  these  agencies  with  sig- 
nificant expertise  and  experience  in  the 
various  aspects  of  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility to  participate  in  the  licensing  pro- 
cedure and  will  avoid  inter-Agency  con- 
flict. 

This  legislation  also  provides  protec- 
tion for  those  States  which  feel  they  do 
not  need  deepwater  ports. 

I  believe  this  is  a  veiT  good  bill.  I  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend.  Congressman 
Bob  Jones  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  their  efforts.  They  have  done 
an  outstanding  job,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  tliis  important 
measure. 
Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
terminals,     that  Alabama,  anticipating  the  need  for 
or    these  deepwater  ports,  joined  with  our 
our  al-    sister  State,  Mississippi,  many  months 
outside     ago  to  do  an  in-depth  study  of  the  need 
o4tflow  of     and  where  to  locate  a  deepwater  port  in 
the    Gulf    of    Mexico.    The   Ameraport 
leed  for    Corp.,  which  has  been  conducting  the 
and  im-     ongoing  study,  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
legis-     Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  espe- 
ate  the     cially  pleased  with  this  legislation  and 
leg-     feel  that  we  will  be  ready  to  begin  con- 
ohmental     struction  of  this  supenx>rt  as  soon  as  the 
s  tringent    legislation  has  been  approved, 
ci  iteria  to         Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ife.  Just     rise  in  support  of  the  H.R.  10701  substi- 
be^eflts  of     tute  as  reported  by  the  Public  Works 
gen-     Committee.  This  Nation  is  entering  a 
period  when  there  is  increasing  demand 
for   oil   and   gas   production   from   the 
ocean  floor.  And  this  demand  for  off- 
shore oil  anJ  gas  is  compounded  by  the 
offered    need  to  avoid  polluting  the  sea  and  the 
suffice     desire  to  preserve  the  coastal  environ- 
llich  will     ment. 

d  live  the        In  addition  to  the  construction  of  nec- 

po  nt  that    essary  platforms  and  installations  for 

^f-orld  in    the  drilling  of  offshore  oil  and  gas,  there 

is  a  need  for  deepwater  port  facilities.  I 

believe  that  this  legislation  effectively 

answers  such  a  need. 

The  justification  for  development  of 
deepwater  terminals  is  both  economic 
and  environmental.  Crude  oil  transpor- 
tation savings  by  the  use  of  very  large 
crude  carriers  is  well  established.  In  ad- 
dition, the  likely  alternative  to  U.S. 
deepwater  ports  is  transshipment  of 
I  favor,    crude  from  the  Caribbean  or  Canadian 
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ports  in  small  tankers,  thus  increasing 
the  potential  for  vessel  accidents  and 
oil  spills.  It  would  seem  advantageous 
then  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  deepwater  ports  to  facili- 
tate importation  of  crude  and  petroleum 
products  from  overseas. 

The  H.R.  10701  substitute  provides 
clear  guidelines  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
license  to  operate  such  a  deepwater  ter- 
minal, taking  into  account  the  economic, 
environmental,  esthetic,  and  regional  ef- 
fects of  such  a  construction.  The  bill 
further  provides  for  domestic  control 
over  deepwater  port  facilities  and  would 
establish  a  deepwater  port  liability  fund 
to  cover  cleanup  costs  and  damages 
caused  by  oil  spills,  to  be  financed  by 
fees  assessed  per  barrel  on  the  owners  of 
the  imported  oil. 

In  light  of  continued  growth  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  petroleum  products,  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  deepwater  ports  is  a  neces- 
sity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pubhc  Works  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee I  have  consistently  supported  in 
committee  legislation  that  would  en- 
courage development  of  offshore  deep- 
water  ports.  Our  committee  has  labored 
very  diligently  and  effectively  in  drafting 
a  bill  that  will  get  the  job  done  and  will 
provide  all  due  environmental  safe- 
guards. We  held  extensive  hearings  in 
preparing  this  bill.  Our  Public  Works 
Committee's  deepwater  ports  bill  is  a 
States'  rights  bill  that  gives  priority  to 
the  environmental  policy  of  the  coastal 
States. 

While  energy  self-sufficiency  is  our  na- 
tional goal,  deepwater  ports  can  alleviate 
problems  involved  in  importing  oil.  Our 
bill  will  set  up  the  machinery  for  the 
licensing  of  deepwater  offshore  facilities 
that  can  accommodate  the  mammoth  oil 
tankers  of  the  future.  Pipelines  will  con- 
nect the  offshore  ports  to  inland  facili- 
ties. As  a  member  of  the  Energy  Sub- 
committee, Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  com- 
mend our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  committee  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones) 
for  their  splendid  leadership  in  develop- 
ing this  outstanding  and  timely  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  10701,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
in  lieu  of  the  committee  amendment  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment printed  on  pages  H3784  through 
H3787  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  13,  1974,  if  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  H.R.  10701. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  13, 1974,  is  now 
printed  in  corrected  form  on  pages  14163 
through  14170  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  3,  1974. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  enacting  clause. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled. 
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AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  A  SrBSTITUTE 

orrntED  by  mr.  jones  of  Alabama 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  ChauTnan, 

I  offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 

substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama: 

That  as  used  In  thl.';  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "application"  means  any  application 
tiled  under  this  Act  for  a  licsnse  to  construct 
or  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility,  or  for  a 
renewal  or  modification  of  such  license. 

(2)  ''deepwater  port  facility"  means  a  fa- 
cility constructed  off  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  beyond  the  territorial  seas  of  tho 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  unloading  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  It  Includes  all  associated  equip- 
ment and  structures  (other  than  vessels) 
beyond  such  territorial  seas,  and  all  connect- 
ing pipelines  within  such  territorial  seas. 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Deepwater 
Port  Facilities  Commission  pro\  ided  for  in 
this  Act. 

(4)  "person"  means  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  any  private,  public,  or 
municipal  corporation  or  other  eniity  created 
by  or  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

(5)  "significantly  alTected  State"  means  a 
State  whose  shorelines  might  suffer  environ- 
mental harm  as  a  resiUt  of  the  activities  of 
a  deepwater  port  facility. 

(6)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  each  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(7)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  one  shall  construct  or  oper- 
ate a  deepwater  port  facility  without  first 
receiving  a  license  as  provided  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  an  applicant  applies 
for  a  license  to  construct  a  deepwater  port 
facility  and  the  point  of  connection  for  un- 
loading crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
between  vessels  and  the  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility Is  nearer  the  coast  of  one  State  than 
any  other  State  and  If  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  Is  to  be 
located  In  the  State  whose  coast  Is  nearer 
such  point  of  connection,  then  tlie  Commis- 
sion shall  notify  such  State  In  WTltlng  of 
such  application  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  such  application  Is  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. Such  notification  shall  also  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  such 
State  to  apply  for  a  license  to  construct  such 
a  facility,  except  that  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from 
the  date  such  notification  is  received  by  such 
State.  If  such  State  within  such  period  ap- 
plies for  a  license  to  construct  a  deepwater 
port  faculty  having  a  point  of  connection  for 
unloading  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
between  vessels  and  a  deepwater  port  facility 
located  nearer  to  its  coast  than  the  coast 
of  any  other  State  with  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  to  be  lo- 
cated In  such  State,  then  such  State,  If  it 
nieets  all  otlier  requirements  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  granted  the  license  to  construct  such 
facility  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  appli- 
cants for  a  license  for  such   a  facility. 

(c)  All  applications  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct or  operate  a  deepwater  port  facility 
shall  be  filed  with  tlie  Commission.  The 
Commission  Ls  authorized  to  Issue  a  license 
to  any  applicant  if  it  first  determines  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  is  a  person  financially 
responsible  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  comply  with  applicable 
laws,  regulations,  and  lii-ei-L-^e  conditions: 


(2)  the  applicant  has  the  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  complain  and  defend.  In  Its 
own  name,  and.  If  the  applicant  Is  a  State, 
has  consented  to  be  sued  In  coimectlon  with 
its  constrxiction  and  operation  of  the  deep- 
water  port  facility; 

(3)  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
deepwater  port  facility  will  not  unreasonably 
interfere  with  International  navigation  or 
other  reasonable  uses  of  the  high  seas,  and 
is  consistent  with  the  International  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  facility  will  be  located,  constructed, 
and  operated  In  a  manner  which  will  mini- 
mize or  prevent  any  adverse  significant  en- 
vironmeiitfil  effects.  In  making  the  deter- 
mination required  by  this  paragraph,  the 
Commission  shall  consider  all  significant  as- 
pects of  the  faculty,  including,  but  not  lim- 
Itpd  to,  its  relation  to — 

( A)  effects  on  marine  organisms: 

(B)  effects  on  water  quality: 

(C)  effects  on  ocean  currents  and  wave 
patterns  and  on  nearby  shorelines  and 
beaches: 

(D)  effects  on  alternative  uses  of  the 
oceans  such  as  fishing,  aquaculture.  and 
•scientific  research; 

(E)  susceptibility  to  damage  from  storms 
and  other  natural  phenomena; 

(F)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  subjacent 
seabed  and  subsoil  such  as  exploitation  of 
resources  and  the  laying  of  cables  and  pipe- 
lines; and 

(G)  effects  on  esthetic  and  recreational 
Milues. 

(d)  Licenses  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  no  longer  than  thirty  years, 
with  preferential  right  In  the  licensee  to 
renew  under  such  terms  and  for  such  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years  as  the  Commission 
determines  Is  reasonable.  Licenses  to  con- 
struct such  facilities  shall  include  conditions 
to  assure  that  a  bona  fide  effort  to  construct 
is  made.  These  conditions  shaU  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  schedules  for  design  and 
construction  of  such  facilities.  In  the  absence 
of  such  bona  fide  effort,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  after  hearings,  a  license  to  con- 
struct may  be  revoked  by  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  No  license  shall  be  gianted  under 
this  Act  to  construct  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility unless  the  State  whose  coast  is  nearer 
thaii  that  of  any  other  State  to  the  point  of 
connection  for  xmloading  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  between  vessels  and  a 
deepwater  port  facility  has  an  envlronmenUl 
program  which  includes  construction  of 
deepwater  port  facilities  off  its  coast  and  the 
deepwater  port  facility  proposed  to  be  li- 
censed and  the  directly  related  land-based 
activities  are  consistent  with  such  environ- 
mental program. 

(2)  No  license  shaU  be  granted  under  this 
Act  to  construct  a  deepwater  port  facility 
unless  the  State  In  which  50  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  Is  to  be 
located  has  an  environmental  program  which 
includes  construction  of  deepwater  port  fa- 
culties off  Its  coast  and  the  deepwater  port 
faculty  proposed  to  be  licensed  and  the  di- 
rectly related  land-based  activities  are  con- 
sistent with  such  environmental  program. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  a  li- 
cense under  this  Act  tmless  It  shall  first  have 
considered  the  economic,  environmental  es- 
thetic, and  regional  effects  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility on  all  other  significantly  affecied 
States. 

( g )  Licenses  issued  laider  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  after  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  transferee  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  and  upon  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
transfer. 

(h)  If  an  application  Is  made  under  this 
Act  for  a  license  to  construct  a  deepwater 
port   facility   off  the  coast   of  a   State,   and 


a  port  of  such  State  which  on  the  date  cf 
such  application — 

( 1 )  has  existing  plans  for  construction  ol 
a  deep  draft  channel  and  harbor,  and 

(2)  has  either  (A)  an  ongoing  study  bv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  relating  to  the 
expansion  and  deepening  of  such  port  har- 
bor or  channel,  or  (B)  a  pending  application 
for  a  permit  unde»  section  10,  13,  or  both,  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1121),  for 
such  construction. 

applies  to  the  Commission  for  a  determina- 
tion under  this  section  within  thirty  day.s 
of  the  date  of  the  license  application,  then 
the  Commission  shall  not  issue  a  license 
under  this  Act  unless,  after  examining  the 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  effect? 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
deepwater  port  facility  with  the  economic, 
.social,  and  environmental  effects  of  the  con- 
struction, expansion,  deepening,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  State  port,  it  has  determined 
which  of  the  two  Is  more  In  the  national 
interest. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
man. All  administrative  personnel  and  re- 
lated facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  Issue 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  governing 
application  for.  and  issuance  of,  licenses  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  deepwater 
port  facilities  under  this  Act.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  Issued  In  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  without  regard  to  the  exceptions 
contained  in  subsection   (a)   thereof. 

(c)  In  carryUig  out  all  of  Its  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sult with  Interested  Federal  agencies,  and  the 
Commission  shall  be  required  to  expedite  and 
coordinate  all  Federal  reviews  of  applications 
required  under  this  Act. 

(d)  An  application  for  a  license  filed  under 
this  Act  shall  constitute  an  application  for 
all  Federal  authorizations  required  for  a 
deepwater  port  facility.  The  Commission  shall 
consult  with  Interested  Federal  agencies  to 
Insure  that  applications  contain  aU  Infor- 
mation required  by  the  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission wUl  forward  promptly  a  copy  of  each 
application  to  those  Federal  agencies  with 
jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port  facil- 
ity and  will  not  issue  a  license  under  this  Act 
until  such  agencies  have  certified  to  the  Com- 
mission that,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  that  aspect  of  the 
facility  under  their  Jurisdiction  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  which  they  ad- 
minister. The  granthig  of  a  license  usider  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  which  a  ceriificaiion 
has  been  Issued  by  a  Federal  agency  under 
this  subsection,  and  no  other  permit  or  li- 
cense shall  be  requii'ed  under  such  law  in 
connection  with  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  such  facility.  Such  certification  shall 
be  issued  or  denied  within  one  htindred  and 
twenty  days  following  transmittal  of  a  copy 
of  the  application  to  the  agencies.  Hearings 
held  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  consoli- 
dated Uisofar  as  practicable  with  hearings 
held  by  other  agencies.  Tlte  Commission  shall 
Iss'.ie  or  deny  the  license  not  later  than  the 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  day  after  receipt 
of  the  certifications  of  all  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved,  or  not  later  than  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  day  after  the  day  of  com- 
pletion of  all  hearings  under  section  4,  which- 
ever date  occurs  later. 
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(e)   The  provisions  of  tlils  Act  s 
'  way  alter  or  other^i^e  affect  the 
of  the  National  Environmental  Poll 
1969.  except  that  a  single  detailed 
r.icntal  impact  statement  shall  be 
111  connection  with  each  license 
be  issued  by  the  Commission.  The 
sif>n  shall  be  respon':lble  for  tl.e 
c>r  r^iich  statement.  Such  statement 
nil  tiie  responsibilities  under  sect 
iCi    of    the   National   Environment 
A   t  of  1969  of  each  Federal  aKeni-y 
soect  to  ea-h  certiflration  made  by 
■iii*j.section  (d)  of  the  section. 

Sec.  4.  ;a)  The  Commission  .shnll 
bv   regulation  the  procedures,  incl 
propriate    charges,    for    the    si'br.iir 
consideration  of  applications  for  1 

(b)    Upon  application  for  any  li 
Commission  shall  publish  in  tlie  Fed 
later  within  thirty  days  ofter  receip 
application  a  notice  contaluinu  a 
scription  of  the  proposed  facility,  a 
mation  as  to  wl.ere  the  application 
porting  data  required  by  subsection 
be  examined  and  given  iiiierested 
least  ninety  days  for  the  sr,bmi:>-;i3ii 
ten  data,  views,  or  arri'nie-.iis  relcvp 
granting  of  the  license,  with  or  v.  i 
portunity  for  oral  presentation.  Su 
shall   also  be  furnished  to  the  G 
each    significantly    affected    State. 
Commission    shail    utilize     such 
methods  as  it  deems  reasonable  to  I 
terested  parties  about   the  proposei  I 
and  to  invite  comments  from  them 

I  c  I    The  Coininlsslou  shall  hold 
one  public  hearing  on  each 
a  license  for  a  proposed  facility.  At 
such  hearing  shall  be  held  in  the  v 
the  proposed  site. 

(d)  When    the    Commission 
from  the  comments  and  data  subini 
suant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
exist  one  or  more  specific  and 
tual    Issues   which   may   be   resolve^ 
evidentiary  hearing,  it  may  direct 
Issues     be     submitted     to     a 
hearing  before  a  presidinft  cfflcer 
for  that  purpose.  Such  officer  shall 
tliority  to  preclude  repetitions  and 
live  testimony,  to  require  that  direct 
mony  be  submitted  In  advance   li 
form,    and    to    permit    crcss-examli 
the  extent  necessary  and  appropriate 
the  hearing  the  presiding  officer 
to  the  Commission  a  report  of  his 
and  recommendations,  and  the 
in    the   hearing   shall    have    an    op  • 
to  comment  thereon. 

(e)  The  Commission's  decision 
denying  a   license  shall   be   in   wr 
shall  Include  or  be  preceded  by  an 
mental  impact  statement.  If  requ 
cusslon  of  the  Issues  raised  In  the 
ing  and  the  Commission's  concluslc  qs 
on.  and,  where  a  hearing  was  held 
to  subsection  (d).  findings  on  the 
fact  considered  at  such  hearing. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  sections  554 
557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
applicable  to  proceedhigs  under 
tlon.  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
tlon.  shall  not  be  deemed  a  hearing 
by  statute  for  purposes  of  section 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.   (a)    Anyone  adversely 
a-i    order    of    the    Commission    gr 
denying   a   license    may,   within 
after  such  order  is  issued,  seek 
view  thereof  in  the  United  States 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  nearest  to 
facility  Is  sought  to  be  located.  A 
petition  shall  forthwith  be 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
or  an  officer  designated  by  It  for 
pose.  The  Commission  thereupon 
ill  the  court  the  record  of  the 
which   the  Commission  based   its 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
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United  States  Code.  This  record  shall  con- 
sist of — 

(1)  the  application,  the  notice  published 
pursuant  to  section  4(b),  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  documents  to  which  reference  is 
made  therein: 

(2)  the  wTltten  comments  and  documents 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  agency 
rules  by  anyone,  including  any  other  agency 
and  any  agency  advisory  committee,  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding: 

(.3)  the  transcript  of  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  section  4  (c)  and  (d);  and  the 
!>.-esiding  officer's  repoit.  if  any;  and 

(4 1  the  Commissions  decision  and  accom- 
pa:iying  documents  as  required  by  section 
4(e). 

(b)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  coiut 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  thai 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material,  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Commission,  the  court 
may  order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence m  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before 
the  Commission,  and  to  be  adduced  In  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Com- 
mission may  modify  its  findhigs  as  to  the 
facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the 
additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  It  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  Its  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  Its  original  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accord- 
ance with  section  706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided In  such  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  include  in  any  license  granted  under  this 
Act,  any  conditions  which  It  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
conditions  shall  Include  but  need  not  be 
limited  to: 

( 1 )  Conditions  designed  to  assure  that  the 
operation  of  the  deepwater  port  facility  will 
not  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Such  conditions  shall 
Include  a  requirement  of  nondiscriminatory 
acce.ss  at  reasonable  rates. 

(2)  Provisions  requiring  that,  If  a  license 
Is  revoked  or  expires  and  Is  not  reissued,  or 
the  licensee  abandons  the  deepwater  port  fa- 
cility, the  licensee  shall  render  such  facility 
harmless  to  navigation  and  the  environment. 

(3)  Such  fees  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe as  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral activities  occasioned  by  the  application 
for  licensing,  development,  and  operation  of 
the  deepwater  port  facility. 

( 4 )  Such  measures  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  to  meet  United  States  International 
obligations. 

(5)  Such  measures  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  surrounding  water,  including 
payment  of  cleanup  costs  resulting  from  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  deepwater 
port  facility. 

(6)  Such  provisions  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  for  the  temporary  storage  of 
hazardous  substances. 

(7)  Such  provisions  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  necessary  to  Insure  domestic 
control  over  the  contructlon  and  operation  of 
the  deepwater  port  facility, 

( b)  If  a  licensee  becomes  bankrupt  and  un- 
able to  render  the  deepwater  port  facility 
harmless  to  navigation  and  the  environment, 
the  United  States  shall  render  such  facility 
harmless  and  bear  all  costs  in  connection 
therewith  to  the  extent  that  such  costs  are 
not  covered  by  a  bond,  as  may  have  been 
required  in  the  license  by  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  any  oil  Is  spilled  from 
a  vessel  using  a  deepwater  port  facUtly  or 
enroute  to  or  departing  from  such  facility 


while  in  the  vlncinty  of  such  facility,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  authorized  to 
act  to  remove  or  arrange  for  the  removal  of 
such  oil  at  any  time,  unless  he  determines 
such  removal  v/lU  be  done  properly  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prepare  and  publish  a  contingency  plan  for 
the  removal  of  ollspUls  from  vessels  using,  en 
route  to,  or  departing  from  deepwater  port 
facilities.  Such  contingency  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  efficient,  coordinated,  and  effective 
action  to  minimize  damage  from  the  oil.  In- 
cluding containment,  dispersal,  and  removal 
of  the  oil.  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  deems  advisable,  revise  or  other- 
wise amend  the  contingency  plan.  After  pub- 
lication of  the  contingency  plan,  the  removal 
of  oil  and  tictlons  to  minimize  damage  from 
oil  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  be 
in  accordance  with"  such  contingency  plan. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  au- 
thorized to  request  and  receive  assistance, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  from  any  Federal 
department,  ageicy,  or  instrumentality  In 
carryliifi  out  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Except  where  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  vessel  can  prove  that  an  oilspill  was 
caused  solely  by  (A)  an  act  of  God,  (B)  an 
act  of  war,  (C)  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  or  (D)  an  act  or  omission 
of  a  third  party  without  regard  to  whether 
any  such  act  or  omission  wa.s  or  was  not 
negligent,  or  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going clauses,  such  owner  or  operator  shall, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  actual 
cleanup  costs  incurred  under  this  section, 
Such  costs  shall  constitute  maritime  lien  on 
the  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  In  an 
action  In  rem  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  district  within  which 
the  vessel  may  be  found.  The  Deepwater  Port 
Liability  Authority  created  hi  section  8  of 
this  Act  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
owner  or  operator  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  to  recover  such  costs.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  all  such  costs  paid  from 
the  Deepwater  Port  Fund  created  by  such 
section. 

(e)  During  any  period  when  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational Ptind  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  are  both  In  force  the 
liability  of  vessels  subject  to  such  conven- 
tions for  damages  within  the  territory  and 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  from 
oUsplUs  from  such  vessels,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  damages,  shall  be  that  estab- 
lished in  such  conventions  In  lieu  of  any 
liability  and  payment  for  such  damages 
established  by  this  section  and  section  8  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  shall  apply  to  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  licensed  under  this  Act 
and  to  ollspllls  from  that  facility.  For  the 
purposes  of  that  Act,  such  a  facility  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  onshore  facility  and 
ollspllls  from  such  facility  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  oil  discharged  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8(a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Deepwater  Port 
Liability  Authority,  hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Authority",  which  shall 
have  succes,slon  until  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Congress  The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  Authority, 
a  wholly  owned  Government  corporation,  is 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  and  shall  maintain  such  offices  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business.  The  purposes  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  to  administer  the  Deepwater  Port 
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Liability  Fund.  The  Authority  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  its  own  name. 

(b)  (1)  The  Authority  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Dbectors  consisting  of  five  individuals,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation or  his  designee  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Commission  or  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  ef- 
fect the  appointment  of  qualified  Individuals 
to  fill  the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
the  bylaws,  with  such  executive  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  such  individuals  shall  be  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Authority  and  shall  discharge 
all  such  executive  functions,  powers,  and 
duties.  The  members  of  the  Board,  as  such, 
shall  not  receive  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Deepwater 
Port  Liability  Fund  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  section  as  the  "fund")  which,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
( 1 )  shall  be  liable  for  cleanup  costs  resulting 
from  any  oilspill  from  a  vessel  using  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  or  en  route  to,  or  depart- 
ing from  such  a  facility  while  In  the  vicinity 
of  such  facility,  and  (2)  shall  be  liable  with- 
out regard  to  fault,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  for  damages  to  real 
and  personal  property  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  are 
sustained  by  any  individual  or  entity,  public 
or  private,  as  the  result  of  any  oilspill  from 
a  vessel  using  a  deepwater  port  facility  or 
en  route  to,  or  departing  from,  such  a  facility 
while  in  the  vicinity  of  such  facility. 

(d)  Liability  of  the  fund  for  damages  may 
not  be  Imposed  under  this  section — 

(1 )  If  the  fund  can  prove  that  the  damages 
concerned  were  caused  by  an  act  of  war;  or 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  a  damaged 
party  if  the  fund  can  prove  that  the  damage 
was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  such  party. 

(e)  Liability  of  the  fund  for  damage  claims 
arising  out  of  any  one  oilspill  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000.  If  the  total  damage  claims 
allowed  against  the  fund  arising  out  of  any 
one  oilspill  exceed  $100,000,000  they  shall  be 
reduced   proportionately. 

(f)(1)  Each  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port 
facility  under  this  Act  shall  collect  from  the 
owner  of  any  oil  offloaded  at  the  deepwater 
port  faculty  operated  by  such  licensee,  at 
the  time  of  offloading,  a  fee  of  4  cents  per 
barrel  until  the  fund  contains  a  total  amount 
of  $100,000,000  or  until  the  International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Damage  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Damage  both  come  Into  force,  whichever 
first  occurs;  thereafter  the  fee  shall  be  2 
cents  per  barrel,  but  in  no  case  shall  any  fee 
be  collected  during  any  period  when  the 
fund  contains  a  total  amoimt  of  $100,000,000 
or  more. 

(2)  The  collections  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  fund  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Authority.  Costs  of  adminis- 
tration shall  be  paid  from  the  money  paid 
to  the  fund,  and  all  sums  not  needed  for  ad- 
ministration and  the  satisfaction  of  cleanup 
costs  and  damage  claims  shall  be  Invested 
prudently  in  income-producing  securities  of 
the  United  States  approved  by  the  Authority. 
Income  from  such  securities  shall  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  fund. 

(g)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  claim  where 
liability  for  damage  without  regard  to  fault 
is  Imposed  on  the  fund  by  this  section  and 
such  claim  Is  paid  by  the  Authority  from 


the  fund,  the  Authority  shall  be  subrogated 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws 
(Including  any  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party)  to  the 
rights  of  the  claimant  under  such  laws  with 
respect  to  the  paid  claim.  If,  with  respect  to 
such  paid  claim  the  Authority  brings  an 
action  based  on  any  right  to  which  It  Is  sub- 
rogated by  this  subsection,  it  may  recover 
from  any  affiliate  of  the  defendant,  if  the 
defendant  fails  to  satisfy  any  Judgment 
entered  against  it  in  such  action. 

(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  interpreted — 

(1)  to  preclude  or  deny  the  right  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
interstate  agency,  to  adopt  or  enforce  any 
other  requirement  with  respect  to  liability 
for  ollspllls;  or 

(2)  to  affect  in  any  manner  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act:  or 

(3)  to  restrict  any  right  which  any  indi- 
viduals or  entity  (or  class  of  individuals  or 
entities)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

(1)  If  the  fund  Is  unable  to  satisfy  cleaning 
costs  or  damage  claims  reqxilred  to  be  paid 
imder  this  section,  the  Authority  may  borrow 
the  money  needed  to  pay  such  costs  or  such 
claim  from  any  available  source,  at  the 
lowest  available  rate  of  interest. 

( j)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  term  "affiliate"  includes — 

(A)  any  entity  owned  or  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  defendant  in  any  action  under 
subsection  (g) ; 

(B)  any  entity  that  effectively  controls  or 
has  the  power  effectively  to  control  such 
defendant  by — 

(i)  stock  interest. 

(11)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  similar  body, 

(ill)  contract  or  other  agreement  with 
other  stockholders,  or 

(iv)  otherwise;  or 

(C)  any  entity  which  is  under  common 
ownership  with  or  control  of  such  defendant, 

(2)  the  term  "entity"  means  an  Individual 
corporation,  a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
Joint-stock  company,  a  business  trust,  or  an 
unincorporated  organization. 

(3)  the  term  "barrel"  means  forty-two 
United  States  gallons  at  sixty  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  licensee  who  violates  any 
condition  of  his  license,  or  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation of  the  Commission  Issued  under  this 
Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the 
Commission,  in  a  determination  on  the  rec- 
ord after  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  of  not 
more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  during  which 
such  violation  occurs. 

(b)  A  licensee  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Commission  assessing  a  penalty  tinder 
this  section  may,  within  sixty  days  after 
such  order  is  issued,  seek  judicial  review 
thereon  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  nearest  to  which  the  li- 
censee's facility  is  located,  and  such  court 
siiall  have  jurLsdiction  of  the  action  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Judicial 
review  of  the  Commission's  determination 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Penalties  as.sessed  pursuant  to  this 
S2ction  may  be  collected  in  an  action  by  the 
United  States,  but  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  subject  to  review  otherwise 
than  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  10.  Wl.enever  a  licensee  falls  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  restriction,  or  condition  made  or 
Imposed  by  the  Commission  iinder  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  or  fails  to  pay  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  by  the  Commission  under 
section  9  (except  where  a  proceeding  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  assessment  is  pending), 
the  Commission  may  file  an  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  nearest  to  which  the  li- 
censee's facility   is   located    ( 1 )    to  suspend 


operations  under  the  license,  or  (2)  to  revoke 
such  license  if  such  failure  is  knowing  and 
continues  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
Commission  mails  notice  of  such  failure  by 
registered  letter  to  the  licensee  at  his  record 
post  office  address.  When  such  failure  would. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  create 
a  serious  threat  to  the  environment,  it  shall 
have  the  authority  to  suspend  operations  un- 
der the  license  forthwith.  The  licensee  may 
seek  Judicial  review  of  the  Commission's 
action  in  such  district  court  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Commission  takes  such  action. 
Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Constitution  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  shall  apply 
to  deepwater  port  facilities  licensed  under 
this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  facili- 
ties were  located  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  Foreign-flag  vessels  and 
those  others  who  are  not  nationals  of  the 
United  States  using  such  facilities  shall  be 
deemed  to  consent  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
To  the  extent  that  they  are  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations,  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  State  whose  coast  Is  nearer 
than  that  of  any  other  State  to  the  point  of 
connection  for  unloading  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  between  vessels  and  the 
deepwater  port  facility  are  declared  to  be  the 
law  of  the  United  States  for  such  facility. 
All  laws  applicable  to  a  deepwater  port 
facility  shall  be  administered  and  enforced 
by  the  appropriate  officers  and  courts  of  the 
United  States.  State  taxation  laws  shall  not 
apply  to  such  facility,  but  this  shall  not  af- 
fect the  right  of  a  State  to  tax  its  own  ciiize;is 
or  residents. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  cases  and  controversies 
arising  out  of,  or  In  connection  with,  the 
construction,  operation,  or  use  of  deepwater 
port  facilities.  Proceedings  with  respect  to 
any  such  cases  or  controversies  may  be  Insti- 
tuted In  the  Judicial  district  in  which  any 
defendant  may  be  found  or  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict nearest  the  place  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  State  whose  coast  Is  nearer 
than  that  of  any  other  State  to  the  poliit  of 
connection  for  unloading  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  between  vessels  and  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  and  in  which  50  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  design  receiving  capacity 
for  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products  is  to 
be  located  may  fix  reasonable  fees  for  the 
use  of  such  deepwater  port  facility,  and  such 
State  and  any  other  State  in  w'hlch  land- 
based  facilities  directly  related  to  a  deep- 
water  port  facility  are  located  may  set  rea- 
sonable fees  for  the  use  of  such  land-base'l 
facilities.  Fees  may  be  fixed  under  authority 
of  this  subsection  as  compensation  for  any 
economic  cost  attributable  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  deepwater  pen 
and  such  land-based  facilities,  which  can- 
not be  recovered  under  other  authority  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  nd  valorem 
taxes,  and  for  environmental  and  adminis- 
trative costs  attributable  to  the  co'istrtiction 
and  operation  of  such  deepwater  port  and 
such  land-'OEised  facilities.  Fees  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  such  economic, 
environmental,  and  administrative  costs  of 
such  State.  Such  fees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  "land-based  facilities 
directly  related  to  a  deepwater  port  facility" 
means  the  onshore  tank  farm  and  pipelines 
connecting  such  tank  farm  to  the  deepwater 
port  facility. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  governing  health 
and  welfare  of  individuals  using  deepwater 
port  facilities  licensed  under  this  Act  as 
it  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  12.  Directly  related  land-based  activi- 
ties and  facilities  connected  to  a  deepwater 
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port  facility  licensed  under  this 
pipelines,  cables,  and  tank  farms 
located  withla  the  geographic  Jii 
a   State,  shall   be  subject   to  all 
law.s  or  regulations  of  snch  Stal 
in  tills  Act  shall  be  construed  tta 
a  State  from  imposing  within   ii 
tion  more  stringent  environment 
regulations   wlien    otherwise   not 
by  Federal  law. 

S?:c.  13.  A  deepv.  ater  port  facili 
under   this   Act    may    not    be    u 
transshipment    of    crude    oil    or 
products  destined  for  locations 
United  States. 

Sec.  14.  The  consent  oi'  Conyres 
t:iven  to  two  or  more  States  to  ne 
er.ter  into  agreements  or  comp:- 
confllct  with  any  law  or  treaty  of 
States,  for  (1)   the  construction 
tlon  of  deepwater  port  facilities,  o 
establishment    of    such    agencies 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
making  effective  such  agreements 
pacts.  Such  an  agreement  or  co 
be   binding  and  obligatory  upon 
or   p.irty   theret.i    witliout    i.irthe: 
by  Congress. 

Sec.    15.   The   Secretary   of   Stat 
sultation   v.  i*h   the   Commis-sion. 
effective   international   action   an( 
tion  in  support  of  the  policy  of 
may.   for   this   purpose.    formulat< 
or  support  specific  proposals  in 
Nations  and  other  competent   i' 
organizations    for   the   developme 
proprlate  International  niles  and 
relative  to  the  construction  and 
deepwater    port    facilities,    with 
regard   for  measures  to  promote 
of  navigation  In  the  vicinity  t 

Sec.  16.   (a)   The  Secretary  of 
ment  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
I  hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing 
applicable  in  the  waters  adjacen 
water  port  facilities  with  respect 
lowing: 

(1)  vessel  movements; 
i2)  pilotage  requirements: 
(3)  maximum  vessel  drafts; 
(4,1  designation  and  marltin-;  uf 
areas; 

(5)  the  provision  of  equipment 
to  prevent  or  minimize  pollution 
environment  and  to  clean  up  any 
which  may  be  discharged; 

(6)  lights  and  other  warning  de 

(7)  safety  equipment;  and 

(8)  other  matters  relating  to  t! 
t:on  of  safety  of  life  and  property. 

(b)   Whoever  violates  any  rule 
tion  issued  under  this  section  shal 
lo  a  civil   penalty   of   $10,000   for 
dtuing   which   the   violation  con 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
who.  in  determining  the  amount  ol 
alty.  shall  consider  the  gravity  of 
tion.  any  prior  violation,   and   th 
strated  good  faith  of  anyone 
tempting  rapid  compliance  after  n 
rf    the    violation.    No    penalty 
sessed    until    the   party    rhareed 
been  given  notice  of  the  vlolatior 
and     an    opportunity    for    a     hea 
good     cause     shown!     the 
remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty 
failure  of  the  party  charged  to 
."^essed   penalty,   the   Secretary   m 
the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
in    the    appropriate    district    cour ; 
United  States  for  collection  of  th( 
without  regeird  to  the  amount  inv 
j^ether  with  such  other  relief  a.s 
propriate.  Any  vessel,  except  a  pi 
trr^aged    In   noncommercial    aciiv 
ill  Violation  of  any  rule  or  regula 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
rem  for  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
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be  proceeded  against  in  any  district  court 
in  the  United  States  having  Jtirisdiction 
thereof:  but  no  vessel  shall  be  liable  unless  It 
would  appear  that  one  or  more  of  the  owners, 
or  bareboat  charterers,  was  at  the  time  of 
the  violation,  a  consenting  party  or  privy 
to  such  violation. 

(CI  Subject  to  recognized  principles  of 
internaiional  Ihw  the  Secretary-,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretarv  of  Defense,  and  tl^e  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  designate  a  .safety  zone 
.■surrounding  any  deepwater  port  facility  li- 
censed under  tliLs  Act.  No  point  on  the 
perimeter  on  such  safety  zone  sh.".!!  lie  more 
than  ten  nautical  miles  from  tlie  nearest 
point  of  the  deepwater  port  facility.  No  other 
installatlon.s.  structure.s,  or  u.?es  Incompntible 
with  the  operation  of  the  deepwater  por' 
facility  .sh.ill  be  permitted  within  the  safety 
zone.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  ii>sue  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  tho.se  activities  which 
are  permitted  within  such  safety  zone.  In 
promulgating  such  rules  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Insure 
that  such  rules  are  consistent  with  the  Inter- 
national oblieations  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
national Voyage  Load  Line  Act  of  1973  (87 
Stat.  418 1 :  of  tlie  Coastwise  Load  Line  Act, 
1935  (49  Stat.  891).  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
88-881);  of  section  4370  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  316):  of  section  8  of  the  Act  of  June 
19,  1886  (24  .Stat.  81;  46  U.SC.  289);  of  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Act  of  June  5.  1920  (41  Stat. 
998).  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  883):  and  of 
titJe  I  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1052: 
33  use.  1401-1421 ) .  deepwater  port  facilities 
licensed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
he  ports  or  places  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  39 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C. 
831-837)  and  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (24  Stat.  379),  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1-27) .  movement  of  crude  oil  or  petro- 
leum products  by  a  pipeline  that  Is  a  part 
of  a  deepwater  port  facility  licensed  under 
this  Act  from  outside,  to  within,  the  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  any  coastal  State  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  transportation  or  commerce 
from  one  State  to  another  State,  and  the 
licensee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common 
carrier  for  all  purposes  of  regulation  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  19.  With  respect  to  disability  or  death 
of  an  employee  resulting  from  any  injury 
occurring  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  operations  of,  a  deep- 
water  port  facility,  compensation  shall  be 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (44  Stat.  1424)  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  901-950).  For  the  purposes  of  applying 
that  Act   to  deepwater  port  facilities — 

( 1 )  the  term  "employee"  does  not  include 
a  master  or  a  crewmember  of  any  vessel,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  of  any  State,  or 
foreign  government,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division; 

(2)  employment  in  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  a  deepwater  port 
facility  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "maritime  em- 
ployment"; and 

(3)  deepwater  port  facilities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  located  In  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Slc.  20.  Except  In  a  situation  Involving 
force  majeure,  a  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port 
facility  may  not  permit  a  vessel,  registered 
in  or  fiying  the  flag  of  a  foreign  state,  to  call 
at,  or  otherwise  utilize,  a  deepwater  port 
facility  licensed  under  this  Act  unless  (1) 
the  foreign-flag  state  Involved,  by  specific 
agreement  with  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  recognize  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  the  vessel  and  Its  personnel.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


while  the  ve.=sel  Is  at,  or  In  the  vicinity  of, 
the  deepwater  port  facility,  and  (2)  the  ves- 
sel owner,  or  bareboat  charterer,  has  desig- 
nated an  agent  In  the  United  States  for  the 
service  of  process  in  the  case  of  any  claim  or 
legal  proceeding  resulting  from  the  actlvltle<^^ 
of  the  vessel  or  Its  personnel  while  at.  or  li. 
the  vicinity  of.  the  deepwater  port  facility. 

Sec.  21.  All  United  States  officials,  includ- 
ing those  officials  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  United  State.s 
laws  applicable  to  a  deepwater  port  facility, 
fhall  a.1  all  times  be  afforded  reasonable  ac- 
cess to  a  deepwater  port  facility  licensed 
under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
laws  under  their  jurisdiction  or  otherwise 
cjn-ying  out  their  responsibilities. 

Sec.  22.  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  '.n,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity 
carried  on  or  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  under  any  license  Lssued  under  this 
Act.  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Facilities  Commission.  This  pro- 
vision will  be  enforced  through  agency  pro- 
visions and  rules  similar  to  those  already 
established,  with  respect  to  racial  and  other 
discrimination,  tinder  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  However,  this  remedy  is 
not  exclusive  and  wlil  not  prejudice  or  cut 
off  any  other  legal  remedies  available  to  a 
discrlmlnatee. 

Ml-.  JONES  of  Alabama  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  outset  I  want  to  make  two 
points  clear.  There  have  been  statement.s 
made  over  and  over  again  about  the 
.lurisdiction  of  the  three  committ«es 
that  may  have  had  the  possibilities  of 
reporting  this  bill  to  the  floor.  This  in- 
cludes the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  But  that  is  not 
the  proposition  that  is  pending  here  to- 
day. Mrs.  Sullivan  has  ah-eady  stated 
that  whatever  happens  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  bill  remains  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  We  are  not  here  for  the 
piu'pose  of  resolving  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions, nor  are  we  here  to  consider  any 
reorganization  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  is  only  one  question 
that  is  presented  to  the  House  today  and 
that  is  the  substance  of  the  bill  H.R. 
10701.  That  is  what  we  are  to  decide, 
and  that  should  be  the  basis  of  all  of  our 
thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wc  have  two  proposi- 
tions. They  have  been  explained  over 
and  over  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
committees  have  been  most  dedicated, 
ti-ying  to  make  a  prompt  and  proper 
resolution  of  the  subject  matter  that 
they  have  been  dealing  with. 

We  feel  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  our  experience,  our  under- 
standing, the  histoi-y  of  our  dealings 
with  these  problems,  have  been  more 
substantial  and  vastly  broader  than  that 
of  any  other  committee.  We  also  con- 
sidered the  immediacy  of  the  problem 
because  we  are  In  a  vast  and  desperate 
situation  as  far  as  energy  is  concerned. 
This  country  has  neglected  the  question 
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of  energy.  We  have  sought  to  deal  with 
every  Federal  instriunent  that  we  could 
bring  into  play,  bring  into  power,  bring 
iiito  usefulness,  all  the  tools  that  could 
be  accumulated  and  utilized  to  help  the 
American  people  with  this  most  distress- 
lul  and  disdainful  situation  that  con- 
fronts us  with  the  lack  of  energy. 

It  is  not  only  serious  now,  but  it  is 
accumulating  day  by  day— the  great  and 
tragic  fact  that  our  economy  in  this 
country  is  going  to  be  severely  damaged, 
almost  irreparably  damaged,  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  negligent  and  the  con- 
sequence of  oui-  negligence  is  being 
thrust  upon  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  further  delay  this  matter. 
We  are  directed  by  the  vast  number  of 
people  of  this  country  that  sends  us 
here  to  make  the  proper  resolution  of 
these  questions  and  to  utilize  our  kno-.vl- 
edge,  information,  and  the  strong  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  in 
attempting  to  solve  our  energy  problem. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  any  longer. 

Let  us  not  deliberate  between  this 
Commission  and  that  agency.  Those  are 
things  that  are  almost  collateral  to  the 
general  issue,  and  the.  general  issue  today 
is  what  we  have  brought  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  way  of  a  bill. 

We  have  consulted  with  every  interest 
in  the  country.  We  have  had  the  oil  in- 
terests in.  We  have  had  the  transporta- 
tion people  in.  We  have  had  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  We  have  had  the  whole 
range  of  consultation,  the  advice,  the  im- 
plorements  of  people  who  have  given  us 
the  direction  which  we  took. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, certainly  we  cannot  run  here  a  Gal- 
lup poll  nor  a  Han-is  poll.  The  problem 
is  hei-e  with  us  today  and  the  conse- 
quences of  our  neglect  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  We  must  be  ready  to  make 
repair  of  our  past  mistakes. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard) 
who  is  unfortunately  unable  to  be  here 
with  us  today  because  of  his  illness  and 
confinement  to  the  hospital,  have  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this.  There  has  not 
been  a  more  diligent  group  which  ever 
worked  more  earnestly  and  fruitfully 
than  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Certainly  they  are  to  be 
commended. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chaimian,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  that  we  will  get 
along  with  the  business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford>  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
discussion  and  misunderstanding  about 
the  position  of  the  Govei-nor  of  Texas 
regarding  the  bill  H.R.  10701.  I  should 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
received  on  the  10th  of  May  from  the 
Governor  of  Texas: 


AtrsTiK,  Tbx., 

May  13,1974. 
Hon.  Dale  Milfoso. 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

H.R.  10701  licensing  superports  should  be 
heard  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  within 
the  next  few  days.  Your  cosponsorshlp  of 
this  legislation  Is  most  appreciated.  I  urge 
your  continued  help  In  encouraging  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to  report 
this  bill  for  final  floor  passage.  Any  delay 
incurred  at  this  point  In  time  may  well  result 
in  there  being  no  bill  this  year.  Please  do 
what  you  can  to  get  this  very  important 
legislftiion  to  the  floor. 

DoLPH  Briscoe, 
Goienwr  of  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Milford.  and  by 
tuionimous  consent.  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. » 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fepntleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
pm-poses  of  clarification  and  legislative 
history,  I  direct  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  section  2(b)  of  the  Jones 
amendment  where  it  is  provided  that  the 
State  shall  be  notified  a  license  applica- 
tion is  filed  by  a  private  party  and  that 
the  State  then  has  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  to  file  a  license  application. 
Would  the  gentleman  explain  the  word 
State  as  used  in  this  provision? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  it  was  our  intention  in  drafting 
the  bill  that  the  word  Governor  could  be 
a  svnonym  of  the  word  State  in  this 
section.  And  if  the  Governor  as  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  has  in- 
herently had  that  right  and  that  power, 
there  is  no  way  he  would  be  decommis- 
sioned imder  this  bill.  If  there  is  a  statute 
dispossessing  the  Governor  of  any  au- 
thority and  it  is  vested  in  a  political  sub- 
divison,  then  that  board  or  agency  wovUd 
have  the  inherent  authority  to  give  the 
Governor  that  consent.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  word  in  the  bill  is  in  no 
sense  restrictive. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  siippoit  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
on  H.R.  10701.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
cliaii-man  of  our  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bl-'.tnik)  ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  and  all  of  the  other 
members  of  our  fine  committee  for  the 
outstanding  job  which  has  been  done  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

This  legislation,  which  will  provide  for 
the  Federal  licensing  and  regulation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities,  is  urgently 
needed  to  help  enable  our  country  to  ob- 
tain the  energy  it  needs  to  sustain  our 
industralized  society  and  a  standard  of 
living.  The  efforts  which  we  are  making 
to  achieve  energy  sufficiency  are  com- 
mendable and  necessary,  but  we  will  still 
have  the  need,  at  least  until  these  efforts 
are  successful,  to  import  substantial 
commodities  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  In  order  to  import  these  prod- 


ucts efficiently  and  economically  and 
compete  on  the  world  market  for  them,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  have  port  facilities 
capable  of  handling  the  very  large  deep- 
draft  vessels  which  are  being  utilized 
moi-e  and  more  for  the  transport  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
would  provide  a  soiuid  legislative  scheme 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities.  It  represents  a 
careful  balancing  of  all  competing  in- 
terests and  is  truly  in  the  national  inter- 
c-.t.  One  of  the  more  significant  feature.'^ 
of  tne  amendment  is  the  recognition  it 
gives  to  the  interests  of  the  coastal  States 
off  whose  shores  these  deepwater  poit 
facilities  may  be  located.  Such  States 
face  substantial  impact  from  these  facili- 
ties, such  as  possible  environmental  and 
other  damages,  and  economic  and  other 
costs.  The  role  given  these  States  by  the 
amendment,  in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  facility  should  be  licensed  and 
whether  it  should  be  consti-ucted  and 
operated  by  the  State  itself,  goes  far  in 
protecting  the  iiiterests  of  these  States. 
Coupled  with  this,  of  coui-se,  are  the  very 
strong  environmental  safeguards  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  with  regard  to 
constniciion  and  operation  of  deepwater 
liort  facilities.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
u "pe  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Seventy-eight  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

OUORtJM    CALL    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quoi-um  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  mle  XXni,  clause  2.  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  re.sume  its  busi- 
ness. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERFO  BY  MRS.  SULLIVAN  AS 
A  SUBSTITtTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATtJRE  OF  A  SUBSTITXTTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.       JONES       OF       ALABAMA 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offered  an  amendment  as  a  sub.stitute 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama :  In  lieu  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  insert  the 
following: 

'•That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Hlfeh 
Seas  Oil  Port.>Acf. 

"DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — The  Congress 
finds — 

"(1)  that  the  Nation's  energy  requirements 
will  continue  to  Increase  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  that  energy  demands  will  In- 
creasingly exceed  available  domestic  sources 
of  energy  supply; 

"(2)  that  technological,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  which  will  directly  affect 
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other  potential  sources  of  energy  si 
dictate   that   th»   Increased   energj 
be  met,  for  at  least  the  near  futu 
by   the   utilization  of  oil  as  the 
energy  supply  and  that  a  substanti^Ll 
the  needed  oil  must  be  imported 
eign  sources: 

•■(3)   that  the  economic  use  of 
the    necessity    for    improving    the 
bsLlance-of-payments   position,   thi 
in  transportation  efficiency,  and  th  i 
nance   of    a   competitive   position 
trade  demand  the  utilization  of 
larger  vessels  to  transport  the 
titles  of  foreign  oil; 

"(4)     that    the    physical     limii 
present    ports    and    port    faclliiiei 
United  States  render  them  incapa 
commodating    the   larger    tankers 
be  needed,  and  that  it  Is  not  feasible 
economically  or  environmentally, 
the  port  waters  and  expand  the 
ties  to  the  extent  required   for   t 
accommodation; 

"(5)    that,  as  an  alternative  sol 
use  of  smaller  tankers  which  can 
modated   in   the   port   areas   of   t 
States  would  result  in  substantially 
port  congestion  and  would  constlii 
sive  threat,  from  environmental 
viewpoints,  from  the  mcreased 
and  the  expanded  oil  transfer  act 

"(6)   that  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  high   seas   oil   ports, 
areas  where  existing  water  depths 
the  accommodation  of  the  deep  drift 
needed,   will   be   both   economicallc 
tageous  and  environmentally  sounp 

"(7»  that  the  licensing  of  such 
location,  construction  standards, 
tlonal  regulations  is  a  matter 
national  interest,  and  that  the.' 
pact  of  such  ports  Is  a  matter  of 
tional  and  local  Interest;  and 

"(8)   that  the  construction  and 
of  high  seas  oil  ports,  in  accordanc* 
provisions  If  this  Act,  in  waters 
to  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Uni 
wotild  be  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
and    would    be    consistent    with 
principles  of  International  law. 

"(b)     Pttrposes. — The    Congress 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 

"(1)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
terlor  to  grant  to  eligible  applicanfc 
for  the  construction  of  high  seas  oil 

"(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
partment  in  which  the  Coast  Guarp 
attng  to  Issue  necessary  and 
lations  for  the  operation  of  high 

"(3)    to  minimize  any  adverse 
the  marine  environment  which 
from  the  construction  or  operatiofi 
seas  oil  ports;  and 

"(4)  to  Insure  that  all  reason 
tions  are  taken  to  protect  the 
terests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
tion  and  operation  of  high  seas  oil 
to  protect  the  national  and  local 
Involved  In  the  Impact  of  such 
and  operation  on  adjacent  coastal 

"DETINTTIONS 

'"Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  thiJ  Act — 
"(a)  'High  seaa  oil  port'  or  'oil  po  rt"  means, 
in  a  structural  sense,  any  complex,  ronststing 
of  a  permanently  sited  structure  or  struc- 
tures, located  in,  or  subjacent ,  t<: ,  the  off- 
shore coastal  waters  of  the  Unit  >d  States, 
operated  as  a  means  for  the  unlo  iding  and 
further  handling  of  petroleum  or  jetroleum 
products  for  transshipment  to  t  le  United 
States.  The  term  includes  all  neces  sary  com- 
ponents, such  as  vessel  mooring  facilities, 
storage  facilities,  cargo  hose  systei  is,  pump- 
ing stations,  operational  platforms,  pipelines, 
c\nd  their  associated  equipment  a  id  appur- 
le nances.  The  term  also  Includes  any  pipe- 
line segment  lying  In  or  subjacent  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States .  designed 
to  connect  a  component  of  the  <  il  port  to 
f.-iclllles  located  landward  of  the  ba^e  line 
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from  which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 
In  a  geographical  sense,  a  high  seas  oil  port 
shall  consist  of  a  circular  zone,  the  center  of 
which  is  the  port  reference  point,  and  the 
diameter  of  which  is  not  less  than  two,  and 
not  more  than  four  nautical  miles. 

"(b)  'Offshore  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States'  means  the  high  seas,  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial sea,  superjacent  to  the  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States,  as  the  latter  term 
is  delineated  by  the  prortslons  of  article  1 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shell 
(15  U.S.T.  471;  'HAS  5578). 

"(c)  'United  States'  or  'Stale'  Includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  and  po.ssesslons  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
I'.lco. 

■tdi  'Coastal  State'  means  any  St.ale  In. 
or  bordering  on,  the  Atlantic.  Pacific,  or 
Arctic  Ocean,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"(e)  'Adjacent  coastal  State"  means,  as  to 
a  high  seas  oil  port  (either  existing  or  pro- 
posed), a  coastal  State  any  point  of  which 
lies  within  ten  miles  of  the  high  seas  oil 
port,  as  that  term  Is  used  In  either  a  struc- 
tural or  geographical  sense. 

"(f)  'Port  reference  point'  means  a  point 
dciij;nated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  defined  by  coordinates  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  located  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  center  of  activity  of  a  high  seas  oil  port. 

"(g)  'Person'  Includes  private  Individuals, 
associations,  corporations,  or  other  entitles, 
and  any  officer,  employee,  agent,  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  any  State  or  local  unit  of 
government,  or  of  any  foreign  government. 

"(h)  'Eligible  applicant'  means  any  citi- 
zen, or  group  of  citisens,  of  the  United  States, 
any  private  corporation,  or  other  private  en- 
tity, created  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  any  public 
authority  created,  pursuant  to  Federal  or 
State  law,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  operating  a  high  seas  oil  port.  To  qualify 
as  an  eligible  applicant,  any  such  private 
corporation  or  other  private  entity  must  have 
as  its  president  or  other  chief  executive  officer 
p.nd  as  Its  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
or  holder  of  a  similar  office,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  may  have  no  more  of  its 
directors  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  than  constitute  a  minority  of  the 
number  required  for  a  quorum  necessary  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  board. 

"(i)  'Marine  environment'  means  the  off- 
.shore  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States; 
the  coastal  waters  of  a  State,  containing  a 
measiu^ble  quantity  or  percentage  of  sea- 
water,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  bays, 
sounds,  lagoons  bayous,  salt  ponds,  and 
estuaries:  the  living  and  nonliving  resources 
of  all  such  waters;  and  the  economic  recrea- 
tional, and  esthetic  values  of  those  waters 
und  their  resources 

"ACTIVrriES  PROHlBrXED 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  (Includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act),  or  pursuant 
to  an  authorized  Federal  program,  no  person 
may  construct,  maintain,  or  operate  a  high 
seas  oil  port  or  any  other  fixed  structure  In 
the  offshore  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  A  high  seas  oil  port,  licensed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  not  be 
utilized — 

"(1)  for  the  unloading  of  commodities  or 
materials  transported  from  the  United 
States,  other  than  materials  to  be  used  In 
the  construction,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port,  or  to  be  used  as 
ship  supplies,  including  bunkering,  for  ves- 
sels utilizing  the  high  seas  oil  port, 

"(2)  for  the  transshipment  of  commodi- 
ties or  materials,  to  the  United  States,  other 
than   petroleum  or  petroleum  products, 

"(3)  except  In  cases  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  otherwise  by  rule  provides, 
for  the  transshipment  of  petroleum  or  petro- 


leum products,  destined  for  locations  outside 
the  United  States, 

"{4)  for  the  trar_=portatlon  of  minerals, 
including  oil  and  gas,  which  have  been  ex- 
tracted Irom  the  subsoil  or  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States,  In 
the  coastal  area  In  which  the  high  seas  oil 
port  Is  located,  nor 

•■(5i  by  carriers  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products,  unless  such  carriers  are  equipped 
with  collision  avoidance  radar  systems  which 
meet  or  exceed  such  systems  as  are  requited 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Administra- 
tion of  vessels  built  with  the  assistance  of 
United  States  Government  subsidies. 
■  riTL!:  I  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGH  SEA'S 
OH,  PORTS 

"DEFINmON 

Sec-.  101.  For  the  purposes  df  thi.s  title, 
the  term  'Secretary'  means,  except  whei'e  Its 
usage  specifically  indicates  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"LICENSE    TO    CONSTRUC-r 

"Sic.  102.  (a)  Gener.«.. — Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may 
l^sue  to  any  eligible  applicant  a  license  to 
construct  a  high  seas  oil  port,  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  and  departments,  fiisi 
determines — 

"(1)  that  the  applicant  is  financially  re- 
sponsible and  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  comply  with  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  conditions; 

"(2)  that  operations  under  the  license 
will  not  adversely  affect  competition  or  re- 
sult In  restraint  of  trade; 

"(3)  that  the  cotistruction  and  operation 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port  will  not  pose  an 
unreasonable  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
marine  environment  in  which  It  Is  to  be 
located,  and  that  all  reasonable  precautions 
will  be  taken  to  minimize  any  adverse  Im- 
pact, actual  or  potential,  on  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Including  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  any  adjacent  coastal  State; 

"(4)  that  the  high  seas  oil  port  will  not  un- 
reasonably Interfere  with  international  nav- 
igation or  other  reasonable  uses  of  the  high 
seas,  as  defined  by  any  treaty  or  convention 
to  which  the  United  Stales  Is  signatory,  or 
by  customary  international  law; 

"(5)  that  the  Issuance  of  a  license  does 
not  confiict  otherwise  with  the  Interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States; 

"(6)  that  the  issuance  of  a  license  will  not 
be  contrary  to  the  national  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States; 

"(7)  that  the  location  of  a  high  seas  oU 
port  In  the  area  for  which  the  license  Is  is- 
sued Is  In  the  national  Interest  and  wUl  meet 
national  needs,  or  regional  needs  or  both;  and 

"(8)  that  the  overall  benefits  resultUig 
from  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
high  seas  oil  i>ort  will  be  greater  than  any 
potential  adverse  impact  on  existing  nearby 
ports. 

"(b)  Terms  or  License. — Any  license  Is- 
sued under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  may  be  ex- 
tended fur  such  additional  period  of  time  as 
the  Secretary  finds  Is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  construction.  Such 
license  shall  be  converted  Into  a  license  to 
operate  the  oil  port  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Transfer  of  License. — Upon  the  ap- 
plication of  a  licensee,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  a  license  issued  under  this  title  when 
he  determines  that  the  proposed  transferee 
qualifies  as  an  eligible  applicant  and  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  this  title. 

"(d)  License  Conditions. — (1)  The  Sec- 
letary  is  authorized  to  Include  in  any  license 
issued,  or  transferred,  under  this  title,  any 
reasonable  conditions  which  he  finds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  conditions  shall  Uiclude,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

"(A)   such  construction  schedule  require- 
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inents  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
assure  prompt  and  effective  Implementation 
of  the  license  by  the  licensee; 

"(B)  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
for  administrative  and  other  costs  Incurred 
in  processing  the  application  for,  and  In 
monitoring  the  construction  of.  the  high  seas 
oil  port; 

"(C)  such  fees  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe as  the  fair  market  rental  vaUie  of  the 
subsoil  and  seabed  subjacent  to  the  high 
seas  oil  port.  Including  the  fair  market  rental 
value  of  the  right-of-way  necessary  for  the 
pipeline  segment  lying  outside  the  seaward 
tjoundarles  of  any  State  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
29;  43  U.S.C.  1301-1315); 

"(D)  stich  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  prevent  or  minimize  any  adverse 
impact  of  the  construction  on  the  marUie 
environment.  Including  the  marine  environ- 
ment of  any  adjacent  coastal  State; 

"(E)  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  Insure  that,  during 
the  period  of  the  license,  the  licensee  shall 
continue  to  meet  the  qtialificatioius  required 
of  an  eligible  applicant; 

"(F)  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  In  order  to  insure  non- 
discriminatory acces-s  to  the  oil  port  at  rea- 
sonable rates;  and 

"(G)  such  bonding  requirements  or  other 
assurances  as  tlie  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary in  order  to  Insure  that,  upon  the  revoca- 
tion or  surrender  of  a  license,  the  licensee 
will  remove  from  the  seabed  and  subsoil  all 
components  of  the  high  seas  oil  port:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  case  of  components  lying 
In  the  subsoil  below  the  seabed,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  waive  the  removal  re- 
quirements If  he  finds  that  such  removal  Is 
not  otherwise  necessary  and  that  the  re- 
maining components  do  not  constitute  any 
threat  to  navigation  or  to  the  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  at  the  request  of  the 
licensee,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
the  removal  requirement  as  to  any  compo- 
nents which  he  determines  may  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  oil, 
natural  gas,  or  other  minerals,  pursuant  to 
a  lease  granted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat. 
462),  after  which  waiver  the  utilization  of 
such  components  shall  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act. 

"(2)  Prior  to  Including  any  license  condi- 
tion which  Is  designed  to  continue  to  be 
applicable  after  the  license  to  construct  is 
converted  to  a  license  to  operate,  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with,  and  give  full  consideration  to 
the  views  of.  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

"ENVIKONMENTAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Criteria. — Prior  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  license  under  section  102  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, shall  establish  and  apply,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revise,  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  potential  Impact  of  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  proposed  high 
seas  oil  port  on  the  marine  environment, 
including  the  marine  environment  of  any 
adjacent  coastal  State.  Such  criteria  shall 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  effects  en  aquatic  plants  and 
animals: 

"(2)  effects  on  ocean  currents  or  wave 
patterns,  and  on  nearby  shorelines  or 
ijeaches,  including  bays  and  estuaries  and 
f.tlier  features  of  the  coastal  zone  of  any 
affected  coastal  State; 

"(3)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  high  seas 
area,  such  as  navigation,  fishing,  aquacul- 
ture.  and  scientific  research; 

"(4)  effects  on  other  uses  of  the  subja- 
cent seabed  and  subooll  such  as  exploitation 
of  resources  Mid  the  laying  of  cables  and 
pipelines; 


"(5)  the  dangers  to  any  components  of  the 
oil  port  which  might  be  occasioned  by  waves, 
winds,  and  other  natural  phenomena,  and 
the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  protect 
against  such  dangers; 

"(6)  effects  on  esthetic  and  recreational 
values; 

"(7)  effects  of  land-based  developments 
which  are  related  to  port  development; 

"(8)  effects  on  public  health  and  welfare; 
and 

"(9)  such  other  considerations  as  the  Sec- 
retarj-  finds  reasonably  necessary  to  fully 
evaluate  the  impact  of  any  high  seas  oil  port. 

"(b)  Environmental  Impact  Statement. — 
In  connection  with  the  grant  or  denial  of 
an  application  for  a  license  under  this  title, 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  will  constitute  a 
Federal  action  in  the  sense  of  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852).  and  the  require- 
ments of  that  Act  will  be  applied  accordingly. 
"licensing  procedures 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  Issue  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  prescribing  procedures  govern- 
ing the  application  for  and  the  Issuance  of 
licenses  pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  rules 
and  regulati'^ns  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  without  regard  to  subsection  (a) 
thereof.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
contain  a  mechanism  for  full  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  all  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  and  departments  and  with 
any  affected  adjacent  coastal  State,  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  views  of  any  inter- 
ested members  of  the  general  public. 

"(b)  License  Application. — Each  applica- 
tion shall  contain  such  financial,  technical, 
and  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  evaluate  the  application. 
Such  Information  shall  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to— 

"(1)  the  specific  location  of  the  proposed 
high  seas  oil  port  including  all  components 
thereof; 

"(2)    the  type  and  design  of  facilities; 

"(3)  where  construction  in  phases  is  in- 
tended, the  detailed  descriptions  of  each 
phase,  including  the  specific  components 
thereof; 

"(4)  the  financial  and  technical  capabili- 
ties of  the  applicant  to  construct  and  operate 
the  oil  port; 

"(5)  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  to 
hold  a  license  under  this  title,  including,  in 
the  case  of  a  private  corporation  or  other 
private  entity,  necessary  Information  relat- 
ing to  the  citizenship  of  its  officers  and  di- 
rectors; 

"(6)  an  agreement  that  there  wUl  be  no 
material  change  from  the  submitted  plans 
without  prior  approval  in  writing  from  the 
Secretary; 

"(7)  an  agreement  that  the  licensee,  upon 
acceptance  of  the  license,  will  comply  with 
all  conditions  attached  thereto:  and 

"(8)  an  agreement  that  the  licensee,  upon 
termination  of  the  license,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  will  remove  all  com- 
ponents of  the  oil  port  from  tlie  seabed  and 
subsoil,  in  accordance  with  the  license  con- 
ditions included  pursuant  to  subsection  102 
(d)  hereof. 

"(c)  Public  Access  to  Information. — (1) 
Copies  of  any  communications,  documents, 
reports,  or  hiformatlon  received  or  sent  by 
any  applicant  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
puMlc  upon  Identifiable  request,  and  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  unless  such  information  may 
not  be  publicly  released  under  the  terms  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  disclose  In- 
formation obtained  by  him  under  this  section 
which  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  such  informatio.-i — 

"(A)  shall  be  disclosed. 

"(i)  upon  reqtiest,  on  a  confidcnfial  basis, 
to  a  committee  of  Congress  havin!»  Jurisdic- 


tion over  the  subject  matter  to  which  the  In- 
formation relates,  and 

"(li)  in  any  Judicial  proceedings  under  a 
court  order  formttlated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  information  withovit  Im- 
pairing the  proceedings;  and 

"  (B)  may  be  disclosed, 

"(i)  upon  request,  on  a  confidential  basis, 
to  another  Federa!  department  or  agency, 
and 

"(ii)  to  the  public  i;i  order  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  writing,  or  for  dis- 
cussion in  closed  session  within  fifteen  days, 
by  the  party  from  which  the  Information  was 
obtained  (if  the  delay  resulting  from  such 
notice  and  opportunity  for  comment  or  dis- 
cussion would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety) . 

"(3)  Nothing  contained  In  thts  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  release  cf 
any  information  described  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Agency  Consultation. —  (1)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  an 
application  filedwlth  the  Secretary  for  a  li- 
cense under  this  title  shall  constitute  an 
application  for  all  Federal  authorizations  re- 
quired for  construction  of  a  high  seas  cil 
port.  The  Secretary  will  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  application  to  all  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  which  would  otherwise 
have  permit  authority  over  any  aspect  of  the 
proposed  construction  and  shall  Insure  that 
the  application  contains  all  the  Information 
which  would  have  otherwise  been  required 
by  those  agencies. 

"(2)  Upon  receipt  of  its  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation, each  department  or  agency  involved 
shall  review  the  information  contained  there- 
in and,  based  upKin  legal  considerations  with- 
in its  area  of  responsibility,  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  application.  In  any  case  In  which  a  de- 
partment or  agency  recommends  disapproval, 
it  shall  set  out  in  detaU  the  manner  in 
which  the  application  does  not  comply  with 
any  law  or  regulation  within  its  area  of  re- 
sponsibility and  shall  notify  the  Secretarj- 
how  the  application  may  be  amended  so  as 
to  bring  it  onto  compliance  with  the  law  or 
regulation  Involved.  The  failure  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  to  forward  Its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  within  sixty  da>-s 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  application  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  as  a  recommenda- 
tion by  that  department  or  agency  that  the 
application  be  approved. 

"(e)  Coordination  With  Adjacent  Coastal 
States. —  (1)  Prior  to  Issuing  a  license  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with, 
and  give  full  consideration  to  the  views  of, 
the  responsible  officials  of  any  adjacent 
coastal   State. 

"(2)  When  an  adjacent  coastal  State  has 
an  existing  State  program  controlling,  or 
other  legislative  lequlrements  related  to, 
land  or  water  uses,  upon  which  the  con- 
struction of  a  high  seas  oil  port  will  have 
a  direct  impact,  the  applicant  shall  In- 
clude, in  his  application  to  the  Secretary-,  a 
certification  that  in  the  applicant's  l)est 
judgment  the  Issuance  of  the  license  applied 
for  would  be  consistent  with  applicable  State 
requirements.  At  the  same  time,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  ftirnish  to  the  appropriate  St.itc 
officials  a  copy  of  the  certification,  with  all 
necessary  Information  and  data.  After  com- 
pletion of  its  established  procedtu-es  for  the 
consideration  of  such  matters,  the  State  In- 
volved shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
notify  the  Secretary  that  the  State  concurs 
with  or  disagrees  with,  the  applicant's  cer- 
tification, and  in  case  of  disagreement,  the 
State  shall  specify  the  manner  In  which  the 
certification  is  In  error.  The  State  shall  also 
indicate  how  the  application  may  be  brought 
into  compliance  with  State  requirements.  If 
such  compliance  Is  possible.  In  the  event  that 
the  State  fails  to  furnish  the  required  no- 
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tification    of    concurrence    or 
wiihln  six  months  after  receipt 
of   the   applicant's  certification, 
concurrence  with  the  certificatl(in 
conclusively   presumed.   The 
not   grant   a   license   under   this 
The  Slate  has  concurred  with  t 
tion  or  until,  by  its  failure  to  act 
concurrence  is  conclusively 

"(3)    In  addition  to  following 
dures  outlined  In  paragraph  (2) 
Secretary  shall  also  take  into 
views   of   appropriate   officials   of 
which  will  be  indirectly  affected 
suance  of  a  license  under  this  t 
extent   that  the  c  erall  pioject  \ 
secondary  impact  on  that  Stave 
needs  related  to  the  addition  or 
of  supporting  landside  facilities 
nishing  of  expanded  services. 

"(f)     Notice,     Hearings,     and 
(1)   Within  thirty  days  after  re 
application  filed  imder  subsectioi; 
of.  and  prior  to  granting  any 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
ister  a  notice  containing  a 
application    and    information    as 
the    application    and    supporting 
quired  by  subsection  (b)  may  be 
allowing    interested    persons    at 
days   for    the    submission    of 
views,  or  argumentf  relevant  to 
of  the  license,  with  or  without 
for  oral  presentation.  Such  notic* 
be  furnished  to   the  Governor  o: 
Jacent  coastal  State,  and  the 
utilize  such  additional  methods 
reasonable  to  inform  interested 
groups  about  the  proceeding  an< 
comments  therefrom.  Each  such 
shall  provide  for  a  hearing  or 
shall    take    place    in    the    adjace^ 
State.  After  the  completion  of 
the  presiding  officer  shall  submit 
retary  a  report  of  his  findings 
mendations,    and    the    partici 
hearings  shall  have  an  opportuni 
ment  thereon. 

"(2)    The  Secretary's  decision 
denying  the  license  shall  be  in 
shall  be  made  within  one  hundred 
days  following   the   conclusion    o: 
ings.  The  decision  shall  include  a 
of  the   issues  raised  in   the 
his  conclusions  thereon  and 
Issues  of  fact  considered  at  any 
decision  shall  be  accompanied 
vtronmeutal    impact   statement 
by  section    102(2)  (C)    of   the 
vlronmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(3)     Judicial    review    of    the 
decision  shall  be  in  accordance  w 
701-706   of   title   5,   United    Statt^ 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
agency   action   within   the   mean 
Act  if  he — 

"(A)   has  participated  in  the 
tlve  proceedings  before  the 
he  did  not  so  participate,  he  can 
his  faUvure  to  do  so  was  caused 
retaxy's    failure    to   provide    the 
quired   by  this   subsection)    and 

"(B)    is  adversely  affected  by 
fcction    or    asserts    an    interest 
knowingly  for  the  environmental 
serted  to  be  involved  In  the  suit. 
'■suspension   or  RXVOCATION    Ol 
CON  STRUCT 

■'Sec.  105.  (a)  Whenever  a  Ilceu, 
a  license  to  construct,  falls  to  o 
any  applicable  provision  of  this 
applicable    rule,    regulation,    rest 
condition  issued  or  imposed  by  th  i 
wilder  the  authority  of  this  title. 
General,  at  the  request  of  the 
file    an   appropriate    action    in 
States  district  court  nearest  to  t 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port  to  be  con 
in  the  district  In  which  the  license  t 
may  be  found,  to — 

"(1)  suspend  operations  under 
or 
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disagreement,  "(2)  if  such  failure  is  knowing  and  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  malls  notification  of  such  failure  by 
registered  letter  to  the  licensee  at  his  record 
post  office  address,  revoke  such  license. 

•'(b)  When  the  licensee's  failure  to  comply, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  creates  a 
serious  threat  to  the  environment,  the  Secre- 
tary, in  lieu  of  the  action  authorized  under 
subsection  (a),  may  suspend  operations 
under  the  license  forthwith  and  notify  the 
licensee  accordingly.  Such  suspension  shall 
constitute  final  agency  action  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  704  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"rfRTirirATioN  of  compt-etion  of 

CONSTRliCTION 

"Sfc.  106.  (ft)  Upon  completion  of  con- 
<Tur-!on  of  a  high  seas  oil  port,  the  licensee 
.■■iiall  notify  the  Secretary  of  such  completion 
and  of  his  readiness  to  commence  operation 
of  the  oil  port.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  cause  an  inspection 
to  be  made  to  assure  himself  that  the  licensee 
has  completed  construction  in  accordance 
with  the  license.  Including  the  conditions 
specified  by  the  Secretary  under  section  102 
of  this  title.  If  necessary,  the  Secretary  may 
require  such  corrective  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  construction  into  con- 
formance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

■'(b)  When  the  license  to  construct  author- 
izes con.5tructlon  in  designated  phases,  the 
licensee  may  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a  designated  phase,  and,  upon  the 
request  of  the  licensee,  the  Secretary  shall 
invoke  the  procedures  of  subsection  (a) 
hereof,  as  if  the  construction  had  been  fully 
completed.  Subsequent  phase  completions 
snail  be  similarly  treated. 

"AtJTHORlZATION   FOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  107.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1974  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums, 
not  exceeding  $500,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  for 
the  administration  of  this  title,  and  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  sums  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
TITLE  II— OPERATION  OF  HIGH  SEAS 
OIL  PORTS 

"DEFINITION 

"Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'Secretary'  means,  except  where  Its 
usage  specifically  Indicates  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

"LICENSE    TO    OPERATE 

"Sec.  202.    (a)    General. — Upon  receipt  ol 
Secretary's      the  certification  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
sectlons      rlor.  as  required  by  section  106  of  title  I  of 
Code.    A      this  Act  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
ved  by      .section   (b)   hereof,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
g  of   this      vert  the  licen.se  to  construct  a  high  seas  oil 
port  to  a  license  to  operate  the  oil  port, 
atlministra-         "(b)  Duration  and  Renewal  of  License. — 
(or  If      Each  license  converted,  or  renewed,  pursuant 
show  that      to  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  a  reasonable 
the  Sec-      term  in  light  of  all  circumstances  concern- 
notice    re-      ing  the  project,  but  In  no  event  for  a  term 
of  more  than  thirty  years.  In  determining  the 
he  agency     duration  of  the  license,  as  converted  or  as 
s]>eaks     renewed,   the  Secretary   shall,   among   other 
values  as-     things,  take  Into  consideration  the  cost  of 
the  facility,  its  useful  life,  and  any  public 
iJcENSi  TO       purpose  it  serves.  Upon  the  expiration  of  any 
licensing  period,  and  on  application  of  the 
licensee,  the  Secretary  shall  renew  any  such 
license:   Provided.  That,  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal,  the  high  seas  oil  port  is  In  commer- 
cial   operation,    is   operating    in    accordance 
with  the  public  interest,  and  the  licensee  Is 
otherwise  in  compliance  with  the  conditions 
of   the   license,   with  requirements   of   thU 
title   and    the    regulations    Issued    pursuant 
thereto,  and  with  such  other  provisions  of 
law  as  are  applicable. 

"RULES    and    RF.CULATIONS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)   General. — ^The  Secretary  is 
t  fie  license;      authorised  to  issue  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribing  procedures  under  which 
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the  high  seas  oil  ports  shall  be  operated. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  Issued 
in  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  without  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  subsection  (a)  thereof.  They 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  port 
operations,  vessel  movements,  pilotage  re- 
quirements, maximum  vessel  drafts,  desio;- 
natlon  and  marking  of  anchorage  areas,  fa- 
cility maintenance,  personnel  health  and 
safety  measures,  and  the  provision  of  all 
equipment  neicesary  to  prevent  or  minimize 
pollution  of  the  marine  environment,  to 
clean  up  any  pollutants  which  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  to  otherwise  prevent  or  mini- 
mize any  adverse  impact  from  the  operation 
of  the  oil  port. 

"(b)  Lights  a.md  Other  Warning  Devices 
AND  Safety  Equipment. — The  Secretary  may 
issue  and  enforce  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  lights  and  other  warn- 
ing devices,  .safety  equipment,  ano  other 
matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  safety 
of  life  and  property  on  high  seas  oil  ports 
or  on  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

"(c)  Protection  of  Navioation. — The  Sec- 
retary may  mark  for  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation any  component  of  a  high  seas  oil  port 
whenever  the  licensee  has  failed  suitably  to 
mark  the  same  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder,  and  the  licensee  shall 
pay  the  cost  thereof, 

"(d)  Safety  Zones. — Subject  to  recjgni^ed 
principles  of  international  law.  the  Secret.ary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  designate  a 
safety  zone,  surrounding  any  high  seas  oil 
port  licensed  under  this  Act,  every  point  in 
the  perimeter  of  which  lies  less  than  two, 
and  not  more  than  ten,  nautical  miles  from 
the  port  reference  point.  No  other  inslalla- 
tlons,  structures,  or  uses  Incompatible  with 
the  operation  of  the  high  seas  oil  port  will 
be  permitted  within  the  safety  zone.  The 
Secretary  shall  issue  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  permitted  activities 
within  such  zone.  In  promulgating  such 
rules,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  insure  that  the  rules 
are  consistent  with  the  International  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Special  Regulations  for  Safety  of 
Navigation. — In  addition  to  any  other  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  safety  zone  in  the 
manner  described  in  subsection  (d)  hereof, 
and  to  issue  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
relating  thereto,  to  be  effective  during  the 
construction  of  a  high  seas  oil  port  for  the 
purpo.se  of  protecting  navigation  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  construction. 

"applicable  laws 

"Stc.  204.  (a)  General. — High  sfus  oil 
ports  licensed  under  this  Act  do  not  posse.ss 
the  status  of  Islands  and  have  no  territorial 
seas  of  their  own.  Except  as  specifically  pro- 
vided otherwise  in  this  section,  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  such  high  seas 
oil  ports  in  accordance  with  their  location 
on  the  high  seas. 

"(b)  Statf.  Laws. — State  taxation  laws 
sliall  not  apply  to  any  high  seas  oil  port  or  to 
any  component  thereof  located  outside  the 
;.ax  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  In  other  re- 
.specis.  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
Inconsi^itent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
or  with  other  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
now  In  effect  or  hereafter  adopted,  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  of  the  State  nearest  to  the 
high  seas  oil  port,  now  In  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  are  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the 
United  States  for  the  high  seas  oil  port. 

"(c)  Navigable  Waters  of  the  United 
States. — For  the  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Ports  and  WaterwnyH  Safety  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  424;    33  U.S.C.   1221-1227);   of  titles  52 
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and  53  of  the  Revl-sed  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Acts  amendatory  and  supple- 
mentary thereto.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  sections  4472  and  4417a  thereof,  as 
:imended  (46  U.S.C.  170.  391a) :  of  title  n  of 
the  Act  of  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat.  220).  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  191-194);  and  of  sec- 
tions 311  and  312  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1321- 
1322) .  high  seas  oil  ports,  licensed  under  this 
Act,  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  located  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Port  or  Pl.\ce  WrrniN  the  United 
STATES. — For  the  purposes  of  the  Interna- 
tional Voyage  Load  Lme  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat. 
418);  of  the  Coastwise  Load  Line  Act,  1935 
(49  Stat.  991),  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  88- 
88i) ;  of  secUon  4370  of  tloe  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
316) ;  of  section  8  of  tlie  Act  of  Jiuie  19,  1886 
(24  Stat.  81;  46  U.S.C.  289) ;  of  section  27  of 
the  Act  of  Jiuie  5.  1920  (41  Stat.  998),  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  883) ;  and  of  tlUe  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1972  (86  SUt.  1052;  33  U5.C. 
1401-1421).  high  seas  oil  ports,  licensed  un- 
der this  Act.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ports  or 
places  within  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Transportation  Between  States: 
Common  Carrier. — For  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (18 
U.S.C.  831-837).  and  part  1  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  Act  (24  Stat.  379),  aa  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1-27),  movement  of  petroleum  or 
petroleum  products  by  a  pipeline  compo- 
nent of  a  high  seas  oil  port,  licensed  under 
this  Act,  from  outside,  to  within,  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  any  coastal  State  shall 
be  deemed  to  b«  transportation  or  commerce 
from  one  State  to  another  Staie.  and  the  li- 
censee shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  car- 
rier for  all  piurposes  of  regxilatlon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(f)  Compensation  for  Injury. — With  re- 
spect to  disability  or  death  of  an  employee 
resulting  from  any  Injury  occurring  m  con- 
nection with  the  construction,  maintenance, 
or  operations  of,  a  high  seas  oil  port,  compen- 
sation shall  be  payable  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  (44  Stat.  1434)  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  901-950).  For  the  pur- 
poses of  applying  that  Act  to  high  seaa  oil 
ports — 

"(1)  the  term  employee'  does  not  includ* 
a  master  or  a  crewmember  of  any  vessel,  or 
an  officer  oc  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agcoey  thereof,  or  of  any  State,  or 
foreign  gorerninent,  or  of  any  poUtlcal  aub- 
divlslon; 

"(2>  employment  in  the  construction, 
malnteiianee,  or  operation  of  a  high  aeas  oil 
port  sltAU  be  deemed  to  be  maiitime  employ- 
ment'; axkd 

"(3)  hlglik  aeft»  oil  ports  slMtll  be  deemed 
to  be  located  tai  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

"(g)  Labo«  Disptms. — For  tlie  piurposes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relatkona  Act  (61  Stat. 
136),  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  151-168),  any 
unfair  labor  practices,  as  defined  in  that  Act, 
occurring  upon  a  high  seas  oil  port,  shall  be 
df  ?med  to  have  occurred  within  the  nearest 
Judicial  district  located  In  the  coastal  State 
nearest  to  the  location  of  the  oil  port. 

"(h)  Special  Maritime  and  Te«ritorial 
Jurisdiction. — For  the  purposes  of  section  7 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  high  seas  oU 
ports  licensed  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  special  mai-itime 
ond  lerrlloiiul  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"(1)  CusTOja  Laws. — The  customs  laws  of 
the  United  Stales  sliall  not  apply  to  any  high 
.seas  oil  port  licensed  under  this  Act.  but  all 
foreign  articles  to  be  used  Ui  the  construc- 
tion of  any  such  high  seas  oil  port,  including 
any  component  thereof,  shall  first  be  made 
subject  to  a  consumption  entry  in  the  United 
States  and  all  applicable  duties  and  taxes, 
winch  would  l>e  Imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of 


their  importation  if  they  were  imported  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
paid  there«>n  to  accordance  wttb  the  laws  ap- 
plkaWe  to  mtnbanadme  bnported  uito  the 
cuMoms  territoty  of  the  Uniled  States. 

"POftSISN-FLAfi    vessels 

■  Sec  205.  Except  In  a  situation  iuvolvio^ 
force  majeure,  a  licensee  of  a  high  seas  oil 
port  may  not  permit  a  vessel,  registered  In 
or  flying  the  flag  of  a  foreign  state,  to  call  at. 
or  otherwise  utilize,  a  high  seas  oil  port 
licensed  under  this  Act  unless  (a)  the  for- 
elgn-flag  state  Involved,  by  specific  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise,  has  agreed  to  recognize 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  the 
\essel  and  Its  personnel.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  while  the  vessel  is 
at  the  high  seas  oil  port,  and  (b)  the  vessel 
owner,  or  bareboat  charterer,  has  designated 
an  agent  in  the  United  States  for  the  ser\'ice 
of  process  in  the  case  of  any  claim  or  legal 
proceeding  resnlting  from  the  activities  of 
the  vessrt  or  Its  personnel  while  at  the  high 
.seas  oil  port. 

'IffTERNATIONAL   COOPERATION 

•  Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  cou- 
snltation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  seek  effec- 
tive International  action  and  cooperation  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  this  Act  and  may. 
tor  this  purpose,  formulate,  present,  or  sup- 
port specific  proposals  in  the  United  Nations 
and  other  competent  international  organiza- 
tions for  the  development  of  appropriate  in- 
ternational rules  and  regulations  relative  to 
the  construction  and  operation  of  high  seas 
oil  ports,  with  particular  regard  for  meas- 
ures to  promote  th*  safety  of  navigation  in 
the  vicinity  thereof. 

"OFFICIAL    ACCESS 

"Sbc.207.  All  United  States  official.s.  in- 
cluding those  officials  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation and  enforcement  of  United 
States  laws  applicable  to  a  high  seas  oU  port, 
shall  at  all  times  be  afforded  reasonable 
access  to  a  high  seas  oil  port  licensed  under 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  laws 
under  their  Jurisdiction  or  otherwise  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities. 

"PElfALTIES 

"Sec  208.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  section  303  hereof 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000 
for  each  day  during  wbl«h  th«  TloUtlOQ  con- 
tinues. The  penskliy  shall  be  assessed  by  tha 
Secretary,  who.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  tlie  penalty,  shall  consider  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  any  prior  violation,  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  the  violation.  No 
penalty  may  be  assessed  until  the  person 
charged  shall  have  been  given  noUce  of  the 
violation  involved  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  Secretary 
may  remit  or  mitigate  any  penalty  assessed 
Upon  failure  of  the  person  charged  to  pay 
an  assessed  penalty,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney*  General  to  commence  an 
action  m  the  appropriate  district  covirt  of  the 
United  States  for  collection  of  the  penalty, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  involved,  to- 
t;etlier  with  such  other  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  any 
person  who  willfully  and  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  issviea  pursuant  to  section  203 
hereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $'25,000  for  e.ich  diiy  during  which 
such  Qrtense  occurs. 

"(c)  Any  vessel,  except  a  public  vessel 
engaged  In  uonconuuerclal  activities,  used 
in  a  violation  of  this  title  or  of  any  rule 
or  reguiaton  issued  pursuant  to  section  203 
hereof,  shall  be  liable  lu  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  or  criminal  flue  Iniposed  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof;  but  no  vessel  shall  be  liable  unless 
it  shall  api^enr  that  one  or  more  of  the  own- 


ers, or  bareboat  charters,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  violation,  a  consenting  party  or  prirr 
to  snch  violation. 

"suspension  oa  atvocATioN  or  licxnse 
•  Sec.  209.  (a)  Whenever  a  licensee,  holding 
a  license  to  operate,  fails  to  comply  with  any 
applicable  provision  of  this  title  or  any  ap- 
plicable rule,  regulation,  restriction,  or  li- 
cense condition  Lsued  or  imposed  imder 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  fails  to  operate 
the  high  seas  oil  port  consistent  with  the 
polirv  of  thia  Act.  by  denying  reasonable  ac- 
cess or  otherwise  unreasonably  restrict ir.^: 
ihe  amount  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products  received  at  the  oil  port  oc  trans- 
shipped to  the  United  States,  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may 
file  an  appropriate  action  m  the  United 
Slates  district  court  nearest  to  the  location 
of  the  high  seas  oil  port  or  i'.i  the  district 
in  which  the  llceii.ce  resides  or  may  br 
found,  to — 

•■(  1  i  suspend  operations  under  the  license:' 
or 

••(2»  if  such  failure  is  knowhig  and  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  mails  notification  of  such  failure 
by  registered  letter  to  the  license  at  his  rec- 
ord post  office  address,  revoke  such  license. 

"(b)  When  the  licensee's  fatlTrre  to  com- 
plv,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Se<rretary.  create- 
a  "serious  threat  to  the  environment,  tlie 
Secretary,  in  lieu  of  the  action  authociaed 
under  subeeetion  (a),  may  suspend  opera- 
tions tmder  the  licenae  forthwith.  Such 
suspensions  sball  constitute  final  agency  ac- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  section  706  of  title 
5,   United   States  Code. 

"^c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  license  is  re- 
\oked  under  subsection  (a>  hereof,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  lieu  of  requirmg  or  permwtuig  the 
licensee  to  remove  any  of  the  eontiponents  of 
the  high  seas  oU  port,  may — 

"(1)  order  forfeited  the  posted  bond  or. 
in  the  absence  of  a  bond,  collect  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  representing  the  other  as- 
surances given  under  section  102(d)  (1)  (Gi . 

"(2)  take  custody  of  the  high  seas  oil  porr. 
and 

"(3)  transfer  the  license  to  any  other 
eligible  appiicaut.  with  payment  from  the 
new  licensee  for  the  \alue  of  the  high  sea^ 
oil  port,  such  value  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  pdynaent  thereafter  t<> 
'oe  transferred  by  tlie  Secretary  to  the  former 
licensee. 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  a  license  is  ^rr«- 
pended  under  subsection  (a)  or  swboection 
(b)  hereof,  the  Seeretarr.  after  aaavrtng  him- 
self that  the  basis  tor  the  soapensiOB  has 
been  removed  and  thai  tnvax*  opcratioos  will 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  apjiWcable 
provtsious  of  this  title  and  with  applicable 
rules,  regulations,  reaurietions.  and  licence 
conditions,  may  lift  the  suspension  and  re- 
iastitute   the   license. 

"AUTHOaiTY  FOR  RtSEARCH  ACIIVlTIES 

"SBC.  aiO.  (B)  The  Secretary  lu  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  not.  as  may  be  in  the  national 
interest,  shall — 

"(1>  engage  in  such  research,  studies,  ex- 
periments, and  demonstrations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  with  respect  to  (A)  the  removal 
from  waters  of  oil  spilled  Incident  to  high 
seas  oil  ports  operations,  and  (B)  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  sitch  spills:  and 

"(2)  publish  from  tirie  to  time  the  results 
vif  such  activities. 

•'lb I  In  carrying  out  this  seciion.  the  Sec- 
retaiy  may  enter  into  contracts  with,  or 
make  grants  to.  public  or  private  agencies 
unci  organizations  and  individuals. 

•authorization  for  AJ»PROPRIA.JIONS 

SEC.  211.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
iippropriaied  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  for 
each  01  the  thiee  succeeding  fiscal  years  such 
sums,  not  exceeding  $2,500,000  for  any  fiscal 
year,  (or  the  administration  of  this  title 
u'i;uM"    than    section    210   hereof i.    and    fv^r 
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succeeding  fiscal  years  only  such  sufus  as  may 
be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

■'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1975.  1976.  and  1977,  to  cany  out  the 
purposes  of  section  210  of  this  tit|e 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  read- 
ing I .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  u  lanimous 
consent  that  further  readini:  of  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  subs  itute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  )f  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
be  dispensed  with  since  it  las  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Hecord  of 
June  4,  1974,  at  pages  H472  1,  H4725. 
H4726,  H4727,  H4728,  and  H472J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob 
the   request  of   the   gentlewonjan 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.    StJLLIVAN.    Mr. 
have    offered    my    amendmen 
amendment  to  the  Jones 
I  have  mentioned  previously, 
the  wording  of  the  rule.  Housd 
tion  1139,  which  would  have 
any  consideration  of  the  Mercljiant 
rine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
on  this  important  matter,  unlesi 
til  the  so-called  Jones  amenditient 
defeated.  In  effect,  this  vxde  w( 
vide  only  a  minimal  chance 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher 
mittee  measure  would  ever  be 
by  the  House. 

My  amendment  is  the  same  a; ;  our  bill, 
H.R.  11951.  except  that  we  ha\le  deleted 
several  provisions. 

By  offering  this  amendmen  ,  I  hope 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  ver- 
sion in  the  form  of  the  Jone!  amend- 
ment, and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  version  in  the  form 
of  the  "Sullivan  amendment,'  can  be 
perfected  and  considered  head -to-head. 
This  seems  fair  to  the  committ*  es  which 
have  both  expended  considers  ble  time 
and  effort  on  this  important  mi  tter,  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  its  elf  which 
should  be  afforded  an  oppor  unity  to 
consider  the  various  legislative  jpossibih- 
ties  available. 

I  have  gone  through  the  vatious 
ferences  between  the  two  versiqns 
statement  in  general  debate, 
considerable  differences  betwee^ 
versions  and  we  are  convinced 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
version  is  the  better  of  the 
of  the  licensing  interests,  plus 
vironmentallsts,  plus  the 
are  convinced  that  our  bill^is 
piece  of  legislation. 

We  provide  that  the  licensing  of  the 
facility  shall  be  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  its  operation  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Coast  Guard  umler  DOT. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  proposal 
provides  for  the  licensing  and  admin- 
istration being  in  a  five-mem  aer  com- 
mission. They  also  establish  a  liability 
fund  commission.  In  my  opiiion.  the 
Public  Works  Committee  proposal  just 
provides  for  more  unnecessary  layers  of 
bureaucratic  encumbrance. 

The  Public  Works  Committde  version 
provides  a  State  preference  so  ;hat  dur- 
ing the  insulated  period  no  otl  er  appli- 
cant can  proceed  in  this  mattei .  Our  bill 
provides  that  any  applicant  (nay  pro- 
ceed on  an  equal  basis. 
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The  Public  Works  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  State  next  to  the  facility, 
as  weU  as  a  contiguous  State  having  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  piping  or  landside 
facilities,  can  veto  the  building  of  an 
offshore  port.  We  do  not  agree  with  such 
a  dual  contiguous  State  veto. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  bill  pro- 
vides that  an  offshore  terminal  may 
not  be  constructed  unless  the  State  has 
an  environmental  program  specifically 
providing  for  the  construction  of  offshore 
terminals.  Our  bill  requires  only  that 
there  be  coordination  with  the  adjacent 
coastal  State  and  compliance  with  State 
requirements  related  to  land  or  water 
use. 

There  are  many,  many  other  differ- 
ences between  the  two  bills,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  only  wanted  to  point  up  some 
of  the  basic  differences  which  I  think 
show  the  superiority  of  our  legislation. 
As  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  a 
large  portion  of  the  licensing  interests, 
as  well  as  the  environmentalists  and  the 
administration,  support  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  version 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  embodied  in 
my  amendment.  The  adoption  of  my 
amendment  precludes  the  necessity  of 
any  amendments  from  these  parties  and 
intierests. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  had  to  improve 
their  original  version  of  H.R.  10701, 
which  was  the  purpose  of  the  so-called 
Jones  amendment  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  May  13  and  June  4.  Even  this 
improved  version  is  a  weak  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  cannot  compare  to  the  bill 
worked  out  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Conunittee. 

It  is  clear  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Nation  will  be  served  by  enacting 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  version  of  this  offshore  legis- 
lation. I  am  confident  in  the  ability  of 
the  Members  to  analyze  the  differences 
between  the  two  versions  and  to  discern 
the  superiority  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  product.  I  feel 
that  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  vote  on 
my  amendment. 

.\MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ECKHARDT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  StTLLIVAN  AS  A 
SUBSmUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
JONES   OF   ALABAMA 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
my  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckh.\rdt 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama  is  as  follows: 

Following  Section  210,  insert  a  new  Section 
211,  which,  together  with  Its  caption,  will 
read  as  follows: 

"liability  for  damage 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  High  Seas  OU  Port  Lia- 


bility Pimd  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  Fund')  shall  be  liable  without 
regard  to  fault,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  for  all  damages  (ex- 
cluding cleanup  costs)  to  real  and  personal 
property  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  that  are  sustained  by  any 
person  or  entity,  public  or  private,  as  a  result 
of  operations  and  activities  related  to  a  high 
seas  oil  port  and  occurring  at.  along,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of,  any  high  seas  oil  port. 

"(b)  Liability  may  not  be  Imposed  \inder 
t  his  section — 

•■(1)  if  the  Fund  cm  prove  that  the  dam- 
ages concerned  were  caused  by  an  act  of  war; 
or 

••(2)  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  a  dam- 
aged party  if  the  Fxnid  can  prove  that  the 
damage  w.ns  caused  by  the  negligence  of  such 
party. 

"(C)  Liability  for  all  claims  arising  out  of 
any  one  Incident  shall  not  exceed  $100,000.- 
000,  and  the  Fund  shall  be  liable  for  the 
claims  that  are  allowed  up  to  8100,000.000. 
If  the  total  claims  allowed  exceed  $100,000.- 
000,  they  shall  be  reduced  proportionately. 
The  unpaid  portion  of  any  claim  may  be 
asserted  and  adjudicated  under  other  appli- 
cable law. 

"(d)  The  Fund  is  hereby  established  as  a 
nonprofit  corporate  entity  that  may  sue  and 
be  sued  In  Its  own  name.  The  Fimd  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary.  The  Fund 
shall  be  subject  to  an  annual  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  copy  of  the  audit  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

"(e)(1)  Each  licensee  shall  collect  from 
the  owner  of  any  oil  offloaded  at  the  high 
seas  oil  port  operated  by  such  licensee,  at  the 
time  of  offloading,  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  barrel. 

"(2)  The  collections  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Fund  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  subject  to  such 
appropriation  as  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  provided  in  subsection  (j) 
hereof.  Cost  of  administration  shall  be  paid 
from  the  money  paid  to  the  Fund,  and  all 
sums  not  needed  for  administration  and  the 
satisfaction  of  claims  shall  be  Invested  pru- 
dently in  income-producing  securities  ap- 
proved by  such  Secretary.  Income  from  such 
securities  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of 
the  Fund.  Expenditures  from  the  Fund  shall 
be  made  only  after  appropriation  In  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

"(f)  Liability  under  this  section  shall 
cease  with  respect  to  any  oil  offloaded  at  any 
high  seas  oil  port  at  such  time  when  the  oil 
has  been  removed  from  the  onshore  facilities 
of  such  high  seas  oU  port. 

"(g)(1)  In  any  case  where  liability  with- 
out regard  to  fault  Is  Imposed  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  the  damages  Involved  were 
caused  by  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel 
or  by  negligence  of  the  owner  or  operator  or 
of  the  licensee,  the  Fund  shall  be  subrogated 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  laws  to 
the  rights  under  such  laws  of  any  person 
entitled  to  recovery  thereunder.  If  the  Fund 
brings  an  action  based  on  imseaworthlness  of 
the  vessel  or  negligence  of  Its  owner  or  op- 
erator or  of  the  licensee,  it  may  recover  from 
any  affiliate  of  the  owner  or  operator  or  li- 
censee, if  the  respective  owner  or  operator  or 
licensee  falls  to  satisfy  any  claim  by  the 
Fund  allowed  under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  liability  without 
regard  to  fault  Is  Imposed  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  claims  with  respect  to  the  dam- 
ages Involved  may  be  made  under  any  Inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  party.  Including  the  International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  OU  Pollu- 
tion Damage  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Damage,  the  Fund  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  recovery  under  such  agree- 
ments of  the  person  compensated  under  this 
section. 
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"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  inter- 
preted^ 

"(1)  to  preempt  the  field  of  liability  with- 
out regard  to  fault  or  to  preclude  any  State 
from  imposing  additional  requirements;  or 

"(2)  to  affect  m  any  manner  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Art. 

"(i)  If  the  Fund  is  unable  to  satisfy  a 
claim  asserted  and  finally  determined  under 
this  section,  the  Fund  may  borrow  the  money 
needed  to  satisfy  the  claim  from  any  com- 
mercial credit  source,  at  the  lowest  avail- 
able rate  of  Interest. 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'affiliate'  includes— 

"(A)  any  entity  owned  or  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  vessel  owner  or  operator  or 
licensee; 

"(B)  any  entity  that  effectively  controls 
or  has  the  power  effectively  to  control  the 
vessel  owner  or  operator  or  licensee  by — 

"(I)  stock  Interest, 

"(11)  representation  on  a  board  of  directors 
or  similar  body, 

"(III)  contract  or  other  agreement  with 
other  stockholders,  or 

"(Iv)  otherwise;  or  -._ 

"(C)  any  entity  which  is  under  common 
ownership  with  or  control  of  the  vessel  owner 
or  operator  or  licensee. 

"(2)  The  term  'licensee'  means  any  person 
holldng  a  license  to  operate  a  high  seas  oil 
port  under  section  202. 

"(3)  The  term  'entity'  means  an  Individual 
corporation,  a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
joint-stock  company,  a  business  trust,  or  an 
unincorporated  organization." 

"(j)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Any 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Fund  under 
this  section  shall  also  be  deposited  in  said 
revolving  fund  and  shall  be  available  when 
appropriated  for  such  purposes.  All  sums  ap- 
propriated hereunder  shall  remain  available 
until  expended," 

And  renumber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  in  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  For- 
SYTHE>  and  myself,  and  I  mention  his 
name  first  advisedly,  because  this 
amendment  entered  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  through  his  excellent  efforts 
and,  indeed,  was  accepted  in  the  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  as 
an  excellent  Idea  and  was  adopted  in  al- 
most identical  form. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  restore 
in  the  language  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  a  sec- 
tion relating  to  liability  which  was  con- 
tained In  H.R.  11951,  as  reported.  It  has 
already  been  discussed.  This  section  was 
omitted  from  the  Sullivan  language  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  might  have 
been  In  its  original  form  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  amendment,  as  now  drafted, 
would  eliminate  the  basis  for  that  point 
of  order  and  would  restore  substantially 
in  its  original  form  the  provisions  with 
respect  to  liability.  It  would  establish  the 
high  seas  oil  port  liability  fund,  which 
would  be  liable  without  fault  for  any 
damages  which  might  be  suffered  to 
property  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  from  an  oil  spill  which 
might  occur  as  a  part  of  the  high  seas 
port  operation.  The  fund  having  re- 
sponded to  a  claim  from  such  damage,  is 
then  subrogated  of  all  rights  from  any 
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loss  of  compensation  claimed.  In  order  dependence  on  petroleum  products.  For 

to  establish  the  fund,  a  fee  of  2  cents  a  example,  it  could  be  applied  under  this 

barrel  will  be  collected  from  the  owner  provision  so  that  it  would  be  affecting  a 

of  anv  oil  received  at  the  high  seas  oil  public  port  authority.  It  is  the  intent  of 

ui  rtuy  yju.    c  ^^^  committee  by  the  committee  print 


port. 

Access  to  this  fund  is  available  to 
claimants  as  an  alternative  to  any  other 
legal  resource  they  may  have  imder 
State  or  Federal  or  international  law 
and  provides  quick  and  immediate  com- 
pensation without  the  necessity  of  their 
having  to  resort  to  court  action  under 
otlier  statutes. 

This  provision,  patterned  after  a  some- 
what similar  provision  in  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  bill,  was  added  during  the 
markup  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  as  I  said,  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FORSYTHE).  Its  validity  has  ap- 
parently been  recognized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  since 
he  has  elected  to  incorporate  the  pro- 
visions of  our  bill  in  his  amendment. 

I  hope  this  will  be  considered  merely 
as  a  corrective  and  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
(Mrs.  Sullivan >. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  addi- 
tion to  my  substitute  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chaii-man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Interior,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  follows  very 
closely  the  language  put  into  the  Alas- 
kan pipeline  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  correctly  said  that  the  language 
follows  very  closely  the  excellent  lan- 
guage that  was  devised  in  his  committee 
following  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill.  That 
is  correct. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  either  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  or  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  . 

As  you  know,  I  come  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  we  are  very  con- 
cerned there  about  the  availability  of 
fuel  and  also  the  excessively  high  cost 
of  our  fuel.  We  now  have  to  import  all 
of  the  fuel  we  use.  We  have  no  refineries 
at  this  time  and  no  source  of  supply;  yet 
we  use  over  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
distillate  fuels.  I  am  particularly  Inter- 
ested as  to  whether  the  Jones  substitute 
would  give  priorities  to  those  sections  of 
the  country  that  already  have  the  larg- 
est volume  of  tanker  and  barge  traffic. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRONIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  by  pointing  out  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  committee  print  that  point 
is  covered  on  page  8  where  it  says  that 
very  expeditious  and  positive  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  applications  for  a 
license  which  would  become  an  appro- 
priate area  which  additionally  has  a  high 


that  expeditious  and  positive  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  specific  points 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
raises. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  We  have  a  port  author- 
ity in  Massachusetts  that  currently  has 
control  over  the  ports  and  is  proposing 
the  dcepwater  port  there.  Under  the 
terms  stated  in  your  bill,  am  I  correct 
in  believins  that  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  will  be  considered  the  logi^rl 
applicant? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  of  the  vei-y  few  variables  we  have 
left  in  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  oil 
is  the  cost  of  transportation.  Historically, 
New  England  has  paid  the  highest  prices 
in  the  country  for  our  energy  because  we 
aie  totally  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
and  other  sections  of  our  owti  country  for 
energy  supplies.  This  bill  represents  one 
way  to  cut  the  cost  of  New  England's 
energy  lifeline  so  that  we  will  no  longer 
be  forced  to  depend  upon  the  leftovers 
of  the  rest  of  the  counti-y  to  drive  our 
cars,  run  our  industries,  and  heat  our 
homes. 

This  legislation  is  environmentally 
soimd,  because  of  the  reduction  of  the 
large  number  of  small,  leaky  tankers 
lining  Boston  Harbor  and  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  that  would  oc- 
cur with  the  construction  of  deep-water 
port  facilities.  The  advent  of  the  super- 
tankers would  reduce  this  hazard  and  the 
likelihood  of  collision  and  would  cer- 
tainly clean  up  our  harbors,  even  assum- 
ing the  worst  possible  condition. 

This  Nation  desperately  needs  this  leg- 
islation— both  to  alleviate  our  energy 
problems  and  to  reduce  our  enviromental 
problems.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  the  deepwater  port  bill,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  merely  rise  to  point  out  regarding  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  that  al- 
though I  know  he  does  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  the  environmental 
provisions  of  the  bill  by  establishing  a 
liability  fund,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  point  out  and  to  recognize 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  only  provides  money  from  the 
liability  fund  for  damages  and  only  with- 
in territorial  waters.  It  does  not  provide 
any  funds  from  that  liability  fund  for 
any  cleanup  cost. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  will 
have  is  if  a  supertanker  cracks  up  out- 
side the  3-mile  limit  off  the  coast  of  Lou- 
isiana. Who  will  pay  for  the  cleanup 
costs? 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point.  The 
pubhc  works  liability  fund,  in  addition 
to  providing  for  damages,  also  provides 
for  a  cleanup  cost  for  oil  spills  from  ves- 
sels outside  territorial  waters  as  well  as 
providing  liability  for  damages  to  real  or 
personal  property  that  occurs  within  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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gentleman   will   yield,   the 
cleanup  is  left  out  here  is 
is  a  fund  already  established 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Act 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chair: 
point  just  raised  by  the  gentlejhan 
Texas,  would  the  gentleman  frsm 
not  be  in  agreement  that  thi; 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  a 
to  damages  occuiTing  in  na 
ters?  What  happens  outside  of 
torlal  waters  where  the 
Pollution  Control  Act  does 
That  act  applies  only  to  damag^ 
gable  waters  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would 
man  from  Louisiana  propose 
extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
trol  Act?  I  think  we  just  got 
tended  last  year. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Definitely.  If 
tleman  from  Texas  would  mer«y 
the  bill  H.R.  10701,  the  gentlenfin 
see  oiir  concern,  when  I  speak 
up  costs  outside  territorial  w 
is     already     outside     the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  no 
to  striking  out  the  cleanup.  I 
we  should  not  overlap  with 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  think  the 
be  made  that  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  doe^ 
ply  to  the  cleanup  costs,  but 
damages. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman 
to  strike  the  requisite  number 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentler^ 
Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  stated,  w 
to  consider  the  substance  of 
that  we  will  agree  upon. 

I  rise  in  support  of  both  the 
amendment  and   the  Sullivan 
ment.  and   I  do  so  for  a 
reasons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendme^it 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
HARDT)  to  the  Sullivan  substitute 
ment,  has  been  offered  to 
deleted  provisions  in  the  liability 
which  was  removed  because 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 

I  believe  that  when  it  will  qave 
Included  that  we  will  have  a 
bilL 

One  of  the  things  that  was 
tioned  today,  or  I  could  almo^ 
night  and  today,  is  that  the 
of  Justice  has  submitted  to  the 
tee  on  Public  Works  a  report 
committee's    bill,    setting 
pages — eight  pages — of  both 
and  substantive  changes.  I  w 
just  quote  a  few  of  them.  I  w 
that    the   gentleman   from 
Gross)  would  listen  closely  to 

One  Is  that  there  is  a  gi' 
ambiguity  In  the  economic  coits 
they  have  referred  to  in  the  Pubjic 
Committee  bill. 

Interior  objects  to  the  broad 
granting  to  the  States  the 
lect  user  fees. 

Interior  objects  in  particular 
reference  in  the  economic 
the  States  an  open-ended  taxing 
ity.  Hear  that.  States  rights? 
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why  give  the  States  open-ended  taxing  au- 
there  thority. 
under  the  A  further  objection  is  to  the  confusion 
and  conflict  in  the  application  of  both 
our  Outer  Continental  Shelf  land  and 
our  Submerged  Land  Act.  And  there  are 
several  pages  of  objections  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  Justice  Department  has  raised  an 
objection  to  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee bill  in  its  liability  clause  to  some  un- 
enforceable changes  in  merging  it  with 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  Justice  Department  has  raised  ob- 
jection to  the  enforcement,  the  enforce- 
ment authority  of  the  authority  which  is 
set  up  here,  saying  that  their  enforce- 
ment authority  is  unclear. 

They  have  also  raised  objection  to  the 
uncleamess  of  the  borrowing  authority 
which  the  Public  Works  Committee  bill 
would  place  m  the  authority. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  indicated 
that  the  States  under  the  Public  Works 
Committee  bill  must  waive  immunity  to 
get  within  the  umbrella  of  the  Federal 
jurisdiction,  in  the  way  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  bill  is  written. 

In  adition  to  that,  they  claim  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  bill  is  silent  on 
the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in 
implementing  the  legislation. 

The  Sullivan  substitute  will  encour- 
age the  construction  of  deepwater  port 
facilities  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
those  States,  such  as,  for  example,  Dela- 
ware, which  have  adopted  programs  for 
land  and  water  use,  and  which  rule  out  a 
deepwater  port.  Under  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, however,  the  States  will  have  to 
rule  in  deepwater  ports  in  order  for  deep- 
water  ports  to  be  built.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental difference. 

The  Sullivan  substitute  enables  States 
to  bfecome  an  applicant  if  they  choose  to 
do  so  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  other 
applicants.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee bill,  or  the  Jones  amendment,  give 
a  State  an  unreasonable  and  totsdly  un- 
justified right  to  preempt  any  other  ap- 
plicant, and  to  imduly  delay  the  licen- 
sing procedure  for  up  to  210  days  by  indi- 
cating its  desire  to  preempt. 

Section  2,  subsection  2  of  the  public 
works  bill  has  a  little  sleeper  which,  as 
a  vague  concept,  refers  to  the  "50  per- 
cent of  design-receiving  capacity  for 
crude  oil."  As  I  read  it,  this  permits  a 
sister  State  which  does  not  have  50  per- 
cent, which  has  an  abutting  State  which 
has  more  than  50  percent,  conceivably 
to  be  imposed  upon  without  the  so-called 
veto  power  which  they  claim  is  in  the 
public  works  bill. 

Like  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  some- 
thing that  disturbs  me,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  section  13  of  the  House 
Public  Works  bill  bars  transshipment  of 
crude  oil  which  comes  into  these  deep- 
water    ports — and    petroleum    products 
through  these  deepwater  ports — to  any 
location  outside  the  United  States.  What 
this  will  do  will  bar  any  cooperating  im- 
scope  of    porting  in  super  crude  carriers,  cooper- 
to  col-     ative  venture,  between  the  United  States 
and    Canada,    the    United    States    and 
that  the    Mexico,   or  any  other  partner  in   the 
gives     Western  Hemisphex"e.  It  will  also  be  a 
author-     blow  to  the  petrochemical  Industrj',  be- 
$ure.  You    cause  we  do  not  export  petroleum  in  very 
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laige  quantities  from  this  coimtry.  But  I 
understand  we  do  export  to  Europe 
petroleum  which  is  refined,  which  is  for 
sophisticated,  petrochemicals  which  are 
vitally  needed  in  many,  manj'  industries 
in  this  country. 

The  Sullivan  substitute  amendment 
bars  tlie  export  or  transshipment  of 
products,  but  it  does  give  the  Secretary 
jurisdiction  to  waive  that  bar  in  given 
circumstances. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Eckhardt  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Grovxr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  in  order  to  more  or  less  eluci- 
date on  the  matters  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  raised.  As 
he  pointed  out,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  does  hot  in  its  initial 
provisions  necessarily  include  all  of  the 
waters  included  in  this  bill,  but  on  page 
27  of  the  Sullivan  amendment  it  is  pro- 
vided in  section  (c)  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States — and  it  states: 

For  the  purpose  of  title  I,  sections  311  and 
312  of  the   Federal   Water  Pollution  Act — 

Incidentally,  that  is  a  section  where 
the  funds  available  for  cleanup  are  con- 
tained, and  the  authorization  is  $35  mil- 
lion— it  states  that  with  respect  to  those 
sections,  the  high  seas  oil  ports  licensed 
under  this  acfr  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lo- 
cated within  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  would  submit — and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse— that  our  act  in  all  of  its  parts 
totally  covers  cleanup  as  well  as  other 
provisions,  because  it  refers  to,  and  thus 
enlarges  if  need  be,  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

Mr.  GROVER.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  Sullivan  amendment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  would  agree  with  that. 
As  I  pointed  out,  there  is  an  inconsist- 
ency in  the  enforceability  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  the  Jones 
amendment. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  by  stretching  the 
definition  of  the  port  the  very  most  that 
could  be  done  under  the  bill  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about,  is  that  oil  spills 
could  be  cleaned  up  in  the  2-  to  4-mile 
zone  around  the  unloading  facility. 
When  we  get  outside  of  that  2-  to  4-mile 
zone,  then  we  are  talking  about  high 
seas  where  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Contiol  Act  certainly  does  not  cover  it, 
and  by  no  stretch  of  one's  Imagination 
could  there  be  cleanup  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  on  the 
high  seas. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  bill  also  includes  all  pipe  connec- 
tions, and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
where  a  spill  can  occur  at  other  than 
the  area  of  the  facilities  or  at  the  pipe- 
line, so  I  think  we  have  covered  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  our  Members  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  poignant  point  here  that  ought  to 
be  brought  to  people's  attention.  What  all 
of  a  sudden  has  become  of  the  rights  of 
the  States?  Should  not  a  State  have  a 
right  over  its  destiny?  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  preempt  the  rights 
of  a  State  and  say  to  the  State.  "We  will 
consult  with  you,  but  we  will  place  that 
port  off  your  shore,  whether  in  effect  you 
agi-ee  or  not." 

I  know  somebody  is  going  to  take  a  lit- 
tle umbrage  with  that.  Our  Public  Works 
bill  and  the  Jones  amendment  says  that 
the  State  has  to  take  positive  action. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  be  in  the 
position  of  forcing  the  State  to  take  ac- 
tion on  an  issue?  Should  it  not  be  the 
right  of  a  State  of  7V2  million  people  as 
we  have  in  New  Jersey  to  make  that  de- 
termination? Should  it  not  be  the  right  of 
the  State  in  its  environmental  program 
and  in  its  ecology  program  and  in  its  use 
of  its  3-mile  limit  to  make  that  determi- 
nation? Should  it  not  be  the  State  which 
has  the  right?  Would  any  one  of  the 
Members  here  give  up  his  State's  rights 
and  now  have  them  preempted  by  the 
Federal  Government?  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  denigrate  the  right  of  the 
States  to  speak.  Should  a  State  not  have 
the  right  to  govern  its  environmental 
program  or  its  ecology*  program  or  its 
coastline  and  coastal  waters  programs? 

We  are  talking  about  a  major  point 
on  these  oil  spills.  I  hope  some  of  these 
Members  realize,  as  my  State  of  New 
Jersey  realizes,  that  each  of  these  super- 
ships  will  carry  210  million  gallons  of 
crude  oil.  Our  biggest  asset  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  is  our  shore  tourist  resort 
industry.  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
Sullivan  amendment  at  this  point  to  ac- 
commodate the  cleanup  should  we  have 
that  kind  of  an  oil  spill  accident.  In  our 
State  of  New  Jersey  we  have  had  ship 
accidents  and  many,  many  miles  of  our 
beaches  were  destroyed  for  years.  We, 
the  State,  had  to  clean  them  up  and  pay 
for  it.  I  know  this  at  first  hand,  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  cabinet  in  that 
State  and  heading  up  the  department 
of  conservation. 

Nobody  denies  that  there  is  a  question 
of  dichotomy  in  tliis  legislation  but  who 
is  going  to  clean  up  the  200  million  gal- 
lons of  oil  and  who  is  going  to  pay  that 
bill?  Should  the  State  be  responsible? 
Should  we  have  a  $1.5  billion  industry 
ruined  because  of  such  an  accident? 
What  about  the  Mississippi  flood  pro- 
gram, and  what  about  the  earthquakes; 
and  did  those  people  not  come  back  here 
and  ask  for  our  help  and  say  they  needed 
our  help  and  we  voted  for  it. 


I  am  not  against  deepwater  ports  or 
energy  for  the  United  States  or  for  my 
people,  but  I  do  say  each  person  and 
each  State  should  be  treated  fairly  and 
should  have  the  right  to  act  for  itself  and 
not  have  the  Federal  Government  pre- 
empt the  State  rights  in  the  situation. 
That  is  the  core  and  central  problem  in 
this  particular  bill.  The  Jones  amend- 
ment does  protect  those  rights. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  before 
we  vote  on  the  Sullivan  amendment  to 
establish  some  legislative  history  on  the 
Jones  amendment.  I  would  make  tliis  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  if 
I  may  have  his  attention. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
presupposing  the  gentleman  is  yielding, 
I  suggest  the  answer  might  be  "Yes." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  question  and  then  the  gentleman  can 
answer  "Yes." 

I  understand  after  the  brilliant  States 
riglits  speech  which  we  just  heard  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  may  have  been 
surprised  perhaps  and  perhaps  has  not 
quite  recovered  his  senses.  It  is  nice  to 
know  that  States  rights  is  an  issue  which 
is  coming  back  into  style. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  think  it  is 
most  commendable. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  On  page  5  of  a  re- 
port we  issued  on  November  28,  which 
accompanied  another  bill,  but  a  very 
similar  bill,  we  find  the  following 
language: 

The  Congress  will  be  expected  to  consider 
various  new  methods  and  tech  lologles  of  oil 
transfer  Including  the  propelled  unmoored 
terminals  of  advanced  design  capable  of  re- 
location and  storm  avoidance  which  offer 
possible  leadtime  and  cost  effectiveness 
advantages. 

That  language  was  omitted  from  the 
committee  print  report  which  accom- 
panies the  gentleman's  substitute  for  the 
bill  H.R.  10701,  but  my  question  of  the 
gentleman  is  whether  or  not  for  purposes 
of  legislative  history  it  would  still  be  op- 
erative and  still  be  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  will 
bring  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
committee  report.  On  page  5  next  to  the 
last  paragraph,  which  I  will  read,  it  is 
as  follows: 

The  Commission  will  be  expected  to  con- 
sider various  new  methods  and  technology  of 
oil  transfer  including  self-propelled,  un- 
moored terminals  of  advanced  design  with 
the  capability  of  relocation  and  storm 
avoidance  which  offer  possible  lead  time  and 
cost  effectiveness  advantages.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  need  for  a  license  under  this 
legislation  for  this  type  of  terminal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  specifics  of  the  design  and 
operation. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  might  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
wants  to  comment,  because  I  find  noth- 
ing similar  to  this  proposal  in  the  Sul- 
livan amendment.  I  would  inquire  wheth- 
er or  not  he  has  found  that  to  be  true.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  anytliing  in  the 
SuUivan  substitute  that  incorporates 
that  type  of  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  I  am  going  to  yield 


to  the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
has  been  handling  this  bill  for  the  minor- 
ity. I  would  like  to  inquire  of  him  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history  if  the  dia- 
log between  me  and  the  gentleman 
fronf  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  is  correct,  a.s 
far  as  the  legislative  history  of  this  mat- 
ter is  concerned . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  Report  No.  93-668. 
dated  November  28,  1973.  I  believe  that 
is  what  he  read  from. 

The  answer  is  yes,  I  concur  in  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  want  to  make  this  point  against  the 
Sullivan  substitute  and  for  the  Jones  bill. 
The  point  is  simply  this,  that  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  information,  con- 
siderable information  given  to  our  com- 
mittee in  the  hearings  that  shows  there 
is  a  very  promising  possibility  here  for 
these  so-called  new  methods  of  tech- 
nology in  oil  transfer,  including  the  self- 
propelled,  unmoored  terminals  that  will 
have  the  capability  of  relocation  and 
storm  avoidance.  This  avoids  the  prob- 
lem of  erecting  a  massive  structure  that 
some  day  may  have  to  be  removed  or 
which  will  become  outmoded  or  obsolete. 

Finally,  there  is  the  argiunent  of  sub- 
stantial cost  savings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grover  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  There  is  absolutely  no 
limitation  in  the  Sullivan  bill  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  type  of  facility,  in- 
cluding self-propelled,  unmoored  teim- 
inals,  such  as  have  been  designed  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  Sullivan  bill  that  incorporates  this 
in  wTiting? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Well,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  appears 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  because  of 
the  definition  of  high  seas  oil  port  In 
H.R.  11951.  It  is  defined  in  a  structural 
sense  as,  any  complex,  consisting  of  a 
permanently  sited  structure  or  struc- 
tmes.  located  in,  or  subjacent  to,  the  off- 
shore coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

I  doubt  if  it  would  qualify  as  a  perma- 
nently sited  structure. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  re- 
cent months  acute  shortages  of  vital  pe- 
troleum supplies  have  made  the  Nation 
painfully  aware  of  its  precarious  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil. 
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While  it  iiistituted  a  nunibe 
gap  measuies  designed  to 
immediate  effects  of  the 
Congress  has  given  first  priori 
taining  long-range  energy  se 
cy.   Despite   recent   brightening; 
short-term  energy  outlook,  it 
live  that  we  remain  steadfast 
forts  to  free  the  United  States 
pendence  on  unstable  and 
eign  crude  supplies. 

Yet  while  pushing  for  long 
sufficiency,  we  cannot  afford 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  more 
ate  future.  Even  though  a  conqer 
fort  is  underway  to  develop  full 
tion's  energj'  resources,  the  fac 
that  imported  petroleum,  at  Ie4st 
near  future,  will  continue  to 
difference    between    American 
and  domestic  supply. 

With  the  foreign  controlled 
ing  monopoly  exerting  constan 
pressure  on  crude  prices,  it  is 
that  petroleum  be  imported  by 
efBcient  and  economical  means 

Crude   oil   transportation 
is  changing  rapidly.  There  is 
trend  toward  larger  and  largei 
for  overseas  transport.  The  av 
of  all  crude  oil  tankers  now  on 
approaching    200,000    deadweight 
Where  complemented  by  moderp 
nal  systems,  these  large  ships  o 
freight  rates,  reduced  port 
and  minimal  oil  handling. 

But  because  of  inadequate  po 
ties,  the  United  States  is  pr 
nled  the  numerous  advantage 
tankers  offer.  The  average  size 
ers  now  entering  U.S.  ports  is 
deadweight    tons.   Ports   are 
with  these  less  economical  small 
collisions,  and  ecological  damagi 
rare. 

New  port  facilities  capable  of 
the  newer  and  more  efficient 
ers — many   of  which   draw   up 
feet  of  water — are  needed  to 
the  problems  presently  associa 
petroleum  Importation.  Since 
of  existing  port  channels  would 
hibitively  expensive,   new 
cated  offshore  in  deepwater  are 
cal  answer. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  such 
oilports,  I  worked  actively  with 
leagues   on   the   Committee   or 
Works  to  develop  the  necessary 
ing  legislation.  The  compr 
which    the    committee    report^ 
10701,  provides  for  effective  coor 
among  the  numerous  Federal 
which  would  be  involved  in  the 
and  constnaction  of  a  deepwater 

For  a  superport  to  be 
feasible  there  should  be  large 
of  land  available  on  the  adjaceit 
ready  transportation  linking  th( 
the  prime  users  of  petroleum 
areas,  and  adequate  support 
provide  for  the  day-to-day 
the  port. 

In  Ught   of   these  .specificatiitn 
Mississippi-Alabama  coast  on  thi  i 
Mexico  would  provide  the  ideal 
an  offshore  oilport.  The  superpop, 
be  located  in  close  geographic  p 
to  the  oil-hungry  areas  of  the 
and  Central  United  States,  w 
dant   land   available    for 
storage  facilities. 
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The  governments  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  thoroughly  studied  the  fea- 
sibility of  locatmg  a  deepwater  oilport 
off  their  coastline.  They  propose  the  con- 
struction of  an  "Ameraport"  deepwater 
facility  utilizing  a  single-point  mono- 
buoy  mooring  system.  I  commend  them 
for  tills  initiative  and  heartily  endorse 
tlie  ■"Ameraport"  proposal.  Locating  a 
superport  in  the  vicinity  would  not  only 
be  in  the  best  national  interest  but  would 
also  serve  to  further  the  growth  of  a 
refiion  with  great  capacity  for  economic 
expansion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  Uttle  legisla- 
tive history,  if  I  may;  but  before  I  do 
that,  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Jones),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts),  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux).  and  for  that  matter,  the 
entire  Public  Works  Committee  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  producing  the 
deepwater  ports  bill.  I  particularly  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux)  who,  as  the  author  of  this 
bill,  has  spent  so  many  hours  of  hard 
work  in  writing  it. 

We  in  Louisiana  have  been  among  the 
leaders  in  developing  plans  for  deep- 
water  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Louisiana  s  universities  have  been  at 
work  on  the  technology  needed  to  build 
the  ports  and  protect  our  unique  wet- 
lands and  coastal  environments.  Also, 
private  industry  has  been  planning  ways 
of  accommodating  supertankers. 

Governor  Edwards  has  given  his  full 
support  to  the  drive  to  build  a  superport. 
Our  State  legislature  over  a  year  ago 
adopted  a  law  which  would  enable  the 
construction  of  the  port  while  protecting 
oiu-  coast. 

I  had  the  honor  of  heading  up  the  first 
task  force  charged  with  developing  plans 
for  a  deep-draft  harbor  in  Louisiana, 
and  later  was  first  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Deep-Draft  Harbor  and  Ter- 
minal Authority. 

When  the  several  deepwater  ports  bills 
were  first  brought  up  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, I  stated  at  that  time  that  I 
favored  the  Public  Works  Committee 
approach,  but  I  also  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  neither  of  the  bills  brought 
before  the  Rules  Committee  then  con- 
tained any  protection  against  the  danger 
of  foreign  control  over  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  whatever  ports  might  be 
built. 

To  highlight  this  danger,  we  only  need 
to  look  at  a  few  simple  facts.  Ten  years 
from  now,  the  United  States  will  need 
to  import  as  much  as  13  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  Because  of  the  high  cost 
of  construction,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
probably  will  be  no  more  than  three  to 
five  of  these  ports  built  for  the  super- 
tankers. These  few  ports,  three  to  five, 
will  become  America's  energy  lifeline 
during  this  transition  period  and  will  be 
ci-ucial  pressure  points  of  our  national 
seciurity. 

What  would  happen  if  one  or  more  of 
these  would  come  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  coimtry  with  interests  adverse  to 
those  of  the  United  States?  All  of  us  re- 
member, becau.se  it  is  fresh  in  our  minds. 


the  recent  oil  embargo.  The  Arab  nations 
at  that  time  showed  their  willingness 
to  use  their  oil  for  political  purposes. 
Now  that  they  are  collecting  staggering 
amounts  for  their  oil,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  would  hesitate  to  u.<-e 
that  money  for  similar  pm-poses.  Their 
income  is  about  to  rise  so  fast  that  by 
1980  they  will  have  amassed  about  $300 
billion — more  than  four  times  the  com- 
bined 1972  net  worth  of  e\ery  single 
American  oil  company. 

When  America  is  utterly  dependent  on 
a  handful  of  ports,  and  an  alien  country 
has  the  power  to  control  both  supply  and 
price  of  oil  they  ship  to  us,  and  also  to 
cut  off  our  supply  from  other  countries 
by  financial  control  over  our  ports,  we 
face  a  potentially  catastrophic  situation. 
It  is  because  of  this  danger  that  I  have 
V.  orkcd  to  include  domestic  control  pro- 
visions in  any  deepwater  ports  author- 
ization bill.  I  am  especially  gratified  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  now  in- 
serting such  a  provision  in  its  bill  which 
I  consider  to  be  adequate. 

Section  6iai — and  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux i  to  this — section 
6iai  of  the  substitute  for  H.R.  10701  au- 
thorizes the  Deepwater  Port  Pacihties 
Commission  to  include  certain  conditions 
in  every  license  it  issues.  It  also  requires 
the  Commission  to  include  in  every 
license  seven  conditions  which  are  listed 
in  the  section. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  in  my  mind  in 
this  section.  In  its  first  sentence,  it  au- 
thorizes inclusion  of  some  conditions,  and 
in  the  next  sentence  it  requires  .some  con- 
ditions to  be  included. 

The  report  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  10701  says  this  about  sec- 
tion 6(a)  : 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  Incliuie 
hi  any  license  any  conditions  which  It  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  Certain  important  conditions  are 
required  to  be  Included  in  the  license. 

The  new  committee  print,  No.  93-41. 
which  explains  the  amended  bill,  states: 

The  amendment  adds  a  provision  directing 
the  Commission  to  include  in  any  deep  water 
port  facility  license  provisions  necessary  to 
ensure  domestic  control  over  the  pan 
facility. 

The  only  significant  change  in  section 
6(a)  from  the  original  to  the  amended 
bill  is  the  addition  of  6fa> ,  subparagraph 
(7),  which  orders  that  conditions  of 
domestic  control  be  included  in  every 
license. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nn  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  this:  Am  I  correct  in  reading 
the  language  as  intei-preted  In  the  report 
and  in  the  new  committee  explanation, 
tlie  intent  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee is  that  every  license  issued  by  the 
Commission  must  contain  conditions 
listed  in  section  6ia»,  parts  1  through 
7  of  the  substitute,  and  may  contain 
other  conditions  if  the  Commission  feels 
tliat  they  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague  that  he  is  absolutely 
correct. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  is 
correct.  Page  9  of  the  committee  report 
has  a  provision  to  insure  domestic  con- 
trol over  operation  and  construction  of 
the  facility. 

Section  6  directs  the  Commission  to  in- 
clude certain  conditions,  as  a  minimum, 
in  any  license  it  issues.  It  is  certainly  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  have  the 
licenses  issued  by  the  Commission  ex- 
pressing conditions  to  insure  domestic 
control  over  construction  and  operation 
of  the  port  facilities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  am  in 
support  of  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Sullivan  amendment. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  of- 
fering the  amendment  to  restore  the  pro- 
vision that  we  did  have  in  the  original  bill 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  to  provide  for  the  liability 
funding. 

I  wish  to  point  out  too  that  I  think 
from  our  research,  the  committee  is  very 
confident  that  all  bases  are  covered  in 
this  liability  ftmding  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Sullivan  amendment,  so 
that  with  regard  to  clean-up  and  third- 
party  damage,  we  are  assured  that  we 
have  clearly  protected  the  public  from  all 
kinds  of  oil  spills  or  any  other  kind  of  ac- 
cident that  might  be  connected  with  the 
operation  of  a  deep  sea  port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  again  want  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Sul- 
livan amendment. 

I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
areas  of  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  are  in  question  by 
the  various  people  Interested  in  this  leg- 
islation, Including  departments  of  our 
Government  such  as  Justice  and  Interior, 
indicates  that  it  is  clearly  a  much  better 
bUl. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
House  for  the  Sullivan  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  be  concluded  in 
1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  time  on  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  concluded  In  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  motion   offered   by  the   gentleman 

from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones*. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 

that  all  membei-s  standing  at  the  time 

the  motion  was  made  will  be  recognized 

for  approximately  one-half  minute  each. 

(By     unanimous     consent,     Mes.srs. 


Downing,  Dincell,  and  Leggett  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Eckhardt.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
DU  Pont  ) . 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
half  minute  which  I  have.  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  we  were  not  to  adopt  the  Eckhardt 
amendment,  regardless  of  which  position 
one  might  take  on  the  legislation  itself. 

I  will  have  further  comment  on  that 
later,  but  the  Eckhardt  amendment  is 
a  good  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Van  Deerlin)  . 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  constrained  to  oppose  both  bills  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon.  Both  are 
well-intentioned  but  neither  is  adequate, 
in  my  judgment,  to  deal  with  the  menace 
posed  by  these  enormous  tankers. 

I  can  remember  not  so  many  years  ago 
when  ships  like  the  Cunard  Queens,  dis- 
placing 80,000  tons  or  so,  were  tremen- 
dously impressive  as  the  largest  things 
then  afloat. 

No  longer.  Today  they  are  building 
squat  and  ugly  tankers  capable  of  carry- 
ing upwards  of  500,000  tons  of  petroleimi. 
And  I  am  told  that  behemoths  with  ca- 
pacities of  1.25  million  tons  are  now  seen 
as  both  technologically  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

The  Torrey  Canyon,  which  caused  such 
havoc  when  she  ran  agrotmd  off  the 
Scilly  Islands  7  years  ago  weighed  in 
fully  loaded  at  118,000  tons— a  baby  In 
comparison  with  existing  and  future 
monsters. 

Just  think  about  the  potential  for  de- 
struction that  is  inevitably  built  into 
the  loaded  supertanker.  It  is  almost  too 
much  for  the  mind  to  grasp.  My  district 
is  on  a  seacoast.  I  simply  cannot  Imagine 
the  consequences  if  a  giant  tanker  broke 
up  30  miles  off  the  shore. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  tankers 
cause  most  of  their  long-term  damage 
through  normal  leakage  in  unloading  op- 
erations, and  resulting  from  ordinary  de- 
terioration of  equipment. 

No  port  in  the  United  States  can  ac- 
commodate these  dubious  vessels; 
throughout  the  world  there  are  only 
about  six  ports  capable  of  berthing  them. 
Very  few  ports — Rotterdam  is  a  notable 
exception — want  this  deadly  business. 

To  receive  these  tankers,  we  now  talk 
about  developing  special  facilities  for 
them  many  miles  offshore,  which  pre- 
sumably would  enable  them  to  take  on 
and  discharge  their  cargo,  while  staying 
so  far  out  that  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  striking  bottom. 

H.R.  10701  and  H.R.  11951  are  both 
admirable  in  the  safeguards  they  would 
prescribe  to  minimize  hazards  of  oper- 
ating these  ports. 

I  have  no  serious  quarrel  with  any  pro- 
vision in  either  of  the  bills.  What  does 
concern  me  is  the  aura  of  legitimacy  the 
measures  cotild  extend  to  supertanker 
operations. 

Perhaps  the  supertanker  route  Is  the 
one  that  eventually  we  will  have  to  take, 
to  meet  future  energy  needs.  But  we  can- 
not be  certain  of  this  today,  especially 
at  a  time  when  there  is  such  concern  over 


our  continued  heavy  reliance  on  oil.  I  do 
not  see  how  providing  a  statutory  basis 
for  supertanker  ports  can  help  us  in  our 
quest  for  new  fuel  sources.  Accordingly,  I 
must  oppose  both  of  the  measures  before 
us,  as  setting  tis  onto  collision  course  with 
possible  disa.ster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Califoniia  i  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen'. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Harsiia  • . 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman   from   Ohio    <Mr. 
Haf.siia"  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
and  to  the  Sullivan  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Eckhardt  amend- 
ment does  almost  nothing  to  take  care 
of  the  danger  of  oil  spills  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  these  United  States. 
As  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  as  one 
of  the  conferees  who  spent  some  6 
months  in  conference  with  the  Senate,  I 
can  assm-e  this  body  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  no  juris- 
diction outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  when  we 
are  talking  about  these  huge  tankers 
which  import  over  200  million  gallons  of 
oil,  endangering  the  environment,  nei- 
ther the  Eckhardt  amendment  nor  the 
Sullivan  substitute  amendment  does  anj- 
thing  significant  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment outside  the  tenitorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  does. 

There  has  been  a  great  hue  and  ciy 
in  this  House  about  protecting  the  en- 
vironment, and  justly  so.  I  think  we  all 
want  to  protect  the  environment,  but  if 
we  are  sincere  in  that  desire,  if  we  sue 
sincere  in  that  determination  that  we 
want  to  protect  the  environment  and  the 
waters  of  this  Nation  and  outside  this 
Nation,  then  we  should  adopt  the  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  vote  down  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
and  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  use  my  time  to  clarify  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  All  we  ask  here  is 
that  the  Members  adopt  an  amendment 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  a  courtesy  that 
we  ask,  because  it  was  in  the  merchant 
maime  bill  that  the  original  liability  sec- 
tion was  devised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe).  The  pro- 
vision is  substantially  the  same  in  the 
Jones  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
Members,  whether  they  l)e  for  the  Jones 
bill  or  for  the  Sullivan  substitute,  would 
want  to  be  assured  that  liability  in  either 
case  exists  with  respect  to  oil  spills. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  so  little  time,  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Sullivan  substitute  is  such  a  rational  and 
well  thought  out  program,  why  did  the 
gentleman  begin  to  amend  it  immedi- 
ately? 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chair 
reason  was  because  the  Sulllvar 
tute  was  not  protected  by  a 
points  of  order,  and  It  toolc  u.s 
time  to  devise  a  way  in  which 
that  situation. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairm 
fuse  to  yield  further. 

I  urge  strongly  that  the  Hous< 
the  two  bills  before  the  House  to 
fected  in  order  that  we  have 
between  those  two  bills.  That  is 
is  requested  by  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r 
the     gentleman    from     Alabam^ 
Jones  ) . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yi 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentlem 
Texas   (Mr.  Eckhardt)    this:   If 
such  a  worthy  amendment,  whj 
deleted  from  the  Sullivan  bill 
with? 

Mr.    ECKHARDT.    Mr 
thought  I  had  answered  that.  Th« 
is  because,  as  it  was  originally 
it    contained    an    appropriatioi 
therefore,  it  would  have  been 
a  point  of  order  because  it  is 
tected  by  the  rule. 

Therefore,  we  have  removed  the 
priation  and  answered  the  point 
and  we  seek  to  put  it  back,  in 
the  Sullivan  substitute  be  in  its 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  the 

Mr.  HARSHA.  But  it  does 
protect  the  territorial  seas 
3-mlle  limit. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thought  I 
that  earlier. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  we  have 
bills  that  were  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
from    Texas    (Mr.    Eckhardt) 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleW 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  as 
stitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  th< 
man  stated  he  was  in  doubt. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chain 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electn 
vice;  and  there  were — ayes  311, 
not  voting  95,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Abzug 

Adam.s 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  II!. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstronji 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
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Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Biaggl 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 


lO 
N.C. 
Va. 


Klass 


Tex. 
Mo. 


Brown 

Broyhill 

BroyhlU 

Burke.  Oallf 

Burke. 

Burlesoi 

Burlisor 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  t)hlo 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederbe^ 

ChambeF 

Chishol 

Clancy 

Clark 
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Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawsou,  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  GarzB 

Del  alley 

Dflleuback 

Dellums 

Denholiii 

Dennis 

Dingell 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuy.'en 
Prey 

Froehlich 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
GrasEO 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
H.arrlngton 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hogan 
Hollfield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hun  gate 
Jarman 


Johnson,  Colo 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okie. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long.  Md. 

Loit 

Lukeu 

McClory 

Mc'Closkey 

McCol  lister 

McCorinack 

McDade 

McEweil 

McFail 

McKinney 

Macdonakl 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  GS. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Miuish 

Mink 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelseu 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Prever 

Price,  111. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 


,  Va 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saraslu 

Sarbanes 

.Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Eebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
J.  WUliam 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Stratton 
SlubblefieUl 
Stuckey 
Siudds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WiUlams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  Dl. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlou 


Baker 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Breaux 

Cochran 

Devine 

Ginn 
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Gray 

Hanrahan 
Harsha 
Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Kluczynskl 
Long,  La. 
Mahon 


Mil  ford 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Shuster 

Slack 

Stephens 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Whitten 


NOT  VOTING  -95 
Andrew.s.  NO.     Blester  Buchanan 

Ashbrook  Bingham  Burgener 


Ashley 
Bell 


Blackburn 
Brasco 


Burke,  Fla. 
Burton 


Butler 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chappell 
Collins.  111. 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Culver 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Corn 
Esch 
Fish 
Flynl 
Ford 
Eraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Goodllug 
Green,  Oreg 
Griffiths 
Oude 


Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hinshaw 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Karth 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykeudall 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Littou 

Lujan 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mazzoli 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Murphy, 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Peyser 


,  NY. 


Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Robison.  N.Y. 

R'jucalio.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Steele 

Sleiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Symms 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalen 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounccd 
as  above  recorded. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  ( Mrs. 
Sullivan),  as  amended. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  when  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  moved  a  time  limit  that 
he  moved  it  on  the  Eckhardt  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  entitled  to  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  woi'ds  at  this 
point,  and  a  vote  on  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  my 
time  to  speak  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Sullivan  substitute  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  for  the  fine  remarks  she 
made  earlier  and  associate  myself  with 
those  remarks. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  made, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  first  is,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Justice  Department 
has  filed  a  letter  with  8  pages  of  objec- 
tions to  the  Public  Works  bill.  I  bring 
that  up  because  I  think  it  indicates  that 
the  public  works  bill  had  not  had  the 
thorough  consideration  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  has  given  tp 
this  substitute  over  the  past  year. 

As  one  example  of  that.  I  would  specif- 
ically cite  section  13  of  the  public  works 
bill,  which  prohibits  completely  the  ex- 
port of  oil  from  a  superport.  Now,  in  the 
United  States  we  are  exporting  a  small 
amount  of  oil,  most  of  it  going  to  re- 
fineries abroad  in  which  It  is  refined  and 
sent  back  to  the  United  States.  That  is 
part  of  the  standard  commercial  practice 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  If  the  pub- 
lic works  bill  passes,  that  will  be  cut 
off  and  we  will  be  endangering  the  oil 
supplies  of  refined  products  that  we  have 
in  this  counti-y.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
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that  exists  in  the  public  works  bill,  that 
is  a  good  reason  to  adopt  the  Sullivan 
.substitute. 

But  most  importantly,  let  me  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  States  rights, 
because  I  know  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  are 
roncerned  with  that.  I  represent  a  State, 
the  only  State  in  the  Nation,  I  believe, 
which  3  years  ago  enacted  a  compre- 
hensive coastal  zoning  bill.  That  bill  pro- 
hibits superports.  among  other  things. 

The  merchant  marine  bill  recognizes 
the  impact  of  the  superport  on  a  State 
like  Delaware  and  recognizes  that  a 
State  like  Delaware  ought  to  have  the 
rii^ht  to  reject  an  offshore  terminal. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  an  application 
is  made,  Delaware  and  other  States  have 
to  be  consulted.  If  we  turn  thumbs  down, 
then  the  superport  camiot  be  built.  But 
the  pubhc  works  bill  goes  one  step  further 
and  says  that  we  have  got  to  have  posi- 
tive action  to  stop  the  development  of 
superports  In  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  appropriate  and  de- 
sired. 

Legislation  by  inaction,  prohibition  by 
inaction,  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  think  the 
dangers  of  that  are  obvious. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a  few- 
moments  ago  made  an  impassioned 
speech  saying  that  the  merchant  marine 
bill  allowed  us  to  override  the  opinion  of 
the  State.  That  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth.  It  does  nothing  of  sort.  All  it 
says  is  that  the  States  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  expre.ss  their  opinion.  If 
their  opinion  is  yes,  they  may  have  a 
superport.  If  their  opinion  is  no.  no 
superport  may  be  built  and  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  override  the  de- 
cision of  the  States. 

That  is  good  legislation.  That  is  the 
way  a  bill  ought  to  be  drafted. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  first,  to  note 
that  the  time  is  6:55.  If  we  adopt  the 
Sullivan  substitute,  we  will  vote  on  the 
Sullivan  substitute.  We  will  then  vote  on 
final  passage  and  we  may  all  go  home. 

Now,  that  makes  good  sense  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  be  moved  by  that 
good  sense  at  this  hour  of  the  night. 

Let  me  talk  now  about  the  merits  of 
the  issue  wliich  lie  before  us.  The  Jones 
substitute  is  a  most  curious  device, 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
We  cannot  find  out  whether  it  was  voted 
on,  considered,  read,  reported,  amended, 
or  otherwise  reviewed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  By  a  cui-lous  coin- 
cidence It  involves  many,  indeed,  seven 
or  eight  provisions  of  the  Sullivan  sub- 
stitute. 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  in  the 
draftsmanship  of  the  Jones  substitute, 
which  I  assume  was  not  read  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works — and  inci- 
dentally, while  I  am  taking  the  skin  off 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  they 
are  fine  men,  even  though  they  did  a  poor 
job  in  this  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  some 
curious  confiicts  in  the  Jones  substitute. 
For  example,  every  vessel  calling  at  a 
deep  sea  oil  port  which  bears  a  foreign 
flag  is  deemed  under  one  provision  to 


have  consented  to  U.S.  jurisdiction.  Un- 
der another  provision,  it  says  no  vessel 
can  call  at  a  deep  sea  oil  port  unless  the 
flag  jurisdiction  of  this  foreign  vessel 
has  consented  to  U.S.  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  makes  all  U.S. 
laws  apphcable  to  high  seas  oil  ports. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  which  has  extensive 
provisions  with  i-e?ard  to  oil  cleanup.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  has  another  thor- 
oughly inconsistent  provision  which  re- 
lates to  cleanup  liability  of  the  deep  sea 
oil  ports.  It  has  still  a  third  provision 
which  provides  for  cleanup  re.sponsibili- 
ties  in  tlie  oil  liability  fund  wliich  is  set 
up.  Tliese  provisions  are  so  inconsistent 
and  so  bad  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  complained  about  the  feasibility 
of  adopting  legi-slation  which  has  so 
many  inlierent  jmisdictional  conflicts 
that  it  may  be  impossible  of  successful 
administration  from  an  environmental 
standpoint. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  this  bill 
should  be  voted  down  solely  for  that  rea- 
son, but  these  are  two  very  good  rea- 
sons: legislation  written  in  haste,  poorly 
considered,  presented  to  the  House  in 
great  haste. 

The  Sullivan  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  considei-ed  with  exquisite 
care  and  has  no  inherent  conflicts  that 
can  be  discerned.  For  example,  as  to  dec- 
laration of  policies,  no  problem.  With  re- 
gard to  structures  on  the  Continenal 
Shelf,  the  high  seas  oil  port,  it  has  a 
most  curious  definition  of  high  seas  oil 
port. 

The  limitation  applicability  solely  to 
the  States;  it  totally  disregarded  pru- 
dent practice  of  this  Nation  over  the 
years  that  we  should  utilize,  where  pos- 
sible, the  private  free  enterprise  system. 
The  Sullivan  substitute  clearly  requires 
in  each  and  every  instance  that  the  oil 
port  must  be  operated  in  full  conformity 
with  all  State  laws  of  adjacent  States. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  Jones 
substitute 

The  Jones  substitute  sets  up  another 
most  curious  device,  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  a  number  of  othei-s.  Cabinet 
agents,  who  will  be  dispersing  their  re- 
sponsibilities by  delegation  to  junior 
level,  subcabinet  and  noncabinet  oflBcers. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  decisions  will  even 
be  made  by  a  panel  of  GS-16's,  GS-17s, 
and  GS-18's  imder  the  Jones  substitute. 
On  the  other  hand,  imder  the  Sullivan 
substitute,  we  find  very  cleai-ly  that  the 
decisionmaking  power  is  vested  clearly  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  agency 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Certainly,  when  we  look  at  this  cmious 
package,  so  desperate  in  its  internal 
function,  so  unwise  in  its  result,  so  poorly 
drafted,  so  poorly  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee which  presents  it  to  us  at  the  hour 
of  6:55,  it  appears  clear  that  we  should 
go  on.  I  am  informed  that  there  are 
something  like  18  amendments  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

Let  us  adjourn  and  get  home. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  thai  my 


good  friend  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Dingell, 
is  so  solicitous  of  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  Members.  I  am  going  to 
join  him  in  trying  to  get  this  bill  finished 
and  completed  .iust  as  promptly  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  amendments  and  all  debate 
thereon  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  leQuesl  ot  the  gentleman  Irom  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

MCJlION     OiFKRED     BY     MK.    JONES     OF     ALABAMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  all  amendments  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  i  Mrs.  Sullivan)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
Alabama,  and  all  debate  thereon,  be  con- 
cluded within  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  all  Members  standing  at  the  time 
the  motion  was  made  will  be  recognized 
for  one-half  minute  each. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
Treen  )  is  recognized. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong and  Collier  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Treen.  • 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  min- 
ute and  a  half.  I  will  just  try  to  make 
one  point. 

I  apologize  to  those  who  were  liere  be- 
fore repeating  tliis  point.  I  think  one  of 
the  significant  advantages  of  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  that  we 
will  get  a  port  built  faster  than  we  would 
under  the  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  State 
preference  under  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment. Under  the  bill  of  the  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works  the  State  must  be  noti- 
fied of  a  private  application  within  30 
days,  and  then  it  can  have  up  to  6  months 
to  file  an  application.  During  that  time 
we  might  lose  the  interest  of  some  of 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  build  ports. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  one  of  the  places  they 
are  thinking  about  building  a  port  is  off 
the  coast  of  my  district. 

I  think  that  private  aiterprise  ought  to 
stand  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with 
loca'  government  in  building  these  ports. 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  whenever  private 
enterprise  is  willing  to  invest  this  kind 
of  money,  massive  amounts  of  money,  to 
build  a  facility,  when  it  can  be  built  in 
the  public  interest,  as  both  bills  guaran- 
tee, we  ought  to  let  private  enterprise  do 
the  job  because  it  does  it  at  less  cost 
and  it  does  it  more  quickly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Eckhardt). 

I  By  mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Downing  > . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  deep  sea  ports  to 
serve  this  Nation  from  the  standpoints 
of  economy,  of  environment,  and  of  the 
well-being  of  our  people. 
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If  the  Members  believe  as  I  dc , 
the  Sullivan  amendment  is  the 
to  it.  I  will  tell  the  Members  w 
the  version  of  the  Committee 
Works,  the  State  has  to  take 
action  before  a  deep  sea  port  car 
there.  I  can  see  how  this  w 
delay  after  delay.  It  would  takn 
with  great  coui'age  to  introduce 
lation  in  his  State  house  to 
or  provide  for  an  oil  port. 

I   think   if   the   Members   ar 
serious  and  if  they  want  to  get 
sea  ports,  they  will  have  to  vote 
Sullivan  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  for  the  v 
the  Committee  on  Public  Work ; 
Members  vote  for  that,  it  is  going 
to    be    amended    in   several 
places  if  it  is  to  be  a  workable 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chaii 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Gray". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  th« 
Works  Committee,  the  gentleman 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Blatnik>  and 
tleman  from  Alabama  (Mr 
all  the  other  members  of  our 
mittee  on  the  excellent  job 
done  in  bringing  the  deepwater 
islation  to  the  floor. 

I  am  supporting  the  amendn^ent 
fered  by  Mr.  Jones  to  H.R 
of  the  most  meritorious  provision ; 
amendment  is  that  it  establishes 
water  Port  Facilities  Commissioh 
sue  the  licenses  for  deepwater  po  ts 
construction  and  operation  of  de  ;pw 
ports  does  not  involve  merely  on^ 
agencies  in  a  major  sense.  A 
agencies  have  substantial  and  si 
interest  in  this  matter.  The  Corpi 
gineers  is  the  major  Federal 
volved  with  navigation  and  por 
ties,  and  has  also  undertaken  a 
of  studies  on  the  need  for  and 
of  deepwater  port  facilities  off 
tion's  coasts.  The  Department  ( 
merce  is,  of  course,  very  much 
in  the  need  for  petroleum  produt:ts 
other  sources  of  energy  which 
tally  need  to  maintain  our 
industrialized  economy.  The 
of  the  Interior  has  many 
with  regard  to  energy  needs  and 
eluding  oU  exploration  and  use. 
The  Environmental  Protection 
is  also  very  much  concerned  with 
construction  and  operation  of 
port  facilities  because  of  the 
major  environmental  impacts  o 
faclUties,  and  the  Department  of 
portation  has  a  leading  role  to 
deepwater    port    development 
deepwater    port    facilities    are 
more  nor  less  than  a  means  to  proflde 
the  transportation  of  oil  into  the 
States. 

Because   of   the   significant 
and    responsibilities    of    these 
agencies,  the  establishment  of 
mission  composed  of  these 
the  most  logical  concept  to  be 
for  the  issuance  of  deepwater 
censes.  This  will  enable  these 
to  effectively  and  responsibly 
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experience  and  expertise  to  the  questions 
involving  licensing  and  operation  of 
deepwater  port  facilities,  and  will  avoid 
unnecessary,  unproductive,  and  duplica- 
tive interagency  confiicts. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  primarily  with  a  transportation 
question,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  made  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  he  is  directed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary administrative  arrangements  for  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  to  issue  these 
deepwater  port  licenses  will  go  far  to 
insuring  that  all  competing  interests  are 
properly  balanced  and  that  the  Nation's 
interest  will  be  properly  sei-ved. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Jones. 

*By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs.  Gray, 
Jones  of  Alabama,  and  Wacconner 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Brooks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Brooks  > . 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  ownership  of 
these  offshore  facilities.  This  legisla- 
tion— the  Jones  amendment — provides 
for  participation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  opportimity  for  State  own- 
ership, but  it  does  not  require  control  by 
any  governmental  body. 

This  raises  the  specter  of  control  by  a 
consortium  of  international  companies, 
by  financial  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  in- 
dhectly  by  foreign  governments. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  re- 
cently demonstrated  ability  of  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  to  infiuence  the  major  oil 
companies.  The  management  of  these  in- 
ternational giants  showed  us  how  little 
control  we  actually  have  over  their  op- 
erations even  though  they  vitally  affect 
the  defense,  economy,  and  public  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  giv- 
ing control  over  oui-  economic  future  to 
an  international  consortium  by  allowing 
them  to  operate  facilities,  off  our  coast  in 
International  waters,  through  which  our 
economic  blood  is  supplied.  If  there  are 
to  be  .such  facilities,  it  is  imperative  that 
they  be  absolutely  controlled  by  a  gov- 
ernmental entity  which  is  responsive  to 
the  public,  not  to  a  group  of  stockholders, 
or  worse,  to  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  my  contention  that,  at  best,  off- 
shore facilities  are  only  make-do  Jack 
Lee,  Rube  Goldberg,  solutions  which  are 
extremely  limited  in  their  capacity  and 
are,  in  fact,  single  purpose — that  is.  to 
transship  oil  and  its  refined  products. 
What  we  need  are  onshore,  deepwater, 
multipurpose  ports  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture, controlled  by  a  public  entity,  which 
can  handle  bulk,  liquid,  and  all  types  of 
cargo. 

Public  ownership  of  our  deepwater 
ports  is  the  only  way  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  our  people.  While  the  Federal 
Government  has  helped  to  build  and 
dredge  our  ports,  they  have  been  oper- 
ated primarily  by  local  bodies,  such  as 
port  authorities,  wharf  districts,  et  cet- 


era. These  are  the  types  of  bodies  which 
are  most  responsive  to  the  public  need. 

The  port  of  Gaheston,  Tex.,  is  this 
week  submitting  a  permit  request  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  67-foot  channel. 
They  now  know  that  they  must  move 
ahead  with  such  a  project  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  future  requirements  for  port 
facilities.  Our  Nation  would  be  better 
served  by  supporting  such  efforts  by  pub- 
licly owned  port  authorities.  I  support 
the  public  works  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Jones  amendment,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  consider 
this  matter  and  not  stop  with  a  piece- 
meal solution  such  as  offered  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen). 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Mizell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mizell  ) . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  State  that  has  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shorelines  of  all  of  those  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  rich  in  marine  life,  as 
well  as  natural  beauty,  and  it  is  un- 
matched in  recreational  opportunities. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  today,  I  be- 
came convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
best  opportunity  for  protecting  these 
beautiful  natural  resources  we  have  is 
by  adopting  the  Jones  substitute  in  pref- 
erence to  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  adopt  the  Jones 
amendment,  and  I  would  say  also  that 
the  Governor  of  North  CaroUna  prefers 
the  Jones  amendment  today,  because  it 
offers  the  best  opportunity  and  the  best 
formula  for  developing  these  deepwater 
ports,  and  it  will  help  to  develop  the 
environmental  standards  which  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  this  great  nat- 
ui-al  resource  we  have,  which  is  the 
coastline  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ui'ge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Jones  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
beg  to  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  but  there  are  other 
matchless  areas  on  the  coast,  and  one 
of  them  is  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I,  as  one  who  is  very  much  concerned 
about  these  matters,  know  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  we  will  have  these 
deepwater  ports  but  whether  they  will 
defile  the  coast  of  my  district. 

I  support  the  Sullivan  substitute  and 
urge  evei-yone  in  the  Chamber  to  sup- 
port it.  There  is  something  in  it  for 
everyone. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  with  labor, 
then  the  APLr-CIO  hkes  the  Sullivan  sub- 
stitute. If  you  are  interested  In  ecology, 
the  Sierra  Club  is  for  the  Sullivan  sub- 
stitute. The  environmental  policy  orga- 
nization is  for  It.  If  you  would  like  to  go 
with  the  administration,  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  also  supports  the  Sullivan 
substitute. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  jurisdictional 
battle  we  have  had  all  afternoon  and 
vote  on  the  merits.  Let  us  support  the 
Sullivan  substitute. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
everyone  in  this  House  let  us  deal  on  the 
merits  here.  Remember  we  represent  50 
sovereign  States.  The  day  the  Federal 
Government  usurps  the  basic  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  States  and  this  par- 
ticular body  countenances  it,  that  is  the 
day  that  we  end  our  democracy. 

I  say  vote  for  the  Jones  amendment 
and  support  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  my  committee's  bill  which 
is  the  Sullivan  substitute.  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  well  tliought  out  and 
will  put  the  total  jurLsdiction  in  one  de- 
partment; namely,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  If  we  vote  for  that,  it  will 
allow  us  all  to  go  home,  because  if  we  do 
not  pass  it,  we  are  going  to  have  half  a 
dozen  amendments  offered  to  perfect  the 
distinguished  Public  Works  Committee 
bill.  I  think  all  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  environ- 
ment will  not  be  made  on  the  Sullivan 
substitute  because  it  does  a  good  job  in 
protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  support  for 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  substi- 
tute, H.R.  11951.  I  take  the  position  not 
merely  because  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but  because  there  are  good 
and  valid  reasons  for  preferring  this  ver- 
sion. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  licensing. 
The  commission  proposed  in  the  public 
works  bill  is  a  well-designed  commission, 
but  why  do  we  need  a  commission  at  all? 
It  will  be  more  cumbersome  and  more 
unwieldy  than  a  single  executive,  and  it 
appears  to  offer  no  advantages.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  bear  the  most 
direct  involvement  in  any  case;  in  my 
view,  we  will  do  better  to  give  him  the 
entire  construction  licensing  authority  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency.  The  Secretary 
will,  of  course,  have  to  con.sult  with  and 
receive  recommendations  from  DOT, 
Commerce.  EPA,  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  State  veto,  or  to  require 
the  adjacent  or  the  most  affected  State 
to  have  a  special  act  authorizing  deep- 
water  ports.  All  of  these  ports  will  be 
covered  by  NEPA,  which  will  provide 
more  than  adequate  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

Finally,  there  is  the  national  security 
aspect,  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  since  I  also  serve  on  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee.  These  facilities  will 
be  located  outside  our  territorial  waters. 
The  merchant  marine  bill  requires  that 


the  ports  be  consistent  with  national 
security  considerations :  the  public  works 
bill  does  not. 

The  merchant  marine  bill  requires 
that,  before  a  foreign-flag  vessel  can  use 
the  port,  Its  nation  must  make  an  agree- 
ment with  our  Government  subjecting 
its  vessels  to  U.S.  juiisdiction  at  the  oil 
port.  The  public  works  bill  contains  sim- 
ilar provisions,  but  it  also  says  foreign- 
flag  vessels  shall  be  automatically 
deemed  under  our  jurisdiction  when  they 
use  the  ports.  This  confusion  can  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  merchant  ma- 
rine substitute. 

More  importantly,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shall  operate  these  stations. 
I  am  all  in  favor  of  detente  and  opening 
doors  to  the  Soviets,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  want  them  setting  up  storage  tanks 
and  missile  observation  platforms  20 
miles  off  our  shores.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine bill  explicitly  requires  that  the  ports 
be  under  control  of  U.S.  citizens.  In  con- 
trast, the  public  works  bill  merely  au- 
thorizes the  commission  to  insure  do- 
mestic control.  I  believe  this  question  is 
sufficiently  important  that  it  must  be 
tied  down  hard  by  legislrition.  For  this 
and  the  other  reasons  I  have  enumer- 
ated. I  hope  you  will  support  the  mer- 
chant marine  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.  SANDM.i^N*. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  New 
Jersey  is  the  most  affected  State  in  this 
Nation  insofar  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned  mainly  because  New  Jersey 
refines  more  oil  than  any  other  State. 

I  represent  80  percent  of  New  Jersey's 
coastline  on  both  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
River  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
New  Jersey's  greatest  natural  asset  is 
its  beaches  all  of  which  will  be  in  jeop- 
ardy if  this  measure  passes. 

The  Jones  amendment  is  the  better  of 
the  two  evils.  The  Sullivan  amendment 
actually  requires  a  State  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  defeat  the  deepwater  port 
whereas  the  Jones  amendment  would  re- 
quire affirmative  action  to  approve  the 
port. 

The  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
overwhelmingly  oppose  the  deepwater  oil 
port.  Only  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  wants  this 
port  under  these  conditions  the  Jones 
amendment  allows  the  people  to  have 
what  they  want. 

The  deepwater  port  will  make  the  oil 
companies  richer  and  none  of  their 
transportation  savings  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  They  only  seek  to  in- 
crease prices  not  to  lower  them. 

To  those  who  love  the  great  natural 
beaches  of  the  Nation,  they  will  vote  "no." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grover). 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  per- 
fected by  an  overwhelming  vote  a  little 
while  ago  the  Sullivan  substitute  by  put- 
ting in  clean-up  provisions.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  said.  It  has  the 
clean-up  provisions  in  it,  and  It  is  now 


an  environmentalist  bill  and  a  States 
rights  bill. 

If  we  want  to  perfect  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  bill,  we  have  to  vote 
on  the  14  pages  of  suggestions  of  ambigu- 
ities and  defects  which  have  been  set 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  then  we  can  stay 
here  until  11  o'clock  and  we  will  get  a 
good  bill  just  like  the  Sullivan  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan), 
as  amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jones)  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  Chair  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  174.  noes  158. 
not  voting  101.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2811 

AYES— 174 

A.-'ams 

Glaimo 

O'Neill 

Anierson,  II!. 

Gibbons 

Owens 

Andrews. 

Gtlman 

Parris 

N.  Dak. 

Goldwater 

Patman 

Archer 

Gross 

Perkins 

A.-ends 

r,  rover 

I'odell 

Armstrong 

Gunier 

Pritchard 

Aspln 

Guyer 

Quie 

Barrett 

Haley 

Ratlsback 

Bauinau 

Hamilton 

I^andall 

Biaggi 

Hanley 

Regula 

Boland 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Reuss 

Bowcn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Riegle 

Brademas 

Harrington 

Robinson,  Va. 

Breckinririyc 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Heinz 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Broizman 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Brown.  Calif. 

Holt 

Roy 

Brown.  Mich. 

Horton 

Sarasin 

Brovhill.  N.C. 

Hosmer 

Sarbanes 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Huber 

Sattcrfleld 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hungate 

Scherle 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hunt 

Shriver 

Camp 

Jarman 

Slsk 

Casey.  Tex. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Spence 

Clark 

Kemp 

Stanton. 

Clawton,  Del 

Ketchum 

J.William 

Clay 

Kyros 

Steelman 

Cohen 

Lagomarsino 

Stratton 

Collins.  Tex. 

Latta 

Stubblefield 

Conable 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Conlan 

Lott 

Symington 

Conte 

Luken 

Ta'.cott 

Coughlin 

McClory 

Thomson.  Wis 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Thone 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCollister 

Towell.  Ncv. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McDade 

Treen 

W.,  Jr. 

McEwen 

Udall 

Davis,  Wis. 

McKinney 

Vanik 

de  la  Garza 

Macdouald 

Veysey 

Delaney 

Madigan 

Vicorito 

Delleuback 

Mallary 

Waldie 

Dennis 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Dmeell 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Widnall 

Drinan 

Mnyne 

Wilson, 

Dulskl 

Mel  Cher 

Charles  H.. 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Mezvinsky 

Winn 

Edwards.  Calif 

Michel 

Wolff 

Ell  berg 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Wvlie 

Eshleman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yates 

Flndley 

Morgan 

Yatron 

Forsythe 

Mosher 

Young.  Fla. 

Frelinghuysen 

Moss 

Young.  Ga. 

Frey 

Murtha 

Young,  ni. 

Froehllch 

Obey 

Young.  SO. 

Gaydos 

O'Brien 

18154 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andersou, 

Calir. 
Annuruio 
Bndillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bl  at  II  Ik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenu. 
Fa.scell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fulton 
Gettys 
Glnn 
Gonzalez: 
Grasso 


NOES— 158 

Gray 
Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 
Hammer- 
sclimtdt 
Haurabau 
Harsba 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillls 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Landgrebe 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
McCormack 
McFall 
Madden 
Mabon 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Ma  this.  Ga. 
Meeds 
Milford 
Miller 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  m, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
OHara 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price,  III. 


Rarick 

Rees 

Rinalci} 

Robert  s 

Rodln< 

Roe 

Rose 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Geriiaiu 

Sandm  in 

Schroe  le 

Seiberl  ng 

Shiple; 

Shoup 

Shuste  ■ 

Sifcos 

Skubii 

Slack 

Suydei 

Sta! 

Stanto  1 

Jam^ 

Stark 

Steed 

Stephe  1 

Stokes 

Stucke  ■ 

Sludda 

Taylor, 

Taylor 

Teagiie 

Thomj  son,  N  J. 

Tborni  3n 

Tierna:  i 

TTaxlei 

Van  D«  srlln 

Vandei 

Waggo 

Walsh 

Ware 

White 

Whit 

Wiggln  ■ 

Wilson 

Wilson 


tte  1 


Char  es, 
Wright 
Wymai 
Young 
Zabloctl 
Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 101 


Andrews.  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bell 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Cbappell 

Cbisbolm 

Collins,  111. 

Conyers 

Cormaa 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Esch 
Fish 
Flynt 
Ford 
Fraser 


Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrifBths 

Gude 

Hauua 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

HlnshBW 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hutcbluson 

Icbord 

Karth 

King 

Kluczynski 

Kocb 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lujan 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mazzoli 

Minshall,  Ohio 

MitcbeU,  Md. 

Molloban 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy.  N.y. 
Nichols 


.le 


So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended,  for  the  amei  idment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  waq  agreed 
to. 

TTie  CHAraMAN.  The  questioh  is  on 
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Mo. 
N.C. 


Veen 
ner 


Bob 
Tex. 


Tex. 


Ohio 

X. 


Nix 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell 

Price, 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roblsoi  I,  N.Y. 

Roncal  0,  Wyo. 

Roncal  o,  NY. 

Rooney  N.Y. 

RosentI  lal 

Rostentowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Scbneebeli 

Sebeliu  i 

Steele 

Stelger, 

Stelger, 

Symms 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Whaler 

WUliai^s 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young. 

Zwach 


Ariz. 
Wis. 


Alaska 


the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Jones),  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agieed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
<Mr.  Natcher)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  10701"  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  27,  1965.  relating  to  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  to  provide 
for  construction  and  operation  of  certain 
port  facilities,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1139,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HARSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  HARSHA  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  10701  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  318,  nays  9, 
not  voting  106,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2821 
YEAS — 318 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrons 
Aspin 
Badillo 


Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Berglaiul 

Bevill 

Blaggi 

Blatuik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bollins 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 


Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Broomneld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyblll.  N.C 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Byron 


Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 

Froeblich 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hogan 


Brooks 
Harsha 
Holtzman 


Holifield 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

I>atta 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwea 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Macdonaid 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111 . 

Prltchard 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

NAYS— 9 

Landgreb* 
Long,  Md. 

Marazltl 


Robinson,  Va. 

Rodluo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

SaraslD 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbrlver 

Sinister 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  V.'ls. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefieid 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Udall 

Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  III. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Sandman 

Stark 

Van  Deerlln 
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Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Bell 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burton 

Butler 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Esch 
Fish 
Flynt 
Ford 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton 


Fuqua 

Goodling 

Green.  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hinshaw 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Karth 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lujan 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Mazzoli 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif, 
Murphy.  NY. 
Nichols 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 


Nix 

Patman 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Schneebeli 

Sebelius 

Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Whalen 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 

Zwach 


the  following 


pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Mr.  Mtirphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mrs.  Grifflths. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  ChappeU  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florflda. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Price. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Schnee- 
beli. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Ari- 
zonla. 


Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Yoimg  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Zwtwh. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks which  I  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14368, 
ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  MACDONALD  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14368)  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  with  energy  shortages  by  requir- 
ing reports  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  temporary  sus- 
pension of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H,  Rept.  No.  93-1085) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14368)  to  provide  for  means  of  dealing  with 
energy  shortages  by  requiring  reports  with 
respect  to  energy  resources,  by  providing  for 
temporary  suspension  of  certain  air  pollution 
requirements,  by  providing  for  coal  conver- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 
Section  1.  Short  title;  purpose. 

(a)  This  Act,  including  the  following  table 
of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  purpose. 
Sec.  2.  Coal  conversion  and  allocation. 
Sec.  3.  Suspension  authority. 
Sec.  4.  Implementation  plan  revisions. 
Sec.  5.  Motor  vehicle  emissions. 
Sec.  6.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  7.  Protection  of  public  health  and  envi- 
ronment. 
Sec.  8.  Energy  conservation  study. 
Sec.  9.  Report. 
Sec.  10.  Fuel  economy  study. 
Sec.  11.  Reporting  of  energy  Information. 
Sec.  12.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  13.  Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act  authori- 
zation. 
Sec.  14.  Definitions. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  (1)  to 
provide  for  a  means  to  assist  In  meeting  the 


essential  needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels. 
In  a  manner  which  is  consistent,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  with  existing  national 
commitments  to  protect  and  improve  the 
environment,  and  (2)  to  provide  require- 
ments for  reports  respecting  energy  resources. 
Sec.  2.  Coal  conversion  and  allocation. 

(a)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator — 

(1)  shall,  by  order,  prohibit  any  power- 
plant,  and 

(2)  may.  by  order,  prohibit  any  major  fuel 
burning  Instanatlon.  other  than  a  power- 
plant. 

from  burning  natural  gas  or  petroleum  proa- 
ucts  as  its  primary  energy  source,  if  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  determines 
such  powerplant  or  installation  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  the  capabUity 
and  necessary  plant  equipment  to  burn  coal, 
and  if  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
are  met. 

(b)  The  requirements  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)   are  as  follows: 

(1)  An  order  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
be  Issued  with  respect  to  a  powerplant  or 
installation  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator finds  (A)  that  the  burning  of 
coal  by  such  plant  or  Installation,  In  lieu  of 
petroleum  products  or  natural  gas,  is  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  (B)  that  coal  and  coal  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  be  available  during  the 
period  the  order  is  In  effect,  and  (C)  In  the 
case  of  a  powerplant,  that  the  prohibition 
under  subsection  (a)  will  not  Impair  the 
reliabUity  of  service  In  the  area  served  by 
such  plant.  Such  an  order  shall  be  rescinded 
or  modified  to  the  extent  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  determines  that  any  require- 
ment described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)  of  this  paragraph  Is  no  longer  met;  and 
such  an  order  may  at  any  time  be  modified 
If  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  order,  as  modified,  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

(2)  (A)  Before  issuing  an  order  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  Is  applicable  to  a  power- 
plant  or  Installation  for  a  period  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1975,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  (I)  shall  give  notice  to  the 
public  and  afford  interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity for  written  presentations  of  data, 
views,  and  arguments,  (II)  shall  consult  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  (ill)  shall  take  into 
account  the  likelihood  that  the  powerplant  or 
installation  will  be  permitted  to  burn  coal 
after  June  30,  1975. 

(B)  An  order  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive untu  the  date  which  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  cer- 
tifies pursuant  to  section  119(d)(1)(A)  of 
such  Act  Is  the  earliest  date  that  such  plant 
or  Installation  wUl  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  air  pollution  requirements  which  will  be 
applicable  to  It.  Such  order  shall  not  be 
effective  for  any  period  certified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  pursuant  to  section  n9(d)  (3)  (B)  of 
such  Act. 

(3)  (A)  Before  Issuing  an  order  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  which  Is  applicable  to  a  power- 
plant  or  Installation  after  June  30,  1975  (or 
modifying  an  order  to  which  paragraph  (2) 
applies,  so  as  to  apply  such  order  to  a  power- 
plant  or  Installation  after  such  date),  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall  give  no- 
tice to  the  public  and  afford  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  oral  and  written 
presentations  of  data,  views,  and  arguments. 

(B)  An  order  (or  modification  thereof) 
described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  become  effective  until  (i) 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  notifies  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  under  section  119(d) 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  such  plant 
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or   Installation   vlll   be   able   on 
July    1.   1975.   to   burn   coal   and 
«Uh    all    applicable    air    pcIUitloii 
ments  without  a  compliance  date 
u:i'le''  section  119(c)   of  such  Act, 
such  notltlcatlon  Is  not  given,  the  d 
tiie    Administrator    of    the    Env 
Protection  Agency  certifies  pursuai 
t!yn  119(d)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  til 
date  that,  such  plant  or  Installatioh 
able  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
.r.cnts  of  such  section   119.  Such 
modification)    shall  not   be  effect!'. 
any  period  certified  by  the  Admlni 
the  Environmental  Protection 
section  119(d)  (31(B)   of  such  Act. 

(C)  The  Federal  Energy  Admin istiji 
require   that   any   powerplant    in 
planning  process  (other  than  a  co: 
gas    turbine    or    combined    cycle    ■ 
designed  and  constructed  so  as  to 
of  using  coal  as  its  primary  energ  ,• 
No  powerplant  may  be  required  u 
subsection    to    be    so    designed 
structed.    If    the    Administrator 
that   (1)    to  do  so  is  likely  to 
impairment    of    reliability    or    adec 
service,    or    (2)    an    adequate    and 
supply  of  coal  Is  not  expected  to  be 
In  considering  whether  to  Impose 
and    construction    requirement 
subsection,  the  Federal  Energy 
shall  consider  the  existence   and 
any  contractual  commitment  for 
struction  of  such  facilities  and  the  c 
of  the  owner  to  recover  any  capit 
ment  made  as  a  result  of  any  req 
Imposed  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The    Federal    Energy    Admi  > 
may,  by  rule  or  order,  allocate  coal  ( 
powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
tlon  to  which  an  order  under 
has  been  i.ssued.  or  (2)   to  any  othe  ■ 
to   the   extent    necessary    to   carry 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "powerplant"  means 
fuel  fired  electric  generating  uni 
produces  electric  power  for  purpose 
or  exchange. 

(2)  The      term      ••coal"      Inclu 
derivatives. 

(f)(1)   Authority  to  issue  orders 
unaer  subsections   (a)    through   (d) 
section  shall   expire  at  midnight 
1975.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may 
at  anytime  before  January  1,  1979. 

(2)    Authority  to  amend,  repeal 
modify,  or  eaforce  such  rules  or 
expUe  at  midnight,  December  31, 
the  expiration  of  such  authority 
affect  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
Ing   which   relates   to  any   act   or 
which  occurred  prior  to  January  1, 
Sec.  3.  Stispenslon  authority. 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
addi^g  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow 
section : 
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■•ENEKCT-RELATED    ACTHORrTY 

••Sec.  119.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this 
"(1)   The  term  "stationary  source 
emission    limitation'    means    any 
limitation,  schedtile  or  timetable  of 
ance,   or  other  requirement,   which 
scribed  under  this  Act  (other  than 
tlon.  or  section  111(b),  112.  or  303) 
talned  in  an  applicable  Implementatlbn 
(other  than  a  requirement  impose< 
authority  described  in  section  110 (a 
(V)),   and   which   limits,   or  is 
limit,  stationary  source  emissions 
from  combustion  of  fuels,  including 
bltion  on,  or  specification  of.  the  us< 
fuel  of  any  type,  grade,  or  pollution 
teristic. 

••(2)  The  term  •air  pollution  requiteme 
means  any  emission  limitation,  schedule 
timetable  for  compliance,  or  other 
ment,  which  is  prescribed  under  any 
State,  or  local  law  or  regulation 
this  Act    (except  for  any  requlremebt 
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nd   after     scribed  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 

comply     section,  section  110(a)  (2)  (F)  (v) ,  or  section 

require-      303),    and    which    limits    stationary    source 

txtenslon     emissions  resulting  from  combustion  of  fuels 

Br  (11)   if      (including  a  prohibition  on,  or  specification 

te  which      of,  the  use  of  any  fuel  of  any  type,  grade,  or 

lrt»nmental     pollution  characteristic). 

t  to  sec-         "(3)    The    terms    'stationary   source'    and 

earliest      '•'source'  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  term 

vlil  be      '^^t.ltlonary  source^  htis  under  section  111(a) 

require-      <**):    except    that    such    term.s    include    anv 

irder    (or     owner  or  operator  (as  defined  in  section  111 

during      (a)  (5» )  of  such  source, 
tiator  of         "**)  The  term  •coal'  includes  coal  deriva- 
tuider      lives. 

••(5)  The  term  primary  standard  condi- 
tion' means  a  limitation,  requirement,  or 
other  measure,  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  subsection  (d)(2)(A)  of  this 
s-cctlon. 

"1 6)  The  term  Tegio'ia!  Hmltntlon'  means 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  may,  for 
any  period  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  ending  on  or 
before  June  30,  1975,  temporarily  suspend 
any  stationary  source  fuel  or  emission  limi- 
tation as  It  applies  to  any  person — 

"(1)  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
person  will  be  unable  to  comply  with  any 
such  limitation  during  such  period  solely 
because  of  tmavailabillty  of  types  or  amounts 
of  fuels  (unless  .such  unavailability  results 
from  an  order  under  section  2(a)  of  the  En- 
ergy Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1974),  or 

••(ID  If  such  person  Is  a  source  which  Is 
described  In  sub.sectlon  (c)(1)  (A)  or  (B) 
of  this  section  and  which  has  converted  to 
coal,  and  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
source  will  be  able  to  comply  during  the 
period  of  the  suspension  with  all  primary 
standard  conditions  which  will  be  applicable 
to  such  source. 

Any  suspension  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Imposition  of  any  Interim  requirement  on 
which  such  suspension  is  conditioned  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  and  the 
imposition  of  any  primary  standard  condi- 
tion which  relates  to  such  suspension,  shall 
be  exempted  from  any  procedural  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  Act  or  in  any  other 
provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law;  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph. 

•'(B)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  and  afford  Interested  persons 
an  opportunity  for  written  and  oral  presen- 
tations of  data,  views,  and  arguments  prior 
to  issuing  a  suspension  under  subparagraph 
(A),  or  denying  an  application  for  such  a 
suspension,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Administrator  for  good  cause  found  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  In  any  case, 
before  issuing  such  a  suspension,  be  shall 
give  actual  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Stale  in  which  the  affected  source  or  sources 
are  located,  and  to  appropriate  local  govern- 
mental officials  (as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator). The  Issuing  or  denial  of  such 
a  suspension,  the  Imposition  of  an  interim 
requirement,  and  the  imposition  of  any  pri- 
mary standard  condition  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  only  on  the  grounds  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)(B),  (2)(C).  or  (2)(D),  of 
section  706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  proceeding  under 
section  304(a)(2)  or  307  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  Issuing  any  suspension  under  para- 
graph ( 1) ,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
act  on  his  own  motion  or  upon  application 
by  any  person  (including  a  public  ofiBcer  or 
public  agency ) . 

••(3)  Any  suspension  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
such  Interim  requirements  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  are  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. Such  Interim  requirements  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  (A)  a 
pre-      requirement  that  the  persons  receiving  the 
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!=u.spenslon  comply  with  such  reporting  re- 
quirements as  the  Administrator  determines 
may  be  necessary,  (B)  such  measures  as  tlie 
Administrator  determines  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  Imminent  and  s.  bstantial  endan- 
ger ment  of  health  of  persons,  and  (C)  in  the 
case  of  a  suspension  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(A)(1),  requireme-KS  that  the  suspension 
sh;!ll  be  Inapplicable  during  any  period  dur- 
ing which  fuels  wh.:h  would  enable  com- 
pl.ance  with  the  .uispcnded  stationary  source 
fuel  or  emission  limitations  are  In  fact  rea- 
stn.-.ble  available  (as  determined  by  tl.e 
Administrator)  to  such  person. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
|2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  compliance  date  extension  to 
any    fuel-burning    stationary    source — 

"(A)  which  Is  prohibited  from  using  petro- 
leum products  or  natural  gas  by  reason  of  an 
order  which  is  in  effect  under  section  2  (a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination   Act  of   1974,  or 

"(B)  which  the  Administrator  determines 
began  conversion  to  the  vise  of  coal  as  its 
primary  energy  source  during  the  period  be- 
ginning on  September  15,  1973,  and  ending 
on  March  15,  1974, 

and  which,  on  or  after  September  15,  1973. 
converts  to  the  use  of  coal  as  its  primary 
energy  sotirce.  If  a  compliance  date  exten- 
sion is  issued  to  a  source,  such  source  shall 
not,  until  January  1,  1979,  be  prohibited, 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  any  air  pol- 
lution requirement,  from  burning  coal  which 
is  available  to  such  source,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)(3).  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "began  conversion' 
means  action  by  the  source  during  the 
period  beginning  on  September  15,  1973, 
and  ending  on  March  15,  1974  (such  as  en- 
tering into  a  contract  binding  on  such 
soiu-ce  for  obtaining  coal,  or  equipment  or 
facilities  to  burn  coal;  expanding  substantial 
sums  to  permit  such  source  to  burn  coal;  or 
applying  for  an  air  pollution  variance  to 
enable  such  source  to  burn  coal)  which  the 
Administrator  finds  evidences  a  decision 
(made  prior  to  March  15,  1974)  to  convert  to 
burning  coal  as  a  result  of  the  unavailability 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  fuels  required  for 
compliance  with  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan,  and  a  good  faith  effort  to  expedi- 
tiously carry  out  such  decision. 

"(2)  (A)  A  compliance  date  extension 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may 
be  Issued  to  a  source  only  if — 

(I)  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
source  will  not  be  able  to  burn  coal  which 
Is  available  to  such  source  In  compliance 
with  all  applicable  air  pollution  requirements 
without  a  compliance  date  extension, 

(II)  the  administrator  finds  that  the 
source  will  be  able  during  the  period  of  the 
compliance  date  extension  to  comply  with 
all  the  primary  standard  conditions  which 
are  required  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  to  be 
applicable  to  such  source,  and  with  the 
regional  limitation  If  applicable  to  such 
source,  and 

(III)  the  sotn-ce  has  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  for  compliance  for  such 
source  which  the  Administrator  has  ap- 
proved. 

A  plan  submitted  under  clause  (111)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  approved  only 
If  It  meets  the  requirements  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  subparagraph  (B).  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
any  such  plan  within  60  days  after  such 
plan  is  submitted. 

■•(B)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  regulations  requiring 
that  any  source  to  which  a  compliance  date 
extension  applies  submit  and  obtain  approval 
of  its  means  for  and  schedule  of  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph.  Such  regulations  shall 
include  requirements  that  such  schedules 
shall  Include  dates  by  which  any  such  source 
must — 
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"(1)  enter  Into  contracts  (or  other  obliga- 
tions enforceable  against  such  source)  which 
the  Administrator  has  approved  as  being 
adequate  to  provide  for  obtaining  a  long- 
term  supply  of  coal  which  enables  such 
source  to  achieve  the  emission  reduction 
required  by  subparagraph  (C) ,  or 

••(il)  if  coal  which  enables  such  source 
tj  achle-,c  such  emission  reduction  Is  not 
available  to  such  source,  enter  Into  con- 
tracts (or  other  obligations  enforceable 
against  .such  source)  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  approved  as  being  adequate  to 
provide  for  obtaining  (I)  a  long-term  supply 
of  other  coal,  and  (II)  contlntious  emission 
reduction  systems  necessary  to  permit  such 
source  to  burn  such  coal,  and  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  emission  reduction  required 
by  subparagraph  (C). 

Regulations  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
provide  that  contracts  or  other  obligations 
required  to  be  approved  under  this  subpara- 
graph must  be  approved  before  they  are 
entered  into  (except  that  a  contract  or  ob- 
ligation which  was  entered  Into  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  may  be 
approved  after  such  date) . 

"(C)  Regulations  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  require  that  the  source  achieve  the 
most  stringent  degi^ee  of  emission  reduction 
that  such  source  would  have  been  required 
to  achieve  under  the  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  which  was  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  submittal  (under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph)  of  the  means  for  and  sched- 
ule of  compliance  (or  If  no  applicable  im- 
plementation plan  was  in  effect  on  such  date, 
under  the  first  applicable  implementation 
plan  which  takes  effect  after  such  date). 
Such  degree  of  emission  reduction  shall  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  December  31,  1978;  except  that,  In  the 
case  of  a  sotirce  for  which  a  continuous 
emission  reduction  system  is  required  for 
sulfur-related  emissions,  reduction  of  such 
emissions  shall  be  achieved  on  a  date  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  (but  not  later 
than  January  1,  1979).  Such  regulations 
shall  also  include  such  interim  requirements 
as  the  Administrator  determines  are  reason- 
able and  practicable,  including  requirements 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)  (3)  and  requirements  to  file 
progress  reports. 

"(D)  A  source  which  is  Issued  a  com- 
pliance date  extension  under  this  subsec- 
tion, and  which  is  located  in  an  air  quality 
control  region  In  which  a  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  an  air  pol- 
lutant is  not  being  met,  may  not  emit  such 
pollutant  in  amounts  which  exceed  any  emis- 
sion limitation  (and  may  not  violate  any 
other  requirement)  which  applies  to  such 
source,  under  the  applicable  implementation 
plan  for  such  pollutant.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  applicability  of  any  such  lim- 
itation or  requirement  to  a  sottrce  shall  be 
determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion or  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  A  source  to  which  this  subsection  ap- 
plies may,  vipon  the  expiration  of  a  com- 
pliance date  extension,  receive  a  one-year 
postponement  of  the  application  of  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan  under  the  conditions  and  In  the  manner 
provided  in  section  110(f) . 

'■(4)  The  Administrator  shall  give  notice 
to  the  public  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
oral  and  written  presentations  of  data,  views, 
and  arguments  before  Issuing  any  compliance 
date  extension,  prescribing  an^-  regulation 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  mak- 
ing any  finding  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of 
this  subsection,  imposing  any  requirement 
on  a  source  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  or  any 
regtilatlon  thereunder,  prescribing  a  primary 
standard  condition  under  svtbsectlon  (d)(2) 
which  applies  to  a  source  to  which  an  exten- 
sion Is  issued  under  this  subsection,  or  acting 
on  any  petition  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  (C). 
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"(d)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Federal  Energy 
AUminisiratur  Issues  an  order  under  section 
2(a)  of  tiie  Energy  Supply  and  Envii-on- 
mental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  which  will 
not  apply  after  June  30,  1975,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  certify  to  him — 

■•(i)  in  the  CEise  of  a  source  to  which  no 
suspension  will  be  issued  under  subsection 
(b),  the  earliest  date  on  which  such  source 
will  be  able  to  burn  coal  and  to  comply  with 
a'l  applicable  air  pollution  requirements,  or 

"(li)  In  the  case  of  a  source  to  which  a 
Mispeuiion  win  be  Issued  under  subsection 
.o)  of  this  section,  the  date  determined  un- 
tlt?r  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  this  subsection. 

••(B)  Whenever  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
r.ilnl.strator  Issues  an  order  under  section  2 
(a)  of  such  Act  which  will  apply  after 
June  30,  1975,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
\  ironmental  Protection  Agency  shall  notify 
him  If  such  .source  will  be  able,  on  and  after 
July  1,  1975,  to  burn  coal  and  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  air  pollution  requirements 
without  a  compliance  date  extension  under 
subsection  (c).  If  such  notification  Is  not 
given — ■ 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  source  which  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  compliance  date  extension  under 
subsection  (c),  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  certify 
to  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  the  date 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this 
.subsection,  and 

■•(il)  In  the  case  of  a  source  which  Is  not 
eligible  for  such  an  extension,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  certify  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  the  earliest  date  on  which  the 
source  will  be  able  to  burn  coal  and  to  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  air  pollution  require- 
ments. 

"(2)  (A)  Tlie  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  States,  shall  prescribe  (and 
may  from  time  to  time,  after  such  consulta- 
tion modify)  emission  limitations,  require- 
ments respecting  pollution  characteristics  of 
coal,  or  other  enforceable  measiu-es  for  con- 
trol of  emissions,  for  each  source  to  which 
a  suspension  under  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  (11) 
will  applv,  and  for  each  source  to  which  a 
compliance  date  extension  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  will  apply.  Such  limitations,  require- 
ments, and  measures  .shall  be  those  which  he 
determines  must  be  complied  with  by  the 
source  in  order  to  assure  (throughout  the 
period  that  the  suspension  or  extension  will 
be  In  effect)  that  the  burning  of  coal  by  such 
source  will  not  result  In  emissions  which 
cause  or  contribute  to  concentrations  of  any 
air  pollutant  In  excess  of  any  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  for  such 
pollutant. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Administrator  pre- 
scribes a  limitation,  requirement,  or  measure 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
with  re.spect  to  a  source,  he  shall  determine 
the  earliest  date  on  which  such  source  will 
be  able  to  comply  with  such  limitation,  re- 
quirement, or  measure,  and  with  any  region- 
al limitation  applicable  to  such  source. 

"(C)  An  air  pollution  control  agency  may 
petition  th«  Administrator  (A)  to  modify 
any  limitation,  requirement,  or  other  meas- 
ure vmder  this  paragraph  so  as  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph,  or  (B)  to  Issue  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  the  certification  de- 
.scribed  In  paragraph  (3)  (B)  on  the  grounds 
described  In  clause  (ill)  thereof.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  the  action  requested 
in  the  petition,  or  deny  the  petition,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  peti- 
tion. 

"(3)  (A)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  source  to  which  a  suspension  under 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (A)  (li)  or  to  which  a 
compliance  date  extension  under  subsection 
(c)  (1)  applies  is  not  in  compliance  with  any 
primary  standard  condition,  or  that  a  source 
to  which  a  compliance  date  extension  applies 


is  not  in  compliance  witl-fa  regional  limita- 
tion applicable  to  it,  he  shall  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B))  either — 

•■(I)  enforce  compliance  with  such  condi- 
tion or  limitation  under  section  113,  or 

••(II)  (after  notice  to  the  public  and  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  interested  persons  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments.  Includ- 
ing oral  presentations,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble) revoue  tuch  suspension  or  compliance 
date  extension. 

••(B)  If  the  Adminlstrrttor  finris  that  for 
any  period — 

••(1)  a  source.  1o  which  an  orJcr  tmder 
Et'ctlon  2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vlronmontal  C(X)rdinatlon  Act  of  1974  applies, 
win  be  unable  to  comply  with  a  primary 
s,tandard  condition  or  regional  limitation, 

■•(ii)  such  a  source  will  not  be  in  compli- 
ance witli  svich  a  condition  or  limitation, 
but  such  condition  or  limitation  cannot  be 
enforced  because  of  a  court  order  restraining 
its  enforcement,  or 

••(ill)  the  burning  of  coal  by  such  a  source 
will  result  in  an  increase  in  emissions  of 
any  air  pollutant  for  which  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  have  not  been  promul- 
gated (or  an  air  pollutant  which  Is  trans- 
formed In  the  atmosphere  Into  an  air  pol- 
lut-ant  for  which  such  a  standard  has  not 
been  promulgated),  and  that  such  increase 
may  catise  (or  materially  contribute  to)  a 
significant  risk  to  public  health, 
he  shall  notify  the  Federal  Energy  Admin^ 
istrator  of  his  finding  and  certify  the  period 
for  which  such  order  under  such  section  2 
(a)  shall  not  be  In  effect  with  respect  to  such 
source.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
cedbig  sentence,  such  certification  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  subsection  (c),  and  sec- 
tion 2  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974,  a 
source  shall  be  considered  unable  to  comply 
with  an  air  pollution  requirement  (Including 
a  primary  standard  condition  or  regional 
limitation)  only  If  necessary  technology  or 
other  alternative  methods  of  control  are  not 
available  or  have  not  been  available  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  »iroe. 

•■(4)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  prohibit  a 
State,  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  either,  from 
enforcing  any  primary  standard  condition 
or  regional  limitation. 

"(5)  A  conversion  to  coal  (A)  to  which  a 
suspension  tinder  subsection  (b)  or  a  com- 
pliance date  extension  under  subsection  (c) 
applies  or  (B)  by  reason  of  an  order  under 
section  2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  modification  for  pur- 
popes  of  section  111  (a)  (2)  and  (4)  of  this 
Act. 

'•(e)  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule. 
establish  priorities  under  which  manufac- 
turers of  continuous  emission  reduction  sys- 
tems necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (c) 
shall  provide  such  systems  to  u-wrs  thereof, 
if  he  finds  that  priorities  must  be  Imposed  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  systems  are  first 
provided  to  sources  In  air  quality  control  re- 
gions in  which  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  have  not  been  achieved. 
No  rule  vmder  this  svibsectlon  may  Impair 
the  obligation  of  any  contract  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  ovit  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  prohibit  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  either,  irom 
requiring  any  person  to  use  a  contlnviovis 
emission  reduction  system  for  which  pri- 
orities have  been  established  under  this  .sub- 
section, except  in  accordance  with  .such 
priorities. 

"(f)  No  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  agency  or  instrvimentallty  of  either, 
may  require  any  person  to  whom  a  suspension 
has  been  t^ued  under  subsection  (b)(1)  to 
u-.e  any  fuel   the   unavailability  of  which  Is 
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the  basis  of  such  person's  suspen^on 
that  this  subsection  shall  not  a  >ply 
quirements  identical  to  Federal  n 
\inder  subsection    (b)(3)    or  su 
(2)). 

••(g)(1)  It  shall  be  unlaw'ful 
son  to  whom  a  sxispension  has 
under  subsection   (b)(1)    to  vlolite 
quirement  on  which  the  suspensl<  n 
tioned  pursuant  to  subsection  (b 
primary    standard    condition    a 
him. 

■•|2)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
to  fail  to  comply  with  any  requirei|ient 
subsection    (c),  or  any  regulat 
schedule   thereunder    ( including 
standard   condition   or   regional 
which  Is  applicable  to  such  person 
••(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  ; 
violate  any  rule  under  subsection 

"(4)    It  shall  b©  unlawful  for 
to  fail  to  comply  with  an  interlfn 
ment  under  subsection  (1)(3). 

"(h)    Nothing  m  this  section 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  U 
air  pollution  presenting  an 
substantial  endangerment  to  the 
persons  tinder  section  303  of  this 
"(l)(l)   In  order  to  reduce  the 
of  early  phaseout  of   existing 
eratlng  powerplants,  any  electric 
powerplant    (A)    which,   because 
and  condition  of  the  plant,  Is  t( 
out   of   service   permanently    no 
January  1,  1980,  according  to  the 
ply  plan  ( in  existence  on  January 
the  owner  or  operator  of  such  platt 
which  a  certification  to  that  effec ; 
filed  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
■with  the  Envlronment-al  Protectl  m 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commlssioii 
for  which  such  Commission  has 
that  the  certification  has  been 
faith  and  that  the  plan  to  cease 
no  later  than  January  1,  1980,  will 
out  as  planned  In  light  of  existin 
spectlve  power  supply  requirement 
eligible  for  a  single  one-year 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which 
plant   eligible   under   paragraph 
quired  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
applicable  implementation  plan, 
may  apply  ( with  the  concurrence 
emor  of  the  State  in  which  such 
cated)  to  the  Administrator  to 
applicability   of   such   requiremen ; 
plant  for  not  more  than  one  year 
minlstrator  determines,  after 
risk  to  public  health  and  welfare 
be    associated    with    a 
compliance  with  any  such  requirement 
reasonable  In  light  of  the  projec  ed 
life  of  the  plant,  the  availability  ol 
Increases  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
pUance.  and  other  appropriate 
the  Administrator  shall   grant   a 
ment  of  any  such  requirement. 
"(3)   The  Administrator  shall 
tion  of  any  postponement  under 
(2),  prescribe  such  Interim 
are  practicable  and  reasonable  in 
criteria  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(J)  (1)  The  Administrator  may 
lie  notice  and  opportunity  for 
of  data,  views,  and  arguments  In 
with   section  553   of   title   5,   Uni 
Code,  and  after  consultation  with 
era!  Energy  Administrator,  deslgna  :e 
with  respect  to  whom  fuel  exchang  b 
ments  should  be  imposed  under 
(2)   of  this  subsection.  The  purpo^ 
designation  shall  be  to  avoid  or 
adverse  impact  on  public  health 
of  any  suspension  under  subsection 
this  section  or  conversion  to  coal 
subsection   (c)    applies  or  of  any 
under  section  2(d)  of  the  Energy 
Environmental  Coordination  Act 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Act  of  1973. 
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(2)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall 
exercise  his  authority  under  section  2(d)  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination Act  of  1974  and  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  with 
respect  to  persons  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  paragraph  (1)  In  order  to  re- 
quire the  exchange  of  any  fuel  subject  to  al- 
location under  such  Acts  effective  no  later 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  such 
designation,  unless  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator determines,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  that  the  costs  or  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  resulting  from  requiring 
surh  exchange,  will  be  excessive. 

••(k)  (1)  The  Administrator  sh.il!  study,  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  si:<  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
with  respect  to — 

•'(A)  the  present  and  projected  impact  of 
fuel  shortages  and  fuel  allocation  programs 
on  the  program  under  this  Act; 

"(Bt  availability  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  technology  (including  projections 
respecting  the  time,  cost,  and  number  of 
units  available)  and  the  effects  that  continu- 
ous emission  reduction  systems  would  have 
on  the  total  environment  and  on  supplies 
of  fuel  and  electricity; 

"(C)  the  number  of  sources  and  locations 
which  must  use  such  technology  based  on 
projected  fuel  avaUabUity  data; 

"(D)  a  priority  schedule  for  Installation  of 
continuous  emission  reduction  technology, 
based  on  public  health  or  air  quality; 

"(E)  evaluation  of  availability  of  tech- 
nology to  burn  municipal  solid  waste  In 
electric  powerplants  or  other  major  fuel 
burning  Installations.  Including  time  sched- 
ules, priorities,  analysis  of  pollutants  which 
may  be  emitted  (including  those  for  which 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  have 
not  been  promulgated),  and  a  comparison 
of  health  benefits  and  detriments  from 
burning  solid  waste  and  of  economic  costs; 
"(F)  evaluation  of  alternative  control 
strategies  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards for  sulfur  oxides  within  the  time  for  at- 
tainment prescribed  In  this  Act.  Including 
associated  considerations  of  cost,  time  for 
attainment,  feasibility,  and  effectiveness  of 
such  alternative  control  strategies  as  com- 
pared to  stationary  source  fuel  and  emission 
regulations; 

"(G)  proposed  priorities,  for  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  which  do  not 
produce  solid  waste,  for  sources  which  are 
least  able  to  handle  solid  waste  by-products 
of  such  systems; 

"(H)  plans  for  monitoring  or  requiring 
sources  to  which  this  section  applies  to  mon- 
itor the  impact  of  actions  under  this  sec- 
tion on  concentrations  of  sulfur  dioxide  in 
the  ambient  air;  and 

"(I)  steps  taken  pursuant  to  authority  of 
section  110(a)  (3)  (B)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Beginning  January  1.  1975.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, at  no  less  than  one-hundred-and- 
elghty-day  Intervals,  the  following: 

"(A)  A  concise  summary  of  progress  re- 
ports which  are  required  to  be  filed  by  any 
person  or  source  owner  or  operator  to  which 
subsection  (c)  applies.  Such  progress  reports 
shall  report  on  the  status  of  compliance 
with  all  requirements  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  Administrator  under  such  sub- 
section. 

"(B)  Up-to-dat2  findings  on  the  Impact  of 
this  section  upon — 
"(i)  applicable  Implementation  plans,  and 
"( a )  ambient  air  quaUty." 
Sec.  4.  Implementation  plan  revisions. 

(a)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "(A) " 
after  "(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Adminis- 


trator shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974,  review  each 
State's  applicable  implementation  plans  and 
report  to  the  State  on  whether  such  plans 
can  be  revised  in  relation  to  fuel  burning  sta- 
tionary sources  (or  persons  supplying  fuel 
to  such  sources)  without  Interfering  with 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  any  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  within 
the  period  permitted  In  this  section.  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  any  such  plan 
can  be  revised,  he  .shall  notify  the  State  that 
a  plan  revision  may  be  submitted  by  the 
State.  Any  plan  revision  which  is  submitted 
by  the  State  shall,  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing,  be  approved 
by  the  Administrator  if  the  revision  relate.s 
only  to  fuel  burning  stationary  sources  (or 
persons  supplying  fuel  to  such  sources),  and 
the  plan  as  revised  complies  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  or  disapprove  a'ly  revisioi»  )io 
later  than  three  months  after  Its  submis- 
sion." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  110  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(c)";  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (3)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C).  respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  condiict  a 
study  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
United  States  Senate  not  later  than  three 
months  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph on  the  necessity  of  parking  surcharge, 
management  of  parking  supply,  and  pref- 
erential bus  carpool  lane  regulations  as  part 
of  the  applicable  Implementation  plans  re- 
quired under  this  section  to  achieve  and 
maintain  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  The  study  shall  Include 
an  assessment  of  the  economic  impact  of 
such  regulations,  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  reducing  total  vehicle  miles 
traveled,  and  an  assessment  of  the  Impact  of 
such  regulations  on  other  Federal  and  State 
programs  dealing  with  energy  or  transporta- 
tion. In  the  course  of  such  study,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  other  Federal 
officials  Including  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Envlrotimental  Quality. 

•'(B)  No  parking  surcharge  regulation  may 
be  required  by  thc;  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  as  a  part  of  an 
applicable  Implementation  plan.  All  park- 
ing surcharge  regulations  previously  required 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  void  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph 
This  subparagraph  shall  not  prevent  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  approving  parking  sur- 
charges if  they  are  adopted  and  submitted  by 
a  State  as  part  of  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan.  The  Administrator  may  not 
condition  approval  of  any  Implementation 
plan  submitted  by  a  State  on  such  plans  In- 
cluding a  parking  surcharge  regiUatlon. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  until  January  1,  1975.  the  effective 
date  or  applicability  of  any  regulations  for 
the  management  of  parking  supply  or  any 
requirement  that  such  regulations  be  a  part 
of  an  applicable  Implementation  plan  ap- 
proved or  promulgated  under  this  section. 
The  exercise  of  the  authority  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  prevent  the  Administra- 
tor from  approving  such  regulations  If  they 
are  adopted  and  submitted  by  a  State  as  part 
of  an  applicable  Implementation  plan.  If  the 
Administrator  exercises  the  authority  under 
this  subparagraph,  regulations  requiring  a 
review  or  analysis  of  the  impact  of  proposed 
parking  facilities  before  construction  which 
take  effect  on  or  after  January  1,  1975,  shall 
not  apply  to  parking  facilities  on  which 
construction  has  been  initiated  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975. 
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"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

"(1)  The  term  "parking  surcharge  regula- 
tion' means  a  regulation  imposing  or  requir- 
ing the  imposition  of  any  tax,  surcharge,  fee, 
or  other  charge  on  parking  spaces,  or  any 
other  area  used  for  the  temporary  storage  of 
motor  vehicles. 

"(11)  The  term  'management  of  parking 
supply'  shall  include  any  requirement  pro- 
viding that  any  new  facility  containing  a 
given  number  of  parking  spaces  shall  receive 
a  permit  or  other  prior  approval.  Issuance 
of  which  Is  to  be  conditioned  on  air  quality 
considerations. 

"(Hi)  The  term  'preferential  bus/ carpool 
lane'  shall  Include  any  requirement  for  the 
setting  aside  of  one  or  more  lanes  of  a  street 
or  highway  on  a  permanent  or  temporary 
basis  for  the  exclusive  use  of  buses  or  car- 
pools,  or  both. 

"(E)  No  standard,  plan,  or  requirement,  re- 
lating to  management  of  parking  supply  or 
preferential  bus/carpool  lanes  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  section,  unless  such  promulgation  has 
been  subjected  to  at  least  one  public  hear- 
ing which  has  been  held  In  the  area  affected 
and  for  which  reasonable  notice  has  been 
given  In  such  area.  If  substantial  changes 
are  made  following  public  hearings,  one  or 
more  additional  hearings  shall  be  held  in 
such  area  after  such  notice." 
Sec.  5.  Motor  vehicle  emissions. 

(a)  Section  202(b)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1975"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977";  and  by  In- 
serting after  "(A)"  the  following;  "The  regu- 
lations under  svibsectlon  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocar- 
bons from  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  during  model  years  1975  and 
1976  shall  contain  standards  which  are  Iden- 
tical to  the  interim  standards  which  were 
prescribed  (as  of  December  1,  1973)  under 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection  for  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  dur- 
ing model  year  1975." 

(b)  Section  202(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1978";  and  by  Inserting 
after  "(B)"  the  following:  "The  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emissions 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  ve- 
hicles and  engines  manufactured  during 
model  years  1975  and  1976  shall  contain 
standards  which  are  identical  to  the  stand- 
ards which  were  prescribed  (as  of  December  1, 
1973)  under  subsection  (a)  for  light-duty, 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
model  year  1975.  The  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)  applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides 
of  nitrogen  from  light-duty  vehicles  and 
engines  maufactured  during  model  year  1977 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
such  emissions  from  such  vehicles  and  en- 
gines may  not  exceed  2.0  grams  per  vehicle 
mile." 

(c)  Section  202(b)(5)(A)  of  stich  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  (A)  At  any  time  after  January  1, 
1975,  any  manufacturer  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  an  application  requesting  the 
suspension  for  one  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  emission  standard  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  such  manu- 
factiu-er  for  light-duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  In  model  year  1977.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  his  determination 
with  respect  to  any  such  application  within 
sixty  days.  If  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  that 
such  suspension  should  be  granted,  he  shall 
simultaneously  with  such  determination  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  interim  emission  stand- 
ards which  shall  apply  (in  lieu  of  the  stand- 
ards required  to  be  prescribed  by  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection)  to  emissions  of 
carbon  monoxide  or  hydrocarbons  (or  both) 
from  such  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  model  year  1977." 


(d)    Section   202(b)(5)(B)    of   the    Clean 
Air  Act  Is  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
paragraphs  redesignated   accordingly. 
Sec.  6.  Conforming  amendments. 

(a)(1)  SecUon  113(a)(3)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or '  be- 
fore "112(c)  ",  by  inserting  a  comma  In  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  "hazardous 
emissions)"  the  following:  ",  or  119(g)  (re- 
lating to  energy-related  authorities)". 

(2)  Section  113(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  112(c)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  112(c),  or  119(g)". 

(3)  Section  113(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  section  112(c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  section  112(c) . 
or  section  119(g)". 

(4)  Section  114(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "119  or"  before  '303  ". 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "119  (c),  (e)  and  (f), " 
before  "209". 

(c )  ( 1 )  The  second  sentence  of  svibsectlon 
(b)  of  section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  or  his  action  under  section 
il9(c)(2)  (A),  (B),or  (C)  or  under  regula- 
vions  thereunder,"  after  "111  (d) '. 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  approval"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  approval,  or  ac- 
tion". 

Sec.  7    Protection  of  public  health  and  en- 
vironment. 

(a)  Any  allocation  program  provided  for 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  or  In  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973,  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Include 
measures  to  assure  that  available  low  sul- 
fur fuel  ^^'lll  be  distributed  on  a  priority 
basis  to  those  areas  of  the  United  States  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection  Agency  as  requiring  low 
sulfur  fuel  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  Im- 
pact on  public  health. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  the  health  ef- 
fects of  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  to  the  air 
resulting  from  any  conversions  to  burning 
coal  to  which  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  applies,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  and  In  cooperation  with  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  conduct  a 
study  of  chronic  effects  among  exposed  pop- 
ulations. The  sum  of  $3,500,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  a  study.  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  long-term  studies  can  be 
conducted  without  interruption,  such  sums 
as  are  appropriated  shall  be  available  until 
expended. 

(c)  (1)  No  action  taken  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  ac- 
tion significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (83  Stat.  856). 

(2)  No  action  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  initiation  of 
such  action  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  However,  before  any  action  under 
section  2  of  this  Act  that  has  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  environment  Is  taken.  If  prac- 
ticable, or  In  any  event  within  sixty  days  af- 
ter such  action  is  taken,  an  environmental 
evaluation  with  analysis  equivalent  to  that 
required  under  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable  within  this  time 
constraint,  shall  be  prepared  and  circulated 
to  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  to  the  public  for  a 
thirty-day  comment  period  after  which  a 
public  hearing  shall  be  held  upon  request 
to  review  outstanding  environmental  issues. 
Such  an  evaluation  shall  not  be  required 
where  the  action  In  question  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  compliance  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  by  the  appropriate 


Federal  agency.  Any  action  taken  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  which  will  be  in  effect  for 
more  than  a  one-year  period  or  any  action 
to  extend  an  action  taken  under  section  2 
of  this  Act  to  a  total  period  of  more  than 
one  year  shall  be  subject  to  the  full  provi- 
Rions  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  to  expedite  the  prompt  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Importation  of 
hydroelectric  energy  thereby  helping  to  re- 
duce the  shortage  of  petroleum  products  In 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
Issue  a  Presidential  permit  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10485  of  September  3,  1953,  for 
the  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
and  connection  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  energy  at  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  without  preparing  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  856)  for  faculties 
for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Covington,  New  York. 
Sec.  8.  Energy  conservation  study. 

(a)  The  Federal  Energy  Admlnlsuator 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  potential  methods 
of  energy  conservation  and,  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  study.  The  study  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following : 

(1)  the  energy  conservation  potential  of 
restricting  exports  of  fuels  or  energy-Inten- 
sive products  or  goods,  including  an  analysis 
of  balance-of-payments  and  forelgr.  relations 
implications  of  any  such  restrictions; 

(2)  alternative  requirements,  incentives, 
or  disincentives  for  increasing  industrial  re- 
cycling and  resource  recovery  in  order  to  re- 
duce energy  demand,  including  the  economic 
costs  and  fuel  consumption  tradeoff  which 
may  be  associated  with  such  recycling  and  re- 
source recovery  In  lieu  of  transportation  and 
use  of  virgin  materials;  and 

(3)  means  for  incentives  or  disincentives  to 
increase  efficiency  of  industrial  use  of  energy. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  for  appropriate  action  an 
"Emergency  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Plan"  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  energy 
by  expanding  and  Improving  public  mass 
transportation  systems  and  encouraging  In- 
creased rldershlp  us  alternatives  to  automo- 
bile travel. 

(c)  Such  plan  shall  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to — 

(1)  recommendations  for  emergency  tem- 
porary grants  to  assist  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  In  the  payment 
of  operating  expenses  Incurred  in  connection 
with  the  provision  of  expanded  mass  trans- 
portation service  in  urban  areas: 

(2)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  purchase  of  buses 
and  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail,  including 
the  feasibility  of  accelerating  the  timetable 
for  such  assistance  under  section  142(a)(2) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (the  "Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973"),  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  capacity  for  and  en- 
couraging Increased  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems; 

(3)  recommendations  for  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  fare-free  and  low-fare  urban 
mass  transportation  systems,  including  re- 
duced rates  for  elderly  and  bandlcapp>ed 
persons  during  nonpeak  hours  of  transpor- 
tation; 

(4)  recommendations  for  additional  emer- 
gency assistance  for  the  construction  of 
fringe  and  transportation  corridor  parking 
facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  mass  trans- 
portation passengers; 
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( 5  (  recommendations  on  the  feslsibillty  of 
providing  tax  incentives  for  persor  b  who  use 
public  mass  transportation  systen  s 

Sec.  9.  Report 

The  Administrator  of  the  Enviionmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31,  1975,  ca  the  im- 
plementation of  sections  3  through  7  of  this 
Ac  I. 

Sec.  10.  Fuel  economy  study. 

Title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
by  redesignating  section  213  as 
iiid  by  adding  the  following  new 
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"Sec.  213.    (a)(1)    The  Adminis 
the   Secretary  of  Transportation 
duct  a  Joint  study,  and  shall 
Committee  on  Interstate  and 
merce  of  the  United  States  House 
sentatlves    and    the   Committees 
Works  and  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  within  one  hundred  and 
following  the  date  of  enactment  o 
tion.  concerning  the  practicability 
lishing  a  fuel  economy  improv 
ard  of  20  per  centum  for  new  motcjr 
manufactured  during  and  after 
1980.  Such  study  and  report  shal  I 
but  not  he  limited  to,  the  technoloi 
lems  of  meeting  any  such  standar^, 
Ing  the  leadtime  involved:   the 
dures  required  to  determine 
economic  costs  associated  with 
ard.  Including  any  beneficial 
pact:   the  various  means  of 
standard;  the  effect  on  consiunpti^n 
ural  resources.  Including  energy 
and    the   Impact   of    applicable 
emission   standards.   In   the   cour^ 
forming  such  study,  the 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
the  research  previously  performed 
partment   of   Transportation,    and 
mlnlstrator  and  the  Secretary  shafl 
with  the  Federal  Energy 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Quality,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
review  such  report  before  Its 
such  committees  of  the  Congress, 
Office  may  not  revise  the  report  oi 
submission  beyond  the  date 
its  submission,  and  may  submit  tc 
its  comments  respecting  such  repoi  t 
nectlon  with  such  study,  the 
may  utilize  the  authority  provid^ 
tion  307(a)   of  this  Act  to  obtain 
information. 

"(2)   For  the  purpose  of  this 
term  "fuel  economy  improvement 
means   a   requirement   rf   a 
crease  In  the  number  *i  miles  of 
tion  provided  by  a  manufacturer's 
nual  production  of  ne^  motor 
unit  of  fuel  consumed,  as 
each  manufacturer  in  accordance 
procedures  established  fby  the 
pursuant  to  this  Act. /Such  term 
include    any    requirement    for    ai 
standard  or  any  other  requiremei^ 
ing  or  otherwise  limiting  the 
discretion  In  deciding  how  to 
the  fuel  economy  Improvement 
any  lawful  means." 

Sec.  11.  Reporting  of  energy 

(a)   For  the  purpose  of  assurinj 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  the 
the  States,  and  the  public  have 
and  are  able  to  obtain  reliable 
formation,  the  Federal  Energy 
shall  request,  acquire,  and  collect 
ergy    Information    as    he 
necessary  to  assist  In  the 
ergy  policy  or  to  carry  out  the 
this   Act   or   the  Emergency 
location  Act  of  1973.  The  Federal 
mlnlstrator  shall  promptly 
pursuant  to  subsection    (b)(1) 
section  requiring  reports  of  such 
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tion to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  at  least  every  ninety  calendar 
days. 

(b)  (I)  In  order  to  obtain  energy  informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a) .  tlie  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  Is  authorized — 

(A)  to  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who  is 
engaged  In  the  production,  processing,  re- 
fining, transportation  by  pipeline,  or  dis- 
tribution (at  other  than  the  retail  level)  of 
energy  resources  to  submit  reports: 

(B)  to  sign  and  Issue  subpenas  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  records,  papers,  and 
other  documents; 

(C)  to  require  any  person,  by  general  or 
special  order,  to  submit  answers  in  writing 
to  imerrogatorles,  requests  for  reports  or  for 
other  information:  and  such  answers  or 
other  submissions  shall  be  made  within  such 
reasonable  period,  and  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
may  determine;   and 

(D)  to  administer  oaths. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  verify ir.g  the  ac- 
curacy of  any  energy  information  requested, 
acquired,  or  collected  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator,  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator, or  any  officer  or  employer  duly  des- 
ignated by  him,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  a  written  notice  from  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  may — 

(A)  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  busi- 
ness premise  or  facility:  and 

(B)  inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  any  such  premise  or  fa- 
cility. Inventory  and  sample  any  stock  of 
energy  resources  therein,  and  examine  and 
copy  books,  records,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments, relating  to  any  such  energy  Uiforma- 
tion. 

(3)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  any  inquiry  Is 
carried  on  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  request  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  in  the  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion. Issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as 
a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall  exercise  the  authorities  granted  to  him 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  to  develop, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  as  full  and  accurate  a  meas- 
ure as  is  reasonably  practicable  of — 

(A)  domestic  reserves  and  production: 

(B)  Imports:  and 

(C)  Inventories; 

of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined  petro- 
leum products,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(2)  For  each  calendar  quarter  beginning 
with  the  first  complete  calendar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  a  report  containing  the 
following    energy    Information: 

(A)  Imports  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products  (byproduct), 
natural  gas,  and  coal,  identifying  (with  re- 
spect to  each  such  oil,  product,  gas,  or  coal) 
country  of  origin,  arrival  point,  quantity 
received,  and  the  geographic  distribution 
within  the  United  States. 

(B)  Domestic  reserves  and  production  of 
crude  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal. 

(C)  Refinery  activities,  showing  for  each 
refinery  within  the  United  States  (i)  the 
amounts  of  crude  oil  run  by  such  refinery, 
(11)  amounts  of  crude  oil  allocated  to  such 
refinery  pursuant  to  regulations  and  orders 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  his 
delegate  pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973,  or  any  other 
person  authorized  by  law  to  issue  regulations 
and  orders  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 


crude  oil.  (ill)  percentage  of  refinery  ca- 
pacity utilized,  and  (Iv)  amounts  of  prod- 
ucts refined  from  such  crude  oil. 

(D)  Report  of  inventories,  on  a  national, 
regional,  and  State-by-State  basis — 

(1)  of  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
relating  refiners,  refineries,  suppliers  to  re- 
finers, share  of  market,  and  allocation  frac- 
tions; 

(ii)  of  various  refined  petroleum  products, 
previous  quarter  deliveries  and  anticipated 
three-month  available  supplies: 

(ill)  of  anticipated  monthly  supply  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  amount  of  set- 
aside  lor  assignment  by  the  State,  antici- 
pated State  requirements,  excess  or  short- 
fall of  supply,  and  allocation  fraction  of 
baso  y.?ar:  and 

(iv)  of  LPG  by  State  and  owner:  quanti- 
ties stored,  and  existing  capacities,  and  pre- 
vious priorities  on  types,  Inventories  of  sup- 
pliers, and  changes  in  supplier  inventories. 

( d  I  Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  by  any  person 
that  any  energy  information  obtained  luider 
this  section  from  such  person  would.  If  made 
public,  divulge  methods  or  processes  en- 
titled to  protection  as  trade  secrets  or  other 
proprietary  Information  of  such  person,  such 
Information,  or  portion  thereof,  shall  be  con- 
fidential in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  except  that  such  Information,  or  part 
thereof,  shall  not  be  deemed  confidential  for 
purposes  of  di-sclosure,  upon  request,  to  (1) 
any  delegate  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  and  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  (2)  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  when  nec- 
essarj-  to  carry  out  those  agencies'  duties  and 
responsibilities  under  this  and  other  stat- 
utes, and  (3)  the  Congress,  or  any  commit- 
tee of  Congress  upon  request  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "energy  Information"  in- 
cludes (A)  all  Information  in  whatever  form 
on  (i)  fuel  reserves,  exploration,  extraction, 
and  energy  resources  (including  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks)  wherever  located;  (II)  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of 
energy  and  fuels  wherever  carried  on;  and 
(B)  matters  relating  to  energy  and  fuels, 
such  as  corporate  structure  and  proprietary 
relationships,  costs,  prices,  capital  Invest- 
ment, and  assets,  and  other  matters  directly 
related  thereto,  wherever  they  exist. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  natural 
person,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
consortium,  or  any  entity  organized  for  a 
common  business  purpose,  wherever  situ- 
ated, domiciled,  or  doing  business,  who  di- 
rectly or  through  other  persons  subject  to 
their  control  does  business  In  any  part  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used  In 
the  geographical  sense  means  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  Information  obtained  by  the  Admin- 
istration under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(g)(1)  The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  is  in  addition  to,  independent  of,  not 
limited  by,  and  not  in  limitation  of.  any 
other  authority  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  e.xpire  at 
midnight,  June  30,  1975,  but  such  expiration 
shall  not  affect  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding  which  relates  to  any  act  or  failure 
to  act  if  such  act  or  failure  to  act  w£«  not  la 
compliance  with  the  requirements  and  au- 
thorities of  this  section  and  occurred  prior 
to  midnight,  June  30,  1975. 
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Sec.  12.  Enforcement. 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
violate  any  provision  of  section  2  (relating  to 
coal  conversion  and  allocation)  or  section  11 
(relating  to  energy  information)  or  to  vio- 
late any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  any  such  provision. 

(b)(1)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
.■subsection  (a(  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,500  for  each 
violation. 

(2)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
offer  for  sale  or  distribute  In  commerce  any 
coal  in  violation  of  an  order  or  regulation 
Issued  pursuant  to  section  2(d).  Any  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  this 
paragraph  after  having  been  subjected  to  a 
civil  penalty  for  a  prior  violation  of  the  same 
provision  of  any  order  or  regxilatlon  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  2(d)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $50,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

(4)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  or  any  person  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  to 
exercise  authority  under  this  .section  2  or 
section  11  of  this  Act  that  any  individual  or 
organization  has  engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  acts  or  practices  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  or  such  person 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  civil  action  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  a  preliminary  or  perma- 
nent Injunction  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  In  such  action,  the  court  may  also 
Issue  mandatory  injunctions  commanding 
any  person  to  comply  with  any  provision, 
the  violation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (a). 

(5)  Any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  act  or  practice  arising  out  of 
any  violation  of  subsection  (a)  may  bring  a 
civil  action  for  appropriate  relief,  including 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  or  writ 
of  injunction.  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  under  this 
paragraph  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
authorize  any  person  to  recover  damages. 
Sec.  13.  Extension  of  Clean  Air  Act  Axithor- 

izatlon. 

(a)  Section  104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  "and  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974"  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  ",  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $150,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1975." 

(b)  Section  212(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Section  316  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  "and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ".  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  14.  Definitions. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  the  term  "Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  established  by 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-275);  except  that  until  such 
Administrator  takes  office  and  after  such  Ad- 
ministration ceases  to  exist,  such  term  means 
any  officer  of  the  United  States  designated 
as  Federal  Energy  Administrator  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  section  119 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "pe- 
troleum product"  means  crude  oil,  residual 
fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  petroletim  product  (as 


defined  In  section   3(5)    of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973). 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Staggers, 

TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD, 

John  E.  Moss. 
John  D.  Dingell, 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
Samitel  L.  Devine, 
Ancher  Nelsen, 
James  T.  Broyhill, 
James  P.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Howard  Baker, 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Alan   Bible, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14368)  to  provide  for  means  of  dealing  with 
energy  shortages  by  requiring  reports  with 
respect  to  energy  resources,  by  providing  for 
temporary  suspension  of  certain  air  pollu- 
tion requirements,  by  providing  for  coal  con- 
version, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafthig  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

section    1.  short  title;    potipose 
House    bill 

Section  1(b)  of  the  House  bill  set  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  bill:  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
essential  needs  of  the  United  States  for  fuels, 
in  a  manner  which  Is  consistent,  to  the  full- 
est extent  practicable,  with  existing  national 
commitments  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
environment,  and  to  provide  requirements  for 
reports  respecting  energy  resources. 
Senate  artiendment 

Section  1(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
was  identical  to  the  House  bill,  except  for 
the  deletion  of  the  reference  to  reporting  re- 
quirements which  reflected  the  Senate  de- 
letion of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
relating  to  reporting  of  energy  Information. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  provision. 

section    2.    COAL    CONVERSION    AND    ALLOCATION 

House  bill 
Section  10  of  the  Hovise  bill  required  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration ("FEA"),  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
bill,  by  order,  after  balancing  on  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis  the  environmental  effects  of  use 
of  coal  against  the  need  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  to  prohibit,  as  its  primary 
energy  source,  the  burning  of  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  products  by  any  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation  (including  any  existing 
electric  powerplant)  which,  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  had  the  capability  and 


necessaj-j-  plant  equipment  to  burn  coal.  Any 
installation  to  which  such  an  order  would 
apply  was  permitted  to  continue  to  use  coal 
and  coal  derivatives  as  provided  hi  section 
119(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  the  extent 
coal  supplies  are  limited  to  less  than  the 
aggregate  amotmt  of  coal  supplies  which 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  tho.se  histallatlons  which  can  be 
expected  to  use  coal  (Including  Installations 
to  which  orders  may  apply  under  this  sub- 
section), the  Administrator  of  FEA  was  di- 
rected to  prohibit  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  products  for  those  Installations 
where  the  use  of  coal  would  have  the  least 
adverse  environmental  impact.  A  prohibition 
on  use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  products 
under  this  provision  of  the  House  bill  would 
have  been  contingent  on  the  availability  of 
coal,  coal  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
maintenance  of  reliability  of  service  In  a 
given  service  area. 

The  Administrator  of  FEA  was  directed 
under  the  House  bill  to  require  that  fossll- 
fuel-fired  electric  powerplants  in  the  early 
planning  process  (other  than  combustion 
gas  turbine  and  combined  cycle  units)  be 
designed  and  constructed  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  tising  coal  as  a  primary  energy  sovirce  In- 
stead of  or  in  addition  to  other  fossil  fuels. 
No  fossll-fuel-fired  electric  powerplant  would 
be  required  to  be  so  designed  and  construct- 
ed, if  (1)  to  do  so  would  resxUt  In  an  im- 
pairment of  reliability  or  adequacy  of  serv- 
ice, or  (2)  if  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply 
of  coal  Is  not  available  and  is  not  expected 
to  be  available.  In  considering  whether  to 
impose  a  design  or  construction  requirement, 
the  Administrator  was  directed  to  consider 
the  existence  and  effects  of  any  contractual 
commitment  for  the  construction  of  such 
faculties  and  the  capability  of  the  owner  or 
operator  to  recover  any  capital  investment 
made  as  a  result  of  the  conversion  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

Under  this  section,  the  FEA  Administra- 
tor was  authorized  by  rule  to  prescribe  a 
system  for  allocation  of  coal  to  users  thereof 
In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  specified  in 
this  section. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
Hovise  bill  In  these  respects:  (1)  Prohibition 
orders  on  the  use  of  petroleum  products  or 
natural  gas  were  not  authorized  to  be  Issued 
to  plants  located  in  air  quality  control  re- 
gions In  which  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  are  now  being  exceeded  or 
where  the  use  of  coal  would  cause  con- 
centrations of  air  pollutants  to  exceed  na- 
tional primary  standard  levels;  (2)  the  duty 
to  perform  an  environmental  balancing 
analysis  and  the  responsibility  to  establish 
conversion  priorities  on  an  environmental 
basis  In  a  case  of  a  short  supply  of  coal, 
which  responsibilities  were  vested  by  the 
House  bill  In  the  FEA  Administrator,  were 
deleted;  (3)  the  FEA  Administrator  was  au- 
thorized but  not  required  to  compel  power- 
plants  In  the  design  stage  to  be  designed  and 
built  so  as  to  be  capable  of  burning  coal; 
and  (4)  authority  "to  enforce"  orders  pro- 
hibiting burning  of  petroleum  products  or 
natural  gas  was  not  terminated  on  June  30, 
1975.  Tlie  effect  of  this  last  change  was  to 
provide  that  the  mandatory  orders  prohibit- 
ing use  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts issvied  prior  to  Jime  30.  1975.  could 
be  made  effective  and  enforced  without  time 
restriction  thereafter. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  conversion 
to  coal  could  only  be  ordered  In  accordance 
with  section  119(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  therefore  could  not  cause  an  "unavail- 
ability" of  conforming  fuel  under  section 
119(a)  of  that  Act.  Thus,  short-term  sus- 
pension under  section  119(a)  would  not  be 
available  to  converters  or  other  plants  subject 
to  a  prohibition  order. 
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CONFERENCE  SUBSTITt'TE 

SccUou  2(a)  oT  the  conference 
<-uiitams  the  provisions  oT  tbe 
Seuitte  axneudment  which  require^ 
Administrator  to  prohibit  any 
trie  powerplaut  with  the  capal>ilit^ 
essary  plant  equipment  to  burn 
burning  natiu-al  gas  or  petroleuj]  i 
as  lis  prUnary  energy  source.  Th ! 
this  provision  is  to  require  FEA  to 
proiiibition  orders  not  only   to 
which   are   burning   petroleum 
natural  gas.  but  also  to  those  which 
ing  coal.  In  the  former  case,  the  e 
prohibition  order  will  be  to  requf'e 
sion  to  the  burning  of  coul  as 
primary  energy  source.  In  the  laic^ 
effect  will   be   to  prevent  such 
switching  to  the  binning  of  petr 
ucts  or  natural  gas 

The  requirement  under  section 
FEA  prohibit  use  of  natural  gas 
leum  products  Is  subject  to  several 
tions  and  limitations.  First,  it  appi  es 
powerplants  (as  defined  in  section 
with  respect  to  other  major  fuel-b 
stallations  FEA   Is  authorized 
quired,   to  Issue   such  prohibition 

Second,  only  powerplants  and 
burning  Installations  which  have 
Ity  and  necessary  plant  equipmez^ 
coal  on  the  date  of  enactment 
Ject   to   an   FEA   prohibition   ord^r 
bility"  and  "necessary  plant  equ 
used  In  this  section.  Include 
handling  facilities  and  appurtenance 
inside  and  outside  the  plant; 
for  storage  of  coal;  equipment  sii:h 
loaders,  conveyors,  pulverizers, 
ers.  soot  blowers,  and  special 
instrumentation  and  controls. 
are  necessary  not  only  to  malntait 
able   operation,    but    to    assure    o 
safety,   since   coal   firing   Is   often 
less  stable  operation  than   that 
with  natural  gas  or  petroleum 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to 
the  absence  of  any  one  or 
these    facilities    or    equipment 
grounds    for    concluding    that    t 
lacked  capability  or  necessary  pla 
ment  to  burn  coal.  Nor  is  it 
this  condltloD  be  applied  in  an  ove 
strict  faaliion  which  would  frustraM 
tent  of  the  section  to  encourage 
coel    in     lieu    of     petroleum 
nf.tural  gas. 

Third,  prohibition  orders  shall 
shall  become  effective,  and  shall 
effect  only  In  accordance  with  t 
and  requirements  of  subsection 
respect   to   any  powerpl&nt   or 
burning  lustallaUon,  the  FEA 
is  authorized   to   i.isue  a  prohibit  I 
only  if  be  finds  that  the  burni 
is  practicable  and  consistent  with 
poses  of  the  bill  and  that  sufficie 
of  coal  and  coal  ta-ansportatlon  fac(l 
be  available  to  plants  expected  to 
during  the  period  the  order  will  b« 
Assessment  of  the  availability  of 
take    Into    consideration    the    pra  ■ 
of    its    production,    transportatio 
powerplant,  and  of  any  State  law  i 
cies  limiting  its  extraction  or  U3« 

With  respect   to    a  powerplant 
Administrator    must    malte    the 
finding  that  the  prohibition  will 
the  reliability  of  service  In  the 
by  the  plant.  These  findings  must 
before  a  prohibition  order  may 
issued  by  FEA. 

In  addition  to  findings  require* 
renaln  action  by  the  Adminlstra»)r 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
required  before  any  prohibition  crier 
has  been  issned  by  PEA  may  be  m{de 
live. 

A  prohibition  order  which  FEA 
apply  for  a  period  ending  on  or 
10,    1975,   could   not   become   effeclive 
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the   date    which   EPA   certifies  pursuant   to 
subsiuute      section    119(d)(1)(A)    of   such    Act    Is    the 
bill  and      earliest  date  that  such  plant  or  installation 
the  FEA      ^'11  be  able  to  comply  with  the  air  pollution 
.ing  elec-      requirements  which  will  be  applicable  to  it. 
and  nee-  ^^  *^^  ^^^^  "f  a  prohibition  order  which 

coal  from      'E.PA.  intends  to  be  In  effect  after  June  30, 
products      1975,  the  order  may  not  take  effect  until  (1) 
effect  of      EPA  notifies  the  FEA  under  section  119(d) 
issue  such      O  <B)  o^  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  such  plant 
p,  (werplants      °^   installation   will    be   able   on    and    after 
p:  oducts   or      "^"^V  1-  ^^'^S,  to  bum  coal  and  to  comply  with 
are  burn-      "'^    applicable    air    pollution    requirements 
f  ect  of  the      without  a  compliance  date  extension  under 
conver-      section   119(c)    of  such  Act.  or   (ii)    if  such 
source  £      notification  is  not  given,  the  dale  which  the 
case,  the      ^^^  certifies  pursuant  to  section  119(d)(1) 
from       ( B )  of  such  Act  Is  the  earhest  date  that  such 
ol^um  prod-      P'^'^t  or  installation  will  be  able  to  comply 
with    all    applicable    requirements    of    such 
section  1 19.  In  addition,  an  order  will  not  be 
effective  for  any  period  certified  by  EPA  un- 
der section  119(d)(3)(B)   of  such  Act. 

In  making  the  determinations  referred  to 
above,  the  EPA  Administrator  Is  to  consider 
only  the  physical  and  technological  feasi- 
bility of  the  plant  or  installation  complying 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  while 
subject  to  a  prohibition  order.  He  Is  not 
to  consider  economic  feasibility  of  compli- 
ance. The  reasonableness  of  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance (and  the  economic  feasibility  of  com- 
pliance) are  matters  solely  to  be  considered 
by  the  Administrator  of  FEA  in  determin- 
ing the  practicability  of  a  prohibition  order 
issued  under  this  section. 

If  the  FEA  Administrator  determines  that 
unreasonably  high  costs  of  compliance  would 
be  imposed  upon  a  plant  or  installation 
which  woiUd  be  required  to  convert  to  coal 
and  comply  with  the  reqiUrements  of  section 
119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (or  existing  re- 
quirements under  that  Act),  he  may  con- 
clude that  he  cannot  mAke  the  finding  of 
practicability  under  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of 
this  Act.  If  he  were  to  reach  such  a  conclu- 
sion, he  would  not  be  authorized  to  issue 
a  prohibition  order. 

If  such  an  order  had  already  been  issued 
and  the  FEA  Administrator  subsequently  de- 
termined that  compliance  with  its  terms  and 
with  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  would  not 
be  practicable,  he  would  be  required  to  re- 
scind tlie  order,  or  to  modify  the  order  so 
that  compliance  woiUd  be  practicable.  In  no 
event,  however,  is  the  Administrator  of  FEA 
authorized  to  override  or  modify  Clean  Air 
Act  requirements  (which  are  and  will  be  In 
effect  under  the  existing  Clean  Air  Act  or 
prescribed  under  section  119)  In  order  to 
make  practicable  the  Implementation  of  a 
prohibition  order. 

Of  course,  whether  or  not  it  is  physically 
possible  for  a  plant  or  Installation  to  burn 
coal  and  meet  reqttirements  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  depends  on  the  type  of  coal  to  be  burned 
aud  the  availability  of  emission  control 
equipment,  in  addition  to  other  factors. 
Thus,  when  EPA  exercises  its  Judgment  un- 
der section  119(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  its 
findings  will  be  in  conditional  terms  as  pro- 
vided in  that  section. 

These  conditional  findings  are  important 

for  two  reasons.  These  conditions  are  to  form 

the  basis  for  the  Administrator's  action  un- 

the  FEA     '^^^  section    119  of   the  Clean  Air  Act    (In 

iidditlonal      '"ftklng  findings,  granting  suspensions,  pre- 

impair     scribing    primary    standard    conditions    and 

served     Interim  requirements,  etc.) .  Moreover,  until 

be  made     ^^<i'^   conditions   are   capable   of   being   met 

lajvfully  be      ^y  '*^*  plant  or  source,  no  prohibition  order 

under  section  2(a)   of  this  Act  may  become 

effective. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  prohibition 
order's  effectiveness  is  contingent  upon  ac- 
tual compliance  by  the  plant  or  installation 
with    Clean    Air   Act   reqtiirements.   If    this 
were  the  policy,  a  plant  or  Installation  could 
i)itends  to     resist  such  a  prohibition  order  merely  by  re- 
Jnne     fusing   to  comply  with   Clean   Air  Act  re- 
untll      quircnients.  The  conferees  do  not  intend  to 
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peiniii  such  a  result.  A  prohibition  order  will 
not  be  In  effect  If  the  source  Is  unable  to 
comply  with  Clean  Air  Act  requirements: 
however,  if  the  sottrce  Is  able  to  comply  but 
fails  to  do  so.  the  prohibition  order  could 
stay  in  effect  and  the  source  would  be  sub- 
ject to  enforcement  action  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Under  .section  n9idi.  if  a  source  to 
which  a  su.spen.sion  or  compliance  date  ex- 
tension applies  fails  to  comply  with  any  pri- 
mary standard  condition  or  with  any  regional 
limitation  applicable  to  it,  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator must  either  enforce  compliance  with 
such  condition  or  limitation  under  section 
113  or,  after  appropriate  procedure,  revoke 
the  suspension  or  compliance  date  exten- 
."^lon.  In  the  latter  case,  the  source  would 
h.ive  to  comply  with  all  air  pollution  re- 
riuirements  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  applicable  without  the  su.ipenslon  or 
compliance  date  extcn.sion. 

Further  discussion  of  primary  standard 
condition  and  the  regional  limitation  ore 
to  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  section  3 
of  the  conference  substitute  (the  new  sec- 
tion H9  of  the  Clean  AJr  Act).  However,  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 119(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  relating  to 
pollutants  lor  which  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  have  not  been  prescribed 
(which  provision  is  ako  discussed  there)  is 
Intended  to  have  a  diflcrent  effect  than  these 
oiher  two  requirements.  While  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  must  make  a  finding  that  a 
plant  or  installation  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
primary  standard  condition  and  tlie  regional 
limitation  (or  the  requirements  under  the 
existing  Act)  before  a  prohibition  order  may 
become  effective,  such  a  prior  finding  with 
respect  to  tlie  plant  or  histallation's  abUlt\' 
t>j  meet  the  provision  respecting  such  pollu- 
tants is  not  necessary.  All  that  is  recjuired  is 
that  a  prohibition  order  cease  to  be  effective 
dm-ing  any  period  during  which  the  EPA 
Administrator  notifies  the  PBA  Administra- 
tor that  burning  coal  by  the  plant  or  in- 
stallation will  not  be  consistent  with  such 
provision. 

Still  a  fourtli  qualification  on  the  mandate 
of  section  2(a)  is  to  be  found  in  the  proce- 
dural and  consultative  measures  which  are 
provided  for  in  connection  with  the  Issuance 
of  these  prc^lbltlou  orders.  Furthermore, 
prohibition  orders  must  be  issued  no  later 
than  June  30,  1975,  although  they  may  b:- 
modified  or  made  effective  thereafter. 

In  light  of  this  limitation  on  FEA's  order 
issuing  authority,  the  conference  substitute 
requires  only  Informal  and  expedited  proce- 
dures prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  orders. 
No  formal  adjudication  or  rulemaking  is 
Intended,  nor  is  6  TJ.S.C.  554,  556,  or  557  to 
apply  in  the  issuance  of  such  orders  or  In 
any  other  proceeding  under  this  Act  or  under 
section  119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  To  the 
extent  that  constitutional  requirements  may 
necessitate  some  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination  with  respect  to  some  Issues  of 
fact.  It  is  anticipated  by  the  conferees  that 
this  opportimlty  would  be  provided  by  the 
courts  In  Judicial  review  or  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings or  by  means  of  a  remand  to  the 
appropriate  Administrator. 

As  used  in  the  conference  substitute,  the 
term  "interested  persons"  includes  the  pub- 
lic. Consequently,  whenever  the  conference 
substitute  (Including  the  provisions  which 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act)  requires  notice 
and  opportunity  for  presentation  of  views, 
the  public  must  be  afforded  notice  and  must 
be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  present 
views  as  Other  interested  persons. 

Willie  the  conference  substitute  does  not 
reqiUre  FEA  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  conferees  intend  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  prior 
to  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  tills 
section,  the  FEA  Administrator  should  con- 
sult with  all  affected  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  government  (including  the  PPC)  in 
order    to   obtain    recommendations   of   such 
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agencies  covering  matters  within  their  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  and  expertise.  For 
example,  the  physical  conversion  of  electric 
generating  facilities  from  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  natural  gas  firing  to  coal  firing  may 
have  Implications  respecting  adequacy  and 
reliability  of  bulk  power  supply,  matters 
within  the  FPC's  Jurisdiction  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

In  order  to  assure  that  tlie  conferees'  In- 
tent to  encourage  the  combustion  of  coal 
where  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
broad  purpose  of  the  Act  would  not  be  un- 
duly delayed  or  frustrated  by  endless  litiga- 
tion, the  conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  which  deleted  the  third  sentence 
of  section  10(a)  of  the  House -passed  bill 
(requiring  that  conversions  be  required  with 
respect  to  plants  or  installations  where  the 
conversion  would  have  the  least  environ- 
mental Impact,  in  the  case  of  a  short  supply 
of  coal).  This  decision  does  not  mean  that 
FEA  should  Ignore  such  considerations.  The 
conferees  chose  not  to  Impose  such  a  require- 
ment, but  rather  Intend  to  direct  FEA  to 
take  account  of  such  factors  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable after  consultation  with  EPA. 

A  fifth  limitation  on  section  2(a)  Is  that 
all  prohibition  orders  and  all  modifications 
thereof  must  expire  no  later  than  January  1 , 
1979. 

Section  2(c)  of  the  conference  substitute 
also  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  FEA 
to  require  that  fossil-fuel-fired  electric 
powerplants  In  the  early  planning  process, 
other  than  combustion  gas  turbine  and  com- 
bined cycle  units,  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  capable  of  using  coal 
as  a  primary  energy  source.  (The  conferees 
recognize  that  any  new  powerplant  would 
have  to  comply  wrlth  applicable  new  source 
performance  standards  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.)  The  conferees  thus  adopted  the  dis- 
cretionary provision  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  this  respect.  Moreover,  no  fossll- 
fuel-fired  electric  powerplant  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  so  designed  and  constructed.  If 
(1)  to  do  so  is  likely  to  result  In  impairment 
of  reliability  or  adequacy  of  service,  or  (2) 
an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  coal  is 
not  expected  to  be  available.  In  considering 
whether  to  impose  a  design  or  construction 
requirement,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider the  existence  and  effects  of  any  con- 
tractual commitment  for  the  construction 
of  such  facilities  and  the  capability  of  the 
owner  or  operator  to  recover  any  capital 
investment  made  as  a  result  of  requirements 
imposed  under  this  provision. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  FEA  Admin- 
istrator to  allocate  coal  (1)  to  any  power- 
plant  or  major  fuel-burning  Installation  to 
which  a  prohibition  order  has  been  issued 
under  subsection  (a),  or  (2)  to  any  other 
person  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

liie  FEA  Administrator's  authority  to  Issue 
(but  not  to  amend  or  enforce)  rules  or  orders 
to  allocate  coal  expires  July  30,  1975 

It  Is  the  conferees'  intention  to  require 
the  FEA  Administrator,  if  he  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  allocate  coal  after  June  30,  1975,  to 
ensure  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
carried  out,  to  do  so  pursuant  to  general 
rules  which  he  has  promulgated  before  such 
date.  These  rules  should  establish  proce- 
dures and  criteria  for  allocating  coal  after 
such  date  as  may  be  necessary  for  assuring 
that  coal  producers  or  suppliers  (or  other 
persons  handling  coal)  will  expeditiously 
comply  with  any  allocation  made  pursuant 
to  such  rules  or  orders.  In  addition,  any  rules 
or  orders  Issued  before  July  1,  1975,  could 
be  amended  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  Thus,  a  direction  after 
June  30,  1975,  to  a  person  to  supply  coal  to 
a  user  pursuant  to  rules  issued  before  that 
date  would  not  be  barred  by  the  June  30, 
1975,  expiration  date  for  Issuing  rules  or 
orders.  Rules  and  orders  under  section  2(d) 
should  also  specify  procedures  for  PEA  to 
respond  to  EPA's  designation  of  persons  to 


whom  fuel  exchange  orders  should  be  issued 
under  section  119 (J)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  to  effectuate  the  requirement  of  section 
7(a)  of  this  Act, 

SECTION    3.    StJSPENSlON    AUTHORrTY 

House  bill — short  term 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  provided  for 
short  term  suspension  of  stationary  source 
fuel  or  emission  limitations  but,  with  one 
exception,  did  not  authorize  long-term  delay 
of  such  limitations.  The  bill  added  a  new 
section  119  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  per- 
mitted the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  suspend  until 
June  30,  1975,  or  one  year  after  date  of  en- 
actment (whichever  comes  first),  any  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  or  emission  limitation. 
A  suspension  could  be  granted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator either  upon  his  own  motion  or 
upon  the  application  of  a  source  or  a  State, 
If  the  source  could  not  comply  with  such 
limitations  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
fuel.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  was  directed  to  give 
prior  notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  chief  executive  of  the  local  govern- 
ment unit  where  the  source  is  located.  He  was 
also  directed  to  give  notice  to  the  public  and 
to  allow  for  the  expression  of  views  on  the 
suspension  prior  to  granting  It  unless  he 
finds  that  good  cause  exists  for  not  provid- 
ing such  opportunity.  Judicial  review  of  such 
suspension  was  restricted  to  certain  specified 
grounds. 

The  Administrator  was  required  to  condi- 
tion the  granting  of  any  suspen.sion  upon 
adoption  of  any  Interim  requirements  that 
he  determined  to  be  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. These  interim  requirements  were  to 
Include  necessary  reporting  requirements, 
and  a  provision  that  the  suspension  would 
be  Inapplicable  during  any  period  when 
clean  fuels  were  available  to  such  source. 
The  Administrator  was  required  to  deter- 
mine when  such  fuels  were  In  fact  avail- 
able. It  was  the  Intent  of  the  House  that 
the  Administrator  in  making  such  deter- 
mination take  into  consideration  the  costs 
associated  with  any  changes  that  would  be 
required  to  be  made  by  the  source  to  enable 
it  to  utilize  such  fuel.  No  source  which  con- 
verted to  coal  and  to  which  section  119(b) 
applies,  however,  could  be  required  under 
this  provision  to  return  to  the  use  of  oil 
or  natural  gas. 

The  suspension  was  also  to  be  conditioned 
on  adoption  of  such  measures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determined  were  necessary  to 
avoid  an  imminent  and  substantial  endan- 
germent  to  the  health  of  persons.  This  au- 
thorized not  only  requirement-  that  a  fa- 
cility shut  down  during  air  pollution  emer- 
gencies, but  also  (for  example)  a  require- 
ment that  It  keep  a  reserve  supply  of  clean 
fuels  on  hand  to  be  burned  to  avoid  such 
emergencies. 

The  purpose  of  the  short  term  suspension 
provision  was  to  enable  sources  to  continue 
operation  during  any  fuel  shortage  which 
may  exist  prior  to  June  30,  1975,  while  at 
the  same  time  limiting  as  much  as  possible 
the  Impact  on  air  quality. 

Senate  amendment — short  term 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
were  substantially  similar  to  those  contained 
in  the  House  bill,  except  that,  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate,  no  plant  which  was 
prohibited  from  burning  petroleum  products 
or  natural  gas  under  the  bill  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  eligible  for  a  short  term  sus- 
pension, solely  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  fuels.  Such  sources  were  eligible  only  for 
suspension  of  air  pollution  requirements  un- 
der the  long  term  provisions  of  section  119 
(b)  and  then  only  if  they  had  converted  to 
the  burning  of  coal. 

House  bill — long  term 

The  bill  provided  that  no  air  pollution  re- 
quirement could  have  the  effect  of  prohibit- 
ing any  such  source  from  burning  coal,  ex- 


cept as  provided  in  the  conditions  specified 
in  section  119  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  bill 
prohibited  the  application  of  such  require- 
ments to  sources  which  are  either  ordered  to 
convert  to  coal  or  which  began  to  convert 
to  coal  during  the  period  September  15,  1973, 
and  ending  on  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill.  This  prohibition  against  application 
of  such  requirements  to  such  source  could 
in  some  instances  continue  until  as  late  as 
Jamiary  1.  1979.  The  prohibition  would  only 
apply  if  the  source  were  placed,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
views,  on  a  schedule  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  schedule  would  have  to 
provide  a  time-table  for  compliance  with 
the  fuel  or  emission  limitations  of  the  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan  no  later  than 
January  1.  1979. 

All  compliance  schedules  under  section 
119(b)  also  had  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  interhn  requirements  that  will  assure 
that  the  source  will  not  materially  contrib- 
ute to  a  significant  risk  to  public  health. 
Senate  amendment — lotig  term 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  In  the  House  bill  with 
these  important  exceptions: 

First,  because  of  the  mandatory  nature  of 
the  Senate's  coal  conversion  provision  and 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  prohibition  on  the 
burning  of  petroleum  products  or  natural 
gas  could  be  made  effective  and  enforced  at 
any  time,  before  or  after  June  30,  1975,  the 
Senate's  long  term  Clean  Air  Act  requne- 
ments  were  Imposed  on  the  source;  they 
were  not  left  to  the  option  of  the  source,  as 
in  the  House  bill. 

Second,  the  Senate  amendment  limited 
the  provisions  pertaining  to  "voluntary  con- 
verters" (i.e.,  those  plants  which  began  con- 
version to  coal  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
bill )  to  those  which  began  conversion  during 
the  90-day  period  prior  to  December  15,  1973. 

Third,  the  Senate  amendment  limited  the 
application  of  section  119(b)  to  sources  (1) 
which  were  located  outside  of  a  region  in 
which  national  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  are  currently  being  exceeded  and 
(2)  which  would  not,  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
version to  coal,  cause  or  contribute  to  con- 
centrations of  air  pollutants  in  excess  of 
primary  standards.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  limitation. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  3  of  the  conference  substitute  arid.s 
a  new  section  119  of  title  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

Section  119(a). — Definitions.  Section  119 
(a)  defines  terms  used  in  the  new  section 
119. 

Section  119(b)(1). — Short-term  suspen- 
sions. Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  119 
establishes  the  conditions  under  which 
short-term  suspension  of  stationary  source 
fuel  or  emission  limitations  may  be  granted 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Two  tjTpes  of  persons  are  eligible  for  a 
suspension  during  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1975.  The  first  Is  any  person  whom  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  will  be  unable  to  comply 
with  such  limitation  during  such  period 
solely  becau.se  of  the  unavailability  of  fuels 
that  would  permit  that  person  to  comply 
with  such  limitation.  No  person  to  whom  a 
prohibition  order  has  Issued  under  section 
2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  would  be  eligible 
for  a  suspension  of  this  first  type  unless  he 
cannot  obtain  coal  which  permits  compli- 
ance with  air  pollution  requirements.  Per- 
sons who  would  be  eligible  for  this  type  of 
suspension  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
those  to  whom  conforming  fuels  are  unavail- 
able because  of  strikes,  embargoes,  accidents, 
allocation  rules,  or  orders  under  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  or  under 
.section  2(d)  of  this  Act.  or  exchange  orders 
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\mder  section  119(Ji    of  the  Cle 
I  UnavaUablUty   does   not   include 
ability  of  natural  gas  and  petrolev  tn 
by  reason  of  an  order  under  sectjoi 
bill). 

Tlie  second  type  of  person  w 
ceive    sliort-tenn     suspensions 
Clean  Air  Act  is  an  owner  or 
fuel -burning    stationary    source 
subsection  119  (c)(1)(A)  or  (B) 
which  has  converted  to  the  bumjng 
This  group  has  two  subgroups  (1 
stallations  which  are  prohibited 
ing  petroleum  prodvicts  or  natura 
section  2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supp 
vironmental    Coordination    Act 
after  September  15,  1973,  conv 
burning  of  coal,  and  (2)  those 
which  began  conversion  to  the 
during   the  period   of  September 
March  15,  1974,  whether  or  not  a 
under   section  2(a)    has  been 
respect  to  any  such  installation 
lation   which   had   been   burning 
which  did  not  convert  from  the 
petroleum  products  or  natural  gai 
response  to  a  prohibition  order 
tarlly  beginning  during  the  peric^ 
ber  15.  1973-March  15,  1974)   w 
glble   for   B  suspension   under 
(b)(l)(A)(li). 

In  the  case  ot  a  plant  or  installation 
is  described  in  section  119(c>(l) 
and  which  has  converted  to  burnl|ig 
short  term  sxtspension  may  be 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  unlesi 
that  the  source  will  be  able  to 
all  primary  standard  conditions 
be  applicable  to  the  source. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  he 
primary  standard  conditions,  the 
trator  is  required  to  condition 
of   any   suspension   upon   adoption 
other  interim  requirements  that 
mines  are  reasonable  and  practlcalble 
interim  requirements   must   Inch  de 
sary  reporting  requirements  and  a 
applicable  only  to  those  sovirces 
ceive  a  suspension  under  section 
(A)(1).  that  the  suspension  be 
during   any    period    when    clean 
avallaUe  to  such  source.  The 
would  be  required  to  determine 
fuels  are  in  fact  available.  It  is 
of  the  conferees  that  the  EPA 
in  making  a  determination  to 
term    suspension    inapplicable 
into  consideration  the  costs 
any  changes  that  would  be  required 
made  by  the  source  to  enable  it 
such  fuel. 

The  suspension  would  also  be 
on  adoption  of  such  measures  as  t 
istrator  determines  are  necessary 
an  Imminent  and  substantial 
to  the  health  of  persons.  This 
thorlze  not  only  requirements  that 
shut  down  during  air  pollution 
but  also  (for  example)   a 
it  Iceep  a  reserve  supply  of  clean 
hand  to  be  burned  to  avoid  such 
cies. 

Section  119(b)(2).  A  suspeiisioh 
granted   by  the  Administrator  eifher 
bis  own  motion  or  upon  the 
any  person  or  a  State.  The 
is  directed  to  give  notice  and 
public  hearing  prior  to  granting 
sion  or  denying  an  application 
less  he  hnds  that  good  cause 
providing  such  opportunity.  Befon 
a  suspension  he  is  also  directed 
t  ual  notice  to  the  Governor  of  thi  i 
^k'hich  the  source  or  person  Is 
to  appropriate  local  officials  (as 
by   the   Administrator).   Judicial 
such  suspension  and  any  related 
qui.-ements  and  primary  standard 
wou.'d    be    restricted    to    certain 
grounds. 
Section  119(c)  (1).  Compliance 
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u  Air  Act.     slon.  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  balance 
unavall-     energy   needs   with   environmental   require- 
products     ments  and  the  unique  problems  facing  any 
1  2(a)  of     source  which  converts  to  coal  In  response 
to  the  fuel  shortage,  the  conferees  adopted  a 
provision  that  no  air  pollution  requirement 
(as  defined  in  section  119(a)  (2) )  could  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  biu-niug  of  coal 
by  any  source  which  is  described  in  section 
119(c)(1)(A)    or    (B),    which    converts    to 
the  burning  of  coal,  and  for  which  the  req- 
tilsite  findings  have  been  made  under  sec- 
tion   119(c)(2)(A),    except    as   provided    hi 
section  119(d)(3). 

Tills  prohibition  against  application  of 
.«!uch  'air  pollution  requirements"  to  such 
sourc-e  could  In  some  instances  continue  until 
as  late  as  January  1,  1979.  It  would  expire 
on  such  earlier  daie  as  Is  establi.shed  pur- 
runiu  to  section  119(c)(2)(B)  and  (C). 

The  compliance  date  extension  provision 
is  only  applicable  to  plants  or  installations 
which  began  conversion  from  petroleum 
products  or  natural  gas  to  coal  voluntarily 
between  September  15,  1973.  and  March  15, 
1974,  or  converted  from  petroleum  products 
or  natural  gas  to  coal  as  a  result  of  an  order 
under  section  2. 

As  noted  above,  before  the  provisions  of 
section  119(c)(1)  may  apply  to  any  person, 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  must  make  certain 
which      findings.  Fir.st,  he  must  find  that  the  source 
)  or  (B)      *iJl  be  able  to  comply  with  all  primary  stand- 
coal,  no      ard  conditions  (Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  short- 
wanted  by      term  suspension  under  section  119 (b)  (1)  (A) 
he  finds      tU).  Second,  he  must  fijid  that  the  source 
cejnplv  with      ^'ill   be   able   to   comply   with   the  regional 
hlch  will     limitation  (defined  in  section  119(a)  (6) ) . 

Section  119(d).  Primary  standard  condi- 
tions. Primary  standard  conditions  are  emis- 
sion lunitatious,  requirements  respecting 
pollution  characteristics  of  coal,  or  other 
enforceable  measiu-es  for  control  of  emissions 
which  the  Administrator  determines  must  be 
complied  with  by  a  source  in  order  to  assm-e 
that  the  burning  of  coal  by  that  source  will 
not  result  In  emissions  of  any  air  pollutant 
which  cause  or  contribute  to  concentrations 
of  such  air  pollutant  In  excess  of  any  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
for  that  pollutant.  The  Administrator  of  EPA 
may  require  that  the  source  use  intermittent 
or  alternative  controls  during  such  period  If 
he  determines  that  such  raeasures  are  en- 
forceable and  will  provide  the  necessary  as- 
surance pertaining  to  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  national  prhnary  air  quality 
standards. 

The  decision  of  which  measures  to  Impose 
Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 
In  the  conferees'  view,  however,  specific  en- 
forceable requirements  must  be  made  appli- 
cable to  specific  soiurces  in  order  to  have  an 
effective  air  pollution  control  strategy.  More- 
over, enforcement  of  any  such  requirements 
should  not  be  made  contingent  upon  a  show- 
ing that  the  national  primary  standard  is 
being  exceeded  at  any  place  or  time.  This  is 
not  required  under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as 
amended  in  1970;  nor  Is  It  required  here. 
The  conferees  subscribe  to  the  view  expressed 
in  S.  Kept.  No.  91-1196  that:  "{National 
ambient  air  quality)  Standards  are  only  the 
reference  point  for  the  analysis  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  air  pollution  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  control  strategy  and  tactics." 

The  regional  limitation  means,  in  effect, 
that  no  source  which  Is  located  In  an  air 
quality  control  region  (as  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  107  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act )  in  which  any  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  a  partictUar  pollut- 
ant Is  being  exceeded  may  emit  that  pollut- 
ant In  amounts  which  exceed  any  emission 
limitation  or  may  violate  any  other  air  pol- 
lution requirement  for  that  pollutant  under 
the  applicable  Implementation  plan.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  the  national  primary  stand- 
ard for  particulates  is  being  exceeded  at  any 
point  within  an  air  quality  control  region, 
no  source  located  within  that  region  could 
d^te  exten-      be  pferniiited  by  section  119(c)  to  emit  par- 
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tIculHies  in  excess  of  implementation  plan 
limitations  applicable  to  such  source.  Sulfur 
oxide  emissions  by  a  source  covered  by  sec- 
tion 119(c)  and  located  in  a  region  exceeding 
primary  standards  for  particulates  cotild  ex- 
ceed applicable  implementation  plan  limi- 
tations for  sulfur  oxides  so  long  as  the  na- 
tional primary  standard  for  sulfur  oxides 
was  not  being  e.xceeded  in  the  region  and  the 
source  complies  with  all  primary  standard 
conditions.  Moreover.  If  at  any  subsequent 
time  It  Is  determined  that  the  national  pri- 
mary standard  for  particulates  Is  being  at- 
tained In  the  region,  then  stich  source  wotild 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  regional  limi- 
tation (but  of  course  v>-ould  continue  to  be 
subject  to  all  primary  standard  condltlon.s). 

The  purposes  of  requiring  these  flndlngK 
sre  several.  First,  since  the  national  primary 
standards  are  Intended  to  a-^urc  protection 
of  the  public  health,  the  conferees  felt  that 
no  override  of  air  pollution  requlremenU; 
should  be  permitted  If  It  ux)uld  cause  or  con- 
tribute to  the  national  primary  standard.*; 
being  exceeded.  Second,  although  the  con- 
ferees did  not  want  to  totally  preclude  con- 
versions to  coal  In  air  qtiallty  control  regions 
in  which  national  primary  standards  for  any 
given  pollutant  may  be  exceeded,  they  did 
want  to  assure  that  no  Implementation  plan 
requirement  for  such  pollutant  woiUd  be 
overridden  for  a  .';ource  located  in  such  a 
rt-glon. 

Primary  standard  conditions,  (Including 
requirements  respecting  pollution  character- 
istics of  coal),  regional  limitations  and  other 
requirements  applicable  to  a  source  under 
section  119  would  be  enforceable  under  the 
citizens'  suit  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

While  the  source's  ability  to  comply  with 
the  regional  lUnitatlon  and  primary  standard 
conditions  are  threshold  determinations 
which  must  be  made  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
ft  compliance  date  extension  under  section 
119(c)(1),  this  is  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  provision  relating  to  emissions  of  any 
air  pollutant  for  which  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards  have  not  been  promulgated 
(Or  an  air  pollutant  which  is  transformed 
in  the  atmosphere  into  an  air  pollutaM  for 
which  such  a  standard  has  not  been  promul- 
gated). If  at  any  time  the  Admluistrator  de- 
termines that  the  burning  of  coal  by  any 
source  to  which  section  119(c)(1)  applies 
(or  which  has  received  a  prohibition  order 
imder  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  but  to  which 
section  119(c)(1)  does  not  apply),  will  re- 
sult In  an  increase,  which  causes  (or  mate- 
rially contributes  to)  a  significant  risk  to 
public  health,  In  such  emissions,  he  Is  di- 
rected to  notify  the  Administrator  of  FEA. 

Under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice  by  FEA,  the  prohibition 
order  section  2(a)  would  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive until  the  EPA  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  80iU"ce  no  longer  cause.s 
(or  materially  contributes)  to  a  significant 
risk  to  public  health. 

In  so  providing,  the  conferees  did  not 
Intend  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  circumvent  air  quality  standards  and 
implementation  plan  procedures  and  criteria 
for  the  regulation  of  air  pollution  emlsslon.<: 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  However,  the  con- 
ferees are  aware  of  the  potential,  described 
in  several  recent  reports,  that  Inadequately 
considered  coal  conversion  orders  may  cause 
or  contribute  to  a  significant  risk  to  pub- 
lic health  from  certain  pollutants  for  which 
ambient  standards  have  not  been  prescribed. 
The  pollutants  which  hhve  been  mentioned 
Include  sulfuric  acid  aerosols,  sulfate  parti- 
cles, nitrates,  cadmium,  particulate  polycycllc 
organic  matter,  arsenic,  etc.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  conferees,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
shotild  be  authorized  to  assure  that  orders 
prohibiting  the  burning  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts or  natural  gas  under  section  2(a)  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act  would  not  create  major  new 
air  polhUlon   threats   to  health,   exacerbate 
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existing  serious  tlireats  to  health  as  a  result 
of  the  Increased  emission  of  such  presently 
unregulated  air  pollutants,  or  prevent 
.sources  of  .such  pollutants  from  reducing  a 
.s.gnificaut  risk  to  health. 

Of  course,  action  by  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  nolify  FEA  and  thus  to  make  Inef- 
•.ec:'.\c  a  prohibition  order  on  the  basis  of  this 
cii'»Tmlnatlon  should  not  be  undertaken 
•..iihviut  a  icasonable  basis.  To  permit  such 
a  de;ermination  of  causing  or  materially 
tontribiuing  to  a  significant  risk  to  health  to 
i>e  made  on  speculative  or  conjectural  bases 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  conferees" 
firoiig  intention  to  encourage  burning  of 
coal  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
without  endangerUig  pirjlic  health. 

If  the  Admluistrator  of  EPA  determines 
that  aU  primary  standard  conditions  are 
not  being  met  by  any  person  to  whom  such 
conditions  are  applicable,  the  Administrator 
must  take  one  of  two  actions:  he  must  either 
commence  an  enforcement  action  under  sec- 
tion 113  or  he  must  revoke  the  suspension 
or  compliance  date  extension.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  also  required  to  exercise  one  of 
these  two  options  if  he  finds  that  any  per- 
son who  has  converted  to  coal  and  who  l.s 
covered  by  section  119  (C)(1)(A)  or  (B)  is 
violating  the  regional  limitation. 

If,  however,  the  Administrator  finds  that 
a  person  is  unable  to  comply  with  all  pri- 
mary standard  conditions  (and  with  any 
revised  conditions  which  he  might  e.stab- 
lish),  or  with  the  regional  limitation  and 
such  person  is  subject  to  a  prohibition  order 
under  section  2(a)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act,  the  EPA 
Administrator  must  so  notify  the  FEA 
Administrator.  This  notice  will  cause  stich 
an  order  to  cease  to  be  effective  with  respect 
to  such  person,  until  such  time  as  the  EPA 
Administrator  determines  that  compliance 
Is  possible  (Whether  due  to  an  FEA  coal 
allocation  order  or  for  other  reasons). 
Similarly,  the  EPA  AdmUilstrator  is  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  the  PEA  Administra- 
tor, if  he  determUies  that  any  such  condi- 
tion or  limitation  is  unenforceable  due  to 
court  order.  In  this  Instance  also  the  prohibi- 
tion order  ceases  to  be  effective,  imtll  EPA 
determines  that  such  condition  or  limitation 
if.  enforceable. 

The  conferees  reaffirm  the  following  state- 
ment of  Intent  from  the  House  report : 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  encourage  increased 
burning  of  coal  until  at  least  1970.  First,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  opening  of  new  coal 
mines  to  increase  energy  supplies.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  encourage  an  on-going  substantial 
demand  for  such  coal.  Without  reasonable 
likelihood  that  new  coal  mines  will  be  able 
to  market  their  new  production,  the  open- 
ing of  new  mines  and  expansion  of  existhig 
mine  capacity  may  be  regarded  too  risky. 
Second,  to  the  extent  that  electric  generating 
power  plants  can  be  encouraged  to  cease 
burning  oil  and  natural  gas,  these  fuels 
would  be  available  to  meet  other  energy 
needs,  such  as  prodtictlon  of  gasoline  and 
home  heating  oil.  Finally,  since  continuous 
emission  reduction  technology  is  available 
for  major  sources  such  as  power  plants,  but 
Is  not  avallabe  for  sources  such  as  homes, 
apartment  houses,  and  small  businesses,  the 
purpose  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  can  be  better 
effectuated  by  having  low  pollution  oil  and 
natural  gas  biurned  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  in  sources  for  which  no  effective 
cleaii-up  technology  is  available. 

T\^B  committee  believes  that  the  priority 
effort  of  each  source  which  is  subject  to  sec- 
tion (119(c)  ]  should  be  to  obtain  low  sulftir 
coal.  If  an  adequate,  long-term  supply  of  low 
iiulfur  coal  Is  available  to  such  a  source. 
the  Administrator  should  only  appiiove  a 
plan  which  requires  its  use  (and  thus  com- 
pliance with  air  pollution  requirements)  as 
txpedltlously  as  practicable.  In  such  a  case. 


the  Administrator  would  have  to  disapprove 
a  plan  which  proposed  to  wait  imtil  January 
1,  1979,  before  beginning  to  burn  low  sulfur 
coal.  The  committee  believes  that  requir- 
ing priority  consideration  to  the  use  of  non- 
nietallurglcal  low  sulfur  coal  will  reduce  the 
lilLcllhood  of  extended  violation  of  applic- 
able emission  standards. 

If  a  source  is  unable  to  obtain  an  a:ie- 
cuate,  long-term  supply  of  low  sulfur  coal. 
It  mny  seek  to  come  Into  co:npllance  by  use 
of  a  continuous  emission  reduction  system  or 
by  u.se  of  coal  derivatives  which  would 
achieve  the  required  degree  of  emission  re- 
duction. In  such  case,  the  source  would  still 
be  required  to  act  expeditiously  to  obtain 
an  adequate  stipply  of  coal.  However,  com- 
pliance with  all  air  pollution  requirements 
would  be  required  on  a  date  established  by 
the  Administrator  in  the  case  of  a  source 
which  will  require  a  continuo\is  emis-slon 
reduction  £y.-jtem  for  sulfur-related  emis- 
sions, or  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  case  of 
any  other  source;  but  in  any  case  not  later 
than  January  1.  1979. 

The  Administrator  would  be  rcqvtlred  to 
impose,  b\it  would  not  be  limited  to  impo.s- 
Ing,  the  following  requirements  in  any  com- 
pliance schedule: 

(1)  the  dates  by  which  the  source  will 
solicit  bids  and  enter  Uito  binding  contrac- 
tual agreements  (or  other  equally  binding 
commitment)  for  the  procurement  of  an 
adeqxjate  coal  supply  to  permit  continued 
long  term  operation  of  the  source: 

(2)  where  the  coal  obtained  by  the  source 
has  sulfur  content  or  other  characterii.tlcs 
which  will  require  installation  of  continuous 
emission  reduction  equipment  to  enable  the 
source  to  comply  with  emission  limitations, 
the  dates  for  soliciting  bids  for  such  equip- 
ment, contracting  for  such  equipment,  and 
installation  and  start-up  of  such  equipment 
by  a  date  that  will  permit  a  reasonable  time 
for  necessary  adjustments  of  the  equipment 
to  maximize  the  reliability  and  efficiency  of 
the  system  prior  to  January  1,  1979;  and 

(3)  reasonable  interim  measures  which 
the  source  should  employ  to  minimize  the 
adverse  Impact  on  air  quality. 

In  establishing  dates  for  contracting  for 
coal,  the  Administrator  should  determine 
the  earliest  date  that  is  reasonable  and  which 
will  permit  compliance  by  the  time  specified 
in  this  section.  Because  the  dates  for  ob- 
taining coal  or  continuous  emission  redtic- 
tion  systems  may  occur  at  approximately  the 
same  time  for  more  than  one  source  which 
may  over  burden  supplies,  the  Administrator 
is  specifically  authorized  to  establish  differ- 
ing dates  for  obtaining  coal  or  such  systems 
to  insure  availability  of  supplies  of  such  coal 
or  eqtiipment.  In  making  such  decisions,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Administrator  will  pro- 
vide the  earliest  date  for  those  sources  In 
areas  with  the  most  serious  pollution 
problems. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  contmittee  that 
wiien  the  coal  available  to  the  source  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  continuous  emission  reduc- 
tion equipment  for  control  of  sulfur-related 
emissions,  the  source  will  have  as  much  time 
as  necessary  to  Install  the  equipment  and 
achieve  timely  compliance.  In  order  to  per- 
mit tiie  orderly  development  of  technology. 

In  recognition  of  the  complex  factors  in- 
volved in  determining  schedules  for  the  vari- 
ous sotirces.  the  committee  intends  that  the 
Administrator  have  broad  discretion  in  pre- 
scribing and  approving  schedules  of  com- 
pliance to  insure  that  sources  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  without  overbur- 
dening production  capacity  for  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  for  sulfur  con- 
trol or  causing  unacceptable  disruption  in 
energy  production  capacity. 

The  committee  does  not  intend  to  permit 
delay  of  existing  compliance  schedules  for 
control  of  particulate  emissions.  Some  slight 
delay  may  be  necessary  In  light  of  revised 
compliance  schedules  for  control  of  sulfur- 


rr;.iicd  emissions.  However,  only  such  minor 
adjustments  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  unavoidable  should  be  permitted 
in  existing  compliance  schedules  and  eniis- 
sion  limiiations  for  control  of  particulate.'!. 

WhUe  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate ame'idment  required  sources  to  wi^ich 
section  119(c)  applied  to  obtain  continuoua 
emission  reduction  systems  if  long-term 
supplies  of  low  sulfur  coal  were  laiavailable. 
the  Hou.se  bill  \\<;uld  have  permitted  source* 
to  opt  to  return  to  oil  or  gas  after  June  30. 
1975,  In  which  ca.se  this  requirement  would 
not  have  been  applicable.  By  agreeing  to 
the  approach  embodied  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  requires  prohibition  or- 
ders to  be  effective  after  June  30.  1975.  and 
which  precludes  any  source  subject  to  an 
effective  prohibition  order  from  reverting 
to  petroleum  products  or  natural  gas.  tl.e 
conference  substitute  makes  the  require- 
ment respecting  continuous  emission  redtic- 
tion  systems  mandatory  with  respect  to 
sources  unable  to  obtain  low  sulfur  coal. 

The  conferees  were  concerned  with  the 
conflicting  reports  regarding  the  effective- 
ness, reliability,  cost,  and  environmental 
side  effects  of  presently  available  continuous 
emission  reduction  systems  for  sulfur  osi- 
Ides.  Substantial  doubts  were  expressed 
about  each  of  these  points  by  several  of  the 
conferees.  The  conferees  believed,  however, 
that  time  remains  for  these  systems  to  be 
improved  prior  to  the  time  binding  com- 
mitments would  have  to  be  made  to  pro- 
cure such  systems  under  section  119  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Both  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees expressed  a  commitment  to  carefvilly 
review  these  questions  in  upcoming  hearings 
and  to  promptly  modify  these  amendment.-;, 
if  warranted  by  the  information  obtained  in 
the  course  of   such   review. 

The  conferees  also  take  note  that  the  term 
"long-term  supply  of  coal"  as  used  in  boih 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
is  not  defined  or  explained.  It  is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  this  term  be  in- 
terpreted in  accordance  with  the  broad  ob- 
jectives of  this  bin.  Thus,  for  instance,  suf- 
ficiently long-term  contracts  should  be  re- 
quired to  assure  that  new  deep  mines  can 
and  will  be  opened  and  that  existing  mlpes 
can  and  will  be  significantly  expanded  to 
substantially  Increase  the  energy  supplies 
which  will  be  available  to  the  Nation.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  contracts  are  entered  into 
for  low  sulfur  coal,  they  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  assure  a  comparable  de- 
gree of  reliability  of  compliance  with  Clean 
Air  Act  requirements  as  would  be  provided 
by  the  installation  of  continuous  emission 
reduction  systems  for  control  of  sulfur  oxide 
emissions. 

The  conferees  also  take  note  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  hi  the  House  report: 

In  two  States — Ohio  and  Kentucky — how- 
ever, there  Is  no  applicable  implementation 
plan  m  effect.  This  is  so  because  of  the  Sixth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals'  opinion  and  order 
in  Buckeye  Power.  Inc.  v.  Entironmental 
Protection  Agency.  No.  72-1628  (6ih  Circ. 
1973)  and  consolidated  cases.  The  committee 
does  not  Intend  to  preclude  sources  located  in 
Ohio  or  Kentucky  from  eligibility  for  the 
exempiion  provided  l;i  section  119(b)(1). 
Therefore,  the  language  of  section  119(b)  i2) 
(B)  would  permit  the  Administrator  to  ap- 
prove a  plan  for  a  source  located  in  either 
of  these  .states  if  the  plan  provides  a  com- 
pliance Schedule  to  achieve  "the  most  strin- 
gent degree  of  emission  reduction  that  such 
source  xxould  have  been  required  to  achieve 
.  .  .  under  the  first  applicable  Implementation 
plan  which  takes  effect  after"  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  conferees  Intend  to  make  section  119 
applicable  to  plants  and  iustallatlGns  located 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

In  the  conference  stibstiiute.  eligibility  for 
the  application  of  section  119(c)  (II   is  con- 
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ditioned  upon  submission  and 
a  compliance  plan  which  must 
quirements  of  regulations  (which 
promulgate  within  90  dayr  after 
requiring  any  source  to  which  a 
d.i'e  extension  applies,  to  submit 
ajjiiroval  for  its  means  of  and 
(-■■inoliance  in  accordance  with 
nienia   of   section    119ic)(2)(B). 
<  tiiv.piy  with  such  regulation.s  is  a 
art    eiiforoeable    under    st-.fion    1 
r'.pa!>  .Air  Act. 

Moreover,  tiie  degree  of  emission 
'■■!c;i  imuit  ultimately  be  achievei  1 
cha.iged  to  that  degree  of  emis.sioi 
required   to   be   achieved   by    the 
implementation  plan   in  eSeci   ot 
of  submittal  of  the  means  of  an 
for  compliance  (except  if  no  plan 
on  such  date).  The  purpose  of  t 
was  to  permit  any  plan  revision 
tion  4  of  this  Act  to  be  taken  in 
if  such  revision  is  approved  by  sudl 

SECTION     4.     IMPLEMENTATION     PLAN     REVISIONS 

House  bill 
Section  3  of  the  House  bill  provi 
Administrator  will  only   review   t 
implementation  plans  for  regions 
the  application  of  section  119(1>)  o 
Air  Act  to  sources  converting   to 
result  in  a  failure  to  achieve  a  na ; 
mary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
ule.  The  bill  directed   the   .Admin 
order   necessary   plan   revinions 
year   after   such   conversion    that 
forth  any  additional  reasonable 
cable  measures  required  lo  achiei 
air    quality    standards.    The    pla 
would  have  to  consider  whether, 
coal  conversion,  the  national  prin 
ent  standards  could  be  achieved 
use  of  additional  reasonable  and 
measures  (which  may  Include 
vation  measures)   that  were  not 
the  original  plan.  In  allowing  up 
for  the  Administrator  of  the  Env 
ProtectiDU  Agency  to  act.  it  was 
of  the  House  to  permit  both  the 
tor  and  the  States  sufficient  lead 
tain  adequate  information  on  the 
coal   conversions,   both   effected   a 
pated,  and  to  permit  accuraie  ass 
the  additional  measures  required 
Implementation  plans. 

Senate  ameiidment 

The  Administrator  was  required 
State   air   quality   Implementatior 
determine    whether    or    not    less 
emission  limitations  can  be  a; 
burning  stationary  sources  in  des^ 
quality  control  regions  without 
contributing  to  concentrations  of 
ants  In  excess  of  applicable  primar  ; 
Ity  standards. 

Each  State  retained  the  autho 
termlne  whether  or  not,  on  the 
review   by  the   Administrator,  a 
any    aspects    of    applicable 
plans  is  appropriate.  Should  the 
to  revise  emission  limitations,  tin 
trator  woxild  be  required  to  act  on 
reque.vt  within  90  days  of  submis 

TBANSPOBTATION  CONTROL:  . 

House  bill 
Section  3  of  the  House  bill  arr. 

tion   no  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 

provision  that  parking  surcharge; 

celve  explicit  authorization  by 

law  before  they  may  legally  be 

the   Environmental   Protection 

bill  would,  however,  continue  to 
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The  bill  also  empowered  the  Adif.inlstrator 
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suspend  for  one  year  the  review  of  new  park- 
ing facilities. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  that  no  stand- 
ard, plan,  or  requirement  relating  to  man- 
agement of  parking  supplies  or  preferential 
bus  carpool  lanes  could  be  promulgated 
after  enactment,  unless  there  has  been  a 
public  hearing  on  such  requirement,  plan,  or 
standard  in  the  affected  area. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Con/ervnce  substitute 

Sec  lion  4  of  the  conference  substitute  re- 
tains the  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  pertaining  to  a  prohibition  on  the  im- 
position of  parking  surcharges  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  authority 
for  EPA  to  suspend  for  one  year  the  appli- 
cability of  its  packing  management  regu- 
lations (both  under  Its  transportation  con- 
trol and  indirect  .«;ource  regulations) .  and  the 
requirement  for  at  least  one  public  hear- 
ing prior  to  the  imposition  by  EPA  of  any 
standard,  plan,  or  reqtiirement  pertaining 
to  parking  management  or  exclusive  car- 
pool  bus  lanes.  The  conferees  note  that  on 
January  15.  1974,  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
published  regulations  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter implementing  the  first  two  provisions 
which  were  identical  to  those  contained  In 
S.  2.589  as  reported  by  the  conferees. 

With  respect  to  revision  of  State  imple- 
mentation plans,  .section  4  of  the  conference 
substitute  basically  follows  the  Senate 
amendment  version  of  the  provision  with 
certain  modifications  Intended  to  empha- 
size tlie  relationship  between  this  provi- 
sion and  the  provisions  relating  to  coal  con- 
version. As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment, the  EPA  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  applicable  Implementation 
plans  and  report  to  each  State  whether  such 
plans  could  be  revised  with  respect  to  sta- 
tionary source  fuel  burning  installations 
and  their  suppliers  without  impairing  the 
State  plan's  effectiveness  to  attalia  and 
maintain  the  national  ambient  standards. 
States  could  at  any  time  thereafter  revise 
their  plans.  If  effective  to  attain  and  main- 
tain the  national  ambient  standards,  such 
revised  plans  would  be  required  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator. 

The  conference  substitute  differs  from  the 
Senate  amendment  in  that  the  Adminis- 
trators plan  review  authority  is  not  re- 
stricted to  air  quality  control  regions  In 
which  the  national  primary  ambient  stand- 
ards are  being  exceeded.  This  change,  like 
the  whole  provision.  Is  intended  to  permit  a 
mechanism  by  which  EPA's  clean  fuels  policy 
can  be  implemented  to  the  extent  that  States 
agree  to  do  so  and  by  which  conversions  to 
the  burning  of  coal  can  be  effectuated  more 
readily  consistent  with  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

SECTION  3.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  EMISSIONS 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  amended  section  202  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  continue  the  emis- 
sion standards  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  1975  model  year  automobiles  dur- 
ing the  1976  model  year.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  was  to  maintain  in  the  1976  model 
year  a  Federal  45-State  standard  of  1.5  grams 
per  mile  of  hydrocarbons,  15.0  grams  per  mile 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  3.1  grams  per  mile  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  a  Federal  standard 
for  California  of  0.9  gram  per  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons, 9.0  grams  per  mile  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, and  2.0  grams  per  mile  of  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen. These  standards  would  apply  to  au- 
tomobiles produced  by  all  manufacturers, 
whether  or  not  any  individual  manufacturer 
had  applied  for  or  received  a  suspension 
under  section  202(b)(5)  previous  to  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  after  Jan- 
uary   1.    1975.   an   automobile   manufacturer 


may  seek  a  single  one-year  suspension  of  the 
statutory  standards  for  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide  applicable  to  the  1977 
model  year.  The  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  interim  emission  stand- 
ards for  1977  model  automobiles  for  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  if  he  grants 
the  suspension. 

The  House  bill  amended  section  202(b)  (1) 
(B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  establish  a  maxi- 
mum emission  standard  for  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen of  2.0  grams  per  mile  applicable  nation- 
wide to  1977  model  year  automobiles.  This 
defers  the  previous  statutory  standard  of 
0.4  gram  per  mile  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  until 
the  1978  model  year.  No  administrative  sus- 
pension would  be  possible  from  either  the 
1977  or  1978  NO,  standard.  While  the  1977 
model  year  standard  is  a  maximum  of  2.0 
granib  per  mile  nationwide,  California  re- 
tains the  right  tinder  section  209  of  the 
Cle.Mi  Air  Act  to  .seek  a  waiver  for  a  more 
stringent  s-andard. 

Senate  amendment 

Identical  to  the  House  bill. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  retained  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment. 

SECTION    6.   CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS 

House  bill 
Certain     conforming     amendments     were 
adopted  to  assure  the  enforceability  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  new  section   119   of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  in  addition  to  other  purposes. 
Senate  amendment 
Identical  to  the  House  bill. 

Conference  substitute 
Certain  additional  conforming  amend- 
ments were  necessitated  in  light  of  the 
changes  in  the  coal  conversion  and  suspen- 
sion authority  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute.  This  section  incorporates  tlie 
needed  conforming  amendments. 

SFfTION  7    PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

House  bill 

This  section  contained  provisions  relating 
to  allocation  of  low  sulfur  fuel  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  on  health  and  welfare;  a  study 
of  the  health  effects  of  increased  sulfur  ox- 
ides as  a  result  of  coal  conversions;  an  ex- 
emption of  coal  conversion  orders  from  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  for  one 
year:  and  an  exemption  of  a  Canada-New 
York  State  transmission  line  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  identi- 
cal provisions  relating  to  low  sulfur  fuel  al- 
locations, the  study  of  health  effects  of  sul- 
fur oxides,  and  the  one-year  exemption  of 
coal  conversion  orders  from  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Tlie  Senate  amend- 
ment also  included  a  provision  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  no  action 
taken  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be 
deemed  a  "major  Federal  action  significantly 
affecting  the  human  environment"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act.  Thus  environ- 
mental impact  statements  under  NEPA  would 
not  be  required  to  be  filed  with  respect  to  any 
action  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill,  but  in  addition  adds 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  sets  forth  that  no  action  taken  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  would  be  deemed  a  "major 
Federal  action  significantly  affecting  the  hu- 
man environment"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 
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SECTION  8.  TNERGT  CONSERVATIOK  STUDIES 

House  bill 
This  section  contained  provisions  relating 
to  various  energy  conaervation  stxidJes. 
Senate  amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substittite 
With  the  exception  of  two  provisions  which 
the  conferees  deemed  duplicative  of  studies 
authorized  by  existing  law.  the  conference 
substitute  retains  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill. 

SECTION  9.  REPORT 

House  bill 
This  section  provided  for  a  report  by  the 
EPA  Administrator  on  the  implementation  of 
sections  2  through  7. 

Senate  arnendment 
Identical  to  the  House  amendment  except 
for  deletion  of  the  reference  to  section  7. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
report    comparable    to    that    in    the    Senate 
amendment. 

SECTION    10.    FUEL    ECONOMY    STUDY 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  for  EPA  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
Joint  study  on  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  20  percent  fuel  economy  Improvement 
standard  for  1980  and  later  model  new  motor 
vehicles. 

Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  In  this  connection, 
the  conferees"  Intention  is  that  EPA  and  DOT 
should  determine  whether  a  20  percent  fuel 
economy  Improvement  standard  Is  feasible 
by  1980.  If  so,  the  agencies  should  also  notify 
Congress  whether  a  greater  Improvement  can 
be  realized  within  such  time  or  whether  such 
improvement  can  be  realized  at  an  earlier 
date.  If  not,  the  agencies  should  notify  Con- 
gress of  the  lesser  degree  of  Improvement 
which  can  be  realized  within  such  time  or 
how  much  later  than  1980  It  will  be  before 
such  an  Improvement  can  be  achieved. 

Furthermore,  the  conferees  wish  to  empha- 
size their  concurrence  with  the  following 
statement  from  the  House  report : 

The  purpose  of  the  Jointly  conducted 
study  Is  to  eUmlnate  duplication  with  cur- 
rent, ongoing  fuel  economy  studies. 

The  committee  expects,  of  course,  that  any 
current  DOT  studies  will  be  coordinated  with 
this  study  to  eliminate  any  potential  dupli- 
cation and  minimize  waste  of  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  agrees 
that  EPA  must  be  actively  Involved  In  any 
fuel  economy  analysis  to  assure  consistency 
between  the  findings  of  the  study  and  the 
statutory  requirements  for  automobile  emis- 
sion reductions. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  DOT  has 
an  equally  important  safety  responsibility 
but  does  not  have  either  established  test 
procedures,  testing  facilities  or  the  expertise 
on  engine  technology  to  perform  an  Inde- 
pendent review. 

The  committee  expect.s  this  study  to  utilize 
EPA's  established  emission  test  procedures 
in  order  to  avoid  Inconsistency  In  any  subse- 
quent legislation  recommendation. 

SECTION     1  1 .    REPORTING    OF    ENERGY    INFORMA- 
TION 

House  bill 
Section  11(a)  of  the  House  bill  provided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  a.ssuring  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator,  the  Congress, 
the  States,  and  the  public  have  access  to  and 
are  able  to  obtain  reliable  energy  Informa- 
tion throughout  the  duration  of  this  sec- 
tion,  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator,  in 


addition  to  and  not  in  limitation  of  any  other 
authority,  was  to  request,  acquire,  and  col- 
lect such  energy  Information  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  energy  policy  or  to  carry  oxit  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  or  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleima  Allocation  Act  of  1973.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  was  to  promptly  pro- 
mulgate rules  under  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion (b(  of  this  section  requiring  reports  of 
such  infonnatlon  to  be  su"3mitted  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  at  least  every 
ninety  calendar  days. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  of  the  House 
bill  stated  that  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  the  Administrator  had  the 
power  to  require,  by  rule,  any  person  who 
was  engaged  in  the  porduction,  processing, 
refining,  transportation  by  pipeline,  or  dis- 
tribution (other  than  at  the  retail  level)  of 
energy  resources  to  submit  reports;  sign  and 
issue  suhpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  wltneses  and  the  production  of  rele- 
vant books,  records,  papers,  and  other  docu- 
ments; require  of  any  person,  by  general  or 
.special  order,  answers  In  WTltlng  to  interrog- 
atories, requests  for  report,  or  other  infor- 
mation; and  such  answers  or  submissions 
were  to  be  made  within  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator  could  determine; 
and  to  administer  oaths. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  verify- 
ing the  accuracy  of  any  energy  information 
requested,  acquired,  or  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administrator,  officers  or  em- 
ployees duly  designated  by  him  \ipon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  and  a  writ- 
ten notice  to  tlie  owner,  operator,  or  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
could  have  entered  and  inspected  any  facil- 
ity or  business  premises,  to  Inventory  and 
sample  any  stock  or  energy  resources  there- 
in, and  to  examine  and  copy  records,  re- 
ports, and  documents  relating  to  energy  in- 
formation. 

Subsection  (d)  of  this  section  directed  the 
Federal  Energy  Admhilstrator  to  exercise  the 
authorities  granted  to  htm  under  subsection 
(b)  to  develop  within  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  House  bill,  as  full  and 
accurate  a  measure  as  Is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable of  domestic  reserves  and  production, 
imports,  and  Inventories,  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  or  refined  petroleum  products, 
natural  gas,  and  coal.  This  subsection  further 
directed  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator, 
for  each  calendar  qviarter  beginning  with  the 
first,  complete  calendar  quarter  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  House  bill,  to 
develop  and  publish  quarterly  reports  con- 
taining the  following: 

( 1 )  Report  of  petroleum  product,  natural 
gas,  and  coal  Imports;  relating  to  country 
of  origin,  arrival  point,  quantity  received, 
geographic  distribution  within  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Report  of  domestic  reserves  and  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  coal. 

(3)  Report  of  crude  oil  and  refinery  ac- 
tivity; relating  allocation  of  crude  oil  to  re- 
liners  with  products  to  be  derived  from  such 
crude  oil. 

(4)  Report  of  Inventories,  nationally,  and 
by  region  and  State  for  various  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  relating  refiners,  refineries, 
suppliers  to  refiners,  share  of  market,  and 
allocation  fractions;  for  various  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  previous  quarter  deliveries 
and  anticipated  3-montb  available  supplies; 
for  refinery  yields  of  the  various  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  percent  of  activity,  and 
type  of  refinery;  with  respect  to  the  sum- 
mary of  anticipated  monthly  supply  of  re- 
fined petroleum  products  amount  of  set- 
aside  for  assignment  by  the  State,  anticipated 
State  requirements,  excess  or  shortfall  of 
supply,  and  allocation  fraction  of  base  year; 
and  with  respect  to  LPG  by  State  and  owner; 
quantities    stored,    and    existing    capacities, 


and  previous  priorities  on  types,  inventories 
of  suppUers.  and  changes  in  supplier  in- 
ventories. 

Section  IKe)  of  House  bill  pro\lded  that 
where  a  person  shows  that  all  or  part  of  the 
energy  Information  required  by  section  11 
was  being  reported  by  such  person  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  (other  than  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, or  the  Internal  Rex-enue  Service),  the 
Administrator  could  exempt  such  persons 
from  providing  all  or  p&rt  of  such  energy  in- 
forniation  to  him,  and  upon  such  exemption, 
such  Federal  agency,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  was  to  provide  such 
energy  information  to  the  Administrator. 

Section  11(f)  of  the  House  bill  stated  upon 
a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Administr;i- 
tor  by  arry  person  that  any  energy  taforma- 
tion  obtained  under  this  section  from  such 
person  or  from  a  Federal  agency  would,  if 
made  public,  have  divulged  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets 
or  other  proprietary  information  of  such 
person,  such  information,  or  portion  thereof, 
was  to  be  confidential  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1905  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
information  or  part  thereof  was  not  to  be 
deemed  confidential  for  purposes  of  dis- 
closure, upon  request,  to  (1)  any  delegate  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  bill  and  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. 
(2)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  when  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  those  agencies'  duties  and  respon- 
Eibllitles  under  this  bill  and  other  statutes, 
and  (3)  the  Congress  or  any  committee  of 
Congress  upon  request  of  the  Chairman. 
This  section  11(f)  went  on  to  say  that  the 
provisions  of  section  11  were  to  expire  on 
midnight.  June  30,  1975,  but  such  expira- 
tion was  not  to  affect  any  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceeding  pending  on  such  date 
which  related  to  any  act  or  omission  before 
such  date. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  11  contained  the 
defined  terms  for  use  In  the  section. 

The  term  "Federal  agency"  was  to  have  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "executive  agency"  as 
defined  in  section  105  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

The  term  "energy  information"  Included 
all  information  in  whatever  form  on  fuel 
reserves,  exploration,  extraction,  and  energy 
resources  (to  Include  petrochemical  feed- 
stocks) wherever  located;  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  energy  and 
fuels  wherever  carried  on:  and  Included 
matters  relating  to  energy  and  fuels,  such 
as  corporate  structure  and  proprietary  rela- 
tionships, costs,  prices,  capital  Investment 
and  assets,  and  other  matters  directly  relatf.i 
thereto,  wherever  they  existed. 

The  term  "person"  meant  any  natural  per- 
son, corporation,  partnership.  as.«:oclation. 
consortium,  or  any  entity  organized  for  a 
common  business  purpose,  wherever  situated, 
domiciled,  or  doing  business,  who  directly  or 
throtigh  other  persons  subject  to  their  con- 
trol did  business  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (h)  of  tlie  House  bills  section 
11  stated  that  information  obtained  by  the 
Administrator  xinder  authority  of  this  bill 
was  to  be  available  to  the  public  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (i)  of  the  House  bill's  section 
11  provided  that  any  United  States  district 
court  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
inquiry  was  carried  on  was  authorized,  upon 
petition  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator,  in  the  case  of  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  or  OT(Jer  of  the  Ad- 
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minlstrator  issued  under  this  sectiqn 
an    order    requiring    compliance 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  o 
could  have  been  punished  by  thi ' 
a  conteinpt  thereof. 

Senate  amendrr.ent 
No  provision. 

Conference  svhstitute 

The  conference  substitute  take: 
<i.-.ions  of  section  11  of  the  Hous< 
the  deletion  of  subsection  le)  tl 
with  technical  and  clarifying  ch 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasi?^ 
portarit  poiats  with  respect  to  th 
auihority  to  the  Administrator  to 
ergy  related  information.  First,  it 
noted  that  the  authority  under 
lion  Is  temporary  in  natiu-e  and 
on  June  30.  1975.  This  does  not 
decision  by  the  conferees  that  ou 
tional    needs    will    not    extend    be ' 
point    in    time.   On    the   contrary 
ferees   are   convinced    that   these 
be  with  us  over  the  long  term  and 
ing    these   needs   requires   a   cum 
long  term  legislative  solution    Tl^e 
are  aware  of  the  efforts  now  un 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and   I 
fairs  of  the  Senate  to  develop  a 
energy  information  agency  within 
eral   Government.   This   legislatioi 
the  National  Energy  Information 
rently  in  markup,  following  exte 
Ings  and  consultation  with  Federa 
industry  and  otlier  experts  in  the 
ing  the  previous  several  months.  A 
and  comprehensive  Energy 
is  needed  to  address  the   long 
information  needs  of  the  Executive 
gress,    and    the    public    while    red 
burden  of  duplicative  reporting 
industry   by   coordinating    the   col 
this  information. 

The  effort  represented  by  S.  2782 
forward.  But   we  cannot  fall  to 
the  Immediate  needs  of  the  short - 
ation   awaiting   the    final   resolut 
issues  which  attend  the  formation 
tralized  energy  data  system. 

Secondly,  the  conferees  wi^h  to 
that  the  energy  Information   repel' 
thorities  contained  in  this  bill  are 
to  t>e  in  addition  to.  independent  r 
limited  by  any  other  authority  of  i 
Energy  Administrator.  It  is  intended 
to  equip   the  Administrator  of 
Energy   Administration   with   broa^ 
fully  enforceable,  to  reach  into  an 
the  economy  to  bring  together 
relevant  to  his  task  and  to  assure 
information  is  freely  available  to 
gress.  Moreover,  to  assure  that  the 
kept   informed  on  a  routine  basis 
minlstrator  is  required  to  publish 
reports  containing  specific  and 
formation   pertaining  to  supplies 
leum  products,  natural  gas,  and 
the  conferees  intention  that  the 
periodic   reports   will   assure   the 
quality  and  timeliness  of  the  dat 
to  be  obtained  under  this  section. 

SECTION    12.   ENFORCEMF.NT 

House  bilt 
Sectloii  10  of  the  House  bill  coiit 
visions  relating  to  enforcement  of 
lating  to  prohibition  of  burning 
leum  products  or  natural  gas.  coal 
rules  and  orders,  and  energy  inforrjiation 
porting  requirements. 

Senate  amendment 
Identical    to   the   House   bill, 
respect  to  enforcement  of  energy 
tion  reporting  requirements. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  retain 
stantlve  provisions  of  the  House 
provisions  appear  in  section  12  of 
ference  substitute. 
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SECTION   13.  EXTENSION  OF  CLEAN  AIB  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

House  bill 

No  such  provision  was  Included. 
Senate  amendment 

This  section  extends  for  one  year  (FY 
1975)  the  authorizations  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  The  purpose  of  such  amendment  was  to 
assure  that  sufficient  funds  were  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  FY  1975  in  order  to 
permit  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  meet  his 
obligations  and  responsibilities  under  the 
bill. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  many  important  legislative  issues 
pertaining  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  yet  to 
be  resolved.  Among  these  are  the  Issues 
relating  to  the  prevention  of  significant 
deterioration,  the  effectiveness  and  enforce- 
ability of  intermittent  control  strategies, 
the  reliability  of  existing  sulfur  emissions 
control  technology,  and  many  others. 

Tlie  Senate  Public  Wcrks  Committee  has 
already  begun  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  has  stated  IU>  in- 
tent to  schedule  hearings  on  these  problems 
and  on  legislative  measures  to  address  them. 
These  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee 
of  tlie  House  Iiitersiate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  beginning  in  June,  1974. 
The  existence  of  this  provision  does  not  in 
any  way  alter  or  postpone  this  commitment 
by  the  House  committee  to  promptly  con- 
sider the  amendments  now  pending  before 
the  .Subcommittee. 

SECTION     14.    DEFINITIONS 

House  bill 

Section  12  of  the  Hoiise  bill  defines  the 
term  '"Federal  Energy  Administrator"  for 
purjjoses  of  the  bill  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
That  term  refers  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  which  will 
be  established  by  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974.  UntU  that  Ad- 
inhiistrator  takes  office,  this  section  provides 
that  the  terrnjjfill  refer  to  an  officer  of  the 
United  Staj«S^»flgnated  by  the  President. 
Senate  amendment 

No  comparable  provision  was  Included. 
Conference  substitiite 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  bill  provision  with  an  additional 
amendment  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "petroleum  products"  as  used  In  the 
provisions  of  both  bills  pertaining  to  orders 
prohibiting  the  burning  of  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  products. 

Harley    O.    Staggers. 

TORBERT   H.    MACDONALD. 

John  E.  Moss, 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Paul  G.  Rogers. 

Samuel  L.  Devine. 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

James  T.  Broyhill. 

James  P.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

Howard  Baker, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Alan  Bible, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Ml  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  kindly  advise 
us  as  to  the  program  for  the  following 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  minority  whip 
be  kind  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  week  of  June  10,  1975,  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  day.  We  have  one 
bill.  H.R.  15074,  the  political  campaign 
finance  practice  regulations. 

On  Tuesday  we  have  two  bills  reported 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  H.R.  15125,  12-month 
extension  of  eligibility  of  supplemental 
security  income  recipients  for  food 
stamps— until  July  1,  1975.  and  H.R. 
12281,  continuing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  forms  of  copper  througli 
June  30, 1975. 

Also  on  Tuesday  we  will  have  H.R. 
12165,  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity 
Control  Act,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule 
b^ing  granted.  I  understand  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  meet  on  that  on 
Monday  afternoon.  Also  on  Tuesday  we 
have  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Act,  which  has  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  .general  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
H.R.  14462.  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act. 

On  Thursday  we  will  have  the  Flag  Day 
ceremonies. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program  or 
changes  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  why  only  one  bill  on 
Monday  and  then  four  bills  on  Tuesday, 
including  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act. 
which  is  certainly  controversial.  Does  the 
gentleman  really  expect  to  dispose  of 
those  fom-  bills  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  answer,  of  cour.se, 
is  in  the  affirmative.  That  is  why  we  have 
scheduled  them.  We  would  have  liked  to 
have  brought  up  H.R.  12165.  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  on 
Monday,  but  the  Committee  on  Rules 
adjourned  very  abruptly  today.  It  had 
been  scheduled  to  act  on  a  rule  today. 

Consequently  we  are  putting  it  on  for 
Tuesday.  We  would  have  had  it  on  Mon- 
day. We  promised  the  floor  managers  of 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  some  weeks 
ago  that  it  would  be  scheduled  for  June 
11.  and  we  are  keeping  to  that  schedule. 

As  you  know,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy 
Tax  Act  will  be  up  on  Wednesday,  and  I 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  we  say 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday,  be- 
cause there  will  be  a  great  possibility  that 
we  will  be  working  Friday. 

There  is  no  other  legislation  at  this 
time  that  we  could  have  put  on  for  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  be  brought  up  to  Monday?  This  ap- 
parently will  be  a  repeat  performance  of 
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this  last  week  of   adjournments   at   1 
o'clock  and  1:30. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  just  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  it  is  a  constant  matter 
of  calling  the  committees  and  of  calling 
chairmen  and  staff  directors  to  get  bills 
up.  The  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  is  aware 
of  the  fact,  of  course,  that  starting  with 
next  week  we  have  also  planned  Fi'iday 
.-sessions  for  the  next  3  weeks  in  a  row. 
We  have  seven  appropriation  bills  that 
will  be  coming  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  my  friend  that 
last  night  we  were  in  until  8  o'clock  and 
tonight  we  are  here  imtil  8  and  after. 

Then,  going  back  to  last  Monday,  we 
were  through  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or  approximately  that  time.  It  is 
a  little  bit  difficult  to  assimilate  this  sort 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Interestingly  enough, 
they  used  to  talk  about  a  "Tuesday  to 
Thursday  organization"  around  here,  but 
I  have  checked  the  records  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  and  we  have  had  an 
average  of  3.4  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls 
on  Mondays. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  com- 
mittees aroimd  here.  We  are  actively  con- 
tacting the  chairmen  of  the  committees, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  committees,  to  get 
programs  out  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  we  do  not  discover 
that  there  is  another  golf  tournament 
on  next  Monday. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  made 
reference  in  my  earlier  remarks,  and  I 
direct  this  particularly  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
that  there  was  no  further  business  on 
today,  but  I  neglected  to  state  that  there 
are  some  printing  resolutions  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  be  offering. 


Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  93-1086)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  935)  authorization  for 
reprinting  additional  copies  for  use  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Constitutional 
Grounds  for  Presidential  Impeachment," 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.  935 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  reprinted  for 
use  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
three  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
committee  print  entitled  "Constitutional 
Grounds  for  Presidential  Impeachment". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion   to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  Rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  10,  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next,  June  10,  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REPRINT- 
ING ADDITIONAL  COPIES  FOR  THE 
USE  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
PRINT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GROUNDS  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL IMPEACHMENT" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection   of    the    Committee    on    House 


twenty  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  balance 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  "forty  thousand 
five  hundred"  and  insert  "forty-one  thou- 
sand". 

The  committee  amendment  wa;-  a^ned 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  Pgieed 
to. 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


on 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  OF  OCTOBER  25.  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
I  Rept.  93-1087)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1006)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  October  25.  1973. 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1006 

Resohed,  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Octo- 
ber 25,  1973,  hicident  to  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  Ray  J.  Mad- 
den to  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  printed  as 
a  House  document  with  Illustrations  and 
suitable  binding. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  three  hundred  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


To  REPRINT  THE  BROCHURE  EN- 
TITLED "HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE 
MADE" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-1088)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  201)  to  reprint 
the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made,"  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{tlie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  as  set 
out  in  House  Document  Numbered  92-323  of 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  with  a  suitable  paperback 
cover  of  a  style,  design,  and  color,  to  be 
selected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  with  a  foreword  by  the  Honorable 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Junior;  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
live    hundred    additional    copies,    of    uhich 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS  EN- 
TITLED "STATE  POSTSECOND- 
ARY    EDUCATION   COMMISSIONS" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  submit  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  93-1089)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  445) 
authorizing  additional  copies  of  Over- 
sight Hearings  entitled  "State  Post- 
secondai-y  Education  Commission."  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  re.solu- 
tion,  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  445 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  thousand  copies  of  the  Oversight 
Hearings  entitled  "State  Postsecondary  Ed- 
ucation Commissions",  held  April  9,  11.  and 
12,  1973. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OUR 
FLAG"  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  93-1090)  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  454)  to  author- 
ize the  printing  as  a  House  document 
"Our  Flag"  and  to  provide  for  additional 
copies,  and  ask  for  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

"The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  454 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre.'ientatiie's 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  thei-e  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  with  Illustra- 
tions, a  revised  edition  of  the  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag";  and  that  two  hundred 
seventy-two  thousand  and  five  hundred  ad- 
ditional copies  be  printed,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred twenty-one  thousand  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  concmTcnt  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PR 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  A 
EDITION   OF   THE   HOUSH 
MENT  -OUR  AMERICAN 
MENT.   WHAT  IS   IT 
IT  WORK?  • 


DfriNG  AS 

REVISED 

DOCU- 

dOVERN- 

HOW   DOES 


Speak  51- 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. 
icction  of  the  Committee  on  I 
miiiistration.  I  submit  a  pri 
'Rapt.  No.   93-109'    on  the 
ie.solution  (H.  Con.  Res.  455) 
for  the  printing  as  a  House 
revised  edition  of  the  House 
"Our  American  Government 
How  Does  It  Work?"  and  ask 
diate   consideration   of   the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrett  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 


by  di- 
ouse  Ad- 
vileied  report 
concurrent 
provide 
dofcument  a 
locument 
Wftiatlsit? 
imme- 
cfcncurrent 


H.  Con.   Res.  4.5.'> 


the  re 


Resolved  by  the  Hottse  of  Rcpri 
Ulie  ScTiate  concurring) ,  That 
printed,  as  a  House  document,  a,  r 
tlou  of  the  House  docuirkent  "Oiii 
Goernmeut.    What    Is    It?    How 
Work?";   aitd  that  five  hundred 
five  thousand  additional  copies  be 
which  four  hundred  and  forty-twc 
shall  be  for  tlie  use  of  the  House 
sentatives  and  one  hundred  and  t 
sand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
twenty   thousand   shall   be   for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


senlatirtf 

.shall  be 

vised  edi- 

American 

Does    It 

md  slxty- 

jrinted,  of 

thousand 

of  Repre- 

»ree  thoti- 

nate,  and 

le    vise    of 


to. 


The  concurrent  resolution  wks  agreed 

id  on  the 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  1 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
OP  REPORT  ISSUED  BY 
TEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIR* 


lies  ed 


CO  )ies 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speak 
rectlon  of  the  Committee  on 
ministration.  I  submit  a  priv 
iRept.  No.  93-1092  >   on  the 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  474) 
the  printing  of  additional 
report  isued  by  the  Committe( 
eign  Afifalrs.  and  ask  for 
."^ideration  of  the  concurrent 

The  Clerk  read  the  concunei i 
tion.  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  474 

Resolved  by  the  House  of 
I  the  Senate  concurring) ,  That 
priuted  for  use  by  the  Commitee 
.\ffairs  of  the  House  of 
thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  a 
sion    to    Greece    entitled 
Damage;    United   States   Policy 
Greece". 


the-e 


en 


Represent  atlves 


to 


The  concurrent  resolution  w|is  agreed 

id  on  the 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Li 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  PRINT 
ATE      SELECT      COMMITTEE 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker 
lection  of  the  Committee  on 
ministration.  I  suomit  a  privileged 
'Rept.  No.  93-1093  >  on  the 
current    resolution    <S.    Con. 
authorizing  the  printing   of 
copies  of  a  committee  print  of 
ale  Select  Committee  on  Nutr 
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tion  and 


Bouse 


Sei  late 


Human  Needs,  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concunent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Rcsolicd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Its  committee 
print  entitled  "To  Save  the  Cihldren:  Nutri- 
tional Intervention  Through  Supplemental 
Feeding". 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concun-ed  in. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HELIUM  STORAGE  ACT  OF  1974 

'Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  emerges  from  the  first  critical 
energy  shortage  it  hsis  known  In  its  his- 
tory, we  come  to  realize  the  necessity 
for  the  development  of  new  techniques 
and  resources  to  meet  our  vast  energy 
needs.  Today,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion, the  Helium  Storage  Act  of  1974, 
whicn  can  go  far  in  meeting  those  needs 
through  the  conserving  and  storing  of 
helium — a  vital  natural  resource. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secietary  of  Interior  to  store 
non-Federal  helium  in  the  Government 
underground  storage  facility  in  Texas 
to  the  credit  of  the  company  producing 
and  delivering  it.  The  Hugoton  Field  in 
southwest  Kansas  is  the  richest  known 
source  of  helium  in  the  United  States, 
This  active  field  is  rapidly  being  depleted 
and  helium  is  being  vented  into  the  at- 
mosphere as  a  by  product  in  the  refining 
of  natural  gas.  The  facilities  are  there 
and  the  transmission  lines  to  the  Texas 
storage  facility  are  ready  for  use.  All  that 
is  required  is  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  once  again  activate  this  conser- 
vation process. 

Research  into  alternate  sources  of  en- 
ergy relies  on  the  availability  of  helium. 
Tlie  science  of  supercold,  or  cyrogenics, 
holds  the  promise  of  helping  solve  the 
energy  crisis  through  its  use  In  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  facilities  and 
the  long  distance  transmission  of  energy. 
Helium  can  be  the  realization  of  that 
promise  as  a  sutierconductor  of  electric- 
ity. 

Helium  also  has  been  found  beneficial 
in  many  areas  of  scientific  research  and 
its  technological  applications  are  stead- 
ily growing.  The  exhaustion  of  our  he- 
lium resources  would  wipe  out  critical 
research  fields  in  low  temperature  and 
solid-state  physics  as  well  as  supercon- 
ductive powerlines,  magnets,  including 
the  new  supermagnets  that  will  be  need- 
ed if  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  is 
to  be  developed  as  a  source  of  energy. 

At  a  time  when  the  greatest  future 
applications  of  this  precious  resource  are 
beginning  to  be  clearly  seen,  we  must 
insure  that  a  ready  supply  will  be  there 
to  meet  that  need.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  need  for  this  legislation  to 


conserve  helium.  In  closing  I  would  like 
to  summarize  my  feeling  regarding  the 
helium  conservation  program  in  thi.s 
way.  The  cold  story  goes,  alas  and  alack, 
when  you  squeeze  out  the  toothpaste 
you  cannot  put  it  back.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  happening  with  the  helium  sup- 
ply at  the  Hugoton  Field. 


TRADE  OFF  ON  STRIP  MINING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Mc- 
Fald.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Udall),  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  brief  and  straight- 
forward editorial  supporting  H.R.  11500. 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee to  regulate  coal  surface  mining.  This 
editorial  appeared  In  the  May  25  issue  of 
Business  Week.  The  editorial's  appraisal 
of  the  bill  is  concise,  accurate,  and  re- 
flects an  understanding  of  the  balances 
stnick  in  developing  H.R.  11500  between 
the  divergent  positions  on  each  of  the 
many  issues  involved: 

Trade-Off  on  Strip  Mining 

Einironmentallsts  oppose  the  strip  mining 
bill  reported  last  week  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  because  they  think  It  Is  too  per- 
missive. The  coal  companies  oppose  It  because 
they  think  It  Is  too  tough.  Actually,  it  is  n 
sensible  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
national  interests — the  need  to  produce  fuel 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  need  to  preserve 
the  environment.  Tlie  House  should  adopt  it. 
and  a  conference  committee  shotild  reconcile 
it  with  a  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate 
to  give  the  nation  its  first  effective  regulatioii 
of  a  practice  that  is  chewing  up  1,200  acres 
of  land  a  week. 

The  bill  would  require  strip  miners  to 
restore  the  land  to  Us  "approximate  original 
contour."  This  goal  is  technologically  and 
rconomically  feasible  in  most  regions,  as  some 
operators  already  have  shown. 

Restoring  the  l.iud  wlU  increase  the  cost  of 
coal,  but  in  most  cases  the  additional  cost  is 
acceptable.  In  the  flat  plains  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  stripped  land  can  be  restored  for 
pennies  per  ton,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Else- 
where, the  cost  would  be  higher,  exceeding 
$1  a  ton  in  some  areas.  Even  so,  strip-mined 
coa!  will  stUl  be  cheaper  than  deep-mined 
coal. 

In  areas  where  restoration  is  not  possible, 
stripping  would  have  to  stop.  But  the  House 
bill  woiUd  give  the  Industry  three  years  to 
shift  to  seams  where  reclamation  is  feasible. 
The  tmworked  areas  could  remain  as  a  na- 
tional reserve,  awaiting  future  technology 
that  would  make  restoration  practical. 

The  bUl  would  also  protect  land  owners 
who  do  not  ovtm  mineral  rights  to  the  coal 
beneath  them.  The  coal  companies  would 
have  to  get  the  written  consent  of  the  surface 
owners. 

All  In  all,  the  bill  provides  the  best  trade-off 
the  nation  can  make.  Both  the  lndu.=!try  and 
tlie  environmentalists  should  stop  carping 
!ind  accept  it. 


THE  ILLUSIONS  OF  DETENTE:  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  background  of  captive  nations  anal- 
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ysis  provided  in  the  first  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle "The  Illusions  of  Detente"  which 
was  inserted  into  the  Record  of  June  5, 
iJie  following  section  on  "Peaceful  Co- 
pxibtence"  and  eight  prominent  illusions 
u\  detente  becomes  all  the  more  mean- 
ingful and  significant.  I  am  inserting  the 
conclusion  of  the  commentary  written 
by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  in  the  hope  that  every  Ameri- 
can will  ponder  the  points  made: 
Thk  CotD  War:  '■Peaceful  Coexistence"  and 

DfeTENTE 

Tlie  current  confusion  over  the  terms  of 
Cold  War,  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  detente 
suggests  in  itself  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  national  re-examination  of  our  policies  be- 
fore we  find  ourselves  too  far  afield  in  abet- 
ting Moscow's  global  strategy.''  Diplomatic 
smiles,  toasts,  cultural  exchange,  summitry 
and  a  host  of  relatively  insignificant  agree- 
ments may  be  the  theatrics  of  day-to-day 
politics,  but  they  are  no  substitute  for  clear- 
ly defined  policies  attuned  to  the  broad 
trends  and  developments  depicted  here.  As 
Marx  said,  "Russia  only  throws  out  so  many 
notes  to  the  Western  diplomats,  like  bones 
to  dogs,  in  order  to  set  them  at  an  innocent 
amusement,  while  she  reaps  the  advantage 
of  ftirther  gaining  time."  Until  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  substantial  structural  and  func- 
tional change  in  Moscow's  empire  of  captive 
nations,  nothing  that  has  so  far  emanated 
in  US-USSR  relations  Is  really  contributory 
t«  genuine  peace,  and  politically  uncalcu- 
lated  trade  would  make  it  even  more  re- 
mote. Treaties,  negotiations,  cultural  ex- 
change, trade  and  other  Involvements  were 
rife  in  relations  with  Nazi  Germany,  but 
these  failed  to  alter  the  course  of  basic 
trends.  The  injection  of  a  nuclear  age  doesn't 
make  these  activities  any  more  stibstantlal 
and  scarcely  deters  Moscow  from  racing  its 
global  troika. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  RSFSR  the 
stratagem  of  "peticeful  coexistence"  has  al- 
ways been  a  tool  in  Moscow's  Cold  War  ai-se- 
nal.  The  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  ag- 
gression, such  as  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Geor- 
gia and  others,  were  temporarily  exposed  to  it. 
In  this  respect,  the  Cold  War,  which  most 
erroneously  synonymlze  with  hot  official  rhe- 
torical exchanges  and  acutely  strained  rela- 
tions, Is  very  much  applicable  to  Moscow's 
relations  with  the  West.  This  special  Cold 
War  concept  of  unyielding  systemic  conflict 
and  political  warfare  Is  uttered  almost  daily 
by  Moscow  and  its  satraps,  and  aside  from  the 
Aesopian  language  means  In  essence:  "The 
struggle  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
bourgeoisie  and  between  world  socialism  and 
imperialism  will  be  waged  up  to  the  complete 
and  final  victory  of  communism  on  a  world 
scale.  .  .  .  All  forms  of  the  class  struggle — 
political,  economic  and  ideological — are  close- 
ly Interwoven,  one  augmenting  the  other — 
bringing  first  one  form  and  then  another  to 
the  forefront." »  On  the  propaganda  level, 
through  indigenous  communist  parties,  via 
Its  extended  espionage  system,  and  the  use  of 
Its  embassies,  tho.se  of  the  "satellites,"  and  a 
variety  of  visiting  delegations,  Moscow  Is  en- 
gaged in  this  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  the 
West. 

Considering  the  problems  of  nationalism 
and  dissidence  within  the  empire,  the  main- 
tained and  expanded  ideological  and  military 
apparatus  at  the  control  centers  In  the  em- 
pire, and  the  persistent  pressures  of  Moscow 
ni  the  Free  World,  it  is  ludicrous  to  believe 
that  the  Cold  War  has  diminished  or  is  over. 
Only  the  gears  have  been  shifted  as  Moscow 
pains  time  and  Western  aid  to  strengthen  and 
irtcilitate  its  troika.  Within  the  empire  the 
Cold  War  is  expressed  In  varying  degree  by 
nationalist  assertions,  resistance  to  Russifl- 


Foot  notes  at  end  of  article. 


cation,  open  dissidence,  religious  revival,  un- 
derground publications,  and  sheer  Ideologi- 
cal apathy  and  indifference.  In  the  third 
sphere  of  Moscow's  operations,  who  would 
classify  Vietnam,  the  Mideast,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  base  of  Cuba  and  others  as  being 
bevond  the  Cold  War  concept  as  It  pertains 
to  US-USSR  relations?  The  Cold  War  in  Its 
multiform  can  be  and  is  waged  through 
proxy  and  intermediate  conduits. 

Only  in  the  past  year  has  Moscow  and  its 
voices  accepted  the  ambiguous  term  "de- 
tente." Doubtlessly,  witnessing  the  confu- 
sion surrounding  the  term  in  the  West,  they 
liave  decided  on  Its  projected  utility  In  their 
■peaceful  coexistence"  exploits.  To  intensify 
tills  confusion  by  semantic  impress  and  tac- 
tical mutuality  could  result  In  more  tangi- 
ble advantages  to  them.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  out  of  deference  to  their  own 
ideologic  fixations  and  the  transmission  belt 
of  CP  s  around  the  world,  they  take  care  to 
lump  detente  with  their  tuieqiiivocal  mean- 
ing of  "peaceful  coexistence."  For  example, 
during  the  recent  lobbying  theatrical  of  the 
so-called  Soviet  parliamentary  delegation  in 
Washington,  the  leader  of  the  group  who 
is  alhliaied  with  the  Politburo  and  a  basic 
ideologist,  Boris  N.  Ponomarev,  stated  that 
all  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  "support 
peacefiU  coexistence  and  dotente." "'  In 
short,  confusi)ig  detente  is  a  tool  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence." 

nCHT    PKOMINENT    lUl.VblONS    OK    DFTrENTE 

Perpetual  motion  diplomacy  may  have  Its 
cosmeilcal  effects  regarding  the  building  of 
"peace"  and  may  even  produce  purgative  re- 
sults with  respect  to  our  illusions  about 
"Russia"  and  Red  China,  but  It  cannot  be 
construed  as  a  diplomacy  of  substance  and 
credibility  If  it  is  pursued,  hi  the  proper 
nature  of  a  diplomatic  confrontation,  on  a 
set  of  conceptual  and  hopeful  Illusions  that 
underlie  and  have  aggregated  about  "de- 
tente." Aside  from  the  many  psychosomatic 
notions  of  detente,  if  we  accept  the  defini- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
that  "Detente  Is  a  process  of  managing  re- 
lations with  a  potentially  hostile  country  in 
order  to  preserve  peace,"  suggested  logically 
at  the  very  outset  are  the  preconceptual  as- 
sumptions of  this  process,  the  existential 
framework  of  the  process,  the  selected  means 
in  the  process  Itself,  and  worthy  objectives 
in  addition  to  "peace."  Regardless  of  the  tem- 
porary, compromised  "settlement"  In  Viet- 
nam or  equally  momentary  arrangements  In 
the  Mideast,  the  crucial  and  primary  area  of 
our  policy  Is  the  USSR  which  by  stated  in- 
tent, open  and  covert  action,  and  fixed  ob- 
jective Is  hardly  only  "a  potentially  hostile 
country." 

The  outline  of  the  foregoing  captive  na- 
tions analysis  is  adequate  enough  to  spot- 
light the  mounting  Illusions  of  detente  which 
can  be  concisely  defined  as  follows: 

(H  The  Nation-State  Illusion:  It  Is  a 
truism  that  in  dealing  with  any  object  the 
ruling  concept  must  be  conformable  with 
its  reality  and  nature  If  the  object  is  to  be 
accurately  understood  toward  whatever  ends. 
A  fallacious,  basic  concept  can  only  lead  to 
poor  and  even  disastrovis  results.  At  this  late 
stage  In  global  politics  It  Is  incredible,  but 
true,  that  in  our  highest  governmental,  edu- 
cational and  other  Institutions  that  the 
USSR  is  viewed  as  a  nation-state  with  "So- 
viet citizens"  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  the  U.S.  This  Illu- 
sion not  only  l>etrays  false  knowledge  of  the 
object,  its  origins  and  fundamental  weak- 
ness bxJt  also  blinds  vis  to  the  opportunities 
resident  In  the  object.  In  defending  detente 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  plainly  misun- 
derstands the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion." suffers  from  this  basic  Illusion  when 
he  speaks  of  "our  two  peoples,"  "our  two  na- 
tions," "  and  some  sort  of  a  "Soviet  domestic 
structure" "  for  an  area  which  is  really 
multl-lnter-natlonal     In     composition.     In 


short,  an  empire-state.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr  Kissinger's  Ill-founded  conception  hasn't 
changed  since  his  first  notable  work." 

(2)  The  Non-interference  Illusion:  Tiie 
first  illusion  logically  breeds  this  one  on  non- 
l:i-.erference  in  the  "Internal  affairs"  of  tiie 
US?R.  Rationally,  the  principle  of  non-lnier- 
fereace  is  valid  where  It  concerns  a  nation- 
stole,  b\a  in  tlje  -lase  of  an  empire-state, 
founaed  on  couqaest  and  oppression  of  na- 
tions and  with  imperial  extensions  and  anibl- 
lio.is  Deyond,  It  mak's  only  practical  sense 
to  •;he  Imperialist  pov  '-r.  The  abxise  of  this 
principle  Is  an  old  imperial  Russian  tech- 
nique which  Stalin,  Vishlnsky,  Khrushchev 
ana  Brezhnev  have  frequently  employed  not 
only  tor  the  empire-state  of  the  USSR  but 
also,  as  the  Brezimev  doctrine  confirms,  for 
its  imperial  extensions  In  Central  Europe. 

If  Moscow's  domain  were  extended  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  same  cry  of  noninterference 
would  be  encountered.  It  was  both  contrary 
to  objective  reality  and  needless  In  fact  and 
truth  that  this  concession  was  made  In  the 
Moscow  Declaratloii  of  '72.  A  governmc-nt 
founded  on  principles  of  justice  could  hardly 
justify  itself  by  playing  mute  to  grave,  clear- 
cut  hijustlces  in  the  very  camp  of  its  chief 
enemy. 

(3)  The  Institutional/Policy  Illusiov  The 
strange  motion  that  the  external  policy  ol  a 
state  can  be  divorced  from  Its  Internal,  im- 
perial policies  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Institutional/policy  Illusion,  which  is  ob- 
viously cognate  to  the  preceding  illusion. 
The  institutional  nexus  between  the  essen- 
tially barbaric  political  institutions  of  the 
USSR  and  its  external,  predatory  policy  lias 
roots  500  years  In  the  past.  The  external  im- 
perial policy  has  always  been  fed  by  the  op- 
pressive, whether  authoritarian  or  totalitar- 
ian. Internal  policy  of  the  empire.  To  hope 
for  substantial  changes  In  the  former  with- 
out essential  structural  and  behavioral 
changes  In  the  latter  Is  the  Uluslon.  As  Solz- 
henltsyn  recently  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  present  pseudo-detente 
is:  "When  any  acts  of  cruelty  and  even  bru- 
tality by  one  side  towards  its  own  citizens 
and  Its  neighboring  peoples  Is  hastily  and 
near-sightedly  accepted  by  the  proponents  of 
detente  as  "in  no  way  standing  in  the  wav 
of  detente" — thereby  encouraging  new  acts 
of  brutality  and  persecution  .  .  .'■  Kissinger 
is  quoted. 

(4)  Tlie  "Peaceful  Coexistence"  Illusion: 
As  shown  earlier,  "peaceful  coexistence"  is 
ro  illusion  for  Moscow.  It  Is  a  very  spechi'- 
and  definite  sub-strategic  policy  for  the 
Kremlin  totalltarlans.  It  only  becomes  an 
Illusion  for  the  West  and  us  Americans  w  hen 
we  Identify  It  with  detente  In  the  mistaken 
belief  that  this  troika  unit  of  Westpolliik 
means  a  live-and-let-llve  policy.  "Peaceful 
coexistence"  for  Moscow  meanj  plainly  Ideo- 
polltlcal  warfare  In  all  Its  dimensions  against 
the  West,  and  in  otir  country  it  Is  already 
an  open  secret  that  our  P3J.  cannot  cope 
with  the  Infiow  of  agents  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Here,  too.  It  violated  credibility 
and  truth  for  our  representatives  to  ha\e 
accepted  In  Moscow,  In  1972,  this  principle 
as  a  basis  of  mutxtal  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  USSR.'" 

(5)  The  Non-Ideologic  Illusion:  Some  de- 
tentlsts  hold  that  the  ideologic  pcwer  of  Mos- 
cow and  its  syndicate  Is  minimal  and  that 
there  Is  little  to  fear  from  It.  As  far  back  as 
1957,  Kissinger  observed,  "The  emerging  mid- 
dle class  in  Russia  may,  of  course.  In  time 
ameliorate  the  rigors  of  Soviet  doctrine."  " 
Apart  from  a  mythical  middle  class  in  "Rtts- 
sia,"  Marxist-Leninist  Ideology  remains  doc- 
trlnally  powerfiU  in  the  CPSU  membership 
and  beyond,  though  for  the  Russian  populace 
at  large  and  among  the  captive  non -Russian 
nations  its  power  of  attraction  Is  nil.  What 
is  more  Important  Is  the  effective  tool  It 
represents  to  attract  all  sorts  of  elements  in 
the  Free  World  who  have  not  experienced  the 
experience  of  the  captive  peoples,  including 
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from  another  interpretative  an 
sian  people. 

(61    The  JIurrtanist  Illusion: 
•mellowed  communist"  fantasy 
many  detentlsts  view  the  Krenil 
Red   totalitarlana  as  destallnize(l 
thus  more  humane  and  reas* 
with  toward  "peace."  After  all 
was  exiled,  not  murdered.  Th 
this  widespread  Illusion  are 
by  calculating  Potemkinist  techi: 
Kremlin,  where  for  one  Solzheni 
thousands  linger  in  Moscow's  pi 
psychiatric    wards   and    termina 
leadership    is   irainly   Stalin-bro 
and  calculating,  and  in  Hitlerlan 
tlvates  and  dominates  a  society 
dominantly     technocratic    and 
.^side  from  the  numbers  game 
talks,   It  Is  sufficient   to  note 
priority  of  these  "humanist  socl 
vealed  in  an  economy  half  o\ir 
military    input    with    advan:a!j;i: 
comparable  to  ours. 

(7)  The   Economic  Interdep< 
nion:  It  is  In   the  area  of  trad( 
Joint  projects,  and  gradually  e 
nomlc  involvements  leading  to  i 
econom.lc    interdependence    that 
sought   by  us  to  curb   and 
horses  of  the  Russian  troika  to 
"peace"  becoming  more  secure 
fore.  The  so-called  linkage  conci 
here   is  essentially   the   poltrade 
vocated  by  the  writer  almost 
but   with   a  significant  difference 
mind  that  Moscow's  essential 
acquire  our  advanced  technology 
Its    messy,    labor-short    and    en' 
economy   while    Its   overall   stra 
races  on. 

It  Is  absolutely  neces-sary.  ther  ( 
cus  the  predication  of  our  trade 
ments  on  politico-social  conce 
USSR  Itself  and  not  for  Moscov 
U»    Vietnam,    the    Mideast    and 
which  is  really  a  dealt  cover-up 
American  weakness  In  these  are;^ 
be  open-end  as  the  troika,  fed 
nomtc   "aid,"   races   on.   The 
Jewish  emigration   is  essential 
than  what  can  be  packaged  in 
of    trade/ investment    involvemei 
such   USSR-centered   concession 
interdependence  will  remain  an 
as  in  all  cases  of  trade  with  total 
ers,  the  answer  to  the  question 
giving    the    shaft    to    whom'" 
evident. 

(8)  The  Non-Morality  llhisiov. 
supposedly,  hard-nosed  play  in 
ances  leaving   no  room   for  moril 
idealism,   human   rights,   freedo^i 
independence,  etc.  is  perhaps  t 
surd  illusion  surrounding  detent 
less  of  all  of  Its  Imperfections,  the 
of   America   Is  founded   on   mor^l 
whether  expressed   by   internal 
policies  for  basically  they're 
this  unfolding  story  is  \insu: 
history  of  mankind.  The  con 
of  American  Idealism  on  the  cap 
is  boundless  and   is  one  of  the 
our  weapons  against   the 
riang. 

A  dotente  pursued  on   ihe 
illusions  will  only  court  disaster 
the    Free    World.    A    real,    genu 
pointing    even    to    the    muttial 
entente,  presupposes  the 
illusions  and  a  concrete  dev 
Irreversible    and    guaranteed 
actions  that  would  preclude  viol 
arms  build-up,  and  the  vlolatloi  i 
mental  human  and  national  rlgh 
the  nuclear  scare,  as  Kissinger 
urgunaent  for  an  illusory  dStenl^ 
mation  of  a  genittne  dfttente, 
factual  counterpoints  to  the  Ulu 
hope    of    this    15th    Captive 
a.'iniveraary. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PERMIT  DONATIONS  OF  SUR- 
PLUS SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshue  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land i  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  to  permit  donations  of  siu'- 
plu.s  supplies  and  equipment  to  older 
Americans. 

Presently,  donations  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  are  restricted  to  tax- 
supported  or  tax-exempt  recreational  or 
health  services  facilities  and  civil  defense 
and  service  education  organizations. 

My  bill  would  afford  senior  citizens  an 
equal  opportunity  to  receive  Federal 
surplus  property  for  use  in  town  orga- 
nizations, et  cetera.  For  example,  a  local 
senior  citizens'  center  would  be  eligible 
for  donations  of  tables,  chaire.  desks,  and 
other  needed  equipment  to  furnish  their 
facilities. 

Tills  legislation  would  solve  the 
dilemma  presented  to  many  tax-sup- 
ported senior  citizens'  organizations  who 
have  been  provided  with  the  use  of  town 
buildings  but  lack  the  funds  for  furnish- 
ings and  other  equipment  needed  to 
make  the  centers  viable. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  certainly  pres- 
ent, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  this  effort. 


PROTECTING  THE  FISH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the:  many  problems  facing  the 
fishing  Industry  in  the  Northeast  United 
States.  The  livelihood  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  Is  affected  by  the 
declining  fish  stocks  off  the  New  England 


.shore.*;.  Numerous  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  introduced  In  an  effort  to  al- 
leviate the  economic  uncertainties 
caused  by  smaller  catches.  I  have  co- 
.sponsored  a  bill  which  would  establish 
a  contiguous  fishing  zone  of  200  miles 
beyond  the  territorial  .^ea  of  the  United 
States. 

A  very  fine  newspaper  from  Mas- 
sachuetts,  the  Patriot  Ledger,  recently 
carried  excellent  editorial  comments  on 
this  issue.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  considering  this  type  of 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  contents  of  this  in-depth  edi- 
torial : 

Protecting  the  Fish 

In  the  past.  The  Patriot  Ledger  has  op- 
posed efforts  to  unilaterally  extend  United 
States  fisheries  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  pres- 
ent 12-mlle  zone. 

However,  we  believe  in  order  to  protect 
declining  Northeast  Atlantic  flsh  stocks  and 
promote  orderly  and  regulated  fishing  con- 
sl.stent  with  conservation  of  this  valuable 
marine  resource,  national  action  is  now  re- 
quired. 

We  therefore  support,  with  one  reserva- 
tion, the  bills  filed  in  the  Congress  by  Sen. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  (S.  1988) 
and  Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds,  D-Cohasset  (H. 
86C5),  the  "Interim  Fisheries  Zone  Exten- 
sion and  Management  Act,"  which  would  ex- 
tend U.S.  fisheries  Jurisdiction  to  200  miles 
offshore.  But  Instead  of  having  the  200-mile 
fishery  zone  apply  to  the  whole  U.S.  coast,  it 
should  be  limited  to  those  areas  where  the 
problems  are,  In  the  Northeast  and  North- 
west. 

At  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  held  last 
week  in  Boston  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Massachusetts  members  of  Con- 
gress, state  officials  and  fishing  interests 
stressed  the  points  that  protection  of  dwin- 
dling coastal  flsh  stocks  is  urgent  and  Im- 
perative; that  large,  modern  foreign  fishing 
vessels  are  systematically  depleting  the  most 
v.iluable  food  fish;  that  international  agree- 
ments have  been  inadequate  in  conserving 
fish  stocks  and  are  Inadequately  and  un- 
evenly enforced;  and  that  the  best  way  of 
protecting  valuable  species  from  virtually  ex- 
tuiction  is  by  extending  American  Jurisdic- 
tion to  cover  the  prime  fishing  areas. 

The  State  Department  and  other  federal 
agencies  have  opposed  such  action,  as  has 
The  Patriot  Ledger,  not  because  of  lack  of 
sympathy  for  New  England  fishermen,  but 
becaiise  of  broader  international  consider- 
ations. 

Next  month,  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  the 
third  international  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence is  scheduled  to  begin.  This  United  Na- 
tions conference  will  deal  with  matters  of 
extreme  Importance  to  nations  of  the  world; 
the  goal  Is  to  avoid  impending  anarchy  over 
uses  of  the  ocean  and  its  living  and  mineral 
resources. 

Without  such  agreement,  It  is  feared,  the 
oceans  could  become  a  battleground  for  com- 
peting claims  over  their  uses  and  their  re- 
sources. As  powerful  nations  In  previous  cen- 
turies laid  claim  to  land  territories  In  creat- 
ing colonial  empires,  so  the  oceans  could  be- 
come prey  to  national  claims,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  nations. 

The  rational  way  out  of  this  maritime  en- 
croachment is  a  global,  accepted  uniform 
limit  to  offshore  national  sovereignty  with 
most  of  the  oceans  and  their  resources  re- 
served as  the  common  heritage  of  mankind 
under  International  management.  This 
means  coastal  states  would  have  to  waive  na- 
tional claims  to  sovereignty  over  adjacent 
waters  beyond  a  specified  limit,  aa  well  as  to 
underwater  resources. 

The  U.S.,  like  maritime  nations,  has  con- 
flicting interests. 
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On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  marine  re- 
sources. Including  flsh,  olTshoi*  oil  and  gas, 
and  deepsea  minerals,  as  well  as  national 
security  considerations,  which  tempt  na- 
tions to  extend  their  off-shore  Jxirlsdictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  matter  of 
freedom  of  navigation  and  of  marine  scien- 
tiflc  research.  Shipping  and  naval  consider 
at  Ions  call  for  the  narrowest  possible  ter- 
ritorial seas,  and  for  insistence  upon  freedom 
of  navigation  through  international  btralghts 
and  waterways. 

The  basic  United  States  position,  therefore, 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  Includes  a 
maximum  breadth  of  12  miles  for  the  terri- 
torial sea  (which  would  be  an  extension  of 
the  present  three-mUe  U.S.  territorial  sea 
under  the  old  "Cannon  Shot  Rule"  of  1737) ; 
free  transit  through  and  over  straits  u.sed  for 
International  navigation;  International 
standards  and  controls  to  pr  il  cet  the  marine 
environment  from  pollution:  an  agreement  on 
freedom  of  marine  scientltic  research,  and 
reservation  of  deep  seabed  resources  to  an 
international  authority  which  would  manage 
and  regulate  exploration  and  exploitation. 

By  and  large,  the  U.S.  position  is  admira- 
bly idealistic  and  self-denying,  for  the  U.S. 
has  the  technological  prowess  to  exploit  deep- 
sea  resources,  and  the  military  power  to  ex- 
tend its  coastal  Jurisdiction  even  beyond  the 
continental  shelf.  But  If  every  nation  did 
.so,  there  would  be  little  of  the  oceans  for 
international  use,  and  the  U.S.  would  be  in 
trouble  elsewhere  in  the  world  where  it  had 
inB'.'itlme  Interests.  So  the  United  States  has 
exposed  unUateral  claims  by  other  nations 
to  200-mlle  territorial  waters  and/or  ex- 
clusive economic  rights.  Including  fishing. 

The  U.S.  government  also  has  opposed  ef- 
forts, such  as  the  Studds-Magnuson  bills,  to 
extend  our  fishing  Jurisdiction  to  200  miles. 
If  this  were  done,  the  administration  txas 
argued  It  would  Jeopardize  International  ef- 
forts to  restrain  other  coastal  states'  claims, 
would  amount  to  recognition  of  existing  200- 
mlle  claims,  and  would  tend  to  promote  a 
universal  200-mlle  limit — which  would  give 
coastal  states  control  over  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total  ocean  territory  and  al- 
most all  maritime  wealth. 

Yet  what  In  fact  is  happening  is  the  de- 
velopment of  an  International  consensus  on 
a  coastal  state  economic  zone  out  to  200  miles, 
which  may  become  about  the  same  thing  as 
a  200-mlle  zone.  The  U.S.  draft  treaty  pro- 
vides for  exclusive  coastal  state  Jurisdiction 
over  marine  resources  (excluding  fisheries), 
tempered  by  international  standards,  within 
a  "coastal  seabed  economic  area."  The  extent 
of  this  area  Is  to  be  thrashed  oitt  at  the  con- 
ference, but  most  coastal  imtlons  favor  200 
miles. 

Instead  of  a  200-mlle  fisheries  zone,  the 
U.S.  has  proposed  a  "species  approach,"  and 
has  begged  New  England  to  be  patient  while 
an  International  agreement  to  this  effect  Is 
is  being  worked  out. 

The  species  approach  Is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  "cosistal  state  lights  should  de- 
pend upon  the  biological  characteristics.  In- 
cluding migratory  habits,  of  the  different 
species  of  fish  involved  and  should  not  be 
exercised  In  a  zone  of  fixed  mileage  off  the 
coast." 

Under  this  approach,  coastal  stocks  (such 
as  cod,  haddock,  flounder)  would  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  state — this 
could  be  beyond  a  aoo-mlle  limit! — and 
coastal  states  also  would  regulate  and  have 
preferential  rights  to  anadromous  fish  (thoee 
which  aeoend  rivers  for  breeding,  such  as 
salmon),  throughout  their  migratory  range. 
Tuna  and  other  highly  migratory  oceanic 
species  would  be  regulated  by  International 
organizations. 

If  a  species  approach  were  negotiated,  New 
England  could  wind  tip  with  greater  Ameri- 
can control  over  its  most  valuable  flsh  than 
under  a  200-mlle-llmlt.  A  species  approach  Is 
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no  lees  "protectionist '  than  a  preferential 
fishing  zone. 

But  the  hangups  are,  "If"  and  "when,"  as 
well  as  the  more  problematic  matter  of  en- 
forcement under  a  species  approach.  A  terri- 
torial definition  has  the  virtue  of  having  a 
distinct  cut-off  Ur»e;  a  species  approach  does 
not.  And  under  territorial  regulation,  it  Is 
possible  to  impose  quotas  and  regulations  on 
fishing  operations  for  various  species.  High- 
ly migratory  fish,  such  as  tuna,  would  be 
under  international  control  In  both  the  gov- 
ernment porltlon  and  the  Magnuson-Stndds 
hi!l. 

Out  Oi  thl",  .■-.evcral  points  may  be  drawn: 

1.  Tl^crc  is  an  urgency  to  the  Northeast 
f  filing  problems  that  must  be  promptly  met. 
International  agreements  may  take  years  to 
negotiflte.  The  Magnuson-Studds  leglsl.itlon 
v.ouUl  meet  that  immediate  need,  but  Is  not 
inten(ied  as  a  permanent  claim.  It  would  go 
out  of  existence  when  Law  of  the  Sea  pro- 
vLsions  go  into  effect. 

2.  The  200-mlle  fishing  jurisdiction  would 
be  no  more  protectionist  In  concept  than 
the  U.S.  government's  projK)sed  species  ap- 
proach and  would  be  simpler  to  enforce.  For- 
eign fishermen  in  both  ca^es  would  share 
in  the  catch. 

3.  While  we  favor  a  narrow  territorial  sea 
and  a  narrow  zone  of  national  economic 
Jurisdiction  be^'ond  that,  most  coastal  na- 
tions favor  a  200-mile  economic  zone.  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  norm  for  oil,  gas  and  mlner<il  ex- 
ploitation, a  200-mile  fisheries  conserva- 
tion zone  Is  not  incompatible  and  should 
not  jeopardize  international  negotiations. 

4.  The  Intematlonnl  Impact  can  be  lim- 
ited hy  emphasizing  the  U.S.  action  as  nec- 
essary to  conserve  valuable  species  and  by 
limiting  the  200-mlle  Jurisdiction  to  those 
areas  in  which  overfishing  is  depleting  Im- 
portant species. 

Limiting  the  200-mUc  zone  to  the  most 
t'l-.rcatened  fl.shlng  grounds  off  the  North- 
east and  Northwest  Coasts,  perhaps  above  a 
certain  latitude,  would  demonstrate  Ameri- 
can concern  for  conservation,  rather  than 
territorial  expansion,  and  it  would  avoid  po- 
tential Jurisdictional  problemc  with  Cuba 
and  Mexico.  Canada  should  be  Invited  to  help 
work  out  problems  of  mutual  liiterest. 


DEEPWATER  PORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sidered legislation  today  to  develop  deep- 
water  port  facilities,  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  the  need  for  this  legislation, 
and  its  potential  effects,  in  my  home 
Stat*  of  Maryland. 

In  the  port  of  Baltimore,  we  liave  one 
of  the  great  harbor  facilities  in  America. 
But  Biiltimore  is  limited  at  present  to  a 
42-foot  depth,  to  be  increased  to  50  feet. 
It  is  obvious  that  Baltimore  will  not  be 
able  to  accommodate  supertankers 
which  require  drafts  of  60  feet  or  more. 
Further,  Baltimore  is  not  a  major  loca- 
tion for  the  refining  of  crude  oil.  It  is 
mainly  a  distribution  and  facility  center 
for  refined  petroleum  products.  Conse- 
quently, a  deepwater  por"  for  the  super- 
tankers In  Baltimore  is  probable  not  fea- 
sible at  the  present  time. 

I  have  followed  aith  great  interest  the 
UJS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineeis'  study  of 
Atlantic  coast  deepwater  port  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine the  best  means  of  developiztg  Ufi. 
facilities  for  very  large  bulk  carriers 
until  the  year  2000.  It  included  ore  and 


coal  as  well  as  oil,  but  concluded  that 
to  transship  ore  and  coal  is  not  eco- 
nomically desirable  at  this  time. 

We  know  that,  unlike  our  neighbors  in 
Canada  and  the  Bahamas,  we  have  no 
ports  in  the  United  States  for  the  super- 
ships.  We  also  know  that  the  absence 
of  these  deepwater  ports  is  costing  this 
co''.intr3'  money  and  .iobs. 

The  conclusion  of  the  corps  study  was 
that— 

There  is  a  need  for  a  deep  draft  port  fa- 
cility in  the  North  Atlantic  region;  that  it 
is  economically,  engineerlngly  and  environ- 
mentally feasible;  that  private  interests  are 
able  and  willing  to  construct  and  operate  it; 
aiKl  that,  If  undertaken,  the  public  Interest 
could  be  protected  through  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  permits  or  Ucenses  tmder  which 
the  facility  Is  built  and  operated. 

The  .study  also  found  that — 
There  is  no  suitable  site  In  this  region 
iiiat  is  not  strongly  opposed  by  tlie  local 
inliabltants  and  their  elected  representatives 
and  officials.  Accordingly,  I  am  unable  to 
recommend  federal  participation  in  any  such 
project  at  this  time. 

The  study  surveved  18  sites  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  concluded  before  the 
energy  crisis  that  the  most  efBcient  and 
economical  method  of  accepting  veiT 
large  bulk  cargo  carriers  was  "to  provide 
a  regional  monobuoy  unloading  facility 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  approximately  13 
miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  However, 
if  the  low  level  of  production  is  as- 
sumed— as  now  is  probable — ^the  most 
efficient  and  economic  site  would  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Delaware  Bay  off  Big  Stone 
Beach,  DeL"  This  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rehobeth  Beach.  Rehobeth  Is  17  miles 
from  Maryland  and  27  miles  from  Mary- 
land's most  popular  seaside  resort,  Ocean 
City.  Were  this  recommended  facility 
constructed  under  HJl.  10701,  MaiTland 
doubtless  would  be  a  "significantly  af- 
fected State."  There  is  no  comparable 
provision  in  HJL  11951.  I  might  add  the 
corps'  recommendation  prcHxned  that 
the  Delaware  site  serve  the  York  River 
oil  refinery  by  transhipment.  It  also  spec- 
ified "because  of  the  cost  of  rehandling 
and  the  smaller  ships  used  to  transport 
coal  and  iron  ore,  it  is  more  efBcient  and 
economic  to  deepen  the  existing  projects 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  than 
to  develop  transhipment  facilities  for 
those  commodities."  With  this,  I  coincur. 

The  study  was  most  complete  in  its 
consideration  of  inshore  and  offshore  fa- 
cilities. Dredging  Inshore,  construction 
of  marginal  piers  and  sea  Islands  were 
considered.  Tlie  study  concluded  •with 
the  monobuoy  recommendation,  stating: 

It  wUl  be  necessary  to  Import  most.  If 
not  all,  of  the  crude  oil  into  the  North  At- 
lantic Region  by  vessel  in  the  near  futiire 
and  possible  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  use  of  foreign  terminals  (Canada  and 
the  Bahamas)  will  Increase  harbor  conges- 
tion and  lightering  operations  and  the  fre- 
quency of  oil  spills.  Providing  lacQltles 
to  accept  VLCC's  (very  large  crude  car- 
riers) .  .  .  will  reduce  the  chance  of  oU 
spQls  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
some  savlngc  In  oil  tranBportatk>n  ooets. 

We  have  consulted  with  £xperts  who 
manage  the  Baltlmoi'e  Harbor  and  have 
asked  their  advice.  It  basically  agrees 
with  the  corps  study : 

First.  The  offshore  monobuoy  facility 
provides  economies  which  benefit  all  the 
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oil-consuming  public.  In  sho]|t 
the  public  good. 

Second.  The  monobuoy  is  e 
the  best  answer.  It  does  not 
eign  oil  consumption;  it  merely 
the  likelihood  of  oil  spill  for  a 
ply  of  oil. 

Third.  Transshipment  of 
coal  are  not  economical.  Tho 
50-foot  channel  for  Baltimore 
A  50-foot  channel  is  to  ore  and 
the  monobuoy  offshore  port  is 

I,  therefore,  support  the 
deepwater  pert  in  the  npMonf(l 
and  I  hope  that  the  off.shor 
will  be  located  off  the  Mar; 
and  that  onshore  facilities  wil 
State  so  we  can  derive  the 
revenue  therefrom  and  begin 
the  onerous  tax  burden  that 
heavily  on  Maryland  resident.* . 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi 
previous  order  of  the  House, 
man  from   Illinois    (Mr. 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ml-.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speajcer 
very  disappointed  the  pubhc 
propriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
not  include  funding  for  severs  1 
in  my  district.  Earlier  this  ye4r 
fied  before  the  House  and 
mittees  urging  funding  for 
ects  which  are  within  the  Cor 
neers'  capabilities  and  I  intend 
my    efforts.    The    following 
which  I  had  presented  earlie:' 
why  funds  for  these  projects 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  Senat ; 
vide  the  moneys  needed : 
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Statement  by  Hon.  Tom 

Mr.  Chairman,   Members  of 
mlttee,  I'd  like  to  thank  all  of  yov 
me  this  opportunity  to  appear  be, 
discuss    varlovis    public    works    s 
projects  so  vital  to  the  well-being 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
resented   this   area   since    1967 
appreciate  the  funds  you  have  approved 
the  years  to  enable  the  U.S.  Arn^r 
Engineers  to  carry  out  its  work. 

The  disastrous  flood  of  1965 
very   closely   by    this   Subcommittee 
case  where  a  new  levee  had  been 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did 
single  break.  In  light  of  the  f ac ; 
was  the  worst  in  over  100  years,  I 
clear   how    important    your 
efforts  have  been.  I  hope  this  cooperation 
continue  well  into  the  future  as 
many  important  projects  to  be  co 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  take  a 
day  to  commend  the  Upper  Mlssl^lppi 
Control  Association  which  serves 
stretch  along  the  Mississippi  Rivei 
and  working  places  of  well  over  a 
people.  The  Association  has  Joine^ 
In  performing  important  public 
residents  of  Illinois,  and  I'd  like 
myself  with  the  testimony  they 
you. 

This  year's  budget  is  very  signid:ant 
constituents.  Many  of  the  budgi  t 
are  identical  to  the  amounts 
Engineers  also  recommends,  and 
ful  these  figures  can  be  approve|d 
ately. 
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Budget      Corps 


Surveys: 

Mississippi  River,  Cassvtile,  Wis.  to 

mileSOO $90,000    $90,000 

Mississippi  River,  Coon  Rapids  Dam 
to  Ohio  River,  levee  piojecis  review  .      9S,  000     95,000 

Piojects: 

Ess!  Mcline.  Ill -     150.000    150,000 

Milan  III     80,000      80,000 

Muline,  III  100.000    100,000 

Rock  Ulanri,  III 120,000    120,000 

Mill  Creek  and  Soulh Slougtl 20,000      20,000 


I'd  like  to  take  a  few  mimifes  to  very 
briefly  explain  the  need  for  full  funding  of 
these  surveys  and  projects. 

First,  the  surveys  are  of  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  residents  of  the  19th  Congres- 
sional District  because  they  point  out  what 
additional  measures  are  still  needed. 

The  East  Mollne  flood  control  project  was 
authorized  'oy  the  1968  Act.  and  is  a  sister 
project  to  one  just  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  The  8150,000  re- 
quested will  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  continue  their  planning  on  this  project. 
Similarly.  Mollne.  Illinois  needs  $100,000  to 
continue  its  advance  engineering  and  design 
plans. 

Milan,  Illinois  Is  a  city  where  the  residents 
literally  dread  the  approach  of  spring  thaw- 
ing. These  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  both 
the  Mississippi  and  Rock  Rivers.  $80,000  for 
FY75  will  ensure  the  Corps  can  continue 
with  its  flood  control  project  in  Milan. 

The  request  for  $120,000  for  Rock  Island 
Is  to  provide  for  the  further  construction  of 
a  major  flood  control  project.  Rock  Island 
has  been  particularly  hard-hit  by  floods,  and 
I'm  sure  many  of  you  remember  the  national 
attention  the  city's  volunteers  received  dur- 
ing the  1955  flood.  I  certainly  hope  full  fund- 
ing win  be  approved  for  this  flood  control 
project,  as  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  will  be  a  great  potential  savings  of 
lives  and  property. 

The  project  at  Mill  Creek  and  South 
Slough  Is  a  navigation  project.  The  $20,000 
requested  will  further  assist  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  clearing  and  dredging  and  pro- 
viding flood  protection  for  the  area  just  west 
of  Milan,  nilnois. 

In  addition,  I'm  pleased  to  note  the  project 
underway  at  Fulton,  Illinois  will  be  able  to 
complete  Its  preconstructlon  planning  with 
available  funds.  This  project  means  hope  for 
the  residents  of  a  town  which  has  had  to 
fight  for  lt3  existence.  The  flood  of  1965  re- 
sulted m  more  than  $1  million  in  damages, 
and  the  residents  are  still  In  danger  with 
each  spring  flood.  It's  encouraging  to  know 
planning  Is  being  continued  on  this  much- 
needed  project. 

Let  me  just  say  at  this  point  that  while  I 
am  greatly  encouraged  by  these  requests,  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  two  projects  and 
two  Illinois  surveys  that  affect  my  constitu- 
ents have  been  omitted  from  the  75  budget. 
I'd  like  to  discuss  each  of  them,  and  urge 
your  favorable  consideration  for  renev.ecl 
funding  of  them. 

THE    ILLINOIS    AND    MISSISSirPI    CANAL 

The  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal — also 
known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal — stretches  ap- 
proximately 100  miles  across  northwestern 
Illinois,  and  has  the  potential  for  a  great 
historic  and  recreational  area.  Both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  past  years 
have  made  commitments  to  such  a  project, 
and  in  years  to  come  work  on  bridges,  fencing, 
hydraulic  structures,  and  culverts  and 
ditches  Is  expected.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  year's  budget  provides  no  new  funds  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hennepin  Canal. 
Upon  checking  with  the  Corps.  I  learned 
their  capability  Is  for  $700,000  for  the  Canal, 
and  I  urge  your  Subcommittee's  approval  of 
that  flgure. 


LA  MOINE  VALLEY  PROJECT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment  to  me 
was  the  result  of  the  feasibility  study  con- 
ducted on  the  La  Moine  Valley  Project.  Such 
a  project — a  pure  water  lake — was  proposed 
by  the  La  Moine  Valley  Association  between 
Macomb  and  Carthage,  Illinois.  The  lake 
would  assist  with  flood  control,  providing 
water  and  v,aierplant  capacity  to  surround- 
ing municipailtle.i,  and  would  be  a  recrea- 
tional area  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  that  area. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  Just  learned  that  this 
project  Is  not  economically  feasible  at  this 
time.  Therefore  no  funds  are  requested  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and,  since  no  funds  were 
proposed  in  the  budget,  I  regret  I  cannot  ask 
this  Committee  to  approve  money  for  what 
I  believe  is  a  very  valuable  project.  However, 
If  another  assessment  shoAS  that  La  Moine 
should  proceed  with  this  project,  I'll  certainly 
ho  back  to  urge  full  funding. 

&USSISSIPPI  RIVER  SURVEYS 

The  two  surveys  which  have  no  fuads  in 
ihe  PY75  Budget  are  the  Mississippi  River. 
Year-Round  Navigation  Survey,  and  the  Mls- 
sis.sippl  Rlver-Illlnols  'Waterway,  12-Foot 
Channel  Survey.  Both  of  these  are  extremely 
Important  to  residents  of  Illinois,  and  I  urge 
SIOO.OOO  for  the  former;  $200,000  for  the 
latter.  $100,000  will  provide  for  the  continvia- 
tlon  of  the  year-round  navigation  study 
which  Is  of  concern  to  many  Districts,  and 
the  $200,000  for  the  Mississippi  Rlver-Illinols 
Waterway  Survey  will  not  only  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  this  study,  but  it  will 
elso  advance  the  date  of  completion  by  one 
year.  Both  of  these  are  clearly  within  the 
Corps'  capabilities. 

One  other  point — the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  considered  resolutions  on  be- 
half of  other  projects  In  my  District — such 
as  Keithsbiu-g  and  Liverpool — and,  when 
funds  are  requested  for  them,  I  certainly 
hope  you  will  approve  the  necessary  fund- 
ing. These  and  still  other  communities  in 
Illinois  are  in  desperate  need  of  flood  control 
a-ssislance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flooding  In  my  home  state 
is  an  ever-present  threat  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  there.  Consequently, 
we  have  very  great  Interest  and  respect  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  programs.  I  am  hopeful 
you  win  approve  all  the  funds  for  which  the 
Corps'  has  capabilities  In  order  to  reduce 
particularly  the  grave  flood  threats  to  my 
niMrlrt. 


CHANGE  OP  COMMAND  AT  US 
COAST  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
inevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  one  great  era 
came  to  an  end  and  another  one  com- 
menced. On  that  day  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can, Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender.  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  stroke  his  colors 
at  a  change  in  command  ceremonies 
marking  his  retirement.  Adm.  Owen  Siler 
hoisted  his  flag  as  he  assumed  com- 
mand and  became  the  new  Commandant. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Brinegar 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
new  Commandant  and  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  awarded 
Admiral  Bender  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award.  Admiral  Bender  has  been  at 
the  helm  of  the  Coast  Guard  during  a 
period  of  time  that  has  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  duties 
and  assignments  occurring  within  that 
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command  in  its  long  history.  His  goal 
of  a  "one  Coast  Guard"  involving  both 
Regular  and  reservists  became  a  reality 
during  his  term  as  Commandant. 

His  successor.  Admiral  Siler,  has  seen 
considerable  service  in  the  Washington 
headquarters.  Under  his  able  leadership 
we  can  look  forward  to  an  extension  of 
the  goal  of  the  "one  Coast  Guard"  con- 
cept as  well  as  toward  the  fine  honing 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Coast  Guard 
both  in  Its  peacetime  and  its  wartime 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  tlie 
comments  of  both  Admiral  Bender  and 
Admiral  Siler  at  the  change  of  rximinond 
ceremonies: 

Chance  of  Command 
(Remarks  by  Admir.-*!  Bender  i 

Secretary  Brinegar.  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch,  fellow  coast  guardsmen  and  friends. 

Four  years  ago  many  of  you  were  here 
when  I  assumed  the  position  I  am  about  to 
leave.  Those  four  years  seem  to  have  gone  so 
fast  one  could  almost  Imagine  that  the  sa- 
luting batteries  of  this  morninij's  ceremony 
were  merely  echoes  of  those  fired  In  1970. 

But  la  reality  we  know  that  Is  not  so.  The 
years  have  actually  passed  and  now  it  is  time 
for  new  faces,  new  talents  and  new  enerp.ics 
ti)  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Looking  back,  thoee  four  years  have  been 
busy  and  productive  ones  for  the  Coast 
Gxiard.  We've  seen  good  progre=;s  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  physical  resource.^!,  incUid- 
ing  our  cutters,  aircraft  and  shore  fRcilltles. 
These  resources  better  equip  I's  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  Coast  Guard  duties  to  meet  new 
responsibilities.  Legislation  rcneciing  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  In  the  conservation  of 
national  resources  has  broadened  our  mis- 
sions. This  Is  particularly  evident  in  otir 
duties  related  to  protection  of  the  marine 
environment  and  to  the  enforcement  of  Ui'vrs 
Slid  treaties  related  to  American  fisheries. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  competence  and 
versatility  of  the  Coast  Guard  by  assuming 
these  new  tasks  even  as  we  were  phasing  out 
of  our  operations  with  the  Na'vy  in  the  Viet- 
nam theatre.  In  the  transition  we  helped 
train  South  Vietnamese  crews  which  now 
man  former  Coast  Guard  cutters  continuing 
to  protect  that  small  nation  and  symbolizing 
our  contribution  to  that  national  effort. 

Otir  many  peacetime  missions  bring  us 
into  close  contact  with  many  other  Federal 
agencies.  Sometimes  this  has  required  special 
interservlce  agreements.  At  other  times  our 
cooperation  is  on  a  less  formal  basis.  But 
always  we  have  done  our  best  to  foster  the 
good  working  arrangements  which  other 
agencies  bav«  learned  to  expect  from  the 
Coast  Ouard. 

We  are  proud  to  be  part  of  the  Eteparimeat 
of  Tran^wrtation.  But  we  also  take  great 
satisfaction  from  our  wartime  operations 
with  the  Navy  and  our  peacetime  coopera- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Defense,  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce  and  Interior,  as  well  an 
with  many  of  the  autonomous  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch. 

The  cutter  Ingham,  which  Is  the  platform 
for  this  ceremony  today,  has  participated 
in  a  variety  of  Coast  Ouard  duties  In  peace 
and  In  war.  Ingham  went  into  service  in  1936, 
the  same  year  I  was  commissioned.  In  her 
thirty-eight  years  of  service  siie  has  accu- 
mulated a  long  and  proud  record. 

Today  the  Inphatn't  prominent  white  hull 
displays  the  bold  red  and  blue  stripes  which 
identify   ber  dlstliKStlvely   as   Coast   Ouard. 

To  help  establish  a  sUnUar  identity  for  our 
personnel  we  are  phasing  into  an  entirely 
new  uniform  with  a  distinctive  "Coast  Guard 
Blue"  ootar.  HDweTer,   the   white   uniforms 


you  see  today,  like  our  handsome  training 
barg  Eagle  across  the  dock,  are  Indications 
that  we  are  unwlUlng  to  entirely  break  with 
tradition. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  Indeed  a  modern  serv- 
ice, but  our  organization  Is  enriched  by 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  tradition.  Those 
traditions  are  a  source  of  strength  and  in- 
spiration v.-hlch  will  help  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Before  concluding  1  must  acknowle'ipe 
my  gratitude  to  the  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  particiUarly  help- 
ful to  me  during  my  tour  as  Commandant: 

The  four  senior  armed  forces  have  always 
extended  the  fullest  cooperation  Vo  us.  The 
facilities  made  a\tiilable  to  us  here  today 
by  the  Navy  are  just  a  small  example. 

My  thatiks  go  to  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cies—  too  numerous  to  mention  individ- 
ually— which  hn\^  worked  closely  with  us 
in  niu  daily  aflalrr. 

I  owe  much  to  a  parllculArly  able  staff 
n!  Coast  Guard  he.idquarters.  They  were 
heivded  by  our  Vice  Commandant,  my  strong 
right  arm,  my  alter  ego.  Vice  Admiral  Sar- 
gent. He  has  aUvay.s  sivcn  me  sound  advice 
and  unfailing  support — and  his  lovely  wife 
Lucy  has  stood  sfxuncl-.ly  behind  him  and 
the  Coast  Guard. 

During  my  tonr  I  have  had  the  good  tor- 
ture to  work  with  two  extremely  able  Sec- 
retaries of  Ti-ansportatlon;  Secretary  John 
Volpe  and  Secretary  Claude  Brinegar.  Both 
have  been  great  supporters  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  They  and  their  staffs  helped  estab- 
lish and  maintain  our  close  relationships 
with  othT  administrations  In  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Finally.  I  will  pay  my  highest  tribute  to 
my  dear  wife  Mollie.  She  has  shared  my  con- 
cerns dtirlng  difUcnlt  days,  laughed  with  me 
over  the  occasional  humorous  aspects  of  our 
duty,  and  always  has  given  me  sotmd  advice 
in  those  matters  In  which  only  a  warm  and 
generous  hearted  woman  can  adequately 
advise. 

My  sttccessor.  Admiral  Siler,  is  the  young- 
est man  to  become  comn.andant  since  Ad- 
miral Russell  Waesche,  our  great  leader  dur- 
ing World  War  IT.  Admiral  Sfler's  broad  ex- 
perience and  native  abilities  make  me  con- 
fident that  he  will  ke«p  the  Coast  Guard  on 
a  sound  and  steady  course.  His  Tlgor  and 
aggressiveness  assure  me  that  he  will  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  challenges  ahead.  I 
wish  him  and  his  charming  wife  Betty  all 
the  richness  of  life  and  rewards  of  accom- 
plishment that  accrue  In  the  service  of  our 
nation  and  humanity  tlu-ough  working  with 
a  great  organization. 

That  organization,  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  has  been  my  life  for  over  forty 
years.  It  has  accepted  my  weaknesses  and 
amplified  my  strengths.  It  has  always  given 
me  more  than  I  was  able  to  return.  I  will 
be  forever  indebted  to  the  Coast  Guard  for 
the  meaningful  and  rewarding  life  I  have 
enjoyed.  If  I  could  do  It  all  over  again,  I 
would  gladly  trade  these  four  stars  for  a 
cadet  uniform  tomorrow  morning.  God  bless 
yo\i  all. 

Chance  of  Command 
(Remarks  by  Admiral  Slier ) 
Secretary  Brinegar,  Admiral  Bender,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  first  and  foremost  I  must 
thank  you  who  are  here  today  for  your  at- 
tendance at  this  ceremony.  The  change  of 
command  ceremony  is  a  U'adltional  one,  and 
one  to  which  we  in  the  services  attach  a 
great  deal  of  Importance.  Some  of  the  guests 
here  today  have  travelled  very  considerable 
distances  at  the  expense  of  personal  Incon- 
venience. Others.  I  know,  are  absenting 
thamselves  from  desks  which  cry  out  for  at- 
tentton.  I  appreciate  the  Interest  and  effort 
yov  have  demonstrated  in  being  bere  this 
naoraiikg. 


The  position  which  I  asstime  today  is  one 
to  which  many  of  us  here  aspire,  and  one 
for  which  many  of  us  work  during  ovir  en- 
tire cpreers.  At  tlie  same  time,  It  is  oi>e  whi'h 
no  one  really  expects. 

In  today's  environment  of  "One  Coast 
Guard",  where  reserve  cr  regular,  regardle^^s 
of  speciality,  strives  to  achieve  the  same 
goals,  many  of  our  top  Coast  Gviard  officers 
could  be  tapped  and  probably  serve  well  as 
commandant.  Bxit  to  do  so  requires  leader- 
ship such  as  we  have  h.nd  from  Chet  Bender, 
and  loyalty  and  support  such  as  we  ha'.e 
h:'d  from  our  service. 

I  am  following  an  officer  w:-o  has  achieved 
a  great  deal  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  recently 
beard  an  abbreviated  recital  of  some  of  the 
major  accomplishments  of  tlie  term  of  Ad- 
miral Bender  as  commandant.  I  am  not  set- 
ting a  goal  of  doing  more,  or  even  as  much 
The  one  thing  I  hope  that  I  can  eqvial.  and 
I  wUl  be  working  toward  that  goal,  is  to 
maintain  the  working  relationships  that 
Admiral  Bender  lias  hnd.  Whether  at  tiie 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
or  with  our  sister  serrlces.  the  Coast  Guard 
holds  a  pasltion  of  re.spect  and  Integrity 
V/hen  we  have  -undertakea  a  task.  It  is  done 
and  done  well.  I  vra.it  '.o  keep  that  reputa- 
tion. 

I  believe  an  Imncrtant  aspect  in  my  selec- 
tion to  be  the  Commandant  was  tljat  Secre- 
t  try  Brinegar  felt  that  he  and  I  ooiUd  work 
together  toward  new  objectives  wiien  neces- 
sary. I  believe  v.e  can  work  together  har- 
moniovisly  within  the  Department  and  also 
maintain  the  relationships  the  Coast  Guard 
has  had  with  our  sister  armed  services. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  to  accomplish  these 
goals  of  keeping  the  present  character  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  maintain  these  relation- 
ships. I  have  said  that  there  are  several  senior 
Coast  Ouard  officers  who  could  serve  as  Com- 
mandant successfully,  with  the  proviso  of 
leadership.  The  other  e.ssential  ingredient  is 
tbe  loyalty  and  support  of  every  person  In 
tlie  Coast  Guard. 

I  need  suppoo-t  in  this  position — ^I  need  it 
from  my  wife  Betty  and  I  xieed  the  loyalty 
and  support  of  the  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Loyalty  is  not  a  one  way  street.  I  said 
I  need  your  loyalty — you  wUl  receive  mine.  I 
pledge  that  I  will  do  aU  that  is  possible 
within  my  ability  to  support  and  work  for 
the  good  of  our  service.  I  also  pledge  that  I 
v^lU  do  my  utmost  to  maintain  artd  fotiild 
upon  tlie  outstanding  relationships  the  Ooast 
Guard  has  established. 

We  have  massive  challenges  for  the  Coast 
Guard  coming  in  the  next  four  years — if  the 
past  Is  any  measure.  Together  a«eU  make  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  coimtry  and  the  world  still 
greater. 


COUNTIES    FAVOR    LAND-USE    BILL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  onier  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  MartihI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Caiolina.  Mi". 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  high  noon  for 
the  heralded  shoot-out  over  land-use  leg- 
islation, Members  have  been  besieged 
with  conflicting  claims  about  what  the 
committee  bill  (H.R.  10294)  will  do  and 
what  Uie  Steiger  substitute  <H.R.  13790  > 
will  do. 

As  a  former  county  commissioner,  I 
have  worked  in  committee  to  incorporate 
a  series  of  amendments  to  preserve  local 
government  involvement.  In  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  oa  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  chairmaa  of  the 
Salt  Lake  County  Board  of  Supervtsors, 
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Hon.  Ralph  McCIure,  delivered 
endorsement  of  the  commi 
10294)   on  behalf  of  the 
cifition  of  Counties. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  tha ; 
in  the  Congressional  Recoiid 
"  ith  all  the  Members  of 
Representatives.     Particular 
should  be  drawn  to  the  middle 
tlie  statement  which  cogen 
deficiencies  in   the  proposec 
<H.R.  137901  and  reasons  wh; 
warrant   the   support   of   loc 
ments : 

Statement  or  Ralph  McClche, 
THE    Board    of    Supervisors, 
County,  Utah,  on  Behalf  op 
AjSOCiation   of  Counties, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
mlttee:  My  name  is  Ralph  McC  1 
man  of  the  Board  of  Supervisor  s, 
County,  Utah.  I  appreciate  the 
to   testify   today   before    this 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  Natlc|nal 
tion  of  Counties.  We  in  county 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  work 
mlttee  and  we  believe  you  have  hfcen 
dinarily   diligent    in    your   con 
land  use  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
mony  for  the  National  Association 
ties'   position    on    three    points 
land  use  legislation : 

1.  NACo  continues  Its  strong 
responsible  land  use  legislation 
cally   supports   your   commltteejs 
10294. 

2.  NACo  ooposes  the  recently 
biU,  H.R.   13790,  Introduced  by 
tlve  Sam  Steiger  (R-Arlz.). 

3.  NACo  believes  adequate 
been  held  on  land  use  legislatlcjn 
time  for  a  floor  vrte. 

NACo  continues  to  support 
use  legislation    (H.R.    10294). 

I   would  like  to  start  by 
heartedly  with  Russell  E.  Train, 
mental  Protection  Agency  Admin 
said  in  a  speech  on  March  15,  19 
In  my  Judgment,  no  more  Impor^ 
tion  before  the  Congress  than 
bill." 

There   is  a   critical   need   for 
framework    for    sound    planning 
management  on   the  state,  county 
levels.  We  must  provide  a  frameijork 
tect    our    most    valuable    irrepl 
source — our  land. 

The  NACo  Land  Use  Steering 
Board    of   Directors    and    mem 
consistently  supported  responsible 
legislation  that  includes  provislor  s 
fective  local  input  into  land 

NACo,    along    with    the    Leagu 
Conference    of    Mayors,    the 
ernors'  Conference,  and  the 
lative  Conference,  supports  the 
mlttee  bUl  (H.R.  10294)   because 
visions  are  included  to  protect  lo^al 
ment  in  land  use  decisions. 

A  resolution  showing  this  suppcjrt 
New  Coalition,  that  represents 
is  attached  to  our  written  Btatem4nt 
committee's  consideration. 

We  support  your  committee 
you  have  included  Important 
guarsmtee  a  working  partnership 
state  and  local  government,  Spec^ 
fer  to: 

Section  103  of  the  bUl,  which 
"consult,  review  and  comment 
government  in  the  developmeiU 
guidelines: 

Section  104,  which  calls  for  con  ; 
tlclpation  by  the  appropriate  offlc  lals 
resentatlves  of  local  governments 
lUflcant  aspects  of  the  planning 
requires  the  Impact  on  the 
to  be  considered)  : 
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Section  106,  which  requires  the  states, 
rather  than  local  governments,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  demonstrate 
whether  local  government  land  use  actions 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  planning  process; 
and 

Section  ill,  which  requires  actions  of  fed- 
eral agencies  to  be  consistent  with  adopted 
plans. 

NACO    OPPCSITTON    TO    IHK    STEIGER    BILL 
(H.R.     13790) 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  your  committee  last 
held  hearings  on  land  use  legt.slation,  another 
bill  has  been  introduced  (H.R.  13790)  by 
Representative  Sam  Steiger  (R-Ariz.)  which 
purports  to  encourage  ma.\lmum  use  of  local 
governments.  However,  we  challenge  that 
representation.  The  bUl  in  fact  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  provisions  that  require  local 
participation  that  are  Included  in  your  com- 
mitteee  bill.  The  foUowirg  comparison  of 
your  committee  bill  (H.R.  10294)  and  the 
StPitrer  bill  (H.R.  13790)  will  demonstrate 
this. 

comparison    of   STATF /local    PARTNERSHIP 

Though  tlie  Steiger  bill  specifies  that  the 
land  U5e  plan  shall  be  Implemented  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  through  general 
purpose  local  governments,  it  fails  to  provide 
for  the  on-going  Involvement  by  local  gov- 
ernmer.ts  in  the  development  of  the  plan  and 
falls  to  a.ssure  that  all  local  governments 
affected  by  land  use  decisions  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pirtlcipate  In  the  planning  and 
deilsion-maklng  process. 

Your  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
leave.?  the  initiative  at  the  state  level  for 
developing  this  land  use  planning  process, 
but  provides  Important  speciflc  methods  for 
involving  local  governments  during  the  plan- 
ning process  development.  Including  forma- 
tion of  an  intergovernmental  advisory  coun- 
cil, and  appeals  process  and  co';sideratiou  of 
the  planning  process  impact  on  the  local  tax 
base. 

The  most  Important  distinction,  however, 
is  that  the  Steiger  bill  would  require  a  land 
xvse  plan  which  could  Include  all  land  areas 
and  uses  within  a  state,  Including  those  of 
purely  local  concern  which  constitute  90  per- 
cent of  all  land  use  decisions.  Your  commit- 
tee bill,  however,  omits  decisions  affecting 
only  one  local  government  by  focusing  on 
criti-al  environmental  areas  and  develop- 
ment and  land  use  of  more  than  local  con- 
cern which  constitute  only  about  10  percent 
of  all  land  use  decisions. 

ROLE    OF    the    federal    COVENMENT 

The  Steiger  bill  provides  no  direction  to 
feder.\l  agencies  to  Improve  decision-making 
processes  which  affect  the  use  of  non-fed- 
erally-owned land.  These  activities,  now  out- 
side state  and  local  control,  have  significant 
Influence  on  future  land  use  patterns  In 
urban   and   rural  areas  alike. 

Your  committee  bill  would  direct  federal 
agencies  to  get  their  own  house  in  order.  It 
would  require  federal  projects  and  activities 
significantly  affecting  the  use  of  non-federal 
lands  to  be  consistent  with  the  state  land 
u.=e  program  except  in  the  case  of  overriding 
national  interest,  as  determined  by  the 
President.  This  provision  returns  a  measure 
of  control  over  such  projects  to  the  states 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  state  and  local  levels  of  government  for 
the  land  use  legislation.  The  Steiger  bill 
omits  this  provision.  Also,  the  Steiger  bill 
contains  no  definition  of  what  would  con- 
stitute an  adequate  state  land  use  policy, 
which  may  leave  this  determination  to  a 
federal  agency. 

BALANCED  ENVIRONMENT/DEVELOPMENT 

The  Steiger  bill  provides  no  encouragement 
to  balance  development  needs  and  environ- 
mental concern  and  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  Interstate  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  give  particular  attention 
to  interstate  areas  of  critical  environmental 


concern    and   key    facilities   In    cooperation 
with  other  states. 

However,  your  committee  bill  requires  the 
state  to  give  consideration  to  all  economic, 
social,  and  environmental  demands  on  the 
land.  It  focuses  not  only  on  areas  of  critical 
eavironmental  concern,  m^ludiiig  impor- 
tant natural  areas,  renewable  resources  ateas 
and  natural  hazard  areas,  but  33  focuses  on 
key  facilities  Including  energy  facilities, 
large-bcale  development,  regionally  bene- 
ficial development,  new  ccmmufities,  and 
urges  the  coordination  of  a  full  range  of 
housing  opportunities. 

GRANT  AUTHORIZ.\TION 

The  Steiger  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  only  $50  million  per  year  for  only 
G  years  for  state  grants  at  50  percent  of  the 
cost  for  plan  development  and  implementa- 
tion. If  the  state  chooses  to  provide  mechan- 
isms  for  the  rsasonable  participation  by 
lo:al  government  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  plan,  it  could  receive 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  plan  develop- 
ment and  Implementation. 

Your  committee  bill  provides  $100  mUllon 
per  year  for  8  years  and  would  provide  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  process  development 
and  implementation  in  any  case.  If  under  the 
Steiger  bill  a  state  failed  to  develop  reason- 
able mechanism  for  local  involvement,  it 
would  receive  only  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
The  specification  of  these  mechanisms  would 
he  left  to  a  federal  agency. 

GRANT   QUALIFICATION 

Under  the  Steiger  bill  states  woxUd  be  in- 
eligible to  receive  any  financial  assistance 
tmless  their  legislatures  had  already  adopted 
a  land  use  policy.  Needed  funding  could  be 
delayed  since  development  of  a  land  use 
policy  could  take  several  years  and  Is  usually 
preceded  by  an  evaluation  of  land  resources 
and  uses,  evaluation  of  growth  and  land  use 
issues,  and  public  consideration. 

Under  your  committee  bill,  state  and  local 
governments  could  receive  grants  to  develop 
land  use  policies  as  part  of  their  develop- 
ment of  a  land  use  planning  process.  Grants 
could  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the  state 
had  designated  an  agency  to  receive  them 
and  established  an  intergovernmental  ad- 
visory council  that  includes  local  government 
participation. 

Based  on  this  comparison  it  Is  clear  that 
the  Steiger  bUl  (H.R.  13790)  would  negate 
all  the  work  done  over  the  past  three  years 
in  developing  land  use  legislation  that  is 
acceptable  to  states,  counties  and  cities. 
Therefore,  we  want  your  committee  to  know 
of  our  opposition. 

NACO   BELIEVES   ADEQUATE    HEARINGS   HAVE   BEFN 
HELD  ON  LAND  USE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  believes  adequate  hearings  have 
been  held  concerning  land  use  legislation 
and  it  is  time  that  Congress  enacts  a  re- 
sponsible bill. 

This  committee  knows  all  the  work  that 
has  gone  into  developing  balanced  land  use 
legislation  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
have  heard  extensive  testimony  in  public 
hearings  before  your  own  committee  and 
your  subcommittees.  HearUigs  have  also  been 
held  in  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  almost  every  state  in  the  na- 
tion has  either  adopted  or  considered  some 
form  of  land  use  legislation.  For  example, 
many  states  have  adopted  coastal  zone  legis- 
lation, strip  mining  laws,  environmental  pro- 
tection areas,  open  space  incentives,  and  so 
forth.  These  together  with  locally  adopted 
plane  and  zoning  amount  to  a  patchwork  of 
land  use  legislation  across  the  country.  It 
is  time  now  for  guidelines  to  be  adopted  at 
the  federal  level  that  can  be  implemented  by 
the  states  and  local  governments  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis. 

Now,  here  we  are  after  three  years  of  con- 
sidering  these   guidelines   on    a   nationwide 
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basis  and  critics  are  saying  we  need  more 
hearings — hearings  that  they  hope  will  kill 
the  legislation  altogether.  These  critics  are 
saying  that  land  use  legislation  has  been 
hastily  conceived,  that  it  will  confiscate  pri- 
vate property,  start  national  "zoning,"  that 
it  is  "no  growth"  oriented,  arid  that  it  will 
aggravate  the  energy  crisis. 

Tlie  states,  counties  and  citie.s,  who  eudor.se 
your  committee  bill,  know  that  the.se  claims 
are  not  true.  First,  this  legislation  lias  not 
been  hastily  conceived  There  have  been  three 
years  of  debate,  hearings,  amendments  and 
study.  It  is  time  for  action. 

Second,  this  legislation  wUl  not  confiscate 
prii^ate  property.  There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  would  allow  this. 

Third,  the  claim  of  national  zoning  is 
false.  There  are  specific  prohibitions  in  the 
bill  preventing  the  federal  government  from 
adopting  zoning  control.  On  the  contrary. 
there  are  provisions  protecting  the  involve- 
ment of  local  governments  in  all  pha.-es  of 
land  use  planning. 

Next,  this  is  not  a  "no  grotcth"  bill.  Local 
government  supports  this  legislation  be- 
cause It  provides  a  balanced  approach  to 
resolving  growth  and  development  pressures 
while  Identifying  areas  of  environmental 
concerns. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  not  aggregate  the 
energy  crisis.  In  fact.  It  provides  mechanisms 
to  allow  locating  of  energy  production  fa- 
cilities. 

If  anything  has  been  "hastily  conceived." 
it  has  been  the  claims  critics  have  been  mak- 
ing to  Justify  more  hearings. 

*  »  •  ;  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  NACo  urges  you  to  con- 
clude these  hearings.  We  Join  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  slate  and  cities  to  urge 
early  adoption  of  yo'ir  land  use  bill.  H.R. 
10294. 


STATEMENT  BY  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ON  THE  INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT 
THE  POSSESSION  OF  FIREARMS 
BY  CRIMINALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44,  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
unlawful  possession  of  firearms,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  in  the  past  few 
months  have  highlighted  over  and  above 
our  preoccupation  with  Watergate,  one 
of  the  most  chronic  problems  facing 
America  today — the  problem  of  violent 
gun  crimes.  From  the  incredible  firefight 
between  members  of  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  and  California  law  en- 
forcement authorities  witnessed  on  TV 
by  millions  of  unbelieving  Americans,  to 
the  average  gunning  down  of  innocent 
civilians  and  law  enforcement  officers, 
we  are  experiencing  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  firearms  atrocities. 

Murder  by  gim  reached  the  highest 
point  in  American  history  in  1973 — 
13,000  deaths. 

This  has  happened  in  spite  of  the  bas- 
ically good  law  the  Congress  passed  in 
1968,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  saner  firearms  enforcement 
policy  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
While  the  rate  of  increase  in  gun  mur- 
ders dropped  shortly  after  passage  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act,  we  are  now  experi- 


encmg  a  renewed  siuge  of  gun  crimes 
because  the  criminals  and  gunrumiers 
have  had  6  years  to  develop  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  1968  act  was 
passed,  it  has  not  been  refined  in  the 
sense  of  keeping  it  up  to  date  to  make  it 
more  difficiUt  for  criminals  to  obtain 
v.capons  or  to  block  their  end  nms 
around  the  law. 

Further,  the  law  has  been  assaulted 
n.r.d  chipped  away  at  by  those  who  would 
eliminate  effective  firer.rms  controls  in 
tlio  United  States. 

Attempts  by  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  want  to  diminish  the  number  of 
weapons  available  to  criminals  and  to 
puiii.sh  those  criminals  v.ho  cany  and 
u^-e  firearms  have  been  thwarted  since 
IDGO  v.'hen  ndju-'tments  to  the  1968  law 
'.egan  to  be  the  .subject  of  congressional 
debate.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  are  now 
goir.T  into  the  sixth  year  of  this  law  and 
as  the  result  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  ever- 
pro.-cnt  guni-unncr-:,  v;e  have  witnessed 
the  evolvement  of  several  serious  loop- 
holes in  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

First  ..nd  foremcst,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
.■■^o-^plled  "Saturday  night  .special"  loop- 
li"ie  which  has  been  the  subject  of  inten- 
pivr  rongres.sional  hearings  and  debate, 
bui  which  has  re.'^ultcd  in  a  lamentable 
l-^ck  of  legislative  results.  And  while 
Co!igress  has  done  nothing,  as  a  recent 
Treasury  Department  study  shows,  this 
ubiquitous  little  killer  has  proliferated  to 
nn  unconscionable  degree.  While  the  kill- 
iiig,  maiming,  and  robbery  goes  on  un- 
abited  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
fcuciht  for  controls  over  these  weapons 
still  hope  that  the  litany  of  violent  crimes 
will  persuade  even  the  most  die-hard 
"guns  for  everybody"  advocates  that 
something  nuist  be  done  to  control  the??c 
weapons. 

In  the  mesntimr,  however,  yet  another 
major  gaping  hole  has  been  knocked  into 
the  1968  act  as  a  result  of  a  1971  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  In  United  States  v. 
Bass  (404  U.S.  336,  December  30.  1971), 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  Govern- 
ment's argument  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  make  it  a  crime  for  felons, 
fugitives,  drug  addicts,  mental  defectives, 
and  other  classes  of  persons  defined  by 
the  statute  to  possess  a  fireann.  I  would 
point  out  tliat  this  intent  was  recognized 
by  five  of  the  six  U.S.  coiu'ts  of  appeals 
that  have  passed  on  the  issue. 

More  to  the  point,  and  as  one  who 
sponsored  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  believe  I 
can  speak  with  some  certainty  as  to  the 
intent  of  the  legislation.  A  cursory  read- 
ing of  the  floor  statements  regarding  this 
provision  of  the  law  and  a  reading  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  statute 
should  convince  anyone  of  the  intent  of 
the  90th  Congress.  However,  the  Court 
apparently  has  perverted  both  the  intent 
and  the  language  of  the  law. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today  is 
intended  to  implement  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  certain  classes  of 
persons  from  possessing  firearms. 

I  have  reviewed  the  floor  statement  of 
Senator  Russell  Long  who  introduced 
this  provision  of  the  gun  law  which  was 
based  on  extensive  research  by  legisla- 


tive counsel.  The  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is  so  clear  as  outlined  in  the  May  17, 
1968,  Senate  debate,  that  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
did  not  eliminate  the  prosecutorial  prcb- 
lem  raised  by  the  Bass  case. 

Senator  Long  said : 

There  are  a  lot  of  lunatics,  mental  iu- 
ronipetents.  and  members  of  the  crlmin:.! 
element  who  have  guns  and  have  been  using 
fni.is  to  rob,  plurclcr,  and  commit  all  sons 
of  crimes. 

This,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  what  we 
want.  While  we  may  be  willing  lor  a  citizen 
to  have  a  gun  for  the  defense  of  his  home— 
and  I  certainly  havs  no  objection  to  it — \vc 
do  not  want  the  murderers,  the  burglars,  the 
repi.^.ts.  the  looters,  or  the  arsonists  arme;l 
to  the  teeth  and  walking  the  streets.  We  do 
not  want  the  habitual  criminals  who  have 
committed  all  sorts  of  crimes  armed  and 
presenting  a  hazard  to  law-abiding  citizens. 

That  being  the  case,  it  makes  good  sense 
that  we  should  see  to  it  that  citizens,  as 
far  as  Federal  law  is  concerned,  can  have 
weaijons  for  self-defense. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  .  .  .,  simply 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  anybody  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces,  lor  conditions  other  than 
honorable,  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of 
t!ie  United  States  or  State  to  be  mentally 
incompetent,  or,  if  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  v.-ho  has  renounced  his  citizen- 
ship, or,  if  he  is  an  alien,  who  is  Illegally 
and  unlawfully  In  the  United  States  he  is  not. 
permitted  to  possess  a  firearm. 

As  if  this  language  was  not  clear 
enough,  Mr.  Long  then  referred  to  the 
several  categories  of  persons  intended  to 
he  denied  the  right  to  possess  firearms. 
As  far  as  a  felon  is  concerned,  he  said: 

V/hen  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  .  .  .  That  man  would  have  no  right  to 
possess  firearms.  He  would  be  punished 
criminally  if  he  is  found  in  possession  of 
them. 

In  reference  to  the  dishonorably  dis- 
chra'gea  serviceman,  he  said  such  a  per- 
son would  "forfeit  his  right  to  possess 
fire.irms." 

In  reference  to  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
the  Senator  said,  because  of  his  dis- 
honorable discharge  from  the  militai-y 
service,  under  this  law,  Oswald  "would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  possess  fire- 
arms." 

Further,  he  said: 

A  person  who  has  been  adjudged  mentally 
incompetent  should  not  carry  firearms. 

I  believe  even  these  brief  references  as 
to  the  puipose  of  the  law  are  sufficient  to 
question,  if  not  the  technicalities  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  at  least  their 
interpretation  of  the  intent  of  Congress. 
I  feel  any  reasonable  person  will  agree 
the  goal  of  Congress  was  obvious.  Yet  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
tlie  Justice  Department  has  been  un- 
necessarily hampered  in  their  prosecu- 
tion of  criminals  with  guns. 

The  niunbers  we  are  talking  about 
are  not  insignificant. 

For  example,  during  fiscal  year  1972 — 
which  covered  calendar  year  1971  before 
the  effects  of  Bass  were  felt — there 
were  709  indictments,  informations,  or 
charges  and  425  guilty  pleas  or  verdicts 
for  violations  of  section  1202 (a >.  While 
many  of  these  violations  were  in  com- 
bination with  violations  of  other  Fed- 
eral gun  control  laws,  204  indictments 
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and  104  convictions  were  for 
of  section  1202 fa)  alone 

In  the  Bass  case,  the  Cour 
the  rule  of  strict  construction 
section  1202ia'  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  does  . 
a  crime  for  a  convicted  felon 
classes  of  persons  named  in 
ute — to  possess  a  firearm. 

The  Court  interpreted  the 
require  that  the  Government 
prove,  in  any  case  involving 
"possession,"  "receipt,"  or  't 
tion"  of  a  firearm,  that  such 
sion,"  'receipt,"  or 
was  "in  commerce  or  affcc 
merce." 

Since  the  Supreme  Court 
Bass,  substantial  numbers  of 
been    lost.    Indictments 
cases  that  could  previously 

made  were  not  pursued   

who  possesses  a  gvm  may  only 
hended    when    Federal 
they  can  prove  that  the  gun  h 
in  interstate  commerce. 

This  means,  for  all  practica 
a  criminal  must  be  caught 
State  line  with  a  firearm  befdre 
be  convicted  of  illegal  possessicyi 

Such  cases  number  in  the  . 

In  short,  the  Supreme  Court 
dered  and  gutted  the  . 
from  the  landmark  1968  gun 
a  giant  judicial  eraser  to  wip^ ! 
visions  concerning  the  feloniops 
sion  of  firearms  by  criminals 
statutes. 

We  must  help  the  Justice 
retrieve  its  capability  to 
prosecute  criminals  under 

It  is  to  close  the  loophole 
this  purpose  that  I  introducfc 
propriate  reference  a  legislati\-p 
to  prohibit  certain  classes 
from  possessing  firearms  and 
appropriate  penalties. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  n 
radical   legislation.    It    simple 
the  original  intent  of  Cong 
appropriate  provisions  of  the 

This   legislative   proposal 
the  endorsement  of  the  Justic^ 
ment  and  the  administration, 
clear  that  possession  of  fireai 
victed  felons  and  other 
sons  identified  in  the 
ognlzed  as  a  burden  o 
merce  and  is  prohibited. 

The  bill  also  contains  sever 
ments  of  a  technical  nature 
corporated   into  the   proposa 
avoid  future  problems  which  - 
under  the  existing  provisions 

Specifically,   the  proposed 
would  make  unlawful  the 
sion  of  a  firearm  by  any 
employee    in    the    course 
ment — who : 

First,  has  been  convicted  in 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  _ 
for  a  term  exceeding  1  year; 

Second,  is  a  fugitive  from 

Third,  has  been  discharged 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorajjle 
tions;  or 

Fourth,  is  an  unlawful  user 
dieted  to  marihuana  or  any 
or  stimulant  substance  or  _ 
as  those  terms  are  defined 
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trolled Substances  Act — Public  Law  91- 
513;  21U.S.C.  802;or 

Fifth,  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  men- 
tal defective;  or 

Sixth,  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States. 

A  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  2  years,  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both, 
is  provided. 

The  legislation  combines  subsections 
92:3  <g)  and  fh>  and  section  1202  of  title 
18  to  subsume  the  same  categories  of 
people  now  covered  in  both  sections  to- 
gether and  to  define  the  same  crime  now 
defined  in  both  sections  with  the  intent 
of  making  the  language  of  the  law  clear 
that  "mere  possession"  imder  prescribed 
circumstances  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  violation. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  re- 
mains undecided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
since  the  Court  decided  the  Bass  case 
on  the  issue  of  statutory  construction. 
The  constitutional  i-ssues  involved  were 
not  addressed.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  advised  me  that  the  existing 
legi-slation  and  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today  are  clearly  con.stitulional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  violent  crime  in  America 
today  is  as  serious  as  it  ever  was.  Our 
preoccupation  with  political  crimes  in 
recent  months,  the  energy  crisis,  infla- 
tion, and  other  matters,  have  taken  up 
much  of  our  attention  and  defiected  con- 
gressional efforts  at  providing  bettor 
laws  to  safeguard  our  people. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  dimir.ifh 
our  concern  for  the  above  i?suos  in  Con- 
giess. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  Hou.se  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee  and  the  Congress 
have  the  capability  to  handle  legislation 
of  this  type  which  in  the  final  analysis 
are  not  concerned  with  shortages,  high 
prices,  and  crimes  of  political  expe- 
diency, as  serious  as  these  crimes  are. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  that 
involves  the  very  lives  and  deaths  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans. 

I  certainly  feel  that  we  can  allot  some 
time  in  this  Congress  to  tliis  measure 
which  is  relatively  simple  in  concept  and 
could  result  in  a  substantial  savings  in 
human  life.  I  hope  members  will  agree 
that  this  bill  is  worth  some  degree  of 
effort  in  the  time  remaining  in  the  93d 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  introduced  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  today. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  15280 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  title  18.  United 
States    Code,    to    prohibit    the    unlawful 
possession  of  firearms,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 44,  title  IS.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  followiiig  new  sec- 
tions to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  929.  Findings  of  Fact. 
The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  possession  of  a  firearm  by  felons, 
fugitives  from  Justice,  veterans  who  are  dis- 
charged under  dishonorable  conditions,  men- 
tal defectives,  persons  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  Institution,  unlawful 
users  of  or  persons  addicted  to  marihuana, 
depressant  or  stimulant  substances,  or  nar- 


cotic drugs,  and  aliens  who  are  Illegally  in 
the  country,  constitutes — 

( 1 )  a  burden  on  commerce  and  a  threat 
affecting  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  and 

(2)  a  threat  to  the  effective  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  criminal  laws,  including  thobe 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Sec.  930.  Uni  awful  Acts. 

( a )  Any  person  who — 

(1)  is  under  indictment  for,  or  has  been 
ronvicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year:  or 

(2)  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  or 

(3)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions;  or 

(4)  is  an  unlawful  user  of,  or  is  addicted 
to.  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
substance  or  narcotic  drug  as  those  terms 
are  defined  In  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(84  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  802);  or 

(5)  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental  de- 
fective or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mental  institution:  or 

(6)  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  unlaw. 
fully  in  the  United  States; 

and  who  possess  nny  firearm,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  .$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  tv,o  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  while  being  employed 
by  ^n  other  person  who — 

(1 )  Is  under  indictment  for,  or  has  been 
ronvicted  in  any  court  of.  a  crime  punishable 
by  hnprisonmeut  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year:  or 

(2)  is  a  fugitive  ;i-cm  Justice;  or 

(3)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions;  or 

(4)  is  an  unlawful  user  of,  or  is  addicted 
to,  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
siib.^tance  or  narcotic  drug  as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (84 
Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C.  802);  or 

(3)  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental  de- 
fective or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mantal  institution;  or 

(6)  being  an  alien,  is  illegally  or  unln'.v- 
f  ally  in  the  United  States; 
and  who.  knowing  or  having  reason  to  be- 
lieve his  employer  falls  within  one  of  the 
classifications  enumerated  in  sub-paragraphs 
(1)  to  (6)  above,  in  the  course  of  such  em- 
ployment possesses  any  firearm,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  meanings  of  all  terms  used  In  Sec- 
tions 929-931  of  this  chapter  are  governed  by 
the  definitions  in  Section  921,  of  this  chapter, 
except  that  for  the  purposes  of  Sections  929- 
931  "a  crime  pitnlshable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  e.xceeding  one  year"  means  any  offense 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  but  does  not  Include  any 
offense  (other  than  one  Involving  a  firearm 
or  explosive)  classified  as  a  misdemeanor  un- 
der the  laws  of  a  State  and  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  two  years  or  less. 

Sf.c.  931.  Exceptions:  Relief  Prom  Dis- 
abilities 

This  ch.ipter  shall  not  apply  to — 

(a)  any  prisoner  who  by  reason  of  dvities 
connected  with  law  enforcement  has  ex- 
pressly been  entrusted  with  a  firearm  by 
competent  authority  of  the  prison;  or 

(b)  any  prrson  who  has  been  granted  re- 
lief pursuant  to  Section  925(c)  of  this  chap- 
ter from  the  disabilities  imposed  by  Federal 
law  with  rcipect  to  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms; or 

(c)  any  person  who.  bavhig  been  adjudi- 
cated to  be  a  mental  defective,  or  who,  hav- 
ing been  committed  to  a  mental  institution, 
has  been  subsequently  adjudicated  by  a 
court  or  other  lawful  authority  to  have  been 
restored  to  mental  competency  and  specifi- 
cally found  by  such  court  or  other  lawful 
authority  no  longer  to  be  suffering  from  a 
ment.il    disorder    a  hich    Interferes    with    or 
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handicaps  him  In  the  handling  or  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm. 

Sec.  2. 

(n)  Subsection  922(d)(3)  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "is  an  unlawful  user  of,  or  is  ad- 
dicted to,  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or 
stimulant  substance  or  narcotic  drug  as 
iho.se  terms  are  defined  in  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21  U.S.C. 
802):  or," 

(b)  Subsections  922(g)(3)  and  922(h)  (3) 
of  Title  18,  United  States  Code  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "who  is  an  unlawful  user 
of,  or  is  addicted  to,  marihuana  or  any  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  substance  or  narcotic 
drug  as  those  terms  are  defined  in  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (84  Stat.  1242;  21 
U.S.C.  802);  or". 

Sec.  3.  Title  VII  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19G8  (82 
Stat.  23b;  18  U.S.C.  Appendix  1201-1203)  is 
hereby  repealed. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CLARKE-McNARY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
raan  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick>  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  which  was  signed 
into  law  June  7,  1924.  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  forethough  oi  Representa- 
tive John  D.  Clarke  of  New  York.  Senator 
Charles  McNary  of  Oregon  and  the  en- 
tire 71st  Congress  for  their  efforts  in  en- 
acting this  important  legislation. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  contains  sev- 
eral sections  of  special  significance.  Sec- 
tion 2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  cooperative  forest  fire 
control  to  include  all  forest  and  critical 
watershed  lands  in  State  and  private 
ownerships.  Today,  all  50  States  cooper- 
ate in  this  program  providing  forest  fire 
protection  on  more  than  626  million 
acres. 

Originally  limited  to  $200,000  in  Fed- 
eral assistance,  the  cooperative  forest  fire 
control  program  received  $20  million  in 
Federal  funds  in  1973.  States  have  in- 
creased their  expenditures  from  $1.8 
million  in  1924  to  $123  million  in  1973; 
private  industry  has  also  participated  t^ 
a  considerable  extent.  As  a  result,  where 
in  1924  there  were  92,000  fires  reported  in 
25  States  burning  almost  29,000,000  acres, 
in  1973  all  50  States  reported  118,000 
fires,  which  burned  but  1,900,000  acres. 
This  is  a  significant  reduction  in  forest 
acreage  burned  and  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  can  be  given  major  credit  for  bring- 
ing it  about. 

In  1945,  Smokey  Bear  became  part  of 
the  cooperative  forest  fire  prevention 
team.  As  a  joint  effort  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  State  forestry  departments, 
and  the  Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  the 
Smokey  Bear  program  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects  in  carrying  the  forest 
fire  prevention  message  to  all  Americans. 

Section  4  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
the  procurement,  production,  and  distri- 
bution of  forest  tree  seeds  and  plants  to 
be  used  for  establishing  forests,  wind- 
breaks, shelterbelts,  and  farm  woodlots 
on  denuded  or  nonforested  lands.  Mr. 


Speaker,  In  the  50  years  since  the  passage 
of  this  act,  an  incredible  l^Vz  million 
acres  and  five  other  States — Florida, 
MicWgan,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina — have  planted  over  1 
million  acres  each.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  now  being  harvested  and  manufac- 
tured into  lumber  and  paper  products  for 
the  use  of  the  American  people.  As  Forest 
Service  Chief  John  R.  McGuire  has 
pointed  out,  without  these  trees  planted 
under  authority  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act,  timber  shortages  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  reality  today. 

Another  section  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
National  Forest  System  by  allowing  the 
determination  of  public  lands  valuable 
for  timber  production  and  protection  of 
navigable  streams  or  irrigation.  In  the 
period  1926-28,  the  National  Forest 
System  was  enlarged  by  580,000  acres 
for  these  purposes.  The  act  allowed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  dona- 
tions of  land  for  the  National  Forest 
System.  Over  the  years,  more  than  355,- 
000  acres  have  been  donated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  become  a  part  of  the 
National  Forest  System.  In  addition, 
nearly  17  million  acres  of  forested,  cut- 
over,  or  denuded  lands  within  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams  have  been 
added  to  the  NFS  since  pas.sage  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  and  are  now  receiv- 
ing multiple-use  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  once  again 
to  stress  the  significance  to  all  Americans 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  and  to  praise  the  foresight 
of  those  who  enacted  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
and  privileged  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  friend,  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Rarick)  and  others  in  the  House  in 
his  special  order  today  to  provide  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  50th  smniver- 
sary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  1924.  This  landmark  leg- 
islation gave  full  recognition  for  the  first 
time  to  the  key  role  of  private  forestry 
in  meeting  future  timber  requirements 
of  the  Nation.  Few  legislative  acts  have 
been  more  important  to  sound  foresti-y 
programs  in  America. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  authorized 
Federal  cooperation  with  States  and  pri- 
vate forest  owners  in  lessening  the  risks 
and  improving  the  opportunities  for  com- 
mercial timber  production.  Under  its  far- 
reaching  provisions,  the  50  States  have 
extended  fire  protection  to  626,000,000 
acres  of  forest  and  watershed  lands.  Fire 
losses  dui'ing  1973  were  held  to  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  acreage 
protected,  a  remarkable  achievement. 

The  act  also  provided  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  seedlings  for  the  establish- 
ment of  forests,  shelterbelts  and  wind- 
breaks. Some  14 '2  billion  seedlings  have 
been  distributed.  This  is  an  excellent 
beginning  on  the  massive  reforestation 
task  that  still  confronts  us. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  enabled  the  owners  of  land  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  growing  of  timber  crops 
to  donate  355,000  acres  of  such  lands  to 
the  United  States.  These  and  other  pub- 
lic lands  of  primary  importance  for  wa- 
tershed protection  and  timber  production 


have  been  added  to  the  National  Forest 
System  so  that  the  public  may  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  sustained  yield  and  multiple 
use  management. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  Forestry  Subcommittee  in  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  June  7,  1924.  In  re- 
viewing the  effoits  of  that  day,  I  find 
that  many  fiaures  prominent  in  forestry 
testified  in  favor  of  the  Clark-McNary 
cooperative  forestry  program.  Among 
them  were  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  a  prominent 
Floridian  and  chau-man  of  the  National 
Forestry  Committee;  George  D.  Pratt, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Conservation 
Committee;  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Tree  Association; 
Henry  P.  Wallace,  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  Chief 
of  the  Forestry  Service.  Their  testimony 
predicted  that  timber  shortages  would 
occiu-  unless  Federal-State  cooperative 
foresti-y  efforts  were  expanded.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  passage  of  this  landmark 
legislation  can  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that 
without  it,  such  timber  shortage  would 
undoubtedly  exist  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  joining  my  colleagrues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  historical  act.  Among 
other  things  this  act  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  determine  which 
lands  are  chiefiy  valuable  for  streamflow 
protection  and  timber  production. 

As  a  result  of  actions  taken  imder  this 
act,  nearly  18  million  acres  of  forested, 
cut-over,  or  denuded  lands  have  been 
added  to  the  National  Forest  System. 
These  lands  now  provide  a  great  deal  of 
lumber  for  our  growing  economy.  The 
administration  of  this  act  has  shown 
time  and  again  that  responsible  multi- 
ple-use sustained  yield  management  of 
timber  resources  can  provide  oiu*  country 
with  a  dependable  supply  of  lumber 
materials. 

As  a  raw  material,  wood  provides  lum- 
ber for  millions  of  new  structures  every 
year.  We  all  use  products  every  day, 
almost  without  thinking,  which  are  wood 
end-products.  Plywood,  furniture,  paper, 
clothing,  packaging  material,  chemicals, 
films,  plastics,  cleansing  agents,  per- 
fumes— the  list  of  wood  products  goes  on 
and  on.  And  the  great  thing  about  wood 
is  that  it  is  renewable.  Our  timber  comes 
from  forests  which  use  the  soil,  water 
and  the  air  to  provide  people  with  this 
unique  resource. 

Clarke-McNary  has  gone  a  long  way 
dm-ing  the  past  50  years  in  providing  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  many  eco- 
logical, recreational  and  economic  bene- 
fits during  the  cycle  of  wood  production. 
Forests  serve  well  in  the  areas  of  soil 
erosion,  controling  streamflow,  and  pro- 
viding homes  for  wildlife.  I  am  most 
conscious  of  this  since  in  my  own  area 
of  eastern  Tennessee  after  a  restored 
forest  cover  was  put  on  some  of  our  de- 
pleted mountain  fann  land,  erosion  was 
controlled  and  soil  loss  was  prevented.  As 
a  direct  result  a  more  sustained  flow  of 
streams  was  produced.  This  beneflted 
not  only  the  lands  in  the  immediate  area, 
but  also  all  the  people  living  near  the 
downstream  waterways. 

In  this  time  of  concern  over  environ- 
mental  impact   of   technology,  it  does 
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well  to  remember  the  usefuliiess 
forests    when    managed    in 
manner. 

Mr.    THONE.    Mr.    Speakei 
plea-siue  to  join  my  colleague; 
nizing    the    50th    anniversary 
Clarke-McNai-y  Act.  This  legii  lation 
been  of  great  value  in  extendi  ig 
.sional    forest    management    t|ir 
the  nation. 

On  this  occasion,  I  ako  v. 
tribute  to  one  from  my  honid 
Nebi-aska    who    contributed 
forestry.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Charles 
who    was    an    eminent 
Nebraska  botanist.  He  created 
terest  in  the  Idea  that  trees  cbuld 
on  our  Great  Plains  where  npture 
not  put  any. 

As  a   resialt.   the   Nebraska 
Forest  was  established  in  1902. 
has  the  only  National  Forest 
established  solely  by  the  effoi-^s 
Thirty    thousand    acres    of 
trees  flourish  where  only  pi-sjirie 
grew  previously. 

The  techniques  and  knowlec 
at  the  Bessey  National  Forest 
to  great  advantage  by  the  U 
Service  when  the  shelterbelt  pr 
established  in  1935  because  of 
Bowl.  Each  year  the  Bessey  Nursery 
duces  about  2  million  trees  whi<  h 
tributed  under  the  Clark-Mcjiary 

When    the    Clark-McNary 
passed  in  1924  only  25  States 
try  bureaus.  Today,  all  50 
Nebrask:a,  our  fine  State  forester 
Benson. 

Clarke-McNary  has  not  on^y 
success  but  also  has  served  as  a 
many  other  programs  of  Federal 
cooperation. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speakdr,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaris  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  pubject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob 
the    request    of    the 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tie 


•'IT'S  TIME  TO   GET  ANGRV 
NEW    YORK    POSTAL 
UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi 
previous  order  of  the  House 
woman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  portals  of  the  General 
fice  building  in  New  York  are 
words: 

Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat 
of  night  shall  stay  these  couriers 
swift  completion  of  their  appoint  (d 


tie 


Maybe  not,  but  the  U.S.  PostAl 
can.  Mail  service  has  become  sa 
it  sometimes  takes  several 
letter  to  be  delivered  from 
Manhattan  to  the  other 
same  time  the  cost  of  mailinf: 
has  gone  up  to  10  cents  and  moi  ° 
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This  afternoon — June  6 — thousands 
of  postal  workers,  members  of  the  New 
York  Metro  Area  Postal  Union  and  the 
New  York  Letter  Carriers,  are  gathering 
in  a  huge  unity  demonstration  in  front 
of  the  General  Post  Office  building  in  my 
district  to  protest  the  policies  of  the  USPS 
and  budget  cuts  which  will  eliminate  9 
million  work  hours  in  the  Northea,st 
region  in  fiscal  1975;  10.000  jobs  have 
b3en  wiped  out  in  Mr-nhattpn  and  the 
Bronx  alone  since  1970. 

An  immediate  crLsis  has  been  created 
by  a  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  some  2.000  "substitute" 
worker.s  to  only  20  hours  a  week.  These 
men  and  women,  who  have  families  to 
support,  are  taking  home  less  than  $75 
a  week.  They  could  do  better  on  welfare. 

As  the  unions  said  in  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Daily  News  Jime 
5.  "Its  Time  to  Get  Angry."  I  would  like 
to  read  the  full  text  of  the  unions'  state- 
ment because  It  calls  attention  to  a 
potentially  disastrous  situation. 
It's  Time  to  Get  Angrt  ! 

If  you  write  a  letter  home  once  a  week  or 
run  a  small  business  or  a  large  company, 
count  yourself  among  the  most  over-taxed 
and  xmder-service  of  Americans. 

You  pay  10  cents  for  a  stamp  now.  It 
could  go  to  20  cents,  25  cents  or  more. 

Meanwhile,  postal  service  is  deteriorating 
day  by  day.  The  United  States  Postal 
Service — a  virtually  private  corporation  run 
by  big-business  directors  who  are  answerable 
to  no-one — is  on  a  collision  course  with  al- 
most certain  disaster. 

What  Is  happening? 

The  USPS  in  a  maniacal  attempt  to  make 
ihe  postal  service  self-sustaining  is  spend- 
ing bllUons  of  dollars  on  tmtested  machinery 
and  ple-ln-the-sky  routing  programs.  Some 
are  failing;  others  already  have  failed. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  to  you — the 
postal  public — is  what  is  happening  to  your 
postal  work  force.  The  force,  already  de- 
moralized, Is  the  target  of  a  renewed  and 
inhtimane  effort  by  the  USPS  to  replace  tried 
and  tested  working  men  and  women  with 
untested  and  questionable  machinery. 

On  May  28,  1974,  the  Begional  Postmaster 
General  ordered  a  further  reduction  In  serv- 
ice of  nine  mlUlon  work  hours  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  That  means  service  Is  going  to 
be  even  worse. 

Ten  thousand  Jobs  have  been  wiped  out  In 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  alone  since  1970.  No 
wonder  your  service  is  worse  while  you're 
paying  more.  At  tills  rate  we  caution  you  that 
in  a  few  years  a  postage  stamp  will  cost  25c. 
This  is  not  enough  for  Postmaster  General 
Klassen. 

POST.^L   StTBS   STARVING 

Right  now  In  June,  1974,  postal  subs  have 
been  reduced  to  20  hours  work  a  week,  taking 
home  less  than  $75  a  week.  They  would  fare 
better  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Because  they  are 
proud,  the  Postmaster-General  has  decreed 
they  must  starve. 

Other  factors  delaying  your  mall  are  con- 
stant delivery  route  changes,  poor  schedul- 
ing, more  costly  excessive  night  and  week- 
end work,  transfer,  and  reasslgnments.  Did 
you  know  that  Viet  Nam  vets  are  denied 
equal  right  for  equal  work  and  get  less 
benefits? 

For  all  these  reasons  a  mass  unity  demon- 
stration of  all  postal  workers  will  be  held  in 
front  of  the:  General  Post  OfBce,  33rd  Street 
and  Eighth  Avenue,  Thursday,  Jime  6,  1974, 
from  2 :30  P.M.  to  5  P.M. 

We  seek  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  comparable 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  Chicago  postal  sys- 
tem iu  the  late  I960's  or  the  massive  postal 
strike  of  1970. 


Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  President,  Thomas 
J.  Germano,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  New  York  Let- 
ter Carriers,  Branch  36,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers. 

Moe  Blller,  President,  Philip  Sellgman. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  New  York  Metro  Area 
Postal  Union,  AflUiated  with  American  Postal 
Workers  Union,  ATL-CIO. 

New  York  is  the  leading  business  com- 
munity in  the  Nation.  It  camiot  function 
without  rapid,  efficient  mail  service.  The 
8  million  people  of  our  city  have  a  right 
to  expect  good  mail  service.  The  thou- 
sands of  Postal  Service  workers  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  work  at  full  pay  and  vmder  decent 
conditions. 

This  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  and  I  urge  that  the 
appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  from  destroying  jobs, 
demoralizing  the  work  force,  and  messing 
up  mail  deliveries. 


PROTECTING  SERVICE  STATION 
OPERATOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  protect  the  serv- 
ice station  operator.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  in  the  House  has  received  letters 
from  operators  in  their  district  who  have 
run  into  problems  when  it  has  come  time 
for  them  to  renew  their  franchises,  and 
some  have  had  problems  even  before  their 
franchises  expired. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  these  service 
station  operatoi-s  to  provide  them  with 
some  means  of  protection  from  distribu- 
tors and  major  refiners  who  are  at- 
tempting to  push  them  out  of  business 
because  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
them  to  have  their  own  agency  outlets. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  is  identical 
to  a  section  that  has  been  in  a  number 
of  energy  bills  that  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  not  become  public  law. 

My  bill  provides  that  a  refiner  or  dis- 
tributor may  not  cancel,  fail  to  renew,  or 
otherwise  terminate  a  franchise  unless  he 
gives  notification  90  days  prior  to  the 
cancellation  date  together  with  the  rea- 
sons for  the  cancellation  and  the  reme- 
dies available  to  the  service  station 
operator. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  prohibits  can- 
cellation of  a  franchise  unless  the  retailer 
or  distributor  failed  to  comply  with  any 
reasonable  requirement  of  the  franchise, 
failed  to  act  in  good  faith  in  can-j-ing 
out  the  terms  of  such  franchise,  or  un- 
less the  refiner  or  distributor  withdraws 
entirely  from  the  sale  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— other  than  ci-ude — in  commerce  for 
sale  other  than  resale  in  the  United 
States. 

This  bid  also  provides  that  any 
wronged  retailer  may  apply  to  Federal 
court  for  damages  or  injunctive  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  legislation  is 
urgently  needed  to  protect  the  bulwark 
of  small  American  businessmen  around 
the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me.  I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  brought 
before  the  House  as  soon  as  possible  In 
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order  to  protect  these  hard-working,  tax- 
paying  Americans. 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  THE  PRIVACY  OF 

NEWSMEN 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  22,  I 
introduced  H.R.  14981,  the  Newsmen's 
Right  to  Privacy  Act,  to  protect  members 
of  the  news  media  from  the  indiscrim- 
inate subpena  of  their  telephone  and 
telegraph  records.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  attack  a  problem  that  is  not  simply 
theoretical  in  nature.  In  response  to  a 
December  21,  1973,  letter  from  the  Re- 
porters Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  conceded  several  dis- 
closiu*es  of  the  telephone  records  of  news 
organizations  and  newsmen.  I  think  it 
vital  that  these  instances  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House : 

First.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch:  Under 
subpena  by  the  U.^  District  Court  for 
Massachusetts  in  Boston,  A.T.  &  T.  gave 
tlie  FBI  records  of  all  toll  calls  from 
the  newspaper's  V/ashington  bureau 
fi-om  June-August  1971.  In  addition,  it 
supplied  records  of  calls  from  the  home 
of  Post  Dispatch  Washington  corres- 
pondent Richard  Dudman.  The  records 
were  obtained  apparently  in  connection 
with  an  investigation  into  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers.  A.T.  ti  T.  also 
turned  over  the  toll  records  of  long-dis- 
tance calls  from  June  13-July  15,  1971, 
from  the  home  phone  of  Thomas  Ot- 
tenad,  a  Post-Dispatch  Washington  re- 
porter. 

Second.  Knight  Newspapers:  Toll-call 
records  for  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Knight  Newspapers  were  also  subpenaed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Post-Dispatch 
records.  This  also  was  apparently  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pentagon  papers  in- 
vestigation. 

Third.  The  New  York  Times:  In  Feb- 
ruary, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  dis- 
closed that  it  had  sought  and  received 
from  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  long-distance  records  made 
from  the  Times  Washington  bureau  for 
the  7-month  period  ending  in  January 
1974.  The  IRS  agreed  on  February  12  to 
return  the  records  to  the  phone  company. 
In  addition,  C.  &  P.  supplied  to  IRS  the 
records  of  toll  calls  made  from  the  home 
telephone  of  David  Rosenbaum,  a  Times 
reporter  who  lives  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Fourth.  Jack  Anderson:  A.T.  &  T. 
turned  over  to  the  FBI  the  long-distance 
records  of  the  Anderson  office  in  Wash- 
ington and  of  his  associate  Les  Whitten. 
According  to  the  Anderson  column  of 
February  12,  1974,  the  phone  records  of 
associates  Joseph  Spear  and  Brit  Hume, 
along  with  those  of  Whitten's  18-year- 
old  son  Les  Whitten  in,  were  also  ob- 
tained. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  these 
disclosures  were  made  in  response  to 
court  orders.  Whether  court-mandated 
or  otherwise,  the  effect  of  disclosure  is  to 
make  it  known  that  the  Government  can 


penetrate  the  confidentiality  of  news 
sources  whenever  it  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
range  of  circumstances  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment's law-enforcement  responsibili- 
ties may  entitle  it  to  force  the  disclosure 
of  these  sources  in  narrow  at  best.  In  no 
case  can  the  Government  justify  the 
wholesale  disclosure  of  sources  made  pos- 
sible when  it  demands  all  toll  call  records 
of  a  journalist,  including  records  irrele- 
vant to  any  Ipw-enforcement  investiga- 
tion. 

A.T.  &  T.  has  recently  modified  its  pol- 
icy to  facilitate  notification  of  custom- 
ers when  their  records  have  been  sub- 
penaed or  summoned,  except  when  the 
requesting  Government  agency  certifies 
that  notification  would  impede  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  .\part  from  this  excep- 
tion, which  gives  the  Government  dis- 
cretion to  refuse  notification,  the  com- 
pany's willingness  to  notify  newsmen 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  It  rtill  remains  true  that  re- 
porters can  never  be  assured  of  the  con- 
fidentiality of  their  sources  because,  as 
A.T.  &  T.  itself  argues,  there  exists  no 
legal  basis  on  which  such  subpenas  can 
be  challenged  as  threats  to  the  confi- 
dentiality of  news  sources.  H.R.  14981 
provides  precisely  the  legislative  guidance 
courts  need  to  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  sources.  It  not  only  requires  that  dis- 
closure of  journalists'  telephone  and  tele- 
graph records  be  mandated  by  valid  court 
order,  but  provides  that  no  subpena  of 
a  newsman's  phone  records  be  valid  un- 
le'^s  it  does  not  reveal  or  threaten  to 
reveal  a  news  source  or  unless  it  is  justi- 
fied by  an  "overriding  and  compelling 
national  Interest."  as  determined  hy  a 
U.S.  district  court. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  in 
its  1972  decision  in  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
first  amendment  extends  not  only  to  the 
dissemination  of  news,  but  also  to  the 
gathering  of  it,  for  "without  some  pro- 
tection for  seeking  out  the  news,  free- 
dom of  the  press  could  be  eviscerated". 
No  newsman  worth  his  salt  would  deny 
that  the  assembling  of  reliable  confiden- 
tial sources  is  essential  to  news  gather- 
ing. Unless  the  telephone  records  of  the 
news  media  are  explicitly  protected  by 
legislation,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
the  press  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
function  as  a  free  and  independent 
check  on  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  promulgate  its  own  point  of  view. 

In  view  of  the  real  and  present  impact 
of  these  disclosures  on  the  function  of 
the  free  press,  I  have  written  Chairman 
Staggers  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  asking 
that  hearings  on  this  legislation  be  con- 
ducted. In  addition,  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing the  bill  with  additional  cospon- 
sors.  The  20  cosponsors  of  the  Newmen's 
Right  to  Privacy  Act  are:  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  CoNYEns,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Ml'.  Fraser.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Van  Debrlin,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia. 


HEARINGS  ON  H.R.  14856  TO  BAN 
DISCRIMINATION  IN  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouii  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
."=umer  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  June  20  and  21  on 
H.R.  14856,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
extensions  of  credit  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  oi'igin,  age,  sex, 
or  marital  status. 

H.R.  14856  was  introduced  on  May  16, 
and  appeals  in  the  Record  of  that  date, 
long  with  extensive  background  informa- 
tion, beginning  at  page  E3062.  It  is  the 
most  far-reaching,  antidiscrimination 
bill  in  the  credit  field  ever  introduced  in 
either  House,  and  applies  to  all  forms  of 
credit,  not  just  to  consumer,  agricul- 
tural, and  residentinl  real  estate  credit 
covered  by  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

The  bill  represents  a  consensus  of  13 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Joining  me  as  cosponsors  are  the  follow- 
ing Members:  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  cl 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  of  Maryland;  William  A. 
Bi\RRETT,  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, of  Texas;  Andrew  Young,  of  Geor- 
gia; Fortney  H.  ("Pete")  Stark,  Jr.,  of 
CalKomia;  John  Joseph  Moakley,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Edward  I.  Koch,  of 
New  York,  Democrats;  and  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  of  Massachusetts;  Stewart  B. 
.McKiNNEY,  of  Connecticut;  Matthew  J. 
Rinaldo,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Angelo  D. 
RoNCALLO,  of  New  York,  Republicans. 

Since  May  1972,  when  Congresswoman 
Bella  Abzug  of  New  York  introduced  the 
first  bills  on  credit  discrimination  by  rea- 
son of  sex  or  marital  status,  following 
her  testimony  at  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  National  Commission  ai  Con- 
sumer Finance,  many  Members  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  bills  by  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Koch,  or  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts,  or  have  Introduced  in- 
dividual bills,  dealing  with  sex  and  mari- 
tal status  credit  discrimination. 

Other  bills,  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion by  reason  of  age  in  the  issuance  of 
credit  cards,  have  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey  of  New 
York,  with  multiple  sponsorship.  So  I 
know  that  there  is  widespread  Interest 
among  Members  of  the  House  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  H.R.  14856. 

Members  who  wish  to  submit  state- 
ments for  our  hearing  record  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  do  so.  However,  I  should 
point  out  that  we  already  have  held  ex- 
tensive oversight  hearings  on  credit  dis- 
crimination in  the  subcommittee,  as  part 
of  our  review  of  consumer  credit  issues 
generally,  so  we  are  asking  that  the  em- 
phasis in  oiu'  June  20  and  21  hearings 
be  directed  to  the  mechanics  of  H.R. 
14856.  Witnesses  are  being  requested  to 
devote  their  statements  primarily  to  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  bill  in  carrying  out  the 
bill's  objectives.  In  other  words,  we  need 
no  persuasion  that  unfair  discrimina- 
tion should  be  prohibited:  we  are  inter- 
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ested  at  this  point  In  knowin  ; 
our  bill  can  accomplish  that 
f^ir  and  effective  manner,  or  i 
it  should  be  changed,  taking 
sideration  the  multiplicity  of 
dealing    with    a    creditor's 
achieve  repayment  in  case  of 

The  hearings  of  the  Nation  a: 
sion  on  Consvuner  Finance  2 
and  our  subcommittee  hearings 
Congress   have   clearly 
only  that  widespread, 
criminatory  practices  have  exif 
credit  industiy  but  also  that 
on  husband-wife  relationships 
a  legitimate  impact  on  the 
cisions  in  extending  or  denyinj 
women.  H.R.  14856  seeks  to 
solve  this  problem  by  permitting 
itor  to  take  into  account  an 
race,  color,  religion,  national  o 
sex,  or  marital  status  only 
clearly  a  factor  under  State  law 
taining  his  rights  and  i-cmed 
event  of  default. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tl  e  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  DpLSKi)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ilege  to  actively  participate  in 
ess  of  elections  in  this  country 
enjoyed  by  each  and  every 
izen.  Yet,  unfortunately,  this 
rather  this  right — because  of 
Act.  is  denied  to  a  select  small 
our    country    today — the 
ployee. 

The  time  has  come  for  the 
to  rectify  this  injustice.  The 
ciples  which  govern  Federal 
which  the  Hatch  Act  was 
protect,  are  for  the  most  part 
well.  It  no  longer  needs  the 
which  the  Hatch  Act  once 

In  fact,  this  law  was  designtd 
author  to  protect,  not  the  mer|t 
but  Government  workers  from 
ous  superiors  and  elected 
had  pressured  them  to  engage 
ical  activities  against  their  will 
som  for  retention  of  their 
positions. 

Today,    the    climate    has 
changed.  These  kinds  of  pressures 
were  so  evident  in  the  1920's 
are  no  longer  a  factor,  in  my 


aid 


TABLE  804 


Year  ending  June  30 


Total 

■iomestic 

eiporte 


Dom  !stic 


J959 $17,357  J3|719 

1960 19.110  4  519 

ISi 20.507  4  946 

jK2 21.447  S  142 

j«3 21.638  5  078 

J964 24,718  6  068 

}965 26,331  6  097 

J966 28,886  6  676 

I«7 30.819  6  711 

1968 32.195  6  311 

•969 35,221  5  741 
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should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  con- 
tinue to  deny  our  Federal  workers  what 
is  rightfully  theirs — the  right  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  workings  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Therefore,  I  have  Introduced  today 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  and 
which  will  restore  our  Government  em- 
ployees to  full  citizenship — thus  raising 
them  from  the  status  of  second-class  cit- 
izens to  the  status  enjoyed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans. 

Incluc'.ed  among  the  political  activities 
a  Federal  employee  may  enjoy  under  my 
bill  are — 

First.  Candidacy  for  or  service  as  dele- 
gate, alternate,  or  proxy  in  any  political 
convention  or  service  as  an  officer  or 
employee  thereof; 

Second.  Participation  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  any  primary  meeting,  mass  con- 
vention or  caucus,  addressing  the  meet- 
ing, making  motions,  preparing  or  as- 
sisting in  preparing  resolutions  before 
the  meeting,  or  taking  a  prominent  part 
therein; 

Third.  Preparing  for,  or  organizing  or 
conducting  a  political  meeting  or  rally, 
addressing  such  a  meeting  on  any  parti- 
.<ian  political  matter,  or  taking  any  part 
t  herein ; 

Fourth.  Membership  in  political  clubs 
and  organizing  of  such  a  club; 

Fifth.  Distributing  campaign  literature 
and  distributing  or  wearing  campaign 
badges  and  buttons; 

Sixth.  Publishing  or  having  editorial 
or  managerial  connection  with  any  news- 
paper including  those  generally  known 
as  partisan  from  a  political  standpoint, 
and  writing  for  publication  or  publishing 
any  letter  or  article,  signed  or  unsigned, 
soliciting  votes  in  favor  of  or  against 
any  political  party,  candidate,  or  faction, 
except  that  no  such  editorial,  letter,  or 
article  shall  make  reference  to  the 
writer's  official  emplovment  or  author- 
ity; 

Seventh.  Organizing  or  participating 
in  any  political  parade; 

Eighth.  Initiating  or  signing  nominat- 
ing petitions  on  behalf  of  a  partisan 
candidate,  including  canvassing  for  sig- 
natures of  others;  and 

Ninth.  Candidacy  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  national.  State,  county, 
or  municioal  office. 

In  addition,  the  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  official  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  results  of  elections. 
I  am  aware  that  this  legislation  may 


not  be  the  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  correct 
and  amend  an  outdated  and  o'.  tmoded 
law  so  that  Federal  employees  can  join 
all  other  citizens  of  our  country  in  ex- 
ercising the  privilege  of  participation  in 
the  election  process  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  and  work  toward 
its  early  consideration  during  this  Con- 
gress. 


CURRENT  WORLD  FOOD 
SHORTAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
fMi  increase  of  the  hunger  cries  from 
around  the  world  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  The  current  combination  of  a 
world  food  shortage  and  a  population 
explosion  means  higher  food  prices 
among  industrial  nations  and  wide- 
spread hunger  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

Since  we  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  reality  that  the  world,  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  history,  has  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  running  out  of  food,  we 
have  learned  some  new  lessons.  When 
Ethiopia  ran  out  of  food  this  year,  the 
oldest  government  in  existence  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  military  uprising.  When  oil 
temporarily  replaced  gold  as  an  interna- 
tional medium  of  exchange  we  learned 
that  the  one  essential  ingredient  to  pro- 
ducing oil  is  food.  When  Mr.  Kissinger 
negotiated  with  the  Arab;;  we  saw  that 
the  Middle  East  settlements  hinged,  not 
on  military  might,  not  on  technological 
capabilities,  but  on  the  American  capac- 
ity to  produce  food. 

Food  is  now  a  tool  of  diplomacy,  an  in- 
stniment  of  peace  and  the  American 
farmer  is  on  the  front  line  in  the  fight 
for  world  peace. 

In  addition,  if  we  i-ealistically  examine 
our  international  fiscal  potential  as  it 
relates  to  the  balance  of  payments,  the 
one  single  resource  that  is  in  abundance, 
that  we  have  more  of  than  anyone  else, 
is  food. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  time,  table 
804  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of 
1973  showing  the  U.S.  positive  balance  of 
payments  in  agricultural  trade  and  its 
substantial  contribution  to  our  total 
value  of  international  trade: 


FOREIGN  TRADE:  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1959  72 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Agricultural  imports  (for  consumption) 


Agricultural  exports  > 


Supplementary 


Percentage 

(domestic) 

of  total 

exports 


Foreign 
(re-exports) 


Total 

import 

for 

consumption 


Total 


Supple- 
mentary 3 


Comple- 
mentary ' 


Percentage  Percentage 

of  total  of  total 

agricultural  agricultural 

exports  imports 


Excess  of 
domestic 
agricultural 
exports 
over 
supple- 
mentary 
imports 


21  $83 

24  73 

24  67 

24  63 
23                    62 

25  84 

23 

23 

22 

20 

16 


$13,857 
15,4% 
14, 161 
15,687 
16,  398 
17,776 
19,  731 
23, 295 
26.  427 
29,613 
34, 175 


$4,004 
4.010 
3,645 
3,762 
3.907 
4,096 
3,986 
4,454 
4,453 
4,656 
4,931 


$2,029 
1,979 
1,814 
2,049 
2,208 
2,225 
2,127 
2.472 
2.667 
2,845 
3,072 


$1,975 
2.031 
1,831 
1,713 
1,699 
1,871 
1.859 
1,982 
1,786 
1,811 
1.859 


SS 
44 
37 
40 
43 
37 
3S 
37 
99 
4S 
M 


51 
49 
50 
54 
57 
54 
S3 
56 
60 
61 
62 


$1,690 
2.540 
3.132 
3.093 
2,870 
3.843 
3.970 
4.204 
4.104 
3,466- 
2,669 
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Agricultural  imports  (for  consumption) 


Agricultural  exports- 


Supplementary 


Year  endiiig  lune  io 

1970         ., 

1971. 

1972...- 


Tot.il 

domestic 

exports 


$41,059 
43.663 
44,864 


Oomerlic 


$fi, 721 
7,758 
8.051 


Pefcmtage 

(domestic 

of  total 

exports) 


Foreign 
(re-exports) 


Total 

import 

for 

consumption 


16  , 

18 

18 


$38,219 

42.724 
50. 055 


Total 


$5,592 
5.828 
6.041 


Supple- 
mentary- 


$3. 451 
3,684 
3,949 


Comple- 
mentary 


J2.141 
2.144 
2,092 


Percentage 
of  total 

agricultural 
exports 


'A 
47 
45 


Percentage 
of  total 

agricultural 
imports 


r2 
W 
65 


Excess  of 

ilomestic 
agricultural 
exports 
over 
!:uppl  - 
nientaiy 
imports 


$3,270 
4.074 
4.102 


:  Includes  foot)  exported  tor  relief  or  ch.irily  by  individuals  and  private  ageticies.  Tdese  figures 
include  a  small  amount  of  certain  foodstuHs  otiierthan  agricultural. 

'  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  consist  of  all  imports  similar  to  agricultural  commodities 
produced  commercially  in  the  United  Statps,  tocether  with  all  other  ajhcultural  imnorts  inter- 
changeable to  any  significant  ex»ent  with  such  US   O'limo'lities.  Con.)  lemenl'-ry  ."^licultDrai 


imports  include  all  others,  abou|98  percent  of  v»hich  cnv    I  of  ruliber,  coffee,  raw  silk,  cacao  Ijean-,, 
wool  for  carpets,  bananas,  tea,  and  vegetable  fiber', 
■i  Preliminary. 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service.  Comoiledfiom  r»piil'  of  liie  tl.S.  D^ij'itnent  of  Conn'ierce. 
D.'la  for  1924-58  in  'Agcicultural  Sialisllt";,  197i"  iihle  817. 


The  existing  rice  program  l-.^s  .served 
us  well  in  the  past,  but  it  was  designed  to 
prevent  overproduction.  What  we  now 
need  is  to  unshackle  the  rice  farmer  from 
the  binds  of  the  past  and  encourage  full 
production.  Today,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  that  is  designed  to  maximize  food 
production  in  the  rice  industry.  Tliis  bill, 
when  enacted  into  law,  will  reduce  Gov- 
ernment Interference  in  rice  production, 
milling  and  exporting,  and  permit  the 
American  farmer  to  respond  to  world 
market  forces. 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  current 
world  food  shortage  is  not  just  a  culmi- 
nation of  coincidences  that  will  soon 
pass,  but  is  a  genuine  long-term  crisis 
that  needs  the  consideration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  foimulation  of  a  new 
national  and  international  policy  of  do- 
mestic production  and  foreign  coopera- 
tion in  order  that  we  may  truly  deserve 
the  reputation  which  we  strive  to  main- 
tain as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  Nation's 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization — 
FAO — has  produced  an  alarming  report 
on  the  world  food  crisis.  The  report  en- 
titled, •Preliminary  Assessment  of  the 
World  Food  Situation — Present  and  Fu- 
ture," contains  several  refei*ences  which 
are  valuable  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  findings  as  they  shed  light 
on  this  Important  Issue: 
Excerpts    From    "Preltminary    Assessmekt 

or  THE  World  Food   Sm^^TJON — Pjiesekx 

AND     Future" 

While  the  precipitous  turn  In  the  world 
food  situation  was  obvloiisly  caused  by  the 
dlssistrous  weather  In  1S72,  there  was  also  a 
most  unusual  coincidence  of  a  number  of 
events  which  compounded  the  effects  o;i 
prices,  trade  and  payments.  The  unprece- 
dented boom  in  economic  activity  in  the  de- 
veloped countries,  leadhig  to  a  highly  bvioy- 
ant  demand  for  commodities,  the  world- 
wide inflationary  forces  accentuated  by 
monetary  Instability  and  speculative  activ- 
ities— all  of  these  factors  have  sj-nchronlsed 
since  1972  to  transform  the  general  economic 
scene  In  which  the  tight  food  situation  made 
its  impact.  As  a  result,  world  cereal  prices 
rose  steeply  In  1972  and.  In  spite  of  a  good 
harvest  In  1973.  reached  even  higher  levels. 
With  dwindling  food  reserves,  the  food  aid 
programmes  were  cut  and  the  developing 
countries  with  food  deficits  faced,  and  still 
face,  the  very  dl£flcult  problem  of  having  to 
finance  a  much  higher  food  import  bill.  Fc»d 
prices  have  gone  up  sharply  all  over  the  world 
and  have  bit  particularly  hard  the  poorer 
.actions  in  the  developing  countries.  History 
records  more  acute  shortages  in  individual 
countries,  but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
critical  food  situation  has  ever  been  so  world- 
VK  ide.  .  .  . 

The  strong  demand  and  high  prices  of  most 
of  the   food   and   agricultural   coinmoditles 


have  improved  tlie  tevms  of  trade  of  primary 
prodiicus.  and  have  been  a  boo.st  to  tlie  agri- 
cultural sector.  However,  the  gains  In  export 
rarnlngs  have  not  been  evenly  shared,  the 
developed  countrie.'s  having  gained  more.  And 
the  developing  rounirlcs  which  have  suflered 
the  niost  are  the  ones  whose  exports  ol 
commodities  have  not  benefitted  from  the 
boom  and  which  are  also  net  importers  of 
food.  .  .  . 

Tv.o  other  elements  in  the  present  crisis — 
fortillvers  and  energy— burst  Into  the  scene 
in  lfl73.  A  cyclical  production  shortrall  hn«; 
hpen  characterizing  the  fertilizer  market 
ginr>e  tvie  end  of  1972  and  led  to  not  only 
liijih  prices  but  even  physical  shortage  in 
19'i:<.  ihe  rise  In  the  petrolevim  prices  in  late 
1973  has  not  only  increased  the  cost  of  fuel 
in  agriculture,  but  in  many  cases  has  led 
to  shortage  and  high  prices  of  feed  stocks  for 
fertilizer  manufacture.  In  particular,  the 
developing  countries  who  have  been  making 
commendable  progress  in  the  expansion  of 
fertilizer  use  are  faced  with  the  serious  prob- 
Ipm  of  fertilizer  shortage  at  a  time  when 
they  need  it  moivt.  .  .  . 

The  developing  countries'  cereal  luiporU 
are  likely  to  rise  to  an  estimated  60  mllllou 
tons  in  1973/74,  a  level  which  In  present 
trade  conditions  and  at  present  price  levels 
cannot  be  maintained  for  long  without  ad- 
verse conseqiiences  on  their  development 
programmes.  In  the  past,  the  burden  of  pay- 
ment was  mitigated  by  the  availability  of 
food  aid,  which  in  the  sixties  ranged  between 
30  and  45  percent  of  total  food  imports,  but 
the  main  source  was  United  States'  svu-plus 
stocks  of  grain.  With  the  recent  running 
down  of  these,  the  volume  of  food  aid  has 
drastically  diminished,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed.  .  .  . 

LcKiklng  to  the  futtire,  a  preliminary  for- 
wai*d  assessment  of  food  demand  and  supply 
has  been  made  for  the  period  up  to  1985  on 
the  basis  of  assumptions  concerning  growth 
of  population  and  gross  national  product, 
and  e.Tcludlng  any  major  changes  In  govern- 
ments' policies  or  relative  prices.  On  this 
basis,  world  food  demand  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  is  calculated  to  grow  at  a  rate  of 
2.6  percent  per  annum,  of  which  2  percent 
represents  population  Increase  and  0.5  per- 
cent Increased  purchasing  power.  This,  how- 
ever, masks  major  differences  between  coun- 
try groups:  thus  In  the  developed  countries 
taken  as  a  group  the  growth  rate  of  demand 
Is  projected  at  1.6  percent  per  annum,  but 
in  the  developing  market  economy  countries 
at  3.7  percent  in  terms  of  farm  value.  It  also 
masks  differences  among  the  developing 
countries.  Thus,  despite  the  rapid  rate  of  de- 
mand growth,  there  wotild  stUl  be  In  1985 
some  26  countries  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  365  millions  in  which  average  per 
capita  energy  demand  would  fall  short  of 
food  energy  requirements. 


50TH  AlSfNIVERSARY  OF  CLARKE- 
McNARY  ACT  OF  1924 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  "Mr.  Foley'  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  joining  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  50th  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  Clarke-McNai-y  Act.  This  far- 
reaching  legislation  authorized  extension 
of  coopei'ative  forest  fae  control  efforts 
to  include  all  forested,  potentially  for- 
ested, and  critical  watershed  lands  and 
State  and  private  ownerships. 

Today  this  protection  is  extended  to 
over  G26  million  acres.  All  50  States  par- 
ticipate in  this  coopei-ative  effort.  In 
1924,  the  year  of  enactment,  25  States 
reported  92,000  forest  fires  which  buiTied 
almost  29  million  acres. 

In  1973,  the  50  States  leported  118.000 
fires  which  only  burned  1.9  million  aci-es, 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
acreage  protected.  This  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  this  cooperative  Federal-State 
effort. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TAX  CUT 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  seriou.s 
economic  difficulties  beset  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  in  the  thioes  of  an 
event  that  was  considered  impossible  by 
orthodox  economists  only  a  few  years 
ago — high  unemployment  and  high  in- 
flation. This  phenomenon  has  been  popu- 
larly tenned  "stagflation"  by  those  who 
have  a  way  with  catchy  phrases. 

The  country  is  divided  over  just  what 
would  be  the  best  remedy  for  this  stagfla- 
tion. The  administration,  naturally,  takes 
the  orthodox  conservative  viewpoint. 
They  wish  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  and 
preferably  nothing,  to  control  inflation 
or  ease  unemployment.  They  argue  that 
essentially  anything  one  does  to  deal 
with  one  of  these  problems  will  exacer- 
bate the  other.  Their  remedies  are  limited 
to  the  outmoded,  timewoni  "tight  money- 
high  interest"  policies,  in  the  hopes  that 
by  reducing  the  amoimt  of  dollars  in  cir- 
culation, there  will  be  less  demand  for 
goods  in  the  marketplace  and  conse- 
quently a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

Apparently  nobody  has  pointed  out  to 
either  President  Nixon  or  his  staff  of 
Chicago-school  economists,  that  the 
present  high  interest  rates  have  done 
nothing  but  fuel  inflation  by  driving  up 
the  prices  we  pay  for  everything.  Busi- 
ness must  borrow  to  keep  up  capital  in- 
vestments which  are  used  to  produce  the 
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goods  we  buy.  These  Interest 
be  tax  deductible  in  April 
know  that  they  are  passed  or 
the  form  of  higher  prices, 
l-iices  in  turn  put  pressure  or 
who  naturally  will  ask  for 
and  so  we  are  drawn  into  a 
push  inflationaiT  spiral. 

While   the   administration 
stopgap  remedies  that  have  air 
jiroven   to   be   ineffective   at 
downright  damaging  at  worst 
and  unemployment  climb  hand 
The  administration  had  the 
to  at  least  keep  a  minimal  rein 
tion   through   the   continuat 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  but 
even  this  much. 

A  number  of  Senators  have 
been  proposing  a  variety  of 
a  means  of  at  least  combattidg 
ployment,  a  traditional  remed;' 
ing  recessions.  The 
hemently  opposes  t.^x  cuts, 
giving  the  consumer   more 
power  will  add  fuel  to  infla* 
But  I  have  yet  to  .see  anythin 
ministration  has  done  which  w 
those  fires. 

I  believe  a  tax  cut  is  ne 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
rate  of  inflation.  Wharton 
Forecasting  Associates,  Inc.,  c 
an  economic  model  similar  to 
omy  at  present,  and  forecast 
of  a  tax  cut  that  would  total 
mately  $6  billion.  Based  on  the 
this  study,  they  demonstrated 
rate  of  real  growth  of  the 
increase  by  half  a  percentage 
that  this  in  turn  would  increas( 
jected   rate   of   inflation   only 
from  8.55  to  8.61  percent, 
is  a  very  high  rate  of  inflation 
still  far  less  than  what  we  are 
experiencing.    Additionally 
ment  would  drop  about  t\vo-t 
percent. 

Economic  models  are  far  fr 
but  the  forecasts  derived  from 
have  a  degree  of  reliability  and 
Based  on  the  Wharton  model 
cast,  I  feel  it  would  not  be 
President  Nixon   postulates  s 
Congress  enact  a  tax  cut.  I 
fore,  introducing  legislation 
would  provide  a  substantial  cu 
to  the  average  working  person 

My  plan  is  to  allow  a 
adjusted  gross  income  of  the 
social  security  taxes  paid  by 
during  the  year.  A  full  deduct 
be  allowed  up  to  the  maximuin 
taxable  under  the  Social 
For   this   year,   for   example 
whose  income  was  $13,200.  the 
taxable  amount  for  social 
poses,  would  be  able  to  deduct 
security    taxes    withheld, 
amount,    the    deduction   woulft 
creased  by  five  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  income,  thus  phasing 
deduction  entirely  by  the  time 
income  reaches  $26,000. 

This  deduction  would  have 
effect.  It  would  not  only  be  a 
tax  cut  giving  a  stimulus  to  the 
but  it  would  obviate  some  of 
regressive  features  of  the  soci4l 
tax. 
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Social  security  has  come  imder  fire 
from  many  quarters  recently,  because 
the  tax  burden  falls  most  heavily  on 
workers  in  the  lower-income  brackets. 
These  workers  would  be  precisely  the 
ones  to  benefit  the  most  from  my  legis- 
lation. Understandably,  these  people  are 
also  the  ones  who  lost  the  most  as  a 
result  of  the  astronomical  inflation  rates 
during  the  last  year,  and  I  feel  my  pro- 
posal would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them. 
Further,  it  would  not  diminish  in  any 
way  the  retirement  benefits  which  they 
receive  under  social  security,  once  they 
are  fully  insured. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposal  is 
about  $6.5  billion.  This  is  the  same 
amount  that  has  been  put  forth  in  other 
tax  cut  proposals.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
the  other  tax  cut  plans,  which  propose 
such  remedies  as  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal exemptions  or  a  tax  credit,  would 
have  the  same  beneficial  effect  on  the 
millions  of  working  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  earn  $10,000  a  year  or 
le.ss. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  simply  float 
around  in  an  economic  whirlwind.  We 
must  do  something  to  restore  some  sanity 
to  the  economy.  I  believe  that  a  tax  cut, 
such  as  the  one  I  am  proposing  today, 
would  end  the  threat  of  a  recession,  and 
would  not  add  any  inflationary  pressures 
to  th?  economy. 

We  must  start  somewhere.  Every  min- 
ute we  sit  and  debate  over  what  is  the 
best  course,  inflation  and  unemployment 
increase.  Let  us  begin  the  struggle  to 
strengthen  our  economy  by  reducing 
taxes.  Toward  this  end,  I  commend  to 
your  attention  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today. 


MORALITY  HAS  NO  LIMITS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
perrnis-sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  addressed  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  further  insight  into 
his  conceptions  of  foreign  policy. 

The  President  of  this  country  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  are  certain  limits  to 
American  power  as  it  is  exercised 
through  our  foreign  policy.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  is  true.  We  have  too  often 
abased  our  power  trying  to  get  other 
nations,  the  recipients  of  our  foreign-aid 
dollars,  to  do  o'.ir  will  and  conform  to 
our  standards. 

When  we  did  this,  we  were  accused  of 
practicing  dollar  diplomacy.  It  was  con- 
sidered wi-ong  to  pay  nations  to  support 
the  United  States,  or  to  expect  those  na- 
tions that  received  aid  from  us  to  remain 
friendly  and  uncritical  out  of  gratitude 
for  American  largess.  I  agree  that  this 
is  wrong.  We  cannot  buy  friends,  and  we 
should  not  use  foreign  aid  programs  as  a 
political  weapon  either  to  keep  friendly 
governments  in  power  or  to  keep  poten- 
tially unfriendly  ones  from  criticizing  us. 

Where  President  Nixon  is  wrong,  how- 
ever, is  in  his  attempt  to  analogize  dollar 
diplomacy  to  the  current  efforts  to  get 
the  Soviet  Union  to  liberalize  her  emigra- 
tion policy  and  open  up  her  society  to 


dissent.  Russia  is  not  the  recipient  of 
dribs  and  drabs  of  foreign  aid.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  buy  a  friend,  as  we 
tried  to  do  in  Egypt,  India  and  other 
Third  World  nations. 

Russia  is  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
with  whom  we  are  trading,  often  to  the 
di-advantage  of  the  American  people. 
When  the  President  says  that  American 
power  is  limited  and  that  we  cannot 
sear  our  foreign  policy  to  transforma- 
tion of  other  societies,  he  misses  the 
point  that  motivated  those  who  cospon- 
sored  the  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Large  majorities  ir»  both  Houses  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  bending  the 
Soviets  to  our  will  by  offering  them  the 
sweet  apple  of  increased  trade.  Trade 
v;ith  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  5  years,  without  the 
benefit  of  most  favored  nation  status. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  extended 
low-interest  loans  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
perhaps  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  again 
without  the  benefit  of  any  special  trade 
agreements.  Trade  can  continue  to  grow 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  there  is 
a  trade  bill  or  not. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  is  not  to 
bar  detente,  but  to  make  the  point  that 
detente  requires  concessions  on  both 
sides.  We  offer  the  concession  of  in- 
creased trade,  placing  on  the  sacrificial 
block  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
consumer.  I  ask  President  Nixon,  do 
not  we  have  a  right  to  demand  conces- 
sions from  the  Russians  as  well?  There 
is  precious  little  which  they  have  to  offer 
in  trade  goods  which  could  easily  find  a 
market  in  the  United  States.  We  are  ask- 
ing them  to  make  a  moral  concession. 

We  are  asking  them  simply,  to  function 
as  any  modern  state  desirous  of  sharing 
in  the  benefits  of  the  modem  world. 
There  are  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
wish  to  live  free  from  official  harass- 
ment, or,  if  they  cannot  do  so,  who  wish 
to  leave.  The  moral  concession  we  are 
asking  the  Soviets  to  make  is  to  allow 
these  people  the  right  to  live  in  peace  or 
to  leave  in  peace. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  grow  closer  every  day. 

No  matter  how  we  feel  about  such  de- 
velopments from  the  standpoint  of  world 
politics,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  stand 
united  on  one  point.  It  is  not  a  misuse  of 
American  power  to  ask  the  Soviets  to 
concede  on  the  point  of  Jewish  emigi-a- 
tion.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  behave  in  a  moral  and 
responsible  way,  by  living  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  both  Russian  and  the 
United  States  signed. 

The  President  of  this  country,  says 
that— 

There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do,  and  we 
must  astc  ourselves  some  bard  questions  .  .  . 
What  price — In  terms  of  renewed  conflict — 
are  we  willing  to  pay  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  for  humane  causes? 

These  are  Mr.  Nixon's  precise  words, 
uttered  at  Annapolis.  I  say  to  him,  that 
we  must  indeed  ask  ourselves  some  hard 
questions.  How  much  are  we  willing  to 
put  on  the  line  for  a  matter  of  principle? 
How  much  do  a  few  lives  mean  to  us? 
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How  much  is  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual worth  to  lis?  Are  we  willing  to  risk 
the  loss  of  a  few  dollars  profit  for  the 
sake  of  purely  moral  question? 

This  does  not  extend  only  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Soviet  Jewry,  but  carries  over  into 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere  as  we  attempt  to  re- 
fashion our  foreign  policy  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century.  Raising  the  old  bugaboo  of  re- 
newed cold-war  confiict  if  we  do  not  get 
detente  and  a  trade  bill  is  false  issue, 
calculated  to  divert  our  attention  from 
the  real  question  at  hand. 

There  is  a  fine  line  between  making 
justified  demands  on  other  nations  in 
the  name  of  higher  moral  principles,  and 
meddling  in  another  nation's  internal 
affairs.  It  is  foolish  for  the  President  to 
make  a  blanket  statement.  What  is  a 
legitimate  demand  under  the  circum- 
stances as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned 
would  be  unexcusable  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of,  say,  France  or  Brazil.  We  must 
strike  a  balance  and  rise  to  each  occasion 
as  it  occurs. 

The  President  would  lock  into  a  for- 
eign policy  as  rigid  and  unworkable  as 
that  practiced  during  John  Foster  Dulles' 
heyday,  when  morality  consistently  gave 
way  to  expediency.  I  hope  we  are  not  see- 
ing a  return  to  those  days.  I  hope  that 
President  Nixon  listens  to  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed 
through  the  Congress.  They  are  calling 
for  a  return  to  morality  in  government, 
both  domestically  and  in  foreign  affairs. 


BELATED  CONGRATULATIONS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  Secretai-y  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  on  winning  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

A  few  months  late,  you  say?  Not  really. 
I  was  among  those  who  did  not  believe 
that  Dr.  Kissinger  had  really  earned  the 
prize  by  his  work  in  bringing  about  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Even  today,  we  are  still 
pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  fighting  continues. 
Peace  has  not  come  to  Southeast  Asia, 
nor  is  there  any  genuine  prospect  of 
peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  by  his  work  in  bringing  about  dis- 
engagements first  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  and  then  between  Israel  and 
Syria,  earned  his  Nobel  Prize  all  over 
again. 

Such  efforts  are  to  be  warmly  wel- 
comed. Every  time  fighting  breaks  out 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  whole  world 
trembles  for  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
ultimate  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Pi-esident  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  devoted  themselves  to  the  goal  of 
insuring  at  least  the  opportunity  for 
peace  to  come  to  the  Middle  East. 

This  was  by  no  means  easy.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer had  to  fight  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  fear,  prejudice  and  misunderstanding 
on  both  sides.  He  had  to  convince  the 
Syrians  that  the  Israelis  were  serious 


about  ending  the  fighting  and  working 
toward  peace.  He  had  to  convince  the 
Israelis  that  their  legitimate  needs  for 
defensible  borders  would  not  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  words  mentioned  in 
the  histoi-y  books. 

Getting  the  Syrians  to  agree  to  make 
compromises  with  Israel,  whom  they  had 
once  sworn  to  wipe  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth,  is  a  testament  tw  the  desires  for 
psace  shared  by  all  men.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  midwife  at  the  birth  of  a 
new  understanding  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  perhaps  Israelis  and  Arabs  really 
can  live  in  peace  and  cooperation. 

The  details  of  the  disengagement  are 
widely  known.  The  Israelis  had  to  give  up 
some  of  the  land  they  captured,  but  not 
so  much  that  they  would  be  as  vulnerable 
as  they  v^'ere  in  1967.  The  Syrians,  for  the 
first  time,  demonstrated  a  degree  of  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  their  enemies 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

There  is  much  to  be  happy  about  in  Dr. 
Kissinger's  accomplLshment.  But,  while 
we  may  breathe  somewhat  easier,  know- 
ing that  the  guns  have  fallen  silent,  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  is  not  yet  really 
peace,  but  only  the  cost  tenuous  be- 
ginnings. 

We  must  still  look  forward  to  the  talks 
in  Geneva  at  which,  hopefully,  a  lasting 
peace  settlement  will  be  worked  out  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
Still  unsettled  are  the  interrelated  ques- 
tions of  tlie  fate  of  the  Palestinians,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  the  terrorists 
who  consistently  prey  upon  Israel.  I  am 
most  unsatisfied  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  unable  to  get  a  more  definite 
commitment  about  controlling  terrorist 
activities  from  the  Syrian  Government, 
and  I  fear  that  this  may  be  the  weak  link 
that  will  break  the  chain  leading  to  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

But  on  the  whole,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances and  history  of  the  entire 
situation.  I  believe  Dr.  Kissinger  did  an 
incredible  job,  and  should  be  warmly 
congratulated  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.  Only  time  will  tell  whether  the 
foundation  that  the  Secretary  laid  in 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  will  be  strong 
enough  to  support  genuine  peace  and 
cooperation  between  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East.  I  hope  that  his  work  this 
time  will  prove  lasting  and  truly  worthy 
of  the  honor  that  the  Nobel  Awards 
Committee  bestowed  on  him  last  year. 


BILL  TO  PRO'VIDE  COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASES  TO  MINIMUM-INCOME 
WIDOWS  UNDER  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREE SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  PLAN 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  ir.  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  cost- 
of-living  increases  to  minimum-income 
widows  under  the  military  retiree  sur- 
vivor benefit  plan.  These  widows  are  al- 
most the  only  remaining  group  for  whom 
cost-of-living  increases  are  not  provided 
in  their  Federal  annuity.  They  are  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  annuity-payment 
ladder,  and  the  value  of  their  benefit  is 
being  eroded  by  inflation. 


The  survivor  benefit  program  for  mili- 
tary retirees  enacted  in  September  1972 
as  Public  Law  92-425  allows  the  military 
retiree  to  leave  up  to  55  percent  of  his 
retired  pay  to  his  widow  for  a  modest 
reduction  in  his  monthly  retired  check. 
The  annuities  received  by  military 
widows  under  tiie  law  are  increased  on 
the  same  day  and  by  the  same  total  per- 
centage as  military  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay.  Therefore,  the  widows  under 
the  principal  program  provided  by  the 
law  are  protected  against  inflation  in  the 
same  way  military  retirees  are  protected 
against  inflation  by  their  cost-of-living 
increase  system. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  personnel  legis- 
lation, the  new  survivor  benefit  plan 
created  by  Public  Law  92-425  was  pros- 
pective in  nature,  and  the  widows  of 
those  retirees  who  were  deceased  prior  to 
its  enactment  were,  regrettably,  ineligible 
for  coverage  under  the  program. 

In  enacting  the  legislation,  however, 
the  committee  recognized  that  some 
widows  were  in  an  extremely  difficult  fi- 
nancial situation  and  provided,  there- 
fore, in  section  4  of  the  law,  a  separate 
program  of  a  minimum-income  guaran- 
tee for  those  widows.  Such  widows  are 
eligible  for  the  nonservlce-conducted 
death  pension  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Under  that  program 
widows  are  paid  a  monthly  amount  by 
the  VA,  depending  upon  other  sources  of 
income,  if  any.  Public  Law  92-425  pro- 
vided for  a  supplement  to  the  income  of 
such  widows  to  assure  that  their  income 
would  in  no  case  be  less  than  $2,100  a 
year. 

Briefly,  the  law  provided  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  pay  an  income  sup- 
plement which,  together  with  the  widow's 
existing  income,  as  defined  by  the  VA. 
brings  the  widow's  income  up  to  the 
$1,400  level  from  which  point  the  VA 
pension  payment  is  triggered.  The  VA 
payment  would  bring  the  widow's  in- 
come over  $2,100. 

Such  widows  do  benefit  from  any  in- 
crease in  the  VA  death  pension  without 
loss  of  their  other  income.  However,  since 
the  VA  death  pension  makes  up  only 
one-third  of  the  widow's  modest  income, 
it  means  that  she  fails  to  receive  any 
co,st-of-living  increase  in  two-tliirds  of 
her  income  and  not  only  must  live  on  a 
veiT  low  income  in  a  time  of  inflation, 
but  consistently  lose  ground  in  compari- 
son with  other  Federal  annuitants.  Aly^ 
bill  would  provide  that  the  payment  she 
receives  from  the  Defense  Department 
would  be  increased  at  the  same  time  by 
the  same  percentage  that  retired  pay  is 
increased  under  the  retiree  cost-of-living 
system. 

It  would  also  provide  that  such  an  in- 
crease is  excludable  income  under  the 
VA  formula  so  it  does  not  result  in  a  loss 
of  any  VA  pavTnent. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  non-service- 
connected  death  pension,  the  widow  must 
meet  the  VA  means  test  of  income.  Sec- 
tion 503  of  title  38  provides  for  the  cate- 
gories of  income  that  are  excluded  in 
determining  the  widow's  income  for  pur- 
poses of  the  pension.  Excluded  are  such 
things  as  death  gratuity.  Government 
service  life  insurance  payments,  and  so 
forth. 
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After  the  exclusions,  the 
come  is  determined  and  she 
variable  amount  by  the  VA  railging 
a  high  of  $96  a  month  for  a  widow 
income  of  $300  a  year  or  less 
month  for  a  widow  with  incom( 

The  military  survivor  benefit  s 
vision  for  minimum-iiicome  w:  dows 
vides  that  the  Defense  Department 
pay  the  widow  a  supplement 
gether  with  other  Income,  will 
up  to  $1,400  a  year.  For  a  vidoir 
come  of  Sl,400  VA  scale  pn  vides 
a  payment  of  $69  a  month.  Tqat 
a  year,  bringing  the  widow  s 
$2,228  per  year. 

For  a  widow  in  this  category 
payment  was  last  raised  in 
by  $9  a  month — from  $60  to 

As  I  indicated,  I  believe  she 
ccive  an  Increase  in  the  Defen.<^ 
ment  payment  as  well.  To  sim 
the  DOD  supplement,  however, 
suit  in  a  partial  decrea.?e  In  thi 
ment.  My  bill  provides,  there 
the  cost-of-living  increase  tc 
vided  to  such  widows  .■^hnll  bo 
excludable  income  under  .^efti 
title  38. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Vetero 
Committee  does  not  wish  to 
exclusions  under  that  law.  Bu; 
of  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
I  believe  an  exception  is 
instance  in  order  to  provide 
cost-of-living  increases  to  thcsi  ■ 
widows  who  are  often  in  a 
treme  financial  hardship  and 
ineligible  for  a  larger  annuity 
cause  their  military  husbands 
fortmiate  enough  to  die  befoit 
survivor  benefit  program  for  m 
tirees  was  adopted. 
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(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  hi; 
and  include  extraneous  mattei 

Mr.    DEVINE.    Mr.    Speakei 
Strackbein   has    vM-itten    a 
papers  on  a  number  of  subjects 
recently  submitted  one  entitle^ 
section  of  a  President."  which 
taching  after  conclusion  of  my 

A  giaduate  of  the  University 
Mr.  Strackbein  was  a  Phi  Betii 
taught   economics   at   Washington 
Lee  University,  and  servea  in  La^n 
ica  as  Trade  Commissioner  for 
merce  Department.  He  also  was 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Fedir 
lie  Contracts  Board  as  well  as 
agement  consultant. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Strackbein 
ten  a  number  of  books  on  v 
jects,  is  a  member  of  the  National 
toric  Society,  and  has  led  the 
Committee  on  Import-Export 
Washington. 

His  article  follows : 

Vivisection  of  a  President 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

In  the  history  of  man  there  has 
no  paraUel  subjection  of  any  pub 
to  the  minute  or  pitiless  examiaallon 
Icism  and  excoriation  such  as  hai 
the  current  President  of  the  United 

Webster  defines  vivisection  as 
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of,  or  operation  on,  a  living  animal.  Figura- 
tively, he  says.  It  means  subjection  to  minute 
or  pitiless  examination,  criticism  and  the 
like.  In  that  sense  the  President  of  this  coim- 
try  Is  undergoing  vivisection,  day-ln,  day- 
out,  and  month-ln,  month-out.  The  accepted 
purpose  is  the  administration  of  justice.  Yet 
our  own  Constitution  has  a  proscription 
agaUist  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  As 
sentient  beings  our  Constitution-makers, 
living  In  days  of  harsher  judgments  than 
those  meted  out  today,  felt  constrained  to 
halt  punishment  this  side  of  the  cruel  and 
unusual. 

Of  what  does  punt.-hment  conf.l.st?  We 
will  all  profess  that  it  is  not  for  revenE;e.  The 
Justifiable  purpose  Is  deterrence.  The  forms 
of  punishment  differ;  and  there  has  been  an 
evolution  away  from  the  infliction  of  phys- 
ical pain.  In  the  form  of  flogging,  starvation 
and  the  like.  The  trend  is  evermore  toward 
amelioration  of  the  other  types  of  pain  In- 
flicted because,  uith  the  advancement  of  civ- 
ilization, man's  sensibilities  revolt  more 
readily  against  harshness.  There  is  also  more 
of  the  reflection  that  but  for  the  grace  of 
God.  that  covild  be  myself — In  other  words. 
a  growth  of  empathy  or  an  understanding  of 
our  own  shortcomings  in  common  with  those 
of  others. 

An-eye-for-an-eye,  a-tooth-for-a-tooth  at- 
titude was  once  a  recommended  form  of  jus- 
tice; biit  some  two  thousand  years  ago  It 
lost  mo't  of  its  religious  sanction.  Punish- 
ment, If  divested  of  its  element  of  revenge, 
becomes  a  question  of  Its  suitability  as  a  de- 
terrent and  its  facilitation  of  rehabilitation. 
Tha  Incidence  of  punishment,  which  Is  to 
say,  how  hard  It  falls  upon  the  person  who 
h.as  to  bear  It,  Is  a  subjective  question. 

While  physical  p'jni.<;hmeut  has  come  to  be 
abhorred,  mental  punishment  has  hardly 
been  given  a  thouglit.  Yet  the  difference  In 
the  affliction  may  depend  In  great  degree  not 
only  on  the  sentence  but  on  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  the  recipient.  If 
he  had  little  to  lose,  is  la  any  ca.se  Insensi- 
tive, Is  not  concerned  to  be  idle  and  not  too 
much  concerned  to  be  deprived  of  compan- 
ionship. Incarceration  may  hold  little  terror 
for  him.  If  he  has  no  high  altitude  from 
which  to  fall  In  the  esteem  of  his  friends, 
and  associates,  or  his  family,  again,  he  will 
not  be  deeply  wounded.  Repeaters  In  crime 
give  Indication  that  Incarceration  and  the 
deprivations  that  go  with  It  are  not  for  them 
the  worst  of  alternatives. 

If  the  Indicted  person,  subject  to  po.sslble 
conviction,  however,  has  achieved  wide  ac- 
claim in  his  community,  in  his  State  or  In 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and,  moreover,  has  a 
mission  In  life  and  a  dedication  to  high  goals, 
the  punishment  that  might  befall  another 
person  without  leaving  deep  scars,  would  In 
his  case  be  both  condign  and  extremely  dam- 
aging to  his  psyche.  The  physical  punish- 
ment, which  might  mean  most  to  the  other 
person,  would  be  by  far  the  lesser  part  of 
his  own  affliction.  His  demoralization,  burn- 
ing at  his  vitals,  and  his  enveloping  frus- 
tration, would  be  for  him  the  real  rack  of 
torture. 

The  President,  having  fallen  from  grace  as 
adjudged  by  his  peers,  would  stand  out  as 
Felon  ^1  of  America,  to  live,  not  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  as  deserving  of 
gratitude  for  his  notable  achievements,  but 
as  the  Delinquent  Extraordinary  of  our  his- 
tory. A  crown  of  thorns  woven  of  a  more 
punitive  and  penetrating  mockery  could 
hardly  be  imagined. 

The  President  has  been  singled  cut  for 
the  most  microscopic  examination  In  his- 
tory, of  any  public  official,  with  intent  to 
Incriminate.  His  tapes,  to  be  sure,  the  results 
of  his  own  In.stallation,  have  been  used  to 
lay  bare  what  no  other  President  of  this 
country  has  been  called  upon  to  reveal, 
namely,  the  Innermost  confidences  and  pri- 
vate cogitations,  explorations,  unguarded  ex- 
pletives and  sallies.  Therefore  he  is  left  with- 


out a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  alone  is 
subjected  to  a  pitiless  demand  for  stripping 
before  a  peephole  accessible  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Americans! 

This  Is  something  new;  and  It  could  easily 
strike,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  many  Ameri- 
cans as  an  unseemly  and  shameful  perform- 
ance in  the  name  of  legitimate  Inquiry.  Be- 
cause we  have  no  precedent  of  condemnation 
of  such  pr(x:edure  before,  since  we  have  never 
been  over  the  ground  before,  our  own  naked 
souls  are  being  exhibited  in  a  very  tinflatter- 
ing  manner.  Certainly  the  President  Is  not 
alone  In  being  on  trial. 

For  whom  does  the  bell  toll?  It  tolls  not 
only  for  the  Piesldenl;  it  tolls  also  for  ihee 
and  me! 


COMMONSENSE    ON    U.S.    OVERSEA 
TROOP  CUTS 

t  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  5,  1974,  on  the  subject 
of  possible  troop  cuts  abroad.  The  fine, 
sound  reasoning  of  the  editorial  follows 
almost  step  by  step  the  arguments  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  April  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  ratified 
by  the  House  last  month  when  we  fully 
supported  the  committee's  version  of  the 
1975  defense  authorization  bill.  This  re- 
port was  originally  developed  by  the 
Randall  subcommittee  on  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  NATO. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  today  has  also  followed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Randall  recommendations 
and  has  turned  down  all  efforts  to  cut 
U.S.  troops  overseas  at  this  time. 
U.S.   Troops  in  Europe 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield's  renewed  effort  to 
force  substantial  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe  and  other  areas  overseas 
Is  the  wrong  battle  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  Senate  floor  is  the  wrong  place  for  this 
decision  to  be  taken  because  the  issue  Is  now 
under  negotiation  In  Vienna  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  powers  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  Soviet  as  well  as  American 
troop  cutbacks.  There  are  now  460,000  Soviet 
groimd  troops  on  the  Central  Front  ii\  Eu- 
rope, compared  with  193,000  Americans.  War- 
saw Pact  troops  outnumber  NATO's  ground 
forces  in  this  area  925,000  to  770,000. 

An  over-all  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  reduction 
to  700,000  on  each  side,  as  proposed  by  the 
West — with  the  bulk  of  the  Western  reduc- 
tion to  be  taken  In  American  forces — would 
assure  stability  as  well  as  the  reduction  in 
defen.se  spending  desired  In  both  East  and 
West.  But  unilateral  American  withdrawals 
now  would  clearly  be  destabilizing.  Tliey 
would  lower  the  nuclear  threshold,  forcing 
earlier  use  of  atomic  weapons  In  a  conflict. 
They  could  lead  to  the  nuclearization  or  the 
•'Flnlandization"  of  West  Europe — or  both. 

This  Is  the  wrong  time  as  well  for  the 
Mansfield  amendment.  West  Europe's  politi- 
cal stability  and  economic  health  are  shakier 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the  Marshall 
Plan  daj-s  more  than  two  decades  ago.  Gov- 
ernments have  fallen  In  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many, France  and  Italy  in  recent  months. 
The  new  leaders  may  do  better  than  the  old, 
but  that  Is  not  yet  certain.  The  Common 
Market  Is  stalled.  Relations  with  the  United 
States  have  been  badly  strained.  A  major  ef- 
fort by  Wa.shington  is  needed  to  pull  the  At- 
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lantlc  community  back  together  again  before 
disintegration  goes  further.  Unilateral  weak- 
ening of  West  Europe's  security  would  frus- 
trate this  effort  before  it  could  begin. 

Above  all.  Senator  Mansfield's  long  strug- 
gle, extending  over  eight  years.  Is  the  WTong 
battle  for  the  Majority  Leader  and  his  sup- 
porters to  be  waging  at  all.  The  battle  to 
bring  back  American  troops  from  Europe,  an 
area  where  American  Interests  are  truly  vital, 
was  spurred  Initially  by  American  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  and  Europe's  surpluses.  The 
oil  price  Increase  and  other  factors  have  re- 
versed the  situation.  American  payments  are 
in  surplus,  while  most  of  West  Europe  Is 
headed  toward  a  disastrous  deficit.  West 
Germany,  which  is  also  in  surplus,  is  off- 
setting the  dollar  costs  of  American  forces 
there. 

The  extraordinary  notion  has  been  pro- 
pounded that  the  presence  of  American  troops 
abroad  brings  about  American  Involvement 
in  war.  But  there  were  no  American  troops 
in  Europe  before  World  War  I  or  World  War 
II — or  in  Korea  before  the  Involvement  there. 
On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Europe  since  World  War  II  ha.s 
helped  provide  an  almost  unprecedented  29 
consecutive  years  of  European  peace.  Their 
withdrawal  would  be  a  step  into  the  un- 
known. 

Senator  Mansfield's  latest  argument  Is  that 
the  troops  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  Asia 
cotild  be  demobilized,  reducing  the  defense 
budget  by  $1  billion  a  year.  But  United  States 
armed  forces  already  are  half-a-mlUion  fewer 
than  pre-Vletnam  and  12  million  fewer  than 
those  the  Soviet  Union  maintains.  There  are 
ways  in  which  defense  spending  can  and 
should  be  reduced.  But  shotgun  legislation 
aimed  at  American  mUltary  manpower  over- 
seas would  be  the  worst  way  now  to  go  about 
that  task. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Blackburn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  June  5  and  6,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes),  for  today,  on  accomit 
of  ofiScial  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today  after  5  p.m., 
on  accoimt  of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Frby  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  June  12  through  June  18, 
on  account  of  ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Hastings  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  June  12  through  June  18, 
on  account  of  oCQclal  business. 

Mr.  Moss,  from  close  of  business  on 
June  6  through  June  12,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huber),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Derwinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONTE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foley,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  CoNTE  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  15155. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Huber)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Cohen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Porsythe. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCollister  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hunt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan),  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Gunter  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Nix. 


Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Meeds  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  Instances. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Badillo  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Drinan  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A   bill   and   joint   resolution   of   the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  County. 
Calif.:  to  the  Con.mittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and 
marble  bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  12565.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  Installations. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2844.  An  act  to  amend  the  Laud  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  collection  of  special  recrea- 
tion use  fees  at  additional  campgrounds,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  Junes,  1974: 

H.R.  6979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monroe 
A.  Lucas:  and 

H.R.   14013.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year   ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  6,  1974: 

H.R.  12565.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
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and  research,  development,  test 
tiou  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
construction  at  certain  installations 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE   10.   1974 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
ly  «at  8  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
der   its   previous  order,   the 
journed  until  Monday.  Jime 
12  o'clock  noon. 


move  that 

iccording- 

pjn.t,  un- 

]  louse   ad- 

1).  1974.  at 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATK  )NS.  ETC 


Op  erat 


Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XXIV 
communications  were  taken 
Speaker's  table  and  refened 

2418.  A  letter  from  the  Assistai^ 
of    Defense     ( Installations    and 
transmitting  a  report  on 
fense    procurement    from    small 
business    firms    for    July    1973-: 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
ness  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2419.  A   letter  from   the 
tary    of    State    for    congressional 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  in 
narcotics  control  program  for  the 
1,  1973  to  March  31,  1974,  pursu 
tion  481(b)  (1)  of  the  Foreign 
of  1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

2420.  A  letter  from  the  Deput; 
trator   of   General   Services,    tra 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
tain  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
relating  to  per  diem  and  mileage 
employees  and  other  Individuals 
official  business,  and  for  other  p 
the  Committee  on  Government 

2421.  A  letter  from  the'Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit 
of   a   proposed   concession 
continued  provision  of 
cillties.  and  services  for  the  publ 
der  Beach  Site  in  the  Lake  Mea  I 
Recreation  Area  for  a  term  endinf 
31,  1997,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271 
543;   to  the  Committee  on  Interl 
sular  Affairs. 

2422.  A  letter  from  the  Executi 
Federal  Conununlcations 
mlttlng  a  report  on  the  backlog 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in 
mission  as  of  April  30.  1974. 
tion  6(e)    of   the    Communicatioiis 
amended;    to   the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2423.  A  letter  from  the 
migration   and   Naturalization 
partment  of  Justice,  transmittin 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of 
found  admissible  to  the  United 
suant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11) 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  [8 
(a)  (28)  (I)  (ii)  (b)  I:  to  theCommi 
Judiciary. 

2424.  A  letter  from  the  Commlsi 
migration    and    Naturalization 
partment  of  Justice  transmitting 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  thi '. 
contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
212(d)(6)  of  the  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar  ■ 

2425.  A  letter   from  the 
General  Services,  transmitting  a 
proposing  the  conjstmctlon  of  a 
Building  at  Huron,  South  D&lcota 
to  40  U  S.C.  606;  to  the  Commltte< 
Works 


contra  ;t 
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Received  Prom  the  Compteoller  General 
2426.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  hydrothermal 
power  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Inter.stato 
a.  d  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  15223.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Control  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Kept.  No.  93-10a3).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Iho  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
nnd  Civil  Ser\-ice.  S.  411.  An  act  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
certain  rates  of  postage,  and  for  other  pur- 
pr).<5es.  (Rept.  No.  93-1084).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovtse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14368.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1085) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  935.  Resolu- 
tion, authorization  for  reprinting  additional 
copies  for  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"Constitutional  Gronticls  for  Presidential 
Impeachment".  (Rept.  No.  93-1086).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Recolution  1006.  Res- 
olution authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedlng.s  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  October  25,  1973.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1087) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hou.se  Conctirrent  Resolution 
201.  Concurrent  resolution  to  reprint  the  bro- 
chure entitled  "How  Oi:r  Laws  Are  Made"; 
with  amendment.  (Rept.  No.  93-1088) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
445.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional copies  of  oversight  hearings  entitled 
"State  Ppstsecondary  Education  Commis- 
sions". (Rept.  No.  93-1089).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BR.\DEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4.54.  Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  "Our 
Flag",  and  to  provide  for  additional  copies 
(Rept.  No.  93-1090).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 455.  Concurrent  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  printing  as  a  House  document  "Our 
American  Government.  What  Is  It?  How 
Does  It  Work?"  (Rept,  No.  93-1091).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 474.  Concturent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  report 
l.ssued  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
(Rept.  No.  93-1092).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 73.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  (Rept.  No. 
93-1093).  Ordered   to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  14883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development    Act   of 


1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1094).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTTONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.se\'eral!y  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIEI.D   (for  himself,  Mr. 

HoRToN.    Mr.    Brooks,    Mr.    Erlen- 

EORN,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Mr. 

Moorhead     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 

Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 

Mallarv.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 

FuQUA,    Mr.   Alexander,   Ms.   Asztrc, 

and  Mr.  Donoitcte)  : 

H.R.  15233.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 

Federal  Procurement  Policy  within  the  Office 

of  Management   and  Budget;    to  the   Com- 

nil;tee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Archer,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Duncan, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi)  : 
H  R.  15234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
tax  rules  now  applicable  to  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  and  so 
forth,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  comparable 
mortgage  programs  now  undertaken  by  na- 
tional  mortgage   associations;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DELLUMS    (for    himself,    Ms. 

Abzug,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Brown  of 

California,  Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay, 

Mr.    Harrington.    Mr.   Mitchell    of 

Maryland,   Mr.    Stark,   Mr.    Stokes, 

and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 

H.R.  15235.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosure 

of  information  by  executive  departments  to 

committees  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California) : 
H.R.  15236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  provide  for 
investigations  and  expenditure  analyses  of 
the  use  of  public  funds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Stokes,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  15237.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  receipt 
of  testimony  and  laformatlon  from  executive 
agencies  and  bodies;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  15238.  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  located  at  13000 
North  30th  Street,  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  "Mel- 
vin  T.  Dixon  Memorial  Hospital';  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R,  15239.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency assistance  grants  to  recipients  of  sup- 
plemental security  IncoiL-e  benefits,  to  au- 
thorize coBt-of -living  increases  in  such  bene- 
fits and  ill  State  supplerc.entary  payments, 
to  prevent  reductions  in  .luch  benefits  be- 
cause of  social  security  benefit  increases,  to 
provide  reimbursement  to  States  for  home 
relief  payments  to  disabled  applicants  prior 
to  determination  of  their  disability,  to  permit 
payment  of  such  benefits  directly  to  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third-party 
payee)  in  certain  cases,  to  continue  on  a  per- 
manent basis  the  provislonmaklng  supple- 
mental security  Income  recipients  eligible  for 
food  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CoiTimittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS : 
H.R.  15240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  cost-of-living 
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increases  in  the  supplemental  payments  au- 
thorized by  section  4,  Public  Law  92-425;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   KEMP   (for  himself,   Mr.   Ba- 
dillo, Mr.  Grover,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California,    Mr.   Rees,    Mr.   Corman, 
Mr.  Hunt.  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr.  John- 
son   of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.   Boland. 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Eilherc,  Mr.  Vey- 
SEV,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Burcener.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mrs.   Heckler 
of  Massachu.setts,  Mr.  Frey.  Mr.  Car- 
ter,    Mr.     MizELL.    and    Mr.    Arm- 
strong) : 
H.R.  15241.  A  bUl  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Olympic  Sports  to  evaluate  and 
formulate  recommendations  concerning  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  other  international  competi- 
tion In  the  Olympic  sports;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia. Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.   Corman,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Goldwater.    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.   Rooney 
of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Stokes.    Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  15242.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  disclosure 
of  information  hi  the  possession  of  telephone 
companies  or  telegraph  companies  concern- 
ing members  of  the  news  media;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.   15243.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   of    1958   to   require   the    Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  disapprove  certain  pool- 
ing and  other  agreements  between  air  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McKAY: 
H.R.    15244.    A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  require  common 
carriers  under  their  Jurisdiction  to  prohibit 
smoking  aboard  aircraft,  railroads,  buses,  and 
vessels  carrying  passengers,  except  in  areas 
designated   for  that  purpose;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  McCollister)  : 
H.R.  15245.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
for  a  6-month  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  15246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion fc«"  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
from  $60,000  to  $100,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  15247.  A  bill  to  establish  university 
coal  research  laboratories  and  to  establish 
energy  resource  fellowships,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  15248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  owned  by  persons  who  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  certain  social  or 
economic  considerations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  15249.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal 
public  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  15250.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed    In    whole   for    low-income    groups 


through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SANDMAN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Broomtield,    Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,    Mr.    Gaydos,    Mr.    Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  Mr.  Maraztti.  Mr.  Rails- 
back.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Tiernan.    Mr.    Charles 
Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  15251.  A  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief    to    low-income    elderly    homeowners 
through  direct  relmbunsemenis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS : 
H.R.  15252.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conserve  and 
store  helium;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.R.  15253.  A  bill  to  authorize  increased 
appropriations  for  the  development  of  ther- 
monuclear fusion  power  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  acting  through  Its  own 
facilities  or  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  public  and  private  institutions, 
organizations,  and  persons;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN    (for  hhnself  and 
Mr.  Biester)  : 
H.R.  15254.  A  bUl  to  provide  standards  of 
fair  personal   information  practices;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15255.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  tlie 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act")  to  specify 
those  matters  which  in  the  Interest  of  the 
national  defense  may  be  withheld  from  pub- 
lic disclosure  by  a  Federal  agency;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  16256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act),  to  provide  for 
an  In  camera  Inspection  by  the  appropriate 
court  of  certain  agency  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  15257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act)  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  respond  to  requests  for  cer- 
tain Information  no  later  than  15  days  after 
the  receipt  of  each  such  request;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  15258.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552  of 
title  S,  United  States  Code  (icnown  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act"),  to  provide 
for  Increased  public  access  to  certain  Federal 
agency  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJi.  15259.  A  bill  to  amend  section  552,  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  (known  as  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act"),  to  provide 
for  the  award  of  court  costs  and  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees  to  successful  complainants 
that  seek  certain  Federal  agency  informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.K.  15260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
Individual's  social  security  number  or  related 
records  for  any  purpose  without  his  consent 
unless  specifically  required  by  law,  and  to 
provide  that  (unless  so  required)  no  indi- 
vidvial  may  be  cconpelled  to  disclose  or  fur- 
nish his  social  security  number  for  any  pur- 
pose not  directly  related  to  the  operation  of 
the  old-age,  svu-vivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wiaconsiii: 
H.R.    15261.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  WYMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
H.B.    15262.   A   bill    to   name    the    Federal 
Building   located    In   Manchester,   N.H.,   the 
Norrts  Cotton  Federal  Building;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Baker.    Mr.    Johnson    of    Colorado. 

Mr.     Madi';an.     Mr.     Wampler,     Mr. 

Mills,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Thornton. 

Mr.  Hammexschmidt,  Mr.  Burlison 

of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 

H.R.    15263.   A   bill    to   establish   improved 

programs   for   tlie   benefit   of  producers   and 

consumers    of    rice;    to    the    Committee    on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Refs. 
Mr.     Mitchell     of     Maryland,     Mr. 
Koch.   Mr.   Young   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
Brown   of   Michigan,   Mr.   Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McKinney,  and 
Mr.  Prenzel)  : 
H.R.    15264.  A  bill  to  further  amend  and 
extend   the  authority  for  regulation  of  ex- 
ports;   to    the    Committee    on    Banking   and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.   15265.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  credit 
against   tax   for   retirement   income;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  15266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provlsioii 
lor  the  establishment  of  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  15267.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.B.  15268.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  supplemental 
security   income   benefits  to  $200  a  month 
for  Individuals  and  $275  a  month  for  couples; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  15269.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,   as   amended,   to   permit  donations   of 
surplus    supplies    and    equipment   to    older 
Americans;    to   the   Committee   on   Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Beabo. 
Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Davts  of  South 
Carolina.    Mr.    Dttncan.    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr.  Hanrahan. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Kuykendall, 
Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr.    Powell    of 
Ohio,   Mr.   QunxEN.   Mr.   Stephens, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri,  Mr.   Ware, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H  R.  15270.  A  bm  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  I»rofesslonal  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations  to  review  services 
covered   under   the   medicare   and   medicaid 
programs;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  15271.  A  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  their  rights  to  participate,  as 
private  citizens,  in  the  political  life  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  Federal  civilian  employees 
from  Improper  political  solicitations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adminigtratlon . 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  15272.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  pUui  to  advance  the 
uAtional  attack  on  arthritis  and  related  mus- 
culoekeletal  diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  FRET: 
H.R.    15273.   A  bill   to  amend 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972 
prohibit    the    issuance    of 
thereunder   which   authorize    th< 
marine  mammals  in  connection 
mercial  fishing  operations,  and  foi 
poses;    to  the  Committee  on  Me 
rine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  15274.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
tion  of  franchised  dealers  of  pet  re 
ucts:    to  the   Committee  on   Inttr 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.R.    15275.   A  bUl   to  exempt 
tauqua  Lake  Bridge  in  the  State  < 
from  the  application  of  the  Natioii^i 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  to  the 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.   HAWKINS    (for 
F>EBKINS,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr 
Mink,  and  Mr.  Steicer 
sin): 
H.R.  15276.  A  bUl  to  provide  a 
sive,  coordinated  approach  to  t 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Edi^ca 
Labor. 
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By    Mr.    HECHLER    of    We|t 

(for    himself,    Ms.    Abzu 
DASBO,  Mr.   AspiN,  Mr. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman 
Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr 
Orasso.  Mr.  Harrington 
STOSKI,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley 
head  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Nix,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr 
H.R.   15277.  A  bill  to  provide 
derly  phasing  out  of  surface  coal 
erations,  and  to  control  those  u 
coal  mining  practices  which  advi 
the    quality    of    the    environme 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of 
H.R.  15278.  A  bill  to  amend  tit 
United  States  Code  to  permit  t 
broadcasting,  or  televising  of  lottery 
mation  and  the  transportation 
advertising  of  lottery  tickets  in 
commerce     but    only    concernin  ; 
which  are  lawful;  to  the  Committee 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penniyl 
H.R.  15279.  A  bill  to  prohibit  th( 
propriated  funds  for  the  purpose  s 
ing  out  research,  testing,  and/or 
of    poisonous    gases,    radioactive 
poisonous  chemicals,  biological 
warfare  agents  upon  dogs;  to  the 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New 
H.R.    15280.   A   bUl   to   amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
unlawful    possession    of    firearm! 
other   purposes;    to   the   Commitlee 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  15281,  A  bill  to  amend 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
a  deduction  for  the  amount  of  certain 
security  taxes;   to  the  Committe  : 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  15282.  A  bUl  to  amend 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  progra  n 
stock  producers;  to  the  Committ<  e 
culture. 

By    Mr.    RARICK    (for 
Foley,   Mr.   ViooRrro,   Mi 
Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Bercland, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of 
SiKES,  Mr.   Evans  of 
HicKS,  and  Mr.  Wyatt)  : 
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H.R.  15283.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  enhance  the  productivity 
and  environmental  values  of  certain  of  the 
Nation's  lands  and  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.   ULLMAN: 

H.R.  15284.  A  bill  to  modify  section  204  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  1085) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  15285.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  the  cost 
of  installing  headstones  and  markers  fur- 
nished by  him;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG    (for  herself  and  Mr. 

BINGHAM)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1052.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  10,  1974  as  "The  90th  Commemora- 
tive of  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  Birth";  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution 
£:.pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia.  Lativa,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLFF,  Mr.  RooiNO,  Ms.  Abzitg,  Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.    An- 
NUNzio,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.   Beard,  Mr.   Bell,  Mr. 
Benitez,  Mr.  Bergland.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blat- 
nik,  Mr.   Boland,    Mr.    Bowen,   Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Breaux, 
and  Mr.  Brotzman)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   520.   Concurrent   resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, Ms.  Burke  of  California, 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Ms.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Clay,  Ms. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
and  Mr.  Danielson)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  521.  Concurrent  resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WoLFP,    Mr.    RoDiNo,    Mr.    Davis    of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL,   Mr.  DoNOHUE,   Mr.   Downing, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Du  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,    Mr,   Eilberg,    Mr,   Esch, 
Mr.   Evans   of   Colorado,   Mr.   Evins 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Pascell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  522.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WoLFT,  Mr.  RoDiNo,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,        Mr.        GoNZALEZ,        MS. 

Grasso,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ms.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Gunter, 
Mr.  GuYER,  Mr.  Haley,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  523.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kluczynski, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNo,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Leggett,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  LuJAN,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Madden,  r.nd 
Mr.  Mara7Iti|  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  524.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins. Ms.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Hogan,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Ichord,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Ms.  Jordan,  Mr.  Karth, 
and  Mr.  Kastenmeier)  ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  525.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mezvinsky,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Mills,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Minshall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  MrzELL,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Mubphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  MuKTiiA,  Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr. 
Nix): 
H.  Con.  Res.  526.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas.  Mr.  F>rice  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Quie,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
RoNCAi.io  of  Wyoming)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  527.  A  concurrent  resolution 

for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sarasin, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  528.  Concurrent  resolution  for 

negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Steele,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vandeb  Veen,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Vioo- 
RiTo,  Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  529.  Concurrent  resolution  for 

negotiations  on  che  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
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By    Mr.    RANGEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 
Yates.   Mr.  Ya'tron,   Mr.   Young   of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina, an     Mr.  Zion)  : 
li.    Con.    Res.    530.   Concurrent   resolution 
for  negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.    Con.    Res.    531.    Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr,  Ran- 
GEL,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Ben- 
itez, Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr, 
BowEN,   Mr.   Broyhill   of   Virginia, 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Car- 
ney of  Ohio,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.   Cotter,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mr.  Edwards 
^         of  California,  Mr.  Esch.  Mr.  Pulton, 
~~        Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Hogan,  and  Mr.  Hungate)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  532.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RANGEL,  Mr,  Rodino,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Minshall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mezell,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Perkin.s.  Mr. 
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Qun,    Mr.    Railsback,    Mr.    Rhodes, 
Mr.  RnsouB,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski, Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Sx  Ger- 
main, Mr.  SCHKHLE,  Mr.  SKtrerrz,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Luken)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  533.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself.    Mr. 
RANGEL.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Thornton, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr. 
ViGORiTO,      Mr.      Wacconneh,      Mr. 
White,     Mr.     Charles    Wilson     of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  McEwen)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  534.  A  resolution  for  negotia- 
tions on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ASPIN: 
H.  Res.  1162.  Resolution  requesting  a  sur- 
vey of  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.  Res.  1163.  Resolution  to  create  a  stand- 
ing  Committee   on   Small   Business;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By     Mr.     YATES     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Brown   of   Michigan,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Pike,  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
H.  Res.  1164.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Repreesntatives 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  .States;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

497.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, relative  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
State  and  local  bonds  for  federally  aided 
projects;  to  the  Commitlee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURGENER: 
H.R.  15286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 

Sylvia  Macias  Elliott;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLISTER: 
H.R.  15287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steve  P. 

Reese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

443.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Miro  Nohavec,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J..  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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WATERBURY.    CONN.,    TERCENTEN- 
NIAL 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
citizens  of  Waterbiu-y,  Conn.,  are  cele- 
brating the  300th  anniversary  of  their 
city. 

It  was  in  1674  that  31  young  men  from 
Farmington  petitioned  the  colonial 
council  for  permission  to  settle  in  what 
was  then  called  Mattatuck,  a  wilderness 
region  in  western  Connecticut. 

The  men  were  delayed  in  their  work 
for  several  years  by  the  Indian  wars 
which  swept  the  region.  However,  they 
showed  the  same  industriousness  that 
characterizes  the  citizens  of  Waterbury 
to  this  day.  Indeed,  with  stunning  success 
they  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
original  deed  to  tlieir  settlement  which 
stipulated  that  they  were  to  build  within 
4  years  of  issuance  a  "good  and  fashion- 
able" house,  "with  a  good  chimney."  A 
short  time  later  the  town's  name  was 
changed  to  Waterbury — the  name  it  bears 
today. 

Waterbury's  tercentennial  is  a  joyous 
celebration — commemorating  three  cen- 
turies of  progress  and  productivity.  It  is 
a  mai-velous  milestone  in  the  historj*  of 
this  fine  city. 

As  with  so  many  Connecticut  cities, 
Waterbury's  greatest  resource  is  its  peo- 
ple. Through  the  years,  succeeding  waves 
of  sturdy  immigrants  brought  rich  tradi- 
tions and  culture  to  the  city.  Waterbury 
residents  are  dedicated  and  determined 
Americans — whose  innovative  outlook, 
resourcefulness,    and   undeniable   spirit 


have  led  to  great  accomplishments  for 
their  city,  their  State,  and  the  Nation. 
Always,  the  people  of  Waterbury  have 
been  forward-looking  and  progressive  in- 
dividuals. Their  deep  love  of  coimtry  and 
concern  for  their  fellow  Americans  is  evi- 
dent in  their  hard  work  and  diligence  In 
pursuit  of  the  common  welfare. 

Waterbury  was  originally  a  farming 
settlement.  Yet,  by  the  early  1800's  in- 
dustrialization had  begim.  The  town's 
first  manufactured  goods  were  buttons 
made  by  the  Waterbury  Button  Co., 
which  is  still  in  existence  today.  The  but- 
tons were  originally  made  out  of  cloth- 
covered  corn,  but,  because  the  company 
began  supplying  the  military,  sturdy  and 
decorative  metal  brass  became  the  mate- 
rial used  for  the  buttons.  The  use  of 
brass  for  buttons  represented  one  of  the 
important  first  steps  in  Waterbury's  road 
to  becoming  "Brass  City  of  the  World," 
a  designation  reflected  in  the  city's  mot- 
to "Quid  Aere  Perennius?" — "What  is 
more  lasting  than  brass?" 

Waterbury  industry  did  not  stop  with 
buttons  or  brass,  however.  In  1841,  just 
6  years  after  Daguerre,  a  photographic 
pioneer,  finished  his  experiments  in 
France,  Waterbury  was  the  prime  sup- 
plier of  photographic  plates  and  equip- 
ment used  in  the  United  States.  Water- 
bury, together  with  nearby  Thomaston, 
became  important  centers  of  the  clock 
industry  in  America. 

Though  no  longer  the  singular  power 
in  the  world  of  brass  that  it  was  in  the 
past,  Waterbury  has  developed  a  strong 
and  diversified  economic  base,  including 
heavy  industry,  plastics,  consumer  goods, 
and  other  types  of  manufactuiing.  Es- 
tablished industries  like  Timex  and  the 
ScovUl  Manufacturing  Co.  add  to  the 
sturdy  economy  of  the  area. 


The  week  long  tercentennial  celebi-a- 
tion,  which  started  Saturday,  reflects  the 
irmovation  and  the  creative  verve  that 
have  long  been  key  moving  forces  in  the 
development  of  Waterbury.  Tlie  celebra- 
tion is  being  marked  by  impressive  pag- 
eants depicting  Waterbui-y  life,  and  in- 
volving thousands  of  the  city's  citizens — 
ranging  from  the  very  old  to  the  very 
young.  Other  events  include  a  carnival, 
an  Arts  and  Crafts  Day,  Ladies  Day  and 
a  Young  America,  Day,  with  sports, 
gymnastic  exhibitions  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  awards  from  the  President's 
Physical  Fitness  Program.  One  day  will 
be  devoted  to  an  exhibit  on  local  in- 
dustry. 

On  June  9,  the  final  day  of  the  cele- 
bration, Waterbury  will  hold  a  parade 
with  23,000  marchers,  54  marching 
bands  and  50  floats.  The  line  of  march 
will  be  nearly  3 '2  miles  long,  and  the 
parade  will  last  almost  4  hours.  It  will 
be  the  largest  parade  that  Connecticut 
and  possibly  New  England  has  ever  seen. 

At  tins  gala  time,  a  significant  point 
in  Waterbury's  history,  I  wish  the  hard- 
working people  of  Waterbury  continued 
achievement  and  good  luck  in  the  years 
ahead. 

OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation, 
inadequate  health  care  and  unemploy- 
ment are  key  problems  confronting  many 
older  Americans.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  over  21  million  Americans 
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over  65,  and  have  supported 
in  the  93d  Congress  that  will 
tions  to  the  pressing  hardshijjs 
these  individuals. 

I  voted  to  increase  social  secjirity 
pension  benefits  and  to  expand 
for  social  services,  community 
ment  projects  and  research  or 
have  been  supportive  of  legislat 
velop  mass  transportation  for 
to  establish  emergency  medical 
and  to  reform  medicare  and  health 
tenance  organizations. 

Although  these  programs 
first  step  in  improving  the 
life  of  our  senior  citizens, 
important  step  and  will  lay  a  f^und 
for  further  needed  changes. 
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SOCIAX,    SECUBITY 
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For  many  senior  citizens 
income,  spiraling  costs  have  tajcen 
toll.  Inflation  will  be  approx 
percent  this  year,  and  as  a  result 
30  percent  of  the  21  miUion 
over  65  will  receive  incomes 
current  poverty  level. 

Congress  has  recently  pass 
providing  for  increases  in  socia 
and    supplemental    security 
voted  for  this  legislation  provicjing 
7-percent  increase  in  benefits 
of  1974  and  an  additional  4 
June  1974.  An  important  featu, 
bill  is  the  stipulation  that 
June  1975.  social  security  benefit 
crease  automatically  to  reflect 
in  the  cost  of  living.  As  the  cosi 
increases,   retirement  benefits 
sufficient  to  cover  those  costs 

A  second  needed  revision  in 
security  program  is  an  increaie 
earnings  limitation  on  outside 
Under  existing  regulations,  a 
of  $2,400  can  be  earned  in  outside 
before  reductions  in  benefits 
This  limitation  is  a  disincentite 
couraging  older  Americans  to 
to  be  self-supporting.  Those 
who  wish  to  lead  useful,  active 
ductive  lives  should  be  able  to  d( 
out  losing  retirement  benefits. 

I  propose  that  older  Americans 
titled  to  earn  at  least  $3,600 
outside  income  without  reducing 
security  benefits.  'ITiis  increase 
but  will  at  least  insure  an 
income  sufficient  to  provide  for 
standard  of  living. 

Finally,  more  comprehensive 
tion  on  the  relationship  betw 
ment  benefits  and  programs 
made  available  to  retirees 
ing  agencies  must  insuie  that 
recipients  are  receiving  the  full 
of  benefits  to  which  they  are 

MEDICAL     CARE 


re«n 


Increasing  medical  costs,  fevier 
cal  benefits,  and  gaps  in  cove 
ices  are  matters  of  considerable 
to  older  Americans.  Although 
has  been  a  partial  solution,  it 
been  the  panacea  that  many 
would  be.  Medicare  pays  only 
percent  of  the  health  care 
beneficiaries.  One  of  the  mos; 
omissions  is   the  lack  of 
chronic  conditions.  An  estimate^ 
cent  of  elderly  people  not  in 
or  nursing  homes  have  chronic 
conditions.  There  is  legislation 
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in  Congress  to  provide  for  institutional 
care  for  nonacute  illnesses  and  disabili- 
ties requiring  no  prior  hospitalization 
and  for  support  services  in  the  home  for 
nonacute  illnesses  and  disabilities.  Many 
in  hospitals  at  the  present  time  have  no 
need  to  be  there  if  adequate  home  care 
coverage  and  service  was  available.  In 
addition,  pending  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  prescription  drugs  outside  of  in- 
stitutions, dental  care  and  dentures, 
hearing  aids,  eyeglasses  and  refractions, 
and  long-term  health  care. 

Also,  it  seems  that  as  medical  costs  in- 
crease, benefits  decrease.  Many  doctors 
do  not  accept  the  medicare  fees  as  the 
"usual  and  customai-y"  fees,  requiring 
patients  to  absorb  differences  between 
medical  costs  and  medicare  fees.  Medi- 
care premiums  and  deductibles  have 
soared  dramatically,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  elderly  Americans  on  limited  or 
fixed  incomes  to  obtain  even  minimal 
health  care.  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  roll  back  administration  pro- 
po.'sals  increasing  deductibles. 

Finally,  the  medicaid  program,  de- 
signed to  fill  gaps  in  medicare  sei-vices, 
has  not  proven  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
many  older  Americans.  Generally,  only 
the  very  poor  can  qualify.  Varying  State 
regulations  limit  or  preclude  many  from 
medicaid  benefits.  I  have  supported  im- 
provements in  the  medicaid  program.  I 
have  also  supported  and  voted  for  a  3- 
year  comprehensive  emergency  medical 
sei-vice  program,  an  expansion  of  health 
maintenance  organizations — HMO's — 
and  a  $1.27  billion  construction  program 
for  local  and  regional  medical  centers 
and  hospitals.  I  wiU  continue  my  efforts 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  Americans, 
especially  older  Americans. 

NUTRITION 

Wholesome  nutritious  meals  are  essen- 
tial to  good  health.  Despite  this  fact,  de- 
cent meals  are  an  acute  need  of  the  el- 
derly. Skyrocketing  food  costs  and  cut- 
ting corners  on  food  budgets  in  order  to 
meet  housing  costs  and  other  fixed  ex- 
penses have  contributed  heavily  to  this 
serious  problem. 

I  have  supported  legislation  expanding 
the  food  stamp  program  and  providing 
adjustments  for  cost  of  living  increases. 
Recently  I  voted  for  a  bill  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  nutrition  program  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  for  Americans 
aged  60  and  over.  This  program  provides 
needy  elderly  with  one  hot  nutritious 
meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  In  a  commu- 
nity setting.  The  program  is  aimed  at 
reducing  the  isolation  of  old  age,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  older  Americans  to 
meet  with  other  citizens  of  similar  in- 
terests on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Meals  are 
transported  to  the  homes  of  elderly  un- 
able to  get  out  through  the  "meals  on 
wheels"  program.  I  support  and  urge  ex- 
pansion of  the  nutrition  programs  to  all 
needy  elderly. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Limitations  on  driving  permits  and 
high  costs  of  automobiles  and  fuel  have 
placed  private  transportation  beyond  the 
economic  reach  of  many  senior  citizens. 
Public  transportation  is  often  too  expen- 
sive, or  inconvenient. 

To  ease  these  burdens,  I  have  cospon- 
sored the  "Senior  Citizens  Transporta- 
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tioii  Act,"  which  would  allow  persons  65 
and  older  to  travel  in  planes,  buses  and 
trains  during  nonpeak  hours  for  half- 
fare  on  interstate  trips.  I  supported 
amendments  to  mass  transportation  bills 
to  improve  urban  transportation  for  the 
nged  and  handicapped,  and  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  by  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging. 

One  problem  deserving  greater  atten- 
tion is  rural  transportation  for  the  elder- 
ly. One  pos-sible  .solution  is  the  remodel- 
ing and  use  of  small  buses  and  vehicles 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Government  and 
available  under  the  Federal  Sui-plus 
Property  Act. 

Private  transportation  companies  and 
volunteer  organizations  should  be  en- 
comaged  to  plan  programs  of  transpor- 
tation for  older  Americans.  Intrastate 
and  intracity  public  transportation  can 
provide  reduced  fares  during  nonpeak 
hours  to  senior  citizens.  This  is  mutually 
beneficial.  The  companies  receive  reve- 
nues otherwise  lost  and  the  elderly  re- 
ceive transportation  otherwise  beyond 
their  means.  I  will  continue  to  seek  so- 
lutions to  alleviate  transportation  prob- 
lems for  our  older  Americans. 

JOBS 

Older  Americans  are  subject  to  a  num- 
ber of  forms  of  discrimination — credit 
cards,  loans,  mortgages,  and  so  forth. 
One  of  the  most  serious  forms  is  job  dis- 
crimination. Federal  law  prohibits  job 
discrimination  based  on  age  for  Ameri- 
cans between  40  and  65.  Why  65?  Any 
elderly  American  who  is  qualified  to  work 
and  wishes  to  work  should  have  the  right 
to  work. 

Manpower  retraining  programs  and 
public  service  programs  should  be  made 
available  to  older  Americans.  Programs 
providing  outlets  for  the  engines  of  the 
elderly — Green  Thumb,  Foster  Grand- 
parents, Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives— SCORE,  Volimteers  in  Service  to 
America — VISTA — should  be  encouraged 
and  expanded.  Green  Thumb  workers  in 
Utah  have  done  an  immense  amoimt  of 
work  for  the  State. 

Wage  discrimination  must  be  elimi- 
nated. I  have  supported  legislation  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  for  elderly 
people  holding  jobs  to  $2  per  hour  as  of 
May  1,  1974,  increasing  to  $2.30  as  of 
JanuaiT  1,  1976,  and  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  minimum  wage  law.  Older 
Americans,  like  any  other  Americans,  are 
entitled  to  a  decent  wage. 

Finally,  private  industry  should  adopt 
preretirement  counseling  programs  to 
ease  the  transition  from  a  labor  to  a  lei- 
sure environment. 

PENSIONS 

Pension  benefits  must  keep  pace  with 
increases  in  costs  of  living  and  must  not 
be  discontinued  due  to  payments  from 
other  retirement  income  programs  or 
outside  earnings.  I  am  supporting  pend- 
ing legislation  to  insure  that  recipients 
of  veterans'  pensions  and  compensation 
will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation reduced,  or  entitlement  there- 
reduced  or  discontinued  for  increases  in 
monthly  social  secuiity  benefits.  Vet- 
erans' pensions  likewise  should  not  be 
reduced  or  discontinued  for  increases  in 
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railroad  retirement  benefits,  or  for  rea- 
sonable outside  earnings.  I  have  also 
supported  increases  in  veterans'  benefits 
for  nonservice  connected  disabilities  and 
for  survivors  of  veterans  whose  deaths 
were  service  connected. 

I  have  supported  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  ease  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  change  rail- 
road retirement  tax  rates.  Changes  In 
railroad  retirement,  effective  July  1,  will 
enable  employees  with  30  years  service 
to  retire  at  age  60  with  full  benefits.  In- 
creases in  social  security  during  1974  will 
automatically  increase  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  A  Labor-Management 
Committee  is  studying  improvements  in 
the  railroad  retirement  system  with  in- 
structions to  report  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion before  the  end  of  1974. 

Finally,  I  support  pension  reform  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Congress.  Tliis 
legislation  protects  pension  plans  by  set- 
ting standards  for  "vesting"  rights,  and 
protects  pensions  against  losses  and 
abuses  of  pension  funds.  It  also  increases 
the  tax-deferred  sums  that  self-employed 
persons  can  put  aside  for  retirement. 

TAX  ASSISTANCE  AND  REFORM 

A  further  threat  to  the  limited  re- 
sources and  disposable  incomes  of  older 
Americans  arises  from  a  lack  of  tax 
guidance  and  tax  laws  which  cast  an 
unfair  burden  upon  the  aged. 

Many  returns  are  filed  without  tax 
counseling  and  without  claim  of  legit- 
imate exclusions,  exemptions,  and  de- 
ductions which  reduce  the  tax  properly 
due.  An  estimated  50  percent  of  all  older 
Americans  are  paying  more  taxes  than 
the  law  requires.  Under  present  tax  laws 
on  retirement  income  credits,  an  elderly 
taxpayer  can  deduct  from  final  taxes  15 
percent  of  up  to  $1,524  of  his  retirement 
income — up  to  $2,286  for  a  couple.  An 
estimated  50  percent  of  persons  entitled 
to  this  credit  do  not  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Many  elderly  persons  do  not  utilize 
the  benefits  of  section  121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  relating  to  gain  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  a  residence  by  an 
individual  65  or  older. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  mak- 
ing belated  efforts  to  provide  assistance. 
In  1973  the  IRS  trained  2,500  elderly  tax 
counselors  as  part  of  its  volunteer  Income 
tax  assistance — VITA — program.  The 
program  provides  not  only  tax  counsel- 
ing, but  also  promotes  productive  use  of 
time  by  many  senior  citizens.  I  support 
legislation  introduced  in  Congress  to 
continue  this  most  beneficial  program. 

Property  taxes  have  increased  over  50 
percent  since  January  1969.  The  crush- 
ing burden  falls  particularly  on  elderly 
P2ople  with  fixed  incomes.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  13090,  the  Emergency  Prop- 
erty Tax  Relief  Act,  to  decrease  the  real 
property  tax  burden  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  65.  This  bill  encourages  State 
and  local  governments  to  reform  their 
real  property  tax  systems,  and  provides 
tax  relief  to  homeowners  and  renters  in 
the  form  of  tax  credits,  refunds,  or 
rebates. 

Maximum  limits  of  retirement  income 
qualifying  for  the  retirement  income 
credit  are  $1,524  for  an  individual  and 
$2,286  for  a  joint  return.  Congress  Is  con- 
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sidering  legislation  to  raise  the  maxi- 
mums to  $2,500  and  $3,700  respectively. 
I  support  this  increase. 

Finally,  no  additional  tax  burdens 
should  be  placed  upon  the  elderly.  Medi- 
cal and  dental  expenses  constantly  re- 
duce retirement  incomes  and  benefits. 
These  expenses  are  deductible  above  3 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  incomes — 
above  1  percent  for  drugs  and  medicines. 
I  oppose  any  increase  in  the  limitation 
on  excluding  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses for  older  Americans.  In  fact,  I 
urge  consideration  of  eliminating  the  3 
percent  and  1  percent  limitation  on  de- 
ductibility of  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses and  medicines  for  taxpayers  65 
and  over.  This  will  provide  some  tax  re- 
lief for  expenses  which  have  become  a 
daily  drain  on  many  elderly  taxpayers. 

HOUSING 

Every  American  seeks  a  decent,  safe, 
clean  home  of  his  own  choosing.  Millions 
of  older  Americans  live  in  deteriorating 
and  unsatisfactory  housing,  and  high 
mortgages  and  interest  rates  take  new 
homes  out  of  economic  reach. 

Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  authorized  single  family  and  multi- 
family  housing  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects for  older  Americans.  It  provides  le- 
gal protections  against  fraud  and  dis- 
crimination in  acquiring  housing.  The 
Congress  also  authorized  $3  billion  for 
low-rental,  low-cost  housing  for  senior 
citizens.  I  supported  this  legislation.  The 
President  has  impounded  these  critical 
funds  and  thereby  prevented  the  start  of 
a  program  to  implement  the  goal  of  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
for  120,000  housing  units  per  year.  These 
funds  should  be  released  and  put  to  work 
immediately  for  new  construction. 

I  strongly  favor  passage  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  Programs  revised,  assisted,  and  es- 
tablished by  this  act  would  provide 
117,500  single  family  and  multifamily 
housing  units  for  the  elderly. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  should  be 
directed  to  put  to  productive  use,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans,  the  many  units  of  foreclosed 
or  dilapidated  housing  under  its  juris- 
diction. A  number  of  cities,  led  by  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  have  initiated  programs 
for  selling  or  leasing  condemned  build- 
ings at  little  or  no  cost  in  return  for  full 
renovation  of  the  premises  by  the  pur- 
chaser or  lessee.  To  meet  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  the  unused  units  could 
be  transferred  at  nominal  cost  to  non- 
profit organizations  for  repair  and  re- 
modeling for  sale  or  lease  at  reasonable 
sums  to  older  Americans. 

RESEARCH 

Funds  allocated  for  research  on  aging 
are  insufficient.  Limited  experiments  are 
already  yielding  important  results. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging  as  a  new  division  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Similar 
legislation  passed  the  Congress  in  1972, 
but  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President. 
The  Institute  will  have  responsibility  to 
first,  assess  the  biological,  medical,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  aging  on  all 
programs  for  the  aging  administered  or 
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assisted  by  HEW;  second,  provide  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, especially  older  Americans,  to  deal 
with  problems  of  aging;  and  third,  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  aging  plan  within 
a  year  for  submission  to  Congress.  The 
bill  also  promotes  training  of  health, 
nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel.  This 
legislation  can  result  in  limitless  benefits 
by  providing  cures  to  problems  associated 
with  aging.  I  urge  the  President  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  eld- 
erly and  sign  this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  my  first  special  report  to  senior 
citizens,  I  stated  my  commitment  "to 
the  challenge  that  remains  before  us  to 
develop  and  implement  a  national  policy 
to  help  eliminate  the  inequities  facing 
older  Americans."  The  inequities  are 
many.  The  challenge  Is  great.  It  must  be 
met.  We  owe  It  to  our  older  Americans. 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves,  for  we  will  all  be 
older  Americans  some  day. 


OLDER  ADULT  LUNCHEON  CLUBS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our  elderly 
citizens  today  Is  malnutrition.  The  sharp 
increases  in  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
essentials  Is  making  it  Increasingly  more 
difficult  for  senior  citizens  to  buy  nutri- 
tious foods.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
inability  of  many  old  people  to  prepare 
their  food  because  of  physical  infirmity 
has  led  to  the  serious  problem  of  mal- 
nutrition which  exists  today. 

The  meals  on  wheels  program  and  the 
free  hot  limch  program  which  are  pres- 
ently In  operation  go  a  long  way  to  help 
meet  the  serious  problem  of  malnutrition 
among  the  elderly.  It  Is,  therefore,  es- 
sential that  Congress  continue  to  fund 
the.se  worthy  programs. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  recently  was  aired  on  WINS  Radio 
in  New  York  City  regarding  the  role 
which  the  hot  lunch  and  meals  on  wheels 
programs  play  In  New  York  City,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Older  Adult  Luncheon  Clubs 

(By  Robert  W.  Dickey,  general  manager) 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  faced  by 
many  elderly  persons  Is  malnutrition  caused 
by  Inadequate,  unbalanced  diets.  These  peo- 
ple have  been  seriously  hurt  by  rising  food 
prices  which  restrict  the  kinds  of  food  they 
can  afford  to  buy. 

In  addition,  many  of  them  who  are  in  poor 
health  or  live  alone  lack  either  the  ability 
or  the  incentive  to  prepare  proper  meals  for 
themselves.  That's  why  we  think  that  pro- 
grams like  New  York  City's  "Older  Adult 
Liuicheon  Clubs"  are  so  important. 

Mayor  Abraham  Beame  recently  announced 
the  opening  of  31  such  facilities  in  a  program 
which  the  city  hopes  eventually  wUl  serve 
free  hot  lunches  to  10,000  elderly  New  York- 
ers. We  think  this  program  is  a  great  Idea. 

By  the  end  of  June,  there  should  be  60 
such  clubs  in  neighborhoods  throughout  the 
city  which  have  large  numbers  of  low-income 
elderly    persons.    These    clubs    operated    by 
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churches,    voluntary    agencies 
groups   or   the  city  parks   department 
companionship  as  well  as  nutpitlotis 

In  addition,  meals  on  wheels  will 
ered  to  shut-Ins  In  each  neighborhood, 
program  is  financed  by  the  Federal 
ment  under  the  Older  Americans 
10';    matching  funds  from  the  city 

The  House  of  Representatives  already 
npproprlated   more   money   for 
this   kind,   and   this  legislation   nov  ■ 
Senate  action.  We  think  that  this  is 
propriatlon  bill  that  merits  promp 
:ipproval. 
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HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHI 

OF  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recfent  de 
f isions  by  the  Secretai-y  of  Heal  h.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  regarding  t  le  area 
designations  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  —  PSRO  -  -  have 
caused  some  Members  to  suppoi ;  legis- 
lation which  would  repeal  the  PS^tO  sec- 
tion of  Public  Law  92-603. 

Some  States,  like  Texa.s.  had 
established  statewide  PSRO  uniU 
adopted  all  of  the  criteria  and  gu:  delines 
laid  down  by  the  statute  and  the  1  Apart- 
ment. Yet.  the  Secretary  has  see  i  fit  to 
divide  those  States  into  areas 
cause,  among  others,  adminlj  tratlve 
complications.  Consider  for  exam;  )Ie,  the 
problems  caused  for  multi-locatet 
cal  schools,  each  of  which  location  falls 
in  a  different  HEW  PSRO  area. 

The  bill  I  introduced  with  nky  col- 
leagues yesterday  would  allow  Sti  tes  al- 
ready in  compliance  with  the  la\\|  to  op- 
erate on  a  statewide  PSRO  basis. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  need  tor  this 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  share  w  th  you 
pertinent  excerpts  from  letters  I  r  'ceived 
from  the  Texas  Medical  Associatian  and 
the  Texas  Institute  for  Medicnl  Assess 
ment : 

...  As  you  are  aware,  represeutaLives  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  ( nd  the 
Texas  Medical  Association  testified  ai  to  the 
potential  deleterious  effects  of  this  law  on 
the  quality,  confidentiality  and  costs  of  med- 
ical care  t>efore  the  Senate  Finance  Cbnunlt- 
tee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  C  ommlt- 
tee  prior  to  Its  adc^tion  in  1972.  In  conver- 
sations with  various  members  of  Cor  gress  It 
has  been  confirmed  to  us  that  due  to  the 
time  frame  of  the  passage  of  H.R.  1  that  all 
ramifications  of  the  PSRO  section  v  ere  not 
fully  comprehendlble  .  .  . 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  PSRO  section, 
the  AMA  and  TMA  have  recognized  their 
responsibilities  and  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  PSRO  Program  to  as- 
sure that  the  best  Interest  of  the  pul  illc  and 
the  medical  profession  are  preserved.  ?ou  are 
aware  that  the  TMA  in  coperation  with  vlr- 
luaUy  every  professional  health  organization 
;n  Texas  formed  the  Texas  Institute  for  Med- 
ical Assessment  (TIMA)  to  estabUshj  an  or- 
ganizaUon  which  does  qualify  with  all  terms 
of  PSj.  92-603  to  become  a  statewidq  PSRO. 
This  organization  had  the  active  suj^port  of 
24  of  26  members  of  the  Texas  Delegt  tion  In 
Congress  for  which  we  are  grateful.  Y(  >u  have 
also  been  made  aware  of  the  support  that 
92%  of  the  health  providers  of  Texas  gave  to 
the  TLMA  proposal  as  evidenced  by  a  poll 
made  In  January  of  this  year. 

In  spite   of  the  fact   of   all   the     upport 
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TIMA  had  In  its  efforts  to  comply  with  the 
law,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  chose  to  Ignore 
our  position  and  sliced  Texas  Into  nine 
regions  resulting  in  non  support  of  health 
providers,  disruption  of  service  and  referral 
patterns,  casting  away  a  sound,  logical, 
feasible,  economical  approach  and  placed 
the  entire  PSRO  Program  In  Texas  on  a 
course  that  leaves  little  hope  of  success  and 
more  likely  one  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  patient  whose  interest  it  was  stipptosed 
to  serve  .  .  . 

The  Te.xas  Medical  Association  remains 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of  peer 
review  under  professional  direction  and  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  expand  and  improve 
our  existing  peer  review,  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  sound  medical  practice  and  docu- 
men table  objective  criteria,  so  as  to  certify 
that  objective  review  of  quality  and  utiliza- 
tion does  take  place.  Because  the  PSRO 
provision  of  the  law  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  through  his  actions  have  in  effect 
placed  Into  motion  forces  which  will  dis- 
mantle these  programs  of  proven  effective- 
nes.s  and  Inhibit  the  improvement  of  existing 
peer  review  programs,  we  feel  our  recom- 
mendations .  .  .  are  Justifiable  .  .  ." 

Charles  B.  Dryden,  MX)., 
President,  Tejas  Medical  AssociuLion. 

John  M.  Smith.  Jr..  M.D., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustee:'. 

Joseph  T.  Ainsworth,  M.D., 
riiuiD'ian,  Cottnril  on  Medical  Legislation. 

Joseph   T.   Painter,   M.D., 
Chairman.  Tl.VA  Steering  Committer 

.  .  .  TIMA  has  establislied  an  organiza- 
tion which  can  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  law  as  a  PSRO.  We  have  developed  a  pro- 
posal which  will  expedite  with  greater  econ- 
omy in  Texas  the  PSRO  provisions  of  Pi. 
92-603.  Our  proposal  emphasizes  local  re- 
sponsibility for  PSRO.  The  proposal  is  a 
product  of  overwhelming,  grass-roots  sup- 
port from  all  aspects  of  the  health  profes- 
sional spectrum. 

In  turn,  we  have  a.sked  for  a  single,  state- 
wide PSRO  with  the  flexibility  to  subdivide 
Into  local  functions  of  review  according  to 
the  medical  service  patterns  of  our  large 
state  and  In  those  ways  to  Insure  effective 
and  genuine  cooperation  from  local  pro- 
viders .  .  . 

We  understand  that  the  states  of  Georgia 
and  Washington  .  .  .  have  been  designated 
as  single  statewide  PSROs.  TIMA  has  of- 
fered a  legitimate,  in  our  Judgment,  third 
model  for  PSRO  which  should  be  tested. 
PSRO  needs  the  cooperation  of  providers 
If  It  Is  to  succeed,  and  it  must  not  disrupt 
service  and  referral  patterns.  TIMA  has  done 
its  repeated  best  to  persuade  OPSR  and  HEW 
that  Texas  does  have  unlqtie  circumstances 
which  Justify  the  TIMA  proposal. 

Joseph  T.  Painter,  M.D., 
Chairman,  TItIA  Steering  Committee. 


WE  HAVE  NOT  FORGOTTEN 
OUR  MIA'S 


HOiN.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vei-j- 
pleased  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tills  week  passed  without  opposi- 
tion House  Concurrent  Resolution  271 
concerning  the  status  of  U.S.  milltai-y 
men  missing  in  action  or  presumed  dead 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  bill  requires  U.S.  offlcials  to  end 
consideration  of  aid.  trade,  diplomatic 
recognition,  or  any  other  communication, 
travel,  or  accommodation  with  the  Noith 
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Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcong  until  they 
abide  by  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Treaty  and  peace  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 14,  1973. 

These  provisions  require  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  submit 
a  complete  and  accurate  accounting  of 
our  men  who  were  prisoners  of  war  or 
listed  as  missing  in  action. 

There  have  been  grave  inconsistencies 
hi  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  re- 
poits  to  date.  The  Communists  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  have  released 
and  accounted  for  all  our  men.  However, 
they  have  released  pictures  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen whom  they  once  claimed  were 
prisoners  of  war.  but  who  were  not 
among  the  POWs  released.  Nor  were 
there  bodies  among  those  that  have  been 
returned  so  far. 

Failure  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  to  comply  fully  with  the 
treaty  provisions  by  not  only  refusing  to 
provide  information  on  our  men  or  assist 
our  search  teams,  but  by  actually  am- 
bushing and  killing  members  of  those 
learns,  renders  any  U.S.  aid  to  them  un- 
leas'inable.  unpatriotic,  and  a  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  pi"oud  families  of  our  heroic 
servicemen. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  that  I  could 
.join  in  cosponsoring  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  share  our  conceiTi  for 
our  men  missing  in  action.  This  resolu- 
tion should  be  a  fhm  indication  to  the 
Communlst.s  thai  we  have  not  forgotten 
our  MIA's. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  FOR  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

I.\-   I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent approval  of  a  $180-milllon  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  one  more  example  of  the 
United  States  giving  foreign  aid  to  that 
Commimist  power.  That  is  coirect,  the 
present  credit  is  nothing  but  foreign  aid. 
Why?  The  reasons  are  ob\ious  with  a  few 
minutes  thought. 

The  U.S.  Eximbank  is  lending  money 
to  the  Soviets  at  6-percent  interest.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  paying  more  than 
that  to  borrow  money.  Of  course,  you 
and  I  cannot  hope  to  borrow  money  any- 
where near  that  interest  rate.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Soviet  regime  is  able  to  get 
American  taxpayer-subsidized  credits  at 
a  rate  that  U.S.  citizens  ai-e  unable  to 
borrow  at. 

While  the  Soviets  are  obtaining  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States,  they,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  own  goals,  are  granting 
aid  and  giving  loans  to  other  countries. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  was 
granting  the  Soviets  a  $180  million  loan, 
the  Soviets  were  granting  Argentina  a 
$600-million  credit. 

Some  have  been  arguing  that  the 
United  States  must  give  loans  to  the 
Soviets  in  order  to  sell  our  goods  to  them. 
It  seems  that  Britain  and  West  Germany 
must  be  better  businessmen.  West  Ger- 
many got  the  Soviets  to  pay  $1  billion 
in  cash  for  a  steel  plant  even  though  the 
Soviets  originally  wanted  loans.  A  Brit- 
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ish  finn  is  receiving  $48  million  in  cash 
for  a  new  plastics  fhm.  Why  must  the 
U.S.  Eximbank  be  providing  subsidized 
loans  at  rates  unobtainable  in  the  United 
States? 

Has  the  time  not  passed  that  the 
United  States  should  be  financing  its 
enemies?  At  a  tune  that  inflation  is  rag- 
ing at  home,  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  can  defend  subsidizing  the  Soviet 
Union  with  American  tax  money. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  May  26,  1974. 
(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  May  26,  1974] 
Availability  of  Russian  Cash  Noted 

•"In  a  foolish  and  unnecessary  forelgn-ald 
blunder,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
granted  a  $180  million  loan  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  finance  a  huge  fertilizer  com- 
plex there. 

"The  loan  was  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  on  Instructions  from  President  Nixon. 

"It  carried  the  bargain  interest  rate  of  6 
per  cent.  Six  per  cent  at  a  time  when  the 
most  creditworthy  American  corporations 
must  pay  about  twice  as  mtich  to  borrow 
money ! 

"In  an  effort  to  Justify  its  dubious  deal, 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  points  out  that  the  credit 
win  help  U.S.  companies  export  $400  million 
In  goods  for  the  fertilizer  project  and  even- 
tuallr  will  bring  'needed  fertilizer  to  the  U.S." 

"All  that  may  be  true  but  it  misses  a  basic 
point: 

"By  granting  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
half  the  rate  charged  domestically  and  to 
many  friendly  countries,  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
ls_  subsidizing  and  giving  foreign  aid  to  the 
Kremlin's  Industrial  base. 

"There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  expandUig 
trade  with  Moscow  In  nonstrategic  Items. 
But  financing  that  trade  with  long-term 
loans  at  sweetheart  rates  is  indefensible. 

"It  may  be  news  to  the  White  House,  but  It 
Isn't  to  the  U.S.  InteUlgence  agencies,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  well  afford  to  pay  cash 
or  to  arrange  for  normal  commercial  credits 
for  what  it  wants  to  buy  In  this  country. 

"Russia  tried  to  pull  an  'Ex-Im'  type  deal 
on  West  Germany  for  an  Iron  and  steel  com- 
bine In  Kursk.  But  when  Bonn  remained 
firm,  Moscow  agreed  In  March  to  pay  $1  bil- 
lion In  cash  for  the  project. 

"Similarly,  it  is  paying  $48  million  In  cash 
to  a  British  firm  for  a  new  plastics  plant. 

"Only  this  month  the  Soviet  Union  gave 
Argentina  $600  million  in  credit  for  a  vaat 
electric  power  project. 

"Can  anyone  explain  why  Russia  should 
get  a  $180  million  loan  from  the  United 
States  when  Russia  can  afford  to  lend  Ar- 
gentina $600  miUlon?" 
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In  1967  he  was  transferred  to  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  Deer  Park,  where  he 
served  as  assistant  pastor  tmtil  his  pres- 
ent appointment  as  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  in  1969. 

Father  Casey  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1923,  and  attended  St.  John's  Prep, 
Brooklyn,  Cathedral  College  and  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Seminary. 

Reflecting  on  his  25  years  as  a  priest. 
Father  Casey  said  he  hopes  to  "keep  on 
serving  the  people"  of  Long  Island. 

Father  Casey  will  celebrate  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  to  mark  his  silver  jubilee 
at  2:15  p.m.,  Jime  9,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Church. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing Reverend  Casey  our  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  oh  this  joyous  occasion 
for  his  service  to  God  and  community. 


SILVER  JUBILEE  OF  THE  REVEREND 
JOHN  P.  CASEY 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  John  P.  Casey, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Church 
since  1969,  will  celebrate  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  June  11. 

Father  Casey  spent  the  first  18  years 
of  his  priestly  life  as  an  assistant  pastor 
of  St.  Hugh's  Church,  Huntington  Sta- 
tion. 

While  at  St.  Hugh's,  Father  Casey  also 
served  as  the  advocate  and  procurator 
of  the  diocesan  tribimal. 


THE  JEWS  OF  RUSSIA  ARE  NOT 
FORGOTTEN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  before  too  many  people 
remembered  that  they  were  still  alive 
and  suffering  in  the  Soviet  Union,  I  and 
a  number  of  other  concerned  Americans 
raised  the  question  of  the  plight  of  Rus- 
sia's 3 '/a  million  Jews.  We  encountered  a 
large  amount  of  indifference  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hostility,  even  in  circles 
where  we  might  have  expected  the  great- 
est concern. 

As  history  reveals,  our  effort  persisted. 
First  the  young  people  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation's  Jewish  commimity.  After  that  it 
became  a  matter  of  massaging  America's 
national  conscience.  To  the  credit  of  our 
country,  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  has 
become  nationally  known  and  today  com- 
mands the  sympathy  of  all  thoughtful, 
compassionate  Americans. 

Let  it  be  known  that  our  efforts  have 
not  been  for  nothing.  Embodied  in  legis- 
lation, they  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  Soviet's  grudging  release  of  some 
thousands  of  their  Jewish  citizens.  Yet 
the  grudging  manner  in  which  this  has 
been  done  should  tell  us  that  the  moment 
our  energies  flag,  then  will  the  Russian 
regime  crack  down  on  all  activities  and 
shut  the  door  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
desperately  seek  the  chance  to  leave 
Russia. 

Today,  all  across  the  face  of  Russia, 
Jewish  and  like-minded  activists  chal- 
lenge the  might  of  the  Soviet  state  at 
their  peril.  Thousands  and  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  rot  in  Soviet  prisons, 
victims  of  Soviet  brutality  and  martyrs 
to  their  own  beliefs.  The  plight  of  Valery 
Panov  and  his  wife  immediately  comes  to 
mind.  Yet  we  must  recollect  that  he  and 
his  wife  are  only  the  most  visible  of  many 
thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  whose  only 
crime  is  to  want  to  live  as  Jews  in  Israel. 
Anyone  who  denigrates  their  situation  or 
the  state  of  mind  prevailing  in  Russia 
today  lives  in  a  world  of  self-delusion. 

One  has  only  to  look  into  the  face  of  a 
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Russian  Jew  who  has  managed  to  leave, 
or  to  hear  of  their  experiences,  to  under- 
stand the  reality  of  the  equation  govern- 
ing the  lives  of  their  coreligionists.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  would  play  down 
their  experiences  and  seek  to  defuse  the 
efforts  we  are  making  on  behalf  of  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

On  all  sides,  within  and  without  the 
Jewish  community,  there  are  heard 
voices  saying  that  we  are  making  too 
much  of  the  thing — that  things  are 
changing,  that  too  great  a  fuss  has  been 
made,  that  we  should  ease  off.  Fortu- 
nately, their  views  have  not  prevailed. 
And  they  shall  not  prevail.  We  shall 
never  rest  until  everyone  of  these  people 
seeking  the  right  to  live  freely  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  We  shall  continue 
to  stand  up  to  those  vested  interests  here 
in  the  United  States  who  have  tried  to 
cut  off  the  concern  for  Soviet  Jewry  at 
the  roots. 

Who  are  these  people?  Mainly  those 
large  interests  who  seek  to  profit  from 
doing  business  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Armand  Hammer  of  Occidental  Petro- 
leum opposes  freedom  for  Soviet  Jewry 
because  he  is  in  love  with  profit  at  any 
cost.  Ml'.  Kendall,  president  of  Pepsico. 
opposes  us  because  it  is  more  important 
in  his  eyes  to  sell  Pepsi-Cola  in  Russia 
than  for  America  to  stand  up  for  human 
freedom.  Still  other,  well  meaning  but 
totally  misguided  groups  seek  to  oppose 
freedom  of  emigration  because  to  them, 
sacrificing  the  freedom  of  Russia's  Jews 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  pursuing  the  will-of- 
the-wisp  of  world  peace  and  disarma- 
ment. All  are  doomed  to  failure  in  their 
efforts  in  the  short  rim. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  said : 

No   man    is   free   until   all   men   are    free. 

I  believe  that  this  is  as  worthy  a  goal  as 
world  peace.  Neither  is  possible  without 
the  other.  When  man  is  free,  then  his 
mind  will  be  free,  and  world  peace  will 
become  a  possible  dream.  Until  then,  we 
must  continue  to  batter  at  the  gates  of 
dictatorships  until  our  voices  are  heard 
within  and  those  ■mprisoned  within  can 
emerge  into  the  broad  sunlit  uplands  of 
human  dignity.  Today  that  situation  does 
not  prevail  for  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

On  June  2,  we  celebrated  National  Sol- 
idarity Sunday  to  reafi&rm  American  sup- 
port for  Jews  in  Russia.  Under  the  co- 
ordination of  the  National  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry,  communities  across  the 
United  States  sponsored  events  in  which 
Americans  of  all  religious  faiths  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  expressed  their  feel- 
ings of  solidarity  for  Soviet  Russia's  Jews. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1974,  permitted  emigration  was  more 
than  30  percent  below  the  emigration 
rate  allowed  for  1973.  Harassment  of 
those  applying  for  exit  visas  has  in- 
creased, and  this  takes  extreme  physical 
forms.  Only  our  voices  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Elie  Wiesel  has  written  and  spoken  elo- 
quently o*'  the  holocaust  in  World  War 
II,  when  Hitler's  Germany  murdered  6 
million  innocent  Jews.  He  has  spoken 
in  his  messages  of  the  crime  of  silence. 
Abraham  Lincoln  stated  that — 

To  sit  hi  silence  when  we  must  speak  out 
makes  cowards  out  of  men. 
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America  has  always  spoken  ou 
morally  bankrupt  acts  and 
they  abroad  or  at  home.  This 
time  for  us  to  make  our  voices 
above  the  tumult  of  society.  It 
that  lifts  us  and  our  cause  to 
height  than  those  who  oppress 
cent.  The  Jews  of  silence  look 
-such  an  act  of  aCQrmation. 
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INFLATION:    A    TIME    FOR    ACTION 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDllR 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  critical  probi  em  con 
fronting  this  Nation  today  is  in  lation — 
the  rapid  recent  rise  in  the  cost  <  f  living. 
In  the  early  months  of  1974,  tpe  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  rising  a 
nual  rate  of  appro.ximately  11 
dipping  a  heavy  hidden  hand 
pockets  of  every  American  family 

Some  of  our  economic  advisers  have 
taken  the  view  that,  if  left  alone 
ease  will  run  its  course  and  disappear 
That  may  be  fine  for  a  common  (!0ld,  but 
it  is  no  good  for  pneumonia — md  the 
present  rate  of  inflation  is  clearlj 
ing  the  symptoms  of  the  latter. 

Others  stick  doggedly  to  the  belief  that 
higher  interest  rates  are  a  cure.  Sfet  this 
only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  It  sim  Dly  con- 
tributes another  layer  of  cost  o  every 
commodity  in  the  marketplace. 

The  average  rate  of  interest  ha » inched 
upward  to  almost  twice  the  le/el  of  5 
years  ago.  And  every  time  the  Interest 
r<ite  has  been  allowed  to  rise,  th^  cost  of 
living  has  risen  with  it. 

High  interest  has  not  discouraged  peo- 
ple from  going  into  debt.  It  has  ji  st  made 
it  almost  Impossible  for  anybody  to  get 
out  of  debt. 

Debt  is  the  principal  cause  of  iliflation. 
Individually  and  collectively — in  bur  pri- 
vate lives  and  In  our  government  al  life — 
Americans  have  been  on  a  credit  card 
binge. 

Private  installment  debt — not  c  ountlng 
public  debt — stands  today  at  $15(  billion, 
10  times  the  total  of  20  years  ag^.  When 
you  add  mortgage  debt,  the  American 
people  will  shell  out  this  year  s>me  $54 
billion  In  Interest  charges  on  delayed 
payments. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  ;here  Is 
scarcely  enough  left  over  for  gr3ceries? 
And  is  it  any  wonder  that  Gov(!mment 
has  come  to  expect  an  annual  inc  rease  in 
the  national  debt? 

Last  yenr  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  a  proposed  budget  whic  h  called 
for  a  $12.7  billion  deficit.  Cong -ess  re- 
duced the  total  outgo,  princifally  by 
cutting  about  $5  billion  from  nilltary 
and  foreign  aid.  Thus  the  total  deficit 
forecast  has  been  diminished  ijy  some 
$8  bUlion.  and  it  appears  now  piat  we 
will  end  the  fiscal  year  going  ohly  $4.7 
billion  in  the  red. 

But  that  la  exactly  $4.7  bUllon  too 
much. 

The  Inflatlonsuy  Impact  of  spe  idlng  Is 
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not  mainly  In  how  much  we  spend.  It  is 
in  how  much  we  spend  that  we  do  not 
have. 

If  the  Government  were  to  spend  $2 
billion  less  than  it  took  in  and  apply  that 
$2  billion  to  a  reduction  in  the  national 
debt,  the  effect  would  be  deflationary. 

And  if  the  general  public  were  en- 
couraged to  pay  off  $2  billion  of  its  cur- 
rent $150  billion  of  outstanding  install- 
ment debt  this  year  instead  of  adding  to 
it,  the  combined  effect  of  these  two  ac- 
tions woulti  predictably  begin  to  bring 
prices  back  down. 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  $27.8  billion  in  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  means  you  and  I  and 
the  rest  of  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  this  amount  as  a  penalty  for  ha^'- 
ing  borrowed  in  previous  years. 

There  are  two  ways  to  reverse  this  self- 
destructive  trend.  One  course  of  action 
rests  with  enactment  of  the  Budget  Con- 
trol and  Impoundment  Act  of  1973,  now 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
awaiting  final  action  in  a  conference 
committee. 

Through  this  legislation,  Congress  for 
the  first  time  will  have  a  positive  vehicle 
to  commit  itself  not  only  to  the  stoppage 
of  deficit  creation,  but  also  the  budget- 
ing of  a  definite  amount  each  year  as  a 
payment  on  the  national  debt. 

This  bill,  which  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported and  spoken  for  in  the  House,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  Congress  of  a  definite 
expenditure  ceiling.  Should  total  appro- 
priations exceed  this  ceiling,  every  gov- 
ernment program  would  be  cut  back  by 
the  same  percentage  to  assure  that  the 
ceiling  is  not  exceeded. 

By  including  in  each  budget  a  specific 
amount  for  debt  reduction.  Congress 
would  finally  be  in  a  position  to  guaran- 
tee some  annual  progress  on  this  long- 
deferred  and  increasingly  imperative 
goal. 

The  second  means  of  reversing  the 
spiraling  Inflationary  trend  lies  In  the 
collection  of  delinquent  International 
debts.  Zeroing  in  on  international  debts 
is  a  must  since  these  debts  hurt  the 
American  taxpayers  in  three  ways.  First, 
since  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  this  money  available  to  apply  to 
costs  in  the  national  budget,  the  taxpayer 
has  to  cough  up  higher  levies.  Second, 
taxpayers  are  penalized  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  because  of  the  vacuimi 
caused  by  the  failure  of  countries  to  pay 
the  debts  they  justly  owe  us,  is  forced  to 
borrow  money  at  high  Interest  rates. 
And  finally,  taxpayers  suffer  long-term 
injury  when  the  United  States  gives  the 
impressicHi  to  other  coimtries  that  the 
men  making  decisions  at  the  top  are 
such  poor  economic  managers  they  do 
not  insist  on  timely  pajrment  of  debts. 

At  present  we  are  drifting  toward  the 
double  danger  of  inflation  and  recession. 
But  there  Is  a  way  back  to  economic 
health  and  sanity.  The  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundment  Act,  though  it  may 
require  some  degree  of  sacriflce  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  public, 
and  collection  of  outstanding  interna- 
tional debts  are  two  roads  to  a  sound 
economy. 
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Whatever  the  sacrifices,  they  will  be 
much  less  painful  than  the  consequences 
of  inaction.  And  those  consequences  are 
becoming  harsher  every  month  we  delay. 


TWO  MORE  CHURCHES  FAVOR  THE 
LEGAL  OPTION  OF  ABORTION 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  again  my  deep  concern  for 
the  basic  human  right  of  each  woman  in 
this  coimtry  to  decide  when  to  have  her 
own  children.  I  believe  that  no  woman 
should  be  forced  to  bear  an  unwanted 
child. 

Abortion  should  be  available  to  all 
women  without  restriction  by  law  or  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Affluent  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  access  to  safe 
abortions — yoimg,  poor,  minority  wom- 
en, however,  if  denied  a  legal  abortion, 
are  too  often  forced  to  seek  abortions 
from  unskilled  quacks  or  by  some  self- 
induced  means. 

A  large  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations  have  expressed  their  sup- 
port for  safeguarding  the  legal  option  of 
abortion.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
include  in  the  Record  recent  resolutions 
from  the  General  Board  of  American 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  and  from 
the  Social  Action  Commission  for  Re- 
formed Judaism.  Both  resolutions  are 
based  upon  a  concern  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  individual  conscience  and  reli- 
gious belief  is  threatened  by  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  which  would 
prohibit  abortion: 

Motion  Prom  the  Committee  on  Christian 
Unttt,  Adopted  by  the  General  Board. 
Febrxtart  24,  1974 

The  General  Board  of  American  Baptist 
Churches  In  the  USA  feels  It  Is  Imperative 
to  address  Itself  to  the  current  efforts  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
In  the  U.S.A.  to  seek  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment through  the  Congress  and  the  States 
to  nullify  the  January,  1973  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  abortion. 

1.  Encouraged  by  the  mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  toward  which  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been  moving 
during  the  past  decade,  we  are  nevertheless 
impelled  to  express  a  divergent  view  regard- 
ing the  Constitutional  Amendment  before 
the  Senat«  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  on  March  7,  1974. 

2.  We  acknowledge  the  legal  right  of  all 
Individuals  and  groups,  both  religious  and 
secular,  to  seek  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
reflect  the  values  they  hold  to  be  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  and  on  be- 
half of  the  common  welfare.  However,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  present  national  effort  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  In 
the  U.S_A.  to  coerce  the  conscience  and  per- 
sonal freedom  of  our  citizens  through  the 
power  of  public  law  in  matters  of  human 
reproduction  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to 
that  moral  and  religious  liberty  so  highly 
prized  by  Baptists  and  so  long  protected  for 
all  people  under  the  nation's  policy  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

3.  We  recognize  the  moral  amblgtUtles  In- 
volved for  many  people,  Including  American 
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Baptists,  In  the  birth  control  and  abortion 
Issues.  We  are  nevertheless  saddened  when 
such  crusades  seek  the  passage  of  laws  which 
violates  the  theological  and  moral  sensitiv- 
ities, and  hence  the  freedom,  of  other  church 
bodies.  All  must  be  given  their  constitutional 
rights  In  a  free  society  to  guide  and  assist 
their  constituencies  In  formulating  a  respon- 
sible life  style  In  matters  of  sexual  expres- 
.sion  and  family  planning. 

4.  We  affirm  freedom  of  conscience  for  all 
but  object  to  an  appeal  to  the  state  which 
could  coerce  all  citizens  to  accept  a  moral 
Judgment  affirmed  by  one  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ.  We  urge  a  continuation  of 
dialogue  with  our  Roman  Catholic  brothers 
Had  sisters  en  this  and  other  matters.  Let 
us  seek  a  common  understanding  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  let  us  listen  to  each 
other  In  love. 

We  therefore  request  our  General  Secre- 
tary to  communicate  this  concern  to  the 
appropriate  Roman  Catholic  leadership  in 
the  hope  that  the  progress  and  strides  which 
have  been  made  In  the  area  of  Ctu-lstian 
unity  may  continue. 

Statement  of  Social  Action  Commijssion 

FOR  Reformed  Judaism 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Action 
Commission  for  Reformed  Judaism,  the  Com- 
mission reaffirmed  its  support  of  abortion 
right*  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
The  Commission  expressed  its  deep  concern 
over  the  effort  of  certain  groups  to  overturn 
the  decision  and  the  gradual  erosion  of  the 
clvU  liberties  of  Americans  by  such  an  act. 
They  urged  their  synagogues  to  Join  local 
and  state-wide  coalitions  of  Christians  and 
Jews  being  formed  by  the  Religious  Coali- 
tion for  Abortion  Rights  to  support  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 


SEOTOR   CITIZENS  DISCOUNT  CLUB 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
1974.  the  Roosevelt  Mall  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, in  my  district  in  northeast  Philadel- 
phia, initiated  a  unique  program  for 
shopping  centers. 

Seventy  merchants  established  a  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Discount  Club  and  the  man 
responsible  for  this  innovation  was  Mr. 
Sy  Goldberg,  the  center's  manager. 

At  first  the  merchants  were  a  little 
reluctant  to  go  along  with  this  idea,  but 
Mr.  Goldberg's  confidence  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  program  were  so  great  that 
he  persuaded  the  store  owners  to  at  least 
try  it. 

A  headquarters  for  senior  citizens  was 
set  up  on  the  mall  and  identification 
cards  with  photographs  were  given  out 
to  the  senior  citizens  who  qualify  for  a 
10-percent  discount  in  70  stoi-es. 

The  results  so  far  have  been  tremen- 
dous. Thousands  of  senior  citizens  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  offer,  which  bene- 
fits both  them  and  the  store  owners. 

Mr.  Goldberg  believes  that  senior  citi- 
i.en.s  have  long  been  neglected  by  retail- 
ers who  have  not  recognized  their  special 
problems  and  the  fact  that  because  of 
their  generally  fixed  Incomes  these  people 
have  been  hit  the  hardest  by  the  continu- 
ing Inflation. 
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I  believe  that  Sy  Goldberg  deserves 
recognition  for  his  innovative  efforts,  on 
behalf  of  both  the  senior  citizens  In  my 
district  and  the  businessmen  with  whom 
he  works. 


BUSINESS  FACES  THE  FIGHT  OF 
ITS  LIFE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than 
hailing  the  fact  that  oiu-  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  has  made  our 
countrj'  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world, 
with  wealth  more  widely  diffused  than 
in  any  other  place,  we  have,  instead,  wit- 
nessed a  mounting  attack  upon  American 
business  and  industry. 

In  an  age  when  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals find  the  need  for  scapegoats. 
American  business  has  been  discovered 
as  a  prime  villain  which  can  be  blamed 
for  all  of  our  many  problems,  whether 
environmental,  ecological,  racial,  or 
energy. 

How  ironical  that  the  oil  companies 
have  been  blamed  by  politicians  for  an 
energy  shortage  created  almost  solely  in 
Washington  by  Government  import 
quotas,  price  controls,  and  other  similar 
interferences  in  the  market.  Just  as  dem- 
agogs in  other  countries  have  used  ra- 
cial and  religious  minorities  as  the  scape- 
goats for  national  difficulties,  so  in  our 
own  country  business  and  industry  has 
been  assigned  this  unfortunate  position. 
Demagogueiy  is  the  same,  however, 
whether  its  targets  are  racial  minorities 
or  business  enterprises. 

Discussing  this  state  of  affairs  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  recently  wrote: 

The  threat  of  crippling  anti-business  leg- 
islation Is  now  greater  than  at  any  previous 
time  In  my  experience.  .  .  .  Prom  now  on,  you 
can  expect  to  see  a  constant  parade  of  corpo- 
rate witnesses  goUig  to  Capitol  Hill  to  be 
badgered  and  blamed  for  a  growing  list  of 
problems. 

Senator  Goldwater  notes : 

Never  before  have  I  seen  a  situation  which 
cried  out  as  loudly  for  Intelligent  planning 
by  business  representatives. 

Criticizing  American  business  for  do- 
ing too  little  at  too  late  a  time  to  defend 
their  own  interests.  Senator  Goldwater 
concludes: 

I  would  tell  them  to  start  making  plans 
today — not  tomorrow — to  head  off  a  con- 
certed drive  against  all  Important  elements  of 
the  American  private  enterprise  system.  .  .  . 
The  current  challenge  to  business  seemed  to 
reach  crisis  proportion  almost  overnight. 
This,  by  itself,  should  inform  the  leaders  of 
the  private  enterprise  system  that  the  hour 
Is  very  late  and  growing  later  every  minute. 

Freedom  and  free  enterprise  are  in- 
trinsically linked.  It  is  not  possible  to  be- 
come economically  dependent  upon  the 
state  without  becoming  a  ward  of  that 
state.  Unfortunately,  business  voices  have 
not  been  raised  loudly  enough  to  carry 
this  vital  message  to  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  share  Senator  Gold  water's 
important  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
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May  1974  issue  of  Nation's  Business,  with 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time: 

Business  Faces  the  Fight  of  Its  Life 

(By  Senator  Babrt  M.  Goldwatek) 
The  American  private  enterprise  system — 
especially    its    basic    Industry    segment— is 
headed    for    new    and    serious    trouble    in 
Congress. 

lu  fact,  the  threat  of  crippling  anti-busi- 
ness legislation  Is  now  greater  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  my  experience.  The  going- 
over  that  representatives  of  the  oU  Industry 
got  recently  Ui  a  Senate  committee  Is  only 
the  beginning.  From  now  on.  you  can  expect 
to  see  a  constant  parade  of  corporate  wit- 
nesses going  to  Capitol  Hill  to  be  badgered 
and  blamed  for  a  growing  list  of  problems 
which  are  not  only  affecting  the  nation's 
economy,  but  interfering  with  the  con- 
veniences of  the  average  American. 

These  problems,  like  comparable  ones  be- 
fore them,  have  been  seized  upon  by  the 
liberal-radical  element  in  Congress.  In  the 
private  sector  and  in  the  academic  com- 
munity which  would  like  to  bring  about  the 
nationalization  of  American  business. 

In  the  current  drive  for  government 
ownership  of  business,  the  oil  Industry  Just 
happened  to  be  the  first  Jtilcy  target  for  the 
liberal-leftist  cabal.  And  already  we  know 
from  signs  that  are  evident  in  all  parts  of 
the  nation  that  today's  energy  crisis  will  be 
tomorrow's  steel  crisis,  and  tomorrow's  steel 
crisis  will  be  the  next  day's  crisis  for  the 
entire  competitive  enterprise  system. 

I  am  not  sure  the  business  community 
has  ever  faced  a  situation  Just  like  the  one 
that  confronts  it  today.  Our  problem  seems 
to  be  one  Involving  too  much  of  what  Ameri- 
can btisiness  has  always  held  beneficial. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  there  is  too  much 
growth,  too  much  demand,  and  too  little 
supply.  The  system  is  falterhig  under  a  series 
of  badly  handled  shortages  and  Is  imder 
attack  by  all  its  old  socialistic  enemies. 

Unfortiuiately,  much  of  the  present  drive 
against  bu.siness  is  fueled  by  public  anger. 
The  claim  of  some  spokesmen  come  to  the 
nation's  capital  to  testify  before  committees 
of  Congress  when  the  problems  affecting 
their  businesses  are  especially  grave.  But 
they  seem.  Invariably,  to  be  the  most  poorly 
organized,  poorly  informed  group  of  wit- 
nesses In  the  whole  country.  It  Is  not  that 
they  don't  understand  their  businesses-,  not 
that  they  cant  articulate  their  problems — 
rather,  an  attitude  they  carry  with  them  Into 
the  committee  rooms  seems  to  prohibit  their 
story  from  getting  across. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  considering  this 
situation.  And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  too  many  of  the  business  spokesmen 
whom  I  see  testify  assume  that  the  members 
of  Congress  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
intricacies  of  their  enterprises.  This  may  be 
trtie,  but  what  the  witnesses  fail  to  under- 
stand is  that  even  the  dumbest  member  of 
Congress  can  be  armed  with  the  toughest 
kind  of  question.  Some  witnesses  fall  to 
understand  that  many  of  the  questions  put 
to  them  in  these  hearings  are  prepared  by 
brilliant  young  staff  members  who  mistrust 
or  totally  disbelieve  the  attributes  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  syst«m. 

Other  witnesses  cc»ne  to  Washington  with 
an  abiding  faith  that  the  members  of  Con- 
gress will  have  an  appreciation  of  their  prob- 
lems and  that  their  testimony  will  get  the 
kind  of  treatment  in  the  news  media  they  be- 
lieve it  deser\es.  The  record  fully  proves  that 
these  are  mistaken  assumptions. 

If  any  of  America's  business  leaders  doubt 
that  there  Is  danger  ahead,  I  would  ask  them 
to  ponder  the  consequences  of  a  U 11  now  be- 
fore Congress  to  place  government  and  pub- 
lic members  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  aU 
major  U.S.  oil  companies. 

And  then  I  would  teU  them  to  start  mak- 
ing plans  today — not  tomorrow — to  head  off 
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a  concerted  drive  against  all 
ments   of   the   American   privat^ 
system.  I  predict  we  have  only 
fr.nnins  o'  charges  that  Industrj 
t  ives  conspired  to  bring  about 
Hges.  inflation  and  unemploymetit 
American  business  will  be  accuj  ed 
s!de  of  reaping  windfall  proflta 
pe.ise  of  helpless  consumers  a 
And  I  predict  that  Congress  will 
be  considering  a  barrage  of  bills 
ize  businesses  or  to  impose 
and  taxes  on  the  domestic  and 
Ings  of  American  Industry 

The  current  challenge  to  busi 
to  reach  crisis  proportion  almos ; 
This,  by  itself,  should  Inform 
the  prtvat«  enterprise  system 
is  very  late  and  growing  later 
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HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENtfATU'ES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1)74 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  M 
I  am  sure  most  Members  of 
are  aware  that  amateur 
relates  to  U.S.  efforts  in 
competition  has  been  the 
bitter  dispute  between  major  s 
nizations  such  as  the  NCAA  ani  I 
During  the  93d  Congress,  I  wa; 
five  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  introduction  of  H.R.   12 
identical  to  H.R.  11242.  intr 
colleague  and  former  Olympic 
from  California,  Hon.  Bob 
bills  are  often  jointly  referred 
"amateur  athlete's  bill  of  rights 

This  logical  and  practical 
which   many  of  us  from 
State  long  recognized  for 
amateur    athletes,    recognize 
essential,  is  designed  to  provi 
governmental  procedure  to 
unnecessary  feuds  between 

nizations. 

The  legislation  Congressmar 

and  I  have  introduced  has 

of  the  AAU  and  the  U.S 

mittee  as  well  as  many  other 

nizations  around  the  country 

the  congressional  support  is 

both  in  the  House  and  the 

it  was  introduced  by  Senator 

Humphrey    and    Senator 

Cook. 
Typical  of  the  support  this 

is  receiving  is  a  recent  letter 

National   Association  of 

Athletics — NAIA — addressed 

House  Judiciary  Subcommittei  i 

by  the  Honorable  Don  Edwardi  ; 

fomia.  I  would  commend  this 

my  colleagues  in  the  House  for 

sideration  and  urge  support 

bill  comes  to  the  House  for  a  v 

NaTIONAI,  ASSOCIATIOK  OF 
I NTEBCOIXECIATE 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Mayt6. 1974. 
House  Judiciaky  SuBCOMMirrEE  N<  .  4: 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na  tional  As- 
sociation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  an  or- 
ganization composed  of  565  collegei  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I 
have  been  authorized  to  inform  y>u  of  the 
position  the  organization  has  taki  n  on  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legislation  before  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  conduct  of  amateur  athletics  and  espe- 
cially the  control  and  protection  of  athletes 
and  organizations  In  assuring  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  participation  in  International 
competition. 

Til©  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  commonly  designated  as  the  NAIA, 
is  a  completely  autonomous  organization  and 
has  as  its  main  aim  that  intercollegiate 
athletics  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  educational  program  of  every  institu- 
tion, rather  than  a  commercial  or  promotion- 
al adjunct.  The  NAIA  was  organized  in  1940 
with  some  sixty  member  colleges.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  NAIB  and  Its  only  national 
event  was  a  basketball  tournament,  which 
has  been  held  in  Kansas  City  since  1937.  In 
1952,  the  membership  of  then  some  250  col- 
leges determined  to  sponsor  other  national 
events  and  we  now  have  16  national  events 
each  year. 

I  have  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  this 
cr,?ani2atlon  since  1949  and  previous  to  that 
time,  served  on  the  Executive  Committee 
.since  1943.  I  have  experienced  almost  con- 
.stant  distress  at  the  iacic  of  cooperation  be- 
tween national  organizations  in  the  admin- 
istration of  all  levels  of  amateur  athletics, 
both  within  the  United  States  and  in  Inter- 
national competition.  Our  organization  has 
made  every  attempt  to  serve  as  a  unifying 
force  in  what  appears  to  be  organizational 
self-interest  and  we  are  fully  aware  that  at 
this  point  something  must  be  done  to  liter- 
ally force  organizations  to  act  for  the  common 
good. 

NAIA  is  In  full  support  of  the  Mathias  Bill, 
H.R.  11242  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  sets  up  an  arbitration  body  which 
protects  the  rights  of  athletes  and  prevents 
organizations  from  exercising  arbitrary  con- 
trol over  the  participation  of  their  athletes 
in  International  competition.  Our  organiza- 
tion has  never  attempted  to  apply  sanctions 
on  the  participation  of  athletes,  but  has  left 
this  to  the  athlete  and  the  administration  of 
the  Institution. 

2.  We  are  completely  opposed  to  govern- 
ment intervention  and  control  of  amateur 
athletics.  We  feel  that  government  control 
will  eventually  destroy  amateurism  and  make 
it  a  political  football. 

We  have  requested  our  leaders  In  our  32 
Districts  and  our  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  contact  their  Congressmen,  e.xpress- 
ing  our  full  support  of  the  Mathias,  Cook, 
Humphrey,  and  other  co-sponsors  of  the 
various  bills  sponsored  In  the  Congress. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service,  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us.  We  feel  that  the  decisions  to  be 
made  within  the  next  few  months  can  serve 
to  dissolve  the  antagonisms  between  organi- 
zations which,  at  the  present  time,  are  pre- 
venting our  building  a  strong  national  force 
for  all  levels  of  international  competition.  In- 
cluding the  Pan  American  World  and  Olym- 
pic Games. 

We  hope  for  a  speedy  passage  of  this  bill. 

A.  O.  DUER, 

Executive  Secretary. 


June  6,  1974. 


RED  TRICK  BACKFIRES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alex  R. 
Seith,  a  well-known  attorney,  civic 
leader,  and  international  commentator, 
in  his  column  carried  in  the  Suburbanite 
Economist,  published  in  Chicago  on  May 
26,  discusses  his  observations  of  the  for- 
eign scene  in  West  Germany. 


The  commentary  follows: 
Red  Trick  Backfires 
(By  Alex  R.  Selth) 
"Once  again,  the  Communists  have  out- 
smarted themselves."  Tliat  was  the  gleeful, 
triumphant  comment  I  heard  from  leading 
Germans  while  traveling  In  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  stunning  surprise  of  the  resigna- 
tion   of    West    German    Chancellor     Willy 
Brandt. 

As  the  leader  of  West  Germany  since  1969 
Brandt  had  been  the  architect  of  an  Ost- 
polltik  of  reconciliation  with  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  summit  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Communists  in  Mos- 
cow, the  Polish  Communists  In  Warsaw  and 
the  East  German  Communists  In  Pankow, 
Brandt  had  signed  away  all  of  Germany's 
past  claims  to  "eastern  territories  taken  from 
Hitler's  Germany  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  by  the  conquering  Red  Army  of  the  Soviei 
Union. 

For  a  quarter  century,  the  Kremlin  had 
unsuccessfully  sought  international  accept- 
ance of  Us  conquests  of  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Brandt  was  the  first  leader 
of  a  Western  government  to  give  them  that 
recognition.  For  his  policy,  Brandt  was  widely 
acclaimed  as  a  great  statesman  and,  in  1971. 
became  only  the  second  head  of  government 
in  this  century  (after  U.S.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  1919)  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Pe.^ce. 

When  Brandt  left  ofHce  last  week,  his  gov- 
ernment was  actively  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets  for  the  next  major  step  In  the  Ost- 
polltlk:  the  granting  of  massive  commercial 
credits  and  the  arrangement  of  huge  German 
Investments  In  the  U.S.S.R.  which  would  help 
the  sagging  Soviet  economy. 

Now.  all  of  that  has  been  brought  Into 
serious  Jeopardy  by  Brandt's  resignation.  And 
the  Communists  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

The  reason  for  Brandts  abrupt  departure 
from  high  office  was  the  discovery  that  one 
of  his  closest  and  most  trusted  aides,  Gunther 
GulUaume.  was  a  dedicated  secret  agent  of 
the  Communist  government  of  East  Germany. 
In  1956  Gulllaume  had  come  to  West  Ger- 
many under  the  guise  of  being  an  escapee 
from  the  totalitarian  regime  of  East  Ger- 
many. He  promptly  Joined  Brandt's  Social 
Democratic  party  and  ambitiously  took  on  a 
series  of  menial  Jobs.  By  proving  his  intel- 
ligence and  dedication  to  hard  work,  Guil- 
laume  continually  rose  In  the  ranks  of  the 
party  and  won  the  complete  confidence  of 
nearly  all  of  Its  leaders.  All  the  time.  Guil- 
laume's  true  loyalty  was  to  the  Communist 
country  he  claimed  to  have  fled. 

When  Brandt  became  Chancellor  in  1969, 
Gulllaume  seized  the  opportunity  which  had 
been  13  years  In  the  making.  Brought  Into 
the  Chancellor's  inner  circle,  the  Communist 
agent  was  privy  to  the  most  crucial  delibera- 
tions of  the  Brandt  government  and  had  ac- 
cess to  nearly  every  secret  plan.  Throughout 
the  most  sensitive  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  the  Poles  and  the  East  Germans, 
Gulllaume  was  at  the  Chancellor's  side.  He 
even  accompanied  Brandt  on  a  private 
"family"  vacation  to  Sweden  last  year. 

Just  a  month  ago,  Gulllaume's  "cover  "  was 
blown  and  the  revelation  hit  Germany  not 
like  a  bombshell,  but  an  A-Bomb.  Day  after 
day  screaming  headlines  told  a  stunned  pub- 
lic of  the  spy  In  their  midst.  At  first,  Brandt 
tried  to  explain  away  some  of  his  apparent 
Intimacy  with  Gulllaume  by  saying  that 
the  West  German  secret  service  had  known 
about  Gulllaume  for  several  months  but  rec- 
ommended temporarily  leaving  him  in  the 
Chancellor's  coterie  as  a  "trap." 

But  when  public  outrage  did  not  subside, 
Brandt  displayed  his  own  courage  and  char- 
acter by  refusing  to  hide  behind  the  secret 
service  recommendation  and  taking  full 
blame  for  "the  Gulllaume  scandal." 
And  here  is  the  irony  for  the  Communists 
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who  sponsored  GulUaume.  Brandt's  successor 
as  Chancellor  is  Helmut  Schmidt,  who  had 
been  Minister  of  Finance  and  Minister  of 
Defense  in  Brandt's  government. 

A  strong  antl-Communlst  and  a  tough 
political  leader  Schmidt  is  expected  to  take 
H  much  harder  line  toward  the  East.  Schmidt 
will  also  come  down  hard  on  extreme  left- 
wing  elements  in  Germany.  In  the  past  two 
years,  Brandt  was  Increasingly  harassed  by 
doctrinaire  Socialists  in  his  own  party  who 
want  to  pursue  many  of  the  Marxist  prin- 
ciples prevalent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  several  months.  Schmidt  had  unsuc- 
cessfully urged  Brandt  to  get  tough  with 
the  extremists.  Now.  Schmidt  Is  expected  to 
pursue  his  own  advice  with  a  vengeance. 
And.  as  a  staunch  pro-American,  he  Is  also 
likely  to  be  a  hard  bargainer  with  the  East 
Europeans. 

Until  Brandts  resignation.  It  was  the  con- 
ventional political  wisdom  in  Germany  that 
Schmidt  would  never  be  elected  Chancellor 
because  he  was  "too  hard-nosed. "  But  by 
their  "smart"  trick  of  spying  on  Brandt, 
the  Communists  opened  the  way  for  Schmidt 
and  outsmarted  themselves. 


AWESOME  HOUR 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
attention  to  substantive  issues  is  the  pri- 
mary congressional  responsibility  in  the 
impeachment  inquiry,  there  are  those 
who  place  equal  importance  on  the  Na- 
tion's mood  and  tone  of  these  times. 

I,  for  one,  see  the  value  of  this  type 
of  analysis  for  our  Nation's  strength  lies 
in  its  character  and  ability  to  respond  in 
a  time  of  crisis.  Recently,  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  three  Connecticut 
newspapers,  Carey  Cronan.  gave  his 
readers  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the 
current  mood.  Reporter-Columnist  Cro- 
nan, whose  commentaries  appear  in  the 
Post  Publishing  Co.  papers  and  the  Ad- 
vocate of  Stamford,  is  one  whose 
thoughts  we  should  not  easily  dismiss 
for  he  writes  with  a  perspective  gained 
through  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  experience  in  journalistic  obser- 
vation in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr  Cronan  characterizes 
the  times  as  an  "Awesome  Hour"  and  I 
would  commend  his  column  to  my  col- 
leagues so  that  they  might  give  it 
thoughtful  review  I  believe  it  deserves: 
Awesome  Hour 
{ By  Carey  Cronan ) 

Washington. — This  Is  an  awesome  hour  for 
•America,  a  sad  time,  a  dread  day  that 
borders  on  a  twilight  of  darkness  tinged 
with  a  shadow  of  despair. 

The  dream  of  almost  two  centuries  Is  al- 
most on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  night- 
mare of  twisted  shapes  and  fantastic  fan- 
tasies that  haunt  the  haUs  of  government. 

Harsh  decisions  face  the  men  and  women, 
chosen  to  form  the  legislative  body  of  the 
federal  system,  whose  brittle  careers  lie  in 
the  hands  of  all  those  at  every  level  of  a 
befuddled  political  society. 

The  Judges  know  full  well  that  they  too 
shall  be  Judged. 

For  some  it  may  be  a  begUining.  but  for 
otliers   it  will  be   the   end  of  many   things 
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which  they  have  held  dear  and  to  which 
they  have  been  devoted. 

There  is  a  tide  that  could  sweep  some  to 
glory  and  others  will  be  dragged  out  with  the 
ebb  to  a  personal  and  political  oblivion. 

WHEEL  TURNS 

11  the  constitutional  wheel  turns  full  cir- 
cle It  will  break  many  hearts  and  crush  and 
pulverize  some  souls  who  did  not  seek  this 
historic  challenge.  Some  will  rise  to  untold 
height.  Others  will  sink  into  a  broad  abyss 
from  which  no  one  ever  really  returns. 

The  scholars  will  be  heard. 

Procrastination,  a  highly  regarded  prag- 
matic principle  of  the  practice  of  law.  will 
be  Indulged  In  to  an  annoying  degree  from 
time  to  time. 

Some  demagoguery  appears  Inevitable. 

The  process  will  reveal  the  weakness  of 
some,  and  disclose  the  latent  strength  In 
others  who  may  be  startled  at  their  own 
prowess. 

Phrases  will  be  coined  to  take  their  place 
forever  upon  the  scrolls  of  the  record  of 
mankind. 

Words  will  be  cast  abroad  which  will  be 
regretted,  while  other  words  will  help  give 
voice  to  citizens  who  seek  guidance  from  their 
claimed  legislative  leaders. 

Questions  will  be  asked  which  may  never 
lie  answered  and  answers  may  be  given  which 
will  be  forever  questioned,  and  give  birth 
to  discord  and  debate  for  tlie  ages. 

The  time  is  not  for  those  who  are  indeci- 
sive. No  one  may  seek  relief  through  vascilla- 
tion  and  continue  extant  in  the  world  we 
term  public  service. 

This  Is  not  only  a  test  of  characters  but 
nl.'^o  of  character.  Justice  flanked  by  honor 
cannot  be  denied. 

Now  patriotism  Is  no  longer  a  flamboyant 
term  for  platform  oratory  but  a  demanding 
mistress  whose  scarlet  kiss  may  sear  as  well 
as  succor. 

WEARY     PATH 

It  Will  be  a  weary  path  for  all  of  us  to 
travel.  It  shall  lead  down  Into  the  valley  and 
up,  against  the  peaks  and  then  down  again 
into  the  shadowed  depths,  where  the  half 
light  may  distort  and  disturb  and  disfigure. 

The  pettiness  will  appear  and  the  petti- 
foggers will  reveal  themselves  for  all  to  gaze 
upon. 

The  meaning  of  words  will  be  debated  as 
will  the  vast  Interpretations  of  the  law  and 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  when  they 
wrote  down  their  reversed  pattern  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  great  and  the  near-great  will  be  quot- 
ed and  their  shades  appealed  to  again  and 
again. 

It  will  be  somewhat  like  a  resurrection  of 
the  long  line  that  has  labored  to  build  our 
tower.  Those  architects  will  be  summoned 
to  build  or  batter  a  case  at  hand. 

Voices  long  silent  will  be  heard  again, 
many  of  them  memories  in  the  very  halls 
which  house  this  distasteful  session. 

The  oaths  that  have  been  sworn  will  now 
demand  their  tribute. 

The  vows  of  loyalty  and  dedication  wUl 
now  burn  upon  many  hearts  and  in  many 
minds. 

Victory  has  its  price  today  for  with  the 
responsibility  has  come  the  raw  sacrifice  that 
must  be  offered  one  way  or  another  to  the 
cause  of  country,  of  a  people  that  cry  out 
for  a  nation-wide  release  from  doubts  and 
fears,  from  confusion  and  obfuscatlon.  from 
dalliance  and  technical  doubts  and  delays. 

It  is  undoubtedly  old  hat  to  say  once  again 
that  we  are  at  the  crossroads,  but  it  is  in 
such  a  spot  and  at  such  a  place  that  one 
must  make  a  choice  of  which  highway  to 
take. 

If  one  is  to  go  on,  one  must  decide  once 
and  for  all  before  all  mankind  and  adhere  to 
the  pathway  selected  In  the  glaring  light  of 
living  hlston,-. 
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NO  SNVY 

No  one  shotild  envy  those  who  have  to 
make  the  choice.  In  many  ways  It  lies  in  dull 
hours  and  annoying  details.  In  the  discovery 
of  new  friendships,  and  in  the  dismal  deaths 
of  old  friendships  and  alliances  and  seeming- 
ly important  understandings. 

No  matter  what  the  final  denouement,  this 
cliy.  this  federal  enclave,  this  nation  will 
not  be  the  same  tomorrow.  The  operation 
will  be  too  painful  and  too  lasting  for  all 
concerned. 

But  now  there  are  many  indications  that 
the  people  will  survive,  that  the  nation  may 
rise  from  its  knees  and  draw  away  the  sym- 
bolic tears  that  betray  the  wounded  heart. 

They  may  disdain  some.  They  may  find 
compassion  for  others,  if  not  forgiveness.  Bui 
right  now  they  are  watching  those  whom 
they  have  sent  down  to  the  Potomac  to  seek 
out  the  truth  and  to  make  the  Judgment 
upon  which  the  nation  waits. 

No  legislator  can  avoid  his  place  in  hi;»tory 
in  this  sad  and  solemn  moment. 


SPACESHIP  EARTH 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
gaslines  have  begun  to  shrink,  and  the 
most  \'isible  of  the  materials  shortages 
has  been  reduced  from  a  "crisis"  to  a 
"problem,"  Americans  have  started  turn- 
ing away  from  conservation  efforts.  The 
United  States  has  been  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  that  the  shortages  were 
merely  a  temporary  inconvenience  of  lit- 
tle or  no  importance.  Complacency  to- 
ward the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  is  beginning  to  settle  in  as 
Americans  revert  to  their  previously  in- 
satiable appetite  for  consumption. 

We  must  not  let  this  attitude  of  un- 
bridled consumption  come  to  the  fore 
once  again  because  it  would  destroy  the 
magnificent  efforts  to  conserve  our  re- 
sources made  by  many  Americans  in  the 
past  year.  Fortunately,  there  are  those 
in  this  coimti'y  who  recognize  the  need 
for  continued  efforts  and  have  conscious- 
ly dedicated  themselves  to  a  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  The  American 
Baptist  Churches  of  Rhode  Island  are 
one  such  group  of  people.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  their  resolu- 
tion, entitled  "Spaceship  Earth  and 
Limited  Support  Systems."  which  shows 
the  degree  of  their  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  and  their  commitment  to  solv- 
ing it.  I  commend  them  for  their  actions 
and  I  strongly  urge  other  Americans  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem  as  re- 
alistically and  positively  as  they  have. 

As  their  resolution  states,  the  only 
way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  change  our 
views  on  the  consumption  of  our  natural 
resources,  including  those  which  supply 
us  with  food,  shelter,  and  energy : 

SPAcrsHip  Earth  and  Limited  Support 
Systems 
Background  Facts:  Our  spaceship  Is  a 
sphere  with  a  diameter  of  7926  miles  (about 
twice  the  length  of  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
River)  and  a  circumference  of  24,901  miles, 
proceeding  through  space  at  about  18' i  miles 
per  second. 
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The  Problem:  The  quality  of  th« 
IS  steadily  declining  while  the  loa  1 
of  people  is  Increasing.  The  soil 
paved  over;  timber  is  being  used 
Its  being  replaced:  key  minerals 
a:e  close  to  exhaustion;  the  shor 
f.iels  is  growing  obvious;   wi:dlife 
e'led.  with  many  species  extinct 
ccarly  so,  as  habitat   Is  destroyed  ; 
with  their  fish  and  plankton  are  a 
the  tars  of  petroleum  residues  and 
debris;   air  quality,  already  poor, 
tiireatened     by     more     atr-pollut 
chemical   and  other  impurities 
be  dumped  into  rivers,  streams 
sliort.  this  exquisite,  complex 
environment,  the  part  of  God'» 
which  we  are  not  only  the  benefi^i 
the  custodians  as  well,  is  beiii 
us.  its  inhabitants. 

In  light  of  the  Background  Fac 
Problem,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  Chiu-ches  of  Rhode  Island, 
this  convention  hereby  declare  ih 

We  reject  the  view  that  it  i.s  a 
pride  that  our  part  of  the  earth '■^  { 
consumes  far  more  than  its  .sii  , 
world's  resources; 

We    reject    the    notion     that 
should  be  to  maintain  our  standati 
regardless  of  the  cost  to  our  ch 
those  of  our  fellow  inhabitants  in 
parts  of  the  world; 

We  oppose  the  adoption  of  pan 
relaxation  of  environmental 
risks    irreversible    damage    in    exc 
short   terra   relief   from   posinble 
and  dislocation; 

We  accept  the  reality  that  s 
kinds   are   neither   temporary   nor 
by  political   manipulations  or 
taliation.  but  must  be  dealt  with 
ner  consistent  with  concern  for 
neighbors  and  all  those  who  will 

To  this  end.  we  urge  our  govi 
plore  with  other  nations  the  mu 
of  resources,  particularly  those 
standards  of  20th  century  living. 

And  we  do  resolve,  believing 
faith  and  determination  all  thin 
Bible,  that  we  shall  study  and 
together   we   may    take   the   steps 
to  reorder  our  personal  lives  and  oi 
life  In  ways  that  will  make  us  goo( 
of  God's  gifts  and  not  squanderei  s 
Towards  this  end  we.  as  individu 
churches,  commit  ourselves  to 
practice: 

a.  the  elimination  of  waste  in 

b.  the  re-use  of  materials  in 

c.  where  re-use  is  Impossible,  the 
of  materials  for  future  use. 

d.  the  responsible  disposal  of 
materials  and  waste. 

e.  the  reduction  of  our  use  of  al 
energy  derived  from  exhaustible 
in    particular,    energy   derived 
fuels,   uranium,   plutonium,   and 
clear    fusion-fission    metals 
possible  to  human  energy  and  that 
tides,  and  the  sun. 

f.  the  conservation  of  our  soil, 
protection  of  oiur  waters,  seas,  anc 
further  degradation. 

And  to  this  end  we  do  further 
the  incoming  President  of  the 
tist   Churches   of   Rhode   Island 
Task   Force  to  study  and   provide 
to  us  and  to  others  as  to  the  best 
achieving  the  goals  of  this 
Task   Force   to   report   back    to 
Meeting  In  1975. 

We  direct  that  this  resolution 
the  American  Baptist  Churches  of 
to  our  national  legislators,  and  to 
man     of     the     Environmental 
Agency. 

We  further  direct  that  measures 
to  bring  about  the  reading  of 
tion  in  meetings  of  our  local,  state  , 
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tlonal  legislative  bodies — that  our  Social  Ac- 
tion Committee  be  Instructed  to  seek  the 
widest  possible  press  publicity  for  this  res- 
olution. 


PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  KECKLER 

OF    MASSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mi's.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1974  elections  may  well  go 
down  in  history  as  this  Nation's  greatest 
test  of  public  confidence  in  government. 
Right  now,  there  is  a  greater  public 
awareness  than  ever  before  of  what  we 
in  public  li^'e  can  do  for  the  people  to 
continue  the  frreut  tradition  begun  in 
this  country  almcst  200  years  ago.  That 
tradition  has  been  carried  on  by  men 
who  had  the  ability  and  sincerity  and 
integrity  to  make  it  work. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Matthew 
J.  RiNALDO  of  New  Jersey,  is  such  a  man. 
Although  he  has  served  in  this  Chamber 
for  less  than  2  years,  he  has  left  a  mark 
on  the  House  of  Representatives  that  is 
extraordinary  for  a  freshman  Member. 
He  has  been  one  of  tlie  most  eloquent 
congressional  voices  for  budget  reform,  a 
ceilii5g  on  Federal  expenditures  as  a 
means  of  combating  inflation,  and  for 
the  reform  of  our  legislative  institutions 
that  is  so  vital  if  we  are  to  restore  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  Government. 

It  is  in  tribute  to  the  efforts  he  has 
made  that  I  stand  today  and  single  him 
out  as  a  Representative  who  deserves  to 
be  overwhelmingly  reelected  by  his  con- 
stituents this  November. 

And.  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this  view. 
A  newspaper  from  Congressman  Rinal- 
DO's  home  district,  the  Summit  Herald, 
has  assessed  his  performance  and  en- 
dorsed him  with  the  words: 

We  know  he  attends  to  the  needs  of  our 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  goal  to  which 
we  should  all  aspire.  That  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  need  Matt  Rinaldo  in 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  insert  this  ar- 
ticle into  the  Record  so  that  my  fellow 
colleagues  can  see  the  recognition  he  has 
received. 

The  article  follows: 

Congressman  Rinalik) 

These  days  it  would  be  easy  to  understand 
if  Republican  office  holders  were  not  so 
visible. 

It's  a  pretty  tough  time  to  be  a  Republi- 
can, walk  around  with  stature  and  dignity, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the  Job  done. 

It's  even  tougher  If  your  term  Is  up,  and 
you  are  about  to  start  campaigning;  and 
there's  no  chance  of  sbiUy-shallyhig  away 
from  direct  questions,  to  which  the  elector- 
ate is  entitled  the  answers. 

Add  to  this  vista,  the  dismal  fact  that  all 
too  often  our  national  legislators  have  • 
tendency  to  be  more  away  from  the  job  than 
on  It.  Too  often  we  read  of  Junkets  here  and 
Junkets  there  ...  all  for  the  alleged,  elusive 
fact-finding  investigations. 

But.  let's  face  It.  National  government  is 
run  from  Washington,  and  somebody  should 
be  on  the  job. 
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Well,  it's  with  considerable  pride  we  note 
that  Congressman  Matthew  J.  Rinaldo,  of 
our  own  12th  Congressional  district,  has  ijeen 
cited  by  the  House  Republican  Leader.  John 
J.  Rhodes,  for  his  95  percent  voting  record 
on  House  roll  calls  during  the  second  session 
of  the  present,  93rd,  Congress. 

Undoubtedly,  Congressman  Rlnaldo's  rec- 
ord would  have  been  even  higher  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  compulsory  two  weeks  hiatus 
last  January  when  he  underwent  emergency 
surgery. 

Congressman  Rhodes  added  that  Congress- 
man Rinaldo  has  demonstrated  the  same 
sense  of  duty  in  his  committee  work. 

From  personal  experience  we  know  he  at- 
tends to  the  needs  of  our  district. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  send  Matt 
Rinaldo  back  to  continue  doing  the  same 
good  joii. 


fra:.-i:  pandolfi  and  opera  in 
connecticut 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  retirement  of 
an  internationally  known  figure  in  the 
world  of  opera,  Frank  Pandolfi.  For 
more  than  three  decades  he  has  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  cul- 
tural heritage  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Pandolfi  is  stepping  down  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Connecticut  Opera 
Association,  a  widely  respected  organiza- 
tion he  founded  in  1941  to  perpetuate 
grand  opera  in  his  adopted  State.  For- 
tunately for  opera  lovers  Mr.  Pandolfi 
will  continue  as  a  consultant  to  the  as- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Pandolfi  was  bom  in  Mormaimo. 
Italy,  a  nation  devoted  to  great  opera. 
He  came  with  his  family  to  Hartford. 
Conn.,  at  the  age  of  10.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  several  years  during  his  young 
manhood  when  he  studied  voice  in  New 
York,  appeared  on  Broadway,  sang  on 
radio  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
and  toured  for  the  Shubert  organization, 
Mr.  Pandolfi  has  made  his  home  in  Hart- 
ford. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  with 
many  theaters  closed  and  cultural  ac- 
tivity at  a  low  ebb,  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford and  taught  voice. 

Operatic  performances  by  touring  com- 
panies were  only  spiratic  in  Hartford, 
but  Fi-ank  Pandolfi  felt  the  public  should 
be  able  to  hear  and  see  this  majestic  art 
form  wliich  he  loved  so  well.  In  1941,  he 
staged  his  first  opera  in  a  small  audi- 
torium with  his  students  making  up  the 
cast.  From  this  humble  begirming,  the 
Connecticut  Opera  Association  was 
formed  and  became  dynamic  and  inter- 
nationally recognized,  which  annually 
presents  an  outstanding  season  of  grand 
opera. 

Frank  Pandolfi  is  well  knowTi  in  the 
opera  world.  Under  his  direction,  the  as- 
sociation has  brought  many,  many  artists 
of  intei'national  note  to  Hartford  to  per- 
form in  the  most  famous  operas.  These 
seasons  of  opera  are  a  continually  grow- 
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ing  source  of  cultural  enrichment  for  the 
people  of  Cormecticut. 

AiiJst,  teacher,  and  impresario  are  all 
£tting  descriptions  for  Frank  Pandolfi. 

I  feel  privileged  and  proud  to  join  in 
public  tribute,  here  in  Congress,  to  Frank 
Pandolfi,  who  has  not  only  built  a  legend 
in  the  arts,  but  is  himself  a  legend. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  in  ac- 
luiowledging  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  man. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

we  are  no  worse  off.  If  successful,  then  we 
will  have  carried  out  the  good  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  generations  of  Americans  be- 
fore us. 

We,  the  young,  shall  never  let  the  dream 
of  America  fade  .... 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
spoke  at  the  Memorial  Day  services  in 
my  hometown  village  of  Garden  City  in 
Long  Island.  N.Y.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  address  the  sei-vices  this  year 
because  for  the  first  time,  after  serving 
11  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  could 
address  a  service  without  having  had  an 
American  soldier  die  the  year  before. 
During  the  course  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
president  of  the  Garden  City  High  School 
Student  Council,  Mr.  Paul  Laud,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  and  gave  a  short  but 
most  forceful  talk.  I  am  setting  it  forth 
in  the  Record  so  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  his  words : 

Memorial   Day    Address 

For  over  a  hundred  years,  Americans  have 
been  gathering  together,  setting  aside  some 
time  at  the  end  of  May,  to  pay  honor  and 
respect  to  those  who  have  fought,  and  more, 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives  In  the  past 
wars  of  our  country:  A  day  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  fought  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  institution  of  democracy:  So  that  we 
might  lead  our  lives  with  the  rights  and  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  us  in  the  documents 
drawn  up  by  our  country's  founders. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  lives  perhaps  were  lost  in  vain.  He 
Is  the  cynic;  the  pessimist.  And,  generally, 
his  disgust  is  based  upon  his  views  of  young 
people.  To  him  campus  unrest,  demonstra- 
tions, picketing,  protests,  rock  concerts  and 
indeed  even  streaking  seem  to  be  undermin- 
ing and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
American  lifestyle  and  all  the  Institutions 
America  represents.  Indeed  the  only  thing 
he  may  be  happy  about  Is  that  he  can  rest 
comfortably  knowing  he  won't  be  around 
when  young  people  are  In  the  positions  to 
run  the  government  and  the  country. 

But  he  should  look  closer.  More  than  ever, 
young  people  are  becoming  genuinely  Inter- 
ested and  concerned  with  developments  with- 
in the  government,  the  economy,  and  so- 
ciety. The  Interest  lies  not  only  in  how  devel- 
opments In  these  areas  aSect  them,  but  how 
they  can  change.  Improve,  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  encountered  In  the  past. 

Never  have  young  people  taken  such  an 
active  role  and  displayed  so  much  energy 
In  attempting  to  mold  a  better  world. 

I  believe  the  future  will  manifest  many  of 
today's  great  hopes  and  expectations  ...  A 
world  less  soiled  by  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation ...  a  world  composed  of  rational 
thinking  individuals,  where  problems  will  be 
openly  and  peacefully  thought  through  .  .  . 
and  most  of  all,  a  world  where  Justice  Is  the 
rule   and   not   the   random  exception. 

Clearly,  the  hope  of  the  f\iture  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  young.  If  we  should  fall,  then 


THE  HATCH  ACT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Prof.  Philip  L.  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  lias  written  a 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle on  the  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  am  introducing  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  because  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  to  be  both  inter- 
esting i.n^  helpful : 

(Prom   Public   Personnel   Management. 
May-June  1974] 

The   Hatch    Act:    The   Current   Movement 
roR  Reform 

(By  Philip  L.  Martin) 

In  1939,  In  an  effort  to  complete  the  civil 
service  reform  which  had  begun  with  the 
Pendleton  Act  of  1883,  Congress  passed  the 
Hatch  Act  which  prohibited  political  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  most  federal  employees. 
The  exceptions  were  those  employed  In  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  and  the 
policy-makers  appointed  by  the  president 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
One  year  later  the  la  at  was  amended  to 
Include  state  and  local  government  person- 
nel working  in  federally  funded  programs. 
In  1966,  another  amendment  to  the  act 
applied  the  prohibition  against  political 
activity  to  employees  of  private  groups  who 
work  with  community  action  programs 
funded   by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

During  the  past  several  years,  however, 
a  movement  has  begun  In  Congress  to 
modify  the  Hatch  Act.  The  basic  reason  for 
the  proposed  change  Is  that  there  are  cur- 
rently over  five  million  federal  and  federal- 
ly related  employees  who,  If  not  legally 
barred  from  political  participation  beyond 
voting  in  elections,  are  certainly  discour- 
aged. Ths  fact  Is  especially  deplored  be- 
cause these  employees  constitute  approxi- 
mately 21/2  percent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion and  about  7  percent  of  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  73  million. 1  Moreover,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  tliat  the  Impact  of  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  even  greater  In  some  states  such  as 
Alaska  where  there  are  over  17,000  affected 
employees  In  a  population  of  302,000.  This 
means  that  the  political  participation  of 
6'i  percent  of  the  total  and  21  percent  of 
the  voting  population  Is  restricted.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  numerous  "Little  Hatch  Acts" 
whose  passage  by  the  states  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  national  example.  Count- 
less state  employees  are  thus  precluded 
from  engaging  In  the  same  types  of  political 
activities  that  are  open  to  other  citizens 
before  election  day. 

The  challenge  against  the  Hatch  Act  Is 
based  first  on  the  Interpretation  that  It  was 
intended  only  to  protect  public  employees 
from  Involuntary  political  activity,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  enforce  the  law  have  exceeded 
the  original  purpose.  An  example  Is  the  rule 
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from  Civil  Service  Commission  Pamphlet  No. 
20  entitled  "Political  Activity,  Federal  Of- 
fices and  Employees,"  which  was  cited  on 
February  29,  1972  before  the  Elections  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  Concerning  political  activity  by 
indirection,  it  stated  that: 

"Employees  are  therefore  accountable  for 
political  activity  by  persons  other  than  them- 
selves Including  wives  or  husbands  If,  In  fact, 
the  employees  are  accomplishing  by  collu- 
sion and  Indirection  what  they  may  not  do 
openly  and  directly." 

As  a  result  of  such  extensions  those  who 
advocate  reforming  the  Hatch  Act  believe 
that  most  affected  employees  are  so  inhibited 
that  they  follow  the  old  axiom  for  survival. 
"When  in  doubt,  do  nothing." 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  HATCH  ACT 

At  this  point  a  brief  review  of  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  needed  In  order  to  understand  the 
proposal  for  reform.^  Basically  Its  provisions 
fall  Into  four  categories. 

Solicitation  of  funds 

To  begin  with,  employees  are  not  allowed 
to  solicit  funds  for  political  purposes  and 
they  are  also  protected  against  the  notorious 
assessment  policy  of  the  past  which  required 
a  public  servant  to  contribute  a  percentage 
of  his  annual  salary  to  the  campaign  chest 
of  the  party  in  power. 

Campaign  participation 

Regarding  campaign  participation,  the  sec- 
ond prohibition  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  rather 
comprehensive.  It  provides: 

"No  person  employed  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  CJovernment.  or  any 
agency  or  department  thereof,  shall  use  hi.'; 
official  authority  or  Influence  for  the  purpose 
cf  interfering  with  an  election  or  affecting 
the  result  thereof.  No  person  occupying  a 
position  In  the  competitive  service  shall  take 
any  active  part  in  political  management  or 
In  political  campaigns,  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  or  pursuant  to  statute.  All  such 
persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
may  choose  and  to  express  their  opinions 
on  all  subjects  and  candidates." 

This  proscription  has  been  interpreted  to 
preclude  a  wide  range  of  political  activltie.s 
along  with  a  confusing  array  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  the  affected  employees  clearly 
cannot  be  candidates  nor  can  they  serve  as 
delegates  to  any  political  convention.  How- 
ever, the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ruled 
that  employees  may  belong  to  political  clubs 
and  vote  on  questions  that  arise,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  active  In  organizing  the  club, 
do  not  serve  either  on  its  committees  or  as  an 
officer,  and  do  not  address  the  club  on  polit- 
ical matters.  By  the  same  token  activities 
such  as  organizing  and  conducting  political 
rallies,  delivering  political  speeches,  and  or- 
ganizing or  leading  participation  In  political 
parades  are  forbidden.  Yet  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  decided  that  If  one  is  a 
member  of  a  band  or  an  orchestra  that  is 
generally  for  hire  as  a  musical  group,  he  may 
march  in  a  political  parade  or  play  for  a  po- 
litical rally.  This  exemption  is  evidently 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  drummer 
who  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  will  play 
no  differently  for  his  party's  activity  than 
for  one  which  Is  sponsored  by  the  opposition. 
Other  phases  of  campaigning  which  are 
prohibited  include  distributing  any  type  of 
literature,  soliciting  votes  and  publishing 
any  statement  for  or  against  any  candidate, 
party,  or  faction.  Not  even  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  local  newspaper  expressing  an 
opinion  about  any  political  candidate.  Issue 
or  question  can  be  written  without  violat- 
ing the  Hatch  Act  as  Interpreted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  This  Interpretation 
seems  questionable  In  view  of  the  Hatch 
Act's  explicit  recognition  of  the  right  of  po- 
litical e.xpression.  Such  seemingly  Inconsist- 
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eiic  rulings  have  jjiven  much  supfprt  to  the 
reform  movement. 

Political  candidac'i 
The  third  category  concerns 
li'ical  candidacy.  Allo\vlng  a  civil 
run   for  election  to  public  office 
performing    his    regular    duties 
fifeu   incompatible   with   the   .\m 
of   government   service.   Over   the 
L.^iieral  practice  has  been  to  requ 
c  aididate  to  resign  his  position  w: 
cicle.s  to  run  for  election.  Neverti 
Hatch  Act  does  permit  those  co. 
provisions   to   seek    nonpartisan 
as,   for  example.   local  school 
are  theoretically  removed  from  pol 
erally   speaking,    though,    federal 
are  not  eligible,  even  sis  independent 
for  county  or  municipal  councils  f 
bodies  are  usually  chosen  on  partis 

Employee  organisations 
The   last    prohibition    applies    t< 
ment  of  public  employee  organi^a 
rule  is  that  whatever  a  civil  ser\ 
bidden  to  do  as  an  Individual,  he 
by  indirection  as  a  member  of  a 
tion.  This  means  that   any  organ 
public  employees  cannot  engage  1 
activity,    and    this   restriction    a 
when  the  representatives  of  such 
tlons  are   not  themselves   civil   se<v 
practice,  however,  it  has  proved 
diiflcult  to  police  organizational  ac 
unquestionably     government    em; 
:>ociations  have  engaged  in  politic 
in  order  to  further  the  ends  of  ti 
bership. 

PROPOSED  REfORM  tEClSLATIOjj 

The    reform   measure    which    Is 
being    spoi:sored    in    Congress    re 
original  purpose  of  prohibiting  In 
political  activity  and  of  preventlni 
participation  from  becoming  a 
lor  employment.  At  the  same  t 
a  total  rejection  of  any  restriction 
tary   political   activity    which    Is 
-separately  from  the  Job.  Therefore , 
lowing  political  rights   are  en 
candidacy  for  any  public  office  at 
■J )    candidacy   for,    and    service    a.s 
convention  delegate  or  officer;  3) 
of  political  opinion;   4)    members 
Utlcal  clubs;   5)   participation  in 
zatlon  of,  meetings,   caucuses 
oi   rallies  for  political  purposes:   a 
litlcal    campaigning."    To    u 
importance,  the  proposal  makes  It 
that   these   rights   are   si>eclfically 
agaln.st  interference  by  any  goveri 
mlnlstrators. 

Although  the  Intention  Is  noble 
still  the  crucial  question  of  how 
the   reform    bill.   How   can   Inv 
Htlcal  activity  be  distinguished 
tary?   Can   ostensibly   volimtary 
irom   coercion   by   superiors? 
lecon.slderlng  the   Hatch    Act,   ev 
they  would  like  to  give  more 
dom  to  federal  employee?,  fear  tha 
the  door  ever  so  slightly  will  lead 
abuses   which    are    very    difficult 
Some  of  the  problems  raised  by  t 
tlon  are:  how  can  it  be  ascertained 
a  letter  to  the  editor  endorsing  a 
political  candidate  is  an 
ion,  and  not  the  result  of  a  su 
talk"   about    getting    involved   in 
paign?  Could  membership  in  a  poll 
lie  encouraged  as  a  clever  way  of 
political  contributions  through  tlie 
of  dues?  How  many  employees  will 
superior's  disfavor  by  complaining 
interference    with    their    political 
In  short,  opponents  emphasize  thai 
iiculty  of  determining  when  a 
IS  involuntary  Is  the  principle  di 
of  easing  the  restrictions. 

The  problem  of  distinguishing  involuntary 
from   voluntary  activities  not  onl>^  involves 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

interference  from  the  top  but  it  also  em- 
braces the  invidious  mobilizing  of  employees 
by  their  peers.  Students  of  Informal  organi- 
zation know  that  it  is  possible  for  an  admin- 
istrator to  use  selected  stibordlnates  who  are 
respected  by  their  co-workers  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  a  point  across  to  other  members 
of  the  organization.  Peer  level  communica- 
tions and  Influence  can  be  very  persuasive, 
and  most  organizations  have  some  eirployees 
who  are  extremely  eRective  at  winning  ac- 
ceptance of  their  viewpoint  by  many  fellow 
workers.  Whether  they  be  true  or  false,  stor- 
ies of  Depression -era  WPA  work  ^angs  led  to 
the  polls  by  their  foremen,  make  opponents 
of  changing  the  Hatch  Act  pessimistically 
predict  that  more  political  freedom  will  very 
likely  lead  to  the  development  of  Byzantine- 
style  Intrigues  and  politico;  in  the  public 
service. 

CONCLUSIONS- — PRO    .\ND    CON 

In  conclusion,  there  are  mixed  feelings  re- 
garding the  effect  of  political  prohibitions 
on  civil  servants.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to 
anyone  that  those  who  work  for  the  govern- 
ment should  not  be  able  lo  exercise  the  same 
rights  of  citizenship  as  other  Americans.  This 
philosophy  ha.s  been  well  expressed  by  Cali- 
fornia Supreir.c  Court  Justice  Tobriner  who 
stated: 

"Ihe  expansion  of  the  Government  enter- 
prise with  its  ever-increasing  number  of  em- 
ployees marks  this  area  of  the  law  a  crucial 
one.  As  the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
the  Government  and  governmentally  assisted 
Institutions  continues  to  grow,  the  necessity 
of  preserving  for  them  the  maximum  practi- 
cable right  to  participate  in  the  political  life 
of  the  republic  grows  with  It.  Restrictions  on 
public  employees  which,  hi  some  or  all  of 
their  applications,  advance  no  compelling 
public  interest  commensurate  with  the 
waiver  of  constitutional  rights  which  they 
require,  imperil  the  continued  operation  of 
our  institutions  of  representative  govern- 
ment." ' 

Although  opponents  of  reform  mostly  agree 
with  this  lofty  ideal,  they  still  point  out 
that  realistically  the  demarcation  between 
constitutional  rights  and  public  interest  Is  no 
easier  to  dl.scern  than  the  difference  between 
involuntary  and  voluntary  political  activity. 
The  crux  of  the  problem  facing  reform  then 
is  findmg  5ome  formula  which  grants  free- 
dom while  preserving  neutrality  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  Opponents  do  not  believe  such  a 
solution  is  possible,  and  so  far  the  reformers 
have  not  found  an  acceptable  ansv.er.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  appear  that  the  Hatch  Act 
will  be  easily  changed  by  Congress  in  the 
near  future. 

While  legislative  reform  has  been  stale- 
mated, the  Judiciary  has  been  recently  at- 
tacking what  it  regards  as  the  overly  broad 
prohibitions  against  political  activity  that 
are  enforced  at  all  levels  of  government.  In 
late  1971  and  early  1972  two  municipal  ordi- 
nances forbidding  political  participation  by 
public  employees  were  struck  down  by  lower 
federal  courts,  and  in  both  cases  It  was  ruled 
that  the  Mitchell  decision  of  1947  lit  which 
the  Supreme  Court  had  upheld  the  Hatch 
Act  by  a  4-3  vote  was  no  longer  good  law 
because  later  interpretations  of  the  First 
Amendment  tequlre  more  narrowly  drawn 
definitions  of  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
i;peech.'  On  the  same  grounds,  on  July  31, 
1972,  a  special  three  Judge  federal  court  de- 
clared tliat  the  Hatch  Act  ban  on  federal 
employees  was  unconstitutional. 

State  and  local  employees  affected  by  a 
separate  section  of  the  law  were  not,  how- 
ever, included  in  this  decision  because  they 
were  not  properly  represented  in  the  case. 
Consequently,  they  will  have  to  file  their 
own  suit. 

The  main  point  of  this  ruling  was  not  that 
a  government  cannot  constitutionally  re- 
strict the  political  activities  of  its  einploy- 
ee.-i.  but  rather  the  lack  of  any  standard  to 
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guide  those  responsible  for  Intepreting  the 
law.  As  a  consequence  the  court  emphasized 
that  a  number  of  ridiculous  applications  bad 
resulted,  such  as  punlsliing  federal  employ- 
ees for  betting  on  an  election.  Any  law  which 
permits  such  interpretations.  It  was  conclud- 
ed, violates  the  current  overbreadth  doctrine 
tised  to  review  First  Amendment  cases. 

Concerning  governmental  power,  there  wns 
an  admission  of  "an  obvious,  well-establish- 
ed governmental  interest"  in  restricting  the 
political  involvement  of  public  employees. 
Yet  the  following  qiiallacation  was  issued 
that: 

"If  there  are  inipein-ils.sible  areas  of  ac- 
tivity, the  overriding  governmental  inter- 
est must  be  marked  with  utmost  clarity  by 
the  Cougre&s  in  a  form  that  is  obvious  to  the 
sophisticated  and  unsophisticated  alike."" 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
special  court  a  more  specific  law  would  be 
Judicially  acceptable  for  at  least  some  pro- 
hibitions. 

None  of  these  arguments  were  accepted 
when  the  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  pre- 
ceding case.  Instead,  on  June  25,  1973,  the 
status  quo  was  upheld. =  This  is  a  most  un- 
satisfactory conclusion  because  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  political  prohibitions  contaUied 
In  the  Hatch  Act  is  needed  to  remove  the 
second-class  citizenship  of  affected  govern- 
ment employees.  The  end  of  Judicial  review 
means  that  the  only  hope  left  for  revision 
is  for  Congress  to  overcome  Its  disagreement 
and  uncertainty,  but  in  the  minds  of  many 
reformers  there  is  only  a  slight  chance  of 
such   legislative  success. 

FOOTNOTtS 

'  Philip  L.  Martin,  "The  Hatch  Act  In 
Court:  Some  Recent  Developments,"  Public 
Administration  Vol.  33    (1973),  p.  445. 

-This  review  is  based  on:  T)ie  Connnissioii 
on  Political  Activity  of  Government  Person- 
nel. Vol.  1  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1968). 

A  Bill  to  Restore  To  Federal  Civilian 
Employees  Their  Rights  To  Participate.  As 
Private  Citizens.  In  the  Political  Ufe  of  the 
Nation,  To  Protect  Federal  Civilian  Em- 
ployees From  Improper  Political  Solicitations, 
and  For  Other  Purposes,  H  R.  668.  93  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session  (1973). 

*  Fort  v.  Civil  Service  Commission.  392  P. 
2d  385,  389  (1964). 

•  Hobbs  v.  Thompson,  448  F.  2d  456  ( 1971 ) 
and  Mancuso  v.  Taft,  341  F.  Supp.  674  (1972) . 

"National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  v. 
U.S.  346  F.  Supp.  578  ( 1972) . 

'  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  v.  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers.  AFL~CIO,  et 
al.,  409  U.S.  1058  (1973). 


PAULA  ANTONIO— COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  salute  today  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mrs.  Paula  Antonio,  who  is  leaving 
her  post  as  president  of  the  63d  Pre- 
cinct Community  Council. 

In  her  3  years  in  office.  Mrs.  Antonio 
has  worked  tirelessly  and  tenaciously  to 
serve  her  community.  Whether  seeking 
to  improve  neighborhood  security,  orga- 
nize athletic  events  for  children,  or  ob- 
tain essential  government  services  and 
improvements,  Mrs.  Antonio  and  the 
community  council  have  given  Invalu- 
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able  assistance  to  the  people  of  Marine 
Park,  Flatbush,  and  Flatlands. 

I  believe  that  the  strength  of  a  com- 
munity depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
quality  of  its  volunteer  leadership.  I  am 
i)!Oud  of  the  many  active  and  capable 
(onimunity  leaders  in  my  congressional 
tJistrict  and  delighted  to  acknowledge 
Mrs.  Antonio's  role  as  such  a  leader.  Her 
abilities  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  63d 
Precinct  Community  Council,  but  I  am 
.suie  that  she  will  continue  to  serve  us  in 
nctivities  with  many  other  community 
organizations. 


WEST  GERMAN  ELECTIONS 


CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM.     DONT 
THE  MEMBERS  GIVE  A  DAMN? 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pungent  state- 
ments about  the  fate  of  the  Committee 
Reform  Amendments  of  1974  appeared 
on  May  11  in  the  Nev/  York  Daily  News, 
the  Nation's  largest  general-circulation 
newspaper. 

The  editorial  accurately  points  the  fin- 
ger at  the  big  special  interests  which 
ganged  up  to  defeat  the  reform  bUl  be- 
hind closed  doors  in  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus. 

I  fear  the  editorial  writers  may  be  cor- 
rect when  they  suggest  that  many  Dem- 
ocrats are  liUled  by  Watergate  into  think- 
ing that  the  public  is  blind  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  more  effective  Congress. 
The  editorial  concludes: 

If  they've  been  reading  the  polls  on  the 
public's  opinion  of  Congress,  they'd  think 
otherwise.  Or  don't  the  members  give  a 
damn? 

The  complete  editorial,  "Congress  Re- 
form Stymied,"  follows: 

Congress  Reform  Stymied 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  has  apparenUy 
won  his  battle  to  keep  House  committees  op- 
erating along  the  same  old  inefficient,  19th 
century  lines.  He  and  other  powerful  com- 
mittee dhalrmen  have  blocked  a  sweeping 
reform  bill,  authored  by  Rep.  Richard  Boiling 
(D-Mo.).  which  would  consolidate,  reorga- 
nize and  streamline  House  committees  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  world. 

The  bill  was  sidetracked  to  a  Democratic 
caucus  committee  "for  further  study. " 

The  reorganization  measure  would  limit 
members  to  only  one  major  committee  chair- 
manship, diluting  the  power  of  old-line 
chairmen  and  giving  newer  members  a  chance 
to  get  In  on  the  action.  It  would  also  set  up 
two  new  budget  committees  in  both  houses 
to  try  to  limit  the  ever-rising  spending  pro- 
grams that  keep  laying  new  tax  burdens  on 
the  public.  Now  that  Is  all  down  the  drain. 

A  gang-up  of  big  labor,  big  business  and 
special  Interest  lobbies  worked  hard  to  dump 
the  reform  bill.  They  want  to  keep  their  in- 
fluence over  present  committee  chairmen. 

Perhaps  the  Democratic  majority  believes 
that,  with  the  presidency  in  deep  trouble  over 
Watergate,  the  people  don't  care  whether 
Congress  continues  on  Its  bumbling,  money- 
wasting  course. 

If  they've  been  reading  the  polls  on  the 
public's  opinion  of  Congress,  they'd  think 
otherwise.  Or  don't  the  members  give  a 
damn? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resignation  of  Willy  Brandt  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
earlier  this  month  surprised  many  peo- 
ple. The  ostensible  reason  for  his  abrupt 
departure  from  office  concerned  a  spy 
.scandal  that  had  rocked  his  government. 

But  to  close  observers  of  the  Gei'man 
scene,  many  problems  preceding  the 
scandal  undoubtedly  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  Brandts  decision  to  resign.  The 
people  of  Germany  had  expressed  dis- 
content with  many  of  Brandts  policies 
through  the  numerous  local  elections  that 
have  taken  place  in  Germany  this  year. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  Die 
Welt  several  weeks  before  Brandts  resig- 
nation, the  municipal  elections  were 
analyzed  as  a  plebiscite  on  Brandt's  pol- 
itics. The  author  of  this  article.  W. 
Hertz-Eichenrode.  notes  that  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats  have  made  consistent 
gains  of  from  7.7  to  9.6  percent  in  the 
various  elections.  The  vote,  he  points  out. 
is  largely  a  protest  vote  and  hence  even 
the  present  beneficiaries  of  this  discon- 
tent, the  CDU,  "is  in  an  uncertain  posi- 
tion." 

In  order  to  better  imderstand  the  im- 
portant changes  that  have  been  taking 
place  in  Germany,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  the  article: 

[From  Die  Welt,  Mar.  26,  1974) 
Waves  of  Protest — Mitnicipal  Elections  as 
A  Plebiscite  on  Bonn's  PoLmcs 
(By  W.  Hertz-Elchenrode) 
Within  one  month  the  test  has  been  taken 
four  times,  and  it  can  now  be  said  positively 
that  since  the  last  Bundestag  (federal  parlia- 
ment)   elections  in   1972  not  only  the  elec- 
tion  trend   has    been    upset,    but    that    the 
voters,    too,    have    basically    changed    their 
habits. 

One  state  parliamentary  election  (Ham- 
burg) and  three  municipal  elections  (Rhine- 
land-Palatlnate.  Schleswig-Holstein,  North 
Hesse)  demonstrate  a  reorientation  from  the 
SPD  (Social  Democrats)  to  the  Christian 
Democrats  (CDU).  extending  from  the  city 
of  several  million  Inhabitants  to  the  flat 
countryside.  That  means  that  the  nature  of 
the  municipal  elections  has  changed.  They 
no  longer  reflect  local  characteristics,  but  are 
fitting  In  with  the  supraregicnal  develop- 
ment. Tlie  element  of  electing  Individuals  Is 
receding,  the  local  political  personalities 
cannot  reverse  the  general  trend  as  a  rule. 

Obviously,  the  voters  are  now  regarding 
each  of  the  great  parties  as  an  undivided 
power  Instrument,  extending  from  the  town- 
halls,  over  the  state  capitals  to  Bonn,  thus 
basing  even  their  votes  for  the  municipal 
elections  strongly  on  general  criteria  of  fed- 
eral politics.  Hence  every  municipal  election 
becomes  a  test  for  Bonn. 

In  the  four  elections  the  SPD  has  lost  by 
r.t  least  5.8  percent  (Rhlneland-Palatlnate) 
when  compared  to  the  last  municipal  or 
state  elections — on  the  average  even  more 
than  that — and  in  comparison  to  the  last 
federal  parliamentary  elections  the  loss  has 
been  at  least  9.5  percent.  The  PDP  (Free 
Democrats)  has  picked  up  in  comparison 
to  the  last  municipal  or  state  parliamentary 
elections  by  3.8  percent  in  Hamburg  and  3.3 


in  Schleswlg  Holstein.  It  has,  however,  only 
slightly  exceeded  Its  last  federal  election 
results.  For  the  Bonn  coalition  parties  this 
outcome  Is  alarming:  the  FDP's  minor  galu;^ 
vls-a-vls  the  last  Bundestag  elections  do  not 
suffice  by  a  long  shot  to  make  up  for  the 
SPD's  losses. 

As  far  as  the  CDU  is  concerned,  a  striki. it- 
fact  can  be  noted:  In  comparison  to  the  li<'  t 
municipal  or  state  parliamentary  election.-,-  ii 
has  picked  up  votes  by  a  remarkably  cons:-'  - 
ent  rate,  ranging  only  between  7.7  and  9.6 
percent.  Its  gains  since  the  last  Bundestag 
elections  point  up  an  average  8  percent  wit";! 
the  lowest  rate  amounting  to  5.7  percent 
(Rhlneland-Palatlnate).  In  a  Bundestp- 
election  that  would  give  it  the  absolute  n>ri- 
jorlty  In  Bonn. 

For  the  SPD  all  this  did  not  come  out  oi 
the  blue  sky.  It  may  console  Itself  with  the 
hope  that  the  voters'  protest  will  decline 
If  it  succeeds  in  spreading  some  economic 
optimi.sm.  However,  that  is  not  Its  baslr 
problem.  As  a  riKlng  party  it  is  suffering  fir.in 
rapid  attrition  which  finds  Its  expression  in 
Brandt's  weakness  of  leadership.  The  strong 
leftist  forces  are  trying  to  impose  upon  their 
party  the  recognition  that  successful  reforms 
cannot  be  implemented  "within  the  frame- 
work of  the  system".  Sooner  or  later  Brandt  s 
party  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  whether 
it  wants  the  transition  from  social  to  social- 
ist free-market  economy  or  not.  As  long  as  it 
is  in  power.  It  cannot  carry  out  this  dispute. 
It  can  only  accomplish  that  In  the  opposition. 
For  the  FDP  the  situation  looks  altogether 
different.  It  still  thinks  that  its  chance  lies 
in  attracting  those  voters  within  the  coalition 
parties  of  Bonn  who  are  turning  their  backs 
on  the  SPD.  Although  the  trend — as  could 
be  noticed  by  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  the 
voters  of  the  outskirts  of  Hamburg  last  Sun- 
day— Is  not  yet  unequivocal,  it  does  point  out 
that  voters  turning  their  backs  on  the  SPD 
are  directly  moving  over  to  the  CDU.  Not  be- 
fore the  parliamentary  elections  of  Lower 
Saxony  wm  the  FDP  know  for  sure  whether 
its  commitment  to  the  SPD  guarantees  its 
survival  or  leads  to  its  demise. 

The  CDU,  too,  is  in  an  uncertain  position. 
It  has  to  assume  that  It  owes  its  high  gains 
to  protesting  voters.  Its  problem  is  how  to 
make  the  new  voiers  firmly  committed  to  It. 
That  does  not  only  require  intellectual  at- 
tractiveness which  it  stUl  lacks.  Just  because 
the  SPD  is  showing  leadership  weakness,  the 
CDU  should  prove  strong  leadership,  and 
that  necessitates  early  agreement  on  a  candi- 
date for  Chancellor,  who  must  then  be  the 
uncontested  leader.  These  are  the  objective 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  is  not 
ripe  yet  for  a  CDU  CSU  debate  on  the  candi- 
date's choice.  Yet,  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
Lower  Saxony  election  will  become  a  signal  — 
In  the  event  that  a  CDU  victory  renders  the 
CDU/  CSU  Independent  of  the  outcome  of  the 
parliamentary  elections  in  the  Rhlneland- 
Palatlnate,  Helmut  Kohl's  domain. 

After  the  parliamentary  elections  in  1972 
the  party  scenery  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
solidated into  a  two-force  system  (SPD 
FDP  and  CDU  CSU  I.  The  March  elections 
have  turned  It  into  a  three-force  system,  in 
which  the  FDP  must  find  its  own  role.  As  a 
consequence,  all  kindo  of  coalition  models 
are  being  speculated  on  all  around,  and  not 
lastly  In  Bonn.  In  this  context  the  rules  of  a 
representative  democracy  should,  however, 
be  brought  to  mind:  The  votes  for  buildhig 
a  government  are  given  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  Experiences  with  the  Great  Coalltif  n 
(SPD/CDU)  which  was  inaugurated  in  1966 
without  prior  elections,  should  serve  as  a  de- 
terring factor.  Promature  coalition  experi- 
ments would  break  off  the  CDU/CSU  renewal 
process  in  the  opposition  before  it  has  been 
concluded. 

Such  experiments  should  be  out  of  the 
question  also  for  the  following  reason:  they 
would  risk  the  stability  of  the  party  system 
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which  has  been  convincingly 
this  month's  elections.  Stability 
strated  by  the  fact  that  the 
protest  movement  deos  not  lead 
ism.  Without  evidence  of  a 
the  protest  Is  stopped  vrtthln  th( 
the  three  parliament  parties 
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CANCER     CONTROL 
GRESSING         UNDER 
CANCER    ACT 


WORK     PRO- 
N  \TIONAL 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  D<ILSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  li  74 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >r.  Gerald 
P.  Murphy,  director  of  Rosnell  Park 
Memorial  Institute  In  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  re- 
cently returned  from  an  inti  Tnational 
meeting  on  cancer  control  coll  iboration 
and  reports  that  it  was  a  mo<t  success- 
ful gathering. 

Roswell  Park  is  the  oldest  coknprehen- 
sive  cancer  center  in  the  woii(  I,  and  the 
efforts  of  its  staff  have  put  it  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  against  cancer. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  tl  e  Record 
Dr.  Murphy's  letter  and  a  sta'  ement  on 
the  meeting  held  May  22  through  24, 
1974.  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  aim 
was  to  promote  some  of  the  inti  imational 
facets  of  the  National  Can;er  Plan; 
more  specifically,  the  Internati  >nal  Can- 
cer Research  Data  Bank.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

iNSniuTE, 


Roswell   P.\sk     Mcmorlal 

Buffalo.  N.Y..  May 
Congressman  Thaddetts  J.  Dulski, 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Ho 
resentatives.    Cannon     Office 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deas  Congressman  Dulski:  We 
successful   meeting  In  Geneva, 
May  22-23,  sponsored  by  the 
International  Collaborative 
lug  group  of  the  International 
Control   of    Cancer.   Enclosed    foi 
formation  is  a  resume  of  the 
J.   Delafresnaye.   This   meeting 
ilnal    and   full   implementation 
ternatioaal  Cancer  Data  Bank  as 
by  Congress  In  the  National 
1971.  I  am  moist  delighted  that 
Memorial  Institute  and  other 
International  cancer  Institutes 
to    the    successful    impiemeutaticln 
most  important  aspect  of  the 
cer  Plan.  Dr.  Gregory  O'Conor, 
tioual  Cancer  Institute,  and  othir 
ternational  representatives  enabl4l 
cessful    implementation    of    this 
endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Gerald  P.  Mubphy,  M.D.,  d.Sc., 

Institute  Director. 


Statement 


ih: 


The  meeting  was  called   by 
tional  Union  Against  Cancer  w 
up  a  special  committee — The 
International       Collaborative 
which  has  In  fact  two  main 
it   will   advise,   upon   request. 
Cancer  Institute   on   the 
pects  of  the  Data  Bank.  Second 
courage  collaboration  between 
ters  and  Institutes  throughout 

Senator  Pell  who,  among  other; 
instrumental  In  writing  into 
Cancer  Act  of  1971  the  paragrapli 
to  the  International  Cancer 
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Bank,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  stressed 
that  in  building  integrated  systems  and  de- 
veloping rational  processes  for  the  collec- 
tion, categorization,  and  use  of  Information, 
the  American  legislators  have  In  mind  the 
benefit  to  mankind  which  would  result  from 
the  flow  of  Ir.formRtion  across  international 
borders. 

He  stressed  that  the  United  States  had 
made  one  of  its  greatest  modern  peacetime 
commitments  when  it  authorized,  in  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  of  1971,  one  and  one  half 
billion  dollars  for  an  initial  three  years  of 
cancer  research  and  cancer  research  orien- 
tated treatment. 

The  Committee  on  International  Collabo- 
rative Activities,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Professor  T.  Symington  of  London  (UK), 
which  comprises  such  eminent  leaders  as 
Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Dr.  G. 
P.  Murphy  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  expressed 
its  great  satisfaction  with  this  statement  of 
encouragement  and  of  solidarity. 

The  main  discussion  centered  around  the 
establishment  and  support  of  Cancer  Infor- 
mation Analysis  and  Dissemination  Centers 
and  the  promotion  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  area,  the  support  of  multilateral 
exchange  of  cancer  researchers,  and  the  spon- 
sorship of  international  cancer  study  groups 
to  bring  about  standardization  of  nomencla- 
tures, reporting  of  results  which  is  essential 
lor  international  understanding,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  networks  of  collaborating  Insti- 
tutes. 

Recommendations  were  addressed  to  Dr. 
Rftuscher.  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
in  response  to  his  requests. 
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BICENTENNIAL  CONGRESS 


Res<  arch 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Silvio  R.  Laccetti,  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  the 
three  colleges  of  Hudson  County  recently 
sponsored  a  highly  successful  bicenten- 
nial congress.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
gress, which  was  attended  by  over  300 
delegates,  was  to  encourage  public  par- 
ticipation in  our  national  bicentennial 
observance. 

At  the  Hudson  Coimty  Congress,  a 
resolution  was  passed  which  highlights 
the  true  meaning  of  America's  bicenten- 
nial. Many  of  the  ideas  included  in  the 
resolution  were  contributed  by  Dennis 
Rhodes,  a  Fairview  resident,  and  stu- 
dent at  St.  Peter's  College. 

In  the  resolution,  the  Congress  holds 
that  the  bicentennial  represents  "a 
reaflBrmation  of  those  Ideals  and  com- 
mitments which  have  brought  forth,  de- 
veloped and  characterized  our  national 
life";  and  personally  I  could  not  agree 
more  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  bicentennial 
will  be  a  time  for  celebration,  It  will  also 
be  a  time  for  reflection;  and  In  view  of 
the  Importance  of  this  occasion,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
this  most  Inspiring  resolution  with  my 
colleagues.  The  resolution  follows: 

RESoLirrioN:  Hudson  County  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Congress 

The  act  of  commemorating  our  nation's 
Bicentennial  is  a  reaffirmation  of  those  Ideals 
and  commitments  which  have  brought  forth. 


developed  and  characterized  our  national 
life.  The  American  republic  cannot  remain 
vibrant  if  its  basic  political  tenets  are  only 
confined  to  the  written  word  transcribed  and 
stored  In  museums,  monuments,  and  text- 
books. These  tenets  must  be  written  large 
in  the  minds  of  all  citizens  and  we  must 
continually  strive  to  foster  a  general  and 
immediate  awareness  of  government  and  of 
the  individuals  role  In  It.  Responsible  citl- 
zenslilp  finds  Its  most  powerful  ally  In  a 
vigorous,  free  local  press,  serving  as  the 
public's  eye  in  the  corridors  of  civic  affairs. 

The  present  social  and  political  changes 
and  uncertainties,  rather  than  serving  as  a 
cau=;e  of  bewilderment  and  confusion,  should 
instead  serve  to  stimulate  the  creative  ener- 
gies and  abilities  that  this  nation  has  so 
often  summoned  forth  In  the  past. 

We  affirm : 

(li  Government  and  public  policy  is  the 
reflection  of  broad  clv.l/.en  participation  and 
direction.  The  increasing  complexity  and 
challenges  of  our  future  life  demand  greater 
vigilance  and  involvement  on  the  part  of 
all  American  citizens. 

(2)  Our  Institutions,  among  them  a  free 
pre-si  the  educational  system,  and  constitut- 
ed government  on  all  levels,  though  struc- 
turally sound,  must  be  continually  renewed 
and  equipped  to  meet  the  future. 

Conceived  in  the  crucible  of  change,  Amer- 
ica has  accepted  her  previous  challenges  and 
will  accept  these  persent  ones  In  her  quest 
for  a  better  life  for  all  her  people. 

Therefore,  let  this  Congress  resolve  that  the 
Bicentennial  commemoration,  through  Its 
activities,  cfjmmlttees,  and  Involved  citizens, 
reaffirm  and  seek  everywhere  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  these  basic  principles  for 
America's  Tlilrd  Century. 


WATERGATE  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  10,  1974,  Philip  Curland  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chlcasro  spoke  on  "Watergate 
and  the  Constitution"  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Alumni  Club  at  the 
Atrium  in  the  Kennedy  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

His  remarks  discussing  the  growth  of 
the  White  House  as  a  fourth  branch  of 
Government  are  a  significant  scholarly 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutional implications  of  Watergate. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
inserting  his  speech,  "Watergate  and  the 
Constitution.  '  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Watergate  and  the  Constitution 

Tliere  Is.  you  must  concede,  a  certain  awk- 
wardness in  an  Ivory-towered  professor  from 
the  hinterlands  of  Chicago  coming  to  Wash- 
ington to  speak  to  you  about  Watergate.  In 
a  way  it  reminds  me  of  suburbanites  offer- 
ing their  advice  to  city  dwellers  on  where 
public  housing  should  be  located  within  the 
city.  It  Is  redolent,  too,  of  the  staunch  posi- 
tions on  busing  taken  by  parents  whose 
youngest  children  have  recently  reached  col- 
lege age.  For  Watergate  Is  a  creature  of 
Washington.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
today  Watergate  Is  Washington  and  Wash- 
ington is  Watergate. 

Yet  there  are  some  reasoi:is  why  the  out- 
lander  may  speak  to  the  native.  First  Is  the 
fact  that  if  the  events  of  Watergate  are  es- 
sentially  local,   their   repercussions   are   na- 
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Monal  and  International.  Second,  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  total  Immersion  has  resulted  In 
inadequate  comprehension  here  at  the  scene 
of  what  is  really  going  on.  I  would  point,  for 
example,  to  a  recent  headline  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  paper  that  may  properly  be 
called  the  "mother"  of  the  Watergate  af- 
fair. The  page-one  story  was  labelled:  "Chi- 
cago Has  Watergate  of  It,-!  Own."  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

If  the  Washington  Po^t  cannot  see  the 
differences  between  the  corruption  that  is 
Watergate  and  the  corruption  of  party  poli- 
ticians lining  their  own  pockets  from  the 
public  till,  the  difference  between  the  cor- 
ruption of  Agnew  and  the  corruption  of  the 
White  House,  then,  Indeed,  the  citizens  of 
the  Potomac  are  in  need  of  counsel  from  the 
outside  world.  My  point  can  be  made  by  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  WUllam  James, 
written  at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  a 
letter  that  a  visitor  from  Chicago  to  Wa.sh- 
ington  could  well  adapt  to  his  own  use 
today.  James  wrote: 

"Talk  of  corruption!  We  don't  know  what 
corruption  means  at  home,  with  our  im- 
provised and  shifting  agencies  of  crude  pe- 
cuniary bribery,  compared  with  the  solidly 
entrenched  and  permanently  corruptive 
geniuses  of  monarchy,  nobility,  cliurch,  Army 
that  penetrate  the  bosom  of  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  kind  of  people  in  all  Euro- 
pean states  .  .  .  and  sophisticate  their  motives 
away  from  the  impulse  to  the  straightfor- 
ward handling  of  any  simple  case." 

Substitute  for  the  words  "monarchy,  no- 
bility, church.  Army."  the  words  "presidency, 
bureaucracy,  party  organizations,  and  the 
CIA"  and  the  transference  from  the  shame 
of  the  Dreyfus  affair  to  the  shame  of  the 
Watergate  affair  becomes  evident. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  tonight  that  the 
problems  thrown  up  by  Watergate  may  be 
lound  in  four  elements:  two  different  kinds 
of  constitutional  questions  and  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  corruption.  And  it  Is  wliere  the 
perimeters  of  corruption  overlap  the  perim- 
eters of  constitutional  violations  that  we  dis- 
cover the  greatest  dangers  to  representative 
government  and  democratic  freedom. 

Let  me  speak  first  to  some  of  the  constitu- 
tional questions  that  have  been  the  focus 
of  so  much  attention  in  our  dally  news  re- 
ports. Here,  the  primary  issues  have  In- 
volved two  not  unimportant  constitutional 
concepts,  but  nevertheless  constitutional 
concepts  of  subordinate  importance  when 
compared  with  the  constitutional  Issues  that 
have  received  Inadequate  public  attention. 
Tiie  two  notorious  concerns  have  been  with 
llie  meaning  of  the  impeachment  provisions 
and  with  the  scope  of  "executive  privilege." 
a  term  that  finds  no  delineation  either  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Convention  of  1787  that  gave 
birth  to  that  constitution. 

The  central  question  about  impeachment 
!■;  whether  the  Constitution  demands  that 
the  Impeachment  processes  rest  on  evidence 
of  an  indictable  offense,  i.e.,  a  violation  of 
ilie  criminal  code  of  the  United  States.  The 
total  argtiment  for  this  position  rests  on  the 
fact  that  the  constitutional  language  of 
Article  n,  5  4.  provides  Impeachment  for 
"Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors."  It  Is  argued  that  there  can 
be  but  one  meaning  for  the  words  "crimes 
and  misdemeanors"  and  that  meaning  is  an 
offense  against  the  poeltlve,  enacted  crimi- 
nal statutes.  This  construction  has  bemused 
even  some  of  our  most  eminent  constitu- 
tional authorities.  Including  the  venerable 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  phrase 
"l)igh  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  comes  to  us 
with  an  established  provenance.  And  none 
run  read,  aa  I  have  read,  the  English  history 
of  impeachment  that  preceded  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  the  debates  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  the  contemporary 
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and  authoritative  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  emerged  from  that  convention, 
and  the  history  of  the  Impeachment  clause 
in  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
stlttttlon  was  written,  without  concluding 
that  the  phrase  was  meant  to  connote  some- 
thing more  than,  and  different  from,  mis- 
behavior that  was  punishable  under  the 
criminal  laws.  The  Constitution  was  not  con- 
cerned with  ordinary  punishments  for  ordi- 
nary crimes:  that  was  left,  by  the  Impeach- 
ment provisions  themselves,  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  for  resolution.  As  James  Wilson, 
one  of  the  founders  wrote.  Impeachment  was 
directed  not  to  ordinary  crimes  committed 
by  ordinary  criminals,  but  rather  to  "politi- 
cal characters,  to  political  crimes  and  mis- 
rtcmeanor.?.  and  to  political  punishments." 
He  snmmed  it  all  up  in  a  single  word.  For  him 
an  Impeachable  offense  was  defined  as  "mal- 
versation," which  the  dictionary  tells  us  has 
meant,  since  1649,  corrupt  beharioxtr  in  a 
position  of  trust." 

I  submit  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Raottl  Berger  is  confirmed  by  both 
English  and  American  historj'  in  his  cata- 
logue of  Impeachable  offenses  as  including: 
(1)  misapplication  of  funds;  (2)  abuse  of 
official  power;  (3)  neglect  of  duty;  (4)  en- 
croachment on  or  contempt  of  the  legisla- 
tive prerogatives;  and  (6)  the  abuse  of  office 
for  self-benefit. 

Indeed,  tiie  alternative  construction,  lim- 
iting impeachments  to  prosecutions  for 
crimhial  offenses,  Is  both  demeaning  of  the 
impeachment  function  and  more  expansive 
ill  its  consequences.  For  in  this  day  and  age, 
a  crlmUial  charge  rather  than  breach  of  trust 
is  the  easier  standard  to  meet.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  myriad  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions in  the  national  courts  for  conspiracy, 
mail  fraud,  and  Income  tax  evasion  to  rec- 
ognize that  every  American  citizen  lives  un- 
der a  sword  of  Damocles  whose  gossamer 
threat  may  be  broken  by  any  self-willed 
prosecutor.  Certainly  the  petty  events  that 
are  the  concern  of  our  criminal  processes  were 
not  the  concern  of  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  they  wTote  the  Impeachment 
provisions. 

Perhaps  now  that  the  President's  version 
of  some  taped  White  House  conversations  has 
been  released,  there  will  be  less  controversy 
over  the  need  for  a  criminal  offense  to  base 
an  impeachment  proceeding.  For  these  tran- 
scripts certainly  reveal  ample  evidence  of  a 
prima  facie  case  of  obstruction  of  justice  and 
subornation  of  perjury  or,  at  the  very  least, 
conspiracy  or  attempts  to  commit  these 
crimes.  The  editorial  leader  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  6th,  and  both  Time  and  News- 
week this  week,  have  reprinted  the  text  on 
which  such  charges  can  rest.  And,  as  Tony 
Lewis  wrote  In  the  newspaper  of  the  same 
day,  referring  specifically  to  $  II  2  and  1510  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  "By  the 
standards  of  what  is  required  to  bring  an 
ordinary  indictment,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  In  these  transcripts  that  Richard 
Nixon  committed  Federal  crimes." 

I  should  Insist,  nevertheless,  that  the  tran- 
scripts as  a  whole  reveal  even  more  clearly 
the  "malversation"  of  which  James  Wilson 
wrote,  which  ought  to  remain  the  proper 
basis  for  calling  into  question  whether  the 
incumbent  President  should  be  removed  from 
office  because  he  has  so  abused  the  highest 
trust  that  the  nation  affords  to  any  man. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  note  that  we  should 
not  be  misled  into  making  the  Watergate 
coverup  the  sole  Issue  for  Senate  considera- 
tion. The  coverup  is  but  one  element  that 
must  be  weighed  when  the  President  is  called 
to  the  bar  of  Judgment.  Vot  me,  at  least,  such 
sins  as  may  have  been  committed  In  the 
name  of  Watergate  are  of  less  significance 
than,  for  example,  the  abuse  of  presidential 
power  by  the  creation  of  a  secret  police  under 
the  euphemism  of  "the  Plumbers"  and  the 
perversion  of  the  powers  of  the  P.B.I.,  the 
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C.I. A.,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  For  these  acts  are  far 
more  dangerous  to  American  constitutional 
liberties  than  the  attempted  concealment  of 
White  House  implication,  whether  l>efore  or 
nfter  the  fact.  In  the  Watergate  break  in. 

The  other  constitutional  question  of  prom- 
inence has  been  tliat  of  the  proper  scope  of 
"e.xecutive  privilege."  There  are  two  kinds  of 
"c.TCCutlve  privilege."  One  calls  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Chief  Executive  of  his  nation 
from  the  dtUy  to  respond  in  his  person  to 
subpoenas  from  either  the  legislative  or  ju- 
dicial branches  of  government.  I  believe,  as 
Jrfferson  said,  that  this  is  a  valid  and  neces- 
sary attribute  of  the  presidency.  I  do  not. 
however,  believe  that  It  extends  beyond  the 
person  of  the  President  to  Include  those  of 
his  aides  who  happen  to  hold  office  in  the 
White  House  itself,  incidentally,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  other  form  of  "executive  privilege" 
is  concerned  with  the  right  to  conceal  dat.n 
from  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  and  even 
that  newly  created  monarch  of  monarchs,  the 
press.  Here,  too,  I  believe  that  such  a  priv- 
ilege exists,  bxit  that  It  Is  confined  either 
to  materials  whose  publication  would  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  nation  or  to  confiden- 
tial communications  about  matters  of  state. 
I  do  not  think  that  It  affords  limitations 
on  access:  1)  to  non-confldentlal  communi- 
cations or,  2)  to  confidential  communica- 
tions that  are  external  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  government,  such  as  campaign  ac- 
tivities, or  3)  to  evidence  of  Illegal  behavior. 
The  last,  of  course,  may  be  protected  by  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  only 
by  the  affirmative  invocation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  hard  question,  the  answer 
to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Is  how 
it  is  to  be  determined  whether  material  prop- 
erly falls  within  the  privileged  area.  I  am 
certain  that  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  ex- 
ecutive is  not  enough  to  establish  the  priv- 
ilege. At  the  very  least,  the  President  owes  a 
reasoned  explanation  of  why  the  concealed 
data  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  that 
he  seeks  for  it.  But,  except  for  the  Impeach- 
ment process,  I  know  of  no  machinery  to 
compel  him  to  act  properly. 

The  questions  of  Impeachment  and  execu- 
tive privilege.  Important  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, pale  In  significant  when  compared 
with  the  other  constitutional  Issues  that  have 
been  revealed  by  Watergate.  Nor  will  the  res- 
olution of  the  former  cure  the  deep  consti- 
tutional Ills  from  which  we  as  a  nation  are 
suffering. 

George  Washington's  decision  not  to  be 
available  for  a  third  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States  was  announced  In  what  we 
have  come  to  know  as  his  FareweU  Address. 
Even  Macaulay's  schoollxiy  knows  of  'uhe 
FareweU  Address.  Aside  from  the  Injunction 
to  abstain  from  all  foreign  entanglements, 
however,  the  contents  of  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress have  been  obscured  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. Henry  Steele  Commager  has  told 
us  that  the  admonitions  contained  In  the 
Address  "have  Influenced  American  history 
far  more  than  Washington  himself  could 
have  anticipated."  And  yet,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  none  of  the  advice  so  painstak- 
ingly offered  has  been  abided.  Washington 
warned  against  political  parties  and  they 
have  come  to  dominate  American  affairs.  He 
advised  against  "overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments which,  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  Inatispicious  to  llt>erty,  and  which 
are  now  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to 
republican  liberty."  He  admonished  us  that: 
"It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and 
at  no  distant  period  a  great  nation  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  aa 
exalted  justice  and  benevolence." 

Included  among  his  cautions  was  one  that 
It  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  subject  of 
our  discussion  tonight.  In  1796,  he  told  us: 
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"It  Is  Important.  likewise 
of  thinlclng  in  a  free  country 
caution  in  those  Intrusted  wltl  i 
tration  to  confine  themselves 
respective  spheres,  avoiding  li 
of  the  powers  of  one  department 
upon   another.   The   spirit  of 
tends  to  consolidate  the  powers 
ments  in  one.  and  this  to 
the  form  of  government,  a 

We  are  met  today  with  a  far 
stltutlon   than  that  which 
queathed  \is.  We  have  seen  the 
of   power   in  the  Presidency  t 
achieved  by  the  usurpation  of 
ington  warned  us.  aided  largely 
cation  of  responsibility  by  the 
are.   Indeed,    threatened   by 
which  he  decried,  whether  it 
nevolent"  or  not. 

The  affair  called  Watergate, 
brought    the    spectre    of 
the  attention  of  the  American 
as  hardly  ever  before,  we  are 
the  crisis  that  we  face.  For 
in  many  years  Congress  Is 
Itself.  And  the  question  is  w 
It  is  too  late  to  restore  the 
balance  that  our  Founding 

Heretofore,  crisis  has  been  the 
of  presidential  power  Whether 
economic,  as   was   the  case   w 
Delano  Roosevelt  first  came  to 
mUltary  crisis  of  the  kind  that 
every  generation  of  Americans, 
World  War  I,  it  has  always 
exaltation  of  executive  authority 
time,  at  least  until  the  advent 
namese  War,  this  concentration 
has  been  Justified  not  only  by 
liberal  politicians  but  also  by 
nent  scholars,  either  on  the 
Blty  or  expediency. 

Facts  are  to  be  faced,  and 
that    since    Franklin    D 
all  meaningful  government 
vested    in    the    national 
within  the  national  governmen 
has  since  been  concentrated  In 
branch.  This.  I  hasten  to  add.  Ls 
of  the  Nixon  incumbency. 

As  Tom  Wicker,  certainly  no 
President,  has  told  us: 

".   .   .   it   was   "strong' 
dents  who  did  the  most  to 
dency  to  its  imperial  status  . 
of  Implied  powers  ...  is 
duct    of    liberal    Damocratic 
poucy  and  ultimately  was  boun^l 
abuse. 

"This  is  not  a  justification 
or  any  other  excessive  use  of 
it  ought  to  be  a  warning  however 
Democrats   will    not    au 
threat   to   liberty   Inherent   In 
Presidency  merely  by  coming 
In  1976." 

The  point  I  should  like  to  mak  j 
ever,  is  that  the  dangers  to 
racy    and    freedom    against 
Washington  warned  lies  not  onl  ' 
hesion  of  pwwer  to  a  single  mar 
dent  but  the  adhesion  of  power 
tive  office  of  the  President:  an 
flee  that  encompasses  the  C.I.A., 
Se?urity  Council,   the  Council 
Advisers,  and  the  Office  of 
Budget  among  its  unchecked,  u 
unelected  "guardians"  of  the 
pie.   To   use   Mr.   Heren's   analog 
have  witnessed  In  the  Kennedy, 
and   the  Nixon   administrations 
to   chat  period  of  English  hlstoi^ 
power  was  not  wielded  solely  by 
by  the  king  and  his  council,  i.e. 
that  led  up  to  the  American  Revbl 

A    startlingly    perceptive    and 
work.  Professor  Bernard  Ballyn's 
icul    Origins    of    the    American 
published  in  1967,  demonstrates 
teliectual  case  for  the  American 
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was  based  not  so  much  on  those  slmplifica- 
tlons  about  George  111  that  are  taught  In  our 
nlstory  courses,  as  on  the  notion  that  the 
English  constitutional  system  on  which  all 
men's  liberties  depended  had  been  perverted 
by  the  men  around  the  Crown  in  conjunc- 
clon  with  the  king  rather  than  by  the  king 
alone. 

The  American  Rsvolution  was  a  political 
revolution  not  a  s:clal  or  economic  revolu- 
tion. It  was  fought  to  restore  the  constitu- 
tional balance  that  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans thought  essential  to  the  liberties  they 
claimed.  In  the  two  centuries  that  have 
elapsed,  the  "corruption  of  the  constitution" 
whl:h  they  deplored  has  once  again  occurred. 
And,  if  our  liberties  are  to  be  preserved,  we 
should  be  looking  to  the  means  to  restore 
the  constitutional  balance  among  the  three 
branches  of  government. 

The  first  step  toward  the  restoration  of 
our  constitutional  democracy  is  clear  to  me, 
if  to  no  one  else.  It  would  be  the  abolition  of 
the  "fourth  branch  of  government,"  to  quote 
from  Ballyn's  sources,  "  a  kind  of  fourth 
power  that  the  constitution  knows  nothing 
of.  or  has  not  provided  against." 

I  don't  know  yet  when  the  euphemism 
"The  White  House"  first  came  Into  use  as  a 
description  of  something  other  than  the 
Presidential  mansion  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  But  it  was  exactly  when  the  "White 
House"  became  what  it  now  is,  a  fourth 
branch  of  American  government,  that  we 
were  committed  to  take  the  road  that  led 
to  Watergate.  My  proposal  is,  therefore,  that 
the  first  step  back  towards  our  constitution- 
ally established  democratic  principles  is  to 
remove  the  powers  accumulated  in  the  so- 
c?lled  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to 
dissipate  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  czar  of  this 
and  the  emperor  of  that.  Put  these  functions 
back  in  offices  that  are  subject  to  Congres- 
sional control  and  public  scrutiny,  or  in  ad- 
ministrative agencies  that  could  be  made 
totally  free  from  Executive  Office  corruption. 
It  would  be  only  a  second  step  to  attempt 
to  abate  the  abuses  of  bureaucratic  power  in 
the  old  line  departments  and  tlie  so-called 
"Independent  agencies." 

Watergate  is  the  consequence  of  two  kinds 
of  corruption.  The  first  Is  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  the  "corruption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  second  is  the  corruption  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders.  In  1835,  Mr.  Justice 
Story  wrote: 

"Unless  the  people  do  at  all  times  possess 
virtue,  and  firmness,  and  intelligence  enough 
to  reject  mischievous  infiuence;  unless  they 
aro  well  instructed  In  public  affairs,  and 
resolutely  maintain  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  obvious  that  the  government 
Itself  must  soon  degenerate  Into  an  oligarchy; 
and  the  dominant  faction  will  rule  with  an 
unbounded  and  desolating  energy." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  no  Institutions, 
however  perfect — and  the  constitutional  plan 
of  checks  and  balances  can  hardly  be  deemed 
perfect — can  function  without  the  appropri- 
ate human  beings  to  run  them.  The  Pounders 
had  In  mind  not  only  a  concept  of  the  Presi- 
dency but  the  kind  of  man  they  wanted  when 
they  prepared  Article  II. 

Despite  their  great  respect  for  Washington, 
they  limited  the  executive  power  as  no  na- 
tional government  had  ever  before  limited 
executive  power.  The  need  for  a  Washington 
was,  nevertheless,  pervasively  felt.  The  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  right  men  for  the  right 
governmental  posts  has  plagued  us  from  the 
beginning.  The  distinguished  French  histor- 
ian, Francois  Ouizot  supplied  the  introduc- 
tion to  Jared  Spark's  biography  of  Wash- 
ington. In  1837,  Gulzot  wrote: 

"The  disposition  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
and  of  the  best  among  the  most  eminent,  to 
keep  aloof  from  public  affairs.  In  a  free  demo- 
cratic society,  l8  a  serious  fact.     .  .  It  would 
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seem  as  if ,  In  this  form  of  society,  the  tasks 
of  government  were  too  severe  for  men  who 
are  capable  of  comprehending  its  extent, 
and  desirous  of  discharging  the  trust  In  a 
proper  manner." 

Today  we  are  suffering  not  only  from  a 
corruption  of  the  Constitution  through  per- 
version of  the  institutions  of  government, 
but  a  corruption  of  Constitution  because  the 
men  chosen  for  high  office  are  unworthy.  A 
President  of  the  United  States  who  tells  us 
that  he  Is  "not  a  crook,"  thereby  affords 
little  reassurance  of  his  qualifications  for 
office,  even  If  we  could  credit  him  with  a 
capacity  for  the  whole  truth.  It  is  net  enough 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
"not  a  crook."  There  is  more  to  honor  and 
duty  than  not  stealing  from  the  public  flsc. 
The  reassurances  we  need  and  have  not  re- 
ceived— because  deeds  and  not  words  are 
the  only  cogent  evidence  here — Is  that  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  government  is 
not  expended  merely  to  effectuate  the  per- 
sonal whims  or  wishes  of  those  in  high  au- 
thority nor  only  to  benefit  their  personal 
friends  and  do  harm  to  their  personal  ene- 
mies. Unfortunately,  we  live  In  an  age  when 
it  is  no  longer  the  love  of  money  that  Is  the 
root  of  all  evil;  for  our  time  It  Is  the  love 
of  power  that  Is  the  root  of  all  evil.  And  no 
better  evidence  of  this  could  be  provided 
than  the  transcript  of  the  presidential  tapes 
to  which  we  have  recently  been  made  privy. 

A  system  of  Presidential  selection — not.  In- 
cidentally, the  one  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion—that leaves  the  voters  only  a  choice 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdls,  as  it  did  In 
the  1972  election  and  In  some  earlier  elec- 
tions, has  helped  bring  us  to  this  most  griev- 
ous point  in  our  history.  The  criUs  called 
Watergate  has  provided  us  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, outrage  and  dlfgust,  fear  and  trembling. 
It  has  also  afforded  us  an  opportunity  not 
likely  to  come  again,  to  reexamine  the  "cor- 
ruption of  the  Constitution"  from  which  we 
have  been  suffering  these  many  years  and  to 
try  to  effect  a  remedy  before  it  Is  too  late. 
That  objective  should  not  be  forgotten  as 
we  so  inexorably  march  to  the  most  trau- 
matic political  event  that  can  occur  In  our 
constitutional  system,  the  Impeachment  of 
a  President. 
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SILVER  JUBILEE  OF  THE  REVEREND 
JOSEPH  KOZLOWSKI 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  great  joy  and  happiness  of 
myself  and  the  many,  many  family, 
friends,  and  acquaintances  of  the  Rev- 
erend Jo.seph  Kozlowski  of  Glen  Cove, 
L.I.,  who  will  celebrate  a  Mass  of 
Thanksgiving  on  June  9  at  12:30  at  St. 
Hyacinth's  Auditorium  to  mark  his  silver 
jubilee. 

Father  Kozlowski,  who  was  ordained 
June  11,  1949.  has  been  pa-^tor  of  St. 
Hyacinth's  Church  since  1970. 

Following  his  ordination  25  years  ago. 
Father  Kozlowski  served  for  11  years  a.s 
a  curate  in  St.  Hyacinth's.  From  1960  to 
1970,  he  was  assigned  to  St.  Hedwlg's 
Church.  Floral  Park. 

Father  Kozlowski  was  born  in  Queens. 
He  attended  Holy  Cross  School  in  Mas- 
peth  and  St.  John  Kanty  Prep,  Erie.  Pa. 

He  studied  for  1  year  at  Cathedral  Col- 
lege in  Brooklyn  and  graduated  from  SS. 


Cyril  and  Methodius  Seminary,  Orchard 
I  ake,  Mich. 

Father  Kozlowski  is  the  chaplain  of 
Uie  Pulaski  Police  Association  of  Nassau 
County  and  in  1972  was  the  graikl 
marshal  of  the  Pulaski  Day  Pai-ade  in 
New  York  City. 

He  is  also  active  in  several  Polish,  civic, 
and  community  organizations  in  Glen 
Cove. 

I  am  proud  that  I  will  be  among  those 
present  at  the  silver  jubilee  banquet  to  be 
celebrated  in  Father  Koslowski's  honor 
on  Friday.  June  7.  I  join  with  all  of 
Congress  in  extending  our  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  Father  Koslowski 
on  this  joyous  occasion  for  his  .serv'ice  to 
God  and  community. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDINATION  OP  THE  REVEREND 
JOHN  J.  McQUEENEY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
month  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's  Chuich 
in  Windsor  Locks — the  parish  in  which 
my  family  and  I  have  lived  all  the  days 
of  my  life — will  honor  our  pastor.  Father 
John  J.  McQueeney  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  af- 
fection that  I  join  my  fellow  parishioners 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  good  and  decent 
man.  His  hard  work  and  diligent  efforts 
in  the  vineyards  of  the  Lord  have  meant 
so  much  to  the  people  of  my  hometown 
and  other  communities  in  which  he  has 
served.  TTie  parishionei-s  of  Windsor 
Locks  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
Father  McQueeney  as  our  pa.stor  since 
1962.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  in  West  Hartford,  while 
he  received  curate  appointments  earlier 
at  churches  in  Bridgeport,  Nor^-nlk,  and 
Elmwood. 

Father's  training  for  the  pi-lesthood 
began  at  St.  Thomas  Seminary  in 
Bloomfleld.  Conn.  He  is  also  a  gi-adu- 
ate  of  Sacred  Heart  University  in 
Bridgeport  and  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  ordained  by  the  late 
Bishop  Maurice  McAuliffe  In  1934  at  St. 
Joseph's  Cathedral  in  Hartford. 

Father  McQueeney  has  been  a  source 
of  counsel  and  direction,  comfort,  advice 
11  nd  wide-ranging  enthusiasm  and  crea- 
tive thought.  His  paiishioners  speak  of 
his  zeal  as  an  educator,  a  community 
leader,  and  a  dedicated  man  of  God. 
They  know  that  selfless  sacrifice  for  all 
mankind  is  a  true  hallmark  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  career. 

Father  has  served  St.  Mary's  faith- 
fully. Under  his  pastoral  guidance,  there 
liave  been  improvements  in  the  convent 
and  the  parish  center,  the  formation  of  a 
parish  council  and  the  creation  of  a 
•  drop-in  center"  for  teenagers. 

But  his  involvement  does  not  stop 
with  his  church  and  its  people.  It 
extends  deep  into  the  whole  community. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Board  on  the  Aged  in  Windsor  Locks  and 
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of  the  Juvenile  Review  Board.  Li  short, 
his  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  peo- 
ple's behalf  make  him  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  those  whose  lives  he  has  touched. 

We  at  St.  Mary's  are  grateful  lor  hav- 
ing Father  McQueeney  as  our  pastor.  He 
has  always  sought  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  priestly  duties.  His  hai-d 
v.ork  and  many  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments reflect  a  boundless  com- 
passion for  and  commitment  to  all  those 
around  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  honor 
Father  McQueeney  at  this  truly  auspici- 
ous time,  and  to  wish  him  continued 
health  and  happiness  in  God's  work 
which  tnily  is  his  own. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  40 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  pub- 
lic policy  research,  in  a  recently  released 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gras  Cor- 
poration, presents  an  excellent  overview 
of  the  oil  and  gas  resources  available  on 
Federal  lands. 

Because  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Cor- 
])oration  has  as  its  mandate  the  develop- 
ment of  resom-ces  on  public  lands,  it  is 
important  to  i-ealize  the  magnitude  of 
those  resources. 

An  excerpt  from  the  report  follows: 
Is.suEs  ON  Use  of  Federal  Lands  to  Meet 
National  Energy  Needs 

According  to  advocates  of  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Oas  Corporation,  the  primary  task  of 
FOGCO  would  be  to  explore  for,  develop,  and 
produce  the  large  depoeita  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  on  lauds  owned  by  Uie  federal  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  satisfy  national  energy 
needs. 

The  USGS  has  estimated  that  there  are  al- 
most 500  blUlon  barrels  of  oU  In  proven  indi- 
cated additlanal  and  undiscovered  reserves, 
and  almost  2,400  triUion  cubic  feet  of  proven 
and  undiscovered  natiural  gas  reserves  yet 
to  be  found  cmshore  and  offshore  in  the 
United  States.  JCsUmates  of  what  portion  of 
these  resoxu'ces  la  uuder  federal  lauds  range 
from  50  to  75  percent. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  the 
Acquired  Lands  Act  of  1947  permit  the  leas- 
ing of  most  pubUc  and  acquired  lands  of  the 
United  States  for  oU  and  gas  development. 
Excluded,  however,  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  are  oil  and  gas  lauds  in  (1)  national 
parks  and  monuments,  (2)  lauds  acquired 
under  the  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve  Act. 
(3)  lands  in  military,  naval,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations, (4)  lands  in  incorporated  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  (6)  lands  in  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Conmiittee,  Oeorge  L.  Turcott,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mau- 
Bgemeut,  discussed  the  quantity  of  federal 
land  acreage  and  the  amount  of  present 
leJlsIng  for  oil  and  gas  development: 

•'Exclusive  of  Indian  reservations,  there  Is 
an  estimated  815  million  acres  of  Federal 
land,  including  reserved  mineral  estates  In 
the  United  States  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Lands  within  the 
National  Park  system,  mUltar>-  reservations 
on  acquired  lands  and  naval  petroleum  r*- 
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serves  total  approximately  65  million  acre.s. 
leaving  an  estimated  750  milli<»  cqaen  to  oU 
and  gas  leasing. 

"Approximately  ten  percent  of  these  Und!> 
are  presently  under  Federal  oil  and  gas  lea.'^. 
As  of  June  30,  1973,  there  was  104,218  out- 
standing Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  embracing 
74.292,109  acres.  The  peak  leasing  activity 
occurred  In  1960  when  139.553  oil  and  pas 
leases  were  out.standiniy.  cmbrasUig  113.675.- 
4f>2  acres.  Almost  sU  this  was  due  to  the 
"gold  rush"  atmosphere  in  Alaska  at  the  time 
?junoundlug  the  Uiltiiil  discovery  of  oil.  In 
1960  there  were  16>t7  lc?s<?s  embracing  34.- 
908,153  acres  In  Alaska.  As  of  June  30,  1»73. 
there  were  only  2.443  outstanding  oU  and  gas 
leases  in  Alaska  embracing  4.S09.&78  acres. 
In  addition,  there  are  wer  1.000  leases  em- 
bracing about  4,400,000  acres  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf. 

"All  Federal  lands  subjert  to  operation  of 
ihe  oil  and  gas  leasing  acts  are  open  to  leas- 
ing at  all  times.  Except  for  lands  In  known 
f;eologic  structures  of  producing  oil  and  gas 
fields,  all  lands  are  open  for  filing  of  appli- 
cations to  lease.  Less  than  ten  percent  of  all 
Federal  lands  (Naval  Petroleum  Reserves i 
are  unavailable  for  oU  and  gas  leasing." 

Yet.  federal  leases  hare  never  covered  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  available  federal  lands. 

The  development  of  these  resources  is  in- 
P.uenced  by  several  factors,  the  determina- 
tion of  Avhlch  involves  costly  and  time  con- 
.■sumiug  geological  &ad  geophysical  proce- 
dures to  see  if  a  potential  resource  tliought  to 
oust  does  exist.  The  USGS  has  not  had  the 
funding  or  the  manpower  to  adeqtiately  carrv 
out  these  procedures.  In  addition.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  present  system  of  bidding 
for  rights  to  explore  for  aud  dcvekH)  energy 
resources  on  federal  lands  is  not  the  be^i 
means  of  developing  these  resources.  There- 
fore, vital  domestic  energy  supplies  remain 
to  be  tapped,  and  they  are  located  largely  on 
federal  lands.  How  these  resottrces  should 
be  developed  is  now  the  poller  i.«;s\ie  before 
the  United  States  Congress, 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  along  tvith  many  other 
communities  throughout  the  country,  ha.'^ 
benefited  from  public  school  busing. 

Busing  is  one  way  to  insure  the  right 
to  education  for  all  on  equal  terms.  In 
Berkeley,  despite  the  fears  of  some,  bus- 
ing has  toided  to  improve  the  school  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  and  to  enrich  the  educa- 
tional experience  of  a  large  number  of 
students. 

Recentlj-  tlie  Berkeley  Board  of  Edu- 
cation unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
e.xpi-essing  its  views  on  the  value  of  bus- 
ing. To  show  that  busing  can  be  a  ver>- 
positive  thing  and  to  counter  commen- 
tary to  the  contrary,  I  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education: 
Rf,solution  itt  OprosrrioM  to  U.S.  Senaie 
ANTUustNC  Action 

Whereas,  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education 
protests  Congress's  attempts  to  prevent  the 
integration  of  this  nation's  public  schools: 
and 

Whereas,  we  are  convinced  that  the  d»- 
veI<^>Bieut  of  eqiial  educational  opportunity 
for  all  jroungsters  licglns  with  the  ellmina- 
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tion    of    unequally    staffed 
Echools  and  the  elimination  of 
tlon.  Busing  youngsters  is  one 
this:  and 

Wberaas,    Berkeley   eliminatefl 
schools  In  1968  with  a  busing 
we  know  It  works;  and 

Whereas,  the  Berkeley  Board 
regrets   that   the   two   Senators 
fornla  chose  to  join  a  majority 
In  curtailing  the  court's  effort 
ing  the  profound  injustice  of 
educational  practices; 

Therefore,  be  't  resolved  tht 
of  Education  feels  that  the  courts 
tinue  to  insist  that  racially-segn 
districts  Integrate,  and  Congress 
any  way  restrict  the  options  ol 
districts  for  complying  with  coi 
do  so. 
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Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
F.  Bums,  the  Chairman  of 
Reserve  Board,  warns  us  on 
commend  his  remarks  to  this 
tention : 
Wabning    on    Inflation  : 

Country  Is  in  jEOPARi^if 
(By  Arthur  F.  Burns) 

The   gravity   of  our   current 
problem   can   hardly   be 
cept  for  a  brief  period  at  the  e 
War  II,  prices  In  the  United 
late   been  rlslrg  faster   than   In 
peacetime  period  of  our  history 
experience  is  any  guide,  the 
country  is  in  jeopardy. 

No  country  that  I  know  of  h 
to  maintain  widespread  economlf; 
once  Inflation  got  out  of  hand, 
happy  consequences  are  by  no 
of  an  economic  character.  If  ion 
inflation  at  anything  like  the 
would  threaten  the  very 
society. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  .  .  .  th  ; 
our   inflationary  problem,   the 
wrought  In  the  economy,  and  th 
must  be  taken  to  regain  general 
ty  and   thus  strengthen 
nation's  future. 

A    large    part    of    the   recent 
prices  has  been  due  to  special 
most  years,  economic   trends  of 
nations  tend  to  diverge.  But 
business-cycle  boom  occurred 
in  the  United  States  and  in  every 
Industrial  country.  With  produ 
rapidly    across    the   world,   prlci 
materials  and  finished  products 
everywhere. 

To  make  matters  worse 
harvests  in  a  number  of  coun 
forced  a  sharp  run-up  in  the  pr 
last   year.   The   manipulation   of 
supplies  and  prices  by  oll-exportli  g 
gave  another  dramatic  push  to 
price  level  last  autumn  and  earllr 
The  Influence  of  these  factors  la 
felt  In  consumer  markets,  Recent!  y 
level   has  also  reacted   strongly 
moval  of  wage  and  price  control 
but  essential  adjustment  in  th< 
free  market. 

These    special    factors,    howe 
account  for  all  of  our  inflation 
years,  our  economy  and  that  ol 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlons  has  had  a  serious  underlying  bias  to- 
ward Inflation  which  has  simply  been  mag- 
nified by  the  special  influences  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Ironicilly,  the  roots  of  that  bias  lie  chiefly 
In  the  rising  aspirations  of  people  every- 
where. We  are  a  nation  In  a  hurry  for  more 
and  more  cf  what  we  consider  the  good 
things  of  lite.  I  do  not  qu3stlon  that  yearn- 
ing. Properly  directed,  it  can  be  a  powerful 
farce  for  human  betterment.  Difficulties 
arise,  however,  when  people  In  general  seek 
to  reach  their  goals  by  means  of  fhort  cuts, 
and  that  is  what  lias  happened. 

Of  late,  Individuals  have  ccrne  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  their  own  initiative  and 
more  on  Government  to  achieve  their  eco- 
nomic objectives.  The  public  nowadays  ex- 
pects the  Government  to  maintain  prosper- 
ous economic  conditions,  to  limit  such  de- 
clines In  emplcyment  as  may  occasionally 
occur,  to  case  the  burden  of  job  loss  or  111- 
ne.ss  or  .••etiremont,  to  sustain  the  incomes 
of  farmers,  home  builders,  and  so  on. 

Thesj  are  laudable  objectives,  and  we  and 
other  nations  have  moved  a  considerable  dis- 
tance toward  their  realization.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  process  of  doing  so,  govern- 
mental budgets  have  gotten  out  of  control, 
wages  and  prices  have  become  les.s  respon- 
sive to  the  discipline  of  market  forces,  and 
inflaticn  has  emerged  as  the  most  dangerous 
economic  ailment  of  our  time. 

The  awesome  Imbalance  of  the  federal 
budget  Is  probably  the  contributory  factor 
to  Inflation  that  you  have  heard  the  most 
about.  In  th?  past  five  years,  total  federal  ex- 
penditures have  Increased  about  50  per  cent. 
In  that  time  span,  the  cumulative  budget 
deficit  of  the  Federal  Government,  Including 
Government-sponsored  enterprises,  has  to- 
taled more  than  100  billion  dollars.  In  fi- 
nancing this  deficit,  and  also  In  meeting 
huge  demands  for  credit  by  businesses  and 
consumers,  tremendous  pressurjs  have  been 
placed  on  our  credit  mechanisms,  and  the 
supply  of  money  has  grown  at  a  rate  Incon- 
sistent with  price  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  ...  Is  aware 
that  seme  of  the  troublesome  consequences 
of  inflation.  The  prices  of  virtually  every- 
thing you  buy  have  been  rising  and  are  still 
going  up.  For  the  typical  American  worker, 
the  Increase  In  weekly  earnings  during  the 
past  year,  while  sizable  In  dollars,  has  been 
wiped  out  by  Inflation.  In  fact,  the  real 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  the  average  worker 
is  now  below  what  It  was  a  year  ago.  More- 
over, the  real  value  of  accumulated  savings 
deposits  has  also  declined,  and  the  pressure 
of  rising  prices  on  family  budgets  has  led  to 
a  worrisome  Increase  In  delinquency  rates  on 
home  mortgages  and  consumer  loans. 

Many  consumers  have  responded  to  these 
developments  by  postponing  or  canceling 
plans  for  buying  homes,  autos  and  other  big- 
ticket  Items.  Sales  of  new  autos  began  to  de- 
cline In  the  spring  of  1973,  and  so,  too,  did 
sales  of  furniture  and  appliances,  mobile 
homes  and  newly  built  dwellings.  The  weak- 
ness In  consumer  markets,  largely  engen- 
dered by  Inflation,  slowed  our  economic 
growth  rate  last  year  some  months  before 
the  effects  of  the  oil  shortage  began  to  bo 
felt.  .  .  . 

The  effect  on  business  profits  was  Ignored 
for  a  time  because  accountants  typically 
reckon  the  value  of  inventories — and  also  the 
value  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  up 
In  production — at  original  cost  rather  than  at 
current  Inflated  prices.  These  accounting 
practices  create  an  Illusory  element  in  prof- 
Its — an  element  that  Is  not  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  stockholders  In  view  of  the  need 
to  replace  Inventories,  plant  and  equipment 
at  appreciably  higher  prices.  .  .  . 

By  early  this  year,  a  confrontation  with 
economic  reality  could  no  longer  be  put  off. 
Major  business  corporations  found  that  the 
volume  of  investlble  funds  generated  Inter- 
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nally  was  not  Increasing  fast  enough  to  fi- 
nance the  rising  costs  of  new  plant  and 
equipment  or  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  rebuild  inventories.  Businesses  be- 
gan to  scramble  for  borrowed  funds  at  com- 
mercial banks  and  in  the  public  markets  for 
money  and  capital. 

Our  financial  markeis  have  therefore  come 
under  severe  strain.  Interest  rates  have  risen 
.''harply;  savings  flows  have  been  diverted 
from  mortgage-lending  institutions;  security 
dealers  have  experienc:d  losses;  prices  of 
common  stocks  have  declined;  the  liquidity 
of  some  enterprises  has  b:en  called  into  ques- 
tion, and  tensions  cf  a  financial  nature  have 
spilled  over  Into  international  markets. 

Concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  Inflation,  th^re  is  even  great- 
er reason  for  concern  about  the  impact  on 
our  social  and  political  Instltutlcns.  We  must 
not  risk  the  social  stresses  that  persistent 
Inflation  breeds.  Becaus;  of  Its  capricious  ef- 
fects on  the  Income  and  wealth  of  a  nation's 
families  and  businesses,  inflation  inevltaljly 
causes  di.slllusionment  and  discontent.  It 
robs  millions  of  citizens  who  in  their  desire 
tD  be  self-reHant  have  set  aside  funds  for 
the  education  of  their  children  or  their  own 
retirement,  and  it  hits  many  of  the  poor  and 
elderly  e-;peclally  hard. 

In  recent  weeks,  governments  have  fallen 
In  several  major  countries,  in  part  because 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  had  lost  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  thjlr  leaders  to  cope 
with  the  problem  cf  inflation.  Among  oar 
own  people,  the  distortions  and  injustices 
wrought  by  Inflation  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  distrust  of  Government  officials 
and  of  Govrnment  policies,  and  even  to  some 
loss  of  confldence  In  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Discontent  bred  by  Inflation  can  provoke 
profundly  disturbing  social  and  political 
change,  as  the  history  of  other  nations  teach- 
es. I  do  not  believe  I  exaggerate  In  saying 
that  the  ultimate  consequence  of  inflation 
could  well  be  a  significant  decline  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
struggle  to  curb  Inflation  will  not  succeed 
and  who  conclude  that  It  would  be  better 
to  adjust  to  inflation  rather  tiian  to  flght  It. 
On  this  view,  contractual  payments  of  all 
sorts — wages,  salaries.  Social  Security  bene- 
flts,  Interest  on  bank  loans  and  deposits,  and 
so  on — should  be  written  with  escalator 
clauses  so  as  to  minimize  the  distortions  and 
Injustices  that  Inflation  normally  causes. 

This  Is  a  well-meaning  proposal,  but  it  Is 
neither  sound  nor  practical.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  hundreds  cf  billions  of  dollars  of 
outstanding  contracts — on  mortgages,  public 
and  private  bonds.  Insurance  pcllcles,  and 
the  like — that  as  a  practical  natter  could 
not  be  renegotiated.  Even  with  regard  to 
new  undertakings,  the  obstacles  to  achieving 
satisfactory  escalator  arrangements  in  our 
free  and  complex  economy,  where  people  dif- 
fer so  much  In  financial  sophistication,  seem 
Insuperable.  More  Important  still,  by  making 
It  easier  for  many  people  to  live  with  infla- 
tion, escalator  arrangements  would  gravely 
weaken  the  discipline  that  Is  needed  to  con- 
duct business  and  government  affairs  pru- 
dently and  efficiently. 

"AN    illusory    and    DANGEROUS    QUEST" 

Universal  escalation,  I  am  therefore  con- 
vinced. Is  an  Illusory  and  dangerous  quest. 
The  responsible  course  is  to  flght  inflation 
with  all  the  energy  we  can  muster  and  with 
all  the  weapons  at  our  command.  One  essen- 
tial Ingredient  In  this  struggle  is  continued 
resistance  to  swift  growth  In  money  and 
credit.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  I  assure 
you,  Is  firmly  committed  to  this  task.  We 
intend  to  encourage  sufficient  growth  In  sup- 
plies of  money  and  credit  to  finance  orderly 
economic  expansion.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  be  a  willing  party  to  the  accommodation 
of  rampant  Inflation. 
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As  this  year's  experience  has  again  in- 
dicated, a  serious  effort  to  moderate  the 
growth  of  money  and  credit  during  a  period 
of  burgeoning  credit  demand  results  in  high- 
er Interest  rates — particularly  on  short-term 
loans.  Troublesome  though  this  rise  In  In- 
terest rates  may  be.  It  must  for  a  time  be 
tolerated.  For  if  monetary  policy  sought  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  Interest  rates  when  credit 
demands  were  booming,  money  and  credit 
would  expand  explosively,  with  devastating 
effects  on  the  price  level.  Any  such  policy 
would  In  the  end  be  futile,  even  as  far  as 
interest  rates  are  concerned,  because  these 
rates  would  soon  reflect  the  rise  in  the 
price  level  and  therefore  go  up  all  the  more. 
We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
monetary  policy  alone  cannot  solve  our  stub- 
born Inflationary  problem.  We  must  work 
simultaneously  at  lessening  the  powerful 
underlying  bias  toward  Inflation  that  stems 
from  excessive  total  demands  on  our  limited 
i-esources.  This  means,  among  other  things, 
that  the  federal  budget  has  to  be  handled 
more  responsibly  than  It  has  been  in  the 
past. 

•  I  do  not  expect  that  the  path  back  to 
reasonable  price  stability  can  be  traveled 
quickly.  Indeed,  our  Government  will  need  to 
take  numerous  steps  to  reduce  the  inflation- 
ary bias  of  our  economy  besides  those  I  have 
emphasized. 

The  forces  of  competition  in  labor  and 
product  markets  need  to  be  strengthened — 
perhaps  by  establishing  wage  and  price  re- 
view boards  to  minimize  abuses  of  economic 
power,  certainly  through  more  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws,  besides  elim- 
ination of  barriers  to  entry  In  skilled  occu- 
pations, reduction  of  barriers  to  Imports  from 
abroad,  and  modification  of  minimum-wage 
laws  to  Improve  job  opportunities  for  teen- 
agers. Impediments  to  Increased  production 
that  still  remain  In  farming,  construction 
work  and  other  Industries  need  to  be  re- 
moved. And  greater  incentives  should  be  pro- 
vided for  enlarging  our  capacity  to  produce 
industrial  materials,  energy  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply. 

"inflation  cannot  be  elimin.med  without 

COST" 

But  If  Inflation  cannot  be  ended  qvilckly. 
neither  can  it  be  eliminated  without  cost. 
Some  industries  will  Inevitably  operate  for  a 
time  at  lower  rates  of  production  than  they 
would  prefer.  Government  cannot — and 
should  not — try  to  compenstate  fully  for  all 
such  occurrences.  Such  a  policy  would  Involve 
negating  with  one  hand  what  was  being  at- 
tempted with  the  other. 

But  Government  does  have  a  proper  ame- 
liorative role  to  play  in  areas,  such  as  housing, 
where  the  Incidence  of  credit  restraint  has 
been  disproportionately  heavy.  .  .  .  And  my 
personal  judgment  Is  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, too,  for  Government  to  be  prepared, 
if  need  be,  to  expand  the  roster  of  public - 
service  jobs.  ...  It  would  conflict  much  less 
with  basic  antl-lnflatlon  objectives  than 
would  the  conventional  alternative  of  general 
monetary  or  fiscal  stimulus. 

A  cut  In  personal  Income  taxes,  for 
instance,  would  serve  to  perpetuate  budget 
deficits.  Not  only  that,  it  might  prove  of  little 
aid  to  the  particular  Industries  or  localities 
that  are  now  experiencing  economic  diffi- 
culty. .  .  . 

In  concluding,  I  would  simply  repeat  my 
central  message:  There  Is  no  easy  way  out 
of  the  inflationary  morass  into  which  we  have 
allowed  otirselves  to  sing  through  negligence 
and  Imperfect  vision.  But  I  am  confident  that 
we  will  succeed  if  the  American  people  be- 
come more  alert  to  the  challenge.  .  .  .  This 
objective  Is  within  our  means  and  Is  essential 
to  our  nation's  future. 
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TRENDS  IN  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent 34th  annual  awards  banquet  of  the 
Cleveland  Business  League,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  most  informative  re- 
port on  the  status  of  minority  business 
enterprises  by  Mr.  Abraham  S.  Venable, 
director  of  urban  affairs  for  the  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Mr.  Venable 's  statement  reviewed  the 
progress  of  GM  in  this  most  important 
area,  and  outlined  potential  methods  for 
increasing  minority  efforts  and  cvner- 
ship  in  the  business  community, 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  Mr.  Ven- 
able's  perceptive  address  their  closest 
consideration,  and,  accordingly.  I  submit 
it  to  the  Record: 

Remarks   of  Abraham   S.   Venable 

Thanks  very  much  Mr.  Hamilton,  Congress- 
man Stokes,  Judge  Whiting,  Mr.  Wynne,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  honorees,  members  and 
friends  of  the  Cleveland  Business  League. 
I'm  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
participate  In  your  34th  Annual  Awards  Ban- 
quet. I  mvist  confess,  however,  that  when 
I  accepted  your  invitation,  I  did  not  realize 
that  today.  Good  Friday,  is  one  of  the  few 
holidays  at  General  Motors.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  my  wife  has  refused  to  speak 
to  me  for  leaving  town  today,  I  do  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  spend  this  evening  with 
you. 

This  Is  my  thii'd  trip  to  Cleveland  since 
Joining  General  Motors  three  years  ago.  As 
you  may  recall,  on  March  20th  of  last  year 
GM  quite  appropriately  presented  a  report 
to  the  community  of  Cleveland  to  outline  its 
many  activities  in  areas  of  crucial  concern  to 
members  of  the  minority  community.  Let  me 
give  you  the  latest  figures  on  a  few  of  the 
programs  In  which  GM  Is  presently  Involved. 

In  the  area  of  minority  suppliers.  General 
Motors  Is  presently  doing  business  with  ap- 
proximately 450  minority  firms.  Piu-chases 
from  these  suppliers  last  year  totaled  about 
$14  million. 

In  Motor  Enterprises,  GM's  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business  Investment  Company, 
we  have  approved  loans  to  96  minority  firms 
in  39  cities  and  13  states.  General  Motors 
has  loaned  approximately  $2.2  million  and 
this  has  generated  another  $10.6  million  in 
loans  from  other  sources  for  a  total  of  $12.8 
million  in  financing  assistance. 

Several  years  ago,  General  Motors  Issued  a 
policy  that  It  would  make  bank  deposits  in 
every  known  minority  bank.  Presently  62 
minority  banks  have  GM  deposits  and  this 
represents  about  15  Vc  of  the  403  banks  with 
which  GM  does  business. 

In  the  area  of  minority  dealerships,  88 
minority  Individuals  presently  operate  GM 
dealerships,  of  this  number  26  are  black. 

In  addition,  670  other  minority  business- 
men sell  and  service  products  from  AC  Spark 
Plug,  Frigidaire,  and  United  Delco  Divisions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

And,  finally,  of  the  7  broker-agents  han- 
dling GM's  blanket  property  damage  insur- 
ance, three  are  black.  With  the  three  black 
firms,  $11/2  billion  of  Insurance  have  been 
placed  with  them  representing  almost  16' u 
of  GM's  total  property  damage  coverage. 

This  Is  merely  a  status  report  on  the  efforts 
of  one  company.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done,  I  am  convinced  that  the  doors  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  are  slowing  opening,  both 
inside  and  outside  General  Motors.  On  the 


other  hand.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
racism  has  suddenly  vanished  from  the  cor- 
porate corridors,  far  from  It,  but  there  ere 
unmistakable  signs  of  change  and  ripples  of 
opportunity  that  could  become  waves  of 
progress  in  the  future. 

In  preparing  my  remarks  for  this  evening. 
I  re-read  the  Business  Leadership  Lecture 
£,lven  by  Asa  T.  Spaulding  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  when  he  received  tlie 
School's  prestigioui  Award  for  Business  Lead- 
ership in  1971. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  who  as  you  know  is  the  re- 
tired president  of  the  North  Carolina  Mutual 
L'fe  Insurance  Company,  and  now  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, is  a  man  I  admire  grently.  In  his  Busi- 
ness Leadership  Lecture,  he  said: 

".  .  .  despite  our  country's  shortcomings,  1 
Elill  believe  America  provides  the  best  soil, 
democracy  the  best  climate,  the  free  enter- 
prise system  the  best  Incentives,  and  freedom 
the  best  opportunity,  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  whole  man  and  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  potentials  of  each 
individual." 

This  sums  up  my  own  views  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  so  much  remains  to  be  done  In  as- 
suring blacks  an  even  chance  at  the  starting 
line.  And,  yet  I  know  that  until  all  minorities 
have  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  meaningful 
economic  stake  In  the  future  of  America 
there  can  be  no  real  solution  to  our  urban 
problems. 

Prior  to  joining  GM.  I  was  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Minority  Enterprise  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington, 
DC.  And  even  though  I  have  now  been  away 
from  this  office  for  3  years,  many  of  my 
thoughts  and  most  of  my  concerns  are  still 
deeply  rooted  In  the  minority  enterprise  ef- 
fort. The  purpose  of  this  office  was  and  is 
today  to  promote  wider  ownership  of  busi- 
ness among  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

It  is  not  a  new  movement  by  any  means. 
Ironically,  this  latest  thrust  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  dates  back  to  the  days  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  74  years  ago.  This  great  man's 
dream  was  of  an  America  In  which — at  long 
last — the  black  man  would  enjoy  a  full  meas- 
ure of  economic,  political  and  social  justice. 
The  vehicle  to  translate  this  dream  into  real- 
ity was  to  be  business  ownership. 

But  that  was  74  years  ago — the  turn  of  the 
century — and  Booker  T.  Washington's  Idea 
was  one  whose  time  had  not  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  similarities  be- 
tween conditions  and  moods  of  that  time  and 
today.  Looking  back,  we  see  that: 

Some  said  the  solution  to  their  racial  ills 
lay  in  amassing  political  power — in  other 
words,  "black  power". 

Others  said  it  was  in  amassing  economic 
power — we  call  It  "green  power". 

Some  said  they  should  work  toward  a  fully 
Integrated  society; 

Others  called  for  a  parallel,  duplicating, 
black-owned  and  managed  society,  and  so 
on; 

Some  gave  up  completely,  calling  attempts 
at  reform  useless.  They  turned  their  backs 
on  the  American  dream  and  prepared  to 
migrate  to  Africa. 

The  resemblances  between  then  and  now 
are  striking.  The  only  major  difference  is  that 
today  the  overwhelming  majority  of  blacks 
have  not  given  up.  They  are  not  preparing  to 
migrate  to  Africa.  Instead,  they  are  prepared 
to  stand  up  and  fight  for  a  full  and  equal 
share  of  America's  economic  pie. 

Today,  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  Booker  T.  Washington  first  Issued  his 
call  for  blacks  to  organize  themselves  eco- 
nomically, current  statistics  Indicate  that 
minorities  constitute  17%  of  our  population 
— but  they  own  and  operate  less  than  3%  of 
the  businesses  and  control  less  than  "^  of  1  % 
of  the  capital  assets. 

Further,  a  closer  look  shows  that  manf 
black-owned  businesses  are  still  in  the  serv- 
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Ice  and  trades  industries.  Ope; 
are    very  small,  comparable 
white-owned  business  ol  40, 
70    years   ago.    In   other   wi 
business  today  is  still  at  the 
store  stage  and  it  Is  easy  to  sei  i 
ties  were  not  a  part  of  the 
trial  and  economic  development 
try.  As  a  result.  mlnority-own(  d 
day   is  still  struggling  to  sur\tv 
the  rest  of  Industry — sales 
they  have  ever  been  in  the 
world.  Black  business  at  best  is 
If  it  ever  had  to  pay  for  the 
that  goes  into  it,  most  woul( 
bo  submarglnal. 

It   is  not  surprising   that 
parents  still  tend  to  discourage 
from  seeking  careers  in  busin 
they  find  that  minority  enterp 
the  fashionable  thing  to  discus; 
not  the  logical  thing  to  do.  Ho  v 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  somew 
ture.  I  don't  think  It  would  b( 
say   that   there   is   no   hope 
black  business  development, 
trary,  I  have  found  that  man 
have  been  sown  and  there  is 
determination  by  many  blacks 
get  the  show  on  the  road — in  t 
whelming  odds  and  less  cxp 
In  many  waj-s  this  could  be  n 
while  I  have  pointed  out  that  t 
ing — if    not    alarmlns — similar 
conditions  at    the  turn  of  thf 
now.  I  want  to  point  out  alsn 
at  least  three  new  forces  for 
believe  can  make  tomorrow  bet 
and  eventually  change  a  i^t^ht 
for  the  future. 

The    first    and    most    impor^ 
forces  for  change  are  the 
and  organizations  like  the 
ness  League  that  have  luirelen 
natively,  and  construct  h-ely  kep  ; 
attention    focused    on    one   cf 
pieces  of  unfinished  busine^— 
norities  their  rightful  place  a 
line  on  the  road  to  business  o- 
The  second  force  for  change 
of  the  first.  It  is  the  majority 
realization  that  our  entire 
per  even  more  when  everyone 
race,   color  or   national  origin 
equally  lii  this  Nation's 

The  third  force  Is  the  resul 
two.  It  came  into  being  on 
when  the  federal  government 
Office  of  Minority  Business  En 

Tills  represented   the  first 
Federal  Government  officially 
Executive  Order  the  role  of 
minorities  as   owners  and 
means  of  production.  While  th 
sent  a  significant  step  forward 
clearly  understood  that  the 
ment  cannot,  should  not,  and 
relied  upon  solely  by  the  blacl 
as  an   all   encompassing  entitv 
destiny.  The  role  of  the  Federal 
can  only  be  supportive  of  the 
people.  And,  while  I  have  great 
Office  of  iUnority  Busines.s 
forts — even  if  totally 
scratch   the  surface  in  resolvirt 
strous  problem  created  by  year  ; 
tion  and  discrimination.  Still 
change  in  my  mind  clearly  set 
the  future  and  if  properly 
doubtediy    determine    the    des 
black  entrepreneurs.  We  can 
apply  the  right  approaches  an 
to  resolving  the  most  critical 
minority  business  problems. 

Usually  most  practitioners  in 
enterprise  field  generally  agrei 
are  4  ingredients  necessary  for 
business. 

First,  the  man.  and  he  is 
He  must  have  the 
the  stamina,  the  stlck-to-lt-iv 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sire  and  the  will  to  take  a  risk.  If  he  doesn't, 
he  has  little  or  no  chance  of  success. 

And,  next  the  business  opportunity.  And, 
here  we  are  talking  about  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity which  can  provide  an  entrepreneur 
with  a  good  standard  of  living  and  provide 
an  adequate  return  on  investment  to  the 
individual  or  the  stockholders. 

Third,  the  money.  Too  often  most  people 
consider  money  to  be  the  sole  ingredient 
for  a  successful  business.  An  entrepreneur 
must  have  sufficient  capital  but  he  must  first 
have  a  reasonable  business  opportunity  for 
which  he  is  adequately  trained  or  experi- 
enced. Therefore,  money  is  important  but 
only  as  a  final  part  of  a  total  business  pack- 
age. 

Last,  but  not  least,  technical  assistance. 
Blacks  in  most  cases  have  not  been  a  part 
of  the  Industrial  and  economic  development 
of  this  country.  As  a  result,  the  majority  are 
by  necessity  not  familiar  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced business  techniques  that  are  being 
used  in  today's  competitive  world — to  assure 
efficiency  and  profitability  in  business  man- 
agement. Unfortunatelj-,  in  too  many  cases, 
most  technical  assistance  has  represented  the 
"blind  leading  the  blind. " 

And.  this  brings  me  to  the  key  point  In 
my  remarks.  I  doubt  very  seriously  if  any- 
one in  this  audience  this  evening  wo\ild  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  In  most  Instances  those 
blacks  who  already  own  and  operate  the 
many  small  businesses  throughout  the  black 
community  represent  the  forgotten  souls  of 
modern  capitalistic  advancement.  We  have 
seen  that  they  barely  make  enough  to  sur- 
vive; many  are  30  to  50  years  behind  their 
white  competitors  in  systems  and  procedures 
know-hov.',  they  are  slruggling  to  keep  the 
tiny  market  that  is  left  as  table  scraps  by 
the  large  firms.  They  are  weak  and  they  are 
all  alone. 

Admittedly,  there  Is  great  merit  In  those 
assistance  programs  which  encourage  blacks 
to  establish  new  businesses.  But.  in  my  mind, 
we  face  a  much  greater  problem  in  trying  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  profitability  of 
those  minority  businesses  already  in  exist- 
ence. And,  until  we  develop  effective  tecli- 
niques  to  provide  meaningful  assistance  to 
existing  black  businesses,  there  can  be  no 
real  hope  for  a  successful  black  business  de- 
velopment effort.  This  represents  a  necessary 
first  step  in  changing  the  basic  image  of 
black  business  at  Its  lowest  level. 

As  we  all  know,  what  most  minority  busi- 
nessmen need  is  not  more  rhetoric  or  an  il- 
lusion of  attaining  the  impossible  dream,  but 
simply  a  foothold  on  the  advancement  lad- 
der which  has  led  to  the  prosperity  of  main- 
stream firms.  For  most  mainstream  busi- 
nesses, that  foothold  has  often  been  the  trade 
association.  Let  me  go  into  more  detail. 

The  trade  association  concept  is  not  a  new 
approach  nor  does  It  depend  heavily  on  In- 
puts from  the  outside  community.  It  is  sim- 
ply an  organization  of  successful  business- 
men having  similar  Interests  and  needs  who 
can  benefit  from  cooperative  effort.  Amalga- 
mation allows  them  to  retain  their  individual 
pride  and  freedom  while  discovering,  through 
action  and  involvement,  the  merit  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  Improvement.  To- 
gether, these  businessmen  can  achieve  econo- 
mies of  scale  in  purchasing,  group  advertis- 
ing, employe  benefits,  and  business  services. 
Among  themselves,  they  can  exchange  infor- 
mation on  quality  standards,  pricing  policies, 
diversification  opportunities,  and  operating 
techniques. 

The  trade  association  would  be  an  ideal 
structure  for  "bootstrap  "  upgrading  of  exist- 
ing black  businesses— except  for  one  very 
Important  thing:  the  trade  association  is  a 
mainstream  invention;  it  amalgamates  ba- 
sically viable  firms. 

Most  existing  black  firms  are  typically  not 
tiabZe  according  to  mainstream  standards. 
Indeed,   by  strict  definition,   many   are   not 
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even  "business"  entitles  but  merely  self- 
employed  individuals  who  get  paid  for  labor 
but  do  not  make  a  profit  of  any  kind. 

As  a  result,  very  few  black  firms  can  gain 
mexnbershlp  to  a  mainstream  trade  associ- 
ation today  Just  because  of  that  fact:  they 
are  not  in  most  cases  on  a  par  with  suc- 
cessful   businesses. 

Thus,  black  entrepreneurs  need  something 
that  is  similar  In  structure  to  trade  asso- 
ciations but  radically  different  in  level  of 
emphasis.  The  black  structure  must  do  more 
than  offer  economies  In  purchasing,  advertis- 
ing, and  so  forth.  It  must  stress  education 
In  bushiess  systems  and  procedures.  The 
point  may  seem  trivial,  but  actual  experience 
has  shown  such  education  is  the  most  vital 
and  meaningful  form  of  assistance  we  can 
give  to  the  majority  of  existing  black  busi- 
nessmen. For  that  reason,  the  structure  I 
am  recommending  as  an  initial  step  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  "trade  as.sociatloa'  but 
a    "Business    Organization' 

Most  accurately  described,  a  "Business  Or- 
ganization" embodies  the  cooperative  joining 
of  businesses  engnged  in  similar  or  identical 
lines  of  activity  into  a  trade  association — 
and  through  such  an  association — work  can 
beijin  on  standardizing  all  operational  pro- 
cedures and  marketing  techniques.  Such  a 
siiariug  of  experience  allows  the  individual 
participating  firms  an  opportunity  to  up- 
grade themselves  in  order  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  operation  necessary  for 
survival  and  growth  In  the  general  market. 
The  total  effort  of  the  organization  is  di- 
rected at  maximizing  efficiency  and  profit- 
ability. This,  and  only  this,  will  give  the 
minority  businessman  an  equ;il  chance  at 
the  starting  line.  This  concept  ties  In  the 
key  elements  and  ingredients  reflected  in  the 
evolution  of  capitalism — from  the  "mom- 
and-pop  store"  to  the  voluntary  chain,  to  the 
large  corporation  and  finally  to  the  com- 
mercial or  industrial  giant. 

The  Bu.siness  Organization  concept  is  a 
tested  and  proven  mechanism.  It  was  first 
tiled  by  Howard  University  In  Washington, 
D.C.  where  85  black  dry  cleaners  were  orga- 
nized into  a  trade  association.  To  achieve 
the  necesfary  objectives,  participating  dry 
cleaners  standardized  their  operational  pro- 
cedures, including  such  Items  as  quality  con- 
trol, physical  appearance  or  image  standards, 
accounting  methods,  etc.  Out  of  this  experi- 
ence came  a  new  awakening  by  black  dry 
cleaners  in  Washington,  D.C.  Not  only  did 
they  purchase  a  building  for  their  trade  as- 
sociation headquarters  but  they  reduced  the 
cost  of  hangers  almost  65 'i  through  group 
purchasing. 

There  were  many  problems,  but  these  were 
expected.  For  nothing  good  comes  easy. 

As  a  tool  of  survival  and  growth,  the  Busi- 
ness Organization  concept  Is  relatively  new 
to  minority  businessmen.  It  represents  a 
more  far-reaching  and  effective  means  of 
upgrading  marginal  businesses  than  pro- 
grams involving  guidance,  counseling  and 
training.  This  does  not  mean  that  these 
tools  are  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  a  vital  part  of  Business  Organization, 
with  the  concepts  of  guidance,  counseling 
and  training  built-in.  It  provides  the  mech- 
anism for  the  businessman  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his  training,  and  enables  him 
to  move  up  to  a  more  efficient  and  productive 
level  of  operation.  The  Business  Organization 
is  useful  in  single-line  operations  on  the 
local  level  as  well  as  multi-line  business  on 
a  regional  or  national  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  Business  Organization, 
of  minority-owned  businesses  represent  an 
effective  means  of  setting  In  motion  self- 
perpetuating  machinery  which  will  even- 
tually allow  the  minority  community  to 
function  and  grow  on  Its  own  as  a  vital  part 
of  the  total  business  community. 

Many  people  have  stated  that  blacks  have 
not  taken  those  steps  that  represent  a  neces- 
sary   pre-requifaite    in    achieving    economic 
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independence.  In  my  mind,  the  first  step 
must  be  to  organize  the  existing  business 
institutions  in  the  black  community  at  the 
most  efficient  operational  level.  This  would 
include  the  barber  shops,  the  beauty  parlors, 
the  dry  cleaning  stores,  the  auto  repair  shops, 
and  all  other  small  businesses  which  blacks 
operate  in  relatively  large  numbers.  The  po- 
tential profit  and  the  resulting  savings  would 
astound  you. 

With  the  civil  rights  focus  now  having 
turned  at  last  to  the  role  of  blacks  as  owners 
and  operators  of  the  means  of  production — 
*e  all  must  realize  that  the  time  for  phllo- 
.sophical  debate  has  long  since  passed.  In 
essence,  I  am  saying  that  if  going  into  busi- 
ness is  ever  going  to  represent  a  meaningful 
goal  for  black  people,  we  must  recognize  the 
problems  and  develop  a  system  and  proce- 
dure approach  based  on  those  techniques 
which  the  majority  community  has  used  and 
is  using  to  achieve  Its  economic  goals. 

So,  In  conclusion,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  take  those  steps  through  which 
we  can  share  significantly  in  the  ownership 
of  America's  means  of  production — the  ques- 
tion Is  "How?"  and  "When?"  When  are  we 
in  the  black  community  going  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  concerted  manner  to  attack  the 
vicious  problems  discrimination  has  caused 
In  the  development  of  black  business? 

So,  this  evening  I  call  upon  each  of  you 
to  pledge  yourself  to  make  the  70's  the  era 
of  true  emancipation.  What  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington attempted  to  do  74  years  ago  became 
little  more  than  a  dream.  It  is  certainly  far 
past  the  time  that  we  should  ha^e  awaken 
from  that  dream! 

Thank  you. 


THE       DEMOCRATIC       CAUCUS : 
"BLOCKING  HOUSE  REFORM" 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  media  have  been 
virtually  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
Democratic  Caucus  action  which  last 
month  prevented  the  Committee  Re- 
forms Amendments  of  1974  <H.  Res. 
988)  from  receiving  floor  consideration. 

A  noteworthy  statement,  "Blocking 
House  Reform,"  appeared  May  15  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  public 
dissatisfaction  with  Congress — now  at  an 
alltime  high — demands  that  we  take 
quick  and  decisive  steps  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  our  handling  of  public- 
policy  problems.  The  public  is  not  easily 
fooled,  and  they  are  judging  the  caucus 
action  for  what  it  is;  placing  private 
convenience  above  public  responsibility. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  message  is 
loud  and  clear : 

House  Democrats  should  put  aside  selfish 
Interests  and  enact  responsible  committee- re- 
form. 

The  editorial  "Blocking  House  Re- 
form" follows: 

Blocking  House  Reform 

House  Democrats  who  voted  In  caucus  to 
send  a  congressional  reorganization  plan 
back  to  committee,  effectively  killing  chances 
of  early  passage,  placed  private  convenience 
above  public  responsibility. 

The  relatively  modest  plan  would  have 
redrawn  committee  assignments  and  Jiu-is- 
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dictions  Into  more  logical  fashion,  stripping 
such  powerful  bastions  as  House  Ways  and 
Means  of  control  over  health  and  trade  leg- 
islation and  creating  a  single  committee  to 
handle  energy  and  environmental  bills. 

No  reform  Is  painless  and  this  one  ran 
into  predictable  opposition  from  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  others 
who  want  no  dilution  In  either  their  author- 
ity or  number  of  assignments.  Joining  them 
were  strong  voices  in  labor  and  business, 
anxious  to  preserve  working  relationships 
with  present  chairmen  and  staffs. 

The  public  disenchantment  with  Congress 
is  not  likely  to  be  dispelled  until  It  demon- 
strates its  ability  to  conduct  the  public  busi- 
ness more  effectively.  The  proposed  reforms 
would  create  greater  efficiency  and  fairness 
in   the  handling   of  legislation. 

There  is  still  a  chance  that  reform  will  be 
enacted  in  some  form  later  this  year.  Any 
dilution,  it  needs  to  be  said,  could  hurt  what 
is  already  a  modest  proposal,  one  that  leaves 
unchanged  the  rigid  seniority  system  and  the 
obstructionist  Rules  Committee. 

House  Democrats  should  put  aside  selfish 
Interests  and  enact  responsible  committee  re- 
form. 


UNITED  STATES— THE  GREATEST 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
increasingly  distasteful  to  read  and  hear 
discourses  on  gloom,  doom  and  disaster. 
Last  night,  for  instance,  I  heard  a  promi- 
nent editorialist  who  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  razzle-dazzle  diplomacy  of  the 
Honorable  Henry  Kissinger  and  indicated 
that  perhaps  his  tactics  were  too  much 
on  the  flamboyant  side. 

I  would  remind  this  member  of  the 
fearless  forum  contributing  to  the  Wash- 
ington Star  that  without  the  astute  diplo- 
macy of  the  Honorable  Henry  Kissinger 
the  oil  embargo  would  not  have  been 
lifted,  and  this  counti-y  would  have  been 
In  the  throes  of  a  deep  depression.  How 
this  Secretary  of  State  of  evidently  great 
genius  has  accomplished  so  much  in  such 
little  time  beggars  the  imagination.  As  I 
have  stated  previously,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  he  is  the  greatest  diplomat 
since  Disraeli,  probably  in  history. 

Instead  of  constantly  accenting  the 
negative,  let  us  strike  up  the  band  and 
accent  the  positive!  The  United  States  of 
America  is  still  the  greatest  and  most 
compassionate  nation  in  the  world. 

I  include  the  following  article  for  your 
attention: 

Strike  Up  the  Band! 

Sensationalism,  they  say,  sells  more  mag- 
azines, newspapers,  TV  shows  than  good 
cheer — but  we  think  it's  time  the  country 
got  the  facts  instead  of  all  the  fright. 

The  media  never  show  us  the  miles  of 
pleasant  homes  owned  by  workmen;  they 
concentrate  on  the  slums. 

They  never  mention  our  85.000,000  jobs 
(still  the  best  in  the  world) — they  concen- 
trate on  what  unemployment  there  is. 

You  never  see  pictures  nor  articles  about 
the  400,000  and  more  young  volunteers  who 
man  classes  and  clinics,  working  to  cure  drug 
addiction  and  trying  to  prevent  youthful 
crime. 

When  have  you  seen  an  article  about  our 
thousands  of  hospitals  and  clinics  to  cure 
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malnutrition  and  disease,  or  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  staff  them? 

The  media  never  mention  their  own  profits 
but  hold  up  their  hands  In  self-righteous 
horror  at  thos9  of  oil  companies,  never  men- 
tioning the  billions  necessary  to  build  enough 
refineries  to  meet  the  oil  crisis. 

This  used  to  be  a  happy  country,  full  of 
reasonably  happy  people.  But  we've  been  fed 
t!  oiible  and  sadness  so  long  that  that's  all  we 
can  see  or  hear. 

There's  more  music  in  America  than 
discord! 


PRIVACY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  50 
years  ago  Supreme  Coiu't  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  characterized  illegal 
wiretapping  as  "dirty  business."  In  the 
same  case  another  great  jurist,  Louis 
Brandeis,  said  that  the  right  to  be  left 
alone — that  is,  the  right  to  privacy — is 
so  important  that  "every  unjustifiable  in- 
trusion by  the  Government  upon  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual,  whatever  the 
means  employed,  must  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fourth  amendment." 

Ironically  enough,  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1928  disagreed  with 
both  Holmes  and  Brandeis  and  held  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  protect  the 
piivacy  of  persons  against  wiretapping. 
Holmes  and  Brandeis  wrote  the  words 
quoted  above  in  dissenting  opinions. 

But  since  then  the  law  has  changed — 
progressed,  I  think — as  the  law  so  often 
does,  and  now  these  quoted  words  have 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  come 
a  long  way,  but  we  have  further  yet  to 
go  in  protecting  individuals'  privacy  in 
today's  society. 

Many  legal  scholars  agree  that  the 
right  to  privacy  is  one  of  our  most  basic 
constitutional  freedoms.  Yet,  the  word 
"privacy"  is  mentioned  nowhere  in  the 
entire  Bill  of  Rights.  The  reason  for  this 
can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  life  is  dif- 
ferent today  from  the  way  it  was  in  1789 
when  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  were  ratified.  There  were  no 
telephones,  and  therefore  no  wiretaps. 
There  were  no  "bugging"  devices,  no  data 
banks,  no  computers,  no  credit  agencies 
performing  investigations,  no  tape  re- 
corders and  no  hidden  cameras. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  clear  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  indeed  intend  to 
protect  citizens'  privacy  by  writing  the 
fourth  amendment  to  om-  Constitution. 
It  protects  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  from  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  Pi-otection  against  wiietapping 
and  "bugging"  was  secured  by  a  neces- 
sary judicial  interpretation. 

As  oiu-  society  changes  it  is  imperative 
that  our  rules  of  conduct,  our  laws,  must 
change  too.  Today  there  are  threats  to 
our  privacy  which  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton could  have  never  foreseen.  We  must 
make  sure  that  our  laws  continue  to  pro- 
tect us. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals,  and   protecting   that  privacy 
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against  Government  Intrusii  in 
we  must  weigh  the  Goverr  ment 
to  know  and  use  certain  infi  irmation 
formation  concerning  indivipuals 
proper    functioning.    In 
judgments,  however,  we  shduld 
just  how  pei'vasive  and  per  etrating 
the  eyes  of  some  of  our 
institutions: 

Alan  Westin  in  his  book. 
Freedom."  reported: 

At  least  50  different  federal 
substantial    investigative    and 
functions,   providing  a   corps 
20,000  ■investigators." 
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by  governmental  agencies 
we  have  to  bring  the  law  up-^o 
make  sure  it  keeps  up  with 
technology. 

In  his  book  "Databanks  in 
ciety,"  Westin  makes  this  v 
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veloped  area  of  American   law. 
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tional  record-keeping  at  a  timi 
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great  threat  to  our  privacy 
political  leadei-s  who  are  wi 
nipulate  the  Government  to 
own  needs.  In  Watergate.  .. 
the  Nixon  administration  or 
reelection  campaign  use  private 
uals  to  spy  upon  and  wiretap 
as  harmful,  they  used  information 
the  Government  legitimately 
such  as  ta.x  returns,  for  totally 
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lation  of  the  responsibilities 
remains  a  potential  threat 
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teaches  us  that  we  also  must  try  to  re- 
strict access  to  and  limit  the  private  in- 
f  oi-mation  which  the  Government  has  in 
order  to  protect  our  privacy.  Only  with 
Institutions  and  laws  which  are  sensi- 
tive to  and  meet  the  threat  to  privacy, 
as  well  as  leadership  committed  to  pre- 
serving privacy,  will  the  privacy  of  our 
citizens  be  adequately  protected. 

I  support  several  proposals,  both  gen- 
eral and  specific,  which  I  feel  meet  some 
of  the  problems  in  this  area  and  which 
embody  a  program  to  insure  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens  is  respected  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I.    LIMrtED    ACCESS    TO    INyORMATlOK 

First,  access  to  personal  or  confiden- 
tial information  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
those  "who  need  to  know"  that  informa- 
tion in  order  to  carry  out  a  specific,  le- 
gitimate Government  function.  This  pol- 
icy should  be  embodied  in  law.  and  where 
appropriate.  Agencies  should  be  required 
to  limit  access  to  such  information  to  a 
list  of  certain  Government  employees. 

Also,  transferring  such  information 
from  one  Government  agency  to  another 
must  be  strictly  controlled.  In  many 
cases,  such  transfers  should  be  forbidden. 
And  no  tran.sfers  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted for  political  purposes. 

I  believe  this  policy,  firmly  embedded 
In  our  Governments  procedures,  will 
aid  in  keeping  confidential  what  should 
be  confidential,  whether  it  be  tax  infor- 
mation, confidential  business  informa- 
tion, medical  records,  or  other  categories 
of  infoiTOation  which  deal  with  individ- 
uals' personal  lives. 

Not  only  should  this  information  be 
restricted  to  those  who  have  demon- 
strated a  bona  fide  need  to  know,  but 
also  non-Government  agencies  should 
never  receive  such  information  without 
the  consent  of  the  individual  involved. 
Private  parties,  whether  they  are  poten- 
tial employers,  credit  agencies,  insur- 
ance companies,  or  private  investigators 
have  no  business  receiving  such  informa- 
tion without  the  explicit  approval  of  the 
person  involved.  This  principle  should 
also  be  contained  in  oui-  Federal  law. 

II.    THE  BIGHT  TO  CORRECT 

In  many  Instances,  Government  files 
may  contain  incorrect  or  derogatory  in- 
formation about  an  individual  and  these 
enx>i-s,  unknown  to  that  person,  go  un- 
corrected. In  many  instances  this  can  be 
remedied  by  allowing  each  citizen  to  in- 
spect the  Government  file  dealing  with 
him  or  her  and  allowing  that  person  to 
add  a  statement  to  the  file  and  to  re- 
quest the  Government  to  correct  any 
errors.  This  is  the  surest  and  the  easiest 
way  to  eliminate  inaccurate  or  harmful 
material  and  to  let  our  citizens  know 
what  about  him  or  her  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment's files. 

Of  course,  certain  files,  by  their  very 
nature,  would  have  to  be  excluded  from 
this  "right  to  conect"  category.  For  ex- 
ample, current  criminal  investigative 
files  cannot  be  made  available  to  the  sub- 
ject of  such  an  investigation  while  it  is 
taking  place.  Also,  certain  medical  files 
may  have  to  be  kept  confidential.  How- 
ever, these  exceptions  to  the  "right  to 
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correct"  principle  should  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  miniinum. 

Indeed,  we  should,  where  appropriate, 
apply  the  "right  to  correct"  rule  to  non- 
governmental agencies  which  keep  files 
on  individuals  such  as  credit  bureaus, 
utilities,  insurance  companies,  and  cer- 
tain other  businesses.  These  files,  in  pri- 
vate hands,  can  cause  serious  economic 
harm  or  humiliation  to  individuals.  And 
of  course,  access  to  these  files  is  not  re- 
stricted. It  seem.s  only  fair  that  people 
have  a  right  to  look  at  these  files  to  cor- 
i-ect  mistakes  which  they  may  contain. 

Tlie  "right  to  correct"  principle  will 
serve  to  do  more  than  just  correct  errors. 
By  knowing  that  individuals  wUl  have 
access  to  these  files,  both  Government 
and  business  will  be  more  careful  in  col- 
lecting information  and  will  restrict  the 
information  which  they  collect  to  that 
needed  for  legitimate  purposes  in  order 
to  avoid  embarrassment  and  complaints. 

lU.    STATE    PRIVACY    RULES   TO    CONTROL 

Recently,  it  has  become  clear  that 
State  procedures  to  protect  privacy  can 
be  undei-mined  by  Federal  programs 
seeking  State  data.  For  example,  certain 
States  such  as  Massachusetts  are  now 
battling  the  Federal  Government  to  keep 
the  confidentiality  of  their  criminal 
records  In  the  face  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored, computer  program  to  centralize 
all  such  infoi-mation. 

I  believe  that  when  a  State  govern- 
ment collects  private  information— 
whether  it  is  tax  information,  health 
records,  comt  records,  or  whatever — 
and  the  State  promises  to  keep  that  in- 
formation confidential,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  respect  those  pro- 
tections and  provide  equally  stringent 
guarantees  of  privacy  for  that  informa- 
tion. 

IV.    PRIVACY    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS 

Privacy  is  especially  important  for  our 
children.  Our  schools  and  at  times,  other 
agencies  of  government  deal  with  our 
children  as  parents,  and  so  often  deal 
with  confidential  information.  Because 
of  this  added  access  to  such  private  in- 
formation, there  must  be  added  vigi- 
lance to  pre.ser\'e  its  privacy.  This  has 
been  done  in  many  juvenile  court  sys- 
tems, where  many  proceedings  are  kept 
from  the  press  and  the  public.  I  believe 
such  special  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas. 

For  example,  it  has  recently  come  to 
pubhc  attention  that  the  Federal  Office 
of  Education  has  been  administering 
questionnaires  to  children  in  order  to 
evaluate  certain  of  their  programs. 
These  questionnaires  have  contained 
questions  about  social  background,  fam- 
ily life,  emotional  stability,  sex,  and 
other  matters  which  many  people  find 
offensive  and  intrusive.  While  I  belie\e 
we  must  not  cripple  Government  pro- 
grams by  unreasonably  restricting  the 
information  they  seek,  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant in  opposing  Federal  efforts  to  gather 
facts  from  us  or  our  children  which  in- 
trude too  far  into  our  privacy. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  about 
these  questionnaires  is  the  fact  that  they 
were  presented  to  children  by  teachers — 
authority    figures    whom    the    children 
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obeyed — without  any  consent  or  knowl- 
edge by  the  children's  parents. 

Just  as  important  as  protecting  our 
children's  privacy  from  questions  in 
school,  I  think  we  must  guard  zealously 
.school  records  Involving  our  children. 
Here  the  main  problem  is  school  records, 
which  often  deal  with  disciplinary  prob- 
lems, emotional  difficulties,  and  family 
matters.  In  high  schools  and  colleges, 
where  counseling  Is  often  available, 
health  or  mental  health  records  may  be 
involved.  With  these  files,  which  are 
needed  for  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
school  system,  we  must  exercise  special 
care,  for  students  do  not  and  cannot 
maintain  the  privacy  of  their  lives,  and 
there  are  many  outside  parties  such  as 
employers,  who  naturally  look  to  such 
records  for  information.  Sometimes  it 
is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Federal  investigators,  or  private  parties 
working  under  a  Federal  grant  who  are 
seeking  such  data. 

To  protect  our  children,  I  believe  that 
school  records  involving  personal  mat- 
ters should  not  be  released  to  anyone 
outside  the  school  system  connected  with 
the  Federal  Government  without  the  in- 
formed consent  of  the  parents  of  the 
child  involved.  This  simple  protection 
will  guard  against  any  possible  abuses 
of  these  records.  Of  course,  once  a  child 
reaches  18,  he  or  she  should  make  the 
appropriate  decision  on  release  of  these 
records. 

I  make  these  proposals  today,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  are  simply  a  few  steps 
to  meet  a  potential  problem.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  taken,  because  our 
privacy  Is  so  important,  and  we  should 
do  everjrthlng  reasonable  to  protect  it. 
We  have  seen  what  ill-intentioned 
leaders  can  do  to  our  privacy.  And  we 
know  that  as  our  Government  grows, 
this  is  an  area  that  needs  careful  atten- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  we  must 
act  promptly  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
to  reassure  them  that  their  right  to  pri- 
vacy will  not  be  invaded  or  eroded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


EDUCATION  BILL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  against  the  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  on  the  education  bill, 
H.R.  69,  to  insist  on  the  House  anti- 
busing  language.  I  voted  for  our  bill,  but 
see  no  reason  why  our  House  managers 
should  not  be  allowed,  as  usual,  to  nego- 
tiate the  best  bill  possible. 

I  believe  it  Is  terribly  important  not 
to  deadlock  this  bill.  We  always  arc  late 
with  education  funding.  We  need,  and 
our  school  districts  need,  to  pass  an  edu- 
cation bill  before  the  school  year  begins 
for  a  change.  Tying  our  managers  hands 
could  defeat  this  purpo.se. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COMES  TO 
HARLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  the  New  York  State  Harlem  Office 
Building  was  dedicated.  This  impressive 
structure  on  the  comer  of  125th  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue  will  benefit  both 
Harlem  and  New  York  City.  The  dedica- 
tion served  as  an  occasion  for  reflection 
on  the  role  of  Harlem  in  the  city,  Its  his- 
tory, its  growth,  and  its  future.  I  Insert 
into  the  Record  the  mayor's  dedication 
statement  and  three  newspaper  articles 
about  the  ceremony.  These  items  reflect 
the  implications  for  Harlem  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  modem.  State  office  build- 
ing. 

RvM.utKs  UY  Mayor  Abraham  D.  Beamc 

I  am  e.specially  pleased  to  bring  you  the 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  the  entire 
City  of  New  York  at  this  dedication  which  Is 
so  important  to  the  future  of  Harlem. 

This  State  Office  Building,  providing  Jobs 
for  Harlem  residents  and  a  new  look  on  125th 
Street,  will  be  an  economic  shot  In  the  arm. 

And,  I  think  we  can  say  that  not  only 
Harlem  will  benefit,  but  also  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

For  I  believe  that  the  destinies  of  all 
neighborhoods  are  linked  together,  and  each 
neighborhood  that  grows  and  prospers  con- 
tributes to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  City. 

I  believe  that  the  new  office  building  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  Harlem. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  City  govern- 
ment, along  with  the  State,  will  work  closely 
with  Harlem  officials  and  Harlem  business- 
men to  bring  about  that  Renaissance  her© 
of  which  this  new  State  building  Is  a  herald. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  to  Join  all  of  you  In 
these  exciting  ceremonies. 

For  what  Is  good  for  Harlem,  is  good  for 
the  entire  city. 

Thank  you. 

(From  the  Am.sterdam  News,  May  18.  1974) 
Welcome  ! 

We  at  the  Amsterdam  News  take  pleasure 
this  week  In  welcoming  the  new  State  OflSce 
Building  to  Harlem  as  It  opens  next  Monday 
with  businessman  Kenneth  Sherwood  serving 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Initiated  In  controversy,  the  State  Build- 
ing has,  as  it  rose  under  the  hands  of  Black 
craftsmen,  reached  a  point  today  where  few, 
if  any,  find  dispute  with  It  being  located  In 
Harlem,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Harlemltes 
see  it  as  a  milestone  of  economic  rebirth  for 
our  area. 

The  building  stands  today  as  a  blend  of 
the  faith  of  the  oldtlmers  who  visualized  It. 
and  the  belief  In  the  future  of  the  younger 
men  who  threw  their  weight  behind  the  work 
of  the  older  ones. 

Therefore,  while  we  pay  credit  to  men  like 
Hope  Stevens  and  Charles  Buchanan  who 
have  always  advocated  the  economic  growth 
of  Harlem,  we  also  pay  tribute  to  the  younger 
men  who  Joined  them. 

Men  like  Kenneth  Sherwood,  Jack  Wood, 
Charles  Vincent,  James  Dowdy  and  others. 
And  certainly  must  offer  credit  to  former 
Governor  Rockefeller  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  entire  project  was  planned. 

The  Albany  Mall  may  be  bigger  In  space 
and  size  than  the  State  Ofllce  Building,  but 
it  cannot  match  the  endtirlng  legacy  which 
the  State  Office  Building  brings  to  Harlem. 

We  are  naturally  interested  In  the  derelop- 
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ment  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  site  on  which 
the  State  Office  Building  Is  located  and  we 
will  aggressively  support  the  right  of  the 
businessmen  who  were  forced  to  move,  to 
have  first  claim  on  returning  to  the  site. 


Hari.em  Hails  Opening  of  State  OrricE 

BUILOXNG 

(By  SiAion  Andkwe) 

Pel  forming  his  first  official  function  la 
Harlem  since  succeeding  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Governor  Malcolm  Wilson  opened  the  $36- 
milllon,  20-story  Harlem  State  Office  Building 
at  I25th  St.  and  7th  Ave..  Monday  afternoon, 
amidst  memories  of  the  confrontation  which 
delayed  the  construction  of  the  project  an- 
nounced Sept.  17,  1966. 

"This  Is  an  historic  occasion,"  the  Gov- 
ernor said.  "For  there  has  never  been,  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  Black  participation  in 
a  project  on  this  scale  in  terms  of  Jobs,  l^n- 
vestment.  site  designation,  selection  of  archi- 
tect, contractors,  subcontractors  and  train- 
ing program.s  for  Black  people  of  the  com- 
nnuiity." 

MAINLY    BLACK 

Flanking  the  Governor  as  he  spoke  from 
the  dais  facing  125th  St.  were  high  federal. 
state  and  city  oflScials  as  well  as  distinguished 
men  and  women  from  the  community.  Seated 
facing  him  on  the  cemented  courtyard  wa.s 
another  distinguished  group,  mainly  Black, 
seated  along  an  inverted  E  without  the  mid- 
stroke. 

"It  lb  a  monument  to  the  Harlem  com- 
munity— and  to  the  State's  confidence  in  the 
future  of  Harlem,"  the  Governor  said. 

"That  confidence  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  developed  between  the 
community  and  the  State  during  the  build- 
ing's planning  and  construction,"  he  said. 

There  was  cooperation  from  the  start  but 
initially  it  was  essentially  with  the  commu- 
nity's business,  professional  and  church 
leaders.  A  committee  of  these  recommended 
the  actual  site  to  Governor  Rockefeller  Dec. 
5,  1966.  their  focus  being  on  the  economic 
revltalization  of  Harlem  that  would  follow 
such  stnte  Involvement  in  the  comniiuilty's 
future. 

OUTFLOW 

But  as  Governor  Wilson  said  at  the  open- 
ing, "this  project  once  was  a  subject  of  in- 
tense controversy."  Initially,  it  was  a  group 
of  young  Black  activists  who  in  effect  asked 
"economic  benefits  for  whom?"  and  expressed 
fears  that  the  planned  revltalization  would 
merely  increase  the  outflow  of  doUars  from 
the  hands  of  Harlemltes  and  out  of  the  com- 
munity. 

And  at  the  height  of  the  ensuing  couti-o- 
versy.  the  younger  people  "liberated"  the 
site  by  christening  It  "Reclamation  Site  No. 
1"  and  pitching  their  tents  there.  They  Issued 
"The  People's  Choice"  which  would  consist 
of  low  cost  housing,  educational  and  cul- 
tural complex  commercial  area  and  day  care 
center. 

At  Monday's  opening,  all  parties  empha- 
sized the  need  to  press  on  with  the  cultural 
complex  at  the  east  end  of  the  block.  More 
than  that,  the  confronatlon  led  by  the  young 
people,  produced  other  results. 
historic 

"I  believe  the  State's  response  to  the  orig- 
inal criticism  has  been  both  understanding 
and  positive,"  Gov.  WUson  has  said.  "For  we 
did  provide  mcM-e  Jobs  for  Blacks  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  buUdlng,  We  did  provide 
for  Black  participation  in  the  management 
of  this  btiUding.  " 

Thus  the  youthful  opposition  spurred 
Black  participation  to  the  level  that  Justified 
its  being  termed  "historic"  by  the  Governor. 
"In  short,"  he  said,  "we  acted  In  good  faith 
and  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

"I  want  to  see  that  trust  and  that  spirit 
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continued  ..."  so  that  the 
"the  beginning  of  a  new  era 

At  the  dedication.  State 
s'.oner  and  businessman 
wood  was  master  of  ceremo 
Ann  Taylor  led  the  singing  o: 
an  them;  and  then  with  the  I 
mental   Company   under   the 
Lee,  "Lift  Every  Voice  and  SI 
loud  from  an  audience  that 
tlie  anthem. 

Introducing  first  the  dais  gi 
on  others  in  the  audience.  Mr.  S 
tioned  the  following  Blacks: 

Congressman   Charles  Range  I 
Borough  President  Percy  Sutto:  i 
lor  Joseph  Oaliber  and  Sidncj 
Assemblymen  Mark  Southall. 
Jesse  Gray;   City  CouncUman 
Rev.  Wyatt  T.  Walker.  Col.  Johh 
torney  Hope  Stevens,  Dr.  John 
Eversley.  Omar  Ahmed,  Mrs.  W 
Jr.;    ClvU    Service    Chairman 
Commissioner   Lucille    Rose; 
sioner  Betty  Granger  Raid. 

SPECML  GUESTS 

Also  Dr.  C.  B.  Powell.  Clarenci 
Mlchaux.    Dorothy    Gordon 
Bruce  Llewellyn.  Dick  Kennard 
bell.    Jack    E.    Wood,    Rev 
Rev.  M.  L.  Wilson,  Rabbi  Judea 
Morgan,     Charles     Kenyatta. 
Parker.    He   also  mentioned 
passed   away:    Adam  Clayton 
ney   Young,    Marcus    Garvey, 
Harold   Burton,   Dr.   Thomas 
Bishop  O.  M.  Kelly. 

Some  others  present  includei  I 
Hudgins,    Reuben   Patton; 
and    George    Hanchard,    archi 
building;   Raymond  L,  E>ean 
land,  Lloyd  Douglass,  Judge 
William  Del  Toro,  Sam  Roberts 
ton,  L.  Joseph  Overton,  Enls 

Heading  the  line  of  speakers 
was  Rev.  Walker,  was  an  aide 
Rockefeller.    He   and   Col 
the  link  with  the  community  in 
ment  of  the  project.  He  called 
the  catalyst  for  the  revitalizatioli 
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ADJUST 

Mr.  Sutton  noted  that  he  had 
buildUig  as  a  potential  "colon 
He  had  held  that  the  state  sho 
struct  a  building  to  which  onl; 
would  come.  All  sides  had  shov 
and  adjusted  to  change. 

Mr.  Rangel  termed  the  struct" 
bol  of  our  dreams."  He  urged 
together    to   make   Harlem   a   _. 
live  "and  bring  our  friends  with 
Margaret  Young,  widow  of 
read  a  letter  from  Vernon 
himself  because  he  had  to  attem  I 
Urban  League  conference 

Attorney  Stevens  drew  long  a 
the  dais  when  he  urged  both 
officials  to  come  forward  with 
gram   of    bousing   for    our 
which  this  monument  would  be 
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ENDURING 

And  Mr.  Mlchaux  delighted 
as  he  told  how  he  "left  the 
snake  pit;"  and  how  he  has  trlid 
into  the  youth  that  while  "Blacjt 
ful"  it  U  knowledge  that  Is  . 
Robert  Garcia  said  that  like  Mr 
had  opposed  the  project  and 
ing  years  would  prove  him 

Harlem    Urban    Development 
President  Jack  E.  Wood,  Jr.  paK 
Mr.  Young  and  others  who  s 
structlon    of    the    project.    He 
"testimony  to  the  enduring  strefcgth 
people  of  Harlem  and  a  reminder 
and  other  minorities  are 
Involved  In  sharing"  the  benefits 
opmcQt. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Spreading  the  benefits  around  was  the  key 
In  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ahmed  In  which 
he  urged  a  reaffirmation  and  commitment  by 
the  Governor  to  the  "continued  economic 
development  of  Harlem  particularly  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  St.ite  Office  Building  site." 

THE    RETUBN 

He  also  urged  Mr.  Wilson  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  market  place  on  125ih  St. 
for  the  Harlem  Street  merchants;  the  in- 
formation of  an  advisory  committee  to  pur- 
sue the  integrated  development  and  com- 
pletion of  the  project  a:id  the  return  to  the 
site  of  Mr.  Michauxs  National  Memorial 
Bookstore. 

Charles  Kenyatta.  a  former  opponent  of 
the  project,  noted  that  the  building  had 
become  a  reality.  It  would  bring  gocd  to  the 
people  of  Harlem  if  local  residents  are  re- 
cruited to  work  there,  rather  than  the  agen- 
cies bringing  up  people  from  outside  the 
community.  If  the  latter  became  the  case, 
then  the  office  building  would  Indeed  prove 
to  be  a  Trojan  hor£e,  Kenyatta  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Governor,  Mayor  Abe 
Beame  and  State  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowltz  also  spoke.  Commissioner  A.  C. 
OHara  paid  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  Ms. 
Dorothy  Gordon,  who  as  director  of  the  af- 
firmation action  program,  had  made  it  pos- 
sible for  a  large  number  of  Blacks  and  Puer- 
to Rlcans  to  be  trained  and  employed  on  the 
project. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  21.  19741 
State  Office  Buildinc.  in  Harlem  Is  Dedi- 
cated:      "Historic      Occasion"      Attracts 
1 .000 — So  M  E    Protest 

(By  Charlayne  Hunter) 
In  a  quiet  ceremony  tinged  with  irony, 
paradox  and  anticlimax,  the  State  Office 
Building  in  Harlem,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  controversial  projects  in  a  black  com- 
munity, was  dedicated  yesterday. 

A  thousand  people — black  and  white — sat 
quietly  under  sunny  skies  In  the  outdoor 
mall  of  the  $36-mllllon  building,  whUe  more 
than  100  dignitaries,  including  Governor 
Wilson  and  Mayer  Beame.  participated  In 
what  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  termed  "an 
historic   occasion." 

The  block-square  site,  bounded  by  125th 
and  126th  Streets  and  Lenox  and  Seventh 
Avenues,  was  in  1969  the  scene  of  bitter  con- 
troversy. And  yesterday,  although  the  voices 
of  protest  were  somewhat  muted,  they  were 
not  altogether  silent. 

Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  E. 
Sutton,  for  example,  said  that,  "like  a  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  dais,"  he  had  originally 
opposed  the  building,  and  had  once  called 
It  "a  colonial  outpost."  But  "there  Is  flex- 
ibility in  all  of  us"  and  "a  maturing  In  all  of 
us,"  he  said.  "I  now  see  this  building  as  a 
focal  point  around  which  much  can  be  built.' 
But  Artls  Brown,  15  years  old,  of  212  West 
123th  Street,  disagreed. 

"What  about  the  Jobs?  he  shouted  periodi- 
cally to  the  dais.  "They're  talking  about  how 
many  Jobs  this  buildings  gonna  have,  and 
when  you  come  to  look  for  one  they  tell  you 
they  can't  get  none,"  he  told  a  reporter.  "It's 
Just  taking  up  space,  far  as  I'm  concerned." 
It  had  been  almost  eight  years  since  former 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  first  announced 
the  project,  which  will  house  20  government 
agencies  and  600  employs.  He  declared  that 
the  building  would  "mark  the  first  surge  of 
new  development,  the  rebirth  of  this  great 
part  of  our  city." 

Those  sentiments  were  echoed  yesterday 
by  many  who  had  been  In  on  the  planning 
of  the  project  from  the  start. 

The  Rev.  Wyatt  Tee  Walker,  who  was  an 
aide  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  In  his  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs  during  the  planning  stages  ard  later 
said  the  project  marked  "the  first  time  In 
any  state  or  city  of  this  nation  that  a  major 
government  faculty  has  been  planted  In  the 
heart  of  the  ghetto." 
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project  workers  listed 
Among  the  black  concerns  Involved  in 
the  project  were  the  architects,  Ifill,  Johnson 
&  Hanchard  (Percy  Ifill  died  before  the  buUd- 
ing  was  completed);  Jenkins  Electric,  Inc., 
which  had  the  largest  contract,  $4-million^ 
and  Plnley  and  Madison,  structural  engineers. 
The  general  contracting  were  a  Joint  ven- 
ture between  Lasker  Goldman,  a  white  con- 
cern and  Trans  Urban,  a  black  concern.  Ger- 
ald Roberts,  a  vice  president  of  Trans  Urban, 
was  general  siiperintendent.  Fred  Pendleton 
was  the  state  engineer  in  charge,  demolition 
and  Byron  Coleman,  who  is  also  black,  was 
the  state  engineer  in  charge  of  construction. 
Mr.  Coleman  will  now  be  manager  of  the  all- 
electric  building. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Gordon,  a  black  woman  who 
ran  the  state  affirmative-action  plan  estab- 
lished for  the  project,  said  more  than  70  men 
acquired  full  union  status  during  the  work, 
some  of  which  involved  tmlnlng  at  Man- 
hattan Vocational  School. 

SOME    opponents    ATTEND 

Deans  Protective  Agency,  the  black-owned 
security  outfit  that  provided  protection  for 
the  area  during  construction,  was  awarded 
a  contract  for  continued  services. 

Few  of  those  who  predicted  that  the  state 
biiUding  would  never  rise  In  Harlem  had  any- 
thing to  say  at  the  ceremony.  Seme  of  the 
people  who  occupied  the  site  and  delayed 
construction  for  three  months  in  1969  be- 
cause they  felt  Harlem  had  greater  needs 
than  an  office  building  were  around,  but 
not  demonstrating.  One.  Omar  Ahmed,  oc- 
cupied a  seat  on  the  dais  and  was  introduced 
by  Kenneth  N.  Sherwood,  the  master  of  cere- 
monies and  a  prominent  Harlem  business- 
man, as  "a  candidate  for  the  |72dl  Assembly 
District." 

plans  for  rest  op  site 
There  was  speculation  among  many  who 
attended  the  ceremony  that  the  relative 
silence  of  opponents  of  the  project  had  to  do 
with  future  plans  for  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  site — two  and  a  half  acres  on  which 
community  facilities  may  be  built.  Most  of 
that  part  has  been  cleared. 

That  portion,  which  was  cut  from  the 
original  state  allocation,  is  expected  to  be 
developed  by  a  local  group  In  conjunction 
with  the  Harlem  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration. And  It  18  expected  that  many  of 
the  original  demands  of  the  demonstrators — 
including  demands  for  a  cultural  complex 
and  for  office  space  for  businessmen  dis- 
placed by  the  state  buUding— may  be  realized 
there. 

The  Governor  said  «2-mUUon  had  been 
set  aside  in  the  supplemental  budget  to  fi- 
nance the  start  of  a  massive  redevelopment 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harlem 
Urban  Development  Corporation.  And  ac- 
cording to  reliable  sources.  Mayor  Beame  has 
pledged  to  provide  matching  funds,  subject 
to  approval  of  the  City  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 


RESULTS  OP  MATHEMATICAL  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  APPORTIONING  SEATS  IN 
HOUSE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
present,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
a  mathematical  analysis  of  various 
methods  of  apportioning  seats  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  completed  by 
Henry  F.  Kaiser,  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 
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Dr.  Kaiser's  analysis  proves  the  fact 
that  the  method  of  equal  proportions  for 
congi^esslonal  apportionment  Is  the  most 
accurate.  It  is  essential  that  each  con- 
.trressional  district  include  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  votei-s  if  Con- 
gress is  to  give  fair  and  equal  representa- 
tion to  all  Amei-icans.  This  analysis  Is 
especially  important  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent study  of  the  average  population  of 
congressional  districts  w  ithin  each  of  the 
50  States  done  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  uige  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  results  of 
this  analysis.  The  analysis  follows: 
A  Note  on  Congressional  Apportion mi.nt' 
(By  Henry  F.  KaLser) 
The  purpo.se  of  this  note  is  to  provide  a 
small  piece  of  additional  evidence  that  the 
method  of  equal  proportions  for  congres- 
sional apportionment — the  metliod  currently 
used — Is  quite  likely  the  best  cf  known 
procedures  for  the  problem. 

Accordhig  to  Schmecketaier,'  ihere  are  five 
modern  methods  of  apportionment,  the 
methods  of:  Greatest  Divisors;  Major  Frac- 
tious; Equal  Proportions;  The  Harmonic 
Mean;  Smallest  Divisors. 

For  each  of  these  methodd  an  apporilou- 
ment  Is  carried  out  by  establishing  a  priority 
number  for  all  states'  /:th  representative, 
found  by  multiplying  the  stale's  population 
by  M^,  where  M^  Is  the  fcth  'inulllplier"  for 
the  method  (dlifereut  methods  have  different 
bequeuces  of  multipliers) .  The  ue.xt  repre- 
sentative apportioned  goes  to  the  state  with 
the  highest  priority  n;unber.  For  more  detail, 
see  Schmeckebler.- 

Now,  for  a  given  method.  Ms^  A/, ,  where 
X  and  y  are  integers  greater  than  one,  x<y. 
("Greater  than  one  '  because,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  a  state's  first  representative 
is  given  automatically — ii  is  not  appor- 
tioned.) 

It  is  of  interest  to  form  ratios,  Ry.^-= 
MjM^.  for  a  given  x  and  y,  z<y,  for  the  five 
methods.  For  example,  R.,  ^,  for  the  five  meth- 
ods Is:  Greatest  Divisors,  .6667;  Major  Frac- 
tions, .6000;  Equal  Proportion.s,  .5774;  The 
Harmonic  Mean,  .5556;  Smallest  Divisors, 
.5000. 

U,.,  estabUshes  a  hierarchy  among  the 
metliods.  It  may  be  shown  ( the  mathematics 
is  long  and  tedious)  that  this  same  hierarchy 
holds  for  any  choice  of  x  and  y. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  hierarchy? 
A  little  thought  indicates  that,  for  a  given 
X  and  y,  the  larger  R,  ,.  the  greater  is  the 
apportionment  favoritism  to  large  states;  the 
smaller  By  x,  the  greater  the  apportionment 
favoritism  to  small  states.  Schmeckebler » 
gives  examples. 

Above  It  was  said  that  all  states'  first  repre- 
sentative la  given  automatically,  so  that  a 
given  method  does  not  need  a  multiplier, 
M„  for  Its  first  repreeentative.  But  It  Is  of 
Interest  to  determine  M,  for  each  of  the  five 
inethods,  ignoring  for  the  moment  the  Con- 
stitutional provision  of  each  state's  being 
given  its  first  representative  automatically 
to  see  If  a  given  method  naturally  complies 
with  this  Constitutional  provision! 

Taking  limits  where  necessary  to  avoid 
divisions  by  zero,  M,  for  each  of  the  methods 
Is:  Greatest  Divisors  1;  Major  Fractions  2; 
Equal  Proportions  n;  The  Harmonic  Mean  x; 
Smallest  Divisors  <». 

Since  M,  for  all  methods  Is  finite,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  last  three  methods,  complying 
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with  the  Constitution,  apportion  all  slates 
their  first  representative  before  any  state 
gets  its  second,  while  the  first  two  methods 
do  not.  To  comply  with  the  Constitution,  we 
conclude  that  a  method  of  apportionment 
mxist  have  an  infinite  M,  to  be  acceptable. 

Now.  how  do  we  choose  among  methodii 
with  infinite  M,?  Tentatively,  we  suggetst 
that  the  method  with  the  largest  R.  ^  for  a 
?iven  f  and  t;;  x>l;  x<y.  is  best.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  upon  noting  that,  histori- 
cally, the  method  of  major  fractions  was  ac- 
tually used  (after  first  arbitrarily  assigning 
one  representative  lo  each  slate  i  In  the  tirsi 
part  of  this  country  and.  following  Schmeck- 
cbler's  '  argiuuents  for  the  method  of  equal 
proportions,  we  want  a  method  which  is 
neutral  in  its  favoritism  for  large  versus 
■;mall  states,  nnd  such  neutrality  appears  to 
occur  when  R^.-  Is  large,  given  Af,,  Infinite. 

Thus,  it  is  suggested  an  Ideal  method  of 
apportionment  should  surely  have  infinite 
.W,  and  perhaps  have  maximum  R.,  »  for  a 
given  X  and  y.  Of  presently  known  methods, 
the  method  of  equal  proportion.-;  best  ful- 
fill.' these  two  characterl.stic.-^. 
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Company.  Inc  .  LewLston;  and  Robinson 
Manufacturing  Company,  Oxford. 

District  E  {Kennebec  and  Somerset 
Counties) — one  firm — North  Anson  Reel 
Company,  North  Anson. 

District  F  (Penobscot  and  Piscataquis 
Counties) — seven  iirms — B.\nton  Brothers. 
Inc..  Newport;  Dexter  Shoe  Company.  Dexter; 
Snow  &  Nealley  Company.  Bangor;  Beaudry 
Lumber.  Inc..  OreenvUle:  Pepsi  Cola  Bottlinj^ 
Company  of  Bangor,  Brewer;  Smith  Timber- 
lands.  Inc.,  Dover-Fo\croft;  and  R.  Leon  U'll- 
liams  Lumber  Company  of  East  Eddlngton. 

District  G  ( Hancock  and  Washington 
Counties) — two  firms — AddLson  Packins; 
Comp.iny,  Pro.T^pect  Harbor;  and  SiUison  Can- 
ning Company.  Pro-spect  Harbor. 

District  H  (Aroostook  County  (three 
firms — Houlton  Farms  Dairy,  Houlton:  Maine 
Pototo  Grower.":.  Inc..  Presque  Isle;  and  C\  r 
Brother.*  Meat   Packin?.  Inc  .  Caribou. 


GOOD  WORKS  OF  SACRAMENTO'S 
MAMA  MARKS 


MAINE  FIRMS  HONORED 


•  This  research  was  supported  In  part  by 
the  Office  of  Computing  Activities,  National 
Science  Foundation. 

» Laurence  F.  Schmeckebler,  Congressional 
Apportionment  (Broolslngs,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1941). 

» Ibid. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

or    MAINE 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  37  firms 
from  my  home  State  were  recently  cited 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  for  their  efforts  to  consene 
energy,  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing high  efficiency  and  productivity.  In 
tills  time  of  national  energy  shortage, 
this  is  an  achievement  of  both  real  and 
symbolic  significance.  I  believe  that  these 
Maine  companies  deserve  the  respect  of 
all  Americans. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  these  37 
fii'ms  that  have  set  an  example  of  energy 
conservation  all  of  us  would  do  well  to 
emulate.  I,  therefore.  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  a  list  of 
the  Maine  companies  honored  by  the 
Commerce  Department  with  SavEnergy 
citations: 

Maine  Companiks 

District  A  (York  County)— five  firms- 
Prime  TannUig  Company,  Inc.,  Berwick;  Fiber 
Materials,  Inc.,  Blddeford;  and  New  England 
Division  Maremont  Corp.,  Saco;  E/I  Corpora- 
tion, Sanford;  and  Shape,  Symmetry  and 
Sun,  Blddeford. 

District  B  (Cumberland  County  minus 
Brunswick) — nmo  firms — Burgess  Fobes 
PaUit  Company,  Portland;  John  J.  Nissen 
Baking  Company,  Portland;  Southworth  Ma- 
chine Company,  Portland;  Chrus  Thne,  Inc., 
South  Portland;  Hannaford  Brothers  Com- 
pany, South  Portland;  Pine  State  By-Prod- 
ucts.  Inc.,  South  Portland;  L.  C.  Andrew, 
Inc.,  South  Windham;  Union  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  Portland;  and  Mahie  OH 
Dealers  Association,  Portland. 

District  C  (Knox,  Lincoln,  Sagadahec  and 
Waldo  Counties  plus  Brunswick) — eight 
firms — Seapro,  Inc.,  Rockland;  Maplewood 
Poultry  Enterprises,  Belfast:  Marine  Colloids, 
Inc.,  Rockland;  Sprowl  Brothers,  Inc.,  Sears- 
mont;  Trultt  Brothers.  Inc,  Belfast;  Fisher 
Engineering,  Rockland;  Granite  Paving  Com- 
pany, Brunswick;  and  Hunt  Brothers  Lum- 
ber, Inc.,  Damarlscotta. 

District  D  (Androscoggin.  Franklin  and 
Oxford  Counties) — two  firms — Gardiner  Shoe 


*Ibid. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 
1\'    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  of- 
ten than  not  the  day's  headlines  have 
been  telling  of  venality,  deceit,  and  hy- 
pocrisy at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. In  contrast,  I  think  we  will  all  be 
heartened  by  the  story  of  a  woman  wliosc 
entire  life  is  devoted  to  helping  people 
just  because  she  enjoys  doing  it. 

Margaret  Marks  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
has  raised  31  foster  childien.  She  has 
organized  and  operated  for  4  years  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  free  meals  for  60  to 
100  people  every  weekend — people  who 
otherwise  would  not  eat.  Eveiy  weekday, 
in  coordination  with  the  Sacramento 
Area  Economic  Opportiuiity  Coimcil,  she 
prepares  125  lunches  for  schoolchildien. 
In  the  evenings,  she  tends  the  vegetable 
gardens  that  provide  some  of  the  food 
for  the  free  feeding  program.  And  what 
does  she  feel  is  missing  in  her  life?  She 
says: 

I  wish  I  had  me  a  great  big  old  house  with 
a  bunch  of  children  right  now. 

I  think  you  will  all  enjoy  my  friend 
Margaret  "Mama"  Marks'  story  as  much 
as  I  do.  I  insert  reporter  Sigrid  Bathen's 
account  from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  May 
26,  1974,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  May  26.  1974) 

Angel  of  Asbxtry 

(By  Sigrid  Bathen) 

The  huge,  hand-lettered  sign,  written  In 
the  unmistakable  style  of  small  children,  ex- 
tends across  one  wall  of  the  Asbury  United 
Methodist  Church  In  Sacramento's  Del  Paso 
Heights. 

lus  gentle  message  of  thanks  comes  from 
'Mrs.  Cren.sliaw's  kindergarten  class,  McClel- 
lan  School,  room  20, "  and  is  painstakingly 
signed  by  Richie,  Rhonda,  Violet,  Robert  and 
their  friends  In  room  20. 

■Momma  Marks,"  it  says,  "we  want  to  thank 
you  for  everything  you  have  done  for  us. " 

The  object  of  this  afl^ectlon  Is  a  60-year- 
old  Margaret  Marks,  known  to  all  as  Mama 
Marks,  who  for  the  last  four  years  has  been 
feeding  the  hungry  of  Del  Paso  Heights — 
every  weekend,  free  meals  at  Asbury  to  be- 
tween 60  and  100  persons. 

She's  doing  it.  she  savs.  because  she  had 
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a  dream  In  which  "I  wanted  to 
people."  Most  people,  she  recalls 
at  me  and  said  I  was  crazy." 

But   today,   the   dream  Is  a 
that    way   by   Mama   Marks' 
dcnatlons  of  food,  space  and 
friends. 

On  a  bulletin  board  In  that 
are  congratulatory  letters  from 
officials,  awards  from  a  variety 
humanitarian  groups,  photograpji, 
in  the  kitchen  cooking,  in  a 
ing  Easter  candles  to  children, 
groundbreaking    of    a    commii 
center. 

Meantime,  a  man  In  a  green  s 
grlly  eats   a  heaping   plate   of 
one  of  the  long  tables  covered 
colored   cloths.   It  is  nearly  2  o 
weekday  afternoon,  and  the  man 
In  a  long  stream  of  hungry  peop  e 
been  fed,  cheered  and  perhaps 
seled  by  Mama  Marks. 

Mama   and   her   five   assistant 
daily   meal   in   the  church's 
rcom  from  noon  "until,"  she  say 
til  .  .  ."  On  special  holidays  she 
a  local  clubhouse  and  serves  500 
sons,   doing   the  cooking   in  ad 
church    kitchen.    In   addition 
assistants  fix   125  lunches  each 
children  at  the  McClellan 
as  part  of  the   Sacramento  Area 
Opportunity     Council's     chlldrer 
program. 

"In  the  morning  when  I  get  u 
of  bed,"  she  says  with  a  laugh 
grimace.  "But  after  I  get  up,  I 
feet  most  of  the  time.  I  come 
church)   about  7:30-8  o'clock.  I 
I  would  close  at  3  or  4,  but  now 
till  6  or  7." 

In   the   evenings,   one   might 
gardens  planted  by  the  commu 
dren  on  land  donated  for  growing 
for  the  free  feeding  program. 

Produce  from  the  garden  will 
by  young  people  In  need  of  sun 
Before    her    current   program 
made  sandwiches  fcr   hungry 
distributed   them   at   the   Del 
Community  Clubhouse. 

Her  dream  was  helped  to  realiM 
Dooley    from    NDP    (the    Del 
Nelghborho3d    Development    Pro 
helped  Mama  find   a  place,   the 
"I   spoke   with   church   officials 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  said 
feed   everybody    who's   hungry. 
me  how  I  would  get  the  food.  I 
not  to  worry  about  that,  and 
the  key. 

"I   went   right   out   and   got    I 
soup    from    Campbell's,    rice    fron 
growers,  bread  from  the  bakeries, 
the  packing  companies.  Now  If  I 
for  my  donations,  they  call  me." 

Everything  In  Mama  Marks'  vast 
Ing  program  is  donated,  from  her 
that  of  her  assistants  to  the 
canned  goods,  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  fix  the  huge,  savory  meals  she 
about   every   day.   The   church 
space  and   pays   the  utilities,  and 
donations  come  from  various  s 
the  Sunday  School  room  was  giv^n 
the  feeding  program.  Mama  said 
the  pews  in  the  church  proper  to 
for  her  hungry  constituents. 

She  is  constantly  in  need  of 
all  kinds  and  is  trying  now  to  get 
to  pick  up  people  who  can't  get  to 
and   to   take   meals   to  persons 
their  homes. 

"Whatever  we  get,"  she  says  of 
"we  can  use." 

Mama  and  her  chief  assistant, 
do    the    cooking.    Mrs.    Bell    has 
Mama  since  shortly  after   the 
gram's  Inception.  "We're  like  sis 
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says.  "People  call  her  the  second  Mama 
Marks."  A  former  beautician  who  suffered 
a  stroke  in  1968,  Mrs.  Bell  spends  as  much 
time  and  works  as  hard  on  the  program  aa 
Mama  Marks.  Somewhere  in  between,  she 
finds  time  to  help  with  a  local  preschool  and 
to  care  for  her  three  young  sons. 

Mama  has  no  Inten'.ions  of  limiting  the 
size  of  the  program.  "The  more  people  I 
have, "  she  says,  "the  better  I  feel.  We  feed  all 
kinds  of  people.  There  are  a  lot  of  hungry 
children,  and  we  have  quite  a  few  kids 
come  here  for  lunch.  I  refuse  to  turn  any- 
one away." 

With  food  costs  rising  and  unemployment 
rates  high,  particularly  in  Del  Paso  Heights, 
Mama  and  Mrs.  Bell  say  there  are  more  hun- 
gry people  to  feed  now  than  ever  before.  "We 
had  a  couple  of  people  come  for  lunch  the 
other  day,"  Mrs.  Bell  recalls,  "and  we  had 
some  old  rotten  bananas  in  the  garbage.  We 
found  them  eating  the  bananas  out  of  the 
garbage  can." 

During  her  tenure  In  Sacramento  (she 
came  here  from  her  native  Louisiana  In 
1940) ,  Mama  Marks  ha.<5  been  the  recipient  of 
just  about  every  award  and  accolade  avail- 
able, from  the  NAACP's  community  service 
award  to  the  National  Enquirer's  Good 
Samaritan  award.  Politicians  seek  her  sup- 
port, and  her  presence  is  requested  at  all 
variety  of  civic  functions. 

While  devoting  much  of  her  time  to  help- 
ing others  In  one  way  or  another,  Mama  has 
also  found  time  to  work  as  a  beautician  and 
a  nurse's  aide,  and  to  raise  31  foster  chil- 
dren. Thinking  of  the  children,  she  smiles 
and  chuckles  softly  in  that  inimitable  deep 
and  throaty  voice: 

"I  wish  I  had  me  a  great  big  old  house 
with  a  bunch  of  children  right  now." 
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HON.     HERMAN     BADHXO     ON     BI- 
LINGUAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
appearance  before  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  testified 
to  the  urgent  need  for  greater  Federal 
support  for  bilingual  education.  My  im- 
mediate concern  is  for  the  thousands  of 
Franco-Americans  in  Maine  whose  chil- 
dren's progress  in  the  schools  is  held 
back  by  unfamiliarity  with  the  English 
language,  although  the  need  is  nation- 
wide and  for  many  nationalities. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967, 
now  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  is  designed  to 
provide  Government  funds  for  bilingual 
instruction  for  these  youngsters — of 
French,  Hispanic,  Italian,  Greek,  Chi- 
nese, or  any  other  ethnic  background — 
in  whose  homes  English  is  not  spoken  as 
the  mother  tongue.  By  making  it  possible 
to  have  teachers  conduct  classes  in  their 
native  language  while  simultaneously  be- 
ginning the  teaching  of  English,  this  pro- 
gram enables  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  to  learn  with  the  same 
opportunity  afforded  their  classmates. 
And  importantly,  by  including  instruc- 
tion In  the  history  and  culture  of  the  par- 
ticular ethnic  group,  it  helps  instill  pride 
and  a  sense  of  identity  to  replace  the  so- 
cial isolation  so  commonly  the  lot  of 
these  children  in  the  classroom. 
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Far  more  money  is  needed  for  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  education  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  estimated  5  mil- 
lion yoimgsters  in  this  country  with  de- 
ficiencies in  English.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  City.  Herman  Badillo,  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  congressional  drive 
for  greater  Government  involvement,  not 
only  from  Washington,  but  also  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

In  order  that  the  American  promise 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  not  be 
denied  children  with  this  type  of  learn- 
ing disadvantage  when  they  enter  our 
schools,  Mr.  Badillo  summed  up  the  case 
in  a  recent  speech  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Bilingual/Bicultural  Edu- 
cation in  New  York  City.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  his  suggestions  for  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  involvement  as  a 
blueprint  for  specific  actions  to  advance 
the  right  to  a  meaningful  education  for 
so  many  neglected  American  children. 
Address  by  REPRESEr-TAxrvE  Herman  Badillo 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  at  this  Annual  International  Con- 
ference on  Bilingual/Bicultural  Education. 
The  cause  that  brings  us  together  here  to- 
day is  a  unifying  one.  and  It  Is  my  profound 
hope  that  the  enthusiasm  generated  by  these 
four  days  of  speeches  and  seminars  will  be 
carried  into  every  community  In  America  in 
the  months  to  come. 

By  now  you  have  been  through  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  virtually  all  of  the  prob- 
lems and  potentialities  of  blUngual/blcul- 
tural  education.  While  It  is  useful  to  gauge 
the  progress  we  have  made  to  date,  it  is 
critically  Important  that  we  focus  on  the 
distance  we  have  yet  to  go  before  we  achieve 
the  lofty  goal  expressed  in  the  recently 
passed  House  version  of  the  education  bill, 
quote: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  an  education 
to  meet  his  or  her  full  potential  without 
financial  barriers  and  limited  only  by  the 
desire  to  learn  and  ability  to  absorb  such 
education." 

Despite  these  sentiments,  blllngual/bl- 
cultural  education  is  still  neither  widely  un- 
derstood nor  accepted  by  the  public  In  gen- 
eral and  by  public  officials  in  particular.  All 
of  our  efforts  from  here  on  must  be  geared 
toward  spreading  the  message  that  equal 
educational  opportunity  will  never  be  a 
reality  In  this  country  until  the  specific 
needs  of  every  child  with  an  Identifiable 
learning  disadvantage  are  met  In  the  schools. 
Inability  to  understand  the  language  of  in- 
struction is  surely  one  of  the  most  severe 
handicaps  that  any  child  can  be  burdened 
with  In  the  normal  classroom  situation. 

Our  goals  are  Identifiable  and  practicable. 
First,  we  must  always  emphasize  the  bicul- 
tural component  of  bilingual  education,  for 
without  instruction  in  the  history  and  cul- 
ture of  the  nationality  or  ethnic  group  from 
which  the  non-English-speaking  child  de- 
rives, we  will  not  provide  him  with  the  self- 
esteem  and  reinforcement  he  needs  to  suc- 
ceed In  the  shool  and  later  In  society. 

Second,  we  need  to  prepare  many  more 
teachers,  not  only  In  a  second  language  but 
with  a  comprehensive  grounding  in  the  cul- 
ture and  background  of  the  students  to  be 
taught.  This  Is  a  critical  area.  Not  only  do 
we  need  many  thousands  of  newly  trained 
teachers,  but  we  must  deal  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Individuals  presently  teaching 
bilingual  classes  are  woefully  Inadequate  for 
the  Job. 

Third,  we  need  to  ensure  that  all  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability  are 
served.  While  we  are  all  aware  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Chlcano  children  In  the 
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Southwest  and  Puerto  Rican  children  in 
the  major  cities  are  enrolled  In  bilingual 
classes,  we  al.so  learned  in  recent  hearings 
in  Washington  and  here  in  New  York  City 
that  there  are  no  programs  at  all  for  many 
nationalities — Italians.  Greeks.  Albanians, 
some  American  Indian  tribes,  and  perhaps 
others  we  have  not  heard  from. 

And  fourth,  to  Implement  all  of  the  above 
goals,  we  need  to  push  relentlessly  for  more 
funds  for  bilingual  bicultural  education. 
Money  alone  does  not  guarantee  adequate 
implementation,  as  is  so  clearly  illustrated 
in  some  of  the  ongoing  programs  today,  but 
If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  training  of 
teachers  and  paraprofessionals.  if  we  are  to 
supply  the  curriculum  materials  needed,  our 
task  will  be  Impossible  without  greatly  in- 
creased funding,  not  only  from  the  Federal 
government  but  from  Stale  and  local  ageji- 
cies  as  well. 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  debating  an 
education  bill  with  the  most  comprehensive 
bilingual  package  ever  to  receive  serious 
consideration  in  the  Congress.  If  enacted, 
its  provisions  would  enable  us  to  take  a 
giant  step  tov/ard  the  goals  I  have  outlined, 
■your  help  and  support  will  be  needed  if  wc 
are  to  get  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  enacted 
into  law. 

The  Senate  amendments  include  a  com- 
prehensive definition  of  what  constitutes 
true  billngual/bicultural  education;  places 
great  emphasis  on  the  training  of  teacher.^ 
and  paraprofessionals:  authorizes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Bureau  of  Bilingual  Education 
within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  give 
the  program  greater  weight  within  the  bu- 
reaucracy; increases  the  authori-'a'uon  to 
$145  million  next  year  and  $10  million  more 
per  year  thereafter;  authorizes  up  to  500 
fellowships  for  prospective  bilingual  teach- 
ers; provides  a  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing program  for  persons  not  presently  en- 
rolled in  the  schools;  and  has  many  other 
fine  features  that  would  upgrade  and  en- 
hance the  Federal  government's  role  in  sup- 
port of  billngual/bicultural   programs. 

I  had  prepared  similar  amendments  to  be 
offered  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  education  bill  earlier  this  year. 
In  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  won  agreement  that  if  I  with- 
drew my  amendments  at  that  time,  they 
would  be  given  serious  consideration  when 
House  and  Senate  conferees  meet  to  work  out 
an  acceptable  compromise  to  the  differing 
versions  of  the  bill.  Realistically  speaking, 
we  will  probably  get  only  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  package  Into  the  final  legislation,  and 
the  remainder  we  will  have  to  work  for  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 

Political  action  on  behalf  of  bUlngual/bi- 
cultural  education  Is  Important  no  matter 
where  in  the  United  States  you  live.  A  Census 
Bureau  survey  has  shown  that  of  417  Con- 
gressional Districts  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, 155  United  States  Congressmen  have  a 
constituency  with  more  than  20  per  cent  who 
speak  a  mother  tongue  other  than  English. 
In  an  additional  118  Congressional  Districts, 
from  10-20  per  cent  of  the  population  are  not 
native-English-speakers.  And  only  144  Dis- 
tricts, largely  in  the  Deep  South,  have  less 
than  10  per  cent,  although  no  Congressional 
District  In  the  country  has  none. 

These  are  significant  findhigs.  What  they 
tell  us  Is  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  be  alerted  to  the  needs  of  these  par- 
ticular constituents  and,  as  a  public  official 
standing  for  re-election,  he  must  be  asked 
to  support  an  expanded  Federal  role  In  bi- 
llngual/bicultural education.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  promises  of  a  vote  for  higher  au- 
thorizations for  the  program,  because  It  is 
in  the  critical  appropriations  process  that  the 
life  or  death  of  every  program  Is  determined. 
I  have  found  that  the  public  baa  too  little 
knowledge  of  how  funding  decisions  are  ar- 
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rived  at,  and  the  special  Interests  who  have 
learned  where  the  action  is  are  not  anxious 
to  share  their  knowledge. 

It  Is  the  function  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  outline  and  de- 
fine programs  that  they  believe  will  be  In  the 
public  interest.  They  arc  responsible  as  well 
for  indicating  in  every  bill  involving  ex- 
penditures from  the  Treasury  what  the  au- 
thorization, or  maximum  allowable  outlay, 
shall  be  for  the  program  in  any  given  year. 
Then  the  appropriations  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  decide  how  much  money 
thoiild  actually  be  spent  on  each  Federal  ac- 
tivity and  report  accordingly  to  their  respec- 
ti\e  chambers  v/ii-h  funding  bills  that  are 
i.irelv  amended  or  overturned. 

Ihus,  the  person  v  ho  lobbies  members  of 
ti-.e  Edurarioii  ai''l  I  abor  Commit  ice  for  more 
money  for  bilingual  biciilturpl  educa- 
tion ;iiid  romes  avay  satislicJ  becau,se  he  has 
fourd  aarpemcnt  ai-.d  even  seen  a  large  au- 
thorisation figure  put  into  the  bill,  has  really 
done  only  part,  of  his  work.  For.  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  final  appropriation  rarely 
comes  close  to  the  authorized  amount,  and 
sometimes  programs  that  we  have  approved 
literally  pass  into  limbo  for  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  ppproprlatioi's 
commii  Ices  are  constituted  larceiy  v;lth  con- 
.servative  ATember.s  of  Con;v'e.=s,  for  whom 
va'.t  outlavs  of  money  for  military  neeJs  are 
far  more  'onpeni.al  than  e.en  small  expendl- 
IMios  for  healU).  edu'^ation.  and  welfare. 

The  history  of  the  Bilingtial  Education 
Act  is  typi^.al.  Prom  the  Initial  $7.5  million 
appropriation  In  1968  to  the  $35  million  allo- 
cated in  fiscal  1973.  the  gap  between  authori- 
zation and  actual  spending  has  grown  con- 
siderably wider.  This  grievous  luiderfundlng 
has  kept  the  Act  Irom  even  approaching  the 
goals  originally  envisioned  for  it. 

The  835  million  in  1973  provided  Federal 
stipport  for  bilingual  Eer\ices  for  only  110.- 
000  children  out  cf  a  nationwide  population 
estimated  at  five  million  who  need  such  in- 
struction to  attain  true  equal  edticational 
opportunity.  We  have  now  joined  battle  with 
renewed  intensity  over  this  issue  of  fund- 
ing, and  the  main  point  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  today  Is  the  urgent  need  for  your 
involvement  in  this  critical  struggle  for  ade- 
quate support  of  billngual/bicultural  edu- 
cation, at  the  Federal  level,  obvlotisly.  but 
also  most  urgently  with  your  State  and  local 
governments  as  well. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  responsi- 
bility is  not  solely  that  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
State  and  municipal  governments  have  a 
clear  obligation  to  encourage  and  support 
the  development  and  operation  of  bilingual 
education  programs.  Educational  develop- 
ment Is  a  Joint  venttire  and  bilingual  pro- 
grams are  no  different  from  any  other. 

You  must  understand  that  bilingual/bicul- 
ttiral  education  does  not  depend  on  an  act 
of  Congress  alone  and  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Is  not  the  sole  governmental  level 
which  must  be  concerned  with  It.  Using  the 
Federal  legislation  and  programs  as  models, 
you  should  initiate  efforts  to  have  your  state 
legislatures  enact  measures  to  provide  for 
programs  and  the  appropriation  of  State  and 
local  funds  to  effect  those  programs. 

Therefore,  you  should  not  only  demand 
an  accounting  from  your  U.S.  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  for  their  support — or  lack 
of  It — for  billngual/bicultural  education,  but 
you  should  also  call  upon  your  State  legis- 
lators and  your  !ocal  boards  of  education 
for  their  active  support  and  participation.  I 
am  certain,  for  example,  that  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  and  the  New 
Y^ork  City  Board  of  Education  could  both 
take  steps  to  provide  sizeable  financial  un- 
derwriting for  the  program.  I  am  equally 
confident  that  similar  action  can  be  taken 
throughout  the  country. 

In  fact,  the  landmark  Lau  v.  Nichols  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  21 
mandated   local   school   districts  to  provide 
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this  essential  educational  service  wherever 
needed.  In  Lau  v.  Nichols  the  Court  ruled 
that  the  San  Francisco  school  system's  fail- 
ure to  provide  special  Instruction  to  student.s 
of  Chinese  ancestry  who  have  difficulties 
with  the  English  language  constitutes  dis- 
crimination under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

I  quote  from  the  recent  report  of  llie  U.S. 
Commis.sioner  of  Education  to  the  Congress: 

•'Lau  does  not  mean  only  that  San  Fran- 
cisco must  provide  special  instruction  for 
non-English  speaking  Chinese  children  so 
that  they  can  participate  more  fully  in  iha 
district's  educational  program.  It  means  that 
every  school  system  with  minority  groui> 
children  who  do  not  speak  English  are  uii- 
der  a  duty  to  provide  similar  Instruction." 

The  command  of  the  Court  was  clear  and 
unequivocal.  Yet  today,  nearly  four  months 
later,  the  budget  prepared  for  New  York 
City  by  Its  mayor  gives  no  recognition  to  the 
edict  in  Lau  v.  Nichols  and  proposes  no  im- 
provement in  this  local  government's  woeful 
inadequacies  in  the  critical  area  of  provid- 
ing bilingual  bicultviral  education  for  Thou- 
sands of  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability.  This  is  unconscionable,  and  1 
will  seek  redre-^s.  I  call  on  all  New  York- 
er? concerned  fcr  the  futuie  of  this  city 
a;id  Its  people  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

There  are  approximately  150.000  sludeiit-i 
in  the  schools  of  litis  municipality  who  have 
serious  defirieucies  in  English,  yet  a  budget 
has  been  drawn  up  that  will  continue  to  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  the.se  youngsters  and  cru- 
cially affect  their  future  success  or  failure, 
not  only  in  the  public  schools  but  ii'.  society 
as  well. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  this  city  and  are 
concerned  over  its  problems  must  come  to 
grips  with  this  budgetary  neglect  immedi- 
ately. Even  without  Lau  v.  Nichols  it  is  heart- 
less and  shortsighted  to  deny  to  a  significant 
part  of  our  school  population  the  right  to 
a  meaningful  education.  But  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  as  a  prod  and  a  leg.al 
foundation,  we  must  now  proceed  to  make 
clear  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  this  city — 
and  every  city  in  America — what  their  obli- 
gations are  under  the  law  and  the  demands 
of  human  decency.  Certain  basic  rights  are 
inalienable  in  this  country.  Equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  one  that  must  be  im- 
plemented with  dispatch,  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  land,  both  for  the  public 
welfare  and  because  we  believe  this  lo  be 
the  right  course  of  action. 

We  have  been  able  to  win  a  skirmish  or 
two  in  the  Congress  this  year,  but  we  will 
never  win  the  war  without  a  demonstration 
of  strong  grassroots  support  from  concerned 
citizens  around  the  United  States.  One  small 
ttiuniph  came  through  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  a  great  champion  of  bilingual  bicultural 
education.  Senator  Joseph  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico,  when  an  additional  $20  million  over 
the  budget  figure  was  tacked  onto  the  sup- 
plemental funding  bill  for  this  fiscal  year. 
If  the  House  concurs,  those  funds  will  be 
available  until  December  31. 

Prior  to  this,  we  challenged  the  Admin- 
istration budget  request  of  only  $35  million 
for  bilingual  education  for  fiscal  1975,  a  cut- 
back from  the  1974  appropriation.  In  recent 
hearings  in  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  we 
heard  from  witnesses  from  around  the  coun- 
try— education  organizations,  state  bilingual 
program  directors,  ethnic  groups,  Indian 
school  board  members,  and  representatives 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  At 
the  conclusion  of  five  days  of  expert  and 
compelling  testimony,  HEW  officials  appeared 
to  testify  on  the  final  day  of  the  hearings 
that  they  would  seek  an  additional  $44.5 
million  for  bilingual,  bicultural  education  in 
the  1975  budget. 

Such  small  advances  must  be  built  upon. 
Political  action  could  not  be  more  timely 
than  it  Is  today.  I  urge  each  and  every  one 
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of  you  to  go  home  from  this 
contact  your  United  States 
their  support  for  the  bilingual 
In  the  education  bill  they  are 
Then  write  to  your  Congressma 
vote  on  the  education  bill  for 
come  soon,  but  this  is  a 
we  are  engaged  In,  and  whether 
the  Senate  provisions  In  the 
or  not,  we  need  to  keep  the  pre 
the  long  term. 

The  responsibility  Is  ours.  If 
in  some  way  contribute  to 
sensitivity  to  the  educational 
dren    with    an    English-languagfe 
we  will  be  on  our  way  to  carryl 
promise  that  America  has 
the      diverse      nationalities 
shores — equal    opportunity    to 
utmost  of  one's  Individual  abil 
Worltlng  together.  I  believe  we 
stance  to  that  dream. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROMHILL 

OF  vihg:nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE*TATI\  ES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 


pi  ov 
i(  nal 


Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Vir 
Speaker.   I   am   introducing 
today  to  amend  title  XI  of 
Security  Act  to  repeal  the 
the  establishment  of  Profess 
ards   Review    Organizations 
services  covered  under  the  mi 
medicaid  programs. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would 
tion  249P  of  Public  Law  D2 
establishes    a   network   of 
Standards  Review  Organizat 
that  appropriate  professiona! 
are  practiced  by  our  Natior 
Further,  the  Secretarj-  of  Health 
cation  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
tablish  norms  of  health  care 
the   Secretary   In   the   dev 
tliese  norms,  employees  of 
gional  PSRO's  will  be  permittfed 
physicians  offices  and  inspect 
vate    medical    records    of 
Presumably,  norms  will  then 
determine  the  necessity  of 
missions,   length   of   stay, 
number  of  medical  tests,  ty 
ment,  and  what  pharmaceuticals 
sician  may  prescribe.  I  submit 
of  meddling  in  our  private  me  iical 
ery  system  can  only  lead  to 
ization  of  medicine,  a  decline 
medical  care  and  a  serious 
privacy  coupled  with  violatior 
patient  confidentiality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  section 
Law  92-603   which   would 
by  this  bill  was  added  by  the 
H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1972,  and  was  accepted 
ference.  H.R.  1  was  then  brought 
floor  of  the  House  on  the 
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of  the  92d  Congress  under  closed  rule. 
In  essence,  the  House  never  debated 
nor  did  the  House  pass  a  PSRO  provision. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  physicians 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  main- 
taining high  professional  standards  and 
we  simply  do  not  need  Federal  inter- 
vention with  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship, and  I  urge  early  and  favorable 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  of  this 
bill  which  I  have  proposed  today. 


CLEARCUT 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    BHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral decades  the  United  States  has  wit- 
nessed the  attack  upon  our  national  for- 
ests by  private  companies  interested  in 
sustaining  or  increasing  their  timber 
supplies.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  whicli  is  supposed  to  safe- 
guai-d  our  national  forests  for  multiple 
use,  such  OS  recreation,  watershed,  wild- 
life, and  fi.shlng.  has  often  acted  more  in 
the  interest  of  the  timber  companies 
than  in  the  national  interest.  In  a  book 
entitled  •'Clearcut"  Nancy  Wood  chi-on- 
icles  the  onslaught  upon  our  forest  re- 
sources by  both  industiy  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  devastating  role  the  Forest 
Service  played  in  that  onslaught. 

The  fight  to  preserve  our  forests  is  still 
being  carried  on — not  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, but  rather  by  conservationists  such 
as  the  Sierra  Club.  In  January  1970,  the 
club  and  the  Sitka  Conservation  Society 
filed  a  complaint  in  U.S.  district  court 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  against  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  regional 
forester  of  region  10  for  the  sale  of  1 
million  acres  of  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  of  southeast  Alaska. 

The  sale  was  made  in  1965  to  the 
Champion  International  Corp. — formerly 
U.S.  Plywood  Champion  Papers,  Inc. — 
and  was  the  largest  single  timber  pur- 
chase in  the  histoi-y  of  the  United  States. 
Since  that  time  the  Sierra  Club  has  been 
attempting  to  block  the  sale  of  Tongass 
because  in  their  opinion : 

It  represents  the  single  largest  act  of  wil- 
derness destruction  ever  contemplated. 

If  the  Forest  Service  contract  with  Cham- 
pion Paper  Is  allowed  to  stand  and  Cham- 
pion Is  allowed  to  buUd  its  mUl,  then  the 
entire  Tonga.ss  National  Forest,  comprising 
almo.st  the  whole  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  will 
b  destroyed  .  .  .  The  entire  production  of 
the  Champion  mill  is  committed  to  Japan, 
so  there  would  not  even  be  any  compensating 
benefit  to  the  American  people,  save  those 
few  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  mill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  ail  of  us  to  read  the  article  I  am  sub- 
mitting on  the  sale  of  the  Tongass  Forest 
and  judge  for  ourselves  the  merits,  if  any, 
of  this  enormous  purchase  and  eventual 
desti-uction  of  one  of  oui-  national  forests. 
Heritage  in  Pbobate  :  Oua  Tongass  Forest 
(By  Julie  Cannon) 
The  American  public  holds  title  to  a  re- 
markable forest:   the  Tongass  of  southeast 
Alaska.  Established  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
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Forest  System  in  1902,  today  the  Tongass  in- 
cludes more  tnan  16  million  acres,  covering 
most  of  the  panhandle  that  runs  southward 
between  the  sea  and  British  Columbia.  Its 
spectacular  mountains,  the  finale  of  the  fa- 
mous Inside  passage  from  Seattle  to  Alaska, 
rise  abruptly  from  the  Pacific  to  elevations 
of  nearly  9,000  feet,  their  profiles  reflected 
in  deep,  nordlc-like  fiords.  In  the  morning 
shadow  of  this  range  lie  its  partially  sub- 
merged western  foothills,  the  Islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago. 

Despite  the  glaciers  imbedded  in  the  moun- 
t.iln  sides  and  the  piedmont  Ice  sheets  that 
have  ground  their  way  to  the  sea,  the  coastal 
climate  of  southeast  Alaska,  thanks  to  the 
moderating  influence  of  the  ocean.  Is  mild 
compared  to  the  continental  interior.  Dense 
hemlock-spruce  forests  belt  the  rugged,  sln- 
i;ous  coast  and  encircle  the  Islands  in  a  band 
extending  from  tidewater  to  elevations  vary- 
ing from  1.000  to  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  tlmberlands  are  rich  in  wildlife:  bear, 
deer,  wolves,  beaver,  otter,  mink.  The  Amer- 
ican bald  eagle  nests  here,  and  wintering 
species  include  the  extremely  rare  trumpeter 
sv.'an. 

In  lf)65,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  put  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  the  Tongass  on  the 
block — the  largest  timber  sale  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  resulting  contract 
Is  a  license  to  clearcut  416,000  acres  of  west- 
ern Admiralty  Island,  528,000  acres  across 
Stephens  Passage  on  the  mainland,  and 
146,000  acres  at  Yalcutat,  northward  along 
the  mainland  coast.  Admiralty,  which  pro- 
vides prime  habitat  for  the 'giant  Ala.ska 
brown  bear  and  nesting  grounds  for  a  major 
part  of  the  remaining  population  of  the  en- 
d.ingered  American  bald  eagle,  Is  considered 
by  conservationists  to  be  the  most  Important 
ullderne.ss  in  southeast  Alaska.  Nevertheless, 
of  the  8.75  to  9  billion  board  feet  of  com- 
mercial timber  (which.  In  this  case,  means 
virtually  all  the  timber)  thought  to  be  avail- 
able on  West  Admiralty  and  the  two  neit:h- 
boring  areas,  the  Forest  Service  sold  8.75 
billion  board  feet.  In  other  words.  If  these 
terms  were  carried  otit,  almost  no  timber 
whatsoever  would  be  left  standing  as  wild- 
life habitat,  or  wilderness,  or  for  recreational 
purposes.  Calling  the  Juneau  Unit  Timber 
Sale  the  ''single  largest  act  of  wilderness 
destruction  ever  contemplated,'  the  Sierra 
Club  Joined  with  Alaskan  conservationists  in 
a  court  action  to  challenge  the  legality  of 
the  sale. 

Two  factors  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
biggest  timber  sale  in  U.S.  history.  Following 
World  War  II,  the  Forest  Service" became  in- 
volved in  promoting  a  local  timber  Industry 
in  Alaska  at  the  expense  of  such  other  law- 
ful forestland  uses  as  wildlife,  recreation, 
wilderness,  and  commercial  fishing.  In  line 
with  this  policy,  the  terms  of  the  million-acre 
sale  stipulated:  "Purchaser  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a  new  industrial  development  of  Alaska." 
The  purchaser  was  required  to  construct  and 
operate  a  pulp  and  saw-mill  complex  ne»r 
the  site.  Production  quotas  were  set.  When 
the  Forest  Service  ofTered  the  million-acre 
harvest  to  Champion  International  Corpora- 
tion, the  second  factor  came  into  play.  The 
Japanese,  having  grossly  overcut  their  for- 
ests during  World  War  II,  are  Importing  al- 
most the  entire  yield  of  the  Alaska  forest 
Industry.  Champion  negotiated  an  agreement 
to  sell  the  first  15  years'  worth  of  the  pulp 
and  timber  production  of  the  mills  to  the 
Kanzake  Paper  Company  of  Japan  and  then 
signed  the  Juneau  Unit  Timber  Sale  contract 
on  September  12.  1968. 

Two  months  before  the  deal  was  com- 
pleted. Sierra  Club  President  Edgar  Wayburn 
arrived  In  Juneau  for  what  was  becoming 
an  annual  pilgrimage  to  urge  the  Forest 
Service  to  protect  the  unique  wilderness  areas 
of  southeast  Alaska.  When  the  Wayburns 
first  visited  the  Region  10  office  the  year 
before,  they  learned  the  Forest  Service  had 
no  plans  to  dedicate  any  Alaskan  wilderness. 
This  time,  Howard  Johnson,  the  regional  for- 
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ester,  reported  that  the  regional  organization 
had  held  two  major  meetings  and  was  rec- 
ommending several  areas  for  study  as  wilder- 
ness or  national  recreation  areas.  But  the 
outlook  was  not  good:  Johnson  went  on  to 
rule  out  protected  status  for  areas  with  tim- 
ber resources.  "I'm  not  personally  Inclined 
to  put  on  Ice  considerable  areas  of  com- 
mercial timber,"  he  told  Wayburn. 

According  to  Wayburn,  Johnson  discussed 
the  coming  Champion  sale  "which  he  was 
quite  optimistic  about."  "He  told  us,"  Way- 
burn  said,  "that  the  overriding  factor  in  the 
sale  and  Its  scheduling  was  Its  economic 
benefit  to  Juneau." 

"  'I  like  to  have  the  local  community  bene- 
fit,' "  Wayburn  quoted  the  forester  as  saying. 

"I  proposed  that  the  Forest  Service  recon- 
sider the  entire  matter  of  Admiralty  Island," 
Wayburn  continued,  "that  they  tr^t  Ad- 
miralty as  a  special  case  and  declare  it  either 
a  wilderness  area  or  combined  wilderness 
and  recreation  area."  When  he  returned 
home,  he  re-emphasized  these  views  in  a 
letter  to  the  regional  forester  on  August  16, 
1968:  "We  strongly  urge  the  Forest  Service 
to  reconsider  the  areas  of  the  virgin  forest 
that  remain  Intact  In  terms  of  their  national 
significance  as  an  unmatched  scenic  resource 
for  the  American  people." 

"We  went  back  to  Alaska  again  In  1969," 
Waybxirn  said,  "and  had  a  growing  sense 
of  outrage  at  the  way  the  U.S.  forests,  which 
belong  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
and  which,  by  law,  are  to  be  managed  for 
multiple  use,  were  Instead  being  managed 
for  local  economic  interests  as  the  regional 
forester  Interpreted  them."  At  the  time  of 
the  Wayburns'  1969  trip.  Champion  had  or- 
ganized a  "blue  ribbon"  team  of  university 
ecologists  to  guide  all  phases  of  mill  con- 
struction and  the  lumbering  program,  and 
several  company  officials  and  team  scientists 
were  already  in  Juneau. 

"We  disctissed  with  them  what  would  hap- 
pen if  the  panel  of  ecological  advisers  should 
suggest  that  the  company  modify  Its  plans 
or  turn  down  the  sale."  Wayburn  recalled. 
"My  remembrance  Is  that  they  said,  "Well, 
that  would  be  one  of  the  options  then  that 
we  would  have  to  consider." 

The  Club  waited  for  Champion  to  assess 
the  ecological  findings  and  evaluate  Its  op- 
tions. In  December,  1969.  the  lumber  com- 
pany announced  its  site  selection  for  the 
mill:  Berner's  Bay  on  the  mainland  about 
30  miles  north  of  Juneau.  It  appeared  that 
the  contract  would  Indeed  go  forward. 

The  January  5,  1970,  Issue  of  Industry 
Week  carried  a  brief  news  Item  headlined: 
"Placate  Conservationist  by  Getting  Him  In- 
volved." The  article  said,  "Opposition  from 
conservationists  can  easily  scuttle  plans  for 
a  new  plant.  Executives  at  U.S.  Plywood 
Champion  Papers  Inc.  (now  renamed  Cham- 
pion International  Corporation)  faced  and 
solved  the  problem  In  planning  a  new  lumber 
mill  In  Alaska."  The  article  explained  how 
the  company  set  up  a  panel  of  experts  to 
help  in  site  selection  and  In  advising  the 
firm  on  plant  design  and  construction.  "  'We 
were  taking  quite  a  risk.'  admits  the  firm's 
ofllclal,  'because  they  could  have  made  rec- 
ommendations unacceptable  to  us.'  "  Indus- 
try Week  concluded:  "However,  the  plan 
worked.  The  site  and  construction  recom- 
mendations were  acceptable  to  the  company, 
and  the  conservation  groups  were  pleased 
with  the  final  plan.  Construction  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  In  1970." 

But  contrary  to  this  article,  conservation- 
ists were,  In  fact,  not  pleased  with  the  final 
plan.  In  January,  1970,  the  Sitka  Conserva- 
tion Society  and  the  Alaska  Chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club  wrote  jointly  to  the  Sierra  Club 
Legal  Committee:  "If  the  Forest  Service 
contract  with  Champion  Pai>er  Is  allowed  to 
stand  and  Champion  Is  allowed  to  build  Its 
mill,  then  the  entire  Tongass  National  Forest, 
comprising  almost  the  whole  of  Southeastern 
Alaska,  will  be  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  entire  pro- 
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ductlon  of  the  Champion  mill  Is  committed 
to  Japan,  so  there  would  not  even  be  any 
compensating  benefit  to  the  American  people, 
save  those  few  who  are  directly  connected 
with  the  mill." 

Nor  was  the  Sierra  Club  pleased  with  the 
plan.  The  lawsuit  had  already  been  drafted, 
and  In  mid-January,  Donald  Harris,  then 
chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee,  an- 
nounced that  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  .Sitka 
Conservation  Society  were  filing  a  complaint 
against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  re- 
gional forester  for  Region  10  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Anchorage  for  falling  "to 
furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for 
the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  and  for  failing  to  follow  the 
Multple  Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act.  which 
requires  that  uses  other  than  logging — such 
as  recreation,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish- 
ing— must  also  be  given  proper  balance  in 
the  use  of  the  national  forests. 

Outlining  the  unprecedented  dimensions 
of  this  million-acre  sale.  Harris  emphasized: 
"The  chainsaw  will  continue  unabated  until 
the  year  2022  to  destroy  major  recreational 
resources  of  the  United  States."  He  called 
attention  to  two  other  long-term  timber  sales 
made  in  the  Tongass  within  the  last  decade. 
"Indeed,  our  experts  tell  us  that  these  timber 
sales  irrevocably  commit  the  Forest  Service 
to  an  Inflexible  schedule  of  harvesting  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  operable  virgin  growth 
forests  in  Southeastern  Alaska  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  legitimate  uses."  The  Sierra 
Club  and  the  Sitka  Conservation  Society 
"have  thus  filed  this  lawsuit  as  a  necessary 
step  to  protecting  these  invaluable  resources. 
The  ultimate  winners  will  be  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

The  issue  was  joined.  Warren  E.  Matthews, 
an  Alaskan  attorney  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Sierra  Club's 
Alaska  Chapter,  was  retained  to  try  the  case. 
Karl  E.  Lane,  a  Juneau  resident  and  a  profes- 
sional registered  guide  who  conducts  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  sightseeing,  and  photography 
trips  Into  the  timber  sale  area,  joined  the 
Club  and  the  Sitka  Conservation  Society  as 
plaintUTs.  On  the  other  side.  Champion  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  both  Intervened  as  co- 
defendants  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  trial 
was  set  for  November,  1970. 

Gordon  Robinson,  the  Club's  consulting 
forester,  was  dispatched  to  Alaska  to  assess 
the  Forest  Service's  timber  management 
plans  for  the  Tongass  and  to  examine  the 
logging  practices  already  underway  In  south- 
east Alaska.  Robinson's  findings  showed  that 
the  Forest  Service  was  not  managing  the  tim- 
ber resource,  which  It  was  concentrating  on, 
any  better  than  It  was  managing  the  water- 
shed, wildlife,  and  other  resources,  which  It 
was  ignoring,  Robinson  found  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Forest  Service,  by  several  methods. 
Including  using  a  very  loose  definition  of 
"commercial  forest"  when  compiling  the  In- 
ventory from  which  the  allowable  cut  Is  de- 
termined, was  authorizing  itself  to  permit 
excessive  cutting.  Robinson's  surveys  showed 
that  Insufficient  timber  exists  In  the  Juneau 
and  Yakutat  units  to  fulfill  the  Champion 
contract  under  a  plan  of  sustained  yield 
management. 

(2)  Overcommitment:  Construction  of  the 
Champion  mill  will  bring  the  annual  mill 
production  capacity  on  the  Tongass  to  945 
million  feet.  The  present  allowable  cut  on  the 
Tongass  Is  set  at  824  million  feet  annually. 

(3)  Destructive  logging  practices:  In  recent 
years  the  Forest  Service  has  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  wholesale  clearcutting  on  the  national 
forests  of  Alaska.  Areas  where  the  humus 
layer  and  topsoll  are  removed  through  care- 
less logging  are  not  regenerated  for  20  to  30 
years.  When  slopes  exceeding  50  percent  are 
clearcut,  the  landslides  that  often  follow 
make  the  forest-recuperation  process  take 
even  longer.  Robinson  said  that  31.6  percent 
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of  the  commercial  forest  land  within  the  sale 
area  on  Admiralty  Island  is  situated  on  slopes 
that  exceed  50  percent. 

(4)  Below-viarket  values:  After  reviewing 
over  50  recent  timber-sales  transactions  in 
.'■.outheast  Alaska,  as  well  as  log  prices  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  over  the  past  decade.  Rob- 
inson established  that  the  value  of  timber 
in  the  initial  cutting  area  as  of  the  date  of 
the  contract  was  833  per  1.000  board  feet  for 
spruce;  $8.50  for  hemlock.  The  Forest  Service 
awarded  the  .spruce  to  Champion  for  S6.54  per 
1.000  board  feet  and  the  hemlock  lor  $5.10. 
Alaskan  spruce.  Incidentally,  is  the  finest  re- 
maining old-growth  softwood  timber  in  tliC 
world. 

As  the  Club  continued  to  amass  evidence  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Tongass  timber 
resources,  Reginald  Barrett,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent working  under  Professor  A.  Starker 
Leopold  of  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation at  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  began  a  wildlife  survey  in  the  tim- 
ber sale  area.  As  a  member  of  Champion's 
team  of  ecologists,  Leopold  had  been  asked 
to  assess  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  logging 
program  on  wildlife,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  Admiralty  Island  operation. 
Barrett  arrived  at  Admiralty  in  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1970  and  remained  untu  the  following 
July,  making  aerial  and  ground  surveys  ot 
wildlife  and  habitat  conditions  throughout 
the  sale  area  in  general  and  on  the  South 
Hood  Bay  watershed  in  particular. 

Leopold  and  Barrett  investigated  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  winter  range  of  the  Sitka 
deer,  a  significant  species  on  the  Island.  The 
deer  are  migratory,  spending  the  summer  at 
high  elevations  and  with  the  onset  of  win- 
ter descending  to  the  lower  elevations  In 
advance  of  the  snow  line.  Key  winter  ranges 
are  situated  In  mature  conifer  stands  that 
provide  shelter  from  the  bulk  of  the  snows 
and  allow  the  growth  of  browse  plants.  The 
winter  of  '70-'71  was  a  severe  one  on  the 
island,  and  Barrett  observed  the  deer  band 
together  in  the  dense,  mature  timber  near 
sea  level.  Tlie  scientists  knew  that  it  take.s 
well  over  100  years  for  a  climax  forest  and  Us 
understory  of  browse  plants  to  fully  recover 
from  logging.  It  was  clear  that,  once  elimi- 
nated, the  deer  would  be  gone  for  a  century. 
They  reported  to  Champion,  "the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  preserve  key  deer  winter  ranges  is 
to  refrain  from  cutting  them."  The  outlook 
was  worse  for  smaller  wildlife  species  with 
their  more  restricted  ranges. 

Winter  passed  Into  spring  on  Admiralty 
Island.  The  bears  began  to  emerge  from  hib- 
ernation on  the  high  slopes,  sliding  down  the 
snowfields  In  search  of  forage  at  the  lower 
elevations.  Barrett  watched  the  bald  eagles 
In  their  tree  perches  above  the  rocky  tidelines 
scan  the  channel  for  the  herring  runs.  The 
eagles,  along  with  the  other  species  on  the 
Island,  had  young  to  feed.  The  needs  of  wild- 
life during  this  season  suggested  additional 
problems  that  would  result  from  the  exten- 
sive logging  of  Admiralty.  Barrett  had  begun 
to  monitor  the  migration  of  the  blue  grouse 
from  their  upland  winter  range  to  their 
breeding  grounds  throughout  the  South  Hood 
Bay  logging  site,  when,  on  May  20.  1971,  tlie 
District  Court  announced  its  final  Judgment; 

Yes,  the  Forest  Service  has  made  an  "over- 
whelming commitment  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  to  timber  harvest  objectives  In 
preference  to  other  multiple  use  values." 
Nonetheless,  the  court  riUed  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  failed  "to  Impeach  the  rec- 
ord provided  by  the  Forest  Service  by  show- 
ing that  the  administrative  decision-makers 
either  lacked  actual  knowledge  or  failed  to 
consider  the  myriad  reports  and  studies 
available  to  them.  The  court  must  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  Forest  Service  did  give 
due  consideration  to  the  various  values  spec- 
ified m  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act."  No  one  In  the  courtroom  heard  the 
drumming  of  the  blue  grouse  on  Admiralty 
that  day;  nor  did  they  know  that  Leopold 
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and  Barrett  had  found  that 
their  brcxxls  require  the 
tion  that  grows  in  partnership 
conifer  stands. 

Tne  Club's  Alaskan  co-plaintl 
Conservation  Society  and  the 
Alaska  Chapter,  immediately  pu 
oa  record  as  strongly  supportin 
Quoting  a  remark  attributed  to 
state    legislator,    they    wrote    to 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco: 
a  mistake  on   the  side  of 
once:  it's  so  much  easier  to  cor 
t'le  Clu'j  filed  its  notice  of  appen 
1971,  other  Alaskans  were  not 
The  Southeast  Alaska  Emiiire 
"America's  record  of  ecological 
very  dismal.  Alaska's  is  not.  ^VI 
always  taken  great  pains  and 
tain   the   beauty  and   ecology   ol 
Land."  The  paper  accused  the  C 
ing    the   door   on    the   economic 
Jvuieau   and   throwing   away   t 
paper's  major  premise  was  wron 
was  not  suing  Alaskans:    it  wa; 
VS.    Forest    Service    for    import 
federally-owned  forests  of  sout 
the  same  management  practices 
had  contributed  to  America's  dis 
cal  record. 

The  appeal,  prepared  by  Angu.s 
the  Natural   Resources  Defense 
the   Sierra   Club   and    Its   co-p! 
presented  in  oral  argument  befor 
Circuit  Court  in  September.  1972 
Club  argued: 

(ll    The    contract    violates    t 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960 
give    due    consideration    to    non 
.sources:    outdoor    recreation,    ra 
shed,   wildlife   and   fish  purpose.s 
stated  that   the  Forest  Service 
cient    knowledge    of    soil 
qu.ility.  and  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  Tongass  to  draft   a  viable  n 
management  plan  for  the  sale 
absence  of  such  a  plan,  the 
had  overwhelmingly  devoted  the 
timber    harvesting.    When    the 
award  of  this  timber  sale  was 
percent  of  the  commercial 
the    Tongass    was    formally 
cutting. 

(2)  The  contr.ict  calls  for  cut 
all  the  timber  in  the  million  a 
50  years,  even  though  it  takes  1 
timber  to  regenerate  in  Ala.ska. 
contract  is  in  blatant  violation  c 
tlple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  wh 
that  the  forests  be  administered 
a  sustained  yield,  a  regular,  even 
various  renewable  resources. 

(3)  the  contract  is  invalid  bee 
porting  all  the  timber  to  be  cut  t 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
ganic  Act  for  the  National 
which   is   "to   furnish  a  contln 
of  timber  for  the  use  and  neccssl 
:.en3  of  the  United  State^." 

(4)  The  contract  is  Invalid 
ber  from  a  national   forest  can 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  loca 
development.  No  U.S.  statute  glve.i 
Service  the  power  to  engage  In 
of  Industrial  location  envisioned 
mary  processing  provisions  of  the 
contract.  The  Club  argued  that 
Service  must  redetermine,  solely 
visions  of  the  Organic  Act  and 
Use-SuBtalned  Yield  Act,  whethei 
enter  into  this  contract. 

(5)  The  contract  violates  the 
of    1897,   which   requires  that 
sold,  Wees  shall  be  individually 
designated   for   removal    from   th  t 
forests.  The  Club  charged  that  the 
contract    not    only    allows    the 
of  large  cutting  units  without 
of  Individual  trees,  but  the 
to  be  largely  done  by  the  lumber 

(6)  Th«  Forest  Service  Initial^ 
the  National   Environmental   Poll 
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not  preparing  a  detailed  environmental  Im- 
p.act  statement  before  Issuing  a  use  per- 
mit for  the  pulp-mlll  site  at  Berner's  Bay. 
The  Club  pointed  out  that  the  use  permit 
for  the  mlU  constitutes  a  major  federal  action 
affecting  the  environment  because  the  ef- 
fluent from  the  mill  will  contain  a  biological 
oxygen  demand  equivalent  to  the  untreated 
sewage  of  a  city  larger  than  Juneau,  li.s 
smoke  emissions  into  the  atmosphere  will 
reach  the  level  of  250  pounds  of  sulphur  per 
day.  Subsequently,  the  Forest  Service  filed 
a  three-page,  after-the-fact  environmental 
impact  statement,  which  the  Club  rejected 
as    "plainly  inadequate." 

On  January  23,  1973.  one  cf  the  C'.ub'i.  key 
Rryiunents  was  confirmed.  Leopold  and  Bar- 
rett reler.sed  their  report,  "Implications  for 
Wildlife  of  the  1968  Juneau  Timber  Sale," 
prefaced  by  a  note  from  their  employer  to  the 
effect  that  the  opinions  expressed  were  not 
necessarily  these  of  Champion.  Now  it  was 
c'.ear  that  the  Forest  Service  had  not  had 
sufficient  knov/ledge  upon  which  to  Judge 
the  impact  on  wildlife  of  the  million-acre 
timber  sale.  The  two  wildlife  consultants 
for  Champion  supplied  research  findings  and 
held  studies  to  support  their  conclusion: 
"The  1968  timber  fale  contract  between  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  U.S.  Plywood  Cham- 
pion Papers.  Inc..  seems  to  us  to  imply  a 
level  of  timber  removal  In  southeast  Alaska 
that  is  unrealistic  by  present-day  standards 
of  ecological  acceptability.  To  achieve  the 
timber  harvest  implied  in  this  contract  would 
require  clearcutting  of  perhaps  95  percent 
of  the  presently  acce.ssible  commercial  tim- 
ber, and  this  cut  would  have  to  be  made  in 
a  single  operation  within  each  unit  or  com- 
p.-irtrnent." 

IpopolU  and  Barrett  added  that  "the  days 
of  massive  clearcutting  of  whole  watersheds 
have  pa.ssed.  Particularly  on  public  lands, 
timber  harvest  schemes  must  take  account 
of  the  full  spectrum  of  social  values."  They 
offered  a  program  of  deferred  ciutlng  under 
which  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  timber 
in  any  given  locality  would  be  cut  at  one 
time  and  considerable  areas  would  be  per- 
manently re.serAed  from  cutting  "to  protect 
critical  scenic  and  ecological  sites,  shoreline 
timber,  key  deer  winter  range,  estuary  bor- 
ders, eagle  nest  trees  and  other  subsidiary 
value:--." 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Us  co-plaintiffs  saw 
in  the  Leopold-Barrett  report  confirmation 
that  the  million-acre  timber  sale  represented 
a  total  default  by  the  Forest  Service  of  its 
duty  to  manage  the  National  Forests.  The 
Club  turned  first  to  the  Forest  Service,  ask- 
ing Chief  John  R.  McGulre  to  reevaluate 
the  contract  In  light  of  this  new  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  sale's  Impact  on  the 
pi:bUc  lands  and  wildlife  under  his  manage- 
ment. He  refused.  James  Moorman,  executive 
director  of  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  on  February  5.  1973,  petitioned  the 
Api}ellate  Court  to  remand  the  case  to  the 
District  Court  for  consideration  of  the  newly 
discovered  evidence. 
He  told  the  court : 

"The  Forest  Service  has  by  contract  given 
the  management  for  50  year  of  a  million 
acres  over  to  U.S.  Plywood  Champion  Papers, 
Inc..  with  a  charter  to  cut  all  the  timber 
regardlesis  of  the  consequences.  It  has  even 
deleftated  the  study  of  environmental  Im- 
pact to  the  company.  Now  two  of  the  com- 
pany's own  environmental  consultants  have 
actually  gone  out  and  studied  the  forest  and 
have  learned  what  the  Forest  Service  should 
have  known  before  It  entered  Into  this  con- 
tract: that  this  timber  sale  will  destroy  all 
other  values  of  the  million  acres. 

"Most  shocking,  the  Leopold-Barrett  re- 
port reveals  that  the  destruction  Is  not  nec- 
essary. A  more  reasonable  cutting  schedule 
would  save  the  forest.  Under  any  standard 
of  review  It  Is  clear  that  the  decision  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  enter  into  the  contract  In 
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Its  present  form  Is  Irrational,  arbitrary,  and 
an  abuse  of  discretion  within  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  those  phrases." 

"We  conclude  that  the  motion  should  be 
granted."  the  Court  of  Appeals  responded, 
finding  that  "what  Is  here  at  stake  Is  of 
such  Import  as  to  call  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  District  Court."  Concerning  the 
Club's  contention  that  the  Forest  Service 
had  not  given  "due  consideration"  to  the 
non-timber  values  of  the  Tongass.  the  ap- 
pellate court  noted  that  the  earlier  district 
coun  rullnj;  had  concUided  "that  some 
consideration  was  sufficient."  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  order,"  the  higher  court  said, 
"we  accept  this  Interpretation,  with  the  cau- 
tion that  'due  consideration'  to  us  requires 
that  the  values  in  question  be  Informedly 
and  rationally  taken  Into  balance.  Tlie  re- 
quirement can  hardly  be  satisfied  by  a  show- 
ing of  knowledge  of  the  consequences  and 
a  decision  to  Ignore  them.  '  With  this,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  granted  the  Sierra  Club 
leave  to  seek  a  new  trial,  and  the  Club's 
motions  are  now  on  file  In  the  trial  court 
awaiting  decisions. 

The  Club's  litigation  to  force  the  Forest 
Service  to  accoxmt  to  the  public  for  Its 
actions  on  the  Tongass — actions  that  pre- 
sent an  extreme  example  of  the  agency's 
abuse  of  the  public  lands  under  Its  care — 
has  been  a  long  battle.  Its  final  outcome  re- 
mains imclear.  One  thing,  though.  Is  cle.ar: 
should  the  suit  fall,  the  Forest  Service  will 
find  Itself  with  nearly  limitless  administra- 
tive discretion  to  dispose  of  million-acre 
parcels  of  the  public  forest.  "The  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  System  will  be 
largely  beyond  the  control  of  the  law," 
Moorman  states.  The  Club  believes  that  the 
facts  available  In  the  Leopold-Barrett  report, 
combined  with  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Legal  Defense  Fund's  recent  landmark  vic- 
tory ending  clearcutting  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest,  may  well  cancel  the 
nation's  largest  timber  sale.  If  so,  the 
American  public  will  have  reclaimed  Its 
title  to  the  Tongass  and  reasserted  Its  right 
to  determine  the  future  of  the  national 
forests. 


SISTERS  OF  ST,  DOMINIC  CELE- 
BRATE GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  JU- 
BILEE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    NEW    YORK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  joy  and  happiness  of  tlie  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Dominic  In  marking  the  gold- 
en and  silver  jubilee  of  those  of  their 
order.  Those  celebrating  their  golden  ju- 
bilee are:  Sister  Estelle  Gilmartin,  Sis- 
ter Colette  Juras,  Sister  Rose  Margaret 
Chapman,  Sister  Leontina  Hampel,  Sis- 
ter Raphael  Sobieraj,  Sister  Catherine 
Tlierese  Giroux,  Sister  Bertilla  Klong, 
Sister  Mary  Redemptrice  Mack,  Sister 
Benigna  Consolata  Sobieraj,  Sister  Sal- 
vatore  Behiinger,  Sister  Florence  Gabriel 
Schroeder,  Sister  Charlotte  Lake,  Sister 
Josephine  Clare  Hickey,  Sister  Mary 
Louis  Hecht,  Sister  Angelita  Farrell,  and 
Sister  Adrienne  Marie. 

Among  those  celebrating  then-  silver 
jubilee  are:  Sister  Francis  Benedict  Mc- 
Veigh, Sister  Julia  Mary  Murphy,  Sister 
Maria  Carmel  Wirschlng,  Sister  Bene- 
dicta  Fisher,  Sister  Maryallne  Zierle,  Sis- 
ter Helen  Butler.  Sister  Alphonse  Louise 
Gendron,  Sister  Jeanne  Theresa  Puff, 
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Sister  John  Regis  Milhaven,  Sister  Rose 
Anthony  Walshak,  Sister  Katherine  Gee, 
Sister  Joan  Quinlan,  Sister  Mary  Ei-ica 
Burkliardt,  Sister  Helen  Anthon  Novak, 
Sister  Maureen  Conway,  Sister  Mary 
Christine  Conetta. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  our  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  on  this  joyous  oc- 
casion for  their  service  to  God  and  com- 
munity. 


PREVENTION  OP  DRUG- 
INDUCED  DEATHS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  been  astounded  to  hear  that  the 
number  of  drug-induced  deaths  in 
American  hospitals  runs  from  60,000  to 
140,000  annually.  This  exceeds  the  an- 
nual highway  carnage,  and  it  exceeds 
the  total  number  of  Americans  killed  in 
Vietnam.  It  does  not  include  deaths 
caused  by  intentional  abuse  of  such  ad- 
dictive drugs  as  heroin  or  cocaine. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  unneces- 
sary deaths  from  inadvertent  improper 
drug  use.  paid  prescriptions— a  non- 
profit prepaid  drug  program— is  intro- 
ducing a  pilot  program  in  Seattle.  This 
program  will  pay  a  fee  to  pharmacists 
who  can  demonstrate  that  they  pre- 
vented an  inappropriate  drug  dispen- 
sation. If  it  is  successful— 70  to  80  per- 
cent of  these  cases  should  be  prevent- 
able— I  hope  to  see  the  program  ex- 
panded nationwide. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  report  on 
drug-induced  deaths  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Clironicle  of  May  21,  1974,  and 
excerpts  from  an  article  describing  the 
program  in  the  May  15,  1974,  issue  of 
Voice  of  the  Pharmacist  newsletter: 
IFrom  the  Voice  of  the  Pharmacist.  Mav  15 

1974] 
Pilot  Project  Designed  To  Pat  Pharmacists 
FOR  Preventing  Adverse  Drxjo  Reactions 
In  the  pUot  program  a  pharmacist  would 
be  paid  a  professional  fee  If  he  could  docu- 
ment that  he  had  prevented  a  potential  drug- 
drug  interaction,  prevented  an  inappro- 
priate use  or  an  adverse  drug  reaction  by  not 
dispensing  another  unneeded  prescription 
and  alerting  the  prescrlber  of  the  hazards  of 
unnecessary  medication.  This  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary concept  In  third  party  drug  pro- 
grams—paying the  pharmacist  for  his  knowl- 
edge rather  than  the  dispensing  function, 

THE  PILOT  PROGRAM 

The  piupose  of  the  pilot  program  is  to 
provide  community  pharmacists  and  pre- 
scribes with  the  ability  to  identify  potential 
adverse  drug  reactions  and  to  prove  that  the 
pharmacist  Is  knowledgeable  in  proper  drug 
usage  and  the  clinical  aspects  of  pharmacy 
care,  and  Is  capable  of  intervening  to  make 
meaningful  decisions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patient.  Adverse  drug  reactions  are  qualified 
as  being  unintended,  unanticipated,  and 
imdesired  effects  on  a  patient  from  both 
prescribed  and  OTC  drugs.  ADR's  may  take 
the  form  of  drug-drug  Interactions,  potentia- 
tion of  drugs,  duplication  of  medication, 
abusive  drug  use,  or  known  drug  sensitivity. 

PATIENT  PROPILE3  REQUIRED 

Pharmacists  wUl  be  required  to  maintain 
and  properly  utilize  drug  profiles  ou  patients 
CXX 1149— Part  14 
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of  this  study  aud  to  Inquire  about  proper 
drug  usage.  When  a  potential  ADR  Is  recog- 
nized, the  pharmacist  is  to  communicate  this 
Information  to  the  prescrlber  with  full  docu- 
mentation and  request  his  consultation  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  action  to  be  taken. 
Of  course,  so.-ne  physicians  covild  take  this 
action  as  a  personal  affront  and  for  this 
reaton  pharmacists  in  the  program  are  dis- 
couraged from  taking  a  critical  allitvide  and 
to  regard  all  incidences  as  only  potential 
reactions  which  may  or  may  .not  require 
filtcratlon  of  therapy. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROVIOEO 

The  success  of  this  pilot  program  will  de- 
pend heavily  oa  the  piiamiaclst's  ability  to 
keep  up-to-date  in  the  areas  related  to 
adverse  drug  reactions.  For  this  reason  Paid 
Prescriptions,  in  conjunction  with  the 
clinical  faculty  of  Washhigton  State  Uni- 
versity will  provide  a  series  of  continuing 
education  programs  and  a  drug  information 
.service  to  provide  background  information 
necessary  to  document  ADR's.  A  mechanism 
such  as  this  Is  one  of  the  few  which  stimulate 
more  pharniaclsts  to  attend  CE  programs  by 
combining  economic  Ijenefits  with  patient 
benefits.  Hopefully  more  programs  of  this 
nature  wil  be  established  once  tne  pilot  study 
ib  shewn  to  be  successful. 

PEER  REVIEW  INCLUDED 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
pilot  study  is  the  activity  of  the  Peer  Review 
Committee.  A  selected  group  of  local  prrxtic- 
ing  health  professionals  will  review  patterns 
of  drug  utilization  in  a  program  In  -which 
they  participate,  establish  parameters  of 
current  practice  based  on  computer  reports, 
determine  variances  from  accepted  local 
standards  which  should  be  researched,  and 
for  the  pilot  program  at  least,  prepare  guide- 
lines of  proper  drug  utilization.  By  a  con- 
-stant  process  of  review  and  study  the  Com- 
mittee assumes  as  Its  prime  objective  the 
.';chlevement  of  high  standards  of  patient 
care  through  the  promotion  of  rational  drug 
therapy.  Rational  drug  therapy  was  con- 
sidered by  the  HEW  Tft.=k  Force  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs  to  mean;  ".  .  .  prescribing  the 
right  drug  for  the  right  patient,  at  the  right 
time.  In  the  right  amounts,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  relative  costs." 

The  impact  of  the  complete  doctimentation 
of  a  patient  profile  on  practicing  profes- 
sionals cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  is 
dlfiicult  for  practitioners  to  ignore  the 
persuasive  prodding  by  their  peers  when 
problems  are  identified  and  displayed. 

IFrom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
May  21,  1974] 

Estimate  Up  on  Hospital  Drug  Deaths 

Washington. — A  controversy  over  the  ex- 
tent of  adverse  reactions  to  medicines  in- 
tensified yesterday  with  a  disclosure  that 
two  California  scientists  have  drastically  in- 
creased their  estimates  of  di-ug-lnduced 
deaths  In  hospital  from  30,000  to  between 
GO.OOO  and   140,000  annually. 

Even  the  60,000-140,000  range  Is  "probably 
extremely  conservative"  because  data  was 
lacking  on  such  deaths  In  ambulatory  and 
nursing  home  populations.  Marc  F.  Laven- 
turler  and  Dr.  Robert  B.  Tallen  said  In  a 
letter  to  the  journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem-Mass.) 
released  the  letter  at  a  Senate  hearing  at 
which  the  Nixon  administration  announced 
support  of  major  elements  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  reform  the  advertising  and  promo- 
tion, marketing,  use  and  testing  of  medi- 
cines. Abuses  in  these  areas  have  been 
blamed  for  much  of  the  toll  from  fatal  drug 
reactions,  of  which  80  per  cent  are  said  by 
experts  to  be  preventable. 

The  dispute  over  the  number  of  adverse 
reactions  began  in  1972.  when  Talley,  a 
physician,   and   Laventurler,   a   pharmacist. 
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com'oiued  a  computerized  survey  of  rec- 
ords of  the  San  Joaquin  Medical  Foun- 
dation with  other  data  and  then  extrapo- 
lated a  yearly  toll  of  30,000  drug  fatalities. 

While  Kennedy  repeatedly  cited  the  esti- 
mate. It  was  ridiculed  as  vastly  Inflated  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion and  the  AMA.  Neither  submitted  al- 
ternative calculations. 

The  AMA,  in  testimony  on  May  3,  cited  a 
report  in  its  journal  showing  that  of  all 
patients  admitted  to  University  of  Florida 
hospitals,  2.9  per  cent  had  drug-Induced 
Illnesses,  and  that  of  these  patients,  6.2  per 
cent  died. 

As  the  AM.\  saw  It,  these  rates  showed  that 
the  estimate  of  30.000  was  excessive.  But  the 
same  evidence  now  has  been  cited  by  the 
Californians  in  contending  the  30,000  figure 
1'^  far  to  low. 

The  over-all  mortality  rale  that  can  be 
"directly  attributed  to  adverse  drug  reac- 
tions" In  the  Florida  study  Is  .18  per  cent, 
the  .scientists  said  In  their  letter.  This  was 
almo.'-t  double  the  .1  rate  that,  when  applied 
to  2  million  hospital  admissions  In  1971. 
yielded  the  30.000  figure,  they  said. 

Moreover,  they  said,  a  far  higher  mortality 
rate.  .44  per  cent,  has  been  reported  among 
hospitalized  patients  In  a  Boston  survey. 

CoiLsequently,  the  incidence  of  lethal  re- 
actions can  be  estimated  "from  a  low  of 
60.000  (.18  per  cent  Incidence)  to  a  high  of 
140.000  (.44  per  cent),"  Talley  and  Laven- 
inrier  said.  Their  letter,  dated  May  13  has 
i;ot  yet  keen  published  by  the  AMA. 


DR.  RAY  BLASTS  IGNITION- 
INTERLOCK  SYSTEM 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recenilv 
received  a  poignant  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent. Dr.  Richard  E.  Ray,  of  Kanka- 
kee. 111.,  who  has  become  exasperated  by 
the  latest,  federally  mandated,  safety- 
device  on  automobiles — the  Ignition-In- 
terlock system.  Writing  as  a  physician. 
Dr.  Ray  explains  that  this  new  safety 
device  can  be  especially  frustrating,  and 
perhaps  hazardous,  to  arthritic  and 
other  disabled  persons. 

During  this  period  of  low  public 
esteem  for  Congress,  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  responsible  action  tuned  to  the  needs 
of  om-  citizens.  In  a  recent  interview  with 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  May  6, 
1974,  New  Hampshire  Senator  Norris 
Cotton,  retiring  after  20  years  of  Senate 
service,  issued  these  words  of  warning 
that  should  be  heeded  by  all  Members  of 
Congiess : 

The  government  Is  Into  too  much,  (lt's| 
In  everyone's  hair  ...  It  takes  a  while  to 
discover  the  Impractlcallty  of  trj'ing  to  cor- 
rect all  Ills  by  law. 

Automotive  safety  is  a  desirable  objec- 
tive but  the  mandatory  ignition-interlock 
regulation  is  a  perfect  example  of  "too 
much  Government"  trying  to  "correct 
all  ills  by  law,"  It  is  a  blatant  case  of  a 
Federal  govenimental  agency  overstep- 
ing  its  bounds  of  authority  and  un- 
necessarily Interfering  in  the  private 
lives  of  our  citizens.  To  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, Uie  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
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espe(  ially 


ment  of  Transportation,  whic|» 
gated  this  regvilation,  did  not 
public  hearings  on  it. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  a 
I  am  cosponsoring,  H.R.  lOee-i 
abolish  this  inane  Federal 
believe  Congress  could  show  a 
effort     at    constructive 
prompt  action  on  this  measur ; 

Dr.  Ray's  letter  follows: 

Pediatrics.  I.T3 
Kankakee,  III..  March 
Representative  George  O'Brien. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   O'Brien;    I   feel    tha 
bring  this  to  your  attention 
you  are  concerned  about  the 
nlsms  In  the  new  cars.  I  feel  qv 
about    this   particular   problem 
explain   what   has   happened   ovei 
few  months. 

1  recently  pxirchased  a  new 
tlon  wagon,  which  was  complete 
safety   mechanisms   and   etc..   etc 
after  ten  minutes  In  which  I 
station  to  fill  the  tank,  I  found 
not  start  the  car.  As  people  were 
behind  me,  I  finally  figured  out 
the  safety  belt  working.  This  w 
episode   and   by   that   time   I   wai 
turn   my   new   car   for   the   one 
traded.  However,  more  was  to 

About  two  weeks  later,  I  being 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  went  out 
only  to  find  that  the  car  would 
spent  perhaps  twenty  minutes  cal 
ent  people  and  finally  found  there 
ton  under  the  hood  which  released 
belt  mechanism  and,  of  course 
my  problem.  However,  the  s 
is  that  If  I  would  have  had  an 
that  twenty  minutes,  I  am  sure 
would  have  expired. 

In  addition  to  the  above  probi 
also  found  that  anyone  who  is 
ing  me  In  the  passenger  seat  musi 
hand  at  operating  the  seat  belt 
otherwise,  of  course,  the  car  w 
In   my    frustration,   I   have 
my  passengers  that  they  will  have 
the  back  seat. 

I  also  have  found   in   my 
connect  the  safety  belt  I  have 
off  my  clothes.  In  my  contortions 
no  way  a  person  with  arthritis  or 
ablement  could  operate  such  a 

In  conclusion,  I  certainly  am 
safety   devices.   But   I   do   believe 
current   law   requiring   that   safet  r 
connected    before    the    car   will 
tirely  too  much.  I  also  believe 
invasion  of  privacy  and  strongly 
repeal  any  such  law  on  the  books 
thank  you  sincerely  for  listening 
longed  complaints  and  I  appreciati » 
you  can  do  in  straightening  this 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E 
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Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  jl  rise  to 
commend  the  House  for  its  action  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  271  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S. 
policy  shall  be  to  cease  all  consideration 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  aid,  trade,  diplomatic  recognition,  or 
accommdation  with  North  Vietnam  or 
the  Vietcong  until  they  have  complied 
with  binding  agreements  respecting  our 
servicemen  missing  in  action.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  their  support  of 
this  resolution  and  wish  to  declare  my 
strong  support  for  this  measure  at  this 
time. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  North  Vietnam  and 
its  allies  have  failed  to  account  for  a 
single  one  of  our  missing  men.  Their  re- 
fusal to  live  up  to  the  obligations  stated 
in  the  Vietnam  and  Laos  agreements  re- 
inforces my  conviction  that  no  progress 
on  economic  assistance  negotiation  or 
other  forms  of  accommodation  can  even 
be  discussed  until  we  have  obtained  a 
satisfactory  accounting. 

Furthermore,  I  support  the  dedication 
of  trees  as  a  living  memorial  in  honor  of 
those  who  are  missing  in  action  by  na- 
tional ofiBcals  and  civic  leaders.  While 
such  service  will  not  bring  back  these 
sons,  brothers,  and  husbands,  it  is  a 
symbolic  recognition  of  our  continuing 
responsibility  of  these  men  and  their 
families,  and  it  will  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  strength,  the  stralghtness  and  the 
sacrifice  of  our  young  men  who  are  still 
missing. 

To  the  still  suffering  families, 
especially  the  six  families  resident  in  my 
State,  of  those  men  unaccounted  for,  this 
resolution  demonstrates  my  deep  con- 
cern and  appreciation  for  their  sacrifice. 
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MORE  FUNDS  FOR  OPEN  SPACE 
PRESERVATION  AND  OUTDOOR 
RECREATION     ACROSS     AMERICA 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  14999.  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  so  as  to 
authorize  significantly  Increased  funding 
for  outdoor  recreation  programs  across 
the  country. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  is  a  product  of  the  Congress, 
enacted  almost  a  decade  ago.  It  has  since 
constituted  the  basic  Federal  source  for 
the  funding  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
outdoor  recreation-oriented  land  acquisi- 
tion programs,  and  State  and  local  de- 
velopment programs  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion across  our  land. 

With  a  current  annual  fund  ceiling  of 
$300  million,  it  is  all  too  apparent  that 
the  demands  for  funds  greatly  exceed 
the  supply.  The  backlog  cost  of  author- 
ized, but  as  yet  unacquired.  Federal  out- 
door recreation  lands  alone,  reaches  to 
nearly  $2  billion.  In  addition,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  more  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  immediate  future  to  pur- 
chase proposed  new  Federal  outdoor  rec- 
reation lands.  The  backlog  of  proposed 
development  on  Federal  recreation  lands 
runs  into  the  billions,  though  this  as- 
pect has  never  been  funded  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 


The  greatest  part  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, goes  to  the  States  for  use  in  State 
and  local  open  space  preservation  and 
outdoor  recreation  projects.  The  demands 
for  increased  outdoor  recreation  space 
and  facilities  here  is  even  greater  than 
that  supported  by  the  Federal  side  of  the 
fund,  and  projected  needs  here  run  into 
the  billions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creasing conflicts  of  competing  uses 
bearing  down  ever  more  sti-ongly  on  our 
finite  land  base,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
rapi.^  e.scalation  which  occurs  in  the  price 
of  land.  Moreover,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant over  the  long  run,  is  the  need  to 
preserve  certain  lands  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  before  other  competing  uses  take 
over  the  land  and  permanently  preempt 
that  alternative  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently  the  bulk  of  the 
financing  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  is  drawn  from  revenues 
received  from  sales  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  It  has  been  projected  that 
revenues  from  this  source  will  move  into 
the  billions  of  dollars  annually.  It  would 
seem  only  logical,  as  these  public  re- 
sources are  withdrawn  and  converted 
into  dollars,  that  a  portion  of  those  dol- 
lars be  reconverted  into  some  other  form 
of  direct  public  benefit.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate,  and  what  could  benefit 
more  people  more  permanently,  than  the 
further  conversion  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues  over  to  tangible  public 
resources  in  the  form  of  parks,  preserves, 
and  related  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources— resources  that  can  endure,  and 
be  used  and  enjoyed  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  increase 
the  current  annual  ceiling  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  by  greater 
than  threefold.  It  further  provides,  over 
a  short  period  of  7  years,  for>a  greater 
percentage  of  matching  Federal  fund- 
ing to  the  State  side  of  the  fund,  as  an 
added  incentive  for  the  States  to  make 
even  stronger  efforts  to  generate  match- 
ing dollars  from  State  and  local  sources, 
and  thus  significantly  increase  the  total 
funding  for  State  and  local  proj- 
ects. The  current  law  provides  for  a  dol- 
lar match  of  State  money  for  each  dol- 
lar of  Federal  money.  Even  with  this 
match  ratio,  some  States  have  difficulty 
generating  sufficient  State  funds  to 
match  the  available  Federal  share.  My 
bill  would  change  the  match  ratio,  for 
a  period  of  7  yeare,  to  a  70-Federal/30- 
State  match  for  land  acquisition  dollars 
and  a  60-Federal/40-State  match  for  de- 
velopment dollars,  after  which  time  the 
match  would  revert  to  50-Federal/50- 
State  for  both  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  overall  funding  in- 
crease of  the  magnitude  advanced  in  my 
bill  is  an  absolute  must  if  we  are  sincere 
and  serious,  and  honest  with  ourselves 
over  the  prospects  for  saving  much  more 
of  America's  fast  disappearing  open 
space.  At  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  we 
are  plainly  too  late  with  too  little.  Wait- 
ing until  later  to  move  aggressively  on 
this  matter  is  foolhardy,  as  not  only  will 
the  land  be  greatly  more  expensive,  but 
much  of  it  will  no  longer  exist  at  all;  cost 
will  then  not  be  a  relevant  consideration. 
Moreover,  the  availability  of  more  dollars 
now  to  buy  park  and  recreation  lands 
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rapidly,  once  the  areas  are  authorized, 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  land- 
owners whose  lands  are  to  be  purchased. 
Owners  can  then  be  promptly  paid  for 
their  lands,  without  having  to  wait  years 
for  the  money  to  come  through,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  now.  It  is  very  imfair 
for  landowners  to  have  their  lands  in- 
cluded in  new  park  boundaries,  without 
funds  coming  along  promptly  to  pay 
them  off. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  certainly 
to  the  future  generations  yet  to  come 
who  have  no  voice,  to  move  forcefully  and 
aggressively  now  to  secure  and  preserve 
more  of  what  little  remains  of  our  pre- 
cious natural  outdoor  heritage.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  join  and 
support  tills  most  worthy  cause  of  signif- 
icantly increasing  the  size  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  I  know 
that  sympathy  is  already  strongly  here 
now  with  many.  I  can  think  of  few  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Congress  which 
would  result  in  such  lasting  benefit  to  so 
many.  But  we  must  act  without  further 
delay, 

STUDENTS  FLOCK  TO  VOCATIONAL 
COURSES 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OK    WASMINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  C,  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vocational 
education  traditionally  has  been  the 
"poor  relation"  of  education.  On  the  one 
hand,  vocational  education  has  come  out 
a  poor  second  best  when  it  comes  to  di- 
viding up  the  educational  dollar.  In  the 
not-so-distant  past,  we  were  spending 
85  percent  of  the  education  dollar  for 
academic  education,  while  only  20  per- 
cent of  those  students  really  needed  bac- 
calaui'eate  degrees  for  their  careers.  On 
the  other  hand,  vocational  education  has 
been  a  second  choice,  attracting  princi- 
pally students  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, felt  they  could  not  make  it  in 
the  academic  tract. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  is  no  longer 
as  true  as  it  once  was.  Changing  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  administrators  help,  but 
the  biggest  change  is  with  the  students 
themselves.  Status  concepts,  college  just 
for  the  sake  of  college,  the  sanctity  of  the 
white-collar  job — these  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents. 

The  following,  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  3, 1974,  illustrates  the 
shifting  focus: 

Students  Flock  to  Vocational  Corn&rs 
(By  Ron  Shaffer) 

Paul  P.irmer,  15,  is  one  of  those  high  school 
students  who  doesn't  like  the  classroom.  He 
Is  Interested  lu  welding,  not  English  litera- 
ture. 

Starting  In  September,  Paul  will  be  able  to 
spend  two  hours  a  day  studying  welding, 
among  other  construction  techniques,  at  a 
new  $4.6  million  career  education  center 
in  Arlington.  The  center  Is  one  more  re- 
sponse by  a  school  system  to  the  growing 
number  of  students  who  want  to  leave  high 
school  with  a  start  toward  a  career  that 
does  not  require  four  years  of  college. 

"Kids  aren't  going  to  college  .iny  more  just 


for  the  sake  of  it"  explains  Thomas  E.  Bmo- 
llnskl.  director  of  the  career  center.  "They 
want  more  of  an  idea  In  blgb  school  what 
they're  going  to  be  doing  In  later  life,  rather 
than  waiting  to  get  to  a  university  to  do  their 
exploring." 

Consequently,  school  officials  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  report,  participa- 
tion In  vocational  courses  has  doubled  or 
tripled  In  the  last  few  years,  and  local  public 
school  systems  are  rapidly  expanding  the 
number  of  career  orientation  programs  and 
specialized  vocational  training. 

One  of  the  moving  forces  in  this  trend, 
educators  say.  is  a  change  in  attitudes  of 
youth  toward  blue  collar  work. 

No  longer  are  students  as  conscious  about 
st-itus  as  they  once  were,  and  this  Is  break- 
ing down  old  perceptions  that  there  are  so- 
c. Tiled  "good  jobs",  like  doctors,  and  "bad 
jobs ',  like  bricklayers,  local  edvicalors  say. 

School  officials  also  are  working  to  remove 
the  traditional  stigma  attached  to  Jobs  in- 
volving physical  labor  by  offering  more  vo- 
cational courses,  and  a  career  education  pro- 
gram from  kindergarten  on  designed  to  show 
how  different  jobs  relate  and  how  euch  can 
be  v.iluable  and  satisfying. 

This  program  Includes  hands  on  tools  i.i 
klndergarieii;  role  playing  in  the  elementary 
schools  where  youngsters  act  out  both  while- 
collar  and  skilled  liibor  Jobs  and  vi.ilts  to 
work  sites  where  students  are  encouraged 
to  study  the  worker  as  well  as  the  product. 

lii  junior  high  school  the  ttudy  becomes 
more  inien.se,  with  students  focusing  on  the 
connection  between  a  range  of  jobs  In  flelds 
iuch  as  transportation,  health  sciences,  com- 
municaiion  or  marketing. 

Then,  tho^e  students  in  high  school  who 
hwe  a  slronc:  Interest  in  a  job  can  choose 
froiii  a  list  of  vocational  training  courses  that 
ii  Jjciuc  e.xpanded  annually  but  still  is  not 
niretin^;  the  demand. 

I\li>ro  Ihr.ii  1,000  students  already  have 
.';ii;nod  up  for  the  Arlington  career  center 
courses,  i.ad  there  are  waiting  lists  for  most 
clris.ses. 

"Tradlllonr.Uy  the  adage  was,  'Get  good 
grades  and  stay  In  school  or  you'll  have  to 
f.o  to  work,'  but  more  and  more  students  are 
disregarding  that,"  says  Dr.  N.  Edwin  Craw- 
ford, director  of  career  education  for  Prince 
George's  public  schools.  "Youngsters  are  opt- 
ing to  go  to  work;  they  w^ut  to  go  to  work, 
to  get  Involved." 

In  developing  their  vocational  curriculum, 
administrators  note  also  that  jobs  stemming 
from  vocational  training  often  pay  more  than 
so-called  white  collar  jobs  available  to  col- 
lege graduates,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  predicts  that  three  out  of  four  new 
jobs  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  decade 
win  not  require  a  college  education. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  present  high  uu- 
employment  rate  Is  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  workers  in  construction  and  maintenance- 
related  fields.  "Try  to  get  something  fixed  in 
your  home — a  television,  plumbing,  electrical 
work — and  you  can't  get  it  done,"  says  Dr. 
Crawford. 

"In  the  past  we've  channeled  kids  Into  what 
we  thought  was  good  for  them;  we  told  them 
these  (blue  coUar)  Jobs  were  bad  and  no- 
body went  out  to  work  them,"  he  said.  "Now 
kids  are  more  Intelligent.  They're  looking  for 
something  meaningful  and  relevant  to  them 
and  they're  not  letting  this  older  generation 
impose  their  values  on  them." 

Critics  of  the  trend  toward  career  educa- 
tion and  Increased  vocational  training.  Dr. 
Crawford  says,  "complain  we're  trj'lng  to  lock 
kids  into  an  early  choice.  But  in  career  edu- 
cation we're  simply  trying  to  give  kids  more 
Information  with  their  career  options.  It  be- 
gins In  kindergarten  and  covers  not  Just 
blue-collar  jobs,  but  all  jobs." 

For  instance  In  the  Prince  George's  Coim- 
ty  police  department,  Crawford  said,  there 
are  450  jobs  other  than  being  a  patrolman. 
"These    are    jobs    that    kids    know    nothing 


about.  Many  are  high  paying  and  very  in- 
teresting. That's  what  career  education  Is, 
trying  to  let  kids  know  about  these  other 
Jobs." 

Paul  Farmer,  a  sophomore  at  Washington- 
Lee  High  School,  says  he  figures  the  Arling- 
ton career  center  is  what  he's  looking  for. 

"In  the  first  year  (general  construction* 
you  get  to  arc -weld,  and  the  second  year  you 
get  further  training  in  welding.  That  helps 
getting  into  a  union,"  he  says.  "A  Journey- 
man welder  makes  good  money,  and  that's 
something  you  can  always  fall  bskck  on  if  you 
want  to  try  something  else." 

Paul's  two  older  brothers  are  iron  workers, 
his  mother  explains,  and  Paul  Is  tired  of 
school  already.  We're  not  your  9-to-5  office 
family  type;  Pau.  likes  getting  outdoors,  so 
this  (program)  will  be  great  for  him." 

Arlington,  like  the  other  Washington  area 
scliool  systems,  will  allow  students  to  spend 
up  to  half  their  classroom  time  training  in 
courses  such  as  hotel-motel  management, 
fashion  design,  carpentry,  masonry  and 
child  care,  with  the  rest  of  their  time  devoted 
to  the  standard  academic  construction  at 
their  home  high  schools. 

In  Alexandria  junior  high  school  students 
now  can  watch  a  butcher  carve  meat  In  the 
classroom;  in  Montgomery  County  high 
school  students  can  Intern  as  say,  a  congres- 
sional aide  or  work  part  time  In  data  prores- 
Riug:  and  In  Fnirf.i.x  County  students  build 
hou.'^es. 

As  part  of  their  high  school  vocatloiial 
training  experience,  students  In  some  Wash- 
ington area  school  Jurisdictions  repalr^at 
coxt — car.i,  radios,  televisions,  and  heating 
and  air  conditioning  products  brought  In  by 
the  public.  They  set  hair,  cut  hair  or  pive 
manicures  In  cosmetology  and  barbering 
classes  and  build  prefabricated  sheds,  rHl.2e 
nursery  products  and  repair  lawnmowers. 

One  of  the  unusual  vocational  projects 
Vie  area  Is  the  home  In  Annandale  built 
entirely  by  Fairfax  County  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  project  took  18  months;  bovs  did  most 
of  the  construction  and  girls  planned  the 
Interior  design  and  the  color-coding,  and 
together  they  marketed  it. 

The  home  sold  for  873.000  last  fall  to  tele- 
vision newscaster  Wes  Sarglnson.  "It  has 
been  an  outstanding  home,  with  many  fewer 
problems  than  you  would  expect  In  a  new 
house,"  Sarglnson  told  a  reporter  this  week. 

His  previous,  smaller  home  cost  $69  a 
month  to  heat,  Sarglnson  said;  the  larger, 
student-built  home  cost  832  a  month  'That 
gi-'es  you  an  Idea  about  how  much  tighter 
the  new  home  is." 

The  quality  of  student  work,  Sarglnson 
sr>;d,  can  be  further  evidenced  in  the  repair 
job  they  did  on  a  car  owned  by  his  friend 
and  coanchorman,  Fred  Thomas. 

"He  had  a  Volkswagen  van  that  was  a 
moving  juukpUe,  an  embarrassment  to  ride 
in,"  Sarglnson  said.  "The  floor  was  rusted 
tlirough,  no  body  shop  would  touch  It."  Stu- 
dents In  an  auto  mechanics  course  at  Georee 
Marshall  High  School  near  McLean  tore  the 
car  down  and  refurbished  It  to  near-now 
quality,  Sarglnson  said.  The  cost  was  parts 
and$l  for  labor. 

Construction  students  from  all  22  Fairfax 
County  high  schools  are  now  involved  la 
building  a  complex  of  eight  structures  at 
Hemlock  Overlook  Regional  Park  near  Clif- 
ton. This  project,  built  with  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Regional  Park  Authority  money.  Is  to 
be  an  environmental  campus  where  students 
can  take  overnight  field  trips  for  nature 
study. 

About  50  of  the  students  are  at  the  work 
site  all  day  and  have  their  English  and 
social  studies  classes  in  the  woods. 

While  Arlington  Is  the  first  to  consolidate 
vocational  programs  In  one  complex,  Alex- 
andria has  plans  to  follow  suit  In  1976  wltli 
a  vocational  complex  at  T.  C.  WlUlams  High 
School,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  mov- 
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ing    toward    opening    some    area 
centers  that  will  include  prograiris 
in  one  area,  such  as  transportat  on 
services,  marketing,  and  construction 

Some  of  these  are  due  to  be 
fall,    and   gradually   will   replace 
tlonal    vocational    schools    in 
which    offered    its   special    tralnir 
those  students  in  the  school. 

The  high  school  vocational 
structured  to  provide  the  basics 
ued  study  specialized  at  area  jun 
and  technical  schools.  Often  one 
bevond    high    school    is    required 
skilled  Jobs. 

•We  don't  want  students  to  h 
four  years  In  college  to  find  oat 
want  to  do. "  Dr.  Crawford  said, 
to  let  them  know  what  options 
them  early  on.  and  have  them 
different  types  o.  work  and  beconke 
in   appropriate   technical   tralninf 
demic  instruction  that  will  prepa 
Jobs. 

•One  high  school  girl  told  me 
to  major  In  medical  research  in 
Crawford   said.   "I   asked   her   w 
said  she  had  picked  that  field 
lege   catalogue.   She    didn't    knov 
about  it — the  hours,  the  pluses 
the  requirements  or  whether  sh< 
the  aptitude  for  it. 

"My  own   soii  decided   in  high 
be  an  economist  because  he  reajl 
was  one  of  the  highest  paying 
didn't  know  what  the  Job  entalleh 
last  two  years  in  college.  It's  a  sai  1 
It  happens  all  the  time." 

His  son  went  on  to  gt.;  a  master 
in  education.  Dr.  Crawford  added 
works  as  a  paint  foreman  becausi 
better  than  work  he  could  find  in 
major. 
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A   RESOLUTION   COMMENDING 
WILLIAM   PADFIELl) 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  FfOLT 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN't'ATWES 

Thursday.  June  6.  19 'i 


Sena  te 


Gil  in 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  i 
the  Record,  a  Maryland 
tion  which  commends  Willian 
a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Md. 

Mr.  Padfield  has  spent  his 
service  to  his  Nation  and  his 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Coast 
24  years,  and  following  his 
Mr.  Padfield  provided  28  yeai^s 
passionate  service  to  his 
contribution  to  Maryland 
work  in  children  centers,  and 
and  counsel  on  numerous 
has  been  a  strengthening 
fellow  citizens.  His  remarkabl ; 
a   source   of   pride   and  satis 
Marylanders.  and  I  submit  th( 
resolution  in  support  of  this : 
(Senate  of  Maryland  1 
Senate   Resolution   No.    122 
a    senate   resoltjtton   concernlfo   william 

padfield 
For  the  purpose  of  commending  his  ability 

,  and  dedication  as  a  communit  /  leader 

Whereas,  When  he  retired  fro  an  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  24  years  ago  after  28  years  of 
service.  WUliam  Padfield  decided  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  Improvement  c  f  his  com- 
munity, Olen  Bumle,  Maryland;  and 

Whereas,  Over  these  many  ye  its,  he  hn'; 
been  honored  with  the  well-earned  title  of 
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Unofficial  Mayor  of  Glen  Burnie  and  has 
been  an  advisor  to  government  ofiBclals  In- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Executive;  and 

Whereas.  Many  honors  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him  because  of  his  work  with  more 
than  40  organizations.  Including  23  years  as 
President  of  the  Glen  Burnie  Improvement 
Association.  22  years  as  President  of  the  Glen 
Burnie  Health  Center,  and  26  years  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Glen  Burnie  cnrnlval  that  since 
1008  has  earned  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually for  the  impro'.'ement  of  Glen  Burnie: 
and 

Whereas.  His  many  activities  al?o  include 
being  nn  informal  advisor  to  President  Nixon 
on  community  contributions  by  volunteers: 
appointment  by  Governor  Millard  W.  Tawea 
as  Vicc-Pre.sident  of  the  Maryland  Children's 
Center  RTid  Vice-President  of  the  Waxtcr 
Children's  Center;  appointment  by  County 
Executivo  Joseph  Alton  to  .several  impor- 
tance commissions  and  boards;  and 

Whereas.  He  has  served  on  a  wide  range  of 
other  orgnnlz.itlons  benefitting  citizens  from 
children  through  senior  citizens:  now. 
therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Maryland.  That 
William  Padfield  be  commended  as  an  able 
and  dedicated  community  leader,  for  his  \in- 
usual  contributions  to  the  community  of 
Glen  Burnie.  and  for  his  many  good  works 
which  will  benefit  the  people  of  Glen  Burnie 
for  many  generations  to  come,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Padfield,  410  Delmar  Avenue, 
S  E..  Olen  Burnie,  Md.  21061. 
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WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
REVISITED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  delivered  a  statement  that 
was  somewhat  critical  of  the  intellectual 
acuity  displayed  by  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  on  the  question  of  im- 
peachment. I  now  find  occasion  to  mod- 
ify my  views. 

In  a  more  recent  column,  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  Mr.  Hearst  appears  to  have 
reversed  himself.  Where  before  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  Impeachment  of  Mr. 
Nixon  would  violate  the  concepts  of  gov- 
ernment envisioned  by  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton,  and  others,  he  is  now 
impressed  by  "how  Impossible  It  would 
have  been  for  any  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  or  for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  have 
tolerated  2  minutes"  of  Mr.  Nixon's  cyn- 
ical indifference  to  the  national  interest. 

What  has  caused  Mr.  Hearst's  change 
of  heart? 

I  suspect  that  he  has  begun  to  read  liis 
newspapers. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Facing  of  Pacts 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York. — This  Is  a  very  tough  column 
for  me  to  write,  but  events  this  week  make 
it  imperative.  The  essence — or  lead  as  we  say 
In  the  newspaper  business — is  that  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made  it  Impossible 
for  me  to  continue  believing  what  he  claims 
about  himself  In  the  Watergate  mess. 

That's  about  the  most  reluctant  statement 
n-iftde  here  In  the  last  20  years.  It  probably 

■1    disappoint,    surprise    and    maybe    even 


shock  a  lot  of  people.  If  so,  they  will  have 
nothing  on  the  disappointment,  surprise  and 
shock  I  have  felt  In  reading  those  transcripts 
of  the  White  House  tape  recordings  during 
the  past  few  days. 

Now  any  more  or  less  regular  reader  of 
these  weekly  editorial  comments  knows  how 
consistently  the  President  has  gotten  my 
backing — and  properly  so.  Even  his  worst 
enemies  now  have  to  admit  that  his  strategy 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  War  was  correct. 
And  absolutely  no  one  can  fall  to  praise  his 
many  remarkable  Initiatives  toward  a  mare 
poiceful  world. 

It  also  was  proper — certainly  In  my  book — 
to  continue  to  back  and  defend  the  Pres- 
ident as  strongly  as  possible  when  the  Water- 
gate scandals  began  leaking  all  over  the 
place.  As  a  loyal  American,  to  me  it  seemed 
only  natural  .nnd  necessary  to  be  loyal  to 
the  nation's  elected  leader;  to  accept  his  ex- 
planations and  deplore  the  excesses  of  bts 
accusers.  At  the  very  least,  like  everyone  else, 
he  should  )>e  presumed  Innocent  until  proven 
gulltr. 

That  was  my  crnsistent  position,  expressed 
here  many  times  and  In  many  ways.  Not  that 
It  was  easy.  In  my  heart  I  often  felt  he 
probably  knew  a  lot  more  than  he  admitted. 
And  It  certainly  became  obvious,  despite  his 
claims  of  executive  privilege  and  national 
security,  that  he  was  far  from  being  as  forth- 
right as  the  people  and  the  Congress  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  real  reason  for  his  uncooperative  stall- 
ing tactics  is  now  abundantly  and  terribly 
clear.  It  Is  all  in  the  tape  transcripts  he 
finally  was  forced  to  make  public.  Even  In 
their  heavily  edited  and  possibly  Inaccurate 
form,  the  transcripts  add  up  to  as  damning 
a  document  as  It  Is  possible  to  Imagine  short 
of  an  actual  Indictment. 

Maybe,  technically,  the  President  stUl  is 
Justified  In  claiming  he  knew  nothing  In  ad- 
vance about  the  Watergate  break-In,  or  of 
the  initial  cover-up  efforts.  The  point  is  that 
those  shameful  tapes  reveal  a  man  totally 
absorbed  in  the  cheapest  and  sleaziest  kind  of 
conniving  to  preserve  appearance,  and  almost 
totally  unconcerned  with  ethics. 

The  man  seems  to  have  a  moral  blind  spot. 
To  me  it  Is  simply  astonishing  that  he  would 
make  the  transcripts  public  with  the  avowed 
belief  that  they  would  exonerate  him.  They 
may  not  actually  amount  to  a  conviction  of 
criminal  behavior.  Perhaps  the  kindest  way  of 
putting  It  Is  that  they  amount  to  an  unwit- 
ting confession,  in  which  he  stands  convicted 
by  his  own  words  as  a  man  who  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  tried  to  keep  the  truth  from 
the  American  people. 

I  am  not  being  heartless  or  simple  minded 
about  this.  Over  the  years  I  have  known  quite 
a  few  Presidents  and  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  often  ruthless — even  deplorable — actions 
made  necessary  by  the  pressures  of  their  awe- 
some pyower.  But  I  have  never  heard  anything 
as  ruthless,  deplorable  and  ethically  Indefen- 
sible as  the  talk  on  those  White  House  tapes. 
The  voices  on  the  tapes,  even  the  censored 
parental  guidance  version,  comes  through 
like  a  gang  of  racketeers  talking  over  strategy 
as  they  realize  that  the  cops  are  closing  In 
on  them.  Scene  after  scene  sounds  like  a 
corny  old  movie.  How  can  we  cover  tip  this 
and  that?  How  much  dough  do  we  need  to 
pay  off  so  and  so?  Who's  going  to  take  the  rap 
for  this  and  that? 

An  odd  fact  is  that  the  Boss  in  these  ses- 
sions— to  this  reader,  at  least— fails  to  radiate 
even  a  whiff  of  the  authority  of  Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  the  movies,  or  even  Chicago's  Big 
Bill  Thompson  in  real  life.  Instead  the  other 
members  of  the  gang  all  clearly  felt  free  to 
keep  coming  up  with  tricky  Ideas  and  chew 
them  them  around  with  as  much  apparent 
authority  as  the  chief. 

In  this  sharing  of  power,  this  speaking  as 
equals,  the  atmosphere  was  solely  one  of  in- 
trigue and  self -protection.  If  any  of  the  par- 
ticipants— ever — gave   any   consideration    to 
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what  was  right  for  the  nation  Instead  of 
themselves,  then  I  must  have  missed  It  In  the 
thousands  of  words  I  have  waded  through. 

Think  how  Impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  any  of  the  founding  fathers  or  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  have  tolerated  two  minutes 
of  it. 

I  also  think  of  Eisenhower — as  easy-going 
a  President  as  we  ever  had.  He  Instantly 
chopped  off  his  strong  right  arm,  Sherman 
Adams,  the  man  who  was  running  the  covin- 
try  for  him,  when  his  chief  aide  committed 
the  Impropriety  of  accepting  gifts  from  a 
man  seeking  business  with  the  government. 
To  Lincoln,  to  Ike,  and  to  most  of  our 
Presidents,  the  White  House  Itself  had  to  be 
Just  that — a  house  of  pristine  integrity,  both 
In  reality  and  appearance. 

The  symbol  of  America's  faith  In  its  gov- 
ernment is  sullied  beyond  measure  when  It 
Is  used  as  headquarters  for  a  gang  whose 
main  concern  is  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal power — at  any  cost. 

As  was  declared  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
this  Is  a  tough  column  for  me  to  have  to 
write.  Perhaps  some  of  what  has  been  said 
Is  overly  tough.  Certainly  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  Join  the  persecutors  of  Richard 
Nixon, 

All  the  same,  honesty  and  a  natural  con- 
cern for  my  country's  dignity  compel  me  to 
face  the  facts.  This  is  something  that  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  unhappily  for  both  himself  and 
the  nation,  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do  in 
the  Watergate  affair. 

As  noted.  It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  he 
doesn't  seem  to  realize  how  damning  those 
tape  transcripts  are.  Even  more  amazing  is 
the  fact  that  an  astute  politician,  which 
he  Is,  failed  to  realize  that  cleverness  is  no 
match  for  demonstrable  truth. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  Watergate  I 
thought  he  would  sit  tall  and  straight  In 
the  saddle.  His  White  House  cleanup  at  least 
partially  confirmed  my  expectations.  But 
then  he  proceeded.  In  one  razzle-dazzle  move 
after  another,  to  show  that  he  was  going 
to  resist  Congress  and  the  press  in  their 
every  effort  to  get  the  full  truth. 

Practically  all  of  his  troubles.  Including  the 
Impending  threat  of  Impeachment,  would 
have  been  avoided  if  he  had  only  had  the 
honesty  to  tell  the  whole  truth  right  away. 
Lacking  that,  he  certainly  should  have  stuck 
by  his  original  contention  that  nobody  has  a 
right  to  examine  the  Intimate  records  of  the 
presidency. 

Over  a  year  ago,  In  this  column,  the  opin- 
ion was  expressed  that  only  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  records  may  be  opened  or  not.  It  was 
the  Presidents  steady  retreat  from  defiant 
positions,  plus  the  suspicions  and  renewed 
attacks  each  retreat  created,  that  finally 
compelled  him  to  release  at  least  part  of 
them. 

He  released  them  only  because  he  had  to, 
finally,    and    because    he   somehow    thought 
the  censored  versions  would  do  him  some 
good  with  the  public.  God  knows  what  the 
unexpurgated  tapes  would  show. 
Incredible?  It  sure  is. 
Sickening?  Just  read  the  transcripts. 
Today,  sitting  here  In  a  kind  of  stunned 
sorrow,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  Imagine  why 
any  Informed  person  would  not  see  the  in- 
evitability of  Impeachment. 


PROHIBIT  SMOKING  IN  COMMON 
CARRIERS 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bin  today  that  would  require 
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the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
prohibit  smoking  in  common  carriers  ex- 
cept in  areas  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Cigarettes  are  hazardous  to  the  health 
of  those  who  smoke.  It  has  recently  been 
found  that  cigarette  smoke  also  can  be 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  those  who 
must  breathe  it  second-hand.  In  the 
confined  space  of  an  airplane,  a  train,  or 
a  bus,  the  air  pollution  due  to  cigarette 
smoke  can  impair  eCBciency,  can  cause 
discomfort,  and  can  be  an  irritation.  The 
nonsmoker  should  not  have  to  breathe 
his  neighbors  cigarette  smoke  for  pro- 
longed periods  as  the  price  of  traveling 
in  a  public  carrier. 

It  is  a  curious  contradiction  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  complex 
task  of  improving  environmental  air 
quality,  without  taking  action  to  remove 
ourselves  from  the  most  prevalent  form 
of  air  pollution — the  smoke-filled  room. 

This  bill  is  a  reasonable  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  recognizing  our  rights 
to  clean  air,  indoors,  as  well  as  out.  It 
would  give  to  the  nonsmoker  minimal 
protection  against  the  dangers  and  the 
unpleasantness  of  cigarette  smoke  in  the 
closed  environment.s  of  inter-state  trans- 
p.ortation  systems. 
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similar  measures  were  authorized  last  year 
to  help  bring  in  the  harvest. 

Soviet  officials  have  said  recently  that  un- 
expectedly cool  spring  weather  has  delayed 
the  planting  of  spring  crops  and  delayed  the 
growth  of  winter  wheat  that  is  still  being 
harvested.  Normally,  60  per  cent  of  the  Soviet 
grain  crop  is  planted  in  sprl.ig. 


HOME 
THE 


RULE    PROTECTION    UNDER 
LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


U.S.S.R.  DRAFTS  CITY  RESIDENTS 
FOR  FARMWORK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peren- 
nial problem  that  haunts  the  Communist 
nations  of  the  world  is  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food.  The  standard  practice  of  col- 
lectivizing the  farms  always  brings  a 
decrease  in  production.  There  is  no  in- 
centive to  produce,  except  on  any  small 
plots  of  land,  permitted  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  can  be  privately  worked. 
Farm  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
treated  as  second-class  citizens.  They  are 
not  normally  issued  the  internal  pass- 
port, which  every  Soviet  citizen  carries 
for  travel  within  the  country.  They  are 
issued  temporary  passports  for  up  to  6 
months  or  even  Just  3-day  passes  in  or- 
der to  leave  or  travel  from  the  farm  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  In  addition  the 
pay  is  low  and  the  rewards  are  few.  Thus, 
it  is  with  great  Interest  that  I  recently 
read  that  the  world's  most  powerful 
Socialist  state  was  drafting  city  dwell- 
ers in  order  to  bring  in  the  harvest,  even 
as  Fidel  Castro  does  with  Cuba's  sugar 
harvest.  The  article  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  May  14,  1974,  follows: 
Spring  Crop  Planting  Behind  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Moscow. — The  Soviet  Union,  behind 
schedule  with  Its  spring  crops  because  of  bad 
weather,  has  decided  to  draft  city  dwellers 
into  emergency  agricultural  work,  Pravda 
said  recently. 

The  newspaper  said  the  party  central  com- 
mittee has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  gov- 
ernments of  the  various  Soviet  republics  "to 
employ  able-bodied  members  of  the  popula- 
tions of  cities,  settlements  and  villages  in 
agricultural  operations  as  an  exceptional 
measure  dviring  1974. 


HON.  LLOYD  MEEDS 

OF  Washington 
IN   IHF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens  of 
States  with  strong  political  and  constitu- 
tional traditions  of  home  rule  have 
voiced  some  concei-n  that  land  use  deci- 
sions historically  made  at  the  local  level 
would — under  provisions  of  H.R.  10294 — 
be  made  instead  by  officials  of  State 
government. 

The  messure  imder  consideration, 
however,  guarantees  that  there  will  be 
relatively  little  alteration  of  the  tradi- 
tional delegation  of  land  use  control  to 
th2  smallest  units  of  local  government. 
Analyses  of  past  and  present  land  de- 
velopment practices  reveal  that  public 
or  private  decisionmakers  can,  in  fact, 
exercise  judgments  which  affect  citizens 
living  beyond  their  local  jurisdictions. 
The  true  meaning  of  our  democratic 
process — of  grass  roots  participation — 
dictates  that  some  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict between  communities  planning  their 
own  development — and  citizens  of  ad- 
jacent areas  who  will  be  impacted  by  that 
development — must  occur  if  major  land 
use  crises  are  to  be  avoided. 

Local  governments  have  grappled  with 
the  issues  of  land  use,  growth  and  devel- 
opment for  decades.  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati, for  example,  developed  smoke 
control  laws  nearly  a  century  ago — long 
before  the  issue  of  air  pollution  gained 
national  prominence.  By  1912,  23  of  the 
28  cities  in  the  Nation  with  populations 
over  200,000  had  similar  laws.  Automo- 
bile emissions  were  regulated  only  after 
Los  Angeles  officials  discovered  in  the 
early  fifties  that  cars  are  the  chief  source 
of  urban  smog.  While  the  problem  of  air 
pollution  cannot  be  characterized  purely 
as  a  local  issue,  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  air  quality  standards  re- 
mains largely  imder  control  of  local  jur- 
isdictions. 

City  governments  also  led  the  way  in 
establishment  of  protection  for  sources 
of  drinking  water  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment of  liquid  wastes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Federal  entry  into  the  water  quality  con- 
trol scene  in  1948,  local  governments  had 
outpaced  all  other  levels  of  government 
in  these  efforts.  Local  jurisdictions  tradi- 
tionally have  been — and  likely  will  con- 
tinue to  be — the  agencies  most  responsive 
to  new  demands  and  areas  of  citizen 
concern. 

Local  regulation  of  land  use  has 
existed — at  least  in  the  urbanized  por- 
tions of  most  States — for  a  number  of 
years.  Historically,  local  systems  of  zon- 
ing and  subdivision  control  have  proved 
adequate  lor  controlling  most  types  of 
development  in  urban  areas.  Yet  at  a 
time  of  increasing  land  use  demands  and 
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the  need  for  more  effective  imblic  par- 
ticipation and  community  otntrol,  the 
value  of  supporting  local  decis  ionmalung 
■wherever  possible  is  obvious. 

Land  use  planning  partnersl  lips  among 
the  various  levels  of  govemmetit  can  and 
should  be  developed — procedures  •which 
allow  each  level  to  represent  its  con- 
stituency without  unuecessaril  ^•  usurping 
powers  needed  at  another  le  el  for  re- 
.'.ponsible  decisionmaking. 

As  the  Nation  moves  toward  an  in- 
creased level  of  State  invol 'ement  in 
land  use  decisionmaking,  adeiiuate  pro- 
visions must  be  developed  to  a  ssure  that 
the  State  role  is  related  in  a  loi  ;ical  man- 
ner to  the  continuing  need  for  local  par- 
ticipation. The  tendency  lo  bypass 
existing  systems  of  local  contr  )1  must  be 
avoided. 

This  historical  tradition  of  ocal  con- 
trol of  land  use  decisions  is  desirable 
and  should  be  maintained.  Bu  the  need 
to  provide  some  form  of  State  ( r  regional 
participation  in  those  decisions  tran- 
scending single  jmisdiction  toundaries 
must  also  be  recognized.  How  can  this 
best  be  done?  How  can  the  successful 
aspects  and  independent  traditions  of 
home  rule  be  protected  as  nev  mecha- 
nisms for  State  assistance  in  decisions 
that  transcend  local  bound  uies  are 
developed? 

Regional  and  State  partici  nation  in 
land  use  judgments  must  be  uuided  by 
a  poUcy  that  assures  their  involvement 
only  in  those  issues  impacting  r  lore  than 
one  community.  Control  over  the  great 
majority  of  matters  which  ar;  only  of 
local  concern  should  remain  in  he  hands 
of  local  government.  Although  :lie  prob- 
lem of  defining  the  extent  of  land  lise 
impact  in  advance  is  not  an  i&sy  one, 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  currently 
undei'  consideration  provides  clear  pro- 
lection  for  home  rule  concerns, 

Until  recently,  the  delegatior  of  State 
power  to  local  governments  as  I  he  agen- 
cies best  able  to  exercise  regulation  of 
land  development  had  been  accepted 
with  little  question.  However,  L  icreaising 
attention  in  the  past  several  years  has 
focused  on  a  number  of  well-i  ublicized 
problems  which  demonstrate  he  need 
for  a  return  to  State  or  regiona  partici- 
pation in  the  control  of  land  u  >e. 

In  New  Yorlc.  the  consumers  face 
power  shortages:  local  opposltloc  to  new 
generating  plants  has  stymied  ^oth  pri- 
vate utilities  and  6tat«  agencie:).  In  New 
Jersey,  failure  of  local  InterestsJto  agree 
on  a  plan  for  use  of  the  Ha^kensack 
Meadows  has  stalled  developmeiit  of  this 
important  area  for  many  years 

Several  States  have  adopte^  varied 
foi-ms  of  land  use  controls  toT  address 
these  types  of  local  conflicts — regulations 
that  maintain  home  rule  saf  egiuirds.  Al- 
though the  increased  level  of  State  In- 
terest is  welcomed  in  most  cases.I involve- 
ment must  be  channeled  so  it  deils  effec- 
tively with  important  problems;  without 
urmecessarily  increasing  the  co.sts  of  the 
land  development  process.  Inefficient, 
time  consaming  procedures  iivolving 
State  or  federal  approval  of  lo^lly  ori- 
ented decisions  of  minor  imtmrtance 
could  have  serioos  social  and  «conomic 
conseqnencw.    especially    In    industries 
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where  cost  Is  a  key  factor,  such  as  hous- 
ing. 

The  American  Law  Institute's  report. 
"A  Model  Land  Development  Code," 
states  that  90  percent  of  land  use  deci- 
sions currently  made  by  local  govern- 
ments have  no  major  effect  on  statewide 
or  national  matters.  In  addition,  most 
of  these  decisions  can  be  made  intelli- 
gently solely  by  people  familiar  with  the 
local  social,  enviionmental,  and  economic 
conditions.  The  decision  whether  a  motel 
or  a  drugstore  .sliould  be  located  on  a 
paiticular  corner  m  Chailotte,  N.C..  for 
example,  can  be  made  most  effectively  in 
Chailotte— not  in  Raleigh  or  Washing- 
ton. 

Better  coordination  of  decisions  affect- 
ing land  use  activities  beyond  local 
bounda'-ies  clearly  Is  needed  today.  Many 
examples  of  harmful  land  use  activities 
exist  to  counter  arguments  that  "nothing 
needs  to  be  done."  Individual  juiisdic- 
tions  can  do  little  about  such  problems, 
because  local  government  land  use  plan- 
ning activity  ends  at  the  city  line.  A  wider 
overview  of  the  simultaneous  impact  of 
large-scale  development  on  several  com- 
mimities  is  vital. 

Facing  this  issue  poses  the  challenge: 
How  can  an  equitable  mechanism  be  de- 
vised that  guides  development  having 
midticommunity  impact  while  concom- 
itantly protecting  local  govenmient 
control  of  intrajurisdictional  decision- 
making? H.R.  10294  carefully  blend.s 
these  requirements.  It  guarantees  that 
local  land  use  decisions  will  continue  to 
be  made  locally — while  judgments  affect- 
ing projects  impacting  more  than  a 
sinsle  community  will  be  reviewed  by 
State  governments. 


BEEF   IMPORTS  INTO   THE   UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


OF   NEBRASKA 
IN  rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  6-month  freeze  on  beef 
imports  into  the  United  States.  At  a 
time  when  our  domestic  livestock  mar- 
ket Is  such  that  U.S.  producers  are  suf- 
fering losses  of  $100  to  $200  per  head,  it 
is  imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  re- 
store a  sound  market.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  best  and  most  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  of  any  nation  in  the 
world,  we  must  insure  that  our  live- 
stock industry  survives. 

There  is  no  other  way  of  handling  the 
current  problem,  in  any  existing  law,  so 
I  am  calling  on  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  ask  that  it  be  given 
swift  hearing  and  be  reported  to  the 
House  for  passage  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  imposition  of  a  6- 
month  freeze  on  meat  imports  would 
be  a  healthy  act  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  a  vital  shot  in  the  arm  for  the  ail- 
ing cattle  industry.  Most  economists 
agree    with    the    current    agricultural 
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policy  of  increasing  production  of  food 
to  meet  strong  domestic  demand  and  to 
satisfy  foreign  market  opportunities.  At 
the  same  time,  while  agreeing  that  thi.s 
is  a  legitimate  and  'rorthwhile  policy,  we 
cannot  sit  idly  by  and  ignore  the  short 
term  severe  and  immediate  probleni-s 
that  tlu-eaten  the  stability  of  our  im- 
portant livestock  industi-y. 

Ciurent  Uvestock  prices  threaten  the 
livelihood  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
production  and  marketing  chain.  At 
least  part  of  this  low  price  situation  i.s 
due  to  the  folly  of  last  summer's  meat 
price  freeze  and  the  lifting  of  meat  im- 
port restzictions. 

The  current  dip  in  retail  beef  prices 
widely  heralded  by  the  American  house- 
wife, may  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang.  If 
low  livestock  prices  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  producers  and  feeders  will  be 
driven  from  the  marketplace  and  a  red 
meat  shortage  in  a  matter  of  months 
could  drive  prices  to  new  record  levels. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
temporarily  :-estrlct  the  import  of  beef 
into  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
6  months  In  order  to  help  the  industry 
return  to  its  normal  stabilized  pricing 
procedures  which  were  thrown  out  of 
kilter  last  year. 

Duiing  the  fall  of  1972  and  early  spring 
1973  the  cattle  industry  achieved  an 
orderly  and  reasonably  stable  market 
situation.  Cattle  numbers  by  categorv' 
remained  steady.  As  fat  cattle  were 
finished  in  feedlots  and  slaughtered, 
feeder  cattle  were  available  for  lot  re- 
placements. This  replacement  proceduie 
continued  back  along  the  supply  chain  to 
the  cow-calf  producer. 

In  1973,  the  pictuie  turned  around. 
Domestic  demand  for  beef  had  been 
growing  significantly.  This  increased 
domestic  demand  continued  as  grain  and 
other  feed  prices  rose  to  all-time  highs. 
The  dollar  devaluation  contributed  an 
increa,sed  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  grain. 
Cattlemen  tn  the  Midwest  and  West  were 
hit  with  the  worst  winter  weather  in 
memory,  and  an  estimated  lialf-million 
head  of  cattle  perished  in  the  winter 
Beef  supplies  fell  short  of  demand  and 
prices  responded  by  rising  sharply. 

At  this  point,  cattlemen  were  making 
money.  The  cattle  prices  were  once  agam 
reaching  levels  of  20  years  ago.  Livestock 
producers  planned  expansions  of  their 
cow  herds.  In  time  the  increased  prices 
would  have  enabled  production  to  catch 
up  with  demand.  But,  consumers  grew 
alarmed  at  the  di-amatic  price  increases 
They  demanded  more  beef  at  lower 
prices.  Consiuner  boycotts  were  orga- 
nized across  the  Nation,  and.  reacting  to 
political  pressure  from  consumer  advo- 
cates, the  Federal  Government  placed 
price  controls  on  beef. 

The  price  controls  on  beef  were  lifted 
last  fall,  but  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods 
yet.  A  truck  strike  in  February  produced 
further  erratic  price  behavior  in  the 
marketplace.  Ri^t  now,  cattle  feeders 
are  losing  $100  to  $150  per  head.  Their 
losses  to  date  are  estimated  by  the  Ag- 
ricultiu-e  Department  at  well  over  $1  bil- 
lion. Live  cattle  prices  have  dropped  dra- 
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matically.  They  appear  to  have  stabi- 
lized somewhat  in  the  range  of  the  mid 
$30's  per  hundred  poimds — but  at  these 
prices,  producers  are  suffering  huge 
lasses. 

The  deteriorating  cattle  market  in 
February  and  March  of  this  year  forced 
mr-ny  cattle  feeders  into  financial  loss 
positions  which  discouraged  orderly 
marketings  of  cattle  for  slaughter.  Over- 
finished  cattle  have  had  a  major  price 
depre.ssing  effect  in  the  past  several 
weeks  on  both  the  live  and  the  retail 
markets. 

There  were  8  percent  fewer  cattle  on 
feed  on  April  1  in  the  23  major  cattle 
feeding  States  than  a  year  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
sharpest  decline  was  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
which  had  9  percent  fewer  cattle,  while 
those  in  western  feedlots  were  down  by 
5  percent. 

Cattle  feeders  expected  to  market  only 
sUghtly  more  cattle  in  April  through 
June  than  they  did  a  year  ago  although 
on  April  1  they  had  8  percent  more  cat- 
tle on  feed  in  weight  groups  that  nor- 
mally would  supply  most  of  the  spring 
quarter  marketings.  This  indicates  that 
the  problems  that  go  along  with  o\'er- 
finished  cattle  are  not  yet  solved. 

A  6-month  respite  from  the  market 
impact  of  imported  beef  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  the  U.S.  cattle  in- 
dustry get  back  to  normal,  allowing  the 
visible  strength  in  consumer  demand  to 
lift  the  price  of  choice  steers  at  Omaha 
back  to  the  mid  $40's  per  hundred 
pounds  early  this  summer.  A  year  ago 
they  averaged  $46. 

From  the  steady,  orderly  market  of 
1972-73,  we  have  come  full  circle,  to 
surplus  followed  by  shortage.  Price  con- 
trols were  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  the 
irreversible  damage  to  our  strong  cattle 
industi-y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  livestock  industry  is  one 
of  the  only  segments  of  our  economy  not 
burdened  with  heavy  Government  regu- 
lation, controls  and  programs.  But,  if  we 
fail  to  act  to  help  the  industry  now,  we 
may  one  day  rue  the  fact  if  we  have  to 
provide  huge  Government  subsidies  to 
insure  sufficient  supplies  of  meat  for  the 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  beef  industry  will  reestablish  its 
traditional  market  stability  if  we  give 
it  the  opportimity.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced will  provide  that  opportunity,  and 
I  urge  my  colleajgues  in  the  House  to 
support  the  bill  and  request  swift  hear- 
ings so  that  the  bill  can  be  reported  and 
acted  on  as  soon  as  possible. 


COURT    DECISION    ON    RELEVANCY 
NEEDED 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  a 
decision  by  the  High  Court  on  the  Jawor- 
ski  petition  relating  to  evidence  sought 
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in  the  Ellsberg  prosecutions  will  not 
settle  the  continuing  question  of  rele- 
vancy that  plagues  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee's  impeachment  investigation. 
Th3  President  declines  to  produce  sub- 
penaed  materials  contending  irrelevancy. 
The  list  sought  is  specific. 

What  is  needed  to  clear  the  air  and 
get  proceedings  on  the  right  road  toward 
an  end  to  the  interminable  delays  and 
confusion  is  an  application  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  for  a  court  order  to  produce 
designated  materials  subpenaed.  Such 
an  application  would  almost  certainly 
result  in  a  court  order  to  produce  the 
materials  for  examination  by  the  court 
in  caniera  for  the  purpose  of  ruling 
whether  relevant  or  not.  Thereafter, 
those  items  found  relevant  would  be  re- 
quired lo  be  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

While  such  a  procedure  is  admittedly 
subject  to  the  delays  involved  in  appeals, 
if  taken,  it  is  the  preferable  course  to 
achieve  a  final  proper  resolution  of  con- 
flicting claims.  Once  finally  adjudicated, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  President 
would  refuse  to  comply  with  the  final 
order  of  the  court  after  appeals  have 
been  exhausted. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  5, 
iy74,  is  of  interest: 

Impeachment  and  the  Courts 

We  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  vote  on 
the  substance  of  a  case  for  Impeachment 
unless  It  first  encourages  the  courts  to  han- 
dle questions  of  evidence  and  executive  priv- 
ilege, which  otherwise  will  be  intractable 
procedural  snarls.  While  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  so  far  refused  to  seek  ad- 
judication, we  hope  and  trust  the  matter  is 
not  yet  closed. 

As  one  straw  in  the  wind,  we  note  that 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  has  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  forgo  Its  usual  sum- 
mer recess,  holding  itself  ready  to  decide 
questions  affecting  Watergate.  In  allowing 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski  to  skip  the 
usual  appellate  level  and  scheduling  a  July 
hearing  on  his  subpoena  of  Oval  Office  tapes, 
the  Court  not  only  took  the  majority  leader's 
advice  but  expressed  its  own  willingness  to 
Involve  itself  In  Watergate  proceedings. 

We  are  at  a  bit  of  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Rodino  committee's  adamant  opposition  to 
invoking  the  court.  But  we  have  been  in- 
creasingly Impressed  by  its  general  handling 
of  the  impeachment  probe,  and  we  would  be 
far  from  surprised  if  it  yet  decided  to  go  to 
court  in  the  face  of  presidential  refusals  to 
yield  more  evidence.  Surely  the  committee 
can  understand  that  the  nation  deserves  a 
vote  on  the  substance  of  alleged  presidential 
wrongdoings,  not  on  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress versus  the  prerogatives  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  committee's  refusal  to  go  to  court 
would  be  easier  to  understand  if  it  had  been 
less  careful  generally,  for  the  quickest  ex- 
planation Is  that  it  feels  It  needs  the  proce- 
dural Issue  to  make  a  case  against  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  could  find  no  grounds  on 
which  to  impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  for  exam- 
ple, until  it  forced  him  into  an  impasse  on 
prerogatives.  Similarly,  we  now  learn,  when 
Tammany  Hall  Democrats  Impeached  and 
removed  a  threatening  New  York  governor, 
the  grounds  were  campaign  fund  violations 
and  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  Impeach- 
ment panel. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  think  the  com- 
mittee's demand  for  further  evidence  Is  en- 
tirely Justified  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  tran- 
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scripts  so  far  released;  we  think  the  President 
ought  to  accede  or  at  least  ask  the  courts  to 
rule  and  accept  the  outcome.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  by  demanding  more  and  more  the 
committee  can  keep  the  procedural  Issue  alive 
forever,  regardless  of  any  issue  of  substance. 
It  can  unilaterally  create  Its  own  grounds  for 
impeachment. 

If  the  committee  allowed  the  courts  to 
arbitrate,  procedural  Issues  would  be  grounds 
for  impeachment  only  if  the  President  de- 
cided to  defy  both  branches.  In  that  case  they 
would  be  good  grounds  indeed.  But  by  allow- 
ing the  courts  to  impose  limits  on  Its  de- 
mands, the  committee  would  lose  the  one 
option  through  which  It  can  assure  itself  of 
grounds  for  Impeachment.  No  doubt  a  fear 
that  tlie  substantive  case  alone  will  not  be 
enough  is  the  reason  some  partisans  paint  the 
whole  Idea  of  adjudicating  as  something  of  a 
Nixon  plot,  but  the  committee  Itself  ought  to 
be  above  that  kind  of  thinking. 

There  are  of  course  more  solid  fears  about 
involving  the  court,  as  the  discussion  nearby 
shows.  To  rule  on  evidence,  the  courts  would 
have  to  decide  in  their  own  minds  what  con- 
stitutes an  Impeachable  offense.  But  surely 
the  argument  that  they  cannot  do  this  with- 
out asserting  the  power  to  overrule  Congress' 
eventual  decision  strains  at  gnats  and  swal- 
lows elephants. 

We  also  doubt  that  the  Congress  really 
wants  to  argue  that  the  courts  have  no  place 
because  Impeachment  Is  a  purely  political 
matter  anyway.  It  Is  of  course  true  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  eventually  be  decisive,  but  the 
public  is  too  sensible  to  see  the  Impeachment 
issue  as  one  of  prerogatives  of  the  branches  of 
government.  We  should  thmk  that  all 
branches  should  try  to  meet  the  real  Issue, 
which  Is  whether  or  not  the  President  is 
guilty  of  wrongdoing. 

Obviously  a  great  many  people  have  already 
made  up  their  minds,  both  pro  and  con,  on 
the  President's  guilt.  But  there  are  also  those 
of  us  who  find  the  current  evidence  quite 
ambiguous  and  are  Interested  In  trying  to  es- 
tablish the  truth  about  so  serious  a  matter. 
The  truth  will  not  be  established  by  Impeach- 
ing the  President  for  refusing  subpoenas  or 
citing  him  for  contempt  of  Congress.  Going 
to  the  courts  is  the  best  route  for  'orclng  out 
the  relevant  evidence;  Congress'  function  is 
to  then  render  its  Judgment  on  where  the 
truth  lies. 

In  accepting  the  Jaworski  appeal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  moved  some  way  towards 
accepting  its  part  of  those  tasks,  though  the 
issues  in  that  case  will  stUl  be  far  from  those 
that  would  arise  In  the  full  context  of  an 
Impeachment  probe.  Congress'  next  step 
ought  to  be  a  suit  putting  the  Issue  squarely, 
even  at  the  risk  of  giving  up  sweeping  but 
ultimately  empty  claims  of  unilateral  Juris- 
diction. In  deciding  whether  to  take  that 
course,  Congress  needs  to  ask  which  is  more 
important,  rhetorically  defendtag  its  pre- 
rogatives, or  arrlvmg  at  the  truth  about 
Watergate. 


MAOS  STRATEGY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN"  iHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  two 
different  communications  regarding 
Communist  China  came  to  my  attention 
and  both  are  most  disturbing.  The  first 
is  the  latest  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  and  the  second  is  a  secret  docu- 
ment, published  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Kunming  Military  Region  and 
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obtained  aud  released   by   iiijtelligence 
sources  in  TaipeL 

As  both  articies  are  quite  lengthy,  I 
am  not  going  to  go  into  a  lot  of  the  detail 
of  either,  but  rather  I  have  picked  out 
a  few  of  the  contrasting  point ;  in  each. 
Let  me  quote  first  fiom  U.S.  1  Jews: 
There  is  plenty  of  exc^temeut  lu  UJS.  busi- 
ness circles  about  a  "boom"  In  \  rade  with 
inaluiaiid  Ctilzui.  In  two  years  the  exchange 
of  goods  between  the  two  couurriei  h.-w  goue 
up  10  limeii. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say : 

In  addition,  U.S.  traders — Instead  of  selling 
'oil  lamps"  as  their  forebears  did  a  century 
ago — are  signing  contracts  with  Peking  to 
deliver  alrcrart,  commimlcatlons  eiulpment, 
fertuizer  plants,  oil  drilling  and  injnlng  rlg-s. 
and  machine  tools. 

In  addition  to  all  this  Mr.  Speaker. 
Boeing  Oorp.  has  sold  10  of  it!  707"s  to 
mainland  China,  and  the  tn  ining  of 
Chinese  pQots  took  place  in  the  United 
States,  using  interpreters  presided  by 
Peking. 

Mr.  Byron  Miller.  Boeing's  dtector  of 
international  sales  for  Southqast  Asia 
and  Australia  said : 


We  had  to  start  from  ground  '/.en  i  aud  give 
them  a  complet*  rundown  on  th«  de\'elop- 
ment  of  the  707  aircraft  up  throug  j  the  727, 
737.  and  747.  We  tried  to  cover  the  w|iterfront. 


Speaker, 
qorporate 
to  offer 


s  :ci-et 


This  is  all  pretty  cozy.  Mi- 
and  looks  good  perhaps  on  the 
balance  sheet.  But  I  should  lik( 
now,  some  excerpts  from  the 
port  I  made  reference  to  earlier 
some  comments  regarding  the  Pi  esldenfs 
trip  to  Chixui  and  the  reasons  f qr  it : 

If  you  don't  talk  to  him.  It  is 
for  you  to  get  In  (the  U.S.) ,  nor  Is 
to  hav«  your  Influences  brought 
United  States,  much  less  the  pos^lbiUty 
doing  a  good  }ot>  In  the  worit  of 
aud  of  malring  a  publicity  of 
Leninism. 

Espedaily  noteworthy  was  the  tremendous 
impact  resxUtlng  therefrom,  when 
the    United    States    and    West 
North  America  saw  the  spiritual 
the  actual  situation  of  the  people 
country.  Thus,  the  U.S.  lies  slanderltig 
in  the  past  were  all  shattered  by 
our  International  Influences  were 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  cites 
crease  In  travel  between  both 
the  exchange  of  artistic  groups, 
now  famous  ping-pong  match, 
cording  to  the  report  this  was 
publicity  for  Communist  China, 
that— 

Our    Influences    have    now    rea4hed 
United     States.     Revolution     has 
triumphed  in  China.  If  revolution 
also  in   the  United  States,  it  will 
tremendous  Unpact  on  the  whole 

Our  invitation  to  Nixon  to  visit 
ceeds  precisely  from  Chairman  Mao'  i 
thinking  of  exploiting  contradictions 
nlng  over  the  majority,  opposing 
Ity,  and  breaking  them  up  one  by 
this  by  no  means  Indicates  a  chan 
diplomatic  Une. 

I  shall  conclude  tliis  with 
quote  from  this  most  lengthy 
formative  report  : 

The  two  matn  enemies  facing  us  are  U.S. 
imijerlallsm  and  Soviet  revisionism  We  are 
to  fight  for  overthrow  of  these  two  enemies. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  has  already  been  written  Into  the  new- 
party  constitution.  Nevertheless,  are  we  to 
fight  these  two  enemies  simultaneously,  us- 
ing a  same  might?  No.  Are  we  to  aUy  our- 
selves with  the  one  against  the  other?  Defi- 
nitely not.  We  act  in  the  light  of  changes 
In  situation,  tipping  the  scale  diversely  at 
differeJit  times. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  let  our- 
selves be  suckered  by  the  Communist 
line,  or  are  we  going  to  remain  strong 
and  firm  in  our  dealings  with  them? 
Detente  to  the  Commimists.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  just  another  step  in  their  overall  strat- 
egy of  world  conquest.  That  we  are  con- 
tributing to  this  goal  is  most  disturbing. 
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POLICE  HARASSMENT  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
I.\    riiE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  are 
concei-ned  about  the  continuing  repres- 
sion of  hiunan  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Recently  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  asking  for  a  report  on  an 
incident  in  which  several  American 
citizens,  along  with  a  group  of  Soviet 
Jews,  were  subjected  to  harassment  by 
So-viet  police. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  essential  that  the 
United  States  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  will  not  tolerato  the  use  of 
Soviet  police-state  methods  on  American 
citizens. 

I  insert  my  letter  and  the  reply  of  the 
State  Department  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  15, 1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  Kissinger, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  oj  State, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 
De.^r  Mr.  Secbetart:  I  am  deeply  upset 
about  recent  news  reports  concerning  the 
harassment  of  American  citizens  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  refer  speclflcally  to  news  re- 
ports appearing  on  May  11  of  an  Incident 
near  Moscow  In  which  10  American  citizens 
who  were  preparing  to  have  a  picnic  with  a 
number  of  Soviet  Jews  were  apparently  sub- 
jected to  searches,  intimidation,  and  Insults 
by  a  large  number  of  Soviet  plainclothes 
police.  It  was  also  reported  that  anti-Semitic 
Insults  were  shouted  at  the  group. 

It  Is  shocking  to  me  that  American  citizens 
can  be  subjected  to  such  police  state  tactics 
for  attempting  to  have  a  picnic  with  Soviet 
friends.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  If  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  be  considered  a  major  na- 
tion and  a  part  of  the  world  community,  it 
must  be  expected  to  abide  by  at  least  the 
minimum  standards  of  clvUlzed  nations.  If 
we  cannot  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
harassing  its  own  citizens,  we  can  certainly 
prevent  them  from  harassing  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Please  send  me,  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  the  State  Department's  assessment  of 
the  incident  I  have  described.  Also,  please  in- 
form me  of  what  steps,  If  any,  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  has  taken  to  In- 
sure that  American  citinens  In  the  Soviet 
Union  win  not  be  subjected  to  future  harass- 
ment and  Intimidation  by  Soviet  authorities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  N.  C.  Ndc, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Jinre  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nix:  The  Secretary  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  15,  In  which 
you  ask  for  information  about  the  reported 
harassment  of  American  tourists  in  Moscow 
on  May  10. 

Our  Embassy  in  Moscow  was  Informed  of 
this  nwtter  on  May  11  by  a  Western  Jour- 
nalist who  had  encountered  the  American 
tourists  involved  in  the  incident.  Tlie  tourists 
themselves  did  not  contact  the  Embassy,  and 
the  Embassy's  attempts  to  locate  them  were 
unsuccessfvil. 

On  May  11  the  Embassy  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  incident  from  one  of  the  Soviets 
who  was  present  as  a  guest  of  the  tourists. 
According  to  this  account,  the  incident  In- 
volved a  picnic  reportedly  organized  by  a 
couple  from  Florida  who  had  Ijeen  corre- 
spondiag  with  Soviet  Jews  in  Moscow  prior 
to  theU-  visit  to  the  USSR.  This  couple  and 
.several  of  their  fellow  tourists  from  Florida 
were  joined  by  several  Soviet  Jews  on  a  Mos- 
cow city  bus  boimd  for  a  picnic  site  near 
the  city. 

According  to  the  Soviet  source,  the  bus 
was  halted  by  Soviet  mUltia  at  the  outskirts 
of  Moscow,  and  all  passengers  were  asked  to 
produce  identity  documents.  Militiamen  re- 
portedly told  the  Americans  and  their  Soviet 
guests  that  the  bus  was  headed  for  an  area 
oiT-limits  to  foreigners.  The  group  started  to 
walk  toward  the  picnic  area  but  was  again 
stopped  by  militiamen  who  repeated  that  the 
area  was  closed  to  foreigners.  The  group  then 
went  to  a  nearby  field  and  held  a  picnic. 

The  Embassy's  source  said  that  the  group 
was  surrounded  by  plainclothes  policemen, 
some  of  whom  took  photographs.  Some  resi- 
dents of  the  area  also  appeared  and  ciu-sed 
at  the  group,  using  antl-semltlc  language. 
The  group  departed  peacefully  after  finUhlng 
Us  picnic.  There  were  no  arrests  either  then 
or  later. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Moscow  and  the  American 
Consulate  General  In  Leningrad  Is  to  assist 
American  tourists  who  encounter  difficulties 
with  Soviet  authorities.  We  woiUd  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  ralshig  this  Incident  with 
appropriate  Soviet  officials,  once  we  receive 
a  full  account  from  the  Americans  who  were 
Involved.  To  date,  neither  the  Embassy  not 
the  Department  has  been  contacted  by  the 
Americans  who  participated  In  the  picnic. 

I  hope   you  will  call  on  me  If  you  ha\-« 
further  questions  regarding  this  matter. 
Cordially, 

LiNWOOD   HoLTOlf, 

Afisistant  Secretary  for  Congressioncl 
Relations. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  working  extensively  on  tax  reform 
measures.  One  issue  of  concern  is  the  tax 
on  long  term  capital  gains.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to  insert  the 
following  article  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

CAPriAL  Oains  Tax  Reform 

American  Industry  will  need  about  $1.4 
triUioD  in  new  capital  by  1080  and  94  trlUlon 
by  1985  to  finance  industrial  expansion,  cre- 
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ate  new-  Jobs,  and  meet  future  energy  needs 
from  new  sources. 

Unless  the  U.S.  tax  laws — ^particularly  the 
tax  on  long  term  capital  gains — are  liberal- 
ized to  encourage  Investments,  the  nation 
could  fall  short  of  its  capital  requirements. 
The  penalty  for  this  failure  wovild  be  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans. 

Capital  gains  are  paid  on  the  lncrea.se  in 
the  value  of  an  asset,  such  as  stock  or  real 
estaie.  between  the  time  it  is  purchased  and 
when  it  Is  sold.  At  the  present  time,  short 
term  capital  gains — on  investments  held  for 
six  months  or  less — are  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  ordinary  Income.  Long  term  gains, 
those  held  more  than  six  months,  are  taxed 
at  half  ilie  ordinary  rate  up  to  a  maximum 
of  35  per  cent. 

Investment  capital  traditionally  has  come 
from  the  savings  that  individuals  invest  In 
American  business  by  buying  securities.  Be- 
cause of  low  stock  prices,  un.stable  economic 
conditions,  government  crises,  aud  high 
yields  on  savings  and  other  fixed-income  in- 
vestments, investors — large  or  small — are 
stayhig  out  of  the  stock  market,  and  cor- 
porations are  finding  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
money  they  need. 

The  Securities  Industry  Association,  made 
up  of  investment  bankers  and  stock  brok- 
ers, cites  what  it  terms  a  "capital  drought." 
The  number  of  new  stock  Issues  has  dropped 
from  1,460  In  1972  to  440  last  yenr.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  new  bond  issues  slipped  from  470  to 
248  in  the  same  period. 

Moreover,  hundreds  of  billious  of  dollars 
in  capital  are  "locked  Uj  '  becauw  stock  hold- 
ers are  reluctant  to  .-iell  them  and  ihiis  be- 
come liable  for  the  capital  gaitis  tax.  The 
Treasury  Department  believes  thnt  between 
$233  and  $558  billion  in  long  term  iiivest- 
meuts  are  thus  immobilized.  This,  in  turn. 
reduces  federal  revenue  because  investors 
would  rather  hold  onto  their  securities  than 
face  a  tax  that  could  amount  to  more  than 
one-third  of  their  profit. 

There  have  been  a  niunber  of  ."^usgestions 
for  liberalizing  the  capital  gains  tax.  One  has 
caught  the  attention  of  some  members  of 
Congress  and  is  being  pushed  by  ChaU-man 
WUbiu-  MUls  of  the  House  Ways"  and  Means 
Committee.  It  calls  for  a  sliding  scale:  The 
longer  an  investment  was  held,  the  lower  the 
tax  rate  would  be. 

Mr.  Mills  has  offered  no  speciac  figures. 
The  Securities  Industry  Association,  however, 
has  suggested  a  scale  ranging  from  100  per 
cent  when  assets  had  been  held  for  three 
months  to  10  per  cent  for  assets  held  20  years 
or  more. 

S.I.A.  estimat33  that  for  every  billion  dol- 
lars In  securities  unlocked  by  the  sliding 
scale,  the  treasury  would  realize  $260  million 
in  additional  tax  revenues.  More  important, 
however,  the  lower  tax  rates  would  encourage 
investors  to  shift  their  assets,  thus  making 
money  available  to  new  Industries. 

Inflation  has  made  the  present  capital 
gains  tax  confiscatory.  It  devoured  27  per 
cent  of  any  profit  acquired  over  a  period  of 
10  years  and  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  profit 
earned  on  an  investment  held  for  25  years. 
Add  the  tax  and  there  is  very  little  left.  Many 
family  busUiesses  have  to  be  sold  when  the 
owner  dies  merely  to  pay  the  capital  gains 
tax. 

Some  self-styled  reformers  would  do  away 
with  the  capital  gains  tax  entirely,  and  tax 
investment  profits  at  the  higher  rate  applied 
to  ordinary  Income.  This,  they  contend, 
would  enable  government  to  redistribute  the 
nation's  wealth  from  the  haves  to  the  have- 
nots. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  nonsense  that  appeals 
to  economic  illiterates.  Such  a  tax  would  de- 
stroy any  Incentive  to  Invest  risk  capital. 
It  would  Invite  industrial  stagnation,  jeop- 
ardize our  standard  of  living,  and  Inevitably 
lead  toward  socialism. 
The  sliding-scale  proposal  for  capital  gains 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  the  most  promising  we've  seen.  We  also 
like  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Mills  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  first  $10,000  in  capital  gains 
earned  over  a  taxpayer's  lifetime.  This,  we 
believe,  would  encourage  lower  income 
groups  such  as  wage  earners  to  participate  in 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  help  provide 
the  capital  that  will  be  needed  in  the  years 
ahead. 


CONGRESSMAN      LANDGREBE      OB- 
SERVES A  TIMELY  POEM 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIV'ES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  a  poem  which 
strikes  me  as  a  particularly  timely  and 
sensitive  expression  of  how  one  citizen 
perceives  the  sincere  efforts  of  our  Pres- 
ident to  provide  a  better  life  for  all.  The 
message  comes  from  Amy  von  Maur 
Morse,  who  is  a  constituent  of  Congress- 
man William  S.  Broomfield.  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  19th  Disti-ict  in  Mich- 
igan. 

Perl-aps  the  real  beauty  of  the  poem 
i  ;}ic  eloquence  and  depth  of  feeling  that 
are  clearly  represented  in  the  presenta- 
tion, a  presentation  that  expresses  the 
views  of  many  conscientious  Americans 
today.  At  any  rate.  I  feel  that  such  talent 
should  not  go  unnoticed,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  following  poem 
inspirational: 

Stop  It!!! 
(By  Amy  von  Maur  Morse) 
Tiie  txmiult  and  the  shouting  died 
An  awesome  silence,  like  the  eye  of  a  tornado. 

fell  over  the  frenzied  multitude. 
Cartoons,  suddenly  alive,  leered  back  at  their 

creators. 
Ink  from  venomous  pens  of  the  press  fell  In 

black  blots  on  thirsty  paper. 
Comedians  paled  and  swallowed  their  hate- 
fully cruel  jokes. 
Guilty  news-casters  stood  still  In  shame. 
"Stop  it!  Stop  it!  Stop  It!!!' 
No  single  body  housed  the  words. 
No  eyes  discerned  the  form. 
But  deep  within  the  hearts  of  all,  the  furious. 

anguished  cry  tore  forth. 
In  mind  they  saw  before  them  their  single, 

bloodied  prej'. 
They  saw  him  being  stoned;  they  saw  him  be- 
ing torn  to  shreds 
The  sight  was  not  a  pretty  sight  to  see ! 
'What  did  he  do?"  a  bewildered  child  asked. 
And  none  could  tell  him,  exactly,  for  siu-e. 
Was  It  the  language  he  might  have  used  when 

the  stress  was  too  much? 
(Oh  woe  is  me  if  every  word  I  spoke  was  to 

be  heard!) 
Was  his  sin  this  great,  to  cover  others  wrong? 
(How  often  have  I  defended  those  I  loved!) 
Or  was  It  a  vague,  gross  "Image"  eloquently 

painted  by  an  adept  media? 
Painted  in  our  hearts  and  burned  Into  our 

gullible,  Impressionable  minds? 
"He  brought  us  peace  ...  he  brought  our 

boys  back  home  .  .  . 
Did  we  forget  to  thank  him? 
Two  years  ago  we  gave  him  all  our  hearts 
Now  we've  stained  his  name  and  broken  his 

heart  to  bits  .  .  . 
Is  this  the  way  we  show  our  thanks? 
The  magazines,  the  press  and  T.V.  too 
Day  In  day  out  for  weeks  then  months  then 

years 
Compete  to  bring  us  all  the  bad 
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But  hold  back  mightily  on  all  that's  good 
And  good  there  Is  as  millions  of  us  know 
Because  we've  personally  witnessed  some 
Then  later,  shocked,  we've  heard  or  read  re- 
porter's lies. 
Not  only  government,  but  the  viedia  is  here 

on  trial!!! 
Yes.  xlxa  tumult  and  the  shouting  died  in  this 

our  hour  of  trutli. 
Some  dropped   their  stones  lu  weary  sh.ime 

and  vowed  to  be  more  fair. 
Some  picked  stones  up.  for  those  on  whor.i 

they  blamed  their  guilty  shame. 
"We're  like  a  mob  of  animals!  "  they  whis- 
pered to  themselves. 
Animals?  Ah  no!  Torture  is  only  allowed   in 

man's  civilized  state! 
But  torture  ha.s  a  cost  which,  also.  Is  known 

to  man  alone. 
The    gnawing    seuse    of    guUl    born    of    the 

knowledge  that 
We  accorded  more  fairness  to  murderers,  dope 

peddlers  and  traitors 
Tlian   we   did   to   the  President  of  our  own 

covmtry. 
This  will  put  us  hi  debt,  for  the  rest  of  our 

lives. 
And  History  will  so  testify. 
Before  it  is  too  late 
Before  ilie  cost  becomes  too  great 
Lets  fare  the  future  with   intelligent   poi^e 

and  fairness. 
I  PI  the  media  deal  in  facts  .  .  .  both  pro  and 

con  .  .  . 
And  let  "we  tiie  people"  demand  of  those  who 

deal  in  hate,  to 
•Stop  it!!!  Stop  it!!!  Stop  it!!! 
I  dedicate  this  to  my  President,  in  grateful 

appreciation   for   his   efforts   to   bring 

peace  to  the  world  and  a  better  life  for 

all  Americans. 


__    BIG  JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
truly  great  American  celebrated  anothei' 
birthday.  It  was  his  86th,  and  although 
chronology  suggests  this  to  be  old,  not  so 
in  the  case  of  this  human  dynamo  who. 
despite  his  four-scoie-plus,  continues  to 
"do  his  thing"  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and. 
I  might  add,  do  it  well.  I  refer  to  the  lale 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  chief 
mentor,  former  Postmaster  General,  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  the  very  lovable  Jim 
Farley. 

For  some  years  now  Jim  has  main- 
tained an  executive  position  with  the 
Cocoa-Cola  Co.  and  will  be  foimd  each 
day  working  away  in  his  oflBce  in  New 
York  City.  Along  with  his  interests  in 
the  private  sector  he  continues  to  main- 
tain a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  and  for  that 
matter,  the  afifairs  of  oui*  Nation. 

Recently,   an   excellent   editorial   ap- 
peared in  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  newspaper, 
the  Times-Union.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues would  enjoy  reading  it: 
Big  Jim  Farley 

Big  Jim  Farley  gets  bigger  every  year.  Tli^ 
former  top  Democratic  political  strategist 
and  postmaster  general  of  the  early  Roosevelt 
years,  who  later  broke  with  PJ3.B.,  Is  active 
as  always  and  even  more  honored. 
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"In  time  of  difficulties,"  wrote 
revolutionary  leader,  Chalrma 
tung,  "we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
meats." 

Pursuing  that  thought,  in  tL 
air  is  filled  with  cha.  ges  and  co 
of  gravest  character  affecting 
stations.    It's   comforting    to 
trasts. 

Almost  regularly,  it-  sesms,  t 
executive,  who  at  86  may  be  s 
ing  at  7;30  a.m.  or  earlier  resi. 
New  York  City  hotel  9.here  he  li 
honored  by  some  group.  And  t 
seem  likely  to  be  in  about  the  i 
all  such  occasions. 

At    the   most  recent,   arranged 
and  e.xecutlves  of  McCann-Ericl  s 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.  which  honor^l 
April  17  m  New  York  City,  a 
son  letter  to  John  Adams  was 

"The  whole  of  government  cor 
art  ot  being  honest." 
The  citation  continued: 
"It  ever  there  was  a  time  \\h 
ferson  principle   needs   to  be 
the  housetops  it  is  today.  If  th_ 
us  a  man  whose  public  and  pri 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  am 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverei 
L.  R,  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  for  this  quie 
before  the  pressing  duties  oi 
move  in  upon  us,  wilt  Thou  lif 
the  stress,  the  contention,  and 
ment  of  these  difficult  days  intc 
ing  calm  of  Thy  presence.  Gr 
peace  of  those  whose  mind.s 
on  Thee.  May  all  who  labor  for 
here  be  patient  in  debate,  ch^- 
judgment,  and  slow  to  anger 
wisdom  and  courage  to  upholji 
just  and  true.  Grant  us  to 
that  we  may  truly  love  Thee 
love  Thee,  that  we  may  freely 
for  the  rule  of  righteousness  in 
«nd  the  honor  and  glory  of 
name.  Amen. 


rhe  clerk 
to  the 
tempore 

read  the 


P  )RE. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING]  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPOR 
The  PRESIDING  OF  FICER 
will  please  read  a  communicatijon 
Senate  from  the  President  pre 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tem 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1974 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from 
on  official  duties.  I  appoint  Hon 
Allen,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastl/|nd. 
President  pro  t  ;mpore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  (he  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempor< . 
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ways  reflected  his  imswervlng  commitment  to 
rugged  honesty,  it  is  the  honorable  James  A. 
Farley. 

"We  meet  with  him  today  In  a  spirit  of 
warm  friendship  and  great  respect.  We  salute 
him  for  a  lifetime  of  great  accomplishment 
in  the  art  of  being  honest,  human  and  a 
vigorous  advocate  of  all  that  is  good  and  true 
in  American  life,  politics  and  business." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  KO0N3Y 
OF  NEW  YORK 

KON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TEUNE-SSEE 
'N    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mv.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  today  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Te.xas  (Mr.  Mahon)  paid 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Voi-k  (Mr.  Rodney )  who  ear- 
lier had  announced  his  retirement  from 
the  Congre.'^s— ar.d  I  wanted  to  join,  with 


Mr.  Mahon  In  commending  and  congrat- 
ulating John  Rodney  on  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  his  election  to  the  Congress. 

John  Rodney  is  a  most  valued  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations — a 
senior  member — and  chairman  of  the 
Appropiiations  Subcommittee  on  Justice, 
Commerce  and  the  Judi("iary,  three  Cabi- 
net-level departments  that  come  before 
Chairman  Rodney  for  fimding, 

John  Rodney  has  no  peer  as  a  legisla- 
tive craftsman — he  is  a  master  of  legis- 
lative skills,  resourceful  in  debate,  a  most 
effective  legislator  with  a  warm  person- 
ality. 

John  Rodney  is  a  great  American — a 
ti-aditional  American  in  the  true.'st  ai:d 
classic  sense — the  son  of  Irish  immigrant 
parents  who  settled  in  Brooklyn  more 
than  100  years  ago. 

We  know  that  he  has  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  few  weeks  and  we  all  wish  for 
him  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  much 
happiness  in  his  richly  deserved  retire- 
ment. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974,  be  dispensed 
wirh. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


concurrent  resolutions  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  reprint  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Lftws  Are  Made": 

H.  Con.  Res.  445.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  additional  copies  of  oversight 
hearings  entitled  "State  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Commissions"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  Hou.se  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag."  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Work?";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  474.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (H.R.  15155)  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  development,  including  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  73)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  a  com- 
mittee print  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15155)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  House  concurrent  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  reprint  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"; 
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H.  Con.  Res.  446.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  additional  copies  ot  Oversight 
Hearings  entitled  "State  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation Commissions"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag,"  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  455.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Work?";  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  474.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  ckrk 
pix)ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENFORCEMENT  OP  FISH 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  866,  H.R.  14291. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  te  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legi-slative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  14291,  to  amend  the  Northwest  At- 
lantic Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  permit  United 
States  participation  in  international  enforce- 
ment of  flsh  conservation  in  additional  geo- 
graphic areas  pursuant  to  tlie  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries,  1949,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "inserting",  in- 
sert "shall";  and,  after  line  20,  insert: 

(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  September  27,  1950  (64  Stat.  1068).  is 
/amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence 
to  the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  costs  incurred  in  reimbursing 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  of  members 
of  the  advisory  committee  pur.'sunnt  .to  this 
subsection". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  (Mr.  Hugh 
Scott)  . 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  tran^ction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minut«6. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Eiivironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of.  and  to 
a.ssist.  State  and  regional  environmental 
centers  (Kept.  No.  93-905). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2940.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain works  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to 
users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
(Rcpt.  No.  93-9061. 


SUBMISSION  OF  A  SUPPLEMENTAL 
REPORT  ENTITLED  -'JAPAN- 
UNITED  STATES  FRIENDSHIP 
ACT"— PART  2,   (REPT.  NO.  93-885) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  a 
supplejnental  report  on  the  bill  (S.  649) 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  certain  funds  to 
promote  scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic 
activities  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpose?^,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,  read  the  fii-st 
time  and,   by   unanimous   consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   JACKSON    (by  request)  : 

S.  3599.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Nunamiut 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Alaska,   and 
for   other   purposes.   Referred   to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  3600.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  economy  and 
mitigate  the  effects  of  Inflation  by  providing 
for  minimum  annual  increases  in  wages.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  and  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3601.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.   3602.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viola  J. 
Stewart.   Lois   Souby,   Jane   Robertson,   and 
Norma  Jean  Rldgeway.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  3603.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  no-knock  laws. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj*. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  3604.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.   MONTOYA    (for   himself.   Mr 
Aboueezk.   Mr.    Clabk.    Mr.    Dome- 
Nici,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  McGee.   Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  3605.  A  bin  to  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance to  persons  engaged  in  the  cattle  raisine 
business  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, for  a  temporary  period  of  time,  to 
guarantee  loans  made  to  such  persons  uniil 
they  can  sell  their  livestock.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McGOVEIlN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Abourezk)  : 
S.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  establish 
a  loan  insurance  program  for  producers  of 
livestock.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ai.'ri- 
culture  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  ( by  request » : 

S.  3599.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nuna- 
miut National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.^uLi"  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  nin 
introducing  by  request  today  a  bill  which, 
like  S.  2917  and  S.  2918,  provides  for  the 
ri.MiUon  of  certain  lands  in  Alaska  to 
t-->e  national  p.irk  system. 

This  bill  which  would  establish  the 
Nunamiut  National  Park  in  the  Centi-pl 
Brooks  Range  of  Alaska  is,  however,  un- 
usual because  it  was  prepared  by  the 
Arctic  Eskimo  people  as  a  direct  product 
of  their  land  selection  and  planning 
process  e3tablished  by  the  Congrees 
within  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1S71. 

The  innovative  approaches  taken  in 
this  bill  and  the  planning  steps  pursued 
in  its  development  should  help  to  demon- 
strate the  land  management  abilities  of 
the  Alaska  Native  people. 

This  proposal  for  a  Nunamiut  National 
Park  in  the  Central  Brooks  Range  of 
Alaska  illustrates  their  abilities. 

The  lands  which  national  conserva- 
tionists have  hoped  for  decades  would  be 
dedicated  to  a  national  park  in  the 
Brooks  Range  were  split  by  withdrawals 
for  Native  selection  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971  in  and  about  the  inland  Eskimo  vil- 
lage of  Anaktuvuk  Pass.  Rather  than 
emotionally  opposing  the  creation  of  a 
national  park,  which  might  deprive  their 
people  of  the  subsistence  harvest  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  the  Arctic  Eski- 
mos have  sought  an  approach  which 
would  accommodate  their  cultm-al  ways 
and  their  economic  future  and  also  en- 
hance the  opportunities  of  all  citizens 
to  enjoy  the  spectacular  beauty  of  this 
vast  northern  land. 

The  lands  involved  are  the  "home- 
lands '  of  the  Nimamiut  Eskimos,  which 
literally  means  "people  of  the  land." 
They  have  occupied  the  Central  Brooks 
Range  of  the  Arctic  for  centuries  and 
seek  understanding  of  their  cultural 
values  and  history  as  part  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  national  park  in  these  moun- 
tains and  tundra-covered  foothills. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  significant 
nature  of  this  measure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  to- 
gether with  a  brief  description  of  its  pro- 
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visions  be  printed  in  the  Recor  • 
ately  following  my  remarks 
There  being  no  objection, 
description  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3599 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se-ate  an 
Pcpresentatives    of    the    United 
America      in     Congress     assem 
(a)    Congress  finds  and  declares 
exi-'ts  in  the  Central  Brooks  Rang 
an  area  of  outstanding  Arctic  Wild 
raw    unique    beauty    shown    In 
mountain  peaks.  Incised  valleys  ar 
covered  foothills,  unequalled  hist 
man's  early  Arctic  occupancy  and 
current  Eskimo  cultural   importai 

I  b )  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  it  is  In  the  nation?.l  Interest  t 
park  lands  within  the  Central 
to    preserve,    protect    and    perpetn 
values,  that  an  immediate  need  exi 
establishment   of   this  park    to   pr : 
inroads  of  disturbing  influenc?^  am 
ment.  and  that  lands  selected  by  f: 
(Eskimo)  people  of  the  Arnic  siop< 
Corporation  and  the  Nunamiu-  Vi 
poration   of   Anaktuvuk   Pass.    Ai 
suanl  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Act  of  1971  (85  Stat.  688;  43  U.S.C. 
important  to  the  establishment  of 
and  the  values  inherent  thereto,  an 
that: 

1 1)  healthy  and  protecled  \ei>et  i 
munities   and   wildlife   populate, 
maintained,    including    migration 
North    America's   last   and   largest 
herbivores — the  Arctic  caribo"; 

(2)  the  culture  and  way  of  life 
nous  Native  peoples,  the  Nunan.iiii 
Eskimo,  may  be  maintained  .i!!d  in 
and  that 

(3)  Arctic  wilderness  rp'r-'ea'ion 
tunlties  may  be  afforded  all  pe  ipli 
Nation. 

Sec.  2.  Description   cf  ExrEsuia 
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The  boudaries  of  the  Nunami 
Park  are  described  as  follows: 

Commencing  at  the  point  of  in 
the  boundary  of  Naval  Petroleum 
4  (NPR-4)  with  boundary  of  the 
(KRM)   and  Umiat   (UM)    Meridian; 
north  approximately  43  miles  along 
4  boundary  to  the  Colville  River,  t! 
and  north  approximately  150  miles  i 
Colville   River    boundary    of    NPR-' 
point  of  intersection  with  the  line 
T.'s  TN.  and  3N.  (UM).  thence  east 
mately  23  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner 
R.6E.    UM.    thence   south 
miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.IN..  F 
thence  east  approximately  2  miles  to 
corner  of  Section  4  T.IS.,  R.7E.  UN 
south  approximately  12  miles  to  the 
ner  of  Section  33,  T2S.,  R.7E.  UM, 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  N.E 
Section    4.    T.3S.,    R.8E.    UM,    thence 
approximately  12  miles  to  the  S.E. 
Section    33,    T.4S.,    R.8E.    UM.    th 
approximately  3  miles  to  the  N  E 
T.5S..  R.8E.  UM.  thence  south  a 
6  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.5S 
thence  east  approximately  3  miles  to 
corner  of  Section  4,  T.6S.,  R.9E.  VK 
south  approximately  6  miles  to  the 
ner  of  Section  33,  T.6S.,  R.9E.  UM 
approximately  3  miles  to  the  N.E 
T.7S..  R.9E.  UM,  thence  south 
6  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.7S 
thence  east  approximately  3  miles  to 
corner  of  Section  4,  T.8S.,  R.IOE.  U^ 
.south  approximately  6  miles  to  the 
ner  of  Section  33,  T.6S.,  R.9E.  UM, 
east  approximately  3  miles  to  the  N 
of  T.9S.,  R.IOE.  UM,  thence  south 
mately  18  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner 
R.IOE.  UM,  thence  east  approximate!;  ■ 
to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4,  T.l2g 
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UM,  thence  south  approximately  6  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33.  T.12S.,  R.llE. 
UM,   thence  west  approximately   1   mile  to 
the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4.  T.13S.,  R.llE. 
UM,  thence  south  approximately  18  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33,  T.15S..  R.llE. 
UM,  thence  west  approximately  6   miles  to 
the  N.W.  corner  of  Section  3,  'T.ISS.,  R.IOE. 
UM.  thence  south  approximately  8  miles  to 
the    boundary   line   between   T.  s   36N.   and 
37N.  Fairbanks  Meridian  (FM),  thence  west 
approximately  3  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
T.36N.,   R.llW.   FM.    thence   south    approxi- 
mately 24  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.33N., 
R.llW.    FM.    the;ice    west    approximntelv    5 
miles  to  the  N  E.  corner  of  T.32N..  R.12N.  FM, 
thence  fouth  approximately  G  miles  to  the 
S.E.  corner  of  T.32N..  R.12W.  FM.  thence  west 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
T.31N..    R  13W.    FM,    thence    south    approxi- 
mately 13  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.29N.. 
R.13W.    FM.    thence    west    approximately    6 
mlie.s  to   the   N.E.   corner  of  T.28N.,   R.14W. 
FM.  thence  south  approximately  6  miles  to 
the  S  E.  corner  of  T.28N..  R.14w".  FM,  thence 
west  approximately  15  miles  to  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  Section  34,  T.28N..  R.16W.  FM.  thence 
north  approximately  6  miles  to  the  N.E.  cor- 
ner of  Section  4,  T.28N..  R.16W.  FM.  thenca 
west  approximately  1  mile  to  the  S.W.  corner 
of    Section    34.    T.29N.,    R.16W.    FM.    thence 
north    approximately    12    miles   to    the    N.E. 
corner  of  Seci ion  4.  'r.30N..  R.16W.  FM,  thence 
west    approximately    18    miles    to    the    N.W. 
corner  of  Section  3.  T.30N..  R19W.  FM.  thence 
south    approximately    3    miles    to    the    S.E. 
corner    of    Section    16,    T.30N.,    R.19W.    FM. 
thence  wect  approximately  15  miles  to  the 
N.W.  corner  of  Section  19.  T.30N.,  R.21W.  P"M. 
thence  south   approximately  9  miles  to  the 
S.E.    corner    of   T.29N.,    R.22W.    FM,    thence 
west  approximntely  1  mile  to  the  N.W.  cor- 
ner of  Section  3,  T.28N.,  R.22W.  FM.  thence 
south  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33,  T.28N.. 
R.22W.    FM.    thence    west    approximately    3 
miles   to  the  S.W.  ccrner  of  T.28N..  R  22W. 
FM,  thence  south  approximately  12  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  T.2(^N..  R  23W.  FM.  thence 
west  approximately  15  miles  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  line  dividing  R.s  26E. 
and  27E.  KRM,  thence  south  aoproximately 
8  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.18N.,  R.26E. 
KRM.  thence  west  approximately  30  miles  to 
the  S.W.  corner  of  T.18N.,  R.22E.  KRM,  thence 
south  approximately  six  miles  to  the  S.E.  cor- 
ner of  T.17N..  R.21E.  KRM,  thence  west  ap- 
proximately   1    mile    to    the    N.E.   corner   of 
T.16N.,  R.21E.  KRM,  thence  south  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.15N.. 
R.21E.  KRM,  thence  west  approximately  48 
miles   to  the   S.W.   corner   of   T.15N.,   R.14E. 
KRM.  thence  north  approximateiv  12  miles  to 
the    N.W.    corner    of    T.16N.,    R.14E.    KRM, 
thence  east  approximately  1  mile  to  the  S  W 
corne-  of  T.17N.,  R.14E.  KRM,  thence  north 
approximately  24  miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of 
T.20N.,   R.UE.   KRM,   thence   west   approxi- 
mately 5  mUes  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.21N., 
R.13E.  KRM,  thence  north  approximately  12 
miles   to   the   N.W.  corner  of  T.22N.,   R.13E. 
KRM,  thence  west  approximately  30  miles  to 
the  S.W.  corner  of  T.22N..  R.8E.  icRM,  thence 
north    approximately    12   miles   to   the   N.E. 
corner  of  T.24N.,  R.7E.  KRM,  thence  east  ap- 
proximately  Vi    mile  to  the  S.W.   corner  of 
T.25N.,   R.8E.  KRM,    thence   north   approxi- 
mately 6  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  T.25N., 
R.7E.    KRM,    thence    west    approximately    6 
miles   to   the   S.W.   corner   of   T.26N.,    R.7E. 
KRM,  thence  north  approximately  6  miles  to 
the  N.E.  corner  of  T.26N.,  R.CE.  KRM,  thence 
west    approximately    30    miles    to    the    S.W. 
corner  of  T.27N.,  R.2E.  KRM,  thence  north 
approximately  36  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
T.32N.,    R.lE.    KRM.    thence    west    approxi- 
mately 12  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.33N., 
R.IW.  KRM,  thence  north  approximately  12 
miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.34N.,  R.lW. 
KRM,  thence  east  approximately  87  miles  to 
the  point  of  origin 


.Sec.  3.  iNci-VDED  Park  IjAnds  And  Their 
Administration. 

(a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
federally  owned  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Nunaraiut  National  Park 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1-4),  as  amended  a>id  supplemented,  except 
as  provided  otherwise  in  this  Act; 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
lands  selected  by  and  patented  to.  Alauka 
Native  regional  or  village  corporations  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1971  located  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Nunamiut  National  Park 
as  part  of  this  park  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916.  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  except  as  provided  otherwise 
ill  this  Act:  and 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  ar,  part 
of  the  Nunamiut  National  Park  all  lands  and 
interests  in  lands  or  waters  selected  by  the 
State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  State- 
hcod  Act  (72  Stat.  341;  77  Stat.  223)   or  ob- 
tained by  the  State  of  Alaska  or  private  par- 
ties unrier  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,   including  but  not  limited  to  lands 
beneatji    navigable    waters   under   the   Sub- 
merged Lar.ds  Act  of  1953    (67  Stat.  29;   43 
U.S.C.    1301),   located   within    the   boundary 
of   the   Nunannut  National   Park:    Providefl, 
That  such  lands  or  interests  have  not  been 
previously  patented  to  the  State  of  Alask.i 
tr  private  parties.  He  shaU  also  administer 
such   lands   in   accordance   with   the   Act   of 
August   25,    1916,   as   amended   and   supple- 
mented, except  as  provided  otherwise  In  this 
Act:    Provided   further.   Tliat   the   Secretary 
shall  convey  to  the  State  or  private  partieV 
other  lands  that  will  equal  in  acreage  those 
lauds  that  will  remain  in  federal  ownership 
by  the  operation  of  this  subsection  in  loca- 
tions that  the  State  or  private  parties  shall 
select  from  the  unreserved  and  unappropri- 
ated lands  of  the  United  States  located  out- 
side the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Nunamiut 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Alaska:   Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
quire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  all  In- 
terests in  lands  or  developments  upon  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Alaska  or  private  par- 
ties located  within   the   exterior  boundaries 
of   the  Nunamiut   National   Park   and  shall 
compensate  the  State  or  such  third  parties 
by  pvrchase,  land  exchange  or  other  device; 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  all 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  which  have  pro- 
ceeded to  full  patent  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
or  private  parties  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the   Nunamiut  National   Park   and 
shall   compensate   the   State   or   such    third 
parties  by  purchase,  land  exchange  or  other 
device   and    the   Secretary   shall   administer 
such  lands  as  part  of  this  park  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  except  as  provided  other- 
wise in  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Classification  of  Park  Lands  and 
Waters. 

(a)  Lands  and  waters  of  the  Nunamiut 
National  Park  are  hereby  classified  In  two 
categories: 

(1)  wilderness  areas,  pursuant  to  the 
WUderne.ss  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131),  wherein  only  the  uses  of  lands 
and  waters  authorized  by  that  Act  are  per- 
mitted, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  thi.5 
Act.  and 

(2)  Native  subsistence  use  areas,  wherein 
only  the  uses  of  lands  and  waters  authorized 
by  this  Act  on  such  classified  lands  are  per- 
mitted. 

(b)  There  shall  be  two  designated  wilder- 
ness areas  within  the  Nunamiut  National 
Park,  to  be  named  the  Gates  of  the  Arctic 
Wilderness  Area  and  the  Arrlgetch  Peaks 
Wilderness  Area;  and 

(c)  Lands  selected  and  patented  to  Alaska 
Native  corporations  and  lands  designated  for 
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Native  subsistence  uses  within  the  Nun- 
amiut National  Park  shall  be  named  the 
Nunamiut  WUdlands. 

Sec.  5.  Description  of  Classified  Areas. 
(a)    The   Gates  of   the   Arctic   Wilderness 
fiiid.    within    the   Nunamiut   National    Park 
snail    encompass    the    following    described 
laiids : 

Commencing  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.12S., 
R8E.   Umlat  Meridian,    (NM),   thence   East 
approximately  21  miles  to  the  N.E.  ccrner  of 
Section  4,  T.12S.,  R.llE.   UM,  thence  south 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
Section  33.  T.12S.,   R.llE.   UM,   thence   west 
approximately   1   mile  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
Section  4,  T.  13S.,  R.llE.  UM,  thence  south 
approximately  18  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
Section  33,  T.15S.,  R.llE.  UM,   thence  west 
approxlmatsly  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Section  3.  T.15S.,  R.IOE.  UM,  thence  south 
approximately  8  miles  to  the  botindary  line 
between  T.'s  3SN.  and  37N.  Fairbanks  msrl- 
dian  (FM) ,  thence  west  approximately  3  miles 
to    the    N.E     corner   of    T.36N..    R.llW.   FM, 
thence  south  approximately  24  miles  to  the 
S.E.  ccTTxei  of  T.33N..  R.llW.  FM,  thence  west 
approximately  5  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
T.32N.,    R.12N.    FM,    thence   south    approxi- 
mately 6  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.32N., 
T.12W.    FM,    thence    west    approximately    6 
miles  to  the  N.E.  T.31N.,  R.13W.  UM,  thence 
south  approximately  18  miles  to  the  S.E.  cor- 
ner of  T.29N.,  R.13W.  FM,  thence  west  ap- 
proximately  6   miles   to   the   N.E.   corner   of 
T.28N.,    R.14W.   FM,   thence  south   appr.xl- 
maiely  6  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.23N.. 
R.14W.   FM,    thence   west   approximately    15 
miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  cf  Section  31,  T.28N., 
R.16W.   FM,    thence   north   approximately   6 
mlies  to  the  Nj;.  corner  of  Section  4.  T.28N., 
R.16W.  FM,  thence  west  approximately  1  mile 
to    the    S.W.    corner    of   Section   31,    T.29N., 
R.16W.  FM,  thence  north  approximately  12 
mile?  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4,  T.30N., 
R.16W.    FM,   thence    west   approximately    18 
miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  Section  3,  T.30N., 
R.19W.  FM,   thence  south   approximately  3 
miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  16,  T.30N., 
R.J9W.    FM,    thence    west    approximately    7 
mhes  to  the  John  River,  thence  north  ap- 
proximately 23  miles  along  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  John  River  to  the  line  dividing 
T.'s  33  N.  and  34  N.  FM,  thence  east  approxi- 
mately 5  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  cf  T.34N., 
R.31W.  FM.   thence   north   approximately  6 
miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.34N.,  R20W. 
FM,   thence  east  approxlmate:y   12  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  T.35N..  R.19W.  FM,  thence 
north   approximately    12   miles   to   the  N.W. 
corner   of    T.36N.,   R.19W.   FM,    thence   west 
approximately  2  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
T.37N,   R.19W.   FM,   thence   north   approxi- 
mately 1 V2  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  T.37N., 
R.19W.   PM   on    the   boundary   between   the 
Fairbanks  and  Umlat  Meridian,  thence  east 
approximately  QVz  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
T.17S ,  R.2E.  UM  north  thence  approximately 
3   mlies   to   the   S.W.  corner  of  Section   18, 
T.16S.,  R.3E.  UM,  thence  east  approximately 
18  miles  to  the  S  E.  corner  of  Section  13, 
T.16S.,  R  5E  UM.  thence  north  approximately 
16  miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.14S.,  R.fE. 
UM,  thence  east  aonroximately  12  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  T.13S.,  R.7E.  UM,  thence 
north  approximately  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  cor- 
ner of  T.13S.,  R.8E.  UM,  thence  east  approxi- 
mately 1  mile  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.12S.. 
R.8E.  OM,  thence  ncrth  approximately  6  miles 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  area  described  encompasses  approxi- 
mately 2,093,000  acres. 

(b)  The  Arrlgetch  Peaks  Wilderness  Area 
within  the  Nunamiut  National  Park  shall  en- 
compass the  following  described  lands: 

Commencing  at  the  point  of  Intersection 
of  the  boundary  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
Number  4  (NPR-4)  with  the  north  boundary 
line  of  T.34N.,  R.14E.  Katell  River 
Meridian,  (KRM) ,  thence  west  approximately 
87  mUes  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.34N.,  R.IW. 


KRM,  thence  south  approximately  11  miles  to 
the  S.W.  comer  of  T.33N.,  R.l,  KRM.  thence 
e.ast  approximately  12  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner 
of  T.33N..  R.lE.  KRM.  thence  south  approxi- 
mately 36  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.27N., 
R.2E.   KRM.    thence   east   approximately    30 
miles   to   the    S.E.    corner   of    T.27N.,    R.6E. 
KRM,   thence  south  approximately   6   miles 
to   the   S.W.   corner   of   T.26N.,   R.7E.   KRM, 
the'.ice   east   approximately   6    miles   to    the 
S.E.    corner   of   T.26N.,    R.7E.    KRM,    thence 
south  approximately  6  miles  to  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  T.25N.,  R.8E.  KRM,  thence  west  ap- 
proximately  1    mile   to   the   N.W.   corner   of 
T.24N.,   R.8E.   KRM,    thence   south    approxi- 
mately 12  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.23N., 
R.8E.    KRM,    thence   east    approximately    30 
miles    to   the   S.E.   corner   of   T.23N.,    R.12E. 
KRM,  thence  south  approximately  12  miles 
to   the   S.W.  corner  of  T.21N..  R.13E.   KRM, 
thence   e.ist    approximately   5    miles    to    the 
N.W.  corner  01   T.20N.,  R.14E.  KRM.  thence 
south   approximately   24   miles   to   the   S.W. 
corner  of  T.17N.,   R.14E.   KRM,  thence  west 
approximately  1  mile  to  the  N.W.  corner  of 
T.16N.,  R.14E.  KRM,  thence  south  approxi- 
niaiely  12  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.15N., 
R.14E.  KRM.   thence  east  approximately  48 
miles   to    the   S.E.   corner   of   T.15N.,    R.21E. 
KRM,  thence  north  approximately   12  miles 
to  the  N.E.   corner  of   T.16N..   R.21E.   KRM. 
thence   east    approximately   2    miles   to    the 
S.E.   coiner  of   T.17N.,   R.21E.   KRM,    thence 
north    approximately    6    miles    to    the    N.E. 
corner  of  T.17N.,  R.21E.   KRM,  thence  east 
approximately   30   miles    to   the   S.E.   corner 
of    IISN.,    R.26E.    KRM,    thence    north    ap- 
proximately 8   miles  to  the  point  of  Inter- 
section with  a  line  extending  west  from  the 
line   dividing  T.'s  35N.  and   26N.  Fairbanks 
Meridian    (FM),  thence  east  approximately 
15  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.26N.,  R.23W. 
FM,  thence  north  approximately  12  miles  to 
the  N.E.  corner  of  T.27N.,  R.23W.  FM,  thence 
east  approximately  3  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner 
of    Section    33,    T.28N.,    R.22W.    FM,    thence 
north    approximately   6    miles    to   the    N.W. 
corner    of    Section    3,    T.28N.,    R.22W.    PM, 
thence  east  approximately  1  mile  to  the  S.W. 
corner  of  T.29N.,  R.21W.  FM,  thence  north 
approximately  9  miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of 
Section   19,  T.30N.,  R.21W.  FM,   thence  east 
approximately   8  miles   to    the   John   River, 
thence  North  approximately  23  miles  along 
the  main  channel  of  the  John  River  to  the 
line  dividing  T.'s  33N.  and  34N.  FM,  thence 
west  approximately  17  miles  to  boundary  of 
the  Fairbanks  and  Kateel  River  Meridians, 
thence  north  approximately  10  miles  to  the 
N.E.  corner  T.28N.,  R.26E.  KRM,  thence  west 
approximately    18  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner 
of    T.29N.,    R.23E.    KRM,    thence    north    ap- 
proximately 6   miles   to  the  N.E.   corner   of 
T.29N.,   R.22E.   KRM,   thence   west    approxi- 
mately 6  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.30N., 
R.22E.  KRM,  thence  north  approximately  6 
miles  to  the   N.E.   comer   of  T.30N.,   R.21E. 
KRM,  thence  west  approximately  6  miles  to 
the     S.W.     comer    of    T.31N.,  R.21E.  KRM, 
thence  north  approximately  3  miles  to  the 
N.E.    corner    of    Section    24,    T.31N.,    R.20E. 
KRM,    thence    west    approximately    3    miles 
to    the    S.W.    corner   of   Section    15,    T.31N.. 
R.20E.  KRM.  thence  north  approximately  9 
miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  Section  3.  T.32N  . 
R.20E.   KRM.   thence  east   approximately    1 
mile  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  Section  32.  T.33N.. 
R.20E.    KRM.    thence    north    approximately 
6  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4.  T.33N., 
R.20E.  KRM.   thence   west   approximately   9 
miles  to  the  N.W.  corner  of  T.33N..  R.19E. 
KRM.  thence  south  approximately  6  miles  to 
the  S.E.  corner  of  T.33N.,  R.18E.  KRM,  thence 
west  approximately  27  miles  to  the  boundary 
of   NPR-4,   thence   north   along   the   NPR-4 
boundary  approximately  12  miles  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

The  area  described  encompasses  approxi- 
mately  7,698.000   acres, 
(c)   The  Nunamiut  WUdlands  wlthiu  the 


Nunamiut   National   Park    shall   encompass 
the  following  described  lands: 

Commencing  at  the  point  of  Intersection 
of  the  boundary  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4    (NPR-4)    with   the   line   dividing   T.'s 
32N.  and  33N.  Kateel  River  Meridian  (KRM  1 . 
thence  north  approximately  55  miles  along 
the  NPR-4  botmdary  to  the  Colville  River, 
thence    east    and    north    approximately    150 
miles  along  the  Colville  River  boundary  of 
NPR-4  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
line  dividing  T.'s  2N.  and  3N.  Umiat  Merid- 
ian    (UM),    thence    east    approximately    23 
miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  T.2N.,  R.6E.  thence 
south  approximately  12  miles  to  the  S.E.  cor- 
ner of  T.IN.,  R.6E.  UM.  thence  east  approxi- 
mately 2  mUes  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4 
T.IS.,  R.7E.  UM,  thence  south  approximately 
12  miles  to  the  SJ;.  corner  of  Section  33.  T.2S, 
R.7E.  UM,  thence  east  approximately  6  miles 
to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Seotion  4.  T.3S.,  R.8E. 
UM.    thence   south   approximately    12    miles 
to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33.  T.4S.,  R.8E. 
UM,  thence  east  approximately  3  miles  to  the 
N.E.  corner  of  T.5S..  R.8E.  UM,  thence  south 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  S.E.  comer  of 
T5S,  R.8E.  UM,  thence  east  approximately  3 
miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4,  T.6S., 
R.9E.  UM,  thence  south  approximately  6  miles 
to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33,  T.6S.,  R.9E. 
UM,  thence  east  approximately  3  miles  to  the 
N.E.  corner  of  T.7S..  R.9E.  UM,  thence  south 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  SJ:.  corner  of 
T.7S,   R.9E   UM.   thence   east   approximately 
3  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  Section  4.  T.8S.. 
R.IOE.    UM,    thence   south    approximately    6 
miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Section  33.  T.8S.. 
R.IOE.  UM,  thence  east  approximately  3  miles 
to    teh    N.E.    corner    of    T.9S..    R.IOE.    UM, 
thence  south  approximately  18  miles  to  the 
SE.  corner  of  T.llS.,  R.IOE.  UM,  thence  west 
approximately  18  mUes  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
T.llS.,    R.7E.    UM,    thence    south    approxi- 
mately 6  miles  to  the  S.7.  corner  of  T.12S., 
R.7E.  UM,  thence,  west  approximately  1  mile 
to  N.E.   corner  of  T.13S.,  R.7E.  UM,   thence 
south    approximately    6    miles    to    the    S.E. 
corner  of  T13S,  R.7E.  UM,  thence  west  ap- 
proximately  12   miles   to  the  S.E.   corner  of 
T.13S..    R.5E.    UM,    thence    south    approxi- 
mately  15  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  Sec- 
tion  13,  T.16S.,  R.5E.  UM,  thence  west  ap- 
proximately  18  miles  to  the  S.E.  comer  of 
Section    13.   T.16S..   R.2E.  UM,   thence  south 
approximately  S'i    miles  to  the  S.E.  corner 
of  T.17S.,  R.2E.  UM,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Fairbanks  and  Umlat  Meridians,  thence  west 
approximately  6' 2   miles  to  the  N.E.  corner 
of  T.37N.,  R.19W.  FM,  thence  south  approx- 
imately 1'^  miles  to  the  S.E.  corner  of  T.37 
N.,  R.19W.  FM,  thence  east  approximately  2 
miles  to  the  N.9.  corner  of  T.36N.,  R.19W.  FM. 
thence  south  approximately  12  miles  to  the 
S.E.  corner  of  T.35N.,  R.19W.  FM,  thence  west 
approximately  12  miles  to  the  SJ:.  corner  of 
T.35N.,    R.21W.    PM.    thence    south    approxi- 
mately  6   mUes   to   the   S.E.   corner   T.34N., 
R21W.    FM,    thence    west    approximately    24 
miles   to  the   SW.  corner  of  T.34N.,   R.24W. 
FM  on  the  boundary  of  the  Fairbanks  and 
Kateel  River  (KRM)  Meridians,  thence  north 
approximately  10  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
T.28N.,   R.26E.   KRM,   thence   west    approxi- 
mately 18  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  T.29N., 
R.23E.  KRM,  thence  north  approximately  6 
miles   to  the   N.E.   corner  of  T.29N..   R.22E. 
KRM,  thence  west  approximately  6  miles  to 
the    S.W.    corner    of    T.30N.,    R.22E.    KRM. 
thence  north  approximately  6  miles  to  the 
N.E.  corner  of  T.30N..  R.21E.  KRM.   thence 
west  approximately  6  miles  to  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  T31N.,  R.21E.  KRM.  thence  north  ap- 
proximately 3   miles   to   the   N.E.   corner  of 
section  24.  T.31N..  R.20E.  KRM,  thence  west 
approximately  3  miles  to  the  S.W.  corner  of 
Section  15.  T.31N.,  R.20E.  KRM,  thence  north 
approximately  9  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
Section  4,  T.32N.,  R.20E.  KRM,  thence  east 
approximately  1   mile  to  the  S.E.  corner  of 
Section  33,  T.33N.,  R.20E.  KRM,  thence  north 
approximately  6  miles  to  the  N.E.  corner  of 
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Section  4,  T33N,  R.20E.  KRM, 
approximatelv  9  miles  to  the  N 
T.33N..    R.19    KRM.    thence    sou 
maiely  6  miles  to  the  S  E.  come 
R  I8E.   KRM,   thence  west  a^.    _ 
miles  to  the  poim  of  beginning 
The  area  descrilDed  encompa< 
mately  7.061,000  acres. 

Sec.  6.  E.xcLusioN  of  iNrEnoR 
From  Federal  Title.  j. 

(a)    Lands  selected,  pateHfed 
tained  by  the  Nunamiut  Village 
(Anaktuvuk  Pass)  pursuant  to  . 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set 
of  1971    (85  Stat.  688:    43  USC 
lands  selected,  patented  to,  and 
the  Arctic  Slope  Regional 
suant  to  section  12(c)  of  the  Air 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971  (8; 
43  U.S.C.   1601),  are  hereby  excl 
park  title  as  set  forth  in  sectioi: 
Act:  Provided,  That  such  lands  sh 
iidered  part  of  this  national  park 
the  purposes  of  the  attainment 
objectives  and  administrative 
forth  In  sections  2.  4.  and  9  o(  thi 
(b)  Lands  patented  to  Alaska  N 
suant  to  the  Native  Allotment 
( 34  Stat.  197) .  are  hereby  excluded 
title  as  set   for:h   in  section  4  of 
Provided,  That  such  lands  shall 
ered  part  of  this  national  park  sol. 
purposes  of  the  attainment  of  Na 
jectlves  and  administrative  contro: 
in  sections  2.  4.  and  9  of  thi.s  Act. 
tided  further.  That   Narive  all'.t;! 
located   within   the  park   within 
Gates  of  the  Arctic  or  Arrigetch 
derness  Areas  shall  be  acquired  by 
tary  from  the  owner  of  stich 
purcliase.  land  exchange,  or  other  . 
the  owner  of  such  allotment  may 
and   occupancy   of   such    allotmen 
period  of  his  llfeUme;  and 

(C)  All  lands  selected  by.  and  p. 
the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora  ;i 
.iuant  to  section  12ic)   of  the  Al„ 
Land  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 
688;  43  U.S.C.  1601 1  for  the  purpose  s 
gas  exploration  or  development   w  I 
exterior   boundary   of   the  Nunamfa 
lands  of  the  Nuxiamlut  National 
all  lands  Identified  for  selection  by 
Slope  Regional  Corpormlon  purstia 
tion     17(d)(2)(E)     of     the     Alnski  i 
Claime    Settlement    Act    (S.'i    Stat 
U.S.C.   1601)    for  the  purposes  of  . 
exploration  or  development  prior 
ber  18.  1975  and  to  which  the 
cedes  or  agrees  by  this  Act  or  otheF 
tion  within  the  exterior  boundarl^ 

Nunamiut  Wildlanda  of  the  Nu 

lional  Park,  shall  be  excluded  from 
administered  for  park  purposes  foj 
of  such  development.  Following  the 
tion  or  life  of  such  development, 
shall  be  returned  as  nearly  as  prac 
natural  conditions  and  the 
acquire   such   lands  from   the   Arc 
Regional  Corporation  by  laud 
eluding    lands    within    existing 

serves  or  withdrawals  within  the 

Region   as   established    pursuant   t<i 
7(a)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  I 
Act  of  1871  (85  Stat.  688;  43  U.6.C.  . 
.shall  l)e  administered  as  part  of  the  a- 
Sec.  7.  Mamaceuent  or  Wiu>ern££b 
The  wilderness  areas  of  the  Nunai 
tional  Park  established  by  this  Act 
managed  in  accordance  with  the 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78 
16  U.S.C.  1131)  and  as  provided  as 
(a)    The  construction  of  roads, 
traasmlaslon   lines,    communlcatlou 
railroads,  airfields,  heliports,  buildiuj  s 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  mining, 
ijravel  removal,  oil   or  gas 
prohibited; 

lb)  The  operation  of  all  terrain 
except  snow  mAchlnee  In  area«  that 
retary  shall  designate  Is  prohibited 
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(c)  The  landing  of  aircraft,  except  in  areas 
that  the  Secretary  shall  designate  or  In  the 
event  of  emergency,  Is  prohibited; 

(d)  Hunting,  trapping  and  the  disturb- 
ance or  removal  of  vegetation  is  prohibited: 

le)  Sport  fishing  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Is  permitted:  Provided.  That  such  fishing 
may  be  further  restricted  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  so  as  to  Insure  against  over 
use:  and 

(f)  Recreational  activities  Including  hik- 
ing, skiing,  mountain  climbing,  horseback 
riding,  snow  mnchine  travel  and  other  wil- 
derness compatible  activities  that  the  Sec- 
retary .shall  determine  are  permitted  in  areas 
he  shall  desitnate  for  such  purposes. 

Sec.    8.    Manaof ment    of    the    Nunamiut 

WlI.Di  ANDS. 

The  Niinair.iut  Wildlands  of  the  Nunamiut 
>  Uiounl  Park  Including  lands  In  title  to  the 
federal  government,  the  village  of  Annk- 
tnviik  Pass,  the  Nunamiut  Corporation  and 
the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  shall 
be  mtmagpd  i)y  tl-e  terms  of  a  management 
.i',-reement  acceptable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned .ind  lu  .aocordance  with  the  following 
criteria: 

<a)  Huntinrr.  fishln!r.  ti-apping  and  the 
harve-t  of  timber  and  vegetative  prodticts  for 
sustenance,  shelter,  fuel  and  general  Uveli- 
hoc.i  .shnii  be  authorized  for  those  people 
residing  in  the  vUlage  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
and  iho.se  people  who  may  reside  within  a 
p<r.teailal  new  village  which  the  Inuplat 
people  may  establl.sh  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ColviUe  and  Killik  Rivers  on  lands  "selected 
by  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation 
pursu-int  to  Section  12(c)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971  (85  Stat 
e38;  43  U..S.C.  IGOl)  :  Provided.  That  hunting.' 
fishing  and  trapping  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  l,!'vs  and  regulations  of  the  State 
of  Alaska: 

( b  I  That  the  use  of  snowmobiles  and  dog 
teams  I'lrouphout  the  Nunamiut  Wlldlands 
tiMall  be  permitted  for  the  subsistence  and 
travel  purposes  of  the  local  residents,  and 
by  other  person.s  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
I  lie  oecretary; 

(<■)  The  location  of  aircraft  landing  areas 
shall  be  minimal  and  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  needs  of  village  livelihood  and  recre- 
atitinal  interests: 

(U)  The  use  of  gravel  taken  from  the  lands 
of  the  village  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  the  Nu- 
namiut Corporation  or  the  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional  Corporation  for  community  piTrposes 
shall  not  be  restricted  or  abridged- 

(e)  Sport  fishing  by  persons  other  than 
residents  within  the  Nunamiut  WUdlands 
shall  also  be  permitted  m  accordance  with 
the  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
State  ox  Alaska:  Provided.  That  such  flshlne 
may  be  further  restricted  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  so  as  to  insure  against  overuse- 

(f)  Headquarters  buUdings  and  facilities 
for  the  Nunamiut  National  Park  shall  be 
located  within  the  Nunamiut  Wiidlands  in 
proxunlty  to  the  vUlage  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
on  lands  that  the  Nunamiut  Corporation  or 
VUlage  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  shall  lea.se  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior; 

(R)  Mutually  acceptable  plan*  shall  be 
made  for  the  Improvement  of  health  water 
and  sanitation  facilities  at  the  village  of 
Anaktuvuk  Pass; 

(h)  Plans  for  the  location,  design  and 
construction  of  ranger  stations,  traU  shelters 
visitor  and  Interpretative  lodges  and  centers 
and  other  faculties  within  the  Nunamiut 
WUdlands  shall  be  made  which  wUl  be  com- 
patible with  park  purposes,  not  detrimental 
to  the  subsistence  hunting  patterns  and 
village  UvelUiood  concerns  of  the  Nunamiut 
people  and  which  will  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  and  practicable  utilize  the  cap- 
ital  investment  potentials  of  the  Arctic  Slope 
Regional    Corporation    and    the    Nunamiut 


Corpcratlon  and  such  labor  force  as  may  be 
available  among  Indigenous  peoples;  and 

(i)  No  right  of  way,  or  road,  railroad, 
pipeline,  transmission  line  or  other  surface 
transportation  system  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  developed  through  Anaktuvuk  Pass  of  the 
Brooks  Range:  Provided.  That  any  potential 
oil  or  gas  pipi-iine  from  oil  or  gas  develop- 
ment north  of  the  village  of  Anaktuvuk 
Pass  on  lands  within  the  exterior  boundary 
of  the  Nunamiut  Wlldlands  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  constructed  to  provide  service 
to  the  village  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  park  fa- 
cilities at  Anaktuvuk  Pass  or  to  an  Inuplat 
community  along  the  ColvUle  or  KllUk 
Rivers;  and 

(J)  Feeder  pipelines  from  oU  or  gas  de- 
velopments within  the  Nunamiut  Wlldlands 
Joining  a  pipeline  within  the  Prudhoe  Bay- 
Valdez  Pipeline  Corridor  or  to  any  other 
transportation  carrier  of  oil  or  gas  located  to 
the  westward  of  the  Nunamiut  National  Park 
or  through  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
other  lands  of  the  United  States  or  State 
of  Alaska  northward  to  the  sea  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  constructed:  Provided,  That 
.such  construction  does  not  interfere  with 
the  migration  of  caribou,  there  are  no  roads 
or  surface  transportation  facilities  connected 
with  such  developments  within  the  Nuna- 
miut National  Park:  Provided  further  That 
following  the  completed  life  time  of  such 
faculties  they  are  completely  removed  and 
the  surface  lands  restored  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable to  natural  conditions; 

(k)  No  mining  for  locatable  minerBls  with- 
in the  Nunamiut  Wlldlands  shall  be  per- 
mitted except  recreational  gold  panning;  and 

(1)  Such  other  matters  as  may  be  mutu- 
ally acceptable  to  all  parties  identified  in 
this  section. 

Sec.  9.  Federal  and  State  Concurrent 
Jurisdiction. 

Concui-i-eut  Jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil 
and  criminal  shall  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Alaska  within  the 
Nunamiut  National  Park :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  for  practical  reasons 
of  law  enforcement  and  Justice  to  enter  hito 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Alaska  as  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Federal 
and  State  ofacials  to  carry  out  such  matters 
Sec.  10.  Taxation  or  Native  Interests. 
Interests  In  lands  or  facilities  held  or  oper- 
ated by  the  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Nunamiut  Corporation  or  rev- 
enues derived  therefrom,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  beneficial  and 
contributory  to  the  operation,  management 
and  administration  of  the  Nunamiut  Na- 
tional Park  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  form 
of  Federal.  SUte  or  local  taxation. 

Sec.     11.     Establishment     of    Nunamiut 
Board  op  Commissioners. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUibllah  In  con- 
suiutlon  and  mutual  accord  with  the  Arctic 
Slope  Regional  Corporation  and  the  Nuna- 
miut Corporation  and  the  vUlage  of  Anak- 
tuvuk Pass,  a  three  person  Board  of  Com- 
mlsslontrs,  mutuaUy  acceptable  to  all  parties 
whose  duties  and  responsibUltles  shall  be- 

(1)  To  exercise  review  of  the  administra- 
tion, management  and  development  of  the 
Nunamiut  National  Park.  Including  the 
maintenance  of  wUderness  Integrity  the 
propriety  of  developments  within  the  Nuna- 
miut Wlldlands,  compliance  with  this  Act 
the  promulgation  of,  and  compliance  with 
regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the 
mediation  of  any  disputes  or  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  Nunamiut  people  and  gov- 
ernment personnel,  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  concerned  parties  shall  decide  upon; 
(2)  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Congress  on  any  or  all 
matters  concerned  with  park  administration 
or  management;  and 

(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners agreed  to  by  aU  parties  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  com- 
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pensated  as  provided  by  the  President  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  that  provided  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  Title  5  United 
States  Code,  for  such  periods  of  time  as  their 
actual  duties  demand:  Provided,  That  Com- 
missioners shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  Board  of  Commissioners: 
Provided  further,  That  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  time  limitation 
but  at  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  other  parties  concerned. 
Sec.  12.  Review  bv  Congress. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
annual  reports  on  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  Nunamiut  National  Park. 
Sec.  13.  Appropriations. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Publicatjon,  Violations  of  Pro- 
visions. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue  iind 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  pursuant  to 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act,  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  person,  association, 
partnership,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate 
or  fall  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  fined  not  mora  than  $500.00, 
or  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  or  both, 
and  shall  pay  indemnifications  and  damages 
for  any  land,  water,  wildlife  or  property 
damages. 

Sec.  15.  Saving  Clause. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween any  provision  of  this  Act  and  any  other 
Federal  laws  applicable  to  Alaska,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  govern. 
Sec.  16.  Separability. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Elements  of  Nunamiut  National  Park  Bill 

Section  1.  Declares  that  both  national  and 
Native  Interests  coincide  within  the  park 
area  and  that  the  objectives  of  the  blU  may 
serve  both  the  nation  and  the  Native  people. 

Section  2,  Description  of  exterior  bound- 
aries of  park. 

Section  3.  Categorizes  ownership  of  land 
(federal,  Native,  state  and  private  parties) 
that  would  be  Included  within  the  park  and 
to  set  forth  a  framework  of  their  overall 
Jurisdiction.  It  further  provides  for  purchase, 
land  exchange  and  acquisition  by  other 
device. 

Section  4.  Classifies  land  into  wilderness 
areas  (Gates  of  the  Arctic  and  Arrigetch 
Peaks)  that  would  have  restricted  uses  and 
into  the  Nunamult  WUdlands  which  would 
have  permissive  uses  for  the  residents  of 
the  area  but  restricts  the  uses  of  others. 

Section  5.  Describes  lands  In  the  wilder- 
ness areas  and  the  Nunamiut  WUdlands. 

Section  6.  Excludes  Native  lands  from  fed- 
eral title,  but  provides  that  such  lands  may 
be  administered  to  attain  the  objectives  of 
the  park.  Lands  excluded  Include  subsistence 
lands,  allotments  and  oil  and  gas  areas.  The 
section  further  provides  that  oil  and  gas 
lands  within  the  Nunamiut  WUdlands  may 
be  developed,  but  after  the  development  Is 
concluded  they  would  be  returned  to  federal 
ownership  In  the  natural  condition  by  land 
exchange. 

Section  7.  Describes  permitted  and  non- 
permitted  uses  in  wilderness  areas. 

Section  8.  Describes  permitted  and  non- 
permitted  uses  In  Nunamiut  Wlldlands.  It 
also  provides  for  a  second  Inuplat  village, 
construction  of  park  facilities  on  lands 
leased  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
the  Nunamiut  Village  Corporation,  plans  for 
health,  water  and  sanitation  at  Anaktuvuk, 
and  the  use  of  local  labor  force  for  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  management  of  park 
facilities.  The  section  excepts  from  the  re- 


stricted uses  of  the  Nunamiut  Wiidlands  a 
pipeline  that  would  serve  the  communities 
at  Anaktuvuk  and  Kllllk.  It  further  excepts 
pipelines  that  would  traverse  the  wlldlands 
In  an  easterly  direction  to  the  Prudhoe — 
Valdez  corridor  or  In  a  northwesterly 
direction. 

Section  9.  Provides  for  concvirrent  federal 
and  state  Jurisdiction.  Allows  for  law  en- 
forcement  agreement   between   them. 

Section  10.  Excludes  from  federal,  state 
and  local  tax  any  lands,  facilities  or  revenues 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
for  operation  of  the  park. 

Section  11.  Establishes  a  Nunamivit  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  be  Jointly  determined 
by  all  parties  and  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Board  would  exercise  administra- 
tive oversight  of  the  Park's  operation.-;. 

Section  12-16.  Technical  provisions. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  3600.  A  till  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  mitigate  the  effects  of  inflation  by 
providing  for  minimum  annual  increases 
in  wages.  Referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

THE  WAGE  adjustment  ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  entitled  "The  Wage  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1974"  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  referred  simul- 
taneously to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Last  week,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  re- 
minded the  Senate  of  what  every  Sen- 
ator knows  only  too  well — that  the  No.  1 
economic  problem  confronting  this 
Nation  and  the  world  today  is  inflation. 
In  Europe  and  Asia  national  inflation 
rates  run  from  15  to  30  percent.  In  the 
United  States  the  most  recent  monthly 
inflation  rate  is  12.4  percent.  For  the  flrst 
quarter  of  this  year  the  inflation  rate 
was  14.2  percent.  For  the  most  recent  12- 
month  period  the  rate  is  10.2  percent. 
Production  in  this  country  is  declining 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent.  Wages 
are  lagging  behind  prices  for  the  13th 
consecutive  month.  Workers'  families 
have  approximately  6  percent  less  to 
spend  Uiat  a  year  ago.  The  stock  market 
is  in  a  steady  decline.  The  interest  rates 
are  at  record  highs.  As  I  said  last  week, 
if  the  present  trend  continues  Americans 
will  have  to  make  twice  what  they  are 
making  today  in  198C  just  to  keep  even. 
But  there  are  no  solutions  forthcoming. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  put  a  primary  focus 
on  this  most  severe  problem.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  provide  a  vehicle 
upon  which  a  national  dialog  can  com- 
mence so  that  this  most  pervasive  na- 
tional problem  can  be  given  the  atten- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  that  it  so 
rightly  deserves. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
require  every  employer  whose  employees 
are  presently  covered  by  the  social  se- 
curity laws  to  give  that  employee  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  each  year  comparable 
to  the  Government-determined  inflation 
rate  for  the  previous  12  months.  Present- 
ly there  are  approximately  5.4  million 
organized  workers  who  have  contract 
provisions  for  a  cost-of-living  increase. 


However,  there  are  85  million  other  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  they,  too 
are  affected  by  inflation.  It  was  through 
the  social  security  definition  that  I  fel; 
we  could  reach  the  work  force  we  hope 
to  cover. 

At  present  these  is  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  social  security  beneficiaries 
and  Government  pensioners.  Provisions 
of  this  bill  would  also  include  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  and  adjustment  in  the 
minimum  wage. 

I  had  contemplated  including  a  similar 
indexing  and  cost-of-living  increase  in 
U.S.  Government  savings  bonds  and  Gov- 
ernment securities.  I  think  that  this 
would  be  a  mechanism  whereby  there 
would  be  an  inflation-free  return  of  prin- 
cipal on  these  Government  securities.  It 
was  my  thought  that  this  feature  would 
provide  a  source  of  investment  for  pri- 
vate pension  funds  or  other  people  who 
would  rely  upon  the  fixed  income  to  have 
a  similar  compensation  for  an  inflation- 
ary rate.  However.  I  think  such  a  provi- 
sion would  under  the  existing  climate  of- 
fer such  an  attractive  investment  that  it 
vould  di-y  up  the  already  almost  non- 
e.'^istent  available  funds  in  the  market- 
place and  add  to  our  economic  woes 
rather  than  solve  them.  I  believe  it  is 
almost  impossible  now  to  get  mortgage 
money  and  as  a  result  homebuildlng  is 
grinding  to  a  halt  and  aggravating  the 
economic  ills  of  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  deferred  inc:usion 
of  such  a  provision  in  this  bDl. 

There  have  been  other  bills  intro- 
duced. Senator  Buckley  has  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  adjust  the  tax  rate 
to  compensate  for  a  rise  in  inflation 
thereby  providing  a  comparable  spend- 
ing income  to  those  who  pay  taxes.  I 
think  that  that  approach  should  be  con- 
sidered along  with  this  particular  ap- 
proach so  that  our  energies  can  be  de- 
voted to  this  most  serious  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  nation  and  worldwide 
problem.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  appro- 
priate committees — Banking,  Housing: 
and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Labor  Committee, 
and  perhaps  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee— can  give  this  propo'^al  iTimediate 
consideration  and  hopefully  it  can  pro- 
vide the  vehicle  for  a  most  needed  na- 
tional dialog. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
not  offered  as  a  panacea,  but  only  as  a 
base  from  which  other  thinking  can  de- 
velop and.  perhaps,  some  cures  for  in- 
flation found. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  Senate  on  May  30  be  inserted  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wages  Adjustment 
Act". 

ANNUAL    WAGE    INCREASE 

Sec.  2.  Each  employer  shall  Increase  tlie 
wages  of  each  individual  employed  by  him 
not  less  frequently  than  annually  by  a  per- 
centage at  least  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  price  Index  for  the  most  recently 
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ended  calendar  year  exceeds  th 
for  the  baae  period.  Each  employ- 
crease   the   minimum  rate  of 
position  In  which  a  vacancy  o< 
same  time  and  In  the  same 
rate  of  pay  would  have  been 
vHcancy  had  occurred  In  that 

( b)    Notwithstanding  any 
of  law,  as  soon  after  the  close 
endar  year   as   the   necessary 
available  from  the  Bureau  of 
of  the  Department  of  Labor 
shall  increase  the  rates  of  pay 
subchapter  II  and  subchapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
other  law  of  the  United  States 
section  102  of  title  3.  United  Sta  ; 
the  percentage  by  which  the 
the  most  recently  ended  ca 
oeeds  the   price   Index   for  the 
Each  amount  increased  under 
tlon   shall   be   the   amount   la 
such  subchapter  or  other  law  ui 
is  changed  under  this  section 
increased. 

ic)  For  purposes  nf  this  settlor 

( 1 )  "base  period"  means  the  c 
1973; 

(2)  "price  Index"  means  tlie  ; 
the  base  period  or  over  a  calei. 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  ( 
United  States  city  average) 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
the  Depmrtment  of  Labor: 

(3)  "employer"    means    any 
gaged   In  activity  in   or  aftectin 
commerce  and  liable  for  the 
tax  imposed  under  section  3111  o 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (relat 
of  tax  on  employers)  or  who  uoi 
for  such  tax  If  no  provision  of 
(1)  through  (19)  of  section  3121 
Code  (relating  to  deflniilon  of  eti  i 
applied  to  him:  and 

(4)  "wages"  means  all   remu 
employment,  including  the  cash 
remuneration  paid  in  any  medium 
ca.sh. 
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Sec  3.  The  President  shall  issue 
and  regulations  as  may   be  nece  >sary — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  passthr 
Increases  Incurred  by  any  person 
Ject  to  any  maximum  limitation  i 
other  similar  transfers  in  compiyi 
provisions  of  section  2:  and 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  effective  4dm!nistra 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
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ADJUSTMENT    IN    THE    MINIMUJ 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  any  other 
the  minimum  wage  under  sectio^ 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
for    by    law,    the    President    shal 
issue  an  order  effective  January 
year  Increasing  the  minimum  w 
same   percentage    by    which    w 
creased  under  section  2,  rounded 
highest  multiple  of  5  cents. 

W.^GE   AND    SALARY 

Sec.  5.  If  the  President  or  any 
of  the  Federal  Government,  actini ; 
to  authority  under  an  Act  of 
an  order  or  regulation  stabllizlni 
the  private  sector,  he  shall  inclufle 
order  or  regulation  a  provision  w 
stabilized    wage    levels   shall    be 
periodic  adjustments  to  reflect 
cost  of  living  as  required  by  sectifin 

INJtTNCTIONS 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  It  appears  to 
dent   that   any  person   has  en, 
gaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage  In 
practices    constituting    a    violation 
order  or  regulation  under  this 
request   the   Attorney  General   tc 
action  In  the  appropriate  dlstrlc; 
the  United  States  to  enjoin   8u<h 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
porary  restraining  order  or  a 
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permanent  Injunction  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  Any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commanding  any  per- 
son to  comply  with  any  such  order  or  regula- 
tion. 

SUITS    FOR    DA.MACES    OR    OTHER    RELIEF 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  any  act  or  practice  arising 
out  of  violation  of  this  Act,  or  any  order  or 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  may 
bring  an  action  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  withovit  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy,  for  appropriate  relief,  includ- 
ing an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment, 
writ  of  injunction,  or  damages. 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  against  any  employer  who  is  found 
to  have  failed  to  increase  the  plaintiff's  wage 
tuider  .section  2,  the  coiu^t  may.  In  Its  dis- 
cretion, award  the  plaintiff  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  and  costs,  pltis  whichever  of  the 
following  sums  Is  greater: 

<  1 )  an  amount  not  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  tlie  increase  upon  which  the 
action  is  based,  or 

(2)  not  less  than  .*100  or  more  than  $1,000; 
except  that  in  any  case  where  the  defendant 
establi.shes  that  his  action  was  not  Inten- 
tional and  resulted  from  a  bona  flde  error 
notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  proce- 
dures reasonably  adapted  to  the  avoidance  of 
sucii  error  the  liability  of  the  defendant  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amoiuit  of  the  Increase. 

Inflation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Inflation 
Is  the  No.  1  economic  problem  confronting 
this  Nation  and  the  world  today. 

Inflation  was  not  canned  by  Watergate; 
it  is  worldwide. 

Offhand,  the  Inaatlon  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  I  recall  them,  Is  around 
15  percent;  Prance,  18  percent;  Denmark,  25 
to  30  percent:  Japan,  around  25  percent,  and 
so  forth. 

In  the  United  States: 

Inflation  is  around  12  percent; 

Production  is  declining  around  6  {>ercent; 

Wages  are  lagging  behind  prices  for  the 
13th  consecutive  mouths; 

Workers"  families  have  approximately  6 
percent  less  to  spend  than  a  year  ago; 

The  stock  market  Is  down; 

Prime  Interest  rates  are  up  to  l^i  percent. 

If  present  trends  continue,  we  will  have 
to  make  twice  as  much  In  1980  as  we  are 
making  today.  Just  to  keep  even. 

What  are  we  doing  about  the  situation? 
The  answer  Is  nothing. 

That  applies  to  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

What  Is  the  answer?  I  do  not  know  defln- 
Itlvely  but  I  believe  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  proposal  known  as  Indexing. 
It  would  provide  for  annutil  adjustments  to 
reflect  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  The 
basis  for  adjustments  would  be  the  cost  of 
living  index. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  taking  all  so- 
citU  security  payments  Into  consideration, 
about  50  million  Americans  have  Incomes 
directly  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  the  Increases  are  automatic  as  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up. 

Add  wage  escalator  agreements  In  tinlon 
contracts  now  In  being  and  they  cover,  as 
I  understand  It,  around  6  million  workers. 
Furthermore,  almost  every  new  wage  agree- 
ment covers  this  particular  escalator  clause 
at  the  present  time.  Add  Government  pen- 
sioners, both  civilian  and  military,  and  that 
must  include  several  million  more  who  are 
"Indexed." 

Will  It  stop  Inflation?  I  do  not  know,  but 
It  will  at  least  allow  millions  to  keep  even. 
If  we  cannot  stop  or  reduce  Inflation — and 
the  Government,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  are  unwilling  to  do  so — then  let  us 
try  this  proposal  and  at  least  endeavor  to 
keep  even. 

It  is   my   intention,  Mr.   President,   some 


time  next  week,  to  Introduce  legislation  seek- 
ing to  establish  an  Index  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries so  that  something  at  least  can  be  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  a  halt  or  at  least  an 
alleviation  to  the  high  cost  of  living  which 
is  rampant  throughout  the  Nation  and 
throughout  I  he  world  today. 

Mr.  Alien.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  after  the  dlEtlnguished  minority 
leader  has  spoken? 

Mr.  MANSPirLD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  now, 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  it  would  not  also  be  helpful 
in  the  battle  again.st  inflation  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  It  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Allen.  Are  any  efforts  being  made  in 
that  regard  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Mansfield.  By  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  administration.  We  are  both  to  blame, 
I  think,  in  large  part,  for  the  fix  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

The  only  stabilizing  element  Is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  where  Arthur 
Burns  is  trying  to  do  a  Job  and  has  been  n 
Cassandra  for  months  trying  to  warn  us  that 
something  must  be  done  before  the  economic 
condition  of  the  coimtry  breaks  down  and 
becomes  more  horrible  than  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  Allen.  Does  the  Senator  think  there 
is  any  possibility  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  starring  in 
July? 

Mr.  Manshhd.  I  would  not  say.  That 
would  be  up  to  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  point  out,  so  far  as  Congress  Is 
concerned,  in  the  first  4  years  of  the  present 
administration.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, that  we  reduced  the  requests  of  the 
President  by  about  $22  billion  to  $23  billion. 
During  that  period,  the  deficit  was  increas- 
ing, conservatively  speaking,  by  $100  billion. 
The  House  Just  the  other  dpy,  by  a  one-vote 
margin,  passed  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  which  Is  now  approaching  tl-.e 
$.500  billion  mark. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE  l-RCAN  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT     OP     1974 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  tlie  Urban  Public  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

During  the  last  3  months,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  chair,  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  nationwide  hearings 
on  "Transportation  Planning  and  Pri- 
orities for  the  Seventies." 

In  the  hearings,  we  have  received  testi- 
mony from  mayors.  State  transportation 
departments,  transportation  plarmers, 
contractors,  environmental  groups,  and 
private  citizens  concerning  tlie  future  of 
our  transportation  system. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  an 
outgrowth  of  those  hearings.  It  is  di- 
rected to  our  needs  in  bus  and  rail  mass 
transit  over  the  next  several  years.  In 
the  next  weeks,  I  will  be  discussing  sepa- 
rate highway  legislation,  in  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  and  members 
will  consider  a  broad  range  of  measures, 
including  the  administration's  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  may 
well  be  broadened  and  refined,  but  it 
represents  a  direction  in  which  I  believs 
we  should  be  moving,  based  on  the  testl- 
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mony  we  received  from  over  50  witnesses 
during  many  weeks  of  hearings. 

We  asked  our  witnesses  to  address  the 
most  serious  issues  confronting  us  in 
highway  and  transit  legislation.  Specifi- 
cally, we  asked  them  to  comment  on  the 
following  issues: 

First.  Should  highway  and  transit 
funds  be  combined  in  a  single  transpor- 
tation fund? 

Seccuid.  What  formula  sliould  we  use 
to  distribute  funds  to  the  States  and  to 
the  urbanized  areas? 

Third.  Should  cities  with  existing 
transit  systems  to  be  treated  differently 
f i-om  other  cities  which  have  only  begmi 
to  plan  their  systems? 

Fourth.  What  should  be  the  level  of 
Federal  support?  and. 

Fifth.  Who  should  administer  trans- 
portation fimds,  the  States  or  the  locali- 
ties? 

The  bill  I  offer  today  represents  a  dis- 
tillation of  the  views  we  received.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  different  points  of 
view  and  to  provide  the  transit  assistance 
we  sorely  need. 

One  of  the  principal  questions  we  con- 
fronted was  whether  to  establish  a  single, 
unified  transportation  fund.  The  prevail- 
ing view,  among  witnesses  representing 
both  transit  and  highways,  is  that  a 
single  fimd  does  not  represent  the  most 
efiQcient  and  effective  means  of  providing 
support  to  all  forms  of  transportation. 
Alan  Kiepper,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Regional 
Transit  Authority,  expressed  it  thL";  way : 
The  Administration's  proposal  requires 
competition  between  highway  and  transit 
projects  for  certain  funds.  This  can  result  In 
useless,  time-consuming  and  costly  disputes 
over  funds  that  are  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs,  no  matter  which  side  wins. 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  the 
Colorado  contractors  and  other  groups 
generally  associated  with  highway  con- 
struction. With  a  limited  amount  of 
available  funds,  the  belief  was  expressed 
that  the  proper  emphasis  on  transit  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  separate  and, 
most  significantly,  adequate  funding  for 
transit  projects. 

Another  question  receiving  consider- 
able attention  involved  operating  subsi- 
dies for  transit  systems. 

Many  of  oiu-  cities  find  themselves  in  a 
vicious  circle,  with  transit  deficits  lead- 
ing to  increased  fares,  which  In  turn  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  ridershlp.  which  dimin- 
ishes transit  revenues.  The  net  result 
h£is  been  that  urban  mass  transit  has 
been  In  a  state  of  decline  since  the  1940's. 
Even  the  recent  spurt  In  ridership  be- 
cause of  the  energy  shortages  seems  to  be 
slacking  off,  as  the  growing  availability 
of  gasoline  sends  more  people  back  to 
their  private  cars. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Federal 
Govertunent  has  a  role  In  supporting 
local  transit  systems  with  some  form  of 
operating  assistance;  the  question  was 
how  do  we  support  local  transit  while  in- 
suring that  Federal  funds  are  not  poured 
into  constantly  deteriorating  systems? 

Although  most  of  the  witnesses  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  some  form  of  sub- 
sidy for  transit  systems,  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  some  protection 
should  be  written  into  Federal  law  to  en- 
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courage  localities  to  make  their  transit 
systems  more  efficient  and  to  maintain 
the  level  of  local  support.  John  Dyer, 
the  director  of  the  Miami-Dade  County 
Rapid  Transit  System  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Two  alternatives  are  advanced  as  possible 
standards  which  could  be  applied  to  the  issue 
of  operating  subsidies.  First,  a  maintenance 
of  effort  provision  should  be  contained  In 
legislation  so  that  those  metropolitan  areas 
and  states  are  now  providing  subeidies  would 
be  required  to  do  so  at  their  present  level  of 
effort  ....  At  the  same  time,  however,  legis- 
lation could  be  developed  which  would  set  a 
ceUlng  on  the  amount  of  subsidy  in  terms  of 
the  ratio  of  subsidy  to  the  total  operating 
costs  of  the  transit  system. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  provides  that  a 
ceiling  of  50  percent  of  the  total  funds 
allocated  to  all  urbanized  areas  may  be 
available  for  operating  subsidies.  It  fm-- 
ther  instructs  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ans- 
portation  to  issue  regulations  regarding 
maintenance  of  effort  and  requirements 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  transit 
systems.  To  avoid  excessive  reliance  on 
Federal  subsidy,  the  Federal  matching 
share  for  subsidies  is  set  at  50  percent, 
as  opposed  to  the  80  percent  for  capital 
grants. 

Then,  there  is  a  serious  question  con- 
cerning how  to  distribute  the  funds  fairly 
among  the  States  and  the  major  urban- 
ized areas.  The  major  transit  needs  are 
in  the  most  populous  metropolitan  areas; 
however,  substantial  needs  for  transit 
assistance  can  also  be  foimd  in  mediimi 
sized  cities  and  even  in  some  smaller 
urban  areas  that  are  experimenting  with 
bus  service,  dial-a-ride,  and  other  transit 
innovations. 

The  purpose  of  the  distribution  for- 
mula in  the  bill  is  to  give  considerable 
reco?3iition  co  the  larger  cities  which 
have  the  greatest  needs,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  moved  aggressively 
with  local  money  to  solv.;  their  transpor- 
tation problems.  At  the  same  time,  the 
formula  does  not  shut  out  cities  who 
may  be  in  the  early  stages  of  planning 
from  receiving  their  fair  share  of  avail- 
able funds. 

There  ai-e  some  248  urbanized  areas 
O'er  50,000  inhabitants,  and  32  of  these 
areas  exceed  750,000  in  population.  These 
32  areas  have  a  combined  population  of 
76  million  people.  The  formula  provides 
them  with  70  percent  of  the  funds,  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  needs  and  the  efforts 
they  have  made  in  transit  thus  far. 

In  addition,  the  32  su-eas  include  all 
of  the  c-ties  now  having  rail  systems  or 
those  which  are  committed  to  having 
such  systems  In  operation.  I  considered 
and  rejected  plans  which  would  have  set 
aside  the  cities  with  rail  In  a  category 
of  their  own.  In  the  first  place,  such  a 
distribution  could  effecti-  ely  isolate  these 
ci*^les  in  a  special  group  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  cities  being  able  to 
qualify  for  inclusion.  Moreover,  if  the 
special  category  were  left  open  to  new 
cities,  it  might  well  create  a  situation  in 
which  cities  could  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  rail  systems  when  other  systems  might 
be  substantially  more  efficient  and  cost 
effective. 

Under  the  fiist  category  in  the  bill, 
the  funds  would  be  distributed  to  the 
localities    directly,    as    in    the    present 


UMTA  legislation;  under  the  second 
category,  the  Governors  would  adminLs- 
ter  the  fimds,  except  that  urbanized 
areas  of  over  200,000  in  population  would 
receive  their  proportional  share  of  the 
funds  by  formula,  an  eannarking  process 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  1973  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act, 

In  the  bill,  there  is  also  a  discretionary 
fund  including  10  percent  of  the  total 
available  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  discretionary  fimd  can  be 
used  for  either  operating  expenses  or 
capital  expenditures  and  would  go,  in 
part,  to  those  areas  having  special  tran- 
sit needs.  Priority  in  the  distribution  of 
these  funds  would  go  to  those  areas 
which  have  made  progress  in  increasing 
the  percentage  of  people  using  transit 
facilities.  The  objective  is  for  the  cities 
to  make  efforts  to  move  people  out  of 
their  automobiles  and  into  attractive 
and  efficient  alternatives.  I  believe  that 
providing  incentives  to  the  cities  to  make 
transit  more  acceptable  to  citizens  for- 
merly using  private  cars,  is  the  proper 
way  to  encourage  broader  use  of  transit 
tliroughout  the  country. 

A.s  I  indicated,  the  advantage  of  this 
tripartite  distribution  is  that  it  recognizes 
that  some  cities  have  made  special  efforts 
in  transit  and  have  special  needs,  while 
it  also  allows  other  cities  developing  new- 
transit  systems  to  have  a  fair  share  of 
the  funds 

The  bill  provides  some  $17.5  billion 
or  approximately  $3.5  billion  per  yeai- 
over  the  next  5  years  for  both  capital 
expenditures  and  operating  expenses, 
$14.4  billion  of  which  is  new  money.  The 
subcommittee  received  a  variety  of  esti- 
mates on  the  need  for  transit  funds,  but 
the  most  commonly  accepted  figure,  and 
tlie  one  I  believe  represents  a  feasible 
level  of  expenditure,  was  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  capital  expenditures  and  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  in  operating  expenses,  a 
figure  advanced  by  tho  American  Tran- 
sit Association  and  the  Institute  of  Rapid 
Transit.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  does 
not  break  down  the  available  funds  in 
precisely  that  manner,  but  it  includes 
approximately  the  same  level  of  total 
expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  just  a  few 
general  comments. 

For  many  years  now,  Americans  have 
taken  their  transportation  system  largely 
for  granted.  We  seemed  to  have  an  end- 
less supply  of  gasoline,  manageable  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  a  transporta- 
tion system  superior  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case. 

We  have  realized  that  our  supply  of 
gasoline  is  finite  and  often  unpredicta- 
ble. Our  bus  and  rail  mass  transit  systems 
are  failing;  over  250  of  them  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy.  The  price  of  fuel  jump- 
ed over  19  percent  in  a  single  month  last 
year,  and  record  numbers  of  Americans 
either  stopped  buying  automobiles  or 
looked  at  their  larger  cars  with  a  new 
sense  of  doubt. 

All  of  these  incidents  brought  home  to 
us  the  recognition  of  how  vulnerable  our 
transportation  is,  and.  for  the  first  time. 
we  began  to  ask  basic  questions  about 
transportation  that  should  have  been 
asked  years  ago. 
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I  believe  that  transporta 
come  one  of  the  major  I4sues 
seventies,  as  more  and 
ask  serious  questions  abou^ 
they  travel,  what  type  of 
they  will  use,  and  how  thef' 
work. 

This  bin  is  one  effort  to 
that  elusive  goal  of  a  balanced 
tation  system.  I  believe  we  must 
the   resources   necessary   to 
transportation  back  on  its 
courage  the  growth  of  attractive 
alternatives  to  the  automobjle 

This  bill  calls  for  a  serious 
of  our  resources  to  tliat 

At  this  point,  I  ask 

to  include  in  the  Record  a  _ 
tailing  the  principal  points  in 
the  text  of  the  Urban  Public 
tion  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  , 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows- 
Pact  Sheet — The  Urban  Public 
TION  Assistance  Act  of 
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TOTAL    FUNDING 

$17.5  biUion  over  five  years,  ig 
which  is  new  money. 

DISTHIBimON  AND  USE  OF 

A  three  way  division  of  fund! 
in  the  bUl  as  follows: 

1 .  Urbanized  areas  of  over  750 
latlon — 

A.  70^  of  the  total  available 
located  to  these  areas. 

B.  Not  to  exceed  50  "^^  of  the  .„ 
areas  may  be  used  for  operating 

C.  The  Federal  share  of  o 
shall  not  exceed  50; :  for 
tures  80 '  -• . 

D.  The  distribution   is  director 
Secretary  to  the  urbanized  areas 
States.  ^ 

E.  Approval  is  on  a  project-by- 
as  in  the  present  UMTA  prograi  i 
formula  distribution. 

2.  Other  urbanized  areas  with 
exceeding  50.000 — 

A.  20%  of  the  total  available 
located  to  these  areas. 

B.  Not  to  exceed  50';  of  the  ._ 
areas  may  be  used  for  operating 

C.  The  Federal  share  for 
shall  not  exceed  50 ',', ;   for 
tures,  80  ^r. 

D.  The  distribution  Is  from  , 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
urbanized  areas  over  200.000  in 
receive  earmarked  funds  based  , 
of  their  population  to  the  total 
of  all  the  urbanized  areas  In  the 

E.  Each  State   is  entitled   to 
amount  equal  to  the  ratio  that  th( 
areas  of  over  50,000  in  the  State 

total  population  of  all  such 

In  all  the  States,  except  that  no 
receive  less  than  I3  of  1%  of  th( 
located  under  this  section. 

3.  Discretionary  funds  to  be 
the  Secretary — 

A.  \(i%,  of  the  total  avaUable 
be  held  by  the  Secretary  in  a 
fund. 

B.  The  discretionary  fund  may 
either  capital  expenditures  or 
penses. 

C.  The  distribution  is  from  th< 
to  the  urbanized  areas,  except  tt 
in  the  distribution  of  these  funds 
urbanized  areas  which  Increase 
total  trips  In  the  area  taken  by 
sengers. 

D.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  „ 
view  to  determine  the  Informatlo  1 
under  (C)  above. 
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S.  3601 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Pu"3llc  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1974". 
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FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  transportation  is  the  lifeblood  of  an 
urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  efficient  economical  and  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  Its  urban 
areas: 

(3)  for  many  years  the  mass  transporta- 
tion Industry  satisfied  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  In  recent  years  the  maintenance  of 
even  minimal  mass  transportation  service  in 
urban  areas  has  become  so  flnanclally  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  essential  public  service: 

(5)  the  termination  of  such  service  or  the 
continued  Increase  in  its  cost  to  the  user  is 
undesirable  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lower  Income  persons; 

(6)  some  urban  areas  are  now  making  pre- 
liminary plans  for,  or  are  actually  carrying 
out,  comprehensive  projects  to  revitalize 
their  mass  transportation  operations; 

(7)  Immediate  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed  to  enable  many  mass  trans- 
portation systems  to  continue  to  provide 
vital  service;   and 

(8)  long-range  capital  improvements  pro- 
grams with  adequate  Federal  support  are 
necessary  to  implement  the  construction  and 
modification  of  transit  systems. 

URBAN    PUBLIC    TRANSIT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"URBAN    PtTBLIC    TRANSIT    PROGRAM 

'Sec.  5.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)   the  term  'Governor'  means  the  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the  60 
States  or  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'urbanized  area'  means  an 
area  so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  within  boundaries  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  responsible  State  and  local  officials 
in  cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  at  a 
minimum,  in  the  case  of  any  such  area,  en- 
compass the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
the  State  as  designated  by  the  Biueau  of  the 
Census,  and  which  has  a  population  of  at 
least  50,000. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  amounts  avaUable  under 
section  4(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
70  per  centum  shaU  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  grants  to  eligible  applicants  in 
urbanized  areas  which  have  populations  in 
excess  of  750.000.  Grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e) 
through  (g)  of  this  section,  subsection  (m) 
of  this  section,  and  section  4(a). 

"(2)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  grants 
under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year,  not 
to  exceed  50  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  grants  for  operating  expenses. 

"(c)(1)  of  the  amounts  available  under 
section  4(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
20  per  centum  shaU  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  apportionment  to  the  States  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section  for  use  In   urbanized   areas    (other 


than  urbanized  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
under  subsection  (b))  in  accordance  with 
the   provisions  of   this  section  and  section 

4(a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  under  regulations  pre- 
.■^cribed  by  him.  shall  apportion  the  sums 
avaUable  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  use  in  urbanized  areas  with  popula- 
tions of  750,000  or  less  in  the  several  States 
under  a  formula  by  which  each  State  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  total  amount  available  for 
apportionment  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  such  urbanized  areas 
wiihln  .such  State  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  such  urbanized  areas  in  all  the 
States  as  determined  by  the  latest  available 
Federal  census,  except  that  no  State  shall 
lerclve  an  entitlement  which  is  less  than 
one-third  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  so  apportioned. 

"(3)  The  fu.ids  apportioned  to  any  State 
un-ler  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  secLion  that  are  attributable  to  urban- 
ii'.ed  areas  of  200,000  population  or  more  shall 
be  made  available  for  expenditures  in  such 
iiroanized  areas  in  accordance  with  a  formiUa 
which  entitles  such  area  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  total  amount  of 
ihat  State's  apportionment  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  multiplied  by  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  such  urbanii;ed  area  or 
part  thereof  bears  to  the  total  population 
of  all  the  urbanized  areas  in  that  State 
"laving  populations  of  750.000  or  less. 

•'(4)  Any  amounts  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  entitlement  formula  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  to  eligible 
applicants  Ui  urbanized  areas  within  the 
State  having  populations  of  less  than  750,000 
for  projects  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (m),  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  sums  are  allocated  and  any  amounts 
remaUiing  unobligated  at  the  end  of  such 
period  shall  be  recovered  to  the  Treasury  of 
the   United  States. 

"(5)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  grants  for 
operating  subsidies. 

"(d)  Of  the  amounts  available  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  10 
per  centum  shaU  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  discretionary  fund  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  any  mass  transportation  system 
serving  any  urbanized  area.  In  riaklng  grants 
under  this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall 
give  a  priority  to  those  tirbanized  areas 
which  demonstrate  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  mass  transportation  rldership  to  total 
trips  taken  In  such  areas  by  all  forms  of 
transportation. 

"(1)  Uniform  reporting  procedures  shall 
be  developed  by  the  Secretary  and  utilized 
by  urbanized  areas  to  determine  the  rider- 
ship  Information  reqiUred  in  subsection  (d). 
"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  (A)  the 
acquisition,  construction,  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  by  opera- 
tion or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  trans- 
portation service,  and  (B)  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  to  Improve  or"  to  con- 
tinue such  service. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (f).  Includ- 
ing regulations  regarding  maintenance  of 
effort  by  States,  local  governments,  and  local 
public  bodies,  the  appropriate  definition  of 
operatUig  expenses,  and  requU-ements  for  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  transit  services. 

"(f)(1)  The  Federal  share  payable  under 
subsection  (e)  (1)  (B)  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  of  the  project  shall  b« 
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provided  from  sources  other  than  Federal 
funds.  Federal  funds  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture for  mass  transportation  operating  ex- 
penses under  this  section  shall  be  supple- 
mentary to  and  not  In  substitutlou  for  the 
average  amount  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment funds  and  other  revenues  expended 
on  the  operation  of  mass  transportation 
ser%'lce  In  the  area  Involved  for  the  two 
fiscal  years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  funds  are  made  avaUable:  but  nothing  In 
this  sentence  shall  be  construed  as  prevent- 
ing State  or  local  tax  revenues  which  are 
used  for  the  operation  of  mass  transporta- 
tion service  in  the  area  involved  from  being 
credited  (to  the  extent  necessary)  toward 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  adjustments  in  any  grant  for  operating 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  and 
encourage  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  fare  structures  which  make  special 
provision  for  elderly  persons,  non-peak  hours 
service,  or  other  special  circumstances. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  payable  under  sec- 
tion (e)(1)(A)  shall  be  determined  under 
.section  4(a). 

"(g)(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
allocation  piu'suant  to  subsection  (c)  has 
been  made  for  any  fiscal  year,  any  applicant 
desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of 
this  section  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  approval  a  program,  or  programs,  of 
proposed  projects  for  the  utilization  of  the 
funds  authorized.  The  Secretary  shall  act 
upon  programs  submitted  to  him  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  he  may  approve  a  program 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(2)  An  applicant  for  assiblance  under 
this  section  (other  thau  a  Governor)  shall 
submit  the  program  or  programs  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  affected,  concurrently  with 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  If  within  30 
days  thereafter  the  Governor  submits  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  comments  before  taking  final 
action  on  the  program  or  programs. 

"(h)  (1)  An  applicant  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  such  stirveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  shall  act  upon  such  sur- 
veys, plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  they  are  submitted, 
and  his  approval  of  any  such  projects  shall 
be  deemed  a  contractual  obligation  of  th» 
Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  its 
proportional   contribution   thereto. 

"(2)  In  approving  the  plans,  specification, 
and  estimates  for  any  proposed  project  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  assure 
that  possible  adverse  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  effects  relating  to  the  pro- 
posed project  have  been  fully  considered  In 
developing  the  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  In  the  best 
overall  public  Interest,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  fast,  safe,  and  effici- 
ent transportation,  public  services,  and  con- 
servation of  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  costs  of  eliminating  or 
minimizing  any  such  adverse  effects,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  air,  noise,  aud  water  pollution; 

"(B)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic 
values,  community  cohesion,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  public  facilities  and  services; 

"(C)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

"(D)  Injiulous  displacement  of  people, 
businesses,  and  farms;  and 

"(E)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth. 

"(1)  Upon  submission  for  approval  of  a 
proposed  project  under  this  section,  the  ap- 
plicant shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  It 
has  conducted  public  hearings  (or  has  afford- 
ed the  opportunity  for  such  hearings)  and 


that  these  hearings  included  (or  were  sched- 
uled to  include)  consideration  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  of  such  project,  its 
Impact  on  the  environment.  Including  re- 
quirements under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other 
applicable  Federal  environmental  statutes. 
and  its  consistency  with  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  urban  planning  as  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  community.  Such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  report 
which  Indicates  the  consideration  given  to 
the  economic,  social,  environmental,  and 
other  effects  of  the  proposed  project,  in- 
cluding, for  construction  projects,  the  effects 
of  its  location  or  design,  and  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  various  alternatives  which 
were  raised  during  the  hearing  or  which 
were  otherwise  considered,  aud  (2)  upon  the 
Secretary's  request,  a  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  hearings. 

"(j)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any 
of  his  responsibilities  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  a  project  under  this  section 
tipon  the  request  of  any  applicant  by  accept- 
ing a  certification  by  the  applicant,  if  he 
finds  that  such  project  will  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  State  laws,  regulations, 
directives,  and  standards  establishing  re- 
qiUrenients  at  least  equivalent  to  those  con- 
tained in,  or  issued  pursuant  to,  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  in- 
spection or  review  of  each  such  project  upon 
its  completion  and  shall  require  an  adequate 
report  of  its  estimated  and  actual  cost,  as 
well  as  such  other  information  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promxUgate  such 
guidelines  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a  cer- 
tification under  this  section  may  be  rescinded 
by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  if,  In  liis  opin- 
ion. It  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  w 
discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal  law. 
Including  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  UJ3.C.  4321  et  seq.),  section  4 
(f )  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1653(f)).  title  VI  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000(d)  et  seq.) , 
title  Vin  of  the  Act  of  AprU  II,  1968  (Public 
Law  90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq),  and  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4601  et  seq.). 

"(k)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a 
specific  project  under  this  section  have  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a 
formal  project  agreement  with  the  applicant. 
Such  project  agreement  shall  make  provision 
for  non -Federal  funds  required  for  the  State's 
or  other  recipient's  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  rely  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangements  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  or  the  other  recipient 
where  a  part  of  the  project  Involved  Is  to  be 
constructed  at  the  expiense  of,  or  In  coopera- 
tion with,  local  subdivisions  of  the  State. 

"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  may  In  his  discre- 
tion, from  time  to  time  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, make  payments  to  the  applicant  for 
costs  of  construction  incurred  by  him  or  it 
on  a  project.  Such  payments  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction Incurred  to  the  date  of  the  voucher 
covering  such  payments  plus  the  Federal 
share  of  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
have  been  stockpiled  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
construction  in  conformity  to  plans  and  spec- 
ifications for  the  project.  Such  payments 
may  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  any  such 
materials  not  In  the  vicinity  of  such  con> 
structlon  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  be- 
cause of  required  fabrication  at  an  offslte  lo- 
cation the  materials  cannot  be  stockpiled  in 
sucb  vlcUUty. 


"(2)  After  completion  of  a  project  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications, 
and  approval  of  the  final  voucher  by  the 
Secretary,  an  applicant  shall  be  entitled  to 
payment  out  of  the  sumt;  apportioned  to  hlni 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  such  project. 

"(3)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  tliis 
section  except  for  a  project  covered  by  a 
project  agreement. 

"(4)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  suf-h 
official  or  officials  or  depository  as  may  be 
designated  by  ihe  Governor  or  other  re- 
cipient of  the  urbani7«d  area  and  authorized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  receive  public 
funds  of  the  State. 

'tm)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  luider  this  section  unless  he  finds 
that  such  project  is  based  vipon  and  con- 
sistent with  a  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  carried  ou 
cooperatively  by  the  State  and  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  local  communities  In  conform- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  section  134(a)  ol 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  is  necessary 
for  the  sound,  economic  and  desirable  devel- 
opment of  such  area.  A  project  under  this 
section  may  not  be  imdertaken  unless  the 
respon.slble  public  officials  of  the  urbanized 
area  in  which  the  project  is  located  have  been 
consulted  and,  except  for  projects  solely  tn 
pay  operating  expenses,  their  views  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  corridor,  location, 
and  design  of  the  project. 

'•(n)(l)  The  provisions  of  section  ISio 
and  section  3(e)  (4)  shall  apply  In  carr>'ing 
out  mass  tran.sportatlon  projects  under  this 
tectlon. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shaHnot  be  construed  as  bringing 
within  the  ap^Jlicatlon  of  chapter  15  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  any  nonsupervisory 
employee  of  an  urban  mass  transportation 
system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity  per- 
forming related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  is  otherwise  Inapplicable. 

"(o)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  allocation  of  funds  under  this 
section  and  shall  Include  In  such  report  de- 
tailed information,  based  on  annual  surveys 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  subsection 
(d),  relating  to  the  rldership  ratios  of  all 
recipients." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Except  as  specified  In  section 
5.  no"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "No". 

INCREASE    IN    BASIC   ASSISTANCK    AUTHORm 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  la  amended  by  striking  out  »6.100.- 
000.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "WS,- 
000,000.000". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "which 
amount  may  be  increased";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $310,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1972,  not  to  exceed  an  aggn^gate  ol 
$710,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  $1,260,000,000  prior  to 
July  I,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
$3,260,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  not  to 
exceed  $5,260,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 
not  to  exceed  and  aggregate  of  $7,260,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1977,  and  not  to  exceed  $9,- 
260.000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1978,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,260,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1979,  and 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $20,500,000,000 
thereafter." 


By  Ml'.  PERCY: 

S.  3603.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  no-knock 
laws.  Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  central 
premise  underls^g  all  forms  of  constltu- 
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tlonal  government,  our  owii 
lar,  is  the  limitation  on  the 
Government  to  act  in  certa 
certain  ways.  This  notion  of 
emment   evolved   over 
Europe  before  it  was  adoptei  I 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  ma 
stone  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
a  hotly  contested  issue  in 
independence,  and  then  only 
S've  discussion  and  debate 
stitutional  Convention. 

One  of  the  signal  adv_ 
the  original  Constitution  w 
restriction  placed   on 
thority    to    search    persons 
effects  and  to  seize  private 
fourth  amendment  of  the 
specifically  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to 
their  persons,  houses,  papers 
against  unreasonable  searches 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  \ 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and 
scribing  the  place  to  be 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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Such  limitations  on  _ 
thority  are  rather  rare  in  all 
history.  They  should  be 
should  not  be  taken  for  „_ 

The  right  to  be  free  from 
searches  and  seizures — alon  g 
first  amendment  rights  of  _. 
bly,  and  religion — has  long 
sidered  part  of  the  bedrock 
stitutional  system.  Without 
all  other  constitutional 
empty. 

A    further   bulwark 
mental    tyranny— the 
separation  of  powers — was 
the  Constitution  as  a  means 
ing  any  one  individual  or  any 
government    from    gaining 
solidating   the  kind   of 
that  the  colonists  had  suffered 
fore  the  Revolution.  But  it 
stood  that  a  mere  clash  of 
terests  was  no  guarantee  of 
liberty.  If  the  Government  as 
absolute  power  to  regulate 
the  most  private  spheres  of  . . 
any  division  of  this  authority 
branches  of  government  only 
separate  powers  that  are 
encompassing.    It    was    this 
Founding  Fathers  sought 
preclude  for  forbidding 
tivity  under  certain 
by  recognizing  certain  _. 
which  were  to  be  secure 
world. 

Over    the    years,    the    U.S 
Court,  the  final  arbiter  of  .. 
questions  under  our  political 
remained  faithful  to  this  _, 
while  checks  and  balances  do 
moderate  the  exercise  of 
the  rigid  restrictions  on  all 
actions    written    into    the 
must  be  closely  adhered  to 
certain    rights   of   citizens 
status.  With  regard  to  fourth 
safeguards,  the  Court  has  „.. 
to  hold  that  all  evidence  seize( 
constitutional  fashion  is 
to   be   excluded   in   Federal 
United  States,  232  U.S.  383 
State  <  Af app  v.  Ohio,  367  U.S. 
criminal  proceedings.  This  la 
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course,  to  be  sure.  But  the  Court  felt  that 
only  by  operation  of  a  rigid  exclusionary 
rule  could  the  rights  of  the  many  be  pro- 
tected from  the  excesses  of  the  few. 

In  recent  years,  no  doubt  in  reaction 
to  the  distressing  increase  in  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have 
begtm  to  take  our  hard  won  fourth 
amendment  rights  for  granted.  A  prime 
example  of  this  trend  involved  enactment 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970.  This 
statute  was  designed  to  dramatically  ex- 
pand the  Federal  Government's  ro'e  in 
combating  the  cancer  of  drug  abuse.  In- 
cluded in  that  legislation  was  a  provision 
known  as  the  Federal  no-knock  statute, 
21  U.S.C.  879. 

The  no-knock  provision  is  applicable 
only  to  searches  by  Federal  narcotics  of- 
ficers enforcing  Federal  drug  laws.  The 
law  permits  imannounced  forcible  en- 
tries by  authorized  Federal  narcotics 
agents  pursuant  to  a  "search  warrant  re- 
lating to  offenses  involving  controlled 
substances  the  penalty  for  which  is  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  one  year."  In 
order  to  obt?.in  such  a  warrant,  a  judge 
or  a  U.S.  magistrate  must  decide  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
material  sought  may  be  easily  or  quickly 
destroyed  If  advance  notice  is  given  or 
that  such  warning  would  endanger  the 
life  or  safety  of  the  executing  ofiQcer  or 
other  persons.  These  no-knock  warrants 
must  specifically  state  that  no  advance 
notice  is  required. 

Increasingly,  reports  in  the  news  media 
point  to  an  upsurge  in  the  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment  rights  of  innocent  in- 
dividuals by  drug  agents  at  all  levels 
since  passage  of  the  Federal  no-knock 
law.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  that  no-knock  entries  are 
generally  not  an  effective  law  enforce- 
ment tool,  and  certainly  not  as  effective 
i  0  intended  when  the  provision  was  en- 
acted. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  an 
even  broader  no-knock  statute  is  in  ef- 
fect, police  officials  imilaterally  decided 
over  2  years  ago  that  the  exercise  of 
the  no-knock  authority  is  too  dangerous 
under  present  circumstances.  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Alprin,  chief  lawyer  for  the  police 
department  in  Washington,  D.C.  has 
stated  that  in  a  no-knock  search  ".  .  . 
there  might  be  a  shoot  out.  That's  not 
what  we  want."  He  went  on  to  say,  "It's 
most  effective  from  a  safety  viewpoint 
to  announce  who  we  are,"  adding,  "gen- 
erally, we  don't  need  no-knock." 

Capt.  Charles  Light  of  the  police  morals 
division  in  Washington,  D.C,  has  em- 
phasized that  while  the  police  had  origi- 
nally requested  no-knock  warrants, 
"after  weighing  all  the  facts,  we  decided 
not  to."  He  explained  that  unannounced 
entry  "adds  to  the  risk  factor  to  officers 
involved  and  to  the  occupant.  We'd  prefer 
to  go  there  as  known  police  oflScers  with 
a  barricade  team." 

In  1970. 1  voted  for  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  the 
potentially  dangerous  Federal  no-knock 
provision.  I  felt  that  the  positive  purposes 
of  that  law  outweighed  its  more  question- 
able provisions.  But  the  dangers  and 
abuses  that  were  predicted  by  some  Sen- 


ators have  unhappily  come  to  pass  over 
the  last  few  years.  Mistaken  drug  raids 
by  Federal  officers  have  unfortunately 
taken  place  across  the  country  with  an 
alarming  frequency.  Nnrcotns  agents 
have  sometimes  used  police  state  tactics 
in  making  unannounced  and  unlawful 
entries  into  the  dwellings  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  A  simple,  but  familiar 
pattern  has  emerged  in  the^e  raids.  Over- 
ly eager  agents,  suspecting  th?t  drugs  are 
hidden  in  a  home,  decide  to  dispense  with 
the  warrant  provhions  of  the  no-knock 
law,  and  the  command  of  the  fourth 
amendment.  Alternatively,  they  seek  a 
special  no-knock  search  warrant  and 
then  alter  the  addres.s  as  cn-cumsinncta 
dictate. 

The  widely  publicized  mistaken  drug 
raids  that  occurred  in  Collinsville,  111., 
in  April  1973.  represent  perhpps  the  most 
notorious  example  of  this  official  lawless- 
ness. 

On  the  evening  of  April  23,  teams  of 
Federal  and  local  narcotics  officers  raided 
the  homes  of  the  Herbert  Giglottos  and 
the  Donald  Askews.  Unidentified  and  un- 
announced, the  drug  agents  entered  these 
homes  in  commando-raid  fashion  with 
weapons  drawn.  Both  families  looked  on 
in  terror  as  the  agents  made  a  futile 
search  for  supposedly  large  caches  of  il- 
licit drugs.  Only  after  the  officers  were 
completely  satisfied  that  no  drugs  were 
to  be  found  at  these  addresses  did  they 
realize  that  they  had  raided  the  wrong 
homes.  At  this  point  the  agents  simply 
departed  into  the  night. 

Such  incidents  are  not  uncommon. 
They  have  occurred  across  the  Nation. 
Some  have  involved  death  and  serious 
personal  injury  to  dedicated  officers  and 
innocent  home  dwellers  alike.  Too  often, 
even  well-meaning  agents  dispense  with 
the  warrant  requirements  of  the  Federal 
no-knock  statute  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience. Sometimes  they  alter  the  ad- 
dress on  a  warrant  rather  than  obtain  a 
new  one  as  the  law  requires. 

Individual  instances  of  drug  agents 
trampling  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights  are  alarming,  but  continuing  sys- 
tematic behavior  along  these  lines  Is 
profoundly  disturbing  and  calls  for  im- 
mediate remedial  action.  If  allowed  to 
spread,  a  callous  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  some  citizens  in  the  name  of  law  and' 
order  could  risk  a  severe  public  backlash 
against  the  concept  of  strict  law  enforce- 
ment. Justice  William  Brennan  stated 
this  argument  well  in  Miller  v.  United 
States.  357  U.S.  301  at  313  (1958)  : 

We  are  duly  mindful  of  the  reliance  that 
society  must  place  for  achieving  law  and 
order  upon  the  enforcing  agencies  of  the 
criminal  law.  Bvit  insistence  on  observance 
by  law  enforcement  officers  of  traditional  fair 
procedural  requirements  is.  from  the  long 
point  of  view,  best  calculated  to  contribute 
to  that  end.  However  much  In  a  particular 
case  insistence  upon  such  rules  may  appear 
as  a  technicality  that  Inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  guilty  person,  the  history  of  the 
criminal  law  proves  that  tolerance  of  short- 
cut methods  In  law  enforcement  Impairs  its 
enduring  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will  repeal  the  Federal 
no-knock  provision  as  well  as  the  no- 
knock  authority  found  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
do  more  than  merely  repeal  now-existing 
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statutory  authority.  It  makes  clear  that 
in  the  future  Federal  officers  must  in  all 
cases  identify  themselves  and  announce 
their  purpose  and  authority  before  they 
can  enter  and  search  a  private  dwelling. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  drug  law  enforcement  agents 
have  not  conducted  the  sort  of  mistaken 
dioig  raids  that  have  caused  a  public  out- 
cry over  the  past  several  years.  But  a 
climate  has  developed  where,  on  occasion, 
doors  are  kicked  in,  residents  are  terror- 
ized, property  is  destroyed,  lives  are  ir- 
reparably scared,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
administrative  convenience,  questions  are 
dealt  with  later.  Answers,  perhaps  never. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  condoning  short- 
cut methods  when  dealing  with  basic 
constitutional  rights  that  this  repealer 
law  is,  above  all,  designed  to  prevent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  trust  that  it  will  receive  prompt  con- 
sideration in  hearings  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  editorial  comment  on 
repealing  the  no-knock  statutes  has  come 
recently  from  newspapers  around  the 
country  and  has  been  almost  imiformly 
favorable.  There  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral recognition  that  no-knock  authority 
is  unnecessary  for  thorough,  vigorous  po- 
lice work.  Indeed,  that  it  creates  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

Adequate  constitutional  authority 
clearly  exists  to  combat  drug  abuse.  On 
April  6,  1974,  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  the  Collinsville  trial  made  a  persua- 
sive case  for  curbing  the  overly  broad 
police  powers  granted  in  1970: 

Even  though  the  police  work  |in  the  Col- 
linsville raids]  was  shoddy  and  Irresponsible 
lu  planning  and  In  execution — as  was  the 
case  in  slmUar  incidents  In  other  parts  of  the 
country — it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that  the 
laws  under  which  the  raiders  acted  should 
really  have  been  on  trial.  The  real  culprit  Is 
the  legislation  enacted  in  1970  by  a  get-tough 
Congress  under  pressure  from  a  'law  and 
order'  Administration.  The  resulting  powers 
of  'no-knock'  entry  clearly  amount  to  a  blank 
check  In  the  bands  of  over-zealous  or  vin- 
dictive police. 

It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  prove  that  a 
warrantless  raider  had  no  reason  to  believe 
that  contraband  was  about  to  be  destroyed  In 
any  house  which  he,  however  mistakenly, 
decided  to  enter.  As  long  as  such  police 
license  remahis  undefined  and  uncurbed,  no 
home  Is  safe  from  government  raiders. 

Earlier,  New  York  Times  columnist 
Tom  Wicker  had  argued  for  repeal  of  the 
no-knock  statute  in  his  column  of  No- 
vember 11, 1973: 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  has  dis- 
closed that  largely  as  a  result  of  the  1970 
legislation,  dozens  of  violent  and  mistaken 
assaults  on  Innocent  persons  and  abodes  have 
been  carried  out  by  drug-abuse  officers,  nota- 
bly the  highly  publicized  raids  at  the  Askew 
and  Olglotto  homes  In  Collinsville,  lU.  At 
least  four  persons,  including  one  policeman, 
have  been  killed  in  these  Incidents.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Percy's  decision  to  seek  repeal  of  the 
no-knock  law  is  significant  In  itself.  As  he 
put  It,  'If  we  allow  drug  abuse  law  enforce- 
ment to  be  overridden  by  drug  law  enforce- 
ment abuse,  the  sacrifice  and  the  risk  are 
Just  too  great.'  He  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  despite  the  self-serving  claims  of  en- 
forcement officials,  no-knock  entry  has  been 
of  dubious  efficacy;  on  the  average,  such  raids 
save  only  twenty  seconds,  whUe  frequently 
putting  the  officers  as  well  as  the  targets  In 
danger  of  violent  reaction. 


While  praising  efforts  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Agency  to  issue  stricter  rules 
and  regulations  for  no-knock  search  sit- 
uations, the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  called 
for  outright  repeal  of  this  law: 

The  new  regulations  may  bring  narcotics 
agents  under  more  effective  and  sensible  con- 
trol, but  they  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the 
matt«r,  which  Is  the  no-knock  sections  of  the 
omnibus  drug-control  bill  that  permits  law 
enforcement  officers  to  smash  Into  a  home 
or  other  building  without  notice.  The  dan- 
gers inherent  In  this  statute  were  noted  at 
the  time.  Events  since  have  amply  con- 
firmed these  warnings.  Congre.<;s  should  re- 
peal the  law. 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  in  East  St. 
Louis,  HI. — near  Collinsville — stated  in 
an  April  5,  1974,  editorial  that  the  Fed- 
eral no-knock  law  should  be  repealed 
forthwith : 

7  here  are  ways — good  and  effective  ways — 
for  drug  offenders  to  be  apprehended  with- 
out "no-knock"  provisions.  Good  police  work 
can  substitute  for  recklessness  at  the  same 
time  rights  to  privacy  are  preserved. 

A  law  that  does  not  leave  so  much  room 
for  possible  confusion  and  mistakes  also 
would  protect  law  enforcement  agents  from 
such  legal  troubles  as  those  that  developed 
from  the  Illinois  raids. 

The  Witchlta  Eagle  opined  editorially 
on  November  8, 1973,  that: 

The  no-knock  law  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause its  constitutionality  Is  questionable, 
Its  usefulness  limited.  Its  effectiveness 
doubtful  and  Its  contribution  to  the  lawless 
and  mindless  conduct  of  some  federal  nar- 
cotics agents  undeniable. 

In  Chicago,  a  WBBM-TV  editorial  on 
November  17,  1973,  made  the  same  point 
in  more  emphatic  language : 

We  have  no  brief  with  the  fight  against 
Illicit  drug  trafficking.  We  need  every  bit  of 
law  enforcing  mechanism  to  root  out  and 
contain  drug  abuse.  What  we  don't  need, 
however,  are  law  enforcement  officials  hiding 
behind  the  law  to  harass  and  deny  people 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  no-knock 
law  has  proven  to  be  a  mistake,  and  should 
be  repealed. 

On  December  4,  1973,  another  Chicago 
television  station,  WGN,  urged  prompt 
action  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  ad- 
ditional official  lawlessness  in  the  future. 
No  less  was  at  stake,  according  to  this 
editorial,  than  insuring  that  the  means 
used  in  combating  di-ug  abuse  do  not 
become  more  dangerous  than  the  drug 
trafficking  itself: 

We  concur  in  Senator  Percy  s  statement 
that,  "If  we  allow  drug-abuse  law  enforce- 
ment to  be  overridden  by  drug  law  enforce- 
ment abuse,  the  sacrifice  and  the  risk  are 
just  too  great."  Too  much,  we  feel  has 
been  done  In  the  name  of  law  and  order 
which  files  In  the  face  of  that  famous  phrase. 
Certainly  we  want  law  and  order,  but  we're 
not  wlUlng  to  accept  DIS-order  and  ques- 
tionable legality  as  an  ultimate  solution.  No 
end,  regardless  how  worthy,  can  justify  using 
any  and  every  means  at  hand. 

A  third  Chicago  television  station, 
WMAQ,  was  equally  emphatic: 

We  have  had  a  federal  no-knock  law  since 
1970.  One  specific  reason  for  It  was  to  com- 
bat  narcotics  traffic.  The  argument  was  made 
that  If  officers  have  to  announce  their  pres- 
ence In  advance,  drug  pushers  will  have  just 
enough  time  to  flush  away  their  heroin  or 
pills.  And  drug  traffic  does  constitute  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  society,  particularly  to 
young  people. 


But  even  more  Important  Is  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  that  guar- 
antees every  one  of  us  the  right  to  be  secure 
In  our  homes  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  selziu^s.  That  is  a  fundamental  right 
of  every  American.  We  cannot  accept  the  ra- 
tionalization that  a  few  citizens  might  be 
forced  to  surrender  their  basic  rights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  majority. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  either  to 
repeal  the  no-knock  law  or  to  revise  It  sub- 
stantially so  that  our  rights  as  citizens  are 
protected. 

Last  July  18,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  praised  efforts  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  to  improve  its 
hiring  and  training  procedures.  But  that 
was  not  seen  as  a  complete  response  to 
thf>  abuses  of  the  past: 

The  ultimate  answer,  however — the  one 
solution  that  won't  fall  short  of  a  full 
guarantee  of  civil  and  personal  rights — is 
to  outlaw  no-knock  drug  raids.  We  have 
long  held  that  the  grant  of  no-knock  power 
was  a  dangerous  invitation  to  abuses.  The 
recent  evidence  has  shown  the  position  to 
be  correct.  The  campaign  against  the  drug 
traffic  and  the  crime  It  breeds  should  not  be 
a  vigilante  performance.  There  must  always 
be  an  official  concern  for  constitutional 
liberties. 

The  Sun-Times  reiterated  its  position 
on  this  matter  in  even  more  forceful 
terms  on  December  11, 1973: 

Those  of  us  who  argued  that  this  |  no- 
knock)  law  violated  fundamental  guarantees 
against  abuse  of  police  powers  were  elbowed 
aside — It  was  more  Important  to  stop  the 
drug  traffic.  But  when  Innocent  citizens  were 
raided  and  terrorized,  as  they  were  In  Col- 
linsville, 111.,  and  elsewhere,  the  reasons  for 
the  fundamental  guaiantees  began  to  sim- 
mer through. 

The  no-knock  law  was  an  extension  of  the 
end-justlfies-the-means  philosophy  that  un- 
derlay the  Watergate  concept  which  has 
rocked  the  nation  to  Us  foundation.  The  no- 
knock  law  itself  breeds  lawlessness.  It  has 
no  place  in  a  society  based  on  the  concept 
that  law  and  order  begins  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

As  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register  con- 
cluded in  an  editorial  comment  on 
August  20,  1973: 

Many  Americans  who  one*  were  caught  up 
In  the  fervor  of  the  'war  against  drugs'  now 
recognize  that  giving  the  police  no-knock 
authority  was  a  bad  Idea. 

The  Northern  Virginia  Daily  took  a 
similar  tack  on  July  23,  1973: 

One  of  the  abiding  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Individual  rights  and  the  exercise  of  police 
authority.  The  government's  new  drug  en- 
forcement rules  are  an  effort  to  achieve  this 
balance,  and  as  such  are  welcome.  Repeal  of 
the  no-knock  law  would  be  even  more  so. 

In  short,  as  stated  by  a  Decatur,  HI., 
Herald  editorial  on  July  18,  1973: 

The  no-knock  cure  seems  worse  than  the 
disease.  Indeed,  It  seems  like  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  several  months  ago  I 
wrote  a  number  of  authorities  on  the 
criminal  law  to  sui-vey  the  opinion  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  legal  communities 
on  no-knock  repeal  proposals.  Much  of 
the  reaction  has  been  highly  favorable. 
Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  For- 
tas  responded: 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
no-knock  laws  should  be  repealed.  ITiey  are 
and  should  be  held  unconstitutional.  They 
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violate  a  fundamental  prtncfpl* 
stltutlonal  and  political  herltag  ^ 

The   sanctity  of  a   man's  d'v 
was  established  In  Hebraic  and 
long  before  the  freedoms  of  rel 
and  the  press.   That  sanctity  _ 
basic.  Without  It,  other  freedon^ 
and  vulnerable. 

The  American  revolution  was 
the  Incidents  of  crown  officers 
the  homes  and  warehouses  of  th 
The  requirement  that  the  , 
Identify  himself  and  give  notice 
tlty  and  purpose  is  fundamental 
this   ancient   safeguard   of   per 

ability.  It  is  a  fundamental  and 

part  of  due  process  of  law.  These 

lections  of  the  individual 

acts  by  the  state  are  not  .„„„. 

be  dispensed  with  because  of  the 

a  period  in  history. 

One  should  Icnow  by  now  that 

our  constitutional  and  ethical  h( 

invitation  to  catastrophe. 
Anyone  who  is  literate  In  tht 

mankind's  struggle  for  freedom — 

Is  literate  In  the  background  of 

tutlon,  should  know  that  the  q_ 

munlty  which  your  proposal  seeks 

is  essential  to  us.  Any  literate 

have  been  able  to  foresee  that 

the  no-knock  laws  would  be 

has  occurred — widespread  and 

His  former  colleague  on  the 
Arthur  Goldberg,  agreed  sayini 

Laws  such  as  this  .  .  .  transgre 
constitutional  guarantees. 

Along  the  same  lines,  former  <:hief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  wrote: 

I  do  share  with  you  concern  about  some 
of  the  methods  authorized  by  the  I  ederal  and 
District  "No-Knock"  statutes  nov  in  exist- 
ence. I  have  always  thought  tha  they  are 
of  questionable  constltutlonalltv  and  are 
subject  to  great  abuse.  I  wish  you  success  In 
any  effort  to  revitalize  the  Pourt  i  Amend- 
ment. 
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Louis  H.  Pollak.  a  distingui^ed 
fessor  of  law  at  Yale,  echoed 
ments  and  urged  an  early 
no-knock  law: 

I  wholly  concur  in  your  view 
experience  with  "no-knock'  autl 
been  calamitous.  And  I  think  it  is 
to  expunge  from  federal  law  an 
so  inconsistent  with  our  traditions 
monstrably,  so  counter-productiv( 
enforcement  purposes. 

Some   law   enforcement    „ 
equally  adamant  about  the 
this  statute.  Joseph  McNamara 
police  of  Kansas  City,  wTote: 

In  principle.  I  agree  with  the  ..^„ 
of  not  only  having  an  officer  IdentU  f 
and  giving  notice  of  his  authority 
pose,  but  also  believe  that  at  least 
formed  member  of  a  police  agency  . 
present  at  any  searches  as  those  in 
here. 

Bernard  Carey,  State's 
my    owTi    Cook   County.    Ill 
equivocal: 

The  power  and  authority  veste( 
"no-knock"  legislation  Is  not  only 
for  good  police  work,  but  in  fact 
type  of  abuse  we  have  been  exper. 
last  few  years  throughout  the  coun 

The  "no-knock"  laws  In  my  op 
riously  violate  Individual  rights  of 
zens  and  generate  disrespect  for  law 
ment. 
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ters  and  editorials  are  but  a 
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the  positive  reaction  to  proposals  for  re- 
pealing the  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia  no-knock  statutes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorials  and  let- 
ters referred  to  above,  as  well  as  other 
comments  on  this  proposal,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6.  1974 1 
Police  Raids  Upheld 
The  acquittal  of  ten  narcotics  agents  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  who  had  forcefully  Uivaded 
six  homes  in  the  course  of  what  turned  out  to 
be  mistaken-identity  drug  raids  underscores 
the  danger  Inherent  in  existing  laws  which 
sanction  such  abuse  of  police  power.  The  case 
also  offers  new  proof  of  the  fundamental 
flaws  In  trials  on  charges  of  conspiracy.  Con- 
spiracy is  equally  vague  and  capricious  a 
concept  whether  the  alleged  coiisplrators  are 
dLssenting  from,  or  in  support  of  govern- 
mental policies. 

The  agents  were  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  deprive  their  mistaken  victims  of  their 
civil  rights.  The  homes  of  those  victims  had 
been  damaged,  theh-  persons  were  manhan- 
dled; and  some  were  actually  taken  into 
custody.  Yet,  the  jurors  quite  understand- 
ably reached  their  verdict  of  no  guilt  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Federal  District  Judge's  in- 
structions that.  In  order  to  convict,  they 
would  have  to  find  that  the  agents  had  con- 
spired against  the  victims'  constitutional 
rights.  Quite  properly,  under  exlstmg  law, 
the  judge  held  that  searches  without  war- 
rants were  permissible  if  the  officers  believed 
that  contraband  drugs  were  about  to  be 
destroyed. 

Even  though  the  police  work  was  shoddy 
and  Irresponsible  in  planning  and  in  execu- 
tion—as was  the  case  in  similar  incidents 
m  other  parts  of  the  country— it  is  never- 
theless obvious  that  the  laws  under  which 
the  raiders  acted  should  really  have  been 
on  trial.  The  real  culprit  is  the  legislation 
enacted  in  1970  by  a  get-tough  Congress  un- 
der pressure  from  a  "law  and  order  "  Adminis- 
tration. The  resulting  powers  of  "no-knock" 
entry  clearly  amount  to  a  blank  check  la  the 
hands  of  overzealous  or  vindictive  police. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  prove  that  a 
warrantless  raider  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  contraband  was  about  to  be  destroyed 
in  any  house  which  he.  however  mistakenly, 
decided  to  enter.  As  long  as  such  police  li- 
cense remains  undefined  and  uncurbed,  no 
home  is  safe  from  government  raiders. 


June  7,  1974. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  11.  1973] 
"No-Knock,"  DRt7G  Users  akd  Crime 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Tuesdays  elections  suggested  something  of 
a  retreat  from  the  often  hysterical  "law-and- 
order"  politics  of  recent  years.  Also  attest- 
ing to  a  more  rational  political  attitude  to- 
ward crime-flghtlng  was  Senator  Percy's  wel- 
come announcement  that  he  would  introduce 
a  bUl  to  prevent  "no-knock  entry"  by  drug 
law-enforcement  agents. 

No-knock  entry  was  authorized  in  a  1970 
act  purporting  to  facilitate  the  control  of 
drug  abuses.  Officers  were  permitted  to  ob- 
tain warrants  authorizing  them  to  enter  pri- 
vate premises  without  warning,  on  the  theory 
that  they  had  to  do  so  to  prevent  drug  push- 
ers from  destroying  their  supplies  of  drugs 

the  evidence — while  the  officers  pounded  on 
their  doors. 

A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  has  dis- 
closed that,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  1970 
legislation,  dozens  of  violent  and  mistaken 
assaults  on  Innocent  persons  and  abodes  have 
been  carried  out  by  drug-abuse  officers,  no- 
tably the  highly  publicized   raids  at   the 


A.skew  and  Giglotto  homes  in  ColIlnsvUle, 
III.  At  least  four  persons,  including  one 
policeman,  have  been  killed  in  these  inci- 
dents; a  dozen  agents  have  been  indicted  for 
the  Illinois  raids. 

Mr.  Percy's  decision  to  seek  repeal  of  the 
no-knock  law  is  significant  In  itself.  As  he 
put  it.  "If  we  allow  drug  abuse  law  enforce- 
ment to  be  overridden  by  drug  law  enforce- 
ment abuse,  the  sacrifice  and  the  risk  [are| 
just  too  great."  He  pointed  out.  moreover 
that  despite  the  self-serving  claims  of  en- 
forcement dfcclals,  no-knock  entry  has  been 
of  dubious  efficacy;  on  the  average,  such 
raids  save  only  twenty  seconds,  while  fre- 
quently putting  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
targets  in  danger  of  violent  reaction 

But  beyond  that,  Mr.  Percy  is  an  obvlou' 
if  undeclared  Presidential  candidate  As  a 
Republican  liberal,  he  is  already  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  a  conservative  party.  His  de- 
cision to  fight  no-knock  entry  is  a  risky  one 
at  best,  and  is  bound  to  signify  his  percep- 
tion that  the  nation  may  be  gradually  begin- 
ning to  see  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  "any- 
thing goes'  approach  to  fighting  crime. 

The  hour  is  nevertheless  late;  here  in  New 
^ork.  for  example,  punitive  new  laws  against 
drug  abuses  have  come  into  effect  at  the  urg- 
ing of  Governor  Rockefeller,  mainly  on  the 
specious  premise  that  all  other  means  of  con- 
trollUig  the  drug-crime  crisis  have  been  tried 
and  found  wantUig.  This  is  widely  believed 
and  when  it  v.-as  stated  in  this  space  on  Sept 
30  that  "there  are  no  really  good  statistics 
...  to  prove  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
violent  crime  is  committed  by  drug  addicts  " 
many  letters  of  protest  were  received. 

I  am  indebted,  therefore,  to  Dr.  William  C 
Eckerman  of  the  Research  Triangle  Institute 
for  providing  me  with  a  copy  of  a  comprehen- 
sive study  he  directed  for  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs;  it  shows  that  in 
fact,  drug  users  are  less  likely  to  be  charged 
with  crimes  of  violence  than  are  non-drue 
users.  " 

The  study  was  carried  out  by  personal  Ui- 
terviews  with,  and  urine  analysis  of  1  899 
arrested  persons  In  Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  New 
Orleans,  Brooklyn,  San  Antonio  and  St  Louis 
in  1970  and  1971.  The  past  arrest  records  of 
the  subjects  also  were  studied. 

The  results  showed  clearly  that  in  the 
major  categories  of  violent  crime — criminal 
homicide,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  assault, 
and  other  assaults — non-drug  users  were  sub- 
stantially more  often  charged  than  drug  users 
(eleven  drugs  were  considered  in  the  studv) 
Only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  drug  users  arrested 
during  the  study,  for  example,  were  charged 
with  criminal  homicide,  as  against  3.9  per 
cent  of  the  non-drug  users.  Aggravated  as- 
sault charges  were  brought  against  7.4  per 
cent  of  the  drug  users  (218  persons  out  of  a 
total  of  1,278)  and  against  16.8  per  cent  of  the 
non-drug  users  (103  people  out  of  611). 

Those  considered  drug  users  in  these  sta- 
tistics were.  Ui  fact,  persons  who  had  used 
drugs  at  some  time  in  their  lives;  and  these 
people  made  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
arrested.  This  finding  obviously  confirms  the 
general  belief  that  drug  users  are  responsible 
for  much  crime. 

It  is  primarUy.  however,  what  Dr.  Eckerman 
and  his  coUeagues  called  "acquisition  crime  " 
rather  than  "violent  crime."  Thus,  17  1  per 
cent  of  all  drug  users  in  the  study  had  been 
charged  with  robbery,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  a  "violent "  crime  but  Is  always  acquisitive; 
another  20.6  per  cent  were  charged  with 
burglary,  which  Is  rarely  violent;  4.8  per  cent 
were  charged  with  auto  theft,  and  11.9  per 
cent  with  violations  of  narcotics  laws.  These 
were  the  only  categories  In  which  drug  users 
were  charged  more  often  than  non-drug  us- 
ers; they  total  54,4  per  cent  of  all  the  drug 
users  arrested.  And  only  4.6  per  cent  of  the 
drug  users  were  arrested  on  weapons  charges, 
as  against  7.5  per  cent  of  the  nonusers. 
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[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  18,  1973  J 
Dancers  of  the  No-Knock  Law 

Constitutional  safeguards  of  Individual 
rights  often  frustrate  authorities  in  the  ap- 
prehension and  prosecution  of  criminals. 
The  safeguards  were  deliberately  designed  for 
that  pvirpoee.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion understood  from  the  history  of  tyranny 
that  people  have  much  to  fear  from  lawless 
law  enforcement. 

A  series  of  raids  earlier  this  year  by  nar- 
cotics agents  on  a  hunt  for  Illegal  drugs  pro- 
vided fresh  evidence.  If  any  new  evidence 
were  needed,  of  the  wisdom  of  these  consti- 
tutional protections.  Armed  men  invaded  a 
Wlnthrop,  Mass.,  home,  terrorized  the  family 
and  left;  they  were  plainclothesmen  of  the 
state  police,  and  had  raided  the  wrong  house 
in  a  search  for  drugs.  Armed  men  also  broke 
into  two  CoUlnsvllle,  111.,  homes,  ransacked 
them,  threatened  the  two  families  and  left; 
they  were  federal  narcotics  agents  acting 
without  warrants,  and,  again,  had  invaded 
the  wrong  homes. 

As  the  narcotics  agents  were  leaving  one 
of  the  CoUlnsvUle  homes,  an  agent  told  the 
wife  of  the  family:  "Just  forget  about  it, 
ma'am.  It's  all  a  mistake."  But  the  climate 
In  which  such  "mistakes"  can  occur  more 
readily  Is  created  by  authorities  who  view 
constitutional  protections  solely  as  an  im- 
pediment to  law  enforcement  rather  than  as 
the  foundation  of  all  our  freedoms. 

In  response  to  the  CoUlnsvllle  episodes,  the 
acting  head  of  the  newly  formed  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  has  issued  stricter 
rules  in  no-knock  searches  and  forcible  entry 
In  the  search  for  illegal  narcotics.  All  no- 
knock  searches  must  now  he  approved  by  the 
agency  chief  or  his  deputy,  arrest  warrants 
must  be  obtained  "when  humanly  practical" 
before  agents  force  their  way  into  a  home, 
and  agents  must  wear  identlfyhig  emblems. 

The  new  regulations  may  bring  narcotics 
agents  under  more  effective  and  sensible 
control,  but  they  do  not  reach  the  heart  of 
the  matter,  which  Is  the  no-knock  sections 
of  the  omnibus  drug -control  bill  that  per- 
mits law  enforcement  officers  to  smash  into 
a  home  or  other  building  without  notice.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  this  statute  were  noted 
at  the  time.  Events  since  have  amply  con- 
firmed these  warnings.  Congress  should  re- 
peal the  law. 

(Prom  the  (E.  St.  Louis,  111.)  Metro-East 

Journal,  Apr.  5.  1974 1 

No-Knock  Law  Should  Be  Repealed 

The  acquittal  of  10  narcotics  agents  by  a 
Jury  in  Alton  closes  one  Important  chapter  in 
an  unfortunate  story  concerning  civil  rights. 
U.S.  law  and  its  enforcement. 

The  jury  has  rendered  its  verdict  that  the 
federal  agents  Involved  In  six  drug  raids  last 
April  in  CoUlnsvllle.  East  St.  Louis  and  Ed- 
wardsvlUe  were  Innocent  of  conspiring  to  de- 
prive 11  persons  of  their  civil  rights,  among 
other  charges.  The  Jury  verdict  stands.  The 
men  are  innocent. 

But  the  events  set  in  motion  by  this  case 
and  Its  national  publicity  do  not,  and  should 
not,  end  there.  A  lot  went  wrong  during  those 
drug  raids.  The  fault  lies  In  several  places,  if 
not  with  the  men  themselves. 

Now  that  the  court  has  determined  the 
federal  agents  did  not  criminally  violate  fed- 
eral law,  it  becomes  more  important  than 
ever  to  examine  the  law  and  Its  conse- 
quences. 

In  search  of  Ulegally  possessed  drugs, 
agents  forcibly  entered  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Giglotto  in  CoUinsvUle 
last  April  23.  The  agents  had  no  search  war- 
rant. One  held  a  gun  to  Mr.  Giglotto's  head. 
It  turned  out  later  that  the  agents  had  come 
to  the  wrong  address.  So  much  was  admitted 
by  the  defense  during  the  trial. 

A  second  mistaken  raid  took  place  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Askew  in  Col- 
linsvlUe.  Agents  armed  with  shotguns  crashed 


through  the  door  of  his  house.  They  did  not 
have  a  search  warrant.  It  turned  out  later 
that  the  agents  had,  again,  gone  to  the  wrong 
address. 

No  Ulegal  material  was  found  in  either 
search. 

Innocent  victims  of  other  mistaken  raids 
that  occiu'red  during  the  same  period  have 
said  they  were  terrorized  by  drug  agents. 

We  find  no  good  excuse  for  the  drug  agents' 
failure  to  procure  search  warrants. 

A  warrant  is  Intended  to  assure  that  law 
enforcement  officers  have  a  good  reason  for 
searching  the  places  they  search.  In  these 
cases,  warrants  might  have  helped  to  ensure 
that  the  right  houses  were  entered.  At  least 
one  federal  magistrate  in  Illinois  has  said 
that  search  warrants  are  relatively  easy  to 
obtain  by  authorized  law  enforcement  officers 
with  good  reason.  The  agents  certainly  had 
enough  time  to  get  search  warrants,  had  they 
chosen  to  do  so  for  the  searches  that  cul- 
minated in  the  raids  began  three  days  earlier. 

We  suspect  a  good  part  of  the  outrageous 
bungling  in  these  cases  was  due  to  lax  and 
improper  supervision  within  the  drug  agency 
itself.  This  factor  has  been  brought  to  atten- 
tion by  Mylea  J.  Ambrose,  former  head  of  the 
now-defunct  office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement. We  trust  the  recent  case  has 
brought  about  necessary  review  of  drug  en- 
forcement supervision. 

Probably  the  worst  offender  has  been  the 
federal  "no-knock"  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1970.  The  law  allows  federal  drug 
agents  with  a  warrant  to  break  in  and  search 
private  buildings  without  prior  announce- 
ment of  their  intention  or  authority. 

Senator  Charles  Percy,  R-IU.,  has  caUed 
proper  attention  to  the  faults  in  this  law 
which  tend  to  lead  to  abuses  of  civil  rights. 
His  hearings  last  summer  revealed  facts  of 
how  the  law  has  been  abused.  There  is  no  jus- 
tification whatsoever  for  the  drug  agents' 
attorney  David  Schippers  blasting  at  Sen. 
Percy  that  he  conducted  "onesided"  hear- 
ings. The  dru-^  agents  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  at  the  hearings,  but  re- 
fused to  do  so  because  of  the  pending  court 
action. 

Senator  Percy  has  promised  to  seek  repeal 
of  the  "no-knock"  law.  It  has  led — besides 
the  mistaken  CoUlnsvllle  raid — to  terrorizing 
of  innocent  citizens  In  other  mistaken  raids 
throughout  the  country.  Even  some  law  en- 
forcement agents  are  saying  the  law  is  un- 
necessary and  harmful. 

There  are  ways — good  and  effective  ways — 
for  drug  offenders  to  be  apprehended  without 
"no-knock"  provisions.  Good  police  work 
can  substitute  for  recklessness  at  the  same 
time  rights  to  privacy  are  preserved. 

A  law  that  does  not  leave  so  much  room  for 
possible  confusion  and  mistakes  also  would 
protect  law  enforcement  agents  from  such 
legal  troubles  as  those  that  developed  from 
the  Illinois  raids. 

The  acquittal  of  the  10  drug  agents  In 
Alton  should  convince  Americans  that  the 
law.  not  the  men,  is  at  fault.  No-knock 
should  be  repealed  before  such  mistakes  are 
repeated. 

(Prom  The  Wlchite  Eagle.  Nov.  8,  1973  J 
Repeal  No-Knock 

Legislation  to  remove  the  controversial  and 
generally  unpopular  "no-knock"  provision 
from  federal  drug  abuse  statutes  wiU  be  In- 
troduced shortly  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy.  R-IU..  wants  to  change 
federal  laws  hi  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  a  series  of  mistaken  and  illegal 
drug  raids  In  the  past  year. 

Percy  Is  particularly  concerned  because 
two  highly  publicized  raids  took  place  in  his 
home  state.  At  the  ColUnsvUle  homes  of  Don- 
ald Askew  and  Herbert  Giglotto,  agents  of  the 
now-defunct  federal  office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Law  Enforcement  kicked  in  doors,  ransacked 
dwe  lings  and  held  the  families  at  gunpoint 
while  shouting  obscenities  before  realizing 


they  had  the  wrong  homes.  The  agents  had 
no  search  warrants. 

In  June,  a  two-month  long  New  York 
Times  Investigation  revealed  that  many  vio- 
lent, Ulegal  and  mistaken  drug  raids  bad 
been  conducted  in  recent  months  by  agents 
on  all  levels  of  government  across  the  coun- 
try. At  lesist  four  persons  have  died  in  such 
incidents. 

Specifically,  Percy's  bUl  would  delete  the 
so-called  no-k-iock  provision  from  the  com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Control 
Act  of  1970.  Tliat  act.  among  other  things, 
permits  federal  narcotics  agents  to  enter 
premises  without  announcing  themselves  if 
they  secure  a  special  no-knock  warrant  and 
show  that  announcing  themselves  would  en- 
darger  the  agents  or  allow  drug  evidence  to 
be  destroyed. 

Percy  maintains  such  raids  save  only  an 
estimated  30  seconds,  "hardly  sufficient  time 
for  the  destruction  of  very  large  caches  of 
drugs."  Moreover,  he  says,  such  tactics  often 
trigger  a  violent  response  by  the  home  owner. 
At  least  one  policeman  has  been  shot  and 
killed  as  he  broke  Into  an  Innocent  woman's 
bedroom  unannounced. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months 
has  taught  anything,  it  is  that  excessive  zeal, 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  so  worthy  a  purpose 
as  drug  law  enforcement,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  If  drug  abuse  law  enforcement 
is  overridden  by  drug  law  enforcement  abuse, 
the  sacrifice  and  the  risk  are  just  too  great. 

The  no-knock  law  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause its  constitutionality  Is  questionable, 
its  usefulness  limited.  Its  effectiveness 
doubtful  and  Its  contribution  to  the  lawless 
and  mindless  conduct  of  some  federal  nar- 
cotics agents  undeniable. 


[WBBM-TV  Editorial) 
No-Knock  Repeal 

November  16,  1973. 

Illinois'  senior  Senator,  Charles  Percy,  has 
started  a  campaign  that  should  have  been 
started  a  long  time  ago.  Percy  wants  the 
repeal  of  the  no-knock  provision  in  federal 
law  enforcement. 

This  provision  gives  federal  lawmen  the 
right  to  break  Into  homes  they  suspect  of 
being  involved  in  Ulegal  activities.  Despite 
the  good  Intentions  of  lawmakers,  the  no- 
knock  provision  has  been  misused  and  abused 
by  federal  agents  in  their  over-zealous  pur- 
suit of  drug  dealers.  In  AprU  of  this  year, 
raids  were  made  in  CoUinsvUle.  lUlnois,  in 
which  families  had  their  rights  violated  and 
were  shamefully  treated.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples of  abuse  of  the  law  by  federal  agents 
in  other  states. 

Senator  Percy  says,  "individual  instances 
of  drug  agents  trampling  on  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  are  alarming  enough.  But 
the  evidence  of  systematic  behavior  along 
these  lines  calls  for  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion." We  agree.  If  this  kind  of  action  by 
federal  agents  continues,  then  the  whole 
concept  of  law  and  enforcement  will  suffer 
in  the  public's  eye. 

We  have  no  brief  with  the  fight  against 
illicit  drug  trafficking.  We  need  every  bit  of 
law  enforcing  mechanism  to  root  out  and 
contain  drug  abuse.  What  we  don't  need, 
however,  are  law  enforcement  officials  hid- 
ing behind  the  law  to  harass  and  deny  people 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  no-knock 
law  has  proven  to  be  a  mistake,  and  should 
be  repealed. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  management  of 
WBBM-TV. 

(WGNEorroRiALj 
Let's  End  "No-Knock" 

December  4.  1973. 

It    was   late   spring    that    agents   of    the 

federal  government,  in  quest  of  illicit  drugs, 

staged    midnight    raids    on    two   homes    in 

CoUlnsvllle.  Illinois.  In  both  cases,  the  raids 
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were   mistakes,    and    the 
ciplined.    after    they    and 
apologized.   But,   in   both  case|, 
who  lived  in  the  two  homes 
The  raiders,  acting  under  a  _. 
into  the  houses  in  the  middle 
the    clatter    waking    and 
people. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  behalf  o 
nient  Operations  Committee,  _ 
Percy  conducted  a  hearing  in 
of  the  couples  which  had  been 
CoUinsville  told  the  Senator  a 
intimidation  during  and 
that  they   were  forced  to  mov 
city. 

Now,  the  Senator  says,  he  pi 
duce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  no- 
He   does   not   deny   that    the 
knock  on  the  door  may  allow  a  d 
flush  away  the  evidence.  But, 
estimated  that  knocking  first 
ing,  forced  or  otherwise,  no 
seconds. 

We  concur  in  the  Senator's  sta 
"If    we   allow   drug-abuse    law 
to  be  over-ridden  by  drug  law 
abuse,  the  sacrifice  and  the  risk 
great."   Too   much,   we   feel   has 
In  the  name  of  law  and  order  w 
the  face  of  that  famous  phrase 
want  law  and  order,  but  we're 
to     accept      DlS-order      and      -„ 
legality   as    an    ultimate    solution 
regardless    how    worthy,    can 
any  and  every  means  at  hand 
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(■WMAQ-TV  EnrroiuAL 
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Tliere    have    been    serious 

where    law    enforcement    officers 
grantly  disregarded  the 
of  American  citizens. 

First,  some  examples  of  these 
April,  federal  drug  agents 
homes    of    two    sleeping    famil 
llnsvUle,  Illinois,  ransacked  the  , 
held    the    terrified    occupants    at 
Later  the  agents  discovered  they 
take.  They  were  In  the  wrong 
was  a  similar  incident  in  Edv. 
nols,  and  others  elsewhere  in 

Residents  of  the  black 
cago  say  the  overzeaJous,  police 
tality  shown  In  these  cases  is  r™. 
to  them — and  they're  undoubtedl] 

We  sense  in  this  country  a 
regard  for  Individual  rights  by 
forcement  agencies.  But  the  vic.__. 
one  citizen's   constitutional   rights 
clent  reason  for  concern  by  all  ( 
linsvUle  and  Edwardsville  are  noi 
from  Woodlawn  or  Winnetka. 
The  Drug  Enforcement  ___ 
piously  apologized  for  these 
ing  the  agents  Involved  while 
more  careful  in  the  f-iture.  Tha 

satisfactory  response.  Law 

cies  should  be  in  the  forefront 
ing  our  rights  and  they  should 
get  rid  of  any  officers  with 
door-busting  tendencies. 

Even  that  is  only  a  partial, 
tion.  The  cases  in  CoUinsville  and 
vllle  are  examples  of  what  can  ... 
the  law  allows  for  no-knock  r&lds. 

We  had  had  a  federal  no-knock 
1970.  One  specific  reason  for  it  wa 
bat  narcotics  traffic.  The  argument 
that  If  officers  have  to  announce  1 
ence  in  advance,  drug  pushers  will 
enough  time  to  flush  away  their 
pills.  And  drug  traffic  does 
ous   threat   to    our   society 
young  people. 

But  even  more   importamt  is 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  .. 
tees  every  one  of  us  the  right  to 
in  our  homes  against  unreasonabh 
and  seizures.  That  Is  a  fundamental 
every    American.    We     cannot 
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rationalization  that  a  few  citizens  might  be 
forced  to  surrender  their  basic  rights  for 
the  twneflt  of  the  majority. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  either  to 
repeal  the  no-knock  law  or  to  revise  it  sub- 
stantially so  that  our  rights  as  citizens  are 
protected. 

I  From  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  18,  1973] 

No-Knock  Law  Shoitld  Br  Repealed 
The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
tightened  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  no-knock  narcotics  raids  and  has  said  It 
is  studying  the  possibility  of  psychological 
screening  for  agency  applicants.  The  actions 
are  welcome.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate 
outbreak  of  mistaken-identity  raids  In 
which  agents  terrorized  limocent  persons 
And  although  Myles  J.  Ambrose,  last  director 
of  the  defunct  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement, correctly  said  there  Is  no  way  to 
insure  that  "some  knucklehead  wouldn't  go 
olT  halfcocked  In  the  future,"  tighter  rules 
and  screening  could  minimize  the  risks. 

The  ultimate  answer,  however — the  one 
solution  that  won't  fall  fall  short  of  a  fuU 
guarantee  of  clvU  and  personal  rights— is  to 
outlaw  no-knock  drug  raids.  We  have  long 
held  that  the  grant  of  no-knock  power  was 
a  dangerous  Invitation  to  abuses.  The  re- 
cent evidence  has  shown  the  position  to  be 
correct.  The  campaign  against  the  drug  traf- 
fic and  the  crime  it  breeds  should  not  be  a 
vigilante  performance.  There  must  always 
be  an  official  concern  for  constitutional  lib- 
erties. It  Is  thus  reassuring  that  Sen.  Charles 
H.  Percy  (R-ni.)  and  other  legislators  may 
seek  to  repeal  the  no-knock  law.  We  urge 
them  to  make  the  effort. 


(From   the   Chicago  Sun   Times, 

November  12.  1974] 
The  Basis  of  Law  and  Order 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  Is  probably 
reflecting  widespread  and  current  public 
opinion  In  his  caU  for  repeal  of  the  contro- 
versial "no-knock"  federal  law  passed  by 
Congress  three  years  ago  during  the  period 
when  "law  and  order"  was  a  popular  polit- 
ical catchphrase.  Last  week  scMne  local  law- 
and-order  candidates— including  three  with 
police  force  experience — were  defeated  in 
elections.  We  suspect  that  the  vote,  aside 
from  piu'ely  local  considerations,  shows  not 
a  loss  of  concern  about  law  and  order  but 
loss  of  enchantment  with  one-dimensional 
political  figures  whose  only  appeal  Is  to  the 
citizenry's  fear  of  rising  crime  and  changing 
social  mores. 

The  "no-knock"  law,  which  we  have  ar- 
gued against  since  its  Inception,  permitted 
federal  agents  armed  with  a  warrant  to  knock 
down  the  doors  of  a  citizen's  home— In  the 
dead  of  night  If  they  wanted  to— if  the 
agents  suspected  the  citizen  might  possess 
illegal  drugs.  It  was  argued  the  surprise  ele- 
ment was  necessary  to  prevent  evidence  from 
being  disposed  of  (flushed  down  a  toilet). 

Those  of  us  who  argued  that  this  law  vio- 
lated fundamental  guarantees  against  abtise 
of  police  powers  were  elbowed  aside — It  was 
more  Important  to  stop  the  drug  traffic.  But 
when  Innocent  citizens  were  raided  and  ter- 
rorized, as  they  were  in  CoUinsville,  lU.,  and 
elsewhere,  the  reasons  for  the  fundamental 
guarantees  began  to  simmer  through. 

The  no-knock  law  was  an  extension  of  the 
end-Justlfles-the-means  philosophy  that  un- 
derlay the  Watergate  concept  which  has 
rocked  the  nation  to  Its  foundation.  The  no- 
knock  law  Itself  breeds  lawlessness.  It  has  no 
place  In  a  society  based  on  the  concept  that 
law  and  order  begins  with  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  citizens. 
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which  poUce  units  throughout  the  country 
carried  out  aggressive  anU-drug  crusades 
Percy  voted  for  the  provision  at  the  time 
but  he  now  says  that  was  a  mistake 

Numerous  reports  of  abuse  of  the  law  bv 
undercover  narcotics  agents  have  come  to 
light  m  recent  months,  especially  after  two 
famUles  in  CoUinsville,  HI.,  were  terrorized 
la^  (spring  by  agents  who  went  to  the  wrong 

Under  the  federal  law,  police  get  special 
search  warrants  authorizing  them  to  enter 
places  unannounced  If  there  Is  probable 
r^ii.^.?..*^""^^  *^^y  can  apprehend  a  person 
committing  an  unlawful  act  or  can  selw  sub- 
stances that  could  be  disposed  of  If  the 
presence  of  police  were  known 
*J^^l  **"?  "m'staken"  raids  at  CoUinsville. 
the  federal  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement issued  new  regulations  to  tighten 
l^J'°:^'^°^^PJ'^^^^^.  Among  them  was 
rn,^j  K^tf ^*°S  *^**  no-knock  wan^nts 
could  be  obtained  only  with  the  approval 
or  Administrator  John  R.  Bartels.  Jr.,  of  the 
federal  agency  or  his  deputy, 

CMl  rights  groups  pointed  out  that  In  a 
somewhat  analagous  situation,  that  of  wire- 
tapping, special  wan-ants  can  be  obtained 
from  a  federal  court  only  on  the  personal 
request  of  the  U.S.  attorney  general 

The  CoUinsville  families  whose  homes 
were  invaded  by  narcotics  agents  have  filed 
suit  against  the  government  claiming  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  the  incidents.  But  the 
government  Is  immune  from  prosecution 
except  under  vague  and  broadly  worded  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  rights  laws 

Percy  has  Indicated  his  bill  will  Include 
a  provision  permitting  citizens  to  file  direct 
suits  against  both  the  government  and  In- 
dividual agents  who  overstep  their  author- 
ity He  Is  thinking  about  drafting  the  pro- 
vision so  It  would  apply  to  instances  of  Ille- 
gal electronic  eavesdropping  by  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  no-knock  entry 

Along  with  Senator  Percy,  many  Ameri- 
cans who  once  were  caught  up  In  the  fervor 
ti  I  1.  y^  against  drugs"  now  recognize 
that  giving  police  no-knock  authority  was 
a  bad  Idea. 


ac^pt 


(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  20,  1973] 
No-Knock  Repeal 
Senator  Charles  Percy   <Rep.,  HI.)    Is  pre- 
paring a  blU  to  repeal  the  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision of  the  1968  omnibus  crime  law  under 


[From  the  Northern  VlrgUila  Dally.  July  23 
1973) 
A  Curb  on  No-Knock 
Pa.ssage  of  federal  law  permitting  no-knock 
searches    and    forcible    entry    in    narcotics 
cases  was  an  unwise  response  to  an  admit- 
tedly   grave    problem.    Such    practices     no 
matter  how  Justifiable  they  mav  seem  as  a 
weapon  against  drug  abuse,  violate  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Fourth   Amendment    We 
would  be  better  off  if  Congress  were  to  eet  rid 
or  this  bad  law. 

Short  of  that,  the  corrective  action  taken 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is 
commendable.  The  DEA's  acting  chief  John 
R.  Bartels  Jr.,  has  tightened  the  controls  on 
no-knock  raids  and  promised  "a  shift  in  em- 
phasis" to  assure  more  protection  for  indi- 
vidual rights.  This  is  a  proper  reaction  to 
recent  episodes  In  which  drug  agents  have 
trampled  roughshod  over  constitutional 
guarantees,  even  terrorizing  innocent  people 
In  some  cases. 

One  of  the  abiding  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement Is  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Individual  rights  and  the  exercise  of  police 
authority.  The  government's  new  drug  en- 
forcement rules  are  an  effort  to  achieve  this 
balance,  and  as  such  are  welcome.  Repeal  of 
the  no-knock  law  would  be  even  more  so. 

[Prom  the  Decatur  Herald,  July  18,  1973) 
Move  Against  "No-Knock" 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  reportedly  is  'se- 
riously considering"  a  blU  to  eliminate  the 
"no-knock"  authority  given  federal  authori- 
ties at  the  Insistence  of  former  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell. 

The   "no-knock  "   provision   was  a  corner- 
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stone  of  the  administration's  war  against 
crime.  Police  officials  argued  it  was  needed 
to  prevent  suspects  from  flushing  narcotics 
down  the  toilet  or  disposing  of  them  In  some 
other  way. 

The  result  has  been  an  abuse  of  authority 
seldom  seen  In  American  law  enforcement. 
Federal  narcotics  agents  have  terrorized  In- 
nocent families  by  use  of  tactics  too  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  totalitarian  societies  to 
be  ignored. 

The  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration has  Issued  new  regulations  designed 
to  alleviate  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Their  agents  have  been  told  to  burst  only 
"sparingly"  Into  private  homes  and  to  ob- 
serve all  the  proprieties.  No  more  raiding  the 
refrigerator  for  beer  as  they  apparently  did 
in  one  raid  in  Edwardsville. 

The  essential  problem  lies  in  the  very  fact 
that  agents  of  the  federal  government,  pre- 
sumably trained  men  and  women,  would 
have  to  be  so  admonished. 

The  elemental  problem  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  no-knock  law,  which  by  itself 
tends  to  encourage  loose  behavior. 

There  Is  a  bit  of  glamor  in  being  able  to 
smash  through  a  door  and  startle  those  In- 
side the  house  or  apartment.  It  sets  up  a 
train  of  action  through  which  other  events 
seem  to  follow. 

Constitutional  rights  become  blurred.  Why 
not  the  refrigerator  door  if  one  can  break 
down  the  front  door? 

That  Is  the  sort  of  behavior  one  expects 
from  a  conquering  army  entering  enemy 
territory,  not  law  enforcement  officers  oper- 
ating against  persons  who  are,  after  all,  fel- 
low citizens. 

Sen.  Percy  should  follow  through  on  his 
"serious  consideration"  but  start  a  move  to 
end  this  reprehensible  practice.  The  "no- 
knock"  cvire  seems  worse  than  the  disease. 
Indeed,  It  seems  like  the  disease. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14.  1972] 
A  Piece  of  Stupidity 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

A  lot  of  us  thought  It  was  bad  news  when 
the  District's  no-knock  law  was  enacted  in 
1970. 

Some  of  us  could  sympathize  a  little  with 
the  rationale  behind  the  law:  that  in  some 
cases  contraband  and  other  criminal  evidence 
may  be  destroyed  If  police  raiding  parties 
have  to  announce  themselves. 

But  we  were  certain  that  more  evil  than 
good  would  come  of  a  law  that  made  it  legal 
for  police  officers  to  break  Into  a  home  with- 
out having  to  Identify  themselves  as  police- 
men, without  waiting  to  be  admitted,  with- 
out even  the  necessity  of  wearing  uniforms. 

We  knew,  no  matter  what  the  Intentions  of 
those  who  drafted  the  legislation,  that  most 
of  the  legalized  breaking  and  entering  would 
not  be  done  In  the  "good"  sections  of  town. 

The  debate  was  over  whether  the  police 
needed  this  frightening  tool. 

There  Just  may  be  a  number  of  local  police 
officers  who  were  wondering  whether  they 
want  It.  No-knock,  as  some  of  us  suspected 
from  the  beginning,  can  be  dangerous  not 
Just  to  those  who  are  raided  but  also  to 
those  who  are  doing  the  raiding. 

What  brings  this  up  now  Is  a  case  that 
police  say  was  not  a  no-knock  raid.  But  It 
does  give  a  good  Indication  of  what  can 
happen. 

The  legislation  was  barely  on  the  books 
when.  In  October,  1970,  D.C.  police  raided 
Marvin  Vincent's  home  on  Hayes  Street 
NE.  They  were  looking  for  narcotics,  they 
said. 

What  they  found  was  not  drugs,  but  slugs. 
Two  of  them,  from  Vincent's  gun,  struck  one 
of  the  raiding  officers.  This  week,  Vincent 
was  acquitted  of  all  nine  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment growing  out  of  the  affair. 

Police  told  the  VS.  District  Court  that 
they  knocked  on  Vincent's  door  and  heard 


someone  Inside  say.  "Just  a  minute."  'When 
there  was  no  further  r'^sponse,  they  said, 
they  broke  the  door  down.  They  were  met  by 
a  hail  of  bullets. 

Vincent  said  he  opened  fire  because  the 
officers  had  burst  In  without  warning  and 
he  feared  for  his  life.  It's  easy  to  believe  he 
was  frightened  In  light  of  the  fact  that  two 
years  earlier  he  had  been  shot  six  times  by 
police  during  an  altercation  Involving  a 
motorcycle. 

in  any  case,  the  officers  retreated  and  called 
for  reinforcements.  The  reinforcements 
came — including  some  three  dozen  policemen 
and  an  armored  car — but  Vincent  held  them 
off  for  nearly  three  hours  until  community 
leaders  managed  to  work  out  a  deal  for  his 
surrender. 

You  and  I  wiU  never  know  whether  Vincent 
was  given  adequate  notice  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, or  whether  he  was  the  Intended  vic- 
tim of  an  unofficial  no-knock. 

The  Interesting  point  is  that  a  Jury  chose 
to  believe  Vincent,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  hardly  qualifies  as  a  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity. 

PYom  what  I  know  of  the  case,  the  ac- 
quittal makes  sense.  If  you  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend 
his  home  against  intruders,  that  puts  some 
special  burdens  on  the  police  when  they  are 
the  intruders.  And  the  most  Important  of 
those  burdens  Is  that  they  make  unmistaka- 
bly clear  who  they  are. 

They  didn't  make  it  clear  when  they  raided 
Kenyon  Ballew's  home  in  suburban  Silver 
Spring  last  year,  and  as  a  result  the  young 
gun  collector  tried  to  protect  himself  and 
was  nearly  killed  for  his  efforts. 

They  didn't  make  it  clear  in  Northeast 
Washington,  either,  and  as  a  result  a  police- 
man was  lucky  to  escape  with  his  life. 

Vincent's  acquittal  doesn't  make  him  any 
sort  of  tinhorn  hero.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's 
m  prison  now  doing  4  to  12  for  armed  rob- 
bery and  assault,  crimes  that  took  place  after 
the  shootout. 

The  point  Is  that  no-knock  Is  a  stupid 
piece  of  legislation  that  can  get  you  kiUed 
no  matter  on  which  side  of  a  busted  down 
door  you  happen  to  be. 

In  view  of  Vincent's  acquittal,  the  police 
might  give  thought  to  leading  a  fight  to  get 
that  piece  of  stupidity  off  the  books. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  28.  1974] 

Repealing   the   No-Knock   Law 

(By   William   Raspberry) 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.)  is  now  draft- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  the  no-knock  pro- 
visions of  both  the  federal  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  and  the  D.C.  Omnibus  Crime  Law  of 
that  same  year. 

It's  hard  to  avoid  mixed  emotions  over 
the  good  news.  There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  provisions  ought  to  be  repealed 
(along  with  the  preventive  detention  pro- 
vision of  the  D.C.  act),  and  I'm  glad  Mr. 
Percy  shares  that  view. 

But  I  do  wish  he  had  come  around  sooner, 
and  for  different  reasons.  When  D.C.  residents 
were  being  saddled  with  a  repressive  piece 
of  legislation  that  they  didn't  want,  the  lib- 
eral Mr.  Percy  voted  for  It. 

(So  did  that  other  liberal,  former  Sen. 
Joseph  Tydings  (D-Md.).  Conservative  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  and  Sen.  John  Stennls 
(D-Mlss.)  doubted  the  bill's  constitutionality 
and  voted  against  it.) 

What  helped  to  trigger  Sen.  Percy's  change 
of  heart  Is  the  way  no-knock  has  worked 
out  In  real  life — not  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  In  Sliver  Spring,  where  antique 
gun  collector  Kenyon  Ballew  was  crippled 
In  a  shoot-out  during  a  mistaken  raid;  In 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  state  troopers  swooped 
down  on  the  James  R.  Herman  family  be- 
cause they  got  the  address  mixed  up;  la 
Eureka,   Calif.,    where   federal   agents   killed 


a  panic-stricken  Dirk  Dickenson,  who  was 
fleeing  his  cabin  w-hlle  an  army  of  plaln- 
clothesmen  (some  arriving  by  helicopter) 
were  wrecking  the  place  in  search  of  a  non- 
existent "giant  lab "  for  producing  Illegal 
drugs.  And  of  course  the  raids  in  CoUinsville, 
in  Sen.  Percy's  home  state,  on  the  homes 
of  the  Herbert  Giglottos  and  the  Donald 
Askews. 

But  there's  no  point  in  being  bitter  that 
it  took  police  abuse  elsewhere  to  help  Sen. 
Percy  .see  the  error  of  his  vote  on  the  D.C. 
bUl.  One  should  simply  be  glad  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind,  and  grateful  that  he  is 
Bufliclently  principled  to  do  something  about 
It. 

He  bases  his  call  for  repeal  on  four  con- 
siderations: "The  law  is  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality; It  has  proved  to  be  quite  In- 
effective as  a  tool  of  law  enforcement;  it  has 
unnecessarily  Increased  the  danger  to  law 
enforcement  officers  and  suspects:  and  it  has 
contributed  to  an  atmosphere  where  whole- 
sale as.saults  on  Individual  rights  have  taken 
place." 

Fair  enough,  even  If  some  of  us  were  pos- 
itively screaming  about  precisely  those  con- 
siderations four  years  ago.  Who  knows,  may- 
be if  we  had  convinced  Sen.  Percy  then  he 
wouldn't  be  moved  to  work  for  repeal  now. 

Even  now,  he's  finding  It  difficult  to  get  the 
bill  worded  right,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons he  doesn't  expect  to  have  the  measure 
Introduced  before  late  next  month. 

The  problem  is  that  a  simple  repealer 
(he  fears)  won't  be  adequate.  His  fear  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  key  argument  for- 
warded by  the  bUl's  sponsors  was  that  it 
simply  codified  existing  common  law  on  no- 
knock  authority. 

Some  Justice  Department  officials  even  ad- 
vanced the  notion  that  their  act  was  a  civil 
libertarian  instrument.  In  that  It  put  clear 
limits  where  none  had  existed  before.  Percy 
fears  that  If  that  point  of  view  prevails  in 
the  courts,  simple  repeal  will  leave  us  worse 
off  than  we  are  now  on  the  question  of  no- 
knock. 

Thus,  he  Is  adding  language  to  the  effect 
that  "No  federal  officer  may,  pursuant  to 
the  conduct  of  any  search,  break  open  an 
outer  or  Inner  door  or  window  of  a  building, 
or  any  part  of  the  buUding.  or  anything 
therein,  without  first  identifying  himself 
and  giving  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose." 

No-knock  has  been  largely  a  theoretical 
concern  here  since  It  has  seldom  been  used. 
That  may  be  due  In  part  to  restraint  at  the 
top  police  ranks.  But  it  Is  almost  certainly 
due  in  large  measure  to  second  thoughts  on 
the  part  of  police  officers. 

As  Oeoffrey  Alpln,  chief  attorney  for  the 
DC.  police  force,  told  Percy's  Government 
Operations  Committee,  use  of  no-knock  tends 
to  Increase  the  chances  of  Injury  or  death 
to  police  officers  as  well  as  to  citizens. 

"There  might  be  a  shoot-out,"  he  said. 
"That's  not  what  we  want  .  .  .  It's  most  ef- 
fective from  a  safety  viewp>olnt  to  announce 
who  we  are. 

Incidentally.  whUe  he's  at  it.  Sen.  Percy 
Is  trying  to  correct  what  strikes  htm  as 
another  Injustice  In  the  law. 

In  general,  a  citizen  may  not  sue  the  gov- 
ernment for  damages  unless  the  govern- 
ment agrees  to  be  sued.  Thus  a  citizen  may 
find  it  Impossible  to  recover  for  damages 
even  if  a  law  officer  deliberately  violates  his 
rights. 

"With  all  due  respect  to  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples Involved,"  says  Percy,  "It  seems  to  me 
that  it  Is  now  time  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  so  that  victims  of  deliberate 
violence  at  the  hands  of  federal  agents  can 
be  better  compensated.  If  only  monetarily  for 
their  losses  .  .  . 

"Surely  the  federal  treasury  Is  large 
enough  to  Indemnify  citizens  whose  con- 
stitutional rights  have  been  blatantly  vio- 
lated.  It   Is   ludicrous   for  us   to   be   o\-erlv 
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cost-conscious  In  denying  basic  ustlce  to 
the  victims  of  the  fast  and  loose  tactics  of 
a  federally  sponsored  law-enforceipent  pro- 
gram." 

And  now  If  somebody  could  get  b(m  worked 
up  about  preventive  detention  . 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1973] 
Enforcement  of  Drug  LAwsj— Or 

RrPRESSION? 
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President  Nixon  has  called  drug 
'•Public  Enemy  No.  1."  That  is  a 
probably  exaggerated   statement 
is  no  question  that  the  big  drug 
a  powerful  and  corrosive  effect  on 
society.  There  is  also  no  question 
Nixon  administration  has  beefed 
forcement  efforts  in  the  drug 
cantly  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
is  that  the  cure  seems  to  be 
hand.  In  an  extensive  Investigation 
York    Times    has    discovered    a 
nationwide   pattern   of    violent, 
mistaken  drug  raids  which  have 
deaths  of  a  number  of  innocent 
have  left  some  families  quaking 
any  random  sound  In  the  night 

The    Times    report    carried 
mistaken  raids  carried  out  over  the 
years   from   Massachusetts   to 
federal,  state  and  local  law 
ficers.    Two    of    the    raids   occurrec 
night   of   AprU   23   In   CoUinsvUle, 
were    highly    publicized    at    the 
though  federal  oiBcials  suggested 
the   Colllnsvllle   Incidents  were 
the  Times  report  details  a  whole 
sloppy,  illegal  and  negligent  raids 

In  the  main,  these  raids  took  pi 
vate  hr>me8  In  the  middle  of  the 
suant  to  special  "non  knock 
by  Congress  to  federal  agents  or 
similar  local  authority  claimed  by 
local  officers.  Two  examples  will 
horror. 

At   about   3   a.m.   on   May   24, 
Lillian  Davidson  of  Norfolk,  Va.. 
one  battering  down  her  bedroom 
picked  up  her  gun,  flred  through 
and  killed  a  22-year-old  patrolman 
of   the   local   police   chief.   The 
mistake,   the  result  of  a  bum  tip 
Informer. 

On   Oct.   3,    1969,   state   and   locil 
entered  the  apartment  of  a  Whlttl  tr 
woman,    but    withdrew    and    went 
to  the  right  address  when  they 
were  in  the  wrong  place.  Hearing 
motion,  the  woman's  son-in-law 
month-old  son  went  into  her 
see  what  was  wrong.  Suddenly,  a 
off  upstairs,   a  bullet   crashed 
celling.  One  of  the  raiders  upstairs 
advertently     discharged     the 
weapon  he  was  carrying.   Another 
but  the  bullet  pierced  the  son-ln-: 
and  left  hUn  dead. 

Feleral  officials  have  expressed 
such  Incidents  and  the  Civil  Rights 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  says 
ing   into  the   whole   matter.   But 
that  doesn't  seem  to  be  enough, 
government  has  commendably  beefei  I 
law  fMiforcement.  Manpower  is  said 
to   1.586  agents  this  year,  compare|d 
in  1968;  funding  is  up  $74  million 
million  In  1968.  Federal  officials  are 
that  their  lead  has  enlarged  state 
efforts  in  this  field.  Yet,  the  problet^ 
trolling  what  It  has  set  in  motion 
pears  to  be  one  of  the  toughest  law 
ment  problems  facing  the 

It  Is  one  thing  to  hire  hosts  of 
and    another    to    train    them 
course  on  due  process  and 
legal  searches  and   seizures   Is   not 
tory   for   new   agents   or   for   local 
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operate  negligently  and  vengefully.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  recruit  brave  men  willing  to  perform 
society's  dangerous  and  dirty  work  and  an- 
other to  train  them  to  act  with  profession- 
alism and  skill  in  an  atmosphere  of  evil  and 
fear.  It  Is  one  thing  to  armounce  that  you 
have  suspended  men  accused  of  the  grossest 
violations  of  citizens'  civil  liberties  and  an- 
other, as  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.)  has  dis- 
covered, to  permit  those  "suspended"  men  to 
continue  to  work  while  they  are  under  in- 
vestigation. 

Miles  Ambrose,  special  assistant  attorney 
general  for  drug  abuse  law  enforcement, 
talked  a  few  weeks  ago  about  "a  few  knuckle- 
heads  .  .  .  [who]  call  all  law  enforcement 
into  disrepute."  It  is  now  clear  that  It  is  a 
problem  larger  than  those  "few  knuckle- 
heads."  The  question  is  whether  the  govern- 
ment, having  launched  a  major  law  enforce- 
ment thrust,  can  conduct  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  protect  their  interests  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  This  problem  will  be  a 
major  test  of  the  new  attorney  general. 

FORTAS    AND    KOVEN, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  19, 1974. 
Re  Federal  No-Knock  Legislation. 
Hon.  Charles  II.  Pebct, 
U.S.  Senate. 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Forgive  me  for  my  delay  In 
responding  to  your  letter  of  January  21.  I 
had  hoped  to  find  time  to  write  you  a  de- 
tailed response,  but  the  Intervention  of  In- 
fluenza has  made  it  Impossible.  Now  Carol 
and  I  are  about  to  go  off  to  Aspen  for  two 
weeks  and  I  think  I  should  send  you  a  brief 
reply  to  your  Inquiry. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
no-knock  laws  should  be  repealed.  They  are 
and  should  be  held  unconstitutional.  They 
violate  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  con- 
stitutional and  political  heritage. 

The  sanctity  of  a  man's  dwelling  place 
was  established  in  Hebraic  and  English  law 
long  before  the  freedoms  of  religion,  speech 
and  the  press.  That  sanctity  Is  absolutely 
basic.  Without  It,  other  freedoms  are  fragile 
and  vulnerable. 

The  American  revolution  was  triggered  by 
the  Incidents  of  crown  officers  breaking  Into 
the  homes  and  warehouses  of  the  colonials. 

The  requirement  that  the  police  officer 
identify  himself  and  give  notice  of  his  iden- 
tity and  purpose  is  fundamental  to  main- 
tain this  ancient  safeguard  of  personal  in- 
violability. It  is  a  fundamental  and  rudi- 
mentary part  of  due  process  of  law.  These 
ancient  protections  of  the  individual  against 
arbitrary  acts  by  the  state  are  not  luxuries 
that  can  be  dispensed  with  because  of  the 
pressures  of  a  period  in  history. 

One  should  know  by  now  that  disregard 
of  our  constitutional  and  ethical  heritage 
is  an  invitation  to  catastrophe. 

Anyone  who  is  literate  in  the  history  of 
mankind's  struggle  for  freedom — anyone  who 
is  literate  In  the  background  of  our  Con- 
stitution, should  know  that  the  qualified  Im- 
munity which  your  proposal  seeks  to  protect, 
is  essential  to  us.  Any  literate  person  should 
have  been  able  to  foresee  that  the  result  of 
the  no-knock  laws  would  be  precisely  what 
has  occurred — widespread  and  flagrant  abuse. 

My  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Abb. 

January  25,  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  draft  bill  designed 
to  repeal  the  Federal  and  District  of  C<dum- 
bla  no-knock  statutes  which  you,  together 
with  several  of  your  colleagues,  propose  to  In- 
troduce early  In  this  session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. 

I  entirely  share  your  view  that  the  no- 


knock  laws  should  be  repealed  for  the  rea- 
sons cogently  set  forth  In  your  letter  to  me. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  taking  the 
leadership  In  seeking  repeal  of  laws  such  as 
this  which  transgress  our  basic  constitutional 
guarantees. 

I  shall  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
your  proposed  bill  and  will  write  you  again 
offering  any  suggestions  that  I  may  regard 
to  be  helpful  after  my  study  of  the  language 
of  the  bin. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Yours  most  cordially, 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 

Supreme  Court 
OP  THE  Untied  States, 
Wa.$hington,  B.C.,  April  25.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  B.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  This  Is  a  very  belated 
response  to  your  letter  of  January  21st  con- 
cerning the  drug  problem  which  arrived  dur- 
ing my  absence  because  of  illness. 

The  subject  you  discuss  Is  a  very  Important 
one  In  the  life  of  a  nation  and  is  one  which 
I  am  sure  calls  for  greater  attention  than  It 
has  been  accorded  thus  far.  However,  the 
problem  of  what  kind  of  an  agency  should 
administer  the  program  Is  a  political  one 
and  one  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss 
as  a  matter  of  administration.  However,  I  do 
share  with  you  concern  about  some  of  the 
methods  authorized  by  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict "No-Knock"  statutes  now  In  existence. 
I  have  always  thought  that  they  are  of  ques- 
tionable constitutionality,  and  are  subject 
to  great  abuse.  I  wish  you  success  In  any 
effort  to  revitalize  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Warren. 

Tale  Uniyeestty  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  13, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  On  January  21,  1974, 
you  wrote  asking  my  views  about  your  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  "no-knock"  laws.  At 
about  the  same  time  you  wrote  a  similar  let- 
ter to  President  Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  who, 
believing  himself  not  currently  versed  in 
these  problems,  referred  your  letter  to  me. 
This  letter  is  by  way  of  belated  response  to 
your  two  letters. 

I  wholly  concur  In  your  view  that  our  ex- 
perience with  "no-knock"  authority  has  been 
calamitous.  And  I  think  It  is  high  time  to 
expunge  from  federal  law  an  authority  so 
Inconsistent  with  our  traditions  and,  demon- 
strably, so  counter-productive  for  law  en- 
forcement puri>oses. 

With  respect  to  your  proposed  legislation, 
I  have  two  comments : 

1.  As  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  21 
U.S.C.  §  879,  I  think  there  Is  a  typographical 
error  in  line  3.  The  phretse  should  be  not 
"or  anything"  but  "or  anything  therein." 

As  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  18 
U.S.C.  3109,  I  wonder  whether  It  doesn't  on 
the  one  hand  go  too  far,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  go  not  far  enough.  The  proposed  lan- 
guage may  go  too  far  In  the  sense  that  It 
may  be  legitimate  to  preserve  the  existing 
entitlement  of  an  officer  to  make  an  unan- 
nounced entry  "when  necessary  to  liberate 
himself  or  a  person  aiding  him  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  warrant"  (except  that  I  would 
wish  to  Insist  that  the  "person  aiding  him" 
should  himself  be  acting  with  official  author- 
ity) .  On  the  other  hand,  I  wonder  If  the  pro- 
posed amendatory  language  doesn't  go  far 
enough  In  the  sense  that  as  written  it  does 
not  seem  to  specify  the  existence  of  a  search 
warrant,  whereas  Section  3109  as  It  now 
stands  does  presuppose  that  the  officer  Is 
there  "to  execute  a  search  warrant."  With 
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tlitse  two  thoughts  in  nilnd,  I  suggest  a  re- 
vision of  your  proposed  amendatory  lan- 
guage along  the  following  lines: 

No  officer  authorized  to  execute  a  search 
warrant  may  break  open  any  outer  or  inner 
door  or  window  of  a  bxilldlng.  or  any  part  of 
a  building,  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  a 
search  warrant,  unless  such  officer  Identifies 
himself  and  gives  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  and  Is  thereafter  refused  admittance; 
provided  that  such  officer  need  not  Identify 
himself  and  give  notice  of  his  authority  and 
purpose  when  the  giving  of  such  Identifica- 
tion and  notice  would  impede  the  officer's 
necessary  efforts  to  liberate  himself  or  a  per- 
son authorized  to  aid  him  In  the  execution 
of  the  vsrarrant. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  commend  you  for 
taking  the  lead  in  this  important  effort  to 
restore  rationality  and  decency  to  federal  law- 
enforcement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LoflS   H.   POLLAK. 

Police  Depariment. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  January  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Illinois. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  received  your  pro- 
posed bin  prohibiting  "no  knock"  provLsions 
under  U.S.C.  879  and  23  DC.  Code  561. 

In  principle,  I  agree  with  the  requii-eraent 
of  not  only  having  an  officer  Identify  himself 
and  giving  notice  of  his  authority  and  pur- 
pose, but  also  believe  that  at  least  one  uni- 
formed member  of  a  police  agency  should  be 
present  at  any  searches  as  tho.=e  in  question 
here. 

It  Is  my  further  belief  that  regardless  of 
such  a  provision  or  lack  of  It,  there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  proper  training  and  supervision 
and  a  change  in  the  statutes  without  more  is 
a  useless  act. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  McNamara. 

Chief  of  Police . 

County  of  Cook, 
Office  of  the  State's  Attorney, 

Chicago,  III.,  January  29.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senator, 
U3.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Chuck:  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
you  on  your  stand  in  opposition  to  the  fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  "no-knock" 
statutes. 

In  my  campaign  for  Sheriff  hi  1970  and  the 
1972  campaign  for  State's  Attorney,  I  pub- 
licly announced  my  strong  opposition  to  leg- 
islation of  that  type.  The  power  and  author- 
ity vested  in  the  "uo-knock"  legislation  is 
not  only  not  needed  for  good  police  work, 
but  In  fact  Invites  the  type  of  abuse  we  have 
been  experiencing  the  last  few  years  through- 
out the  country. 

The  "no-knock"  laws  In  my  opinion  seri- 
ously violate  individual  rights  of  our  citizens 
and  generate  disrespect  for  law  enforcement. 
I  applaud  your  effort  to  repeal  the  federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  "uo-knock" 
statutes. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  Carey. 
State's  Attorney. 

National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
New   York,   N.Y.,  January   29,   1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 
Birksen  Building,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy:  Tills  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  January  21.  The  Federal 
no-knock  statute  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia no-knock  statute  have   been  causs   of 
great  concern  for  us  in  the  Association.  It  la 
our  conclusion  that  the  no -knock  provisions 


serve  to  bring  law  enforcement  in  disrepute. 
We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  stated  position 
of  the  District  of  CoUimbla  Police  Depart- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  always 
been  opposed  to  no-knock  procedure. 

Search  and  Destroy,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the  Chicago  police 
raid  on  the  Black  Panthers  headquarters, 
December  4,  1969,  found  that  even  with  a 
warrant,  Chicago  plainclothes  officers  entered 
the  apartment  at  4:45  A.M.  with  machine 
guns.  This  type  of  procedure  has  negatively 
conditioned  the  black  community,  with 
reason. 

We  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  the  Federal 
no-knock  statute  21  U.S.C  879. 

I  am  referring  a  copy  of  your  correspond- 
ence to  Clarence  Mitchell  of  oxir  Washing- 
ton Bureau,  who  will  also  be  in  touch  to 
communicate  our  pledge  to  do  all  po.tsible 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  these  law-s. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Roy  Wilkin.s. 
Executive  Bircctor. 

Goldfarb  &  Singer, 
Wa^hiiigton,  B.C..  February  4,  1974. 
Hon.  CHARLrs  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Goremmeni  Op- 
erations. Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  your  proposed  bill  repealing  the  no- 
knock  laws.  I  agree  with  your  conclusion 
that  the  present  situation  Is  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  Furthermore,  the  hazard- 
ous Implementation  of  the  law  makes  its 
continuance  precarious  on  pragmatic 
grounds.  I  understand,  as  well,  that  In  terms 
of  commtmity  perceptions  of  the  police  and 
law  enforcement  process,  this  law  Is  a  very 
sore  spot.  Indeed.  Demonstrated  abuses, 
strong  public  feelings  regarding  the  law  and 
Its  questionable  legal  posture  and  seemingly 
modest  returns  In  terms  of  law  enforce- 
ment efficiency  combine  to  support  your 
notion   that  the  law  be   changed. 

I  wish  yovi  success  in  this  endeavor  and 
hope  you  will  call  on  me  if  I  can  l)e  of  any 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  L.  Goldfahd. 

The   Council    of   New   York 

Law  Associates, 

New  York.  N.Y..  February  13.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  28th  discussing  your  sug- 
gested repeal  of  the  no-knock  laws.  I 
strongly  agree  with  your  position  that  these 
statutes  need  to  be  repealed.  The  grave  in- 
vasion of  civil  liberties  as  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  does  not  outweigh  the  marginal 
benefits  of  these  statutes.  On  page  35  of 
the  Committee's  report  you  note  that  citi- 
zens who  have  their  civil  rights  and  privacy 
Invaded  by  illegal  government  action  have 
no  remedy  against  the  government  except 
the  commonly  meaningless  one  against  the 
agent,  who  has  little  funds.  Perhaps  a  sec- 
ond bill  should  be  Introduced  which  does 
create  a  cause  of  action  for  individuals 
against  illegal  acts  and  Intentional  torts  of 
the  federal  government's  agents. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  I  referred  your  letter  and 
committee  report  to  the  Committee  Chair- 
man and  have  suggested  to  her  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Committee  and  perhaps  ultimately 
the  Criminal  Courts  Committee  join  in  a 
report  supporting  your  bill.  I  think  at  least 
the  Civil  Rights  Committee  will  give  your 
bill  support. 

Yours  sincerely, 

James  J.  Fisuman, 
Executive  Birector. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3604.  A  bill  to  abolish  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  for  other  purpc^es. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

TfDVR.AL  .AGENCY  EFFICIENCY  ACT — ABOII.-4II 
eight  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  abolish  eight 
Federal  agencies.  On  April  15  I  called 
for  the  abolition  of  17  agencies.  Due  to 
the  death  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  on  April  30,  which  I  helped  bring 
about  both  in  the  Banking  Committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor,  9  of  the  17 
agencies  will  die  on  June  30.  My  bill 
would  kill  the  remaining  eight. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Econ- 
omy in  Government,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
HUD,  Space,  Veterans,  I  have  gone  into 
these  matters  in  considerable  detail. 

The  eight  remaining  agencies  are  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  Overseas  Pi-ivate  In- 
vestment Corporation,  the  so-called  De- 
partment of  Dirty  Tricks  of  the  CIA  plu.s 
the  CIA's  domestic  activities,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Civil  De- 
fense Agency,  the  Renegotiation  Board, 
and  the  President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness. 

Under  the  bill  a  few  necessary  func- 
tions of  these  agencies  are  transferred 
to  existing  ones.  For  example,  the  dis- 
aster loan  functions  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  are  ti-ansferred  to 
the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  and  the 
civil  defense  f unctioris  of  warning  against 
enemy  attack  and  impending  natural 
disasters  are  traisfen'ed  to  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  and  OMB.  respectively. 

The  act  would  take  effect  30  days  after 
enactment. 

RFJISONS  FOR  BILL 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
these  agencies  should  be  abolished.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  general  principle  that 
while  almost  every  act  of  Congress  sets 
up  a  new  agency,  bureau,  or  coinmission, 
almost  no  act  or  bill  ever  wipes  one  out. 

With  respect  to  specific  agencies,  here 
are  my  reasons  for  ending  them: 

THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

There  are  more  whiskers  and  cobweb.s 
at  the  ICC  than  any  place  in  the  Govern- 
ment. With  fierce  competition  among  air, 
rail,  barge,  and  road  transportation,  reg- 
ulation for  other  than  safety  purposes 
has  long  been  unnece.ssaiT.  The  answer  is 
abolition  plus  strong  enforcement  of  the 
antiti-ust  laws. 

SELECTIVE   SERVICE 

No  one  is  being  drafted.  No  one  can 
be  drafted.  Yet  Selective  Service  is  ask- 
ing for  $47  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
to  keep  its  buieaucracy  afloat. 

OVERSEAS    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT    CORPORATION 

OPIC  gives  a  Government  guarantee 
to  U.S.  firms  operating  abroad.  There  Is 
no  restson  why  the  Government  should 
protect  them  against  the  risk  of  confis- 
cation. That  should  be  reflected  in  their 
rate  of  return.  Why  should  the  taxpay- 
ers provide  funds  to  ball  out  ITT? 

CIA  DIRTT  TRICKS  AND  DOMESTIC  AL-llVl'lltS 

Tlie  CIA  should  continue  to  gather  in- 
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telligence    by    mechanical 
means.  But  when  it  gets  int< 
ness  of  dirty  tricks,  overthn  wing 
ernments,  and  so  forth,  it  ha^ 
trol  over  the  forces  set  in 
CIA's   domestic    activities,    .. 
never  intended  imder  the  or 
should  be  carried  out  by  the 
er  domestic  institutions,  to 
they  are  legitimate  and 

SMALL   BUSINESS   ADM 

This  is  a  highly  political  ag 
helps  a  minute  number  of  stnaU 
nesses.  The  favoritism  should 

ClVn,   DEFENSE 

Everyone  knows  this  has  _ 
the  Nation's  biggest  boondogg  es 
was  started.  Its  few  legitimate 
of  warning  of  natural  or  mijitary 
asters  should  be  continued 

RENEGOTIATION   BOARD 

This  agency  does  not  do  its 
renegotiation,  company  after 
got  a  return  of  50,   75.   and 
percent  or  more  on  its  investmlent 
"negotiated   contracts." 
not  required  to  support  a 

president's    COCNCn,    ON    PHTSICA^, 
AND   SPORTS 

This  agency  has  done  some  . 
But  if  there  is  any  activity 
clearly  a  private  rather  than 
ment  one  it  is  personal  phy 
and  sports. 

I  hope  we  can  kill  these  eigh  , 
Ing   agencies   as   fast  as  we 
first  nine.  Our  motto  should 
down,  eight  to  go." 


:qncy  which 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (foi 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  cIark 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Hughes 
Gee,   Mr.   Mansfield, 
Metcalf)  : 
S.  3605.  A  bill  to  provide 
assistance  to  persons  engaged 
tie  raising  business  by  authorizing 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  a 
period  of  time,  to  guarantee  lo^ns 
to  such  persons  until  they  can 
livestock.  Referred  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Presideijt 
half     of     Senators     Clark, 
Hughes,    McGee,    Mansfield, 
and  myself  I  introduce  today 
prevent  an  artificially  induced 
of  the  entire  cattle  industry. 

The  crisis  in  which  the 
try  now  finds  itself  is  well 
Signs  of  serious  trouble  are 
all  to  see.  Between  September 
March  1974,  for  example,  livestdck 
ers  had  lost  more  than  $1  billion 
more  has  been  lost  since  Majch 
farm  price  of  beef,  as  repoi 
terday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  _ 
hundredweight,  as  opposed  to 
year  ago.  Cattle  production  is 
percent  from  what  it  was  last 
the  number  of  cattle  killed  is 
percent.  Perhaps  the  most  telling 
tic  is  that  cattle  raisers  are 
tween  $150  and  $200  a  head. 

If  this  goes  on,  we  are 
beef  disappear  from  the 
There  will  be  no  beef  at  any 

Several  first  steps  have 
taken  to  deal  with   the  problein 
have  been  introduced  by  Senato;  ■ 
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to  reestablish  the  beef  import  quotas 
and  by  Senator  Dole  to  suspend  Imports 
altogether  for  90  days.  These  are  im- 
portant measures  and  will  solve  part  of 
the  problem. 

In  March,  the  administration  an- 
nounced it  would  purchase  an  additional 
$45  milUon  worth  of  ground  beef  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  this  was  an- 
other helpful  step.  But  this  is  not 
enough. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  ad- 
dressed to  yet  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem; namely,  the  financial  structure 
which  supports  the  cattle  industry. 

The  cattle  industry  survives  on  the 
basis  of  loans  made  by  private  lending 
institutions  and  production  credit  asso- 
ciations to  individual  cattle  raisers  and 
feeders.  If,  for  some  reason,  this  system 
fails,  it  will  bring  down  cattlemen,  banks, 
feedlot  operators,  and  grain  dealers 
alike.  There  will  be  a  general  collapse. 

Such  a  crash  could  come  about  because 
the  loans  which  have  been  made  to  cattle 
raisers  and  feeders  have  attracted  the 
critical  attention  of  Federal  bank  ex- 
aminers. The  bankers  who  specialize  in 
cattle  loans  have  told  me  that  they  are 
confident  that  the  loans  which  they  have 
made  will  be  paid  back,  once  the  cattle 
industry  regains  its  footing,  but  they  are 
concerned  that  the  bank  examiners  are 
going  to  force  a  foreclosure  on  cattle 
loans. 

Cattle  loans  are  normally  secured  by 
the  cattle  themselves  which  are  pledged 
a.s  collateral.  During  normal  times,  the 
integrity  of  this  collateral  is  unassailable. 
As  the  cattle  gain  weight,  their  value  in- 
creases and  so  does  their  value  as  col- 
lateral. 

During  these  abnormal  times,  however, 
declining  cattle  prices  have  undercut  the 
value  of  the  cattle  as  collateral.  This,  in 
turn,  has  forced  some  bank  examiners  to 
question  the  security  of  some  cattle  loans, 
and  bankers  are  concerned  that  whole- 
sale foreclosing  could  ensue. 

The  bill  we  Introduce  today  heads  off 
that  possibility  by  providing  a  Federal 
guarantee  for  90  percent  of  these  loans. 
We  have  attempted  to  write  a  bill  which 
is  limited  in  scope  and  time  and  which 
can  be  implemented  quickly. 

The  bill  is  restricted  in  scope  to  those 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  cattle 
raising  business  in  8  of  the  12  months 
preceding  the  time  they  take  out  their 
loans.  This  provision  is  designed  to  re- 
strict the  bill's  application  to  regular 
cattle  raisers  and  to  exclude  speculators, 
assuming  anyone  would  wish  to  speculate 
in  cattle  at  this  time. 

The  fact  that  the  loan  guarantee 
would  be  restricted  to  90  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  loan  means  that  the  lending 
institution  would  stand  to  lose  10  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  loan  if  there  were  a 
foreclosure.  This  provision  will  force  the 
lending  institutions  tc  continue  to  exer- 
cise pi-udence  in  making  loans. 

The  life  of  the  program  is  limited  to  1 
year.  This  reflects  our  conviction  that 
the  cattle  industry,  assisted  by  this  and 
other  bills,  will  be  back  on  its  feet  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  We  have  included 
a  special  provision  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  discontinue  the 
program  after  6  months  if  he  finds  that 
the  industiT  has  regained  its  health. 


In  short,  what  is  proposed  is  a  limited 
bill  providing  much  needed  but  tem- 
porary relief. 

The  cattlemen  do  not  want  and  we  do 
not  propose  a  program  which  will  even- 
tually become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
United  States  Code.  "" 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  act 
can  be  implemented  quickly.  This  is  im- 
portant, for  speed  is  of  the  essence  if  any 
assistance  is  to  be  offered  to  the  cattle 
industry.  We  have  not  set  up  a  vast 
number  of  requirements  which  must  be 
met  before  a  loan  may  be  guaranteed, 
but  believe  instead  that  the  lending  in- 
stitutions, constrained  by  the  threat  of 
a  10-percent  loss,  will  exercise  the  pru- 
dence needed  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  keep  the  program 
within  bounds.  A  program  which  required 
the  establishment  of  a  new  governmental 
agency  and  which  would  require  reams 
of  application  forms  and  papers  would 
be  self-defeating,  for  the  cattle  Industry 
would  have  failed  before  aid  could  be 
provided  to  it. 

I  know  that  Senator  McGovern,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification  is  concerned  about  this 
crisis  and  I  am  hopeful  that  he  may  see 
fit  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Abou- 
rezk) : 
S.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
to  establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for 
producers  of  livestock.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y, 

ASSISTANCE     FOR     LIVESTOCK     PRODUCERS 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  and  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Abourezk,  which  are  designed  to  help 
producers  of  cattle  and  hogs  out  of  the 
most  severe  financial  disaster  they  have 
ever  faced. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  $3.5  billion 
revolving  fund  which  would  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  insure 
and  guarantee  loans,  to  be  repaid  over 
5  years  at  5.5  percent  interest,  to  help 
cattle  and  hog  producers  stay  in  business. 
The  amendment  would  suspend  imme- 
diately, for  a  period  of  60  days,  all  im- 
ports of  beef  into  the  United  States,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  reimpose  the 
quotas  provided  in  the  1964  Meat  Import 
Act  which  have  been  suspended  by  the 
President. 

Several  of  our  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced legislation  with  similar  purpose. 
All  of  them,  as  am  I.  reflect  the  outrage 
which  is  felt  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
livestock  producers  who  are  being  driven 
to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  and  despair. 

In  addition,  they  reflect  a  concern 
which  representatives  of  urban  States 
should  have  for  the  consumers  of  meat 
and  meat  products.  For  the  present  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  livestock  mar- 
kets threaten  a  severe  shortage  of  meat 
in  the  supermarkets  just  a  few  months 
from  now.  along  with  the  highest  retail 
prices  that  a  meat  counter  has  ever  dis- 
played. 

Even  though  retail  prices  do  not  fully 
reflect  the  present  low  state  of  slaughter 
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animal  prices,  the  problem  today  is  too 
much  meat  on  the  market.  But  as  soon  as 
the  present  supply  is  gone,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  severe  scarcity. 

For  the  last  9  months  in  a  row, 
cattle  placements  into  f  eedlots  have  been 
down.  Many  f eedlots  are  closing;  they 
have  been  wiped  out.  Those  which  can 
still  struggle  along  are  operating  at  far 
less  than  capacity. 

And  every  cattle  feeder  who  sells  a  fed 
steer  or  fed  heifer  today  loses  at  least 
$150 — in  many  cases  more.  And  they 
simply  cannot  afford  to  replace  feeder 
stock.  The  cow-calf  operator,  in  turn,  is 
hit  with  depressed  prices  for  feeder  ani- 
mals, and  that  in  turn  is  causing  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  sell  off  cows  from  their 
production  herds. 

Thousands  of  them  have  been  broken 
financially;  some  will  not  recover. 

They  have  been  subjected  to  merciless 
increases  in  the  costs  of  everything  they 
buy,  and  to  the  cruelties  of  a  sagging 
livestock  market  which  has  cut  out  any 
hope  of  breaking  even  in  the  near  future. 

The  crisis  in  the  livestock  industry  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  ill-advised  and 
imfalr  use  of  price  control  authority  in 
the  food  economy  last  year,  when  first 
red  meat,  then  only  beef,  were  singled 
out  for  controls  in  the  naive  hope  that 
retail  meat  prices  could  be  driven  down 
without  hurting  the  livestock  producer. 

The  result  of  the  price  freeze,  com- 
pounded by  the  effects  of  a  truck  strike 
and  continued  unlimited  imports  of  for- 
eign meat  products,  is  a  gross  oversupply 
of  meat  on  the  market  and  a  collapse  in 
the  price  paid  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
feeders. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  Inasmuch  as  the  prob- 
lem was  created  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
help  repair  the  damage. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  legislation 
which  will  create  a  revolving  fund  for 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  private  lenders  but  adminis- 
tered and  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  help  cattle  and  hog 
producers  get  back  on  their  feet. 

This  is  not  a  handout.  It  is  a  helping 
hand.  Although  it  would  provide  up  to  $5 
billion  in  credit — to  meet  a  need  which 
is  far  greater  than  the  amount  in  my 
bill — it  would  be  financed  not  by  appro- 
priations but  by  repayments  to  the  re- 
volving fund  created  by  tliis  legislation. 

In  addition,  this  is  not  the  full  solution 
to  the  problem  of  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducers. A  loan  program  will  not  make  up 
the  billions  of  dollars  already  lost,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  lost,  by  producers. 

It  is  predicated  on  the  hope  that  the 
markets  for  slaughter  cattle  and  hogs 
will  recover  sufficiently  in  the  months 
ahead  to  permit  repayment  of  the  loans 
which  this  legislation  would  provide. 

Eligible  family  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  have  been,  and  are  able  to  continue, 
in  the  production  of  cattle  and  hogs  and 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  else- 
where, would  qualify  for  5-year  loans  to 
be  repaid  at  a  maximum  interest  rate  of 
5 '2  percent. 

The  Congressman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Price,  has  introduced  similar  legislation 
in  the  House.  His  personal  experience  as 


a  livestock  producer,  and  the  experience 
and  counsel  of  hundreds  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  my  State  and  elsewhere,  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation such  as  this. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  final  answer.  We  will  continue  to 
urge  the  administration  to  restrict  the 
unfair  competition  now  being  provided 
by  imports  of  foreign  beef,  and  to  work 
to  expand  the  markets  for  U.S.  meat 
producers. 

But  this  legislation  can  serve  as  the 
focus  for  action,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  have  suggestions  during  com- 
mittee consideration  which  will  improve 
the  bill. 

Our  colleagues  from  urban  centers 
should  imderstand  that  this  legislation 
is  not  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  live- 
stock producers  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  every  bit  as  much  in  the  best  interests 
of  consumers  who  want  a  stable  supply 
of  meat  at  reasonable  prices.  Because 
without  some  incentive  and  assistance  to 
remain  in  business,  the  cattle  and  hog 
producers  of  this  Nation  simply  will  be 
imable  to  produce  meat  in  the  quantity, 
quality  and  consistent  supply  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  my 
amendment  be  included  in  ihe  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3606 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subtitle  D"  In  the  center 
heading  immediately  preceding  section  331 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subtitle  E", 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  after  aubtltle 
C  the  following  new  subtitle : 

"Subtitle  D — Loan  Insurance   for 
Producers   of   Livestock 

Sec  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  insure 
loans  made  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 
States,  or  made  by  the  Secretary  and  sold 
to  such  lender,  to  a  borrower  in  the  United 
States  who — 

"(1)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  en- 
gaged solely  or  primarily  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction; 

"(2)  is  or  has  been  engaged  In  livestock 
producing  operations  to  an  extent  and  In  a 
manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  nec- 
essary to  assure  reasonable  prospects  of  suc- 
cess in  livestock  producing  endeavors  fi- 
nanced by  loans  insured  under  this  subtitle; 

'•(3)  is  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
to  finance  his  actual  needs  in  the  livestock 
producing  business  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
considering  prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time;  and 

"(4)  has,  if  he  has  received  previously  a 
loan  insured  under  this  subtitle,  performed 
successfully  the  terms  of  such  loan. 

"(b)  Loans  insured  under  this  subtitle 
must  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  normafl  operations  of  buying,  rais- 
Uig,  and  selling  meat  animals  by  the  bor- 
rower whose  loan  is  l>eing  insured. 

"Sec.  332.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  committee,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 352,  the  amount  of  any  loan  insured 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  determined  by 
the  lender. 

"(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  any  loan 


insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  not  exceed 
five  years. 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  establish  the  interest  rate  which 
may  be  paid  by  borrowers  on  loans  insured 
under  this  subtitle,  but  such  rate  shall  not 
exceed  5.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determinea 
it  necessary  that  a  lender  be  paid  a  higher 
Interest  rate  on  a  loan  than  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  borrower  on  such  loan  in  order  fcr 
the  Secretary  to  be  able  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract of  insurance  with  a  lender  with  respect 
to  such  loan,  the  Secretary  may  contract  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  Interest  rate 
to  be  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the  interest 
rate  to  which  the  lender  is  to  be  entitled 
under  such  contract. 

"Sec.  334.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine whatever  security  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  obligations  entered  into  by  him  In 
connection  with  loans  insured  under  this 
subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  any 
security  Instrument  In  connection  with 
loans  insured  under  this  subtitle;  whenever 
practicable  he  shall  provide  that  such  in- 
strument constitutes  a  lien  running  to  the 
United  States  even  though  the  notes  are 
held  by  lenders  other  than  the  United  States. 

"Sec  335.  In  any  case  In  which  the  bor- 
rowers receives  the  loan  insured  under  this 
subtille  in  installment  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  specify  in  any  contract  made  in 
connection  with  such  loan  that  such  borrow- 
er shall  receive  no  such  payments  after  fail- 
ure by  the  borrower  to  perform  successfully 
the  terms  of  such  loan. 

"Sec  336.  The  Secretary  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  agreements  with  respect  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  Insured  under  this  sub- 
title and  to  purchase  any  such  loan  on  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  he  may  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  to  retain  out  of  payments  by  the  bor- 
rower a  charge  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  in- 
surance agreement  applicable  to  the  loan. 

"Sec  337.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
contestlble  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  which  the  holder  has  actual 
knowledge. 

"Sec  338.  (a)  The  borrower  of  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  pay  such 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(b)  Such  borrower  shall  prepay  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent  such  taxes  and  in- 
surance as  the  Secretary  may  requii-e  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"Sec.  339.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
Livestock  Producers'  Insurance  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the 
■fund')  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  discharge  of  obli- 
gations of  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  assets 
from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund,  described  in  section  309.  to  the  fund 
if  he  determines  that  such  transfer  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  insurance  program  cre- 
ated by  this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operation  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  invested  in  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may 
purchase  with  money  in  the  fund  any  notes 
Issued  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  fund,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  funds  necessary  for 
discharging  obligations  imder  this  subtitle. 
and  he  may  make  and  issue  such  notes  for 
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the   purpose   of   establishing  the 
program  created  by  this  subtitle 
shall   be    In   such   form   and 
and  have  such  maturities  and  be 
such  terms  and  conditions  as 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall   bear   Interest   at  a  rate 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  talcing 
sideratlon  the  current  average  market 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligatl(  n 
United  States  having  maturities 
to  tiie   average   maturities  of   loank 
under    this   subtitle.    The    Secretaiy 
Treasury    shall   purchase    any    not4s 
Secretary    Issued    hereunder,    and 
purpose,    the    Secretary    of    the 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
tlon  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
ritles  iss\ied  under  the  Second  Libfcty 
Act  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
ritles    may    be    Issued    under   such 
extended   to  Include   the  purchase 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  hereundei 
demptlons.  purchases,  and  sales  by 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notei 
treated  as  public  debt  transactioi^ 
United  States. 

"(e)    Notes  and   security  acquired 
Secretary  In  connection   with  loan: 
under  this  subtitle  shall  become 
the  fund.  Notes  may  be  held  In  the 
collected  In  accordance  with  their 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  with 
out  agreements  for  insurance  therebf 
balance  due  thereon,  or  on  such  ot  ler 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  frot  i 
time.  All  net  proceeds  from  such 
including  sales  of  notes  or  property 
deposited  In  and  become  a  part  of 

■•(f)   The    Secretary   shall   deposit 
fund  any  charges  collecteH   for 
ance  services  provided  by  the 
der  this  subtitle  as  well  as  charges 
for  losses  and  costs  of  admlnistratlo 
nectlon  with  Insuring  loans  under 
title. 

"(g)   The  Secretary  shall  utilize  t 
"(1)    to  make  loans  which  can  b« 
under  this  subtitle  whenever  he  has 
able  assurance  that  they  can  be  sold 
tindue  delay,  and  he  may  sell  and  In^ire 
loans; 

"(2)   to  pay  amounts  to  which  t 
of  Insured  notes  is  entitled  on  loanj 
accruing  between  the  date  of  any 
by  the  borrower  and  the  date  of 
of  any  such  payments  to  the  holde) 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  paymer  ts 
than  final  payments  need  not  be 
the  holder  until  due  or  until  the  n 
remittance  date; 

"(3)   to  pay  to  the  holder  of  Insuitd 
any  defaulted  installment,  or  upoE 
ment  of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at 
reury's  request,  the  entire  balance 
the  loan; 

"(4)   to  purchase  notes  in  accordance 
contracts  of  Insurance  entered  intc 
Secretary; 

"(5)    to    make    payments    in 
with  the  Secretary's  obligations  un^er 
tracts  of  Insurance  entered  into  by 

"(6)    to  pay  tgtxes.  Insurance, 
and  expenses  necessary  to  make   fiscal 
Justments  In  connection  with   the 
tlon  and  transmittal  of  collections 
sary  to  obtain  credit  reporu  on 
or    borrowers,    plus    expenses    for 
services,  Including  commercial  appraisal; 
loan    servicing    and    consulting 
other  expenses  and  advances  a 
section    355(ai     of    this    Act    In 
with    loans    Insured    under    this 
such  Items  may  be  paid  In  connection 
guaranteed    loans    after    or    In 
^vith   acquisition  by   the  Secretary 
loans,  or  of  the  security  of  such  loa^ 
default,    to    an    extent    determined 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  protect 
terebt  of  the  United  States; 
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"(7)  to  pay  the  difference  between  Interest 
payments  by  borrowers  and  interest  to 
which  insured  lenders  are  entitled  under 
contracts  of  Insurance  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  333(b) ; 

"(8)  to  pay  the  Secretary's  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  authorized  un- 
der this  subtitle.  Including  costs  of  the  Sec- 
retary incidental  to  insuring  loans  under 
this  subtitle;  and 

"(9)  to  perform  any  other  act  authorized 
by  this  subtitle. 

"Sec.  340.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
obligations  Insured  under  this  subtitle  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $3,500,000,000. 

"Sec.  341.  Any  amounts  loaned.  Insured, 
guaranteed,  advanced  or  otherwise  expended 
under  this  subtitle  shall  not  be  included  in 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  general  limitation  Imposed  by  stat- 
ute on  expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget 
outlays)   of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  342.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 
"(1)  the  term  "livestock  producing  oper- 
ations' means:  (a)  a  beef  cow-calf  rancher; 
(b)  an  individual  who  raises  beef  cattle  or 
hogs  and  pigs  In  his  normal  farming  or 
ranching  operations;  (o  an  individual  feed- 
lot  operator  who  feeds  beef  cattle  or  hogs 
and  pigs  for  himself  and  others;  (d)  a  part- 
nership that  feeds  beef  cattle  or  hogs  and 
pigs  for  itself;  (e)  an  Individual  operator 
who  feeds  beef  cattle  or  hogs  and  pigs  for 
himself:  Provided,  that  the  individual  or 
partnership  herein  defined  shall  obtain  his 
or  its  income  solely  or  primarily  from  agri- 
cultural production:  Provided  further,  that 
a  corporation,  other  than  a  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  members  of  a  single  family, 
shall  not  qualify  for  loans  under  this  sub- 
title; and 

"(2)  the  term  'livestock'  means  cattle, 
hogs  and  pigs  raised  to  be  sold  and  slaugh- 
tered primarily  for  purposes  of  meat  for 
human  consumption.". 

(b)  Sections  331  through  334  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesignated 
as  sections  351  through  364,  respectively. 


Amendment  No.  1418 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following 


new  title: 


tra  nsmlttal       TITLE      — CONTROL  OP  MEAT  IMPORTS 
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"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  no  article  specified  In  Item  106.10  (re- 
lating to  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  cattle 
meat)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  may  be  imported  Into  the  United 
States  for  sale,  consumption  or  any  other  use 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  following  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  subsequent  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  .  Effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  paragraph  (3)  of  Proclama- 
tion 4272,  39  PR.  7777  (1974)  (relating  to  the 
suspension  of  quotas  pursuant  to  Section  2 
(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  22,  1964  (78  Stat. 
594;  19  use.  1202,  note),  shall  be  of  no  force 
and  effect. 

"Sec.  ,  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 22.  1964  (78  Stat.  594;  19  U.S.C. 
1202,  note)  is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  'No  such  suspension  shall  be  in  ex- 
cess of  a  period  of  sixty  days,  unless  the  Con- 
gress shall,  by  concurrent  resolution,  ex- 
pressly authorize  a  suspension  for  a  period 
which  may  be  longer.'  " 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILLS 

S.  2801 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Texa.s  <Mr.  Bentsen)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2801,  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  Food  and  Drag  Administra- 
tion to  regtilate  safe  vitamins  as  danger- 
ous drugs. 

S.    3294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  'Williams, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3294,  to  provide  the  employees  of  State 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  provisions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 

S.    3295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3295,  the  National  Public  Employment 
Relations  Act. 

S.    3386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fong,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3386,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  increment  in  old-age  ben- 
efits payable  to  individuals  who  delay 
their  retirement  beyond  age  65. 

S.  3504,  S.  3505,  S.  3507,  S.  3427,  AND  S.  3428 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3504,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  furnishing  of  rehabilitative 
services  to  inpatients  of  long-term  care 
facilities;  S.  3505,  to  amend  section  232 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide 
insurance  for  loans  to  finance  improve- 
ments to  long-term  care  facilities  re- 
quired to  correct  deficiencies  Identified 
in  State  surveys  and  Federal  certifica- 
tion procedures;  S.  3507,  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  temporary  provisions  relat- 
ing to  inspections  of  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions, to  provide  for  the  publication 
of  certain  information  regarding  such 
institutions,  and  requiring  that  such  in- 
stitutions provide  certain  training  for 
their  nonprofessional  employees  as  a 
condition  of  participation  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs;  S.  3427,  to 
liberalize  the  retirement  earnings  limi- 
tation under  the  Social  Security  Act; 
S.  3428,  to  provide  for  computation  of 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  based  on  the  combined 
earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
89— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
OF  LIKENESSES  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
FROM  MINORITY  GROUPS  WHO 
HAVE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  OUR  NA- 
TION AND  OUR  HISTORY 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  for  myself  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  a  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution which  would  direct  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  to  obtain  like- 
nesses, for  placement  In  the  Capitol,  of 
individuals  from  minority  groups  who 
have  contributed  significantly  to  our  Na- 
tion and  our  history. 

My  resolution  also  would  establish  a 
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procedure  for  the  selection  of  those  who 
should  be  represented. 

It  would  provide  that  the  leadership  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives act  together  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  nine  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  public  or  private  life  to 
nominate  individuals  whose  likenesses 
would  be  obtained  for  permanent  exhibit 
in  the  Capitol.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
this  advisory  committee  could  Include 
historians,  political  scientists,  represen- 
tatives of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  pro- 
fessions, government  officials  past  or 
present,  or  others  with  a  high  degree  of 
expertise  In  relevant  fields. 

The  advisory  committee  would  be  au- 
thorized to  seek  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  a  broad  range  of  experts, 
as  well  as  the  general  public,  similar  to 
the  procedures  utilized  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Senate  Reception 
Room  which  was  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  145,  of  the  84th  Congress,  to 
select  five  outstanding  persons  who 
served  in  the  Senate  whose  portraits 
would  be  placed  in  the  Senate  Reception 
Room. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  selected 
for  representation  has  been  left  mispeci- 
fied,  so  as  to  allow  the  advisory  commit- 
tee the  greatest  possible  freedem  In  its 
determinations.  Space  limitations  in  the 
Capitol  will  necessarily  Impose  certain 
restrictions  on  the  niunber,  but  I  believe 
that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the 
advisory  committee  and  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  acting  as  authorized  In  the 
resolution  to  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee. 

The  advisory  committee  would  be  di- 
rected to  complete  its  selection  process 
within  1  year  from  the  date  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to,  after  wliich  time  both 
Houses  would  be  called  on  to  approve  the 
selections  by  concurrent  resolution. 

Upon  final  approval  of  the  selection  or 
selections,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
works  of  art  In  the  Capitol,  would  be  di- 
rected to  obtain  likenesses  of  these  indi- 
viduals by  any  of  several  procedures 
currently  available.  The  manner  in  which 
each  individual  is  to  be  represented — 
whether  by  statue,  bust,  or  portrait — Is 
also  left  unspecified,  to  allow  the  joint 
committee  flexibility  in  placing  the  works 
of  art  in  light  of  the  current  shortage  of 
available  space. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  overstate  the  role  that  has  been 
played  in  our  national  history  by  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups.  Great  achieve- 
ments In  law,  medicine,  science,  philos- 
ophy, religion,  sports,  the  arts— Indeed, 
in  every  phase  of  American  life— have 
been  accomplished  through  the  dogged 
and  often  unrecognized  efforts  of  minor- 
ity citizens  who  struggled  against  great 
odds  to  bring  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  country. 

Nearlng  our  200th  year  as  a  nation, 
we  have  finally  put  to  rest  many  of  the 
legal,  socioeconomic,  and  cultural  bar- 
riers which  prevented  these  outstanding 
citizens  from  being  brought  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  We  are 
better  able  at  this  juncture  to  assess  the 
critical  contributions  which  have  been 
made  In  the  building  of  our  Nation. 


It  is  fitting  that  we  determine  at  this 
hour  in  our  national  life  to  honor  these 
citizens  suitably  and  to  bring  their 
achievements  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  by  commemoration  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol. 

Thousands  of  citizens  pass  through 
these  halls  each  year.  Many  are  school- 
children who  are  seeing  American  his- 
tory firsthand.  It  is  neither  accurate  nor 
just  to  have  them  believe  that  American 
history  is  only  a  history  of  white,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Rather, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  see  that  Amer- 
ican history  is  a  tapestry — composed  of 
many  diverse  peoples  who  have  come  to 
this  great  land  seeking  freedom  and 
opportunity. 

As  our  national  goal  for  1976,  I  would 
like  for  us  to  be  able  to  show  the  world 
that  we  were  able  to  create  out  of  this 
diversity  of  people  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  without  in  any  way  destroying 
Individuality  or  cultural  heritage. 

We  have  to  be  willing  to  once  again 
find  the  ideals  that  move  people  and 
nations.  So  let  us  begin  our  third  cen- 
tury as  an  America  aware  of  the  richness 
in  our  heritage  and  diversity;  a  nation 
that  realizes  the  Importance  of  every 
people;  a  society  in  which  the  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  of  each  ethnic 
and  racial  group  are  respected  and 
valued. 

Let  us  proudly  announce  to  the  world 
the  true  freedom — the  freedom  of  all 
people  to  be  themselves — to  be  as 
diverse  as  history  and  culture  have 
made  them,  and  to  make  their  fullest 
contribution  to  a  greater  America. 
I  believe  that  we  can  enhance  the 
chances  for  realization  of  this  goal  by 
beginning  now  to  redraw  the  lines  that 
have  Impeded  the  recognition  of  the 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
minority  citizens.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  way  to  look  toward  Amer- 
ica's futm-e  than  to  acknowledge  and 
cherish  her  true  histoi-y. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  will 
celebrate  its  two  hundredth  anniversary  in 
1976: 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  that  the  richness 
and  variety  in  our  national  history  be  com- 
memorated in  conjunction  with  Bicenten- 
nial events  and  celebrations; 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
the  important  role  of  members  of  minority 
races,  cultures,  and  nationalities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  human  life  In  America  be  acknowl- 
edged and  commemorated;   and 

Whereas  minorities  are  not  adequately  rep- 
resented among  the  statues,  busts,  portraits, 
and  other  works  of  art  displayed  in  the 
United  States  Capitol:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library  is  authorized  to 
obtain,  in  accordance  with  this  concurrent 
resolution,  likenesses  of  members  of  minority 
groups  to  be  placed  in  the  United  States 
Capitol. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  Majority  and  Minority  Lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  Jointly  appoint — 

( 1 )  an  advisory  committee  to  be  composed 
of  9  distinguished  citizens  from  the  public 


and  private  sectors,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting members  of  minority  groups  it  deen  s 
appropriate  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  one  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
as  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee. 
Each  member  of  the  advisory  committee  who 
is  not  otherwise  employed  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  Che  United  States  Government 
shall  receive  comi>ensation,  for  each  dav  ( in- 
cluding travel  time)  that  he  performs  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee,  e: 
an  annual  rate  of  pay  which  is  in  effect  witii 
respect  to  pay  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  which  will  provide  a  daily 
rate  which  is  nearest  to.  but  not  less  than. 
$75  for  each  such  day.  Each  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  shall  be  paid  for  ex- 
penses Incurred,  Including  travel  expenses, 
with  respect  to  his  duties  as  a  member. 

(b)  The  advisory  committee  is  authorized 
to  seek  advice  and  recommendations  from 
such  historians  and  other  sources  includitig 
the  general  public,  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(c)  The  advisory  committee  shall  repor*; 
any  of  Its  selections  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  not  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  this  concurrent  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Librarv. 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Com- 
mission on  Art  and  Antiquities  of  the  United 
States  Senate  shall  provide  to  the  advl.sory 
committee,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, employees,  facilities,  supplies,  and 
equipment  that  the  advisory  committee 
deems  appropriate  In  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  approval  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  any  selection  made  by  the  advisory 
committee,  ths  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  shall  obtain  by  donation,  loan,  pur- 
chase, or  commission  appropriate  likenesses 
of  any  individual  so  approved. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  hv 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Librarv. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  337— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  RULE  VIH.  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  submitted  the 
following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  337 

Resolved,  That  Rule  8  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended — 

1.  At  the  end  of  paragraph  2.  Insert  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"3.  (a)  At  the  end  of  the  Morning  Hour 
of  eny  legislative  day.  it  shall  be  In  order  for 
any  Senator  to  be  recognized  to  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  on  the  Calendar,  with 
the  proviso  that  any  amendment  (except  any 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
which  reported  such  bill  or  resolution)  of- 
fered to  the  said  bill  or  resoUitlon  during  the 
consideration  of  the  same  must  be  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  said  bill  or  resolution,  or  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill  or 
resolution. 

"(b)  Should  objection  be  beard  to  such  a 
tmanlmous  consent  request,  specified  In  the 
above  subparagraph  (a),  on  the  following 
day,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Morning  Hour, 
a  motion  to  the  same  effect  set  forth  In  the 
above  proposed  unanimous  consent  request 
would  be  In  order,  to  be  determined  without 
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(exc<  pt 


debate,    and    If   a   two-thirds   vote 
motion  bs  forthcoming,  that  bill  oi 
tion  would  becom*  the  unfinished 
of  the  Senate  until  It  Is  disposed  o: 
after,  during  the  consideration  of 
measure,     any     amendment      ( 
amendment    proposed     by    the 
which     rep)orted    such    bill    or 
which    Is   not   germane    or   relevant 
subject  matter  of  such  bill  or  resol  it 
to    the    subject    matter    of    an    ami  i 
proposed  by  the  committee  which 
such  bill  or  resolution,  shall  not  be 

"(c)    A  motion  tc  reconsider  the 
consider  such  a  bill  or  resolution  wi 
agreed  to  or  which  was  not  agreed 
not  be  in  order,  and.  If  such  a  mo; 
not   agreed   to.   it   shall   not  be   li 
niake  a  second  motion  under  su 
(b)    with  respect  to  such  bill  or 

"(d)    When   a   motion   made 
paragraph   (b)    has  been  agreed  to 
sfject  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
lutlon,  a  point  of  order  with  respect 
tions  of  germaneness  or  relevancy  o 
ments  shall  be  decided  without 
cept  that  the  Presiding  Officer  may 
ruling  on  any  such  point  of  order 
such    debate    as   he    considers 
order   to   determine   how   he   shall 
such  point  of  order.  Appeals  from 
clslons  of  the  Presiding  Officer  on  sucjh 
of  order  shall  be  decided  without 

"(e)    The   provisions   of   the 
graphs  shall  not  npply  to  amendment 
Ject  to  the  rules  of  germaneness 
vancy  contained  In  paragraph  4  of  I 
and  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXII 

•■(f)  Renumber  paragraph  3  of  Ri 
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SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT.   1975— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1404 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  t^  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD     < 
McGee)    submitted  an  amendn^ent 
tended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
14434)     making  appropriations 
ergy  research  and  development 
of  certain  departments,  independent 
ecutive  agencies,  bureau  oflBces, 
missions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30.  1975.  and  for  other  purposes 


btl 


a^ 


NOTICE    OF   MOTION    TO 
THE  RULE 


gl^  e 


Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD 
McGee>   submitted  the  followinc 
in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  thi  i 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H 
the    following    amendment;     namely 
lowing  the  word  "expended"  on  line 
2.    add    the    following    language: 
That  the  Environmental  Protectior 
may  transfer  so  much   of  the  fuqds 
deems  appropriate  to  other  Federal 
for  energy  research  and  developmeii 
ities  that  it  may  be  in  a  position 
or  to  render  or  to  obtain  by  contract 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1421 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  t^t  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  today  which 
I  intend  to  call  up  on  Monday  when  H.R. 
14434,  the  special  energy  reseafch  and 
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development  appropriations  bill,  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  contains  $4.4  million  for 
the  applied  energy  technology  stimula- 
tion techniques.  My  amendment  will 
limit  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
use  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
continue  that  program.  Briefly  it  would 
do  the  following : 

First,  it  would  allow  the  AEC  to  con- 
tinue its  evaluation  of  Pro.iect  Rio  Blan- 
co, a  1973  nuclear  stimulation  experi- 
ment conducted  in  Colorado.  That  evalu- 
ation has  already  begun  and  H.R.  14434 
contains  $375,000  to  complete  the  study 
which  would  be  left  intact  with  my 
amendment. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  halt 
further  research  and  development  on  nu- 
clear stimulation  techniques  until  the 
above  evaluation  is  complete.  Congress 
would  then  decide  whether  to  proceed 
with  nuclear  stimulation  research  and 
development  or  whether  to  fund  other 
stimulation  techniques  such  as  massive 
hydraulic  fracturing.  Halting  this  year's 
research  program,  until  an  evaluation  of 
Pioject  Rio  Blanco  is  available,  involves 
deleting  $4,025  million  from  the  bill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  AEC  re- 
cently contracted  with  CER  Geonuclear 
Corp.  to  fund  a  large-scale  hydraulic 
fracturing  experiment.  The  AEC  will  pay 
about  $1  million  of  the  estimated  $2.5 
million  project  cost.  The  site  for  this  ex- 
periment is  within  1  mile  of  the  Proj- 
ect Rio  Blanco  nuclear  gas  stimulation 
experiment  site.  Tliere  is  considerable 
debate  whether  it  is  necessary  to  use  nu- 
clear explosive  devices  to  fracture  these 
particularly  tight  sand  formations  or 
whether  hydraulic  fracturing  will  be 
successful.  The  Federal  Grovemment  has 
spent  over  $33  million  to  date  develop- 
ing nuclear  stimulation  techniques  and 
approximately  $1.3  million  on  hydro- 
fi-acturing. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  premature  and  in- 
appropriate for  us  to  commit  ourselves 
still  further  in  support  of  nuclear  stimu- 
lation techniques.  We  must  look  at  the 
facts — which  will  be  available  once  the 
Rio  Blanco  evaluation  is  complete  and 
once  the  new  hydraulic  fracturing  ex- 
periment is  complete — to  determine 
which  technology  is  most  appropriate. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  natural  gas 
resouices  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
are  tremendous  and  important  in  our 
energy  development  picture.  I  am  not  op- 
posing development  of  that  resource.  But 
I  do  propose  that  we  must  use  the  best 
means  available  for  that  development; 
one  tliat  will  not  interfere  with  develop- 
ment of  other  valuable  resources  which 
are  also  located  in  the  same  area  such  as 
oil  shale,  coal,  uranium,  nahcolite,  and 
bauxite. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  entitled  "Progress  and 
Problems  in  Developing  Nuclear  and 
Other  Experimental  Techniques  for  Re- 
covering Natural  Gas  In  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  Area"  stresses  that — 

Commercial  programs  to  recover  natural 
gas  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  might  not 
be  compatible  with  development  of  the  other 
mineral  resources  In  the  area. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  GAO  dated  February 
11.  1974: 

.  .  .  the  apparent  incompatibility  of  nu- 
clear fracturing  techniques  with  concurrent 
or  subsequent  mining  of  oil  shale  and  other 
mineral  resources  in  the  same  area  is  viewed 
us  a  most  unfavorable  feature  of  fracturing 
techniques  which  use  nuclear  explosives, 
(emphasis  added) 

I  recognize  that  majij'  of  my  colleagues 
might  well  be  inchned  to  support  addi- 
ticmal  Plowshare  program  funding  be- 
cause of  the  energy  shortages  which  face 
us,  I  must  stress  that  this  gas  will  not  be 
available  in  the  near  future  in  any  case. 
The  technology  is  being  developed  with  a 
long-term  purpose  in  mind. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  Rocky  Mourtain  forma- 
tion contains  up  to  600  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  natiu-al  gas.  A  1973  FPC  task  force  re- 
port estimated  that  up  to  300  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  this  gas  could  be  recov- 
ered with  either  of  the  two  techniques — 
nuclear  stimulation  or  massive  hydraulic 
fracturing — currently  imder  study.  In 
order  to  recover  that  much  gas  using  nu- 
clear stimulation  the  program  would  in- 
volve drilling  5,680  wells  and  detonating 
29,680  nuclear  explosive  devices  each 
with  a  100-kiloton  yield  over  a  period 
ranging  from  about  35  to  65  years.  For 
massive  hydraulic  fracturing  the  task 
force  report  indicated  the  program  would 
involve  drilling  about  22,720  wells  over  a 
period  of  about  60  to  115  years. 

With  anywhere  from  400  to  1,000  nu- 
clear devices  being  detonated  annually 
for  a  period  of  up  to  65  years  considera- 
ble risk  would  be  Involved.  Just  recently 
a  small  amount  of  the  radioactive  by- 
product tritium  leaked  from  a  disposal 
well  in  close  proximity  to  the  Project  Rio 
Blanco  nuclear  stimulated  gas  well.  The 
amount  of  tritiated  water  was  small — 
very  small — but  even  that  amount  rep- 
resented an  imexpected  development. 
Many  uncertainties  shroud  nuclear  stim- 
ulation and  the  Congress  must  insure 
that  such  developments  are  investigated 
and  resolved  before  further  development 
takes  place. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  has  recognized  that  the  1973  Rio 
Blanco  experiment  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  their  report  on  legisla- 
tion authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975  it  was  stated: 

The  Committee  notes  .  .  .  that  satisfactory 
results  have  not  been  forthcoming  from  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Rio  Blanco  event.  The  Com- 
mittee considers  that  the  Commission  must 
place  strong  emphasis  on  resolving  the  un- 
certainties in  results  from  that  experlinent 
before  proceeding  with  other  major  experi- 
ments. Further,  the  Joint  Committee  believes 
it  Important  that  the  AEC  complete  the  con- 
ventional hydrofracturing  experiment  it 
started  near  the  Rio  Blanco  site  during  flscal 
year  1974   (Report  93-969) 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  we  can  agree  to  evaluate  Proj- 
ect Rio  Blanco  and  the  current  AEC- 
CER  geonuclear  hydraulic  fracturing 
test  before  proceeding  with  further  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  stimulation  tech- 
nology for  natural  gas  or  oil  shale  or  coal. 
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The  best  available  evidence  indicates 
that  miclear  stimulation  is  incompatible 
with  development  of  other  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  area.  We  cannot  afford  to 
forfeit  those  resources.  Therefore,  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  support  the  funding  re- 
quest contained  in  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.     14  21 

On  page  8,  line  1,  delete  "$1,023,690,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,019,665,000"; 
on  line  14  delete  "."  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  Provided  further.  That  the  sum  herein 
appropriated  for  the  Applied  Energy  Tech- 
nology Program,  totaling  $375,000,  shall  be 
limited  for  use  solely  in  completing  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  assessment  of  Project  Rio 
Blanco,  detonated  May  17,  1973.";  on  line 
23  delete  "$432,470,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$432,160,000". 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1 974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1405 

t  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  bt  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1423 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Hathaway)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  3000), 
supra. 


AMENDMENT     NO.      1423 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMINDBCENT  TO  DBVOTE  ICBM  R.  d  D.  TO 
PROTECT  AGAINST  SOVIET  FIRST  STRIKE  AND 
■AN    U.S.    FIRST    STRIKE    DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  should 
the  United  States  develop  a  first  strike 
capability  against  Soviet  ICBM's?  This 
is  the  most  serious  issue  i-aised  by  the 
defense  appropriations  authorization  bill 
which  contains  several  programs  aimed 
at  increasing  the  accuracy  and  yield  of 
our  ICBM  warheads.  Developing  these 
capabilities  would  be  a  radical  change  in 
U.S.  strategic  policy.  Proposals  along 
these  lines  have  been  pressed  for  years 
by  the  U.S.  military  and  rejected  by  ci- 
vilian defense  ofiBcials  and  also  turned 
down  by  Congress. 

CXX 1161— Part  14 


American  policy  has  been  to  aim  for 
stability  by  making  clear  that  both  sides 
should  have  a  deterrent  secure  from  at- 
tack. Now,  howevei',  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  asking  for  new  improvements  in 
our  Minuteman  ICBMs  which  would 
provide  an  increased  capabihty  of  at- 
tacking Soviet  ICBM's. 

The  major  arguments  for  these  new 
programs  are  that  the  Soviets  appear  to 
be  moving  in  this  direction  with  their 
new  ICBM's.  If  they  go  ahead  and  we  go 
ahead,  both  sides  will  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  threaten  major  segments  of 
the  other  side's  deterrent.  In  a  severe 
crisis,  there  would  be  enormous  pressure 
to  Use  nuclear  forces  before  they  are  lost 
to  enemy  attack.  This  in  turn  will  only 
add  to  the  gravity  of  any  crisis. 

Thus,  if  we  go  down  this  route,  both 
sides  will  be  worse  off.  Both  will  be  more 
vulnerable.  Both  will  be  more  frightened 
of  the  other's  intentions.  And  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war  will  be  closer  than  before. 
Not  only  detente,  but  peace  itself  will  be 
in  greater  jeopardy. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  eveiT 
effort  be  made  to  control  these  so-called 
first-strike  programs  in  SaLT.  However, 
if  the  Soviets  do  not  accept  effective 
limits  on  their  ability  to  attack  our 
ICBM's,  we  should  not  blindly  follow 
a  moneky-see,  monkey-do  policy.  Re- 
sponding by  increasing  our  ability  to  kill 
Soviet  ICBM's  will  in  no  way  help  ours 
to  survive;  it  only  makes  our  ICBWs  a 
more  tempting  and  urgent  target. 

I  believe  that  we  must  emphasize  other 
more  stabilizing  options:  mobility — land 
or  air  mobile  ICBM's,  or  more  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  We  also  can 
further  diversify  our  forces  such  as  by 
adding  a  long-range  standoff  cruise  mis- 
sile capability  for  our  ships  and  planes. 
This  would  continue  the  traditional  U.S. 
policy  of  producing  an  assured  deter- 
rent by  making  clear  that  there  will  be 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  Soviets 
in  trying  for  a  first-strike  capability.  At 
the  same  time,  these  programs  will  not 
threaten  the  Soviets  with  a  first  strike. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  the 
following  amendment  to  the  defense  ap- 
propriations authorization  bill.  It  pro- 
vides that  research  and  development 
funds  for  ICBM's  be  used  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  withstand  a  Soviet  first 
strike  and  not  give  our  ICBM's  a  better 
capability  to  cariT  out  a  first  strike  on 
Soviet  ICTBM's.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  amendment  may 
appeal-  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section  202: 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  expend  funds 
authOTlzed  pursuant  to  section  201  iae  re- 
search and  development  for  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  forces  only  upcm  determina- 
tion that  such  expenditure  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose at  enhancing  the  ability  of  such  forces 
to  survive  a  strategic  attack,  or  othenrlse 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  forces, 
but  that  such  expenditure  is  not  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  capability  of  such 
forces  to  destroy  hardened  ICBM  launchers 
of  other  countries." 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO,    1406 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Haskell)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  <S.  3523)  to  establish  a  Tempo- 
rary National  Cwnmission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages. 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    140a  AND    1409 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  TAFT  submitted  two  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  'S.  3523 >,  .supra. 


FULL     DEPOSIT     INSURANCE     FOR 
PUBLIC  UNITS— AMENDMENT 

AMEND.MTNT  NO,    K07 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr,  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  bv  him  to 
the  bill  CH.JL.  11221)  to  provtde'full  de- 
posit insurance  for  public  units  and  to 
increase  deposit  insui'ance  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000, 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  CERTAIN 
EQUIPMENT  AND  REPAIRS  FOR 
VESSELS — AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1410   THKOUCU   1417 

(Ordered  to  be  piinted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from  duty 
certain  equipment  and  repairs  for  ves- 
sels operated  by  or  for  any  ageiKy  of  the 
United  States  where  the  entries  were 
made  in  connection  with  vessels  arriving 
before  January  5,  1971. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1418 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtJMPHRET,  and  Mr.  Abottrezk*  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointlj'  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8217).  supra. 

(Mr.  McGOVERN's  remai'ks  in  connec- 
tion with  tliis  amendment  appear  under 
the  heading  "Statements  chi  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolntions."> 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    1419    AND    1420 

•Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2  of  this  year.  Senator  CThiles  and  I  in- 
troduced amendment  No.  1247  to  H.R. 
8217.  That  amendment  consisted  of  four 
parts :  First,  it  would  replace  the  present 
$750  personal  exemption  deduction  with 
a  nonopUonal  $200  tax  credit;  second. 
it  sharply  limits  use  of  the  investment 
tax  credit;  third,  it  repeals  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system — ADR;  and, 
fourth,  it  repeals  the  so-called  DISC 
provisions  of  the  tax  code. 

We  are  today  reintroducing  these  pro- 
posals as  two  separate  amendments.  The 
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first  consists  of  the  replacen^nt 
$750  income  deduction  with 
sonal  exemption  tax  credit, 
amendment  consists  of  the 
nue-raising  tax  reform 
nally  included  in  amendment 

I    ask    unanimous    consent 
statement  of  May  2,  1974,  exp! 
amendments   further  and 
ments    themselves    be    prin 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  [the  state 
ment  and  amendments  were   jrdered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exemption  From  Doty  Certain  Equipment 

AND  Repairs  fob  Vessels — Amendment 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1247 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  t< 
table.) 
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AN  income  tax  reallocation  a\ 
Mr.    HASKELL.    Mr.   President, 
been   much    discussion    recently 
advisability  of  a  substantial  Incolne 
Today,  I  am  submitting  for  my&ilf 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
lief — tax   reform  amendment  th4t 
propose  when  H.R.  8217  is  before 
Senator   Nelson   is   also 
relief — tax  reform  bill  today 
efforts  and  look  forward  to 
as  we  pursue  the  goal  of  tax 

I  am  convinced  that  some  forin 
or  cutback  Is  an  essential  elemeqt 
needed  tax  reform.  But  we  must 
of    the    manner    In    which    sucl 
provided. 

Some  form  of  reallocation  of 
income  tax  burden  is  a  wise  an<  1 
manner  in  which  to  help  milllor  s 
tion-pressed  American  families  tc 
the    extraordinary    economic 
which    we    now    find    ourselves, 
though,    that   we   should   achieve 
without  even  arguably  Jeopardizl4g 
nomic  position  of  the  American 
whole. 

I  further  believe  that  we  have 
unique  opportunity  to  not  only 
nomic  relief  to  the  vast  majority 
can  taxpayers,  but  also  to  do  so 
that  provides  them  a  significant 
fair  play  in  the  operation  of  th^lr 
tax  system.  We  should,  In  my  Ju 
this  opportunity  to  reallocate,  on 
clple  of  fairness,  some  of  the  oveitu 
tax  burden. 

I  would  like  first  to  explain 
over  the  proposals  that  have  bee 
some  of  a  blanket  tax  cut  withoiit 
setting   revenue   raising   features 
many  things  about  the  present 
economy   are   unclear,   Mr 
are  some  things  that  should  be 
obvious  to  all  of  us. 

One  is  that  infiation  has  not 
Another  is  that  Inflation  has 
those  Americans  with  middle  and 
comes.  Americans  are  today  trapied 
vise  of  higher  prices,  concurrently 
real  wages  and  the  unrelenting 
Federal  taxes.  It  la  sensible  to 
they  should  have  the  pressure  of 
loosened  by  having  less  of  their  in- 
held  through  the  Federal  tax  systeiji 

But  taxes  are  not  the  only 
able  In  any   income-enhancing 
tion,  which  affects  middle-  and 
taxpayers  the  most,  also  plays  a 
in  Income  distribution  and  growth 
lore,  It  seems  that  any  tax  proposi  .1 
reality  have  twin  objectives.  The 
b©  to  place  the  burden  of  such  a 
more  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
can  pay;  the  second,  to  minimize 
price  effects  on  the  economy. 

A  brief  p>erusal  of  recent  econonjic 
quickly   underlines   the   serious 
ready  being  placed  on  the  average 
Statistics  just  released  by  the  Lab^r 
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ment reveal  that  while  the  net  income  of 
the  average  American  worker  Increased  by 
5.2  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  real 
compensation  declined  by  almost  5.6  percent 
at  an  annual  rate.  Inflation  has  simply  more 
than  offset  any  surface  Increase  In  Income. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion approached  14.5  percent  computed  an- 
nually, something  quite  unorthodox  by  tra- 
ditional economic  standards  occurred.  Both 
total  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
private  sector  and  productivity  declined  at 
annual  rates  of  more  than  5.5  percent.  Such 
behavior  is  normally  characteristic  of  econ- 
omies undergoing  periods  of  low  Inflation. 

This  anomalous  behavior  ."^eerns  to  indi- 
cate that  the  output  recession  is  finding  its 
origins  not  In  decreasing  demand  at  all — as 
has  traditionally  been  the  case — but  rather 
in  shortages  of  supply.  Conversely,  increases 
In  inflation  appear  to  be  originating 
in  the  attempts  of  producers  to  compensate 
for  falling  production  due  to  raw  materials 
shortages — especially  energy — by  raising 
prices. 

This  rapid  escalation  of  inflation  con- 
comitant with  productivity  and  output  "re- 
cession" presents  a  difficult  dilemma,  for 
forces  normally  working  against  one  an- 
other to  restore  equilibrium  now  appear  to 
be  acting  temporarily  in  concert.  Thus, 
strategies  designed  to  decrease  Inflationary 
pressure  are  likely  to  further  aggravate  high 
unemployment  and  lower  output,  while 
strategies  designed  to  spur  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity and  output  and  lower  unemploy- 
ment are  likely  to  encourage  higher  rates  of 
inflation. 

It  Is  in  this  context  of  "stagflation"  that 
we  must  view  any  tax  cut  proposal.  If  we 
agree  that  any  such  cut  should  be  designed 
to  Improve  the  plight  of  those  Americans 
mo4t  seriously  affected  by  Inflation — the 
lower-  and  middle-Income  groups — then  any 
such  cut  must  be  judged  by  reference  to 
the  Income  effects  It  will  have  on  these  In- 
dividuals. 

In  the  case  of  any  tax  cut,  there  Is  an 
Immediate  and  obvious  income  effect:  that 
Is  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  readily 
available  to  any  wage  earner.  But,  any  such 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  immediate  expenditure  by  consumers 
eventually  translates  itself  through  the  de- 
mand mechanism  Into  Increased  Inflation. 
Thus,  one  must  subtract  the  decline  In  real 
Income  lost  to  Inflation  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut  from  the  addition  to  earnings  ac- 
cruing from  the  tax  cut  to  determine  the 
true  Income  effects. 

For  example.  If  a  family's  Income  was  $10,- 
000  and  the  Increase  In  Inflation  due  to  the 
tax  cut  was  2  percent,  then  the  family's 
Income  In  real  terms  suffered  a  loss  of  over 
$200.  Therefore,  any  tax  cut,  to  make  sense, 
must  IncreEise  this  family's  Income  by  more 
than  $200.  If  It  does  not,  the  tax  cut  Is  self- 
defeating,  and  any  Income  gains  are  quickly 
erased  by  price  losses — that  is,  growing  In- 
flation. 

With  the  economy  already  undergoing  se- 
vere strain  from  Inflation,  Induced  by  short- 
ages of  supply,  a  simple  tax  cut  Is  very  like- 
ly to  result  In  even  higher  rates  of  Inflation, 
and  hence,  less  real  value  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. This  Is  particularly  true  when  the 
cut  Is  considered  In  light  of  a  deflclt  in  the 
Federal  budget  of  $5.4  billion  this  year  and 
an  anticipated  deflclt  of  almost  $10  billion 
m  fiscal  year  1975.  Any  tax  cut  would  only 
further  aggravate  fiscal  problems  by  cutting 
Federal  revenues  In  the  fact  of  Increasing 
Federal  expenditures.  The  logical  result  of 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  further  erosion  In 
the  buying  power  of  the  average  consumer— 
an  effect  quite  opposite  to  that  intended  by 
the  proposal  to  simply  cut  taxes. 

As  Prof.  Otto  Esksteln  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, stated  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate  Finance   Committee   in   March: 

•My  feeling   against  a   tax   cut  is  mainly 


based  on  the  longer  term  needs  for  resources 
by  the  Federal  government.  We  have  cut 
taxes  too  much  In  the  last  four  years,  and  we 
will  need  the  tax  base  to  meet  the  future 
social  goals." 

Profs.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  Murray 
Wledenbaum  echoed  this  concern  when  they 
al.so  concluded,  respectively: 

"I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax  reduction. 
Inflation  Is  still  a  major  problem.  It's  a 
tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  is  the  wrong 
medicine  for  that,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
the  $6.5  billion  estimated  revenue  loss  (to 
the  Federal  government)  would  add  to  in- 
fla'ionary  prpssures  which  remain  so  very 
strong." 

Thus,  for  many  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  simple  tax  cut.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  twin  objec- 
tives of  tax  reform  and  price  stability  Is  to 
couple  any  tax  cut  with  reforms  designed  to 
offset  any  losses  of  Federal  revenue,  thereby 
minimizing  the  danger  of  added  Inflation. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217. 1  firmly  believe  that 
our  proposal  will  provide  the  much -needed 
tax  relief  without  posing  the  threat  to  mid- 
dle- and  lower-income  persons  of  having  that 
relief  eaten  away  by  yet  more  exaggerated 
rates  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  to  several  of  the  most  Inequi- 
table, unjustifiable,  and  unnecessary  tax 
breaks  presently  built  Into  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 
Our  amendment  will  propose  to — 
First,  replace  the  present  personal  exemp- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  deduction  with  a  non- 
optional  tax  credit  of  $200. 

Second,  repeal  the  code  provision  allowing 
the  deferral  of  certain  export  income — 
DISC;  terminate,  with  an  exception,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit;  and  eliminate  the  asset 
depreciation  range  system. 

Step  No.  1  in  our  proposal  will  provide 
tax  relief  for  nearly  55  million  taxpayers. 
This  represents  nearly  90  percent  of  all  the 
tax  returns  that  are  filed  each  year.  The  bulk 
of  this  relief  will  go  to  taxpayers  with  an- 
nual income  of  $20,000  per  year  and  less. 

Step  No.  2  of  our  proposal  Is  designed  to 
offset  the  loss  In  tax  revenues  caused  by 
step  No.  1 — about  6.1  billion — by  repealing 
some  of  the  least  justifiable  tax  breaks  pres- 
ently In  the  code. 

First,  the  so-called  DISC  provisions  of  the 
code  would  be  repealed.  These  provisions  al- 
low certain  businesses  engaged  in  exporting 
to  defer  half  of  their  overseas  Income  and, 
in  the  end.  this  deferral  can  be  so  extended 
as  to  amount  to  the  equivalent  of  an  initial 
exemption  from  taxation  for  the  part  of  the 
exporter's  Income. 

A  Treasury  report  released  just  last  week 
Informs  the  Congress  that  DISC  cost  the 
Federal  Government  2V2  times  as  much  as 
was  anticipated  In  1972.  When  enacted,  the 
Congress  was  told  that  DISC  would  mean  a 
loss  of  about  $100  million  In  Federal  rev- 
enues. Instead,  DISC  has  meant  a  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  exporting  business  to  the  tune  of 
$250  million.  Moreover,  the  report  states 
that — ■ 

"On  balance.  It  seems  likely  that  the  1973 
income  figures,  and  hence  revenue  loss,  will 
exceed  the  estimated  1972  loss." 

There  are  two  disturbing  elements  of  the 
tax  subsidization  of  exporters.  One  Is  the 
high  uncertainty  of  the  need  for  the  DISC 
provisions.  We  just  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  Increased  exporting  activity  In  1972 
would  have  occurred  without  the  help  of 
DISC. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  devaluation 
and  other  general  economic  influences  have 
inevitably  spurred  on  exporting;  we  know, 
hence,  that,  to  some  extent  DISC  has  been  an 
utter,  unjustified  waste. 

The  other  disturbing  element  of  DISC  Is 
the  fact  that  its  Incentive  features  all  too 
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often  may  result  In  American  manufacturers 
exporting  Items  that  American  consumers 
find  they  are  unable  to  obtain  here  at  home. 
This  Is  an  unnecessary  business  Incentive 
and  an  unnatural  tax  policy.  Repeal  of  this 
provision  will  result  in  a  revenue  gain  of 
$250  million. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment  that 
will  bring  In  new  revenue  will  be  a  termi- 
nation of  the  Investment  tax  credit,  subject 
to  a  limited  exception.  We  propose  to  limit 
the  credit  to  assets  with  a  cost  basis  of  $100,- 
000  or  less.  Th«  credit  would  be  fully  appli- 
cable up  to  a  cost  basis  of  $50,000,  and  would 
then  be  incrementally  phased  out  from  $50,- 
000  to  $100,000. 

I  seriously  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
investment  tax  credit  is  much  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  at  all.  If  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  corporation  Is  convinced  of  the 
profitability  of  further  Investment,  then 
marginal  benefits  accruing  from  a  tax  credit 
will  play  a  very  small  role  In  their  decision 
to  Invest.  If  the  venture  Is  Inherently  non- 
profitable,  then  It  should  not  be  further 
subsidized  by  an  Investment  tax  credit.  The 
credit  Is,  In  my  opinion,  a  classic  example 
of  the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  induce  cer- 
tain economic  behavior,  whether  that  be- 
havior needs  to  be  Induced  or  not. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  credit  Is  very  nearly 
to  completely  offset  the  Intere.st  costs  an 
investor  must  pay  to  borrow  the  funds  to  be 
invested.  Thus,  borrowing  is  largely  at  the 
expense,  not  of  the  Investor,  but  of  taxpayers 
In  general.  The  extraction  of  those  dollars 
from  the  average  taxpayer  In  order  to  sub- 
sidize the  borrowing  of  corporate  investors 
ought  to  require  a  showing  of  compelling 
need  IX  It  is  to  be  justified  at  all.  Such  a 
showing  has  not,  to  my  satisfaction,  been 
made.  Thus,  the  burden  ought  to  be  shifted 
back  to  those  presently  benefiting  to  come 
to  the  Congress  and  demonstrate  their  In- 
dividual need  for  economic  subsidization 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estl. 
mates  that  the  change  proposed  by  Senator 
Chiles  and  me  will  7'.eld  from  $3.5  to  $4 
billion  In  additional  Federal  revenues. 

The  third  revenue-raising  element  of 
our  proposal  Is  a  repeal  of  the  asset  de- 
preciation range  system.  ADR  allows  irapld 
tax  depreciation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  Is  defended  as  an  Incentive  for  the 
purchase  of  new  assets,  much  like  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  system  is  essen- 
tially a  fiction,  since  financial  accounting  In 
shareholders'  and  creditors'  reports  uses  far 
less  rapid  depreciation  methods.  Rapid  de- 
preciation amounts  to  a  deferral  of  taxes: 
this  deferral  is  a  highly  valuable  tax  re- 
duction device.  Like  the  Investment  credit, 
we  have  been  shown  no  current  evidence 
of  the  need  for  this  tax  preference.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  benefits  of  ADR.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, go  to  the  largest  103  corporations. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  the 
largest  2,500  corporations — just  one-twen- 
tieth of  1  percent  of  all  X5S.  businesses.  What 
ADR,  in  reality,  means,  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  pro- 
vides these  corporate  giants  interest-free 
loans  of  taxes  otherwise  due  each  year. 

Senator  Chiles  and  I  propose  to  eliminate 
the  ADR  concept — a  move  I  view  as  one  more 
step  In  the  direction  of  eliminating  Federal 
Government  Interference  through  the  tax 
system  in  the  decision-making  processes  of 
the  free-enterprise  system.  This  repeal  will 
net  the  Treasury  approximately  $1.5  billion. 
The  new  revenue  raised  by  my  proposals 
Is  to  be  used  to  finance  tax  relief  for  nearly 
90  percent  of  all  Federal  Income  taxpayers. 
The  method  by  which  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished Is  replacement  of  the  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  with  a  tax  credit  for 
those  exemptions.  The  credit  will  not  be  on 
an  optional  basis,  although  I  acknowledge 
the  attractiveness  of  the  option,  that  feature 
would  simply  be  unfair. 


Tax  reform,  if  to  be  true  to  the  implica- 
tion of  equity  Inherent  In  that  appealing 
phase  n>u8t  face  a  fundamental  reality;  we 
cannot  reform  the  tax  system  by  giving 
something  to  everyone.  Tax  relief  for  the 
many  must  come  from  those  presently  pay- 
ing less  than  their  fair  share.  The  American 
people  recognize  this  fact  of  life.  So,  too, 
should  the  Senate.  MOTeover,  equity  knows 
no  qualification.  True  equity  should  not 
mean  that  some  are  to  be  treated  "more 
fairly"  than  others  or  that  some  taxpayers 
are  "more  equal"  than  others  under  the  law. 
The  present  personal  exemption  system 
Is  backward  simply  because  It  provides  tax 
assistance  to  taxpayers  In  proportion  to  their 
marginal  tax  bracket.  Thus,  for  the  very 
wealthiest  of  taxpayers,  the  $750  exemption 
means  that  $750  of  their  Income  will  not  be 
taxed  at  the  otherwise  applicable  70  percent 
tax  rate.  For  the  wealthiest  taxpayer,  then, 
the  exemption  is  worth  about  $525  in  real 
dollars  saved.  For  the  lowest  marginal 
bracket  taxpayers,  however,  the  exemption  is 
worth  only  about  $105 — this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  their  basic  living  expenses 
for  the  minimum  essentials  of  life  do  not 
cost  them  less  simply  because  they  are  less 
affluent  than  other  taxpayers.  For  a  family 
of  four  with  an  income  of  $15,000  a  year,  the 
exemption  is  worth  about  $185. 

But,  since  the  exemption  is  designed  to 
provide  tax  recognition  to  the  expenses  that 
one  incurs  for  the  basic  essentials  of  life,  it 
should  not  be  valuable  to  a  taxpayer  only  in 
so  far  as  he  is  wealthy.  Thus,  in  my  opinion, 
the  credit  that  is  available  in  lieu  of  a  de- 
duction for  personal  exemptions  should  not 
be  provided  on  an  optional  basis.  It  would 
be  available  to  all  taxpayers,  rich,  poor,  or 
in  the  middle,  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  one  thing  must 
be  always  kept  In  mind  regarding  our  tax 
system:  every  time  one  taxpayer  does  not 
have  to  pay  some  or  all  of  his  taxes,  the  rest 
of  the  American  people  must  take  up  the 
slack. 

It  is  the  presence  In  the  Federal  tax 
"budget"  of  some  $65  or  $75  billion  of  tax 
subsidization  like  those  I  propose  we  repeal 
which  has  for  years  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
meaningful  tax  reUef.  Many  of  these  Items 
sharply  distort  the  progressiveness  of  the 
tax  system. 

Thus,  there  exists  this  independent  justi- 
fication for  our  amendment:  it  is  never  too 
soon  to  close  off  the  most  unjustifiable  of  the 
tax  loopholes.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  we 
propose. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  be  able  to  Join  in  proposing  tax 
relief  for  mllUons  of  the  hardest  pressed 
American  taxpayers,  and  a  noninfiationary 
reallocation  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  to 
some  who  have  for  too  long  not  been  paying 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  taxes. 

Amendment  No.  1419 

Sec.  4.  Amendment  or  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  section  6  a  reference  is  made 
(by  way  of  amendment  or  repeal  or  other- 
wise) to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  5.  Credit  Against  Tax,  in  LiEtr  of  De- 
duction, roR  Personal  Exemittons. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  42  as  section  43  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  41  tlie  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exempiions. 

"There  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  151  for  personal 
exemptions.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 


tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendmeitt. — So  much  of 
secUon  151  of  such  Code  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions)  as  precedes 
subsectlc«i  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  151.  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Amount  of  Ckudct. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  43  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  personal  excmptiocks  shall  be 
$200  for  each  exemption  allovcd  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year. '. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  151 
is  further  amended  bj  striking  out  "of  750" 
wherever  It  aptpears  therein. 

(d)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(bKl).  143(b) 
(1),  214(b)(1)(A).  874(b),  and  931(e)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "de- 
duction"' wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "credit". 

(2)  Section  37(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
income  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "section  35"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  and 
section  42  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ". 

(3)  Section  41(b)(2)  (relating  to  contri- 
butions to  candidates  for  public  office)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "sec- 
tion 38'  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section  42  (relating 
to   personal   exemptions)". 

(4)  Section  46(a)(3)(B)  (relating  to  the 
investment  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions ) ,  and  ". 

(5)  Section  50A(a)(3)  (relating  to  credit 
for  expenses  of  work  incentive  programs)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(F)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  exemp- 
tions) ." 

(6)  Section  63(b)  (relating  to  definition  of 
taxable  income)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  after  the  words  "adjusted 
gross  Income"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"minus  such  standard  deduction". 

(7)  Section  72(n)(3)  (relating  to  special 
computation  of  taxable  Income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) . 

(8)  Section  170(b)  (1)  (C)  (relating  to  un- 
limited charitable  deduction)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (11) . 

(9)  Section  172(d)  (3)  (relating  to  net  on- 
eratlng  loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Estates  and  trusts. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  personal  exemption 
allowed  an  estate  or  trust  under  section  642 
(b).". 

(10)  Section  443(c)  (relating  to  ret\irn  for 
short  period)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
deduction  under  section  151  (and  any  de- 
duction in  Ueu  thereof)"  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "as  a  credit  under  section  151 
or  a  deduction  under  section  e42(b)". 

(11)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
(relating  to  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  deductions  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  hi  lieu  of  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  42  (relating  to 
credit  for  personal  exemptions) .". 

(12)  Section  703(a)(2)  (reUtIng  to  part- 
nership computations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B) . 

(13)  Section  873(b)(3)  (relating  to  non- 
resident aliens)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  CREfirr  rati  pexsonai.  exemption. — 
Except  In  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  in- 
dividual  who  is  a  resident  of  a  contiguous 
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illowed  for 


country,  only  one  credit  shall  be 
exemptions  under  section  151.". 

(14)  Section  891  (relating  to  citizens  of 
foreign  countries)  is  amended  by  s  trilcing  out 
"under  section  151  and". 

(15)  Section  933(1)  (relating  lb  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico)  is  amended  by  g:riklng  out 
"(other  than  the  reductions  un  ler  section 
151,  relating  to  personal  exemptl  ins)  ". 

(16)  Section  1211(b)(3)  (relaUng  to  de- 
duction of  capital  losses)  is  ai  aended  by 
striking  out  "the  deductions  provi  ded  in  sec- 
tion 151  (relating  to  personal  e  :emptions) 
or  any  deduction  in  lieu  thereo"'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  dequctlon  al- 
lowed by  section  642(b) ". 

(17)  Section  1402(a)  (relating  lo  self-em- 
ployment income)  Is  amended  1  ly  striking 
out  paragraph  (7). 

(e)  EmcTivE  Date. — ^The  aAiendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31   1973. 

Amendment   No.    1420 
Sec.  4.  Amendment  of  the  lNTERN4t.  Revenue 
Code. 


provided, 
reference 
repeal  or 
or   other 

considered 
provision 

954. 
CREorr. 


o  r 


Except    as    otherwise    expressly 
whenever  in  sections  5,  6.  or  7 
Is  made  (by  way  of  amendment 
otherwise)    to   a   section,   chaptei , 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
to  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
Sec.  5.  Limftation  of  investmenI' 

(a)  In  General. — Section  46(a)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (  'elating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  lo  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  amoAnt  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  a  percenti  ge  (deter- 
mined under  the  following  table)  of  the 
qualified  investment  (as  defined  >n  subsec- 
tion (c)). 


"If  the  basis  of  the  sec-  The 

tlon  38  property  is — 

$50,000  or  less 

More  than  (50,000  but  not  mor  i 

$58,000 

More  than  $58<000  but  not  mon  > 

$66,000 

More  than  $66,000  but  not  mon  i 

$74,000 

More  than  $74,000  but  not  moro 

$82,000 

More  than  $82,000  but  not  mon  i 

$90,000 

More  than  $90,000  but  not  mon 

$100,000 

More  than  $100.000 


(b)  Effecttve     Date. — The 
made  by  this  section  shall  appl 
erty — 

(1)  the  physical  construction, 
tlon,  or  erection  of  which  Is  t>egun 
January  1,  1974;  or 

(2)  which  Is  acquired  by  the 
or  after  that  .date. 

(c)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  r  Jes  for 
credit  for  investment  in  certain 
property)    is  amended  by  adding 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  50-1.  Second  Termination 

"(a)  General  Rttlz. — For 
subpart,  the  term  'section  38 
not  include  property  the  cost  basi  i 
exceeds  $100,000  and — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction, 
tion,  or  erection  of  which  is  begun 
January  1,  1974,  or 

"(2)   which  is  acquired  by  the 
or  after  such  date. 


OP 

purposes 


other  than  second  pretermlnatioii  property. 
"(b)  Second  Pretermination  Piopertt. — 
The  Secretary  or  hla  delegate  shal  prescribe 
reguUtlons  describing  property  which  is 
treated  as  pretermination  propert  r  for  pur- 
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perc !ntage 


applicable 
is — 
7 
than 

6 

than 

5 

than 

4 

than 

3 

than 

2 

than 

1 

O". 


apiendment 
to  prop- 

rfeconstruc- 
>n  or  after 

ti  xpayer  on 

sul  ichapter  A 

computing 

<  epreciable 

lit  the  end 


Credit 
of  this 
pro^rty  does 
of  which 


r  (construc- 
3n  or  after 

t(  ixpayer  on 


poses  of  subsection  (a) .  Such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  rules  similar  to  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  section  49(b) . 

"(c)  Leased  Property. — In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty which  is  leased  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974  (other  than  pursuant  to  a  building  con- 
tract to  lease  entered  Into  before  such  date) . 
which  is  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  lessor  but  is  property  which  would  not  be 
section  38  property  because  of  the  application 
of  subsection  (a)  if  acquired  by  the  lessee, 
and  which  is  property  of  the  same  kind  which 
the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to  customers  be- 
fore such  date,  or  ordinarily  leased  before 
such  date  and  made  an  election  under  section 
48(d),  such  property  shall  not  be  section  38 
property  with  respect  to  either  the  lessor  or 
the  lessee. 

"(d)  Propfrty  Placed  in  Service  After 
1980.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
"section  38  property'  does  not  Include  any 
property  placed  In  service  after  December  31. 
1980." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"Sec.  50-1.  Second  termination  of  credit.  ". 
Sec.  6.  Repeal  of  the  tax  exemption  for  a 
disc 

(a)  In  General. — Section  991  (relating  to 
tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by  add- 
mg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1974.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section 
992(a)  (relating  to  definition  of  DISC)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Termination. — No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1973." 

Sec.  7.  Repeal  of  asset  depreciation  range 
system. 

(a)  Section  167 (m)  (relating  to  the  A.sset 
Depreciation  Range  System)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  (relating  to  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  (including  the  provisions  for 
the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  use- 
ful life  of  property  In  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payer.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  December  31,  1973.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1974, 
but  it  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed  in 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  calendar 
years  1971,  1972,  1973,  or  1974  If  an  election 
has  been  made  to  have  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 167(m)  applicable  to  such  property. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AN  AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    1389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No  1380,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 


component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
THE  PLIGHT  OF  INDEPENDENT 
OIL  FIRMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
subcomittee  will  undertake  an  inquiry 
into  "The  Plight  of  Independent  Oil 
Firms"  on  Thursday,  June  13,  beginning 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1202  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

One  of  the  explicit  objectives  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  is 
the  preservation  of  the  competitive  via- 
bility of  the  independent  oil  refiners  and 
marketers.  This  act  also  requires  that 
the  mandatory  oil  allocation  program 
achieve  equitable  distribution  of  crude 
oil  and  refined  products  at  equitable 
prices.  The  subcommittee  will  ask  Mr. 
Sawhill,  Director  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  what  he  is  doing  to  save  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  the  oil  industry. 

We  will  also  ask  representatives  of  the 
independent  oil  refiners  and  independ- 
ent gasoline  marketers  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  help  them  cope  with  the  cuiTent 
market  situation.  Mr.  R.  E.  Holding, 
president  of  the  Independent  Refiners 
Association,  and  Mr.  Ronald  J.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  the  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  Council,  will  give  testimony 
to  the  subcommittee  on  the  plight  of  the 
independents 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  COAL 
SLURRY  PIPELINES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9, 1  introduced  legislation  designed 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines — amendment  1175  to  S. 
2652.  I  wish  to  inform  all  Senators  and 
the  public  that  on  June  11,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  my  proposal. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  coal  slurry 
pipelines  are  going  to  be  needed  to  move 
the  coal  required  to  meet  our  energy 
needs.  My  proposal  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  amend  the  law  governing 
issuance  of  rights-of-way  over  Federal 
lands  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines.  The  ex- 
isting law  was  recently  updated  by  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  its  consider- 
ation of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  is 
found  in  title  I  of  the  act  of  November  16. 
1973.  Thus,  the  most  modern  and  envi- 
ronmentally responsible  Federal  law 
would  apply  to  coal  slun-y  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  give  a 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  private 
property  to  the  operator  of  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  certain  findings  with  respect  to 
the  pipeline  involved. 

Anyone  wishing  more  information 
should  call  Mike  Harvey  of  the  commit- 
tee staff— 225-1076.  The  hearing  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


June 
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NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    BY    TECH- 
NOLOGY ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Technology  Assessment  Board,  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  June  12  and  13 
on  technology  assessment  related  activ- 
ities of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

These  are  the  first  hearings  the  Board 
has  held  since  OTA  began  operations 
and  are  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  technology  assessment. 

The  hearings  on  both  days  will  com- 
mence at  10  a.m.  in  room  318,  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROGRESS  TOWARD  A  BETTER  LIFE 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
slanderous  charge  that  professional  ac- 
tivists repeatedly  use  in  their  campaign 
against  continued  U.S.  financial  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  is  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  is  an  isolated 
regime,  uncaring  of  the  needs  of  its  aver- 
age people.  At  least  15  organizations,  rep- 
resenting what  the  Indochina  Peace 
Campaign  newspaper  itself  designates 
"P£icifists,  church  people,  civil  libertar- 
ians, Marxists,  liberals,  and  anarchists," 
are  stressing  this  theme  as  a  major  ele- 
ment of  their  lobbying  campaign  to  pres- 
sure Congress  for  cuts  in  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

The  lie  to  these  fabrications  is  clearly 
provent  by  the  third  and  fourth  of 
studies  on  Vietnam  written  by  my  legal 
assistant,  Mr.  Terry  Emerson,  who 
traveled  extensively  throughout  South 
Vietnam  from  May  2  to  June  1.  His  in- 
vestigations reveal  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  making  hearten- 
ing strides  in  promoting  universal  educa- 
tion in  the  country  and  is  achieving  truly 
remarkable  success  in  resettling  over  half 
a  million  refugees  created  by  the  Com- 
munist warfare. 

Widespread,  but  seldom  reported  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  Paris  cease-fire 
agreement  are  disturbing,  but  not  pre- 
venting, the  continued  progress  of  these 
programs  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple; and  the  fact  that  these  projects  can 
exist  at  all  in  a  setting  of  vicious  terror- 
ism demonstrates  the  general  stability 
which  prevails  in  South  Vietnam,  con- 
trary to  the  misleading  barrage  of  sensa- 
tionalist headlines  which  portray  to 
Americans  an  image  of  chaos  that  is  far 
from  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  a  more 
balanced  picture  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam may  be  available  to  the  general 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Reports  From  Vietnam:  m  and  rv,  by 
Mr.  Emerson,  entitled  "An  Obsession  for 
Education"  and  "A  New  Life  in  Suoi 
Nghe,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Vietnam:   HI 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 

AN    OBSESSION     FOR    EDUCATION 

"Wlio  Is  it  who  has  shortened  your  days  on 
earth? 


At  three  you  went  into  class,  at  five  you 

would  come  out 
Your  parents  expected  you  for  the  evening 

meal  .  .  . 
It  was  Saturday,  Sunday  would  be  a  day  of 

rest 
Who  would  have  thought  your  going  away 

was  forever?" 

The  above  poem  was  read  by  an  eleven 
year  old  Vietnamese  school  child  who  was 
honoring  the  memory  of  classmates  who  had 
been  killed  In  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  attack  on 
the  Cai  Lay  Primary  School  one  week  earlier, 
on  March  9  of  this  year.  Communist  gunners 
had  fired  an  82  mm  mortar  round  as  the 
children  were  lining  up  in  the  playground, 
preparing  for  afternoon  lessons  to  start  after 
a  recreation  period. 

A  single  Chinese-made  mortar  round,  of 
a  special  kind  which  has  a  very  large  killing 
zone  aks  it  explodes,  caused  the  death  of  45 
small  children  Instantly  or  at  the  hospital 
and  wounded  another  83.  A  tail  section  of 
the  murder  weapon,  the  Communist  mortar 
shell,  was  found  and  identified  by  an  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Control  and  Super- 
vision Team  (ICCF)  at  the  site  of  the  play- 
ground. 

On  May  4,  the  Communists  repeated  their 
massacre  tactics  by  shelling  Song  Phu  ele- 
mentary school.  This  time  three  Communist 
mortar  rounds  killed  at  least  eight  children 
ages  six  to  fourteen  and  left  another  30  of 
them  wounded.  Indonesian  and  Iranian 
members  of  the  ICCP  have  Investigated  the 
massacre,  but  the  two  Communist  delega- 
tions, Poland  and  Hungary  have  refused  to 
look  Into  the  att&ck. 

Of  the  three  rounds  that  fell  into  this 
school,  one  explcxled  in  the  rear,  in  front  of 
a  grocery  shop.  That  was  where  Nguyen  Tien, 
the  Deputy  Principal,  found  his  six  year  old 
girl.  Her  two  legs  were  blown  off  and  she 
was  already  dead.  The  shell  that  killed  his 
daughter  also  killed  three  other  boys. 

At  Song  Phu,  eleven  of  the  children  are 
still  m  the  hospital.  At  Cai  Lay,  care  is  still 
being  given  to  aijout  50  children  who  have 
shrapnel  left  In  their  legs  and  hands. 

The  attacks  on  these  two  primary  schools 
are  part  of  an  extensive  campaign  of  terror- 
ists' tactics  which  the  Communists  have 
undertaken  since  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
Cease-Flre  Agreement  In  January  of  1973  in 
order  to  disrupt  the  stability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  to  physically 
force  villagers  to  come  over  to  Communist- 
controlled  areas.  The  dead  school  children  are 
among  the  more  than  2,300  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam  who  have  been  killed  by  the  Com- 
munists after  the  cease  fire  went  into  effect. 
But  school  gees  on.  Education  is  an  obses- 
sion with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
there  is  one  impression  that  stands  out  from 
the  many  one  gathers  after  an  exhaustive 
tour  of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  It  Is 
the  truth  that  the  people  have  a  great  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

Not  only  in  sophisticated  Saigon,  but  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  one  visits  In  South 
Vietnam,  he  encounters  scores  of  school  chU- 
dren,  easily  Identifiable  in  the  case  of  girls 
because  female  students  In  South  Vietnam 
wear  a  type  of  uniform,  white  blouse  or  dress 
over  black  pants.  While  traveling  along  dirt 
roads  In  the  most  distant  village,  -^ne  sees 
rows  of  these  school  children  walking  beside 
the  road  in  contrast  to  their  elders  who  are 
stooping  in  the  wet  farmlands  which  seem 
to  stretch  endlessly  in  the  remote  areas. 

The  achievement  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Government  in  the  field  of  education  Is 
nothing  short  of  remarkable.  In  the  current 
1973-74  academic  year,  there  are  over  three 
million  children  attending  primary  schools 
in  South  Vietnam,  over  one  million  pupils 
in  High  Schools,  and  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  higher  education. 

The  three  million  children  In  primary 
schools  represent  90.4%  of  all  children  in 
the  six  to  ten  age  group  and  the  one  million 
chUdren   In  high   schools  constitute   about 


55 ',c  of  all  children  from  eleven  to  seventeen. 
The  percentage  of  children  starting  school 
now  that  can  expect  to  complete  the  twelfth 
grade  of  high  school  is  seventy  percent,  based 
on  present  schooling  trends. 

The  success  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In 
the  field  of  education  is  a  major  achievement 
lor  an  under-developed  nation.  Its  results 
stand  very  favorably  ji  comparison  with 
other  free  world  undeveloped  ccun tries  and 
its  progress  far  out-shlnes  Its  direct  antago- 
nist. North  Vietnam,  which,  with  5  million 
more  citizens  than  the  S;uf.i,  has  only 
about  as  many  youngsters  In  school. 

Twenty  years  ago.  South  Vietnam  lacked 
even  one  Indigenous  university.  Now,  it  has 
nearly  twenty  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, with  a  total  student  population  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  thousand.  Saigon  University 
is  the  largest  with  over  fifty  thousand  stu- 
dents, but  several  smaller,  private  univer- 
sities have  also  started  up  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  skiUs  that  can  be  learned  in  South 
Vietnairi  represent  a  spectrum  from  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences  to  engineering, 
medicine  and  the  law. 

For  a  nation  which  has  suffered  con- 
tinuous war  on  its  own  territory,  which  has 
much  of  Its  resources  necessarily  locked  into 
the  national  effort  of  self-survival,  and  which 
Is  facing  deliberate  Communist  attacks 
agamst  sclTool  children  and  teachers,  the 
people  cf  Soxith  Vietnam  have  marked  a 
tremendous  development  In  education.  The 
United  States  can  be  proud  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  St^uth  Vietnam,  who 
are  making  a  dedicated  effort  to  advance 
themselves  into  a  Western-style  society  of 
highly  educated,  free-thinking  citizens.  " 

Report  From  Vietnam:  IV 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 
a  new  life  in  suoi  nghe 
Suoi  Nghe  lies  about  80  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon  In  a  beautiful  valley  stretching  to  the 
nearby  seacoast  on  one  side  and  bordered  by 
rolling    mountains    that    revive    childhood 
memories  of  my  native  West  Virginia  scen- 
ery.  A  comfortable   breeze  sweeps  the  lush 
farmland  cleared  from  the  thick,  inland  for- 
est, in  sharp  contrast  to  the  more  humid  at- 
mosphere at  Saigon. 

Sucl  Nghe  is  one  of  140  re<^ettlement  sites 
in  South  Vietnam  in  which  some  550,000  ref- 
ugees are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  safe  life  of  their  choosing.  If  Suoi 
Nghe  were  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States,  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  developed  as  a  city  dwellers'  retreat, 
part  of  a  resort  land  boom  campaign. 

But  Suoi  Nghe  is  the  home  of  eleven  thou- 
sand refugees  who  have  settled  here  since 
early  1972.  In  this  village,  the  average  home- 
site  given  to  each  family  is  1.300  square 
meters,  ample  room  for  a  family  residence 
and  some  gardening.  In  addition,  each  family 
is  provided  one  acre  and  a  half  for  cultivation 
purposes.  When  the  adjacent  land  is  fully 
reclaimed  from  the  forest,  each  family  will 
be  granted  up  to  three  hectares,  or  over  seven 
acres,  for  farming. 

The  Government  provides  this  land  free  of 
charge,  without  compensation,  to  the  fam- 
ilies who  are  resettled  here  and  in  other  refu- 
gee villages  and  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  individual  family  Itself  must  volun- 
teer a  wish  for  resettlement  and  lists  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000  such  volunteers  are  com- 
piled. Then  four  or  five  representatives  of  the 
people  within  the  group  accompany  ofiBcials 
of  the  government  to  three  or  foiu-  pos- 
sible locations  in  different  provinces. 

Once  a  location  Is  finally  selected  with  the 
agreement  and  participation  of  the  people 
who  wish  to  move  there,  the  land  itself  Is 
cleared  and  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
the  national  government.  Eventually,  the 
various  lots  are  determined  upon  and  as- 
signed to  individual  families  who  select  the 
corresponding  numbers. 

For  the  first  two  years,  each  Individual 
family  is  given  a  temporary  title  to  their 
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land.  With  this,  they  may  borrow 
Agricultural  Bank  and  begin 
land.  If  they  make  a  reasonable 
working  the  land,  their  titles  wll 
iirmed  to  them  wlthoxU  cost  by  th( 
of  Agriculture  at  the  end  of  tlie 
period. 

Anyone  who  loves  the  land  would 
iug  at  Suol  Nghe.  To  be  let  alon 
chance  to  develop  rich  soil  in  a  v 
mate  amidst  a  picturesque  env 
dream  come  true  for  many  a  pres.s 
smog-bound  city  dweller.  For  ne 
residents  of  Suol  Nghe,  It  Is  a  way 
which   they   woxild   choose   no  re; 
Farming  is  the  calling  which   th 
want  above  all  else. 

Tragedy  has  filled  the  lives   of 
of  thousands  of  villagers  in  South 
because  of  the  Communist  design 
quest.  Of  course.  If  the  people  sii 
sively  to  the  Communist  Invaders 
their  lives  to  become   manipulate  I 
whims  of  totalitarian  despots.  In 
if  they  are  willing  to  submit  to 
refugees  need   not  have   left   theh 
homes.  But  one  of  the  remarkable 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  that  the  refuj 
battles  have  always  run  to  the  So 
namese  side.  The  clear  vote  Is  for  1 
Republic  of  Vietnam   and   against 
nism. 

The    Goveminent   of   South    Vie 
serves  applause  for  Its  success   in 
handling  the  resettlement  or  return 
of  over  550.000  persons  In  a  period 
fifteen   months.   Of   about   737,000 
who  were  In  camps  in  1972,  there  ari 
mainlng  In  refugee  centers  fewer 
000.  At  least  40.000  of  these  unfort 
new  refugees  who  were  created  in 
result  of  Communist  violations  of  t 
Fire  Agreement. 

The    successful    refugee    program 
South  Vietnamese  Government  Is 
a  tremendous  humanitarian  under 
it  has  great  economic  Importance 
the  stablUty  of  life  In  South 
land  reform  program,  which  h&&  a< 
the  refugee  resettlement  project, 
approximately  three  million  acres  to 
lion  families.  This  Is  a  truly  major 
meut  done  In  a  bloodless  way  by 
nient  who  Is  concerned  about  its 
stands   In   sharp   contrast    to   the 
Conununist  land  reform,  where  the 
peasant  only  retains  at  best  a  tin 
his  backyard. 

The  true  land  reform  effort  by  the 
of  Vietnam  has  resulted  in  the 
tlvatlon  of  rice  lands.  Even  with  the 
ulst  cease-fire  violations.  South 
well  on  its  way  to  resuming  its  nati 
as  being  a  rioe  surplus  and  export): 

In  summary,  the  South 
ernment  is  providing  valuable  serv 
population    and    the    people    have 
strated  their  will  to  be  free  from 
nism.  American  assistance  for  a 
longer    can    guarantee    that    the 
whom  I  saw  in  Suol  Nghe  will  enjoir 
tlnued  opportunity  to  make  their 
freedom  rather  than  slaverv. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presideii 
I  wish  to  express  my  vigorous 
for  the  Genocide  Convention.  I 
alone  In  this  support,  however, 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate 
as  eminent  members  and  scholait 
bar,    support    the    ratification 
treaty.  There  has  also  been  widjespread 
support  smiong  the  press  and 
my  constituents  have  expressed 
their  support  of  the  convention 

The  support  for  the  treaty  h^is  been 
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undaunting.  It  has  been  over  25  years 
since  the  treaty  was  put  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  treaty  25  years  ago  continue 
to  do  so  now  with  the  same  conviction. 
Surely  this  steadfast  support  must  be  a 
sign  of  the  need  for  this  treaty.  The  gov- 
ernments representing  the  peoples  of  78 
nations  have  already  approved  the  tenns 
of  the  treaty,  yet  we  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Piesident,  I  urge  that  we  take 
heed  of  the  intensity  with  which  many 
view  the  appropriateness  of  the  con- 
vention and  ratify  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


JUSTICE  MARY  COLEMAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  it  is  especially  im- 
portant to  have  faith  In  our  legal  system, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  service  of  an  outstanding 
jurist  in  my  State. 

In  1972,  Justice  Mary  Stallings  Cole- 
man became  the  first  woman  ever  elected 
to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court.  Having 
been  a  lower  court  judge  for  12  years 
prior  to  her  elevation,  she  brought  to  the 
high  court  of  our  State  a  imique  com- 
bination of  beauty  and  biilliance. 

Recently,  in  an  interview  with  report- 
er Gary  F.  Schuster  of  the  Detroit  News, 
Justice  Coleman  discussed  her  judicial 
philosophy  and  provided  some  candid 
insight  into  the  workings  of  the  appellate 
court  on  which  she  sits.  It  Is  an  hearten- 
ing account  that  inspires  confidence,  par- 
ticularly in  this  remarkable  member  of 
the  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  Detroit  News  on 
June  3,  1974,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  View  or  Michigan's  High  Covrt  THRoutai 
THE  Eyes  or  Justice  Mart  Coleman 

The  following  Is  a  Detroit  News  Intrevlew 
with  Michigan  Supreme  Court  Justice  Mary 
Stallings  Coleman : 

Q.  "How  have  you  been  received  by  your 
colleagues  on  the  court?" 

A.  "Fine.  I  have  no  complaints.  They  are 
all  gentlemen  and  treat  me  well.  I  must  say, 
however,  there  are  no  holds  barred  when  it 
comes  to  arguing  a  position  on  a  case.  Then 
(I  am)  Just  one  of  the  boys. 

"If  the  discussions  become  violent,  which 
they  frequently  do,  we  keep  the  fighting  in 
the  conference  room,  WTlte  a  dissent  If  we 
can't  win  our  position  and  go  out  to  lunch 
and  be  friends." 

Q.  "What  has  impressed  you  least  about 
the  court?" 

A.  "I  hate  to  put  it  this  way,  but  I  think 
appellate  courts  like  ours  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  the  perfect  trial  to  the  point  that 
we  have  forgotten  about  the  fair  trial. 

"Courts  have  become.  In  hindsight,  too 
ritualistic.  The  substance  of  a  case  becomes 
lost  as  a  result,  and  so  does  truth.  There  are 
other  things  that  bother  me  about  this  court, 
but  I  cant  approve  of  everything.  So  I  wiU 
not  comment  on  the  other  things." 

Q.  "You  seem  to  be  worried  In  answering 
the  questions  about,  perhaps,  damaging  the 
public  Image  of  the  court.  Is  the  court  wor- 
ried about  Its  public  Image?" 

A.  "Yea.  The  good  name  of  the  court  Is 
related  to  Its  effectiveness.  The  court  does 
not  want  to  lose  the  confidence  ot  the 
people." 

Q.  "Do  you  think  the  court  has  lost  the 
public's  confidence?" 


A.  (Hesitation.)  "Yes.  It  has.  I  don't  say 
that  negatively.  It's  necessary  for  the  court 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  And  I  mean  not 
only  keeping  up.  but  also  keeping  from  get- 
ting too  far  ahead.  It  can  be  harmful  if  we 
move  too  far  from  the  people. 

'If  we  get  too  far  out  with  our  decisions, 
the  lower  courts  can't  handle  it  or  under- 
.stand  it.  I  mean,  if  the  rules  we  set  down 
change  dramatically,  rapidly  and  In  great 
number,  there  will  be  conftjsion  in  the  lower 
courts  and  among  the  public. 

"I'm  for  evolution  of  the  law,  not  revolu- 
tion. We  must  be  consistent.  The  law  should 
be  stable,  but  not  stand  still.  It  has  to  de- 
velop in  an  orderly  fashion  to  take  care  of  the 
new  concerns  of  society." 

Q.  "How  do  yoti  perceive  Justice?" 

A.  "Justice  is  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Through  the  facts  found  at  the  trial  court 
level,  and  great  research,  this  court  is  called 
on  to  make  a  decision.  I  think  Justice  can 
be  defeated  by  a  court  being  overly  technical. 
In  arriving  at  a  decision  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Justice  is  for  defendants  as  well  as 
plaintiffs." 

Q.  "Does  the  Supreme  Court  have  too  much 
power  over  the  lower  courts?" 

A.  The  power  has  to  be  there,  but  it  must 
be  used  with  restraint.  Along  those  same 
line.s.  I  think  we  should  be  slow  to  overturn 
the  decisions  of  trial  courts.  I  believe  In  con- 
sidering whether  to  hear  (a  case)  the  court 
should  take  into  accoimt  whether  a  defend- 
ant is  obviously  guilty.  If  he  Is  and  the  trial 
court  has  done  Us  work  properly,  then  the 
verdict  should  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own." 

Q.  "How  do  you  see  your  role  on  the  seven- 
member  court?" 

A.  "Just  as  that.  I'm  one  of  seven.  I  can't 
act  as  an  individual,  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
drawbacks.  As  a  Probate  Judge.  I  could,  and 
now  I  can't.  My  statements  effect  the  other 
six  members  of  the  court." 

Q.  "Why  cant  you  act  as  an  individual? 
Your  Job  Is  to  state  yoiu-  opinions  on  matters 
before  the  court  whether  you  are  speaking 
for  the  majority  or  as  a  lone  dissenter." 

A.  'Well,  I  should  say  I  can't  speak  my 
opinion  other  than  In  writing.  I  don't  think 
Its  judicially  ethical  to  go  out  on  a  speaking 
tour  and  undercut  the  court.  I  feel  a  certaiu 
restraint.  But  I  got  away  from  the  question. 
I  see  myself  as  a  moderate  on  the  court.  I 
think  there  are  two  of  us  who  are  consistently 
moderate.  Myself  and  Justice  John  Fitzgerald. 
(Both  of  whom  are  Republicans.)" 

Q.  "Let  me  put  It  another  way.  Has  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  woman  justice  had  an 
impact  on  the  court's  actions?" 

A.  "Yes,  but  not  because  I'm  a  woman.  I 
think  my  legal  background  with  12  years 
trial  court  experience  has  helped  me  make  a 
greater  contribution  than  the  fact  I'm  the 
first  V.Oman  Justice.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
trial  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
woman's  angle  Is  important  too." 

Q.  "How  lmix>rtant?" 

A.  "I  see  a  question  that  my  male  cohorts 
do  not  see  on  some  occasions.  If  you  are  a 
man,  perhaps  you  don't  see  it  as  a  problem 
OP  a  question.  In  any  event,  once  I  see  a 
problem  I  bring  It  before  the  other  members 
of  the  court.  So  far  we  have  agreed  that  there 
Indeed  was  a  problem  in  the  area  I  pointed 
out,  and  we  have  addressed  those  things  to 
my  satisfaction." 

Q.  "What  would  you  say  is  the  hardest  part 
of  your  Job?" 

A.  "Writing  opinions.  I  say  that  because  all 
kinds  of  problems  are  involved.  I'm  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  effect  they  will  have,  not  Just  to 
the  man  or  woman  whose  case  Is  before  us, 
but  down  the  line.  When  I  write  an  opinion 
or  a  dissent,  I  keep  In  mind — or  try  to  deter- 
mine— what  the  repercussions  will  be  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Sort  of  the  stone-ln-the- 
pond  effect. 

"You  have  to  know  where  you  are  going. 
You  have  to  ask  yourself  If  what  you  are  do- 
ing Is  going  to  open  prison  gates  for  some  or 
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shut  them  on  others.  You  can't  ever  forget 
society,  "^'here  Is  the  practical  application  of 
the  law,  but  in  applying  that  law  you  have  to 
consider  the  human  element  too." 

Q.  "The  court  has  been  criticized  In  the 
pait  for  being  politically  oriented  In  some  of 
Us  rulings.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  criti- 
cism?" 

A.  "In  my  term  I  have  not  had  occasion  to 
witness  any  of  the  opinions  that  the  court 
has  been  taken  to  task  for.  I  think  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  particular  Justice  Is  more  Im- 
portant In  decisions  than  his  or  her  political 
background.  From  case  to  case,  a  philosophy 
of  a  Jtistice  shifts  like  sand." 

Q.  "You  remarked  earlier  that  you  consid- 
ered yourself  a  moderate.  Do  yo\i  feel  alone 
on  this  court?" 

A.  "I  don't  know  what  the  others  call  them- 
selves. Some  are  moderates  in  some  respects 
in  a  particular  case.  I  can't  speak  for  them, 
though.  I  might  be  looked  down  on  for  crit- 
icizing my  cohorts  and  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  Let  it  stand  that  the  others  have  phi- 
losophies different  from  mine.'' 

Q.  "Does  the  magniture  of  the  Job  scare 
you?" 

A.  "No.  I'm  not  frightened  by  it.  I  feel  the 
weight  of  the  responsibility.  It's  a  tremen- 
dous challenge.  I  don't  think  people  realize 
what  goes  into  making  a  decision  in  a  case. 
There  Is  a  continuous  searching  of  the  con- 
science as  well  as  doing  backgroruid  research 
Into  case  law  from,  in  some  instances,  every 
state  In  the  Union. 

"It's  very  exciting  to  participate  In  deci- 
sions that  affect  matters  which  come  to  every 
man's  fireside." 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CLARKE-McNARY  ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  note  that  today  marks  the  50  th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Clarke- 
McNai-y  Act  of  1924.  This  landmark 
legislation  gave  full  recognization  for  the 
first  time  to  the  key  role  of  private 
forestry  in  meeting  future  timber  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation. 

As  we  look  to  the  futm-e  and  wonder 
where  we  will  get  the  timber  to  meet 
rapidly  expanding  demands  for  wood  and 
wood  products,  it  is  well  that  we  consider 
that  the  authors  of  this  act  attempted 
to  face  these  same  concerns  in  a  manner 
that  was  consistent  with  balanced  con- 
cerns for  the  environment  and  for 
timber  management.  This  law  was  the 
trigger  which  established  national  initia- 
tives in  resource  conservation. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  authorized 
Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  and 
private  landowners  in  lessening  risks, 
such  as  fire,  as  improving  the  opportu- 
nities for  commercial  timber  production. 
Under  its  far-reaching  provisions,  the  50 
States  have  extended  fire  protection  to 
626,000,000  acres  of  forest  and  watershed 
lands.  Fire  losses  during  1973  were  held 
to  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  acreage  protected.  That  is  a 
remarkable  achievement. 

The  act  has  also  provided  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  seedlings  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  forests,  shelterbelts.  and 
windbreaks.  More  than  14 '/2  billion 
seedlings  have  been  distributed  since 
1924.  This  is  a  major  reforestation 
achievement.  But  more  must  be  done. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Act  enabled  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  accept  donations  of  355,000 
acres  of  forested  land,  and  to  determine 


that  certain  public  lands  should  be 
added  to  the  national  forest  system  for 
the  protection  of  navigable  streams  and 
the  production  of  timber.  Other  acquisi- 
tions under  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911  ex- 
tended multiple  use  management  for  the 
public  benefit  to  some  17,000,000  acres. 
These  tracts  have  also  been  added  to  the 
national  forest  system. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  authorized 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  in  the  protection  of  the 
land.  In  doing  this,  it  caused  the  crea- 
tion of  at  least  20  new  State  forestry 
organizations.  Together,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  forestry 
organizations  have  made  great  strides  in 
fire  protection  and  reforestation  that 
never  would  have  been  possible  without  a 
cooperative  effort. 

In  this  tradition  of  excellence,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  attempted  to  build  on  the  soimd  en- 
vironmental principles  of  the  Clarke-Mc- 
NaiT  Act. 

In  1960  we  had  enacted  the  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act.  In  1972  we  en- 
acted reforestation  legislation,  which  un- 
fortunately the  Executive  has  not  seen  fit 
to  implement.  We  have  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  do  serious 
and  rpeaningful  planning  for  effective 
management  of  all  lands  for  all  uses  in 
the  national  forest  system. 

In  1973  the  Senate  adopted,  at  our 
initiation,  a  resolution  which  would  have 
insured  adequate  manpower  for  the  For- 
est Service  to  continue  its  good  work,  in- 
cluding the  cooperative  program  with  the 
States. 

Also,  in  1973,  we  followed  the  lead  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  SxENNis)  and  had  a  forestry 
incentives  measure  added  to  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 
This  measure  is  already  at  work  assist- 
ing small  landowTiers  in  managing  their 
woodlots  for  commercial  uses,  thereby 
increasing  the  Nation's  timber  stock. 

Further,  in  that  same  portion  of  the 
farm  bill,  title  X,  we  provided  for  a  long 
series  of  conservation  measures  which, 
when  effectively  implemented,  will  pro- 
vide greatly  for  improved  environmental 
quality  and  protection  in  vast  areas  of 
rural  America. 

This  year,  the  committee  adopted  and 
the  Senate  passed  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Environmental  Management  Act. 

This  proposal,  when  enacted,  will  pro- 
vide for  a  systematic  program  for  the 
total  management  of  all  uses  in  the  na- 
tional forest  system  and  for  constant 
evaluation  to  determine  if  the  job  Is  be- 
ing done. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  began  a  long 
tradition  of  resource  conservation  that 
must  be  expanded  upon  if  we  are  to  be 
assured  adequate  supplies  of  vital  re- 
newable resources  while  maintaining  an 
environmentally  sound  posture.  The 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  moving  forward  vigorously  In  this 
tradition. 


of  74-06  at  Moody  Air  Force  Base  in 
Georgia.  The  benediction  was  given  by 
Lt.  Col.  Lee  Backman,  the  base  chaplain, 
and  it  was  so  inspiring  that  I  asked  him 
for  a  copy  so  that  I  may  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  Record.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Air  Force  P.':alm"  which 
was  the  benediction  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  benedic- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov.'s : 

The  Air  Force  Psalm 

The   Lord    is   my   Pilot.   I   shall   not   falter. 
He  susiaineth  me  as  I  span  the  heavens: 
He  leadeth  me.  steady,  o'er  the  skyways. 
He  refresheth  my  soul. 
For    He    showeth    me    the    wonders    of    His 

firmameiit 
For  Hi.s  Name's  sake. 

Yea.  though  I  fly  through  treacherous  storms 

and  darkness 
I  shall  fear  no  evil,  for  He  Is  with  me. 
His  Providence  and  Nearness  they  comfort 

me. 

He  openeth  lovely  vistas  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  HI-  Angels. 
He  filleth  my  heart  with  calm. 
My  trust  In  Him  bringeth  me  peace. 

Surely,  His  Goodness  and  Mercy 

Shall  accompany  me  each  moment  in  the 

air. 
And  I  shall  dwell  In  His  matchless  heavens 

forever. 
— From  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Air  Force 

Chaplains. 


THE  AIR  FORCE  PSALM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  30th  of  May  of  this  year  It  was  my 
privilege  to  address  the  graduating  class 


FEO  HEARINGS  ON  SYNTHETIC 
NATURAL  GAS  FEEDSTOCK  ALLO- 
CATION POSE  DIRE  THREAT  TO 
PROPANE  USERS  AND  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  28 
and  29,  the  Federal  Energy  Office  con- 
ducted public  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
the  synthetic  natural  gas  feedstock  al- 
location. Should  the  present  allocation 
system  be  changed  now,  basically  to  in- 
crease supplies  of  gas  to  the  urban  areas 
of  the  counti-y,  the  threat  to  propane 
users  throughout  the  State  of  Alabama 
and  the  Nation  would  be  catastrophic. 

One  could,  it  seems  to  me,  question  the 
underlying  philosophy  which  led  the 
FEO  to  hold  such  hearings.  Surely,  the 
agency  charged  with  the  fair  and  equit- 
able distribution  of  energy  supplies 
throughout  the  economy  is  aware  of  the 
short-  and  long-rim  supply  situation  of 
LP-gas.  Surely,  the  FEO  is  not  Insensi- 
tive to  the  millions  of  people  dependent 
upon  LP-gas  fuels.  Most  of  these  users 
do  not  have  alternate  sources  of  fuel. 
Were  the  FEO  to  reverse  the  allocation 
program  for  LP-gas,  the  economic  con- 
sequences in  tei-ms  of  benefiting  urban 
gas  users  would  be  minimal  and  tlie  ad- 
verse consequences  for  millions  of  rural 
customers  would  be  dramatic  and 
painful. 

Fortimately,  propane  customers  and 
the  industry  were  ably  represented  at  the 
FEO  hearings.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Kreutzer, 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  National  LP-Gas  Associa- 
tion, struck  a  blow  for  protection  of  LP 
users  in  his  testimony.  Representing  also 
the  National  Committee  on  Propane  Allo- 
cation, Mr.  Kreutzer  laid  bare  the  falla- 
cies of  the  claims  by  the  SNG  Industry  as 
to  the  effect  of  using  LP  gases  as  feed- 
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Kreutzer 


stocks  for  SNG  production.  Mi 
said  toward  the  end  of  his  re^narks 

Proposals  to  use  LP-gas  as  a 
the  manufacture  ol  SNG  to  solve 
shortages  reflects  a  lack  of  understanding 
the  overall    picture:    Three   percent 
supply  the  shortages  of  the  other 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  will  destroy 
markets,  many  portions  of  whic 
alternate  fuels.  Natural  gas  Itself 
times   the   energy   provided   by 
market.  Obviously,  a  relatively  s^all 
fall  of  natural  gas  could  absorb 
U.S.  LP-gas  supply. 

Any  allocation  of  SNO  feedstc 
base  period  use,  represents  a  radical 
ture  from  the  underlying  philoso  >hy 
allocation  program — protection  o: 
cxistomers.  It  will  constitute  an 
tion  to  other  new  users  that 
difficult  to  withdraw.  Industrials 
pected  to  pressure  for  similar  treattnent 
end  run  around  present  restrict 
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Mr.  President,  the  fuel  supply 
for  millions  of  Americans  is  in 
should   the   LP   allocation 
scrapped  or  substantiailly  modi^ed 
sired  by  SNG  and  natural  gas 
atives.  As  for  the  price  of  proparfe 
we  recently  had  to  deal  with— 
sure  on   propane  supply   will 
related  impact  on  the  cost  of 
all  levels  in  the  distribution  cl|iain 
price  can  be  expected  to  rise 
those  instances  when  it  is  noKv 
under   ceilings,   or   when   hi 
source  material  is  sought  in  th( 
to  meet  the  new  demand.  I  w 
edly  agree  with  Mr.  Kreutzers 
sentence : 


potential 
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The  simple  basic  fact  is  that  il^ie  is  not 
enough  propane  for  new  SNG. 


aik 


Accordingly  the  National  LP 
ciation,  the  National  Committer  i 
pane    Allocation — and    I    join 
recommendation — that  no  allotation 
propane  for  SNG  feedstock  b( 
beyond  the  present  base  period 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that 
ators  will  have  the  benefit  of 
presented  by  the  association,  I 
mous  consent  that  the  complete 
ment,    including    the    append*  d 
thereto  entitled  "Status  of  Current 
Projects  Using  LP-Gas  and  NGL 
stock"  be  printed  in  the  REcoRt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Record, 
as  follows : 
Statement  or  AsTaim  C.  KatuTziii,  Exectt- 

TTVE    Vice    Phesident,    Nationai     LP-Gas 

Association,     at     the     Pederai      Enexot 

OFFIC*       PlTWJC      Hk.MING      on       i  NTTHmC 

Natural   Feedstock   Allocation    May  28, 
1974 


I  am  Arthiu-  C.  Kreutzer.  

President  and  General  Counsel  ol 
tlonal   LP-Ga«   Association.   This 
Is  presented   on   behalf  of   that 
and  the  National  Committee  on 
location.  NLPGA  is  the  national 
elation  of  the  LP-gas  industry.  It 
Its  membership  of  approximately 
ducers,  distributors,  and  dealers  ol 
butane,  and  propane-butane  mlxe  i 
as  41  afniiated  states.  The  National 
tee  on  Propane  AUocatlon  speaks 
NLPGA,  and  unaffiliated  states.  In 
ing  this  statement  we  are  primarily 
for  the  reseUer — or  dealer  level  of 
elation  and  the  Industry.  This  sta 
fully  representative  of  LP-gas 
tioa  at  that  lerel  and  also 
posture  of  many  producers.  It  Is 
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mental  position  that  supplies  of  propane  are 
Inadequate  to  furnish  SNG  feedstock  with- 
out drastic  damage  to  the  propane  con- 
svuner,  and  relatedly  to  the  supplier  of  pro- 
pane. 

Propane  Is  stored  and  transported  as  a 
liquid.  It  Is  used  as  a  clean-burning  gas. 
Its  mobility  makes  use  possible  anywhere. 
It  is  portable  fuel  delivered  by  trucks,  either 
In  cylinders  or  in  large  quantities  to  a  con- 
sumer's storage  tank  on  his  property. 

The  LP-gas  Industry's  position  In  the 
American  economy  is  significant.  It  supplies 
over  37o  of  the  nation's  energy  needs.  It 
ranks  fourth  in  the  nation's  energy  market. 
Of  the  total  23  billion  gallons  sold  In  1973. 
over  12  billion  gallons  went  to  serve  the 
over  13  million  consumers  supplied  by  the 
LP-gas  dealer.  The  LP-gas  operations  con- 
tribute over  $3  billion  In  annual  sales  to  the 
total  economy  and  the  Industry  represents 
approximately  a  $7.5  billion  segment  of  the 
nation's  capital  Investment. 

The  marketing  portion  of  the  LP-gas  busi- 
ness alone  employs  more  than  86.000  jjeople 
which  means  that  well  over  300,000  citizens 
are  supported  by  this  one  Industry.  These 
figures  do  not  include  other  businessmen, 
closely  allied  with  the  LP-gas  industry,  who 
obtain  some  part  of  their  livelihood  from  It. 
More  than  200  oU  and  gas  companies  pro- 
duce LP-gas  at  natural  gas  liquids  extraction 
plants  and  oil  refineries.  Approximately  65'1 
of  the  propane  comes  from  natural  gas  ex- 
traction and  35%  from  refineries.  Primary 
retailing  is  through  marketers  maintaining 
bulk  storage  faciUties,  supplemented  by 
thousands  of  hardware  and  furniture  dealers 
and  other  retailers. 

Its  physical  assets  comprise  over  25,000 
retail  sales  outlets,  8,000  bulk  storage  and 
distribution  points,  70.00  miles  of  cross- 
country pipelines,  over  4  billion  gallons  of 
primary  storage,  at  least  25,000  transport  and 
delivery  trucks.  22.000  railroad  tank  cars  and 
a  fieet  of  150  barges  and  tankers. 

In  millions  of  homes  In  suburban,  small 
community  and  rural  areas,  LP-gas  Is  used 
extensively  for  automatic  cooking,  water 
heating,  home  heating  and  air  conditioning, 
clothes  drying  and  incineration. 

In  the  business  of  modern  farming.  LP- 
gas  is  used  for  crop  drying,  flame  weeding, 
alfalfa  weevU  control,  tobacco  curing,  poultry 
and  pig  brooding,  defoliation,  stock  tank 
heating  and  frost  protection.  LP-gas  powers 
tractors,  trucks,  pumps,  standby  generators 
and  other  Implements. 

Commercial  establishments,  such  as  mo- 
tels, hotels,  resorts,  cafes  and  restaurants 
us«  LP-gas  for  cooking,  water  heating,  space 
heating  and  other  essential  purposes.  In- 
dustrial plants  use  LP-gas  for  brazing, 
soldering,  ceramic  firing,  die  casting,  drop 
forging,  and  rubber  vulcanizing,  to  mention 
but  a  few  uses. 

LP-gas  engine  fuel  operates  fork  lift  trucks 
and  other  industrial  tjT5e  vehicles  In  plants 
and  factories,  over-the-road  trucks,  city 
buses,  taxi  fieeta,  sanitation  truck  fleets  and 
privately  owned  automobiles. 

In  the  face  of  pressure  for  additional  pro- 
pane supplies,  to  replace  natural  gas  short- 
ages any  aUocatlon  program  should  recog- 
nize that  minions  of  farms  and  homes  with- 
out alternate  energy  sources  rely  on  pro- 
pane. With  respect  to  employment  and  Jobs, 
there  are  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
and  their  employees,  not  large  In  number  per 
plant  but  a  highly  significant  part  of  the 
nation's  labor  force  when  added  together, 
whose  economic  well  being  is  based  on  suf- 
ficient propane  supplies  for  these  historical 
consumers. 

In  a  recent  study  performed  for  the  FEA 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emergency  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Natural  Gas,  propane, 
butane,  and  ethane  supply  and  demand  were 
forecast  from  calendar  1974  through  the  first 
quarter  of  19T7.  The  projection,  which  In- 
cluded only  the  refined  propane  and  butan« 


requirements  of  SNG  plants  currently  In 
operation,  showed  that  with  normal  weather 
patterns,  a  combination  of  LP-gas  and  ethane 
supplies  and  current  high  Inventories  might 
be  sufficient  to  meet  demand  through  1975 
and  possibly  part  of  1976.  The  study  assumed 
that  Imports  would  Increase  from  the  1972 
level  of  1.3  billion  gallons  (S'Tr  of  total  sup- 
ply) to  3.3  billion  gallons  (\l%  of  total  sup- 
ply) by  1976 — no  mean  feat.  It  also  assximed 
that  no  major  new  demands,  such  as  for 
SNG  feedstock  for  plants  beyond  those  al- 
ready operating,  would  be  placed  on  the 
market.  Even  with  these  stringent  assump- 
tions, the  Committee's  Task  Group  was  led 
to  caution  that: 

"By  1977.  surplus  Inventories  of  LP-gases 
win  have  been  exhausted,  domestic  produc- 
tion of  the  subject  products  will  have  peaked, 
and  the  resultant  reliance  on  Imports  will 
be  Increasing  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
tinued growth  In  LP-gas  demand.  Even  with 
greatly  expanded  Imports,  which  assxunes 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  producers,  by  1977 
the  shortfall  of  supply  vis  a  vis  demand  would 
appear  to  require  a  significant  reduction  In 
consumption." 

Utilities  developing  SNG  plants  certainly 
were  aware  of  the  developing  propane  short- 
fall. They  were  aware  of  prospective  shortfalls 
In  natural  gas,  and  should  have  been  equal- 
ly aware  of  the  consequent  Impact  on  pro- 
pane, with  over  two-thirds  of  the  propane 
then  being  derived  from  natural  gas  wells. 
In  the  face  of  this  probable  propane  short- 
fall, commitments  were  apparently  made 
with  some  hopeful  expectation  of  propane 
availability  for  SNG  feedstock.  At  an  early 
date,  in  luterruptlble  natural  gas  proceed- 
ings, the  FPC  found  that  propane  was  not  a 
feasible  alternative  to  natural  gas.  The  fore- 
cast of  a  propane  tightening  supply  appeared 
In  other  sources.  As  a  later  refiectlon,  pro- 
pane was  the  first  petroleum  product  to  be 
placed  imder  allocation.  This  supply  problem 
still  persists,  even  though  a  temporary  re- 
laxation now  appears.  As  a  possible  barom- 
eter of  continuing  tight  supply,  the  Propane 
Futures  Market  has  recently  started  an  up- 
ward move. 

It  Is  In  this  supply  environment  that  the 
SNG  Interests  seek  to  enter  the  LP-gas  mar- 
ket. These  Interests  certainly  qualify  as  a 
major  new  demand  component;  for  example. 
Columbia  LNO  Corporation's  recently  com- 
pleted plant  at  Green  Springs,  Ohio,  will  re- 
quire 1.3  bilUon  gallons  of  gas  llqxUds  an- 
nuaUy — liquids  which  could  otherwise  he  sep- 
arated Into  roughly  75%  LP-gas  components 
and  25%  other  products.  The  1  blUlon  gallons 
of  LP-gas  "lost "  to  the  LP-gas  market  due 
to  the  operation  of  this  single  plant  (and  this 
may  be  conservative  due  to  the  use  of  pure 
LP-gas  as  feedstock  In  some  amoxmt  at  this 
location)  would  represent  4%  of  the  total 
LP-gas  and  ethane  supply  to  be  available 
in  the  U.S.  In  1974. 

But  this  Is  Just  one  plant.  To  gain  an 
overall  perspective.  It  is  possible  to  tabulate 
the  NGL  and  LP-gas  feedstock  requirements 
of  those  plants  which  are  now  operating, 
those  under  construction,  and  those  planned: 
NGL  and  LP-gas  feetstock  requirements 
Million  gallons  per  year 
Status: 

Operating _ 2.  noo 

Under  construction 797 


Total    6,029 

In  terms  of  the  total  LP-gaa  and  ethane 
supply  projected  for  1976  of  28  billion  gal- 
lons, the  3  bUUon  gallons  SNG  feedstock  re- 
quirement for  plants  operating  or  under  con- 
struction would  represent  eleven  percent;  if 
the  1976  forecast  supply  of  29  bUUon  gal- 
Ions  and  all  SNO  plant  requirements — In- 
cluding those  of  planned  plants — are  used, 
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the  figure  becomes  17^.  In  contrast,  the 
forecast  demand  included  only  .3  billion  gal- 
lons for  SNG  plants,  and  even  with  this  low 
figure,  total  LP-gas  shortfalls  excluding  In- 
ventory drawdowns  ranged  from  .5  billion 
In  1974  to  2  billon  In  1976.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  addition  of  even  a  small  SNG  load  above 
that  forecast  will  turn  a  situation  which  Is 
troublesome  in  the  short  term  Into  an  im- 
mediate dire  shortage  condilon. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "feedstock  re- 
quirement" figures  used  above,  which  In- 
clude natural  gas  liquids  as  well  as  pure 
propane,  butane,  ethane,  and  mLxes,  are  not 
strictly  comparable  to  the  Task  Group  sup- 
ply forecasts,  which  did  not  include  NGL's 
directly.  The  forecast  demand  by  utUltles 
for  SNG  feedstocks  included  only  propane 
and  butant  and  therefore  excluded,  for  ex- 
ample, the  estimated  80';  portion  (l.I  bUllon 
gallons)  of  the  Columbia  LNG  Corporation's 
feed  at  their  Green  Springs.  Ohio  SNG  plant. 
However,  the  SNG  Interests  argue  that  the 
remaining  NGL  and  LP-gas  feedstocks  are  In- 
cremental to  what  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  the  LP-gas  market.  WhUe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  this  statisti- 
cally, their  reasoning  can  be  questioned: 

(1)  Suppose  an  SNG  plant  contracts  for 
an  NGL  supply.  The  SNG  plant,  In  Its  FEO 
argument,  might  argue  that  since  they  are 
using  NGL,  the  feedstock  is  not  coming  from 
the  supplies  forecast  In  the  Task  Group 
study  (which  excluded  NGL)  and  Is  there- 
fore an  incremental  supply.  But.  If  this 
causes,  directly  or  through  exchange  can- 
cellations, less  LP-gas  to  be  produced  from 
historical  fractlonators.  the  feedstock  Is 
clearly  not  Incremental  to  the  forecast. 

(2)  Suppose  an  SNG  plant  contracts  for 
"new"  NGL  as  feedstock  and  argues  that  ex- 
cept for  their  efforts,  It  would  not  exist  and 
therefore  would  not  otherwise  be  avaUable 
to  the  LP-gas  market.  But  this  Is  also  mis- 
leading; the  forecast  Included  new  produc- 
tion (which  offsets  loss  of  old  production 
due  to  well  shut-Ins)  In  the  U.S.  and  also  In- 
cluded "new"  liquids  In  the  form  of  In- 
creased Imports,  as  follows  (given  as  In- 
creases from  one  year  to  the  next) : 

[Mnilon  gallons] 

1973  to  1974 -i-184 

1974  to  1975 -f460 

1975  to  1976 4-644 


Total  1973  to  1976 +1.288 

This  purportedly  "new"  SNG  feedstock 
sources  may  In  fact  be  no  more  than  a  cap- 
ture of  a  portion  of  the  projected  Imports. 

(3)  It  Is  knowia  that  some  of  the  SNG 
plants'  contracted  feedstocks  are  to  come 
from  domestic  sources  (I.e.  Consumers,  NI- 
Gas,  and  Peoples  Gas)  while  others  are  pres- 
ently seeking  to  secure  allocations  for  do- 
mestic LP-gas  from  the  FEO  (I.e.  Columbia 
LNG's  request  for  what  we  estimate  as  613 
mUllon  gallons).  These  supplies  definitely 
are  included  In  the  forecast,  and  their  use 
by  SNG  plants  wlU  worsen  existing  short- 
ages. 

(4)  Even  if  the  "new"  gas  they  secure  is 
truly  incremental  to  the  projected  supply.  It 
is  dubious  reasoning  to  assume  they  should 
be  allowed  as  SNG  feedstock.  Only  If  no  LP- 
gas  shortages  exist  can  It  be  said  that  the 
supplies  are  truly  Incremental  U.S.  supplies; 
otherwise  the  shortage  Is  perpetuated.  If  the 
"new"  volumes  were  not  consumed  In  SNG 
plants,  someone  else  would  Import  them, 
supply  them  to  the  LP-gas  market,  and  help 
relieve  shortages. 

The  added  strain  of  planned  SNG  plants 
as  a  demand  component  in  the  LP-gas  mar- 
ket clearly  must  reduce  or  eliminate  sup- 
plies avanable  to  existing  users,  regardless 
of  whether  the  allocation  petitions  are  made 
on  a  "current  requirements"  or  a  "case-by- 
case"  basis.  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
plants  now  In  existence  can  contract  for  their 
fuU  requirements  without  causing  the  same 


occurrence  to  a  large  degree.  But  let  us  as- 
sume the  absurd:  that  allocations  are  made 
on  a  "current  requirements  basis."  Hear- 
ing this,  the  seven  proposed  SNG  plants 
whose  plans  have  been  deferred  due  to  their 
inability  to  seciire  naphtha  feedstocks,  will 
change  their  plans  to  use  LP-gas  foodstocks. 
outbid  non-SNG  demand  components  for  the 
LP-gas,  and  take  away  an  additional  3.4 
billion  gallons.  Thus  of  the  total  29  bil- 
lion gaUons  of  supply  available  in  1976.  SNG 
interests  would  use  8.4  billion  gallons — 
28' 2  ''  — compared  to  a  percentage  figure  ap- 
proaching zero  In  1973. 

The  effect  on  the  LP-gas  market,  as  it 
existed  in  1973.  would  be  staggering.  Over 
twenty-five  thousand  retail  LP-gas  distribu- 
tion companies  currently  serve  thirteen  mil- 
lion homes,  business,  schools  and  government 
groups,  Including  I'j  million  farms  (approxi- 
mately one  half  of  all  U.S.  farms) ,  4  mil- 
lion U.S.  housing  units  using  LPG  for  heating 
and  6  million  units  using  LPG  for  cooking. 
Estimates  can  be  made  of  the  number  of 
people  these  figures  represent.  Using  the  1971 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate  of  3.2  peo- 
ple per  housing  unit  and  estimating  the 
number  of  people  served  In  other  groups  at 
5.0  per  group,  a  market  serving  nearly  50  mil- 
lion people  Is  Indicated.  This  consumer  group 
is  largely  "rural  "  and  is  certainly  less  fortu- 
nate In  terms  of  median  income  than  the 
U.S.  population  as  whole. 

This  Is  demonstrated  In  a  breakdown  of 
propane  consumer  classes  as  it  appeared  In 
the  on  &  Gas  Journal  of  September  10,  1973: 

Percent 

Rural   residential 24.6 

Petrochemicals   24.5 

Farm  (Incl.  farm,  residence) 20.3 

Industrial  &  Commercial 16.  5 

Urban  residential 12.4 

UtUlty   gas 1.7 

Miscellaneous    7.9 

To  gauge  the  Impact  of  SNG  plants  on 
these  people,  let  us  assume  that  the  plants 
now  In  existence,  under  construction,  and 
planned  are  allocated  all  the  LP-gas  as  feed- 
stock they  are  designed  to  use.  Seventeen 
percent  of  the  50  million  customers  now 
served,  or  potentially  8Y2  million  people, 
would  have  to  locate  other  fuel  sources,  as 
a  group  underwriting  huge  conversion  costs 
for  the  existing  fuel  systems.  In  many  areas, 
this  alternate  fuel  may  only  be  wood;  In 
many  areas,  there  may  be  no  alternate,  due 
to  unavailability  or  cost  beyond  their  means. 
And  those  who  remain  as  LP-gas  consumers 
will  pay  sharply  higher  prices  as  their  sup- 
pliers are  forced  to  compete  with  SNG  plants 
In  a  bidding  war  to  secure  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  LP-gas  available. 

Certainly  the  SNO  produced  can  supply 
some  of  the  energy  requirements  of  those 
who  lose  LP-gas  as  a  fuel.  But  at  what  cost? 
To  answer  this,  the  efficiency  of  the  SNG 
conversion  process  must  be  considered  In 
terms  of  BTU's  of  Input  versus  BTU  content 
of  the  SNG  output.  WhUe  generalities  can- 
not completely  answer  this  question,  they 
can  Indicate  an  order  of  magnitude.  Suppose 
an  SNG  plant  Is  built  to  serve  100,000  cus- 
tomers who  formerly  used  propane,  and  that 
the  propane  these  customers  would  have 
used  provides  the  feedstock  and  fuel  for  the 
SNG  plant.  Since  the  feed  cannot  econom- 
ically be  converted  entirely  to  methane,  there 
Is  a  loss  of  BTU  heating  value  of  approxi- 
mately seven  percent  In  the  process.  In  addi- 
tion, to  maintain  proper  temperatures  In  the 
process,  another  seven  percent  must  be 
burned  as  fuel.  Thus,  fourteen  percent  of 
the  heating  value  Is  forever  lost  In  the  con- 
version. Of  the  100.000  customers  who  were 
receiving  their  full  BTU  need  from  propane, 
the  SNG  produced  would  only  siipply  the 
need  of  86,000.  It  Is  hardly  logical  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  converting  propane  to  SNO 
in  order  to  serve  fewer  people.  And  the  re- 


sulting SNG  would  certainly  cost  more  per 
BTU  than  the  propane  it  was  made  from. 
In  addition  to  reimbursing  the  utilities  for 
the  heat  value  in  the  conversion  process, 
those  customers  who  convert  to  the  new 
SNG  would  have  to  pay  for  entirely  new  in- 
vestment, new  marketing  facilities,  and  a 
new  distribution  system.  What  the  SNG  In- 
terests are  proposing  Is  to  replace  an  exist- 
ing, completely  developed  marketing  system 
with  an  entirely  different,  less  efficient,  and 
more  costly  system — which  smacks  of  change 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

Some  of  these  utilities  seeking  propane 
feedstocks  continue  to  expand  their  lines 
into  areas  now  served  with  propane.  With 
their  line  exten.slons  they  have  been  dis- 
placing propane  use  by  consumers  In  some 
quantity.  This  transfer  of  consumers  creates 
no  energy  saving,  but  a  net  loss.  A  propane 
SNG  allocation  wni  serve  to  provide  the  am- 
mimition  for  further  Invasion. 

A  further  argtiment  against  the  use  of 
LP-gas  for  SNG  production  lies  in  the  fu- 
ture seen  for  SNG  from  light  liquids.  A 
scan  of  the  current  literature  provides  a 
glimpse  of  what  Industry  experts  as  well  as 
SNG  interests  themselves  see  in  the  relatively 
short  term.  R.  L.  Purvln,  of  Purvln  &  Lee. 
Inc.,  stated  in  the  February,  1974  "Journal 
of  Petroleum  Technology"  that  SNG  from 
LP-gas  should  be  viewed  as  a  short-term  solu- 
tion to  gas  utility  shortages  untn  processes 
are  developed  for  manufacttirlng  SNG  from 
coal  and  low  quality  liquids.  An  article  In  the 
September,  1972  "Pipe  Line  and  Gas  Journal" 
reinforces  this  belief,  and  further  suggests 
that  the  SNG  plants  fed  with  gas  liquids,  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  cost  associated  with 
feedstock  relative  to  Investment,  can  easily 
be  abandoned  or  deactivated  at  the  end  of 
the  short  term  when  alternate  processes  (i.e. 
coal  conversion)  make  them  unnecessary.  G. 
Long,  Director  of  Research  for  Northern  Illi- 
nois Gas  (which  is  currently  buUdlng  an 
SNG  plant  which  can  use  as  feed  naphtha, 
NGL.  and  LP-gases),  caUs  conversion  of 
liquids  to  SNG  a  "short-term  stop-gap  meas- 
ure" and  states  that  "the  price  of  SNG  (from 
liquids)  is  expected  to  remain  significantly 
higher  than  all  other  types  of  gas  supply 
long-term"  ("Pipe  Lhie  Industry."  October. 
1973).  D.  E.  Anderson  of  Consumers  Power 
Company  (which  operates  an  SNG  plant  from 
NGL  and  LPG  feedstocks)  acknowledges  the 
existing  liquids  shortage  In  a  November.  1973 
"Oil  and  Gas  Journal "  article,  being  quoted 
as  saying  that  anyone  starting  to  Investigate 
ft  Uqutds-based  SNG  plant  Is  already  too  late, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  suitable  feedstock 
supply,  advising  an  Immediate  switch  to  coal- 
gasification  plans.  He  states.  "Don't  build  an 
SNG  plant  unless  you  have  no  other  alterna- 
tives but  prayer." 

In  these  references,  two  facts  become  clear. 
Liquids  are  already  In  critically  short  sup- 
ply; any  further  drain  wUl  only  heighten  the 
severity  of  the  existing  shortage.  The  second 
Is  that  the  SNG  Interests  Intended  tenure  in 
the  liquids  market  is  admittedly  short-term, 
that  there  Is  no  Interest  In  remaining  beyond 
the  next  six  years.  Hence  allocating  LP-gas 
to  the  SNG  plants  will  not  only  Injure  present 
consumers  seriously,  but  wUl  eventually  re- 
sult in  a  flood  of  LP-gas  on  the  market  after 
many  significant  portions  of  that  market  have 
been  destroyed  through  fuel  starvation. 

What  are  the  alternates  to  the  use  of  LP- 
gas  and  NGL  as  feedstocks?  Two  were  previ- 
ously mentioned.  SNG  from  coal  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  feasible  and  commercial 
from  a  processing  point  of  view;  a  coal  gasi- 
fication plant  In  South  Africa  has  been  pro- 
ducting  972  BTU  (pipeline  quality)  gas  for 
over  a  year,  answering  vital  questions  con- 
cerning rellablUty  and  catalyst  strength  and 
activity.  In  the  U.S.,  the  FPC  predicts  that 
one  commercial  plant  wUl  be  operating  by 
1S76,  five  by  1930,  and  sixteen  by  1965.  Un- 
forttmately,  coal  gasification  cannot  soli-e  the 
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short-term  problem.  The  other 
siblUty     mentioned — low-quallt  r 
have  yet  to  be  proven  commerc 
(these  are  liquids  which  are 
bon  content  and  are  not  sa 
for  gasoline  or  distillate 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  look 
range     of     products     classified 
liquids" — naphthas,    pentane, 
tane.   and  ethane,  primarily, 
of  the  latter  three  have  been  d 
viously.  Pentane  does  not  exist 
obtainable  quantities  for  use  as 
stock.  This  leaves  naphtha. 

Expert  opinion  is  available  on  the  outlook 
for  naphtha  supplies  in  the  short  term. 
Bonner  &  Moore  Associates,  in  s  study  per- 
formed for  the  AGA  on  feedstock  availability, 
stated  that  over  fifteen  billion  gallons  an- 
nually of  naphtha  for  U.S.  SNG  production 
could  be  absorbed  from  Europeai  and  Carib- 
bean refineries  in  1980  and  still  leave  them 
with  a  naphtha  surplus.  In  the  FPC  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  TECON  SNG  plant. 
Pace  Corporation  supported  this  i  laim.  Chem 
Systems  International  predicted  a  naphtha 
surplus  of  8  billion  gallons  would  exist  in 
Western  Europe  in  1974.  growiii  g  to  a  sur- 
plus of  II  billion  gallons  by  1980.  Even  if  the 
Chem  Systems  forecast  is  overstated  by  SC: 
the  available  naphtha  would  be  iufficient  to 
supply  all  plants  operating,  undi  r  construc- 
tion, and  planned  using  LP-ga  i  feedstock, 
plus  all  plants  planned  using  iiaphtha.  In 
any  case  there  appears  to  be  m(  re  naphtha 
available  than  gas  liquids. 

Naphtha  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  s 
for  LP-gas  as  a  SNG  feedstock, 
ing  plants.  Some  of  these  were 
acute     foresight     to     use     LP 
naphtha.  Others  would  require 
of    feed   preparation    facilities 
modification,  requiring  significafit 
tures  in  terms  of  their  original 
But   the   total   investment   in 
plant  would  not  be  excessive  rel 
cost  of  building  an  entire  new 
it   should  be  remembered   that 
is  a  relatively  Insignificant  por 
SNG  manufacturing  cost.  But 
creased  investment  may  not  be 
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Company  and  plant  lixation 


Plants  now  operating: 

Boston  Gas  Co.,  Everett,  Mass 

Columbia  LNG  Corp.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio 


Commonwealth  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  Chesapeake,  Va 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  Marysville,  Mich. 


Sublolal,  plants  operating 

Plants  under  construction:  Northern  Illinois  Gai 
III. 

Subtotal,  operating  and  in  construction 

Plants  planned: 

Northwest  Natural,  Poflland,  Oieg 

Southern  Natural  Gas,  Escambia  County, 
Iransco  Energy,  Delaware  City,  Pa 


A  I 


Subtotal,  planned  only 

Total  operating,  inxonstruction,  and  plaiftied. 


A  DOLLAR'S  WORTH  OF  t)EFENSE 
POR  EVERY  DEFENSE  I  DOLLAR 
SPENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  bf  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  to  gii  the  job 
done — to  maintain  a  solid  natl  anal  secu- 
rity posture  at  the  lowest  poss  ble  cost — 
DOD  management  must  be  reviewed  reg- 
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Individual  csises;  If  naphtha  which  has  been 
hydrodesulphurized  in  a  refinery  Is  allocated 
to  an  SNG  plant,  only  minor  modifications 
would  need  be  made. 

TTiere  are  further  economies  to  using 
naphtha  as  opposed  to  gas  liquids  as  a  feed- 
stock. Pull-range  naphtha  would  yield  an  ap- 
proximate 5.2  MCF  per  barrel,  compared  to 
3.9  for  propane.  But  at  present  prices, 
naphtha  costs  only  1T„  more  per  barrel. 
Thus  a  savings  of  12  ^c  is  achieved  In  the 
highest  SNG  cost  component,  feedstock,  by 
using  naphtha  as  opposed  to  propane.  These 
savings,  in  turn,  can  help  pay  for  the  higher 
initial  cost  of  (or  modification  to)  naphtha 
processing. 

LP-gas  and  ethane  currently  supply  only 
3',  of  the  total  U.S.  energy  demand.  Yet 
they  are  often  suggested  as  a  means  of 
supplying  shortfalls  in  other  energy  sources. 
The  fact  that  this  has  to  some  degree  oc- 
curred is  one  reason  for  the  expected  LP-gas 
shortage.  Proposals  to  use  LP-gas  as  a  feed- 
stock in  the  manufacture  of  SNG  to  solve 
natural  gas  shortages  refiects  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  overall  picture:  three  per- 
cent cannot  supply  the  shorts  of  the  other 
97'.; .  Any  attempt  to  do  so  will  destroy  exist- 
ing markets,  many  portions  of  which  have 
few  alternate  fuels.  Natural  gas  Itself  pro- 
vides 20  times  the  energy  provided  by  the 
LP-gas  market.  Obviously  a  relatively  small 
shortfall  of  natural  gas  could  absorb  the 
entire  U.S.  L.P.-gas  supply. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  SNG  In- 
terests have  committed  $237  million  to  the 
construction  of  five  LP-gas-fed  SNG  plants 
and  plan  to  commit  an  additional  $135  mil- 
lion for  three  more,  thus  necessitating  an 
LP-gas  allocation.  But  it  can  also  be  argued 
that,  if  the  feedstock  requirements  are  taken 
from  residential  and  commercial  LP-gas 
customers'  supply,  the  cost  In  terms  of  loss 
in  value  of  customer  storage  tanks  alone 
could  conservatively  be  estimated  at  over 
$500  million  due  to  the  five  existing  plants 
and  over  S300  million  due  to  the  three 
planned.  And  this  does  not  include  the 
sunken  Investment  of  In-place  marketing 
facilities,  distribution  plants,  transportation 
systems,  and  employees. 


Rather  than  allocate  propane  to  SNG 
plants  on  either  a  "current  requirements" 
or  a  "oase-by-case"  basis.  It  would  be  better 
to  forbid  use  of  LP-gas  In  any  SNG  plant, 
existing  or  future.  More  total  energy  would 
be  available  to  consumers,  and  at  lower  cost, 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Any  allocation  for  SNG  feedstock,  beyond 
base  period  use,  represents  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
allocation  program — protection  of  histori- 
cal customers.  It  will  constitute  an  open  in- 
vitation to  other  new  users  that  will  be 
most  difficult  to  withdraw.  Industrials  can 
be  expected  to  pressure  for  similar  treatment, 
in  an  end  run  around  present  restrictions. 

Present  consumers  many  times  have  no 
alternate  fuel.  All  have  Invested  in  LP-gas 
equipment.  SNG  allocation  will  damage 
these  consumers,  both  in  obtaining  their 
essential  supply  of  fuel,  and  in  their  equip- 
ment investment. 

It  is  equally  unfair  and  discriminatory  to 
require  the  LP-gas  dealer  to  suffer  eco- 
nomic loss  in  order  to  bail  out  the  utility. 

Taking  propane  from  the  consumer,  gen- 
erally "outside  the  gas  mains",  is  simply 
robbing  Peter  for  Paul.  No  new  energy  source 
is  created.  It  creates  rank  discrimination  to 
favor  residents  of  the  urban  area  (SNG 
supplied),  as  against  the  rural  residents 
(propane  supplied).  The  present  residential 
95%  allocation  subject  to  allocation  frac- 
tion would  necessarily  be  sharply  reduced. 
Agricultural  production  supply  will  ulti- 
mately suffer,  with  consequent  Impact  on 
food  supply. 

The  pressure  on  propane  supply  will  create 
a  related  Impact  on  price — or  cost  of  propane 
at  all  levels.  It  can  be  expected  to  rise,  both 
in  those  instances  when  It  Is  now  selling 
under  ceilings,  or  when  higher  price  source 
material  Is  sought  on  the  attempt  to  meet 
the  new  demand. 

The  simple  basic  fact  Is  that  there  Is  not 
enough  propane  for  new  SNG.  We,  according- 
ly, recommend  that  no  allocation  of  propane 
for  SNG  feedstock  be  created  beyond  the 
present  base  period  allocation. 


STATUS  OF  CURRENT  SNG  PROJECTS  USING  LP-GAS  AND  NGL  AS  FEEDSTOCKS 
|As  listed  by  A.  D.  Little  at  a  May  1974  AGA  distribution  conference! 


SNG  output 

(MM  CFCO)    Type  of  feedstock 


Amount 

ol teed 

included  in 

Full  feed   subcommittee 

requirement  study 

(MM  gal/yr)      (MM  gal/yr)    Comments 


Minooka, 


20    Propane 77  76 

250    NGL  and  LP-gas 1,334  151 

30    Propane  and  butane 
200    NGL  and  LP-gas.... 

500 

166    NGL  and  LP-gas... 

666 

100    NGL  or  naphtha.... 

60    NGL 

250    NGL 

410 

1,076 5,029  346 
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766 

119 
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2,300 
797 

346 
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3,097 

346 

368 

230 

1,334 

0 
0 
0 

1,932 

346 

Feed  probably  from  Venezuela. 

Dome  supplying  613  MM  gal  yr,  some  of  which  is  Shnll  domestic 

obtained  on  exchange;  petitioning  FEO  for  allocation  cf  remainder 

of  feed  requirements. 
Supply  originally  scheduled  to  come  from  Libya  through  Tropigas. 
Part  of  supply  from  Dome,  part  from  Michigan  fractionators. 

Mapco  supplying  300  MM  gal  yr  of  LP-gas  products  and  mines, 
can  piocess  heavy  naphth?. 


Plans  deferred  but  not  cancelled. 
Plans  deferied  tut  no!  cancelled. 


ularly  with  the  goal  of  achieving  more 
efficient  and  economical  operation. 

My  experience  in  a  large  technically 
oriented  industrial  organization  has 
taught  me  that  continued  review  and 
improvement  in  procedural,  organiza- 
tional and  management  policy  is  critical 
if  the  goals  are  to  be  achieved  efficiently. 
Secretaiy   of   Defense   Schlesinger   de- 


serves credit  for  the  importance  he  at- 
taches to  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
supplement  his  efforts  with  some  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  research  and  development  in 
the  weapons  acquisition  process. 

During  the  R.  &  D.  phase,  a  military 
product  is  conceived,  evaluated  for  cost 
and     technical     feasibility,     developed. 
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tested,  and  refined.  The  goal  of  defense 
R.  &  D.  is  to  provide  a  product  which 
meets  DOD  specifications  and  which  can 
be  introduced  into  full  production  rela- 
tively problem-free  at  a  cost  we  can  af- 
ford in  a  reasonable  time. 

A  necessary  adjimct  of  the  R.  &  D. 
phase  is  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  broad  base  of  scientific  and 
technical  inquiry  and  experimentation  to 
seek  technological  breakthroughs  and  to 
avoid  technological  surpri.se  by  other 
major  powers. 

If  R.  &  D.  breaks  down  in  any  of  its 
tasks,  there  can  be  large  imanticipated 
costs  or  extensive  delays.  For  instance, 
an  overly  optimistic  assessment  of  a  proj- 
ect's technical  feasibility  could  lead  us 
to  sink  money  into  an  undertaking  which 
is  beyond  our  present  scientific  or  engi- 
neering capabilities.  Or,  if  a  technical 
shortcoming  were  overlooked  in  the  de- 
velopment phase,  its  appearance  in  the 
mass  production  process  could  cause 
large  cost  overruns.  Technical  problems 
are  certainly  more  costly  when  encoim- 
tered  during  the  late  stages  of  develop- 
inent  and  production. 

Alternatively,  an  excessively  conserva- 
tive application  of  technology  or  a  neces- 
sarily long  development  period  can  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  weapons  that 
are  obsolescent  or  obsolete  by  the  time 
they  are  deployed  because  of  advances 
made  by  other  nations.  Therefore,  weap- 
ons acquisition  management  must  seek  to 
improve  the  procedures  and  policies  af- 
fecting research  and  early  development. 
Naturally,  the  realization  of  an  effi- 
cient management  system  is  not  as  sim- 
ple as  stating  the  need  for  it.  I  would  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  the  following  five 
guidelines  for  the  management  of  de- 
fense R.  &  D. : 

First.  Most  important.  Congress  and 
the  DOD  should  recognize  the  intrinsic 
value  of  R.  &  D.  and  devote  to  it  the  at- 
tention and  resources  necessary  to  make 
it  as  effective  as  possible.  Basic  re- 
search— reseai-ch  not  related  to  any  spe- 
cific weapons  project — should  be  encour- 
aged. Greater  allocations  of  fimds  for 
self-directed,  independent  research  and 
development  by  private  contracting 
firms,  and  supporting  for  ongoing,  basic 
research  by  universities  and  Government 
laboratories  would  broaden  our  range  of 
militarily  applicable  knowledge.  This 
would  help  insui-e  that  the  United  States 
woiild  never  be  left  unaware  of  new  sci- 
entific possibilities  in  the  military  field. 
In  the  design  and  engineering  phases 
of  weapons  system  development,  the 
DOD  has  sought  to  solve  management 
problems  contributing  to  cost  overruns 
and  performance  shortfalls. 

In  his  recent  defense  R.  &  D.  posture 
statement.  Dr.  Malcolm  Currie,  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
credited  a  rejuvenated  Defense  System 
Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARO 
with  being  the  key  factor  in  improving 
the  entire  R.  &  D.  program.  This  council 
conducts  the  milestone  reviews  of  major 
projects  and  make  the  decision  whether 
to  continue  to  the  next  development  step. 
Recognizing  the  critical  Importance  of 
the  council,  the  DOD  has  synchronized 
DS ARC'S  reviews  with  test  and  evalua- 


tion reports  from  other  agencies  and  has 
tried  to  further  promote  cooperation  be- 
tween this  council  and  the  Services. 
Hopefully,  the  EXSARC  or  new  lower-level 
groups  with  similar  functions  will  be  able 
to  subject  to  review  a  greater  percentage 
of  all  defense  projects. 

Testing  and  prototyping  is  also  a  criti- 
cal factor  in  weapons  development  man- 
agement. In  the  last  3  years,  necessary 
refinements  in  testing  and  evaluation 
management  have  been  achieved.  The 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Director,  test  and 
evaluation,  performs  the  important  func- 
tion of  monitoring  all  T.  &  E.  plans  to 
make  certain  that  the  tests  are  adequate 
and  that  test  results  are  accurate.  The 
Army  and  Navy  now  have  their  own  of- 
fices of  testing  and  evaluation,  and  the 
Air  Force  will  soon  establish  such  an 
office. 

Dr.  Currie  has  suggested  that  there 
should  be  more  multiservice  testing  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  a  new 
system  to  the  needs  of  more  than  one 
.'^ervice.  In  addition,  he  has  expressed  a 
readiness  to  cooperate  in  the  testing  and 
evaluation  of  weapons  systems  developed 
by  our  European  allies. 

The.se  are  solid  advances  in  our  weap- 
ons development  management.  I  hope 
that  DOD  will  continue  to  make  im- 
provements its  T.  &  E.  program  and  will 
continue  to  be  re.sponsive  to  future  test 
and  evaluation  problems. 

Second.  The  DOD  should  continually 
review  the  work  of  the  major  sources  of 
defense  research  in  the  Nation  in  order 
to  promote  better  integration  of  effort 
among  them.  Several  independent  stud- 
ies have  recommended  coordination  of 
the  work  of  research  institutions.  The 
most  ambitious  is  a  report  issued  by  the 
Greorgetown  University  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies  Panel  on 
Military  R.  &  D.  Management,  chaired 
by  Dr.  Robert  Kilmarx,  which  analyzes 
the  four  major  research  establishments 
in  the  countrj'— the  university,  the  pri- 
vate contractor,  the  Federal  Contract 
Research  Center,  and  the  Government 
in-house  laborator>'.  The  report  points 
out  that  in  order  to  best  use  available 
scientific  talent,  DOD  must  eliminate 
undesirable  duplication  and  assign  to 
the  research  institution  most  qualified 
the  primary  responsibility  for  each  re- 
search field. 

Related  to  this  overall  review  is  the 
equally  important  necessity  to  periodi- 
cally reexamine  the  In-house  Govern- 
ment laboratory  stnacture.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  in-house  laboratories  has 
among  the  Nation's  defense  research  es- 
tablisliments. 

However,  Di-.  John  S.  Foster,  Dr.  Cur- 
rie's  predecessor,  initiated  technology 
coordh.ating  papers  last  year  with  the 
objective  of  improving  the  management 
and  coordination  of  in-house  efforts  to 
advance  our  technology  base. 

And  now.  Dr.  Carrie  is  conducting  a  re- 
view of  the  in-house  laboratories.  In  his 
position  statement  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  demonstrated 
sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the  in- 
house  laboratories  as  he  pointed  out  that 
the  portion  of  technology  base  resources 
allotted  to  these  laboratories  is  getting 


larger  while  their  capabilities  may  be 
diminishing.  I  hope  that  he  will  recom- 
mend revisions  of  those  present  civil 
service  regulations  and  Government  pro- 
cedures which  are  incompatible  with  the 
fiexibility  necessary  to  scientific  research. 
Across-service  consolidation  of  some  in- 
house  laboratories  along  problem  area 
lines  might  also  be  advisable  in  order  to 
reduce  imnecessai-y  duplication  of  effort. 
Third.  The  DOD  should  continue  to 
devise  new  contracting  policies  with  an 
emphasis  on  innovative  technical  compe- 
tition among  companies  competing  for  a 
contract.  This  competition  should  be  con- 
tinued as  far  into  development  as  cost 
feasibility  pennits. 

In  the  past,  some  cost  overruns  have 
been  caused  by  overly  rigid  schedules, 
inflexible  designs,  and  fixed-price  con- 
tracting. DOD  has  gradually  changed  to 
cost-plus-incentive  contracting  which 
permits  a  company  to  spend  extra  money, 
if  necessary,  to  work  out  a  teclmical 
problem.  Additionally,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Department  consistently  encourage 
the  type  of  competition  among  com- 
panies which  would  allow  each  competi- 
tor to  desigi)  his  own  system  in  respon.se 
to  a  requested  mission  objective.  The 
competitors  would  be  reimbursed  for  cost, 
but  would  have  to  achieve  relatively 
broad  pre-set  cost  and  performance  pla- 
teaus. DOD  has  also  begun  to  stress  cost 
and  performance  parameters  in  guide- 
lines called  Concept  Development  Papei's. 

Other  cost  overruns  have  resulted  from 
the  tendency  of  contractors  to  deempha- 
size  potential  technical  problems  in  de- 
sign in  order  to  win  contracts.  This  was 
aggravated  by  an  inclination  to  rush 
through  the  high-risk  R.  &  D.  stages  and 
get  on  with  the  more  profitable  produc- 
tion stage.  Monitoring  the  competitors 
for  performance  would  make  it  impos.si- 
ble  to  hide  technical  shortcomings.  More- 
over, contractors  who  fail  to  achieve 
specified  performance  and  cost  land- 
marks could  be  eliminated  as  develop- 
ment progresses. 

The  advantage  to  tliis  proposal  is  that 
greater  technical  competition  will  in- 
spire the  best  possible  performance  by 
the  competitors,  will  encourage  creativ- 
ity, and  will  afford  DOD  a  number  of 
alternatives. 

Fourth.  DOD  should  encourage  the 
development  of  less  complex  systems, 
should  divorce  subsystem — engines,  elec- 
tronic equipment  et  cetera — develop- 
ment from  major  system  development 
where  possible,  and  give  more  attention 
in  design  and  engineering  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  improvements  when 
greater  performance  may  be  required. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  weapons 
acquisition  is  the  progressively  higher 
cost  of  new  weapons  systems.  Studies 
comparing  successive  generations  of 
weapons  systems  show  that  the  price  of 
a  weapon  system  can  be  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  price  of  the  system  it  replaces 
by  250  to  350  percent.  Inflation,  at  most, 
could  only  account  for  one-fourth  of  the 
increase. 

Examination  of  these  cost  Increases 
reveals  that  for  the  most  part,  successor 
systems  have  proved  more  expensive  be- 
cause unrealistically  high  performance 
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has   been   required   from 
high-performance  requiremei^ts 
to  the  needless  addition  of 
systems,  called  "gold-plating, 
deemphasis  of  cost 
DOD  is   beginning   *o   respo^id 
problem   by   encouraging  a 
mix  of  weapons.  This  approacli 
ons  acquisition  calls  for  comui 
few  very  sophisicated  weapon! 
for  very  intense  battle  .s 
complemented    by 
weapons  of  less  complexity  w 
be  sufficient  for  a  lower 
situation.  For  example,  a  figh* 
fighting  in  friendly  airspace 
ing  the  benefit  of  ground 
not   need    all    the    instrumen: 
quired  by  an  attack  flghte 
hostile  territory. 

So  far,  the  Navy  and   the 
have  been  innovative  in  thi; 
mix  program.  The  Navy's  fisca 
request  for  the  sea  control  ship 
illustration.  This  ship,  which 
simple  and  austere,  is  designejd 
helicopters  and  short  takeoff 
ing  aircraft,  and  will  be  able 
convoys  and  logistics 
As  a  platform  ship,  it  econom 
plements  our  aircraft  carrier 
high-low  mix  projects  should 
aged  and  I  hope  all  of  the  s 
the  high-low  formula  a  general 
weapons  acquisition  policy. 

I  also  hope  that  the  DOD 
tain  reasonable  costs  even  in 
performance  weapons  of   the 
mix.  In  the  past,  performanc; 
ments  for  major  systems  ofl^n 
the  state-of-the-art  frontier 
actual  advances  in  performanjie 
justify  the  immense  additional 
because  subsystems  had  no 
funding,  their  development  w 
gent  on  the  development  of 
major  system.  This  caused  a 
which    a    major    system's    de  • 
could  be  held  up  by  problems 
of  a  number  of  its  subsystems 
the  opportunity  to  make 
given  subsystem  was  lost  if 
system  did  not  call  for  it. 

Fifth.   DOD   must   guarantee 
commitment  to  research  and 
ment  does  not  necessarily  met  n 
mitment  to  production.  In  the 
administrative  decision   to 
neering  development — the  las 
development — was  at  the  sam( 
terpreted  as  an  authorization 
mately  go  into  production.  We 
maturely  committed  ourselves 
a  specific  weapon  when  we  kn^ 
the  actual  cost,  which  can  be 
only   after  engineering 
completed,  nor  how  the  weapon 
ultimately  perform. 

The  DOD  has  fiscally  and 
made  an  effort  to  decouple 
development  from  production, 
and  evaluation  requirements 
rate  R.  &  D.  funding  address 
ter.  However,  I  want  to  urge  a 
ous  psychological  decoupling 
from  production.  Just  because 
invested  in  the  development  of 
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system  shoiild  not  necessarily  mean  we 
should  .'rpend  the  money  to  actually  pro- 
duce it.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  compelled  by  the  logic  of  "sunken 
costs."  That  type  of  reasoning  only  leads 
to  escalating  costs  and  inflexibility  in  our 
military  posture. 

A  good  example  is  this  year's  defense 
request  for  large  sums  of  money  for  re- 
search and  development  in  nuclear 
weapons.  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  in- 
dica'^^d  th^t  this  request  is  a  response 
to  the  present  Soviet  military  buildup. 
I  hope  that  the  DOD  recognizes  that  the 
current  situation  could  change,  and  that 
it  might  be  advisable  later  on  to  turn 
off  this  R.  &  D.  or  to  stop  when  we 
achieve  the  capability  to  produce  the  new 
weapons.  In  short,  we  should  not  be 
locked  into  a  strategic  policy  which  may 
not  correspond  to  future  needs  simply 
because  we  are  psychologically  com- 
mitted to  produce  a  weaijons  system. 

I  believe  that  these  five  guidelines  are 
e.ssential  to  improved  management  of  de- 
fense R.  &  D..  in  the  interest  of  both  na- 
tional security  and  cost  efficiency.  The 
acceptance  by  DOD  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  these  guidelines,  and  DOD's 
initial  efforts  to  implement  these  prin- 
ciples, give  hope  that  we  can  achieve  a 
higher  level  of  actual  defense  prepared- 
ness with  considerably  less  extravagance 
and  waste. 

More  efficiently  managed  R.  &  D.  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense  for  every  defense  dollar 
spent. 


LETTER  FROM  T.  DeWITT  FITTS,  JR. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  T.  DeWitt  Fitts,  Jr.,  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Fitts  is  an  articulate  and  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  viewpoint  of  the 
average  American  citizen — the  silent 
majority  who  pay  their  taxes,  obey  the 
laws,  and  are  the  backbone  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Fitts  wrote  to  me  with  the  request 
that  he  be  allowed  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  15  minutes  so  he  could  express 
his  views  in  person.  Of  course,  this  is  im- 
possible under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Instead,  I  have  received  his  permission 
to  insert  his  letter  into  the  Record. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Fitts'  views  are  worthy  of  study  by 
the  Members  of  this  body  and  I  com- 
mend his  letter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Fitts'  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pine  Blxtff,  Ark., 

May  to.  1974. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  McCi.eixan:  Please  forgive 
the  tone  of  my  letter.  I  am  very  upset. 

Mr.  McClellan,  why  Is  my  tax  money  wasted 
In  so  many  ways?  Why,  sir? 

Why  should  I,  a  very  little  man  of  very 


modest  means,  be  made  to  pay  all  this  money 
into  the  curative  of  all  our  social  Ills. 

To  be  specific  Mr.  McClellan,  why  is  the 
Congress  spending  money  I  work  so  damn 
hard  for  so  freely.  You  men  are  bleeding  me 
to  death.  Every  time  I  turn  around  you  and 
your  associates  are  removing  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. Today,  your  associate  Mr.  Mills  of  Ar- 
kansas tells  me  he  Is  removing  the  follow- 
ing deductions: 

(a)  the  use  of  part  of  my  home  for  my 
office. 

( b)  tlie  state  tax  on  gasoline. 

(c)  the  deduction  of  Business  conventions 
expense. 

(d)  Nixon  has  decided  to  subsidize  the 
housing  industry. 

Mr.  McClellan  hasn't  the  British  experience 
with  socialism  taught  you  people  a  lesson. 
Are  you  public  officials  so  smart  that  you  can't 
see  what  we  can  see. 

Permit  me  to  cite  some  examples,  Mr.  Mc- 
C!ellan. 

1 1 )  Why  won't  Congress  work  &  live  within 
its  budget?  You  people  expect  me  to  so  that 
I  can  pay  the  social  security,  and  Income 
tax.  Who  told  you  that  Congress  doesn't 
have  to  b.nlanre  the  budget.  How  Is  that 
fiscal  responsibility?  Tell  me  sir,  how  is  it. 
Why  do  my  people  (creditors)  expect  me  to 
live  within  my  mean  so  I  can  pay  them,  and 
you  expect  me  to  live  within  my  means  so 
you  people  can  close  my  little  tux  loopholes 
&  get  more  of  my  money.  Don't  you  people 
ever  get  enough  of  my  money  Mr.  McClellan. 
Ever! 

(2)  Now  you  want  a  guaranteed  Income  for 
all. 

( 3 )  Now  you  want  a  National  Health  Plan — 
govt.  Bill,  I  will  pay  for  for  ever  &  ever  & 
ever. 

(4)  Roll  back  on  oil  prices  &  excess  profit 
tax. 

(5)  Wage  &  price  freedom  for  labor  union. 
Do  they  control  all  of  my  public  officials. 
They  seem  to  be  able  to  strike  any  and  all 
business.  I  have  no  control  over  my  payroll. 
I  can't  fire  anyone.  When  will  some  one 
with  guts  tell  me  that  they  will  stand  with 
me  to  fight  their  power  despite  their  vote 
potential.  They  are  a  major  part  of  the  In- 
flation spiral  Senator.  And  you  know  It. 

Senator  McClellan,  I  would  like  to  address 
the  Senate  for  15  minutes.  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  privilege  to  tell  them  what  they 
are  doing  to  me  and  my  father  and  my 
friends.  Senator  McClellan,  I  can  promise 
you,  I  would  not  embarrass  you  or  me.  I 
would  let  you  talk  with  me  &  see  my  speech. 
It  would  be  proper  In  all  respects.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan, this  Is  a  honest  request  and  I  would 
ask  that  you  consider  It.  Please. 

I  have  enjoyed  our  chat,  Mr.  McClellan. 
I  believe  that  If  a  man  speaks  his  mind  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  does  what  he 
must  then  all  Is  right. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
personal  reply.  You  have  written  me  before 
and  your  letters  are  always  nice — but  you 
give  me  standard  political  doubletalk.  Just 
tell  me  like  a  man  to  another  man. 

Thaiik  you  sir, 

T.  DeWrrr  Prrrs,  Jr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  PETER 
MARRONEY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  15  of  this  year,  representatives  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  people  from  all  over 
the  region  and  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  will  salute  the  mtin  who  has  been 
justifiably  called  "the  father  of  theater  in 
Arizona."  That  man  is  Prof.  Peter  Mar- 
roney. 
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Professor  Marroney  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  University  of  Arizona  for 
over  35  years.  Almost  all  of  this  time  was 
.■^pent  in  chairing  the  drama  department. 
But  his  involvement  with  the  theater  goes 
back  even  further  to  1936,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  in  fine  ai-ts  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma.  From  there,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  on  an  assistant- 
ship,  and  received  his  master's  degree 
from  Iowa  in  1939. 

It  was  also  in  1939  that  Peter  Mar- 
roney joined  the  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  as  technical  director  in 
the  drama  department.  Pi-ior  to  that 
time,  he  had  worked  in  theaters  in  Ore- 
gon, and  during  the  interim  summers  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  department  of  speech 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  In  1941,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  acting 
head  of  the  University  of  Arizona's 
Drama  Department.  After  a  stint  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II,  he  re- 
sumed the  chairmanship  and  has  contin- 
ued in  the  position  to  the  present  time. 
Recognition  is  not  a  new  thing  to  Pro- 
fessor Marroney.  Over  the  years,  he  has 
served  the  theater  in  many  different 
areas — on  community,  educational,  and 
professional  levels.  He  has  been  honored 
as  an  outstanding  educator  and  as  Tuc- 
son's "Man  of  the  Year." 

In  1966,  Gov.  Sam  Goddard  appointed 
him  to  the  Arizona  Commission  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  2  years  later, 
he  was  reappointed  by  Governor  Wil- 
liams. 

In  1968,  Manoney  was  also  asked  to 
join  the  President's  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts.  In  1970,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  western  chairman  for  the 
education  committee  of  the  JFK  Center. 
In  1973,  Marroney  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arizona  Alliance  for  Arts  Edu- 
cation, and  was  this  year  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  alliance. 

Mayor  Lew  Murphy  of  Tucson  has 
been  named  the  honorary  chairman  of 
the  event — sponsored  by  Arizona's  only 
professional  theater,  the  Arizona  Civic 
Theater — during  which  Professor  Mar- 
roney will  be  given  the  Ar-tistic  Achieve- 
ment Award  for  his  outstanding  dedica- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  arts. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce these  remarks  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  tribute  for  Prof.  Peter 
Marroney's  undeniable  and  great  con- 
tributions to  theater,  education,  charity, 
and  the  arts  in  general,  to  the  people  of 
Arizona  and  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tribute  to  Prof.  Peter  Marroney 
(By  Senator  Barry  Goldwater) 
Mr.  President,  on  June  15th  of  this  year, 
representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  region  and  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  will  salute  the  man  who 
has  been  justifiably  called  "the  father  of 
theatre  In  Arizona".  That  man  is  Professor 
Peter  Marroney. 

Professor   Marroney   has   been   associated 
with    the    University    of    Arizona    for    over 


thirty-five  years.  Almost  all  of  this  time  has 
been  spent  In  chairing  the  Drama  Depart- 
ment. But  his  Involvement  with  the  theatre 
goes  back  even  further  to  1936,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  In  Pine  Arts  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma.  From  there,  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Iowa  on  an  Assistantshlp, 
and  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Iowa 
In  1939. 

It  was  also  In  1939  that  Peter  Marroney 
Joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona as  Technical  Director  In  the  Drama 
Department.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  had 
worked  In  theatres  in  Oregon,  and  during 
the  Interim  summers  was  en  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Speech  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  In  1941,  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Head  of  the  University  of 
Arizona's  Drama  Department.  After  a  stint 
Jn  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II,  he 
resumed  the  chairmanship  and  has  con- 
tinued In  the  position  to  the  present  time. 
Recognition  Is  not  a  new  thing  to  Profes- 
sor Marroney.  Over  the  years,  he  has  served 
the  theatre  In  many  different  areas — on 
community,  educational,  and  professional 
levels.  He  rias  been  honored  as  an  Ovitstand- 
Ing  Educator  and  as  Tucson's  "Man  of  the 
Year". 

In  1966,  Governor  Sam  Goddard  appointed 
lilm  to  the  Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  and  two  years  later,  he  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Williams. 

In  1968.  Marroney  was  also  used  to  Join  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
In  1970,  he  was  appointed  the  Western 
Chairman  for  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  JFK  Center. 

In  1973,  Marroney  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Arizona  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  and 
was  this  year  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Alliance. 

Mayor  Lew  Murphy  of  Tucson  has  been 
named  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
event — sponsored  by  Arizona's  only  profes- 
sional theatre,  the  Arizona  Civic  Theatre — 
during  which  Professor  Marroney  will  be 
given  the  Artistic  Achievement  Award  for  his 
outstanding  dedication  to  the  development 
of  the  arts. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Introduce 
these  remarks  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
as  tribute  for  Professor  Peter  Marroney's  un- 
deniable and  great  contributions  to  theatre, 
education,  charity,  and  the  arts  In  general, 
to  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  citizens  of 
this  country. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ECONOMIC 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  enjoy  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  built  by  hard  work  and 
initiative  and  it  must  be  safeguarded 
and  complemented  by  a  high  standard 
of  economic  leadership. 

However,  in  recent  years  Government 
has  too  pften  failed  to  provide  genuine 
economic  leadei-ship. 

The  American  people  are  disturbed  by 
this  serious  situation.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Growth 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  have 
made  the  examination  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Government's  role  in  eco- 
nomic development  a  chief  priority  of 
that  subcommittee.  On  June  11,  12,  and 
20  we  will  ask  Roy  Ash,  Herbert  Stein, 
and  William  Simon  what  is  being  done 
by  the  administration  to  enhance  our 
long-range  capabilities. 

Several  months  ago,  a  constructive 
dialog  with  the  executive  was  initiated 


by  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  possible  means  of  improving  the 
Nation's  economic  foresight.  I  hope  this 
continuing  effort  signals  cooperation, 
and  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  move  forward. 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  Nation, 
the  President  told  the  American  people 
to  work  together  to  solve  our  economic 
problems.  Yet  those  who  are  asked  to 
support  the  economic  deci~,ions  of  this 
administration  must  understand  the 
reasons  behind  those  decisions,  what  the 
alternatives  were,  how  the  decisions  were 
made,  and  who  benefits  the  most  by 
them.  The  American  people  deserve 
truthfulness  and  accountability  from 
those  in  the  executive  branch  whose  eco- 
nomic decision^  deeply  affect  the  lives 
or  all  citizens. 

I  commend  the  President  for  having 
filled  the  vacancy  left  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  former  Secretary.  George  Shultz. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Rush,  the  President's  new 
Counselor  for  Economic  Policy,  will  be 
sailing  into  a  choppy  sea  and  we  all  hope 
for  his  success. 

Mr.  Rush  assumes  a  post  of  high  re- 
sponsibility in  our  Government  and  I 
am  gratified  that  he  will  appear  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  June 
18  to  discuss  his  appointment  and  the 
state  of  the  economy  before  Members  of 
Congress  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  public.  This  must  b:  an  on- 
going obhgation. 

Mr.  Rush  will  of  coiuse  have  to  prove 
himself  under  fire  in  his  new  job.  but 
certainly  his  years  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  have  given  him  the  inter- 
national perspe'  Jve  which  effective  eco- 
nomic policymaking  requires,  today  more 
than  ever  before. 

Some  observers  have  labeled  Mr.  Rush 
a  diplomat  and  a  "referee"  assigned  to 
silence  the  feuding  arno-s  the  economic 
policymakers  in  the  White  House  family. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rush  has  said 
he  would  not  have  taken  the  job  if  he 
was  to  be  no  more  than  an  economic 
"traffic  cop"  to  settle  disagreements  be- 
tween administration  officials.  He  de- 
scrib  s  his  role  as  being  President  Nixon's 
"first  spokesman"  on  economic  affairs 
and  active  in  the  making  as  well  as  the 
coordinating  of  policy. 

Based  on  the  past  performance  of  this 
administration's  economic  policymaking 
machinery,  I  question  whether  anyone 
can  bring  order  out  of  the  confused  state 
to  which  Executive  iJolicymaking  has 
fallen.  We  have  heard  before  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  have  a  coherent, 
coordinated  economic  policy;  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  orchestrate  domestic  and  in- 
ternational aspects  of  our  economic  pro- 
gi-ams;  and  how  all  this  shouid  be  pulled 
together  into  a  comprehensive  package 
by  a  trusted  man  who  has  the  President's 
ear. 

Just  18  months  ago.  President  Nixon 
promised  us  "better  coordination  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  policy"  when 
he  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Rush's  predecessor  as  economic  coun- 
selor, George  Shultz.  Like  Mr.  Rush. 
Shultz  was  to  chair  a  streamlined  Cabi- 
net-level committee,  whose  job  would  be 
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to  hammer  out  a  coherent 
decisionmaking  process  among 
partments  and  agencies  playin 
roles    In    the    economy 
Council  on  Economic  Policy,  anc 
as  an  economic  counteipart  to 
lional  Security  Council,  the 
was  to  become  the  administratioh 
nomic   nerve   center,   geared   to 
efficient    Government-wide    inp 
coordination  on  economic  is.sues 

But    this    experiment    in    sy 
policy  coordination  was  short 
activate  the  CEP,   Shultz  used 
force  approach  reljing  on  tlie  s 
machinery  of  the  Council  on 
lional  Policy,  the  Cost  of  Living 
cil,  the  Federal  Reserve,  Commence 
the  Treasury  to  put  together  the 
Istration's  trade  package.  Howe' 
reasons    that   are   obscure    to 
Council  on  Economic  Policy  was 
to  wither  on  the  vine.  If  one  pick  \ 
telephone  and  dials  to  make  cont!  ct 
the    administration's    economic 
center,  he  gets  nothing  but  a 
In  fact,  the  Council's  Executive 
Kermeth  Dam,  resigned  and  w 
to    the    University    of    Chicag( 
months  ago. 

When  Mr.  Rush  was  recently 
tlie  editors  of  Business  Week, 
be  any  other  new  economic  poli 
chineiy  created  as  a  result  of  y 
he  answered,  "Tlie  new  machinery 
simply  be  my  setting  up  a  better 
for  receiving  input  and  transmitlting 
cislons."  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr 
energies  do  not  go  the  way  of  tli( 
cil  on  Economic  Policy. 

Since  1969,  we  have  had  four 
Secretaries,  four  budget  manager 
wage  and  price  controllers,  five 
chiefs,  two  Chairmen  of  the 
Economic  Advisers,  and  now 
nomic  czars.  Rapid  labor  turnov 
the  answer  to  economic  instability, 

We  must  formulate  economic 
to  insure  greater  continuity, 
tion,   and   responsiveness  to 
meet  the  challenges  we  face 
provement  of  our  institutional 
for  systematic  decisionmaking 
important  first  step  to  better  i 
the  growth  of  our  economy 
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SUBSTANTIAL  PROGRESS  M4DE  IN 
MARIANAS'  STATUS  NEGGTIA  TIONS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  m<ist  wel- 
come announcement  has  been  ma  ie  con- 
cerning ongoing  negotiations  on  the  fu- 
ture political  status  of  the  North*  m  Ma- 
riana islands  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

On  May  15,  the  fourth  round  o: 
status  negotiations  between  the 
States  and  the  Marianas  Folitica 
Commission  was  begun  on  Saip^ 

Two  weeks  later,  on  May  31, 
dor  F.  Haydn  Williams,  the  Prekident's 
Personal  Representative  for  Micrpnesian 
Status  Negotiations,  and  Senator 
DLG.  Pangelinan,  chairman  of 
rianas  Political  Status  Commission 
sued  a  Joint  communique  anndunclng 
further  substantial  progress  toward  an 
agreement  on  a  commonwealth  stptus  for 
tlie  Northern  Marianas. 
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According  to  the  communique,  the 
United  States  and  Marianas  delegations 
affirmed  the  basic  decisions  reached  in 
earlier  sessions  with  respect  to  the  future 
political  relationship  between  the  North- 
ern Marianas  and  the  United  States 
which  include  the  establishment  of  a 
commonwealth  of  the  Nortiiern  Marian- 
as under  U.S.  sovereignty  with  maximum 
internal  self-government,  including  the 
right  of  the  people  to  draft  and  adopt 
their  own  constitution  and  to  establish 
local  courts  to  administer  local  laws. 

The  communique  further  reported  on 
progress  made  in  negotiations  concern- 
ing land,  economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance, transition,  and  the  nature  of  the 
formal  status  agreement  to  be  entered 
into. 

The  future  atatus  talks  with  tiie  Mari- 
anas were  fiist  opened  in  December, 
1972.  in  response  to  a  longstanding  re- 
quest by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Trust 
"Territoi-ys  Marianas  District  for  a  close 
association  with  the  United  States  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  Territory.  Dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  these  talks  in 
May  1973,  preliminary  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  commonwealth  status  as 
the  eventual  goal  for  the  Marianas 
District. 

In  December  1973,  the  third  session  of 
negotiations  produced  fm'ther  agreement 
in  the  areas  of  local  self-government, 
taxation,  tariffs,  and  citizenship  status. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Ti-ust  TeiTitory  under  U.S. 
administration,  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
the  progress  of  these  negotiations.  I  hope 
these  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion before  too  long,  perhaps  even  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  delegations  participating  in  the 
negotiations  have  demonstrated  a  spirit 
of  mutual  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion which  has  made  possible  the  en- 
couraging progress  achieved  so  far.  I 
congratulate  them  for  their  good  work 
and  wish  them  well  in  their  future 
deliberations. 

Any  agreement  reached  by  the  parties 
will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  of  the  people  of 
Northern  Marianas.  So  that  all  may  be 
apprised  of  the  results  of  the  latest  nego- 
tiations, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  text  of  the  joint  communique 
of  May  31  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcE  rem.  Micronesian 

Status  Negotiations. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1974. 
Mabianas  rv — rrNAL  Communique 

Tlie  following  is  the  text  of  the  Joint 
Communique  Issued  Saipan  May  31,  1974  at 
the  coucluslon  of  Round  Pour  of  the  Marl- 
anas  Status  Negotiations.  The  communique 
was  signed  by  the  President's  Personal  Rep- 
resentative for  Microneslan  Status  Negoti- 
ations, Ambassador  Franklin  Haydn  Wil- 
liams, the  Chairman  of  the  Marianas  Polit- 
ical Status  Commission,  Edward  DLO  Pange- 
linan and  the  Vice-Chalrman,  Vicente  N. 
Santos: 

Begin  text : 

"F^om  May  15  to  May  31, 1974,  the  Marianas 
Political  Status  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Delegation  met  for  the  Fourth  Session  of 


negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  the  long  held 
desire  of  the  people  of  the  Marianas  Islands 
for  political  union  between  the  present  Mari- 
ana Islands  District  of  the  Trust  Terrltor.\- 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  United  State.v 

The  session  consisted  of  several  worltlng 
meetings  held  on  Saipan  and  public  meet- 
Ir.g.s  held  on  Rota  and  Tinlaa.  These  entailed 
a  continued  and  progressive  discussion  of 
matters  raised  in  earlier  rounds.  IncUidlng 
questions  concerning  the  basic  political  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  commonwealth  rela- 
tionship, land,  economic  and  financial  as- 
sistance, transition  and  the  nature  of  the 
formal  status  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
The  public  meetings  offered  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  many  of  the  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  the  progress  which 
has  been  achieved  and  the  issues  which  re- 
main to  be  resolved. 

During  these  discussions  the  delegations 
affirmed  the  basic  decisions  reached  in  earlier 
se-sfiions  with  respect  to  the  future  poiitica] 
relationship  between  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  the  United  States  which  Include  the 
establishment  of  a  commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Marlaitas  under  U.S.  sovereignty 
with  maximum  luternal  self-government,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  the  people  to  draft  and 
adopt  their  own  constitution  and  to  establish 
local  cour'3  to  administer  local  laws. 

LAND 

A  summary  of  the  tentative  ayreenients 
reai-hed  on  land  requirements  follows: 

3.  Farallon  de  MedlnlUa:  This  island  con- 
sisting of  229  acres  (93  hectares)  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  as  a  target  area.  Maximum  safety  pre- 
cautiona  will  be  enforced  by  the  United 
States. 

2.  Tannpag  harbor  area,  appro.\imately  197 
acres  (78  hectares)  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Tanapag  Harbor  area,  now  under  mili- 
tary retention,  will  be  made  available  for 
future  contingency  use  by  the  United  States, 
most  of  this  land  will  be  used  by  the  United 
States  for  the  development  of  an  American 
Memorial  Parle  which  will  be  used  as  a  rec- 
reation area  by  the  people  of  the  Marianas. 
Preliminary  plans  for  the  park  call  for 
cleared  beaches,  an  amphitheatre,  a  famUy 
picnic  area,  an  arboretum,  a  swimming  pool 
and  other  athletic  facilities  in  addition  to  a 
monument.  Land  in  the  Tanapag  Harbor 
area  not  used  for  the  memorial  park  or  for 
military  purposes  will  be  made  available  to 
the  future  Government  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  for  possible  sub-lease  for  civilian 
harbor-related  activities.  There  are  no  cur- 
rent plans  for  military  use  of  this  area.  Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  by  any  future 
military  use,  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  permit  maximum  feasible  Joint  use  of  any 
land  and  facilities  which  are  developed  for 
military  purposes. 

3.  Isely  Field  area.  Approximately  482  acres 
( 193  hectares)  south  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
southern  runway  of  Isely  Field  and  within 
the  south  boundary  road  also  will  be  made 
available  for  future  contingency  use  by  the 
U.S.  forces.  As  at  Tanapag  Harbor,  this  land 
will  be  made  available  to  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Marianas  for  use  or 
lease  for  Industrial  or  agrlcultiu-al  purposes 
compatible  with  possible  future  military  use. 

4.  Tinian.  Approximately  17,475  acres  (6.- 
993  hectares)  will  be  made  available  for  the 
development  of  a  joint  service  military  base 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  newly  present- 
ed by  the  United  States.  These  plans  reduced 
the  acreage  required  by  approximately  1,200 
acres  (485  hectares)  and  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  relocating  San  Jos6  Village.  The 
United  States  will  carefully  reevaluate  its 
military  land  needs  in  the  area  south  and 
east  of  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed runway  in  order  to  make  as  much  of 
this  land  as  possible  immediately  available 
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to  the  government  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
under  a  land  use  arrangement  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  purposes  compatible  with 
planned  military  activities. 

Joint  use  arrangements  for  both  the  new 
West  Field  and  the  rehabilitated  San  Jos6 
Harbor  will  be  under  the  civilian  control  of 
the  Marianas  Government  except  during 
times  of  national  emergency,  consistent  with 
military  requirements,  land  will  be  made 
available  under  a  land  use  arrangement  in 
the  San  Jos6  Harbor  area  for  civilian  harbor- 
oriented  activities.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
maximum  civilian  use  of  land  within  the 
base  Itself  for  agricultural,  fishing,  recrea- 
tional and  other  purposes,  Including  access 
through  the  base  area  to  northern  beaches 
compatible  with  respect  to  local  community 
needs  for  public  utility  services.  The  U.S. 
offered  to  improve  the  road  from  San  Josfe 
Village  to  the  Marpo  Valley  and  north  into 
the  base  area  by  the  construction  of  a  by- 
pass road  to  the  civilian  air  terminal  and 
around  the  airbase.  Opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  development  of  a  commercially 
operated  ferry  system  between  Saipan  and 
Tlnlan  and  possibly  Rota. 

The  United  States  Indicated  its  intent  to 
relinquish  its  use  rights  on  all  remaining 
military  retention  land  in  the  Northern 
Marianas  not  covered  by  the  new  agreement — 
some  4.691  acres  (1,898  hectares) — and  to  re- 
turn them  to  the  public  domain  at  a  time 
to  be  agreed  but  no  later  than  the  date  when 
the  formal  status  agreement  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

The  two  delegations  discussed  whether  the 
land  could  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  by  lease  or  purchase  and  methods  of 
determining  fair  market  value.  A  Joint  Land 
Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  and 
the  President's  Personal  Representative  to 
consider  the  exact  details  of  specific  require- 
ments and  means,  procedures  and  terms  for 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  consideration  and 
development  of  appropriate  safeguards  in  the 
area  of  eminent  domain  would  be  referred  to 
the  Joint  Drafting  Committee  referred  to  be- 
low. The  question  of  how  to  implement  the 
prior  agreement  that  the  Marianas  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  authority  to  prohibit  the 
alienation  of  land  to  persons  not  of  Marianas 
descent  was  also  referred  to  the  Joint  Draft- 
ing Committee.  This  committee  will  consider 
as  well  limitations  on  the  amount  of  public 
lands  which  might  be  made  available  to  01 
held  by  any  one  individual. 

ECONOMICS     AND     FINANCE 

A  report  by  the  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Preparatory 
Committee  on  Transition  established  at  the 
Third  Negotiating  Session  last  December  was 
approved.  The  report  otitlined  a  proposed 
program  of  studies  and  events  to  take  place 
between  the  time  of  the  signing  of  a  political 
status  agreement  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  government  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
under  Is  own  constitution.  These  studies  will 
include  those  related  to  government  or- 
ganization and  planning  for  the  Marianas 
Constitutional  Convention,  research  and 
planning  for  government  reorganization  and 
the  initial  legislative  program,  and  research 
on  U.S.  Federal  Programs  and  services.  There 
would  also  be  studies  related  to  economic 
and  social  development  planning,  fiscal  and 
revenue  planning,  physical  planning  and 
study  of  the  impact  of  relocation  of  the 
capital  of  the  Trust  Territory.  The  events 
anticipated  to  take  place  Include  a  political 
status  education  program  and  status  plebi- 
scite, a  constitutional  convention,  a  con- 
stitutional education  program  and  constitu- 
tional referendum  and  finally  the  election 
of  a  new  government. 

A  Joint  Commission  on  Transition,  con- 
sisting  of  representatives   of   the   Marianas 


and  the  United  States,  will  be  established 
to  provide  contintilng  consultation  and  pol- 
icy guidance  on  all  matters  related  to  the 
change  in  political  status.  To  assist  the 
commission,  a  Joint  Secretariat  consisting 
of  six  highly  qualified  professionals,  is  to  be 
established  to  develop  transition  plans  and 
schedules,  conduct  basic  economic  studies, 
arrange  for  the  employment  of  experts  and 
administer  funds  to  be  made  available  by 
the  United  States  for  these  activities  in  the 
amount  of  $1.2  million. 

The  two  delegations  tentatively  agreed  on 
a  initial  7-year  program  of  U.S.  financial 
assistance  to  begin  following  the  installation 
of  a  new  Government  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
ianas in  accordance  with  a  popularly  ap- 
proved constitution.  This  could  be  as  early 
as  July  1976.  Under  this  tentative  agreement 
the  U.S.  will  provide  $13.5  million  for  each  of 
these  years  in  direct  financial  grants  as  fol- 
lows: A  grant  of  SB  mllllo:i  a  year  to  help 
meet  the  cost  of  government  operations;  a 
giant  of  $1.5  million  a  year  to  the  future 
Government  of  the  Northern  Marianas  to  be 
used  for  economic  development  loans,  with 
$500  thousand  a  year  of  this  amount  to  be 
reserved  for  small  loans  to  farmers  a:id  fish- 
ermen a;id  to  agricultural  and  marine  coop- 
eraiives;  and  a  grant  of  $4  million  a  year  lor 
capital  Improvement  projects  of  which  at  the 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  re- 
quest, $500  thousand  a  year  will  be  reserved 
lor  Rota  and  $500  thousand  a  year  for  Tlnlan 
because  of  the  urgent  development  needs 
on  those  islands.  U.S.  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided in  constant  1975  dollars. 

In  addition,  a  wide  range  of  services  and 
assistance  under  regular  U.S.  Federal  pro- 
grams wUl  be  available.  The  United  States 
estimates  the  value  of  federal  services  and 
assistance  at  $3  million  a  year.  The  total 
direct  annual  assistance  is  thus  estimated 
at  $16.5  million.  This  does  not  Include  po- 
tential additional  income  from  military  con- 
struction and  a  growing  military  presence 
and  spending. 

Federal  funds  will  augment  the  common- 
wealth's other  growing  financial  resources 
from  Internal  taxes,  anticipated  rebates  of 
U.S.  Federal  income  taxes  after  the  new 
status  becomes  effective  and  Income  from 
public  lands.  All  of  these  resources  would  be 
directed  toward  assuring  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Northern  Marianas,  higher 
personal  Income  and  living  standards  for 
the  people,  capital  Improvements  for  social 
and  economic  growth,  as  well  as  Improved 
public  services. 

COMMONWEALTH    OF   THE   NORTHERN    MARIANAS 
STATUS  AGREEMENT 

In  the  light  of  the  progress  achieved,  both 
parties  agieed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  drafting  committee  whose  members  (1) 
will  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a 
status  agreement  in  keeping  with  the  ten- 
tative agreements  reached  to  date;  and  (2) 
the  approval  of  their  principals  specific  lan- 
guage for  the  provisions  to  be  included  in  the 
agreement.  Their  draft  will  be  presented  to 
will  have  the  authority  to  draft  subject  to 
the  Marianas  Political  Status  Commission 
ant'  the  United  States  at  the  next  nego'Utlng 
session.  It  was  reaffirmed  that  any  final  agree- 
ment will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Marl- 
anas  District  Legislature,  the  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  in  a  plebiscite,  and 
by  the  United  States  Congress. 

SEPARATE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  final  substantive  item  of  discussion 
centered  on  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission's  request  for  consideration  of 
early  transition  to  self-government  and  the 
possible  separate  administration  of  the  Mari- 
anas District  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement.  The  Commission 
shared  its  preliminary  views  with  the  United 


States  delegation  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  dialogue  on  this  important  subject.  The 
U.S.  in  turn  promised  to  take  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  both  parties  agreed 
that  further  study  and  consultation  on  this 
question  should  be  carried  forward  prior  to 
tne  next  negotiating  session. 

The  members  of  the  Marianas  Political 
Status  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Delegation 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  warm  hos- 
pitality extended  to  them  by  the  people  of 
Rota,  Tinian  and  Saipan  and  for  all  the 
courtesies  and  cooperation  received  from  the 
authorities  of  the  TTPI  Headquarters  and 
the  Marianas  District  Government. 

No  firm  date  was  set  for  the  next  meeting 
but  it  i.s  expected  that  It  will  take  place  In 
the  early  Fall.  In  the  meantime.  Informal 
con.suliations  will  continue  and  technical, 
legal  and  drafting  experts  will  be  meeting 
in  accordance  with  the  agreements  reached 
and  recorded  in  this  Joint  communique. 

Date:  May  31,  1974. 

For  the  United  States:  Franklin  Haydn 
WUlUms,  The  President's  Personal  Repre- 
sentative for  Marianas  Status  Negotiations. 

For  the  Marianas:  Edward  DLG  Pange- 
linan. Chairman,  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission:  and  Vicente  N.  Santos,  Co- 
Chairman,  Marianas  Political  Status  Com- 
mission. 


SPECIAL  FUNDS  FOR  MIDDLE  EAST 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  financial  situation  faced 
by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East — UNRWA,  and  uiged  an  im- 
mediate Presidential  determination  for 
a  special  emergency  contribution  to  its 
current  program. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  letter,  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  UNRWA  continues  to  de- 
teriorate. Official  estimates  indicate  that 
some  $20  million  are  needed  to  give  the 
agency  minimum  financial  solvency,  and 
that  the  deficit  for  1974  alone  is  approxi- 
mately $10  miUion.  According  to  officials 
in  UNRWA — and  I  believe  this  view  Ts" 
shared  by  officials  in  the  Department  of 
State — unless  additional  contributions 
from  the  international  community  are 
forthcoming  within  the  very  near  future. 
UNRWA  services,  including  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  rations  and  the  education 
of  young  refugees,  will  be  sharply  cm- 
tailed. 

Given  the  hopeful  changes  toward  a 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  our 
country  and  the  international  commu- 
nity should  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
tinuing humanitarian  needs  among  the 
refugees  and  the  immediately  important 
responsibilities  of  UNRWA  in  helping  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  approximately 
$5,200,000  which  is  Immediately  available 
to  help  UNRWA  in  the  contingency  fund 
for  humanitarian  purposes  authorized  in 
Public  Law  87-510.  I  urge  an  immediate 
Presidential  determination  to  make  these 
funds  available  as  an  emergency  contri- 
bution to  UNRWA. 

With  headquarters  In  Beirut,  UNRWA 
operates  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan  and 
the  Israeli  administered  territories  of 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  Some  1,600,000 
refugees  are  currently  registered  and  as- 
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sisted  by  UNRWA.  and  they 
continuing  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani^ 
sent  that  excerpts  from  my 
Secretary  Kissinger  be  prlnt^ 
Record. 


the 


There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

ExcEWTS  Frok  a  Letter  to 
Stats  Hzmr  A.  Kissinger 
EOWAKD    M.    BLknncdt,    Chairm 

SUBCOMMTTTEX    OK   REFCCEES 
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Henrt  a.  Kissinger. 
Secretary    of    State,    Department 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Secretary;   I  aiii  wr 
press  by  personal  concern  over 
situation  or  the  United  Nations 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Near  East  (UNBWA),  and  to  urg  i 
ommendlng  an   Unmedlate 
termination  for  a  special  eniergeftcy 
butlon   to   this   international   liu 
agency. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  tlna 
lion    ol    UNWRA    continues    to 
Official   estimates   Indicate   that 
000.000  are  needed  to  gi\e  the  a 
imum  financial  solvency,  and 
icit  for  1974  alone  Is  approximately 
000.  According   to  officials  In   UNRWA 
I  believe  this  view  is  shared  by  officials 
Department  of  State — unless  add 
tributions   from   the   Internationil 
nlty  are  forthcoming   within  the 
future,  UNRWA  services,  includi 
trlbution  of  food  rations  and  the 
of  young  refugees,  will  be  sharpl 

I    fully    recognize    that    the 
UNRWA's  mandate  and  future  1: 
of  growing  discussion  In  many  q 
peclally  in  light  of  the  signlAca 
being  made  In  the  resolution  of 
issues  In  the  Middle  East.  But 
hopeful  changes  towards  a  lastii^ 
the  area,  our  own  country  and 
tlonal  community  should  not 
the  continuing  humanitarian 
the  refugees  and  the  immediately 
responsibilities    of    UNRWA    in 
meet  these  needs. 

Over  the  years  the  United  States 
erously    supported    humanitarian 
among   the  refugees,  and  our  go^' 
contribution  to  UNRWA  for  the 
cal  year  totals  some  $25,000,000 
kind — or  approximately  forty 
agency's   1974  budget.  I  feel,  however, 
an   additional   modest   contribution 
time  would  serve  a  useful 
foreign   policy,   and   that   additional 
should  be  made  available  to  UNBJWA 
coming  fiscal  year. 

In  urging  an  Immediate 
termination    for   a   special 
trlbution  to  XJNRWA,  I  understand 
Department's  OCBce  of  Refugee 
tlon    Affairs    that    some    $5,200, 
available   for   Fiscal   Year   1974 
tlngency  fund  for  humanitarian 
tborlzed   in  Public  Law  87-510 
tion    and    Refugee    Assistance 
Hopefully,  the  bulk  of  these 
can  be  designated  for  a  special 
contribution  to  UNHWA 


ilk 
pen  ent 


emerg  ency 


i,0C0 


Act 
remal  amg 


and 


Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would 
press  my  personal  admiration 
for  your  extraordinary  efforts  In 
peaceful  resolution  of  outstandlnjg 
the  Middle  East,  and  I  wish  you 
your  continuing  diplomatic  effort  i 
this  end. 

Many  tbanks  for  your  considerition  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon  Be.st 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M,  KENifEDT 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  ,  lefugees 
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CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  days  we  may  commence  debate  on 
what  will  be  the  most  far-reaching  legis- 
lation facing  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  misnamed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act. 

In  fairness  to  all  Senators,  I  hope  it  is 
possible  to  establish  as  a  grovmd  rule 
from  the  beginning,  that  there  is  not 
one  single  one  of  us  who  is  not  concerned 
about  the  consumer.  We  are  consiuners 
ourselves.  All  of  our  constituents  are 
consumers.  It  would  be  unthinkable 
were  we  not  concerned  about  problems 
that  we  all  .share. 

However,  from  my  initial  study  of  the 
upcoming  consumer  legislation,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  really  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  consumers  at  all. 

That  indefinable  phrase,  "the  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe, '  refers  in  part  to  a  series 
of  checks  and  balances  that  face  all  of 
us  every  day.  The  three  branches  of  our 
Government  embody  this  principle,  and 
the  economy  also  requires  its  own  checks 
and  balances.  However,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  consumer  bill  is  yet  another 
expression  of  desire  to  destroy  our  politi- 
cal and  social  constitution.  There  are  a 
few  persons  in  this  country  who  feel  that 
our  constitutional  government  no  longer 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  problems  of 
modem  society.  There  ai-e  more  people 
alien  to  our  shores  who  support  the 
efforts  to  destroy  the  freedoms  so  dearly 
bought  and  carefully  protected  under 
our  Constitution.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  sincere  and  dedicated,  but  misguided, 
souls  in  the  United  States  who  seek  to 
destroy  restraints  on  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  to  attack  some  per- 
ceived evil  in  our  society.  This  proposal, 
also,  alters  some  of  those  very  delicate 
relationships  found  in  the  marketplace 
which  make  the  free  enterprise  system 
work. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  bill 
at  this  time.  However,  a  few  basic  points 
need  to  be  stressed.  It  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  preserve  the  business  climate  in 
this  country  as  it  is  to  protect  those  who 
consume  the  products  and  use  the  serv- 
ices that  business  makes  available.  And 
it  is  just  as  important  to  the  consumer 
as  to  any  other  group  that  this  legisla- 
tion not  be  passed  in  haste.  We  live  in  a 
time  when  many  Americans  are  suspi- 
cious of  government  £ind  when  virtually 
all  of  them  want  to  get  government  off 
their  backs.  About  the  last  thing  most 
Americans  want  is  the  creation  of  an- 
othDr  new  bureaucracy  filled  with  people 
telling  them  what  is  in  their  own  best 
interests. 

For  Uiese  reasons,  all  Senators  need  to 
become  familiar  with  what  is  contained 
In  this  dangerous  legislation  with  the 
innocent  title.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  deserves  a  long,  har  .  look  and 
full  debate  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floo:-. 


PART  C,  KENNEDY-BROOKE  AMEND- 
MENT—SPECIAL GRANTS  FOR  UR- 
BAN AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS  SERV- 
ING AREAS  WITH  THE  HIGHEST 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CHILDREN 
FROM  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  debates  on  the  elementary 


and  secondai-y  education  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate included  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  a  revised 
part  C — special  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  schools  serving  areas  with  the  high- 
est concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
income  families — of  title  I,  ESEA. 

As  proposed  now  in  the  Senate  educa- 
tion bill,  those  counties  are  eligible  for 
additional  title  I  funds  which  enroll 
either  twice  the  State  average  percent- 
age of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies— those  from  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  and  with  incomes  of 
above  that  level  from  AFDC — and /or 
thase  counties  enrolling  10,000  such  chil- 
dren— if  that  number  accoimted  for  at 
lea.st  5  percent  of  the  county's  enroll- 
ment. No  State  may  receive  more  than 
12  percent  of  the  total  title  I  funds. 

This  new  formula  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  available  substantial  addi- 
tional grants  to  urban  areas  enrolUng 
hiiih  numbers  of  low-income  children  and 
to  extremely  poor  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  separate  fimding  is  pro- 
vided at  the  level  of  $75  million.  Thus,  it 
should  be  stressed,  part  C  will  not  dimin- 
ish the  funds  received  by  any  educational 
agency  provided  by  the  McClellan 
amendment  adopted  previously.  This, 
then  has  the  effect  of  providing  addi- 
tional title  I  funds  to  areas  with  especial 
needs. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  statistics  showing  county 
find  State  allocations  under  part  C  as  it 
was  finally  written  into  the  education  bill 
by  the  Kennedy-Brooke  amendment,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  alloca- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
County  allocation  under  part  C  of  title  I, 

ESEA,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
Alabama: 

Dallas    -.       $69,788 

Jefferson   282.577 

Mobile   185,901 

Montgomery    100, 533 


Total  for  Alabama. 

Alaska: 

Anchorage    

Bethel   

Slska    

Wade   Hampton 


638,819 


82,  781 

58,162 

1,641 

27.217 


Total   for   Ala.ska. 


169.801 


Arizona: 

Maricopa     .-- 390,866 

Pima    150,913 


Total  for  Arlzona. 


541.779 


Arkansas: 
Crittenden   , 
Jefferson  _.. 

Lee   

Mississippi   , 

Phillips 

Pulaski    

St.   Francis , 
Saline    


59,429 
61,  287 
31,332 
57,  293 
55,  808 
96,711 
42,508 
6,250 


Total   for  Arkansas. 


California: 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa. 


409,  617 


638.  630 
246.  637 
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Fresno $374,650 

Kern 228,325 

Los  Angeles 4,228,433 

Orange 396. 173 

Riverside 281,972 

-Sacramento   395,461 

.San   Bernardino 410,  365 

San  Diego 589,374 

.s-\u  Fi-anci8C0 365,351 

San   Joaquin 193,944 

Santa  Clara.. - 413,151 

Tulare   ._-  176,950 

Ventura 160,683 


Total  for  California 8.999,999 


Colorado : 

Adams 

Arapahoe  

Clear  Creek- 
Denver  

Douglas 

El   Paso 

Gilpin 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Pitkin    

Pueblo 

Weld 


Total  for  Colorado. 


Connecticut: 
Fairfield  ... 

Hartford 

New  Haven. 


83,  124 
39,  233 

90S 

349, 738 

2,301 

119,019 

57 

75 

48,  739 

604 

84,  765 
68,  789 

797.  350 


445.  126 
564,  788 
558,  263 


Total  for  Connecticut 1,  668, 177 

District  of  Columbia 1, 138,  262 


Florida : 
Broward    . 

Dade    

Duval    ... 
Escambia 


181,  027 
482, 738 
319.089 
134.  940 


HUlsborough    240.611 

Orange    147.066 

Palm  Beach 140,750 

PtneUas 135,319 

Polk 123.066 


Total  for  Florida 1.904.607 


Georgia: 

Bibb    

Burke    

Chatham  . 
Clayton  ... 

Cobb 

Do  Kalb... 
Dougherty 

Fulton 

Laviren    

Lowndes  _. 
Muscogee  . 
Richmond  . 


Total  for  Georgia. 


HawaU: 
Honolulu 


Total  for  Hawaii. 


Idaho: 
Ada 

Bannock  . 
Bear  Lake  . 
Benewah  .. 
Bingham  _ 

Blaine 

Bonneville . 
Canyon  ... 
Caribou  ... 

Clark  

Franklin  _. 
Kootenai 
Latah  ... 
Lewis 


82,  491 
29.  459 

100,642 
14.  716 
31.916 
62.  726 
53. 113 

259. 733 
28.  433 
31.943 
83.045 
69,827 

847,945 


410.  037 


410, 037 


28,765 

15,  872 

657 

1.106 

11.341 

699 

12.  571 

19. 871 

093 

66 

1.063 

11.774 

3,090 

154 


CXX- 
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Twin  Falls. 
Valley    


Total  for  Idaho. 


$16. 067 
587 

124.  665 


Illinois: 

Boone 4,702 

Cook ....  5,895,742 

De  Kalb 11,547 

Du  Page , 79,322 

Grundy    5,839 

Kane 66,041 

Kendall   4,440 

La  Salle 28,453 

Livingston 11,  482 

McHenry 32.980 

Moiuroe    4,265 

Piatt 4.330 

Putnam 1,290 

St.  Clair  - 461,  326 

Tazewell    34.761 

Wabash 3,084 

Woodford    6.167 


Total  for  Illinois 6.654.760 


Indip.na: 

Adams  

Allen    

Blackford  ... 

Carroll    

Cass  

Clay   

Clinton   

De  Kalb  

Delaware 

Dubois    

Elkhart   

Fountain    ... 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock   

Harrison    

Hendricks  ... 

Howard 

Huntington   . 

Jasper   

Johnson 

Kosciusko  ... 

Lake    

Madison 

Marion 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan   

Noble    

Owen 

Porter 

St.  Joseph... 

Scott    

Tippecanoe  .. 

Tipton 

Vanderburgh 

Vigo   

Warrick 

Wells 

White 


5.501 

78.689 
2,823 
2,605 
8.179 
5.082 
6.175 
6.630 

3,<).  410 
4,372 

26,  685 
4.208 
5,537 

11,239 
5.647 
4.608 
7.978 

17.  322 
5,392 
4,900 

10.328 

9.144 

271.  896 

34,  372 

288,  890 

9.344 

11.612 
7.341 
8.506 
6,776 
2.678 

16.958 

73.024 
4.098 

16.849 
3,443 

61. 457 

37.706 
4.627 
4.390 
4.617 


Total  for  Indiana 1,126,927 


Iowa: 
Black  Hawk- 

Boone  

Buena  Vista. 

Cedar 

Dubuque  

Henry  

Johnson    

Linn 

MUls  .- 

O'Brien 


65,340 

5,686 

5. 039 

4,209 

37,577 

4,270 

12,850 

53,341 

- 2,428 

4,270 

Polk 126,240 

Pottawattamie . 43,870 

Scott    68,760 

Shelby  ... 3,076 

Story 9,207 

"Wapello 24.991 

Warren 7,103 


Washington 
Winnebago  . 
Woodbury  _. 


Total  for  Iowa. 


18269 

$3,804 

2.712 

42.575 

627.  356 


Kan.-.a.s : 

Barber 

Clark 

Cloud 

Edwards   

Gray    

Harper    

Johnson    

McPherson    _ 
Montgomery 

Norton    

Pratt 

Rice     

Saline   

Sedgwick    ... 

Shawnee 

Smith   

Thomas    

Trego 

Wyandotte  .. 


Total  for  Kansas. 


Kentucky: 

Bell    

Boone   ... 
Christian 

Clay  : 

Payette  _. 

Floyd 

Harlan    _. 
Jefferson 
Kenton   .. 

Knox   

Pike   


1.186 

549 

2.832 

443 

920 

1,398 

37.648 

5,168 

20,780 

1.292 

1.736 

2.354 

41,029 

198.471 

58.729 

1.080 

1.505 

602 

160.690 

538,  418 


32,104 
6,  108 
34,  735 
36.711 
45.821 
30.654 
41.099 
231.350 
34.439 
34.234 
50.710 


Total  for  Kentucky 557.694 


LoiUsiana : 

Caddo 182,576 

Bast  Baton  Rouge 149.501 

Jefferson 113.  764 

Orleans 602.037 

•St.  Landry 149.379 


Total  for  Louisiana 1.107.267 


Maine : 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 


63.371 
70.397 


Total  for  Maine 133,768 


Maryland: 
Baltimore 
Carroll     .. 
Harford  .. 
Howard  .. 


-.  140.683 

18. 796 

S6. 802 

14.056 

Montgomery    115.346 

Prince  Georges 215:831 

Baltimore  City 1.294.735 


Total  for  Maryland- 1. 835. 648 


Massachusetts : 

Bristol   

Essex    

Hampden    ... 
Middlesex  ... 

Suffolk    

Worcester 


282.  992 
341.810 
308.948 
552.  795 
954.  166 
305,  375 


Total  for  Massachusetts 2.746,066 


Michigan : 

Genesee 418,961 

Ingham   205,621 

Kent    320.564 

Macomb    248,923 

Oakland    416,403 

Saginaw    232, 060 

Wayne 3,176,309 


Total  for  Michigan.. 5,018,842 
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County  allocation  under  part  C 
ESEA,  as  passed  by  the  Senate — pontlnued 

Minnesota: 

Anoka    

Dakota    

Freeborn 

Goodhue  

Hennepin   

Lake 

McLeod  

Olmsted 

Ramsey  

St.    Louis 

Stearns   


Total  for  Minnesota. 


Mississippi: 

Bolivar 

Coahoma 

Harrison   ... 

Hinds 

Holmes    

Leflore     

Sunflower  .. 
Washington 


Total   for  ML«sisslppl. 


Missouri: 

Butler   

Clay 

Dunklin    

Franklin   

Greene 

Jaclcson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette    

New  Madrid  .. 

Osage 

Pemiscot 

Platte 

St.  Charles  ... 

St.  Louis 

Worth    

St.  Louis  City. 


Total  for  Missouri. 


Montana: 

Big    Horn 

Cascade 

Custer  

Daniels   

Dawson   

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Glacier    

Golden  Valley 

Lincoln    

Missoula 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

Yellowstone  .. 


Total  for  Montana. 


Nebraska : 

Adams 

Cedar 

Colfax    

Deuel 

Douglas 

Gosper    

Hall    

Harlan 

Knox    

Lancaster 

Madison 

Nemaha 

Perkins 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Scotta  Bluff. 

Seward 

Washington 


Total  for  Nebraska. 
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of  title  1, 


$64,423 
46,625 
12.  050 
10.  822 

607,  822 

4.866 

8,597 

22.  33^ 

275,  905 

104,768 
60,  182 


1,218,401 


72.  025 
64,964 
51,105 
126,  375 
43,  485 
50,  146 

66,  795 

67,  386 


632. 281 


32,846 

18,  543 

35.  962 

9,  161 

37,  971 

216,  589 

22. 085 

3,474 

34,  651 

1,652 

44,254 

4.768 

13,911 

145,  976 

579 

461, 136 


1,083.566 


10,  927 
33,  074 

2.869 
274 

1,992 
14.929 

4,605 

14,582 

91 

4,477 
21,489 

1,535 
13,997 
35,  998 


160,  893 


6,352 

17,838 

2,105 

351 

173,  710 

332 

12,  908 
923 

13,  942 
32.814 

6,  168 

1.625 

720 

2.  179 

18.706 

16.825 

2,667 

2,770 


311.854 


Nevada: 
Clark   $88,607 


Douglas 
Elko 

Nye 

Washoe 

White  Pine. 


1.141 
2.986 
1.065 
24.  477 
2,625 


Total  for  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire: 
Hillsborough    . 
Rockingham  .. 


120,  901 


69.783 
55.  110 


Total  for  New  Hampshire..       124.893 


New  Jersey: 

Bergen 248,337 

Camden 694.228 

Essex    1.662.296 


Hudson 
Mercer 
Middlesex   . 
Monmouth 

Morris    

Passaic    

Somerset 

Union 


751.408 
292,  855 
323,361 
392,  808 
103.  179 
479.  570 
72.  672 
280. 218 


Total  for  New  Jersey 6, 200, 931 


New  Mexico: 
Bernalillo  ... 
Los   Alamos- 
McKinley    . . 
San  Juan 


Total  for  New  Mexiio. 


153. 722 

718 

69,  342 

64,  281 

288,  063 


New  York : 

Bronx 2,122,151 

Erie 431.017 

Genesee 9. 163 

Hamilton    658 

Kings     _ 3.166,391 

Monroe    271,475 

Nassau 341,503 

New  York 1,222,005 

Onondaga 144,636 

Putnam 9.344 

Queens    633.046 

Suffolk 376.303 

Westchester   294.047 

Wyoming    6,259 


Total  for  New  York 8,999,999 


North  Carolina: 

Catawba 

Columbus 

Cumberland  . 

Durham    

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Guilford 

Halifax    

Lincoln   

Mecklenburg 

Nash 

Pitt    -. 

Robeson 

Wake 

Wayne  


Total  for  North  Carolina.. 


12.  237 
53.042 

111.378 
54.482 
57.  164 
77.  630 
77.  545 
65.  379 
5.519 

115.683 
60.  220 
67.  764 
96.  233 
75.  174 
60.  199 

979.648 


North  Dakota: 

Burleigh 

Cass   

Grand  Forks. 

Logan    

Rolette    

Slope   

Traill 

Ward    


10,  136 

17.722 

13.  279 

786 

15.  124 
417 

1.283 

16,  439 


Total  for  North  Dakota 75. 186 


Ohio: 

Ashland    «7. 486 

Auglaize    5.447 

Champaign 6.677 

Cuyahoga   989,634 

Darke 10.209 

Defiance    8,259 

Delaware 7,363 

Erie 17.783 

Franklin   355.358 


Fulton 
Geauga 


4.727 
11.211 


Hamilton    400.  184 


Hancock 

Henry    

Huron 

Knox 

Lake    

Lucas 

Mahoning 

Medina 

Mercer 

Miami 


13.091 

4.288 

10,754 

8,856 

37,007 

193,362 

116,203 

— 11,404 

5,553 

19,505 

Montgomery 210.266 


Portage 

Preble 

Putnam  ., 
Sandusky 
Seneca  ... 
Shelby  ... 

Stark 

Summit  .. 
Union    ... 

Wayne 

Williams   . 
Wood 


22,879 
7.556 
5,482 

13.  683 

13.  337 
6,904 

92,  077 

202,  359 

4.832 

18,  521 
6,203 

16,  096 


Total  for  Ohio 2,863,455 

Oklahoma: 

Comanche    54,606 

Muskogee    38,273 

Oklahoma 190.652 

Tulsa 141,767 


Total    for    Oklahoma 426,098 


Oregon : 

Clackamas    69.  173 

Lane 112.405 

Marion    89,503 

Multnomah    316.487 


Total  for  Oregon 587,568 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny 1.072.612 

Cumberland 34.249 

Delaware 284.095 

Montgomery    157,466 

Philadelphia    3.135.363 

Union    6.669 


Total   for  Pennsylvania 4,690.454 


Rhode  Island: 
Providence 416.528 


Total  for  Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina: 

Charleston 

Florence    

Greenville 

Orangeburg   _. 

Richland    

Sumter   


416,  628 


158.495 
71.843 
72.  467 
''7.  707 
99.  114 
C9,  526 


Total  for  South  Carolina..       549,141 


South  Dakota: 

Brown    

Charles  Mix. 

Minnehaha 

Pennington 

Shannon  

Stanley 

Todd    


11.916 
13.  723 
32,  601 
30,  124 
21.060 
238 
13, 232 


Total  for  South  Dakota 123.  792 
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Tennessee: 

Davidson $120,186 

Favette    38,683 

HamUton    93, 104 

Knox   93,766 

Sihelby 360,259 

Sullivan 39,263 

Total  for  Tennessee 745,260 

Toxus: 

.Armstrong    188 

Bell 45.590 

Bexar 465,537 

Cameron 194,330 

Clay  1,253 

Dallas    401,695 

El   Paso 192,074 

Galveston 68,949 

Gray 6.201 

Harris 611,285 

Hartley   595 

Hidalgo   277.599 

Hutchinson 4.825 

Jefferson 109,683 

Johnson    ...  8,664 

Lubbock - 72.302 

McLennan 66.  082 

Moore 2.757 

Nueces 141.518 

OchUtree    1.551 

Randall 8.194 

Tararnt 198.905 

TravU 81.  968 

Webb 94.690 

Winkler 1,567 

Total  for  Texas 3,057,004 

Utah: 

Davis .-  19.028 

Kane 245 

Morgan  735 

Piute   276 

Rich 199 

Salt  Lake 183,785 

San  Juan 32,  id's 

Utah 46,116 

Weber    51.446 

Total  for  Utah 334,264 

Vermont : 

Chittenden 42,918 

Total  for  Vermont 42,918 

Virginia: 

Fairfax    98.792 

Henrico 23.126 

Pittsylvania  46.619 

Chesapeake  City 56,  968 

Colonial  Heights  City 3, 119 

Fairfax  City 2,806 

Falls  Church  City 1,150 

Hampton  City 74,342 

Newport  News  City 100,866 

Norfolk    City 291,287 

Portsmouth   City 123,660 

Radford  City 802 

Richmond  City 215,446 

Roanolce  City 53,012 

Salem  City 2,  644 

Virginia  Beach  City 94,  035 

Waynesboro   City 3,626 

Total  for  Virginia 1,191,098 

Washington : 

King 553,094 

Pierce    .  263,  053 

Snohomish 169,071 

Spokane   . .  166,  807 

Yakima  178,  60t 

Total  for  Washington 1,319,134 


West  Virginia : 

Cabell-. $40,  866 

Fayette 43.432 

HancxKdE   6.699 

Kanawha    101.765 

Logan    40.975 

McDowell 67.144 

Mingo 52.134 

Rnleigh   44,027 

Total  for  West  Virginia 397,042 

Wisconsin: 

Brown   62.817 

Dane    122.328 

Dodge    14.415 

Door    5.598 

Green  Lake  4,034 

Lincoln   6,546 

Milwaukee 742,784 

Ozaukee 11,704 

Racine  _. 106,701 

St.  Croix 11,131 

Sauk    11,638 

Washington 20.079 

Waukesha    55,213 

Total  for  Wisconsin 1,174.088 

Wyoming: 

Campbell    3,437 

Carbon    3,264 

Fremont 16.971 

Hot  Springs 1.189 

Laramie    23,630 

Natrona    19,717 

Sublette    757 

Sweetwater    4,582 

Teton    1,167 

Uinta 1,816 

Weston    2,075 

Total  for  Wyoming 78.585 


UNITED     NATIONS      CHARTER      OF 
ECONOMIC  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES 

Ml-.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  months 
about  the  increasing  economic  Interde- 
pendence of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Secretary  Kissinger,  in  particular,  has 
repeatedly  reminded  us  of  the  need  for 
better  means  of  cooperation  among  na- 
tions in  handling  worldwide  commodity 
shortages,  monetary  stresses,  and  infla- 
tionary pressures,  if  we  are  not  to  fall 
into  the  trap  of  trade  wars  or  succumb 
to  self-defeating  retaliatoi-y  practices. 

I  certainly  subscribe  to  this  viewpoint, 
as  does  just  about  anyone  who  believes 
that  America's  economy  will  grow 
healthier  in  a  cooperative  atmosphere 
of  stable  and  open  trade  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  in  a  hostile 
one  of  tariff  baiTiers  and  trade  restraints. 

Yet  I  believe  we  may  be  slower  in 
recognizing  that  "interdependence"  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  a  two-way  street,  and 
that  achieving  the  cooperation  and  sta- 
bility we  seek  will  require  some  sacrifices 
and  changes  of  habit  on  our  own  part. 
We  tend  to  assume  too  easily  that  what 
is  right  for  the  United  States  must  be 
right  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  each  nation  defines 
the  aims  of  cooperation  in  terms  of  its 
own  self-interest  and  seeks  stability  in 
a  system  which  maximizes  its  own  re- 
turns. We  face  a  long  and  vei-y  difficult 
period  oi  negotiations  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  which  our  defini- 


tions and  theirs  will  have  to  be  balanced 
and  sorted  out. 

And  in  the  course  of  this  give-and- 
take  we  are  obviouslj'  going  to  have  to 
))ay  more  attention  than  we  have  in  the 
past  to  what  others  mean  by  "coopera- 
tion" and  "stability."  Not  surprisingly, 
some  definitions  now  being  advanced 
elsewhere  in  the  world  presuppose  rad- 
ical changes  in  the  way  we  Americans — 
both  official  and  private — do  businej.s 
abroad. 

In  tills  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  an  address 
recently  given  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  to  the  United  States,  His  Excel- 
lency Jose  Juan  de  OUoqui,  before  the 
American  Management  Association  in 
New  York  City.  Ambassador  Olloqul's  ex- 
cellent speech,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
useful  summary  of  major  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  world  commmiity,  places 
the  "interdependence"  theme  within  the 
framework  of  demands  for  gieater  social 
justice  throughout  the  T^norld. 

Mexico,  of  course,  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  reshape  our  system 
of  economic  relations  so  as  to  liarmonize 
free  enterprise  piinciples  with  social  jus- 
tice goals,  and  Mexico  is  the  sponsor  of 
a  draft  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  at  the  United  Nations  which 
would  lay  the  foimdation  for  this  re- 
formed system.  Ambassador  Olloqui  ex- 
plains the  Mexican  proposal  and  argues 
forcefully  in  support  of  such  a  Charter. 

I  commend  Ambassador  OUoqui 's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  for  their  careful 
study. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  By   His  Excellency  Jose   Jvan   de 

Olloqui   Before    the    .American    Manage- 
ment Association 

The  wc»-ld  economy  is  in  a  special  situation 
which  has  never  iiefore  existed  in  such  a  par- 
ticular complex  form.  We  are  facing  today 
scarcities  of  food,  scarcities  of  mineral  re- 
sources, a  crisis  of  energetics  and  a  volatile 
and  unstable  International  monetary  system. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  present  situa- 
tion will  have  an  effect  on  the  world  pattern 
of  trade  and  investment  which  will  increase 
uncertainty,  and  that  as  countries  begin  to 
feel  the  effect  of  higher  prices  of  Imports 
upon  their  balance  of  payments  ihey  will  be- 
come more  and  more  protecti(Hii«t  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  could  result. 

I  suggest  that  as  an  example  of  what  could 
happen  we  go  back  a  few  months  ago:  oii 
June  27,  1973  the  United  States  announced  a 
temporary  embargo  on  all  exports  of  soy- 
beans. Five  days  later  it  replaced  tlie  embargo 
with  an  export  licensing  system  that  effec- 
tively reduced  U.S.  sale«  abroad.  At  the  same 
tune,  it  imposed  export  restraints  on  iron 
and  steel  scrap.  Before  tlie  summer  was  over. 
Japan  was  forced  to  limit  its  purchases  ol 
UjS.  timber  from  the  Paciflc  northwest,  and 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  initiated 
steps  to  limit  exports  01  some  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. 

On  October  17.  the  Arab  nations  an- 
nounced a  series  of  cutbacks  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil  and  a  total  embargo  on  ex- 
ports of  oil  to  the  United  States. 

On  November  24, 1973,  representatives  from 
sixteen  East  and  Central  African  countries, 
meeting  In  Dar-es-Salaam,  called  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  France,  West  Germany,  Japan, 
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and  Brazil  unless  their  countries 
support  of  the  Government  of 
Specifically  mentioned  among 
tlons  was  an  embargo  on  the 
materials  to  these  countries. 
Inflationary  pressures  have 
wide.   The  U.S.   has  Just 
digit  inflation  rate  last  month 
simply  average   as  regards   W- 
phere  developed  countries. 

While   the  price   of   oil   went 
cent  in  12  months,  the  prices  o 
nitrogen   fertilizer  have  also 
in  a  comparable  period.  The  wi 
tlon  problem  did  not  begin  w 
will  not  end  with  oil.  Other 
crease   in   cost  either   because 
tlonary  psychology,  because  ot 
ohogopoly  power,  or  simply 
scarcity. 

Several    producers   of   primar; ' 
talking  of  creating  cartels  In  ord  i 
export  supplies   and   raise  prices 
the  cases  of  coSee,  bananas  and 
erals. 

All  of  the  short  term  problem  s 
noted  above  have  been  further 
by  the  collapse  of  the  Bretton 
tary    system    and    a    tendency 
international   community    to 
rules  of  the  General  Agreement 
Tariffs    whenever    self-interest 
Monetary   uncertalnlties   have 
to  flights  from  currency  to 
in  some  instances  to  flights 
to  commodities,  pressing  prices 
It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Is  dependent  on  Imports  for 
of    its   supplies   of   nine   of 
minerals  and   metals.  Apart 
must  remember  that  the  U.S. 
of  all  the  natural  rubber  and 
sumes.  Puthermore.  tn  the  May 
of  the  American  Economic 
sors  Plsher  and  Ridker  conclud* 
United  States  economy  undoubt< 
come  somewhat  more  dependent 
fuel,    and    certain    other   raw 
ports". 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  two 
out    from    the    present    world 
greater  dependency  or 
nations  and  an  imminent  danger 
warfare     headed     by     strong 
policies. 

I   am   not   an    alarmist,   rathe  ■ 
optimist,  and  I  believe  that  out 
sometimes   comes    vision. 

The   leaders   of   the   world 
unique  challenge  and  it  affords  a 
tunlty.  We  have  the  means  and 
adequate    forums    to    Implement 
tlon,  for  example,  this  very  year 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  the 
Conference,  the  Population 
Monetary  Reform  (Group  of  20) 
Round  of  Trade  Negotiations 
others. 

Therefore  we  must  enter 
tlons   with   the    clear    Intention 
Tlable   solutions.    In    these 
must  remember  the  changes  In 
tlons  that  have  occurred,  such 
concept  of  international  power: 
world  scarcities:  the  charging 
ternal  development  cooperation; 
gence  of  China;  the  new 
tlal     of     Developing     Countries 
Important,  the  Importance 
concept  of  equality  and  Justice. 
As  we  enter  these  negotiations 
member  that  If  they  are  going 
tive  we  must  all  sit  as  equals 
negotiating  table  and   that  the 
to  negotiate  so  as  to  maximize  the 
be  tempered  by  a  sense  of  Justice 
dependent  on  one  another,  in 
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grees. We  recognize  interdependence,  we  re- 
ject incervenilon. 

Negotiations  have  talked  about  equality, 
and  Justice  for  many  years,  but  never  have 
they  Implemented  it  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
vides econoniic  benefits  for  developing  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  Tokyo  Round  negotiations  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  It  serves  no  purpose  to 
reduce  tariffs  if  on  the  other  hand  non-tariff 
barriers  are  Increased. 

Ic  Is  important  to  elaborate  studies  so  as 
to  provide  us  with  criteria,  but  there  is  also 
a  point  of  saturation  at  which  studies  are 
made  not  for  their  implementation  but  for 
the  sake  of  studies.  I  believe  we  already  have 
enougn  studies.  What  we  need  is  action,  and 
noi  more  studies,  not  a  program  of  action, 
but  action  itself. 

We  must  not  allow  the  powerful  nations 
to  /evert  the  old  ways  of  thinking;  we  must 
prevent  the  implantation  of  neo-colonlalism 
in  any  of  Its  lorms. 

We  must  promote  new  and  dynamic  con- 
cepts jf  trade,  investment,  credit.  We  must 
search  for  new  formulas  to  our  old  problems. 
However,  this  search  must  be  done  by  all, 
together,  for  the  possibility  exists  that  the 
more  powerful  nations  will  get  together  on  a 
solution  and  leave  out  the  developing  na- 
tions This  would  constitute  a  terrible  mis- 
take, notably  because  In  some  cases  develop- 
ing countries  are  the  supphers  of  raw  mate- 
rials, or  potential  suppliers,  but  also  because 
without  the  participation  and  cooperation 
of  developing  countries  no  global  agreement 
can  ever  be  a  success  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  especially  In  view  of  the  fast 
changes  taking  place  In  relations  among  na- 
tions. 

Mexico  Is  actively  participating  in  all  of 
these  negotiations:  In  the  world  monetary 
reform  Mexico's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
a  member  of  the  Group  of  the  Twenty  (20) 
who  are  drafting  the  reform;  the  Secretary 
of  the  World  Population  Conference  is  a 
Mexican,  we  are  also  participating  In  the 
Tokyo  Round  and  in  all  preparatory  negotia- 
tions in  GATT  as  well  as  in  every  other  ma- 
jor conference  My  country  firmly  believes  In 
the  necessity  for  change,  and  we  believe  It 
can  be  done  through  mutual  understanding. 
We  therefore  not  only  promote  change  but 
we  participate  In  It. 

Irrerutabie  evidence  of  this  Is  the  Charter 
of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  States 
proposed  by  the  President  of  Mexico  at  the 
ni  UNCTAD.  This  Charter  Is  the  equivalent 
as  regards  nations,  to  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  Some  of  the  princi- 
ples contemplated  in  the  Charter  are  the 
following: 

PuU  respect  to  the  right  of  every  nation  to 
adopt  the  economic  structure  which  It  deems 
appropriate; 

No  economic  pressures  to  hamper  the  po- 
litical sovereignty  of  any  State: 

Pull  respect  for  local  laws  by  foreign  In- 
vestment; 

Abolition  of  discrimination  on  exports 
from  non-industrialized  countries; 

Economic  advantages  to  be  granted  in  In- 
verse relation  to  the  stage  of  development; 
Agreements  to  guarantee  the  stability  and 
equitable  price  of  basic  products,  and 

Ample  and  pertinent  transmission  of  tech- 
nological and  scientlflcal  knowledge  at  lesser 
cost  and  more  expeditious  to  backward  coun- 
tries. 

When  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and 
Duties  was  conceived,  the  developed  nations 
of  the  world  contemplated  it  as  a  mechanism 
to  benefit  exclusively  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  they  only  sought  In  the  Charter 
the  aspects  of  Justice  and  equity.  I  believe 
that  the  events  In  the  past  year  have  proven 
the  need  for  a  more  stable  international  eco- 
nomic system,  which   the  Charter  will  pro- 


vide. This  implies  that  there  are  economic 
benefits  derived  from  the  Charter,  since 
stability  as  you,  my  dear  friends  know,  as 
astute  Investors,  promotes  Investment 
growth,  trade  and  development.  Consequent- 
ly, we  want  to  create  the  necessary  frame  of 
reference  to  provide  not  only  the  elements 
that  will  assure  equity  and  Justice  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  also  provide  the  neces- 
sary stability  for  a  growth  in  which  both  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries  will  share. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  developed  nations  as  for  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

The  lack  of  this  Charter  has  given  rise 
to  the  present  world-wide  economic  emer- 
gency, which  culminated  In  the  call  by  the 
United  Nations  of  its  Sixth  Special  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  is  the  first 
devoted  to  economic  matters. 

The  issues  that  are  being  discussed  by  the 
Assembly  are  not  new.  They  have  been  build- 
ing up  for  years.  What  Is  new  is  the  sense 
of  lu-gency.  We  are  confronted  now  with  the 
most  serious  problems  which  must  be  dealt 
with,  m  cooperation,  as  a  community  of  na- 
tions. The  members  of  the  United  Nations 
will  have  to  decide  whether  they  are  willing 
to  act  collectively  In  a  manner  which  will 
insure  that  the  organizations  works  effec- 
tively In  the  long-term  Interest  of  all. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Assembly  Is  to  se- 
cure the  optimum  use  of  the  world's  natu- 
ral resources  with  the  basic  objective  of  se- 
curing better  conditions  of  social  Justice 
throughout  the  world. 

This  Is  a  formidable  undertaking,  con- 
sidering the  selfish  Interests  of  the  many 
groups  which  comprise  the  organization,  but 
I  am  optimistic  about  its  ultimate  accom- 
plishments. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Prance  Michel 
Jobert  approached  the  problems  before  the 
Assembly  by  calling  for  the  concerted  estab- 
lishment of  a  fair  and  stable  economic  order 
as  put  forth  In  the  draft  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  of  States  submitted 
by  the  President  of  Mexico. 

Out  of  great  crises  come  also  great  opportu- 
nities for  creating  a  better  world.  Some  of 
the  Addresses  at  the  United  Nations  have 
constituted  noble  declarations  of  intentions. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  machinery  to  carry  out 
those  Intentions  is  established. 

The  most  obvious  problem-areas  which  re- 
quire a  united  effort  for  their  solution  are: 

1.  The  cycle  of  raw  materials  shortages 
and  surpluses. 

2.  Sudden  unexpected  swings  in  prices. 

3.  Obstacles  to  trade. 

4.  Monetary  instability. 

What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  through 
the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties 
of  States  and  related  agreements,  is  a  fair 
and  stable  economic  order,  propitious  to  the 
development  of  trade  and  investment.  It  will 
be  in  a  sense  the  Infrastructure  required  for 
private  enterprise  to  expand  and  flourish.  In 
the  measure  that  standards  of  living  are 
raised  throughout  the  world,  greater  volumes 
of  trade  which  require  greater  production, 
could  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  Is  evident  that  we  face  an  important 
challenge,  one  which  we  can  solve  to  our 
mutual  benefit,  but  one  which  requires  new 
formulas,  full  participation  and,  above  all, 
a  sense  of  dignity  for  all  mankind  from 
which  we  can  draw  a  new  spirit,  akin  to  the 
Spirit  of  Tlatelolco,  of  Justice  and  equality. 

To  conclude,  let  me  summarize  by  saying 
that  the  era  in  which  one  country,  or  a  group 
of  countries,  would  adopt  measures  for  their 
sole  benefit  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences for  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  give 
way  to  another  era  In  which  the  welfare  of 
all  mankind  must  be  considered.  Selfish 
countries   are   being   warned   by   the   recent 
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events,  beware  the  countries  that  do  not  pay 
heed  to  history. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  ETHNIC 
STUDIES  PROGRAM  AND  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  one 
item  to  be  considered  during  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  H.R.  69,  the  educa- 
tion bill,  is  the  Senate-passed  4-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies 
Programs  Act,  section  111  of  the  Senate 
version,  S.  1539. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor 
of  this  Important  ethnic  studies  legisla- 
tion and  the  extension  amendment,  and 
am  grateful  for  the  active  support  I  have 
received  from  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
approving  the  program  and  the  initial 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1974.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  program  be  extended. 
The  program  has  attracted  widespread 
national  attention,  interest,  and  enthu- 
siasm and  I  am  most  hopeful  that  the 
conference  committee  will  approve  the 
Senate  measure. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
on  progress  of  the  program  to  date.  The 
Office  of  Education  recently  reported  to 
me  that  in  the  6  months  since  appropria- 
tions were  first  granted  last  December 
1973.  more  than  4,000  requests  for  infor- 
mation and  900  actual  grant  applications 
were  received  from  "every  section  of  the 
country."  Interest  has  been  balanced  be- 
tween educational  institutions  "at  every 
educational  level"  and  community  and 
ethnic  groups.  In  short,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  grassroots  interest  in  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program  Act 
which  has  demonstrated  public  approval 
of  extension  of  the  program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarlts,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  May  23,  1974,  report 
to  me  from  Commissioner  of  Education, 
John  Ottina,  outlining  details  concern- 
ing implementation  of  the  act. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  — 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
another  area  of  concern  to  me,  and  to 
many  supporters  of  the  ethnic  studies 
legislation,  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  implement  the  appointment 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eth- 
nic Heritage  Studies  called  for  in  the 
original  act. 

I  recently  protested  the  inaction  on 
this  appointment  to  HEW  Secretary  Cas- 
par W.  Weinberger.  He  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  original  June  30,  1974,  ex- 
piration date  for  the  ethnic  studies  pro- 
gram, but  has  pledged  to  "proceed  ex- 
peditiously" with  appointment  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  as  soon  as  the 
program  extension  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. Because  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  such  an  extension,  the  Secre- 
tary reports  that  his  staff  is  already 
gathering  data  on  proposed  Council 
members  In  anticipation  of  concurring 
action  by  the  full  Congress. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  widespread 
national  interest  In  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  as  well  as  the  ethnic  stud- 
ies grant  program.  The  Secretary  reports 
a  "large  number  of  nominees  proposed 
by  many  interested  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals" for  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks Secretary  Weinberger's  May  31. 
1974,  report  to  me  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
a  4-year  extension  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Program  Act,  participating  eth- 
nic and  minority  groups,  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  program  planners  can 
continue  their  work  to  develop  meaning- 
ful programs  to  help  make  ethnicity  an 
important  positive  force  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween all  people  in  communities 
throughout  America. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  entlausiastic  re- 
sponse this  program  has  received 
throughout  America,  and  strongly  urge 
Congress  to  approve  its  extension  in  the 
eaucation  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Office  of  Education. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  23.  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Schweiker:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  8  concerning  Title  IX  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(Ethnic  Heritage  Studies).  I  am  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions posed  in  your  letter. 

1.  Since  the  appropriation  was  enacted  In 
December  1973,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
received  approximately  4,000  requests  for  in- 
formation, both  written  and  telephonic.  In 
addition,  over  12,000  application  forms  and 
program  materials  have  been  distributed  to 
prospective  applicant  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  The  closing  date  for  receipt  of  applica- 
tions for  the  FY  1974  program  was  May  17. 
As  of  May  22,  840  applications  for  grants  had 
been  received.  We  anticipate  that  the  final 
count  will  reach  approximately  900. 

3.  Our  records  indicate  that  thus  far  47 
of  the  50  major  ethnic  and  minority  groups 
as  listed  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannlca 
"Maker  of  America"  have  made  inquiries  to 
the  Office  of  Education  concerning  Title  IX. 

4.  Institutions  and  organizations  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  at  every  educa- 
tional level  have  made  inquiries  concerning 
the  program,  including  organizations  and 
groups  in  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

5.  While  we  do  not  yet  have  all  the  ap- 
plications In  hand,  a  preliminary  screening 
of  those  thus  far  received  indicate  that  be- 
tween 20-25  percent  of  the  applicants  are 
community  and  ethnic  groups.  As  Interpreted 
by  the  Office  of  General  (Counsel,  an  ethnic 
or  commtinlty  organization  need  not  have 
educational  ties  with  any  other  educational 
Institution  or  agency  in  order  to  qualify  as 
an  eligible  applicant  under  Section  902.  Such 
ethnic  and  community  groups  are  eligible  in 


their  own  right  as  long  as  they  can  demon- 
strate that  the  organization  or  group  has  an 
educational  purpose. 

6.  In  January  1974,  the  Office  of  Education 
formally  established  the  Ethnic  Heritage 
Studies  Branch  to  administer  the  program. 
This  Branch  was  placed  in  the  Division  of 
International  Education  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial expertise  and  experience  in  inter- 
cultural  learning.  The  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Branch  is  Dr.  John 
A.  Carpenter. 

7.  The  Office  of  Education  intends  to  obli- 
gate by  June  30  the  full  amount  of  92.375 
million  appropriated  for  the  program. 

8.  The  Office  of  Education  has  engaged  in 
extensive  and  continuing  efforts  to  insure 
effective  communication  and  cooperation 
with  ethnic  and  community  groups.  A  pre- 
liminary master  mailing  list  of  ethnic  group>s 
throughout  the  country  has  been  developed 
and  over  5,000  fact  sheets,  applications,  and 
giUdellnes  have  already  been  provided  to 
ethnic  groups  and  chapters.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  with  editors  of  ethnlc'news- 
papers  and  key  officials  of  national  ethnic 
organizations  in  order  to  more  efficiently  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  published  regulations  re- 
quire that  each  applicant  must  consult  vtith 
an  advisory  council  In  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  the  program  and  that  the 
advisory  council  membership  shall  have  rep- 
resentation from  each  of  the  ethnic  groups 
with  which  the  porgram  Is  concerned.  Fi- 
nally, when  projects  are  selected  for  funding, 
the  Office  of  Education  plans  to  convene  a 
conference  of  project  directors  where  this 
requirement  will  be  among  the  aspects  em- 
phasized. 

Questions  9  and  10  of  your  letter  are  under 
study  by  the  Office  of  Education  based  on 
the  incoming  fiow  of  applications.  As  soon 
as  the  current  program  cycle  Is  completed 
and  grants  have  been  awarded,  the  experi- 
ence we  have  gained  will  place  us  In  a  better 
position  to  provide  a  detailed  response. 
Sincerely, 

John  Ottina, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Exhibit  2 
The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  31,  1974. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Schweiker:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  May  8  regarding  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies. 

As  you  know,  there  was  a  delay  of  some 
year  and  a  half  between  the  mandate  and 
the  Congressional  appropriation  of  funds  to 
support  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
grams. Now  the  authorization  expires  June 
30.  1974.  The  brief  period  remaining  Is  too 
short,  if  the  program  Is  not  going  to  be  ex- 
tended, to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  under 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  for  bal- 
anced membership,  public  notice  and  prep- 
aration of  such  an  advisory  committee  for 
its  meetings  and  functional  performance. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  carry  out  all  these 
advisory  committee  statutory  requirements 
in  appointment  of  the  CouncU  should  the 
CJongress  pass  legislation  extending  the 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program.  As  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Congress  may  extend  the 
program,  I  have  already  Instructed  my  staff 
to  begin  consideration  of  the  data  concern- 
ing the  large  number  of  nominees  proposed 
by  many  Interested  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. A  slate  of  candidates  Is  being  read- 
ied for  my  review,  and  should  the  Congress 
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I  repared  to 
appo  intment  of 


extend  the  program,  I  will  be 
proceed  •xpeditlouel;   wUb 
the  Council. 

Slucerely, 

Caspak  W.  Weinbe^geb 


;  ecretary. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
month.  President  Nixon  will  travel  to 
Moscow.  The  question  of  anr^  controls 
will  be  on  the  agenda. 

In  light  of  that  strong  possibility.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  take  prompt  action 
on  Senate  Resolution  67,  whicli  supports 
a  complete  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing. 

The  resolution,  cosponsoredj  by  more 
than  30  Senators,  asks  the  President  to 
suspend  all  underground  nuclear  testing 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  ref i  ains  from 
such  tests,  and  to  seek  a  permanent 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
While  underground  testing  s  permit- 
ted by  the  partial  test  ban  tres  ,ty  signed 
in  1963,  we  did  agree  at  that  time  to 
actively  pursue  a  total  ban.  I  t  link  time 
has  come  to  make  good  on  tha  commit- 
ment. 

The  approach  of  passing  a  S  (nate  res- 
olution and  the  recommendation  that 
tests  be  suspended  are  foundei  on  iiis- 
torical  precedent. 

Senate  aj^roval  of  resolutior  support- 
ing the  concept  of  a  non-prc  liferatlon 
treaty  was  helpful  in  securing  Interna- 
tional agreement  to  such  a  tre  ity. 

In  seeking  the  partial  test  bi  m  treaty, 
President  Kennedy  first  ann  )unced  a 
suspension  of  tests  as  long  as  t  tie  Soviet 
Union  did  not  test. 

In  asking  for  prompt  action  on  this 
resolution,  I  want  to  emphasise  why  I 
think  It  is  important  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  President  goes  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Those  of  us  who  say  Congress  should 
take  more  of  a  lead  in  affairs  of  state 
should  welcome  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise the  President  on  a  matter  iif  critical 
Importance. 

Those  of  us  who  say  the  bvsiness  of 
Government  can  continue  while  possible 
impeachment  proceedings  are  Under  in- 
vestigation should  welcome  th|s  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  bell  ;f  and  to 
strengthen  the  President's  position  In 
negotiations. 

Further,  hardliners  in  both  '  Vashlng- 
ton  and  in  Moscow  oppose  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  or  favor  only  a 
threshold  agreement,  which  would  per- 
mit nuclear  underground  tests  of  less 
than  a  defined  limit. 

The  Senate  should  make  clei  r  it  pre- 
fers a  no-threshold  treaty,  lor  these 
reasons: 

The  threshold  might  be  so  h  igh  as  to 
be  meaningless  in  terms  of  slowing  the 
arms  race. 

A  threshold  treaty  might  not  be  tight 
enough  to  encourage  nonnucleak-  nations 
from  seeking  a  nuclear  capability. 

A  threshold  treaty  might  encourage 
the  major  powers  to  develop  nu<;iear  tac- 
tical weapons  on  the  mistaken  belief  that 


such  weapons  could  be  used  without  es- 
calating the  conflict  into  aU-out  nuclear 
war. 

A  threshold  treaty  might  detract  at- 
tention from  securing  what  should  be 
the  ultimate  goal — a  total  ban. 

In  a  world  two- thirds  poor,  in  a  world 
in  which  tens  of  millions  of  people  face 
starvation,  in  a  world  which  still  spends 
more  than  $200  billion  a  year  on  weapons, 
the  need  to  redirect  talent  and  money 
from  bombs  to  people  should  be  evident 
to  all. 

It  would  be  in  the  great  tradition  of 
this  Nation  to  take  the  first  step  in  redi- 
recting the  resources  of  the  worid  toward 
helping  those  in  need. 

It  would  be  approprlat*  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  Senate  to  advise  and  give  di- 
rection to  a  President  on  this  question. 

And  if,  indeed,  we  can  direct  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  toward  easing  him- 
ger  and  poverty,  we  will  do  more  to  se- 
cure a  peaceful  future  for  our  children 
then  we  can  by  building  still  more  bombs. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  appeared  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  concerning  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  the  public  sector. 
The  editorial  noted  a  recent  decision  by 
a  New  York  trial  judge.  Burton  B.  Rob- 
erts, that  the  leaders  of  the  New  York 
City  fireman's  union  could  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted  for  allegedly  faking  a 
strike  vote  that  resulted  in  a  partial 
strike  of  city  fireman  last  fall. 

Justice  Roberts  recognized  the  unique 
conditions  with  respect  to  vital  public 
services  that  exist  in  labor-management 
relations  in  the  public  sector.  The  extent 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  in  the 
public  sector  guaranteed  to  employees 
must  be  not  only  balanced  against  the 
Interests  of  their  employers,  but  also 
must  be  balanced  against  the  Interests 
of  the  general  public.  The  editorial  notes 
that  this  overriding  interest  of  the  public 
has  a  basis  in  common  law. 

I  m*ge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  issue  The  approval 
of  a  Federal  coUective  bargaining  stat- 
ute for  public  employees  regulated  imder 
the  authority  of  either  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  by  a  new  Fed- 
eral independent  regulatory  agency 
modeled  after  the  NLRB  ranks  perhaps 
only  second  to  the  repeal  of  section  14 
(b)  in  the  game  plan  of  the  so-called 
veto  proof  Congress. 

As  the  editorial  so  properly  states, 
labor-management  relations  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  should  be  approached  by  a 
careful  imderstanding  and  recognition 
of  the  problems  and  concerns  that 
beset  public  employees  throughout  the 
country.  This  can  only  be  translated  into 
good  public  policy  if  it  is  accomplished 
through  local  bargaining  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  public  employees,  public 
officials,  and  an  interested  citizenry.  Im- 
provements in  the  delivery  of  public  serv- 
ices and  in  the  job  security  of  millions 
of  public  employees  cannot  be  obtained 


if  the  process  is  to  be  suttject  to  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  structure  that  is  inher- 
ently incapable  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  varying  needs  of  the  public 
which  differ  from  community  to  com- 
mimlty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  (Aijection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Pttblk  Employexs  and  the  Pdbxjc 

In  a  show  of  flrmneu  that  was  orerdue,  a 
New  York  Judge  recently  cracked  down  on 
three  leaders  or  New  York's  UnUocmed  Fire- 
fighters Association  who  allegedly  faked  a 
strike  vote  that  brought  about  a  brief,  par- 
tial strike  of  firemen  In  the  city  last  fall. 

Trial  Court  Judge  Burton  B.  Roberts  held 
that  the  three  were  liable  to  criminal  prose- 
cution for  public  erdangerment,  which 
means  that  If  convicted  they  could  go  to 
Jail  or  pay  heavy  personal  fines.  That's 
tougher  than  the  usual  penalties  for  an 
illegal  strike  but  Justice  Roberts  commented 
that  "when  human  Uves  are  placed  In  imme- 
diate peril  by  the  strike  of  a  vital  govern- 
ment service,  the  stakes  are  higher  and  so 
should  be  the  penalties." 

However,  the  question  that  underlies  this 
and  similar  cases  goes  far  beyond  a  simple 
equation  of  crime  and  punishment.  The  na- 
tion now  has  some  15  million  government 
employes,  representing  over  20""^  of  the 
work  force  as  a  result  of  rapid  growth  In  the 
public  sector  over  the  last  decade.  The  serv- 
ices they  provide — police  and  flre  protec- 
tion, education,  garbage  collection,  mass 
transit — often  are  indeed  vital.  Labor-man- 
agement relations  in  this  sphere  are  in  some 
disarray. 

One  thing  that  all  types  of  governments 
have  traditionally  had  In  common  has  been 
a  low  tolerance  for  unionization  and  strikes 
by  their  own  employes.  In  the  U.S..  the 
federal  government  and  most  states  have 
laws  that  prohibit  government  employe 
strikes  and  apply  sanctions  of  various  types 
against  unions  that  conduct  them. 

Nonetheless  public  employe  unionization 
has  risen  sharply  over  the  last  decade,  par- 
ticularly since  President  Kennedy  permitted 
limited  federal  negotiation  with  such  unions 
in  1962.  And  sanctions  or  not,  the  number  of 
public  employe  strikes  has  risen  substan- 
tially as  well. 

There  would  be  ample  grounds  for  arguing 
that  this  trend  should  b«  countered  with 
tougher  public  employe  antlstrlke  laws  and 
penalties.  That  view  has  a  base  Ln  common 
law.  Justice  Roberts,  for  example,  made  it 
clear  that  his  court  is  not  tolerant  of  union 
actions  In  which  "people's  safety,  lives  and 
homes  are  held  for  ransom."  It  could  be 
further  argued  that  a  growing  tolerance  of 
Illegal  strikes  does  ever  more  damage  to  re- 
spect for  the  law.  And  finally  it  is  possible 
that  public  employes  emboldened  by  their 
successes  In  collective  bargaining,  will  be- 
come Increasingly  Interested  In  public  policy 
generally  as  It  affects  schools,  police  work 
and  other  branches  of  government,  and  will 
end  up  dictating  to  the  public  they  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

Those  are  all  good  reasons  for  a  stronger 
enforcement  of  antlstrlke  laws  for  public 
employes.  But  the  discussion  cannot  end 
there.  A  nation  that  expects  Its  public 
servants  to  perform  well  must  treat  them 
fairly.  And  if  it  Is  to  deny  them  the  right 
it  accords  other  workers  to  withdraw  their 
labor  it  must  find  some  way  to  deal  with  thtf  r 
legitimate  grievances  and  aspirations.  A 
free  society  cannot  afford  to  be  beaten  over 
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the  head  by  its  public  servants  but  it  can't 
afford  to  beat  them  over  the  head  either. 

At  one  time  In  our  history,  so  It  would 
seem,  it  was  enough  for  public  servants  to 
have  superior  job  security,  a  measure  of 
'tatus  and  the  psychic  rewards  of  public 
service.  But  relatively  speaking,  those  re- 
'Aards  today  are  less  attractive.  Keeping  up 
wUh  inflation  has  become  more  Important. 

One  obvious  answer — one  which  applies 
to  any  number  of  other  problems — is  to  kill 
inflation.  The  clamor  for  higher  pay.  and  the 
willingness  to  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
ro  acquire  it,  is  almost  certain  to  abate  if 
iii.'latlon  can  be  brought  under  control. 

Similarly,  it  should  be  a  goal  of  public 
policy,  to  maintain  some  parity  between  the 
compensation  of  the  public  employes  and 
that  of  private  employes  in  similar  ocupa- 
tions.  neither  overpaying  nor  underpaying 
public  workers.  That,  of  course.  Is  an  over- 
simplification of  a  complex  equation  but  it 
can  serve  as  a  general  objective. 

Beyond  that,  public  employes  should  be 
encouraged  by  public  officials  to  participate 
in  the  making  of  public  policy,  rather  than 
having  to  fight  their  way  in  the  door  through 
their  unions.  Teachers,  after  all,  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  problems  of  the  classroom. 
Policemen  know  a  great  deal  about  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  crime.  Firemen  know  a 
lot  about  reducing  flre  risks.  Too  often,  pub- 
lic officials  have  been  too  concerned  with 
exercising  power  and  not  enough  concerned 
with  listening  to  the  legitimate  problems 
of  those  they  direct. 

Public  employe  strikes  reflect  alienation  of 
workers  who  traditionally  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  public  welfare.  That  Is 
not  something  to  be  taken  lightly.  They 
should  be  treated  firmly  where  laws  are 
violated  but  that  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
solution. 


SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  every 
summer  as  school  ends  a  fiood  of  young 
people  all  across  the  Nation  begin  look- 
ing for  summer  jobs.  These  young  people 
are  seeking  employment  in  order  to  earn 
needed  money  to  assist  in  meeting  their 
necessary  educational  and  personal  ex- 
penses, and  to  fill  their  summer  months 
with  rewarding  and  productive  labor. 
Every  summer  thousands  of  these  young 
people  are  frustrated  because  there  are 
never  enough  job  opportimities  for  every- 
one. 

I  am  very  proud  of  young  Americans 
who  want  to  work  hard  and  to  help  earn 
their  own  way  with  high  school  or  col- 
lege expenses,  and  I  believe  that  both 
government  and  private  enterprise 
should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  help 
young  people  who  simply  want  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  in  many 
communities  business  groups,  often  in 
conjunction  with  youth  organizing  com- 
mittees, have  formed  national  and  local 
youth  employment  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  effort  of  private 
business  and  young  people  to  help  in- 
crease summer  youth  employment  is 
highly  commendable  and  should  be 
strongly  encouraged. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  one  such 
coalition  of  young  people  and  private 
businessmen  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  Youth  Employment  Service  In  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  Is  working  very  hard  to 
locate  jobs  for  young  people.  I  speak  for 


myself  along  with  Senator  Macnttson 
and  Congressman  Foley  in  strongly  en- 
dorsing and  praising  these  efforts  In  be- 
half of  youth  employment  by  YES  and 
other  similar  groups. 

In  this  regard,  YES  has  designated  the 
week  of  June  9  through  15  as  "Hire  a  Kid 
Week."  During  this  week  activities  are 
planned  to  emphasize  the  need  for  youth 
summer  employment. 

We  hope  that  the  support  of  the  Spo- 
kane community  for  YES's  program  will 
be  strong  and  that  it  will  serve  as  Eui 
example  to  communities  across  the  Na- 
tion that  such  programs  are  both  neces- 
sary and  worthy  of  public  support. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CLARKE-McNARY  ACT 

Mr.  HATFi-ELD.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  ago  today  Pi-esident  Calvin  Coolidge 
signed  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental act  of  its  day.  It  was  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  which  had  resulted  from  a 
Select  Committee  on  Reforestation  of 
this  body  under  the  chainnanship  of  the 
then  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Charles  L.  McNary.  His  colleagues  on  the 
committee  were  other  well-known  Sen- 
ate figures  and  included  George  Moses  of 
Nev  Hampshire,  James  Couzens  of  Mich- 
igan. Duncan  Fletcher  of  Florida,  and 
Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi.  Their  com- 
mittee was  charged  by  the  Senate  "to  in- 
vestigate problems  relating  to  reforesta- 
tion with  a  view  to  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive national  policy  for  lands 
chiefly  suited  for  timber  production  in 
order  to  insure  a  perpetual  supply  of 
timber  for  the  use  and  necessities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

After  holding  24  hearings  in  16  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  Congress  should 
attack  the  Nation's  forest  problem  by : 

First.  Extending  public  forest  owner- 
ships in  areas  where  special  public  re- 
sponsibilities were  involved,  like  protec- 
tion of  the  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers 
and  also  where  natural  difficulties,  costs 
and  hazards  attending  reforestation 
make  it  impracticable  as  a  private  effort; 
and 

Second.  Reduction  of  the  risks  and 
handicaps  of  private  timber  growing  to 
furnish  the  greatest  possible  incentive  to 
commercial  reforestation. 

These  Senators  were  joined  in  their 
endeavor  by  Representative  John  W. 
Clarke,  a  forestry  enthusiast  from  up- 
state New  York.  The  legislation  was  con- 
ceived, supported,  and  guided  through 
the  Congress  by  two  pioneer  American 
foresters,  E.  T.  Allen  of  the  Western  For- 
estry and  Conservation  Association  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Col.  W.  B.  Greeley, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  firmly  es- 
tablished the  three-way  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
the  private  forest  owners  In  preventing 
and  controlling  forest  fires.  The  benefi- 
cial environmental  record  himg  up  there- 
imder  is  both  worth  noting  and  exulting 
about  for  in  1924  we  burned  over  28,- 
800,000  acres  of  our  forest  lands  nation- 


wide Through  the  strong  impetus  of  the 
Clar' .e-McNary  Act  which  helped  build 
St  ?  forestry  departments,  we  now 
bui.  vpver  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
torribiV"  losses  of  a  half  century  ago. 
Every  State  has  a  State  foresti-y  depart- 
ment now,  as  well  as  a  citizen  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  keeping  it  green  by  forest 
fire  prevention.  It  has  been  the  State 
foresters  who  have  successfully  trans- 
lated the  Clarke-McNary  principle  of  co- 
operation into  action  by  tooling  up  to  do 
the  job  of  preventing  and  controlling  the 
demon  flre.  Through  1972  the  Clarke- 
McNai-y  Act  has  brought  organized  pro- 
tection to  1,283,132,000  acres  of  forest 
and  range  lands.  Today  91  percent  of  all 
our  lands  which  need  systematic  protec- 
tion, have  it. 

The  smoke  run  out  of  the  woods  by 
Clarke-McNary  cooperation  has  had  an- 
other significant  effect  upon  our  environ- 
ment. Once  protection  against  forest  fire 
became  effective  so  that  forest  owners 
had  some  assurance  their  property 
would  not  be  subject  to  loss  from  fire, 
they  were  encouraged  to  speed  up  refor- 
estation by  planting  new  trees  where  the 
old  ones  had  been  harvested.  Up  through 
1925  there  had  only  been  1,600,000  acres 
reforested  by  planting  in  om-  entire  his- 
tory. Now  we  reforest  more  than  that 
each  year  and  it  is  increasing  con- 
stantly. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  also  stimu- 
lated reforestation  by  another  provision, 
too.  That  was  its  authorization  of  help- 
ing the  States  provide  trees  and  seeds 
for  reforestation.  This  was  the  way  many 
States  got  started  in  the  tree  nursery 
business  of  growing  trees  for  reforesta- 
tion at  cost  for  farmers  and  other  land- 
owners. 

So  much  of  today's  preoccupation  with 
the  environment  implies  that  no  one  had 
ever  previously  done  much  about  it.  The 
wise  forestry  leaders  like  Senator  Mc- 
Nary and  his  colleagues.  Congressman 
Clarke,  Colonel  Greeley,  and  E.  T.  Allen 
a  half  century  ago  gave  this  Nation  its 
Clarke-McNary  Act  which  has  not  only 
been  the  prime  mover  in  freeing  the  for- 
ests of  the  Nation  of  smoke,  but  has 
stimulated  the  greening  up  of  rural 
America  by  reforestation.  Has  any  law 
done  more  for  our  environment? 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, the  Nation's  No.  1  forest  State,  I  feel 
particularly  privileged  to  honor  and 
commemorate  today  the  genius  of  the 
handful  of  men  who  gave  us  the  con- 
sti-uctive  environmental  blueprint  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  50  years  ago.  Its  en- 
vironmental accomplishments  speak  for 
themselves — an  America  safer  from  the 
ravage  of  forest  fires  and  greener  from 
reforestation. 

On  this  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act,  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  citizens  evei-y- 
where  to  honor  the  20,000  professional 
foresters  in  Federal,  State,  and  private 
employ  for  what  they  are  doing  to  create 
a  better  environment  through  forestry  on 
the  forested  third  of  our  counti'y.  They 
are  protecting  and  managing  our  forest 
lands  so  we  will  always  have  the  environ- 
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mental  advantages  of  trees.  Tlieir 
ability  guarantees  them  as  ou : 
source  of  building,  packaging 
munication   materials,    as    w 
other  multiple  benefits  of  wel 
forests — water,    wildlife,    scejier 
recreation. 
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Mr.   HART.  Mr.  President 
Senator  Percy  and  I  introduced 
of  biUs  (S.  1911-1913)  to  make 
able  to  the  handicapped  and  tc 
transit  and  architectural  barritrs 
mobility.  The  bills  would 
through   tax   incentives   to 
employers,  by  allowing  tax  „, 
extraordinai-y  transportation 
the  handicapped  employee,  and  _. 
Ing  that  all  buildings  construct  ^d 
ovated  with  Federal  funds  be 
cessible. 

Not  only  did  we  hope  to  focus 
on  the  need  for  action  on  . 
level  to  correct  society's  failurp 
the  handicapped  to  be  self 
by  example  to  encourage  active 
at  other  levels  of  Ch3vemme4t 
private  life.  All  this  seemed  a  _ 
bitious  imdertaking  on  which 
making  httle  noticeabL  .. _ 
comes  a  letter  from  a  young 
years  who  has  made  the  casit 

very  real  and  very  human 

handicapped  more  persuasively 
cinctly  than  I  would  venture  eit  .. 
tor  Percy  or  I  could.  Therefore 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
Miss    Krlsti    Heft    be    printe< 
Record. 

In  addition  to  my  hope  that 
might  be  moved  to  further 
to  the  handicapped,  I  am 
the  new  HEW  Office  of  the  __ 
created  by  the  Rehabilitation  _.. 
If  accessibility  to  public  places 
a  special  interest  of  their 
clearinghouse. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th 
as  follows : 

West  BL0OMnEi.D.  Mich..  April 
Senator  Philip  Hart, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«   Sir:    During   my   spring 
made  a  trip  to  Toronto,  Canada.  I 
a  survey  ol  the  facilities  for  the  1: 
enroute.  Although  some  strides 
made  In  Michigan  In  the  hand 
they  amount   to  nothing   compar4d 
advances   In   Canada.   I   am   only 
old,  but  I  have  been  Interested 
more   than   three  years   because 
mother  has  multiple  sclerosis   ; 
accompany  her  in  places  where 
father  cannot  go.  Do  you  know 
like  not  to  be  able  to  get  througli 
way?   To   have    to   stop    because    i 
are  too  high?  To  have  a  table  too  h 
low?   Or   to    go   to   Somerset   Mall 
Michigan,  and  have  a  theater  dow^i 
told  number  of  steps?  Or  to  have 
those  In  charge  not  wanting  you 
cause  It  might  hurt  business  or 
trons  feel  fuimy?  We  have  been 
this  but  It  Is  in  the  restroom 
accompany,  and  It  Is  bad. 
May  I  havt  your  help  In  furthfering  my 
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project  to  mf.ke  tins  known  to  officials  who 
can  do  something  about  It?  I  have  the  U.S. 
Document  "Design  for  All  Americans',  but 
If  you  can't  get  the  local  officials  Interested, 
what  gcod  Is  it? 
Sincerely, 

Kristi  a.  Keft. 
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NATO  PLANS  TO  PROTECT  AFRICAN 
CAPE  ROUTE 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently several  distinguished  newspapers 
have  carried  reports  detailing  allegations 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion has  drawn  up  secret  plans  for  the 
air  and  naval  defense  of  sea  routes 
around  southern  Africa.  A  report  pre- 
pared for  the  United  Nations  Decoloniza- 
tion Committee  has  raised  the  point  that 
such  secret  contingency  planning  could 
turn  into  an  American  and  NATO  com- 
mitment to  defend  the  white  minority 
regimes  of  southern  Africa  against  both 
internal  and  external  threats.  These  are 
very  serious  allegations,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  intend  to  investigate  them  fur- 
ther. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Observer,  May  18,  19741 
NATO  Plans  To  Protect  African  Cape  Route 
(By  Andrew  Wilson  and  Sue  Masterman) 
Thi  Hague. — The  head  of  the  NATO  Press 
service  admitted  to  The  Observer  in  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Brussels  yesterday  that  the 
NATO  Supreme  Commander,  Atlantic,  Ad- 
miral Ralph  Cousins,  had  received  secret  au- 
thorisation to  study  possible  operations  in 
the  Southern  African  area. 

The  allegation  that  SACLANT  had  been 
given  a  secret  directive  to  conduct  contin- 
gency planning  in  the  area  was  made  In  a 
United  Nations  commissioned  report  leaked 
earlier  in  the  week  to  Parliamentary  circles 
here.  The  report  says  the  study  Is  Intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
"counter-Intervention"  force  In  the  area  with 
South  African  co-operation;  but  NATO  vig- 
orously denies  this. 

According  to  the  NATO  Press  chief,  au- 
thorisation for  the  study  of  SACLANT  was 
given  In  October  1972,  because  of  concern  at 
the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
interfere  with  oil  supplies  for  Europe  and 
America  round  the  Cape. 

Asked  why  the  existence  of  the  directive 
had  been  kept  secret,  he  said:  "It  Is  a  purely 
military  matter,  and  thus  one  we  do  not 
normaUy  talk  about." 

The  United  Nations  repwrt — commissioned 
for  the  General  Assembly's  decolonisation 
committee,  and,  until  its  adoption,  still  tech- 
nically a  "draff— has  already  Increased  the 
threat  of  a  crisis  In  the  Dutch  Coalition 
Cabinet,  where  Socialist  members  are  com- 
mitted to  making  defence  cuts. 

The  report  was  written  by  three  American 
professors:  Sean  Gervasl,  an  economist  for- 
merly at  Oxford;  Lawrence  Bowman,  of  Con- 
necticut University;  and  Ellen  Prey-Wouters, 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York.  It  says 
the  directive  to  SACLANT  came  as  a  triumph 
for  a  largely  British  pressure  group  that  had 
been  working  on  behalf  of  the  white  regimes 
m  Southern  Africa  since  the  1960s;  and  that 
one  of  the  principal  flgures  was  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Rippon. 

From  1970  the  British  Government  began 
to  press  lU  allies  for  an  extension  of  NATO. 
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Members  of  the  Government  were  aware  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Idea  among  their 
allies.  .  .  .  They  therefore  proceeded  to  pres-s 
for  various  ad  hoc  arrangements.  In  this, 
they  seem  to  have  had  some  support  from 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

In  the  spring  of  1972,  the  supporters  of 
defence  co-operation  with  the  white  regimes 
scored  their  first  imt>ortant  success.  The 
Military  Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  the  "Soviet  maritime   threat." 

The  report  says  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  committee  was  to  bring  the  "threat" 
to  the  Cape  route  Into  the  open;  and  the 
appointment  as  its  rapporteur  of  the  right- 
wing  British  MP  Mr.  Patrick  Wall  was  part 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  NATO  to  the  poli- 
cies  recommended   by   Mr.   Rippon. 

It  says  that  In  a  draft  working  paper  in 
June  1972,  raising  the  question  of  "NATO 
being  outflanked  to  the  south,"  Mr.  Wall  was 
making  a  barely-veiled  argument  for  a  naval 
alliance  with  South  Africa.  "It  bears  repeat- 
ing that  this  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
One  can  only  deduce  that  the  results  which 
Mr.  Wall  produced  were  those  which  were 
Uitended  by  those  who  secured  his  appoint- 
ment." 

According  to  the  report,  the  draTt  working 
paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Wall's  sub-committee 
had  to  be  toned  down,  for  political  reasons, 
by  the  NATO  Assembly's  MUitary  Committee. 
After  the  committee  approved  the  report 
the  discussion  continued  in  the  full  Assem- 
bly in  Bonn,  with  the  result  that  the  Assem- 
bly approved  "Recommendation  22."  This 
urged  the  North  Atlantic  Council  to  give 
SACLANT  authority  to  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Cape  routes. 

The  UN  report  says  the  recommendation 
caused  considerable  disquiet  In  a  number  of 
European  countries. 

It  goes  on:  "Western  Governments  have 
been  very  sensitive  about  this  and  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  deny  that  any  thing  hits 
actually  happened. 

"It  is  now  clear  that  this  Is  not  true.  The 
1972  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  .  .  .  were 
the  prelude  to  an  official  decision  to  move 
towards  defence  planning  with  the  white 
regimes.  The  decision  was  taken  at  a  Minis- 
terial session  In  Brussels  when  the  Defence 
Planning  Committee  of  NATO  Issued  a  clas- 
slfled  communique  In  response  to  Recom- 
mendation 23.  The  communique  gave  SAC- 
LANT authority  to  plan  for  contingencies 
'outside  the  NATO  area'." 

fProm  the  New  York  Post) 

NATO  To  Am  WnriE  Africa? 

(By  Michael  J.  Berlin) 

American  and  NATO  military  officials  are 
actively  engaged  in  secret  contingency  plan- 
ning that  could  turn  Into  a  commitment  to 
defend  the  white  minority  regimes  of  south- 
ern Africa  against  both  internal  and  external 
threats,  according  to  a  report  prepared  for 
the  UN's  decolonization  committee  by  three 
American  academies. 

On  the  official  level,  the  commitment  has 
reached  a  point  where  the  NATO  defense 
ministers  In  a  communique — issued  last  June 
In  Brussels,  but  stUl  classified  as  secret- 
authorized  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In 
the  Atlantic  region  (SACLANT)  to  plan  for 
contingencies  "outside  the  NATO  area." 

NOT    ENOUGH    FORCES 

S.^CLANT,  headed  by  American  Admiral 
Ralph  W.  Cousins  and  based  in  Norfolk,  Va.. 
has  already  begun  gathering  Information  on 
bases  that  might  be  required  in  the  southern 
African  area,  the  needed  reconnaissance  and 
communications  facilities,  shipping  lanes, 
trafDc  den.slty  and  the  "oceanographlc  situ- 
ation." 
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So  far.  The  Post  learned  from  an  informant, 
SACLANT  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
NATO  itself  does  not  have  sufficient  forces  to 
deal  with  that  area.  And  the  corollary  to  this 
is  that  a  defense  arrangement  involving  the 
v.hite  minority  regimes  of  southern  Africa, 
South  Africa  In  particular,  is  required. 

Ostensibly,  the  NATO  purpose  Is  to  protect 
the  shipping  route  between  the  Persian  Gulf 
nnd  Europe,  used  to  transpori  much  of  the 
West's  oil,  from  a  potential  Soviet  nnval 
threat. 

This  roitte,  a  SACLANT  spoke.smnn  ad- 
mited  to  The  Post  Iti  a  telephone  interview 
from  Norfolk,  Is  an  "area  of  concern"  lor 
NATO.  But  the  spokesman  insisted  that 
NATO  activities  remain  "bound"  to  its  au- 
tliorlzed  area — north  of  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer— and  he  added  that  "SACLANT  has  no 
plans  for  the  air  and  naval  defense  of  South 
Africa." 

Technically,  of  course,  the  denial  Is  ac- 
ctirate.  The  plans  SACLANT  is  formulating 
officially  Involve  not  the  defense  of  Sovith 
Africa,  but  the  sea  roviie  around  its  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

But  the  report  prepared  for  the  UN  com- 
mittee says  that  defense  of  tlie  soa  route 
would  be  impossible  without  "active  cooper- 
ation, at  several  levels,  with  the  defense 
forces  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa." 

The  UN  report,  prepared  by  Sean  Gervasl,  a 
fuUtlme  UN  consultant,  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Prof.  L.  W.  Bowman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut  and  Prof.  Ellen  Frey- 
Wouters  of  CUNT,  goes  on  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  although  the  Importance  of  the 
sea  lanes  around  southern  Africa  Is  real  "the 
threat  to  the  Cape  route  Is  minimal." 

The  report  says  that  the  real  motlvatloti  of 
the  NATO  planners  was  hinted  at  In  the 
NATO  Assembly  action  that  set  the  SACLANT 
contingency  planning  In  motion — to  "relievo 
pressure  on  •  •  •." 

The  authors  of  the  UN  report  quote  an 
unnamed  h'ATO  official,  who  was  Involved 
In  the  action  that  set  SACLANT  in  motion,  as 
saying  that  the  contingency  planning  was 
designed  to  make  it  possible  "to  go  to  the 
aid  of  our  potential  allies  in  southern  Africa 
if  the  need  should  arise." 

The  debate  over  protection  of  sea  routes, 
the  UN  report  says,  ts  a  "smokescreen"  de- 
signed to  hide  from  the  public  of  the  West- 
ern nations  an  evolving  alliance  designed  to 
sustain  the  rule  of  a  South  African  govern- 
ment that  practices  the  racist  system  of 
apartheid,  repugnant  to  majority  public 
opinion  in  most  NATO  nations. 

Several  Western  nations,  the  U.S.  includ- 
ed, have  moved  quietly  and  Individually  In 
the  last  few  years  to  bolster  the  mUltary 
capacities  of  the  southern  African  white 
regimes  against  Internal  pressures  from  "lib- 
eration movements,"  which  the  West  has 
seen  as  extensions  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Influence.  The  UN  report  details  the  flow 
of  American  (as  well  as  British  and  French) 
military  Items  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Including  large  quantities  of  the  defoliants 
the  U.8.  used  with  such  devastating  effect  in 
Sotith  Vietnam. 

EXCHANGE  DATA 

The  Post  learned  that  the  U.S.  and  South 
Africa  have  already  begun  Informally, 
through  the  U.S.  Naval  Attache  there,  to 
exchange  Intelligence  Information  on  Soviet 
ship  movements  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

All  this  stemmed  from  a  National  Security 
Council  decision,  coordinated  with  NATO 
early  In  1970,  to  bolster  positions  against 
Soviet  influence  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  current  contingency  planning  un- 
dertaken by  SACLANT  could  lead  far  be- 
yond that — by  building  an  Infrastructtire  of 
military   relationships   and    a   rationale   to 


expand  them  Into  direct  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement. 

The  recent  Portuguese  coup,  which  leaves 
the  futiire  of  the  Portugtiese  territories  of 
Angola  and  Mozambique — buffers  between 
South  Africa  and  black  Africa — very  much 
in  doubt,  has  spotlighted  the  Inherent  long- 
term  instability  of  what  had  been  termed 
the  "wliite  redoubt"  of  southern  Africa. 

(From  the  Times  of  London] 
N.^Ti)  Leak  Shows  Plan  To  Protect  South 
AraiCA 

The  Hague.  May  19. — The  Nato  command 
in  the  southern  Atlantic  (Saclant)  received 
authorization  in  October  1972  to  draft  a 
study  of  possible  operations  In  the  southern 
African  area.  The  fact  was  confirmed  by  a 
Nato  spokesman  In  Brussels  after  the  leak  of 
a  draft  working  paper  to  the  United  Nations 
decolonization  committee. 

The  initiative  for  Saclant's  authorization, 
according  to  the  draft  report,  came  after 
pressure  from  a  British  contingent. 

The  report  claims  that  the  authorization 
to  Saclant  was  given  under  "smoke  screen" 
motives  for  protecting  the  tanker  transport 
routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
possible  Soviet  naval  Interference.  It  was,  the 
draft  report  claimed,  an  excuse  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  protection  of  the  white  minor- 
ity regimes  in  southern  Africa  in  order  to 
secure  supplies  of  minerals.  In  particular 
heavy  metals,  from  those  areas  for  Nato 
member  countries. 

The  draft  working  report  has  been  drawii 
up  by  an  American  Oxford  graduate  and  for- 
mer lecturer,  Mr.  Sean  Gervasl,  an  econom- 
ist, who  is  now  working  as  an  adviser  for  the 
Tanzanlan  Government.  He  was  assisted  by 
two  American  professoirs.  The  United  Nations 
secretariat  have  hastened  to  point  out  that 
the  draft  report  was  not  exactly  what  the 
United  Nation  commission  for  decolonization 
bad  commissioned  from  Mr.  Gervasl. 

(From  the  Guardian] 

NATO  Row  Over  Cape  Defences 

(By  Patrick  Keatley) 

Four  NATO  Governments — Denmark,  Nor- 
way, HoUand,  and  Canada — are  unhappy 
about  the  confidential  Instruction  issued  at  a 
ministerial  meeting  In  Brttssels  In  June  last 
year  which  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a 
secret  contingency  plan  for  air  and  naval  de- 
fences of  the  sea  routes  around  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa.  The  row  has  come  to  light  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  a  Dutch  parlia- 
mentary committee  which  has  been  Investi- 
gating NATO  policies  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending cuts  in  defence  expenditure. 

There  was  no  comment  from  the  Foreign 
Office  last  night  and  In  Washington  the  De- 
fence Department  has  flatly  denied  that  a 
contingency  plan  exists. 

However  detailed  evidence  has  been  com- 
pUed  In  a  275-page  report  prepared  for  a  UN 
committee  by  the  American  authority  on 
southern  African  affairs,  Dr.  Sean  Gervasl, 
who  taught  at  Oxford.  He  was  In  Holland  last 
week. 

The  gist  of  the  study  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Atlantic.  Admiral  Ralph 
Cousins  of  the  US  Navy,  was  asked  to  Imple- 
ment the  directive,  and  that  he  has  ordered 
his  staff  to  prepare  plans  on  how  the  NATO 
forces  could  protect  the  sea  lanes  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  an  emergency. 

[Prom   the  Sunday  London   Times, 

May  19,  1974] 

NATO's   Secret   Plan   for   Cape 

(By  Peter  Watson) 

Secret  plans  for  the  air  and  naval  defense 

of  sea  routes  around  southern  Africa  have 

been  drawn  up  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 


Orgar.isatlon.  The  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander m  the  Atlantic,  US  Admiral  Ralph 
W.  Cousins,  has  made  the  contingency  plans 
at  his  headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Vlrgliila,  on 
instructions  from  a  classifled  communique 
issued  by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  Nato's  de- 
fence committee  held  in  Brussels  last  June. 
The  plans  are  the  first  official  sign  that 
Nato  may  be  willing  to  extend  its  activities 
'oevnnd  tlie  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

The  plans,  according  to  the  ministerial 
communique,  are  to  counter  the  "Soviet 
maritime  threat,"  particularly  to  the  West's 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  supposed 
to  exist  on  paper  only  and  refer  to  such 
things  as  traffic  density  in  the  sea  lanes 
around  the  Cape,  reconnaissance  capabilities 
from  local  airports,  communications  fa- 
cilities in  the  area  and  oceanographlc  details. 
Joint  manoeuvres  are  ruled  out  and  no 
non-Nato  governments  are  to  be  consulted. 
"No  action  Is  to  be  Implied  by  the  drawing 
up  of  the  plans,"  according  to  the  com- 
munique. 

Tliese  moves  are  disclosed  in  an  as  yet 
unpublished  report  by  an  American  con- 
sultant to  the  UN  Special  Committee  on 
Decolonisation.  The  consultant,  Sean  Ger- 
vasl, an  American  political  economist  who 
has  taught  at  Oxford  and  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  was  commissioned  by  Sallm 
Saleem,  the  Tanzanlan  Ambassador  to  the 
UN  and  chairman  of  the  UN  Special  Com- 
mittee in  August,  to  produce  a  report  on 
Portugal,  the  Western  powers  and  Southern 
Africa. 

The  report  was  completed  in  March  and  Mr. 
Saleem  said  in  New  York  yesterday  that  the 
report  is  now  being  considered  by  the  spe- 
cial committee.  They  might  present  it  to  the 
full  UN  Assembly.  He  said  he  felt  that  "some  ' 
of  the  report  would  have  to  be  published. 

However,  says  Mr.  Gervasl  In  his  report, 
other  Nato  studies  In  connection  with  the 
plans  show  that  defence  of  the  Cape  sea 
routes  Is  "Impossible  without  the  active  co- 
operation, at  several  levels,  with  the  defence 
forces  of  Portugal  and  South  Africa." 

He  says  South  Africa  has  the  only  de- 
tailed maps  for  3.500  mUes  of  coastline  In 
the  area  and  has  been  making  these  avail- 
able to  Nato  via  the  Slmonstown  agree- 
ment with  Britain.  (The  agreement  was  uni- 
laterally extended  by  South  Africa  last 
week,  more  bases  being  made  available  to 
Britain.) 

South  Africa,  tlie  US  and  Britain  have  been 
co-ordinating  communications  equipment  In 
the  past  few  months.  The  US  and  Soutli 
Africa  have  already  begun  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  Soviet  ship  movements  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Inevitably,  says  Mr.  Gervasl,  iimovations 
like  the  cooperation  over  counter-Insurgency 
tralnUig  with  the  Portuguese  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  one  of  the  contingency 
plans  Included  in  Nato's  researches  is  an 
Internal  situation  threatening  to  the  right 
regimes  in  the  area. 

Last  week,  the  British  Foreign  Office  of- 
fered "no  comment"  on  the  plans.  The  Pen- 
tagon denied  their  exl.stence. 

A  spokesman  for  Admiral  Cousins  ad- 
mitted that  the  Cape  routes  were  "an  area 
of  concern"  for  Nato  but  Insisted  that  Nato 
activities  remain  bound  to  the  authorised 
area,  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

But  Mr.  Harry  de  Vrelss,  official  spokes- 
man of  Nato  in  Brussels,  conceded  that  most 
of  Mr.  Gervasl's  disclosures  are  ctMrect.  When 
asked  why  the  plans  were  kept  secret,  he 
replied:  "It  was  seen  as  an  Internal  military 
affair  which  should  not  give  rise  to  mis- 
understanding." 

However,  he  contributed  to  that  misun- 
derstanding when  he  added  that  the  condi- 
tions tmder  which  the  Nato  forces  would  be 
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mobilised    Included    not    Just 

••crtsls"  as  well.  He  would  not  el4borat« 

what  "crisis"  meant. 
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all 


Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    Pn 
estimated  5  million  people  will 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  visit 
Wash. — the  site  of  Expo   '74 
closes  next  November. 

This  is  the  first  inteniatioAal 
posium  ever  held  on  the  subject|of 
taining  a  quality  environment. 

Thousands   have   already 
Expo  site  and  the  first  discussiotis 
environment  have  already  been 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
fair  on  May  19  and  address  a 
on  the  environment  at  Gon 
versity. 

My    message    on    that 
simply  this.  At  the  heart  of  the 
mental  problem  we  face  is  hov 
with  the  basic  resource — land 
the  premise  on  which  we  make 
and  imless  we  get  that  house  in 
cannot  do  all  of  the  other  things 
to  do  to  maintain  a  quality 
logically  and  reasonably. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate 
prompt  and  early  action  to  pn 
tional    land-use    legislation. 
House  action  on  this  measure 
before  the  end  of  this  Congress 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
about  a  broad  understanding  of 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
marks  on  land  use  delivered  on 
casion  be  included  in  the  REcoRt) 
point. 

In  addition  I  ask  unanimous 
that  my  remarks  published 
Passages   magazine  on   the 
Expo  '74  be  printed  in  the  Reco<id 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
Remarks    by    Senator    Henry    M. 
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It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the 
national  exposition  with  the  environment 
Its  theme  is  being  held  here  In 
Northwest.  Certainly  nowhere  on 
tlnent  is  there  a  more  impressive 
ment  than  ours.  And  nowhere  on 
tlnent  are  these  citizens  more  se4sltlv 
the    necessity    of    protecting 
quality.    Statutes    such     as 
Shorelines   Management  Act,   Its 
vironmental  Policy  Act,  and  Oregoh 
Use  Law.  attest  to  our  envlronmei  ital 
cems.  Initiatives  such  as  the  rehabilitation 
of    Lake    Washington    and    the 
River   in   Oregon   demonstrate   this 
commitment  to  back  legislation  wiih 
action. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  the  signing 
tional  Environmental  Policy  Act  on 
1,  1970,  that  ushered  in  a  new  era  ofjnational 
environmental  consciousness.  This 
three  major  purposes: 

It  provided  a  mandate  to  all  Fedet'al 
cies  to  protect  the  quality  of  our 
ment. 

It    created    a   Council    on 
Quality  to  insure  that  the  mandat^  is  ear- 
ned out. 

It   established    a   set   of   "action 
administrative  procedures  which  rebulre 
environmental    Impact    statement 
proposed  major  Federal  action  wl 
adversely  affect  the  environment 

As  the  author  of  that  Act,  X  take 
its  proven  strength.  However,  if  we 
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to  protect  our  environment,  we  cannot  rest 
on  past  legislative  achievements. 

To  meet  the  environmental  mandate  which 
NEPA  provides  requires  more  than  case-by- 
case  decisionmaking — no  matter  how  bal- 
anced it  is,  no  matter  how  environmentally 
sound  it  Is.  We  must  have  decision-making 
which  is  based  on  planning.  Before  we  can 
make  specific  decisions  on  various  uses  of 
any  resource,  partlcxilarly  a  finite  resource, 
we  must  know  all  of  the  competing  demands 
on  that  resource — economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental— and  we  must  attempt  to  bal- 
ance those  demands.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  planning. 

No  finite  resource  is  more  important  from 
an  environmental  standpoint  than  our 
LAND.  On  no  other  resource  are  the  demands 
more  severe.  To  preserve  the  environmental 
quality  of  land  we  must  plan  its  use. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committep,  I  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  tUne  to  land  tise  questions. 
Since  1964,  my  Committee  has  approved  and 
the  Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  set 
aside  over  14  million  acres  of  land  and  water 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

These  were  "National"  land  use  policy  de- 
cisions. They  were  made  in  the  belief  that 
the  dedication  of  a  part  of  America's  land 
base  for  recreational,  scenic,  historic,  cul- 
tural, and  wilderness  purposes  is  a  high  pri- 
ority national  goal. 

Important  as  these  past  decisions  are  to 
our  national  well-being,  they  fall  short  of 
what  is  required  to  meet  the  emerging  na- 
tional land  use  crisis. 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken,  we  are  faced  with 
a  national  land  use  crisis.  Our  advanced 
technology,  our  growing  economy,  and  our 
expanding  and  more  mobile  population  are 
placing  truly  unprecedented  demands  on  our 
land  base.  We  simply  are  not  making  any 
more  land;  yet,  we  are  demanding  more  and 
more  of  It  to  house,  feed,  school,  transport, 
and  supply  the  material  and  recreational 
needs  of  our  people. 

To  meet  this  land  use  crisis — to  reverse 
the  tide  of  environmental  deterioration,  ur- 
ban blight,  and  suburban  sprawl,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  siting  of  critically  needed 
development — we  must  wisely  plan  the  land's 
use. 

We  can  delay  no  longer.  The  pressures 
upon  oiu-  land  are  nearly  overwhelming. 

Over  the  next  30  years,  the  pressures  upon 
our  finite  Jand  resource  will  result  in  the 
dedication  of  an  additional  18  million  acres 
or  28  thousand  square  miles  of  undeveloped 
land  to  urban  use. 

This  urban  sprawl  will  consume  an  area 
equal  to  all  the  urbanized  land  within  our 
major  cities,  the  equivalent  of  the  total  area 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Each  decade,  new  urban  growth  will  con- 
sume an  area  greater  than  the  entire  state 
of  New  Jersey. 

Vast  areas  of  land  are  required  to  meet 
plans  for  Industrial  expansion.  In  the  next 
two  decades,  one  Industry  alone — the  elec- 
trical power  industr/ — will  need  three  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  rights-of-way  for  additional 
high  voltage  transmission  lines  and  more 
than  140.000  acres  of  potential  prime  indus- 
trial sites  for  over  two  hundred  new  major 
generating  stations,  and  will  require  Im- 
mense acreages  of  land  to  be  disturbed  by 
strip  mining  for  coal. 

In  summary,  by  present  projections — be- 
tween now  and  the  year  2000 — we  must  build 
again  all  that  we  have  built  before.  We  must 
build  as  many  homes,  schools,  airports,  and 
hospitals  In  the  next  three  decades  as  we 
built  In  the  previous  three  centuries. 

Our  nation's  economy  and  environment 
can  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  the  chaotic, 
ad  hoc,  case-by-case,  crisls-to-crlsis,  land 
use  decisionmaking  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  indulged  In  the  past.  We  can 
no  longer  countenance  a  situation  In  which 
many  critical  land  use  decisions  are  the  ex- 


clusive province  of  those  whose  interests  are 
selfish,  short-term  and  private.  In  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  face  of  Immense  pressures  on  our 
Unuted  land  resources — these  land  use  deci- 
sions must  be  long-term  and  public. 

The  Federal  government  can  and  must 
assist  the  states  and  localities  to  reform 
their  Institutions  and  procedures  In  order  to 
improve  their  land  use  decisionmaking.  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is,  of  course,  most 
critically  needed.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, confronted  with  the  funding  de- 
mands of  programs  to  solve  immediate  prob- 
lems, are  seldom  able  to  segregate  sufficient 
funds  to  conduct  planning — even  when  such 
planning  could  result  In  avoidance  of  num- 
erous future  problems.  But — let  me  be  frank 
with  you — federal  assistance  is  also  needed 
to  provide  much  reeded  political  muscle. 
Without  federal  legislation  requiring  reforms 
and  offering  funds  to  do  so,  most  states 
could  not  move  the  necessary  enabling  leg- 
islation. Numerous  governors  have  told  me 
privately  how  much  they  are  counting  on 
federal  legislation  to  place  them  In  a 
stronger  position  with  their  own  legislatures. 
Otherwise,  it  takes  a  crisis — a  Santa  Bar- 
bara oil  spill,  a  threat  of  a  refinery  on  the 
Maine  coastline,  massive  destruction  of 
scarce  open  space  in  HawaU — to  precipitate 
state  action.  In  my  view,  state  action  should 
be  taken  before  the  crisis,  not  In  panicked 
reaction  to  It. 

With  this  in  mUid,  I  have  Introduced  and 
fought  for  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act. 
My  bill  was  first  introduced  In  1970.  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee three  times  and  has  twice  passed  the 
Senate  by  wide  margins,  most  recently  on 
June  21  of  last  year. 
My  bin  would — 

Encourage  the  states,  which  have  the 
police  power  and  the  basic  constitutional 
authority  for  planning  and  management  of 
non-federal  lands,  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
developing  state  land  use  programs; 

Provide  $800  million  In  grant  funds  to  the 
states  for  staffing,  data  gathering  and  analy- 
sis, and  development  of  the  land  use  pro- 
grams: 

Encourage  passage  of  the  necessary  state 
enabling  legislation  to  Insure  Implementa- 
tion of  the  state  land  use  programs; 

Direct  federal  agencies  to  comply  with  ap- 
proved state  land   use  programs;    and 

Put  the  federal  "house"  In  order  by  provid- 
ing for  interagency  coordination  of  federal 
programs  which  have  significant  land  use 
impacts. 

The  bin  does  not  ask  the  states  to  do 
master  planning  and  state-wide  zoning,  ra- 
ther it  encourages  the  states  to  focus  on  five 
categories  of  critical  areas  and  uses. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  commonly 
held  beliefs  concerning  government  Is  that 
local  zoning  is  the  last  bastion  of  truly 
democratic  government.  For  90  percent  of 
zoning  decisions  this  belief  Is  accurate.  But 
for  a  critical  10  per  cent  of  the  decisions — 
those  decisions  which  Impact  way  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  zoning  board — 
the  belief  Is  myth.  These  critical  decisions 
may  result  In  the  crowding  of  others' 
schools,  jamming  of  others'  roads,  polluting 
of  others'  streams,  and  adding  to  the  tax 
burden  of  others.  Yet  those  other  people  can 
neither  participate  In  the  decisions  or  vote 
for  the  zoning  officials  who  make  those  de- 
cisions. The  State  governments  elected  by 
these  people  must  serve  as  their  representa- 
tives. 

How  the  states  Implement  their  programs 
Is  a  decision  for  the  states  to  make.  Most 
states  will  likely  reassert  the  authority  of 
local  government  to  fully  plan  and  control 
land  uses.  The  states  would  review  the  lo- 
calities actions  to  Insure  they  accord  with 
state  guidelines  devised  to  safeguard  the 
boundaries  of  those  localities. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  very  reasonable, 
widely  supported  measure  will  soon  be  en- 
acted into  law.  However,  the  House  action 
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o!i  the  bill  has  been  slowed  by  la.=;t  minute 
.scare  tactics.  These  tactics  are  being  em- 
ployed by  ideological  frluge  groups  and  those 
few  representatives  of  industry  who  have 
long  practiced  the  bending  of  land  use 
couivols  to  the  public's  detriment,  but  to 
their  own  financial  benefit.  These  few  still 
contend  that  social  and  environmental 
change  cannot  or  should  not  be  consciously 
planned  or  given  direction.  They  make  dire 
picclictions  of  ruin — ^destruction  of  property 
A. dues,  surrender  of  local  control,  socialism 
— ihouUl  the  laws  of  the  free  market  be 
amended,  no  matter  how  slightly,  by  the 
law.'j  of  society.  They  arstue  that  public 
planning  and  Implementntiou  of  policies  to 
protect  the  public  interest  and  the  environ- 
ment somehow  invade  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights.  Tliey  make  these  arguments  in 
the  face  of  the  opinion  of  the  many  con- 
stitutional scholars  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  officials  who  have  staled  that  prop- 
erty rights  are  fully  protected  in  the  bill's 
language. 

The  scare  tactics  Include  cries  that  land 
use  decisions  will  no  longer  be  made  by 
state  and  local  officials  but  by  civil  servants 
In  distant  Washington.  The  opposite  is  true. 
The  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Assist- 
ance Act  Is  the  nation's  liest  and  probably 
last  chance  to  preserve  and  to  invigorate 
state  and  local  land  use  decisionmaking  and 
to  Insure  that  basic  property  rights  are  not 
Infringed  by  faceless  Washington  bureau- 
crats, far  removed  from  the  sites  of  land  use 
problems. 

The  Act  is  an  affirmation  of  slates  rights. 
It  is  a  statement  of  belief  that,  if  urged 
and  aided,  state  and  local  government, 
working  together  can  provide  a  better  de- 
sign for  tomorrow — a  design  which  embodies 
all  legitimate  values  and  goals,  local,  regional, 
and  national. 

If  state  and  local  governments  do  not  ac- 
cept this  challenge  and  do  not  implement 
this  bill,  the  only  solution  will  be  the  usual 
solution  for  national  problems:  Federal  con- 
trol. No  one  wants  national  zoning;  but  un- 
fortunately I  believe  that,  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  opportunity  and  shirk  our  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  land  use  decision- 
making now,  by  the  end  of  this  decade  In  an 
unthinking  response  in  a  crisis  atmosphere 
we  will  mandate  federal  zoning. 

We  must  begin  to  plan  for  our  land  today 
for  it  Is  truly  our  most  valuable  resource. 
It  is  our  most  valuable  resource  because, 
first.  It  Is  finite.  Gone  are  the  days  when  one 
could  move  ever  westward  in  searcb  of  new 
land — a  new  and  better  place  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  play.  Second,  not  only  is  land 
finite,  but  unlike  air,  water,  and  many  min- 
erals and  materials,  land  too  often  cannot 
be  "recycled".  Mountains  carved  by  strip 
mlues.  wetlands  dredggj)  and  fliUed,  or 
streams  channelized  frequently  cannot  be 
returned  to  their  former  use  or  beauty.  Land 
selected  for  parks  may  bar  needed  bousing 
for  years  to  come.  Land  prematurely  chosen 
for  housing  may  be  uniquely  suited  for  the 
siting  of  a  desperately  needed  airport.  Land 
committed  without  planning  to  a  use  today, 
be  it  social,  economic,  or  environmental,  may 
be  unable  to  support  \ises  which  our  chil- 
dren wlU  find  preferable  in  the  future. 

The  message  is  clear:  To  protect  our  land 
and  both  the  environment  and  econoniy  it 
.sustains  we  mtist  carefully  plan  Us  use.  We 
must  Improve  our  land  use  decisionmaking, 
institutions,  and  procedures  so  as  to  leave 
a  better  legacy  to  future  generations  of 
Americans  than  the  unsightly,  unproductive, 
and  ttnrewardlng  land  resottrce  we  are  shap- 
ing today. 

I  will  be  very  Interested  to  see  whether  the 
participants  in  the  environmental  symposia 
come  to  share  my  belief  that  proper  en- 
vironmental protection  requires  effective, 
citizen-based  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment. How  many  International  expositions 
truly  study  the  themes  they  espouse?  I  am 
delighted  that  EXPO  '74,  true  to  its  environ- 


mental theme,  wlU  house  the  Environmental 
Symposium  Series. 

Thus,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce the  National  Chairperson  of  the  Expo 
'74  Environmental  Symposium  Series,  Doc- 
tor Edward  B.  Llndeman.  In  1970,  after  27 
years  in  the  aerospace  industry,  Dr.  Llnde- 
man became  President  of  Whltworth  College 
here  in  Spokane.  Dr.  Llndeman's  credentials 
as  a  concerned  environmentalist  are  impec- 
cable. Not  only  has  he  been  a  moving  force 
behind  these  symposia,  but  he  is  also  serving 
Oil  the  Governor's  Ta.sk  Force  on  "Alterna- 
tives for  Washington" — a  task  force  of  150 
persons  charged  with  the  task  of  exploring 
alternative  fvttures  for  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton over  the  next  15  years. 

The  Environment  cf   Expo    '74 
(By  Senator   Henry   M.   Jack.son) 

Between  May  and  November  of  this  year. 
u:i  i.uuniiiod  five  million  people  will  discover 
the  Piuiflc  Northwest.  They  will  be  attracted 
to  this  remarkable  land  by  Expo  '74 — the 
lii'si  international  exposition  ever  held  on 
tlie  environment. 

The  central  theme  on  Expo  is  "Celebrat- 
ing I'omorrows  Fresh,  New  Environment," 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Spokane  World's 
Fair  is  to  offer  to  people  throughout  the 
world  a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
man's  physical  environment. 

The  exposition  will  demonstrate  how  the 
air,  water  and  land  can  be  used  to  benefit 
man  without  pollution.  Exhibitors  Include 
Riisila,  the  Republic  of  China,  Japan,  Mexi- 
co, Australia,  Korea,  Iran  and  several 
Europe.in  nations,  among  the  many  foreign 
participants;  and  the  United  States  and 
several  state,  institutional  and  Industrial 
pavilions  are  expected  to  attract  much 
attention. 

Planning  for  this  great  enterprise  began 
in  early  1970,  and  construction  on  the  100- 
acre  exposition  site  in  downtown  Spokane 
started  In  the  fall  of  1972. 

The  site,  including  Havermale  and  Cannon 
Islands  and  the  north  and  south  banks  of 
the  cold  and  clear  Spokane  River,  is  crowned 
by  the  spectacular  Spokane  River  Falls,  a 
splashing  attraction  usually  found  only  In 
remote  Alpine  areas. 

Most  of  the  Expo  visitors  are  expected  to 
ride  a  gondola  that  will  whisk  them  down 
the  Spokane  River  gorge  and  across  the  face 
of  the  falls. 

It  won't  be  quite  like  tumbling  over 
Niagara  Falls  lu  a  barrel,  but  it  will  be 
an  exciting  trip  over  crashing  water. 

Spokane  is  290  miles  east  of  Seattle,  and 
ninety-five  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia.  The  Rockies  begin 
only  a  short  drive  east  of  Spoli:ane,  on  the 
way  through  Idaho  and  Into  Montana, 

Expo  is  a  contagious  community  fever 
that  has  caught  the  suptport  and  excitement 
of  Congress  and  foreign  governments.  Con- 
gress last  year  approved  $11  million  for  the 
event,  including  some  $5  mUllon  for  con- 
struction of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  which  will  be 
located  on  a  fovir-acre  site.  Within  the  Pa- 
viUon,  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  walk  from 
the  theatre  area,  through  a  central  courtyard, 
en  route  to  the  multi-media  E^ivlronmental 
Action  Center — all  mider  the  pavilion's  huge 
translucent  roof. 

The  purpose. of  the  U.S.  Pavilion,  expressed 
in  film,  garden  and  exhibits,  is  to  present 
environmental  and  ecological  issues  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  and  suggest  alternatives  to  help 
maintain  a  quality  environment. 

The  Japanese  will  demonstrate  a  model  of 
a  pollution-free,  industrial  complex  and  an 
Innovative  city  traffic  system. 

Pollution  control  and  ecological  safeguards 
are  topics  of  serious  discussion  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Russian  representatives  say  their 
exhibit  wUl  feature  the  Soviet  approach  to 
these  problems. 

The  theme  of  the  Republic  of  China  (Tai- 
wan)   Pavilion   is  expressed   In   six   Cliinese 


chararters — cheng-teh.  li-yun,  hou  shong: 
One  must  with  perfect  virtue  serve  the  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  the  people  and  en- 
rich their  lives. 

TTie  people  of  Washington  are  solidly  be- 
hind Spokane  s  ambitious  undertaking.  They 
remember  fondly  the  glowing  success  of  the 
Seailic  Worlds  Fair  of  1962 — a  jewel  in  the 
great  sixcesiiion  of  world  expositions  during 
the  early  sixties.  The  Seattle  fair  was  tlie 
only  World's  Fair,  to  that  point  in  time,  to 
end  in  the  black.  Good  management  and  a 
good  show  paid  off.  The  visitors  loved  it 

Washington's  state  legislature  actually 
topped  the  federal  government,  by  approving 
an  sn.9  million  exhibit  for  Expo  '74.  includ- 
ing a  2700-seat  opera  house  and  a  gallery  to 
sliow  major  American  landscape  art  datiiig 
back  to  colonial  times.  Originals  by  John 
Attdubon,  Andrew  Wyeth,  Charles  Russell 
and  others  will  draw  the  crowds. 

Industry  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  suc- 
CP..S  of  Expo. 

A  Ford  Motor  Company  spokesman  has 
declared:  "We  hope  our  exhibit  at  Spokane 
will  portray  some  exciting  new  concepts  in 
recreation  vehicles  and  their  utilization  by 
the  growing  numbers  of  people  who  want  to 
travel  and  live  outdoors." 

General  Motors  displays  could  range  from 
a  full-scale  Lunar  Rover  and  the  General 
Motors  Experimental  Safety  Vehicle,  to  latest 
advances  in  gasoline-powered  and  electric 
cars  and  operathig  cutaways  of  automobiles 
and  engines. 

A  permanent  outdoor  theater  to  serve  as  a 
setting  for  concerts,  musical  and  dramatic 
events  and  public  ceremonies  Is  being  de- 
veloped by  Boeing.  It  will  adjoin  the  Soviet 
and  European  pavilions  on  the  quiet  eastern 
frontage  of  Havermale  Island.  The  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  with  its  huge  1976  Bicen- 
tennial festival  scheduled  on  the  Mall  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  establish  a  miniature 
of  the  '76  national  show  of  Spokane.  The 
Institute's  foiu"  acre  riverfront  park  on  the 
north  shore  Is  expected  to  come  tip  with  some 
of  the  most  popular  events  of  the  six-month 
run. 

Geared  to  the  cultural  and  ethnic  origlus 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Smithsonian 
Theme  Park  ("The  Northwest:  A  Gift  of  the 
Earth  "),  wlU  provide  a  continuously  chang- 
ing program.  One  day,  American  Indians  wUl 
present  a  show  or  activity — ^part  of  the  on- 
going Expo  series  of  self -proposed  and  di- 
rected American  Indian  events.  On  another 
day,  perhaps  the  Northwest's  Scandinavian 
population  will  be  featured  displaying  their 
ctilture.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Smith- 
sonian has  participated  In  a  World's  Fair. 

There  will  be  a  feast  of  some  of  the  world's 
greatest  entertainers. 

Already  booked  Into  the  Fair  are  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  Cleveland  Philhar- 
monic, Van  Cllbum,  Isaac  Stern,  Edward 
ViUelia  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Roberta 
Peters,  the  Carpenters,  Gordon  Llghtfoot. 
Llljerace,  Disney  on  Parade,  the  King  Fam- 
ily, Joffrey  Ballet  and  more. 

With  people  from  all  over  the  world  ex- 
pected to  converge  on  Spokane  for  Expo  '74. 
Che  community  is  making  final  preparations 
to  accommodate  the  Influx.  A  downtown  pro- 
gram of  beautificatlon  has  paid  off,  giving  a 
pleasant,  tree-shaded  appearance  to  the  city 
center. 

Tlie  big  fair  has  also  provided  an  object 
leason  iu  conservation. 

Spokane's  first  families  are  actually  a 
colony  of  yellow-bellied  marmots — .small 
furry  animals  somewhat  larger  than  their 
woodchuck  cousins  who  have  lived  on  the 
fair  sire  for  longer  than  man. 

When  construction  was  announced.  Mau- 
rice Vial,  Spoltane  architect  and  member  of 
the  Spokane  chapter  of  tlie  Audubon  Society, 
expressed  concern  for  the  safety  of  the  resi- 
dent marmots  in  a  letter  to  King  F.  Cole, 
President  of  Expo  '74.  "These  animals  saw 
the  pioneers  arrive,"  Vial  said.  "Since  they 
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were  the  original  residents,  I  felt  t 
special  coosiderailon." 

Because  of  Vial's  concern,  the 
being  relocated  to  new  homes  i. 
bluS  west  of  the  city.  At  the  end 
they  will  oe  returned  to  their  isl 
to  become  permanent  caretakers  ol 
new  city  park,  as  the  World's 
are  slated  to  become. 

Area  youth  are  getting  an 

les-soD,  forming  search  parties  for 
automobile   hulks   destiuued    for 
pile.  The  Goal  of  The  Expo  '74 
Force,  "Operation  Carcase,"  is  to 
abandoned   automobiles   from   thi 
area  and  to  recycle  them  through 
mecals  market.  It  Is  a  clean-up 
visitors  to   the  city  of  200,000  w 
environment  unspoiled  by  the  llttir 
Ing  automobile  bodies.  In  the  first 
more   than  500  unsightly  automc 
were  identified  for  removal  by  the 
high  school-age  search  party. 

The  exposition   will.   In  a  maj 
an  environmental  event  in  itself 
once  a  tangle  of  railroad  tracks 
buildings,  will  become  a  massive 
ment  and  rehabilitation  project 
restore    the   river    and    surround 
to  its  former  natural  beauty.  With 
of  trees  to  be  planted,  and  the 
of  grassy  walkways   and   quiet   ^. 
Installed,   the  site   of   the   worlds 
vironmental    exposition    will    be 
zlingly  beautiful  and  tranquil. 

Spokane    is    gearing    up    for    th( 
Expo  has  established  Its  lodging 
mation    services:    Hospitality    Se. 
Box  1974,  Spokane,  Washington  99; 
466-1974.  Accommodations  within 
of  Spokane  are  being  categorized 
and    reservations    are    now    being 
Information    on   Northwest    tourln  j 
available,  as  well  as  a  comprehensl  ve 
talnment  guide  for  Expos  duration 

Local    universities    are    helping 
with    hostel    programs    at    Gonzag » 
■worth.    Eastern    Washington    Stat* 
Fort    Wright    and    Washington 
versity. 

In  the  area  of  eastern  Washingtc  n 
grounds,  state  parks,  national  park  i 
sorts  abound.  Visitors  to  Washinj  i 
three  exciting  National  Parks— Mo  j 
nier,  Olympic  and  North  Cascades 
state  has  an   Alpine  collection. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  fair, 
leading  environmentalists  and  sc._ 
converge  on  Spokane  for  a  series 
national   conferences   opening   May 
and    continuing    throughout    the 
conferences  will   be  on   energy, 
conservation,     pollution,     natural 
management,  land  use  and  health 
Interests.  The  National  Science 
has  been  assisting  the  program. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  care  about  the  environment 
they  live   Ecology  and  the  envlro 
been   important  there  for  years, 
to  call  It  conservation.  It  was 
Ists  who  helped  block  off  great 
of  the  Northwest.  They  have 
and  wildlife,  and  they  have  made 
as   they  could   of   the   forests   and 
available  to  all  the  people.  They 
ceeded  In  some  cases  and  they  h 
In  others.  People  of  the  state  of  ..„. 
are  proud  of  their  area  and  of  thel  • 
life.   They    think    that    visitors 
states  and  countries  will  learn 
the   environment — from   the 
and  the  great  sprawling  land  that 
it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  Anally  sa 
of  emphasizing  the  price  in 
Northwest  and  in  Expo  which  .. 
acterized  the  effort  by  our  people 
phasize  the  need  to  preserve  the 
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of  nature.  Mrs.  John  J.  Bell  of  Oak  Har- 
bor, 'Wash.,  wrote  a  letter  to  me  recently 
in  which  she  included  a  song  lyric  she 
had  written  to  help  the  city  of  Spokane 
tell  the  world  about  Expo  '74. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Bell's  letter  and  lyrics  be  included  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  lyrics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oak  Harbor.  Wash., 

April  14. 1974. 
Dear  Mr.  Binc  Crosby:  First,  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  delightful  reply  yovi  sent  us  to 
the  get  well  card  I  sent. 

Spokane  claims  you  for  Its  own.  Spokane 
Is  having  a  Fair.  I  don't  think  they  have  a 
.song  for  It.  So  I  viTote  this  lyric: 

The  FAIR-est  words 

■you've  ever  heard 

Are  spoken  In  Spokane. 

rhey're  asking  you 

To  ccme  and  view 

New  wonders  If  you  can. 

■you'U  sigh  your  sighs 

And  realize 

Your  dreams  could  all  come  true. 

So  Join  our  song 

And  come  along, 

Spokane's  In  love  with  you! 

This  is  a  better  song  than  Seattle  had  for 
its  Fair.  It  could  catch  on  and  sell  the 
'74  Fair,  put  Spokane  on  the  map  and  do  a 
lot  of  good. 

I  used  to  live  in  Spokane,  and  I  want  to 
give  Spokane  these  song  words.  I  have  not 
copyrighted  them.  I  ask  no  profit  for  myself. 
I  only  ask  someone  pass  them  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Maybe  your  agent  would  think 
you  should  sing  this  song  as  a  promo  for  the 
Fair    in    your    home    town. 

"STou  receive  so  much  maU  you  can't  pos- 
sibly read  It  all  so  perhaps  this  letter  will 
never  come  to  your  attention.  So  I'll  send 
copies  of  It  to  various  officials,  media,  and 
Gonzaga  University.  As  one  former  resident 
of  Spokane  to  another,  I  had  to  reach  out  to 
you  and  ask  if  you  could  pass  this  song  along 
to  someone  who  can  help  Spokane  with  It. 
C.in  someone  help? 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  John  J.  Bell. 


CLOSER  COOPERATION  'WITH  EU- 
ROPEAN ALLIES  IN  MILITARY  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINT'irRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
continuing  efforts  to  publicize  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  realized  by  closer  cooper- 
ation with  our  allies  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  have  just  received  a  report 
from  the  General  Accoimting  Office, 
dated  June  4,  1974,  No.  B-167034. 
The  title  of  the  report  is  "Benefits  and 
Drawbacks  of  U.S.  Participation  in  Mili- 
tary Cooperative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Programs  with  Allied  Countries." 

It  is  very  satisfying  to  learn  from  read- 
ing this  report  that  the  Independent 
study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  that  there 
are  substantial  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  cooperation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  prepare  an  an- 
nual formal  simimary  of  intemationai 
cooperative  activity  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  each  year  with  the  budget 


and  that  the  summary  should  identify 
all  significant  programs  and  indicate 
their  estimated  cost,  development  cate- 
gories, and  benefits.  The  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  in  his 
letter  of  August  21,  1973  to  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  concurs  with  this  rec- 
ommendation. A  copy  of  his  letter  ap- 
pears as  appendix  III  in  the  subject  re- 
port. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  pages  120  through  123 
of  committee  report  No.  93-884  on 
the  fiscal  year  1975  military  procurement 
bill,  which  expresses  the  committee  posi- 
tion in  support  of  greater  cooperation 
with  our  allies  in  areas  of  mutual  inter- 
est. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 

of  the  untted  states, 

Washington,  D.C. 
To   the    President    of    the    Senate    and    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  reporting  on  the  benefits  and  draw- 
backs tf  participating  In  International  co- 
operative research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

We  made  our  review  pursuant  to  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  UJ3.C.  53), 
and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67). 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et:  the  Secretary  of  Defense:   and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
R.  F.  Keller, 

Acting     Comptroller     General     of     the 
'Jnited  States. 


Benefits  and  Drawbacics  op  U.S.  Participa- 
tion IN  Mn-rTARY  Cooperative  Research 
AND  Development  Programs  With  Allied 
Countries,  Department  of  Defense  B- 
167034 

digest:  why  the  survey  was  made 
GAO  studied  cooperative  military  research 
and  development  by  the  United  States  and 
one  or  more  allied  countries  to  determine 
the  extent  of  U.S.  participation;  assess  bene- 
fits, and  identify  problems. 

Basic  information 
The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD  partic- 
ipates in  cooperative  mUltary  research  and 
development  programs  with  allied  countries 
to  strengthen  military  alliances  and  use  free 
world  resources  more  effectively. 

DOD's  former  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  estimated  that  U.S. 
allies  spend  about  $3  billion  annually  for 
military  research  and  development  and  that 
about  $1  billion  of  this  amount  is  In  areas 
where  the  United  States  Is  conducting  mili- 
tary research  and  development. 

DOD  policy  Is  to  restrict  cooperation  to 
programs  which  will  satisfy  a  mUltary  need 
and  which  wUl  provide  the  United  States 
with  full  design  and  production  rights.  Pro- 
grams not  adversely  affecting  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  are  preferred. 

findings  and  conclusions 
Extent  of  DOD  participation 
As  of  September  30,  1973,  there  were  21 
ongoing  programs  with  a  total  U.S.  Invest- 
ment of  $172.1  mUUou.  There  were  another 
eight  ongoing  small  programs  for  which  the 
extent  of  U.S.  investment  could  not  be  de- 
termined because  agency  records  were  Incom- 
plete. In  addition,  GAO  identified  15  pro- 
grtuns  that  had  been  terminated;  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  these  ranged  from  $30,000  to  about 
$523.7  million  (See  pp.  7  and  8.) 

Descriptions  and  particulars  of  ongoing 
and  past  programs  appear  In  appendixes  I 
and  II. 
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International  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  only  partially  visible  In  military 
budgets.  Large  programs  identified  as  co- 
operative programs  are  commingled  with  all 
other  research  and  development  programs. 
Small  programs,  particularly  in  basic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development,  are  not 
broken  out  of  broader  budget-reporting  ele- 
ments and  are  not  visible  as  international 
programs. 

There  is  no  single  place  where  all  inter- 
national cooperative  activity  Is  summarized. 
(See  p.  8.) 
Advantages  of  international  participation 

By  pooling  economic  and  technical  re- 
sources, allied  nations  can  obtain  needed 
equipment  and  technology  at  a  lower  cost 
and  can  have  access  to  unique  geographical 
features  of  other  countries. 

Primary  Incentives  for  participating  in  in- 
ternational cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment may  be  economic.  By  teaming  up  with 
other  countries  who  share  in  the  develop- 
ment cost,  DOD  can  provide  its  forces  with 
equipment  It  needs  at  a  lower  cost. 

The  side-looking  airborne  radar  and  the 
fuel  cell  research  programs  are  two  examples. 
On  the  radar  program,  Germany  is  contrib- 
uting $12  million,  50  percent  of  the  total 
cost.  On  the  fuel  cell  research  program,  the 
savings  to  the  United  States,  represented 
by  the  United  Kingdoms  share.  Is  $379,200. 
(See  pp.  10  and  11.) 

DOD  is  looking  to  foreign  scientific  talent 
and  technical  expertise  to  fill  gaps  In  U.S 
research  and  development.  In  such  areas  as 
armored  vehicles,  shallow-water  acoustic  re- 
search, and  forward  area  air  defense,  Euro- 
pean technological  ability  Is  regarded  as  be- 
ing equal  to  or  better  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

By  entering  Into  cooperative  program.s  In 
one  of  these  areas,  DOD  can  avoid  costly 
duplication.  By  cooperating  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  In  the  shallow-water 
research  programs,  for  example.  DOD  is  get- 
ting valuable  Information  not  otherwise 
available  because  the  Navy  has  concentrated 
on  deep-water  acoustical  research.  (See  pp. 
11  to  14.) 

Often,  DOD  must  develop  a  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  will  operate  in  all  types  of  en- 
vironmental and  geographical  conditions. 
Participation  In  International  cooperative 
programs  may  provide  the  United  States  with 
access  to  unique  geographical  features  not 
otherwise  available.  Two  such  programs  are 
polar  cap  III  and  the  Azores  fixed  acoustic 
range.  (See  pp.  14  and  15.) 

Problems  of  cooperative  research   and 
development 

A  number  of  formidable  problems,  such 
as  those  listed  below,  must  tte  resolved  be- 
fore an  Intemationai  cooperative  research 
and  development  program  can  start. 

Adverse  balance-of-payments  effects.  (See 
pp.  16  to  19.) 

Increased  unemployment.  (See  pp.  19  to 
21.) 

Differences  In  military  equipment  require- 
ments. (See  pp.  21  and  22.) 

Differences  In  coproduction  policies.  (See 
p  22.) 

Differences  In  national  standards.  (See  pp. 
23  and  24.) 

Military  security  restrictions.   (See  p.  24.) 

Lack  of  resources.  (See  p.  25.) 

Reluctance  to  cooperate.  (See  pp.  25  and 
26.) 

Other  methods  of  capitalizing  on  foreign 
developments 

DOD  can  achieve  its  goals  for  international 
cooperative  research  and  development 
through  three  other  methods,  each  having 
benefits  and  drawbacks. 

Interdependent  research  and  development 
offers  cost,  technical,  and  standardization 
benefits.  In  an  interdependent  research  and 
development  agreement,  all  research  and  de- 


velopment is  funded  unilaterally  and  done 
by  one  nation  with  the  end  product  avaU- 
able  to  all  partners  under  a  licensing  agree- 
ment. However,  Interdependent  research  and 
development  Is  subject  to  the  same  problems 
as  those  of  cooperative  programs.  (See  pp.  27 
and  28.) 

Licensing  for  production  of  existing  for- 
eign equipment  in  the  United  States  Is  a 
means  by  which  DOD  can  (1)  pay  a  part  of 
the  development  cost  through  royalties.  (2) 
put  the  equipment  in  service  sooner  than  if 
duplicate  unilateral  development  were  un- 
dertaken, and  (3)  reduce  risk  because  per- 
formance Is  known.  Paying  royalties,  how- 
ever, would  adversely  affect  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  (See  pp.  28  to  30.) 

Purchasing  foreign-made  equipment  Is  not 
attractive  because  of  the  significant  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
employment  base.  (See  p.  30.) 
Conclusions 

The  future  for  International  cooperative 
research  and  development  appears  much 
more  promising  for  basic  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  programs  than  for 
engineering  development  programs.  The  ob- 
stacles confronting  engineering  development 
programs  are  many  and  formidable.  GAO 
believes,  therefore  that  successful  engineer- 
ing development  programs,  especially  those 
involving  the  development  of  major  weapon 
systems,  are  likely  to  be  few.  The  obstacles 
confronting  basic  research  and  exploratory 
development  programs  appear  to  be  far  fewer. 

Because  DOD  can  realize  favorable  cost 
an:l  teahniciil  results.  It  should  continue  to 
emphasize  licensing  U.S.  production  of  exist- 
ing fo--elgn  equipment  which  will  meet  firm 
U.S.  requirements.  Obstacles  to  this  licensing 
do  not  seem  to  be  Insurmountable. 

All  significant  International  cooperative 
research  and  development  programs  should 
be  Individually  Identified  and  summarized  as 
a  whole  so  that  they  can  be  fully  recognized 
and  properly  evaluated.  (See  pp.  34  and  35.) 
recommendation 

DOD  should  prepare  a  forma?,  annual  sum- 
mary of  International  cooperative  programs 
and  submit  It  to  the  Congress  with  the 
budget.  The  summary  should  Identify  all 
significant  programs  and  Indicate  the  esti- 
mated cost,  development  category,  and  bene- 
fits of  each.  (See  p.  35.) 

agency  actions  and  unresolved  isstjes 

DOD    agrees    with    this    recommendation. 
(Sec.  app.  III.) 
matters  for  conshjEration  by  the  congress 

During  budgetary  hearings  In  recent  years. 
Congressmen  have  raised  questions  concern- 
ing the  progress,  problems,  and  value  of 
major  International  cooperative  programs. 
They  also  have  expressed  interest  In  having 
DOD  take  advantage  of  foreign  research  and 
development. 

This  report  should  therefore  be  useful  to 
the  Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  Interna- 
tional cooperative  research  and  development 
programs. 

Chapter  1:  Introduction 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  policies  reg- 
ulating international  cooperative  research 
and  development  provide  for  maximum  co- 
ordination of  U.S.  technical  objectives  and 
programs  with  those  of  our  allies.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  strengthen  military  alliances  and 
to  better  use  free  world  technical  and  eco- 
nomic resources  made  available  for  military 
pui-poses. 

In  international  cooperative  research  and 
development  programs,  the  United  States  and 
one  or  more  of  its  allies  join  together  to  ful- 
fiU  a  common  requirement,  sharing  cost  and 
effort  in  predetermined  ratios  with  each 
participant  receiving  full  rights  to  the  pro- 
gram results.  These  programs  are  also  called 
joint  International  research  and  development 
programs. 


A  responsible  DOD  official  stated  that  the 
international  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment policies  also  extend  to  programs 
in  which  the  United  States  acquires  design 
rights  to  foreign  equipment.  These  are  caUed 
Interdependent  research  and  development 
programs  and  are  defined  In  greater  detail  on 
pages  27  and  28. 

The  policies  provide  for  U.S.  participation 
In  cooperative  research  and  development  only 
when  it  Is  in  the  overall  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal  goals  contained 
lu  DOD  Directive  3100.3  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  the  best  equipment  available 
to  the  United  States  and  its  allies  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

2.  To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies,  especially  by  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  and  wasteful  duplicated  ef- 
fort. 

3.  To  standardize  equipment  as  much  as 
possible. 

4.  To  create  closer  military  ties  among  the 
allies. 

The  policies  restrict  cooperation  to  those 
programs  which  satisfy  a  military  need  and 
provide  the  United  States  with  design  and 
production  rights  equivalent  to  those  secured 
from  domestic  sources.  Moreover,  preference 
Is  to  be  given  to  programs  not  adversely 
affecting  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

DOD  policies  on  International  cooperative 
research  and  development  agree  with  the 
President's  national  policy  pronouncements. 
In  his  February  9,  1972,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  outlined  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  American  foreign  policy. 
In  emphasizing  partnership  and  cooperation 
in  research  and  development,  the  President 
stated: 

"The  unprecedented  advances  in  science 
and  technology  have  created  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  international  life.  The  global  com- 
munity faces  a  series  of  urgent  problems  and 
opportunities  which  transcend  all  geographic 
and  ideological  borders.  It  Is  the  dlstlng\iish- 
Ing  characteristic  of  these  Issues  that  their 
soUition  requires  International  cooperation 
on  the  broadest  scale." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  annual  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget,  stressed 
the  need  for  partnership  and  burden  sharing 
with  our  allies  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy 
of  "realistic  deterrence." 

The  Congress  too  has  shown  a  keen  Interest 
In  International  cooperative  effort.  During 
budgetary  hearings  In  recent  years.  Congress- 
men have  questioned  the  value  of  Interna- 
tional cooperative  programs  and  have  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  having  DOD  take  advan- 
tage of  foreign  research  and  development. 

Chapter  2:  DOD  Involvemet  in  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Research  and  Devel- 
opment 

Since  September  1963,  when  present  poli- 
cies came  into  being,  DOD  has  initiated  in- 
ternational cooperative  programs  in  all  four 
categories  of  research  and  development.  The 
first  three  categories — research,  exploratory 
development,  and  advanced  development — 
deal  with  advancing  technology.  The  fourth 
category — engineering  development — deals 
with  the  development  of  equipment  meeting 
specific  operating  requirements  and  incorpo- 
rating the  latest  technological  advances. 

Some  International  cooperative  programs 
have  been  multilateral;  however,  most  have 
been  bilateral.  Nearly  all  the  programs  have 
been  with  other  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  (NATO). 
extent  of  involvement 
As  of  September  30,  1973,  there  were  29 
ongoing  International  cooperative  programs 
involving  the  United  States  and  12  other 
countries.  Details  about  each  program  appear 
in  appendix  I.  The  table  below  summarizes 
21  of  the  programs. 
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Because    we    could    not    identify 
programs — particularly  small 
not     demonstrate     trends, 
showed  only  that  overall  DOD 
In   International   cooperative 
been  relatively   low   compared 
DOO  research  and  development  bildget 

Opinion  expressed  by  DOD  officitls 
and  did  not  clearly  indicate  trends, 
responsible   for    International 
development  programs  in  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Ing  said  that  top-level  Interest  sinc« 
shifted   from   cooperative   research 
velopment     (Joint    programs)     to 
foreign  equipment. 

The  official  attributed  this  shift  ti 
of    success    with    international 
research  and  development  prograi^s 
past.   He  said,   however,   that 
cooperative  research  and  developmtot 
continue  at  the  low  level  and  that 
tlve  programs  would  be  started  frozp 
time. 

Navy  and  Air  Force  officials  respohslble 
international  research  and  develop:  lent 
grams  felt  international  cooperative 
and  development  as  a  whole  was 
Increase.  The  responsible  Air  Force 
officials  felt  there  might  be  a  futire 
away  from  major  weapons  and  towi^rd 
items   of   equipment,   components 
ploratory-type  development. 

Although    past    participation 
minimal,  there  are  Indications  tha  : 
future  potential  for  increased 
cooperative  research  and  developn^ent 
cost  and  complexity  of  equipment 
to     Increase,     military     budgets 
stabilized  or  cut,  foreign  policy  is 
more  toward  international  cooperation 
much  effort  is  being  duplicated  am<  ng 
The  Director,  Defense  Research 
neerlng,  estimates  that  our  allies 
Ing  about  93  billion  yearly  for 
development  and  that,  of  this 
$1  billion  is  in  areas  in  which 
States  Is  also  conducting  military 
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and  development.  In  1071  NATO  bead- 
quarters  made  a  reqtulremanta  review  and 
compiled  a  List  of  areas  for  future  coopera- 
tion. 

Therefore,  it  appears  all  the  more  impor- 
tant to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  international  cooperative  research 
and  development  and  find  the  best  ways  to 
capitalize  on  the  capabilities  and  efforts  of 
our  allies. 

Chapter  3:  Advantages  of  Intbbnational  Co- 
oper attve  Research  mtd  Development 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  international  co- 
operative research  and  development  programs 
offer  many  advantages  over  unilateral  pro- 
grams. By  pooling  economic  and  technical 
resources,  nations  can  obtain  needed  equip- 
ment and  technology  at  lower  costs  and  can 
have  access  to  technical  advances  and  unique 
geographical  features  In  other  nations.  Co- 
operative research  and  development.  If  suc- 
cessful on  a  large  scale,  may  be  a  means  of 
reducing  duplicated  equipment  and  tech- 
nology among  allies  and  standardizing  equip- 
ment. 

Limited  DOD  experience  has  demonstrated 
the  benefits  which  can  accrue  from  Inter- 
national cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

COST  beneftts 

A  primary  incentive  for  becoming  Involved 
in  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  International  co- 
operative program  may  be  economic  gain.  By 
teaming  up  with  other  countries  who  share 
in  the  development  cost,  DOD  can  provide  its 
opei-ational  forces  with  equipment  they  need 
at  a  lower  cost. 

Potential  savings  are  greater  for  engineer- 
ing development  programs  than  for  programs 
in  other  categories  because  engineering  de- 
velopment generally  requires  large  expendi- 
tures of  economic  resources.  Examples  of  cost 
benefits  expected  for  an  engineering  develop- 
ment program  and  an  exploratory  develop- 
ment program  follow. 

SIDE-LOOKINC    AIRBORNE    RADAR 

The  Air  Force  expects  to  reduce  Its  de- 
velopment costs  50  percent  by  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for 
advanced  and  engineering  development  of  a 
side-looking  airborne  reconnaissance  radar 
system.  (Both  countries  have  a  requirement 
for  such  a  system,  and  an  Air  Force  official 
said  the  United  States  would  have  developed 
the  system  on  its  own  anyway  because  of  its 
need.)  All  the  work  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  cost  is  being  shared 
equally.  Air  Force  officials  indicated  that 
Germany  was  buying  technology  and  that  it 
was  not  technically  capable  of  sharing  the 
work. 

In  November  1973,  an  Air  Force  official  said 
the  current  development  program  was  to  be 
completed  in  January  1974.  The  Air  Force 
official  said  Germany  would  be  invited  to 
participate  on  the  same  terms  in  a  follow- 
on  program  to  Incorporate  the  newest  tech- 
nological advances  In  the  radar  system.  A 
better  overall  system  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  this  work. 

The  official  said  about  $24  million  would 
have  been  spent  on  the  program  by  January 
1974.  The  United  States  and  Germany  will 
each  bear  half  the  costs.  Besides  realizing 
a  cost  savings  of  $12  million,  the  United 
States  Is  benefiting  from  the  employment 
and  balance-of -payments  standpoint  because 
all  work  Is  being  done  in  the  United  States. 

FUEL    CELLS 

The  Army  expects  to  gain  economically  as 
well  as  technologically  by  cooperating  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  exploratory  develop- 
ment on  fuel  cells.  A  fuel  cell  generates  di- 
rect electrical  current  through  the  cold 
chemical  reaction  between  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. The  objective  of  the  work  is  to  form  a 
basis  for  developing  efficient,  advanced,  low- 


cost  electrical  power  sources.  The  work  has 
been  divided  equally,  with  each  country 
funding  it«  share.  Each  country  has  full 
rights  to  the  results  of  the  work.  Potential 
savings  to  the  United  States,  as  represented 
by  the  United  Kingdom's  share.  Is  $379,200 
over  a  4-year  period. 

TECRNICAL    BENEFnS 

DOD  Is  looking  to  foreign  scientific  talent 
and  technical  expertise  to  fill  gaps  in  U.S. 
research  and  development.  In  certain  areas, 
such  as  forward  area  air  defense,  armored 
vehicles,  sonars,  metals  research,  and  shal- 
low-water acoustic  research,  European  tech- 
nological ability  is  regarded  as  being  equal  to 
or  better  than  our  own. 

By  entering  into  an  international  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  program  in 
one  of  these  areas,  DOD  can  avoid  costly 
duplication.  Examples  follow. 

SHALLOW-WATER    ACOUSTIC    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

The  Navy's  shallow-water  acoustic  research 
program  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  is  concerned  with 
gathering  basic  hydroacoustlc  data,  explor- 
ing environmental  acoustics  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  testing  sound  propagation  in 
selected  areas  of  the  western  Baltic  Sea.  The 
objective  of  this  program  is  to  expand  the 
U.S.  shallow-water  research  data  bank. 

The  United  States  has  concentrated  main- 
ly on  deep-water  acoustic  research  and  has 
only  one  shallow-water  range  in  operation 
today.  Although  considerable  data  and 
knowledge  of  shallow-water  acoustics  has 
been  acquired  from  this  range,  the  data  has 
been  obtained  from  only  one  area.  By  co- 
operating, the  Navy  is  able  to  capitalize  on 
Important  foreign  research.  The  Navy  is 
also  attempting  to  obtain  similar  agreements 
with  allies  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

PLANAR    ARRAY    SONAR 

The  Navy  has  concentrated  on  Increasing 
the  capability  of  its  AN/SQi3-26  surface  ship 
sonar  system  while  foregoing  unilateral  de- 
velopment of  a  new  type  of  surface  ship 
sonar  called  the  planar  array  sonar,  which 
differs  in  operational  concept  from  the 
existing  system. 

Although  the  Navy  had  an  advanced-de- 
velopment requirement  for  a  planar  array 
sonar,  it  did  not  elect  to  proceed  on  a  uni- 
lateral development  program  because  of  in- 
sufficient resources.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  doing  advanced  development  work  in 
the  planar  array  area  prior  to  the  agreement 
to  cooperate.  To  capitalize  on  the  United 
Kingdom's  efforts,  the  Navy  entered  Into  a 
bilateral  advanced-development  coopera- 
tive program.  By  doing  so,  the  Navy  will  ob- 
tain rights  to  designs,  concepts,  and  data 
needed  but  not  otherwise  available.  Proj- 
ect officials  estimate  that  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion will  be  about  25  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  whole  program. 

The  Navy's  AN  SQS-26  Improvement  pro- 
gram and  the  planar  array  sulvanced-de- 
velopment  program  are  both  expected  to  re- 
sult in  greatly  Improved  sonar  range  and 
detection  capabilities. 

ACCESS  TO   DIFFERENT  GEOGRAPHICAL   AREAS 

The  benefits  of  participating  in  an  inter- 
national cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment program  cannot  be  measured  in  eco- 
nomic and  technical  terms  alone.  Often,  DOD 
must  develop  a  piece  of  equipment  that  will 
operate  in  all  types  of  environmental  and 
geographical  conditions.  Participation  In  in- 
ternational cooperative  programs  may  permit 
the  United  States  to  exploit  unique  geo- 
graphical features  not  otherwise  available. 
Two  such  international  cooperative  pro- 
grams are  polar  cap  in  and  the  Azores  fixed 
acoustic  range. 

POLAR   CAP   m 

The  Air  Force  and  Canada  are  engaged 
In  this  bilateral  cooperattre  research  and 
development    program.    Basically,   the   pro- 
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gram  Involves  testing  over-the-horlzon  radar 
at  a  Canadian  site  near  the  North  Pole.  The 
tests  are  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
aurora  borealls  on  the  radar's  operation. 
Test  data  will  be  used  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  locating  over-the-horlzon 
radars  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  United  States  is  realizing  several  ben- 
efits from  this  program  because  Canada  is 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  program 
and  providing  the  testing  site.  Otherwise, 
the  site  might  not  be  available  or  the  United 
States  would  have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  program  in  addition  to  renting  the  site. 

AZORES    FIXED    ACOUSTIC    R.^NGE 

The  United  States,  along  with  seven  other 
nations,  has  entered  into  a  multilateral  in- 
ternational cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  establish  the  Azores 
fixed  acoustic  range.  This  facility  is  for  con- 
ducting fixed  underwater  communications 
experiments. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  voice  com- 
munication through  water  is  difficult.  The 
Navy  wanted  to  develop  data  for  such  a 
communication  system,  using  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  as  a  basis  and  thereby  es- 
tablishing the  parameter  within  which  the 
system  would  have  to  operate.  The  Azores 
area  bad  the  environmental  and  geographical 
conditions  most  desired.  As  a  result,  the  Navy 
has  gained  access  to  an  area  that  the  United 
States  might  otherwise  have  had  to  rent,  or 
worse,  have  been  denied  access  to. 

Chapter  4:  Problems  of  International 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Initiating  and  participating  in  an  inter- 
national cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  not  easy  because  of  various 
formidable  obstacles.  Pooling  economic  and 
technical  resources,  a  characteristic  of  co- 
operative programs,  opens  the  way  for  the 
Nation's  balance  of  payments  to  be  adverse- 
ly affected  or  Its  employment  base  eroded. 
Moreover,  differences  among  nations'  re- 
quirements, policies,  standards,  national 
security,  capabilities,  and  attitudes  are  wide 
and  generally  Irreconcilable.  These  ob- 
stacles not  only  prevent  programs  from 
starting  but  they  also  Infiuence  the  nature 
and  outcome  of  programs  which  do  start. 

balance  of  payments 

International  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  If  indiscriminately 
undertaken,  can  adversely  affect  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation — dollars  will  leave  the 
country.  DOD  policy  provides  that  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  those  programs  in  which 
adverse  balance-of-payments  effects  can  be 
minimized  or  avoided.  Some  of  our  allies  also 
appear  to  take  this  view  regarding  their  own 
balance  of  payments.  Thus,  balance-of-pay- 
ments considerations  have  become  a  crucial 
negotiating  point  in  determining  cost-  and 
effort-sharing  arrangements  on  cooperative 
programs  and  could  be  an  obstacle  to  start- 
ing programs. 

Balance-of-payments  problems  may  be 
minimized  to  some  extent  through  the  off- 
set technique.  This  Involves  allocating  cost 
and  effort  in  such  a  manner  that  currency 
outflows  balance  the  inflows.  This  method 
was  used  on  two  programs.  On  the  NATO 
Seasparrow  ship  defense  missile  program, 
for  example,  cost  sharing  was  based  on  the 
ratio  of  each  country's  projected  quantita- 
tive requirements.  Work  was  to  be  allocated, 
to  the  extent  possible,  according  to  the  cost 
ratio  so  that  adverse  balance-of-payments 
effects  would  be  minimal  for  all  participants. 
The  sharing  arrangements  included  formulas 
for  readjusting  development  costs  to  provide 
for  quantity  changes. 

The  prime  contractor,  an  American  firm, 
was  to  allocate  the  work  by  awarding  sub- 
contracts to  firms  In  each  of  the  partici- 
pating countries.  A  maximum  deviation  of 
plus  or  minus  25  percent  from  a  zero  U.S. 


balance  of  payments  was  permitted.  In  this 
case,  the  impact  on  the  balance  of  payments 
will  not  be  known  until  the  program  Is 
completed. 

Balance-of-payments  problems  can  be 
avoided  by  dividing  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work  among  participating  coun- 
tries, with  each  country  funding  its  own 
work.  The  final  product — experimental  re- 
sults or  design  and  production  rights — Is 
fully  available  to  each  participant  without 
exchanging  funds.  It  is  clear  that  this  type 
of  sharing  arrangement  will  not  affect  the 
balance  of  payments.  This  was  the  type  of 
sharing  arrangement  agreed  to  for  9  of  the 
29  ongoing  DOD  programs.  Moreover,  this 
method  could  be  applied  to  any  of  the  four 
categories  of  research  and  development. 

Permissible  imbalance 

A  special  foreign  policy  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  provides  for 
cooperation  in  research  and  development 
and  establishes  the  policies  governing  the 
United  States-Canadian  development-shar- 
ing program.  The  program  is  to  help  provide 
for  integrated  common  defense  of  the  North 
American  Continent  and  a  wider  defense 
mobilization  base. 

Under  this  program,  the  United  States 
pays  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cost  and  all 
work  Is  dene  in  Canada.  As  of  September 
30,  1973,  DOD  had  seven  cooperative  pro- 
grams under  this  agreement.  For  the  most 
part,  cost  sharing  was  about  50-50.  The  total 
U.S.  share  for  the  seven  programs  was  $24.4 
million.  Since  all  work  Is  done  In  Canada, 
there  is  an  imbalance  in  favor  of  Canada; 
however,  the  need  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mon defense  is  believed  to  override  U.S. 
balance-of-pajTneuts  policies  in  this  case. 

Fluctuating  currencies 
Fluctuations  in  international  monetary 
exchange  rates  can  caiise  a  redistribution  of 
real  burdens  and  benefits  and  can  affect  the 
balance  of  payments  on  programs  In  which 
participants  exchange  funds.  So  far,  the 
United  States  has  probably  benefited  from 
such  fluctuations. 

An  example  Is  the  Javelot  forward  air  de- 
fense missile  system  project  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  50  percent  of  France's  develop- 
ment cost.  In  May  1972.  France  Informally 
expressed  concern  about  the  effects  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  devaluation  on  the  cooperative 
project.  France  was  apparently  concerned 
\>ecause  the  exchange  rate  change  increased 
its  share  of  the  funding.  France  apparently 
had  no  Intention  of  pushing  the  point  at 
that  time,  but  it  did  ask  If  future  VS.  pay- 
ments for  the  Javelot  project  could  be  in- 
creased to  adjust  for  the  8.5-percent  devalu- 
ation. An  Army  official  told  us  the  sharing 
arrangements  had  not  changed. 

We  found  no  indication  that  fluctuating 
exchange  rates  bad  been  a  significant  ob- 
stacle to  successful  International  coopera- 
tive research  and  development.  However,  fu- 
ture cooperative  agreements  may  have  to 
provide  for  adjusting  the  funding  arrange- 
ments whenever  participants'  exchange  rates 
fluctuate. 

fear  of  eroding  the  national  employment 

BASE 

Because  much  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  for  the  cooperative  programs  is 
done  outside  the  United  States,  It  could  be 
argued  that  such  programs  lead  to  substan- 
tial U.S.  unemployment,  assuming  that  the 
expendltiire  of  Federal  funds  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  creation  of  jobs.  If  cost-sharing 
arrangements  permit  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments,  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  could  result.  If  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments have  no  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, employment  would  not  be  affected. 
Employment  is  not  affected  when  work  is 
split  among  participating  countries  with 
each  country  paying  only  for  its  own  work. 


To  minimize  the  erosion  of  the  national 
employment  base,  DOD  follows  a  policy  of 
( 1 )  giving  preference  to  cooperative  research 
and  development  programs  not  Involving  co- 
production  and  (2)  obtaining  full  design 
and  production  rights  on  all  cooperative 
programs  so  that  production  may  be  car- 
ried out  fully  within  the  United  States.  As 
discussed  later  in  this  report  (see  p.  22), 
DOD  generally  cannot  get  engineering  devel- 
opment-type cooperative  programs  started 
unless  it  agrees  to  coproduce. 

Under  coproduction  agreements  the  par- 
ticipants each  produce  some  component  cf 
the  weapon  system.  On  the  NATO  Seaspar- 
row program,  for  example,  the  United  Slate.s 
produces  the  missile  and  major  portions  of 
the  fire  control  and  launcher  subsystems  and 
assembles  the  total  system:  Norway  produces 
the  computer:  Denmark  produces  the  pedes- 
tal for  the  launcher:  and  the  remaining 
countries  produce  other  portions  of  the 
system. 

Buy  American 

Various  measures,  including  the  Buy 
American  Act  (41  U.S.C.  10a),  have  been 
adopted  to  protect  the  domestic  employment 
base.  The  Buy  American  Act  is  concerned 
primarily  with  restricting  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  goods  and  supplies.  DOD  has  applied 
similar  restrictions  to  purchases  of  foreign 
services.  Our  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"Coordinated  Consideration  Needed  of  Buy 
National  Procurement  Program  Policies," 
dated  December  9.  1971.  discusses  the  Buy 
American  policies  in  greater  detail. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the 
Buy  American  restrictions  do  not  preclude 
all  DOD  purchases  abroad.  If  the  foreign 
content  of  an  end-Item  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  Its  value,  it  Is  considered  a  domestic 
end-item  and  no  restrictions  apply;  more- 
over, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  permitted 
to  waive  the  restrictions  If  national  security 
considerations  require  It.  Because  DOD  does 
not  keep  records  which  Identify  programs 
not  started  because  of  Buy  American  re- 
strictions, we  could  not  determine  whether 
the  Buy  American  restrictions  had  been  an 
obstacle  to  international  cooperative  re- 
search and  development. 
Department    of   Defense   Appropriation    Act 

The  fiscal  year  1973  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  92-570)  bars 
DOD  from  spending  research  and  develop- 
ment dollars  abroad  when  a  United  States 
company  can  do  the  same  work  at  a  lower 
cost.  A  responsible  DOD  official  said  his  office 
had  reviewed  past  and  ongoing  programs  to 
see  what  effect  this  would  have  had  on 
cooperative  research  and  development.  He 
concluded  that  there  would  have  been  no 
effect. 

differences   in   military   equipment 
requirements 

According  to  a  contractor  study,'  nations* 
inability  to  harmonize  their  requirements  is 
a  major  obstacle  to  international  coopera- 
tive research  and  development. 

For  example,  the  United  States  may  re- 
quire sophisticated  multlrole  equipment  for 
its  wider,  global  responsibilities,  whereas  our 
allies  may  need  austere  single-purpose  equip- 
ment lor  their  local  scenarios. 

Harmonizing  requirements  appears  to  be 
a  problem  solely  In  engineering  development 
programs,  for  which  there  are  specific  per- 
formance parameters.  To  agree  on  mutual 
requirements  for  a  cooperative  development 


1  "The  Potential  For  Anglo-American  Coop- 
eration in  the  Field  of  Transportation  Tech- 
nology," by  Allied  Systems  Limited,  London, 
England,  dated  June  1971.  This  study  was 
contracted  for  and  funded  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
United  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Transport. 
The  study  included  a  detailed  analysis  of 
joint  defense  research  and  development  pro- 
grams within  NATO. 
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program,    each    potential 
make    compromises    in    iudividus  I 
ments.  This  can  cause  a  problem 
promise  ia  not  possible,  then  a 
program  Is  not  Initiated,  and  t 
participants  go  their  separate  waj^ 
volved  in  costly  development 

3ecaus3  records  were  not  readil 
on  cooperative  programs  consider 
ii;arced,  we  could  not  determine 
that  candidate  programs  were 
cause  of  nations'  inability  to 
qnlrements.  We  did.  however,  fine 
aniples.  One  prospective  program 
nionizing  was  a  problem  was  the 
infantry  combat  vehicle  program 
to  an  Army  document,  the 
tries    could     not,    for    example, 
whether  the  vehicle  wovild  have  a 
or  a  fording  capability.  Therefore. 
Kingdom.   Prance,   the  Federal 
Germany,   and   the   United   States 
veloped  a  vehicle  to  meet  its 
requirements. 

In  the  case  of  the  main  battle  ts 
70)   program,  a  bilateral  engiuee 
cpment   effort   involving   the   Unl 
Rnd  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger 
monlzlng   was   a  problem   before 
the  program  started.  Therefore,  th 
tlve  agreement  provided  for  a  degr4e 
monallty  with  each  country 
ferent  version,  the  U.S.  version 
sophisticated.    As    development 
several  amendments  were  made 
operative  agreement,  each  change 
In    less    commonality.    Finally,    tl: 
States  pulled  out  of  the  cooperative 
and  2  years  later  the  U.S.  progran- 
minated  under  claims  that  the 
o\'erly  sophisticated  and  u 
plex. 

To  meet  its  requirement  for  a  m 
tank,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
developments  generated  in  the  Joim 
to  develop  the  Leopard  II,  which 
complex  than  the  MBT-70.  German 
nlng   to   sell   the  tank   to  several 
countries.  The  U.S.  Army  still 
velop  a  sophisticated  main  battle 

DIFFERENCE  IN  COPRODUCXION 

Differences    In    coproductioii 
also  a  major  obstacle  to 
operative  research  and  developmen : 
allies,  cooperative  research  and  dev 
goes  hand  In  hand  with  cooperativ 
tion.  In  European  cooperative 
velopment  and  production  costs  anc 
are  shared.  As  indicated  earlier 
not    to    combine    coproduction    wi 
velopment  because  of  domestic  e 
considerations. 

In  the  past  the  United  States,  for 
part,  has  not  been  able  to  get  a 
program    started    on    engineering 
ment  Involving  large  systems  unless 
duction  has  been  part  of  the  aL 
was  true  of  Project  Mallard,  the  X. 
tical  takeoff  engine,  the  NATO 
and  the  NATO  hydrofoil  fast  patro 

DITFEBENCES  IN  NATIONAL  STAN 

The  United  States  uses  the 
tern  of  weights  and  measures, 
allies  and  most  other  countries  in 
use  the  metric  system.  Moreover 
differences  in  national  standards 
rials  such  as  sheet  metal,  plate, 
electronic   components.   Likewise, 
for  engineering  drawings  differ 
ences  can  pose  intricate  problems 
national  cooperative  development 

When  a  system's  components  are 
by  countries  having  different 
leroperabillty  problems  may  occur 
nents  developed  according  to  one 
may  not  interface  with  componen 
oped  by  another  nation  according 
ferent  standard.  This  caused  major 
on  the  MBT-70  program,  one  of 
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volved  thread  fasteners  produced  under  dif- 
ferent standards.  It  was  finally  agreed  that, 
in  producing  the  fasteners,  the  United  States 
would  use  the  Inch  standard  and  Germany 
the  metric;  both  countries  would  use  the 
metric  standard  for  parts  that  were  to  Inter- 
face. 

li  DOD  accepts  equipment  wholly  or  par- 
tially made  up  of  components  and  parts 
made  to  metric  standards.  It  might  be  con- 
fronted with  a  costly  support  and  mainte- 
nance problem.  Spare  parts  and  bits  and 
pieces,  such  as  screws  and  wires,  might  have 
to  be  produced  In  the  United  States  in  un- 
economical lots  according  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem or  purchased  abroad.  Standardized  Eng- 
lish system  tools  and  testing  equipment, 
moreover,  might  not  be  capable  of  testing 
and  repairing  metric  sy.stem  hardware,  and 
thus  additional  support  for  metric  hard- 
ware might  be  required. 

Officials  responsible  for  the  NATO  hydro- 
foil fast  patrol  boat  program  stated  that  the 
participants  were  having  problems  deciding 
on  whether  to  use  the  metric  system,  the 
English  system,  or  both.  This  took  several 
months  to  resolve.  Finally  they  decided  to 
use  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  was  partly 
because  some  of  the  already  developed  com- 
ponents were  made  according  to  the  metric 
system  and  s.onie  according  to  the  English 
system. 

We  believe  that  mixing  metric  with  Eng- 
lish standards  in  developing  equipment 
might  lead  to  additional  problems  if  the 
equipment  is  to  be  wholly  produced  by  each 
of  the  participants.  U.S.  manufacturers 
geared  to  the  English  system  would  have  dif- 
ficulty producing  components  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  metric  system.  Moreover  com- 
ponents might  be  ccstly  to  maintain  and 
support. 

Differences  in  standards  appear  to  be  a 
problem  only  in  engineering  development 
programs.  In  which  mlUtary  hardware  Is 
being  developed  for  service  use. 

Differences  In  standards  might  be  a  lesser 
problem  If  and  when  the  United  States  con- 
verts to  the  metric  system.  Plans  are  being 
made  for  voluntary  conversion  to  the  metric 
system.  There  are  also  several  bills  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Congress  (for  example, 
H.H.  11035).  The  proposed  conversion  would 
take  place  over  a  10-year  period. 

DIFFlCtlLTY     ASSOCIATED     WITH     ailLrrARY 
SEC  U  KIT  y 

Military  security  restrictions  may  limit  in- 
ternational cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment among  the  allies  in  certain  defense 
areas.  Within  the  United  States,  participa- 
tion ia  an  international  cooperative  research 
and  development  program  In  the  defense  area 
must  operate  within  military  security  limits 
and  national  disclosure  policies.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  disclose  In- 
formation on  various  national  developments 
to  Its  allies.  This  has  brought  reciprocal  ac- 
tion from  the  allies  In  areas  of  Interest  to 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Is  reluctant  to  share 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  strate- 
gic weapons,  such  as  those  Involved  In  un- 
dersea warfare.  The  United  States  has  been 
Involved  In  a  national  development  effort 
for  a  new.  highly  sophisticated,  wlre-gulded 
torpedo.  A  responsible  project  official  stated 
that  one  European  country  requested  In- 
formation on  this  developmental  effort  but 
was  refused  because  of  security  restrictions. 
In  apparent  retaliation,  the  United  States 
was  refused  information  on  torpedo  devel- 
opments by  that  country. 

AVAILABILITT    OP     RESOtHtCES 

Only  a  few  nations  have  the  economic  and 
technological  capabilities  to  unllateraUy  de- 
velop today's  costly  weapon  systems.  Par- 
ticipation in  an  international  cooperaUve 
program  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  small 
nations  with  limited  resources  to  Increase 
their  technological  base  and  develop  needed 


hardware.  Norway,  for  example,  wants  to 
advance  its  military  research  and  develop- 
ment capability  but  cannot  bear  the  costs 
and  risks  alone.  Norway  thus  views  bilateral 
and  multilateral  cooperative  development 
programs  as  a  necessity  to  achieve  its  goals. 
Large  nations,  however,  may  not  want  to 
cooperate  with  the  small  nations  that  may 
not  have  anything  to  offer. 

Although  the  lack  of  technological  ex- 
pertise may  not  preclude  a  nations  partici- 
pation, a  shortage  of  money  will.  This  can 
apply  to  large  as  well  as  small  countrie.s. 
Two  examples  of  this  exist  In  the  NATO 
Seasparrow  and  the  NATO  hydrofoil  pro- 
grams. In  both  programs  many  interested 
nations  did  not  participate  because  they 
lacked  money.  More  specifically,  a  study 
showed  that  Portugal  was  interested  in  the 
Seasparrow  program  but  did  not  participate 
because  of  budgetary  problems.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada failed  to  participate  in  the  hydrofoU 
program  because  of  several  rea.sons,  of  which 
budgetary  problems  was  one. 

WILLINGNESS     TO     COOPERATE 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  appear 
to  have  different  motives  for  participating  in 
International  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment programs.  To  the  United  States, 
such  programs  are  a  means  of  reducing  de- 
velopment costs,  achieving  standardization 
avoiding  costly  duplication,  and  exploiting 
the  benefits  its  foreign  allies  have  to  offer. 
The  allies  view  such  programs  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  an  unsupportable  co.st  burden 
and  increasing  their  sales  and  profits.  Elim- 
inating duplication  and  achieving  stand- 
ardization are  not  as  important  as  they  are 
to  the  United  States. 

Independent  I  and  In-house  =  studies  con- 
clude that  nations'  willingness  to  participate 
In  an  intangible  factor  Inhibiting  Interna- 
tional cooperative  research  and  development. 
It  Is  the  consensus  of  these  studies  that  the 
European  community  views  cooperative  pro- 
grams as  a  necessity  to  be  able  to  afford  large, 
expensive  programs.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States  views  cooperative  programs  as  a  de- 
sirable goal  but  not  a  necessity.  Thus,  Euro- 
pean countries  are  felt  to  be  more  willing  to 
cooperate. 

The  reluctance  to  cooperate  Is  sometimes 
attributable  to  the  'not  wanted  here"  syn- 
drome or  the  "not  Invented  here"  syndrome. 
Both  follow  the  same  basic  theme.  No  mat- 
ter what  foreigners  develop,  it  Is  not  con- 
sidered  by  some  as  good  as  ours.  Likewise 
we  do  not  want  to  depend  on  a  foreign  sup- 
plier— we  need  a  domestic  source  of  supply. 
These  syndromes  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be,  a  big  problem  although  there  has  been 
some  Improvement  In  recent  years,  accord- 
ing to  DOD  officials.  They  said  that  exposure 
to  foreign  equipment  wUl  help  to  further 
alleviate  the  situation. 

Chapter  5:  Other  Methods  of  CAPrrAL- 
iziNG  ON  Foreign  Developments 

Some  DOD  goals  for  International  coop- 
erative programs  can  be  achieved  by  obtain- 
ing equipment  developed  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  three  most  apparent  methods  of 
obtaining  this  equipment  are: 

1.  Independent  research  and  development 
programs. 


'  "The  Potential  For  Anglo-American  Co- 
operation In  the  Field  of  Transportation 
Technology."  by  Allied  Systems  Limited, 
London,  England,  dated  June  1971.  This 
study  was  contracted  for  and  funded  Jointly 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  United  Kingdoms  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port. The  study  included  a  detailed  analysis 
of  Joint  defense  research  and  development 
programs  within  NATO. 

-  "An  Assignment  of  NATO  Naval  Research 
and  Development,"  staff  study,  dated  Novem- 
ber 8,  1967,  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
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2.  Licensing  agreements  with  foreign  de- 
velopers. 

3.  Direct  procurement  of  foreign  hard- 
ware. 

Each  of  these  methods  can  be  considered 
a  form  of  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  sense  that  the  United  States 
benefits  technically  and  pays  only  part  of 
the  development  cost.  The  three  methods 
differ  from  Joint  international  programs  In 
that  the  United  States  has  no  control  over 
development,  dees  not  share  in  the  develop- 
ment work,  and  pays  the  development  costs 
Indirectly.  The  benefits  and  drawbacks  of 
each  method  are  discussed  below. 

interdependent  research  and 
development 
Interdependent  specialization  among  allies 
in  military  research  and  development  appears 
to  be  economically  attractive.  In  an  Inter- 
dependent research  and  development  agree- 
ment, all  research  and  development  work  Is 
unilaterally  funded  and  done  by  one  nation, 
with  the  end  product  available  to  all  part- 
ners under  a  licensing  agreement.  Thus, 
wasteful  duplication  of  research  and  devel- 
opment among  allies  Is  eliminated  and  each 
country  obtains  more  for  the  resources  It 
spends.  Also,  having  one  nation  fulfill  man- 
agement responsibilities  allows  the  program 
to  proceed  faster  and  more  cheaply.  Under 
the  license,  each  country  pays  for  only  part 
of  the  research  and  development  costs.  The 
success  of  Interdependent  research  and  de- 
velopment, however,  apparently  hinges  on 
overcoming  various  formidable  obstacles. 

As  discussed  in  chapter  4,  harmonizing 
differences  in  requirements  and  differences 
In  national  standards  is  a  major  obstacle 
to  successful  cooperative  development.  If  na- 
tions cannot  harmonize  requirements  for 
cooperative  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  see  why  they  would  har- 
monize requirements  for  interdependent  re- 
search and  development.  Moreover,  differ- 
ences in  national  standards  would  still  exist 
under  Interdependent  research  and  develop- 
ment. Although  Interoperability  problems 
might  not  be  a  factor  because  one  country 
would  be  developing  all  the  components  of 
a  system,  there  might  be  problems  when  a 
nation  tried  to  manufacture  a  system  de- 
signed under  different  standards. 

Finally,  no  military  services,  especially 
those  of  the  United  States,  would  rely  exclu- 
sively on  foreigners  for  developing  crucial 
equipment. 

licensing  agreements  with  foreign 
developers 

Licensing  is  a  means  of  establishing  a 
domestic  source  for  a  piece  of  foreign  hard- 
ware. Under  licensing  agreements,  foreign 
developers  provide  the  data  package,  patent 
rights,  technical  assistance,  and  whatever 
else  Is  needed  to  enable  the  domestic  source 
to  produce  the  desired  hardware.  In  return, 
the  domestic  source  compensates  the  foreign 
developer  through  royalties  or  a  license  fee. 

The  difference  between  Interdependent  re- 
search and  development  agreements  and 
licensing  agreements  Is  that  under  the  latter 
there  Is  no  attempt  at  harmonizing  require- 
ments when  the  program  starts.  The  country 
dex'eloplng  the  equipment  designs  It  for  Its 
own  needs  and  apparently  It  Is  only  a  matter 
of  chance  that  the  equipment  meets  U.S. 
needs.  Under  an  Interdependent  arrange- 
ment, the  two  countries  harmonize  their  re- 
quirements before  development  starts. 

Licensing  foreign  equipment  has  many  of 
the  advantages  and  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages which  face  international  cooperative 
research  and  development  programs.  The 
obstacles  to  success,  however,  are  not  nearly 
aa  great. 

By  obtaining  production  rights  to  existing 
foreign  equpiment,  a  country  pays  only  part 
of  the  development  costs  and  puts  the  equip- 
ment In  use  sooner  than  If  unilateral  dupli- 
cate development  were  undertaken.  Since  the 
equipment    already    exists,    performance    is 


known  and  normal  developmental  risks  can 
be  avoided.  Moreover,  U.S.  technicians  can 
learn  the  foreign  technologies  incorporated 
in  the  foreign  equipment  by  producing  the 
equipment. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
former  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  began  to  promote  the  licensing 
of  foreign  equipment  in  1970.  U.S.  corpora- 
tions reacted  to  this  new  environment  by 
taking  the  Initiative  and  obtaining  licensing 
agreements  for  production  of  several  com- 
plex foreign  weapon  systems.  Most  notable 
lire  the  French  Exocet  antishipping  missile, 
the  British  Rapier,  the  French  Crotale  air 
defense  missile  system,  the  French-German 
Roland  air  defense  missile  system,  and  the 
Italian  76  mm  Oto  Melara  automatic  gun. 

Regarding  the  U.S.  Army's  low-altitude 
forward  area  air  defen.se  system  require- 
ment, the  Army  is  evaluating  the  Crotale, 
Rapier,  and  Roland.  Pictures  of  these  systems 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The 
Crotale  is  operational,  the  Rapier  is  in  pro- 
duction, Roland  I  is  being  readied  for  pro- 
duction, and  Roland  II  is  in  advanced  devel- 
opment. By  contrast,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  system  in  development  In  this 
same  category.  The  Army  estimates  that  de- 
veloping such  a  system  on  Its  own  would 
take  8  years  and  cost  about  $250  million  to 
.$500  million.  Through  licensing,  the  system 
can  be  made  available  now  at  a  fraction  of 
this  cost. 

A  responsible  DOD  official  stated  that  for- 
cwn  licensing  would  e.vpand  the  U.S.  em- 
ployment ba.se.  He  explained  that  mass  pro- 
duction involvhig  greater  numbers  of  work- 
ers could  be  undertaken  sooner  and  that 
funds  which  normally  would  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  unilateral  development  program 
would  be  applied  to  other  developmental 
efforts. 

Adverse  effects  on  the  balance  of  payments, 
military  resistance  to  using  foreign  equip- 
ment, and  differences  In  standards  appear  to 
be  the  main  obstacles  to  licensing  foreign 
equipment.  Since  the  United  States  Is  buy- 
ing the  rights  to  produce  without  any  In- 
flow of  funds  to  offset  the  outflow.  It  follows 
that  the  balance  of  payments  will  be  affected 
to  some  extent;  the  military  services,  in  some 
cases  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  foreign 
equl{)ment;  and,  although  differences  hi  na- 
tional standards  may  not  be  an  Interopera- 
bility problem  as  they  are  in  cooperative  re- 
search and  development,  they  could  become 
a  problem  when  U.S.  firms  geared  to  the 
English  system  try  to  produce  something  de- 
signed to  metric  standards.  The  degree  to 
which  these  problems  would  be  tolerated 
would  apparently  depend  on  the  benefits  to 
be  received  in  technical,  economic,  and 
availability  terms. 

DIRECT     PROCUREMENT     OF     FOREIGN     HARDWARE 

Direct  procurement  of  foreign  hardware 
offers  advantages  similar  to  those  of  UcensUig 
agreements.  These  advantages  Include  elimi- 
nating costly  duplication,  achieving  stand- 
ardization, and  introducing  new  equipment 
more  quickly.  Likewise,  the  United  States 
could  take  advantage  of  lower  unit  costs  for 
foreign  items. 

Although  direct  foreign  procurement  offers 
some  attractive  advantages,  there  are  In- 
herent disadvantages  which  we  believe  would 
preclude  using  this  method  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  balance  of  payments  would  be  ad- 
versely affected,  the  domestic  employment 
base  would  be  eroded,  and  the  military  serv- 
ices would  have  to  rely  exclusively  on  a  for- 
eign supplier  for  spare-parts  support. 

Chapter  6:   Conclusions.  Recommendai  ion, 
AND  Agency  Comments 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  futtire  for  international  cooperative 
research  and  development  appears  much 
more  promising  for  basic  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  programs  than  for  en- 
gineering development  programs. 


The  obstacles  confronting  acceptance  of 
candidate  engineering  development  programs 
are  many  and  formidable.  The  wide  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
in  requirements,  policies,  capabilities,  atti- 
tudes, standards,  and  security  are  not  con- 
trollable by  DOD  and  generally  are  not  recon- 
cilable. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  .successful  engi- 
neering development  programs,  especially 
those  involving  the  development  of  major 
weapon  systems,  are  likely  to  be  few.  When 
special  circumstances  permit,  as  with  the 
side-looking  radar  and  the  Seasparrow  mis- 
sile system,  engineerhig  development  of  ma- 
jor systems  may  take  place. 

Without  many  engineering  development 
programs  and  widespread  participation  or 
acceptance,  a  major  goal  of  cooperative  re- 
search and  development — ellminathig  waste- 
ful duplication  of  equipment  among  allies — 
will  not  be  met  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  benefits  of  standardization,  therefore, 
will  also  be  negligible. 

The  future  for  International  cooperative 
research  and  development  appears  much 
more  promising  for  programs  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  development,  especially  In  basic  re- 
search and  exploratory  development.  Adverse 
balance-of-payments  effects  can  be  avoided 
by  using  proper  cost-  and  work-sharing  ar- 
rangements. Concern  about  adverse  effects 
on  the  employment  base,  moreover,  may  be 
insignificant  since  few  resources  generally 
are  used  In  such  efforts.  Other  obstacles,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  deterring  factors  since 
the  end  product  is  Information  or  equipment 
concepts  rather  than  military  hardware.  We 
therefore  believe  the  potential  for  coopera- 
tion is  greater  for  research  and  exploratory 
development  programs. 

We  also  believe  the  current  DOD  empha- 
sis on  licensing  existing  foreign  equipment 
Is  desirable  because  of  the  favorable  cost  and 
technical  results  that  can  be  achieved.  Ob- 
stacles to  this  licensing  do  not  seem  to  be 
insurmotmtable.  There  Is  no  need  to  har- 
monize requirements.  Manufacturing  the 
equipment  according  to  different  standards 
may  pose  some  problems,  but  the  Interoper- 
ability of  components  designed  by  two  or 
more  countries  with  different  standards  will 
not. 

Because  of  current  national  concern  over 
military  Involvement  with  foreign  powers,  we 
believe  international  military  activity  should 
be  fully  visible.  To  this  extent,  all  signifi- 
cant international  cooperative  research  and 
development  programs  should  be  Individually 
Identified  and  summarized  as  a  whole  so  that 
all  activity  will  be  visible  and  can  be  prop- 
erly evaluated.  At  present  this  Is  not  done. 

RECOMMENDATION 

We  recommend  that  DOD  prepare  an  an- 
nual formal  summary  of  International  co- 
operative activity  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  with  the  budget.  The  summary 
should  identify  all  significant  programs  and 
indicate  their  estimated  cost,  development 
category,  and  benefits. 

agency  comments 
DOD   agreed  with  our  findings  and  con- 
curred with  our  recommendation.  (See  app. 
III.) 

Chapter  7:  Scope  of  Review 
In  the  light  of  attention  being  given  to  in- 
ternational military  cooperation  and  In  the 
absence  of  prior  GAO  reviews  In  the  area, 
we  made  this  study  to  determine  the  degree 
of  U.S.  Involvement  in  international  co- 
operative research  and  development,  assess 
the  benefits,  and  Identify  the  problems. 

We  analyzed  policy  directives.  Instruc- 
tions, cooperative  agreements,  development 
plans,  requirement  documents,  memoran- 
dums, technical  reports,  trip  reports,  perti- 
nent articles,  contract  files,  and  related  study 
reports. 
We  did  our  worl:  primarily  within  the  Of- 
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fice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operaf  1 

quarters.   Army   Materiel 

quarters,  Air  Force  Systems  CoAimancl 

various    subordinate     developing 

and  project  ofiBces.  We  also 

sible  officials  at  the  Office  of  th 


Head- 

Comntand;    Head- 

and 

activities 
talk^  to  respon- 

Direc'-or  o' 


APPENDIX  I 
cIlCiOING  INTERflATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS,  SEPT.  30,  1973 


Program  title 


Eni!i"eefing  development: 

NATO  hydrofoil  last  patrol  ship ' 

NATO  Seasparrow  surface  missile  system 

Side-looking  airbcrre  radsr  improvement 
8andlV  headsei  fcrCRC-13.  radio  relay 
Me'eoroloRical  rescrch,  development,  te; 

lion  rocket  velicle  and  associated  eqnii 
Advanced  developirent: 

Reliable  acoustic  path  sonar .  .  . 

Planar  array  sonar . 

Polarcaplll* 

Javelot  weapon  system . 

Aircraft  air-cush;n  landing  system 
Tactical  aircraft  puidarce  system 
Recording  radiation  nr.onitcr  apl  5u'orr 

alarm  system 
Individual  (personal)  radiation  dc:ii.  e'.ei 


rofram 

s4t'. 

andevdlua- 
meiit 


Etploratory  development: 

Plasma  research 

Analytic  photogrammetry... 

Gas  and  aerosol  cloud  diffusion  studies.  . 

Fuel  cell  research 

Chemical  agent  alarms - 

Lightweipht  stee!  armor  and  aluminum 
Fragmenting   mechanisms   in    naturally 
materials. 

B  jsic  research : 

Deep  diving  research 

Shallow-water  acoustic  research.. 


all  IV 


Aluminum  alloy  research... 

Improved  photochromic  materials. . 

Helicopter  dynamics 

Transient  radiation  effects  on  electronics 

leopard  tank. 
Room  temperature  injection  lumin?scence 

gap  semiconductors. 
Other: 

Thrust-measuring  system  :i  . 
Azores  fixed  acoustics  range  ' ' 


'  The  program  agreement  provides  for 

:  Contracts  were  awarded  in  November  1971 

memorandum  of  understanding  on  Nov.  23.  19 
^  The  United  States  is  doing  all  the  work  an 

percent  of  the  funding. 

•  Estimated  by  responsible  service  official 
s  Individual  funding  levels  are  classified,  ho^iiever, 

approximately  $20,200,000. 

•  The  United  States-Canadian  defense  development 
17,  does  not  include  this  program. 

^  Program  work  is  being  done  by  the  United 
components. 


PARTIAL  LIST  Of 


Program  title 


Engineering  development- 

Main  battle  tank  {MBT-70). 


Mallard 

Miniature  inertia!  navigation  system.. 

Air  transportable  maintenance  shop ' 

XM  S71  articulated  utility  carrier' 

Advanced  development: 

XJ  99  VTOL  engine 


Rocket  components  for  meteorological  dat|-sound 
ing  system. 
Exploratory  development: 

Ceramic  armor  materials' 


Improved  Shenitt-Gordon  dispersion 

nickel  chromium  alloys. 
Highfield  superconducting  magnets  for 

hydrodynamic  generators. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Defense  Research  and  Engineering  and  at 
Headquarters,  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We  did  not  visit  over- 
seas or  U.S.  locations  where  international 
cooperative  research  and  development  pro- 
grams were  being  carried  cut. 


Information  in  the  report  concerning  in- 
dividual programs  was  generally  obtained 
from  headquarters  groups  and  in  many  in- 
stances from  program  officials.  We  dlti  not 
make  a  detailed  review  of  individual  pr.ij- 
ects. 


Effective  stalling 
date 


Estimated  completio.i 
date 


Foreign  participants 


US.  share  of  research  and 
development  costs 

Military 

service    Amount  Perceiil 


(> 

June  1968. 


ic  radiation 
■.(i  r  jd.''r 


December  1968 
March  1971 
August  1966. . 


March  1972 
September  1968 

March  1972 

April  1971 

May  1971    . 
December  1968.. 
December  1971 


fngrte.iliii^ 


.Vay  1973 


Suplember  1966. 
February  1563. . 
August  1967.. 
November  1968. 

March  1971 

July  1971 

do 


June  1975 
February  1976 

January  1974 
February  1979. 
June  1974.. 


l/arrh  1977 
January  1976 
December  1974. 
April  1976 
November  1975 
January  1974  .. 
May  1971 

May  197', 


Navy. 


do 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Norway, 

Denmark 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany Air  Force. 

Canada Army 

..  do  -    do 


France 

United  Kingdom. 

Canada. 

France 

Canada 

....  do. 


June  1974 
Continuhig    ..  . 
January  1974. . . 
.  November  1974. 

July  1974 

Septemfc.?r  1974 
July  1974 


do.  - 

United  Kingdom 


Italy 

do 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 

..do 

.do 

Australia.       .  . 


Navy 

do.  . 

Air  Force. 

Army 

Air  force. 

Array 

...  do. 

do. 


$75,™,C00 

J29,314,0OO 

$12,0C0.CC0 
$1,500,000  <_. 
Jl, 109,387. 


O 

$8,000,000.-  . 
$1,351,000.... 
$6.900,000.... 
$11.070,000... 
$225,000'.... 


Air  Force. 

do.. 

Army 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.do. 


$300,000 


$179,000     . 
$221,700 

$100.000 

$640,000 

O 

27  man-years '. 
6  manlyears  v 


Ortober  1970 
June  1972.. 


Continuing 
.do... 


July  1968... 

June  1971.. 

December  1971 
relating  to    August  1971. . 


jvideband    December  197! 


Fiscal  year  1970. 
June  1%8  . 


December  1975. 

September  1974. 
December  1974. 
January  1975. 

March  1974. 


June  1971 
Continuing 


United  Kingdom 

The    Netherlands,    Federal    Republic    uf 
Germany. 

Italy.   .  

Greece. .   .   . 

France.  .        

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Canada      .  . . 


Navy    . 
.do 

Army., 
do 
do 
do 


) 


('). 


$468,333 

3  man-years' 

12  man-years 5». 
{'•■).-   -  


Ail  Force 


$70,000. 


.do.  do 

France,  Italy.  Canada.  Federal  Republic  of    Navy 
Germany,  United  Kingdom,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal. 


$50<.500 
$2,000,000 


71.0 
83.6 

50.0 
'50  0 

«2. : 


>  2r  1 

•  25.0 

'89.0 

50.1) 

55.2 

60.0 

'50.0 

50.0 


31.0 
60.0 
39.0 
63.0 

50.0 
50.0 


(•) 
(') 

59.0 

50.0 

50.0 

(,„, 

50  0 


50.0 
67.0 


follo^n  coproduction. 

Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  signed  the 


the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  providing  50 


,  total  U.S.  share  for  both  programs  amounts  to 

sharing  program,  which  is  explained  on  p. 

Kingdom;  the  United  States  is  furnishing  data  and 

APPENDIX 


>  Work  was  divided  equally  between  participants  with  each  participating  country  funding  its 
respective  effort.  U.S.  costs  could  not  be  determined  because  the  programs  are  tasks  of  larger 
programs.  Likewise,  budgets  costs  are  buried  within  broader  program  elements  appearing  in 
military  budgets 

» Indeterminable,  since  there  is  no  separate  budget  line  item  for  this  project.  Program  documenta- 
tion did  not  reveal  the  extent  of  US.  funding. 

"  Project  office  officials  stated  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  providing  total  funding  for 
the  program  and  all  work  was  being  done  in  the  United  States, 

"  This  program  involves  component  improvement. 

'-  Program  does  not  involve  development  of  hardware.  The  project  consists  of  2  phases:  Con- 
structing the  range  and  conducting  experiments  using  P  D  T  &  E.  funds. 

II 


PAST  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  TERMINATED  BY  SEPT.  30.  1973 


Foreign  participants 


Estimated 
U.S.  investment    Outcome 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany $523,700,000    Engineering  development  was  terminated  before  completed  due  to  severe  development 

problems. 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Canada.     34, 000, 000    The  program  was  terminated  during  development.  The  United  States  pulled  out  of  the 

program  because  of  Interservice  incompatibilities. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 4, 783, 000    Engineering  development  was  completed  in  1970.  The  system  was  not  introduced  into  the 

U.S.  Fleet  because  of  reliability  problems. 
Canada 388,630    The  program  was  completed.  2  check  test  shops  were  procured  and  outfitted.  The  check 

test  was  completed  in  June  1971,  and  the  shop  was  classified  "standard  A"  on  Mar.  30. 

1972. 
Canada 14,065,705    The  program  was  completed  and  the  vehicle  was  classified  "standard  B"  on  July  27, 

1971.  The  Army  procured  46  vehicles  but  does  not  plan  any  additional  prKurements. 

United  Kingdom ^  30, 000, 000    Advanced  development  was  completed  in  1971;  however,  there  was  no  application  (or 

the  engine. 
Canada 552,713    The  program  was  completed  March  1973.  Concepts  were  proven  feasible. 

Canada 133,000    The  program  was  completed.  A  new  agreement  for  a  development-sharing  project  on 

ceramic  armor  materials  is  not  contemplated.  Canada  decided  not  to  propose  a  new 
agreement  because  there  was  no  net  advantage  for  Canada, 
stret^tttened    Canada 30, 000    The  program  was  completed  in  April  1973,  and  the  objectives  were  met. 

rfcgneto-   Canada C)  The  program  was  completed  in  April  1973,  and  the  objectives  were  met. 
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APPENDIX  ll-Continued 
PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PAST  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVaOPMENT  PROGRAMS  TERMINATED  BY  SEPT.  30,  197>-Continued 


Program  title 


Foreign  participants 


Estimated 
U.S.  investment 


Outcome 


Basic  research: 

Fragmentation  effects  of  mortar  shells Norway 

High  acceleration  effects  on  man _ United  Kingdom. 

Other:  _      ^ 

Type  AN  ARA-59  direction  finder"...   Canada 

Rotary-wing  aircraft  cold-weather  tests '..  Canada 


Snow  testing  of  munitions' Norway. 


$50, 000    The  program  was  terminated  in  December  1971. 

(')  The  program  was  completed  in  August  1972  and  the  objectives  were  met. 

'  150,  000    The  program  was  completed  in  March  1971. 

(')  There  was  testing  in  Canada,  us<ng  United  States  supplied  and  operated  OH  58A  aircraft 

with  Canadian  forces  support.  The  program  was  terminated  in  November  1971. 
(')  The  United  States  provided  materiel,  data,  and  technical  assistance.  No  exchange  of  funds 

was  involved.  Testing  was  completed  during  the  winter  of  1971-72. 


'  Entered  into  under  the  United  States-Canadian  defense  development-sharing  program. 
-  Estimated  by  program  ofTicial. 

'  Documentation  provided  did  not  disclose  the  cost  of  equipment  and  services  supplied  by  tl)« 
United  States. 

Appendix  III 


'  Product-component  improvement  funding. 

■  Actual  investment. 

>'  Management  support  funding. 


Director  of  Defense, 
Research  and  Engineering, 
Washington,  DC,  August  21, 1973. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Rubin, 
Deputy  Director, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rubin:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  reviewed  your  draft  report  on  "In- 
volvement in  International  Cooperative  Re- 
search and  Development — Benefits  and 
Drawbacks"  and  Is  In  essential  agreement 
with  Its  contents.  Attached  are  specific  rec- 
ommended changes  with  appropriate  com- 
ments and  justification  which  will  serve  to 
clarify  or  amplify  statements  made  in  the 
report.' 

There  is  no  mention  In  the  report  of  the 
many  coordinating  group  activities  and  the 
technical  centers  associated  with  NATO. 
These  activities  do  contribute  to  technical 
information  exchange  and  the  Initiation  of 
cooperative  efforts  and  have  led  to  specific 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperative  de- 
velopment projects.  The  NATO  Conference 
of  National  Armament  Directors  (CNAD) ,  Its 
Defense  Research  and  Armament  Groups,  the 
NATO  Science  Committee  and  the  Advisory 
Group  of  Aerospace  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (AGARD)  are  examples  of  these  co- 
ordinating bodies  which  continuously  pro- 
vide a  working  mechanism  for  cooperation. 
The  SHAPE  Technical  Center  (STC)  and  the 
Senior  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic  (SA- 
CLANT)  ASW  Research  Center  are  Jointly 
funded  and  staffed  research  activities 
which  support  NATO  military  organizations' 
scientific  and  technical  matters.  Both  of 
these  activities  contribute  to  the  further- 
ance of  International  cooperative  research 
and  development  and  provide  an  excellent 
forum  for  considering  specific  cooperative 
development  projects. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  also  engaged 
in  bilateral  technical  information  exchange 
with  our  Allies  which  has  been  formalized 
by  government-to-government  Data  Ex- 
change Agreements.  These  bilateral  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  with  many  coun- 
tries and  cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  technical 
military  subjects.  These  information  ex- 
changes have  led  to  Joint  development  or 
production  programs  as  well  as  to  direct  sales 
of  U.S.  military  equipment. 

(The  deleted  comments  related  to  report 
classification  and  no  longer  pertain  to  this 
report.) 

The  Department  of  Defense  concurs  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recommenda- 
tion that  an  annual  summary  report  on  U.S. 
International  Cooperative  Research  and  De- 
velopment Activities  be  prepared  for  submit- 
tal to  the  Congress. 

Malcolm  R.  Currie. 


from  July   1973   to 


1  The  report  has  been  revised  where  appro- 
priate to  reflect  changes  suggested  In  the 
attachment. 


Appendix  IV 

Principal    Officials   Responsible   for    the 

AcrrrvrrrEs  Disctdssed  in  This  Report 

TENURE    of    office 

Department  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  Defense : 

James  R.  Schleslnger, 
Present. 

William   P.   Clements,   Jr.    (acting),   from 
May  1973  to  July  1973. 

Elliot   L.   Richardson,   from   Jan.    1973   to 
May  1973, 

Melvin  R.  Laird,  from  Jan.   1969  to  Jan, 
1973. 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  from  Mar.  1968  to  Jan. 
1969. 

Robert   S.   McNamara,   from   Jan.    1961   to 
Feb.  1968. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense : 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  from  Jan.  1973 
to  Present. 

Kenneth  Rush,  from  Feb.  1972  to  Jan.  1973. 

Vacant,  from  Dec.  1971  to  Feb.  1972. 

David  M.  Packard,  from  Jan.  1969  to  Dec. 
1971. 

Paul  H.  Nltze,  from  July  1967  to  Jan.  1969. 

Cyrus  L.  Vance,  from  Jan.   1964  to  June 
1967. 

Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing: 

Dr.  Malcolm  R.  Currie,  from  June  1973  to 
Present. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  from  Oct.  1965  to 
June  1973. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  from  May  1961  to  Sept. 
1965. 

Department  of  the  Savy 

Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

John  W.  Warner,  from  May  1972  to  Present. 

John  H.  Chaffee,  from  Jan,  1972  to  May 
1972. 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  from  Sept.  1069  to  Jan. 
1969. 

Charles  P.  Baird  (acting),  from  Aug.  1967 
to  Sept.  1967. 

Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin  (acting),  from  July 
1967  to  August  1967, 

Paul  H.  Nltze,  from  November  1963  to  June 
1967. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Adm.    Elmo   R.    Zumwalt,   Jr.,   from   July 
1970  to  present. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Mcxjrer,  from  August  1967 
to  June  1970. 

Adm.   David   L.    McDonald,   from   August 
1963  to  July  1967, 

Department  of  the  Army 
Secretary  of  the  Army : 

Howard   H.   Callaway,   from   May    1973   to 
present. 

Robert  F.  Froehlke,  from  July  1071  to  May 
1973. 

Stanley  R.  Resor,  from  July  1065  to  July 
1971. 
Army  Materiel  Command: 

Gen.  Henry  A.  MUey,  Jr.,  from  November 
1070  to  preMDt. 


Gen.  Ferdinand  Chesarek,  from  March  1969 
to  November  1970. 

Gen.  Frank  Besson,  from  August  1962  to 
March  1969. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

John  L.  McLucas,  from  July  1973  to  pres- 
ent, 

John  L,  McLucas  (acting),  from  May  1073 
to  July  1973. 

Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  from  February  1965 
to  May  1973, 

Harold  Brown,  from  October  1965  to  Feb- 
ruary 1969. 
Air  Force  Systems  Command : 

Gen.  Samuel   Phillips,   from  August   1973 
to  present. 

Gen.    George    S.   Brown,   from   September 
1970  to  August  1973. 

Gen.    James,    Ferguson,    from    September 
1966  to  August  1970. 

Gen.  Bernard   Schrleber,   from  April  1959 
to  August  1966. 


ACTION  NEEDED  TO  FORESTALL 
RAW  MATERIALS  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In  the 
Record  a  speech  which  I  delivered  to  the 
National  Parking  Association  In  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  May  8,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Speech  to  National  Pahkinc  Association 
(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Btro) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  with  the  members 
of  the  National  Parking  Association  at  your 
23rd  Annual  Convention,  and  I  thank  you 
for  Inviting  me.  I  note  from  your  convention 
program  that  I  was  preceded  on  Monday  by 
a  distinguished  colleague  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  of 
Texas. 

It  is  always  somewhat  awesome  for  a  Sen- 
ator from  a  relatively  small  state  like  West 
Virginia  to  follow  a  Senator  from  the  second 
biggest  state  in  the  Union.  But  we  Moun- 
taineers always  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  if  ever  we  could  flatten  out  the 
West  Virginia  mountains,  neither  Texas  nor 
Alaska  would  be  in  the  same  league  for  size. 

I  notice  from  r<5ur  roster  of  Association 
officers  that  your  treasurer's  name  Is  Layden, 
and  that  you  have  a  vice  president  called 
Miller.  If  you  could  elect  a  president  named 
Stuhldreyer,  and  another  vice  president 
named  Crowley,  the  National  Parking  Asso- 
ciation might  well  become  as  immortal  as 
the  Pour  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse. 

We  are  meeting  today  In  the  great  port 
city  of  New  Orleans.  To  millions  of  people, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over 
the  world.  New  Orleans  is  synonymous  with 
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the  Mardl   Oras,   Jazz   music, 
magnolias,  and  the  romance  of 
All  of  this  Is  true  and  deserved, 
leans  Is  something  more.  It  is 
for  two  centuries,  one  of  Amerlda 
tlve  links  with  the  world  beyond 
From  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
American  flag  ships  to  every 
globe.  Into  the  harbor  of  New 
sailed  ships  under  the  flags  of 
time  hatlon  Inr  the  world.  New 
be  Old  South  In  its  historical 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
in  this  vast  American  contlnen: 

I  mention  this  international 
cause  today  the  United  States 
entering  a  phase  of  this  nation's 
will    more    and    more    require 
understanding  and  a  tolertince  of 
the  economics,   and   the  s 
weaknesses  of  practically  every 
on  earth. 

Time  was  when  American   fo 
and  American  attitudes  and 
other   peoples    were    strictly 
events  and  conditiohs  that  existei  I 
own  Atlantic  and  Paciflc 
could  be  upheavals  in  Europe,  or 
Asia,  but  they   affected   us  littl: 
We  were  secure   in   our   geo| 
tion,  and  confident  in  our  nati^ 
withstand  any  ravages  of  Fate, 
foe.  We  looked  upon  the  world 
nacle  of  power,  and  we  were  well 
Less  than  one  year  ago,  some 
lusions  were  shattered.  A  group  oi 
tries  with  which  the  majority  oi 
were  quite  unfamiliar,  arbitrarily 
us  a  significant  part  of  what  has 
nation's  llfeblood.  A  centuries 
the  Middle  East,  which  had  its 
dreds  of  years  Ijefore  America 
stretched  its  icy  fingers  Into  the 
Into  the  schools.  Into  the  factori^ 
the  farms  and  into  the 
Republic. 

For  a  brief  moment,  it  was 
to    us   that   though    we   are   stil , 
powerful,  the  wealthiest,  and 
fluential   country   In   the   world 
longer  impregnable  from  serious 
our  economy,  our  Industrial 
our  societal  way  of  life. 

It  was  revealed  to  us  that 
tionalism  which  characterized 
icy  and  attitudes  during  the 
the   50's  and  the   60's — that 
ism     which     idealistlcally     saw 
sharply  divided  Into  the  forces 
evil,   with   oiu-selves   Inextricably 
with  the  forces  of  good — might 
revised,  for  our  own  immediate 
and.    xUtlmately.    for    our 
world's    most   potent    force   for 

For,   despite   the   confusion   ol 
American  life  that  are  a  legacy 
despite  the  national  trauma  of 
despite  our  current 
our  traditional  allies  in  Europe, 
parent  cooling  in  the  detente 
vlets;   despite  the  tinder-box  in 
East,  and  the  continuing  confllc 
east  Asia— despite  all  these 
lieve   that   our  country   is  on 
new  directions  and  new  purposes 
consensiis   and    a   new 
America's  most  Important 
oiu:  own   future   security   and 
not   in   the   largesse   of   foreign 
provision  of  American  troops  and 
to  fight  other  peoples'  battles, 
structive  and  intelligent  co-i 
other  nations  in  order  to  prevent 
tional  crises.  In  the  past,  we 
policies  that  forced  us  to  sacrifice 
power   and    deplete    our   treasiu-y 
to  put  out  fires  that  need  never 
ignited  In  the  first  place. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans 
pathetic  to  a  policy  directed 
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interdependence.  This  policy  will  require  a 
significant  American  role  in  the  political, 
economic,  and  security  affairs  of  the  world. 
I  further  believe  that  ther©  Is  in  this 
country,  general  support  for  the  principle  of 
detente  with  our  former  adversaries  of  the 
Cold  War  days — Soviet  Russia  and  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China.  The  terms,  and  the 
speed  at  which  the  process  of  detente  is  con- 
ducted are.  of  course,  subject  to  penetrating 
analysis. 

Any  agreement  or  concession  that  patently 
Jeopardizes  this  nation's  security  can  never 
be  countenanced,  and  I  hold  no  brief  for 
those  persons  who  claim  that  a  Presidential 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow  might  result  in 
concessions  being  made  by  the  President  in 
order  to  gain  political  points  at  home.  I  have 
my  own  views  about  some  aspyects  of  the 
Watergate  mess,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  President  of  the  United  States  would 
rislt  this  nation's  future  for  domestic  politi- 
cal gain  In  this  hazardous  nuclear  age. 

Now.  whether  the  timing  of  the  proposed 
summit  meeting  is  wise  timing,  is  another 
matter.  It  might  better  be  postponed  till 
domestic  affairs  that  are  currently  in  a  state 
of  great  uncertainty  are  clarified. 

There  is  another  asptect  of  America's  role 
in  the  world  over  the  last  quarter  of  the 
20th  century.  It  concerns  our  alliances  with 
Europe  and  Japan,  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
widespread  agreement  in  this  coimtry  that 
these  alliances  are  still  vital  to  our  best 
Interests — not  only  for  mutual  security,  but 
also  for  the  economic  wellbeing  of  all  the 
countries  concerned. 

You  may  recall  that  there  was  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  Administration's  failure  to  ad- 
vise the  Japanese  government  that  we  were 
going  to  open  a  dialogue  with  the  mainland 
Chinese.  There  have  also  been  claims  that  we 
have  ignored  the  interests  of  our  NATO  al- 
lies in  a  headlong  rush  to  promote  better  re- 
lations with  Russia.  I  am  not  privy  to  the 
Innermost  thoughts  and  reasoning  of  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  or  the  President,  but  both 
men  are  sufficiently  experienced  In  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  that  I  cannot  counte- 
nance their  having  Inadvertently  committed 
diplomatic  gaffes  with  Japan  and  the  NATO 
nations.  There  must  have  been  good  reasons 
why  the  negotiations  were  conducted  in  the 
way  they  were,  and  history  will  reveal  them. 
In  any  case,  the  attitudes  of  Japan  and 
the  European  countries  toward  the  United 
States  will  be  guided  by  what  they  consider 
to  be  their  own  best  interests.  Diplomatic 
slights  are  very  quickly  forgotten  if  their 
remembrance  in  any  way  threatens  the  na- 
tional exchequer.  Money  still  speaks  louder 
than  manners  in  international  Intercourse, 
regrettable  as  that  may  be. 

And  while  we  speak  of  old  countries  and 
old  alliances,  let  us  not  forget  the  important 
need  for  probing  into  the  potential  of  new 
countries  and  new  alliances.  I  believe  that 
in  America  today,  there  is  a  new  awareness 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  developed  and 
the  underdeveloped  world. 

At  the  recent  special  session  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  convened  for  the  piupose 
of  considering  the  critical  issues  of  world 
economic  development.  Secretary  Kissinger 
addressed  the  assembly  on  the  problems  of 
the  world  economy  and  world  development. 
The  gist  of  his  speech  was  that  if  the  world 
as  we  know  it  is  going  to  survive,  every  coun- 
try, in  whatever  stage  of  economic  or  politi- 
cal development,  must  have  a  part  to  play 
in  that  survival.  The  day  is  past  when  any 
on©  nation,  no  matter  how  rich  and  powerful, 
can  withdraw  Into  an  economic  or  political 
shell  and  expect  to  be  dependent  only  on  its 
own  resources. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  the  underpinnings  of  our 
strength  were  built  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  the  rugged  determination 
of  our  pioneers  to  succeed,  and  on  the  flow- 


ing bounty  that  nature  had  provided  in  our 
natural  resources.  Since  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  have  built  our  strength  by 
our  vigorous  industrial  economy  and  by  our 
unrivalled  technological  skills  and  ingenuity. 
There  has  been  little  in  the  world  that  Ameri- 
cans could  not  produce  better  and  faster  than 
could  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  will  always  be  true, 
provided  that  the  raw  materials  that  are  vital 
to  our  technology  are  always  readily  avail- 
able. But,  as  Shakespeare  wrote:  "Aye,  there's 
the  rub." 

Today,  the  United  States  Imports  all,  or 
a  substantial  percentage,  of  26  out  of  some 
38  raw  materials  that  are  vital  to  our  indus- 
trial economy.  Chrome,  manganese,  tin, 
bauxite,  tungsten,  and  copper  are  but  a  few 
of  the  resources  of  which  we  have  scarce 
supplies  within  our  own  shores.  All  of  these 
scarce  resources  are  essential  to  our  indus- 
trial growth. 

Despite  recent  rhetoric  that  the  Unite  1 
States  will  be  self-sufficient  in  energy  fuels 
by  1980,  It  is  also  certain  that  we  will  have 
to  import  significant  quantities  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  if  we  hope  to  maintain  at  least 
a  semblance  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  the  leading  International 
Investor  in  the  world  today,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  we  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
game  of  ensuring  that  the  natural  raw  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  world  are  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  not  as  weapons  in  a  game  of  interna- 
tional blackmail. 

I  mentioned  earlier  In  this  address  that 
massive  American  foreign  aid  programs  are 
not  the  answer  to  the  world's  ills.  This  coun- 
try has  been  generous  to  a  fault  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in  the  distribution  of 
our  wealth  and  technical  knowledge  to  peo- 
ple less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

It  now  becomes  essential  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  In  fostering  technical 
programs  directed  toward  assisting  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  to  help  themselves  in 
the  basic  task  of  producing  enough  food  of 
their  own  so  that  they  will  not  be  plagued 
constantly  with  famine.  We  must  also  take 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  formation  of  cartels 
by  raw  material  producing  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  artlficUUy  high  prices 
for  those  materials.  We  must  use  our  Amer- 
ican know-how  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
and  planning  a  world-wide  system  of  trade, 
monetary  exchange,  and  Investment. 

In  none  of  these  efforts  to  forestall  global 
crises  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
Jeopardize  our  own  reasonable  prosperity  and 
security.  But  our  economic  interests,  our 
prosperity,  and  our  security  are  now  so  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  the  fate  of  other 
nations  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  self- 
defeating,  and  a  grave  disservice  to  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  unborn,  to  ignore  the 
facts  of  International  life  as  we  approach 
the  Ijeginning  of  our  third  century  as  a 
nation. 

Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  their 
patriotism,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
never  lose  this  pride  in  our  country,  and  the 
ideals  that  have  sustained  tis  for  two  hundred 
years.  I  would  add,  however,  a  caveat.  To  our 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  our  confidence  in 
the  present,  it  behooves  us  to  add  an 
awareness  of  what  we  must  do  to  ensure  our 
future. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  had  a 
glorious  past,  and  we  are  measured  largely 
by  the  success  of  that  past.  There  were  no 
obstacles  that  we  did  not  overcome.  There 
were  no  frontiers  that  we  did  not  cross. 
Let  us  resolve  that  while  we  are  measured 
by  our  past  successes,  we  shall  also  be  meas- 
ured by  our  futiire  striving.  In  1776,  the 
vastness  of  the  mountains,  the  plains,  the 
forests,  and  the  rivers  of  this  continent  were 
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the  American  challenge.  We  met  that  chal- 
lenge, and  we  triumphed.  Today,  two  years 
from  1976,  the  world  is  our  challenge.  Let  us 
not  be  found  wanting. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  moi'n- 
ing  business  is  closed. 


JAPAN-UNITED  STATES  FRIEND- 
SHIP ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  859,  S.  649. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (8.  649)  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  express  great  appreciation 
to  the  leadership  for  calling  up  this 
measure. 

This  bill  represents  an  effort  by  us  to 
do  something  in  the  field  of  Japan- 
United  States  relations  at  a  time  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  it  gives  very  strong 
recognition  to  the  primacy  of  Japan  as 
a  nation  and  a  close  ally. 

What  the  bill  does  is  to  set  aside  10  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  that  are  being  paid 
by  Japan  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Okinawa  Reversion  Agreement — $32  mil- 
lion out  of  a  total  of  $320  million — 
for  cultural,  educational,  and  artistic  ex- 
changes and  other  programs  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States.  This 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act 
commemorates  institutionally  the  special 
significance  and  symbolism  of  the  Oki- 
nawa Reversion  Agreement,  which  ef- 
fected the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japa- 
nese administration  and  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  November  10, 
1971,  by  a  vote  of  84  to  6.  We  do  carry 
on  some  such  exchange  programs  now, 
though  they  are  not  nearly  adequate. 
This  bill  will  obviously  represent  a  mate- 
rial supplement. 

It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
bill  establishes  a  trust  fmid.  The  critical 
point  involved — this  is  the  point  upon 
which  the  State  Department  and  we  dif- 
fer, and  the  committee  has  come  out 


unanimously  on  the  side  of  this  bill 
rather  than  the  State  Department,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  explain 
it — is  not  the  money  or  the  Idea  or  the 
exchanges,  all  of  which  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

Indeed,  the  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Tanaka  had  that  in  mind  when 
they  issued  their  communique  last  year 
when  he  was  here;  that  is,  that  this 
kind  of  operation  would  take  place. 

The  question  is,  what  do  we  do  with 
the  $320  million  being  paid  to  this  coun- 
try by  Japan?  Does  it  go  back  in  the 
Treasury?  I  do  not  say  it  does  not  cost 
the  United  States  any  money  because 
the  entire  $320  million  could  be  placed 
in  the  Treasury,  or  should  $288  million 
go  in  the  Treasury,  with  $32  million 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  this 
purpose? 

The  issue  was  whether  there  should 
bs  an  independent  commission  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  or  should  it  go  into 
the  State  Department  cultural  exchange 
program  with  an  advisory  coimcil,  on  a 
more  or  less  usual  basis. 

After  vei-y  much  consideration  the 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  circumstances  existing  in  Asia 
today,  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  it  was  more  desirable  to  really 
make  this  a  distinguished,  earmarked, 
and  unique  effort. 

The  other  point  was  a  budgetai'y  point. 
The  State  Department  said  there  is  $19 
million  in  so-called  GARIOA  funds  re- 
maining in  an  account  which  could  be 
used  for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change with  Japan,  money  which  was 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  Japan  as 
repayment  for  U.S.  aid  to  Japan  during 
our  occupation  of  that  country. 

Again,  the  committee  said,  "We  can 
always  find  uses  for  that  kind  of  bal- 
ance," and  it  is  imwise  if  we  are  going 
to  make  this  kind  of  a  friendship  gesture 
to  Japan  to  remind  them  of  the  occupa- 
tion by  using  money  which  comes  out 
of  that  fund. 

So  on  both  counts,  for  policy  reasons, 
that  committee  decided  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  this  bill  is  a  wise  course. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  ,  I,  and  others  concerned  feel 
that  the  report  which  the  committee 
filed,  which  is  before  us,  should  be  sup- 
plemented with  additional  information. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  for  the  Senate  and 
that  there  may  be  considered  as  a  sup- 
plemental report  Part  II,  the  document 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  have  a  few 
technical  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) 
proposes  technical  amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "1974"  and 
Insert  "1975"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  strike  out  "by"  and  In- 
sert "in"  In  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  10,  line  16,  strike  out  "accounts ' 
and  insert  "amounts"  in  lieu  thereof. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
strictly  technical  amendments  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

That  is  aU  I  need  to  say  about  it.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Griffin)  wishes  to  address  this  matter. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  general  support  for  the  bill 
and  its  pui-poses.  I  would  think  that  the 
commission  contemplated  by  the  bill  to 
administer  the  fund  would  not  operate 
much  differently  than  the  method  sug- 
gested by  the  administration. 

I  note  that  the  very  first  member  of  the 
commission  as  designated  by  the  bill  is 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  is 
very  appropriate.  I  note  that  other  high 
ranking  officers  of  the  administration 
would  automatically  be  members  of  the 
commission  and  if  the  President  should 
still  have  any  concern  about  the  commis- 
sion serving  the  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity on  a  carte  blanche  basis  to  ap- 
point the  other  six  members  of  the  com- 
mission. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  I  think  this  adminis- 
tration; indeed,  any  administration, 
would  certainly  be  protected,  as  the  Com- 
mission would  be  constituted. 

In  tenns  of  what  would  be  done  with 
the  money  in  the  fund,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  might  provide  some  additional 
insight  in  terms  of  what  is  contemplated 
or  what  might  be  done.  I  am  thinking, 
for  example,  of  some  difficulties  I  have 
experienced  trying  just  to  get  considera- 
tion by  the  State  Department  for  the 
World  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Mich.,  to  represent  this  Nation  abroad  on 
some  occasion.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  recall,  the  wonderful  music 
camp  brings  talented  young  people  to- 
gether from  all  aroimd  the  coimtry  and 
the  world.  Dr.  Joseph  Maddy  was  the 
founder  of  the  National  Music  Camp.  He 
died  several  years  ago. 

I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  get 
the  State  Department,  to  realize  that  this 
group  would  be  ideal  to  represent  Amer- 
ica as  part  of  a  cultural  exchange.  These 
talented,  wonderful  young  people  are  a 
resource  that  this  country  can  be  very 
proud  of,  and  that  would  present  the 
right  kind  of  an  image  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  expect  the  group 
to  be  selected  often  or  regularly.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  group  cannot  even 
get  consideration  for  one  appearance. 

This  year,  the  group  was  invited  to 
perform  in  Australia  at  an  international 
musical  event.  If  you  can  imagine  it,  the 
Government  of  Australia  was  willing  to 
put  up  $35,000  toward  expenses  but  the 
Goveniment  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  the  State  Department,  would 
contribute  nothing  at  all.  So  the  invita- 
tion had  to  be  regretted. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  may  recall,  that  our  commit- 
tee took  action  in  connection  with  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill,  and 
the  report,  to  specifically  encourage  State 
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Department  consideration  of  t  lis  project. 
But  we  might  as  well  have  sa  'ed  the  ef- 
fort because  the  State  Depan  ment  paid 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  committee 
views. 

I  recite  tliis  only  as  an  in<lication  of 
ihe  kind  of  frustration  I  haife  experi- 
enced, and  why  I  would  be  n  luctant  to 
p;rt.  the  administration  of  thh  fund  and 
iirosrara  under  the  control  an  I  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Department. '.  wonder  if 
the  sort  of  group  I  have  mentioned 
might  at  least  have  serious  coi  jaderation 
m  connecting  the  cultural  exchange  ac- 
tivities contemplated  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  certainly  could  be,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  altention  of 
my  colleague  that  he  referrjd  to  one 
member  of  the  commission,  w  lich  is  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  othei  members 
are  the  Secretary  of  Health,  education, 
and  Welfare,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  E:idowment 
for  the  Humanities,  who  serve  ex  officio. 
Then,  there  are  the  six  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  who  would  be 
conversant  with  United  States  Japan  re- 
lations, expert  in  tlie  field  of  i  education, 
the  arts  or  the  humanities,  or  :  epresent- 
ative  of  the  general  public. 

The  Important  thing  I  wish  o  empha- 
size is  tliat  It  opens  up  the  ver;  situation 
the  Senator  mentioned. 

It  is  another  body  with  an  independ- 
ent status  and  Independent  resouroes 
which  could  challenge  the  Sta  e  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  its  decision. 

That  having  been  said.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  am  not  on  the  Com- 
mission so  I  do  not  control  it  Ji ;  any  way. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  and  that 
is  not  the  assurance  I  want. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  No.  but  I  have  another 
point  that  is  very  impoitant. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill,  voicing  my 
vision  of  what  it  would  be,  I  w  3uld  hope 
this  Commission  would  not  put  this  op- 
eration into  day-to-day  ventures  as  the 
State  Department  does,  .such  As  sending 
an  orchestra  or  an  artist,  or  $omething 
of  that  sort,  but  that  they  woUld  have  a 
program.  For  example,  I  can  eiaslly  con- 
ceive of  an  effort  to  have  a  g|-eat  com- 
petition under  their  auspices  in  which 
the  best  musical  organizations  In  the 
United  States,  or  the  best  tw0  or  three 
organizations  in  Japan  were  cl)osen,  and 
that  each  would  go  to  the  othe  r  country. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  J  envision 
rather  than  a  day-to-day  brea(  and  but- 
ter operation. 

But  certainly  the  authority  is  very 
adequate  to  cover  the  very  thinj  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  of  th^  Himian- 
ities  serves  ei  officio,  and  that  1  s  what  he 
contemplates  as  the  kind  of  activity  It 
should  undertake. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
lliat  explanation.  And,  having  focused  on 
the  usefulness  of  this  legislatlan  in  the 
field  of  the  arts.  I  would  like  to  make 
sure,  however,  that  Its  reach  uould  not 
be  limited  to  the  arts.  I  won(  er  If  the 
Senator  would  agree  that  the  exchange 
of  students  In  other  fields  coi:ld  be  ex- 
pected. And  I  assume  that  the  program 
could  encotirage  better  imderst  mdlng  as 
between  government  ofHclali  of  the 
two  countries.  Including  Menbers  of 
Congress  and  members  of  the  Japanese 
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Parliament,  perhaps  in  the  fonn  of  an 
interparliamentary  confei-ence.  I  wonder 
if  such  projects  might  be  considered  in 
this  kind  of  program? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly,  I  would  not 
expect  that  this  Commission  would  pay 
the  travel  fare  of  a  deputy  or  a  minister 
who  could  well  travel  on  the  diet's  ac- 
count or  the  cabinet's  account.  It  shotild 
not  be  programmatic,  but  a  project- 
oriented  Commission,  because  this  is  a 
signal  opportunity,  similar  to  giving  the 
Not»el  prize  or  other  distinguished  recog- 
nition that  give  the  mark  or  cachet  of  a 
high  level  commission  to  a  particular  ac- 
tivity at  a  particular  time  under  particu- 
lar auspices. 

For  example,  the  Japanese  complain 
very  seriously  that  they  know  a  lot  about 
our  culture,  but  we  know  very  httle  about 
theirs,  in  terms  of  their  country.  It  has 
a  fascinating  cultm-e,  and  it  is  a  very  old 
culture.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which 
I  hope  this  Commis.'^ion  will  devote  it- 
self to. 

For  example,  I  myself  bought  a  book 
not  too  long  ago,  a  fantastically  beauti- 
ful book.  It  cost  several  hundred  dollars, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  printed  in  Ja- 
pan. It  is  a  book  of  marvelous  color 
plates,  together  with  historical  refer- 
ences to  the  Ideas,  dates,  the  artistic 
movements  which  developed  these  par- 
ticular arts  in  Japan.  The  book  is  a  very 
valuable  and  beautiful  one.  I  doubt  that 
more  than  a  small  handful  of  Americans 
are  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  artistic 
and  scholarly  output,  because  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  which  comes  out  of 
Japan. 

■We  think  of  them  as  the  makers  of 
things  and  as  fantastic  commercial  com- 
petitors, but  I  think  they  would  like  to 
be  thought  of  quite  differently. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  Conunission  is  to 
be  structured  certainly  this  administra- 
tion, or  any  administration,  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  degree  of  oversight  and 
control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  term  is  for  3  years. 
That  is  a  Commissioner's  term,  and  the 
staggering  would  come  only  to  get  the 
Commission  going  and  to  have  a  revolv- 
ing membei'ship.  So  there  is  a  rollover 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue with  two  such  prestigious  Cabinet 
officials  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
■Welfare  as  the  base  for  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  have  any  con- 
cern about  the  disorientation  of  the  Com- 
mission. Besides  which,  this  will  be  a 
Commission  like  the  Smithsonian  or  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  or  one  of  the 
other  great  commissions  made  up  of 
very  distinguished  people  which  function 
so  successfully  In  the  field  of  arts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  is  concern  on 
my  part,  frankly,  it  would  relate  to  the 
lack  of  oversight  and  control  that  might 
be  available  to  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senate,  once  this  fund  and 
the  commission  are  established. 

I  do  recognize,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate committees  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity from  time  to  time  to  question  the 
Cabinet  officers  who  will  serve  on  the 
commission.  And  to  that  extent,  at  least, 
we  could  have  some  impact. 

Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it;  I  think  similarly, 


in  the  exercise  of  our  legislative  oversight 
and  in  foreign  policy  over  members  of 
the  commission.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thanlc  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  President,  we  are 
ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  que.- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  technical 
amendment<-,.  Without  objection,  tiie 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  voice  my  wholehearted  support  of  S. 
649,  the  proposed  'Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act."  This  bill,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  has  the  salutary  objective  of 
improving  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  by  providing 
the  means  for  promoting  scholarly,  cul- 
tural and  artistic  activities. 

.'^s  I  ob.served  in  my  statement  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  when  :i 
held  hearings  on  S.  649  on  May  1  and  2. 

Mutual  trust  aud  understanding  Ijetween 
tlie  United  States  and  Japan  must  be  con- 
tinvially  and  Uitelligently  fostered.  Consider- 
ing the  obstacles  of  distance,  language,  anti 
culture  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  this  Is  not  an  easy  task. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  a  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Trust  Fund 
proposed  in  the  bill  will  be  a  most  helpful 
mechanism  for  supporting  a  wide  variety 
of  scholarly,  artistic,  and  cultural  ex- 
ch.nnges,  fellow.ships  and  scholarships, 
and  other  programs  relating  to  Japan, 

The  bill  has  a  special  significance  for 
Hawaii  because  of  the  State's  unique 
geographic  location  and  the  large  resi- 
dent poptilatlon  of  Japanese  ancestiy. 
The  University  of  Hawaii  is  especially 
j^repared  to  serve  as  a  valuable  center  for 
the  promotion  of  the  activities  envisioned 
in  S.  649. 

Dr,  Yasumasa  Kuroda,  chauman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Japan 
study  group  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
has  furnished  me  with  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  his  group's  Interest  In  the  leg- 
islation. His  letter  of  May  16  to  me  pro- 
vides valtiable  arguments  why  S,  649 
should  be  enacted. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Dr. 
Kuroda 's  letter  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.«  follows: 

Urm'ERsrrr  or  Hawah, 

May  16.  1971. 
Hon.  His  AM  L.  Fonc. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fono:  The  Japan  Study 
Group  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  wishes 
to  express  enthusiastic  support  of  Senate 
BUI  649,  the  proposed  "Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act"  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts 
and  co-sponsored  by  you  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  Japan  Study  Group  is  an  n.ssoclation 
of  all  professors  on  the  Manoa  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  who  are  engaged 
in  research  on  Japan,  The  Group  was  orga- 
nized in  an  attempt  to  give  local,  national 
and  international  visibility  to  the  profes- 
sional study  of  Japan  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  The  University  maintains  on  Its 
faculty  50  to  60  research  scholars  with  an 
area  focus  on  Japan,  or  approximately  10 
percent  of  Japan  specialists  In  the  United 
States, 

We  probably  have  the  most  well-balanced 
Japanese  study  program  In  the  nation.  We 
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have  scholars  who  are  si}«ciallzed  on  Japan 
not  only  in  traditional  fields  of  humanities 
and  social  science  but  also  in  business, 
health,  natural  sciences,  computer  science, 
and  engineering.  Nearly  all  of  us  including 
natural  scientists  we  have,  are  capable  of 
communicating  with  Japanese  scholars  in 
Japanese.  In  this  sense,  we  have  a  strength 
unmatched  by  any  other  University  in  the 
nation. 

This  unmatchable  strength  of  the  Group 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  State's  decision 
to  consider  Asia  as  a  region  in  which  study 
and  research  at  this  University  should  be 
concentrated.  Its  decision  is  based  upon,  as 
you  pointed  out  In  your  testimony  to  the 
Senate,  our  unique  geographic  location  and 
the  varied  ethnic  background  of  population. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  Bill.  We  are  current- 
ly working  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
Center  for  Japan  Studies.  All  of  the  proposed 
objectives  of  the  BUI  649  as  specified  vinder 
Section  3.  "Establishment  of  the  Fund:  Ex- 
penditure" are  Included  In  the  projected  ac- 
tivities of  tiie  Center. 

Second,  the  BUI  is  proposed  at  this  time 
when  other  funds  for  area  studies  are  rapidly 
disappearing. 

Third,  we  are  happy  to  see  you  place  the 
support  for  studies  "designed  to  foster 
mutual  understanding  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States"  on  the  first  priority  for 
we  know  that  mere  exchanges  of  Individuals 
and  materials  are  not  sufficient  to  promote 
the  needed  mutual  understanding,  respect, 
suid  friendship,  e.  g.,  the  recent  controversy 
over  the  Japanese  investments  in  the  U.S. 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  relevance  of  Japan- 
U,S,  relations  to  .^.slan  Americans  In  this  re- 
gard. The  troubled  Japan-U.S.  relations  in 
recent  years  have  begun  to  adversely  affect 
the  relationship  betwen  the  Japanese  and 
other  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States  as 
described  by  Journalists  (e.g..  Wall  Street 
Journal,  August  9,  1972).  Articles  appearing 
in  Gardena  Valley  News  in  California,  for 
example,  would  strike  fear  into  the  hearts 
of  not  only  American  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  but  also  of  any  American  whose 
forebears  came  from  a  nation  that  was  at 
one  time  at  odds  with  the  United  States.  The 
point  Is  that  we  must  not  simply  promote  ex- 
changes of  personnel  and  trade,  but  we  must 
emphasize  the  importance  of  thorough,  con- 
tinuing study  of  conditions  under  which 
people  of  two  different  nationals  can  maxi- 
mize mutual  respect  and  friendship.  Unfor- 
tunately, "getting  to  know  you.  know  you" 
Is  not  automatically  leading  us  to  respect 
each  other. 

A  large  number  cf  Japan  specialists  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii  are  Asian  Americans 
and  we  are  concerned  with  the  deleterious 
effects  of  Japan-U.S.  relations  on  minority 
Americans.  A  well  programmed  study  of 
Japan  and  related  areas  of  Interest,  however, 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  adequate 
funding.  In  the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
today — rising  costs  and  sophisticated  meth- 
ods of  research — we  are  forced  to  look  to 
governmental  support  for  carrying  out  our 
projects. 

Fourth,  the  Japanese  government  was  suf- 
ficiently concerned  with  the  Image  of  Japan 
abroad  to  pass  a  bUl  on  May  26. 1972  to  estab- 
lish the  Japan  Foundation  which  came  into 
existence  on  October  2,  1972.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned with  the  declining  popularity  of  the 
U.S.  among  the  Japanese  from  the  first  rank 
in  the  first  half  of  1960's  to  fotirth  place 
after  the  Nixon  "shock."  It  would  be  a  good 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Japanese  government 
and  Its  people  that  we  are  concerned  with 
Japan-US.  relations. 

Therefore,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  of  your 
continued  efforts  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  Fund.  I  am  certain  that  Bill  649  is 
welcomed  by  a  wide  spectrum  of  citizens 
of  Hawaii  and  especially  by  Japan  specialists 


at  the  University  of  HawaU.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  sustained  Interest. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Yasumasa  Kthioda, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Japan 
Study  Group. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  support  for  S,  649,  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act,  I  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr,  Javits)  inti-oduced  it  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

In  the  history  of  postwar  American 
foreign  policy,  few  developments  can 
rival  the  transformation  of  our  relations 
with  Japan.  Twenty-nine  years  ago,  at 
the  end  of  the  worst  war  the  world  had 
known,  Japan  lay  devastated,  her  cities 
shattered,  her  people  stunned  by  the 
horror  of  their  loss.  Yet  in  the  years  that 
followed,  the  enmities  of  the  past  gave 
way  to  the  creation  of  a  powerful  and 
lasting  bond  of  cooperation  and  trust 
between  our  two  countries.  With  Japan 
as  a  principal  ally,  a  stable  democracy, 
and  a  valuable  economic  partner,  we 
value  the  fact  that  the  Japan-American 
relationship  has  written  a  new  chapter 
in  relations  between  Asia  and  the  West. 

It  is  especially  significant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  legislation  provides  for 
funds  from  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Agi-eement  to  be  used  for  promoting 
scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic  activities 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
Many  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  our  servicemen,  have 
had  the  opportimity  over  the  past  three 
decades  to  experience  the  imique  culture, 
art,  and  language  that  Japanese  society 
provides.  But  up  to  now,  this  direct  ex- 
perience of  Japan  has  not  been  matched 
by  a  significant  number  of  Japanese 
studies  programs  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. In  language  skills  in  particular, 
it  is  emban'assing  that  so  many  Japanese 
speak  our  language  while  so  few  Ameri- 
cans speak  theirs.  This  legislation  can 
help  provide  us  with  the  opportunity  for 
many  Americans  to  learn  Japanese  and 
to  gain  detailed  understanding  of  Japa- 
nese culture  and  society. 

In  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  29-year 
history  of  our  mutually  beneficial  part- 
nership, to  promote  Increased  mutual 
public  understanding,  and  to  help  guar- 
antee the  maintenance  of  our  friendly 
relationship  In  the  future — I  urge  Senate 
passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  (S.  649)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  649 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  evolution  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  from 
wartime  bitterness  to  peacetime  friendship 
and  partnership  Ls  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  the  postwar  period; 

(a)  the  agreement  between  Japanland  the 
United  States  of  America  concerning  the 
Ryukyu    Islands    and    the    Daito    Islands, 


signed  at  Washington  and  Tokyo  on  June  19, 
1970,  is  a  major  achievement  and  symbol  of 
the  new  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan;   and 

(3)  the  continuation  of  close  United 
States-Japan  friendship  and  cooperation  will 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  prospects 
for  peace,  prosperity,  and  security  in  Asia 
and  the  world. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  an  amount  equal  to 
a  part  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  Japan  to 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  the  re- 
version of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  administra- 
tion to  aid  education  and  culture  at  the 
highest  level  in  order  to  enhance  reciprocal 
people-to-people  understanding  and  to  sup- 
port the  close  friendship  and  mutality  of  in- 
terests between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    FUND;     EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Japan-United  States  Friend- 
ship Trust  Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund"). 

(b)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  scholarly,  cultural,  and 
artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  including — 

( 1 )  support  for  studies,  including  lan- 
guage studies,  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  scholarly  research  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  designed  to  foster  mutual 
understanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States; 

(2)  support  for  major  collections  of  Jap- 
anese books  and  libraries  at  United  States 
colleges  and  universities  located  throughout 
the  United  States; 

(3)  support  for  programs  in  the  arts  in  as- 
sociation with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  Japan  and  the  United  States; 

(4)  support  for  feUowshlps  and  scholar- 
ships at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
faculty  levels  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(5)  support  for  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers  at  colleges  and  universities  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  support  for  other  Japan-United  States 
exchanges  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act, 

(c)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  also  be  used 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission,  es- 
tablished by  section  4  of  this  Act,  as  directed 
by   that  Commission. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund,  for  fiscal  year  1975,  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  paid 
to  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment Between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
of  America  Concerning  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  the  Daito  Islands,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton and  Tokyo,  June  19,  1970.  Any  unap- 
propriated portion  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  b©  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  in  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

THE    JAPAN-tJNlTED    STATES    FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Japan-United 
States  Friendship  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(3)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  Individuals  who  are  (A) 
conversant  with  Japan-United  States  rela- 
tions; (B)  expert  In  the  field  of  education, 
the  arts,  or  the  humanities;  or  (C)  represent- 
ative of  the  general  public; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  who  shall  have  no  vote; 
and 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
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ment  for  the  Humanities,  who 
vote. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each 
public  members  of  the  Commlssloi 
imder  clause  (3)   of  subsection 
section  shall  be  three  years, 
such  members  first  appointed  shill 
designated  by  the  President,  two 
of  three  years,  two  for  terms  of 
and  two  for  terms  of  one  year 
member  appointed  under  such  cl 
a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
pointed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commlss 
not  regular,  full-time  employees  of 
States   shall,   while   serving   on 
the  Commission,  be  entitled  to 
pensatlon  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
not  exceeding  the  rate  speclfled  a 
of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18 
5332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code 
traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving 
their  homes  or  regular  places  ol 
they  may  be  allowed  travel 
Ing  per  dtem  In  lieu  of  svibsistence 
l2»d  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  Un 
Code,  for  persons  In  Government  • 
ployed  Intermittently. 

(d)  Vh9  President  shall  appoint 
man  of  the  Commission.  A  majo^ty 
members  of  the  Commission  shall 
a  quorum.   The  Commission   shal 
lea.st  twice  in  each  year. 

FUNCTIONS  or  THr  COMMISSION 
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Sec.  5.  The  Commission  is  au 

(1)  develop   and   carry   out 
ptibllc  or  private  Institutions  for 
tlon  of  scholarly,  cxiltural,  and 
tivltles  In  Japan  and  the  United 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  make  grants  to  carry  out 
grams:  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Presideut 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  its 
under  this  Act  together  with 
mend&tlons  as  the  Comml.ssion 
appropriate. 

ADMINISTS.^IIVE   PROVISION: 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission 
Ized  to — 

(1)  prescribe  such  regulations 
necessary  governing  the  manner  iu 
functions  shall  be  carried  out 

(2)  receive  money  and  projjertj 
bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
Ing  transfer  to  the  Fiind)   for 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thl  i 
any  such   donation   shall   be 
any  Federal  Income,  State,  or  gift 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Col 
receive  ( and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise 
In  accordance   with  paragraph    (2 
and  other  property  donated, 
devised  to  the  Commission  with  a 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condltloi  i 
Commission  use  other  funds  of 
mission   for   the   purposes   of   the 
any  such  donation  shall  be  exempt 
Federal  Income,  State,  or  gift  tax; 

(4)  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
to  make  expenditure  of  the 
Fund  and  not  to  exceed  5  per 
annual  principal  of  the  Fund  for 
poses  of  this  Act.  including  the 
Commission  expenses  Lf  needed; 

(5)  appoint  an  Executive 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
States  Code,  governing  appolntmei  its 
competitive    service,    who    shall 
pensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
the  Oeneral  Schedule  of  such  tltl« 
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sh^ll  have  no  (6)  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  CS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(8)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(9)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  competi- 
tive bidding:  and 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  under  this  Act  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529). 

MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    FUND 

Stc.  7.  (a)  Tlie  Fund  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
3(d)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  other  amounts  received  by  the 
Fund  by  way  of  gifts  and  donations;  and 

(3)  interest  and  proceeds  credited  to  it 
under  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  to  invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  Is  not.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, required  to  meet  current  withdraw- 
als. Such  investment  may  be  made  only  In 
Interest -bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purposes,  the  obligations  may  be 
acquired  (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  ob- 
llg;atlons  at  the  market  price.  The  purposes 
for  which  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  extended 
to  authorize  the  issuance  at  par  of  fecial 
obligations  exclusively  to  the  FMnd.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Interest, 
computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Issue, 
borne  by  all  marketable  Interest  bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  Lssued  during 
the  preceding  two  years  then  forming  part 
of  the  public  debt;  except  that  where  such 
average  rate  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
special  obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than 
such  average  rate.  Such  special  obligations 
shall  be  Issued  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  purchase  of  other  Interest - 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  obUgatlons  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  by  the  United  States  on 
original  issue  or  at  the  market  price,  is  not 
In  the  public  Interest, 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Fund 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

(d)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

(e)  In  accordance  with  section  6(4)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  out  of  the  Fund 
such  amounts,  Including  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  as  the  Conunisslon  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  btisiness. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRI.A.TION  AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3000, 
wliich  the  clerk  will  report. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f oUow  s : 

A  blU  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  componenli 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  so-called 
Buy  American  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Is  there  a  time  limitation  on  that 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  the  disposition  of  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  and  the  Chiles  substitute  to 
the  Mclntyre  amendment,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  ^No.  1391)  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  and  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
cm  any  amendment  thereto,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  rlerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  agree- 
ing to  amendment  No.  1400  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  amendment  No.  1400 
which  I  have  labeled  the  "Buy  American" 
amendment. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  one  I 
offered  last  year  except  that  it  adds  the 
words  "or  any  other"  between  the  words 
"this"  and  "Act"  and  would  therefore 
become  permanent  law  rather  than  apply 
only  to  the  fiscal  year,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  fiscal  year  1974  amendment. 

Last  yeai".  Senator  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri, floor  manager  of  the  procurement 
bill,  joined  me  as  a  co-sponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  it  was  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  over  a  similar  "Buy 
American"  amendment  in  the  House  bill 
which  the  Defense  Department  consid- 
ered too  restrictive  and  possibly  veiy 
difficult  to  enforce.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  are  current 
law.  and  by  accepting  my  amendment 
today  the  Senate  will  merely  be  making 
permanent  the  law  on  this  subject  which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
Actually,  Mr.  President,  when  I  first 
introduced  a  "Buy  American"  amend- 
ment last  year  it  was  patterned  after  one 
introduced  and  passed  by  the  House. 
However,  this  particular  amendment  was 
considered  enforceable  by  the  Defense 
Department,  so  Senator  Symington  and 
I  introduced  a  second  amendment  which 
the  Defense  Department  did  not  oppose. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  for  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  this  amendment  the  following 
points  should  be  helpful  to  the  Senate. 

First,  it  is  my  view  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  in  awarding  contracts  for  the 
procurement  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
should  award  these  contracts  to  firms 
located  in  the  United  States  which  have 
the  capability  to  supply  them  provided 
such  action  will  not  result  in  unreason- 
able costs  or  otherwise  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

Second,  it  is  only  right  that  firms  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  and  employing 
American  labor,  both  of  which  pay  U.S. 
taxes,  should  be  given  a  preference  in 
the  award  of  these  contracts  whenever 
it  is  economical  and  appropriate  to  do  so. 
This  is  particularly  justified  in  the  case 
of  firms  located  in  the  unemployment 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor as  labor  surplus  areas  and  in  the 
case  of  U.S.  small  business  fii-ms. 

Third,  we  must  consider  the  impact  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  when  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  foreign  firms  as  well 
as  any  additional  costs  involved  to  the 
United  States  in  awarding  contracts  to 
foreign  firms. 

I  am  told  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense employs  administrative  procedures 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  now.  How- 
ever, these  objectives  are  so  Important 
and  critical  to  American  firms  and  Amer- 
ican workers  that  there  should  be  a  basis 
for  tliem  in  law. 


The  proposed  amendment  which  I  of- 
fer will  require  the  Department  of  De- 
fense prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract 
to  a  foreign  fii-m  to  be  funded  by  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the  act. 
to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  bids 
or  proposals  of  firms  located  in  U.S.  labor 
surplus  areas,  to  those  of  small  business 
firms,  and  all  otlier  firms  located  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  impact  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  to  the  addi- 
tional costs,  such  as  shipping  costs  and 
duties  which  might  be  involved  if  other 
than  American  goods  were  procured. 

My  amendment  will  constitute  a  clear 
expression  by  the  Congress  that  Amer- 
ican goods,  when  available,  are  to  be  pro- 
cured whenever  it  is  economical  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  not  otherwise  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment should  not  result  in  any  additional 
costs  and  requirements  of  the  amend- 
ment are  concise  enougli  to  insure  an 
evenhanded  administration  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  would  suggest 
tiiat  Senators  come  forward.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  opposition.  When  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missoui-i 
<Mr.  Symington)  and  I  introduced  this 
amendment  last  year,  it  was  accepted.  As 
I  said,  the  conference  committee  ac- 
cepted it.  It  is  in  the  House  bill  this  year, 
section  702. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  No.  1400  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  >. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml-.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  today. 


Tiie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11 :  14  ajn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12  noon;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presideut.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
tlie  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
l^urposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dorothy  Fosdick 
and  Richard  Perle  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  pending  defense  procurement  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1394 

Ml".  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1394  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21.  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  2304(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  clause  (7)  (relating  to  the  purchase 
or  contract  for  medlchie  or  medical  supplies) . 

(b)  Section  2304  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  all  purchases  and  contracts 
made  for  medicine  or  medical  supplies  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertising  except  (1) 
where  the  purchase  or  contract  Is  made  under 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  or  (2)  where 
the  head  of  an  agency  determines  that  be- 
cause of  extreme  circumstances  formal 
advertising  cannot  be  used  and  promptly 
notifies  the  Congress  of  the  purchase  or  con- 
tract and  the  extreme  circumstances  neces- 
sitating the  purchase  or  contract  without 
formal  advertising.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment  there  will  be  1  hour  of 
debate  with   one-half   hour   to  a   side. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recc^nlzed  for 
10  minutes. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr. 
will  be  asking  for  the  yeas 
this  amendment  at  the  conclusion 
remarks. 

My    distinguished    colleagiie 
daily  we  are  told  by  spokesn^n 
Nixon  administration  that 
bitdget  must  be  reduced  to  ccjnquer 
inflation  that  has  hobbled  ou 
for  far  too  long. 

Tiiis   message  has   been 
emphasized — by     Dr.      Arthu  i 
Chairman  of  the  Federal 
by  Mr.  William  Simon,  the 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  by 
Nixon  himself. 

I  believe  that  every  Member 
body    agrees    that    inflation 
checked.  The  real  question  ii 
we  do  it."  Cutting  or  holdins 
eral  budget  in  check  is  a  fiif 
With  few  exceptions  all  of  w 
spending  reductions.  We  onlj 
our  choice  of  cuts.  Many  of  u! 
cut  those  programs  that  we 
to  the  well-being  of  people  in 
ers  are  most  concerned  that  w 
ardize  those  programs  that  provide 

One  spending  area  that  is  a 
for  review  is  the  mammoth 
budget  that  accounts  for  a 
70  percent  of  the  Government 
lable  outlays.  I  am  well  aware 
have  supported  past  and  recent 
to  reduce  the  military  budget. 

However,    that    is    not    the 
raised  here  today.  Neither  m|litai-y 
pacity  nor  military  strategy  is 
to  the  subject  I  address  myseli 
I  am  convinced  we  can  achievi  i 
tial  savings,  amounting  to  billions 
lars,  in  the  Pentagon  budget 
ducing   military   capability 
military  strategy  in  any  way. 

We  need  only  to  revise  milltar 
cuiement  policy.  We  need  onlj 
our  long-standing  national 
to  competitive  bidding  as  the 
for  the  Federal  Government 
most  for  its  dollar.  Unlike  ot 
State,  and  local  departments 
cies,  the  Pentagon  has  honored 
mitment  in  the  breach. 

As  a  consequence,  studies 
costs  of  procurement  have  esc^ated 
mendously.  This  is  what  I 
change.  I  believe  the  Pentagon 
required  to  rely  upon  competitive 
ding  wherever  possible,  or  expl  i 
Congress  why  not. 

Under  the  Armed  Forces 
Act,  the  Pentagon  is  allowed 
tions  from  competitive  biddinr 
ments.  Today  I  ask  you,  my 
colleagues,  to  join  me  in  removing 
these  exemptions — for  the  pufchase 
medicine  and  medical  suppl 
military  services. 

I  see  no  reason  whatsoever 
medical  procurement  should 
from    formally    advertised 
bidding.  My  amendment,  to  th  ; 
military  procurement  authorization 
S.  3000,  would  delete  this  blanket 
tion  and  require,  instead,  that 
procurement  contracts  above  $2 
be  let  through  formal  advertising 
in  "extreme  circumstances." 

To  imderstand  the  thinking 
amendment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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recent  history  of  Pentagon  purchases  of 
medical  supplies. 

Generally  speaking.  Pentagon  procure- 
ment falls  into  three  categories: 

First.  Sole  source  procurement,  in 
which  there  is  no  competition  at  all: 

Second.  Competitive  negotiation,  in 
which  the  number  of  competitors  is  lim- 
ited to  a  select  few.  and  formal  advertis- 
ing normally  does  not  occur;  and 

Third.  Open  competition  through  for- 
mal advertising. 

Roughly  half  the  money  spent  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  medical  items  is 
disbursed  for  drugs.  The  other  half  is 
spent  for  medical  supplies  such  as  band- 
ages, beds,  wheelchairs,  and  other  equip- 
ment. 

From  1971  through  April  of  this  year, 
the  proportion  of  contracts  awarded  for 
medical  supplies  through  advertised  com- 
petitive bidding  dropped  from  21.1  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollars  spent  to  5.8  per- 
cent. As  of  April  of  this  calendar  year 
only  4.7  percent  of  the  purchase  con- 
tracts for  drugs  were  let  through  open 
and  advertised  competitive  bidding,  a 
little  more  than  half  the  level  of  1971. 

Yet,  it  is  clear  that  advertised  com- 
petitive bidding  offers  major  cost-saving 
advantages  over  sole  source  procurement. 
The  proof  in  this  area  is  hard  to  find, 
since  the  military  has  been  totally  ex- 
empt from  the  requirement  to  bid  com- 
petitively for  medicine  and  medical 
supplies. 

However,  there  is  available  some  spe- 
cific evidence.  In  1968  and  1969,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  purchased  its  sup- 
plie  of  glyceryl  cuaiacolate  syrup  through 
the  sole-somxe  method  of  procm'ement. 
During  these  same  years,  the  defense 
personnel  support  center  obtained  the 
same  drug  thiough  advertised  competi- 
tive bidding. 

A  comparison  of  the  costs  shows  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  sole- 
source  purchaser,  paid  59  percent  more 
to  buy  the  same  dnig  than  the  defense 
personnel  support  center,  which  made 
its  pmchases  by  taking  open  and  com- 
petitive bids.  And  I  hasten  to  add  that 
during  those  same  years,  1968  and  1969, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  by  their 
own  admission,  purchased  113  items 
without  competitive  bidding  even  though 
other  competitive  suppliers  were  avail- 
able. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment arguments  rationalizing  sole- 
source  procm-ement  over  competitive 
bidding.  However,  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
them. 

We  are  told  that  a  drug  is  obtained 
through  sole-source  procurement  when 
the  defense  medical  material  board  des- 
ignates it  to  be  the  only  drug  meeting 
required  specifications.  These  specifica- 
tions, however,  usually  are  developed  by 
a  pharmaceutical  company.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  specifications  apply  to  a  ge- 
neric drug,  but  in  practice  they  often 
apply  to  a  brand-name  drug. 

The  result  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment finds  itself  required  to  buy  a  brand- 
name  drug  manufactured  by  only  one 
company.  There  is  no  choice  but  to  pur- 
chase sole-source. 

Fm"thermore.  the  brand-name  drug  is 
often  an  expensive  version  of  an  equally 
effective  generic  drug.  My  distinguished 


colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  foimd  many  examples  of 
this  in  the  hearings  he  conducted  on  the 
status  of  competition  in  the  pharmaceu- 
tical industry. 

The  loser  in  this  arrangement  is  the 
taxpayer,  who  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

At  present,  some  77  drugs  are  desig- 
nated by  the  defense  medical  material 
board  for  sole-source  procurement. 

However,  another  2.500  items  are  pur- 
chased without  competitive  bidding 
through  a  variation  of  the  practice, 
called  single-source  procurement.  This 
method  is  used  when  hospitals  and  other 
local  purchasing  units  find  themselves 
buying  a  particular  drug  in  volume, 
whether  or  not  there  are  competitive 
suppliers. 

On  the  theoi-y  that  economies  of  scale 
will  result,  the  central  buying  agency  will 
accept  the  brand-name  drug  purchased 
by  the  local  units  as  the  "standard"  for 
that  drug  category.  The  central  buying 
agency  then  will  purchase  the  drug  for 
all  the  local  units. 

The  practical  effect  of  such  a  decision, 
however,  is  to  preclude  competition  for 
such  "standardized"  drugs. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  competitive 
bidding,  not  volume  purchasing,  achieves 
the  greatest  savings.  My  point  is  sup- 
ported dramatically  by  the  59  percent 
saving  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  pur- 
chase of  glyceryl  cuaiacolate. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  blanket  exemption  from  competitive 
bidding  requirements  for  all  purchases 
of  medicine  and  medical  supplies  as  now 
provided  in  the  code.  If  the  amendment 
I  propose  today  is  accepted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  still  not  be  re- 
quired to  take  competitive  bids  for  pur- 
chases of  $2,500  or  less,  or  when  extreme 
circumstances  exist. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  militaiy  should 
not  be  required  to  utilize  the  same  cost- 
saving  procedures  used  by  evei-y  town- 
ship, city,  county,  and  State  in  this  coun- 
tr>'.  as  well  as  almost  all  other  Federal 
agencies.  All  these  other  governmental 
units  utilize  competitive  bidding  for  the 
letting  of  all  their  contracts,  including 
medical  contracts.  The  military  should 
not  be  able  to  continue  employing  waste- 
ful procedures  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  wishes  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays,  sufficient  Senators  are  on  the  floor 
now  to  second  his  request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  Coaunittee  on  Armed  Services 
is  opposed,  to  it. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  S.  3000 
deletes  section  2304(a)(7)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code  which  authorizes  ne- 
gotiated procurement  of  medicine  and 
medical  supplies.  The  amendment  fur- 
ther stipulates  that  all  purchases  and 
contracts  for  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies be  made  by  formal  advertising  ex- 
cept: First,  where  the  provisions  of  2304 
(a)  (3)  title  10.  United  States  Code  ap- 
ply; or  second,  where  the  agency  head 
determines  that  because  of  extreme  cir- 
cumstances formal  advertising  cannot 
be  used;  Congress  wiU  be  promptly  noti- 
fied of  the  facts  and  circumstances  sur- 
roimding  the  use  of  such  negotiation. 

EFFECT     OF     AMENDMENT 

The  enactment  of  amendment  No.  1394 
to  S.  3000  would  eliminate  medicine  and 
medical  suppUes  from  the  special  cate- 
gory presently  afforded  to  both  food  and 
medical  materiel.  It  would  place  restric- 
tions on  the  procurement  of  medicine 
and  medical  supplies  far  more  stringent 
than  those  of  other  commodities  and 
would  result  in  seriously  impeding  or  re- 
stricting the  procuring  activity's  ability 
to  support  the  patient  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. Specifically,  the  amendment  would 
preclude  the  use  of  negotiation: 

First.  To  satisfy  emergency  require- 
ments as  authorized  by  Section  2304<a) 
(2),  title  10  United  States  Code. 

Second.  To  satisfy  the  unique  pur- 
chase requirements  outside  the  United 
States  as  authorized  by  section  2304(a) 
(6),  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

Third.  To  obtain  medicine  and  medi- 
cal supplies  when  it  is  impracticable  to 
sectore  competition  by  formal  advertis- 
ing such  as  sole  source,  specialized  equip- 
ment, required  for  patient  care,  research 
and  training  programs,  maintaining  sj's- 
tem  compatibility,  and  failure  to  obtain 
responsive  bidders  through  formal  ad- 
vertising. These  provisions  are  currently 
authorized  by  section  2304(a)  (10),  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

Fourth.  To  permit  set  asides  for  small 
business  and  labor  suiplus  area  firms  as 
currently  practiced. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully, and  they  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense strongly  urges  that  this  amend- 
ment not  be  adopted,  since  it  will  im- 
duly  restrict  the  procurement  of  critical 
medicine  and  medical  supplies.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  procurement  of  generic 
equivalent  medical  products  and  Is  con- 
tinuously seeking  to  improve  competition 
not  only  by  the  use  of  formal  advertising 
but  also  through  competitive  negotiation. 

The  amendment  fails  to  recognize  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment recommendation  that  competitive 
negotiation  Is  an  acceptable  and  efficient 
alternative  to  formal  advertising.  The 
impact  of  this  amendment  on  the  pro- 
curement of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies is  exceptionally  far  reaching  and 
highly  complex.  It  Is  strongly  recom- 
■mended  that  the  amendment  not  be 
ps«sed  and  that  the  Congress  along  with 


the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense thoroughly  review  this  matter,  to 
include  conducting  appropriate  hearings, 
prior  to  amending  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  proposed. 

NEGOTIATION    OF    MEDICAL  ITEM    PURCHASES 

Absolute  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  any  negotiation  authority  except  the 
small  purchase  authority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs  and  medical  supply  items 
would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  drug  industry,  or  the  military 
patient.  When  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  was  enacted  and  consid- 
ered in  1947  it  was  clearly  recognized 
that  for  certain  t3T>es  of  commodities  the 
method  of  procurement  must  remain 
flexible.  Medical  supplies  were  one  of 
these  commodities  and  the  negotiation 
authority  was  placed  in  the  statute. 
There  were  no  good  i-easons  to  change  it 
when  negotiation  authority  was  revised 
in  1962  to  add  the  requirements  for  cost 
and  pricing  data  on  sole  source  negotia- 
tion procurments  and  there  are  no  good 
reasons  to  change  it  today. 

Use  of  the  negotiated  authority  does 
not  mean  that  items  are  procured  with- 
out competition.  Many  drug  and  medical 
items  are  available  from  several  sources 
and  these  are  obtained  competitively.  Of 
the  approximately  15,000  medical  items 
in  the  supply  system,  only  77  are  truly 
sole-source  and  so  designated  by  the 
Defense  Medical  Materiel  Board.  Ap- 
proximately 2,500  items  are  single  source 
or  items  for  which  there  is  no  effective 
competition.  Many  medical  items  are 
either  sole  or  single  source  because 
patent  rights  preclude  effective  compe- 
tition. Department  of  Defense  medical 
procurement  does  not  represent  a  suf- 
ficiently large  segment  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry production  to  warrant  a  firm 
entering  into  the  business  of  supplying 
drugs  and  medical  items  solely  to  satisfy 
the  military  market,  particularly  in  view 
of  its  imcertainty. 

Inherent  in  the  proposed  amendment 
would  be  the  inability  to  make  set  asides 
for  small  business  and  labor  surplus  area 
firms,  which  are  now  authorized  under 
the  current  negotiation  authority. 

A  requirement  to  use  inflexible  formal 
advertising  procedures  would  unneces- 
sarily complicate  medical  Item  procure- 
ment by  limiting  Department  of  Defense 
ability  to  accept  minor  deviations  from 
specifications,  delivery  schedules  or  con- 
tract terms  without  the  need  for  the  de- 
lay involved  in  readvertising  the  pur- 
chase. Also,  proprietary  rights  in  pro- 
duction and  development,  inability  to 
describe  Intangibles  and  the  writing  of 
quality  into  a  specification  further  re- 
strict the  use  of  formal  advertising  for 
these  items. 

Certain  other  significant  problems 
would  occiu"  if  we  were  precluded  from 
negotiating  except  imder  exception  3  and 
under  extreme  emergencies  approved  by 
the  head  of  an  agency: 

Public  exigencies  such  as  earthquake 
support  or  epidemics  could  not  be  re- 
sponded to  as  promptly  under  formal  ad- 
vertising procedures; 

Delays  inherent  in  purchasing  could 
be  prohibitive;  for  example,  if  we  re- 
ceived no  responses  or  only  one  response 


and  were  rectuired  to  resolicit  either  by 
formal  advertising  or  negotiation; 

Under  formal  advertising  prices  of  sole 
bids — ^regardless  of  number  of  available 
sources — could  not  be  negotiated  if  prices 
were  considered  unreasonable.  In  addi- 
tion, we  could  not  obtain  cost  and  pric- 
ing data  under  Public  Law  87-653,  if 
such  a  procurement  were  formally  ad- 
vertised ; 

Under  the  rigid  proceduies  of  formal 
advertising  any  deviation  from  exact  re- 
sponses to  solicitations  would  render  a 
bidder  nonresponsive.  New  firms  at- 
tempting to  compete  might  lose  out  on 
a  technicality  because  of  their  Inability 
to  resolve  a  spec,  packaging  or  delivery 
deviation; 

These  restrictions  would  limit  our  abil- 
ity to  accept  a  proffered  better  delivei-y 
which  was  to  our  advantage,  if  there  was 
a  lower  bid  which  met  the  deUver>'  set 
forth  in  the  solicitation ; 

The  restrictions  requiring  formal  ad- 
vertising could  also  create  problems  in 
overseas  purchase,  which  are  usually 
negotiated  under  exception  6  because  of 
language  and  inteiiiretation  problems. 
Many  of  these  procurements  could  not 
meet  the  definitions  of  an  extreme  emer- 
gency, although  most  would  probably  be 
included  under  exception  3; 

Over  2,000  actions  per  year,  over 
$10,000  each,  could  require  referral  to 
the  Director  of  DSA  for  his  determina- 
tion as  to  authority  to  negotiate.  If  the 
Small  Purchase  Authority — exception 
3 — is  not  increased  to  $10,000,  over  6,500 
additional  actions  could  possibly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Director ; 

The  increase  In  procurement  admin- 
istrative leadtime  inherent  In  these  re- 
strictions would  create  the  need  for  high- 
er inventory  levels  with  concomitant  in- 
creased costs,  plus  the  costs  of  storing 
and  maintaining  the  increased  inven- 
tory : 

Most  medical  items  are  produced  for 
the  civilian  community  and  not  specifi- 
cally for  the  military.  Manufacturers 
may  produce  items  which  basically  per- 
form the  desired  functions  but  each 
utilize  a  separate  and  distinct  method, 
configuration,  et  cetera.  Each  product 
may  be  different  enough  that  to  use 
firm  specifications  and  formal  advertising 
would  eliminate  manj'  otherwise  com- 
petitive sources.  In  such  cases  the  only 
way  a  contracting  officer  can  assure  the 
fullest  competition  is  through  negotia- 
tion; and 

During  the  current  energy  crisis  the 
use  of  negotiation  exception  7  has  al- 
lowed contracting  officers  to  procme 
medical  items  on  a  timely  basis.  Manu- 
facturers have  had  to  tise  alternate 
materials  in  their  manufacturing  proc- 
ess. By  negotiating  for  these  Items  the 
Government  has  been  able  without  undue 
delay  to  obtain  items  which  fill  the  re- 
quirement. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  appear  that 
the  amendment  is  unwise  and  should  be 
defeated  by  the  Senate. 

NOTICE  OF  INTENTTOW  TO  PROPOSE  AN  AMEND. 
MENT  TO  THE  Mn-ITARY  PROCDREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATION     BILL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  Tuesday  to  the 
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Act 

over  the 

and    for 

the  biU. 

the  sum 

by  the 

the  $15.6 

yesterday 

un- 

on  the 


Military  Procurement  Authori^tion 
to  place  an  aggregate  ceiling 
line    items    for    procurement 
RD.T.  &  E.  in  titles  I  and  n 
The  ceiling  will  be  the  same  ai 
of  the  line  items  as  recommend  ed 
Armed  Services  Committee  less 
million  deleted  by  the  Senate 
for  a  missile  firing  from  Montana 
less  a  further  change  is  made 
floor.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
to  insure  tight  fiscal  control  ov(  r 
while  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  a  strong  national  defense 
mended  by  the  committee. 

The  text  of  the  amendment 
lows : 

On  page  17.  between  lines  20  atid  21,  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.     Notwithstanding    any 
sion  of  this  Act  not  more  than  921 
may  be  appropriated  to  or  for 
ment  of  Defense  under  authoritj 
I  and  11  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  y 
June  30,  1975. 


£S 


is  as  fol- 


otl  er 


provi- 
1.812.000 
Depart- 
of   titles 
I  ar  ending 


(3 

t^B 


JACKSON    AMENDMENT 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presidejit 
unanimous  consent  that  I  ma;- 
my  unprinted  amendment  which 
the  desk,  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  Without  objection, 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  . 

The   assistant   legislative   clfrk    pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PiesideAt 
unanimous  consent  that  furthei 
of  the  amendment  be  dispense!  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and 
objection,  the  amendment  will  bt 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  i.s  as  follows : 


Stat  !s 
Nati<  n 


ths 


Secrets  ry 


On  page  17.  between  lines  20  and 
a  new  section  as  follows 

Sec.       .   (a)    The  Congress  finds 
defense  posture  of  the  United 
seriously  compromised  if  the 
and  technology  are  exported  to  a 
country  without  an  adequate  and  k 
able    assessment   being    made    to 
whether  export  of  such  goods  and 
will  significantly  Increase  the  mill 
bllity  of  any  such  country.  It  is 
of  this  section  to  provide  for  such 
ment  and  to  authorize  the 
fense  to  review  proposed  export  ot 
technology    to   any   such    country 
approve  such  exports  whenever  he 
that  the  export  of  such  goods  or 
will  significantly  Increase  the  mill 
bility  of  such  country. 

(b)    Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  law,  whenever  a  request  for  a 
other  authority  Is  required  by  any 
export  any  goods  or  technology  to 
trolled  country,  the  appropriate 
trol  officer  or  agency  to  whom  such 
made  shall  notify  the  Secretary  o 
of   such   request,   and   such    office 
issue  any  license  or  other  authority 
to  such  request  for  a  period  of  30 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
sider  all  notifications  submitted  to 
suant  to  this  subsection  and  shall: 

( 1 )  disapprove  any  request  for 
of  any  goods  or  technology  to  any 
country  if  he  determines  that  the 
such  goods  or  technology  will  s 
increase  the  military  capability  of 
try;  or 

(2)  notify  such  office  or  eigency 
period  that  he  will  Interpose  no 
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appropriate   conditions   designed   to   achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  imposed;  or 

(3)  indicate,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
30  day  review  period,  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  interpose  an  objection  to  the  export  of 
such  goods  or  technology. 
If  the  Secretary  notifies  such  office  or  agency 
within  such  period  that  he  disapproves  such 
export,  no  authorization  may  be  Issued  for 
the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology  to 
such  country. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  export  of 
any  goods  or  technology  to  any  controlled 
country  will  significantly  increase  the  mUl- 
tary  capability  of  svich  country,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  take  into  account  all 
potential  end  uses  regardless  of  the  end  use 
indicated  by  the  applicant  for  the  export 
of  such  goods  or  technology. 

(d)  Effective  on  June  1,  1974.  the  removal 
of  any  category  of  goods  or  technology  re- 
quiring an  export  license  or  other  author- 
ization shall  require  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  dis- 
agree to  any  modification  of  the  so-called 
COCOM  international  lists  (or  interpreta- 
tions thereof)  if  he  determines  that  such 
modification  would  likely  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant increeise  in  the  military  capability  ot 
any  controlled  country. 

(f )  As  used  in  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  term  "goods  and  technology"  in- 
cludes but  is  not  limited  to — 

(A)  machinery,  equipment,  durable  goods, 
and  computer  software: 

(B)  any  license  or  other  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  any  patent,  trade  secret,  design,  or 
plan: 

(C)  the  so-called  "know-how"  or  knowl- 
edge of  any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or 
other  entity; 

(D)  assistance  in  pinning  and  joint  ven- 
ture arrangements;  and 

(E)  arrangements  under  which  assistance 
is  provided  in  developing  a  manufacturing 
capability,  including  so-called  turn-key  ar- 
rangements. 

(2)  The  term  "expert  control  office"  as 
used  in  this  section  means  any  office  or 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government  whose  ap- 
proval or  permission  is  required  pursuant  to 
existing  law  for  the  export  of  goods  or  tech- 
nology. 

(3)  The  term  "controlled  country"  means 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Romania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic   (East  Germany). 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  every  six  months  a  report 
on  the  implementation  and  administration 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
requested  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  shown  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  has  a  simple  pur- 
pose :  to  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, who  is  constitutionally  charged 
with  the  principal  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  matters  affecting  national 
defense,  has  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
review  and,  where  he  deems  proper,  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  COMECON  countries  of  goods 
or  technology  capable  of  significantly  in- 
creasing their  military  capability.  As 
matters  stand  today  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  participate  in  advising  the 
various  offices  administering  export  con- 
trols, each  agency  giving  Its  advice  from 


the  point  of  view  of  its  own  expertise  suid 
administrative  responsibility.  In  my 
judgment,  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  to  the  impact  of  any  specific 
transfer  of  technology  on  the  military 
potential  of  the  recipient  is  of  imique 
and  decisive  importance.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  veto  over  an/ 
transfer  of  technology  to  a  controlled 
country  if  he  determin«. :  that  such  export 
will  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  such  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  acquire  our 
most  advanced  technology  at  minimal 
cost  to  Itself.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  repeatedly  stated  that  tech- 
nology holds  the  key  to  the  competition 
between  our  system  and  theirs.  After 
more  than  50  years  of  Soviet  rule  there 
are  no  signs  of  their  closing  the  tech- 
nological or  management  gaps,  and  they 
lag  far  behind  us  on  their  own  chosen 
grounds  of  materialism. 

While  there  are  both  economic  and 
military  dangers  in  transferring  ad- 
vanced technology  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  the  military  aspect  with  which  this 
amendment  deals  and  on  which  I  wish 
to  comment. 

Our  sense  of  values  does  not  allow  us 
to  have  as  many  troops,  or  tanks,  or  other 
types  of  weapons  as  the  Soviets  have.  We 
prefer  to  spend  our  money  improving  the 
life  of  our  people.  It  is  only  the  quality 
of  our  weapons,  based  on  our  more  ad- 
vanced technology  and  know-how,  which 
allows  us  to  maintain  an  adequate  mili- 
tary deterrent.  If  some  of  the  protocols 
and  contracts  already  signed  by  Ameri- 
can companies  with  the  Soviet  bloc  are 
allowed  to  go  through  we  will  have  lost 
a  large  part  of  the  technological  basis 
for  this  deterrent. 

The  Soviet  bloc  has  the  capability  to 
do  excellent  basic  research  in  a  broad 
range  of  fields.  Their  problem  lies  in 
turning  this  research  into  products  on  a 
production  line.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  want  most  of  all  to  buy  complete 
turnkey  facilities  to  manufacture  prod- 
ucts, including  computers,  integrated  cir- 
cuits, and  aircraft.  In  many  cases  the 
tools  and  techniques  needed  to  manu- 
facture civilian  products  are  virtually 
identical  to  those  needed  in  manufactur- 
ing the  most  advanced  military  devices. 
These  cases  can  only  be  determined  by 
people  with  the  requisite  technical  back- 
ground, including  knowledge  of  both  ci- 
vilian and  military  hardware  and  manu- 
facturing techniques.  This  sort  of  knowl- 
edge is  far  more  likely  to  lie  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  than  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  State. 

It  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  has 
the  primary  responsibility  for  monitor- 
ing our  defensive  strength.  It  is  logical, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  disapprove  any  transfer  of  technology 
to  our  adverearies  which  would  signifi- 
cantly enhance  their  military  capability. 
This  is  the  intent  of  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  meant  to  stop 
ordinary  commercial  trade  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  xmless  that  trade  can  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  military  capabilities 
of  those  countries. 

It  is  useful,  Mr.  President,  to  consider 
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three  categories  of  sales.  The  first  and 
most  harmful  are  those  which  involve 
joint  planning  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
state-of-the-art  devices,  or  the  partici- 
pation of  American  companies  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  controlled  countries. 
Such  sales,  while  perhaps  bringing  a  one- 
time profit  to  one  of  our  companies,  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  bridge  an  enormous 
technological  gap.  often  10  years  or  more. 
They  create  an  international  competitor 
for  all  our  manufacti^es  in  the  field,  a 
competitor  whose  sale  price  need  have  no 
relation  to  his  costs.  This  can  only  fur- 
ther our  balance-of-payments  and  un- 
eniployment  problems,  while  alleviating 
those  of  our  adversaries.  Worst  of  all, 
such  manufacturing  plants  can  usually 
produce  a  wide  range  of  military  systems 
with,  at  most,  minor  changes.  The  most 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
any  such  transfers  before  they  are 
licensed. 

The  second  category  includes  the  li- 
censing of  high  technology  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  Such  arrangements  per- 
mit this  know-how  to  be  used  in  what- 
ever military  systems  the  Soviets  desire. 
Here,  too.  the  military  ramifications  of 
each  transfer  must  be  carefully  thought 
out  before  it  is  licensed  since  we  can 
never  really  control  the  end  use  of  a  tech- 
nology once  it  has  been  shipped  abroad 
and  is  in  operation. 

The  third  category  is  that  of  selling 
finished  equipment.  This  type  of  transac- 
tion is.  of  the  three,  the  least  dangerous 
for  us.  Not  only  are  we  able  to  sell  fin- 
ished products,  thus  keeping  our  workers 
employed  and  building  our  own  manu- 
facturing skill,  but  we  can  generate  a 
continuous  flow  of  payments  without  cre- 
ating competition  for  ourselves.  Most  im- 
portant, we  can  more  clearly  understand 
the  military  implications  of  finished 
goods  than  of  techniques  and  facilities. 
While  such  trade  can  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  military  capability  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  particularly  in  high  technol- 
ogy items,  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
this  is  not  so  and  this  amendment  should 
help  to  encourage  and  facilitate  such 
trade,  while  assuring  that  dangerous 
transfers  of  high  technology  will  be  pre- 
cluded. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
take  into  account  all  potential  end-uses 
of  any  goods  or  technology  to  a  con- 
trolled country  in  determining  whether 
the  export  will  significantly  increase  the 
military  cai>ability  of  such  country.  We 
are  presently  licensing  the  export  of  high 
technology,  such  as  advanced  computers, 
to  controlled  countries  which  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  license  if  it  were  not  for 
the  claim  that  they  will  be  used  only  for 
acceptable  purposes.  In  certain  cases, 
some  verification  of  the  end -uses  has 
been  attempted.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
experts.  Mr.  President,  any  such  verifi- 
cation schemes  can  be  easily  fooled  and 
these  so-called  "safeguards"  do  nothing 
but  delude  us  into  thinking  we  can  con- 
trol the  end-use  of  products  when  in 
fact  we  cannot.  It  is  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  assume  that  any  products  or 
technology  that  go  to  controlled  coun- 


tries will  be  used  for  whatever  purposes 
those  countries  desire. 

This  amendment  calls  for  review  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  those  Items 
which  requure  an  export  license.  Its  pur- 
pose could  be  circumvented  by  an  admin- 
istrative decision  to  remove  certain  items 
from  the  list  of  those  requiring  licenses. 
Thus,  this  amendment  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
any  such  items  can  be  removed. 

There  are  many  cases.  Mr.  President, 
in  which  technology  which  is  available 
here  is  also  available  from  other  mem- 
bers of  COCOM,  the  15-nation  Coordi- 
nating Committee  which  maintains  lists 
of  strategically  significant  items  whose 
export  the  member  states  agree  to  con- 
trol (COCOM  members  include  Japan, 
and  all  members  of  NATO  except  Ice- 
land.) Since  exceptions  from  the  COCOM 
controls  operate  on  a  rule  of  unanimity, 
and  since  the  technology  controlled  un- 
der COCOM  is  essentially  the  same  as 
we  control  internally,  our  Government  is 
in  a  position  to  prevent  other  COCOM 
countries  from  either  shipping  regulated 
technology  to  controlled  countries  or  re- 
moving items  from  the  COCOM  control 
lists  It  is  the  intent  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  disagree  to  any  mod- 
ification of  the  COCOM  lists  of  controlled 
items  or  to  any  modification  of  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  under  which  it  is  decided 
what  exceptions  from  the  COCOM  regu- 
lations will  be  permitted. 

The  COCOM  list  of  controlled  items 
is  up  for  revision  this  f aU.  Mr.  President. 
It  has  always  been  true  that  items  are 
removed  from  the  lists  during  these  re- 
visions, but  new  ones  are  never  added. 
Once  an  item  is  removed  from  the 
COCOM  lists,  it  becomes  unreasonable 
to  keep  it  controlled  under  our  own  reg- 
ulations if  it  is  available  from  other 
COCOM  coimtries.  Thus,  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  could  be  cu-cumvented 
by  our  acquiescence  in  the  removal  of 
critical  items  from  the  COCOM  lists  or 
our  acquiescence  in  items  being  imwisely 
granted  an  exception  to  the  COCOM 
rules.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
given  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  power 
to  disapprove  our  acquiescence  to 
changes  in  the  COCOM  lists  or  their 
interpretation. 

Mr.  President,  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  the  transfer  of  goods  or 
technology  will  significantly  increase  the 
military  capability  of  the  recipient  has 
little  to  do  with  whether  the  same  or 
similar  technology  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. The  clear  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prohibit  any  transfer 
that  will  significantly  increase  the  mili- 
tai-y  capability  of  the  recipient.  The  fact 
that  if  we  do  not  authorize  such  a  trans- 
fer some  other  country  might  do  so,  is 
no  reason  to  loosen  the  required  deter- 
mination of  the  potential  military  im- 
pact of  the  technology  or  goods  trans- 
ferred. The  proper  approach  to  alterna- 
tive national  suppliers  is  to  join  with 
them  in  maintaining  sufficient  controls 
on  the  export  of  militai-y-related  tech- 
nology— not  a  scramble  among  the  West- 
em  nations  to  outbid  each  other  in  the 


transfer  of  military-related  technology 
to  Moscow  or  countries  dominated  by 
Moscow. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  a  simple  rule 
ought  to  apply  to  the  determination  re- 
quired of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  ex- 
port control  cases:  Where  the  technol- 
ogy whose  transfer  is  under  considera- 
tion makes  a  significant  contribution  to 
tlie  military  capability  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  that 
its  transfer  would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  defense  capability  of 
the  recipient.  This  will  not  be  true  in  each 
and  every  case;  there  will  always  be  ex- 
ceptions. But,  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  good 
technology  is  in  use  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  land,  sea,  and  air.  of  the  United 
States,  or  if  it  is  used  in  the  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  are  concerned  with  national 
defense  and  security  so  as  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  military  ca- 
pability, then  there  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  its  transfer  ought  not  to 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
It  is  in  that  context  that  the  Secretary 
ought  to  interpret  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  amendment.  In  the  exceptional 
circumstances  where  the  Secretary  con- 
cludes that  transfer  ought  to  be  author- 
ized despite  the  fact  that  the  same  or 
comparable  goods  and/or  technology  are 
contributing  to  the  American  defense  ef- 
fort, the  burden  of  establishing  that 
judgment  is  especially  great. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. It  simply  says  that  when  we  are 
exporting  technology  that  significantly 
affects  the  military  security  of  the  Na- 
tion by  significantly  increasing  the  mili- 
tai-y  capability  of  a  controlled  country, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  review 
that,  and  he  would  have  the  power  to 
veto  it.  Now.  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  involved  only  on  an  advisory  basis. 
These  matters  are  not  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary. 

May  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  reason  for  this  amendment  stems 
from  the  preliminary  investigation  I 
have  underway  in  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  which  in- 
dicates that  there  are  pending  a  number 
of  situations  in  which  there  could  be  the 
transfer  of  militarily  significant  tech- 
nology, particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  military  security  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  because  of  this  preliminary  investiga- 
tion that  I  feel  that  the  responsible  of- 
ficial, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  should 
have  a  decisive  voice  in  this  matter  as  it 
relates  to  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  offering  the  amendment.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  its  ob- 
jective; that  is,  to  exercise  a  substantial 
measm-e  of  control  over  the  exportation 
of  bids  and  technology  that  could  inure 
to  the  military  benefit  of  a  potential 
enemy. 

I  have  only  one  concern  at  the  mo- 
ment as  I  read  the  amendment.  We  are 
delegating  a  complete,  irreversible  veto 
power  in  this  matter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense   under   this   amendment.   I 
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simply  suggest  to  the  SeiiaLoi- 
there  not  be  some  review  of 
tribunal  afterwards?  In  other 
have  his  advice  and  counsel 
mendations.  but  to  have  no 
nient.  no  super\-ision  of  that 
his.  not  subject  to  any  furtller 
by  the  Congress  or  anyone  else 
me  to  place  a  tremendous  po-s 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  am  wholly  in  accord  \vi 
jectives    of    the    amendment 
the  only  thing  that  gives  me 
concern. 
Will  the  Senator  comnient 
Ml-.  JACKSON.  Yes.  In  or^ 
a  proposed  transaction,  he  mukt 
written  finding  that  any  sucl 
would  significantly  increase 
capability  of  the  recipient.  We 
covered  a  number  of  pending 
tions    with    the    Soviet    bloc 
rather  startling.  Some  of  theii 
production  facilities  which  cai  i 
in  the  manufacture  of  critical 
nology  weapons  systems.  These 
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the  final  say-so  on  this. 

Mrw*fei;:LELLAN.    That    i.s| 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  But.  liic  i 
is  delegated  now. 
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and  State  Departments  who 
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langements.  low-level  personnel 
the  Department  of  Defense 
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Either  the  Department  of 
the  Department  of  State  make 
determination. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prcsi 
the  Senator  yield? 
Ml-.  JACKSON.  I  yield 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  in  coi 
cord  with  the  purpose  of  the 
My  only  concern  is  placing 
exclusively  in  the  Secretary  of 
My  own  thought  is  there  shovild 
least  a  review  or  appeal  of  the 
within  a  given  time,  if  any 
made,  either  by  the  President  or 
else.  It  should  not  just  be 
pletely  in  him. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Let  me  respo^id 
I  understand  the  Senator's 
saying  only  that  the  Commerce 
Departments  now  have  the  sole 
ity  to  grant  export  licenses. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  v 
have  that  authority. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  that. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.     We    ar0 
transferring  it  to  the  Defense 
m.ent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  we  are 
give  the  Secretary  the  decisive 
in  areas  that  relate  to  his 
fense.  I  think  in  conference  w« 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Right. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Debatable    under 
certain  circumstances. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Conect. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  just  an  arbi- 
trary, complete  authority  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  a  decision,  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it:  a  matter 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  V/e  can  work  that  out 
in  conference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  that  will  be 

done.  I  commend  the  Senator  again  for 

his  amendment.  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  I  do  hope  that 

In  conference  some  consideration  will  be 

sriven  to  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  be  happy  to  work 

with  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 

on  that  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senator  by 
this   amendment   giving   the   Secretary 
of  Defense  the  authority  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  proposal?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Secretai-y  of  De- 
fense, on  matters  relating  to  defense  and 
where  he  finds  a  significant  adverse  im- 
pact on  our  defense,  is  given  the  right 
to  veto  such  technological  transfers.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commerce  Department  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  view 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  this  proposal?  What  Is  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  proposal? 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  is  giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
extraordinary  power  and  denigrating 
Congress  in  the  process,  along  with  the 
President  and  SecretaiT  of  State,  who 
are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  respond  to  the 
majority  leader  by  pointing  out  that  the 
sole  authority  on  all  export  licenses  and 
the  movement  of  goods  out  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, with  some  authority  lodged 
with  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  is  not  the  Com- 
merce Department  under  the  control  of 
the  President? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  not  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  final  analysts,  have  to  make 
the  final  decision? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  he  would  In  this 
case.  too.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
under  the  control  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  say  "the 
President"  instead  of  "the  SecretaiT  of 
Defense"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Becaase  by  la-.v  the 
authority  lies  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  most  cases  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  States  In  the  others.  All  we 
are  saying  is  that  on  matters  that  signifi- 
cantly relate  to  our  national  defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  ceiiAin  findings;  and 
that,  with  cause,  he  can  veto  them. 

The  President,  of  course,  can  override 
the  Secretar>',  as  he  can  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  or  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know.  But  what 


would  the  Senator  think  of  getting  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  as  to  what  their  views  are.  be- 
cause tills  is  a  most  momentous  amend- 
ment which  I  do  not  think  we  should 
consider  in  a  haphazard  fashion? 

The  amendment  was  not  printed.  This 
is  the  first  I  knew  about  it.  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  withhold  a  final  deci- 
sion until  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  given  the  Senate  the 
benefit  of  their  views. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  think  if  we  wait 
that  long  I  do  not  know  when  v.e  will  act 

on  it.  All  we  are  doing  is 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  it  came  to  the 
Mansfield  amendment  yesterday,  they 
sure  as  hell  acted  in  a  hurry.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  contact  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  certain  they 
could  get  an  answer  to  the  Senator 
today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  all  we  are  doing 
is  enlarging  the  Cabinet  authority  which 
now  exists  and  has  all  been  delegated  to 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State,  under  the  Pi-esident.  We  want  to 
know  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. We  want  to  give  him  the  authority 
to  veto  the  transfer  of  those  items  that 
could  seriously  and  adversely  impact  on 
our  own  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  this  amendment 
until  and  unless  we  get  something  in 
writing  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  to  what  their  views 
are. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  good 
man  and  he  has  an  awful  lot  of  power  at 
the  present  time;  but  this  amendment 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  thereby  increase  the 
power  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  only  do  so  in 
cases  that  relate  to  military  matters. 
Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  or  State  have  absolute  au- 
thority over  every  area  of  commerce  in- 
cluding those  of  critical  Importance  to 
our  defense.  So  I  do  not  follow  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
noi-mally  agi-ee  with  him,  but  we  have 
delegated  total  authority  to  the  Com- 
merce and  State  Departments. 

I  would  hope  that  this  matter  would 
be  settled  in  a  way  which  would  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  at  least  in  his 
own  area,  the  authority  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment already  have  over  these 
matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  still  like  to 
find  out  what  the  views  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  are,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  disthiguished  Senator  from 
Washington  would  like  to  have  the  same 
information.  This  Is  a  strict  senatorial 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
without  consultation  with  the  man  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  policy  and.  Inci- 
dentally, with  the  President,  who  Is  also 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  ought  to 
get  some  word  from  them  as  to  what 
their  feelings  are.  Otherwise,  I  think  we 
would  not  be  acting  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  again  respond 
that  we  are  enlarging  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  this 
amendment,  so  that  more  than  just  the 
Commerce  or  the  State  Department  is 
called  upon  in  these  cases.  This  seems 
sensible  to  me. 

I  can  say  to  the  majority  leader,  as  I 
said  before  he  came  to  the  Chamber  that 
the  motivation  for  this  amendment 
stems  from  preliminary  investigations 
now  underway  by  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  which 
clearly  indicate  that  proposals  are  pend- 
ing that  involve  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology that  could  substantially  enhance 
the  military  capability  of  our  adver- 
saries, and,  therefore,  damage  our  na- 
tional security^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  arguing 
with  that.  I  am  merely  wondering  what 
the  President's  views  are — the  Com- 
mander In  Chief's — and  what  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State's  views  are  because  this  ap- 
plies in  the  field  of  foreign  p>olicy  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  economics. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  his 
views.  All  I  can  say  is  that  he  has  com- 
plete control,  of  course,  over  the  Depart- 
ment of, Commerce,  as  he  does  over  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  he  can  direct  any  of  those  de- 
cisions. 

What  I  want  is  something  we  do  not 
have  now,  and  that  is  that  the  Secretai-y 
of  Defense  should  have  a  decisive  judg- 
ment on  the  transfer  of  technology  bear- 
ing on  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  But  section  (b) 
states : 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  a  request  for  a  license  or 
other  authority  is  required  by  any  person  to 
export  any  goods  or  technology  to  any  con- 
troled  country,  the  appropriate  export  con- 
trol office  or  agency  to  whom  such  request  Is 
made  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  such  request,  and  such  office  may  not  issue 
any  license  or  other  authority  pursuant  to 
such  reqxiest  for  a  period  of  30  days  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  notified. 
The  Secretary  of  Defence  shall  carefully  con- 
sider all  notifications  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  and  shall — 

(1),  (2),  (3).  and  so  forth— 
If  the  Secretary  notifies  such  office  or  agen- 
cy within  such  period  that  he  disapproves 
such  export  no  authorization  may  be  issued 
for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology 
to  such  country. 

This  is  a  very  far-reaching  amend- 
ment with  the  provision  "notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law."  I  would 
most  respectfully  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  no  one 
Is  more  conversant  in  the  field  of  arma- 
ments and  defense  mattei-s  than  he  is, 
I  suggest  that  he  consider  most  earn- 
estly taking  this  matter  up  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretai-y  of  State  to- 
day so  that  we  can  get  an  answer  from 
them  as  to  what  their  views  are  on  an 
amendment  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  order  to  dispose  of 
the  matter  we  can  add  the  President  to 
the  language.  He  has  authority  over  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  he  could  di- 
rect him  as  he  directs  the  Department 
of  Commerce  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  scratch 
out  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 


in  all  areas  and  substitute  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  I  am  willing  to  add  the  President, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  one 
who  has  to  make  the  findings  and,  where 
he  deems  it  appropriate,  exercise  a  veto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no.  It  should  be 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  would  be 
added.  It  is  the  President  who  is  pri- 
mary, and  he  is  the  one  who  should  be 
given  the  consideration. 

This  is  a  pretty  far-reaching  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not  think  this  much  power 
should  be  given  to  a  Cabinet  officer  who 
is  not  elected,  who  is  appointed,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  the  views 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  State  have  that  autlior- 
ity  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  know,  but  that  is 
under  a  different  .setup.  It  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  President,  and  this  thing 
itmores  the  President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  no,  it  is  by  stat- 
ute. The  Secretaries  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Has  the  Senator 
looked  into  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  Secretary  of  State  already  oper- 
ates in  this  field  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  amendment  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  operate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  the  Department 
of  State  is  involved  in  many  of  these 
transactions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  reason  I 
ask 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  now  consulted.  But  I  would  be 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment  to  en- 
able the  President  to  take  the  final  ac- 
tion, after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
acted.  Then  we  will  have  a  systematized 
arrangement  by  which  the  decisions  will 
be  made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  could  say  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  delegated 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  who 
is  the  Senator  yielding  to? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  just  want  to  interject 
something  that  I  have  come  across  in  the 
last  2  days  that  applies  directly  to  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  solve. 

I  will  not  name  the  country,  nor  will 
I  name  the  firm,  but  an  American  firm 
has  been  awarded  a  contract  of  rather 
large  size  on  some  very  critical  commu- 
nications equipment,  and  that  contract 
cannot  be  awarded  by  this  coimtry  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

That  is  the  question  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  whether  or  not  he 
had  any  intimate  knowledge  as  to  how 
far  this  authority  requirement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  went.  I  did  not  know, 
actually,  until  this  morning  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  In  this  particular  in- 


stance, has  to  issue  a  letter  of  author- 
ity or  letter  of  approval  before  the  com- 
pany involved  can  accept  a  contract  from 
this  country,  or  before  this  country  can 
gi\'e  an  American  firm  the  contract. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  may  be  wrong — that  the 
formal  decisionmaking  process  is  usually 
made  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
On  some  items,  including  some  com- 
munication equipment,  the  decision  is 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  imder 
the  Battle  Act.  Several  departments  are 
consulted,  the  findings  are  made  in  Stale 
and  Commerce. 

So,  in  order  that  there  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, I  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment, that  all  acts  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final 
determination  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting problem,  and  I  believe  in  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  would  hke  for 
him.  if  he  can  do  so,  to  ask  the  staff  to 
investigate  the  situation  that  I  have  out- 
lined, because  it  is  obvious  that  some 
forms  of  contracts  require  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  coun- 
try can  give  the  contract  to  an  American 
firm  or  the  American  firm  can  accept  it; 
and  knowing  the  details  of  this  particu- 
lar purchase,  I  would  have  to  assume  that 
any  equipment  sold  to  another  country 
that  could  impinge  upon  the  security  of 
an  enemy  or  the  security  of  an  ally,  that 
would  refiect  badly  on  us,  would  have  tri 
have  the  approval  of  the  Secretarv-  ol 
State. 

I  do  not  know  that.  I  do  not  know  un- 
der what  law  it  comes.  I  have  just  run 
into  it  myself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  will  Inquire  further 
into  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  modi- 
fy the  amendment  to  provide  that  after 
subsection  (g) ,  there  be  a  new  subsec- 
tion (h) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

All  actions  undertalcen  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final  determina- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

"(h)  All  actions  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final  de- 
termination by  the  President  of  the  tTnited 
States." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  hope  that  thi.': 
amendment  would  not  be  voted  on  until 
Members  who  are  more  conversant  with 
the  subject  than  I,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Stevenson.  Senator  Sparkman.  and 
others,  are  present,  because  I  still  think 
that  vhile  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  done  helps  to 
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reestablish  the  primacy  of  thi :  pesidency, 
I  would  like  to  hear  some  de  )ate  on  the 
subject,  and  would  like  to  ha  -e  Senators 
who  are  more  conversant  wil  h  the  topic 
here  in  the  Chamber  to  discjss  it. 

Wotdd  the  Senator  conside  r  a  vote  on 
this  amendment  on  Tuesday  morning 
prior  to  the  vole  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  or  Monday  aftc  iioon  after 
the  Ilathias  amendment  ha^;  been  taken 
up,  rather  than  today? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  it  is  a]  I  right  with 
me.  I  would  defer  to  the  cliairman  of 
the  committee,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  coi  Id  get  some 
of  these  people  here  who  mow  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  maybe  v  e  can.  But 

1  think  It  ought  to  be  gone  into  more 
carefully  than  it  has  been. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presid?nt,  may  I 
yield  myself  some  time  frori  my  own? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  I.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  how 
much  time  is  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  \.  There  is 
no  time  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tliaiik  Uie  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  '  V'ashington 
mentioned  this  matter  to  me  or  the  first 
time  late  yesterday  afternoo  i.  when  we 
were  engaged,  as  he  was.  in  ot  ler  mattei-s 
pertaining  to  the  bUl.  We  tall  ed  about  it 
again,  hurriedly,  at  lunch. 

I  think  he  has  identified  i  very  seii- 
ous  situation  and  what  is  gc  ing  to  be  a 
very  grave  problem.  I  believe  or  the  next 

2  years  this  matter  will  be  coming  to 
a  head  more  and  more,  and  be  repeat- 
edly before  us. 

My  reaction  to  the  idea  thi  t  this  is  an 
attempt  to  get  some  more  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  that  that  the  inference  is 
totally  erroneous.  One  of  tlie  points  that 
I  raised  with  the  Senator  f  om  Wash- 
ington was  that  this  seems  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  final  au  hority.  and 
I  questioned  the  wisdom  of  that  in  the 
long  run. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  t  nact  some- 
thing from  the  floor  as  pernanent  law 
on  this  subject  is  unwise.  Tiis  is  going 
to  be  coming  back,  and  it  has  occurred 
to  me  since  the  debate  starte  d  that  if  we 
could  put  a  termination  dite  on  this 
amendment  of  18  months,  that  would  be 
a  remedy.  There  would  be  tine,  then,  for 
Congress  to  further  thrash  it  out.  Before 
making  it  permanent  law,  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  would  first  hive  to  have 
some  hearings  and  identify  he  problem 
more  so  that  we  could  pi  escribe  the 
remedy.  If  the  amendment  i  ;oes  to  con- 
ference, I  want  to  make  i  clear  now 
that  I  would  want  the  Sena  «  conferees 
to  have  the  Implied  author  ty  to  make 
this  limited  In  time — say  18  months  from 
now — December  31.  1975  jukt  comes  to 
mind.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
might  want  to  amend  his  amendment 
to  that  effect.  It  would  strengthen  the 
amendment  as  an  amendment. 

There  is  one  more  polnti  I  want  to 
make.  This  Is  a  problem — no  doubt  about 
it — which  will  vex  us.  It  can  be  solved  all 
right  but  I  would  like  these  i  natters  con- 
sidered by  something  In  the  nature  of  a 
commission  on  which  thf  legislative 
branch  was  represented ;  thaJt  is,  by  some 
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such  body,  a  commission,  whatever  we 
want  to  call  it  in  which  the  legislative 
branch  had  some  representation.  I  think 
thi.s  problem  will  come  up  more  and 
more  and  will  become  more  complicated. 
This  amendment  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
militai-y  capability  of  such  other  coun- 
try. That  comes  within  the  realm  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  already  implied; 
but  the  Senator  has  amended  his  amend- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  nm  by  anyone  or  run  over  any- 
one. I  do  not  think  we  want  to  set  up 
this  body,  commission,  or  whatever  we 
want  to  call  it.  in  this  amendment. 

I  express  that  as  a  thought  now. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton what  is  his  response  here  with  refer- 
ence to  making  this  temporai-y,  say  18 
moi.ths.  so  that  in  the  meantime  there 
rou!d  be  a  development  of  the  facts  and 
the  problems  and  the  remedies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  certainly  would  go 
along  on  an  added  section  which  would 
stipulate  that  the  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  amendment  should  expire  De- 
cember 31.  1975.  so  that  It  will  be  tempo- 
raiy  and  not  permanent  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  so  modify  my 
amendment  by  adding  a  section.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Add.  "The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  expire  on  December  31. 
197.'>." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  all  right. 
I  think.  Senator,  that  cleai"s  up  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  for  Questions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
might  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
whether  the  present  law  does  not  already 
cover  what  this  amendment  proposes  to 
do. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  am  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  it  but  I  believe 
that  the  President  now  has  the  power  to 
deny  the  exportation  of  any  goods  for  any 
reason,  including  danger  to  the  national 
security.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  just  been 
handed  a  copy  of  Supplement  No.  2  of 
the  1970  edition  of  the  United  States 
Code  covering  the  time  January  1971  to 
January  1973.  Turning  here  to  section 
2403,  the  subhead  reads.  "Presidential 
Determinations  and  so  forth." 

Item  1  reads: 

To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  act  .  .  . 

And  section  3  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
minute — 

.  .  .  the  President  may  prohibit  or  ciu-tall  the 
exportation  from  the  United  States.  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  any  articles,  mate- 
rials or  supplies  Including  technical  data,  or 
any  other  Information,  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe." 

And  then  the  section  goes  on  and  later 
refers  to  the  President  again,  and  states: 

...  If  the  President  determines  that  their 
export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  regard- 


less of  their  availability  from  nations  other 
than  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
tlxreatenlng  the  national  secxirlty  of  the 
United  States  .  .  . 

And  so  forth. 

Yes,  he  has  that  direct  authority. 

In  that  same  section,  section  2  pro- 
vides : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  United  States  Oovern- 
raent  departments  and  agencies  and  the 
.^pproprlate  technical  advisory  committees 
.  .  .  shall  undertake  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine which  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies. Including  technical  data  and  other 
Information,  should  no  longer  '3e  subject  to 
export  controls  .  .  . 

and  so  forth. 

That  is  where  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, it  seems,  conducts  the  investiga- 
tion and  decides  which  items  should  no 
longer  be  imder  control — 
.  .  .  because  of  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

So  those  are  some  of  the  pertinent 
sections  and  sentences,  at  least,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator's  question. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a  pretty 
good  lawyer  without  even  having  to  open 
a  book  on  the  subject.  He  can  kind  of 
smeU  the  law  there  as  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Without  any  in- 
ference that  the  proposed  amendment  is 
wrong,  because  I  think  we  need  some- 
thing like  this  either  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  or  an  expression  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  committee  that  we  feel  this  Is 
right,  I  believe  the  Pi-esident  already  has 
the  authority  to  do  this.  I  think  that 
under  the  Pi-esident,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  aheady  has  the  power  to  do  it. 
I  can  recognize  the  problems  here. 

I  have  talked  about  this  in  communi- 
cations gatherings  across  the  country. 
Whenever  I  travel  abroad.  I  am  usually 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  see  commtmi- 
cations  equipment  and  aviation  equip- 
ment in  the  countries  that  I  visit. 

Where  5  or  10  years  ago  I  would  have 
laughed  at  the  Idea  that  a  coimtry  like 
Russia  or  even  a  country  as  advanced  as 
PVance  or  even  Gennany  could  ever  make 
avionics  equipment  comparable  to  our 
own,  now,  whenever  I  get  Into  a  new  air- 
craft or  see  what  there  is  In  their  com- 
mimicatlons  centers,  I  immediately  rec- 
ognize American  technology  being  used 
by  the  other  countries. 

How  do  they  get  that  technology?  It 
is  not  diflQcult.  Just  come  to  this  coun- 
ti-y  and  make  a  purchase  of  anything  in- 
volving a  new  circuit  or  integrated  cir- 
cuitry and  It  is  possible  for  all  coimtrles 
to  acquire  our  technological  know-how. 

We  do  export  to  other  countries, 
thi'ough  the  Defense  Department,  highly 
sophisticated  defense  systems,  highly 
sophisticated  fire  control  .systems,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  us  put  a  stop  to  some 
of  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  jrield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Might  I  say  that  we 
do  transfer,  of  course,  to  the  non-Com- 
munist countries  certain  highly  sophis- 
ticated Items  under  existing  law — and 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
referred  to  it — State  and  Commerce  di- 
rectly ai-e  involved  In  this;  but  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  is  only  Indirectly 
involved  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  Congress 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  facts,  in 
the  form  of  a  finding  that  a  proposed 
transfer  to  a  controlled  country  will  not 
significantly  impact  in  an  adverse  way 
on  the  defense  of  this  coimtry.  That  is 
the  whole  burden  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree.  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  extreme  difficulties  of  having 
anything  done  about  it.  For  example,  we 
sold  the  F-4E  aircraft  to  Israel.  All  the 
Russians  have  to  do  is  to  put  one  back 
together  that  they  have  shot  down  and 
they  have  all  the  secrets  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated fire  control  equipment.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  capture  one  of  the 
radar  systems  that  we  have  given  to  Is- 
rael and  they  know  as  much  as  we  know. 

I  might  say  we  get  the  same  advan- 
tages over  the  Soviets  when  we  capture  a 
Mig,  as  we  have  done  in  a  number  of 
cases,  or  capture  any  of  their  equip- 
ment, which  we  have  done.  We  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  what  they  are  doing 
that  we  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  going  way  be- 
yond what  might  be  learned  from  the 
capture  of  a  plane  that  was  sold  by  the 
United  States  or  transferred  to  another 
country.  We  have  gained  a  great  deal  in 
that  area  ourselves  from  what  happened 
in  the  Middle  East. 

But  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  is  the  transfer  of  a  whole  technol- 
ogy, the  building  of  manufacturing 
plants  overseas.  One  such  proposed  deal 
involves  the  construction  of  an  entire  in- 
tegrated manufacturing  complex  capa- 
ble of  manufacturing  wide-bodied  jets 
which  are  faster  and  longer  ranged  than 
any  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Now  the  Senator 
is  getting  into  a  different  field,  and  I 
think  he  is  getting  into  commerce  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sure  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
knows  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  Sen- 
ate about  aircraft,  knows  that  when  we 
talk  about  the  technology  of  wide-bodied 
jets,  we  are  not  just  talking  about  com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  in  this 
amendment  about  the  transfer  of  a  tech- 
nology that  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Soviets  to  manufacture  the  whole 
system.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
outright  transfer  of  military  equipment. 
We  are  talking  about  computers.  We  are 
talking  about  the  transfer  of  all  sorts  of 
high  technology  that  could  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  own  security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question,  because  we  were  not 
in  this  field  a  few  moments  ago. 

Does  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
any  control  over  whether  or  not  we  al- 
low an  American  firm  to  build  a  factory 
in  an  unfriendly  coimtry  that  would  build 
wide-bodied  jets  or  improve  computers? 
These  are  not  directly  related  to  defense. 
These  are  directly  related  to  commerce — 
just  as  Eastman  Kodak  make  most 
of  their  cameras  now  in  Germany.  I  do 
not  talk  that  down  a  bit.  I  think  it  is  all 
right.  But  when  we  get  into  the  par- 
ticular field  that  we  are  talking  about 
now,  I  do  not  see  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  ever  be  exposed  to  the 


problem  of  whether  we  are  going  to  build 
a  commercial  product  In  some  other 
country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  yield,  may  I  just  point 
out  that  the  problem  that  arises  here 
stems  from  commercial  transactions. 

The  question  is  a  very  subtle  one.  and 
it  is  tills:  As  a  consequence  of  a  so-called 
commercial  transaction,  you  can 
transfer  a  critically  important  military 
technology.  This  is  what  we  are  address- 
ing ourselves  to,  and  at  the  present  time 
these  matters  are  handled  without  a 
Defense  Department  veto. 

The  Defense  Department  makes  cer- 
tain judgments,  but  they  are  neither  final 
nor  decisive. 

Our  investigators  have  already  uncov- 
ered evidence  of  what  is  now  going  on. 
I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  situation.  I 
do  not  want  to  disclose  what  we  have 
encountered  so  far,  but  tlie  Russians  have 
been  sending  over  teams  of  so-called  ci- 
vilian experts,  some  of  whom  are  not 
civilian  experts,  and  they  have  been  look- 
ing into  and  have  had  access  to  large 
factories  and  operations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  saw  a  photograph 
the  other  day  of  six  Chinese  in  the  Boe- 
ing aircraft  factory  being  shown  the  inti- 
mate details  of  how  we  constiiict  the 
747.  the  737.  and  the  727. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  has  a  point, 
but  I  also  think  the  majority  leader 
raised  a  good  point,  that  we  put  this 
matter  off  until  Tuesday,  so  that  some 
of  us  who  are  highly  in  favor  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  trying 
to  do  can  have  a  chance  to  see  how  we 
can  correlate  this  whole  matter  and  not 
vrtnd  up  having  every  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  a  decision  that  I  think  can  be 
handled. 

I  do  not  even  know,  for  example, 
whether  Commerce  picks  up  the  phone 
and  calls  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
says,  Dr.  Schlesinger,  we  want  to  give  a 
permit  to  the  Soviets  to  build  a  wide- 
bodied  jet.  Can  you  see  anything  harm- 
ful in  that  decision?  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  do  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  explain  what 
really  goes  on,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  get  Into 
this.  It  is  at  a  low  level  in  the  bureauc- 
racy. The  Secretaries  are  not  brought 
in  where,  in  my  judgment,  they  should  be 
brought  In. 

I  think  that  when  we  start  holding 
public  hearings,  the  coimtry  is  going  to 
be  startled  about  what  Is  transpiring.  I 
am  concerned  about  it,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  the  provisions  in  this  section 
which  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  written  findings  and  to 
spell  out  in  detail  what  is  involved. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  unless  we 
do  something  about  this,  some  dangerous 
transfers  may  take  place. 

Mr.  GOIJDWATER.  Do  we  have  to 
act  on  it  today?  We  have  a  very  small 
group  In  attendance,  and  I  suspect  that 
by  3  o'clock  we  will  not  have  a  quorum. 
Would  the  Senator  seriously  entertain 
the  suggestion  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  put  this  vote  off  until  Tuesday, 
so  that  our  staff  and  others  can  have  a 
chance  to  review  the  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  con- 


sider the  possibility  that  we  could  come 
in  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday?  Certainly,  we 
could  finish  within  2  or  3  hours.  At  one 
o'clock,  we  will  take  up  the  so-called 
ceiliig  amendment  by  Mi*.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  time  will  the 
Humphrey  amendment  be  called  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  o'clock.  We 
could  set  a  time  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  we  vote  at  11  o'clock 
on  Tuesday. 

I  defer  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
possible  to  pleaise  everybody,  and  I  am 
not  trying  to  please  anybody.  I  believe 
that  this  raises  a  very  grave  question, 
and  something  should  be  done  about  it. 
I  am  not  much  inclined  to  take  far- 
reaching  amendments  on  this  oill,  be- 
yond Its  true  scope,  but  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  this,  first  on 
an  interim  basis,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  agreed  to  it. 

However,  it  is  Friday  afternoon,  and 
there  is  great  force  in  the  idea  of  get- 
ting a  broader  section  of  the  Senate  to 
express  itself  and  to  vote  on  it. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  what  his 
proposal  was  about  setting  it  for  some 
other  time.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  at  the  end  of 
the  session  on  Monday,  after  the  Mathias 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will  not 
take  long,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  when  is  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  scheduled? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  will  come  fairly  late. 

The  assistant  majority  leader  has  just 
indicated  that  we  could  start  at  10:30 
on  Tuesday  and  vote  at  12:30— or  less 
time,  if  Senators  wish. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  an  hour  would 
be  ample. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  Tuesday,  it  would 
be  after  we  had  disposed  of  any  closed 
session  that  might  take  place. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'yilD.  The  closed 
.session  will  be  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  left 
to  me  to  give  counsel  on  it. 

I  am  for  the  amendment,  framkly. 
especially  since  it  has  been  limited  to  an 
interim  time.  I  think  it  would  give 
strength  to  the  law  and  there  would  be  a 
more  solid  vote  if  we  were  to  put  it  over 
until  early  next  week.  But  then  it  should 
be  understood  that  no  long  debate  would 
be  involved. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  One  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  hour  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
care  to  suggest  a  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  it  fit  In  with  the 
program  for  Monday  afternoon,  or,  if 
the  Senate  desires,  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  coming 
In  at  11  o'clock  and  having  the  vote  at  12 
o'clock,  with  1  hour? 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  that  Tuesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tuesday. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  not  object 
to  that  provided  I  can  have  15  minutes 
on  this  amendment.  I  am  vitally  In- 
terested in  It.  I  think  It  Is  most  essen- 
tial and  I  would  like  2  or  3  minutes  today 
to  place  a  matter  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
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Washington  would  be  In  char  re  of  the 
amendment  as  the  sponsor.  1  le  would 
have  one-half  hour  and  the  ether  side 
would  have  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  make  i  t  40  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  11 
o'clock 

Mr.  THURMOND.  With  ths  under- 
standing I  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  going  to  be  in 
my  charge.  No,  I  am  going  to  I  e  for  the 
amendment,  so  it  would  have  to  be  some- 
one else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Time  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  sponsor  of  the  an  endment 
and  the  minority  leader  or  m  whomever 
they  designate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  cut  my  time 
to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  worried  ibout  the 
time  available.  Forty  minutes   o  a  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senate  )r  restate 
the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid  jnt,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  there  )e  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  and  20  m:  nutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  40  minutes  ;o  a  side, 
under  the  control  of  the  dist  nguished 
manager  of  the  bill  or  whomeve  r  he  may 
designate,  and  the  minority  leader  or 
whomever  he  may  designate,  th  e  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  and  the  timi !  to  start 
rimning  at  11  o'clock,  with  the  v  )te  to  oc- 
cur at  the  hour  of  12:20  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  What 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may,  :  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Washington,  just 
to  clear  the  record,  if  the  Senaljor  would 
consider  getting  a  communication  from 
the  present  Secretary-  of  State  sd  we  may 
have  their  views. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  ask  fo-  it,  cer- 
tainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  furthir  action 
on  the  amendment  be  deferrel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  means  that  it 
will  be  in  order  on  Tuesday  mo;  nlng. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  ihall  not 
object  provided  I  can  have  as  much  as 
4  minutes  now. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh.  yes;  w  th  that 
imderstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  F  resident, 
would  the  Senator  allow  me  tc  make  a 
request  at  this  time  for  the  Sena  tor  from 
Ohio,  who  has  been  so  very  patient  in 
allowing  his  amendment  to  be  la  d  aside? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  it  mi  sets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  fnm  Ohio, 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thtthmond)  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  aft;r  which 
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the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
assistant  majority  leader  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  wish 
only  to  say  that  for  some  time  I  have 
been  collecting  some  information  in 
working  on  this  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  maintain  quiet  in  the  Chamber 
so  that  the  Senator  may  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  vital  question  and  it  may  be 
that  we  will  be  met  with  surprises  when 
we  discover  all  that  is  being  sold  to  Com- 
munist coimtries  or  Commimist-domi- 
nated  countries.  Without  going  into  de- 
tail, on  May  17,  1974,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  a  letter  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Considerable  evidence 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  is  being  aided  immeasurabiy 
by  export  of  U.S.  technology  and  scientific 
and  technical  expertise. 

Representative  Ben  B.  Blackburn  of  Geor- 
gia presented  information  on  this  problem 
April  1  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  He 
made  the  point  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  dilTerentiate  between  "economic  assist- 
ance and  outright  military  assistance"  when 
"economic  assistance"  has  such  obvious  mili- 
tary application.  For  example,  computers, 
machinery  for  manufacture  of  miniature  pre- 
cision ball  bearings,  truck  plants,  etc..  have  a 
dual  application. 

Of  particular  concern  I  have  learned  in  the 
last  few  days  that  the  United  States  has 
sold  2  Cyber  computers,  72-16,  to  Poland  and 
is  considering  or  has  approved  the  sale  of 
the  IBM  computer  370-145. 

If  this  information  is  accurate  I  find  it 
both  scandalous  and  mindless.  As  you  know, 
these  computers  are  on  the  lower  end  of  our 
more  advanced  technology  and  would  not 
only  be  of  immense  value  to  the  Soviets,  they 
are  even  in  short  supply  for  our  own  defense 
needs. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  recent  statement  of 
Dr.  Stefan  D.  Pos.sony  who  wrote  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Digest : 

"Computers  are  at  the  core  of  today's  and 
tomorrow's  strategies,  for  without  them  there 
are  no  modern  weapons  systems.  All  of  the 
new  technologies  have  ties  to  the  computer 
and  even  the  current  computer  is  built  with 
the  aid  of  computers.  It  Is  now  in  the  fabric 
of  things,  and  the  'balance  of  computer 
capacity  is  the  very  essence  of  the  balance 
of  power." 

Tour  reaction  to  this  problem  and  the  dif- 
ficulties which  It  may  Impose  upon  you  aa 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  30,  1974,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  replied  to  that 
letter  through  Ambassador  Robert  F. 
Corrigan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Strategic  Trade  and  Disclosure  Afifairs. 
In  this  letter,  and  I  shall  refer  only  to 
excerpts  now,  he  speaks  of  selling  these 
computers  in  the  other  countries, 
stating : 

To  guard  against  this  possibility,  we  re- 
view each  case  In  terms  of  the  end  user,  the 
stated  end  use. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
"stated  end  use"  of  the  Communist  coun- 


tries cannot  be  stated.  They  may  state 
it  as  one  purpose  while  it  is  used  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  can  accept  their  position  as  to 
what  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  with 
this  equipment.  They  buy  a  computer 
for  use  in  a  laboratory  and  u.se  it  for 
military  puiposes. 

Another  excerpt  from  Mr.  Corrigans 
letter  states : 

The  United  States  approved  the  sale  of  one 
Control  Data  Corporation  (CDC)  Cyber  72- 
14  Computer  System  to  Poland's  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Research  (INR)  at  Swierk  Ui  March 
1973.  The  system  is  being  used  for  peaceful 
laboratory  research  regarding  high  energy 
nuclear  physics  at  INR  and  to  serve  a  num- 
ber of  other  Polish  scientific  and  educa- 
tional institutions  In  the  Warsaw  area. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard.  Will  Senators 
having  conversations  in  the  Chamber  re- 
tire to  the  cloakroom? 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  make  is  "stated  use"  might  be  for 
laboratory  research,  but  how  do  we  know 
it  is  being  used  for  peaceful  laboratory 
research?  Perhaps  that  is  the  purpose 
used  in  applying  for  it,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  is  how  it  will  be 
used.  We  know  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
obtain  every  bit  of  technology  and 
equipment  available,  not  only  through 
their  own  country  but  also  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  such  as  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  came  up  a 
while  ago  with  respect  to  the  Commerce 
Department  being  connected  with  this. 

Another  excerpt  from  the  letter  states : 

Currently  the  Operating  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Export  Policy  Structure,  on  which 
the  DoD  is  represented,  is  considering  the 
proposed  export  of  a  CDC  Cyber  72-16  to 
Jagellonlan  University  at  Krawok,  Poland 
for  scientific  research  and  education  studies 
by  a  variety  of  institutions. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that — 
The  CDC  Cyber  72-16  is  comparable  to  the 
previous    approved    Cyber    72-14    with    the 
exception  of  having  a  larger  memory. 

In  other  words,  unless  they  have  acted 
on  this  matter  since  I  got  this  letter  a 
few  days  ago,  there  is  now  under  con- 
sideration  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  now  under 
consideration  the  sale  of  the  most 
modern  computer  we  have  to  a  country 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  a  ten-ible  mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Schlesinger  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be  followed  by 
the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
furnished  through  his  assistant,  Ambas- 
sador Robert  P.  Corrigan,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Strategic  Trade  and 
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Disclosure  Affairs,  and  also  an  article 
entitled  "The  Computer  Balance,"  by 
Dr.  Stefan  D.  Possony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M.\Y    17.    1974. 
Hon.  James  R.  Schlesingf.r. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sicretary:  Considrable  evidence 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  Is  being  aided  immeasurably 
by  exj)ort  of  U.S.  technology  and  scientific 
and  technical  expertise. 

Representative  Ben  B.  Blackburn  of 
Georgia  presented  information  on  this  prob- 
lem April  1  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. He  made  the  point  that  it  was  almost 
Impossible  to  differentiate  between  "eco- 
nomic assistance"  and  outright  military 
assistance  when  "economic  assistance"  has 
such  obvious  military  application.  For  ex- 
ample, computers,  machinery  for  manufac- 
ture of  miniature  preciKlon  ball  bearing.^:, 
truck  plants,  etc.  have  a  dual  application. 

Of  particular  concern  I  have  learned  in 
the  last  few  days  that  the  United  Slates  has 
sold  2  Cyber  computers.  72-16.  to  Poland 
and  is  considering  or  has  approved  the 
sale  of  the  IBM  computer  370-145. 

If  this  Information  Is  accurate  I  find  it 
both  scandalous  and  mindless.  As  you  know, 
these  computers  are  on  the  lower  end  of  our 
more  advanced  technology  and  would  not 
only  be  of  immense  value  to  the  Soviets, 
tliey  are  even  in  short  supply  for  our  own 
defense  needs. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  recent  statement  of 
Dr.  Stefan  D.  Possony  who  wrote  in  a  recent 
issvie  of  the  Defense  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Digest: 

"Computers  are  at  the  core  of  today's  and 
tomorrow's  strategies,  for  without  them  there 
are  no  modern  weapons  systems.  AU  of  the 
new  technologies  have  ties  to  the  computer 
and  even  the  current  computer  Is  built  with 
the  aid  of  computers.  It  Is  now  in  the  fabric 
of  things,  and  the  'balance  of  computer  ca- 
pacity' Is  the  very  essence  of  the  balance  of 
power." 

Your  reaction  to  this  problem  and  the 
difficulties  which  It  may  impose  upon  you 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

May  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Strom  Thttrmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  THirRMONo:  Your  letter  of 
May  17,  1974,  to  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  At  the  outset, 
let  me  say  that  we  share  with  you  a  concern 
lest  the  present  International  climate  mis- 
lead us  Into  lowering  our  guard  toward  the 
Communist  world.  The  current  detente  Is 
due  In  no  small  part  to  our  resolute  adher- 
ence to  a  strategy  of  deterrence,  and  It  Is 
a  strategy  which  we  believe  must  be  con- 
tinued. In  BO  doing,  we  must  recognize  that 
a  crucial  element  In  its  success  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  margin  of  military  advantage 
through  possession  of  a  number  of  sophisti- 
cated technologies. 

The  field  of  computers  provides  a  prime 
example.  A  great  many  modern  weapons  sys- 
tems depend  on  computers,  and  In  the  tech- 
nology of  their  production  we  are,  by  con- 
servative estimate,  years  ahead  of  the  So- 
viets. It  Is  not  that  they  cannot  make  com- 
puters. The  fact  Is  that  they  have  a  sizeable 
computer  Industry  with  a  substantial  logic 
design  capability  and  one  able  to  supply 
their  most  critical  military  requirements. 
What  they  lack  Is  the  ability  to  build  large 


numbers  of  highly  reliable  machines  and  to 
provide  related  equipment  and  follow-on 
support. 

Since  computers  are  "dual  use"  items  in 
that  they  can  be  iised  in  many  cases  equally 
well  for  civil  as  well  as  military  purposes — 
and  indeed  many  of  our  military  require- 
ments are  today  being  supplied  by  commer- 
cial-type computers — the  problem  of  con- 
trolling their  export  to  the  Commi\nlst  world 
is  one  of  jtidging  the  likelihood  of  a  ma- 
chine, purchased  for  ostensibly  peaceful  pur- 
poses, being  diverted  to  a   military  use. 

Wliere  low  performance  machines  of  a  level 
known  to  be  within  Soviet  production  capa- 
bilities are  concerned,  we  usually  do  not  ob- 
ject to  their  export  to  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
since  diversion  of  such  equipment  to  Soviet 
military  purposes  would  be  neither  worth- 
while nor  significant.  In  the  case  of  larger 
machines,  we  view  the  matter  differently. 
Here  diversion — which  we  regard  in  any  case 
as  possible — becomes  more  worthwhile  and 
militarily  significant  and  thus,  in  our  view, 
more  likely.  To  guard  against  this  possibility, 
we  review  each  case  in  terms  of  the  end  user: 
the  stated  end  u.se:  the  appropriateness  in 
both  size  and  configuration  of  the  machine 
for  the  stated  end  use;  the  difficulties  and 
disruptions  which  would  result  from  any 
significant  diversion:  the  kind  of  monitor- 
ing pix)cedures  which  can  be  applied  to  de- 
tect diversion:  and  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors. Tlie  larger  the  machine,  the  more  rig- 
orous are  the  measures  we  apply. 

The  United  States  approved  the  sale  of 
one  Control  Data  Corporation  (CDC)  Cyber 
72-14  computer  system  to  Poland's  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Research  (INR)  at  Swierk  in 
March  1973.  The  system  is  being  used  for 
peaceful  laboratory  research  regarding  high 
energy  nuclear  physics  at  INR  and  to  serve 
a  number  of  other  Polish  scientific  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  the  Warsaw  &rea.  The 
computer  system  is  safeguarded  from  diver- 
sion through  monitoring  procedtu-es  designed 
to  certify  what  the  computer  is  being  used 
for.  Currently  the  Operating  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Export  Policy  Structure,  on 
which  the  DoD  is  represented,  is  consider- 
ing the  proposed  export  of  a  CDC  Cyber  72- 
16  to  Jagellonlan  University  at  Krakow,  Po- 
land for  scientific  reseaixh  and  education 
studies  by  a  variety  of  institutions.  Tlie  CDC 
Cyber  72-16  Is  comparable  to  the  previously 
approved  Cyber  72-14  with  the  exception  of 
having  a  larger  memory.  In  recent  years 
several  IBM  370-145  computers  with  lower 
performance  memories  have  been  approved 
for  sale  to  Poland  with  appropriate  safe- 
gtiards. 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  safe- 
guard measures  provide  obsolute  protection. 
But  they  do  raise  the  cost  of  diverting  equip- 
ment and  increase  the  likelihood  that  llUcit 
use  of  the  machine  will  be  detected.  In  such 
a  case,  a  number  of  sanctions,  including 
shutting  off  the  supply  of  spares  needed  to 
keep  the  computer  operating,  can  be  im- 
posed. 

Tlie  export  of  technology  Is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  UrUlke  equipment  whose 
end  use  can  be  checked  and  which  has  a 
limited  life  expectancy,  the  end-product  of 
technology  cannot  be  determined  In  advance 
and  know-how,  once  transmitted.  Is  beyond 
recall.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  especially 
careful  about  releasing  technology.  In  the 
case  of  computers,  this  means  keeping  a 
careftU  control  on  the  production  know-how 
for  small  computers  as  well  as  big  ones,  since 
the  same  technology  builds  them  both.  One 
practical  way  of  achieving  this  control  Is 
through  restricting  the  export  of  the  tools, 
Instntments  and  test  equipment  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  computers  and  the  compo- 
nents, such  as  integrated  circuits,  which  go 
into  them.  Another  control  Is  exercised 
through  restricting  the  licensing  of  produc- 
tion Itself,  although  in  mopt^  cases  such  li- 


censing involves  the  supply  by  the  exporter 
of  some  production  equipment. 

None  of  our  controls  can  prevent  the  So- 
viets from  developing  or  obtaining  Individual 
embargoed  items  or  technology.  Clandestine 
acquisitions  are  always  possible,  but  they 
are  more  costly  In  time  and  resources  and  un- 
reliable as  a  source  of  contintied  supply. 
While  our  export  controls  are  inherently  im- 
perfect from  this  standpoint,  they  have 
achieved  their  principal  objective  of  retard- 
ing the  development  by  the  Communist 
world  of  a  number  of  militarily  significant 
capabilities — of  which  computer  production 
is  one — and  thus  made  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  our  national  security. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  concert 
with  the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury  and 
Commerce,  Is  carefully  monitoring  the  sales 
of  U.S.  computers  to  the  USSR  and  East  Eu- 
rope. You  may  be  sure  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  take  a  position  against  per- 
mitting computer  exports  to  be  made  that 
are  contrary  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
U.S. 

I   hope  this  information  hr.s  been  of  as- 
r;  .lance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Corrigan. 
Drpiify    Assuitant     Secretary,    Strairy.r 
Trade    and    Disclosttre    Affairs. 


The  CoMPtrrER  Balance 
(By  Dr.  Stefan  D.  Possony) 

C.anputers  are  at  the  core  of  today  s  and 
tomorrow's  strategies,  for  without  them  there 
are  no  modern  weapons  systems.  All  of  the 
new  technologies  have  ties  to  the  computer, 
and  even  the  current  computer  is  built  with 
the  aid  of  computers.  It  Is  now  in  the  fabric 
of  things,  and  the  "balance  of  compiiter 
capacity"  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  balance 
of  power. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  USSR  lags  years  be- 
hhid  the  U.S.  In  the  development  of  comput- 
ers, has  admitted  tlUs  and  has  sought  to 
buy  U.S.  and  British  equipment  on  the  open 
market.  Essentially,  the  accuracy  of  the 
Multiple  Independently-Targetable  Re-entry 
Vehicle  (MIRV)  is  dependent  upon  the  most 
modern  computing  capacity  as  will  be  the 
MARV  (MAnoeturverable  Re-entry  Vehicle) 
to  an  even  larger  extent.  The  capacity  can 
)ie  discussed  In  the  number  of  operations, 
or  the  number  of  "bits",  which  can  be  done 
each  second,  especially  in  the  large  com- 
puters. 

It  is  the  advance  In  computer  technology, 
carried  out  by  U.S.  private  enterprise,  which 
has  enabled  the  U.S.  baUlstlc  mlssUe  refine- 
ments which  In  turn  guarantee  accuracy. 
These  refinements  are  graphed  on  the  pages 
accompanying  this  article,  and  noted  along- 
side the  various  U.S.  submarine-launched 
ballistic  mIssUe  (SLBM)  programs  over  the 
years,  from  the  old  A-1  Polaris  to  the  up- 
comUig  C-4  Trident. 

Naturally,  In  a  Western  society,  the  com- 
puter is  used  in  a  commercial  sense  more 
than  as  a  purely  military  tool.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  USSR  where  by  1971 
there  were  about  6.000  computers,  virtually 
all  of  which  were  allocated  to  the  military 
and  arms/aerospace  Uidustry.  Another  esti- 
mate has  the  Soviet  computer  count  at  8,000 
by  1972  when  the  U.S.  had  some  80,000  In  use 
in  commerce,  industry  and  the  mUitary. 

Thus  the  trade  by  the  United  States  and 
UK  in  computer  hardware  and  software  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  actually  a  move  which 
allows  the  USSR  to  build  up  its  strategic 
capacity  against  the  West,  with  the  West's 
own  help.  Paraphrasing  Lenin:  when  the 
time  comes  to  hang  the  capitalist  nations.  It 
will  be  they  who  bid  for  the  hemp.  Today's 
hemp  Is  the  computer. 

US  Congressman,  Ben.  B.  Blackburn,  a 
Oeorgla  Republican,  is  campaigning  solidly 
against  further  US  trade  in  strategic  mate< 
rials  with  the  USSR.  'US  and  British  com- 
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puter  technology,  and  other  US 
is  being  used  to  build  a  massive,  i 
Soviet  war  machine  against  us 
Senate  committee,  at  the  same 
current  examples  of  what  he 
placable  hostility"  toward  the 
He  went  on:  "Precision 

ufacturlng  ball  bearings.  ^ 

USSR  from  the  US|  ostensibly 
purposes   have    direct    military 
Note,  please,  that,  here  in  the 
90%    of   the  same   type   of   t... 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
chase  from  us  are  used  for  the 
tems  for  ballistic  missiles." 
This  relates  directly  to 
Congressman   Blackburn's  _r- 
on    International    Affairs    and 
Costlck,   who  recently  said:    "1 
particularly  Interested  in  prec_ 
bearing  for  use  In  its  MIRV 
only   machine   capable  of  ma 
bearings  required  are  produced 
ant-Chucking   Grinding   Comp 
nectlcut.  So  until  the  Soviets 
get  hold  of  these  machines, 
able   to  produce   the   guidance 
essential  to    MIRV  their  missil 
vlously.  then,  the  USSR  had  no 
to  do  business  with  us  If  they 
equipment.  For  twelve  years  the 
to  purchase  the  ball  bearing  mi 
were  turned  down  because  the 
ment  considered  the  equipment 
glC  and  would  not  allow  its  sale  1 
lln.  However,  in  1972,  with  the 
'detente',  the  State  Department 
tune  and  the  Soviets  got  an  Ite^i 
perately  wanted." 

Blackburn,  In  his  April  1.  1974 
said  that  US  and  UK  computer 
has  enabled  the  USSR  to  ad  van, 
ment  of  its  MIRV's  from  two  to 
This,   of   course,   allowed   it   to 
tage  of  the  loosely-worded  SALT 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty)   One. 
the  Soviet  strategic  posture  in 
officially  unanticipated  in  Wash 

Blackburn  also  traced  Western 
sales  to  the  USSR,  from  the  eai  1 
802  National-Elliott,  sold  in  1951 1 
Automation   Ltd..   of   the   UK 
liott    is    a    General    Electric 
quoted  a  Science  magazine  repor ; 
ary  8,  1974.  In  which  Mr.  Wade 
editor  of  Rand  Corporation's  S_ 
netics  Review,  said,  with  regard 
an  export  license  in  the  US  for 
"There    are    no   rigid    standards, 
license    to    export    depends   on 
weight  you  can  throw  or  whethe 
ing  is  right,  like  If  Nixon  has  J 
visit  to  Moscow." 

Said   Blackburn  himself: 
worried  about  the  export  of 
nology    to    the    Soviet    war 
worried  about  export  of  precision 
machines  for  the  manufacture 
miniature   ball   bearings.   Ball    „ 
an  integral  part  of  many  weapo. 
there  is  no  substitute.  The  entire 
bearing  production  capability  is 
origin.  All  Soviet  tanks,  all  1 
vehicles,  run  on  ball  bearings  „„ 
on    Western    equipment — or    on 
Western  equipment." 

Blackburn's  testimony  goes  on 
agreements  signed  by  the  USSR 
Dynamics  of  the  US.  and  by  . 
ration  with  Poland,  for  sales 
Integrated   circuit  technology 
building,  telecommunications, 
navigation  dex'lces.  etc. 

Congressman  Blackburn  said 
the  Soviet  attempt  to  create  a 
base    for    third-generation 
failed  completely.  "Consequently 
Itn    leaders   are   asking   our 
computer  firms  to  create  a  Soviet 
base  in  which  to  manufacture 
tion  and  advanced  scientific 
terns, "  he  said. 
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"In  October  1973,  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion announced  the  signing  with  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  a  10-year  agreement  leading  to 
'possible  development'  of  an  'advanced  com- 
puter', plus  operation  of  an  extensive  com- 
puter communications  network.  Reliable 
sources  estimated  the  venture's  ultimate 
worth  at  $500  million. 

"Through  the  official  Soviet  news  agency, 
Tass.  the  Kremlin  leaders  boasted  that  Con- 
trol Data  and  Soviet  tracking  organizations 
had  maintained  'commercal  ties  .  .  .  for  over 
five  years'. 

"The  Tass  announcement  added:  'Talks  are 
underway  on  the  sale  of  high-speed  Capital 
Cyber  electronic  computers. ' 

"Cyber  is  a  sensitive  topic.  It  Is  a  very 
high-speed,  large  volume,  third  generation 
scientific  computer.  It  processes  a  phenome- 
nal 94  million  bits  of  Information  per  second. 
Only  eight  to  10  such  instsaiatlons  exist  to- 
day. Typical  installations  belong  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Security  Agency,"  Blackburn  said  on 
March  27.  1974. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  computer  Is 
the  key  to  whatever  lead  the  US  holds  In  nu- 
clear efficiency — the  delivery  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile warheads  onto  their  target  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy — as  well  as  to  in- 
telligence gathering  and  processing,  to  anti- 
submarine warfare  and  the  like.  The  sale  of 
the  Cyber  to  the  USSR  would  allow  that  na- 
tion to  think  In  terms  of  quantum  advances 
in  its  nuclear  and  intelligence  programs, 
thereby  cutting  still  further  the  ground  out 
from  under  the  West. 

Key  Computer  Equipmekt  Sales  by  the 

West  to  the  U.S.SJl. 
Until  recently,  direct  export  of  U.S.  com- 
puters was  restricted  by  export  control  regu- 
lations. Even  so,  the  origin  of  today's  Soviet 
systems  can  be  traced  to  the  United  States. 
Following  World  War  Two.  the  Soviet  Union 
received  computers  almost  entirely  from  West 
European  plants  of  IBM. 

The  earliest  American  computer  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  can  be  traced  was  a 
Model  802  Natlonal-EUlott  sold  in  1959  by 
Elliott  Automation,  Ltd.,  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  National-Elliott  is  a  General  Elec- 
tric subslidary. 

In  1966.  Standard  Cables  and  Telegraph, 
Ltd  installed  a  Standard  7x8  Instrument 
landing  system  at  Moscow's  D.  Sheremetyeva 
Airport.  Standard  Cables  was  then  a  sub- 
sidiary of  ITT. 

In  1968,  a  second-generation  Control  Data 
Corporation  1604  System  was  installed  at  the 
Dubna  Soviet  Nuclear  Facility  near  Moscow. 
In  1972,  Control  Data  sold  the  Soviet  Union 
a  third-generation  CDC  6200  system  com- 
puter. 

For  these  systems.  Control  Data's  operating 
statement  has  Improved  by  about  $3-million 
m  sales  over  the  past  three  years.  And  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  15  years  In  computer 
technology. 

As  1969  ended.  It  was  estimated  that  West- 
ern computer  sales  to  all  of  Communist  Eu- 
rope and  the  USSR  were  running  at  $40-mll- 
lion  per  annum.  In  great  part,  three  came 
from  American  subsidiaries. 

In  18  months  durmg  1964-65.  Elliott  Auto- 
mation delivered  five  Model  503  computers  to 
the  USSR.  The  Elliott  503  ranged  in  price 
from  $179,000  to  more  than  $l-mUllon,  de- 
pending on  its  size. 

By  the  end  of  1969,  General  Electric-Elliott 
Automation  sales  to  Communist  countries 
were  four  times  greater  than  in  1968. 

This  market  accounted  for  one-third  of 
General  Electric-Elliott's  computer  exports. 
Other  G.E.  machines,  including  a  Model  400 
made  in  France  by  Compagnie  des  Machines 
Bull,  were  also  sold  to  the  USSR. 

Olivetti-General  Electric  of  Milan,  Italy, 
also  has  been  a  major  USSR  supplier  of  G.E. 
computers. 

In  1967.  Olivetti  delivered  $2.4-mllllon 
v,-ortii    ol    data    processing   systems   to   the 


USSR.  This  was  In  addition  to  Model  400  and 
Model  115  machines  already  sold. 

In  1967,  English  Electric  sold  the  USSR  Its 
System  Pour  Machine  with  microcircuits. 
This  machine  Incorporated  RCA  patents.  It 
was  similar  to  the  RCA  Spectra  70  series. 

Over  the  years,  the  USSR's  largest  single 
supplier  of  computers  has  been  International 
Computers  and  Tabulation,  Ltd.  cf  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  latter  also  licenses  RCA  tech- 
nology. It  has  supplied  at  least  27  of  33  large 
computers  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  November,  1969,  five  of  the  firm's  1900 
series  computers  valued  at  $l2-millicn,  went 
to  the  USSR:  These  were  large,  high-speed 
units  with  Integrated  circuits.  Without  ques- 
tion, they  were  well  In  advance  of  anythhig 
the  Soviets  were  able  to  manufacture  In  the 
computer  field;  even  by  copying  previously- 
Imported  technology. 

These  mM-bines  are  capable  of  solving  mili- 
tary and  space  problems.  But,  being  ma- 
chines, they  cannot  distinguish  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  problems.  There  Is  no  way 
that  a  Western  firm  or  government  can  pre- 
vent Soviet  u.se  of  computers  for  mllltsu'y 
work. 

The  Soviets  in  1970-71  Indicated  that  if  In- 
ternational Computers,  Ltd.,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, was  allowed  to  sell  two  big,  fast,  highly- 
sophisticated  1906A  computers,  American 
scientists  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
further  research  at  the  Serpukhov  Institute 
of  High  Energy  Physics.  The  key  equipment 
at  Serpukhov.  Including  the  bubble  chamber, 
had  come  from  the  West. 

The  Soviets  gave  "ironclad  "  guarantees  not 
to  use  these  new  British  (RCA)  I906A  com- 
puters for  military  research.  Personal  inter- 
vention by  President  Nixon  forced  a  relaxa- 
tion of  U.S.  opposition  to  the  British  sale. 

Business  Week  of  April  28,  1973,  published 
word  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  contracted 
for  an  IBM  third-generation  370  computer 
system.  The  price:  A  reported  «10-million. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  at  Julv 
6,  1973.  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August 
8.  1973,  James  Blnger,  Chairman,  Honeywell 
Incorporated.  Minneapolis,  told  a  Moscow 
news  conference  his  firm  had  begun  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  government  on  two  con- 
tracts Involving  several  million  dollars. 

During  a  recent  aviation-space  industries 
exhibition,  Soviet  Interests  were  noted,  U.S. 
companies  at  the  exhibition  Included:  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Bendix  Cor- 
poration. Collins  Radio  Company,  Texas  In- 
struments. Inc.,  Boeing  Corporation,  United 
Aircraft  Corporation,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, and  Raytheon  Corporation. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  January  28. 
1974,  said  International  Business  Machines 
and  the  Univac  Division  of  Sperry-Rand  were 
competing  In  two  areas  for  contracts  for  two 
data  systems  for  Soviet  aviation. 

Red  Star,  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  used  the  Remington-Rand  Univac 
computer  to  illustrate  an  article  on  Soviet 
computers. 
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MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Resen-e  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  the  con.<;ideration  of 
amendment  No.  1394  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum>. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  How  much  time  is 
there  imder  the  agreement? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  was  1  hour 
on  the  amendment.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing I  have  20  minutes  left  and  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  has  16  minutes  left. 
The  limitation  was  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
equEilly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  remarks 
made  earlier  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  relative  to 
some  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  concerning  this  amendment.  The 
distingushed  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina refers  to  the  need  for  medical  sup- 
plies overseas,  and  medicine  itself  over- 
seas. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  think,  in 
the  main,  those  medicines,  as  well  as 
medical  supplies,  that  would  be  required 
at  overseas  bases  in  most  probability 
would  come  under  the  $2,500  exemption 
that  is  provided  under  the  present  legis- 
lation as  well  as  under  the  present  law. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  provision 
that,  should  there  be  extreme  circum- 
stances, the  overseas  hospital,  the  medi- 
cal battalion,  would  have  no  difificulty  In 
using  the  exception  that  is  provided  un- 
der the  law. 

I,  therefore,  feel  vei-y  strongly  that 
that  need  not  provide  us  with  a  real 
;ause  for  concern. 

One  of  the  other  matters  to  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina addressed  himself  had  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  there  being  77  single-source 
items,  and  then  he  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had  in- 
dicated that  there  were  2,500  other  items 
that  were  also  available  on  a  single- 
source  basis. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  him  that  the 
information  we  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  brought  us  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion.  They  indicated  that 
only  77  items  were  on  a  sole-source  basis 
and  that  on  2,500  items,  competition  is 
available,  and  they  did  not  use  the  com- 
petitive process  in  securing  those  prod- 
ucts. We  feel  very  strongly  that  if  com- 


petition were  permitted,  there  would  be 
substantial  savings  to  the  Goverrunent. 

The  question  also  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  the  proposal  would  or  would 
not  help  the  small  businessman  who 
wanted  to  get  the  door  opened.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  argument  is  that 
at  the  present  time,  on  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations, they  are  able  to  open  the  door 
wider  for  small  business  companies.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  to  this  body  in  1972  that, 
if  competitive  bidding  were  opened  up 
wider,  small  business  companies  would 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  participate 
in  military  procurement. 

One  of  the  matters  that  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  response — or  at  least  that 
did  not  catch  my  ear — of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
had  to  do  with  the  question  of  avail- 
ability and  procurement  of  medical  sup- 
plies. The  dollar  value  of  medical  sup- 
plies just  about  equals  the  dollar  value 
of  medicines  and  drugs  procured  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  are  talking 
about  medical  supplies,  you  are  talking 
about  beds,  wheelchairs,  bandages, 
gauze,  and  a  host  of  other  items.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  year  1974,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  figures,  out 
of  $73.6  million  of  medical  supplies  ob- 
tained so  far  this  year,  only  5.8  percent 
of  that  total  was  procured  on  an  adver- 
tised basis.  There  is  no  reason  or  logic 
for  that. 

If  there  is  any  contention  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  spell  out  specifications  for 
medical  items,  I  would  respond  that  the 
procedure  used  by  other  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities  around  the  country  is 
to  provide  in  the  specifications  that 
either  a  particular  item  be  obtained  or 
that  a  hospital-approved,  equivalent 
item  be  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Just  this  morning  I  checked  with  a  ma- 
jor hospital  in  the  Cleveland  commu- 
mty.  That  hospital  is  a  public  hopsital, 
owned  by  Cuyahoga  Coimty.  It  procures 
approximately  $1  million  worth  of  medi- 
cal supplies  each  year,  and  $1  million 
is  spent  for  medicine — a  total  of  around 
$2  million.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
what  this  hospital  purchases  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  procures  on  a  competitive 
basis.  Ninety  percent,  according  to  the 
report  I  received  this  morning,  both  in 
medicines  and  supplies,  is  procured  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  the  Cleveland  hos- 
pital. The  Defense  Department  procures 
only  around  7  percent  of  its  medicine 
competitively,  and  5.8  percent  of  its 
medical  supplies  competitively,  as  I  men- 
tioned. 

We  hear  lots  of  speeches  around  the 
Senate,  around  the  Congress,  and  around 
Washington  about  economy  in  Govern- 
ment. But  if  we  really  are  going  to  take 
some  action,  some  first  step,  in  this  direc- 
tion— and  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
this  would  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
procurement  in  the  military  area — then 
I  think  it  important  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted  as  a  sort  of  congres- 
sional message  to  the  Department  of  De- 


fense that  the  Senate  believes  in  economy 
with  respect  to  military  procurement. 
This  amendment  is  one  way  of  saying 
that  economies  can  be  effected,  and  that 
no  reason  exists  why  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  consider  itself  totally 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well  as  different  from  all 
the  other  governments  that  operate 
throughout  this  great  Nation  of  ours  on 
a  fully  competitive  basis. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  op- 
ponents have  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.         

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  tliis 
amendment,  the  opponents'  case  has 
been  fully  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  did  not  hear  the  first 
pai't  of  the  debate  on  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  generally  familiar  with  the 
subject  and  have  a  copy  of  the  present 
law  before  me  now. 

I  did  not  hear  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment or  the  substance  of  it  until  the 
printed  copy  of  the  amendment  was  filed 
yesterday,  I  believe.  It  is  another  of  those 
instances  of  old,  settled  law  that  is 
time  tested.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
at  least  it  is  time  tested,  and  there  must 
be  some  virtue  in  it  or  it  would  not  have 
survived  this  long. 

All  of  us  have  learned  that  hearings 
can  develop  the  problems  and  show  the 
practice  and  help  to  develop  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  law.  Then  we  could 
argue  and  calculate  the  prospective  op- 
eration, should  the  committee  see  fit  to 
recommend  a  change.  That  method  has 
proved  to  be  invaluable  in  all  legislative 
bodies.  That  is  true  in  this  case  as  it  is 
in  virtually  all  others. 

Regardless  of  the  good  intentions  and 
the  fine  motives  of  this  amendment 
offered  from  the  floor,  without  any  study 
by  the  staff  or  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility and,  as  far  as  I  know,  without 
much  study  by  any  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  except  the  able  author  of  the 
amendment — we  are  called  on  to  set 
aside  old  established  law  and  substitute 
something  else. 

I  am  not  experienced  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  except  that  I  worked  in  a  drug- 
store when  I  was  a  boy,  up  until  I  was 
grown,  and  I  know  that  many  times  you 
have  to  buy  Vicks  salve  from  people  who 
make  Vicks  salve.  It  is  one  of  the  old 
remedies  that  has  survived,  and  very  few 
of  them  have  sui-vived.  The  majority 
leader  knows  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  can  tell  that  from  the  expression  on 
his  face.  That  is  true  of  a  great  many 
medicines. 

According  to  the  information  given  to 
us.  I  imderstand  that  some  2,500  pat- 
ented remedies  or  trade-name  rem- 
edies— whatever  one  may  want  to  call 
them — are  bought  and,  more  or  less, 
have  to  be  bought  by  the  services  di- 
rectly from  those  that  supply  them — 
the  manufacturers. 
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Also,  It  should  be  emphasized  it  merely 
requires  advertising  and  stride  out  alto- 
gether the  law  about  negotiation.  It  can 
^•irtua^y  leave  the  so-called  little  man 
out.  He  is  permitted  to  come  in  on  some 
of  this  business  now,  and  he  las  to  have 
liis  price  right,  of  course.  Eut  when 
comes  to  bidding  for  the  i  upplies, 
large  wholesale  lots — even  if  i ; 
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but   aspirin    tablets — the   sir  all   opera 
tor.  the  small  wholesaler,  an^  the  small 
drug  firm  would  be  left  out. 

I  know  the  fine  motives  of  the  author 
of  the  amendment;  I  know  liis  fine  ca- 
pacity, too,  and  there  is  no  la  ck  of  clar- 
ity in  what  his  explanations  are.  But  I 
think  this  is  another  instance  where 
good  intentions  are  not  enoug  i.  Certain- 
ly the  intentions  are  not  a  sul  (stitute  for 
the  facts  of  life.  If  we  had  qhis  matter 

presented  to  us,  we  could  at 

had  a  chance  to  have  the  st^  go  into 
it  in  our  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCERi  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2 
tional  minutes. 

We  would  at  least  have  hac  a  chance 
to  explore  it  by  means  of  the  staff  work 
and  get  information  from  the  Secretaries 
of  the  services.  We  would  not 
formal  reports  on  it  as  final,  bu  t  we  cross 
examine  them  and  bring  to  tfiis  body  a 
firm  recommendation. 

We  are  not  able  to  do  that 
cept  merely  to  say  that  we  do 
the  law  ought  to  be  changed 
short  notice;  that  we  are  fir  n  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Section  2304,  on  general  military  law, 
that  the  Senator  proposes  to  ai  lend,  does 
require  formal  advertising.  So  let  us  not 
get  the  idea  that  there  are  net  require 
ments  for  formal  advertising.  A  great 
many  purchases  are  made  in  I  hat  man 


ner.  But  In  its  wisdom — and  I 
wise — the  law  provides  now: 
However,  the  head  of  an  agency 


;hixak  it  is 

,  may  nego- 
tiate such  a  purchase  or  contrac  ;  If,  •   •    • 

And  17  exceptions  are  enumerated. 
This  amendment  applies  only  to  one — 
No.  7: 

(7)  the  purchase  or  contract  Is  f^r  medicine 
or  medical  supplies. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  mitter  that 

The  Sen- 
ntore  and  I 


IS 


uliar  by 

the  pa- 

that 

a  far- 

k;  lowledge, 

Rhat  the 


pec 
as 


such 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ator's  2  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  minute 
will  be  through. 

That  is  a  subject  that  is 
nature.  It  is  personal  so  far 
tient  is  concerned.  I  strongly  suggest 
the  law  not  be  changed  in 
reaching  way  without  more 
without  more  examination  of 
facts  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
»The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Prisident 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

In  response  to  the  distinguished 
ator  from  Mississippi,  let  me 
I  think  it  would  have  been  . 
this  matter  could  have  been 
in  committee.  But  the  fact  Is 
HDt  think  that  the  failure  to 


ICER 


t  sa;r 


it 

in 

is  nothing 


addi- 


today  ex- 

not  think 

on  such 


Who 
I 


Sen- 

I  agree. 

preierable  if 

c(  insidered 

1  hat  I  do 

consider 


it  in  committee  makes  it  any  the  less 
desirable. 

I  think  it  Is  »  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  panacea  that 
is  going  to  answer  all  the  problems  with 
respect  to  military  procurement,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  message  that  we  will  be 
sending  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er this  is  a  new  or  novel  idea,  I  do  not 
think  it  really  is.  I  chose  this  issue  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  get  into  some 
complicated  kind  of  mihtary  system  that 
might  involve  sophisticated  research  and 
development.  I  wanted  to  take  something 
that  would  be  somewhat  of  an  indication 
that  this  body  was  economy-minded  en- 
ough that  we  would  be  saying  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

Look,  there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  for 
you  not  to  advertise  for  competitive  bids 
for  beds,  for  wheelchairs,  for  bandages,  for 
bandaids,  and  for  all  of  the  other  things 
you  buy:  we  are  talking  about  the  fact  that 
half  of  the  dollars  you  spend  are  for  medical 
supplies. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  both 
medicine  and  medical  supplies,  I  did 
check  with  the  hospital  in  Cleveland  this 
morning  which,  as  I  said,  is  bidding  com- 
petitively for  90  percent  of  its  medicine 
as  well  as  for  90  percent  of  its  medical 
supplies.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  this  is  not  a  new 
or  novel  idea  for  me.  I  served  for  6  years 
as  the  treasurer  of  a  major  hospital  in 
the  Cleveland  commimity,  and  it  was  our 
policy  that  we  insisted  upon  competitive 
bidding,  and  competitive  bidding  was 
simply  the  way  we  routinely  proceeded. 
If  there  was  a  company  whose  product 
did  not  come  up  to  snuff,  that  company 
was  eliminated  by  a  review  process.  But 
we  opened  competitive  bidding  hospital- 
wide  simply  in  order  to  save  on  the  pa- 
tient-care dollar. 

This  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  radi- 
cal; it  is  the  same  procedure  used  by 
States  and  municipal  bodies  throughout 
the  entire  counti-y,  and  by  other  arms 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  I  be- 
lieve so  strongly  that  competitive  bidding 
provides  for  a  businesslike  approach  to 
militarj-  procurement  that  I  believe  this 
would  be  a  great  fii-st  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. For  that  reason  I  must  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  had  hoped  this  amendment  would 
be  acceptable,  because  I  did  not  want  it 
to  create  any  special  problems  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  rather  want- 
ed to  make  it  workable,  so  that  they  could 
live  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time,  out 
of  the  $180  million  a  year  spent  in  this 
area,  save  perhaps  $5.  $10.  $15.  or  $20 
miUion,  which  I  still  believe  is  money 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  wishes  to 
speak,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
time,  if  the  Senator  is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
remaining  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  All  remaining  time  have  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1394)  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzbnbaum). 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have' 


been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  cleA  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  «frAm  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  P^lbright),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  >-the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  i,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGEE)is  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  woulo 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mi*.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall>,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen;, the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent, 

I  further  amiounce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr. 
Young)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  fuither  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
( Mr.  Cook  )  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  38 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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Abourezk 

Allen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bjrrd,  Robert  C. 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cra&Bton 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Haskell 


[No.  236  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Javits 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOovern 

Metcmlf 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 


Muskie 
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Symington 

Cook 
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Cotton 

Inouye 

Weicker 

Dole 

Johnston 
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So  Mr.  Metzenbaums  amendment  (No. 
1394)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1393 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  di-spensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  .  (a)(1)  Section  2304(e)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  .imended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '(e)  A  report  shall  be  made  to  Congress, 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  of  the  purchases 
and  contracts  made  under  each  of  the  clauses 
of  subsection  (a),  other  than  clause  (3), 
during  the  quarter  Immediately  preceding 
the  quarter  in  which  the  report  Is  submitted. 
Such  report  shall  include,  with  respect  to 
each  such  purchase  or  contract,  the  specific 
authority  under  subsection  (a)  relied  upon 
by  the  liepartment  of  Defense  for  not  using 
formal  advertising  and  a  detailed  explanation 
and  Justification  why  formal  advertising  was 
not  used.  Such  report  shall  also  Include — 

"  '(1)  the  name  of  each  contractor; 

"'(2)  the  amount  of  each  contract,  and 
changes  in  the  amount  of  each  contract; 

"'(3)  a  description  of  the  property  and 
services  covered  by  each  contract  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  such 
description  would  jeopardize  the  national 
security  and  reports  such  determination  in 
writing  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Congress;  and 

"'(4)  the  name  of  the  Government  con- 
tracting o£acer  in  the  case  of  each  contract.'. 

"(2)  The  first  quarterly  report  under  sec- 
tion 2304  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  the 
quarter  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 


"(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation,  covering  the  period 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  property  and  services  are 
procured  by  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  competitive  bid- 
ding through  formal  advertising  can  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  investigation  the  Comptroller 
General  shall — 

"(A)  determine  whether  the  actual  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  in  conformity  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations; 

"(B)  compile  a  statistical  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  legal  Justification  for  recent 
procurement  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  which  formal  advertising  is 
not  used; 

"(C)  conduct  a  review  of  cases  in  which 
procurement  of  property  and  services 
through  formal  advertising  has  replaced  pro- 
curement methods  in  which  formal  adver- 
tising was  not  used,  with  resultant  cost 
reductions,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
procurement  decisions  made  in  such  cases 
have  wider  applicability; 

"(D)  include  an  analysis  of  the  criteria 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
awarding  contracts; 

"(E)  Include  a  discussion  of  any  apparent 
abuses  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  ex- 
isting procurement  laws  and  regulations; 

"(P)  recommend  changes  in  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  and  in  procedures  fol- 
lov/ed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
in  his  Judgment  would  tend  to  increase  the 
total  portion  of  contracts  awarded  through 
formal  advertising;  and 

"(G)  consider  such  other  matters  as  he 
determines  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  and  Investigation. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  also  consider  and  discuss 
in  his  study  (A)  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  an  independent  com- 
mission or  agency  with  power  to  review  and 
disapprove  any  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  exempt  any  procurement  ac- 
tivity from  the  requirement  of  formal  adver- 
tising, and  (B)  changes  to  improve  the  re- 
view and  monitoring  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  procurement  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  a  written  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of  such  study 
and  investigation  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection  (A)  the 
term  "Department  of  Defense'  includes  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and 
(B)  the  term  'formal  advertising'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  prescribed  for  such  term 
in  section  2302  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
amendment,  there  is  a  limitation  of  1 
hour — 30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  matter,  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  can  reduce  the  time.  I  am  not 
proposing  that  we  do  it  now.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  will  have  a  statement 
in  opposition,  and  perhaps  then  we  can 
reduce  the  time  somewhat. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 
posed earlier  to  S.  3000  was  designed  to 
increase  competition  in  one  clearly  de- 
fined area  of  defense  procurement,  the 
purchase  of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies for  the  military  sendees.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  adopted 
that  amendment  by  a  substantial 
margin. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
present  law  lists  17  exemptions  which 
permit  Pentagon  officials  to  let  contracts 
without  formal  advertising.  Some  of 
these  exemptions  seem  clearly  necessary 
or  logical.  Others  are  so  broad  that  they 
invite  misapplication,  if  not  outright 
abuse. 

In  considering  ways  to  increase  com- 
petitive bidding,  my  strong  inclination 
at  first  was  to  propose  the  elimination  of 
virtually  all  exemptions  to  the  require- 
meni  for  formal  advertising.  I  have  con- 
cluded, however,  that  before  moving  in 
this  direction,  further  information  and 
analysis  is  needed. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Congress  pres- 
ently lacks  full,  current,  and  reliable 
data  on  Defense  contracting  practices — 
and  especially  on  the  reasons  why  only 
one-tenth  of  Defense  contracts  are 
av.'arded  through  free  and  open  competi- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  support  of  Sen- 
ators for  a  second  amendment  to  S.  3000. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
Congress  with  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  Pentagon  procurement  practices 
to  make  intelligent  judgments  in  the  fu- 
ture on  the  validity  of  these  17  exemp- 
tions from  competitive  bidding  require- 
ments contained  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Procurement  Act. 

The  amendment  has  two  parts : 

Part  1  would  require  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  quarterly  reports  to 
Congress  justifying  the  contracts  the 
Pentagon  awards  without  open  and  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Part  2  would  authorize  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflSce  to  conduct  a  full  study 
of  Defense  procurement,  and  recommend 
ways  that  competitive  bidding  through 
formal  advertising  can  be  substantially 
increased. 

Not  only  do  great  economies  result 
from  formal  advertising  for  competi- 
tive bids,  but  there  are  other  advantages 
as  well. 

For  example,  the  GAO's  1972  report  on 
the  acquisition  of  major  weapons  systems 
said  that  open  competition  would  tend 
to  permit  entry  to  the  procurement 
process  of  small  companies  with  iimova- 
tive  ideas.  Even  if  a  small  company  is 
limited  in  its  production  capability,  these 
new  ideas  should  be  encouraged  so  that 
larger,  integrated  companies  can  put 
them  into  production. 

So  far,  I  have  talked  about  the  general 
recommendations  of  authoritative  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  These,  alone,  are 
strong  reasons  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
this  amendment  favorably. 

But  we  have  more  evidence — specific 
case  studies  showing  that  substantial 
savings  were  achieved  when  Pentagon 
procurement  ofQcers  switched  from  sole 
source,  noncomeptitive,  contracting  to 
formally  advertised  competitive  bidding. 
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These  case  studies  come  fr(  m  a  report 
entitled  "The  General  Advmtages  of 
Competitive  Procurement  Dver  Sole 
Source  Negotiation  in  the  Defense  De- 
paitment, "  which  was  prepa  ed  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  pub- 
lished in  November  1973. 
I  cite  a  few  examples: 
In  1958.  Aerojet  General  Co:  p.  received 
the  initial  contract,  sole  sour  :e,  to  build 
the  motor  and  metal  parts  fo:  the  Hawk 
missile.  In  1964,  the  procuremi  tnt  method 
was  switched  from  sole  sour;e  to  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  unit  pri:e  charged 
by  the  winner  of  that  compstition  was 
$678.  or  almost  one-half  o  Aerojefs 
lowest  previoiis  unit  price  of  $1,224. 

Bendix  was  awarded  the  iiitial  Talas 
missile  contract  on  a  sole  soui  ce  basis  In 
1964. 

Five  years  later,  the  Pentai  ;on  shifted 
to  competitive  bidding,  and  I  endix  won 
that  competition.  The  winning  bid  was 
significantly  lower  than  the  company's 
own  previously  lowest  sole  sou  rce  price — 
$80,356  after  competition,  compared  to 
$135,658  before  competition. 

The  Bullpup  "A"  missile  was  purchased 
initially  on  a  sole  source  basis  In  1961. 
Two  years  later,  the  Pentagm  shifted 
to  a  winner-take-ali  competition.  Tlie 
switch  from  sole  source  to  wi  iner-take- 
all  reduced  the  unit  price  fron  $3,802  to 
$1,227. 

The  first  production  contnct  for  the 
Shillelagh  missile  was  awardei  I  to  Philco 
on  a  sole  source  basis  in  January  1966. 
Later  that  year,  the  Pentagon  turned  to 
competitive  bidding,  dividing  the  con- 
tract award  between  Philco  an  d  a  second 
comptiny.  Philco's  unit  price  fell  from 
$12,318,  sole  source,  to  $4,036  ii  competi- 
tion. The  second  company's  campetitive 
imit  price  was  $2,649. 

Ovei-all,  the  Joint  Economic  i  Committee 
study  determined  that  the  chmge  from 
sole  source  to  competitive  b  dding  re- 
sulted in  "an  average  price  re  Suction  of 
51.9  percent"  in  the  cost  of  17  s<«)hlsti- 
cated  weapons  systems  and  electronic 
communication  or  control  systems  pur- 
chased by  the  Department  cf  Defense 
during  the  past  10  years.  In  no  case  did 
competitive  bidding  raise  the  cost  of  a 
Pentagm  purchase. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  that 
competitive  bidding  was  proving  its 
merit  again  and  again,  the  Per  tagon  was 
using  it  less  and  less. 

In  1965,  formally  advertised  contracts 
constituted  only  17.5  percent  o:  the  value 
of  all  Defense  contracts  let  thi  it  year.  In 
1973,  the  last  year  for  which  informa- 
tion is  available,  formally  advertised 
contracts  declined  to  only  10  8  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  Defense  contracts 
awarded. 

This  neglect  by  the  Ptntago  n  of  com- 
petitive bidding,  in  the  face  if  moimt- 
ing  evidence  of  its  obvious  tenefits,  is 
what  I  find  particularly  dls;urblng.  I 
hope  to  reverse  the  trend,  and  my 
amendment  Is  the  necessary  first  step 
toward  that  goaL 

With  the  information  provh  ed  by  the 
new  Defence  Department  qua  rterly  re- 
ports and  the  GAO  study  td  be  com- 
jdeted  wtthln  90  days.  Congress  would  be 
better  able  to  assess  the  valicity  of  the 
17  eiemptlwis  to  competitive  bidding 
requtrementa  now  contained  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Procurement  A(  t. 
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Members  of  this  body  have  always 
served  as  a  watchdog  of  spending  by  the 
executive  branch.  Pentagon  contracting 
oflHcers  must  be  answerable  to  the  Con- 
gress elected  by  the  American  people, 
just  as  corporate  contracting  ofiBcers  are 
answerable  to  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  shareholder. 

I  believe  the  logic  for  this  amendment 
is  sound.  I  ask  Senators  for  their  support. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mi-.  President,  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  applaud  his  purpose  in  submitting  this 
amendment.  I  listened  also  to  the  argu- 
ments he  made  in  connection  with  the 
previous  amendment.  I  felt  there  was 
merit  in  that  amendment,  which  the 
Senate  adopted.  I  think  that  by  showing 
that  the  military  services  only  procure 
4  percent  of  their  medicine  by  competi- 
tive bidding,  the  amendment  is  meri- 
torious. 

As  I  study  the  Senator's  amendment  I 
think  there  are  certain  things  that  per- 
haps he  is  not  aware  of,  and  perhaps 
certain  things  his  amendment  would  not 
do. 

His  amendment  refers  to  the  neces- 
sity for  formal  advertisement.  What  we 
are  talking  about  In  that  regard  is  the 
sealed  bid.  I  think  we  really  should  be 
talking  about  whether  we  can  get  com- 
petition, and  we  have  to  determine  how 
we  can  get  competition.  It  Is  not  just  in 
a  sealed  bid.  We  caimot  buy  an  P-14  in 
a  sealed  bid.  We  would  not  be  able  to 
put  in  a  major  system  in  a  sealed  bid, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  tanks, 
lasers,  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  sealed 
bids.  Yet,  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  by  the  arguments  made  that 
because  there  is  not  a  sealed  bid  In  the 
purchase  of  this  eaulpraent.  It  Is  stated 
it  is  bad  and  that  there  Is  no  competi- 
tion. 

We  get  competition  in  three  ways.  The 
first  way  Is  by  formal  advertising,  and 
that  Is  the  sealed  bid.  Of  course  that 
can  be  done  If  we  are  buying  .50-calIber 
bullets  because  they  are  all  for  conunon 
guns  and  we  can  go  into  the  market- 
place and  everyone  knows  the  specifica- 
tion for  .50-caliber  bullets.  The  Army 
can  buy  some  of  its  food  and  many  other 
things  that  they  buy  in  that  way.  But 
when  we  start  getting  Into  systems  and 
buying  anything  new,  we  have  to  find 
another  source  of  competition  and  there 
we  get  Into  negotiation,  or  competition 
through  negotiation.  That  is  not  to  say 
it  is  not  fierce  competition.  When  a  fig- 
ure is  cited  of  only  10  percent,  that  re- 
fers to  only  10.3  percent  with  formal 
advertising.  But  that  does  not  cover  the 
5.3  percent  that  Is  done  through  small 
busiiiess  and  labor  surplus  set-asldes.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  wants  to  dis- 
count that.  It  Is  a  set-aside  we  are  al- 
lowing small  business.  The  Senator  Is 
not  coiinting  Uie  18.6  percent  that  Is  ne- 
gotiated price  competition,  or  the  17.3 
percent  that  Is  decided  on  technical  com- 
petition. These  are  figures  for  1971  and 
1972. 

Again,   competition  Is   taking   place. 
When  we  get  down  to  sole  source  there 


is  39.6  percent  purchased  by  DOD,  and 
that  figure  may  be  too  high.  I  tend  to 
place  myself  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  saying  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  look  at  that. 

Then,  we  are  talking  about  the  need 
for  a  study,  and  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  study  and  additional  dattu  We 
have  had  quite  a  few  studies.  We  have 
had  one  Procurement  Commission  study 
and,  in  two  and  a  half  years,  we  spoat  $9 
million  of  taxpayer  money,  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  taking  part  in  that 
study,  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  members  of  the  GAO, 
the  GSA,  and  also  members  who  comi)ete 
and  try  to  sell  to  the  Government — pri- 
vate contractors — and  people  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  Government  systems 
before.  They  completed  a  four-volume 
study,  much  of  which  went  to  this  mat- 
ter of  competition. 

What  has  happened  since  they  filed 
the  report?  I  urge  the  Swiator  to  read 
the  report.  They  talk  about  cwnpetition 
and  formal  advertising,  and  other  kinds 
of  competition.  They  state: 

In  comp)€titlve  negotiations  Involving 
cost-type  contracts,  the  offerer  submitted 
cost  estimates  rather  than  fixed  prices.  The 
fact  that  a  cost-type  approach  Is  used  gen- 
erally Indicates  that  the  primary  Interests  of 
both  the  competitors  and  the  contracting 
agency  will  focus  on  relative  technical  com- 
petence, not  price   "guess-tlmates." 

If  we  are  trying  to  buy  a  weapons  sys- 
tem we  want  to  be  sure  It  will  work.  We 
are  not  asking  for  Just  a  low  bidder,  a 
bid  by  anyone  on  the  sti-eet  who  is  able 
to  make  a  low  bid.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
men  to  fly  in  space,  a  determination  has 
to  be  made  as  to  who  Is  most  tech- 
nically competent. 

So  what  we  are  seeking  Is  competition. 
As  a  result  of  the  Procurement  Commis- 
sion report  we  have  set  up  in  the  Senate 
a  Subcommittee  on  Procurement.  That 
committee  has  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  has  passed,  a  bill  for  a 
central  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy.  That  central  ofBce  is  to  coordi- 
nate procurement  practices  in  DOD 
HEW,  and  everywhere  else.  That  bill  Is 
now  residing  in  the  House.  Hopefully  it 
Is  going  to  go  to  the  floor  soon.  That  bill 
would  start  to  go  exactly  to  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  Including  ti-y- 
ing  to  determine  why  there  is  so  much 
sole  source  of  competition. 

Let  us  look  at  sole  source  situations. 
There  has  to  be  some  justification.  The 
Senator  was  reading  many  of  those  mat- 
ters in  his  report.  I  applaud  the  DOD 
change  from  sole  source  to  competition, 
but  how  can  they  do  that?  In  the  Hawk 
missile,  the  original  decision  was  ti-ying 
to  determine  what  is  the  technical  com- 
petence of  the  companies.  Then,  later 
you  can  have  recompetition  in  the  Hawk 
missile,  so  even  in  the  selection  there 
was  competition.  But  once  they  let  the 
company  have  the  contract  for  3  years 
or  5  years,  and  they  have  a  chance  to  get 
their  research  and  development  back  and 
original  capital  outlay  back,  then  they 
can  reconu>ete  when  they  go  to  the  next 
bid  for  that  conti-act.  and  that  is  what 
the  DOD  was  doing. 

I  applaud  them  for  that.  In  most  of 
the  instances  the  Senator  talks  about, 
that  is  what  they  were  dotn?.  There  are 
other  sole  source  situations  where  there 
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is  only  one  company  set  up  to  procuie 
a  certain  object.  Even  after  they  have 
a  contract  for  one  of  these  major  Items, 
the  award  was  based  on  technical  com- 
petition Then,  generally,  there  is  only 
one  company  that  is  keyed  up  and  tooled 
up  to  ration£illy  provide  that  item,  so 
they  are  locked  into  that  soui-ce. 

However,  I  think  It  Is  inherent  in  the 
policy  authority  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  that  they  will  have 
something  to  do  with  reducing  that  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Another  bill  reported  by  the  Procure- 
ment Subcommittee,  which  passed  the 
Senate  yesterday,  calls  for  cutting  all 
red  tape  on  contracts  up  to  $10,000  to  in- 
crease competition.  We  find  much  of  this 
material  the  Senator  is  looking  at  now; 
many  of  these  figures  are  contracts  im- 
der  $10,000.  That  bill  can  promote  com- 
petition among  small  contractors  and  al- 
low them  to  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  But  just  to  adopt  this  amendment 
and  require  again  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment fill  out  a  form  every  time  they 
do  not  have  formal  advertising,  I  do  not 
think  Is  going  to  get  us  much. 

If  the  Senator  wants  the  particular  in- 
formation he  is  talking  about,  about  how 
much  business  they  are  doing  without 
formal  advertising,  the  military  is  re- 
quired right  now  to  fill  out  DD  Form  360, 
Individual  Procurement  Action  Report. 
This  action  report  is  filled  out  every  time 
there  is  a  government  contract.  So  these 
reports  can  be  made  available  to  the  Con- 
gress right  now,  and  would  give  the  In- 
formation the  Senator  is  seeking. 

However,  the  concern  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  is  that  there  will  be 
given  to  the  Comptroller  General  the 
duty  to  make  yet  another  study,  when  he 
sat  for  2 ',2  years  on  the  Procurement 
Commission,  listening  to  experts  making 
the  study,  and  when  we  have  four  vol- 
umes of  the  study  that  we  have  not  done 
enough  about  yet.  Yet  the  Senator  is  re- 
quiring that  he  make  another  study.  To 
say  or  Imply  we  must  go  to  foi-mal  ad- 
vertising that  goes  Into  a  sealed  bid  I  do 
not  think  is  going  to  get  anything. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  we  are  trying  to 
find  Is  efifectlve  competition.  Right  now 
the  subcommittee  Is  drafting  a  new  pro- 
curement statute  that  will  cover  the 
DOD,  seeking  to  find  effective  competi- 
tion, and  efifectlve  competition  is  what 
we  are  seeking,  not  just  formal  advertis- 
ing which  goes  Into  a  sealed  bid  that  one 
Is  not  always  going  to  be  able  to  use. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  his  statement  in- 
dicates that  this  proposed  study,  begin- 
ning on  page  3,  Is  similar  to  one  that 
has  just  been  conducted  for  some  2 '^2 
years,  In  which  the  Comptroller  General 
took  part,  he  or  his  representatives 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  study  covered  not 
just  the  DOD;  It  covered  the  total  Fed- 
eral procurement  procedure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  It  included  DOD? 


Mr.  CHILES.  Yes;  and  we  spent  $9 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  was  that. 
$9  mllUon? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  the  Senator  says 
that,  In  printed  form,  that  is  before  his 
committee  now? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  more  question. 
Does  the  Senator  think  what  has  already 
been  done  covers  substantially  what  Is 
required  in  section  (d)  ? 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  that  study  some  149 
recommendations  were  made.  Many  of 
those  recommendations  can  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  executive  branch,  and 
some  40  percent  would  require  legisla- 
tion. I  think  if  we  could  pass  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
study,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  find 
many  of  the  things  concerning  him  would 
be  taken  care  of,  plus  the  fact  that  if  we 
could  have  oversight  ovor  the  executive 
to  see  that  they  completed  all  the  ac- 
tions required  by  that  study. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
tliink  our  time  has  run  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Richard 
Kaufman,  of  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  floor  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  measure 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Ustened  with  great  Interest  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  All 
we  are  seeking  in  this  amendment  Is 
that  we  have  some  sunshine  let  In  on 
competitive  bidding,  and  I  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  from  Florida  that  if  the 
four-volume  study  he  talked  about  had 
more  than  1  percent  of  its  material  on 
competitive  bidding.  I  would  be  aston- 
ished. I  have  gone  through  It  carefully. 
It  was  a  study  of  procurement  gener- 
ally, covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
Government.  It  was  not  a  study  of  com- 
petitive bidding  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. There  were  no  specific  analyses 
on  particular  procurements  or  contracts 
or  programs.  There  was  not  any  attempt 
to  show  whether  or  not  competitive 
bidding  or  negotiated  bidding  or  some 
other  kind  of  bidding  would  be  superior. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
BATJM) .  This  would  be  a  study  that  has 
not  been  made  by  the  GAO  or  anybody 
else. 

Furthermore,  if  tlie  Senator  will  look 
at  the  amendment,  on  page  4,  lines  18  to 
20.  the  action  part  of  the  amendment,  it 
provides  that  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  study  changes  to  improve  the  re- 
view and  monitoring  procedures  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  procurement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

That  mesms  a  great  deal  more  than 
just  advertised  competitive  bids  or 
sole-source  procurement.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  absolutely  right  in  point - 
lug  out  that  sole-source  procurement 
covers  only  part  of  this  matter,  and  that 
part  of  the  procurement  is  in  so-called 


negotiated-competitive  bidding,  and 
there  is  an  element  of  competition  in  it. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  is  an  amendment  which 
was  worked  on  by  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff  cooperated 
with  him.  We  have  been  studjing  this 
matter  for  a  number  of  years. 

While  this  is  a  mild,  moderate,  and 
limited  amendment,  primarily  calling  for 
a  study,  it  is  something  that  is  vital. 
It  does  require  comprehensive  quarterly 
reports  to  Congress  showing  the  reasons 
for  contract  awards  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis. 

What  is  wrong  with  having  the  basis 
on  which  we  can  make  an  analysis  of 
this  problem?  Yes,  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
material,  but  it  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  staff  to  make  a  spot 
check  to  see  what  we  could  arrive  at 
to  determine  whether  competitive  bidding 

we  have  had  in  the  past  yeai-s 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S'.>nator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  not  yield  at  thus 
time,  but  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I  com- 
plete my  statement,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  moments. 

Admiral  Rickover,  whom  we  all  ad- 
mire as  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in 
a  strong  defense  force,  and  who  has  asked 
us  to  do  what  we  can  to  provide  more 
fimds  for  defense,  has  argued  there 
should  be  and  must  be  more  competitive 
bidding,  that  we  have  not  provided  pro- 
cedures for  more  effective  competitive 
bidding.  In  doing  so,  he  has  said  we  can 
save  from  25  to  30  percent  or  more  in 
procurement  on  the  basis  of  his  experi- 
ence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  logical,  because 
with  negotiated  bidding  there  is  not 
much  incentive  to  hold  down  costs,  be- 
cause so  many  of  these  contractors  have 
a  great  deal  of  other  business,  and  Gov- 
ernment business  is  usually  only  part  of 
their  business,  and  they  find  ways  to 
shift  a  great  deal  of  their  costs  into  de- 
fense projects  If  they  can  get  away  with 
it.  We  need  all  the  discipline  and  control 
we  can  possibly  get.  Competitive  bidding 
is  one  way  to  get  it. 

I  think  we  should  consider  the  statis- 
tics. The  trend  toward  less  use  of  formal 
advertising  for  competitive  bids  and 
heavy  reliance  on  sole-source  procure- 
ment requires  greater  use  of  competition 
in  DOD  procurement.  In  fiscal  1973,  56.8 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  DOD  contract 
awards  was  sole-source  procurement, 
substantially  more  than  half.  The  per- 
centage of  formally  advertised  awards 
has  been  declining  since  1957,  when  it 
reached  17.4  percent.  In  1964.  14.8  per- 
cent were  formally  advertised.  The  fig- 
ure was  down  to  10.8  percent  in  fiscal 
1973. 

Government  procurement  through 
formal  advertising  for  competitive  bids 
has  been  the  historical  American  prac- 
tice, not  only  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  by  State  governments.  We  have 
found  that  this  is  the  most  efficient  way 
to  operate,  to  let  everybody  who  can 
qualify  get  Into  it,  and  It  opens  it  up  in 
a  much  fairer  way,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  business. 
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The  settled  procurement 
tablished  by  Congress  for  years 
that  we  should  use  competltiv( 
and  yet  more  than  half  Is 
procurement,     and     formal 
awards  have  gone  down  to  10. 
in  fiscal  1973. 

I  woiild  agree  that  there  Is 
oi  competition  in  procuremerijts 
are  not  formally  advertised, 
fines  one  category  as 
gotiation"  if  two  or  more  respc^nsive 
fers  are  received  as  a  result 
tlons  for  proposals.  However 
cases  the  Department  of 
the  contractors  who  are  allowec 
bids,  and  the  award  may  be 
other  than  the  lowest  bid. 
takes  design  and  other  factors 
coimt  in  competitive  negotiatims 
result,    aside    from    eliminating 
that  might  have  been  able  to  s 
Government's  needs,  is  to  allow 
ing  officials  to  make  their  judgnients 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  objeqtiv 
teria.  Price  competition  forces 
use  objective  criteria — namely. 

Prior  to  1968,  the  Departme4t 
fense  was  classifying  contracts 
petitive-negotiation  even  thou^ 
receiving   only   one    response 
select  list  of  bidders.  It  was 
closure  of  this  fact,  which  forced 
to  change  its  policy  so  that  at 
or  more  responsive  bids  were 
fore  calling  a  procurement  con^petitive 
negotiation. 

So  this  competitive-negotiation 
quently  not  a  vei-y  accurate 
of  the  kind  of  competition  we 
there  may  be  reasons  justifying 
ception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  amendments  do  not  for 
tiation.  They  are  intended  onlj 
row  their  usage  by  obtaining 
tion  about  possible  abuses  of 
hole-ridden  law.  For  example 
only  one  shipyard  in  the  Unitdd 
that  has  the  capacity  to  build 
carriers.  DOD  would  not  be  expec 
shift  to  formal  advertising  for 
carriers  under  the  amendments 

However,    it    is    possible    to 
greater  competition  by  breaking 
systems   and   components    froiii 
weapon  contracts. 

This  is  something  that  Admiral 
over   and    other   defense 
stressed  repeatedly. 

And  it  is  also  possible  to  successfully 
compete   missiles   and   other 
technology  weapons,  although 
lieves  otherwise.  Data  obtainec 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
omy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
nomic  Committee,  and  presentep 
November's  hearings  on  "The 
tion  of  Weapons  Systems"  shov\ 
sively  that  advanced  technology 
can  be  competed  and  that  su  )stantial 
savings  will   result.  An  analy.sjs 
contracts     for     sophisticated 
awarded  first  on  a  sole  source 
subsequently  competed  througl 
advertising  revealed  an  average 
duction  of  more  than  50  percent 
obtained  on  a  handful  of  other 
obtained  since  the  November 
reinforce  the  finding   that  sut)stantlal 
savings  are  possible. 
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Mr.  President,  there  Is  bound  to  be 
great  pressure  from  the  defense  contrac- 
tors, perhaps  to  some  extent  from  the 
labor  unions,  to  avoid  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  certainly  from  those  in  the  De- 
fense Department  who  are  used  to  the 
buddy-buddy  system  they  have  been 
working  on  for  so  many  years. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  serve  the  taxpayer  best,  we 
should  do  so  by  at  least  opening  our  eyes 
and  agreeing  to  have  competition  stud- 
ied. It  has  not  been  studied  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  way  that  the  four-volume 
report  on  procurement  in  general,  1  per- 
cent of  which  is  devoted  to  competition, 
and  no  contracts  having  been  specifically 
studied  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  study  of  pro- 
curement. 

But  continued  research  on  the  part  of 
the  JEC  shows  a  great  paucity  of  cases 
where  the  competition  was  obtained. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  10.3-per- 
cent figure  for  formal  advertising. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  not  saying  that 
formal  advertising  ought  to  be  used  all 
the  time  or  that  negotiation  should 
never  be  employed.  But  we  want  to  en- 
courage greater  use  of  competition. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  17  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  my  esti- 
mation, this  amendment  should  not  be 
accepted  in  conference  and  become  law, 
because  if  it  were  it  would  impose  an  in- 
tolerable administrative  burden  on  DOD. 
It  will  bring  over  2  million  procurement 
actions  annually  into  the  category.  The 
statistics  on  the  number  of  procurement 
actions  of  DOD  and  the  extent  of  com- 
petition, both  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
actions  and  other  procurement  data, 
are  already  a  matter  of  record  and  are 
readily  available  to  Congress. 

A  reporting  requirement  such  as  is 
called  for  in  the  amendment  would  ra- 
ther severely  impact  the  procurement 
manpower  situation:  therefore,  I  think 
it  should  not  be  adopted  without  con- 
siderable deliberation  and  hearing. 

This  is  a  complex  and  important  sub- 
ject. Here  we  are,  with  something  like 
39  absentees  from  the  Senate  today, 
passing  on  an  important  amendment.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  not  be 
agreed  to. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  my  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
will  get  their  teeth  into  this  subject  of 
procurement.  Indeed,  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  I  think  there 
is  an  inherent  suggestion  here  that  we 
have  been  somewhat  derelict  in  our 
oversight  responsibilities.  If  there  is 
such  a  suggestion,  I  reject  it  because  we 
are  constantly  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  procurement.  Certainly  this  Is  no 
way  to  solve  the  problem  because  we 
have  no  concept  of  what  is  involved  and 
what  tremendous,  enormous,  adminis- 
trative burdens  would  be  imposed  on 
DOD 


We  have  to  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  with  very,  very  complicated,  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  systems,  and  we 
are  not  bidding  or  we  are  not  submitting 
to  the  general  marketplace  for  items  off 
the  shelf  because  it  is  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  buy  the  kind  of  subsystems 
that  we  need  off  the  shelf. 

Some  contractors  are  the  sole  pro- 
ducers of  some  of  the  vital  comE>onents 
that  are  required  in  our  complicated 
weapons  systems. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  complaining,  but 
I  think  I  ought  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider 
an  amendment  like  this  sufficiently  to 
give  a  comprehensive,  firm  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate  on  such  short  notice. 
These  are  far-reaching  matters.  I  have 
some  sympathy,  of  course,  for  getting 
whatever  studies  and  reports  are  neces- 
sary. But  having  just  received  notice  of 
the  amendment  yesterday  afternoon,  our 
staff  has  been  able  to  do  very  little  work 
on  it  during  that  time,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  do  even  less. 

I  think  that  the  language  on  page  2. 
which  states:  "Reports  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congress  within  15  days  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year 
of  the  purchasing  contracts  made  under 
each  of  the  clauses,"  would  result  in  a 
great  volume  of  work  to  be  done  evei-y 
90  days  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  reports  as  to  purchases  and 
contracts.  There  would  be  a  great  vol- 
ume of  work  which  would  be  largely  lost. 
There  are  so  many  reports  that  there 
would  be  time  for  very  few  to  be 
examined. 

I  think  one  thing  we  should  under- 
stand is  that  since  World  War  II  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  in  the  tech- 
nique of  fonnal  advertising  and  an  in- 
crease in  competitive  negotiation.  That 
is  because,  as  our  military  hardware  be- 
comes more  and  more  sophisticated  and 
more  and  more  specialized,  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  items  that  can  be 
bought  off  the  shelf. 

When  we  look  into  the  subsystems  that 
form  the  components  for  major  weapon 
systems,  we  have  to  understand  that 
there  are  not,  very  often,  many  sources. 
Some  companies  or  corporations,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  experience  and  their  research 
and  development,  their  production  back- 
ground, are  the  only  ones  capable  of  be- 
ing involved  in  potential  production  in 
some  of  the  things  that  the  Department 
needs. 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  defeat  this  amendment.  We  can  all 
laud  the  motivation  behind  it,  the  thrust 
of  it,  and  what  it  seeks  to  do.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
wise to  adopt  the  amendment  without 
having  had  any  hearings  and  without 
there  having  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  deliberation 
Ovci  here  on  page  3,  it  says: 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  bhall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation,  covering  the  period  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II, 
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This  is  29  years,  Mr.  President.  There 
has  been  so  much  change  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  such  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  serve  the  purposes  better 
to  have  it  for  a  length  of  time  much 
shortei,  so  that  it  deal  more  with  up-to- 
date  conditions. 

I  am  not  trying  to  pick  flaws  in  this 
proposal;  we  have  some  reports  that  are 
made  up  now.  I  understand  from  confer- 
ring with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  chairman  of  oui-  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development,  that  he 
has  some  need  for  further  reports,  but 
he  has  not  had  time — or  at  least  he 
had  not  requested  the  committee — to 
supplement  his  information. 

So  I  believe  that  this  v,  comprehensive 
reporting  beyond  what  is  needed  and 
beyond  what  should  be  mandated,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said  here.  He  certainly  has 
made  a  beginning.  He  and  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  have  gone  far  enough  on 
DOD,  as  our  frienc".  from  Ohio  suggests, 
but  he  has  made  a  begimiing.  He  has 
made  a  start.  He  says  what  he  wants 
now  is  Implementation.  Mr.  President, 
that  impresses  me. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  chairman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  the  changes 
as  indicated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  suggestion  made 
with  respect  to  page  2  and  that  on  page 
3,  as  well  as  an  additional  one  that  was 
discussed  with  the  distingxiished  chair- 
man, with  those  amendrrents  would  the 
committee  then  find  this  IcslslatioL  ac- 
ceptable? 

The  third  one.  the  chairman  will  recall, 
had  to  do  with  the  dollar  volume,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  not  have  to  report  with  respect 
to  each  contract,  but  only  those  in  ex- 
cess of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
looking  around  for  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  because  he  has  been  helping  with 
this.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  had  men- 
tioned a  million-dollar  value  to  me.  I 
did  not  mention  It  In  my  remarks,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  how  firmly  he  felt 
on  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  time  to  be  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  sp  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  believe 
we  are  about  to  the  end  of  the  debate  on 
his  matter. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  argiunents,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  associate  myself  with  the  mo- 


tives behind  this  proposal,  both  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
trying  to  get  competition,  and  trying  to 
get  the  most  effective  buy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  dollars. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  say  is. 
Do  not  just  study  it  again.  We  have 
studied  it.  We  have  the  basis  for  going 
forward.  We  have  implementing  legisla- 
tion that  will  bring  some  of  these  re- 
sults either  pending  in  the  committee, 
pending  on  the  calendar,  or  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  All  we 
really  need  now  is  some  help  in  adopting 
that  and  our  new  legislation  yet  to  come. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  do  not  send  it  back 
for  another  study.  Do  not  require  an- 
other form  to  be  completed.  Just  give  us 
some  help  in  passing  our  legislative  pro- 
gram from  the  Procui'ement  Subcommit- 
tee, and  I  think  we  can  get  the  results. 
If  we  can  begin  by  passing  into  law  the 
Office  of  Procurement  Policy  legislation, 
we  are  going  to  get  a  handle  on  the  miU- 
tary  and  get  some  kind  of  coordinated 
policy  for  them.  If  we  can  get  a  new  law 
to  rewrite  the  procurement  statutes,  we 
can  speak,  through  that  legislation  and 
that  procurement  statute,  about  sole 
source  and,  most  important,  effective 
competition. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need.  Let 
us  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  requiring  them  to  make 
another  study.  We  can  pass  this,  but 
what  we  need  is  the  help  of  the  Senators 
who  are  sponsoring  this  proposal  just  to 
help  us  Implement  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  have,  and  we  can  show  you  re- 
sults. 

We  have  studied  it  enough.  Many  times 
we  think  we  need  one  more  study;  I  am 
just  saying  we  do  not  need  any  more 
studies  here.  We  just  need  to  follow  the 
recommendations  made  In  the  Federal 
Procurement  Commission  report,  and 
such  legislation  is  now  being  written, 
pending  in  the  committee,  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  yield  about  2 
minutes,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  what 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  looking 
at  this  amendment  at  the  outset,  I  did 
not  see  any  harm  that  could  be  done  by 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  on  the  sub- 
committee with  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  know  he  has  devoted  hundreds 
of  hours  to  this  subject.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator has  sent  enough  infonnation  to  me 
that  if  the  Senators  who  are  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill  would  just  sit  down  and  read 
the  Federal  procurement  Information  he 
already  has  available.  It  would  take  3 
months  of  their  time. 

The  information  is  available.  The  ac- 
tion Is  lacking.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  an  excellent  point.  I 
do  not  see  any  need  for  further  study.  I 
do  see  a  need  for  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  very  complex  subject  to 
look  at  the  information  that  is  already' 
available,  and  to  help  pursue  meaning- 
ful hearings  on  that  legislation  and  push 
It  through  to  fruition. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  between  the  report  we  have 
so  far  and  the  report  that  the  Metzen- 
baum  amendment  would  require  Is  that 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  calls  for  a 
study  of  competitive  bidding  all  the  way 
through.  That  is  what  the  study  would 
be  all  about. 

These  other  matters  to  which  Senator 
Childs  regards  calls  for  studying  every- 
thing else,  but  we  really  have  no  sigrnf- 
icant  study  on  competitive  bidding. 

What  Is  more  important,  the  Metzen- 
baum amendment  would  call  upon  the 
GAO  to  study  ways  to  obtain  better  com- 
petitive bidding.  I  believe  that  is  the 
kind  of  information  that  would  be  mo.st 
helpful  to  the  Congress,  and  I  suggest 
it  is  something  that  would  help  all  of 
us.  Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  feel 
sure,  would  like  to  get  such  information 
if  we  could. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis'. All  time  on  this  amendment  has 
now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<  Mr.  METZENBAUM)  .  No.  1393. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin",  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ai-kansas  (Mr.  Fulbright>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey!,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
icoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mi-. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annomice  that  the  Se'iator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Stmincton)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if 
votmg.  the  Senator  from 
Humphrey  I  and  the  Senator 
Island   (Mr.  Pastore)    would 
■yea." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from   Tennessee   <Mi" 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( 
LETT),  the  Senator  from 
Beall>,    the    Senator   from 
<Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
nessee  ( Mr.  Brock  i .  the 
New  York  <  Mr.  Buckley  ) , 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  CooKt 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr. 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
the  Senator  from  South 
Thtjrmond)  ,   the  Senator  f 
( Mr.  GuRNEY » ,  the  Senator 
oming  (Mr.  Hansen*,  the  Se 
Maryland    (Mr.   Mathias),   th< 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood  > 
ator  from  Kansas   (Mr 
the    Senator    from 
Whicker*  are  necessarily  absen; 

I  further  announce  that  thii 
from  North  Carolina   iMr. 
the  Senator  from  North 
Young)  are  absent  on  ofBcial 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator 
tucky  'Mr.  Cook)  is  paired  witl 
ator  from  South  Carolina   t 
mond)  . 

If   present   and   voting,   the 
from  Kentucky   would  vote 
the  Senator  from  South 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  30,  as  follows : 
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Pearj  on 
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Aiken 

Allen 
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Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Case 

Ciark 

Cranston 

Gravel 
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Bible 
Byrd. 

Harry  F., 
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Cook 
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Dole 
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Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 
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Haskell 
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Huddleston 

Jackson 
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Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 
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McClure 


Scott 


Sten^ls 
Taft 
Towe  : 
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Eagleton 
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Ervln 
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Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Math!  as 


So  Mr.  Metzenbaums  amendment  was 
rejected.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  1  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  thf  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  jthat  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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Pell 

Proxfcire 
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Nuni 

Percj 

Roth 

Scott 


Hugh 
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McG(  e 
Metci  ilf 
Moss 
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Paste  re 
Peare  sn 
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Spar)  man 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  is  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fongj  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  shortly  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  will  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  to  the  best  of  the 
joint  leadership's  knowledge,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  assure  us  that  there  will 
be  no  further  votes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  is  the  best 
I  can  say  at  this  time,  because  anybody 
can  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote.  But  it  appears 
that  with  the  committee  accepting  these 
two  amendments,  the  road  is  fairly  clear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  know  of  any  other 
amendments  that  are  likely  to  be  offered 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  amendments.  I  hope  that  if 
any  Senator  does  desire  a  roUcall  vote, 
he  will  keep  the  pledge  in  effect  that  the 
joint  leadership  has  given  to  the  Senate, 
but  no  promise  can  be  100  percent  per- 
fect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Could  we  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  any  fur- 
ther rollcall  votes  would  be  carried  over 
until  Monday  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  should. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  majority  leader  ask  that  the  bill  be 
can-ied  over  until  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  carried 
over  until  Monday,  after  these  two 
amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  after  these  two 
amendments  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  will  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  Investigation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  an  uninhabited  Island  other 
than  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe  or  of  construct- 
ing alternative  target  areas  away  from  In- 
habited Islands,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  waters  adjacent 
thereto,  which  would  be  available  and  suita- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  target 


bombings,  strafing,  and  shelling  practice  by 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (including  units  of  the  National 
Guard).  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  full  report  on  his  findl:igs  along  with 
its  recommendations  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  or  before  January  31,  1975.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  the 
Chair  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  two  amendments  referred  to  by 
the  majority  leader  have  been  disposed 
of,  the  bill  be  carried  over  until  Mon- 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  to  make  an 
exception,  because  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wanted  to 
speak  this  afternoon  on  a  proposal.  As 
soon  as  he  concludes,  that  would  be  my 
request — but  no  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  fiom  Hawaii  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed my  amendment  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  he  has  expressed  no  op- 
position to  it. 

B£isically,  my  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  study  on  the 
continued  use  of  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  a  practice  tar- 
get site  for  bombing,  strafing  and  shell- 
ing by  various  units  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
with  a  view  toward  finding  alternative 
sites  or  to  construct  alternative  target 
areas  away  from  inhabited  islands  for 
such  practices. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  the  Senate  unanimously  voted  by 
82  to  0  to  incorporate  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's amendment  No.  1382  to  S.  3000 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  th°  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  from  using  the  Culebra 
complex  for  the  "firing  of  any  shells, 
missiles,  or  other  projectiles  from  ships 
or  the  dropping  of  any  bombs,  strafing, 
firing  of  rockets  or  missiles,  or  the 
launching  of  any  other  projectiles  from 
aircraft  at  Culebra  or  at  any  keys  within 
3  nautical  miles  thereof  after  December 
31. 1975." 

On  September  29.  1970,  I  attempted 
to  amend  a  similar  provision  dealing 
with  Culebra  by  adding  the  phrase  "and 
on  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe,  State  of 
Hawaii."  I  did  this  because  Kahoolawe 
Ig  also  the  site  of  an  aerial  bombing  tar- 
get and  a  shore  bombardment  area.  In 
many  respects,  it  is  very  similar  to  Cule- 
bra, including  the  fact  that  Kahoolawe  is 
located  only  8  miles  from  a  populated 
area — the  Island  of  Maui,  Hawaii's  sec- 
ond largest  island. 

By  Executive  Order  10436,  Kahoolawe 
was  set  aside  as  a  bombing  and  targeting 
range  by  President  Eisenhower  in  1953. 
This  Executive  order  contemplated  that 
Kahoolawe  should  be  returned  to  civilian 
use  and  that  certain  conservation  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  on  the  island: 
namely,  to  protect  it  from  erosion,  to 
see  that  the  cloven  hoof  animals  not  ex- 
ceed 200,  and  to  maintain  the  island  so 
that  at  the  time  it  is  restored  to  Hawaii, 
it  be  a  habitable  island. 
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In  view  of  the  Senate's  unanimous 
action  on  Wednesday,  I  believe  It  only 
appropriate  that  this  body  request  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  the  situa- 
tion in  Hawaii  with  a  view  toward  treat- 
ing Kahoolawe  the  same  as  Culebra. 

More  importantly,  the  reason  I  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  and  requests  from  the  people 
on  the  Island  of  Maui  relative  to  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  Kahoolawe.  The 
people  of  Maui  are  very  fearful  that  the 
bombs  dropped  on  that  island  by  U.S. 
warships,  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  planes, 
may  some  day  hit  them.  This  fear  is  real 
and  not  hypothetical  because  a  500- 
pound  live  bomb  did,  in  fact,  fall  on  the 
Island  of  Maui.  In  September  1969,  an 
unexploded  bomb  was  discovered  buried 
in  the  pasture  of  the  mayor  of  the 
county  of  Maui.  After  an  investigation, 
the  Navy  determined  that  the  bomb  had 
been  accidentally  dropped  in  1966. 

The  above  example  has  not  been  the 
only  adverse  incident  experienced  by  the 
citizens  of  Maui.  The  bombs  that  have 
landed  on  Kahoolawe  have  constantly 
shaken  the  people  and  their  homes  on 
Maui.  Cracks  in  buildings  and  homes  re- 
sulting from  some  of  the  bombings  have 
been  experienced. 

Apropos  of  this,  in  1965  two  Navy 
planes  were  trying  to  bomb  Kaula,  just 
19  miles  from  the  inhabited  island  of 
Niihau  in  Hawaii,  and  they  dropped  eight 
250-pound  bombs  on  that  island.  Need- 
less to  say,  if  the  Navy  navigators  and 
Navy  aviators  can  make  a  mistake  19 
miles  away  from  an  inhabited  island, 
they  could  certainly  make  a  mistake  and 
bomb  the  Island  of  Maui,  only  8  miles 
from  the  target  range  on  Kahoolawe. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Maui  are 
asking,  "When  will  we  be  spared  the  fear 
and  inconveniences  of  continued  bomb- 
ing practice  on  an  island  that  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  our  homes?" 

With  the  above  thought  in  mind,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
come  up  with  a  suitable  alternative  to 
Kahoolawe  as  a  target  range. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Executive  Order  10436  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time.  I  also 
ask  that  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
county  of  Maui  asking  that  Kahoolawe 
be  spared  from  future  bombings  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  1 
Executive  Order  1043G 

RESERVING  KAHOOLAWE  ISLAKD,  TERRITORY  OF 
HAWAn,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  t^JITED  STATES 
FOR  NAVAL  PURPOSES  AND  PLACING  IT  UNDER 
THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
NAVY 

Whereas  It  appears  necessary  and  In  the 
public  Interest  that  the  Island  of  Kahoolawe, 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  which  comprises  an  area 
of  approximately  forty-five  square  miles,  and 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  public  lands  cedad 
and  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii  under  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  annexation  of  July  7,  1898,  30  Stat. 
750,  be  taken  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  for  naval  purposes,  except  that 
portion  comprising  an  area  of  23.a  acres, 
more  or  less,  heretofore  taken  for  lighthouse 


purposes  by  Proclamation  No.  1827  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dated  Febru- 
ary 3,  1928  (45  Stat.  2937) ;  and 

Whereas  It  is  deemed  desirable  and  In  the 
public  Interest  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  conducting  of  a  program  of  soil  conser- 
vation on  the  Island  while  the  reservation 
made  hereby  is  in  force,  and  that  the  area 
within  such  reservation  be  restored  to  a  con- 
dition reasona'jly  safe  for  human  habitation 
when  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  naval  pur- 
poses : 

Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  section  91  of  the  act  of 
April  30,  1900,  31  Stat.  159,  as  amended  by 
section  7  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1910,  36  Stat. 
447,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  The  Island  of  Kahoolawe.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  except  that  portion  taken  by  the 
United  States  for  lighthouse  purposes  by 
proclamation  No.  1827  of  February  3,  1928,  Is 
hereby  taken  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  for  naval  purposes,  and  is 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall,  within 
a  reasonable  period  following  the  date  of  this 
order,  eradicate  from  the  island  all  cloven- 
hooved  animals,  or  shall  within  such  period 
and  at  all  times  thereafter  while  the  area 
hereby  reserved  or  any  portion  thereof  Is 
under  his  Jurisdiction  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  number  of 
such  animals  on  the  Island  at  any  given 
time  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred. 

3.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  shall  have  the 
right,  at  its  expense  and  risk,  at  reasonable 
intervals  to  enter  and  Inspect  the  Island  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  forest  cover,  erosion, 
and  animal  life  thereon,  and  to  sow  or  plant 
suitable  grasses  and  plants  under  a  program 
of  soil  conservation :  Provided,  That  such  en- 
trance and  Inspection  shall  not  interfere  un- 
reasonably with  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  or  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

4.  When  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
use  of  the  area  hereby  reserved,  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  for  naval  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  so 
notify  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall, 
upon  reasonable  request  of  the  Territory, 
render  such  area,  or  such  portion  thereof, 
reasonably  safe  for  human  habitation,  with- 
out cost  to  the  Territory. 


Exhibit  No.  2 
Resolution  of  Maui  County  Council 

Whereas,  Sec.  1-2  of  the  Charter  of  the 
County  of  Maui  states  that  the  County  of 
Maul  includes  the  island  of  Kahoolawe;  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  bombing  practice  held 
by  the  United  States  Navy  on  the  Island  of 
Kahoolawe  created  concussions  which  af- 
fected residents  In  various  areas  of  the  Island 
of  Maul;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  serious  danger  that  stray 
bombs  from  these  bombing  practices  could 
destroy  life  and  property  on  the  Island  of 
Maui:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  other  unpopulated 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  could  be 
used  for  such  bombing  practices:  now,  there- 
fore. Be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  County 
of  Maul  that  it  does  hereby  respectfully 
request  the  United  States  Navy  to  seriously 
consider  selecting  an  isolated  Island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  for  bombing  practices  and  to 
return  Kahoolawe  to  productive  use  such  as 
cattle  raising  and  to  provide  fishing  grounds 
for  local  fishermen;  and  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  the  United  States 
Navy,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  calls  for  and  authorizes  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  an  unin- 
habited Island  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  as 


a  suitable,  place  for  bombing.  I  think  the 
amendraent  not  only  is  acceptable  but 
also  It  is  very  timely. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  deslc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "Com- 
mittees of  Armed  Services  of  th©  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate". 

On  page  7,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out  "Com- 
mittees of  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  tlie  following:  "Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
7  of  the  bill  there  appears  the  follow- 
ing provision; 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  study  the 
overall  concept  for  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  In  Europe;  how  the  use  of  such 
weapons  relates  to  deterrence  and  to  a  strong 
conventional  defense:  reductions  In  the  num- 
ber and  tjrpe  of  nuclear  warheads  which  are 
not  essential  for  the  defense  structure  for 
Western  Europe;  and  the  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  develop  a  rational  and  coordinated 
nuclear  posture  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Alliance  that  is  consistent  with 
proper  emphasis  on  conventional  defense 
forces. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
provision  was  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN).  I  compliment  him  for  the  provi- 
sion. I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  addition 
to  the  bill. 

The  one  change  my  amendment  would 
make  is  this.  The  bill  provides  that  Vhe 
report  shall  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  the  report  also 
shall  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Both  committees  have  sub- 
committees working  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  report.  I 
think  it  makes  sense  that  the  report  be 
made  available  to  them.  I  understand 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennis). 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wi!  [ 
a  tor  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  1 
have  no  objection,  but  also  I 
Senator  makes  an  excellent 
viding   that   this   important 
made  available  to  the  Committ<« 
eign  Relations.  There  are  man;  ■ 
tions  and  overlaps  between 
ter   considered    by   the 
Foreign  Flelations  and  the 
Armed  Services.  I  tliink  a  spi 
operation  in  this  important 
beneficial  to  the  Senate,  the 
of  Defense,  and  the  national 

I  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  Maine  for  making  this 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.  Mr.   Pi 
think    the    Senator    from 
brought  up  a  very  vital  subject 
sponsibility  of  the  Committee 
Relations  and  the  Committee  . 
Services  to  me  almost  go  hand 
I  would  suggest  that  both   __ 
meet  to  determine  what  areas 
should  be  interested  in. 

I  note  properly  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  is  more  and 
terested  in  weaponrj*.  and  it  w 
our   advantage   on   the 
Armed  Services  to  be  exposec 
more  to  the  philosophy  of 
so  we  can  consider  the  weapon  r; ' 
force  which  is  to  apply. 

I  think  both  the  Senator  fron 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  hi 
useful  additions  to  the  bill  by 
guage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideii 
in  saying  that  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( 
certainly  is  of  value  and  I 
will  come  from  it.  I  think  it  is 
I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  did  not  consciously  leav ; 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatior^ 
the  least,  but  we  did  not  think  _ 
either.  The  Senator  has  rendered 
ice. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the 
As  the  Senator  from  Arizona    _ 
are  mutual  areas  that  we  should 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
sissippi  and  the  Senator  from 

I  wish  to  add  that  the 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case  • .  who  is 
floor,  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  With  respect 
allegations  about  lack  of 
tween  the  Committee  on 
tions  and  the  Committee  on 
ices,  there  is  no  basis  for  those 
whatever.  There  is  an 
their  jurisdiction  which  grew  up 
since  World  War  n  because  of  „ 
in  conditions  since  World  War 
glad  that  I  was  able  to  work 
committee  and  I  think  all 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICeJi 
William  L.  Scott).  The 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
ator  from  Maine. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments on  the  bill  to  be  offered  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  ask  that  he  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction 
I  think  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  whip  notice? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
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Mi-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  whip  notice  which  went  out  earlier 
today  inadvertently  omitted  reference  to 
the  energy  appropriation  bill  which  will 
be  taken  up  first  thing  Monday.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  in  at  10  a.m.  and  very 
shortly  thereafter,  as  soon  as  the  leaders 
have  made  their  statements  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  energy  bill, 
and  it  will  be  under  a  time  limitation.  I 
make  that  con-ection  so  that  Senators 
will  be  apprised  of  the  inadvertency. 

Also  the  whip  notice  states  that  at  1 
p.m.  the  amendment  by  Mr.  McIntyre 
will  be  called  up.  I  would  like  to  correct 
that  statement  to  make  it  read  "at  12:45 
p.m." 

With  those  tv.o  corrections,  the  record 
will  stand. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  is  the  energj-  appropriation  bill  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  About  10  min- 
utes after  10  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  First  thing  Monday 
morning,  and  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
others  are  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
that  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  hours. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Two  hours.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  vill 
yield  briefly,  I  wish  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  McClellan)  in  the 
event  a  rollcall  vote  is  ordered  on  the 
passage  of  the  energy  appropriation 
bill,  and  an  amendment  thereto,  would 
it  be  agreeable  with  him  if  such  votes 
were  to  occur  not  earlier  than,  say,  4 
p.m.  on  Monday? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  indicate  some- 
thing tliat  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. Apparently  there  are  several 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  could  be  votes  on  those  amend- 
ments, as  well  as  on  final  passage. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  will  agree  to  any 


time,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  will 
accommodate  the  convenience  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  have  no  special 
request  to  Uic.kr  or  any  opposition  to  in- 
terpose to  any  reasonable  time  for 
amendments. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  there  were  such 
amendments,  I  suppose  the  votes  on 
them  should  occur  on  a  back-to-back 
basis  with  fii.al  passage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  inquire  what 
is  the  unanimous  consent  agreement  now 
with  respect  to  the  bill?  Two  hours  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  hours 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  how  much 
time  on  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One  hour  on 
any  amendment.  The  Senator  may  wish 
to  change  that  to  a  half-hour  on  any 
amendment,  or  he  may  not.  The  agree- 
ment is  in  the  usual  form,  so  the  man- 
agers may  yield  time  from  the  bill 
to  any  Senator  on  an  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  doubt  if  we  can 
set  any  definite  time,  then,  under  those 
circumstances,  if  there  ar2  going  to  be 
a  number  of  amendments,  for  a  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Except  we 
could  say  no  earlier  than  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No  earUer  than  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Yes,  it  being 
a  Monday,  which  will  accommodate  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  to  travel  from  dis- 
tant places. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  unanimous 
con.sent  that  no  rollcall  votes  occur  prior 
to  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Any  rollcall  at 
all. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  any  rollcall.  be- 
fore 4  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  ENERGY  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"mD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, immediately  after  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  en- 
ergy appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
usual  couitesy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procuieraent  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
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prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civihan  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  next,  at  12:45,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  No.  1380. 
which  was  cosponsored  initially  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  and  now  has  12  or 
14  additional  cosponsors,  will  become 
the  pending  business,  and  so  it  seems 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  lay  a  little 
groundwork  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues as  to  what  this  amendment  seeks 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  week  of 
thorough  and  important  debate  on  many 
aspects  of  the  pending  bill.  We  have 
analyzed  and  discussed  major  weapons 
systems  and  manpower  policies  and  their 
relation  to  other  national  priorities. 
Much  of  the  debate  has  centered  on 
economic  arguments.  This  is  understand- 
able and  wise,  considering  the  current 
economic  situation. 

However,  I  would  now  like  to  focus  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  a  question 
which  does  not  involve  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  pending  bill,  but  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  Important  issue 
raised  in  this  bill  and  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  question  before  the  Senate  this 
year.  I  do  not  use  these  words  lightly. 
Burled  in  the  complex  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  three  programs,  which  if  ap- 
proved, would  drastically  and  dangerous- 
ly alter  our  national  strategic  policy — a 
policy  which  has  given  us  nuclear  peace 
and  stability  for  two  decades. 

The  three  programs  to  which  I  refer 
are  the  proposals  to  greatly  increase  the 
accuracy  of  our  Minuteman  III  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  greatly  in- 
crease their  yield,  and  develop  a  termi- 
nally guided  MARV — maneuverable  re- 
entry vehicle)  which  would  give  our  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles 
(SLBMS) ,  as  well  as  our  Minutemen, 
nearly  perfect  accuracy.  The  net  effect 
of  these  counterforce  programs  would  be 
to  give  us  the  abihty  to  destroy  efficient- 
ly large  numbers  of  Soviet  missiles  in 
their  hardened  silos. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  these  pro- 
posals and  have,  therefore,  introduced, 
along  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
amendment  No.  1380  to  S.  3000.  Our 
amendment  would  delay  the  spending  of 
any  funds  for  these  programs  until  it 
was  clear  that  our  negotiations  at  SALT 
II  had  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  con- 
taining substantial  controls  over  offen- 
sive missiles.  Thus  our  amendment  would 
not  only  forestall  development  of  sev- 
eral dangerous  programs.  It  would  also 
take  a  carrot  and  stick  approach  to  SALT 
by  sending  a  clear  message  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  they  should  agree  to  full  and 
fair  arms  control  at  SALT  II. 

In  the  Itist  year,  and  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, the  Armed  Services  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee,  which  I 
chair,  has  held  exhaustive  and  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  the  full  range  of 
R.  &  D.  programs.  This  year  alone  our 


subcommittee  has  met  more  than  30 
times.  Much  of  our  study  was  devoted 
to  these  counterforce  proposals  and  their 
implications.  I  have  not  arrived  at  any 
conclusion  frivolously  or  arbitrarily. 
Whenever  our  subcommittee  had  doubts 
about  marginal  R.  &  D.  programs,  we  re- 
solved these  doubts  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram and  thereby  tried  to  keep  all  op- 
tions open  for  as  long  a  time  as  feasible. 
However,  the  three  programs  mentioned 
earlier,  which  should  be  considered  as  a 
package  since  they  all  have  the  same  ul- 
timate purpose,  raise  too  many  questions 
and  have  little  or  no  justification.  Their 
potential  danger  makes  it  imperative,  in 
my  mind,  that  we  delay  development  at 
this  time. 

I  have  opposed  these  counterforce  pro- 
grams in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  continue  to  do  so  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  They  represent  a  drastic  change 
in  our  nuclear  strategy : 

Second.  They  will  put  a  hair  trigger  on 
nuclear  war; 

Third.  The  ultimate  costs  of  develop- 
ment and  deployment  will  be  in  the  bil- 
lions; and 

Fourth.  There  is  no  need  nor  military 
requirement  for  these  counterforce  pro- 
grams. 

I  note  the  presence  on  the  floor  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  and  to 
whom  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  now  so 
he  may  add  his  views  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I, 
first  of  all,  compliment  my  good  friend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  for  raising 
this  coimterforce  issue  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  I  could  not  agree  more  as  to 
his  evaluation  of  its  importance  as  we 
face  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

It  is  not  an  easy  i.ssue  to  explain  or  to 
understand.  Hence,  I  think  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  the  debate  should  begin 
this  afternoon,  even  in  the  absence  of  so 
many  of  our  colleagues,  so  that  a  record 
could  be  made  which,  hopefully,  will  be 
enlightening  to  us  all. 

I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  .  I  have  done  so  on  the  basis 
of  hearings  that  were  held  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  earlier  this 
year  on  this  subject,  hearings  which  were 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  who  is 
a  member  of  both  the  Armed  Services  smd 
Foreign  Relations  Committees,  and  my- 
self as  chairman  of  the  Arms  Control 
Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

We  will  on  Monday,  I  suppose,  get  in- 
volved in  much  greater  detail  than  we 
will  this  afternoon  on  the  implications 
of  this  issue.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  though,  to  outline  briefly 
some  of  my  concerns  about  Secretai-y 
Schlesinger's  proposed  changes. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  the  de- 
clared strategic  doctrine  of  the  United 
States  has  been  deterrence — a  policy 
which  seeks  to  persuade  a  potential  ag- 
gressor not  to  initiate  nuclear  war  by 


confronting  him  with  the  certainty  of 
unacceptable  destruction  in  return.  It 
has  been  generally  sissumed  that  such  a 
policy  is  most  effective  when  our  retali- 
atory forces  are  targeted  against  the  ci- 
vilian population  and  industrial  centers 
of  the  adversary. 

During  this  same  period,  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  have  developed  the  ca- 
pacity to  fulfill  other  roles.  For  over  10 
years  we  have  h?,d.  in  addition  to  the 
deterrent  forces,  weapons  capable  of  de- 
stro.ving  military  targets  or  capable  of 
damaging  our  adversary's  missile  re- 
serves so  that  they  could  not  be  used 
against  us.  With  progress  in  technol- 
ogy— such  as  MIRV,  improved  command 
and  control,  smaller  warhead  size  and 
the  like — the  ability  of  our  forces  to  per- 
form these  secondary  functions  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  very  sophisticated  level, 
while  we  still  maintain  an  overwhelming 
deterrent  capability. 

In  recent  months.  Secretary  Schles- 
inger  has  initiated  a  national  debate  on 
counterforce  strategy,  or  more  specifi- 
cally, on  the  question  of  whether  this 
country  can  improve  the  character  of 
its  deterrent  by  improving  and  stressing 
what  have  heretofore  bepn  deempha- 
sized  as  secondary  characteristics  of  our 
nuclear  forces.  He  has  proposed,  among 
other  things,  changes  in  our  targeting 
policies,  improvements  in  oui-  command 
and  control  structures,  improvements  in 
the  power  and  accuracy  of  our  Minute- 
man  III  ICBM  warheads  and  develop- 
ment of  a  terminal  guidance  MARV  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Senate  debates  these  issues  to- 
day and  Monday  I  hope  that  my  col- 
le.^gues  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  primai-y 
purpose  of  our  nuclear  forces — to  deter 
aggressors  from  initiating  hostilities. 
What  causes  concern  about  the  proposed 
new  doctrine  are  the  proposed  simulta- 
neous improvements  In  yield  and  accu- 
racy of  our  land-based  forces.  And  here  I 
would  like  to  recall  the  previous  and  em- 
phatic statements  of  this  administration, 
both  President  Nixon  and  former  Defense 
Secretary  Laird,  that  the  United  States 
would  resist  any  initiative  that  gave  even 
the  appearance  of  going  for  a  first- 
strike  or  silo-smashing  nuclear  force, 
because  it  would  be  destabilizing  and  pro- 
vocative. Accuracy  and  yield  Improve- 
ments, of  course,  would  seem  to  give  pre- 
cisely this  appearance. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  we  must  ex- 
amine the  implications  of  accuracy  and 
yield  improvements  for  the  stability  of 
our  deterrent  relationship,  particularly 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum  and 
during  crises.  We  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  Soviets  will  see  these  Improvements 
merely  as  enhancing  deterrence  at  the 
lower,  or  limited  nuclear,  level  of  the 
spectrum.  They  may,  indeed,  be  less 
likely  to  listen  to  our  declared  intentions 
about  limiting  nuclear  war  and  more 
likely  to  make  their  judgments  based  on 
our  capabilities,  which  will  include  weap- 
ons capable  of  destroying  silos  in  a  first 
strike  if  we  go  ahead  with  accuracy  and 
yield  Improvements.  While  a  disarming 
first  strike  may  Indeed  be  impossible  in 
theory,  our  possession  of  weapons  capa- 
ble of  damsiging  Soviet  land-based  mis- 
siles may  nevertheless  cause  them  grave 
concern  about  the  survivability  of  these 
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missiles.  It  may  prompt  them,  n  time  of 
crisis,  to  use  them  rather  than  1  ose  them. 
In  sum,  then,  there  can  be  a  i  eal  ques- 
tion about  the  ambiguity  of  our  aims  and 
motives  in  seeking  these  impr  )vements. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  enhance  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent  forces  and  to 
lessen  tensions  with  any  pote  ntial  ag- 
gressors. I  have  serious  doubts  whether 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  propose  1  changes 
in  our  strategic  forces  will  hel  j  achieve 
these  goals.  They  may.  in  fact.  1  ead  to  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  with  the 
Soviets  taking  countenneasur  ;s  which 
could  increase  the  threat  to  <  lu*  land- 
based  forces  and  heighten  tensions  be- 
tween the  worlds  two  majoi  nuclear 
powers. 

Mr.  President,  these  con.siden  tions  un- 
derlie my  concern  about  this  lew  pro- 
posed doctrine.  I  look  forward  ;o  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  my  corcems  in 
greater  detail  on  Monday.  In  t!  le  mean- 
time, I  would  again  like  to  com  nend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nev  Hamp- 
shire for  raising  this  most  impo  tant  and 
vital  issue  to  the  level  of  Senate  debate  in 
these  closing  days  of  coasiderat  on  of  the 
defense  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidei  t.  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  from  t  le  neigh- 
boring State  of  Maine.  It  is  alw  lys  help- 
ful to  have  his  strong  arm  and  s  trong  in- 
telligence as  a  supporting  Senat  or  in  one 
of  these  debates,  particularly  or  an  issue, 
as  he  has  said,  of  this  importan  ;e. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine — I  realiz ;  this  is 
speculative — how  does  he  thin  c  a  con- 
servative Soviet  military  plann(  r,  or  one 
who  is  concerned  about  the  secui  ity  of  his 
own  country — and  I  understard  in  the 
Soviet  Union  they  have  the  cons  ervatives 
and  they  have  those  who  are  rr  ore  phil- 
osophical— how  does  he  suppose  a  con- 
servative Soviet  military  planrer  would 
view  these   three  programs? 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  I  think  Soviet  Marshal 
Grechko  has  already  told  us.  E  irlier  to- 
day, I  read  a  story  in  the  press  -eporting 
the  remarks  made  by  Marshal  G  echko  in 
his  election  campaign  in  Moscdw.  He  is 
apparently  electioneering  despit;  the  fact 
he  is  the  only  candidate  on  the  ticket, 
not  unlike  some  constltuencie; ;  in  this 
country,  I  might  say.  But,  in  rny  case, 
commenting  upon  the  Soviet  military 
posture,  Grechko  emphasized  th  e  need  to 
go  forward  with  the  expanded  S  jviet  nu- 
clear program,  which  is  so  visib  e  now  in 
the  new  missiles  developed  recei  itly. 

His  argument  was  that  th('  United 
States  is  embarking  upon  a  refinement 
of  its  enormous  nuclear  warma  ang  ma- 
chine. That  refinement  could  liave  had 
reference  to  nothing  but  the  v<  ry  Items 
that  the  Senator  has  pinpointec  with  his 
amendment. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  tl  lat  Mar- 
shal Grechko  is  propagandizinr  against 
the  Department  of  Defense  bu<  get  pro- 
posals. But,  on  his  record,  I  thi  ik  not.  I 
think  he  is  making  use  of  this  a  rgument 
to  make  the  case  in  which  he  t  elieves — 
the  case  to  maximize  the  Sovie  i  nuclear 
posture  and  to  achieve  super  ority,  if 
possible.  And  I  think  he  will  use  develop- 
ments sxich  as  this  to  fuel  his  arkiunents. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  thatfthe  ai-ti- 
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cle  concerning  Marshal  Grechko's  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  J\iiie  6.  1974] 

SovrtT   Defevse   Chief    Sats   We.st   Pxtrsues 

Arms  Race 

Moscow.  June  5. — Marshal  Andrei  A. 
Grechko,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  has 
told  a  Moscow  election  rally  that  the  West 
is  pursuing  the  arms  race  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  ■•dobig  everything  necessary"  to 
modernize  its  defense  system. 

The  70-year-old  military  leader,  quoted  at 
length  in  this  morning's  Communist  party 
newspaper.  Pravda.  did  not  specifically  men- 
tion recent  tests  of  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles or  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
arsenal  of  land  mLsslles  and  submarine- 
based  missiles. 

But  his  election  .speech,  to  a  rally  on  Tues- 
day in  the  Kiev  Borough  of  Moscow,  sought 
to  justify  pushing  ahead  with  the  Soviet 
build-up.  It  combined  routine  endorsement 
of  the  Soviet  policy  of  coexistence  with  a 
warning  against  complacency  because  "the 
danger  of  war  remains  a  stern  reality  of  our 
time."' 

V.S.     WAR     BtJII.D-UP    SEEN 

"Imperialism  even  now  carries  on  materia! 
preparation  for  war,  builds  up  production  of 
military  hardware  and  weaponry,  relentlessly 
perfects  the  giant  military  machine  it  has 
created,"  Marshal  Grechko  said. 

"The  party  and  the  people  are  doing  ev- 
erything necessary  to  maintain  the  country's 
defenses  on  the  level  of  modern  require- 
ments", he  said.  The  marsball  is  a  candidate 
ill  the  single -slate  election  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  the  nominal  legislature,  on  June  16. 

Since  becoming  a  member  of  the  party's 
ruling  Politburo  In  April,  1973,  Marshal 
Grechko  has  been  gaining  more  publicity, 
and  some  Western  analysts  have  Interpreted 
his  speeches  as  pressure  on  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  push  ahead  with  the  build-up  of  its 
strategic  arsenal  rather  than  be  drawn  pre- 
maturely into  another  arms  limitations 
agreement   with  the  United  States. 

To  these  analysts.  Marshal  Grechko  Is  the 
visible  advocate  of  the  Soviet  military-indus- 
trial complex,  exercising  the  same  kinds  of 
influence  on  Kremlin  policy  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  exercise  In  the  American  po- 
litical arena. 

According  to  this  view,  the  Marshal's 
speeches  to  military  audiences,  his  March  ar- 
ticle in  the  Communist  party's  ideological 
Journal,  Kommunlst,  and  his  election  speech 
contain  more  warnings  about  mUitary  pre- 
paredness than  the  public  statements  of  the 
party  leader.  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev. 

Some  Western  diplomats  have  heard  ru- 
mors that  the  military  establishment  ob- 
jected to  the  soft  tone  of  a  speech  that  Mr. 
Brezhnev  had  planned  to  deliver  on  May  Day 
and  the  speech  was  therefore  canceled.  They 
noted  that  in  the  May  Day  slogans  a  phrase 
describing  the  Soviet  armed  forces  as  a  "re- 
liable defender  of  the  motherland"  had  been 
dropped,  and  speculated  that  this  might  sig- 
nify a  behlnd-the-screen  debate  over  the 
defense  budget. 

A  contrary  view  among  Western  diplomats 
and  military  specialists  Is  that  Marshal 
Grechko's  speeches  reflect  bis  natural  con- 
cerns as  Defense  Minister.  These  analysts 
are  skeptical  that  any  essential  differences 
exist  between  the  defense  establishment  and 
the  party. 

"This  is  a  military  state."  one  Western 
diplomat  said.  "The  economy  Is  set  up  to 
serve  military  needs.  Defense  cobts  are  not 
some  form  of  social  overhead  to  be  cut  to 
the  bone.  Military  output  is  an  end-product, 
a  basic  objective  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Grechko  and  Brezhnev  are  in  league  with 
each  other." 


Some  analysts  concede  that  Premier  Alek- 
sei  N.  Kosygin  and  other  members  of 'the 
leadership  witii  reaponaihllity  for  the  civilian 
sector  may  seek  to  constrain  defense  spend- 
ing to  gain  funds  for  their  branches  of  the 
economy.  In  private  talks  with  Westerners, 
Mr.  Kosygin  has  emphasized  the  need  to  cut 
arms  spending  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  does  he  not  think  that 
the  people  of  this  coimtiy  would  like  to 
see  a  limitation  on  arms  rather  than  tlais 
escalation  where,  as  you  say,  the  Rus- 
sians look  at  us  and  saj',  "They  are  re- 
fining their  accuracy ;  theref oae,  we  must 
make  bigger  missiles."  It  is  the  feeling  of 
this  Senator  that  if  we  do  not  push  for 
arms  limitations,  and  particularl:'  at  this 
point,  that  the  answer  scune  day  is  going 
to  be  that  we  are  going  to  blow  up  the 
world  and  aU  in  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senatoi'  from  New 
Hampshire,  is  absolutely  correct.  But  I 
must  say  I  find  people  confused.  They 
have  been  told  that  we  have  signed  one 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  yet  all  the 
evidence  is  that  both  sides  have  esca- 
lated the  arms  race,  and  these  budget 
proposals  are  the  latest  evidence. 

I  think  people  are  ready  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  arms  they  have  carried  on 
their  shoulders,  every  taxpayer  of  this 
country.  I  just  think  that  like  MIRV  be- 
fore it  and  other  developments,  these 
proposals  will  simply  mean  escalating 
the  race  to  a  higher  level.  The  race  will 
not  go  downward.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  SALT  negotiations  up 
to  now  to  suggest  that  a  rollback  of  arms 
of  any  kind  at  any  level  is  in  prospect. 
The  MIRV  tests  in  this  country  were 
completed  before  the  SALT  talks  started. 
Deployment  was  commenced  after  they 
had  started;  but  now  we  are  rK>t  talking 
about  a  SALT  agreement  at  a  pre-MIRV 
level.  Any  SALT  agreement  that  we 
negotiate  now  is  going  to  fix  in  place  a 
MIRV  capability  on  both  sides. 

So  the  very  SALT  talks  that  were  de- 
signed to  stabilize  arms  have  resulted  in 
escalating  the  arms  race  to  a  higher 
plateau,  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  new 
proposal  will  escalate  it  to  a  still  higher 
plateau.  I  think  that  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  see.  They  do  not  res^  be- 
lieve we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  say 
we  are  going  to  try  to  stabilize  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call, that  at  the  time  that  Secretary 
Laird,  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
tui-ned  with  the  SALT  agreements  about 
to  be  signed,  there  was  also  supplemental 
budget  request  of  $120  million,  and  that 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  and  the  full  Senate,  rejected  a 
claim  of  $20  million  for  a  new  reentry 
vehicle? 

Ml-.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  that  w  as  in  1972. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right.  Secretary 
Lalid  attempted  to  trigger  the  nuclear 
arms  race  qualitatively  as  soon  as  the 
SALT  accords  had  been  signed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Picsident,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Caiifomia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
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New  Hampshire  has  stated  the  two  most 
important  questions  about  this  amend- 
ment and  about  these  counterforce  pro- 
posals, and  the  answers  given  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  were  the  most  impor- 
tant answers  that  must  be  considered  by 
this  body,  as  we  consider  this  amend- 
ment and  what  it  is  proposed  be  done  in 
terms  of  developing  counterforce  weap- 
ons. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  careful,  thoughtful  effort  he 
has  put  into  this  issue  as  he  speaks  to  us 
in  connection  with  the  very  important 
responsibilities  he  carries.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  ,  who  made  such  a  valiant 
effort  a  few  years  ago  to  prevent  MIRV 
from  developing,  is  once  again  involved 
in  this  effort,  and,  as  usual,  once  again 
the  Senator  from  Maine  is  providing  for 
important  leadership  hearings. 

I  think  we  should  consider  one  other 
matter  as  well  as  the  grave  danger  of  es- 
calating the  arms  race,  and  that  is  the 
grave  danger  of  escalating  inflation  as 
we  spend  so  much  in  developing  these 
very  costly  weapons. 

As  we  go  to  deployment  if,  God  forbid, 
we  do,  we  get  into  the  most  inflationary 
way  we  can  spend  on  these  mUitary  mat- 
ters, that  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
runaway  prices  causing  such  sickness  to 
our  economy  and  such  hai-dship  to  so 
many  families  In  our  country. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief 
outline  of  the  issues  in  regard  to  this 
counter  force  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Counterforce — The  McIntvre-Beookl 
Amendment  No.  1380 

WHAT  rr  DOES 

Amendment  delays  development  of  count- 
erforce capability — increased  accuracy  and 
yield  of  MINtJTElVfAN  missiles— until  the 
President  reports  that  SALT  II  has  failed  to 
control  ^^RVs. 

MAIN  AHCUIHENTS 

1.  Counterforce  is  premature.  By  greatly 
Increasing  Soviet  vulnerability,  counterforce 
programs  give  the  Soviets  an  Incentive — 

To  strike  first. 

To  proceed  with  MIRV  deployment  in  order 
to  Increase  the  firepower  of  their  surviving 
missiles. 

Only  if  efforts  to  curb  ^^RVs  fall  should 
U.S.  consider  counterforce. 

2.  Counterforce  has  no  military  justifica- 
tion. Counterforce  programs  do  nothing  to 
meet  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  MINUTEMEN, 
nor  do  they  enhance  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent. 

Our  large  and  varied  arsenal.  Including 
bombers  and  submarines,  already  permits  a 
flexible  response. 

Counterforce  programs  can  make  our  mls- 
sUes  less  secure  by  attracting  Soviet  fire. 

3.  Counterforce  is  expensive.  Although  the 
initial  request  Is  for  only  $77  million,  total 
development  costs  will  be  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion— and  billions  more  for  deployment. 

4.  "Flexibilitr/"  and  "avoiding  collateral 
civilian  casualties"  are  false  issues.  Pentagon 
says  we  need  Improved  accuracy  so  we  won't 
be  forced  to  retaliate  against  cities.  But: 

DOD  witnesses  say  U.S.  can  destroy  a  whole 
range  of  targets,  Including  military  and  In- 
dustrial ones.  U.S.  already  has  flexible  re- 
sponse capability.  Our  present  posture  does 
not  lock  us  into  aiming  at  cities. 

5.  Counterforce    capability    really    bolls 
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down  to  hitting  targets  more  efficiently. 
Counterforce  would  give  us  a  Utile  more  ef- 
ficiency In  return  for  a  lot  more  danger  to 
nuclear  etablUty. 

6.  Counterforce  iciU  not  reassure  allies.  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  says  we  need  counterforce 
because  our  allies  fear  we  are  weak.  But : 

Counterforce  Is  a  highly  Inappropriate  re- 
sponse. 

Many  of  our  allies  doubt  that  the  U.S. 
would  use  any  kind  of  nuclear  weapon  on 
ihelr  behalf.  Counterforce  doesn't  help. 

7.  Counterforce  is  destubiliUng  and  stimu- 
lates the  arms  race. 

Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator at  SALT  I,  says:  "The  logic  arguing  for 
a  greater  counterforce  potential  may  well 
drive  the  nation  towards  a  launch-on-warn- 
Ing  doctrine,  hardslte  ABM  defense  of  ICBMs, 
and  eventually  to  a  nationwide  fallout  shel- 
ter program. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  said  In 
1970:  "The  President  has  made  It  perfectly 
clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  develop  coun- 
terforce capabilities  which  the  Soviets  could 
construe  as  having  a  flrst-strlke  potential." 

Counterforce  is  a  new  and  dangerous  pos- 
ture that  threatens  nuclear  stability  and  does 
not  enhance  the  survivability  of  our  deter- 
rent. 

Senator  Mclntyre  has  requested  a  secret 
executive  session  of  the  Senate  Monday 
afternoon,  June  10,  to  discuss  highly  classi- 
fied information  relevant  to  counterforce. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  California.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  more  words  on  this  subject. 

Our  nuclear  policy  since  the  1950's  has 
been  premised  on  our  ability  to  retaliate 
after  any  enemy  first-strike.  The  stable 
nuclear  peace  that  the  world  has  en- 
joyed has  been  secured  by  the  confidence 
each  side  has  had  in  the  survivability  of 
its  retaliatory  force  even  after  an  all-out 
attack.  The  stability  would  be  under- 
mined by  greater  counterforce  capabil- 
ities on  either  side. 

The  coimterforce  programs  proposed 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  give 
the  appearance  that  we  may  obtain  the 
potential  to  destroy  hardened  Soviet  mis- 
sile silos.  This  threat  to  Soviet  ICBM's 
might  motivate  them  to  strike  first  in  a 
period  of  international  tension.  These 
programs  would,  therefore,  produce  an 
international  wild-west  filled  with  the 
fears  and  dangers  of  a  nuclear  "fast 
gim." 

The  destabilizing  effect  of  a  first-strike 
capability  has  been  clearly  understood 
by  our  defense  planners  of  many  years. 
In  1971,  DOD  statements  on  increased 
missile  accuracy — one  of  the  important 
components  of  counterforce — were  aa 
follows : 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  United  States  not 
to  develop  a  weapons  system  whose  deploy- 
ment could  reasonably  be  construed  by  the 
Soviets  as  having  a  first  strike  capability. 
Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first. 

DOD  imderstood  then  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  we  could  actually 
achieve  first  strike  but  whether  conserv- 
ative Soviet  military  analysis  could  rea- 
sonably consti-ue  greater  accuracy  as 
leading  to  a  first  strike  capability.  The 
counterforce  proposals  currently  in  dis- 
pute certainly  could  be  so  construed. 

In  1971,  the  Senate,  led  by  Senator 


SxENNis,  rejected  a  Buckley  amendment 
for  improved  Minuteman  accuracy  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  17.  In  1972,  the  Senate  con- 
ferences insisted  that  a  $20  million  DOD 
request  for  silo  kill  accuracy  in  the  post- 
SALT  supplemental  be  deleted  in  con- 
ference. In  both  cases,  there  was  a  full 
appreciation  that  such  R.  &  D.  programs 
would  break  new  ground  and  set  dan- 
gerous new  policy. 

The  threat  of  a  runaway  arms  race 
which  has  been  raised  during  the  last 
year  by  Soviet  development  of  MIRV's 
and  our  frustrations  at  SALT  II  make  it 
all  the  more  necessai-y  that  we  not  de- 
velop increased  coimterforce  capabilities 
which  would  only  further  fuel  the  R.  &  D. 
arms  race. 

Even  this  year,  in  his  annual  Defense 
Department  report  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
Secretary  Schlesinger  enumerated,  as  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  our  strategic 
posture : 

The  avoldaJice  of  any  combination  of  forces 
that  could  be  taken  as  an  effort  to  acquire 
the  ability  to  execute  a  first  strike  disarm- 
ing attack  against  the  USSR. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  the  Soviet  de- 
fense analysts,  actions  may  speak  louder 
than  words.  Thus,  the  development  of 
technologies  which  could  be  construed  as 
a  first  strike  capability  may  send  the 
wrong  signal. 

As  one  commenator  on  the  arms  race. 
John  C.  Baker,  editor  of  "Amas  Control 
Today,"   has   written: 

Moving  to  a  counterforce  doctrine  would 
represent  a  major  policy  shift  since  in  the 
past  President  Nixon  and  other  top  of&cials 
have  frequently  assured  the  Congress  and 
American  public  that  the  U.S.  would  neither 
develop  a  counterforce  capability  nor  any 
weapons  "which  the  Soviets  could  construe 
as  having  a  first  strike  potential."  While  it 
Is  possible  to  argue  that  "techntcaUy"  a  bard- 
target  counterforce  capability  does  not  con- 
stitute a  disarming  first  strike  potential  since 
both  sides  will  msilntaln  relatively  Invulner- 
able sea-based  missiles  and  bombers,  the 
fact  remains  that  both  nations  wUl  perceive 
such  a  capability  as  an  attempt  to  achieve 
such  a  capability  and  therefore  highly  pro- 
vocative, regardless  of  what  Is  "technically" 
correct.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those 
Americans  who  for  years  have  been  most 
concerned  about  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force  to  a  Soviet  MIRV  attack  will  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  that  even  a  "limited" 
U.S.  counterforce  potential  can  generate 
uiicertalntles  In  Soviet  eyes  about  our  Inten- 
tions, create  Instabilities  In  the  strategic 
balance,  and  foster  suspicions  between  the 
two  nations. 

It  is  these  suspicions  and  perceptions 
that  make  the  development  of  a  counter- 
force  program  so  dangerous.  We  truly 
may  be  putting  a  liair  ti'igger  on  nuclear 
wai'. 

Secretai-y  Schlesinger  put  it  succinctly 
and  accui-ately  when  he  stated  in  his 
annual  Defense  Department  report: 

AU  wars  since  1945  have  been  non-nuclear 
wars  shadowed  by  the  nuclear  presence.  The 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  has  remained, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  background,  but 
belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  have  known 
that,  like  the  big  stick  In  the  closet,  It  was 
there. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Secretary's  desire  for  "flexible  response" 
might  make  it  more  tempting  for  one  side 
or  the  other  to  take  the  big  stick  out  of 
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the  closet.  The  results, 
would  be  catastrophic. 

The  preliminary  costs  of  thesi  i 
force   programs   are   not 
spending  for  the  three  progran^ 
.vcar  1975  would  be  about 
However,  the  total  cost  to 
systems    would   run   about   $1 
Deployment   would   add 
Clearly,  this  is  not  a  program 
be  begun  without  adequate  jus 
We  know  all  too  well  that 
grams,  once  begun,  can  develoi  i 
their  own  and  can  fioistrate 
all  attempts  to  stop  them,  even 
usefulness  has  been  brought  i 
The    military    justification 
counterforce  programs  simply 
exist. 

In  discussing  the  military 
background  and  comment  on 
defense  programs  is  in  order. 
Our  critical  task  in  strategic 
assure  the  survivability  of  our 
on  which  nuclear  peace  and  oui 
secmity  depends. 

Our  R.  &  D.  programs  in  the 
produced  superior  technologies 
at  the  heart  of  this  sur 
hardness  of  our  missiles  and 
MIRV's ;  the  quietness  of  our 
and   the   penetration   of   our 
These  technologies  together  w 
dundancy  of  our  Triad  and 
each  of  its  component  forces 
Secretary  Schlesinger  has  ofteh 
that  the  Soviets  cannot  achie^Je 
emptive  first  strike. 

The    survivability    of    our 
which  is  already  secure  into  the 
future,  will  be  dramatically 
the  1930*s  and  beyond,  through 
improvements  in  the  force 
ing  deployed  or  developed.  We 
to  MIRV  our  SLBM's  thus 
retaliating  threat  of  any  singl( 
Even   though    there   is   no 
Soviet  ASW  threat  which  could 
om-  Poseidon  fleet  in  this  decade 
compound  their  ASW  problerr 
with  our  new  Trident  submarine 
triple  the  range  of   10  Poseidon 
begirming  in  the  late  1970's  by 
them  with  the  Trident  (C-4) 

Even  though  the  B-52,  itself 
survlvable,  well  into  the  1980's, 
promises  quick  escape  and  sure 
tion  which  will  counter  any  kno\4n 
threat  even  under  development 
increasing  the  survivability  of 
uteman  by  further  hardening 
by  continuing  to  deploy  more 
Minuteman  m,  and  by  completing 
guard. 

Even  the  worst  case  projections 
unexpectedly    rich    and    variet 
MIRV  testing  program  do  not 
the  survivability  of  our  deterrent 
if  we  assume  that  the  Soviets 
fully  deploy  their  MIRVs;  that 
develop  and  deploy  new 
nology;   that  they  will  be 
able  to  spend  the  $30  billion 
Schlesinger  estimates  it  will 
place  their  SS-11   with  SS-IS 
SALT  n  fails  to  produce  a  secuije 
ment  to  inhibiting  such 
that  paper  extrapolations  mear, 
confidence  counterforce  threat 
large  portion  of  our  Minutem^ 
will  still  be  faced  with  an  incieasingly 
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Invulnerable  submarine  fleet,  a  much 
more  survivable  bomber  force,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  taking  an  irrational 
risk  in  attacking  one  part  of  oiu:  Triad. 
Nevertheless,  continued  intense  Soviet 
activity  pointed  toward  putting  part  of 
our  deterrent  at  risk  is  itself  destabiliz- 
ing. It  might  breed  miscalculation  by  the 
Soviets  or  misapprehensions  among  our 
allies.  It  raises  doubts  about  whether  the 
Soviets  are  willing  to  accept  a  stable  nu- 
clear balance.  And  it  compounds  the 
task  of  our  SALT  II  negotiations. 

Finally,  concentrated  support  of  those 
R.  &  D.  programs  which  would  enhance 
the  survivability  of  our  deterrent  speaks 
with  immistakable  clarity  and  force  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  will  never  let  them 
put  a  substantial  part  of  our  strategic 
force  at  risk.  We,  thereby,  give  them  the 
most  compelling  motive  to  restrain  their 
destabilizing  MIRV  technologies  and 
come  to  a  secure  agreement  at  SALT.  If 
they  refuse,  we  will  have  technologically 
prepared  ourselves  to  take  whatever 
practical  steps  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  survivability  of  our  deterrent. 

The  survivability  of  our  deterrent  is 
the  key  to  our  military  and  diplomatic 
needs.  Whatever  the  threat  to  our  Min- 
utemen,  these  counterforce  programs 
would  add  nothing  to  their  survivability. 
In  fact,  they  would  actually  reduce  the 
security  of  our  deterrent  by  giving  the 
Soviets  a  motive  to  continue  to  develop 
a  counterforce  capability  and  in  a  period 
of  international  tension  even  to  strike 
first.  There  is  no  military  requirement 
for  these  programs.  We  can  now  confi- 
dently destroy  all  Soviet  civilian  targets, 
all  soft  military  targets,  and  a  number 
of  hard  military  targets.  The  only  thing 
we  cannot  now  do  is  confidently  destroy 
a  large  number  of  very  hard  military 
targets — hardenea  silos — efQciently  and 
such  a  capability  is  not  necessary  to  our 
deterrent  even  as  defined  by  the  new 
fiexible  response  doctrine.  As  I  have  said, 
these  programs,  which  propose  to  im- 
prove yield  and  increase  accuracy  would 
reverse  previously  stated  DOD  policy  and 
overwhelming  congressional  opposition 
in  past  years. 

The  R.  &  D.  subcommittee  made  a 
special  effort  to  discriminate  among  the 
various  DOD  requests.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  support  of  all  programs 
which  will  enhance  survivability  of  our 
deterrent. 

In  sum,  these  counterforce  proposals 
have  the  potential  of  dangerously  desta- 
bilizing the  strategic  environment.  Most 
disputes  about  R.  &  D.  are  in  essence 
about  money  or  management,  important 
considerations  to  be  sure.  But  the  debate 
on  these  coimterforce  requests  concerns 
issues  affecting  the  future  survivability 
of  the  human  race. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
act  to  defer  final  action  on  funding  these 
programs  until  such  time  as  a  clearer 
imderstanding  exists  as  to  their  potential 
implication  and  until  such  time  as  alter- 
natives to  the  "counterforce"  initiative 
have  been  fully  explored. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  336— PROVID- 
ING FOR  THE  TRANSMITTAL  OF 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
A  HEARING  BEFORE  A  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  that 
the  resolution  has  been  cleared  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  resolution  is  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Ja- 
worski  for  copies  of  hearings  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  inquiry  conduct- 
ed by  the  Appropriations  Subconmiittee 
on  Intelligence  Operations  into  the  pur- 
ported role  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  the  Pentagon  papers  case  and 
the  Watergate  affair.  Tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Jaworski  was  made  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  by 
latter  of  April  19,  1974,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  as  a  note  of  my  remarks, 
and  also  his  letter  to  me  of  May  7,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force. 

United  States  Department  of  Justice 
Washington.  D.C..  April  19. 1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Appropriations. 
Suite  1235,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  office  Is  pres- 
ently conducting  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
of  United  States  v.  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  et  al.. 
Criminal  No.  74-116  (D.D.C.),  which  relates 
to  the  break-In  of  the  offices  of  Dr.  Lewis  J. 
Fielding  in  September  of  1971.  At  the  present 
time,  we  wish  to  determine  whether  any  of 
the  defendants  and /or  prospective  witnesses 
whose  names  appear  In  the  attached  list 
have  appeared  before  your  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  and  testified  in  Executive 
Session  or  have  been  interviewed  by  members 
of  the  committee  staff. 

In  this  connection  would  you  advise  us  of 
the  dates  of  such  appearances,  the  manner 
in  which  the  statement  was  memorialized 
and  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  state- 
ment. 

If  such  materials  exist,  we  wish  to  be 
advised  of  your  position  concerning  their 
availability  for  use  In  the  trial  of  this  case. 
Inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  set  for  trial 
for  June  17,  1974,  we  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate an  early  response  to  this  Inquiry. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Breyer  of  this  office  can  pro- 
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vide  you  with  any  further  information  which 
may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  Jawobski. 
Special  Prosecutor. 


Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force. 
\Vu.ilnngton,  D.C,  May  7,  1974. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
Chairman,     Committee    on     Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  In  the  course  of  vari- 
ous prosecutions  by  this  Office,  the  govern- 
ment may  be   required  to  produce  at  trial 
certain  prior  statements  of  government  wit- 
nesses. In  addition,  we  may  be  Interested  in 
acquiring    prior    statements    of    defendants 
under  prosecution.  This  may  include  testi- 
mony  and    witness    Interviews    by    Congres- 
sional Commltteeo  and  their  staffs. 

As  we  analyze  our  possible  needs,  we  have 
noted  relevant  testimony  a:id  possible  stair 
interviews  by  the  Subcommitt?e  on  Intelli- 
gence Operations  (CIA  oversight)  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  HUD,  Space.  Science  and 
Veterans  (SEC-Vesco). 

From  time  to  time,  various  of  our  task 
forces  may  be  requesting  copies  of  executive 
session  testimony  and  perhaps  staff  inter- 
views as  to  our  witnesses  and  defendants.  I 
would  appreciate  learning  from  you  if  such 
materials  will  be  available  to  us  in  the  in- 
quiry areas  mentioned  above.  In  addition, 
since  we  will  have  continuing  requests  to 
make  in  all  probability,  please  indicate  to 
me  whom  we  should  contact  on  your  staff 
so  that  we  need  not  bather  you  v.irh  .spe- 
cific details. 

As  you  know,  we  have  previoiisly  contacted 
you  as  to  the  availability  of  certain  materials 
for  the  trial  of  U.S.  v.  Ehrlichman  (the  Field- 
ing break-in).  This  is  a  more  comprehensive 
request  in  the  hope  that  we  can  discover  it 
there  will  be  any  problems  of  access  to  your 
material  in  other  trials  that  v.e  shall  be  hav- 
ing in  the  future. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  consideration 
of  these  important  matters  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  Jawor.ski. 
Special  Prosecutor- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  obviously  wants  to  cooperate 
with  Mr.  Jaworski  and  it  was  felt  that  a 
general  authority  to  furnish  pertinent 
information  such  as  contained  in  the 
resolution  was  the  appropriate  way  to 
handle  the  problem. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriatioi^s  Com- 
mittee, is  correct;  this  matter  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
and  it  is  my  understanding,  as  he  has 
recited,  that  this  matter  did  come  up  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  action  he  is  now- 
taking  is  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  committee.  There  is  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  336)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski 
has  requested  that  certain  matters  relating 
to  a  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Conmilttee  on  Appropriations  be  transmitted 
to  him:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  Is  authorized  to  transmit  to 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworski,  under  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  appli- 
cable national  security  classification  proce- 
dures, a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  and  related  materials,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intelligence  Ojjerations,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  began  on 
May  9,  1973,  with  respect  to  its  inquiry  into 
the  purported  role  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  Case  and 
ihe  Watergate  Affair. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  13999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  >  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  13999)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  MoNDALF,  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
Mr.  Stafford  confei-ees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VETERANS" 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY  TO 
FILE   REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  at  such  time  as 
the  bill  <S.  3523>,  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill  of 

2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees;  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  on  any  amendment 
thereto  of  1  hour,  with  the  exception  of 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  on 
which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  3 
hours;  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment  of 
one-half  hour;  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
of  20  minutes;  and  tl\at  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  > .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  amendment 
I  know  is  satisfactory  to  tlie  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  from  which  this 
measure  was  reported,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  "Mr.  Cotton ».  I  know 
that  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  who  has  an  amendment  that  he 
will  offer  and  the  1-hour  time  limitation, 
it  is  my  underctanding,  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

It  is  my  undei-standing  that  this  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  who  may  also 
have  an  amendment. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson;  on  which  there 
would  be  a  3-hour  limitation.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  hope  and  assume  it 
would  be  germane  to  the  measme  coming 
before  the  Senate. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority  whip 
be  able  to  enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  the  majority  whip 
can  understand,  that  assumption  is 
rather  important.  We  would  not  want 
tome  entirely  unrelated  matter  to  come 
before  the  Senate  with  a  3-hour  time 
limitation:  but  perhaps  we  could  enter 
into  the  agreement  with  that  under- 
standing, and,  if  it  has  to  be  reconsid- 
ered, then  it  could  be. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  whip. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  assume  it  piobably 
Is  related  and  is  germane. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  think 
it  is.  I  condition  my  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  germaneness  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's amendment.  As  does  the  assistant 
RepubUcan  leader,  I  assume  that  the 
amendment  is  germane.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  spoke  to  me  about  it 
earlier  today,  but  I  do  not  recall  whether 
he  revealed  the  subject  matter.  If  he  did. 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  subject  mat- 
ter is.  But  suppose  I  condition  the  request 
on  the  germaneness  of  the  Nelson 
amendment:  and  if  it  is  not  germane 
and  if  Mr.  Nelson  wishes  to  have  the 
agreement  vitiated  on  that  basis,  it  will 
be  agreeable  all  the  way  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  Senate  will  prtweed  to  the 
coiTsideration  of  H.R.  14434,  an  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  research 
and  development.  There  is  a  time  agiee- 
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ment  on  that  bill.  The  time 
on  the  bill  is  2  hours.  There  r- 
Ilmitation  on  any  amendment 
of  1  hour,  with  a  time  1 
amendments  in  the  second  __ 
minutes.  Undoubtedly,  there  w 
call  votes  on  the  bill,  inasmucl  _ 
derstand  that  some  amendments 
offered  which  will  require 

At  12:45  p.m.  on  Monday 
ment  by  Mr.  McIntyre  to  th« 
procurement  authorization 
called  up.  There  Is  a  time 
the  McIntyre  amendment 

during    which    time    the    

Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
INTYRE)  may  ask  for  a  closed 
that  request  is  seconded,  as 
it  will  be,  the  time  for  the  closed 
with  come  out  of  the  4  hou^ 
amendment. 

There  is  a  time  limitation 

stitute  for  the  McIntyre 

substitute  to  be  offered  by  Mr 
limitation  being  1  hour. 

No  rollcall  votes  wiU  occur  oi  i 
prior  to  4  p.m. 

After  the  McIntyre  

the  Chiles  substitute  have  beer 
of  on  Monday,  the  Senate  will , 
take  up  an  amendment  by  Mr 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour 

Also,  It  will  be  in  order  for  Mi 
to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
and  for  Mr.  Javits  to  call  up  aL 
ment  on  Monday,  following  th; 
tion  of  the  McIntyre  and  Chil4 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday, 
will  meet  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  I 
mous  consent  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 

after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
have  been  recognized  under  the 
order,  Mr.  Cranston  or  Mr.  Ke) 
call  up  an  amendment  which 
discussed  with  Mr.  Stennis  and 
Mr.  Stennis  has  agreed  on  a 
of  1  hoiu". 

I  do  not  like  to  make  consen 
subject  to  the  approval  of  any 
but  in  this  instance,  in  view  o: 
that  the  matter  was  cleared 
Stennis — I  do  not  know 
cleared    with    Mr.    Thurmond 
Tower — in  view  of  the  fact  ... 
a  finalization  of  action  on  the 
will  occur  circa  2:30  p.m.  on 
and  in  order  to  provide  an 
for  the  Cranston-Kennedy 
to  come  in,  I  ask  unanimous  _. 
ject  to  approval  of  Mr.  Thur 
is  the  ranking  Member  on  the  . 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on 
nedy-Cranston  amendment  of 
that  the  time  begin  rimning 
after  the  two  leaders  have 
nized  on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  th< 
object,  Mr.  President,  would  it 
tention,  then,  if  there  were 
on  Tuesday,  that  the  vote  w 
after  the  expiration  of  the  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
occur  at  that  time  because  at 
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under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  is  to  proceed  to  the  further 
consideration  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  on  which  there  is  an  80-minute 
limitation,  with  a  vote  to  occur  no  later 
than  12:20  p.m. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  the  majority  whip 
able  at  this  time  to  give  any  indication  or 
enlightenment  as  to  the  subject  or  pur- 
pose of  the  Kennedy-Cran.ston  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  its  contents,  other  than 
that  it  was  represented  to  me  as  a  Viet- 
nam amendment.  The  manager  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Stennis,  is  aware  of  what  it 
contains,  because  I  have  asked  him  if  it 
is  agreeable  with  him  that  it  come  up 
the  first  thing  on  Tuesday  and  whether  it 
is  agreeable  to  him  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  1  hour  thereon;  and  he  in- 
dicated in  both  instances  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

It  will  possibly  be  the  better  thing  to 
agree  at  this  time  that  the  vote  occur  on 
that  amendment  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  Jackson  amendment.  The 
vote  on  the  Jackson  amendment  is  to 
occur  at  12:20  p.m.,  and  this  would  allow 
Senators  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  to 
understand  what  they  are  voting  on, 
and  it  would  allow  a  vote  on  both  of  those 
amendments  before  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  comes  up,  which  is  sched- 
uled for  1  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
think  that  would  be  wise.  I  assume  that  it 
is  Ukely  to  be  a  controversial  amendment, 
and  we  would  want  Senators  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  be  heard.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  accommodating,  particularly  for 
those  who  have  committee  sessions  that 
morning,  if  we  could  set  the  vote  at  least 
back  to  back  with  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  On  that  basis,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  Is  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, I  would  not  object.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  not  a  troop-cut 
amendment,  because  there  has  been  an 
understanding  that  there  will  be  no  more. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

May  I  add  this  further  condition :  That 
in  the  event  Mr.  Thurmond  would  have 
an  objection  to  this  particular  order.  I 
feel  confident  that  Mr.  Thurmond  would 
allow  the  Kennedy-Cranston  amendment 
to  come  in  on  Monday.  If  he  has  some 
objection  to  its  coming  in  on  Tuesday, 
he  would  allow  it  at  least  to  come  in  on 
Monday,  provided  it  is  not  a  troop-with- 
drawal or  a  troop-reduction  amendment; 
so  that  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cranston 
would  not  be  shut  out  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  it. 

Would  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  thiiik  so,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
to  begin  again,  on  Monday  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 


a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14434,  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  energy 
research  and  development.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  on  that  bill.  Within  the 
last  hour,  it  has  been  revealed  to  me  by 
Senators  Pastore  and  Baker  that  several 
amendments  are  expected  to  be  offered 
to  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
Senators  were  unaware  until  recently 
that  the  various  energy  requests  were 
incorporated  into  a  single  new  appro- 
priation bill,  this  has  complicated  the  sit- 
uation, so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  able  to  complete  its 
action  on  the  energy  appropriation  bill 
on  Monday  morning  within  the  time 
limit  allotted. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  bill 
of  2  hours,  with  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment thereto. 

S.    3000 

At  the  hour  of  12:45  p.m.  on  Monday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  will  call  up 
his  amendment  and  action  will  be  re- 
sumed thereon.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion thereon  of  4  hours,  during  which 
period  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  will  ask  for  a  closed 
session.  That  request  being  seconded,  the 
time  for  the  closed  session  will  come  out 
of  the  4  hours. 

There  is  a  time  limitation  on  the  sub- 
stitute by  Mr.  Chiles,  the  time  limita- 
tion being  1  hour. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  McIntyre 
amendment  and  the  Chiles  substitute, 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Mathias 
amendment  under  a  1-hour  limitation; 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hughes  will  be 
called  up  Monday,  as  well  as  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Javits. 

So  several  yea-and-nay  votes  will  oc- 
cur on  Monday,  none  of  which  will  occur 
prior  to  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 

In  the  event — and  it  is  a  likely  event — 
that  action  cannot  be  finished  on  the 
energy  appropriation  bill  in  the  limited 
time  allotted  on  Monday,  then  the  final 
action  on  that  bill  will  be  put  over  until 
after  deposition  of  the  amendments  to 
the  military  procurement  bill  that  have 
been  lined  up  for  Monday  or  until  the 
final  action  is  taken  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  which  should  occur  around 
2 :  30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

Of  course,  this  will  have  to  be  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr. 
McClellan).  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  will  be  understanding,  as  al- 
ways, in  the  event  such  extreme  circum- 
stances arise. 

Then,  on  Tuesday  the  Senate  wUl  meet 
at  9:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized  un- 
der the  standing  order,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Thurmond,  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Cranston  will 
be  called  up,  under  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion. There  undoubtedly  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  ordered  on  that  amendment. 

However,  at  the  hour  of  11  Tuesday 
morning,  action  wil  be  resumed  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Jackson  under  a  time 
limitation  of  80  minutes,  with  a  vote  to 
occur  on  the  Jackson  amendment  at 
12 :2a  p.m. 
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Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  any  rollcall  votes  ordered  on 
the  Kennedy-Cranston  amendment 
would  occur. 

At  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day, the  so-called  ceiUng  amendment 
will  be  called  up  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  Himiphrey 
amendment  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the  military 
procurement  bill.  That  will  also  be  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  in  the 
event  action  has  not  been  completed  on 
the  energy  appropriation  bill  action 
would  then  be  resumed  thereon. 

Other  bills  which  may  be  called  up  on 
Tuesday  and  subsequent  thereto  are — 
but  not  necessarily  in  that  order — S.  3523, 
a  bin  to  establish  a  temporary  national 
commission  on  supplies  and  shortages; 
S.  585,  a  bill  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934;  H.R.  8217, 
an  act  to  exempt  from  duty  certain 
equipment  and  repairs  for  vessels  oper- 
ated by  or  for  any  agency  of  the  United 
States — a  so-called  tax  bill.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  measures  on  the  calendar 
which  will  be  cleared  for  action  by  next 
week.  Conference  reports  may  be  called 
up  at  any  time  and  yea-and-nay  votes 
can  occur  thereon. 

The  debt  limit  bill  will  come  along  be- 
fore the  end  of  June.  The  House  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  action  on  at  least 
eight  appropriation  bills,  plus  perhaps  a 
continuing  resolution  by  the  end  of  June, 
so  Senators  are  Informed  that  several  ap- 
propriation bills  will  be  cleared  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  will  be  on  the  calendar  and 
ready  for  floor  action  by  the  end  of  June. 

Friday  sessions  may  be  expected  from 
now  on.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected  to 
occur  daily. 

That  is  about  it. 
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cordance  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  at  4:30 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, June  10,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jmie  7, 1974: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The    following   officer   of    the    tJ.S.    Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieute- 
nant (Junior  grade) : 
John  S.  Calhoun 

The  following  Reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  in  the 
grades  indicated : 

Lieutenant  commander 
James  P.  Brodle,  Jr. 
Garran  C.  Crow 


utenant 

Hal W.  Cohoon 
Peter  B.  Fontneavi 
Johnnie  L.  Johnson 
Roger  D.  ChvaUer 
Carl  D.  Main 
Peter  T.  Isaksen 
David  L.  Crede 
{junicrr  grade) 


Lie 
William  G.  Fisher 
Larry  J.  Balok 
Robert  W.  Cathey 
James  C.  Arrltt 
Charles  E.  Hughes 
Michael  P. 

McCormaclc 

Lieutenant 

Daniel  L.  Parr 

The  following  temporary  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  chief  warrant 
officer,  W2: 

Milton  D.  Moore,  Jr.  Prederlck  R.  Hill 

William  A.  Dlckerson,  Robert  E.  Drake 

m  James  E.  Andrews 
Charles  W.  Belsky 

The  following  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers,  W2   of   the   U.S.   Coast   Guard   to   be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officers,  W2: 
Howard  P.  Wirt 
Richard  E. 

D'Entremont 
William  M.  Roney 
John  W.  Warren,  Jr. 


Charlie  C.  Brogdon 
Chris  M.  Perclval 
Fred  Dombek,  Jr. 
John  W.  Littleton,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  Tate 
Desmond  B.  Connolly  David  K.  Winchester 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 


Robert  L.  Joubert 
Gary  E.  Hodge 
MUton  H.  Meekins 
John  W.  Massey 
John  R.  Cotter 
Walter  D.  Moulton 
George  C.  Tureman 


Victor  H.  Henkel,  Jr. 
John  M.  Terrell 
Llewellyn  D.  Midgatt 
Richard  P.  Edwards, 

Sr. 
Ralph  Skonleczny 
Roland  M.  Bowen 
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Jeremiah  J.  Donahue 
Kenneth  P.  Dalton 
Dale  W.  Croteau 
Thomas  J.  Jozwlak 
Donald  E.  Sapp 
Charles  R.  Blanar 
William  W.  Arrington 
Eugene  Lister 
Robert  C.  Jacobson 
Robert  L.  Ferguson 
Dennis  G.  Johnson 
Junius  S.  Clemmons 
William  J.  Gural 
Robert  S.  Tekesky 
Donald  A.  Perillo 
Kenneth  R.  Land 
Jack  E.  Voss 
Phillip  R.  Men 
Richard  A.  Eppley 
John  W.  Mullaney,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Collins 
Clarence  W.  Parker 
Elson  C.  Brittle 
Jesse  O.  Rowe 
Gerald  D.  Kerns 
Carl  W.  Fell 
Joseph  A.  Petit 
Frederick  M. 

Harrison 
Charles  E.  Kelly 
Leonard  J. 

Antoszewskl 
Victor  H.  Huck,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Cannon,  Jr. 
James  P.  Contratto 
David  E.  Clark 
Robert  L.  Sturgls 
Donald  J.  £>okken 
William  R.  Garinger 
Angel  M.  Lopez 
Charles  A.  Brlnson 
Grodon  L.  Pierce 
Dale  R.  Wllkins 
Jose  G.  Jimenez 
Charles  E.  Isgett 
Thomas  J.  Hickey 


,  Jr. 


Demetrlo  P.  Aspiras 
Carl  D.  Maddy 
Howard  E.  Hall 
Norman  L.  M. 

Peleholanl 
Lonnie  L.  Hyatt 
Richard  E.  Rainville 
James  A.  Irwin 
John  C.  Leith  III 
Larry  H.  Ollszewski 
Thurman  G. 

Pogelstrom 
Denis  J.  Mayberry 
Ronald  E.  Curtis 
Norvie  S.  GlUlkin 
Gary  L.  Perry 
Carl  L.  Ditmars 
Samuel  G.  Cottrell, 
Darold  W.  Smith 
Larry  M.  Conard 
Walter  J.  Hanson 
Kent  W.  Kramer 
Ronnie  L.  Kunz 
Dennis  C.  Dougherty- 
James  R.  Stlth 
Jack  B.  West 
Henry  L.  Riebel 
William  E.  Richardson 
Robert  G.  Hunter 
Norman  A.  Swanson 
Mward  P.  Nuzman 
Nlch  V.  Swanson 
Marion  C.  Parker 
Noel  E.  Crowley 
Patrick  J.  O'Hara 
Frank  H.  Legate 
James  J.  O'Brien 
Alice  T.  JeffersDn 
Russell  R.  Griffin 
Robert  T.  McLaughhii 
Librado  Torres 
William  Heelan 
Michael  J.  Monroe 
Bernard  A.  Kincaid 
Terry  O.  Gallaher 
Harry  R.  Bishop 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  June  6,  1974,  not  listed  in  Record 
of  June  6 : 

Department  of  Defense 

J.  William  Middendorf  11,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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HERB  HOFFMAN— A  DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT— RETIRES 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30 
years  of  public  service.  Herb  Hoffman, 
coimsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  CTiimi- 
nal  Justice  of  tha  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, is  retiring. 

I  first  came  to  know  Herb  when  he 
headed  the  Legislative  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  through  the 
years  came  to  respect  his  legal  judg- 
ments, boimdless  energy,  and  dedication 
to  the  public  interest. 

When  my  predecessor  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  enticed  Herb 
to  join  the  committee  staff  3  years  ago, 


I  joined  hundreds  of  others  who  bade 
him  farewell  at  a  reception  in  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General's  office. 

Now,  Herb  is  leaving  the  committee 
staff  and  retiring  from  Government  serv- 
ice. However,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  seen  fit 
to  avail  itself  of  Herb's  talents  as  di- 
rector of  its  newly  created  governmental 
relations  office.  I  congratulate  the  ABA 
on  its  choice,  and  wish  Herb  every  suc- 
cess in  his  new  career. 

The  ABA  release  which  announced  the 
appointment  follows: 
American  Bar  Association  Names  Hoffman 

Director     of     Governmental     Relations 

Office 

Washington,  D.C,  May  28.— The  American 
Bar  Association  today  appointed  Herbert  E. 
Hoflfman,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  as  director  of  Its 
newly  named  Governmental  Relations  Office 
here. 

Hoffman,  who  is  counsel  to  the  House  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  succeeds  Donald  E. 
Channel!,  who  for  the  past  17  years  served  as 
director  of  the  Association's  Washington  of- 
fice. Channell,  who  recently  resigned  to  en- 
ter private  practice  in  Washington,  will  serve 
fls  a  legislative  consultant  to  the  ABA. 

Hoffman's  appointment  was  announced 
here  by  Bert  H.  Early,  ABA  executive  direc- 
tor. Under  Hoffman's  leadership.  Early  said 
the  American  Bar  Association  will  expand  its 
public  service  efforts  with  the  Congress  and 
with  the  federal  agencies.  He  added  that  the 
ABA'S  office  here  also  will  provide  a  wider 
range  of  governmental  information  services 
to  state  and  local  bar  associations  and  to 
other  affiliated  bar  groups. 

As  the  ABA'S  highest  staff  offlier  in  Wash- 
higton,  Hoffman  will  direct  the  Association's 
liaison  with  the  three  branches  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  headquarters  of  the 
180,000-member  ABA  is  in  Chicago.  — 

Hoffman,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  was 
graduated  from  New  York  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  1937  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  there  in  1939.  He  prac- 
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ticed  law  in  New  York  City  fur  iw  a  years  be- 
fore World  War  II  and  for  two  :  ears  after. 

During  that  war,  he  served  as  a  chief  war- 
rant officer  and  for  two  years  as  a  r»  assistant 
division  Judge  advocate.  11th  Airl  lorne  Dlvi- 
aloii.  His  work  took  him  to  the  Sc  nth  Pacific 
and  Japan. 

Hoffman  Joined  the  legislative  sfction.  Of- 
fice of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Oene  al,  in  1948 
and  was  named  its  chief  In  19i  1.  He  has 
served  the  House  Judiciarv  Comn  ittee  since 
1971. 

Hoffman  since  1967  also  has  sei  ved  as  ad- 
junct professor  of  law  at  George  town  tJnl- 
verslty  Law  Center.  His  teachln, ;  specialty 
has  been  legislation.  He  also  has  1  ;ctured  on 
legislation  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  C  tnrunission. 

He  and  his  wife,  Beth,  who  is  j  rlnclpal  o( 
the  Drew  Model  Elementary  school  In 
Arlington,  are  the  parents  of  thre »  children. 
Their  son,  David,  is  an  attorney  n  Tucson. 
Their  daughter,  Joan,  teaches  in  Arlington, 
and  their  daughter.  Barbr.ra.  studi  s  at  John 
Hopkins  University. 


AMERICANISM  AT  FRA.NCIS 
BARDO  AMERICAN  LEGIQN 
1031 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DUlSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTIaTXVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  197  i 
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Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1974,  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
Ing   the   seventh    annual 
festival    of    the    Francis    L. 
American  Legion  Post  1031.  o 
N.Y. 

In  addition  to  being  a  pleasAnt 
event,  it  was  also  an  inspiring 
during  which  the  annual  Araifricanism 
Award  was  presented  to  Mr 
Hooker,  director,  BufTalo  regional 
U.S.  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  honor  of  presenting  Mr.  Hofcker 
an  American  flag  which  had 
over  our  U.S.  Capitol  for  him 

Post    1031's   commander, 
Nicosia,  had  warm  greetings  f o: ' 
attendance,  and  I  join  in  congratulating 
Chairman  Vito  Andriaccio  and 
man  Charles  J.  Monteleone: 


May  25. 
attend- 
dinier-dance 
lombardo 
Buffalo, 

social 

occasion 

ricani 

( fames  M. 

ofBce, 

iindlhad 

with 

bten  flown 

simuel    C. 
those  in 


As  Commander  of  the  Francis  A 
American  Legion  Post  No.  1031,  thl  i 
has  been  a  challenging  opportunltj 
my  fellow  comrades. 

This  evening  highlights  for  all 
gionnatres  the  activities  w-hlch  a 
organization  can  accomplish  with 
ance  of  the  Ladles  Auxiliary.  The 
conveys  the  friendship  and  support 
ceive  from  not  only  Legionnaires 
the  local  community.  I  invite  al, 
who  are  not  members  of  veterans 
tlons  to  close  ranks  and  be  counte  1 

This  years  committee  headed  bj 
drlacclo,   chairman   and   Charles 
leone.  co-chairman  are  to  be  ci 
for  the  success  of  tonight's  affair, 


State 


Bu  falo 


The  toastmaster.  New  York 
ator  John  La  Falce,  did  an  excellent 
and  the  program  was  impresslye 
particularly  fine  speech  by 
Court  Judge  Carmelo  Parlato. 

Post  1031  is  named  in  hono^ 
Francis  A.  Lombardo,  who  died 
during  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  Vforld 


:\.   LOM- 

POST 


Cochair- 


L«mbardo, 
past  year 
to  service 


good  Le- 
c^peratlve 
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II.  His  brother  Joseph  was  reported  miss- 
ing in  action  at  that  time,  but  was  fortu- 
nately spared  and  returned  to  Buffalo. 
Another  brother,  Michael,  was  wounded 
in  the  Philippines,  but  refused  to  allow 
a  recommendation  for  a  Purple  Heart 
for  fear  of  further  distressing  his  mother. 
In  April  1973,  our  oflQce  was  able  to  assist 
in  research  medical  records,  and  Michael 
received  his  medal  27  years  late — but, 
sadly,  only  2  months  later  he  died. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
Buffalo  Common  Coimcil  with  a  fouith 
brother,  the  late  Anthony  Lombardo.  The 
gallant  mother  of  these  men.  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine Lombardo,  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  at  the  festival. 

James  Hooker  is  certainly  a  most  de- 
serving recipient  of  the  Americanism 
Award  tliis  year.  His  biography  foUows: 

Jiunes  M.  Hoc-ker.  a  native  of  Western  New 
York,  is  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Regional 
Office  of  the  United  State.s  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  also  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Board. 

After  pursuing  his  education  locally,  he 
Joir.ed  the  United  States  Air  Force  In  Decem- 
ber 1942.  He  sftw  tlilrty-six  months  service 
with  the  Twelfth  Air  Force  in  Africa,  Sicily 
and  Italy,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
in  December  1945.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
accepted  Into  membership  of  Troop  I  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  665  In  Buffalo. 

h  career  employee,  he  joined  the  Veteran-s 
Administration  when  offices  were  opened  in 
Buffalo  In  March  1946,  serving  in  various  re- 
sponsible capacities  until  June  1966  when  he 
was  transferred  to  tlie  Baltimore  Regional 
Office  of  the  Veterans  Administration  as 
Assistant  Director.  In  September  1970,  he 
returned  to  the  Buffalo  Office  serving  as  As- 
sist.int  Director  luitil  receiving  his  current 
appointment. 

As  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office,  he  has  Jurisdiction  over  and 
responslbUity  for  the  integrated  program  of 
veterans'  benefits  consisting  of  compensation, 
pension,  education,  loan  guarantee  and  vet- 
erans assistance  activities  In  the  31-counties 
of  Western  and  Central  New  York.  He  has 
been  recognized  on  numerous  occasions  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  sustained 
and  outstanding  performance  rendered  in 
providing  service  to  veterans  and  their 
families. 

While  assigned  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Regional  Office  in  Baltimore.  Mary- 
land, he  was  actively  involved  in  establishing 
one  of  the  initial  Federal  Executive  Boards  In 
the  nation,  as  directed  by  the  President. 
Upon  return  to  the  Buffalo  area  he  continued 
his  Involvement,  currently  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  organization  of  Federal  executives 
dedicated  to  Improving  deUvery  of  Govern- 
ment services  In  the  Niagara  Frontier.  On 
June  19,  1973,  he  was  awarded  the  John  E. 
Foley  Memorial  Award  by  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Board  of  Buffalo  for  outstanding  service 
within  the  community  and  for  an  exemplary 
record  of  Integrity  and  devotion  to  public 
service. 

Although  a  member  of  a  number  of  vet- 
erans' organizations,  he  has  been  most  active 
as  a  Legionnaire,  currently  serving  as  Com- 
mander of  Troop  I  American  Legion  Post  No. 
665. 

It  was  a  great  pleasui-e  for  me  to  pre- 
sent the  flag  to  Mr.  Hooker,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  statement: 

"Americanism" — an  endleaa  quest  for 
something  new — to  make  our  country  and 
our  community  %  better  place  to  live  In.  It 
Is  almost  a  religion — It  la  a  thing  of  spirit.  It 
U  a  goal,  not  only  for  a  free  life — but  a 
better  life. 
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To  achieve  this  goal,  Jim  Hooker  not  only 
carries  out  his  Federal  functions  !ji  a  fair, 
humane,  and  understanding  way,  but  has  ex- 
panded his  talents  to  the  community  In  the 
field  of  youth  activities,  the  West  Side  Boys 
Club,  the  Front  Park  Hockey  Club,  to  men- 
tion a  few,  and  all  of  these  added  efforts  di- 
rected at  making  better  citizens  and  a  better 
community  and  a  better  life. 

I  would  like  to  Join  your  pot-t  in  honoring 
this  man  by  presenting  to  him  a  flag  that  flew 
o.er  the  Capitol,  specifically  for  him. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  memorable  event — 
a  refreshing  display  of  patriotism  and 
recognition  of  service  to  oiu'  country. 
With  people  like  these  respecting  our 
honorable,  hard-won  traditions,  we  can 
feel  tlie  future  of  our  Nation  is  secure. 


DR.   BURNS  SPEAKS  ON  INFLATION 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    ailCHICAN 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  26  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Burns,  addi'essed  the  graduat- 
ing class  at  Illinois  College.  He  patrioti- 
cally and  perceptively  spoke  on  a  subject 
of  vital  importance  to  the  young  people 
in  his  audience,  because  he  identified  a 
problem  that  threatens  theii-  life  styles, 
their  economic  opportunity,  and  their 
freedom.  But,  Mi-.  Speaker,  his  message 
is  a  message  that  should  be  heeded  not 
just  by  the  recent  graduates  of  Illinois 
College  but  by  every  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try, because  the  problem  he  discussed 
threatens  us  all  with  the  same  debilitat- 
ing consequences. 

Dr.  Bums  discussed  the  problem  of 
inflation — its  causes,  effects,  and  remedy. 
In  defining  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation.  Dr.  Burns  stated: 

The  gravity  of  our  current  Inflationarv 
problem  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  ...  If 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  future  of 
our  country  is  in  Jeopardy.  No  country  that 
I  know  of  has  been  able  to  maintain  wide- 
spread economic  prosperity  once  Inflation  got 
out  of  hand.  And  the  unhappy  consequences 
are  by  no  means  solely  of  an  economic  char- 
acter. If  long  continued,  inflation  at  any- 
thing like  the  present  rate  would  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Bums  listed  the  following  among 
special  causal  factors  contributing  to  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  abound  in  the 
land: 

With  production  rising  rapidly  acro.ss  the 
world,  prices  of  labor,  materials,  and  finished 
products  were  bid  up  everywhere.  To  make 
matters  worse,  disappointing  crop  harvests 
in  a  number  of  countries  in  1972  forced  a 
sharp  run-up  in  the  prices  of  food  last  year. 
Tlie  manipulation  of  petroleum  supplies  and 
prices  by  oil-exporting  countries  gave  an- 
other dramatic  push  to  the  general  price 
level  last  auttimn  and  early  this  year.  .  .  . 
Recently,  our  price  level  has  also  reacted 
strongly  to  the  removal  of  wage  and  price 
controls — a  painful,  but  essential  adjustment 
in  the  return  of  free  markets. 

But  Dr.  Burns  went  on  to  Identify  the 
more  basic  causes  of  Inflation  as  being 
Increased  dependence  on  Government 
enterprise  and  less  on  individual  Inltia- 
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tive  in  the  attainment  of  economic  ob- 
jectives. He  properly  pointed  out  that 
while  Government  endeavors  to  foster 
prosperity  and  to  mitigate  economic 
adversity  are  laudable  objectives,  they 
have  resulted  in  the  governmental  budg- 
etary affairs  getting  sorely  and  danger- 
ou.?ly  out  of  hand.  He  termed  the  infla- 
tion that  ensued  from  this  loss  of  budg- 
etary restraint  as  "the  most  dangerous 
economic  ailment  of  our  time." 

Dr.  Burns  told  his  audience  what  we 
must  do  as  a  nation  and  as  individual 
citizens  to  cope  with  this  crucial  problem. 
He  stated  we  must  resist  swift  expansion 
in  money  and  credit.  Our  Federal  budg- 
etary affairs  must  be  handled  more 
responsibly.  We  must  improve  our  In- 
dastrial  efficiency  and  individual  pro- 
ductivity. We  must  strengthen  competi- 
tion in  our  private  enterprise  system. 
Augmented  Incentives  to  produce  should 
be  adopted.  As  consumers,  we  should 
adopt  more  careful  spending  habits. 

This  distinguished  American  conclud- 
ed his  remarks  by  observing  that  while 
there  is  no  easy  way  out  of  our  inflation- 
ary morass,  the  elimination  of  inflation 
Is  essential  to  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Burns'  remarks  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Illinois  College  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Address  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 

ArTKITR    F.    BtTRNS 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  here 
in  the  heartland  of  America.  As  graduates  of 
this  College,  you  are  launching  your  careers 
at  a  challenging  but  troubled  time.  Con- 
fidence In  established  institutions,  partic- 
ularly in  our  government,  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
And  hopes  for  the  future  of  our  economy 
have  been  shaken  by  the  debilitating  effects 
of  Inflation  on  the  nation's  businesses, 
workers,  and  consumers. 

Inflation  Is  not  a  new  problem  for  the 
United  States,  nor  Is  It  confined  to  our  coun- 
try. Inflationary  forces  are  now  rampant  In 
every  major  Industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
Inflation  is  raging  also  In  the  less  developed 
countries,  and  apparently  in  socialist  coun- 
tries as  well  as  In  those  that  practice  free 
enterprise. 

The  gravity  of  our  current  inflationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Except 
for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  prices  In  the  United  States  have  of  late 
been  rising  faster  than  in  any  other  peace- 
time period  of  our  history.  If  past  experience 
Is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our  country  is  in 
Jeopardy.  No  country  that  I  know  of  has  been 
able  to  maintain  widespread  economic 
prosperity  once  inflation  got  out  of  hand. 
And  the  unhappy  consequences  are  by  no 
means  solely  of  an  economic  character.  If 
long  continued,  inflation  at  anything  like 
the  present  rate  would  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  today 
the  sources  of  our  Inflationary  problem,  the 
havoc  being  wrought  In  the  economy,  and 
the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to  regain  gen- 
eral price  stability  and  thus  strengthen  con- 
fidence In  our  nation's  future. 

A  large  part  of  the  recent  upsurge  In  prices 
has  been  due  to  special  factors.  In  most 
years,  economic  trends  of  Individual  nations 
tend  to  diverge.  But  during  1973  a  business- 
cycle  boom  occiured  simultaneously  In  the 
United  States  and  In  every  other  major  In- 
dustrial country.  With  production  rising 
rapidly  across  the  world,  prices  of  labor, 
materials,  and  finished  products  were  bid  up 
everywhere. 

To  make  matters  worse,  disappointing  crop 


harvests  in  a  niunber  of  countries  in  1972 
forced  a  sharp  run-up  in  the  prices  of  food 
last  year.  The  manipulation  of  petroleiun 
supplies  and  prices  by  oil-expK>rting  coun- 
tries gave  another  dramatic  push  to  the  gen- 
ersa  price  level  last  autumn  and  early  this 
year.  The  Influence  of  these  factors  is  still 
being  felt  In  consumer  markets. 

Recently,  our  price  level  has  also  reacted 
strongly  to  the  removal  of  wage  and  price 
controls — a  painful,  but  essential  adjustment 
in  the  return  of  free  markets. 

These  special  factors,  however,  do  not 
account  for'  all  of  our  Inflation.  For  many 
years,  our  economy  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions has  had  a  serious  underlying  bias 
toward  inflation  which  has  simply  been 
magnified  by  the  special  influences  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Ironically,  the  roots  of  that  bias  lie 
chiefly  In  the  rising  a.splrations  of  people 
everywhere.  We  are  a  nation  in  a  hurry  for 
more  and  more  of  what  we  consider  the  good 
things  of  life.  I  do  not  question  that  yearn- 
ing. Properly  directed,  it  can  be  a  powerful 
force  for  human  betterment.  Difficulties 
arise,  however,  when  people  In  general  seek 
to  reach  their  goals  by  means  of  short  cuts; 
and  that  is  wliat  has  happened. 

Of  late,  individuals  have  come  to  depend 
less  and  less  on  their  own  Initiative,  and 
more  on  government,  to  achieve  their  eco- 
nomic objectives.  The  public  nowadays  ex- 
pects the  government  to  maintain  prosper- 
ous economic  conditions,  to  limit  such  de- 
clines in  employment  as  may  occasionally 
occur,  to  ease  the  burden  of  Job  loss  or  ill- 
ness or  retirement,  to  sustain  the  Incomes  of 
farmers,  homebullders,  and  so  on.  These  are 
laudable  objectives,  and  we  and  other  na- 
tions have  moved  a  considerable  distance 
toward  their  realization.  Unfortunately,  In 
the  process  of  doing  so.  governmental 
budgets  have  gotten  out  of  control,  wages 
and  prices  have  become  less  responsive  to 
the  discipline  of  market  forces,  and  Inflation 
has  emerged  as  the  most  dangerous  economic 
ailment  of  our  time. 

The  awesome  imbalance  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  probably  the  contributory  factor 
to  Inflation  that  you  have  heard  the  most 
about.  In  the  past  flve  years,  total  Federal 
expenditures  have  increased  about  50  per 
cent.  In  that  time  span,  the  cumulative 
budget  deficit  of  the  Federal  government,  in- 
cluding government-sponsored  enterprises, 
has  totaled  more  than  $100  billion.  In  fi- 
nancing this  deficit  and  also  In  meeting  huge 
demands  for  credit  by  buslnesfes  and  con- 
sumers, tremendous  pressvires  have  been 
placed  on  our  credit  mechanisms  and  the 
supply  of  money  has  grown  at  a  rate  Incon- 
sistent with  price  stability. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  in  this  grad- 
uating class  Is  aware  of  some  of  the  trouble- 
some consequences  of  Inflation.  The  prices 
of  vh-tually  everything  you  buy  have  been 
rising  and  are  still  going  up.  For  the  typical 
American  worker,  the  increase  In  weekly 
earnings  during  the  past  year,  while  sizable 
in  dollars,  ha-s  been  wiped  out  by  inflation. 
In  fact,  the  real  weekly  take-home  pay  of  the 
average  worker  is  now  below  what  It  was 
a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  real  value  of  ac- 
cumulated savings  deposits  has  also  declined, 
and  the  pressure  of  rising  prices  on  family 
budgets  has  led  to  a  worrisome  increase  in 
delinquency  rates  on  home  mortgages  and 
consumer  loans. 

Many  consumers  have  responded  to  these 
developments  by  postponing  or  cancelling 
plans  for  buying  homes,  autos.  and  other  big- 
ticket  items.  Sales  of  new  autos  began  to 
decline  in  the  spring  of  1973,  and  so  too  did 
sales  of  furniture  and  appliances,  mobile 
homes,  and  newly  built  dwellings.  The  weak- 
ness in  consumer  markets,  largely  engendered 
by  inflation,  slowed  our  economic  growth 
rate  last  year  some  months  before  the  effects 
of  the  oil  shortage  began  to  be  felt. 


Actually,  the  sales  of  some  of  our  nation's 
leading  business  firms  have  been  on  the  wane 
for  a  year  or  more.  Their  costs,  meanwhile, 
have  continued  to  soar  with  increasing  wa^e 
rates  and  sharply  rising  prices  of  materials. 

The  effect  on  business  profits  was  ignored 
for  a  time  because  accountants  typically 
reckon  the  value  of  Inventories — and  also  the 
value  of  machinery  and  equipment  used  up 
in  production — at  original  cost,  rather  than 
at  current  Infiated  prices.  These  accounting 
practices  create  an  Illusory  element  In 
profits — an  element  that  Is  not  available  for 
distribution  to  stockholders  In  view  of  the 
need  to  replace  Inventories,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment at  appreciably  higher  prices.  Worse 
still,  the  Illusory  part  of  profits  is  subject 
to  the  Income  tax,  thus  aggravating  the  de- 
terioration in  profits.  This  result  Is  especially 
\mfortunate  because  of  the  shortage  of  ixi- 
du.strial  capacity  that  now  exists  In  key  sec- 
tors of  our  economy — particularly  In  the 
ba"=ic  materials  area. 

By  early  this  year,  a  confrontation  with 
economic  reality  could  no  longer  be  put  off. 
Major  business  corporations  found  that  the 
volume  of  Investlble  funds  generated  Inter- 
nally was  not  increasing  fast  enough  to  fi- 
nance the  rising  costs  of  new  plant  and 
equipment,  or  of  the  materials  and  supplies 
needed  to  rebuild  inventories.  Businesses 
began  to  scramble  for  borrowed  funds  at 
commercial  banks  and  In  the  public  markets 
for  money  and  capital.  Our  financial  mar- 
kets have  therefore  come  under  severe  strain. 
Interest  rates  have  risen  sharply;  savings 
flows  have  been  diverted  from  mortgage  lend- 
ing institutions;  security  dealers  have  ex- 
perienced losses;  prices  of  common  stocks 
have  declined;  the  liquidity  of  some  enter- 
prises has  been  called  Into  question;  and 
tensions  of  a  financial  nature  have  spilled 
over  Into  international  markets. 

Concerned  as  we  all  are  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  infiatlon,  there  Is  even 
greater  reason  for  concern  about  the  Impact 
on  our  social  and  political  institutions.  We 
must  not  risk  the  social  stresses  that  per- 
sistent inflation  breeds.  Because  of  Its  capri- 
cious effects  on  the  Income  and  wealth  of  a 
nation's  families  and  businesses,  Inflation  in- 
evitably cause  disillusionment  and  discon- 
tent. It  robs  millions  of  citizens  who  In  their 
desire  to  be  self-reliant  have  set  aside  funds 
for  the  education  of  their  children  or  their 
own  retirement,  and  it  hits  many  of  the 
poor  and  elderly  especially  hard. 

In  recent  weeks,  governments  have  fallen 
In  several  major  countries.  In  part  because 
ihe  citizens  of  those  countries  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  inflation.  Among  our 
own  people,  the  distortions  and  injustices 
wrought  by  inflation  have  contributed  ma- 
terially to  distrust  of  government  policies, 
and  even  to  some  loss  of  confldence  In  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Discontent  bred  by 
Inflation  can  provoke  profoundly  disturbing 
social  and  political  change,  as  the  history  of 
other  nations  teaches.  I  do  not  believe  I 
exaggerate  In  saying  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence of  Infiatlon  could  well  be  a  signifi- 
cant decline  of  economic  and  political  free- 
dom for  the  American  people. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  strug- 
gle to  curb  Inflation  will  not  succeed  and 
who  conclude  that  It  would  be  better  to  ad- 
Just  to  Inflation  rather  than  to  fight  It.  On 
this  view,  contractual  payments  of  all  sorts — 
wages,  salaries,  social  security  benefits.  In- 
terest on  bank  loans  and  deposits,  and  so 
on — should  be  written  with  escalator  clauses 
so  as  to  minimize  the  distortions  and  in- 
justices that  inflation  normally  causes. 

This  is  a  well-meaning  prop>osal,  but  it  is 
neither  sound  nor  practical.  For  one  thing, 
there  are  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
outstanding  contracts — on  mortgages,  public 
and  private  bonds,  Insiu-ance  policies,  and 
the  like — that  as  a  practical  matter  could 
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not  be  renegotiated.  Even  wiih 
undertakings,  the  obstacles  to 
isfactory  escalator  arrangements 
and  complex  economy,   where 
so   much    In   financial 
Insuperable.  More  Important  still 
It   easier   for  many  people  to  1 
flatlon,  escalator  arrangements  w 
weaken  the  discipline  that  Is  n 
duct  business  and   government 
dently  and  efficiently.  Universal 
am   therefore  convinced.  Is  an 
dangerous  quest.  The  respons 
to  flght  inflation  with  all  the 
muster  and   with   all   the   weapons 
command. 

One  essential  Ingredient  In 
Is  continued  resistance   to  swift 
money  and  credit   The  Federal 
tem,  I  assure  you,  Is  firmly  comm 
task.    We     Intend    to    encourag* 
growth  In  supplies  of  money  and 
nance  orderly  economic  expans; 
are  not  going  to  be  a  willing 
accommodation  of  rampant  lnfla)l 

As  this  year's  experience  has 
cated.  a  serious  effort  to  moderate 
of    money    and    credit    during    a 
burgeoning  credit  demand  resul 
Interest    rates — particularly    on 
loans.  Troublesome  though  thi.s 
terest  rates  may  be,  it  must  for 
tolerated.  For,  If  monetary  pohCT 
prevent  a  rise  In  Interest  rates 
demands   were   booming,   money 
would  expand  explosively,  with 
effects  on   the  price  level.  Any 
would  In  the  end  be  futile,  evei 
interest   rates   are   concerned,   bee 
rates  would  soon  reflect  the  rise  I 
level  and  therefore  go  up  all  t!ie 
must  not  let  that  happen. 

But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  sti 
monetary  policy  alone  cannot  solvi ! 
bom   Inflationary  problem.   We 
simultaneously  at  lessening  the 
derlylng    bias   toward    Inflation 
from  excessive  total  demands  on 
resources.  This  means,  among 
that  the  Federal  budget  ha-s  to 
more  responsibly  than   it   ha.s 
past. 

Incredible  though  It  may  .seem 
gress  has  been  operating  over  the 
out  any  semblance  of  a  rational 
TUe  committees  that  consider  speiidi 
ate   Independently  of   the 
consider    taxes,    and    appropratldns 
selves  are  treated  In  more  than  a 
ferent  bills  annually.  All  of  this 
the  Federal   budget   never   really 
sidered  as  a  whole — a  fact  which 
plain  it  Is  so  often  In  deficit 

Fortunately,  after  tnany  years 
by   concerned   citizens   and 
glaring     deficiency     In     the 
budget  process  Is  about  to  be 
that    would   Integrate   spending 
decisions  have   passed   both  the 
the  Senate.  This  Is  a  most  en 
velopment,   and   we   may   conflden|tly 
final  action   soon   by   the   Congre  s 
landmark  legislation. 

Procedural    changes,    however 
little  tinleas  the  pohilcal  will  ex 
ploit  the  changes  fully  And  this 
only  if  the  American  people  u 
nature   of   the    Inflation    we   have 
perlenclng  and  demand  appropriate 
their   elected   representatives 

As  you  leave  this  ball  today.  I 
to  give  continuing  thought  and 
problem  of   Inflation.   If  It 
affect  your  personal  lives  profoundly 
possible.  I  urge  you  to  assume  a 
role  In  getting  people  everywhere 
la    understanding    Inflation    and 
something  about  It.  In  the  great  " 
tradition  of  America,  much  can 
pushed    if    people    organize 
their  offices,  trade   unions. 
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clubs,  and  churches — to  probe  beneath  the 
superficial  explanations  of  Infiatlon  that  are 
the  gossip  of  everyday  life.  Productivity 
councils  In  local  communities  and  enter- 
prises, established  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving efficiency  and  cutting  costs,  can  be 
directly  helpful  In  restraining  Inflation. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  what  Individ- 
uals can  do  to  be  helpful,  let  me  note  the 
need  for  rediscovery  of  the  art  of  careful 
budgeting  of  family  expenditure!?.  In  some  of 
our  businesses,  price  competition  has  atroph- 
ied as  a  mode  of  economic  behavior,  in  part 
because  many  of  our  families  no  longer  exer- 
cise much  discipline  In  their  spending.  We 
have  become  a  nation  of  impulse  shoppers, 
of  gadget  buyers.  We  give  leas  thought  than 
we  should  to  choosing  among  the  thousands 
of  conunodltles  and  services  available  In  our 
markets.  And  many  of  us  no  longer  practice 
comparative  price  shopping — not  even  for 
big-ticket  items.  Careful  spending  habits  are 
not  only  in  the  best  Interest  of  every  family; 
they  could  contribute  powerfully  to  a  new 
emphasis  on  price  competition  In  consiuner 
markets. 

I  do  not  expect  lliat  the  path  back  to 
reasonable  price  .stability  can  be  traveled 
quickly.  Indetd.  our  government  will  need  to 
take  numerous  steps  to  reduce  the  inflation - 
ar3'  bias  of  -ur  econom-  besid'  those  I  have 
emphasized.  The  forces  of  competition  In 
labor  and  product  markets  need  to  be 
strengthened — perhaps  by  establlshbig  wage 
and  price  review  boards  to  minimize  abuses 
of  economic  power  certainly  through  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws, 
besides  elimination  of  barriers  to  entry  In 
.skilled  occupations,  reduction  of  barriers  to 
inports  from  abroad,  and  modification  of 
mlnlmtim  wage  laws  to  Improve  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  teenagers.  Impediments  to  In- 
creased production  that  stui  remain  in  farm- 
ing, construction  work,  and  other  Industries 
need  to  be  remo\ed.  And  greater  Incentives 
should  be  provided  for  enlarging  our  capacity 
to  produce  industrial  materials,  energy,  and 
other  products  in  short  supply. 

But  If  Inflation  cannot  be  ended  quickly, 
neither  can  It  be  eliminated  without  cost. 
S-^me  Industries  will  inevitably  operate  for 
a  time  at  lower  rates  of  production  than  they 
would  prefer.  Government  cannot — and 
should  not — try  to  compensate  fully  for  all 
such  occurrences.  Such  a  policy  would  In- 
volve negating  with  one  hand  what  was  being 
attempted  with  the  other. 

But  government  does  have  a  proper  ameli- 
orative role  to  play  in  areas,  such  as  hous- 
ing, where  the  incidence  of  credit  restraint 
has  been  disproportionately  heavy.  The  spe- 
cial burden  that  has  fallen  on  homebulldlng 
should  be  lightened,  ae  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
hotising  aids  which  the  Administration  re- 
cently announced.  And  my  personal  Judg- 
ment Is  that  It  would  be  advisable,  too,  for 
government  to  be  prepared.  If  need  be,  to  ex- 
pand the  roster  of  public-service  Jobs.  This 
particular  means  of  easing  especially  trouble- 
some situations  of  unemployment  will  not 
add  F>ermanently  to  governmental  costs.  And 
In  any  event.  It  would  conflict  much  less  with 
basic  antl-lnflatlon  objectives  than  would 
the  conventional  alternative  of  general  mon- 
etary or  fiscal  stimulus.  A  cut  In  personal 
lnc<Mno  taxes,  for  Instance,  would  serve  to 
perpetuate  budget  deficits.  Not  onlv  that, 
It  might  prove  of  little  aid  to  the  particular 
indiistrles  or  localities  that  are  now  experi- 
encing economic  difficulty.  Much  the  same 
would  be  true  of  a  monetary  policy  that  per- 
mitted rapid  growth  of  money  and  credit. 
There  Is  no  Justification  for  such  fateful 
steps  at  this  time. 

In  coocludlng,  I  would  simply  repeat  my 
central  meaaage:  there  is  no  e«sy  way  out 
of  the  Inflationary  morass  into  which  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  sink  through  neg- 
ligence and  Imperfect  vision.  But  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  succeed  If  the  American 
people  become  more  alert  to  the  challenge,  I 
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hope  that  the  members  of  this  graduating 
class  will  Join  with  other  citizens  across  the 
country  In  a  great  national  crusade  to  put  an 
end  to  Inflation  and  restore  the  conditions 
essential  to  a  stable  prosperity — a  prosperity 
whose  benefits  can  be  enjoyed  by  all  oiu 
people.  This  objective  Is  within  our  means 
and  Is  essential  to  our  nation's  future. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  SHOULD 
ENFORCE  ITS  SUBPENAS  IN 
COURT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF   WISCONSIN 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  out  on  several  occasions  about 
the  desirability  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee seeking  to  enforce  its  Presidential 
subpenas  in  court.  Certainly,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  the  authority  to  re- 
ject in  toto  the  committee's  legitimate  de- 
mands for  information;  but  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  committee's  authority 
to  demand  evidence  from  the  President 
is  not  unlimited.  Regrettably,  the  latter 
view,  up  to  this  point,  has  not  found 
much  favor  among  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

On  Wednesday,  June  5,  1974,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  outstanding 
editorial  on  this  very  issue;  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Journal's  edi- 
tors have  taken  a  position  similar  to  my 
own.  This  cogent  editorial  may  cause 
many  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  rethink  their  positions  on  the  role  of 
the  courts  in  the  Impeachment.  The  edi- 
torial appears  below: 

Impeachment  and  the  Cotrats 

We  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  vote 
on  the  substance  of  a  case  for  Impeachment 
unless  It  flrst  encourages  the  courts  to  handle 
questions  of  evidence  and  executive  privilege, 
which  otherwise  will  be  Intractable  proce- 
dural snarls.  While  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  Eo  far  refused  to  seek  adjudica- 
tion, we  hope  and  trust  the  matter  is  not  yet 
clo.sed. 

As  one  straw  In  the  wind,  we  note  that 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  has  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  forego  Its  usual  sum- 
mer recess,  holding  Itself  ready  to  decide 
questions  affecting  Watergate.  In  allowing 
Special  Prosecutor  Leon  Jaworskl  to  skip  the 
usual  appellate  level  and  scheduling  a  July 
hearing  on  his  subpoena  of  Oval  Office  tapes, 
the  Court  not  only  took  the  majority  leader's 
advice  but  expressed  Its  own  willingness  to 
Involve  Itself  In  Watergate  proceedings. 

We  are  at  a  bit  of  a  loss  to  understand  the 
Rodlno  committee's  adamant  opposition  to 
Invoking  the  court.  But  we  have  been  In- 
creasingly Impressed  by  its  general  handling 
of  the  Impeachment  probe,  and  we  would  be 
far  from  surprised  If  It  yet  decided  to  go  to 
court  In  the  face  of  presidential  refusals  to 
yield  more  evidence.  Svurely  the  committee 
can  understand  that  the  nation  deserves  a 
vote  on  the  substance  of  alleged  presidential 
wrongdoings,  not  on  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  versus  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Executive. 

The  committee's  refusal  to  go  to  court 
would  be  easier  to  understand  If  it  had  been 
less  careful  generally,  for  the  quickest  ex- 
planation Is  that  It  feels  It  needs  the  proce- 
dural Issue  to  make  a  case  against  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House  could  find  no  grounds  on 
which  to  Impeach  Andrew  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample, until  It  forced  him  Into  an  Impasse 
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on  prerogatives.  Similarly,  we  now  learn, 
when  Tammany  Hall  Democrats  Impeached 
and  removed  a  threatening  New  York  gov- 
ernor, the  grounds  were  campaign  fund  vio- 
lations and  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Impeachment  panel. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  think  the  com- 
mittee's demand  for  further  evidence  Is  en- 
tirely Justified  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  tran- 
.scrtpts  so  far  released:  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  accede  or  at  least  ask  the 
courts  to  rule  and  accept  the  outcome.  But 
it  Is  also  true  that  by  demanding  more  and 
more  the  committee  can  keep  the  procedural 
issue  alive  forever,  regardless  of  any  issue  of 
substance.  It  can  unilaterally  create  its  own 
grounds  for  Impeachment. 

If  the  committee  allowed  the  courts  to 
arbitrate,  procedural  issues  wovUd  be  grounds 
for  Impeachment  only  If  the  President  de- 
cided to  defy  both  branches.  In  that  case 
they  would  be  good  groimds  indeed.  But  by 
allowing  the  courts  to  Impose  limits  on  its 
demands,  the  conunlttee  would  lose  the  one 
option  through  which  it  can  assure  Itself  of 
grounds  for  Impeachment.  No  doubt  a  fear 
that  the  substantive  case  alone  wUl  not  be 
enough  Is  the  reason  some  partisans  paint 
the  whole  idea  of  adjudicating  as  something 
of  a  Nixon  plot,  but  the  committee  itself 
ought  to  be  above  that  kind  of  thinking. 

Ther«  are  of  cotirse  more  solid  fears  about 
involving  the  cotirt,  as  the  discussion  nearby 
shows.  To  rule  on  evidence,  the  courts  would 
have  to  decide  in  their  own  minds  what  con- 
stitutes an  Impeachable  offense.  But  surely 
the  argument  that  they  cannot  do  this  with- 
out asserting  the  power  to  overrule  Congress' 
eventual  decision  strains  at  gnats  and  swal- 
lows elephants. 

We  also  doubt  that  the  Congress  really 
wants  to  argue  that  the  courts  have  no  place 
because  Impeachment  Is  a  purely  political 
matter  anyway.  It  Is  of  course  true  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  eventtially  be  decisive,  but 
the  public  Is  too  sensible  to  see  the  Impeach- 
ment Issue  as  one  of  prerogatives  of  the 
branches  of  government.  We  should  think 
that  all  branches  should  try  to  meet  the  real 
Issue,  which  Is  whether  or  not  the  President 
Is  guilty  of  wrongdoing. 

Obvlotoaly  a  great  many  people  have  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds,  both  pro  and 
con,  on  the  President's  guilt.  But  there  are 
also  those  of  us  who  find  the  current  evi- 
dence quite  ambiguous  and  are  interested  in 
trying  to  establish  the  truth  about  so  serious 
a  matter.  The  truth  \^'tll  not  be  established 
by  Impeaching  the  President  for  refusing 
subpoenas  or  citing  him  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  Going  to  the  courts  Is  the  best 
route  for  forcing  out  the  relevant  evidence; 
Congress'  function  Is  to  then  render  its  Judg- 
ment on  where  the  truth  lies. 

In  accepting  the  Jaworskl  appeal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  moved  some  way  towards 
accepting  Its  part  of  those  tasks,  though  the 
Issues  In  that  case  will  still  be  far  from  those 
that  would  arise  In  the  full  context  of  an 
Impeachment  probe.  Congress'  next  step 
ought  to  be  a  suit  putting  the  issue  squarely, 
even  at  the  risk  of  glvUig  up  sweeping  but 
ultimately  empty  claims  of  unilateral  Juris- 
diction. In  deciding  whether  to  take  that 
course,  Congress  needs  to  ask  which  Is  more 
Important,  rhetorically  defending  its  prerog- 
atives, or  arriving  at  the  truth  about  Water- 
gate. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


American  people  with  the  financial  af- 
faire of  their  elected  officials,  I  recently 
made  public  information  with  respect  to 
my  income  during  1973,  and  the  taxes 
paid  by  me  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  State  and  local  governments. 

To  augment  that  information.  I  am  at 
this  time  publishing  details  concerning 
the  assets  which  Mrs.  0*Hara  and  I 
have  accrued  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  and  our 
seven  children  have  a  home  in  Utica. 
Mich.  We  purchased  that  home  in  1958 
for  $17,000,  and  paid  off  the  mortgage  in 
April  1974.  We  also  have  a  residence  in 
the  Washington  area  which  we  purchased 
in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  The  mort- 
gage balance  on  this  house  is  $34,348.94. 

We  have  two  family  cais — a  1970 
Dodge  Dart  and  a  1972  Dodge  Sportsvan 
on  which  we  owe  $1,507.09.  We  have  a 
sailboat  which  we  purchased  last  year  for 
$1,500. 

In  addition,  we  have  $9,298.13  in  .sav- 
ings in  the  Congressional  Employees  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union,  and  approximately 
$524.23  in  my  checking  account.  I  also 
own  one  share  of  A.T.  &  T.  stock  which 
presently  has  a  market  value  of  $46.50. 

I  am  one-third  owTier  of  three  pieces  of 
investment  real  estate  which  I  puichased 
jointly  with  my  brother  and  a  friend. 
They  are  an  unimproved  lot  which  we 
acquired  for  $9,500;  a  house  which  we 
puichased  for  $6,500  with  the  intention 
of  renovating  and  then  renting  it:  and 
another  house  for  which  we  paid  $15,- 
400  and  on  which  we  have  a  mortgage 
balance  of  $12,400. 

Looking  toward  the  future.  I  am  con- 
tributing to  the  Federal  employees  re- 
tirement plan  into  which  I  now  pay  8  per- 
cent of  my  congressional  salary  each  year 
and  in  which  I  have  an  equity  of  $37.- 
160.05. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publishing  this  in- 
formation, not  because  of  any  require- 
ment of  law  or  regulation,  but  solely  in 
the  public  inteiest.  In  so  doing,  I  recog- 
nize there  are  conflicting  rights  involved. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  right  to 
privacy,  which,  I  submit,  public  officials 
possess  just  as  much  as  do  private  cit- 
izens. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
people's  right  to  know. 

By  releasing  our  financial  information 
in  this  instance,  Mrs.  O'Hara  and  I  are 
giving  up  some  of  our  right  to  privacy. 
But  if  it  helps  in  a  small  way  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  those  who  the  people 
elect  to  represent  them,  our  doing  so 
will  have  served  a  useful  purprose. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  GOES 
HIGHRISE  IN  TOKYO 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  more  fully  acquainting  the 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mi'.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  U.S. 
embassy  building  in  Tokyo  may  not  seem 
of  great  Importance  since  all  indications 
are  that  the  State  Department  and  for- 
eign aid  crowd  are  iimnlng  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners. 


But  a  12-story  reinforced  concrete 
structure,  covering  3.2  acres,  a  garage 
for  72  cars  and  housing  about  700  em- 
ployees at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,253.- 
529  may  cause  some  Americans  to  won- 
der if  we  are  providing  a  mission  to 
Japan  or  if  we  are  planning  on  turning 
it  into  a  colony. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Department 
experts  claim  tliat  the  cost  of  the  new 
chancery  may  be  paid  for  through  Jap- 
anese land  deals  will  also  be  little  solace 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  He  may  won- 
der why  if  the  State  Department  is  mak- 
ing profitable  deals  on  his  overseas 
investment,  the  money  is  not  returned 
to  the  public  treasurj'  like  a  portion  of 
the  taxpayers'  is. 

Some  f>eople  still  remember  the  lavish 
State  Department  complex  in  India  at  a 
cost  of  $6  million,  to  separate  the  State 
Department  personnel  who  lived  like 
kings  from  the  average  poor  Indian,  and 
then  was  given  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Some  may  wonder  if  this  may  be 
the  fate  of  oui-  new  "Empire  "  State  De- 
partment buUding  in  Tokyo,  when  v.e 
Americans  are  ousted  from  there.  I  in- 
sert related  news  clippings  to  follow  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2.   1074! 

U.S     RCADIES  TOKTO  SlTK  FOR  EmBASSY 

(By  Ian  Mackenzie) 

Tokyo. — The  »Tecker's  ball  Is  tearing  the 
iniiards  out  of  the  sedate  white-walled 
chancery  of  the  United  States  mission  in 
central  Tokyo  to  make  way  for  a  12-story 
reinforced  concrete  structure. 

The  new  office  building,  due  for  completion 
in  mid-1976,  will  be  the  largest  U.S.  emba^sv 
building  In  the  world,  housing  about  700 
employees  now  scattered  in  seven  area  build- 
ings. 

An  embassy  pamphlet  describes  the  old 
chancerv-  and  two  adjacent  apartment  build- 
ings turned  Into  offices  as  "two  story  struc- 
tures .  .  .  built  hi  a-i  eclectic  style  with 
Oriental,  Spanish  and  American  colonial 
overtones." 

•The  exterior  was  stucco  with  extensive 
use  of  wrought  Iron,  copper  and  decorative 
pillars.  Inside,  many  of  the  walls  were  pa- 
nelled In  American  walnut  and  the  floors 
were  primarily  of  Vermont  marble."  It  adds. 

Whatever  the  style,  the  old  chancery  added 
a  touch  of  serenity  to  a  busy  corner  of  Tok\  o. 
and  many  are  sad  to  see  It  go. 

The  ambassador's  residence,  built  In  the 
same  style,  will  remain  just  l)ehiiid  the  new 
building. 

A  document  recovered  from  the  corner- 
stone of  the  old  chancery  sa\-s  the  American 
mission  has  been  on  the  same  site  since 
1888. 

The  land  originally  was  a  graveyard  when 
purchased  by  Baron  Okura  in  1888.  He 
erected  a  building  on  the  site  for  the  Amer- 
ican minister  and  in  1889.  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment bought  the  land  from  the  baroa  and 
teased  It  to  the  American  government. 

The  oiiglnal  buildings,  including  the  am- 
bassador's residence,  chancery,  office  build- 
ings and  stables,  stood  until  Septemt>er  1. 
1923.  when  they — along  with  much  of  the 
rest  of  Tokyo — were  dfstroyed  In  an  earth- 
quake. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  building 
in  1929.  and  It  was  completed  In  1931  at  a 
cost  of  »S53.005.  President  Herbert  Hoover 
was  criticized  at  the  time  for  the  projected 
cost. 

During  World  War  II.  the  embassy  build- 
ing was  cared  for  by  the  Swiss  legation. 

But  a  postwar  acquisition  by  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  more  than  covered  the  cost  ot 
the  new  chancery — $12,253,529. 
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The  allied  occupation  forces  tool 
nearby  offices  of  the  South  Manchufian 
ways  Co.  In  1945. 

The  U.S.  government  in  turn  tx^ught 
iirlck  office  building  from  the 
er'.imcnt  In  1952  and  turned  it  Into 
for  the  overcrowded  embassy.  Now 
h^-s  sold  the  annex  to  a  developm  jnt 

The  new  chancery,  covering  3.2 
consist  of  a  12-story  high-rise  towei 
story  rise  portion  and  a  basement 
dude  a  garage  for  72  cars,  audltoiiu 
cataterla  as  well  as  embassy  office<i 
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IFiotu  ihe  Washington  Post.  July    IG,   1973 1 
U.S.  TO  End  Aid  Procram  In  IiJdia 
(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 
New  Delhi,  July   15. — In  the  ne: 
of   days,   as  soon   as   Prime   MinLsti 
Gandhi  gets  over  a  case  of  flu,  US 
sador  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  wil 
her  and  close  out  an  era. 

The    ambassador    will    inform 
minister   that   the  much-maligued 
program  to  India  is  officially  ended 
government's  Insistence,  after  22  y 
an  expenditure  of  $10  billion. 

Moynihan   will   also  present   Mrs 
with  a  proposal  for  disposing  of  884  i 
in  Indian  rupees  held  by  the  Un 
as  a  result  of  Indian  payments  for 
grain  supplied   during  the  famine 
tlie  1960s  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Finally,   Moynihan   will   turn   ove 
prime  minister  a  86  million  compl 
ury   buildings  occupied   by  the  US 
for  International  Development  (AID 
Delhi.  The  complex  was  completed 
years  ago. 

So  far  as  the  Indians  are 
most  important  of  the  three 
the  package  will  be  Moynlban's 
regarding  the  U.S.  rupee  holdings. 

These  rupees  are  held  in  the  Reseiv 
of  India  and  they  represent  a  draii 
Indian   economy    because   of    the 
interest    the    account    commands 
that    is    piling    up    faster    than    th( 
themselves  can  possibly  be  spent. 

The    ambassador,    who    recently 
from  consultations  with  President  N 
fuses  to  reveal  details  of  the  plan 
has  seen  Mrs.  Gandhi.  He  said  only 
proposal  falls  "somewhere  between 
infinity. ■■  In  other  words,  it  will 
that  the  mammoth  account  remaii 
Indian  bank,  nor  will  it  write  off 
matter,  as  the  Indians  would  like. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  proposal 
a  good  one.  from  India's  viewpoint 
Mrs.  Gandhi  is  likely  to  accept  it. 
reason  for  rejecting  it,  the  sources 
would  be  {jolitlcal,  not  economic. 

The  prime  minister  and  member 
government  periodically  trot  out  th 
problem"    when    they    want    to 
United  States  of  worming  Its  way 
Indian  economy.  But  the  United 
not  spend  any  of  its  rupee  holdings 
India's  express  consent. 

Moynihan  hopes  his  plan  will  be 
important  step  toward  putting  India 
lean  relations  on  a  normal  nation-t< 
basis. 

As  much  an  ideological  variants 
tary  alliances,  the  donor-debtor 
has  helped  sour  India  on  the  Unite(  I 
and  vice  versa. 

The  prime  minister's  attitude 
that  there  is  no  point  to  the  old 
lationshlp  for  either  side.  Knowing 
nihan  is  eager  to  clear  the  decks 
stewardship  moves  Into  full  gear. 

He  views  the  transfer  of  the  US 
plex  of  buildings  to  the  governmem 
dia  as  symbolizing  an  end  to  one 
the  start  of  another. 

ITie   collection  of   white   brick    biiildings 
sucks  up  from  the  desert  on  the  soi^h  edge 
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of  New  Delhi  like  a  sore  thumb.  And  like 
a  sore  thumb,  it  has  been  an  Irritant  ever 
since  it  was  built. 

The  south  block  complex,  as  It  is  known 
to  AID  staff  members,  was  living  proof  that 
the  United  States  owned  more  of  India's 
ruptees  than  was  good  for  either  currency. 
The  decision  to  build  the  complex,  with 
food  for  peace  rupees,  was  made  in  1969, 
when  AID  had  260  Americans  working  in  In- 
dia and  the  United  States  was  spending  what 
considered  "funny  money"  on  anything  It 
could  think  of.  just  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  it. 

As  one  AID  insider  put  it.  "The  way  we 
were  buying  and  spending  in  those  days 
would  make  your  hair  curl.  Anything,  any- 
body wanted  was  okay." 

The  south  block  concept  fit  in  perf>'ctly 
with  that  kind  of  mentality.  After  all,  the 
reasoning  went,  India  is  a  hard  place  for 
Americans  to  live  in.  The  weather  is  misera- 
bly hot  at  least  half  the  year,  and  all  year- 
round  in  some  parts;  You  cannot  drink  the 
water  without  boiling  it;  you  cannot  buy  a 
steak;  outside  the  big  cities  there's  no  place 
to  swim,  etc..  etc.  In  short,  wouldn't  it  be 
nice  to  have  a  place  where  we  could  get 
away  from  India,  even  for  Just  a  little  while. 

The  south  block  is  Just  such  a  place,  "An 
ostentatious  American  ghetto,  but  the  best 
damned  oasis  in  the  Indian  desert"  as  one 
AID  staffer  put  it.  The  complex  consists  of 
a  clustered  six-story  building  containing  30 
roomy  two-and  three-bedroom  apartments: 
a  hotel  with  18  double  rooms  as  well  as  a 
dining  room,  cocktail  lounge,  reception  room, 
library,  four-lane  bowling  alley  and  swim- 
ming pool.  The  whole  thing  is  swathed  In 
tinted  felass,  lined  with  wall-to-wall  carpet- 
ing, cooled  with  central  air  conditioning, 
sweetened  with  piped-in  stereo  music  and 
lubricated  with  pure  drinking  water  right 
from  the  taps. 

In  addition  to  these  living  and  playing 
facilities,  the  complex  has  a  sprawling,  low- 
slung  office  block,  a  giant  warehouse  and  a 
covered  garage.  These  buUdings  have  already 
l>een  turned  over  to  India  which  has  In- 
stalled members  of  Its  science  and  technology 
ministry  in  them. 

The  rest  of  the  buildings  will  be  turned 
over  by  the  end  of  September.  Such  a  trans- 
fer was  envisaged  in  1969.  The  agreement 
signed  by  AID  and  the  Indian  government 
then  said  India  would  receive  the  complex 
"when  no  longer  required  for  the  support  of 
the  United  States  assistance  program  in 
India." 

Barely  a  year  after  the  construction  ended. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  said  India  had  had  enough  of 
U.S.  AID  and  the  staff  was  quickly  run  down 
to  Its  present  12  Americans. 

A  major  unknown  is  how  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  cop©  with  the  huge  cost 
and  expertise  needed  to  run  the  modern  com- 
plex. Electricity  alone  costs  $67,000  a  year. 
Total  annual  operating  costs  are  $160,000. 

An  American  engineer  who  just  completed 
an  overall  Inspection  of  the  plumbing  and 
water  purification  plant  told  AID  staffers  he 
expected  the  whole  system  would  cease  func- 
tioning In  six  months  after  the  Indians  take 
over. 

Cyril  Peters,  an  Indian  national  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  complex  since  Ita  com- 
pletion, says  it  will  take  even  less  time. 

"The  government  wont  be  able  to  run  it," 
said  Peters.  "I'd  hate  to  see  it  three  months 
after  they  move  in.  Under  my  management, 
everyone  does  whatever  is  required  of  him. 
The  government  will  have  to  worry  about 
caste.  Higher  caste  people  won't  help  with 
low-level  jobs.  It  will  be  a  mess." 

The  end  of  the  south  block  complex  does 
not  mean  that  the  American  community  in 
New  Delhi  will  no  longer  have  a  refuge  from 
India. 

There  is  still  the  American  Community 
Support  Association,  where  Americans  can 
taste  such  joys  of  home  as  hamburgers,  hot 
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dogs.  American  beer,  cokes  and  soft  Ice  cream 
and  relax  in  the  swimming  pool  and  on  the 
baseball  diamond. 

The  handful  of  AID  staffers  and  theh-  fami- 
lies who  will  remain  In  New  Delhi  to  over- 
see outstanding  loans,  the  large  school  lunch 
program  and  a  few  other  extant  projects  are 
being  transferred  to  rented  houses  or  em- 
bassy compound  apartments. 

Ironically,  Just  as  the  south  block  is  being 
given  up,  the  U.S.  embassy  finds  Itself  need- 
ing at  least  20  new  apartments  for  staff  mem- 
bers. A  12-unlt  building  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  plans  for  others  are  on  the  draw- 
ing boards. 


HEROIN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  in 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Turkish  Govei-nment  to  halt  its  efiforts 
at  lifting  the  ban  on  opium  production. 

With  over  200,000  heroin  addicts  in 
the  United  States,  we  cannot  be  com- 
placent in  combating  this  deadly  plague. 
The  critically  serious  problem  of  heroin 
addiction  calls  for  immediate  and  mas- 
sive attention;  this  crime  and  health 
problem  taking  its  heaviest  toll  on  our 
young  people. 

Heroin  trafiBc  is  a  lucrative  business  for 
drufT  peddlers  throughout  the  world  ne- 
cessitating international  cooperation  if 
we  are  ever  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  grow- 
ing scourge. 

The  Turkish  Goverrunent  has  recently 
indicated  that  it  is  considering  lifting  the 
ban  on  poppy  cultivation.  Our  Nation 
pressed  hard  for  the  institution  of  the 
ban,  and  expended  over  $35  million  in 
assistance  to  Turkey  to  provide  relief  to 
those  poppy  growers  who  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  ban. 

Reports  from  our  drug  enforcement  of- 
ficials indicate  that  the  ban  was  effective, 
drying  up  opium  trade  in  Turkey,  sub- 
stantially diminishing  heroin  traffic  here 
at  home.  Prior  to  the  poppy  ban,  it  was 
reported  that  there  were  over  500,000 
heroin  addicts  in  our  Nation.  The  ban, 
combined  with  effective  rehabilitation 
programs,  reduced  this  figure  to  200,000 
over  the  past  2  years. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  that  kind  of 
success.  We  must  forcefully  convince  the 
Turkish  Government  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  drug  plague  in  our 
own  Nation  and  need  their  cooperation 
in  doing  so.  Accordingly,  our  resolution 
calls  upon  our  diplomatic  leaders  to  step 
up  negotiations  with  Turkey,  urging  that 
nation  to  subsist  in  any  further  poppy 
cultivation. 

If  we  are  unsuccessful  in  our  negotia- 
tions, we  must  certainly  take  action  in 
the  form  of  cutting  off  U.S.  assistance  to 
internal  Turkey,  While  I  am  reluctant 
to  impose  upon  the  policies  of  another 
country,  opium  growth  In  other  nations 
threatens  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
Without  wholehearted  global  cooperation 
we  solely  cannot  prevent  the  onslaught 
of  the  drug  epidemic. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  that  so  many 
of  our  Members  have  joined  in  this  im- 
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portant  effort.  A  bipartisan  majority  of 
House  Members,  Including  a  majority  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  members, 
have  joined  us  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. Such  an  impressive  deluge  of  sup- 
port from  the  Congress,  should  help  our 
negotiators  to  forcefully  convey  to  the 
Turkish  Government  that  we  do,  indeed, 
mean  business,  and  that  we  will  not  drag 
our  feet  in  combating  the  plague  of  drug 
addiction  in  the  United  States.  The  se- 
riousness of  the  heroin  problem  cries  out 
for  an  exhaustive  effort  at  containment. 
We  must  remain  firm  in  our  commitment 
to  stamping  out  the  deadly  flow  of  drug 
traffic.  Wherever  it  may  emanate  and 
whoever  it  may  involve. 


SCARE  TACTICS  ON  STRIP  MINE 
BILL 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29, 
John  C.  Sawhill,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  directed  a  letter  to 
Representative  Craig  Hosmer  in  which  he 
has  distorted  the  impact  and  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  11500,  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1973.  This 
bill,  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  May  30. 
has  been  endorsed  by  both  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Sawhill  is  trying  to  scuttle  H.R. 
11500  with  a  completely  imsubstantiated 
charge  that  "it  would  seriously  cut  exist- 
ing coal  production  and  also  remove  vast 
amounts  of  coal  reserves  from  future 
production."  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  various  points  at  issue  raised  in  Mr. 
Sawhill's  letter,  comparing  them  with  the 
final  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
which  analyzes  the  possible  and  probable 
effects  of  H.R.  11500  on  coal  production 
through  1980.  and  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  can  find  little  or  no  justi- 
fication for  such  a  statement.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Sawhill 
was  chosen  to  serve — perhaps  unwit- 
tingly— as  a  spokesman  for  industrial 
groups  which  have  decided  that  strong 
effective  Federal-State  regulation  of  coal 
surface  mining  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Let  me  review  the  points  raised  in 
Mr.  Sawhill's  letter. 

First.  Designation  of  areas  unsuitable 
for  surface  coal  mining — section  206. 

Mr.  Sawhill's  notion  that  a  nationwide 
ban  on  the  surface  mining  of  coal  is  im- 
plied by  the  bill,  constitutes  a  complete 
misreading  of  the  section  which  requires 
States  to  establish  a  planning  process 
enabling  objective  decisions  as  to  which 
areas  of  land — if  any — are  unsuited  for 
all  or  certain  types  of  surface  coal  min- 
ing operations.  It  should  be  clear  from 
any  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  this  section  that  the  plan- 
ning process  within  a  State  would  be 
based  on  the  premise  that  areas  must  be 
designated  unsuitable  for  surface  min- 
ing only  if  they  are  demonstrably  not 
reclalmable.  The  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
the  petitioner  In  each  case  to  show  that 


reclamation  as  required  in  the  bill,  is 
neither  physically  nor  economically  fea- 
sible in  a  given  area.  Until  such  proof 
Is  provided,  it  Is  assiuned  that  all  areas 
may  be  open  to  surface  mining  for  coal. 

Indeed,  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  no 
State  will  choose  to  so  designate  areas, 
even  after  setting  up  the  required  plan- 
ning process.  This  provision  in  the  bill 
is  entirely  discretionary,  both  as  to  State 
and  Federal  lands.  The  actual  designa- 
tion of  State  areas  as  unsuitable  for 
surface  mining  must  be  triggered  by 
persons  who  come  forward  with  docu- 
mented evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
the  land  involved  and  the  feasibility  of 
reclamation.  Mr.  Sawhill's  conjuring  up 
a  "nationwide  ban  on  new  mining,"  with 
coal  production  losses  upwards  to  350 
million  tons  per  year  by  1985,  makes 
sense  only  to  those  who  choose  to  misin- 
terpret the  whole  intent  of  the  bill. 

Second.  Prohibition  of  mining  in  na- 
tional forests — section  209. 

Mr.  Sawhill's  statement  that  the  fore- 
closure of  the  surface  mining  of  coal  on 
national  forests  lands  will  eliminate  15 
percent  of  the  Nation's  recoverable  sur- 
face minable  reserves  is  grossly  over- 
stated. It  is  particularly  so  because  he 
has  provided  no  indication  of  what  pro- 
portion of  the  7  billion  tons  of  coal  re- 
serves imderlying  national  forest  lands 
are  recoverable  by  deep  mining  meth- 
ods. The  Bureau  of  Mines'  analysis  sim- 
ply states  that: 

Prohibition  of  surface  mining  on  national 
forests  would  sterilize  some  7  billion  tons  of 
reserves,  an  amount  that  must  be  recog- 
nized as  having  a  sizeable  impact  on  the 
total   near  surface,   easily  minable  reserves. 

To  proceed  from  that  general  state- 
ment to  the  Sawhill  claim  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  recoverable  surface 
mine  reserves  of  coal  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  this  section  is  to  strain  one's 
credulity.  In  another  example  of  his 
cavalier  treatment  of  facts,  the  Admin- 
istrator goes  on  to  state  that: 

We  cannot,  within  any  reasonable  degree 
of  accuracy,  at  this  time  calculate  the  effect 
on  immediate  production. 

This  statement,  while  implying  the  ef- 
fect might  be  severe,  actually  ignores  the 
committee's  excepting  from  the  national 
forest  lands  ban  all  existing  operations, 
or  those  having  substantial  legal  and  fi- 
nancial commitments  as  of  September  1, 
1973.  All  such  operations  would  continue 
under  the  bill ;  therefore  there  would  be 
no  decrease  in  coal  production  from  this 
category. 

Third.  Approximately  original  contour 
and  steep  slope  provisions — section  211. 

The  flguies  presented  by  Mr.  Sawhill 
for  estimated  coal  production  losses  due 
to  certain  provisions  restricting  the 
placement  of  spoil  on  steep  slopes  and 
requiring  return  of  the  mine  site  to  its 
approximate  original  contour,  upon  com- 
parison with  tlie  Bureau  of  Mines  analy- 
sis reveal  a  further  disregard  for  reality. 
Up  to  2.5  billion  tons  of  coal  would  be 
permanently  lost  to  mining,  with  an 
immediate  annual  loss  in  production  of 
up  to  67  million  tons,  according  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Office  Administrator. 

Referring  to  tables  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  analysis  on  which  this  assertion 
appears  U\  be  ba.sed,  It  seems  that  the 


maximum  possible  loss  which  could  re- 
sult from  no  spoil  on  steep  slopes  has 
been  set  at  16  million  tons,  while  the 
maximum  probable  loss  is  set  at  4  mil- 
lion tons,  both  regarding  1975.  In  the 
ca.se  of  estimated  losses  from  the  return 
to  approximate  original  contour  provi- 
sions, the  comparable  figures  are  26.9 
million  tons  and  3.5  million  tons  respec- 
tively. Now,  even  if  the  two  highest  esti- 
mates are  totaled— 16  plus  26.9 — it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  immedi- 
ate annual  loss  in  production  of  67  mil- 
lion tons  was  reached  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

Considering  that  some  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  estimates  are  highly 
questionable,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
to  doubt  the  validity  of  these  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  allegations. 

For  example,  one  assumption  is  that 
for  maximum  possible  lo.sses  due  the 
steep  slope  requirements,  all  projected 
coal  production  from  slopes  of  20  degrees 
or  more  would  be  lost.  In  other  words,  it 
Is  assumed  that  under  the  steep  slope 
provisions  of  the  bill,  no  coal  surface 
mining  would  be  feasible.  This  assump- 
tion is  not  supportable.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  for  H.R.  11500  makes  clear  in 
considerable  detail  ip.  102).  experience 
with  surface  mine  operators  in  both 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  shows 
conclusively  that  new  techniques  such 
as  the  "haulback"  method  or  the  "modi- 
fied block  cut"  method  are  being  devel- 
oped successfully  to  restore  the  site  to 
the  approximate  original  contour  on 
steep  slopes  by  retaining  the  spoil  on  the 
bench. 

A  study  conducted  jointly  by  two  con- 
sulting firms.  Mathematica,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  Ford,  Bacon  &  David.  New  York. 
N.Y..  for  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Protection  and  for  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  and  published  last 
Januai-y,  concluded  that: 

Complete  contour  restoration  methods  are 
generally  desirable  and  feasible  using  exist- 
ing equipment,  and  also  that  such  methods 
are  roughly  comparable  in  profitability  to 
existing  conventional  contour  methods  and 
can  be  practiced  using  existing  equipment. 

There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe 
tliat  as  long  as  the  market  for  coal  is 
strong  from  all  indications — and  this  is 
boimd  to  be  the  case — the  industry  can 
and  will  find  ways  of  producing  coal 
within  tlie  limitations  estabhshed  in  the 
bill  for  steep  slopes. 

Regardless  of  all  this.  Federal  Energy 
Office  has  chosen  to  adopt  the  "maximum 
possible  loss"  figure  predicated  on  a  total 
shutdown  of  surface  mining  on  steep 
slopes.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  explain 
in  what  matter  it  was  concluded  that 
suiface  mine  operators,  despite  the  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  which  is  readily 
available  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vii- 
ginia,  will  be  unable  to  adapt  to  these 
requirements  in  the  bill. 

Until  he  comes  forth  with  data  which 
refutes  the  conclusions  of  the  mathema- 
tica study  and  minesite  evidence  In  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  Mr.  Sawhill's 
estimates  of  coal  production  losses  in 
these  two  categories  will  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  those  who  value  truth. 

Fourth.  Minimize  hydrologic  balance 
disturbance — section  211. 
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The  statement  that  provisioi|s 
bill  requiring  minimization  of 
ance  to  the  hydrologic  balanc< 
minesite  and  on  surrounding  areas 
mean  "19  million  tons  per  year 
term  production  could  be  precluped 
12.5  billion  tons  of  coal  could 
eluded  from  future  mining  '  also 
to  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
ever.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  anal: 
fines   itself   to  commenting   th 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  too  g 
made  no  estimate  of  losses  of 
duction    which   might   theoretically 
suit.  How  Mr.  Sawhill  arrived 
horrendous  loss  of  12.5  billion 
coal  is  a  complete  mystery. 

Fifth.  Federal  lands — section 

Another  tenuous  assumption 
the    estimate    of   20    million 
through    the   supposed 
new  surface  mining  starts  on 
lands  and  on  Indian  lands,   j 
hills  pre.sumed  12-  to  18-mont 
iorium  is  a  dubious  assumption 
because  of  the  2-year  leadtim  ; 
is  generally  required  for  startin 
large  operations  which  are  the 
Federal  and  Indian  lands.  The 
backlog  of  orders  for  large 
well-known  in  the  industry 
fact,    the    inspiration    for    a 
which  the  conmiittee  inserted 
bill  which  would  allow  exceptioi^ 
approximate  original  contour 
placement  provisions  during  the 
period,  in  cases  wiiere  there  is 
mented  lack  of  appropriate 
There  is  no  indication  as  to 
Mr.  Sawhill  or  the  Bureau  of 
rived  at  their  respective  estimates 
outcome  of  this  hypothetical 
on  new  surface  mines  on 
Indian  lands.  It  is  therefore 
know  how  much  credence  shoul(  1 
corded  this  nebulous  prediction 

Sixth.  Protection  of  the  surfa 
er — section  710. 

According  to  the  Sawhill 
tween  14  and  18  billion  tons  of 
owned  coal  could  be  precluded  w 
surface  ownership  is  non-Federal . 
figure  you  prefer  depends  on 
you  lean  toward  the  Departmen; 
Interior  or  toward  the  National 
sociation,  representing  as  they  do 
amount  of  coal  reserves 
Federal  lands  and  in  Federal 
Again,  there  appears  to  be  no 
verifying  these  estimates.  No 
attempt   has  been  made   to 
what   proportion   of   the   surfa<ie 
operators  who  are  prepared  to 
on  these  highly  productive  landfe 
gain  the  surface  owner's  consen 
quired  by  the  bill,  or  what 
would  relinquish  their  Federal 
rather  than  pay  what  might  tx 
sary  to  get  that  consent. 

The  economic  priorities 
lished  recently  by  the  Council 
nomlc  Priorities — a  study  of 
Indian  coal   leasing   in   the 
this   illuminating   review   of 
involved. 

247  of  the  474  leases  have  been  lisued  by 
the  Department  (of  Interior)  at  cor  ipetltlve 
lease  sales,  but  171  of  those  were  granted 
without  competition  since  one  or  no  bid- 
ders appeared.  The  average  wlnnlnf  bid  at 
these  171  lease  sales  was  only  $3.87  an  acre. 
Another  210  leases  were  (granted  by    he  pref- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

erence  right  method  which  returns  no  rev- 
enue to  the  lessor  (Federal  Government) 
besides  the  $10  filing  charge. 

In  view  of  the  vast  tonnages  of  coal 
contained  in  these  leases,  and  the  minl- 
scule  payments  which  the  Department 
of  Interior  requires,  it  appears  highly 
imlikely  that  surface  mine  operators  will 
abandon  their  lucrative  operations  sim- 
ply because  the  bill  requires  that  they 
dicker  with  the  surface  owner  for  his 
consent  before  stripping  the  coal.  Cer- 
tainly, if  surface  owners  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation — with  the  melancholy  excep- 
tion of  Kentucky — enjoy  the  right  of 
consent  prior  to  entry  upon  their  land 
for  surface  mininp;  of  coal,  there  is  no 
justification  for  withholding  that  same 
right  from  the  owner  of  land  acquired 
under  a  Federal  patent. 

Seventh.  Subsidence  from  Under- 
ground Mining — Section  212. 

The  only  v.  ay  to  characterize  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  estimate  of  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  production  to  be  lost 
from  1977  onv.ard  because  of  the  bill's 
provisions  for  controlling  surface  sub- 
sidence from  undergi-ound  coal  mining  is 
that  it  is  a  complete  stab  in  the  dark. 
Under  the  bill  no  regulations  or  require- 
ments would  come  into  effect  for  2  years 
after  date  of  enactment,  pending  the 
outcome  of  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
made  no  effort  to  assess  what  type  of 
regulations  might  result,  nor  what  prob- 
able impact  might  be  had  by  those  regu- 
lations on  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  underground  coal  mining  industry. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we 
take  such  estimates  seriously?  How  can 
we  be  expected  to  accept  these  specious 
predictions  of  coal  production  losses,  or 
accept  the  unspoken  implication  that  all 
over  America  the  lights,  the  air-condi- 
tioners, and  the  TV  sets  will  begin  going 
off  if  this  bill  is  enacted?  There  are 
scare  tactics,  pure  and  simple.  They 
should  be  dismissed  as  being  of  little 
consequence. 

Instead.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
heed  the  sensible  and  sane  admonitions 
of  Business  Week  magazine,  which  in 
its  issue  of  May  25  offered  the  following 
calm  appraisal  of  H.R.  11500: 

Environmentalists  oppose  the  strip  mining 
bill  reported  last  week  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  because  they  think  It  Is  too  per- 
missive. The  coal  companies  oppose  It  be- 
cause they  think  It  Is  too  tough.  Actually. 
It  is  a  sensible  compromise  between  two  con- 
flicting national  Interests — th©  need  to  pro- 
duce fuel  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  need 
to  preserve  the  environment.  The  House 
should  adopt  it.  and  a  conference  committee 
should  reconcile  It  with  a  bill  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  to  give  the  Nation  its  first 
effective  regulation  of  a  practice  that  Is 
chewing   up    12,000   acres  of  land   a   week" 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  came  across  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1924  edition 


of  the  Teamster,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  I  believe  it  is 
amazingly  appropriate  to  current  events, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
half  a  century  ago,  and  I  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  The  item 
reads  as  follows : 

Will  Teapot  Dome  Probe  Be  Blocked  by 
Ancient   Trick? 

The  expected  has  happened^-out  from  no- 
where comes  the  news  that  "the  people  are 
weary  of  Teapot  Dome." 

When  a  probe  gets  •hot";  when  it  strikes 
pay  dirt,  tlien  the  cry  is  heard,  "The  people 
are  tired  of  the  mess;  let  us  stop;  this  hurta 
government." 

The  rogues  in  high  places  do  not  think  of 
government  until  they  fear  exposure. 

The  daily  press  quotes  one  well-known 
steel  manufacturer  that  "Teapot  Dome  is 
hurting  business." 

This  manufacturer,  who  sold  defective 
armor  plate  to  the  government,  does  not  ex- 
plain how  publicity  of  wrong  can  injiu-e 
business. 

The  people  are  merely  told  that  it  does. 
No  reason  is  given.  They  are  expected  to  take 
up  the  cry. 

They  are  supposed  to  believe  that  their 
jobs  will  be  aflected,  or  that  the  public  will 
spend  less  money  If  a  group  of  brave  sena- 
tors expose  crookedness,  graft,  purchased  In- 
fluence and  private  exploitation  of  natural 
re.sources. 

To  be  classed  with  the  "somebodies"  of  the 
moment  is  to  repeat,  parrot-Uke,  a  weariness 
of  congressional  probes. 

In  the  circle  affected,  ridicule  and  bore- 
dom Is  quite  the  proper  attitude  today. 

This  is  carried  along  by  the  waterboys  of 
privilege — its  press,  Its  moralists.  Its  editorial 
writers,  its  cartoonists,  its  movie  films.  Its 
devotees,  its  secret  agents  and  its  open  de- 
fenders. 

In  time  a  hostile  public  atmosphere  is  cre- 
ated. Tlie  populace  unconsciously  accepts 
this  cheap  cynicism,  this  disloyalty  to  coun- 
try, and  the  champions  of  the  people  are 
shoved  aside  while  the  thieves  escape  with 
the  loot. 

This  Is  the  psychology  that  privilege  is  now 
attempting  to  "put  over  '  on  the  people.  The 
trick  has  been  worked  time  and  again. 

The  present  situation  recalls  this  state- 
ment by  a  magazine  writer,  several  years  ago: 

"Every  time  I  have  followed  the  crooked 
politician  It  has  led  me  to  the  back  door  of 
a  resi>ectable  business  man." 

Organized  labor  Insists  on  the  widest  pub- 
licity and  the  most  complete  probe  where 
It  Is  hinted  that  wrong  exists. 

This  policy  Injures  no  honest  man  and  it 
strengthens  our  government. 

Publicity  will  not  harm  honest  business, 
though  stock  jugglers,  exploiters  of  the  peo- 
ple's resources  and  "sure-thing  '  financiers 
may  be  affected. 

No  man  will  eat  less  food,  or  build  less 
houses,  or  harvest  less  wheat,  or  manufac- 
ture less  shoes  because  thieves  In  high  places 
have  been  uncovered. 


INTEGRATION:  WE  MUST  CONTINUE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  has  inspired  widespread 
awareness  of  just  how  much  and  how  lit- 
tle progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Many  Southern  schools  are  now 
desegregated.  Many  Northern  ones  are 
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now  all-black.  We  continue  to  strive  to- 
ward true  integration:  the  way  Is  hard, 
and  has  been  getting  harder  recently, 
but  we  cannot  turn  back  from  our  goal. 
As  the  following  radio  editorial  by  New 
York's  WWRL  indicates,  segregation 
threatens  the  long-run  viability  of  this 
society : 

And  We  Know  We  Do 

Twenty  years  after  the  famous  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  opened  the  way 
to  desegregation  of  the  nation's  public 
schools,  segregation  is  now  a  growing  fact 
of  life  in  New  York  and  other  northern  cities. 
This  sad  truth  is  pointed  up  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
B.  Clark,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology at  City  College  of  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  Dr.  Clark  said  that  segrega- 
tion in  such  public  schools  Is  greater  today 
than  It  was  in  1054. 

He  writes  (In  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Times)  that  segregation  does  irreparable 
damage  to  human  beings.  It  dehumanizes 
black  and  other  minority-group  youngsters 
by  making  them  feel  rejected  and  stig- 
matized. It  creates  deep  feelings  of  guilt 
within   white   children. 

As  Dr.  Clark  puts  It,  we  cannot  use  the 
excuse  of  the  Germans  In  World  War  II  who 
claimed  not  to  know  about  their  extermina- 
tion camps.  We  know  what  we're  doing. 

We  must  turn  ourselves  around  and  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  segregation  damages  us 
aU — black  or  white — and  It  must  lie  faced 
up  to. 


TIME  FOR  A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  OUR 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  in  certain  academic 
circles  to  disparage  inner-city  schools 
and  to  dismiss  out  of  hand  the  education 
of  the  poor  as  an  exericse  in  futility.  I 
refer  not  only  to  such  putative  authori- 
ties as  Coleman  and  Jencks  but  also,  re- 
grettably, to  colleagues  in  the  House  who 
were  once  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Federal 
drive  for  equal  educational  opportimlty 
but  have  now  raised  their  voices  for  an 
end  to  compensatory  instruction  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disadvantages. 

It  is  my  view  that  these  skeptics  are 
reacting  prematurely  to  spurious  evi- 
dence drawn  from  less  than  adequate 
documentation.  It  is  one  thing  to  find  no 
gains  in  achievement  after  several  years 
of  Injection  of  title  I  funds  into  a  school, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  find  out  why 
there  is  no  improvement  and  what  can  be 
done. 

A  recent  study  of  two  New  York  City 
elementary  schools  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation Performance  Review,  an  investi- 
gative arm  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature, has  convinced  me  that  there  are 
approaches  to  educational  evaluation  be- 
ing overlooked  which  could  lead  to  new 
conclusions  about  the  educability  of  the 
children  of  the  poor.  The  study  results 
are  embodied  in  a  report  entitled 
"School  Factors  Influencing  Reading 
Achievement:  A  Ca.se  Study  of  Two  In- 
ner City  Schools." 

For  the  study,  two  ghetto  schools  were 
chosen,  each  with  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  students  from  families  on  AFDC 


and  situated  in  a  neighborhood  domi- 
nated by  low-income  public  housing.  The 
students  of  both  schools  are  character- 
ized by  high  mobility,  low  mastery  of 
basic  skills,  and  a  wide  range  of  motiva- 
tional levels.  In  addition,  both  are  title  I 
schools.  These  two  schools  were  selected 
for  the  study  because  one  shows  a  mark- 
edly higher  level  of  reading  achievement 
over  the  other  year  after  year  despite  the 
close  parallels  in  student  body  composi- 
tion and  neighborhood  demography. 

The  high  achieving  school,  identified 
only  as  school  A,  has  an  enrollment  that 
is  98  percent  black  and  Hispanic,  99  per- 
cent eligible  for  free  lunch,  a  pupil/ 
teacher  ratio  of  33/1,  and  a  school  utiliza- 
tion of  103  percent.  School  B — with  a 
consistent  record  of  low  reading  achieve- 
ment on  standardized  tests — is  88  percent 
black  and  Hispanic,  and  has  90  percent  of 
its  students  receiving  free  lunches,  a  76- 
percent  utilization  of  plant,  and  a  28/1 
student-teacher  ratio. 

A  panel  of  experienced  New  York  City 
educators  from  various  universities  and 
academic  disciplines  was  chosen  for  the 
review.  In  their  2y2-month  study  they 
found  many  additional  parallels  between 
the  two  schools.  Techniques  of  teaching 
reading  were  similar,  both  had  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  same  teaching  resources,  and 
teacher  competency  seemed  fairly  equiv- 
alent. Teachers  in  both  schools  had  prob- 
lems teaching  reading,  and  in  fact,  the 
panel  found  a  rather  general  lack  of 
knowledge  about  effective  reading  teach- 
ing in  a  cross-section  of  the  staffs  of  both 
schools. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  success  of  one 
school  over  the  other,  the  panel  had  to 
look  further.  They  found  that  school  A 
has  a  principal  who  has  been  there  12 
years  and  who  has  not  only  selected  three 
assistant  principals  with  strong  elemen- 
tary education  backgrounds  for  his  staff, 
but  has  also  assigned  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  reading  improvement  in  the  school 
to  one  of  them.  The  panel  found  a  stable 
atmosphere  in  the  school,  with  low  teach- 
er turnover  and  only  one  teacher  griev- 
ance filed  in  12  years.  Parents  are  wel- 
come in  the  school  and  have  a  special 
room  set  aside  for  their  use.  Residents  of 
the  neighborhood  studying  for  high 
school  equivalency  also  have  a  separate 
room.  Interviews  in  the  community  as- 
certained that  parents  are  generally  sat- 
isfied with  the  job  the  school  is  doing. 
And  teachers  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  teaching  atmosphere  and  general 
working  conditions. 

School  B  on  the  other  hand  has  a 
principal  of  short  tenure  and  an  admin- 
istrative staff  drawn  from  secondary 
schools.  There  is  no  parents'  room  and 
little  community  involvement.  There  is 
also  noticeably  more  vandalism  as  evi- 
denced by  broken  windows.  In  1  month 
alone,  11  teacher  grievances  were  filed. 
Unlike  school  A,  teachers  are  generally 
unhappy  teaching  in  school  B  and  com- 
plain of  the  violence  and  new  discipline 
problems  which  divert  much  of  their 
energy. 

More  significantly,  .school  A  has  spe- 
cial classes  for  learning  problems,  in- 
service  classes  in  reading  techniques  for 
teachers,  a  schoolwide  reading  plan,  and 
sequential  reading  materials  on  a  daily 


basis  and  from  year  to  year.  Regular 
teachers  stay  with  their  classes  in  read- 
ing labs,  and  71  percent  of  the  faculty 
are  assigned  to  classrooms. 

In  school  B  there  is  no  schoolwide  plan 
for  the  teaching  of  reading  and  no  ad- 
ministi-ative  leadership  to  that  end.  Reg- 
ular teachers  do  not  stay  in  reading  labs 
with  their  students  and  thus  have  less 
familiarity  with  their  total  performance. 
Only  59  percent  of  the  faculty  have  reg- 
ular classroom  assignments. 

Despite  higher  pupil/teacher  ratios 
and  similar  instructional  resouices. 
school  A  is  characterized  by  good  staff 
morale,  effective  leadership,  good  com- 
munity relations,  almost  no  violence,  and 
a  minimum  of  discipline  problems. 

School  B  is  described  as  having  low 
teacher  morale,  more  vandalism,  fragile 
ties  to  the  community,  constant  student 
fights  and  parent-teacher  confronta- 
tions, and  is  characterized  by  "divisive- 
ness,  disorder,  and  disillusionment." 

Not  surprisingly,  interviews  with 
teachers  revealed  that  those  in  school  B 
are  pessimistic  about  their  impact  on 
their  students,  and  those  in  school  A, 
while  not  enteilaining  remarkably  high- 
er expectations  for  their  students,  ex- 
press less  skepticism  than  those  in 
school  B. 

At  the  end  of  the  investisation  pe- 
riod, 90  children  were  selected  from  the 
2d.  4th,  and  6th  grades  of  each  school  for 
informal  textbook  reading  tests  to  ascer- 
tain functional  reading  levels.  Despite  all 
the  similarities  in  student  backgrounds, 
teachers  and  teaching  techniques,  phj's- 
ical  plant,  instructional  resources,  and 
neighborhood  makeup,  the  panel  found 
that  40  percent  of  the  students  in  school 
A  read  at  or  above  grade  level  compared 
to  20  percent  for  school  B.  School  A  also 
has  a  lower  percentage  of  its  pupils  read- 
ing 2  or  more  years  below  grade  level. 
These  findings  bore  out  the  results  of  the 
State's  pupil  evaluation  program  and 
city  metropolitan  achievement  tests 
which  had  also  placed  school  A  con- 
sistently higher  than  school  B  and  pro- 
vided a  major  reason  for  i,he  selection  of 
the  two  for  further  analysis. 

The  implications  of  this  report  cannot 
be  ignored.  To  quote  from  itJs  own  con- 
cluding summary: 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that  schools 
with  comparable  student  populations  and 
resources  can  produce  students  with  signifi- 
cantly different  reading  skills.  This  finding 
demonstrates  that  although  nonschool  fac- 
tors cannot  be  ignored,  school  factors  can  be 
much  more  significant  than  generally 
acknowledged.  The  stress  on  nonschool  fac- 
tors too  often  leads  to  a  Justification  for 
failure  which  then  leads  educators  to  act  as 
If  the  children  cannot  learn,  which  In  turn 
produces  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  chil- 
dren in  fact  do  not  learn. 

The  last  sentence  Is  crucial  and,  in 
fact,  describes  what  all  too  often  hap- 
pens in  the  inner-city  schools  in  a  cycli- 
cal progress  that  foreordains  so  many 
urban  children  to  failure  in  school  and 
diminution  of  their  potential  for  success- 
ful endeavor  in  the  larger  society. 

I  believe  that  the  New  York  State  Of- 
fice of  Education  Performance  Review 
has  done  a  signal  service  with  this  in- 
vestigation and  report.  It  holds  out  spe- 
cial promise  for  those  of  us  who  are 
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concerned  over  the  generally  pf)or 
formance  of  our  metropolitan 
New  York  City,  for  example,  on 
one-third  of  all  elementary  and 
ary   students  are  reading  at 
grade  level.  That  would  be  a 
ing  statistic  but  for  the  fact 
scores  turned  slightly  upward 
year  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
of  decline.  Clearly.  de.«;pair  and 
are  not   called  for.   as   they 
when  the  education  of  our  youn 
is  the  issue. 

The  National  Center  for  Health 
tistics  recently  reported  that  te4ts 
ducted  with  6.768  youngsters  fr 
to  1970  reveal  that  there  are  1 
Americans  In  the  12  to  17  age 
who  cannot  read   at  the   fourth 
level.  Minorities  and  children  of 
stand  generally  lower  in  achievemfent 
the   Center   found   illiteracy 
through  all  strata  of  our  society, 
ing  children   from  families   wit 
than  $15,000  income  annually. 

The  time  has  come  to  fii'd 
our  schools  are  failing,  and  ij 
lessons    to    work.   The    New    Yo 
study  shows  that  one  factor — strf>ng 
mlnistrative  leadership  and  pla 
can  prove  to  be  a  major  difference 
performance    of   students    in    a 
comparable  in  every  ob.^^ervable  v 
a  school  lacking  such 
and  establishing  a  record  of 
low  achievement. 

The  U.S.  Oflflce  of  Education  hat> 
evaluating  its  programs  under  a 
sional  mandate  to  do  so,  but  its 
are  tentative  and  incomplete  to 
am  therefore  turning  over  the 
report  to  USOE.  with  an  urgent 
for  an  assimilation  of  its  technlqtes 
departures    for    more    meaningfpl 
useful  evaluation  of  Federal  prog 
the  Nation's  schools. 

Schools  can  and  do  make  a 
Teachers'  job  satisfaction 
gard  for  their  school,  and  childr 
Ingness  to  participate  in  the  school 
all  measures  of  the  relative 
of  the  two  New  York  schools 
Other   conclusions,   including 
for  intensive  training  for  the 
reading,  deserve  the  scrutiny  of 
ucational  community. 

No  reasonable  person  in  this 
wants  to  see  the  schools  fail 
no  acceptable  reason  that  they 
Though  money  helps  In  certain  w|ys 
emphasis  must  be  taken  off 
whether  Federal  funds  have  an 
by  themselves.  It  is  what  happens 
the  classroom  and  emanates 
administrative  policies  of  the  school 
in  the  end  determines  how  much 
dents  learn.  There  is  a  valuable 
here  if  we  will  but  put  it  to  u.se 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND  RESOL  JTION 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCAtLO 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AtlVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  RONCAIXO  of  New  Yoijk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  tragedies  and  general 
unrest  In  Northern  Ireland  cont  nue  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

point  up  the  urgent  need  for  restoration 
of  civil  rights  in  that  comer  of  the  world. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  warmly  endorse 
a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  New  York 
City  Council  calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  to : 

(1)  Request  rhe  Govenimeni  of  Great 
Britain  to  cease  and  desist  Its  barbaric  prac- 
tice of  force-feeding  Irish  i>olitlca>  prisoners; 

(2)  Of  keeping  them  confined  in  In- 
stitutions far  removed  from  their  homes,  con- 
trary to  recognbed  practices  and  rules  of 
civilized  society: 

(3)  To  restore  civil  rights  to  its  minori- 
ties In  north-east  Ireland  and  particularly 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus; 

(4)  To  restore  the  right  of  its  minority 
to  be  openly  confronted  by  their  accusers; 

(5)  To  restore  trial  by  Jury; 

(6)  To  Inquire  Into  the  prison  conditions 
in  England  and  Northern  Ireland  and  par- 
ticularly the  women's  prisons  in  both  cotm- 
tries; 

(7)  To  require  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  immediately  release  all  political 
internees  and  prisoners  whether  In  Northern 
Ireland  cr  Great  Britain. 

I  further  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Hou.'se  to  act  on  House  Res- 
olution 766.  which  expresses  the  sense  of 
this  body  that — 

The  Irish  people  ousjht  to  be  permitted  to 
exercise  the  right  of  national  self-determi- 
nation, thus  returning  the  disputed  six  coun- 
ties to  the  Irish  Republic,  unless  a  clear 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a 
free  and  open  plebiscite,  determine  to  ilie 
coitrary 
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HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TT!E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  truest  privileges  in  my  years  In  Con- 
gress has  been  to  serve  as  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  Chester  E.  Merrow. 

Chet  was  already  a  well-established 
and  respected  Member  of  the  House  when 
I  came  to  this  body  as  a  freshman  In  the 
81st  Congress.  After  I  was  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  my  as- 
sociation with  and  admiration  for  lilm 
grew. 

Merrow  brought  to  Congress  the  quiet 
humor  of  a  New  Englander  and  the  close 
attention  to  facts  of  a  good  school- 
teacher, which  he  was  before  entering 
politics.  As  a  senior  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  he  was  an 
outstanding  practitioner  of  bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  affairs. 

His  accomplishments  in  this  field  are 
notable.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  international  conference  on  edu- 
cational and  cultural  relations  in  London 
in  1945.  He  was  a  congressional  adviser 
to  the  1946  UNESCO  conference  in  Paris 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
UNESCO  from  1946  to  1949.  He  was  a 
major  contributor  on  our  committee  In 
shaping  economic  development  assist- 
ance legislation.  He  is  particularly  well 
remembered  for  his  effective  support  of 
the  United  Nations  and  peacefiU  solu- 
tions to  International  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  Chet  Merrow 


above  all  for  what  he  was  as  a  human 
being,  as  a  kindly  and  gentle  and  gen- 
erous friend.  We  miss  him,  and  extend 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  Nellie  and 
son  Daniel. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
CRANE  FOR  AMA  CONVENTION 
ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

op   CALffORNlA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  Congressman 
Phil  Crane,  on  December  5.  1973,  ad- 
dressed the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion convention,  morning  session  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Delegates,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  address  by 
my  colleague  <Mr.  Crane>  was  a  culmi- 
nation of  long  discussions  that  had  oc- 
cured  within  the  framework  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  has  subse- 
quently triggered  other  events  of  iriteiest 
to  this  body,  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
would  wish  to  be  aware  of  these  com- 
ments regarding  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations. 

As  a  result  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Cr.ane's  speech  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  position  recommended 
by  Mr.  Crane  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  has  filed  suit  to  have  the 
PSRO  law  declared  imconstitutlonal. 

A  substantial  number  of  practicing 
physicians  and  other  professional  people 
from  the  medical  field  have  been  most 
interested  in  the  general  concepts  de- 
veloped in  Mr.  Crane's  remarks: 

Speech  by   Congressman  Philip  Crane 

Thank  you  very  much  Dr.  Shields  ...  I 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  come  before  you  today  in  this 
capacity.  X  am  one  of  a  number  of  members 
who  were  Instrtmiental  in  getting  Dr.  Heard 
to  come  to  Washington  to  talk  to  us.  He  gave 
of  his  time  and  energy  at  our  request  to 
present  an  evaluation  of  bow  we  in  Congress 
might  most  eflfectively  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  repeal  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organizations. 

PASSAGE    OF    PSRO 

I  think,  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  tlie 
House  action,  it's  important  for  you  to  know 
that  the  House  hadn't  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  it  voted  on  when  the  PSRO  legislation 
went  through  the  House.  We  did  not  Intro- 
duce it  in  the  House.  It  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  tacked  onto  a  complex, 
lengthy  social  security  bill.  The  Senate  has 
no  rules  with  respect  to  germaneness.  This 
clearly  would  have  been  ruled  a  non-ger- 
mane amendment  to  that  legislation  had  it 
been  introduced  In  the  House.  This  was  the 
deceptive  way  PSRO  slipped  through  and  I 
can  asstire  you  that  probably  OCTo  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  to- 
day haven't  the  fuzziest  idea  what  a  PSRO 
Is.  They  don't  understand  the  concept — they 
don't  even  know  that  they  cast  a  vote  on  it. 

SIONATUHES  ON  PETITION  FOR  REPEAL  OF  PSRO 

I  say  that  advisedly  because  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  any  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  in  attempting  to 
recruit  signatures  on  that  letter  that  we 
sent  to  you.  I'm  confident  I  could  have  pro- 
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duced,  as  Dr.  Shields  indicated,  easUy  a  hun- 
dred signatures  on  that  letter,  based  on  the 
principle  Involved  in  this  issue,  if  members 
bad  bad  the  chance  to  evaluate  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  PSROs.  However,  in  talking 
to  members  I  asked  them  first  the  question, 
■'Do  you  know  what  a  PSRO  is?"  If  they 
answered  in  the  negative,  I  didn't  proceed 
any  further.  Secondly,  those  who  indicated 
some  vague  understanding,  but  uncertainty 
as  to  where  their  constituents  in  the  medical 
profession  stood,  I  said,  "Don't  sign  this  until 
you  talk  to  your  physicians  back  home."  One 
of  the  ways  I've  managed  to  achieve  some 
degree  of  credibility  with  my  colleagues  is 
by  attempting  conscientiously  to  avoid  get- 
ting them  Into  a  situation  where  they  may 
have  political  problems  back  home.  I  think 
it's  Important  for  you  to  know  as  well  that 
there  are  a  number  of  bills  that  have  been 
dropped  in  the  hopper  in  the  House  calling 
for  the  outright  repeal  of  PSRO  by  members 
whose  names  were  not  on  the  letters.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  indicated  their  opposi- 
tion to  PSROs,  but  whose  names  do  not 
appear.  The  only  one  of  those  whom  I  talked 
to  personally  as  I  was  leaving  the  floor  was 
Congressman  Rarick.  This  was  because  John 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  this  fight  from 
the  beginning,  submitted  the  first  repeal  bill, 
and  has  the  greatest  number  of  co-.sponsors 
on  his  bUl. 

MY  OWN  CONCERN  ABOUT  PSRO 

Now  let  me  briefly  explain  some  of  my 
reasons  for  concern.  First  of  all,  as  Dr. 
Shields  noted,  I  come  from  a  family  of  phy- 
sicians. I  was  the  black  sheep,  having  gone 
into  the  history  profession,  because  I  had 
too  many  sympathetic  pains  to  sxifi^er  the 
rigors  of  medical  school.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  do  have  an  appreciation  of  what 
the  American  medical  practice  is  all  about 
and  I  think  I  have  probably  as  great  a 
respect  for  it  as  any  member  you'll  find  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

MY    CONCERN    ABOUT    OTHER    PROPOSED    MEDICAL 
LEGISLATION 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  not  co-spon- 
sored your  particular  legislative  alternative 
to  Senator  Kennedy's  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Bill.  When  I  was  approached  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  legislation,  I  indicated  that 
I  would  not  because  in  my  Judgment  It  did 
not  best  serve  the  interest  of  American  medi- 
cine. I  still  hold  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
not  co-sponsored  the  administration's  ap- 
proach; I  have  not  co-sponsored  the  health 
industry's  approach;  I  have  not  co-sponsored 
the  hospital  association  approach.  By  pro- 
ducing an  alternative,  you  have  given  away 
half  the  battle  at  the  outset.  And  I  can't  put 
enough  emphasis  on  that  point.  With  re- 
spect to  PSRO,  the  question  Is  one  of  options 
available  to  you  people  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

NO    HEALTH    CARE    CRISIS 

In  debating,  the  worst  approach  yoti  can 
take  is  to  concede  your  opponent's  premise. 
In  my  judgment,  that's  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  done,  that's  what  the  medical 
profession  has  done,  the  health  Insurance 
people  have  done  It,  hospital  associations 
have  done  it.  You  have  Implicitly  accepted 
Kennedy's  analysis  of  the  problem;  viz.,  that 
there  Is,  Indeed,  a  health  care  crisis  in  Amer- 
ica. Your  response  to  this  claim  is  you  have 
a  better  approach  to  deal  with  that  alleged 
crisis.  I  totally  reject  the  premise  and  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  spend  any 
lime  with  you  back  in  your  home  states  de- 
fending my  position.  I  think  the  evidence  Is 
abundantly  available  to  one  and  all  to  prove 
the  point,  that  we  have  the  best  medical 
care  here  In  the  United  States  of  any  com- 
parable country  or  collection  of  countries 
in  the  world.  And  I  don't  care  if  you  want 
to  get  into  the  discussion  of  Infant  mortality 
rates,  maldistribution  of  doctors,  doctor- 
patient  ratios,  medical  costs,  what-have- 
yo\i.  If  you  make  a  comparison  because  what 


we  have  done  without  government  interven- 
tion in  medicine  in  this  country  and  what 
they  have  done  with  varying  degrees  of  gov- 
ernment intrusion  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care  In  countries  that  have  gone  that  path, 
our  performance  is  without  peer.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  are  without  problems. 
But  we  are  closing  the  gap  on  those  prob- 
lems more  effectively  under  our  approach 
than  are  countries  which  have  turned  to 
government  for  solutions.  Getting  In  bed 
with  people  in  my  profession  is  the  most 
disastrous  po.ssible  course  you  can  take.  As 
physicians,  I  know  you  are  committed  to 
providing  the  best  possible  health  care,  and 
certainly  as  a  potential  patient,  I  have  a 
vested  interest. 

PRINCIPLES    INVOLVED 

But  beyond  that,  I  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
certain  overriding  principles  that  are  at  stake 
In  this  great  battle.  Those  principles  don't 
touch  physicians  alone  because  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  business  or  profession  today  that 
is  not  under  the  threat  of  governmental  In- 
tervention. We  have  a  collective  fight  on  our 
hands,  gentlemen,  and  that  fight  Is  not 
confined  to  the  battles  that  preoccupy  your 
attention  today.  That's  just  a  part  of  it.  But 
that,  too,  is  a  part  of  my  reason  for  being 
here.  My  work  involves  battles  across  the 
broad  spectrum  of  all  our  business-profes- 
sional interests  in  the  effort  to  preserve  a  free 
society.  And  It  Is  for  that  reason,  perhaps 
far  more  than  any  other,  that  I  am  here  with 
you  today. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    PSRO 

Now  It  seems  to  me  in  talking  to  physi- 
cians that  there  is  no  one  who  will  defend 
the  concept  of  PSRO  in  principle.  The  ob- 
jections to  PSROs  are  abundantly  plain  to 
you.  but  there  are  two  critical  ones  that 
strike  me  as  overriding.  One  Is  the  idea  that 
you  can  have  laymen  impinging  their  judg- 
ments on  the  best  professional  judgment  of 
physicians. 

ESTEEM    OF    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION 

Do  you  really  think  that  the  average  pa- 
tient in  this  country  is  going  to  repose  greater 
confidence  in  government  or  in  bureauc- 
racy than  he  will  In  his  physician?  I  can 
guarantee  you  he  won't.  You're  In  a  unique 
position.  The  recent  Oallup  poll,  as  you 
que  position.  The  recent  Gallup  poll,  as  you 
know,  revealed  the  fact — out  time  and  time 
again — that  the  physician  Is  the  most  re- 
spected man  In  our  society.  By  contrast,  the 
people  In  my  profession  have  just  slipped 
below  the  used  car  salesman.  The  used  car 
salesman  is  at  least  providing  a  service  in  the 
private  sector.  I  would  raise  the  question 
as  to  how  much  positive  good  people  in  my 
profession  are  doing  for  anyone.  And  I  don't 
mean  because  we're  consciously  malicious. 
We  fall  Into  the  category  Justice  Brandels 
described  In  the  Olmstead  case  when  he  said, 
"Americans  should  be  most  on  guard  against 
encroachments  against  their  liberties  when 
government's  intentions  are  beneflclent  .  .  . 
when  its  policies  are  initiated  by  men  of 
zeal,  well-mtentloned  but  without  under- 
standing." That's  precisely  the  situation 
we're  in  today  with  respect  to  PSROs. 

INVASION    OF   PRIVACY 

Now  in  addition  to  this,  the  potentials  for 
invasion  of  patients'  privacy  Is  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Hippocratic  Oath  and  your  pro- 
fessional ethics.  In  the  EUsberg  case,  burglars 
had  to  break  Into  a  psychiatrist's  office  to  get 
files.  With  this  law  the  bureaucrats  can  sim- 
ply walk  into  a  psychiatrist's  offi'-^  and  re- 
view any  patient's  records.  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  you  brought  this  point  home  to  poli- 
ticians, you've  got  a  sensitive  issue  for  get- 
ting politicians  to  understand  the  Inadvis- 
ablUty  of  this  legislation. 

PRAGMA^^C    APPROACH  

I  can  understand  why  you've  taken  soine 
of  the  actions  you  have.  I  fought  the  battle 
with  you  in  '65  on  the  Medicare  question.  I 


know  a  lot  of  physicians  after  that  decided 
It  was  hopeless  to  fight  the  Federal  leviathan 
on  principle,  that  "pragmatism"  or  "realism" 
dictated  attempting  to  control  and  direct 
from  within  as  the  only  chance  of  preserving 
a  semblance  of  private  practice.  But  one 
must  be  careful  when  he  succumbs  to  this 
resisoning  that  he  does  not  give  away  more 
than  he  has  to.  In  looking  over  some  of  the 
recommendations  that  you've  come  up  with, 
the  first  one  says,  "at  this  time — and  this  Is 
substantiated  by  ranking  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — at- 
tempts to  repeal  PSRO  would  be  fruitless." 
Let  me  assure  you  first  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  not  the  exclusive  com- 
mittee to  talk  to  on  this.  Secondly,  there  is 
potentially  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  support  In 
that  Congress  for  outright  repeal.  Thirdly, 
what  support  Is  not  there  is  primarUy  the 
resvUt  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  what's 
happened,  and  that  even  includes  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  As  a 
Congressman.  Im  telling  you  that  this  is  not 
a  lost  battle.  Moreover  there  Is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  explore  a  variety  of  options 
simultaneously.  They  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. You  don't  have  to  give  up  the  effort 
to  repeal  only  because  you  think  a  more 
likely  alternative  Is  to  attempt  to  clean  up  a 
bad  law.  In  addition  to  this  you  can  at  the 
same  time  contemplate  working  for  repeal 
through  the  courts.  I  would  certainly  be 
wUling  to  stand  beside  any  physician  or  any 
association  of  physicians  that  refuses  to 
comply  with  this  law  on  the  grounds  that 
it  does  violence  to  the  ethics  of  the  medial 
profession. 

PRINCIPLES  AT  STAKE 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  keep  In 
mind,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  are  precious 
principles  at  stake  here.  I  was  the  only  mem- 
ber who  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  opposition  to  any  govern- 
mental Intrusion  in  the  so-called  health  care 
field.  I  was  the  only  member.  And  at  the 
time  I  testified,  the  man  chairing  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Burleson,  observed  that  this  was 
certaUily  a  "novel"  point  of  view,  that  it  had 
never  been  presented  to  that  committee.  I 
got  into  all  the  alleged  shortcomings  of 
health  care  here  In  the  United  States  and 
pointed  out  that  when  you  make  compari- 
sons with  other  countries,  you'll  see  we're 
closing  the  gap  on  the  remaining  problems 
we  have  faster  through  free  medicine  than 
any  other  countries  that  have  opted  in  favor 
of  socialized  medicine  and  that  any  effort  to 
suggest  we  have  a  health  care  "crisis"  in 
America  is  pure  hokum. 

NOT   MUTUALLY  EXCLUSIVE  POSITIONS 

But  to  go  on  here  with  another  recom- 
mendation. It's  suggested  that  a  position  of 
non-participation  would  tend  to  make  Asso- 
ciation efforts  to  seek  amendments  to  PSRO 
or  to  modify  similar  regulations,  similarly 
fruitless.  That  Is  absolutely  not  true.  If  anv- 
thlng.  the  more  vigorous  the  opposition,  the 
greater  the  willingness  of  politicians  to  seek 
a  compromise.  You  can  go  on  record  as  a  na- 
tional body,  condemning  on  principle  what 
you  know  in  your  hearts  to  be  wrong  and 
simultaneously  work  for  other  alternatives 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  event  we  can't  win 
on  the  question  of  outright  repeal.  This  Is  a 
part  of  what  I  mean  about  these  positions 
not  being  mutually  exclusive. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    HEALTH    LEGISLATION 

Another  position  stated  here  says  that 
"noncompliance  or  non-partlclpatlon  would 
also  weaken  Association  efforts  to  affect  other 
pending  and  future  health  legislation  " 
Again.  I  would  differ.  In  fact  it  Indicates  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  political 
process  works.  Each  one  of  you  has  input. 
And  if  you  don't  think  you  have  Input  on  the 
politicians,  I  can  guarantee  you,  you  have 
input  on  their  constituents.  If  Senator  Ken- 
nedy attempts  to  ride  that  hobby  horse  of 
national   health   Insurance  into   the  White 
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Hcruae,   b«'i   not   gotng    to   make 
thrust  untU  1975.  Its  a  political 
don't  think  any  one  of  us  should 
about  Uutt  point.  In  the  meantln^ 
now  and  1975,  you  have  an 
lectlvely  to  talk  Individually  to 
tienis  are  voters.  And  U  you 
the  danger,  then  you  can  generate 
political  iii:3uence.  Another 
that  "Repeal  of  P5RO  would  leave 
cal  profession  still  subject  to  other 
controls  which  already  exist,  pe 
distasteful."  Well,  to  be  sure,  tha 
billty. 

COMPLIAKCX     DESTSOVS     YO'.E     VR 

But  let  me  Just  tell  yuu  one  o 
If  we  are  going  to  draw  the  ba" 
principle — and  in  my  Jtidgment. 
they  should  be  drawn — the  best  ' 
lated   to   permit   the   goveriunent 
that   could   ultimately  destroy  yo 
sion.  Is  to  get  compliance.  If  yoti 
battle  lines  on  the  basts  of  the  p 
Jtidgment   of   the   physician   versu  i 
that's  being  pointed  at  his  head 
ment.   and   I   can   assure   you 
that   once    they    identify    the   pc 
the  enemy,  the  politicians  will  bajk 
hurry.  This  kind  of  legislation  c 
Vive   without   yorur  consent   and 
pliance.    It's   a   total    Impossibllit 
more   "foot-ln-the-door"    leifislati*n 
know.   The  supporters  of  Medica;  i 
1965    were   candid    enoueh    to    ac 
that  it  WE.S  foot-in-the-door  legisl 
mately  for  a   goremznect    take-o' 
medical  field.  And  I  submi:  to  voi 
I?  jr.=t  another  part  of  it. 

I   have   probably  exceeded   my 
straints  but  let  me.  if  I  may 
Just  a  couple  more  moments  to 
recommendations.     One :     Don't 
think  the  most  pernicious  doctrin< 
ington  today,  and  I  see  it  in 
Bilons.  I  see  it  In  the  professional 
tions.   Is   a   certain   feeling   of 
the    ineritabiUty   of    legislation 
doctrine  of  Inevitability  is  the  ran 
stition  that  Karl  Marx  ever 
a  student  who  came  up  to  me  somi ' 
when  I  was  teaching,  and  he  said. 
I  believe  In  your  philosophy  and 
ciples  and  yovn  values  and  yotir 
lets  face  It.  the  United  States 
Western  ctvlllzatlon  Is  down  the  d 
inevitably  moving  on  to  seme  ki 
socialism.    So.    in   effect,    why 
drink  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow 

And  I  said,  "Young  man,  I  can 
yotir   feelings   because  at   one 
undergraduate  career  I  almost 
vicious   concept.   But   think   for 
if  you  and  I  refuse  to  give  tn  ani  t 
And  in  ttirn  we  win  two  converip 
morrow  and  in  turn  we  enjoin 
two   converts  each.   Before   long 
majority.   And    if   a   majority   of 
believe  as  we  believe  then  can 
that  the  United  States  is  finished 
em  civilization  is  down  the  drain  ' 
"I  never  thought  of  it  that  way 
"Tou    have    been   removed   from 
because  you  bought  a  false  premisi 
IS  the  doctrine  of  Inevitability 
you  did.  you  have  been  as  elective  I 
from  the  battle  as  if  they  had 
against  the  wall  and  blown  ^our 
But  they  managed  to  do  It  mor : 
cally.  they  saved  a  bullet,  becaui  e 
it  with  a  false  idea  " 

Now,  gentlemen,  I'm  telling  y 
good  Ideas  and  right  prLuclples 
people,  who  are  mo&t  imniediaie 
will  not  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  principles,  then  to  be  sure, 
the  battle  In  Washington;  it  will 
matter  of  time.  They'll  take  tis 
a  slice  today  and  a  slice  tomorrow 
the  next  day.  But  I  think  that 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tis  believes  that  there  are  principles  involved 
in  this  Issue  that  are  worth  defending.  And 
there  are  njemtiers  down  there  who  wUl  go 
to  bat  for  you.  Even  If  you  don't  come  out  for 
repeal,  I  and  a  ntunber  of  my  colleagues  will 
continue  to  wage  the  battle  because  patients 
are  going  to  be  concerned  about  this,  even 
if  the  physicians  will  not  lead  the  fight.  Sec- 
ondly: Speak  7ip  to  your  patients.  Get  the 
patients  involved  in  this  battle.  You  com- 
mand their  respect  and  they  trust  you.  Let 
your  impact  be  felt.  Thirdly:  Influence  your 
local  politicians.  Don't  necessarily  depend 
vipon  speaking  as  a  voice  from  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Communicate  Individually  with 
your  own  Representatives  and  Senators. 
Speaking  to  us  personally  does  have  political 
effect.  And  fourthly:  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
said.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might."  I  mean,  we've  got  to  have  faith  In 
lies  institutions  and  we've  got  to  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  side 
that  we  know  to  be  right.  We  must  be  aware 
of  compromises  with  evil.  As  Pope  said:  "Vice 
is  a  creature  of  such  frightful  mien,  that 
to  be  hated  means  but  to  be  seen;  but  seen 
too  oft.  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first  en- 
dure, then  pity,  then  embrace."  I  would  hope 
and  pray,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  not  be 
guilty  of  that  and  I  would  hope  and  pray  that 
we  might  Join  in  a  common  effort  here  in 
behalf  of  private  practice.  We  may  not  win 
all  of  our  objectives,  but  if  you  come  out 
forttirlghtly  in  behalf  of  right  principles, 
you've  got  the  opposition  on  the  defensive 
L-iimediately.  We  may  have  to  settle  for  some- 
thiiig  less  than  what  we  want.  But  a  position 
ct principled  opposition  to  government  Inter- 
vention gives  us  the  best  political  leverage 
In  terms  of  dealing  v.-lth  people  who  view 
politics  as  the  art  of  compromise.  You  don't 
start  with  a  half-way  house  position  to  begin 
your  negotiations  unless  you're  prepared  to 
lose  your  position  altogether.  Finally,  I  would 
only  remind  you  of  a  quotation  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  a  student  of  history  before 
being  elected  President.  Wilson  made  the 
observation  that  the  history  of  liberty  Is  a 
history  of  limitation  of  governmental 
power — never  the  Increase  of  it.  "When  we 
resist  concentration  of  power,"  Wilson  said, 
"we  are  resisting  the  powers  of  death.  For  the 
destruction  of  human  liberty  has  ever  been 
preceded  by  concentration  of  governmental 
power." 

I  thank  you  gentlemen. 
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THE  NATURAL  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 
CASE  AGAINST  DICKEY-LINCOLN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
House  vote  on  public  works  appropria- 
tions included  an  expenditure  of  $800,000 
for  preconstruction  planning  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  in 
northern  Maine.  This  appropriation, 
which  includes  $150,000  for  preparation 
of  the  environmental  impact  statement 
required  by  NEPA,  represents  an  effort 
to  examine  the  project  further  in  light  of 
recent  arguments  citing  significant 
changes  in  favor  of  construction. 

While  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  con- 
struction is  warranted,  I  did  support 
appropriating  this  $800,000  in  order  to 
provide  some  badly  needed  facts,  not  the 
least  of  which  involve  the  very  serious 
environmental  concerns.  A  good  case  in 
point  Is  the  following  article  prepared  by 


the  Natural  Resources  Council  indicating 
that  the  environmental  Impact  will  be 
vei'>'  destructive  and  will  destroy  valtmble 
and  ureplaceable  wildlife  habitats  ■while 
not  producing  a  significant  amount  of 
energy — an  estimated  1  percent  of  New 
England's  total  electricity  supply.  Hope- 
fully, the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment along  with  the  additional  study 
made  possible  by  today's  appropriation 
will  set  the  record  straight  and  provide 
a  factual  basis  whereby  we  can  then 
decide  on  the  feasibiUty  of  constructing 
Dickey-Lincoln.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues tlie  Natural  Resources  Council's 
article  which,  follows: 

Tme  Nation.\l  Resottrces  CotJNCU.  Cape 

ACAt.NST   DlCKEY-LlNCOLN 

Since  1968  tlie  Natural  Resources  Council 
has  opposed  the  flooding  of  the  Upper  St 
John  River  for  the  purpose  of  producing  elec- 
trlci'y.  Once  again  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  Hydro. 
electric  project  Is  being  proposed  and  again 
we  are  opposed  to  It  because  our  studies  show 
that  It  will  be  environmentally  very  destruc- 
tive, will  destroy  valuable  and  Irreplaceable 
wildlife  habitats,  wiU  not  produce  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  energy,  will  be  an  economic 
boondoggle,  and  will  destroy  a  valuable  re- 
newable forest  resource.  In  short,  the  NRC 
believes  that  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project  to  be  an  HI  conceived  and  unjustlfi- 
ab'e  waste  of  Maine's  valtiable  natural  re- 
."lources. 

t.NVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT 

If  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  were  e\er 
completed  it  would  flood  and  permanently 
destroy  88. GOO  acres  of  Maine's  wilderness 
forest  lands  with  the  Dickey  dam  and  an  ad- 
ditional 2,200  acres  with  the  smaller  Lincoln 
dam.  An  additional  area  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  transmission  line  right-of-way  which 
would  traverse  at  least  ISO  miles  of  this 
highly  productive  and  scenic  wilderness  por- 
tion of  our  state.  The  total  area  flooded 
would  be  substantially  larger  than  Moose- 
head  Lake  but  would  not  even  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  environmental  value  of  Moose- 
head.  The  level  of  this  new  lake  will  rise  and 
fall  40  feet  every  year  and  sometimes  will 
drop  4  feet  a  day.  This  fluctuation  would  an- 
ntially  produce  a  useless  set  of  mud  flats  of 
33.600  acres  after  the  lake  has  been  drawn 
down  for  ejiergy  production.  The  lake  wotild 
be  full  only  during  the  spring  shortly  after 
the  snow  has  melted.  In  1955,  the  Federal  In- 
ter-Agency Committee  recommended  that — 
because  of  Its  "unique  upland  wilderness 
character,  Its  outstanding  scenic  and  geolog- 
ical features,  mountain  peaks,  lakes,  forest 
and  marshlands" — the  reach  of  the  upper  St. 
John  River  Basin  should  be  set  aside  to  pre- 
serve the  unspoiled  wilderness  character  ol 
the  Great  Maine  Woods.  The  construction  of 
Dlckey-Llncoln  in  the  middle  of  these  woods 
would  result  In  a  level  of  Intrusion  and  eco- 
logical disturbance  throughout  the  entire 
region  that  would  forever  destroy  Its  wll- 
derneds  quality. 

In  addition  to  all  the  flooding,  the  De- 
bouUe  Mountain  region's  outstanding  scenic 
and  recreational  attributes  would  be  defaced 
to  provide  concrete  aggregate  and  facing 
stone  for  the  dams.  Actually,  construction 
would  have  to  take  place  not  only  at  the  two 
dam  Bites,  but  also  at  five  other  sites  where 
dikes  would  have  to  be  built  at  the  headwa- 
ters of  other  watersheds  such  as  the  AUagash 
Wilderness  Waterway. 

WtLDLITE   HABITATS 

The  NRC  Is  also  opposed  to  the  destruction 
of  one  of  Maine's  finest  and  most  producUve 
wildlife  habltata.  If  this  project  were  ever 
completed,  Maine  fishermen.  In  addition  to 
having  lost  about  57  miles  of  the  St.  John. 
would  also  lose  some  of  the  best  brook  trout 
fishing  streams  In  the  eastern  United  States, 
Including  33  mllM  of  the  Big  Black  Rlrer,  23 
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miles  of  the  Little  Black,  7  miles  of  the  Poc- 
wock,  4  mUes  of  the  Chimentlcook,  and  65 
miles  of  other  less  well-known  streams. 

Hunters  would  lose  17,600  acres  of  deer 
yard,  supporting  2200  white-tailed  deer,  a 
population  that  could  support  up  to  30.000 
hunter-days  each  year.  In  addition,  about 
2800  acres  of  duck-breeding  habitat  and  some 
of  the  best  woodlands  producing  warblers 
and  woodland  birds  would  be  lost.  In  the 
past,  this  part  of  the  Maine  woods  has  served 
as  a  wildlife  reservoir  from  which  other  areas 
have  been  re-populated — by  moose,  for  exam- 
ple. The  area  Is  also  an  Important  black  bear 
habitat. 

ENEBCT 

The  primary  Justification  for  This  pro- 
posed giant  dam — 340  feet  high  and  9,260 
leet  long — Is  that  It  will  be  nn  important 
source  of  cheap  electric  energy.  The  facts. 
however,  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  true. 
Even  by  Maine  standards,  Dickey-Lincoln 
will  produce  only  an  insignificant  amount  of 
energy  for  Maine  and  New  England. 

First  of  all  it  needs  to  be  understood  that 
the  project  will  be  producing  mostly  peaking 
power  for  only  a  few  hours  each  day  such  as 
ill  the  early  evening  hours  when  there  Is  the 
greatest  demand  for  electric  power.  In  con- 
trast to  this  Is  the  atomic  Maine  Yankee 
plant  at  Wlscasset  and  the  Central  Maine 
Power  Company's  new  oil-fired  plant  on 
Cousins  Island  in  Yarmouth.  Dickey  would 
produce  less  than  25 Ci  of  the  capacity  of 
these  plants  Individually  and  both  of  them 
are  capable  of  operating  24  hours  a  day. 

Secondly,  using  the  numbers  game,  pro- 
ponents Imply  that  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
have  made  "all  the  difference  "  In  the  energy 
crisis.  They  cite  the  1.1  billion  kw-hr  per 
year  electrical  output,  which  sounds  like  a 
lot  until  you  realize  that  a  small  oil  fired 
plant  supplemented  with  some  gas  turbine 
peaking  generators  would  produce  the  same 
electrical  output  as  Dlckey-Llncoln's  two 
dams.  WTiether  Dickey's  peakUig  power  is 
needed  at  all  depends  on  other  peaking  fa- 
cilities already  built  or  which  are  planned 
to  be  built  such  as  hydro  pumped  storage 
systems.  There  are  alternatives  to  peaking 
power  plants,  such  as  peak  demand  pricing 
which  would  tend  to  reduce  peaks,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  need.  Boston  Edison  Is  also 
considering  new  storage  systems  Incltidlng 
batteries,  compressed  air  underground,  and 
fuel  cells  for  peaking. 

Another  Important  problem  arises  If  New 
England  peaks  are  materially  broadened  by 
peak  demand  pricing.  This  Is  likely  to  occur 
to  alleviate  the  needs  for  expensive  peaking 
units.  It  Is  a  goal  of  both  consumer  and  en- 
vironmental groups  to  force  rate  structtires 
to  reflect  the  costs  of  supplying  additional 
energy  smd  demand.  If  as  a  result  of  revised 
rate  schedules  the  demands  are  broadened, 
then  Dlckey-Llncoln  will  become  less  Im- 
portant because  It  can  operate  only  2',i  hours 
per  day  (due  to  Inadequate  flow  of  water  in 
the  St.  John  River).  Cycling  units,  operating 
a  larger  fraction  of  the  week,  will  then  as- 
sume a  larger  fraction  of  the  generatUig  load. 
At  the  moment  of  course  no  one  knows  what 
wUl  happen  to  demand  because  of  higher  fUel 
costs  and  energy  conservation  measures. 

Looking  at  the  proposal  generally  one  sees 
that  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  would  con- 
.slst  of  two  dams.  One  of  760,000  Kw  capacity 
at  Dickey;  one  of  70.000  Kw  at  Lincoln 
School.  Thus,  total  capacity  would  be  830,000 
Kw. 

According  to  the  Zlnder  Report  on  NE  elec- 
tricity supply:  "The  power  from  Dickey-Lin- 
coln School  will  be  marketed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  plan  is  to  sell  105  MW 
nt  60','n  capacity  factor  to  preference  custom- 
ers, municipals  and  REA  cooperatives  in 
Maine,  and  the  remaining  725  MW  at  peak- 
ing power  to  preference  customers  through- 
out New  Elngland.  Agreement  has  been 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
nutrket  essentially  aU  the  output  of  Dickey- 
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Lincoln  School  to  preference  customers  and 
none  will  be  sold  to  private  utilities." 

ThiK,  33'^  of  the  1.1  billion  Kw  hours  gen- 
erated by  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  be  essen- 
tially base  loaded  for  Maine.  The  remaining 
aec'r  would  be  peaking  power  for  New  Eng- 
land. All  the  power  would  be  distributed  to 
public  authorities.  Consumers  served  by  the 
private   utilities  would   receive  no   benefits. 

The  two  Dlckey-Llncoln  dams  would  pro- 
vide about  1.1  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tricity per  year.  For  reference,  New  England's 
electricity  consumption  In  1972  was  64  bil- 
lion Kw  hours.  In  1980,  If  the  present  trends 
continue,  consumption  will  be  about  100  bU- 
lion  Kw  hours.  Thus,  i/  the  project  were  to 
be  completed  by  1980,  It  would  contribute 
about  I'r  of  supply.  By  1990.  assuming  the 
same  growtn  rates,  it  would  supply  '  ^ '  ^  of 
supply.  Clearly,  Dlckey-Llncoln  could  not 
make  any  substantive  contribution  to  Ne-.v 
England's  electricity  supply. 

Although  Dlckey-Llncoln  wotild  have  a 
negligible  effect  on  electricity  svipply.  It  could 
in  fact  somewhat  alleviate  the  peak  demands 
on  New  England  with  its  power.  As  now- 
proposed.  725  MW  of  Dlckey-Llncoln  would 
supply  about  690  million  Kw  hours  of  peaking 
electricity  per  year.  This  means  about  2'j 
hours  of  operation  per  day  (or  as  they  say 
this  725  MW  wotild  have  a  plant  factor  of 
1K;  — 2',i/24).  Typically,  20';  of  Installed 
capacity  has  been  for  peaking.  By  1983  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  35.000  MW  of  In- 
stalled capacity.  Thus  20';  of  this  would  be 
about  7000  MW  of  peaking  power.  Conse- 
quently, Dlckey-Llncoln  could  supply  about 
10  Vi  of  needed  peaking  capacity.  The  need 
for  this  peaking  capacity  and  alternative 
sources   has   already   been    discussed    above. 

In  summary,  Dlckey-Llncoln  would  supply 
about  Ivi  of  New  England's  energy  need  by 
1980  and  only  Vz  ""■  by  1990.  We  believe  that 
burden  of  destruction  which  Maine  wotUd 
bear  does  not  Justify  this  Insignificant  con- 
tribution to  New  England's  electricity 
supply. 

ECONOMICS 

An  evaluation  of  this  project  requires  an 
examination  of  the  complex  economics  of 
the  project.  How  much  will  It  cost?  The  trou- 
ble here  Is  that  there  are  today  only  propo- 
nents who  tend  to  understate  the  costs  and 
opponents  who  probably  overstate  them.  The 
following  have  made  the  following  estimates. 
Rep.  T.  P.  O'NeUl,  Jr.:  $500  million;  Sen.  WU- 
11am  Hathaway  (D.  Maine,  a  proponent) : 
$273  mUllon;  Boston  Edison:  $1  billion:  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers:  (356  million.  The 
Corps  estimate  neglects  about  (50  million  in 
transmission  lines  and  inflation.  If  costs 
Inflate  at  a  modest  6'p  p«r  year  then  the 
project  cost  would  double  In  ten  years  when 
it  Is  possible  It  might  be  completed.  Cost 
could  then  be  as  high  as  (800  mUllon.  Cur- 
rently the  cost  estimates  appear  to  vary 
by  30ib'r(. 

For  the  amottnt  of  money  Involved  the 
amount  of  electricity  supplied  Is  small.  This 
fact  Is  the  principal  problem  with  Dlckey- 
Llncoln:  it  Just  Isn't  going  to  make  any 
difference  In  supply.  As  a  consequence,  even 
if  the  electricity  were  free.  It  covildn't  reduce 
prices  by  more  than  about  1'"  (recall  that 
peaking  power  electricity  costs  more  than 
off-peak  power).  According  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  annual  savings  to  New  Elnglsinders 
would  amount  to  $11  billion.  Since  last  year 
New  Englanders  paid  about  $1.7  billion  for 
electricity,  one  can  see  that  the  reduction 
would  amount  to  only  .6",  a  very  small 
amount. 

In  fact,  the  economics  of  Dlckey-Llncoln, 
are  the  most  commonly  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  feature  of  the  Dlckey-Llncolu 
project.  In  particular,  the  Benefit  Cost  ratio 
Is  generally  (mls>  understood  to  somehow 
repre.ient  the  ratio  of  economic  return  to 
inxestmeiit.  Notliin.;  could  be  ftivther  from 
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the  truth.  The  B  C  ratio  of  2.6  cited  for 
Dlckey-Llncoln  has  literally  nothing  to  do 
with  the  benefits  derived  from  It  or,  more 
surprisingly,   the  cost  of   building  it. 

Here  is  how  that  number  (B  C)  Is  derived. 
Pir?t.  it  is  clear  that  the  dams  will  generate 
electricity  of  some  economic  value.  What  is 
the  value  of  that  electricity  (i.e.  what  are  the 
benefits)  ?  The  answer,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral prescription,  la  found  by  going  to  the 
alternaTive  private  project  that  would  be 
needed  to  exactly  simulate  tlie  electrical  out- 
put o!  Dlckey-Llncoln.  Thus  a  private  project 
composed  of  gas  turbines  and  oil  fired  power 
plants  is  imagined  which  would.  1)  pay  Fed- 
eral and  local  taxes.  2)  borrow  at  an  Interest 
rate  of  8  '4  '  .  and  3 )  be  ba=ed  on  plants  sepa- 
rately located  in  Maine  and  southern  New 
England.  The  current  price  of  that  power 
($44  million) — as  determined  by  the  Federal 
I\)v,cr  Commission  by  a  formula  which  no 
one  seems  to  know  or  understand — con- 
stitutes 96 ''^  of  the  benefits  of  Dlckey- 
Llncoin.  There  are  additional  $2.1  million 
worth  of  annual  benefits  derived  from  flood 
control  i.l't  of  all  benefits!,  redevelopment 
(1.7  .  of  benefits  I  and  recreation  (a  dubious 
2.7  of  benefltii.  Thus  total  benefits  (an- 
nual)  amount  to  S46.5  million. 

Strangely  enough,  the  costs  of  Dickey- 
Linrolu  are  not  in  any  way  related  to  the 
coit  of  building  the  project.  To  determine 
the  cost  (for  the  B  C  ratio  only)  the  Corps 
estimates  the  current  cost  of  bvUldlug  the 
project  and  then  determines  the  annual  in- 
come needed  to  pay  back  an  imaginary  3*4  '<. 
loan  over  100  years  for  constructing  it.  How- 
ever, the  Corps  deletes  from  the  construction 
costs  $60  million  of  transmission  costs  (aljout 
13  1  of  total  costs)  because  it  thinks  that 
the  private  utilities  may  let  them  use  the 
lines  from  Maine  to  Boston.  ThCoe  purely 
imaginary  pay  back  costs  amount  to  $17.7 
million  per  year,  and  when  divided  into  $46.5 
million  above  yield  a  B  C  ratio  of  2.6. 

Now.  several  points  need  to  be  made.  First. 
the  Corps  would  actually  build  the  dams  at 
an  interest  rate  of  5  and  Tg '  -  •  to  be  paid 
back  over  50  years.  The  3  '4  %  Interest  rate  is 
a  totally  academic  exercise,  a  fiction  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  to  make  pork  barrel 
projects  look  attractive.  According  to  the 
Corps,  the  actual  annual  co^ts  of  paying  back 
the  loan  would  amount  to  (35.6  million.  In- 
cluding full  transmission  costs.  This  would 
vield  a  B  C  ratio  of  only  1.3.  At  an  interest 
rate  of  6  and  "la""  ^^^  B/C  ratio  drops  to 
1.1.  And  at  the  going  market  rate  of  8  and 
■i,r,  annual  piay  back  costs  rise  to  (50  mil- 
lion and  the  B  C  ratio  drops  to  .95.  Taking 
into  account  the  lost  taxes  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  by  the  utilities  would  drop  the 
B  C  ratio  even  further. 

It  is  clearly  misleading  to  cite  Dlckey- 
Llncolu  as  any  kind  of  a  yardstick  against 
which  to  compare  New  England  utilities. 
What  does  a  yardstick  mean  In  this  ease? 
Dickey-Llucoln  shows  a  B  C  greater  than  I 
only  if  money  Is  given  away  at  less  than  its 
true  value  and  if  the  taxes  paid  by  the  utili- 
ties are  used  against  it.  (We  have  not  yet 
bekjuii  to  calculate  the  environmental  costs 
not  qn.Ttitlfled  or  included  In  any  of  the  B  C 
cul  'iiLr-ious  ) 

tOKEST     RESOfRCKS 

Mttiiies  forest  provides  the  state  witli  an 
eonomic  backbone  which  is  threatened  by 
development  pressures.  The  value  of  this 
co:uliuiotisly  renewable  resource  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  If  it  is  not  unreasonably 
dUturbed.  The  NRC  believes  that  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  project  would  be  a  major  and  un- 
reasonable disruption  of  Maine's  forest  re- 
.sources. 

The  forest  lands  to  be  flooded  are  currently 
owned  by  private  land  holders  and  several 
large  corporations.  Sixty-one  percent  Is  la 
private  ownership  and  39  .  Is  In  corporate 
ownership.  In  addition,  this  8tat»  owns 
J8S7.ll  acr«s  of  the  land  through  Its  public 
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lots.  The  Dlckey-Llncoln  project 
ever  remove  from  forest  productlbn 
70,000    acres    which    are    current  y 
timber.  It  would  adversely  effect 
tion  on  thousands  of  additional 
rently.  an  average  acre  of  produi 
land  adds  about  $200  yearly  to  M4lne 
omy.  Using  the  conservative 
000  acres  at  $200  produces  a 
nomic   Impact   to  Maine's  econo 
000.000  yearly.  These  figures  do 
the  additional  acreage  taken  out 
tlon   by   the   transmission  lines, 
struction,  and  the  generating 
does  it  even  begin  to  consider  the 
which  will  be  lost  to  the  develo 
the  project  would  attract. 

One  of   the   most   Important 
Maine's  unique  enviroment  Is  Its 
especially    Its    wild    forest.    Dick 
would  be  a  major  set  back  to  ou  • 
a  time  when  they  are  explosively 
in  their  economic  and  recreational 
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The    Dlckey-Llncoln    project    is 
project.  Because  of  this  the  NRC 
Senator  William  D.  Hathaway  on 
1974.  posing  this  following  issue  : 
"We  are   obviously  very  cone, 
the  environmental  impact  of  every 
dustrial    development   within    the 
Maine.   Tou   are   obviously   well 
Maine  has  several  licensing  laws 
Intended  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
development  and  to  make  it  as  ( 
possible  with  the  environment 
laws  are  considered  to  be  of  a  I 
ture  nationally.  In  particular,  ...     . 
Location  Law,  which  is  administeied 
Department    of    Enviroiuneutal 
and  the  laws  creating  the  Land  _ 
tlon   Commission   have   particular 
to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proposal  in 
dam  construction,  generating  i 
flooded  areas.  If  permitted  to  be  bu  it 
In  LURCs  Jurisdiction  as  wUl  als< 
of   the  transmission  facilities.  In 
nlzed   areas   of   the   state   the    . 
facilities  will  be  covered  by  the 
tlon   Law.   We   would   like   to  kno^r 

office  and  other  Congressional 

to  provide  for  Maine's  right  to 
Dlckey-Llncoln  proposals  at  the 
in  terms  of  our  state  laws  or  do 
to  have  the  project  completely 
from  state  review  through  the 

emptlon  clause  of  the  U.S.  Coi 

would  api>ear  that  since  Maine  wil 
Ing  the  major  impact  of  this  pre ., 
Is  ever  completed   then   we   shoul  1 
major  say  in  how  extensive  that 
On     April     1.     1974     Senator 
answered  our  Inquiry  by  stating : 

"I  would  like  to  assure  you  that 
will  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
State  law  that  apply  to  the  project 
tlon  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  ha, 
pare    an    acceptable    environments  I 
statement." 

It   is.  therefore,  not  clear  as  to 
the  residents  of  Maine  and  their 
ernment   agencies   would   have 
over  the  project. 

It  also  needs  to  be  noted  that 

been   any    public   hearings    

project  In  the  state  whlc^   would 
absorb    the    negative    Impact    and 
costs. 
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library;  A  Study  of  the  Dickey-Linco 
electric  Project  by  Rosemary  H 
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Additional  sources  Include  Individuals  who 
were  Interviewed  by  the  author. 

The  Natural  Resources  Council  offices  are 
located  at  20  Willow  Street  In  Augusta, 
Maine.  The  NRC  has  a  special  committee 
which  will  continue  to  study  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project. 


THE    250TH    BIRTHDAY    OP    ADAM 
SMITH:  THE  TRUE  LIBERTARIAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  true 
lover  of  liberty  loves  freedom  for  its  own 
sake,  whereas  he  who  supports  freedom 
only  because  it  will  have  consequences 
of  which  he  approves  is  not  so  com- 
mitted. Adam  Smith  was  the  "true  liber- 
tarian." 

To  Adam  Smith,  political  liberty  was 
as  important  as  economic  liberty;  in 
fact,  he  believed  they  were  indivisible. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  world's 
two  greatest  "libertarian"  documents 
were  published  in  1776— Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  birth- 
date — June  5,  1974 — of  that  great  cham- 
pion of  economic  tiniths. 

In  an  age — like  ours — when  the  funda- 
mentals of  economic  laws  are  being  sub- 
sumed to  apparent  political  expediencies, 
it  is  important  to  note  both  the  life  of 
this  great  Scottish  economist  and  moral 
philosopher  and  the  profound  teachings 
which  he  gave  to  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
ironic  that  the  principles  he  espoused 
and  which  led  to  such  great  progress  for 
so  many  are  today  held  in  such  low 
esteem.  It  behooves  us  to  better  under- 
stand those  principles  of  freedom. 

It  would  be  in  error  to  call  Adam 
Smith  the  "father  of  free  market  eco- 
nomics." Quite  to  the  contrary.  Smith 
never  held  himself  out  as  a  theorizer  of 
a  new  school  of  economics.  He  was — and 
with  great  force  of  intellect — simply  re- 
vealing economic  truths  which  emerged 
from  his  extensive  studies  of  the  his- 
tories of  nations  and  civilizations. 

That  the  market  economy — allocating 
resources  by  the  free  play  of  supply  and 
demand— is  the  single  economic  system 
compatible  with  the  requirements  of  per- 
sonal freedom  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  a  fact. 

That  the  market  economy  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  productive  supplier 
of  human  needs  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  only  real  way  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  is  to 
increase  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
per  capita,  thus  leading  to  better  tools 
and  more  productivity  and  the  result — 
higher  real  wages.  It  is  a  fact. 

That  when  government  interferes  with 
the  work  of  the  free  market  economy,  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  moral  and  physical 
strength  of  the  Nation,  is  not  theory.  It 
is  fact. 

That  when  monopolistic,  unfair  re- 
straints on  trade  go  unchecked  by  con- 
sumer choice,  it  leads  to  destructive  eco- 
nomic concentration,  is  not  a  theory.  It 
is  a  fact. 
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That  when  government  takes — by  tax- 
ation or  erosion  of  purchasing  power — 
one  man  to  bestow  upon  another,  it  di- 
minishes the  incentive  of  the  first,  the 
integrity  of  the  second,  and  the  auton- 
omy of  both,  is  not  a  theory.  It  too,  is  a 
fact. 

Adam  Smiths  teachings  contributed 
much  to  the  thought  of  the  framers  of 
our  own  system  of  government.  Smith 
.shared  the  constitutionally  limited  gov- 
ernment instincts  reflected  in  1776.  He 
argued  strongly  for  liberty.  He  cam- 
paigned hard  for  freedom  to  trade.  And 
his  voice  was  heard.  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  its  modern  sense  was  born  as 
a  concomitant  of  the  free  market  econ 
omy. 

Would  he  not  be  distressed,  if  he  knew 
what  course  this  Nation  of  ours  is  fol- 
lowing today  in  its  economic,  fiscal,  and 
monetary  policies — policies  designed  and 
executed  for  the  moment,  not  for  the 
strength  of  our  futuie? 

We  should — we  must — heed  Adam 
Smith's  teachings,  for  it  is  an  adage  as 
old  as  man's  study  of  history  that  the 
quickest  way  to  destroy  a  free  society 
is  to  destroy  its  money  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Adam  Smith  was  also  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  Scotland. 

The  world  remembers  him  as  the  auth- 
or of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations."  Because 
of  the  fame  justly  accorded  that  classic, 
few  remember  that  Smith  was  also  the 
author  of  an  earlier  book,  "The  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments." 

In  his  biography  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr. 
E.G.  West  writes  that: 

If  The  Wealth  of  Nations  had  never  been 
written,  this  previous  work  would  have 
earned  for  him  a  prominent  place  in  Intel- 
lectual history. 

West  explains  that : 

In  The  Wealth  of  Nations  (Smith)  deals 
primarily  with  the  strong  motives;  In  The 
Moral  Sentiments  with  the  higher  ones.  What 
is  it,  he  asks  In  the  latter  work,  that  prompts 
ordinary  people  to  be  benevclent  as  well  as 
self-interested?  To  be  virtuous  as  well  as 
mundane?  To  be  humane  as  well  as  human? 

West  also  explains  why  Karl  Marx's 
interpretations  of  Adam  Smith  were  a 
"serious  misrepresentation."  And, 
"whereas  Karl  Marx  was  later  to  admon- 
ish Smithian  capitalism  for  causing 
people  to  lose  their  identities  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  it  was  Smith's  claim  that 
it  was  only  within  its  province  that  men 
could  successfully  discover  themselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  heed  the 
lessons  of  history  and  advance  forward 
on  the  principles  of  liberty,  economic  and 
political,  as  taught  to  us  by  both  Adam 
Smith  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    New    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
placing  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
results   of   a   questionnaire   which   was 
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mailed  to  my  11th  District  constituents 
in  late  March  of  this  year.  The  results 
arc  based  on  approximately  20.000  re- 
plie.s  from  every  community  in  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 
Details  of  the  returns  follow: 


|ln  percenll 


Yis       No 


Unde- 
cided 


1  fxtonding  t*ie  President's  authoiity 
lo  impose  wage  and  price  con- 
trols beyond  their  April  30,  1971, 
expiration  date? JS.S    42.1         14.G 

3  A  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit abortion? ..-23.'i    68.e  7.9 

3.  The  President's  impeachment  (I.e.. 

to  bring  to  trial  before  the  Senate) 

by  the  House  of  Representatives?.  57. 7    32.  0         10.  3 

4.  Increasing  the  $750  tax  exemption 

rate? .  86.8      7.7  5.5 

5.  Termination  of  tax  benefits  to  the  oil 

industry  such  as  the  depletion 

aUowance? 75.7    11.2         10.1 

6  Imposition   of   export  controls   on 

scarce  agricultural  commodities 
such  as  wheat  in  order  to  hold 
down  prices  for  Americans? 87.2      7.9  4.9 

7  Sliffer  antitrust  laws  to  limit  owner- 

ship of  multiple  energy  resources 
(for  exampte,  oil  companies  own- 
ing coal,  oil  shale,  and  geothermal 
power  sources)? 81.  fe    11.7  B.7 

8.  A  Governmentcorpoiationtodevelop 

and  produce  energy  resources  in 
.    competition  with  the  private  oil 
companies? 53.0  .36.0         11.0 

9.  Federal  opeiating  subsidies  lor  the 

Nation's  mass  transit  systems? 69.!    ?.\.\  9.8 

10.  Relaxing  auto  emission  standards  and 

pollution  controls  mi  view  ol  the 

present  energy  situation? 42  0    18.1)         10.0 

11.  A  national  health  insurance  system 

financed  in  a  manner  similar  lo 
social  security  and  covering  vir- 
tually all  medical  hills? 68.9    21.5  9.G 

12.  Financing  Federal  politKalcampaigns 

with  public  tax  funds  rather  Uian 

private  contributors? .   ,     52.1    33.7  14.2 

13.  Continuation  ol  year  round  daylight 

saving  time? 51.5    34.7  13.8 


The  11th  Congressional  District  in- 
cludes the  following  municipalities. 

Belleville,  Bloomneld,  Caldwell,  Cedar 
Grove,  Essex  Fells,  Fairfield,  Inington. 
Maplewood,  Montclalr. 

North  Caldwell,  Nutley,  Orange,  Rose- 
land,.  South  Orange,  Upper  Montclau-, 
Verona,  West  Caldwell,  West  Orange. 

North  Arlington,  Little  Falls,  West 
Paterson,  and  Hillside. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN AND  MRS.  GEORGE  M. 
O'BRIEN 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  serious  conceiTis  about  protection 
of  the  Individual  against  invasion 
of  privacy,  the  times  in  which  we  live 
dictate  that  those  who  seek  election  to 
public  office  must  disclose  information 
about  their  personal  finances  or  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  if  not  mistrust. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  further  imple- 
menting the  action  taken  by  the  House 
in  requii-ing  its  Members  to  report 
sources  of  income  to  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  I  include 
the  following  additional  information  on 
the  finances  of  my  wife  and  myself: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Financial  Statement  of  Congressman  a.nd 

Mrs.  George  M.  O'Brien 

a.  tax  information 

Congressioual  salary $42,500 

Adjusted    gross    income    Including 
salary,  law  practice,   interest  and 

dividends    51,461 

Federal  Income  taxes 10,681 

State  income  ta.\es 1,242 

B.   INSE'.rriuD  INDEBTEDNESS 

None. 

c.  SECimiriEs — value  june  i,  1974 
Builingtou  Industries  (132  shares).       2.904 

Carrier  Corporation  (114  shares) 1,254 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  (bonds) .     25,  000 
First  National   Bank  of  Joliet    (955 

shares)    53.480 

Illinois  Securities  Co.  (350  sli.^res)  ..     17,  500 

Keystone  Piuid  (128  shares) 384 

Marcor  (20  shares) 500 

Niagara    Mohawk     Power    Co.     (30 

shares)     300 

Pan    American    World    Airways    (40 

shares)    160 

D.  OTHER    BUSINESS   ENTITIES    WITH    SERVICE    AS 

MANAGER,  DIRECTOR  OR  PARTNER 

Partner  In  law  firm  of  O'Brien,  Garrison, 
Berard  &  Kusta,  Joliet,  111,  with  no 
practice  in  Federal  courts  or  before  Federal 
agencies ) . 

E.  REIMBURSrMENT  FOR  EXPENDm.'RES  (OTHER 
THAN  FROM  L.S.  GOVERNMENT)  EXCEEDING 
$1,000 

Republican  National  Congressional 
Committee  (contribution  made  to 
all  Republican  first-term  Congress- 
men for  public  relations  expenses)   $3,  000 

F.  OTHER   financial  REPORTS 

Report  Of  financial  Interests  filed  with  Clerk 
of  the  House  pursuant  to  rule  XLIV  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
yenr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HENRY  PAOLUCCI. 
-MAN  OF  THE  YEAR' 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14, 
an  esteemed  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Henry  Paolucci,  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Con.servative  Party,  will 
be  awarded  the  distinguished  "Man  of 
the  Year  Award"  by  the  Flushing  Con- 
servative Club.  It  is  a  fitting  honor  to 
this  great  man.  and  I  will  have  the  dis- 
tinct honor  of  being  the  honorai-y  chair- 
man of  this  event.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished career  and  work  of  Di-.  Henry 
Paolucci. 

When  we  speak  of  Heruy  Paolucci,  we 
are  referring  to  one  of  the  foremost 
spokesmen  for  the  ideals  of  conservatism 
in  this  Nation,  Henry  Paolucci  has  dedi- 
cated much  of  his  life  to  the  New  York 
State  Conservative  Party,  and  his  most 
significant  contribution  came  in  1964 
when  he  ran  imder  the  Conservative 
banner  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  His  articu- 
late manner  and  wealth  of  knowledge  on 
issues  made  him  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable candidates  for  public  office  in  the 
history  of  New  York  State. 

Yet,  Henry  Paolucci's  work  has  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  campaign  arena. 
He  has  ably  sen-ed  the  Conservative 
cause  as  a  lectui-er,  teacher,  and  author. 
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Hi.s  most  outstanding  literary  contribu- 
tion was  "War.  Peace,  and  the  Presi- 
dency," which  was  published  in  1968. 

Since  then.  Henry  Paolucci  has  been 
expressing  his  timely  views  through  his 
monthly  newsletter,  entitled  "State  of  the 
Nation."  It  lias  been  through  his  work 
on  this  publication  tliat  Henry  Paolucci 
has  gained  national  prominence  and  ac- 
claim for  his  uncanny  prophecies  about 
the  great  issues  which  confront  this  Na- 
tion today.  One  prime  example  has  been 
Dr.  Paolucci's  views  on  our  present  pm*- 
suit  of  detente  with  the  Soviet.  The  con- 
cern and  caution  he  raised  back  in  1969 
represented  a  mere  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, yet  today  his  views  are  shared  by 
many  responsible  Americans  who  have 
growTi  apprehensive  and  alarmed  at  the 
problems  which  have  ensued  with 
detente. 

Professor  Paolucci.  as  he  is  also  known, 
is  actively  involved  in  the  Walter  Bage- 
hot  Council  on  National  Sovereignty,  an 
organization  which  he  founded  and  is 
dedicated  to  scholarly  research,  lectur- 
ing, and  publishing  to  the  end  of  secur- 
ing our  Nation's  sovereign  values. 

Personally,  I  have  known  Heni-y  Pao- 
lucci to  be  a  warm  and  loyal  frlenij.  He 
is  a  man  both  knowledgeable  in  his  views 
and  steadfast  in  his  convictions.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  articulate  unpopular  views,  and 
tliroughout  his  career  he  has  been  able 
to  command  the  highest  levels  of  respect 
and  acclaim  from  all  those  who  deal  with 
him,  whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not. 
He  is  a  true  intellectual,  who  has  never 
lost  grips  with  the  views  of  the  common 
man. 

The  Flushing  Conservative  Club  in 
awarding  Heni-y  Paolucci  then*  prestig- 
ious Man  of  the  Year  award  described 
Henry  Paolucci  as  all  should  know  him: 

An  inspiring  lecturer.  t«acher,  and  writer, 
author  of  hundreds  of  articles  and  books  on 
every  subject  from  ancient  history,  to  the  his- 
tory of  science,  philosophy,  government  and 
political  affairs — a  self  effacing  helper  to  all 
who  call  upon  him.  Professor  Paolucci  serves 
as  a  constant  model  to  us  all.  But  especially 
as  a  truly  dedicated  American.  He  readily 
deserves  our  friendship  and  affectionate  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  httle  I  can  add 
to  that  tribute  except  to  say  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  high  privilege  for  me  to  have  a 
man  the  caliber  of  Eh".  Paolucci  as  a 
friend.  I  wish  him  continued  success  in 
the  coming  years. 


ELECTION  REFORM  AND  THE  POST 
CARD  REGISTRATION  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  newsletter  to  his 
constituents,  our  colleague  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  HoRTON)  was  precisely  on  tar- 
get when  he  referred  to  the  post  card 
registration  bill  as  having  been  "devel- 
oped with  the  best  of  intentions,  but  not 
rooted  in  reason  or  fact."  Congressman 
HoRTON  goes  on  to  recite  in  very  concise 
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and  convincing  terms  the 
many  of  us  felt  strongly 
pose  that  measure:   it 
siilted  in  an  administrative 
it  would  have  encouraged  an 
election  fraud  at  a  time  w 
desperately  trying  to  clean 
tion  process;  and  it  may 
to  a  decline  rather  than  an 
voter    turnout — thus 
very  goal  purported  by  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  especially  a 
when  the  siren  cajl  of  "reforn 
Chambers,  it  is  important 
tions  be  tempered  with  a 
realism  and  a  prudent  abilitt 
guish  between  the    mappings 
and     the     substance     of 
change.  Our  colleague  from 
has  displayed  this  abihty  tim^ ; 
in   the  past,  most  recently 
proach  to  the  post  card  bill, 
include  the  full  text  of  his 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Post  Card  Rtcistration  :   A  r 

TO  Election  Reform 

(By  Congressmati  Prank 

The  figures  are  disquieting. 
the  voting  age  population  partic 
1972    Presidential    Election, 
percent  In  1960.  The  drop  has 
one,  and  worry  over  the  trend 
several  of  my  House  colleagues 
adoption  of  a  new  plan — voter 
by  mall — In  an  attempt  to  beef 
ber  of  Americans  who  go  to  th< 
four  yesu-s  to  select  a  President 

On  its  face,  efforts  to  Increai^ 
bers   of   people   voting   for 
seem  an  "apple  pie"  issue — i 
of  easy   paissage.   But   the  Housi 
sentatlves  voted  197  to  204  to 
Having  voted  against  the  measure 
tbat  decision. 

The   bill    may  have   been 
the  best  of  Intentions,  but  it  1^ 
In  reason  and  fact. 

Succinctly    stated,    the    plan 
established    a   Voter    Reglstrat: 
tratlon  within  the  General 
(GAO)   to  direct  a  massive  effor 
qualified    voters   for   Federal 
potential   voter  could  register  1 
to  vote  simply  by  filling  out 
a  post  card  to  the  appropriate 
He  would  then  be  entitled  to  vot  i 
election  contests  but  not  necessa: 
an:l  local  contests  unless  the 
was  coordinated  with  the  Federal 

Because  of  the   strong 
postcard    plan    by    many 
around  the  country,  it  Is  unlllcel] 
states  could  be  persuaded  to 
systems  along  the  lines  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  in  some  stated 
be  required  to  register  twice  in 
In  both  Federal  and  State 

This  would  create  an 
m&re.  States  which  do  not  adap ; 
terns  to  the  new  plj»n  would  have 
lem,  one  for  Federal  and  one 
local   and    would    be    required 
dual  records  and   ballots,  causi 
sary  confusion  among  elections 
voters.   Thus,   each   citizen   in 
would  have  to  understand    (1) 
is.  in  fact,  already  registered  for 
State  elections  and  no  card 
sary,   (2)    whether  the  card  he 
mails  to  his  State  official  entitles 
in    Federal    and    State    election! 
wiiether  the  card  he  fills  out 
vote  In  Federal  elections  only 
Biill  go  to  the  polling  place  to 
in  State  elections.  Experts  fear 
plications  may  result  In  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlcipatlon  In  State  and  local  elections  be- 
cause some  voters  believe  themselves  to  be 
registered  for  both  elections. 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  that  election 
fraud  win  be  made  easier  under  a  postcard 
system  because  there  are  not  adequate  checks 
within  the  system  to  determine  If  a  voter 
has  registered  in  another  area.  In  fact  with 
millions  of  postcards  circulating  through 
the  mails,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  election  fraud 
could  be  accomplished. 

A  brief  check  of  the  handful  of  areas 
around  the  country  which  have  already  em- 
braced the  postcard  registration  system  re- 
veals little  evidence  that  the  money  and 
effort  spent  in  organizing  the  system  has  had 
any  discernible  effect  on  Increasing  the  per- 
centage of  voters.  In  fact.  It  can  do  Just  the 
opposite.  The  experience  with  postcard  regis- 
tration in  Lcs  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Hawaii,  Montana  and  Minnesota  re- 
veals that  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  post- 
cards returned  are  illegible  or  incomplete. 
There  is  reason  to  be  concerned  that  only 
55  percent  of  those  old  enough  to  vote  did, 
in  fact,  do  so  In  1972.  There  is  simply  no  evi- 
dence, however,  that  this  costly,  confusing, 
and  disorganized  plan  is  the  way  to  Increase 
voter  participation.  We  do  want  to  make 
voter  registration  as  simple  as  possible.  Many 
states.  Including  New  York,  have  made  great 
progress  in  this  direction  through  such  de- 
vices as  permanent  personal  registration,  ex- 
tended registration  hours  and  dates,  con- 
venient locations  for  voter  registration 
booths.  However,  the  answer  to  voter  apathj? 
does  not  He  in  postcard  registration  systems, 
but  in  a  deeper  examination  of  our  political 
processes. 


MISSING  IN  ACTION  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  June  4,  the  House  of 
Representatives  resoundingly  reflected 
its  support  for  a  solution  of  the  MIA 
problem  when  it  voted  273  to  0  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  271, 

The  tragic  failure  to  obtain  from  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  a  full  and  ac- 
curate accounting  of  more  than  1,000 
Americans  who  remain  missing  in  South- 
east Asia  is  certainly  one  of  the  bitterest 
aftermaths  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  To 
their  families  and  loved  ones  It  remains 
a  deep  and  hurting  agony. 

The  stubborn  insensitiveness  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  in  failing 
to  live  up  to  the  pledges  it  made  in  sign- 
ing the  Paris  cease-fire  agreement  amply 
reflect  their  inhumane  attitude.  As  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross,  noted  on  the 
floor  Monday,  they  have  now  suspended 
further  talks  of  the  four  party  joint  mili- 
tary team. 

That  fact  and  other  pertinent  obser- 
vations were  noted  in  a  statement  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Mission  in  Saigon  on  June  4, 
a  copy  of  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  recommend  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Policy  which  considered  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  271,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  will  note 
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its  provisions  carefully.  I  hope,  too,  that 
they  recognize  the  firm  determination  of 
the  Congress  in  fully  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution. 

The  statement  follows: 

Saigon.  June  4. — The  US  Mission  spokes- 
man issued  the  following  statement  today. 

The  delegations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  the  Four  Party 
Joint  Military  Team  (FPJMT)  met  today  at 
the  FPJMT's  regularly  scheduled  plenary  ses- 
sion. The  DRV  and  PRO  delegations  were  not 
at  the  meeting.  We  have  no  indication  when 
they  plan  to  return,  but  we  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  very  soon. 

The  sole  function  of  the  FPJMT  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  Four  Parties  to  help 
each  other  get  information  on  the  missing 
in  action  and  to  locate,  care  for.  and  assist 
in  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
These  responsibilities  provided  for  in  Ar- 
ticle 8(b)  of  the  Paris  Accords  are  humani- 
tarian and  not  political.  The  obligation  to 
carry  them  out  is  unconditional  and  is  In 
no  way  linked  to  any  of  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Accords. 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  feel  compelled  to  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  resolve  all  cases  of  those  still  missing 
in  action.  They  will  continue  to  meet  at  the 
regularly  scheduled  times  each  week  to  carry 
forward  that  portion  of  the  FPJMT's  task 
which  concerns  only  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  States.  Until  the  other  side 
return  to  their  places  at  the  conference  table, 
which  we  strongly  hope  they  will  soon  do. 

The  absence  of  the  conununlst  delegations 
is  the  latest  in  a  serious  of  similar  interrup- 
tions of  the  work  of  the  FPJMT  since  Its  for- 
mation over  one  year  ago.  Their  obvious  In- 
tent has  been  to  tvirn  the  clearly  humani- 
tarian tasks  defined  In  Article  8(b)  and  the 
uncertainty  of  over  1400  American  MIA  fami- 
lies to  their  own  political  purposes.  The 
United  States  can  only  regard  such  cynicism 
with  deep  regret.  The  dead  are  past  the  cares 
of  the  world.  There  Is  no  honor  In  bartering 
with  their  bones. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  crash  and  grave 
sites  about  which  we  have  Information  are 
in  North  Vietnam  or  in  remote  areas  of 
South  Vietnam  where  control  Is  disputed  by 
the  Vietnamese  parties.  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  Article  8(b),  the  primary  aim  of  the 
United  States  since  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
Accords  has  bean  to  obtain  information  on 
these  sites  and  to  obtain  the  return  of  the 
remains  of  the  Americans  who  died  In  com- 
munist captivity.  The  names  of  these  Amer- 
icans were  contained  in  lists  provided  us  by 
the  other  parties  In  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  Accords.  To  date,  after  more 
than  one  year's  effort,  we  have  received  the 
remains  of  only  23  Americans  from  the  ORV. 
The  DRV  refused  to  return  the  remains  of 
a  twenty-fourth  American  burled  along  side 
his  comrades  In  Hanoi  because  he  allegedly 
died  before  be  could  be  captured  and  became 
thereby  technically  "missing  in  action"  rather 
than  "died  in  captivity." 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Accords  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
have  been  cooperating  In  attempting  to  re- 
solve the  cases  of  the  MIA's  of  concern  only 
to  them.  The  ambush  and  murder  of  Captain 
Rees  and  his  comrades  at  Blnh  Chanh  on 
December  15,  1973  and  subsequent  state- 
ments by  the  other  side,  made  clear  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  FPJMT  would  have 
to  be  given  even  greater  emphasis  if  we 
were  to  keep  faith  with  the  families  of  our 
missing  In  action. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  undertaken  a 
variety  of  efforts  involving  all  categories  of 
Vietnamese  society,  official  and  unofficial. 
From  all  these  elements.  Including  also 
RVNAF  units,  government  agencies  and  pri- 
vate Individuals,  we  have  always  received 
full  and  effective  cooperation.  The  Vietnam- 
ese  people   know  eo   weU    the   anguish   and 
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heartbreak  arising  from  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  fate  of  their  missing  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons.  They  have  determined  to 
do  whatever  they  possibly  can  to  help  alle- 
viate the  anguish  of  the  families  of  their 
American  allies  who  still  confront  the  same 
uncertainties." 


TOCKS  ISLAND  DAM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  voted  with  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  favor  of  H.R.  15155,  the  Pub- 
lic Works/AEC  appropriations  bill, 
which  contained  a  provisional  appropri- 
ation for  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  in  New 
Jersey. 

I  say  provisional  because  wliile  the 
bill  provides  funds  for  construction,  the 
money  is  not  to  be  obligated  until  the 
various  governmental  parties  involved 
can  resolve  the  matter  and  bring  it  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate  for  a  final 
decision. 

This  provision  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
expressions  of  concern  that  were  forth- 
coming from  New  Jersey  Governor  Byrne 
and  others,  indicating  that  further  en- 
vironmental impact  studies  need  to  be 
made. 

I  share  this  deep  concein  that  every 
reasonable  effort  must  be  made  to  as- 
sure that  this  project,  sweeping  in  nature 
as  it  is,  will  be  a  sound  one  from  an  en- 
vironmental point  of  view. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  con- 
stituency which  lives  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  south  central  New  Jersey. 
I  feel  a  profound  obligation  to  work  in 
their  behalf,  and  to  support  projects 
which  I  believe  are  in  their  best  interests. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  Tocks  Island 
project — the  dam — is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  my  constituency  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  water  supply;  and  second, 
flood  protection. 

Some  of  the  waterfront  communities 
draw  their  water  from  the  river  and 
many,  like  Camden,  collect  their  sup- 
plies from  groundwater  wells.  Like  the 
supply  of  our  neighbor  across  the  river, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  intrusion  of 
high  concentrations  of  saltwater  from 
the  ocean,  in  event  of  another  drought  of 
the  1960s  or  worst,  would  threaten  to 
make  our  fresh  water  brackish  and 
therefore  unusable,  including  well  water 
and  also  future  use  of  the  wells.  The 
guaranteed  minimum  flow  of  fresh  water 
into  the  estuary  at  Trenton  from  Tocks 
Island  would  keep  the  saltwater  front 
down  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  thus  protecting  these  supplies 
from  contamination. 

As  for  floods,  my  district  fortunately  is 
not  threatened  like  the  areas  upstream. 
I  know  that  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  terms  of  progressive  thinking 
for  activities  on  control  of  future  devel- 
opment of  flood  plains  and  that  Tocks 
Island  is  not  a  necessity  for  protecting 
those  sections  still  in  their  virgin  state. 
However,  only  an  impoundment  on  the 
!  iver  can  succeed  in  protecting  those  who 
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already  have  residential,  farm,  business, 
or  industrial  property  on  the  land  that 
does  get  flooded.  Tocks  Island  also  would 
protect  Delaware  River  bridges  upstream 
and  many  publicly  owned  facilities  along 
the  river  that  stand  to  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  if  we  have  another  flood  like 
1955  or  worse. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  a  complete  environ- 
mental review.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  be  completed  forthwith,  and  that  the 
various  governmental  entities  can  once 
and  for  all  resolve  this  veiy  important 
matter. 


THE   RUSSIAN  OIL  DEAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  most 
of  the  world  still  smarts  from  the  re- 
action to  the  Russian  wheat  deal  and 
then  the  Russian  butter  deal,  we  now 
l-;arn  thot  the  Soviets  reaped  nearly  $1 
billijn  in  windfall  profits  from  their 
world  oil  deal. 

Interestingly  enough,  while  the  Arab 
oil  states  were  boycotting  the  Nether- 
lands, their  Soviet  friends  used  the  boy- 
cott by  increasing  their  oil  exports  to 
the  Dutch  by  one-lhird  and  increasing 
the  charge  by  3 '2  times  over  the  price 
in  1972. 

Apparently,  the  profit  motive  at  the 
exploitation  of  the  "industrialized  na- 
tions" is  no  longer  considered  criminal. 

I  ask  that  a  related  newsclipping  fol- 
low. 
I  From   the   Waohlngton   Star-News,   June   5. 

19741 

Russia  Has   Windfall  Profit   on   Increased 

Oil  Prices 

(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Moscow. — The  Jump  in  world  oil  prices 
enabled  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  to  reap 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  more  In  oil  revenue 
with  only  a  modest  increase  In  exports. 

Windfall  profits  were  taken  at  the  expense 
of  a  number  of  countries  In  the  west  hit  hard 
by  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  according  to  newly 
released   Soviet  foreign   trade  statistics. 

By  contrast,  the  Communist  countries  were 
generally  confronted  with  a  negligible  rise  in 
Soviet  oil  prices. 

Tlie  figures  in  the  1973  Soviet  foreign  trade 
handt>ook  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  prospered  from  the  higher  world  market 
prices  spurred  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  which 
Moscow  consistently  supported. 

Last  year,  the  Soviet  Union  increased  its 
exports  of  oil  and  oU  products  slightly  more 
than  10  percent  but  boosted  their  overall 
earnings  more  than  44  oercent. 

The  export  revenue  rose  from  nearly  1.7 
billion  rubles  In  1972  to  Just  over  2  4  billion 
rubles  last  year.  This  is  a  dollar  Increase  of 
more  than  $900  million,  based  upon  the  pre- 
vailing 1973  exchange  rate  of  $1.34  to  the 
ruble. 

In  the  same  period,  oil  exports  went  from 
107  million  metric  tons  to  118.3  million  met- 
ric tons.  The  majority  of  the  increase  went  to 
the  socialist  countries  at  well  below  the 
splrallng  market  price,  meaning  that  the 
profits  came  entirely  from  non-Communist 
customers.  A  metric  ton  1..  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  seven  barrels. 

While  the  Soviet  trade  statistics  spanned 
all  of  1973  without  further  breakdown,  they 
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clearly  reflected  the  price  rises  that  accom- 
panied the  Arab  oil  embargo. 

Soviet  oil  prices  were  not  increased  for  the 
Communist  countries  because  the  five-year 
plans  allow  for  only  minor  fluctuation  in 
the  current  contracts. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  encouraging  its 
allies  to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  their  grow- 
ing oil  needs,  and  It  Is  believed  likely  that 
Soviet  oil  prices  for  the  socialist  bloc  will 
bs  adjusted  upwards  when  the  new  flve-year 
plans  for  1976-1980  are  negotiated. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  not  hesitant  to  peg 
its  Western  orders  to  the  new  market  prices. 
Last  year  for  example,  while  Denmark  bought 
41  million  fewer  tons  of  Soviet  oil.  it  paid  out 
two  and  a  half  times  what  it  had  in  1972. 
West  Germany  and  Belgium  were  confronted 
with  increases  approximately  as  steep.  Aus- 
tria, Britain,  Sweden  and  Italy  paid  slightly 
lesser  increases  for  Soviet  oil. 

Last  fall,  the  Soviet  press  denounced  a.s  a 
"canard"  Swedish  radio  reports  that  Soviet 
tankers  were  carrying  oil  to  the  Netherlands 
during  the  oil  embargo.  The  Soviet  press 
agency  Tass.  alleged  that  the  reports  were 
launched  to  "poison  the  atmosphere  of  trust" 
between  Moscow  and  the  Arab  countries  that 
had  made  the  Net-herlands  a  specific  target  of 
the  embargo. 

But  the  current  figures  show  that  the 
Soviet  Union  last  year  boosted  oil  exports  to 
the  Dutch  by  a  third,  to  over  3.2  million  tons, 
a'ld  charged  them  nearly  three  and  a  half 
times  what  they  had  paid  in  1972. 

Western  economic  observers  here  point  out 
that  Moscow  was  honoring  export  commit- 
ments made  with  the  West  before  the  em- 
bai^o.  but  they  do  not  dispute  that  the 
Soviets  moved  swiftly  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  prime  oil  prices. 


PRESIDENTIAL  HOMES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  on  Presidential 
homes,  particvilarly  with  reference  to 
President  Nixon.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  recently 
published  a  report  on  this  matter,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  it  received  a  unan- 
imous vote  of  36  to  0.  In  that  report  the 
committee  agrees  on  the  sum  expended 
on  Presidential  homes,  not  only  on  Pres- 
ident Nixon  but  on  President  Johnson. 

Some  of  the  critics  have  contended 
that  our  colleague  Jack  Brooks  might 
have  been  a  bit  partisan  because  of  his 
close  friendship  with  President  Johnson. 
The  report  does  show  that  the  Federal 
Government  spent  less  than  one-third 
the  amount  spent  on  President  Nixon's 
home  but  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  en- 
tire committee  has  agreed  unanimously 
on  this  report,  and  points  out  the  good  job 
performed  by  Congressman  Brooks.  I 
think  an  editorial  from  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise  is  of  particular  interest  and 
I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(From    the    Beaumont    (Te.xas)     Enterprise. 

May  28.  1974 1 

Presidential  Homes 

Critii'S  Of  U.S.  Rep.  Jack  Brooks'  probe  of 

government  spending  on   President   Nixon's 

private  homes  have  wondered  aloud  why  a 
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stmllar  InTestlgatkm  hasn't  bee  i  done  Into 
expenditures  on  tbe  late  President  Johnson's 
prirate  property. 
There  now  has  been  ciK:h  a  st^dy. 
In  compiling  its  report  on  tbe 
in  public  funds  spent  in  coniiection 
Nixon's  retreats  at  San  Clemen  te 
Bxscayne.  Brooks'  House  govern  ne 
ities  subcommtttee  also  looke< 
much  the  government  spent  on 
property. 

The  subcommittee  found  thai 
million   was  spent   In   connect 
of   his   ranches   near   Johnson    C^ity 
office   he   mamtained   in    tbe 
Building  Ln  Austin. 

The  total  spent  on  or  in 
properties   Is   nearly  one-third 
spent   In   connection   with   Nlxo^i 

Some  will  contend,  of  course 
Brooks  was  very  close  to  the  1 
Johnson,  the  subcommittee's 
be  tbe  whole  story. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  th 
containing    both    the    Nixon 
investigations  was  approved  by 
of  the  entire  House  Government 
Committee.    Two    of    the     16 
abstained. 

After   relea.5e   of    the    report 
that    the    "taxpayers    deserve 
sideratlon  when  public  funds  are 
to  finance  new  heating  systems 
a  shuflleboard.  den  furniture  anil 
shrub  maintenance  in  the  name  4f 
security." 

The  investigation  found  publi 
been     spent     on     those     items 
residences. 

The  study  accused  the  Secret 
abusing  the  discretion  Congress 
lionally    given    It    concerning 
government  funds  and   personne  I 
criticized  the  General  Services 
tlon  for  letting  non-government 
such    as    Nixon's    personal    lawy^, 
Kalmbach — initiate     governmen 
tures  and  then  soliciting  after 
quests  from  the  Secret  Service 
to  legitimize  such  expenditures. 
We  agree  with  the  committee 
datlon   that   future   expenditurej 
money  should  be  limited  to  no 
one  principal   privately-owned 
a  time,  but  that  the  Secret 
to  seek  whatever  aid  might  be  n^ded 
emergency  or  temporary  sltuatlor 

As  Brooks  has  noted  in  the  pa  s 
multimlUlonaire — like   Nelson 
were  to  become  president,  the 
end  op  footing  the  bills  for 
doeens  of  private  homes  around 
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A  TIME  FOR  TUN/ 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEI  [RUN 


OF    CAI.IFOBNU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE&EN'  "ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  19: 

Spi  aker 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr 
launchings  are  an  Increasinglir 
sight  in  my  congressional  distri  :t 
produced  there  range  from  tur^ 
big  oil  tankers. 

A  San  Diego  ship  launching 
to  behold.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Administrator,  the  Honorable 
BlactweD.  said  he  never  had 
crowd  for  a  launching  than 
tional  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Corb 
38.200-ton  tanker  Cherry  Valey 
the  ways.  The  company  haq 
"family  day"  of  the  occasion. 
15,000  happy  people  were  on  hand 
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Last  Saturday  afternoon,  a  smaller  but 
equally  ai:>preciative  gathering  of  wives 
and  children  of  workers  turned  out  at 
San  Diego  Marine  Canstmction.  Inc.,  for 
launching  of  the  third  in  a  series  of  four 
modem  fishing  craft  built  for  Trident 
Industries.  This  was  the  Katherine  Lisa. 
which,  like  those  before  her,  will  fish 
for  the  Del  Monte  Corp. 

Del  Monies  president.  R.  G.  Landis, 
used  the  occasion  to  relate  some  of  the 
things  the  tuna  industry  has  been  doing 
to  help  meet  the  dilemma  of  most  house- 
wives— how  to  get  the  best  food  bargain 
in  the  face  of  runaway  prices. 

Mr.  Landis'  remarks  contained  good 
news  not  only  for  the  bargain  shopper, 
but  for  workers  dependent  on  continuing 
a  healthy  fishing  industry'. 

His  address  follows : 

Launching  of  the  "Katherine  Lisa" 
i.^ddress    by    R.    G.    Landis.    President    and 

Chief  Operations  Officer.  Del  Monte  Cor- 
poration ) 

For  the  second  time  In  only  seven  months, 
Del  Monte  Corporation  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  a  part  In  the  launching  of  a  tuna 
boat  In  this  yard.  Last  October,  two  of  our 
executives  were  here  to  witness  the  launch- 
ing of  the  "Patricia  Lee  "  and  the  "Theresa 
Ann" — the  first  of  four  seiners  being  built 
for  Trident  Industries.  When  the  "Katherine 
Lisa"  slides  down  the  ways  In  a  few  minutes, 
it'll  be  three  down  and  one  to  go. 

I'm  pleased  to  say  that  the  "Katherine 
Lisa" — like  the  other  two  before  her — win  be 
fishing  for  Del  Monte.  She'll  bring  to  nine 
the  number  of  tuna  seiners  fishing  for  my 
company.  That's  a  far  cry  from  the  fleet  size 
of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

A  lot  has  happened  In  the  marketplace 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  tuna  has  "caught 
on'  with  consumers  like  never  before.  Of 
the  45  per  cent  Increase  in  domestic  tuna 
consumption  recorded  in  the  12  years  be- 
ginning In  1960.  a  little  more  than  half  oc- 
curred in  1972  alone.  Then,  In  1973,  demand 
for  tuna  reached  record  levels  In  this  coun- 
try. U.S.  tuna  retail  sales  last  year  totaled 
670  million  dollars — up  20  per  cent  from 
1972.  and  63  per  cent  from  1971.  Last  year's 
sales  made  tuna  one  of  the  leaders  In  super- 
market sales  In  this,  the  world's  largest  tuna- 
consuming  country. 

Why  the  rising  popularity  of  this  fish? 
We'd  like  to  think  promotion  by  the  industry 
and  its  individual  members  has  had  a  favor- 
able impact  on  the  consumer's  awareness  of 
tuna.  .  .  .  through  recipes  and  other  com- 
munications to  home  economists,  school 
teachers,  food  editors,  and  oonstuners.  These 
efforts  have  been  supported  by  advertising 
and  other  promotional  techniques.  Industry- 
wide promotional  efforts  are  conducted 
through  the  Tun*  Research  Foundation. 

But  the  Inflationary  squeeze  on  consumer 
pocketbooks  also  played  an  important  role 
in  the  rising  consumption  of  tuna.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  relatively  higher  price  of 
beef  and  pork  that  caused  consumers  to 
look  for  alternate  sources  of  meat  protein. 
Budget-stretching  dishes  are  In  vogue — and 
what  works  better  In  a  casserole  than  tuna? 

And  when  the  average  consumer  comes 
to  fully  appreciate  the  nutritional  value  of 
tuna,  we  could  see  an  even  greater  rise  in 
consumption.  Nutritional  labels  on  canned 
products  Initiated  last  year,  tell  quite  a  story 
f<.>r  tuna. 

A  6  "2  ounce  can  of  tuna  provides  100  per 
cent  of  the  US  recommended  dally  allowance 
of  protein.  It  contains  110  per  cent  of  the 
RD.A  for  niacin,  80  percent  for  vitamin 
B12,  35  per  cent  for  phoephorus.  15  per  cent 
for  magnesium,  10  percent  for  Iron,  anc!  6 
per  cent  for  vitamin  B2.  Thluk  about  It! 

1974  Is  shaping  up  a«  a  good  fiablng  year, 
and  we  can  expect  to  see  continued  growth  of 
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the  market  if  tuna  remains  economically 
BttracttTe  to  the  housewife.  Maintaining  the 
competttlTe  edge  over  other  meat  proteins 
will  require  vigilant  efforts  to  Improve  ef- 
ficiency at  all  levels  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Catching  more  tuna  won't  be  easy  In  the 
years  ahead.  The  U.S.  tuna  Industry  can't 
sustain  Itself  In  the  long  term  solely  on  the 
catches  of  our  historic  fishing  grounds  off 
North  and  South  America.  We  must  find  new 
fishing  grounds,  and  this  will  require  greater 
scientific  knowledge  of  fish  populations  and 
.sustainable  catch  levels. 

The  U.S.  tuna  Industry  must  have  asur- 
ances  that  our  boats  will  have  access  to 
waters  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  for- 
eign shores.  Quotas  on  catches  must  be  kept 
at  acceptable  levels.  And  we'll  have  to  develop 
new  fishing  techniques  and  gear  to  allow  us 
to  of)erate  In  new  fishing  grounds. 

These  challenges  can  be  met.  We  can  do  so 
by  demonstrating  the  aggressiveness  and 
Imagination  which  has  made  tuna  people  the 
innovators  and  modemlzers  of  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing Industry.  Tuna  Is  a  growth  business  with 
bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  wish  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  "Katherine  Lisa.  " 
Captain  Joeepb  and  his  crew.  Bon  voyage! 
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TRIBUTE  TO  AMOS  LYNCH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  Mr.  Amos  Lynch,  general  manager  of 
the  Colimibus  Call  &  Post,  and  the  trib- 
ute which  will  soon  highlight  his  most 
outstanding  achievements. 

The  Call  &  Post  has  performed  a  vital 
service  to  the  black  commimity.  as  well 
as  the  community-at-large,  and  its  suc- 
cess and  fine  service  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Amos  Lynch. 

An  Appreciation  Day  banquet  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  June  12,  1974,  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  to  honor  Amos  Lynch 
for  more  than  30  years  of  journalistic 
contributions  to  the  community. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Lynch  Appre- 
ciation Committee  expresses,  I  am  cer- 
tain, the  feelings  of  many  citizens  of  the 
community  that  has  so  greatly  benefited 
from  Amos  Lynch 's  many  years  of  meri- 
torious service: 

We  In  Columbus  feel  that  Amos  Lynch  has 
consistently  demonstrated  a  rare  sensitivity 
to  vital  community  issues  and  has  worked 
diligently  to  bring  about  solutions  to  the  dif- 
ficult problems  this  community  has  faced. 
He  stands  out  prominently  In  the  state  of 
Ohio  for  the  high  editorial  benchmarks  he 
has  established.  He  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  newspaper  has  the  responsibility  to 
go  beyond  educating.  Informing,  and  enter- 
taining, but  most  often  be  out  In  front, 
representing  the  Interesu  of  Its  readers  and 
working  for  a  better  quality  of  life. 

Accordingly  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Record  a  brief  biographical  sketch  which 
gives  only  a  few  of  Amos  Lynch's  con- 
tributions and  achievements  throughout 
his  outstanding  journalistic  and  civic 
career.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  the  citizens  of  Columbus  in  thia 
tribute  to  Amos  Lynch: 


Biographical  Sketch 

The  son  of  Mrs.  Beadle  A.  Lynch  and  the 
late  Dr.  Herston  H.  Lynch,  Amos  Lynch  was 
born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  5,  1925. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  a  sports 
writer  with  the  Ohio  State  News  In  1943. 
When  World  War  II  began,  Amos  Lynch 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  where  he 
served  as  a  medical  corpsman.  After  the  War. 
he  returned  to  his  former  position  and  within 
a  few  years  became  the  Managing  Editor  of 
the  Ohio  Sentinel.  Subsequently,  he  held  a 
variety  of  challenging  positions  that  included 
work  In  public  relations,  advertising,  and 
marketing.  In  1962.  he  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Columbus  Call  and  Post  where  he  is  still 
General  Manager. 

His  civic  career  is  as  distinguished  a&  his 
professional  service.  He  was  among  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  District 
Improvement  Association  and  currently 
holds  offices  In  or  is  director  of  the  following 
organizations: 

Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  District  Improvement 
Association. 

Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Columbus  Business  League. 

Merry  Makers  Club.  Inc. 

Columbus  Town  Meeting. 

Junior  Achievement. 

His  past  activities  Include  work  with  the 
Spring  Street  YidCA  and  many  other  social 
agencies  serving  the  Near  Eastslde.  He  has 
coordinated  recreational  and  community  ac- 
tivities for  many  civic  organizations,  and 
has  held  offices  in  the  South  Side  Settlement 
House  and  the  Isabelle  Ridgeway  Home  for 
the  Aged. 

Amos  Lynch  has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Columbus  Urban  League 
from  1966  to  1973.  He  has  consistently  dem- 
onstrated a  concern  for  those  In  need,  and 
has  served  as  chairman  of  many  charitable 
activities,  including  once  serving  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  United  Appeal.  Currently,  he 
is  the  director  of  the  Columbus  Business 
League  which  he  helped  organize  In  the  mld- 
Sixtles. 

His  many  achievements  have  earned  him 
a  great  number  of  honors  and  awards.  He 
has  been  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  1974 
by  the  Columbus  Metropolitan  Area  Com- 
munity Action  Organization,  as  well  as  by 
the  East  High  School  Students  and  Faculty. 

The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  awards 
he  has  received  for  outstanding  community 
service: 

HONORS   FROM    TRADE    ASSOCIATIONS 

Merit  Awards  for  "Best  Examples  of  Pro- 
moting The  Negro  Newspaper,"  1952,  1953, 
and  1957-59  from  the  National  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (NNPA). 

Merit  Awards  for  "Public  Service. '  1956, 
1959,  and  1971  from  the  NNPA. 

Meritorious  Service  Awards,  1957  and  19G8. 
from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  District  Im- 
provement Association. 

OTHER    HONORS 

"Young  Man  Of  The  Year."  Spring  Street 
YMCA.  1947. 

Jaycee  nominee  "Young  Man  Of  The  Year. 
1957. 

Special  Award  for  "Helping  Ohio  Sentinel 
Readers  Live  Better  Electrically."  Columbus 
&  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Company,  1957. 

Outstanding  Service  Awards,  1965-69,  East 
High  School  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  (DECCA). 

Outstanding  Service  Award.  1966,  Ohio 
DECCA. 

Honorary  Life  Membership,  1968.  East  High 
School  DECCA. 

One  of  '"Ten  Men  Of  The  Year,"  1968,  by 
the  Columbus  Crizen- Journal. 

"Outstanding  Achievement  in  Journal- 
Ism, "  1967,  Second  Community  Church. 

"Man  Of  The  Year,"  1974,  Columbus  Metro- 
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polltan  Area  Community  Action  Organiza- 
tion. 

"Man  Of  The  Year,"  1974,  East  High  School 
Student  and  Faculty  Community  Award. 

"Oscar  Gill  Community  Service  Award." 
1974,  Sidellners,  Incorporated. 

SERVICE     AWARDS 

Columbus  Recreation  Department. 

Neighborhood  House. 

National  Foundation  (March  of  Dimes). 

Franklin  County  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Tuberculosis  Society  of  Franklin  County. 

Big  Brother's  Association  of  Columbus. 

Central  Ohio  Heart  Association. 

United  Negro  College  F*und  Columbus  Cam- 
paign. 

Columbus  Urban  League. 

Columbus  Branch  NACCP. 

Modroes  Club  of  Columbus. 

U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Command. 

Eta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

Asbury  Methodist  Church. 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 

Linden   Eagles'   Athletic  Association. 

Sigma  Tau  Lambda  Sorority. 

Columbus  Golden  Gloves  Tournament 
Committee. 

Douglas  House  Management  Group. 

A  graduate  of  South  High  School  in  Co- 
lumbus, he  attended  Ohio  State  University. 
He  Is  an  active  member  of  the  Shllob  Baptist 
Church,  and  he  and  his  wife,  Gerrl,  are  the 
parenis  of  two  sons,  David  and  Amos,  Jr. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  GRADUATES 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  2,  1974.  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  other  body,  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  commencement  speaker  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Ashland,  Va.,  in 
my   congressional   district. 

Although  Virginia  has  a  fully  accred- 
ited Senai-or  Scott  of  its  own,  we  con- 
tinue to  claim  a  share  of  the  achieve- 
ments and  affections  of  Senator  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  because  of  his  familj' 
associations  in  Virginia,  his  earned  de- 
gi'ees  from  Randolph-Macon  College 
and.  in  law.  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  his  valued  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  include,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the 
address  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  other  body  on  the  occasion 
of  the  commencement  exercises  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  as  follows: 

Speech  bv  U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

I  understand  that  the  graduating  class 
asked  that  I  speak  this  year.  As  we  know  this 
Is  a  break  with  graduations  of  the  recent  past 
when  the  ceremonies  were  kept  short  and  to 
the  point. 

No  greater  honor  can  be  extended  to  a 
graduate. 

I  hope  my  remarks  will  get  a  passing  grade 
and  that  I  will  not  exhaust  yoiu:  attentive 
faculties. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  I  wore  the  traditional 
cap  and  gown  for  the  first  time  at  my  gradu- 
ation. And  since  leaving  this  beautiful 
campus  pursuing  a  career  In  law  and  then  in 
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public  service.  I  have  many  times  over  ob- 
served that  the  foundation  received  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon was  broad  and  sustaining.  This 
foundation  was  built  on  strong  principles, 
grounded  on  the  life  experiences  of  those  who 
had  gone  before. 

This  Is  a  good  country. 

Yes.  we  are  go>ng  through  some  troubled 
times;  but.  of  the  more  than  90  countries  I 
have  visited,  I  haven't  found  one  where  1 
would  like  to  take  up  permanent  residency. 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  it  best  when  he  offered 
the  thought  that  democracy  can  only  survive 
If  the  people  have  faith  In  their  government. 

There  is  something  in  the  ancient  precepts. 
There  are  verities,  truly  eternal.  There  are 
things  for  which  one  must  stand  and  fight 
and  deliver  In  unpopular  times  and  during 
the  occasions  where  one  is  caught  up  in  deal- 
ing with  unpopular  causes. 

Some  of  you,  in  your  own  life's  progress 
have  foimd  yourselves  veterans  of  lost 
causes — like  myself,  a  son  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans; My  grandfather  and  my  great-grand- 
father Confederates.  I  have  fought  In  lost 
causes  all  my  life. 

Look  at  who  I  am  and  where  I  am.  But  I 
plead — as  one  who  Is  a  veteran  of  lost 
catises — for  adherence  to  the  eternal  verities 
and  I  hope  that  that's  what  will  l>e  taught 
above  everything  else:  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  rights  which  endui^  and  which 
are  inherent  In  the  concept  of  humanity 
which  one  must  forever  and  forever  believe 
in  and  fight  for — for  the  dignity  of  human- 
kind and  for  the  right  of  every  human  being 
to  be  Judged  equally  and  fairly  by  his  peers, 
and  for  the  obligation  of  every  human  being 
to  respect  those  judgments  founded  upon 
our  sacred  traditions  and  our  sacred  doc- 
trines. 

Never  before  has  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers been  put  to  such  a  test  as  today. 

"Every  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The 
people  themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only 
safe  depositories."  Mr.  Jefferson  also  said. 

Not  too  long  ago.  on  a  hillside  in  Pennsyl- 
vania prior  to  s|}eaking  to  several  hundreds 
of  people.  I  was  asked  by  a  college  student : 
"Senator,  how  can  I  have  confidence  in  our 
government?"  He.  obviously,  was  anguished 
because  of  the  drumbeat  of  events  which 
h;\ve  since  become  known  as  "Watergate." 

I  hope  my  answer  was  not  received  as  a 
simplistic  solution  to  a  heavy  and  burden- 
some problem.  I  said:  "The  system  Is  work- 
ing. We  will  be  justified  In  placing  our  faith 
in  the  system." 

That  .was  nearly  a  year  ago.  And  I  stand 
en  that  statement  today.  The  system  is  work- 
h'.sf.  And  it  will  continue  to  work. 

Other  countries  have  fallen  for  less. 

Over  the  last  six  months  the  governments 
of  at  least  eight  nations  have  been  over- 
turned. Some  of  our  warmest  allies  are  among 
them:  Great  Britain  and  Canada  .  .  .  Prance 
and  Iceland  .  .  .  Portugal  and  Denmark  .  .  . 
West  Germany  .  .  .  even  Luxembourg. 

Those  governments  did  not  possess  the 
built-in  protectlveness  of  our  system. 

It  is  this  balance  which  makes  It  all  work 

The  Congress  is  facing  up  to  its  respoosl- 
billiies. 

The  Judicial  system  has  found  some  to  be 
guilty,  has  discharged  some  from  indictments 
and  has  freed  others. 

The  Executive  continues  to  run  the  na- 
tion, despite  the  pressing  problems  caused  by 
the  wrongful  acts  of  employees  who  never 
were  elected  to  public  office. 

These  wrongs  hurt  all  who  are  charged 
with  helping  our  political  system  to  work 
Because  each  of  us  who  holds  in  trust  the 
public's  faith  has  been  stung  by  the  venom 
of  zealots  and  amateiu^  and  by  persons  who 
dou't  know  what  it  is  to  run  as  a  candidate 
for  public  office  ...  to  experience  the  exalta- 
tion of  winning  and  have  the  grace  of  los- 
ing— in  fair  contests. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  challenged  law  school 
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graduates  of  the  University  o: 
remember  always  that  a  presu 
noceuce  exists  in  this  country 

It  tills  cherished  liberty  Is 
friends,  then  we  will  have 
ropvibllc.  And.  as  one  who  has 
for   more    than    50   years.    I 
liappening. 

An  orderly  process  is 
Committee — 38     members 
women,  and  everyone  of  them  a 
elected  by  the  constituencies 
is  sifting  the  evidence  to  dete: 
tlie  President  sbotild  be 
to   say,   charged    with    offense, 
Constitution. 
This  is  our  system. 
If  this  committee  votes  on 
peachment,  435  men  ai:id 
the  evidence  and  debate  what 
the  Senate  becomes  the  forum 
will  do  its  duty  in  full 
special  oath  each  Senator  will 
This  is  the  way  it  will  work 
This  chain  of  events  was 
200   years   ago.   It   has   built-in 
balances  to  ensure  the  innocen*  :e 
Decent  and  find  the  guilt  of  thf 
Again  I  say  this  is  a  good  cou 
it's  a  great  country. 

When  the  seas  become  ro 
reflect   on    the   accomplishment^ 

&Iany  can  remember  the 
this   nation.   We   have   lived 
all — and  have  become  stronger 
In  this  year  of  1974.  the  natioi  i 
Not  an  American  soldier  is 
raise  his  weapon  in  defense  of 
this  country,  and  we  theuik  God 
We  are  talking  to  the  Russiai  i 
We  are  talking  to  tlie  Chlnesi 
We  have  negotiated  a  peace 
the  Middle  East,  a  vital 
only  this  week. 

We     are     negotiating     trade 
throughout  the  world. 

Over  the  five  years  Richard  N 
President  the  focus  of  federal 
been  turned  completely  around 
cents  of  every  dollar  for  human 
comparison  with  twenty-nine 
dollar  for  defense. 

We  have  the  lowest  peace  tLm  ' 
ment. 

While  Inflation  continues 
of  climb  and  prices  at  the 
not  as  high  as  in  other  countrie^ 
that  comforting,  economists 
provement  this  yesu-. 

But  the  significance  is  we  are 
Campuses  are  quiet. 
Schools  have  been  integrated. 
More  people  than  ever  before 
And  the  country  Is  strong 
the  functioning  of  its  o\^-n 

To  get  involved  is  a  privilege 
lenge.  Work  within  the  system 
to  improve  It;  but  don't  run  aw^y 
Involvensent  in  our  working 
the  greatest  country  in  this  woifd 

1  leave  you  with  a  verse  which 
with  me  since  I  listened  to  our 
ment  speaker  in  1919: 

•Four  things  a  man  must 
If  he  would  keep  his  record 
To  think,  without  confusion 
To  love  his  fellow  man 
To  act  from  honest  motives 
To  trust  in  Ck>d  and  heaven 
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struct  the  House  conferees  to  uphold  the 
Esch  amendment  to  H.R.  69,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
action  was  intended  to  reaCBrm  the  com- 
mitment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  strictly  limit  cross-district  school  bus- 
ing. It  is  my  hope  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  by  which  this  measure  passed  v/ill 
convince  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  our  opposition  to  busing  is  firm  and 
resolute.  As  the  newest  Member  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  make  clear  my  position 
of  this  issue. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
commitment  to  save  the  neighborhood 
school  must  be  matched  by  an  equally 
strong  commitment  to  educationally  pro- 
ductive schools.  If  we  seek  to  guai-antee 
the  right  of  the  student  to  attend  the 
school  nearest  his  or  her  home,  should 
we  not  seek  to  guarantee  that  the  neigh- 
borhood school  will  pro^ade  a  sound, 
quality  education?  Many  schools  do  not 
provide  a  quality  education.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  discussion  of  busing  had  we 
done  a  better  job  of  providing  each 
neighborhood  school  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  educate  effectively. 

The  evidence  points  further  to  the  fact 
that  black  neighborhoods,  ethnic  neigh- 
borhoods, and  poor  neighborhoods — the 
neighborhoods  with  the  geratest  need  for 
a  quality  education — are  the  same  areas 
that  suffer  most  from  discrimination  in 
educational  facilities.  This  House,  there- 
fore, must  move  to  erase  this  discrimi- 
nation. This  House  must  cairy  its  com- 
mitment to  the  neighborhood  school  fur- 
ther. This  House  must  act  to  insure  that 
all  of  our  children  are  provided  with  the 
basic  educational  tools  necessary  for  a 
happy  and  productive  life. 

Additionally,  we  must  move  to  erase 
the  discrimination  that  has  led  to  this 
problem.  I  support  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination in  any  form.  I  believe  that 
the  elected  leaders  of  our  Nation  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  laws  are  en- 
acted and  enforced  to  erase  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  legal  and  illegal  discrimination, 
as  well  as  the  economic  and  social  scars 
that  past  discrimination  has  produced. 
We  must  work  to  promote  racial  har- 
mony. My  record  has  always  been  one  of 
supporting  and  fighting  for  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward those  goals.  But  cross-district  bus- 
ing does  nothing  to  promote  racial  har- 
mony and  understanding. 

Cross-district  busing  in  pursuit  of 
racial  balance  is  a  bad  policy.  Such 
schemes  are  shortsighted,  highly  divisive, 
and  generally  lacking  in  educational, 
legal,  and  political  good  sense. 

When  black  students  were,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  bused  past  schools 
near  their  homes  to  predominantly  black 
schools,  that  was  WTong.  To  now  bus 
whites  and  blacks  past  the  schools  near- 
est their  homes  to  various  more  distant 
schools,  on  the  basis  of  race,  is  a  mistake. 
Widescale  busing  will  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, improve  the  quality  of  education. 
Indeed,  such  busing,  if  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  racial  quotas,  is  certain 
to  arouse  antagonism  and  divert  public 
attention  from  the  essentials  of  good  edu- 
cation: Good  teachers,  good  facilities, 
and  financial  support  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 
Equitable   distribution   of   public   re- 
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sources,  not  an  investment  in  fleets  of 
buses,  is  the  way  to  improve  education  for 
all.  black  and  white. 

What  is  wTong  with  the  schools  so 
many  poor  blacks  are  forced  to  attend  is 
not  the  absence  of  white  children.  What 
is  wrong  is  oflBcial  unconcern,  inadequate 
expenditures  of  public  money,  and  per- 
vading ignorance  as  to  how  best  to  teach 
children  who  come  to  school  profoundly 
disadvantaged  in  almost  every  way. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  quality  education 
for  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  precarious 
amity  and  good  will  between  the  races 
not  be  further  eroded.  It  is  essential  that 
a  higher  priority  be  given  to  education 
on  our  national  list  of  priorities. 

We  must  not  allow  this  issue  to  erode 
public  soipport  for  better  education.  Sup- 
port for  improved  educational  facilities  is 
a  fragile  commodity,  depending  on  the 
personal  and  political  commitment  of 
parents,  teachers,  students,  and  legisla- 
tors. Busing  for  racial  balance  would  tear 
apart  this  support,  causing  irreparable 
damage  to  education  in  America. 

A  nolicy  of  massive  busing,  based  on  a 
misplaced  emphasis  on  race,  would  sim- 
ply exacerbate  the  growing  attitude  that 
says,  "What  in  the  world  is  going  on?" 
We  would  wind  up  with  a  net  loss,  rather 
than  a  net  gain,  in  our  school  systems. 
Federal  financial  aid  to  schools  would  be 
bogged  down  in  controversy,  resistance  to 
school  millages  would  increase,  and  ra- 
cial antagonisms  would  be  accentuated. 

If  it  were  only  a  question  of  political 
risk,  that  risk  might  be  taken.  But  tlie 
concept  of  widespread  busing  to  pursue 
racial  balance  rests  on  a  faulty,  race 
conscious  premise.  It  is  presumptuous 
and  patronizing  to  suppose  that  black 
children,  in  whose  interest  the  concept  is 
advanced,  can  only  be  educated  if  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  white  faces  is  pro- 
duced in  the  same  school,  by  transport 
if  necessary. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  proposed  bus- 
ing plans  that  some  com-ts  are  now  con- 
sidering, with  their  preoccupation  with 
social  engineering,  would  make  blacks 
a  permanent  minority  in  each  and  every 
school,  even  in  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods.  The  unfairness  of  such  a 
design,  and  the  loss  of  commimity  voice 
in  school  matters,  should  be  obvious. 
Black  parents  want  more  say,  not  less, 
in  how  their  schools  are  operated  and 
how  their  children  are  educated.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  creating  "su- 
per school  districts"  and  sending  off  om* 
children   in   all   diiecUons, 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  devel- 
oping controversy  involves  at  least  two 
essential  elements:  Education  and  race 
relations.  The  element  of  race  relations  is 
many-faceted  and  is  intertwined  with 
such  problems  as  job  opportunities,  crime 
and  the  fear  of  crime,  economic  disad- 
vantage, housing,  and  family  environ- 
ment and  motivation.  Extensive  busing 
will  not  solve  any  of  these  problems. 

Sound  public  policy  should  seek  to 
maximize  good  will  and  pubUc  support 
for  quality  schools.  It  should  avoid  the 
creation  of  questionable  formulas  and 
dogmas  which  would  wrench  apart  the 
delicate  fabric  of  our  American  society 
and  which  might  convulse,  year  after 
year,  the  emotions  and  the  politics  of  our 
beloved  land.  I  trust  that  our  Nation  will 
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choose  wisely  and  act  wisely  in  the  times 
ahead. 


NATIONAL  REALTY  COMMITTEE 
DISPUTES  "NO  GROWTH"  UNDER 
THE  LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  allegations 
that  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act,  H.R. 
10294,  will  lend  to  "no  growth"  have 
been  raised  recently  by  opponents  of 
this  legislation.  I  tliink  it  is  a  totally 
false  argument  and  have  said  so  repeat- 
edly. I  am  now  joined  In  that  analysis  by 
the  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc.  In 
the  letter  that  follows,  this  organiza- 
tion— not  known  for  supporting  legisla- 
tion that  would  be  detrimental  to  their 
economic  interests — endorses  H.R.  10294 
and  very  explicitly  poo-pooh's  the  "no 
growth"  myth  as  "more  emotion  than 
substance."  As  the  letter  makes  clear, 
those  areas  where  "no  growth"  morato- 
riums and  the  like  have  occurred  are  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  fi-ustrations  that 
results  from  the  lack  of  rational  plan- 
ning. 

I  include  the  letter  and  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  give  this  responsible  and  rational 
analysis  their  close  attention : 

National  Rkalty  Committee,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  5,  197-1. 
Hon.  MoRSis  K.  Udaix. 

Citairman,  House  Sttl}comniiUee  on  Environ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Longworth,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Concbessman  Udaix:  The  National 
Realty  Committee,  Inc.,  which  has  long  been 
Interested  in  comprehensive  land  use  legisla- 
tion, has  considered  the  claim  made  by  crit- 
ics of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974 
(H.R.  10294)  that  the  legislation  will  create 
a  "no-growth"  atmosphere.  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  this  criticism  is  groundless, 
and  we  anticipate  the  real  effect  of  the  bill 
will  be  Just  the  opposite.  That  Is.  It  will  of- 
fer both  a  cure  and  a  preventative  for  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  give  rise  to  a  "no- 
growth"  atmosphere.  These  problems  can  be 
viewed  from  two  perspectives,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  states  and  localities  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  real  estate  industry. 

STATES  AND  LOCALrTIES 

States  and  localities  develop  no-growth  at- 
titudes because  of  an  inability  to  cope  with 
the  complexities  of  the  diverse  pressures  on 
their  land  resotirce  and  because  of  the  result- 
ing adverse  Impact  on  environmental  ameni- 
ties and  on  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture of  the  community.  The  sole  intent  of 
H.R.  10294  Is  to  provide  grant  monies  to  en- 
courage the  states  and  localities  to  develop 
planning  processes  that  will  enable  them  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  complexities  of  land 
use  decision  making.  To  the  extent  that  they 
accept  the  challenge,  and  develop  effective 
planning  processes,  the  basis  for  state  and 
local  no-growth  attitudes  should  be  miti- 
gated. 

In  a  recent  speech,  David  E.  Stahl.  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  Urban  Land  Insti- 
tute, stressed  the  importance  of  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  states  and  localities  and 
the  beneficial  Impact  that  this  could  have  in 
countering  the  tendency  to  develop  no- 
erowth  policies: 
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"Federal  grant  assistance  to  the  states,  to 
be  made  possible  under  a  national  land  use 
bill,  win  enable  the  states  and  their  con- 
stituent regional  and  local  jurisdictions  to 
prepare  and  implement  badly  needed  land 
use  plans  which  provide  for  a  balance  be- 
tween environmental  protection  and  the 
attainment  of  economic  and  social  objectives. 
Witiiout  adequate  financial  assistance  these 
agencies  will  be  hard  pressed  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  disturbing  trend  of  no-growth 
policies  that  have  been  emerging  in  many 
communities  across  the  country." 

THE  RrAL  ESTATE   INDITSTRY 

Undue  burdens  on  the  real  estate  industry 
due  to  unreasonable  regulations  or  incon- 
sistent public  policy  can  also  lead  to  a  no- 
growth  atmosphere  because  developers  vrill 
hesitate  to  sponsor  and  finance  new  projects. 
H.R.  10294  should  be  a  strong  aid  in  reducing 
these  burdens. 

The  focus  of  H.R.  10294  is  on  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  land  use  planning.  The 
bill  provides  for  consideration  and  balancing 
of  a  full  range  of  environmental,  economic 
and  social  needs.  Some  have  criticized  the 
bill  because  it  contains  a  detailed  listing  of 
the  elements  of  the  planning  process.  Tills 
criticism  Is  unjust  for  two  reasons:  first,  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  land  use  plan- 
ning Is  just  that,  comprehensive,  and  a  fall- 
xire  to  address  any  of  the  elements  of  the 
planning  process  will  not  make  them  any 
loss  necessary;  second,  states  may  use  the 
bill  as  a  guide  in  enacting  state  land  use 
enabling  legislation,  and  the  listing  of  ele- 
ments of  the  planning  process  will  help  alert 
the  state  legislatures  to  the  broad  range  of 
responsibilities  that  should  properly  be  as- 
signed to  the  state  and  local  planning 
agencies. 

Others  have  criticized  the  bill  for  inclu- 
sion of  environmental  considerations  as  part 
of  the  planning  process.  In  response  to  that, 
we  can  only  point  out  that  development 
of  all  kinds  Is  subject  to  a  growing  host  of 
environmental  regulations.  Such  regulations 
Inevitably  impose  restrictions  on  develop- 
ment, but  to  expect  that  one  can  engage  In 
meaningful  land  use  planning  without  con- 
sidering environmental  constraints  is  folly. 

The  National  Realty  Committee  has  con- 
sistently advocated  a  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  approach  through  which,  in  a  single 
process,  environmental  factors  are  considered 
along  with  economic  and  social  factors.  There 
are  four  reasons  for  advocating  this  ap- 
proach. First,  it  allows  policy  makers  to  find 
a  balance  between  environmental,  economic 
and  social  needs.  Second,  It  encourages  con- 
sistency In  the  land  use  programs.  Third,  it 
brings  regulations  and  standards  together  In 
one  place  and  makes  It  easier  for  developers 
to  assess.  In  advance,  the  prospects  for  ap- 
proval of  proposed  developments  which  are 
subject  to  regulation.  Fourth,  it  allows  for 
a  simplification  of  pre-construction  review 
process  ess. 

We  feel  that  these  four  aspects  of  a  com- 
prehensive approach  favor  rather  than  Im- 
pede the  real  estate  Industry.  Both  the  detail- 
ing of  the  elements  of  the  planning  process 
and  the  inclusion  of  environmental  consid- 
erations In  H.R.  10294  will  encourage  the 
states  to  establish  land  use  planning  proc- 
esses that  exhibit  these  favorable  aspects. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  H.R.  10294  seems 
to  be  more  emotion  than  substance,  and 
the  "no-growth"  criticism  Is  an  example. 
In  our  judgment,  the  principal  benefit  of 
H.R.  10294  Is  that  it  provides  states  and 
localities  with  both  opportunity  and  re- 
sources for  comprehensive  land  use  planning. 
The  responsibility  for  action  rests  with  the 
states  and  the  localities.  Therefore,  whether 
one  tends  to  oppose  or  support  the  goals  of 
H.R.  10294  is  a  reflection  of  some  degree  of 
one's  confidence  that  the  states  and  localities 
will  use  the  opportunity  and  the  resources  In 
a  responsible  and  effective  manner.  We  feel. 
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as  you  must,  that  the  majority  of  the  states 
win  act  responsibly,  and  It  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  give  them  that  opportunity.  Failure 
to  do  so  either  will  result  in  an  increasa 
in  the  trend  toward  no-growth,  as  more  and 
more  communities  reach  the  limits  of  their 
ability  to  cope  with  land  use  decision  mak- 
ing or.  as  Senator  Jackson  has  often  pointed 
out.  will  Inevitably  lead  to  increasing  federal 
usurpation  of  land  u.se  planning  fimctlons. 
Neither  appears  to  be  a  very  attractive  alter- 
naii\e. 

Very  tru^y  yours. 

Albert  A,  Wai-sh. 

President. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY;  SOUTH  VIETN.\MS 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

M.S.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
isti-ation  claims  that  "only  a  handful"  of 
prisoners  in  South  Vietnam  are  being 
held  because  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Thieu  regime.  Those  who  challenge  this 
claim  are  accused  of  getting  their  infor- 
mation from  Hanoi.  On  the  contrary, 
respected  individuals  and  organizations 
all  over  the  world  have  described  in  vivid 
detail  the  detainment  of  thousands  of 
Thieu  s  opponents,  and  the  barbaric  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  confined 
and  often  tortured.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  partial  list  of  scources 
from  which  my  colleagues  can  obtain 
further  information: 

BrBLIOCHAPHY 

1.  "A  New  Phoenix  Program,"  by  Deputy 
Ho  Ngor  Nhuan,  American  Report,  Jan.  29, 
1973,  p.  5. 

2.  "Thieu's  Campaign  of  Terror",  Chris  Jen- 
kins. American  Report,  Jan.  29.   1973,  p.  5. 

3.  Message  from  the  Central  Executive 
Counsel  (Vien  Hoa  Dao)  of  the  Unified  Bud- 
dlst  Church  of  Vietnam,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Cease-fire,  Saigon. 
Jan.  30,  1972. 

4.  "U-S.-Thieu  Prisons",  News  From  Viet- 
nam, Feb.  1,  1973,  p.  5. 

5.  "Tet  in  Paulo-Condo"  Le  Trac.  Neus 
from  VietTiam,  Feb.  1,  1973,  p.  12. 

6.  Statement  by  31  groups  and  Individuals 
demanding  release  from  prison,  Saigon,  Feb. 
2,  1972. 

7.  "Two  French  advisors  feat  the  -Liquida- 
tion' of  Saigon  political  Prisoners",  Le 
Monde.  Feb.  3.  1973. 

8.  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Nguyan  Ngor 
Buong"  Dispatch  News  Service  International, 
Feb.  5.  1973. 

9.  "Repression  and  Torture  by  the  Saigon 
Penitentiary  Regime",  Vietnam  Neicj  and  Re- 
ports, Feb.  4-Mar.  4.  1973,  p.  10. 

10.  "Saigon  bypasses  Accord  in  Freeing 
Many  Prisoners",  Sylvia  Fox,  New  York 
Times.  Feb.  6.  1873,  p.  A-30. 

11.  "Saigon  Frees  10,600  Vietcong  Prison- 
ers". Thomas  W.  Lippman.  Washington  Post, 
2,8  73  p.  A  30 

12.  "Memorandum  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Vietnam  and  Indochina", 
Amnesty  International,  International  Secre- 
tariat, 53  Theobald  Road,  London,  England, 
2/'9/73 

13.  "South  Vietnam  Threatens  to  Stop 
Freeing  Reds",  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
2/15/73,   p.    16-A 

14.  "The  Treatment  of  PoUtlcal  Prisoners 
by  Saigon  Does  not  Seem  to  Conform  with 
the  Jan.  27  Accords",  Letter  from  8000  Pollt- 
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leal  Prisoners  In  Con  Son  Prison 
and  JMC  Feb.  17.  1973 

15.  "Some  Flaws  In  the  Cease 
B.  Treaster,  NY.  Times,  2  18/73 

16.  A  Letter   from    124  Disabled 
Prisoners  from  Con  Son  to  the 
Feb.   20,    1973 

17.  "Thieu  Must  be  Pressured 
kal  Prisoners,"  The  Ann  Arbor 

18.  "On  the  Question  of  Civlliafc 
in  South  Vietnam",  A  Press 
Embassy,   London,    2 '23  73 

19.  "Political  Prisoners  In  South 
NBC    Nightly    News,    Interview 
Troute  with  David  and  Jane 
gon,  Washington  Report,  2  28,  73 

20.  "Terror  in  Thieu's  Prisons," 
and   Andre  Menvas,   American 
1973 

21.  "Prison  Witnesses",  Netcs 
nam.  3  1/73  (Montreal,  Canada) 

22.  "U.S.  Thleus  Terror  Agalnit 
Prisoners",  Tran  Phu.  Neics  Frov 
3.  1  73  (Montreal)  p.  6. 

23.  "Many  New  Tiger  Cages"  Jol 
lln,  Washington  Post,  3  3,  73 

24.  "South  Vietnamese  Describe 
Prisons  Tiger  Cages '  Syila  Pox.  1 
3  3  73 

25.  "Saigon's    Political    Prisoi;e 
Torture".  Jacques  Leslie.  LA.  Ti 
P  1.  lO-A 

26.  "Saigon  to  Trade  Off  Chan' 
Bradsher.    Washington    Star-Neics 

27.  "Tiger  Cages  and  Our  Poreigi 
Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins. 
ord.  3/7/73  ("Tiger  Cage"  Victims 
Vietnamese  Torture  by  Jacques 

28.  Skeleton-Like  Men  Tell  of 
Saigon's  Tiger  Cages".  Roland 
gaux.  Toronto  Star,  March  7.  1973 

29.  "Shackled   in   the  Tiger 
Son",  Anthony  Lewis,  The  Irish 
lin.  March  7,  1973. 

30.  "Released  from  Tiger  Cage: 
oners  Give  Details".  Roland  Pierre 
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AFoESSING  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  HKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXn'ES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1974  is  a 
year  for  recording  milestones  of  progi-ess 
toward  racial  equality  In  this  country. 
The  20th  anniversary  of  BroRii  against 
Board  of  Education  has  inspired  analysis 
of  and  comment  on  the  efiBcacy  of  de- 
segregation in  equalizing  public  education 
for  all  schoolchildren.  Another  impor- 
tant anniversary  has  virtually  escaped 
notice:  1974  marks  CEOs  10th  birthday 
and  its  death. 

To  become  full-fledged,  equal  partic- 
ipants in  all  levels  and  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life,  blacks  need  education  and  eco- 
nomic power.  Browii  confronted  the 
former  requirement.  Ten  years  ago. 
President  Johnson  declared  a  war  on 
poverty  to  achieve  the  latter.  The  re- 
cently ab<dished  Office  ol  Economic 
Opportimity  won  several  skirmishes  in 
spite  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem.^ 
it  faced.  In  addition  to  substantive  pro- 
grams, OEO  achieved  an  intangible  but 
important  psychological  change  in  the 
attitudes  of  and  toward  poor  people.  As 
Roger  Wilkins  indicates  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  June  4  New  York 
Times,  the  poor  are  no  longer  invisible, 
and   they    are    no   longer   powerless: 

The  W.vr  on  Poverty:    10  Ye.\hs  L.\tfr 
I  By  Roger  Wllklus) 

The  Hoxi.se  of  Representatives  voted  tho 
other  day  to  repeal  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  and  to  let  the  Office  ol 
Economic  Opportunity  die  next  mouth.  The 
Senate  is  likely  to  follow  suit.  The  Times 
reported  that  "few  members  .  .  .  rose  to 
mourn  the  end  of  the  agency,"  which  bad 
been  intended  by  President  Johnson  to  bring 
■  total   victory  "   In   the  war  against   poverty. 

Tlie  mind  ran  back  ten  years  to  the  spring 
of  1964  when  BUl  Moyers  turned  from  a 
visitor  In  his  White  House  office,  punched  his 
telephone  console  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe 
and    took   a    call   from   a    Congres-sman    who 
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wasn't    sure    what    he    thought 
poverty  proposals.   There   was 
Mr.  Moyers'  voice  but  steel  !n 
turkey  he  was  talking.  When  he 
the  man's  vote  was  firm. 

The   White   House   heat   was 
Incubated    under    John    P 
poverty  program  was  to  be  Lyndo^ 
son's  first  major  legislative  effort, 
a  win  badly,  and  he  got  It. 

The   field   was   brand   new,   an( 
visionaries,     politicians,     hustleri 
cratlc   and   otherwise — and,    ultit^ately 
poor  all  rushed  In.  Sargent 
a  new  hat  and  soon  bis  Intense  drlilng 
of  structured  chaos  turned  O.E.C 
hottest  shop  In  Washington.  In 
side,  the  booklet  of  community  action 
lines  became,  for  a  Itme,  a  new 
instant  body  of  Talmudlc  scholarship 
up    around    the    words    "maximu 
participation  of  the  poor." 

Congressmen  and  mayors  quicl^y 
leery.  The   voiceless  poor   were 
loud  unmanageable  rabble — containing 
cidentally,  the  seedbeds  of  viable 
rivalries — with  which  they  had 
Horror   stories   about 
courtesy,  radicalism  and  thievery 
being   fed   back   to  gleeful 
Congress.  Beneath  all  the  clamor 
real  change  began  to  occur.  New 
were   developed    out    of   commun 
Among  them:  Headstart,  Legal 
novative  manpower  efforts  and  n*w 
delivery   programs.    But   the   mail 
ment  was  that  groups  of  hitherto 
people  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  o]  iportu 
to   handle   sufficient   amounts   of 
generate   for   themselves   the 
some  power.  They  also  develo|>ed 
management  skills  and  new  commdn 
Ices    opportunities    for    people    wl 
jobs. 

It   was  not  a  tieat  and   tidy 
hostility    grew.    President    Johnsob 
disenchanted    and   left   office   witliout 
comprehendmg  the  real  accomplls  i 
the  program.  Over  lime,  Richard 
became  a  determined  foe  of  O.E.< 
ceeded   in  dismantling  it  and   In 
the  programs  all  ever  the  domestic 
the  Government.  The  idea  of  a  fpcal 
for    poverty    In    ihe 
where    advocacy,    evaluation 
governmental     oversight     could 
gether — Is  dead. 

But    the    legacy    Is    real.    Legal 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  mos ; 
and  economical  tool  In  the  effort 
the  poor — seems  fairly  sure  to  win  i 
two-year  fight  for  EurvlvaJ.  Headstaf-t 
to  be  a  permanent  •500-mUlion 
fort.    Community    action — suppor^d 
broad  coalition  of  governors  and 
eluding  George  C.  Wallace — seemii 
to  continue  In  .some  form  or  anqther 
kind  of  ombudsman  for  those  who 
ernmental    services.    The    House 
send   it  to  Health.  Education  and 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  Intends  to 
up  a  new  independent  Communit; 
Community     Development 
Whichever   form  finally   emerges, 
veto.  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  have  los 
to    destroy    the    heart    of    the 
effort. 

The  principal  legacy  is  that  th«  poor  are 
a  little  stronger,  considerably  more  >e!f-aware 
and  somewhat  more  self-sufficient  In  many 
Instances,  their  vision  of  their  own  potential 
has  been  enlarged.  There  is  around  the  coun- 
try a  network  of  poor  people  and  their  ad- 
vocates who  know  Eomethlng  abcu  manipu- 
ii.ting  the  system  In  order  to  allevia'^ 
poverty.  That  network  did  not  exii  t  in  1964. 
Citizen  participation  has  become  a  part  of 
oar  legislative  landscape.  The  "invisible 
p'jcr"  have  become  vls>lble  and  ha'  e  entered 
Hie  nation's  consciousness.  A  foundation  has 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  laid  to  await  the  next  cycle  of  legisla- 
tive creativity. 

It  wasn't  "total  victory"  but  It  was  a  good 
beginning.  And  It  was  far  from  the  total 
failure  and  the  unmitigated  mess  Its  de- 
tractors claimed  it  to  be. 


REMARKS  BY  DR.  BETSY 
ANCKER-JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  May  20,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
in  Miami,  Fla.  Adding  to  that  pleasure 
was  the  fact  that  the  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974.  which  had  already 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  62  to  7, 
had  just  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  352  to  12. 

Appearing  on  the  same  program  was 
my  good  friend  and  the  much  admired 
Dr.  Betsy  Ancker-Johnson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology,  I  was  so  impressed  with  her 
remarks  that  I  wanted  to  share  the  fol- 
lowing comments  with  my  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Db.  Betsy  Ancker-Johnson 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  the  Federal  government  In 
reducing  our  nation's  appalling  losses  from 
fire. 

TTie  distinguished  Congressman  from  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Davis,  has  described  the  legislation 
he  has  done  so  much  to  bring  into  being — 
legislation  whose  purpose  is  to  make  a  con- 
certed attack  on  our  dreadful  fire  problem. 
He  has  articulated  horrifying  statistics,  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  them.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not begin  without  re-emphasizlng  the  hu- 
man dimension  of  this  national  tragedy. 

Fatalities  are  our  primary  concern.  But 
those  who  survive  injury  by  fire  endure  inde- 
scribable pain.  Severe  burns  cause  damage 
to  vital  organs,  necessitating  prolonged  and 
complex  medical  treatment.  Victims  and 
their  families  are  drained  financially  and 
psychologically  and  society  pays  Indirectly 
through   loss  of   productive   working   time. 

Those  who  fight  fires  work  in  the  most 
dangerous  occupation  In  the  country.  Many 
pay  with  their  lives,  sacrifices  that  must  be 
swiftly  reduced. 

Clearly,  America's  losses  from  fire,  the 
worst  in  the  Industrial  world,  must  be  radi- 
cally reduced.  Our  commitment  is  to  see 
that  a  national  fire  prevention  program  is 
established  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  is 
humanly  possible. 

In  August  1973,  I  testified  before  the  Sci- 
ence. Research  and  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  (Mr.  Davis'  subcommittee)  on 
the  pressing  need  for  fire  legislation.  During 
testimony,  I  especially  stressed  the  need 
for  a  systems  manag  r^ent  approach  to  a 
national  fire  prevention  program. 

I  told  the  Committee,  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  a  month  later,  that 
a  three-pronged  attack  is  an  essential  btise 
for  fire  legislation.  This  attack  must  In- 
clude an  education  and  training  program,  a 
fire  data  system,  and  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  united  by  a  single,  inte- 
grated systems  management  approach. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  have  used  "America  Burning," 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  as  a  starting 
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point,  and  both  Houses  have  passed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  crucial  base  I  Just  out- 
lined In  the  battle  to  reduce  our  fire  losses. 

Each  bill  calls  for  a  national  fire  train- 
ing and  education  system — a  fire  academy 
system — a  national  fire  data  system,  re- 
search and  development  on  fire  problems^, 
and  programs  to  help  burn  victims.  Each  bill 
places  responsibility  for  a  new  Federal  agen- 
cy In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Since 
these  elements  are  common  to  both  bills,  we 
can  expect  them  to  be  included  in  the  final 
Act. 

Although  some  aspects  of  the  final  ver.«lon 
of  the  legislation  are  as  yet  undetermined,  1 
would  like  to  describe  how  the  Department 
of  Commerce  regards  its  forthcoming  assign- 
ment of  the  steps  we  are  taking  toward  the 
formation  of  the  new  Bureau. 

First:  we  will  form  a  fire  Advisory  Commit- 
tee composed  of  representatives  from  all  parts 
of  the  fire  community.  This  Committee  will 
include  persons  representing  the  following 
interest  and  expertise: 

Fire  Prevention  Experts. 

Fire  Fighting  and  Training  Experts. 

Fire  Data  Specialists. 

Public  Information  and  Media  Profession- 
als. 

Building  Code  and  Design  Officials. 

Experts  in  Insurance  Matters. 

Consumer  Representatives. 

Physicians. 

Manufacturers. 

Consumer  Representatives. 

And  Others  as  Appropriate. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Council  of  Fire  Serv- 
ice Organizations  will  be  central  on  the  Com- 
mittee. Our  goal  Is  to  have  not  only  these 
stalwarts  on  the  Commltee,  but  to  have  rep- 
resentatives from  every  facet  of  the  complex 
"fire  community"  as  well.  The  Committee 
mu3t  be  carefully  composed  of  advisers  who 
are  informed  on  every  aspect  of  this  Issue 
that  touches  upon  the  life  of  every  American. 
The  importance  of  this  Advisory  Committee 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  It  will  be  helping 
to  establish  a  government  agency  to  accom- 
plish our  national  goal  of  cutting  in  hall 
our  fire  losses  In  one  generation. 

Steps  have  been  taken  already  to  draw  up 
a  charter  and  select  the  sorts  of  members  I'm 
describing.  We  are  looking  not  only  for  highly 
experienced,  qualified  people,  but  for  people 
who  are  dedicated,  who  will  donate  at  least 
two  days  per  month  for  a  year  for  Committee 
meetings,  and  who  will  serve  on  associated 
subcommittees.  It  will  be  a  very  demanding 
term  of  public  service  to  assist  In  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  Important  task. 

The  Committee  will  offer  advice  regarding 
the  organizational  framework  of  the  new 
Bureau.  The  Committee  will  carefully  moni- 
tor the  early  development  of  the  new  Bureau 
including  its  practices  and  policies.  We  expect 
it  to  make  major  contributions  to  the  new 
Bureau's  long  term  strength. 

The  Director,  in  keeping  with  the  legisla- 
tion, will  be  selected  and  appointed  by  the 
President.  Secretary  Dent  and  I  have  been 
giving  consideration  to  the  advice  which  we 
may  suggest  to  the  President  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  the  new  Director  for  Presi- 
dential consideration.  These  qualifications 
may  include: 

Should  be  a  prominent  figure  in  the  fire 
community; 

Should  have  experience  with  flreflghllng 
and  prevention; 

Should  be  familiar  with  the  national  fire 
problem; 

Philosophically,  should  have  the  view  that 
the  national  fire  program  is  to  supplement 
local  programs,  and  not  supplant  them; 

Should  be  skillful  In  working  with  people 
who  hold  different  views,  with  the  ability  to 
bring  them  to  concensus; 

Should  have  demonstrated  management 
skills; 

Another  priority  of  the  Committee  will  be 
to  advise  us  on  the  detailed  organization  of 
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the  new  Bureau.  We  now  see  the  Bureau  as 
being  composed  of  the  following  units: 

National  Fire  Data  System. 

National  Academy  System. 

Research  and  Development  Program. 

Public  Awareness  Program. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  the  goal  proposed 
by  the  National  Commission,  namely  the  re- 
duction by  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  fire 
losses  in  one  generation.  We  believe  this  is 
a  difficult  but  attainable  objective.  We  shall 
focus  on  saving  lives  but  expect  economic 
lottos  to  be  reduced  dramatlcall-  also.  The 
fire  problem  Is  complex.  Attacking  It  success- 
fully necessitates  marshaling  a  host  of  dif- 
ferent talents  and  integrating  them  Into  a 
team  able  to  work  together  toward  our  com- 
mon objective. 

Now  I'd  like  to  describe  briefly  this  team, 
namely  the  four  units  of  the  new  Bureau  as 
we  see  them  at  this  time. 

NATIONAL    FKE    DATA    SYSTEM 

We  must  collect  more  and  better  data  on 
fire  incidents  to  gain  a  more  detailed  under- 
standing of  what  we  &re  up  against.  The  on- 
going systems  such  as  your  Uniform  Fire 
Incident  Reporting  System  (UFIRS),  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission's  Na- 
tional Electronic  Injury  Surveillance  System, 
the  various  state  reporting  systems  from  cor- 
oners and  fire  marshals,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards'  Flammable  Fabrics  Accident 
Cases  Testing  System  (FPACTS)  and  their 
National  F^re  Loss  Survey  being  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  Bureau  of  Census — all 
these  and  others  must  be  fed  into  a  central 
data  bank  within  an  Integrated  system. 

The  central  data  bank  will  become  the 
heart  of  the  National  Fire  Data  System.  It  is 
already  being  pilot-tested  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  We  plan  to  transfer  It 
to  the  new  fire  Bureau  as  soon  as  the  Bu- 
reau Is  formed.  Data  specialists  will  be  re- 
cruited to  Implement  the  program. 

PITBLIC   AWARENESS 

The  collection  of  data  is  essential  to  all 
aspects  of  the  formation  of  a  fire  prevention 
bureau — with  one  exception.  We  don't  need 
to  gather  data  In  order  to  recognize  one  Job 
which  has  been  long  Ignored.  This  Is  the  task 
of  educating  the  public.  We  must  Increase 
public  awareness  of  fire  prevention.  This  will 
require  specialists  in  psychology,  public  opin- 
ion, and  public  education  through  the  media. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most  Important  tasks  we  face 
is  the  elimination  of  unreasonable  fire  haz- 
ards in  our  environment.  A  fire  hazard  typi- 
cally arises  not  from  the  presence  of  a  par- 
ticular material,  but  from  the  combination 
of  a  particular  material  used  in  a  specific 
way,  exposed  to  a  certain  probabUlty  of  Igni- 
tion. Consider  the  total  system.  It  is  not 
very  helpful  to  condemn  wholesale,  say,  the 
use  of  cellular  plastics.  It  may  l>e  very  much 
to  the  point,  however,  to  consider  controlling 
the  use  of  certain  such  plastics  as  insulation 
in  living  areas. 

Each  situation  must  be  viewed  In  its  broad- 
est context.  To  do  so  effectively  requires 
combining  the  talents  of  many — manufac- 
turers of  materials,  ranging  from  plastics  to 
wood  furniture;  fire  prevention  experts;  flre- 
flghtlng  and  training  experts;  fire  data  spe- 
cialists; educators  and  public  information 
experts;  building  code  and  design  officials; 
Insurance  experts;  consumer  representatives; 
medical  doctors,  and  others.  Through  every- 
day experience,  firefighters  contribute  to  the 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  that  must  be  ac- 
cumulated and  organized  effectively.  They 
notice,  for  example,  the  color  of  smoke,  a 
transient  phenomenon,  which  aids  In  the 
analysis  of  fire.  The  experiences  and  impres- 
sions of  those  who  risk  their  lives  to  fight 
fire  must  be  gathered  systematically  and  uti- 
lised to  prevent  future  fires. 
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If  all  these  experts  work  together  we  can 
effectively  control  fire  hazards.  We'll  need 
the  expertise  of  architects,  construction  engi- 
neers, applied  technologists,  and  scientists. 
We'll  need  the  help  of  building  code  officials 
and  the  voluntary  standards  groups  such  as 
NPPA.  As  the  Nation's  fire  services  turn  more 
and  more  to  prevention  activities — Inspec- 
tions, public  education,  and  the  like — they 
will  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  effort  to 
remove  unreasonable  fire  risks  from  our  sur- 
roundings. 

There  will  always  be  unexpected  careless- 
ness and  accidents  that  start  fires.  Protection 
from  these  requires  an  ever-vigilant  well- 
equipped  fire  service.  The  firefighter's  Job  Is 
dangerous,  demanding  work;  we  all  know 
that.  Some  two  hundred  firemen  die  In  the 
line  of  duty  each  year,  making  theirs  the 
most  hazardous  job  in  the  country.  We  owe 
the  firefighters  a  great  deal.  Certainly  there 
must  be  a  major  effort  to  Improve  the  tech- 
nology they  use,  such  as  protective  equip- 
ment. The  fire  services  need  the  most  modern 
procedures  and  facilities.  The  technology 
necessary  for  the  firefighter  will  be  the  re- 
sptonsiblUty  of  the  new  Bureau.  Its  develop- 
ment win  require  a  close  partnership  between 
fire  technologists  and  experienced  firefighters. 

NATIONAL    FIRE    ACADEMY    SYSTEM 

The  Fire  Academy  System,  headed  by  a 
superintendent,  will  provide  training  for  fire- 
fighters across  the  Nation.  A  major  effort  to 
provide  better  training  must  be  provided. 

The  U.S.  already  has  many  existing  train- 
ing establishments.  Large  urban  fire  depart- 
ments typically  have  their  own  training  divi- 
sions which  handle  recruits  and  specialist 
training.  Smaller  and  volunteer  departments 
are  often  served  by  State  vocational  training 
offices,  or  by  State  university  or  community 
colleges.  This  informal  system  is  not  uni- 
form in  quality  and  varies  from  region  to  re- 
gion. The  education  and  training  program  we 
propose  would  help  Improve  the  existing 
State  and  local  fire  education  and  training 
capability. 

Several  existing  state  training  schools  will 
be  upgraded  to  provide  regional  centers  for 
training  middle-level  firemen  in  techniques 
of  strategy  and  tactics  not  available  locally. 

Certain  of  these  centers  will  undoubtedly 
specialize  In  areas  of  Interest  to  a  certain 
region.  For  example,  wildfires  might  be  a  top 
priority  In  western  regions.  In  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  fires  at  the  oil  well-head  are  a 
special  problem.  In  densely  populated  areas, 
high-rise  fires  must  be  addressed,  and  so  on. 

P>reventlon  programs  will  be  emphasized 
as  well  as  Inspection  programs  and  public 
education.  Among  other  things  the  Academy 
System  would  provide  course  material  for 
specialized  and  advanced  training  programs. 
Such  courses  might  cover  prevention  of  tank 
car  fires,  chemical,  and  other  special  hazards. 
There  is  also  a  need  to  develop  advanced 
training  materials  and  new  types  of  courses 
at  the  management  or  command  level  in  co- 
operation with  State  universities.  For  exam- 
ple, areas  such  as  examination  structure  and 
promotion  policy,  resource  deployment,  use 
of  computers,  and  municipal  budgeting  and 
finance  should  be  strengthened. 

The  training  program  will  have  a  function 
broader  than  firefighter  training.  There  will 
be  courses  for  other  persons  needing  fire 
safety  Information,  such  as  code  officials, 
buUdlng  Inspectors,  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, and  Industrial  fire  safety  managers. 
Moreover,  the  program  will  develop  material 
for  public  educators.  Here  the  approach  wlU 
be  to  develop  specific  Information  for  spe- 
cific audiences.  Statistical  data  will  b©  used 
to  identify  problem  areas  and  appropriate 
audiences. 

A  central  program  wUl  be  established  for 
command  courses  and  courses  In  public  ad- 
ministration for  senior  officers.  This  will  be 
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the  Headquarters,  the  hub  of  tbo  National 
Academy  System. 

The  participation  of  the  fire  services  them< 
selves  will  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Fire  Academy.  By  both  advising  us  on  how  to 
proceed  and  In  providing  capable,  experi- 
enced personnel  to  help  staff  the  Academy, 
the  fire  services  will  prove  Integral  to  % 
smooth-working  system.  Well  also  need  spe- 
cialists In  education  for  the  development  of 
education  and  training  materials,  and  peo- 
ple experienced  In  operating  tralxdng 
Institutions. 

In  summary,  the  formation  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  Is  the  central 
focus  of  both  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches'  effort  to  fight  fire.  It  is  clear  w» 
need  a  multi-disciplinary  approach.  Our 
challenge  is  to  assemble  aU  these  talents  and 
forge  them  Into  a  solid  front.  We  must  find 
a  balanced  leadership  capable  of  doing  thla 
with  a  minimum  of  delay.  I  am  confident  it 
can  be  done,  with  the  advise  and  participa- 
tion of  those  with  expertise  to  offer.  Your 
help  and  the  help  of  the  entire  fire  commu- 
nity wni  be  essential  if  we  are  indeed  to  re- 
duce our  Nation's  terrible  losses  from  fire. 


CLARKE-McNARY  ACT  OF   1924 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  June  7,  1974,  is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  an  extremely  significant  piece 
of  forestry  legislation — the  Clarke-Mc- 
Nary  Act  of  1924.  This  legislation  set  the 
stage  for  Federal-State  cooperation  over 
the  years  in  carrying  out  key  activities  to 
help  insure  the  protection  and  perpetu- 
ation of  our  Nation's  forestry  resources. 
Congress,  in  passing  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act,  recognized  the  need  for  a  new  ap- 
proach in  meeting  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems then  existing  on  the  Nation's  pri- 
vately owned  forest  lands. 

For  several  years  forest  fires  had  been 
rampant  throughout  the  land.  Much  of 
the  Nation's  forest  resource  was  going 
up  in  smoke.  In  addition,  millions  of 
acres  were  badly  in  need  of  reforestation 
to  both  reclaim  and  protect  the  land  dev- 
astated by  fire,  and  to  restock  depleted 
lands. 

The  Clarke-McNary  Act  established 
the  concept  of  a  Federal-State  partner- 
ship in  meeting  the  needs  of  private  for- 
estry in  fire  protection,  procurement, 
production  and  distribution  of  trees,  and 
improved  forest  management.  The  act 
recognized  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing strong  forestry  organizations  at  the 
State  level.  It  recognized  that  such  State 
forestry  organizations  would  play  the  key 
role  in  bringing  adequate  protection  and 
improved  management  to  privately- 
owned  forest  land. 

These  were  the  concerns,  and  the 
hopes,  when  President  Coolidge  signed 
the  act  on  June  7.  1924.  Following  enact- 
ment of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  foresti-y 
within  the  United  States  took  on  a  new 
life.  The  25  participating  States  repre- 
senting close  to  half  of  the  privately 
owned  forest  lands  in  America  moved 
quickly  to  set  up  State  forestry  organlza- 
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tioos  to  work  cooperatiTely  wlti  i  forestry 
agencies  at  the  Federal  level,  and  with 
in<Il>Kluah  and  associations  at  |the  State 
and  local  lerel. 

Under  one  provision  of  th^  act  the 
Fsdei:al  Gouetnmenit  set  up  a  fund,  to 
be  iMatehetL  by  ihe  States,  to  assist  in 
Uie  critical  area  of  fire  proW:tion.  In 
Id2S,  wtem  tiK  first  $200,060  «-&s  appro- 
priated for  this  effort  it  seerued  like  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  the  fimds  al- 
located by  the  States  not  only  matched, 
but  exceeded  the  Federal  conaibution. 

Today,  13  percent  of  our  Nati  )n's  com- 
mercial forest  lands,  approxin:  ately  363 
miliion  acres,  are  in  private  o  ('nership. 
The  protection  and  maxkagemec  t  of  these 
and  «rther  forest  and  related  riral  lands 
IB  vital  to  our  Nation's  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  health. 

As  a  resTdt  of  Federal-State  coopera- 
tion authorized  imder  Clarke -McNary, 
fire  protection  is  now  provided  on  more 
than  626  million  acres  of  privati  tly  owned 
forested  and  related  lands.  Th<  tremen- 
dous significance  of  this  effort  is  reflected 
in  the  great  reduction  in  acres  d  jvastated 
by  fires  and  in  the  number  of  fin  s.  In  1924 
92.000  fires  were  reported  in  2  5  States, 
burning  over  29  million  acres  c  f  private 
forest  lands.  Last  year,  with  all  50  States 
reporting,  the  area  of  private  y  owned 
forest  land  burned  was  under  2  million 
acres,  the  number  of  fires  repdrted  was 
118,000.  Considering  that  the  number  of 
fires  reported  represents  all  SO  States, 
and  that  the  population  and  usi ;  of  these 
areas  has  dramatically  increase*  I  the  pos- 
sibility of  man-caused  fires,  t  Is  ap- 
parent that  both  prevention  md  con- 
trol efforts  have  been  exceedin;ly  effec- 
tive. 

The  success  of  these  efforts  in  limit- 
ing massive  destruction  of  our  Nation's 
timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  othi  r  critical 
forest  resources  is  due  in  larg;  part  to 
efficient,  progressive,  and  mod;m  State 
forestry  organizations.  Theii-  ;fforts  in 
this  area  have  been  directed  a:  working 
toward  a  fully  coordinated,  uiified  fire 
control  system,  with  effective  protection 
organizations  set  up  at  major  fi  :e  hazard 
areas  throughout  the  country,  ifldditional 
protection  by  these  organizations  have 
the  potential  in  the  future  to  n  sduce  fire 
damage  to  farm  properties  and  rural 
commimities  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  activities  in  fire  controli  coupled 
with  a  massive  program  of  ediication  in 
fire  prevention,  are  a  credit  to  the  con- 
cept of  Federal -State  cooperative  efforts 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  oiu-  Nstion. 

Another  major  aspect  of  th(  act  was 
cooperation  in  the  procurement ,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  forest  planting 
stock  and  tree  seeds  to  be  used  for 
establishing  forest,  windbreaks,  shelter- 
belts  and.  woodlots  on  denuded  or  non- 
forested  lands. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  14  2  billion 
trees  have  been  distributed  uider  this 
authority.  When  this  act  was  pi  ,ssed,  ap- 
proximately 80  million  acres  we:  e  in  need 
of  planting.  During  the  past  50  years, 
this  has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
40  minion  acres.  Such  efforts  ha  ve  helped 
to  avert  potential  timber  shortages, 
reclaimed  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and 
provided  new  income-producir  g  oppor- 
tunities in  rural  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  sections  of  the  act  dealt  with 
enlargement  of  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem. They  provided  for  the  addition  of 
suitable  lands  in  pubBc  ownership  to  the 
national  forests,  and  for  enlargement  by 
purchase,  gift  or  exchange  of  certain  pri- 
vate owned  land.  Over  the  years,  580.000 
acres  have  been  added  through  purchase 
for  the  production  of  timber,  protection 
of  navigable  streams,  or  irrigation,  and 
355,000  acres  have  been  acquired  through 
donation.  Another  17  million  acres  of 
cutover  of  denuded  forest  lands  have 
been  added  to  the  national  forests  within 
authorities  granted  under  the  act. 

The  foresight  of  our  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentative Clarke  of  New  York,  and 
Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  deserves  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
and  to  all  Americans  on  this  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  act.  It  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  successful  congressional  and 
executive  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  to  our  Nation's  natural 
heritage.  It  is  of  special  significsuice  since 
it  also  stands  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  successful  Federal-State  partnership 
in  getting  a  job  done. 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON  U.S.  AID  TO 
ISRAEL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repro- 
duce here  an  excellent  letter  entitled 
"Pei'spective  on  U.S.  Aid  to  Israel"  from 
the  Washington  Post  on  Thursday,  June 
6,  1974.  This  letter  is  written  by  the  ex- 
traordinarily well  informed  Mr.  I.  L. 
Kenen,  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  basic  facts  in  this  letter  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  all  of  us  during  the 
forthcoming  debate  concerning  proposals 
to  give  assistance  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Kenen 's  letter  follows: 

Perspective  on  U.S.  Aid  to  Israel 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate th«  amount  of  American  assistance 
which  has  been  extended  to  Israel  by  the 
United  States  government  because  most  ar- 
ticles faU  to  distinguish  between  grants  and 
loans. 

Typical  of  this  distortion  was  the  tTPI 
report  published  in  The  Washington  Post  a 
weeic  ago  and,  we  assume.  In  many  other 
papers  around  the  world.  In  that  story  the 
author  not  only  indiscriminately  Uimped 
grants  with  loans  but  also  confused  yearly 
allocations. 

The  record  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  shows  that 
the  largest  part  of  this  assistance  was  in  the 
form  of  loans  rather  than  grants  and  that 
these  loans  have  been  repaid  as  they  fell 
due.  Between  1946  and  1973  the  United 
States  gave  $58  biUion  in  military  grants  to 
many  countries,  but  Israel  never  received 
any  grant  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  until  last  October,  when  slie 
was  confronted  by  overwhelming  Soviet-sup- 
plied firepower  on  her  northerm  and  south- 
ern frontiers. 

The  administration  then  recommended  an 
emergency  assistance  program  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  Israel,  but  of  this  amount  only  $1 


billion  was  In  the  form  of  grants  to  pay  for 
the  arms  that  were  rushed  to  Israel  last  Oc- 
tober; the  balance  is  to  be  in  loans,  span- 
ning a  three-year  period.  As  a  result,  the 
Israel  taxpayer  has  carried  a  huge  foreign 
currency  debt  burden  for  many  years,  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  world. 

It  Is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  Amer- 
ican Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee,  speak- 
ing for  many  major  American  Jewish  orga- 
nizations, has  proposed  that  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress be  revised  In  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  for  Israel  from 
S50  million,  the  figure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, to  $250  million.  In  addition, 
our  Committee  has  vu-ged  that  $100  million 
of  the  $300  million  in  military  credits  for 
Israel  be  transformed  into  a  grant. 

We  urge  this  not  solely  because  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  to  send  $427.5  million 
in  grant  military  and  support  assistance  to 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  and  possibly  an  addi- 
tional $100  mUlion  to  Syria.  We  submit  the 
case  for  a  more  equitable  program  for  Israel 
partly  because  her  people  are  the  highest 
taxed  in  the  world,  partly  because  the  Arab 
attack  last  October  dealt  a  severe  blow  to 
Israel's  economony,  and  partly  because  the 
arms  balance  may  now  be  shifting  danger- 
ously against  Israel  because  of  the  reckless 
proliferation  of  sophisticated  weapons,  both 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  by  Western  coun- 
tries, to  the  Arab  states  in  Israel's  hnmediate 
neighborhood  and  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
I.  L.  Kenzk, 

Chairman, 
American   Israel   Public   Affairs   Committee. 

Washington. 


B-1    BOMBER    IS    AN    IDEA    WHOSE 
TIME  HAS  GONE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1074 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  on 
Jime  4,  1974,  succinctly  outlines  the  case 
for  a  careful  examination  of  the  B-1 
program.  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  this  enormously 
expensive  project  know  very  well  that 
many  questions  remain  unanswered,  but 
the  B-1  charges  on.  It  is  time  to  slow 
down  what  is  more  an  ornament  inspired 
by  Air  Force  traditions  than  a  proven 
strategic  need. 

What  the  editoiial  says  is  what  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Seiberling)  and  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovKRN )  have  so  well  detailed  in  their 
recent  study  on  the  B-1  Issued  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  peace  through  law. 

The  editorial  follows : 

B-1  Bomber  Is  an  Idea  Whose  Time  Has 

OONE 

Look,  up  in  the  defense  budget;  more 
expensive  than  six  new  B-52s  but  no  more 
capable  of  penetrating  Soviet  air  defenses, 
with  a  price  tag  that  grows  like  cancer.  It's 
a  bomber;  it's  a  bomb;  it's  a  fiscal  night- 
mare: It's  a  B-1! 

The  B-1,  pushed  by  the  Air  Force  as  the 
"only  answer"  to  updating  the  aging  B-52 
manned  bomber  fleet,  is  buzzing  Congress 
right  now.  It  hopes  to  grab  another  $499 
million  so  a  fourth  prototype  can  be  buUt 
and  the  B-1  program  can  press  on. 

Akron  Sep.  John  SelberUng  and  South 
Dakota  Sen.  George  McGovem  have  been 
leading  efforts  to  shoot  down  the  B-1,  so  far 
to  no  avail.  The  plane  survived  its  budget 
fight  through  House  flak,  but  we  hope  for 
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better  aim  In  the  Senate,  which  still  has  to 
consider  the  military  budget. 

In  an  era  of  nuclear  warheads  and  multi- 
headed  missiles,  and  of  small  tactical  wars 
which  require  high-performance  fighter- 
bombers,  the  B-1  doesn't  fit.  This  military 
program  makes  about  as  much  sense  as  sink- 
ing billions  into  battlehlps  when  the  real 
muscle  now  belongs  to  aircraft  carriers  and 
missile  cruisers. 

So  far,  all  this  rather  humdrum  machine 
has  shown  is  the  ability  to  soak  up  tax 
money.  In  1970,  the  Air  Porce  said  the  B-1 
would  cost  $30  million  a  plane.  Now  it  is  at 
$61,5  million,  and  one  critic,  Rep.  Atis  Pike 
of  New  York,  Insists  the  cost  is  really  closer 
to  $75  million  a  plane.  That's  without  ar- 
maments and  sophisticated  electronics 
equipment. 

Now  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
veals that  in  the  last  year  alone,  the  B-1 
fiasco  has  ballooned  into  a  $1.67  billion  cost 
overrun,  draining  tax  dollars  from  impor- 
tant national  needs. 

Rep.  Seiberling  is  right  that  the  B-1  is 
"marginal"  and  offers  only  "slight  advan- 
tages" over  the  existing  B-52.  Not  only  that, 
the  earlier  estimated  $9.4  billion  price  tag 
for  the  fleet  will  hit  $15  billion,  and  Seiber- 
ling and  McGovern  estimate  that  an  $8.5 
billion  air  refueling  fleet  would  have  to  be 
buUt  to  give  the  bombers  long  range  ca- 
pability. 

And  long  range  capability  for  what?  To 
head  for  Moscow  to  be  blasted  to  shredded 
aluminum  and  titanium  before  crossing  the 
Soviet  border?  Why  put  men  in  a  cumber- 
some airborne  target  to  do  what  a  subma- 
rine with  Poseidon  missiles  can  accomplish 
with  greater  efficiency? 

Somehow,  the  entire  B-1  project  smacks 
of  one  more  chrome-plated  gadget  for  the 
Air  Porce  to  use  to  employ  its  swollen  offi- 
cer ranks,  rather  than  the  result  of  cooi. 
analytical  study  of  current  techonology  and 
weaponry,  and  V3.  policy  directions. 

It  is  time  to  look  objectively  at  the  ar- 
gument that  we  must  have  long-range 
manned  heavy  bombers  because  "we've  al- 
ways had  them." 

A  heavy  bomber,  built  primarily  to  deliver 
nuclear  payloads,  has  only  limited  use  in 
brushflre  wars.  B-52s  were  used  In  Vietnam, 
but  it  is  debatable  how  effective  they  were 
and  whether  they  would  be  as  effective  now, 
with  recent  developments  in  surface-to-air 
missiles. 

And  in  a  full-blown  nuclear  war.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  relying  on  the  relatively  slow 
manned  bomber  to  deliver  the  U.S.  strike 
force. 

We  have  nearly  8,000  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads in  oiir  arsenal,  compared  to  only  2,600 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  Each  can  destroy  a  city, 
Sanford  Gottlieb,  executive  director  of  SANE, 
notes  that  we  will  soon  have  36  warheads  for 
each  of  the  Soviet  Union's  219  major  cities, 
plus  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  missiles  to  deliver  them. 

Where  does  the  B-1  fit  in  this  picture  of 
modern  warfare?  As  a  constant  deterrent  to 
a  sneak  attack?  Not  likely.  Mr.  Gottlieb 
points  out  that  even  if  the  Russians  de- 
stroyed every  American  ICBM  in  every  silo. 
"A  single  hard-to-locate  Poseidon  submarine 
could  devastate  160  separate  major  targets  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of  emulating  the 
Soviets  in  meaningless  buildups,  the  United 
States  should  try  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
overkill  capacity." 

Rep.  Sellberllng  made  a  ringing  Indictment 
of  the  B-1  when  he  said:  "If  nuclear  war 
occurred  .  .  .  there  could  be  eight  successive 
nuclear  missile  salvos — four  on  each  side  and 
answering  the  one  before — before  the  B-1 
would  be  in  a  position  to  do  any  damage.  The 
war  would  be  over  before  it  could  get  into 
action." 

At  a  time  when  mllit!;ry  spending  tops  $100 
billion,  there  is  no  sense  in  shoveling  billions 
of  dollars  into  a  modernized  flying  dinosaur 
like  the  B-1. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MICHAEL  ZONE,  CHAMPION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC   INTEREST 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  a  great  deal  of  regret  I  announce 
Cleveland's  loss  by  death  of  Michael 
Zone,  veteran  of  14  years  as  a  city  coun- 
cilman and  of  nearly  25  years  in  service 
to  the  community  for  the  public  good. 

Michael  Zone  worked  hard  for  his  city 
and  was  respected  and  admired  by  all 
those  who  knew  him.  Even  before  his 
appointment  to  the  city  council  he  served 
his  community  in  other  ways,  most  nota- 
bly by  helping  immigrants  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  city.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  sorely  miss  him. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Record  these  newspaper  articles  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  which  de- 
scribe the  type  of  man  that  Michael  Zone 

was: 

Michael   Zone 

The  cause  of  good  government  for  Cleve- 
land has  suffered  a  setback  with  the  death 
of  Councilman  Michael  Zone  at  the  age  of  54. 

Zone  was  more  than  a  trusted  and  con- 
scientious representative  of  the  West  Side 
constituency  he  served  for  nearly  a  quarter 
century.  His  field  of  interest  in  civic  matters, 
and  his  vision,  extended  well  beyond  his 
Ward  3  base. 

Zone  made  himself  knowledgeable  of  city- 
wide  problems  and  worked  toward  their  solu- 
tion. He  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the 
public's  interest  in  transit  service,  urban  re- 
newal, parks  and  lakefront  uses.  In  recent 
years  he  earned  especially  high  marks  for 
vigilance  as  chairman  of  council's  Finance 
Committee,  the  overseer  of  city  spending. 

In  sum.  Zone  was  diligent  in  his  duty  in 
his  city  as  well  as  to  his  ward,  which  Is  what 
good  councilmanic  service  is  all  about. 

Funeral  Thursday  for  Crnr  Council's 
Michael  Zone,  54 

Cleveland  City  Council  paid  its  respects 
yesterday  to  CouncUman  Michael  Zone,  D-3, 
who  had  been  one  of  council's  most  power- 
ful and  popular  members. 

Zone,  a  councilman  14  years  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee,  died  early 
yesterday  morning,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  54. 

Several  councllmen  helped  draft  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  last  night's  meeting  salut- 
ing Zone  as  "one  of  the  city's  finest  legis- 
lators .  .  .  whose  sage  advice  was  sought  by 
the  politician  and  treasured  by  the  newest 
immigrant." 

But  the  most  telling  tribute  was  Zone's 
own  legacy:  Of  the  27  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  councU  committees  yesterday,  25 
bore  Zone's  name  as  sponsor  or  cosponsor. 

Council  President  George  L.  Forbes  said 
he  relied  more  on  Zone  than  any  other 
council  member. 

"He  was  an  expert  on  finance,"  Forbes 
said.  "If  Mike  said  we  were  oversold  on 
bonds,  I  took  his  word  for  it." 

Mary  Rose  Oakar,  D-8,  a  freshman  coun- 
cilman, said  Zone  had  been  tolerant  of  the 
new  councllmen's  demand  to  be  heard  and 
spent  time  helping  educate  them. 

Mayor  Ralph  J.  Perk,  who  had  served  in 
council  with  Zone,  recalled  he  and  Zone  had 
met  last  Thursday  to  talk  about  coopera- 
tion between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  He  said  Zone  should  be  remem- 
bered as  a  councUman  who  put  the  good  of 
Cleveland  first. 

Zone's  wife,  Mary,  had  been  his  secretary 
when  he  was  selling  life  insurance  and  bis 
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partner  in  a  neighborhood  grocery  store  and, 
later,  a  travel  agency.  The  travel  agency 
grew  out  of  Zone's  helping  immigrants  to 
establish  themselves. 

When  Zone  was  appwinted  to  council  in 
1960,  he  handled  City  Hall  matters  while 
Mrs.  Zone  fielded  complaints  from  the  ward. 

Mrs.  Zone  or  one  of  his  two  oldest  daugh- 
ters is  expected  to  succeed  him  in  council. 

Zone  suffered  a  heart  attack  in  1958  and 
hEis  had  heart  problems  since  then.  Despite 
doctors'  warnings  to  take  it  easy.  Zone  kept 
up  a  rigorous  schedule.  This  years  budget 
hearings  sometimes  lasted  12  hours  a  day. 
After  coming  home.  Zone  would  stay  up 
late  preparing    for  the  next  day. 

••I  was  always  after  him  to  slow  down." 
Mrs.  Zone  said.  "He  would  say,  OK.  but  first 
I  have  some  things  to  do.  Ihen  III  take  it 
easy.'  But  there  were  always  new  things  he 
wanted  to  get  done." 

All  day  yesterday,  W.  61st  St.,  a  short,  shady 
street  lined  with  big  double  houses  with 
manicured  lawns  was  clogged  with  cars  as 
Judges,  councllmen  and  plain  people 
stopped  to  visit  the  Zone  family. 

Zone  was  born,  raised,  married  and  went 
into  business  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
house  at  1367  W.  61st  St.,  where  the  family 
has  lived  for  14  years. 

The  Zones  were  married  in  1944,  two  Weeks 
before  he  went  overseas  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  captured  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  spent  more  than  three  months  in 
a  German  prison  camp. 

After  the  war,  he  worked  in  a  factory  and 
as  a  juvenile  probation  officer  while  attend- 
ing John  Carroll  University  and  Fenn  College. 

He  awoke  early  yesterday  complaining  of 
chest  pains.  Then  he  collapsed.  A  fire  emer- 
gency squad  rushed  him  to  St.  John  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  2:55  a.m. 

Zone  was  active  in  many  political,  civic  and 
church  organizations. 

In  1961,  the  Italian  government  awarded 
him  the  Star  of  Solidarity  for  his  work  in 
Italian-American  relations.  Last  year,  he  was 
named  man  of  the  year  by  the  Cleveland  Holy 
Name  Society. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Barone  Zone,  and  seven 
children;  Mary  Beth,  25;  Michael,  23,  Mar- 
garet Rose,  21;  Martin,  16;  Madelyn,  14;  Mat- 
thew, 10,  and  Melissa,  8.  Another  son,  Mark 
Is  deceased. 

The  famUy  will  receive  friends  at  the 
Cracitin  funeral  home,  6204  Detroit  Ave.  NW. 
from  2  to  5  p.m.  and  7  to  10  p.m.  today  and 
tomorrow. 


DR.  DONALD  B.  RICE,  JR. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Dr.  Donald  B.  Rice,  Jr.,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Rice  on  his 
latest  achievement  following  a  distin- 
guished career  in  Government. 

Dr.  Rice  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  B.  Rice  of  Frederick.  Don  Rice  is 
a  local  businessman  and  former  alder- 
man and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Frederick. 
I  share  their  pride  in  their  son's  achieve- 
ment. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Rice,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
St.  John's  High  School  in  Frederick,  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  chemical  engineering 
from  Notre  Dame  University,  and  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  Following  his  Army 
service,  he  worked  in  the  Defense  De-  ^ 
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partment  as  director  of  cost  Analysis. 
After  that  he  became  assistant  director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
At  the  age  of  32  he  was  named  pfesident 
of  the  Rand  Corp. 


DEMOCRATIC  RESPONSE  TO 
DENTS  MEMORIAL  DAY 


PRESI- 
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HON.  EDWARD  I.  KCClH 

or    NEW    YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AjTIVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3, 
our  distinguished  colleague  frcm  New- 
York,  Mr.  Jonathan  Bingham,  re  iponded 
to  the  Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
by  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Binghlms  re- 
marks were  carried  on  WCBS  )  adio  in 
New  York,  and  I  am  siu-e  they  wUl  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us.  Charging  the 
President  with  making  misleadin  r,  high- 
ly political,  and  inappropriate  femarks 
on  Memorial  Day,  Mr.  Bingham 
in  some  detail  the  recent 
debate  on  military  spending  andl  Demo- 
cratic attempts  to  cut  it.  The  tejjt  of  his 
remarks  follows: 
Speech     of    Representative     Jonathan     B. 

Bingham,  Responding  on  Behali    of  the 

Demochatic    Party    to   President   Nixon's 

Memobjai.  Day  Address 

President  Ntxon  began  bis  Memck-ial  Day 
address  to  the  nation  with  approprii  ite  com- 
ments on  the  need  to  remember  and  to 
honor  those  Americans  who  gave  Uieir  lives 
in  America's  wars. 

He  said  nothing,  however,  about 
to  remember,   and   to  treat  decentfy 
Americans    who    served    in.    and 
America's  wars.  The  fact  is  that  our 
are   not   being  properly  rememberei  1. 
who    are    on    veterans'    pensions 
benefits  reduced  when  Social 
ments  go  up,  so  that  in  fact  they 
criminated  against  as  compared  wi 
Social  Security  recipients.  And  the 
of  our  most  recent  and  unpopular 
tragic  struggle  in  Vietnam,  are  not 
the  same  kind  of  educational  bc!^e 
■World  War  II  and  Korean  War 
did.  The  necessity  of  correcting  the^  injus- 
tices should  have  been  recognized  o^  Memo- 
rial Day. 

Most  of  Mr.  Nixon's  address  was 
with   America's   military   expendltu 
as  such  was  most  unfortunate.  It  w; 
tunate,   not   so   much   for   what 
actually    said,    as    for    its   innuendoes 
most  of  all.  Its  omissions.  The  net 
these  innuendoes  and  omissions  wa^ 
leading  and  highly  political  speech, 
prlate  for  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  Nixon  praised  as  patriotic 
those   members   of   the   Congress 
supported   his    demands   for   a   shakply 
creased  military  budget,  and  he  imp  led 
those  members  who  want  to  see  the 
budget  cut  Are  not  for  a  strong 

This  is  nonsense.  The  issue  is  not 
America  should  be  strong — every 
Congress  believes  that — rather  the 
whether  America  must  also  be 
provocative,  and  wasteful.  I  tblnk 
the   military   budget  proposed   by 
Nixon  Is  all  of  these  things. 

Let's  get  down  to  specifics,  eupeclaty  about 
those  omissions  I  spoice  of  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
address. 

Mr.  Nixon  spoke  disparagingly  of  an 
amendment  proposed  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin  who  serves 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  K  r.  Nixon 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

described  the  amendment  as  an  effort  "to 
slash  $700  miUion  across  the  board  from 
necessary  defense  spending." 

What  the  President  failed  to  say  was  that 
this  amendment  was  an  effort  to  keep  the 
upcoming  military  budget  from  going  any 
higher  than  this  year's  budget,  after  making 
allowances  for  pay  Increases  and  inflation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Nixon  never  mentioned  In  his 
speech  the  total  amount  of  his  military 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1st: 
the  figure  is  a  staggering  $98  billion,  taking 
account  of  related  items  such  as  the  A.E.C.'s 
weapons  program.  This  Is  $13  bllllnn  more 
than  the  comparable  budget  for  the  current 
year.  That's  an  increase  of  15.4'-  .  Even  after 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  increase  that  Is 
accounted  for  by  pay  Increases  and  Inflation, 
the  increa.se  is  SB  billion  or  9.4'; . 

No  where  in  his  Memorial  Day  address  did 
Mr.  Nixon  even  mention  these  Increases, 
much  less  did  he  explain  why  they  were 
necessary  In  a  tlnin  of  peace  and  Improved 
relationships  with  the  great  communist 
powers.  Mr.  Nixon  did  say  "in  1974  our  hopes 
for  a  lasting  peace  are  brighter  than  at  any 
time  in  living  memory",  and  he  also  said 
•We  have  developed  a  new  relationship  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  after  a  long 
and  costly  period  of  confrontation  that  be- 
gan more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

If  these  things  are  true,  and  I  believe  they 
are,  why  then  do  we  have  to  Increase  our 
military  spending?  Why  do  we  have  a  military 
budget  far  larger  than  ever  before  in  peace- 
time? 

At  this  time  In  our  national  history,  our 
military  expenditures  should  be  going  down, 
not  up.  By  1948,  three  years  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  our  defense  budget  was  less 
than  10 '^^  of  the  wartime  high.  Two  years 
after  the  Korean  war,  defense  spending  fell 
to  less  than  half  of  the  1952  peak.  Yet  today, 
two  years  after  the  end  of  American  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war,  the  military 
budget  Mr.  Nixon  is  asking  for  Is  substan- 
tially higher  than  It  was  at  any  time  during 
that  tragic  war. 

Congressman  Aspln's  proposal  for  a  cut  of 
8700  mlllioa  to  keep  the  military  budget 
from  rising  was  actually  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal. In  a  report  to  the  Congress,  a  distin- 
guished group  of  former  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  other  government  officials  has  rec- 
ommended that  tll-lrillion  be  cut  from  the 
defense  budget  without  In  any  way  Impair- 
ing our  national  security. 

That  such  a  large  cut  Is  not  outlandish 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  admitted  to  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee last  February  that  the  proposed  mili- 
tary budget  includes  S6-blIllon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  economy. 

Why,  you  may  well  ask,  do  we  need  to 
stimulate  the  econcwny  with  additional  gov- 
ernment spending?  As  Mr.  Nixon  pointed  out 
in  his  most  recent  economic  message,  in- 
flation Is  the  gravest  problem  we  face,  and 
extra  government  spending  is  generally  re- 
garded as  Inflationary. 

But  let's  assxime  that,  because  of  rising 
unemployment,  some  additional  government 
spending  is  a  good  Idea.  The  fact  remains 
that  tipping  defense  outlays  Is  the  poorest 
way  to  spend  the  money,  for  several  reaisons : 
first.  Its  Impact  is  slow;  second,  defense 
spending  cannot  be  targeted  to  particular 
geographic  depressed  areas;  third,  military 
spending  goes  largely  to  Industries  employ- 
ing skilled,  well-paid  workers,  whereas  un- 
employment Is  most  severe  among  unskilled, 
low-income  people;  fourth,  military  spend- 
ing as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  is  particu- 
larly wasteful,  because,  instead  of  providing 
services  vitaJly  needed  to  our  states,  cities, 
and  rural  oommuiiitles,  it  creates  only  super- 
fluous military  hardware. 

It  is  shocking  to  compare  this  $6  billion 
item  injected  into  the  military  budget  for 
non- military  reasons  with  the  level  of  fed- 
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eral  funding  for  some  of  our  most  vital  pro- 
grams: for  example,  $^4  of  a  billion  for  drug 
abuse  enforcement  and  prevention  programs, 
$2  billion  for  energy  research,  $700  million 
for  pollution  control;  and  $7.5  bUlion  for  all 
the  federal  education  programs. 

Or  consider  that  the  Administration  has 
Impounded  nearly  twice  that  $S  billion  figure 
from  programs  in  such  critical  areas  as 
housing,  health,  education,  water  treatment 
and  mass  transportation.  Is  it  not  outrage- 
ous to  pump  money  Into  an  already  bloated 
defense  budget  to  help  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy while  refusing  to  spend  funds  au- 
thorized by  Congress  lor  essential  domestic 
programs? 

In  his  Memorial  Day  address,  President 
NLxon  also  spoke  disparagingly  of  an  effort 
made  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
eliminate  funds  for  the  further  development 
of  a  new  generation  of  bomber,  the  so-called 
B-1  bomber.  This  amendment  was  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Pike,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

We  already  have  a  strategic  bomber  fleet 
composed  of  496  aircraft.  This  Is  four  times 
larger  than  the  Soviet  bomber  fleet,  and  the 
Soviet  bombers  have  such  liimted  capabilities 
that  they  are  hardly  considered  a  factor  so 
far  as  the  relative  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bilities of  the  two  superpowers  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  proposed  B~l  Is  supposed  to  have  capa- 
bilities superior  to  those  of  the  B-52,  btit 
even  so  there  is  serious  question  as  to 
whether  even  the  B-1  would  be  able  to  reach 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union  in  view  of  the 
Soviets'  highly  sophisticated  ground-to-air 
defensive  missiles. 

And  the  cost  of  this  B-1  bomber  program 
is  astronomical.  In  the  last  four  years  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  B-1  program  has  gone 
up  from  $9.4  billion  to  $15  billion.  When 
such  costs  as  armaments,  avionics,  decoy 
missiles,  a  compatible  fleet  of  new  tankers 
and  operation  and  maintenance  are  added, 
the  estimated  cost  rises  to  $35.5  billion,  mak- 
ing this  marginal  weapons  system  the  most 
costly  in  our  history. 

And  why  do  we  need  a  new  bomber  fleet 
anyway  ? 

Without  bombers,  even  without  our  force 
of  land-based  intercontinental  missiles,  we 
have  In  our  nuclear-armed  submarine  fleet 
more  than  enough  capability  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  even  after  a  nuclear  attack 
upon  us.  It  is  this  capability  which  provides 
us  wrlth  an  effective  deterrent  to  any  Soviet 
attack,  because  the  Russians  know  that,  if 
they  were  to  start  a  nuclear  war,  they  would 
be  destroyed.  And  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
gained.  In  terms  of  our  national  security,  by 
developing  the  capability  of  destroying  the 
Soviet  Union's  cities  three  or  four  or  ten 
times  over.  This  Is  what  Is  known  as  "over- 
kill." For  us  to  develop  this  capability  is  not 
only  wasteful  of  our  resources,  but  it  is 
bound  to  be  regarded  by  the  Soviets  as 
threatening. 

In  spite  of  the  alarmist  statements  that 
emerge  from  the  Pentagon  about  the  danger 
of  our  becoming  a  second-rate  power,  the 
fact  is  that  we  are  already  far  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  terms  of  deliverable  strategic 
weapons.  According  to  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  an  organization  headed  by  a 
retired  Admiral  with  a  fine  record  in  the 
Navy,  the  U.S.  has  three  times  as  many 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  as  the  Soviet, 
7940  as  against  2600,  and  Is  continuing  to 
produce  them  at  a  rate  of  four  a  day,  as 
against  one  a  day  for  the  Soviets. 

It  is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  more 
land-based  Intercontinental  missiles  than  wo 
do,  but  ours  are  equipped  with  multiple  war- 
heads which  can  be  independently  targeted, 
so-called  MIRVs,  which  greatly  increases 
their  capabilities.  The  Soviets  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  test  such  weapons  and  hence 
are  years  behind  the  United  States  In  the 
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deployment  of  these  fearsome  MIRV-ed  mls- 
siles. 

Another  area  where  th  U.S.  Is  almost  out- 
uf -Eight  ahead  of  the  Soviets  is  in  large  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers.  The  U.S.  has  18,  in- 
tludlng  those  under  construction.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  exactly  zero.  It  is  building  one  or 
two  relatively  small  carriers  with  very  lim- 
ited capabilities.  And  yet  the  Navy  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  tell  us  that  the  U.S.  Is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  second-rate  naval 
power.  Even  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  recently  characterized  some  of  these 
Navy  press  releases  as  unduly  alarmist. 

In  his  Memorial  Day  address.  President 
Nixon  also  attacked  an  amendment  that 
would  have  called  for  the  withdrawal  of 
100,000  American  troops  from  overseas  within 
eighteen  months,  an  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Democratic  Majority  Leader,  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  O'Neill  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  it  sotind  as  if  this  amend- 
ment would  have  required  a  unilateral  cut 
In  our  forces  In  Western  Europe.  While  such 
a  step  is  favored  by  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  notably  Senator  Mansfield, 
there  are  many  others  in  both  parties  who 
believe  that  force  reductioiis  in  Western  Eu- 
rope should  if  possible  be  achieved  through 
negotiation  and  agreement  with  our  NATO 
allies  and  the  members  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

But  the  amendment  proposed  by  Congress- 
man O'Neill  would  have  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  troop  reductions  would  be 
made.  If  some  could  be  made  in  Europe 
through  the  process  of  negotiation  and 
agreement,  fine.  If  not,  then  the  entire 
100,000  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  Far  East 
where  they  are  no  longer  needed.  The  group 
of  former  Defense  Department  officials  I  men- 
tioned earlier  has  concluded  that  the  with- 
drawal of  125,000  of  our  military  personnel 
from  Asia  would  be  "a  minimal  first  step 
Congress  could  take  this  year." 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  many  bills  for 
essential  home-front  purposes — bills  for  vet- 
erans, for  schoolchildren,  for  older  people — 
but  he  has  never  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  military 
purpose,  no  matter  how  wasteful  or  how  dan- 
gerous. He  seems  to  have  the  same  priorities 
as  the  Pentagon  brass-hats. 

Isn't  It  time  the  American  people  de- 
manded those  priorities  be  turned  around? 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  ES- 
TABLISHES THE  ANNUAL  SAMUEL 
ROSE  AWARDS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  I 
am  personally  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  estab- 
lished awards  to  honor  the  late  Samuel 
Rose,  known  to  many  in  Congress,  the 
press,  and  veterans  groups  as  "Mister 
VA." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  was  privileged  to  work 
with  Sam  Rose  during  many  of  his  27 
years  as  chief  of  the  contact  division  in 
VA's  central  oCBce.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  and,  more  im- 
portantly, by  the  people  he  served — vet- 
erans and  their  families.  With  compas- 
sion and  understanding,  he  individual- 
ized the  daily  work  of  a  huge  Govern- 
ment agency,  setting  an  example  for  all 
and  bringing  meaning  to  VA's  motto — 
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"To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan. " 

Two  Sam  Rose  Awards  will  be  given 
annually — one  for  a  specific  accom- 
plishment and  one  for  general  accom- 
plishments in  helping  veterans  and  their 
beneficiaries  to  obtain  benefits. 

The  specific  accomplishment  award 
will  be  given  for  an  achievement  result- 
ing in  material  improvement  in  service 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents.  The 
award  for  general  accomplishments  will 
recognize  consistent  high  standards  of 
performance  to  give  compassionate 
timely  and  beneficial  service. 

Sam  Rose  joined  VA's  predecessor 
agency,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, as  an  insurance  expert  in  October 
1917.  He  returned  to  VA  in  1919  follow- 
ing World  War  I  military  service. 

In  1938  he  was  named  chief  of  the  con- 
tact division  at  central  office  and  served 
in  that  position  until  his  retirement  from 
VA  in  1965.  He  then  joined  the  Washing- 
ton headquarters  staff  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association  where  he  served  until 
his  death  on  May  13, 1973. 

The  idea  to  perpetuate  tlie  memory  of 
Ml'.  Rose  through  creation  of  the  new 
service  awards  was  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington correspondent  Sarah  McClendon 
who  had  frequently  sought  information 
and  assistance  for  veterans  through  Mr. 
Rose.  It  was  quickly  endorsed  by  his 
colleagues  in  VA. 

VA  officials  who  served  with  Sam 
Rose  agree  that  his  near  half -centui-y  ca- 
reer with  the  agency  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted outstanding  performance. 
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THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY:    10  YEARS 
LATER 


STOP    NEW    SPENDING    PROGRAMS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
share  a  desire  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  peace 
will  come  soon  to  this  troubled  area. 

We  must  lo<dt  a^  the  proposals  for  the 
Middle  East  very  carefully.  Secretai-y  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  United  States  is  considering  provid- 
ing $100  million  in  aid  funds  for  re- 
building the  Quneitra  area  of  the  Syrian 
Golan  Heights  if  the  cease-fire  is  main- 
tained. This  aid  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  $250  million  which  the  United  States 
plans  to  gi-ant  to  Egypt. 

I  have  veiT  serious  reservations  on 
these  aid  proposals.  Our  foreign  policy 
mistakes  in  the  past  should  have  taught 
us  the  lesson  that  we  cannot  "buy" 
friends  and  that  we  cannot  "buy"  peace. 
This  aid  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Fedei-al  Government  is  running  a 
deficit  and  the  American  people  are  suf- 
fering from  the  problems  of  inflation.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  realize  that  large  new 
spending  programs — abroad  and  at 
home — strike  at  the  very  foundation  on 
which  we  must  depend — the  strength  of 
the  U.S.  dollar.  We  must  get  back  to  a 
balanced  budget  if  we  are  to  stop  infla- 
tion. — 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roger 
Wilkins"  perceptive  piece  "The  War  on 
Poverty:  10  Years  Later"  puts  in  per- 
spective the  most  controversial  piece  of 
legislation  of  the  1960's.  May  "the  next 
cycle  of  legislative  creativity  "  come  soon 
and  do  more  and  better  faster  for  the 
poor. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  June  4, 1974: 

The  War  on  Povertt:    10  Years  Lateh 
(By  Roger  Wilkins) 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted  the 
otlier  day  to  repeal  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  of  1964  and  to  let  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  die  next  month.  The  Sen- 
ate is  likely  to  follow  suit.  The  Times  re- 
ported that  "few  members  .  .  .  rose  to  mourn 
the  end  of  the  agency,"  which  bad  been  in- 
tended by  President  Johnson  to  bring  "total 
victory"  in  the  war  against  poverty. 

The  mind  ran  back  ten  years  to  the  spring 
of  1964  when  Bill  Moyers  turned  from  a  visi- 
tor in  his  White  House  office,  punched  his 
telephone  console  with  the  heel  of  his  shoe 
and  took  a  call  from  a  Congressman  who 
wasn't  sure  what  he  thought  about  the  pov- 
erty proposals.  There  was  Texas  oil  In  Mr. 
Moyers'  voice  but  steel  in  the  political  turkey 
he  was  talking.  When  he  was  through,  the 
man's  vote  was  firm. 

The  White  House  heat  wsis  on.  Though 
incubated  under  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  pov- 
erty program  was  to  be  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  s 
first  major  legislative  effort.  He  wanted  a  win 
badly  and  he  got  it. 

The  field  was  brand  new,  and  idealists. 
visionaries,  poUtlcians,  bustlers — ^bureau- 
cratic and  otherwise — and,  ultimately,  the 
poor  all  rushed  In.  Sargent  Shrlver  donned  a 
new  hat  and  soon  his  Intense  driving  brand 
of  structured  chaos  turned  O.E.O.  Into  the 
hottest  shop  in  Washington.  In  the  country- 
side, the  booklet  of  conununlty  action  guide- 
lines became,  for  a  time,  a  new  Bible.  An  In- 
stant body  of  Talmudlc  scholarship  sprang 
up  around  the  words  "maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor." 

Congressmen  and  mayors  quickly  became 
leery.  The  voiceless  poor  were  becoming  a 
loud  unmanageable  rabble — containing,  inci- 
dentally, the  seedbeds  of  viable  new  power 
rivalries — with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
Horror  stories  about  mismanagement,  dis- 
courtesy, radicalism  and  thievery  were  soon 
being  fed  back  to  gleeful  conservatives  In 
Congress.  Beneath  all  the  clamor,  however, 
real  change  began  to  occur.  New  programs 
were  developed  out  of  community  action. 
Among  them;  Headstart,  Legal  Services,  In- 
novative manpower  efforts  and  new  health - 
delivery  programs.  But  the  main  develop- 
ment was  that  groups  of  hiterto  powerless 
people  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  sufficient  amounts  of  money 
to  generate  for  themselves  the  beginnings  of 
some  power.  They  also  developed  government 
management  skills  and  new  community  serv- 
ices opportunities  for  people  who  needed 
Jobs. 

It  was  not  a  neat  and  tidy  process,  and 
hostility  grew.  President  Johnson  became 
disenchanted  and  left  office  without  fully 
comprehending  the  real  accomplishments  of 
the  program.  Over  time,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
became  a  determined  foe  of  O.E.O.  He  suc- 
ceeded In  dismantling  it  and  In  scattering 
the  programs  all  over  the  domestic  side  of 
the  Government.  The  idea  of  a  focal  point 
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for  poverty  In  the  Government-  -a  place 
where  advocacy,  evaluation,  plani  ling  and 
governmental  oversight  could  cpme  to- 
gether— is  dead. 

But    the   legacy   Is   real.    Legal 
thought   by   many  to  be   the   most 
pud  economical  tool  In  the  effort  to 
the  poor — seems  fairly  sure  to  win 
ous    two-year    Sght    for   survival, 
appears  to  be  a  permanent  $500 
eral    effort.    Community    action 
by  a  broad  coalition  of  governors  an(  I 
including  George  C.  Wallace — seem3 
to  continue  in  some  form  or 
kind  of  ombudsman  for  those  who 
erumental   services.    The   House 
send   it   to   Health,   Educaton   and 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  Intends  to 
up  a  new  independent  Community 
Community     Development 
Whichever  form  finally  emerges, 
veto,  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  have  lost 
to   destroy    the    heart    of    the    ant 
effort. 

The  principal  legacy  Is  that  the 
a    little    stronger,    considerably 
aware      and      somewhat      more 
clent.    In   many    instances,    their 
their  own  potential  has  been  enlarged 
U   around   the   country   a   network 
people  and  their  advocates  who  kn^w 
thing  about  manipulating  the 
der  to  alleviate  poverty.  That 
not  exist  in  1964.  Citizen 
become  a  part  of  our  legislative 
The  "invisible  poor"  have  become  v 
have  entered  the  nation's 
foundation  has  been  laid  to  await 
cycle  of  legislative  creativity. 

It  wasn't  "total  victory"  but  it 
beginning.  And  it  was  far  from  the 
lire  and  the  unmitigated  mess  its 
claimed  it  to  be. 
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FREEDOM  OF  EMIGRATION 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCilLO 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/^IV 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 
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Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  Ydrk.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  ardent  cospoisor  of 
House  Resolution  791, 1  was  disr  layed  to 
learn  upon  my  return  to  my  dut 
days  ago  that  the  Committee  on  Janking 
and  Currency  had  ordered  an  identical 
bill.  House  Resolution  774,  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  it 
adopted.  This  legislation  expre^es  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  other  Governmeit  agen- 
cies take  no  action  on  applications  of 
ineligible  nonmarket  economy  cbuntries 
until  the  Senate  acts  on  the  Trade  Re- 
form Act.  That  act,  of  course,  i;ontains 
the  Vanik  amendment,  which  I  also  co- 
sponsored,  and  strikes  a  power  ul  blow 
for  freedom  which  is  sure  to  be  '.  leard  in 
the  Kremlin  and  other  cap  tals  of 
repressive  covmtries  throughc  ut  the 
world. 

The  Vanik  amendment  precludes 
credits  to  such  countries  whi(  h  deny 
their  citizens  the  right  to  freely  e  nigrate. 
Although  it  is  aimed  primarilj  at  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  repressive  treatment 
of  its  Jews,  the  legislation  has  a  [broader 
ethical  application  not  restricted  I  to  any 
one  coimtry  or  any  one  persecited  mi- 
nority. For  the  Export-Import  Sank  to 
extend  such  credits  at  this  time  1 70uld  be 
an  insult  to  the  House  and  a   nove  to 
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undercut  the  careful  deliberation  which 
the  other  body  must  give  to  this  far- 
reaching  legislation. 

House  Resolution  774,  therefore,  is  nec- 
essary to  put  the  Export-Import  Bank  on 
notice  that  we  will  not  back  down  in  our 
support  for  persecuted  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  who  demand  their  right  to 
emigrate.  Had  I  been  able  to  be  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  committee  to  re- 
port the  resolution  out  favorably,  but  I 
am  gratified  at  least  that  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  the  floor,  even  in  this 
back-handed  manner.  I  urge  its  adoption 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


June  7,  197 ^ 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE  FAILS 
TO  KEEP  PACE  WITH  INCREASED 
COSTS  OF  ELDERLY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  elderly  citizens  in  New  York  City  did 
not  receive  any  benefits  from  the  7  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
which  went  into  effect  on  April  1.  As 
a  result  of  Congress'  failure  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  have  enabled  senior 
citizens  receiving  SSI  payments  to  re- 
ceive the  social  security  increase  without 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  their  SSI 
benefits,  a  great  many  of  our  elderly 
poor  are  being  denied  the  financial  as- 
sistance they  require  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  ever-increasing  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  recently  aired  on  WINS 
radio  in  New  York  regarding  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  act  on  this  important  mat- 
ter: 

Social  SECtmrrY  Increases  for  the 

Elderly  Poor 

(By  Robert  W.  Dickey) 

The  social  security  increase  which  went 
into  effect  on  April  l«t  represents  no  In- 
crease at  all  for  more  than  100,000  elderly 
New  Yorkers  In  the  new  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program. 

They  will  have  their  S.S.I,  payments 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  7  %  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  which  adds  up  to 
a  net  gain  of  zero.  That's  because  when  Con- 
gress voted  the  social  security  increase  last 
December,  it  did  not  provide  any  provision 
that  would  permit  people  to  receive  their 
full  S.S.I,  benefits  and  the  full  amount  of 
the  cost  of  living  increase  as  well. 

Thus  any  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits must  be  offset  by  a  corresponding  cut  in 
S.S.I,  payments.  And.  as  a  result,  the  people 
who  most  need  help  wind  up  getting  no  help 
at  all.  This  is  completely  unfair. 

The  cost  of  living,  which  is  going  up  every- 
where Is  particularly  high  In  New  York  and 
presents  a  severe  hardship  for  the  elderly 
poor.  The  purpose  of  the  new  supplemental 
security  Income  program  was  to  replace  Wel- 
fare as  a  means  of  providing  needed  financial 
aid  to  the  elderly  poor,  the  blind  and  haudl- 
capped. 

The  fact  that  people  receive  such  assist* 
ance  does  not  cancel  out  the  need  to  pro- 
vide cost  of  living  Increases  to  help  them 
cope  with  unchecked  Inflation. 

We    think   that   extending    aid    with   one 


hand  and  taking  It  away  with  the  other 
is  an  injustice  which  Congress  should  cor- 
rect promptly.  The  elderly  poor  need  both 
the  S.S.I,  increase  and  the  social  security  in- 
crease. 


MAINLAND  CHINAS  REAL 
INTENTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  some 
interesting  information  came  to  my  at- 
tention regarding  the  real  motives  of 
mainland  China's  detente  policy  with  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  source  of 
the  information  is  the  China  Letter  and 
I  recommend  this  report  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  China  Letter 

Don't  pooh-pooh  all  those  reports  that  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  on  Taiwan  publish  from 
time  to  time  about  developments  In  China. 

The  Nationalists  do  have  some  excellent 
intelligence  sources  and  Increasingly  have  a 
proven  track  record  of  being  right  on  the 
mark  about  major  developments  In  the  main- 
land. 

The  first  detailed  report,  for  example,  on 
the  late  Defense  Minister  LIN  PIAO's  plot  to 
stage  a  coup  d'etat  against  MAO  TSE-TUNQ 
came  from  the  Nationalists. 

Only  much  later  did  Peking  reveal  a  docu- 
ment outlining  the  plot,  a  document  identi- 
cal to  the  one  issued  months  earlier  by  Tai- 
pei. 

Now  the  Nationalists  have  come  up  with 
another  extraordinary  set  of  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlst  documents  that  spell  out  In  candid  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  Peking's  efforts  to  expand 
relations  with  the  U.S.,  Japan  and  other  na- 
tions. 

The  set  of  three  documents  was  prepared 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  Kunming  Military 
Region  for  use  In  lectures  on  China's  current 
foreign  policy. 

Because  the  documents  provide  a  useful 
insight  Into  Chinese  foreign  policy  thinking, 
we  are  summarizing  for  you  the  main  points 
contained  In  them. 

In  the  first  document,  three  things  stand 
out: 

1.  China  considers  the  Soviet  Union  its 
most  dangerous  and  important  enemy.  It  sees 
Moscow  as  by  far  the  most  aggressive  nation 
In  the  world  and  the  one  that  Is  most  actively 
seeking  to  expand  Its  Influence  over  other  na- 
tions, especially  In  Asia. 

2.  Because  of  the  trauma  of  Vietnam,  the 
Chinese  now  consider  the  United  States  less 
dangerous.  But  while  China  views  the  U.S.  as 
being  weaker,  it  considers  it  necessary  to 
maintain  attacks  on  certain  American  pol- 
icies. 

3.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  denounc- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
is  to  improve  China's  image  in  the  eyes  of 
the  so-called  Third  World  countries. 

The  second  document  consists  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  why  China  considers  the  Soviet 
Union  Its  greatest  danger. 

But  the  third  document,  which  explains 
with  surprising  frankness  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership's thinking  on  the  reasons  for  seeking 
rapprochement  with  the  U.S.  and  Japan,  ii 
most  telling. 

For  one  thing.  It  reflects  continuing  prob- 
lems within  the  Chinese  leadership  over  the 
move  to  improve  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  to  Invite  RICHARD  NIXON  to 
Peking. 

More  Important,  It  spells  out  the  objectives 
China  Is  pursuing  In  establishing  closer  ties 
with  the  U.S.  Those  objectives  are: 
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1.  To  create  problems  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  sIok  down 
their  detente.  This  has  long  been  assumed 
by  outsiders  to  have  been  one  of  Peking's 
primary  objectives. 

2.  To  drive  a  wedge  between  the  US.  and 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Taiwan  as  part 
of  the  preparation  for  the  eventual  return  oi 
Taiwan  to  Peking's  control. 

3.  To  open  the  may  for  an  improvement  of 
relations  between  China  and  America's  al- 
lies and  friends  throughout  the  world  but 
especially  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4.  To  provide  an  opening  for  China  to  be- 
gin exerting  an  influence  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Gleefully,  the  documents  re- 
fer to  the  China-mania  that  hit  the  U.S.  in 
the  wake  of  Nixon's  visit. 

These  same  four  objectives  are  cited  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
ties  between  Peking  and  Tokyo. 

And  there  also  is  a  significant  revelation 
that  one  reason  Peking  is  giving  Japan  a 
much  harder  time  than  the  U.S.  on  the  Tai- 
wan question  is  that  a  deteriorating  relation- 
ship between  Japan  and  Taiwan  will  Influ- 
ence other  Asian  nations  In  their  attitude 
towards  China. 

All  In  all  the  documents  reveal  a  well- 
conceived  foreign  policy  strategy  and  one 
that  adds  a  slightly  sinister  note  to  the 
"smiles  diplomacy"  the  Chinese  recently  have 
been  pursuing. 


influences,  arid  deprives  the  world  of  one 
of  lier  foremost  statesmen.  Yet,  it  Is  be- 
cause of  his  works,  that  his  memory  will 
linger  on  for  years.  This  is  the  sign  ot  a 
great  man  we  honor  today,  a  great  man. 
Duke  Ellington. 


DUKE  ELLINGTON 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  special  order  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Duke 
Ellington. 

Last  week,  the  Nation  and  the  world 
mourned  the  announcement  of  Elling- 
ton's death.  Tributes  flowed  in  from  all 
comers  of  the  world,  and  from  people  of 
all  walks  of  life.  From  President  Nixon, 
to  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Soviet  Union 
who  were  treated  to  his  music,  fond  re- 
flections and  high  praises  for  this  great 
man  were  received. 

Duke  Ellington  was  unquestionably  the 
most  dominant  force  in  the  field  of  jazz. 
For  more  than  a  half  a  century,  Elling- 
ton's work  in  jazz  had  gained  him  un- 
paralleled international  acclaim.  Such 
classics  as  "Sophisticated  Lady,"  "Mood 
Indigo,"  and  "Take  the  'A'  Train"  cata- 
pulted Ellington  into  his  paramount  posi- 
tion, and  in  turn  brought  jazz  from  its 
infant  stages  to  the  point  today  where  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  paramount  aspects  of 
the  American  cultural  scene. 

Equal  to  his  contributions  to  the  world 
of  jazz  were  his  contributions  to  the 
world  at  large.  Duke  Ellington  was  fondly 
referred  to  as  America's  "Ambassador  of 
Good  Will."  He  brought  his  array  of  tal- 
ents to  as  far  away  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
.vet  no  matter  where  he  visited,  he 
brought  with  liim  excitement  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  served  to  enhance  this  Na- 
tion's image  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  lost  a 
giant  of  a  man,  a  man  who  reigned  at  the 
top  of  his  profession  through  several 
generations.  His  loss  leaves  the  music 
world  without  one  of  its  most  powerful 


IMPEACHMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  califorkia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  shared  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  several  noteworthy  commentaries 
by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein  and  am  pleased 
to  include  an  additional  brief  essay  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks: 
Impeachment  Perspective:  Looking  in  the 
Mirror  of  History 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

Prom  time  to  time  statistics  on  crimes 
committed  throughout  the  country,  some- 
times classified  by  cities.  States  or  regions, 
are  given  to  the  public.  The  trend  seems  un- 
fortunately to  be  upward. 

However  else  crime  may  be  classified  there 
seem  to  be  no  statistics  that  classify  crimes 
on  a  political  basis  or  a  religious  basis.  To  be 
sure,  we  do  have  classifications  according  to 
race  and  color.  That  fact,  however.  Is  Ir- 
relevant to  the  question  of  criminality  ac- 
cording to  political  partisanship.  Do  Demo- 
crats, Republicans  or  Independents  commit 
more  crimes  per  a  hundred  thousand  people? 
It  seems  safe  to  say,  we  have  no  idea;  and 
no  allegation  In  any  such  direction  would  be 
tenable. 

Why  ask  the  question?  What  difference 
does  It  make? 

That  the  question  is  not  wholly  Irrelevant 
may  be  deduced  from  the  historical  fact  that 
so-called  political  xirimes  have  borne  a  close 
correlation  to  the  accidents  of  p>olitical  power 
(the  word  "accident"  being  used  In  the  sense 
of  something  not  being  caused  by  the  element 
under  consideration). 

Burnings  at  the  stake,  committals  to  dun- 
geons, beheadings,  have  seemingly  always 
been  associated  with  political  or  religious 
accidents  of  power.  Whoever  was  In  power 
dispensed  the  sentences. 

When  an  overthrow  occurred  the  victims 
also  changed.  The  question  of  Justice,  even 
though  It  was  the  subject  of  much  pious  pro- 
fession, was,  as  we  see  It  today,  a  colossal, 
transparent  hypocrisy.  Otherwise  why  was  It 
that  It  was  always  the  "Ins"  who  meted  out 
"Jxistlce",  and  the  "outs'"  who  suffered  the 
punishment? 

The  tw-o  daughters  of  Henry  VIII,  Mary  and 
EUizabeth,  were  caught  In  a  web  spun  of  the 
strands  of  religious  differences  (CathoUc  and 
Protestant).  It  was  to  be  a  question  of  time 
and  the  turn  of  political  fortunes  that  was 
to  determine  who  was  to  have  whom  be- 
headed. Elizabeth  had  greatly  feared  for  her 
own  life  from  her  sister.  When  she  (Eliza- 
beth) became  queen,  however,  it  was  the 
Catholic  head  of  Mary  that  was  severed  by 
the  axe  In  the  Tower.  The  two  sisters  had 
professed  much  love  of  each  other.  Elizabeth 
wept  when  Mary  lost  her  head;  but,  "politics 
Is  politics"!  It  (politics)  is  still  the  source 
of  a  not  Inconsiderable  degree  of  bitterness. 

In  FYanc©  It  was  not  Bourbons  or  Capetlans 
who  guillotined  Bourbons  or  Capetlans.  It 
was  the  Jacobins  (during  the  Revolution). 
They  also  took  off  the  bead  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette rather  than  eat  cake.  It  was  not  to  a 
Stuart  rival  that  Charles  I  of  E:ngland  lost 
his  head,  but  to  Parliament  over  which  he 
had  lost  control.  He  could  not  very  well  be- 


head ParUanoent  eren  while  be  was  stiU  In 
power. 

Napoleon  did  not  h«te  the  Dxike  d'Enghlen 
In  person  or  as  such.  He  feared  bis  political 
rivalry.  Napoleon  was  In  power.  The  Duke 
was  not.  It  was  the  Dnke  who  was  executed. 

Exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  of  oouise,  found 
in  assassinations;  but  tbeae  do  not  proceed 
under  the  color  of  administration  of  Justice. 
The  practice  of  self-righteous  Justification 
exhibited  by  man  in  his  dispensation  of  "Jus- 
tice" from  a  seat  of  power  has  always  been 
a  shuttlecock  batted  back  and  forth.  Not  only 
church  history.  Including  in  particular  the 
post-Reformation  era,  but  the  history  of  the 
British  monarchy,  with  which  as  Americans 
we  have  some  acquaintance,  runs  over  with 
the  shuttlecock  of  political  ■Justice",  alter- 
nating with  who  it  was  that  wielded  power. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  outs  alter- 
nately were  Justified  by  outrage  over  the 
"inhuman"  and  cruel  acts  and  atrocities  of 
the  ins.  To  us  of  today  It  Is  quite  clear 
that  there  was  little  to  choose  on  this  score 
between  this  side  or  that.  It  was  the  cruelty 
of  the  times  that  was  inflicted  Indifferently, 
whether  this  side  or  that  was  In  power.  Jus- 
tice was  a  word  to  which  homage  must  be 
rendered. 

Unquestionably  some  progress  has  been 
made;  but  let  us  not  be  too  self-congratu- 
latory! Our  own  history,  as  we  read  It  a  cen- 
tury or  two  or  three  after  the  facts,  is  not 
without  its  flaws,  for,  we  after  all,  were  the 
heirs  of  our  progenitors,  and  we,  too,  were 
products,  in  our  conflicts.  In  our  harmonies 
and  our  interests,  of  emotions  and  passions. 
In  our  earlier  history  as  a  nation  our  con- 
flicts and  our  alignments,  were  no  less  than 
today  in  response  to  what  we  at  that  time 
perceived  as  our  Interests.  How  different  is  it 
today? 

Why  were  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  at  odds'" 
Did  not  each  believe  himself  right  and  the 
other  one  wrong?  They  came  from  diverse 
backgrounds,  but  they  would  hardly  have 
explained  their  differences  on  that  basis.  It 
would  have  seemed  too  shallow!  When  it 
came  to  a  very  close  personal  question, 
Ha.Tiilton  threw  his  Influence  behind  Jeffer- 
son to  give  him  the  presidency  when  the 
choice  fell  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
because  of  a  tie  vote  In  the  election  of  1800. 
Why?  Hamilton  hated  Jefferson  from  par- 
tisan motives,  but  he  hated  Aaron  Burr  yet 
more.  The  latter  in  turn  had  his  revenge 
when  he  killed  Hamilton  In  a  duel. 

Burr  himself  was  tried  for  treason  during 
the  Jefferson  Administration.  John  Marshall, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  presided 
at  the  trial.  He  bore  a  deep  hatred,  reported- 
ly, of  Jefferson.  Burr  was  acquitted.  Did 
Marshall's  hatred  of  Jefferson  have  a  bearing 
on  the  outcome? 

Andrew  Johnson  was  Impeached  In  1858. 
He  had  been  badly  beaten  at  the  polls  In  the 
Congressional  election.  The  Radical  Repub- 
licans were  overwhelmingly  victorious.  Had 
his  party  prevailed  In  the  house  would  he 
have  been  impeached? 

Do  Democrats  Impeach  Democrats?  Do 
Republicans  Impeach  Republicans?  Had  the 
1972  victory  of  Nixon  also  swept  a  majority 
of  Republicans  Into  the  House  and  Senate, 
would  he  face  Impeachment  today? 

History  seems  to  answer  that  question  un- 
mistakably, the  exceptions  being  assassina- 
tions; and,  of  course,  many  of  these  were  also 
politically  motivated.  They  represented  direct 
action  rather  than  self-styled  Judicial  proc- 
esses. 

Is  Impartiality  humanly  possible,  and 
therefore  Justice  itself,  when  the  political 
victor  brings  the  vanquished  to  trial  before 
the  bar  of  justice  controlled  by  the  victor? 
Political  impartiality  as  a  repository  of  the 
cause  of  justice  Is  probably  a  contradiction 
in  terms. 

The  duel  has  been  abolished.  As  an  arbiter, 
it  became  too  obvious  to  our  growing  sensi- 
bilities,  that  It  was  superior  marksmanship 
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rather  than  Justice  that  prevailed, 
better  is  the  accident  of  the  politic^ 
hand?  Political  rivalry,  pMtlsan 
and   Intemperance,   popular   emotions, 
tered  In  a  political  majority 
upper  hand,  are  not  the  constituent 
tlce.  Quite  the  opposite. 

Is   there   not  a  better  way  of 
J\i?tice?   Will   history   simply  write 
year  1974  a  heavily  Democratic  Con^e; 
peached   a   Republican   President 
been  re-elected  In  1972  with  all  the 
votes  except  those  of  one  State  and 
trict  of  Columbia,  as  In  1868  a  heavU  r 
Republican  Congress  Impeached  a 
who  had  loet  control  of  the  House 
Charles  I  had  lost  control  of  the 
Commons)    as   a   result   of 
election? 

Can  we  move  from  beheading  as 
for  settling  political  conflicts,  on  to 
ment   by   a   parttsanly   divided 
something  a  little  closer  to  the 
mands  of  Justice,  as  the  centuries 

How  Is  progress  to  be  achieved  1 
flnement  of  Justice  if  it  is  not  m^e 
the  occasion  for  it  arises? 

Partisan  Judgments  spit  against 
face  of  Justice.  Is  the  fiber  of  our 
Justice  yet  so  gross  that  we  cannot 
the   mockery   of  a   partisan 
roundly    condemned    by    history 
dlclous)   in  which  the  party  In  pow^r 
Judgment  on  those  In  a  minority 
No  doubt  we  shall  see. 

Did  our  Constitution-makers 
that  a  President  might  be  tried  by  a 
of  a  different  political  complexion 
We  have  had  only  one  experience  of 
and  it  was  very  nearly  disastrous! 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida 
on  May  23  the  Florida  Legislaljure 
acted  House  Memorial  2792 
the    Congress   to   approve   H.R 
which    would    repeal    the 
standards  review  portion  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

For  the  information  of  my 
the  text  of  the  memorial  is 
appended : 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the 
Florida  Is  concerned  about  the 
medical  care  given  to  cltl2sen8  of 
who  are  recipients  of  social  security 

Whereas.  HR  11394  which  Is  now 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
repeal    Part    B    of    Title    XI    of 
Security  Act,  and 

Whereas.  Part  B  of  Title  XI  of 
Security  Act  creates  Professional 
Review  Organizations,  and 

Whereas,   the  system  created 
moves  a  physician's  Individual 
Judgment  as  to  the  best  care  for 
by  the   Imposition  upon  such  phy^ 
regional  standards  of  care,  and 

Whereas,  this  system  provides  foi 
holding  of  payment  by  the  Social 
Administration  if  the  method  of 
used  has  not  been  authorized  by 
sional  Standards  Review  Organization 

Whei^as,  this  system  provides  lltt|B 
able  recourse  for  a  physician  or 
disagreement  with  a  ruling  by  a 
Standard  Review  Organization,  and 
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Whereas,  this  system  advocates  that  a  phy- 
sician give  the  last  expensive  care  to  a  pa- 
tient rather  than  that  of  the  best  quality, 
and 

Whereas,  this  system  creates  situations  In 
which  the  confidentiality  of  a  patlent-phy. 
slcian  relationship  may  be  compromised,  and 

Whereas,  this  system  places  hospital  ad- 
ministrative staff  In  the  position  of  deter- 
mining admissions  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  care  to  be  given  meets  regional  standards, 
and 

Whereas,  this  system,  in  general,  dehu- 
manizes the  practice  of  medicine,  and 

Whereas,  this  system  creates  another  ex- 
pensive bureaucracy  without  adding  any  new 
or  Improved  health  services  to  recipients  of 
social  security,  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  adopt  HR  11394  which 
would  repeal  Part  B  of  Title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  appearing  as  42  U.S.C. 
5  1320c-§  1320C-19,  relating  to  Professional 
Standards  Review,  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress. 


INDIA'S   DECEITFUL   NUCLEAR 
SUCCESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  in 
Congress  who  have  condemned  the  du- 
plicity of  India  in  accepting  our  hand- 
outs while  secretly  spending  her  money 
and  efforts  on  perfecting  and  exploding  a 
nuclear  device. 

Despite  Prime  Minister  India  Gand- 
hi's assurances  that  the  Indian  accom- 
plishments will  be  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  the  fact  remains  that  her  coun- 
try has  added  immeasurably  to  the  world 
problem  of  keeping  the  nuclear  menace 
under  control. 

The  Gandhi  arguments  that  India,  be- 
ing a  nation  of  great  population,  deserves 
to  be  a  nuclear  power,  that  China's  pos- 
session of  the  bomb  makes  it  mandatory 
for  India  to  have  it  in  order  to  remain 
competitive,  and  that  membership  in  the 
"Nuclear  Club"  is  essential  to  India's 
status  in  the  world,  all  fail  to  hold  water. 

India  obtained  the  nuclear  power  by 
deceit.  While  hunger  stalked  the  land, 
India  took  aid  funds  from  abroad  and 
then,  in  secret,  spent  her  scientific  ef- 
forts and  resources  on  nuclear  research. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  And  as  reprehen- 
sible. What  might  India  have  accom- 
plished for  her  people  if  this  effort  and 
money  had  been  used,  say,  on  agricul- 
tural development? 

No  other  nuclear  power  achieved  the 
dubious  status  of  having  "the  bomb" 
while  being  sustained  by  handouts  from 
abroad.  Certainly,  we  did  not.  Neither  did 
the  Soviet  Union  or  China.  Britain  be- 
came such  a  power  as  a  part  of  our  own 
accomplishment.  The  French  achieve- 
ment came  after  PYance  left  our  aid  list. 

Thus,  the  imique  case  of  India  raises 
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the  question  of  how  much  her  nuclear 
breakthrough  cost  us  and  the  other  coim- 
tries  which  have  poured  funds  into  her 
economy,  supposedly  to  keep  it  from  go- 
ing through  a  condition  of  constant 
crisis.  Certainly,  without  outside  help, 
India  could  not  have  afforded  the  money 
and  the  effort  demanded  for  nuclear  re- 
search. So  the  conclusion  is  plain  enough. 
India  accepted  aid  while  spending  her 
own  resources  on  a  hidden  project,  de- 
plorable to  the  extreme  in  judgment  of 
this  country  and  others  which  furnished 
the  aid. 

Now  we  learn  from  a  Time  magazine 
report  that  India  is  planning  to  spend 
$316  million  over  the  next  5  years  on 
atomic  energy  development  while  25  per- 
cent of  her  people  subsist  on  subpoverty 
incomes.  Meanwhile,  the  World  Bank  re- 
ports that  India  will  need  some  $12  bil- 
lion in  aid  over  the  next  decade.  Right 
now  a  proposed  $75  million  Indian  aid 
project  is  awaiting  approval  here.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  giving  our  fimds 
away  in  circumstances  such  as  these? 

There  is  nothing  that  India  can  gain 
in  a  peaceful  and  progressive  way  from 
her  nuclear  achievement  that  was  not  al- 
ready available  to  her  through  the  co- 
operation of  this  country,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  and  the  other  nuclear 
powers,  except,  perhaps,  China.  Yet  In- 
dia, in  a  sense  of  pride  which  seems 
strange  in  the  light  of  the  handouts  and 
the  nuclear  secrecy,  elected  to  go  it  alone. 
She  should  be  given  this  option  in  other 
matters  too.  I,  for  one,  have  had  enough 
of  this  kind  of  doubledealing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers  and  in 
defiance  of  this  country's  purposes  in  the 
world. 


BISHOP     WELSH     TO     HEAD     NEW 
ARLINGTON   DIOCESE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  northern  Virginia  area  in 
which  many  of  our  Government  em- 
ployees live  has  been  established  as  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  diocese  by  Pope 
Paul  VI.  It  is  an  honor  for  us  to  have 
the  new  diocese  of  Arlington,  Va..  in  our 
ever-growing  metropolitan  area. 

The  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Welsh 
has  been  appointed  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Arlington  diocese.  His  assigiunent  to 
the  new  diocese  will  meet  a  real  spiritual 
need  of  northern  Virginia  Catholics. 

Bishop  Welsh  was  born  in  Weatherly. 
Pa.,  on  December  20.  1921.  He  attended 
St.  Nicholas  Parochial  School,  Weath- 
erly; the  Weatherly  High  School;  and 
St.  Charles  Semina^T.  Philadelphia. 
Father  Welsh  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood on  May  30.  1946.  After  his  ordina- 
tion he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
Catholic  University.  Washington,  D.C. 

During  his  priestly  career  he  served  as 
teacher  at  Bishop  Newman  High  School 
and  associate  pastor  at  Holy  Child 
Parish,  both  In  Philadelphia.  He  also 
served  in  the  Archdiocesan  Curia,  and 
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became  rector  of  his  Alma  Mater.  St. 
Charles  Seminary.  On  April  2.  1970,  he 
was  ordained  as  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Thomas  J.  Welsh  has  also  been 
active  over  the  years,  in  the  Washing- 
ton area;  primarily  at  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  where  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  priestly  formation  com- 
mittee and  the  education  committee. 

I  extend  a  welcome  on  behalf  of  north- 
ern Virginia  residents  to  Bishop  Welsh. 


QUESTIONNAIRE   RESULTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
are  interested,  the  results  of  my  1974 
congressional  questionnaire.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  I  mailed  my  question- 
naire to  my  constituents.  First  District, 
Oregon,  in  late  February  of  this  year  and 
as  volunteers  were  used  for  the  tabula- 
tion the  results  have  just  been  completed. 
Therefore,  the  results  are  not  actually 
current;  226,000  questionnaires  were 
mailed  and  approximately  31,000  were 
returned. 

1974  Questionnaire  Results  for  Congress- 
man Wendell  Wyatt.  F^st  District, 
Oregon 

[By  percentage] 

1.  Do  you  think  that  President  Nixon: 

a.  Should  be  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives?  (12.7). 

b.  If  Impeached  by  the  House,  should  be 
convicted  by  the  Senate  (and  thus  removed 
from  offlct;  ?  (30.1). 

c.  Resign  from  office?  (16.2) . 

d.  Remain  In  office  and  complete  his  elected 
term?  (37.5). 

e.  No  opinion  (3.5). 

2.  Should  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
provide  for  public  (I.e.,  tax-supported)  fi- 
nancing of  federal  election  campaigns? 

a.  Yes,  but  only  Presidential  campaigns, 
(13.5). 

b.  Yes,  for  both  presidential  and  congres- 
sional campaigns.  (39.8). 

c.  No.  (39.6). 

d.  No  opinion.  (7.1) 

3.  Should  newsmen  (radio,  TV,  newspapers, 
magazines)  be  protected  by  law  from  being 
forced  to  disclose  confidential  sources  of  in- 
formation to  courts,  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  other  Investigatory  bodies? 

a.  Yes,  In  all  cases.  (30.4) . 

b.  Yes,  except  In  cases  Involving  national 
security.  (31.4). 

c.  Yes,  except  in  response  to  a  specific 
court  order.  (20.0). 

d.  No.  (15.4). 

e.  No  opinion.  (2.8). 

4.  Should  the  Congress  require  that  each 
of  the  States  establish  a  "no-fault"  automo- 
bile Insurance  program? 

a.  Yes.  (50.0). 

b.  No.  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
Individual  states.  (39.7). 

c.  No  opinion.  (10.3). 

5.  Should  the  Congress  establish  a  Federal 
V  Consumer  Protection  Agency  empowered  to 
represent  consumer  interests  before  federal 
i.gencles  and  In  the  courts  and  to  enforce  fed- 
tral  consumer  protection  programs? 


a.  Yes.  (61.7). 

b.  No.  (27.6). 

c.  No  c^lnlon.  (10.7). 

6.  Should  the  Congress  propose  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  the  busing  at 
public  school  students  In  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance? 

a.  Yes.  (59.3). 

b.  No.  (31.6). 

c.  No  opinion.  (9.2) . 

7.  Should  various  policies  designed  to  up- 
grade the  environment  (e.g.,  controls  of  auto- 
mobile exhaust  emissions,  restrictions  on  In- 
dustrial use  of  so-called  "dirty"  fuels,  etc.) 
be  modified  in  order  to  combat  the  current 
energy  crisis? 

a.  Yes.  (60.1). 

b.  No.  (45.5). 

c.  No  opinion.  (4.4) . 

8.  Should  the  Congress  enact  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  (which  would,  in 
effect,  be  an  extension  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram to  cover  the  entire  population)? 

a.  Yes.  (49.9). 

b.  No.  (41.0). 

c.  No  opinion.  (9.1) . 

If  yes,  how  should  It  be  financed? 

a.  Increased  Social  Secxirity  taxes?  (25.1). 

b.  General  tax  revenues?  (51.7). 

c.  Otherwise?  (23.2). 

9.  Should  access  to  and  use  of  marijuana 
be  treated  in  the  law  much  the  same  as  alco- 
hol is  now? 

a.  Yes.  (42.7). 

b.  No.  (49.9). 

c.  No  opinion.  (7.4). 

10.  Should  those  persons  who  deserted 
from  the  armed  forces  or  evaded  the  draft 
during  the  Vietnam  War  be  granted  some 
form   of   amnesty? 

a.  Yes,  now.  (21.3) . 

b.  Yes,  but  at  some  time  In  the  future. 
(1.7). 

c.  Yes,  but  only  upon  completion  of  some 
form  of  equivalent  service.  (39.7) 

d.  No.  (36). 

e.  No  opinion.  (1.3). 

11.  In  what  areas  of  domestic  concern  do 
the  most  important  problems  now  facing 
th»  United  States  He?  (In  order  of  impor- 
tar..j.) 

1.  Inflation.  (44.9). 

2.  Honesty,  credibility  in  government. 
(29.2). 

3.  Energy  resources.  (10.8) . 

4.  Law  and  order.  (4.4) . 

5.  Responsiveness  of  the  political  system. 
(3.8). 

6.  Environmental  pollution.  (3.2). 

7.  Unemployment.  (2.1). 

8.  Welfare  programs.  (0.7) . 

9.  Drug  abuse.  (0.4). 

10.  Civil  rights.  (0.3). 

11.  Housing.  (0.2). 

12.  Should  all  candidates  for  Federal  Office 
(President  and  Congress)  be  reqiUred  to 
make  public  the  details  of  their  financial 
status.  (I.e.,  disclose  their  sources  of  Income, 
investment  holdings  and  other  relevant  per- 
sonal Information?) 

a.  Yes.  (79.1). 

b.  No.  (15.9). 

c.  No  opinion.  (5.0) . 

13.  Would  you  favor  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  oil  industry? 

a.  Yes.  (26.9). 

b.  No.  (65.6). 

c.  No  opinion.  (7.5). 

14.  Would  you  favor  legislation  requiring 
oil  companies  on  a  regular  and  continuing 
basis  to  disclose  their  profits,  reserves,  and 
supplies? 

a.  Yes.  (87.2). 

b.  No.  (9.9). 

c.  No  opinion.  (2.9). 

15.  Would  you  favor  tax  on  excess  profits  of 
oil  companies? 

a.  Yea.  (78.4). 

b.  No.  (16.8). 

c.  No  opinion.  (64). 


THE  ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
March  6.  1974,  discussions  of  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
which  considered  the  Report  on  Geno- 
cide of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities,  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Philip  Hoffman,  spoke 
in  support  of  a  move  by  the  Turkish 
Permanent  Representative,  Mr.  Osman 
Olcay,  to  remove  from  the  report  a  brief 
reference  to  the  1915  genocide  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks. 

This  acquiescence  of  our  U.N.  Repre- 
sentative to  delete  reference  to  the  first 
genocide  in  the  20th  century  is  an  affront 
to  civilized  people  everywhere. 

Archives  and  libraries  around  the 
world  abound  with  the  history  of  the  hor- 
rible slaughter  of  2  million  Armenians 
by  barbaric  Ottoman  Turks.  Lengthy  and 
innumerable  accounts  concerning  this 
genocide  were  written  by  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Turkey.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr., 
other  diplomats,  missionaries,  journal- 
ists, travelers,  and  eyewitnesses,  and 
carried  by  newspapers  around  the  world. 
Speeches  were  delivered  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress at  the  time,  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced condemning  the  Turks  for  their 
ofScial  policy  of  genocide.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  as  well  as  other  heads 
of  state,  reported  on  this  sordid  episode, 
and  proclaimed  a  policy  of  seeking  an  in- 
dependent homeland  for  Armenians.  The 
American  military  mission's  report  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  revealed  the  massacre  of 
Armenians  as  the  "most  colossal  crime  of 
all  ages." 

Minister  of  War,  Enver  Pasha,  leader 
of  the  young  Turk  movement  which 
came  to  power  In  1909.  along  with  co- 
dictators  Djemal  Pasha,  minister  for 
marine,  and  Talaat  Bay,  Turkish  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  authorized  the  plan 
to  exterminate  the  Armenians.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  that  such 
high  ofiBcials  of  a  legally  constituted  gov- 
ernment planned  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  an  entire  people  on  ethnic  and 
religious  grounds.  The  leaders  of  Nazi 
Gennany  came  later. 

The  plan  of  genocide  was  conveyed  to 
the  internal  authorities  by  a  series  of 
telegrams  from  Interior  Minister  Talaat 
beginning  in  February  1915  and  continu- 
ing for  about  a  half  year  thereafter.  On 
the  nights  of  April  24-25,  the  leaders  of 
the  Armenian  community  were  rounded 
up  with  such  completeness  that  there  was 
not  even  internal  leadership  to  plead  for 
the  defenseless  Armenians  scattered 
throughout  Turkey  and  concentrated  in 
the  east.  Thus  began  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  2  million  innocent  Arme- 
nians. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  recounted 
the  Satanic  horror  visited  upon  the  Ar- 
menians in  many  books  and  articles.  In 
the  "Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus."  he 
stated: 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
tke  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
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episode  as  this.  Tli&  great  ina;ss  .cres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  a  most  in- 
signlflc»i>t  v/iubQ  compared  Xo  the  tuSerings 
of  ihe  Armenian  race  In  1915. 

A    historical    account    of 
period  in  history  can  be  foxmd 
c client  book.  "Armenia:  Tlie 
Forsotten    Genocide."    by 
Boyajian.  The  book  contains  a 
01   diplomatic  and  other 
the  time,  along  with  many 
accounts,  of  man's  inhtmianity 

la  his  article.  "The  Creates 
in  KistoiT."  which  appear-ed  in 
Cross  magazine.  March  1918. 
sador  Morgenthau  stated: 

The    fiiuil    aad    the    wori>'i.    niea 
a:;aiust   the   Armenians   was    the 
deportation  of   the   entire  popula 
their  homes  and  their  exile  to  t; 
with   all  the  accompanyJnsr  horrofs 
way.  No  means  were  provided  for 
portation     or     nowrlahment.     The 
which  Included  edvicaied  men  aivd 
.standing,   had   to  wallc  oa  foot,  e 
the  attacks  of  bands  of  crlmiivals 
organized  for  that  purpose.  Homes 
ally  uprooted:  families  were  s 
killed,  women  and  girls  vlol.ited 
way    or    taken    to    harems 
thrown  Into  the  rivers  or  sold  to 
by   their   mothers   to  save   them 
vatloa.  The  facts  contained   in 
received    at    the    Elmbassy    from 
trustworthy  eyewitnesses  surpass 
beastly  and  diabolical  cruelties 
perpetrated  or  Imagined  in  tiro  hi 
world.  The  Turkish  aulhoritli^a 
all    commanlcatlon    between    the 
and  the  capital  in  the  naive  belief 
could  consummate  this  crime  of 
fore  the  outside  world  could  hear 
the  Information   filtered   through 
sills,  missionaries,  foreign  travellers 
Turks.  We  soon  learned  that  orders 
issued  to  the  governors  of  the 
send  into  exile  the  entire  Armenia^ 
tion  In  their  Jurisdictions,  irr 
and  sex.  The  local  officers,  with  a 
tions,  carried  out  literally  those 
All    the   able-bodied    men    had 
drafted  Into  the  Army, or  been  di 
remaining  people,  old  men,  wt>men 
dren,  were  subjected  to  the  mo«t 
outrageous  treatment. 
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In  his  book.  "The  Murder 
tion,"  Amoassador  Morgenthau 
in  gniesome  details  how  the 
tion  of  the  Armenian  people 
petrated    ruthlessly    and    witli 
savagery: 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  nxoved. 
behind  them  another  caravan — th 
and  unburled  bodies,  of  old  men 
in  the  laat  stages  of  typhus, 
cholera,  of  lUtle  children  lying  on 
and  setting  up  their  last  piteous 
food  and  water.  There  were  women 
up  their  babies  to  strangers  begging 
take   them  and   save  them  from 
mentors,  tnii  failing  fhi«    they  wciuld 
them  Into  wella  or  leave  them  belil|id 
that   at   least   they   might   die 
Behind  was  left  a  small  army  of 
been  sold  as  slares — frequently 
Jldie.  or  about  eighty  cents — and 
serving   the    brutal    purposes   of 
chases,  were  forced  to  lead  lives  ol 
lion.  A  string  of  encampments  ftlle  1 
°.ick   and  the  dyli%,   mingled  witl  i 
huri?d   or   balf-t>u^ed   bodies   of 
marked  the  course  of  the  advancii^ 
t' lories  of  vuluuree  followed  them 
.  ua  ravenous  dogs,  fighting  one 
•he  bodies  of  the  dead,  e<watantl^ 
i:iem.  Tbe  moet  terrible  sceoM 
:i--  UiC  river,  especially  the  Euphrates 
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times,  wheii  crossing  this  stream,  the  gen- 
darmes would  push  the  women  into  the  wa- 
ter, shooting  all  who  attempted  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming.  Fretpiently  the  women 
themselves  would  seve  their  honour  by  lump- 
big  into  the  river,  their  children  In  their 
arms.  ...  It  Is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernmeni  to  assert  that  It  ever  seriously  In- 
tended to  deport  the  Armenians  to  new 
homes;  the  treatment  which  was  given  the 
convoys  clearly  shows  that  extermination  was 
the  real  purpose  of  Enver  and  Talaat. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in  its  is- 
sue of  September  21,  1915,  that  Mehmed 
Cherif  Pasha,  former  Turkish  Minister  to 
Sweden,  who  had  fled  from  Turkey,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Journal  de  Gen- 
eve, in  v.hich  he  branded  "the  Armenian 
atrocities  peipetrated  under  the  present 
regime  as  suipessing  the  savagery  of 
Genghis  Klian  and  Tamerlane."  The  let- 
ter continued: 

To  be  sure,  the  stale  of  mind  of  the  tJnion- 
iscs  was  not  re'.ealed  to  the  civilized  world 
tmtll  they  had  openly  taken  sides  with  Ger- 
many: but  for  more  than  six  years  I  have 
been  exposing  them  in  the  Mecherouftette 
(his  newspaper,  published  first  In  Constan- 
tinople, then  in  Paris)  and  In  different  Jour- 
nals and  reviews  warning  Prance  and  England 
of  the  plot  against  them  and  agahist  certain 
nationalities  within  the  Ottoman  borders, 
notably  the  Armenians,  that  was  being 
hatched.  If  there  is  a  race  which  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Turks  by  Its  fidel- 
ity, hv  its  serv^lces  to  the  country,  by  the 
statesmen  and  functionaries  of  talent  it  has 
furnished,  by  the  intelligence  which  It  has 
manifested  In  all  domains — commerce,  indus- 
try, science,  and  the  arts — It  is  certainly  the 
Armenians.  .  .  .  Alas!  At  the  thought  that  a 
people  so  gifted,  which  has  served  as  the 
fructifying  soil  for  the  renovation  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  Is  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
from  history — not  en.slaved,  as  were  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  annihilated — even  the 
most  hardened  heart  must  bleed;  and  I  de- 
sire, through  the  medium  of  your  estimable 
journal,  to  express  to  this  rafe  which  la  being 
assassinated,  my  anger  tr^-.v  i  '  the  butchers 
and  my  Immense  pity  for  'i-.i         rims. 

On  December  21,  1918,  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mustafa 
Resahad  Pasha,  stated  to  the  Turkish 
Parliament: 

A  pallid  light  extends  ou  the  atrocities 
committed  against  the  Armenians,  atrocities 
which  raised  the  Indignation  of  humanity: 
It  gave  us  land  (Armenian  land)  tran-sformecl 
into  a  gigantic  slaughter   house. 

Recapitulating  some  of  the  events 
during  the  period  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, from  1822-1909,  1  million  Armeni- 
ans, Greeks,  Bulgariax»,  Kurds,  and 
Assyrians  were  murdered  by  Ottoman 
Turks.  History  records  the  sensele-ss 
hecatomb  of  2  million  Armenians  in  1915 
and  nearly  200,000  Greeks  from  1918-23. 
Not  until  Nazy  Gennany  has  there  been 
anything  comparable  in  world  history. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  ac- 
tively supported  Armenian  independence 
and  claims  for  a  homeland.  Similar  ef- 
forts came  from  other  governments.  The 
origins  of  the  Armenian  people  may  be 
traced  back  to  2350  B.C.,  and  biblical 
history  records  that  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

An  Independent  Armenia  wa.?  declared 
on  May  28,  1918.  This  new  nation,  a 
fitting  monument  to  the  victims  of  1915 
and  earlier,  survived  as  an  independent 
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nation  only  a  few  yeai*s.  Threatened  by 
armed  attack  by  Tui-kish  nationalists, 
the  weakened  Amr>enlans  accepted  a 
cease-fire  imposed  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
were  forced  to  5^ubmit  to  the  iiKorpora- 
tion  of  Armenia  into  the  U.S.S.R.  To 
this  day,  the  heroic  Armenians  struggle 
for  national  identity  and  independence. 

Today,  monuments  to  the  Armenian 
martyrs  can  be  found  in  Los  Angeles, 
Beirut,  Marseille,  Yerevan,  the  capital 
of  Armenia,  and  at  the  Armenian  home 
in  Emerson.  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  a  dedi- 
cation at  which  I  was  privileged  to  ap- 
pear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  victims 
of  this  genocide  are  not  forgotten,  I  have 
inti-oduced  the  following  joint  resolu- 
t  ion : 

H.J.  Res.   1048 
1\->  designate  April  24  of  each  year  as  'Na- 
iional  Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  In- 
humanity to  Man" 

Reaolved  hy  tlie  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  April  24  of  each 
yenr  is  hereby  designated  as  "National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
\Ta>\",  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
lb-  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calliug  upon  the  pec^le  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  tlie  victims,  espe- 
cially those  of  Armenian  ancestry,  of  the 
genocide  perpetrated  in   1915  in  Tui-kpy. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  the  conclusion  of  a  report 
on  no-fault  auto  insurance  for  my  col- 
leagues to  consider.  The  experience 
with  no-fault  insurance  in  Massa- 
chusetts can  help  us  to  draft  better  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

The  report  follows : 
Nu-Fault    Pboperty    Protection— Chaptbss 
978  AND  1079  OF  THS  Acts  of  1971 

In  1971  the  Leglslatture  turaed  lU  atten- 
tion toward  the  area  of  atitomobUe  property 
damage  and  collision  insurance  and  applied 
the  no-fault  principle  to  it,  which  resulted  in 
Cliapters  »7S  and  1079  of  the  Acts  of  1971.  No 
other  facet  of  insurance  has  caused  such  dis- 
content and  aggravation  amongst  the  public 
as  has  property  damage.  In  1971  the  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  estimated  that  of  all 
the  complaints  received  by  his  department 
covering  all  fields  of  bisurance  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  these  complaints  pertained 
to  problems  in  the  automobile  property 
damage  area. 

To  understand  the  problem  under  the  old 
system  of  property  damage  It  is  again  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  it  was  based  on  fault. 
If  A  was  Involved  In  a  motor  vehicle  accident 
with  B  and  A  incurred  damage  to  his  car 
he  could  only  recover  if  B  was  at  fault  and 
A  was  free  from  fault.  Expeilence  under  the 
fault  system  indicated  that  lu  many  In- 
stances the  company's  response  would  be 
to  deny  the  claim  because  their  insured 
either  did  not  report  the  accident  or  de- 
layed for  too  long  a  period  of  time  before 
reporting  the  accident.  Other  Instances  have 
shown  companies  offering  inadequate 
amoiiuts  or  even  completely  denying  liability 
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and  refusing  to  pay  an  amount.  All  of  these 
methods  resulted  In  prolonged  delays  to 
the  Massachusetts  motorist.  He  was  then  left 
with  the  following  alternatives: 

1.  Hire  an  attorney  and  be  forced  to  pay 
legal  fees  out  of  the  amount  he  recovered  to 
repair  his  car  and  then  only  after  consider- 
fi'ole  time  has  elapsed  in  awalttin,  court 
action. 

2.  Collect  from  his  own  collision  policy  If 
he  had  this  coverage,  yet  having  to  deduct 
whatever  deductible  he  had  chosen  from  the 
amount  he  recovered  which  might  be  sub- 
stantially less  then  the  actual  damage  sus- 
tained to  the  vehicle.  All  of  which  amounted 
to  a  profession  of  negligence  In  the  accident 
and  risked  non-renewal  by  the  company  and 
Ineligibility  for  merit-rating  discounts. 

■  3.  Accept  an  inadequate  amount  from  the 
company  and  pay  the  remainder  out  of  his 
own  pocket  If  he  was  In  fact  offered  any 
amount  at  all  by  the  company. 

Throughout  these  deliberations  there  were 
considerable  delays  which  the  motorist 
could  not  cope  with  If  he  needed  his  car  re- 
paired before  he  could  put  It  back  on  the 
road.  Being  a  typical  motorist,  he  would  have 
to  use  his  car  dally  which  put  him  In  a 
pathetically  weak  bargaining  position  with 
an  insurance  company  that  could  wait  for- 
ever and  Invest  any  money  It  had  set  aside 
In  Its  loss  reserve  for  that  case. 

In  order  to  rectify  these  Inequities  in  the 
former  system,  no-fault  property  protection 
legislation  was  developed  which  comple- 
ments the  existing  landmark  no-fault  bodily 
Injury  law.  Under  Chapter  978,  Property  Pro- 
tection Insurance  Is  now  compulsory  hi 
Massachusetts,  and  It  Is  on  a  no-fault  basis. 
Formerly,  a  motorist  would  buy  property 
damage  Insurance  to  protect  himself  in  case 
he  damaged  another  car  and  was  at  fault. 
This  necessitated  a  motorist  to  purchase 
Insurance  that  would  cover  him  In  case  he 
collided  with  a  new  and  expensive  car 
(Cadillac).  However,  under  the  No-Fault 
Property  Protection  Law,  a  person  buys  In- 
surance to  protect  his  own  car,  and  the  rates 
are  dependent  on  the  type  of  car  and  Its  age. 
Now,  a  person  with  a  1964  Chevrolet  buys 
Insurance  to  cover  that  car  and  not  the  other 
person's  car. 

Basically,  the  No-Fault  Property  Protec- 
tion law  allows  a  motorist  to  select  the  type 
of  coverage  which  will  sufficiently  protect 
bis  own  vehicle  In  case  of  damage,  grant  him 
a  tort  exemption  for  damage  he  may  cause 
to  other  vehicles,  and  provides  compensation 
to  repair  his  car  within  16  days  after  sub- 
mitting an   itemized   estimate. 

Although  property  protection  Insurance 
Is  compulsory.  It  offers  three  options  to  a 
motorist  which  allows  him  to  choose  the 
coverage  which  best  protects  the  type  of 
car  he  drives.  Basically,  the  plan  can  be  best 
understood  by  analyzing  the  three  options, 
all  of  which  grant  the  motorist  an  exemp- 
tion In  tort  for  an  damage  he  may  be  liable 
lor. 

option    I.    ALL    RISK    COVERAGE 

This  option  provides  for  the  Insurance 
company  of  the  insured  to  pay  for  all  direct 
or  accidental  damage  to  his  motor  vehicle 
regardless  of  his  fault  or  negligence  up  to  a 
Ihnit  equal  to  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
vehicle  mmus  any  deductible.  This  coverage 
Is  in  essence  that  of  a  motorist  who  carried 
both  property  damage  and  collision  coverage 
under  the  old  system.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  coverage  is  provided  with  a  9100  deduct- 
ible common  In  many  colllsloi  policies  un- 
der the  former  system.  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision allowing  motorists  to  buy  back  $50 
of  the  deductible  from  the  Insurance  com- 
pany; and  legislation  has  been  filed  In  1973 
which  would  offer  option  I  with  no  deduct- 
1  )le.  Motorists  who  will  select  this  coverage 
will  be  those  who  formerly  carried  property 
damage  and  collision  coverage — motorists 
with  late  model  cars  and  more  expensive  ve- 
hicles who  want  to  protect  their  Investment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OPTION    n.    RESTRICTED    COVERAGE 

This  option  provides  coverage  whereby  a 
motorist  can  recover  for  damage  to  his  car 
from  his  own  Insru^nce  company  only  un- 
der the  following  conditions: 

a.  Cases  where  the  motorist  either  Is  or 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  In  tort 
against  the  other  party.  Thus,  where  the  In- 
sured is  able  to  demonstrate  reasonable  proof 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  other  party, 
he  can  recover  under  this  option. 

b.  Cases  where  the  motorist's  vehicle  is 
struck  while  lawfully  parked. 

c.  Cases  where  the  motorist's  vehicle  Is 
struck  in  the  rear  by  another  vehicle  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

d.  Cases  where  the  other  party  Is  convicted 
of  (1)  operating  under  the  Influence  of  al- 
cohol or  narcotic  drugs,  (2)  driving  the  wrong 
way  on  a  one-way  street,  or  (3)  operating 
at  an  excessive  rate  of  speed. 

Those  motorists  who  would  select  this  cov- 
erage would  probably  be  those  who  carried 
Just  property  damage  coverage  under  the  old 
system  and  feel  that  their  car  Is  not  worth 
protecting  against  all  damage — Just  damage 
caused  by  another  motorist.  Thus  those  mo- 
torists with  older  cars  would  tend  to  select 
this  option.  Again  this  option  Is  provided 
with  a  mandatory  $100  deductible  with  the 
$50  buy-back  provision,  and  legislation  has 
been  filed  In  1973  which  offers  the  option 
with  no  deductible. 

OPTION    III.    NO   COVERAGE   FOR    OWN   CAR 

Under  this  option  the  motorist  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  damages  for  his  own 
vehicle  even  If  he  Is  free  from  fault  and 
the  other  party  Is  negligent,  so  that  the  elec- 
tion of  this  option  bars  all  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  to  his  vehicle  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  had.  He  does,  however,  re- 
tain his  tort  exemption  up  to  $5,000  so  that 
he  Is  exempt  from  any  liability  for  prop- 
erty damage  which  he  might  cause:  i.e.,  out 
of  state  cars,  and  any  other  personal  or  real 
property  that  he  may  hit  such  as  a  tele- 
phone pole  or  a  building.  On  the  surface 
it  might  appear  that  the  motorist  who  selects 
this  option  does  not  have  adequate  coverage 
but  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  this 
option  Is  the  lowest  In  cost  of  all  three  op- 
tions and  might  be  advantageous  for  a  mo- 
torist with  an  older  and  Inexpensive  automo- 
bile who  would  not  have  any  large  repair 
bills  if  his  car  were  damaged  particularly 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  property  protection 
Insurance  is  only  paid  tip  to  the  limit  of  the 
actual  cash  value  of  the  vehicle. 

SERVICE  FEATURE 

The  main  Intent  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
provide  better  service  through  the  15  day 
service  feature  of  the  plan.  As  we  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  greatest  problem  fac- 
ing the  Massachusetts  motorist  Is  that  of 
recovering  the  amount  owed  to  him  within 
a  period  of  time  to  allow  the  motorist  to  use 
this  compensation  to  repair  his  vehicle  so 
that  he  can  have  his  car  back  on  the  road 
without  lengthy  delays. 

Thus,  pajrments  under  option  I,  the  All 
Risk  Coverage,  are  to  be  made  within  fifteen 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Insurance  company 
of  proof  of  Insurance,  accident,  and  the 
amount  of  the  loss  or  damage  claimed.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  the  Insurance  company  from 
delaying  making  payment  or  denying  liabil- 
ity, a  penalty  provision  has  been  inserted  Into 
the  law  which  would  allow  a  motorist  who 
has  not  been  compensated  within  this  fifteen 
day  period  to  commence  an  action  of  con- 
tract in  court  and  recover  double  the  amount 
of  damages  claimed  If  the  court  determines 
that  the  Insurer  was  unreasonable  In  refusing 
to  pay  the  claim.  This  Is  the  key  to  the  no- 
fault  property  protection  concept,  for  If  the 
legislation  Is  to  be  successful,  motorists  must 
be  compensated  for  their  losses  within  this 
amount  of  time  In  order  to  put  their  car  back 
on  the  road  and  not  leave  It  deteriorating 
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for  any  length  of  time  awaiting  a  decision 
by  the  Insurance  company. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  as  to  Option  II.  Many 
have  asked:  "If  the  property  prote:tlon  plan 
is  no-fault,  why  is  it  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  other  party  was  at  fault  in  order  to 
recover  under  Option  II?" 

The  plan  is  still  no-fault;  the  insured 
will  still  recover  from  his  own  lasurance  com- 
pany and  does  not  have  to  file  a  claim  against 
the  other  pairty's  insurance  company,  as  was 
done  in  the  past.  Since  the  plan  Is  compul- 
sory and  the  limit  to  which  a  person  may 
recover  is  the  book  value  of  his  car,  the 
options  are  designed  to  give  the  motorist 
three  choices  which  would  best  fit  his  needs. 
Obviously,  since  the  coverage  Is  different, 
the  rates  will  vary  with  the  coverage  a  person 
wotild  buy.  It  was  felt  by  the  drafters  of  the 
legislation  that  basing  Option  II  on  the 
showing  of  fault  wsts  the  logical  median  be- 
tween the  All  Risk  Coverage  of  Option  I, 
and  the  No-Coverage  Tort  Exemption  of 
Option  in. 

In  determining  what  option  he  should 
take,  the  motorist  should  take  into  consid- 
eration the  premium  he  would  have  to  pay 
plus  the  deductible  he  is  taking,  either  $50 
or  $100,  and  then  compare  that  figure  to 
the  book  value  of  his  car.  If  that  figure  comes 
close  to  the  book  value  of  his  car,  then  he 
should  seriously  consider  taking  a  lower 
option. 

RESULT  OF  NO-PAULT  BODILY  INJtTKY  INSURANCE 
PRIVATE     PASSENGER    VEHICLES 

I.  The  State  wide  rates  on  compulsory  no- 
fault  bodily  Injury  have  decreased  approxi- 
mately 37',;  since  the  Inception  of  no-fault 
In  1971.  In  some  communities  the  decrease 
has  been  even  greater,  for  example,  the 
average  rate  decrease  for  Boston  has  been 
487t .  This  result  is  surprisingly  greater  than 
most  people  had  expected.  Indeed,  it  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  according  to  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Insurance,  had 
It  not  been  for  no-fault  the  rates  for  1972 
would  have  been  approximately  70-80' i 
higher  than  the  1970  pre-no-fault  rates. 

Since  there  Is  no  longer  any  need  to  prove 
fault  In  an  accident,  where  the  Injury  to  the 
motorist,  passenger  or  pedestrian  Is  less  than 
$2,000  for  medical,  hospital,  funeral  expenses 
and  loss  of  wages:  and  also  recovery  for  pain 
and  suffering  has  been  denied  for  under 
$500,  the  reduction  of  this  costly  litigation 
has  resulted  In  a  cost  savings  to  the  premium 
payer. 

Secondly,  the  amount  of  claims  filed  has 
decreased  tremendously,  especially  In  the 
higher  territories.  When  no-fault  was  passed. 
It  was  expected  that  It  would  effectively 
eliminate  nuisance  claims,  and  it  has,  espe- 
cially In  those  areas  that  experienced  an 
Inordinately  high  number  of  them. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  no-fault,  the  Leg- 
islature provided  for  a  15'''c  decrease  on  all 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  rates  for  1971;  how- 
ever the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  ruled  that 
unconstitutional  and  decreed  that  the  Legis- 
lature could  only  cut  rates  IS*";:  for  the 
compulsory  bodily  Injury  Insurance,  to  which 
the  no-fault  law  pertained.  As  a  result,  all 
motorists  enjoyed  a  15 '^r  decrease  In  their 
compvilsory  bodily  injury  premiums  In  1971. 
regardless  of  what  territory  they  garaged 
their  car. 

The  rates  for  1971  were  further  reduced 
25.9":  In  1972  as  a  result  of  Chapter  977  of 
the  Acts  of  1971,  the  so  called  "Rebate  Act", 
which  required  the  Insurance  companies  to 
grant  a  partial  rebate  of  the  1971  rates,  which 
was  upheld  by  the  courts.  This  resulted  from 
the  unexpected  success  of  no-fault  in  1971. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  claim  frequency 
for  1971  had  decreased  significantly  and  the 
total  loss  and  expenses  of  the  companies  was 
overestimated,  resulting  In  an  unfair  profit 
or  windfall  of  $35,030,143.  The  fair  profit 
which  the  companies  were  entitled  to  was 
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*  1.333.377  or  1%  of  their  earned 
A^  a  result  of  the  Rebate  Law,  th( 
companies  were  required  to  return 
piofir  to  the  consuming  motorist 
25.9  of  the  premium  paid  on 
!>rc!'.iy  injury  Insurance  for  1971. 
tor.ll  savings  in  1971  was  approxi 

III  1972  the  rates  were  further 
?7.i3     .   resulting  in   a    total   rate 
>M:der  no-fault  of  38.5";    state  wl 

In  1973  the  Insurance  Departm 
to  use  the  actual  experience  of  t 
rf  no-fault.  1971.  The  experience 
fi«  a  pure  premium  basis  (premiu 
expenses) .  It  was  fotmd  that  the 
on    the   state-wide   level    warran 
increase  in  the  rates,  which 
ing  of  the  rates.  When  the  over-ai: 
level  factor  and  experience  factor 
to  the  experience  of  the  fifteen 
was  discovered  that  in  1971  the  pii 
increased  ta  the  lower  territories 
15).  while  ft  decreased  in  the  h 
torles  (1  through  6). 

The  high  rates  for  the  lower 
1973  reflect  their  experience  unde  ■ 
What  happened  was  the  rates  of 
territories  were  reduced  too  much 
1972.  In  1973.  the  pure  premium 
on  the  1971  No-Pault  experience, 
down  enough  to  Justify  a  rate 
result,  the  rates  were  increased  in 
rttortes  to  reflect  their  8ct\ial  c> 
1971  under  no-fault. 

II.  What  dees  the  future  have 
no-fault  bodily  injury  In 
would  seem  that  rates  will 
off  to  a  point  which  will  show 
tlation  based  on  true  claim  freqiv 
the   so-called   nuisance  claims, 
consolidation  of  the  fifteen 
sis  rating  territories  exemplifies 

Also,  the  data  from  1971  sugges 
slbility  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
65   drivers.  There  ts  evidence  to 
these  drivers  may  have  better  e 
younger  drivers.  If  the  statistics 
1973  show  that  to  be  so,  the 
of  Insurance  has  Indicated  that 
65  can  expect  lower  rates  in  future 

Chapter  451  of  the  Acts  of  1972 
a  new  class  for  drivers  who  have 
tlnuatlon  plans.  It  was  felt  by  t 
of  this  legislation  that  it  would  be 
those  motorists  who  have  a  wage 
tlon  plan  to  pay  the  same  rates 
pulsory    no-fault    bodily    injury 
since   they  must  deduct  from  t 
wages   any  payment   they   would 
their  own  wage  continuation  plan, 
discount  ts  being  given  to  p)eople 
continuation  plan  so  that  statist 
their   losses  can   be   separately 
1973  for  the  possible  reudction  in 
ing  m  1974. 

REStJLTS   OF   NO-ratTLT   PROPESTT 

No-Fault     advocates     predicte(  1 
across  the  state  for  approximately 
cent  of  the  Massachusetts 
reasons;  first,  motorists  would  be 
insurance  up  to  th.e  book  value  ol 
car  rather  than  the  value  on  the  v 
might  damage;  second,  the  new 
decrease  the  number  and  costs 
claims.  Today,  after  two  years 
property  protection,  statistical 
isons  show  that  those  advocate; 
what  correct  In  their  estimates, 
after  examination  of  the  followlni ; 
of  rate  comparisons,  a  better 
of  the  results  can  be  achieved. 

In  regard  to  Option  I  coverage, 
dieted  that  in  the  nujst  expensive 
Boston — 81%  erf  the  motorists 
for  C>ptl(»i  I  than  they  would  pa] 
erty  dasomge  azid  coUtslon  coverajv 
It  should  bm  remembered  that 
ly  53 'i  of  the  motorists  drive  cars 
old  or  older,  and  these  people 
ones    who  substantially   benefit 
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plan.  Today,  two  years  after  the  system,  the 
predicted  reductions  have  become  evident  by 
dollar  and  cent  savings. 

In  regard  to  Option  II  coverage,  the  same 
estimates  apply,  86-90 To  of  the  motorists 
would  pay  less  for  Option  II  coverage  than 
they  would  pay  for  property  damage  In  1971. 
The  coveratie  provides  a  tort  exemption  plus 
the  ability  to  recover  damages  if  the  other 
party  is  negligent  and  identifiable.  Today, 
the  no-fault  sj'stem  of  savings  has  become 
a  reality  by  reducing  rates  for  thia  coverage 
in  most  cases. 

In  regard  to  Option  III  it  was  predicted 
motorists  would  be  paying  between  $60.50  and 
$14.00  for  an  exemption  from  tort  lor  any 
damage  for  which  they  might  be  liable.  To- 
day, that  range  has  been  lowered  consid- 
erably. 

In  conclusion,  before  making  any  decision 
as  to  the  results  of  no- fault  in  the  area  of 
property  protection  as  a  whole,  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  remember  certain  determlnables.  Any 
rates  which  may  not  have  decreased  as  pre- 
dicted can  only  be  explained  by  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  auto  repairs  within  the 
past  two  years  and  the  sudden  Jump  of  some 
cities  to  higher  priced  terrltorie.';  due  to  in- 
creased claims  frequency. 
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DUKE  ELLINGTON 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Duke  Ellington  died  on  May  24,  a  musical 
era  died  with  him.  He  was  without  ques- 
tion the  greatest  composer  in  America's 
history.  As  a  composer,  as  a  pianist,  as 
an  orchestra  leader,  and  as  a  gentleman, 
Duke  Ellington  had  no  peer. 

People  started  calling  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Ellington  "Duke"  when  he  was  a 
youngster  and  no  man  deserved  the  title 
more.  He  was  the  personification  of 
royalty — he  was  urbane,  he  was  sophisti- 
cated, he  was  debonair,  he  was  elegant. 
Duke  Ellington  had  one  other  attribute 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  "peer- 
age", he  was  a  genius. 

Ellington's  work  transcended  any 
labels.  He  wrote  rags,  blues,  tin  pan 
alley  dance  times,  extended  Jazz  compo- 
sitions, suites,  Broadway  musicals,  bal- 
lets, movie  scores,  and  sacred  music.  He 
performed  his  music  everywhere  from 
the  Poodle  Dog  Lounge  to  Westminister 
Abbey  and  every  major  jazz  club  and 
concert  hall  in  between. 

In  all  he  wrote  over  1,500  tunes,  some 
say  as  many  as  5.000.  Most  of  what  he 
did  people  liked  to  call  jazz  but  early  on 
Duke  Ellington  saw  how  restricting 
labels  could  be  on  his  music.  If  his  work 
had  to  be  given  any  label,  Duke  always 
preferred  that  it  be  caUed  Negro  music 
because  he  recognized,  years  before  many 
of  his  critics  ever  did,  that  his  music 
was  uniquely  black  music. 

His  work  graphically  portrayed  the 
black  experience  in  urban  America. 
"Harlem  Airshaft",  "Black  and  Tan 
Fantasy",  "Black,  Brown  and  Beige", 
were  all  Ellington  tributes  to  his  herit- 
age. For  white  audiences,  whether  at 
the  Ck>tton  Club  or  Carnegie  Hall,  these 
early  Ellington  works  were  their  only 
real  insights  Into  black  Amei-Jca. 


Duke  Ellington  came  to  realize,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  label  of  "Negro 
music"  was  too  restricting  a  definition 
of  his  genius.  The  work  he  did,  especially 
in  his  later  years,  transcended  all  defini- 
tion. He  took  what  were  essentially 
European  structures,  such  as  the  suite, 
and  built  around  them  a  web  of  African 
rhythms,  American  blues  melodies,  and 
his  own  unique  and  magnificent  har- 
monies to  create  what  could  only  be 
called  Ellingtonia. 

The  Duke  made  jazz  a  legitimate  art 
form  for  many  who  refused  to  take  it 
seriously.  Though  it  took  many  years  for 
critics  to  listen  seriously  to  jazz,  it  did 
not  take  so  long  for  "classical"  composers 
to  begin  to  listen.  Duke  Ellington's  effect 
on  them  has  made  him,  along  with  Stra- 
vinsky and  Ravel,  among  the  most  in- 
fluential composers  of  the  20th  century. 

It  will  probably  be  as  a  composer  that 
he  will  be  most  remembered,  but  iron- 
ically, Duke  always  thought  of  himself 
as  primarily  a  pianist,  and  an  under- 
rated (»ie  at  that.  His  piano  style  was,  like 
everything  about  him,  uniquely  Elling- 
ton and  even  the  most  casual  jazz  listener 
could  pick  it  out  of  a  dozen  other  styles. 

Duke  really  played  two  instruments 
however,  the  piano  and  the  orchestra. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  integral  parts  of  his 
genius  was  his  belief  that  the  band,  and 
the  styles  of  the  men  who  played  in  it, 
were  a  vital  force  in  his  music.  Much  of 
what  he  wrote,  he  wrote  specifically  for 
that  band.  He  used  to  say  that  he  kept 
the  band  around  all  year  long  because  he 
liked  to  write  something  at  night  and 
have  somebody  to  play  it  for  him  the  next 
day.  In  fact,  what  he  did  was  to  create  a 
musical  extension  of  his  genius  while  at 
the  same  time  making  himself  an  exten- 
sion of  the  varied  and  talented  musicians 
who  played  with  him.  Duke  created  an 
atmosphere  where  he  and  the  band  in- 
spired each  other  and  through  this  tech- 
nique created  scxne  of  the  best  music  the 
world  has  ever  heard. 

For  all  his  musical  accomplishments,  it 
is  important  that  Duke  Ellington  the  man 
is  not  forgotten  by  future  generations. 
With  enormous  talent  and  great  pride  In 
his  heiitage  and  ability,  Duke  Ellington 
overcame  the  indescribably  diflficult  life 
of  a  black  musician  in  America.  It  is  a 
difHcult  enough  life  for  an  average  man 
to  even  survive.  Edward  Kennedy  Elling- 
t«i  did  more  than  survive  however.  He 
inspired  countless  other  musicians  both 
by  personal  and  professional  example. 
He  created  his  own  special  brand  of  mar- 
velous music  which  could  both  entertain 
and  inspire. 

Duke  Ellington  was  a  genius  and  a 
gentleman.  We  will  not  see  his  like  again 
for  many  years  to  come. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Ml-.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
decade,  I  have  worked  on  and  followed 
the  progress  of  the  proposed  Tocks  Island 
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Dam  project.  This  plan  is  of  great  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  and  my  district,  but  to  those 
of  neighboring  States. 

In  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
we  adopted  an  amendment  that  no 
money  for  construction  of  the  Tocks 
Island  Dam  shall  proceed  for  1  year  until 
the  environmental  and  conseiTation  res- 
ervations are  resolved  by  the  parties 
involved. 

Tlie  public  should  understand  that 
almost  eveyone  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  saving  this  wonderful  area  for  the 
people.  Almost  everyone  agrees  that  the 
recreational  facilities,  the  flood  control, 
the  fresh  water  supply,  and  the  power 
source  are  needed. 


TORTURE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Anthony  Lewis  pointed  out 
ia  The  New  York  Times  last  week,  it  is 
extremely  dtfiQcult  to  arouse  public  con- 
cern about  the  use  of  torture  as  a  polit- 
ical instrument,  especially  when  our 
administration  operates  as  if  the  views 
of  the  United  States  would  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  abuse  of  human  rights 
practiced  by  governments  receiving  our 
financial  support. 

The  current  situation  in  Chile  is  a 
prime  example  of  our  Government's  pol- 
icy. The  stories  of  murder  and  torture  are 
as  well  documented  as  they  are  appalling. 
Yet  Congress  continues  to  authorize 
militai-y  assistance  for  Chile,  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer continue  to  remain  silent. 

With  Greece  the  lack  of  moral  leader- 
ship by  the  United  States  is  even  more 
reprehensible  because  it  is  so  longstand- 
ing. The  hallmark  of  the  new  regime  was 
the  reopening  of  the  prison  camp  on 
the  island  of  Yaros.  Still  the  American 
military  clings  to  the  myth  that  Greek 
military  facilities  are  necessaiy  to  the 
defense  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Greece  remains  one 
of  silence  on  the  vital  issues  of  human 
rights  and  a  return  to  democratic 
government. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  cannot  re- 
main silent  and  who  will  continue  to 
remind  our  colleagues  and  constituents 
of  our  total  disapproval  of  a  U.S.  foreign 
policy  which  contributes  substantially  to 
the  well-being  of  the  juntas  in  ChUe  and 
Greece  without  raising  a  word  of  re- 
straint against  excesses  of  political 
vindictiveness. 

To  this  end,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
league.0  Mr.  Lewis'  article,  as  well  as  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  editorial : 
The  Meaning  of  Torture 
( By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  May  29. — The  use  of  torture  as  a 
political  instrument  Is  an  evil  beyond  Justi- 
fication of  compromise,  a  practice  officially 
condemned  by  every  civilized  society.  Tet  it 
goes  on.  in  many  places  aroimd  the  world, 
and  arousing  people's  Interest  In  the  subject 


Is  singularly  difficult.  Perhaps  we  find  the 
reality  so  unbearable  that  we  turn  away 
rather  than  contemplate  it. 

Such  thoughts  are  provoked  by  fresh  re- 
ports on  the  savagery  practiced  by  the  mili- 
tary Junta  in  Chile.  Evidence  of  torture  in 
ChUe  has  been  published  by,  among  many 
others,  Amnesty  International,  the  highly- 
respected  group  that  favors  no  ideology  ex- 
cept humanity.  Amnesty's  findings  are  sum- 
marized with  telling  simplicity  in  an  article 
by  Rose  Styron  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books. 

Victor  Jara.  a  folk  shiger.  was  held  with 
tliousands  of  others  in  a  Santiago  sports 
stadium.  He  «as  given  a  guitar  and  ordered 
to  play.  As  he  did,  the  guards  broke  his 
fingers,  then  cut  them  oJT.  He  began  to  sing, 
and  they  beat  and  then  shot  him.  Several  wlt- 
neses  have  described  tliat  death.  It  is  a  rela- 
tively mild  example  of  what  Mrs.  Styron 
relates. 

Many  reports  tell  of  the  use  of  electric 
shock  to  make  prisoners  "confess"  to  what 
their  captors  desire.  Sexual  assault  is  a  com- 
mon theme.  Mrs.  Styron  mentions  a  women's 
prison.  Casa  de  Mujeres  el  Buen  Pastor,  where 
young  girls  are  sent  from  prison  camps,  preg- 
nant, "with  their  hair  pulled  out  and  their 
nipples  and  genitals  badly  burned." 

At  least  one  complaint  of  such  treatment 
has  been  made  officially  In  the  Chilean  courts. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Ayress  complained  that  her 
daughter,  Luz  de  las  Nleves  Ayress,  had  been 
beaten,  sexually  abused,  tortured  with  elec- 
tric currents  and — in  a  scene  right  out  of 
"Nineteen  Eighty-four" — had  rats  and 
-spiders  put  on  and  into  her  body.  The  courts 
forwarded  the  complaint  to  the  armed  forces. 

People  are  arrested,  tortured  and  sum- 
marily killed  in  ChUe  for  any  reason  or  no 
reason.  Large  numbers  of  doctors  have  been 
arrested,  some  because  they  did  not  join  in 
a  strike  last  summer  against  the  leftist  Gov- 
ernment of  Dr.  Salvador  Allende.  Amnesty 
has  an  appeal  from  Chilean  doctors  saying 
that  85  of  their  profession  are  in  prison,  held 
without  any  charges;  another  65  are  said 
to  have  been  shot  or  died  of  tortvire  or 
untreated  wounds. 

Last  month  the  28  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  Chile,  In  an  unusual  public  statement, 
condemned  the  practice  of  torture  and  arbi- 
trary arrest.  The  junta  routinely  denies  tor- 
ture reports  or.  in  the  words  of  Its  Interior 
Minister,  Gen.  Oscar  Bonilla,  dismisses  them 
as  "damaging  to  the  national  Interest." 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  United 
States?  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  has  told 
us  that  this  country  cannot  reform  the 
Internal  policies  of  other  governments.  As  a 
generality  that  is  fair  enough.  But  it  Is  not 
enough  when  we  have  a  share  of  respon- 
slbUlty. 

However  much  the  Allende  Government 
contributed  to  its  own  downfall,  the  United 
States  made  things  worse  by  cutting  essential 
economic  assistance — except  to  the  Chilean 
military.  Since  the  coup,  Washington  has 
given  strong  support  to  the  military  regime. 
Unlike  other  Western  countries,  we  have  of- 
fered no  asylum  to  Chilean  refugees.  And  we 
have  said  nothing,  officially,  about  the  mur- 
der and  savagery. 

Words  would  matter  in  this  Instance.  If 
the  United  States  spoke  out  against  the 
torture,  If  our  Embassy  in  Santiago  was  ac- 
tive in  watching  the  trials  and  other  visible 
manifestations  of  oppression,  if  more  Amer- 
ican lawyers  Joined  International  legal 
groups  in  protesting  the  Junta's  lawlessness, 
if  Congress  moved  to  attach  conditions  to 
aid,  those  who  rule  Chile  would  almost  cer- 
tainly listen. 

But  the  present  Government  of  the  United 
States  shows  no  concern  for  human  rights. 
Henry  Kissinger  and  his  President  were  silent 
for  months  while  their  allies  In  Pakistan 
slaughtered  the  Bengalis.  Washington  has 
nothing  to  say  about  a  Greek  Government 


that  rules  by  terror.  Or  about  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Korea,  whose  kidnappings  and 
brutalities  make  Communist  regimes  look 
almost  decorous  by  comp«irison.  (For  a  stu- 
dent to  refuse  to  attend  class  in  South  Korea 
"without  plausible  reasons"  is  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  death.) 

Some  of  the  nastiest  governments  in  the 
world  today  were  born  or  grew  with  Amer- 
ican aid.  That  being  the  case,  the  most 
modest  view  of  our  responsibility  would  re- 
quire us  to  say  a  restraining  word  to  them 
occasionally.  But  we  say  nothing,  we  hear 
nothing,  we  see  nothing. 

There  was  a  wonderful  example  the  other 
clay — funny  if  it  did  not  involve  so  much 
suffering.  The  State  Department  said  it  knew 
of  no  political  prisoners  in  South  Vietnam, 
because  Saigon's  stated  policy  "does  not  per- 
mit the  arrest  of  anyone  lor  mere  political 
dissent."  Thus  the  thousands  of  non-Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnamese  jails  were  made 
to  vanish,  the  twisted  creatures  In  tiger 
cages  waved  away.  Thus  the  idealism  that 
once  marked  America's  place  In  the  world 
has  become  IndlR'erence  in  the  face  of  In- 
hvimanlty. 

Washington's  Greek  Problem 
Greece  presents  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  a  government  whose  worth  and  stay- 
ing power  are  questioned,  at  least  privately, 
by  virtually  all  of  its  allies.  This  Is  the  resiUt 
of  the  flailing  performance  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Dimitrios  loannides,  chief  of  the  military 
police.  He  ousted  the  former  military  dicta- 
tor George  Papadopoulous  last  faU  and  In- 
stalled a  new  Junta  of  his  own.  But  where 
the  Papadopoulous  regime  conveyed — while 
it  lasted — a  certain  impression  of  harsh  sta- 
bility, the  rule  of  Gen.  loannides  gives  off 
a  contrary  Impression  of  weakness  and  Im- 
permanence.  The  Greek  economy  nourishes 
the  highest  inflation  rate  in  Europe.  Prac- 
tically no  figure  of  prominence  hM  Joined 
the  new  regime.  Purges  and  disaffection  have 
weakened  the  armed  forces.  Just  about  the 
only  area  of  "achievement"  lies  In  repres- 
sion. The  regime  has  reopened  the  prison 
camp  on  the  Island  of  Yaros. 

If  Greece  were  Lower  Slobovla,  all  this 
might  be  of  no  great  consequence  to  Ameri- 
cans. But  Greece  is  a  traditional  friend  and 
a  NATO  ally  and,  in  some  measure,  an  Ameri- 
can dependency.  This  country  has  sentimen- 
tal, moral,  political  and  strategic  reasons  to 
be  concerned  about  the  continued  despolia- 
tion of  Greek  public  life  by  a  small  clique 
of  military  men  and  police  officers.  During 
the  six  Papadopoulous  years  It  was  feasible — 
if,  finaUy,  fruitless — for  the  United  States  to 
expect  that  the  regime  would  move  slowly 
back  toward  representative  government.  Gen. 
loannides.  however,  has  not  even  gone 
through  the  motions  of  pledging  to  restore 
democracy.  The  sterUlty  and  narrowness  of 
his  leadership  make  It  unrealistic  for  the 
United  States  to  keep  on  believing  that  time 
will  mellow  his  rule.  This  removes,  in  our 
view,  an  Important  reason  for  deferring  to 
the  Junta,  as  Washington  did  in  earlier  years. 
Now,  if  not  formerly,  American  deference 
is  likely  only  to  be  exploited  by  the  dictators 
in  Athens  to  solidify  their  own  power. 

The  new  Junta's  not  so  subtle  threat  is.  if 
the  United  States  cools,  to  quit  NATO  and 
thereby  to  dump  upon  Washington  a  whole 
range  of  geopolitical  troubles.  Some  Greeks 
In  the  Jimta  seem  to  think  they  could  adopt 
a  kind  of  neutralism  on  the  model  of  Libya's 
dictator  Qaddafi;  others  do  not  appear  to 
have  thought  out  their  country's  choices. 
The  Junta  has  declined  to  let  an  American 
aircraft  carrier  Join  the  six  destroyers  already 
"homeported"  In  Athens,  until  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  military  hardware  is  forth- 
conilug.  Some  American  military  men,  eager 
to  use  Greek  military  facilities,  are  prepared 
to  swallow  this  treatment  in   the   name  ol 
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r.redlterranean  strategic  requiremefcts.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  a  question,  however, 
whether  grand  strategy  compels  t  le  United 
States  to  follow  a  policy  which  ms  ny  demo- 
rraticaliy  minded  Greeks  identifj  with  an 
^riategy  in  the  long  term  may  w«  11  require 
uncritical    embrace    of    the    junt».    Grand 

■e  United  States  to  ensure  its  pos  tion  with 
■he  Greek  pieople  by  stepping  bai  k   a  pace 

rc'tr  the  current  regime  now 
.*t  the  very  least  it  is  time  to  stop  the 
rlciv  of  high-level  visitors  and  saluU  tions  and 
'  )  iiart  strongly  asserting  the  Ami  iricaii  in- 
teresL— the  moral  interests  as  well  as  the 
political  interests — in  Greece's  ^turn  to 
liber:.',-. 


ENERGY  TODAY:  A  COMI1LEX 
OF  PROBLEMS 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROilDER 


REPRESENT^  iTIVES 


OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr. 
independent  oil  and  gas  prodi^c 
lieadquartered   in   my   district. 
Colo.  Although  they  and  I  are 
at  odds,  I  very  much  respect  th^r 
and  often  seelc  their  counsel. 

In  this  spirit,  I  would  Uke  to  sUare 
my  colleagues  a  speech  given  by 
well  Silver,   an  oil   producer, 
and  constituent  of  mine,  in  Ja|iuary 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Mr 
oilman,"  but  he  is  also  a  man 
with  the  energy  future  of  this 
Hio  speech  is  as  follows : 

Enfrct  Todat  or  a  Pew  Glints  {(rom  a 

MULTITACETED  COMPLEX  OF  PROBVEMS 

(By  Casweli  Silver) 

Energy  is  the  essence  of  life.  Wheli 
about  the  standard  of  living  of  n;  itions 
use  either  food  or  energy  consumptijn 
btandard   of   comparison.   Actually 
closely    interwoven     because     in 
mechanized,  agricultural  industry, 
in   the  U.S..  it  takes  5  calories  of 
produce  one  calorie  of  food. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  worldwt 
non  explosion,  but  the  explosion 
consumption    compounds    this 
times,  due  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
ing  nations.  Energy  consumption 
ing  at  staggering  rates.  The  world 
up    one-half   of   all   the  oil   prevlotsly 
sumed  in  the  last  11  years,  and  on4-half 
coal  previously  used  in  the  last  33 

The  supply  of  fossil   fuels   (i.e 
bons)    13   limited   and   therefore   t 
carbon  age.  the  age  in  which  we  11 
which  we  depend  on  oil.  gas.  and 
our  economies  is  finite  in  time.  W« 
immediate  substitutes  for  hydrocarl  ions 
kinds  of  energy  we  can  draw  upon 
hydrocarbon  age  ends  are  not  at 
are  therefore  bound  to  hydrocarboi^ 
next  30-40  years,  until  alternate 
energy  are  available. 

Recent  international   events  sue 
Arab  embargo  on  oil   to  unfriendl 
have    shown    that    we    cannot 
problems  of  energy  supply  as  being 
versus  the  rest  of  the  world.  Unless 
the  flow  of  vital  energy  to  all  nattous 
seeds  of  discord  already  sown   by 
embargo  could  result  in  bitter  and 
tious  events  to  make  all  previous  w|>rld 
fllcts  pall. 

Tonight  I'd  like  to  talk  about  a 
of  the  problem  as  seen  by  a  geologi: 
explorationist,  i.e..  one  who  explor 
and  gas. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  major  deposits  of  hydrocarbons  are 
concenti^ated  In  a  few  relatively  underde- 
veloped nations.  The  large  Industrialized  na- 
tions whose  life  depends  upon  a  flow  of  hy- 
drocarbons generally  do  not  have  sources  of 
supply  within  their  borders.  The  U.S.  is  for- 
tunate to  be  one  of  these  exceptions.  And 
because  of  this  and  being  one  of  the  princi- 
pal users  as  well  as  suppliers  our  actions  In 
the  field  of  energy  have  for  years  set  the 
tone  of  world  supply  and  pricing. 

Americans  and  American  oil  companies 
control  70  percent  or  more  of  the  world's 
petroleum  activity — in  exploration,  produc- 
tion, refining  and  dLstribution.  The  U.S.  with 
six  percent  of  the  world's  population  uses  33 
percent  of  the  world's  oil.  Until  the  early 
1960's  we  were  net  exporters  of  oil  and  be- 
cause of  this  we  set  world  prices.  Oil  the 
world  around  was  sold  at  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast 
price  less  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Gulf  Coast  ports  to  the  point  of  use. 

This  price  was  ardfically  held  low  by  events 
in  the  U.S.  and  for  years  the  Arab  oil  minis- 
ters said  that  oil  would  be  low  in  price  only 
so  long  as  the  U.S.  did  not  need  foreign  oil. 
These  statements  seem  now  to  have  been 
realistic. 

Now  that  the  U.S.  Is  short  of  oil  and  using 
more  oil  than  it  produces  and  can  no  longer 
control  world  prices,  a  monopolistic  combine 
of  oil  producing  countries  known  as  OPEC 
(for  Oil  Producing  and  Exporting  Countries) 
is  not  only  setting  prices  but  is  controlling 
the  flow.  This  control  threatens  the  econ- 
omies of  all  of  the  world's  industrial  na- 
tions and  reaches  into  the  life  of  every  na- 
tion. 

Developing  nations  aspiring  for  the  better 
life  will  soon  realize,  as  they  apparently  have 
not  yet  realized,  that  any  dreams  for  better- 
ment will  founder  or  rise  on  the  availability 
of  energy.  But  more  importantly,  availability 
to  the  developing  nations  Is  as  much  a  matter 
of  a  price  they  can  afford  as  It  is  of  supply. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  whether  there  is 
a  possible  solution  to  the  price  and  supply 
dilemma  posed  by  the  monopolists.  The  defi- 
nition of  monopoly  is  the  concentration  of 
supply  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  breaking 
of  a  monopoly  comes  about  when  there  is  a 
distribution  of  supply  excess  to  demand. 

If  we  disregard  for  a  moment  the  wider 
world  problem,  which  cannot  be  divorced 
from  that  of  the  U.S..  and  examine  our  own 
situation  In  detail  we  may  find  a  suggestion 
as  to  what  we  can  do  and  where  we  can  go. 

First,  the  U.S.  is  blessed  with  the  world's 
greatest  national  fossil  fuel  resources  in 
terms  of  energy,  when  we  include  coal,  oil, 
gas.  oil  shale  and  heavy  oil-impregnated 
rocks.  One-half  of  the  potential  oil  area  in 
the  U.S.  has  never  been  explored;  by  that  I 
mean  that  a  drill  has  never  penetrated  these 
vast  areas  of  potential  oll-bearlng  rocks.  The 
reasons  are  political,  not  physical,  and  they 
Involve  emotional  elements  outside  rational 
considerations.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of  them. 

PRICE 

The  price  of  oil  and  gas  has  been  legislated 
in  the  U.S.  by  various  means,  ranging  from 
special  tax  considerations  (called  loopholes 
by  some),  the  depletion  allowance,  and  in- 
tangible write-offs — to  the  direct  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  backed  up  by 
the  courts,  as  to  the  well-head  price  of  nat- 
ural gas.  All  of  these  methods  have  tended 
to  hold  the  price  of  oil  and  gas  down,  thus 
stimulating  consumption.  For  this  reason, 
consumption  of  energy  ran  away  from  a  de- 
clining domestic  supply  resulting  from  less 
incentive  to  explore. 

However,  with  the  ability  to  af^ly  the  same 
tax  considerations  to  foreign  exploration 
when  domestic  exploration  became  less  re- 
warding, American  companies  went  abroad, 
carrying  domestic  pricing  with  them.  Oil  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  nations  bad  little 
choice  but  to  accept  the  price  schedules  the 
American   companies   brought   with   them — 
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and  thus  continued  to  encourage  the  overuss 
of  energy  in  relation  to  supply. 

EXPLORATION 

Let's  look  at  a  typical,  established  oil-pro- 
ducing area.  Geologists  often  call  such  areas 
basins  because  they  are  centralized  areas  for 
the  deposits  of  the  sand  and  mud  that  when 
compacted  form  sedimentary  rocks. 

When  a  discovery  of  oil  and  gas  is  made, 
and  it  is  deemed  potentially  rewarding 
enough  to  develop,  a  rush  of  recognition  of 
the  new  basin  follows.  Wildcatters,  financed 
by  industry  and  by  speculators,  pour  into  the 
area.  Then  comes  an  intensive  search.  Start- 
ing with  the  first  well,  we  can,  in  a  time 
sense,  graph  the  exploration  history  of  a 
typical  basin,  coming  up  with  a  distribution 
curve  that  depicts  the  results  of  the  explora- 
tory surge— a  kind  of  productive  score-card 
which  records  a  peak  period  of  exploratory 
drilling  and,  presumably,  the  development  of 
new  reserves.  Thereafter,  as  the  search  corf? 
tlnues.  the  qviantlty  of  drilled  wells  declines 
yearly.  Eventually  it  sinks  to  zero. 

We  can  also  graph  the  oil  produced  on  an 
annual  basis.  Putting  both  curves  into  a 
common  graph  shows  how  the  year  of  peak 
production  lags  behind  the  year  of  peak  dis- 
covery. 

These  curves  remain  uncomplicated  only 
when  the  two  main  factors  affecting  them — 
"Cost  of  Exploration  and  Development"  and 
"Reward  or  Price  for  the  Product" — stay  the 
same.  With  these  factors  constant,  once  a 
basin  and  the  discovery  rate  have  matured, 
only  a  change  li-  these  two  factors  can  change 
the  direction  of  the  curve.  That's  because 
any  grouping  of  discrete  things  awaiting  dis- 
covery tends  to  respond  to  the  intensity  of 
the  search  for  them. 

Consider  an  Easter  egg  hunt.  Most  of  the 
eggs  are  found  fast — untu  the  obvious  places 
are  denuded;  thereafter  the  search  gets 
tougher,  the  number  of  finds  smaller.  Dis- 
couragement eventually  stops  the  search;  a 
few  eggs  may  remain  undiscovered. 

This  analogy  suggests  a  point  Important  to 
exploration:  (1)  to  find  the  more  carefully 
hidden  treasures  takes  much  time  and  effort; 
(2)  people  lose  Interest  as  the  search  becomes 
less  rewarding.  Still,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple 
when  you're  hunting  for  a  natural  resource. 
In  oil  and  gas  deposits,  for  example,  we  have 
no  inventory;  who  knows  how  many  eggs 
originally  were  hidden  by  Mother  Nature? 
What's  more,  the  obvious  places  under  one 
state  of  knowledge  are  not  the  same  as  the 
obvious  places  under  improved  technology. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increasing  our  supplies  from 
known,  older  areas.  With  increased  Incentive 
we  can  for  a  time  step  up  the  current  dis- 
covery rate  in  the  older  areas,  but  the  ad- 
vance in  techniques  Is  not  so  great  as  to  as- 
sure restoring  these  areas  to  their  earlier 
peaks  of  discovery  and  production,  except  in 
unusual  circumstances. 

Such  circumstances  would  be  the  discovery 
of  heretofore  overlooked  giant  or  super-giant 
fields.  Of  the  thousands  of  oil  fields  in  the 
world  found  up  to  1971,  85  percent  of  the  oil 
was  In  less  than  five  percent  of  the  fields  (238 
fields) .  More  remarkable :  65  percent  of  the 
petroleum  (oil  and  gas)  occurs  in  slightly 
more  than  one  percent  of  oil  fields — the  55 
"Super-giants".  (Super-giants:  a  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  or  3.5  trUlion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  or  more;  Halbouty  et  al,  1970). 

Prudhoe  Bay.  a  super-giant  field  in  Alaska, 
with  at  least  10  billion  barrels  of  recoverable 
primary  oil,  ranks  approximately  20th  in  size 
in  the  world.  The  Greater  Ghawar  field  of 
Saudi  Arabia  ranks  number  one  with  75  bil- 
lion barrels.  Kuwait,  second  in  size,  has  65 
billion  barrels.  Such  super-giant  fields  can 
meet  the  production  rates  that  would  enable 
the  U.S.  to  attain  rapid  self-sufficiency.  But 
they  are  decidedly  rare.  Even  giant  fields  of 
Just  500  million  to  one  billion  barrels  of  oU 
reserves  would  help  to  change  significantly 
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the  production  rate  of  an  older  producing 
area. 

Old  ^t^a*  explored  more  Intensely  can 
help  to  arrest  the  decline  In  domesUc  pro- 
duction from  the  presently  daily  9.8  oallllon 
barrels  of  oil  and  66  billion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas.  But  this  would  provide  only  a  brief 
respite.  For  even  Improved  cost  factors — 
more  sophisticated  technology  and  higher 
prices — could  not  avert  the  inevitable  decline 
In  the  rate  of  finds. 

If  the  old  areas  will  not  do  enough,  then 
we  must  turn  to  new  areas  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  our  advanced  industrial  society. 
Only  these  can  provide  the  required  fresh, 
flush  production.  These  areas  exist  in  the 
U.S.  mainly  in  the  unexplored  offshore  sec- 
tors. Denied  these  areas  (offshore  Atlantic 
Coast,  Gulf  of  Alaska,  etc.).  the  U.S.  oil  in- 
dustry imderstandably  has  moved  abroad. 

Now  having  discussed  price  and  explora- 
tion, you  can  see  that  we  are  leading  up  to 
the  proposition  that  the  U.S.  can  be  self-suf- 
ficient In  fossil  fuels  for  an  Interim  period 
until  supplies  run  out — given  an  unprece- 
dented effort,  because  geologically  the  sup- 
plies are  available. 

But  becoming  self-sufficient  In  fossil  fuels 
for  a  short  term  of  30-40  years  does  not  take 
into  account  three  gaps:  the  gap  between 
now  and  when  self-sufficiency  becomes  a 
fact;  the  post-hydrocarbon  self-sufficiency 
gap;  and,  far  more  Important  and  dangerous, 
the  gap  In  usage  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  World  peace  cannot  long 
survive  an  energy  gap  between  the  have  and 
have-not  nations.  Let  us  look  at  the  three 
gaps. 

FWST  GAP 

The  first  gap  can  only  be  relieved  by  con- 
servation efforts.  These  Involve  price  consid- 
erations as  well  as  voluntary  cuts  in  usage. 
The  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  our  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  under  William  Simon,  are 
reluctantly  recognizing  that  higher  prices 
bring  on  lesslng  demand.  Higher  prices  also 
provide  the  only  source  of  funds  for  a  more 
Intensive  exploratory  effort  domestically. 

We  may  get  a  temporary  respite  from  the 
ending  of  the  Arab  Embargo,  but  this  will 
not  last  because  the  Arabs  have  already  In- 
directed  that  at  the  most  they  will  not  go 
beyond  a  resumption  of  previous  amounts  of 
oil  supplied.  Only  the  fear  of  military  take- 
over will  change  this  posture,  for  oil  In  the 
ground  is  worth  more  than  galloping  world 
currencies.  Therefore  the  first  gap  requires 
recognition  of  two  things:  (1)  that  the  im- 
mediate crisis  of  supply  can  only  be  solved 
by  conservation;  (2)  that  we  have  to  relieve 
this  immediate  crisis  of  supply  by  rapidly 
Increasing  our  domestically  available  energy 
supplies. 

THE  SECOND  CAP 

The  second  gap  can  only  be  filled  by  long 
term  relief  from  our  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels  which  In  ttirn  can  only  be  provided  by 
major  research  and  development  on  alternate 
sources  of  energy.  And  here  we  are  already 
running  into  trouble  by  our  one-sided  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  There  seems  to  be 
complete  capitulation  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
fission  as  the  solution,  and  90  percent  of 
the  research  so  far  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress is  m  that  direction.  I,  for  one,  see  Dixy 
Lee  Ray  and  her  cohorts  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  least  qualified  to  de- 
termine the  direction  of  energy  research  l>e- 
cause  of  their  open  disregard  for  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  environmental  con- 
tamination posed  by  reactors.  The  contain- 
ment of  Plutonium  formed  In  breeder  re- 
actors is  a  frightening  problem  that  has  not 
been  squarely  faced  by  the  A.E.C.  Many 
nuclear  physlclsists  form  a  body  of  opinion 
that  differs  with  the  A.E.C.  as  to  the  needed 
areas  of  research. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  far  greater  portion  of 
research  going  into  other  sources  of  energy, 
especially  solar,   »ind.  geothermal,  coal  re- 


search and  uuc)e*r  fusion,  which  aToM  the 
danger  of  a  pc^uted  world. 

THE   TIUKlt   CAP 

An  unresolved  energy  problem  contains 
the  seeds  of  conflict  among  nations  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  the  so-called  causes  of  con- 
flict of  the  past.  Rivalry  between  nations  for 
future  siippUes  of  oil  has  already  destroyed 
the  international  monetary  conference.  Gold 
and  sliver  prices  are  on  a  runaway  spree,  hav- 
ing increased  25  percent  In  the  past  few  days. 
There  Is  no  medium  of  exchange  capable  of 
supplying  payment  for  oil  at  present  world 
prices  of$llto$17a  barrel  and  on-the-cull 
promises  of  payment  are  no  good  In  the  face 
of  Inflation  at  unprecedented  rates  in  great 
part  Induced  by  Increasing  energy  costs. 
Many  of  the  OPEJC  countries  feel  that  oil  left 
in  the  ground  can  only  Increase  In  value 
and  are  disinclined  to  Increase  production 
rates. 

Three  Arnb  nations,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
and  Libya,  control  65  percent  of  the  presently 
known  proven  oil  reserves.  They  have  a  com- 
bined piopulation  of  less  than  10  million  peo- 
ple. Industrial  nations  dependent  upon 
them,  with  all  the  armament  capabilities 
of  modern  warfare,  and  not  including  the 
U.S.  and  Russia,  exceed  500  mUlion  people. 
Can  anyone  imagine  a  cold,  heatless  Euro- 
pean population  because  they  cannot  afford 
the  prices  demanded  by  the  Arabs? 

Among  the  principal  nations  capable  of 
self-sufficiency  or  a  large  measure  thereof 
are  the  U.S.,  Canada.  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands.  By  a  rapid  achievement 
of  self-sufficiency  they  could  eliminate  their 
own  competitive  pressiu-e  for  world  supplies 
and  might  even  contribute  an  excess  of 
.supply. 

France  and  Great  Britain  have  already 
made  overtures  of  direct  barter  of  armaments 
for  guaranteed  future  oil  supplies.  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Libya  are  arming  to  meet 
possible  take-over  attempts  from  within  and 
without.  Hovj  much  unauthorized  take-over 
messing  {u°ound  by  the  autonomous  CIA  (al- 
ready rumored  in  Libya)  is  now  In  progress? 

The  situation  Is  a  tinderbox.  Possible  solu- 
tions are 

(1)  Reduction  in  demand. 

(2)  Increase  in  supply. 

(3)  Self-control  on  prices  by  the  OPEC. 

(4)  Major  research  efforts  on  alternative 
energy  sources  unfettered  by  special  Interest 
considerations  now  controUiiig  the  U.S.  effort. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of  the  above. 

(1)  Reduction  In  demand  will  come  auto- 
matically with  high  prices.  But  prices  which 
are  too  high  may  bring  on  the  world  debacle 
we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

(2)  Increase  in  supply  can  come  about  if 
higher  prices  are  used  to  Increase  the  explor- 
atory effort.  But  most  U.S.  congressmen 
spend  more  time  looking  for  scapegoats  and 
ways  to  prevent  Increased  profits  which  would 
normally  because  of  taxes  flow  Into  increased 
exploration. 

(3)  Self-control  on  prices  has  already  been 
attempted  by  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  KUig 
Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Whether  their  voices 
will  be  heard  or  whether  they  can  withstand 
the  alternative  political  demands  of  their 
masses  remains  to  be  seen.  Self-control  on 
prices  from  the  oll-rlch  developing  nations 
may  be  politically  untenable. 

(4)  The  U.S.  research  effort  has  yet  to  be 
finally  determined.  If  It  can  be  wrested  from 
special  Interest  groups  within  the  h£..C., 
there  is  hope. 

And  finally,  we  have  touched  on  only  a  few 
of  the  thousaa^-and-one  ramifications  of  the 
world-wide  energy  crunch,  which  you  can  see 
in  the  short  term  Is  more  political  than 
physical. 

As  fossil  energy  declines,  are  we  coming 
to  the  nuclear  fission  age  which  wlU  destroy 
us  with  uncontrollable  pollutants?  Or,  will 
we  be  able  to  plan  for  a  better  future — 
with  wind,  water,  solar,  geothermal  aiul  nu- 
clear fusion  as  energy  sources? 


FAMILY  WITH  $22,000  A  YEAR  IS 
SQUEEZED  BY  CXJLLEGE  EX- 
PENSES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  infla- 
Uon  and  the  high  cost  of  living  is  mak- 
ing it  more  and  more  diffictilt  for  Amer- 
icans to  make  ends  meet.  College  tuitions 
and  residential  fees  are  soon  to  reach  the 
out-of -sight  level.  I  believe  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  28,  1974, 
by  Terry  P.  Brown,  which  expresses  the 
way  of  life  for  one  American  family,  will 
be  very  interesting  to  my  colleagues: 

Family    WrrH    $22,000   a    Yeai    Is    Squeezed 

BY  College  Expenses 

(By  Terry  P.  Brown) 

Winnetka,  III. — "We  used  to  think  that  1^ 
we  could  get  the  first  two  kids  through  col- 
lege we  could  relax  a  little,"  says  Marty 
Douds.  mother  of  three.  "Now,  we  aren't  so 
sure." 

With  a  total  family  income  of  about  $22.- 
000  a  year.  Mrs.  Douds  and  her  husband. 
Prof.  Charles  (Chuck)  F.  Douds,  aren't  poor 
by  any  means.  But  with  one  son  in  college 
and  two  daughters  approaching  college  age. 
the  Douds  family  is  c\irrently  in  the  throes 
of  what  is  coming  to  be  called  "the  middle- 
class  crisis" — the  situation  of  having  to  fi- 
nance the  higher  education  of  children  in 
the  face  of  rampant  inflation. 

"Things  weren't  so  bad  when  you  could 
count  on  3'r  to  4""^  inflation  a  year  and  a 
salary  raise  greater  than  that,"'  says  Mr. 
Douds.  who  teaches  business  courses  at  Chi- 
cago's DePaul  University.  "The  prospect  of 
Inflation  In  double  figures  and  two  children 
in  college  at  the  same  time  in  a  couple  of 
years  is  frightening.  It's  obvious  the  pinch 
will  get  worse." 

And  so  the  Doudses  are  scrimping  and 
saving,  making  sacrifices,  stashing  away 
what  they  can — and  wondering  what  con- 
tinued Infiation  will  do  to  increase  future 
college  costs  and  erode  a  budget  that  is  In 
many  respects  already  austere.  Certainly  the 
prospects  aren't  encouraging.  "In  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  we  could  see  average 
yearly  college  costs  of  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000."  says  Byron  L.  Himellck  of  the  Illi- 
nois Scholarship  Commission,  a  state  finan- 
clal-ald  agency. 

Mr.  Himellck  adds  that  "many  people  are 
beside  themselves  now  when  they  think  of 
paying  $5,000  a  year  for  college,  but  most  of 
the  prestigious  private  schools  are  already 
well  above  that." 

The  major  problem,  educators  say.  is  that 
skyrocketing  college  costs  are  coincidental 
with  shrinking  financlal-ald  funds.  "The  cru- 
cial issue  is  finding  enough  money  to  award 
to  everyone  who  needs  it,"  says  Alexander  G. 
Sldar  Jr..  executive  director  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service,  an  arm  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  "And  these 
days  more  people  than  ever  from  all  income 
levels  need  help." 

TIGHT    SQtTEEZE 

The  prevailing  concept,  however,  is  that 
most  of  the  limited  aid  available  should  go 
to  the  neediest  families.  Consequently,  It  is 
the  middle -Income  family,  like  the  Dotids 
famUy.  that  Is  often  being  squeezed  the 
tightest.  The  Doudses.  for  example,  applied 
for  an  Illinois  state  scholarship  for  their  son, 
Bryn,  but  were  turned  down.  "We  didn't 
think  we  would  have  much  of  a  chance  be- 
cause of  our  total  Income,"  Mr.  Douds  says. 

In  some  ways,  however,  the  Doudses  (he  ts 
43,  she  41)  are  luckier  than  many  families 
of  slmllaf  miBvae,  since  they  learned  to  scrimp 
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even     before     Inflation    turned 
amenities  Into  today's  luxuries.  In 
working  II  years  for  a  Singer  Co. 
as  a  senior  research  physicist,  Mr. 
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elded  to  give  up  what  was  then 
Sl3.000-a-year  salary  to  study  foi 
torate  at  Northwestern  University 
previously  earned  both  a  bachelo : 
uiid  a  master's  degree  in  physics 
State.)  From  1965  to  196«,  while 
completed  his  course  work  in  the 
of  industrial  engineering  and  mahagement 
sciences,  the  family  income  consisted  of  a 
»3.400-a-year  grant  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  A  grant 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  ci  ime  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  1969. 
(Mr.  Douds  received  his  doctorate  if  1970.) 

CUTTINO    OUT   THE    FBtLLS 
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During   those  lean  years  of 
Douds  says,  "we  were  forced  to  ctit 
out  of  our  budget  .  .  .  and  we've 
them  back."  She  adds:  "We  bough: 
our  clothes  at  the  church  rummage 
we  never  went  to  a  movie  or  ate  on 
day.  we  may  spend  il5  a  year  on  1 
$50  on  entertainment. "  For  their  o 
ment,  the  Doudses  say,  they  enjoy 
around   the  neighborhood   on   thel 
(each  family  member  has  one)    or 
slonal  trip  to  an  outdoor  concert  in 
park.  "We  wait  for  the  movies  to 
TV,"   says   Mrs.   Douds.   Adds  her 
"Money  and  material  things  have  n  i 
major  goals  for  us. " 

That  being  said,  though,  the  Doufases 
never    had    any    doubts    about    sa  ■ 
spending  money  on  a  college 
their  chUdren,  and  IS'Tc  to  20' <   ol 
nual   income  is  put  aside  toward 
"We've  always  felt  the  kids  shouK  I 
to  live  at  home  when  they  went  to 
says  Mr.  Douds,  "but  we  all  agree  i 
they    didn't    go    to    DePaul,    when 
would  be  free,  or  if  they  didn't  go 
the  state  universities,   they'd  have 
to  make  up  whatever  we  couldn't 

The   Doudses'   son,    18 -year-old 
cided  on  Knox  College,  a  small 
eral-arts  college  in  Galesburg.  111. 
when  Bryn  enrolled  as  a  freshman 
Knox.    Including    tuition,    room 
and  other  educational  and  living 
cost  $4,800:   next  fall,  it  will  'oe 
more. 

Of  the  total  cost,  the  Do\ides  cintribute 
one-third.  Bryn  himself  one-tl- ird  (he 
worked  last  summer  as  a  computer  >rogram- 
mer  and  also  took  a  part-time  job  at  Knox 
grading  calculus  papers),  and  Bryi 's  pater- 
nal grandparents,  Charles  T.  and  El  a  Douds, 
supplied  the  remaining  one-third  under  a 
policy  of  matching  the  funds  tl  at  their 
grandchildren  earn  and  save  towi  ,rd  their 
education.  (Ella  Douds,  her  son  iays.  in- 
herited "the  money  that  gives  thempthe  free- 
dom to  do  these  things.") 

Susan  Douds,  a  17-year-old  junloi 
netka's  New  Trier  East  High  School 
to  study  either  architecture  or  en 
In  college  but  hasn't  yet  decided 
study  will  take  place.  Should  she 
a  private  school,  the  cost  could  we 
000  a   year.   Therefore,  during  the 
period  when  Susan's  college  career 
lap   with   that  of  her  brother,  the 
could  well  be  faced  with  an 
of  $10,000  a  year:  assuming  that  the 
pay  one-third  and  that  Mr.  Doudses 
pay  another  third,  this  means  a 
some  $3,300  for  Chuck  and  Marty 
se5'  third  child.  Laurie,  an  11-year 
grader,  will  be  In  college  In  the 

Bracing  for  the  impending 
Marty  Douds,  who  has  a  bacheloifs 
in  political  science,  went  back  to 
fall  for  the  first  time  since  the 
of   the   Doudses'   21 -year  marriage, 
has  a  Job  as  a  research  assistant 
western  University,  working  20  to 
a  week,  "I'm  not  much  of  a 
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I  probably  would  have  gone  to  work  when 
Laurie  was  older  anjrway,"  she  says. 

The  combined  salaries  of  Chuck  and  Marty 
Douds  total  about  $21,000  a  year;  In  addi- 
tion, they  receive  about  $1,000  In  interest 
from  savings  and  from  stock  dividends.  "We 
haven't  been  very  sophisticated  with  our 
money,"  Mr.  Douds  says.  "We  Just  take  a 
good  chunk  of  the  checks  every  month  and 
put  it  into  savings.  We  haven't  tried  to  in- 
crease our  financial  leverage,  but  we  haven't 
been  foolish  with  our  money  either." 

They  really  can't  afford  to  be  foolish. 
Indeed,  the  Doudses  have  found  that  their 
commitment  to  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren— coupled  with  the  rising  cost  of  this 
family — is  cau.-^ing  them  to  adopt  a  more 
austere  spending  plan  than  they  had  en- 
visioned several  years  ago.  Each  of  their  chil- 
dren has  a  savings  account  earmarked  for 
college  expenses:  and,  Mrs.  Douds  says,  "a 
good  deal  more  money  (Is  being  put)  Into  the 
kids'  savings  accounts"  than  ever  before. 

MORE    FORTUNATE    THAN    OTHEKS 

Izi  one  very  important  sense,  the  Doudses 
pre  more  fortunate  than  other  families  In 
similar  situations.  When  the  family  first  ar- 
rived In  Chicago,  Mr.  Douds's  parents  bought 
them  a  nine-room,  white  frame  house,  turn- 
ing the  title  over  to  their  son  after  he  received 
his  doctorate.  "Because  they  did  that,  we  were 
able  to  get  through  those  lean  years  without 
touching  our  savings,"  Mr.  Douds  says.  "This 
has  made  the  major  difference  now  In  our 
ability  to  provide  for  our  children." 

It  also  has  meant  that  no  money  has  been 
necessary  for  rent  or  mortgage  payments,  two 
outlays  that  saddle  many  another  family.  But 
even  with  that  major  asset,  the  family  has 
been  faced  with  rising  costs  attendant  to 
their  home  ownership — their  electric  bill,  for 
example,  recently  went  up  11%,  and  their 
property  taxes  have  been  accelerating  by 
about  7'r  a  year.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
and  other  price  hikes,  the  family  has  been 
forced  to  postpone  some  purchases  and  proj- 
ects and.  In  general,  to  take  an  Increasingly 
restrictive  attitude  toward  nonnecessltles. 
Their  house,  for  example.  Is  over  50  years  old 
and  is  badly  in  need  of  interior  refurbishing. 
Mrs.  Douds  would  like  to  have  the  drab, 
smudged  walls  painted  or  wallpapered.  She 
would  also  like  to  have  carpeting  laid  up- 
stairs. The  project,  however,  is  being  put  off 
indefinitely. 

"We'd  like  to  fix  up  our  home  or  buy  a 
new  car,"  Marty  Douds  says,  "But  you  only 
have  so  much  money  coming  in,  and  you 
have  to  put  priorities  on  what  you  have." 
She  adds;  "Right  now,  education  comes  first." 

The  Doudses  drive  a  1968  Pontlac  station 
wagon,  also  a  gift  from  Mr.  Douds's  parents. 
The  body  is  rusting  out  and  the  car  goes 
only  about  nine  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline; 
but  rather  than  buying  a  new  car.  the  family 
is  relying  more  on  public  transportation. 
What's  more,  Mrs.  Douds  took  a  12-week 
evening  course  In  automotive  maintenance  at 
the  local  high  school  last  fall  and  has  since 
turned  to  tuning  the  car  herself  when  it's 
needed.  She  says  she  saves  $60  to  $65  dollars 
each  time  through  her  do-it-yourself  efforts, 
although  the  payoff  won't  be  realized  for  sev- 
eral tunings  because  of  an  $80  outlay  for  the 
necessary  tools. 

Mrs.  Douds  says  the  family  hasn't  had  a 
"strict  budget"  for  several  years,  "although 
I  keep  a  tight  eye  on  our  food  budget." 
Every  week,  she  says,  she  takes  on  what 
she  calls  her  "Thiu«day  night  assignment" — 
searching  the  newspaper  food  ads  for  the 
latest  sales,  clipping  coupons  and  making 
out  her  shopping  list.  Friday  mornings,  she 
goes  to  six  stores,  buying  only  the  weekly 
bargains  at  each  establishment. 

"I  cash  a  check  for  $70  before  I  leave 
and  never  spend  more  than  that,"  she  says. 
"I  stick  to  my  list  and  avoid  any  impulse 
buying."  Because  of  infiation,  she  says,  her 
weekly   food   budget  has  stayed  about  the 
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same  despite  one  less  mouth  to  feed  (with 
Bryn  away  at  school)  luid  fewer  luxury 
foods  like  steaks  and  roasts  on  the  menu. 

Although  they  get  less  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  "the  way  we  spend  our 
money  hasn't  changed  appreciably  since  we 
started  a  substantial  savings  program  for 
the  kids'  education."  Mrs.  Douds  says.  The 
family,  she  adds,  tries  to  avoid  credit  pur- 
chases and  has  "no  monthly  payments  on 
Installment  purchases  or  loans."  Neverthe- 
less, they  do  permit  themselves  the  use  of  an 
American  Express  card  and  gasoline  credit 
cards  for  what  they  term  their  "only  lux- 
ury": travel.  "If  we  have  money  left  over." 
Marty  Douds  says,  "we'd  rather  set  It  aside 
for  a  yearly  trip"  than  for  any  other  extrav- 
agance. 

POSTPONED    LUXURY 

This  year,  however,  that  luxury  Is  being 
postponed.  The  Doudses  have  canceled  a 
planned  sununer  vacation  trip  to  San  Diego 
because  of  "gasoline  shortages  and  rising 
prices."  They  still  have  hopes,  however,  of 
one  day  getting  to  Scotland,  a  plan  that  has 
taken  priority  over  a  new  car  but  that  Is 
still  very  much  below  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

"When  Bryn  was  a  Junior  In  high  school 
It  became  a  goal  to  have  $5,000  saved  up  for 
him  before'  he  entered  college,"  Mrs.  Douds 
says.  "Susan  will  have  the  same  thing  be- 
fore she  Is  a  freshman,  and  so  will  Laurie — 
although  her  need  Isn't  as  pressing  now." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Douds  family's 
existence  Is  an  Illustration  of  how  an  Income 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  was  more  than 
comfortable  has  become  a  bare  mlnlmiun 
for  a  couple  oriented  toward  the  value  of 
higher  education  for  the  children.  It  Is 
not — at  least  not  yet — a  story  of  true  hard- 
ship. Nor  do  the  Doudses  see  their  lives  as 
being  lives  of  hardship. 

Says  Chuck  Douds:  "We've  purchased 
very  little  furniture  In  the  house.  But  the  old 
furniture,  the  cracks  In  the  walls  and  the 
fingterprlnts  on  the  woodwork  don't  disturb 
me  at  all — although  sometimes  we  worry 
because  people  may  misunderstand  why  we 
live  the  way  we  do." 


REDD  FOXX  LANE  IN  ST.  LOUIS.  MO, 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  in.sert  in 
today  s  Record  a  copy  of  an  article  by 
Mickey  McTague  on  the  commemoration 
of  Redd  Poxx  Lane  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

A  Red  Letter  Day  for  St.  Louis  and  Redd 
(By  Mickey  McTague,  Jr.) 

His  real  name  Is  John  Elroy  Sanford.  He 
was  born  In  St.  Louis  many  years  ago.  And 
John  Sanford — proprleter  of  "Sanford  tc 
Son"  on  NBO-TV  returned  to  his  hometown, 
April  20th,  1974  to  have  a  street  named  in 
bis  honor,  and  to  perform  a  fund-raising 
show  at  the  famed  Powell  Symphony  Hall 
for  his  friends.  Congressman  William  L.  Clay, 
License  Collector  Ben  Coins  and  City  Comp- 
troller, John  F.  Bass. 

The  day  was  almost  marred  by  tragedy 
when  one  of  the  workers  bringing  the  signs — 
"Redd  Poxx  Lane"  suffered  a  severe  heart 
ailment  and  died  on  the  spot.  Just  prior  to 
the  festivities. 

In  fact,  this  Instance  sort  of  sununed  up 
the  struggle  Redd  Foxx  had  and  other  Blacks 
who  attempted  to  achieve  recognition  and 
fame:  Just  as  the  "festivities"  were  to  be- 
gin, something  dra.itlc  "drags  us  back." 
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But  the  show  at  Powell  Symphony  Hall 
was  a  sell-out,  with  Foxx's  friends,  comedian 
Slappy  White  and  other  performers. 

Congressman  William  L.  (Bill)  Clay,  Demo- 
crat of  Missouri,  brought  his  Washington 
friends,  Honora'Jle  Charles  B.  Rangel,  19th 
D J  trict  of  New  York  and  Congressman  Louis 
Stokes,  22nd  District  of  Ohio. 

Comedian  Foxx  reminded  all  of  them  that 
there  would  be  "no  streaking  on  Redd  Foxx 
Lane." 

"We  were  so  poor."  said  Redd  to  the  crowd 
of  adults  and  teenagers,  "I  was  born  on  a 
vacant  lot — and  then  the  city  made  us  move." 
There  were  genuine  tears  In  John  E.  San- 
ford's  eyes  as  License  Collector  Benjamin 
Golns  presented  a  special  street  plaque  to 
Foxx  declaring  West  Spring  Avenue,  "Redd 
Foxx  Lane." 

West  Spring  Avenue  Is  a  street  running 
In  a  north-south  direction  between  Finney 
Avenue  on  the  south  and  Page  Blvd.  on  the 
north.  It's  an  area  of  Saint  Louis  that  once 
represented  at  least  to  some  degree  respec- 
tability and  middle-income  families,  but  then 
came  the  20's,  the  30's,  the  Depression  and  all 
of  the  other  woes  that  beset  major  cities,  and 
the  decline  began. 

Congressman  William  L.  (Bill)  Clay  placed 
the  ceremony  in  perspective. 

"I  can  see  by  this  throng  of  well-wishers," 
said  the  First  District  Congressman  from 
Missouri,  "who  your  real  heroes  are.  They 
are  not  the  pimps  and  the  black  morons  who 
are  portrayed  on  the  motion  picture  screens 
of  today.  This  is  not.  nor  has  it  ever  been, 
the  true  and  realistic  image  of  the  Black 
citizen  of  this  country;  the  so-called  Black 
heroes  of  Hollywood  are  as  ridiculous  as  was 
the  shufflln'  feet  of  Stephln  Fetchit." 

The  Congressman  went  on  to  say  that  it 
was  a  Red  Letter  Day  Tor  Saint  Louis  and 
Redd  Foxx:  and,  particularly  for  the  Black 
community,  which  had  banded  together  for 
unity  and  community  betterment. 

Congressman  Charles  Rangel  of  the  19th 
District  of  New  York  said  ".  .  .  it  was  good 
to  come  and  laugh  and  party  and  get  away 
from  Washington — where  half  the  White 
House  is  in  prison — and  the  other  half  Is 
going." 

The  Congressman  said,  "'I  congratulate 
your  political  leaders  In  this  community, 
and  you — the  voters — you  have  superb  lead- 
ers In  John  Bass,  Ben  Ooins  and  Bill  Clay. 
United — we  can  take  and  make  many 
stands — and  together,  there  Is  very  little  we 
cannot  do  In  a  host  of  new,  different  ways." 
Redd  Poxxs  old  high  school  band  began 
to  play.  The  Vashon  High  School  Band 
marchers  strutted  up  and  down  Redd  Foxx 
Lane,  singing,  "We  Shall  Overcome"  and 
"Glory,  Glory  Allelulla  " — 

National  press,  radio  and  TV  converged  on 
the  gathering  as  John  Elroy  Sanford,  who 
grew  up  in  the  shadows  of  West  Spring 
Avenue,  and  hustled  the  streets  to  survive 
a  society  that  would  not  accept  him  on  his 
basis  as  a  youth,  proudly  accepted  the  street 
plaque:  "Redd  Foxx  Lane,"  and  said,  "The 
people  of  Saint  Louis  have  saw  fit  to  honor 
me  With  a  street  bearing  my  famous  TV 
name.  I  hope  this  avenue  opens  up  a  two-way 
thoroughfare  of  progress  and  peaceful  evolu- 
tion for  this  city  and  this  country." 

Appearing  with  Congressman  Clay  were 
Comptroller  John  Bass  and  Benjamin  Golns. 
Collector  Golns  saw  the  occasion  as  one  of 
Joy  and  hope.  "Let  this  be  an  unforgetable 
gathering— where  we  can  look  back  and  say 
to  our  children,  and  their  children  .  .  .  that 
the  Black  Community  has  assumed  its  right- 
ful position  In  politics  as  a  functioning  and 
free  body,  Independent  of  outside  forces  and 
manipulation.  We  have  not  only  taken  the 
FIRST  step  together;  we  are  walking  TO- 
GETHER Into  the  sunlight  of  a  new  dawn 
of  awakening." 

When  the  sun  sank  over  Redd  Poxx  Lane 
and  the  thousands  of  well-wishers  and  sup- 
porters arrived  at  Powell  Symphony  Hall  for 


the  fund-raising  ceremonies  and  star- 
studded  show,  the  ringing  phrases  of  John 
Bass,  Ben  Golns  and  Bill  Clay  were  In  the 
ears  for  all  to  bear: 

"More  than  anjrthlng,  your  efforts  speak 
loudly  and  clearly  that  we  are  all  stepping 
to  the  tune  of  the  same  drummer,  as  we  face 
the  grave  Issues  of  the  community.  We  be- 
lieve the  people  are  weary  of  disunity  and 
are  serious  in  their  search  for  political 
\inity." 

That  they  were. 

In  the  1973  Comptroller's  race,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Saint  Louis  American  Newspaper 
pointed  out  on  April  26,  1973 — 

""Although  the  black  wards  were  out- 
voted, the  pluralities  they  gave  Poelker 
(Mayor  John  H.)  and  Comptroller  Bass  were 
enough  to  overcome  the  advantages  Re- 
publicans Joseph  L.  Badaracco  and  Fred 
Whaley  (Bass'  opponent)  achieved  In  the 
wards  outside  the  black  belt.  Although  the 
Black  wards  only  produced  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  vote.  Poelker  got  84  per  cent  of  It  and 
Ba.ss  took  90  per  cent." 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  black 
political  leaders  were  together  and  the  vote 
they  amassed  for  their  candidates  brought 
them  victory.  This  is  black  power  in  action 
and  It  underscores  a  theme  that  we  have 
advocated  in  this  newspaper — to  be  polit- 
ically potent  doesn't  mean  that  you  have  to 
support  a  black  candidate  for  every  office.  But 
it  does  mean  that  you  support  the  candidate 
of  your  choice;  the  one  who  will  do  us  the 
most  good." 

Certainly.  April  20th.  1074  was  a  Red  Let- 
ter Day  for  Red  Foxx.  and  Bass,  Golns  and 
Clay  and  the  citizens  of  the  community. 


U.S.    CHEMICAL    WARFARE 
POLICIES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  attempt  to  keep  the  other  Mem- 
bers informed  of  developments  relevant 
to  the  House  examination  of  U.S.  chem- 
ical warfare  policies,  I  have  on  past  oc- 
casions asked  to  have  certain  articles 
inserted  in  the  Record.  I  think  that  the 
enclosed  report  from  Nature  magazine, 
an  international  scientific  journal,  sum- 
marizes quite  accurately  the  issues 
which  have  evolved  over  the  past  several 
months.  Without  objection,  I  would  like 
to  have  this  article  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
other  Members  of  the  international  view 
of  our  activities  on  this  issue.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

United    States  at    Chemical    War 
Crossroads 

The  prospects  for  international  control  of 
chemical  weapons  could  well  hang  on  the 
results  of  an  Intensive  review  of  the  United 
States  chemical  warfare  policy  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
is  the  first  such  review  for  nearly  five  years. 

Begun  qiUetly  by  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  in  December  last  year,  the  re- 
view is  a  two-pronged  study,  first  of  an  Im- 
passe which  for  four  years,  has  prevented 
the  United  States  from  ratifying  the  most  im- 
portant chemical  weapons  treaty  ever  ne- 
gotiated— the  so-called  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  which  bans  the  first  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  war.  And.  at  the  same  time,  the 
NSC  Is  taking  a  close  look  at  the  Pentagon's 
plans  to  modernize  Its  existing  nerve  gas 
stockpiles  by  replacing  them  with  a  new 
generation  of  chemical  weapons  called  bina- 


ries. According  to  Administration  spokes- 
men who  testified  on  nerve  gas  policies  be- 
fore a  congressional  subcommittee  earlier  this 
month,  the  review  should  be  completed  In 
the  next  few  months. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  Is  also  faced  with  an 
important  decision  in  the  chemical  warfare 
area,  for  the  Pentagon  has  already  requested 
approval  of  funds  to  begin  producing  binary 
weapons  at  the  Pine  Bluff  arsenal  In  Arkan- 
sas. A  decision  must  be  made  this  summer 
on  whether  or  not  those  funds  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

These  reviews  and  decisions  are  taking 
place  against  a  backdrop  of  International 
negotiations  being  conducted  In  Geneva 
under  the  auspices  of  the  26-natlon  con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(CCD),  the  ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  banning  not  only  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  in  war  but  also  their 
production  and  stockpiling.  In  other  words, 
the  goal  is  complete  worldwide  disarmament. 
■What  happens  in  Washington  in  the  next 
few  months  will  be  crucial  to  the  outcome 
of  those   negotiations. 

At  present,  the  ofllcial  Administration  pol- 
icy on  chemical  warfare,  as  outlined  by 
President  Nixon  In  a  statement  in  November 
1969,  is  that  the  United  States  will  never 
be  the  first  to  use  chemical  weapons  in  a 
war,  and  that  it  has  renounced  entirely  the 
use,  production  and  stockpiling  of  bacterio- 
logical weapons.  Coupled  with  the  no-first- 
use  policy,  however,  is  the  understanding 
that  in  the  absence  of  worldwide  chemical 
disarmament,  the  United  States  army  needs 
to  maintain  extensive  stockpiles  of  nerve  gas 
to  deter  other  countries  from  Initiating 
chemical  warfare  or,  if  deterrence  falls,  so 
that  the  United  States  can  retaliate  in  kind. 
For  those  reasons,  some  45  million  pounds 
of  nerve  gases  are  now  stockpiled  in  bases 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  Johnston 
Island  in  the  Pacific,  and  at  one  location  in 
Germany. 

Unfortunately,  however,  since  the  United 
States  has  never  ratified  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col the  policy  of  no  first  use  of  chemical 
weapons  is  nothing  more  than  a  promise, 
and  until  the  protocol  Is  ratified.  United 
States  intentions  will  never  have  the  force 
of  International  law.  At  present,  ratification 
is  bogged  down  in  a  dispute  between  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  over  the  Administration's 
Interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  protocol. 
It  will  be  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  the  CCD 
talks  that  this  Impasse  be  broken. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  submitted  the  protocol  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  in  1970.  he  did  so  with 
the  express  understanding  that  riot  control 
agents  and  herbicides  are  not  Included  in  Its 
provisions.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  United 
States  government  formally  ratifies  the  pro- 
tocol it  would  still  consider  Itself  free  to  use 
those  agents  In  warfare — in  fact  the  United 
States  army  was  doing  just  that  in  Vietnam 
at  the  time  Nixon  submitted  the  protocol  to 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  argued,  however,  that  the  pro- 
tocol should  include  all  chemical  weapons 
and  it  is  refusing  to  put  the  matter  to  a  vote 
In  the  full  Senate  until  the  Administration 
backs  down  from  its  interpretation. 

There  the  issue  has  rested  for  the  past  four 
years,  but  at  least  the  NSC  is  now  taking  a 
close  look  at  the  Administration's  position. 
Whether  a  complete  change  of  mind  will  en- 
sue from  the  review  Is.  however,  doubtful  to 
Judge  by  statements  made  by  Administration 
officials  who  testified  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ear- 
lier this  month.  Mr.  Amos  A.  Jordan,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Defense  for  International 
Security,  argued  that  herbicides  and  riot 
control  agents  played  a  valuable  and  "hu- 
mane" role  in  the  Vietnam  war,  for  example, 
and  he  said  that  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion has  not  changed. 
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Failure   to   ratify   tlie   Geneva 
understandably  rlewed  within  UK 
as  a  severe  stumbling  block  Id 
efforts    to    secure    a    more 
winch    would  outlaw   chemical 
tirely.   Funhermoie,  a  treaty  ou 
production,  use  and  stocltpHing 
weapons,  which  was  negotiated 
talks  a  couple  of  years  ago,  is 
the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 
awaiting   a  final  resoUition   ot 
Protocol  dispute. 

Tliat  is  bad  enough,   but   accc+d 
luiniber  of  observers,   the 
to  develop  binary  weapons  could 
kill  the  CCD  talks  entirely.  Blna 
have  been  under  development  by 
Slates  army  for  the  past  ten  y^ 
but  they  are  now  coming  up  for 
of  crucial  decisions.  In  short 
consist  of  two  "relatively  non-tox>c 
cat   components  which  form  a 
gas  when  they  are  mixed  togethci 
is  that  they  would  be  kept  apart 
are  required  for   use,  and   they  ^ 
be  Ted  into  separa'c  compartment  i 
and  allowed  to  mix  only  when 
Siifely  on  its  way  to  the  target. 

Tlie  Pentagon's  argument  for 
simple  enough.  Since  the  weapoi  s 
to  store,  produce  and  transport, 
ideal   replacements   for   the   exist 
stockpiles  of  nerve  gases.  Accord 
army  statements,  nerve  gas  muu 
shelf  life  of  only  1.5  years,  and  thtis 
stock  of  filled  weapons  will  have 
placed  by  about  1985.  Consequeiit  y, 
ten;ber  last  year,  the  army  began 
advantages  of  binary  weapon.^  in 
ments  and  in  congressional  lesti 
It  has  now  asked  Congress  to 
quest  for  $6.8  million  to  begin 
155-nim     binary-equipped     ar 
That  request  is  now  tinder 
in  secret — by  a  Congressional 
Committee:   it  is  being  hinted  t 
quest  is  running  into  some  troii 

The  binary  programme   is 
by  a  small  number  of  congressmen 
chiefly  over  the  possibly  cJnmagin 
a  massive  new  chemical  weapons 
on  the  Geneva  CCD  talks?  and  th 
be  picking  up  some  influential  su 
a  few  conservatives  connected  w 
affairs — a  sign,  perhaps,  of  the  w 
is  blowing,  is  that  the  House 
Committee  recently  voted  to  cut 
million  from  the  Pentagon's  reqti 
search  and  development  related 
(this,  It  should  be  noted,  would 
tirely  separate  demand  from  the 
production  funds). 

On©  particularly  effective 
surfaced   during   the  Honse 
Committee  hearing  earlier  this 
the   Administration    is   now 
"urgent   rertew"   of   the   binary 
itself,   and   that   Congress  should 
delay  apprcrvlng  the  Pentagon's 
production  funding,  at  least  unth 
tional  Security  Council  has  decld^ 
or  not  the  Administration  Ls  act 
vor  of  the  programme.  At  present 
LTess   Is  placed   In  the  position 
whether  or  not  to  provide  money 
gramme  which  may  be  killed  off  bi 
flat  at  some  future   date — a  situ 
would  arise  only  In  the  highly 
glon  of  defense  spending,  and 
substance   to   the   view   that   therfc 
executive  scrutiny  of  the  Pentago  i 
demands    before    their    subm 
Congress. 

.Although   that  argument   mav 
i:>rry  most  weight  In  the  Congress 
clear   during   the    House   hearings 
binary  programme  could  well  be 
f'-r  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  and 
is  a  division  of  opinion  actually 
.Administration   on    the    merits 
ahead  with  a  chemical  weapors 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  any  vare'.y  at  the  current  stage  cf  the 
Geneva  talks.  The  NSC  rerlew  ot  the  binary 
programme  will  IneTltably  be  mbjected  to 
some  critical  "input"  from  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  which  has  ad- 
mitted serious  disquiet  over  the  possibility  of 
a  probinary  decision  damaging — perhaps 
fatally — the  CCD  discus.^ions.  Dr.  Fred  Ikle, 
Director  cf  ACD.^  for  the  past  year,  said,  un- 
der heavy  questioning  from  the  committee 
chairman  last  week  that:  "It  i.s  my  Judgment. 
based  on  arms  control  considerations — and 
this  Is  a  i}ersonal  view — that  at  this  time 
the  pros  and  cons  come  out  in  favour  of  not 
going  into  production  (of  binaries)". 

The  military  view,  as  expressed  by  Mr,  Jor- 
dan, is  that  present  nerve  gas  stockpiles  "do 
not  fully  provide  the  capability  we  believe  Is 
necessary  to  adequately  support  all  United 
States  forces  in  case  chenilcal  wailare  is 
used  against  U-s.  •'Binaries."  he  said,  "provide 
significant  opc.ational  and  safety  advantages 
over  any  other  known  approach  which  could 
have  been  selected  for  modernization." 

The  situation  Is  therefore  the  familiar  one 
of  the  ofBclal  United  States  negotiating  posi- 
tion being  In  favour  of  disarmament,  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  Pentagon  is  pxishing  for  a 
new  weapons  programme.  According  to  Rep- 
resentative Patricia  Schroeder.  who  attended 
the  CCD  talks  last  yc.ir  as  an  official  United 
States  observer.  "Where  many  nations  last 
summer  simply  regarded  the  United  States 
as  having  assiijned  a  rather  low  priority  to 
CCD  activities,  by  mid-March,  as  the  26  re- 
convened, one  of  the  more  influential  west- 
em  delegates.  Dr.  Alfonso  Garcia  Roble?, 
leader  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  we  plan  to  trigger  a  chemi- 
cal arms  race." 

Another  factor  which  has  recently  been 
Injected  Into  the  binary  debate — and  one 
which  could  ultimately  prove  decisive — Is  the 
potential  opposition  of  Western  European 
governments  to  the  programme.  lu  fact,  Mr. 
Leon  Sloss,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political-military  Affairs,  admitted  under 
questioning  bv  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  binary  programme  is 
running  into  some  diplomatic  difflculties. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Binary  weapons  make 
sense  only  it  they  are  deployed  In  forward 
positions,  ready  to  retaliate  against  an  ag- 
gressor who  initiates  chemical  warfare.  In 
other  words,  nerve  gases  stored  in  depots  In 
the  United  States  would  be  of  little  use  as 
quick  response  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  only  place  it  makes  sense  to 
keep  the  weapons  is  in  Europe.  Sloss  refused 
to  discuss  the  subject  In  open  session,  but 
admitted  that  any  attempt  to  expand  nerve 
gas  stocks  In  Western  Europe  would  rtin  into 
dttBenlty. 

Some  British  observers  feel  that  the  out- 
come of  all  this  will  be  that  the  Admtnis* 
tration  win  decide  that  the  programme  is  not 
worth  the  diplomatic  storm  that  it  may  cause 
and  that  it  will  eventually  be  stoiq)ed.  But 
sources  on  Capitol  Hill,  while  remaining 
moderately  optimistic,  believe  that  the  Issue 
Is  far  from  decided. 
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DUKE  ELLINGTON 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  "Duke"  Ellington,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  musicians  and  a 
cornerstone  of  the  American  cultural  ex- 
perience, died  May  24  at  the  age  of  75. 
Known  throughout  the  world  for  the 
style  and  the  substance  of  his  maslc.  Mr. 
Ellington  made  the  magic  of  mu5jc  come 
alive  for  millions. 


Incredible  as  it  may  sound,  Mr.  Elling- 
ton composed  ov^er  6,000  pieces  of  music 
in  his  lifetime,  including  such  American 
classics  as  "Mood  Indigo,"  "Don't  Get 
Aroimd  Much  Anymore,"  "Satin  Doll." 
and  "Solitude.  '  Ralph  Gleason,  a  noted 
jazz  critic  and  historian,  once  called  him 
"Americas  most  important  composer,' 
and  described  him  as  a  "master  musician, 
master  psychologist,  and  master  chore- 
ographer." 

Duke  Ellington's  resouixefulness  as  a 
composer  was  only  matched  by  his  bril- 
hance  as  a  conductor.  'Widely  acclaimed 
a.s  one  of  the  greatest  bandleaders  of 
all  time,  he  led  an  orchestra  which 
pli'yed  continually  for  56  years.  In  his 
lifetime,  he  received  coimtless  awards 
and  tributes  for  liis  musical  excellence, 
including  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  really  cannot  de- 
scribe the  essence  of  the  Ellington  ex- 
perience; for  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
creating  his  own  special  language — the 
universal  language  of  one  man's  music. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  how- 
ever, to  salute  this  man,  and  thank  him 
for  the  many  fine  contribution.s  he  made 
to  America. 


REALTORS  SUPPORT  H.R.  10294 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

l.\  T!iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  important  business  and  development- 
oriented  associations  support  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  of  1974.  including  the 
National  Realty  Committee,  the  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Associa^on,  and  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Shopping  Centers. 

Today  I  recdved  a  letter  of  support 
from  the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
adding  their  support  to  this  legislation. 
The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
represents  some  500,000  real  estate  li- 
censees and  50  State  associations  and  I 
am  exti-emely  pleased  to  add  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  tliink  this  sup- 
port reflects  the  growing  realization  by 
responsible  elements  of  the  business 
community  of  our  need  for  t^anned.  or- 
derly growth.  Ti'ie  letter  follows: 

N.ATioNAL  Association  of  Realtors, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  6,  1974. 

Dear  Represent ativi  :  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  an  organization  of  500.000 
real  estate  licensees  holding  membership  In 
1,630  local  boards  of  realtors  and  50  State 
Associations,  is  deeply  committed  to  the  in- 
telligent use  of  the  land  with  which  we  are  so 
intimately  Involved. 

To  that  end,  we  have  sought  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  and  reasonable  land  use  leg- 
islation, but  we  have  never  been  blind  to  the 
inherent  dangers  of  seeking  such  an  ap- 
proach. Accordingly,  we  have  expressed,  both 
to  the  Seiiate  and  to  the  Hoxose  of  Represent- 
atives, our  overriding  concern  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  state  and  local  governments  to 
develop  land  utilization  procedures.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  opposed  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to  become  directly 
Involved  In  planning  the  use  of  private  land. 
Furtliermore,  we  encourage  the  participation 
of  the  public,  particularly  including  repre- 
sentatives from  the  real  estate  Industry  and 
the  business  community.  In  the  development 
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of  land  use  procedures  at  state  and  local 
levels. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  S.  268.  We  be- 
lieve that  S.  268  violates  the  principle  of  fed- 
eral non-Involvement  In  land  use  declslon- 
ir.r.king.  We  also  believe  that  the  bill  which 
f-nierged  from  the  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  lacked  those  safeguards. 

We  are  encouraged  by  Congressman  Udall's 
acceptance  of  a  number  of  amendments  to 
his  original  bill.  These  amendments  seem  to 
us  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  stated 
policy  on  land  utilization  promulgated  by  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  in  1973  and 
1974. 

We  have  pursued  a  course  of  reasonable 
compromise  in  our  discussions  with  Mr.  Uiiall 
and  Mr.  Ruppe.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
discussions,  we  support  H.R.  10294.  We  are 
further  encouraged  that,  when  the  House 
considers  land  use  legislation,  key  sponsors 
of  H.R.  10294  are  willing  to  accept  even  clear- 
er definitions  of  the  proper  roles  of  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  and  stronger 
safeguards  to  protect  private  property  rights. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  pass  and 
recognize  that  the  acceptance  of  its  key  pro- 
visions by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bal- 
ance which  we  seek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  B.  Doherty. 

Prpsidcnt. 


DISSOL"VING  THE  SUGAR  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago,  the  United  States  was  In  throes  of 
an  economic  crisis.  American  farmers 
were  destroying  their  crops  in  the  fields 
because  the  cost  of  harvesting  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  crops  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. To  help  alleviate  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. Congress  provided  subsidies  to 
farmers  and  established  market  quotas 
in  a  variety  of  important  domestic  agri- 
cultural commodities,  including  sugar. 

Today,  in  1974,  we  face  a  different 
economic  crisis — the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
living.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  a  shocking  10.2  percent  in  the  past 
12  months.  To  help  meet  this  problem, 
the  outdated  network  of  quotas,  sub- 
sidies, and  price  supports,  which  has 
benefited  domestic  sugar  producers  at 
public  expense  for  the  past  four  decades, 
should  be  dissolved. 

Supporters  of  the  Sugar  Act  claim  that 
the  program  aids  the  consumer  by  in- 
suring low  prices.  They  point  out  that 
the  world  price  of  raw  sugar  averaged 
$9.31  per  pound  in  1973  while  the  regu- 
lated American  price  averaged  $8.65  per 
pound.  Yet  these  1973  statistics  are  an 
exception  to  the  economic  rule  of  the 
past  20  yeai-s.  In  9  of  the  past  10  years 
and  18  of  the  past  20,  the  American  price 
of  sugar  has  been  higher  than  the  world 
price. 

If  foreign  producers  had  free  access  to 
the  American  market  in  those  years, 
American  consumers  would  have  paid 
less  for  sugar  and  the  many  food  prod- 
ucts containing  sugar.  Economic  experts 
expect  the  world  sugar  price  to  resume  Its 


customary  place  below  the  protected 
American  price  in  the  immediate  future. 
Unless  the  sugar  program  is  terminated, 
Americans  will  again  be  paying  more  for 
sugar  than  they  would  in  a  free  market 
economy. 

Another  argument  frequently  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  program  is  that 
the  Government  pays  nothing  to  main- 
tain it  since  money  paid  out  in  subsidies 
to  growers  is  offset  by  tariff  and  duty 
revenues  collected  on  imported  sugar. 
The  fallacy  of  this  assertion  is  that  both 
subsidies  and  import  duties  are  ulti- 
mately paid  for  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. The  $90  million  doled  out  to  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  each  year  come 
out  of  public  tax  revenues.  Imp>ort  du- 
ties are  passed  along  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  foreign  sugar 
and  sugar  products.  If  we  abandon  this 
wasteful  program,  consumers  could  buy 
sugar  produced  overseas  at  the  lower 
world  price. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  did  provide  for  changes 
which  would  improve  the  present  Sugar 
Act  by  reducing  subsidies  and  strength- 
ening the  protection  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  workers  in  this  industry.  Yet  the 
committee  bill  retained  the  structure  of 
import  quotas  and  grower  subsidies 
which  keeps  the  price  of  sugar  at  arti- 
ficially inflated  heights. 

In  addition,  H.R.  14747  perpetuated 
inflationary  price  objectives  bound  by  a 
floor  without  a  corresponding  ceiling.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  eliminated  the  present  ex- 
cise tax  on  domestically  manufactured 
sugar  while  raising  the  price  objective, 
further  augmenting  grower  income  while 
bringing  about  an  inevitable  increase  in 
price  to  be  borne  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Some  labor  groups  have  expressed 
fears  that  if  the  Sugar  Act  is  allowed  to 
lapse,  the  few  existing  protections  for 
sugar  workers  will  disappear.  I  strongly 
support  legislation  to  provide  workers  in 
our  sugar  fields  with  a  fair  living  wage, 
decent  working  conditions,  and  adequate 
protection  against  mistreatment  or  acci- 
dent. Such  legislation,  however,  can  be 
enacted  on  its  own  merits,  without  con- 
tinuing to  subsidize  sugar  growers  at 
public  expense.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
began  living  up  to  its  responsibility  to 
stem  the  spiraling  cost  of  living  by  giv- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  sugar  subsidies 
back  to  the  people  and  restoring  the  free 
market  in  this  vital  commodity. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  legislative  and 
national  concei-n  centers  around  our  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  and  payment  for 
health  services.  This  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  public  interest. 


and  attention  has  increasingly  focused 
upon  some  form  of  national  health  in- 
surance as  the  best  remedy  for  the  de- 
fects of  the  current  system. 

Many  Members  of  Congress,  and  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  in  this  area,  are 
trying  to  probe  the  complex  professional 
and  economic  factors  involved  in  the 
various  national  health  insurance  pro- 
posals. Therefore.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  submit  for  the  Record  the 
following  excellent  analysis  of  the  goals 
and  factors  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  in  any  national  health  insur- 
ance plan.  This  analysis  was  presented 
by  Belle  Likover  on  behalf  of  the  Cleve- 
land Chapter  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers  at  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Congressional  Council  hearings: 

Nattional    Association    of    Social 
Workers,    Inc.,    Cleveland    Area 

CHAPTER 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17.  1974. 
Hon.  Louis  Stokes, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stokes:  We  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  the 
Northeast  Ohio  Congressional  Hearings  on 
May  10  on  the  subject  of  a  national  health 
iu.<;urance  plan. 

This  letter  follows  up  on  your  request  at 
the  meeting  for  material  comparing  the 
Kennedy-Mills  BUI  and  the  Nixon  plan.  We 
are  sending  you  a  comparative  statement, 
prepared  by  the  Committee  for  National 
Health  Insurance  and  distributed  by  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  regarding 
the  three  major  proposals  now  under  consid- 
eration. This  is  the  clearest  statement  we 
know  of  the  major  differences. 

As  you  know  from  our  enclosed  testlmon;-. 
we  approve  the  major  thrust  of  Kennedy- 
Mills  (H.R.  13870),  but  have  reservations 
about  the  regressive  features  of  the  contri- 
butions base,  the  hardships  which  the  de- 
ductibles and  co-insurance  features  will  have 
upon  the  working  poor  and  lower  middle 
class,  the  lack  of  constimer  controls,  and  the 
free  hand  given  the  drug  companies  and  med- 
ical care  providers  in  price  and  fee  setting. 

At  the  same  time,  Kennedy-Mills  has  more 
progressive  features  than  the  Nixon  Bill.  In 
brief  these  are: 

1.  The  deductibles  and  co-Insurance  fea- 
tures are  less  harsh  and  costly; 

2.  The  role  of  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies Is  reduced  to  that  of  fiscal  Intermedi- 
aries as  in  Medicare.  However,  since  their 
track  record  is  dubious  in  the  latter  ca.se, 
there  should  be  strict  controls  against  profit- 
eering: 

3.  A  single  system  for  all  Americans  as 
against  the  Nixon  plan  of  separate  systems 
for  rich  and  poor; 

4.  More  equitable  Insurance  payments  ac- 
cording to  Income; 

6.  Somewhat  better  cost  and  quality  con- 
trols (these  are  actually  absent  in  the  Nixon 
plan ) : 

6.  Steps  to  .issure  basic  reform  of  the  health 
care  system,  notably  a  Health  Resources  De- 
velopment Board,  which  would  address  lt«elf 
to  issues  of  health  manpower  development, 
geographic  distribution  of  physicians,  etc.: 

7.  Most  significant  of  all  perhaps  Is  the 
fact  that  unlike  the  Nixon  plan,  which  is  vol- 
untary, the  Kennedy-Mills  Bill  Is  compulsory. 

We  urge  your  support  and  attention  to  the 
Issues  in  our  testimony  which.  If  translated 
Into  appropriate  amendments,  could  for  the 
first  time  In  history  produce  a  bill  capable  of 
beginning  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Belle  Likovir. 
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Testimovt  for  the 
congrbssionai.  covncii, 

I  Prepared  for  the  Social  Pollc;  ■ 
Division  of  the  Clevelaud 
National  Association  of  Soci^  1 
Ruth  Ellen  Llndenberg 
Llkover  and  Members  of  the 
Since    the  House   Ways   and 
mittee   of    which    Congressman 
member,  is  currently  giving  a 
Kennedy-Mills  Bill,  we  would  1 
ourselves  to  this  bill  today. 

We  affirm  the  basic  purposes  ( 
creation  of  national  healih  Ins 
Ills  aiming  at  comprehensive 
all  Americans,  (2)  modification 
health  care  delivery  system  by 
provisions  for  cost  and  quality 
the  development  of  new  health 
capability  utilizing  national,  st 
wide  planning.  We  are  gratified 
is  mandatory  not  voluntary, 
not  categorical.  We  note  also 
cognizance,  unlike  in  the  prior 
Medicaid   Acts,   that   existing 
manpower  are  inadequate  to 
purposes  and  can.  indeed,  lead 
nation  of  medical  care  costs 
development  keeps  puce  with 
fiscal  and  quality  controls  are 

While  affirming  the  basic 
itedy-Mills,  we  hitve  serious 
several  counts: 

1.  Inadequacy  of  coverage  ol 
poor  and  lower  middle  class. 
While  we  deplore  a  means 
ciple,  we  find  the  proposed  mea 
particularly  harsh  on  the  lower 
son.  If  one  Is  on  public  assistance 
mental   security   Income,   be 
reasonably  well.  Even  the  elderly 
ia.>-e  will  benefit  by  the  addition 
hospital  days  and  out-patient  d 
These  are  gains. 

But.  what  about  the  family 
lies   between  the   legislated 
gibUity  level  ($4800  for  a  family 
the  modest  but  adequate  budge 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
ruary  1974.  »13,190  for  a  family 
buch    families   handle   deducci 
insurances   up    to   25  .    of    the 
v.hich  their  income  exceeds  the 
i>8800  is  the  cut-oS  point  for 
in  Wiese  deductibles  and  co- 
a  family  of  four.  Deductibles 
ance  for  this  family  would  be  $1 
;s  incurred.  This  U  nearly  9'r  of 
annual  Income.  (The  Bureau  of 
Ucs  budgets  aUows  roughly  5.3 
expenses  for  its  modest  but 
family!) 

Or,  for  example,  the  $7000  i 
Can  it  manage  the  required 
insurance  payments  of  $550  or  { 
come?  We  do  not  believe  they 
serious  Inroads  on  food  and 
or  without  foregoing  medical 

Let  us  remember  too.  that  the 
family  is   generally   the   family 
children,   prone   to  childhood 
throats,   earaches  and   the  sun 
prevalent  in  children  undPr  12. 
child  care  is  provided  without 
co-insurance  for  children  under 
not  extend   to  sick-child  care 
child  care  available  for   the  &- 
If  we  are  truly  ccHkcerned  abou 
of  our  children,  this  is  iutoleraljl 
study  In  Boston  of  618  youth 
summer    work   program    showe<l 
physical  abnormalities,  16 
the  group  with  major  disability 
with  minor  disabilities  were  fo' 
had  Inadequate  medical  care 
iariuding   the   draft   rejection 
the  last  war,  support  the   con^l 
cliildren  in  our  afDuent  society 
care  they  need  and  In  fact  grow 
with    serious    correctable    but 
defects. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  urge  amendments  to  the  Kennedy- 
Mills  BUI  to  correct  the  Inequities  that  dis- 
criminate against  the  working  poor  and 
lower  Income  family. 

II.  Cost  Controls: 

Review  of  the  bill  reveals  that  service  fee- 
setting  will  be  done  by  "the  medical  societies 
or  equivalent  organizations"  subject  to  .spec- 
ified controls  (section  2046).  Supervision  of 
drug  costing  falls  under  a  Formulary  Com- 
mittee composed  mostly  of  physicians.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Act  prices  are  listed  at  the 
figure  at  which  proprietary  drtigs  are  gen- 
erally sold  by  suppliers,  taking  into  consid- 
eration "reasonable  allowances  with  respect 
to  out-patient  drugs  and  biologlcals"  (Sec- 
tion 2047).  Note  particularly  that  the  bill 
contains  no  requirement  that  generic  drugs 
be  substituted  for  expensive  proprietary 
drugs.  Indeed,  the  door  looks  not  ajar  but 
wide  open  for  abuses! 

Willie  we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  medical 
economists,  we  are  keen  observers  of  the 
many  flagraJst  practices  that  have  arisen  In 
fee  charging  for  services  and  drugs  (gang 
visits  in  nursing  homes,  kick-backs  on 
drugs,  etc.)  under  Medicare.  We  believe  that 
the  bill  may  fail  to  provide  adequate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  such  abuses. 

We  also  question  the  role  of  the  private 
insurance  companies  under  the  Kennedy- 
Mills  Act.  Past  experience  substantiates  that 
the  "Blues"  and  other  private  Insurance 
companies  have  done  little  to  monitor  fees 
or  to  institute  measures  to  hold  the  cost  In 
line.  We  believe  that  stringent  cost  controls, 
water  tight  regulations,  and  sevtre  penalties 
for  violations  must  be  mandated  If  huge 
sums  of  money  poured  Into  the  medical  care 
system  are  to  be  converted  to  "people"  serv- 
ices, not  to  padding  the  incomes  of  medical 
care  providers  and  insurance  carriers. 

III.  Consumer  Representation: 

The  Act  provides  for  .several  presumably 
high  level  advisory  bodies.  While  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Resources  Advisory 
Board  (Section  1401.  1421)  requires  a  ma- 
jority of  members  representative  of  con- 
sumer interests,  it  appears  that  physicians 
and  service  providers  may  dominate  the  In- 
fluential Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council  (Section  2048)  and  the  Formulary 
Committee  (Section  2047) .  Lack  of  consumer 
representation  would  seem  to  be  a  serious 
lack.  Health  care  as  a  social  utility  should 
be  subject  to  public  priorities,  standards,  and 
accountability.  Consumer  participation  can 
no  longer  be  a  gesture.  It  should  be  man- 
dated. We  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended  to 
insure  this  at  nil  levels. 

IV.  Long  Term  Care: 

While  we  are  heartened  by  the  provision 
of  long  term  care  benefits  emphasizing  am- 
bulatory and  health  maintenance  services, 
we  are  concerned  that  enrollment  i.s  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  premitma  of  $6  per 
month  Is  modest.  Yet  we  have  only  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  one  out  of  four  persons 
over  65  have  an  Income  below  the  poverty 
level  to  realize  that  this  premltun  prices  out 
Individuals  who  may  need  coverage  the  most. 
We  urge  that  long  term  care  l>e  made  avail- 
able without  this  unrealistic  premium. 

V.  Role  of  Social  Serilce  In  a  National 
Health  Insurance: 

Medical  social  services  are  an  Integral  part 
of  comprehensive  health  care,  directly  re- 
lated to  appropriate  utilization  of  medical 
care  at  all  levels.  While  the  humanitarian 
concern  for  helping  Individuals  and  families 
to  deal  with  the  economic  and  social  dis- 
locations associated  with  Illness  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  social  .services  in  health 
programs,  these  services  make  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  economics  of  medical 
care.  Older  persons  denied  social  service 
planning  by  default  end  up  in  costly  long 
term  care  facilities.  Medical  care  costs  for 
neglected  children  mount  wb«n  contributory 
social  problems  are  not  attended.  Hoapltal 
days   are   extended   when   lack   of  planning 
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does  not  prepare  patients  of  all  ages  for  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital. 

Contemporary  social  work  with  its  com- 
munity organizing,  advocacy,  and  planning 
skills  also  has  a  critical  role  to  play  In  the 
planning  and  monitoring  of  health  care.  So- 
cial workers  speak  for  a  public  which  they 
have  intimate  connections  with  at  times  of 
greatest  stress  and  crisis. 

The  Kennedy-Mills  Bill  is  silent  on  the 
inclusion  of  social  services  as  a  required 
component  In  the  medical  care  service  spec- 
trtim.  We  recommend  that  medical  social 
services  be  Included  by  name  in  the  various 
benefit  packages  and  defined  separately  in 
the  list  of  definitions  for  all  care  components. 
We  also  ask  for  provision  for  payment  for 
services  rendered  on  both  agency  based  and 
independent  practice.  In  addition,  we  ask 
that  .social  workers  be  represented  at  all 
levels  of  policy  making. 

VI.  Health  Manpower: 

Section  1417  gives  the  Healtli  Insurance  Re- 
sources Development  Board  the  mandate  "to 
provide  education  for  health  personnel  where 
there  Is  the  greatest  need".  Physicians  rate  a 
high  priority  and  are  identified  by  profession 
In  the  bill.  We  believe  that  social  work  man- 
power also  falls  Into  the  category  of  greatest 
need.  We  therefore  request  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  training  for  social 
wrrk  manpower  and  that  appropriations  be 
provided  for  training  and  student  stipends. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify, 
thank  the  congressmen  of  Northeast  Ohio  for 
their  patience,  and  \irge  their  help  In  the 
nassage  of  a  comprehensive,  well-rounded 
health  bill. 

Dr  Russell  Roth,  President  of  the  prestlgi- 
ou.s  American  Medical  Association  says  (TV 
News.  April  26)  there  Is  no  medical  care  crisis. 
This  may  well  be  for  physicians'  families 
whose  medical  care  can  be  secured  via  pro- 
fessional courtesy,  for  the  drug  companies 
whose  profits  have  ballooned  to  unconscion- 
able proportions  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
for  doctors  who  In  Increasing  numbers  prac- 
tice In  the  lucrative  specialties  instead  of 
family  medicine.   \ 

Ask  the  blue  coUctr  worker  If  there  Is  a  med- 
ical care  crisis.  The  Vorker  whose  family  can- 
not get  day  to  day  maintenance  medical  care 
because  Its  employment-related  private  In- 
surance, often  as  high  as  $65  per  month,  does 
not  pay  for  the  out-of-hospltal  care  most 
families  with  small  children  need  most.  Ask 
the  poverty  level  family  In  the  Inner  city 
whose  neighborhood  no  longer  has  a  doctor 
and  who  must  utilize  our  crowded  clinics.  If 
such  are  even  accessible  by  public  transpor- 
tation. Ask  the  Senior  Citizen  at  this  point  In 
time  when  Medicare  currently  defraj's  only 
42',    of  the  medical  bills  of  the  aged. 

The  Division  on  Social  Policy  and  Action 
of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  believes  there  Is 
a  medical  care  crisis  and  that  large  numbers 
of  people  do  not  get  needed  medical  care 
because  of  cost.  Inaccessibility,  and  the  In- 
suHlclency  of  physicians  Interested  In  gen- 
eral medicine.  The  Division  urges  support  for 
the  passage  of  a  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance  program  financed  by  Social 
Security  and  general  revenue  which  will  pro- 
vide comprehensive  equity,  pre-paid  medical 
benefits  for  all  Americans,  guarantee  cost 
controls,  and  assure  appropriate  professional 
standards.  Its  criteria  for  such  a  bill  are  In- 
cluded In  today's  testimony.  We  urge  that  th« 
merit  of  any  proposed  bill  be  Judged  by  these. 


Appendix:  PosrrioN  Statembnt  on  a 

National  Hjulth  Insubancs  Plan 

The  Social  Policy  and  Action  DlvlBlon  of 

the  Cleveland  Ar«a  Cliapter  of  the  National 

Aaaoclatloa  of  Social  Workers,  represantiug 

900  professional  social  workers,  wishes  to  go 
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on   record  as  supporting  a  national  health 
insurance  program. 

To  provide  for  the  medical  care  needs  of  all 
.^mericans,  such  a  plan  should: 

1.  Establish  a  national  health  Insurance 
fund,  pooling  risks  and  financed  by  social 
.security  taxes  and  general  revenue,  without 
reliance  on  private  Insurance. 

2.  Provide  a  single  track  program  (a  pro- 
>n:ara  that  does  not  separate  medically 
indigent  from  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  care)  of  pre-paid  benefits  without  deduc- 
tibles or  co-Insurance  features  to  assure  com- 


NATIONAL      HEALTH      SECURITY      PROGRAM 

Kennedy-Griffiths  (S-3)  (U.R.  22-23) 

Concept 

Access  to  full  health  services  as  a  right 
\mder  one  program. 

Universal  comprehensive  health  hisurance 
for  all  U.S.  residents  regardless  of  age  or 
Income.  Including  built-in  cost  and  quality 
controls.  Guarantees  that  all  Americans  re- 
ceive the  same  high-level  benefit  coverage. 

Abolishes  Medicare,  most  of  Medicaid,  and 
some  19  other  governmental  programs  which 
provide  personal  health  services  and  inte- 
grates them  into  the  tinlversal  plan. 


Financing 
Health  Security  Trust  Fund  derived  as 
follows:  60%  from  general  tax  revenues;  the 
balance  from  a  3.6%  Health  Security  tax  ou 
the  employer  payroll;  a  1  %  employee  tax  on 
the  first  $15,000  of  Individual  Income:  a  2.5'; 
tax  on  the  first  $15,000  of  self-employment 
income. 


Administration 
Publicly  administered  program  in  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  five-member,  full-time  Health 
Security  Board  appointed  by  the  President. 
Ten  HEW  regions.  100  sub-regions.  Advisory 
councils  at  all  levels  with  majority  of  mem- 
bers representing  consumer. 

Benefits 

Benefits  cover  the  entire  range  of  personal 
health  care  services  including  prevention  and 
early  detection  of  disease.  There  are  no  cutoff 
dates,  no  co-Insurance,  no  co-deductlbles,  no 
waiting  period. 

Some  limitations  on  adult  dental  care, 
psychiatric  care,  nursing  home  care  and 
drugs.  Provides  pilot  project  benefit  for  the 
chronically  111  and  aged. 


Quality  Control 
Establishes  quality  control  oommlsslon  and 
national  standards  for  participating  profes- 
••^lonal  and  Institutional  providers.  Regula- 
tion of  major  surgery  and  certain  other  spe- 
cialist services;  national  licensure  standards 
:ind  requirements  for  continuing  education. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

prehensive  care  for  all;  health  maintenance 
service,  emergency  care,  diagnostic  service, 
ambulatory  care,  hospitalization,  supportive 
social  -services  (including  transportation), 
mental  health  care,  home  health  services, 
rehabilitation,  and  medications  and  appli- 
ances. 

3.  Insure  consumer  participation  at  all 
levels  of  policy  making  and  monitoring  of 
care. 

4.  Establish  quality  of  care  standards  en- 
forced by  well-defined  procedures. 

5.  Establish    and    monitor    cost    controls 
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through  the  budgetary  process  to  restrain  the 
mounting  cost  of  medical  care. 

6.  Encourage  collaboration  among  private 
individual  fee  for  service  system,  group  de- 
livery systems,  and  public  programs. 

7.  Provide  strong  Incentives  for  group  prac- 
tice and  support  for  the  development  of  a 
variety  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

8.  Establish  manpower  and  education  and 
training  programa  to  Insure  the  arallabllity 
of  health  care  personnel  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  health  personnel 
among  the  population  in  need. 


The  Major  Differences 

comprehensive    health    insurance    plan 

The  Nixon  plan  (S.  2970)  (HJt.  12634) 


Concept 
Three  programs : 

(1)  Employer  Health  Insurance  Plan 
(EHIP)  requires  all  employers  to  offer  a  basic 
insurance  package  for  their  employees.  (Em- 
ployees may  elect  not  to  participate) . 

(2)  Assisted  Health  Insurance  Plan  (AHIP) 
requires  States  to  contract  with  Insurance 
carriers  for  coverage  of  low-Income  persons 
and  high-risk  Individuals.  (Voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  individuals.) 

(3)  Continuation  of  Medicare  Plan  cover- 
ing those  65  and  over  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. 

All  three  plans  use  private  Insurance  car- 
riers as  Intermediaries. 

Financing 

EHIP — Employer  must  pay  65' f,  76 ';i  later. 
Employee  pays  35 'e,  25%  In  three  years. 

AHIP — General  revenues  subsidize  private 
Insurance  coverage  for  low-Income  and  high 
medical  risk  persons.  Premiums,  deductibles 
and  co-insurance  adjustment  based  on  In- 
come. 

Medicare  Plan — Uses  present  Social  Se- 
curity tax  system  and  current  l.B';^  of  pay- 
roll to  $13,200.  (.97o  employer  and  .9%  em- 
ployee ) .  Also  requires  $90  annual  premium. 

Medicaid — Certain  state  medicaid  pro- 
grams continue.  Additional  $1  billion  an- 
nually required  in  state  payments  for  new 
AHIP  program. 

Administration 
Private  Insurance  companies.  Medicare  re- 
tained, Medicaid  abolished  except  for  long- 
term  care  beiieflta. 


Benefits 

Benefits  offered  by  all  three  plans  for  hos- 
pitalization and  outpatient  care  would  be 
Identical  but  require  extensive  co-Insurance 
and  deductibles.  Only  those  participating  In 
program  covered. 

Limitations  on  dental  care,  drugs,  psy- 
chiatric care,  preventive  care,  home  health 
services,  eye  care,  nursing  home  care. 

Deductibles  In  EHIP  of  $150  for  all  services 
except  drugs  with  family  maximum  of  $450. 
EHIP  co-Insurance  of  25 ^i  after  paying  de- 
ductible. Maximum  family  deductibles  and 
co-Insurance,  $1,500.  Deductibles  and  co-in- 
surance ajgo  under  AHIP  and  Medicare. 


Quality  Control 
Relies  on  physician-controlled  peer  review 
organizations,    Le.,    Professional    Standards 
Review  Organizations. 


Comprehensive  Health  Insl'rance  Act 
MUla-Kennedy  biU  {S.  3268)   {HJt.  13870) 

Concept 

Health  Insurance  as  part  of  the  national 
system  of  Social  Security,  similar  In  structure 
to  Medicare: 

Two  programs : 

(1)  Persons  under  65  to  be  covered  by  a 
basic  Insurance  plan  financed  with  increased 
Social  Security  taxes. 

(2)  Medicare  retained  for  the  aged  and 
disabled  with  expanded  benefits. 

Both  plans  use  private  Insurance  carriers 
as  fiscal  Intermediaries. 


Financing 
Basic  Plan — Individuals  pay  a  tax  of  l\„ 
on  the  first  $20,000  of  Income  from  any 
source  (Including  welfare  benefits) .  The  self- 
employed  pay  a  2.5'~c  tax  on  the  same  $20,000 
Income  base.  Employers  pay  a  3%  payroll 
tax.  Federal  and  state  contributions  sub- 
sidized cost  of  covering  low-Income  persons. 

Medicare — Financed  through  a  continua- 
tion of  the  .8%  payroll  tax  on  employer  and 
employee.  A  new  "Part  C"  benefit  package 
for  long-term  care  to  be  financed  by  volun- 
tary individual  premiums  of  $6  a  month.  Ad- 
ditional subsidy  of  the  long-term  care  pack- 
age from  state  revenues  now  committed  to 
Medicaid  programs  and  federal  revenues. 

Medicaid  abolished. 

Administration 

Independent  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion responsible  for  collection  of  taxes  and 
administration  of  Trust  Fund.  Contracts 
with  private  insurance  companies  to  handle 
benefit  payments  as  fiscal  Intermediates,  (as 
in  the  Medicare  progrsim) . 
Benefits 

Present  Medicare  benefits  are  retained  but 
expanded  to  Include  a  limited  drug  benefit, 
unlimited  hospitalization  and  a  voluntary 
long-term  care  program. 

Basic  plan,  after  deductibles  are  met,  in- 
cludes Inpatient  hospital  services,  physician 
services.  30  days  hospitalization  for  mental 
Illness,  certain  preventative  services,  home 
health  and  skilled  nursing. 

No  cost  sharing  for  families  of  four  with 
Incomes  under  $4,800.  Reduced  cost  sharing 
for  families  with  Incomes  between  $4,800  and 
$8,800.  Families  with  income  In  excess  of 
S8.800  pay  a  per  person  deductible  of  $150. 
Families  with  Incomes  In  excess  of  $8,800  pay 
a  co-insurance  of  25 '"r  on  all  services  until 
the  total  of  family  expenditures  for  deducti- 
bles and  co-<n»wrance  reach  $1,000.  After 
that,  no  further  cost  sharing  is  required. 
Quality  Control 

Relies  ou  physician  peer  review  organiza- 
tions. Includes  all  services  not  Just  institu- 
tional services.  Regulation  of  major  surgery 
and  certain  other  specialist  services.  National 
standards  fur  participating  institutional  pro- 
viders. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Major  Diffeiiences — Continued 

niOCRAU  COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    INSCRANCE    PLAN 

HJl.  22-23)  The  Nixon  plan  (S.  2970)    {HJt.  12684) 


Cost  Control 
0(>erates  on  annual   national 
gional  budget,  negotiated  prospe^tl 
for   hospitals  and   other   instit 
Uated  budgets  for  HMO's  and  prepaid 
practices  and  negotiated  budgets 
clans  In  solo  practice  charging 
service  basis. 


NCOA  AWARD  TO  SEh^ATOR 
JOHN  TOWER 


<n 


Cost  Control 
budget,  re-         Insurance  company  premiums  to  be  con- 
ve  budgets     trolled    as    they    are    at    present — by    "com- 
i<tions.  nego-     petition"    and    state    Insurance    commission 
group     regulation. 
of  physi-         Physicians  to  be  paid  on  fee  schedules  but 
a  fee-for-     may  charge  patients  above  fee  schedules. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance  designed  to 
make  consumers  Increasingly  "cost-con- 
scious" so  they  will  not  "over-miltze"  serv- 
ice and  would  seek  least  costly  medical  serv- 
ices when  they  need  them. 

Source:  Committee  for  NatlonnI  Health 
Insurance. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  SUNITtD  STATES 
Friday,  June  7,  197 1 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  senior  Senator  fijom  Texas, 
the  Honorable  John  Tower, 
nized  by  the  Noncommissioned 
/issociation    of    the    United 
America — NCOA — for    his 
contributions  to  the  legislativi ! 
this  great  Nation. 

The    160,000-plus   member 
tion  of  noncommissioned  anc 
ficers  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
ed  their  third  annual  L 
Award  for  Legislative  Action 
Tower,  who  is  a  full-fledged 
that  group,  the  world  s  largest 
military  association. 

Three  years  ago.  I  had  the 
accepting    the    first    award 
NCOA.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Edward  Hebert.  chairman  of 
Armed  Services  Committee, 
second  award,  and  I  know 
Tower  is  as  proud  as  Mr.  He  s 
to  have  been  a  recipient  of 
some  and  meaningful  trophy 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  Senator  Tower's 
speech  be  printed  in  the 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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Speech  Made  by  Senator  John 

iNTBODL'CnON     AND     PRESENTATt)N 

L.  Mendel  RrvERs  Award  roR 
Action  at  the   Annval  NCOi , 
Ball,  April  19,  1974 
C.    A.    "Mack"    McKinnet 
Legislative  Atfairs;  Prese 
James  O.  Duncan,  President 
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Thank  you  Mack,  thank  you  Jir  i 
you  my  feUow  Non  Commissior  ed 
I'm   of   course   moved   and   highly 
that  you  should  present  this  a'  v&id 
and  I'm  svire  I  must  feel  prettj 
Bob  Barker  does.  We    crossed 
Bob   Hof>e    In    Monterey   and    Vl^tNam 
other  parts  of  this  world  many 
think  that  it  Is  a  singular  hon^r 
pay  us  both  tonight.  Long  havinf 
cxated  with  Strom  Thurmond, 
and  the  work  of  the  armed  serv 
tees  of  our  respective  offices,  and 
<x.--.socUited  with  the  man  for  whoiit 
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Is  named.  L.  Mendel  River.>!.  one  of  the  great 
patriots  of  this  country,  I  am  highly  hon- 
ored and  I  really  think  that  I  don't  deserve  It 
because  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  honor- 
ing me  for  what  I  consider  to  be  my  duty. 
I  have  had  some  rather  strong  instructions 
on  that  by  an  old  chief  boatswain  who  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  advice  that  I  will  not  re- 
late to  you  here  this  evening.  I  started  out 
in  the  Navy  the  way  that  Bob  Barker  did,  I 
was  a  naval  aviation  cadet.  After  a  period 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  the  Navy  in  its  In- 
finite wisdom  decided  they  did  not  want  to 
entrust  any  of  their  expensive  airborne  hard- 
warp  to  my  tender  care.  I  washed  out  ending 
up  as  a  deck  hand  on  an  amphibious  gun 
boat  and  I  have  not  regretted  a  minute  of  It 
since.  I  feel  particularly  honored  that  you 
would  give  this  award  to  a  Texan  .  .  .  because 
if  my  service  experience  is  any  guide  cer- 
tainly some  of  you  must  think  that  flaws 
exist  in  the  credibility  of  most  Texans.  .  .  . 

So  I  know  that  I  have  .some  credibility 
problems  simply  by  virtue  of  my  native  jtate; 
however,  all  these  stories  about  Texans  are 
hypercritical  as  we  are  tremendously  honest 
people.  A  Texan  never  lies  unlesf.  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  I  am  really  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  organization  and  to  know  it 
is  not  just  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  Its 
own  constituency  but  is  concerned  about 
many  things  including  the  defense  of  the 
Untied  States.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  priorities  these  days,  and  we  hear 
enough  people  suggest  that  we  can't  produce 
both  guns  and  butter,  this  is  erroneous  to 
begin  with  becau.se  we  have  an  economy  that 
can  produce  both.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  our  priorities  should  b-  for  human  need, 
that  we  must  lavish  federal  monies  on  try- 
ing to  help  the  underprivileged  and  disad- 
vantaged of  this  country,  and  Indeed  my 
friends  we  should  help  those  who,  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  cannot 
help  themselves. 

We  would  be  Inhuman  If  we  thought  other- 
wise. But  we  should  note  that  as  a  percentage 
of  our  national  budget  and  as  a  percentage 
o'  our  gross  national  products  our  outlays 
on  defense  has  gone  down  stea<iily  over  the 
past  few  years.  Indeed  only  30  percent  of 
your  tax  dollar  now  goes  to  defend  your 
country.  Some  47  perceir;  goes  to  what  is 
called  human  resources.  So  now  that  has 
been  established  as  a  priority  from  the  spend- 
ing standpoint  but  I  must  suggest  strongly 
to  you,  my  friends,  thJ.t  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is.  a^d  must  be,  our  number  one  na- 
tional priority.  You  cannot  have  a  free  soci- 
ety, you  cannot  have  an  Influential  society 
and  you  certainly  cannot  have  a  society  that 
is  capable  of  looking  to  the  needs  of  those 
less  privileged  among  Its  citizens  ...  If  you 
do  not  urst  have  a  secure  flag  ...  we  have  no 
design  on  the  territories  or  the  people  of  the 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  want  to  defend  ourselves,  to  deter  any- 
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comprehensive   health    INSURANCE    ACT 

MUls-Kennedy  bill  (S.  3268)   (H.R.  13870) 

Cost  Control 

Contains  some  Incentives  to  Improve   the 

delivery  system  although  the  effectiveness  of 

cost  and  quality  controls  will  be  substantially 

weakened  by  the  private  fiscal  intermediaries. 


one  who  might  huvt  aggressive  designs  on 
the  United  States,  and  further,  we  want  to 
create  a  climate  in  the  world  In  which  all 
people  can  aspire  to  self  determination  .  .  . 
and  then  have  some  reasonable  hope  of  real- 
izing that  aspiration.  It  Is  essential  that 
v.e  maintain  a  military  strength  that  is  at 
least  at  parity  with  that  of  the  other  great 
super  power,  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  slide  into  a  position  of  military 
inferiority  to  the  Soviets,  this  Is  what  would 
happen. 

Other  jiations  of  the  world  no  longer  are 
confident  that  the  United  States  can  provide 
a  strategic  umbrella  to  protect  them.  That 
the  United  States  in  a  position  of  military 
weakness  can  no  longer  honor  Its  commit- 
ments, when  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
maintain  a  credible  military  presenc  in 
o^her  parts  of  the  world  then  they  will  seek 
to  make  their  own  accommodation  with  the 
Soviets  and  ultimately  there  will  not  be  two 
super  powers  of  this  world,  there  will  be  only 
one  and  it  will  be  able  to  Impose  its  will  on 
this  earth  without  ever  firing  a  shot.  They 
won't  need  to,  because  they  can  and  will 
embark  on  political  and  economic  adventures. 
They  can  Intimidate  and  they  can  threaten 
because  there  is  no  one  to  stop  them.  We 
would  eventually  find  ourselves  Isolated  and 
we  are  not  a  self  sufficient  nation  any  more. 
We  are  dependent  on  others  and  we  must 
maintain  some  political  and  economic  influ- 
ence In  this  world,  In  our  own  national  In- 
terest. 

Once  having  been  Isolated  and  seeing  the 
economy  of  the  world  dominated  by  what  is 
harcily  a  benevolent  super  bomb,  we  would 
find  ourselves  steadily  deteriorating  in  the 
terms  of  the  possession  of  resources  neces- 
sary to  elevate  the  condition  of  our  people 
to  bring  up  those  who  are  low  on  the  socio- 
economic scale  or  to  maintain  the  high 
st.iUf'.ard  that  most  of  us  have  come  to  enjoy. 
'r>>ts  very  subject  of  why  the  security  of  the 
United  States  Is  our  number  one  priority 
must  also  equate  with  the  security  of  the 
free  world.  I  am  so  glad  that  there  Is  an 
organization  like  us  that  is  dedicated  to  that 
proposition.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  you; 
you  honor  me  too  much  and  I  thank  you  so 
very  much  for  allownlg  me  to  sit  at  your 
table. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
CLARKE-McNARY  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLiNG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pleasure  In  Joining  with  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Forestry  in 


June 


19 
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recognizing  June  7,  1974.  as  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 

A  very  important  but  little  knowTi  pro- 
vision of  this  act  permitted  private  own- 
ers to  donate  forested  lands  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  donations  were 
added  to  various  National  Forests. 

Under  this  provision,  355,000  acres  of 
forested  lands  have  been  dedicated  by 
public-spirited  Individuals  for  multiple 
use  purposes  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  people. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SUPREME  COURT 
JUSTICE  CHARLES  J.  GAUGHAN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  J.  Gaughan,  a  good 
friend,  distinguished  jurist,  and  highly 
respected  State  leader  died  recently. 

His  long  and  accomplished  career 
spanned  more  than  30  years,  having 
served  as  Hamburg  supervisor  and  as- 
sistant district  attorney  before  becom- 
ing a  county  judge.  His  11  years  as  a 
county  and  supreme  court  judge  earned 
him  a  reputation  as  a  diligent  worker 
and  fairminded  adjudicator. 

His  passion  for  work  and  devotion  to 
the  community  led  him  to  help  organize 
a  committee  of  town  ofiQcials  in  1961 
which  accomplished  the  first  major  re- 
vision in  the  State's  town  law  since  1933. 
As  an  innovator,  Judge  Gaughan  also 
played  a  major  role  in  organization  of 
the  pioneering  traffic  violators  school 
for  Erie  Cotmty. 

While  the  death  of  Justice  Gaughan 
will  leave  a  very  real  void  in  the  hearts 
of  all  New  Yorkers  who  knew  him,  it  is 
indeed  all  of  New  York  State  that  will 
miss  him. 

One  indication  of  tlie  Gaughan  legacy 
rests  in  the  fitting  tributes  paid  him  by 
all  New  Yorkers.  Bob  Curran,  writing  in 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  spoke  elo- 
quently about  the  Gaughan  legacy — a 
family  Imbued  with  innate  class — show 
in  the  tender  and  thovghtful  way  they 
chose  to  say  goodby  for  now  to  their  be- 
loved brother. 

Bob  Curran 's  eulogy  follows : 

The  Oatichan  Legacy:  Love,  Honor.  Class 
(By  Bob  Curran) 

On  more  than  a  few  occasions  when  the 
talk  has  turned  to  the  Kennedys  as  being 
the  first  American-Irish  family,  I  dissented 
and  s&ld:  "My  vote  would  go  to  some  bunch 
like  the  Gaughans  right  here  In  Western  New 
York." 

Then  I  would  add  something  like:  "Look 
at  the  record.  Prank  made  deputy  police 
commissioner.  Vlnce  Is  one  of  the  Influential 
Western  New  Yorkers  on  the  Washington 
.scene  and  Is  responsible  for  the  Father  Baker 
Bridge  being  so  named,  Charley's  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  and  Larry's  a  suc- 
cessful oral  surgeon.  Of  course,  Marie  de- 
f^erves  a  medal  for  Just  being  the  only  girl 
ill  that  family. 

"Keep  In  mind  that  their  father,  Joseph 
Oaiighan.  was  a  scooper  on  the  waterfront, 
nut  a  multi-millionaire.  And  every  one  of 
the  kids  were  raised  In  the  First  Ward.  I 
rest  my  case." 

I     was    mulling    over    tliat     declaratloa 


Wednesday  when  five  words  jumped  from 
Judge  Gaughan's  obituary.  They  were, 
"foster  brother  James  V.  Speclale." 

Perhaps  the  story  of  why  James  V.  Speclale 
was  on  that  list  tells  more  about  the  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  Gaughans  were  brought 
up  than  any  other  story  I  have  heard.  The 
last  time  I  was  with  Charley  and  Vlnce 
Gaughan  was  the  night  In  January  when 
Vlnce  threw  a  party  at  the  Buffalo  Club 
for  Democratic  Majority  Leader  Tip  O'Neill. 

Among  the  other  guests  there  was  Jim 
Speclale.  When  I  asked  about  his  link  to 
the  family.  I  was  told:  "Oh,  he  was  another 
nonrelatlve  raised  In  the  house.  He  was 
about  9  when  his  mother  and  father  died 
and  he  Just  came  to  live  with  us."  That 
kind  act  of  Mary  and  Joseph  Gaughan  was 
made  to  sound  like  something  everyone 
would  do  In  a  similar  situation. 

The  other  man  In  our  group  that  moment 
was  Dr.  Herb  Lee,  who  came  to  live  with 
the  Gaughans  after  his  father  died  and  his 
mother  was  obliged  to  move  away  from  the 
area.  Not  too  long  after  he  Joined  the  family, 
he  and  Vlnce  became  members  of  the  Buffalo 
Police  Department.  It  wasn't  until  after 
W.W.  II  that  they  could  afford  college. 

When  the  police  department  was  men- 
tioned, both  Vlnce  and  Herb  broke  up  and 
it  was  minutes  before  Vlnce  could  tell  what 
the  Joke  was  about.  It  seems  that  one  time 
Vlnce  told  his  mother  that  he  couldn't  pay 
his  weekly  board  as  the  mayor  had  neglected 
to  sign  the  officers'  checks.  Vlnce  then  neg- 
lected to  tell  Herb,  who  produced  his  board 
money  as  he  did  every  week. 

As  they  began  talking  about  the  old  days, 
I  began  to  get  homesick  for  my  big  family. 
It  seems  that  throwing  water  on  friends  and 
straiigers  alike  v.as  the  big  gag  among  the 
boys,  and  more  than  once  Marie  answered 
the  door  to  find  that  her  date  of  the  evening 
was  completely  drenched,  although  there  was 
no  rain  anywhere  else  on  the  street. 

Another  time  Vlnce  set  what  he  thought 
was  the  perfect  ambush  for  Herb.  But  Just 
as  he  let  the  water — a  pall's  worth — fly.  he 
saw  that  his  victim  was  dressed  In  his 
(Vlnce's)  new  tuxedo,  "my  pride  and  joy." 
Somehow  It  reminded  me  of  the  time  an 
older  brother  said,  "Take  my  new  belt  off.  " 
My  answer  was:  "If  I  do,  your  pants  will  fall 
down." 

Among  American-Irish,  one  of  the  finest 
compliments  you  can  give  a  man  Is  to  say. 
"He  Is  one  of  us."  I've  had  It  said  to  me  by 
men  whom  I  didn't  want  to  be  one  of  and 
vice  versa.  But  I  knew  from  the  first  that 
the  Gaughans  were  people  I  wanted  to  know 
better. 

Our  first  meeting  tame  on  the  night  before 
Independence  Day  In  1967.  The  former  Mary 
Sullivan  had  come  here  to  help  shop  for  a 
house  and  arrived  as  the  riots  of  that  sum- 
mer were  at  their  peak.  At  that  moment  she 
would  have  made  Glenn  Dickey  come  on  as  a 
BuR'alo  booster. 

Then  Herb  Lee.  whom  I  had  gotten  to 
know  In  the  month  I  had  lived  here  alone, 
told  us  he  wanted  us  to  come  to  a  Fourth 
of  July  bash  at  some  friends'  house.  The 
friends  weie  Marge  and  Vlnce  and  at  differ- 
ent points  during  the  night,  we  met  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

After  that  I  would  run  Into  Vlnce  and 
Charley  a  lot.  'Whenever  I  did,  my  day  was  a 
little  better  for  It.  Just  the  mention  of  the 
name  had  made  me  chuckle,  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  because  of  their  warm  outlook  on  life. 

Of  cotirse  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  saw 
Charley  during  the  moments  that  he  told 
Vlnce  about  one  day.  "Whenever  1  am  faced 
with  a  difficult  decision  on  the  bench  on 
sentencing  day,"  he  said.  "I  kneel  down  alone 
In  my  chambers  and  ask  God  to  guide  me  on 
the  right  course.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
times  I  have  gotten  out  of  bed  at  night  to 
kneel  and  pray  that  God  would  direct  me  to 
a  Just  decision." 


On  the  Mass  cards  distributed  at  the  fu- 
neral Mass  this  morning  were  these  words, 
"O  Lord,  God.  who  Judges  aU  men,  remember 
your  servant  Charles,  who  constantly  appeals 
to  you  for  guidance. 

"Remember  also  his  mother  and  father 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly." 

And  who  left  him  and  tlie  oili»»rs  raised  by 
them  a  pricele:-i.s  legacy — an  abundance  of 
innate  class  which  they  showed  In  the  tender 
and  thoughtful  way  they  chose  to  say  "good- 
bye for  now"  to  their  beloved  brother  today. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  also  con- 
veyed a  part  of  Judge  Gaughans  life  in 
the  following  eulogj' : 

CinRLF.s  Gavchan  Is  Dead;  a  Jurist  Here  for 
11    Years 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  J.  Gaughan, 
52,  died  early  today  In  Buffalo  General  Hos- 
pital after  suffering  a  heart  attack  Tuesday 
in  his  Hamburg  home. 

A  native  of  Buffalo's  old  First  Ward,  Justice 
Gaughan  was  a  self-made  man  who  worked 
In  steel  mills  and  put  in  a  World  War  n  hitch 
in  the  Army  before  embarking  on  a  legal 
career. 

He  was  a  Toivn  of  Hamburg  supervisor  and 
Justice  of  the  peace  and  an  assistant  district 
attorney  for  4>2  years  l>efore  he  became  a 
county  judge  in  1952. 

During  his  nearly  11  years  on  the  County 
Cotirt  and  State  Supreme  Court  bench,  he 
built  a  reputation  as  a  hard-working  Jurist 
who  could  trim  down  overloaded  court  calen- 
dars in  a  hurry. 

He  frequently  left  his  own  Courtroom  to 
help  out  In  critical  Jttdlclal  areas.  He  was  de- 
tached for  duty  in  the  New  York  City  area  at 
times  in  other  Western  New  York  counties. 

He  also  helped  out  with  the  welter  of  liti- 
gation stemming  from  the  1971  Atcica  Prison 
uprising. 

He  currently  had  been  under  serious  con- 
sideration by  Republicans  as  a  running  mate 
for  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  in  his  bid  for  re- 
election In  this  year's  state  election. 

Justice  Gaughan  was  born  Sept.  28.  1921. 
His  father,  the  late  Joseph  P.  Gaughan.  was 
a  waterfront  grain  scooper. 

"I  grew  up  in  a  realistic  neighborhood." 
Justice  Gaughan  later  recalled.  "In  the  First. 
Second  and  Third  Wards  In  South  Buffalo, 
vou  faced  realitv  and  you  had  to  battle  a 
iot." 

He  and  his  three  brothers  worked  their  way 
to  distinguished  careers  In  different  fields.  A 
brother.  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Gaughan.  Is  a  den- 
tist, Vincent  M.  Gaughan,  an  attorney,  has 
risen  to  a  high  place  In  national  political  cir- 
cles. He  gained  wide  recognition  as  a  top 
trouble-shooter  for  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

A  third  brother,  Francis  P..  became  a  dep- 
uty commissioner  in  the  Buffalo  Police  De- 
partment, retiring  in  January.  1971. 

Charles  Gaughan  was  a  bantamweight 
football  player  and  trackman  at  South  Park 
High  School  and  also  became  a  top-notch 
debater  before  his  graduation  in  1940. 

He  then  went  to  work  as  a  timekeeper  at 
Worthington  Pump  Corp..  and  became  a  la- 
borer for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  In  1941. 

"I  weighed  155  pounds  when  I  went  to 
work  In  the  mills,"  he  recalled,  "and  I  hit 
159  before  I  left  and  there  was  no  fat." 

As  a  steelworker.  he  was  part  of  the  con- 
struction gang  for  building  of  Memorial 
Auditorium.  He  also  started  work  for  a  de- 
gree as  a  part-time  Canisius  College  stu- 
dent. 

He  was  thinking  about  a  medical  career 
when  he  entered  the  World  War  II  Arm.v 
in  1943.  He  was  discharged  as  a  sergeant 
in  1946  after  serrlce  In  the  Medical  Corps. 
He  said  his  experience  as  a  medical  corps- 
man  turned  his  Interest  away  from  medicine 
and  toward  law. 

He  enrolled  In  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  In  a  whirlwind  scholastic  career  eanted 
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his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  a 
months. 

He    was    graduated    from    the 
School   in    1950   and   admitted 
in  1951. 

Throughout  his  college  career 
to  pay  his  expenses. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  on 
sibllitles  of   a  married   man.   marrying 
former  Mary  Louise  Bauer  in  1943. 

In  private  practice,  he  specialize^ 
inal  law.  Between  1952  and  1958. 
4' 2 -year     stint     as     an     as3lstan ; 
attorney. 

He  was  a  busy  assistant  DA,  ddlng 
of  the  City  Court  and  town  Jvus  ;ice 
criminal  trial  work. 

He  was  elected  a  Hamburg  jus 
peace  in  1963.  Two  years  later  he 
tion  as  Hamburg  supervisor,  at  a 
a  supervisor  was  a  county  legislaljo 
as  an  administrative  officer. 

In  1961,  he  helped  organize  a 
of  town  officials  which  drafted  the 
Town   Law   passed   by   the   1973 
the  first  major  revision  of  the 
law  since  1933. 

He  also  helped  organize  and  headed 
mittee   of   town  and   municipal  n  pre 
tives  which  settled  tax  equalt^at 
in  the  county. 

He  also  was  an  innovator  as  a 
Ing  a  major  role  In  organization 
neering    Traffic    Violators    School 
County. 

On  May  1.   1963,   Gov.  Rockefelfcr 
him  County  Court  judge.  When  h( 
win    Republican    organization 
for  election  to  the  court  post 
ran   as   an   Independent,   winning 
nomination  and  later  the  electloi 

On  Nov.  25,  1968,  Gov.  Rockefeller 
him   to   the   State  Supreme   Court 
election  the  next  year  to  a  full  14- 

On  both  the  County  and 
benches,   he  was  known  as  "a 
handled   many   difficult   cases, 
drawn-out   litigation   over 
of  Chautauqua  County.  It  ended 
■when  Justice  Gaughan  accepted  a 
portionment  plan  for  the  county. 

Last  January.  Justice  Gaughan 
administrative  Judge  of  the  8-counjty 
Judicial   District.   The   job   entailep 
ment  of  judges,  even  though  he 
his  duties  as  a  trial  judge. 

Justice  Gaughan  was  affiliated 
line  of  fraternal,  civic  and  professional 
ganlzations.   many   of   them   relat4d 
legal  profession  and  judiciary 

Among  his  favorite  outside  actiiAties 
as  a  trustee  of  Kencore  Mercy  Hoi  pital 
a  member  of  the  Men's  Club  of 
Hospital.  He  was  on  the  Advisory 
the  Columbian  Sisters. 

Justice  Gaughan  described  hlmielf 
very  sentimental  man"  and  on  spezlal 
sions  he  often  showed  his  emotiops 

He  said  his  hardest  judicial  role 
ing  sentence.  He  made  this  commeift 
duty: 

"No  more  awesome  responslbillt;  • 
to  any  human  being  than  to  sit  in 
of  his  fellow  man.  Scriptures  admonish 
'Judge  not,  lest  you  be  Judged." 

"To  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
be  better  said:  'Judge  well,  les 
judged  harshly." "" 


Supre  me 
wc  rker.' 


FIGHTING   FOREST  Fn  ,ES 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  197i 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  tljat  while 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  they 
are  very  effective. 

For  example,  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
of  June  7,  1924,  had  its  genesis  in  a 
speech  made  in  1873  in  Portland,  Maine, 
by  a  physician,  a  Dr.  Hough.  He  spoke  on 
"the  duty  of  governments  in  forests."  His 
plea  did  not  receive  recognition  until 
passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  51 
years  later. 

Since  that  date  in  1924,  fire  protection 
has  been  extended  to  more  than  600  mil- 
lion acres,  a  great  achievement,  but  we 
must  not  rest  on  our  oars.  There  still  are 
some  40  million  acres  scattered  in  a 
dozen  States  that  do  not  receive  fire  pro- 
tection of  any  kind  and  we  are  not  at  all 
liberal  in  Federal  cost  sharing  for  it. 
Costs  are  being  shared  86  to  14  percent — 
with  States  and  local  communities  carry- 
ing the  86  percent. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
protecting  the  remainder  of  the  Nation's 
forest  lands  and  sharing  expense  liberally 
enough  to  provide  efficient,  modem  fire- 
fighting  equipment,  and  manpower. 


June  7,  1974 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  41 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research's  legislative  analysis  of 
the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Corporation  is 
an  excellent  contribution  to  the  growing 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subject. 

The  analysis  includes  some  instructive 
comments  about  the  role  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Corporation  would  play  in  de- 
termining actual  energy  production  costs 
and  in  making  information  about  the 
energy  industries  available  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  excerpt  from  the  in- 
stitute's analysis,  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows : 

ISSITE  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  EXPLORATION 

Industry  economists,  government  sources, 
and  academicians  do  not  always  agree  on  the 
cost  of  natural  gas  and  oil  exploration,  deve- 
lopment, and  production.  Proponents  of  the 
POGCO  argue  that  this  situation  is  the  re- 
sult of  unwillingness — for  business  reasons — 
on  the  part  of  the  petroleum  companies  to 
share  information  with  their  competitors  and 
with  agencies  of  the  government.  Lee  White 
of  the  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  "public's  need  to  know  what  is 
going  on  ...  is  paramount  to  private  busi- 
ness reqxUrements."  Critics  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  argue  that  the  cloud  of  secrecy  un- 
der which  the  industry  operates  limits  com- 
petition. However,  according  to  Senator 
Abourezk,  the  POGCO  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  Independent  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  profits,  costs,  and  production  tech- 
niques. Instead  of  relying  upon  the  arti- 
fically-based  posted  price,  the  consumers  of 
this  nation  would  be  able  to  look  at  true 
cost  figures.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  make 
such  disclosure  mandatory.  No  longer  will  the 
oil  companies  be  able  to  hide  behind  their 
secret  cost  figures.  No  longer  wiU  the  Ad- 
ministration reproduce  company  data.  An 
opportunity   for  exact   measurement  of   the 


cost    of   oil    and   gas   production    would    be 
created  by  this  legislation. 

In  an  effort  to  compile  accurate  records 
with  respect  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  wide 
range  of  activities  Involved  in  natural  gas 
and  oil  development  and  production,  the 
POGCO  proposal  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  subject  to  full  regulation  by 
the  FPC  and  FPC  pricing  techniques. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TC    THE 
LAND  USE  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors 
of  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Act,  plan  to  offer  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  on  the  floor  this  week. 
These  amendments  are  the  result  of  vari- 
ous conceiTis  expressed  both  at  the  re- 
cent hearings  in  April  and  by  various  or- 
ganizations and  Members  who,  while  sup- 
porting the  basic  concepts  in  H.R.  10294, 
felt  the  need  for  clarification  of  the  leg- 
islation in  certain  respects.  These 
amendments  are  the  result  of  various 
concerns  expressed  both  at  the  recent 
hearings  in  April  and  by  various  organi- 
zations and  Members  who,  while  support- 
ing the  basic  concepts  in  H.R.  10294,  felt 
the  need  for  clarification  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  certain  respects.  These  amend- 
ments are  an  effort  by  the  bi-partisan 
sponsors  and  other  Members  to  meet 
the  legitimate  concerns  expressed  and  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  deal  with  the  issues 
of  first.  Federal  control,  second.  State 
and  local  government  involvement,  and 
third,  private  property  rights. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL 

A  number  of  amendments  clarify  the 
hitent  of  the  sponsors  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  exercise  any  au- 
thority over  State  and  local  land  use  de- 
cisions. An  amendment  to  section  106(d> 
(2)  makes  this  crystal  clsar.  Also,  any 
possibility  of  such  Federal  control  will 
be  removed  by  deleting  the  provisions 
which  would  allow  the  Secretary  to  deny 
grants  if  a  State  failed  to  designate  areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern  of 
more  than  statewide  significance. 

LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

A  number  of  amendments  will  clarify 
the  relationship  between  State  and  local 
government  in  the  land  use  planning 
process.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill 
to  change  in  any  way  existing  State  law 
and  to  mandate  any  particular  allocation 
of  authority  in  this  area ;  any  changes  the 
people  of  a  State  desire  will  be  a  matter 
for  State,  and  not  Federal,  legislation. 
Another  amendment  to  be  offered  will 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  legislation  that 
matters  of  merely  local  concern  will  con- 
tinue to  be  dealt  with  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

PROPERTY    RIGHTS 

While  the  bill's  sponsors  are  perplexed 
that  this  continues  to  be  controversial,  an 
amendment  will  further  clarify  the  fact 
that  nothing  in  this  legislation  can  in 
any  way  affect  property  rights  as  defined 
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by  the  United  States  and  State  constitu- 
tions and  laws. 

OTHERS 

Several  amendments  will  be  offered 
which:  clarify  the  extent  of  regulation 
required  in  areas  impacted  by  key  fa- 
cilities, affecting  large  scale  developments 
and  which  encourage  States  to  stream- 
line their  permit  procedures  affecting 
such  developments.  These  amendments 
are  constructive  efforts  to  deal  with 
problems  raised  by  various  business  and 
real  estate  interests. 

The  amendment  follows : 

AMENDMENTS     TO     H.R.     10294,     AS     REPORTED 

Page  27,  strike  out  line  2  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

cost  of  shelter  for  people  of  all  income  levels; 
and 

(c)  the  authority  to  manage  or  regulate 
non-Pederal  lands  rests  with  the  several 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
that  general  purpose  local  governments 
should  continue  to  have  the  responsibility 
for  making  land  use  decisions  which  have 
no  significant  effect  outside  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Page  24,  line  20,  Immediately  after  "en- 
vironment;" strike  out  "and". 

Page  27,  strike  out  lines  12  through  19  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
and  future  generations  of  Americans  can 
be  met,  to  use  all  practical  means  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  establishment  by  the 
States — 

(a)  effective  land  use  planning  and  deci- 
sionmaking processes  that  assure  informed 
consideration,  in  advance,  of  the  environ- 
mental, social,  and  economic  implications  of 
major  decision-,  as  to  the  use  of  the  Nation's 
land  and  that  provide  for  public  education 
and  involvement  in  such  processes;  and 

(b)  simplified  and  expedient  decision- 
making with  respect  to  review  and  approval 
of  proposed  development  of  land  subject  to 
a  State's  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
process. 

Page  28,  after  line  25,  insert  the  following : 

(d)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to 
make  additional  annual  grants  to  any  State 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  under  its  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  process  a  pro- 
cedure to  simplify  and  expedite  the  process- 
ing of  permits,  licenses,  and  other  govern- 
mental decisions  that  serve  as  prerequisites 
to  proposed  development  activities. 

Page  30,  strike  out  line  19  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
relevant  factors,  each  given  such  weight  as 
the  State  may  determine : 

Page  32,  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

land  use  decisions  in  such  areas,  which  poli- 
cies and  criteria  shall  take  Into  consideration 
(and  be  given  such  weight  as  the  State  deems 
appropriate)  at  least — 

Page  34,  strike  out  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

use,  and  storage  of  energy  and  energy  re- 
sources;  and 

(J)  development  (to  the  extent  States  elect 
to  regulate),  of  explicit  substantive  State 
policies  to  guide  the  use  of  land  in  areas 
which  are  or  may  be  impacted  by  key  facili- 
ties and  for  large-scale  development,  and 
explicit  standards  for  applying  the  States' 
policies  to  land  use  decisions  with  respect  to 
such  key  facilities  and  large-scale  develop- 
ment. 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Page  32,  line  16,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  35,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(d)  control  the  location  of  key  facilities 
and  major  improvements  and  access  factors 
of  key  facilities,  and  consider  the  use  of  land 
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in  areas  which  are  or  may  be  Impacted  by 
key  facilities: 

Page  35,  line  12,  strike  out  "control"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "consider  the  impact 
of". 

Page  37,  strike  out  line  16  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
portunlties  within  the  State;    and 

(1)  assure  that  all  administrative  proc- 
esses, by  the  State  and  by  local  governments, 
for  the  consideration  of  proposals  for  de- 
velopment, shall  be  conducted  and  decisions 
shall  be  arrived  at  In  a  fair  and  reasonably 
uniform  and  expeditious  manner,  and  shall 
Include  requirements  to  assure — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  practice  to  promote  fair  hearings 
and  the  disclosure  of  the  precise  reasons  for 
decisions  based  on  the  record  made  only  at 
such  hearings  or  upon  other  public  records, 

(2)  the  maintenance  of  records  sufficient 
to  provide  complete  public  information  on 
the  policies  and  procedures  governing  land 
use  development,  and 

( 3 )  the  establishment  of  a  svstem  designed 
to— 

(A)  avoid,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
multiple  or  duplicative  hearings  by,  and 
multiple  or  duplicative  permits  from.  State 
and  local  agencies  on  a  single  proposal  for 
developments; 

(B)  assure  that  deadlines  imposed  by  such 
agencies  for  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  permit  applications  and  related  ma- 
terials are  reasonable:  and 

(C)  assure  that  decisions  are  rendered  by 
such  agencies  as  promptly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  an  adequate  review  of  the  rec- 
ord. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Page  37.  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  37,  line  25,  Immediately  after  "(b)" 
Insert  "The  allocation  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  State  government  and  its  political 
subdivisions  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  State  land  use  planning 
process  shall  be  determined  by  State  law." 

Page  39,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  Including  line  2 
on  page  40  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued  to — 

( 1 )  permit  a  Federal  agency  to  intercede  in 
management  or  regulatory  decisions  within 
the  framework  of  a  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  process; 

(2)  authorize  or  permit  the  Secretary  to 
manage  or  regulate  non-Pederal  lands, 
through  the  issuance,  approval,  or  disap- 
proval of  substantive  State  land  use  policies, 
standards,  or  criteria,  or  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  grants  under  this  Act; 

(3)  enlarge  or  decrease  the  authority  of  a 
State  to  control  the  use  of  any  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  within 
the  State,  or  of  any  land  located  outside  the 
State: 

(4)  enhance  or  diminish  the  rights  of 
owners  of  property  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  property  is  located; 

(5)  require  or  encourage  States  to  inter- 
cede in  land  use  decisions  of  purely  local 
concern;  or 

(6)  Present  a  State  land  use  planning 
agency  from  adopting  a  land  use  control 
plan  that  uses  methods  other  than  sonlng 
for  any  area  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  and  the 
use  of  such  methods  shall  not  in  them- 
selves prevent  approval  for  purposes  of 
eligibility  for  a  grant  by  the  Secretary. 

Page  41,  strike  out  lines  12  through  21  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(d)  Prior  to  making  any  further  grants 
after  the  five  complete  fiscal  year  period  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  satisfied  that  the  State  has 
established  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
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ning  process  and  is  implementing  It  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Page  87,  line  18,  strike  out  "title  I"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  103(a)  ". 

Page  87.  Immediately  after  line  21  Insert 
the  following  and  renumber  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly: 

(2)  for  grants  to  the  States  under  section 
103(d)  not  more  than  $5,000,000  for  each  of 
the  three  complete  fiscal  years  occurring  im- 
mediately after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

Page  92.  strike  out  line  17  and  insert   in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
and  intertidal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wet  lands, 
or  beaches;  or 

(g)  as  preventing  or  delaying  any  State  or 
local  government  from  receiving  any  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  which  it  otherwise 
would  be  entitled  prior  to  a  finding,  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  of  this  Act,  that  the  State 
has  established  and  is  Implementing  a  com- 
prehensive land  use  planning  process. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Page  91,  line  15,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  93,  line  2,  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert 
"may"'. 

Page  94.  strike  out  lines  14  through  19  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(d)  The  term  "general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  general  unit  of  local 
government  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  SUGAR  QUOTA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1911  the 
Congress  abrogated  a  commercisd  treaty 
with  Russia  because  of  its  oppressive 
treatment  of  its  Jewish  minority.  Last 
December  this  body  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly, 319  to  80,  to  deny  favorable  trade 
conditions  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  it 
allows  free  and  uninhibited  emigration 
for  Soviet  Jews. 

The  animus  imderlying  those  two  ac- 
tions is  rooted  in  a  common  concei-n: 
that  the  United  States  must  not  place 
its  power  and  prestige  behind  those 
regimes  which  maintain  discriminatory 
policies  toward  their  ethnic  minorities. 
The  amendment  to  the  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  raised  those  same  con- 
siderations. I  ardently  supported  it. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  sugar  quota 
assigned  to  South  Africa  under  H.R. 
14747  be  eliminated.  The  thrust  of  the 
amendment  was  to  deny  economic  bene- 
fits to  a  country  which  practices  the  most 
malignant  form  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  world,  and  imspeakably  enforces 
minority  rule  against  that  black  major- 
ity. Support  for  this  amendment  would 
have  prevented  the  imprimatur  of  the 
United  States  from  being  placed  upon 
those  policies,  which  are  well  known  to 
each  of  us  and  need  not  be  recited.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  defend  them. 

What  then  was  the  nature  of  the  op- 
position to  the  Mitchell  amendment?  It 
was  said  that  its  adoption  would  harm 
the  black  sugar  owners  and  workers  of 
South  Africa.  After  all,  the  argument 
ran,  the  profits  from  sugar  sales  of  the 
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United     States    would    be    distributed 
among  blacks  as  well  as  whites 

If  the  facts  showed  that 
receive  substantial   benefits 
tinuing  South   Africa's  sugar 
might  have  been  persuaded  to  v 
Or  if  I  thought  that  a  more 
striction,  such  as  allowing  suga^ 
only    from    South    African 
which  treat  their  employees 
without  discrimination,  would 
end   of   apartheid,   I  might 
sidered  supporting  that  proposa 

But   the   facts   are   otherw 
ownership  of  sugar  plantations 
Africa  represents  a  fraction 
dustry.  Black  workers  of  whife 
plantations   are  paid 
wages,  and  labor  under 
ditions.     Additionally.     South 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  S 
a  small  part  of  their  total  sugai 
Nor  would  our  domestic  sugar 
adversely  affected  because 
sources  are  available  to  us.  In 
were  no  significant  economic 
stake,  either  to  the  American 
or  to  South  Africa. 

Consequently  the  issue  came 
ply  to  whether  this  House,  by 
a  sugar  quota  for  South  Afr 
lend  its  weight  to  the  egregious 
apartheid.   Rarely   is   the 
tion  so  sharply  drawn.  I  was 
appointed  that  before  the 
down  final  passage  of  the 
amendments,  it  refused  to  take 
tive  stand  against  South  Af ricai  i 
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WATERGATE   TAPES 


HON.  WAYNE  OWEN  J 


OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorial 
comments  on  the  President's  refusal  to 
turn  over  any  more  Watergate  [tapes  or 
transcripts  have  appeared  throughout 
the  country.  KSL,  a  television 
staticHi  In  Salt  Lake  City,  recently 
ried  a  comment  on  this  topic.  It 
so  well  the  feelings  of  so  man:' 
would  like  to  share  it  with 
Members. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[KSL  AM-PM-TV  EDrroaiAi 
President  Nixon,  the  Transcripts 
Future 

The  White  House  has   Indicated 
more  Watergate  tapes  or  transcrlpi  s 
released.  The  President  says  the 
clary  Committee  has  all  the  materia  I 
to  conclude  Its  Inquiry  and  that  it 
put  Watergate  behind  us. 

KSL  Is  among  those  who  wish 
were  behind  us  now — today.  But 
»-lth  us  until  the  reasonable  douAts 
fross  misconduct  In  high  places  qave 
xesolved.  Such  doubts  are  now 
pe>-son5  or  Institutions  traditional  1 
t'lC  President. 

The  best  and  quickest  way  to 
gate  behind  us  Is  for  the  President 
he  has  promised  to  do  but  not 
cooperate   fully   with    the    House 
Committee.  Until  he  does  so  there 
reasonable  doubt  that  be  has  som : 
hide. 

It  is  not  fitting  that  the  Presidett  should 
dictate  which  of  the  documents  ir  his  pos- 
session dealing  with  the  public's  bus  ness  may 
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be  used  In  determining  his  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  the  potential  charges  against  him.  Water- 
gate must  be  resolved  in  the  American  way 
and  American  law  calls  for  the  best  evidence 
available.  If  Justice  Is  to  continue  to  de- 
mand respect  In  our  society,  we  cauinot  have 
the  example  of  the  chief  executive  Inventing 
a  legal  system  to  clear  himself. 

KSL  believes  the  American  public  will,  and 
perhaps  should,  forgive  this  or  any  other 
President  for  Indlscretioiu  or  even  minor  ex- 
cesses of  office.  What  Is  alleged  In  Water- 
gate is  far  larger  than  that. 


CIVIL  LIBERTIES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  event  that 
reflects  a  growing  attempt  by  some  to 
suspend  the  rights  guaranteed  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  dangerous  "stop-and-frisk"  tactic 
used  against  black  citizens  by  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  in  its  effort 
to  apprehend  the  so-called  Zebra  kill- 
er's) was  illegal  and  has  been  deplored 
by  civil  libertarians  throughout  the 
country. 

The  recent  scandals  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  have  shown 
that  corruption  within  a  society  eventu- 
ally emerges  at  its  highest  levels.  The  im- 
morality of  a  poUtical  system  has  brought 
the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  dictatorship. 

Fortunately,  the  conscience  of  many 
Americans  was  awakened  before  it  be- 
came to  late.  If  we  are  blind  to  these 
new  threats  and  ignore  this  further  at- 
tempt to  bend  the  rules  of  justice  because 
Americans  are  apathetic  toward  the 
rights  of  minorities,  we  will  one  day 
awaken  to  a  police  state,  and,  certainly, 
then  it  will  be  too  late. 

Mr.  John  Robinson,  a  Boston  Globe 
staff  write)',  has  written  a  most  percep- 
tive article  addressing  the  frightening 
meaning  of  this  law  enforcement  policy. 
Accordingly.  I  submit  it  to  the  Record 
and  urge  its  closest  consideration  by  all 
concerned  Members  of  Congress: 

San  F'rancisco  Sets  Dancebous  Precedent 

IN  Stop -Frisk  Policy 

(By  John  Robinson) 

Twelve  white  persons  have  been  killed  and 
six  others  wounded  In  the  last  five  months  In 
San  Francisco.  The  crimes  appear  to  be  ran- 
dom attacks  There  is  evidence  that  the  as- 
saxilts  are  connected  and  that  they  are  the 
work  of  ono  man,  possibly  more.  Survivors 
have  described  a  black  man  in  the  20-30  age 
range  as  the  assailant.  City  ofBcials  have 
ordered  police  to  stop  and  search  black  male 
clti2sens  on  the  streets  and  have  asked  for 
cooperation  and  understanding.  The  city  has 
a  problem  and  is  attempting  to  solve  It  at 
the  expense  of  men's  dvU  liberties,  as  If  these 
rights  were  things  to  suspend  and  reinstate 
according  to  whim  and  circumstance. 

San  Francisco  has  established  In  this  policy 
a  very  dangerous  precedent,  one  that  other 
police  departments  across  the  country  may 
find  Irresistible — and  much  easier  to  get  away 
with  because  the  Ice  has  been  broken  In  the 
Golden  Gat«  City. 

San  Francisco's  stop  and  search  policy  Is 
the  result  of  political  pressure  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  so-called  "Zebra"  murders. 
When  faced  with  wanton  and  brutalizing 
crime,  citizens  don't  want  reason  or  respect 
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for  rights;  they  want  action  and  they  will 
settle  for  the  appearance  of  action  in  the 
absence  of  arrest. 

They  do  not  prescribe  the  specific  means  of 
law  enforcement  In  special  cases  such  as  the 
Zebra  slaylngs.  They  leave  the  prescriptions 
to  their  elected  and  appointed  officials  and 
they  win  tolerate  many  unwise  practices  as 
long  as  the  majority  Is  not  affected  by  them. 
It  Is  usually,  but  not  always,  the  liberties  of 
minority  groups  that  suffer  under  this  ar- 
rangement but  everyone's  rights  are  jeopard- 
ized when  governments  begin  to  respond  to 
troublesome  matters  In  the  way  San  Fran- 
cisco is  doing. 

The  Zebra  crime  stopper  technique  may 
seem  remote  to  us  in  New  England  and  per- 
haps none  of  our  business.  But  Boston  and 
San  Francisco  are  thought  to  be  close  in 
civility,  respect  for  one  another's  rights  and 
thoughtful  public  policy  (let's  leave  the 
nasty  little  busing  squabble  aside  for  the 
time  being)  and  California  is  often  the  cru- 
cible from  which  mores,  styles  and  methods 
emerge  to  serve  the  nation. 

America  is  becoming  a  Pacific  culture. 
The  winds  are  from  Sausallto,  Nobody,  ex- 
cept maybe  Bostonlans,  care  how  society 
moves  In  Boston,  or  what  directions  society 
here  takes  because  Boston  represents  the 
past.  The  West,  however,  is  the  future.  Cali- 
fornia has  pointed  the  way  toward  the  drug 
revolution  (Halght-Ashbury) ,  black  rebel- 
lion (Watts,  Black  Panthers),  student  pro- 
test (Berkeley)  and  sexual  freedom  (topless, 
bottomless  lads  and  lassies  serving  tequila 
sunrise  cocktails  and  abalone).  We  are  al- 
ways in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  what  has 
been  tried  in  the  Golden  state  and  the  sus- 
pension of  liberties  to  fight  crime  is  no 
different. 

The  Zebra-inspired  stop  and  frisk  policy 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  black  people  whose 
rights,  after  all,  have  often  been  considered 
expendable.  Nor  Is  the  San  Francisco  dragnet 
new.  It  does,  however,  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment which  makes  It  partlctilarly  danger- 
ous: official  sanction  In  the  name  of  law  and 
order. 

That  the  victims  of  the  current  suspension 
of  liberties  are  black  makes  the  San  Fran- 
cisco affair  a  sorry  exercise  in  racist  dictator- 
ship. If  men  are  willing  to  die  for  their  rights, 
and  many  are.  then  It  seems  an  Irony  that 
guaranteed  rights  are  being  set  aside  because 
men  are  being  killed.  The  2^bra  killings  are 
damnable  but  so  too  Is  the  flogging  of  black 
men's  rights. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  CHESTER  A. 
MERROW 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  Chester 
Merrow  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Chester  came  to  Congress  when  I  did. 
In  the  78th.  He  served  with  much  dis- 
tinction until  he  voluntarily  retired  in 
1962. 

Always  affable,  friendly,  and  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  Chester  Merrow  gained 
a  host  of  friends  and  admirers  while 
serving  here.  I  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  him,  his  vast  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  his  patriotism,  and  his  lead- 
ership. Behind  him  he  left  a  record  of 
outstanding  achievements.  It  is  too  bad 
there  are  not  more  men  of  his  capacity 
elected  to  the  Congress. 

To  surviving  members  of  Chester's 
family  I  extend  my  profound  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 
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SENATE—Monrfai/,  June  10,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Floyd  K. 
Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  may  Thy  spirit  move 
upon  this  land  tmd  its  people  to  redeem 
and  renew  It  according  to  Thy  will. 
Unite  us  around  common  values  of  what 
is  right  and  good  and  true.  Restore  our 
reliance  upon  Thy  word  made  known 
in  the  Scriptvu-es.  As  our  fathers  trusted 
in  Thee  and  made  us  a  nation,  so  may 
we  ever  walk  in  the  ways  of  their  pil- 
grimage to  preserve  the  Nation. 

Give  wisdom  and  strength,  O  Lord,  to 
all  who  serve  in  all  branches  and  at 
every  level  of  the  Government.  May  the 
jouiney  of  the  President  yield  increased 
peace  and  fraternity  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  Earth  and  hasten  the 
coming  of  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  June  10,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Floyd 
K.  Haskell,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
Fresident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HASKELL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  7,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  'VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  talk  on  two  subjects  during  the 
time  allocated  to  me  today. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1974,  the  Senate  Democratic 
policy  committee  adopted  a  resolution 
lu-ging  the  passage  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress of  legislation  which  would  create 
a  national  system  of  health  insurance 
that  minimizes  the  high  cost  of  admin- 
istrative overlapping  and  duplication  in 
the  current  multiplicity  of  fiscal  systems. 
Our  objective  was,  and  is,  a  health  in- 
surance system  which  guarantees  all 
Americans  adequate  health  services. 

As  directed  by  the  resolution,  I  com- 
municated the  text  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  brought  the 
matter  up  with  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  for  consideration  as  a  possible 
joint  request  to  the  President  lu'ging 
cooperation  in  the  design  of  a  national 
health  insurance  program  of  this  kind. 

The  House-Senate  joint  Democratic 
leadership  endorsed  this  proposal  and  on 
April  10,  1974,  the  Speaker  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  expressing  a  re- 
newed determination  to  enact  national 
health  insurance  legislation  and  solicit- 
ing the  active  cooperation  of  the  appro- 
priate administration  officials  with  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  a 
response  to  the  letter  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship to  the  President  which  sets  forth 
the  views  of  this  administration  on  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  leadership's  letter  and  the 
President's  response,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  Democratic  policy  committee's 
I'esolution,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ApaiL  10,  1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  At  a  meeting  today 
of  the  House-Senate  Democratic  Leadership, 
discussion  Involved  the  urgent  need  to  find 
means  of  meeting  the  mounting  expenses  of 
Americans  for  health  care.  The  Leadership 
concluded  that  there  should  be  renewed  ef- 
fort this  year  to  enact  national  health  Insur- 
ance legislation. 

It  would  be  our  hope  that  out  of  the  various 
proposals  on  this  subject,  there  will  be  forth- 
coming a  compromise  which  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  views  of  the  Administration 
and  of  Members  of  Congress.  To  this  end, 
we  solicit  the  active  cooperation  of  the  appro- 
priate Administration  officials  with  the  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  that  are  Involved  In  con- 
sideration of  health  Insurance  legislation. 
Hopefully,  In  this  fashion,  we  can  act  to  end 
the  constant  threat  of  financial  disaster  to 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  which  is  posed 
by  the  astronomical  cost  of  medical  care. 

Hearings  on  national  health  Insurance 
have  been  set  for  April  24  In  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  order  to  pursue  the 
search  for  a  viable  compromise.  Your  sup- 


port In  achieving  such  a  compromise  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  us  and  the  millions 
of  Americans  In  urgent  need  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  at  an  affordable  price. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
P.S.  Enclosed  herewith  Is  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Senate  Majority  Policy 
Committee  which  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Leadership. 

The  WarxE  House, 
Washington.  D.C,  June  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Senate  Majority  Leader,  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter  supporting  the  enactment 
of  health  Insurance  legislation  this  year  and 
urging  the  cooperation  of  the  Administration 
with  the  Congress  In  reconciling  differences 
among  various  bills. 

As  Secretary  Weinberger  testified  on  April 
24  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  I 
believe  strongly  the  time  has  come  to  enact 
sound  and  comprehensive  health  insurance 
legislation.  The  broad  principles  outlined  in 
the  attachment  to  yoxir  letter  appear  con- 
sistent with  the  legislation  which  we  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February  6. 
Further,  Secretary  Weinberger's  testimony 
and  his  response  to  questions  on  April  24 
make  clear  the  Administration's  willingness 
to  seek  compromises  on  Important  matters 
of  substantive  detail  where  we  are  In  agree- 
ment on  basic  principle. 

All  of  these  considerations  Indicate  the 
Administration's  desire  to  reach  mutually 
satisfactory  health  Insurance  legislation.  This 
spirit  of  compromise  should  not,  however, 
mask  some  fundamentally  Important  Issues 
that  distinguish  varlotis  proposals  from  each 
other.  Among  the  different  proposals  are 
specifically  different  approaches  to  the  roles 
of  the  Federal  government.  State  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector  plus  associated 
financing  mechanisms.  While  the  merits  of 
these  differences  will  and  should  be  debated, 
they  are  issues  about  which  we  feel  very 
strongly.  It  would  be  our  hope  that  after 
careful  consideration,  the  advantages  of  our 
approach  will  be  understood  and  accepted. 
Within  that  framework,  I  believe  we  can 
move  quickly  toward  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

National  Health  Insurance 

Whereas,  an  urgent  need  exists  to  find 
better  means  of  meeting  the  mounting  ex- 
penses of  Americans  for  health  care; 

Whereas,  the  high  cost  of  medical  care 
stands  as  a  constant  threat  of  financial  dis- 
aster to  tens  of  millions  of  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  adequate  health  service,  regard- 
less of  ability  to  pay,  is  the  right  of  all 
Americans; 

The  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
urges  the  passage  in  this  session  of  legisla- 
tion which  will 

(1)  create  a  national  system  of  health 
Insurance  that  minimizes  the  high  cost  of 
administrative  overlapping  and  duplication 
In  the  current  multiplicity  of  fiscal  systems; 

(2)  provides  financing  by  contributions 
from  employers,  employees  and  general  tax 
revenue; 

(3)  allows  for  all  varieties  of  medical 
practice  ranging  from  fee-for-service  to  pre- 
paid group  practice; 

(4)  guarantees  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay,  adequate  health  services. 

The  Leadership  Is  directed  tQ  communl- 
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cat«  this  resolution  to  the  Cbairr  lan  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  to  conslde :.  with  the 
House  Leadership  a  Joint  reque  st  to  the 
President  urging  cooperation  in  ;he  design 
of  a  National  Health  Insurance  i  'rogram. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  TRIP 
MIDDLE  EAST 


TO  THE 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  moment.  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  are  on  theii  way  to 
visit  Israel  and  four  Arab  count  ties 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  th  e  journey 
being  undertaken  by  the  Pre>ident  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time,  because 
I  think  it  is  vital  to  do  what  ^  -e  can  to 
cement  the  fragile  armistice  w  lich  now 
exists  In  the  Middle  East  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors. 

We  should  not  be  taken  in  by  euphoria 
with  the  fact  that  Secretary  iOssinger 
has  been  able  to  bring  about  a  1  ease-fire 
and  lines  of  demarcation  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel 
and  Syria  on  the  other. 

These  steps  were  diflBcult  but  the  most 
difficult  steps  lie  ahead.  Those  s  eps  have 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  Palestin- 
ians and  the  question  of  the  ^oly  City 
of  Jerusalem. 

Secretary  Kissinger  lias  reached  a 
plateau  but  he  has  a  long,  a  hl(  h,  and  a 
most  difficult  mountain  to  clin  b  before 
there  is  the  enduring  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  which  we  ajil  desire, 
hope  for,  and  pray  for. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  also  t|iat  there 
is  little  if  any  connection  between  the 
President's  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  which 
is  confined  solely  to  developing  a  sound 
foreign  policy  in  a  fragile  area,  and 
Watergate  and  related  matte's  which 
haiH>eu  to  be  domestic  affairs. 

The  armistice  in  the  Middl<i  East  is 
just  that.  Because  the  agieemeots  made 
are  fragile  and  are  contingent  on  more 
difficult  negotiations  in  the  fullure,  this 
is  a  trip  very  much,  in  my  opinion,  in 
this  Nation's  interest. 

The  significance  lies  in  the  f  Eict  that, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Chief  of  Sta  ;e  of  this 
country  or,  for  that  matter,  aiiy  coun- 
try, will  be  able  to  visit  on  the  basis  of 
good  relations  with  both  Israel  and  the 
Arab  coimtries  in  the  area. 

Tliis  trip  should  be  very  useful  in  as- 
sisting Secretary  Kissinger  in  tl  le  future 
and  I  applaud  the  President  for  under- 
taking it.  He  goes  with  our  h(»pes  and 
our  prayers.  I  hope  that  somethi  ig  out  of 
it  will  come  which  will  be  f ru  tf ul  and 
which  will  be  of  assistance  in  i  chievirig 
some  degree  of  success  and  stability  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  r  lay  yield 
first  to  the  distinguished  Sena:or  from 
Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ;)ro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermoi  it  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  have  a  ny  extra 
time  I  gladly  yield  it  to  the  disti  iguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  ]  am  de- 
lighted with  the  remarks  I  hav<  just  lis- 
tened to  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


President  Nixon  is  leaving  this  morn- 
ing for  a  visit  with  the  leadership  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  both  Isitiel 
and  the  Ai-ab  States. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  he  should 
not  make  the  trip  at  this  time — that  it 
will  aggravate  Russia  and  this  is  no  time 
to  aggravate  the  U.S.SJl. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  Russia  does 
not  want  a  renewal  of  the  "cold  war"' 
any  more  than  most  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do. 

And,  if  President  Nixon  can  create  a 
better  feeling  among  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  not  only  among  themselves, 
but  among  the  larger  countries  including 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia,  then 
he  will  have  performed  a  yeoman  sei-vice 
for  the  world. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  is  making 
this  trip  to  the  Middle  East  now  and  to 
Moscow  later  in  the  month  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  against  him  here  at  home. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  the  interest  of 
insuring  the  peace  of  the  world,  he  visited 
both  China  and  Moscow  before  Water- 
gate became  anything  more  than  an 
apartment  house. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  would  in- 
crease tension  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  or  between  Russia  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  is  simply 
incomprehensible. 

The  future  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion In  the  world  is  at  stake. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  President 
Nixon's  visits  to  the  Middle  East  and  to 
Moscow  will  give  hope  and  encourage- 
ment and  that  his  missions  may  be 
highly  successful. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Middle  East 
carries  with  it  the  fervent  hopes  of  all 
Americans  for  success  in  extending  the 
gains  which  have  already  been  made  in 
disengagement  and  In  the  cease-fire. 

What  we  hope  will  eventuate  from  this 
and  subsequent  meetings  \\ill  be,  ulti- 
mately, a  peace  agreement,  a  final  cease- 
fire, and  a  laying  down  of  arms. 

All  of  us  extend  to  the  President  our 
thanks,  first,  for  what  has  been  done,  and 
our  warm  good  \^ishes  for  success  in  this 
area. 

It  is  a  near  miracle  that  we  have  moved 
in  the  short  time  since  last  October  from 
a  position  where  the  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  with  the  exception  of  Israel, 
would  not  have  tolerated  any  foi-m  of 
U.S.  intervention  which  now  has  indeed 
eventuated. 

It  has  come  about,  I  think,  because  of 
the  good  will  and  the  good,  high-pur- 
poseness  of  the  United  States  having 
been  recognized  by  all  the  parties.  They 
are  war-weai-y.  They  do  realize  that  we 
have  no  ax  to  grind;  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing any  advantage  for  the  United  States; 
that  we  wish  no  man's  territory  and  no 
person's  possessions,  and  that  our  ap- 
pearance Is  that  of  a  mediator  of  good 
will  and  good  intent. 

The  President  deserves  the  applause 
of  the  country  for  having  worked  out  this 
happy  situation  upon  which  we  hope  to 
build  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
peace. 


It  is  not  yet  time  for  the  prophecy  in 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  to  have  come  entire- 
ly true,  but  it  is  now  foreseeable  that 
among  these  nations  who  live  and  must 
forever  live  as  neighbors,  close  unto  each 
other,  there  must  someday  come  a  recog- 
nition that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
warfare,  and  everything  is  to  be  gained 
by  peaceful  negotiation  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding by  each  of  the  problems  of 
the  other.  We  hope  that  sometime  in 
the  future  they  will  indeed  come  to  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chapter  19,  verse  25. 
where  it  is  said : 

Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying. 
Blessed  be  Eg>-pt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the 
work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  Inheri- 
tance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald of  Thursday,  June  6,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PHEsiDEr.T  Nixon  Has  EASifEo  Triumphal 
Tour  of  Mideast 

Often,  and  many  times  with  J \istifl cation, 
Richard  Nixon  has  proclaimed  a  "first"  for 
his  presidency.  Another  one  is  his  visit,  be- 
ginlng  next  Wednesday,  to  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  which  are  at  peace,  or  anyway 
in  a  state  of  non-war,  also  for  the  first  time 
In  a  generation. 

No  American  President  has  ever  under- 
taken the  grand  tour  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Sjria, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  perhaps  Iran,  as 
Mr.  Nl.xon  will  do.  In  a  real  sense  It  will 
be  a  triumph.  The  Middle  East  peace,  such 
as  it  was,  was  negotiated  under  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Henry  Kissinger,  who  labored  there  33  days 
in  achieving  a  diplomatic  prodigy,  has  got- 
ten most  of  the  credit.  Yet  brilliantly  as  he 
performed,  he  did  so  as  the  Instrument  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  who  bad  no  grasp  of 
or  interest  in  the  niceties  of  diplomacy,  was 
asked  as  President-elect  to  define  his  foreign 
poUcy.  Mr.  Harding  replied:  "You  must  ask 
Mr.  Hughes  about  ttiat."  His  Secretary  of 
State.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  ran  the  whole 
show. 

The  relations  between  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  and  r*resident  Nixon  are  quite  the 
opposite.  They  are  close  and  coordinated.  As 
a  private  citizen  in  1963  Mr.  Nixon  visited 
Egypt.  It  Is  no  accident  that  his  first  Invita- 
tion came  from  President  Sadat,  today  an 
admirer  and  only  yesterday  a  critic  if  not  an 
enemy. 

Mr.  Nixon  will  also  visit  Syria  and  prob- 
ably re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country  which  has  been  the  puppet 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  all  is  sweetness 
and  light,  and  Syria  Is  chortling  over  a  vic- 
tory, which  it  Is  not — but  let  that  pass.  In 
Jordan  he  will  find  a  friend  and  frequent 
Stateside  visitor  in  King  Hussein.  The  Per- 
sian Gvilf  stop  or  stops  will  deal  with  the 
Arab  oil  weapon,  spiked  or  at  least  inopera- 
tive for  the  time. 

Israel  is  the  locus  of  the  oldest  and  most 
consistent  U.S.  partnership  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  some  sort  of  miracle  that  the  Arab 
world  is  perfectly  content  with  the  Presi- 
dent's attentions  to  what  had  been  a  sworn 
foe. 

It  could  be  arg\ied  that  all  of  this  Is  a 
calculated  diversion  from  Watergate.  If  so. 
so  be  It.  The  President's  long  suit,  as  we  have 
always  said,  is  foreign  policy.  In  this  In- 
stance he  has  earned  his  passage  and  de- 
serves the  plaudits.  With  Henry  Kissinger  he 
has  brought  at  least  an  approach  to  peace  In 
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the  most  contentious  part  of  the  world.  Just 
as  he  could  not  escape  the  responsibility  if 
Dr.  Kissinger's  furiously  busy  mission  had 
aborted,  so  he  cannot  lie  denied  the  credit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
vipld. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  add  to  that 
another  quotation  from  Isaiah  which  I 
hope  will  apply  to  all  relations  involved 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  to  say: 

Come,  let  us  reason  together. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  a  vei-y  fitting 
contribution  it  is.  We  hope  that  the  time 
will  come  when  these  adjurations  from 
the  Great  Book  will  be  heeded  by  all. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
u  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  pending,  but  under  the  previous 
order  the  next  order  of  business  will 
be  the  consideration  of  H.R.  14434. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  the  energy 
appropriation  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


SPECIAL   ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND 

DEVELOPMENT     APPROPRIATION 

ACT,    1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  14434. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.iU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  14434)  making  appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  activ- 
ities of  certain  departments,  independent 
executive  agencies,  bureau  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr. 


Mansfield'*  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  14434,  and  there 
is  a  time  limit  on  the  bill  of  2  hours  and 
1  hour  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIiR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Ml-.  McCLELL^VN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recognition  of  and  in  response  to  the 
energy  crisis,  the  two  Committees  on 
Appropriations  have  extracted  from  the 
budgets  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  estimates  for 
energy  research  and  development  uctivi- 
ties  and  assembled  them  into  a  single 
special  appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal  year 
1975.  The  committee  considers  that  it  is 
imperative  to  have  these  appropriations 
enacted  into  law  by  the  first  day  of  tne 
new  fiscal  year  so  that  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  critical  energy  research 
and  development  programs  can  pro- 
gress expeditiously  and  efficient.  Fur- 
thermore, by  providing  these  appropria- 
tions in  a  single  bill,  rather  than  in 
seven  bills  as  would  normally  be  the  case, 
it  is  possible  to  gain  a  better  perspec- 
tive and  overview  of  the  thrust  of  the 
Federal  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

In  developmir  this  bill,  the  commit- 
tee has  utilized  its  existing  subcommit- 
tee structure  in  the  conduct  of  hearings, 
the  review  of  budget  estimates,  and  the 
recommendation  of  funding  levels.  The 
bill  and  report  are  organized  and  pre- 
sented by  chapters  refiecting  subcom- 
mittee jurisdiction.  While  the  bill  largely 
represents  the  energy  programs  con- 
tained in  the  bud£3t  of  tlie  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975,  as  amended, 
the  committee  has  Identified  certain  ad- 
ditional amounts  and  activities  for  in- 
clusion and  has  adjusted  and  modified 
others  to  Identify  those  progams  which 
should  properly  be  included  in  this 
special  bill. 

In  several  instances  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  split  appropriation  accounts  In 
order  to  separate  energy  research  and 
development  programs  from  other  ac- 
tivities for  which  appropriations  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date.  In  such  cases,  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
amounts  subsequently  appropriated  un- 
der these  various  specific  hearings  be 
merged  with  amounts  made  available  in 
this  bill  in  order  to  obviate  accounting 
and  administrative  problems  that  would 
otherwise  arise. 

The  committee  recommends  a  grand 
total  of  $2,209,216,000  in  new  budget — 
obligational — authority  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975.  This  represents  a  net 
Increase  of  $5,488,000  over  the  related 
budget  estimates  which  the  committee 
considered  In  making  Its  recommenda- 
tions and  is  $60,612,000  below  the  amount 


pased  by  the  House.  Tlie  amoimt  recom- 
mended is  $862,792,000  greater  than  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
for  the  ciu-rent  fiscal  year,  an  Increase  of 
64  percent. 

The  $2.2  billion  which  is  recommended 
will  significantly  accelerate  the  Federal 
program  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  the  fields  of  atomic 
energy  and  coal  gasificatiaon  and  lique- 
faction. These  funds  will  help  move  tlie 
Nation  toward  the  objective  of  energy 
independence. 

Major  items  recommended  in  the  bill 
include  the  following: 

The  sum  of  $1,456,160,000  for  cnei'gy 
research  and  development  efforts  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  including 
funds  for  accelerated  research  for  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor,  nu- 
clear reactor  safety  research,  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  materials,  space  nuclear 
systems,  nuclear  fusion,  biomedical  and 
enviionmental  research  and  safety,  and 
plant  and  capital  equipment. 

The  sum  of  $549,264,000  for  the  In- 
terior Department  which  Includes  signif- 
icantly expanded  coal  research  activities 
including  gasification  and  liquefaction 
and  mining  research  efforts  and  $69,- 
590,000  for  the  Office  of  Petroleum  Al- 
location and  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

The  sum  of  $101,800,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  in- 
cludes major  funding  for  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  research  and  also  basic 
research  involving  energy  conservation, 
automotive  propulsion,  and  oil,  gas,  and 
coal  resources. 

The  sum  of  $54,000,000  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  develop 
methods  to  control  pollutants  associated 
•with  energy  extraction,  transmission, 
production,  conversion,  and  use. 

The  sum  of  $19,157,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration to  provide  ship  facilities  and 
operating  expenses  to  support  environ- 
mental assessments  which  are  required 
for  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
on  the  Continental  Shelf. 

The  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  for  the  overall  man- 
agement of  national  energy  policy. 

The  sum  of  $4,435,000  for  the  National 
Aeroautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
energy  research  and  development  proj- 
ects which  utilize  capabilities  developed 
in  the  space  program. 

Mr.  President,  if  U.S.  energy  growth 
continued  at  Its  preoil  embargo  rate  and 
domestic  production  does  not  signifi- 
cantly change,  it  Is  estimated  that  by 
1980  the  United  States  would  be  required 
to  import  19  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  and  the  equivalent  of  2  million  bar- 
rels per  day  of  natural  gas  in  liquefied 
form. 

Such  dependence  on  foreign  energy  is 
untenable  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  volatile  Middle 
East  for  a  vei7  large  portion  of  its  energy 
requirement,  and  second,  the  price  for 
this  imported  energy  would  represent  a 
very  serious  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. Estimates  In  October  of  1973  showed 
the  United  States  paying  by  1980  $25  to 
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$35  billion  a  year  for  importei  energy. 
Later  estimates  suggest  an  Imb  alance  as 
high  as  $45  billion  a  year. 

These  deficits  are  clearly  unaccepta- 
ble, particularly  when  the  United  States 
possesses  the  resources  to  devek  p  domes- 
tically much  greater  amoiuits  )f  energy 
that  would  make  these  large  ii  aport  re- 
quirements imnecessary. 

Between  now  and  the  mid  and  late 
1980s,  energy  shortages  and  dependence 
on  energy  imports  will  still  be  a  prob- 
lem of  significant  degree.  Th(  severity 
of  the  problem  will  depend  on  ronserva- 
tion  measures  practiced  by  the  Ameii- 
can  people  and  the  degree  to  which  oil 
and  gas  production  is  increasec  and  coal 
can  be  used  at  an  acceptable  environ- 
mental cost. 

The  success  of  the  energy  res(  arch  and 
development  recommended  in  this  bill 
is  inextricably  linked  with  oth(  r  factors 
in  the  energy  industry  such  as  environ- 
mental policy,  tax  policy,  and  ;he  over- 
all political  climate. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  ene  gy  inde- 
pendence, more  than  Federal  e  foi'ts  will 
be  necessary.  In  fact,  a  rich  nixture  of 
public  and  private  research  a:  id  devel- 
opment efforts  must  exist.  Sorie  assur- 
ance of  economic  stability  in  this  area 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  tie  energy 
industry  to  make  the  require!  invest- 
ment in  research  and  development. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguis  tied  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  cammittee 
(Mr.  McClellan;  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  explaining  the  contents  cf  the  bill. 
I  commend  him.  as  well  as  the  iix  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  and  ;he  rank- 
ing minority  members  and  all  t  leir  com- 
mittee members,  for  their  inpu ;  into  the 
formulation  of  this  legislation. 

The  special  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment appropriations  bill  provides 
$2,209,216,000  in  new  budget  authority. 
This  is  $862,792,000  more  thai  we  ap- 
propriated for  these  purposes  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  or  an  increase  of  6'  percent. 
This  will  greatly  accelerate  th;  Federal 
program  of  energy  research  aid  devel- 
opment, with  an  emphasis  on  a  ;omlc  en- 
ergy and  coal  liquefaction  andj  gasifica- 
tion. The  Appropriations  Comiixittee  has 
provided  $1,456,160,000  for  ths  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  $535,266,0i  10  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  $101,- 
800,000  for  the  National  Selene*  Founda- 
tion. The  balance  of  the  appr  )prlation, 
$115,990,000  will  go  to  seven  o  her  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Oflice.  The  total  amount  in 
this  bill  is  only  $5,488,000  over  tl  le  budget. 

Mr.  President,  included  In  t:  le  appro- 
priation for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion are  large  increases  for  the  liquid 
metkl  fast  breeder  reactor  anc  for  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion.  Both  of 
these  items,  when  developed,  will  go  a 
long  way  in  helping  to  solve  oar  energy 
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crisis.  The  LMFBR  will  utilize 


from  30  to  40  times  more  eCQcle  ntly  than 


presently    operating    nuclear 


Controlled  thermonuclear  fusion,  which 


uranium 


reactors. 


uses  a  form  of  hydrogen  found  in  sea 
water,  if  proven  successful,  would  pro- 
vide mankind  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  energy. 

Nearly  half  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  for  the 
OflQce  of  Coal  Research,  and  nearly  half 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Coal  Research  appropri- 
ations is  for  research  on  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  high-B.t.u.  gasification.  The 
funds  provided  for  the  Buieau  of  Mines 
also  have  a  large  amount  for  research  on 
coal  liquefaction  and  high-B.t.u.  gasifi- 
cation. 

The  research  that  will  be  done  on  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  is  funded  for  the 
most  part  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  While 
these  two  approaches  to  solving  our  en- 
ergy problems  are  more  applicable  to 
long  range  solutions,  their  potential  is 
gi-eat  and  it  is  important  to  accelerate  re- 
search on  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  solve  our 
energy  problems  overnight.  There  is  a 
long  leadtime  on  many  of  the  research 
projects,  and  many  may  not  show  usable 
results  for  sometime.  We  still  must  urge 
the  American  people  to  conserve  their 
use  of  energy  as  much  as  possible. 

By  placing  all  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment appropriations  in  one  bill  we 
are  giving  emphasis  to  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  creating  a  vehicle  that  will  help 
us  to  have  an  overview  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral energy  R.  &  D.  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  bill  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read  and  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order  until 
the  committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas wish  to  make  that  request  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities", insert  a  comma  and  "including 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft"; 
and,  in  line  15  after  the  word  "expended", 
insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
transfer  so  much  of  the  funds  as  it  seems 
appropriate  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
energy  research  and  development  activ- 
ities that  it  may  bt  in  a  position  to  sup- 
ply, or  to  render  or  to  obtain  by  con- 
tract." 


On  page  3,  line  2,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "$8,935,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,435,000";  and,  in  line  3,  after  tlie 
word  "expended",  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Provided,  That  $4,500,000  of  the 
foregoing  amount  shall  be  available  only 
upon  the  enactment  of  H.R.  11864  or 
similar  legislation.". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"available",  insert  "for  the  acquisition  of 
one  additonal  aircraft  and". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$144,308,000"  and  in- 
sert "$137,298,000";  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  22,  strike  out  "$100,500,000  ' 
and  insert  "$103,500,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17,  after  "(30  U.S.C. 
661-668)",  strike  out  "$283,400,000"  and 
insert  "$258,378,000";  and,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  19.  strike  out  "$6,563,000" 
and  insert  "$6,541,000". 

On  page  6,  line  3.  after  the  word  "gas ', 
insert  a  comma  and  "and  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  for  ofiBcial  receptio'n  and  repre- 
sentation expenses,";  and.  in  line  4,  after 
the  amendment  just  stated,  strike  out 
"$59,700,000"  and  insert  "$69,590,000,  of 
which  $10,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  available  for 
reimbursement  of  State  and  local  public 
agencies  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  93- 
275,  section  7(d).". 

On  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"analysis",  strike  out  "$27,400,000"  and 
insert '  $26,875,000". 

On  page  8,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$1,043,790,000"  and 
insert  "$1,023,690";  and,  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "transferred",  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
the  sum  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives in  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas." 

On  page  8,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pansion", strike  out  "$463,970,000"  and 
insert  "$432,470,000". 

On  page  9,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"transmission",  strike  out  "$8,500,000" 
and  insert  "$8,498,000". 

On  page  9,  after  line  12,  insert  a  new 
chapter,  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
reactivate,  eqxiip,  and  operate  certain  ocean- 
ographlc  research  vessels,  to  extend  the  op- 
erating season  and  research  capability  ol 
vessels  currently  In  operation,  and  to  support 
scientific  environmental  research  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  assessment  of  en- 
ergy-related offshore  environmental  prob- 
lems sissociated  with  the  development  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf,  $19,157,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

On  page  10.  line  1,  change  the  Chapter 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  10,  line  10,  change  the 
Chapter  number  from  "VI"  to  "VH". 

On  page  10,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  strike  out  "$19,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$18,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"General",  strike  out  "Provision"  and 
insert  "Provisions", 
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On  page  11,  after  line  5.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec  202.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
paying  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  In  excess  of  90 
per  centvjm  of  the  standard  level  user  charge 
established  pursuant  to  section  210(j)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Adniinistrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  space 
;iMd  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  1,  delete  "$1,023.690 .000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$1,020.765,000"; 
on  line  14  deleted  '•."  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used 
to  further  research  and  development  efforts 
for  nuclear  stimulation  technology,  except 
those  funds  required  to  complete  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  assessment  of  Project 
Rio  Blanco,  detonated  May  17.  1973.";  on  line 
23  delete  "$432,470,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$432,160,000". 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesident.  this 
amendment  is  comparable  to  an  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  on  Fi-iday,  and 
it  has  been  discussed  with  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  difiference  in  the  amendment 
which  is  now  at  the  desk  and  the  amend- 
ment proposed  Friday  is  a  matter  of 
amounts  of  money  to  complete  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  Project  Rio  Blanco  tests. 

The  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  by  the  AEC  in  March 
of  this  year  indicated  a  figmx  of  $375,- 
000  was  necessary  to  complete  that  eval- 
uation. That  figure  was  raised  in  late 
May  to  $1,415,000,  and  my  office  was  in- 
formed of  the  new  cost  figure  late  Friday 
night.  For  that  reason  I  have  changed 
the  amendment. 

The  pending  amendment  makes  it  very 
specific  that  no  funds  will  be  expended 
for  nuclear  research  on  stimulation  of 
natural  resources  until  the  technical  and 
economic  assessment  of  Project  Rio 
Blanco,  a  nuclear  device  detonated  May 
17,  1973,  is  completed  and  evaluated  in 
full.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  proceed  with  nuclear  stimulation 
prior  to  the  evaluation  of  massive  hy- 
draulic fractming  of  these  tight  sands. 

We  must  note  that  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  14434,  contains  an  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  $17 
million  for  oil  and  gas  stimulation  with- 
out using  nuclear  explosives.  The  report 
on  the  bill  indicates  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  deleted  $8  million  for  oil 
and  gas  stimulation,  which  was  Included 
in  the  appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  committee  makes  special  note  that 
the  budget  estimate  more  than  tripled 
the  funds  for  this  program,  and  that  wit- 
nesses from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Indi- 


cated during  the  committee's  hearings 
that  this  $17  million  was  the  maximum 
that  could  be  wisely  obligated. 

We  should  also  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  re- 
cently contracted  with  a  private  corpora- 
tion to  fund  a  large-scale  hydraulic  frac- 
turing experiment.  The  AEC  will  pay  ap- 
proximately $1  million  of  the  $2.5  million 
project  cost. 

The  site  for  this  experiment  is  in  Colo- 
rado and  is  within  1  mile  of  the  project 
Rio  Blanco  nuclear  experiment  site. 

There  is  much  debate  as  to  whether  it 
is  necessai-y  to  use  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices to  fracture  these  particularly  tight 
sand  foimations  or  whether  hydraulic 
fracturing  will  be  successful. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  over  $33  million  in  developing  nu- 
clear stimulation  techniques.  Prior  to  this 
most  recent  contract  no  Federal  funds 
had  been  spent  to  investigate  massive 
hydi-aulic  fracturing.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
premature  and  inappropriate  for  us  to 
commit  oui-selves  still  further  in  support 
of  nuclear  stimulation  techniques  until 
we  have  examined  the  Rio  Blanco  experi- 
ment thoroughly  and  until  we  have  ex- 
amined the  eflBcacy  of  hydraulic  fractur- 
ing techniques. 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  natural  gas 
resources  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
are  tremendous  and  important  in  our  en- 
ergy development  picture.  I  am  not  op- 
posing development  of  our  natural  gas 
resources.  But  I  do  propose  that  we  must 
use  the  best  means  available  for  that  de- 
velopment; one  that  will  not  interfere 
with  development  of  other  valuable  re- 
sources which  are  also  located  in  the 
same  area  such  as  oil  shale,  coal,  ura- 
nium, nahcolite,  and  dawnsonlte. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  entitled  "Progress  and 
Problems  in  Developing  Nuclear  and 
Other  Experimental  Techniques  for  Re- 
covering Natural  Gas  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Area"  stresses  the  view  held 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that: 

Commercial  programs  to  recover  natural 
gas  In  the  Rocky  Movintaln  area  might  not 
be  compatible  with  development  of  the  other 
mineral  resources  In  the  area. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  GAO  dated  February  11. 
1974: 

The  apparent  Incompatibility  of  nuclear 
fracturing  techniques  with  concurrent  or 
subsequent  mining  of  oil  shale  and  other 
mineral  resources  in  the  same  area  Is  viewed 
as  a  most  unfavorable  feature  of  fracturUig 
techniques  which  use  nuclear  explosives. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  that 
vast  resources  trapped  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  will  aid  us  ih  our  search 
for  additional  energy  sources.  Nor  does 
anyone  question  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing those  resources  available  for  use  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

A  1973  Federal  Power  Commission 
task  force  report  estimated  that  up  to 
300  trillion  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  could 
be  recovered  with  either  of  the  two  tech- 
niques— nuclear  stimulation  or  massive 
hydraulic  fractuiing — currently  under 
study.  The  report  also  indicated  that 


conventional  stimulation,  without  util- 
izing nuclear  explosive  devices,  would 
likely  result  in  making  the  gas  available 
more  cheaply. 

In  order  to  recover  that  much  gas — 
300  trillion  cubic  feet  or  50  percent  of  the 
resource — using  nuclear  stimulation  the 
program  would  involve  drilling  5.630 
wells  and  detonating  29.680  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  each  with  a  100  kiloton 
yield  over  a  psriod  ranging  from  about  33 
to  65  years. 

For  massive  hydraulic  fracturing  the 
task  force  report  indicated  the  program 
would  involve  about  22,720  wells  over  a 
period  of  about  60  to  115  years. 

With  anywhere  from  400  to  1.000  nu- 
clear devices  being  detonated  annually 
for  a  period  of  up  to  65  years  consider- 
a'  le  risk  would  be  involved. 

Just  recently,  for  example,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Rio  Blanco  experiment,  triti- 
um leaks  were  detected  from  a  disposal 
well  in  close  proximity  to  the  Rio  Blanco 
project. 

Admittedly,  tliese  leaks  were  small — 
very  small  indeed.  But  my  point,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  they  were  not  meant 
to  happen,  and.  In  fact,  prior  to  the 
May  1973  detonation  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  said  that  this  could  not  hap- 
pen. 

The  risk  associated  with  one  test  may 
well  be  negligible.  But  all  of  those  asso- 
cited  with  nuclear  stimulation  realize 
that  significant  quantities  of  long-lived 
radioactive  nuclides  are  left  buried  far 
beneath  the  Earth's  surface  after  each 
explosion.  Clearly  if  we  develop  this 
technology  to  its  logical  conclusion  with 
thousands  of  nuclear  stimulations,  the 
likelihood  of  something  going  wrong — a 
large  leak  instead  of  a  small  leak  of 
tritiated  water — will  be  far  greater  and 
may  well  occur. 

Furthermore,  if  we  leave  large  amounts 
of  long-lived  radioactive  material  far  be- 
low the  Earth's  surface,  the  possibility 
of  these  materials  migrating  into  water 
sources  or  otherwise  coming  to  the 
Earth's  surface  Is  Increased. 

The  likelihood  of  these  materials  mi- 
grating Into  the  water  table  has  been 
hotly  debated  in  the  past  and  need  not 
be  reiterated  here.  SufiQce  it  to  say  that 
no  one  has  ever  attempted  a  series  of 
nuclear  explosions  anywhere  near  the 
magnitude  contemplated  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  should  full  field  develop- 
ment take  place,  and  the  consequences 
are  unknown. 

Perhaps  the  best  source  I  can  cite  for 
evidence  of  the  risk  involved  in  a  mas- 
sive nuclear  stimulated  project  is  the 
AEC's  own  Genei"al  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— a  nine-member  body  established  by 
the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act.  In  a  May. 
1972.  report  they  stated: 

Although  the  safety  of  the  undergrotind 
nuclear  weapons  testing  program  has  been 
impressive  with  no  nuclear  accidents  and 
only  a  few  cases  of  venting  In  more  than 
300  announced  underground  tests,  the  risks 
are  probably  larger  for  the  1900  explosives 
reqiUred  for — a  limited  commercial  derelop- 
meut  program — and  certainly  larger  for  the 
30.000  explosives  required  for  the  release  of 
the  300  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
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Many    uncertainties    shroud 
stimulation  and  the  Congress  miist 
that  such  developments  are 
and  resolved  before  further 
takes  place. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  At4)mic 
ergy  has  recognized  that  the 
Blanco  experiment  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  In  their  report  o 
tlon  authorizing  appropriation ; 
Atomic    Energy    Commission 
year  1975  it  was  stated: 

The  committee  notes  .  .  .  that 
results  have  not  been  forthcoming 
fiscal  year  1974  Rio  Blanco  event, 
mittee  considers  that  the  Commissi 
place  strong  emphasis  on  resolv 
certainties  in  results  from  that 
before  proceeding  with  other  majbr 
ments.  I^rther,  the  Joint  commltt<  e 
it    Important    that    the    AEC    co: 
conventional  hydrofracturing 
started  near  the  Rio  Blanco  site  during 
year  1974.  (Report  93-969.) 
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Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
tors  may  be  concerned  that  by 
the  funds  available  for  research 
velopment  by  the  AEC  of  nuclei 
lation   technology  we  are 
options  and  impeding  our  ener|y 
opment  progress. 

The  bill  before  us  today  pr 
unprecedented  level  for  suppor 
erg>'  research  and  development, 
billion  contained  in  H.R.  1443jl 
dence  of  the  commitment  by 
achieve  energy  independence  an 
possible. 

The  committee  has  already  tiipled  the 
funds  available  for  oil  and  gas  stimula- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  congratulate  them  for  doin^  so  and 
support  that  commitment  wholeheart- 
edly. 

We  may  be  limiting  our 
waiting  for  an  evaluation  of 
until  we  fund  further  nuclear 
tion  experiments.  In  fact,  I 
have  an  obligation  to  do  so.  I 
believe  that  we  must  thoroughly 
gate  the  conventional  methods 
lating  this  gas  before  we  even 
the  more  hazardous  methods  o: 
research. 

0\iT  decision  to  proceed  must 
on  the  fact,  not  on  bureaucratic 

Mr.   President,   I  appeal   to 
to  support  this  amendment.  I 
we  can  agree  to  evaluate 
Blanco  and  the  current 
nuclear  hydraulic  fracturing 
proceeding  with  further 
nuclear  stimulation  technology 
ural  gas  or  oil  shale. 

By   deleting   $2,925,000   of 
contained  in  today's  appropriatitn 
ure — all  of  which  are  eannarke(  1 
clear  projects  in  the  budget 
we  will  be  acting  wisely  and  in 
interest  of  those  who  elected  us 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  originjal 
et   request   submitted   by   the 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  th;  budget 
request  was  ordered  to  be  printfd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES 
[Dollars  in  thousands,  except  whole  dollars  in  narrative  materials) 

Fiscal  year— 


1973 
actual 


1974  1975 
esti-  est- 
mate      mate 


3.  Applications  of  underground  ex- 
plosions     $4,400 

(a)  Technology  development: 

Nuclear J4,  508    13,100       2,800 

Conventional 0         600  0 

(b)  Enplosive,    research,    de- 

velopment, and  testing..    1,732        700       1,600 

(c)  Underground  experiments: 

Nuclear 536  0  0 

Conventional 0        200  0 

Total  applications  of 
underground  explo- 
sions     6,776      4,600       4,400 


Energy  and  natural  resources  development 
has  been  and  Is  a  major  goal  of  the  program. 
Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing 
nuclear  gas  stlmualtlon  technology  to  tne 
point  where  it  may  be  tised  to  augment 
natural  gas  supplies  to  heip  relieve  short- 
term  shortages.  Emphasis  is  being  bhiiced  to 
technology  for  in-place  recovery  techniques 
for  oil  shale  and  a  small  effort  In  chemical 
leaching  of  copper. 

TECHNOLOGY     DEVELOPMENT — NUCLEAR 

Fiscal  year  1973— $4,508. 

Fiscal  year  1974 — $3,100. 

Fiscal  year  1975—52,800. 

Funds  In  this  activity  are  used  (1)  to  in- 
vestigate nuclear  explosion  effects  by  theo- 
retical analysts  and  laboratory  scale  experi- 
ments; (2»  for  applied  research,  develop- 
ment, and  planning  activities  associated  with 
particular  applications;  and  (3)  for  devel- 
opment of  operational  systems  for  conduct- 
ing fvill-scale  nuclear  tests  of  the  applica- 
tions being  developed. 

In  FY  1975  a  realignment  of  program  pri- 
orities will  Increase  the  proportion  of  effort 
devoted  to  developing  in  situ  processes 
which  have  the  potential  for  adding  sig- 
nificantly to  the  recoverable  reserve  of  nat- 
ural resources,  e.g.,  In-place  recovery  tech- 
niques for  oil  shale. 

In  addition  to  explosion  effects  work  (FY 
1974 — $400,000;  FY  1975— $300,000)  and  op- 
erational systems  development  (FY  1974— 
$350,000;  FY  1975 — 80) ,  specific  tasks  planned 
for  FY  1975  on  each  of  the  major  applica- 
tions are  descrit>ed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs; 

Gas  Stimulation  (FY  1974 — $850,000;  FY 
1975 — $375,000). — Long-range  assessment  of 
economic  and  technical  viability  of  nuclear 
gas  stimulation  will  continue  at  a  reduced 
level.  Also,  it  Is  anticipated  that  technical 
and  economic  assessment  of  Project  Rio 
Blanco,  successfully  detonated  on  May  17, 
1973.  will  continue  in  FY  1975. 

In  Situ  OU  Shale  Recovery  (FY  1974— 
$1,075,000;  FY  1975 — $1,925,000.— The  widen- 
ing recognition  of  the  projected  energy  crisis 
and  reliance  on  oil  imports  and  the  an- 
nounced Federal  Government  pilot  leasing 
program  of  oil  shale  tracts  has  led  to  In- 
creased industrial  interest  in  recovery  of  oU 
from  oil  shale  using  explosives  for  in  situ 
recovery.  Presently,  a  group  of  Independent 
oil  companies  is  considering  in  situ  develop- 
ment of  oil  shale  tmd  desires  to  formally  co- 
operate with  AEC  in  its  study.  Also  planned 
will  be  an  economic  analysis  of  the  tech- 
nology in  light  of  a  clearer  definition  of 
total  resource,  size  of  '"hlmneys,  spacing  of 
chimneys,  the  retort  process,  and  radioac- 
tivity in  the  end  product. 

In  situ  Chemical  Mining  (FY  1974 — $425,- 
000;  FY  1975 — $200,000. — Laboratory  experi- 
mentation on  development  of  a  method  for 


in  situ  chemical  mining  of  primary  sulfide 
ores  will  continue.  Considerable  industrial 
interest  has  been  expressea  In  this  new 
process.  Effort  will  focus  on  (1)  determining 
the  sensitivity  of  the  overall  leaching  chem- 
istry to  variations  in  several  physical  and 
chemical  paranieters  for  a  representative  ore 
body,  and  (2)  theoretical  and  experimental 
investigations  to  develop  large  ore  bodies 
which  will  require  multiple  nuclear  chim- 
neys. 

TECHNQLOOV    DEVELOPMENT CONVENTIONAL 

Fiscal  year  1973,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1974.  $600. 

Fiscal  year  1975  $0. 

Advanced  hydraulic  fracturing,  accom- 
plished by  pressurizing  with  fluid  a  section 
of  the  wellbore  until  the  rock  breaks  in  ten- 
sion, holds  much  promi-se  for  the  recovery 
of  large  quantities  of  natural  gas  from  tight 
formations. 

In  mid-FY  1974  the  status  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  advanced  hydraulic  fracturing 
technology  wUl  be  fully  evaluated  and  cal- 
culatlonal  effort  and  laboratory  studies  will 
begin  in  order  to  develop  appropriate  modeL^. 
Laboratory  research  will  proceed  in  the  areas 
of  equation  of  state  measurements,  rock  frac- 
ture characteristics,  fracturing  fluids,  prop- 
ping agents,  and  sonic  detection  of  crack 
dimensions.  An  existing  5,000-ton  press  will 
be  equipped  with  a  servo-system  for  con- 
trolled hydraulic  pressurizatlon  and  with  a 
conflnement  system  for  triaxlal  loading  of 
large  rock  specimens  and  will  be  used  for 
hydraulic  fracturing  laboratory  experiments. 
This  will  be  followed  by  project  definitions, 
including  site  studies,  and  the  start  of  field 
effort  toward  the  conduct  of  field  experi- 
ments in  cooperation  with  industry.  FY 
1975  follow-on  effort  will  be  supported  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

EXPLOSIVE  RESEARCH,   DEVELOPMENT,   AND 
TESTINO 

Fiscal  year  1973,  $1,732. 

Fiscal  year  1974,  $700. 

Fiscal  year  1975,  $1,600. 

This  category  deals  with  research  and  de- 
velopment directed  toward  providing  appro- 
priate nuclear  explosive  designs  for  use  in 
applications  for  recovery  of  natural  resources. 
In  FY  1975,  the  requested  funds  will  permit 
improvements  in  the  simultaneously  fired 
DIAMOND  explosive  used  for  contained  ap- 
plications such  as  adding  a  positive  self-de- 
struct system,  improving  the  arming  and  fir- 
■  ing  components,  simplifying  or  eliminating 
the  cooling  system  and  Improvement  of  elec- 
tronics and  other  sjrstems  to  withstand 
higher  ambient  temperatures  and  pressures. 

UNDERGROUND    EXPERIMENTS NUCLEAR 

Fiscal  year  1973.  $536. 
Fiscal  year  1974,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1975,  $0. 

In  FY  1975  the  program  plans  no  effort 
in  this  category. 

UNDERGROUND    EXPERIMENTS CONVENTIONAL 

Fiscal  year  1973,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1974,  $200. 

Fiscal  year  1975,  $0. 

In  FY  1974  one  field  experiment  using  con- 
ventional hydrofracturing  will  be  planned  In 
the  vicinity  of  Project  Rio  Blanco  in  order 
to  begin  a  good  comparison  between  advanced 
hydraulic  fracturing  and  nuclear  stimula- 
tion. Monitoring  boles  would  be  planned  near 
the  site  of  the  large  hydraulic  fracture  to 
define  the  actual  geometry  of  the  fracture. 
Actual  execution  will  be  in  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  and  supported  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  an  Industrial  sponsor. 

3.  Applications  of  Underground  Explosions, 
$310.  The  amount  requested  allows  primarily 
for  procurement  of  new  equipment  for  field 
experiments  and  for  normal  upgrading  of 
existing  simplified  field  system  equipment. 
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Laboratory  equipment  Is  also  required  to  sup- 
port product  contamination  studies. 

Laboratory  equipment  is  also  needed  to 
determine  pre-  and  post-detonation  proper- 
ties of  rocks,  such  as  grain  density,  mineral 
composition,  permeability,  and  solubility  so 
as  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  underground  ex- 
perimental resotirce  recovery  techniques, 
both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear;  and  for  con- 
ducting laboratory  analyses  and  measure- 
ment support  activities.  This  eqtxipment  In- 
cludes precision  Instruments  such  as  cameras. 
oscUloscopes,  counters  and  amplifiers,  ultra- 
sonic units,  and  other  similar  electronic  items 
and  mechanical  Items  such  as  vessels  for 
maintaining  controlled  temperatures  and 
pressures  for  use  primarily  in  studying  and 
analyzing  the  response  of  differing  rock  types 
containing  or  associated  with  natural  re- 
sources under  simulated  experimental  re- 
source recovery  conditions. 

Also  In  FY  1975,  an  existing  5.000-ton  press 
will  be  equipped  with  a  servo  system  for  trl- 
axlal  loading  of  large  rock  specimens  and 
will  be  tised  for  laboratory  experiments  re- 
lated to  explosive  fracturing. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Betsy  Moler,  of  my  staff,  be  ac- 
corded the  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  bUl  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Maine  desire,  and  who  will  allocate  It  to 
him? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to 
make  a  point  of  order  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  have  someone  yield  time  to 
him,  it  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  such  time  as  he  may  need 
to  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  until  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  arrives?  He  is 
the  one  who  is  interested  in  it,  represent- 
ing the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
I  have  suspended  a  hearing  on  which  I 
am  the  only  member  present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Senator  is  on  his  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Of  course  I  am  willing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  ask  that  ac- 
tion be  deferred  until  he  arrives.  He  is 
in  charge  of  that  section  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  It  may  be  that  I  shaU  ask 
for  a  Uttle  more  time  for  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
who  is  familiar  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  address  my  remarks 
regarding  the  Haskell  amendment,  first, 
by  pointing  out  what  the  committee  put 
in  the  bill.  So  far  as  field  testing  or  nu- 
clear testing  out  in  the  field,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  entire  matter,  the  commit- 


tee amendment  on  page  8,  beginning  at 
the  end  of  line  12  would  prohibit  any 
further  field  testing,  so  far  as  money  in 
this  bill  is  concerned,  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives in  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  approves  that  position.  He 
would  go  further,  though;  through  his 
amendment  he  asks,  really,  that  they  be 
required  to  stop  all  the  work,  even  in  the 
laboratories,  and  he  would  cut  the  money 
for  that  purpose,  except  with  reference 
to  further  work  on  the  Rio  Blanco  proj- 
ect that  has  already  been  started. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  he 
would  cut  out.  through  his  amendment, 
what  I  call  the  conventional  chemical 
explosions,  and  the  massive  hydrofrac- 
turing, and  the  non-nuclear  and  nuclear 
laboratory  work  would  all  be  stopped, 
which  we  think,  Mr.  President,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  energy 
research  and  development.  It  is  totally 
urmecessary  to  stop  that  important 
work. 

To  get  the  benefits  of  basic  research 
and  development  and  what  we  have  done 
in  testing  so  far,  we  have  got  to  know  the 
effect  of  it  and  the  results  of  it.  We 
should  be  able  to  tell  what  steps  should 
be  taken  next,  should  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Congress.  We  have  to  continue  the 
basic  laboratory  efforts  on  all  approaches 
and  not  shut  the  door. 

But  so  far  as  the  money  in  this  bill  is 
concerned,  we  would  absolutely  hold  up. 
cut  off,  and  make  impossible  anything  in 
the  way  of  field  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives in  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

I  want  to  yield  some  of  my  time,  if  I 
may,  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  who  is  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Also,  last  year,  he  handled  this 
bill  in  the  hearings,  and  was  present  at 
a  part  of  the  hearings  and  present  at  the 
discussion  of  these  matters  during  the 
markup.  I  yield  him  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  hope  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  yield  him  more  if  he  desires. 
He  is  very  loiowledgeable  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  However,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
amendment,  together  with  his  views  on 
the  subject,  and  I  have  examined  them. 

I  did  have  the  privilege,  a  year  ago,  of 
presiding  at  the  hearing  in  the  absence 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Though  I  did  not  hear  the  tes- 
timony on  this  particular  phase  of  the 
AEC  problem  this  year,  however,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  AEC  portion  of  the 
bill  now  in  question,  I  do  have  some  fa- 
miliarity with  the  problem  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  directing  his 
attention. 

This  question  was  rather  thoroughly 
discussed,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
will  recall,  at  the  time  of  our  subcommit- 
tee markup.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  and  we  had  al- 
most a  full  attendance  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  day  of  the  markup,  and  spent 


considerable  time  in  discussing  the  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
indicated,  I  thought  that  we  took  care  of 
the  problem  by  providing  the  language 
that  there  should  be  no  nuclear  testing, 
and  this  was  written  into  two  sections  of 
the  bill,  first  in  the  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
second  in  the  section  of  the  bill  now  \ae- 
fore  us  for  consideration  involving  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

We  took  the  identical  language  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  portion: 

Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  sum  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  field  test- 
ing of  nuclear  explosives  in  the  recovery  of 
oil  and  gas. 

We  took  the  proviso  and  wrote  it  into 
the  bill — not  into  the  report  but  into  the 
bill — imder  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  is  just  word  for  word  the  same. 
So  it  was  my  thought,  if  not  actually  the 
thought  of  the  subcommittee,  that  this 
amply  took  care  of  the  problems  of  test- 
ing nuclear  explosives  in  the  recovery  of 
natural  resources. 

I  understand  some  of  the  concerns  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  am  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
problems  of  underground  testing,  having 
represented  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
many  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  have 
had  much  underground  testing,  so  we 
have  become  somewhat  familiar,  if  not 
technical  experts,  in  the  field  of  under- 
ground testing  and  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons 
underground. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd).  The  five  minutes  allotted 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  additional 
time.  I  may  not  use  it  all,  but  I  appreciate 
it. 

So  we  have  some  background  and  some 
familiarity,  and  understand  the  justi- 
fiable concerns  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere  with  testing  above  ground, 
and  Ukewise  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  contamination  of  our  under- 
ground water  supply.  We  have  had  both 
concerns  expressed  at  the  Nevada  test 
site.  So  we  have  that  thought  in  mind, 
to  lay  at  rest  concerns  in  this  area.  We 
have  the  same  concerns,  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  well  knows,  in  the  Rio 
Blanco  experiment.  But  as  nearly  as  we 
can  determine,  there  have  not  been  these 
advei^se  effects. 

The  language  that  was  discussed  by 
the  subcommittee  was  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>, 
who  has.  I  think,  almost  identically  the 
same  concerns  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, but  they  are  also  interested  in  the 
fracturing  of  the  oil  shale  formations,  the 
in  situ  oil  shale  recovery,  not  only  in 
Wyoming  but  in  Colorado,  in  Utah,  or 
wherever  oil  shale  might  be  available, 
subject  to  further  exploration  and  study. 

This  may  well  end  up  being  recovered 
only  by  conventional  means.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  the  Senator 
rado  objects  to  doing  this  bj 
Vional  means  or  not.  I  did  not 
argument  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Not,  I  wiU 
friend  from  Nevada,  by  any 
means.  I  am  vei-y  anxious  that 
by  conventional  means,  so  tha ; 
see  how  it  works  out. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  WeU,  my 
is  that  the  dollars  that  are  in 
gram   will   go   largely   to 
laboratoiT  analysis  and  study 
and  nonnuclear  methods.  Thdi- 
be  no  field  testing  that  in  any  w 
raise  the  concerns  of  the 
Colorado.  We  have  spent  about 
year  in  this  one  study  on  just 
problem.    The    Senator   from 
(Mr.  McGee),  who  shares  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
pletely  satisfied  that  the 
have  written,  not  into  the 
into  the  bill  itself,  would  be  a 
safegu£a-d  and  satisfy  his 

I  hope  the  Senator  from 
withdraw  his  amendment,  witl. 
surances  that  we  have  given 
will  be  no  nuclear  testing, 
is  absolutely  prohibited  under 

I  do  not  know  what  the  oil 
are  going  to  find.  They  may  find 
only  way  this  rock  can  be 
through  nuclear  explosion.  If 
ultimate  finding  as  the  result 
tory  research,  then,  of  course, 
nothing  imder  this  bill  until 
back  to  the  Congress.  That 
adequate   asswance   and 
satisfy   my   good   friend  from 
I    hope    that    that    will    be 
There  is  no  intention,  certain! 
part,  to  attempt  to  set  off 
plosions   underground   for   the 
of  gas  stimulation  and  explor 
covering  the  oil  shale  from 
his  State  or  in  any  other  State 
any  possible  economic  chance 
oil  shale  a  sound  and  economic 
energy. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  Piesiden|t 
respond     to     my     good 
Nevada   and   Mississippi — on 
ob\1ously — by    saying    first, 
amendment  says  there  will  be 
search  and  development  efforts 
clear    stimulation     technology 
those   funds   required   to 
technical  and  economic 
Project  Rio  Blanco." 

So,  in  response  to  my  friend 
sLssippi,   we  must  obviously 
Blanco.  I  am  very  much  aw 
appreciate  the  consideration  of 
mittee  in  putting  in  the  bill 
that  there  will  be  no  field  tests, 
the  bill,  my  concern  is  that  the 
continue    to    do    research    on 
stimulation.    The   Joint 
Atomic  Energy  itself  has  state(, 
stimulation  has  doubtful 
the  conventional  technology 
way  is  assessed. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from 
as  I  look  at  the  AEC's  budget 
submitted  in  testimony  before 
propriations  Committee,  that 
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plications  of  Underground  Explosions," 
technology  development  is  broken  down 
into  a  request  of  $2,800,000  for  nuclear 
technology  development  and  zero  for 
conventional  technology  development. 
The  way  I  read  the  budget,  I  say  to  my 
friend,  is  that  the  laboratory  work  on 
general  nuclear  stimulation  will  go  for- 
ward. It  is  my  position  that  it  should  not 
stop  until  two  things  have  happened; 
that  Rio  Blanco  is  evaluated.  No.  1.  No.  2, 
that  the  conventional  stimulation  has 
taken  place  and  has  been  evaluated. 

These  are  my  points  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Robert  Lane 
and  John  Hussey  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  allowed  the 
privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Allen  1.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prc-iident,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  10  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  be  leased  for  oil  and  gas 
development  within  the  next  few  years 
in  order  to  help  meet  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  "project  independence."  The 
administration  asked  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  assess  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  tliis  deci- 
sion and  to  report  its  findings.  Com- 
pleted last  month,  this  report  recom- 
mended the  following  guidelines  for  de- 
veloping OCS  resouixes: 

Exploration  and  development  of  the  OCS 
must  take  place  under  a  policy  which  puts 
very  high  priority  on  environxnental  protec- 
tion. 

The  location  and  pha.slng  of  OCS  leasing 
should  be  designed  to  achieve  the  energy 
supply  objectives  of  the  leasing  program  at 
mininium  environmental  risk. 

Regulatory  authorities  available  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  be  fully  implemented  and 
requirements  strictly  enforced  to  minimize 
environmental  riska  In  new  OCS  areas. 

Planning  at  all  phases  of  OCS  oU  and  gas 
operations  must  respect  the  dynamic  rela- 
tionship between  initial  Federal  leasing  deci- 
sions and  subsequent  state  and  local  action. 
The  States  and  the  communities  affected 
must  be  given  complete  information  as  early 
as  possible  so  that  planning  can  precede  and 
channel  the  inevitable  development 
pressures. 

Testimony  before  recent  hearings  by 
the  national  ocean  policy  study,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
222,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  member, 
has  confirmed  the  need  for  coUecting 
environmental  data  well  in  advance  of 
the  final  decisions  to  lease  sites  for  de- 
velopment. To  collect  such  data  requires 
the  implementation  of  survey  and  re- 
search ships  suitably  equipped  to  make 
biological,  physical,  geophysical,  and 
chemical  measurements  of  area  tuider 
consideration.  Since  these  ships  must 
operate  in  difficult  ocean  environments, 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  the 
Northwest  Atlantic,  they  must  be  capa- 
ble of  extended  open  ocean  operation  in 
difficult  weather  and  sea  conditions. 

The  amendment  which  was  added  to 
the  special  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment appn^rlations  bill   (H.R.   14434) 


now  being  considered  hy  the  Senate,  will 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  ships  and  facilities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  accomplish  environ- 
mental baseline  studies  as  needed. 

Hearings  recently  conducted  by  the 
national  ocean  policy  sttidy  on  impacts 
of  OCS  development  revealed  a  convic- 
tion on  the  pEtrt  of  many  who  testified 
that  current  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  is 
insufficient  and  that  the  Government's 
environmental  assessment  efifort  on  the 
eve  of  development  is  woefully  uncoordi- 
nated and  inadequate. 

Dr.  William  J.  Hargis,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent Vice  Chairman  of  the  presidentially 
appointed  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  testified  that 
critical  gaps  exist  in  much  of  the  bio- 
logical, geological,  and  hydrographical 
data,  and  that  "much  additional  infor- 
mation is  needed  to  make  really  tight 
and  detailed  evaluations — natural  and 
economic."  Dr.  Hargis  noted  that  those 
in  the  ocean  community  had  urged  ac- 
quisition of  this  data  several  years  ago, 
but  those  arguments  "were  lost  in  the 
din."  Because  of  our  lack  of  foresight, 
Hargis  warned,  quick  action  is  needed  to 
meet  this  complex  and  demanding  task. 

Former  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  of  Ver- 
mont, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  New 
England  Natural  Resource  Center. 
echoed  Dr.  Hargis'  concerns  when  he  told 
the  study : 

(T)here  is  a  critical  need  for  baseline 
data — for  biological  and  other  Information — 
on  the  conditions  that  now  exist  on  the 
Geoges  Bank  and  other  areas  of  the  OCS  be- 
fore development  takes  place  .  .  .  We  must 
establish  a  solid  base  of  Information  on 
which  to  base  estimates  of  changes  that  take 
place  as  a  result  of  development  before  we 
proceed  with  drilling  if  we  axe  to  monitor 
adequately  environmental  impacts.  I  believe 
it  Is  imperative  that  we  establish  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  marine  biological  research  on  the 
OCS  before  we  accept  any  crEish  program  of 
OCS  oil  and  gas  development. 

It  is  my  conviction,  based  on  this  and 
other  testimony,  that  the  Congress  must 
move  immediately  to  provide  fimds  for 
an  OCS  environmental  assessment  effort. 
To  ignore  the  role  of  environmental  con- 
siderations in  the  final  leasing  decision 
could  have  disasterous  consequences  for 
the  proposed  leasing  schedule,  and  con- 
sequently, the  future  energy  situation  in 
this  country.  The  data  should  precede 
the  leasing  decision;  but  while  most  ob- 
servers acknowledge  this  fswit,  few  prep- 
arations to  facilitate  its  collection  have 
been  made. 

In  passing  Senate  Resolution  222  the 
Senate  took  upon  itself  the  responsibil- 
ity to  improve  the  coordination  and  the 
effectiveness  of  our  national  ocean  pol- 
icy. The  accelerated  development  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  represents  our 
first  test  of  this  goal.  The  environmen- 
tal baseline  research  problem  presents 
an  opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  take 
the  initiative  by  providing  the  necessary 
funds  to  support  this  ocean  research  ef- 
fort. NOAA  presently  has  the  legal  man- 
date, the  vessels,  and  the  capability — 
but  not  the  necessary  funding — to  per- 
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form  environmental  baseline  studies  on 
OCS  target  areas.  NOAA's  ocean  re- 
search capability  can  be  augmented  to 
cope  with  OCS  research  responsibilities 
by,  first,  reactivating  three  mothballed 
vessels;  second,  by  increasing  the  oper- 
ating season,  personnel  and  research  fa- 
cilities on  five  vessels  currently  in  oper- 
ation; and,  third,  by  providing  for  ad- 
ditional scientists  to  do  proper  analyses 
find  evaluations  of  the  environmental 
data  as  it  relates  to  the  proposed  drilling 
areas.  In  all,  NOAA  estimates  that  $19.2 
million  would  be  requii'ed  to  supplement 
its  operation. 

The  type  of  data  that  is  needed  to  per- 
form an  adequate  environmental  assess- 
ment of  a  drilling  site  is  of  three  broad 
types: 

First.  Marine  biological  surveys:  Sur- 
veys would  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  marine  ecosystem  in 
the  lease  area,  and  would  include  a  de- 
termination of  all  species  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, and  crustaceans  in  the  area,  their 
concentration,  information  about  their 
migration  and  spawning  habits,  and 
studies  of  the  potential  damage  to  these 
stocks  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment operations.  This  data  is  essential 
to  gaging  the  impacts  of  oil  spills  on 
the  food  chain  and  the  fisheries  industry. 

Second.  Physical  oceanographic  sur- 
veys: These  surveys  would  provide  in- 
formation about  the  location,  intensity, 
and  variabihty  of  ocean  current  systems, 
wave  heights,  and  the  temperature,  sa- 
linity, and  other  chemical  characteristics 
of  the  ocean.  Such  data  would  be  re- 
quired to  assess  the  consequences  of  an 
oil  spill  or  blowout  in  tei-ms  of  the  dis- 
persion and  concentration  of  oil  as  It 
might  affect  the  living  resources  of  the 
sea  and  adjacent  coastal  areas.  Comple- 
mentary measurements  of  meteorologi- 
cal conditions,  especially  wind,  would 
also  be  made. 

Third.  Geological  and  geophysical 
surveys:  Geophysical  surveys  would  be 
made  to  provide  information  on  sedi- 
ment characteristics,  bottom  topogra- 
phy, and  subseafloor  structure — includ- 
ing fault  zones,  and  other  geophysical 
characteristics.  At  the  present  time  this 
data  is  collected  primarily  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  private  industry; 
however,  as  development  activity  in- 
creases it  is  expected  that  NOAA  will 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden.  Po- 
tential for  earthquake-generated  tsima- 
mis  also  would  be  assessed  in  areas  of 
high  seismicity.  This  data  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  coastal  States  and  to 
the  future  of  the  recreational,  tourist, 
and  shellfish  industries  that  are  so  de- 
pendent on  a  pollution-free  coastal  zone. 

Environmental  baseline  data  is  recog- 
nized by  representatives  of  industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  USGS, 
CEQ,  and  the  coastal  States  as  being  an 
absolutely  essential  ingredient  in  the 
final  leasing  decision.  The  data  is  needed 
to  formulate  enviroiunental  Impact 
statements,  which  is  the  principal  ve- 
hicle for  assessing  whether  a  tract  can 
be  developed  safely.  It  is  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  oil  companies  and  the  Fed- 


eral Government  that  these  statements 
be  based  on  the  best  possible  data  to 
prevent  any  delays  that  litigation  over 
a  poorly  docimiented,  uncomprehensive 
study  would  surely  bring. 

The  data  is  needed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Cand  Management  to  assist  in  determin- 
ing where  the  "high  risks"  areas  are 
located  and  for  establishine  priority 
drilling  sites. 

The  data  is  needed  by  the  coastal 
States  so  that  they  might  gage  the  im- 
pact of  offshore  drilling  on  the  coastal 
economy  and  environment  and  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  through  their 
coastal  zone  management  programs  to 
meet  the  secondary  impacts  of  offshore 
development  that  will  certainly  be  gen- 
erated. 

Finally,  this  data  is  needed  by  the  oil 
companies,  so  that  they  will  know  that 
development  in  certain  OCS  areas  will 
have  adverse  environmental  effects  that 
may  prove  costly  once  drilling  has  begun. 
The  data  would  also  be  useful  from  an 
engineering  standpoint  to  determine  ap- 
propriate types  of  drilling  structures, 
platforms,  pipelines,  and  storage  tanks 
would  be  suitable  for  certain  areas. 

These  surveys  would  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  priorities  established  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  re- 
quired to  meet  the  target  leasing  sched- 
ules. They  would  be  conducted  jointly 
with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  which 
has  the  scientific  expertise  and  capabil- 
ity in  key  areas  of  geological  and  geo- 
physical measurement  and  analysis,  thus 
bringing  to  bear  on  the  environmental 
assessment  problems  the  full  capability 
of  both  organizations.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  NOAA  and  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  have  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship in  the  data  collection  effort  and 
have  coordinated  their  efforts  in  the 
past  to  prevent  overlap.  It  is  expected 
that  this  would  continue  unabated. 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee added  a  new  chapter  to  H.R. 
14434  to  augment  NOAA's  energy-relat- 
ed marine  environmental  research  op- 
erations in  three  areas : 

First.  It  would  reactivate  and  staff 
three  mothballed  research  vessels — the 
Discoverer,  the  Surveyor,  and  the  Miller 
Freeman; 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  person- 
nel, supplies,  and  facilities  aboard  five 
NOAA  vessels  currently  in  operation  to 
reflect  an  increased  at-sea  operating 
schedule  of  from  180  to  250  days;  and 

Third.  It  would  provide  for  additional 
scientists  to  analyze  and  intei-pret  the 
data  as  it  is  compiled. 

The  total  cost  of  accomplishing  the 
above  for  fiscal  year  1975  would  be 
$19,157,000. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity has  recommended  that  an  effective 
environmental  assessment  effort  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  in  conjunction 
with  the  administration's  accelerated 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  leasing  program. 
Testimony  in  5  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Senate  ocean  policy  study  has  con- 
firmed that  current  Federal  data-gather- 
ing efforts  on  the  OCS  are  inadequate 


and  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  stepped- 
up  leasing  effort.  Additional  scientists, 
ships,  and  equipment  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  get  the  job  done.  These  needs 
have  not  been  adequately  reflected  in 
recent  administration  budget  requests 
to  Congress. 

What  type  of  data  is  needed  for  an 
adequate  envirormiental  assessment? 
Surveys  are  needed  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fisheries  in  a  given  area,  their 
concentration,  migration  and  spawning 
habits,  and  the  potential  damage  to 
ocean  and  coastal  zone  marine  life  from 
offshore  oil  and  gas  development.  In  ad- 
dition, surveys  would  be  required  on  the 
nature  of  ocean  currents,  wave  heights, 
water  temperature,  salinity,  wind  fre- 
quency, and  other  meteorological  factors. 
Finally  a  detennination  must  be  made  of 
the  nature  of  the  subseafloor  and  the 
location  of  faults. 

Why  is  this  data  necessary?  Environ- 
mental baseline  data  is  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  CEQ,  and 
the  coastal  States  as  being  an  essential 
ingredient  in  determining  potential 
drilling  sites.  More  specifically,  the  data 
is  needed,  first,  to  develop  well-docu- 
mented enviromental  impact  state- 
ments, required  of  each  block  of  leases; 
second,  to  determine  high-  and  low-risk 
leasing  areas;  third,  to  alert  the  coastal 
States  as  to  possible  environmental  im- 
pacts on  the  coEistal  zone;  and  fourth, 
to  alert  the  oil  companies  of  oceano- 
graphic and  seismic  factors  that  might 
hinder  the  development  of  a  drilling  site. 

NOAA  has  the  proper  legal  authority 
to  conduct  oceanographic  research  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  It  has  the 
expertise  and  the  capability  to  support 
such  an  effort.  The  environmental  base- 
line studies  provided  by  the  amendment 
would  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  thus  bring- 
ing to  bear  full  capacity  of  both  organi- 
zations in  conducting  the  necessary  re- 
search. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments prepared  in  support  of  these  ac- 
tivities, for  use  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration— NOAA :     General    Authorities 

FOR  Environmental  Assessments  on  the 

Outer  Continental  Shelf 

A.  Among  the  authorities  of  NOAA  for  en- 
vironmental assessments  on  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  are  those  included  in  33  U.S.C. 
§§883a-888  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  5S  742a-742d 
and   742e-742k). 

Under  33  U.S.C.  5  883a.  NOAA  is  authorized 
to  conduct  (1)  hydographlc  and  topographic 
surveys,  (2)  tide  and  current  observations, 
(3)  geodetic  control  surveys,  (4)  field  surveys 
for  aeronautical  charts,  and  (5)  geomag- 
netic, selsmologlcal,  gravity  and  related  geo- 
physical measurements  and  Investigations. 
33  U.S.C.  5  883b  authorizes  the  distribution 
of  such  Information  gathered  pursuant  to 
the  above  statute.  33  U.8.C.  §  883d  authorizes 
NOAA  to  conduct  developmental  work  for 
the  Improvement  of  surveying  and  carto- 
graphic  methods,   instruments   and   equip- 
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ment  and  to  conduct  Investigations 
Aearch  In  geopbyslcal  sciences 

Under  16  UjS.C.  5  742d,  NOAA  is 
to  conduct  Investigations  and  o 
ties  regarding,  among  other  tbingi , 
ability   and    abundance    and    the 
requirements    of    the    fish    and 
sources.    16    U.S.C.    5  742f(a)(4) 
N'OAA  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
for  the  development,  advancement 
ment.   conservation,   and   protect 
fisheries  resources. 

B.  There  Is  no  dollar  limltatlor 
lu   the    appropriation   aiithorizatlpns 
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'  OOC    S6. 149  COO    47. 493.  Oft        2  270  000 
1.000    4a  003,  000    38.661.000 
1,000  


Mapging.  charting,  surveying  sarviCK! 
Operations,  research  and  iacilitMs: 

1973 ..  67 

1974 39. 

1975 51. 

Ocean  fi5h  and  living  marine  resources : 
Operations,  research  and  facilities: 

1973 52. 

1974 40. 

1975 .  51, 

PiibiM: 

1973 3.1|8.fl00      3.?32,0C0     3.032,000 

1974 .  36)4  9T0      3.598,000      3,598,0M 

1975 3  3  17,000 


I  Includes  ^upplemeiitals  in  fiscal  year  1974    assed  by  Congress  but,  to  data,  not  signed  by  Pre":ident  June  6,  1971. 
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Assessment  of  Energy  Related  Offshore 
Environmental  Problems 
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Environmental  studies  offshore 
development  of  an  understanding 
capability  to  predict,  geological 
and  oceanographlc  phenomena.  Tl^e 
cal  Surrey,  by  prior  agreement 
concentrates  its  efforts  on  geological 
meim  in  offshore  areas,  and   it 
type  of  work  that  the  amendmen  , 
million    Is   being    requested.   NO^ 
other  hand,  has  the  expertise  in 
cal  and  oceanographlc  wor"'  which 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  geologic  work  Includes  the 
tion  and  delineation  of  earthquake 
physical   and   chemical   properlie; 
gineeriug   characteristics  of 
rocks  and  their  distribution,  and 
the  effects  of  associated  physical 
on   foundation    conditions   for 
stallations. 

The  mission  of  the  Geological 
cally  ifl  to  search  for  and  achieve  u 
iug   of    physical    phenomena    and 
potential  of  the  ocean  floor  that 
danger  offshore  activities  and 
To  do  this,  we  will  take  both  direct 
mote  sensing  (high-resolution 
scan  sonar,   and  deep  penetratlni ; 
measurements  and  analyse  those 
context  with  our  general  framewdrk 
standing  of  the  geology  of  the  res  ion. 

To  accomplish  this  work,   the 
Survey  has  a  staff  of  mai-ine 
geophysiclsts  with  a  broad  range 
ence.  The  necessary  onshore 
nation  is  likewise  available  within 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  well 
tlse  in  earthquake  studies. 

The  Geological  Survey  also  has! all  of  the 
necessary  equipment  to  accomplish  these  in- 
vestigations. Including  the  oceangoing  plat- 
forms and  sampling  and  geophyslc  ill  gear. 

In  the  past  several  months  ext  snslve  co- 
ordination efforts  with  NOAA  ha\  e  resulted 
In  a  clear  delineation  of  responsib  llltles  and 
Interests  In  DCS  environmental  vork.  The 
program  efforts  of  the  two  agenci(  s  can  and 
should  be  complementary  and  mul  ually  sup- 
portive in  offshore  environmental  investiga- 
tions. 
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pertain  to  the  above  statutory  authorities. 

33  U.S.C.  S8S31  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated "such  funds  as  may  b«  necessary  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
ships,  stations,  equipment,  and  facilities 
and  for  such  other  expenditures,  including 
personal  services  .  .  ,"  to  carry  out  the  above 
functions  under  title  33. 

16  US.C.  5  742J  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  "such  stims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  742a 
to  742d,  and  742e  to  742J  of  this  title." 

C.  Vessels  from  NOAAs  fleet  have  been 
constructed  or  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
above  authorities,  and  are  operated  for  the 


purpose  of  carrying  out  NOAA's  responsibili- 
ties thereunder.  For  Instance,  the  vessels 
DISCOVERER  and  SURVEYOR  are  operated 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  under  33  U.S.C. 
S  i  883»-888,  and  the  vessel  MILLER  FREE- 
MAN is  operated  pursuant  to  the  authorities 
under  the  Fish  and  WUdUfe  Act  of  1966. 

D.  Included  below  is  budget  Information 
for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1976  pertain- 
ing to  the  above  functions  of  NOAA,  which 
reflects  the  amount  requested  of  Congress, 
the  amount  appropriated,  the  amount  spent 
for  the  indicated  program  by  NOAA  and  the 
amount  of  funds  impounded. 


Approni- 
mate ' 


Program      Impounded 


4,000  51.702.300 
5.000  4i,  832  000 
6.000 


40.  SOO,  000 
44,  832,  000 


8.  502. 000 


Fish  guaranty: 

1973 

1974 

1975- 

Offshore  shrimp:  1974 

Prgmote  and  development: 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Total: 

1973 

1974   

1975 , 


Request 

Approii- 
inate  > 

Program 

Impounded 

61.  000 
101.003 
125. 000 

61.000 
101,000 

61,030  . 
101,000  . 

325, 000 

7, 553. 000 

7.053,000 
7,288,000 

7,053,000. 
7, 288,  «a  . 

7,053,000 

7,  428,  000 

63.  531,  000 
51.293.000 

62. 048, 000 
55, 819, 003 

50, 646. 000 
55,819,000 

8,  502,  000 

55,  728  001 
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The  program  of  work  for  this  amendment 
has  been  discussed  with  the  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  NOAA  and  he  Is  In  agreement 
that  it  falls  within  the  responsibility  and 
capabiltiy  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  designated  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  as  the  lead  agency 
in  the  field  of  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, a  position  that  is  reflected  in  the 
special  energy  research  and  development 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  provides  $1,456,- 
160,000  for  the  AEC's  energy  R.  &  D. 
program,  an  amount  that  is  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  funds  provided  in 
tiie  bill. 

The  Commission's  highest  priority 
project  is  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor.  It  has  been  estimated  that  when 
operational  the  LMFBR  will  utilize 
uranium  30  to  40  times  more  efficiently 
than  presently  operating  nuclear  reac- 
tors. Most  of  the  $396,710,000  provided 
for  civilian  reactor  research  and  devel- 
opment will  be  used  for  this  project. 

The  research  program  for  controlled 
thermonuclear  fusion,  for  which  the 
committee  has  recommended  $82  million, 
could  have  a  very  significant  impact  on 
our  energy  picture  if  proven  feasible. 
This  process  uses  a  form  of  hydrogen 
found  in  sea  water,  providing  man  with 
an  unlimited  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  safety  of 
nucleai-  reactors.  While  I  believe  much 
of  the  criticism  is  unfounded,  I  can  un- 
derstand why  our  people  are  concerned. 
In  this  bill  we  are  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $52,940,000  for  reactor 
safety  research. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  for  wliich 
we  are  providing  funds  are  biomedical 
and  environmental  research  and  safety, 
$127,015,000;  nuclear  materials,  $40,750,- 
000:  applied  energy  technology,  $33,020,- 
000;  and  physical  research,  $42,900,000. 


Mr.  Piesident,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Stennis, 
was  back  at  the  helm  this  year  after  his 
miraculous  recovery  from  gunshot 
wounds.  He  chaired  most  of  the  hearings, 
and  as  usual  did  a  commendable  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  chapter 
ni  of  the  special  energy  research  and 
development  appropriations  bill  con- 
tains the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  energy  research  and 
development  program.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $535,266,000;  this  is 
$324,772,000  more  than  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1974 — more  than  doubled — 
$26,367,000  under  the  budget  estimate 
and  $22,667,000  under  the  House  bill. 
Interior's  position  in  energy  research 
and  development  is  second  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  accounts  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  funds  provided 
in  this  bill. 

The  largest  appropriation  in  Inte- 
rior's section  of  this  bill,  $258,378,000, 
is  provided  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search. The  need  for  such  a  large 
amount  for  OCR  is  obvious  in  light  of 
our  desii-e  to  get  away  from  wasteful 
consumption  of  oil  and  our  desire  to  be- 
come more  independent  of  foreign  en- 
ergy. OCRs  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment program  will  emphasize  research 
on  coal  liquefaction  and  high-B.t.u.  gasi- 
fication. The  Bureau  of  Mines  energy 
research  and  development  program  also 
places  an  emphasis  on  coal  liquefaction 
and  high-B.t.u.  gasification,  accounting 
for  $49,588,000  of  the  $137,298,000  pro- 
vided for  the  Bureau.  As  well,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $46,200,000  for  im- 
proved coal  mining  technology  and  $17 
million  for  oil  and  gas  stimulation. 

The  fimds  provided  for  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  will  greatly  increase  geo- 
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thermal  investigations  and  the  program 
for  location  of  coal,  oil  and  gas,  oil  shale, 
and  uranium,  and  increased  funding  for 
research  on  environmental  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Bible,  handled  this 
appropriation  in  his  usual  efficient  and 
thorough  manner.  Fi-om  the  beginning 
of  our  hearings  through  the  full  com- 
mittee markup  he  did  an  outstsuidlng 
job,  and  he  was  very  considerate  to  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  our  chairman  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  to  make  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  that  come  out 
of  the  time  on  the  bill  or,  in  order  to 
make  a  point  of  order,  is  that  taken 
care  of  by  an  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
would  have  to  be  yielded  imless  unani- 
mous consent  is  given. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  make  a  point  of 
order,  and  that  he  make  his  pwnt  of 
order  without  the  time  being  charged 
to  either  side  on  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
that  I  be  allowed  to  answer  the  Senator 
from  Maine  on  his  point  of  order  and 
that  the  time  not  be  taken  away  for  a 
discussion  of  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Karl  Braith- 
walte  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas  for  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  in  this  discussion. 

I  should  hke  to  discuss  the  point  of 
order  first.  The  point  of  order  which  I 
plan  to  make  against  the  legislative 
language  placed  in  this  appropriation  bill 
is  on  page  2,  lines  15  to  19.  Let  me  read 
it  so  that  Senators  who  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber will  tmderstand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  please  repeat  his  citation  of 
where  the  language  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  On  page  2  of  the  bill, 
the  italicized  words  on  lines  15  through 
19,  which  language  appears  in  chapter  1 
of  the  title  on  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  language  reads : 


Provided,  That  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  may  transfer  so  much  of  the 
funds  as  it  seems  appropriate  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  that  it  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply,  or  to  render  or  to  obtain  by 
contract. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  raise  this 
point  of  order  is  that  this  very  issue  has 
been  before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  described  in  the  markup  of 
ERDA,  the  legislation  which  would  cre- 
ate the  Energy  Research  Department  Ad- 
ministration, and  has  been  fpecifically 
discussed  in  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  The  issue  has  been  re- 
solved by  that  committee  in  a  different 
way  than  this  legislation  seeks  to  resolve 
it. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  direct  confiict 
between  the  legislative  committee  which 
has  the  jurisdiction  and  which  has  acted 
specifically  in  legislation  that  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
time  this  week,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  has  not  had  the  bene  - 
fit  of  such  consideration  and  which  seeks 
to  resolve  it  in  a  different  way. 

The  issue  that  is  raised  in  this: 
Whether  all  research  programs  dealing 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  pollution  activities  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  an  agency  concerned 
primarily  with  the  development  of  tech- 
nology in  the  energy  field. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  regulatory  research  and 
developmental  research.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  resolved  the 
issue  by  determining  that  regulatory  re- 
search should  remain  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  smd  that  new 
developmental  research  shall  be  the  nat- 
ure of  ERDA's  responsibility. 

Why  my  concern,  Mr.  President? 

The  research  programs  that  could  be 
transferred  away  from  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  under  this  lan- 
guage include  programs  to  clean  coal, 
programs  to  add  controls  to  powerplants, 
to  reduce  nitrogen  oxide,  sulfur  oxide, 
and  other  cleanup  programs  associated 
with  energy  production.  When  tlje 
agency  needs  work  jointly  with  other 
agencies,  that  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done  under  current  law  and  appropriate 
intergency  agreements,  not  imder  such 
a  broad  grant  of  authority  as  given  here. 

The  House  included  $54  million  In  this 
bill  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  Senate  bill  has  the  same 
figure.  The  House  did  not  include  the 
language  on  transfer  of  funds. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  com- 
pleted its  markup  of  S.  2744,  a  bill  to 
create  an  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  bill  will  be 
reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar  in 
the  next  few  days.  Senator  Javits  and  I 
proposed  an  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  by  a  7-to-l  vote.  The  amend- 
ment struck  out  language  In  the  bill  that 
would  have  transferred  EPA's  research 
program  to  the  new  Agency.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  that  EPA's  research  pro- 


grsun  was  vital  to  establishing  sound  en- 
vironmental regulations,  and  must  not 
be  transferred  from  the  Agency. 

The  language  in  the  appropriation 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  could  have 
the  effect  of  nullifying  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  understand  the  language  at  issue  may 
have  been  requested  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  allow  more 
fiexible  use  of  its  funds.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  the  agency  has  asked  for  much 
broader  language  than  could  possibly  be 
necessary,  and  which  matches  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  modified  and  struck  out  be- 
cause of  its  broad  implications  against 
our  clean-up  program. 

It  seems  just  as  plausible  that  the  re- 
quest for  this  language  is  an  attempt  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  bring  about  a  transfer  of  the  Environ- 
mental Pi-otection  Agency's  pollution 
control  technology  research  program  to 
other  agencies  and  eventually  to  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration once  it  is  established.  In 
short,  I  see  it  as  an  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  normal  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  as  evidence  of  the  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  consideration 
which  this  issue  received  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  dated  May  9,  1974,  from 
Senator  Javits  and  me  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Ervin;  a  letter  dated  May 
17,  1974,  from  Senator  Jackson  to  me, 
conceding  the  validity  of  my  point  on 
the  regulatory  research  of  EPA  and  ask- 
ing only  that  the  development  research 
responsibilities  of  ERDA  be  Identified; 
and  my  letter  of  May  25,  1974,  which  is 
in  response  to  Senator  Jackson's  letter 
and  which  concedes  his  point  on  ERDA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
IGR  ERDA  (Committee  Letter  to  Members) 

May  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  In  the  near  future  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  will  mark  up 
legislation  to  create  a  new  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (S.  2744). 
At  that  time,  we  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  provision  which  would  transfer  cer- 
tain Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
search and  demonstration  activities  to  the 
new  Agency. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  sound  public  policy 
to  separate  pollution  control  technology 
from  pollution  control  regulations.  Enforce- 
ment policies  should  be  based  on  good  re- 
search and  adequate  demonstrated  tech- 
niques so  that  the  Agency  cau  make  sound 
decisions  as  to  actual  pollution  control  re- 
quirements. To  transfer  an  Important  part 
of  the  Agency's  program  could  barm  the 
public  Interest  and  lead  to  less  well-based 
enforcement  decisions. 

We  do  not  question  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  Agency  having  a  strong  environ- 
mental component  but  It  should  not  replace 
or  duplicate  EPA's  activities.  Instead  of  re- 
movhig  this  function  from  EPA.  full  co- 
ordination between  EPA  and  ERDA  should 
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b«  required  to  assure  that  EPA 
capability  Is  utilized. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  EPA  to 
ability  to  "assess"  pollution  control 
ments;  the  Agency  must  be  able 
such   developments   and   to   participate 
tlvely  In  that  process  In  order  to 
the  problems  with  particular  tecl^nologles 

Further,  a  transfer  of  this  sort 
the  development  of  essential  pollution 
troi   technology  for  one  to  two 
of  the  clean-up  technology  for 
is  similar  to  that  required  for  s 
chemical  plants  and  other  indust^al 
Separation  would  simply  lead 
duplication.  EPA  needs  a  substantial 
and  development  program  becaus  ^ 
quirements   of    the   Clean    Air 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  am  , 
vlronmental  laws. 

The  course  we  will  propose  shbuld 
acceptable  alternative.  We  will  p  opose 
ERDA    have    the    technical    capacity 
ordinate  with  EPA,  the  In-house 
to  develop  new  energy  technologic^ 
environmentally  acceptable,  and 
to    assimilate    the    pollution    co 
nolog^es  developed  for  existing 

We  hope  you  will  Join  with  us 
fort  to  Improve  the  capabilities 
Energy  Research  and  Developmenjt 
tralion  while  maintaining  the  technical 
pabilitles   of   the  Environmental 
Agency. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Mu^kie 

US. 
Jacob  K.  Javit  i 
US. 
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U.S.  Senate 

COMMnTEE  ON  INTERIOI 

AND  Insular 
Washington,  D.C..  Mai 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:    Thank  you  for  the 
you  and  Senator  Javlts  advising 
proposal  to  amend  the  pending 
ures  (S.  2744)   regarding  the 
ergy  research  functions  presently 
tered     by     the    Environmental 
Agency. 

I  agree  with  your  objectives  to 
EPA  will  continue  to  have  the 
research  capability  to  back  up  its 
responsibilities  regarding  the 
I  also  appreciate  the  need  for 
"In-bouse"  technical  competence 
lutlon   control   technologies 
sociated    with    automotive    and 
powerplant  emissions. 

One  aspect  of  this  matter  does 
however. 

As  you  know,  the  two  princ 
programs  Involved — alternatives 
automotive  engine  technologies 
control  In  stationary  powerplant 
cycles — are   perhaps   the   two 
areas  of  energy  concern  for  the 
future.    Automotive    uses    now 
abcut    40    percent    of   our    cons 
scarce  petroleum  resources,  and 
the  vast  American  coal  resource 
power     production     represents 
promising  hope  for  near-term 
pendence. 

Obviously.  R&D  associated  w 
tive  engines  and  stationary 
constitute  a   major  part  of 
Furthermore,  the  environmental 
among  the  most  difBcuIt  technical 
of  energy  production  and  ahouK. 
concerns  of  ERDA  In  these  and 
technology  It  approaches. 

I  feel  strongly,   therefore,   tha 
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action  the  Committee  may  take  on  the  EPA 
programs  must  clearly  indicate: 

(1)  that  the  EPA  program  alone  Is  not 
considered  to  be  an  adequate  Federal  re- 
search effort  In  these  two  major  energy 
technologies;  and 

(2)  that  the  proposed  ERDA  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pursue  whatever  R&D  Into  auto- 
motive engines  and  stationary  combustion 
cycles  appears  to  be  needed,  including  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  each. 

If  these  areas  of  R  &  D  were  removed  from 
ERDA's  authority,  I  believe  there  would  be 
serious  question  whether  the  agency  could 
fulfill  Its  responsibility  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  R&D  program. 

I  hope  you  can  accommodate  my  concerns 
In    the    specific    recommendations   you    will 
make  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman . 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  PtrsLic  Works. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Scoop:  Your  letter  of  May  17  dis- 
cusses Important  points  regarding  the  con- 
cerns Senator  Javits  and  I  raised  question- 
ing the  transfer  of  the  Envlronmentat» 
Protection  Agency's  pollution  control  re- 
search and  development  functions  to  the 
proposed  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  (S.  2744).  I  am  sure  that 
our  amendment  is  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  proposal  to  create  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration, and  I  believe  your  concerns  can 
be  satisfied. 

S.  2744  specifically  divides  regulatory  re- 
search from  developmental  research,  with 
the  latter  being  transferred  from  existing 
agencies  to  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration.  The  former  remains 
in  the  parent  agency. 

In  fact,  in  the  case  of  atomic  energy,  a 
new  regulatory  research  activity  is  created 
through  the  establishment  of  the  OfBce  of 
Nuclear  Safety  (Sec.  203)  within  the  new 
Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commission, 
which  is  to  be  a  regulatory  body.  That  re- 
search function  Is  not  transferred  to  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration, 
and  it  should  not  be. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  virtually  all  energy  related 
pollution  control  research  and  development 
is  transferred  under  S.  2744.  This  research 
and  development  is  primarily  related  to 
regulatory  programs.  In  fact,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  never  had 
significant  funding  for  purely  developmental 
research. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
announced  that  $105  million  of  the  (112  mil- 
lion pollution  control  budget  In  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  FY  '75  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration.  This  is  not  de- 
velopmental research  for  energy  systems.  It  Is 
intended  for  near-term  research  aimed  at 
emission  control  related  to  the  regulatory 
responsibilities  of  the  agency. 

Yoxu:  letter  mentions  alternatives  to  ex- 
isting automobile  engines.  If  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  had  a  significant 
effort  to  develop  a  new  propulsion  system  de- 
signed to  achieve  high  full  economy,  trans- 
fer might  be  appropriate.  But  it  does  not.  The 
Advanced  Automotive  Power  Systems  effort 
is  to  develop  a  low  emission  vehicle.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  personnel  in  this 
area  have  concentrated  substantial  effort  on 
low  emission  characteristics  of  retrofit  tech- 
nology and  modification  of  present  engine 
systems.  The  little  development  work  done  on 


systems  such  as  the  electric  car  have  prin- 
cipally been  contract  work,  and  have  been 
small  efforts. 

Also  many  of  the  people  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  involved  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Automotive  Power  Systems  program 
provide  technical  back-up  to  the  regulatory 
program.  Transfer  of  these  personnel  would 
take  an  Important  part  of  the  technical  base 
of  the  automobile  emission's  regulatory  pro- 
gram from  the  agency. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  approach  Senator  Javits  and  I  propose  is 
consistent  with  S.  2176,  the  National  Fuels 
and  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973  which 
you  sponsored,  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  December.  Section  13  or  S.  2176  created 
a  new  program  for  the  development  of  an 
energy  efficient  and  environmentally  sound 
automobile,  but  it  maintained  and  recog- 
nized the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
program  for  low  emission  research. 

That  precedent  should  be  the  model  for 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration as  well.  The  development  of 
better  automobile  fuel  economy  should  be  a 
high  priority  for  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  is  clearly 
authorized  under  S.  2744,  but  it  need  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  regulatory  research  pro- 
gram. 

Your  letter  also  raises  concern  over  sta- 
tionery power  plant  combustion  cycles.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  program  should  not  constitute 
the  entire  federal  effort  in  this  area.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  clear  and 
precise  regulatory  responsibilities  to  control 
the  pollutants  associated  with  such  energy 
system — primarily  existing  sources  and  new 
sources  which  rely  on  existing  energy  tech- 
nologies. Their  research  effort  is  directly  re- 
lated to  those  responsibilities,  and  should 
remain  in  the  agency. 

This  should  In  no  way  interfere  with  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration's efforts  to  establish  a  much- 
needed  developmental  effort  in  combustion 
cycles.  The  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration's  developmental  efforts 
should  include  detailed  attention  to  limit- 
ing environmental  by-products  of  new  tech- 
nologies. But  the  capability  should  be  built 
Into  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Agency,  not  acquired  at  the  expense  of  our 
efforts  to  clean  up  existing  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. Our  amendment  emphasizes  tlie  need 
for  such  cooperation.  But  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  research  supporting  environ- 
mental regulations  must  remain  in  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

In  summary,  I  believe  it  Is  possible  to 
create  a  viable  and  strong  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration.  I  do  not 
believe  It  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  dam- 
age the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
regulatory  research  program  in  the  process. 
I  believe  our  recommendation  will  be  con- 
sistent wtih  those  objectives  and  with  your 
concerns. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
U.S.    Senator,    Chairman,    Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  here  is  a 
clear  conflict  with  a  legislative  commit- 
tee which  has  given  full  and  comprehen- 
sive consideration  to  an  issue  over  weeks 
of  time,  whose  decisions  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  consideration  was 
made  by  Senators  who  are  qualified  from 
experience  In  the  program,  writing  leg- 
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islation  for  it  over  the  years,  to  deal  with 
the  issue. 

It  has  been  considered  and  refhied  in 
a  way  that  eliminates  potential  conflicts 
between  EPA  and  ERDA. 

Now  this  bill  comes  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  undertakes  to  throw  it  overboard. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  raise  a  point  of  order  with  respect 
to  the  language  under  rule  XVI  of  the 
Senate  rules,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  before  a 
ruling  is  made  on  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  I  should  like  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  that  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  to  which  a  point  of  order  is  di- 
rected was  put  into  the  bill  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Environmental,  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection at  the  specific  request  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  directed  to  Sena- 
tor McGee,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  requesting  this  specific  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  total  re- 
quest by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  for  $191  million.  The  House 
allowed  $54  million  of  this  and  our  sub- 
committee likewise  agreed  to  the  amount 
of  $54  million.  So  in  this  bill  there  is 
only  an  appropriation  of  $54  million  for 
this  particular  phase  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. Another  $137  million  still  needs  to 
be  appropriated,  and  that  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  regular  appropriations  bill 
for  EPA  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  an 
emergency  measure.  It  is  an  mgent  bill. 
The  bill  should  be  effected  and  passed  be- 
cause we  need  to  speed  up  our  various 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. We  are  trying  to  move  ahead  on 
these  programs.  We  need  aU  the  help  we 
can  get  to  have  the  energy  program  pro- 
ceed. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
these  words  were  added  to  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  Agency  requested  this  language, 
and  the  subcommittee  recommended  it 
because  it  is  felt  that,  without  this  au- 
thority, the  Agency  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  utilize  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  bill  and  to  proceed  with  the  neces- 
sary work  and  programs  to  insure  that 
envirorunental  factors  are  properly  con- 
sidered and  protected  as  we  strive  to  de- 
velop an  over-all  energy  policy  and  en- 
ergy program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  fully 
aware,  while  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  was  allowed  a  consider- 
able increase  in  funding  In  the  energy 
activities  in  1975  as  compared  with  its 
budget  in  1974,  the  budget  estimate  con- 
tained no  provisions  for  Increased  per- 
sormel  to  the  Agency.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  expressed  his  concern  over 
this  situation,  and  I  can  assure  all  Sen- 


ators that  it  is  a  matter  of  due  concern 
to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  included  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  on  the  bill 
which  is  directed  specifically  toward  the 
personnel  situation.  While  we  certainly 
hope  that  this  problem  will  be  alleviated 
in  the  very  near  future,  we  have  no  as- 
surance as  of  this  date  that  any  in- 
creased personnel  allowances  will  be 
forthcoming  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.      - 

Even  if  additional  personnel  slots  are 
forthcoming,  however,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated herein,  the  Agency  should 
have  some  flexibility  and  be  given  the 
option  to  utilize  the  expertise  and  serv- 
ices of  other  agencies  as  may  be  required. 
The  Agency  wants  that  flexibility  and 
the  committee  felt  that  it  should  be 
granted  that  flexibility,  and  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  language  which  is  now 
being  challenged  by  means  of  a  point 
of  order  which  has  been  raised  against 
it  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
also,  that  this  language  is  not  manda- 
tory in  anyway  whatsoever.  It  is  permis- 
sive and  simply  gives  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  the  option  to 
transfer  some  of  the  appropriated  funds 
if  and  when  it  is  deemed  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  by 
following  this  course  of  action  the  en- 
vironmental factors,  which  certainly 
have  to  be  considered  as  we  develop  an 
overall  energy  policy,  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Agency  would  be  given  some  discre- 
tion and  flexibihty  and  an  opportunity 
to  cooperate  and  coordinate  its  activities 
with  other  Federal  agencies. 

While  I  am  not  certain  at  this  time 
what  ruling  will  be  made  on  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
I  do  hope  it  will  be  overruled.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  this  language  is  most 
beneflcial  and  it  is  important  that  it  be 
retained  in  the  bill  if  we  are  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  fashion  in  developing  an 
overall  energy  research  and  development 
program  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  this  language  is  stricken  from 
the  bill  and  if  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  denied  the  authority 
which  it  speciflcally  requested,  it  could 
well  serve  to  delay  the  development  of 
energy  and  research  development  in  the 
environmental  fleld  at  a  time  when  we 
all  are  ti-ying  desperately  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  on  all  fronts  in  at- 
tacking the  most  troublesome  energy 
problems. 

This  is  an  emergency  bill.  For  this 
reason,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  do  hope 
that  the  point  of  order  will  be  oven'uled 
and  that  this  language  will  be  retained 
in  the  bill. 

But  further,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  this  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill,  I  suggest  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  would  apply  and  that 
the  subject  language  can  be  retained 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  legis- 
lation. 


The  pending  bill,  as  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  contained  language  which  is 
similar  and  indeed  almost  Identical  to 
the  language  which  is  being  challenged 
here  by  the  point  of  order. 

On  page  8  of  the  bill  at  line  6  there  is 
a  provision  which  reads: 

Provided.  That  from  this  appropriation 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  government  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  for  which  this  appropriation 
Ls  made,  and  In  such  cases  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred may  be  merged  with  the  appropri- 
ation to  which  transferred. 

Again,  on  line  20,  page  10,  there  is  the 
following  provision : 

Provided.  That  advances  or  repayments  or 
transfers  from  this  appropriation  may  bo 
made  to  any  department  or  agency  for  ex- 
penses of  carrying  out  such  activities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  here  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  considering  this  bill  has  pro- 
vided similar  language  to  accomplish  the 
precise  purpose  which  our  committee  was 
attempting  to  do  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  By  including  these 
matters  in  the  bill,  this  area  has  been 
opened  up  for  Senate  action.  I  repeat  my 
assertion  that,  even  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  language  in  question  would  be 
subject  to  point  of  order  as  legislation  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  it  is  most  certainly 
germane  to  the  bill  and  therefore  should 
not  be  stricken  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Exhibit   1 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C.  May  15,  1974. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McQee, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture- 
Enivronmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  appreciate 
your  consideration  in  making  two  Important 
language  changes  when  your  committee  re- 
ports out  on  the  proposed  Energy  Research 
and  Development  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1975. 

The  first  proposal,  to  make  the  language 
consistent  with  that  of  our  regular  Research 
and  Development  appropriation,  is  the  ad- 
dition of  the  following  which  we  believe 
was  Inadvertently  omitted  In  the  House  bill: 

For  energy  reserach  and  development  ac- 
tivities, including  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  aircraft; 

The  second  language  addition  requested 
would  clarify  our  Agency's  authority  to 
transfer  procurement  activity  to  other  agen- 
cies as  needed,  to  complete  research  and  de- 
velopment projects.  Section  601  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act  (31  use.  686)  essentially  pro- 
hibits funding  of  contract  under  Interagency 
agreements  except  where  the  agency  is  the — 
Army,  Na\'j'.  Treasury  Department,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  or  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

As  an  example,  we  propose  to  transfer  $3 
million  to  TVA  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  pilot  scale  fiuidlzed  bed  test 
unit.  Design  construction  of  the  test  unit 
must  be  accomplished  by  TVA  under  a  con- 
tract with  an  Industrial  firm.  The  transfer 
of  funds  to  TVA  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract woiild  violate  Section  601  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act, 

To  permit  the  transfer  of  funds  to  another 
agency  for  contracting  purposes  and  to  com- 
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ply  with  Section  601  of  the 
we  request  the  addition  of  ttit 
the  end  of  the  language  after 
pended": 

Provided  that  the  Environn^ental 
tion   Agency   may  transfer  so 
funds  as  It  seems  appropriate 
eral    agencies   for   energy   rese4rch 
velopment    activities    that    it 
position   to  supply,  or  to  render 
tain  by  contract. 

We  also  request  the  additior 
guage  above  to  our  regular  1975 
Development  appropriations  account 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  L.  Ali  [ 
Assistant  Administrator 
Planning  and 
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Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President, 
determination  by  the  Senate 
maneness  Issue  at  this  tim; 
stand  that  this  motion  is  nof 

The     PRESIDING 
question    of    germaneness 
precedence  over  the  point  ol 
less    the    distinguished    & 
Hawaii  withholds  his  point 
ness,  that  question  would 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President, 
only  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
before  a  ruling  Is  made  by 
the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIR 
understood,  and  with  that  i 
ing  will  the  Senator  withhold 
point  of  germaneness? 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes,  I  withhold 
understanding. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed 

The     PRESIDING 
Chair     recognizes     the 
Maine. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE! ; 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. 

though  the  question  of  „ 

be  raised  under  the  previous 
consent  agreement,  I  understand 
vote  can  be  had  on  it  before 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I 
call  votes  are  to  occur  befQre 
However,  that  would  not 

VOt€. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  que.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

Mr.  FONG.  Under  those  ( 
it  would  occur  after  4  p.m. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSBZIE.  Mr.  Presidem 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PresidenI 
that  prior  to  the  vote,  some 
4  o'clock,  there  may  be  a  ^_ 
further  discussion  on  this  poin ; 
a  half  dozen  Senators  in  the 
There  is  no  way  to  enlighter 
who  are  not  present  as  to 
volved  between  now  and  4 
so  few  Senators  present. 

I  suggest  that  if  there  is  to 
late   in   the   afternoon 
should  be  a  time  of  one-ha]|f 
discussion  before  that  vote  so 
tors  then  present  may  have 
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tunity  to  understand  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  complicated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  be  heard  on  that  point,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  think  it  is  quite  proper  that 
some  time  be  set  aside.  I  have  not  con- 
ferred with  the  leadership,  but  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
imanimous-consent  request  prevail  now' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  agree- 
able to  the  idea  of  having  time  on  this 
point,  the  Senate  already  has  agreed  to 
a  closed  session  concerning  the  matter 
to  be  taken  up  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  The  time  has  been  agreed  to. 

Subject  to  something  being  worked  out 
consistent  with  the  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  should  think  that  an  agreement 
could  be  worked  out  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  think  we  should 
work  out  the  matt«r  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  to  be  debated  this  after- 
noon and  voted  on  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  subject  to  that 
understanding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  pe- 
riod of  time  does  the  Senator  suggest' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  suggest  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Ten  minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thirty  minutes  with  15 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  Thiity  minutes  with  15 
minutes  on  each  side?  Very  well 

The  PRESmil-JG  OFFICER.  At  what 
juncture  in  the  proceedings? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Following  the  vote  on 
the  Mclntyre  amendment  this  after- 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  after  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  has  been  disposed 
of  a  period  of  30  minutes  be  set  aside 
for  debate  on  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
to  the  last  5  lines  of  chapter  1  of  the 
bill;  and  that  a  vote  be  taken  immedi- 
ately after  such  30  minutes  of  debate? 
Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  understand  the  vote  is  on 
the  question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion would  be  submitted  on  the  question 
of  germaneness,  and  the  Chair  under- 
stands the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  re- 
quest a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  a  vote  on  geiTnaneness,  would  it  sub- 
sequently be  in  order  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  point  of  order  whenever  the  vote  on 
germaneness  is  completed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  germaneness.  If  the  language  is  held 
to  be  germane,  it  would  wipe  out  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  other  question,  in 
order  to  be  sure.  I  rose  before  making 
the  unanimous-consent  request  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  points  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  still  would  like 
to  do  that  this  morning.  I  want  to  make 


clear  that  I  intend  to  take  a  few  minutes 
in  order  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  have  to  be  by  unanimous  consent 
because  the  raising  of  the  point  of  ger- 
manen?ss  wiped  out  further  considera- 
tion of  the  point  of  order  until  the  ger- 
maneness point  has  been  decided. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  10 
minutes  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  with- 
hold for  just  a  moment  while  I  find  out 
the  status  of  my  amendment? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL  Mr.  President,  I  had 
an  amendment  pending,  and  I  would  like 
to  find  its  status. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  the  pending  question.  By 
unanimous  consent  consideration  was 
set  aside  pending  the  raising  of  the  point 
of  order  and  as  soon  as  that  matter  has 
been  disposed  of  temporarily  we  will  re- 
vert to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  have  one  other  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  is  possible  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  be  able  to  work  out  an  agreement 
on  my  amendment.  Are  further  amend- 
ments pending  so  that  I  might  postpone 
consideration  of  my  amendment  beyond 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  take  imanimous  consent  to  post- 
pone it  further. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Would  the  Chair  be  so 
kind  as  to  instruct  me  how  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  a  time  certain 
following  the  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  any  other  amendments 
pending?  Would  that  be  a  proper  re- 
quest? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  limitation  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment at  this  time  However,  he  can  with- 
draw the  amendment,  if  he  feels  an  ac- 
commodation could  later  be  reached. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  I  should  withdraw 
the  amendment  would  I  be  able  to  re- 
oflfer  it  again? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Yes 
There  would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  heard  on  that  point?  I  do  not  object; 
Instead  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  fine  interest  In  this  sub- 
ject and  for  his  conferring  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  who  is 
highly  conversant  with  the  problem  and 
who  has  had  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before.  I  believe  they  will  work 
out  something.  They  are  very  close  neigh- 
bors, and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  able  to 
get  together  on  some  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  vmder  those  circum- 
stances, I  ask  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  I  am  imable  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  may  re-ofifer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senator  takes  that  action. 
The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Under  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  each  side 
may  have  10  minutes  for  a  further  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  a  brief  quorum  call.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  7,  1974,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  bill  (S.  2844)  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  collec- 
tion of  special  recreation  use  fees  at  addi- 
tional campgrounds,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomina- 
tions which  were  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREE.MENT — 
GERMANENESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  view  of  the  unforeseen  problems  that 
have  developed  in  connection  with  the 
point  of  order  and  the  raising  of  the 
germaneness  question,  the  timetable  with 
bill  (S.  3000)  would  be  greatly  upset  if 
we  were  to  proceed  with  the  vote  on  ger- 
maneness and  the  debate  in  connection 
with  that  question,  and  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  proceed  to  complete  action  on 
this  bill  today  or  to  proceed  beyond  the 
hour  of  12:45  p.m.  today  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

So,  the  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
all  parties,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  who  Is 


the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  consented  to  forego  until 
Wednesday  further  action  in  connection 
with  the  point  of  order  and  the  question 
of  germaneness.  This  Is  agreeable  also 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie). 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  to- 
morrow is  going  to  be  consumed  with 
further  action  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  (S.  3000),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  of  30  minutes  for  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Muskie,  and 
Mr.  Fong;  that  upon  the  termination  of 
that  30  minutes  the  energy  appropriation 
b;il  be  set  aside  until  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
on  Wednesday  next;  and  that  the 
time  that  bill  is  set  aside  today,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  S.  3000 
without  the  time  beginning  to  run  on 
the  Mclntyre  amendment  until  the  nour 
of  12:45  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  much  time  is  left 
on  the  bill  and  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  raised  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  30  minutes  run  and  be 
charged  against  Mr.  Muskie  and  Mr. 
Fong,  but  that  no  time  be  charged 
against  the  bill  or  any  other  amendments 
thereto  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  full  time,  the  full  2 
hours,  are  left  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  2 
hours  that  were  allotted  for  debate  on  the 
bill  at  the  beginning  be  reallocated  to  the 
bill  upon  the  Senate's  resuming  action 
thereon  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — and  I  will  not  object — on  the 
germaneness  question,  has  the  Senator 
decided  at  what  time  the  debate  will  be- 
gin on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  de- 
cide that  later?  We  will  work  out  an 
agreement  whereby  all  Senators  will 
know  the  hour  at  which  a  vote  will  occur 
on  the  germaneness  question.  But  for 
now,  I  think  this  will  get  us  out  of  the 
problem  in  which  we  find  ourselves  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  agreement  begin  ab 
initio  on  Wednesday  next  when  the 
Senate  resumes  ronsideration  of  the 
energy  appropriation  bill. 

I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
the  vote  will  be  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote  will 
be  on  the  question  of  germaneness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  we  will  agree  on  a  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  there  wiU  be  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes  during  which  time  the 
point  of  order  will  be  debated,  with  15 
minutes   allotted  to  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Hawaii  and  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
respond — and  I  may  not  take  the  full  15 
minutes,  since  we  will  have  further  time 
to  discuss  the  issue  on  Wednesday — I 
shall  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  disting- 
uished Senator  from  Hawaii. 

First  of  all,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Protection, 
it  has  been  my  effort  in  the  last  2  years 
to  work  closely  with  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  in 
order  that  we  can  avoid  disagreements 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  our  en- 
uronmental  objectives. 

I  regret  that  this  issue  has  arisen,  by 
surprise  to  me,  under  the  circumstances 
that  confront  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  order  on 
the  germaneness  question,  I  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  decide  that  question  and  that  the 
Parliamentarian  or  the  Chair  will  not 
rule  on  it.  But,  surely,  there  must  be  some 
limitations,  some  parameters,  within 
which  the  Senate  as  a  whole  ought  to 
judge  this  question. 

If  legislation  is  put  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  it  them  comes  to  the  Senate,  we  can- 
not reach  that  by  point  of  order,  so  the 
germaneness  question  is  simply  a  device 
to  use  something  that  the  House  did 
which  is  beyond  our  reach  to  attach 
legislation  on  the  Senate  bill. 

If  we  were  to  use  that  practice  loosely 
and  without  any  self-discipline  whatso- 
ever, then  our  rule  against  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

What  is  the  Senator's  argument  on 
germaneness,  looked  at  In  that  light? 

My  point  of  order  addressed  itself  to 
page  2  of  the  bill,  which  has  to  do  with 
an  appropriation  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  There  is  no  legis- 
lation in  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
originated  in  the  House — none  whatso- 
ever. So  with  respect  to  that  provision 
of  the  bill,  the  language  to  which  I  ad- 
dressed my  point  of  order  is  not  ger- 
mane, but  rather  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii would  argue  that  House  legislative 
language  on  another  provision  of  the  bill, 
chapter  4,  which  covers  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  is  legislation  to  which 
his  amendment  is  germane  because  the 
provisions  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  phrased  similarly  to 
those  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

If  we  are  to  accept  that  test  of  ger- 
maneness, then  all  we  would  need  is  some 
obscure  piece  of  legislation  tucked  away 
in  some  comer  to  justify  any  legislation 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wanted  to  attach  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill  covering  any  subject  that  is  con- 
ceivably within  the  four  comers  of  the 
bill.  If  we  adopt  that  test  of  germane- 
ness, then  the  germaneness  test  is  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  address  myself  to 
the  point  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  to  the  effect  that 
the  EPA  requested  this  language. 
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On  that  point,  the  EPA  hi^  been  un- 
der pressure  constantly,  for  m  anths,  from 
the  Federal  Energy  Adminis  ration  and 
from  the  Office  of  Manag  ;nient  and 
Budget  to  compromise  the  o  )jectives  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  C  lean  Water 
Act,  and  ths  Administrator  c  f  EPA,  Mr. 
Russell  Train,  has  fought  va  iantly;  but 
m  order  to  win  some  victo;ies  in  the 
cause  of  clean  air  and  clean  water,  he 
has  had  to  surrender  in  oUier  struggles. 
and  one  of  those  struggles  s  this  one. 
When  the  Senator  from  Ha\\  aii  tells  me 
that  EPA  requests  this  langiage.  I  say 
to  htm  I  do  not  believe  that  EPA  really 
wants  this  language. 

The  original  language  in  the  ERDA 
bill,  requested  by  OMB  anc  FEO  and 
supported  by  EPA.  would  lave  trans- 
ferred out  cjf  E3*A  all  of  its  regulatorj- 
research  acttrlties,  programs  functions, 
and  personnel,  completely  undermining 
its  ability  to  regulate  those  industries 
which  are  subject  to  regulatio  i  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

You  cannot  tell  me,  Mr.  :  "resident — 
not  even  the  persuasion  of  t  le  Senator 
from  Ha'waii  can  tell  me  in  a  convinc- 
ing way — that  EPA  really  u-ants  this. 
This  Is  one  of  the  points  which  EPA  is 
willing  to  surrender  to  get  p  >ace  in  the 
family  and  to  turn  back  othe:  •  more  vig- 
orous and  vicious  attempts  to  undermine 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  to  he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  think 
that  the  Envirorunental  Sul  (committee 
of  the  Appropriations  Comml  ttee  has  as 
strong  a  mandate  as  the  Sul  (committee 
on  Environmental  pollution  t }  be  aware 
of  these  attacks  on  this  bill  s  nd  on  this 
legislation. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  Ck  an  Air  Act. 
The  appropriations  bills  have  been  used 
by  the  Hoxjse  for  2  years  in  in  effort  to 
undercut  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  efforts 
will  continue,  and  It  is  only  by  being 
alert  to  the  directions  from  which  the 
attacks  come  that  we  can  turn  them 
back.  So  this  is  an  important  issue  that 
that  is  before  us. 

I  emphasiae,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
an  issue  that  is  before  the  Coi  txmittee  on 
Government  Operations;  It  hi  is  been  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Cover  iment  Op- 
erations for  weeks.  It  has  been  thorough- 
ly conskleied  there  and  resotved  there, 
and  the  resolution  makes  sur*  that  EPA 
will  continue  to  have  its  regilatory  re- 
search programs  and  that  SRD.^  will 
create  its  own  developmentt  1  research 
programs. 

I  think  that  resolution  mi  ikes  sense. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  thirlt  this  one 
makes  any  sense  at  all  unles.«  one  is  de- 
sirous of  undercutting  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

The  Senator  says  this  is  aii  emergen- 
cy. Mr.  ft^sident.  I  have  be<n  working 
on  emergency  bills  coimectei  with  the 
energy  crisis  since  last  Decinber,  and 
we  haye  yet  to  enact  an  emo-gency  en- 
ergy MIL  I 

I  say,  second,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  an  energy  emergencyjtliat  justi- 
fies gutting  the  Clean  Air  Actj.  This  lan- 
guage that  I  am  talking  about  is  a  part 
of  the  laaguage  insisted  upoh  by  OMB 
and  insi£ted  upon  by  FEO  to  deprive 
EPA  entirely  of  Its  i^search  functions. 
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I  just  do  not  believe  we  should  meddle 
«ith  it  in  this  appropriations  bills. 

There  are  legislative  vehicles  coming 
along  which  are  going  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  week.  If  there  is  dis- 
agreement with  the  compromise  worked 
out  in  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee by  Senator  Jackson,  Senator 
Ervin,  Senator  Javits.  and  myself,  there 
is  ample  opiJortunity  to  raise  it  with  full 
debate,  not  the  kind  of  debate  limited 
by  this  appropriations  measure.  I  urge. 
Mr.  President,  tliat  the  germaneness  is- 
sue be  turned  down  by  the  Senate  and 
the  point  of  order  be  supported,  so  that 
we  can  do  what  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii lias  been  urging:  Follow  orderly 
processes  for  raising  and  resolving  these 
issues. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
no  attempt  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Environmental,  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  to  subvert  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
In  fact,  we  have  ."specifically  stated  in  our 
repoit  as  follows : 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Committee  that 
an  appropriate  amount  of  funds  for  Initiating 
chemical  coal  cleaning  technology,  lu  any 
event  no  less  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  used 
In  demonstrating  the  most  efficient  available 
technology  which  can  be  incorporated  In  new 
electric  generating  facilities  now  in  the  de- 
.sign  and  or  construction  stages. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  suflacient  energj',  we  have  got  to  de- 
pend on  our  coal  supply.  We  have  got  to 
improve  technologj*  on  coal  so  that  we 
can  have  clean  air. 

Here  is  the  committee  report  which 
specifically  states,  "no  less  than  10  per- 
cent" of  the  funds  appropriated  for  EPA 
research  is  for  demonstrating  the  most 
efficient  available  technology  to  incorpo- 
rate in  new  electric  generating  facilities 
so  that  we  could  have  clean  air. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
says  that  he  does  not  think  EPA  really 
wants  this  language  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  read  from  their  letter  of  May 
15, 1974: 

The  second  language  addition  requested 
would  clarify  our  Agency's  authority  to 
transfer  procurement  activity  to  other  agen- 
cies as  needed,  to  complete  research  and 
development  projects.  Section  601  of  the 
Economy  Act  (31  UjS.C.  686)  easentiaUy  pro- 
hibits funding  of  contracts  under  inter- 
agency agreemenu  except  where  the  agency 
la  the — Army,  Navy.  Treasury  Department, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  or  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

As  an  example,  we  propose  to  transfer  $3 
million  to  TVA  for  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  a  pilot  scale  fluidlzed  bed  test 
unit.  Design  construction  of  the  test  unit 
must  be  accomplished  by  TVA  under  a  con- 
tract with  an  Industrial  firm.  The  transfer 
of  funds  to  TVA  to  enter  Into  such  a  con- 
tract would  violate  Section  601  of  the  Econ- 
omy Act. 

To  permit  the  transfer  of  funds  to  an- 
other agency  for  contracting  purposes  and 
to  comply  with  Section  601  of  the  Economy 
Act,  we  request  the  addlUon  of  the  following 
at  the  end  of  the  language  after  the  word 
"expended": 

"ProTWed  that  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tecttoB  Agency  may  transfer  so  much  of  the 
funds  a*  It  seems  approprUt*  to  other  Fed- 
•r»J  agencies  for  energy  research  and  devel- 


opment activities  that  it  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  supply,  or  to  render  or  to  obtain 
by  contract." 

Now,  Ml'.  President,  there  is  no  agency 
now  coordinating  all  the  enei-gy  research 
and  development  programs.  This  fact 
that  there  is  no  coordinating  agency  at 
the  present  time  is  important. 

At  least  14  or  15  agencies  are  involved 
in  the  pending  new  energy  appropriations 
bill  which  we  are  trying  to  expedite  and 
which  has  for  its  purpose,  really,  getting 
the  energy  research  and  development 
programs  going. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  bill  Is 
to  piovide  funding  to  get  the  programs 
soing  as  expeditiously   as   possible. 

Let  me  read  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved. 

Chapter  I,  EPA.  Ch.apter  II,  NASA  and 
the  Nationsil  Science  Foundation.  Chap- 
ter III,  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Chapter  IV,  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
Bonneville  Power  .A.dministration,  Un- 
derground and  Other  Electric  Power 
Transmission  Research.  Chapter  V,  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Chapter  VI,  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Cliapter 
vm,  Fed-iral  Energy  Office. 

These  are  all  the  various  agencies 
that  are  involved  in  this  energy  research 
and  development  appropriations  bill. 
There  is  no  one  agency  coordinating  the 
energy  re.<;earch  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

Now  the  language  our  committee 
added  to  the  bill  gives  flexibility  to  the 
EPA  so  that  it  will  not  be  duplicating  a 
program,  so  that  other  agencies  will  not 
duplicate  the  program,  and  so  that  it 
can  transfer  the  funds  to  other  agencies 
that  may  be  working  on  some  of  the 
EPA  programs  if  they  are  interested. 

On  the  question  of  germaneness,  the 
whole  theme  of  the  pending  bill  is 
energy. 

Let  me  read  the  title  of  the  bill : 
Making  appropriations  for  energy  research 
aiul  development  activities  of  certadn  de- 
partments. Independent  exectJtlve  agencies, 
bureaus,  offices,  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  bill 
is  energy — energj-  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

What  do  we  have  in  the  bill? 

On  page  8 — the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission— we  have  these  very  words 
which  are  in  substance  the  very  same  as 
we  are  trying  to  provide  for  EPA  in  our 
wording.  That  is,  on  page  8,  the  way 
the  House  has  approved  the  bill  insofar 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  con- 
cerned : 

Provided.  That  from  this  appropriation 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  for  v.hlch  this  appropria- 
tion Is  made,  and  in  such  cases  the  sums 
so  transferred  may  be  merged  with  the 
appropriation  to  which  transferred: 

Again,  on  page  10 — Federal  Energy 
Office — we  find  these  words : 

Provided,  That  advances  or  repaynaents  or 
transfers  from  this  appropriation  may  be 
made  to  any  department  or  agency  for  ex- 
penses of  Carrying  out  such  actlvlttes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  of 
germaneness  is  really  a  proper  one.  I 
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would  say  that  the  words  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  EPA  appropriation  title  are 
germane  to  the  whole  issue  of  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

The  EPA  Agency  asked  for  $191  mil- 
lion. The  House  gave  it  $54  million.  We 
agreed  with  the  House  to  give  it  $54  mil- 
lion for  this  emergency  program,  so  we 
still  have  $137  million  to  go.  We  are  only 
appropriating  approximately  28  percent 
of  the  request  for  $191  million.  We  are 
appropriating  $54  million.^ 

I  submit  that  the  word's  we  have  in- 
corporated in  the  EPA  title  are  germane 
to  the  whole  question. 

The  reason  why  the  House  did  not  in- 
clude it,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  that 
the  matter  was  never  presented  to  it. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  have  a  re- 
quest for  the  EPA  transfer  language 
when  they  wrote  H.R.  14434.  So,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  a  case  of  the  House 
committee's  having  rejected  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  matter,  if  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  in  conference.  On  this  partic- 
ular item,  if  the  House  conferees  feel 
it  should  not  stay  in  the  bill,  they  will 
have  a  chance  to  throw  it  out. 

I  say  that  tliis  provision  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  bill  if  we  put  it  in. 
It  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  bill.  It 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  EPA 
to  have  these  words  incorporated,  be- 
cause this  is  a  program  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  have  the  Government  initiate,  and 
we  need  to  have  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  just  made 
appears  to  suggest  that  objection  to  leg- 
islation in  appropriation  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  to  act. 

The  point  is,  his  argument  seems  to  be 
that  the  reason  legislation  had  not  been 
attached  to  appropriation  bills  was  that 
there  are  legislative  committees  who 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  act. 

Whether  the  House  has  attached  leg- 
islation to  an  appropriations  bill  is  sim- 
ply a  loophole  which  has  the  effect  of 
bypassing  Senate  legislative  committees. 
So  if  the  Senate  endorses  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  what 
the  Senate  will  do  is  to  endorse  the 
House's  prerogative  to  legislate  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill  in  ways  the  Senate  can- 
not do.  That  is  the  meaning  of  this  pro- 
posal; because  if  we  open  the  germane- 
ness issue  as  broadly  as  he  asks  us  to  do, 
then  the  House  can  attach  legislation  to 
appropriations  bills  covering  the  whole 
range  of  issues  considered  by  Senate  leg- 
islative committees.  We  cannot  attack 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Then  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  can 
use  that  House  legislation  to  further 
broaden  the  attack  on  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Senate.  That  Is  the 
nature  of  the  position.  To  justify  a 
breach  of  the  Senate's  will  against  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  by  pre- 
rogatives of  the  House  committee  seems 
to  represent  an  attempted  surrender  to 
the  House  of  Senate  prerogatives.  That 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
arguing  for. 


He  is  arguing  that  we  should  let  the 
House  dictate  to  us  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  permit  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  And  he 
does  it  how?  He  does  it  by  arguing  that 
because  the  House  did  it  in  one  chapter 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commision,  that  makes  similar 
language  on  the  Senate  side  germane  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
which  comes  imder  a  separate  chapter  of 
the  bill. 

That  is  to  stretch  the  argument  of 
germaneness  beyond  any  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  EPA  wrote 
the  Senator  a  letter  asking  for  this.  They 
also  wrote  a  statement  asking  me  to 
completely  gut  their  regulatory  research 
programs,  and  I  refused  to  do  so.  With- 
out the  regulatory  research  programs, 
they  cannot  do  the  job  of  regulation. 

If  EPA  wrote  the  Senator  that  letter, 
they  should  not  have  done  so  if  they 
are  really  concerned  with  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  can  believe  they  wTote  it,  just  as  they 
wrote  their  letter  to  me,  under  pressure 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Administrator,  just  as  those  two 
agencies  undertook  to  pressure  Mr. 
Train  into  endorsing  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  he  could  not 
swallow. 

He  brought  them  up  here,  he  delivered 
them,  and  he  was  man  enough  to  tell 
us  he  was  not  for  them.  But  he  also  said 
that  because  of  the  pressures  brought 
upon  hin^  he  had  to  agree  to  other 
amendments  about  which  he  was  not  too 
enthusiastic. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  believe 
that  that  letter  was  the  free  act  of  Mr. 
Train  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency?  I  regret  to  say  to  the  Senator 
I  have  been  too  close  to  the  picture  for 
too  long  to  buy  any  such  argmnents  or 
any  such  letter.  I  have  to  judge  this  in 
terms  of  my  own  understanding  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  clean  air  program,  the 
attacks  upon  it,  and  the  indirect  routes 
that  have  been  taken  by  its  enemies  in 
both  Houses  of  this  Congress  to  gut  it. 
That  is  what  this  language  does. 

It  is  part  of  an  attack  that  has  been 
concerted  and  persisted  in  for  months,  to 
gut  the  research  programs  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

I  hope  no  Senator  will  misread  it  as 
being  anything  but  that.  Understand- 
ing it,  if  Senators  think  the  Clean  Air 
Act  ought  to  be  weakened,  then  they 
should  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii. Understanding  it,  if  Senators  want 
to  protect  the  Clean  Air  Act,  then  they 
should  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
minutes  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
see  how  these  words  In  the  appropriation 
bill  imder  the  EPA  title  can  gut  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  committee  in  its  report  stated  that 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
which  we  have  appropriated  Is  to  go  to 


technology  so  that  the  coal  may  be  clean 
in  the  production  of  energy.  If  that  is  not 
helping  the  Clean  Air  Act,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  helping  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  will  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  objective  of  the 
research  is  to  clean  up  coal,  which  agen- 
cy would  be  more  concerned,  if  that  be 
the  true  goal,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  the  energy  agency  whose 
mission  is  different,  to  expand  the  use 
of  coal? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  believe  EPA  could  put 
restrictions  in  its  transfer  of  fimds  so 
that  EPA  would  be  protecting  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  I  carmot  see  EPA  trying  to  do 
away  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  carmot 
see  EPA  transferring  money  to  other 
r.gcncies  so  that  they  could  do  away  with 
certain  parts  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  ask  another  quer^- 
lion? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  EPA  would  get  involved  with 
such  contracts  or  transfere  without  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget? 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  previous 
position  of  OMB  to  pursue  not  environ- 
mental goals  but  energy  goals  in  that 
kind  of  transfer?  There  is  a  fox  in  the 
chicken  coop,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator? 
I  have  seen  it  there.  The  Senator  ought 
to  look  a  little  closer  to  make  sure  he 
does  not  see  it.  too 

Mr.  FONG.  The  EPA  Administrator 
should  be  an  independent  administra- 
tor. He  should  not  let  OMB  tell  him 
what  to  do.  If  he  feels  that  this  transfer 
is  going  to  denigrate  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
he  should  not  transfer  the  funds. 

What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  not  a 
mandatory  transfer;  we  are  asking  for  a 
permissive  transfer.  He  may  do  it.  He 
need  not  do  it  if  he  does  not  want  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  commend  the  Senator  s 
attention  to  our  oversight  hearings  on 
EPAs  budget.  I  asked  EPA: 

Do  you  ever  evaluate  what  It  would  cost 
to  nieet  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
terms  of  personnel  and  funding?  Do  you 
ever  malce  that  Independent  evaluation  to 
submit  to  OMB? 

The  answer  was  "No."  OMB  gives  us 
the  figure,  a  ceiUng,  and  we  have  to  live 
within  that.  There  never  was  an  oppor- 
timity  to  tell  OMB  whether  that  is  ade- 
quate or  inadequate,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  more  or  less. 

With  that  kind  of  subservient  relation- 
.ship  between  OMB  and  EPA  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  does  the 
Senator  really  believe  that  the  language 
in  this  bill  is  going  to  be  used  in  ways 
that  EPA  freely  and  in  an  uninhibited, 
unrestricted,  and  unrestrained  way 
would  determine? 

I  do  not  believe  that,  though  the  Sen- 
ator may.  If  the  Senator  does  beUeve 
that,  I  say  the  Senator  is  being  a  little 
naive. 

Mr.  FONG.  We  have  increased  the  ap- 
propriation of  EPA  very  substantially. 
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They  have  not  been  allowed  additional 
personnel,  however.  We  have  ^iven  them 
much  more  money  than  we  diti  last  year, 
but  so  far  EPA  hats  not  rece  ved  clear- 
ance from  OMB  for  additional  personnel. 
Without  that  personnel.  th;y  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  their  fuel  ions,  those 
\vhich  we  wish  them  to  per^jrm  under 
this  bill. 

We  should  give  them  that  flexibility  so 
that  if  they  feel  they  should  have  some 
help  from  other  agencies,  then  >  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  get  it 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  My  one  ques  ion  in  the 
debate  boils  down  to  this:  I  know  that 
this  language  will  be  used  by  DMB — be- 
cause their  intentions  are  clej  rly  on  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee— that  it  will  be  used  ty  OMB  to 
move  all  research  funds  out  of  EPA  into 
other  agencies. 

The  language  is  flexible  enoiigh  to  per- 
mit that.  There  are  no  safegi  ards  here. 
If  the  Senator  is  relying  on  E  'A's  baclc- 
bone  to  prevent  it,  then  the  Senator  is 
asking  for  something  that  hai  not  been 
visible  on  this  subject  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FONG.  Since  I  have  cnly  a  few- 
minutes,  may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  not  going  to  let  the  House  tell  us 
what  to  do.  We  are  not  letttingjthe  House 
dictate  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  questfcn  of  ger- 
maneness, the  entire  Senate,  100  Mem- 
bers, will  have  a  chance  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness  is  correct.  So  we  are 
not  asking  the  House  of  Repre  lentatives 
by  the  question  of  germaneness,  to  die 
tate  to  us.  In  asking  for  a  vc  te  on  the 
question  of  germaneness,  I  ixa  asking 
that  the  Senate,  100  Members,  decide  if 
the  question  is  germane  or  not.  This 
question  is  left  to  the  dictates  c  f  the  con- 
science of  this  body  and  not  I  he  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  rea<  from  the 
i-eport  of  the  House.  It  states  op  page  11 : 

Tbe    ComnUtt«e    recommends 
$54,000,000    be    distributed    by 
follows: 

Complete    pilot    scale    evaluatibn 
particulate  control   technology   o  n  combus- 
tion sources.  $4,000,000. 

Demonstrate  advanced  wast©  hfcat  control 
and  utlUzatloQ  technology  incl  udlng  dry 
cooling  towers  anU  closed  loo ) 
$3,000,000. 

Develop  commerclaJly  practlcal^e  fuel  cell 
designs  for  both  stationary  and 
ergy   storage  and    transmission   ippHcatlon 
$6,000,000. 

Demonstrate   the   commercial 
of  municipal  waste  as  an  energy 
Industrial  combustion,  $1,000,000 

Initiate     commercial     demonstration 
chemical        coal         cleaning 
$34,000,000. 

Improve  stationary  combustion 
for  the  control  of  nitrogen  oxide 
58.000,000. 


All  of  this  adds  up  to  $54 
we  are  appropriating  $54  m 
for  clean  air  technology  in 
energy.   How  can  EPA  go 
wrong  If  we  give  them  this 

We  are  not  dictating  to  the 
the  HoQse  Is  not  dictating  to 
ing  us  what  to  do  in  this  bill 
asking  that  the  whole  Senate 
so  that  each  Senator  by  his 
science  will  show  what  he 
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right  by  voting  on  tlie  question  of 
germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  any  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
on  the  point  of  order  has  expired. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  limited 
tlierein  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  morn- 
ing business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  sugf  est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Haskell)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  commimication  which 
was  referred  as  indicated: 
Pkoposed     Amendment     to     Bitogct,     1975, 

FOR    THE    Supreme    Court    (S.    Doc.    No. 

93-85) 

A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  1975  budget, 
totaling  $18,000,  for  the  Judiciary,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2784.  A  Bill  To  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocational  re- 
babUitatlon  subsistence  allowance,  educa- 
tional assistance  aUowances  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of 
such  title;  to  Improve  and  expand  the  special 
programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter  34  of 
such  title:  to  Improve  and  expand  the  vet- 
eran-student services  program;  to  estabUsh 
a  veterans'  education  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans eligible  for  benefits  under  chapter  34 
of  such  title;  to  promote  the  employment  of 
veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  certain 
veterans  by  Improving  and  expanding  the 
provisions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by  provid- 
ing for  an  action  plan  for  the  employment  of 
disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans;  to  make 
improvements  in  the  educational  assistance 
program;  to  recodify  and  expand  veterans' 
reempl03rment  rights;  to  make  improvements 
In  the  administration  of  educational  benefits; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rpt.  No.  93-907). 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  2687:  A  bill  to  provide  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding  fiscal  years 
for  the  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Products 
and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-908) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

ByMr.  TAFT: 
S.  3607.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth 
Anne  Noble;  and 

S.  3608.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Lana  Shi- 
Lai  Lau.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  3u09.  A   bill    to   amend   section    127   of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  vehicle  weights.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
S.  3610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  smaU  contract  claims 
boards  for  small  claims  relating  to  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  In  order  to 
provide  for  an  improved  vessel  trafiSc  con- 
trol system  for  Prince  William  Sound  and 
Valdez,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (by  request) : 
S.  3612.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retirement 
system  for  employees  of  employers  covered 
thereunder  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare   and 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
S.  3613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  (by  request) : 
S.  3614.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  July  24,  1956,  relating  to  the 
restoration   of   tribal   ownership   of   certain 
lands  upon  the  Colvllle  Indian  Reservation, 
Washington.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   HASKELL: 
S.  3616.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  lauds  in 
the   State   of  Colorado   to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Inclusion  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  Arapaho  National  Forest,   Colo.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request): 
S.  3616.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  OOS(c)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request)  : 
S.  3617.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion,  Research,   and   Sanctuaries  Act  for  2 
years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.J.  Res.  213.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  the  Construction  Indus- 
try Task  Force  to  expedite  th»  construction 
of  energy  producing  facilities.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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STATEMENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

S.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127 
of  title  23  of  the  Unite  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  vehicle  weights.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  myself  and  Senator  Mansfield,  a  bill 
to  increase  and  further  standardize 
weight  limits  for  trucks  on  interstate 
highways.  The  bill  is  identical  with  the 
one  intioduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  John 
MELCHxa  of  Montana  (H.R.  12964) . 

The  severe  energy  problems  which 
developed  last  winter,  and  the  predict- 
able reaction  of  the  Nations'  truckers 
when  the  price  of  diesel  fuel  was  in- 
creased and  the  supply  drastically 
limited,  brought  to  attention  two  aspects 
of  our  national  life  to  which  many  of  us 
had  never  given  much  thought  before — 
first,  the  extent  to  which  we  rely  on  the 
trucking  industry  and  the  Nation's  high- 
ways to  serve  our  transportation  needs, 
and  second,  the  inequities  which  many 
truckers,  particularly  independent 
truckers,  face  constantly  in  bringing  to 
us  in  an  efficient  and  economic  manner 
many  of  the  products  upon  which  we 
depend  in  our  day-to-day  existence. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed  to 
help  the  trucking  industry  operate  more 
efficiently  so  it  may  transport  the 
freight — both  the  raw  and  finished 
products  It  Is  accustomed  to  carry — at 
the  most  reasonable  possible  costs. 

The  bill  would  increase  from  18,000  to 
20,000  pounds  the  limit  a  motor  vehicle 
can  carry  on  cme  axle;  from  3^,000  to 
36,000  poimds  the  limit  on  tandem  axles, 
and  the  gross  limit  from  73,280  to  81,000 
pounds.  The  increase  would  remain  in 
effect  imtil  further  revision  of  the  law 
by  Congress. 

Limits  such  as  those  proposed  by  this 
bill,  and  even  higher  ones,  are  already 
permitted  in  a  considerable  number  of 
States  imder  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act.  That  act  "grandfathered- 
In"  higher  limits  which  the  States  had 
enacted  prior  to  1956,  and  those  higher 
limits  would  be  continued. 

Nor  would  enactment  of  the  bill  mean 
larger  and  longer  trucks  on  the  high- 
ways— larger  and  longer  trucks  behind 
which  passenger  vehicles  could  stack  up, 
and  which  could  make  such  diiving  more 
hazardous.  The  length  of  trucks  is  de- 
cided solely  by  State  law  and  this  bill 
would  merely  allow  trucks  of  the  size 
now  permitted  In  each  State  to  carry 
heavier  loads,  and  thus  to  transport 
more  goods  on  each  trip.  The  economic 
benefits  to  the  larger  number  of  indus- 
tries and  customers  to  be  served  is  ob- 
vious. 

There  may  be  some  question  on 
whether  the  impact  of  increased  weight 
on  interstate  highways  would  require 
greater  maintenance  of  the  highway  sur- 
face, and  greater  strain  on  existing 
bridges.  This  naturally  must  be  consid- 
ered, and  hearings  would  develop  more 
information  than  is  now  available.  So 
far,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  avail- 
able that  increased  weights  have  had 
any  detrimental  effects  on  highways  or 


bridges  in  those  States  where  they  have 
been  allowed.  In  fact,  with  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  last  two  decades  in 
highway  design  and  other  aspects  of 
road  building,  an  increase  in  truck  weight 
limits  appears  long  overdue. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
have  a  particularly  favorable  impact  on 
western  States.  Geography  and  topog- 
raphy have  greatly  limited  our  mobility, 
and  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  al- 
lowed this  region  to  expand  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  set  and  fixed  were  we  confined  to 
the  corridors  of  othei  methods  of  trans- 
port. 

In  the  western  States,  agriculture, 
livestock,  mining,  lumbering,  petroleum, 
and  other  extractive  industries  of  great 
economic  consequence  have  all  been  pro- 
moted by  the  extensive  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicle transportation.  The  products  of 
these  industries,  in  the  first  instance,  at 
least,  almost  always  move  on  highways. 
Our  wealth  has  not  made  our  highways 
possible,  but  our  highways  have  made 
our  wealth  possible. 

The  dynamic  growth  of  the  economy  of 
the  West  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
ha.s  been  paralled  by  the  growth  in  motor 
vehicle  transportation.  Therefore,  any 
move  which  makes  such  transportation 
more  efficient,  and  therefore  less  costly, 
would  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  West. 

But  this  is  not  a  western  bill,  nor  a 
sectional  bill  in  any  sense.  The  whole 
Nation  is  dependent  in  a  large  degree  to 
motor  vehicle  transportation,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  I  am  convinced, 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  of  our  people  in 
all  corners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  127  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  vehicle  weights, 
and  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen  thousand 
pounds  carried  on  any  one  axle,  or  with  a 
tandem-axle  weight  In  excess  of  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds,  or  with  an  overall  gross 
weight  in  excess  of  seventy-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,"  and  Insert- 
ing hi  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "twenty 
thousand  pounds  carried  on  any  one  axle, 
or  with  a  tandem-axle  weight  in  excess  of 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds,  or  with  an  over- 
all gross  weight  iu  excess  of  eighty-one  thou- 
sand pounds,". 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  3610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  small  contract 
claims  relating  to  Government  contracts. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  boards 
of  contract  appeals  concerning  claims 
under  Government  contracts.  This  would 
primarily  assist  small  business  contrac- 
tors, nationwide,  who  have  claims  not 


exceeding  $25,000  on  their  contracts  with 
the  Federal  procuring  agencies.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  expeditious. 
as  well  as  convenient,  resolution  of  the 
smaller  contract  claims. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Piocurement,  I  have  been  seeking 
to  learn  what  are  the  current  pioblems 
that  the  small  business  contractors  are 
facing.  These  small  contractors  play  a 
very  substantial  role  in  the  annual  $50- 
billion  Federal  Government  procurement 
program.  To  be  exact,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone,  tliey  received  20 
percent  of  the  contract  dollars  and  70 
percent  of  the  contract  actions  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  It  is  the  concern  of  our  sub- 
committee that  these  small  businesses 
will  continue  to  receive  a  fail-  proportion 
of  Govermnent  contracts  in  accordance 
with  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  pi-oposal  of  regional  boards  of 
contract  claims  wa.s  set  forth  by  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure  • 
ment  in  its  report  to  the  Congress  on  De- 
rpmber  31.  1972.  Tlie  repwrt  recom- 
mended th.Tt  boards  of  this  nature  should 
be  established  to  provide  an  accelerated 
procedure  in  lieu  of  the  present  proce- 
dures of  the  boards.  The  benefits  of  the 
creation  of  regional  boards  would  chiefly 
come  to  the  small  business  contractors. 

Boards  of  contract  appeals  are  estab- 
lished to  consider  and  rule  on  claims 
arising  under  a  Government  contract. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  a  con- 
tractor agrees  first  to  submit  the  claim 
to  the  contracting  officer  who  is  to  render 
a  decision  on  it.  If  the  decision  is  adverse 
to  the  contractor,  he  may  appeal  it  to 
the  boaid  as  established  by  most  of  the 
contracting  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  decision  of  the  board  is 
final  as  to  matters  of  law  except  for  fraud 
and  other  identified  circumstances. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  contractor 
to  need  to  submit  a  claim.  For  instance, 
in  fiscal  yeai-  1972,  1,092  appeals  were 
filed  with  the  Armed  Services  Board  of 
Contract  Appeals  alone,  according  to  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ments report. 

Predominantly  there  are  small  claims. 
From  data  developed  by  the  Commission, 
it  was  shown  that  some  63  percent  of 
the  present  appeals  handled  by  the 
boards  would  at  least  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration by  these  regional  small  claims 
boards  as  proposed  in  tJie  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  regional 
small  claims  board  would  be  the  close 
proximity  of  the  board  to  the  contractor- 
claimant,  as  well  as  the  emphasis  on 
informality  and  expeditious  procedures. 
It  was  surprising  to  learn  in  the  Com- 
mission's report  that,  of  the  cases  stud- 
ied, 30  percent  appealed  to  the  board 
were  resolved  within  6  months;  27  per- 
cent within  6  to  12  months;  and  a  full  15 
percent  took  longer  than  24  months  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion.  This  delay  is  not 
solely  due  to  the  boai'ds'  administration. 
Both  the  Government  and  the  claimant 
may  deliberately  continue  the  case  for 
further  negotiation  and  other  reasons. 
Smaller  cases  may  move  more  quickly 
through  the  process:  however.  It  is  still 
a  problem  that  needs  corrective  action. 
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It  is  my  understanding  tlia 
of  contract  appeals  have 
tt?e  position  in  the  past  thajt 
vide  accelerated  procedures 
tractor  with  a  smaller  claim, 
tain   that   this  optional   pi 
though  abbreviated,  is  fully 
and  protective  of  the  needs 
tractor.  Furthermore,  they 
request  of  a  contractor,  hold 
of  the  board  outside  of 
It  is,  therefore,  their  positior 
is  little  need  for  regional 

The  small  business 
nity  feels  otherwise.  In  a  sur\' 
ernment  Procurement 
cently  made,  81  percent  of 
to  this  question  indicated 
regional  boards  of  contract  a 
questionnaire   was   circulate  I 
business  contractors  around 
and  covered  a  wide  variety 
ment  subjects.  The  findings  o 
tionnaire  survey  were  buttro: 
ings  of   the  subcommittee 
1974.  One  small  businessma 
State  of  Maine  testified : 

The   establishment   of   region 
contract  appeals  for  claims  of 
would  be  another  big  step 
very  much  in  favor  of  this 
to  Boston  Is  tax  less  expensive 
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I   feel   that   this   is  s 
dence  of  a  need  to  rectify  a 
ing  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
the  small  business  contractor 
large  contractor.  With  far 
available  to  him,  the  small 
tractor  generally  cannot  wait 
ods  of  time  or  spend  the  $5 
can  easily  cost  to  appeal  a 
board.  Such  costs  may  be 
contractor  who  has  a  really 
in  dispute,  but  when  the 
the  attendant  costs  and  time 
the  present  system  discourage 
this  appeal  procedure.  The 
tractor  simply  cannot  afiford 
remedy  even  though  his 
wholly  valid  and  compensable 
feats  the  initial  purpose  of 
administrative  review  and 
unfairness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  my 
in  the  Record  at  the 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

S.  3610 


evi- 

longstand- 

more  for 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a 
RepTesentatives    of    the    United 
America   in  Congress   osseTnblcd 
determination    of    a    dispute    c 
question   of   fact   arising   under 
between   a  contractor   and   any 
or   agency   of   the  Federal   Gov 
volvlng    an    amount    not   exceeding 
shall  be  made  by  the  contractli  ig 
procuring  agent  of  that  departmi  nt 
cy  who  Is  responsible  for  that  co  atract 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  60  days  p  ;riod 
ning  on  the  date  of  notification 
tractor  of  the   dispute,   unless 
is  extended  at  the  request  of  the 

Sec.  2.  The  head  of  each  depart 
agency    of    the    Federal    Government 
establish     regional    small     conti  act 
boards  of  that  department  or  ag(  incy 
consideration  of  final  decisions 
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Ing  officers  and  procuring  agents  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  A  small  contract  claims  board 
should.  If  possible,  decide  each  dispute  not 
later  than  30  days  following  the  conclusion 
of  hearings  with  respect  to  any  dispute,  and 
whenever  possible,  the  presiding  hearing  of- 
ficer should  Issue  a  verbal  decision  followed 
by  a  written  memorandum. 

Sec.  4.  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  procedures  of  small  contract  claims 
boards  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  the  prompt  and  informal  resolution 
of  small  contract  claims  disputes. 

Sec.  5.  A  decision  of  a  small  contract  claims 
board  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review, 
except  that  a  contractor  may  seek  a  trial  de 
novo  in  court  after  an  adverse  board  decision. 
Any  decision  of  a  small  contract  claims  board 
adverse  to  the  government  shall  be  final,  ex- 
cent  in  a  ca.se  of  fraud. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  in 
order  to  provide  for  an  improved  ves- 
sel traffic  control  system  for  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  and  Valdez,  Alaska.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  which  authorized  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline  in  my  State. 
Basically,  my  bill  would  assure  an  opti- 
mimi  ship  vessel  control  system  in  Val- 
dez Harbor,  where  the  pipeline  from  the 
North  Slope  will  terminate. 

Modem  navigational  technology  has 
meant  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number 
of  harbor  accidents.  This  measure  sim- 
ply strengthens  current  provisions  in  or- 
der to  further  assist  the  Coast  Guard  in 
its  efforts  to  control  trafiQc  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  from  20  miles  beyond  the 
Cape  Hinchinbrook  entrance  to  the  sound 
to  the  actual  pip>eline  terminus  at  the 
Port  of  Valdez,  located  70  miles  from  the 
Hinchinbrook  entrance.  This  bill  is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  an  example  of  preven- 
tive legislation:  it  would  include  a  num- 
ber of  extra  features  to  further  reduce 
the  possibility  of  human  error. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  these 
authorizations  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  installation 
of  the  additional  equipment  will  mean 
an  all-weather  navigational  system  that 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  other  ports 
in  the  lower  48. 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  providing 
about  2  million  barrels  per  day  justi- 
fies the  need  for  this  system. 

Among  the  major  provisions  is  a  posi- 
tive vessel  control  system,  with  complete 
radar  coverage  from  beyond  the  Hinch- 
inbrook entrance  through  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound  to  the  Port  of  Valdez.  It 
would  include  a  computerized  control 
center  and  installation  of  display  con- 
soles which  will  provide  ship  captains 
with  pictorial  displays  of  the  harbor  and 
approaches  to  nearby  hazards. 

It  would  also  allow  use  of  the  Navy's 
navigational  satellites  to  chart  courses 
and  locations  in  any  type  weather,  en- 
abling a  ship  to  fix  its  position  within 
200  yards  of  its  actual  location  as  it 
journeys  from  Valdez  to  California  or 
any  other  State. 

The  initial  cost  would  require  a  $23 


million  investment;  another  $3  million 
armually  would  be  authorized  for  opera- 
tion and  upkeep.  I  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  navigational  system 
fimd  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  cover  this  annual  operation 
and  maintenance  cost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

s.  3611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  and  to  authorize  a  trans-Alaska  oil 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes."  ap- 
proved November  16,  1973  (87  Stat.  576).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"VESSEL   TRAFFIC    CONTROL 

"Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating Is  hereby  directed  to  establish, 
operate,  and  maintain  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary,  a  positive  vessel  traffic  control 
system  for  Prince  William  Sound  and  Valdez, 
Alaska,  beginning  twenty  miles  to  sea  from 
Cape  Hinchinbrook,  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  title  I  of  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  424,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-340) . 

"(2)  Such  positive  vessel  traffic  control 
system  shall,  to  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary,  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  the  following  features: 

"(A)    VHP-FM  communications   network; 

"(B)   mandatory  charted  traffic  lanes; 

"(C)   augmented  navigation  aids; 

"(D)  complete  radar  coverage: 

"(E)  compulsory  pilotage; 

"(F)  positive  control  of  vessel  transit;  and 

"(G(   computerized  control  center. 

"(b)  No  tanker  engaged  in  the  transport- 
ing of  crude  oil  from  the  North  Slope  area  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  other  States  of 
'  the  United  States  shall  operate  In  any  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  unless 
such  tanker  Is  equipped  with  a  collision 
avoidance  system  which,  by  the  use  of  digital 
computers  and  display  consoles,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  affected  personnel  on  such 
tanker  with  pictorial  displays  of  harbor  ap- 
proaches and  other  dangers,  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  as  con- 
tained In  regulations  issued  by  him  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  determine  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  contain,  among  others,  provi- 
sions setting  forth  the  requirements  which 
must  be  met  with  respect  to  any  coUlsioii 
avoidance  system  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  No  tanker  shall  engage  In  the  trans- 
porting of  North  Slope  crude  oil  resources 
in  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  except  In  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $23,000,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  positive  vessel  traffic  control 
system  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  93.000.000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opernting  and  maintaining  such 
navigational  facility  system  authorized  by 
subsection   (a)    of  this  section. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the 
United  States  for  all  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  thla  section 
and  for  providing  funds  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  naviga- 
tional system  authorized  by  subsection   (a) 
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of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  application  for  a 
right-of-way  or  other  permit  under  thla 
Act  Involving  or  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  Trans-Alasica  Pipeline,  Issue  such 
permits  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
applicant  or  applicants  for  such  permit  or 
permits  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
which  such  applicant  or  applicants,  during 
the  twenty-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  oil  is  first  commenced  to  be 
transported  throughout  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  require,  an  amount 
equal  to  Vi  cent  for  each  barrel  of  oil  so 
transported.  Moneys  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment during  each  calendar  year  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  established  by  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section,  except  that  to  the 
extent  that  such  moneys  so  received  exceed, 
in  any  one  calendar  year,  the  sum  of  $3,000,- 
000,  such  amoimts  In  excess  thereof  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury until  the  establishment  costs  are  repaid. 
"(g)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Navigational  System  Fund  (referred  to  In 
this  section  as  the  "fund").  Moneys  deposited 
In  the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
hereby  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  department  within 
which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating for  the  purpose  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  navigational  facility  sys- 
tem authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  shall  be  so  available  without 
fiscal  year 


By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (by  request)  : 

S.  3612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  re- 
tirement system  for  employees  of  em- 
ployers covered  thereunder  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  jointly,  by  unanimous 
consent,  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  and 
revise  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  This  bill  is  the  product  of  negotia- 
tions between  representatives  of  both  the 
rail  carriers  and  the  major  rail  unions. 
The  negotiations  were  the  result  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-69,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
amendments  of  1973,  wherein  the  parties 
were  instructed  to  meet  together  to  frame 
recommendations  on  a  restructuring  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system  so  as  to 
put  it  on  a  more  firm  financial  basis. 

As  I  am  sure,  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
Che  railroad  retirement  system  is,  at  the 
present  time,  in  grave  financial  difficulty. 
Estimates  vary,  but  most  projections  in- 
dicate that  the  retirement  fund  will  reach 
bankruptcy  within  the  next  8  to  10  years. 
For  this  reason,  action  to  reverse  this 
trend  becomes  a  matter  of  urgency  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  a  vehicle  for  this  much-needed 
reform. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  should  point  out  that  because  provisions 
of  this  bill  involve  the  social  security 
sy.stcm.  it  must  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
House,  and  Finance  in  the  Senate  as  well 
as  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare.  I  am  sure 


that  all  of  these  committees  will  move  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  on  this  com- 
plex and  impcM'tant  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  Finance,  respectively,  for  con- 
sideration of  those  sections  of  the  bill 
falling  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NtJNNi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  as  well  as  the  memorandum  of  the 
parties  upon  which  the  bill  is  based  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  actuarial  estimates 
contained  in  the  memorandum  are  pre- 
liminary estimates  only  and  are  subject 
to  revision  as  more  reliable  data  becomes 
available.  I  will  make  available  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  its 
preparation  is  completed  by  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Joint  Labor- 
Management  Railroad  Retirement  Negotiat- 
ing Committee,  established  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 107  of  Public  Law  93-69,  has  now  com- 
pleted Us  consideration  of  the  Issues  relating 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  that  were 
the  subject  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement.  As  we  advised  you 
last  week,  we  reached  tentative  agreement 
on  April  1st.  Approval  by  Union  Presidents 
was  obtained  on  April  10th. 

We  regret  our  Inability  to  transmit  at  this 
tlnie  draft  legislation  reflecting  our  recom- 
mendations. Tlie  preparation  of  such  a  draft 
Is  vinderwaj'.  The  complexity  of  the  issues, 
however,  prevented  the  parties  from  reaching 
accord,  despite  Intensive  efforts,  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  April  1st  to  permit  a  bill  to  be 
drafted  by  that  date. 

Accordingly,  so  that  you  may  know 
promptly  the  character  of  the  Negotiating 
Committee's  principal  recommendations  we 
are  attaching  a  three  page  "Brief  Summary 
of  Fundamental  Principles"  upon  which  the 
parties  have  agreed,  and  we  will  In  this  let- 
ter oxitllne  our  major  conclusions  and  Indi- 
cate briefly  the  reasons  vinderlylng  those 
conclusions. 

In  that  connection,  we  wish  to  state  at  the 
outset  that,  as  In  any  negotiation  of  this 
sort,  concessions  were  made  by  each  side  in 
recognition  of  concessions  made  by  the  other 
side.  The  resulting  group  of  recommenda- 
tions, therefore,  are  interrelated  In  the  sense 
that,  taken  together,  they  represent  the  par- 
ties' view  of  the  most  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion of  all  relevant  Interests.  TTie  parties 
strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  these  recom- 
mendations hito  law. 

We  now  turn  to  discussion  of  the  most  sig- 
nlflcant  of  our  recommendations.  Our  charge, 
as  we  understood  It,  was  to  formulate, 
through  mutual  agreement,  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  would,  first,  place  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  fund  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  and.  second,  re'medy  existing  Inequities 
in  the  Railroad  Retirement  System — the  two 
general  areas  explored  by  the  Commission  on 
Railroad  Retirement.  Our  approach  to  these 
problems  Is  as  follows : 

1.  Dual  Benefits.  Resolution  of  the  so-called 
"dvial  benefit"  problem  Is  central  both  to  In- 
suring the  fiscal  soimdness  of  the  fund  and 


to  establishing  equitable  retirement  benefits 
for  all  railroad  employees.  Alone  among 
workers  In  the  private  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  railroad  employees  have  been 
permitted  by  law  to  qualify  for,  In  substance, 
two  social  security  benefits — one  as  a  com- 
ponent of  their  railroad  retirement  benefit 
and  another  as  a  result  of  employment  in 
another  industry. 

Moreover,  as  the  Commission  on  Rail- 
road Retirement  pointed  out,  this  results 
In  a  "windfall"  to  those  workers  who  quali- 
fy under  both  systems.  In  the  case  of  non- 
railroad  employees,  a  single  social  security 
benefit  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all  serv- 
ice with  all  employers.  In  the  case  of  a  duel 
beneflciarj',  the  total  of  his  two  social  se- 
curity benefits  Is  larger  than  would  be  a 
single  benefit  based  upon  combined  railroad 
and  non-railroad  employment,  because  the 
social  security  benefit  formula  has  been 
weighted  to  afford  proportionately  larger 
benefits  to  low-wage  and  short-service  work- 
ers. Even  thought  they  baslcaUy  are  social 
security  benefits,  the  costs  of  those  wind- 
fall benefits  have  been  charged  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System,  and  this  burden 
has  played  a  major  role  In  the  projected 
financial  crisis  of  the  system. 

The  Commission  on  Railroad  Retlremen- 
concluded  that  these  windfall  dual  benefits 
are  inequitable  in  the  sense  that  a  minority 
of  railroad  employees  receive  an  advantage 
not  available  either  to  the  majority  of  ca- 
reer railroad  employees  or  to  employees  in 
other  industries.  The  Commission  was  of 
the  view,  however,  that  any  plan  to  ellmina'-e 
windfall  dual  benefits  should  Include  pro- 
tection of  the  equities  of  existing  employee.s 
with  claims  upon  such  benefits. 

We  are  in  accord  with  these  ba.slc  findings 
of  the  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  we 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  our  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject — and  we  believe  the 
Commission's  recommendations — Imply  no 
criticism  of  dual  beneficiaries,  as  opposed  to 
windfall  dual  benefits.  Dual  beneficiaries 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  secure  benefits  pro- 
vided under  existing  law.  That  Is  why  their 
equities  should  be  preserved. 

But  agreement  In  principle,  while  essen- 
tial, does  not  provide  a  sure  answer  as  to 
how  the  principle  Is  to  be  applied  to  the  facts 
of  particular  situations.  The  Negotiating 
Committee  struggled  for  months  over  the 
qtiestion  of  how  dual  benefits  could  be 
phased  out  an  equitable  basis.  Our  conclu- 
sions In  the  main,  though  not  In  all  re- 
spects, accord  with  those  of  the  Commission. 
Otir  recommendations  are  these : 

First,  the  dual  benefits  of  beneficiaries  re- 
tired as  of  January  1.  1975,  would  continue 
to  be  paid  In  fuli.  However,  the  so-called 
"windfall"  part  of  those  dual  benefits — the 
part  a  beneficiary  would  not  receive  were  a 
single  social  security  l>enefit  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  his  combined  railroad  and  non- 
railroad  service  and  earnings — would  not  be 
subject  to  future  social  security  Increases 
This  Is  the  approach  recommended  by  the 
Commission. 

Second,  employees  without  sufficient  rail- 
road and  non-milroad  service  by  January  1 
1975.  to  have  fully  qualified  under  both  sys- 
tems would  not  be  entitled  to  windfall  dual 
benefits.  AH  such  employees,  upon  retire- 
ment, would  receive  a  single  benefit  cal- 
cxilated  on  the  basis  of  their  railroad  and 
non-railroad  service.  Again,  this  Is  what  the 
Commission  recommended. 

Our  views  differ  from  the  Commission's 
only  with  regard  to  employees  who  have  suf- 
ficient service  to  be  fully  qualified  luider 
both  systems  but  who  have  not  yet  retired. 
Under  our  reconunendatlons.  this  group 
would  be  divided  Into  two  classes.  The  first 
would  be  those  employees  with  a  "current 
connection'  to  the  railroad  Industry — 12 
months  of  service  out  of  the  previous  30 
months,    as    defined    in    existing    law — and 
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those  with  25  years  or  more  of 
ice  even  though  without  a 
lion."  The  Negotiating  Committei ; 
this  group  is  entitled  to  be  in 
nation  as  were  the  retired  dual 
during  their  period  of  active 
i;igly.    those    non-retired 
receive  future  social   security 
increases  on  their  dual  benefit  n 
tire.  Upon   retirement,  however, 
fall"  part  of  the  dual  be.ieflt  woul 
a«.  in  the  case  of  dual  beTieflciar! 
ci  January  1.  1975. 

The  second  group  world  be  empljiy 
QUI  a  current  connection  to  ti.e  : 
dustry  and  without  25  ycir.-i  or  m 
road  .service.  Such  employees,  th 
:.  ^   C-mmlttee  believes,  have   a 
equitable   claim    than   those    w 
nieliied  with  the  Industry.  Accorfcl 
Committee  recommends  that  they 
windfall  dual  benefits  unless  the  ' 
qualified  under  both  systams  by 
the  year  in  which  they  left  railroai 
they  had  so  qualified  at  that  poir  L 
Committee   recommends  that  tl 
tijal  benefit,  calculated  as  of  the 
left  railroad  service,  be  subject 
liMiig  social  security  increases  aft 
prior    to   retirement.    Such    wii 
would  be  frozen  upon  retiremen 
case  of  the  other  beneficiaries  cov 

An  employee  who  does  not  qual  ly 
a  dual  benefit  will  be  entitled 
ment  (or  his  survivors  if  he 
fore  retirement)   to  a  refund  of 
taxes  paid  prior  to  January  1.  1 
of  what  he  would  have  paid  if  all 
ment  had  come  under  the  Rail 
ment  Act. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the 
tirement  Board  that  the  projectet 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  fund 
existing  law.  Is  9.06'^r  of  taxable 
nually,  calculated  on  a  level  baai. 
data  supplied  by  the  Board,  it  i. 
that  these  measures,  if  put  into 
reduce    that   projected   deficiencj 
2.5 '•    of  taxable  payroll  annually 
on  a  level  basis. 

2.  A  New  Benefit  Formula  anc 
Tier  System."  The  Commission 
Retirement  recommended  that  a 
formula  be  adopted.  It  believed 
istlng  formula  was  unduly  compl : 
that,    projecting    results    over 
years  or  so,  the  formula  would 
fits  that  would  bear  an  unrealistic 
wage  levels.  The  Commmlssioii 
mended  that  a  so-called  "two 
be  adopted,  under  which  railroad 
would  be  brought  directly  under 
Security  System — the  first  "tier' 
receive   In   addition   a 
ment  benefit  calculated  on  a 
the  second  "tier." 

The  Negotiating  Committee 
agree  in  theory  with  the  "two-t 
mendation  of  the  Commiseion.  1 
ro.ad  Retirement  System  had  first 
lised  in  1975,  such  an  approach 
very  well  have  merit.  However, 
ployees  have  lived  for  almost 
under  a  different  system.  In 
stances,     it     Is    our    Judgment 
changes  in  the  form  of  the 
ture  should  be  avoided  if  posasibli 
ular,  we  consider  it  Important, 
the  confidence  that  employees 
system,  that  all  the  retirement 
administered    by    the    Railroad 
Board.  Accordingly,  the  Committ^ 
recommend   adoption   of   a 
in  the  sense  visualized  by  the 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
agree   with   many  of  the 
lyirg    the    Conunisslon's    'two-t 
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mendation, as  well  as  with  its  general 
observations  about  need  for  a  revised  bene- 
fit formula  to  replace  the  current  railroad 
retirement  formula.  The  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  basic  goals  set  by 
the  Commission  can  be  met  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  existing  structure  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System. 

The  new  Railroad  Retirement  formula,  as 
recommended  by  the  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, would  have  as  one  major  component  a 
benefit  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Social 
Security  formula  as  applied  to  all  of  the 
employee's  wages  and  service,  non-railroad 
as  well  as  railroad.  All  future  increases  In 
socicl  security  beiieuts  would  be  applied,  not 
only  through  this  component  of  the  new 
formula  to  people  who  retire  after  the  In- 
creases, but  rflso  to  people  on  the  retirement 
r:ills  In  the  same  wny  as  if  they  were  Social 
Secaiity  Ijeneficiarles.  Any  new  classes  of 
Soci-i  Security  benefits  would  be  passed 
through  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  System. 

Under  the  financial  Interchange  with 
Social  Security,  v/hlch  we  recommend  retain- 
ing in  place  of  direct  Social  Security  pay- 
meni  and  administration  of  this  phase  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  program,  this  Social 
Security  component  would  be  financed  by 
Social  Security  as  at  present,  and  railroad 
employer  and  employee  Social  Security 
equivalent  taxes  would  be  transmitted  to 
Social  Security  as  at  present.  Therefore,  these 
changes  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
would  have  no  effect,  one  way  or  another, 
on  the  Railroad  Retirement  fund. 

However,  when  taken  together  with  the 
phase-out  of  dual  benefits,  we  believe  that 
these  changes  would  accomplish  the  prin- 
cipal goal  of  the  Commission's  "two-tier" 
recommendation — a  clear  and  permanent 
Isolation  of  a  Social  Security  comp>onent  of 
Railroad  Retirement  benefits,  from  the  addi- 
tional component  riding  on  top  of  Social 
Security  and  financed  by  the  railroad  Indus- 
try. While  the  approach  v.e  recommend  to 
attain  that  goal  Is  different  from  the  Com- 
mission's, we  concluded,  after  prolonged  con. 
sideration,  that  a  large  value  should  be 
placed  upon  preserving  the  long-established 
basic  .structure  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System. 

This  brings  us  to  our  recommendation 
with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  formula — that  part  that 
would  ride  above  the  Social  Security  level  of 
benefits  and  that  is  commonly  called  a  "staff" 
level  of  benefits. 

We  agree,  as  noted  above,  with  many  of  the 
Commission's  criticisms  of  the  existing  for- 
mula, which  is  based  strictly  on  career  earn- 
ings, which  is  unduly  complex,  and  which 
suflers  from  various  anomalies.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  problem  cannot  be  approached  in  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Retirement 
formula  has  been  in  existence  for  decades. 

Accordingly,  we  have  recommended  as  the 
second  component  of  the  new  Railroad  Re- 
tirement formula — the  "staff"  part — a  future 
service  formula  under  which  this  additional 
benefit  would  be  calculated  upon  two  factors, 
career  railroad  earnings  and  a  flat  dollar 
amount  per  year  of  service.  In  the  Negotiating 
Committee's  Judgment,  this  formula  would 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  existing  for- 
mula with  the  advantages  of  retirement 
benefit  formulas  prevalent  in  other  Indus- 
tries, and  In  addition  would  not  represent 
too  sharp  a  break  with  the  past. 

Devising  an  appropriate  transition  from  the 
old  formula  to  the  new  formula  was  a  for- 
midable problem.  The  Committee  was  quite 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  Insuring  that 
present  employees  would  not  be  disadvan- 
taged. Accordingly,  the  recommended  formula 
first  provides  that  benefits  based  on  service 
prior  to  the  changeover  date  will   be  com- 


puted under  the  old  formula,  so  that  the  new 
formula  will  apply  to  future  service  only.  The 
recommended  formula  also  contains  two 
transition  elements — a  special  credit  for 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1975.  and  an  8-year 
"grandfather  clause"  applicable  to  all  retire- 
ment benefits  except  dual  benefits.  Taken 
together,  these  features  will  Insure  that  no 
employee  retiring  in  the  next  eight  years  will 
receive  less  than  he  would  under  the  formula 
as  it  exists  today  computed  under  the  current 
limit  on  creditable  compensation,  and  that. 
Indeed,  most  career  railroad  employees  retir- 
ing in  the  next  several  years  will  receive 
somewhat  more  benefits  than  under  the  old 
formvila  as  so  computed. 

In  addition,  the  new  formula  contains  a 
cost-of-living  escalation  both  for  employees 
on  the  rolls  and  for  active  employees.  As  to 
the  Social  Security  component  of  the  for- 
mula, as  noted  above,  the  Social  Security 
automatic  cost-of-living  Increases,  as  well 
as  any  other  Social  Security  Improve- 
ment'o  would  be  passed  through  to  rail- 
road employees.  As  to  the  railroad  benefit 
supplemental  to  Social  Security — the  "staff" 
benefit — there  would  be  four  cost-of-living 
adjustments  during  the  six  year  period  com- 
mencing January  1.  1975.  For  employees  on 
the  retirement  rolls,  the  first  of  such  In- 
creases would  become  effective  for  the  month 
of  June  1977  (payable  as  of  July  1,  1977),  and 
would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  32.5*;;  of 
the  preceding  year's  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  There  would  then  be  similar 
adjustments  payable  July  1  of  each  of  the 
following  three  years.  For  employees  in  active 
service,  the  staff  part  of  the  benefit  formula 
would  first  be  adjusted  on  January  1,  1978. 
and  the  adjustment  would  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  65',;  of  the  preceding  year's  in- 
crea.'^e  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  with  an 
offset  for  increases  in  maximum  creditable 
taxable  compensation.  There  would  then  be 
three  similar  adjustments  In  the  following 
three  years. 

This  Introduction  of  a  cost-of-living  esca- 
lator Is  a  recent  Innovation  so  far  as  major 
private  Industry  i>en8lon  plans  are  con- 
cerned. It  Is  similar  to  the  approach  taken  in 
the  recent  Aluminum  Industry  settlement, 
which  was  precedent-setting.  After  lengthy 
deliberation,  the  parties  agreed  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  adopt  the  proposed  cost- 
of-living  escalator  for  a  limited  period.  The 
new  formula,  together  with  the  four  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  for  the  six  year  period,  repre- 
sents on  the  one  hand  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  under  the  basically  new  approach 
to  the  system  the  parties  have  recommended, 
the  staff  benefit  program  Is  closely  analogous 
to  private  industry  supplemental  pension 
programs,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  de- 
sirability of  maintaining  reasonable  conti- 
nuity in  a  federally  mandated  program. 

Insofar  as  the  deficiency  Is  concerned, 
while  of  course  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments will  entail  costs  in  the  future  that, 
under  the  parties'  recommendations,  the  rail- 
road industry  will  have  to  assume  at  that 
time,  at  the  present  time  the  substitution 
of  the  new  formula,  even  with  its  transition 
protective  features,  would  reduce  the  defi- 
ciency by  about  5%  of  taxable  payroll  per 
year  on  a  level  basis.  The  reason  essentially 
has  to  do  with  certain  features  of  the  actu- 
arial model  used  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  project  the  financial  state 
of  the  fund. 

3.  Benefit  inequities.  The  Negotiating  Com- 
mittee recommends  three  benefit  Improve- 
ments designed  to  rectify  Inequities  In  the 
existing  benefit  structure. 

I'he  first  two  such  Improvements  are  aimed 
at  making  fully  effective  the  early  retire- 
ment provision  of  last  year's  legislation. 
Under  that  provision,  an  employee  Is  en- 
titled to  retire  with  his  full  basic  benefit 
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upon  attaining  age  60,  provided  the  employee 
has  30  years  of  service.  However,  the  em- 
ployee does  not  receive  the  so-called  supple- 
mental benefit — which  ranges  in  net  terms 
between  $23  and  $43 — until  the  employee 
reaches  65.  nor  may  the  spouse  receive  any 
spouse  benefit  until  the  employee  reaches 
age  65.  This  is  a  significant  deterrent  to 
early  retirement.  Accordingly,  the  Negotiat- 
ing Committee  proposes  that  effective  July 
1.  1974  an  employee  retiring  at  age  60  or 
thereafter  with  30  years  of  raUroad  service 
would  become  eligible  for  the  supplemental 
benefit,  and  spouses  of  such  employees  would 
be  eligible  for  spKDuses'  annuities  upon  reach- 
ing age  60.  The  cost  of  these  changes  would 
be  approximately  1%  of  taxable  payroll  per 
year  on  a  level  basis. 

Ihe  third  change  would  Increase  the  bene- 
fits received  by  widows  and  other  survivors. 
At  present,  the  vast  majority  of  such  bene- 
ficiaries receive  benefits  calculated  upon  the 
basis  of  110%  of  the  comparable  Social  Se- 
curity benefit.  The  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement  believed  these  benefits  should 
be  increased.  The  Negotiating  Committee 
recommends  that  these  benefits  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  130%  of  Social  Security 
rather  than  110%.  The  Increase  would  go  to 
widows  and  other  survivors  now  on  the  re- 
tirement rolls  as  well  as  to  future  benefici- 
aries. The  cost  of  this  increase  in  these 
benefits  would  be  approximately  2%  of  tax- 
able payroll  per  year  on  a  level  basis. 

4.  Phase-out  Costs  of  Windfall  Dual  Bene- 
fits. The  Joint  Negotiating  Ccmmittee,  hav- 
ing recommended  that  windfall  dual  bene- 
fits be  phased  out  in  a  way  consistent  with 
protecting  equities  of  existing  employees, 
also  recommends  that  the  financial  inter- 
change with  Social  Security  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  Social  Security  fund,  rather  than 
the  Railroad  Retirement  fund,  will  bear 
these  phase-out  costs  of  windfall  dual 
benefits. 

The  Negotiating  Committee  regards  this 
matter  as  bearing  in  an  important  way  upon 
the  question  of  equitable  adjustments  of 
the  retirement  system.  The  Committee,  hav- 
ing examined  this  matter  intensively  for 
many  months,  believes  that  the  existing  fi- 
nancial interchange  arrangement  with  Social 
Security,  under  which  the  costs  of  windfall 
dual  benefits  are  charged  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  account,  has  worked  a  grave  In- 
justice to  the  railroads  and  to  their  em- 
ployees, who  depend  for  retirement  secu- 
rity upon  the  adequacy  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement fund.  Unless  a  proper  allocation 
of  these  costs  is  now  established,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  fund  will  be  jeopardized 
notwithstanding  the  economies  that  would 
be  generated  by  the  Negotiating  Committee's 
other  recommendations. 

The  background  of  the  problem  Is  this: 
In  1951,  legislation  was  enacted  that  was 
designed  to  integrate.  In  a  financial  sense, 
the  Social  Security  and  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment systems.  Under  that  legislation,  ba- 
sically, an  interchange  of  taxes  and  benefits 
between  the  two  systems  was  established. 
Social  Security  was  to  receive  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  system  all  employer  and 
employee  taxes  calculated  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity tax  level.  At  the  same  time,  Social 
Security  was  to  reimburse  Railroad  Retire- 
ment for  the  cost  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits  to  the  extent  that  the  beneficiaries, 
under  the  Social  Security  benefit  formula, 
would  have  received  Social  Security  benefits. 
In  other  words,  the  notion  was  that  neither 
the  Railroad  Retirement  System — by  way  of 
benefit  costs — nor  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem— by  way  of  loss  of  tax  income — would 
suffer  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  railroad 
employees  were  not  formally  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Sy.stem. 


The  only  flaw  In  this  Interchange  system — 
and  it  has  now  turned  out  to  be  a  large  flaw 
Indeed — has  to  do  with  dual  benefits.  Con- 
sider the  matter  in  terms  of  the  following 
example:  A  railroad  employee  with  15  years 
of  railroad  service  leaves  the  Industry  and 
works  for  another  15  years  in  an  industry 
directly  covered  by  Social  Security.  His  and 
his  railroad's  Social  Security  taxes,  and  his 
and  his  new  employer's  Social  Security  taxes, 
are  all  transmitted  to  the  Social  Security 
fund.  Upon  retirement,  he  receives  a  Rail- 
road Retirement  benefit  that  includes  a  So- 
cial Security  component  of,  say.  $125.00.  He 
also  receives  a  "dual"  benefit  by  virtue  of 
his  non-railroad  employment  of.  say  again, 
$125.00.  And,  under  the  Social  Security  for- 
mula, the  sum  of  these  two  benefits  Is 
greater  than  it  would  be  if  a  Social  Security 
benefit  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of  com- 
bined railroad  and  non-railroad  service.  This 
"windfall"  element  might  be,  say  again, 
$.50.00. 

Since  all  of  the  Social  Security  taxes  on 
both  his  railroad  and  his  non-railroad  em- 
ployment have  gone  to  the  Social  Security 
fund,  one  might  suppose  that  both  the  So- 
cial Security  component  of  his  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefit  and  his  outside  industry 
"dual"  benefit  would  be  paid  for  by  Social 
Security.  But  that  is  not  the  way  the  1951 
legislation  has  been  construed.  Rather, 
though  the  Railroad  Retirement  fund  re- 
ceives none  of  the  tax  inccme.  It  has  been 
charged  with  the  windfall  portion  of  those 
dual  benefit  costs.  In  reimbursing  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  fund.  Social  Security  de- 
ducts the  Social  Security  benefits  that  it  has 
paid,  so  that  the  "windfall"  element  of 
those  benefits  serves  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  reimbursement  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement fund  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  m.ide. 

When  the  financial  Interchange  was 
enacted  In  1951.  the  Congress  did  not  focus 
upon  this  matter.  The  cost  of  windfall  dual 
benefits  at  that  time  was  relatively  small 
because  of  the  previous  state  of  Social  Se- 
curity legislation  and  of  restrictions  (since 
repealed)  upon  dual  benefits.  But  in  the 
Intervening  years  the  problem  has  grown 
dramatically,  .so  that  the  result  of  this  In- 
equitable. In  our  view,  distribution  of  costs 
has  shoria  the  Railroad  Retirement  fund  of 
some  4  billion  dollars.  To  put  It  differently, 
the  fund  would  be  almost  twice  as  large  as 
it  is  today,  and  there  would  be  no  "crisis." 
had  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  not  ab- 
sorbed the  cost  of  the  windfall  dual  Social 
Security  benefits.  It  Is  plainly,  we  suggest, 
time  for  a  change. 

It  Is  true  that,  if  our  recommendation 
were  accepted,  the  Social  Security  System 
would  pay  to  protected  dual  beneficiaries, 
during  the  phase-out  period,  more  than  it 
would  pay  to  other  employees  with  the  same 
service  and  earnings.  But.  unless  dual  bene- 
fits were  terminated  Immediately  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975,  in  all  respects,  someone  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  phaseout  costs.  And  no  one, 
we're  sure,  would  suggest  Immediate  termina- 
tion of  dual  benefits.  Accordingly,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  of  selection  of  the  most 
equitable  alternative. 

Since  the  windfall  dual  benefit  basically  Is 
a  Social  Security  benefit  and  derives  from 
Social  Security  service  rather  than  railroad 
service.  It  scarcely  would  be  appropriate  to 
charge  the  costs  against  the  railroads  who 
have  not  benefitted  from  that  Social  Security 
service.  And  since,  as  the  Commission  ob- 
served, if  employees  are  charged  with  part 
of  the  costs,  the  burden  would  fall  in  large 
measure  upon  long-term  railroad  em- 
ployees— and  cJl  future  employees — who  are 
not  advantaged  by  dual  benefits,  that  alter- 
native also  seems  thoroughly  unattractive. 
The  last,  and  most  reasonable,  alternative  is 


to  adjust  the  financial  Interchange  so  that 
the  Social  Security  fund  will  bear  these  re- 
maining dual  benefit  costs.  At  roct.  tlie  dual 
benefit  problem  arises  from  a  defect  In  the 
Social  Security  law.  As  with  other  such  de- 
fects. It  Is  appropriate  that  the  expen.se  of 
correction  be  carried  by  the  Social  Security 
fund.  Moreover,  there  is  persuasive  prece- 
dent. Under  the  Federal  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment program,  as  well  as  under  certain  state 
and  local  government  employee  retirement 
progi^ms.  employees  can  qualify  for  Social 
Security  dual  benefits.  The  full  cost  of  such 
dual  Social  Security  benefits  Is  assumed  by 
Social  Security. 

5.  Placing  financial  interchange  on  a 
curient  basis.  At  present,  the  financial  inter- 
change is  on  a  cash  basis  rather  than  an  ac- 
crual basis.  This  results  in  an  18-month  lag 
in  transmittal  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
fund  of  monies  to  which  it  Is  entitled.  We 
perceive  no  Jxist  basis  for  this  situation,  and 
accordingly  recommend  that  the  interchange 
be  placed  on  an  accrual  basis.  This  accords 
wi'i.h  the  Commission's  recommendation. 

6.  Incorporating  the  existing  temporary 
features  of  the  System.  Beginning  In  1970 
and  pending  final  resolution  by  the  Congre.>is 
of  the  problems  besetting  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement System,  benefit  Increases  have  betn 
put  Into  effect  on  a  temporary,  rather  Uian 
permanent,  basis.  Those  Increases,  three  in 
number,  aggregated  45'^.  On  a  cumulative 
basis,  they  aggregate  about  52%.  In  addition, 
under  last  year's  legislation,  the  carriers  as- 
.sumed.  on  a  temporary  rather  than  perma- 
nent basis,  the  Railroad  Retirement  taxe^ 
that  the  employees  had  tl-erefore  paid 
above  the  level  of  Social  Security  taxe.s  .^i  - 
cordlngly.  the  carrier's  taxes  went  to  a  15  35 
level,  and  the  employees'  taxes  dropped  to  a 
5.85 ^r  level. 

The  Negotiating  Committee  recommeiicis. 
as  part  of  Its  overall  program,  that  thei-^e 
temporary  arrangements,  both  as  to  benefit 
levels  and  as  to  tax  levels,  to  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  new  law. 

7.  Interim  changes  in  Social  Security  Ben- 
efits. As  noted  in  paragraph  2  above,  the 
Committee  proposes  a  pass-through  of  So- 
cial Security  changes  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  The  Negotiating  Committee 
also  recommends  that  the  currently  applic- 
able Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  revised  to 
provide  that  the  dollar  amount  of  any  in- 
creases in  Social  Security  benefits  which 
may  be  made  effective  subsequent  to  June 
30.  1974  and  prior  to  January  1.  1975  will 
be  pas.sed  through  to  railroad  employees 
and  beneficiaries  subject  to  an  offset  fur 
dual  benefits,  and  that  any  other  changes  in 
Social  Security  benefits  during  this  period 
will  be  extended  to  railroad  employees  and 
beneficiaries. 

8.  Summary.  These  are  principal  recom- 
mendations of  the  Negotiating  Committee 
There  arc  a  number  of  other  recommenda- 
tions, mostly  of  a  technical  nature  and  all 
of  considerably  lesser  Importance.  Since  one 
of  our  two  main  charges  was  to  treat  with 
the  projected  deficiency  of  the  fund  we  re- 
capitulate at  this  point  what  the  results  in 
those  terms  would  be  were  our  recommenda- 
tions accepted. 

Tlie  recapitulation,  based  upon  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  is 
as  follows:  Coupling  the  existing  deficiency 
of  about  9%  of  taxable  payroll,  on  a  level 
basis,  with  the  additional  costs  of  recti- 
fying the  existing  inequities  respectmg  wid- 
ows, spouses,  and  supplemental  benefits,  the 
deficiency  would  be  about  12%.  However,  the 
restrictions  on  dual  benefits  (about  2.5'.  ). 
the  new  formula  (about  6'>  ).  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  financial  Interchange  re- 
specting phase-out  dual  benefit  costs  (about 
4%),  together  with  a  few  other  economies 
relating  to  other  of  our  recommendations, 
should   put    the   fund   Uito  a  situation   oi 
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Jong-term    balance   for   the    present 
the    recommended    plan, 
wotild  com«  Into  play  in  the 
cost-of-living   Increases   are   grahted 
over,    the    next    periodic    valuat  ion 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  would 
be  Important,  But  the  short  of 
the   Negotiating   Committees 
plan  Is  put  into  effect.  In  the 
judgment   the  fund   would   be 
sound  financial  basis,  and  ex 
lies  would  have  been  elimlnate< 
we  wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
agreed   that   neither   the   railroslrt 
unions  will  propose  any  future 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
fectlve  prior  t-o  January  1,  1978. 

Conclusion.  The  Negotiating  Cbm 
confident  that  Its  recommendations 
cai«fully  oonsidered  by  your 
the  Congress,  and  Is  hopeful  th 
liberation  will  demonstrate  the  si 
the   recommendations   with 
merits  of  the  Issues  involved.  1 
ing  Committee  Is  fully  aware  t 
or  another  Issue,  positions  contfary 
recommendations  can   be  advan^ 
aware  of  that  because,  importai^t 
troversial  as  these  issues  are.  .«!U 
arguments  have  In  fact  been  foi 
vanced    by    the    parties    during 
months    of   our    discussions.    Ovi  r 
hope,  in  that  respect,  is  that 
tlon  will  be  given  to  the  fact  th 
test  of  the  legislation  will  be  wi 
ing  all   issues  into  accoutil.   it 
fair  and  so\ind  approach  to  a  p»;ritianen 
orm.Ttion   of  the  Railroad   Retir 
te.Ti. 

Finally,  we  would  be  remi.ss.  in 
.sonal  way  and  in  terms  of  our 
advise  Congress  of  the  nature  of 
slons.  If  we  omitted  reference  to 
assistance  that  has  guided  us  ii 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  the 
hrre    dealt    with    are    excfedlni; 
It   is  one  thing  for  labor  and 
representatives  to  negotiate   the 
gredients  of  collective  bargaining 
wages  and  the  like.  It  is  quite  an|>ther 
for  them  to  attempt  to 
respective  i'lterests  In  connectioii 
ters  as  baOIing  as  the  Intricacies 
road  Retirement  and  Social 

We  are  frank  to  say  that.  withAu 
perl  assistance  we  have  recfivef 
have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
charge  the  obligation  placed  upor 
years  legislation.  But  we  have 
measiu-e  the  expert  assistance 
i.ecessary. 

To  begin   with,   the   Railroad 
Board,  and  its  staff,  has  dedlcatid 
a  niiost  extraordinary  way  to  ass4  ;Clng 
the  resolution  of  our  problems.  B  yond 
we   have    been   graced   by   the 
two    outside    consultants — for 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  for  twenty 
Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social  Securii^- 
tratlon.  and  for  the  railroads.  M 
Fisher,  of  Towers,  Perrln,  Porstei 
They  guided  us  through  the 
these  li>6ues  and  were  able  at  cruc 
suggest  ways  La  which  basic 
could  equitably  be  compromised 

We  look  forward,   with   the  as  i 
tiiose  who  haw  helped  us  forge 
mendatlons,  to  discussing  these 
datlons  In  detail  with  you.  the 
and  Congress. 

Toots  very  truly, 

Wn-LIAM    H     Dkm 

Chairman,    National    Railu 

Confermce. 

Hugh  E    GaEtE. 
Vice     Chairmen,     flatUmal 

Labor  Con/ertnce. 
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S.  3612 
He   it    rnaclfd    by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I— THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF  1974 
Thai  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DEriNmoNs 

"Section  1 .  For  the  purposes  of  this  Aci — 

■■(a)(1)  The  term  "employer"  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Any  express  company,  sleeping-car 
company,  and  carrier  by  railroad,  subject  to 
part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

"(II)  any  company  which  is  directly  or  In- 
directly owned  or  controlled  by.  or  under 
common  control  with,  one  or  more  employ- 
ers as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
division, and  which  operates  any  equipment 
or  faculty  or  performs  any  service  (except 
trucking  service,  casual  service,  and  the  cas- 
ual operation  of  equipment  or  facilities)  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  pais- 
sengers  or  property  by  railroad,  or  the  re- 
ceipt, delivery,  elevation,  transfer  In  transit, 
refrigeration  or  Icing,  storage,  or  handling 
of  property  transported  by  railroad; 

"(ill)  any  receiver,  tru.stee,  or  other  hi'^U- 
vldual  or  body.  Judicial  or  otherwise,  when 
in  the  possession  of  the  property  or  operat- 
ing all  or  any  part  of  the  business  of  any 
employer  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (11) 
of  this  subdivLsion; 

"(iv)  any  railroad  association,  traffic  asso- 
ciation, tariff  bureau,  demurrage  bureaa. 
weighing  and  Inspection  bureau,  collection 
agency,  and  any  other  a.isoclatlon,  bureau, 
agency,  or  organization  which  Is  controlled 
and  maintained  wholly  or  principally  by  two 
or  more  employers  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(1).  (11).  or  (Hi)  of  this  subdivision  and 
which  is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  or  iucidenial  to  rail- 
road transpcrtatloa;  and 

"(v)  any  railway  labor  organization,  na- 
tional In  scope,  which  has  been  or  may  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended,  and 
its  State  and  National  legislative  committee, 
general  committees,  Insurance  departments, 
ana  local  lodges  and  dlvlsloiis,  established 
pursuant  to  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of 
such  organization. 


"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'employer'  shall  not  include — 

"(1)  any  company  by  reason  of  its  Ijeing 
engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal,  the  supplying 
of  coal  to  an  employer  where  delivery  is  not 
beyond  the  mine  tipple,  and  the  operation  of 
equipment  or  facilities  therefor,  or  in  ajiy  of 
such  activities:  and 

"(11)  any  street,  luterurban,  or  suburban 
electric  railway,  unless  such  railway  Is  op- 
erating as  a  part  of  a  generiU  dlesel -railroad 
system  of  transportation,  but  shall  not  ex- 
clude any  part  of  the  general  diesel-railroad 
system  of  transportation  now  or  hereafter 
operated  by  any  other  motive  power.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Comniission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  upon  request  of  the 
Board,  or  upon  complaint  of  any  piarty  iti- 
lerested,  to  determine  after  hearing  whether 
ai.y  line  operated  by  electric  power  falls  with- 
in the  terms  of  this  paragraph. 

■■ib)(l)  The  term  'employee'  means  (I) 
any  individual  in  the  service  of  one  or  more 
employers  for  compensation,  (11)  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  In  the  employment  relation  to 
one  or  more  employers,  and  (111)  an  employee 
representative:  Provided,  liouever.  That  the 
term  'employee'  shall  Include  an  employee  of 
a  local  lodge  or  division  defined  as  an  em- 
ployer in  subsection  (a)  only  if  he  was  in  the 
service  of  or  in  the  employment  relation  to 
an  employer  as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  on  or  after  Augiist  29. 
1935. 

"(2)  The  term  "employee"  shall  not  in- 
clude any  individual  while  such  individual 
is  engaged  In  the  physical  operations  consist- 
ing of  the  mlnUig  of  coal,  the  preparation  of 
coal,  the  handling  (other  than  movement  by 
rail  with  standard  railroad  locomotives)  of 
coal  not  beyond  the  mine  tipple,  or  the  load- 
ing of  coal  at  the  tipple. 

"(c)  The  term  'employee  representative" 
means  any  officer  or  official  representative  of 
a  railway  labor  organization  other  than  a 
labor  organization  included  in  the  term  em- 
ployer as  defined  in  subsection  (a)  who  be- 
fore or  after  August  29,  1935,  was  in  the 
service  of  an  employer  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  who  Is  duly  authorized  and  des- 
ignated to  represent  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  and 
any  individual  who  is  regularly  assigned  to 
or  regularly  employed  by  such  olHcer  or  offi- 
cial representative  in  connection  with  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

"•(d)(1)  An  Individual  Is  in  the  service  of 
an  employer  whether  his  service  is  rendered 
within  or  without  the  United  States  If — 

"(1)(A)  he  is  subject  to  the  continuing 
authority  of  the  employer  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  manner  of  rendition  of  his  service, 
or  (B)  he  Is  rendering  professional  or  tech- 
nical services  and  is  integrated  Into  the  staff 
of  the  employer,  or  (C)  he  Is  rendering,  on 
the  property  used  In  the  employer's  oper- 
ations, personal  services  the  rendition  of 
which  is  integrated  into  the  employer's  oper- 
atioiis;  and 

"(11)  he  renders  such  service  for  compen- 
sation or  a  method  of  computing  the 
monthly  compensation  for  such  service  Is 
provided  In  section  3(J) . 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  (1)  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  the  service  of  an  employer,  other  than  a 
local  lodge  or  division  or  a  general  commit- 
tee of  a  railway-labor-organization  employer, 
not  conducting  the  principal  part  of  Its  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  only  when  he  is 
rendering  service  to  it  In  the  United  States: 

'"(II)  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  the  service  of  a  local  lodge  or  division  of  a 
rail  way-labor-organization  employer  not  con- 
ducting the  principal  part  of  its  business  ia 
the  United  State.s  only  if  (A)  all,  or  substan- 
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tlally  all.  the  individuals  constituting  the 
membership  of  such  local  lodge  or  division 
are  employees  of  an  employer  conducting 
the  principal  part  of  Its  business  in  the 
United  States:  or  (B)  the  headquarters  of 
such  local  lodge  or  division  is  located  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"(ill)   an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  the  service  of  a  general  committee  of  a 
railway-labor-organization  employer  not  con- 
ducting the  principal  part  of  its  business  in 
the  United  States  only  If   (A)    he  is  repre- 
senting a  local  lodge  or  division  described  In 
clause   (A)    or   (B)    of  paragraph    (11);    (B) 
all.  or  substantially  all,  the  individuals  rep- 
resented by  such  general  committee  are  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  conducting  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Its  business  in  the  United  States; 
or  (C)  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
chairman  or  an  assistant  general  chairman  of 
a  general  committee  which  represents  indi- 
viduals   rendering    service    in    the    United 
States  to  an  employer,  but  in  such  case  if 
his  oflBce  or  headquarters  is  not  located  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Indvlduals  repre- 
sented by  such  general  committee  are  em- 
ployees of  an  employer  not  conducting  the 
principal  part  of  its  business  In  the  United 
States,  only  such  proportion  of  the  remuner- 
ation for  such  service  shall  be  regarded  as 
compensation  as  the  proportion  which  the 
mileage  in  the  United  States  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  general  committee  bears  to 
the  total  mileage  under  its  Jurisdiction,  un- 
less such  mileage  formula  is  inapplicable,  in 
which   case   the   Board   may   prescribe   such 
other  formula  as  it  finds  to  be  equitable,  and 
if  the  application  of  such  mileage  formula, 
or  such  other  formula  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe, would  result  In  the  compensation  of 
the  Individual  being  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  his  remuneration  for  such  service  no  part 
of  such  remuneration  shall  be  regarded  as 
compensation. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
an  Individual  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  In 
the  service  of  an  employer  when  rendering 
service  outside  the  United  States  to  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  required  under  the  laws  appli- 
cable In  the  place  where  the  service  is  ren- 
dered to  employ  therein.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
citizens  or  residents  thereof.  For  purposes  of 
this  subdivision,  the  laws  applicable  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1935,  In  the  place  where  the  service 
Is  rendered  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
plicable there  at  all  times  prior  to  that  date. 
"(e)(1)  An  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  In  the  employment  relation  to  an 
employer  on  August  29,  1935,  If — 

"(1)  he  was  on  that  date  on  leave  of  ab- 
tence  from  his  employment,  expressly  grant- 
ed to  him  by  the  employer  by  whom  he  was 
employed,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  represent- 
ative of  such  employer,  and  the  grant  of  such 
leave  of  absence  will  have  been  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  before  Julv 
1974;  ■' 

"(11)  he  was  in  the  service  of  an  employer 
after  August  29,  1935,  and  before  January 
1946  in  each  of  six  calendar  months,  whether 
or  not  consecutive; 

"(111)  before  August  29,  19.?5.  he  did  not 
retire  and  was  not  retired  or  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  last  employer  by  whom 
he  was  employed  or  Us  corporate  or  operating 
sitccessor,  but  (A)  solely  by  reason  of  his 
physical  or  mental  disability  he  ceased  be- 
fore August  29,  1935,  to  be  in  the  service  of 
such  employer  and  thereafter  remained  con- 
tinuously disabled  until  he  attained  age 
sixty-five  or  until  August  1945,  or  (B)  Rolelv 
for  such  last  stated  reason  an  employer  by 
^a^^  ^^  ^^  employed  before  Augijst  29, 
1935,  or  an  employer  who  is  its  successor  did 
on  or  after  August  29.  1935.  and  before  Au- 
gust  1945  call  him  to  return   to  service,  or 


(C)  If  he  was  so  called  he  was  solely  for 
such  reason  unable  to  render  service  in  six 
calendar  months  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(11);  or 

"(iv)  he  was  on  August  29,  1935,  absent 
from  the  service  of  an  employer  by  reason 
of  a  discharge  which,  within  one  year  after 
the  effective  date  thereof,  was  protested,  to 
an  appropriate  labor  representative  or  to  the 
employer,  as  wrongful,  and  which  was  fol- 
lowed within  ten  years  of  the  effective  date 
thereof  by  his  reinstatement  In  good  faith 
to  his  former  service  with  all  his  seniority 
rights. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  (1)  of  this  subsection,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  In 
the  employment  relation  to  an  employer  on 
August  29,  1935,  if  before  that  date  he  was 
granted  a  pension  or  gratuity  on  the  basis 
of  which  a  pension  was  awarded  to  him  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  or  if  during  the  last  payroll 
period  before  August  29,  1935,  in  which 
he  rendered  service  to  an  employer  he  was 
not  in  the  service  of  an  employer.  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d).  with  respect  to 
any  service  in  such  payroll  period,  or  if  he 
could  have  been  in  the  employment  relation 
to  an  employer  only  by  reason  of  his  having 
been,  either  before  or  after  August  29,  1935. 
in  the  service  of  a  local  lodge  or  division 
defined  as  an  employer  in  subsection  (at. 

"(f)(1)  The  term  'years  of  service"  shall 
mean  the  number  of  years  an  individual  as 
an  employee  shall  have  rendered  service  to 
one  or  more  employers  for  compensation  or 
received  remuneration  for  time  lost,  and 
shall  be  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3(1).  Twelve  calendar 
months,  consecutive  or  otherwise,  in  each  of 
which  an  employee  has  rendered  such  service 
or  received  such  wages  for  time  lost,  shall 
constitute  a  year  of  service.  Ultimate  frac- 
tions shall  be  taken  at  their  actual  value, 
except  that  If  the  Individual  will  have  had 
not  less  than  one  hundred  twenty-six 
months  of  service,  an  ultimate  fraction  of 
six  months  or  more  shall  be  taken  as  one 
year. 

"(2)  Where  service  prior  to  August  29, 
1935,  may  be  included  in  the  computation 
of  years  of  service  as  provided  in  subdivision 
(3)    of  section  3(1),  it  may  be  Included  as 


"  ( 1 )  service  rendered  to  a  person  which  was 
an  employer  on  August  29,  1935,  Irrespective 
of  whether  such  person  was  an  employer  at 
the  time  such  service  was  rendered; 

"(11)  service  rendered  to  any  express  com- 
pany, sleeping-car  company,  or  carrier  by 
railroad  which  was  a  predecessor  of  a  com- 
pany which,  on  August  29,  1935.  was  an  em- 
ployer as  defined  in  paragraph  (i)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1).  irrespective  of  whether  such 
predecessor  was  an  employer  at  the  time 
such  service  was  rendered:  and 

"(lU)  service  rendered  to  a  person  not  an 
employer  In  the  performance  of  operations 
involving  the  use  of  standard  railroad  equip- 
ment if  such  operations  were  performed  bv 
an  employer  on  August  29.  1935. 

"(g)(1)  For  purposes  of  section  3(1)  (2) 
of  this  Act.  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  in  'military  service"  when  com- 
missioned or  enrolled  In  the  active  service 
of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  until  resignation  or  discharge 
therefrom:  and  the  service  of  any  individual 
in  any  reserve  component  of  the  land  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  land  or  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  for  any  period,  even  though  less  than 
thirty  days,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
active  service  in  such  force  duiing  such 
period. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  section  3(1)  (2)  of 
this  Act.  a  'war  service  period'  shall   mean 


(A)  any  war  period,  or  (B)  with  respect  to 
any  particular  Individual,  any  period  dur- 
ing which  such  individual  (1)  having  been 
in  military  service  at  the  end  of  a  war  pe- 
riod, was  required  to  continue  in  military 
service,  or  (U)  was  required  by  call  of  the 
President,  or  by  any  Act  of  Congress  or 
regulation,  order,  or  proclamation  pursuant 
thereto,  to  enter  and  continue  in  military 
service,  or  (C)  any  period  after  September  7, 
1939,  with  respect  to  which  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  was  duly  declared  to  exist 
which  requires  a  strengthening  of  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  3(1)  (2)  of  this 
Act,  a  "war  period'  .shall  be  deemed  to  have 
begun  on  whichever  o/  the  following  dates 
Is  the  earliest:  (A)  the  date  on  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  war; 
or  (B)  the  date  as  of  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state 
of  war  has  existed;  or  (C)  the  date  on  which 
war  was  declared  by  one  or  more  foreign 
Slates  against  the  United  States;  or  (D)  the 
date  on  which  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  any  territory  under  Its  Jurisdiction  was 
Invaded  or  attacked  by  any  armed  force  of 
one  or  more  foreign  slates;  or  (E)  the  date 
on  which  the  United  States  engaged  In  armed 
hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Union  or  of  maintaining  in  any  State  of 
the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government. 
(4)  For  purposes  of  section  3(1)  (2)  of 
this  Act,  a  "war  period'  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  ended  on  the  date  on  which  hostilities 
ceased. 

"(h)(1)    The   term    compensation'   means 
any  form  of  money  remuneration  paid  to  an 
individual   for  services  rendered  as  an  em- 
ployee to  one  or  more  employers,  or  as  an 
employee  to  one  or  more  employers,  or  as  an 
employee    representative.    Including    remu- 
neration paid  for  time  lost  as  an  employee, 
but   remuneration  paid  for  time  lost  shall 
be  deemed  earned   in   the  month   In   which 
such   time  is  lost.  A  pa3rment  made  by  an 
employer  to  an  individual  through  the  em- 
ployers  payroll   shall   be   presumed,    in   the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  be 
compensation  for  service  rendered  by  such 
individual  as  an  employee  of  the  employer 
In  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the  pay- 
ment Is  made.  Compensation  earned  In  any 
calendar  month  before  1947  shall  be  deemed 
paid   in  such  month  regardless  of  whether 
or   when   payment    will   have   been   In    fact 
made,  and  compensation  earned  In  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1946  but  paid  after  the  end 
of  such  calendar  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
compensation  paid  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which   it   will  have  been  earned  if  it  is  so 
reported  by  the  employer  before  February  1 
of  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  or  if  the 
employee  establishes,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9,  the  period  during  which 
such   compensation   will   have   been   earned. 
"(2)    An  employee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
paid  by  an  employer  with  respect  to  an  iden- 
tifiable  period   of   absence   from    the   active 
service  of  the  employer,   including  absence 
on    account    of    personal    injury,    and    the 
amoiuit  he  is  paid  by  the  employer  for  loss 
of  earnings  resulting  from  his  displacement 
to  a  less-remunerniive  position  or  occupa- 
tion. If  a  payment  Is  made  by  an  employer 
with   respect   to  a  personal   injury   and   in- 
cludes pay  for  time  lost,  the  total  payment 
shall   be  deemed   to   be   paid   for   time   lost 
unless,  at  the  time  of  payment,  a  part  of 
such  payment  is  specifically  apportioned  to 
factors  other  than  time  lost.  In  which  event 
only  such  part  of  the  payment  as  Is  not  so 
apportioned  shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  for 
time  lost. 

"(3)  Solely  for  purposes  of  determining 
amounts  to  be  Included  in  the  compensation 
of    an    employee,    the    term    'compensation' 
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shall  also  Include  cash  tips 
employee    In    any    calendar 
course  of  hts  employment  by 
unless  the  amount  of  ntcb  castk 
than  S20. 

■•(4)    Ttps    Included    as 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  su 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  paid  at 
nTitten    statement    Including 
furnished  to  the  employer 
lion  6053(a)   of  the  Internal 
of  1954  or,  If  no  statement 
tips  is  so  furnished,  at   the 
Tips  so  deemed  to  be  paid  in  any 
be  deemed  paid  for  services 
month. 

"(5)   In  determining 
shall  be  attributabl*  as 
to  an  employee  in  calendar 
he  Is  in  military  service  creditable 
tion  3(1)  (3).  In  addition  to  an; 
pensatlon  paid  to  him  with 
months,  tl60  for  each  such 
prior  to  19<S8  and  $260  for  each 
month  after  1967. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding    subdivisions    of    this 
the  term   compensation'  shall 

"(i)  tips,  except  as  is  provide( ; 
division  (3)  of  this  subsection 

'•(11)  the  voluntary  pa3rment 
ployer,  without  deduction  fron 
neratlon  of  the  employee,  of  an 
hereafter  imposed  with  respect 
pensatlon  of  such  employee; 

•■(111)    remuneration   for  serv 
performed  by  a  nonresident  al 
for  the  period  he  Is  temporarily 
the  Dnlted  States  as  a 
subparagraph   (F)   or  (J)    of 
(15)  of  the  Immigration  and 
as  amended,  and  which  Ls 
out   the   purpose   specified  in 
(F)  or  (J),  as  the  case  may  be 

"(Iv)    remuneration  earned  ii 
of  a  local  lodge  or  division  of 
bor-organlzation  employer  will 
any  calendar  month  in  which 
of  such  remuneration  Is  less 

"(V)  remuneration  for  servlc^ 
gate  to  a  national  or 
tlon  of  a  ratlway-Iabor-organlzat 
If  the  Individual  rendering  sucl 
not  previously  rendered  service 
as  such  a  delegate,  which  may 
in  his  'years  of  service". 

"(i)  The  term  'Board'  means 
Retirement  Board. 

"(J)   The  term  "company"  inc 
rations,   sissoclatioiLS,   and 
panles. 

"(k)  The  term  'employee" 
ficer  of  an  employer. 

"(1)   The  terra  "person"  means 
ual,  a  partnership,  an  assoclatl  o 
stock  company,  a  corporation 
States  or  any  other  governmental 

"(m)  The  term  'United  States 
in  a  geographical  sense,  meani 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(n)  The  term  'Social  Secuilt 
the  Social   Security  Act   as 
time  to  time. 

"(o)  An  Individual  shall  be 
"a  current  conn»ctlon  with  the 
d  us  try"  at  the  time  an  annuity 
crue  to  him  and  at  death  if.  1 
consecutive    calendar    months 
mouth  In  which  an  annuity 
ijeglns  to  accrue  to  him,  or 
which   he   dies  If   that   first 
have  been  in  aervlce  as  an 
less    than    twelve   calendar 
such  thirty  calendar  months  do 
ately  precede  such  month,  he 
been   engaged   in    any   regular 
other  than  employment  for  an 
rnipioyment  with  the  Departmeht 
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portatlon,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Nationsd  Mediation  Board,  or  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  In  the  period  be- 
fore such  month  and  after  the  end  of  such 
thirty  months.  For  the  purposes  of  section 
2(d)  only,  an  individual  shall  be  deemed 
also  to  have  a  'current  connection  with  the 
railroad  industry'  If  he  wUl  have  completed 
ten  years  of  service  and  (A)  he  would  be  nel- 
their  fully  nor  currently  Insured  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  his  service  as  an  em- 
ployee after  December  31,  1936,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
in  that  Act,  or  (B)  he  has  no  quarters  of 
coverage  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(p)  The  term  'annuity'  means  a  monthly 
sum  which  Is  payable  on  the  first  day  of  each 
calendar  month  for  the  accrual  during  the 
preceding  calendar  month. 

"(q)  The  terms  'quarter'  and  'calendar 
quarter'  shall  mean  a  period  of  three  cal- 
endar months  ending  on  March  31,  June  30, 
September  30,  or  December  31. 

"(r)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  considered  to  be  permanently  in- 
sured \inder  the  Social  Security  Act  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  If  he  or  she  would  be  fully 
Insured  within  the  meaning  of  section  214(a) 
of  that  Act  when  he  or  she  attains  age  62 
solely  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  quarters  of 
coverage  under  that  Act  acquired  prior  to 
January  1,  1975. 

"ANNUITY    EUCI^U-MY    REQUIREMENTS 

'Sec.  a.  (a)(1)  The  following-described 
individuals.  If  they  shall  have  completed 
ten  years  of  service  and  shall  have  filed 
application  for  annuities,  shall,  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsections  (e). 
(f),  and  (h).  be  entitled  to  annuities  in  the 
amounts  provided  under  section  3  of  this 
Act — 

"(1)  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five; 

"(11)  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixty  and  have  completed  thirty  years 
of  service; 

"(ill)  individuals  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-two  and  have  completed  less 
than  thirty  years  of  service,  but  the  annuity 
of  such  individuals  shall  be  reduced  by 
1/180  for  each  calendar  month  that  be  or 
she  Is  under  age  sixty-five  when  the  annuity 
begins  to  accrue; 

"■(iv)  individuals  who  have  a  current  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  industry,  whose 
permanent  physical  or  mental  condition  is 
such  as  to  be  disabling  for  work  In  their 
regular  occupation,  and  who  (A)  have  com- 
pleted twenty  years  of  service  or  (B)  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixty;  and 

"(v)  individuals  whose  permanent  phy.sl- 
cal  or  mental  condition  Is  such  that  they 
are  unable  to  engage  in  any  regular  employ- 
ment. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (Iv) 
of  subdivision  (1),  the  Board,  with  the  co- 
operation of  employers  and  employees,  shall 
secure  the  establishment  of  standards  deter- 
mining the  physical  and  mental  conditions 
which  permanently  disqualify  employees  for 
work  in  the  several  occupations  In  the  rail- 
road Industry,  and  the  Board,  employers,  and 
employees  shall  cooperate  in  the  promotion 
of  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  standards  applied  by  the  several 
employers.  An  individual's  condition  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  disabling  for  work  in  his  regular 
occupation  if  he  will  have  been  disqualified 
by  his  employer  for  service  In  his  regular 
occupation  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
standards  so  established;  if  the  employee  will 
not  have  been  so  disqualified  by  his  employer, 
the  Board  shall  determine  whether  his  con- 
dition is  disabling  for  work  In  his  regular 
occupation  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
generally  established;  and.  If  the  employee's 
regular  occupation  Is  not  one  with  respect  to 
which  standards  will  have  been  established, 


the  standards  relating  to  a  reasonably  com. 
parable  occupation  shall  be  used.  If  there  is 
no  such  comparable  occupation,  the  Board 
shall  determine  whether  the  employee's  con- 
dition is  disabling  for  work  In  his  regular 
occupation  by  determining  whether  under 
the  practices  generally  prevailing  in  indus- 
tries in  which  such  occupation  exists  such 
condition  is  a  permanent  disqualification  for 
work  in  such  occupation.  For  purposes  of  this 
subdivision  and  paragraph  (iv)  of  subdivision 
( 1 ) ,  an  employee"B  'regular  occupation'  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  occupation  in  which  he 
will  have  been  engaged  in  more  calendar 
months  than  the  calendar  months  In  which 
he  will  have  been  engaged  in  any  other  occu- 
pation during  the  last  preceding  five  calendar 
years,  whether  or  not  consecutive,  In  each  of 
which  years  he  will  have  earned  wages  or 
salary,  except  that,  if  an  employee  establishes 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  consecutive  calen- 
dar years  he  will  have  been  engaged  in  an- 
other occupation  In  one-half  or  more  of  all 
the  months  in  which  he  wlU  have  earned 
wages  or  salary,  he  may  claim  such  other 
occupation  as  his  regular  occupation. 

"(3)  Such  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  prescribed  by  the  Board, 
of  the  disability  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(iv)  or  (v)  of  subdivision  (1)  and  of  the 
continuance  of  such  disability  (according  to 
the  standards  applied  in  the  establishment  of 
such  disability)  until  the  employee  attains 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  If  the  Individual  fails  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Board  as  to  proof  of  the  continuance  of 
the  disability  until  be  attains  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  his  right  to  an  annuity  by 
reason  of  such  disability  shall,  except  for  good 
cause  shown  to  the  Board,  cease,  but  without 
prejudice  to  his  rights  to  any  subsequent 
annuity  to  which  he  may  be  entitled. 

"(b)(1)  An  individual  who — 

"(I)  has  attained  age  60  and  completed 
thirty  years  of  service  or  attained  age  66; 

"(11)  has  completed  twenty-five  years  of 
service; 

"(Hi)  Is  entitled  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (a)  (1);  and 

"(iv)  had  a  current  connection  with  the 
railroad  InUtistry  at  the  time  such  annuity 
began  to  accrue, 

shall,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In 
subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection  and  In  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (h),  be  entitled  to  a  sup- 
plemental annuity  in  the  amount  provided 
imder  section  3  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  cases  where  an  lndlvldual"s  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (a)  (1)  begins  to  ac- 
crue on  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
the  amount  of  any  supplemental  annuity  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  for  that  month  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-thirtieth  for  each  day  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (a)  (1) , 

"(2)  No  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
supplemental  annuity  provided  by  this  sub- 
section for  any  period  after  be  renders  any 
service  as  an  employee  for  compensation  after 
his  supplemental  annuity  closing  date,  which 
is  the  last  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  he  attains  age  65:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  supplemental  annuity 
closing  date  of  an  individual  who  attained 
age  65  prior  to  January  1,  1976.  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  section  3 (J)  (4)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937:  Provided  further. 
That  for  an  employee  whose  supplemental 
annuity  closing  date  occurs  after  he  has  com- 
pleted at  le-ast  23  years  of  service  but  before 
he  has  completed  25  years  of  service  and  be- 
fore he  would  have  been  entitled  (upon  fil- 
ing an  application  therefor)  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefiu  under  section  202(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  if  be  had  no  service  as 
an  employee  under  this  Act,  such  closing  date 
shall  be  extended  to  the  earlier  of  (A)  th» 
day  before  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
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for  which  be  would  (on  application)  be  en- 
titled to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
section  20a(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If 
lie  had  no  service  as  an  employee  imder  this 
Act.  or  (B)  the  last  day  of  the  first  month 
for  which  he  qualifies  for  a  supplemental 
antxuity  under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subdivision  (2) 
shall  not  supersede  the  provisions  of  any 
agreement  reached  through  collective  bar- 
gaining which  provides  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement at  an  age  less  than  the  applicable 
supplemental  annuity  closing  date  deter- 
mined under  such  subdivision. 

'•(c)U)  The  spouse  of  an  individual,  if— 

'  (I)  such  individual  (A)  is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  subsection  (a)(1)  and  (B) 
has  attained  the  age  of  60  and  has  com- 
pleted thirty  years  of  service  or  has  attained 
the  age  ot  62,  and 

"(11)  such  spouse  (A)  has  attained  the  age 
of  65,  or  (B)  has  attained  the  age  of  60  and 
such  Individual  has  completed  thirty  years 
of  service,  or  (C),  In  the  case  of  a  wife,  has 
in  her  care  (Individually  or  Jointly  with  her 
husband)  a  child  who  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  in  paragraph  (ill)  of  sub- 
section (d)(1)  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph), 
shall,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (h),  be  entitled  to 
a  spouse's  annuity,  if  he  or  she  has  filed 
application  therefor.  In  the  amount  provided 
under  section  4  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  A  spouse  who  would  be  euililed  to  an 
annuiiy  under  subdivision  ( 1 )  If  he  or  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  65  may  elect  upon 
or  after  attaining  the  age  of  62  to  receive 
such  annuity,  but  the  annuity  in  any  such 
case  shall  be  reduced  by  1/180  for  each  calen- 
dar month  that  the  spouse  Is  under  age  65 
when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  tlie  term 
"spouse"  shall  mean  the  wife  or  husband  of 
an  annuitant  under  subsection   (a)(1)    who 

(I)  was  mEirrled  to  such  annuitant  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  day  on  which  the  application 
for  a  spouse's  annuity  is  filed,  or  in  the 
month  prior  to  bis  or  her  marriage  to  such 
annuitant  was  eligible  for  an  annuity  under 
paragraph  (I)  or  (Iv)  of  subsection  (d)(1) 
or,  on  the  basis  of  disability,  under  para- 
graph (ill)  thereof,  or  is  the  parent  of  such 
annuitant's  son  or  daughter,  if,  as  of  the  day 
on  which  the  application  for  a  spouse's  an- 
nuity Is  filed,  such  wife  or  husband  and  such 
annuitant  were  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold, or  such  wife  or  husband  was  receiving 
regular  contributions  from  such  annuitant 
toward  her  or  his  support,  or  such  annuitant 
has  been  ordered  by  any  court  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  such  wife  or  husband;  and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  husband,  was  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  bis  support  from  his  wife 
at  the  time  his  wife's  annuity  xnider  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  began. 

"(d)(1)  The  following  described  survivors 
of  a  deceased  employee  who  will  have  com- 
pleted ten  years  of  service  and  will  have  bad 
a  current  connection  with  the  railroad  In- 
dustry at  the  time  of  his  death  shall,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsections 
(g)  and  (b),  be  entitled  to  annuities,  If  they 
have  filed  application  therefor,  in  the 
amounts  provided  under  section  4  of  this 
Act— 

"(l)  a  widow  (as  defined  in  section  216(c) 
and  (k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  or  wid- 
ower (as  defined  in  section  216  (g)  and  (k) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of  such  a  deceased 
employee  who  has  not  remarried  and  who 

(A)  will  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  or 

(B)  will  have  attained  the  age  of  fifty  but 
will  not  have  attained  age  sixty  and  Is  under 
a  disability  which  began  before  the  end  of 
the  period  prescribed  in  subdivision  (2),  and 
who,  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  was  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  bis  support  from  the  de- 
ceased employee  at  the  time  of  her  death  or 
at  the  time  her  annuity  under  subsection  (a) 
( 1 )  began; 
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"(11)  a  widow  (as  defined  In  section  216 
(c)  and  (k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of 
such  a  deceased  employee  who  has  not  re- 
married and  who  (A)  Is  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  paragraph  (i) ,  and  (B)  at  the 
time  of  filing  an  application  for  an  annuity 
under  this  paragraph,  will  have  in  her  care 
a  child  of  such  deceased  employee,  which 
child  Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (lit)  (other  than  an  annuity  payable 
to  a  child  who  has  attained  age  18  and  Is  not 
under  a  disability); 

"(111)  a  child  (as  defined  In  section  216 
(e)  and  (k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  of 
such  a  deceased  employee  who  (A)  will  be 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  (B)  will 
be  less  than  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  a 
full-time  student  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion, or  (C)  will,  without  regard  to  his  age, 
be  under  a  disability  which  began  before  he 
attained  age  twenty-two  or  before  the  close 
of  the  eighty-fourth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  his  most  recent  entitlement 
to  an  annuity  under  this  paragraph  termi- 
nated because  he  ceased  to  be  under  a  dis- 
ability, and  who  Is  unmarried  and  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  employee  at  the  time  of 
the  employee"s  death:   and 

"(iv)  a  parent  (as  defined  in  section  302 
(h)(3)  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act)  of  such 
a  deceased  employee  who  (A)  will  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  and  (B)  will  have 
received  at  least  one-half  of  his  or  her  sup- 
port from  such  deceased  employee  at  the 
time  of  the  employee"s  death  and  (C)  will 
not  have  remarried  after  the  employee's 
death:  Provided,  however,  That  no  parent 
will  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this 
paragraph  on  the  basis  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee's compensation  and  years  of  service 
in  any  case  where  such  employee  died  leaving 
a  widow  or  widower  or  a  child  who  is,  or 
who  might  In  the  futiure  become,  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  period  referred  to  in  clause  (B) 
of  subdivision  (1)(1)  is  the  period  (1)  be- 
ginning with  the  latest  of  (A)  the  month 
of  the  employee's  death.  (B)  in  the  case  of 
a  widow,  the  last  month  for  which  she  was 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (11) 
of  subdivision  (1)  as  the  widow  of  the  de- 
ceased employee,  or  (C)  the  month  In  which 
the  widow's  or  widower's  previous  entitle- 
ment to  an  annuity  as  the  widow  or  widower 
of  the  deceased  employee  terminated  be- 
cause her  or  bis  disability  had  ceased  and 
(H)  ending  with  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  she  or  he  attains  age  sixty,  or,  if 
earlier,  with  the  close  of  the  eighty-fourth 
month  following  the  month  with  which  such 
period  began. 

"(3)  For  purpoees  of  paragraph  (1)  or 
(111)  of  subdivision  (1),  a  widow,  widower, 
or  child  shall  be  under  a  disability  U  her  or 
his  permanent  physical  or  mental  condition 
Is  sucb  that  she  or  be  Is  unable  to  engage 
In  any  regular  employment.  The  provisions 
of  8ul>section  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  as  to  the 
proof  of  disability  shall  apply  with  regard 
to  determinations  with  respect  to  disability 
under  subdivision  ( 1 ) . 

"(4)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subdivision  (3)  of  suljsec- 
tlon  (c)  whether  an  applicant  Is  the  wife, 
husband,  widow,  widower,  child,  or  parent 
of  a  deceased  employee  as  claimed,  the  rules 
set  forth  In  section  216(h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  applied  deeming,  for 
this  purpose,  individuals  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (c)  to  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (11)  of  subsection  (d)(1)  to  be 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  subsection  (e), 
(f),  or  (g)  of  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (ill)  of 
subdivision  ( 1 ) ,  a  child  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  dependent  upon  his  parent  em- 
ployee if  the  conditions  set  forth  in  section 
202(d)   (3),  (4),  or  (9)  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  are  fulfilled.  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (defining  the  terms  'full-time  student' 
and  'educational  Institution')  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Board  In  the  administration  of 
this  subsection  as  if  the  references  therein 
to  the  Secretary  were  references  to  the 
Board.  A  child  who  attains  age  twenty-two 
at  a  time  when  he  is  a  full-time  student  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(7)  of  section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Secvirity 
Act  and  without  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  such  paragraph)  but  has 
not  (at  such  time)  completed  the  require- 
ments for,  or  received,  a  degree  from  a  four- 
year  college  or  university  shall  be  deemed 
(for  purposes  of  determining  bis  continuing 
or  Initial  entitlement  to  an  annuity  under 
this  subsection)  not  to  have  attained  such 
age  luitil  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  quarter  or  semester  in 
which  he  Is  enrolled  at  such  time  (or.  if  the 
educational  institution  in  which  he  Is  en- 
rolled Is  not  op>erated  on  a  quarter  or  semes- 
ter system,  until  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  following  the  completion  of  the 
course  in  which  he  Is  enrolled  or  until  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  beginning  after 
such  time,  whichever  first  occurs). 

"(e)(1)  No  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
an  annuity  inider  subsection  (a)  (1)  until  he 
shall  have  ceased  to  render  compensated 
service  to  any  person,  whether  or  not  an 
employer  as  defined  in  section  1(a)  (but 
with  the  right  to  engage  in  other  employ- 
ment to  the  extent  not  prohibited  by  sub- 
division (3)  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  or 
by  subsection  (f)  ). 

"(2 1  An  annuity  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  paid  only  If  the  applicant  shall  bave 
relluqiushed  sttch  rights  as  he  may  bave  to 
rettu-n  to  the  service  of  an  employer  and  of 
the  person,  or  persons,  by  whom  be  was  last 
employed:  Provided,  however  That  this  re- 
quirement sliall  not  apply  to  individuals 
mentioned  in  paragraphs  (iv)  and  (v)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  prior  to  attaining  age 
sUty-flve:  Prot'ided  further.  That,  nothwlth- 
standing  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  pro- 
viso and  of  clause  (i)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  this  section,  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  to 
the  spouse  of  an  Individual  only  if  such  in- 
dividual shall  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  this  subdivision  without  regard  to  the 
preceding  proviso:  And  provided  further. 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  tbe 
first  proviso  of  this  subdivision  and  of  clause 
(ill)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  a 
supplemental  anntilty  shall  be  paid  to  an 
individual  only  if  such  individual  shall  bave 
satisfied  tbe  requirements  of  this  subdivislou 
without  regard  to  the  first  proviso  thereof. 

"(3)  No  annuity  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
or  supplemental  annuity  tmder  subsection 
(b)(li  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  any 
month  In  which  an  individual  in  receipt  of 
an  annuity  or  supplemental  annuity  there- 
under shall  render  compensated  service  to  an 
employer  or  to  tbe  last  person,  or  persons, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  prior  to  tbe  date 
on  which  tbe  annuity  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  began  to  accrue.  Individuals  receiving 
annuities  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  re- 
port to  tbe  Board  immediately  all  such  com- 
pensated service. 

"(4)  No  annuity  under  paragraph  (iv)  or 
(V)  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  shall  be  paid  to  an 
individual  with  respect  to  any  month  in 
which  the  individual  is  under  age  sixty-five 
and  Is  paid  more  than  $200  In  earnings  from 
employment  or  self-employment  of  any 
form:  Provided,  however.  That  for  purposes 
of  this  subdivision,  if  a  payment  In  any  one 
calendar  month  Is  for  accruals  in  more  than 
one  calendar  month,  such  payment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  In  each  of  the 
months  In  which  accrued  to  the  extent  ac- 
crued In  such  montb.  Any  sucb  Individual 
tmder  tbe  age  of  sixty-five  shall  report  to  th» 
Board  any  such  payment  of  earnings  for  sucb 
employment  or  self-employment  before  re- 
ceipt and  acceptance  of  an  annult^y  for  the 
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second  month  following  the 
payment.  A  deduction  shall  be 
respect  to  any  such  individual 
make  such  report,  In  the  annult; ' 
ties    otherwise    due    the 
iftnount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
for  each   month   in   which   he   is 
earnings  in  such  employment  or 
ment,   except   that   the   first 
posed  pursuant  to  this  sentence 
case  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
of   the  annuity  otherwise  due 
month  with  respect  to  which  thi 
is  Imposed.  If  pursuant  to  the 
of  this  subdivision  an  annuity  w 
to  an  Individual  with  respect  to 
months  in  any  calendar  year,  and 
quently  established   that  the   i 
of   such    individual's   earnings 
year  as  determined  In  accordanc 
sentence  (but  exclusive  of  earnin 
ices  described   in   subdivision    (3 
exceed   82400,   the   annuity   with 
such  month  or  months,  and  any 
imposed  by  reason  of  the  failun  i 
earnings  for  such  month  or 
the  third  sentence  of  this 
then  be  payable.  If  the  total  amo 
individual's  earnings  during  sue! 
elusive  of  earnings  for  services 
subdivision    (3))    is  In  excess  of 
number  of  months  In  such  year 
to  which  an  annuity  is  not 
son  of  such  first  and  third 
not  exceed  one  month  for  each 
excess,  treating  the  last  $100  or 
excess  as  $200;  and  if  the  amount 
nuity  has  changed  during  such 
ments   of  annuities  which   bee 
solely  by  reason  of  the  limitation! 
In  this  sentence  shall  be  made 
spect  to  the  month  or  months  for 
annuity  is  larger. 

"(5)   The  annuity  of  a  spouse 
section  (c)  shall,  with  respect  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
section  as  the  Individual's  annu 
tlon,  the  annuity  of  a  spouse  u 
tion  (c)  shall  not  be  payable  for 
if  the  Individual's  annuity  under 
(a)  (1)  is  not  payable  for  such 
son  of  the  provisions  of  this 

"(f)(1)    That  portion   of   the 
annuity  as  is  computed  under 
this  Act  on  the  basis  of  (A)  his 
and  years  of  service  subsequent  t< 
31,    1974.   and    (B)    his   wages 
ployment  income  derived  from  e 
and     self-employment     under 
Security   Act    and    that   portion 
dividual's  annuity  as  is  computed 
tion   3(h)    of   this   Act   shall   be 
deductions  on  account  of  work 
the  provisions  of  section  203  of 
Security  Act  in  the  same  manner 
portion  of  such  annuity  were  a 
surance   benefit   under  that  Act 
however,  That   the   provisions  of 
division  shall  be  applicable  to 
of    an    Individual    only    if    such 
would    be    fully    insured    under 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  wa^e  i 
employment   income   derived 
ment  and  self-employment  unde; 
and   on   the  basis  of   compensati 
from  service  as  an  employee  after 
31,  1974,  if  such  service  as  an  e 
been  included   in   the  term  emplb; 
defined  In  that  Act.  Any  person 
of   an   annuity  subject   to 
this  subsection  shall  report  to  the 
receipt  of  excess  earnings  as  defin*  d 
graph    (3)    of   section   203(f)    of 
Security  Act. 

"(2)  That  portion  of  the  spous* 
under  subsection  (c)   which  Is 
the  portion  of  the  Individual's 
Ject  to  deductions  under  subdivision 
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modtb  of  such     that   portion  of  the  spouse's  annuity  as  is 
lnf)osed,  with     computed  under  section  4(e)  of  this  Act  shall 
fails  to      be  subject  to  deductions  on  account  of  work 
or  annul-     pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203  of 
in    an     the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  same  manner 
he  annuity     as  if  such  portion  of  such  spouse's  annuity 
paid  such      were  a  monthly  insurance  benefit  under  that 
-employ-     Act.  In  addition,  such  portion  of  the  spouse's 
deduction   im-      annuity  shall  be  subject  to  deductions  if  the 
shall  in  no      individual's  annuity  is  subject  to  deductions 
he  amount      under  subdivision  ( 1 )  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first     If  such  portion  of  such  spouse's  annuity  were 
deduction      a  monthly  insurance  benefit  under  the  Social 
sentence     Security  Act. 
IS  not  paid         "(g)  (1)  No  annuity  shall  be  paid  to  a  sur- 
er more      vivor  under  subsection   (d)    wiih  respect  to 
it  is  subse-      any  month  in  which  such  survivor  renders 
amount      service  for  compensation  as  an  employee  of 
during   such     an   employer.   Survivors   receiving   annuities 
with  that      under    subsection    (d)    shall    report    to    the 
5S  for  serv-      Board  immediately  all  such  service  for  com- 
)    did   not     pensation. 

respect   to         "(2)   Deductions,  in  amounts  and  at  such 
deduction      time  or  times  as  the  Board  shall  determine, 
to  report     shall  be  made  from  any  payments  to  which  a 
motiths  under     survivor    is   entitled    under    subsection    (d) 
shall      until    the   total   of   such   deductions   equals 
nt  of  such      such  survivor  s  annuity  under  that  subsec- 
year   (ex-      tion  for  any  month,  if  for  such  month  such 
described  in     survivor  is  under  the  age  of  seventy-two  and 
$2400.   the      is  charged  with  excess  earnings  under  .section 
respect     203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or,  having 
payable  by  rea-      engaged  in  any  activity  outside  the  United 
sentences  shall     States,   would   be  charged   under   such   sec- 
of  such      tion  203(f)  with  any  excess  earnings  derived 
mlpTe  of  such      from  such  activity  if  it  had  been  an  activity 
of  the  an-     within   the  United  States.  For  purposes  of 
any  pay-      this  subdivision  the  Board  shall  have  the  au- 
payable     thority  to  take  such  actions  and  to  make  such 
contained      determinations  and  such  suspensions  of  pay- 
t  with  re-      ment  of  benefits  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
which  the     extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   would   be   authorized   to 
take  or  to  make  under  section  203(h)  (3)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  If  the  survivors  were 
receiving  the  annuities  to  which  this  subdivi- 
sion applies  under  section  202  of  such  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That   in   determining   a 
survivor's  excess  earnings  for  a  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subdivision  there  shall  not 
be  included  his  income  from  employment  or 
self-employment   during   months   beginning 
with  the  month  with  respect  to  which  he 
ceases  to  be  qualified  for  an  annuity.  Sur- 
vivors receiving  annuities  under  subsection 
(d)    shall   report   to   the   Board   the   receipt 
of  excess  earnings  described  in  this  subdivi- 
sion. 

■■(h)(1)  In  the  event  military  service 
credited  under  section  3(1)  (2)  of  this  Act 
is  or  has  been  used  as  the  basis  or  as  a  par- 
tial basis  for  a  pension,  disability  compensa- 
tion, or  any  other  gratuitous  benefits  pay- 
able on  a  periodic  basis  under  any  other  Act 
of  Congress,  any  annuity  of  an  mdivldual 
xmder  subsection  (a)(1)  which  is  based  in 
part  on  such  military  service  shall  be  re- 
duced, with  respect  to  a  calendar  month  for 
all  or  part  of  which  s\ich  other  benefit  is 
also  payable,  by  (1)  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  years  of  service  by  which  such 
military  service  Increases  the  years  of  service 
bears  to  the  total  years  of  service,  or  (11)  the 
aggregate  amount  of  such  pensions  or  other 
benefit  with  respect  to  that  month,  which- 
ever would  result  In  the  smaller  reduction: 
Provided,  however.  That  in  no  case  shall  the 
reduction  under  this  subdivision  operate  to 
reduce  the  annuity  of  an  individual  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  below  the  amount  it  would 
have  been  if  military  service  had  not  been 
included  in  the  individual's  years  of  service. 
If  the  annuity  of  an  Individual  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  is  reduced  for  any  month  by 
s  annuity  reason  of  this  subdivision,  any  annuity  pay- 
deHved  from  able  to  the  spouse  of  such  Individual  for  such 
aniiulty  sub-  month  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  reduced 
( 1 )  and     proportionately. 
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"(2)  The  supplemental  armuity  provided 
an  Individual  by  subsection  (b)  shall,  with 
respect  to  any  month,  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  pension,  at- 
tributable to  the  employer's  contribution, 
that  such  individual  is  entitled  to  receive  for 
that  month  under  any  other  supplemental 
pension  plan:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
maximum  of  such  reduction  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  annuity 
less  any  amount  by  which  the  stipplemental 
pension  is  reduced  by  reason  of  the  supple- 
mental annuity. 

■■(3)  If  a  spou.se  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  .subsection  (c)  or  a  survivor  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  subsection  (d)  for  any 
month  is  al.so  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  for  such  month,  the  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be 
reduced,  but  not  below  zero,  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annuity  under  subsection  (a) 
( 1 ) :  Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  If  either 
the  spouse  or  survivor  or  the  individual  upon 
whose  earnings  record  the  spouse's  or  sur- 
vivor's annuity  under  subsection  (c)  or  (di 
is  based  rendered  service  as  an  employee  to 
an  employer,  or  as  an  employee  representa- 
tive, prior  to  January  1,  1975. 

"(4)  If  an  annuitant  is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  annuity  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  for  a  month,  such  annuitant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  only  the  larger  of  such  annuities  for 
such  month,  except  that,  if  such  annuitant 
so  elects,  he  shall  instead  be  entitled  to  only 
the  smaller  of  such  annuities  for  such  month. 

"COMPUTATION  op  EMPLOYEi:  ANNtJmES 

"Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  The  annuity  of  an  indi- 
vidual under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  In  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  amount 
(before  any  reduction  on  account  of  age  and 
before  any  deductions  on  account  of  work )  of 
the  old-age  insurance  benefit  or  disability 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  such  individual 
would  have  been  entitled  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  If  all  of  his  or  her  service  as  an 
employee  after  December  31,  1936,  had  been 
Included  in  the  term  employment  as  defined 
in  that  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (il)  of  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
shall,  except  for  purposes  of  recomputations 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
215(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  be  deemed 
to  have  attained  age  65,  and  Individuals  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (Iv) 
or  (V)  of  such  section  2(a)(1)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  a  disability  in- 
surance benefit  under  section  223  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

"(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of 
an  individual  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  to  which  such  Individual  would 
have  been  entitled  (without  regard  to  the 
requirement  that  an  Individual's  years  of 
service  be  ten  or  more)  under  section  2(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  as 
in  effect  on  December  31,  1974,  on  the  basis 
of  his  compensation  and  years  of  service 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  deeming  such  in- 
dividual (i)  to  be  eligible  for  such  an  an- 
nuity and  (11)  to  be  entitled  to  no  other 
benefit  under  either  that  Act  or  the  Social 
Security  Act  except  a  benefit  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  the  amount  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
clause (11)  of  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (h) 
(1)  or  (h)(2)  of  this  section,  minus  (B)  the 
amount  of  the  old-age  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  would  have  been  en- 
titled (before  any  deductions  on  account  of 
work  and  subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subdivision)  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  in  effect  on  December  31.  1974,  If  all  his 
service  as  an  employee  after  December  31. 
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1936,  and  before  January  1,  1975,  were  In- 
cluded in  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
In  that  Act,  and  U  such  Individual  (1)  were 
age  65  and  otherwise  eligible  for  sxich  a  bene- 
fit and  (11)  had  no  wnges  or  self-employment 
income  under  that  Act  other  than  wages 
derived  from  service  as  an  employee  after 
December  31,  1936,  and  before  January  1, 
1975.  For  purposes  of  computing  amounts 
vuider  clause  (A)  of  this  subdivision,  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  approxi- 
mate the  effect  of  the  reductions  prescribed 
by  sections  3(a)  (2>  and  3(a)  (3)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  in  cases  where 
the  Individual  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  under 
subsection  (h)(1)  or  (h)(2)  of  this  section. 
For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  18  'benefit 
computation  years'  shall  be  used  In  cal- 
culating an  Individual's  'average  monthly 
wage',  except  In  computing  Increases  in 
amounts  determined  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  subdivision  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
(6)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
"(2)  The  amount  computed  under  sub- 
division (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
creased by  65  per  centum  of  the  percentage 
increase  obtained  by  comparing  the  un- 
adjusted Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
month  of  September  1976  with  the  un- 
adjusted Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Sep- 
tember Immediately  preceding  the  earlier 
of  (A)  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  in- 
dividual's annuity  under  section  2(a)(1) 
of  this  Act  begins  to  accrue  or  (B)  the 
calendar  year  1981. 

"(c)  If  an  Individual  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(aMl)  of  this  Act  will 
have  rendered  service  as  an  employee  to  an 
employer,  or  as  an  employee  representative, 
subsequent  to  December  31,  1974,  the  amount 
of  the  amiulty  of  such  individual  provided 
under  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Increased  by  $1.50  for  each  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  service  that  the  individ- 
ual has  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and  by 
$1.00  for  each  year  of  service  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  that  the  individual  has  in  ex- 
cess of  10  years. 

"(d)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  an 
Individual  provided  under  the  preceding  sub- 
sections of  this  section  shall  be  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  multiplying  such  Indi- 
vidual's years  of  service  subsequent  to  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  by  .5  per  centum  of  his 
average  monthly  compensation  for  such 
years  of  service  and  (B)  $4.00  for  each  of 
such  years  of  service. 

"(2)  The  amount  computed  under  sub- 
division (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
creased (but  subject  to  the  reductKm  pre- 
scribed by  the  following  sentence)  by  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  the  sum  of  (1)  .6  per 
centum  of  the  Individual's  average  monthly 
compensation  for  his  years  of  service  subse- 
quent to  December  31,  1974,  disregarding, 
for  this  purpose,  compensation  for  any 
month  after  December  31,  1980,  in  excess  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  maximum  annual  taxable 
•wages'  (as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1980,  and  (11)  $4.00,  multlpUed  by 
(B)  the  product  of  (1)  the  individual's  years 
of  service  subsequent  to  December  31,  1974, 
and  (11)  65  per  centum  of  the  percentage  In- 
crease obtained  by  comparing  the  unad- 
justed Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  month 
of  September  1976  with  the  unadjusted  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  September  imme- 
diately preceding  the  earlier  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  Individual's  annuity  under 
section  2(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  begins  to  accrue 
or  the  calendar  year  1981.  The  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subdivision  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  by  which  (C)  the  product  of 
(i)  .5  per  centum  of  the  Individual's  average 


monthly  compensation  for  his  years  of  serv- 
ice subsequent  to  December  31,  1974,  disre- 
garding, for  this  purpose,  compensation  for 
any  month  after  December  31,  1980,  in  ex- 
cess of  one-twelfth  of  the  maximum  annual 
taxable  "wages'  (as  defined  in  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  the 
calendar  year  1980,  times  (11)  the  individ- 
ual's years  of  service  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  exceeds  (D)  the  product  of  (1) 
.5  per  centum  of  the  Individual's  average 
monthly  compensation  for  his  years  of  serv- 
ice subsequent  to  December  31,  1974,  disre- 
garding, for  this  purpose,  compensation  for 
.Tuy  month  after  December  31,  1976,  in  excess 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  maxlminn  annual  tax- 
able 'wages'  (as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1976.  times  (II)  the  Indlvldtml's 
years  of  service  subsequent  to  December  31. 
1974:  Provided,  however,  That  the  provisions 
of  this  sentence  shall  not  operate  to  reduce 
the  amount  determined  under  the  preceding 
sentence  below  an  amount  equal  to  $4.0U 
multiplied  by  the  amount  computed  under 
clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(e)  The  supplemental  annuity  of  an  in- 
dividual under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  $23  plus  an  additional  amount  of  $4  for 
each  year  of  service  that  the  individual  has 
in  excess  of  25  years,  but  In  no  ca.se  shall  the 
supplemental  annuity  exceed  $43. 

"(f)(1)  If  the  total  amount  of  an  in- 
dividual's annuity  and  supplemental  annuity 
computed  under  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  secUpn  would,  before  any  reductions  on 
accounCof  age  and  disregarding  any  In- 
creases in  such  total  amoimt  which  become 
effective  after  the  date  on  which  such  in- 
dividual's annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)  of 
tills  Act  begins  to  accrue,  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  100  per  centum  of 
his  'final  average  monthly  compensation' 
up  to  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  maxlmxmi  annual  taxable 
'wages'  (as  defined  in  section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of.  1954)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  individual's  an- 
nuity under  section  2(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  be- 
gins to  accrue,  plus  (B)  80  per  centum  of  so 
much  of  bis  'final  average  monthly  compen- 
sation' as  exceeds  50  per  centum  of  one- 
twelfth  of  the  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  (as  defined  In  section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  such  individual's  annu- 
ity under  section  2 (a)  (1)  of  this  Act  begins 
to  accrue,  the  supplemental  annuity  of  such 
individual  first,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the 
annuity  amount  of  such  Individual  as  com- 
puted under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  eball  be  reduced  until  such 
total  amount  of  such  Individual's  annuity 
and  supplemental  annuity  equals  such  sum 
or  until  such  supplemental  annuity  and  such 
annuity  amount  computed  under  subeec- 
tions  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  are  re- 
duced to  zero,  whichever  occurs  first:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
subdivision  shall  not  operate  to  reduce  the 
total  amount  of.  an  Individual's  annuity  and 
supplemental  annuity  computed  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  below 
$1,200.  For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  the 
'final  average  monthly  compensation'  at  an 
Individual  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
tlie  total  compensation  received  by  such 
individual  in  the  two  calendar  years,  con- 
secutive or  otherwise.  In  which  he  was  cred- 
ited with  the  highest  total  compensation 
during  the  ten-year  period  ending  with  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  in  which  such  Individ- 
ual's annuity  under  section  2(a)  (1)  of  this 
Act  begins  to  accrue  by  24.  For  purposes  of 
this  subdivision,  the  term  'compensation' 
shall  Include  'compensation'  as  defined  In 
section  1(h)  of  this  Act,  'wages'  as  defined  in 


sc:',!on  20!)  ot  the  Social  Security  Act,  'self- 
employment  income'  as  defined  in  section 
211(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  wages 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  under  section  217 
or  229  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  account 
of  military  service:  Provided,  however,  That 
in  no  case  shall  the  compensation  with  re- 
.spect  to  any  calendar  month  exceed  the  lim- 
itation on  the  compensation  for  such  month 
prescribed  in  svibsection  (J)  of  this  section. 
Wages  and  relf-employment  income  Included 
as  compensation  for  purposes  of  this  subdi- 
vision shall,  in  the  ab.sence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  be  presumed  to  have  been  paid  in 
equal  proportions  with  re?:pect  to  all  months 
in  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  credited,  in 
the  case  of  wages,  or  in  equal  proportions 
v^-lth  respect  to  all  months  In  the  calendar 
year  in  which  credited.  In  the  case  of  self- 
employment  Income. 

"(2)  If,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who.se 
annuity  imder  section  2ia>(l)  of  this  Act 
began  to  accrue  prior  to  January  1.  1983.  the 
annuity  (disregarding  any  amount  provided 
by  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  plus  the 
supplemental  annuity  to  which  such  in- 
dividual Is  entitled  for  any  month  under  thi.s 
Act,  together  with  the  annuity.  If  any.  of 
the  spouse  of  such  individual  (disregarding: 
any  amount  provided  by  section  4(e)  of  this 
Act ) .  before  any  reductions  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(f)  of  this  Act,  is  less 
th.in  the  total  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  such  individual  and  his 
spouse  for  such  month,  on  the  basis  of  the 
individuars  compensation  and  years  of  serv- 
ice, under  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  as  In  effect  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  disregarding,  for  purposes 
of  the  computations  under  such  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  compensation  for 
any  mouth  after  December  31,  1974,  In  ex- 
cess of  one-lwelfth  of  the  maximum  annual 
taxable  'wages'  (as  defined  In  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for 
the  calendar  year  1974,  the  annuity  of  such 
Individual  and  the  annuity  of  such  spouse, 
if  any,  shall  be  Increased,  without  resrard  to 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  (1)  of  this 
sub.°ection,  proportionately  so  as  to  equal 
such  total  amount.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting amounts  under  this  subdivision,  the 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  approxi- 
mate the  effect  of  the  reductions  prescribed 
by  sections  3(a)(2)  and  3(a)(3)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  For  purposes 
of  computing  amounts  payable  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  any  in- 
creases In  the  amounts  determined  under 
the  first  proviso  of  section  3(e)  of  such  Act 
wliich  would  have  become  effective  after 
December  31,  1974,  shall  be  disregarded. 

"(3)  If  for  any  month  in  which  an  an- 
nuity accrues  and  is  payable  under  this  Act 
the  annuity  to  which  an  individual  Is  en- 
titled under  this  Act  (or  would  have  been 
entitled  except  tat  a  reduction  pursuant  to 
a  Joint  and  surrtvor  election),  together  with 
the  anntuty.  If  any,  of  the  spouse  of  such 
Individual,  Is  less  than  the  total  amount,  or 
the  additional  amount,  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  all  persons  for  such  month 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  such  In- 
dividual's service  as  an  employee  after  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  were  Included  In  the  term 
'employment'  as  defined  In  that  Act,  such 
annuity  or  annuities  shall  be  increased  pro- 
portionately to  such  total  amoiukt,  or  such 
additional  amount:  Provided,  however.  That 
if  an  annuity  accrues  to  an  Individual  or  a 
spouse  for  a  part  ai  a  month,  the  amount 
payable  for  such  part  of  a  month  under  this 
subdivision  shall  be  one-thirtieth  of  tlie 
amount  payable  under  this  subdivision  for  au 
entire  month,  multlpUed  by  the  number 
of  days  in  such  part  of  a  month.  For  pur- 
poses  of   this   subdivision,    (1)    persons   not 
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entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  included  li 
tatlon  under  this  subdivision 
who  could  qualify  for  an  ann 
tlon  2(c)   of  this  Act  if  the 
whom  the  spouse's  annuity 
would  derive  had  attained  age 
the  case  may  be,  and  such 
dren  who  meet  the  definition 
tained   in  section  216(e)    of 
curlty  Act;    (ii)    after  an  annu 
certified   for  payment  and  thia 
was  inapplicable  after  allowing 
ing  period   under  section  223  (c 
Social  Security  Act,  and  after 
sidered  the  inclusion  of  all 
then  eligible  for  Inclusion  in 
tion  under  this  suljdivlsion.  or 
plicable  but  later  became 
recertiflcation   in   such   annuitji 
subdivision  shall  not  take  into 
sons  not  entitled  to  an  annuit; 
tion  2  of  this  Act  except  a  spou 
qualify  for  an  annuity  under 
this  Act  when  she  attains  age 
the  case  may  be,  if  the  individua! 
the  spoiise's  annuity  would 
tained   age   60   or  62,   as   the 
and  who  was  married  to  such 
the   tUne   he   applied  for  his 
(ill)    in  computing  the  amount 
under  this  subdivision  the  only 
der  title  II  of  the  Social  Secur 
shall  be  considered  shall  be 
the  persons  Included  in  the 
entitled. 

•'(g)  Those  portions  of  the 
Individual   as   are   computed   u 
tions   (b)    and   (d)    of  this  se: 
such   individual's   annuity   und^ 
(a)(1)    of  this  Act  began  to 
before  the  date  on  which  the 
crease  under  this  subsection 
tive,  be  increased  by  32.5  per  ceii 
percentage  Increase,  if  any,  ( 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
comparing    (A)    the    unadjusted 
Price  Index  for  the  calendar 
March    31,    19T7,    with    such 
calendar  quarter  ending  March 
the    unadjusted   Consumer  Pric(' 
the  calendar  quarter  ending 
with  the  higher  of  (i)    such 
calendar  quarter  ending  March 
(111    such   Index    for    the   calen 
ending  March  31.  1978,   (C)    the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the 
ter  ending  March  31,  1979.  with 
of   (1)   such  Index  for  the 
ending  March  31,  1978.  (ii)  such 
calendar  quarter  ending  March 
(Hi)    such   Index   for   the   calend 
ending  March  31.  1976.  and   (u) 
Justed  Consumer  Price  Index  foi 
dar  quarter  ending  March  31 
highest  of  (1)   such  Index  for 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1979,  ( 
dex  for  the  calendar  quarter 
81,   1978.   (Hi)    such  Index  for  t 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1977 
Index  for  the  calendar  quarter 
31,    1976.    The    unadjusted 
Index  for  any  calendar  quarter 
arithmetical    mean   of    such 
three  months  In  such  quarter, 
provided  under  clauses   (A),   (B 
(D)   of  this  subsection  shall  be 
June  1,  1977,  June  1,  1978,  June 
June  1.  1980,  respectively. 

"(h)  (1)   The  amount  of  the  e 
vlded  under  subsections  (a) 
this  section  of  an  Individual 
have  (1)   rendered  service  as  an 
an  employer,  or  as  an  employee 
tive,  during  the  calendar  year 
had  a  current  connection  with 
Industry  on   December  31.   1974 
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time  his  annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  began  to  accrue,  or  (111)  completed 
twenty-flve  years  of  service  prior  to  Jantiary 
1,  1975,  and  (B)  wiU  have  (1)  completed 
ten  years  of  service  prior  to  January  1,  1975, 
and  (11)  been  permanently  Insured  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  December  31,  1974, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  (C)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  to  which  such  Indi- 
vidual would  have  been  entitled,  upon  the 
attainment  of  age  65  (or,  if  later,  for  Janu- 
a.-y  1975),  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security   Act   as   in  effect  on   December  31, 

1974,  If  his  service  as  an  employee  after 
December  31,  1936,  and  prior  to  January  1. 

1975,  were  incUided  in  the  term  employment 
as  defined  in  that  Act  and  if  he  had  no  wages 
or  self-employment  Income  under  that  Act 
other  than  wages  derived  from  such  service 
as  an  employee,  and  (11)  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  to  which  such  individual  would 
have  been  entitled,  upon  the  attainment  of 
age  65  (or.  If  later,  for  January  1975).  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
in  effect  on  December  31.  1974.  on  the  basis 
of  his  wages  and  self-employment  income 
derived  from  employment  and  self-employ- 
ment under  that  Act  prior  to  January  1.  1975, 
exceeds  (D)  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
to  which  such  individual  would  have  been 
entitled,  upon  the  attainment  of  age  65  (or. 
if  later,  for  January  1975),  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  effect 
on  December  31.  1974.  on  the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self-employment  liirnni^ln  1 1  rrl 
from  employment  and  self-employment  un- 
der that  Act  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and  on 
the  basis  of  compensation  derived  from  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  December  31,  1936, 
and  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  if  such  service 
as  an  employee  had  been  Included  in  the  term 
employment  as  defined  In  that  Act. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  provided 
under  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  to  an  individual  who  (A)  will  not 
have  met  the  conditions  set  forth  in  sub- 
clause (1),  (ii),  or  (ill)  of  clause  (A)  of 
subdivision  (1)  of  this  subsection,  but  (B) 
vrtll  have  (i)  completed  ten  years  of  service 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and  (11)  been  per- 
manently insured  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  of  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  he  last  rendered  service  as  an  em- 
ployee to  an  employer,  or  as  an  employee 
representative,  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  (C) 
the  sum  of  (i)  the  primary  insurance 
amount  to  which  such  Individual  would 
have  been  entitled,  upon  the  attainment  of 
age  65  (or,  if  later,  for  January  1976),  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
in  effect  on  December  31,  1974,  If  his  service 
as  an  employee  after  December  31,  1936,  and 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  were  included  in 
the  term  employment  as  defined  in  that  Act 
and  if  he  had  no  wages  or  self-employment 
income  under  that  Act  other  than  wages 
derived  from  such  service  as  an  employee, 
and  (ii)  the  primary  insurance  amount  to 
which  such  Individual  would  have  been  en- 
titled, upon  the  attainment  of  age  65  (or,  if 
later,  for  January  1975),  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1974,  on  the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  derived 
from  employment  and  self-employment  un- 
der that  Act  as  of  December  31  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  he  last  performed 
service  as  an  employee  under  this  Act,  ex- 
ceeds (D)  the  primary  Insurance  amount  to 
which  such  individual  would  have  been  en- 
titled, upon  the  attainment  of  age  65  (or, 
if  later,  for  January  1975),  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect 
on  December  31,  1974,  on  the  basis  of  his 
wages  and  self-employment  income  derived 


from  employment  and  self-employment 
under  that  Act  as  of  December  31  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  he  last  performed 
service  as  an  employee  under  this  Act  and 
on  the  basis  of  compensation  derived  from 
service  as  an  employee  after  December  31, 
1936,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  if  such 
service  as  an  employee  had  been  Included 
in  the  term  employment  as  defined  in  that 
Act. 

"(^)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  provided 
under  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  of  an  Individual  who  (A)  wriii  have 
<i)  rendered  service  as  an  employee  to  an 
employer,  or  as  an  employee  representative, 
during  the  calendar  year  1974,  or  (ii)  had  a 
current  connection  with  the  railroad  indus- 
try on  December  31,  1974,  or  at  the  time  his 
annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
began  to  accrue,  or  (ill)  completed  twenty- 
five  jears  of  service  prior  to  January  1,  1975, 
and  (B)  will  have  completed  tea  years  of 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and  is  the 
wife,  husband,  widow,  or  vrtdower  of  a  per- 
son who  wUl  have  been  permanently  Insured 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  on  December  31, 
1974,  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  smaller  of  (C)  the  wife's,  husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  individual  would  have  been  en- 
titled, upon  attaining  age  65  (or),  if  later, 
for  January  1975),  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  In  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974  on  the  basis  of  such  person's 
wages  and  self-employment  income  derived 
from  employment  and  self-employment  un- 
der that  Act  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  or  (D) 
the  primary  insurance  amount  to  which 
such  Individual  would  have  been  entitled 
upon  attaining  age  65  (or.  If  later,  for  Janu- 
ary 1975),  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  In  effect  on  December  31, 
1974,  on  the  basis  of  such  Individual's  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  derived  from 
employment  and  self -employment  under  that 
Act  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and  on  the  basis 
of  compensation  derived  from  service  as  an 
employee  after  December  31,  1936,  and  prior 
to  January  1,  1975,  If  such  service  as  an  em- 
ployee had  been  included  in  the  term  em- 
ployment as  defined  in  that  Act. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  provided 
under  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section  of  an  Individual  who  (A)  will  not 
have  met  the  conditions  set  forth  In  sub- 
clause (1).  (II),  or  (Ui)  or  clause  (A)  of  sub- 
division (3)  of  this  subsection,  but  (B)  will 
have  completed  ten  years  of  service  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  and  is  the  wife,  husband, 
widow,  or  widower  of  a  person  who  will  have 
been  permanently  insured  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  of  December  31  of  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  such  individual  last  reii- 
dered  service  as  an  employee  to  an  employer, 
or  as  an  employee  representative,  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  smaller 
of  (C)  the  wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's  insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
Individual  would  have  been  entitled,  upon 
attaining  age  65  (or,  if  later,  for  January 
1975),  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  December  31, 
1974,  on  the  basis  of  such  person's  wages  and 
self-employment  income  derived  from  em- 
ployment and  self-employment  under  that 
Act  as  of  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  individual  last  performed 
service  as  an  employee  under  this  Act  or  (D) 
the  primary  insurance  amount  to  which  such 
Individual  would  have  been  entitled  upon 
attaining  age  65  (or.  If  later,  for  January 
1975),  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  December  31,  1974, 
on  the  basis  of  such  individual's  wages  and 
self-employment  income  derived  from  em- 
ployment and  self-employment  under  that 
Act  as  of  December  31  of  the  calendar  year 
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in  which  such  individual  last  performed  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  under  this  Act  and  on 
the  basis  of  compensation  derived  from  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  December  31,  1936. 
and  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  if  such  service 
as  an  employee  had  been  included  in  the 
term  employment  as  defined  in  that  Act. 

••(5)  The  amount  computed  under  subdivi- 
sion (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
increased  by  the  same  percentage,  or  per- 
centages, as  primary  insurance  amounts 
under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  increased  during  the  period  from  January 
1.  1975,  to  the  date  on  which  the  individ- 
uals annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  began  to  accrue. 

"(6)  The  amount  computed  under  sub- 
division (3)  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage,  or  per- 
centages, as  virlfe's.  husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's  insurance  benefits,  whichever  is 
pertinent,  are  Increased  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1975,  to  the  date  on  which 
the  individual's  annuity  under  section  2(a) 
(1)    of  this  Act  began  to  accrue. 

"(i)(l)  The  'years  of  service'  of  an  in- 
dividual shall  Include  all  his  service  subse- 
quent to  December  31,  1936. 

"(2)  The  'years  of  service'  of  an  individual 
shall  also  include  his  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary military  service,  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  during  any  war  service  pe- 
riod: Prorided,  however,  That  such  military 
service  shall  be  included  only  if.  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  his  military  service  and  in 
the  same  calendar  year  in  which  such  mili- 
tary service  began,  or  in  the  ne.\t  preceding 
calendar  year,  the  individual  rendered  serv- 
ice for  compensation  to  an  employer  or  to 
a  person  service  to  which  is  otherwise  cred- 
itable under  this  Act,  or  lost  time  as  an 
employee  for  which  he  received  remunera- 
tion, or  was  serving  as  an  employee  repre- 
sentative: Provided  further.  That  such  mili- 
tary service  shall  be  included  only  subject  to 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subdivision  (1)  and  (3)  of  thLs  subsection  in 
the  same  manner  as  though  military  service 
were  service  rendered  as  an  employee:  And 
provided  further.  That  an  individual  who 
entered  military  service  prior  to  a  war  serv- 
ice in  a  war  service  period  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  the  period  for  which  he  entered 
such  military  service. 

"(3)  The  "years  of  service"  of  an  Individual 
who  was  an  employee  on  August  29,  1935. 
shall,  if  the  total  number  of  his  'years  of 
service'  as  determined  under  subdivisions  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  is  less  than  thirty,  also  Include  his 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1937.  but  not  so  as 
to  make  his  total  years  of  service  exceed 
thirty:  Provided,  however.  That  with  respect 
to  any  such  individual  who  rendered  service 
to  any  employer  subsequent  to  December  31. 
1936,  and  who  on  August  29.  1935.  was  not 
an  employee  of  an  employer  conducting  the 
principal  part  of  Its  business  in  the  United 
States,  no  greater  proportion  of  his  service 
rendered  prior  to  January  1,  1937.  shall  be 
included  in  his  'years  of  service'  than  the 
proportion  which  his  total  compensation 
(without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  compensation  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act)  for  service  subsequent  to  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  rendered  anywhere  to  an 
employer  conducting  the  principal  part  of 
its  business  In  the  United  States  or  rendered 
in  the  United  States  to  any  other  employer 
bears  to  his  total  compensation  (without  re- 
gard to  any  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
compensation  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act) 
for  service  rendered  anywhere  to  an  employ- 
er subsequent  to  December  31,  1936.  Where 
the  'years  of  service'  Include  only  part  of  the 
service  prior  to  January  1,  1937,  the  part  In- 
cluded shall  be  taken  In  reverse  order  begin- 
ning with  the  last  calendar  month  of  such 
service. 


"(J)  The  'average  monthly  compensation" 
shall  be  the  average  compensation  paid  to 
an  employee  with  respect  to  calendar  months 
Included  In  his  'years  of  service",  except  (1) 
that  with  respect  to  service  prior  to  January 
1.  1937.  the  monthly  compensation  shall  be 
the  average  compensation  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  calendar  months  in- 
cluded in  his  years  of  service  in  the  years 
1924-1931.  and  (2)  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  or  attributable  as  paid  to  him 
with  respect  to  each  month  of  service  before 
Septemtier  1941  as  a  station  employee  whose 
duties  consisted  of  or  included  the  carrying 
of  passengers'  hand  baggage  and  otherwise 
assi::ling  passengers  at  passenger  stations  and 
whose  remuneration  for  service  to  the  em- 
ployer was.  In  whole  or  in  substantial  part,  in 
the  forms  of  tips,  shall  be  the  monthly  aver- 
age of  the  compensation  paid  to  him  as  a 
station  employee  in  his  months  of  service  in 
the  p>eriod  September  1940-August  1941 : 
Provided,  however.  That  where  service  in  the 
period  1924-31  in  the  one  case,  or  in  the 
period  September  1940 — August  1941  in  the 
other  case.  is.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board, 
insufficient  to  constitute  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation paid  or  attributable  as  paid  to 
him  in  each  month  of  service  before  1937.  or 
September  1941.  respectively,  the  Board  shall 
determine  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
for  each  such  month  in  such  manner  as  in  its 
judgment  shall  be  fair  and  equitable.  In 
computing  the  monthly  compensation,  no 
pan  of  any  month's  compensation  In  excess 
of  !?300  for  any  month  before  July  1,  1954,  or 
in  excess  of  $350  for  any  month  after  June 

30.  1954.  and  before  June  1,  1959,  or  in 
excess  of  $400  for  any  month  after  May  31. 
1959.  and  before  November  1,  1963,  or  In 
excess  of  $450  for  any  month  after  October 

31.  19G3.  and  before  October  1.  1965,  or  In 
e.xcess  of  (1)  $450.  or  (il)  an  amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  current  maximum 
annvial  taxable  'wages'  as  defined  in  section 
3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
whichever  is  greater,  for  any  month  after 
September  30.  1965.  shall  be  recognized.  If 
the  employee  earned  compensation  in  serv- 
ice after  June  30,  1937,  and  after  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  attained 
age  sixty-five,  such  compensation  and  service 
shall  be  disregarded  In  computing  the  aver- 
age monthly  compensation  if  the  result  of 
taking  such  compensation  into  account  in 
such  computation  would  be  to  diminish  his 
annuity.  If  the  "average  monthly  compensa- 
tion" computed  under  this  subsection  is  not 
a  multiple  of  $1,  It  shall  be  rounded  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $1.  Where  an  em- 
ployee claims  credit  for  months  of  service 
rendered  within  two  years  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement from  the  service  of  an  employer, 
with  respect  to  which  the  employer's  return 
pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act  has  not 
been  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Board 
before  the  employee's  annuity  could  other- 
wise be  certified  for  payment,  the  Board  may. 
In  Its  discretion  (subject  to  subsequent  ad- 
justment at  the  request  of  the  employee) 
Include  such  months  In  the  coniputatlon  of 
the  annuity  without  further  vertlflcation 
and  may  consider  the  compensation  for  such 
months  to  the  average  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  months  in  the  last  period  for  which 
the  employer  has  filed  a  return  of  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employee  and  such  return 
has  been  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Board. 

"(k)  The  annuity  of  an  Individual  who 
shall  have  been  an  employee  representative 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  If  the  employee  orga- 
nization by  which  he  shall  have  been  em- 
ployed were  an  employer. 

"(I)  In  cases  where  an  annuity  awarded 
under  paragraph  (ill)  of  section  2(a)(1)  or 
under  section  2(c)  (2)  of  this  Act  Is  increased 
either  by  a  change  in  the  law  or  by  a  recom- 


putatlon  the  reduction  for  the  increase  in 
the  annuity  shall  be  determined  separately 
and  the  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
reduction  applies  shall  be  determined  as  if 
such  increase  were  a  separate  annuity  payable 
for  and  after  the  first  month  for  which  such 
Increase  is  effective. 

■'COMPUTATION    OF    SPOUSE    AND    SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 

'Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  annuity  of  a  spouse  of 
an  individual  under  section  2(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
(before  any  reduction  on  account  of  age  and 
before  any  deductions  on  account  of  work) 
of  the  wife's  insurance  benefit  or  the  hus- 
band's insurance  benefit  to  which  such  spouse 
would  have  been  entitled  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  if  such  individual's  service  as  an 
employee  after  December  31,  1936,  had  been 
included  In  the  term  employment  as  defined 
in  that  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
spouses  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (11)  of  section  2(c)(1)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  attained 
age  65. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  a 
spouse  of  an  Individual  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
that  portion  of  the  Individual's  annuity  as 
is  coniputed  under  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(d)  of  section  3  of  this  Act:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  if  the  spouse  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity amount  provided  by  subsection  (e)  (1) 
or  (e)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  amount  of  such 
spouse's  annuity  provided  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  which  the  amount 
computed  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  or  (e)(2) 
of  this  section  was  increased  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965,  1967,  and 
1969,  disregarding  (A)  the  amount  of  any 
such  Increase  resulting  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967  eqiial  to,  or  less 
than,  the  excess  of  $5  over  5.8  per  centum  of 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  amount  computed  un- 
der clause  (C)  of  subsection  (e)(1)  or  (e) 
(2)  of  this  section  before  any  increases  de- 
rived from  legislation  enacted  sifter  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967  or  (H)  the 
amovuit  of  the  spouse's  annuity  to  which 
such  spouse  would  have  been  entitled  under 
section  2(e)  of  the  Itallroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  without  regard  to  section  3(a)(2) 
of  that  Act  or  to  increases  derived  from  legis- 
lation enacted  after  1968  and  before  any  re- 
duction on  account  of  age,  on  the  basis  of 
the  individual's  compensation  and  years  of 
service  prior  to  January  1.  1975.  and  (B) 
the  amount  of  any  such  Increase  resulting 
from  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1969 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  $5:  Provided  further. 
That  if  the  total  of  (A)  the  amount  of  the 
spouse's  annuity  provided  under  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
spouse  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section 
2(a)(1)  of  this  Act  or  to  an  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefit  or  a  disability  Insurance  benefit 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  amount  to  which  such  spouse 
would  be  entitled  under  subsection  (a)  if 
she  or  he  were  not  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act  or  to  an 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  in- 
surance benefit  under  section  202  or  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  plus  (B)  the  amount 
of  her  or  his  annuity  under  this  subsection 
would,  with  respect  to  any  month,  before 
any  reductions  on  account  of  age,  exceed 
110  per  centum  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  amount  which  could  be  paid  to 
anyone,  with  respect  to  such  month,  as  a 
wife's  Insurance   benefit   under  section   202 

(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  of  such  spouse  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  reduced  until  the  total 
of   such   annuity   amounts   equals   110  per 
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husband's  insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
spouse  would  have  been  entitled,  upon  at- 
taining age  65.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  December 
31.   1974,   if  such   individual's  service  as  an 
employee  after  December  31,  1936,  and  prior 
to  January    1,    1975,   were   included   in   the 
term  employment  as  defined  in  that  Act,  if 
such  individual  had  no  wages  or  self-employ- 
ment   Income   under   that   Act  other   than 
wages  derived  from  such  service  as  an  em- 
ployee, and  if  such  spouse  were  entitled  to 
no  other  benefit  under  that  Act:  Provided, 
hoicever.  That  the  Increase  under  the  provi- 
sions of   this  subdivision   shall   not  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  portion  of  the 
annuity.   If   any.   of  such   individual   deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  section  3(h) 
(1)   of  this  Act  prior  to  any  increases  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3(h)  (5)  of  this  Act. 
"(2)    The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
spouse   of   an   individual    determined   under 
subsections   (a)    and    (b)    of  this  section,  if 
(A)   such  individual  will  not  have  met  the 
conditions  set  forth   in  subclause    (1),   (11), 
or  (111)   of  clause  (A)   of  subdivision  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  but  (B)  such  Individual  will 
have  completed  ten  years  of  sprvice  prior  to 
January  1,  1975,  and  such  spouse  will  have 
been  permanently  Insured  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  of  December  31  of  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  such  individual  last  ren- 
dered service  as  an  employee,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  the  smaller 
of    (C)    the   primary  Insurance   amount  to 
which  such  spouse  would  have  been  entitled, 
upon  attaining  age  65,  under  the  provisions 
of   the  Social   Security  Act  as  in  effect  on 
December  31,    1974,   on   the  basis  of  his  or 
her  wages  and  self-employment  income  de- 
rived from  employment  and  self-employment 
under   that   Act   as  of   December  31   of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  individual  last 
rendered  service  as  an  employee  or  (D)   the 
wife^s    or    husband's    insurance    benefit    to 
which    such   spouse   would    have   been   en- 
titled, upon  attaining  age  65,  vmder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  ef- 
fect  on    December    31.    1974.    if   such    Indi- 
vidual's  service    as    an    employee   after   De- 
cember  31.    1936.    and   prior   to   January    1, 
1975,   were   included   In   the   term   employ- 
ment as  defined  In  that  Act,  if  such  indi- 
vidual   had    no    wages    or    self-employment 
Income  under  that  Act  other  than  wages  de- 
rived from  such  service  as  an  employee,  and 
if   such    spouse    were   entitled    to  no   other 
benefit  under  that  Act:   Provided,  however. 
That  the  increase  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subdivision  shall  not  be  less  than  50  per 
centum   of   the  portion    of   the   annuity.   If 
any,   of   such   individual   determined  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3(b)  (2)  of  this  Act 
prior  to  any  increases  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3(h)(5)   of  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  determined  under 
subsections  (a)  Emd  (b)  of  this  section,  if 
(A)  such  Individual  is  entitled  to  an  amount 
determined  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3(h)(1)  or  3(h)(2)  of  this  Act  and  (B) 
such  spouse  is  not  entitled  to  an  amount  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  50  j>er  cent- 
um of  the  portion  of  the  annuity  of  such 
individual  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3(h)(1)  or  3(h)(2)  of  this  Act 
prior  to  any  Increases  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3(h)(5)  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  amount  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  subdivision  (1),  (2),  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  increased  by  the 
same  percentage,  or  percentages,  as  wife's 
and  husband's  insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  In- 
creased during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1975,  to  the  date  on  which  the  individual's 


nnnulty  under  section  2(a)(1)    of  this  Act 
began  to  accrue. 

"(f)(1)  The  annuity  of  a  survivor  of  a 
deceased  employee  under  section  2(d)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  (before  any  deductions  on  account 
of  work)  of  the  widow's  Insurance  benefit, 
widower's  Insurance  benefit,  mother's  Insur- 
ance benefit,  parent's  Insurance  benefit,  or 
child's  insurance  benefit,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable, to  which  he  or  she  would  have  been 
entitled  under  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
such  deceased  employee's  service  as  an  em- 
ployee after  December  31,  1936,  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  term  employment  as  defined 
In  that  Act. 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  a  widow  or  widower  or  a  parent  who 
is  entitled  to  an  annuity  based  on  age  under 
section  2(d)  (1)  of  this  Act  and  who  has  not 
attained  age  62  shall  be  deemed  to  be  age 
62:  Provided,  however.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
a  widow  or  widower  who  was  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  2(d)(1)  on  the  basis 
of  disability  for  the  month  before  the  month 
in  which  he  or  she  attained  age  60,  and 

"(11)  a  widow  or  widower  or  a  child  who  Is 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2(d)  (1) 
of  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  disability  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  a  widow's  insurance 
benefit,  a  widower's  Insurance  benefit,  or  a 
child's  Insurance  benefit  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  disability. 

••(g)  The  annuity  of  a  survivor  of  a  de- 
ceased employee  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section  shall,  with  respect 
to  any  month,  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  (before  any  deductions  on  account 
of  work)  to  which  such  survivor  is  entitled 
for  such  month  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  or  to  which  such 
survivor  would  have  been  entitled  for  such 
month  under  such  subsection  If  such  sur- 
vivor were  entitled  to  no  other  monthly  bene- 
fit under  section  2  of  this  Act  or  under  the 
Social  Security  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
if  (A)  (i)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  to  which 
a  widow  or  widower  of  a  deceased  employee 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  or 
widower  would  be  entitled  under  such  sub- 
section If  such  widow  or  widower  were  en- 
titled to  no  other  monthly  benefit  tinder  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  plus  (11)  the  amount  of  anuunity  to 
which  such  widow  or  widower  is  entitled 
under  this  subsection  Is  (before  any  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work)  less  than  (B)  the 
total  of  the  annuity  amounts  to  which  such 
widow  or  widower  was  entitled  (or  would 
have  been  entitled  except  for  the  provisions 
of  sections  2(e)  and  2(f)  or  2(h)  of  this  Act 
or  of  section  202(k)  or  202(q)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  as  a  spouse  under  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  (after  any  reduc- 
tion on  account  of  age)  in  the  month  preced- 
ing the  employee's  death,  the  annuity 
amount  of  such  widow  or  widower  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  increased  until  the  total 
of  the  annuity  amounts  described  in  cluase 
(A)  of  this  proviso  equals  the  total  of  the 
annuity  amounts  described  in  clause  (B) . 

"(d)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
widow  or  widower  of  a  decreased  employee 
determined  vmder  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
of  this  section,  if  such  deceased  employee  wlU 
have  completed  ten  years  of  service  prior  to 
January  1.  1975,  and  such  widow  or  widower 
will  have  been  permanently  insured  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  on  December  31,  1974, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount,  if  any,  by  which  (A)  the  sum  of 
(i)  the  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  an- 
nuity to  which  such  widow  or  widower  would 
have  been  entitled,  upon  attaining  age  65, 
under  section  5(a)   of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
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ment  Act  of  1937  as  in  effect  on  December  31, 
1974  (without  regard  to  the  proviso  of  that 
section  or  the  first  proviso  of  section  3(e)  of 
that  Act),  on  the  basis  of  the  deceased  em- 
ployee's remuneration  and  service  prior  to 
January  1.  1975,  and  (II)  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  to  which  such  widow  or 
widower  would  have  been  entitled,  upon  at- 
taining age  65,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974,  on  the  basis  of  her  or  his  wages 
and  self-employment  income  derived  from 
employment  and  self-employment  under  that 
Act  prior  to  January  1,  1975,  exceeds  (B)  130 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  widow's  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
widow  or  widower  would  have  been  entitled, 
upon  attaining  age  65,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in  effect  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  on  the  basis  of  the  deceased 
employee's  ages  and  self -employment  income 
derived  from  employment  and  self-employ- 
ment under  that  Act  prior  to  January  1,  1975, 
and  on  the  basis  of  compensation  derived 
from  service  as  an  employee  after  Decem- 
ber 31  1936,  and  before  January  1,  1975,  if 
the  deceased  employee's  service  as  an  em- 
ployee after  December  31,  1936,  and  before 
January  1,  1975,  had  been  Included  In  such 
employment  and  if  such  widow  or  widower 
were  entitled  to  no  other  monthly  benefit  un- 
der section  2  of  this  Act  or  tinder  the  Social 
Security  Act, 

"(2)  The  amount  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  subdivision  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  increased  by  the  same  percent- 
age, or  percentages,  as  widow's  and  widower's 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  increased  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1975,  to  the  earlier  of 
the  date  of  the  deceased  employee's  death  or 
the  date  on  which  the  deceased  employee's 
annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
began  to  accrue. 

"ANNCrrT  BEGINNING  AND  ENDING  DATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  An  annuity  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  begin  with  the  month  in 
which  eligibility  therefor  was  otherwise  ac- 
quired, but — 

"(I)  not  earlier  than  the  date  specified  in 
the  application  therefor; 

"(II)  not  earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the 
twelfth  month  before  the  month  in  which 
the  application  therefor  was  filed;  and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  otherwise 
eligible  for  an  annuity  under  section  2(a)  (1 ) 
or  2(c)  not  earlier  than  the  date  following 
the  last  day  of  compensated  service  of  the 
applicant. 

"(b)  An  application  for  any  payment  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  made  and  filed  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe. An  application  filed  with  the  Board 
for  an  annuity  under  this  Act  shall,  unless 
the  applicant  specifies  otherwise,  be  deemed 
to  be  an  application  for  any  benefit  to  which 
such  applicant  may  be  entitled  under  this 
Act  or  the  Social  Security  Act.  An  individual 
who  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (Iv)  or  (V)  of  section  2(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  for  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  attained  the  age  of  65,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  filed  an  application  for  an 
annuity  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2 
(a)(1)  on  the  date  on  which  he  attained 
age  65,  and  a  widow  or  widower  who  was  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  section  2(d)(1) 
of  this  Act  on  the  basis  of  disability  for  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  she  or 
he  attained  age  60,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
filed  an  application  for  an  annuity  under 
such  section  2(d)  (1)  on  the  basis  of  age  on 
the  date  on  which  she  or  he  attained  age  60. 

"(c)  (1)  An  Individual's  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  tinder  paragraph  (1),  (ii),  or  (Ui) 
or  section  2(a)  (1)  or  to  a  supplemental  an- 
nuity under  section  2(b)  shaU  end  with  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  he 
dies. 


"(2)  An  individual's  entitlement  to  an 
annuity  under  paragraph  (iv)  or  (v)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)(1)  shall  end  on  (A)  the  last  day 
of  the  second  month  following  the  month  in 
which  he  ceases  to  be  disabled  as  provided 
for  purposes  of  such  paragraphs,  (B)  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  attains  age  65,  or  (C)  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  dies,   whichever  first  occurs. 

"(3)  The  entitlement  of  a  spouse  of  an  in- 
dividual to  an  annuity  under  section  2(c) 
shall  end  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  month  in  which  (A)  the  spouse 
or  toe  individual  dies,  (B)  the  spouse  and 
the  individual  are  absolutely  divorced,  or 
(C),  in  the  case  of  a  wife  who  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  clause  (ii)  (A)  or 
(ii)(B)  of  section  2(c)(1)  (other  than  a 
wile  who  is  receiving  such  annuity  by  reason 
of  an  election  under  section  2(c)  (2)),  such 
wife  no  longer  has  in  her  care  a  cliild  de- 
scri'oed  in  clause  (il)  (C)  of  section  2(c)  (1), 
whichever  first  occurs. 

"(4)  The  entitlement  of  a  widow  or  wid- 
ower of  a  deceased  employee  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (i)  of  section  2(d)(1)  on 
the  basis  of  age  shall  end  on  (A)  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  she  or  he  dies  or  (B)  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  mouth  in  which 
she  or  he  remarries  after  the  employees 
death,  whichever  first  occurs. 

■■<o)  The  entitlement  of  a  widow  or  widow- 
er of  a  deceased  employee  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(d)(1)  on 
the  basis  of  disability  shall  end  on  (A)  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  she  or  he  dies.  (B)  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
she  or  he  remarries  after  the  employee's 
death,  (C)  the  last  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  she  or  he 
ceases  to  be  disabled  as  provided  for  purposes 
of  such  paragraph,  or  (D)  the  last  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
she  or  he  attains  age  60,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

"(6)  the  entitlement  of  a  widow  of  a  de- 
ceased employee  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (II)  of  section  2(d)(1)  shall  end  on 
(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  she  remarries  after  the  em- 
ployees  death,  or  (C)  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which  she  no 
longer  has  in  her  care  a  child  described  in 
clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (ii),  which- 
ever first  occurs. 

"(7)  The  entitlement  of  a  child  of  a  de- 
ceased employee  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (ill)  of  section  2(d)(1)  shall  end  on 
(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  he  or  she  dies.  (B)  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  or  she  marries,  (C)  the  last  day 
of  the  month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
he  or  she  attains  age  18  and  does  not  meet 
the  qualifications  set  forth  in  clause  (B)  or 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  (ill),  (D)  the  last 
day  of  the  month  preceding  (1)  the  month 
during  no  part  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  full- 
time  student  or  (11)  the  month  in  which  he 
or  she  attains  age  22,  and  does  not  meet  the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  or  (C) 
of  such  paragraph  (ill),  or  (E)  the  last  day 
of  the  second  month  following  the  month 
in  which  he  or  she  ceases  to  be  disabled  for 
purposes  of  such  paragraph  (ill)  and  does 
not  meet  the  qualifications  set  forth  In 
clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (111), 
whichever  first  occurs.  A  chUd  whose  entitle- 
ment to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (lU) 
of  section  2(d)(1)  terminated  by  reason  of 
clause  (E)  of  this  subdivision  because  he 
or  she  ceased  to  be  disabled  and  who  again 
becomes  disabled  as  provided  In  clause  (C) 
of  such  paragraph  (ill),  may  become  re- 
entltled  to  an  annuity  on  the  basis  of  such 
disability  upon  his  application  for  such  re- 


entitlement.  A  child  whose  entitlement  to 
an  annuity  under  paragraph  (ill)  of  section 
2(d)(1)  terminated  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  month  in  which  he  or  she  at- 
tained age  18,  or  with  a  subsequent  month, 
may  again  become  entitled  to  such  an  an- 
nuity (providing  no  event  to  disqualify  the 
child  has  occurred)  beginning  with  the  first 
month  thereafter  In  which  he  or  she  meets 
the  qualifications  set  forth  in  clause  (B)  or 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  (ill),  if  he  or  she  has 
filed  an  application  for  such  reentitlement. 
"(8)  The  entitlement  of  a  parent  of  a  de- 
ceased employee  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (Iv)  of  section  2(d)(1)  shall  end  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  (A)  such  parent  dies  or 
(B)  such  parent  remarries  after  the  em- 
ployee's death,  whichever  first  occurs. 

"LUMP    SUM    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Annuities  under  section  2 
(a)(1)  and  supplemental  annuities  under 
section  2(b)  which  will  have  become  due  an 
individual  but  will  not  have  been  paid  at  the 
time  of  such  Individual's  death  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  person,  if  any,  who  is  determined 
by  the  Board  to  be  such  individual's  widow 
or  widower  and  to  have  been  living  with 
such  individual  at  the  time  of  such  Indlvld- 
uiils  death  and  who  will  not  have  died  be- 
fore receiving  payments  of  such  annuities. 
If  there  be  no  such  widow  or  widower,  such 
annuities  shall  be  payable  to  any  person  or 
persons,  equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  proportions  that  he  or  they 
shall  have  paid  the  expenses  of  burial  of 
such  Individual,  and  to  the  extent  that  he 
or  they  will  not  have  been  reimbursed  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  having  paid 
such  expenses.  If  there  be  no  person  or  per- 
sons so  entitled,  or  if  the  total  of  such  an- 
nuities exceeds  the  amount  payable  under 
this  subdivision  to  such  person  or  persons, 
such  total,  or  the  remainder  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  the  children, 
grandchildren,  parents,  or  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  deceased  individual  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  annuities  and  benefits 
were  a  lump  sum  payable  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  of  this  section. 

■■(2)  Annuities  under  section  2(d)  which 
will  have  become  due  a  survivor  of  an  em- 
ployee but  win  not  have  been  paid  at  the 
time  of  such  survivor's  death  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  person,  if  any,  who  Is  determined 
by  the  Board  to  be  such  employee's  widow  or 
widower  and  to  have  been  living  with  such 
employee  at  the  time  of  the  employee's  death 
and  who  will  not  have  died  before  receiving 
payment  of  such  annuities.  If  there  be  no 
such  widow  or  widower,  such  annuities  and 
benefits  shall  be  payable  to  the  children, 
grandchildren,  parents,  or  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  deceased  employee  In  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  unpaid  annuities  and 
benefits  were  a  lump  sum  payable  imder 
subsection  (c)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Annuities  under  section  2(c)  which 
will  have  become  due  a  spouse  of  an  individ- 
ual but  which  will  not  have  been  paid  at 
the  time  of  such  spouse's  death  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Individual  from  whose  employ- 
ment such  annuities  derived  and  who  wUl 
not  have  died  before  receiving  payment  of 
such  annuities.  If  there  be  no  such  individ- 
ual, such  annuities  shall  be  paid  as  provided 
In  the  last  two  sentences  of  subdivision  (1) 
of  this  subsection  as  if  such  annuities  were 
annuities  due  to  an  individual  but  unpaid 
at  the  time  of  such  individual's  death. 

"(4)  Applications  for  accrued  and  unpaid 
annuities  provided  for  In  the  preceding  sub- 
divisions of  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  such  annuities 
were  originally  due. 

"(5)  If  there  is  no  person  to  whom  all  or 
any  part  of  the  payments  described  in  sub- 
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division  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  can 
pajment  or  part  thereof  shall 
credit  of  the  Railroad 

"(6)    For  the  puri>oses  of 
nnd  subsection  (c)  of  this 
or  widower  of  an  Individual  . 
to  hare  been  living  with  the 
the   time   of   the   Individual's 
applicable   conditions   set 
216(h)   (2)  or  (3)  of  the  Socia 
as  in  effect  before  1957,  are 

"(7)   In  determining  for  ^ 
subsection  and  subsections   ( 
this    section    whether   an 
widow,  widower,  child,  or  ^_. 
ployer  as  claimed,  the  rules  se 
tlon  216(h)  of  the  Social  Sec 
be  applied.  In  determining  . 
this  subsection  and  subsection! 
of  this  section  whether  an 
grandchild,  brother,  or  sister  o 
as  claimed,  the  Board  shall 
as    would    be    applied    la 
devolution  of  Intestate  person^ 
the  courts  of  the  State  In  w 
ployee  was  domiciled  at  the  tlmi  • 
or  If  such  employee  was  not  so 
any  State,  by  the  courts  of 
Columbia.  Applicants  who 
law  would  have  the  same  slat 
taking   personal    property   as 
brother,  or  sister  shall  be  dee. 
■•(b)(1)   Upon  the  death  of 
who  will  have  completed  ten  j 
prior  to  January  1,  1975,  and 
a  current  connection  with  the 
dustry  at  the  time  of  his  death 
payment  shall  be  made  in  ace 
the  provisions  of  section  5(f)  (1 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  as 
December   31,    1974.   in   an 
which  would  have  been  payabh 
section  5(f)  (1)  on  the  basis  of 
vldual's    compensation    after 
1936,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1 
the  individual's  wages  (as  defl: 
209  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
uary  1,  1975.  Any  lump  sum 
this  subdivision  shall  be  In  an 
puted    as    If    the    Individual 
January  1.  1975. 

"(2)  Upon  the  death  of  an  in 
will  not  have  completed  ten 
prior  to  January  1,  1975.  but 
have  completed  ten  years  service 
of  hU  death,  (11)  wUl  have  had  a 
nectlon   with   the   railroad 
time  of  his  death,  and   (ill)    wi 
leaving  no  wlcow.  widower,  ch  _ 
who  would  on  proper  applicatlor 
entitled   to  receive  an   annuity 
tlon  2(d)  of  this  Act  for  the 
such    death    occurred,    a    lump 
payment  shall  be  made  in  ac( 
the  provisions  of  section  202(1) 
Security   Act   In   an   amount 
amount   which    would    have 
under  such  section  202  ( 1)  if  such 
service  as  an  employee  after 
1936,  were  Included  In  the  t«rm 
as  defined  In  that  Act.  If  a  lump 
be  payable  to  a  widow  or  wldowe:  • 
subdivision  except  for  the  fact 
vlvor  will  have  been  entitled  to 
annuity  for  the  month  m  which 
ual  will  have  died,  but  within 
the  individual's  death   there  w 
accrued   to  surrlvors  of  the 
reason  of  hla  death,  annuities 
all    deductions   pursuant    to 
and  2(h)    of   this  Act.   are 
lump  sum,  fc  paymeut  equal  to" 
by    which    such    lump    sum 
annuities  so  accrued  after  such 
shall  then  nevertheless  be  made 
subdivision  to  the  widow  or  .. . 
a  lump  sum  would  have  been  ^. 
this  subdivision  except  for  the 
monthly  benefit  under  section  _ 
Act   was  payable  for  the  month 
the  individual  died.  If  such  widow 
will  not  have  died  before  receiv 
of  such  lump  sum. 
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"(c)(1)  Whenever  it  shall  appear,  with 
respect  to  the  death  of  an  employee,  that  no 
benefits,  or  no  further  benefits  (other  than 
benefits  payable  to  a  widow,  widower,  or 
parent  under  either  this  Act  or  the  Social 
Security  Act  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
eligibility  therefor  at  a  future  date)  will  be 
payable  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  a  lump  sum  In  an  amount  com- 
puted under  subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  the  deceased  employee  may  have 
designated  by  a  writing  filed  with  the  Board 
prior  to  his  or  her  death,  or  if  there  be  no 
designation,  to  the  following  person  (or,  if 
more  than  one.  in  equal  shares  to  the  per- 
sons) whose  relationship  to  the  deceased  em- 
ployee will  have  been  determined  by  the 
Board  and  who  will  not  have  died  before 
receiving  payment  of  the  lump  sum  provided 
for  In  this  subdivision — 

"(1)  the  widow  or  widower  of  the  deceased 
employee  who  was  living  with  such  employee 
at  the  time  of  such  employee's  death;  or 

"(11)  if  there  be  on  such  widow  or  widower, 
to  any  child  or  children  of  such  employee; 
or 

"(ill)  If  there  be  no  such  widow,  widower, 
or  child,  to  any  grandchild  or  grandchildren 
of  such  employee;  or 

"(Iv)  if  there  be  no  such  widow,  widower, 
child,  or  grandchild,  to  any  p.irent  or  parents 
of  such  employee:  or 

"(v)  if  there  be  no  such  widow,  widower, 
child,  grandchild,  or  parent,  to  any  brother 
or  sister  of  such  employee;   or 

"(vl)  if  there  be  no  such  widow,  widower, 
child,  grandchild,  parent,  brother,  or  sister, 
to  the  estate  of  such  employee: 
Provided  hoivever.  That  If  the  employee  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  who 
may  upon  attaining  the  age  of  eligibility 
bo  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act  or 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  such  lump 
sum  shall  not  be  paid  unless  such  widow, 
widower,  or  parent  makes  and  files  with  the 
Board  an  irrevocable  election,  in  such  form 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  to  have  such 
lump  sum  be  paid  in  lieu  of  all  benefits  to 
which  such  widow,  widower,  or  parent  might 
otherwise  become  entitled  under  this  Act 
on  the  basis  of  the  deceased  employee's  com- 
pensation and  years  of  service  or  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
cea.sed  employee's  wages  from  (A)  employ- 
ment with  an  employer  as  defined  in  section 
1  (a)  of  this  Act  or  (B)  service  as  an  employee 
representative  as  defined  in  section  1(c)  of 
this  Act.  Any  election  made  and  filed  by  a 
widow,  widower,  or  parent  pursuant  to  this 
subdivision  shall  be  legally  effective  accord- 
ing to  Its  terms. 

"(2)  The  lump  sum  provided  under  sub- 
division ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In  an 
amotmt  equal  to  (A)  the  sum  of  4  per  centum 
of  the  deceased  employee's  compensation  paid 
after  December  31,  1936,  and  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1947.  plus  7  per  centum  of  such  em- 
ployee's compensation  paid  after  December 
31,  1946,  and  before  January  1,  1959,  plus  7'^ 
per   centum  of  such   employee's  compensa- 
tion paid  after  December  31,  1958,  and  before 
January  1,  1962,  plus  8  per  centum  of  such 
employee's  compensation  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  and  before  January  1,  1966,  plus 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  aU  employee 
taxes  payable  by  such  employee  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  and  before  January  1.  1975,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3201  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  (excluding,  for  this 
purpose,  the  amoixnt  of  the  employee  tax  at- 
tributable to  that  portion  of  the  tax  rate  de- 
rived from  section  3101(b)    of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  plus  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  compensation  on  which  such 
taxes  were  payable,  deeming  the  compensa- 
tion attributable  to  creditable  military  serv- 
ice after  June  30,  1963,  and  before  January 
1,  1975,  to  be  taxable  compensation,  and  one- 
half   of  the   taxes  payable  by  an   employee 
representative  under  section  321 1  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act  to  be  employee  taxes 


under  section  3201   of  such  Act,  minus  (B) 
the  sum  of  all  benefits  paid  to  such  employee 
and  to  others  deriving  from  such  employee 
during  his  or  her  life,  or  to  others  by  reason 
of  his  or  her  death,  under  this  Act,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937,  or  the  Social 
Security  Act    (excluding,   for   this  purpose, 
payments  to  providers  of  services  under  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  this  Act  or  section  21  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  any  amounts  by 
which  that  portion  of  the  annuities  provided 
the  employee  under  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
or  his  spouse  under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act 
were  increased  by  reason  of  the  employee's 
wages  .ind  self-employment  income  derived 
from  employment  and  self-employment  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act,  that  portion  of 
the  annuities  provided  the  employee  under 
section  3(h)  of  this  Act  or  his  spouse  under 
section  4(e)  of  this  Act.  and  so  much  of  the 
benefits  paid  to  the  employee  and  to  others 
deriving  from  him  or  her  vmder  the  Social 
Security  Act  during  his  or  her  lifetime  as 
would  have  been  payable  under  that  Act  If 
such  employee  had  not  rendered  service  as  an 
employee  as  defined  In  section  1(b)  of  this 
Act).  In  computing  compensation  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subdivision  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded compensation  In  excess  of  $300  for 
any  month  before  July  1,  1954;  compensation 
in  excess  of  $350  for  any  month  after  June 
30.  1954,  and  before  June  1.  1959;  compensa- 
tion In  excess  of  $400  for  any  month  after 
May  31,  1959,  and  before  November  I    1963- 
compensation  in  excess  of  $450  for  any  inontli 
after  October  31,  1963,  and  before  October  1 
1965;  and  compensation  in  excess  of  (1)  $450 
or   (11)    an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages' 
as  defined   In  section  3121   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  whichever  is  greater 
for  any  month  after  September  30,  1965 

"(d)(1)    Every   individual    who   wlU   have 
completed  ten  years  of  service  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  or  death,  but  does  not  meet 
the  qualifications  for  an  annuity  amount  de- 
termined under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
(h)(1)    or   (h)(2)   of  this  Act,  shall,  at  the 
time  his  annuity  under  section  2(a)(1)   be- 
gins to  accrue,  be  entitled  to  a  lump  sum  In 
the  amount  provided  under  subdivision  (2) 
,.i!l'^  subsection.  If  an  Individual  otherwise 
eligible  for  a  lump  sum  uncer  this  section 
dies   before  he  becomes  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(8)  (1)   of  this  Act.  or 
before   he   receives  payment   of  such   lump 
sum,  such  lump  sum  shall  be  payable  to  the 
person,   if   any,    who  Is   determined   by   the 
Board    to    be    such    Individual's    widow    or 
widower  and  who  will  not  have  died  before 
receiving   payment    of   such   lump    sum     If 
there  be  no  such  widow  or  widower,  such 
lump  sum  shall  be  payable  to  the  children 
grandchildren,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters' 
or  the  estate  of  the  deceased  Individual  in 
the  same  manner  as  If  such  lump  sum  were 
a  lump  sum  payable  under  subsection  (c)  (1 ) 
of  this  section. 

"(21  The  lump  sum  provided  under  sub- 
division (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  1.5  per  cen- 
tum of  so  much  of  such  Individual's  com- 
bined earnings  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1950  and  before  1954  as  Is  in  excess  of  $3600 
plus  (B)  2  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
individual's  combined  earnings  for  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1953  and  before  1957  as  is 
in  excess  of  $4200,  plus  (C)  2.25  per  centum 
of  so  much  of  such  individual's  combined 
earnings  for  any  calendar  year  after  1956  and 
before  1959  as  Is  In  excess  of  $4200.  plus  (D) 

2  5  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such  indivi- 
dual's combined  earnings  for  the  calendar 
year  1959  as  is  In  excess  of  $4800,  plus  (E) 

3  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such  individuals 
combined  earnings  for  each  of  the  calendar 
years  I960  and  1961  as  Is  in  excess  of  $4800, 
plus  (P)  3  125  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
Individual's  combined  earnings  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1962  as  is  In  excess  of  $4800,  plus 
(G)  3.625  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
individual's  combined  earnings  for  any  cal- 
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endar  year  after  1962  and  before  1966  as  is 
in  excess  of  $5400,  plus  (H)  4.2  per  centum 
of  so  much  of  such  individual's  combined 
earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1966  as  is  in 
e;icess  of  $3600,  plus  (I)  4.4  per  centum  of 
so  much  of  such  individual's  combined  earn- 
ings for  the  calendar  year  1967  as  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $6600.  plus.  (J)  3.8  per  centum  of  so 
much  of  such  individual's  combined  earn- 
ings for  the  calendar  year  1968  as  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  $7800,  plus  (K)  4.2  per  centum  of  so 
much  of  such  individual's  combined  earn- 
ings for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1969  and 
1970  as  Is  In  excess  of  $7800,  plus  (L)  4.6  per 
centum  of  so  much  of  such  Individ aal's  com- 
bined earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1971 
as  IS  in  excess  of  $7800,  plus  (M)  4.6  per 
centum  of  so  much  of  such  individual's  com- 
bined earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1972  as 
Is  in  excess  of  $9000,  plus  (N)  4.85  per  cen- 
tum of  so  much  of  such  Individual's  com- 
bined earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1973 
as  is  ;n  excess  of  $10,800,  plus  (O)  4.95  per 
centum  of  so  much  of  such  individual's  com- 
bined earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1974  as 
is  in  excess  of  $13,200.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'combined  earnings' 
shall  Include  'compensation'  as  defined  in 
section  1(h)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  "wages'  as  defined  in  section  209  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  'self-employ- 
ment' Income  as  defined  In  section  211  (b(  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"POWERS    AKD    DtrTIES     Or    THE     HOARD 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  established 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  as  an 
Independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  except  that  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  and  any  member  hold- 
ing office  pursuant  to  appointment  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  when  this 
Act  becomes  effective  shall  hold  office  until 
the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  under 
such  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  expires. 
One  member  shall  be  appointed  from  secom- 
mendatlons  made  by  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  one  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  recommendations  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  employers  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  In 
both  cases  as  the  President  shall  direct,  so 
as  to  provide  representation  on  the  Board 
satisfactory  to  the  largest  number,  respec- 
tively, of  employees  and  employers  concerned. 
One  member,  who  shall  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Board,  shall  be  appointed  without  rec- 
ommendation by  either  employers  or  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  In  the  employment 
of  or  be  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  Interested 
in  any  employer  or  organization  of  employ- 
ees. Vacancies  In  the  Board  shall  not  Impair 
the  powers  or  affect  the  duties  ot  the  Board 
or  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  of 
whom  a  majority  of  those  In  office  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  is  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  shaU  have  and  exercise 
all  the  duties  and  powers  necessary  to  ad- 
minister this  Act.  The  Board  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  such 
Act  and  make  awards  and  certify  payments. 
Decisions  by  the  Board  upon  Issues  of  law  and 
fact  relating  to  annuities  or  death  benefits 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by  any  other 
administrative  or  accounting  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  administering  this  Act 
the  Board  shaU  have  all  the  duties  and  pow- 


ers necessary  to  determine  entitlement  to  (in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare),  make  awards  of,  and 
certify  payments  of,  any  monttily  Insurance 
benefits  and  any  lump-sum  death  benefits 
payable  under  section  202  or  203  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  (A)  an  individual* who  will 
have  completed  ten  years  of  service  creditable 
under  this  Act,  (B)  the  wife  or  husband  01 
such  an  individual,  (C)  any  svu-vivor  of  such 
an  individual  if  such  survivor  is  entitled,  or 
could  upon  application  become  entitled,  to 
an  annuity  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  and 
(D)  any  other  person  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  of  such  an  individual,  except  a 
survivor  of  such  an  Individual  If  svich  Indi- 
vidual did  not  have  a  current  connection  with 
the  raUroad  Industry  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Decisions  by  the  Board  upon  issues  of  law 
and  fact  relating  to  such  montlily  Insurance 
benefits  or  lump-sum  death  benefits  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  by  any  other  adminis- 
trative or  accounting  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  If  the  Board  finds  that  an  applicant 
Is  entitled  to  an  annuity  or  death  benefit 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (2),  to  a 
benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act  then 
the  Board  shall  make  an  award  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  amxulty  or  benefit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  shall  certify  the  payment  thereof 
as  hereinafter  provided;  otherwise  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  denied.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  have  an  exercise 
such  of  the  powers,  duties,  and  remedies 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  (b),  (d),  and 
(n)  of  section  12  of  the  RaUroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  as  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  express  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Board  any 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Board  by 
this  Act,  excluding  only  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations.  Including  the 
power  to  make  decisions  on  applications  for 
annuities  or  other  benefits:  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deci- 
sion on  his  application  for  an  annuity  or 
other  benefit  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Board.  Notice  of  a  decision  of  the 
Board,  or  of  an  employee,  thereof,  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  applicant  in  writing 
within  thirty  days  after  such  decision  shall 
have  been  made. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
name  and  address  of  each  individual  entitled 
to  receive  a  payment,  the  amount  of  such 
payment,  and  the  time  at  which  It  should 
be  made,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  the  Division  of  Disbursements  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  prior  to  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  shall  make 
payment  In  accordance  with  the  certification 
by  the  Board. 

•■(6)  The  Board  shall  establish  and  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  controversial  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  All 
rtUes,  regulations,  or  decisions  of  the  Board 
shall  require  the  approval  of  at  least  two 
members,  and  they  shall  be  entered  upon  the 
records  of  the  Board,  which  shall  be  a  public 
record. 

"(6)  The  Board  shall  gather,  keep,  compile, 
and  publish  in  convenient  form  such  records 
and  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  assvure  proper 
administration  of  this  Act,  Including  sub- 
division (2)  of  this  subsection.  The  Board 
shall  have  power  to  require  all  employers  and 
employees  and  any  officer,  board,  comitils- 
slon,  or  other  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  such  Information  and  records  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  including  subdivision  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. The  several   district  courts  of  the 


United  States  and  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  lor  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  suit  by  the 
Board  to  compel  obedience  to  any  order  of 
the  Board  issued  ptirsuant  to  this  section. 
The  orders,  writs,  and  processes  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUimbla  In  such  suits  may  run 
and  be  served  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Board  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Board  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States   to   be   submitted   to   Congress. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  furnish  the  Board  cer- 
tified reports  of  wages,  self-employment 
income,  and  periods  of  service  and  of  other 
records  In  his  possession,  or  which  he  may 
secure,  pertinent  to  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  The  Board  shall  furnish  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  cer- 
tified reports  of  records  of  compensation 
and  periods  of  service  reported  to  it  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  this  Act,  of  determinations 
under  subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection 
and  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  of  other  rec- 
ords in  its  pos,sesslon,  or  which  It  may  se- 
cure, pertinent  to  subsection  (o  of  this 
section  or  to  the  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  affected  by  section  18  of  this 
Act.  Such  certified  reports  shall  be  conclu- 
sive In  adjudication  as  to  the  matters  covered 
therein:  Provided,  however.  That  If  the 
Board  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  receives  evidence  inconsistent 
with  a  certified  report  and  the  application 
Involved  is  still  in  course  of  adjudication 
or  otherwise  open  for  such  evidence,  such  re- 
certiflcatlon  of  such  report  shall  be  made 
as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
whichever  made  the  original  certification, 
the  evidence  warrants.  Such  recertiflcatlon 
and  any  subsequent  recertiflcatlon  shall  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  and  be  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  as  an  original  cer- 
tification. 

"(8)  Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  maintaining  records  of  mUi- 
tary  service,  at  the  request  of  the  Board, 
shall  certify  to  the  Board,  with  respect  to 
any  Individual,  the  number  of  months  of 
military  service  which  such  department  or 
agency  finds  the  Individual  to  have  had  dur- 
ing any  period  or  periods  with  respect  to 
which  the  Board's  request  Is  made,  the  date 
and  manner  of  entry  Into  such  military 
service,  and  the  conditions  imder  which  such 
service  was  continued.  Any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  awards  of  pensions,  dis- 
ability compensation,  or  any  other  gratuitous 
benefits  or  allowances  payable,  on  a  periodic 
basis  or  otherwise,  under  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  military  service,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board,  shall  certify  to 
the  Board,  with  respect  ot  any  individual, 
the  calendar  months  for  all  or  part  of  which 
any  such  pension,  compensation,  benefit,  or 
allowance  Is  payable  to.  or  with  respect  to. 
the  individual,  the  amounts  of  any  such 
pension,  compensation,  benefit,  or  allow- 
ance, and  the  military  service  on  which 
such  pension,  compensation,  benefit,  or  al- 
lowance Is  based.  Any  certification  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subdivi- 
sion shall  be  conclusive  on  the  Board:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  if  evidence  Inconsistent 
with  any  such  certification  is  submitted,  and 
the  claim  Is  in  the  coiu-se  of  adjudication  or 
Is  otherwise  open  for  such  evidence,  the 
Board  shall  refer  such  evidence  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  which  made  the  origi- 
nal certification  and  such  department  or 
agency  shall  make  such  recertiflcatlon  as 
In  Its  Judgment  the  evidence  warrants.  Such 
recertiflcatlon,  and  any  8ul>sequent  recerti- 
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Insurance  Trust  Fund  or  to  any  such  Trust 
Fund  from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count, as  the  case  may  be,  such  amounts  as, 
from  time  to  time,  may  be  determined  by 
the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subdivision  and  certified  by 
the  Board  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  transfer  from  any 
such  Trust  Fund  or  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account. 

■■(3)  For  purposes  of  subdivision  (2)  for 
any  month,  the  rate  of  Interest  to  be  used 
.shall  be  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Interest, 
computed  as  of  the  end  of  the  month  preced- 
ing the  close  of  such  month,  borne  by  all  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public 
debt;  except  that  where  such  average  rate 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
amounts  of  the  annuities  provided  any  per- 
son under  the  provisions  of  section  3(h), 
4(e).  or  4(h)  of  this  Act  or  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  204(a)  (3).  204(a)  (4),  206(a) 
(3).  or  207(3)  of  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
which  would  have  been  payable  to  such  per- 
son under  the  Social  Security  Act  If  (A)  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  December  31,  1936, 
had  been  Included  in  the  term  "employment" 
as  defined  in  that  Act  and  In  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act  and  (B)  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted.  The  provisions  of 
this  subdivision  shall  be  effective  notwith- 
standing clause  (B)  of  subdivision  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  subjection,  have  the  same  authority  to 
determine  the  rights  of  Individuals  described 
in  .subdivision  (2)  to  have  payments  made 
on  their  behalf  for  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits consisting  of  Inpatient  hospital  services, 
post-hospital  extended  care  services,  post- 
hospital  home  health  services,  and  outpatient 
hospital  diagnostic  services  (all  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "services")  under  section  226, 
and  parts  A  and  C  of  title  XVIII,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  under  such  sec- 
tion and  such  parts  with  respect  to  individ- 
uals to  whom  such  sections  and  such  parts 
apply.  For  purposes  of  section  8,  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  rights  of  an  Individ- 
ual under  this  subsection  shall,  except  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  provider  of  services,  be  considered 
to  be  a  decision  with  respect  to  an  annuity. 
"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  every  person  who — 

"(i)  has  attained  age  65  and  (A)  Is  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  this  Act  or  (B) 
would  be  entitled  to  such  an  annuity  had  he 
ceased  compensated  service  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  spouse,  had  such  spouse's  husband  or 
wife   ceased   compensated   service;    or 

"(11)  has  not  attained  age  65  and  (A)  has 
been  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2 
of  thU  Act.  or  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  section  2  of  this  Act.  or 
could  have  been  includible  In  the  compua- 
tlon  of  an  annuity  under  section  3(f)(3)  of 
this  Act,  for  not  less  than  24  consecutive 
months  and  (B)  could  have  been  entltlHl 
for  24  consecutive  calendar  months,  ^nd 
could  currently  be  entitled,  to  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  223  of  the  Eo- 
clal  Security  Act  or  under  section  202  of  that 
Act  on  the  basis  of  disability  of  service  as  an 
employee  after  December  31,  1936.  had  been 
Included  In  the  term  'employment'  as  de- 
fined In  that  Act  and  if  an  application  for 
disability  benefits  had  been  filed,  shiU  be 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a£  a  qualified  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiary  under  section  226  of  the 
Social  Seturlty  Act. 


"(3)  If  an  Individual  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  paragraph  (Iv)  or  (v)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)(1)  of  this  Act  would  have  been 
Insured  for  disability  Insurance  benefits  as 
determined  under  section  223(c)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  at  the  time  such  annuity 
began,  he  shall  be  deemed,  solely  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (11)  of  subdivision  (2).  to  be 
entitled  to  a  disability  Insurance  benefit  un- 
der section  223  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  each  month,  and  beginning  with  the 
first  month,  in  which  he  would  meet  the 
requirements  for  entitlement  to  such  a  bene- 
fit, other  than  the  requirement  of  being  in- 
sured for  disability  insurance  benefits,  it 
service  as  an  employee  after  December  31, 
1936.  has  been  included  in  the  term  'employ- 
ment' as  defined  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  if  an  application  for  disability  benefits 
had  been  filed. 

"(4)  The  rights  of  Individuals  described  in 
subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection  to  have 
payment  made  on  their  behalf  for  the  serv- 
ices referred  to  In  subdivision  (1)  but  pro- 
vided In  Canada  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  Individuals  to  whom  section  226  and  part 
A  of  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
apply,  and  this  subdivision  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Board  as  if  the  provisions  of 
section  226  and  part  A  of  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  applicable,  as  If 
references  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  to  the  Board,  as  if 
references  to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  were  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account,  as  If  references  to  the  United  States 
or  a  State  Included  Canada  or  a  subdivision 
thereof,  and  as  If  the  provisions  of  sections 
1862(a)(4),  1863,  1864,  1867,  1868.  1869,  1874 
(b).  and  1875  were  not  Included  In  such  title. 
The  payments  for  services  herein  provided 
for  In  Canada  shall  be  made  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  (In  accordance 
with,  and  subject  to,  the  conditions  appli- 
cable under  section  7(b) ,  In  making  payment 
of  other  benefits)  to  the  hospital,  extended 
care  facility,  or  home  health  agency  provid- 
ing such  services  in  Canada  to  individuals 
to  whom  subdivision  (2)  of  this  subsection 
applies,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
amount  of  payments  for  services  otherwise 
hereunder  provided  for  an  Individual  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  payable  for  like  services 
provided  pursuant  to  the  law  In  effect  In 
the  place  in  Canada  where  such  services  are 
furnished.  For  the  purposes  of  section  10  of 
this  Act,  any  overpayment  under  this  sub- 
division shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  an  over- 
payment of  an  annuity. 

"(5)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  furnish 
each  other  with  such  Information,  records, 
and  documents  as  may  be  consldsred  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  this  subsection 
or  section  226,  and  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(e)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifts  and 
bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  account,  to  the  railroad 
retirement  supplemental  account,  or  to  the 
railroad  unemployment  Insurance  account, 
or  to  the  Board,  or  any  member,  officer,  or 
employee  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
accounts  or  any  activity  financed  through 
such  accounts.  Any  such  gift  accepted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited  In  the  specific 
account  designated  by  the  donor  or,  If  the 
donor  has  made  no  such  specific  designation. 
In  the  railroad  retirement  account. 

"COURT  JURISDICTION 

"Sec.  8.  Decisions  of  the  Board  determining 
the  rights  or  liabilities  of  any  person  under 
this  Act  or,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  by  subdivision  (2)  of  section  7(b), 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  In  the  same  manner,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations,  and  all  provi- 
sions of  law  shall  apply  in  the  same  manner 
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as  though  the  decision  were  a  determination 
of  corresponding  rights  or  liabilities  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
except  that  the  time  within  which  proceed- 
ings for  the  review  of  t\  decision  with  respect 
to  an  annuity,  monthly  Insxirance  benefit, 
supplemental  annuity,  or  lump-sum  benefit 
may  be  commenced  shall  be  one  year 
after  the  decision  will  have  been  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  Board  niid  communi- 
cated to  the  claimant. 

"EETlnSNS  or   COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  9.  Employers  shall  file  with  the  Board, 
ill  -such  manner  and  form  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Board  by  rules  and  regulations  may 
prescribe,  returns  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees, and,  if  the  Board  shall  so  require, 
shnll  furnish  employees  with  statements  of 
their  compensation  as  reported  to  the  Board. 
The  Board's  record  of  the  compensation  so 
retxirned  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  paid  to  an  employee  during 
each  period  covered  by  the  return,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Board's  records  show  that  no 
return  was  made  of  the  compensation  claimed 
to  have  been  paid  to  an  employee  during  a 
particular  period  shall  be  taken  as  conclu- 
.sive  that  no  compensation  was  paid  to  such 
employee  during  that  period,  unless  the  error 
in  the  amount  of  compensation  returned  in 
the  one  case,  or  the  failure  to  make  return 
of  the  compensation  in  the  other  case,  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  within 
four  years  after  the  last  day  on  which  return 
of  the  compensation  was  required  to  be  made. 

"ERRONEOUS  PAYMENTS 

•  Shx.  10.  (a)  If  the  Board  finds  that  at  any 
time  more  than  the  correct  amount  of  annui- 
ties or  other  benefits  has  been  paid  to  any 
Indivldxial  under  this  Act  or.  in  the  case  of 
benefits  determined  to  be  payable  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  by  section  7(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act,  under  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act  or 
payment  has  been  made  to  an  individual  not 
entitled  thereto,  recovery  by  adjustment  In 
subsequent  payments  to  which  such  individ- 
ual, or  any  other  individual  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  compensation,  wages,  or  self- 
employment  Income,  Is  entitled  under  this 
Act,  the  Social  Seciulty  Act,  or  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  may,  ex- 
cept as  othenvlse  provided  in  this  section,  be 
made  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  If  the  Individual  to  whom  more  than 
the  correct  amount  has  been  paid  dies  before 
recovery  Is  completed,  recovery  may  be  made 
by  set-oS  or  adjustments,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  In  subsequent  pay- 
ments due,  under  this  Act,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act.  or  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  to  the  estate  of  such  Individual 
or  to  any  person  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pensation, wages,  or  self -employment  income 
of  such  Individual. 

"(b)  Adjustments  under  this  section  may 
be  made  either  by  deductions  from  subse- 
quent payments  or,  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments which  are  to  be  made  during  a  life- 
time or  lifetimes,  by  subtracting  the  total 
amoimt  of  annuities  or  other  benefits  paid 
in  excess  of  the  proper  amount  from  the 
actuarial  value,  as  determined  by  the  Board, 
of  such  payments  to  be  made  during  a  life- 
time or  lifetimes  and  recertifying  such  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  reduced  actuarial 
value.  In  the  latter  case,  recovery  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  completed  upon  such 
recertlflcatlon. 

"(c)  There  shiUl  be  no  recovery  in  any 
case  In  which  more  than  the  correct  amount 
of  annuities  or  other  benefits  has  been  paid 
under  this  Act  or.  In  the  case  of  benefits 
determined  to  be  payable  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  by  section  7(b)(2)  of  this 
Act,  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  au 
individual  or  payment  has  been  made  to  au 
individual  not  entitled  thereto  who,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board,  is  without  fault 
when,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  recov- 


ery would  be  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Acts  or  would  be  agaiii.st  equity  cr  good 
conscience. 

"(d)  No  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
shnll  be  held  liable  for  any  amount  certified 
or  paid  by  him  in  good  faith  to  any  person 
where  the  recovery  of  such  amount  Is  waived 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or  htm 
been  begtin  but  cannot  be  completed  iii;rlpr 
siib.sectlon   (a)  of  this  section. 

"w*ivm  or  ANNurriEs 

"Su-.  11.  Any  person  awarded  an  nanu.'.v 
under  this  Act  may  decline  to  accept  all  or 
any  part  of  such  annuity  by  a  waiver  signed 
and  llled  with  the  Bo.-xrd.  Such  a  waiver  may 
be  revoked  In  writing  at  any  time,  but  no 
payment  of  the  annuity  waived  shall  be 
made  covering  the  period  during  which  such 
waiver  was  in  effect.  Such  a  waiver  will  have 
no  caect  on  entUlemeiit  to,  or  the  .Tinoiuit 
c:",  ;iiiy  other  annuity  or  benefit. 

"INCOMPETE.^JCE 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Every  individual  receiving  or 
rl.Timlng  benefits,  or  to  whom  any  right  or 
privilege  is  extended,  under  this  Act  c*  any 
other  Act  of  Congress  now  or  hereafter  ad- 
ministered. In  whole  or  in  p;irt.  by  the  Board 
shall  be  conclusively  prestimed  lo  have  been 
competent  until  the  date  on  which  the 
BoRrd  receives  written  notice,  in  a  form  and 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Board,  that  he  is 
an  Incompetent,  or  a  minor,  for  whom  a 
gunrdian  or  other  person  legally  vested  with 
Che  care  of  his  person  or  estate  has  been 
appointed;  Provided,  hoicever,  That,  regard- 
less of  the  legal  competency  or  Incompetency 
of  an  Individual  entitled  to  a  benefit  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board,  the  Board  may.  If 
it  finds  the  Interest  of  such  individual  to  be 
served  thereby,  recognize  actions  by,  and 
conduct  transactions  with,  and  make  pay- 
ments to.  such  individual,  or  recognize  ac- 
tions by,  and  conduct  transactions  with,  and 
make  payments  to.  a  relative  or  some  other 
person  for  such  Individual's  use  and  benefit. 

"(b)  Every  guardian  or  other  person  legally 
vested  with  the  care  of  the  person  or  estate 
of  an  Incompietent  or  minor  who  is  receiving 
or  claiming  benefits,  or  to  whom  any  right 
or  privilege  is  extended,  under  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress  now  or  hereafter 
administered,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  the 
Board  shall  have  power  everywhere.  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  to  take  any  action  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  perfect  any  right  cr 
exercise  any  privilege  of  the  incompetent  or 
minor  and  to  conduct  all  transactions  on  his 
behalf  under  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress now  or  hereafter  administered,  in 
whale  or  in  part,  by  the  Board.  Any  payment 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thla  sec- 
tion shall  be  a  complete  settlement  and  satis- 
faction of  any  claim,  right,  or  interest  in  and 
to  such  payment. 

"PENALTIES 

"Skc.  13.  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  know- 
ingly fall  or  refuse  to  make  any  report  or  fur- 
nish any  Information  required  by  the  Board 
in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  Including 
the  provisions  of  section  7(b)  (31  thereof,  or 
who  shall  knowingly  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  false  or  fraudulent  statement  or 
report  when  a  statement  or  report  is  required 
to  be  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  this  Act,  or 
who  shall  knowingly  make  or  aid  In  making 
any  false  or  fraudulent  statement  or  claim 
for  the  purpose  of  ca'uslng  au  award  or  pay- 
ment to  be  made,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceedhig  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  All  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  a 
court  pursuant  to  tills  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  court  and  be  remitted  from  time  to  time 
by  order  of  the  Judge  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  credited  lo  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Account. 


•r^EMPTION  FROM   LECAL   PROCESS 

"Sec  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  of 
tlie  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  atmulty  or 
supplemental  annuity  shall  be  assignable  or 
be  bubject  to  any  tax  or  to  garnishment,  at- 
tachment, or  other  legal  process  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever,  nor  shall  the  pay- 
ment thereof  be  anticipated:  Provided^  how- 
ever,  That  the  provisions  of  this  sectloii  shall 
not  operate  to  exclude  the  amount  of  any 
supplemental  annuity  paid  to  an  individual 
under  section  2ib)  of  this  Act  from  incon.e 
taxable  pursu.-ini  to  the  Federnl  income  tax 
prov;-io:vs  of  the  iKtemal  Revenue  C"dc  <f 

IM.Si. 

"RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT     ' — ' 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count established  by  section  I5(at  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  such  Accoimt  for  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  be  made  from  such  Account  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  7(ci 
( 1 )  of  this  Act,  and  to  provide  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  Board  in  the  administra- 
tion of  all  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  amovint 
equal  to  amounts  covered  into  the  Treasury 
(minus  refunds)  during  each  fiscal  year 
luider  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  ex- 
cept those  portions  of  the  amotmts  covered 
into  the  Treasury  under  sections  3211  ibi. 
3221  (CI.  and  3221(d)  of  such  Tax  Act  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  obligation  to  pay  supplemental 
annuities  at  the  level  provided  under  sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  this  Act  and.  with  respect  to 
those  entitled  to  supplemental  annuities  un- 
der section  a05(a)  of  title  U  of  this  Act.  a: 
the  level  provided  under  section  205  ( a  > .  Tl.e 
Board  is  directed  to  determine  what  portion 
of  the  taxes  collected  under  sections  3211 
(b).  3221(c).  and  3221(d)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  Is  to  be  crecUted  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Account  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection 
and  what  portion  of  such  taxes  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  RaUnjad  Retirement  Supple- 
mental Account  pursuant  to  the  pro^■tsion-i 
of  subsection  (O  of  this  section.  The  Board 
shall  make  such  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  each  calendar  quarter  commencing 
with  the  quarter  beginmng  January  1.  1976. 
shall  make  each  such  determination  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  before  each  calendar  quar- 
ter, and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  such  determination,  advise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  determination 
made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
credit  the  amounts  covered  into  tlie  Treas- 
tiry  under  section  3211(b).  S231(c).  and  3221 
(di  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Account  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Sxipplemental  Accoimt 
in  such  propcHTtions  as  1«  determined  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count for  each  fiscal  year,  beglruilng  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  such  amount 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessarj-  to 
meet  (A)  the  additional  costs,  resulting  from 
the  crediting  of  mUitarj-  service  under  this 
Act.  of  benefits  payable  tinder  section  2  of 
this  Act,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  Ac- 
count Is  not  reimbursed  for  siKh  costs  under 
section  7(C)(2),  (B)  the  addltionaa  admmis- 
trative  expenses  resulting  from  the  crediting 
of  military  service  under  this  Act,  and  (C) 
any  loss  In  Interest  to  such  Account  resulting 
from  the  payment  of  additional  benefits  based 
ou  mUitary  service  credited  under  this  Act: 
Proiided.  however.  That,  in  determining  the 
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amount  to  be  appropriated  to 
Retirement  Account  for  any 
Kuant  to  the  provi£ion8  of     _ 
there  shall  not  be  considered 
FuUIng  from  the  crediting  of 
under  this  Act  for  which  i 
such  Account  have  already 
siiant  to  section  4(1)  of  the 

ment  Act  of   1937.  Any    

lois  in  Interest  to  the  Rallroa< . 
Account  pvtrsuant  to  clause  (C 
sentence  of  this  sub^iectlon  si 
account  interest  from  the  date 
based.  In  part,  on  military 
accrue  or  was  increased  to  the 
on  which  tlie  amount  appropri 
ited  to  the  Account.  The  cost 
the    payment   of   additional 
this  Act  based  on  military  serv 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  prov 
subsection    shall    be    adjusted 
thereto  the  ratio  of  the  total 
of  all  benefits  under  this  Act  t« 
of  such  net   level  cost  remain 
exclusion  of  administrative  e.\^_ 
terest  charges  on  the  unfunded 
bUity   as   determined    under 
pleted  actuarial   valuation   pur; 
provisions  of  subsection   (f)   of 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1975,  and  each  fi'-cal  year 
Board  shall,  as  promptly  as 
termlne   the  amount  to  be 
the  Account  pursuant  to  the' 
this     subsection,     and     shall 
amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
transfer  from  the  general  fund 
ury    to    the    Railroad    Retirement 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  directed  to  transfer  to  the 
tirement  Account  from  the  gen 
the  Treasury  such  amounts  as. 
time,  may  be  determined  by  the 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sul » 
certified  by  the  Board  for  tra; 
Account.  In  any  determination 
ant  to  section  7(c)(2)    of  this 
ther  charges  shall  be  made  againkt 
Funds  established  by  title  II  oi 
Security  Act  for  military  service 
fore   January    1.    1957,   and   with 
which  appropriations  authorized 
(2)   of  the  first  sentence  of  s 
the  Railroad   Retirement  Act  o: 
have  been  credited  to  the  Rail 
ment    Account,    but    the 
payments  incurred  by  such  Trus  t 
reason  of  such  military  service  sh 
into  account  in  making  smy  such 
tlon. 

"(c)     The    Railroad    Retiremefc 
mental  Account  established  by 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
continue  to  be  maintained  In 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  .__ 
prlated  to  such  Account  for  each 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
30,  1975,  to  provide  for  the  paj 
plemental   annuities  under  Tec 
this   Act.   and   to   provide   for 
necessary  for  the  Board  in  the 
tion  of  the  payment  of  such 
annuities,  an  amount  equal  to 
of  the   amounts  covered   into 
(minus  refunds)  during  each  fiscal 
der  sections  3211(b).  3221(c). 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
not  appropriated  to  the  Railroad 
Accotmt  pursuant  to  the  p 
section   (a)   of  this  section. 

"(d)    At  the  request  and  direc 
Board,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tl 
of   the  Treasury   to   invest   such 
the  amounts  credited  to  the 
ment  Account  and  the  Railroad 
Supplemental  Account  as,  in  th« 
of   the   Board,   is  not   Immediatet' 
for  the  payment  of  annuities, 
annuities,  and  death  benefits 
ments  may  be  made  only  in 
obligations  of  the  United  States 
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ligations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such 
purpose  such  obligations  may  be  acquired 

(A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price;  or 

(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be  is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the   Issuance   at   par   of   special   obligations 
exclusively  to  the  Accounts.  Such  obligations 
is.sued  for  purchase   by  the   Accounts  shall 
have   maturities   fixed   vrtth   due   regard   for 
the  needs  of  the  Accounts,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield,  computed  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  issue, 
borne    by    all    marketable    interest-bearing 
notes  of  the  United   States  then  forming  a 
part   of   the  public   debt   that  are   not  due 
or  callable  until  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar  month, 
except  that  where  such  rate  is  not  a  multi- 
ple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the  rate 
of  Interest  on  such  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  near- 
est  such   rate:    Provided,  That   the  rate  of 
interest  on  such  obligations  shall  in  no  case 
be  less  than  3  per  centum  per  annum.  The 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    may    purchase 
other    Interest-bearing    obligations    of    the 
United  States,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States,   on   original   issue   or   at   the   market 
price  only  If  he  determines  that  such  pur- 
chases are  in  the  public  interest,  provided 
that  the  Investment  yield  of  such  obligations 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  Interest  rate  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. If  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  Accounts 
so  to  do,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell   and   dispose   of  obligations  in   the  Ac- 
counts and  he  may  sell  obligations  acquired 
by   the  Accounts    (other   than  special   obli- 
gations issued  exclusively  to  the  Accounts) 
at  the  market  price.  Special  obligations  is- 
sued exclusively   to   the   Accounts  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Board,  be  redeemed  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  All  amounts  credited 
to   the   Accounts   shall   be   available   for  all 
purposes  of  the  Accounts. 

"(e)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  select  two  actuaries,  one  from 
recommendations  made  by  representatives  of 
employees  and  the  other  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  representatives  of  employers 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1(a) 
( 1 )  of  this  Act.  These  actuaries,  along  with  a 
third  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  known  as  the 
Actuarial  Advisory  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account.  The  ao- 
tuarles  so  selected  shall  hold  membership  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Actuaries  and  shall 
be  qualified  in  the  evaluation  of  pension 
plans:  Provided,  however.  That  these  re- 
quirements shall  not  apply  to  any  actuary 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
prior  to  January  1,  1975.  The  Committee  shaU 
examine  the  actuarial  reports  and  estimates 
made  by  the  Board  and  shall  have  authority 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  changes  In 
actuarial  methods  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  compen-sation  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  exclusive  of  the  member 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  include  in  its  annual 
report  a  statement  of  the  status  and  the 
operations  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Accounts. 
At  Intervals  not  longer  than  three  years  the 
Board  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  liabili- 
ties created  by  this  Act  and  shall  Include 
such  estimate  in  its  annual  report. 

"PRIVATE   PENSIONS 

■Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
as  restricting  or  discouraging  payment  by 
employers  to  retired  employees  of  pensions 
or  gratuities  in  addition  to  the  annuities 
paid  to  such  employees  under  this  Act,  nor 


shall  this  Act  be  taken  as  terminating  any 
trust  heretofore  created  for  the  payment  of 
such  pensions  or  gratuities.  The  annuity,  ex- 
cept a  supplemental  annuity  under  section 
2(b),  of  an  individual  shall  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  any  pension  or  gratuity  paid 
by  an  employer  to  such  individual. 

"FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  17.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  car- 
riers by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  to  fur- 
nish free  transportation  to  individuals  re- 
ceiving annuities  under  this  Act  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  transportation  is  furnished 
to  employees  in  their  service. 

"CRKDITINC    SERVICE    UNDER    THE    SOCIAL 
SECURITY    ACT 

"Sec.  18.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  subdi- 
vision (2),  the  term  'employment'  as  defined 
in  section  210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
not  Include  service  performed  by  an  individ- 
ual as  an  employee  as  defined  In  section  1(b) 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  (i) 
monthly  insurance  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  an  employee  who  will 
have  completed  less  than  ten  years  of  serv- 
ice and  to  others  deriving  from  him  or  her 
during  his  or  her  life  and  (11)  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  and  lump-sum  death  bene- 
fits under  such  Act  with  respect  to  the  death 
of  an  employee  who  (A)  will  have  completed 
less  than  ten  years  of  service  or  (B)  will  have 
completed  ten  or  more  years  of  service  but 
will  not  have  had  a  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  industry  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section  203 
of  that  Act.  section  210(a)(9)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  subdivision  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  operate  to  exclude  from 
•employment'  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
service  which  would  otherwise  be  Included 
in  such  'employment'  but  for  such  sections. 
For  such  purpose,  compensation  paid  in  a 
calendar  year  shall,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  paid  in  equal  proportions  with  respect 
to  all  months  in  the  year  In  which  the  em- 
ployee will  have  been  In  service  as  an  em- 
ployee. In  the  application  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  pursuant  to  this  subdivision  to 
service  as  an  employee,  all  service  as  defined 
in  section  1(d)  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  performed  within  the  United 
States. 

"automatic   BENEFIT  ELIGIBILITY   REQUIREMENT 
ADJUSTMENTS 

'Sec.  19.  (a)  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  at  any  time  after 
December  31,  1974,  to  reduce  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  old-age  Insurance  benefits, 
disability  Insurance  benefits,  wife's  Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  a  wife,  husband's  insur- 
ance benefits,  child's  insurance  benefit.8  pay- 
able to  a  child  of  a  deceased  individual, 
widow's  insurance  bene.lts  payable  to  a 
widow,  widower's  Insurance  benefits,  moth- 
er's insurance  benefits  payable  to  a  widow,  or 
parent's  Insurance  benefits,  such  reduced  eli- 
gibility requirements  shall  be  applicable,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board,  to  individuals,  spouses,  or  sur- 
vivors, as  the  case  may  be,  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  reduced  eli- 
gibility requirements  would  provide  such 
individuals,  spouses,  or  survivors  with  en- 
titlement to  annuities  under  such  section  2 
to  which  they  would  not  be  entitled  except 
for  such  reduced  eligibility  requirements: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  annuity  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  If  that  p3rson  does 
not  satisfy  an  eligibility  requirement  Im- 
posed by  section  2  of  this  Act  of  a  kind  not 
Imposed  by  the  Social  Security  Act  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  or  an  eligibility  requirement 
imposed  by  section  2  of  this  Act  of  a  kind 
which  was  Imposed  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  December  31,  1974,  but  which  was 
not  reduced  by  the  amendment  to  that  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  the  annuity  amounts 
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to  which  such  individuals,  spouses,  or  sur- 
vivors will  be  entitled  under  this  Act  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  only  such  amounts  as  are  determined  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  3(a),  4(a),  or 
4(f),  resp>ectively,  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  at  any  time  after  December  31, 
1974,  to  provide  monthly  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  that  Act  to  a  class  of  beneficiaries 
not  entitled  to  such  benefits  thereunder  pri- 
or to  January  1,  1975,  every  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  such  class  of  beneficiaries  shall  be 
entitled  to  annuities  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  person  would  have  been 
entitled  under  the  Social  Security  Act  if  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  after  December  31.  1936. 
had  been  included  In  the  term  employment 
as  defined  In  that  Act. 

"(c)  If  section  226  or  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  at  any  time 
after  December  31,  1974,  to  reduce  the  con- 
ditions of  entitlement  to.  or  to  expand  the 
nature  of,  the  benefits  payable  thereunder, 
or  if  health  care  benefits  In  addition  to,  or  in 
lieu  of,  the  benefits  payable  under  such  sec- 
tion 226  or  such  title  XVIII  are  provided  by 
any  provision  of  law  which  becomes  effective 
at  any  time  after  December  31,  1974,  such  re- 
ductions in  the  conditions  of  entitlement  to 
benefits,  such  expanded  benefits,  or  such 
additional,  or  substituted,  health  care  bene- 
fits shall  be  available  to  every  employee  (as 
defined  in  this  Act) ,  and  those  deriving  from 
him,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  if  his  service  as  an  employee  after 
December  31,  1936,  had  been  Included  in  the 
term  employment  as  defined  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Board  shall  have  the  same 
authority,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  it,  to  determine  the  rights  of 
employees  who  will  have  completed  ten  years 
of  service,  and  of  those  deriving  from  such 
employees,  to  benefits  provided  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  with  respect  to  individuals  insured  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  No  annuity  or  other  benefit  shall  be 
payable  to  any  person  on  the  basis  of  the 
compensation  and  years  of  service  of  an  in- 
dividual by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section  if, 
and  to  the  extent  that,  such  annuity  or 
other  benefit  would  duplicate  a  benefit  pay- 
able to  such  person  on  the  basis  of  such 
compensation  and  years  of  service  under  a 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  any 
other  Act  of  Congress,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive after  December  31,  1974. 

"(2)  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  to  a 
person  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  unless  the  Individual  upon 
whose  compensation  and  years  of  service 
such  annuity  would  be  based  will  have  (A) 
completed  ten  years  of  service  and  (B),  in 
the  case  of  a  survivor,  had  a  current  connec- 
tion with  the  railroad  industry  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

"(3)  If  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
after  December  31,  1974,  to  remove  any,  or 
all,  restriction  on  the  receipt  of  more  than 
one  monthly  Insurance  benefit  thereunder, 
annuity  amounts  provided  a  person  under 
section  3(h),  4(e),  or  4(h)  of  this  Act,  or 
under  secUon  204(a)(3),  204(a)(4),  206(a) 
(3).  or  207(3)  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  shaU 
be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amount  of  any  annuity  provide  such  i>er8on 
under  this  Act  by  reason  of  such  amend- 
ment. 

"(4)  If  and  to  the  extent  that  an  annuity 
or  other  benefit  payable  to  a  person  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (c)  of  this  section  duplicates  an  annuity 


or  other  benefit  then  payable  to  such  per- 
son under  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
annuity  or  other  benefit  then  payable  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  zero)  by  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  or  other  benefit  payable  by  reason 
of  subsection  (a),  (b),or  (c). 

"SEPARABILITY 

"Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, should  be  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  such  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  21.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974'." 

TITLE  II— TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  The  claims  of  Individuals  who. 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  title  I  of  this 
Act,  became  eligible  for  annuities,  supple- 
mental annuities,  or  death  benefits  under 
section  2,  3(j)  or  5  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  shall  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Board  under  that  Act  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  title  I  of  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted :  Provided,  however. 
That  no  annuity,  supplemental  annuity,  or 
death  benefit  shall  be  awarded  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  therefor  filed  with  the 
Board  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  title  I 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  no  an- 
nuity under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935,  no  annuity  or  supplemental  annuity 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
and  no  pension  under  section  6  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  be  payable 
for  any  month  after  December  31,  1974. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Every  individual  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  for  the 
month  of  January  1975,  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)(1)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974,  begin- 
ning January  1,  1975,  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of 
such  Act,  which  amount  shall  initially  be 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  under  clause 
(1)  of  section  3(a)  (6)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  last  Increase  In  such  Individual's  an- 
nuity under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  105 
of  Public  Law  93-69. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  an 
individual  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  increased  by  an  amount,  if  any, 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  (i)  his  an- 
nuity under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  plus  his  monthly  Insurance  benefit 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  month 
of  December  1974  exceeds  (11)  his  annuity 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
month  of  January  1976. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Every  individual  who  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  pension  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  for  the  month  of  January  1976,  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
2(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  In  an  amount  determined  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  such  Act.  which 
amount  shall  mitially  be  equal  to  the  amount 
determined  under  this  clatise  (1)  of  section 
3(a)(6)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  last 
Increase  In  such  individual's  pension  under 
section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
105  Public  Law  93-69. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  annuity  of  an 
Individual  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount.  If  any, 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  (1)  his  pen- 
sion under  section  6  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  plus  his  monthly  insurance 


benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  month  of  December  1974,  exceeds  (ii) 
his  annuity  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  the  month  of  January  1975. 

(c)  The  annuities  of  each  individual  under 
the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  on  January  1,  1975.  and  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  month  thereafter 
during  his  life. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Every  individual  who  was  en- 
titled to  an  annuity  under  section  a(a)l, 
2(a)2.  2(a)3.  2(a)4,  or  2(a)5  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  month  ol 
December  1974.  or  who  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  such  an  annuity  for  such  month 
except  for  the  provisions  of  section  2(d)  oi 
such  Act,  and  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  such  an  annuity  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary 1975.  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted, 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (i),  (ii),  (ill),  (iv),  or  (V),  respec- 
tively, of  section  2(a)(1)  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974,  beginning  January 
1,  1975:  Provided,  however.  That  If  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  2(a)4  or  2(a)5  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  is  age  65  or  older,  on 
January  1,  1975,  such  Individual  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  annuity  under  paragraph  (i) 
of  section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974.  For  purposes  of  this  sub-, 
section — 

(1)  that  portion  of  the  Individual's  an- 
nuity as  is  provided  under  section  3(a)  ot 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  de- 
termined under  clause  (1)  of  section  3(a)  (6) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  last  increase 
in  the  amount  of  such  individual's  annuity 
as  computed  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3(a),  and  that  part  of  section  3(e)  which 
preceded  the  first  proviso,  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937; 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  Individual's  an- 
nuity as  is  provided  under  section  3(b)(1) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  shall 
be  In  an  amount,  if  any,  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  (A)  his  annuity  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for 
the  month  of  December  1974  (before  any 
reduction  on  account  of  age  and  without 
regard  to  section  2(d)  of  such  Act)  exceeds 
(B)  the  amount  of  his  annuity  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  month  of  January  1975:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  If  the  annuity  of  any  individual 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
for  the  month  of  December  1974,  was  com- 
puted under  the  first  proviso  of  section 
3(e)  of  such  Act,  the  annuity  of  such  In- 
dUidual  for  purposes  of  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  the  annuity  which  such 
individual  would  have  received  under  such 
Act  for  the  month  of  December  1974,  if  no 
other  person  had  been  included  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  annuity  of  such  individual; 
and 

(3)  if  the  Individual  was  entitled  to  an 
old-age  insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  in- 
surance benefit  tinder  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  December  31,  1974,  or  was  fully  insured 
under  that  Act  on  that  date,  the  annuity 
amounts  provided  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shal!  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  section  3(h)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974:  Provided,  however.  That, 
if  the  Individual  was  entitled  to  an  old-age 
insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  insurance 
benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
December  31.  1974,  such  amount  shall  not  be 
less  nor  more  than  an  amount  which  would 
cause  the  total  of  the  annuity  amounts  pro- 
vided the  Individual  by  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  for  the  month  of  January 
1975  to  equal  the  total  of  the  annuity  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  (prior 
to  any  reduction  on  account  of  age  and 
without  regard  to  section  2(d)  of  that  Aot) 
plus  the  old-age  or  disability  instirance  bene- 
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reduction  on  account  of  age 
on  account  of  work)  which  st^h 
would  have  received  for  such 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(4)  If  the  individual  was  Entitled  to  a 
wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  or  icldower's  In 
?>.;rance  benefit  under  the  Socla  Security  Act 
on  December  31.  1974.  or  is  the  \  ife.  husband 
widow,  or  widower  of  a  person  '  Pho  was  fully 
insured  under  that  Act  on  that  date,  the  an- 
nuity amotints  provided  under  paragraphs 
(I)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  determlii  ed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3(h)  (3)  oij  the  Railroad 
Retlrenient  Act  of  1974. 

(b)  The  annuity  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec 
lieu  of  any  old-age  Insurance 
ability  insurance   benefit  othei^cv 
to  such   Individual  under  the 
rlty  Act. 

(c)  An  Individual  who  was  a 
nuity  under  section  2(a)  of  the 
tirement  Act  of  1937.  but  who 
become  eligible  for  an  annuity 
graph  2  of  such  section,  shall  n 
for  an  annuity  under  paragrapt 
tion  2(a)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Re  : 
of  1974. 

Sec.  205  (a)  Every  individual 
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January  1,  1975.  in  an  amount. 

of  section  3(a)  of  such  Act 

equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
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under  section  3(J)    of  the 

ment  Act  of  1937  for  the  month 

1974.  or  to  which  such  Individual 

been  entitled  for  such   month 

section  3(J)  except  for  the  prov 

tion  2(d)  of  such  Act. 

(b)    An   individual   who  was 

annuity  under  section  2(a)   of 

Retirement  Act  of  1937,  but 
have  become  eligible  for  a 
nuity  under  section  3(J>  of  such 
Act    had    not    been    enacted, 
eligible   for   a   supplemental    anrlu 
section  2(b)  of  the  Railroad 
of  1974. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Every  spouse  who  iras  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  section  2(e)  or  2(h)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  :  937  for  the 
month  of  December  1974.  or  who  would  have 
been  entitled  to  such  an  annul  y  for  such 
month  except  for  the  provisions  of  section 
2(d)  of  such  Act,  and  who  woulc  have  been 
entitled  to  such  an  annuity  for  the  month 
of  January  1975,  If  this  Act  hal  not  been 
enacted,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  un- 
der section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974.  beginning  Januarj-  f,  1975.  Por 
purpoees  of  this  subsection — 

( 1 )   that  portion  of  the  spous  > 
as    is   provided    under   section 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
under  clause    (1)    of  section  3(a) 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
pose  of  computliig  the  last 
amount  of  such  spouse's  annu 
puted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
ridcd,   hotreier.  That   the 
annuity  shall  be  subject  to 
cordance    with    the    provisions 
202(k)   or  202(q)  of  the  SocUl 
other  than  a  reduction  on 
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In  the  same  manner  as  any  wife's  Insurance 
benefit  or  husband's  Insurance  benefit  pay- 
able under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act: 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  spouse's  annuity  as 
is    provided  under  section  4(b)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974  shall  be  In  an 
amount.  If  any,  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
Individuals    annuity    as    computed    In    ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  204(a)  of  this  title:  Provided, 
hoitever,  That  If    (A)    the   amounU  of   the 
annuity  provided  a  spouse  for  the  month  of 
January  1975  by  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph exceed  (B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
to  which  such  spouse  was  entitled   (before 
any   reduction   on   account  of  age)    for   the 
month  of  December  1974  under  section  2(e) 
or  2(h)    of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  (deeming,  for  this  purpose,  any  increase 
in  the  amount  of  such  annuity  which,  had 
this  .\ct  not  been  enacted,  would  have  be- 
come effective  January  1,  1975,  by  reason  of 
an  increase  In  the  maximum  amount  payable 
as  a  wife's  insurance  benefit  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  have  been  effective  for  the 
month  of  December  1974),  or  to  which  such 
spouse   woiUd   have   been  eaiitled  for  such 
month  under  such  section  2(e)  or  2(h)  ex- 
cept for   the  provisions  of  section   2(d)    of 
such  Act,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  provided 
such  spouse  for  the  month  of  January  1975 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall    be    reduced    until    the    total    of    the 
amounts  described  In  clause  (A)  of  this  pro- 
viso equals  the  amount  described  In  clause 
I B ) :  and 

(3)   U  the  spouse  was  entitled  to  an  old- 
age  insurance  benefit  or  a  disability  Insur- 
ance benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  December  31,  1974.  or  was  fully  Insured 
under  that  Act  on  that  date,  or  was  entitled 
to  a  wife's  or  a  husband's  Insurance  benefit 
under   that  Act  on   that  date,  the  annuity 
amounts  provided  under  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)   of  this  subsection  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  determined  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4(e)  (1)   or,  if  the  spouse  was  en- 
titled only  to  a  wife's  or  husband's  Insvu-ance 
benefit,  4(e)(3)   of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974:  Provided,  however.  That,  If  the 
spouse  was  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit    under    the   Social    Security   Act   on 
December  31,   1974,  such  amount  shaU  not 
be   less  nor  more   than  an   amount  which 
would  cause  (A)  the  total  of  (1)  the  annuity 
amounts  provided  the  spouse  by  the  provi- 
sions of   this  subsection  for   the  month   of 
January  1975  plus   (11)    the  monthly  insur- 
ance  benefit   to   which  such  spouse  Is  en- 
titled for  that  month  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  ( before  any  reductions  on  account 
of  age  and  deductions  on  account  of  work) 
to  equal   (B)    the  total  of   (1)    the  spotise's 
annuity  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937   (prior  to  any  reduction  on  account 
of  age  and   without  regard  to  section  a(d) 
of  that  Act)  plus  (11)  the  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  the  Social  Security  Act  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age  and  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work)  which  such  spouse 
would  have  received  for  such  month  If  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  The  annuity  provided  a  spouse  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
any  wife's  Insurance  benefit  or  husband's 
Insurance  benefit  otherwise  payable  to  such 
spouse  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Stc.  207.  Every  survivor  who  was  entitled 
to  an  annuity  under  section  5  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember 1974.  or  who  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  such  an  annuity  for  such  month  ex- 
cept for  the  provision*  of  section  5(1)  of 
such  Act,  and  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  such  an  annuity  for  the  month  of  January 
1975,  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  section  2(d) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  be- 


ginning January  1,  1975.  For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

(1)  that  portion  of  the  survivor's  annuity 
as  Is  provided  under  section  4(f)  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  shall  be  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (1)  of  section  3(a)(6)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  last  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  such  survivor's  annuity  as  com- 
puted under  the  provisions  of  section  5(q) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937:  Pro- 
vided, hotcever.  That  the  amount  of  such  an- 
nuity shall  be  subject  to  reduction  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  the  same  manner 
a.s  any  widow's  Insurance  benefit,  mother's 
Insurance  benefit,  widower's  insurance  bene- 
fit, parent's  Insurance  benefit,  or  child's  In- 
surance benefit  payable  under  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Act: 

(2)  that  portion  of  the  survivor's  an- 
nuity as  is  provided  under  section  4(g)  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  shall 
be  in  an  amoimt  equal  to  30  per  centum  of 
the  amount  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  any  reductions,  other  than 
reductions  on  account  of  age.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202(k)  or 
202 (q)   of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(3)  if  the  survivor  is  a  widow  or  widower 
who  was  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  or  a  disabUity  Insurance  benefit  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  on  December  31, 
1974,  or  was  fully  Insured  under  that  Act  on 
that  date,  the  annuity  amounts  provided 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  4(h)(1)  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That,  if  the  widow  or  widow- 
er was  entitled  to  a  monthly  insurance  ben- 
efit under  the  Social  Security  Act  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  such  amount  shall  not  be  less 
nor  more  than  an  amount  which  would 
cause  (A)  the  total  of  (1)  the  annuity 
amounts  provided  the  widow  or  widower  by 
the  provisions  of  this  section  for  the  month 
of  January  1975  plus  (11)  the  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  to  which  such  widow  or 
widower  is  entitled  for  that  month  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  (before  any  deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work)  to  equal  (B)  the 
total  of  (i)  the  widow's  or  widower's  annuity 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
(Without  regard  to  section  5(1)  of  that  act) 
plus  (11)  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  (before  any  de- 
ductions on  account  of  work)  which  such 
widow  or  widower  would  have  received  for 
such  month  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sec.  208.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  204(a),  paragraph  (1)  of  section  206 
(a),  and  paragraph   (1)   of  section  207,  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  annuity  payable 
to  an  individual,  spotise,  or  survivor  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  for  the 
month  of  December  1974  may  not  (I)  In  the 
ca.se  of  an  Individual  have  been  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3(a)  of  such 
Act  or  that  part  of  section  3(e)  of  such  Act 
which    precedes   the    first   provlslo;     (U)    in 
the  case  of  a  spouse,  have  been  computed 
under   the   provisions   of  section  2  of  such 
Act:  or  (ill)   In  the  case  of  a  survivor,  have 
been  computed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  such  Act,  shall  be  disregarded,  and 
the  amount  determined  under  clause  (1)   of 
section  3(a)  (B)  of  such  Act  with  respect  to 
such  individual,  spouse,  or  survivor  shall,  for 
purposes  of  such  paragraphs,  be  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  determined  under 
such  clause  (1)  if  the  annuity  of  such  Indi- 
vidual had  been  computed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3(a) ,  and  that  part  of  section 
3(e)    which   preceded    the   first   proviso,   of 
such  Act;   the  annuity  of  such  spouse  bad 
been  computed  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Act;  or  the  anntilty  of  such 
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survivor  had  been  computed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Whenever  monthly  insurance 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  Increased,  the  amount  of 
each  annuity  provided  by  section  202(a), 
section  203(a),  paragraph  (1)  of  section  204 
(a),  paragraph  (1)  of  section  208(a),  and 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  207  shall 
be  Increased  in  the  same  manner,  and  effec- 
tive the  same  date,  as  other  annuities  of  the 
same  type  payable  under  section  2  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  are  In- 
creased. 

(b)  The  annuity  amounts  provided  by  sec- 
tion 202(b),  section  203(b),  paragraph    (2) 
of  section  204(a),  and  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 20S(a)   shall  be  increased  by  the  same 
percentage,  or  percentages,  and  effective  the 
same     date,    or    dates,     as    other    annuity 
amounts  of  the  same  type  are  Increased  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  3(g)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974. 
Sec.  210.  The  election  of  a  Joint  and  survivor 
annuity  made  before  July  31.  1946.  by  an  in- 
dividual to  whom  an  annuity  accrues  under 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  before 
January    1,    1975.    shall    be   given   effect    as 
though   the  provisions  of  law  under  which 
the    election    was    made    had    continued    to 
be  operative  unless  such  election  had  been 
revoked   prior   to   the    time   the   annuity   of 
such  Individual  began  to  accrue. 

TITLE  III— AMENDMENTS  TO   THE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY    ACT 

Sec.  301.  (a)   Section  202(1)   of  the  Social 

Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all 

that  appears  therein   and   inserting  in  lieu 

thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  If  any  person  is  entitled,  or  would 
upon  application  be  entitled,  to  an  annuity 
under  section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974,  without  regard  to  sections  2(e) 
2(f),  and  2(g)  of  the  Act.  or  to  a  lump- 
sum payment  under  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  earnings  record  of 
an  individual  who  wlU  have  completed  ten 
years  of  service  creditable  under  that  Act. 
no  monthly  benefit,  and  no  lump-siun  death 
payment,  shall  be  paid  to  such  person  under 
this  section  or  section  223  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  such 
individual." 

(b)  Section  202 (q)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(10)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (k),  the  terms  'old-age  Insurance 
benefit'  and  'disability  Insurance  benefit' 
shall  Include  an  annuity  under  section  2(a) 
(1)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
In  the  amount  determined  under  section  3 
(a)  of  that  Act  and  section  204(a)(1)  of 
title  II  of  that  Act." 

Sec.  302.  Section  205 (o)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUclng  out  "(o)"  at  the  beginning 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(o) 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  5  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  2  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974"; 

(3)  by  StrUclng  out  "subsection  (f)(1)  of 
such  section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  6(b)  of  such  Act"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "section  4  of  such  Act" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3(1)  of 
such  Act";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  not  deter- 
mine entitlement  to,  make  awards  of,  or  cer- 
tify payments  of,  any  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  or  lump-sum  death  benefits  payable 
under  thU  title  to  (A)  an  Individual  who 
will  have  completed  ten  years  of  service  cred- 
itable under  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974.  (B)  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  an 
individual,  (C)  any  survivor  of  such  an  In- 


dividual If  such  survivor  Is  entitled,  or  could 
upon  application  become  entitled,  to  bene- 
fits under  section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974,  and  (D)  any  other  person 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202  of 
this  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  such  an  individual, 
except  a  survivor  of  such  an  individual  If 
such  Individual  did  not  have  a  current  con- 
nection with  the  raUroad  industry  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  shall  accept  the  de- 
terminations with  respect  thereto  made  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7(b)(2)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974." 

Sec.  303.  Sections  216(b).  216(c),  216(f), 
and  216(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  lut  "section  5  of 
the  Railroad  Reth-ement  Act  of  1937"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  2  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  226(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seclion  22  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937"  from  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  7(d)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  Section  226(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  21  or  section  22  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  "  each 
time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  7(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  305.  Section  1840(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937"  from  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec  306.  Section  1842(g)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 21(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974". 

Sec.  307.  Section  1843(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
pension  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

Sec  308.  Section  1870(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937"  each  time  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  309.  Section  1874(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  "  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974". 

1TTLE    IV— AMENDMENT    TO    THE    RAIL- 
ROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 

Sec  401(a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

(b)  SecUon  2(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  3(f)  (1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937"  each  time  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  402.  Section  4(a-l)  of  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  pensions  under  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1935  or  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  "  from  paragraph  (11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  403.  Section  10  of  the  RaUroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (h)  and  all  that  appears 
therein. 

Sec.  404.  Section  11(c)  of  the  RaUroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  and  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "RaU- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1974";  and 


(b)  by  striking  out  "such  Acts"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  Act ". 

Sec  405.  Section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
stinking  out  'section  10(b)(4)  of  the  Rall- 
roivd  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'subdivisions  (5),  (6),  and 
(9)  of  section  7(b)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  IN- 
TERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP   1954 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  3221(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "for  appropriation  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental  Ac- 
count provided  for  In  section  15(b)  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement   Act  of   1937"; 

(2)  by  striking  ovit  "under  section  3(J) 
of  such  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  level  provided  under  section  3(J) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  as  lu 
effect  on  December  31,  1974";   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "section  3(J»(2)  of 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  "or  sec- 
tion 2(h)  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974". 

(b)  Section  3221(d)  of  such  Code  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(J)  of  the 
RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  2(b)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  3 (J)  of  such 
Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2(b)  of  such  Act". 

Sec.  502.  Section  6413(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  "or  section  3201.  or  by 
both  such  sections,"  alter  "seciion  3101"  In 
paragraph  (1)  thereof;  and 

( b )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  term  'wages'  as  used  In  this  para- 
graph shall,  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
include  'compensation'  as  defined  in  section 
231(e)." 

TITLE   VI— \nSCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 
AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  601.  Section  3(a)(6)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
sentences: 

"If  the  individual  entitled  to  an  increase 
determined  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  is  also  entitled  to  a  benefit 
for  the  same  month  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  there  shaU,  any  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  be 
offset  against  the  total  of  the  Increase,  or 
Increases,  of  such  Individual  determined  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, any  amount  by  which  such  Individ- 
ual's social  security  benefit  was  increased 
during  the  period  July  1,  1974.  through  De- 
cember 31,  1974.  Por  purposes  of  approxi- 
mating any  such  offsets,  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Board  Is  authorized  to  determine 
the  percentage  figure  which,  when  applied 
against  current  social  security  l)enefits.  will 
produce  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
Increase,  or  increases.  In  social  security  bene- 
fits during  the  period  July  1,  1974,  through 
December  31,  1974.  The  amount  produced 
by  applying  such  percentage  figure  to  the 
current  social  seciu-lty  benefit  of  an  individ- 
ual ShaU  be  the  amount  utilized  in  making 
the  offset  prescribed  by  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph." 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  provisions  of  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  January  1. 
1975,  except  as  othervnse  provided  herein: 
Proi'ided.  hoicever.  That  annuities  awarded 
under  section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  on  the  basis  of  an  application 
therefor  filed  with  the  Board  on  ot  after 
such  date  may,  subject  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  In  section  6(a)  of  such  Act,  begin 
prior  to  such  date,  except  that  no  annuity 
under  paragraph  (11)   of  section  2(a)(1)   of 
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By  Mr   MAGNUSON: 

S.  3613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
i-exufer  Service  Act  of  1970  anc  for  other 
purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Coojmittee  on 
Commerce  j 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  Presl(Ient,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  approdrlate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  amend  the  Rail  Pa.s^enger 


Senice  Act  of  1970  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
and  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thf.  Secretart  or  Tr.^.vsportation, 

Was)iington,  DC.  .Wcv  9.  1974 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Tl-.ere  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  (the  "Act")  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  amendments  would  correct 
certain  technical  deficiencies  in  the  Act,  pro- 
vide for  additional  authorization  for  appro- 
priations In  Fiscal  Year  1975,  Increase  by 
8200,000.000  the  maximum  amount  of  loans 
and  other  obligations  that  mnv  be  guaran- 
teed pursuant  to  the  Act,  revise  section  601 
of  the  Act  to  provide  that  pa\Tnents  to  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak)  would  be  subject  to  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  to  remove  certain  direct 
budget  submittal  features  presently  con- 
tained in  that  section,  and  amend  section 
801  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  annually  recommend  measures  to 
assure  an  adequate  level  of  service. 

The  "Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973" 
amended  section  601  of  the  Act  by  removing 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  attach  terms  and  conditions  to  grants 
to  Amtrak.  It  also  provided  for  the  concur- 
rent transmittal  to  Congress  of  any  budget 
requests  or  estimates  submitted  to  various 
elements  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  pro- 
hibited any  agency  of  the  Government  from 
requiring  Amtrak  to  submit  legislative  mat- 
ters to  it  prior  to  .submission  to  Congress. 

These  amendments  to  section  601  of  the 
Act  substantially  decreased  the  stewardship 
role  of  the  Executive  Branch  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  Amtrak.  As  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  in  his  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1973,  on  the  occasion  of  his  signing 
the    Amtrak    Improvement    Act,    the    1973 
amendments  deprive  the  Executive  Branch 
of  any   meaningful   authority   to  review  In 
advance  the  spending  plans  of  Amtrak  or  to 
exercise   sensible   budgetary   and   legislative 
control.   The   imposition  of   the   restrictions 
upon  Executive  Branch  control  was  most  im- 
fortunate,  because  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Amtrak  program  is  becoming 
more  expensive  for  many  reasons,  such  as 
increa.ses  In  railroad  operating  cost  and  the 
cost  of  capital  equipment  necessary  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Amtrak  program. 
Consequently,  fiscal  responsibility  within  the 
Executive  Branch  over  Amtraks  programs  In 
light  at  these  escalating  costs  is  imperative. 
A  further  consequence  of  the  restrictions 
was  to  remove  the  Executive  Branch  fxom 
effective  participation  In  the  long-term  inter- 
city rail  passenger  service  planning  process. 
The   Amtrak  Improvement   Act  permitted 
Amtrak  to  propose  long-term  programs  with 
major  impacts  to  the  Congress  without  pri- 
or review  by  the  Execut've  Branch.  We  nre 
therefore  recommending  ih.it  soct'on  601  be 
amended  to  provide  apjiropriatc  control  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Amtrak  budget 
and  legislative  program. 

The  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1973 
amended  section  801  of  the  Act  and  directed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  Is- 
sue regulations  necessary  to  provide  "ade- 
quate service,  equipment,  tracks,  and  other 
faculties  for  quality  Intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice.' On  December  27,  1973,  the  CommUslon 
l.ssaed  Ex  Parle  277  (Sub.  No.  1),  Adequacy 
of  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  RegulatUwiB. 
WhU«  tho6«  regulatlona  may  contribute  to 
the  continued  Improvement  ot  raU  passenger 
service  the  Department  pointed  out  la  its 
Petition  for  Reconsideration  "that  we  would 
be   remlRs  in   our  duty  If  we  failed   to  ex- 


press our  forebodings  about  the  Impact  of 
some  of  the  regulations  upon  Amtraks 
operations  and  finances." 

We  strongly  support  the  need  for  quality 
rail    passenger    service,    but    such    service 
should  be  provided  at  a  cost  which  Is  rea- 
sonable to  the  Corporation  and  to  the  public. 
Tlie  Imposition  of  mandatory  regulaUons  by 
the   Commission   will   not  accomplish   these 
twin   objectives.   Ordinarily,   the   regulatory 
process  operates  within  the  framework  of  a 
profit  motivated  sector  of  the  economy  That 
framework  provides  the  necessary  construc- 
tive   tension   and   diversity  of   views  neces- 
sary to  assiu-e  that  the  regulations  are  rea- 
sonable. Amtrak  does  not  operate  in  that  en- 
vironmeut.  Amtrak  does  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic   incentives    to    question    and    oppose 
where  necessary,  the  Commissions  proposed 
regulations   since   historically   Amtraks   in- 
creased deficits  have  been  underwritten  by 
increased  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  In  addition   to  the  question  of   un- 
necessary   cosU,    the    Commission's    control 
could  stiffle  Amtraks  introduction  of  new. 
better,   and   more   Innovative   services   than 
those  required  by  the  Commission.  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  deleting  the  prpsent  section 
801.  and  substitute  a  provision  authorizing 
that  the  Commission  shall  recommend  such 
changes,    but   not   have   authority  to   order 
tiiem. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  602(d)  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  loans 
and  other  obligations  that  might  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Secretary  of  Transoortation  from 
the  present  limit  of  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,- 
000.  Increasing  the  limit  Is  necessary  to  allow 
Amtrak  to  make  needed  capital  acquisitions 
and  improvements,  vital  to  the  successful 
and  efficient  operation  of  Amtrak. 

Section    304(b)     of    the    Act    would     be 
amended  to  remove  the  restriction  that  no 
more  than  one-third  of  Amtrak's  common 
stock  may  be  owned  by  a  single  raUroad  or 
by  a  person  controlling  one  or  more  railroad/- , 
after  the  Initial  Issue  of  common  stock  is 
completed.  The  initial  Issuance  of  common 
stock  was  completed  on  May  1,  1974.  and  two 
of  Amtraks  four  common  shareholder  rail- 
roads now  each  have  more  than  one-third  of 
the   common  stock.   The  situation  has   de- 
veloped  principally   because   most   railroads 
that  Joined  the  Amtrak  system  took  the  tax 
deductions  available  under  section  901  of  the 
Act.   rather   than   accept   common   stock   In 
exchange  for   their  payments.   The   Depart- 
ment believes  that  no  harm  will  be  done  by 
eliminating  this  ownership  restriction.  The 
proposed    amendments    to    section    304(b) 
would  also  limit  any  one  raUroad  or  person 
controlling  one  or  more  railroaas  from  voting 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Amtrak  common 
stock  and  thus  preserve  the  existing  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  directors  that  can  be 
elected  by  any  one  railroad. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budgot  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  leglslaUon  is  in 
accord  with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

Cl^UDE  S.  BRINEC;A:t. 


S.  3613 

He  it  enaclcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatlvex  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (45  U.S.C. 
502)    U  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  word  "owned"  in  section 
304(b)  and  substituting  the  word  "voted" 
In  lieu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  of  section  304(b)  :  "If 
any  railroad  or  any  person  controlling  one 
or  more  railroads,  as  defined  In  tills  subsec- 
tion, own.s.  In  any  manner  referred  to  In  this 
subsection,  a  number  of  shares  In  excess  of 
33!'j  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
mon shares  Issued  and  outstanding,  such 
excess  number  shall,  for  voting  and  quorum 
purposes,  be  deemed  to  be  not  issued  and 
outstanding."; 
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(2)  deleting  section  601  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
in  fiscal  year  1975  for  payment  to  the  Corpo- 
ration pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act."; 

(3)  deleting  "$500,000,000"  in  section  602 
(d)  and  substituting  "$700,000,000  '  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(4)  deleting  section  801  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Commis- 
sion shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Corporation,  and  the  Congress  in  its  annual 
report,  such  measures  as  it  considers  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  service,  equipment, 
and  other  facilities  for  quality  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  and  shall  report  on  the 
effectiveness   of   its   prior   recommendations. 


By   Ml-.    MAGNUSON    (for   him- 
self and  Mr.  Jackson)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
S.  3614.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  24,  1956,  relating 
to  the  restoration  of  tribal  ownership  of 
certain  lands  upon  the  Cohllle  Indian 
Reservation,  Washington.   Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
_     M;-.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   President.    \i 
the    request    of    the    ColvUle    Business 
Council,  Senator  Jackson  and  I  are  to- 
day  introducing   legislation    that    pro- 
poses to  repeal  three  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law   84-772,   "An   act   restoring   to 
tribal  ownership  certLin  lands  upon  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation,  Wash.,  and 
for  other  pui-poses." 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  Public  Law  84-772  alto- 
gether and  would  delete  from  section  2 
of  the  law  the  following  provision : 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
if  non-Indian  lands  are  involved  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  counties  In 
which  land  Is  located  shall  by  proper  reso- 
lution consent  before  such  non-Indian  laud 
is  acquired  for  the  tribe  or  an  Uidlvidual 
Indian. 

Each  of  these  changes  in  Public  Law 
84-772  has  been  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Colville  Business  Council 
in  its  Resolution  1973-835  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  In  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  involved  in 
this  legislation  are  quite  complicated  and 
would  take  far  too  long  to  adequately 
explain  here  on  the  floor.  Ultimatelj-. 
they  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Interior  Committees  after 
consultation  with  the  Colvilles,  appro- 
priate non-Indian  local  officials  in  Oka- 
nogan and  F'erry  Counties.  Wa?h.,  and 
all  other  affected  parties.  Our  purpose  in 
introducing  this  legislation  at  the  Busi- 
ness Coimcil's  request  is  to  bring  these 
issues  formally  before  tlie  Congress  so 
they  may  be  dealt  with  through  the 
normal  legislative  process.  I  am.  of 
course,  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  act  expeditiously  to  work  out 
these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


RjcsoLtrrioN    1973-835 
Whereas,  the  Act  of  July  24,  1956.  PL  84- 
722,    authorized    the    restoration   of   certain 
lands  to  the  Colville  Tribes,  In  trust,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  Section  two  of  the  Act  authorized 
the  Tribe  to  purchase.  seU  and  exchange 
lands  within  the  Reservation  boundary  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidation,  aud  further 
authorized  the  Tribes  to  purchase  fee  lands 
and  bring  same  into  trust  with  the  consent 
of  the  County  Commissioners  in  which  the 
land  is  located;  and 

Whereas,  Section  three  of  the  Act  provided 
that  title  to  land  purchased  by  the  Tribes  or 
individual  Indians  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  Stales  in  trust  for  the 
ov.ner;  and 

Whereas.  Section  four  of  the  Act  ratified 
and  approved  of  an  Agreement  dated  April 
24,  1954  between  the  Colviile  Tribes  and  Oka- 
nogan aud  Perry  Counties;  and 

Whereas,  said  Agreement  provided  that  the 
Colville  Tribes  pay  a  certain  amount  annu- 
ally to  the  two  counties  in  lieu  of  taxes;  and 
WTiereas.  Section  five  of  the  Act  required 
the  Colville  Tribes  to  submit  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Congress  within  5  years  for  the 
termination  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reserva- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tribe  takes  the  legal  posi- 
tion that  the  consent  of  the  Counties  to  ap- 
prove the  taking  of  fee  lands  Into  trust  is 
illegal,  as  the  authority  to  buy  land  comes 
under  Federal  Law;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tribe  takes  the  legal  posi- 
tion that  the  Agreement  dated  April  21.  1154 
with  the  two  Countries  is  illegal  as  trust  land 
owners  under  Federal  Law  and  treaties  are 
e.xempt  from  paying  taxes;  and 

Whereas,  One  or  more  Bills  for  proposed 
Legislation  have  been  Introduced  annually 
without  success  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Tribe  has  fully  complied  with  Sec- 
tion five  of  the  Act. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Busi- 
ness Council  requests  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  necessary  action  to  repeal  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2— Delete  "In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  if  non-Indian 
Lands  are  involved,  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  or  counties  in  which  land  Is 
located  shall  by  proper  resolution  consent 
before  such  non-Indian  land  is  acquired  for 
the   Tribe   or   an   Individual   Indian." 

(2)  Section  4 — Delete  entire  section — "The 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Cc^vUle  Reservation  and  Oka- 
nogan and  Perry  Counties  of  the  State  of 
Washington  on  AprU  21,  1954,  is  hereby  rati- 
fied and  approved." 

(3)  Section  5 — Delete  entire  section — The 
Business  Council  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation  shaU,  In  accord- 
ance, with  resolution  numbered  1955-33, 
dated  AprU  8.  1955.  of  the  ColvUle  Busi- 
ness CouncU,  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  temiinailon  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  property  and  af- 
fairs of  the  Confederated  Tribes  aud  their 
numbers  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
submission  of  such  proposed  legislation." 

The  foregoing  was  duly  enacted  by  the 
Colville  Business  Council  by  a  vote  of  10 
FOR;  0  AGAINST,  under  authority  con- 
tained m  Article  V,  Section  1(a)  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
ColvUle  Reservation,  ratified  by  the  Colville 
Indians  on  Februarj-  26.  1938.  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  on 
AprU  19.  1938. 

S.  3614 


Ing  to  tribal  ownership  certain  lands  upon 
the  Colville  Inidan  Reservation,  Washington, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24, 
1956  (70  Stat.  626),  is  amended  by  deleting 
"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
if  non-Indian  lands  are  Involved  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  counties  in  whicii 
land  is  located  shall  by  proper  resolution 
consent  before  such  non-Indian  land  is  ac- 
quired for  the  tribe  or  an  individual  Indian.". 
( b)  Sections  4  and  5  of  such  Act  of  July  24. 
1D56  are  hereby  repealed. 


By  Mr.  HASKELL: 
S.  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  inclusion  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  Arapaho  National 
Forest,  Colo.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  au- 
thorizes the  transfer  of  17.000  acres  of 
land  currently  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  land,  located  in  Summit  County. 
Colo.,  will  be  added  to  the  Arapaho  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  legislation  is  sui>- 
ported  by  the  BLM  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners 
of  Summit  County,  the  Colorado  Cattle- 
men's Association,  the  Summit  Citizens 
Association,  and  the  State  of  Colorado 
Division  of  Wildlife  are  all  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

Dr.  Alfred  T.  Whatley,  chairman  of 
the  Summit  Citizens  Association,  has 
characterized  the  need  for  the  land 
transfer  as  "of  significant  importance 
to  the  future  of  Summit  County."  In  a 
letter  to  me.  Dr.  Whatley  set  forth  the 
background  of  the  situation.  He  stated, 
in  part: 

All  the  land  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  Is  now  under  Forest  Service  super- 
vision. This  bill  was  passed  arotind  under  the 
1964  sponsorship  of  Congressman  Asplnall. 
Since  the  Forest  Service  has  a  station  at 
Dillon  in  Sximmit  County,  staff  with  excel- 
lent personnel  who  have  a  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  and  problems  In  the 
County  and  close  liaison  with  the  citizens 
and  local  governments,  we  feel  this  ts  where 
the  management  of  Federal  lands  should  be 
located  There  are  no  BLM  officers  or  person- 
nel in  our  Countr.  — 


CXX 1161— Part  14 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UniUd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  a  of  the  Act  entitled    An  Act  restor- 


Mr.  President,  because  some  of  the 
Federal  land  in  Summit  Cotmty  is  under 
BLM  jurisdiction,  while  other  land  is 
under  Forest  Service  jurisdiction,  it  can- 
not be  managed  either  adequately  or  ef- 
ficlentlj-.  I  can  find  no  objection  to  the 
transfer  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
introduce  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Summit  County. 

A  companion  bill  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  Hon.  James  Johnson,  who  Is  the 
Congressman  representing  the  area.  HLs 
bill,  H.R.  11402,  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Interior  Committee  since 
last  session. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Summit 
County  in  support  of  H.R  11402  be 
prUited  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
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There  being  no  objection, 
tion  and  bill  were  order*!d  to 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  No.  74 

Whereas,  Summit  County 
tains  290.476  acres  of  federally 
and 

Whereas,  management  of 
presently  divided  between  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
ment,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla 

Whereas,  this  diversity  of  ma 
sponslbillty  inhibits  proper, 
uniform  management  principles 

Whereas,    Summit    County, 
State  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Forest  Service  have  entered 
planning  program,  and 

Whereas,  a  portion  of  the  pi 
gram  anticipates  preservation  of 
the  Blue  River  for  public  access 
value,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States 
has    capabilities    of    acquiring 
through     land     trades     within 
boundary,  and 

Whereas,   the   Ijoundary   of    th 
National  Forest  does  not  includ; 
slrable  for  preservation,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  been  in 
Bill  No.  11402  in  the  United 
for  the  purpose  of  extending 
of  the  Arapahoe  National  Forest 
areas  desirable  for  public  access 
preservation. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolvec 
Board  of  County  Commissioners 
County  has  reviewed  House  Bill 
and  do  hereby  find  and  declare 
in  the  best  Interest  of  Summit 
dents  and  taxpayers  that  said  bl 
and  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
States,  and 

Further  be  it  resolved  that  a 
resolution    be    forwarded    to    th  t 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to 
Congressional  members  as  are 
expedite  the  purposes  and  Intenk 
BUI  No.  11402. 


;he  resolu- 
be  printed 
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S.  3615 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 
consolidation  of  lands  in  the  Ai^paho 
tional   Forest,   Colorado,   and   to 
opportunity  for  better  managemeht 
lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi<  r 
authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  and 
the  existing  boundary  of  said  National 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
this    Act,    the    exterior    boundaries 
Arapaho  National  Forest,  Colorado 
extended  to  include  all  of  the  lanqs 
ently  within  such  boundaries 
ship   3    south,    range    78    west, 
south,  range  78  west,  township  2  s^uth 
79   west,  township  3   south,  range 
and  township  2  south  range  80  w 
7  through   18,  and  sections  20 
all  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian 


lying 


est. 


(for 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ( 
and  Mr.  Cotton)   (by 

S.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 
troduce  by  request,  for 
erence,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
the  MerchEint  Marine  Act,  193i 
imanlmons  consent  that  the 
transmittal,  statement  of  need 
of  the  biU  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection, 
statement,  and  bill  were  ordered 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follojws 
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The  Secbetart  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Porb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  To  amend  section  905(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  together 
with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  In 
support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administrations  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

Pp.edertck  B.  Dent. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  the  Purposes  and  Need  of 
THE  Draft  Bill  "To  Amend  Section  905(c) 
OF  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936" 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  86- 
327,  approved  September  21,  1959,  section  2 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  provided  in  part 
that  a  corporation  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  "unless  its  President  and  man- 
aging directors  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  This  definition  was  Incorporated  by 
reference  in  section  905(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  In  section  37  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920  (Including  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920)  for  the  respective 
purposes  of  those  statutes.  Section  4132  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (the  ship  registry 
statute)  contained  independent  language 
that  vessels  are  entitled  to  be  registered  if 
owned  by  "corporations  organized  and  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  thereof,  the  President  and  man- 
aging directors  of  which  shall  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

The  United  States  Customs  Service,  which 
administers  the  coastwise  laws  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  and  the  statutes 
providing  for  registry  and  recordation,  took 
the  view  that  if  a  corporation  had  an  alien 
on  Its  Board  of  Directors  and  the  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  designated  managing  direc- 
tors who  were  all  citizens,  the  corporation  was 
a  citizen  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing 
statutes. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  administers  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  operating-differential  subsidy,  con- 
struction-differential subsidy,  title  XI 
mortgage  Insurance,  the  charter  of  vessels  to 
aliens,  the  transfer  of  vessels  to  foreign  own- 
ership and  registry,  war  risk  Insurance  and 
construction  reserve  funds,  took  the  view 
that  all  directors  of  a  corporation  were  man- 
agers of  the  corporation  and.  If  a  corpora- 
tin  had  an  alien  director,  It  was  an  alien  for 
the  purposes  for  the  foregoing  programs. 

Requiring  all  directors  of  a  corporation  to 
be  United  States  citizens  If  the  corporation 
was  to  be  considered  a  citizen  caused  prob- 
lems. Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
for  example,  had  a  Canadian  director  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  mortgagee  of  a  pre- 
ferred ship  mortgage.  This  means  that  the 
company  could  not  engage  In  financing  the 
construction  of  Amerlcan-fiag  ships,  though 
It  was  engaged  in  financing  the  construction 
of  foreign-flag  ships.  Gulf  Oil  Co.  In  1958  ac- 
quired a  Canadian  director,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  thereupon  notified  the 
company  that  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  United 
States  citizen  corporation  for  purposes  of  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  had 
no  alien  on  its  Board  of  Directors  and  was  a 
United  States  citizen  corporation.  It  wanted, 
however,  to  place  an  alien  executive  of  on© 
of  Its  affiliated  companies  on  its  Board  of  Di- 
rectors because  he  showed  promise  of  being 
able  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
corporation  as  a  director.  This  could  not  be 
done,  since  the  company  would  have  lost  Its 
status  as  a  United  States  citizen  corpora- 
tion.   The    Life    Insurance    Association    of 


America  stated  that  a  number  of  domestic  in- 
surance companies  could  not  participate  In 
financing  the  construction  of  American-flag 
ships  because  they  had  aliens  on  their  Boards 
of  Directors.  In  addition  to  their  inability  to 
participate  in  such  financing,  these  com- 
panies did  not  want  the  reputation  of  being 
considered  alien  corporations. 

Congress,  therefore,  In  1959  enacted  Public 
Law  86-327  which  amended  these  statutes  to 
provide  that  except  for  purposes  of  title  IV 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  a  corpo- 
r.\tion  is  a  United  States  citizen  corporation, 
so  far  as  the  composition  of  Its  Board  of 
Directors  is  concerned,  U  no  more  members 
of  the  Board  than  the  minority  of  a  quorum 
are  aliens.  Thus,  if  the  Board  is  composed  of 
fifteen  members  and  a  quorum  is  eight,  there 
can  be  three  aliens  on  the  Boai-d.  Clearly 
tliere  can  be  no  alien  control  of  the  Board 
under  this  limitation.  Under  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  the  majority  of  the 
stock  must  be  owned  by  citizens,  but  the  rest 
can  be  owned  by  aliens  so  long  as  this  does 
not  constitute  a  controlling  Interest. 

The  Maritime  Administration  recom- 
mended that  the  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy program  be  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  86-327,  but  it  gave  no  reason 
for  the  exemption  and  neither  do  the  Com- 
mittee reports.  The  probable  reason  is  that 
at  that  time  there  was  no  practical  problem 
under  this  program  so  far  as  alien  directors 
were  concerned.  It  was  as  a  result  of  this 
recommendation  that  Public  Law  86-327  pro- 
vided that  all  directors  of  corporations  must 
continue  to  t>e  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  however, 
amended  title  VI  to  authorize  for  the  first 
time,  the  payment  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  to  bulk  carriers.  Many  bulk  carriers 
are  owned  and  operated  by  industrial  compa- 
nies, such  as  oil  companies,  which  have  an 
alien  director,  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion is  once  again  In  the  position  of  having 
to  tell  these  companies  that  they  are  alien 
corporations  and  therefore  cannot  participate 
In  this  program. 

In  addition,  when  Public  Law  86-327  wais 
enacted,  the  tax  deferred  fund  provisions  of 
title  VI  were  available  only  to  operators  who 
were  paid  operating-differential  subsidy.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  amended  title 
VI  to  permit  all  American-flag  United  States 
citizen  operators  in  foreign  trade.  In  the  fish- 
eries, on  the  Great  Lakes  or  In  the  non-con- 
tiguous domestic  trade  to  create  tax  deferred 
funds  (capital  construction  funds.)  Though 
the  legislative  history  of  Public  Law  86-327 
Indicates  that  Its  purpose  In  providing  a 
more  restrictive  corporate  citizenship  defi- 
nition for  title  VI  purposes  was  only  to  af- 
fect operating-differential  subsidy  contrac- 
tors, the  literal  language  of  the  provision 
applies  as  well  to  the  new  capital  construc- 
tion program  that  is  Intended  to  aid  opera- 
tors, whether  or  not  subsidized,  in  meeting 
the  heavy  capital  requirements  of  ship  con- 
struction. 

Requiring  all  directors  of  a  corporation  to 
be  United  States  citizens  if  the  corporation 
Is  to  be  eligible  for  operating-differential 
subsidy  or  for  a  capital  construction  fund 
serves  no  useful  purpose  and  interferes  with 
the  maritime  program  as  well.  The  draft  bill 
would  delete  this  requirement,  and  the  citi- 
zenship provision  would  then  permit  a  mi- 
nority of  a  quorum  to  be  aliens,  by  reference 
to  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

S.  3616  _^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
905(c)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  (46 
U.S.C.  1244(c)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "and  with  respect  to  a  corporation 
under  title  VI  of  this  Act,  all  directors  of 
the  corporation  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  and  the  comma  which  immediately 
precedes  those  words. 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 

S.  3617.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  for  2  years.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Cotton  and  myself,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  for  2  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  letter  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
111  of  the  Marine  Protection  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"fiscal  year  1974,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and  1976,". 

U.S.   Environmental 

Protection  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  the 
drafts  of  three  proposed  bills.  They  are  Iden- 
tified as  follows: 

1.  A  bill  "To  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act,  as  amended,  for  one  year." 

2.  A  bill  "To  extend  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  for  two  years. 

3.  A  bill  "To  extend  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  for  two 
years." 

We  recommend  that  these  bills  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committees  for  consid- 
eration, and  we  recommend  that  they  be 
enacted. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  would  extend  our 
authorities  tmder  section  216(a)  (2)  of  the 
Act  for  one  more  year  at  the  funding  level 
authorized  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  We  are 
not  requesting  an  extension  of  authority  un- 
der section  216(a)  (3). 

We  have  suggested  this  extension  to  cover 
the  Interim  period  preceding  enactment  of 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Management  Act  now 
before  the  Congress. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  would  extend  our  authorities  for 
two  years  at  the  funding  levels  authorized 
for  the  last  fiscal  year.'lt  would  amend  sec- 
tion 104(u)(l)(2)(4)(5)(6),  section  105(h), 
section  106(a)(2),  and  section  112(c). 

We  have  suggested  these  extensions  to  en- 
able us  to  continue  the  programs  envisioned 
by  the  Act. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Ma- 
rine Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  would  extend  our  authorities  for  two 
years  at  th©  funding  level  authorized  for  the 
last  fiscal  year.  It  would  amend  section  111 
of  the  Act. 

We  have  suggested  this  extension  to  enable 
us  to  continue  our  ocean  dumping  programs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  these  legislative  prop>osals  are 
consistent  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Russell  E.  Train. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.J.  Res.  213.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Task  Force  to  ex- 


pedite the  construction  of  energy  produc- 
ing facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  CtJRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
presenting  today  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Task  Force  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  construction  of 
energy -producing  facilities. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  make  sure  all  the 
machinery  we  have  set  up  legislatively 
and  administratively  functions  efiBcient- 
ly  to  meet  our  national  energy  needs — 
our  goal  of  independence  by  1980.  We  in 
the  Senate  have  debated  a  large  amount 
of  energy  legislation  within  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  We  are  quite  famil-^ 
iar  with  the  consequences  of  an  energy 
shortage.  r \ 

But  our  action^  with  regard  to  energy 
legislation  leaves  me  critical  of  our  ef- 
forts. I  deplore  the  many  instances  of 
lack  of  coordinated  solutions  to  our  en- 
ergy problem. 

Energy  legislation  is  vital,  but  its  pur- 
pose may  be  negated  if  we  fail  to  provide 
a  means  of  cooperative  effort  towards 
constructing  new  energy-producing  fa- 
cilities. This  cooperative  effort  must  be 
established  between  utilities,  manufac- 
turers, contractors,  environmentalists — 
in  short,  between  institutions  highly  in- 
volved in  energy  research  and  produc- 
tion. 

This  joint  resolution  provides  an  efifec- 
tive,  material  means  of  establishing  the 
necessary  cooperative  effort  between 
these  institutions. 

The  Construction  Industry  Task  Force 
established  by  this  resolution  will  be 
composed  of  members  from  associations 
representing  general,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  contractors,  from  associa- 
tions representing  construction  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  material  sup- 
pliers, from  energy,  transportation  and 
utility  industries,  from  unions  repre- 
senting the  various  contracting  special- 
ties, and  from  environmentalists  and 
other  groups  having  an  interest  in  its 
operations. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  task  force 
will  be  to  expedite  the  construction  of 
energy-producing  facilities.  This  task  is 
an  enormous  one,  and  it  can  be  neglected 
no  longer. 

The  construction  of  energy-producing 
facilities  is  now  being  delayed  by  the 
myopia,  or  in  pleasant  terms,  the  lack 
of  interaction  of  the  concerned  Interests 
I  mentioned. 

A  nuclear  energy  plant  may  be  nearly 
completed  when  someone  discovers  that 
it  does  not  meet  even  the  minimum 
safety  standards  for  a  certain  area;  a 
fossil  fuel  plant  may  be  delayed  by  an 
environmental  lawsuit  based  on  mis- 
understanding rather  than  actual  en- 
vironmental hazards. 

We  can  all  think  of  instances  in  which 
this  sort  of  uncoordinated  activity — ac- 
companied by  a  lot  of  floimdering — has 
resulted  in  accusations  against  contrac- 
tors for  noncompliance  with  environ- 
mental regulations,  or  against  environ- 
mentalists for  blocking  essential  energy 
construction  projects.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  this  kind  of  bickering  and  dis- 
trust. 

This  task  force  will  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  energy-producing  faciUties 
to   insure   their   completion   and  their 


ultimate  acceptability  to  all  those  con- 
cerned with  their  operation.  I  think  that 
the  two  means  of  energy  production  with 
which  the  task  force  will  primarily  deal 
are  nuclear  power  and  fossil  fuel  plant 
development. 

Nuclear  power  presently  supplies  only 
5  percent  of  our  country's  energy ;  within 
10  years  it  will  supply  at  least  30  per- 
cent. 

If  nuclear  power  is  encouraged  to  de- 
velop to  its  full  potential,  45  percent  of 
our  energy  might  be  supplied  by  nuclear 
power  in  10  years. 

Such  a  development  might  eventually 
insure  the  U.S.  energy  self-sufficiency. 

Nuclear  power  production  is  not  yet 
endangered  by  depletion  of  uranium  re- 
serves. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
advises  me  that  within  this  country,  42 
nuclear  powerplants  are  licensed  to  op- 
erate. Fifty-six  are  being  built,  and  an- 
other 101  are  ordered. 

The  Construction  Industry  Task  Force 
must  encourage  the  expansion  and  the 
construction  of  nuclear  powerplants 
while  insuring  that  these  facilities  are 
both  safe  and  nonpolluting. 

Coal  cannot  be  abandoned  as  an 
energy  source.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  December  1972  summary  report  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Council: 

Coal  Us  abundant.  The  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey estimates  the  nation's  coal  resources  at 
3.2  trillion  tons.  Of  this  total  about  150  bU- 
Uon  tons  of  recoverable  coal  are  presently 
known  to  be  located  In  formations  of  com- 
parable thickness  and  depth  to  those  being 
mined  by  present  technology.  Maximum 
projected  production  In  the  next  15  years 
would  use  less  than  10  percent  of  the  150 
billion  tons.  This  modest  utilization  of  total 
coal  reserves  Includes  the  output  of  coal  for 
making  synthetic  fuels. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  should  nat- 
urally rely  on  coal-produced  energy  as  a 
primary  factor  in  our  attainment  of 
energy  self-sufaciency.  But  environ- 
mental problems  exist  here:  the  major- 
ity of  coal  reserves  must  be  desulf  urized 
if  they  are  to  be  converted  into  energy 
without  the  byproduct  of  air  pollution. 
The  construction  of  powerplants  that 
utilize  coal  in  an  environmentally  safe 
manner  is  a  further  area  in  need  of  the 
task  force's  attention. 

I  am  sure  that  the  task  force,  once 
formed,  will  recognize  the  ubiquity  of 
construction  hindrances.  I  must  sym- 
pathetically throw  the  greatest  imme- 
diate problem  in  any  energy -producing 
facility's  construction  to  the  task  force. 

I  have  thus  far  presupposed  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  the  necessary  capital  for  power- 
plant  construction,  fuel  reserves,  and 
construction  manpower.  But  the  very 
construction  materials  are  lacking. 

Steel  and  all  forms  of  construction  al- 
loys are  in  short  supply,  a  fact  which  is 
enough  to  severely  deter  the  purpose  of 
the  Construction  Industry  Task  Force. 

S.  3267,  the  Standby  Energy  Emergen- 
cy Authorities  Act,  contains  provisions 
authorizing  allocation  of  material  and 
equipment  supplies  to  the  construction 
of  energy-producing  facilities.  This  con- 
struction could  thus  be  given  priority 
allocations  of  materials.  In  that  case,  the 
problem  would  be  lessened,  but  such 
construction  would  still  be  limited.  A 
Construction  Industry  Task  Force  Inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  could  provide  a 
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much-demsusded  realistic  mqans  of  co- 
ping with  this  limitation. 

I  challenge  the  task  force  tol  provide,  in 
some  measure,  feasible,  eminently  work- 
able  solutions  to  several  of  th|e  questlona 
we  now  face  in  the  construction  of  en- 
ergy-producing facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  213 
Whereas,  our  national  goal  is  o  make  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  energy  re- 
quirements by  1980,  and  the  solu  ion  of  elec- 
trical requirements  depends  upo  n  the  oper- 
ating capacity  of  all  energy-prodi  icing  facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  a  massive  construction  effort  Is 
needed  to  speed  completion  of  nui  lear  power- 
plants  currently  under  construe^  ion  as  weU 
as  those  announced  or  planned,  a  ad  all  other 
proposed  energy-producing  facllil  ies,  Includ- 
ing both  fossU  fuel  and  hydroele  ctrlc  power 
plants:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  for  t  ils  massive 
construction  effort  to  be  undert  iken  as  ef- 
ficiently as  possible  with  the  rl|;ht  mix  of 
labor,  materials,  equipment  and  techniques 
of  construction;  and 

Whereas,  to  this  point,  there  ha  i  been  little 
or  no  effort  made  to  communici  te  with,  or 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  i  lontractors, 
subcontractors,  unions,  envlror  mentalists, 
manufacturers,  and  utilities,  wltl  a  view  to- 
ward eliminating  or  minimizing  problems; 
and 

Whereas,  speed  Is  of  the  esseni  :e  In  chan- 
neling the  efforts  of  these  various  groups,  all 
of  whom  are  actively  Involved  ii  some  way 
with  the  construction  of  energ]  -producing 
facilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CoTigress  assembled,  That  tin  i  President 
shall  establish  a  special  task  lorce  to  be 
known  as  the  Construction  Industry  Task 
Force  (hereinafter  in  this  Joint  resolution 
referred  to  as  the  "Task  Force").  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Task  Force  shall  b!  composed 
of  not  more  than  twenty  memberii  appointed 
by  the  President  from  association:  represent- 
ing general,  electrical,  and  mechanical  con- 
tractors, from  associations,  representing 
construction  equipment  manufa<  turers  and 
material  suppliers,  from  energy,  ;ransporta- 
tlon,  and  utiltly  Industries,  from  unions  rep- 
resenting the  various  contracting  special- 
ties, and  from  environinentalists  and  other 
Interested  groups  having  a  legitimate 
Interest. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  the  thirty- lay  period 
following  the  date  on  which  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Task  Force  ai  e  appoint- 
ed, the  President  shall  call  the  fiist  meeting 
of  the  Task  Force. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Task  Pore©  shall 
elect  therefrom  one  member  to  ser'  'e  as  chair- 
man and  one  member  to  serve  as  vice  chair- 
man. Any  vacancy  in  the  Task  ?orce  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  lie  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  c  riglnal  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Task  Force  shal  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Executive  Director,  and  iiuch  addi- 
tional staff  personnel  as  it  deemaj  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  vlthout  re- 
gard to  chapter  61  and  subchajter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  mai^mum  rate 
for  OS-18  of  the  General  SchediUe  under 
section  5332  of  such  tlUe.  and  to  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  s4ctlon  3109 


of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $125  a  day  for  individuals. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incuired  In  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Task 
Force. 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  Including  independent  agencies. 
Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Task  Force, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  Information  as  the 
Task  Force  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Task 
Force  to  help  expedite  the  construction  of 
energy  producing  facilities.  In  carrying  out 
such  purpose,  the  Task  Force  shall  deal  with 
specific  construction  problems  presented  to 
it  by  rffjjresentatlves  of  such  associations.  In- 
dustries, unions,  environmentalists  and  other 
groups  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  by  reviewing  Information 
from  the  planners  concerned,  defining  the 
scope  of  the  problem  as  It  relates  to  the  con- 
struction Industry  engaged  In  the  construc- 
tion of  energy  producing  facilities,  and  com- 
municating national  energy  requirements  to 
local  energy  sources.  It  shall  further  be  the 
function  of  the  Task  Force  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  interested  parties  aimed  at 
minimizing  the  amount  of  construction  time 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  energy  pro- 
ducing facilities  without  disrupting  the  re- 
sources of  the  construction  industry. 

Sec.  5.  The  Task  Force  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  submit  such  Interim  reports  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  as  the  Task  Force 
determines  necessary  to  keep  the  President 
and  the  Congress  apprised  of  the  Task  Force's 
activities  under  this  Joint  resolution.  On  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  forty-eight 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Task 
Force  shall  submit  Its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Task  Force  under  this  Joint 
resolution  and  Its  views  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period  following  the 
submission  of  its  final  report,  the  Task  Force 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS         OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   2023 

At  the  request,  of  Mr.  Txtnney,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2022,  a  bill 
to  provide  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunity by  Executive  Agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  persons  imable  to  work 
standard  working  hours,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   2581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2581,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act. 

S.   3096 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3096,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
affected  by  the  energy  shortage. 

S.    3387 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bitrdick,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 


NEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3357, 
a  bill  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees tlieir  rights  to  participate,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  life  of  the 
the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3516 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3516,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  special  series 
of  postage  stamps,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the 
United  States,  depicting  the  flags  of  each 
of  the  50  States,  Guam,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

S.     3517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3517,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  special  series 
of  ixtstage  stamps  for  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  depicting  a  historical  event 
or  individual  from  each  of  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

S.   3606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3606,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  loan  insurance  program 
for  producers  of  livestock. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  EQUIP- 
MENT REPAIRS  FOR  CERTAIN 
VESSELS— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1424 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from 
duty  certain  equipment  and  repairs  for 
vessels  operated  by  or  for  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  where  the  entries 
were  made  in  connection  with  vessels 
arriving  before  January  5,  1971. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1427 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

AMENDMENT  TO   CLOSE   THE    LOOPHOLE   FOa 
SYNDICATED    TAX    SHELTERS 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  8217, 
the  vessel  repair  tariff  bill,  and  I  ask 
that  it  may  lay  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
deal  with  the  massive  tax  avoidance 
problem  that  now  exists  through  syndi- 
cated tax  shelters,  by  which  weathly  in- 
vestors use  limited  partnerships  to  reap 
enormous  tax  benefits,  far  in  excess  of 
their  own  personal  stake  In  the  partner- 
ship. It  is  through  this  technique  that 
large  numbers  of  tax  shelters  are  now 
packaged  and  sold  around  the  country  as 
a  tax  avoidance  device. 
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In  effect,  the  amendment  would  apply 
to  limited  partnerships  the  tax  rule  now 
applicable  to  subchapter  S  corporations 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Thus, 
the  deductions  available  to  a  limited 
partner  could  be  no  greater  than  his  own 
investment  in  the  partnership.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  available  estimate,  the 
amendment  would  produce  a  revenue 
gain  of  about  $1  billion  in  its  first  full 
year  of  operation. 

The  tax-avoidance  problem  and  the 
proposed  amendment  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  testimony  I  delivered  this 
morning  to  the  committee  on  Finance 
as  part  of  the  committee's  current  hear- 
ings on  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  today  on  tax  reform 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  mav  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  testimony  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1427 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Sec.  .  (a)  Saction  752  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  treatment 
of  certain  liabilities)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
secti  an : 

"(e)  Certain  Liabilities  of  Limited  Partner- 
ships.—For  purposes  of  thu  section,  a  limited 
partner  shall  be  treated  as  sharing  a  partner- 
ship liability  only  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
individual  liability  with  respect  to  such 
partnership  liability." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  partnership 
liabilities  Incurred  on  or  after  June  10,  1974. 


Tax  Reform 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

hearing  before  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 

Senate,  June  10,  1974) 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  In  these  hearings  this 
morning  as  a  timely  symbol  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  many  of  us  In 
the  Senate  to  tax  reform. 

We  have  a  crisis  over  taxation  today,  since 
countless  ordinary  men  and  women  now 
realize  that  their  taxes  are  too  large  because 
others  pay  too  little. 

Year  after  year.  Congress  after  Congress, 
we  have  allowed  the  loopholes  and  special 
benefits  in  the  tax  laws  to  accumulate,  vir- 
tually without  end.  As  a  result,  we  allow 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Income  and 
profits  to  escape  taxation  every  year.  Those 
"loophole  losses"  have  to  be  made  up  some- 
how, and  we  know  the  way  they  are  made 
up — by  higher  taxes  for  every  ordinary 
citizen. 

In  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
America's  biggest  welfare  bill  of  all.  But  it  is 
the  sort  of  wellare  that  only  Alice  In  Won- 
derland can  understand,  because  the  greatest 
benefits  of  tax  welfare  go  entirely  to  the 
richest  Individuals  and  the  nation's  largest 
corporations. 

Only  those  of  substantial  means  are  able 
to  play  the  loopholes  well.  Middle  and  lower 
Income  Americans  simply  cannot  afford  the 
substantial  sums  that  are  necessary  to  take 
advantages  of  the  tax  level  of  Income  for 
effactlve  use  of  tax  shelters  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  «50,000  a  year,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  ordinary  citizen. 

To  paraphrase  a  famous  aphorism,  our  tax 
laws  in  their  majestic  equality  allow  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich  to  Invest  In  State  and 
local  bonds,  to  reap  long-term  capital  gains, 
to  drUl  for  oil.  to  enjoy  the  fantastic  benefits 
of  owning  real  estate,  and  to  hire  lawyers 


and  accountants  skilled  at  the  latest  tech- 
niques of  tax  shelters  and  tax  avoidance. 

Wherever  we  look,  we  find  the  tax  base 
being  eroded  by  unjustified  deductions  and 
exemptions,  by  windfall  subsidies,  by  ques- 
tionable incentives  for  various  Industries,  by 
benefits  that  have  long  since  outlived  what- 
ever Justification  they  had  when  first  en- 
acted, and  even  by  loopholes  quietly  written 
Into  law  for  the  benefit  of  particular  Indi- 
viduals or  corporations — "tax  fingerprints" 
that  dot  the  Revenue  Code  In  silent  tribute 
to  the  political  muscle  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  powerful  In  the  nation. 

And  meanwhile,  the  taxes  paid  by  ordinary 
citizens  are  always  on  the  rise. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  all  that.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead. 
We  can  act  this  session.  There  Is  still  enough 
time  to  guarantee  that  one  of  the  major 
landmarks  of  the  93rd  Congress  is  legislation 
on  coinprehenlve  tax  reform. 
I  Fee  a  three-part  strategy. 

immediate  tax  relief 
First,  we  need  Immediate  tax  relief  for 
every  citizen.  Congress  should  act  now  to 
provide  an  across-the-board  antl-recesslon 
tax  cut  for  every  citizen.  Through  such  tax 
relief,  we  can  provide  an  urgently  needed 
shot-in-the-arm  to  prevent  the  economy 
from  sinking  deeper  Into  the  current  reces- 
sion, and  to  prevent  unemployment  from 
soaring  higher. 

Such  tax  relief  would  also  provide  a  wel- 
come and  well-deserved  respite  from  the 
continuing  inflation  and  high  interest  rates 
now  impose  on  every  citizen. 

Now  about  to  come  before  the  Senate  Is 
a  proposal  that  I  have  Joined  In  Introducing 
with  Senator  Long  and  Senator  Mondale,  to 
provide  $6.5  billion  In  antl-recesslon  tax 
relief  The  proposal  contains  three  principal 
provisions: 

It  will  rai.=e  the  personal  exemption  for 
individuals  under  the  Federal  Income  tax 
laws  from  Its  current  level  of  $750  to  a  new 
level  of  $825. 

It  wUl  provide  an  optional  tax  credit  of 
$190  In  lieu  of  the  exemption. 

It  win  refund  a  portion  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity payroll  taxes  paid  by  low-income 
workers  with  children,  through  a  refundable 
tax  credit — Senator  Long's  "work  bonus" — 
equal  to  10%  of  wages  up  to  $4,000  in  In- 
come. For  Incomes  over  $4,000,  the  credit  Is 
phased  out  at  the  rate  of  25c  per  dollar,  so 
that  the  credit  disappears  when  income 
reaches  $5,600.  Because  the  credit  is  refund- 
able, It  will  be  paid  as  an  Income  tax  refund, 
even  if  the  recipient  has  no  income  tax 
liability. 

This  tax  relief  proposal  Is  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  full  Senate  on  either  the  Vessel 
Repair  Tariff  Act  or  the  Debt  CeUlng  Act. 

My  hope  Is  that  Congress  will  act  quickly 
to  adopt  It.  The  health  of  the  American  econ- 
omy for  the  remainder  of  1974  and  on  Into 
1975  may  well  hang  on  the  outcome  of  our 
action. 

downpayment  on  tax  reform 
Second,  both  as  a  downpayment  on  com- 
prehensive tax  reform  this  year  and  as  an 
offset  to  the  revenue  loss  from  tax  relief,  we 
need  to  enact  some  basic  tax  reforms  on  the 
tariff  bUl  or  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act.  With  Sen- 
ator Bayh  and  five  other  Senators,  I  have 
Joined  In  proposing,  four  reforms  which  we 
think  are  capable  of  immediate  enact- 
ment. I  am  attaching  a  detailed  explanation 
to  each  of  these  reforms.  Briefly,  they  would 
accomplish  the  following : 

Repeal  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1974  ($2.0  billion  revenue  gain 
In  first  year;  $2.6  billion  Ui  third  year;  $3  3 
billion  In  fifth  year) . 

Repeal  the  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR)  system  of  accelerated  depreciation, 
effective  for  plant  and  equipment  placed  In 
service  as  of  May  8,  the  date  our  amendment 
was  proposed  ($250  million  revenue  gain  in 
first  year:  $1.6  billion  in  third  vear;  $2.0  bil- 
lion In  fifth  year). 


Repeal  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  (DISC)  system  of  tax  incentives 
for  exports,  effective  January  1,  1974  (;$815 
million  revenue  gain) . 

Strengthen  the  minimum  tax  by  reducing 
the  current  exclusion  from  $30,000  to  $10,000. 
and  by  eliminating  the  current  deduction  for 
taxes  paid,  effective  January  1.  1974.  This  pro- 
vision was  passed  47-32  by  the  Senate  on 
January  24,  1974  ($860  million  revenue  gain). 

These  four  proposed  reforms  will  generate 
new  revenues  totaling  $4  billion  In  1974.  and 
$7  billion  by  1978. 

Again  and  again  In  recent  years,  the  Senate 
has  considered  and  debated  and  voted  on 
these  proposals.  The  time  for  final  action 
has  come.  The  people  of  America  are  fed  up 
with  rising  taxes  for  themselves,  soaring  prof- 
its out  of  oil,  and  gaping  loopholes  for  many 
others  among  the  favored  few.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  begin  to  redeem  Its  pledge  of 
equal  tax  Justice  for  every  citizen  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  place  to  start  is 
here,  with  the  four  most  flagrant  loopholes 
in  the  law — oU  depletion.  ADR.  DISC,  and  the 
minimum  tax. 

comprehensive  tax  reform 
Third,  we  must  work  for  final  action  in  this 
Congress  on  comprehensive  tax  reform.  The 
vehicle  is  In  sight — the  pending  measure  now 
being  considered  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  In  the  House  Clearly,  the  goal  of 
enacting  such  reform  before  adjournment 
is  within  our  reach,  and  I  urge  both  this 
committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  give  It  the  high  priority  it  deserves. 

My  own  view  Is  that  Congress  ought  to  be 
able  to  enact  loophole-closing  tax  reforms 
amounting  to  net  revenue  savings  of  at  least 
$10  billion  a  year. 

The  list  of  areas  that  need  reform  Is  long, 
but  there  Is  growing  agreement  on  what 
some  of  the  major  elements  should  be.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  four  Immediate  reforms  I  have 
already  proposed,  the  highlights  of  my  own 
agenda  go  as  follows: 

packaged   tax   shelters 

First,  and  most  Important.  Is  a  reform 
which,  like  the  minimum  tax.  cuts  across 
many  specific  areas  and  which  wUl  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  tax 
laws.  We  must  call  a  holt  to  the  Increasing 
proliferation  of  tax  shelter  transactions  now 
being  packaged  and  marketed  around  the 
country  on  a  massive  assembly-line  basts  for 
the  benefit  of  wealthy  Individuals  anxious  to 
keep  their  taxes  low. 

These  packaged  tax  shelters  have  now  be- 
come one  of  the  most  notorious  abuses  In  our 
tax  history,  a  flagrant  vehicle  by  which  high 
bracket  taxpayers  eliminate  their  taxes  al- 
together or  reduce  them  to  levels  that  are 
unacceptably  low.  At  present,  such  trans- 
actions are  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
over  $1  billion  a  year,  and  the  revenue  loss 
is  obviously  escalating  as  the  techniques  be- 
come more  familiar  and  more  widely  used. 
If  Congress  Is  serious  about  tax  reform,  Im- 
mediate action  Is  required. 

Tax  shelter  transactions  now  run  through 
our  entire  economy.  The  Ingenuity  of  wealthy 
tax  avolders  and  theh-  advisers  knows  no 
bounds.  What  I  might  call  the  Victorian  gen- 
eration of  tax  shelters  are  those  widely  used 
In  real  estate,  and  oil  and  gas — the  two  types 
of  shelters  still  most  widely  used  today. 

More  recently,  newer  generations  of  shel- 
ters have  sprung  up  In  areas  like  cattle  farm- 
ing, orange  and  apple  orchards,  movie  pro- 
duction, and  in  Jet  airplanes  and  ralh-oad 
cars  and  river  barges  and  oU  tankers — even 
Including  tankers  that  by  virtue  of  their  size 
cannot  dock  in  U.S.  ports. 

There  are  also  shelters  in  more  exotic  areas, 
such  as  rose  and  azalea  bushes,  pistachio 
nuts,  thoroughbred  racing  stables,  or  mas- 
terpiece-ln-the-home  clubs  for  famous  works 
of  art.  and  even  In  chinchilla  farms  and  cat- 
tle sperm  banks  and  pornographic  films. 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  federal  tax 
subsidies  for  building  homes  or  drlUlng  for 
oil  or  raising  cattle.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
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by  the  rising  workload  of  the  S.E.C.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1972,  for  the  first  time  In  its  history, 
the  S.E.C.  wa.s  obliged  to  create  a  specialized 
branch,  to  handle  public  offerings  of  tax 
shelter  transactions.  In  July  1973,  a  second 
special  branch  was  added  In  the  S.E.C.  Today 
there  are  tliree  S.E.C.  branches  working 
eseeutially  full  time  on  tax  shelters:  one 
branch  on  oil  and  gas,  a  second  branch  on 
condominiums  and  cattle  and  agriculture. 
and  a  third  branch  on  real  estate  and  other 
shelters,    s^ 

But  the  S.E.C.  sees  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, the  roof  of  the  shelter.  It  deals  only 
with  shelters  whose  registration  Is  required 
under  the  securities  laws — in  efTect,  those 
involving  public  offerings  sold  across  state 
lines. 

A  more  accurate  measure  of  the  prolifera- 


tion of  tax  .shelters  can  be  found  in  the  fig- 
ures of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers.  These  figures  cover  tax  shelters  sold 
by  members  of  the  Association,  whether  the 
shelters  are  interstate  or  Intrastate  trans- 
actions. 

As  the  nccompanyirg  table  indicates,  tlip 
number  of  offerings  of  t.ix  shelters  nearly 
quadrupled  between  1970  and  1972.  and  tlie 
dollar  value  of  th"  offerings  -nore  than 
tripled,  reaching  the  astonishing  level  of  |i3  2 
billion  in  1972.  Although  the  figures  for  1973 
have  been  cut  in  half,  the  reduction  is  obvi- 
ously caused  by  the  nosedive  of  the  national 
economy  In  general  and  the  plunging  stoclc 
market  In  particular.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
tax  shelter  entrepreneurs  are  waiting  in  the 
wings,  their  vast  wares  ready  for  the  first 
hint  that  the  economv  is  c.:>mlng  back  to 
health. 
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Different  tax  shelters  use  these  elements 
in  different  ways.  It  may  be  appropriate  as 
Congress  studies  the  problem  more  intently 
to  establish  rules  to  deal  with  each  transac- 
tion. 

It  Is  al-so  possible,  however,  to  fashion  an 
overall  approach.  The  Administration,  for 
example,  has  proposed  a  "Limitation  on  Ar- 
tifical  Accounting  Losses,"  the  so-called 
LAAL  method,  which  would  deal  with  shel- 
ters through  their  deferral  aspects,  by 
matclilng  deductions  with  the  Income  gen- 
erated by  the  shelter  project.  The  LAAL  ap- 
proach, however,  Is  extremely  complicated, 
and  would  Impose  heavy  burdens  of  ac- 
counting and  record-keeping  on  such  opera- 
tions. Many  tax  experts  who  have  studied 
LAAL  believe  that  it  may  well  be  unworkable 
In  practice. 

There  Is,  however,  one  very  simple  ap- 
proach that  Congress  could  now  take.  It 
would  deal  with  shelters  thrmtg^  the  lever- 
age aspect.  It  would  effectively  end  the  sjm- 
dloatlon  and  mass  marketing  of  such  shelters, 
thereby  eliminating  most  of  the  worst  abtises. 

The  essence  of  the  reform  is  to  limit  the 
tax  advantages  of  a  shelter  to  an  investor's 
own  personal  stake  In  the  project,  the  actual 
amount  of  his  own  Investment.  This  purpose 
would  b«  accomplished  by  requiring  that  lim- 
ited partnerships,  the  most  widespread  form 
of  syndicated  tax  shelters,  must  be  taxed  In 
accord  with  the  pass-tlirough  rules  now  ap- 
plicable to  Subchapter  S  corporations.  I  am 
today  Introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8217,  the  tariff  bill  now  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar, to  carry  out  this  reform. 

Under  Subchapter  S  In  present  law,  cer- 
tain corporations  are  entitled  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships  In  some  rei^ects.  For  present 
purposes,  the  central  point  Is  that  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  deductions  generated 
by  the  corporation  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
actual  stock  Investment  In  the  corporation. 
The  amendment  I  propose  would  apply  this 
same  principle  to  limited  partnerships. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  as  applied  to 
a  real  estate  transaction  or  other  leveraged 
shelter,  would  be  as  foUows:  (1 )  Assume  that 
ten  wealthy  Individuals  put  up  $100,000  each 
for  a  limited  partnership — limited  In  the 
sense  that  their  liability  Is  limited  to  their 
•1  million  Investment,  so  that  the  partners 
themselves  are  not  individually  liable  for 
the  debts,  work  claims,  negligence  or  other 
tort  obligations,  or  otiier  charges  against  the 
partnership; 
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(2)  Assume  also  that  the  partnership  Ijor- 
rows  89,000,000  to  develop  a  luxury  apart- 
ment complex,  thereby  producing  a  total  cap- 
italization of  $10  million  for  the  partnersliip. 

(3)  Assume  further  that  the  project  gener- 
ates $2.1  minion  In  accelerated  depreciation 
interest,  operating  expenses,  and  other  deduc- 
tions in  the  first  year. 

On  these  facts,  iinder  present  law,  each  in- 
dividual partner  would  receive  a  deduction 
of  $210,000,  based  on  his  share  of  the  $2.1  mil- 
lion deduction  generated  by  the  full  $10  mil- 
lion In  operathig  funds  available  to  the  part- 
nership, -nius,  a  $210,000  deduction  would 
be  available  to  each  partner,  even  though  his 
own  Individual  liability  ou  the  project  Is 
limited  to  his  actual  $100,000  investment. 

The  proposed  amendment,  by  contrast, 
would  allow  each  partner  a  deduction  of  onlv 
$100,000.  The  remaining  $110,000  of  his  $210,- 
000  share  of  the  partnership  deduction  would 
go  into  his  "suspense"  account,  to  be  avail- 
able only  as  an  offset  against  future  Income 
from  the  project;  it  would  not  be  available 
as  a  current  deduction  from  his  other  Income 

By  Itself,  this  amendment  should  succeed 
In  ending  the  Insidious  practice  of  syndicated 
tax  shelters,  without  any  substantial  effect 
on  legitimate  business  operations.  It  is  ex- 
tremely xinllkely  that  the  busy  doctors,  law- 
j-ers,  corporate  presidents,  and  others  who 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  shelters  will  want 
to  be  Involved  In  the  active  operations  of 
the  businesses  In  which  they  have  Invested, 
even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  the  transactions  of  the  shelters 
They  only  want  their  passive  investments 
and  handsome  tax  deductions,  not  the  head- 
aches and  liabilities  of  the  actual  operations. 

Tlie  more  we  learn  about  these  syndicated 
tax  shelter  transactions,  the  more  concerned 
we  are.  The  practice  Is  destroying  the  Integ- 
rity of  our  tax  laws.  In  no  other  area  Is  the 
revenue  code  so  dangerously  eroded  or  the 
vitality  of  our  self-assessment  tax  system  so 
seriously  threatened.  Indeed,  some  tax  ex- 
perts have  already  predicted  that  such  tax 
shelters  will  become  the  Achilles  heel  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax  If  Congress  does  not 
bring  them  under  control. 

So  far,  we  have  been  too  slow  In  awaken- 
ing to  the  abuses  that  have  sprung  up  lu 
these  dark  but  heavily  sheltered  recesses  of 
the  Revenue  Code.  Now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  tackle  the  Issue,  and  end  the  unfair 
tactics  being  iised  to  subvert  the  tax  laws 
and  distort  the  Anrierican  economy. 
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TAX    CREDrrS    VERSUS    TAX    DEDUCTIONS 

The  second  major  area  of  comprehensive 
tax  reform  I  favor  Is  also  one  that  cuts 
across  many  other  areas — the  need  to  over- 
haul the  relationship  between  tax  credits 
and  tax  deductions.  In  the  past,  as  part  of 
overall  tax  reform,  I  have  urged  Congress  to 
allow  credits  Instead  of  deductions  In  a  num- 
ber of  major  areas.  Including  the  personal 
exemption,  the  homeowner's  mortgage  Inter- 
est deduction,  the  deduction  for  medical  ex- 
penses, and  the  deductions  for  State  and 
local  Income  and  property  taxes. 

Our  tax  laws  are  clearly  out  of  Joint  today, 
and  nowhere  is  the  disparity  clearer  than  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  most  popular  tax 
deductions : 

It  make  no  sense  to  me  that,  because  of 
the  rate  structure  of  our  revenue  laws,  the 
$750  personal  exemption  means  a  child  In  a 
wealthy  famUy  Is  worth  a  tax  savings  of 
$525  to  his  parents,  while  a  ghetto  child  Is 
worth  a  saving  of  only  $105. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that  the  tax  law 
saves  the  wealthy  family  70  cents  on  every 
dollar  In  mortgage  Interest  payments  on  Its 
Scarsdale  home,  but  only  14  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  the  family  home  In  Harlem. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that,  through  the 
tax  laws,  the  United  States  Treasury  pays 
70';  of  the  cost  of  a  wealthy  citizen's  visit  to 
his  Beverly  Hills  physician,  but  only  14% 
of  the  medical  bills  for  the  family  In  East 
Los  Angeles. 

By  allowing  the  use  of  credits  Instead  of 
deductions  In  these  and  other  areas  of  the 
tax  laws,  either  on  an  optional  or  mandatory 
basis,  we  can  make  the  Income  tax  system 
far  more  progressive,  and  provide  a  sub- 
stantial new  measure  of  equity  for  millions 
of  our  taxpayers. 

TAX    SIMPLiriCATION 

The  third  broad  arett  In  the  drive  for  tax 
reform  Is  the  subject  of  tax  slmpllcatlon. 
Above  and  beyond  the  effort  to  close  un- 
justified loopholes,  we  must  also  reduce  the 
needless  complexity  and  paperwork  that  now 
plague  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  Too  often,  tax 
reform  bills  become  a  type  of  public  service 
employment  for  lawyers  and  accountants  and 
well-meaning  reforms  become  lost  in  the  fog 
of  contortions  and  complexities  In  the  Code, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
citizen. 

OTHER  SPECIFIC  REFORMS 

In  addition,  I  also  favor  a  number  of  re- 
forms In  specific  areas  of  the  tax  laws.  In  an 
appendix  to  this  statement,  I  have  provided 
a  more  detailed  summary  of  some  of  these 
proposals.  In  brief,  they  are  as  follows: 

Capital  gaiTis.  In  the  area  of  capital  gains, 
I  would  propose  four  changes : 

(1)  Increase  the  Inclvislon  percentage  from 
50 'r  to  60';,. 

(2)  repeal  the  25%  alternative  rate  for  the 
first  $50,000  of  capital  gains; 

(3)  Increase  the  holding  period  for  capital 
gains  from  six  months  to  one  year;  and 

(4)  tax  the  accrued  gain  on  transfers  at 
death  or  by  gift. 

At  the  present  time,  capital  gains  represent 
one  of  the  most  significant  preferences  in 
the  tax  laws,  yet  they  are  available  almost 
exclusively  to  the  nation's  richest  Individ- 
uals. According  to  recent  statistics,  the  top 
three  percent  of  taxpayers  enjoy  55  percent 
of  all  capital  gains,  and  the  top  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  all  taxpayers  enjoy  30%  of 
all  capital  gains.  The  enormous  tax  advan- 
tages that  now  apply  to  capital  gains  are 
thus  the  special  province  of  an  extremely 
wealthy  elite  among  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  support  efforts  to  close  the  gap 
altogether  between  the  tax  on  ordinary  In- 
come and  the  tax  on  capital  gains,  but  we 
must  go  part  way.  The  changes  I  propose  In 
capital  gains  would  not  substantially  impair 
the  flow  of  capital  In  the  nation.  A  major  tax 
preference  would  still  exist  for  capital  gains 
In  the  Revenue  Code.  And  by  ending  the 
gains  at  death,  Congress  would  actually  free 


up  billions  of  future  dollars  for  Investment, 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  frozen  be- 
cause of  the  tax  advantage  that  now  occurs 
when  property  is  held  until  death. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  resist  proposals  now  being  circulated 
to  relax  even  further  the  current  low  rate  of 
tax  on  capital  gains,  depending  on  the  length 
of  time  a  capital  asset  Is  held.  Such  a  change 
wouH  seriously  Increase  the  existing  "lock- 
In"  effect  of  the  capital  gains  tax,  since  It 
would  encourage  Investors  to  hold  assets  for 
longer  periods  of  time  In  order  to  obtain  the 
progressively  more  favorable  tax  rates  that 
would  become  available.  To  me,  the  answer 
to  the  problem  of  the  sagging  stock  market 
Is  a  sound  economy,  not  a  further  dose  of 
special  tax  preferences  for  the  wealthy  few 
who  have  the  wherewithal  to  enjoy  capital 
gains. 

Oil.  In  the  area  of  oil,  in  addition  to  the 
repeal  of  percentage  depletion  for  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  production  described 
above.  Congress  should  take  two  other  steps 
to  deal  with  the  excessive  tax  advantages  now 
available  for  foreign  oil  operations: 

First,  we  should  repeal  the  deduction  cur- 
rently allowed  for  intangible  drilling  costs  on 
foreign  wells.  In  virtually  every  other  Indus- 
try, taxpayers  are  required  to  recover  these 
expenses  through  annual  depreciation  over 
the  lifetime  of  the  asset;  only  In  the  case  of 
oil  is  an  Immediate  deduction  allowed  for  the 
full  amount  of  this  intangible  expense,  such 
as  labor,  equipment  rentals,  fuel  and  similar 
costs,  which  make  up  about  75',  of  the  in- 
vestment in  a  well. 

Second,  we  should  repeal  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  oil  operations,  and  thereby  end  the 
current  travesty  of  our  tax  laws,  which  allows 
foreign  royalties  to  be  treated  as  foreign 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  the  credit.  Under 
this  reform,  the  expenses  will  be  taken  as  a 
tax  deduction,  as  they  should;  they  will  no 
longer  be  available  as  a  credit  against  U.S. 
taxes. 

These  oil  reforms  are  especially  appro- 
priate in  these  times  of  focus  on  America's 
energy  Independence.  For  too  long  our  tax 
laws  have  subsidized  exploration  and  drill- 
ing and  development  overseas  for  oil.  It  Is 
time  to  close  this  loophole  and  bring  our  far 
flung  oil  corporations  back  to  American  soil. 
State  and  local  botids.  In  the  area  of  state 
and  local  bonds,  we  should  provide  an  op- 
tional federal  subsidy  for  taxable  bonds  Is- 
sued by  state  and  local  governments,  equal 
to  60%  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Interest.  On  the  interest  deduction,  we 
should  do  four  things.  (1)  We  should 
strengthen '  the  present  limitation  on  the 
deduction  of  Investment  Interest  by  elimi- 
nating the  $25,000  exemption,  which  serves 
to  exempt,  at  present  Interest  rates,  the  In- 
terest on  as  much  as  $300,000  of  debt.  (2) 
We  should  apply  the  limitation  to  corpora- 
tions. (3)  We  should  require  net  Investment 
Income  to  be  computed  on  the  same  basis  as 
taxable  hicome;  that  Is,  by  using  accelerated 
depreciation,  percentage  depletion  and  other 
similar  preferences.  (4)  And,  the  current  de- 
ductions for  interest  on  property  should  be 
limited  to  the  taxpayer's  principal  residence, 
and  should  not  be  available  for  Interest  paid 
on  vacation  homes  and  similar  property. 

Personal  deductions.  On  personal  deduc- 
tions, we  should  require  the  allocation  of 
personal  Itemized  deductions  between  tax- 
able and  tax  exempt  Income.  Obviously,  an 
Individual  makes  these  expenditures  out  of 
both  types  of  Income,  and  the  tax  benefit  of 
the  deduction  should  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
portion of  his  total  Income  that  Is  taxed. 

Investment  credit.  On  the  investment 
credit,  a  number  of  changes  are  desirable. 
The  credit  should  be  allowed  only  for  In- 
creased Investment  over  an  average  base- 
period  level.  In  addition,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  should  be  included  In  the  Income  of 
the  taxpayer;  the  credit  should  be  limited 
to  the  actual  user  of  the  property  for  which 
the  credit  Is  granted:  and  the  credit  should 


be  made  refundable,  so  that  a  positive  tax 
refund  can  be  given  to  a  taxpayer  who  has 
no  other  tax  liability. 

Other  foreign  income.  Finally,  in  the  area 
of  other  foreign  income,  we  should  repeal 
the  $25,000  exemption  for  Income  earned 
abroad.  We  should  repeal  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation  provisions. 
We  should  repeal  the  provision  that  allows 
double-counting  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
in  the  case  of  U.S.  subsidiaries.  And,  we 
should  repeal  the  tax  deferral  provisions  by 
which  the  United  States  encourages  multi- 
national corporations  to  build  plants  In  for- 
eign lands,  In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
such  "tax  havens". 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  my  hope  that  in 
the  coming  weeks.  Congress  will  make  its  in- 
tention clear  to  give  tax  reform  the  same 
high  priority  already  reserved  for  other  basic 
issues.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  bring  real  tax 
justice  to  every  citizen,  and  end  the  unjust 
reign  of  King  Loophole  in  our  revenue  laws. 
Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  debate 
over  President  Nixon's  tax  returns,  the  most 
important  lesson  of  the  dlsclosxire  of  the 
President's  tax  data  Is  that  tax  reform  must 
move  back  to  center  stage  as  an  Issue  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

The  plcttu-e  that  emerges  from  the  volu- 
minous recent  dlsclosiu^s  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  Is  not 
a  pretty  one,  Ijecause  It  demonstrates  the  ex- 
traordinary ease  with  which  wealthy  Individ- 
uals maneuver  their  financial  affairs  to  avoid 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  and  take  advantage 
of  our  loophole-ridden  revenue  laws. 

Just  as  Watergate  helped  to  generate  im- 
portant new  legislative  momentum  in  Con- 
gress for  comprehensive  reform  of  the  na- 
tion's election  lavre.  Including  the  landmark 
bill  for  public  financing  of  elections  that 
pas.sed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  so  the 
President's  tax  disclosure  should  generate  a 
similar  momentum  In  Congress  for  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  nation's  tax  laws. 

Tax  reform  belongs  at  the  top  of  otir 
agenda  for  1974.  The  country  needed  a  spark 
to  ignite  the  fire  of  tax  reform,  and  the  Presi- 
dents  disclosures  have  provided  It.  It  Is  up 
to  us  In  Congress  to  meet  the  challenge,  to 
meet  our  obligation  as  representatives  of 
every  ordinary  taxpayer.  And  If  we  succeed. 
then  In  years  to  come,  the  93rd  Congress  will 
be  remembered  as  the  Congress  that  at  least 
brought  tax  Justice  to  America. 

Detailed  Explanation  of  Certain  Tax 
Reform   Proposals 
state   and   local   bonds 
Proposal:  Provide  a  federal  subsidy  for  tax- 
able bonds  issued  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, equal  to  50';   of  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds. 

Problem:  Interest  on  bonds  Issued  by  state 
and  local  governments  Is  currently  exempt 
from  the  Federal  Income  tax.  This  exemption 
creates  an  obvious  tax  Inequity  and  Is  a  fav- 
orite loophole  of  wealthy  Individuals  and 
corporations. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  exemption  Is  a  highly  inefficient  means 
of  providing  federal  financial  aid  to  state  and 
local  governments.  The  federal  revenue  loss 
under  the  exemption  is  currently  estimated 
at  $2.8  billion  per  year,  but  this  federal  ex- 
penditure results  In  only  a  $1.8  billion  Inter- 
est saving  to  state  and  local  governments. 
The  other  $1  billion  ends  up  as  a  kind  of 
"commission"  in  the  hands  of  high  bracket 
Individuals  and  corporate  Investors  In  the 
bonds. 
For  example,  assume  that  a  70%    bracket 

Individual  Invests  $ in  a  taxable  bond 

at  an  Interest  rate  of  9%.  The  Individual 
would  pay  a  tax  of  $6.30,  leaving  a  net  gahi 
of  $2.70.  Instead,  if  this  70';,  bracket  tax- 
payer Invested  in  a  tax-exempt  bond  paying 
6'o  interest,  he  would  have  a  net  gain  of 
$3.30  (the  difference  between  the  $2.70  after-  ^ 
tax  yield  on  the  taxable  bonds  and  the  $6.00 
tax  exempt   Interest).  The  state  and  local 
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government  has  saved  $3.00 
between  $9.00  and  C6.00,  but  t 
erument  has  lost.  In  revenue 
words,  the  Treasury  has  paid 
individual  $3.30.  so  that  a  stat ; 
save  $3.00. 

Reasons  for  proposal:   The 
eliminate   the   wastage   In    the 
:em  of  providing  federal  financial 
and  local  governments.  The 
governments,  at  their  option 
able  bonds  and  the  Treasury 
automatic  60%  subsidy  for  th« 
able  on  such  bonds.  Thus.  If  a 
ment  issues  a  taxable  bond 
terest,  the  federal  government 
of  the  Interest.  Since  most  bon(  I 
high  bracket  taxpayers,  the 
suffer  any  revenue  loss, 
collecting  taxes  on  the  Interest 
the  Investors.  As  a  result,  the  ' 
currently  paid  to  high  bracket 
be  eliminated,   and   all  of  th 
pendlture  will  go  to  Intended 
state  and  local  governments 

This  proposal  has  now  been 
the  National  League  of  Cities 
Governors  Conference,  the 
tion  of  Counties,  the  Munlclpa 
fleers  Association,  and   the  U 
of  Mayors. 

C.VPrrAL    G.MNS 

Proposals 

1.  Increase  the  Inclusion  pe: 
50%  to  60%. 

a.  Repeal  25%  rate  for  iir 
capital  gain. 

3.  Increase    the   holding 
months  to  one  year. 

4.  Tax  accrued  gain  on  tran 
or  by  gift. 

Problems:  Present  tax  rules 
important  benefits  for   income 
nominated  as  "capital  gain 

First,  the   tax  on   the  accrued 
>'ear  is  deferred,  and  is  not 
paid  until  the  taxpayer  disposes 
erty  by  a  taxable  sale  or 
dividual  dies,  present  tax  ru 
exempt  the  gain  from  tax. 

Second,  even  when  gains  are 
one-half  of  those  gains  are  si: 
At  the  present  time,  these  tax 
resent  $9  billion  In  Federal 
year.  One  half  of  the  $9  billion 
fits  goes  to  only  200.000  of 
ttixpayers.  or  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  th« 
effect,  this  constitutes  a  Feden  .1 
$22,500  per  year   per   family  t<: 
families  in  the  country. 

Third,  the  failure   to   tax 
permits  wealthy  Individuals  tc 
their  heirs  the  entire  appreciation 
of  their  assets,  free  of  income 
trast,  a  wage  earner  who  has 
savings  accoiint,  can  pass  on 
his  heirs  only  after  having  paid 
In  full  on  the  amount  that  the 

Fourth,   even  assuming   that 
tax  rate  should  be  given  to  capital 
holding  period  to  qualify  for 
should  be   lengthened   In   ord^ 
gutsh  speculation  from  true 
der  the  present  slz-montb  holding 
who  Invests  In  stock  can  turn 
ventory"  twice  a  year  at  capita. 
By  contrast,  the  furniture  deal^ 
over  his  Inventory  twice  a  year 
at  the  full  rates  applicable  to 
come. 

Recommended  soluti 

1.    The    50%    exclusion 
gains  should  be  reduced  to  40 
of  the  gains  would  be  subject 
would  mean  that  the  tax  rate 
gains  by  70%  bracket  taxpayers 
creased  from  the  present  35% 
increase  may  be  compared  to 
when  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
creased  from  25%  to  35%.  No 
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the  difference     Investment  has  resulted  from  the  lncrea.se  In 
Federal  Gov-     capital  gains  rates  in  1969. 

13.30.  In  other         2.  The  holding  period  would  be  lengthened 
70";  bracket     to  one  year  to  insure  that  the  favorable  capl- 
or  city  could     tal  gains  rate  is  given  to  persons  who  have 
Invested,  rather  thnn  to  those  who  are  spec- 
ulating. 

3.  Taxation  of  accrued  capital  gains  at 
death  or  by  gift  will  Insure  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  wealthiest  passes  on  to  their  heirs 
after  paying  Income  taxes.  Just  as  is  true  in 
the  case  of  the  wage  earner.  Appropriate  ex- 
emptions can  be  provided  to  phase  In  the 
change  and  to  provide  for  transfers  to  a  wife, 
transfers  to  charity,  transfers  to  orphaned 
children,  etc.  A  special  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  can  be  provided  to  those 
estates  which  are  composed  of  assets  not 
easily  marketed,  notably  farms  and  small 
bitsine.sses. 

INiEarST    DEDUCTION 

Proposals 

1.  Strengthen  the  present  limitation  on  the 
deduction  of  investment  Interest. 

2.  The  current  deductions  for  Interest 
should  be  limited  to  the  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  and  not  be  available  for  Interest 
and  taxes  incurred  on  vacation  homes  and 
the  like. 

Problems 

In  1969,  Congress  Imposed  a  limitation  on 
the  interest  deduction,  where  the  Interest 
was  incurred  to  Invest  in  assets  that  would 
only  be  taxed  at  capital  gains  rates.  The  diffi- 
culty existed  because  taxpayers  borrowed 
money  to  invest  in  capital  assets:  the  in- 
terest deduction  would  offset  ordinary 
Income  in  full;  but  when  the  property 
was  sold,  only  one  half  of  the  gain  would 
be  included  In  the  tax  base.  In  1969,  Con- 
gress moved  to  limit  the  obvious  inequity 
that  resulted  from  this  situation,  by  pro- 
viding that  one  half  of  the  Interest  In  ex- 
cess of  $26,000  plus  the  taxpayer's  Invest- 
ment income  would  be  disallowed  until  such 
future  year  as  the  taxpayer  had  additional 
Investment  income  which  was  taxable  in  full. 
The  theory  of  the  Congressional  action  was 
that  If  the  gain  on  the  property  was  only 
going  to  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  one  half, 
then  the  Interest  deduction  Incurred  to  carry 
that  projjerty  shoxild  be  allowed  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  half. 

2.  The  deduction  for  Interest  on  home 
mortgages  is  presumably  intended  as  a  fed- 
eral program  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  encouraging  home  ownership.  However, 
the  federal  program  was  never  intended  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  persons  who 
wish  to  buy  second  or  even  third  homes  as 
vacation  homes.  Nonetheless,  present  rules 
permit  the  deduction  of  interest  on  mort- 
gages Incurred  to  purchase  these  homes. 
Jlecommendaftons 

1.  The  present  Investment  Interest  limita- 
tion should  be  strengthened  by  eliminating 
the  $25,000  exemption  (which  serves  to  ex- 
empt, at  present  interest  rates,  Interest  on  as 
much  as  $250,000  of  debt);  by  applying  the 
limitation  to  corporations;  and  by  requiring 
that  net  investment  income  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  taxable  Income, 
I.e.,  by  tislng  accelerated  depreciation  and 
percentage  depletion. 

2.  To  prevent  the  use  of  the  Interest 
deduction  to  help  finance  vacation  homes, 
the  deduction  for  Interest  should  be  limited 
to   the   taxpayer's  principal  residence. 

I^RSONAL  DEDUCTIONS 

Proposal:  Require  allocation  of  personal 
itemized  deductions  between  taxable  and 
tax-exempt  income. 

Problem:  Present  tax  rules  permit  special 
deductions  for  certain  personal  expendi- 
tures— medical  expenses,  charitable  contri- 
butions. Interest,  taxes,  casualty  losses,  child 
care  expenses,  and  contributions  to  political 
campaigns.  Despite  the  fact  that  an  Indi- 
vidual can  pay  these  expenditures  out  of 
either  taxable  or  tax-exempt  Income,  present 
rules  permit  the  deductions  to  be  taken  in 
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full  against  taxable  Income.  In  other  words, 
present  tax  rules  unreallstlcally  assume  that 
all  of  the  itemized  i>ersonal  exp>enditures  are 
paid  out  of  taxable  Income.  Tax-exempt  in  • 
come — notably  the  excluded  one-half  of  cap- 
ital gains.  Interest  on  state  and  local  bond.s, 
and  Income  from  percentage  depletion,  from 
accelerated  depreciation,  and  from  intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  expense,-; — is 
eqxially  available  to  pay  these  personal  ex- 
penditures. Therefore,  the  much  fairer  and 
more  logical  rule  is  to  allocate  the  itemized 
personal  expenditures  between  taxable  and 
tax-exempt  income. 

Operation  of  proposal:  The  proposed  rule 
would  require  that  itemized  personal  deduc- 
tions be  allocated  between  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  and  tax-exempt  income.  Thus,  if 
an  individual  had  $50,000  of  taxable  income 
and  $50,000  of  tax-exempt  Income,  and  spent 
$20,000  for  Interest  and  medical  expense.s, 
only  $10,000  of  the  expenditures  would  be 
allowed  as  deductions  against  the  taxable 
one  half  of  the  individuals'  Income.  Presum- 
aWy.  the  other  $10,000  in  expenses  oou.d 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  individual's  tax- 
exempt  Income,  and  it  Is  appropriate  to  d's- 
allow  the  deduction,  since  the  Income  is  not 
included  In  the  tax  base.  This  proposal  wa.s 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  but  was  dropped 
by  the  Senate. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Proposal:  (1)  The  amount  of  the  iuvest- 
meat  credit  should  be  Included  in  the  income 
of  the  taxp.Tyer;  it  should  be  limited  to  the 
actual  user  of  the  property  for  whicli  the 
credit  Is  granted;  and  the  credit  shouH  be 
made  refundable,  i.e.,  a  positive  tax  refund 
can  be  given  to  a  taxpayer  who  has  no  tax 
liability. 

(2)  'nie  credit  should  be  allowed  only  for 
Increased  Investment  over  an  average  base- 
period  Investment  leVel. 

Problem 
(1)  Under  present  rules  the  taxpayer  who 
Invests  $100  In  equipment  and  machinery 
gets  a  $7  credit  for  that  Investment.  However, 
the  taxypayer  Is  permitted  to  depreciate  the 
property  on  the  full  $100,  although  the  out- 
of-pocket  cost  Is  only  $93.  Normal  rules 
permit  a  taxpayer  to  depreciate  only  its  own 
net  cost  In  an  asset.  This  double  tax  benefit 
from  the  Investment  credit  is  unwarranted. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  Itself  should  be 
included  in  Income,  and  then  the  taxpayer 
can  deduct  depreciation  on  the  full  $100  of 
Investment. 

The  credit  should  also  be  limited  to  the 
actual  viser  of  the  property.  Failure  to  so 
restrict  the  credit  at  the  present  time  has 
restated  In  tax  shelter  operations  In  which 
the  investment  credit  is  used  by  a  "lessor", 
notably  banks.  As  a  result  of  these  tax 
shelter  operations,  large  banks  have  now 
reduced  their  UJ3.  Income  tax  liability  to 
near  zero,  thijs  completely  negating  the 
reform  of  1969  that  was  Intended  to  place 
banks  more  on  a  parity  with  other  corpora- 
tions. 

Finally,  the  Investment  credit,  is  of  no 
benefit  to  a  taxpayer  that  has  no  tax  liability. 
Thus,  railroads,  airlines,  and  other  Indus- 
tries that  have  no  tax  liability  cannot  use  the 
Investment  credit  unless  they  engage  In  tax 
shelter  operations.  Making  the  credit  avail- 
able only  to  the  user,  and  making  the  credit 
refundable,  would  enable  the  government, 
through  the  investment  credit,  to  provide 
assistance  to  taxpayers  who  make  invest- 
ments In  new  machinery  and  equipment  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  taxpayers  show  a 
federal  tax  liability  or  not.  Thus,  Penn  Cen- 
tral could  either  lease  or  purchase  railroad 
cars  and  it  would  get  the  benefits  of  the 
credit  under  this  proposal,  even  though  it 
might  not  have  any  positive  tax  liability. 

Adoption  of  this  proposal  would  also 
make  it  possible  to  provide  the  credit.  If  It 
Is  BO  desirable,  to  tax-exempt  Institutions. 
For  example,  the  credit  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  hospitals  which  are  required  to  invest 
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in  very  costly  equipment.  However,  since 
hospitals  are  tax-exempt,  the  present  in- 
vestment credit  is  of  no  benefit  or  Incentive 
to  them  to  invest  in  modern  hospital 
equipment. 

(2)  There  is  substantial  agreement  that  the 
present  Investment  credit  simply  constitutes 
a  windfall  to  certain  corjjoratlons  for  mak- 
ing investments  that  they  planned  to  make 
in  any  event.  As  such,  it  is  simply  a  cost- 
sharing  by  the  federal  government  In 
situations  In  which  no  cost-sharing  is 
required. 

Presmnably  the  credit  was  Intended  to 
operate  as  an  incentive  for  Industry  to  make 
Investments  In  new  plant  machinery  and 
equipment,  which  they  would  have  been 
unable  to  make  in  the  absence  of  federal 
financial  aid.  To  Insure  that  the  credit 
achieves  the  desired  purpose,  and  does  not 
operate  as  a  windfall,  the  credit  should  be 
restructed  so  that  It  Is  available  only  for 
Increased  Investments  over  a  taxpayer's 
average  base  period. 

Thus,  for  example.  If  the  taxpayer's  In- 
vestment In  new  plant  machinery  and  equip- 
ment had  averaged  $10  million  per  year  over 
the  preceding  five  years,  the  credit  would  be 
available  only  for  Investment  in  plant  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  In  the  current  year 
In  excess  of  ten  million  dollars.  Such  a 
change  would  greatly  Improve  the  equities 
of  the  Investment  credit  and  would  target 
the  federal  financial  assistance  to  situations 
where  It  is  most  needed. 


OTHER  FOREIGN   INCOME 

Proposals 

1.  Repeal  earned  Income  exemption. 

2.  Repeal  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
poration provisions. 

3.  Repeal  the  deferral  provisions  that  en- 
courage foreign  tax  havens. 

4.  Repeal  the  provision  that  allows  double- 
coimtlng  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  In  the  case 
of  UJ3.  subsidiaries. 

5.  Revise  the  loss  carry-over  aspect  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

Problems 

1.  Present  rules  provide  an  exemption  of 
$20,000  a  year  for  a  person  who  Is  living 
abroad  for  at  least  a  year  ($25,000  for  a  three - 
year  resident).  Presumably,  the  exemption 
Is  Intended  to  reduce  the  costs  for  U.S.  em- 
ployers where  they  utilize  U.S.  employees  In 
foreign  businesses.  There  Is  no  justification 
for  the  rule,  since  the  foreign  tax  credit  is 
entirely  adequate  to  prevent  double  taxation. 

a.  Present  tax  laws  provide  a  special  34% 
tax  rate  for  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
porations, Instead  of  the  normal  48%,  tax 
paid  by  U.S.  companies.  Again,  companies 
simply  set  up  subsidiaries  to  do  their  export- 
ing In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  exporting 
products  that  the  parent  companies  would 
have  exported  in  any  event.  The  Treasury  has 
never  been  able  to  find  that  the  special  rate 
has  produced  any  Increased  exports. 

3.  Various  provisions  permit  U.S.  corpora- 
tions to  set  up  wholly-owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries until  the  profits  are  returned  to  the 
U.S.  If  the  profits  are  continually  re-In- 
vested overseas,  the  tax  is  avoided  indefi- 
nitely. 

This  benefit  produces  a  marked  incentive 
for  U.S.  companies  to  Invest  in  foreign  activ- 
ity, as  opposed  to  domestic  activity,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  "foreign  tax  haven'  pro- 
visions in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  the  U.S.  to  subsidize  multi- 
national corporations  in  their  decisions  to 
build  plants  overseas.  The  tax  system  should 
be  neutral  between  a  businessman's  decision 
to  invest  abroad  or  in  the  United  States, 
rather  than  provide  tax  preferences  to  export 
U.S.  jobs.  This  reform  Is  one  of  the  principal 
tax  provisions  of  the  Hartke-Burke  trade  bill. 

4.  Under  present  rules,  a  parent  corpora- 
tion with  a  subsidiary  in  a  less  developed 
country  is  not  required  to  include  In  Income 
("gross  up")    the  foreign  tax  on  dividends 


paid  by  the  subsidiary  to  the  U.S.  parent.  As 
a  result,  the  parent  gets  a  double  tax  benefit. 
The  foreign  tax  counts  both  as  a  deduction 
for  the  subsidiary  in  calculating  the  dividend 
reported  to  the  parent,  and  as  a  credit  for 
the  parent  against  its  own  taxes. 

In  1962,  Congress  ended  this  unjustified 
benefit  for  such  subsidiaries  in  developed  na- 
tions by  requiring  that  the  foreign  tax  be 
counted  in  the  dividends  paid  by  the  subsi- 
diary to  the  U.S.  parent.  In  other  words,  the 
parent  is  required  to  "gross  up"  the  divi- 
dends it  receives  from  its  foreign  subsidl- 
arie.s. 

However,  the  change  was  not  applied  to 
sttbaldlarles  In  less  developed  countries.  Al- 
though the  present  treatment  is  defended 
on  the  theory  that  it  assists  less  developed 
countrlss.  there  Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  the  present  tax  windfall  encourages  in- 
vestment in  less  developed  countries.  The 
rule  should  be  made  the  same  for  all  foreign 
subsidiaries,  regardless  of  where  they  are 
located. 

5.  The  foreign  tax  credit  should  al.so  be 
revised  to  correct  some  technical  defects. 
One  notable  problem  has  to  do  with  losses 
incurred  by  a  company  in  a  foreign  country 
which  are  deducted  currently  against  U.S. 
Income.  In  subsequent  years,  when  foreign 
activity  produces  income,  a  foreign  tax  credit 
Is  allowed  in  full  for  the  taxes  paid  on  such 
Income,  because  many  foreign  countries  do 
not  allow  an  operating  loss  carryover,  as  does 
the  U.S.  The  result  is  to  obtain" a  double  tax 
benefit,  which  primarily  operates  to  provide 
a  financial  windfall  to  companies  Involved 
in  the  natural  resources  area.  This  defect 
Khould  be  cured  by  providing  that  the  foreign 
tax  credit  in  the  subsequent  year  should  be 
computed  as  if  the  loss  had  been  allowed  as 
a  deduction  in  the  foreign  country.  Such  a 
provision  was  approved  by  the  House  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Background  of  the  asset  depreciation  range 
system 
The  ADR  system  permits  a  corporate  tax- 
payer to  depreciate  capital  assets  within  a 
range  of  up  to  20  percent  faster  than  the 
useful  lives  of  these  assets  as  defined  by 
Treasury  guidelines  on  useful  lives  in  1971. 
Many  people  believed  that  the  Treasury  was 
exceeding  its  statutory  authority  In  adminis- 
tratively changing  the  depreciation  system. 
In  part  due  to  public  and  Congressional  pro- 
test, the  administration  submitted  a  modified 
version  of  ADR  to  Congress  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971.  On  November  12,  1971,  the  Senate 
came  within  two  votes  of  rejecthig  ADR. 

ADR  abandons  a  concept  which  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  tax  laws  for  40  years — 
namely,  that  deductions  for  depreciation  of 
capital  assets  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
useful  life  of  the  asset.  Once  we  depart  from 
this  concept  and  allow  tax  depreciation  to 
exceed  economic  depreciation,  the  owners  of 
property  producing  taxable  Income  are  In 
effect  receiving  subsidy  payments  from  the 
Treasury.  There  Is  no  mathematical  differ- 
ence between  giving  an  individual  or  business 
a  direct  handout  and  for  giving  him  a  like 
amount  in  taxes  due. 

In  announcing  the  ADR  hi  January  of  1971, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  "a  liberalization 
of  depreciation  allowances  Is  essentially  a 
change  In  the  timing  of  a  tax  liabUlty."  This 
statement  is  mistaken  and  represents  a  con- 
fusion between  the  consequences  of  a  liberal- 
ization In  depreciation  allowances  for  a  single 
asset  or  assets  of  a  single  year  or  even  a  lim- 
ited number  of  years  and  the  permanent 
UberallzaUon  established  by  ADR.  Experts  In 
this  field  have  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
ADR  system  will  have  resulted  in  up  to  a  $30 
billion  permanent  revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury.  Thus  ADR  is  not  simply  a  change 
in  the  timing  of  tax  payments  or  reducing 
payments  now  in  return  for  a  tax  liability  in 
the  future.  It  represents  a  repeating  and  ac- 
cumulathig  loss  in  tax  revenues  year  after 
year,  a  loss  which  will  ultimately  grow  along 


with  the  general  rate  of  growth  of  the 
economy  and  in  particular  the  rate  of  growth 
In  equipment  subject  to  the  tax  depreciation. 
The  major  rationale  which  has  been  put 
forward  to  Justify  ADR  Is  that  It  wUl  stimu- 
late Investment  and  therefore  the  economy 
generally.  Many  experts  in  this  area,  how'- 
ever,  do  not  agree  that  this  Is  the  case. 
Professor  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity who  has  spent  many  years  studying 
the  subject  of  asset  depreciation  earlier  this 
yenr  testified  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  "there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  'liberalization'  of  deprec'atlon  al- 
lowances of  this  type  will  have  much  effect 
on  Investment."  He  went  on  to  note  that  "if 
the  objective  were  to  increase  Investment 
spending,  economic  analysis  makes  clear  that 
a  far  more  effective  device,  dollar  for  dollar  of 
tax  loss  to  the  Treasury,  would  be  some 
form  of  direct  Investment  subsidy  or  tax 
credit."  It  should  be  noted  that  an  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment was  also  adopted  as  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1971  providing  ample  tax  relief  and 
investment  incentives  for  corporations. 

The  other  argument  of  the  ADR  propo- 
nents revolved  around  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  producers.  As  nearly  all  econ- 
omists will  agree,  this  Is  a  spvirious  argu- 
ment. There  is  no  empirical  evidence  that 
those  countries  with  the  lowest  taxes  on- 
capital  have  higher  rates  of  economic  growth. 
In  fact,  among  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries the  converse  appears  to  be  true.  If  the 
goal  were  to  stimulate  capital  formation. 
ADR  Is  a  very  Ineffective  and  costly  stimulus. 
In  part,  this  is  reflected  by  the  current  data 
which  show  that  business  has  moved  very 
slowly  in  adopting  ADR.  If  ADR  has  a  strong 
investment  incentive,  why  have  firms  not 
moved  more  quickly  to  adopt  the  new  pro- 
posals? Its  complexity  also  appears  to  be 
discriminating  against  the  smaller  business 
firms.  The  current  Treasury  data  Indicate 
that  the  system  is  being  adopted  by  the  large 
conglomerates  but  not  the  smaller  proprie- 
torships and  partnerships.  Apparently  the 
complex  provisions  can  only  be  Interpreted 
by  the  larger  firms.  Major  improvements  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  come  from 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  rather  than 
tax  giveaways  to  business.  The  future  histon, 
of  ADR  Is  likely  to  follow  that  of  accelerated 
depreciation  after  1954 — a  very  gradual  adop- 
tion with  no  noticeable  Investment  stlmuH. 
but  considerable  hidden  long-run  revenue 
costs. 

Estimated  revenue  loss  due  to  ADR 
1971:  $300  million. 
1972:  $900  million. 
1973:  $1.2  bUlion. 
1974:  $1.4biUion. 

Estimated  revenue  gains  if  ADR  is  repeah'il 

1974:  $400  million. 

1975:  $1.0  billion. 

1976:  $1.5  billion. 

1977:  $1.7  billion. 

1978:  $2  0  billion. 

I  ACT  SHEET  ON  DISC 

DISC  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  allow  spe- 
cially organized  export  corporations  to  defer 
Indefinitely  the  tax  on  one-half  of  their 
Income.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  DISC  pro- 
visions provide  an  extra  stimulus  to  exports. 
But  they  will  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  $740 
million  in  1974,  primarily  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  to  large  corporations.  Our  amend- 
ment would  terminate  the  unjustified  DISC 
subsidy. 

How  DISC  provisions  work 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  may  elect 
to  be  a  DISC  (a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation)  if  at  least  95%  of  its  gross  re- 
ceipts, and  at  least  95 '«  of  Its  assets,  are 
export-related.  DISCs  are  completely  free 
from  normal  income  taxes.  Shareholders, 
however,  are  taxable  on  one-half  of  the 
DISC'S  income  each  year,  or  the  amount  dis- 
tributed as  dividends,  whichever  is  greater. 
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Thus.   DISCS   In  effect  allow 
deferral  on  one-half  of  export 

In  practice,  DISCs  are  most 
corporations  established  by 
porations  merely  for  the  purpose 
tax   benefits  for  exports.   A 
satisfy    normal    requirements    c 
capitalization,  but  need  have  o 
assets    In  1972,  22';    of  the  nice 
by  all  DISCS  was  earned  by  eight 
tross   receipts  over  $100   miUio 
80'     of  the  2,249  DISCs  were  o 
porations  with   assets  of  over 
These  large  corporations  can 
e.Kports  on  either  a  sale  or 
tlirough  DISCS  they  have  crea 
receive  substantial  tax  ber.efits. 
Revenue  gain  from  terininatio 
benefits 

Terminating    DISC     benefits 
aineadment   would   gain   an 
million  in  1974.  8740  million  of 
comes  from  revenue  which  w 
have  been  lost  in  1974  under  the 
sions.  And  $75  million  comes 
mated  tax  revenue  which  would 
in   1974  on  DISC  Income 
years. 

DISC  provi^Aons   haie  had    no  d 
effect    on    i7tcreasing    our    e. 

The   U.S.   in   1973  enjoyed   a 
trade  surplus,  with  an  unprecede 
lion  in  exports.  But   when  the 
sions  were  originally  enacted  in  1 
tion   was  facing  a  serious 
ments  deficit,  including  for  the 
recent  years  a  deficit  in  trade  oi 
services.  According  to  the  In 
nomlc   Report   of  the   President, 
around  in  the  U.S.  trade  balance 
primarily   by   increased    world-w 
for  our   agricultural   and  man 
ports,  and  the  15';  devaluation  i 
over   the   past   two   years.    Durii 
the  first  half  of  1972  our  demand 
products    was   strong,    and    et 
downs  abroad  reduced  demand 
producing   a   negative   trade   bal 
then,  however,  export  demand 
the  prices  of  our  exports  have 
competitive,  and  higher  relative 
have  reduced  our  demand  for  i 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a'ly 
trade  turn-around  is  due  to  the 
provided  under  DISC.  In  fact,  t 
reported    that   DISC    "Is   not 
have  had  much  influence  towarc 
U.S.  exports  to  date.  Neither  has  11 
exporters  lowering  their  prices  to 
petition."    And   a    recent 
ment  report  prepared  pursuant 
statute   gives   no   convincing   ev 
the  tax  subsidy  under  DISC  is 
feet  on  our  exports  or  balance  o 
though  the  Treasury  analysis,  w 
data  from  calendar  year  1972, 
lected  firms  utilizing  DISCs 
exports  14.1 ',{,  slightly  more 
U.S.  export  growth  by  12.4';  in 
Treasury  makes  no  claim  that 
are  statUstlcally  significant  and 
their  conclusion   is   "highly 
Treasury  Report  did  show,  howev 
15'.    profit  rate  for  exporters 
has  been  about  twice  the  8 
for  those  industries  in  which  DIS^ 
nate,  and   that   the  revenue  los  i 
much  higher  than  Congress 
enacted  DISC  in  1971.  The 
an  estimated  (250  million  in  1 
million  in  1973,  Instead  of  the  or 
dieted  $100  million  in  1972  and 
m  1973. 

Effective  date 

Our  amendment  would  make 
unavailable  for  any  taxable  yeai 
after   December   31,    1973.   Since 
largely  an  accounting  device,  util 
porations  at  the  end  of  their 
when  export  receipts,  assets,  and 
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accounted  for,  terminating  the  DISC  provi- 
sions as  of  this  tax  year  would  work  no  iin- 
fairness.  Taxes  on  income  previously  deferred 
would  be  payable  In  equal  assessments  over 
ten  years. 

Relationship)  to  the  icays  and  means  bill 
The  Ways  and  Means  bill  repeals  depletion 
In  gradual  steps  from  1975  through  1978.  Its 
provision  on  depletion  would  have  virtually 
no  effect  In  1974.  Our  proposal  would  return 
significant  revenues  to  the  public  treasury 
from  ballooning  oil  profits  beginning  this 
year  Oil  Industry  profits  in  1973  rose  some 
55  percent  over  1972,  according  to  Business 
Week  Company  reports  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1974  Indicate  another  very  large  Jump  for 
this  year.  After  their  accountants  had  done 
everything  possible  to  minimize  below-the- 
line  profits,  Ti-xaco  reported  after-tax  earn- 
ings up  again  by  123  percent;  SoCal,  92 
percent:  Standard  of  Indiana.  81  percent: 
G  ilf.  76  percent;  Mobile,  66  percent:  Shell. 
51  perceiu:   and  E.v.xon,  39  percent. 

This  proposal  separates  the  repeal  of  per- 
cemaqe  depict  on  from  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Energy  Tax  Package, 
becau-ie  depletion  has  been  the  subject  of 
hearings  and  public  debate  for  many  years 
and  the  Issue  is  familiar  to  everyone.  Action 
shoiiid  be  taken  now  to  close  this  major  loop- 
hole as  the  first  step  toward  satisfying  public 
demand  for  fair  taxation  of  oil  income.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
package  are  sufficiently  new  and  complex  to 
warrant  more  deliberate  procedures.  This 
proposal  is  not  intended  to  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  need  to  consider  these  other 
measures  In  due  course. 

FACT  SHEET  ON  PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  PERCENTAGE 
DEPLETION  FOR  OIL  AND  CAS 

This  provision  would  abolish  the  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
for  all  oil  extraction  and  for  natural  gas  not 
under  Federal  price  control  or  already  com- 
mitted under  fixed-price  contracts.  The  an- 
nual revenue  gain  over  five  years  would  be 
a.^  follows: 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 
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1974 

1975 
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Of  the  revenue  gain  from  abolition,  all  but 
about  $0.2  billion  is  traceable  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  percentage  depletion  on  domestic 
oil.  The  estimates  for  domestic  oil  are  based 
on  an  average  price  of  crude  Increasing  grad- 
ually from  $6.50  per  barrel  in  1974  to  a  world 
price  of  $9  In  1978,  as  assumed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
How  depletion  works 

The  percentage  depletion  option  now  per- 
mits 22  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
oil  and  gas  extraction  to  go  entirely  free  of 
Federal  income  tax,  up  to  half  of  the  pro- 
ducer's before-tax  profits.  For  a  successful 
well,  percentage  depletion  can  provide  a  total 
tax  deduction  much  larger  than  the  alterna- 
tive of  depreciating  the  investment  in  the 
well,  as  would  be  done  by  investors  In  other 
businesses.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  tax 
preferences,  major  oU  companies  paid  only 
about  6  percent  of  their  income  in  U.S.  in- 
come taxes  In  1972.  For  instance.  Gulf  paid 
1.2  piercent;  Mobil,  1.3  percent;  Texaco,  1.7 
percent;  SoCal,  2  percent;  Arco,  3.7  percent; 
Exxon,  6.5  percent;  and  Standard  of  Indiana, 
10.2  percent. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  defended 
in  the  past  as  an  incentive  to  exploration  and 


drilling.  For  this  purpose,  it  always  has  been 
a  very  costly  form  of  subsidy,  and  it  is  less 
effective  per  dollar  than  a  subsidy  or  tax 
credit  applied  directly  to  the  desired  activi- 
ties. 

The  new  high  prices  of  oil  render  percent- 
age depletion  much  more  expensive  than 
before  and.  at  the  same  time,  remove  any 
Justification  for  it,  because  today's  oil  prices 
provide  ample  incentive  for  oil  development 
v.Uhout  any  subsidy.  Development  activity 
now  Is  constrained  not  by  any  lack  of  incen- 
tive but  by  the  physical  capacity  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  equipment  suppliers. 

The  recent  increase  in  oil  prices  Indeed 
presents  an  opportunity  to  abolish  this  as- 
pect of  undue  favoritism  in  the  tax  system 
without  reducing  the  Incomes  of  oil  in- 
vestors from  last  year's  levels.  On  the  con- 
trr^ry.  oil  Incomes  will  go  up  anyway.  Deple- 
tion should  be  abolished  now  before  it  again 
becomes  embedded  in  the  new  income  lev- 
els, the  asset  values,  and  the  cost  structure 
or  tlie  oil  business. 

STRENGTHEN  THE  MINIMUM  TAX 

Purpose 

1.  Repeal  the  step  in  the  calculation  of 
the  minimum  tax  which  currently  allows  a 
deduction  for  other  taxes  paid. 

2.  Reduce  the  current  $30,000  exclusion 
from  the  minimum  tax  to  $10,000. 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  makes  no  change 
in  the  list  of  tax  preferences  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax,  and  no  change  In  the  current 
10'  rate  of  the  minimum  tax.  It  affects  only 
the  deduction  for  taxes  paid  and  the  $30,000 
exclusion,  the  most  obvious  loopholes  in  the 
current  minimum  tax.  The  combined  reve- 
nue gain  from  both  provisions  would  be  $860 
million. 

Current  law 

The  minimum  tax  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
in  an  effor'L  to  insure  that  persons  with  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  untaxed  income  would 
pay  at  least  a  modest  tax  on  such  income. 
Under  the  present  minimum  tax,  a  person  is 
taxed  at  the  flat  rate  of  10 'y  on  the  sum  of 
his  Income  from  certain  tax  preferences, 
which  include  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  ma- 
jor preferences  in  the  tax  code:  accelerated 
depreciation  on  real  property,  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  personal  property  subject  to  a 
net  lease,  amortization  of  certified  pollution 
control  facilities,  amortization  of  railroad 
rolling  stock,  stock  options,  reserves  for  losses 
on  bad  debts  of  financial  institutions,  deple- 
tion, capital  gains,  and  amortization  of  on- 
the-job  training  and  child  care  faculties. 

Before  the  minimum  tax  is  applied,  how- 
ever, a  taxpayer  gets  two  important  deduc- 
tions from  his  preference  Income:  ftrsf,  an 
automatic  $30,000  exclusion;  Second,  a  de- 
duction for  the  regular  income  tax  he  pays. 
These  two  deductions  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax  to  fulfill 
its  promise. 

Deduction  for  taxes  paid 

This  deduction  allows  substantial  numbers 
of  taxpayers  to  avoid  the  minimum  tax  com- 
pletely, even  though  they  have  large  amounts 
of  Income  from  tax  preferences.  In  practice, 
the  deduction  is  an  "Executive  Suite"  loop- 
hole, since  one  of  its  principal  effects  is  to 
allow  highly  paid  executives  to  use  the  large 
amount  of  regular  taxes  they  pay  on  their 
salaries  as  an  offset  against  income  they  re- 
ceive from  tax  preferences.  The  following  ex- 
ample illustrates  the  point: 

Preference    income $100,000        $100,000 

Regular  tax  on  salary.     100,  000 


Base  for  minimum  tax- 
Mlnlmum  tax 


100,000 
10.  000 


Individual  A,  who  has  $100,000  in  income 
from  tax  preferences  but  who  pays  $100,000 
in  regular  taxes  on  his  salary,  owes  no  mini- 
mum tax.  Individual  B,  who  has  $100,000  In 
Income  from  the  same  tax  preferences,  but 
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who  pays  no  regular  taxes,  owes  a  minimum 
of  $10,000.  The  minimum  tax  should  operate 
equally  on  individuals  A  and  B,  yet  the  de- 
duction for  taxes  paid  lets  A  escape  the  min- 
imum tax  altogether. 

Contrary  to  arguments  raised  in  the  past 
against  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  deduction 
for  taxes  paid,  this  reform  would  have  only 
a  marginal  impact  on  capital  gains.  For  in- 
dividuals, the  change  would  increase  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  on  capital  gains  in  the  high- 
est bracket  from  its  present  level  of  36.5 ri 
to  40"^.  But  the  top  40  f<    rate  would  apply 
only  to  that  portion  of  capital  gains  over 
$460,000.  and  it  is  sUII  a  bargain  rate  com- 
pared to  the  70';.  tax  rate  on  ordinary  Income 
at  such  levels.  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  the  maximum  effective  tax  rate  on  cap- 
ital gains  was  increased  from  25';.  to  36.5%, 
with  no  measurable  effect  on  the  Investment 
community  or  the  flow  of  capital  to  business. 
For  corporations,  the  change  would  increase 
the  effective  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  from 
30.75  re   to  33.75";;.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969   increased  the  rate  from  25',,,   to  SO^r. 
For  all  but  the  smallest  corporations,  the  tax 
rate  on  ordinary  income  is  48',. . 
The  $30,000  exclusion 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  would 
reduce    the    existing    $30,000    exclusion    to 
$10,000.   The   present   level   was  set   far  too 
high  by  the  1969  Act.  It  enables  wealthy  tax- 
payers to  enjoy  their  first  $30,000  in  tax  loop- 
hole Income,  completely  free  of  the  minimum 
tax.  This  was  the  provision  used  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  reduce  his  mlnimuni  tax  to 
zero  in  1971  and  1972,  and  to  near-zero  in 
1970. 

By  reducing  the  level  to  $10,000.  substan- 
tial amounts  of  income  that  are  currently 
tax-free  will  become  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax.  At  the  same  time,  the  $10,000  level  will 
be  high  enough  to  prevent  any  substantial 
deleterious  Impact  on  low  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  with  modest  tax  preference 
income  such  as  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of 
a  home.  In  addition,  the  $10,000  level  will 
avoid  any  unnecessary  inconvenience  in  the 
administration  of  the  minimum  tax,  since 
it  will  not  require  the  forms  to  be  filed  or  the 
tax  to  be  paid  on  modest  amounts  of  tax 
preference  income. 

Effect  of  Current  loopholes 
Individuals. — In  1971,  100,000  individuals 
with  tax  preferences  totaling  $6.3  biUion 
paid  $169  million  in  minimum  tax,  for  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  only  2.7';-  compared  to 
the  statutory  rate  of  10';.  Of  this  group, 
75,000  individuals,  reporting  preference  in- 
come of  $2.3  billion,  paid  no  minimum  tax 
at  all. 

Corporations.— In  1970,  81,000  corporations 
paid  $280  million  in  minimum  tax  on  loop- 
hole income  of  $5.7  billion,  for  an  effective 
rate  of  4.8';c.  Of  this  group,  75,000  corpora- 
tions, reporting  preference  Income  of  $1.6 
billion,  paid  no  minimum  tax  at  all. 

REVENUE  GAIN  (MILLIONS)  FROM  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
(1972  INCOME  LEVaS) 


Repeal 

deduction 

(or  taxes 

paid 

Reduce 
exclusion 
to  $10,000 

Combined 
changes 

Individuals  

Corporations 

J330 
250 

$131 
20 

>$585 
275 

Total 

580 

151 

860 

'80  percent  from  individuals  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  over 
$100,000. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1429 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

SINGLE  TAXPAYER  EQlTrry  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  35  million  unmarried  Americans, 
widows  and  widowers,  divorced  persons, 


and  single  persons,  are  imfairly  discrim- 
inated against  by  our  current  Federal 
income  tax  laws. 

These  unmarried  citizens  are  forced  to 
pay  as  much  as  20  percent  more  income 
taxes  than  married  persons  with  identi- 
cal incomes  simply  because  they  are  sin- 
gle. This  injustice  has  cost  our  single 
taxpayers  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  in 
the  past  year — a  huge  and  unfair  bur- 
den on  those  who  are  unmarried. 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
the  discrimination  was  even  more  oner- 
ous. Until  its  passage,  the  differential  be- 
tween the  single  taxpayer  and  the  mar- 
ried taxpayer  on  the  same  income  was  a 
staggering  41  percent. 

But  cutting  this  injustice  in  half  is 
not  enough,  equity  demands  that  this 
unfair  tax  treatment  of  single  persons 
be  totally  abolished. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  particularly 
hard  to  believe  that  under  current  tax 
law  a  single  head  of  a  household,  bring- 
ing up  children,  must  pay  at  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  than  a  married  couple  with 
no  children. 

Certainly,  there  should  be  some  means 
of  providing  tax  relief  for  families.  Rais- 
ing a  family  in  these  days  of  "double 
digit"  inflation,  particularly  when  the 
wife  does  not  work,  is  extremely  difficult. 
However,  the  proper  way  to  work  this 
factor  into  the  tax  equation  is  through 
personal  exemptions  that  are  realistic. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  offered 
with  several  other  Senators,  a  tax  cut 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  do  in 
achieving  a  truly  progressive  and  equi- 
table tax  structure  in  our  country.  How- 
ever, right  now  we  can  begin  by  removing 
this  obvious  inequity. 

For  this  reason  I  am  introducing,  to- 
day, the  "Single  Taxpayer  Equity 
Amendment"  to  H.R.  8217. 

This  amendment  is  virtually  identical 
to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  1971,  and 
to  an  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  October  13,  1972  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  53  to  19,  but  dropped,  regrettably, 
in  conference. 

My  amendment  would  result  in  single 
persons  paying  taxes  according  to  the 
same  schedule  of  rates  as  married  per- 
sons with  the  same  Income.  If  enacted, 
this  provision  for  fair  treatment  will  be- 
come effective  for  the  current  tax  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  "Single 
Taxpayer  Equity  Amendment"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  in  Newsweek  by  Kitty  Kel- 
ley,  entitled  "Singled  Out  for  Discrim- 
ination," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1429 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  section  4.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  rates  of  tax  on  individuals)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  the  table  therein  and  insert- 
ing lii  lieu  thereof  the  fc^lowing: 


"(a I  Genexal  Rclk. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  income  of  every  in- 
Jlivldual.  other  than  an  indlridual  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies,  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  Uble:". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d>, 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (a),  tb),  and  (c),  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Sections  511(b)(1)  and  641  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion l(d>  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1(b)". 

(d)  Section  6015(a)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  ( 1 )  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  $10,000 
($5,000,  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  subject 
to  the  tax  imposed  by  section  Kb)  for  the 
taxable  year);  or". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  vears  beginning  after 
Deceml)er31,  1973 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  and  publish  tables 
reflecting  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
which  shall  apply.  In  lieu  of  the  tables  set 
forth  in  section  3402(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve-. 
nue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  percentage 
methods  of  withholding),  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  January  1.  1974. 


Singled  Out  for  Discrimination 
Income-tax  day  is  April  15  which,  logically, 
should  make  this  week  the  biggest  of  the 
year  for  marriage  proposals.  Roping  a  spouse 
is  the  only  way  a  single  taxpayer  can  beat  the 
system  and  escape  the  gouge  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  graciously  subsidizes 
marriage  to  the  tune  of  $10  bUlion  a  year 
while  slapping  single  taxpayers  with  a  an- 
nual $1.7  billion  penalty.  The  38  million 
second-class  citizens  in  this  country  who  are 
single  by  choice,  death  or  divorce  must  either 
play  house  or  pay  through  the  unringed 
nose.  There  is  no  other  option. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws  protect  the  poor,  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  provide 
generous  loopholes  for  the  very  rich.  There 
even  used  to  be  a  well-publicized  cushion  for 
a  civil  servant  who  tried  to  deduct  a  half 
million  dollars  for  a  passel  of  papers  col- 
lected during  his  daj-s  as  second  banana  to 
President  Elsenhower.  Special  privileges  are 
also  accorded  to  married  individuals,  who 
pay  mttch  lower  taxes  than  their  single  coun- 
terparts. As  the  IRS  states:  "Filing  a  Joint 
return  often  means  tax  savings  .  .  .  because 
the  Joint-return  rates  are  lower  than  other 
rates."  Even  if  only  one  spouse  works,  the 
IRS  code  permits  married  couples  to  pretend 
while  computing  taxes  that  half  their  in- 
come is  earned  by  the  other  partner,  and  so 
the  marrleds  get  the  tax  break. 

For  example,  a  $12,000-a-year  bachelor 
coughs  up  $2,630  In  taxes  for  1973  while  his 
married  friend  in  the  same  income  bracket 
pays  $2,260.  The  senseless  $370  penalty 
worsens  as  the  bachelor  and  his  married 
friend  continue  to  make  more  money.  At 
1973  tax  rates,  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
$20,000  bracket  the  penalty  is  $850.  and  at 
$50,000  the  difference  in  their  taxes  Is  a 
whopping  $3,130! 

NO  rRiixs 

Justification  for  Joint-return  rates  rests 
largely  on  the  assumption  that  it  costs  mar- 
ried couples  substantially  more  to  live  than 
luunarrieds.  However,  this  is  not  true.  Gov- 
ernment statistics  from  1970  show  that  a 
married  couple  without  children  oa  a  no- 
frlUs  budget  speiit  $5,250  to  mnint.ain  ^  basic 
standard  of  living  whereas  two  single  people 
living  separately  spent  $7,760  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living. 

Because  single,  widowed  and  divorced  tax- 
payers  do   not    have    the   option   of   filing 
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jointly,  they  pay  considerably 
than  maiTieds  In  the  same 
bracket.  Men  and  women 
split-income  provision  experienci! 
financial  Jolt  when  they  lose 
through   death   or   divorce.   For 
woman  who  must  find  a  Job  to  s 
seU  after  losing  her  husband 
she  must  pay  more  taxes  on  less  i 
she  and  her  husband  previously 
gether.  Meanwhile,  she  has  to 
mortgage  payments,  the  same 
the  same  car  payments  and  the 
on  her  children's  education.  And 
unliberated    soul    who    relied    on 
band   to  take  care  of  odd   jobs 
house,  she  must  now  pay  a  plum 
trician  or  painter  to  do  what  he- 
for  free.  Since  she  is  not  entitled 
these  expenses,  she  is  penalized  a 
for  being  single. 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
tution  stipulates  a  tax  on  incon^ 
connubial  type  in  Congress 
got  to  read  the  instructions  on 
Instead  of  taxing  the  income,  they 
tax  the  individual  by  designatin 
that  forces  singles  to  shoulder  I 
burden  ot  government  revenue 
60  years,  unmarried  pigeons  have 
ering  the  Federal  nest  with  40  per 
m  taxes  than  married  people. 

RIPPED    OFF 

When  singles  began  computing 
sands  of  dollars  in  a  lifetime  of 
would    be    ripped    off    by    the 
outrage    mounted,    and    by    1968 
of    people    refused    to    send    in 
payments.   The   mutiny   on   this 
issues,    combined    with    heavy 
Washington,  finally  forced 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  which 
40  per  cent  inequity  to  20  per 

TTie  protest  worked  to  reduce 
ceny   to   manageable   dimensions 
were  still   complaints.  However, 
the  prospect  of  a  grueling  IRS 
singles  paid  up.  They  had  no  oth 

"They  have  been  doing  It  for  so 
now  a  habit."  declared  Robert 
former   secretary   to   President 
Cabinet.  "But  it  is  an  outrageous 
tlonal  habit  and  one  that  should 
Immediately."  Mr.  Gray,  himself  a 
ton  bachelor,  finally  got  fed  up 
taxes  than  his  married  friends  a 
In  1971  to  fight  the  dlscrlminaUo. 
ing  COST — the  Committee  of  Sing 
ers.  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  !o 
ence  Congress. 

Putting  his  money  where  his 
Mr.  Gray  contributed  $10,000  to 
organization  and  enlisted  the  su 
former  senators  who  have  never 
anything   except    the   Ten    Com 
With    Eugene    McCarthy,    the 
from   Minnesota,   and   George 
conservative  song-and-dance  man 
fornia,  the  crusade  for  the  siiigl 
began  in  earnest. 
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The  odd  couple  stalked  the  hats 
gress.    buttoofaollng    former 
support   the  bills  introduced   by 
Rep.   Edward   Goch   of   New   York 
Abraham    Riblcoff    of    Connectlc 
singles   the  same  tax  schedule 
filing     Jointly.     Unmarried     citizens 
bombarding  their  congressmen  « Ith 
and    telegrams    that    helped    pusl  i 
through  the  House  of  Represents  t 
it   was   passed   in   the   Senate  ev<  in 
retrogrades   like  Democrat   Russe  1 
Louisiana  and  Republican  Wallaie 
of  Utah  Interpreted  the  legislatic  n 
cense  for  living  in  sin.  Their 
you  must  marry  and  multiply  to 
shake  from  the  IRS  eventually 
killing  the  bill  in  conference  b^ 
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two  chambers.  So  single  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing their  unfair  share  of  taxes  again  this 
year. 

But  there  is  still  hope  for  next  year.  C09T 
is  confident  that  with  continued  lobbying 
by  the  odd  couple  and  the  help  of  concerned 
singles.  Congress  will  see  its  way  clear  to 
admitting  the  unmarried  to  the  human  race. 
"We're  on  the  right  track  now,"  says  Gray. 
"We  have  professional  people  involved.  We 
have  viable  representation  In  Congress,  and 
the  legislators  are  interested  because  we 
keep  puishlng." 

If  the  bills  pass,  the  government  would 
lose  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  in  revenue 
collected  each  year  from  single  taxpayers. 
But  Congress  should  be  reminded  of  what 
It  cost  to  desegregate  the  South.  Civil  rights 
are  always  expensive.  Still,  the  cost  of  right- 
ing the  wrongs  of  discrimination  is  the  best 
investment  a  democratic  society  can  make. 

AMENDMENTS    N03.     1431,     1432,     AND     1433 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mi-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tioduce  three  amendments  to  H.R.  8217 
and  ask  that  the  text  of  my  amendments 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  working 
man  and  woman  needs  both  tax  relief 
and  tax  equity.  The  amendments  I  in- 
troduce today  will  meet  both  of  these 
goals. 

The  first  amendment  increases  the 
personal  exemption  on  Federal  tax  re- 
turns from  $750  to  $1000.  The  second 
amendment  reduces  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  result  will  be  more  than 
$15.7  billion  in  tax  relief  for  Americans 
beginning  this  year. 

The  third  amendment  plugs  two  gap- 
ing loopholes  in  our  tax  laws.  It  would 
change  the  credit  which  U.S.  corpora- 
tions can  take  for  the  foreign  tax  liabil- 
ity of  their  subsidiaries  into  a  deduction 
and  would  repeal  the  privilege  which 
permits  U.S.  corporations  to  pay  no  in- 
come taxes  on  the  profits  of  their  for- 
eign subsidiaries  until  such  profits  are 
brought  back  home.  The  result  would 
be  more  than  $5  billion  in  new  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  amend- 
ments are  considered  alongside  other 
proposals  for  tax  equity  which  have  been 
oCfered  by  other  Senators,  it  is  clear 
that  we  can  have  a  major  tax  cut  for 
most  working  Americans  without  in- 
creasing inflation.  The  administration 
would  have  us  believe  otherwise.  Earlier 
this  week.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wil- 
liam Simon  warned  that  a  tax  cut  would 
only  increase  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration is  guilty  of  misplaced  priorities. 
Our  tax  structure  is  supposed  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive one — that  is,  people  are  supposed 
to  pay  taxes  in  relation  to  their  income 
and  profits.  But  the  actual  result  of  all 
the  loopholes  is  that  many  wealthy  indi- 
viduals and  big  corporations  pay  far  less 
than  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  If  this 
glaring  inequity  were  corrected,  we  could 
afford  to  cut  the  taxes  of  working  Amer- 
icans and  shift  some  of  that  burden  to 
those  who  have  not  been  paying  their 
fair  .share.  That  is  the  e.ssence  of  my 
amendments. 

Those  who  work  for  a  living  are 
plagued  by  the  twin  evils  of  recession  and 
inflation.  The  administration  says  to  pay 


attention  to  inflation,  but  not  to  worry 
about  recession,  with  its  devtistatlng  ef- 
fect on  employment.  They  would  have  us 
concentrate  on  holding  down  prices  while 
they  would  also  hold  back  expansion  in 
the  economy.  That  is  a  no-win  policy 
which  will  only  result  in  higher  imem- 
ployment. 

I  want  to  see  our  economy  expand. 
More  production  and  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  coiisumers  to  buy  products 
means  more  jobs  and.  eventually,  lower 
prices.  My  amendments  put  billions  of 
new  dollars  into  the  hands  of  consiuners 
so  that  money  can  be  pumped  into  the 
economy,  the  economy  can  expand,  and 
new  jobs  will  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  I  believe  that  we 
should  encourage  it  to  operate  free  from 
artificial  restraints.  We  have  tampered 
with  it  too  much,  imposing  wage  and 
price  controls  that  simply  did  not  work. 
Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  economy  a 
chance  to  give  taxpayers  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  fa"t  sheets  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  support  of  my  amendments  to- 
gether with  three  articles  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  Washington  newspa- 
pers describing  the  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  socisil  security  system  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  and  fol- 
lowing the  text  of  my  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1431 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.      .  Increase  In  Personal  Exemption 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,   1974 — 

(1)  section  151  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  allowance  of  per- 
sonal exemptions)  Is  an.snded  by  striking 
out  $$750"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "($1,000)  "; 

(2)  section  6012(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  persons  required  to  make  returns 
of  Income)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "$750"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  Ui  lieu  thereof 
••$1,000": 

(B)  striking  out  "$2,050"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'$2,300'";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "$2,800'  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'•$3,300';  and 

(3)  section  6013(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  assessment  and  collection  in 
case  of  certain  return  of  husband  and  wife) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$750"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,000",  and  by  striking  out  '"$1,500" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2,000". 

(b)  Effective  with  resi>ect  to  wages  paid 
after  December  31,  1974,  the  table  contained 
In  section  3402(b)(1)  or  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Percentage  Method  Withholding  Table 

Amount  of  one 
withholding 
"Payroll  period  exemption : 

Weekly $19.20 

Biweekly 38.50 

Semimonthly   41.70 

Monthly 83.30 

Quarterly 250.  (X) 

Semiannually 500.00 

Annually  1,000.00 

DaUy  or  miscellaneous  (per  day  of 
such  period) 2.70". 
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Amendment   No.    1432 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.       Payroll  Tax  for  Low-Income  Indi- 
viduals. 

(a)(1)  Section  3101  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  em- 
ployees) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Income  In- 
DivronALs. 

"(1)    In  GENERAL.— In  the  case  of  a  tax- 


$350  to  $399 50  percent. 

$400  to  $449. 55  percent. 

$450  to  $499 60  percent. 

$500  to  $649 65  percent. 

$550  to  $699 70  percent. 

$600  to  $649- 75  percent. 

$650  to  $699 80  percent. 

$700  to  $749 85  percent. 

$750  to  $799 90  percent. 


tions  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section 
151. 

In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self -employment 
Income  during  each  year,  his  adjusted  gross 
income  and  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  if  he  were 
not    married.". 

(c)  Section  31(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


$800  to  $849 95  percent 

"(2)    Adjusted    Wages. — For    purposes    of  Code   of    1954    (relating    to   credit   for   spe 

^^_^  this   subsection,   the   adjusted   wages   of   an  cial    refunds    of    social    security    taxi     is 

payer' who  Is  mamed"(  as  "determined "under     i'^'^'vldual  for  any  period  Is  the  amount  of  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  and 

section   143)    whose  adjusted  social  security     ^^^^^   (adjusted  to  an  annual  rate),  minus  paragraph   d)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

in^r.rT>»   fr^r   tho   ^oi^„^„-  ._   ,—    .^.1      the   sum  of —  the    following: 


income  for  the  calendar  year  is  less  than 
$850,  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  income 
of  such  individual  (in  lieu  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  a  tax 
determined  under  the  following  table: 

The  tax  is  the 
following  per- 
centage of  the 
taxes  imposed 
"If  the  adjusted  social  by  subsections 

security  Income  is:  (a)  and  (b) : 

Less   than  0 — _   lo  percent. 

0  to  $49 15  percent. 

$50  to  $99--. 20  percent. 

$100  to  $149 25  percent. 

$150  to  $199 30  percent. 

$200  to  $249 35  percent. 

$250  to  $299 40  percent 


"(A)   $1,300.  and  "(b)   CREnrr  for  Excess  WrrHHOLDiNc.  of 

"(B)    the  amount  of  personal  exemptions  Social  Security  Tax. — 

to  which  he  is  entitled  under  section  151.  "(1)    In    general. — The    Secretary    or    hi.s 

In  the  case  of  a  married   individual   whose  delegate  may  prescribe  regulations  providing 

spou.se    receives    wages   during   such    period,  for  the  crediting  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 


the  number  of  exemptions  to  which  he  is 
entitled  shall  be  determined  as  If  he  were 
not  married. 

""(3)   Credit    against    tax. — Amounts    de- 
ducted from  the  wages  of  an  employee  un-  

der   this   subsection   shall   be   allowed   as   a     delegat*  to  be  allowable  under  section  64J3 


this  subtitle  of  amounts  deducted  under  sec- 
tion 3102  from  the  wages  paid  to  the  taxpayer 
in  excess  of  the  tax  imposed  on  such  wages 
by  section  3101,  Including  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  taxpayer  or  the  Secretary  or  his 


credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  on  the  em- 
ployee under  section  3101. 

"(4)  Withholding  certificates. — Each  em- 
ployee shall  furnish  his  employer  with  a 
signed  certificate  setting  forth  such  Informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  employer  to 
determine  whether  this  subsection  is  appli- 


(c)  as  a  special  refund  of  such  tax.  The 
amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  such 
regulations  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title, be  considered  an  amount  withheld  at 
source  as  tax  under  tection  3102." 

(d)    There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any   moneys   in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 


•ion  tr\  ifiAa  AC  1       — — -ff"        — J    ^-.-jc   A»i    vt.c    iicaauiy   not  oinerwjse 

Mfin        ?o     45  percent,     cable  to  him,  and  the  amount  ol  tax  to  be  de-      appropriated,    to   the    Federal    Old-Age   and 


$350  to  $399 _  60  percent 

$400  to  $449 55  percent. 

$450  to  $499 60  percent 

$600  to  $549 65  percent. 

$550  to  $599... 70  percent. 

$600  to  $649 75  percent 


ducted  under  this  subsection.  Such  certificate  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
shall  be  In  such  form,  shall  be  furnished  at  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  the 
such  time  or  times,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele-  amounts  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oi 
gate  prescribes  by  regulations.  the  Treasury)  equal  to  losses  of  revenues  to 
«fl«!n  t  •coa  • "'^^  Regulations.— The  Secretary  or  his  such  trust  funds  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion t     «TAo *°  percent,     delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  tlon  of  sections  3101(c)   and  1401(c)   of  the 

«7sn  t^  .too" *^  percent,     may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  The  amounts 

Iknn  l^  .p^o ^°  percent,     of  this  subsection  and  section  3101(c).".  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 

iiwuu  to  $«S4U 95  percent.  (b)   Section  1401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  be  transferred  from  time  to  time  from  the 

"(2)    Adjusted  social  sectjrity  income.—     ^°^^  °^  ^^^  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  to  the  respec- 


Por  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  ad 
Justed  social  security  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  any  calendar  year  in  his  income 
of  an  individual  for  any  calendar  year  is  his 
such  calendar  year  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 62) ,  minus  the  sum  of — 
"(A)   $1,300,  and 


employment  Income)   is  amended  by  adding  tlve  trust  funds  on  the  basis  of  estimates  bv 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub-  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Proper  adjust- 

srtctlon:  meuts    shall    be    made    In    amounts    subse- 

""(c)    Alternate  Tax  on  Low-Income  In-  quently  transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 

niviDUALs.—  mates  were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the 

"(1)    In  general. — In  the  case  of  an   hi- 


dlvldual  whose  adjusted  social  security  In- 


"(B)  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions  to      '^°"*  ^°^  ^^^  taxable  year  Is  less  than  $850. 


which  he  Is  entiled  under  section  151. 
In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  whose 
spouse  receives  wages  or  self -employment  in- 
come during  such  year,  his  adjusted  gross  Ui- 
come  and  the  number  of  excemptlons  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  shall,  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  be  determined  as  If  he  were 
not  married." 

(2)  Section  3102  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deduction  of  tax  from  wages)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnit 
new  subsection: 

'"(d)  WrrHHOLDiNG  ON  Wages  of  Low- 
Income  Individuals. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual whose  adjusted  wages  are  less  than 
$850  (computed  at  an  annual  rate),  the 
employer  of  such  Uidlvldual  sV.all  deduct 
from  the  wages  paid  (In  lieu  of  the  amount 
required  to  be  deducted  under  subsection 
(a))  an  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  3101  determined  under  the  follow- 
ing table: 

The  amoinit  to  be 
deducted  Is  the 
following  percent- 
age of  the  amount 
required  to  be  de- 
ducted under  sub- 
section (a) : 


amounts  which  should  have  been  transferred 
partial  general  riNANCiNC  or  retihement 

BENETTTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds 
appropriated  or  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law  for 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  ''ederal  Old-Age  and 

The  tax  is  the  following     uo2^t^V^^'l^^''f  ^?"  ^'"*-  ^""^  ^  *'*'"- 
percentaee  of  the  taxes  ^  '^^  '^^^^^  ^"°^*  authorized  by  other 

taS  g  subs^mns     ^^:^Z  °/h'*"^'H  ''^  ^Pf'^P^'-ted  dor  de- 
(a)  and  (b)-      gP®'**^  '^  ^^  Federal   Disability  Insurance 
(a)  ana  (D)  .      ^r^ust  Fund  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  each  of  such 
funds  the  following  amounts : 

(1)  For   the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

1975,  an  amount  equal  to  one  twenty-fiiih 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year; 

(2)  For    the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30 

1976,  an  amount  equal  to  three-fiftieths  of 
the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year; 

(3)  For   the  fiscal    year   ending   June  30. 

1977,  en  amount  equal  to  two  twenty-fifths 
of  the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year; 

(4)  For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30. 


there  Is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  self-employ- 
ment income  of  such  individual  (in  lieu  of 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b))  a  tax  determined  under  the  following 
table: 


-If  the  adjusted  social 
security  income  is: 

Less  than  0 10  percent 

0  to  $49 15  percent 

$50  to  $99 20  percent 

$100  to  $149 25  percent 

$150  to  $199 30  percent 

$200  to  $249 35  percent 

$250  to  $299 40  percent 

$300  to  $349 45  percent 

$350  to  $399 50  percent 

$400  to  $449 55  percent 

$450  to  $499 60  percent 

$500  to  $549 65  percent 

$550  to  $599 70  percent 


"If  the  adjusted 
wages  (computed 
at  an  annual  rate) 
are: 


Less  than  0 lo 


percent. 


Stosir   -- --2=  percent      1978,  an  amount  equalTo  one-^^lith  o7  the 

$650  to  $699 80  percent      expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such  year 

$700  to  $749 85  percent  (5)    For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30 

$750  to  $799 _  90  percent      ^^''^'  a»  amount  equal  to  three  twenty-fifths 

$800  to  $849 95  percent     °^    ^^^    expenditures    from    such    fund    for 

such  year; 


"(2)    Adjusted  social  security  income. 


(6)    For   the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 


0  to  $49- 15  nercent'     For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  adjusted      iqro    «,,U^,.„r'.^   J'^''^  enamg  june  30. 

$50  to  $99 ::::::::  20  percent:     «'^"^'  ««"'«-itv  .nrn^»  „<  «„   ;„h.:.":...  ;_.     ^^^^-  *"  amount  equal  to  seven-fiftieths  of 


$  00  to  $149 25  percent. 

$150  to  $199. 30  percent. 

$200  to  $249 36  percent 

$260  to  $299 40  percent. 

WOO  to  $349 46  percent. 


social  security  Income  of  an  individual  for 
any  taxable  year  Is  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  such  year  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 62) .  minus  the  sum  of — 
'"(A)  $1,300,  and 


"(B)  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp-     year; 


the  expenditures  from  such  fund  for  such 
year; 

(7)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1981,  an  amount  equal  to  four  twenty-fifths 
of  the  expenditures  from  svich  fund  for  such 
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i8)  Fir  the  fiscal  year  endii 
1083.  an  amount  equal  to  nine 
I  lie  expenditures  from  such  fii 
yi?ar:  and 

1 9 1  For  any  fiscal  year  ending 
l''82.  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
e  :penditure8  from  such  fund  foi 

(h)(1)    Funds    authorized    to 
printed  under  subsection  (ai  sha  1 
priated   for  any   fiscal   year  on 
estimates  by  the  Congress  of  t 
■Ahich  will  be  expended  for  sucl 
the   trust   fund   to   which   fund 
appropriated,   reduced,   or   i 
extent  of  any  overappropriation 
appropriation  under  this  section 
for  any  preceding  year  with 
adjustment  has  not  already  bee 

(2)    The   Secretary  of   Health, 
and   Welfare  shall  furnish  to 
such  Information,  data,  and  ac 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  enable 
to  make  estimates  referred  to  ir 
(1). 

P.\RTIAL     riNANCTNC     FSOM     GENERA 
or  COMBINED   HOSPITAL  AND 
ANCE    PROGRAM    UNDER    TITLE    XV 

Sec.      (a)  In  addition  to  any 
appropriated  or  authorized  to 
ated  pursuant  to  other  provision; 
any   fiscal   year   to   the  Federal 
sui-ance    Trust    Fund    (as    redes 
section  4(a)  of  this  Act) .  there  are 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  fund 
ing  amounts: 

(1)  for   the   fiscal   year   endin 

1975,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for 

(2)  for  the  fiscal   year  endln ; 

1976,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
expenditures  from  such  fiuid  for 

(3)  for   the   fiscal   year   endin, 

1977,  an  amount  equal  to  one 
expendltiu"es  from  such  fund  for 
and 

(4)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  a 
1977.  an  amount  equal  to  one 
expenditures  from  such  fund  for 

(b)(1)   Funds  authorized  to 
ated  under  subsection    (a)    shall 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  on  t 
estimates   by   the   Congress   of 
which  will  be  exp>ended  for  such 
the  Federal   Health   Insurance 
reduced  or  increased  to  the  ex 
overappropriation  or  underappro] 
der  this  section  to  such  fund 
to  which  adjustment  has  not  a 
made. 

(2)   Th8  Secretary  of   Health. 
and   Welfare  shall  furnish   to 
such  Information,  data,  and  actua 
as  may  be  appropriated  to  enabl  i 
gresa  to  make  the  estimates  r 
paragraph  (1). 

CHANGES  IN  TAX  SCHEDUL  : 

Sec.     (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  ol 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  { 
of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
survivors,     and     disability 
amended  by  striking  out  paragrapfci 
(6)    and   Inserting  In  lieu   there<  f 
lowing: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
calendar  years  1975  through  201 
shall  bo  4.75  percent:  and 

"(6)   with  respect  to  wage«  pai< 
cember  31.  2079,  the  rate  sliall 
cent.". 

(2)   Section  3in(a)    of  the 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rats 
employers  for  purposes  of  old-age, 
and    disability    Insurance)     Is 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1) 
Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  paragraph 
lowing: 

■'(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
calendar  years  1975  through  201 
shall  be  4.75  percent;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  pai( 
cember  31,  2019.  the  rate  .shall 
cent." 
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(b)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come for  purposes  of  ho.'pital  Insurance)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  before  January 
1.  1978"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "and  before  January  1,  1975"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  nud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■(4)  In  the  case  of  any  t.ixable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1974  and  before 
January  1.  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  .80 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1977,  and  before 
January  1.  1981,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1980,  and  before 
January  1.  ll>86.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
1.25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1985,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.35  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
self-eniployineiii  income  for  such  taxable 
year". 

(3)  Section  3l01tb)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
hcspltal  insurance)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1971 
through  1977"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  1974 ';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

*(4)  with  respect  to  wage.-?  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  the 
rate  shall  be  0.80  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.0  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1980,  1981,  1982,  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  the  rate  shall  be  1.25  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.35 
percent.". 

(4)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  Insurance)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "calendar  years  1974 
through  1977"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  hisert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year  1974";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1975,  1976.  and  1977.  the  rate 
shall  be  0.80  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  the 
rate  shall  be  1.0  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1981  through  1985.  the  rate 
shall  be  1.25  percent: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31.  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  1.35  per- 
cent." 

(c)  The  effective  date  of  all  amendments 
in  this  section  shall  be  January  1,  1975. 

Sec  Effective  June  1,  1975,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pre- 
scribe and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  modifications  and  extensions  of  the 
table  contained  In  section  215(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (which  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  the  revisions 
In  such  table  provided  for  under  section 
215(1)  (2)  (D)  ol  such  Act,  and  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  any  previously  made  modifications 
and  extensions  of  such  tables)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  the  anaendments  made 
by  this  Act:  and  such  modified  and  extended 
table  sliall  be  deemed  to  be  the  table  ap- 
pearing in  such  section  215(a). 


Amendment  No.  1433 

At  I  he  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  follo-.v- 
ing  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Repe.al  op  Foreign  Tax  Credit  Al- 
LOWTD  Corporations. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  901  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessionii 
of  the  United  States)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  revising  subsection  (a)  to  read  a:; 
foUoViS: 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation,  who 
chooses  to  have  the  lienefits  of  this  subpart, 
tiie  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  applicable  limitation  of  section 
U04,  be  credited  with  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  applicable  paragraph  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  choice  for  any  taxable  year  ma.y 
be  made  or  changed  at  any  time  before  the 
c:;piration  of  the  period  prescribed  for  mak- 
ing a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year.  The  credit  shall  not  be  allowed  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  56  (relating  to 
minimum  tax  for  tax  preferences)."; 

(2)  by  revising  subsection  (b)(1)  to  rrcd 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Citizens. — In  the  case  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  any  in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxe.s 
paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to 
any  foreign  country  or  to  any  pKsssession  of 
the  United  States;  and"; 

(3)  by  revising  subsection  (b)(4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Nonresident  alien  individuals. — In 
the  case  of  any  nonresident  alien  Individual 
not  described  in  section  876.  the  amount 
determined  pursuant  to  section  906;  and": 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and 
(e). 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

( 1 )  Section  78  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  535(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  covintrles  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  (to  the  extent 
not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
275(a)  (4)),  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion under  section  902(a)(1)  or  960(a)(1) 
(C)  for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable 
year,". 

(3)  Section  545(b)  (1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  income,  war  profits,  and  excess 
profits  taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  (to  the  extent 
not  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section 
275(a)  (4) ),  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion under  section  902(a)(1)  or  960(a)(1) 
(C)  for  the  taxable  year,"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "accrued  during  the  taxable 
year,". 

(4)  Section  841  Is  repealed. 

(5)  Section  882(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  Section  884  U  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4). 

(7)  Section  902  is  repealed. 

(8)  Section  906  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  foreiiin  corpora- 
tions '  in  the  heading  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "or 
a  foreign  corporation"  and  "(or  deemed, 
under  section  902.  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year) "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  subsection   (b)(3i 
or  881    (relating  to  income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  United  States 
business) ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (4) . 

(9)  Section  904(g)  is  repealed. 

(10)  Section  960  is  repealed. 

(11)  Section  1503  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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"Sec.    1503.   Computation   and   Payment   of 
Tax. 

"In  any  case  In  which  a  consolidated  return 
is  made  or  is  required  to  be  made,  the  tax 
shall  be  determined,  computed,  assessed,  col- 
lected, and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  under  section  1502  prescribed 
before  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
filing  of  such  return." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec  Taxation  of  Earnings  and  PaoFrrs  of 
Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 

(a)  In  General. — Part  III  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  income  from 
sources  without  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  insertinj  after  subpart  H  there- 
of the  following: 

"Subpart  I — Controlled  Foreign  Corporations 
"Sec.  983.  Amounts  Included  In  gross  Income 
of  Unl+od  States  shareholders. 
"Sec.  984.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  985.  Rules  for  determining  stock  own- 
ership. 
"Sec.  986    Exclusion    from   gross    income   of 
previously    taxed   earnings    and 
profits. 
"Sec.  987.  Adjustments  to  basis  of  stock  in 
controlled  foreign  corporations 
and  of  other  property. 
"Sec.  988.  Records  and   accounts  of  United 

States  shareholders. 
"Sec  983.  Amounts  Included  in  Gross  In- 
come OF  United  States  Share- 
holders 
"(a)  Amounts  Included. — 
"(1)    In   General.— If  a  foreign   corpora- 
tion Is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation  for 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  30  days  or  more 
diu-ing  any  taxable  year,  every  United  States 
shareholder  of  such  corporation   who  owns 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  985(a) )  stock 
in  such  corporation  on  the  last  day  in  such 
year  on  which  such   corporation   Is  a  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  shall  include  in 
its  gross  income,  for  its  taxable  year  in  which 
or  with  which  such  taxable  year  of  the  cor- 
poration ends,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  cor- 
poration's earnings  and  profits  for  such  year. 
"(2)  Pro  rata  share  of  earnings  and  prof- 
rrs.— A  United  States  shareholder's  pro  rata 
share   referred  to   in   paragraph    (1)    is  the 
amount — 

"(A)  which  would  have  been  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  stock  which  such  share- 
holder owns  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a))  in  such  corporation  i:  on  the  last 
day,  in  its  taxable  year,  on  which  the  cor- 
poration is  a  controlled  foreign  corporation 
it  had  distributed  pro  rata  to  Its  share- 
holders an  amount  (1)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  its  earnings  and  profits  for  the  tax- 
able year,  as  (li)  the  part  of  such  year  dur- 
ing which  the  corporation  is  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  bears  to  the  entire  year, 
reduced  by 

"(B)  an  amount  (i)  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  earnings  and  profits  of  such 
corporation  for  the  taxable  year,  as  (11)  the 
part  of  such  year  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (11)  during  which  such  shareholder  did 
not  own  (Within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a))  such  stock  bears  to  the  entire  year. 
"(b)  Earnings  and  Profits. — For  purposes 
of  this  subpart,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  any  foreign  corporation, 
and  the  deficit  In  earnings  and  profits  of  any 
foreign  corporation,  for  any  taxable  year— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  section  312(m) 
<3),  shall  be  determined  according  to  rules 
substantially  similar  to  those  applicable  to 
domestic  corporations, 

"(2)  shall  be  appropriately  adjusted  for 
deficits  in  earnings  and  profits  of  such  cor- 
poration for  any  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
"(3)  shall  not  Include  any  Item  of  income 
which  is  effectively  connected  with  the  con- 
duct by  such  corporation  of  a  trade  or  bvisl- 


ness  within  the  United  States  unless  such 
item  is  exempt  from  taxation  (or  is  subject 
to  a  reduced  rate  of  tax)  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
obligation  of  theJJnited  States,  and 

"(4)  shall  not  Include  any  amount  of 
earnings  and  profits  which  could  not  have 
been  distributed  by  such  corporation  be- 
cause of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or 
limitations  Imposed  under  the  laws  of  any 
foreign  country. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Election  op  a 
Foreign  Investment  Company  To  Distribute 
Income.— A  United  States  shareholder  who, 
for  his  taxable  year,  is  a  qualified  share- 
holder (within  the  meaning  of  section  1247 
(c)  )  of  a  foreign  investment  company  with 
respect  to  which  an  election  under  section 
1247  is  In  effect  shall  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude in  gross  income,  for  such  taxable  year, 
any  amount  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  company. 

"(d)  Coordination  With  Foreign  Personal 
Holding  Company  Provisions. — In  the  case 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  who,  for  his 
taxable  year,  is  subject  to  tax  under  section 
551(b)  (relating  to  foreign  personal  holding 
company  income  included  In  gross  income 
of  United  States  shareholders)  on  income 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  the 
amount  required  to  be  included  In  gross  in- 
come by  such  shareholder  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  company  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  included  in  gross  in- 
come by  such  shareholder  under  section 
551(b). 

"Sec.  984.  Definitions 

"(a)  United  States  Shareholder  De- 
pined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'United  States  shareholder'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  corporation,  a 
domestic  corporation  which  owns  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  985(a)),  or  is  con- 
sidered as  owning  by  applying  the  rules  of 
ownership  of  section  985(b),  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  such 
foreign  corporation. 

"(b)  Controlled  Foreign  Corporation 
Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  'controlled  foreign  corporation'  means 
any  foreign  corporation  of  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
is  owned  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
985(a)),  or  Is  considered  as  owned  by  ap- 
plying the  rules  of  ownership  of  section  985 
(b),  by  United  States  shareholders  on  any 
day  during  the  taxable  year  of  such  foreign 
corporation. 

"Sec  985.  Rules    for    Determining    Stock 
Ownership. 
■•  (a)  Direct  and  Indirept  Ownership. 
"(1)   General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  stock  owned  means — 
"(A)  stock  owned  directly,  and 
"(B)   stock  owned  with  the  application  of 
paragraph  (2), 

"(2)  Stock  ownership  through  foreign 
entities. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  stock  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  a  foreign  corporation  or 
foreign  estate  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 7701(a)  (31))  or  by  or  for  a  partner- 
ship or  trust  shall  be  considered  as  being 
owned  proportionately  by  its  shareholders 
partners,  or  beneficiaries.  Stock  considered 
to  be  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purposes  of  applying  such  sentence,  be 
treated  as  actually  owned  by  such  person. 

"(b)  Constructive  Ownership. — For  pur- 
poses of  section  984,  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock )  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  extent  that  the  effect  is  to  treat 
any  domestic  corporation  as  a  United  States 
shareholder  within  the  meaning  of  section 
984(a),  or  to  treat  a  foreign  corporation  as 
a  controlled  foreign  corporation  under  sec- 
tion 984(b),  except  that — 

"(1)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  of  section  318(a)(2),  If  a  part- 
nership, estate,  trust,  or  corporation  owns, 


directly  or  Indirectly,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  of  a  corpo- 
ration, It  shall  be  considered  as  owning  all 
of  the  stock  entitled  to  vote. 

"(2)  In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 318(a)(2).  the  phrase  '10  percent'  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  phrase  'SO  percent' 
used  in  subparagraph  (C). 
"Sec  986.  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income  of 
Previously  Taxed  Earnings 
AND  Profits. 
"(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income. — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  earnings  and 
profits  for  a  taxable  year  of  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration attributable  to  amounts  which  are,  or 
have  been.  Included  In  the  gross  income  of 
a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
983(a)  shall  not,  when  such  amounts  are 
distributed  directly,  or  Indirectly,  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  under  section 
985(a),  to— 

"(1)  such  shareholder  (or  any  domestic 
corporation  which  acquires  from  any  person 
any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such  United 
States  shareholder  in  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  por- 
tion, and  subject  to  such  proof  of  the  Identity 
of  such  interest  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  by  regulations  prescribe),  or 

"(2)  a  trust  (other  than  a  foreign  trust) 
of  which  such  shareholder  is  a  beneficiary, 
be  again  included  In  the  gross  income  of 
such  United  States  shareholder  (or  of  such 
domestic  corporation  or  of  such  trust). 

"(b)  Exclusion  Prom  Gross  Income  of 
Certain  Foreign  Subsidiaries. — For  purposes 
of  section  983(a),  the  earnings  and  profits 
for  a  taxable  year  of  a  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration attributable  to  amounts  which  are. 
or  have  been,  included  in  the  gross  Income 
of  a  United  States  shareholder  under  section 
983(a) ,  shall  not,  when  distributed  through  a 
chain  of  ownership  described  imder  section 
985(a).  be  also  included  in  the  gross  income 
of  another  controlled  foreign  corporation  in 
such  chain  for  purposes  of  the  application  of 
section  983(8)  to  such  other  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  with  respect  to  such  United 
States  shareholder  (or  to  any  other  United 
States  shareholder  who  acquires  from  any 
person  any  portion  of  the  interest  of  such 
United  States  shareholder  In  the  controlled 
foreign  corporation,  but  only  to  the  extent 
of  such  portion,  and  subject  to  such  proof  of 
Identity  of  such  Interest  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  prescribe  by  regulations). 

"(c)  Allocation  of  Distributions. — For 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  sec- 
tion 316(a)  shall  be  applied  by  applying  para- 
graph (2)  thereof,  and  then  paragraph  (1) 
thereof — 

"(1)  first,  to  earnings  and  profits  attrib- 
utable to  amounts  included  in  gross  income 
under  section  983(a),  and 
"(2)  then  to  other  earnings  and  profits, 
"(d)  DiSTRiBtrrioNS  Excluded  From  Gross 
Income  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  Dividends. — 
Any  distribution  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  as  a  distribution 
whl?h  Is  not  a  dividend. 

•  fSE<-.  987.  Adjustments  to  Basis  of  Stock 
in  Controlled  Foreign  Corpora- 
tions AND  of  Other  Property. 
■(a;  Increase  in  Basis. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the   basis  of   a  United   States  shareholder's 
stock  in  a  controlled  foreign  corporation,  and 
the    basis    of    property    of   a    United    States 
shareholder   by  reason   of   which   it   is  con- 
sidered under  section  985(a)(2)    as  owning 
stock    of    a    controlled    foreign    corporation, 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  required  to 
be  Included  In  its  gross  Income  under  sec- 
tion  983(a)    with   respect   to  such   stock   or 
with   respect   to  such  property,  as  the  case 
may   be,    but   only   to   the   extent   to   which 
such  amount  was  Included  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  such  United  States  shareholder, 
"(b)  Reduction  in  Basis. — 
"(1)   In  general. — Under  regulations  pre- 
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scribed  by  th«  Secretary  or  his 
adjusted  basis  of  stock  or  other 
re!>p>ect  to  which  a  United  Stat^ 
or  a  United  States  person  rece 
which  Is  excluded  from  gross 
section    986(a)     shall    be 
n mount  so  excluded. 

•'(2)     AmOCUT    n«    EXCESS    OF 

e.Ktent  that  an  amount  exclii 
income  under  section  986(a) 
justed  basis  of  the  stock  or 
with    respect    to    which    it   is 
amount  shall   be  treated  as 
sale  or  exchange  of  property. 

•'Sec.  988.  Recokds  and  Acco 
States  Share 

"(a)  Records  and  Accounts 
TAiNED. — The  Secretary  or  hU 
by  regxUations  require  each 
or   has   been,    a   United   States 
of  a  controlled  foreign  corporal  i 
tain  such  records  and  accouni 
prescribed  by  such  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

"(b)   Two  oa  More  Persons 
Maintain  or  Furnish  the  Same 
Accounts  With  Respect  to  in 
EicN  Corporation. — Where,  but 
section,  two  or  more  persons 
quired  to  maintain  or  furnish 
ords  and  accounts  as  may  by 
required  under  subsection   (a) 
to  the  same  controlled  foreign 
for  the  same  period,  the  Secretai  y 
gate   may   by  regulations  prov 
maintenance  or  furnishing  of 
and  accounts  by  only  one  such 
satisfy  the  requirements  of 
for  such  other  persons.". 

(b)    Technical  and  Con»or? 

>ItNTS. — 

(1)  Section  864(c)  (4)  (Di  is 
read  as  follows: 

"(D)  No  Income  from  sources 
United  States  shall  be  treated 
connected  with  the  conduct  o 
business  within  the  United 
slsts  of  dividends.  Interest,  or 
by  a  foreign  corporation  in  w 
payer  owns   (within  the  meaning 
958(a) ).  or  is  considered  as 
plying   the   ownership   rules   of 
(b)),    more    than   50    percent 
combined  voting  power  of  all  cl 
entitled  to  vote." 

(2)  Section  951  Is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(e)  Taxable  Ye.uis  BecinninL 
MENT  OF  This  Act. — No  amount 
quired  to  be  Included  In  the 
of  a  United  States  shareholder 
section    (a)    (other  than 
111)    of  such  subsection)    with 
taxable  year  of  a  controlled 
tlon  beginning  on  the  date  of 
of  this  Act.". 

(3)  Section    1016(a)  (20)    is 
.striking  out  "section  961"  and 
lieu  thereof  "sections  961  and 

(4)  Section  1246(a)  (2)  (B)  is 
Inserting  "or  983"  after  "section 
in.sertlng  "or  986"  after  "sectlor 

(5)  Section  1248  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsectlo^ 

(B)  by  revising  subsection  ( 
as  follows: 

"(1)   Amounts  included  in 

UNDER     section     951     OR     983. — 

profits  of  the  foreign  corporatl^ 
able  to  any  amount  previously 
the  gross  Income  of  such  persoi 
tlon  951   or  983,  with  respect 
sold  or  exchanged,  but  only   U 
the  inclusion  of  such  amount  d 
111  an  exclusion  of  an  amount 
come  under  section  959  or  986. 

(C)  by  striking  out  In 
section     902(d)"     and 

thereof  "suboectlon  (h)".  and 
the  end  of  such  subsection  "No 
be  excluded  from  the  earnings 
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a  foreign  corporation  under  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  any  United  States  person 
which  Is  a  domestic  corporation  for  any  tax- 
able year  of  such  foreign  corporation  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."; 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  Less  Developed  Country  Corpora- 
tion Defined. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'le.^s  developed  country  corporation' 
means — 

"(1)  a  forelt-'u  corporation  which,  for  Its 
taxable  year.  Is  a  less  developed  country  cor- 
poration within  the  mennlug  of  section  955 
(c)  (1)  or  (2).  and 

"(2)  a  foreign  corporation  which  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
of  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  a  less  de- 
veloped country  corporation  within  the 
meaning  of  section  955(c)  (1),  and — 

"(A)  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  In- 
come of  which  for  Its  taxable  year  meets 
the  reqnireineiit  of  section  955(c)(1)(A); 
and 

"(B)  80  fiercer.t  or  more  In  value  of  the 
assets  of  which  on  each  day  of  such  year 
consists  of  property  de.scribed  in  .section  955 
(C)(1)(B)." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  yeai's  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  to  taxable  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  which  end  within  or 
with  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

Increase  Pi:r.sonal  Exf.mphon 
By  raising  the  personal  exemption  from 
$750  to  $1,000.  the  proposed  amendment  of- 
fers across-the-board  relief  to  taxpayers  at 
every  Income  level,  while  concentrating  the 
relief  In  low  and  middle  Income  groups  as 
well  as  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  It  provides 
Immediate  tax  relief  to  thase  hit  hardest  by 
Inflation. 

Thus.  62  percent  of  the  $8.5  billion  in  tax 
relief  will  go  to  taxpayers  earning  $15,000  a 
year  or  less,  and  80 "i  will  go  to  those  earn- 
ing $20,000  a  year  or  less.  Below  is  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  which 
provides  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  tax 
relief  by  Income  levels. 

Support  of  economists.  Proposals  for  an 
antl-recesslon  tax  cut  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  economic  experts.  Including  Walter 
Heller;  Arthur  M.  Okun,  past  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors;  and  Paul 
Samuelson,  Nobel  laureate. 

Prior  Senate  action.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready strongly  endorsed  an  antl-recesslon  tax 
cut.  Last  January,  by  a  vote  of  53-27,  the 
Senate  approved  an  antl-recesslon  tax  cut 
amendment,  but  the  vote  was  nullified  by 
later  action  recommitting  the  underlying 
legislation.  Obviously,  In  light  of  the  dras- 
tic first  quarter  slump,  the  case  for  a  tax 
break  Is  stronger  today  than  It  was  In 
January. 

REVENUE  COST  If  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  IS  RAISFO  FROM 

VaO  TO  $1,000 

{Based  on  1972  Income  levels) 


Adiusted  giois  income 

Decrease 

in  tai 

liability 

(minions) 

Distribution  ol  tax 
decrease 

Cumula- 
tive 
Percent        percent 

OtoUOOO 

$95 

418 

717 

1,485 

2,608 

I  541 

1,440 

220 

S6 

1.1 
4.8 

8.3 
17.3 
30.4 
17.9 
16.8 

iS 
.7 

1,1 

UrtOO  to  J5.000 

S  9 

J5.000  to  J7.000 

14  2 

J7.000  10  JIO.OOO 

JIO.OOO  to  J15.000 

JlSOOOtoJM.OOO 

J20.000  to  $50.000 

$50,000  to  $100,000 

$100,000  and  over 

31.  S 
61.9 
79.8 
96. « 
99.1 
99.1 

Total 

..       1,580 

99.8 

99.  S 

rori.M,  Security  Tax:  Background 
Information 


The  .social  security  tax  takes  a  big  bite 
out  of  the  already  Infiatlon-eaten  paychecks 
of  working  men  and  women.  It  Is  America's 
fastest  growing  tax,  and  Its  most  Inequitable. 
All  of  the  "reform"  efforts  of  Congress  have 
been  directed  at  Improving  social  security's 
Inadequate  benefits.  It  Is  time  we  turned 
our  attention  to  tho.se  who  must  pay  the 
cost  or  the  benefits. 

facts 

1.  The  social  security  payroll  tax  In  1974 
is  11.7'",  of  wages  and  salaries  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $13,200,  with  half  of  that  tax  being 
paid  by  employers  and  half  by  employees 
( see  Table  1 ) . 

2.  In  1974,  86  percent  of  all  wages  and 
salaries  are  subject  to  the  payroll  tax  (see 
Table  1 ) .  ^ 

3.  Social  security  taxes  were  $64.6  billion 
i'l  1973—32  times  their  level  In  1949. 

4.  In  terms  of  total  revenue,  the  payroll 
tax  now  brings  in  almost  25  percent  of  all 
Federal  reventies. 

5.  Social  security  taxes  are  now  the  second 
Inrfeiest  .souice  of  Federal  revenues  (see 
Table  2). 

6.  While  the  revenue  from  personal  Income 
taxes  (as  a  percent  of  national  Income)  has 
remained  stable,  and  the  revenue  from  cor- 
porate taxes  has  declined,  revenues  from  the 
payroll  tax  have  Increased  dramatically  (see 
Table  3).  In  effect,  there  has  been  a  shift 
from  taxes  on  corporations  to  taxes  on 
individuals. 

7.  While  the  proportionate  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  personal  Income  tax  has 
remained  stable  over  the  past  decade,  the 
bite  of  this  tax  Is  actually  less  In  1973  than 
it  was  In  1960.  For  a  family  of  3,  filing  a 
Joint  return  on  an  adjusted  gross  Uicome  of 
$12,000,  the  personal  Income  tax  consumed 
16.1 ','  of  that  Income  in  1960,  and  only  15.0% 
in  1973  (see  Table  4).  At  the  same  time,  the 
employee's  average  social  security  tax  rose 
from  $144  In  1960  to  $632  in  1973,  with 
employers   paying   an   equal    sum. 

8.  While  the  personal  Income  tax  exempts 
the  first  $650  of  Income  and  has  provided 
beginning  In  1972  for  a  liberalized  standard 
deduction  (see  Internal  Revenue  Code  Sec- 
tion 141),  the  payroll  tax  Is  a  first  dollar 
tax.  It  has  no  exemptions  or  deductions. 

9.  Under  the  personal  income  tax,  the 
higher  the  income  the  higher  the  rate  of  tax. 
Under  social  security,  the  rate  of  tax  remains 
the  same.  But,  because  the  tax  is  not  applied 
to  earnings  above  $13,200,  the  rate  actually 
drops  on  incomes  above  that  level. 

10.  The  payroll  tax  does  not  apply  to 
property  Income,  which  Is  a  major  source 
of  Income  for  the  high-Income  brackets  most 
heavily  a.ssessed  under  the  personal  Income 
tax. 

11.  Studies  have  concluded  that  both  the 
employer  and  the  employee  portions  of  the 
payroll  tax  are  borne  by  the  employee.  (See, 
for  example,  Brlttaln,  John  A..  r;ie  Payroll 
Tax  for  Social  Security.  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution, Washington,  DC.  1972) . 

12.  The  combined  effect  of  points  8  through 
1 1  above.  Is  a  payroll  tax  which  falls  hardest 
on  lower  income  workers.  For  example,  a 
married  worker,  filing  a  Joint  return,  with 
two  dependent  children,  would  pay  no  per- 
sonal taxes  on  $4300  of  Income,  while  he 
would  pay  $251.55  in  social  security  taxes 
(see  Figure  1). 

13.  While  a  worker  with  an  Income  of 
$5,000  has  an  effective  payroll  tax  rate  of 
5.85  c;,  a  worker  with  $26,000  income  has  an 
effective  rate  of  only  3.08%  (see  Table  6). 
The  Brlttaln  study  referred  to  In  point  11 
above,  also  concludes  that  the  combined 
personal  and  social  security  tax  rates  are 
regressive  not  only  at  the  lower  income  levels 
but  also  in  the  middle  Income  levels  as  well 
(I.e.  $11,000  to  $15,000). 

14.  At  least  one  half  of  all  workers  who 
file  tax  returns  pay  more  social  security  tax 
than  personal  Income  tax. 
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THE  HARTKE  proposal  FOR  SOCUL  SECOSrTT  TAX 

reform 
1.  Provide  graduated  payroll  tax  rate  for 
all   wage-earners  with  Federal  personal  In- 
come tax  liability  of  less  than  $850.  Cost  In 
1975:  $2.2  billion. 


2.  Provide  partial  general  revenue  financing 
of  social  security  benefits : 

a.  Over  a  period  of  9  years,  phase  in  a 
Vs  general  revenue  contribution  to  retire- 
ment benefits.  Cost  in  1975:  $2  billion. 

b.  Over  a  period  of  4  years,  phase  in  a  \j 


general  revenue  contribution  to  health  (parts 
A  and  B  of  Medicare)  benefits.  Cost  in  1975: 
$3  billion. 

3.  Reduce  the  payroll  tax  on  employers  and 
employees  In  1975  from  5.85',  (each)  to 
5.55'.:. 


TABLE  1.-   BASIC  DATA  FOR  THE  PAYROLL  TAX,  1969  74,  EARNINGS  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT 


Calendar  year 

TotalOASOHIi 

contributions 

(billions  ol 

dollars) 

Makimum 

taxable 

earnings 

OASDHI < 

tax  raie 

(percent) 

1969 

$36.1 

$7,800 
7.800 
7.800 
9.000 

10. 800 
13, 200 

4.8 

1970 

39.5 

4.8 

1971 

43.9 

5.2 

1972 

50.1 

b.2 

1971 

64.4 

5.85 

1974 

71.a 

5.85 

Billions  of  dollars 

Taxable  total 

Total 

Taxable 

(percent) 

$508 

$406 

80 

536 

418 

78 

564 

428 

76 

620 

483 

78 

684 

56* 

82 

737 

632 

se 

i  OASDHI  stand;  for  Old  Ar?,  Survivors'  Disability  and  Health  lnsi)ra:ics. 


Source:  Actual  data  from  Social  Security  Bulletin,  vcl.  36,  ilc 
1973  and  1974  estimates  licm  Scclal  Security  Admiinstratior. 


3  (Warch  1973)  table  Q  3.  p.  76; 


TABLE  2     FEDERAL  RECEIPTS,  CALENDAR  1959-74 
(Billions  of  dollars) 


1950      1960      1970       1973 


1974 
(est) 


Personal  income  tax.  .  $18. 1  $43.6  $92.2  $114.5  $129.5 
Corporation     income 

tax 17.0  21.7  31.1  49.8  50.2 

Payroll  tax 5.9  17.7  49.5  80.1  87.5 

Social  security 

(OASDHI) 2.7  11.9  39.7  64.6  71.0 

OtIier' .  3.2  5.8  9.8  15.5  16.5 

Indirect  business  and  ^ 

nontax  receipts 8.9  13.5  19.3  21.0  25.4 

Total 49.9  96.5  »2.0  265.4  292.6 


■  Includes  unemployment  insurance,  contributions  to  the 
railroad  retirement  system  and  civil  service  retirement 

Source:  "Economic  Report  ol  the  President  1974,"  table  C-68. 
p.  309;  "Social  Security  Bulletin,"  Annual  Statistical  Supple- 
ment, 1971  and  "Social  Security  bulletin,"  vol.  36,  No.  9. 
September  1973. 

TABLE  3.-PERCENT  OF  NATIONAL '•   INCOME  RAISED  BY 
FEDERAL  TAXES 


Personal        Social  Corporate  Sales  and  Total 

income      security       income        excise        Federal 

tax  tax  lax  taxes  taxes 


1961.... 
1972.... 

..    8.7 
..    &6 

3.9 
6.0 

4.6 
3.6 

2,7 
1.8 

19.9 
20.0 

>  National  income  at  full  employment. 

TABLE  4.— IIMPACT  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  ON  FAMILY 
OF  3  WITH  AN  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  OF  $12,000  IN 
19601 


I960 


1970 


1973 


Adjusted  gross  income $12, 000 

Standard  deduttions 1,000 

Exemptions 1,800 

Taxable 9,200 

Tax 1,928 

Percent  of  adjusted  gross 

income .^  16.1 


$15,734 

1,100 

1,925 

12, 709 

2.437 


15.5 


$18,007 

2,000 

2,250 

13,757 

2,699 


15.0 


>  Income  in  1970  and  1973  is  adjusted  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

TABLE  5.— INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
(OASDHI)  TAXES  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  4  WITH  1  WAGE  EARNER 
BY  INCOME  LEVELS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW 
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Per- 
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cent 

Social 

Percent 

of 

gross 
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of  in- 

security 

ol  in- 

Total 

in- 

iiKome 

tax 

come 

tax 

come 

taxes 

come 

$3.000... 

0 

0 

$175.50 

5.85 

$175.  50 

5.85 

$^000.. 

$102 

2.4 

292.50 

5.85 

394.50 

7.89 

$7.000... 

406 

5.8 

409.50 

5.85 

815.50 

11.65 

$10.C0O.. 

90S 

9.5 

585. 00 

5.85 

1,490.00 

14.90 

$15.000.. 

1,820 

12.1 

771. 20 

5.14 

2, 591. 20 

17.80 

$25,000.. 

3,890 

15.5 

771.20 

3.08 

4,661.20 

18.64 
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—1162— Part  14 

SHIFT    OF    THE    FOREIGN   TAX    CREDIT   TO    A 
DEDUCTION 

Present  tax  laws  provide  that  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  corporatloiiE  may  credit  their 
foreign  taxes  paid  against  the  income  tax 
liability  of  the  parent  corporation  on  foreign 
source  income. 

Over  $4  billion  were  claimed  In  foreign 
tax  credits  In  1970  and  that  figure  1.5  far 
greater  today. 

Foreign  tax  credits  supposedly  create  tax 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  choice  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  Investment.  Our 
crediting  provisions,  however,  far  overshoot 
the  mark  because  the  foreign  tax  credit  ap- 
plies to  local  as  well  as  central  taxes,  whereas 
state  business  income  taxes  in  the  Ua;ted 
States  may  only  be  deducted. 

Moreover,  any  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
claimed  may  be  carried  forward  for  five 
years  or  back  for  two  years. 

The  following  chart  shows  how  foreigrn 
tax  credit  works: 


U.S.  plant 

U.S.  plant 

in  nation 

in  nation 

with  11 

wiUi48 

percent  U.S.  pla»' 

percent 

corporate     in  Pemi- 

corporate 

tai  rate     sylvan:a 

tax  rate 

Net  profits $1,000       $1,000 

Deduction  lor  Pennsylvania 
tax -110 

Federal  income  tax  before 

credits  for  foreign  tax 480  427 

Foreign  tax  credit —110  0 

Total  Federal  income 

tax 370  427 

Total  income  taxes  received 

in  United  States 370  537 

Total  income  taxes  paid  by 
corporation 480  537 

Effective   rate  (percent) 48       -53.7 


$1,000 


480 
-480 


0 

0 

480 

~48 


My  proposal  would  plug  this  gaping  loop- 
hole and  save  the  United  States  Treasury 
over  $4  billion  annually.  The  termination  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  would  put  domestic 
production  In  a  more  competitive  position 
with  foreign  development  and  create  Jobs  for 
American  workers. 

ELIMINATION    OF    J.KX    D£FERR.\L 

The  deferral  privilege  permits  U.S.  cor- 
porations to  pay  no  Income  taxes  on  the  prof- 
its of  their  foreign  subsidiaries  until  such 
profits  are  brought  back  home — which  may 
be  never. 

At  face  value  tax  deferral  amounts  to  an 
Interest  free  government  loan  to  these  com- 
panies. But,  the  tax  advantages  of  the  defer- 
ral privilege  can  go  beyond  the  Interest  free 
loan  aspect.  Substantial  amounts  of  corpo- 
rate profits  are  continually  invested  and  re- 
invested abroad.  They  do  not  come  home.  To 
that  extent,  deferral  amounts  to  a  total  tax 


immunity  for  the  Individual  corporation  and 
continuing  tax  losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  following  graph  shows  how  deferral 
reduces  corporate  tax  rates : 

(Graph  not  printed  in  Record.) 

Example.  If  $100  profit  is  taxed  in  the  year 
it's  earned  at  the  48  percent  corporate  tax 
rate,  the  tax  is  $48  and  the  company's  net 
income  after  tax  Is  $52.  But  If  the  tax  Is  de- 
ferred, say  for  seven  years,  and  the  $100  profit 
Is  re-invested  at  a  10  percent  rate  of  return, 
another  $100  will  be  earned.  If  the  entire 
$200  Is  then  repatriated  and  taxed  at  the  48 
percent  corporate  rate,  the  company's  tax 
is  $96  and  Its  net  profit  after  taxes  on  the 
$100  is  $104.  Since  the  profit  during  deferral 
pays  the  whole  tax  bill,  the  tax  rate  on  the 
original  $100  is  zero.  This  total  tax  forgive- 
ness, or  zero  tax  rate,  can  be  achieved  on  any 
amount  according  to  the  numt>er  of  years 
deferred  and  rate  of  investment  return. 

Because  of  deferral,  the  Treasury  is  losing 
over  $1  billion  in  revenues  annually.  My 
proposal  to  eliminate  deferral  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  loss  in  revenues  and  eliminate 
yet  another  Incentive  for  American  enter- 
prise to  Invest  abroad  rather  than  at  home 
where  the  capital  is  critically  needed. 

[From  the  Wa.?hington  Post,  June  5.  1974] 

Social  SECfRiTT  Trustees  Warn  or  Tax 

Increase 

(By  Peter  Mlllus) 

The  Social  Security  system  cannot  keep 
paying  out  benefits  the  way  It  has  been  with- 
out an  additional  tax  Increase  in  the  next 
10  years  or  bo,  the  trustees  of  the  insurance 
plan  warned  Congress  yesterday. 

The  reason  is  the  nation's  declining  birth 
rate,  which  means  that  there  wlU  be  rela- 
tively fewer  workers  in  the  future  paying 
taxes  to  support  the  aged  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  system. 

The  trustees — the  secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Lal>or,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— said  there  Is  no  need  to  increase  Social 
Security  taxes  this  year  or  next.  But  five  or 
10  years  from  now,  they  said,  unless  the  birth 
rate  unexpectedly  turns  upward  again,  "it 
Is  certain"  that  additional  Income  will  be 
necessary. 

The  only  alternatives  to  raising  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  would  l>e  to  hold  down  the  level 
of  the  benefits  or  start  financing  the  system 
partly  out  of  general  revenues. 

The  trustees  added  that  the  need  for  extra 
Income  will  be  even  greater  if  inflation  fails 
to  subside  as  much  as  anticipated.  Under 
present  law,  benefits  are  automatically  in- 
creased as  prices  rise.  The  system's  actuaries 
are  assuming  that  by  1978  the  inflation  rate 
will  be  down  to  3.0  per  cent,  and  will  remata 
there.  It  has  been  10.2  per  cent  In  the  past 
12  months. 

The  Social  Security  tax  rate  Is  now  6.85 
per  cent  for  both  employer  and  employee  on 
a  worker's  first  $13,200  of  earnings  each  year. 
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The  tax  is  often  criticized  bee: 
(jressive;    It  falls  heavier  on 
than  on  the  better-off.  It  has 
maiically  increased  over  the 
TO  meet  the  cost  of  increased 
lamilies   now   pay   more    in 
t.>xes  than  income  taxes. 

The  law  tying  benefits  to  risii' 
ties  the  Social  Security  wag 
amount  of  earnings  each  year  si 
rial  Security  taxes — to  rising 
V.  age  ba.se  was  only  $7,800  th 
The  expectation  is  that  it  will  be 
next  year,  over  ;<)5  000  in  lg76. 
?  1 8,000  by  1978. 

A  rising  wage  base  is  the  san: 
Tax  increase  for  many  v.orkpr.- 
year,  however,  the  Social  Secur 
thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
Tual  tax  rate  at  5  85  per  cent. 

They  knew   that   it  would  ha 
Then  because  the  country's  agec 
would  go  up:   the    "babv  boom' 
born  Ju.5t  after  World  War  II, 
the  age  of  retirement. 

Now  they  are  suggesting  tliat 
to  go  up  earlier,  because  of  t 
birth  rate. 

Other  factors  ptitiing  pre-surc 
tem,    the    trustees    said    \esteil 
tendency     toward     earlier     reti 
steadily  increasing  claims  for 
workers  who  have  been  disabled 
The  5.35  per  cent  Social  Secu 
ers   dlsabUlty   as   well   as   old-: 
vlvors'  payments.  It  aUo  covers 
ments    under    Medicare.    The 
that,  Medicare  aside.  29.1  miUior 
or  roughly  one  in  seven,  are 
checks  each  month  from  Social 

There  is  no  need  to  raise  Soc  i 
taxes  right  away,  the  trustee  .s 
Medicare  payments  are  not  using 
of  the  5.85  per  cent  tax  right 
thought    they    would.    The    ex 
money   can    be    reallocated    to 
other  payments  for  the  short 
will  not  last,  they  said,  and  "a 
five  to  10  years,  a  tax  lncrea.se  or 
in  the  growth  of  benefits  will 
needed.'" 

The  trustees  did  not  estimate 
a  tax  increase  the  system  migh 
specialist  put  it  at  0.5  per  cent 
ployer  and  employee. 

The  trustees,  who  report  to  Co: 
year,  said  their  revenue  project 
thi*year  because  they  used  1970 
for   the    first    time.   The    new 
based    on    a   long-run    fertility 
babies  per  woman,  cIo.se  to  the 
population  growth.  The  old  proj^: 
based  on  fertility  rates  of  2.3  to 
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(From  the  Washington  Star 
The  "Time  Bomb  '  Facing  Socui 
Will  Inflation  Outstrip  Abili-Jv 
(By  Ned  Scharff) 

Beginning  in  2010 — less  than  4( 
now — the  babies  born  in  the  post 
II  boom  will  reach  retirement 
sudden,  the  number  of  jjeople  liv 
slons  will  have  gone  from  29  m 
million — an  in  "rease  of  55  percei 

And  the  gap  between  older 
j.pneratlons  will  be  widest  in  the 

The  younger  will  be  forced  to 
elders,  as  they  have  done  under 
riTv  since  1937.  But  at  that  fu 
price  of  stipport  may  be  out  of  all 
n  the  ability  of  workers  to  pay. 

That  is  the  way  the  Social  Sect: 
is  beginning  to  look  at  its 
n>a  number  of  critics.  It  takes 
a.ssumptlon — that  today's  inflat 
to  continue,  more  or  less — to 
rritics  that  a  crisis  is  on  the  way. 

If  it  comes,  they  say,  it  will  be  i 
•  rials,  a  financial  crisis,  and,  mofet 
human  crisis.  Social  Security  wip 
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i  use  it  is  re-     come  a  monster — devouring  wages  as  never 
families     before,  and  possibly  killing  workers'  inltia- 
been  dra-      tive. 

few  years.         These  are  some  of  the  consequences  fore- 

btoefits.  Many      ^een: 

Social   Security         Caring  for  the  nation's  aged  and  disabled, 

now  a  S67.7  billion  undertaking,  could  Jn  the 

g  prire.^;  also      early  years  of  the  2l3t  century  outstrip  also- 

^    base — the      rising  defense  as  the  single  largest  item  in 

bject  to  So-      liie  federal  budget. 

wages     The         It  could  even  herald  the  ultimate  Welfare 

yer.rs  ago.      .State  as  the  worker  is  taxed  to  the  limit  to 

over  il4.000     pay  for  public  benefits  for  his  elders.  With 

u-.d  close  to     more    senior    citizens    and    relatively    fewer 

workers  ( the  ratio  of  wor'icers  to  retirees  will 

iiave  fallen  from  3.2  to  2  2  by  2030),  society 

would  take  large  amounts  from  the  young 

in  order  to  fulfill  promises  lo  the  old. 

Barring  a  sudden  cha-^ge  in  population 
tiends,  the  sheer  numbers  of  elderly  people 
iu  the  coming  centm-y  almost  surely  would 
transform  America  from  a  youth  cullure  to 
one  of  geriatric  dominance. 

Easy  credit  and  free  spending — now  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation's  youth-oriented 
ways — could  become  privileges  enjoyed  pri- 
marily by  .senior  citizens  no  longer  respon- 
sible for  making  a  living.  .Such  privileges  are 
not  siib.sidized  by  tl.e  cinreni  level  of  bene- 
:its. 

The  grim  proai.-tions  of  -.hc  system's  critics 
may  reilect  elements  of  ex.tggeration  and 
overextended  trend  lines  b.it  do  represent 
increasing  concern  tJiat  Social  Security,  lum- 
bering into  the  fuiiire.  will  seriou/ly  disrupt 
;he  financial  and  snrial  bases  nf  .-American 
society. 

Part  of  Die  forlorn  outlook  is  dtie  to  a 
.•riniple  reality  of  politics:  It  is  very  popu- 
lar— well-nigh  irresistible — to  increase  So- 
cial Sectirity  benefits,  time  after  time. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  foimd  out  Just  how 
popular  an  ever-growing  pension  system  was 
during  his  1964  presideuti.il  campaign.  Citing 
what  he  considered  to  be  abuses  in  Social 
Security,  he  warned  that  the  system  was 
"in  danger  of  collapsing.  '  That  remark  was 
u.sed  against  him  over  and  over,  effectively. 
Another  Republican.  Nebraska's  Sen. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  estimates  (hat  he  lost  10  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  his  state  two  years  ago 
by  arguing  that  a  20  percent  hike  in  bene- 
fits, the  largest  in  Social  Security  history, 
was  too  much  for  the  system  to  bear. 

In  past  years.  Congress  has  managed  Soci,ni 
.'Security  in  a  way  that  has  pleased  nearly 
everyone — declaring  frequent  benefit  in- 
creases without  any  sharp  increa.se  In  taxes. 
At  the  same  time,  tiie  Social  Security  tax 
remained  partly  disguised.  Since  employers 
pay  half  of  it  withotit  any  notation  on  the 
workers'  check  stub,  increase?  in  the  tax 
appear  to  be  only  half  as  large  as  they  rcully 
are. 

Since  1937,  the  real  tax  burden  has  risen 
from  2  percent  of  the  workers  firr^t  $3,000  In 
earnings  to  11.7  percent  of  the  worker's  first 
$13,200. 

Still,  until  1972,  Congress  was  able  to  de- 
clare frequent  benefit  raises  without  com- 
parable tax  Increases  by  using  an  overly  con- 
servative accounting  method  which  assumed 
that  a  man's  wages  would  remain  the  same 
throughout  his  career. 

Of  course,  wages  did  rise,  and  so  did  So- 
cial Security  tax  revenues.  Congress  simply 
uisposed  of  the  surpluses  by  increasing  bene- 
lits.  Then  the  tax  schedule  was  recalculated 
and  Congress  began  saving  up  surpluses  for 
;he  next  big  increases. 

By  changing  accounting  methods  to  as- 
sume rising  wages.  Congress  was  able  to  de- 
clare the  whopping  20  percent  benefits  in- 
crease in  1972,  capping  a  five-year  period  in 
which  benefits  rose  60  percent. 

But  the  change  to  the  more  realistic  ac- 
counting  procedure   also   assured   that   any 
future   benefit    Increases   would    necessitate 
actuarial      immediate  tax  hikes.  That  guaranteed  that 
of  all,  a     future  benefit  hikes  would  generate  more  op- 
have  be-      position  from  taxpayers. 
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Even  If  no  more  benefit  Increases  were  ap- 
proved In  the  next  40  years  except  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increa.ses.  taxes  would 
have  to  rise  dromaticalljf  to  meet  the  popu- 
lation shift. 

For  example.  William  G.,  22,  is  a  clerical 
employe  earning  $7,681  a  year.  Last  year.  G. 
and  his  employer  paid  a  combined  Social  Se- 
curity tax  of  $898.  or  11.7  percent  of  G.s 
earnings.  In  the  year  2010,  if  G.s  earnings 
have  increa.sed  only  with  inflation,  his  tax  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  about  $998  in  1974 
dollars,  or  13  percent  of  earnings. 

And  if  G.  still  were  working  20  years  later, 
his  lax  voiild  ha\e  to  be  raised  to  16.8  pci- 
lent  of  earnings,  or  ?1.270  in  1974  dollars. 

That  would  be  the  average  lax  rate  for 
workers  in  the  future  if  Congress  did  no  mcrp 
than  guarantee  old  people  benefits  similar 
to  those  they  pet  midtr  Social  .Sectirity  now. 
But  in  the  viev  of  .some  there  Is  a  serious 
gap  already  between  benefits  and  those  en- 
\isloned  by   the  program's  founders. 

Created  during  the  Depression,  the  prograi:i 
was  designed  origiajtlly  to  provide  small  ben- 
efits to  protect  the  elderly  amid  widespread 
poverty  and  unemployment.  For  all  the  iri- 
i-iehses  in  brncrit.s.  the  original  vie*— that 
ihe  elderly  should  neither  get  rich  from  ihe 
program  nor  br  allowed  to  starve  •.•Ithout  it  - 
i'>as  es-sentially   been   maintain ;d. 

There  are  approxin-.ntelv  20  million  j-eopie 
over  65  in  the  United  States,  and  half  of 
them  are  estimated  to  be  living  on  Social 
Security  alone  1  heir  average  monthly  check 
is  only  $181. 

Whether  in  it.s  present  state  or  In  its  po- 
tential future  siate.  the  system  of  Social  Se- 
curity has  developed  increasingly  harsh  crit- 
ics. They  focus  heavily  upon  the  highly  con- 
.^■■prvative  economic  notions  used  by  Congress 
two  years  ago  in  enacting  otherwise  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  system. 

Most  importantly.  Congress  chose  to  as- 
sume that  for  the  next  75  years,  inflation 
would  average  only  3  percent  a  year — an  as- 
sumption which  seems  dotibtfui  in  light  of 
last  year's  8  percent  inflation  and  this  year's 
K  percent. 

Inflation  shnply  means  the  rate  at  which 
t)ie  cost  of  living  ri.ses.  In  figuring  its  tax 
and  benefit  tables  for  the  long  term,  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  by  order  of  Con- 
gress assumed  the  cost  of  living  would  rise 
3  percent  a  ye.ir,  while  wages  continued  to 
rise  5  percent  a  year. 

In  other  words,  workers'  wages  wotild  be 
a  net  2  percent  greater  than  their  added  costs 
of  getting-  by  each  year. 

That  is  central  to  the  idea,  long  nutured 
by  Social  Security  stipporters.  that  each  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  afford  still  more  ijen- 
crous  support  for  its  old  people. 

Viewed  that  way.  Social  Security  is  not  .t 
way  of  buying  insurance  for  one's  own  old 
age.  Rather,  It  Is  a  simple  Income  tran.sfer 
plan — from  the  younger  to  the  older. 

But.  the  spiraling  inflation  of  the  past  two 
years  suggests  that  all  the  income  needed 
to  pay  the  benefits  might  not  be  there  to  be 
transferred  in  the  future.  To  put  it  in  eco- 
nomic language,  "productivity"  as  a  base  for 
future  Social  Security  is  apparently  not  ris- 
ing as  fast  as  it  once  did. 

And  if  that  base  continues  to  grow  ever 
more  slowly.  Social  Security  could  develop 
serious  income  deficiencies  even  before  the 
baby  boom"  workers  go  into  retirement. 
The  retirees  of  the  "baby  boom"  era  will 
have  the  most  dramatic  numerical  impact  on 
the  program,  but  the  phenomenon  of  extra- 
ordinarily large  number  of  survivors  should 
drop  off  Just  as  dramatically  when  the  "zero 
growth"'  individuals  reach  retirement  age. 

Defenders  of  the  system,  such  as  Social 
Security  Commissioner  James  B.  CardwelJ. 
argue  that  Social  Security  could  never  get  so 
deficient  that  it  alone  would  bankrupt  the 
country. 

"If  you  reach  that  point,"  said  Cardwell, 
".  .  .  the  whole  system  will  have  collapsed. 
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If  this  population  cannot  sustain  Itself,  other 
parts  of  the  system  will  be  badly  damaged. 
I  don't  think  this  generation  can  or  should 
(JO  into  the  future  believing  this  could  hap- 
pen." 

Conservative  economist  Milton  Friedman 
does  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  He  and  other 
critics  charge  that  Social  Security,  while  it 
is  not  the  only  burden  on  the  economy,  is 
one  of  the  heaviest. 

•If  I  were  in  Social  Security,  I'd  say  it 
could  never  bankrupt  the  country,  too,"  said 
Friedman.  "I'd  say  its  a  simple  income 
transfer  program  that  does  not  use  up  any 
real  resources,  that  simply  redistributes  the 
money. 

"The  fact  is,  though,  that  it  already  has 
had  a  significant  effect.  Already  the  faction 
of  workers  between  65  and  70  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated  because  of  the  program's 
disUicentlve  effect,  but  that  effect  can  be 
felt  in  every  age  group." 

But  Cardwel  and  Friedman  agree  on  the 
dangers  which  lie  ahead  for  Social  Security 
as  America  turns  into  an  aging  society.  Card- 
well  calls  the  population  phenomenon  "the 
big  question  of  the  moment.""  Friedman  calls 
it  "a  time  bomb."" 

A  long-overdue  Social  Security  trustees  re- 
port, now  scheduled  for  publication  in  late 
June  or  early  July,  will  take  1970  Census  data 
into  account  for  the  first  time. 

Social  Security  actuaries  long  have  known 
about  the  existence  of  the  baby  boom,  but 
what  they  have  not  known  is  that  those  ba- 
bies, now  married  and  in  the  workforce,  are 
not  bearing  children  at  the  usual  rate.  For 
the  time  being  at  least,  the  country  has 
fallen  below  the  point  of  zero  population 
growth.  That  simply  means  there  will  be 
fewer  workers  in  future  generations  to  pay 
future  Social  Security  taxes  to  support  those 
then  on  pensions.  However,  following  the 
passing  of  the  "boom"'  survivors,  the  fewer 
"no  growth'"  retirees  will  need  less  workers 
to  maintain   their  support. 

Last  year's  report,  also  late,  contained  a 
single  critical  indicator  of  Social  Secxu'ity"s 
financial  strength — it  was  a  percentage  show- 
ing how  far  the  tax  schedule  was  out  of 
kilter  with  the  system's  projected  expenses. 

Last  year's  deficit,  which  did  not  take  new 
population  factors  Into  account,  was  0.38 
percent — well  within  the  0.5  percent  margin 
of  error  permitted  by  Congress. 

Tills  year's  deficit  will  be  close  to  3  per- 
cent— many  times  larger  than  any  SSA  def- 
icit in  history — according  to  chief  actuary 
Francisco  Bayo. 

The  report  will  not  lead  to  any  cutoff  of 
the  33  million  monthly  checks  that  Social 
Security  malls  to  the  nation's  elderly  and 
disabled.  Nor  will  It  halt  the  automatic  In- 
creases in  taxes  and  benefits  brought  by  in- 
flation. 

■What  the  report  will  Indicate,  though.  Is 
that  in  the  next  few  decades,  taxes  must  soar 
to  keep  Social  Security  going. 

P.WROLi.  BrrE  Acceptance  Is  "Wearing  Thin  " 
(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

It  was  when  Dick  Rung,  a  26-year-old 
architectural  assistant,  was  filling  "out  his 
income  tax  form  1040  two  months  ago  that 
he  noticed  it.  He  was  paying  almost  as  much 
Social  Security  as  income  tax. 

It  was  a  reflection  that  perhaps  crossed 
millions  of  harried  minded  this  year  as 
payroll  taxes  for  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  (FICA)  reached  an  historic 
high.  Rtmg  met  his  calculations  resentfully. 

"Before  that,"  he  said  recently,  "I  paid  no 
attention  to  Social  Security  at  all.  Ifs  Just 
something  you  accept." 

But  for  him  as  for  many  other  workers 
across  the  country,  the  attitude  of  accept- 
ance of  Stwial  Security's  bite  each  week  is 
now  wearing  thin.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  over  half  of  the  country's  taxpayers 
paid  more  for  these  "retirement  benefits" 
than  for  income  tax. 


"Social  security  is  a  deception,"  Rung  as- 
serted. He  sat  In  bis  cool  white  drafting 
room  at  Harry  Weese  Associates  in  down- 
town Washington  where  he  earns  $12,000  a 
year  as  assistant  to  a  project  architect  work- 
ing on  Metro. 

"There  are  only  two  types  of  people  who 
really  benefit  from  Social  Security — the  peo- 
ple who  got  in  early  and  the  bureaucracy. 
You're  told  you're  paying  money  into  an  ac- 
count that's  for  your  own  retirement,  when 
in  fact,  I"m  paying  for  my  parents'  retire- 
ment, and  I'll  have  to  depend  on  a  genera- 
tion yet  to  come." 

Rung's  jaundiced  view  may  be  inaccurate, 
at  least  in  part,  but  his  attitude  is  wide- 
spread and  growhig.  It  seems  that  the  tax 
levied  in  the  name  of  "contributions"  to  So- 
cial Security  has  crossed  a  real  pain  threshold 
for  young  workers. 

Is  Social  Security  a  good  investment? 
Rung  thinks  not.  and  there  are  calculations 
that  would  seem  to  bear  him  out.  Most  peo- 
ple have  not  thought  at  all  about  the  ques- 
tion. What  will  they  get  from  the  system 
over  their  working  lives  and  after  retire- 
ment? 

Social  Security  officials  answer  these  ques- 
tions by  pointing  out  there  Is  no  private  In- 
surance plan  on  the  market  that  offers  a 
combination  of  old-age  pension,  disability 
insurance,  health  insurance  after  retirement, 
benefits  to  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Created  during  the  Depresslon"s  wide- 
spread poverty  and  unemployment,  Social 
Security  was  not  envisioned  as  an  invest- 
ment program  but  rather  as  a  system  of 
limited  benefits  lo  protect  the  nation's  el- 
derly from  problems  against  which  they  were 
essentially  defenseless. 

Some  10  million  people  in  the  United 
States  today  are  estimated  to  live  on  Social 
Security  benefits  alone.  The  average  month- 
ly payment  is  only  $181  a  month. 

The  officials  also  argue  that  the  strength 
of  the  system  is  what  Rung  dislikes  most 
about  it — that  It  is  compulsory,  and  it  is 
based  on  an  unwritten  pact  between  one 
generation  and  the  next,  with  the  older  gen- 
eration retiring  on  part  of  the  income  of  the 
younger. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  bases 
its  predictions  for  the  future  on  two  key 
assumptions — that  wages  will  outstrip  in- 
flation by  a  small  percentage,  and  that  the 
system  itself  will  remain  In  the  same  basic 
form.  Both  of  these  assumptions  are  subject 
to  challenge.  But  even  under  the  predictions 
SSA  confidently  expects,  the  system  is  now- 
uneven  and  seems  likely  to  become  consider- 
ably more  uneven. 

For  example,  a  22-year-old,  making  the 
U.S.  median  wage  ($7,681),  perhaps  a  laborer, 
paid  $449  in  payroll  tax  this  year.  When  he 
retires  In  2017,  his  monthly  benefit  vrill  be 
about  $2,400  in  almost  unrecognizably  In- 
flated dollars.  In  constant  dollars,  about  $295. 
If  he's  married,  the  benefit  will  be  50  percent 
more. 

A  22-year-old  making  maximum  taxable 
earnings  ($13,200)  will  get  a  monthly  bene- 
fit of  about  $3,000  a  month— In  constant 
dollars,  about  $376. 

A  low-wage  22-year-old  now  making  $3,200 
a  year  will  get  about  $1,600  a  month  In  2017. 
a  Slim  equal  to  about  $197  in  today's  dollars. 

A  40-year-old  making  median  earnings 
will  retire  in  1999  at  $939  a  month,  worth 
aljout  $277  in  1974  dollars. 

A  49-year-old  making  maximum  taxable 
earnings  will  retire  in  1990  at  $748  a  month, 
the  eqtiivalent  of  $343  in  today's  dollars. 

A  man  retiring  this  year  at  maximum  lax- 
abie  earnings  gets  a  benefit  of  $304,  while  a 
poorer  man,  also  66,  who  is  only  a  minimum 
wage  earner  ($3,200),  will  get  $157  a  month. 

These  examples  show  that  it's  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  married;  that  benefits  have 
only  a  slight  relationship  to  the  amount 
p.iicl    in;    and    that.   In   general,    the    future 


benefits  for  middle-income  workers  In  con- 
stant dollars  are  going  to  decline  In  most 
cases,  not  increase. 

Tliere  is  considerable  variation  In  the 
benefits  paid  under  the  system.  People  who 
pay  the  same  amount  of  payroll  tax  may 
get  different  benefits,  depending  on  whether 
they  are  married  or  not  or  on  the  year  in 
which  they  retire.  People  who  pay  in  differ- 
ent amounts  of  payroll  tax  may  end  up  get- 
ting the  same  amount  of  benefits. 

The  system  has  been  weighted  throughout 
lis  history  to  benefit  the  low-wage  earner, 
yet  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the  poor 
ana  unskilled  start  work  younger,  and  die 
sooner,  and  thus  get  less  out  of  the  system. 

"You  need  the  money  now,  not  when 
you're  older,"  grumbled  Rung.  Retirement 
is  not  something  he  often  contemplates. 
"I"il  work  until  I  drop,"  he  said. 

Rung's  personal  financial  picture  Is  bright. 
He  earns  much  more  than  $7,681 — the 
amount  on  which  the  average  American 
worker  pays  Social  Security  taxes. 

And  his  wife  pulls  In  another  $9,200  as  a 
librarian. 

Tlie  couple,  with  no  children  and  no  debts. 
lives  in  Arlington  in  a  $220-a-nionth  apart- 
ment. Their  principal  possessions  are  a  $2.- 
000  stereo  set  and  $2,000  worth  of  records, 
some  furniture  and  a  bicycle.  They  have  no 
car.  "It's  a  matter  of  economics,"  he  says. 
They  spend  about  $30  per  month  on  a  big 
dinner  in  town,  and  they  spent  $1,700  on  a 
European  vacation  last  year. 

Ironically,  the  reason  the  Rungs  live  this 
way  is  because  of  their  fears  of  the  future, 
related  In  an  oblique  way  to  Social  Security. 

Rung  tries  to  put  20  percent  of  his  take- 
home  salary  into  common  stcxrks,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  last  two  years  he  has 
been  losing  ground  steadily.  The  fact  is,  he 
simply  doesn't  have  any  faith  that  Social  Se- 
curity will  be  able  to  provide  for  his  own 
retirement,  he  sees  savings  being  constantly 
ercxled  by  inflation,  and  the  stock  market 
seems  to  him  the  last  reasonable  hedge. 

He  may  be  right.  The  changes  that  are 
coming  to  the  U.S.  population  due  to  zero 
population  growth  will  not  greatly  affect 
Rung.  He  will  have  passed  out  of  the  earn- 
ings picture  to  join  the  huge  group  of  "baby 
bcx)m"  retirees  In  time.  But  Inflation,  accord- 
ing to  the  conservative  estimates  of  Social 
Security  actuaries,  will  just  about  decimate 
the  U.S.  doUar. 

Inflation  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Social  Secu- 
ity  system  Is  actually  pegged  to  It. 

Rung's  present  wages  of  $12,000  are  close 
to  the  present  Social  Security  wage  base  of 
S13.200 — the  amount  on  which  PICA  tax  is 
based.  As  a  college  graduate  with  high 
chances  for  advancement  In  his  profession, 
he  is  likely  to  earn  more  than  the  base  for 
the  rest  of  his  career. 

But  counting  on  Inflation  of  3  percent  a 
year  (the  current  rate  Is  8  percent)  an 
annual  6  percent  rise  in  wages  (below  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council's  5.5  percent  guide- 
line). Rung's  base  wage  on  which  Social  Se- 
curity tax  would  be  computed  in  his  last 
working  year — 2012.  when  he  will  be  64— 
would  be  $84,600. 

The  $84,000.  of  course,  could  be  mere  play 
money  compared  to  today's  currency.  It's 
exactly  the  old  !?13.200  blown  up  by  steady 
inflation.  But  the  percentage  of  Social  Se- 
curity tax  will  march  steadily  upward,  too. 
By  2013  the  payroll  tax.  SSA  "esthnates.  will 
have  risen  to  the  region  of  7  percent — and 
that  is  a  real  percentage,  not  an  Inflated  one. 

What  do  the  system's  current  assimiptions 
mean  for  the  Rungs?  Assuming  they  both 
retire  in  2013.  he  at  age  65  and  she  at  6'J, 
they  will  have  put  about  $111,000  into  the 
system,  according  to  calculations  by  SSAs 
acting  chief  beneflclary  Francisco  Bayo. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  true  value 
of  their  compulsory  'contribution"  to  the 
system.  Bayo  concedes. 

At  a  moderate  compound  interest  rate  of 
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6.35  percent,  which  Bayo  name  d 
able  figure,  their  "contributioti 
8319,000 — the    amount    their 
would  have  earned  if  investetl 
system. 

And  the  "contribution' 
since  the  Rungs'  respective 
paid  equal  amounts  to  Social 
the  years.  So  the  total  they 
kitty  U  really  $638,000  plus  the 
the  years  toward  Medicare.  Tl  i 
about  15  percent  to  the  total 
curity  can't  estimate  a  dollar 
because  medical  costs  are  ex 
abruptly.  The  approximately  t 
tion  grows  to  $731 ,400. 

After  Rimg  retires,  he  still 
out   of   his    "contribution"    tc 
Since    the    money    is    gone—  p 
others — it  has  earned  no 

That  represents  what  Social 
perts  concede  Is  a  loss  to  hin 
cent  a  year  during  his 
other  words,  the  interest 
have  continued  to  receive  in 
he  had  had  the  money  to 
was  working. 

Here's  how  it  works  out  In 

He  is  expected  to  live  13  yea 
ing,  according  to  mortality 
by  SSA,  During  that  time,  he 
will  receive  benefits'  of  $50.40( 
$4,200  per  month. 

Over  the  13  years,  he  and  sh 
$655,200  in   benefits.   But   fror 
should  be  subtracted  the  6.35 
discount.    The    sum    left    to 
$613,495 — their   return   on   a 
"contribution"  of  $731,400. 

One  of  the  most  persistent 
Social  Security  now  is  that  it 
every  layer  of  society  with  its 
percent  on  the  first  $13,200  of 
Rimgs,  it  means:   they  are 
percent  of  their  Joint  wages, 
yet  earns  up  to  the  maximum 

Most  economists  put   the 
young  coupls  much  higher — ] 
argue,  is  hidden,  because  the 
pays  5,85  percent  towards  the 
cial  Security. 

"The    employer    couldn't    ca 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman  of  the 
Chicago,  one  of  the  loudest 
cial  Secvu*ity  system.  "The 
of  Social  Security  is  wage  cost 
are."  He  calls  the  Social 
tration's  policy  of  calling  the 
"contribution"  and  counting 
ploye  part  of  the  tax  burden  " 
graceful  and  misleading." 

Taking  into  account  the  e 
payment,  too,  it  works  out  to 
cent  of  the  Rung's  wages.  In 
lifetime.  It  wlU  rise  to  over  30 

In    1972,   the  Brookings 
lished  a  study  of  the  payroll 
accelerating  factors  of  fast 
and  declining  population  were 
ble  and  before  the  biggest-in 
cent  hike  In  benefits  was  In 

"Most  taxpayers  complain 
come  tax.  but  their  wrath  is 
general   belief  that  it  is  a 
despite    some    inequities,"    w 
senior  fellow  John  A.  Brittain 
visible   wrath    against   the 
cause  most  of  those  who  pay  it 
ize  how  heavy  and   ineqtiitabl; 
actvjally  is." 

The  study  pointed  out  that 
is  negligible  on  high  incomes, 
with  income  only  from  stocks 
not  taxed  at  all. 

Clearly,  however,  the  emphas 
lie's  mind  on  Social  Security 
on  its  long-range  or  future 
It  has  been  on  how  good  the 

One  of  the  apparent  reasons 
has  had  such  an  affirmative 
that   Congress  has  never   bot 
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out  specific  goals  or  definitions  so  that  po- 
tential problems  might  become  more  visible. 

James  Cardwell,  the  current  chief  of  Social 
Security,  would  like  Congress  to  do  some 
long-term  planning.  But  few  observers  expect 
it  to  do  so. 

And  young  workers  also  seem  unlikely  to 
do  much  toward  planning  about  retirement, 
either.  Rung,  with  his  stocks,  Is  an  exception. 
A  way  around  the  system  does  not  seem  a 
major  worry  for  most. 

Life  Is  Lean  on  Social  Security 
(By  Duncan  Spencer  and  Ned  Scharffi 

She  was  a  large  woman  of  73,  sitting  at 
mid-afternoon  in  Hechfs  cafeteria  down- 
town. Her  bill  was  64  cents,  for  a  chocolate 
ripple  sundae;  it  was  finished.  She  sat  alone 
and  talked  about  her  $180-per-month  ex- 
istence on  Social  Security.  "What's  the  use 
worrying,"  she  said,  'who  knows.  .  .  ." 

Sixty-foiu:  cents  is  more  than  twice  what 
she  usually  spends  for  lunch.  It's  quite  close 
to  her  average  dally  expenditure  for  food,  in 
fact,  and  gives  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
way  life  is  lived  by  thousands  of  elderly  So- 
cial Security  annuitants  here. 

Another  insight  into  her  life  Is  the  monthly 
equation  of  rent  and  income.  Her  rent,  mod- 
erate by  most  Washington  standards,  is 
$112.50.  That's  62  percent  of  her  check  gone 
at  the  first  of  the  month,  with  the  days 
stretching  emptily  until  the  next  official 
envelope   pops   into   her   mailbox. 

Downtown  Washington  is  filled,  any  work- 
day, with  retired  people,  many  of  them  on 
Social  Security.  Most,  for  some  reason,  are 
women,  termed  "blue  hairs"  by  irreverent 
waiters  and  sales  persons. 

They  come  to  cafeterias  at  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  with  shopping  bags  that  once 
contained  merchandise,  but  now  usually 
carry  a  newspaper  or  a  sandwich.  But  the 
bag,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  top 
downtown  stores,  makes  it  one  of  the  little 
decencies  and  part  of  the  game. 

They  ride  buses  and  wander  the  streets 
looking  for  bargains  like  the  summer  dress 
she  wears.  "Do  you  know  what  this  dress 
cost?"  she  asked  with  a  quick  smile  of  pleas- 
ure. "$5.50. ' 

That  day  she  had  found  nothing  she  could 
afford;  the  trip  downtown  in  one  sense  was 
for  nothing,  but  in  another  way  was  exciting. 
Even  under  the  highest  priced  income-guar- 
antee system  in  the  world,  life  for  today's 
annuitant  is  a  race  likely  to  be  won  by  the 
quick  witted  and  resourceful. 

She  had  been  35  years  old,  a  working  moth- 
er with  a  son,  when  Social  Security  came  into 
being.  She  took  part-time  sales  Jobs,  lived  in 
a  city  apartment  as  she  and  her  husband,  a 
shoe  salesman,  struggled  to  make  ends  meet 
at  the  tall  end  of  the  country's  worst  eco- 
nomic sltimp. 

Set  up  during  the  Depression,  Social  Secu- 
rity was  intended  to  Eissist  the  elderly  in  a 
time  of  an  impossibly  crowded  Job  market, 
and  it  was  sold  on  the  ideal  of  giving  them 
dignity  besides. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  system  was  to 
make  it  appear  like  an  insurance  plan — a 
fund  in  which  the  worker  builds  equity  dur- 
ing working  years  and  then  draws  upon  it 
during  retirement.  Unlike  a  welfare  handout, 
the  Social  Security  benefit  was  advertised  as 
an  earned  benefit — a  workers  deserved  stake 
in  the  future  of  the  nation's  economy. 

NO    GTTARANTEE 

Experts  feel  the  system  has  been  remark- 
ably successful  on  one  count.  It  has  encour- 
aged old  people  to  retire — so  much  so  that 
after  age  65,  people  are  actually  penalized  In 
payments  if  they  continue  to  work  more  than 
a  day  or  two  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  provides 
no  guarantee  of  dignity  In  old  age. 

The  lady  at  Hecht's  was  In  no  way  pathetic. 
She  carefully  charted  eswh  day's  course  with 
a  change  purse  and  economies  learned  from 


life  In  the  city.  Abler  than  many,  she  none- 
the  less  is  symbolic  of  millions  living  on 
a  Social  Security  check  In  a  society  increas- 
ingly geared  to  free  spending  and  easy  credit. 

She  was  one  of  the  victors,  relatively  in- 
dependent and  a  burden  to  nobody:  the  sun- 
dae as  a  celebration  represented  a  lifestyle 
that  might  seem  incredible  to  wage  earners 
or  the  young. 

In  fact,  she  was  slightly  better  off  than 
the  average  Social  Security  recipient  and 
she  is  getting  otit  of  the  system  far  more 
than  she  or  her  husbnnd  put  into  it. 

Her  husband  died  16  years  ago.  At  that 
time  she  had  a  part-time  sales  job  at  a  spe- 
cialty shop.  She  had  some  savings,  and  she 
wanted  to  continue  to  work.  Social  Security 
was  coming. 

CORNFR    TABLE 

She  did  not  think  then  it  would  be  like 
this,  not  the  shuttle  between  afternoon  cafe- 
terias where  the  waiters  and  waitresses  are 
Idling  in  the  corner  table,  where  across 
empty  stools,  another  old  woman  reminds 
her  of  her  own  circumstances. 

Memory  of  those  earlier  times  does  little 
now  to  make  it  easier  to  accept  the  slow 
loss  of  ground.  The  1972  rise  in  benefits,  a 
fat  20  percent,  was  eaten  almost  Immediately 
by  inflation.  She  now  can  find  few  employ- 
ers who  want  a  part-time  worker  who.?e 
earnings  couldn't  rise  higher  than  $1,600  a 
year — the  point  at  which  she  would  start  to 
lose  benflts.  The  store  she  worked  In  for 
many  years  changed  hands,  and  there  were 
unfamiliar  faces. 

She  went  to  Florida,  using  a  good  part  of 
her  savings  to  get  established,  but  came  back 
to  Washington  out  of  fear  of  hurricanes,  and 
moved  into  a  Northwest  apartment  building 
seven  years  ago  when  the  rent  was  $74.50  a 
month.  It  is  now  almost  twice  that. 

The  idea  that  Social  Security  will  some- 
how take  care  of  the  aged  is  lost  In  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  like  these,  yet  govern- 
ment experts  say  that  more  and  more  people 
becau.se  of  infiatlon  and  high  prices,  are 
tending  now  to  rely  on  the  system  as  their 
only  g\iardian  in  retirement. 

POVERTY  LEVEL 

According  to  estimates  by  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  half  of  the  elderly 
have  no  Income  but  Social  Security.  Some  3.5 
million  senior  citizens  have  Incomes  below 
the  poverty  level,  and  another  2.5  million  to 
3.5  million  have  Incomes  Just  above. 

Even  with  the  new  federal  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program,  which  recently  has 
replaced  state  welfare  programs  for  the 
elderly,  NCSC  President  Nelson  Cruikshank 
does  not  believe  income  levels  for  older  peo- 
ple will  become  adequate  for  another  15  to  20 
years,  when  new  maximum  Social  Security 
payments  approved  by  Congress  finally  will 
begin  to  reach  most  retired  workers. 

At  that  point,  Cruikshank  said.  Social  Se- 
curity will  provide  a  "not  bad  protection  sys- 
tem" for  those  who  also  have  an  industrial 
pension  system,  home  ownership,  or  a  mod- 
est savhigs  account. 

Estimates  for  future  benefit  levels,  how- 
ever, are  pinned  to  hopes  for  a  moderate 
amount  of  inflation  in  the  national  economy. 
If  those, hopes  should  fall  over  the  next  20 
years,  elderly  people  dependent  on  Social 
Security  will  find  themselves  as  far  behind  as 
ever. 

The  labor  xtmons.  Increasingly  concerned 
with  fringe  benefits  as  opposed  to  large  salary 
boosts,  also  are  exerting  strong  pressure  on 
Congress  to  increase  Social  Security  benefits. 

"We  think  benefits  should  be  increased  in 
tune  with  the  standard  of  American  living — 
not  Just  the  cost  of  living,"  said  Lawrence  T. 
Smedley  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Smedley,  like  most  union  officials  and 
spokesmen  for  the  elderly,  agree  that  the 
payroll  tax  is  now  near  the  saturation  point. 
Minor  increases  in  the  tax  may  be  possible, 
he  thinks,  but  not  major  ones. 

Instead,   the  proponents  of  higher   Social 
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Security  payments  are  eyeing  the  govern- 
ment's general  revenues  as  an  alternative 
source.  In  Its  history,  Social  Security  has 
never  depended  on  any  revenue  besides  that 
generated  by  its  own  special  tax. 

PAYROLL  TAX 

Now,  there  Is  building  pressure  to  abandon 
I  lie  notion  of  self-sufiHciency  for  the  program. 
One  argument  being  made  for  a  shift  is  that 
the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  is  "regressive," 
claiming  a  larger  part  of  a  poorer  man's  pay- 
ciieck  than  of  a  richer  man's,  while  the  fed- 
eral income  tax — the  source  of  general  reve- 
nues— is  more  progressive. 

Theoretically,  the  move  to  general  revenue 
financing  would  cost  no  more  than  increasing 
the  payroll  tax. 

In  practice,  however.  Social  Security  offi- 
cials and  lawmakers  like  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
D-Ark.,  believe  that  a  shift  to  general  reve- 
nue financing  would  open  a  Pandora's  box 
and  ultimately  destroy  Social  Security  in  Its 
present  form. 

When  politicians  no  longer  are  forced  to 
specify  the  exact  source  of  revenue,  argues 
Social  Security  Commissioner  James  B.  Card- 
well,  the  temptation  to  grant  wholesale  bene- 
fit Increases  will  not  be  resisted. 

Moreover,  Cardwell  believes,  tlie  strength 
of  the  Social  Security  system  rests  in  its 
Independence  from  the  rest  of  the  federal 
budget  and  In  the  faith  it  has  inspired  among 
middle-class  Americans. 

Cardwell  believes  that  the  country  no 
longer  can  put  off  deciding  what  it  wants 
specifically  from  Social  Security,  a  question 
which  has  never  been  answered  finally. 

MINIMUM  INCOME 

Is  it  to  be  a  form  of  welfare  for  the  elder- 
ly, guaranteeing  everyone  a  minimum  income 
in  old  age  regardless  of  work  record,  or  should 
it  adhere  to  some  idea  of  insurance,  with 
retirees  reaping  benefits  in  strict  proportion 
to  the  amount  paid  into  the  system? 

At  present,  the  system  has  a  dual  person- 
ality. Like  the  welfare  concept,  it  weighs 
its  payments  in  favor  of  the  low-wage  earner, 
who  gets  somewhat  more  for  his  investment 
in  the  system  than  the  higher  wage  earner. 
At  the  same  time,  the  system  taxes  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  low-wage  earner's  income. 

Like  an  insurance  plan.  Social  Sectirlty 
encourages  middle-class  participation  by 
promising  contributors  a  return.  "It  isn't 
just  another  tax,"  notes  one  congressman. 
"People  don't  seem  to  mind  it  like  other 
taxes  because  they  feel  they  get  somethhig 
in  return." 

Shifting  to  general  revenue  financing,  per- 
haps the  only  practical  way  to  greatly  in- 
crease old-age  benefits,  would  inevitably  her- 
ald a  shift  away  from  the  Insurance  concept, 
Cardwell  argues.  It  would  disenchant  middle- 
class  wage  earners,  and  the  entire  system 
would  become  subject  to  the  same  public 
attacks  as  welfare  now  is. 

To  date.  Congress  has  not  made  up  Its 
mind  on  what  an  old  person  needs  for  a  life 
of  simple  dignity.  Is  it  half  or  two-thirds  of 
what  he  earned  in  his  peak  income  years,  or 
is  it  the  full  amount.  That  issue,  if  ever 
settled,  would  leave  still  tougher  questions: 
Can  the  nation,  with  its  aging  society  and 
uncertain  economic  future,  afford  to  support 
llie  elderly  at  a  high  standard  of  living? 
If  .■=0.  how  strong  is  the  commitment  to  be? 

HUGE     APPARATUS 

Politicians  have  made  policy  on  a  short- 
term  basis  and  the  huge  apparatus  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  provides  the 
merhanlcs.  As  a  result,  33  million  checks  a 
month  tumble  into  the  U.S.  mails  and  peo- 
ple like  the  lady  who  had  her  sundae  in 
downtown  Washhigton  count  the  days. 

In  her  world,  there  is  one  morning  near 
the  beginning  of  the  month  that  is  the  best. 
Tliat's  when  the  green  check  arrives  at  the 
little  apartment  near  Walter  Reed.  She  im- 


mediately pays  the  rent  of  $112.50  and  faces 
the  mounds  of  other  expense  that  at  times 
overwhelm  her.  The  phone  bill  averages  about 
$7  per  month.  She  can't  make  long-distance 
calls,  but  the  phone,  like  the  television  set. 
is  one  of  the  things  she  says  she  couldn't 
do  without.  Like  many  of  the  city's  elderly, 
she  has  children  who  live  here. 

With  her,  it  is  a  point  of  pride  not  to  trans- 
fer her  financial  problems  to  her  39-year-old 
son,  whose  small  business  Is  Itself  the  bene- 
ficiary of  another  government  program  run 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration.  She 
depends  on  her  own  resources. 

Among  her  aids  in  this  battle  are  Medicare, 
which  appears  to  have  solved  one  of  the  worst 
worries  of  aging.  Old  people  can  now  keep 
their  teeth,  for  instance.  Before  the  program 
came  into  effect,  it  was  cheaper  over  the  long 
run  to  have  them  removed  and  replaced  by 
dentures. 

But  she  does  go  without  supper,  sometimes 
breakfast.  And  slie  stopped  smoking  because 
she  simply  couldn't  afford  it.  "Sure  I'd  like 
to  live  better,"  she  said,  "but  I  can  get  by 
on  $10  a  week,  just  like  I  could  get  by  on 
$50  a  week . 

FOOD   STAMPS 

"I  get  food  stamps,  you  know,"  she  said 
with  conspiracy  In  her  tone.  "My  son  says 
every  day  plenty  of  people — well-dressed 
people — come  in  to  get  the  stamps,  so  he 
says  why  don't  you  take  advantage." 

The  stamps  are  the  bulwark  of  her  budget. 
For  $18  she  gets  stamps  worth  $44,  and  that 
is  usvially  her  total  monthly  grocery  bill.  With 
the  month  barely  begun,  she  usually  has 
paid  out  $127  of  $180.  "The  rest  of  the  money 
I  can  play  with,"  as  she  puts  It. 

The  problem  of  lunch  calls  forth  a  masterly 
.^cheme.  There  are  eight  churches  and  syna- 
gogties  downtown  that  provide  low-cost 
lunches  for  the  elderly,  and  she  shuttles 
between  them  four  times  a  week.  The  lunches 
vary  in  price — she  usually  pays  a  quarter 
for  a  three-course  meal  and  the  added  bene- 
fit of  being  able  to  take  home  unflniol.ed 
food. 

The  bus  fare  for  the  long  ride  down  from 
her  apartment  costs  25  cents,  each  way, 
thanks  to  a  discount  for  those  over  65.  In 
the  summer,  she'll  skip  from  one  store  to 
the  next,  pleasantly  reminding  sales  persons 
that  she's  just  looking.  Boldly,  she  tries  on 
dresses  and  puts  them  back,  moving  down 
the  rows  of  clothes  she'd  like  to  have. 

SHORT    DISTANCES 

One  of  the  problems  of  living  on  $180 
is  that  it  allows  for  very  few  changes.  One 
must  be  careful  to  walk  short  distances, 
avoid  staining  clothes,  find  newspapers  on 
park  bences,  know  the  menus  at  the  cafe- 
terias  by  heart,   not   lose   anything. 

When  calamity  does  occur,  it's  grim.  Last 
April  she  was  pleased  to  find  the  apartment 
house  door  opened  for  her  by  a  young  boy 
of  12,  but  20  minutes  later,  she  heard  a  noise 
from  the  kitchen  and  turned  to  find  him 
in  the  living  room  holding  a  small  knife.  She 
says  she  wasn't  frightened  or  even  angry  as 
he  told  her  to  lie  on  the  floor.  She  thought 
of  the  book  of  food  stamps,  she  remembered. 

The  youth  didn't  use  tlie  knife  or  harm 
her.  But  he  found  the  food  stamps,  and  to 
her  near-despair,  he  also  found  the  Jar  with 
$90  earmarked  for  a  vacation,  put  by  over 
good  weeks  and  bad  for  an  outing  of  a  fev,- 
days  at  Atlantic  City,  mcludlng  the  bus  ride 
there  and  back.  "I  guess  he  took  that  vaca- 
tion," she  said.  When  the  police  came  she 
told  them  she  didn't  care,  except  she  wanted 
the  money  back.  "They  came.  There  were 
so  many  police,  and  they  promised  they'd 
find  it."  But  they  didn't.  It  was  a  lean  April. 

"My  financial  problem  Is  this,"  she  said. 
"If  I  needed  a  new  television,  I  don't  know 
what  I  could  do.  Without  the  food  program 
(stamps),  I'd  be  really  stuck.  If  a  single 
woman  had  $300  she  would  pretty  well  get 
by,  but  the  result  is  I'm  here,  and  often 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do." 


She  hesitated  for  a  minute  and  went  on: 
"A  man  once  told  me  we're  all  getting  to  the 
same  place,  hitched  to  the  same  wagon,  and 
rldtag  on  the  same  wheels,"  the  old  face  split 
in  a  wide  smile.  "He  was  a  very  square  man." 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News, 

May  31,  1974] 

C.-,RDWFLL-   System's  Goal  Unclear 

Social  Security  has  a  lot  of  critics — more 
now,  apparently,  than  in  many  years.  And 
one  of  the  critics  these  days  is  the  man  who 
runs  the  system — James  B.  Cardwell. 

A  career  civil  servant,  he  was  appointed  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  to  the  post  of  commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Cardwell  argues  that  the  system  has 
reached  a  critical  size  without  a  firm  deci- 
sion by  policymakers  on  what  it  is  meant  to 
acliieve. 

In  his  view,  Social  Security  is  an  enormou.s 
economic  machine  without  direction: 

"You  assume  that  we  already  know  what 
we  want  of  the  system."  he  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  "I'm  just  saying  that  we  don't. 

"The  theory  of  the  system,  as  I've  always 
viewed  it,  is  that  it  was  intended  to  provide 
Insurance  against  lost  earnings  in  later  life, 
when  people  were  expected  to  lose  their 
earning  capacity.  The  original  concept  was 
that  it  would  never  provide  the  full  level  of 
benefit  Insurance  or  protection  that  one . 
would  need  at  that  stage,  but  that  there 
wovild  be  some  augmentation  by  a  second 
tier — a  private  pension,  personal  savings. 
But  there  is  no  longer  a  strong  consensu.s 
that  that  Is  what  is  expected  of  the  system." 

Instead,  Cardwell  continued.  Social  Secu- 
rity is  continually  tempting  people  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  provide  for  them — 
which  it  won't — while  continually  battering 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  younger  generation 
who  must  support  it. 

"The  pressure  from  the  beneficiaries  is  to 
raise  benefits  as  they're  struck  by  the  cost  of 
livUig.  and  you  have  to  be  sympathetic  with 
them  ...  we  all  develop  lifestyles  and 
standards  of  living  .  .  .  the  poorer  you  are 
the  more  difficult  it  Is.  Retired  people  are 
obviously  feeling  that  pinch. 

"But  this  rapid  rise  in  the  wage  base  has 
created  a  new  pressure  in  the  other  direction. 
It's  a  pressure  that  is  heard  in  the  voice  of 
the  middle-income  worker,  the  man  who's 
making  13,  14,  15  thousand  a  year.  He  sees 
himself  payUig  a  higher  and  higher  tax.  He 
feels  uncertam  whether  he's  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  on  a  higher  and  higher 
amount  and  he's  still  young  enough  that  he 
doesn't  think  about  his  old  age.  And  that 
group,  I  thmk,  is  beginning  to  grumble.' 

Cardwell  also  feels  that  the  last  big  hike 
in  benefits,  of  20  percent,  the  full  Impact  of 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  29.3  million  re- 
tirees In  July,  was  a  hastily  researched 
measure. 

"I  thought  it  was  an  awfully  big  bite  at 
one  time.  I  think  the  Congress  may  have  ra- 
tionalized it  as  a  comibinatlon  of  things. 
There  had  been  an  unattended  absolute  rise 
in  the  cost  of  livmg,  and  they  thought  they 
were  patching  that  up,  and  perhaps  they 
thought  they  were  buying  a  little  bit  of  the 
next  round  In  advance.  They  may  have  felt 
they  were  correcting  the  base,  trying  to  In- 
crease the  replacement  rate.  But  there's  no 
evidence  they  were  that  analytical. 

"No  one  has  been  willing  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  what  would  be  an  acceptable 
replacement  rate  for  fear  he  would  crystallize 
at  either  too  low  or  too  high  a  level.  But 
that's  where  the  public  policy  should  be 
centered." 

The  picture  for  the  taxpayer  is  gloomy  and 
gettmg  gloomier.  Even  with  automatic  in- 
creases geared  to  a  3  percent  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  It  appears,  from  past  performance, 
that  Congress  will  rely  on  increases  In  bene- 
fits to  help  Incumbents  in  election  years. 

"This  Is  the  way  Congress  has  managed 
the  system  since  beginning."  Cardwell  said, 
"liberalizing  benefits  throughout,  and  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  tax  rate  and  the  wage 
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base  .  .  .  and   if  tovj  looked  a 
four  years  ago.  the  same 
calates  benefits  apace  with  the 
does  the  same  thing  with  the 
will  both  go  up  and  up  and  up 
are  no  ad  hoc  Increases.  That's 
whether  the  political  system  w 
long  enough  to  test  this  theor  ' 
movement  Indexed  to  the  cost 
The  system  Is  under  stress  as 
by  the  change  of  age  In  the 
from  inflation.  But,  Cardwell 
plying  fresh  thinking  to  an  estdbl 
gram  that  has  become  polltlca!  ly 
able  Is  more  difficult  than  ever. 
"That's  one  thing  our  political 
very  poorly,  If  it  does  it  at  all.  is 
one   thing  for  another,  and 
marginal  to  make  way  for  a 
don't  do  this  very  well.  It  may 
very  uncomfortable  corner,  but 
are  some  things  we  should  look 
look  at  the  minimum  benefit." 

The  minimum  benefit 
was  established  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Years  back,  the  call 
vealed  that  the  first  minimum 
have  been  something  like  75 
That     was    considered     an 
hardly  worth  sending  through 
it  was  raised  to  $10.  It  has  sinks 
over  $90,  and  Is  paid  out  mostl;  ■ 
who  have  worked  the  bare  miuir 
necessary  to  gain  coverage,   an 
result  reap  far  more  benefits  th^u 
in. 

Another  reform  Cardwell  back^ 
tribution    of    the    load     of 
throughout  the  year,  simply  to 
individual's     payroll      tax     over 
amounts. 

But  these  are  details.  He  sees 
viable — for  the  present,  but  iss\les 
WEirning  against  the  trends  that 
with  constant  liberalization  of 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  terrib 
Cardwell  said,  "for  the  society 
its  current  generation  now  coming 
labor  market  not  to  worry  about  i 
have  the  attitude  'the  government 
care  of  you.'  That  in  itself  Is  a 
government  is  not  going  to  take 
It's  still  taxes." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSi:  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AUTHORIZATJION  ACT. 
1 975— AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1425 


to  lie  on 


hin  self. 


year 
miss  les 


•  Oidered  to  be  printed  anc 
the  table. » 

Mr.    KENNEDY     (for 
Symington,    Mr.    Cranston, 
Humphrey  1    submitted   an 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  th^m 
to  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
priations  during  the  fiscal 
procurement  of  aircraft, 
vessek,  tracked   combat  vehicles 
pedoes,  and  other  weapons,  anc 
development,  test  and  evaluati  )n 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescrite 
thorized  persormel  strength  fo;' 
tive  duty  component  and  of 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  combonent 
the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civ  llan 
sonnel  of  the  Department  of 
and  to  authorize  the  militarj 
student  loads,  and  for  other 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1430 

t  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table). 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  ah  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3000),  supra. 
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FULL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  UNITS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1426 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HH.  11221)  to  provide  full  de- 
posit insuiance  for  pubUc  units  and  to  in- 
crease deposit  insui-ance  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RURAL  ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1428 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry.) 

Mr.  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12526 1  to  amend  sections 
306  and  308  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936. 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1434    AND     143S 

'Oi-dered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

TAX    RELIEF — REFOBM    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2  of  this  year,  I  introduced,  along  with 
Senator  Chiles,  amendment  No.  1247  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  H.R.  8217.  Since 
that  time,  other  amendments  have  been 
proposed,  some  of  which  are  generally 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  amendment 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Chiles 
and  me.  We  remain  convinced  of  the  de- 
sirability of  the  tax  relief— tax  reform 
package  we  introduced  and,  for  that  rea- 
son. Senator  Chiles  and  I  are  resubmit- 
ting our  proposal  in  the  form  of  two 
separate  amendments  to  be  added  to 
H.R.  14832,  the  debt  ceiling  bUI  soon  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  Senate. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish several  objectives.  The  first 
provides  tax  relief  to  some  55  million  tax- 
payers—nearly 90  percent  of  all  tax- 
payers by  replacing  the  present  $750  per- 
sonal exemption  income  deduction  with  a 
nonoptional  $200  personal  exemption  tax 
credit.  This  is  a  proposal  originally  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  very  able  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and 
I  warmly  applaud  him  for  originating 
what  I  view  as  an  essential  of  tax  reform. 
This  relief  is  essential,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  millions  of  middle-  and  low-in- 
come families  presently  hard  hit  by  a  gal- 
loping rate  of  inflation.  I  do  want  to  em- 
phasize, though,  that  I  regard  as  essen- 
tial to  true  tax  reform  the  mandatory 
character  of  my  amendment.  I  am  aware, 
or  course,  that  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  prefer  to  simply  add  the  tax 
credit  device  to  the  existing  structure 
and  allow  taxpayers  the  choice  of  a  per- 
sonal exemption  in  the  form  of  either  a 
deduction  or  a  tax  credit,  whichever 
might  be  the  more  advantageous  for  a 
particular  taxpayer. 

In  my  judgment,  the  optional  credit- 
deduction  mechanism  is  unwise  and  ill- 
advised  for  one  vei-y  simple  reason.  It 


would  create  a  two-tier  system  of  tax 
benefits  from  the  personal  exemption.  On 
one  level  would  be  the  vast  majority  of 
American  taxpayers,  all  of  whom  would 
benefit  equally  by  taking  the  tax  credit. 
On  the  second  level  would  be  the  small 
number  of  wealthier  taxpayers — some 
6  million  people — who  would  take  the 
present  income  deduction  because  for 
them  the  deduction  would  be  more  valu- 
able than  the  tax  credit.  This  is  not  the 
direction  of  tax  reform.  Such  a  system 
would  not  be  tnie  tax  equity.  For  this 
reason,  I  propose  that  we  make  the  tax 
credit — a  highly  desirable  change — a 
nonoptional  benefit. 

The  second  amendment  is  designed  to 
insure  against  the  dangers  of  further  in- 
flation that  might  be  threatened  by  the 
revenue  loss  caused  by  the  proposed  tax 
relief.  The  only  hope  we  have  of  Insuring 
against  more  inflation  is,  I  think,  to  cou- 
ple with  tax  relief — tax  reform.  Senator 
Chiles  and  I  propose  thiee  revenue-rais- 
ing tax  reform  measures  designed  to  ac- 
complish this:  first,  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  DISC  provisions;  second,  repeal  of 
the  asset  depreciation  range  system: 
and,  third,  sharp  limitation  on  the  avail- 
ability of  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  May  2,  1974. 
explaining  the  amendment  further  and 
the  amendments  themselves  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  amendments  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Exemption  Prom  Duty  Certain  Equipment 
AND  Repairs  for  'Vessels — Amendment 

amendment  no.  1247 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

AN  income  tax  reallocation  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  recently  about  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  substantial  Income  tax  cut.  To- 
day, I  am  submitting  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Chiles)  tax  re- 
lief— tax  reform  amendment  that  we  shall 
propose  when  H.R.  8217  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Nelson  is  also  introducing  a 
tax  relief — tax  reform  blU  today.  I  applaud 
his  efforts  and  look  forward  to  supporting 
him  as  we  pursue  the  goal  of  tax  fairness. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  form  of  relief 
or  cutback  is  an  essential  element  of  much 
needed  tax  reform.  But  we  must  be  cautious 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  relief  is  pro- 
vided. 

Some  form  of  reallocation  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  burden  Is  a  wise  and  desirable 
manner  in  which  to  help  millions  of  infla- 
tion-pressed American  families  to  cope  with 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  I  believe.' 
though,  that  we  should  achieve  this  goal 
without  even  arguably  Jeopardizing  the  eco- 
nomic paction  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

I  further  believe  that  we  have  before  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  not  only  provide 
economic  relief  to  the  vast  majority  of 
American  taxpayers,  but  also  to  do  so  in 
a  way  that  provides  them  a  significant  meas- 
ure of  fair  play  In  the  operation  of  their 
Federal  tax  system.  We  should,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, seize  this  opportunity  to  reallocate, 
on  the  principle  of  fairness,  some  of  the 
overall  Income  tax  burden. 

I  would  like  first  to  explain  my  concern 
over  the  proposals  that  have  been  made  by 
some  of  a  blanket  tax  cut  without  any  off- 
setting  revenue   raising   features.   Although 
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many  things  about  the  present  state  of  our 
economy  are  unclear.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  abundantly 
obvious  to  all  of  us. 
One  is  that  Inflation  has  not  been  halted. 
Another  Is  that  inflation  has  hit  hardest 
those  Americans  with  middle  and  lower  in- 
comes. Americans  are  today  trapped  in  the 
vise  of  higher  prices,  concurrently  shrinking 
real  wages  and  the  unrelenting  pressure  of 
Federal  taxes.  It  is  sensible  to  propose  that 
they  should  have  the  pressure  of  that  vise 
loosened  by  having  less  of  their  wages  with- 
held through  the  Federal  tax  system. 

But  taxes  are  not  the  only  Important  vari- 
able in  any  income-enhancing  plan.  Infla- 
tion, which  affects  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers  the  most,  also  plays  a  decisive  role 
in  income  distribution  and  growth.  There- 
fore, it  seems  that  any  tax  proposal  must  In 
reality  have  twin  objectives.  The  first  should 
be  to  place  the  burden  of  such  a  tax  pro- 
posal more  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  can  pay;  the  second,  to  minimize 
any  adverse  price  effects  on  the  economy. 

A  brief  perusal  of  recent  economic  re- 
ports quickly  underlines  the  serious  strains 
already  being  placed  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can. Statistics  Just  released  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment reveal  that  while  the  net  income  of 
the  average  American  worker  increased  by 
5.2  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974,  real 
compensation  declined  by  almost  5.6  percent 
at  an  annual  rate.  Inflation  has  simply  more 
than  offset  any  surface  increase  in  income. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  rate  of  inflation 
approached  14.5  percent  computed  annually, 
something  quite  unorthodox  by  traditional 
economic  standards  occurred.  Both  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  In  the  private  sec- 
tor and  productivity  declined  at  annual  rates 
of  more  than  5.5  percent.  Such  behavior  is 
normally  characteristic  of  economies  under- 
going periods  of  low  inflation. 

This  anomalous  behavior  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  output  recession  is  finding  its  orl- 
gUis  not  in  decreasing  demand  at  all — as  has 
traditionally  been  the  case — but  rather  In 
shortage  of  supply.  Conversely,  increases  In 
Inflation  appear  to  be  originating  in  the  at- 
tempts of  producers  to  compensate  for  falling 
production  due  to  raw  materials  shortages — 
especially  energy — by  raising  prices. 

This  rapid  escalation  of  inflation  concom- 
itant with  productivity  and  output  "reces- 
sion' presents  a  difficult  dilemma,  for  forces 
normally  working  against  one  another  to  re- 
store equUibrium  now  appear  to  be  acting 
temporarily  in  concert.  Thus,  strategies  de- 
signed to  decrease  inflationary  pressure  are 
likely  to  further  aggravate  high  unemploy- 
ment and  lower  output  while  strategies  de- 
signed to  spur  growth  in  productivity  and 
output  and  lower  unemployment  are  likely 
to  encourage  higher  rates  of  inflation. 

It  is  In  this  context  of  "stagflation"  that 
we  must  view  any  tax  cut  proposal.  If  we 
agree  that  any  such  cut  should  be  designed 
to  Improve  the  plight  of  those  Americans 
most  seriously  affected  by  Inflation— the 
lower-  and  middle-income  groups — then  any 
such  cut  must  be  Judged  by  reference  to  the 
Income  effects  it  will  have  on  these  Individ- 
uals. 

In  the  case  of  any  tax  cut,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate and  obvious  income  effect:  that  is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  money  readily 
available  to  any  wage  earner.  But,  any  such 
increase  In  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  immediate  expenditure  by  consumers 
eventually  translates  itself  through  the  de- 
mand mechanism  into  Increased  inflation. 
Thus,  one  must  subtract  the  decline  in  real 
income  lost  to  inflation  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  cut  from  the  addition  to  earnings 
accruing  from  the  tax  cut  to  determine  the 
true  Income  effects. 

For  example,  if  a  family's  income  was 
510,000  and  the  Increase  In  inflation  due  to 
the  tax  cut  was  2  percent,  then  the  family's 
income  in  real  terms  suffered  a  loss  of  over 


$200.  Therefore,  any  tax  cut.  to  make  sense, 
must  Increase  this  family's  income  by  more 
than  $200.  If  It  does  not,  the  tax  cut  is  self- 
defeating,  and  any  income  gains  are  quickly 
erased  by  price  losses — that  is,  growing  infia- 
tlon. 

With  the  economy  already  undergoing 
severe  strain  from  inflation.  Induced  by 
shortages  of  supply,  a  simple  tax  cut  is  very 
likely  to  result  in  even  higher  rates  of  Infla- 
tion, and  hence,  less  real  value  to  the  aver- 
age consumer.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
the  cut  Is  considered  in  light  of  a  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget  of  $5.4  billion  this  year 
and  an  anticipated  deficit  of  almost  $10  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1975.  Any  tax  cut  would 
only  further  aggravate  fiscal  problems  by 
cutting  Federal  revenues  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing Federal  expenditures.  The  logical 
result  of  this  would  seem  to  be  a  further 
erosion  in  the  buying  power  of  the  average 
consumer — an  effect  quite  opposite  to  that 
intended  by  the  proposal  to  simply  cut  taxes. 
As  Prof.  Otto  Esksteir  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, stated  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  March:  "My 
feeling  against  a  tax-cut  Is  mainly  based  on 
the  longer  term  needs  for  resources  by  the 
Federal  government.  We  have  cut  taxes  too 
much  In  the  last  four  years,  and  we  will 
need  the  tax  base  to  meet  the  future  social 
goals." 

Profs.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and  Mur- 
ray Wiedenbaum  echoed  this  concern  when 
they  also  concluded,  respectively: 

"I  am  very  doubtful  about  a  tax  reduc- 
tion. Inflation  is  still  a  major  problem.  It's 
a  tough  fact  that  tax  reduction  is  the  WTong 
medicine  for  that,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
the  $6.5  billion  estimated  revenue  loss  (to 
the  Federal  government)  would  add  to  in- 
flationary pressures  which  remain  so  very 
strong." 

Thus,  for  many  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  simple  tax  cut.  I  believe 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  twin  objec- 
tives of  tax  reform  and  price  stability  is  to 
couple  any  tax  cut  with  reforms  designed  to 
offset  any  losses  of  Federal  revenue,  thereby 
minimizing  the  danger  of  added  Inflation. 

With  this  in  mind  I  have  proposed  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217.  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  proposal  will  provide  the  much- 
needed  tax  relief  without  posing  the  threat 
to  middle-  and  lower-income  persons  of  hav- 
ing that  relief  eaten  away  by  yet  more  exag- 
gerated rates  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  addresses  Itself  to  several  of  the  most 
Inequitable,  trnjustlfiable,  and  unnecessary 
tax  breaks  presently  built  into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 
Our  amendment  will  propose  to — 
First,  replace  the  present  personal  exemp- 
tion In  the  form  of  a  deduction  with  a  non- 
optional  tax  credit  of  $200. 

Second,  repeal  the  code  provision  allowing 
the  deferral  of  certain  export  income — ^DISC; 
terminate,  with  an  exception,  the  investment 
tax  credit;  and  eliminate  the  asset  deprecia- 
tion range  system. 

Step  No.  1  In  our  proposal  will  provide 
tax  relief  for  nearly  55  million  taxpayers 
this  represents  nearly  90  percent  of  all  the 
tax  returns  that  are  filed  each  year.  The 
bulk  of  this  relief  will  go  to  taxpayers  with 
annual  income  of  $20,000  per  year  and  less. 
Step  No.  2  of  our  proposal  is  designed  to 
offset  the  loss  in  tax  revenues  caused  by 
step  No.  1 — about  6.1  billion — by  repealing 
some  of  the  least  Justifiable  tax  breaks 
presently  in  the  Code. 

First,  the  so-called  DISC  provisions  of  the 
code  would  be  repealed.  These  provisions 
allow  certain  businesses  engaged  in  export- 
ing to  defer  half  of  their  overseas  income 
and,  in  the  end,  this  deferral  can  be  so 
extended  as  to  amount  to  the  equivalent  of 
an  taitlal  exemption  from  taxation  for  the 
part  of  the  exporter's  income. 

A  Treasury  report  released  just  lest  week 
Informs   the   Congress   that    DISC   cost    the 


Federal  Government  21,2  times  as  much  as 
was  anticipated  in  1972.  When  enacted,  the 
Congress  was  told  that  DISC  would  mean  a 
loss  of  about  $100  million  In  Federal 
revenues.  Instead,  DISC  has  meant  a  sub- 
sidization of  the  exporting  business  to  the 
tune  of  $250  million.  Moreover,  the  report 
states  that — 

"On  balancv',  it  seems  likely  that  the  1973 
income  figures,  and  hence  revenue  loss,  wUl 
exceed  the  estimated  1972  loss." 

niere  are  two  disturbing  elements  of  the 
tax  subsidization  of  exporters.  One  is  the 
high  uncertainty  of  the  need  for  the  DISC 
provisions.  We  Just  do  not  know  how  much 
of  the  increased  exporting  activity  in  1972 
would  have  occurred  without  the  help  of 
DISC. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  devaluation 
and  other  general  economic  influences  have 
Inevitably  spurred  on  exporting:  we  know, 
hence,  that,  to  some  extent  DISC  has  been 
an  utter,  unjustified  waste. 

The  other  disturbing  element  of  DISC  is 
the  fact  that  Its  Incentive  features  all  too 
often  may  result  in  American  manufactur- 
ers exporting  Items  that  American  consum- 
ers find  they  are  unable  to  obtain  here  at 
home.  This  is  an  unnecessary  business  in- 
centive and  an  unnatural  tax  policy.  Repeal 
of  this  provision  will  result  in  a  revenue 
gain  of  $250  million. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment  that 
will  bring  in  new  revenue  will  be  a  termina- 
tion of  the  Investment  tax  credit,  subject  to 
a  limited  exception.  We  propose  to  limit  the 
credit  to  assets  with  a  cost  basis  of  $100,000 
or  less.  The  credit  would  be  fully  applicable 
up  to  a  cost  basis  of  $50,000,  and  would  then 
be  Incrementally  phased  out  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

I  seriously  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Investment  tax  credit  is  much  of  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy  at  all.  If  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation  is  convinced  of  the 
profitability  of  further  Investment,  then 
marginal  benefits  accruing  from  a  tax  credit 
will  play  a  very  small  role  in  their  decision 
to  Invest.  If  the  venture  is  Inherently  non- 
profitable,  then  it  should  not  be  further  sub- 
sidized by  an  investment  tax  credit.  The 
credit  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  classic  example  of 
the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  induce  certain 
economic  behavior,  whether  that  behavior 
needs  to  be  Induced  or  not. 

The  effect  of  the  tax  credit  Is  very  nearly 
to  completely  offset  the  Interest  costs  an 
Investor  must  pay  to  borrow  the  funds  to  be 
invested.  Thus,  borrowing  is  largely  at  the 
expense,  not  of  the  investor,  but  of  taxpayers 
In  general.  The  extraction  of  those  dollars 
from  the  average  taxpayer  in  order  to  subsi- 
dize the  borrowing  of  corporate  investors 
ought  to  require  a  showing  of  compelling 
need  If  it  is  to  be  Justified  at  all.  Such  a  show- 
ing has  not,  to  my  satisfaction,  been  made. 
Thus,  the  burden  ought  to  be  shifted  back 
to  those  presently  benefiting  to  come  to  the 
Congress  and  demonstrate  their  individual 
need  for  economic  subsidization  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  estimates  that 
the  change  proposed  by  Senator  Chiles  and 
me  wUl  yield  from  $3.5  to  $4  billion  In  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues. 

The  third  revenue-raising  element  of  our 
proposal  Is  a  repeal  of  the  asset  depreciation 
range  system.  ADR  allows  rapid  tax  deprecia- 
tion of  machluc.-y  and  equipment,  and  is  de- 
fended as  an  incentive  for  the  purchase  of 
new  assets,  much  like  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  The  system  is  essentially  a  fiction, 
since  financial  accounting  in  shareholders' 
and  creditors'  reports  uses  far  less  rapid  de- 
preciation methods.  Rapid  depreciation 
amounts  to  a  deferral  of  taxes:  this  deferral 
is  a  highly  valuable  tax  reduction  device.  Like 
the  Investment  credit,  we  have  been  shown 
no  current  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  tax 
preference.  Fifty  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
ADR,  it  Is  estimated,  go  to  the  largest  103 
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corporatious.  Eighty  percent  of 
vi'Ul  go  to   the  largest  2.500 
JvLSt  one-tweutietb  of  1  percent 
businesses.  Wtiat  ADR,  lu  reality 
that  the  Federal   Government, 
payers'    expense    provides 
giants  Interest-free  loans  of 
one  each  year. 

Senator   Chiles   and    I 
nate   the   ADB  concept — a 
one  more  step  In  the  direction  o 
Federal    CJovernmeut    inter: 
the  tax  system  In  the  decision 
esses  of  the  free-enterprise  sy 
peal  vk'ill  net  the  Treasury  appro  t 
billion. 

The  new  revenue  raised  by 
Is  to  be  used  to  finance  tax  rel 
90  percent  of  all  Federal  incoi 
The  method  by  which  this  is 
pli£hed  l£  replacement  of  the 
personal  exemptions  with   a 
those  exemptions.  The  credit  w 
an  optional  basis,  although  I 
the  attractiveness  of  the  option 
would  simply  be  unfair. 

Tax  reform,  if  to  be  trtie  to  thi 
of  equity  inherent  in  that 
must  face  a  fundamental  realii] 
reform  the  tax  system  by  giving 
everyone.  Tax  relief  for  the  man  ■ 
from  those  presently  paying 
fair  share.  The  American 
this  fact  of  life.  So,  too.  should 
Moreover,    equity    knows    no 
True  equity  shotUd  not  mean 
to  be  treated  "more  fairly"  tii^n 
that  some  taxpayers  are    "more 
others  under  the  law. 

The  present  personal  exemptif>n 
backward  simply  because  It 
sistance  to  taxpayers  in  proport|i 
marginal  tax  bracket 

Thus,  for  the  very  wealthie^ 
ers,  the  C750  exemption  meanfi 
their  income  will  not  be  taxed 
wise  applicable  70  percent  tax 
wealthiest  taxpayer,  then,  the 
worth  about  $525  in  real  dollar^ 
the  lowest  marginal  bracket 
ever,    the    e.Kemption    is    worth 
•  105 — this    notwithstanding    thii 
their  basic  living  expenses  for 
essentials  of  life  do  not  cost  then  l 
because  they  are  less  affluent  tha  ii 
payers.  For  a  family  of  four  witl  i 
of  $15,000   a  year,  the  exemptif: 
about  $185. 

But,  since   the  exemption   Is 
provide  tax  recognition  to  the 
one  Incurs  for  the  basic  essenti4ls 
should  not  be  valuable  to  a 
so  far  as  he  is  wealthy.  Thus,  in 
the  credit  that  Is  available  in  Ueti 
tlon  for  personal  exemptions 
provided  on  an  optional  basis, 
available  to  all  taxpayers,  rich, 
the  middle,  on  an  equal  basis. 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  one 
be  always  kept  in  mind 
system:   every  time   one   taxpay 
have  to  pay  some  or  all  of  his 
of  the  American  p)eopIe   must 
slack. 

It  Is  the  presence  in  the  Federa 
et"  of  some  (65  or  (70  billion 
sldlzatlon    like    those    I    propose 
which  ba5  for  years  stood  In  the 
meaningful  tax  relief.  Many  of 
sharply  distort  the  progresslvene^ 
system. 

Thus,  there  exists  this 
(Icatlon  for  our  amendment:  It 
soon  to  close  off  the  most 
the  tax  loopholes.  And  that  Is 
we  proposed. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  aisle  will  be  able  to  join  In 
relief   few   mllllona   of   the 
American  taxpayers,  and   a 
reallocation   of  the   Federal    tax 
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some  who  have  for  too  long  not  been  paying 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  taxes. 

AVENDMKNT   NO.    1434 

Insert  the  f(rfIowlng: 

Sec.  3.  Amtstoment  or  the  Interkal  Reventie 

Code. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  section  4,  5.  or  6  a  reference  is 
made  (by  way  of  amendment  or  repeal  or 
otherwise)  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 
Sec.  4.  Limitation  of  Investment  Credit. 

(a)  Ik  Genebai.. — Section  46(a)(1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amount  of  credit)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  General  BtJix. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  a  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  the  following  table)  of  the 
qualified  Investment  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (c) ). 

"If  the  basis  of  the  sec-  The  applicable 

tlon  38  property  is —  percentage  is — 

$50,000    or    less 7 

More  than  $50,000  but  not  more  than 

$58,000   __.     6 

More  than  $58,000  but  not  more  than 

$66,000    5 

More  than  ?66,000  but  not  more  than 

$74,000. -_ .._     4 

More  than  $74,000  but  not  more  than 

$82,000   3 

More  than  $82,000  but  not  more  than 

$90.000 2 

(100,000    1 

More  than  $90,000  but  not  more  than 
More  than  $100,000 0". 

(b)  EFFEcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty— 

(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  which  is  begun  on  or  after 
January  1,  1974;  or 

(2)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
on  or  after  that  date. 

(c)  Bubpiart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  rules  for  computing 
credit  for  investment  in  certain  depreciable 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  50-1.  Second  Tekmination  of  Credit. 

"(a)  Gencbai.  Rule. — Fcwr  purp>o6e8  of  this 
8ubp«ut,  the  term  'section  38  property'  does 
not  include  property  the  cost  basis  of  which 
exceeds  $100,000  and — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erectlcm  of  which  Is  begtm  on  or  after 
January  1, 1974,  or 

"(2)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  such  date, 

other  than  second  preterminatlon  property. 

"(b)  SECOlfD  Pretermination  Property. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
regulations  describing  property  which  Is 
treated  as  pretermination  property  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a).  Such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  rules  similar  to  and  consist- 
ent with  the  proTlslons  of  section  49(b). 

"(c)  Leased  Propehtt. — In  the  case  of 
property  which  is  leased  on  or  after  January 
1,  1974  (other  than  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  to  lease  entered  Into  before  such 
date),  which  Is  section  38  property  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  lessor  but  la  property  which 
would  not  be  section  38  prop>erty  because  of 
the  application  of  subsection  (a)  if  acquired 
by  the  lessee,  and  which  is  property  of  the 
same  kliul  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  sold  to 
cu&tomers  before  such  date,  or  ordinarily 
leased  before  such  date  and  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  48(d) ,  sucli  property  shall 
not  be  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee. 

'■(d)  Propebty  Placed  in  Service  After 
1980. — For  purpose-s  of  this  subpart,  the  term 


'section  38  property'  does  not  include  any 
property  placed  in  service  after  December 
31,1980." 

(d)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  50-1.  Second  termination  of  credit. ' 
Sec.  5.  Repeal  of  the  Tax  Exemption  fob  a 
DISC. 

(a)  In  Oener.*l. — Section  991  (relating  to 
tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  1974.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — Section 
992(a)  (relating  to  definition  of  DISC)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)    Termination, — No   corp»oratton   shall 
he  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973.'" 
Sec.  6.  Repeal  or  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
System. 

(a)  Section  167(m)  (relating  to  the  Asset 
Depreciation  Range  System)    Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  167(a)  (relating  to  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  reasonable  allowance  shall  be  com- 
puted, subject  to  the  provisions  of  Revenue 
Pr(x:edure  62-21  (Including  the  provisions  for 
the  reserve  ratio  test)  as  in  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  on  the  basis  of  the  exp>ectcd 
useful  life  of  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
taxpayer.". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sliall  apply  to  property  placed  In  service 
after  December  31,  1973.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1974, 
but  it  shall  not  apply  to  property  placed  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  calendar 
years  1971,  1972,  1973,  or  1974  If  an  election 
has  been  made  to  have  the  provisions  of 
section   167(m)    applicable  to  such  property. 

Amendment  No.  1435 
Insert  the  following: 
Sec.   3.   Amendment   of   the   International 
Revenite  Code. 
Except    as    otherwise    expressly    provided, 
whenever  In  section  4  a  reference  Is  made 
( by  way  of  amendment  or  repeal  or  other- 
wise)  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section,  chapter,  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Sec.  4.  (Credit  Against  Tax,  in  Lieu  or  Deduc- 
tion, FOR  Personal  Exemptions. 

(a)  In  General. — Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  42  as  section  43  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  41  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  42.  Personal  Exemptions. 

"There  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3,  the  amount 
determined  under  section  151  for  personal 
exemptions.  Si;ch  credit  shall  not  exceed  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  3  for  the  taxable 
year." 

(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendment. — So  much  of 
section  151  of  such  Code  (relathig  to  deduc- 
tions for  piersonal  exemptions)  as  precedes 
subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  151.  Credit  for  Personal  Exemptions. 

"(a)  Amount  or  Credit. — The  amount  of 
the  credit  allowed  by  section  42  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  p>ersonal  exemptions  shall  be 
$200  for  each  exemption  allowed  to  the  tax- 
payer under  this  section  for  the  taxable 
year.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment. — Section  151 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "of  $750" 
wherever  It  appears  therein. 

(d)  T'echnical  Amendments. — 
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(1)  Sections  2(a)(1)(B),  2(b)(1),  143(b) 
y\).  214(b)(1)(A),  874(b),  and  931(e)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "de- 
duction" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lleti  thereof  the  word  "credit". 

(2)  Section  37(a)  (relating  to  retirement 
Income  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "section  35"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and 
section  42  (relating  to  personal  exem;!- 
tions) ". 

(3)  Section  41(b)(2)  (relating  to  contri- 
butions to  candidates  for  public  office)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "sec- 
tion 38"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  ",  and  section  42  (relat- 
ing to  personal  exemptions) ". 

(4)  Section  46(a)(3)(B)  (relating  to  :he 
Investment  credit)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(B)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions), and". 

(5)  Section  60A(n)  (3)  (relating  to  credit 
for  exi>enses  of  work  incentive  programs)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph : 

(F)  section  42  (relating'  to  p>ersonal  ex- 
emptions)." 

(6)  Section  63(b)  (relating  to  definition  of 
taxable  Income)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  after  the  words  "adjusted 
gross  Income"  and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof 
"minus  such  standard  deduction". 

(7)  Section  72(n)(3)  (relating  to  special 
computation  of  taxable  income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A). 

(8)  Section  170(b)(1)(C)  (relating  to  un- 
limited charitable  deduction)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (ii). 

(9)  Section  172(d)(3)  (relating  to  net 
operating  loss  deduction)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  Estates  and  trusts. — No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  personal  exemption 
allowed  an  estate  or  trust  under  section 
642(b)." 

(10)  SecUon  443(c)  (relating  to  return  for 
short  period)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a 
deduction  under  section  151  (and)  any  de- 
duction In  lieu  thereof) "  and  Inserting  :n 
lieu  thereof  "as  a  credit  imder  section  151  or 
a  deduction  under  section  642(b)". 

(11)  The  last  sentence  of  section  642(b) 
(relating  to  estates  and  trusts)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  deductions  allowed 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  42  (relating  to 
credit  for  personal  exemptions).". 

(12)  Section  703(a)(2)  (relating  to  part- 
nership computations)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (B) . 

(13)  Section  873(b)(3)  (relating  to  non- 
resident aliens)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Credit  for  personal  exemption. — Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  alien  In- 
dividual who  is  a  resident  of  a  contiguous 
country,  only  one  credit  shall  be  allowed  for 
exemptions  under  section  151.". 

(14)  Section  891  (relating  to  citizens  of 
foreign  countries)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  section  161  and". 

(15^  Section  933(1)  (relating  to  residents 
of  Puerto  RJco)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(other  than  the  deductions  under  section 
151,  relating  to  personal  exemptions)". 

(16)  Section  iail(b)(3)  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  capital  loeses)  is  amended  by 
sulking  out  "the  deductl6na  provided  In  sec- 
tion 151  (relating  to  personal  exemptions) 
or  any  deduction  in  lieu  thereof  and  Inaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "any  deduction  allowed 
by  secUon  642(b)". 

(17)  Section    1402(a)     (relating    to   self- 


employment  income)    Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  ( 7 ) . 

(e)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beglnntog  after  December  31.  1973. 

amendment  no.    1436 

"  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

foreign     tax     credit     amendment     to     h.r 

14832 debt  ceiling  BILL 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Marcii  1,  1974, 1  introduced  S.  3095,  a  bill 
designed  to  deny  tax  credit  treatment  to 
any  payment  to  a  foreign  government 
wliich  is  in  reality,  not  an  income  tax 
but  a  royalty  payment.  S.  3095  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  McIntyre,  Cranston, 
Case,  Church,  Cannon,  Tunney,  and 
Humphrey. 

This  matter  is  a  clear-cut  one:  royal- 
ties ordinarily  are  deduction  business  ex- 
penses and  are  not  creditable  against 
Federal  tax  liability.  Tlie  amendment  I 
introduce  today  will  extend  that  principle 
to  multinational  petroleum  companies 
which  too  long  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  foreign  tax  credit  provisions  of  the 
tax  code  to  engage  in  operations  abroad 
rather  than  there  at  home. 

Recently,  I  proposed  S.  3095  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217.  Since  it  now 
appears  that  the  debt  ceiling  bill  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  first,  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  reintroduce  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  allowance  of  a 
tax  credit  for  bona  fide  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments.  To  admin- 
ister oiu-  tax  laws  otherwise  would,  in 
effect,  cause  a  double  income  taxation  of 
foreign -source  income  and  would  thereby 
put  American  businesses  operating 
abroad  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  rela- 
tive to  foreign  corporations. 

The  dangers  of  those  disadvantages, 
however,  must  be  balanced  against  the 
inequities  caused  here  at  home  by  fun- 
damentally unfair  advantages  that  are 
afforded  multinational  corporations 
alone.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  of  fact 
to  suggest  that  the  abuse  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code — an  abuse  for  which  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  must  claim  a  part 
of  the  blame  since  its  interpretation  alone 
allows  royalties  to  be  credited  against 
taxes — is  one  reason  that  the  oil  and 
gas  giants  often  pay  little  or  no  Federal 
income  taxes. 

Under  this  amendment,  royalty  pay- 
ments will  not  be  creditable  against  taxes 
due  the  Federal  Government.  Only  true 
Income  taxes  will  be  creditable  against 
taxes;  any  so-called  taxes  that  are  im- 
posed on  a  per-volume  basis,  including 
per-barrel  taxes,  must,  of  course,  be 
treated  as  royalties  and  not  as  income 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  proposed  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1436 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
That  (a)  section  903  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of 
creditable    taxes)     is    amended    to    read    as 
follows : 


"(a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(R),  the 
term  "income,  war  profits  and  excess  profits 
taxes'  means  a  tax  paid  tu  lieu  of  a  tax  on 
Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits  other- 
wise generally  imposed  by  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  by  any  foreign  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Royalties. 

"(1)  In  General. —For  pur[>oses  of  this 
subpart  and  sections  164(a)  and  275(a),  in 
the  case  of  taxes  p>aid  or  accrued  to  any  for- 
eign country  with  re.ipect  to  Income  derived 
from  the  extraction,  production,  or  refining 
of  oil  or  gas  in  such  country,  the  term  'in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes' 
does  not  include  any  amount  paid  as  a 
royalty. 

"(2)     DETERMrN.\T10N    BY    SECRETARY    OR    Hl.S 

Delegate. — The  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (3) ,  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments made  to  any  foreign  country  in  con- 
nection with  Income  from  the  extraction, 
production,  or  refining  of  oil  or  gas  in  such 
country,  what  portion  (If  any)  of  that  pav- 
ment  constitutes  the  payment  of  a  royalty. 

"(3)  Basic  rules. — In  the  case  of  anv  for- 
eign country  which  lmj>oses  an  income,  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits  tax  on  Income  from 
activities  other  than  the  extraction,  produc- 
tion, or  refining  of  oU  or  gas  in  that  countrv. 
any  part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  Is  not  reasonably  simUar  ( in  term.'* 
of  the  rate  of  tax,  or  of  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  the  income  or  profits  involved)  to 
the  amount  payable  with  respect  to  income 
or  profits  arising  out  of  other  activities,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
is  considered  to  be  a  royalty  payment.  Iii 
the  case  of  any  other  foreign  country,  any 
part  of  a  payment  made  to  that  country 
as  an  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
tax  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  on  account  of  the  manner 
In  which  It  is  determined,  the  rate  or  amount 
involved,  or  any  other  reason,  to  constitute 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  is  considered  to  be 
a  royalty  payment.". 

(b)  Section  904(f)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  transitional  nUes  for  carrybacks 
and  carryovers)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph : 
"(C)  Carryovers  to  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973 — 

"(1)  Whenever  pre-1974  taxes  are,  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d),  deemed  to 
be  post-1973  taxes,  the  pre-1974  taxes  shall 
be  redetermined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  903(b)  (relating  to  roval- 
tles)  as  If  those  provisions  applied  to  "the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  pre-1974  taxes 
were  paid  or  accrued. 

"(II)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  'pre-1974  taxes'  means  taxes  paid 
or  accrued  to  any  foreign  countrv  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  In  anv  taxable 
year  ending  before  January  1.  1974.  and  the 
term  'po6t-l973  taxes'  means  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  any  taxable  >-ear 
beginning  after  December  31,  1973. •'. 

Src.  2.  The  amendments  made  bv  this  Art 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  vears  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1973. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS 
AMENDMENTS 

.^MENDIIENT    NO.     1 33  J 


OF 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1335, 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
1486)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  engage  In  certain  export  expan- 
sion activities,  and  for  related  purp)oses. 
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AJffiNDMEITT  NO.   137: 


At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Govern",   the   Senator   fron 
'  Mr.  McGee  » ,  the  Senator 
Dakota  'Mr.  Young),  the 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey  i 
tor    from    South    Carolina 
LINGS),   the   Senator  from 
I  Mr.  Jackson  > ,  the  Senator 
gan  <Mr.  Hart*,  and  the 
Pennsylvania     <Mr.    Schw 
added  as  cosponsors  of 
1371,  intended  to  be  proposec 
•  H.R.  8217)  to  exempt  from 
equipment  and  repairs  for  v 
a  ted  by  or  for  any  agency  of 
States  where  the  entries 
connection  with  vessels  arr 
January  5.  1972. 
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.\MEND.MENT    NO.     137; 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatp 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
tiie  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <  Mr 
Senator    from    Colorado     < 
NICK),  the  Senator  from 
Goldwater>  .  the  Senator  fron 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from 
'  Mr.  Jackson  ) ,  the  Senator 
chusetts    I  Mr.   Kennedy",   li 
from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGee" 
ator  from  South  Dakota  < 
ern  ) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
BAUM ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Mondale  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Moss),  the  Senator  from 
NuNN),  the  Senator  from 
Pack  WOOD  • ,  the  Senator  from 
<  Mr.  Proxmire  » .  the  Senator 
sylvania  'Mr.  Schweiker', 
from  New  Jersey  "Mr. 
added  as  cosponsors  of 
1375,  intended  to  be  proposed 
(S.  2351  >  to  prohibit  sex  disc; 
by  education  institutions  w 
purpose  is  the  training  of  indi ' 
the  military  services  of  the 
or  the  merchant  marine. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1405 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Sch\ 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amen  dment 
1405,  Intended  to  be  proposfd 
Jackson  to  the  bill   tS.  3000 
Department   of   Defense   Api^r 
Authorization  Act  of  1975. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGbvERN,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mondale ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  nendment 
No.  1418,  intended  to  be  prop4sed  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  8217>,  supra 
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tlie 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING!  1 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presid^it 
to  announce  to  the  Members 
ate  and  other  interested  parties 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
fairs  has  scheduled  an  open 
June  17,  1974,  on  the  nomihation 
President  Nixon  of  Mr.  Marmapuke 
ert  Ligon,  Mr.  Leonard  B. 
John  W.  Weber,  and  Mr 
Zausner,  to  be  Assistant  Administrators 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Adml  listration 
The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  air.  and  will 
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ON 


I  wish 
the  Sen- 
that  the 
Af- 
i^earing  for 
by 
Rob- 
Mr. 
Roger 


P<  ullot, 
Eric 


be  held  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
so  advise  the  stafif  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
each  of  these  gentlemen  be  included  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Benjamin  Franklin  Station, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Biography  of  Leonard  B  Pouliot,  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Management  and  Ad- 
ministration 

Leonard  B.  Pouliot  Joined  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Office  on  April  14,  1974,  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Management.  In  this  role, 
Mr.  Pouliot  serves  as  the  senior  adviser  to 
the  Administrator  and  principal  manager  on 
all  aspects  of  management  and  administra- 
tion for  the  Agency. 

Prior  to  this  appointment,  Mr.  Pouliot 
.served  as  the  Associate  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  (Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  Personnel)  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Before  that,  he  was  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Management  with  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  a  4'2  billion  dollar 
program  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

A  career  professional,  hLs  26  years  of  Fed- 
eral Service  Include  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, where  he  was  the  Director  of  Man- 
agement and  Personnel  Resources;  the  De- 
partment of  State,  where  he  served  in  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Admmistratlon's  of- 
fice with  responsibility  for  overseas  admin- 
istration; and  later  as  First  Secretary  at  the 
US.  Embassy  In  Bonn,  Germany.  He  has  also 
held  responsible  positions  wltli  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Pouliot  Is  currently  completing  a  Ph.D. 
program  with  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
He  receved  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  George 
Washington  University  and  a  B.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  the  Americas  (U.S. 
Mexico  City  College).  He  also  completed  the 
U.S.  Navy  V-5  Education  and  Training  pro- 
gram at  Mlddlebury  College  Vermont,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Naval  Avia- 
tion Schools. 

Born  In  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1923,  he  is  married  to  the  former 
Marguerite  Dormieres  of  France  and  resides 
in  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Biocraphy  of  Duke  R.  Licon.  Nominated  To 
Be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Energy 
Resources  Development,  Federal  Energy 
Administration 

Since  December  1973,  Mr.  Ligon  has  served 
as  Assistant  Admlniatrator  for  Policy,  Plan- 
ning and  Regulation  at  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  In  that  role,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  formulation  and  development  of  all  price, 
allocation  and  rationing  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  agency. 

Prom  March  to  December  1973,  Mr.  Ligon 
served  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  Department  of  the  Interior,  where  he 
directed  the  development  of  basic  data  and 
analysis  used  by  the  Energy  Policy  Office  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee In  making  national  decisions  on 
energy.  Mr.  Ligon  was  also  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee,  a  cabinet- 
level.  Interagency  group  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  oil  Import  policies. 

Before  becoming  oil  and  gas  advisor  to 
Treasury  Secretaries  John  B.  Connelly  and 
George  P.  Shtiltz,  Mr.  Ligon  .served  as  an 
administrative  assistant  In  the  Continental 
Oil    Company.    A    native    of  Oklahoma,   Mr. 


Ligon  was  on  General  C.  B.  Abrams'  briefing 
staff   In    Viet    Nam    In    1969    and    1970. 

Mr.  Ligon  earned  a  doctorate  degree  in 
Jurisprudence  from  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School  (1969),  has  completed  graduate 
work  In  business  and  finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (1966),  and  holds  a  B.A.  in 
chemistry. 

Mr.  Ligon  Is  33  and  is  married  to  the  former 
Linda  Griffin. 

As  Assistant  Administrator  for  Energy  Re- 
sources Development.  Mr.  Ligon  would  de- 
velop and  implement  national  policies  and 
programs  to  lncrea.se  the  production  of 
domestic  energy  sources,  including  coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  synthetic  fuels,  nu- 
clear, shale,  geothermal  and  solar  energy. 

The  Energy  Resources  Development  divi- 
sion, imder  Mr.  Ligon's  leadership,  would 
also  be  responsible  for  formulating  and  im- 
plementing policies  and  programs  to  facili- 
tate the  siting,  construction  and  opera- 
tional regulation  of  facilities  required  for 
the  production,  conversion  and  distribution 
of  energy  in  ways  consistent  with  environ- 
mental standards. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Ligon  would  Initiate, 
direct  and  coordinate  policies  and  programs 
to  provide  an  appropriate  combluatlou  of 
financial,  tax,  regulatory  and  other  measures 
to  encourage  expanded  production  of  domes- 
tic energy  supplies  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

BiocRAPitAL  Sketch  of  John  W.  Weber 

John  W.  Weber.  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Operations  and  Compliance,  Federal  En- 
ergy Office,  and  Acting  Director,  Office  of 
Petroleum  Allocation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  the  principal  responsibility  in 
FEO  to  operate  and  manage  the  fuel  alloca- 
tion program.  This  includes  overseeing  field 
operations,  compliance  activities,  relations 
with  State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
directing  the  application  and  interpretation 
of  the  regulations  to  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

Since  1971  Weber  has  ser\ed  as  President 
of  Chayes  Virginia,  Inc.,  a  Connecticut-based 
manufacturing  company.  From  1060  to  1971 
he  was  a  principal  of  the  management  con- 
sulting firm  McKinsey  and  Company,  In 
Chicago.  He  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  en- 
ergy industry  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  working  with  petroleum  companies 
and  electric  and  gas  utilities. 

An  Ohio  native.  Weber  graduated  from 
Yale  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  industrial 
engineering  and  later  earned  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  degree  at  Harvard. 

Weber  holds  an  Ohio  certificate  as  a  Reg- 
istered Professional  Engineer.  He  Is  a  past 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Engineers,  a  Certified  Management  Con- 
sultant, and  the  author  of  several  scientific 
and  technical  publications. 

Weber  is  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Tieken.  They  have  three  children:  Lisa,  15; 
Bruce.  12;   and  Zeff,  8. 

Eric  R.  Zausner — Assistant    Administrator 
for    Economic    and    Data    Analysis    and 
Strategic    Planning;  and  Acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Energy  Conserva- 
tion AND  Environment 
Eric   R.   Zausner  serves   as  Assistant   Ad- 
ministrator for  Data  Analysis  and  Strategic 
Planning  for  the  agency,  and  Acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Energy  Conservation 
and  Environment.  His  most   immediate  re- 
.spKinslbllltles  are  to  oversee  the  analysis  of 
data  on  energy  supplies  and  consumption; 
the  analysis  of  effects  on  the  economy  and 
to    direct    formulation    and    evaluation    of 
strategic  plans  and   policy  based  on  these 
analyses.   In  addition,  Mr.  Zausner  directs 
transportation,  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial    energy   conservation    policy;    co- 
ordinates   Federal,    state   and    local    energy 
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conservation  programs,  energy  conservation 
studies;  and  assessments  of  environmental 
impact. 

Prior  to  this  appointment  Mr.  Zausner 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Energy.  His  responsibilities  in- 
cluded the  development  and  direction  of 
three  new  energy  staff  offices — the  Office  of 
Energy  Conservation,  the  Office  of  Energy 
Data  and  Analysis  and  the  Office  of  Energy 
Research  and  Development.  Other  line  agen- 
cies under  his  supervision  were  the  Office  of 
OU  and  Gas.  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and 
the  energy-related  activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  Mr.  Zausner  assisted  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Energy  and  Minerals  in 
overall  energy  policy  matter.s. 

Previously  he  was  a  Senior  Staff  Member 
on  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
E.xecutlve  Office  of  the  President.  His  re- 
sponsibilities Included  the  direction  of  all 
economic  and  quantitative  analyses  and 
policy  development  in  solid  waste  and 
energy.  Prior  to  his  position  with  the  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Zausner  was  Chief  of  the  Manage- 
ment Sciences  Section,  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management,  now  the  Office  of  Solid 
Waste  Management  Programs  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Zausner  received  his  ^Liste^  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  in  Finance  from 
the  Wharton  School.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Electrical  Engineering  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versitv. 


POSTPONEMENT   OF   HEARINGS 
ON  S.  2755 

Ml-.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chaii-man,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  hearings  on  S.  2755,  to 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  study  the  feasibility  of  entering 
Into  certain  international  cooperative 
programs  involving  the  utilization  of 
space  technology  and  application,  pre- 
viously scheduled  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for 
Wednesday,  June  12  at  9:30  a.m.,  have 
been  postponed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP  TO 
MOSCOW 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Friday  that  President  Nixon 
is  scheduled  to  depart  on  June  27  for 
the  summit  meeting  in  Moscow,  Prior  to 
this  annoimcement,  there  had  been  con- 
siderable debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  President  should  make  the  \1sit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of  the  im- 
peachment investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  House  Judiciaiy  Committee.  The 
purpose  of  the  summit  is  to  continue  the 
momentum  of  detente  and,  hopefully,  to 
reach  some  agreement  helping  to  re- 
strain the  aims  race. 

I  frankly  have  had  reservations  about 
the  Presidrait  making  this  trip,  but  have 
decided  that  so  long  as  there  are  no  Im- 
peachment proceedings  in  the  full  House, 
we  should  not  cripple  our  foreign  policy 
or  jeopardize  the  steps  we  have  already 
made  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  WhUe  the  House  InvesUgation  is 
gomg  on  the  President  must  be  permitted 
to  act  as  the  Chief  Executive.  I  do  not 
believe    that    domestic    difficulties    will 


cause  the  President  to  be  less  likely  to 
make  a  good  agreement  in  Moscow.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President  will  be  much 
more  constrained  now  than  If  he  were 
riding  the  crest  of  popularity.  He  knows 
that  he  must  bargain  tough  and  that  if 
an  agreement  can  be  made,  it  must  be  a 
good  agreement  because  it  will  be  ex- 
amined with  utmost  care  by  Congress, 
the  media,  and  the  public,  as  indeed  it 
should  be. 

However,  in  order  to  dispel  .some  cL 
the  doubt  that  has  sui'iomided  the  trip. 
I  think  the  President  would  be  wise  to 
invite  a  member  of  each  party  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  accompany 
him  on  this  important  mission. 

As  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial,  bipai'- 
tisanship  of  this  nature  has  had  great 
benefits  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
past. 

The  policy  of  containment,  constructed 
in  the  late  1940's  and  early  19o0s  aiound 
NATO  and  the  Marshall  plan,  was  rooted 
in  strong  bipartisan  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  chances  of  a  successlu!  policy  of 
detente  will  be  strengthened  if  it  too  is 
given  a  broad  bipartisan  base.  Detente  is 
not  a  straight  or  easy  road.  There  will  be 
many  disappointments  along  the  way, 
and  it  will  require  great  patience  and 
maturity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  It  will  require  strong  and  respcn- 
cible  leaderslaip  from  America's  chief  ex- 
ecutives and  Members  of  Congress. 

In  a  case  of  the  prof>osed  summit,  meet- 
ing in  Moscow,  a  bipartisan  congression- 
al delegation  would  help  impress  upon 
the  Soviet  that  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  share  powers 
and  responsibilities  in  foreign  policy.  I 
also  believe  sucli  a  delegation  would  show- 
that  tliere  is  a  broad  consensus  in  both 
parties  on  such  issues  as  the  importance 
of  mutual  restraints  on  the  arms  race  and 
the  need  for  greater  Soviet  attention  to 
individual  liberties. 

It  is  imperative  that  tlie  Soviets  be  dis- 
abused of  any  notions  they  may  have 
that  they  can  play  off  the  President 
against  the  Congress  or  the  Republicans 
against  the  Democrats  on  issues  of  such 
great  importance  to  all  Americans. 

Finally,  I  think  such  a  delegation  could 
be  very  helpful  in  helping  Congress 
evaluate  any  agreement  which  is  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who   Goes  to  Moscow? 

Sen.  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachusetts 
tliinks  that  President  NLxon  aliould  call  off 
his  prospective  trip  to  Moscow  in  June.  The 
Senator  doubts  that  the  Soviets  will  want  to 
make  any  agreements  with  a  beleaguered 
President.  Hence  the  meeting  in  Moscow 
could  be  a  "hollow  sheU." 

We  are  reluctant  to  see  any  trip  by  anyone 
postponed  which  Just  might  "help  to  "put  "a  Ud 
on  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  thereby  im- 
prove the  defenses  of  the  human  race  against 
disaster.  And  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  NLxon,  as  some  other  senators 
have  suggested  might  be  inclined  to  give 
away  too  much   to  the  Soviet.s  for  the  sake 


of  a  temporary  political  advantage  at  home. 
That  Is:  we  don't  think  that  there  Is  any- 
thing to  lose  from  Mr.  Nixon  making  the 
trip  even  though  there  may  be  some  doubt 
as  to  what  may  be  gained,  .^ny  possible  gaiu 
for  peace  is  worth  the  trip. 

But  we  would  suggest  that  the  White 
House  could  improve  the  chance  of  gain 
from  the  trip  and  remove  the  anxiety  of  his 
critics  If  Mr.  Nixon  would  borrow  from  the 
past  experience  of  his  predecessors  and  make 
this  a  bipartisan  expedition.  Speclficallv,  we 
suggest  that  he  Invite  to  join  his  delegation 
and  go  with  him  two  senators  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives — from 
opposite  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  of  course 

The  biggest  thing  which  could  possibly 
come  out  of  the  Moscow  visit  would  be  a 
ceiling  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  The 
most  urgent  task,  if  the  arms  race  Is  to  be 
curbed  at  all,  would  be  a  cutoff,  at  once,  on 
deployment  of  Soviet  MIRVs.  There  would 
of  course  have  to  be  a  compensating  Amer- 
ican contribution.  The  desirability  Is  bi- 
partisan. The  responsibility  should  be  shared. 
The  security  of  the  human  race  is  too  im- 
portant for  partisanship. 

American  diplomatic  experience  is  cle.ir 
on  the  value  of  bipartisan  delegations.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  failure  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions stemmed  from  his  refusal  to  take  Re- 
publicans with  him  to  Versailles.  The  enor-  • 
mous  success  of  Truman-Acheson  foreign 
policy  was  solidly  built  on  Republican  Sen. 
Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  and  Re- 
publican foreign  pollcv  expert  John  Foster 
Dulles. 

President  Eisenhower  used  a  different  for- 
mula, but  one  equally  bipartisan.  B\en-  for- 
eign policy  move  he  made  was  carefuliv  co- 
ordinated in  advance  with  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  of  the  Congress. 

So  far  President  Nixon  has  played  foreign 
policy  without  help  from  Democrats.  His 
great  spectaculars — the  trips  to  Peking  and 
Moscow — were  made  without  Democrats,  in- 
deed without  anyone  from  the  (Congress. 

Of  course  to  take  senators  and  congress- 
men of  lx)th  parties  along  means  forgohig 
a  personal  political  advantage.  But  it  wovUd 
also  be  a  protection  to  Mr.  Nixon  against 
the  suspicion  that  he  might  give  too  much 
away.  We  recommend  that  he  make  it  a  bi- 
partisan expedition. 


NATIONAL    AND    INTERNATIONAL 
IMPLICATIONS  OP  PRODUCTrVITY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  om-  col- 
league from  Utah.  Senator  Moss,  who  ha.s 
a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  the  area  of 
minerals  and  materials,  gave  a  very  suc- 
cinct speech  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
ir.  May  which  bears  repeating. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows : 
National  and  International  Implicatioss 
OF  Productivity 
(Speech  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss) 
The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  nationul 
and    Uiternatlonal    implications   of   produc- 
tivity. After  such  a  delicious  dinner.  I  would 
like  to  simply  tell  you  that  the  average  an- 
nual   rate    ol   growth    is    "x".    Productivity 
equals  "y"  and  the  trend  Is  so  and  so.  and 
let  you  all  go  home.  But  the  script  calls  for 
a  full  fledged  speech,  so  bear  with  me. 

In  less  than  ten  years  time  we  have  run  ti-e 
gamut  from  too  much  to  too  little.  Ten  vears 
ago  we  trumpeted  of  "the  affluent  society"  in 
books  and  papers.  Today  we  are  shaklrg  otir 
heads  and  murmuring  dolefully  of  "the 
scarcity  society."  Hopefully,  one  side  effert 
of  the,  (expletive  deleted)  energy  crtsls  has 
been  to  sharpen  our  awareness  of  other  po.-*- 
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sible  shortages  and  to  cause  us 
deal  of  introspection  Into  our 
t  tonal  souls  about  our  national 
what  we  are  doing  with  the 
which  has  made  this  country 
this  introspection  has  been 
of  the  Congress.  All  agree  that 
hundred    years    the    American 
served  us  well.  Despite  the 
have  occurred  from  time  to  tim  • 
age  person,  let  alone  tlie  Imperso  lal 
tion,  has  not  felt  constrained  to 
system  and  all  of  its  intricate 
and    moral    underpinnings 
have  not  had  to  look  inward  at 
tern  .  .  .  nor  outward  at  the 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  do 
slightly  traumatic. 

Our    current    national    lutro*>i 
minds  me  of  the  story  of  tlie  six- 
who  in  all  the  years  of  his  lif( 
been  Itnown  to  utter  a  word.  His 
distressed   and   had   resigned 
the   fact  that   their  son   would 
But,  one  morning,  over  breakfas ; 
up  and  declared  in  perfectly  clpar 
"My  oatmeal  is  cold." 

The   parents   were   overjoyed 
same  time  dismayed.  They  asked 
speak  so  well,  why  had  he  never 

The  son  replied,  "up  untU  now 
been  going  pretty  well." 

Our  society  and  our  national 
living    are    based    upon    our 
availability,  and  superb  utilizat 
lean    know-how.    Things    have 
pretty  well.  But  now  this  may 
true.  During  the  next  few  minikes 
like  to  discuss  the  folIowUig  p< 

First — A  strong  mineral  posit 
asset  in  our  economy. 

Second — We  have  been  profli 
depletion  of  the  world's  supply 
metals  and  minerals. 

Third — We  face  world-wide 
realignment    which    could    aSec ', 
styles  and  patterns  of  consumpi  ion 

Fourth — It   is   essential   that 
our  productivity  both  domestic 
tional  and  keep  open  lines  of  i 
trade. 

A  STRONG  &UNERAL  POSITI*N 
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Let's  begin  with  the  value  of  a 
eral   position.   There   is   no   nee< , 
group  to  dwell  upon  the  value 
According  to  data  assembled  by 
of  Mines,  U.S.  Department  of 
1972,  the  US.  required  about  foui 
billion  tons  of  new  basic  mineral 
food  organic  materials.  This  is 
about  42  thousand  500  pounds 
The  total  value  of  such 
United  States  in  1972  was 
billion  or  9237  per  person.  An 
the   impact  of  the  metal 
United  States  shows  that  the 
dustry  plays  a  critical  part  In 
economy.  After  processing  and 
raw  materials  are  worth  over  $1 
American  industry. 

At  this  point  the  materials  are 
nlzed  as  raw  resource  products 
provide  the  basis  for  a  large 
U.S.    gross    national    product, 
simple  processed  state  these 
tion  to  6  billion  in  imports, 
proximately  15  percent  of  the 
product. 

DEPLETION   OF   Stn»PLT 

Second,   we   have   been 
depletion  of  thi»  world  supply  of 
minerals.  We  Americans  have 
own  minerals   in   a  rather 
and  we  have  also  been  gobbling 
from  around  the  world  to  satlsfj 
trial    needs    in   the   same   way. 
coxirse,    not   eelf-sufflclent    in 
minerals. 

Other  growing  industrial  areas 
are  increasing  their  demands 
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raw  materials.  The  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Materials  Policy  re- 
leased in  June  of  1973,  Indicated  that  U.S. 
and  World  requirements  for  the  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals  will  rise  steeply  during  the 
balance  of  the  century.  According  to  a  re- 
search project  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  Malinbaum 
for  the  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (March,  1973)  the  demand  for  raw 
materials  will  be  particularly  heavy  for  the 
four  major  industrialized  areas — Western 
Europe,  Japan.  USSR  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  obvious  that  competition  among  the 
developed  countries  for  the  basic  minerals 
will  Intensify.  It  is  also  obvious  that  develop- 
ing countries  will  scramble  to  acquire  their 
share.  They  have  seen  the  United  States  in 
its  200  year  history  create  from  its  materials 
system  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  The  Congress  officially  recognized  and 
adopted  a  National  Policy  for  Minerals  and 
Mat«rials.  That  policy,  written  in  such  glow- 
ing terms  in  1970.  calls  for  an  economically 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  metal 
Industries  and  the  orderly  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  domestic  mining  resources.  At 
the  same  time  Congress  recognized  that  our 
prodigious  use  of  raw  materials  and  energy 
excessively  ta.xed  our  environmental  re- 
sources. We  now  face  the  associated  problems 
of  increased  consumption  requirements  in  an 
atmosphere  of  a  deteriorating  environment. 
So  far  we  have  done  very  little  to  carry  for- 
ward the  policy  expressed  iu  the  1970  Act. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  realistically  ex- 
amine our  needs  in  light  of  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Because  the  rest  of  the  world 
supplies  U3  with  many  items  we  are  unable 
to  supply  ourselves,  and  rest  of  the  world  has 
needs  which  must  be  weighed  with  ours. 

CHANGING    IIFESTVLES    AND    PATTERNS    OF 
CONSUMPTION 

My  Third  point  concerns  world-wide  socio- 
economic changes  which  may  affect  our  life- 
style and  patterns  of  consumption.  The 
simple  formula  of  applying  economics  to  a 
raw  minerals  situation  to  determine  whether 
it  is  economically  feasible  for  a  company 
to  proceed  in  a  mining  venttire  is  called 
'Minerals  Economics."  The  problems  of  min- 
eral economics  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
individual  firm  but  to  the  nation  and  the 
international  community.  The  Arab  embargo 
has  focused  our  attention  upon  resources  and 
man's  use  of  them.  No  study  or  efforts  of 
academic  or  business  groups  had  succeeded 
in  doing  this  before.  We  are  being  told  that 
we  have  been  living  in  an  age  of  abnormal 
abundance.  William  Orphus,  writing  in  the 
April  issue  of  Harper's  says:  "All  the  philoso- 
phies, values  and  institutions  typical  of  mod- 
ern capitalist  society — for  example,  the  legit- 
imacy of  self-interest,  the  primary  of  the 
individual,  economic  laissez-faire  and  democ- 
racy as  we  know  of,  cannot  continue  in  their 
present  form  when  we  reach  the  normal  con- 
dition of  scarcity." 

In  a  society  where  there  is  scarcity  the 
traditional  response  has  been  conflict  to 
acquire  needed  resources  from  others.  When 
we  look  at  the  energy  crisis  we  see  not  only 
a  problem  of  resource  supply  and  demand, 
but  a  money  crisis.  The  oil  importing  coun- 
tries will  end  up  this  year  owing  the  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  something  like  50  billion 
dollars.  That  $50  billion  is  net  after  sub- 
tracting the  costs  of  everything  we  can  .sell 
to  the  oil  producers  from  fertilizer  to 
bombers  in  a  valiant  effort  to  obtain  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

James  P.  Grant,  in  a  council  report  en- 
titled "Energy  Shock,  the  Development 
process."  said:  "Paradoxically,  to  most 
Americans,  the  United  States  may  be  the 
only  major  industrialized  country  currently 
able  to  take  a  lead  in  a  cooperative  global 
effort  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  recent 
price  changes.  The  United  States  Is  least 
dependent  upon  oil  imports  and  is  benefit- 
ting by  about  $6  bUlion  in  FY  1974  from 
higher  prices  for  its  food  exports.  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  1974  and  1975  should 


be  strongly  favorable  despite  a  possible 
trade  deficit,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  will  provide  the  most  attrac- 
tive Investment  opportunity  for  the  oil  ex- 
porting countries  with  their  potential  $50 
billion  to  $66  billion  annual  capital  surplus. 
However,  the  moral  and  logical  position  of 
the  United  States  in  urging  essential  OPEC 
action  to  ease  the  world  crisis  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  by  an  initiative  to  use 
our  dominance  (together  with  that  of  Can- 
ada and  Australia)  of  the  world  food  supply 
to  work  together  with  the  OPEC  countries 
who  dominate  the  world's  energy." 

The  energy  crisis  was  the  beginning. 

In  steel  and  aluminum  the  U.S.  produc- 
tion rate  Is  falling  In  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  twenty  years  we  have  gone 
from  a  producer  of  47  percent  of  the  world's 
steel  to  a  producer  of  19  percent  of  the 
world's  steel  in  1972.  Exploration  is  down. 
Building  of  refineries  and  smelters  is  down. 
Our  dependence  on  foreign  Imports  is  up. 
Senator  Mansfield  in  a  Senate  speech  of 
April  11,  1974,  cited  from  a  survey  of  the 
Morgan  Guarantee  Trust  Company,  under 
date  of  March  1974,  a  list  of  U.S.  Import  de- 
pendence as  a  percent  of  consumption  in 
1973.  We  Import  bauxite  for  84  percent  of 
our  aluminum.  We  do  not  have  bauxite 
domestically.  Sixteen  percent  is  reclaimed 
scrap.  For  chromiu,  our  dependence  Is  100 
percent:  cobalt,  100  percent;  copper,  8  per- 
cent; Iron  ore,  29  percent;  lead,  19  percent; 
manganese,  100  percent;  mercury,  82  per- 
cent; nickel,  92  percent;  tin,  100  percent; 
tungsten,  56  percent;  zinc,  50  percent.  With 
respect  to  three-quarters  of  these  critical 
materials,  the  United  States  depends  far 
more  than  half  its  needed  supplies  0!i 
sources  outside  of  our  country.  In  many 
cases,   we   are    100   percent  dependent. 

In  this  atmosphere,  nonaligned  countries 
are  meeting  together  and  organizing  to  form 
a  development  fund,  banks  and  other  organ- 
izations. They  are  learning  to  use  their  na- 
tural resoxirces  with  the  greatest  benefit  for 
their  own  independent  growth.  The  Arabs 
taught  an  invaluable  lesson  to  them  and  to 
us.  The  trick  is  to  refrain  from  becoming  na- 
tionalistic. At  long  last  we  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  development  of  a  movement  for  a 
world  economy  and  hopefully  for  world  mar- 
ket stability.  As  Henry  Kissinger  said  at  the 
Sixth  special  se.ssion  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  New  York,  last  month: 
"Whatever  our  ideological  belief  or  social 
structure,  we  are  part  of  a  single  Interna- 
tional economic  system  on  which  all  our  na- 
tional economic  objectives  depend  .  .  .  The 
contemporary  world  can  no  longer  be  en- 
compassed in  traditional  sterotype.  The  no- 
tion of  the  northern  rich  and  the  southern 
poor  has  been  shattered.  The  world  Is  com- 
posed not  of  two  sets  of  interest,  but  many 
developed  nations  which  are  energy  sup- 
pliers and  developing  nations  which  are  en- 
ergy consumers;  market  economies  and  non- 
market  economies;  capital  providers  and  cap- 
ital recipients. 

"The  world  economy  is  a  sensitive  set  of  re- 
lationships in  which  nations  can  easily  set 
off  a  vicious  spiral  of  counteractions  deeply 
affecting  all  countries,  developing  as  well  as 
technologically  advanced." 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND 
INTERNATIONAI,   TRADE 

My  fourth  point  Is  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased production,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national, and  for  open  lines  of  international 
trade.  It  Is  no  secret  that  production  of  min- 
erals, mining  and  refining  in  the  United 
States  has  been  at  a  decline.  According  to 
the  latest  minerals  yearbook,  published  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  most  recent 
data  on  labor  productivity  in  the  mineral  In- 
dustry generally  showed  declines  In  output 
per  employee,  output  per  production  worker 
and  output  per  production  worker  man  hour. 

Mining  developments  in  the  United  States 
have  been   influenced  bv  mine  health  and 
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safety  requirements.  By  min?  dlsa.stcrs  and 
by  environmental  considerations.  There  is 
a  constant  need  for  re-examination  of  min- 
ing technology,  and  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  new  awareness  of  environmen- 
tal and  pollution  problems.  In  addition  to 
all  of  this  we  must  look  to  the  fact  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  broad  area  of  mineral 
resoiirces  are  in  a  period  of  a  major  change. 
There    is   legislation    pending    on: 

1.  Mined  Land  Reclamation: 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  Executive  branch 
Energy  Research  and  Development  .Agency 
and  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

3.  Federal  Land  Use. 

4.  Revision  of  Federal  Mining  Laws. 

5.  Revision  of  Federal  Law.s 

6.  Designation  of  Wilderness  area.s. 

7.  Tariff  and  Trade  Retjulations.  and 

8.  Taxation  of  Mineral  Industries. 

The  uncertainty  of  all  theae  matters  con- 
tributes to  tlie  reluctance  of  investment 
houses  and  corporations  to  commit  risk  cap- 
ital to  new  production  facilities.  Without 
these  investments,  production  and  explora- 
tion falter.  And  around  and  around  we  go. 
For  example,  look  at  the  U.S.  position  in 
zinc. 

During  the  past  four  \ear-  .=even  out  of 
fourteen  U.S.  zinc  smelters  have  closed;  the 
eighth  smelter  is  scheduled  to  close  in  mid- 
1975.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  U.S. 
zinc  metal  production;  from  1,1  million  tons 
in  1969  to  575  thousand  tons  last  year  if 
reprocessed  stockpile  metal  is  excluded  from 
the  production  figures.  The  decline  in  U.S. 
production  has  been  the  principal  cause  of 
a  world-wide  shortage  of  zinc.  The  shortage 
in  the  United  States  has  been  severe  for  two 
years.  The  diminished  U.S.  industry  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  strong  domestic  demand 
for  zinc.  Imports  and  stockpile  releases  have 
only  partially  filled  the  gap. 

And  this  Is  only  one  of  our  basic  minerals. 
Increasing  productivity  requires  more  than 
simply  finding  more  minerals. 

As  David  Rose  suggested  in  a  recent  edition 
of  Scientific  American  our  present  energy 
difficulties  were  largely  caused  not  by  ignor- 
ance, but  by  Irresponsibility.  I  suggest  that 
It  Is  our  responsibility  now  to  better  prepare 
for  the  next  crisis. — because  the  energy  crisis 
will  not  be  our  last  crisis.  In  reality,  the  term 
energy  crisis  is  a  catch-all  phrase  for  many 
shortages  and  problems  we  face. 

Just  as  we  must  work  harder  to  sort  out 
and  predict  these  problems,  we  need  to  do  a 
better  job  of  planning  the  utilization  of  our 
vast  national  scientific  and  technological  re- 
sources. The  ups  and  downs,  the  stops  and 
starts,  that  have  plagued  federal  research 
and  development  efforts  ever  since  we  em- 
barked on  federal  support  for  R  &  D  have  cre- 
ated a  continuing  state  of  chaos  and  uncer- 
tainty. Faculties  are  built  and  closed,  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  trained,  employed 
and  laid  off,  all  with  little  apparent  fore- 
sight. A  few  short  years  ago  we  were  simul- 
taneouly  rushing  headlong  toward  an  energy 
crisis  and  laying  off  engineers  and  scientists 
by  the  thousands. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  bring  these  two  short- 
comings— poor  planning  and  poor  use  of  re- 
sources— Into  focus  together,  to  examine 
them,  and  to  do  something  about  them. 

We  need  within  tiie  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government  an  Improved  mechanism,  an 
improved  climate,  and  improved  funding  for 
making  projections  of  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems. Many  of  these  problems  may  be  solved, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy. We  need  to  bring  Uito  that  process  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  projected  availabil- 
ity of  the  necessary  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources.  Those  resources  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  before  they  reach  crisis 
proportion.  This  country  needs  to  begin  to 
recognize  science  and  technology  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  natural  resources.  The 
scientific  and  engineering  professions  should 
he  the  leaders  of  a  new  American  techno- 


lof,ical  era.  And  that  technology  should  be 
shared  with  the  world. 

The  chaos  of  the  Arab  embargo  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  chaos  the  world  community 
could  suffer  in  other  minerals  as  well.  Look 
at  the  statistics.  142  countries  import  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  energy  requirements, 
only  18  nations  export  most  of  their  output. 
Tf  that  isn't  a  situation  to  force  world  under- 
sta'iding  and  accommodation,  notliing  Is 
But  what  do  w?  do  first?  We  decide,  ot 
course,  that  we  ;nu3f  increase  domestic  ca- 
pacity. That's  good.  Wc  must.  During  the 
embargo,  our  neigh'oors  started  careenlnt; 
around  tlie  world  looking  for  oil  and  deals 
and  scrr>mbling  to  out'-iid  eacli  other. 

Some  also  set  oui  a  protective  screen^ 
Canada  taxed  oil  to  the  U.S.  to  balance  its 
cost  across  the  country.  The  United  States — 
In  a  similar  move  with  an  export  product- 
foresaw  a  shortage  oT  soybeans.  So  v.e  broke 
contracts  and  stopped  soybean  exports.  There 
are  examples  all  around  us. 

The  niHJor  problem  of  InJernatioiial  eco- 
nomic relations  is  how  to  realize  the  benefits 
of  an  Imcrnational  economic  system  wiiiie 
operating  in  a  political  .^.vsteiii  governed  by 
strong  natiouiil  interest.  One  thing  for 
sure — trade  must  be  with,  and  consist  of.  all 
Nations.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for  all 
Nations,  and  tlie  Arab  embargo  proves  it. 

In   summary,   we   are   at   a   cross-road  of 
decision  making.  That  decision  making  nust 
involve  not  only  the  public  sector,  but  the 
private  sector  as  well.  Forward  movement  by 
lateral  consultation,  if  you  will,  because  the 
decisions  at  which  we  must  arrive,  require 
all  of  us — government,  academic  community 
and  private  sector.  Strong  control  must  be 
exercised   which  .will   require    national    and 
international  decision  making.  The  political 
actions,  or  the  failure  to  make  such  action, 
will  affect  other  men  and  women  in  other 
fields  of  policy.  Referring  again  to  my  first 
point.  Achievement  of  a  strong  mineral  po- 
sition, we  must  find  ways  to  Implement  the 
mining   and   minerals   policy   act,    to   train 
more  engineers  and  technicians,  and  to  cre- 
ate a  climate  for  the  use  of  new  technology. 
As    to    my   second   point,    depletion   of    the 
world's  supply  of  various  metals  and  min- 
erals we  must  take  strong  measures  world- 
wide to  reverse  the  profligate  use  of  our  min- 
eral supplies.  We  can  do  this  through  con- 
servation, reclamation,  and  the  development 
of  substitutes.  As  to  point  three,  the  threat 
of  world-wide  socioeconomic  realignment,  we 
have   the   expertise   and    the   know-how   to 
avert  a  scarcity  society  If  we  plan  now  to 
take   appropriate   and   carefully   considered 
action.  As  to  point  four,  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing productivity  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational :  It  is  a  simple  economic  rule  that 
Inflation  can  be  stopped  with  greater  produc- 
tivity. The  productivity  of  the  United  States 
and   the   world   can   be   Increased   and   the 
benefits  of  such  productivity  applied  world- 
wide to  achieve  a  stable  world  economy  and 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  more  of  the 
world's  Inhabitants. 

The  United  States  must  provide  appropri- 
ate leadership  if  a  world  economy  is  to  be 
achieved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  CRAWFORD 
WINDHAM 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  many  of  the  eternal  values  of  our 
beloved  country  are  being  challenged  by 
some,  it  is  refreshing  to  think  of  the 
many  instances  of  service  to  humanity 
and  to  our  country  that  is  being  ren- 
dered by  many  of  our  people.  We  get 
strength  from  this  and  also  get  strength 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

A  fine  illustration  of  both  this  un- 
selfish service  as  well  as  a  life  of  success 


and  attainment  is  the  record  of  Mr. 
James  Crawford  Windham,  who  was 
awarded  an  honorai-y  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  by  Marquette  University  on  May  19. 
1974.  Mr.  Windham  was  born  in  Alabama 
and  spent  part  of  his  young  adult  .lie 
in  Mississippi,  wliere  he  graduated  from 
East  Mississippi  Junior  College  and 
sliowed  evei-y  promise  as  a  man  of  dedi- 
cation with  a  strong  will  to  serve. 

I  am  proud  of  the  outstanding  recoid 
of  this  fine  patriot,  whom  I  am  privi- 
leged to  call  my  friend,  and  want  to 
shaie  with  Senators  as  well  as  all  oth- 
ers who  read  the  Record,  some  parts  of 
the  story  of  his  life  and  his  attain- 
ments. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  about  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  on  Mr.  Windham  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

I  present  him  as  representing  those 
v/ho  constitute  much  of  the  foundation 
strength  of  our  great  Nation.  We  are 
glad  to  have  him  again  as  a  resid'^nt 
citizen  of  Mississippi,  where  he  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  where  he  is  noted  for  his 
philanthropic  nature,  as  he  was  in  Mil- 
wauicee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Macon  (Miss.)  Beacon, 
May  23,  1974] 
Doctor  of  Law  Conferred 
An  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  was  con- 
ferred  upon   James   Crawford   Windham   at 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
on  May  19. 

Tiie  candidate  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  F.  Ryan.  S.J.,  assistant  to"  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  following  remarks: 

"James  Crawford  Windham  is  a  southern 
gentleman  who  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively for  northern  gentlemen  the  tactic  of 
a  commanding  general,  the  finesse  of  an  hon- 
est politician,  and  the  dedication  and  serv- 
ice of  a  consummate  martyr,  who  happened 
to  be  your  older  brother ! 

"He  was  born  in  Alabama  where  he  grew 
up  as  a  lad  until,  as  a  young  man,  he  gravi- 
tated to  Washington,  D.C.  for  his  college  ex- 
perience and  his  first  government  service 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. Before  he  was  thh-ty  years  old,  he  had 
demonstrated  an  extraordinary  capacity  for 
executive  management,  business  acumen, 
and  leadership  within  several  departments 
of  the  federal  government. 

In  1942,  he  left  Washington  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  Officers'  Candidate  School,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  function  he  had  In  1943-45  for 
doUig  the  fiscal  planning  and  budget  admin- 
istration for  the  First  Army  of  the  United 
States.  In  1946  he  was  called  to  the  White 
House  for  duty  In  fiscal  planning.  Major 
Windham  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Army  In  1946. 

"Subsequently  he  proved,  in  prl%-ate  enter- 
prise, to  be  a  natural  specialist  in  market- 
ing .  .  .  auto  parts,  or  men  and  women's 
clothing,  or  beer;  and  an  effective  leader  with 
Institutions  he  loves  .  .  .  the  Domocratic 
party,  the  City  of  Milwaukee.  Marquette  Unl- 
verslty,  and  more.  It  is  little  wonder  James 
Windham  was  United  to  serve  as  National 
Chairman  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Tercenten- 
ary Commission,  for  this  extraordinary  civil 
leader  had  catalyzed  Marquette  University 
itself  as  an  Institution  of  dovic  leadership. 

"Because  of  his  service  as  a  Trustee  of  Mar- 
quette University,  as  a  first  citizen  of  Mil- 
waukee and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  loyal 
patriot  In  national  life,  as  a  leader  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  as  an  energized  friend  of 
youth,  and  as  a  respectful  son  of  God,  I  here- 
by recommend.  Reverend  President,  this  man 
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or  high  principle,  strong  ideals,  bonsununate 
courage,  indomitable  will,  and    i  heart  that 
could   easily   break   for   hia   fel  iowmen 
James  Crawford  Windham  ...    or  the  Mar- 
quette   University   degree    Doctor   of   Law 
honorols  causa." 


PRESIDENTS    PROPOSED 
RUSSIA 


thit 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Presiden 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Phifer  of  Morganton.  N.C.  Dr 
great  physician  who  is  interes 
lie  affairs  and  all  things 
men.    I  am  sure  that  the 
presses  in  this  letter  is  sharec 
less  other  Americans.  For  thi 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection, 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  pi 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edward  W.  Phifer.  Jr  . 
Morganton,  N.C.  Jit 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr  . 
t/JS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senatos  Ebvin  :    Everyon 
seem  to  be  lU  at  ease  about  Nlxftn 
Russia  and  possibly  making  bindipg 
ments.  He  can't  possibly  be  in 
emotional  or  mental  condition 
any    agreements    during    the    i 
proceedings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
should   take  a  firm  and  open 
mediately  about  agreements  madi 
sia  or  any  other  foreign  power  ui  til 
peachment  process  has  been  com]  il 

Best  wishes  to  you  in  the  fin( 
are  doing.  Please  do  not  reply  to 
Very  cordially  yours, 

E.  W.  r^HlFER 

P.S. — I  have   written  several 
the  foreign  relations  committee 
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THE  ENERGY  CRIS:  S 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre:  ident,  no 
challenge  facing  our  Nation  In  recent 
years  has  been  more  serious  thi  m  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  At  stake  is  the  American  way 
of  life  as  we  have  known  it. 

To  find  a  solution  to  this  cr 
quire  hard  and  unremitting  labor, 
vidual  sacrifice,  and  the  mobilization 
large  amounts  of  capital  from 
public  and  private  sector. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American 
pie  will  exhibit  the  same  resoliition 
determination  in  meeting  this 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  willingness 
individual  Americans  to  make 
riflce,  to  meet  any  demands,  to 
step  required  and  found  necessi  try 
siu-e  oiu-  coimtry  of  independence 
field  of  energy  resources 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  discover  and  develop  new 
sources  of  energy.  We  must 
prudent  way  to  finance  these 
that  energy  may  be  made  available 
consumers   at   realistic   and 
prices. 

As  we  legislate  and  appropriajte  in  this 
area,  we  must  be  mindful  of  ty  e  alarm- 
ing situation  that  has  recently  risen 
throughout  our  privately  ownfd  utility 
industry. 

For  example,  Consolidated  Idison  of 
New  York  recently  failed  to  paj  a  quar- 
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terly  dividend  for  the  first  time  in  89 
years.  Faced  with  rising  costs  and 
shrinking  returns.  Board  Chairman 
Charles  F.  Luce  has  suggested  that  the 
State  of  New  York  might  purchase  two 
uncompleted  generating  plants  at  a  price 
of  $450  million. 

The  debilitating  effects  of  Con  Ed's 
diflBculties  has  already  spread  across  the 
land.  Stocks  in  privately  owned  utilities 
have  been  battered  and  their  bond  rat- 
ings have  been  driven  downward.  Indi- 
vidual investors  depending  on  their  divi- 
dends from  these  utilities  have  suffered. 
It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  might  have  wished 
to  spend  $99  billion  on  construction  by 
1978.  But  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds  to  a  public  whose  faith 
has  been  severely  shaken  by  the  Con  Ed 
difficulties. 

The  shares  of  Boston  Edison  fell  from 
25 \  on  April  22  to  15 la  on  May  14.  Tole- 
do Edison  cut  a  stock  sale  in  half.  De- 
troit Edison  was  obliged  to  postpone  an 
issue  of  $150  million  of  bonds,  and  even- 
tually cut  the  issue  by  $50  million  to  get  it 
sold.  And  the  fallout  was  not  confined  to 
the  luban  companies.  Duke  Power's  stock 
dropped  12 '2  percent,  and  the  fall  was 
directly  attributed  to  the  Con  Ed  divi- 
dend cut. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  dilemma  is  not 
just  developing  new  energy  sources.  We 
also  are  confronted  with  the  equally  difS- 
cult  task  of  providing  the  capital  to  ex- 
ploit and  transmit  the  energy  that  we 
can  develop. 

We  must  provide  the  confidence  and 
the  capital  that  will  permit  our  privately 
owned  utilities  to  provide  the  service  and 
the  power  that  we  require  to  maintain 
America's  industrial  greatness. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  recent  articles 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Business 
Week  which  highlight  this  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  arti- 
cles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  17,  1974) 
The  Mugging  of  Con  Ed 
(By  Irvng  Krlstol) 
New  York  City  Is  an  interesting  place  to 
visit,  and  there  are  those  of  us  who  even  And 
it  a  desirable  place  to  live  In.  But  is  it  a  safe 
place  to  do  business  In?  The  question  has  as- 
sumed some  urgency  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  city's  largest  taxpayer.  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, has  Just  been  mugged  and  robbed  in 
broad  daylight.  Moreover,  this  sensational 
deed  was  done,  not  by  ordinary  criminals,  but 
by  elected  public  officials — who  had  pre- 
viously prepared  tliemselves  for  self-exculpa- 
tion by  giving  the  victim  a  bad  name. 

The  event  has  not  passed  unnoticed,  of 
course;  but  neither  has  it  caused  the  kind  of 
public  outcry  and  commotion  one  might  have 
expected.  Most  of  the  excitement  has  been 
limited  to  the  confines  of  the  financial  com- 
munity, where  Con  Ed's  passing  its  divi- 
dend—the first  time  since  1885 — and  the 
subsequent  66',;  decline  In  Its  stock  resulted 
in  a  fierce  devaluation  of  the  securities  of  all 
utilities.  But  even  here,  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
what  happened  to  Con  Ed  was  no  mere  tran- 
sient economic  disaster  but  a  poUtical  phe- 
nomenon of  some  significance.  I  notice,  for 
instance,  that  neither  Moody's  nor  Standard 


and  Poors  seem  to  be  awa:e  that  what  oc- 
curred could  have  some  bearing  on  New  York 
City's  own  credit-worthiness,  not  simply  on 
Consolidated  Edison's  or  any  other  utility's. 
There  is  almost  no  public  recognition  that 
the  mugging  of  Con  Ed  marks  anotKer  step 
in  New  York  City's  faltering  progress  toward 
the  condition  of  a  banana  republic. 

In  truth,  for  many  years  now  there  has 
been  a  growing  body  of  evidence  that  New 
York  City  aspired  to  become  the  Uruguay  of 
North  America.  One-third  of  all  New  Yorkers 
are  now  on  the  public  payroll — one-sixth  on 
welfare,  one-sixth  working  for  government. 
Ever  since  World  War  n,  rent  control  has 
gradually  expropriated  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  city's  landlords — most  of  them  middle- 
class  people  who  owned  one  or  two  modest 
multi-family  dwellings.  In  more  recent  year.s, 
the  city  has  negotiated  pension  schemes  with 
its  employes  which  all  actuaries  agree  are 
self-bankrupting.  All  the  golden  geese  In- 
herited from  our  industrious  forefathers  are 
being  killed  off,  one  by  one.  The  port  becomes 
less  competitive,  and  shrinks  In  significance, 
with  every  passing  year,  as  politically  power- 
ful unions  pile  corruption  upon  Inefficiency. 
The  garment  industry — still  the  city's  larg- 
est— is  dying  from  an  overdose  of  taxes  and 
petty  regulations.  Consolidated  Edison,  with 
its  21,500  employes  is  now  on  its  way  to  being 
expropriated  and  socialized.  And  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

a    FAMU.UR    PROCESS 

The  political  dynamics  of  this  process  are 
familiar  to  all  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  republican  decay,  whether  It  be  in 
ancient  Rome  or  modern  Latin  America.  The 
dominant  political  tone  of  New  York  Is  set 
by  a  segment  of  the  upper-middle-class  who. 
bored  with  the  idea  of  making  money  and 
thirsting  for  political  distinction,  comes  for- 
ward as  "tribunes  of  the  people."  Assembling 
a  populist  program,  and  employing  all  the 
resources  of  populist  demagogy,  these  polit- 
ical "activists"  offer  a  whole  spectrum  of  lib- 
eral programs  while  exhausting  the  economic 
resources  of  the  city  to  pay  for  them.  In  New 
York,  most  of  these  ambitious  tribunes  are 
successful  lawyers,  though  some  are  pros- 
perous buslne!>smen  and  others  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  inherited  wealth.  Perhaps  because 
of  this — because  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  people  are  "really"  up  to  anything  radi- 
cal— the  business  and  financial  communities 
are  never  wildly  alarmed,  and  prefer  to  regard 
each  offensive  action  as  a  passing,  isolated 
incident.  Adjustment  is  quick  and  easy,  on 
the  assumption  that  "business  as  usual "  will 
continue  for  the  survivors. 

What  has  saved  New  York  from  economic 
disaster  so  far  has  been  financial  aid  from  the 
state  and  federal  government.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  such  aid  Is  a  matter  of  right 
and  that,  if  enough  political  noise  and  pres- 
sure are  generated.  It  will  be  forthcoming  in- 
definitely and  on  an  ever  more  generous  scale. 
Nothing  else  could  explain  the  bland — even 
smug — statement  of  The  New  York  Times 
editorialist  that  It  really  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  state  to  own  all  the  power  plants,  with 
Cond  Ed  acting  simply  as  a  distributor.  Tlie 
merit  of  this  idea  is  less  than  obvious.  No  one 
has  even  suggested  that  any  economies  of 
operation  would  be  effected.  And  the  state 
will  surely  not  continue  to  pay  out  the  $250 
million  in  property  taxes  which  Con  Ed  now 
contributes  annually  to  the  city  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  Since  the  Times  Is  not  about  to 
call  for  either  an  Increase  In  taxes  or  a  cut 
In  spending  to  cope  with  this  sudden  deficit, 
and  since  Con  Ed  will  need  another  $3  billion 
for  capital  expenditures  in  the  years  Imme- 
diately ahead,  one  can  be  certain  that  argu- 
ments will  soon  be  forthcoming  to  the  effect 
that  the  provision  of  urban  energy — like  the 
provision  of  urban  mass  transport — Is  really 
a  federal  responsiblUty,  and  that  it  Is  Wash- 
ington's duty  to  subsidize  a  socialized  Con  Ed, 
after  harassment  by  local   government  has 
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successfully  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  sad  and  simple  story  of  Con  Ed  is  eas- 
ily told.  The  provision  of  energy  in  New  York 
City  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation.  Not 
only  do  most  of  the  power  lines  have  to  be 
burled  beneath  the  crowded  streets,  not  only 
are  construction  and  maintenance  costs  much 
higher  than  elsewhere,  not  only  does  New 
York's  "rush  hour"  economy  produce  a  wildly 
fluctuating   (and  therefore  very  expensive) 
demand   for   electricity — but    approximately 
one-third  of  Con  Ed's  billings  represent  a  tax 
on  the  consumer  which  the  company  sur- 
reptitiously   collects   for   the    city.    (This    is 
distinct  from,  and  In  addition  to,  the  taxes 
Con  Ed  pays  on  its  own  property.)  This  con- 
sumer tax  Is  not  specified  as  such  on  one's 
electric  bUl — It  is  simply  hidden  in  the  total. 
That  practice,  of  permitting  the  city  to  tax 
its  citizens  while  making  it  appear  that  Con 
Ed  was  charging  them  for  service,  was  In- 
stituted by  the  company  long  ago,  as  part  of 
its  strategy  to  pacify  revenue-hungry  poli- 
ticians by  quietly  appeasing  them.  The  strat- 
egy did  not  work.  Those  high  electricity  bills 
naturally  caused  Con  Ed  to  be   unpopular 
with  Its  customers,  and  consequently  made 
it  a  target  of  opportunity  for  every  political 
candidate  who  wished  to  posture  as  a  de- 
lender  of  "the  people  "  against  "the  interests." 
Just  how  vulnerable  Con  Ed  had  become 
was  revealed  by  the  way  the  "environmen- 
talist" movement  succeeded  In  frustrating  it 
at  every  turn.  This  movement,  in  New  York 
City,  Is  not  nearly  so  much  pro-environment 
as  It  Is  antibusiness.  Just  as  anti-Semitism 
has  been  called  the  "socialism  of  foots,"  so 
New  York's  version  of  "environmentalism" 
can  be  fairly  characterized  as  the  socialism 
of     upper-middle-class    malcontents.     They 
have  transformed  the  environmentalist  idea 
Into  an  antibusiness  crusade,  refusing  ever 
to  weigh  costs  and  benefits,  but  fanatically 
insisting  that  business  not  contribute  one 
Jot  or  tittle  to  air  pollution,  noise  pollution, 
traffic   pollution,   population  poUutlon.   and 
just  about  any  other  kind  of  "pollution"  a 
man  of  Ingenuity  can  contrive. 

The  upshot  has  been  that  Con  Ed  has  been 
unable  to  build  generating  plants — whether 
for  coal,  oil,  or  nuclear  energy — in  or  around 
New  York.  Moreover,  it  is  required  by  law  to 
use  the  most  expensive  (I.e.,  lowest  sulphur 
content)  fuel,  regardless  of  price.  Further- 
more, and  Incredibly,  even  as  the  city  has  de- 
layed for  months  on  end  the  paying  of  its  own 
bills  to  Con  Ed,  so  the  politicians  have  en- 
couraged Con  Ed's  Individual  customers  not 
to  pay  their  bills,  as  a  way  of  protesting  serv- 
ice which  the  politicians  had  made  both  in- 
adequate and  expensive:  and  these  same  pol- 
iticians have  also  made  it  practically  Impos- 
sible for  Con  Ed  to  cut  off  service  to  those 
who  do  not  pay — or  who  calmly  delay  the 
paying  of— their  bills.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  these  very  politicians — at  the  head  of 
various  "consumer  groups" — fiercely  resist 
any  increase  in  rates  as  a  form  of  "exploita- 
tion." Is  it  then  any  wonder  that  the  com- 
pany is  In  deep  financial  trouble? 

As  I  have  already  said.  Con  Ed's  general 
strategy  In  the  face  of  this  situation  has 
been  one  of  quiet  accommodation,  and  the 
avoidance  at  all  costs  of  anything  resembling 
confrontation.  It  has  relied  heavily  on  tacit 

agreements  with  the  city's  political  leaders 

permitting  them  to  denounce  the  company 
in  public  so  long  as  they  quietly  refrained 
from  emasculating  it  In  fact.  It  has  also  sup- 
ported a  corps  of  lobbyists  in  Albany  whose 
job  It  was  to  persuade  upstate  legislators 
to  prevent  the  city  from  actually  ruining  the 
company — a  situation  which  the  city's  poli- 
ticians rather  liked,  since  It  permitted  them 
to  be  infinitely  irresponsible  In  their  rhet- 
oric. One  did  not  have  to  be  a  prophet  to 
foresee  that,  eventually,  this  strategy  would 
fail  and  a  major  crisis  would  erupt. 


IMPORTANT    FORESHADOWINGS 

In  fact,  the  crisis  did  not  erupt  as  sud- 
denly as  all  that.  There  were  Important  fore- 
shadowings.  Con  Ed  did  pay  Its  dividend 
last  year — but  Its  earnings  did  not  actually 
cover  the  payment.  What  happened  was  that 
Con  Ed  and  the  regulatory  authorities  came 
up  with  an  "accounting  change"  which  sig- 
nificantly inflated  its  earnings,  and  permit- 
ted It  to  bleed  Itself  to  death  to  meet  Its 
dividend  payments.  One  can  understand  the 
regulatory  authorities  conniving  in  such  an 
arrangement — they  are  political  creatures, 
after  all.  One  can  even,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, understand  how  Con  Ed's  manage- 
ment participated  in  this  little  deception. 
They  were  desperately  trying  to  buy  time, 
m  the  hope  that  the  politicians  would  give 
them  a  rate  increase,  or  do  something,  which 
would  enable  them  to  survive.  One  does,  not. 
however,  understand  how  all  those  eagleeyed 
security  analysts  on  Wall  Street  permitted 
this  conspiracy — not  too  strong  a  word, 
I  think — to  pass  without  fuss  or  uproar. 
Perhaps  they  just  couldn't  believe  that  New 
York  City  would  really  dare  to  travel  the 
Latin  American  route  to  the  end. 

Meanwhile,  the  308,000  stockholders  of 
Con  Ed  have  been  fleeced.  In  the  state  leg- 
islature. New  York  City's  representatives 
are  actually  insisting  that,  whatever  finan- 
cial aid  Con  Ed  receives,  none  of  it  should 
go  to  the  restoration  of  dividends.  TTiis 
leaves  the  stockholders  forever  out  in  the 
cold.  Almost  all  of  these  stockholders  are 
individuals  of  modest  means;  40'".^  are 
women,  elderly  widows  for  the  most  part. 
Who  Is  speaking  up  for  them?  Not  the  fi- 
nancial or  business  community,  which 
seems  Indifferent  to  any  event  that  does 
not  immediately  affect  its  pocketbook.  Not 
the  media,  which  has  no  compassion  to 
waste  on  stockholders.  Not  any  of  those 
"public  Interest"  law  firms,  who  do  not  re- 
gard stockholders  of  any  kind  as  part  of 
their  constituency.  Not  even  the  stockhold- 
ers themselves — unorganized  as  they  are 
and  utterly  unaccustomed  to  the  arts  of  po- 
litical warfare. 

So  no  one  speaks  up  for  them.  More  and 
more,  with  every  passing  day,  the  mugging 
of  Con  Ed  begins  to  look  like  the  perfect 
crime. 

(Prom  Business  Week,  May  25,  1974) 

Con    Edison:     Archetype    of    the    Ailing 

Utility 

"Con  Ed  Is  out  of  the  equity  market,  and 
New  York  State  Is  in  the  power  business — 
forever,"  says  Donald  C.  Cook,  chairman  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  Co.  The  senior 
statesman  of  the  power  industry  makes  that 
judgment  unhesitatingly  in  the  wake  of 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.'s  decision  to  omit, 
for  the  first  time  in  89  years.  Its  quarterly 
dividend,  and  to  raise  cash  by  persuading 
New  York  State  to  purchase  two  uncom- 
pleted generating  plants  for  $450  million. 

The  waves  that  those  decisions  generated 
are  battering  the  stocks  and  driving  down 
the  bond  ratings  of  most  other  power  com- 
panies. This  week,  too,  they  were  pounding 
the  Con  Edison  management  at  one  of  the 
most  boisterous  annual  meetings  on  record. 
There,  management  faced  irate  stockholders 
protesting  the  loss  of  their  dividends  and 
angry  customers  furious  about  steep  in- 
creases in  Con  Ed  rates. 

Most  Wall  Streeters  and  power  company 
people  think  that  Con  Ed  Chairman  Charles 
P.  Luce  had  no  idea  of  the  furor  his  deci- 
sion would  produce.  Says  one  analyst:  "Luce 
is  a  power  man,  not  an  Investment  man.  He 
just  didn't  realize  that  big  utUities  don't  cut 
their  dividends."  Others,  like  Cook,  believe 
that  Con  Ed  and  some  other  urban  power 
companies  that  are  under  their  cost  pres- 
sures must  face  up  to  a  wholly  different  fu- 


ture. Says  one:  "Con  Ed  lost  the  institutions 
long  ago,  but  its  dividend  allowed  it  to  count 
on  the  little  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes.  Now 
it  has  lost  her,  too.  And  lost  her  for  a  lot 
of  other  utilities." 

Basic  questions.  The  early  effects  of  the 
Con  Ed  debacle  are  spreading' rapidly  through 
the  industry,  prompting  many  utility  man- 
agements to  reexamine  ambitious  construc- 
tion plans.  Questions  are  also  being  asked 
about  the  difficulties  under  which  Con  Ed  Is 
obliged  to  work— for  instance,  the  high  tax 
load  that  it  must  pay  in  New  York  Citv — 
and  about  the  quality  of  the  company's  man- 
agement. And  there  will  be  some"  funda- 
mental questions  raised  about  the  turii-ol- 
the-century  methods  by  which  the  utllltie.^ — 
and  some  other  industries — are  regulated. 

THE  problems  OF  RAISING  CAPITAL 

Charles  A.  Benore.  a  vice-president  at  brok- 
ers Mitchell.  Hutchins,  Inc..  who  is  regarded 
by  financial  institutions  as  Wall  Street,  top 
utility  expert  believes  that  Investor -owned 
utilities  will  want  to  spend  $99-bllllon  on 
construction  by  1978.  But  roughlv  66'.  of 
this  staggering  sum  would  have  to"  be  raised 
from  the  public.  And  the  Con  Edison  debacle 
has  made  it  most  unllkelv  that  the  public 
will  pay. 

A  pall  of  doubt  hangs  over  the  stocks, 
bonds,  and  financing  prospects  of  every  util- 
ity in  the  U.S.  Most  of  them,  particularly 
the  exurban  utmties  whose  difficulties  are 
much  different  from  Con  Ed's,  should  eventu- 
ally be  able  to  get  much  of  the  monev  they 
need.  But  the  most  prudent  of  their"  man- 
agers, such  as  American  Electric  Power'.s 
Cook,  are  already  slashing  construction  bud- 
gets. "Were  thinking  of  drastic  cutbacks  ' 
says  Cook,  and  AEP  wUl  hack  at  least  $250 
miUion  out  of  its  planned  spending  through 

For  many  utUities,  the  effect  of  Con  Eds 
action  was  immediate,  direct,  and  cataclys- 
mic. The  shares  of  Boston  Edison  fell  from 
25  on  Apr.  22  to  15  on  May  14.  Toledo  Edi- 
son cut  a  stock  sale  In  half.  Detroit  Edisoji 
was  obligated  to  postpone  an  Issue  of  $150- 
milllon  of  bonds,  and  eventually  cut  the  issue 
by  $50-mUllon  to  get  It  sold.  And  the  fall- 
out was  not  confined  to  the  urban  com- 
panies. Duke  Power's  stock  dropped  12'2', 
and  Vice-President  Robert  P.  Prazer  attrib- 
uted the  fall  directly  to  Con  Edison's  di- 
vidend cut.  At  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co  . 
President  McDonald  told  Business  Week 
"It  really  clobbered  the  utilities.  They 
have  long  been  considered  the  best 
stocks  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  now  we 
have  the  largest  of  them  In  trouble  and  pass- 
ing its  dividend.  This  throws  the  viability  of 
the  entire  industry  in  doubt.  It  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  us  to  sell  securities  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  sell  them  more  than 
ever." 

Range  of  problems.  WhUe  the  manage- 
ments of  most  major  utilities  agree  with 
McDonalds  assessment  of  the  "Con  Ed  syn- 
drome," many  hasten  to  emphasize  the  wide 
differences  between  their  problems  and  those 
of  the  New  York  company.  Pacific  Gas  &- 
Electrics  vice-president  for  finance,  Donald 
L.  Bell,  stresses  that  while  Con  Ed  hurts  all 
utilities, "it  hurts  them  In  varying  degrees." 

Nonetheless,  Con  Ed's  difficulties  in  the 
financing  area,  at  least,  are  common  to  most 
of  Its  counterparts.  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co. 
is  the  Investment  banking  firm  that  has 
managed  more  utility  underwriting  than  any 
other,  and  partner  Roger  T.  Ollmartln,  who 
handles  utility  financing,  says  unequiv- 
ocally: "The  Con  Ed  thing  has  had  an  im- 
mense effect.  UntU — or  If- it  Is  forgotten. 
It  will  be  very  serlotis." 

As  long  ago  as  Dec.  27  last  year.  Con  Ed 
approached  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  with  the  disquieting  news  that 
It  faced  a  serious  financial  crisis.  Had  the 
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PSC  not  authorized  a  change  1 
pany's  accounting  methods.  Cor 
have  been  obligated  to  show  a 
million    for    December    alone, 
serious    from    the    long-term   v 
■'interest  coverage"  would  have  fallen 
that  It  could  not  have  sold  more 
ties  to  raise  capital. 

Key  ratio.  Interest  coverage  ( 
plus  federal  taxes,  divided  by  totjil 
IS  the  bugbear  of  the  utility  hid 
key  ratio  plunged  from  4.8  In 
In   1973,  and  analyst  Benore  e.-^t 
this  year  it  wUl  drop  to  2.5.  This , 
indicates  that  more  and  more  u 
will  be  downgraded  by   the  rati 

Utilities  fear  this  fate   with 
In   the   first   place,  downgrading 
off  the  "approved  buy"  lists  of  itlany 
stodgier  institutions.  Detroit  Edisi  m 
its  offering   to   9100-million  pari  ly 
its  Standard  &  Poor's  bond  ra 
duced  from  AA  to  A.  thus  eliminating 
ber  of  potential  buyers 
drives  up  Interest  costs.  When 
son,  as  an  A  rating,  sold  its  issui 
the  estimated  rate  on  AA's  was 
basis  points  lower. 

When   a    utility's    Interest 
below  a  certain  level  (for  mo.st 
low  2),   It  produces  another   un  k 
feet:  The  utility's  bond  Indentun 
hlblta  further  capital-raising  via 
November,  subpar  Interest  cov 
ited  a  Georgia  Power  bond  oSerlilg 
tnlllion.   Just   as   sub-par    lntere4^ 
nearly   stopped    Con   Ed    from 
^150-mUlion    issue    that    kept    it 
March. 
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WHERE  UTILITIES  PLAN   TO  GET  CONSTRUtllON  MONEY 
(Billions  of  dollars] 
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1975 18.9 

1976 19.9 

1977 21.8 

1978 24.5 
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Data:  Mitchell,  Hutchins,  Inc. 

Given    their    continuing    needs 
capital,  utilities  Just  cannot  affort 
off  from  the  debt  market  which 
nearly  60''r  of  external  financing. 
can  they  afford  to  allow  their 
ratios    to   deteriorate,    because    a 
debt-equity  ratio  also  rapidly  geta 
bonds     downgraded.     Utilities     a 
therefwe,  to  sell  common  stock 
ties    surpassed    only    by    the 
which  they  sell  debt — and  for 
today,  this  Is  the  crunch. 

Equity  role.   In   the   mld-Slxtlei 
were  selling  around   $200  million 
new  common  stock  a  year.  Prom 
1978.  In  Benore's  estimate,  they 
Ing  the  markets  to  buy  an  av 
bllllOTi.  But  In  the  aftermath   of 
downfall,     their    chances    of 
amount  appear  slim. 

Although  there  Is  a  glut  of  nev 
ferlngs   this   year,    and    although 
markets   are   bordering   on   chaos 
18),  there  are  always  buyers  for 
bonds — at  a  price.  For  equity 
ever,  price  does  not  necessarily 
sale.  There  Just  may  not  be  any 
almost  any  price. 

To  get  stocks  sold,  utilities  are 
the  hitherto  unthinkable  as 
They  are  offering  It  way  below 
"As  recently  as  last  fall."  says 
ley's  Ollmartln,  "It  was  a  dramat 
for  a  utility  to  sell  below  book 
day.  with  the  average  utility  stock 
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80 'c  of  book  value,  most  utilities  have  no 
option,  even  though  they  are  well  aware  that 
selling  below  book  doubles  the  difficulty  of 
improving  earnings  per  share  and  dilutes 
new  stockholders'  real  ownership — thus  com- 
pounding the  problem  of  selling  equity  In 
the  future. 

In  a  sense.  Con  Eds  problems  did  not  alto- 
gether surprise  the  stock  market,  even 
though  Luce's  solution — omitting  the  divi- 
dend— amazed  It.  The  market  has  been  stead- 
ily discounting  utility  securities  for  years. 
Willie  the  Dow-Jones  utility  average  plum- 
meted nearly  15',  on  Con  Eds  news.  It  had 
fallen  before  that  to  half  of  its  1965  high. 
What  Con  Ed  did  was  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  According  to  John  H.  Gutfreund.  a 
partner  of  Salomon  Bros.,  It  caused  "a  harsh 
reassessment"  of  utility  securities,  and  this 
has  driven  stocks  down  and  interest  up. 

General  malaise.  While  the  utility  stock 
index  reached  a  level  It  last  saw  In  March. 
1958,  utility  stocks  and  bonds  are  by  no 
means  the  only  securities  looking  sick  today. 
The  capital  markets  In  general  are  in  disar- 
ray, and  they  appear  singularly  unprepared 
tD  provide  all  the  money  that  business  needs. 
In  today's  circumstances,  suggests  analyst 
Benore,  it  is  improbable  that  Investors  will 
ante  up  for  the  common  stock  of  utility 
companies.  He  points  out  that  10  years  ago, 
with  U.S.  government  bonds  yielding  4.1',;, 
there  was  a  difference  between  their  yield 
and  the  utilities'  return  on  common  equity 
of  8.5 'r.  Last  year  the  difference  In  favor  of 
the  utility  had  dropped  to  3.6"; .  And  this 
year,  with  the  latest  government  bond  yield- 
ing 8.5 'c  and  the  utility  common  only  9.5'.  . 
the  difference  Is  down  to  I'r . 

Investors  might  be  tempted  to  Ignore  the 
greater  risk  and  take  this  miserly  extra 
reward  if  the  utilities,  from  an  earnings 
growth  viewpoint,  were  a  growth  business. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  anything  but. 

Nobody  is  trying  to  guess  Con  Ed's  future 
carryings,  but  prospects  for  the  Industry  as 
a  whole  are  somewhat  less  than  rosy.  Benore 
looks  for  an  over-all  per-share  earnings 
growth  of  2.3'.',  a  year  over  the  next  five 
years.  And  he  expects  that,  while  Industrial 
company  profits  In  1974  will  be  up  9'.1  those 
of  utilities  win  be  down  ic:; ,  making  the 
Immediate  outlook  for  new  utility  issues  par- 
ticularly unattractive. 

Profit  outlook.  Immediately  after  the  divi- 
dend cut,  Walter  R.  Grant,  Con  Ed's  executive 
vice-president  for  finance,  blithely  told  Busi- 
ness Week  that  "once  our  cash  shortage  is 
alleviated,  we  will  go  back  to  normal  fi- 
nancing." But  It  Is  generally  felt  on  the 
Street  that  Con  Ed  has  burned  its  bridges  In 
the  capital  msu-ket.  And  the  overall  profit 
outlook  enhances  the  feeling  that  capital 
raising  prospects  are  bleak  for  other  utilities, 
too.  Some,  like  American  Electric  Power,  are 
sensibly  responding  by  cutUng  back.  Boston 
Edison,  for  Instance,  Is  cutting  Its  construc- 
tion plans  25 'o  this  year,  and  Detroit  Edison 
will  reduce  planned  spending  $650-mllllon  in 
the  next  five. 

It  seems  probable,  moreover,  that  market 
forces  win  also  work  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  required.  Some  recent  studies  (bw- 
Feb.  2)  suggest  that  there  is  a  substantial 
elasticity  In  demand  for  electric  power — ^per- 
haps an  elasticity  of  10  or  more,  meaning 
that  a  10';^  Increase  in  price  causes  a  decline 
of  ic;,  or  more  in  usage.  Rate  increases  to- 
taled $526-milUon  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
If  rates  continue  to  rise  at  this  pace,  they 
wiU  cut  deeply  Into  the  growth  of  demand. 
Con  Ed  believes  that  conservation  by  its  cus- 
tomers will  cut  sales  by  $100-mllllon  this 
year  and  although  It  sees  the  sales  reduction 
as  a  contributor  to  Its  cash  shortage,  the 
fact  Is  that  a  drop  In  Incremental  demand 
would  do  the  rest  of  the  Industry  a  favor  In 
disguise:  It  would  cut  down  and  stretch  out 
a  desire  for  capital  that  the  marlrets.  In  the 
aftermath  of  Con  Ed's  debacle,  cannot  meet. 


Why  Con  Ed  Is  in  Such  Deep  Trouble 
"People  don't  realize  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  New  York,"  says  Joseph  R.  Crespo, 
director  of  utility  rate  services  for  Ebasco 
Services,  Inc.,  an  engineering  and  consult- 
ing firm  based  in  New  York.  "Con  Ed's  situ- 
ation is  pretty  damned  unique."  The  utility 
charges  more  for  electricity  than  Jtist  about 
anyone  else  In  the  world,  but  the  geography, 
political  climate,  and  economics  of  New  York 
City  make  the  company's  operating  costs  far 
higher,  too. 

Last  year,  for  example.  Con  Ed  paid  $360.4- 
mllllon  In  state  and  local  taxes,  which  gob- 
bled up  more  than  24';  of  its  electricity  op- 
erating revenues.  Nationwide,  only  about  10"- 
of  the  Industry's  electricity  revenues  go  to 
state  and  local  taxes.  On  a  per-kllowatt- 
hour  basis.  Con  Ed  pays  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  other  metropolitan  utili- 
ties. The  company  accounts  for  a  surprising 
8',  of  New  York  City's  real  estate  taxes  be- 
cause the  city  considers  Con  Ed's  generators 
real  property,  along  with  the  plants  that 
house  them. 

Labor  Is  more  costly,  too,  and  rising  faster 
than  the  national  average.  The  average  pay 
of  Con  Ed's  weekly  employees  last  year  was 
$260.27,  up  from  $157.31  In  1968.  During  the 
same  period,  the  company's  cf>nstructlon  pay- 
roU  leaped  from  $53-mlUlon  to  $117-mlllion. 
Con  Ed  has  more  burled  cable  than  the  rest 
of  the  Industry  combined,  and  each  mile  of 
it  cost,?  perhaps  20  times  sis  much  to  iustnll 
and  maintain  as  overhead  wiring.  But  be- 
cause of  this  underground  network,  Ni'w 
Yorkers  enjoy  one  of  the  best  records  of 
ini  Interrupted  service  In  the  coimtry. 

Low  load  factor.  An  even  greater  problem 
Inherent  to  New  York  la  the  heavy  com- 
mercial load.  "Everybody  works  from  9  to  5," 
says  Crespo.  "So  from  3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  there's 
a  terrible  peak  crunch."  Then  the  commut- 
ers go  home  to  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  and  Con  Ed's  generators  are  Idle 
much  of  the  night.  The  company's  load 
factor — Its  ratio  of  average  output  to  In- 
stalled capacity — is  only  about  bO'%.  Even 
Boston  Edison,  which  as  an  older  metropoli- 
tan utility  faces  many  of  the  same  problems 
as  Con  Ed,  has  a  load  factor  of  sg*;;,.  Detroit 
Edison,  which  has  a  hefty  Industrial  load — 
much  of  It  from  two-shift  and  three-shift 
operations — achieves  62 ''; . 

And  there  Is  no  way  for  Con  Ed  to  escape. 
Unlike  any  other  metropolitan  utUlty,  the 
company  Is  completely  hemmed  in  by  major 
power  companies.  Its  service  area,  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  plus  Westchester 
County,  Is  a  mere  660  sq.  ml.  Chicago's  Com- 
monwealth Edison,  for  example,  covers  1,800 
sq.  ml.  "Everybody  thinks  of  Commonwealth 
as  serving  the  city  of  Chicago,"  says  Abra- 
ham Gerber,  vice-president  of  National  Eco- 
nomic Research  Associates  (NERA).  "Actu- 
ally, It  has  a  very  large  area  outside  the  city 
with  a  subtsantlal  industrial  lead."  Manxi- 
facturers  and  residents  have  migrated  from 
the  city,  and  Con  Ed  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  up  new  Industrial  parks  and 
subdivisions. 

As  a  result,  the  company  has  been  stag- 
nating along  with  Its  senice  area.  Though 
Con  Ed  still  serves  more  customers  and  has 
greater  operating  revenues  than  any  other 
vitility.  It  Is  only  eighth  in  terms  of  peak 
generating  capacity.  Even  Texas  Utilities 
ranks  higher.  Thus  Con  Ed  has  not  retired 
its  aging  equipment  as  fast  as  other  big  U.S. 
power  companies. 

Pollution  problems.  What  Increase  in  de- 
mand the  company  does  see  each  year  comes 
in  a  densely  populated  service  area  that 
makes  new  plant  siting  a  nightmare.  Even 
with  the  very  beet  pollution  control  equip- 
ment, coal-area  power  stations  are  out  of  the 
question.  The  company  has  run  Into  such 
bitter  opposition  over  nuclear  plants  that 
Chairman  Luce,  practically  alone  among 
utility  e:;ecutlves,  has  given  up  on  this  route 
out  of  the  energy  crisis.  Local  grotips  have 
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delayed  for  a  decade  the  pumped  storage 
plant  that  the  company  is  now  building  at 
the  foot  of  Storm  King  Mountain  to  ease  its 
peaking  problems. 

Such  opposition  has  left  Con  Ed  85',  de- 
pendent on  oil  when  most  utilities  are  mov- 
ing to  coal  and  nuclear  fuel.  And  local  regu- 
lations have  for  some  time  limited  the  sul- 
fur content  of  the  oil  to  0.3 ':J  Philadelphia 
Electric  must  meet  a  CS',;,  limit  within  the 
city,  but  95',;,  of  PE's  service  area  lies  out- 
side Philedelphia,  where  the  company  has 
coal-fired  plans  that  account  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  Its  output. 

With  Its  generators  gulping  nearly  160.000 
bbl.  of  low-sulfur  oil  daily — most  of  which 
had  to  be  Imported — Con  Ed  was  defenseless 
during  the  recent  onslaught  of  oil  price  In- 
creases. Fuel  now  accounts  for  about  half 
the  cost  of  every  kUowatt  Con  Ed  sells,  and 
some  observers  blame  the  sharp  hike  in  oil 
prices  following  the  Arab  embargo  for  the 
company's  present  predicament  "Con  Ed  cer- 
tainly had  problems  before  October,"  says 
Lester  M.  Stuzln,  chief  of  power  rates  and 
valuation  for  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Conamlsslon.  "But  since  then  they've 
been  aggravated  in  ways  that  seriously 
affected  the  company's  cash  flow."  First, 
when  the  Arabs  ratcheted  the  cost  of  oil 
skyward,  Con  Ed  suppliers  insisted  that  the 
company  pay  its  blUs  in  five  days  Instead  of 
30.  At  the  same  time.  Con  Ed's  customers, 
who  normally  take  a  cash-draining  50  days 
to  pay  these  bills,  started  holding  back  even 
longer. 

All  electric  howl.  The  most  vocal  were  the 
owners  of  all-electric  homes  In  Staten  Island 
and  Westchester.  In  the  mid-1960s,  when  It 
seemed  that  more  and  more  of  Con  Ed's 
power  would  come  from  nuclear  plants,  the 
company  decided  that  electric  heat  would  be 
a  smart  way  to  make  use  of  the  generating 
capacity  during  the  winter.  But  last  year's 
three-fold  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil  brought 
backbreaking  bills  for  these  luckless  cus- 
tomers. Con  Ed  says  Its  typical  bill  for  resi- 
dential electric  heat  this  March  was  about 
$250,  up  from  around  $135  In  March,  1973. 
Dramatic  as  their  case  seems,  residents  of 
all-electric  homes  are  a  small  portion  of  Con 
Ed's  collectibles  problem.  "Con  Ed's  ratio  of 
unpaid  bills  to  revenues  is  the  highest  In 
the  industry,"  says  NERA's  Oerber.  "And  the 
problem  is  not  Just  in  poverty  areas.  There 
are  substantial  losses  from  the  business  com- 
munity, as  well." 

Gerber  points  out  that  In  New  York  small 
businesses  routinely  open,  run  up  big  elec- 
tricity bills  for  two  or  three  months,  then 
fold  without  ever  paying.  Last  year.  Con  Ed 
had  to  write  off  $28.8-mUllon  In  bad  ac- 
counts. By  contrast,  Detroit  Edison  lost  only 
$2.2-milllon  on  roughly  half  the  billings.  For 
the  12  months  ended  Mar.  31,  Con  Ed's  re- 
ceivables stood  at  $367-milllon  on  revenues 
of  $1.9-bmion. 

New  regime.  Critics  maintain  that  Con  Ed 
has  brought  its  customer-relations  problems 
on  itself.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  com- 
pany had  an  arrogant,  overstaffed  manage- 
ment. Then  In  1967.  Luce  took  over  and  swept 
in  an  entirely  new  top  management  team. 
Some  critics  aald  these  men  were  as  limited 
in  their  qualifications  as  their  predecessors 
had  been  in  their  attitude.  Several  of  the 
executives  had  no  background  whatever  In 
the  power  business.  Luce  even  gave  a  public 
relations  man  operational  responsibilities. 

In  1969,  Luce  added  Loula  H.  Roddls.  Jr., 
a  former  executive  with  General  Public 
Utilities  Corp.  who  had  been  an  associate 
of  Admh-al  Hyman  Rickover,  the  Navy's 
crusty  nuclear  chief.  Outsiders  say  Roddls 
was  hired  to  help  tighten  the  ship,  and 
they  note  that  six  of  the  original  Luce  team 
have  left  as  Roddls  has  cUmbed  through 
the  ranks.  He  Is  new  vice-chairman.  "It's 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  have  people  off 
all  their  fat,"  says  consultant  Gerber,  "but 


Con  Ed  Is  a  far  different  company  than  It 
was  10  years  ago." 

Some  observers  are  not  Impressed,  how- 
ever. "Our  experience  is  that  Con  Ed  Is  still 
very  uncooperative,"  says  Martin  A.  Lauter- 
bach,  vice-president  of  National  Utility 
Service,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  that  tells 
business  clients  how  to  get  cheaper  rates 
from  their  utUltles.  When  NUS  recommends 
a  change  from  one  service  classification  to 
another,  it  advises  Its  client  to  ask  the  utility 
for  comparison  billing  over  the  past  1'2 
months.  "Every  utlUty  anywhere  else  will 
provide  the  Information  eventually,"  says 
Lauterbach.  "Con  Ed  out  and  out  refuses." 

Commission  study.  Stuzln  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  notes  that  while  Con 
Eds  performance  last  summer  was  "better 
than  anticipated,"  the  utility  has  regularly 
lagged  behind  others  in  preventive  mainte- 
nance. And  Con  Ed's  customers,  he  adds, 
account  for  85  7i  of  the  complaints  brought 
before  the  commission,  even  though  they 
represent  only  50 t^  of  the  state's  electricity 
users.  The  commission  is  now  starting  a  full- 
scale  study  of  Con  Ed's  management.  "The 
rate  payer,  "  says  Stuzln,  "deserves  a  better 
explanation  than  Just  being  told  about 
the  difficulties  of  doing  business  In  New  York 
City." 

Executives  of  other  investor -ovraed 
UtUltles  are  also  unsure  of  Con  Ed's  man- 
agement, though  for  an  entirely  different 
reason.  Luce  once  headed  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  giant  federal  power  sys- 
tem that  serves  the  Northwest.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  he  horrified  the  industry 
by  suggesting  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
sell  Con  Eds  power  plants  to  the  state,  and 
many  feel  that  last  weeks  decision  by  the 
legislature  to  baU  Con  Ed  out  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  state  takeover.  "Luce  has  always 
felt  that  public  power  is  better  than  private 
power,"  says  one  executive.  "And  the  chair- 
man of  the  state  commission  is  a  public 
power  man.  What  they  seem  to  want  Is  a 
TVA  system  In  New  York.  " 

The  Financial  Dancers  or  Rickett 
Regulation 


The  bind.  Regulatory  policy  forces  man- 
agement to  charge  everything  possible  to 
capital,  to  buy  instead  of  lease,  and  to  mini- 
mize depreciation  charges  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize permissible  profits  under  the  returu- 
on-lnvestment  formtUa.  UtUltles  and  regula- 
tory agencies  alike  have  always  scorned  the 
use  of  rapid — some  would  say  realistic — de- 
preciation of  plant  for  book  purposes  to  gen- 
erate funds  Internally  for  plant  expansion. 
The  net  effect  is  not  only  misapplication  of 
capital  to  uses  that  other  businesses  usually 
charge  off  to  expenses,  but  also  a  cumula- 
tive distortion  of  the  true  value  of  utuity 
plant. 

The  "rate  base'  method  works  well  for 
UtUltles  In  times  of  stable  interest  rates,  de- 
fiatlon,  and  during  periods  when  technology 
or  economies  of  seals  lead  to  declhilng  unit 
costs.  Then,  regulatory  agencies  tend  to  lag 
in  ordering  downward  adjustments  in  rates, 
and  UtUltles'  profits  tend  to  be  higher  than 
statutory  limits.  In  such  times,  dividends 
have  Increased.  But  utUltles  get  in  a  bind 
when  the  situation  Is  reversed  and  both  op- 
erating costs  and  interest  rates  are  rising. 
They  need  more  outside  money  than  ever  for 
new  plant  and  to  cover  maturing  debt. 

Equity  as  debt.  Totally  dependent  on  out- 
side capital,  UtUltles  are  forced  to  go  to  the 
market,  dUutlng  their  stock  and  obligating 
themselves  to  ever  larger  dividend  payments 
to  protect  the  price  of  their  shares.  In  ef- 
fect, the  sacrosanct  dividend  turns  equity 
into  a  kind  of  subordinated  senior  debt. 
When  profits  do  not  cover  the  dividend, 
utUities  are  almost  forced  to  mUk  them- 
selves, as  Con  Ed  did  last  year.  Ultimately 
the  cow  rtms  dry. 

Unfortunately,  neither  regtUators  nor 
elected  officials  are  wlUlng  to  challenge  the 
conventional  wisdom,  and  they  resist  the 
suggestion  that  regulatory  policy  needs  re- 
examination. None  wants  to  fight  the  funda- 
mental battle  over  regulated  monopolies 
again — even  though  old  regulatory  laws  may 
be  the  greatest  threat  to  the  financial  viabU- 
ity  of  the  nation's  power  and  communication 
networks. 
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WhUe  the  search  for  the  cause  of  Con  Ed's 
problems  wUl  range  all  the  way  from  Arab 
oU  fields  to  the  utUlty's  own  management,  a 
fundamental  cause  could  lie  in  a  regulatory 
policy  that  has  long  been  accepted  without 
question  by  both  utUltles  and  regiUators. 
Signs  of  simUar  trouble  have  come  to  light 
recently  In  other  utUltles  and  regulated  in- 
dustries. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  Is  the  faUiu-e  of  the 
Eastern  raUroads,  which  went  down  in  a 
slmUar  vicious  spiral  of  rising  expenses, 
taxes,  and  cost  of  capital.  And  although 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph's  powerful 
Bell  System  may  tend  to  mask  the  problem, 
capital  shortages  loom  In  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry,  and  some  of  its  weaker  ele- 
ments are  troubled.  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  is  in  financial  straits,  with  its 
stock  at  a  low  and  its  commercial  paper  rat- 
ing rescinded.  The  recent  government  take- 
over of  Puerto  Rico  Telephone  Co.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
shows  that  even  telephone  utUltles  can 
fotinder  in  the  midst  of  rapid  growth  and 
great  potential. 

Part  of  the  fault  can  be  found  in  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  under  which  these  in- 
dustries operate.  There  is  evidence  that  these 
rules  are  obsolete. 

WhUe  regulation  of  nearly  aU  utUltles  is 
balkanlzed  in  state  or  sometimes  a  combi- 
nation of  federal  and  state  Jurisdictions,  It 
retains  one  common  thread:  UtUlty  profits 
are  both  measured  and  regulated  solely  on 
the  basis  of  return  on  Investment.  It  Is  a 
singularly  one-dlmenslonal  measure,  often 
resviltlng  in  the  paradox  of  capital-short 
companies  reporting  pretax  profits  of  20 'r 
to  30  "i  on  revenues. 


ERTS  SEMINAR  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  confer- 
ence on  the  practical  uses  of  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS) 
System  was  held  recently  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  The  meeting  showed  clearly 
that  ERTS  and  other  satellite-obtained 
images  have  broad  application  in  mineral 
exploration,  water  resources,  forestry, 
agriculture,  land  use  and  planning  and 
that  experts  in  these  areas  can  benefit 
greatly  by  exchanging  views  and  infor- 
mation on  ERTS. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  users 
of  such  information  analyze  their  needs 
and  work  directly  with  NASA  in  making 
the  data  as  relevant  as  possible  to  their 
practical  concerns.  User  involvement  is 
necessary  if  the  taxpayer  is  to  receive 
full  value  from  the  dollars  spent  on 
ERTS,  and  the  Utah  conference  was 
right  on  the  mark  in  accomplishing  this 
goal. 

This  conference  brought  together  over 
a  hundred  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials, educators,  and  representatives  of 
the  private  sector  from  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  Cosponsors  of  the  2-day  ses- 
sion were  the  University  of  Utah,  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Western  Aerial  Photographic 
Laboratory,  State  offices  of  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  well  as 
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the  National  Aeronautics 
ministration.  I  especially  w^nt 
the  cochalrmen  who  were 
responsible  for  the  success 
ence:    Dr.   M.   L.   Jensen, 
geology,  and  Dr.  Roger  McC|)y 
of  geography,  both  of  the 
Utah,  and  Dr.  Stanley  C.  Fieden 
project    scientist    at    NAS/ 
Space  Flight  Center. 

This    conference    demon^r 
Utah  is  in  the  forefront  in 
data   today   and   in  planning 
greater  use  of  the  system  ir 
Approaching  ERTS  as  a  siur 
formation,  instead  of  only  a 
ing  satellite,  places  a  burdfcn 
to  understand  the  kinds  of 
able,  analyze  their  needs 
developei-s  of  the  system  to  a4hieve 
mum  value.  All  three  of 
ments  were  amply  met  at 
An  important  next  step 
program,   in   addition   to 
more  launchings  to  assure 
available  data,  is  the  development 
ter  ways  to  convert  raw 
formation  directly  needed  bj 
phasis  needs  to  be  placed 
definition  and  analysis  of 
requirements,  and  attention 
viding  the  combination  of  satellite 
puter  system  and  communications 
essary  to  meet  those  requireinents. 

I  am  proud  of  the  initiative 
the  people  of  Utah  in  holding 
ference  and  appreciative  of 
ance  provided  by  NASA  in 
a  success.  Meetings  such  as 
tally  Important  not  only  to 
of  ERTS,  but  also  to  the  overall 
of  our  Nation's  space  program 
public's  imderstanding  of  its 
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AT  FTHORITY 


all  of  his 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President, 
acquaintances  in  the  Senale  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  wei  e  saddened 
recently  by  the  passing  cf  Carl  T. 
Durham,  who  served  for  nany  years 
with  great  ability  and  distinction  as  a 
Representative  from  North  Carolina  in 
the  House  of  Representativi  ts.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  fo-  his  study 
and  work  in  the  atomic  energy  plan. 

The  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  journal  for 
May  6, 1974,  carried  an  editorial  concern- 
ing him  which  was  entitlad  "Atomic 
Energy  Authority."  I  ask  unar  imous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  Editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  fhe  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Energy  Authob  tt 

Carl  T.  Durham's  lamented  dea  th 
recalls  an  era  of  powerful   Noith 
influence  In   the  national  Houap 
sentatlves.    He    himself    served 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Jblnt 
Energy    Committee.    Among    his 
rarles,  Robert  L.  Doughton,  of 
District,    was    chairman    of    the 
Means  Committee;  Harold  Coole; ', 
Fourth,  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
mittee;    Oraham  A.   Barden,   of 
chairman  of  the  Education  and 
mittee;  and  Hebert  C.  Bonner, 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marii^ 
eries  Committee. 
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An  outstanding  example  of  the  legislator 
who  mastered  the  intricacies  of  technical 
legislation  through  hard  study,  Mr.  Durham 
was  regarded  as  a  leading  congressional  au- 
thority on  atomic  energy.  One  of  the  original 
members  of  the  committee,  he  was  chosen 
because  of  his  deep  Interest  in  what  was 
then  a  fresh  and  frightening  problem.  To  the 
work  of  this  committee.  Carl  Durham 
brought  not  only  the  fruits  of  intensive 
study,  but  also  a  perspective  consistent  with 
the  national  tradition  and  with  the  public 
interest.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  civil- 
ian control  of  atomic  energy. 

Mr.  Durham  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  International  Atomic  Energy 
office  in  Vienna  and  in  securing  American 
participation.  His  friend  and  colleague,  W. 
Sterling  Cole,  was  named  first  director  of 
the  Internatloiial  agency.  Friends  recall  that 
one  of  Mr.  Durham's  opponents  In  a  con- 
gressional race  undertook  to  misrepresent 
his  advocacy  of  the  international  agency  as 
favoring  the  surrender  of  atomic  secrets  to 
the  Soviets,  an  unfair  charge  which  Mr. 
Durham's  constituents  in  the  old  Sixth  Dis- 
trict happily  refused  to  accept. 

His  distinguished  work  in  atomic  energy 
legislation  alone  entitles  Carl  Durham  to 
rank  as  a  statesman.  Though  vitally  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  of  national  and 
international  consequence,  Mr.  Durham  never 
neglected  his  district.  He  kept  his  home 
fences  in  good  repair,  and  he  terminated  his 
notable  congressional  career  by  declining  to 
seek  reelection  in  I960.  An  unpretentious, 
unassuming  man,  Carl  Durham  was  never 
too  busy  for  a  constituent  and  he  never  lost 
his  love  for  his  native  Orange  County.  Na- 
tional fame  did  not  spoil  him. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  current 
economic  policies  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  are  based  on  a  policy 
of  wishful  thinking  and  political  ploys. 

The  President's  recent  statement  con- 
cerning inflation  that  "the  worst  is  be- 
hind us"  can  best  be  described  as  wish- 
ful thinking. 

The  quickie  gimmicks  and  increased 
spending  plans  proposed  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  only  stimulate  in- 
flationary pressures  and  further  retard 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  Is  this  country's  most  serious 
problem,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
President  and  Members  of  Congress  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  no  easy  solutions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  worst  of  the 
inflation  is  behind  us  just  because  the  in- 
crease in  the  most  recent  Consumer  Price 
Index  did  not  break  another  record. 

And,  two  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
economic  advisers  to  the  President — 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  and  Cost  of  Living  Council  Di- 
rector John  Dunlop — do  not  believe  that 
the  worst  of  inflation  is  behind  us. 

Dr.  Burns  said  In  a  recent  speech  that 
"the  gravity  of  our  current  Inflation 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestimated." 
And,  both  lie  and  Dr.  Dunlop  have  dis- 
puted the  President's  claim  that  the  two 
primary  causes  of  inflation  are  food  and 
fuel. 

Higher  health,  construction,  and  auto- 
mobile prices  can  be  expected.  The  criti- 
cal shortages  of  raw  materials  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  increased  industrial 
prices.  Inflationary  expectations  will  lead 
to  further  price  increases  by  business  and 
could  erode  the  commendable  wage  re- 


straints labor  has  shown  over  the  past 
year. 

But,  the  greatest  danger  is  the  con- 
tinuing Federal  deficit.  If  we  adopt  poli- 
cies to  "prime  the  pump"  or  head  off  a 
recession  we  will  only  increase  infla- 
tionary pressures  without  increasing  em- 
ployment or  industrial  capacity. 

A  huge  Federal  deflcit  will  not  increase 
the  supply  of  copper  or  steel  or  automo- 
biles. It  will  not  produce  jobs  or  improve 
the  housing  industi-y. 

Strong  stimulation  would  only  bring  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  potential  for 
higher  prices  this  year  and  for  years  to 
come. 

A  large  Federal  deficit  this  year  would 
increase  Federal  borrowing,  further  in- 
crease interest  rates,  and  help  destroy 
the  housing  industry. 

The  higher  costs  of  inflation  could 
produce  wage  demands  that  would  wind 
through  the  economy  for  years  to  come. 
And  consumer  confidence,  destroyed  by 
the  fear  of  increasing  inflation,  will  be 
further  eroded. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  appalled  and 
dismayed  at  the  President's  fiscal  1975 
budget.  The  administration  received  an 
overwhelming  mandate  from  the  voters 
in  1972  partly  on  its  pledge  to  put  an  end 
to  excessive  Federal  spending. 

Yet,  this  year's  budget  calls  for  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  of  $11.4  billion  under  the 
unified  budget  concept,  and  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $20  billion  on  the  Federal  funds 
basis. 

A  year  ago,  the  Congress  was  under  in- 
tense pressure  from  the  President  to  put 
a  stop  to  wasteful  and  futile  spending 
programs. 

I,  along  with  many  other  Members  of 
Congi-ess,  supported  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  that  economic  and 
social  problems  would  not  go  away  simply 
by  "throwing  money  at  them." 

For  the  first  time  in  this  country's 
history,  a  budget  proposes  spending  in 
excess  of  $300  bilUon.  Only  4  years  ago 
we  had  our  first  $200  billion  budget. 

The  proposed  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
1975  represent  an  11  percent  increase 
over  fiscal  1974  outlays,  which  In  turn 
is  estimated  to  show  an  11  percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1973. 

Last  year's  budget  message  included 
a  detailed  listing  of  inefficient  and  waste- 
ful Federal  programs  and  agencies  rec- 
ommended for  termination  or  reduction. 
But  this  year  that  list  has  disappeared, 
and  we  are  told  by  the  President  and  his 
budget  director  that  all  of  the  spend- 
ing increases  are  necessary. 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  and  the 
American  people  if  we  believe  that  such 
rapid  increases  are  all  "uncontrollable" 
or  "unavoidable." 

Is  it  necessary  to  increase  civilian  em- 
ployment in  the  executive  branch  by 
58,500  persons  in  1974  and  an  additional 
22,200  in  1975? 

Is  it  necessary  to  pay  $41.8  billion  for 
civilian  personnel  in  1974  and  another 
$44.6  billion  in  1975? 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  a  solid  de- 
fense budget,  but  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  using  defense  funds  to  "prime 
the  pump." 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  no  room 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  belt-tightening. 
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We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live 
without  an  expansion  of  every  Federal 
program  every  year. 

The  administration  has  said  that 
spending  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget  are  not  possible,  but  that  it  will 
aim  for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1976. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  balancing  the  budget  in 
fiscal  1976,  we  liave  to  take  the  first 
steps  right  now.  Both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  to  make  a  con- 
cei-ted  effort  to  cut  Federal  spending  this 
year. 

Therefore,  I  will  shortly  introduce 
legislation  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget  to  re- 
examine the  fiscal  1975  budget  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  30  days  a 
report  setting  forth  proposed  reductions 
of  total  budget  outlays  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

A  2-percent  reduction  would  reduce 
total  outlays  to  $299.3  billion.  A  3-per- 
cent reduction  would  reduce  total  out- 
lays to  $296.3  billion. 

Neither  figure  would  be  too  restrictive, 
but  the  reductions  would  reduce  infla- 
tionary pressures.  And  most  importantly, 
it  will  signal  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  to  hold  the  line  against 
Inflation. 

But  even  a  2-  or  3 -percent  reduction 
in  Federal  spending  will  not  be  enough 
to  slow  the  disturbing  giowth  in  Federal 
spending. 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  in  November 
1971,  I  proposed  a  spending  ceiling  of 
$229  billion.  Four  short  months  later,  in 
March  1972,  I  proposed  a  spending  ceil- 
ing of  $246  billion.  By  October  1972,  the 
projected  level  of  spending  was  estimated 
at  $260  billion,  and  the  administration 
began  a  national  campaign  to  limit  Fed- 
eral spending  to  $250  billion.  By  June 
1973, 1  was  calling  for  a  spending  ceiling 
of  $268  billion. 

These  spending  ceiling  campaigns  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  development  of  the 
Congi-essional  Budget  Act,  but  we  should 
not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  that 
this  legislatiai  will  in  itself  be  a  ciue-all. 

First  of  all,  it  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  1977.  And,  second,  the  budget  legis- 
lation wUl  not  force  the  Congress  to  set 
ail-tight  spending  ceilings. 

Deflcit  spending  and  inflation  ai'e  self- 
perpetuating  under  our  present  tax  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
been  able  to  continue  this  spending  spree 
Is  the  inflation-induced  growth  in  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

In  fiscal  1973,  the  Federal  Government 
collected  over  $232  billion  from  the 
American  people.  In  fiscal  1975,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government  will 
collect  $294  billion. 

Yet,  no  tax  increase  was  ever  proposed 
by  the  President,  or  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  the  President  and  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  ran  in  1972 
on  a  campaign  pledge  not  to  raise  taxes. 

But,  despite  these  political  pledges  not 
to  raise  taxes,  the  Federal  Government 
has  subjected  each  and  every  consumer 
with  a  hidden  tax— an  inflation  tax.  This 
inflation  tax  Is  one  that  none  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress  ever  has  to  vote  on  but 
it  is  one  that  every  consumer  feels.  The 


tax  is  a  result  of  the  effect  that  inflation 
has  on  a  tax  system  which  is  based  on 
a  progressive  tax  rate.  Under  this  pro- 
gressive system,  a  person  must  pay  a 
greater  percentage  of  his  income  in  taxes 
as  his  income  increases. 

Although  this  system  appeal's  to  be 
conceptually  sound  and  fair,  it  has  no 
way  of  determining  whether  or  not  an 
individual's  income  is  real,  or  the  result 
of  inflation  and  as  long  as  inflation  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  Federal  Government  is 
assured  of  receinng  more  and  more 
money  each  year  to  spend. 

For  this  reason,  I,  along  with  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  have  called  for  the 
consideration  of  proposals  to  reduce  fu- 
ture tax  rates  by  the  rates  of  inflation. 
These  proposals  would  insure  that  a  per- 
son will  no  longer  be  forced  to  pay  more 
taxes  simply  because  inflation  has 
pushed  him  or  her  into  a  liiglier  tax 
bracket.  Most  importantly,  the  proposal 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  inflated  rev- 
enues that  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lects and  spends  each  year. 

Perhaps  such  a  system  would  finally 
break  the  Federal  Government  of  its 
habit  of  throwing  money  at  every  single 
problem  our  society  encounters.  Rather 
than  relying  on  increased  revenues  each 
year  to  finance  these  programs,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  forced  to  vote  for  every 
spending  and  tax  increase. 

These  proposals  would  apply  to  the 
future,  wlien  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
planned  accordingly. 

The  Federal  tax  laws  are  too  complex 
and  interrelated  to  make  quickie  changes 
to  achieve  instant  results.  Any  changes 
that  are  made  should  take  into  account 
the  full  effects  on  the  Federal  budget  and 
infiation. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  began  hearings 
last  week  on  tax  reform.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  also  holding 
hearings  on  tax  reform.  Infiation  is  a 
cruel  burden  on  every  American  citizen 
and  we  should  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
our  tax  laws  to  formulate  changes  to 
reduce  that  inflation  burden. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  all  recognize 
that  inflation  Is  a  serious  problem  that 
will  not  go  away  through  wishful  think- 
ing or  simple  gimmicks.  The  Federal 
Government,  business,  labor,  and  every 
consumer  must  be  willing  to  show  self- 
restraint.  The  Federal  Government  must 
slow  the  alarming  growth  in  spending, 
and  should  consider  changing  the  tax 
laws  to  remove  the  Federal  Government's 
built-in  incentive  to  cause  inflation. 

We  should  work  for  meaningful  tax 
reform,  and  we  should  encourage  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  goods  to  help 
combat  the  shortages  and  capacity  prob- 
lems that  lead  to  higher  prices. 

The  fight  against  inflation  is  not  an 
easy  flght,  and  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. But,  that  is  no  excuse  for  turning 
our  backs  and  giving  up  the  flght. 


FREEDOM   OF  EXPRESSION   IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  fifth  of  his  reports  to  me  about  his 
investigations  in  Vietnam  from  May  26 
to  June  1,  my  legal  assistant,  Mr.  Terry 


Emerson,  describes  in  detail  the  extensive 
evidence  of  freedom  of  expression  and 
thought  which  he  observed  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  day-to-day  schedule  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  fact-finding  trip  to  Viet- 
nam was  built  around  the  persons  and 
locations  which  he  and  his  visiting  group 
of  Americans  lequested  to  see.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
permitted  my  legal  assistant  to  go  any- 
where and  meet  with  anyone,  to  explore 
any  subject,  which  he  wished. 

As  his  report  on  the  subject  indicates, 
this  itinerary  included  several  meetings 
with  oppositionists.  Mr.  Emerson  points 
out,  however,  that  these  antigovemment 
figures  were  united  in  their  rejection  of 
communism.  From  this  fact,  Mr.  Emer- 
son raises  an  interesting  analogy  be- 
tween the  origin  of  this  country  as  a 
self-governing  Republic,  buffeted  by  for- 
eign intrigues  and  conflagrations  that 
threatened  to  split  apart  our  new  unity, 
and  the  present  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  establish  the  right 
of  their  Republic  to  govern. 

As  Americans  of  the  Federalist  period 
united  in  agreement  that  the  central 
government  headed  by  George  Washing- 
ton was  the  only  force  capable  of  binding 
the  people  together  in  safety,  so  the  great 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
are  united  today  in  a  belief  that  the 
present  administration  of  their  Republic 
must  continue  to  govern  or  the  coimti-y 
will  face  certain  anarchy  and  ruin. 

Mr.  Emerson  concludes  that  the  ability 
of  the  Thieu  administration  to  govern 
rests  therefore  not  only  on  the  natural 
support  which  its  programs  have  built 
with  the  population,  but  also  upon  the 
underlying  decision  of  the  people  not 
to  risk  any  other  presently  available 
alternative,  which  may  lead  down  the 
road  to  communism,  a  future  they 
clearly  reject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fifth  report  from  Vietnam,  by 
Mr.  Terry  Emerson,  on  the  subject  of 
political  freedom  In  South  Vietnam,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Vietnam:  V 

(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 

POLmcAL  freedom 

One  American  participant  in  the  free  press 
seminar  held  in  Saigon  May  27  through  May 
31  was  overheard  to  remark:  "I  don't  know 
about  ceiisorship  in  Vietnam,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  very  sure  about  and  that  is 
there  is  plenty  of  freedom  of  speech  in  this 
country."  Tlie  five  day  series  of  events  at 
which  press  freedom  was  thoroughly  dis- 
sected coincided  with  the  fact-finding  visit 
to  Vietnam  of  our  group  of  ten  staff  mem- 
bers from  U.S.  Congressional  offices. 

The  occasion  of  the  media  seminar  was 
symbolic  of  the  great  extent  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  which  clearly  exists 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  event  was  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Service  and  held 
at  the  Vietnam-American  Association  Little 
Theater.  All  sessions  were  in  both  Vietnamese 
and  English;  posters  announcing  the  semi- 
nar were  distributed  in  various  Saigon  schools 
about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  event.  Jour- 
nalist students  and  Journalists  themselves 
were   fully  alerted  to   the   event   at  least   a 
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week  ahead  of  time.  The 

ese  public   was   adequately   in 
the  schedule  beforehand. 

By   the   third   day   of   the 
hundred  people  attended,  most 
students  of  Journalism  and  i 
At  the  seminar,  the  audience 
engaged  in  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas.  Students  were  not  afrai 
about   the  situation  of  the 
Vietnam  and  many  Vietname 
men  voiced  complaints  about 
felt  they  encountered  in  their 
No   one   was  locked   up   wiic 
No  one  was  thrown  out  of  a 
cl;^ed.  No  troops  stormed  the  --, 
or   newspapers   whose    represen  ta 
lenged  the  government.  In  fact 
was  given  extensive  coverage 
Vietnamese  language  new 
daily  In  Saigon. 

The  press  seminar  reflects  ni( 
meats  about   the  press  sltuat 
Vietnam.  The  sessions  were  mi 
the  public.  Anyone  could  attenc 
to  do  so.  Reporters  could  write 
what   went   on   at   the   meetings 
press  widely  covered  the  sessio  .. 
took  the  opportunity  to  deman  a 
dom  than  they  now  have. 

In  other  words,  the  Saigon 
revealed  the  presence  of  an 
verse  press  In  South  Vietnam 
dally    newspapers    published    . 
namese  language  at  least  threi 
tionlst,  five  are  generally  Indefe 
la    allied    with    the    Catholic    C 
might  be  styfed  as  sensational 
the  three  remaining  are  pro-Gc 
Do    these    papers    have    tota 
discretion  to  print  whatever  the 
apparently   not.   But   the   Gove 
tolerate  criticism.  The  Governn 
low  th«  printing  and  distrlbut^, 
tions  ciitlcal  of  its  ovn  adminls  r 
ernment  scandals,  IT  autl  v/her 
and  news  about  oppot*tion 
ties  can  be  and  are  printed, 
make  a  living  who  fiue-stlo:i  the 
policies. 

There  are  some  wartime  restr 

told  by  one  opposition  col 

parently  Is  a  follower  of  General 
that  the  Government  does 
ular   Issues   of   papers.    He   evei  i 
this  might  happen  as  often  as 
He  further  charged   that 
porters    who    persist    in 
wrong  kind  of  news  can  be 
where  they  are  subject  to  a 
"tax." 

But,  when  I  asked  him  If  ,., 
so  severe  that  they  endangered 
ued   existence   of   a   newspaper, 
contend  that  this  was  a  device 
Ing  unfriendly  papers.  The 
teen  Vietnamese  daily  news^_^ 
variety  of  positions  alone  woulc 
argument.  Moreover,  there  Is 
munlty  granted  to  publishers 
who  are  Deputies  or  Senators 
ment,  as  my  associate  Is.  Nor 
any  documented  Instances  in  ^ 
tion  Journalists  are  being  jailed 
they  print. 

Given  wartime  conditions,  it 
pected   that   temporary 
concerning  reports  about  the  mil 
effort  and  protecting  the  f 
val  of  the  Republic.  Tlie 
is   that   an  opposition   can  ex 
is  not  removed  from  his  Job 
to  a  mental  Institution;  and 
can  pressure  for  improvements  _. 
The  Vietnamese  public  la  highly 
supports  a  variety  of  publication  3 

Newsstands    are    proliferate 
magazines,  and  books  of  all 
contrast   between   being    in 
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Moscow  or  Leningrad,  the  showcase  of  Com- 
munism, as  this  writer  has  been.  Is  dramatic. 
Where  one  is  starved  for  outside  news  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  cannot  find  Free  World 
publications  In  any  language,  not  even  In  the 
major  tourist  hotels,  the  visitor  to  Saigon 
easily  and  quickly  can  purchase  printed  ma- 
terials with  which  he  Is  familiar,  many  of 
which  will  be  critical  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

One  of  our  group  was  able  to  locate  for 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Peace  Accord, 
which  some  American  politicians  who  have 
never  visited  Saigon  charge  is  not  available 
there,  and  the  same  Individual  eveii  found 
some  Communist  writings  for  sale. 

If  the  American  critics  of  South  Vietnam 
would  only  visit  the  country  for  themselves, 
and,  in  particular,  compare  the  situation  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  that  in  a 
Communist-governed  society,  which  is  the  al- 
ternative that  must  be  considered,  he  would 
readily  see  extensive  and  healthy  signs  of  a 
strong,  free  press  competing  for  the  atten- 
tion of  an  educated  and  Inquisitive  public. 
When  our  Congressional  staff  delegation 
was  In  South  Vietnam,  we  saw  at  least  six 
opposition  personalities.  I  wonder  how  many 
"opposition"  persons  one  would  be  allowed  to 
meet  In  a  Communist  society?  Among  the 
non-Government  aligned  Individuals  our 
group  met,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  free  con- 
versation with,  are  Senators  Nguyen-Duy  Tal 
and  Tran  Quang  Thuan,  both  connected  with 
the  Buddhist  faction:  Duong  Mlnh  Klnh,  a 
Catholic  Independent  Deputy  of  Parliament: 
Nguyen  Huu  Chung,  a  Deputy  supporter  of 
"Big"  Mlnh,  a  former  editor,  and  now  a 
columnist  for  the  Vietnamese  newspapers, 
Dal  Dan  Toe  and  Dlen  Tin:  Professor  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Huy,  Chairman  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  allied  with  the  Vietnamese  Labor 
Union;  and  Tran  Cuoc  Buu,  President  of  the 
Vietnamese  "AFL-CIO,"  the  Vietnam  Labor 
Union. 

One  member  of  our  party,  who  requested 
It,  was  able  to  arrange  Independent  inter- 
views with  Madame  Ngo  Ba  Than,  a  spokes- 
woman for  the  radical  "Third  Force,"  and 
Father  Chan  Tin,  the  anti-Government  ac- 
tivist who  has  publicized  the  political  pris- 
oner attack  against  the  Thieu  Government. 
The  fact  that  our  group  was  allowed  to 
arrange  visits  with  anybody  In  the  country 
whom  we  desired  to  see,  and  to  travel  to  any 
facility  or  location  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled territory  of  South  Vietnam 
that  we  wished.  Is  proof  In  Itself  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  an  open  society.  The  Government 
does  not  hide  the  fact  that  It  has  Its  doubt- 
ers. It  is  willing  to  meet  them  on  the  ground 
of  on  honest  presentation  of  the  trtith. 

Men  and  women  of  intelligence  and  good 
wUl  differ  In  their  interpretations  of  Gov- 
ernment actions  and  the  priorities  they 
would  set  upon  different  goals.  The  opposi- 
tion leaders  In  South  Vietnam  do  want  to 
change  the  position  of  the  Government  In 
many  areas.  But,  one  theme  that  comes 
through  Intensely  from  the  varied  message 
of  th©  oppositionists  in  South  Vietnam  is 
their  universal  agreement  that  the  Republic 
must  survive  against  the  challenge  of  ihe 
Communist  invaders. 

The  oppositionists  know  of  the  terror  and 
calamity  that  follow  Communist  rule.  They 
are  aware  that  over  a  million  and  a  halt 
refugees  have  fled  from  Communist  tyran 
ny  either  in  the  North  or  in  Communist-oc- 
cupied territory  of  the  South.  They  know 
there  would  be  no  room  for  doubters  such  as 
themselves  In  a  Communist  ruled  society. 
They  know  the  press  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam today  is  a  paradise  compared  with  '^he 
stiffUng  censorship  that  would  accompany  a 
Communist  regime. 

Opposition  does  exist  today  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  not  only  In  the  newspapers.  I  have 
mentloiied  some  oppositionist  or  Independ- 
ent figures  with  whom  our  group  met.  In  all. 


there  are  nineteen  Antl-Admlnlstratlon 
members  In  the  Senate  of  Parliament,  out  of 
a  total  membership  of  sixty.  In  the  Lower 
House,  there  are  58  oppositionists,  and  seven 
independents,  among  the  158  Members  of  the 
entire  Chamber.  These  Deputies  and  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  the  Government  are  granted 
parliamentary  Immunity. 

But  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
claims  that  the  convincing  proof  of  its  re- 
liance upon,  and  acceptance  by  the  general 
citizenry.  Is  demonstrated  by  Its  action  m 
dispensing  arms  to  half  a  million  local  mlii- 
tiainen  and  a  million  members  of  the  Peo- 
ples Self  Defense  Force,  In  addition  to  .ne 
500000  man  regular  Army.  The  Government 
asks.  If  It  was  widely  unpopular  with  Its  ow.i 
people,  would  it  put  into  the  hands  of  these 
same  people  the  guns  and  ammunition 
which  could  be  turned  against  It?  Obvlouslv 
the  Government  trusts  the  people  and  the 
people,  regardless  of  any  disagreements  thev 
may  have  with  Individual  Government  poli- 
cies, support  the  Government  against  the 
Communist  alternative  and  are  making  a  de- 
liberate choke  to  defend  the  Republic  and 
regime  which  governs  It  from  the  disaster 
that  would  surely  follow  its  collapse. 

To  understand  the  Vietnamese  6ltua;ion. 
Americans  need  only  remember  their  own 
history,  when  In  the  aftermath  of  the  .Var 
of  Independence  and  the  Internal  turmoil  ac- 
companying the  French  Revolution,  the  po- 
litical followers  of  the  most  diametrically  op- 
posed philosophies,  led  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  could  agree  among 
themselves  that  George  Washington  must 
remain  at  the  helm  or  the  Government 
would  founder.  The  good  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  caused  them  to  fear  that  a  total 
and  irresponsible  opposition  to  the  new  cen- 
tral Government  headed  by  Washington 
would  bring  ruin  to  the  American  polltl^-al 
experiment  in  popular  self-rule. 

As  Americans  of  the  Federalist  period 
feared  to  cross  the  brink  to  the  extreme 
opposition  that  would  pull  apart  the  solidar- 
ity of  the  central  Government,  so  the  divisive 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  recognize  that  the 
Government  of  their  Republic  is  not  yet  so 
firmly  established  that  they  can  risk  at- 
tempthig  to  topple  the  Government,  or  so 
weaken  It  that  it  could  not  govern  The 
opponents  know  that  the  greatest  evU  that 
could  befall  their  country  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  disappearance  of  the  general 
Government  without  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive. 

The  oppositionists  believe  their  country 
will  stay  together  If  they  have  the  present 
Government,  giving  time  for  what  they  see 
as  wise  changes  Ui  policy  to  be  made  over 
future  years.  Indeed,  much  of  the  country, 
probably  the  majority,  accepts  the  present 
Administration  as  their  first  choice,  but  what 
Americans  must  realize  is  that  the  failure 
of  the  opposition  to  muster  enough  strength 
to  defeat  the  Thleu  Government  in  elections 
or  in  the  Parliament  does  not  mean  the 
people  are  prevented  from  doing  so  bv  a  dic- 
tatorial military  regime,  but  by  their  own 
sensible  judgment  that  the  destruction  of 
the  Present  Government  would  be  critically 
hazardous  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

Herein,  the  analogy  with  the  history  of 
our  own  birthpangs  as  a  young  Republic, 
lies  the  secret  of  comprehending  the  politi- 
cal situation  In  South  Vietnam.  Where  our 
emerging  nation  was  threatened  by  Indian 
warfare  Incited  by  the  British  and  Spanish 
within  our  borders,  by  the  continued  British 
occupation  of  forts  inside  the  American 
Northwest  contrary  to  the  peace  settlement 
ending  the  Revolutionary  War,  by  the  Span- 
ish blockade  of  American  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  by  the  Intrigues  of  Euro- 
pean nations  to  draw  the  United  States  Into 
their  wars,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  faces 
similar  external  threats  that  endanger  the 
stability  of  self-government  before  the  popu- 


lation has  had  time  to  solidify  its  unity  as  a 
free  Republic. 

The  Thleu  Administration  continues  in  of- 
fice not  because  It  Is  a  dictatorship,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  the  choice  of  the  people  not  to  risk 
Ihe  anarchy  and  eventual  tragedy  that 
would  follow  any  other  presently  available 
;Uternative  and  because  It  is  responsive 
enough  to  the  basic  needs  of  the  people  to 
hold  onto  their  support.  The  issue  in  Sovith 
Vietnam  Is  whether  tyranny  from  outside 
will  prevail  or  whether  a  republican  govern- 
ment shall  be  granted  the  right  to  govern. 


THE  CENTER  FOR  DEVELOPMENT- 
ALLY  DISABLED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  that  appeared  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of 
Monday,  June  10,  entited  "For  People 
in  Need  A  Friend  Indeed." 

This  article  refers  to  the  work  of  the 
Center  for  Developmentally  Disabled.  It 
pays  proper  commendation  to  the  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Spencer  Lonetree,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Mrs.  Nokomis  Swan.  The  work  of 
this  center  merits  careful  study  and 
evaluation.  It  can  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  communities.  I  congratulate 
Mr.  Lonetree  and  Mrs.  Swan,  and  I  take 
pride  in  noting  that  the  Center  for  De- 
velopmentally Disabled  is  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
icle  to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  People  in  Need  A  Friend  Indeed 
(By  Ann  Baker) 

For  three  years  a  small  office  on  Selby 
Avenue  has  been  trying  to  find  special  an- 
swers for  the  people  who  fall  into  the  very 
special  circumstances  of  being  poor,  handi- 
capped and  black. 

The  Center  for  Developmentally  Disabled 
helps  people  find  medical  care,  counseling, 
special  schools,  sometimes  even  food  and 
shelter.  It  makes  appointments,  gives  rides, 
befriends  and  follows  through.  It  speaks  for 
those  who  tend  not  to  speak  well  for  them- 
selves, the  retarded,  epileptic  and  those  with 
cerebral  palsy  in  particular. 

What  the  center  wants  to  do  most  of  all 
Is  help  its  adult  clients  find  Jobs  they  can 
perform  In  sheltered  workshops. 

"We  have  placed  a  number  with  existing 
facilities,"  says  the  center's  director  Spencer 
Lonetree.  "The  success  rate  is  zero.  That's 
because  there's  a  lack  of  sensitivity  In  deal- 
ing with  minority  people." 

Services  for  the  handicapped,  he  says,  "are 
all  administered  by  whites — with  their 
PhDs  I  Imagine — who  try  to  pound  their 
philosophy  Into  the  minorities  without  un- 
derstanding theh:  culture  or  background." 

Not  understanding,  says  Lonetree  and  his 
assistant  Mrs.  Nokomis  Swan,  means  a  variety 
of  minor  and  major  tragedies: 

It  means  the  young  overweight  black  re- 
tarded man  who  was  heavily  criticized  at  a 
sheltered  workshop  for  being  badly  shaven 
and  wearing  torn  clothes  and  whose  fellow 
workers  called  him  "something  other  than 
his  name." 

It  means  the  retarded  Indian  and  white 
youths  who  learned  how  to  get  by  bus  to  a 
sheltered  workshop  west  of  Minneapolis,  then 
at  break  time  came  home,  thinking  It  was 
quitting  time. 

It  means  the  little  girl  from  a  large,  poor 
family  who  was  switched  from  speech  ther- 
apy to  a  class  for  the  retarded  because  she 
had  an  "odor." 


It  means  the  black  retarded  man  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  employed  by  a  sheltered 
shop  where  he  was  frequently  harassed  by 
co-workers  and  supervisors  till  one  day  he 
went  home,  got  a  gun,  returned  and  killed 
his  boss. 

Many  black,  Indian  and  Chlcano  handi- 
capped people  are  further  frustrated,  says 
Mrs.  Swan,  when  their  own  families  are  hos- 
tile to  whites.  They  experience  racial  tension 
coming  from  both  sides.  "And  in  the  mean- 
time the  programs  are  not  trained  to  cope 
with  these  kinds  of  things." 

Black  herself,  she  says  she  knows  what  it 
means  to  learn  to  cope  with  name-calling. 
But  when  you're  singled  out  as  black,  handi- 
capped and  may'se  overweight  or  badly 
groomed  too,  then  "you've  got  so  many 
things  you've  got  to  deal  with." 

Minorities  have  always  tended  to  keep 
their  handicapped  children  home  with  them, 
says  Lonetree,  who  Is  an  Indian.  They  didn't 
have  to  wait  for  the  top  sociologists  of  the 
1870s  to  tell  them  "normalization"  Is  better 
than  "institutionalization,"  that  home  pro- 
vides a  warmtn  and  security  and  loving  fam- 
ily that  no  institution  can. 

Mrs.  Swan  agrees.  But.  she  says,  the  very 
attitudes  that  have  kept  the  children  hone — 
protective  attitudes  that  often  include  sus- 
picion and  sometimes  downright  resentment 
of  outsiders — makes  It  doubly  difficult  for 
them  to  venture  out  to  school  or  Job. 

"People  aren't  told  about  alternatives," 
says  Mrs.  Swan.  "I  know  that  from  personal 
experience."  She  cites  difficulties  in  finding 
care  for  her  son,  who  lived  seven  years  "as  a 
vegetable"  after  an  auto  accident  as  one 
example. 

Another  example  is  herself;  on  welfare  fol- 
lowing an  accident,  It  was  only  by  an  ac- 
quaintance's chance  remark  that  she  beard 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
which  got  her  the  college  training  as  a  coun- 
selor that  led  to  her  present  job. 

"My  reason  for  getting  involved  in  this 
work  Is  I  know  there  are  services  available 
that  people  don't  know  about.  Restrictive, 
binding  policies  are  set  up  that  make  it  im- 
possible to  get  the  services  you  need.  I  feel 
there  are  families  who  need  an  advocate, 
someone  to  look  up  and  see  what's  available." 

The  center,  originally  under  the  wing  of 
Model  Cities,  has  "seen  serving  people  of  all 
races  from  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  It  is 
currently  working  with  30  families. 

In  September  the  Center  for  Developmen- 
tally Disabled  hopes  to  open  a  work  activities 
center  of  Its  own  somewhere  In  the  Summit 
University  neighborhood,  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  sheltered  workshlp  jobs. 

"We  want  to  train  these  people  in  an 
environment  that  would  enable  their  unique 
qualities  to  surface,"  says  Lonetree.  "They 
should  be  able  to  work  like  anyone;  they 
can't  without  training." 

A  smaU  residence  would  be  attached,  for 
those  needing  to  ease  themselves  away  from 
home. 

Federal  authorities,  who  last  year  pro- 
vided a  $45,000  budget  for  the  center,  have 
agreed  to  double  the  grant  for  this  fiscal  year, 
which  starts  Sunday,  so  the  center  can  en- 
large Its  staff  and  establish  its  own  workshop. 

Funds  come  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  PRESENTS 
ADDRESS  AT  UTAH  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY COMMENCEMENT  EX- 
ERCISES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  Vice  President  Ford  spoke 
at  the  graduation  exercises  of  Utah  State 
University.  While  his  remarks  were  di- 
rected to  the  students  of  that  fine  insti- 
tution I  feel  that  they  have  meaning  for 
everyone  who  has  faith  in  this  gi-eat 
country  of  ours.  For  this  reason  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
reaching  this  academic  milestone  and  of  the 
splendid  Institution  which  honors  you  with 
its  degree.  In  less  than  90  years  Utah  State, 
along  with  other  beneficiaries  of  the  far- 
sighted  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  has  become 
one  of  the  nation's  most  advanced  and 
diversified  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  has  contributed  in  countless  ways  to 
the  betterment  of  our  society  and  the  world. 
Your  Exceptional  Child  Center  is  a  model 
for  such  enlightened  endeavors.  And  your 
possession  of  the  Beehive  Boot  has  earned 
you  considerable  renown  on  the  sports 
pages. 

I  have  already  spoken  this  year  with  the 
graduates  of  my  own  Alma  Mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  and  of  Eastern  Illinois, 
Texas  A  &  M.  and  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
These  are  all  great  schools,  and  they  are  all 
different.  Just  as  Utah  State  is  different.  Di- 
versity in  education  is  one  of  the  basic 
strengths  of  America.  One  of  the  differences  I 
sense  about  Utah  State  is  that  here  you  can 
still  feel  the  exlctlng  challenge  of  the  Amer- 
ican West,  the  magnificent  harmony  be- 
tween God  and  Man,  between  Nature  and 
Civilization,  which  exists  amid  your  rugged 
mountains  and  fertile  valleys  and  between 
your  bustling  cities  and  your  silent  skies. 

When  I  first  saw  this  wonderful  part  of 
our  country  I  was  about  your  age.  Whenever 
I  return — as  often  as  I  can — I  am  reminded 
that  it  was  a  birthright  member  of  the  East- 
ern Establishment,  Horace  Greeley,  who 
popularized  the  phrase  "Go  West,  Young 
Man."  But  it  was  Brigham  Young  who  knew 
where  to  stop. 

I  suppose  that  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
telling  you  that  you  wUl  get  a  lot  of  advice 
about  how  to  run  your  lives  from  a  lot  of 
well-meaning  people,  and  It  is  well  to  listen 
to  It  politely  and  even  take  some  of  It  so  long 
as  you  keep  your  own  eyes  and  ears  and 
minds  open  and  do  what  you  think  Is  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  getting 
quite  a  bit  of  free  advice  myself  lately,  so  I 
know  how  you  feel. 

The  people  who  offer  me  advice  are  mosiiy 
my  friends,  whether  we  have  met  formally  or 
not.  Some  of  them  whisper  to  me  at  recep- 
tions, or  shout  in  hotel  lobbies.  Some  write 
me  long,  earnest  letters  or  wire  or  telephone 
me  late  at  night.  Some  share  their  concerns 
with  millions  on  television  or  radio  or  print 
them  in  editorials  or  columns. 

Whatever  means  they  use  I'm  sure  they 
wish  me  well  and  I  am  grateful  for  their 
counsels.  Nobody  in  public  office  can  have 
too  many  conscientious  critics  and  candid 
counselors. 

After  six  months  In  my  new  Job,  the  kind 
of  advice  I  get  runs  along  two  main  Ibies. 
First,  why  don't  I  stop  flying  around  the 
country  meeting  people  and  making  speeches 
and  stay  hi  Washington  doing  my  job?  And 
second.  If  I  must  make  speeches  and  permit 
press  questions  wherever  I  go,  why  do  I  up- 
hold the  President  one  day  and  the  next  day 
side  with  the  Congress  which  Is  dellberathig 
his  Impeachment? 

In  short,  why  don't  I  sit  down  and  shut  up 
like  a  good  Vice  President  should. 

As  I  say,  I  really  do  appreciate  these  well- 
meaning  warnings  by  my  friends — I  even  get 
them  from  my  family.  But  I  happen  to  think 
that  what  I  am  doing  Is  my  Job.  that  it  flows 
directly  from  the  solemn  oath  I  took  to  sup- 
port as  well  as  to  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  It  Is  both  neces- 
sary and  right  at  this  time  In  our  nation's 
history.  As  for  what  I  say.  It  Is  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true. 
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I  have  always  enjoyed  and 
visiting  various  parts  of  tliis  g 
ours  and  talking  with,  as  well 
cans  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  shad^ 
I   like  to  listen   to   Americans 
hope  to  do  so  in  every  one  of  o 
I  categorically  reject  the  demand 
only  to  the  strident  words  on 
the  Potomac.  I  am  not  going  to 
self  in  Washington  Just  becausf 
find  myself  bearing  heavier 
cial  duties  and  potential  respoi*ibilltles. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  simply  g  )i 
a  little  harder — a  few  more  hours 
and  do  both.  I  hap{>en  to  like  w 
is  not  so  unusual  as  .some  cyi 
also  like  people,  and  I  like  to 
problems — or  I  wouldn't  have 
for  25  years.  So  Im  going  right 
my  fellow  citizens  around  the 
have  already  done  in  34  of  the  50 
It  is  not  so  much  what  I  am 
American  people  that  matters, 
are  telling  me.  After  13  elections 
estly  claim  a  fairly  good  ear  for 
voice  of  the  people.  And  what 
Hawaii  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Georgia  and  from  Michigan  to 
yes,  even  in  Massachusetts — is  a 
from  what  I  hear  in  Washington 
like  it  a  lot  better. 

Americans  are  telling  me   tliji 
great  and  good  country,  but 
become   greater  and   better  if 
hard  at  it.  Our  people  ai-e  stout 
decent   in   demeanor.    Our    ins 
strong  and  sound  and  they  are 
ling  around  us — rather  they  are 
with  great  firmness  of  pvirpose  w 
mestic  and  foreign  difficulties 

Like  our  ancestors  who  cross^l 
oceans  and  deserts  in  search  oi 
freedom,  like  your  fathers  and 
and  like  some  you  who  recross4d 
to  fight  for  peace  and  the  freedofi 
we  are  not  today  without  fears 
W©  have  our  share  of 
tragedy,  as  have  Americans 

But  we  also  have  faith — faith 
our  religious  traditions  and  the 
values  common  to  all  of  them — b 
in  our  Constitution  and  the  un 
and  economic  system  it  sustains. 
We  have  faith  in  a  heritage 
equal  Justice  which  holds  every 
cent  until  proven  guilty  beyond 
doubt,  but  places  none  above 
have  faith   that  determination 
ptirpose  can  unite  us  as  a  people 
differences  of  race,  religion, 
tisanship  can  ever  divide  us. 

How  well  our  Constitutional 
was  demonstrated  during  the  pas  , 
after  a   saddening   series   of 
picked  by  President  Nixon  to  fll 
in  the  Vice  Presidency  under  a 
procedure.  After  e.xhaustlve 
gress,  with  only  a  few  dissenting 
firmed    my    nomination.    At 
pledged  my  best  efforts  to  be  "a 
cUlator  and  calm  communicator 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill," 
Republican    President    and   the 
Congress,    In   the   controversial 
Washington. 

So  I  ask  my  friends  and  coun 
it  so  surprising  that  I  sometime^ 
viewpoint  of  the  Legislative 
I  was  a  part  for  a  quarter- 
other  times  see  things  much  th 
as  the  Chief  Executive  who 
friend  for  the  same  span  of  years? 
In  all  those  years  I  have  never 
troversy  In  which  one  side  was  all 
the  other  100  percent  right;  nor 
a  human  being  who  was  totally  giod 
gether  bad.  Truth  Is  the  glue  thai 
ernment  together,  and  compronise 
that  makes  government  go.  Our 
rate  branches  of  government  wefe 
to  check  and  balance  each  other's 
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excesses,  but  not  to  produce  stalemate  and 
paralysis.  So  I  consider  It  my  duty  to  try  and 
head  off  deadlock  and  seek  a  reasonable  and 
prompt  resolution  of  the  nagging  Watergate 
issue  that  Is  sapping  the  valuable  time  of 
our  elected  leaders  and  the  political  strength 
of  our  nation. 

So  long  as  I  h.ive  tlie  physical  capability 
and  so  long  as  I  can  contribute  to  the  cli- 
mate of  reason  and  truth  in  this  country.  I 
will  remain  my  own  man  and  fly  my  own 
course  and  speak  my  own  convictions.  Pui 
yourself  ui  my  boots — what  would  you  do? 
I  know  you  would  be  fair,  candid  and  con- 
structive. That  is  my  objective. 

Having  confided  to  you  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  have  In  taking  the  bett-lntentioned 
advice,  and  having  used  up  most  of  my  time 
doing  It,  let  me  leave  you  with  a  final  counsel. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  In  your  college 
years  Is  more  significant  than  the  first  steps 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Kissinger  have 
made  toward  a  just  and  durable  peace.  The 
shadow  of  war  has  hung  over  each  of  you 
since  you  were  born.  In  my  own  lifetime — 
and  I  don't  feel  too  ancient — more  than  600,- 
000  Americans  have  died  in  four  wars. 

The  President  leaves  Monday  on  a  mission 
of  peace  to  nail  down  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishment of  his  Secretary  of  State  in 
bringing  about  a  cease-fire  In  the  Middle 
East.  Everybody  ihought  this  Impossible,  Just 
as  a  few  years  ago  everybody  thought  It  im- 
possible to  end  the  American  involvement 
In  Vietnam.  Both  of  these  giant  steps  on  the 
long  road  to  permanent  peace  make  this 
Commencement  Day  of  yoiirs  an  extra  Joyous 
occasion. 

Ail  Americans  are  proud  of  the  diplomatic 
skill  and  success  of  our  great  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  but  I  trust.  In  all  fair- 
ness, that  we  recognize  the  guiding  role  of 
President  Nixon.  We  pray  for  our  President's 
safety  and  success  In  the  Middle  East  and 
on  his  forthcoming  trip  to  Moscow.  Just  as 
neither  Lincoln  nor  Grant  could  have  won 
the  Civil  War  without  the  other,  we  cannot 
divide  the  peacemaking  achievements  of 
Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  that  be- 
gan with  the  historic  '.nit lathe  to  reopen 
communications  with  China's  mainland. 

Building  a  new  structure  of  peace  in  this 
nuclear-armed  world  on  realistic  terms  is 
going  to  be  a  long  and  difficult  task  that  will 
demand  the  best  efforts  of  your  generation, 
and  of  mine.  But  I  believe  you  have  the 
determination,  the  patience  and  the  under- 
standing ■wj  complete  the  work  we  have  be- 
gun. You  are  starting  the  greatest  of  earthlv 
adventtires — an  adult  life  In  the  service  of 
God  and  your  fellow  man.  May  you  also  know 
the  greatest  blessing — a  life  of  peace. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
COLBY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  reading  of  the 
commencement  address  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
given  at  Colby  College  in  "Waterville, 
Maine,  on  June  2.  Also,  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is  the  editorial  from  the  Lewlston, 
Maine,  Dally  Sun  Immediately  following 
Mr.  Hathaway's  speech. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
address  and  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Commencement  Address  at  Colby  College 

President  Strlder,  distinguished  members 
of  the  ftwvilty,  guests,  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  and  famUles:  It  Is  a  great  honor 
to  be  Invited  to  speak  to  you  here  this  morn- 
ing and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you  In 
the  marking  of  this  occasion.  I  am  especially 


honored  by  the  Degree  the  College  has 
chosen  to  bestow  on  roe  and  appreciate  being 
made  a  part  of  the  Cilby  family.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  a  special  closeness  to  this  place, 
having  attended  conventions  in  your  field 
house  and  political  caucuses  in  your  class- 
rooms as  well  as  having  met  with  students 
and  faculty  on  numerous  non-polltlcal  occa- 
sions. It  Is  always  nice  to  be  back  among 
good  friends. 

When  thinking  back  over  the  events  of  the 
past  18  months  since  I  was  sworn  In  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  ancient  Chinese  curse:  "May 
you  live  in  interestUig  times."  Never  in  such 
a  short  period  have  so  many  things  happened 
to  generate  serious  questions  about  the  via- 
bility and  future  of  our  government  svstem. 

Obviously,  I  refer  to  Watergate  and  Its 
many  subsidiary  Issues:  the  Influence  of  big 
money  on  politics,  the  relationship  between 
government  and  business:  the  use  of  govern- 
mental agencies  toward  political  ends,  and 
other  facets  now  under  study  In  the  House 
impeachment  Inquiry.  But  Watergate  has 
also  obscured  other  Issues  which  were  be- 
ginning to  surface  In  early  1973,  issues  which 
raise  equally  serious  questions  about  the 
functioning  of  the  system. 

When  I  started  work  in  the  Senaie,  the  ma- 
jor preoccupation  of  official  Washington  wps 
the  looming  "battle  of  the  budget."  which 
was  being  billed  as  a  flght  to  the  death  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  over  the 
fundamental  question  of  who  would  deter- 
mine national  priorities.  This  problem  had 
been  smolderhig  for  many  years,  but  had  us- 
ually been  resolved  through  grudging  com- 
promise— or  occaslonallv.  amicable  agree- 
ment when  Congress  ancf  the  President  found 
themselves  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence. 
But  by  resurrecting  and  Inflating  beyond 
all  precedent — the  doctrine  of  Impoundment, 
the  President  in  1973  escalated  the  confron- 
tation to  a  much  more  serious  level.  The 
President  was  saying  to  the  Congress,  In  ef- 
fect, "regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  author- 
ize a  program,  override  my  veto,  and  ap- 
propriate money  for  It.  I  simply  won't  spend 
the  money  If  I  don't  like  the  program." 

Had  Congress  failed  to  respond  to  this 
challenge.  Its  role  in  making  national  policy 
woxild  surely  have  been  at  an  end.  Fortu- 
nately, Congress  did  respond,  and  with  the 
help  of  Watergate  and  the  courageous  deci- 
sions of  about  20  Federal  Courts,  has,  for  the 
time  being,  turned  back  the  challenge. 

But  the  questions  raised  by  these  events 
still  persist  and  are  made  more  pressing  by  a 
succession  of  events  that  did  not  occur  dur- 
ing this  period.  We  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  an  effective — or  even 
coherent — policy  with  regard  to  two  prob- 
lems of  profound  Importance  to  our  citi- 
zens— inflation  and  the  energy  shortage. 

Despite  demonstrated  need  and  widespread 
demand,  we  have  not  been  able  to  move  in 
the  areas  of  health  care,  tax  reform,  aid  to 
education,  or  reform  of  campaign  finances. 
And,  obviously,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
move  swiftly  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Water- 
gate and  begin  the  slow  and  difficult  process 
of  restoring  public  confidence  In  the  insti- 
tutions of  government. 

What  are  the  problems  of  our  government 
which  the  events — and  non-events — of  the 
past  year  have  so  dramatically  pointed  up? 

First,  and  I  believe  of  utmost  Importance, 
what  we  have  seen  are  the  fruits  of  hopelesslv 
fragmented  authority.  Without  clear  lines  of 
responsibility  and  authority,  the  government 
is  precluded  from  acting  as  a  unit.  In  all 
but  the  most  unusual  circumstances.  Instead 
of  coherent  national  policy  In  the  face  of 
serious  national  needs,  we  get,  at  best,  pol- 
icy strongly  influenced  by  special  Interests, 
regional  Interests  and  a  non-productive  riv- 
alry between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  At  worst,  of  course,  we  get  no  pol- 
icy at  all. 

I  should  point  out  in  this  regard  that  the 
problem  does  not  simply  Involve  two  or  three 
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branches  of  government.  Rather,  It  Involves 
institutions  which  over  the  last  fifty  years 
have  developed  Into  sub-governments  unto 
themselves. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court 
which  through  the  unique  doctrine  of  Judi- 
cial review  has  established  Itself  as  the  ar- 
biter of  the  system  as  well  as  a  maker  of 
policy  in  many  significant  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Then  comes  the  Congress,  whose 
rigid  committee  structure,  rules  of  seniority 
and  close  ties  with  parochial  Interests,  pro- 
duce a  system  of  feudal  baronies  which  can 
act  with  unity  and  dispatch  only  In  the 
most  unusual  of  circumstances  and  even 
then  only  when  near  unanimity  exists  on 
the  course  to  be  followed.  The  Execxitlve,  In 
turn,  constitutes  at  least  three  governments: 
the  White  House,  the  cabinet  departments — 
which  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  through 
the  professional  bureaucracy,  and  the  ubiq- 
uitous Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

This  latter,  I  should  note,  the  now  famous 
OMB,  comes  the  closest  to  being  the  actual 
source  of  Federal  policy  of  any  of  the 
branches  I  have  mentioned.  And  ironically, 
it  Is  the  least  known  to  the  public  as  well 
as  being  the  least  responsible  and  account- 
able to  anyone.  It  Is  truly  a  tail  which  wags 
the  dog. 

Finally,  there  are  the  so-called  independ- 
ent agencies — the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  others,  which 
are  not  really  independent — they  read  the 
election  results  like  everyone  else — but  are 
not  really  accountable  to  the  public,  either. 

A  second  problem,  and  one  related  to  this 
bewildering  multiplicity  of  responsibility.  Is 
a  lack  of  accountability  for  what  decisions 
are  made. 

If  responsibility  Is  unclear,  then  holding 
someone  to  account  when  things  don't  work 
is  almost  impossible.  No  wonder  the  voters 
are  frustrated  and  becoming  alienated:  they 
elect  new  candidates  In  an  effort  to  "throw 
the  rascals  out"  but  nothing  much  changes 
and  things  continue  to  go  down  hill.  Mean- 
while, Congre.ss,  the  President  and  the  heads 
of  the  various  agencies  spend  much  of  their 
lime  blaming  each  other  for  what  is  actually 
a  collective  failure.  Of  course,  compounding 
the  difficulty  of  determining  responsibility 
are  the  widespread  practices  of  official  se- 
crecy, and  the  invocation  of  the  doctrines 
of  "national  security"  or  our  old  favorite, 
"executive  privilege." 

But  there  are  similar  problems  beyond 
these  well-publicized  and  high  level  efforts 
to  frustrate  accountability.  I  refer,  to  the 
difficulty  an  ordinary  citizen  has  in  finding 
out  exactly  who  has  the  power  to  make  a 
specific  decision  affecting  his  life  and  then 
in  finding  out  what  the  basis  was  for  the 
decision  in  question.  This  problem  Is  rarely 
the  result  of  anything  so  majestic  as  "execu- 
tive privilege",  but  Is  usually  simply  a  case 
of  bureaucratic  fuzzlness.  You  would  be 
amazed  at  the  time  and  effort  expended  by 
my  office — and  the  offices  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues— on  simply  tracking  down  the  elusive 
bureaucratic  responsibility.  Perhaps  this  Is 
just  a  function  of  human  nature  and  the 
nature  of  any  large  organization,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  increased  accountability  at 
the  top,  with  cabinet  members  responsible 
to  someone  beside  Just  the  President,  would 
have  a  positive  Infiuence  all  the  way  down. 

I  should  conclude  my  comments  on  these 
problems  with  the  observation  that  they  are 
not  entirely  the  making  of  one  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  They  stem,  instead,  from  evolutionary 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  gov- 
ernment in  response  to  the  pressures  and 
needs  of  20th  Century  life  In  a  country  of 
over  200  million  people.  Even  those  most 
critical  of  the  present  administration  con- 
cede that  Its  actions  are  consistent  with  a 
pattern  which  has  been  developing  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


And  it  is  this  pattern,  these  fundamental 
changes  In  the  way  our  government  actually 
works,  that  should  concern  us,  not  Just  the 
actions  of  a  particular  President.  Indeed,  by 
pushing  the  authority  of  the  executive  be- 
yond Its  tolerable  limits,  the  President  may 
have  Inadvertantly  rendered  his  most  signif- 
icant service  to  the  country.  As  one  com- 
mentator put  It,  "he  finally  Inflated  the  au- 
thority of  the  Presidency  until  it  burst," 
thereby  liberating  us  from  an  unhealthy  de- 
pendence on  executive  leadership. 

The  problems  I  have  mentioned  are  serious 
ones  which  will  not  be  solved  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  removing  the  President  (or  the 
present  members  of  Congress).  Thus,  the 
question  of  necessary  changes  in  the  present 
structure  must  be  faced.  And  when  such 
cliange  is  contemplated,  a  basic  decision  is 
in  order  on  whether  to  tinker  with  existing 
institutions  or  make  more  radical  alterations 
in  Institxitlonal  relationships  themselves. 

While  I  feel  that  short-term  improvements 
are  certainly  In  order,  I  believe  It  is  also  time 
to  begin  a  public  re-examination  of  some  of 
the  premises  upon  which  our  system  is  based, 
with  an  eye  toward  more  far  reaching 
change. 

In  the  short-run,  measures  are  already  be- 
ing taken  to  remedy  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious deficiencies.  Congress  has  enacted,  over 
the  President's  veto,  a  clear  definition  of  the 
power  of  the  executive  to  embroil  this  na- 
tion in  war.  Legislation  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  Is  pending  in  the  House  which  would 
define  and  narrow  the  scope  of  executive 
privilege.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  Senate  Just 
this  week,  is  beginning  to  open  the  closed 
flies  of  the  bureaucracy.  Through  the  com- 
bined action  of  Congress  and  the  courts,  the 
practice  of  Impoundment  has  been  severely 
c'lrtalled. 

Other  moves  in  this  direction  are  contem- 
plated, but  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
Among  these  is  a  limitation  on  the  size  of 
the  White  House  staff,  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
gressional equivalent  of  the  O.M.B.,  and  'i- 
creased  Congressional  attention  to  Its  over- 
sight function — that  is,  seeing  how  the  agen- 
cies are  actually  carrying  out  their  legislative 
mandate.  On  the  point  of  the  size  of  the 
White  House  staff,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  managed  the  New 
Deal  and  World  War  n  with  a  personal  staff 
of  11,  compared  with  the  five  or  six  hundred 
we  have  today.  It  doesn't  take  a  Ph.D.  In  pub- 
lic administration  to  realize  that  that  many 
people  are  going  to  find  themselves  some- 
thing to  do — and  when  they  do,  what  ever  It 
is  will  suck  authority  out  of  the  cabinet 
departments  and  the  Congress  and  further 
muddy  the  prescribed  lines  of  authority. 

Finally,  It  is  clear  that  before  Watergate 
is  all  over,  the  Courts  also  will  be  Involved 
in  defining  and  narrowing  the  prerogatives 
of  the  executive. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  movement,  I  feel 
it  is  not  enough.  The  frightening  aspect  of 
all  we  have  seen  over  the  past  year  is  not 
what  happened  but  that  they  almost  got 
away  with  It.  Many  have  commented  on  the 
ineptitude  of  the  administration  In  perpe- 
trating its  misdeeds  and  then  trying  to  cover 
them  up.  But  what  if  they  bad  not  been  so 
inept?  What  if  they  had  been  competent? 
What  was  attempted  was  nothing  less  than 
a  systematic  take-over  of  the  entire  United 
States  Government  by  a  small  group  of  men, 
and  it  might  have  been  successful  except  for 
an  alert  night  watchman,  two  persistent  re- 
porters and  a  determined  Federal  judge.  That 
such  an  event  could  happen  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  government  could  fail  to  deal 
with  problems  such  as  inflation,  makes  me 
think  that  something  more  than  definitions 
of  executive  privilege  is  In  order. 

I  start  with  the  premise  that  the  demands 
and  needs  of  a  modren  technological  state 
can  only  be  met  by  a  "positive  government" — 


one  that  can  formulate  coherent  policy  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  and  act  decisive- 
ly. My  second  premise  is  that  such  a  govern- 
ment should  be  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  and  accountable  in  a  direct,  prac- 
tical way  for  its  actions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  current  situation  raises  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  oin:  present  system  to  satisfy  ade- 
quately either  of  these  goals.  And  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  think  we  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  moving  toward  a  system 
more  parliamentary  in  form. 

What  we  are  getting  now  is  an  attempt  at 
positive  government  through  a  vehicle  ex- 
pressly designed  to  thwart  such  a  develop- 
ment. And  the  result  Is  the  worst  of  all 
worlds — a  kind  of  stumbling,  patchwork 
autocracy.  'Wliat  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  in  mind  was  the  antithesis  of 
positive  government:  As  Jefferson  put  It, 
"That  government  governs  best  which  gov- 
erns least"  and  they  designed  a  structure 
whose  express  purpose  was  to  insure  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  goal.  Thus,  the  division  of 
power  and  responsibility,  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances, the  invitation  to  Interest  group  poli- 
tics all  contributed  to  the  creation  of  an  In- 
stitution whose  natural  state  was  Inaction 
and  which  could  move  positively  only  under 
circumstances  of   national  emergency. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  framers  were 
right  in  1787,  or  even  in  1850.  But  the 
changes  in  society  in  the  last  hundred  years 
have  made  this  argument  moot.  The  question 
Is  no  longer  whether  we  (or  any  other  de- 
veloped country)  will  have  an  active  or 
status  quo  government,  but,  rather,  how  our 
active  government  will  be  structured.  When 
viewed  in  this  way,  and  with  the  realization 
that  we  seem  to  be  moving  perilously  close  to 
a  kind  of  8  year  monarchy,  suggesting  serious 
consideration  of  the  parliamentary  approach 
seems  a  little  less  radical. 

Under  this  sy.stem,  the  chief  executive  and 
ihe  mernbers  of  his  cabinet  are  also  members 
of  the  legislature  and  derive  their  authority 
from  the  legislative  majority.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  are  elected  by  the  people, 
of  course,  on  their  own  merits,  but  also  on 
the  basis  of  their  public  support  for  an  iden- 
tifiable government  program.  If  the  program 
proves  unsatisfactory  to  the  people,  a  new 
government  can  be  elected  with  some  assur- 
ance that  a  new  approach  will  ensue.  By  uni- 
fying the  executive  and  legislative  functions 
in  this  way,  the  recurring  paralysis  to  which 
our  system  is  so  subject  can  be  eliminated, 
while  actually  increasing  the  accountability 
of  the  government  to  the  people.  And  this 
higher  level  of  accountability  would  inevita- 
bly filter  down,  even  Into  the  ever-present 
bureaucracy. 

Richard  Goodwin,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  commentators  on  the  modern 
scene  summed  It  up  In  the  single  phrase: 
"structure  is  policy".  In  the  present  case,  this 
means  that  a  fragmented,  cumbersome  sys- 
tem is  going  to  produce.  If  anything,  frag- 
mented policy.  I  believe  that  the  challenge 
Is  for  us  to  come  to  grips  with  this  fact  and 
to  begin  to  design  governmental  structures 
which  will  allow  positive  action  while  re- 
taining democratic  control  and  a  protection 
of  minority  Interests.  Government,  inevita- 
bly, will  be  hivolved  in  all  of  our  lives;  the 
choice  left  to  us,  then,  is  between  acqui- 
escence in  the  development  of  an  "Imperial 
presidency"  or  the  creation  of  more  humane 
and  responsive  institutions. 

But  all  this  discussion  about  forms  and 
structures  is  worthless  unless  the  people  In- 
volve themselves  In  the  process  with  vigor 
and  imagination.  I  think  that  you  will  find 
that  to  do  so  will  be  Important  to  you  per- 
sonally as  well  as  Important  to  us  as  a  nation. 
For  It  is  only  through  active  participation  in 
all  aspects  of  life — not  the  least  of  which  is 
our  continuing  effort  to  discover  the  secret 
of   self-government — that    you   will    find    a 
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true  sense  of  satisfaction.  I   a 
that  part  of  the  key  to  bapplueis 
ing    active    la    pursuit    of    oui 
thereby  risking  failure — rather 
accepting  what  appears  to  be 

lu  the  last  analysis,  there  1 
satisfaction  lu  a  "safe"  life,  a 
failure  which  Is  also,  Inevitably 
achievement.  By  continually 
we  doom  ourselves  to  mediocrity 
old  age  filled  with  thoughts  of 
have  been. 

President    Teddv    Roosevelt 
idenUfied  with  the  life  of 
once  explained  it  lu  this  way: 

"The  credit  belongs  to  the 
actually  In  the  arena — whose 
by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood 
the  great  enthusiams,  the  great 
and  spends  himself  In  a  worthy 
at  best  if  he  wins  knows  the 
achievement — and  if  he  fails,  8 
while  daring  greatly   .   .   .   bis 
never  b©  with  those   cold   and 
who  know   neither  victory   nor 

But  simple  involvement,  is  not 
quality  of  your  participation  is 
portant.  For  in  a  democratic  soc 
get  the  kind  of  government  w 
perfect  structure  can  become 
evU  if  its  control  is  in  the   w 
And  it  is  easy  to  be  misled  in 
politics — to  be  pushed  into 
tion   rather   than    reason,    pre 
than  concern.  There  will  always 
pared    to    turn    whatever 
create  to  their  own  ends:  it  is 
ity  to  keep  this  from  happening 

Of   course,   these   decisions 
own,  on  one  can  prescribe  the 
his  fellows.  I  believe  with  Thore^xi 
should  be  allowed  to  "step  to  the 
he  hears,  however  measured  oi 
and  not  be  compelled  to  march 
of  his  companions.  As  long  as 
society   of   Justice    achieved    in 
phere  of  respect  for  our  fellow 
plenty  of  room  for  differences  oi 
that  should  be  followed 

Making  decisions  and  taking 
basis  of  principle  is  not  easy; 
affect  our  material,  social  or 
Ing.  And,  even   then,  our   effort^ 
small  or  futile.  But  the 
of  the  nation's  life  Is  set  by 
oT  these  Individual  moral 
end,  each  of  us  does  have  an 

Shortly  before  he  died,  Bob 
something  along  these  lines  to  a 
as  yourselves;   his  words  offer 
conclusion  : 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  for 
acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  othei^ 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends 
ripple  of  hope.  And  crossing  eacb 
a  million  different  centers  of  s: 
Ing,  those  ripples  build  a  current 
sweep  down  the  mightest  walls 
and  resistance. 

Few  are  willing  to  brave  the 
their  fellows,  the  censure  of  theii' 
the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
a  rarer  commodity  than  braveiy 
or  great  intelligence.  Yet  it  is 
sentlal  vital  quality  for  tho.se 
Change  a  world  that  yields  mo^t 
to  change. 

And  I  believe  that  In  this 
with  the  courage  to  enter  the 
will    find    themselves    with 
every  comer  of  the  globe  " 
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I  From  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Dailj  Sun.  June 
e,  1074] 
Paruamzktajit  Oovkrn^ent 
The  recommendation  by  our  Jd  nlor  United 
Statea  senator,  William  D.  Hathaway,  that 
serious  consideration  should  ts  given  to 
adopting  a  parliamentary  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  merltorioiw.  The  fact  tljat  the  pro- 
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posal  comes  from  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
who  has  had  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  makes  It  even  more  worthy. 

la  a  commencement  address  at  Colby  Col- 
lege. Sen.  Hathaway  said  that  the  current 
situation  In  Washington  raises  doubts  about 
our  system's  ability  to  satisfy  the  goal  of  a 
positive,  responsive  and  accountable  govern- 
ment. It  is  for  that  reason,  he  added,  that  he 
feels  the  parliamentary  form  of  government 
should  be  considered. 

The  system  which  has  t>een  in  effect  in  thl.'; 
country  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
has  led  to  "hopelessly  fragmented  authority," 
he  contended,  pointing  out  that  the  parlia- 
mentary form  of  goverrmient  could  reverse 
the  "50  year  pattern  of  concentrated  axithor- 
Ity  In  the  presidency." 

Under  a  parliamentary  form  of  government 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  same  political 
party.  Moreover,  if  the  government  could  not 
command  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Congress,  it 
would  mean  new  elections. 

One  of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  our  current 
form  of  government  is  that  it  allows  one 
party  to  control  one  or  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, while  the  other  major  political  party 
controls  the  presidency.  The  net  result  is  con- 
frontation followed  by  frustrating  delay  or 
inaction. 

The  principal  weakness  of  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  in  other  coimtries,  has  been  the 
development  of  splinter  parties.  France  has 
suffered  the  most  from  that  malady.  It  may 
be  possible,  however,  to  adopt  a  parliamen- 
tary system  which  would  preserve  the  bene- 
fits of  the  two  party  system. 

If  ever  the  American  people  needed  per- 
suasive evidence,  it  Is  to  be  found  in  the  Wa- 
tergate Affair,  which  has  aU  but  stalled  the 
federal  government,  and  the  experience  in 
Israel,  France,  Britain  and  West  Germany, 
where  crises  of  equal  proportions,  although 
not  necessarily  of  the  same  nature,  have  been 
dealt  with  effectively. 

Instead  of  more  than  a  year  of  agonizing 
and  divisive  turmoil,  such  as  has  gone  on  in 
Washington  and  America,  there  were  orderly 
and  prompt  transitions  In  the  governments 
of  the  countries  named.  The  vacancies 
created  by  resignations,  loss  of  confidence  in 
parliament,  or,  in  the  case  of  France,  death, 
did  not  put  the  government  and  the  people 
on  the  rack  of  doubt  and  disenchantment. 

The  need  for  changes  in  our  federal  gov- 
ernment never  has  been  more  pressing  nor 
more  evident.  Public  antagonism  to  current 
office  holders  obscures  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
system  which  has  allowed  the  bad  apples  to 
contaminate  the  barrel.  Sorting  out  the  bad 
ones  U  not  enough.  There  must  ije  a  new  sys- 
tem if  the  barrel  is  to  be  kept  clean. 

Sen.  Hathaway's  proposal  should  awaken 
some  soul  searching  in  Washington  and  even 
more  so  among  the  American  people.  The 
change  would  not  come  easily,  but  It  could 
mean  the  salvation  of  a  free  United  States. 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  VITALITY  OP 
THE  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
two  letters  I  have  received  on  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  first,  written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Hines  the  president  of  the  Florida  Power 
Corp.,  describes  the  effects  that  the 
energy  crisis  has  had  on  the  Florida 
Power  Corp.,  and  its  customers.  The  sec- 
ond, from  Mr.  Harry  Dpugherty,  presi- 
dent of  General  Oils  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  details  the  problems  that  the 
small  businessman  in  the  oil  industry 
has  faced  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,   taken  together  these 


two  letters  show  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  its 
ability  to  respond  to  all  kinds  of  de- 
mands. They  also  show  the  folly  of  gov- 
ernmental controls  on  th-  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

General  Oils  Inc.. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn..  April  29, 1974. 
Hon.  Bill  Brock. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  The  time  has  come  when  we 
feel  that  our  representatives  In  Congress 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  not  only  the  oil  business, 
but  all  businesses. 

We  have  encountered,  over  the  past  several 
months,  most  trying  times.  In  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  various  regulations,  and  at- 
tempting to  be  in  compliance,  when  from 
day  to  day,  the  regulations  would  change. 

We,  as  a  small  oil  distributor,  are  under 
the  same  rules  and  guidelines  a.o  the  large 
major  oil  companies.  We  are  subject  to  the 
same  audits  by  the  Internal  Revenue,  except 
that  it  Is  considerably  easier  to  audit  a  small 
company,  such  as  ours,  than  it  would  be  to 
audit  say.  Exxon,  or  Shell,  or  Texaco,  or  Gulf. 
We  find  It  a  continual  hassle  in  attempting 
to  Just  keep  up  with  the  various  and  sundry 
regtUatlons,  whether  it  be  Coast  Guard  regti- 
lations  or  pollution  control,  or  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  or  OSHA,  or  the 
w.'>ge  and  hour  law,  or  you  name  it. 

The  small  business  man  is  going  to  find 
himself  out  of  business,  simply  because  he 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  various  bureauc- 
racies and  their  changing  moods  and  regu- 
lations. 

Under  the  present  regulations,  within  the 
oil  Indtistry,  which  I  understand  are  to  re- 
main in  effect  through  at  least  February, 
1975,  we  are  told,  who  we  can  sell  to,  how 
much  we  can  sell,  to  that  particular  cus- 
tomer, and  what  price  we  can  charge;  nor,  are 
we  allowed  to  take  on  any  additional  busi- 
ness, even  though  we  are  In  a  position  to 
supply  the  product,  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Office.  This  leaves  us 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  records  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

We  find  ourselves,  as  a  small  business, 
with  the  largest  Inventory  of  petroleum 
products  that  we  have  ever  had  in  our 
life,  but  we  are  afraid  to  make  a  move  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  since  we  are  not  sure 
we  are  In  compliance,  as  the  rules  are  so 
ambiguous  and  difficult  to  understand.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  attorney  and  an 
accountant  on  either  side  of  us  each  day, 
as  we  make  these  decisions. 

Maybe  It's  the  little  things  that  bug  you 
most,  but  we  have  a  regulation  whereby  we 
are  to  report  our  Inventory  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office,  weekly.  This  regulation  was 
unknown  to  us  untu  possibly  two  months 
ago,  at  which  time  we  were  advised  that  we 
were  to  report  our  Inventory  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  In  Atlanta,  which  we  did  con- 
clentiously  and  regularly.  We  were  then  ad- 
vised, possibly  a  month  later,  that  this  was 
wrong,  that  we  were  supposed  to  report  our 
Inventory  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office  In 
Washington,  D.C.  We  began  doing  this  by 
simply  mailing  them  a  copy  of  our  Inventory, 
each  Friday  morning,  so  that  they  would  have 
It  on  Monday  morning,  as  was  their  request. 
We  were  then  called  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Office  In  Washington,  and  advised  that  this 
must  be  done  by  Mallgram,  and  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  we  have  done  It  by  Mallgram; 
however,  each  time,  we  get  a  call  from  Wash- 
ington, telling  us  they  received  It  by  tele- 
gram instead  of  Mallgram,  which  was  im- 
proper. This,  of  course,  we  cannot  under- 
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stand,   since   we   have   actual   copies   of   the 
Mailgrams. 

In  the  last  Instance,  this  past  week,  a  lady 
called  and  wouldn't  believe  us  when  we  told 
her  we  had  actually  sent  it  by  Mallgram.  We 
mentioned  the  fact  to  her  that  reporting  our 
inventory  as  such,  was  costing  us  $10  a  week, 
by  mallgram.  which  conies  to  over  $500  a  year. 
She  said,  "Well,  would  you  prefer  to  spend 
$10  a  week,  or  be  fined  $5,000  a  week  for  not 
complying?"  Naturally,  we  would  prefer  to 
spend  the  $10,  but  we  don't  feel  that  it  is 
right  that  we  should  have  to  spend  any 
amoinit  of  money  to  report  ovir  inventory  to 
the  Federal  Government.  We  are  not  Exxon 
or  Texaco,  W'ith  their  profits. 

We  also  must  call  the  Coast  Guard,  long 
distance,  24  hours  in  advance  of  transferring 
fuel  from  barges  to  our  shore  facilities.  If  we 
do  not  do  this,  we  are  also  subject  to  a  fine. 
Since  the  barges  do  not  operate  on  a  time- 
table, such  as  buses  or  airplanes,  but  are 
many  times  fog  bound,  or  lock  bound,  for 
days,  we  find  ourselves  reporting  daily  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  whole  thing  has  be- 
come rediculous. 

For  the  past  three  weeks,  or  more,  we  have 
had  two  to  three  representatives  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue,  checking  our  prices,  to  see  if 
we  were  In  compliance.  None  of  these  people 
had  any  idea  as  to  how  the  oil  business  is 
run,  or  any  knowledge  as  to  the  oil  Industry 
and   it's   complicated   method   of   operation. 
We,  as  honest  business  people,  who  have  been 
in  business  for  over  50  years,  attempted  to 
understand  and  read  all  of  the  various  and 
sundry  regulations  and  remain  in  compliance. 
They  now  tell  us  that  part  of  the  inven- 
tory we  had  was  illegally  acquired,  which  is 
of   course    an    absurdity;    consequently,    by 
throwing  out  this  particular  quantity  of  in- 
ventory, they  contend  that  we  were  not  in 
compliance.  We.  of  course,  are  not  going  to 
sit  back  and  take  this,  because  we  feel  that 
we  have   made   an  honest  effort   to  do  the 
right   thing:    however,    it   is   going   to  be   a 
continuous  battle  of  harassment,  and  It  cer- 
tainly doesn't  help  your  ulcers  or  your  heart 
condition.   It    Is   difficult  enough   to  run   a 
business,  with  the  everyday  problems  that 
you  have   with  personnel,  equipment,   etc., 
without  having  to  be  constantly  concerned 
with  some  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
checking  your  every  move. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us  most  is  the 
fact  that  America,  as  it  has  developed  over 
the  years,  is  fast  approaching  Socialism, 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  dictates 
and  runs  the  affairs  of  most  all  Americans. 
The  free  enterprise  system,  competition,  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  the  incentive  to  make 
a  profit,  have  been  really  the  success  of  this 
country. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  is,  please,  do 
whatever  you  can  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  business.  We  dont  need  any- 
more Federal  Energy  Laws,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  controls  removed  from  the  oil  in- 
dustry, at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We  feel 
that  if  we  had  the  money  and  the  time,  and 
wanted  to  exert  the  effort,  we  could  bring 
about  a  lawsuit,  contending  that  most  of 
the  present  regulations  were  unconstitu- 
tional, particularly,  since  all  industry,  with 
less  than  60  employees,  have  been  out  from 
under  strict  controls  for  sometime.  All  ex- 
cept the  oil  industry.  In  other  words,  the 
fellow  who  rtms  the  service  station  and  has 
one  or  two  employees  Is  under  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  large  Integrated  oil 
companies  who  have  thousands  of  em- 
ployees. If,  at  least,  controls  were  removed 
from  those  of  us  In  the  oU  Industry  with  60 
or  less  employees,  as  they  have  been  for 
sometime  In  all  other  industries,  then  the 
small  businesman,  such  as  ourself,  could  op- 
crate  with  some  degree  of  efficiency. 

We  have  had  three  or  four  people,  in  our 
office,  for  the  past  several  months,  spending 
all  of  their  time  making  up  reports,  flllhig 
out  forms.  In  an  attempt  to  stay  in  compli- 


ance with  the  Federal  Energy  Office's  maize 
of  ambiguous  regulations. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
American  people  are  going  to  rebel  and  will 
not  care  who  runs  our  government,  when 
election  time  comes,  as  long  as  those  In  office 
are  no  longer  there,  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  done  a  conscientious  Job  or  not. 
This,  we  would  hate  to  see  come  about,  since 
you  have  done  a  commendable  Job,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  since  you  have  been  in  office. 
We  could  go  on  and  on,  relating  various 
experiences  and  incidents,  where  we  have 
contacted  the  Federal  Energy  Offiop,  sent 
them  forms,  written  them  letters,  only  to 
be  Ignored.  Plus  the  fact  that  they  didn't 
know  what  they  were  doing  and  couldn't 
give  you  an  answer,  and  if  they  did  give  you 
an  answer,  the  rules  of  the  game  were 
changed  with  the  next  publication  of  the 
Federal  Register.  Really  and  truly  the  only 
thing  that  saved  our  nation  from  a  severe 
shortage,  this  past  winter,  was  the  consci- 
entious conservation  by  the  American  public, 
and  Mother  Nature,  who  had  a  hand  in  it 
with  a  mild  winter.  We.  in  the  oil  business, 
are  unable  to  make  any  accurate  projec- 
tions, tiecause  we  never  Icnow  when  natural 
gas  will  be  curtailed,  and  we  are  indeed 
sorry  that  the  Federal  Government  has  des- 
ignated this  as  the  Federal  Energy  Office, 
since  it  should  be  the  Federal  Petroleum 
Office,  and  Mr.  Simon  was  not  Czar  of  the 
energy  problem,  but  Czar  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  If  controls  are  going  to  be  placed 
on  one  type  of  energy,  they  should  t>e  placed 
on  all  types  of  energy,  whether  it  t)e  elec- 
tricity, gas,  oil,  or  coal. 

We  find  ourselves  with  a  poor  image, 
within  the  oil  industry,  trying  to  compete 
with  the  gas  and  electric  utilities.  We  hear 
daily  about  an  oil  shortage,  but  actually 
it's  a  natural  gas  shortage.  We  find  the  util- 
ities giving  lip  service  to  conservation  of 
energy,  while  out  promoting  the  additional 
use  of  natural  gas  or  electricity,  particularly 
where  the  revenue  is  the  highest.  In  the 
home  or  smaU  commercial  tiser,  and  In  turn, 
curtailing  that  shrinking  supply  of  natural 
gas  to  the  iuterruptible  users,  putting  a 
greater  load  on  the  oil  industry  to  take  up 
the  slack;  consequently,  causing  what  has 
been  termed  an  oil  shortage. 

Our  representatives  need  to  remove  con- 
trols from  the  natural  gas  industry,  then 
you  would  see  prices  rise,  and  additional  gas 
become  available,  and  then  let  competition 
determine  who  gets  the  business,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 
Your  very  truly. 

General    Oils.    Inc., 
Harry  M.  Dauchertt,  Jr., 

President. 

Florida  Power  Corp.. 
St.  Petersburg,  Flo..  March  15,  1974. 
Mr.  Harrison  Fox, 
First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Dear  Mr.  Fox:  The  energy  crisis  has  be- 
come a  pressing  concern  for  every  one  of  us 
today.  While  capturing  public  attention,  this 
issue  has  become  extremely  confusing  due 
to  conflicting  reports  and  statements  made 
by  many  well-known  people.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  energy  crisis,  as  it  affects  Florida 
Power  Corporation  and  our  consumers,  I 
have  taken  this  means  of  sending  some  im- 
portant facts  to  you  and  other  community 
leaders.  After  you  have  digested  these  facts, 
I  hope  you  will  respond  to  my  request  for 
action  at  the  end  of  this  letter. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  I  have  broken  the 
subject  down  into  several  categories: 

on,  for  electric  power  plants 
Florida  Power  Corporation  used  an  average 
of  45,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  produce 
electricity  In  1973.  This  oU  is  primarUy  a  type 
known  as  residual  or  Bunker  "C  ".  The  Com- 
pany purchases  residual  oil  from  Exxon  and 


Amerada  Hess,  two  of  the  major  American 
petroleum  companies. 

on.    PRICES 

During  1972,  the  Company  paid  a  contract 
price  of  $1.68  per  barrel  for  residual  oil.  In 
late  1972,  the  world  market  began  to  reflect 
the  coming  fuel  shortage  and  the  market  was 
averaging  approximately  $2.60  per  barrel  at 
the  time  our  contract  expired  at  the  end  of 

1972.  New  contracts  with  the  above  suppliers- 
provide  for  a  firm  supply  of  residual  oil.  but 
no  oil  company  wovUd  contract  for  oil  at  a 
fixed  price;  rather,  the  oil  companies  would 
only  agree  to  supply  oil  at  a  price  that  was 
to  \x  determined  for  each  shipment,  based 
upon  market  conditions.  TTius,  in  January  of 

1973,  we  had  an  immediate  increase  of  al- 
most $1.00  per  barrel,  and  the  price  has  been 
increasing  monthly  since  that  time.  Our 
most  recent  cost  of  residUEU  oil  is  $9.41 
per  barrel.  F\irther  increases  may  occur; 
however,  we  are  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  recent  announcement  of  the  possible 
lifting  of  the  oil  embargo  by  Arab  countries 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  notified 
of  an  increase  so  far  this  month. 

These  increases  are  the  result  of  ta.\es  and 
royalties  levied  by  foreign  governments  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  world-wide  oil 
shortage.  It  is  a  small  consolation,  but  the 
price  that  Florida  Power  Corporation  pays  for 
residual  oil  Is  one  of  the  lower  prices  paid 
by  the  Nation's  electric  utilities.  Many  utili- 
ties have  been  paying  between  $12  and  $24 
per  barrel  for  residual  fuel  oil.  If  we  can 
locate  a  supply  of  residual  oil  at  a  more  fa- 
vorable price,  the  terms  of  our  contracts  per- 
mit us  to  puchase  such  oil.  Unfortunately, 
the  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  sini- 
ply  can't  find  any,  except  for  a  small  quan- 
tity in  domestic  refineries,  which  is  kept  bv 
those  refineries  for  their  own  use. 

OIL  AND  THE  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE 

Florida  Power  relies  on  oil  to  generate  85'. 
of  its  electricity.  The  price  of  oU  has  in- 
creased tremendously  and,  therefore,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  electric  bUls  has  to  fol- 
low. This  has  been  happening.  Basic  electric 
rates  have  remained  virtually  constant 
throughout  this  situation.  We  have  recovered 
the  increased  costs  of  fuel  through  a  pro- 
vision approved  many  years  ago  by  the  reg- 
ulatory agencies  and  the  courts.  This  is 
known  as  the  fuel  adjustment  clause.  Our 
rates  have  included  this  clause  for  over 
twenty  years.  Basically,  this  allows  Uicreases 
as  well  as  decreases  in  the  cost  of  fuel  to  be 
applied  to  the  consumer's  monthly  bill.  Con- 
sequently, increases  in  residual  oil  prices  will 
result  In  Increases  In  the  consumer's  bUl.  As  a 
consumer.  I  don't  like  to  see  this  anv  more 
than  you  do. 

COMPARATIVE    ELECTRIC    BILLS 

You  might  ask— if  Florida  Power  Corpo- 
ration has  one  of  the  better  oil  prices  in 
the  Country,  why  are  their  rates  so  high? 
First,  you  must  understand  that  the  rates 
of  all  electric  utilities  have  increased  and 
will  continue  to  Increase.  Our  rates  are  not 
out  of  line  with  other  utilities.  For  example, 
1,000  kilowatt  hours  for  the  month  of  March 
would  cost  you  these  amounts  if  you  were 
a  customer  of  the  following  companies: 
Tampa  Electric  Company — $26.45:  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Company — $27.01;  and  Florida 
Power  Corporation — $27.27.  I  do  not  consider 
this  differential  out  of  line.  Secondly,  even 
though  we  are  paying  less  per  barrelfor  oil 
than  most  companies,  we  are  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  oil  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  our  rates  are  more  sensitive 
to  oil-price  increases.  Tampa  Electric  Com- 
pany uses  coal  almost  exclusively  and  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Company  has  two  nuclear 
generating  units. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  stockholders 
of  Florida  Power  Corporation  receive  no  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  Increased  bills  result- 
ing from  higher  residual  oU  costs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  liecause  of  the  way  in  which  the  fuel 
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adjustment  clause  is  applied 
Company's    stockholders    suffered 
financial   loss   from   operation 
clause.  This  has  been  reflected 
drop   in  the  price  of   the  Com  )any 
which  Is  now  selling  below  bool 
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W  hile  our  price  of  residvtal 
subject  to  market  conditions 
our  supply  firm.  However,  the  mi , 
allocation  program  of  FEO  whi 
elTect  the  first  of  this  year  ha, 
monthly    allocations    below    o 
needs.  Since  there  is  a  severe  n 
of  residual  oil.  the  FEO  has 
sary   to  allocate   lesser  quantit 
projected  needs  for  most  con; 
ing  them  to  reduce  their  Inv 
consumer   demands.    Electric 
traditionally  carried  thirty  to 
ply  of  oil  in  Inventory.  These 
sure   continuous  electric   serv 
especially  Important  for  Florid 
where  hurricanes  might  interruj 
or    unseasonable   demands   cau 
usage.  In  February,  the  FEO 
pliers  to  deliver  only  62'-    of 
need.   We   filed   strong   object 
FEO  and  advised  them  that 
was  threatening  the  electric  su 
Ida.  We  also  advised  that,  if  th< 
out  in  Florida,  waiting  in  line 
would  seem   very  unimportant 
allocation.  Just   received,   is   m 
line  with  our  projected  need 
this  is  indicative  of  an  linprov 
supply  problem. 
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We  plan  to  convert  two  of  our 
fired  units  at  Crystal  River  to 
a  reliable  supply  can  be  found 
sary  plant  changes  can  be  mad^ 
the  two  largest  generators  on 
the  present  time.  These  units 
built  to  bum  coal,  and  did  for 
We  utilized  a  low-cost,   high-s 
Our  experience   resulted   in   a 
amount  of  down -time  on  the  unit 
slag  from  the  boilers,  which  was 
to  our  system  reliability.  We  th4n 
one  unit  to  oil  in  1969.  In  view 
environmental  standards  and 
nance  costs,  we  decided  to 
ond  unit  In  1971.  TTiere  was  no 
for  us  to  meet  the  Environment 
Agency  standards  at  Crystal  Ri|i' 
high-sulphur  coal. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  transpire* 
oil     shortage.     While     some 
standards  involving  the  burning 
been  suspended  during  the  curreht 
age,  we  know  these  suspension.^ 
porary.    Unfortunately,    a 
sulphur  coal  la  almost  non- 
present  time.  Most  coal 
are   very  reluctant  to  invest 
capital  to  reopen  mines  or  to 
mines.  Their  obvious  fear  is  th 
of  the  oil  shortage  will  renew 
environmental    standards    and 
coal  in  a  secondary  role.  Their 
certainly  understandable.  When 
back  to  coal,  we  will  have  to  do 
ner  which  will  let  us  meet  the 
for  they  are  certain  to  be 

Early  next  year,  we  will  begui 
our  first  nuclear  unit  at  Crystal 
will  help  ease  our  heavy  reliance 
It    will   provide   generating 
equal  the  generating  capability 
uiiiis   now   existing   at   Crystal 
nuclear  unit  is  almost  three  yea 
has  generally  been  the  experien  :e 
out  the  United  States  in 
ties  of  this  type.  The  normal 
of    m&ssive    construction    in    a 
nology  have  been  Intensified  by 
tions  and  procedures  of  the 
Commission.  No  one  cau  contest 
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ast  year  the      but  the  implementation  makes  englneeiing 

a    severe      and  construction  a  tangled  process, 
of    the    fuel  ■you  should  know  that  the  requirements 

in  a  drastic  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
s  stock,  the  Florida  Department  of  Pollution  Con- 
value,  trol  are  continuing  to  Impose  unreasonable 
and  costly  burdens  upon  the  Company.  We 
have  under  construction  at  our  Anclote  Plant 
in  Pasco  County  two  515.000  KW  generators, 
the  first  of  which  is  scheduled  for  service  this 
summer  and  the  second  to  follow  in  1975. 
They  were  designed  and  are  being  con- 
structed within  the  terms  of  the  permits  we 
obt.iined  from  tlie  agencies  throx'gh  normal 
procedures  in  1971  and  1972.  In  November  of 
last  year,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  advised  us  that  we  would  have  to 
install  cooling  towers  for  off-stream  cooling. 
We  can  find  no  scientific,  biological  or  en- 
gineering foundation  for  this  decision.  It 
completely  ignores  the  benefit  cost  analysis 
principles  envisioned  by  Congress  when  they 
enacted  legislation  creating  the  Environ- 
ment.-il  Protection  Agency.  If  EPA  is  success- 
ful in  this  matter,  the  Company  will  be  re- 
quired to  invest  approximately  15  million 
dollars  for  unproveu.  salt  water  cooling 
towers. 

The  fixed  charges  and  operating  costs  on 
these  cooling  towers  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 3  million  dollars  a  year,  which  the 
consumer  must  pay  for  no  additional  service. 
In  addition,  approximately  100,000  barrels  of 
oil  each  year  will  be  required  to  produce  elec- 
tricity just  to  drive  the  auxiliary  equipment 
associated  with  these  cooling  towers  and 
overcome  the  poorer  efficiency  of  the  plant. 
We  consider  this  the  heavy  hand  of  Oov- 
.sfCL.'AH  ernment  not  serving  the  public  Interest.  We 

will  vigorously  oppose  this  action  and  you 
may  receive  a  plea  from  us  later  to  express 
yourself  In  this  matter. 

COMPANY    SEEKING    RATE    RELIEF 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  dollars  generated 
through  the  fuel  adjustment  clause  do  not 
in  any  way  benefit  the  Company's  net  in- 
come. 

We  filed  a  rate  case  In  mid  1971.  upon 
which  the  Florida  Public  Service  Commission 
Issued  an  order  in  December  of  1972,  grant- 
ing us  approximately  \0r',  of  what  we  re- 
quested. This  was  totally  Inadequate  and  It 
has  contributed  to  our  earnings  decline.  We 
are  currently  asking  the  Commission  for  ap- 
proximately a  12.3  million  dollar  Increase  In 
base  rates,  which  will  permit  us  to  earn  the 
rate  of  return  which  they  approved  In  1972. 
We  plan  a  further  request  later  in  the  year. 
Tlie  proposed  increa-se  amounts  to  s  little 
less  than  a  G'-l  across-the-board  increase  to 
all  customers  in  our  base  rates,  or  about  $1.24 
In  the  base  rates  of  a  customer  using  1,000 
kllowatthours.  Without  this  relief,  our  abil- 
ity to  finance  our  construction  program  this 
year  is  seriously  threatened.  We  must  main- 
tain high  quality  service.  When  you  consider 
the  huge  sums  going  directly  to  foreign  na- 
tions, our  requested  increase  Is  a  small  sum 
that  u-ill  benefit  the  consumer.  You  may  well 
have  heard  of  opposition  developing  to  this 
Increase.  Any  citizen  is  free  to  oppose  a  util- 
ity rate  Increase,  one  of  the  few  areas  of  the 
economy  where  he  is  permitted  to  be  directly 
involved.  In  my  judgment,  this  opposition  is 
based  on  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic 
issues, 
jperaiion  of  what  can    vou   do  to   help? 

River.  This         The   first    thing   you   cau   do   Is   continue 
an  oil,  since      your  fine  effort  towards  energy  conservation, 
almost      We  have  asked  your  effort  In  this  regard  and 
of  the  two      the  results  have  been  outstanding.  For  the 
River.    This     months  of  February  and  March,  the  actual 
s  late.  This     fuel  clause  factor  ou  your  bill  has  been  con- 
through-      slderably  less  than  projected  and  directly  re- 
faclll-     lated  to  your  conservation  efforts.  By  that 
omplexltles     I   mean,   your   efforts   at   conservation   have 
new    tech-      permitted    us   to   minimize   the   use   of  our 
the  regula-      peaking   generation.   These   units   use   home 
ic  Energy      heating-type  oil.  which  Is  considerably  more 
the  Intent,      expensive  than  the  residual  oil 
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The  solution  to  high  fuel  prices  lies  In 
some  firm  leadership  on  the  part  of  our 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  no  known  efforts  to  persuade 
opportunistic  foreign  governments  to  lower 
their  unconscionable  taxes  and  royalties  on 
oU.  Tlierefore.  I  am  asking  you  to  join  in  a 
concerted  telegram  and  letterwrlting  cam- 
paign addressed  to  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kissinger  urging  both  of  them 
to  direct  their  energies  toward  lowering  these 
foreign  taxes  and  royalties.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  Nation  has  maintained  an  interna- 
tional policy  of  economic  assistance  and  fair- 
ness to  foreign  countries  for  many  years  and 
we  are  continuing  to  do  this  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  Imposing  heavy  and  un- 
fair burdens  on  us.  Our  economy,  which  is 
already  in  serious  difficulty,  cannot  stand 
continued  stress  from  this  type  of  action  on 
the  part  of  foreign  governments.  While  we 
may  never  go  back  to  the  oU  prices  of  early 
1973.  we  certainly  should  have  susbtantlally 
lower  prices  than  those  now  prevailing.  I 
would  sincerely  appreciate  any  assistance  you 
can  render  in  this  regard  by  way  of  public 
reaction. 

I  appreciate  your  Indulgence  and  patience 
in  reading  through  this  lengthy  letter.  It  Is 
a  complex  matter  and  I  simply  had  many 
things  which  needed  to  be  said  and  I  wanted 
people  of  your  stature  to  hear  them.  I  am 
ready  to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  at  any 
time,  to  any  extent,  and  would  welcome  your 
reiction  to  my  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Florida  Power  Corp., 
Andrew  H.  Hines,  Jr., 

President. 


FOLLY  OF  "CONVERGENCE'  NOTION 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Folly  of  'Convergence' 
Notion"  by  Anthony  Harrigan  appeared 
in  the  May  30  issue  of  the  Aiken  Standard 
newspaper,  Aiken,  S.C.  The  author  cor- 
rectly points  out  in  his  editorial  that 
convergence,  when  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  Soviet  and  American  systems, 
is  not  a  historical  inevitability. 

Apparently  a  number  of  so-called 
thinkers  in  our  society  are  promoting 
the  belief  that  great  historical  forces  will 
eventually  bring  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  systems  reasonably  close  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Folly    of    "Convergence"    Notion 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

For  more  than  a  decade.  It  has  been  fash- 
ionable in  liberal  Intellectual  circles  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  and  American  systems  are 
converging.  The  notion  behind  this  Is  that 
Americans  are  adopting  more  coUectlvist 
policies  while  the  Soviets  are  edging  towards 
freedom. 

Unquestionably,  our  free  market  system 
is  being  eroded  as  Congress  Institutes  more 
controls  leading  to  an  authoritarian  economy. 
But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  there  are  any 
signs  of  emerging  freedom  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  recent  case  of  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenltzen,  the  Soviet  writer  banished  to 
Western  Europe,  Illustrates  again  that  tyran- 
ny Is  the  fixed  character  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who  continue 
to  hislst  that  the  USSR  Is  mellowing  and 
thus  on  the  path  of  convergence.  Those  who 
persist  In  describing  Soviet  realities  as  rosy 
would  do  well  to  note  the  remarks  of  Suzanne 
Labln.   the   brilliant   French  writer,  at   the 
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recent  World  Antl-Communlst  League  Con- 
ference In  Washington. 

Miss  Labln  is  a  distinguished  author  and 
social  analyst  who  helped  draft  the  French 
Consitution  and  whose  writings  have  been 
published  In  the  U.S.  since  the  early  1960's. 
In  a  superbly  witty  address.  Miss  Labln  ex- 
posed the  rationale  for  "convergence"  as  an 
intellectual  sham.  She  pointed  out  that  the 
prophets  of  convergence  pass  over  the  ques- 
tion of  what  form  "convergence"  would  take. 

"If  we  had  to  figure  out  a  regime  located 
truly  halfway  between  our  democracy  and 
their  communism,"  she  said,  "then  we  ought 
to  Imagine — that  they  reduce  their  concen- 
tration camps  to  a  half,  while  we  build  the 
same  number:  that  they  tear  down  their 
Iron  Curtains  along  one  half  of  their  borders, 
while  we  erect  an  Iron  CurtaUi  long  half  of 
our  own  borders;  that  they  suppress  their 
rationing  cards  for  bread,  and  we  Introduce 
them  for  cars;  that  dissenting  writers  will  be 
confined  no  more  in  lunatic  asylums,  but,  on 
both  sides,  in  nice  farms  for  nervous  people, 
etc. 

"In  one  sector,  I  must  confess,  a  true  mid- 
way convergence  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  free  world.  The  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese 
maintain  600,000  professional  revolutionaries 
in  our  world,  while  we  have  none  In  theirs. 
It  would  be  a  good  bargain  for  us,  to  have 
them  reduce  to  300,000  the  number  of  their 
activists  spreading  Leninism  on  our  side  and 
to  have  us  maintaining  300,000  activists  to 
spread  Goldwaterlsm  on  their  side.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  convergence  In  political  warfare 
Is  one  that  our  leftists  never  mention." 

This  exercise  in  gallic  wit  Ulustrates  the 
folly  of  the  "convergence"  notion.  The  free 
and  unfree  worlds  cannot  converge  except  at 
the  cost  of  freedom.  We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves of  that  truth  when  the  apologists  for 
communism  seek  to  give  it  an  acceptable 
Image  In  the  West. 

For  their  part,  the  Soviets  won't  accept 
convergence,  though  their  rigidly  controlled 
economy  is  a  failure.  The  mistakes  made  by 
Soviet  economic  planners  should  cause  them 
to  turn  to  capitalist  economics,  but  ideology 
prevents  any  such  turning.  Ironically,  as  Miss 
Labhi  pointed  out  in  her  Washington  talk, 
"no  economic  failure  Is  Invoked  to  explain 
the  trend  in  the  free  world  towards  more 
state  controls."  This  trend  results  only  from 
the  pressure  of  the  left  Ideologues  In  Western 
societies. 

Therefore,  as  Miss  Labln  rightly  explained 
It,  "convergence  Is  not  an  historical  Inevita- 
buity:  It  Is  only  the  secret  dream  of  our 
leftist  intelligentsia." 


THE  NATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
AWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  18th  annual  brother- 
hood banquet  of  the  Minnesota-Dakotas 
Region  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  a  prominent  and 
very  respected  citizen  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn..  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Newman,  was  hon- 
ored by  being  designated  the  recipient 
of  the  National  Brotherhood  Award. 

The  guest  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  the  Reverend  Father  Colman  J. 
Barry,  O.S.B.,  who  served  as  president  of 
St.  John's  University,  Collegeville,  Minn., 
from  1964  to  1971,  and  is  now  dean  of 
religious  studies  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America.  Washington.  D.C. 

Born  in  Lake  City.  Minn.,  Father 
Barry  graduated  from  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity and  received  his  M.A.  and  Ph.  D. 
from  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
He  became  a  faculty  member  of  St 
John's  University  in  1953. 


Long  interested  in  ecumenical  devel- 
opments, he  was  instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing the  Jay  PhilUps  Chair  of  Jewish 
Studies  at  St.  John's  University.  This 
was  a  great  assist  in  bettering  inter- 
religious  understanding  in  our  State. 

Father  Barry  has  received  honorai-y 
doctorates  from  Gustavus  Adolphus  Col- 
lege, St.  Martin's  College,  University  of 
Portland,  and  Belmont  College.  Just  a 
few  days  before  addressing  this  banquet, 
he  was  honored  by  St.  Olaf's  College, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  where  he  was  the  first 
Catholic  to  give  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  this  prestigious  college  of 
Lutheran  sponsorship  and  heritage. 

The  chairman  of  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings and  the  banquet  committee 
was  Mr.  Bruce  G.  Schwartz,  president  of 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.  Com- 
munity leaders  covering  the  upper  Mid- 
west were  present  at  this  gathering.  It 
was  the  largest  dinner  ever  to  be  held 
in  the  Minnesota-Dakotas  region  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  recipient  of  the  National  Brother- 
hood Award,  as  I  have  indicated,  was  Mr. 
Cecil  E.  Newman.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
present  the  award  to  him.  He  has  been  a 
long-time  personal  friend  and  one  who 
has  helped  and  inspired  me  throughout 
the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  of  introduction  and  cer- 
tam  biographical  data  on  Cecil  Earl 
Newman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  it 
warms  my  heart  to  be  able  to  present  the  Na- 
tional Brotherhood  Award  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  a 
brother  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights, 
Cecil  Earl  Newman. 

CecU  Newman's  role  as  editor,  publisher, 
businessman,  and  community  leader  in  Mln- 
neapolls-St.  Paul  and  Minnesota  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  Inspiration  to  me  and 
to  countless  other  citizens,  community  lead- 
ers, and  government  officials. 

Cecil  Newman  is  my  very  close  personal 
friend  so  I  must  admit  that  I  am  very  biased 
m  my  opinion  of  him.  but  my  bias  Is  ob- 
viously the  general  feeling  of  this  group 
and  those  who  know  Cecil  Newman's  work  in 
our  community  and  State. 

Cecil  Newman  has  been  a  stalwart  aud 
brave  figure  In  the  struggle  for  authentic 
equality  in  American  life. 

Cecil  Newman  gave  this  communitv  a  new 
meaning  for  "equality." 

Equality  Is  the  greatest  of  all  doctrines 
but  It  Is  the  most  difficult  to  understand. 
Cecil  Newman  has  helped  Minneapolis  and 
Minnesota  understand  the  meaning  of  equal 
rights,  of  equal  opportunity,  of  equal  Justice. 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Spokesman  and  the  St.  Paul  Recorder  since 
1934.  Cecil  Newman  has  reminded  this  com- 
munity that  we  are  all  one  and  that  In  order 
to  survive  we  must  trust  one  another. 

Cecil  has  been  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
meaning  of  equality  in  the  terms  of  William 
Saroyan : 

"Be  the  inferior  of  no  man.  nor  of  any 
man  be  tlie  superior.  Remember  that  every 
man  is  a  variation  of  yourself.  No  man's 
gxiilt  is  not  yours,  nor  Is  any  man's  Inno- 
cence a  thing  apart." 

Cecil  Newman  is  a  builder  of  understand- 
ing In  our  community. 

For  five  decades  he  has  written  of  equal 


opportunity,  human  dignity,  and  mutual  re- 
spect and  he  has  helped  us  all  to  understand 
In  our  hearts  and  spirits  what  is  meant  by 
equal  rights  and  equal  justice. 

Cecil  has  built  understanding  between 
blacks  and  whites  In  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul 
and  our  state  by  always  speaking  firmly  and 
responsibly  through  five  very  dramatic  dec- 
ades of  the  human  rights  struggle. 

Cecil  has  not  only  written  about  human 
rights  btit  has  been  an  active  force  In  the 
struggle  for  human  dignity. 

He  has  openly  attacked  the  unjust  and  the 
powerful  through  his  papers,  in  the  courts, 
through  boycotts,  through  political  action 
and  he  has  won. 

Cecil  Newman's  role  has  not  only  been 
one  of  editor  and  newspaperman  but  one 
of  educator  and  political  activist. 

He  has  been  successful  In  quiet  and  tm- 
dramatlc  ways  from  his  early  days  In  Min- 
neapolis, but  Cecil  is  not  one  to  boast  of 
his  accomplishments. 

As  is  said  in  the  Mldrash  (Genesis  Rabbah 
16:3) : 

They  say  to  Fruit  Bearing  trees.  -Why  do 
you  not  make  any  noise?"  And  the  trees 
reply.  'Our  fruits  are  sxifficient  advertise- 
ment." 

We  need  to  make  some  noise  for  Cecil 
tonight. 

All  of  us  in  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota 
know  Cecil's  fine  virtues  and  his  great  ac- 
complishments and  tonight  we  honor  him. 

Cecil  Earl  Newman 

Born:  Kansas  City.  Missouri.  July  25,  1903. 

Editor,  Twin  City  Herald.  1927-34. 

Editor  and  Publisher.  Tlmelv  Digest  (mag- 
azine),  1931-32. 

Editor  and.  Publisher.  Minneapolis  Spokes- 
man and  St.  Paul  Recorder.  1934  to  date. 

Board  of  Directors,  Glanton  Construction 
Company. 

Board  of  Director.  Midwest  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

Chairman.  Midwest  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

Member  of  the  Board.  Minnesota  Guthrie 
Theatre  Company  Foundation. 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Board,  Minne- 
apolis Urban  League, 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Board.  St.  Paul 
Urban  League. 

Honorary  Member  of  the  Board.  North  Star 
Research  and  Development  Institute. 

Trustee,  and  Founder  Minnesota  United 
Negro  College. 

Fund  Recipient  Citation  of  Merit  for  Out- 
standing performance  in  Journalism,  Lin- 
coln University. 

Member  of  the  following:  National  News- 
paper Publishing  Association.  Minneapolis 
Board  of  the  NAACP.  Minnesota  Press  Coun- 
cil. Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Associa- 
tion. Minnesota  Newspaper  Association. 

Minnesota  Newspaper  Association. 

Past  President  and  Director,  Minnesota 
Press  Club. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  ( Press) . 
Vice-chairman.  Minnesota  Advisorv  Com- 
mission of  Civil  Rights  Commission, 

Cecil  Earl  Newman 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo..  July  25,  1903 
to  Horatio  O.  and  Cora  Lee  Newman.  Educa- 
tion public  schools  of  Kansas  City  Mo.  Set- 
tled in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  May  22.  1922 
Worked  as  dining  car  waiter,  bellman  and 
puUman  car  porter. 

As  high  school  student  worked  as  re- 
porter and  school  editor  on  the  weekly  Kan- 
sas City  Call,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  In  Min- 
neapolis he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  N.W. 
Bulletin- Appeal  on  a  part-time  basis  la 
1924  selling  subscriptions,  making  collec- 
tions and  selling  advertising  space. 

While  In  the  employment  of  the  Pullman 
Co.,  Jje  along  with  J.  E.  Perry,  a  printing  firm 
owner   organized   a    company    to   publish    a 
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weekly    paper    which    was    tl 
Herald. 

Mr.  Newman  edited  that 
until  1934  leaving  It  to 
neapoUs  Spokesman  of 
St.  Ptul  Recorder  of  St.  Paul, 
still  editor  and  put)lisher  and 
"he   firm   which   publishes   th 

During  his  career  in  Minn 
man   has  beci-    U.volved   fully 
of  advancing  the  American 
gressive  areas  of  American  life 
ally    and    nationally.    In    add 
■Aoiied  always  t.^   build   inter 
and  cooperation  at  all   levels 

His  activity  Involved  race  < 
by  insurance  companies,  espec 
firms,  attack  on   Gov.  Harold 
fusal  to  allow  enlistment  of 
militia,  attack  on  violations 
public      accommodations 
against  job  discrimination  in 
try  and  government  employ 
boycott  on  local  brewing  lnd\ 
of    Negro    employee;     initiated 
against  police  brutality   agai 
campaigned  actively  to  bull    in 
community  In  political  activit 
ward,    county,    state,    and    i. 
regularly  urgCv-  black  support 
churches,    the    fraternal    grou 
organizations. 

He  was  the  first  Mlnnep.polis 
as  president  of  a  local  com 
I  United  Fund  Agency),  the 
Urban  League. 

Awards:  Named  In  statewide 
•The  One  Hundred  Living  G 
sota",  Lincoln  University  of  X 
taiion  of  Merit  for  Outstandiiis 
in  Journalism"  in  1957.  Honora 
Degree.  Allen  University.  1965 
sion  on  Civil   Rights   1960 
prectatlon  Shrlners,  Palestine 
sonic  Lodge,  WLOL  Mike  Aware 
ban     League     Outstanding 
WCCO    Good    Neighbor    Award 
Minneapolis  Urban  League  197  I 
Bnal  B'rlth  Foundation  of 

Was  the  first  American  black 
dent  of  a  recognized  press  clu' 
sota  Press  Club  of  Minneapolis 
der  of  the  United  Negro  Col 
Minnesota  and  Is  still  a  trustee 

In  1967  became  first  Negro 
board  of  directors  of  a  major 
mstitutlon,  the  Midwest  Federa  1 
Loan  Association.  Was  subject 
E.  Newman  Newspaper  Publish 
L.  E.  Leipold  in  1969. 

Was  a  co-founder  and  fiist 
the  board  of  Twin  Cities  Oppi 
dustrialization.  Inc. 

During  World  War  II  he 
gram  for  Charles  L.  Horn  of  lh( 
tridge  Corp.,  which  brought 
full   integration  and  equal   o 
minority  workers  at  the  New 
Plant. 

Has  served  as  a  member,  o 
organizations  In  the  pai&t  40 

Has  been  long  time  close 
of   former   Vice-President 
phrey   from   the  early   dAVS  o! 
career. 

He  Is  cvurrently  vice-chairma  i 
nesota    Advisory    Commission 
Rignts  Commission. 

Chief  recent  interest  was  in 
three   low   Income   housing 
Two  of  which  were  built  and 
ihe  needi  of  200  families.  New 
the  Board  Chairman  of  the  ao 
developing  the  project. 

Partial  list  of  Orgaiiizalioni 
Urban  Leagues  of  both  cities  ( 
member  I ;  Life  Member  NAACP; 
nesota  Press  Council;  Minne^ 
tio:is  Association;  Minneapolis 
Blood   Bank;   Minnesota  Unlte^ 
lege   Fund    Board   of   Trustee- 
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Club;  Sterling  Club;  TSTC  Club;  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Fraternity;  Minnesota  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation; National  Newspaper  Association; 
North  Star  Research  and  Development  In- 
stitute; Masons,  Elks,  and  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  appropriate  to 
make  note  of  the  truly  constructive  and 
significant  work  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
is  a  civic  and  educational  organization. 
It  seeks  the  support  of  all  religiously  mo- 
tivated people  to  help  promote  justice, 
amity,  mutual  understanding,  and  civic 
cooperation  among  all  men. 

NCCJ  was  founded  in  1928  by  a  group 
of  eminent  Americans,  including  Ch-xvles 
Evans  Hughes.  Newton  D.  Baker.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman.  Roger  W.  Straus,  and 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  following  the  vi- 
cious anti-Catholic  Presidential  cam- 
paign against  Al  Smith.  They  recognized 
an  urgent  need  for  an  organization  to 
combat  all  forms  of  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance which  would  turn  one  group  of 
Americans  against  another,  thereby  un- 
dermining the  great  promise  of  democ- 
racy. 

NCCJ's  purpose  is  positive:  to  approach 
more  closely  the  national  ideal  of  "one 
nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all."  It  is  concerned 
with  all  areas  of  conflict  based  on  race, 
socioeconomic  interests,  and  political  be- 
lief, as  well  as  those  of  religious  differ- 
ences. It  does  not  serve  any  area  of  vested 
interest,  but  rather  the  interests  cf  all 
Americans  of  eveiT  race,  creed,  and  na- 
tional background. 

The  NCCJ  program  Is  educational. 
Solutions  to  difBcult  intergroup  problems 
requii-e  continuing  conference  and  con- 
frontation, opportunities  for  exchange  of 
ideas  and  feelings.  The  program  method 
of  the  conference  is  to  stimulate  and  con- 
tribute to  this  much-needed  communica- 
tion across  group  lines. 

The  NCCJ  program  is  however,  a  pro- 
foundly important  and  basic  form  of  ac- 
tion. By  promoting  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious and  democratic  traditions  of 
civility,  it  is  helping  citizens  in  a  plural 
society  to  arrive  at  consensus  through 
which  they  can  act  humanely  and  wisely 
in  dealing  with  the  complex  problems 
of  hiunan  relations. 

We  are  especially  proud  that  three  of 
Minnesota's  leading  citizens — Mr.  Robert 
G.  Cemy,  Mr.  Neil  R.  Messick,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  George  J.  Rutman  serve  as  the  re- 
gional cochairmen. 


LAND  USE  LEGISLATION  MUST  PASS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President  tomor- 
row the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
voting  on  H.R.  10294,  a  critically  impor- 
tant measure — as  the  New  York  Times 
terms  it:  the  'bill  of  the  year."  H.R. 
10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974,  is  similar  to  S.  268  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64  to  21  on  June 
21.  1973,  and  to  S.  632,  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  similar  3-to-!  vote — 60  to 
18 — in  the  92d  Congress.  H.R.  10294  is 
also  similar  to  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  which  was  enacted  into  law 
last  Congress.  With  this  background,  the 
bill  would  normally  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive a  very  favorable  House  vote. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 


has  been  the  target  of  an  unprecedented 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  out- 
right falsehood.  In  addition,  it  has  be- 
come a  principal  pawn  in  what  some 
have  characterized  as  "impeachment 
politics." 

As  my  colleagues  know.  H.R.  10294  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  major 
policy  initiative  by  the  Congre-ss.  The 
first  land  use  policy  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  in  January  1970 
That  measure  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  later  that  same  year.  It  was  not 
until  over  a  year  later  tnat  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  his  own  bill.  Since  then, 
the  Senate  version  has  been  reported 
and  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  on  two  occa- 
sions by  two  votes  of  better  than  3  to  1. 
The  latest  version  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  submitted  this  Congress, 
was  virtually  identical  to  the  measure 
reported  out  of  the  Interior  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  1972. 

This  initiative  justly  deserves  and  en- 
joys widespread  support.  The  near  unan- 
imous support  of  the  Governors,  the  la- 
bor movement,  and  the  environmental- 
ists is  well  known.  However,  the  last 
minute  campaign  of  obfuscation  by  the 
opjjonents  of  H.R.  10294  has  obscured 
the  fact  that  the  measure  also  enjoy.s 
strong  business  support.  Business  Week 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  edi- 
torialized in  the  bills  favor  and  a  num- 
ber of  trade  associations,  including  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors,  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  the 
League  of  New  Community  Developers, 
tlie  International  Council  of  Shopping 
Centers,  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Parks,  and  the  National  Realty 
Committee  have  voiced  strong  support 
for  the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  until  very  recently  land 
use  legislation  enjoyed  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  President,  as  well.  I  deep- 
ly regret  the  President's  recent  retreat 
and  reversal  on  this  issue.  His  repeated 
statements  on  the  need  for  land  use  legis- 
lation— most  notably  in  his  three  en- 
vironmental messages  to  Congress  and 
his  second  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  year — are  apparently  being  traded 
away  for  support  on  other  matters  which 
may  be  before  the  House  and  Senate  in 
the  months  ahead.  Contrary  to  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents,  the  President 
did  not  just  support  his  own  bill,  nor  was 
his  bill  weaker.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion's bill  is  much  stronger  in  some  re- 
spects than  H.R.  10294  or  S.  268.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  has  the  so-called 
cross-over  sanctions,  absent  from  the 
two  bills.  Furthermore,  the  President  has 
specifically  endorsed  land  use  legislation 
sponsored  in  the  Senate.  In  his  second 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  year  he 
listed  S.  268,  as  it  passed  the  Senate, 
among  the  40  "must"  bills  in  this  Con- 
gi'ess  and  said: 

I  am  pleased  •  *  »  that  the  Senate  has 
pas.sed  legislation  incorporating  many  of  the 
policies  I  have  proposed.  This  legislation 
properly  delineates  the  respective  roles  of 
the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  in 
land  use  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
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March  8, 1974  quoting  some  of  his  favor- 
able comments  on  the  land  use  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  note  that  I  did 
not  receive  a  response,  except  for  a  letter 
of  acknowledgement,  tmtil  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  wrote 
me  on  May  7.  He  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  him  to  reply  and  he  then 
speaks  in  favor  of  land  use  legislation 
generally.  Seven  days  later,  a  different 
official,  Kenneth  Cole,  director  of  the 
Domestic  Council,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
President  in  a  letter  to  Rhodes,  support- 
ing the  very  weak  Steiger-Rhodes  bill. 
The  implications  of  the  two  statements 
conflict  completely. 

The  Steiger-Rhodes  bill— the  alterna- 
tive bill  which  enjoys  the  support  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  effective  land 
use  policy  legislation — is  an  insult  to  the 
efforts  of  all  who  have  worked  on  .his 
legislation.  This  alternative  proposal  has 
not  been  through  the  lengthy  hearing 
process  over  the  last  three  Congresses 
and  the  regimen  of  committee  markups. 
It  was  drafted  after  the  fii-st  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  H.R.  10294  in  March. 
It  Is  very  close  to  the  earlier  Steiger  bill 
which  was  drafted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  introduced  at  the  last 
second  in  the  House  Interior  Committee 
markup.  The  House  Interior  Committee 
specifically  rejected  a  motion  to  substi- 
tute the  earlier  Steiger  bill  in  markup. 
This  measure  cannot  be  presented  as  a 
wise  congressional  initiative  in  that  it 
provides  almost  a  complete  delegation  of 
legislative  authority  to  the  regvdation 
writers  in  the  executive  branch. 

This  administration,  more  than  any- 
one else,  has  proposed  planning  legisla- 
tion which  call  for  heavy  Federal  inter- 
vention in  State  and  local  land  use  de- 
cisions. The  numerous  drafts  of  the  yet- 
to-be-submitted  energj'  faciUty  siting  bill 
all  call  for  an  extraordinai-y  amount  of 
Federal  preemption  of  land  use  decision- 
making. The  Presidents  powerplant 
siting  bill  and  deepwater  port  measure 
provide  for  Federal  preemption  if  the 
States  do  not  act.  Finally,  the  President's 
sui-face  mining  proposal  would  establish 
a  complete  Federal  control  program  in 
any  State  which  fails  to  come  up  with  a 
progi-am  of  its  own  which  meets  Federal 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  scheduled  for 
House  action  tomorrow  calls  for  much 
less  Federal  intervention  than  the  sev- 
eral administration  proposals  and  less 
than  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
which  we  enacted  into  law  last  year. 
Those  who  wish  to  avoid  increasing  Fed- 
eral intervention  in  State  and  local  land 
use  decisionmaking  should  vote  for  this 
States  rights"  bill.  This  legislation  is  the 
Nations  best  and  probably  last  chance 
to  preserve  and  to  invigorate  State  and 
local  land-use  decisionmaking  and  to  in- 
sure that  basic  property  rights  are  not 
infnnged  by  faceless  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats, far  removed  from  the  sites  of 
land-use  problems. 

The  bin  Is  an  affirmation  of  States 
rights.  It  provides  grants  to  the  States 
to  assist  them  to  develop  their  own  inno- 


vative land  use  policies  and  procedures 
to  meet  the  land-use  crisis.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  belief  that,  if  urged  an  aided, 
State  and  local  government,  working  to- 
gether, can  provide  a  better  design  for 
tomorrow — a  design  which  embodies  all 
legitimate  values  and  goals,  local,  re- 
gional, and  national. 

If  State  and  local  governments  do  not 
accept  this  challenge  and  do  not  imple- 
ment this  bill,  the  only  solution  will 
likely  be  the  usual  solution  for  national 
pi'oblems:  Federal  control.  No  one  wants 
national  zoning;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
believe  that,  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
opportimity  and  shirk  our  responsibility 
to  improve  land  use  decisionmaking,  that 
is  what  we  will  have  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  specific 
provisions  which  guarantee  constitution- 
ally protected  property  rights  and  acce.ss 
to  coui-ts  for  those  who  feel  their  rights 
have  begn  denied.  These  provisions  are 
stronger  than  language  in  other  Federal 
land-use  legislation  already  enacted  into 
law:  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act; 
the  House  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
so  forth. 

Again,  if  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
is  not  enacted  and  if  the  challenges  it 
provides  are  not  met — if,  instead,  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere  we  turn  to  national 
zoning — then  many  property  rights  may 
not  sui-vive. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  many  nay- 
sayers  of  this  bill  do  a  real  disservice  to 
their  own  constituency.  This  bill  consti- 
tutes the  best  protection  possible  for 
basic  property  rights  and  against  Fed- 
eral intei-vention  in  State  and  local  land 
use  decisionmaking.  It  is  too  important 
a  bill  to  become  a  pawn  in  impeachment 
politics.  The  product  of  countless  days 
of  hearings— 26  days  in  thi-ee  Commit- 
tees over  three  Congresses  in  the  Senate 
alone — this  bill  should  not  be  lost  to  a 
campaign  of  obfuscation  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  join  the  Senate 
in  endorsing  effective  land  use  legisla- 
tion— in  taking  the  basic  step  to  insure 
that  the  present  generation  will  not  be- 
queath an  unsightly,  productive,  and  re- 
rewarding  land  resource  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 
Exhibit  1  follows: 


E.XHIBIT    1 


US.  Senate. 

March  8. 1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  are  avare 
on  February  26,  1974,  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee voted  to  defer  consideration  of  a 
rule  for  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Act.  As  one  who  has  devoted  over  four  and 
one-half  years  to  the  development  of  land 
use  legislation,  I  was  extremely  disappointed 
to  learn  that  testimony  was  given  at  the 
Rules  Committee  hearing  to  the  effect  that 
you  personally  had  withdrawn  the  Ad- 
ministration's support  for  this  measure.  In 
light  of  your  Administration's  past  support 
of  land  use  legislation,  I  am,  quite  frankly, 
concerned  and  confused  as  to  why.  If  the 
reports  are  true,  you  have  changed  the  Ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  critically  Im- 
portant bill. 

The  nation  is  and  has  been  faced  with  a 
national  land  use  crlBis.  Our  advanced  tech- 
nology  and   our  expanding   population   are 


placing  uprecedented  demands  on  our  lim- 
Itea  land  base.  We  are  not  making  any 
more  land,  yet  we  are  demanding  more  and 
more  of  it  to  hotise,  feed,  school,  transport, 
and  supply  the  material  and  recreational 
needs  of  our  people.  Between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  century,  urban  sprawl  will  ron- 
.sume  an  area  of  land  approximately  equal 
to  all  the  urbanized  land  now  within  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas— 
the  equivalent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Mas<>a- 
chusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  Each  decade, 
new  urban  growth  will  absorb  an  area  great- 
er than  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
equivalent  of  two  and  one-half  times  the 
housing  in  the  Oakland-San  Francisco  met- 
ropolitan region  must  be  buUt  each  year 
to  meet  the  nation's  housing  goals. 

By  1990,  an  additional  18.000  mile*  of 
freeways  and  expressways  will  be  required 
within  the  boundaries  of  just  the  urbanized 
areas — two  and  one-fovirth  times  the  total 
mileage  existing  in  1968.  In  short,  between 
now  and  the  year  2000,  we  must  build  again 
all  that  we  have  built  before. 

Your  Administration,  under  the  leadership 
of  Secretary  Morton  and  then-Chairman 
Train  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  recognized  this  land  use  crisis  by 
submitting  not  only  national  land  use  pro- 
posals very  similar  to  S.  268  and  H.R.  10294. 
but  other  important  land  use  measures — 
bills  on  surface  mining  and  reclamation, 
deepwater  ports,  power  plant  siting,  and  i;a- 
tlonal  resource  lands  planning. 

National  land  use  legislation  designed  to 
meet  this  crisis  has  now  been  carefully  con- 
sidered through  the  last  three  Congresses. 
The  original  bill  was  a  Congressional  inliin- 
tlve  which  I  introduced  in  January  1970.  The 
measure  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  late  that  year  but  was  not  con'?!d- 
ered  by  the  Senate. 

I  again  introduced  this  measure  early  in 
the  92nd  Congress.  In  your  1971  Environ- 
mental Message  to  the  Congress,  you  en- 
dorsed national  land  use  legislation  and 
transmitted  an  Administration  bill  to  the 
Congress.  The  Senate  Interior  Committee 
again  reported  a  measure,  incorporating 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  AdminLstra- 
tion's  1971  bill,  and,  on  September  19,  1972. 
it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  18. 

As  the  House  failed  to  act  on  a  similar 
measure  in  the  92nd  Congress,  I  introduced 
the  Senate-passed  bill  again  last  year  and 
you  transmitted  a  virtually  identical  Admi;i- 
Istratlon  bill.  After  yovi  had  endorsed  the  leg- 
islation again  in  your  1972  and  1973  Environ- 
mental Messages  to  Congress  and  In  a  letter 
to  me,  the  Interior  Committee  again  reported 
a  bill,  very  sinuiar  to  the  Administrations 
and  my  1973  proposals.  On  June  21,  1973,  bv 
a  vote  of  64  to  21,  the  bUl  passed  the  Senate. 
You  Identified  the  legislation  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  as  one  of  the  high 
priority  matters  before  the  93rd  Congress 
When  the  House  Interior  Committee,  by  a  26 
to  11  vote,  favorably  reported  a  complemen- 
tary bill,  H.R.  10294,  those  of  us  who  have 
long  supported  national  land  use  legislation 
believed  that  oiu-  four  and  one-half  years  o: 
efforts  would  be  successful  and  that  such  leg- 
islation would  be  enacted. 

As  you  know,  the  legislation's  purpose  is  to 
provide  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assist  them  to  Improve  land  use  de- 
cision-making and  make  planning  more 
democratic.  A  few  points  about  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  emphasized: 

"Neither  S.  268  nor  H.R.  10294  requires  a 
whole  new  set  of  land  use  controls.  Thev  con- 
tahi  specific  language  which  Insures  that  no 
land  use  controls  can  be  applied  In  violation 
of  constitutional  guarantees  of  property 
rights. 

"Both  bills  encourage  changes  In  the  zon- 
ing and  other  land  use  controls,  not  neces- 
sarily to  place  greater  restrictions  on  land, 
but  to  Insure  that  the  controls  we  already 
have  consider  and  balance  social,  economic 
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and  environmental  needs — that 
a  middle  road  between  the  equally 
patlis   ot    "Ho-^owth"    and 
costs". 

'Both    billi  are   an    aflirmat 
rights.  The  grancs  they  provide 
the  States  to  develop  their  ow 
laud  iis-e  policies  and  procedures 
land  vise  crisis  at  the  local  and 
Neitiier    bill    provides    for 
uuessing  oi  State  and  Icoai  land 
n-Hking.  " 

If  the  Congress  does  not   pasi 
lation  and   if  the  States  and 
meats  do  not  accept   the 
prove  land  use  decision-making 
raent  the  legislation,  tiicn.  I  am 
only    solution    will    be    the    us\ 
for   national    problems:    Federal 
press  reports    (copies  enclosed) 
concerning  the  controverey  surri 
various  drafts  of  the 
posed   energy   facility   siting 
Administration,   in  the  absence 
hensive   land   use   planning 
already  felt  the  pressure  to  call 
Federal    solution    which    over 
rights  in  the  land  use  planning 

I  and  other  Members  of  Cong 
that  the  land  U:!>e  legislation 
had  the  support  of  yoiu-  Adi 
Your  letter  to  me  of  April  24. 
ample,  was  an  important  factor 
Senate  passage  of  the  leeislaii 
letter  you  stated  unequivocally 

"As  a  Nation  we  have  taken 
sources  for  granted   too  long. 
lowed    ill-planned    or    unwise 
practices    to   destroy    the    beaut  • 
duetivity  ^f   our   American   eart|i 
and    irreplaceable    natural 
been  squandered  .  .  .  The  countr; 
(legislation]  urgently." 

As  I  have  noted,  you  also 
pressed  your  support  lii  jour 
Messages  to  Congress  in  1071, 
In  the  1973  message,  you  said: 

"Our  greatest   need   is  for  coiti 
new  legislation  to  stimulate 
controls.  We  especially  need  a 
Use   Policy   Act   authorizing 
ance   to  encourage   the   States, 
tion  with  local  governments,  to 
of    critical    environmental 
regulate  the  siting  of  key 
airports,  highways  and  major 
opments.  Appropriate  Federal 
be  withheld  from  States  that  fai  I 

Finally,  In  yotir  second  State  o 
Message  last  year,  you  placed 
lation   among    the   bills    which 
must    receive    Congressional 
Congress.   Also,   In  your  messagi 
Legislative  Goals",  vou  specific 
S  268: 

••We   first    transmitted    the 
tlonal  Land  Use  Policy  Act  to 
m  1971,  but  there  has  been  no 
since  then.  I  am  pleased,  howev 
Senate  has  passed  legislation 
many  of  the  policies  I  have 
legislation  properly  delineates  th 
roles  of  the  Federal.  State  and 
ments  in  land  use  legislation. 

During    the    four    and    one- 
which    we   have   coni^idered    this 
Roger.s  C.  B.  Morton.  George  Rom 
Train.  John  Quarles  and  other 
your   Administration  reiterated 
the  legislation  In  numerous 
tlie    Senate    Interior   Committee 
committees  in  the  House  and 

In  light  of  these  many  s 
h'.iid  use  crisis  v.e  are  facing,  I 
predate  it   if  you   would  furnisl 
gress   with   a   clear   and 
ment  of  your  current   position 
portant  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HtNRV  M   Jac 
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REFORM  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  9  of  last  year  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  special  election  in  the 
event  that  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  were  simultaneously 
vacant.  While  that  proposal  was  aimed  at 
the  specific  situation  facing  us  upon  the 
resignation  of  Spiro  Agncw,  the  general 
principles  undeilyinjj  the  bill  are  appli- 
cable now.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  face  the  possibility  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
could  be  appointed,  rather  than  elected, 
officials.  Clearly  that  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  democratic  traditions,  nor,  I 
would  argue,  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  noted  historian 
and  cuiTently  Schweitzer  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  the  City  University  of  New- 
York,  recently  published  an  article  in  the 
Atlantic  wherein  he  convincingly  argues 
the  case  for  reform  of  the  Presidential 
succession  system,  and  presents  a  number 
of  interesting  reform  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  share  Professor  Schle.s- 
inger's  article  with  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ts    THE    ViLF.-PRESIDKNCy    NeCESSARV? 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

We  have  a  Vice  President  again,  and  Mr. 
Ford  deserves  all  our  sympathy.  He  enters 
into  a  Job  of  spectacular  and,  I  believe.  In- 
curable frustration.  He,  lilce  his  predecessors, 
will  receive  those  soothing  presidential  assur- 
ances that  be,  unlike  his  predecessors,  will  be 
given  tasks  of  substance  and  responsibility. 
One  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  these 
shining  prospects  will  dLsappear  whenever  he 
reaches  out  to  grasp  them.  Mr.  Nixon,  even  In 
his  present  feeble  shape,  will  no  more  yield 
power  to  Mr.  FVjrd  than  he  yielded  power  to 
Mr.  Agnew  or  than  President  Eisenhower 
yielded  power  to  him  ("What  major  decisions 
of  your  Administration  has  the  Vice  President 
participated  In?"  "If  you  give  me  a  week,  I 
might  think  of  one  " — Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower, 
August  24,  1960)  or  than  any  President  has 
ever  yielded  power  to  his  Vice  President. 

It  Is  a  doomed  office.  No  President  and  Vice 
President  have  trusted  each  other  since  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren.  Mistrust  Is  Inherent  In 
the  relationship.  The  Vice  President  has  only 
one  serious  thing  to  do:  that  is,  to  wait 
around  for  the  President  to  die.  This  is  hardly 
the  basis  for  cordial  and  enduring  friend- 
ships. Presidents  see  Vice  Presidents  as 
death's-heads  at  the  least,  intolerable  re- 
minders of  their  own  mortality.  Vice  Presi- 
dents, when  they  are  men  of  ambition,  suffer, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  obverse 
emotion.  Elbridge  Gerry  spoke  with  concern 
in'  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
•'close  intimacy  that  must  subsist  between 
the  President  &  Vice  President."  Gouverneur 
Morris  commented  acidly,  "The  vice  presi- 
dent then  wUl  be  the  first  heir  apparent  that 
ever  loved  his  father." 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Roger 
Sherman  noted  that  if  the  Vice  President 
did  not  preside  over  tlie  Senate,  "he  would 
be  without  employment."  Sherman's  observa- 
tion was  prophetlcs,  except  that  the  Vice 
President's  constltvi tlonal  employment  Is  a 
farce.  Mr.  Agnew  as  Vice  President,  for  ex- 
ample, never  went  near  the  Senate  If  he 
could  help  It.  Early  Vice  Presidents  of  a 
philosophical  bent  filled  their  days  by  wtU- 
m?   attacks   on   the   power   of    the    national 


government.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Kentticky 
Resolution  as  Vice  President.  Calhoun  the 
South  Carolina  Exposition.  Their  successors 
have  lacked  a  taste  for  political  philosophy. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  ran  a  tavern  as  Vice 
President.  Thomas  R.  Marshall  and  Alben 
Barkley  made  Jokes.  But  most  Vice  Presi- 
dents, especially  in  recent  times,  have  lacked 
a  taste  for  humor  too. 

But  cannot  Presidents  give  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent serious  work  to  do?  Until  rather  re- 
cently they  thought  themselves  constitution- 
ally forbidden  to  do  so.  Most  Presidents  and 
most  Vice  Presidents  have  believed  with 
Truman  (In  1955)  that  the  Vice  President 
"is  not  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch" 
and  with  Elsenhower  (in  1963)  that  the  Vice 
President  "Is  not  legally  a  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  and  is  not  subject  to  direction 
by  the  President. " 

The  notion  of  having  the  Vice  President 
at  Cabinet  meetings,  for  example,  is  relatively 
new.  In  1896  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  that 
it  would  be  desirable  "to  Increase  the  power 
of  the  Vice-President.  ...  It  would  be  very 
well  if  he  were  given  a  seat  In  the  Cabinet." 
But,  when  he  became  President  himself  after 
a  brief  hiterlude  as  Vice  President,  he  did 
not  give  his  own  Vice  President.  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  or  anywhere 
else.  Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
presided  at  Cabinet  meetings  when  Wilson 
was  at  Versailles.  But,  since  he  regarded  him- 
self as  a  "member  of  the  legislative  branch.'^ 
he  questioned  the  propriety  of  doing  so  and 
carefully  explained  to  the  Cabinet  that  he 
was  acting  "in  obedience  to  a  request"  and 
"in  an  unofficial  and  Informal  way."  Hard- 
ing was  the  first  President  to  make  his  Vice- 
President,  Calvin  Coolldge,  a  regular  at  Cabi- 
net meetings,  Coolldge  expected  his  own 
Vice  President  to  follow  this  example;  but 
Charles  G.  Dawes  rejected  any  such  entangle- 
ment with  the  executive  as  a  "wrong  prin- 
ciple" and  In  due  course  supported  from 
his  office  on  Capitol  HUl  farm  legislation  that 
his  President  opposed  and  eventually  vetoed. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  from  the  time 
of  his  own  vice  presidential  candidacy  in 
1920  had  cherished  the  hope  of  making  some- 
thing of  the  office,  re-established  the  idea 
of  attendance  at  Cabinet  meetings,  and  It 
became  routine  thereafter.  Truman  got  Con- 
gress In  1949  to  make  the  Vice  President  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
by  statute.  But  ^ice  Presidents  continued 
to  operate  out  of  an  office  at  the  Hill.  It  was 
not  till  Kennedy  became  President  that  a 
Vice  President  was  given  space  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  Building. 

Nor.  despite  ritualistic  pledges  at  the  start 
of  each  new  term,  have  Presidents  ever  given 
real  power  to  Vice  Presidents.  PDR  did  make 
Henry  Wallace  head  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare — the  only  big  Job  handed  a 
Vic©  President  In  the  185  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can presidency — but  this  merely  proved  the 
embaiTassment  bound  to  arise  when  an 
agency  chief  who  happened  to  be  Vice  Piesj- 
dent  got  Into  fights  with  powerful  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Nixon  as 
Vice  President  appointed  himself  the  cam- 
paign hit  man  of  the  Eisenhower  Adminis- 
tration and  subsequently  as  President  as- 
signed tlie  same  delicate  responsibility  to  Mr. 
Agnew,  thereby  making  him.  as  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy wittily  said,  "Nlxon^s  Nixon."  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  evidently  trying  to  stuff  Mr.  Ford 
Into  that  slot  today.  This  Is  hardly  a  promis- 
ing development.  If  there  Is  anything  certain 
to  ruin  the  vice  presidency  forever.  It  Is  the 
theory  that  the  Vice  President  is  the  manda- 
tory Instrument  for  an  administration's 
partisan  rancor. 

For  the  rest,  the  vice  presidency  is  make- 
work.  Presidents  spend  time  that  might  be 
put  to  far  better  use  trying  to  flgtire  out  ways 
of  keepuig  their  Vice  Presidents  busy  and 
especially  of  getting  them  out  of  town.  The 
vice  presidency  remains,  as  John  N.  Garner 
said,  "a  spare  tire  on  the  automobile  of  gov- 
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ernment."  As  Gertrude  Stein  said  of  Oakland, 
California,  there  is  no  there  there. 

But  what  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  sugges- 
tion that  the  power  of  the  Vice  President 
might  be  increased?  Carl  Kaysen,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  has  made 
the  ingenious  proposal  that  the  presidential 
nominee  promise  the  convention  that  he  wUl 
appoint  his  Vice  President  to  one  of  the  tour 
great  Cabinet  offices.  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, or  Justice,  and  specify  the  particular 
one.  This  would  provide  a  there  there.  But  it 
Tould  create  problems  if  the  Vice  President 
'urned  out  to  disagree  with  the  policy  or  to 
Vail  at  the  Job  and,  unlike  other  dissidents  or 
mcompetents.  could  not  be  easily  dlsniLssed. 
Uso  this  would  have  to  be  an  Informal,  and 
aence  unstable,  arrangement;  for  any  formal 
Allocation  of  power  to  the  Vice  President 
would  violate  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
resting  "the  executive  power"  In  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Ben  Cohen,  that  wise  old  New  Dealer,  has 
a  different  approach.  He  would  frankly  recog- 
nize that  there  is  no  there  there  and  have 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
separately  voted  upon  In  the  general  election. 
This  would  have  meant  In  1968.  for  example, 
that  Nixon  would  have  been  elected  President 
and  Muskle   Vice   Pi-esldent.   The   fact   that 
Muskle  could  not  have  taken  part  in  a  Nixon 
Administration    would    have    made    no   dif- 
ference, since  the  Vice  President  has  nothing 
to  do  anyway;  and  Muskie  would  have  been 
an  Infinitely  more  attractive  heir  apparent. 
But  this  proposal  raises  the  possibility  of  a 
shift  In  party  control  of  the  White  House 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  new  election. 
Neither  of  these  ideas  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  Nor  certainly  do  the  fiurry  of  re- 
form proposals  generated  by  the  Agnew  and 
Eagleton  flascoes.  In  1973  the  Democrats  ap- 
pointed a  Vice  Presidential  Selection  Qom- 
mlttee   under   the  chairmanship   of   Hubert 
Humphrey,     whose     own     vice     presidential 
wounds  had  hardly  healed.  Its  recommenda- 
tion was  that  the  parties  slow  up  the  proc- 
ess of  nominating  the  second  man  by  pro- 
longing  the   convention    and   even    offering 
the  presidential  nominee  the  option  of  turn- 
ing the  choice  over  to  a  later  meeting  of  the 
party's  National  Committee.  This  procedure, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  would  not  have  saved 
the  Republicans   from   twice  anointing   the 
late  Spiro  T.   Agnew.   Senator  Robert  Grif- 
fin  of   Michigan,    the   Republican    whip,   in 
what  he  calls,  presumably  as  a  recommenda- 
tion, "a  small  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
parliamentary  system,"  would  do  away  alto- 
_gether  with  party  participation  in  the  nomi- 
nation and  have  the  new  President  submit 
his  choice   to  Congress  in   the   manner  Mr. 
Nixon  chose  Mr.  Ford  under  the  Twenty-fifth 
Amendment.  This  would  be  another  formula 
for  Agnews. 

Piddling  with  the  way  vice  presidential 
nominees  are  chosen  is  totally  beside  the 
point.  Th©  real  question  is  why  have  a  Vice 
President  at  all?  "His  importance,"  as  Wood- 
row  Wilson  said,  "consists  in  the  fact  that  he 
may  cease  to  be  Vice-President."  The  only 
conceivable  argument  for  the  office  is  that 
It  provides  an  automatic  solution  to  the 
problem  of  succession.  No  doubt  it  does,  but 
does  it  provide  the  best  solution? 

It  Is  said  In  political  science  departments 
that  the  vice  presidency  Justifies  itself  as  a 
"learning"  office  where  men  train  themselves 
for  the  great  responsibility  that  may  one 
day  be  theirs.  Even  If  the  Vice  President  has 
nothing  to  do,  at  least — we  are  assured — he 
can  watch  what  others  are  doing  and  pre- 
pare himself  to  take  over  If  calamity  strikes. 
This  implies,  I  fear,  an  unduly  romantic 
view  of  Presidents. 

Presidents,  whatever  they  may  say,  do  not 
I'hoose  their  running  mates  because  they 
want  to  train  them  as  successors.  All  Presi- 
dents see  themselves.  If  not  as  Immortal,  as 
good  for  two  terms  at  least.  They  pick  a  run- 
ning mat«  not  because  he  is  the  second  citi- 


zen of  the  republic  and  fully  qualified  for  the 
presidency  but  because  of  Intricate  and  gen- 
erally mistaken  calculations  about  the  con- 
tribution he  win  make  to  victory  at  the  polls. 
"Whether  they  should  or  not,"  Congressman 
James  G.  O'Hara,  Democrat  of  Michigan,  has 
well  said,  "they  wUl  not,  in  the  final  analysis, 
choose  their  Vice-Presidential  candidate  to 
succeed  them.  They  will  choose  them  to  help 
them  succeed."  Such  calculations,  I  say,  are 
generally  mistaken.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
case  when  the  vice  presidential  candidate 
makes  a  difference.  Very  likely  Johnson  made 
a  difference  in  1960.  But  much  more  typical 
is  the  outcome  In  1948.  Earl  Warren  was  the 
most  popular  governor  California  had  had  in 
a  generation,  but  Truman  carried  California 
against  the  Dewey-Warren  ticket.  The  "bal- 
anced ticket"  Is  m  any  case  a  fraud  on  the 
public.  It  pretends  that  the  Vice  President's 
views  "balance"  the  views  of  the  President 
when  all  our  history  testifies  that  they  have 
no  Impact  at  all  on  the  President. 

Moreover,  the  w.^y  Presidents  treat  their 
Vice  Presidents  steadily  erodes  their  capabil- 
ity to  succeed  to  the  presidency.  A  Vice 
President  vUl  learn  only  as  much  as  a  Presi- 
dent Is  willing  to  have  him  learn — which, 
given  presidential  dislike  of  Vice  Presidents, 
IS  not  ordinarily  very  mtich.  Truman,  recall- 
ing how  little  he  had  been  told  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, tried  harder  than  most  Presidents  to 
clue  In  his  second  man.  His  conclusion  about 
the  learning  process  was  not  encouraging. 
"No  Vice-President, "  he  wrote  three  years 
after  he  left  the  White  Hou.se  "is  ever  prop- 
erly prepared  to  take  over  the  presidency  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  our  presidential,  or 
executive,  office."  In  the  nature  of  things,  "It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  President  to  Uke  the 
Vice-President  completely  Into  his  confid- 
ence." Th©  President  "by  necessity"  builds 
his  own  staff  and  makes  his  own  decisions, 
"and  the  Vice-President  remains  an  out- 
sider." 

Moreover,  seeing  things  as  an  lU-lnformed, 
impotent,  and  often  sullen  outsider,  the  Vice 
President  will  very  likely  "learn"  the  wrong 
things.  Lyndon  Johnson  thought  Kermedy 
too  cautious  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  and  In  Vietnam.  What  Johnson 
"learned"  as  Vice  President  led  him  on  to 
policies  of  overkill  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Indochina.  In  any  case,  where 
does  a  successor's  responsibility  lie?  •A  Vice- 
President  might  make  a  poor  President," 
said  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  who  was  Wilson's 
Vice  President  and  had  to  refiect  on  this 
question  In  Wilson's  season  of  disability, 
"but  he  would  make  a  much  poorer  one  If 
he  attempted  to  subordinate  his  own  mind 
and  views  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  a  dead 
man." 

A  learning  office?  With  Presidents  less  gen- 
erous than  Truman — and  that  In  this  con- 
text is  most  Presidents,  however  generous 
they  may  be  In  other  relationships— the 
vice  presidency  Is  much  less  a  making  than  a 
maiming  experience.  McKlnley,  wrote  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  Vice  President,  'does  not 
intend  that  I  shall  have  any  influence  of  any 
kind,  sort  or  description  hi  the  administra- 
tion from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  he 
has  made  evident  again  and  again."  For- 
tunately for  T.R.,  he  had  to  endure  only  six 
months  of  frustration.  When  he  acquired  a 
Vice  President  of  his  own,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  destructive  of  poor  Charley  Pair- 
banks.  He  used  to  regale  Washington  with 
Fliiley  Peter  Dunne's  crack  after  the  Presi- 
dent told  him  he  was  thinking  of  going  down 
in  a  submarine:  "Vou  really  shouldn't  do  It — 
unless  you  take  Fairbanks  with  you."  Tom 
Marshall,  who  at  least  extracted  a  good  deal 
of  shrewd  humor  out  of  his  predicament, 
concluded  that  the  Vice  President  "is  like  a 
man  In  a  cataleptic  state:  he  cannot  speak; 
he  cannot  move;  he  suffers  no  pain;  and  yet 
he  Is  perfectly  conscious  of  e\erythlng  that 
is  going  on  about  him." 


In  recent  years,  as  men  of  larger  aspira- 
tions and  capacities  have  responded  to  the 
actuarial  attractions  of  the  office,  the  damage 
to  Vice  Presidents  has  Increased.  The  more 
gifted  and  ambitious  the  Vice  President,  the 
more  acute  his  frustration — and  the  less  his 
President  Is  inclined  to  do  to  alleviate  it 
Everyone  knows  the  humiliation  that  Eisen- 
hower repeatecUy  visited  on  Nixon.  Only  a 
man  who  has  the  overpowering  ego  of  a 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Is  treated  by  his  Presi- 
dent, as  Johnson  was,  with  relative  con- 
sideration can  survive  the  vice  presidency: 
and  even  Johnson  was  a  subdued  and 
shrunken  man  by  1963.  "It's  like  being  naked 
in  the  middle  of  a  blizzard  with  no  one  to 
even  offer  you  a  match  to  keep  you  war-.n-- 
that's  the  vice  presidency,"  said  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  1969.  eight  "months  after  lie 
had  been  released  from  confinement.  "You 
■are  trapped,  vulnerable  and  alone,  and  it 
does  not  matter  who  happens  to  be  Pre.si- 
dent." 

There  Is  no  escape,  it  seems  to  me.  from 
the  conclusion  that  the  vice  presidency  is 
not  only  a  meaningless  but  a  hopeless  office 
Truman  said,  and  many  have  repeated,  that 
"there  is  no  officer  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment besides  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  has  been  elected  by  all  the  voters  oi 
the  country,"  as  if  this  somehow  sanctified 
tlie  vice  presidency.  Truman's  proposition, 
advanced  nine  weeks  after  Roosevelt's  death, 
was  natural  miough  to  a  man  Interested  In 
legitimating  his  own  recent  succession  to 
the  presidency.  But  it  is  an  amiable  myth. 
No  one  votes  for  a  Vice  President.  He  is  a  tie- 
in  sale,  an  inseparable  part  of  a  package,  "a 
sort  of  appendage  to  the  Presidency  " 
(Truman's  own  phrase),  not  an  Independcni 
choice.  And,  once  carried  to  the  vice  presi- 
dency as  second  rider  on  the  presidential 
horse,  where  Is  he?  If  he  is  a  first-rate  man. 
his  abilities  will  be  wasted,  turn  sour,  and 
deteriorate.  If  he  is  not  first-rate,  he  should 
not  be  In  a  position  to  Inherit  the  presi- 
dency. Why  not  therefore  abolish  the  vice 
presidency  and  work  out  a  more  sensible 
mode  of  succession? 

Such  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  would 
not   be   a   serious   affront   to   the  Founding 
Fathers.  They  had  no  great  belief  In  the  vice 
presidency.  "Hiough  they  had  had  consider- 
able experience  with  governors  and  lieutenant 
governors  In   the  colonies,   and  though   ten 
states    maintained    this   system    after    Inde- 
pendence,    the     Constitutional     Convention 
did  not  turn  automatically  to  the  vice  presi- 
dential Idea.  It  slipped  In  as  an  afterthought. 
The   August   6   draft   of   the   Committee   of 
Detail    had    proposed    that.    In    case    of    a 
vacancy   In   the   presidency,    'the   President 
of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  those  powers  aiul 
duties,  until  another  President  of  the  United 
States  be  chosen"   (my  emphasis).  Gouver- 
Jieur  Morris  objected  that  this  gave  too  much 
power   to   the   legislative    branch    but    then 
curiously  proposed  the  Chief  Justice  as  the 
provisional  successor.  Madison  for  a  moment 
suggested    that    executive    power    during    a 
vacancy   be    administered   by   a    Council   of 
State.  All  these  proposals  were  regarded  as 
interim  schemes  to  tide  things  over  until  the 
voters  could  choose  a  new  President.  TTien  a 
fortnight  before  adjournment  a  new  draft- 
ing committee  invented  the  -/ice  presidency 
over  a  weekend  and  submitted  the  idea  to 
the  Convention.  Tliere  was  no  great  enthu- 
siasm. Elbridge  Gerry  said  he  was    agst.  hav- 
ing  any   vice   President."   He   was   the   only 
member  of  the  Convention  who  ever  became 
Vice  President,  Edmund  Randolph  was  op- 
posed. But  no  one  could  think  of  anything 
better,  and  the  clause  went   Into  the  Con- 
stitution. Hamilton  later  noted  In  the  68th 
Federalist  that  the  office   "has  been  objected 
to  as  superfluous,  if  not  mischievous"  but 
defended  it  In  perfunctory  fashion  because 
the  Vice  Presidents  tie-breaking  vote  could 
prevent  deadlocks  In  the  Senate  and  because 
the  Vice  President  liimself  would  provide  a 
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•'fonstitutional  substitute"  for 
There  was  even  a  dispute  in 
gresa  aa  to  whether  the  Vice 
receive  an  annual  salary. 

■flie    vice    presidency    was 
Constitution  for  one  reason, 
uloiie.  Hugh  Williamson  of 
a  member  of  the  committee 
t>ie  iaea.  conceded  In  the 
■such    an   office    as    vice  _ . 
wanted.  He  was  introduced 
(.f   a   valuable   mode   of 
quired  two  to  be  chosen  at 
This  is  an  essential  but  negL  _ 
theory  of  presidential  election 
the  Constitution  was  that  if 
vote  for  two  men  without  deo 
was  to  be  President  and  wh 
dent,  and  if  one  of  these  me 
Constitution  required,  to  be 
state,  then  both  men  who 
would   be  of  the   highest   qu 
republic    would    be    safe    in 
either. 

Tills  ingenious  scheme  did 
and  Jefferson  as  the  first  two 
But  the  rise  of  the  party  sy 
ment      unanticipated      by 
Fathers,  quickly  put  the  "val 
election"   under   severe   strain 
1796  the  Federalists  gave  their 
to  Thomas  Plnckney,   who   w 
not  the  second  citizen  of  the 
himself,  the  top  Federalist  ca.. 
have  preferred,  if  defeated,  to 
ferson  rather  than  to  his  fe 
In  1800  the  Republicans  gave 
ber  of  electoral  votes  to  Jefferso(i 
idential  choice!  as  they  gave  to 
man  of  undoubted  talents  who 
trusted   by   no   one   In    the 
American  history,  except  his 
dosia  and  Gore  V'idal.  Burr  was 
President,  though  the  voters  , 
him  for  the  presidency.  The 
parable  slipups  In  1804  led  to 
of  the  Twelfth   Amendment 
electoral  college  to  vote  se 
ident  and  Vice  President 

The  abolition  of   the  "v  ^ 
election"  canceled  the  purpose 
ing  Fathers  in  having  a  Vice 
all.  Sepeurate  voting  ended  any 
the  Vice  President  would  be  th« 
in  the  country.  The  office  could 
counted  on  to  attract  men  of 
quality.  It  would   become,  as 
ately   noted,   a   bargaining 
presidential  contest — "a  bait 
gudgeons,"  in  Oouverneur  Morr^ 
uous  phrase.  Samuel  White,  a 
Delaware,  summed  up  with 
science    the    consequences    of 
Amendment:   "Charter,  talents 
merits  will  not  be  sought  after 
dldate.  The  question  will  not 
he  capable?  Is  he  honest?  But 
name,  by  his  connections,  by 
his  local  situation,  by  his 
intrigues,    best    promote    the 
President?"  Roger  Ortswold  of 
said  that  the  vice  presidency 
after   be    "uaeless.    worse    than 
number  of  political  leaders 
Federalists — John     Randolph 
former  Speaker  of  the  House 
Jonathan  Dayton;  Matthew 
uel  W.  Daaa — drew  the  logical 
The  vice  presidency  was  an  i 
a  particular  mode  of  election, 
of  election  had  now  been 
atx)llshed:   therefore  let  us 
presidency    too.    Unfortunately 
public  this  effort  failed. 

But  the  dismal  predictions 
The  Twelfth  Amendment  sent  t 
dency    Into   prompt   decline. 
Vice  Presidents  bad  moved  on 
presidency.   After  the 
acted,  the  vice  presidency 
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place  for  mediocrities.  Who  can  remember 
Burrs  successors — George  Clinton.  Elbrldge 
Gerry,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins?  For  a  generation 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  became  the 
stepping-stone  to  the  presidency;  thereafter 
Presidents  were  elected  from  anywhere  ex- 
cept the  vice  presidency.  In  the  170  years 
since  the  Twelfth  Amendment  only  one  Vice 
President — Martin  Van  Buren — has  advanced 
directly  to  the  presidency  by  election.  More 
than  half  our  Vice  Presidents  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  were  actually  older  than 
their  Piesldents.  WiUiam  R.  King,  when  se- 
lected as  Vice  President  with  Franklin  Pierce, 
was  known  to  have  an  Inctirable  disease  and 
died  six  weeks  after  inauguration.  Nor  was 
King  the  only  Vice  President  to  die  in  office. 
Apart  from  their  families,  few  cared  or  even 
noticed.  The  vice  presidency  was  nothing. 
•It  is  not  a  stepping  stone  to  anything  ex- 
cept oblivion,"  said  Theodore  Roosevelt  when 
Bass  Piatt  conned  him  Into  accepting  the 
vice  presidential  nomination  in  1900.  "I  fear 
my  boll  is  shot."  For  thirty-eight  years — 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  has 
passed  since  the  ratification  of  the  Twelfth 
Amendment — the  republic  has  been  without 
any  Vice  President  at  all.  No  catastrophe 
has  resulted. 

T.R.  described  the  vice  presidency  as  an 
utterly  anomalous  office  (one  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  abolished)."  He  was  plainly 
right.  But  what  would  the  alternative  mode 
of  succession  be?  Here  It  would  seem  appro- 
priate to  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  That  principle  was  accu- 
rately stated  by  the  constitutional  histo- 
rian Lucius  WUmerding,  Jr.,  in  a  letter  to 
Walter  Llppmann  in  1946:  "A  man  who  has 
not  been  voted  on  for  the  Presidency  [as,  of 
course,  Vice  Presidents  were  till  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Twelfth  Amendment]  ought  not 
to  hold  the  office  for  longer  than  it  takes  to 
choo.se  a  new  President." 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  having 
agreed  on  the  Idea  of  a  vice  presidency,  de- 
cided to  empower  Congress  to  designate  the 
next  in  line  of  succession  In  the  event  that 
the  elected  President  and  Vice  President  were 
no  longer  available.  The  first  proposal  was 
that  the  successor  designated  by  Congress 
should  act  as  President  "untU  the  time  of 
electing  a  President  shall  arrive."  Madison 
promptly  observed  that  "this,  as  worded, 
would  prevent  a  supply  of  the  vacancy  by  an 
intermediate  election  of  the  President"  and 
offered  the  language  now  In  the  Constitu- 
tion—that the  designated  officer  "shall  then 
act  as  President  .  .  .  until  the  Disability  be 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected' 
(my  emphasis) .  The  new  wording  was  plain- 
ly intended  to  authorize  special  presidential 

elections  In  the  event  of  a  double  vacancy 

a  double  vacancy  because,  according  to  the 
original  theory  of  the  electoral  process,  the 
Vice  President  had  also  been  voted  on  for  the 
presidency. 

Madison's  idea  of  an  "Intermediate  elec- 
tion" was  quickly  enacted  Into  law.  In  1792 
the  Second  Congress,  containing  men  who 
had  served  In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
five  years  before  and  were  therefore  well 
versed  in  the  Intentions  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  passed  the  first  Presidential  Suc- 
cession Act.  This  act  provided  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  double  vacancy,  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  would  become  Acting 
President  "untU  a  President  be  elected"  and 
that  a  special  election  would  be  called  to 
elect  a  new  President  unless  the  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  last  months  of  the  presidential 
term. 

Then  came  the  Twelfth  Amendment  and 
the  decline  In  vice  presidential  quality.  By 
retaining  the  vice  presidency,  as  Wllmerdlng 
pointed  out  In  a  trenchant  piece  In  this 
magazine  In  May,  1947,  the  amendment 
achieved  precisely  what  it  was  designed  to 
prevent — that  la,  it  made  it  possible  for  per- 
jions  who  had  not  been  voted  on  for  the 
presidency  to  secome  President.  After  1804 
Vice  Presidents  were  not  men  chosen  by  the 


electors  for  the  presidency  except  In  a  highly 
metaphysical  sense.  But  the  retention  of  the 
office  and  the  ambiguity  of  the  Constitution 
enabled  Vice  Presidents  to  make  themselves 
President. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  so  far  as  we  can 
tell,  assumed  that  if  a  President  died,  the 
Vice  President  would  Inherit  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President  but  not  the  office 
Itself;  he  would  only  be  Acting  President. 
The  constitutional  language  was  a  cryptic 
condensation  by  the  drafting  committee  of 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention. 
One  had  said,  "The  Vice  President  shall  exer- 
cise those  powers  and  duties  (of  the  Presi- 
dent! "until  another  be  chosen  or  until  the 
inability  of  the  President  be  removed"  (my 
emphasis).  The  other  spoke  of  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  "perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  the  President";  It  did  not  say 
that  he  would  hold  that  office.  The  Constitu- 
tion, in  a  rare  lapse  from  precision,  now  said 
that,  if  the  President  could  not  "discharge 
the  Powers  and  Duties"  of  his  office,  "the 
same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President." 
Did  "saiue"  mean  powers  and  duties  or  the 
office  as  well?  E.  S.  Corwin,  the  great  cousti- 
uitional  .scholar.  Judged  it  "clearly  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Framers  that  (if  there  were 
a  vacancy  in  the  presidency]  the  Vice- 
President  should  remain  Vice-President,  a 
stopgap,  a  locum  tenens,  whatever  the  occa- 
sion of  his  succession,  and  should  become 
President  only  If  and  when  he  was  elected  as 
such."  The  Twelfth  Amendment  said  spe- 
cifically that  If  a  presidential  choice  went  to 
the  House  and  could  not  be  completed  before 
inauguration  day,  "the  Vice-President  shall 
net  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death 
or  other  constitutiorwl  disability  of  the 
President"  {my  emphasis).  This  reaffirmed 
the  assumption  that  a  Vice  President  could 
only  become  Acting  President. 

Tiien,  In  1841.  William  Henry  Harrison 
died  a  month  alter  his  inauguration.  Now 
there  was  brought  to  test,  as  John  Qtilncy 
Adams  noted,  "that  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  places  in  the  Executive  chair  a 
man  never  thought  of  for  that  place  by  any 
body."  Vice  President  John  Tyler  In  effect 
staged  a  constitutional  coup  by  successfully 
Insisting — "in  direct  violation."  Adams  said, 
"both  of  the  grammar  and  coiatent  of  the 
Constitution" — that,  when  a  Vice  President 
took  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presi- 
dential office,  he  took  over  the  office  too  and 
became  not  Acting  President  but  President 
in  his  own  right — a  view  that  finally  received 
constitutional  blessing  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
Amendment. 

The  United  States  lived  under  the  Succes- 
sion Act  of  1792  for  ninety-four  years.  Since 
a  double  vacancy  never  occurred,  however, 
the  intermediate-election  feature,  evidently 
intended  by  the  Founding  Fathers  as  a  rou- 
tine part  of  the  process,  never  came  Into 
play.  In  1881  the  shooting  and  lingering 
death  of  Garfield  renewed  public  Interest  In 
the  problem  of  succession.  Four  years  later, 
with  the  Repu'Dllcana  In  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Grover  Cleveland's  Vice  President  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  administration.  This 
meant  under  the  1792  law  that  the  Republi- 
can president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
would  take  over  if  anything  happened  to 
Cleveland.  There  had  also  been  occasions 
when  the  country  had  been  not  only  without 
a  Vice  President  but  without  a  President  pro 
tern  of  the  Senate  and  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
as  well;  In  which  case,  had  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  President,  the  presidency  would 
have  been  In  Umbo. 

The  cry  for  reform  produced  the  Presi- 
dential Succession  Act  of  1886.  The  new  law 
put  the  line  of  descent  through  the  Cabinet, 
thereby  making  succession  automatic  and 
preventing  the  mechanics  of  succession  from 
transferring  the  presidency  from  one  party  to 
the  other  without  an  election.  The  1888  law 
did  not.  however,  eliminate  the  Idea  of  inter- 
mediate elections.  It  provided  tliat  the  Cab- 
hiet  successor  shotild  "act  as  President  until 
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the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected''  (my  emphasis).  It  was  "the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  President,"  and  ap- 
parently net  the  office  itself,  that  developed 
upon  the  Cabinet  successor,  and  "it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  person  upon  whom  said  pow- 
ers and  duties  shall  devolve"  lo  convene  Con- 
gress within  twenty  days,  presumably  in 
order  to  provide  for  special  election. 

Tlie  republic  operated  under  this  law  for 
another  sixty  years.  Again  no  occasion  arose 
to  call  the  provision  for  intermediate  elec- 
tions Into  play.  Then  in  1945  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, abruptly  translated  to  the  presidency, 
faced  the  prospect  of  serving  the  balance  of 
Roosevelt's  term — nearly  four  years — without 
a  Vice  President.  The  law  of  1886  put  the 
Secretary  of  State  next  in  line.  But  Truman 
thought  it  undemocratic  for  a  President  to 
have  the  power  to  name  his  successor — a 
scruple  discarded  by  Congress  twenty-six 
years  later  when  it  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
interpretation  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amend- 
ment as  making  a  Vice  President  chosen  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  not  a  choice  shared  with 
Congress  but  a  presidential  appointment 
subject  to  congressional  confirmation.  This 
ill-considered  amendment  contains  further 
prizes.  I^  Mr.  Nixon  should  be  removed,  then 
Mr.  Ford,  :vho  was  not  elected  by  the  people 
to  the  office,  would  appoint  his  own  suc- 
cessor. "For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  great  Nation,"  Senator  Pastore  has  ob- 
served with  pardonable  senatorial  grandilo- 
quence, "the  President  and  Vice  President 
will  both  be  appointed — not  elected  by  the 
people  .  .  .  the  Nation  will  no  longer  be 
democratically  governed." 

Truman  thought  that  the  Vice  President 
should  always  be  what  he  called  an  "elec- 
tive officer."  So  he  proposed  a  reversion  to 
the  principle  of  the  Succession  Act  of  1792. 
though  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  first 
in  the  batting  order  and  the  president  pro 
tern  ot  the  Senate  second.  There  were  ob- 
jections to  this  scheme.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House,  for  example,  does  not  even  have  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  and  therefore  may 
not  be  an  elective  officer.  If  he  Is,  his  speaker- 
ship Is  partly  the  result  of  seniority,  which 
means  long  tenure  in  a  safe  and  therefore 
unrepresentative  district.  James  F.  Byrnes 
and  George  C.  Marshall.  Truman's  second  and 
third  Secretaries  of  State,  were  far  more  na- 
tional figures  and  far  better  equipped  for  the 
presidency  than  Joseph  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts, who,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  heir 
.ipparent  under  the  Truman  reform  when  It 
was  enacted  two  years  later. 

Truman,  however,  saw  this  succession 
scheme  as  provisional.  Reaffirming  the  con- 
viction of  the  Founding  Fathers,  he  said, 
"No  matter  who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency 
after  the  death  of  the  elected  President  and 
Vice  President,  It  Is  my  opinion  he  shovad 
not  serve  longer  than  until  the  next  con- 
gressional election  or  until  a  special  election 
called  ...  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
deceased  President."  As  Walter  Llppmann 
put  It  in  1946,  the  Founding  Fathers 
"thought  the  country  should  never  for  more 
than  a  few  months  have  a  President  who  had 
not  been  elected.  They  did  not  believe,  as 
we  now  assume,  that  there  could  never  be  a 
Presidential  election  except  once  every  four 
years."  If  the  country  was  without  an  elected 
President,  it  should  proceed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  to  elect  a  new  one.  There  was 
nothing  sacrosanct  abotit  the  four-year  elec- 
tion system. 

Truman's  proposal  that  the  Intermediate 
election  fill  the  unexpired  term  has  latterly 
given  some  trouble  to  constitutional  scholars 
who  read  the  language  on  the  presidency  In 
Article  II,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution — 
'He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the  Term 
of  four  Tears" — as  guaranteeing  every  new 
President  four  years  In  the  White  House.  The 
Succession  Acta  of  1792  and  1886,  both  pro- 
viding for  intermediate  elections,  were  both 
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mute  on  how  long  intermediately  elected 
Presidents  were  to  serve.  But  It  is  far  from 
self-evident  that  the  Constitution  forbids 
elections  to  fill  unexpired  terms.  We  have 
such  elections  every  day  for  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, though  they,  no  less  than  Pres- 
idents, serve  for  terms  specified  In  the  Con- 
stitution. The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  that  rugged  old 
Texan  strict  constructionist  Hatton  W. 
Sunmers,  went  Into  this  questloii  at  length 
in  1945  and  saw  no  constitutional  problem 
in  the  case  of  the  presidency. 

Tlie  Constitution,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  said,  "does  not  provide  that  the 
term  of  each  Incumbent  shall  be  4  years,  but 
that  the  President  shall  hold  his  office  'dur- 
ing the  term  of  4  years.'  This  language  ap- 
pears to  have  reference  to  a  fixed  quadrennial 
term,  permitting  the  filling  of  an  unexpired 
portion  thereof  by  elections.  The  tradition 
of  special  elections  for  tinexpired  terms  of 
other  officers  also  supports  the  provision." 
"Durin'j"  often  means  "in  the  time  of";  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  "throughotit  the 
entire  course  of."  Had  the  Constitution  said 
"for  a  Term  of  four  years,"  this  would  assure 
a  four-year  term  to  every  new  President.  But 
the  Constitution  does  not  .say  thi.s. 

And  if  John  Tyler  was  correct  In  .saying 
that  a  Vice  President  became  President,  not 
just  Acting  President,  and  if  it  is  correct  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  assiu-lng  every 
President  a  four-year  term,  then  this  read- 
ing must  surely  apply  to  Presidents  who  gain 
the  office  by  inheritance  quite  as  much  as  to 
those  who  gain  It  by  election.  This  would 
mean  that  when  a  President  dies,  the  Vice 
President  who  succeeds  him  is  entitled  to  a 
iour-yenr-term  of  his  own.  Ben  Butler  made 
this  point  during  the  Impeachment  trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  "Whose  presidential  term 
Is  the  respondent  now  serving  out?"  he  asked. 
"His  own  or  Mr.  Lincoln's?  If  his  own,  he  Is 
entitled  to  four  years  up  to  the  anniversary 
of  the  murder,  because  each  presidential 
term  is  four  years  by  the  Constitution."  But 
no  one  has  argued,  not  even  John  T>'ler,  that 
a  Vice  President  has  any  right  to  do  more 
than  serve  out  his  President's  unexpired 
term.  Why,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President, 
should  a  specially  elected  "constitutional 
substitute"  be  in  a  different  legal  position? 

The  House  unfortunately  deleted  the  provi- 
sion for  special  elections  before  passing  the 
bill  in  1945,  and  the  Senate  took  no  action. 
In  1947  Congress  fell  under  Republican  con- 
trol. The  Republican  leadership,  seizing  Its 
opportunity,  decided  to  make  Joe  Martin 
Truman's  absolute  and  not  provisional  suc- 
cessor and  confirmed  the  deletion  of  Inter- 
mediate elections  from  the  bill.  The  law 
as  finally  enacted  therefore  departed  from 
Truman's  original  piu-pose,  though  he  signed 
it  in  order  to  shift  the  line  of  succession  back 
to  elective  officers. 

The  deletion  of  intermediate  elections  was 
a  bad  mistake.  It  is  not  beyond  repair.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  vice  presidency, 
an  office  that  has  become  both  more  super- 
fluous and  more  mischievous  than  Hamil- 
ton could  have  imagined  when  he  wTote  the 
68th  Federalist,  and  provide  for  the  suc- 
cession In  the  spirit  of  Founding  Fathers 
through  a  congressional  statute  restoring  the 
principle  of  special  elections.  This  principle, 
announced  by  Madison  In  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 
applied  by  the  Second  Congress  in  1792 
to  the  prospect  of  a  double  vacancy,  reaf- 
firmed In  this  context  by  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  in  1886,  reaffirmed  again  by  Tru- 
mati  in  1054  (and  actually  again  by  Eisen- 
hower in  1966) ,  would.  If  the  vice  presidency 
were  abolished,  work  fully  as  well  for  a 
sliigle  vacancy.  More  than  this:  It  would 
repair  the  fatal  error  of  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment and  make  it  certain  that  the  republic 
v.'ould  never  have  to  suffer,  except  for  a 
limited  period,  a  chief  executive  who.  in  the 


words  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  was  never  thought  of 
lor  that  office  by  anybody. 

It  may  be  objected  that  special  elections 
in  a  time  of  national  disarray — as.  for  ex- 
ample, a  presidential  assassination  or  a  suc- 
cessful mipeachment — might  only  deepen 
popular  confusions.  This  could  happen.  But 
the  special  election  would  necessarily  be 
held  after  an  Interval,  and  It  might  equally 
help  the  country  to  resolve  its  confusions 
and  recover  its  nerve.  At  tlie  very  least  It 
v.f.uld  result  In  placing  in  the  White  House 
a  man  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  President, 

It  would  take  three  or  four  months  to  hold 
a  -special  election.  In  the  meantime  the  show 
must  go  o'l.  If  the  vice  presidency  were 
abolished,  who  would  serve  as  Acting 
Ficsldent? 

One  proposal  is  to  make  Die  Speaker  of  the 
House  Acthig  President  for  thirty  days  while 
Congress  chooses  a  President  to  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term  This  proposal  has 
the  disadvantage,  given  the  number  of  time.s 
in  recent  years  that  one  party  has  controlled 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  other  the  ex- 
ecutive, of  risking  an  unvoted  changed  In 
party  control  of  the  White  House  and  In  the 
direction  of  government — a  change  that 
might  Itaelf  be  quickly  reversed  in  the  special 
election,  thereby  compounding  the  confusion 
in  Washington.  The  confusion  woiUd  be  even 
greater  In  the  event  of  temporary  presiden- 
tial disability,  in  which  case  the  presidency 
might  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  tl^e 
f.vo  parties  in  a  period  of  a  few  months. 

Tlie  argiunent  is  overridUig.  it  seems  to 
me,  for  keeping  the  Acting  President  within 
the  executive  branch  for  the  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  people  have  a  chance  to  speak  A 
convenient  way  would  be  simply  to  make 
the  Secretary  of  State,  if  qualified,  the  first 
successor.  If  the  Secretarv  of  State  Is  for- 
eign-born or  under  thirty-five  or  has  some 
other  disqualifying  eceentrlcitv.  then  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  be  the  auto- 
matic successor,  and  so  on  down  the  1886- 
1947  line  of  succession.  But  this  first  suc- 
cession would  be  momentary  until  an  Act- 
ing President  Is  selected  to  run  things  dur- 
ing the.  say,  ninety  days  to  the  special  elec- 
tion. This  Acting  President,  in  order  to 
assure  continuity  of  policy  untU  the  people 
speak,  should  come  from  the  Cabinet.  Con- 
gre.ss  might  select  an  Acting  President  from 
the  Cabhiet — a  device  that  wotild  preserve 
continuity,  spread  responsibility,  afford  a 
choice  of  sorts,  and  perhaps  stimulate  Presi- 
dents to  choose  better  Cabinets.  Or  the  Act- 
ing President  might  be  selected  by  the  Cabi- 
net it.self  using  the  corporate  authority  al- 
ready bestowed  on  it  to  some  degree  by  the 
Twenty-fifth  Amendment,  which  gives  a 
majority  of  the  Cabinet,  plus  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, power  to  declare  the  President  non 
compos  mentis.  However  chosen,  the  Acting 
President  would  be  declared  mellgible  as  a 
candidate  In  the  special  election,  this  iu 
order  to  avoid  the  advantage  created  by 
the  Inevitable  rush  of  sympathy  to  the  new 
person  to  the  White  House. 

Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  let  the  people 
make  their  choice.  If  the  President  vanishes 
In  his  last  year  to  office,  it  would  be  simpler 
to  let  the  Acting  President  serve  out  the 
term  and  await  the  next  regular  election.  If 
It  be  said  that  three  or  four  months  is  not 
time  enough  to  prepare  an  election,  the 
answer  Is  that  this  Is  only  an  election  to  fill 
out  a  term  and  thus  does  not  require  the 
elaborate  preliminaries  of  the  quadrennial 
orgy.  let  the  national  committees,  which 
have  become  tocreastogly  representative 
bodies  under  the  new  party  rules,  canvass 
opinion  and  make  the  nominations.  Short 
campaigns,  federally  financed,  would  be  a 
blessing,  Infinitely  appreciated  by  the  elec- 
torate. Perhaps  short  intermediate  elections 
might  hare  a  salutary  impact  on  the  quad- 
rennial elections,  which  In  recent  years  have 
.stretched  out  to  intolerable  length. 

In  doing  this,  we  would  not  be  departing 
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from  the  spirit  of  the  Founiing 
quite  the  contrary.  "We  have 
ate  the  Constitution  as  the  n. 
it  thought  it  should  operate," 
nuinn  wrote  a  quarter  of  a  c 
the  question  of   intermediate 
v.e  are  the  prisoners  of  a  rigid  . 
tiie  fault  lies  not  in  the  Const 
i.ur  own  habits  which  have  oi 
tently  become  so  hard  and  so 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pr 

to  point  out  an  article.  "Droi 

June   9  issue  of  the  New- 
Magazine  by  Martin  Walker 
The  author,   who  has 

weeks  in  the  Sahel,  describe; 

struggle    and    how    the 

changed  the  way  of  life  for 

area. 
These  adjustments  are 

many  people  will  have  to 

shipments  from  the  outside. 

airplane,  will  again  be  sorelj 
Nonetheless,   an   estimatec 

people  may  perish  because  of 

This  is  a  bitter  stoi-y  of 

climate  combined  with 

people  and  animals  on  a 

cal  system. 
Mr.  President,   I  have 

times  on  this  di.saster  and 

nature. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 

de  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

as  follows : 

Drought 
(By  Martin  Walker ) 
BouTiLiMiT,  Mauritania. — "Welare  living  in 

a  catastrophe,"  said  Dr.  Mousta  jha  Siddatt. 

"Last  year,  the  babies  started  t<    die  in  May 

when   the    measles   came.    This    year,    they 
started  to  die  In  March,  with  ihf  flu.  We  are 

all  that  much  weaker  this  year. 

Above  us  on  a  hill  brooded 
squat  shape  of  an  old  French 
once  been  three  stories  high, 
two  lower  floors   were   filled 
Band.  This  part  of  the  dry  seasot 
windy,  but  years  of  drought 
what  little  vegetation  held  dowfri 
The  sandstorms  had  never  been 
Boutlllmit — a  garbled   phrase 
gionnalres'    that    means    "the 
line" — was  home  last  year  to 
This  year,  there  are  12,000,  and 
every  day  from  the  desert  that 
proven  too  much  for  them.  They 
out  their  animals.  Biaurltania 
mUlion  head  of  cattle  last  year, 
people.  This  year,  says  the  Minister 
there  are  perhaps   two   million 
Even  the  camels  have  died.  In 
they  saved  five  camels  to  haul 
from  the  wells.  The  water  leve 
so  far — it  is  now  more  than  200 
that  the  men  are  too  weak  to  1 
buckets. 

It  WM   140  degrees  Fahrenhel; 
limit,  and  it  had  taken  us  a  day 
160  miles  from  the  Mauritaniai 
Nouakchott    In    a    four-wheel 
Rover.  Much  of  the  time  was 
the  truck  free  from  drifting  sand 
become  horribly  clear  to  ua 
trucks  had  reached  this  place 
before  Christmas,  why  the  food 
12.000  people  had  been  cut  to 
grams  per  person  per  day,  why 
doctor  who  came  here  went  back 
tal  and  told  th«  Ministry  of 
is  nothing  to  be  done.  These  peop  I 
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Dr.  Siddatt  led  me  through  the  crowded 
tents  that  made  up  his  hospital.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  families  had  trekked 
in  from  the  desert  in  the  last  week.  Their 
tents  surrounded  the  little  mud  building 
where  the  dwindlhig  supplies  of  drugs  were 
kept,  sprawled  across  what  had  been  the 
main  street,  and  crept  up  the  hill  to  the  old 
fort.  "Here  is  where  we  keep  fhose  with  TB. 
There  are  the  typhoid  patients.  They  all  have 
anemia,  and  soon  they  will  all  have  jaundice. 
There  is  not  very  much  I  cnn  do.  I  write  to 
doctors  who  were  at  medical  school  with  me 
in  France,  asking  for  the  free  samples.  But 
what  they  really  need  is  protein — meat  and 
milk  from  the  animals  that  died  last  year." 
Tlie  flu  came  to  Boutlllmit  in  March  and 
killed  more  than  400.  Nobody  had  the  time 
or  the  strength  to  keep  exact  figures.  Now 
chicken  pox  was  racing  through  the  tents. 
We  stopped  at  one  tent,  where  three  children 
had  died  recently  of  chicken  pox.  The  other 
four  children  were  still  sick.  Dr.  Siddatt 
thought  tliat  two  would  live. 

We  walked  through  the  tents,  looking  at 
feet  that  had  swollen,  like  footballs,  from 
protein  deficiency,  at  eyelids  chalk- white 
from  anemia,  at  limbs  so  like  sticks  that  the 
knee  joints  looked  gross  and  deformed.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  be  missing,  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  there  were  no  children 
following  us.  In  most  villages  in  Africa,  a 
white  man  .strolling  around  t>ears  a  long  train 
of  giggling,  thumb-sucking  children.  But 
here,  not  one  child  had  the  strength  to  play 
or  to  follow  or  even  to  wavp  away  the  files 
that  crawled  on  his  sores. 

The  drought  that  afflicts  Boutlllmit 
stretches  across  the  African  continent,  all 
the  way  to  Mecca.  As  well  as  Maiultanla,  Its 
dry  hand  has  touched  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries of  Mall,  Niger,  Chad,  the  Central  African 
Republic,  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia.  It  has 
crept  down  to  Kenya  and  it  has  killed  the 
animals  in  the  game  park  outside  Nairobi.  It 
has  divided  huge  Lake  Chad  into  four  ponds. 
( The  fishing  vUlage  of  Bol  once  stood  on  the 
lakes  shore  but  now  is  stranded  18  miles 
from  water.)  Right  across  the  waist  of  Africa, 
the  belt  of  drought  stretches  4,000  miles 
long  and  1,000  miles  wide.  And  beyond  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  a  similar  latitude,  the 
drought  continues  through  India's  Maharash- 
tra province,  into  China's  Yangtze  Valley  and 
right  on  around  the  world  into  Central 
America. 

It  is  such  a  vast  calamity  that  our  statis- 
tical machinery  is  unable  to  measure  it  mean- 
ingfully. In  the  African  drought  belt,  ob- 
servers think  there  are  about  50  million  peo- 
ple, of  whom  one-third  have  been  severely 
affected.  Bill  Price,  the  British  Overseas  De- 
velopment Minister  who  has  Just  returned 
from  West  Africa,  reckons  that  five  million 
now  face  starvation.  Kurt  Waldhelm,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
says  that  up  to  10  million  may  face  starva- 
tion across  Africa.  Nobody  really  knows  for 
sure. 

It  Is  perhaps  easier  to  comprehend  in  geo- 
graphic terms:  As  a  result  of  the  ongoing 
drought,  the  Sahara  Desert  has  been  creep- 
ing south,  reclaiming  huge  sections  of  the 
marginal  land  between  the  desert  and  the 
great  River  Niger,  an  area  known  as  the  Sahel, 
from  the  Arabic  word  meaning  shore.  The 
Sahel  supports  the  herds — cattle,  camels  and 
the  ubiquitous  goats — of  such  desert-dwell- 
ing nomads  as  the  Fulanl  and  the  Tuareg  in 
the  dry  season,  as  well  as  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tiny  villages  and  hamlets  that 
exist  on  subsistence  crops  of  millet  and 
sorghum.  Last  year,  the  desert  advanced 
about  60  miles,  leavUig  behind  village  after 
village  where  only  sand  blows  through  aban- 
doned huts,  where  the  desert  has  already 
covered   the   stubble   of  millet. 

Thus,  In  addition  to  causing  widespread 
physical  suffering  and  death,  the  drought  has 
incalculable  social  consequences.  The  scarcity 
of  food  and  other  reeources  has  aggravated 


existing  tensions  in  the  underdeveloped 
societies  of  the  Sahel— m  recent  months,  the 
Governments  of  Niger  and  Ethiopia  have 
fallen,  ajid  in  both  coiuitries  the  drought 
has  contributed  to  unrest. 

The  ancient  nomadic  and  peasant  cultures 
of  the  Sahel  were  already  under  considerable 
pressure  as  the  national  boundaries  of  new 
African  nations  cut  across  their  traditlon:U 
paths  of  migration  ami  as  modern  cash  econ- 
omies disrupted  their  normal  way  of  mak- 
ing a  living.  The  drought  has  proved  a  final 
blow  in  many  places,  and  some  observers  of 
the  Sahel  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
traditional  cultures  are  no  longer  viable 
MeanwhUe,  Sahel  governments  must  cope 
with  the  problem  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
settlements  of  refugees  that  begin  to  look 
more  and  more  permanent. 

Rain  still  falls  In  the  Sahel— enough  each 
summer,  In  fact,  to  wash  out  fragile  roads 
necessary  to  transport  food  store.s— but  in 
recent  years  those  rams  have  been  sharply 
diminished.  In  normal  times,  200  millimeters 
of  rain  would  fall  on  Boutlllmit  between 
July  anil  September,  but  last  year  only  41  6 
millimeters  Jell.  That  was  typical— It  was  a 
lucky  Sahel  zone  that  received  even  half  its 
normal  rainfall  last  year,  and  any  area  that 
received  that  much  was  Immediately  deluged 
with  refugees.  Rosso,  on  the  Senegal  River 
gets  350  millimeters  iii  a  normal  year  Last 
year.  164.6  milllmoters  fell,  and  the  town 
exploded  from  8.000  to  35.000  people  In  eight 
weeks. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  further- 
more, that  this  drought  Is  no  temporary 
meteorological  aberration,  but  a  basic  shift 
hi  weather  patterns  that  Is  causing  a  progres- 
sive reduction  In  Sahel  rainfall.  For  centuries 
weather  in  the  Sahel  had  been  governed  by 
the  shifting  of  a  body  of  cold  polar  air.  In 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  would  begin  to 
recede  to  the  north.  As  It  did  so,  temperate 
air  masses  would  follow,  and  so.  In  turn 
would  moist  air  belts  that  carry  monsoon 
rains.  Then  hi  October,  the  polar  air  would 
begm  moving  south  again,  bringmg  the  dry 
season  to  the  Sahel.  Now,  however,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  climatologlsts  believe  the 
polar  air  mass  is  not  receding  so  much  with 
summer,  and  so  the  temperate  air,  and  the 
monsoon  bearing  moist  air,  cannot  move  so 
far  north.  No  one  knows  for  sure  why  this 
has  happened,  although  some  scientists  be- 
lieve It  has  to  do  with  the  recently  observed 
fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has 
dropped  gradually  over  the  past  few  decades. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  e.xpansion  of  polar 
air  masses,  in  a  way  that  keeps  monsoon 
rains  below  a  line  that  corresponds  closely 
to  areas  now  experiencing  drought. 

If  the  theory  of  the  polar  ah-  mass  is  valid 
however,  the  implications  are  dire  for  the 
Sahel,  for  there  is  little  man  can  do  to  deal 
with  it.  Thus,  the  British  meteorologist  Derek 
Wmstanley  argues  that  massive  reforesta- 
tion projects  in  the  Sahel  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  southward  march  of  the  Sahara. 
For  the  rain  wUl  stUl  not  fall. 

The  effects  of  the  drought  are  compounded 
by  an  Ironic  factor:  Well-meaning  aid  proj- 
ects over  the  last  decade  or  so  have  resulted 
m  an  over-population  of  men  and  livestock 
that  makes  the  current  reduced  ability  of 
the  land  to  support  them  far  more  disastrous 
in  terms  of  lives  than  it  might  have  been 
before.  In  the  Sahel,  the  good  years  began 
shortly  after  1961.  There  were  six  years  of 
unusually  high  rainfall,  which  Improved  the 
thin  and  scraggly  desert  pasture.  Then  came 
the  aid  projects — U.S.A.IX).  built  mor«  than 
1 ,400  wells  where  people  seemed  to  need  them 
most,  which  meant  where  there  were  most 
people  and  most  cattle.  In  a  desert  society, 
which  exists  in  a  subtle  ecological  balance, 
one  of  the  key  restraints  upon  the  size  of 
herds  has  been  the  amount  of  water  the 
tribe  can  haul  up  for  Its  cattle  by  hand.  The 
new  power  wells  were  soon  surrounded  by 
too   many  cattle  for  the   available  pasture 
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And  with  the  vaccination  programs,  fewer 
cattle  died  prematurely.  The  human  poptila- 
tion  explosion,  fueled  by  the  beginnings  of 
health  care,  needed  the  extra  cattle,  and  the 
frail  ecology  of  the  Sahel  began  to  crumble. 
Even  in  1968,  a  relatively  mild  drought  led 
to  the  desertification  of  vast  areas,  as  the 
herdsmen  cut  down  trees  so  their  cattle 
could  eat  the  foliage,  as  the  hungry  and 
numerous  goats  ate  the  very  roots  in  the 
groimd.  Nineteen -sixty-nine  was  an  almost 
normal  year  for  rains,  and  the  crisis  was 
avoided,  but  the  diminished  rains  of  1970, 
'71  and  '72  condemned  the  bulk  of  the  Sahel 
herds  to  death  In  1973,  and  brought  the 
Sahara  into  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
hitherto  fertile  laud.  The  sheer  scale  of  the 
human  population  increase  terrifies  local  aid 
officials.  Achim  Kratz,  the  director  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Development  Fund  mission  in  Niger, 
last  year  produced  an  authoritative  report 
that  concluded  that  even  with  good  rains  for 
the  next  10  years,  the  food-population  ratio 
win  be  worse  in  1982  than  in  disastrous  1973. 
There  are  a  handful  of  towns  scattered 
through  the  Sahel,  most  of  them,  like  Aga- 
dez  and  Timbuktu,  centurie.s  old — the  only 
reminder  of  the  great  and  prosperous  civili- 
zations that  flourished  here  six  centuries  ago 
when  the  desert  was  fertile.  When  the 
nomads  and  the  peasants,  their  traditional 
way  of  life  shattered  by  tJie  drought,  decide 
lo  flee,  they  move  to  these  towns  and  to  the 
modern  cities  on  the  Niger.  There  they  live 
in  pathetic  and  disease-riddled  shanty- 
towns.  Fewer  and  fewer  people  remain  on 
the  land  to  plant  next  year's  harvest,  to 
tend  what  cattle  are  left.  Food  production 
has  thus  declined  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  at  reduced  levels,  but  the  uprooted 
nomads  and  peasants  gathered  in  the  towns 
must  still  be  fed.  And  though  the  crisis  that 
has  left  them  starving  is  awesome  in  magni- 
tude, organized  attempts  to  help  them  have 
bhown  an  appalling  lack  of  urgency  and 
competence. 

The  major  food  donors  and  local  officials 
have  agreed  that  about  seven  million  people 
in  the  Sahel  will  need  emergency  food  aid 
this  year,  and  an  investigating  committee  of 
donors  decided  after  a  factfinding  tour  last 
September  that  some  650,000  tons  of  food 
would  be  required.  The  food  itself  »-as  not  a 
problem — in  fact,  almost  600,000  tons  were 
pledged  by  various  donors  (in  particular,  the 
U.S.  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity) by  January  of  this  year.  But  the 
food  Is  useless  unless  it  can  be  shipped  to 
northern  areas  where  the  hungry  people  are. 
Roads  are  few  In  the  Sahel.  When  they 
exist,  they  are  simple  dirt  tracks  that  are 
covered  by  drifting  sand  in  the  dry  season 
and  washed  away  by  the  rains.  On  the  aver- 
age, a  Land-Rover  can  cover  100  miles  a  day. 
The  normal  life  of  a  trttck,  in  these  condi- 
tions, with  few  servicing  facilities,  is  about 
1,000  hours.  There  are  also  four  old  and  frail 
railroads  that  go  from  the  ports  on  the  coast 
tip  to  the  southern  part  of  the  marginal 
zone.  Tlie  capacity  of  these  road  and  rail 
links  Is  about  100,000  tons  of  food  per 
month,  and  so  If  the  required  600,000  tons 
of  food  is  to  be  moved  Into  place  by  the 
time  the  rains  come  in  July,  the  shipments 
.'Should  have  begxm  In  January. 

That  should  have  been  possible.  Last  year, 
when  an  emergency  program  was  hastily 
patched  together  to  deliver  400,000  tons,  so 
little  time  was  left  to  deliver  before  the  rains 
came  that  aircraft  were  being  used  from 
May.  But  the  airlift  was  so  cumbersome  and 
expensive  that  local  aid  officials  hoped  to 
avoid  It  this  year.  They  worked  out  a  plan 
for  transporting  food  by  land  and  forwarded 
it  to  Brussels,  Rome  and  Washington  last 
October.  That  left  more  than  three  months 
for  the  bureaucratic  work  and  for  the  ship- 
ments to  be  arranged. 

But  on  Jan.  81,  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultiu-al 
Organization's  Sahel  Relief  Office  (OSRO) 
l.ssued  report   No.   8.   Clause   6   reads:    "The 


timely  shipment  of  donated  commodities  is 
of  considerable  importance.  OSRO  has  pre- 
pared tentative  shipping  schedules  for  each 
country  by  month  and  by  port,  taking  into 
account  port  and  internal  transport  capaci- 
ties. These  schedules  will  be  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  major  donors  called  by  the  E.E.C. 
i  1  Brussels  on  12  February  1974." 

In  other  words,  by  the  time  that  meeting 
bf^gan,  sire  vital  weeks  of  delivery  time  had 
been  wasted.  And  it  was  not  until  mid- 
March  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  In  Br\is- 
sels  gave  the  full  and  final  agreement  for  the 
deliveries.  Only  in  AprU  did  the  food  begin 
to  arrive  in  any  real  quantity.  In  Niger,  for 
example,  a  steady  supply  of  23,000  tons  a 
month  w-as  needed.  Anything  le.ss  meant 
transport  capacity  wasted.  Anything  more 
meant  tran.'jport  capacity  swamped  and  food 
stockpiled  on  the  wharfs  at  the  mercy  of 
rats  and  w-eather.  But  the  monthly  arrivals 
at  the  ports  for  Niger  look  like  thi;--: 

(AH  figures  are  In  tons] 

February 10,4:18 

March    -. 7,662 

April 49,102 

May    20,252 

June 11,017 

It  takes  five  weeks  to  get  the  food  from 
the  ports  to  the  distribution  points,  so  any- 
thing delivered  after  Jttne  will  be  blocked 
by  the  rains,  which  close  the  roads.  The 
tr.^nsport  plan  was  never  put  into  effect. 

So  another  airlift  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken this  year,  a  fact  that  amounts  to  an 
indictment  of  the  International  aid  com- 
munity. President  Hamanl  Dlorl  of  Niger 
pointed  out  to  me  shortly  before  Jie  was 
ousted  in  a  military  coup  that  "the  inter- 
national community  spent  over  S40  million 
on  transporting  food  to  Niger  last  year.  Most 
of  that  money  went  on  the  airlift.  For  that 
kind  of  money  we  could  have  irrigated  11,000 
hectares  of  land  near  the  Niger  River,  which 
would  have  produced  110,000  tons  of  food. 
That  Is  not  far  from  our  total  needs — th.e 
economics  of  airlifts  simply  does  not  ma!:e 
sense." 

Moreover,  aircraft  need  fuel.  The  Belgia". 
Air  Force  Hercules  planes  were  using  19  tons 
of  aviation  fuel  to  deliver  one  ton  of  medi- 
cal supplies  to  northern  Chad  last  year.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  used  a  ton  of  fuel  for  every  ton 
of  gram  It  flew  from  the  railhead  at  Bamako 
to  the  refuge©  camps  at  Oao.  That  aviation 
fuel  has  to  compete  with  food  for  limited 
rail  space  on  the  long  slog  from  the  ports. 

The  delay  in  approving  food  shipments  wa.s 
not  the  only  administrative  mistake.  The 
multidonor  mission  that  visited  the  Sahel 
last  September  to  ascertain  the  total  food 
needs  agreed  with  the  Maurltanlan  Govern- 
ment that  Mauritania  needed  100,000  tons  lu 
1974,  m  addition  to  the  40,000  tons  already  In 
the  pipeline  for  the  country.  Once  back  In 
the  F.A.O.  office  In  Rome,  that  100,000  ton  re- 
quirement was  cut  to  60,000  tons,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  Mauritanlans. 

To  quote  from  a  confidential  World  Food 
Program  report  dated  Dec.  8,  1973.  the  re- 
duced F.A.O.  estimates  were  "based  on  either 
a  misinterpretation  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  members  who  visited  Mauritania 
or  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  by 
the  latter.  It  had  been  agreed  between  the 
mission  and  the  Government  that  100.000 
tons  of  cereal  would  be  required  In  1974  In 
addition  to  the  40,000  tons  In  the  pipeline  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  1973." 

In  other  words,  somebody  had  put  a  minus 
.sign  where  there  should  have  been  a  plus 
sign.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the 
Maurltanlan  Government  cvit  the  food  ration 
to  below  300  grams  per  head  per  daj' — a  level 
of  slow  starvation. 

The  confidential  report  goes  on:  "In  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  multidonor 
mission  in  Rome  it  Is  claimed  that  Maurl- 
tanlan Government  Indicated  that  it  could 
only  handle  the  distribution  of  58,000  tons 
of  food  aid  or  relief  .supplies.  Tills  is  abso- 


lutelv  inaccurate.  No  such  statement  was 
ever  made,  nor  is  it  contained  in  any  report 
origiiiatuig  in  Mavu-ltania."  In  fact,  the  re- 
port went  on,  Mauritania  could  distribute 
about  120,000  tons  a  year.  Although  this  mis- 
take was  uncovered  last  December.  Dr.  Abdal- 
lahl  Ould  Bah.  the  minister  in  charge  of  the 
Maurltanlan  relief  program,  told  me  at  the 
end  of  March  that  he  had  still  not  been 
proml.=ed  the  extra  40,000  tons.  Belatedly, 
this  food  is  now  on  it  ways. 

The  organization  that  should  have  de- 
tected this  error  was  the  Sahel  nations'  own 
emergency  committee,  which  was  established 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Based  In  the  Upper 
Volta  capital  of  Otiagadougou,  it  was  meant 
to  coordinate  food  deliveries  and  provide  the 
link  between  the  bulk  deliveries  of  the  donor 
nations  and  the  local  transport  of  the  hidl- 
vldual  nations.  In  fact.  It  has  done  little, 
largely  because  the  various  nations  of  the 
Hahel.  each  Jealous  of  Us  own  authority, 
have  given  the  committee  no  real  executive 
atithority.  Its  major  action  so  far  has  been 
to  undermine  Its  own  credibility  In  Western 
eyes  by  presenting  last  year  an  unrealistic 
shipping  list  of  unrelated  and  ambitious  aid 
projects,  with  a  price  tag  of  $1 -billion.  Ac- 
cording to  one  American  soil  expert,  the 
committee's  estimate  of  fertilizer  needs 
would  have  poisoned  every  river  and  everv 
acre  of  the  Suhel  for  a  decade. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  bureat;- 
<'-aiic  Etandr>rds  of  the  West  are  not  applica- 
ble in  the  Sahel.  These  nations  are  among  the 
poorest  in  the  world.  Insofar  as  the  figures 
mofn  anything.  Upper  Volta  has  an  annval 
G.N.P.  per  capita  of  about  $60.  Niger's  is 
about  $80.  Independence  14  years  ago  found 
these  countries  with  but  a  tiny  band  of  edu- 
cated leaders.  Niger  had  but  one  high  school 
Education  faculties,  civil  administrations 
and  the  accouterments  of  statehood  had  to 
be  assembled  from  scratch.  In  "normal" 
>  onvs,  aiiout  40  per  cent  of  Tuareg  children 
die  before  the  age  of  5.  The  fragile  admin- 
istrative structures  of  the  Sahel  nations  were 
:>;irely  adequate  to  cope  with  the  strains  of 
underdevelopment,  let  alone  with  a  drought 
Hint  made  half  the  population  into  refugees. 
Ihis  fimdamental  economic  and  admln- 
iitrative  incapacity  to  handle  a  crisis  of  this 
srale  was  aggravat3d  by  the  prickly  pride  of 
These  newly  independent  nations.  It  is  never 
easy  for  a  government  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  it  is  Incapable  of  saving  Its  own 
citizens,  and  this  kind  of  confession  can  be 
politically  dangerous  in  countries  where 
traditional  tribal  hostUltles  and  Jealousies 
are  in  an  uneasy  state  of  truce.  Nowhere  was 
this  official  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems as  marked  as  in  EtWc^la.  In  November 
1972.  Its  Ministry  of  Agriculture  circulated  a 
confidential  report  on  the  failure  of  the  rains 
and  crops,  which  would  necessitate  "major 
food  Imports"  In  1973.  The  Cabinet  choee  to 
suppress  and  virtually  ignore  this  report 
And  then  in  February,  1973  the  first  batch  of 
starving  refugees  approached  the  capital  and 
the  tourifits  of  Addis  Ababa.  They  were  swiftly 
turned  away  by  the  police  and  the  alarmed 
Government  was  soothed  by  the  rep>ort  of  the 
Governor  of  Wallo  Province  that  there  was 
•a  problem  of  dr>ught,"  but  all  was  under 
control. 

This  official  complacency  meant  that  the 
local  U.N.  aid  agencies,  whose  charter  for- 
bids them  to  work  in  anything  but  close 
association  with  the  host  Government,  were 
not  able  to  mobilize  any  effective  relief.  A 
stormy  meeting  took  place  in  Addis  Ababa 
on  Aug.  14  last  year,  when  an  ex-Peace  Corps 
UNICEF  official  presented  a  report  sajring 
that  60,000  people  had  already  died  in  Wallo 
Province  and  the  area  was  devastated.  The 
Minister  of  Health  suppressed  this  report, 
and  said  that  such  events  could  not  occur 
in  the  great  Empire  of  Ethiopia.  But  a  copy 
of  this  r^x)rt  found  Its  way  to  Britain,  and 
journalists  and  TV  crews  went  to  Ethiopia 
and  reported  the  crisis  to  an  alarmed  world. 
Then    the   Government,   with   Incompetence 
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and  corruption,  began  to 
lem  of  drought."  Terrified  tha 
would  ruin  the  tourist  trade 
ment  refused  to  admit  that 
was  raging  with  cholera.  Th( 
insisted  that  the  aliment  be 
enteritis  C."  But  the  Goverr..- 
too  happy   to  accept  doses  ol 
VAccine — and  then  to  sell  them 
."lent  of  two  American  dollan 
people  who  had  to  pay  were 
siarving,  impoverished  victims 
These   were    the  events   tha; 
student  and  military  outrage  \ 
early  this  year  and  led  Emperor 
to  dismiss  the  Government  of 
Wold    and    install    the    avo\.^ 
regime  of  Endalkachew  Makou 
and  discredited  Government  is 
inflation    and    the    national 
drought  has  brought  have  ... 
InstabUity  into  a  system  that 
Ethiopia  in  feudal  stasis  for  . 
the  drought's  effects  are  all  the 
in    the    context    of    that 
Drought  or  no  drought,  the 
one-third  of  all  the  land,  has 
rents  from  the  Impoverished 
so  has  the  aristocracy.  The  pt._ 
of  Ethiopia  have  paid  about  9( 
their  crops  in  rents  and  taxes, 
cials  have  abused  their  power  to  . 
selves  at  the  expense  of  drought 
The  restUts  have  often   been 
AprlJ,  I  drove  deep  into  sou 
towards    the    Kenyan    border, 
drought  of  last  year  had  left  the 
desperate.  Encouraged  by  the  pol 
In  the  capital,  peasants  who  ha<l 
for  generations  exploded  Into  a  ! 
revolt.  All  down  the  fertile  Rif 
sky  was  traUed  by  the  smoke  .._ 
Ing  farms.  In  the  town  of  Arbi 
had  barely  crossed  the  only  bridj  e 
local  people  tried  to  blow  it  up 
pie  were  shot  dead  in  the  to'„ 
three  by  the  nervous  police,  and 
landlords  defending  their  farms 
gry  mobs  of  peasants.  The  provlL. 
nor  had  fled  back  to  Addis  Ababa 
home  in  flames  behind  him.  He 
loss — he  had  persistently  refused 
any  of  the  aid  food  untu  every 
of  his  own  harvest  had  been  sc. 
times  the  normal  price.  The  loca 
with  him.  The  Governor  had  be< . 
$500  a  month  to  the  church,  anj 
had  threatened  the  townsfolk  ... 
communication  if  they  attacked 
nor.  They  attacked  anywav.  The 
was  in  hiding  from  a  lynch  mob 
In  Ethiopia,  whether  the  Em; 
dies,  whether  the  rains  come  or 
never  b«  the  same  again.  The 
ment  has  already  begun  to  drafc 
radical  programs  of  land  reform,  b 
first  timid  proposals  were  howlel 
an  outraged  National  Assembly. 
have  shaken  off  the  apathy  of 
Emperor  has  been  forced  to  „ 
The  armed  forces  have  come  of  ^, 
Besides  contributing  to  political 
drought  has  cut  savagely  into  ( 
revenues.  In  Mall,  almost  20  per  ^ 
tax  revenues  came  from  poll  taxe  i 
And  in  Niger,  the  relatively  mild 
1968  cost  »20-mUllon  in  lost  agrlc 
ductlon  and  «14-mllllon  in  lost 
this  In  a  country  with  a  budget 
lion.  The  oil  crisis  served  to  tw 
nomic    knife    inside    the   wound 
world  as  a  whole  faces  an  oil  bill 
bUlion  higher  than  last  year, 
financial  aid  to  the  third  world 
billion.  Even  In  relatively 
this   years   higher   oil   bill    Is 
S^70-mlllion,   which   is  slightly 
quarter  of  the  national  budget, 
not  relieve  a   famine  without 
Senegal,  the  Government  even 
water  In  trucks  to  the  people  wbc 
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the  shores  of  the  mighty  Senegal  River,  be- 
cause its  flow  is  now  so  weak  that  the  water 
is  salt  80  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  not  passed 
unnoticed  In  the  Sahel  Governments  that 
their  fellow  Moslems  control  the  oil  and  have 
some  say  in  the  flnal  gasoline  prices,  but  the 
desperate  Sahel  governments  are  still  paying 
the  full  commercial  cost. 

The  prostration  of  the  Sahel  countries  by 
the  drought  has  undermined  their  economic 
negotiating  position,  particularly  since  the 
oil  price  rise  has  emphasized  oil-rich  Nigeria's 
role  as   Africa's   new  superstate.   Diplomats 
and  aid  officials  are  already  suggesting  that 
the  Sahel's  future  lies  in  much  closer  eco- 
nomic and  political  links  with  the  stronger 
nations  that  .surround   them.  Traditionally, 
these  nations  have  been  firmly  tied  to  the 
apron  strings  of  Prance,  the  original  colonial 
power.    But   at    the   end   of   March,   France 
agreed    to   withdraw   her   last    troops   from 
Senegal,  and  to  hand  over  the  key  naval  base 
of  Dakar.  The  death  of  President  Pompidou 
has  simply  accelerated  an  established  trend 
of  diminishing  French  Influence.  The  oil-rich 
neighbors,  Libya,  Algeria  and  Nigeria,  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  who  governs  the 
nations  in  their  rear.  And  the  trans-Sahara 
road,  from  Algeria  dowii  through  Niger  to 
Nigeria,  is  arguably  the  single  most  strategic 
road  in  Africa.  Although  the  social  problems 
and  dislocation  of  the  drought  were  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  the  recent  coup  against 
Niger's  President  Dlorl,  Its  immediate  cau.se 
was  the  defense  treaty  he  had  just  signed 
with  Libya,  a  move  that  upset  the  delicate 
new  balance  in  the  area  and   alarmed   the 
neighboring   Nigerians.    Power    politics    has 
come  to  the  Sahel,  and  the  Impact  of  the 
drought  has  left  the  Sahel  nations  with  piti- 
fully few  cards  to  play. 

If  these  countries  are  to  stand  on  their 
own  at  all,  they  wUl  need  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  underdevelopment  that  the 
drought  has  masked.  They  wUl  need  an  agri- 
cultural revolution,  producing  cash  crops 
with  adequate  roads  to  move  the  harvest  to 
the  markets.  And  yet.  any  change  In  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Sahel  will  need  the 
agreement  and  cooperation  of  the  markets 
for  their  cattle  and  manpower  in  the  south 
In  addition,  the  Sahel  nations  argue  that 
they  need  guaranteed  prices  for  their  pri- 
mary produce  from  Europe,  which  will  give 
their  farmers  incentives  to  Increase  produc- 
tion for  export.  But  after  the  Arabs'  use  of 
the  oil  weapon  and  the  explosion  of  com- 
modity prices  In  general,  Europe  is  wary  of 
guaranteed  price  structures;  the  third  world 
countries  seem  quite  capable  of  getting  better 
prices  for  themselves. 

More  profoundly,  any  attempt  to  modernize 
agriculture  in  these  countries  will  require 
massive  adjustments  In  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Mauritania,  a  nation  that  is 
perhaps  90  per  cent  nomad,  has  already  de- 
cided that  the  desert  has  become  too  much 
for  the  old  way  of  life  to  continue  The 
Minister  of  Health,  In  charge  of  drought  re- 
lief, openly  suggests  that  the  future  of  his 
country  lies  in  having  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  settle  down  to  a  static  peas- 
ant life  in  the  fertUe  strips  along  the  coast 
and  along  the  Senegal.  "There  will  be  oases 
Uiland,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the  older 
people  will  return  to  the  desert  if  they  can 
But  if  this  drought  has  given  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  our  society,  we  must  not 
Ignore  It."  he  argues.  In  Niger,  the  only 
country  which  had  a  Minister  for  Nomads 
(who  was  himself  a  Taureg),  the  future  is 
seen  to  He  In  Irrigated  farming  along  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  with  non-nomadlc  stock- 
raising  in  the  marghial  zones.  Man  has  en- 
dorsed the  verdict  of  nature. 

A  massive  re-education  project  will  be 
needed  to  turn  the  nomads  into  settled  farm- 
ers, and  to  take  the  peasant  refugees  from 
the  Bhanty-towns  and  out  to  new.  Irrigated 
areas  near  the  fertile  river.  In  MaurltanU, 
this  is  beginning  to  happen;   a  network  of 


local  radio  stations  to  focus  on  agricultural 
education  is  being  established.  But  there  is 
little  sign  of  such  prescience  elsewhere  This 
drought,  and  its  social  effects,  has  come  as 
a  tarumatic  psychological  shock  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sahel.  When  a  peasant  loses  faith 
in  his  land,  and  when  a  nomad  loses  hu 
trust  in  the  fertility  of  the  desert,  the  effect 
is  a  kind  of  psychological  castration. 

Aid  officials,  too,  are  despondent,  having 
seen  the  droughts  brutal  negation  of  a  dec- 
ade of  development.  In  northern  Senegal  the 
rice  plantations  and  sugar-cane  groves  all 
developed  in  the  last  10  years,  are  dead  pois- 
oned by  the  salt  water  that  has  crept  up  the 
river  from  the  sea.  In  Mauritania,  the  fa- 
mous gum  trees  of  Medera,  whose  gum  ara- 
ble was  a  key  source  of  foreign  exchange,  are 
dead.  Small  market-gardening  projects 
stock  improvement  programs— so  many  are 
now  wasted  by  drought.  The  panic  of  the  last 
two  years  and  the  overriding  need  to  keep 
people  alive  have  left  little  time  for  the  plan- 
ning of  long-term  reconstruction.  The  World 
Bank  is  looking  at  a  $70-million  dam  project 
on  the  Senegal,  but  there  are  fears  that  the 
reduced  water  flow  may  make  such  a  dam 
superfluous. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  frustration  of  those  who 
hope  for  rural  development,  many  of  the  ref- 
ugees arc  digging  in  to  become  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  urban  life.  In  Nouakchott, 
for  example,  whose  population  swelled 
from  40.000  to  120,000  last  year,  walls  of  mud 
brick  are  beginning  to  appear  around  the 
tents  In  the  shantytowns. 

Inevitably,  the  old  ways  will  pass,  and  the 
passage  may  not  be  very  smooth.  What  few 
nomads  the  desert  will  support  will  have  to 
give  up  their  goats,  the  basis  of  their  old  way 
of  life,  for  goats  eat  the  bark  from  trees,  the 
roots  from  the  ground  and,  in  terms  of  ero- 
sion, are  the  advance  guard  of  the  Sahara. 
The  Governments  of  Mauritania,  Mall  and 
Niger  have  already— with  reluctance — decid- 
ed to  follow  the  example  of  Tunisia  and  de- 
clare war  on  the  goat.  The  few  remaining 
herdsmen  will  also  have  to  learn  to  sell  their 
beloved  cattle  for  slaughter  when  they  are 
5  years  old.  rather  than  cherish  them  until 
they  die,  for  reasons  of  custom  and  prestige, 
as  they  still  do.  The  herds  will  be  rebuilt,  up 
to  a  point,  but  they  will  never  be  allowed  to 
overpopulate  again.  This  can  and  will  be  at- 
tacked as  cultural  rape,  but  the  Sahel  gov- 
ernments have  little  choice  but  to  try  and 
absorb  the  nomads  Into  the  developing  econ- 
omy. 

And  so  there  is  a  deeper  sadness  about  the 
drought,  beyond  the  Immediate  despair  and 
suffering.  The  archaic  feudal  system  of  Ethio- 
pia can  pass  unmourned,  perhaps,  but  the 
nomad  way  of  life  in  the  Sahara,  the  style  of 
the  Tuareg,  has  probably  contributed  some- 
thing utterly  intangible  but  rather  valuable 
the  human  experience.  It  was  a  strikingly  ef- 
fective way  of  using  limited  resources  to  the 
best  effect,  and  more  than  that,  it  generated 
an  ethic  of  freedom  and  eternal  challenge 
against  the  most  hostile  environment  In  the 
world.  In  that  sense,  it  was  always  in  some 
Indefinable  manner  Inspiring,  and  In  a  par- 
ticular way  the  human  race  may  never  see 
again. 


TO  CURE  INFLATION 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
encouraged  to  read  an  editorial  in  yes- 
day's  New  York  Times  entitled  "To  Cure 
Inflation."  It  makes  a  recommendation 
very  similar  to  the  one  which  I  proposed 
in  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  88,  and  in- 
troduced on  Wednesday,  June  5.  along 
with  Senators  Hart,  Javits,  and  Hum- 
phrey. The  Times  calls  on  Congress  to 
take  the  reins  and  provide  leadership  to 
combat  our  Nation's  economic  problems. 
Specifically,     the    editors     recommend 
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drawing  on  "the  best  economic  business 
and  political  minds  available"  to  help 
formulate  policies  which  deal  more  suc- 
cessfully with  our  ciu-rent  economic 
trisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  reprinted  in  today's  Record. 
In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  Senators  Johnston,  McGovern, 
McGee,  Clark,  Stevenson,  and  Hath- 
away have  joined  us  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Cube  Inflation 
Here  in  the  United  States  and  tiiroughout 
the  world,  inflation  has  become  a  problem  of 
unexpected  Intensity  and  baffling  complexity. 
Some  economists  consider  it  a  purely  mone- 
tary phenomenon  caused  by  the  excessive 
creation  of  money  and  credit.  Others  regard 
Inflation  as  mainly  the  result  of  misguided 
government  fiscal  policy — too  much  spend- 
ing, too  little  taxing,  too  great  use  of  deficit 
financing.  Still  others  stress  concentrated 
market  power  In  the  hands  of  great  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions  or.  In  this  time  of 
worldwide  commodity  Inflation,  In  the  hands 
of  international  cartels. 

Neo-Malthuslans  see  Inflation  as  a  symp- 
tom of  uncontrolled  economic  and  popula- 
tion growth,  depleting  the  natural  resources 
on  which  life  Itself  depends.  And  all  these 
only  begin  the  list  of  asserted  causes — a  list 
that  includes  the  wastage  of  resources  on 
wars  and  preparations  for  wars,  the  height- 
ened competition  among  social  groups  for 
larger  shares  of  an  economic  pie  that  can- 
not grow  fast  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands, 
the  weakness  of  governments  and  the  break- 
down of  the  world  monetary  system. 

Admittedly,  the  general  disease  called  In- 
flation could  be  quickly  wiped  out  if  Gov- 
ernment were  to  crack  down  hard  enough 
by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
or  by  chopping  Federal  expenditures  or  rais- 
ing taxes.  But  policies  tough  enough  to  elim- 
inate inflation  quickly  could  throw  the  econ- 
omy into  deep  depression — a  cure  most  peo- 
ple would  regard  as  worse  than  the  disease. 
Nevertheless,  Inflation  at  anything  like  Its 
present  rate  Is  no  minor  ailment;  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  long  without  lasting  damage  to 
the  social  structure  and  danger  to  world 
economic  and  political  stability. 

The  need  for  the  best  possible  policies  for 
dealing  with  Inflation  is  urgent.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discernible  will  in  the  White 
House  to  provide  leadership  In  that  direction, 
the  most  promising  approach  lies  in  a 
thoroughgoing  Congressional  Investigation  of 
the  causes  and  cures  of  Inflation.  Such  a 
study  should  draw  upon  the  best  economic, 
business  and  political  minds  available,  as  did 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee studies  of  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  late  nlneteen-thirties  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  studies  in 
the  early  sixties. 

The  great  value  of  such  investigations  is 
that  they  concentrate  the  public  mind,  tele- 
scope (rather  than  lengthen)  the  learning 
process  for  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion, and  help  establish  a  firmer  base  for  es- 
sential changes  in  national  policies. 

The  present  Inflationary  crisis  calls  for 
Just  such  a  broad-ranging  effort  to  Increase 
public  understanding  of  Inflation  and  to 
improve  national  policy  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues  from  the  sources  of  excess  demand  to 
the  inhibitions  on  adequate  supply,  produc- 
tivity and  Jobs  for  a  growing  labor  force. 
Congress  la  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
launching  such  an  inquiry  Into  ways  of  Im- 
proving the  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 


KEEPING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  SENATE  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  printed 
press  has  reported  on  several  occasions 
that  Mr.  Robert  Bennett  of  the  Mullen 
Co.  in  Washington,  D.C.,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  the  officials  of  the  CIA 
on  or  about  March  1,  1973: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bennett  mentioned  the  12  Febru- 
ary. 1973  meeting  among  himself,  Mullen  and 
Lukoskie  when  he  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  Ervin  Committee  investigating  the 
Watergate  incident  would  not  involve  the 
Company.  He  said  that,  if  necessary  he  could 
intercede  with  Senator  Ervin.  His  conclusion 
then  was  that  he  could  handle  the  Er\in 
Committee  if  the  Agency  can  handle  Howard 
Hunt. 

Mr.  Bennett  reported  that  he  is  v.-ell  ac- 
quainted with  a  Charlotte,  N.C.  attorney 
named  McConnell  to  whom  Senator  Ervin 
offered  the  p>osition  of  Chief  Investigator  of 
the  Congressional  Committee  investigating 
the  Watergate  incident.  Mr.  McConnell.  ac- 
cording to  Bennett,  declined  the  offer  because 
he  is  a  millionaire  in  his  own  right  and 
doesn't  need  to  put  up  with  all  the  grief  asso- 
ciated with  such  a  p>osition.  Mr.  Bennett  said 
he  asked  McConnell  to  Inform  Senator  Ervin 
that  Mullen,  Bennett,  and  the  Company  are 
100' .  clean  of  any  Involvement  in  the  Water- 
gate. Bennett  Is  certain  that  Senator  Ervin 
has  no  desire  for  revelation  of  legitimate  ar- 
rangements or  to  harm  the  Agency  and  would 
avoid  questions  concerning  our  overseas  cover 
placements.  Mr.  McConnell  subsequently  told 
Bennett  that  he  and  Senator  Ervin  were 
the  only  passengers  on  a  private  plane  re- 
cently and  he  discussed  Bennett,  et.  al.,  as 
requested  by  Bennett.  Mr.  McConnell  be- 
lieves Senator  Ervin  accepted  his  comments 
and  will  not  attempt  to  further  Involve  the 
Mullen  Company  people.  Bennett  believes  he 
and  his  Agency  affiliations  will  not  be  raised 
again.  He  has  the  Ervin  Committee  shut  off 
and  feels  the  Agency  has  the  responsibility 
to  persuade  Howard  Hunt  to  avoid  revealing 
what  he  knows  of  the  history  of  such  ar- 
rangements with  the  Company  .... 

The  Mr.  McConnell  mentioned  in  this 
statement  was  obviously  my  good  friend 
of  long  standing,  David  M.  McConnell  of 
Charlotte.  Merely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  record  straight,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  never  had  any  conversation  of  the 
nature  of  that  set  forth  above  with  Mr. 
McConnell  at  any  time  or  in  any  place, 
and  that  Mr.  McConnell  has  made  state- 
ments to  the  press  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  statement  which  I  now  make. 


COMMUNIST  VIOLA-nONS  OF  THE 
PEACE  AGREEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi'.  President,  my 
legal  assistant,  Mr.  Terry  Emerson,  has 
returned  from  South  Vietnam  with  doc- 
umented evidence  of  widespread  viola- 
tions of  the  January,  1073,  Paris  Peace 
Agreement  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong. 

These  violations  include:  The  sabotage 
of  U.S.  efforts  to  account  for  the  re- 
maining 1,100  American  MIA's. 

The  cold-blooded  killing  of  an  un- 
armed American  team  leader  of  a  U.S. 
MIA  search  unit  on  December  15,  1973. 

The  mass  murder  of  over  50  Vietnam- 


c  e  schoolchildren  by  Communist  mor- 
tar attacks  at  Cai  Lay  and  Song  Phu. 

Communist  terrorist  activities  against 
villagers  and  refugees  averaging  almost 
1.000  cases  a  month. 

Several  Communi.'^t  attacks  against 
military  bases  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  infiltration  by  the  Communists  of 
tremendous  quantities  of  war  materiats 
far  exceeding  the  amounts  possessed  by 
them  in  the  South  before  the  ceasefire. 

The  introduction  of  at  least  50.000 
more  troops  into  the  South  than  were 
present  before  the  ceasefire. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  by  Mr. 
Emerson  of  wholesale  Communist  viola- 
tions is  particularly  relevant  in  light  of 
present  congressional  consideration  of 
continued  American  military  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  From  Vistnam:   VI 
(By  J.  Terry  Emerson) 

COMMtTNIST   CE.\SE-FIRE    VIOLATIONS 

The  cruelest  violation  of  the  Paris  Cease- 
Fire  Agreement  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  from  the  American  standpoint 
is  probably  the  blatant  sabotage  of  United 
States  efforts  to  account  for  the  remaining 
United  States  military  personnel  and  civtl- 
tans  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action 
Article  8(b)  of  the  Vietnam  Peace  Agreement 
unequivocally  provides  that: 

"(b(  The  parties  shall  help  each  other  to 
get  Information  a'sout  those  military  per- 
sonnel and  foreign  civilians  of  the  parties 
missing  in  action,  to  determine  the  location 
and  take  care  of  the  graves  of  the  dead  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  exhumation  and  repatriation 
of  the  remains,  and  to  take  any  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  get  informa- 
tion about  those  still  considered  missing  in 
action." 

Despite  this  clear  language,  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  being  conditioned  on  any  other 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Agreement,  the 
Communists  have  refused  American  requests 
to  enter  Communist -controlled  territory  to 
conduct  searches  of  probable  crash  or  grave 
sites.  Most  tragic  of  all,  the  Commumsts 
committed  a  cold-blooded  attack  on  the  last, 
unarmed  American  MIA  search  team  that 
investigated  a  known  crash  site  In  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

On  December  15,  1973,  a  United  States  unit 
of  the  four  party  Joint  military  team,  which 
has  the  single  responsibility  of  implementing 
the  MIA  article  of  the  Peace  Accord,  was 
attacked  Immediately  upon  landing  at  a  site 
where  the  team  had  conducted  a  publicized 
operations  for  the  preceding  two  days.  The 
American  team  leader  raised  his  hands  in 
the  International  sign  of  surrender  and 
shouted  in  Vietnamese  that  the  group  was 
unarmed.  He  was  killed  almost  instantly  by 
the  attackers.  One  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
assltting  in  the  search  was  also  killed.  Pour 
other  Americans  and  three  Vietnamese  were 
wounded. 

The  Communist  attack  on  an  openly  an- 
nounced, peaceful  mission  was  a  precursor 
of  Communist  shelllngs  of  Innocent  school 
children  lined  up  for  clarses  at  Cal  Lay  on 
March  9,  1974.  and  Song  Phu  on  May  4,  i974. 
These  massacres,  which  resulted  In  the  kUl- 
Ing  of  more  than  50  young  school  children 
and  the  wounding  of  over  an  additional  100 
children,  are  discussed  In  detail  in  my  Report 
from  Vietnam:  m.  The  Communists  have 
even  been  so  flagrant  as  to  shoot  down  a 
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heUcopter  operated  for  the  [nternatlonal 
Commission  ol  Control  and  Supervision, 
causing  the  death  of  9  passeng  ers  and  crew 
members,  including  4  ICCS .  delegation 
members. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Article  8(b) 
violations,  the  North  Vietnam  !se  and  Viet 
Cong  have  not  allowed  official  X  nited  States' 
teams  to  enter  areas  they  contn  1.  Tet  It  Is  in 
these  areas  that  some  95 'c  o:  the  known 
crash  and  grave  sites  are  locited.  At  the 
lime  of  the  signing  of  the  Peac ;  Agreement, 
the  United  States  bad  listed  mere  than  1900 
Americans  as  being  captured  or  missing. 
Since  the  signing,  this  list  has  )een  reduced 
to  1100.  If  these  remaining  Americans  are  to 
be  accounted  for,  our  Oovemme  at  must  find 
some  means  for  pressuring  compliance  by 
the  Communist  side  with  the  «rms  of  the 
Peace  Accord. 

One  technique  guaranteed  to  end  all  hope 
for  American  efforts  to  seaich  for  our 
missing  in  action.  In  this  writers  opinion, 
is  to  walk  away  from  South  Vleti  lam  entirely. 
By  continuing  to  some  extent  American  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  e<  onomy  and 
military  capabUity  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  will  visibly  den  onstrate  its 
continued  Interest  in  the  situa'  ion.  So  long 
as  there  is  some  American  ident  Ity  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Communists  must  le  uncertain 
as  to  how  great  this  aid  will  continue  to 
be  or  how  sudden  it  might  be  eiJarged.  This 
uncertainty  will  bring  at  least  some  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  Commi  nists  which 
they  must  reckon  with  in  calcalating  how 
much  they  shall  comply  with  thi  Paris  Peace 
Agreement. 

Except  for  one  or  two  posslbil  ties.  I  must 
regretfully  report  of  learning  of  no  new 
Information  that  indicates  that  any  of  the 
listed  MIA's  are  known  to  be  stl  11  alive;  but 
the  possibility  always  exists  anc  the  United 
States  government  would  not  li  .-e  up  to  its 
humanitarian  heritage  of  caring  for  each  In- 
dividual as  a  valued  creation  oi  the  Divine 
Being  unless  we  persisted  In  ot  r  efforts  to 
be  certain  what  happened  in  the  case  of  each 
and  every  one  of  these  MIA  s. 

Continuing  my  report  of  the  Communist 
violaUons  of  the  Paris  Agreemer  t,  it  cannot 
go  iinnotlced  that  Communist  errorist  ac- 
tions against  villagers  and  re;  ugees  have 
averaged  almost  1.000  instances  a  month 
since  the  signing  of  the  Agreenent.  If  ele- 
mentary principles  of  civilized  society  are 
not  adequate  to  condemn  these  practices. 
Article  3(C)  of  the  Paris  Agreement  provides 
that: 

"(c)  The  regular  forces  of  all  ervices  and 
arms  and  the  irregular  forces  of  the  parties 
In  South  Vietnam  shall  stop  all  <  ffenslve  ac- 
tivities against  each  other  and  siall  strictly 
abide  by  the  following  stlpulatlans: 

"All  acts  of  force  on  the  ground.  In  the 
air,  and  on  the  sea  shall  be  proh  Iblted. 

"All  boetlle  acts,  terrorism  and  reprisals 
by  both  sides  will  be  banned." 

In  the  face  of  this  provision  the  Com- 
munists have  conducted  a  regular  program 
of  violence  against  civilians  in  gavemment- 
held  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Wt  lie  In  Viet- 
nam for  a  one-week  investigatlot ,  from  May 
26  to  June  1,  I  visited  a  temporary  refugee 
camp  where  villagers  were  awaiting  the  re- 
covery of  their  homes  by  the  touth  Viet- 
namese forces.  Communist  attacl  ers  had  al- 
ready been  repulsed  from  the  1  tillage,  but 
they  were  still  bombarding  it  from  a  dis- 
tance with  artUlery  in  order  to  i»revent  the 
population  from  returning  an(  resuming 
normal  lives.  Tht  sounds  of  the  Irlngs  were 
distinctly  heard  at  the  refugee  <^unp. 

The  Ccwamunlsts  have  vlolatedi  the  Cease- 
Plre  Agreement  by  numerous  mUltary  activ- 
ities. Major  CcHumunlst  attacki  have  oc- 
curred against  several  South  Vle^iamese  de- 
fense porta.  Svoilen  with  mUitaiy  aid  from 
Communist  nation*,  the  enemr  Is  firing 
mortars  and  artUlery  like  flrewolks  against 
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the  South  Vietnamese  bases.  Or 


the  other 


hand,  I  learned  from  the  Commanders  in 
three  military  regions  of  South  Vietnam 
about  the  strict  rationing  of  fuel  and  am- 
munition which  Is  forced  upon  the  armies  of 
the  Republic. 

Since  the  Cease-Fire,  there  have  been  dras- 
tic reductions  in  materials,  weapons,  and 
ammunition  for  troops  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Even  C-ratlons  are  in  poor  supply 
which  causes  losses  to  the  enemy  because  the 
army  cannot  avoid  ambushes  by  the  Com- 
munists when  its  troops  must  stop  at  known 
water  spots  for  the  nourishment  which  could 
have  been  supplied  by  the  absent  C-rations. 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  stringent  ration- 
ing and  shortage  of  supplies  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  defenders,  since  the  Cease-Pire, 
with  no  bombing,  the  Communists  are  now 
able  to  reinforce  their  armies  in  ten  days  In- 
stead of  three  to  four  months.  Formerly  at 
least  half  or  these  Communist  reinforce- 
ments were  lost  In  bombing. 

American  Intelligence  confirms  Vietnamese 
reports  that  the  Communists  have  brought 
in  enormous  quantities  of  ammunition, 
weapons  and  troops  since  the  signing  of  the 
Cease-Fire.  For  example,  the  Communists 
now  have  at  lease  two  SAM  missile  sites  lo- 
cated within  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam. 
At  least  fifteen  SAM-2  and  SAM-3  missile 
launchers  have  been  instoUed  below  the  17th 
parallel  after  the  Cease-Fire.  Related  to  these 
sites  are  two  Communist  air  fields  which 
have  been  built  since  the  Cease  Fire,  one  of 
which  is  suitable  for  Communist  MIG  air- 
craft. 

In  MR  I  alone,  the  Communists  have  In- 
filtrated after  the  Paris  Agreement,  some 
87  tanks  and  570  artillery  pieces.  In  all, 
American  Intelligence  evidence  shows  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  tripled  the 
strength  of  their  armor  in  the  South  since 
the  Agreement  by  moving  in,  by  various 
means,  400  new  armored  vehicles,  mostly  So- 
viet and  Chinese  built  T-54,  T-55,  and  PT- 
76  tanks.  These  tanks  have  been  used  In  cat- 
tle by  Communist  armies  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  troops  in  at  least  two  military 
regions,  MR  I  and  MR  III. 

The  Communists  have  also  added  numer- 
ous light  artillery  pieces,  plus  well  over  200 
heavy  artillery,  mostly  Soviet  and  Chinese 
built  130mm  and  122mm  field  guns.  I  was 
shown  photographs  at  these  field  guns  openly 
being  pulled  down  the  Communist  supply 
route  into  the  South. 

- 1  was  also  told  by  both  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  experts  of  a  very  serious 
build-up  In  anti-aircraft  artillery  and  de- 
vices by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  Commu- 
nists have  sent  South  more  than  1,000  field 
artillery  and  anti-aircraft  pieces.  These  in- 
clude hand-held  devices  which  radically 
change  the  picture  In  some  areas  of  the 
South  and  create  a  situation  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  1972  offense  by  the 
Communists. 

Moreover,  the  Communists  have  brought 
Into  the  South  new  troops  on  the  order  of 
120,000  men  after  the  Cease  Fire.  These  de- 
ployments have  not  only  replaced  the  sick 
and  wounded  who  were  Incapable  of  fighting, 
but  resulted  In  a  net  Increase  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  In  the  South  by  approximately 
50,000  troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  significantly  Improved  their 
logistic  system,  especially  the  road  network 
leading  Into  the  South  and  have  replenished 
their  depleted  armament  stock  pUes. 

The  ironic  development  to  this  cbservor 
is  that  the  more  the  Communists  violate  the 
Cease-Fire  Agreement,  even  to  the  extent  of 
staging  an  attack  on  an  American  MIA  re- 
covery team,  the  more  vocal  becomes  the  re- 
sistance in  the  United  States  Congress  to 
continuing  the  mUltary  and  economic  as- 
sletance  which  is  required  In  order  to  fulfill 
oMi  past  commitmenta  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  have  a  serious  chance  of  de- 


fending their  own  homeland  and  building  a 
new  Republic. 

This  writer  returned  from  a  week's  visit 
to  South  Vietnam  convinced  of  the  will  and 
capacity  of  the  people  to  establish  their  ow.i 
style  of  freedom  closely  aligned  with  the 
American  model.  It  would  be  a  human  trag- 
edy of  gigantic  proportions  if  America  would 
abandon  the  people  who  admire  and  seek  to 
follow  in  our  footsteps  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  so  close  to  self-sufficiency,  but  still 
need  Infusions  of  financial  assistance  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  previous  major 
United  States  Involvement  and  a  self-reli- 
ant capability  on  the  part  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  alone  In  their  quest  for  free- 
dom. 


CONSUMERS  AND  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Young  Executive  Committee, 
entitled  "Consumers:  A  Restless  Con- 
stitutency." 

The  Young  Executive  Committee  is 
selected  annually  to  give  broad  experi- 
ence to  promising  young  Department  of 
Agriculture  employees.  This  group  has 
been  an  outstanding  success,  and  it  is  an 
idea  which  other  agencies  should  adopt. 

The  report  basically  suggests  that  the 
Department  is  not  as  responsive  to  con- 
sumers as  it  should  be.  Its  orientation 
has  been  to  serve  farmers  and  the  agri- 
culture community. 

With  consumer  interest  on  the  in- 
crease, the  young  executives  assert  that 
the  Department  must  make  a  greater 
effort  to  acquaint  consumers  with  its 
programs  and  how  decisions  are  made. 

I  find  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
very  interesting  and  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumers;   A  Restless  CoNsxrrDENcY 

The  public  has  discovered  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Many  people,  other 
than  farmers,  find  that  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  their  well-being.  Since  they  hold  this 
notion,  they  want  to  know  what  is  going  on 
In  the  Department,  and  they  want  to  be  able 
to  influence  the  outcome. 

A  prominent  concern  is  Inflation,  which  U 
largely  centered  on  food  prices.  Other  mat- 
ters that  draw  attention  to  the  Department 
Include  food  safety,  consumer  Information, 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  environmental  qual- 
ity, economic  concentration,  and  govern- 
ment-Industry relationships. 

This  sudden  Interest  In  the  Department  of 
AgrlctUture  is  welcomed  In  some  quarters  of 
USDA  while  it  is  viewed  with  alarm  and  hos- 
tility In  other  quarters.  This  Is  a  strange  de- 
velopment. When  the  Department  was 
formed  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  President 
Lincoln  termed  it  the  "People's  Department." 
And  to  a  large  extent  It  has  been  Just  that. 
Many  farmers  have  risen  from  subsistence  to 
affluence,  school  children  and  the  poor  are 
being  fed,  our  supermarkets  display  abun- 
dance and  variety  unlmaglned  at  earlier  times 
or  In  other  places,  we  no  longer  fear  food- 
borne  diseases,  and  rural  residente  enjoy 
the  convenience  of  electrical  power  and  tele- 
phone communication.  Many  of  theee  things 
have  come  about  through  the  efforte  of  the 
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-  Department  of  Agriculture.  With  this  record 
of  accomplishment,  It  is  reasonable  to  ask, 
"What  more  can  the  public  want?" 

Times  have  changed  and  the  American 
pe'.iple  have  changed.  Yesterday  our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  were  farmers.  Today  our  chil- 
dren find  us  in  the  cities.  We  depend  no  le.ss 
on  agriculture  now  than  we  did  a  century 
SRo.  but  we  are  no  longer  Intimately  asso- 
cip.ted  with  the  land  nor  the  man  who  tills 
the  land.  We  view  agriculture  as  an  amor- 
phous system  that  delivers  food  to  our  table, 
and  we  expect  It  to  function  continuously, 
efTiclently,  and  honestly. 

Such  things  as  volatile  supcrmarlcet  price";, 
beef  shortages,  rumors  of  mo'iopoly,  sus- 
pected carcinogens  in  food,  and  a  host  of  is- 
sues alarm  the  public,  and  the  public  reason- 
ably expects  an  accounting  from  agriculture 
as  an  Industry  and  from  the  Government 
agencies  that  serve  it.  Tiie  public  feels  that 
an  adequate  accounting  has  not  been  given. 

Many  consumers  feel  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  credibility  problem.  Large 
numbers  of  people  feel  the  Department  rep- 
resents only  the  special  Interests  of  agri- 
culture and  not  the  general  public.  They 
feel  that  little  Information  relevant  to  pub- 
lic issues  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
Department  and  that  the  Information  that 
has  been  made  available  Is  meant  to  be  per- 
suEisive  rather  than  Informative.  The  public 
prefers  to  Influence  the  policy  choices  of  the 
Department  rather  than  be  persuaded  that 
the  correct  choices  are  being  made  on  their 
behalf. 

These  feelings  have  serious  implications 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for 
the  Industry  it  serves.  Tliree-fotirths  of  the 
American  people  live  in  urban  areas.  Urban 
people  are  represented  by  urban  congress- 
men. As  their  constituents  lose  confidence  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  these  con- 
gressmen can  be  expected  to  give  greater 
attention  to  agricultural  Issues  and  agricul- 
tural legislation.  For  good  or  for  evil,  these 
views  are  likely  to  reflect  the  biases  and 
beliefs  of  the  urban  population  in  general. 
The  results  may  be  new  Impediments  to  the 
passage  of  agricultural  legislation  and  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  authority  now 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Un- 
less public  confidence  Is  enhanced,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  be  expected  to 
fade  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy. 

The  above  observations  arise  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Young  Executives  Committee  to 
gain  a  perspective  on  the  relationship  of  the 
public,  especially  the  consumer,  to  the  De-  • 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  Interviewed  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, assistant  secretaries,  administrators,  di- 
rectors, and  other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  could  comment  on  consumer  Issues. 
We  also  visited  with  members  of  Congress 
and  representatives  of  public  Interest  groups 
and  consumers  througliout  the  Nation  to 
record  their  views. 

We  found  general  agreement  that  little  Is 
being  done  to  involve  the  general  public  in 
USDA  decisions.  Differences  arose  over 
whether  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of 
public  involvement.  Comments  received  from 
some  members  of  the  Department  were  gen- 
uinely hostile  to  public  Involvement: 

"The  movement  Is  kind  of  an  offshot  of 
the  antiprogress,  environmental,  extremist 
groups," 

"Agricultural  policy  questions  are  complex, 
It  Is  doubtful  that  outside  advocate  groups 
can  contribute," 

"Their  Interests  are  shortterm." 
Many  representatives  of  consumer  groups, 
on  the  other  hand,  exlilblted  a  measure  of 
naivete  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  decisionmaking  processes  employed  In 
the  Department.  They  complained  that  ef- 
forts to  become  better  Informed  and  to  make 
contacts  with  the  Department  were  frus- 
trated. Some  mentioned  that  they  had  to 
resort  to  picketing.  In  their  view  an  extreme 


measure,  to  gain  a  hearing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

As  a  result  of  our  Interviews  with  people 
within  and  outside  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  identified  two  broad  areas  of  con- 
cern. The  fix-st  of  these  Is  communication, 
the  second  deals  with  the  nature  of  the  deci- 
sioniiiaViin^;  process. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Historic-ally,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  operated  a  massive  Information 
delivery  system  aimed  at  farmers  and  riiral 
residents.  Only  recently,  have  eflorts  been 
made  to  serve  urban  residents.  An  important 
step  in  this  direction  was  the  appointment 
of  a  special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Consumer  A-ialrs.  These  efforts,  however,  are 
modest  in  comparLson  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  not  well  known  among  the 
people  meant  to  be  served. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  also  em- 
ploys a  large  variety  of  media  for  communi- 
cating with  the  public.  Numerous  mailing 
lists  are  maintained  for  distributing  publica- 
tions, news  releases,  and  Ideas  for  better 
farming  and  living.  Information  sent  out  of 
the  Department  can  be  designated  for  what- 
ever group  a  particular  mailing  list  repre- 
sents. It  Is  significant,  however,  that  only 
now  lb  a  mailing  list  for  consumer  leaders 
being  established. 

The  great  volume  of  Information  emanat- 
ing from  the  Department  Is  used  by  farm 
editors,  city  food  editors,  farm  organizations, 
industry  groups,  and  some  individual  mem- 
bers of  tlie  public.  However,  most  of  the  ef- 
fort to  inform  has  been  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  farm  or  the  Individual 
home  rather  than  to  Issues  confronting  farm- 
ers as  a  group  or  households  as  a  group. 
Helpful  home  and  farm  hhits  have  a  great 
deal  of  value,  and  continued  dl.sseminatlon 
of  such  information  deserves  support.  But 
questions  on  national  food  policy  or  economic 
policy  have  at  least  as  much  value  to  Indi- 
vidual economic  units,  and  it  is  this  area 
that  the  information  services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  been  reluctant  to 
tread.  Furthermore,  when  these  Issues  are 
discussed  in  the  public  forum,  the  intent  is 
often  to  persuade  rather  than  inform  and  the 
public  reacts  with  skepticism. 

In  spite  of  massive  efforts  to  Inform  the 
public,  albeit  on  noncontroverslal  issues, 
many  people  seek  more  information  about 
particular  problems  than  Is  normally  avail- 
able. The  typical  approach  used  to  obtain  in- 
formation Is  to  write  a  letter  (to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — who  else?)  Another  ap- 
proach Is  to  make  a  phone  call  (to  the  "De- 
partment of  Agriculture"  as  listed  in  the 
Icjcal  telephone  directory).  Both  of  these  ap- 
proaches lead  to  frustration.  Letters  are  an- 
swered, often  with  some  delay,  but  the  re- 
plies are  sometimes  not  satisfactory.  A  phone 
call  leads  to  the  General  Services  Communi- 
cation Center  (in  Washington)  or  to  an 
agency  field  office  that  only  colncideutally 
may  deal  with  the  problem. 

We  found  that  much  of  the  public,  repres- 
sented  by  consumer  spokesmen,  simply  does 
not  know  how  to  get  information  from  the 
Department,  even  If  it  Is  noncontroverslal.  A 
few  members  of  the  Department  argue  that  a 
person  can  get  the  Information  he  needs  If 
he  perseverses.  We  question  whether  success 
is  securing  Information  should  depend  on 
the  stamina  or  native  Ingenuity  of  the 
Inquirer. 

Requests  for  Information  on  sensitive  is- 
sues may  not  be  well  received.  However,  If 
the  Inquirer  has  credible  political  resources, 
delays  are  reduced  and  replies  are  more  re- 
sponsive. Some  parties  have  resorted  to  court 
action  to  get  such  information. 

The  basic  problems  we  see  lu  the  commu- 
nications area  are; 

1.  Little  urban  access  to  USDA  informa- 
tion. 

2.  Reluctance  on  the  part  of  USDA  to  In- 
form on  sensitive  issues. 


3.  Poor  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic of  the  structure,  activities,  and  goals  of 
USDA. 

4.  Limited  efforts  to  facilitate  pxibllc  in- 
quiries. 

DECISTONM.^KING    PROCESS 

Problems  in  the  communications  area 
relate  to  the  difficulty  In  getting  Information 
from  USDA.  Problems  with  the  declslonmak- 
!n<?  process  relate  to  getting  information  to 
USDA. 

Declsioiimaklng  processes  in  USDA  are  not 
well  understood  by  the  public,  and  are  there- 
fore suspect.  To  many  persons  It  appears 
that  Department  policies  are  established  be- 
hind closed  doors  by  government  officials  and 
representatives  of  industries  with  vested  In- 
terests. This  Is  an  exaggeration,  but  it  leaves 
a  citizen  with  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and 
despair.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  reject  any  and 
all  proposals  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  serving  the  selfish  interests  of  agri- 
business. Greater  consumer  involvement  In 
the  decision  process  will  result  In  better 
understanding  and  commitment  to  final 
decisions. 

Most  significant  farm  program  decisions 
remain  the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agrictilture.  These  include  the  establishment 
of  price-support  levels,  acreage  restrictions, 
rotnmodlty  purchases,  and  export  subsidies 
In  ."ome  cases,  public  comment  is  solicited, 
buf  there  is  no  requirement  to  make  use 
of  it.  Consttmer  representatives  feel  their 
views  are  systematically  excluded  from  these 
decisions,  because  they  are  made  in  private 
by  officials  with  suspected  Industry  bias. 

Problems  associated  with  the  decision- 
making process  can  be  dealt  with  more  spe- 
cifically in  the  several  areas  where  USDA 
employs  formal  means  for  getting  public 
input  into  government  decisions.  These  form 
means  include  Federal  Register  procedures 
advisory   committees,    and   public    hearings 

The  most  commonly  used  vehicle  for  se- 
curing public  comment  on  USDA  proposals 
is  the  Federal  Register.  This  process  Is  very 
formal  and  Includes  a  sjsecific  sequence  oi 
events.  A  tentative  proposal  is  published 
with  a  statement  of  considerations,  and  a 
limited  amount  of  time  is  allowed  for  the 
filiag  of  views  and  comments.  At  the  close 
of  the  filing  period  the  proposal  Is  re- 
evaluated In  light  of  the  comments  received, 
and  ultimately  the  final  decision  Is  published, 
with  a  review  of  the  comments,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Federal  Regulations. 

Consumer  representatives  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  current  Federal  Registc<' 
procedures.  In  the  first  place,  few  indi\iduala 
are  aware  of  the  Federal  Register  or  proposals 
made  In  it.  Second,  for  those  who  know  about 
and  use  the  Federal  Register,  several  prob- 
lems exist.  Aside  from  concern  about  the 
origin  of  proposals,  consumer  representatives 
feel  that  the  statement  of  considerations 
does  not  identify  the  broad  context  of  the 
proposed  change  and  that  little  effort  is  made 
to  describe  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
change  on  any  group  other  than  the  reg- 
ulated group.  Federal  regulations  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  complex,  and  unless  a  reader  Is  generally 
familiar  with  a  particular  regulation,  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  place  a  proposed  change 
in  its  full  context.  Without  an  appreciation 
for  the  context  of  the  proposed  change,  it 
becomes  even  more  difficult  to  project  the 
Impact  on  one's  own  interest.  Frequently, 
the  statement  of  considerations  placed  in 
the  Federal  Register  puts  a  heavy  burden  of 
understanding  on  the  reader.  Without  this 
understanding,  much  of  what  is  presented  is 
not  clear. 

Another  complaint  from  the  consumer 
groups  who  offer  comments  on  Federal  Reg- 
ister proposals  Is  that  their  views  are  not 
adequately  considered.  Such  complaints  may 
arise  because  there  Is  often  no  e\idence  that 
consumer  views  were  considered. 

USDA    uses   official    advisorv    corainitteej 
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which  are  established  to  prov 
put  and  make  recommendati 
policy  areas.  We  would  add  to 
Federal  markeiJng  order  admin 
miuees. 

By  law.  advij>ory  committees 
reseatative  of   the   Interests 
policy  area  under  review.  Oui 
amlnation   of  the   membership 
committees    turned    up    only 
representing  any  well-known 
gauization.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
we   are   all   consimiers;    therefore 
sumer  has  unanimous  represen 
visory  committees.  We  prefer 
definition  that  a  person  be 
economic   interest   of  his  organ 
filiation. 

It  is  argued  that  represents^ 
sumer  groups  lack  the  expert 
tication  to  contribute  much  ol 
nature  to  an  advisory  committ^ 
committees  that  deal  with  ques 
prices   and  supplies,   grades   a 
research  priorities,  food  safety 
mental  quality  could   benefit 
dition  of  a  consumer  member 
the  ultimate   user.   He   can 
mittee  constantly  abreast  of  th 
concerns,    attitudes,    and    Intei 
consuming  public.  Furthermore 
sumer  groups  have   access  to 
perts. 

The  hearing  process  is  an 

Federal  Register  procedure  and  is 
for  making  changes  in  Federal 
and  vegetable  marketing  orders, 
eral  preliminary  steps  before  a 
posal  is  msde  in  th©  Federal 
time  to  time  interested  parties 
particvUar  changes  for  marketirg 
the  proposal   is  legal,  and  if  1 
substantive,  the  Department 
intention  to  hold  a  hearing  and 
tional  proposals  from  other 
After  the  time  for  filing  proposal! 
a   "notice   of   bearing"   is   pi 
Federal   Register   listing   the 
designAting  the  time  and  place 
A  hearing  is  usually  held  in 
and   is  presided  over   by  an  adjni 
law  Judge.  Any  member  of  the 
attend  and  give  testimony  on 
being  considered.  In  practice, 
is  tisually  by  Department  sj 
dustry  representatives.  The 
rather  Informal  and  are  designe<: 
an  official  record  on  which  the 
based.    After   the   hearing.   USDA 
study   the   record   and   formulat 
mended  decision  for  publication 
eral  Register. 

The  structure  of  the  hearing 
not  seem  to  present  formal 
tlcipation    by    individual 
public,  whether  they  be  producers 
Burners.  However,  it  is  a  rare 
a  consumer  representative  or 
citizen  is  present  and  offers  his  v 
participation  Is  probably  restricted 
the  notice  of  hearing  Is  written 
Jargon,  unintelligible  to  all  but  t. 
Failure  to  appear  means  that  h 
excluded  from  the  hearing  record 
quently  are  not  explicitly  taken 
when  a  decision  Is  made. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  me 
also  utilizes  Informal  relatlonshl  > 
employees    and    Industry   groups 
comments.  In  the  area  of  regula 
formal  proposals  often  come  about 
of  unsolicited  advice  from  an 
dustry  group.  Over  a  long  pert(^ 
these  groups,  organized  mainly 
government,  have  identified 
In  the  Department,  and  have  __ . 
worlLing  relationships  with  them 
evil  In  this  approach  but  we 
consumer  group*  seek  to  form 
of  relationship  with  the 
they  have  had  less  than  satisfactory 
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Consumer  representatives  are  convinced  that 
they  have  valid  recommendations  to  offer, 
and  want  their  suggestions  entered  into  the 
decision  process.  They  especially  want  to 
enter  the  formative  stage  before  proposals 
are  drafted  and  published  in  the  Federal 
ncjitter. 

CENFRAI.     RECOMMFKD.M'IONS 

T.'ie  Toung  Executives  Comnilttce  recom- 
mends two  long-run  objecti- es  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1.  Broaden  the  constituency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Our  uiterviews  with 
Department  officials  made  it  clear  that  most 
of  them  believe  the  constituent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  commercial 
farmer.  In  practice,  however,  agricultural 
business,  whether  they  be  cooperatives  or 
proprietary  firms,  also  receive  substantial 
attention. 

Concentration  on  the  Interests  of  farmers 
and  agricultural  businesses  narrows  the  vi- 
sion and  potential  for  service  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  American  consumers 
represent  a  vital  client  group  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  is  the  group 
that  buys  most  of  the  food  in  the  United 
States.  Consumers  must  see  themselves  as 
beneficiaries,  and  not  the  victims,  of  agri- 
cultural programs.  Otherwise,  other  Institu- 
tions will  arise  and  eclipse  the  authority  now 
held  hi  the  Department  as  agricultures  po- 
litical base  declUies.  In  fact  as  well  as  in 
principle,  the  actions  of  the  Department 
must  reflect  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
producers. 

The  Department  must  broaden  its  working 
relationships  with  Congress.  Currently,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  maintains  its 
closest  working  relationships  with  rural-ori- 
ented congressmen  and  agricultural  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Is  fine,  but  the  same  set  of 
relationships  should  be  cultivated  with  other 
congressmen  and  committees  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Impact  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams on  their  urban  constituents. 

2.  Develop  a  national  food  policy  which 
would  include  farm  policy.  This  national  food 
policy  would  be  set  with  the  Interests  of  the 
consuming  public  in  the  forefront.  With  such 
an  approach,  farm  programs  would  be  de- 
rived from  national  food  goals  relating  to 
nutrition,  food  supplies  and  prices,  foreign 
food  aid,  and  agricultural  trade,  as  well  as 
from  the  needs  of  farmers.  Then  farm  pro- 
grams would  be  established  to  contribute 
to  these  goals.  However,  the  primary  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  national  food  policy  should  re- 
main where  the  Information  and  expertise 
is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  well  considered  national  food  policy 
must  reflect  the  longrun  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. Consumer  needs  are  fundamental, 
and  only  by  satisfying  these  needs  can  farm- 
ers maximize  their  returns  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  frequently  argued  that  the  best  way 
to  assure  plentiful  food  supplies  and  reason- 
able prices  la  to  maintain  a  prosperous  agrl- 
cult\u-e.  If  this  argument  holds,  then  agri- 
culture will  fare  better  under  a  national 
food  policy  than  under  a  separate  farm  policy, 

SPECIFIC   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Apart  from  the  general  recommendations, 
a  number  of  measures  can  be  adopted  in  the 
short  run  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  would  Improve  understandUigs  between 
agricultural  policymakers  and  much  of  the 
public.  We  urge  the  following  actions. 

I.  Initiate  and  fully  support  effort  to  fa- 
cilitate public  access  to  USDA: 

(A)  List  a  special  USDA  consumer  in- 
formation number  in  each  major  metropoli- 
tan telephone  directory.  Then  man  the  phone 
with  a  well-trained  professional  who  can  di- 
rect Inquirers  to  the  proper  person  In  the 
department.  This  would  reduce  the  time 
and    frustration    often    experienced    as    in- 


qulieia  are  shuffled  from  person  to  person 
before  a  satisfactory  answer  Is  given,  or  the 
question  is  given  up.  It  would  also  reduce  the 
number  of  irrelevant  calls  handled  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Department. 

IB)  Prep.^re  and  widely  distribute  a  brief 
lip-to-date  popularized  publication  to  aid 
the  public,  including  consumers.  In  com- 
municating uith  USDA.  This  publication 
should  describe  the  Departments  goals  and 
ssner.-.l  organizational  structure.  It  should 
list  the  managers  of  major  programs  along 
with  their  phone  numbers.  These  managers 
could  be  identified  from  the  Departments 
program  elements. 

(C)  Publish  a  list  of  USDA  experts  to 
serve  as  a  speakers  bureau.  These  experts 
should  be  identified  by  specific  subject  area 
and  the  list  contain  persons  from  throughout 
USDA.  A  separate  list  should  be  made  for 
different  localities  or  regions.  Members  of 
the  bureau  will  be  made  available  to  con- 
sumer groups  or  other  Uiterested  parties  to 
give  the  Department's  view  on  pertinent  is- 
sues. This  activity  wUl  allow  consumer 
groups,  as  well  as  others,  an  opportunitv  to 
get  the  facts.  •* 

(D)  Launch  a  national  campaign  on  how 
to  get  Information  from  USDA.  Using  mass 
media  channels,  a  nationwide  public  service 
campaign  should  be  conducted  to  inform 
people  on  the  proper  procedures  for  making 
inquh-ies  of  the  Department.  The  theme.  'Its 
a  People's  Department,"  or  "It's  Your  De- 
partment," should  be  stressed,  but  the  cam- 
paign must  not  be  a  platform  for  a  'look 
how  good  we  are"  operation.  Instead  it 
should,  actively  solicit  questions  and  explain 
procedures  for  best  getting  them  answered— 
such  as  using  complete  addresses,  asking  for 
only  one  type  of  Information  per  inquiry,  etc 
This  campaign  should  take  advantage  of  all 
types  of  mass  media : 

1.  Radio-TV  Spots.  A  series  of  these,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  public  service  time,  could 
advertise  phone  numbers  and  addresses  to 
which  people  could  direct  inquiries  on  spe- 
cific topics.  The  organizational  outline  pub- 
lication could  be  advertised.  The  fact  that 
USDA  has  speakers  available  for  groups  could 
be  announced. 

2.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  could 
be  generated  around  Inputs  from  the  radio- 
TV  spots.  For  Uistance,  a  story  could  say  the 
Department  received  x  number  of  letters  ob- 
jecting to  y  last  week,  or  that  mall  is  running 
4  to  1  m  favor  of  the  decision  on  z.  Stress 
that  the  Department  wants  public  comment 
and  how  to  make  It. 

3.  Popular  Publications  should  all  contain 
a  statement  saying:  "For  more  information 
on  this  subject — or  other  selected  topics— 
here's  where  to  write  or  call." 

II.  Incorporate  consumer  views  In  the 
decisionmaking  process.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished by: 

(A)  Forming  a  consumer  advisory  commit- 
tee with  members  also  serving  on-  program 
advisory  committees.  We  feel  at  least  24  ad- 
visory committees  could  benefit  from  the  in- 
clusion of  a  consumer  spokesman.  Appendix 
A  lists  these  committees.  Such  a  structure 
will  assure  consumer  representation  and 
Input  Into  the  advisory  committee  system. 
These  representatives  can  be  a  part  of  the 
Individual  advisory  conunlttees  and  still  have 
a  forum  of  the  full  consumer  committee  to 
exert  Influence.  National.  State,  and  local 
consumer  organizations  should  recommend 
individuals  to  serve  on  the  consumer  ad- 
visory committee. 

(B)  Plachig  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Consumer  Affairs  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Board  of  Directors.  The 
CCC  Board  plays  a  central  role  In  the  policy 
and  decisionmaking  role  of  the  Department's 
farm  Income  programs,  TTie  Board  also  Is 
used  extensively  by  the  Secretary  to  obtain 
advice  on  other  Issues  of  concern  to  the  De- 
partment. Greater  consideration  of  tiie  con- 
sumer   viewpoint    by   this   body,   given   the 
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close  and  necessary  relationship  between  the 
consumer  and  the  farmer,  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties. 

(C)  Actively  soliciting  consumer  views  on 
p:'ogram  decisions. 

1.  Encourage  the  advance  publication  of 
program  options  to  solicit  comments  from 
Interested  parties  before  recommended  deci- 
sions are  made.  Decisions  can  be  improved 
by  allowing  a  wider  and  diverse  group  to 
examine  tlie  options. 

2.  Press  releases  should  spell  out  the  Im- 
pact of  proposals  and  upcoming  hearings  on 
consumers.  The  release  should  be  distributed 
through  a  consumer  mailing  ll.'^t.  Language 
should  be  understandable  to  the  layman. 
This  could  be  done  by  adding  to  or  rewriting 
the  releases  that  ctirrenily  go  out.  Most  re- 
leases are  now  issued  in  a  form  that  lends 
support  to  charges  that  they  are  intended 
only  to  Inform  industry  interests. 

3.  Expand  the  use  of  public  briefings,  such 
as  the  briefings  on  the  net  weight  proposal, 
to  inform  the  public  of  proposals  and  to  ob- 
tain comments.  These  meetings  afford  con- 
sumers as  well  as  industry  repreientatives  an 
opportunity  for  open  discussion  with  De- 
partmental specialists.  Such  briefings  could 
be  valuable  to  the  Department  in  getting  In- 
put on  Issues  of  consumer  interest  prior  to 
the  drafting  of  proposals. 

in.  Establish  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affair.s 
as  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary.  The  present 
position  and  staff  of  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs  could  be 
the  nucleus  of  this  office.  The  function  of 
the  Special  Assistant  is  to  explain  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  and  does,  pro- 
vide Information  and  coordinate  briefings  on 
policy  Issues,  and  assist  the  public  in  making 
comments  on  policy  proposals.  The  Office  we 
propose  would  expand  the  capability  of  the 
Department  to  undertake  these  activities. 
The  director  of  this  office  should  also  be  a 
member  of  the  constuner  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

CONCLUDING     REMARKS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  h.ns  not 
adequately  considered  or  Involved  the  con- 
suming public  In  Its  programs  and  decision- 
making processes.  Consumers  are  dissatisfied 
and  vocal  in  expressing  this  dissatisfaction. 
Increasingly  consumers  are  tirban  oriented 
and  are  represented  by  urban  Congressmen 
without  expertise  in  agricultural  Issues.  Un- 
less the  Department  increases  its  consider- 
ation of  consumer  needs  we  fear  both  agri- 
culture and  the  consumer  will  be  adversely 
affected.  We  believe  the  need  for  a  broader 
constituency  for  the  Department  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  need  to  establish  a  national  food 
policy.  The  Department  should  take  bold 
steps  towards  Improving  communications 
with  consumers  and  specifically  represent 
their  Interests. 

Recently  the  Department  has  moved  in  this 
direction.  The  establishment  of  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Consumer  Affairs 
Is  an  effort  to  recognize,  inform  and  Involve 
consumers.  The  Food  Editor's  conference  held 
in  January,  the  public  briefings  on  the  net 
weight  Issue  and  individual  agency  efforts 
to  inform  and  Involve  the  public  are  positive 
steps.  However,  cvurent  efforts  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
facing  the  Department.  Therefore  a  need 
clearly  exists  for  the  enactment  of  our  rec- 
ommendations. 


HERNANDEZ  C0L6N  CALLS  FOR 
STRENGTHENED  TIES  BETWEEN 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
unique  character  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  has  been  of  considerable  Interest 
to  me  as  an  historian  and  as  a  long-time 
frtend  of  the   Commonwealth,   I  was. 


tlierefore,  gratified  to  read  the  thoutiht- 
f  ul  and  sensitive  statement  made  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rafael  Her- 
nandez Colon  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  on  Puerto  Rico,  describing  his 
concept  of  this  compact  between  two 
freely  associated  people — the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  statement  was  re- 
printed in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  2,  1974,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colle.i.gucs'  attention. 

In  a  world  torn  by  violence.  Puerto 
Rico  .seelc.s  a  larger  share  of  self-govern- 
ment and  self- determination  through 
peaceful  and  constitutional  means, 
within  tlie  context  of  the  established  re- 
lationship between  the  two  signators  to 
the  compact.  Puerto  Rico  has  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  it  does  not  want 
statehood  nor  does  it  wish  to  sever  its 
ties  with  the  United  States.  It  wants  per- 
manent union  with  maximum  self-gov- 
ernment— a  luiique  experiment  in  Com- 
monwealth. And  the  djTiamic  young 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Hernandez 
Colon  has  eloquently  articulated  these 
principles  and  hopes  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on 
Puerto  Rico  which  is  now  deliberating  on 
impro\ements  in  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  ques- 
tion appeared  in  the  May  27,  1974,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Star  News  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Puerto   Ric.\n-   Prfedom 

!t  is  alniost  22  years  since  Puerto  Rico, 
a  spoil  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  be- 
came a  commonwealth  in  free  ai>sociation 
with  the  United  States.  The  arrangement 
should  be  overdue  for  revision,  if  not  a  basic 
overhaul,  in  the  light  of  two  decades  of 
trial  and  error  and  the  hectic  pace  at  which 
the  Island  has  been  transformed. 

So  it  is  sturprlslng.  at  the  outset  of  an  of- 
ficial review  of  Puerto  Rico's  status,  that  the 
changes  sought  by  the  Island's  political  lead- 
ership are  rather  modest.  This  Is  a  tribute, 
mostly,  to  the  soundness  of  the  common- 
wealth idea  and  the  fact  it  has  served  the 
welfare  of  the  great  majority  of  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

In  Initial  testimony  before  the  recently 
created  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  Puerto 
Rico,  Governor  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  has 
stressed  the  goal  of  "maximum  self-govern- 
ment" along  with  "permanent  union"  with 
the  United  States.  His  principal  proposal 
would  make  it  less  automatic  for  acts  of 
Congre-ss  (In  which  Puerto  Rico  has  a  dele- 
gate btit  no  vote)  to  be  applicable  to  the 
Island;  laws  wotild  have  to  Include  Puerto 
Rico  specifically  In  order  to  apply,  rather 
than  be  applicable  in  the  absence  of  a 
specific  exclusion.  Tills  makes  sense,  although 
we  would  like  to  see  debate  on  two  examples 
of  areas  where  Hernandez  would  like  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  free  of  national  legislation:  en- 
vironmental law,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  over 
radio  and  television. 

The  important  point  In  the  present  re\lew 
of  Puerto  Rico's  legal  standing  Is  that  It 
can  demonstrate  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
link  between  Island  and  mainland,  to  the 
consternation  of  Cuban  propagandists  seek- 
ing to  label  Puerto  Rico  a  colony.  The  Ad 
Hoc  Group,  co-chalred  by  former  Governor 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  and  Senator  Marlow  Cook, 
was  named   bv  both  Hernandez  and  Presi- 


dent Nixon  tn  recommend  improvements  of 
the  commonv,ealth  arrangements,  prefeiTed 
by  most  Islanders  as  it  was  In  19D2.  With 
statehood  the  goal  of  a  fclzable  minority 
(though  this  would  bring  the  federal  tax 
man  and  much  more  control  from  Washing- 
ton i .  Hernandez  noted  that  "more  than  95 
percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  want  to  continue 
cln.sc.  permanent  ties  with  their  fellow- 
citlreiis  in  the  United  States." 

The  lonely  independence  movement,  of 
course,  cotild  grow  in  time.  Ijut  not  if  the 
commonwealth  with  its  large  measuie  of  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  with  the  UniteJ 
States  works  as  well  as  it  has  .shve  1952. 


THE  FOURTH   OF  JULY   REVISITED 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Bower 
Aly.  who  was  a  distinguished  professor 
of  speech  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
wrote  an  excellent  article  entitled  "The 
Fourth  of  July  Revisited'  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Speech  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York,  N.Y..  in  1970,  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "Essays  in  Honor  of  Claude 
M.  Wise."  Acting  for  the  editors  of  the 
copyright  of  this  book,  Arthur  J.  Bron- 
stein  has  given  me  permission  to  have 
this  article  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  with  this  statement:  "Reprinted 
from  'Essays  in  Honor  of  C.  M.  Wise.' 
edited  by  A.  Bronstein.  C.  L.  Shaver,  and 
C.  J.  Stevens,  the  Speech  Communication 
Association,  New  York.  1970." 

Pursuant  to  this  permission,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Aly's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  have  the  widest  dissemination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The    Fourth    of    July    Revistted 
iBy  Bower  Aly.»   University  of  Oregon  i 

THE     SPtRIT     or     "76 

On  July  4.  1793,  John  Qulucy  Adams,  scion 
of  the  famous  Massachusetts  family,  ful- 
filled his  obligation  as  orator  for  the  Town 
Authorities  of  Boston  with  an  oration  deemed 
by  his  hearers  to  be  a  veritable  model  of 
eloquence.  In  a  burst  of  fervor,  the  orator 
exclaimed,  "Americans!  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  situation  of  our 
country  at  that  eventful  day  when  our  na- 
tional existence  commenced."  ^  In  his  ex- 
hortation Adams  adopted  the  view  held  gen- 
erally in  1973,  and  for  a  century  thereafter, 
concerning  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Of  all  the  holidays,  saints'  days,  and 
days  of  celebration,  none  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America 
with  more  enthtislasm  or  with  greater  con- 
sistency than  Independence  Day.  The  Fourth 
of  July,  celebrating,  somewhat  Incongruously, 
an  event  that  occurred  on  July  2,  1776,  thus 
tended  to  unite  Americans  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  occasion  for  their  most  charac- 
teristic epidelctlc  oratory. « 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  who  delivered 
the  Fourth  of  July  orations?  Who  heard 
them?  What  was  said?  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances? The  answers  to  these  and  com- 
parable questions  provide  an  aventie  to  un- 
derstanding the  development  of  nationhood 
In  the  United  States  and  the  uniting  of  her 
people. 

In  some  degree  the  Fourth  of  July  oratory 
doubtless  became  the  conscious  Instrument 
of  nation-makers.  Ebullient  oratory,  extol- 
ling Americans  and  viewing  with  disdain  the 
effete  nations  of  Europe,  could  and  did  on 
occasion  make  the  Judicious  grieve;  but  it 
also  served  to  voice  the  pride  and  to  build 
the  confidence  of  popular  audiences  in  their 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Institutions  and  In  their  dest 
the   Americans    in   America   \ 
difBcult    than    to   praise    the 
Athens.    The    Missouri    editor 
his   fellow-citizens   may   thus 
more  shrewdly  than  he  knew  w 
plained  that  a  Fourth   of  July 
rather  more  silently  than  migh  t 
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toasts  conformed  so  fully  to  typ< 
predicUble.  They  are  exemplified 
those  offered  at  a  foregathering  of 
In  Montreal  on  July  4,  181 1  : 

Our  coimtry— May  she   never 
fidelity  of  l.er  absent  sons  in   li 
danger. 

Patriou  of  "76 — Your  children 
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Many  in  one  (epluribu$  Vnum) 
of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Constitution — Thi 
piece  of  human  Ingenuity,  the 
our  union,  and  the  shield  of  our 

Our  native  country — May  she 
speedy  and  amicable  adjustment 
nations. 

Yankee  doodl»— More  powerful 
shouts  of  rams'  boms,  which 
the  waJls  of  ancient  Jericho.^ 
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THE    ORATIONS 

For  the  most  part  the  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
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tlons  might  well  have  taken  their  cue  from 
the  toasts.  In  varying  degrees  of  sophistica- 
tion, the  orators  expressed  pride  in  the  past, 
satisfaction  in  the  present,  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  their  country.  These  expressions 
of   pride,   satisfaction,    and   confidence   per- 
meated American  oratory  when  the  United 
States  was  a  loose  alignment  of  common- 
wealths along  the  Atlantic  seaboard:    they 
continued    to    characterize    Fourth    of   July 
.speeches  of  the  continental  nation  emerging 
into  the  twentieth  century.  Moreover,  certain 
phrases  recurred  .so  conslstenily  as  to  become 
?.*Il-niBh  ritualistic.  They  were  heard  even- 
tually m   Springfield,   Oregon,   as   they  had 
been  heard  in  Springfield.  Massachusetts;  and 
in   the   state   of   Washington   as   well   as   In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  language,  the  rhythms. 
i!ie  proK<.-dy  can  be  observed  to  vary  in  time 
and  place,  but  the  views  expressed  by  John  B. 
Henderson  on  July  4,  1847.  will  be  found  over 
.ind  over  again  in  the  Fourth  of  July  orations: 
■Though  all  former  governments  have  fal- 
len and  yielded  to  the  corroding  influences  of 
time,  and  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  human 
inncerii^,  yet  there  are  principles,  firm  as  the 
uiirhangeable  rocks  of  Adamant,  upon  which 
'!ie   fabric  of  government  will  stand,  until 
human  affairs  shall  have  ceased  and  Heaven's 
Me-'siah  shall  fill  the  throne  of  peace.  Those 
principles  are  founded  upon  the  equality  of 
mankind,   upon  truth,  reason   and  Justice; 
and  the  government  whose  foundations  rest 
upon  these,  and  whose  .strength  is  dependent 
upon  the  free  will  of  a  vigorous  people,  will 
only  fail  when  time  shall  grow  hoary  with 
age.  and  nature  herself  shall  decay."  <■ 

IV.    THE    EXCEPTTO.VS 

Not  all  the  Fourth  of  July  orations  con- 
formed to  the  pattern.  As  .sometimes  happens 
the  \ariant  speeches  may  prove  more  Inter- 
est Ing,  jf  less  instructive  about  the  general 
practice,  than  those  conforming  to  custom. 
The  .sober  discourse  that  Henry  James  (the 
elder)  delivered  In  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
although  patriotic  enough  in  its  Jameslan 
way,  could  hardly  be  confused  with  the  fus- 
tian of  the  backwoods  orator  whose  sublimest 
art  consisted  in  twisting  the  British  lion's  tall 
and  making  the  American  eagle  .scream.  In 
distinctive  phrases  Henry  James  expressed  on 
That  fateful  Fourth  of  July  following  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  inauguration  and  the 
firing  on  Port  Sumpter  the  perturbations  that 
he  shared  with  many  of  his  countrymen: 

"No  doubt  many  men,  whose  consciences 
have  been  drugged  by  our  past  political  pros- 
perity, do  fancy  some  such  inevitable  des- 
tiny as  this  before  us, — do  fancy  that  we 
may  become  so  besotted  with  the  lust  of 
gain  as  to  permit  the  greatest  rapacity  on 
the  part  of  our  public  servants,  the  most 
undisguised  and  persistent  corruption  on  the 
part  of  our  municipal  and  private  agents, 
without  forfeiting  the  Providential  favor. 
Prom  that  sort  of  spread -eagle -ism  I  told  my 
friend  that  I  hoi>ed  we  were  now  undergoing 
a  timely  and  permanent  deliverance 


could  joyfully  see  our  boasted  political  house 
itself  laid  low  in  the  dust  forever,  because 
in  that  case  its  stainless  stars  and  stripes 
would  have  sunk  from  a  banner  of  freemen 
into  a  dishonored  badge  of  the  most  con- 
temptible people  on  earth;  a  people  that 
bartered  away  the  fairest  spiritual  birth- 
right any  people  ever  yet  were  born  to  for 
the  foulest  mess  of  material  pottage  ever  con- 
1°^^.,°^    shameless    lust    and    triumphant 

The  Fourth  of  July  orations  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau  are  likewise  atypical.  In  his  speech 
delivered  at  Pramingham,  Massachusetts 
on  July  4,  1854,  Thoreau,  endeavoring  to 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  private  con- 
science over  public  law.  reported  his  discov- 
ery: "I  did  not  know  at  first  what  ailed  me 
At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  what  I  had 
lost  was  a  country."  Six  years  later,  on  July 
4.  1860,  he  was  called  to  North  Elba.  Ohio 
to  deliver  an  address  commemorating  "Old 
John  Brown  of  Osawatomle."  There  he  spoke 
not  for  John  Brown's  life,  for  the  old  man 
had  been  hanged  on  December  2.  1859  but 
for  John  Browns  character,  his  Immortality 

Surely  no  fourth  of  July  oration— at  least 
during  the  nineteenth  century— could  have 
run  more  directly  counter  to  the  prevaUing 
hues  of  diiicourse  than  that  delivered  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  by  Frederick  Douglass 
a  slave  escaped  from  bondage,  a  black  man 
of  unconquerable  spirit,  who  told  to  his  white 
audience  the  story  as  it  was  in  1852- 

"This  Fourth  July  Is  yours  not  mine.  You 
may  rejoice,  /  must  mourn.  To  drag  a  man 
in  fetters  Into  the  grand  Uluminated  temple 
of  liberty,  and  call  upon  him  to  Join  you  in 
joyous  anthems,  were  inhuman  mockery  and 
•sacrilegious  irony. 

•  •       *       J       » 

"What,  to  the  American  slave.  Is  your 
4th  of  July?  I  answer:  a  day  that  reveals  to 
him,  more  than  all  other  days  In  the  year 
the  gross  injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  he 
is  the  constant  victim. 

*  •       »       •       . 

"Go  where  you  may,  search  where  vou  will 
roam  through  all  the  monarchies  and  des- 
potisms of  the  old  world,  travel  through 
South  America,  search  out  every  abuse  and 
when  you  have  found  the  last,  lay  your  facts 
by  the  side  of  the  every  day  practices  of  this 
nation,  and  you  will  say  with  me,  that  for 
revolting  barbarity  and  shameless  hypocrlsv 
America  reigns  without  a  rival  "» 
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"As  Americans,  we  love  our  country.  It  Is 
true,  but  not  because  it  is  ours  simply;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  proud  to  belong  to  it. 
because  it  Is  the  country  of  all  mankind,  be- 
cause she  opens  her  teeming  lap  to  the  exUe 
of  every  land,  and  bares  her  hospitable 
breast  to  whatsoever  wears  the  human  form. 
•  •  »  «  » 

"For  my  part.  If  I  thought  that  our  rules 
were  going  to  betray  In  this  agonizing  hour 

the   deathless   Interest  confided    to   them. 

if  I  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
were  going  at  last  to  palter  with  the  sublime 
Instincts  of  peace  and  righteousness  that 
elevated  them  to  power  and  give  them  all 
their  personal  prestige,  by  making  the  least 
conceivable  further  concession  to  the  obscene 
demon  of  Slavery — then  I  could  Joyfully  see 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  scourged  from 
the  scared  eminence  they  defile,  yea  more. 


THE    OCCASIONS 

To  suppose  that  the  speeches  of  Henry 
James.  Henry  David  Thoreau.  and  Frederick 
Douglass  truly  represent  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tory would  be  delusive.  They  do  not.  Almost 
equally  delusive  would  be  the  supposition 
that  the  celebration  of  Independence  Day 
was  given  over  entirely  to  the  celebration 
of  Independence.  The  expectation  of  throngs 
of  citizens  suggested  to  many  enterprisers  of 
varying  degrees  of  private  interest  and  public 
sph-lt  that  the  Fourth  of  July  could  be  a 
good  day  for  events  somewhat  extraneous  to 
commemorating  the  birth  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Fourth  of  July  thus  became  an  occa- 
sion for  laying  cornerstones.  In  1795  Massa- 
chusetts combined  the  celebartion  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  with  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill  '•  In 
1816  the  city  of  Baltimore  found  "the 
Fourth"  a  convenient  day  for  laying  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  monument  to  George  Wash- 
ington." With  such  good  precedent,  the  citi- 
zens of  Missouri  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  University  of  Mis- 
souri on  July  4.  1840;  "  and  six  years  later  the 
citizens  of  Springfield.  Missouri,  thought  it 
well  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Southwest 
Missouri  High  School  on  July  Fourth."  The 
precedent  established  In  1796  and  1815  was 
further  confirmed  In  Washington.  D.C,  on 
July  4.  1851,  with  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  enlargement  of  the  Capitol." 
DoubtlesB  the  expectation  of  good  summer 
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weather  in  an  era  when  auditoriums.  If  aTall- 
.nble  at  all,  ootUd  bardljr  accommodate 
throngs  of  citizens,  suggested  the  expediency 
of  holding  great  public  events  out  of  doors 
oi  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Fourth  thus  be- 
r.Miic  the  great  gathering  day,  and  not  only 
ior  the  laying  of  cornerstones.  In  1817,  the 
rhief  stockholders  in  a  super  bridge  "now 
t reeling  over  the  Sviequehannah  rtver  at  a 
pKice  called  Rock  nun"  met  to  observe  the 
work  in  progress  and  to  celebrate  the  day 
V. iih  "an  elegant  entertainment."^-  In  the 
\ears  to  follow,  great  crowds  gathered  on  "the 
Fourth"  to  witness  the  breaking  of  ground 
fur  the  new  Erie  Canal;  '"  the  commencement 
of  the  Cumberland  Road  westward  of  the 
Ohio;  "  the  opening  of  the  Croton  Aqiiedurt 
into  New  York  City;  '^  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  new  railroad  out  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
West;  '■'  and  the  opening  of  iiaxiu.ition  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Great  Hjdraulic 
Canal  at  Niagara  Falls.-* 

The  passing  years  saw  the  Fourtli  of  July 
employed  as  an  occasion  to  denounce  the 
British  and  their  high-handed  actions  at 
sea;  =•  to  aid  the  ladies  oi  the  Methodist 
church,"  to  promote  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road and  telegraph  to  San  Francisco;  "  to 
celebrate  at  Marquette.  Michigan,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Mary  Canal;  •'  to  dedicate 
before  20.000  spectators,  in  New  York,  the 
equestrian  statue  of  George  Washington  in 
Union  Square;  ~  to  organize  a  pioneer  society 
for  all  who  had  lived  in  Greene  County,  Mis- 
souri, since  1838;  ■'  and  eventually,  in  1892. 
to  plead  on  behalf  of  a  Woman  Suffrage  Club 
that  women  be  given  the  same  rights  as  those 
accorded  to  fottr  million  slaves." 

As  the  years  passed,  the  Fourth  of  July 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  available 
to  causes  or  prtvatc  concerns  even  less  re- 
lated to  Independence  Day  than  the  laying 
of  a  cornerstone  or  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  a  new  railroad.  Temperance  societies, 
seeing  the  temptations  present  even  on  the 
very  grounds  provided  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration,  found  the  time  and  place 
auspicious  for  temperance  sermons.=»  Candi- 
dates for  public  office,  from  Sheriff  to  Con- 
gressman, endeavored  if  not  to  speak  then 
at  least  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  great  day 
tended  to  become  tainted,  hi  the  opinion  of 
some  dedicated  patriots,  by  party  politics.  In 
Philadelphia,  on  July  4.  1838,  John  J.  Mc- 
Cahen  thus  employed  the  national  birthday 
to  attack  the  "acUvltles  of  the  Federal 
Party."  -  •  In  Augtista.  Georgia,  a  year  later, 
Elijah  Anglln  sought  to  celebrate  the  day 
with  a  partisan  toast: 

'Gen.  Jackson — He  has  whipped  the  Brit- 
ish, he  has  out  Generalled  the  French,  he 
has  choaked  down  the  Bank,  and  guued 
nullification."  ^ 

Perhaps  less  partisan  and  certainly  more 
acceptable,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Grief 
Meeting  held  six  years  later  In  Springfield, 
Missouri,  permitted  the  delivery  of  not  one 
but  two  lengthy  orations  especially  des- 
c.inting  xipon  the  virtues  ...  of  the  Hero 
of  Orleans  who  had  recently  died."  ■■'■  The 
celebration  held  on  July  4,  1849,  In  Orange- 
burgh,  South  Carolina,  at  which  secessionist 
toasts  were  offered,  could  hardly  qualify  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  spirit  of  1776;  ■■-  and 
in  Charleston  on  the  same  day  the  toast  of- 
fered by  T.  S.  Blandlng  might  well  have  been 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hart 
Benton,  who,  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  injure 
our  right  arm,  has  been  crushed  by  our 
Poote."  " 

Despite  all  the  causes  served  by  the  Fourth 
of  July,  however,  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans doubtless  attended  the  celebrations  for 
the  same  reason  that  prompted  Fisher  Ames 
In  1794  not  only  to  go  hear  the  oration  but 
also,  as  he  said,  "to  see  the  bustle  of  the 
Boston  frolic"  **  Often,  as  Inveterate  partici- 
pants could  report,  "A  good  time  was  had  bv 
ull." 
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Yet  not  every  one  had  p  good  time  ai  all 
of  the  many  thousands  of  observan-es. 
Sometimes,  as  with  the  magnificent  celebra- 
tion planned  by  the  Pilot  Grove  and  Pi.s- 
gah  Rangers  for  July  4.  1844.  the  raii-.s 
descended  and  the  floods  came  to  abort  all 
plan8.~  Sometimes  untoward  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  Great  Day.  as  at  Genera  and 
Auburn,  in  1835;  '■  and  at  Portsmouth.  New 
Hpnipshire.  in  1840.  when  a  large  pavilion 
erected  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  gave 
way  and  came  tumbling  down  with  a  horrible 
cra.sh.  so  that  nearly  a  thousand  persons 
were  thrown  to  the  ground  amid  "screams  of 
affrifeht.  and  .  .  .  groans  of  pain."'"  Even 
when  no  un'.ovvard  event  occurred,  the  dav 
v.as  .'-ometimes  solemn,  as  it  may  well  ha- e 
been  at  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  when  on  Julv 
4.  1796.  General  Philip'  Schuyler  cho=e  to 
aiiiionnre  his  retirement: 

"The  last  .sand.s  of  my  political  life,  ns  o".« 
of  your  representatives,  are  nearly  rtin  out: 
ini'.  whilst  I  continue  In  that  honourable 
station,  be  as.-jured  that  mv  best  abllltie? 
will  be  e.xerted  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
that  of  my  Fellow-Citizens  of  the  Western 
Counties  in  particular:  by  whose  industry  a 
howling  wilderness  Is  reducing  to  smiling  ana 
fertile  fields. "  -•■ 

Tlilrty  years  later  both  John  Adnms  a:Kl 
Thomas  Jefferson,  with  a  felicity  that  did  n  ■: 
};o  unobserved,  died  on  Independence  n.iv 
and  thus  gave  themselves  and  the  anniver- 
sary a  certain  unanticipated  dignity.  •  •nic 
observances  of  the  Fourth  before,  during,  anci 
after  the  Civil  War  often  proved  to  be  sober- 
ing and  sometimes  sombre.  In  Detroit,  on 
Independence  day.  1857,  a  fight  occurred 
in  which  Deputy  Sheriff  Small  was 
fatally  Injured.'^  In  1861,  Captain  HoweU  of 
the  Canton  Guards  was  shot  and  the  troops 
were  called  out.*>  On  the  same  day  Ex- 
Senator  Green,  after  reading  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  pursued  and  captured 
by  Col,  Palmer's  troops.'-  Two  years  later  the 
Fourth  of  July  address  delivered  bv  Brigfidier 
General  Bartholow  inveighed  against  the  re- 
bels and  their  sympathizers.'  In  1866,  the 
Civil  War  having  been  concluded.  General 
John  A.  Logan  delivering  the  Fourth  of  July 
oration  at  Salem,  Illinois,  asserted  that  In- 
dependence Day  belongs  to  loyal  men  and  not 
to  traitors,  who  have  no  civU  rights  except 
those  specifically  granted  to  them  by  the 
victors;"  and  at  Hibernia,  Missouri,  in  1868. 
the  people  aimouuced  a  Fourth  of  July  meet- 
ing to  raise  fimds  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  Confederate  dead.' 

THE   HXAaERS 

In  Pontlac.  Michigan,  on  the  Fourth  c.f 
July.  1854.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Drake  declared.  "Every- 
body  has  gone  to  the  grove  to  hear  the 
speeches."  "  Her  assertion  could  stand  with 
but  slight  modification  for  innumerable 
communities  throughout  the  United  States 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  audi- 
ences for  the  speeches  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
included,  as  some  of  the  old  folks  could  say 
with  slight  exaggeration.  'E^ervbodv  who  ii 
anybody." 

Even  in  sparsely  settled  areas,  the  audi- 
ences often  numbered  thousands  of  persons 
eager  for  sociability,  amusement,  and  speech- 
making  of  the  kind  that  came  to  be  ex- 
pected on  July  Foiu-th.  lu  davs  when  men 
and  women  walked,  rode  horseback,  or  came 
in  horse  and  buggy,  the  pioneers  traveled 
from  miles  around  on  tlie  Pourtli  of  July  to 
watch  Adam  Cobb  walk  to  and  fro  on  "the 
platform,  flourish  his  bandanna,  and  oc- 
casionally weep,  as  he  gave  his  famous  ora- 
tion. HappUy  a  text  of  his  speech  has  been 
preserved  and  inasmuch  as  some  understand- 
ing of  tlie  hearers  can  be  developed  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  .speeches  they  enjoyed, 
a  portion  of  the  text  of  Adam  Cobb's  oration 
is  reproduced : 

"I  appear  before  you.  at  this  time,  in  be- 
half of  our  beloved  Washington  and  our 
ft>refather.s.    I    have    t-inne    to    speak    their 


pr.Ti.se.s.  for  it  was  them  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  our  sorrow.s  and  made  us  a  free  and  a  hap- 
pv  people. 

"Yes.  my  friends  and  enemies,  it  was  my 
forefathers  and  anchestors  as  well  as  yours 
that  fit  with  our  beloved  Washington  when 
he  whipped  the  great  battle  of  the  cow  pens 
in  the  State  o."  old  North  Carolina.  When  the 
Red  Jackets  came  to  beguile  us  from  our 
home.",  besides  the  Red  Man  of  our  native 
l»nd.  Our  forefathers  and  our  anchestors  had 
to  work  their  rraps  the  best  they  could,  with 
the  ri.le  in  one  hand  and  the  JBrazln  seik'e 
in  the  other,  and  the  liot  broiling  sun  shinini; 
dovn  on  their  backs. 

"B'lt  our  glorious,  beloved  Washington  Is 
no  more,  for  he  Is  buried  way  down  on  old 
Pa-J'.nla  s'nore.  Whar  the  willows  wave  over 
h;.5  erave.  and  we  see  him  no  more,  for  he 
is  burled  way  down  on  old  Faqinic  shore, 
'vhere  willows  wave  over  hli  erave.  and  we  see 
him  no  more.  So  Sucet-Li  let  him  Lye.  and 
sleep  for  ever  more." 

Presumably  the  Wisconsin  pioneers  never 
heard  Adam  Cobb's  oration;  but  Mrs.  Gra- 
tiot's description  of  a  Fourth  of  July  audi- 
ence In  the  early  settlement  of  Wisconsin 
suggests  that  he  might  have  been  veil 
received : 

"The  first  insight  I  had  In  border  societv 
w  as  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  of  the 
same  year  .  .  .  Several  very  polished  piersons, 
of  course,  were  present:  but  It  was  the  con- 
tr;Kst  that  made  it  original:  Capt.  Comstock. 
Maj.  Pamsworth.  Dr.  Newhall.  Capt.  Hardv. 
Mr.  Meeker  and  others.  Col.  Strode  delivered 
ijie  oration.  But  of  miners  with  uncut  hair, 
red  flannel  shirts,  and  heavy  boots  drawn 
over  their  pants,  there  was  a  great  number, 
all  eager  to  dance  and  enjoy  themselves  to 
the  worth  of  their  money;  but  I  must  say  to 
their  praise,  that  they  ail  behaved  like  gen- 
Uemeu.  The  ladies  were  few."  •- 

In  1825.  in  the  new  Marion  Countv.  Mis- 
souri, an  estimated  500  persons  assembled 
•'with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  the  re- 
membrance of  our  birth -<iay  as  a  nation  so 
Justly  Inspires"  to  hear  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  an  oration."  On  the  same  day  in  Lick- 
ing Summit.  Ohio,  eight  to  ten  thotisand 
spect,=itors  heard  •  n-lth  universal  satisfac- 
tion" an  oration  pronounced  by  Thomas 
Ewlng.  Esq.-'  At  Springfield.  IlUnois.  the 
"young  men's  convention  and  old  soldier's 
meeting"  held  on  July  4.  1840.  attracted 
5.000  delegates  and  5.000  spectators.  '  On  the 
same  day  at;  the  Buttonwoods.  Rhode  Island 
10.000  people  met  for  the  Harrison  celebra- 
tion i:i  ccnjimction  with  the  Fourth:  -  at 
Concord.  Massachusetts.  6.000  delegates  at- 
tended a  simUar  meeting;  ~i  and  at  Salisburv 
Xorth  Carolina.  12.000  persons  assembled  In 
the  most  immense  crowd  of  people  that  ever 
was  congregated    in   North   Carolina."^ 

On  July  4,  1851.  500  people  met  in  Mar\-s- 
vUle.  Oregon  Territory,  to  celebrate  the 
Fourth,  with  an  appropriate  anthem,  a  na- 
tional prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
uf  Independence,  an  oration,  a  dinner  and 
numerous  toasts.-  On  July  4.  1859  a  crowd 
estimated  at  4.500  people  met  at  Svracuse 
Mlssotu-i.  lu  circvunstances  described  in  the 
following  accovmt: 

■  By  noon.  Uie  place  seemed  ta  be  one  liv- 
i.;:.  movinj;  mass  of  human  bfings.  com- 
po.>.jd  of  old.  young,  middle  aged.— grave  and 
\oucr;ib'e  sires  and  matrons,  the  voung  men 
riiis^'d  out  In  their  Sunday  best-^the  haud- 
soinc  young  ladies,  sprecdtng  themselves  iwe 
mean  their  hoops)  arrayed  in  gaudy  attire 
their  smiling  and  lovely  faces  beaming  with 
pleasurable  emotions — the  young  Juveniles, 
intent  upon  the  ftUl  enjoyment  of  the  great 
day,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  curly  hair— and 
lastly  a  host  of  .Africa's  sable  race.  aU  look- 
ing sleek  and  happy:  making  up  such  a  mass 
of  human  t>eint;s  as  is  seldom  seen  on  c>c>.m- 
bions  of  the  kind,  in  country  towns."  ■* 

The  responsibility  for  celebrating  the  an- 
nivpi-s;iry   was  ntirmally  placed  with  a  com- 
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mittee  whose  members  exerted 
accommodate  different  types  of 
ing  the  celebration  held"  at  Lu^s 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  July  4,  IS  1 
cipal  chiefs  of  the  Osage  Indian; 
dence.  as  was  a  ■'native  American 
life."  •'    At    Dauby,    Michigan, 
later,  whites  and  Indians  Joineb 
bration  at  which  short  addresses 
••speakers  of  both  races  were  in 
nmtual  edification.  -  At  Atoka 
riton,-,  on  July  4.   1875.  some 
celebrated  the  anniversary  for 
They  heard,  among  others,  thei 
•spoke  in  the  Choctaw  language. 
A  year  later,  at  the  centennial 
independence.  Carl  Schurz,  t.he 
■souri  stateman  of  German   bir^ 
Lafayette  Park  to  a  huge 
mans  who  throughout  the  day 
the   centennial   with   a 
eluded  marching  bands,  household 
tions.    a    liberal    display    of 
union  lanterns,  the  bursting  of 
the  glare  of  thousands  of  torche  i 

Usually    the    audiences    gathe 
Fourth  of  July  could  expect  a 
dry  land,  a  speech  by  a  man  to  w 
were  permitted  to  listen,  and  a 
riment    unclouded    by   sorrow, 
the   occasion   at   Carterville.   Ill 
A.   Washburn  described   the   ci 
composition,   and   mood   of  a 
Fourth  of  July  audience : 

"Our  folks  are  preparing  to  c 
4th  hugely.  At  Marion  'the  old 
a  big  meeting,  and  at  Carterville 
to  have  ebullition  of  Patriotism 
Eagle  Oratory,  and  possibly  of 
cold  lemonade  with  a  spike  in 
panied  by  a  regular  "Hoe  dowj 
dance.  They  make  things  lively  c 
ous  Fourth,  those  Cartervlllians 
it  requires  a  regular  "Knock- 
Drag-out  or  so." 

Sometimes   unexpected  events 
to  defeat  expectations  and  thus 
unusual  audience  or  unusual  co 
1875,  General  Sherman.  In  a 
eluded  members  of  his  staff  as 
nltaries   from   Iowa.   Illinois,    an 
denied  the  force  of  custom.  The 
brated  the  Fourth  not  on  dry  land 
the  excursion  steamer  J.  H.  Joh 
Mississippi  River  near  Quinc 
heard  a  speech  in  which  General 
complimented  the  young  men  of 
nois,  and  Ml8SOuri.'<^ 

In  Augusta,  Maine,  on  July  4 
Green  turned  the  world  upside 
she  did  the  speaking  to  an  audi 
ing  men  who  were  permitted  to 
cheer : 

"If  I  shall  have  been  so  happy 
the  approbation  of  those  for  w 
have  so  far  departed  from  the 
which  ancient  prejudices  have  to<  i 
scribed  to  our  sex,  I  shall  be 
for   all   the    sneers   of   whitUngs 
( Cheers]  I  have  been  only  desirous 
nlng  the  approving  smile  of  the 
for  my  sentiments,   not  for   mysfclf 
say  unto  you.  lords  of  creation,  i  .s 
yourselves,  if  you  doubt  my  since 
claim  it  here  In  the  face  of  all 
assembled  around  me,  and  you 
me  or  not  as  you   please — but 
one  among  you.  Tom,  Dick,  or 
I  would  give  a  braiss  thimble  to 
band,'  tomorrow."  *■ 

On  July  4,  1881.  many  Amerlcaife  who  had 
expected  to  celebrate  a  day  of  Joy  were  sub- 
dued to  learn  that  on  July  2  Char  es  J  Gui- 
leau  had  shot  their  President.  James  A 
Garfield.  When  Samuel  Odell  in  lis  Fourth 
ol  July  oration,  paid  tribute  "to  thi  President 
and  his  dear,  despairing  wife,  his  ai  ed  mother 
and  the  loving  kiss  she  gave  to  1  ?r  beloved 
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son  on  the  4th  of  March  last.  It  was  easy  to 
see  how  earnestly  the  speaker  felt  what  he 
was  saying,  and  the  tears  that  filled  the  eyes 
of  young  and  old  told  how  sincerely  the  vast 
audience  felt  and  appreciated  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  now  bangs  over  our  republic."  •' 
The  30.000  people  gathered  In  Richmond. 
Virginia,  in  1896.  formed  an  audience  with 
little  rea.son  for  the  usual  merriment.  They 
listened  to  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  Jefferson  Davis,  late  President  of 
the  Confederacy:  »■  and  some  of  them  heard 
General  John  B.  Gordon,  addressing  the  Unit- 
ed Confederate  Veterans  in  their  National 
Encampment.  pra1.=e  the  state  ol  Vlrpinla  and 
itspeople."- 

THF      Cftnif'TSM 

As  Wiohc'his  observed  in  lfl?5.  Histories 
of  criticism,  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  now 
have,  and  hij,tories  of  orators.  But  that  sec- 
lion  of  the  history  of  criticism  which  deals 
with  Judging  of  orators  Is  still  unwritten."  ■" 
In  1969.  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  or- 
atory remains  unwritten.  Even  so.  the  an- 
nalists and  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
nnieteenih  century  took  oratorv  seriously 
and  endeavored  to  p.Tss  Judgment  on  it.  If  the 
judgments  di.sclosed  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  rhetoric  and  a  limited  range  of  concepts, 
they  nevertheless  formed  a  body  of  folk- 
criticism  revealing,  as  criticism  so  often  does, 
as  much  of  the  prejudices  of  the  critic  a.s 
of  the  abilities  of  the  criticized. 

The  popular  critics  of  oratorv  tended  to 
deal  with  delivery  rather  than  with  inven- 
tion, except  as  the  orator  wa.s  observed  to 
inculcate  principles  of  morality.  Although 
notable  exceptions  can  be  found,  the  folk- 
criticism  tended  toward  generalised  praise 
particularly  for  moralistic  or  patriotic 
themes,  rather  than  caustic  comment.  The 
critic  of  O.  H.  Travers'  oration  thus  observed 
that  it  was  "in  all  Its  essentials  of  the 
high  character,  and  such  as  should  be  Im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  age."  «  Tlie  oration  of  Prof.  D.  De- 
Mott  Woodmansee  was  "spoken  of  by  those 
who  heard  It.  and  are  competent  to  Judge  as 
an  effort  worthy  of  a  scholar,  a  deep  thinker, 
and  a  true  orator.'"^'  On  one  anniversary 
Champ  Clark  was  expected  to  "Jerk  tall 
feathers  from  the  American  eagle:"  ■•'  but  on 
another  he  delivered  to  the  Law  Class  of  the 
Univer.slty  of  Missouri  an  address  stressing 
that  young  lawj-ers  should  not  feel  that  they 
must  be  atheists  to  be  successful."" 

In  an  age  that  did  not  know  microphones 
and  yet  sometimes  required  the  voice  of  the 
orator  to  compete  with  the  walls  of  children 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  not  to  mention 
occasional  outbursts  from  convivial  cronies 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  crowd,  the  most  ele- 
mentary of  critiques — "I  could  hear  every 
word"— might  represent  a  triumph  not 
lightly  to  be  regarded.  Even  some  practiced 
orators  did  not  always  attain  it.  When  Dr. 
Pope  Yeaman  delivered  a  Pouth  of  July 
oration  in  1892.  he  succeeded  with  a  good- 
natured  audience,  even  though  one  scrap  oc- 
curred "and  the  police  gathered  in  the  com- 
baUnts."  ■-  But  when  Dr.  Yeaman  spoke  four 
years  later,  the  hum  of  conversation  was  so 
loud  that  it  finally  forced  him  to  stop  speak- 
ing.'^ Even  though  the  oration  delivered 
by  Hon.  W.  W.  Thayer  on  July  4,  1892.  was 
adjudged  to  be  a  brilliant  effort,  "which 
contained  a  large  amount  of  deeply  interest- 
ing food  for  thought  for  all,"  great  dissatis- 
faction was  expressed  "because  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  was  unable  to  hear 
It."  ■' 

The  folk  critic  was  much  concerned  with 
diction,  voice,  and  delivery  generally.  Of  Dr. 
Pope  Yeaman  one  critic  observed  that  his 
words  are  each  distinctly  uttered,  dropping 
from  his  lips  like  coins  from  the  mint.  His 
sentences  are  polished  and  rounded  and  full 
of  thought.  ...  It  was  thought  by  some  that 
he  approached  perilously  close  to  politics  In 
certain   parts  of  his  speech,   but  as  he  left 


his  hearers  to  make  their  own  applications 
of  the  doctrine  he  preached  on  that  occasion, 
each  political  party  may  apply  the  remarks 
to    the    other    and   no   harm    done."'' 

However,  not  every  critic  concerned  him- 
self exclusively  with  diction.  For  example, 
one  country  editor  reported  of  a  .speaker  (re- 
ferred to  as  "colored")  that — 

"He  raised  himself  above  prejudice  and 
above  malice.  Indeed,  his  speech  was  remark- 
able, and  shows  that  Mr.  Tandy  has  a  well 
balanced  head,  a  fine  education,  an  excellent 
character  and  a  pure  heart." 

Concerning  a  second  speaker  the  editor 
opined  that  he  "is  not  as  pleasant  a  speaker 
as  Tandy  but  a  closer  and  better  reasoner."  •■• 

The  editor-critic  of  The  Oregon  Oracle 
found  the  oration  of  G.  M.  Miller  to  be  not 
of  the  usual  "spread  eagle"  style  but  one  full 
of  facts  and  practical  suggestions."  The 
flamboyance  that  came  to  be  expected  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator  appears  to  have  been 
both  enjoyed  and  deprecated.  It  could  hardly 
have  persisted  without  approval  of  some  sort: 
yet  deprecatory  references  to  the  "spread 
eagle"  style  abound.  One  account  has  it  that 
"the  Eagle  was  spread  by  so  many  orators 
(?)  the  4th,  that  his  blrdshlp  is  as  flat  as 
a  leather  apron,  and  it  will  take  him  the 
rest  of  the  season  to  organize  himself  Into  a 
rounded  form  again."  '* 

Apparently  fervent  speeches  for  the  Fourth 
of  July  were  less  objectionable  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  oration  delivered  by  John  L. 
Blair  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  July  4,  1850, 
was  adjudged  to  be  "a  beautiful  and  spirited 
composition,  creditable  alike  to  the  head  and 
heart  of  the  author,  and  was  listened  to  with 
Intense  interest  by  an  Immense  audience."  "'■ 
At  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  In  Madi- 
son nine  years  later  the  "oration  was  atten- 
tively listened  to,  and  abounded  with  apt 
references  to  the  history  of  the  day  and 
congratulatory  allusions  to  the  comparatively 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country.  It  was 
delivered  in  the  forcible  and  attractive  style 
that  characterizes  Hon.  Arthur  McArthurs 
oratory."  "> 

For  comprehensive  criticism  of  Fourth  of 
JiUy  oratory  one  must  turn  to  The  Hundred 
Boston  Orators,  a  volume  published  before 
the  Civil  War.  Unavoidably  parochial,  admit- 
tedly not  without  error,  and  couched  In  the 
phrases  of  another  day,  the  work  of  James 
Spiear  Loring  nevertheless  takes  oratory  seri- 
ously. It  provides  texts  and  criticism  of 
Fourth  of  July  orations  delivered  in  Boston 
from  1783  to  1851.  together  with  an  account 
of  the  orator  and  the  occasion.  The  Judg- 
ments rendered  reveal  a  respect  for  oratory 
as  a  form  of  intelligence  engaged  In  the  ex- 
presfjlon  and  the  forming  of  opinion ."i 

Although  a  noteworthy  earlier  work,  per- 
haps by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  Fourth  of  July  speeches.  It  does  form- 
ulate views  applicable  to  their  criticism. 
Some  of  these  views  are  colored  by  an  opti- 
mism to  which  a  present-day  critic  of  ora- 
tory might  not  subscribe: 

However  people  may  be  captivated  with 
prettily  turned  speeches  and  holyday  ora- 
tions, and  delight  in  the  play  they  give  to  the 
fancy  and  taste,  they  will  not  be  led  by  them 
to  responsible  action  on  Important  emer- 
gencies. There  is  an  Instinct,  as  It  were, 
among  the  Ignorant  and  vulgar,  as  well  as 
those  of  better  taste  and  sounder  Judgment, 
which  prevents  them  from  being  Imposed 
upon  by  theje  superficial  and  heartless 
speech  makers.  There  Is  an  earnestness  and 
naturalness  of  manner  In  all  those  who  speak 
from  feeling  and  from  Just  views  of  their 
subject,  and  who  themselves  participate  In 
the  passions  they  would  communicate,  which 
cannot  be  put  on.  Such  persons  rarely  fall 
to  find  forcible,  If  not  elegant  expressions, 
and  to  arrest  the  attention  and  Influence  the 
minds  of  their  bearers.  It  Is  such  oratory  we 
wish  to  see  encouraged  In  this  country,  and 
such  only  wc  believe  is  likely  to  succeed.*" 
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THE  APOGEE 

On  July  4,  1917,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Its 
observance  came  full  circle:  for  on  that  mem- 
orable day,  in  London,  by  order  of  King 
George  V,  the  British  Joined  unreservedly  In 
the  celebration  of  the  141st  anniversary  of 
American  independence.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  flew  from  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Welsh  Guards 
played  American  airs  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
James.  Distinguished  Englishmen,  Including 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Secretary,  attended  the  reception 
held  by  Walter  Hiues  Page,  the  American 
Ambassador  and  the  Secretary  made  Fourth 
of  July  speeches.  Ambassador  Page  said: 

"This  kingdom  Is  the  stedfast  friend  of 
freedom.  In  the  celebration  of  this  birthday 
we  therefore  dedicate  ourselves  not  only  to 
our  own  ideals  but  likewise  to  the  additional 
task  of  strengthening  our  close  friendship 
with  this  other  great  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  world." 
To  this  speech.  Secretary  Balfour  replied: 
"Are  we  not  bound  together  for  ever?  Will 
not  our  descendants,  when  they  come  to  look 
back  upon  this  unique  episode  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  say  that  among  the  Incalculable 
circumstances  which  It  produces  the  most 
beneflcient  and  the  most  permanent  is,  per- 
haps, that  we  are  brought  together  and 
united  for  one  common  purpose  In  one  com- 
mon understanding — the  two  great  branches 
of  the  English-speaking  race?"  *«' 

Perhf.ps  the  Englishman  and  the  American 
alike  were  bearing  witness  to  the  prescience 
of  Otto  von  Bismarck,  who — it  Is  said — on 
being  asked,  "What  is  the  most  important 
fact  for  the  twentieth  century?"  replied, 
"That  North  America  speaks  the  English 
language." 

On  July  4,  1917,  the  Fourth  of  July  may 
be  said  to  have  reached  Its  apogee.  There- 
after the  Americans,  as  they  became  perhaps 
more  sophisticated  and  certainly  more  urban 
in  their  civilization  and  its  accompanying 
commitments,  tended  less  and  less  to  ob- 
serve the  Fourth  of  July  at  all;  or  if  they  ob- 
served It  to  do  so  not  with  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had 
become  to  many  of  them  an  antique  relic 
of  the  long  ago,  nor  with  speeches  in  praise 
of  their  forebears  and  In  recollection  of  their 
nationhood,  but  in  frolics  at  the  beaches  or 
other  playgrounds.  It  seemed  that  as  the 
Americans  became  more  and  more  Involved 
In  saving  the  world,  they  tended  to  become 
less  and  less  appreciative  of  their  own  herit- 
age and  consequently,  as  they  thought,  had 
less  need  to  be  reminded  of  It.  In  gaining  the 
world  perhaps  the  Americans,  like  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  lost  a  country. 
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THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  pe- 
rennial criticism  of  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights  in  general  and 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  in  particular 
Is  that  such  accords  lack  adequate  con- 
stitutional  foundations.    However,    this 
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clearly  is  not  the  case  withj  respect 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Geofroy  against 
Riggs  (1889  J  described  the  r  ither  broad 
power  to  enact  a  treaty  in  t4e  following 
expansive  language: 

It  would  not  be  contended  Ihat  it  (the 
treaty-making  pMDwer)  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  constitutio  i  forbids,  or 
a  change  In  the  character  of  the  government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  states,  or  a  cession 
of  any  portion  of  the  territory  <  f  the  latter 
without  Us  consent.  But  with  hese  excep 
tlons  it  is  not  perceived  that  here  Is  any 
limit  to  the  questions  which  car  be  adjusted 
touching  on  any  matter  which  is  properly 
the  subject  of  negotiations  wli  h  a  foreign 
country. 

The  major  substantive  pifcvisions  oi 
the  Genocide  Convention — tliose  estab 
lishlng  the  crime  defining  the  crime,  pre- 
.scribing  the  punishment,  calUng  upon 
the  United  States  to  execute  the  treaty 
by  appropriate  legislation,  providing  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  pr  jviding  for 
concurrent  jurisdiction  and  askuig  for 
extradition  in  accordance  wilh  the  laws 
and  treaties  in  force — are  n<it  violative 
of  the  Constitution  and  hav;  been  in 
eluded  In  principle  in  many  of  the 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party — some  of  them  going  bick  to  the 
18th  century.  These  provision;  have  not 
only  not  denied  our  citizens  a  ay  of  their 
constitutional  rights  but  hav^.  in  many 
ca.ses  enhanced  them. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  eien  if  the 
articles  of  the  Gencxride  (Convention 
were,  on  their  face,  violative  o  f  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Supreme  Court  has  con 
sistently  recognized  that  a  tre  ity  cannot 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  for 
bids — Reid  against  Covert;  se<  also  Mis- 
souri against  Holland  and  Geofroy 
against  Riggs.  Thus,  the  Gen  tcide  Con 
vention  provisions  will  not  ajid  cannot 
violate  the  Constitution. 


THE   APPROACHING  DEPUESSION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  co]  leagues  to 
a  very  important  article  from  I  he  Econo- 
mist, entitled  "The  Approachii^  Depres- 
sion." Although  there  is  great  public 
concern  with  the  rate  of  inflation,  and 
warnings  from  such  leaders  is  Arthur 
Bums  that  a  continuation  o:  inflation 
at  present  levels  could  unde  mine  the 
very  framework  of  this  socieiy,  insufiB- 
cient  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the 
grave  danger  of  worldwide  reci  ission. 

In  fact,  as  the  Economist  art  de  points 
out.  fears  of  a  world  recessior  have  re- 
ceded as  the  oil  embargo  was  lifted  and 
fuel  became  relatively  plenliful  once 
again.  However,  higher  oil  pric  es  are  ex- 
acting a  huge  toll  on  the  ecoiomies  of 
both  developed  and  developing  countries. 
The  reduction  in  demand  caused  by  the 
higher  oil  prices  is  not  being  offset  by 
reflationary  steps  by  national  govern- 
ments, with  the  possible  result  4  demand- 
induced  depression. 

It  is  also  becoming  clearer  that  the 
recycling  of  oil  revenues  bacl  into  in- 
vestment in  oil  importing  countries  will 
not  be  the  easy  ta£k-  The  Ilurodollar 
market  is  showing  severe  strains.  The 
oil  producers  have  tended  to  jput  their 
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new  money  into  short-term  deposits, 
while  borrowers  need  credits  on  much 
longer  terms.  The  process  is  creating  in- 
creasing strains  for  the  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  could  strain  the 
limits  of  permissible  risk. 

For  example,  David  Rockefeller.  Chair- 
man of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  said  re- 
cently: 

My  own  view  Is  that  the  process  of  re- 
cycling through  the  banking  system  may 
already  be  close  to  the  end  for  some  coun- 
tries, and  in  general  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
technique  can  bridge  the  (payments)  gap 
for  more  than  a  year  or  at  the  most  18 
months. 

Yet  todays  New  York  Times  reports 
that  Italy  is  urgently  seeking  a  loan  of 
more  than  $1  billion  from  the  United 
States  or  West  Germany,  even  while 
Italy  has  pushed  her  borrowings  on  the 
Eurodollar  market  to  the  limit. 

Peter  L.  Bernstein  in  an  article  in 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  on  the  whole 
recommending  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
stocks  at  present  levels  but  pointing  out 
that  there  is  an  outside  grave  danger  of 
disaster  listed  in  the  existing  conditions 
that  could  produce  a  1929  style  crash: 

A  banking  system  with  a  thin  capital 
structure  and  many  illiquid  assets,  an  ex- 
plosion in  debt  by  most  businesses  (Includ- 
ing many  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigi- 
ous), a  complex  Eurodollar  credit  system 
without  any  lender  of  last  resort,  a  slnamer- 
Ing  financial  crisis  in  the  real  estate  area, 
a  multinational  scramble  to  accumulate  in- 
ventories at  swollen  prices  and  the  balance- 
of-payments  crisis  for  many  nations  in  the 
wake  of  the  oil  embargo  of  last  winter. 

To  which  catalog  of  disastrous  condi- 
tions must  be  added  the  continuing  and 
extremely  serious  inflation  nov.-  raging 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  Economist 
of  June  1,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Economist,  June  1,  1974) 
The  Approaching  Depression 

The  rich  world's  economic  troubles  are 
very  much  the  rich  world's  fault.  The  Arabs- 
quadrupling  of  oil  prices  was  an  unfriendly 
act.  but  a  self-righting  one.  Ministers  from 
the  member  countries  of  the  Organisation 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
were  wasting  their  time  when  they  spent  the 
greater  part  of  this  week  in  Paris  talking 
about  how  to  tackle  oil  prices,  and  then 
signed  a  pledge  not  to  make  trade  war  upon 
each  other  for  at  least  another  year.  They 
might  Just  as  well  have  promised  to  Jump 
out  of  a  window  without  breaking  any  bones. 
They  do  not  want  a  trade  war  and  the  slump 
it  would  produce,  but  that  is  where  the 
steps  they  have  severally  taken  can  collec- 
tively lead  them. 

There  has  never  been  a  problem  about  how 
to  set  at>out  neutralising  the  effect  of  higher 
oil  prices  and  the  huge  Arab  trade  surplus 
they  produce.  If  the  Arabs  do  not  choose  to 
use  their  extra  revenue  to  buy  goods  and 
services  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is 
no  transfer  of  real  resources  from  it  to  them. 
There  is  therefore  no  need  for  real  incomes 
elsewhere  to  be  cut  In  order  to  release  re- 
sources that  wUl  not  be  called  upon.  The  cost 
of  oil  puts  up  prices  and  reduces  real  de- 
mand, leaving  the  Arabs'  customers  all  the 
poorer.  But  that  csm  be  offset  by  roughly 
equal  cuts  In  indirect  taxes,  which  put  down 
prices  and  increase  real  demand  and  bring 


each  country's  growth  prospects  back  to  as- 
you-were.  The  tax  cuts  should  preferably 
stimulate  forms  of  consumption  that  do  not 
involve  the  use  of  much  oil,  but  that  is  a 
detail. 

This  would  still  leave  most  non-Arab 
countries  with  large  balance-of-payments 
deficits  on  current  account,  since  the  Arabs' 
surplus  has  got  to  be  balanced  by  someone's 
deficit  somewhere.  But  this  would  be  auto- 
matically financed  by  an  equal  outflow  of 
oil  money  on  capitel  account.  Invested  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  problem  is  to  re- 
cycle this  money  from  the  strongest  econ- 
omies, where  it  will  be  Invested,  to  the 
weakest,  where  It  wUl  be  needed.  The  figures 
for  oil  Imports  are  readily  avaUable  for  most 
countries,  so  nothing  could  Ije  easier  than 
for  the  strong  to  set  up  an  exchange  equali- 
sation account  to  lend  money  to  the  weak. 
Why  has  none  of  this  been  done?  No  ma- 
jor country  has  deflated  demand  with  in- 
direct tax  cuts  to  offset  the  effect  of  higher 
oil  prices.  There  has  been  no  general  agree- 
ment on  recycling.  Most  countries  have  al- 
lowed oil  costs  to  push  up  consumer  prices, 
so  deflating  demand.  They  have  compotmded 
this  by  Increased  monetary  stringency  and 
higher  interest  rates.  Instead  of  living  with 
oil  deficits,  many  countries  are  hoping  to  do 
the  contrary.  Almost  every  finance  minister 
Ls  emulating  Mr.  Denis  Healey  in  trusting 
that  export-led  growth  wUl  help  to  keep  up 
output  and  Incomes,  while  making  it  easier 
to  limit  Inflation;  none  seems  perturbed  by 
the  thought  that  one  country's  export-led 
growth  must  be  another  country's  import-led 
recession,  and  that  attempts  to  pass  on  this 
dirtier  end  of  the  stick  will  soon  start.  The 
rich  are  almost  doing  everything  possible  to 
ensure  a  trade  war  and  a  slump. 

What  has  caused  this?  The  fear  of  an  oil 
crisis   started    in   October   when   the   Arabs 
threatened  to  reduce  supplies  drastically,  al- 
though at  that  time  they  were  talking  of 
putting  prices  up  by  less  than  they  have  done. 
For  a  time  output  in  the  oil-importing  coun- 
tries was  physically  constrained  by  all  sorts 
of  emergency  regulations  designed  to  ward 
off  the  expected  shortage,  by  dislocations  In 
distribution  and  a  general  panic  seen  at  its 
worst  In  Japan.  This  led  to  an  absolute  fall 
in  gross  world  product  in  the  early  months  of 
this    year.    Most    big    Industrial    countries 
thought  in  November  that  oil  supplies  were 
likely  to  be  cut  by  anything  up  to  20  per 
cent  m  1974:  they  deemed  that  with  20  per 
cent  less  oil  they  would  have  to  allow  total 
output  to  fall  by  at  least  2  or  3  per  cent. 
There  therefore  seemed  no  point  In  taking 
reflationary  steps  to  offset  the  drop  In  out- 
put which  the  shortage  of  oil  caused.  Tlius 
far,   the   world   behaved   rationally   enough. 
When  oil  started  moving  with  increasing 
freedom  after  about  January,  many  people 
were  lulled  Into  thinking  that  the  danger 
of   a   world   slump   had   passed.   They  were 
right  to  think  that  there  need  no  longer  be 
a  supply-induced  recession.  But  they  did  not 
see  that   (1)    the  danger  of  a  demand-in- 
duced  recession   Is   now  very   much   bigger 
because,  on  top  of  last  autumn's  already  weak 
trend  in  demand,  there  has  now  been  added 
the  huge  check  to  consumption  caused  by 
the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  since  that  au- 
tumn;  (2)  this  Is  being  disguised  for  a  time 
because  of  a  rebuilding  of  stocks  after  they 
were  run  down  In  the  brief  supply-Induced 
recession  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  Be- 
cause they  are  blinding  themselves  to  these 
facts,  almost  all  governments  are  now  cheer- 
fully discarding  most  of  the  more  alarming 
forecasts  of  falling  output  In   1974.  which 
they  adopted  during  the  disruption  to  oil 
supplies.  Most  finance  ministries'  official  fore- 
casts for  growth  In  the  world's  largest  eco- 
nomies are  reassuring.  Some  people  are  even 
forecasting  the  start  of  a  boom  in  1976. 

But  the  truth  la  that  consumer  and  In- 
vestment demand  (not  of  stockbuildlng)  In 
most  Industrial  countries  has  been  slowing 
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down  ever  since  the  short  and  sharp  1972- 
73  boom  blew  its  top  early  In  1973.  Naturally, 
when  the  oil  was  turned  on  again,  output 
rebounded  to  make  g(x>d  the  deflclency  of 
stocks.  But  nothing  has  happened  mean- 
while to  reverse  the  steady  slide  in  demand. 
In.stead,  the  failure  to  neutraliije  the  effect 
of  higher  oil  prices  must  have  done  much 
to  liasten  the  slide. 

This  need  not  show  up  immediately.  In 
economic  storms  the  time-lag  between  light- 
ning and  thunder  is  often  quite  long.  The 
b'.illd-up  of  oil  producers'  revenue  from 
higher  prices  is  a  slow  proce.-^s.  Real  incomes 
are  not  immediately  squeezed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. None  of  this  means  that  higher  oil 
prices  will  not  hurt.  It  simply  means  that 
the  industrial  countries  have  a  breathing 
space  to  prepare  for  what  Is  coming. 

This  breathing  space  is  in  danger  of  being 
thrown  away  by  a  generation  of  economic 
Winnie  the  Poohs  following  their  own  foot- 
steps round  and  round  a  bush,  convinced  by 
the  discovery  of  each  new  set  of  tracks  that 
they  are  on  the  lieels  of  countless  woozles 
and  wlzzles.  Forecasters  in  each  country  be- 
gin from  a  universal  belief  In  the  continued 
growth  of  the  volume  of  world  trade  and  a 
fast  growth  In  manufactured  exports  at  In- 
flated current  prices.  Each  country  then  as- 
sumes that  it  will  Increase  its  own  share  of 
world  trade,  and  thus  be  able  to  reduce  Its 
national  trade  deficit.  On  the  back  of  these 
trade  forecasts,  all  countries  predict  for 
themselves  a  high  domestic  growth  rate 

Other  forecasters  then  take  these  do- 
mestic growth  estimates  to  confirm  their  own 
predictions  about  growing  world  trade  and 
Winnie  the  Pooh  takes  another  turn  round 
the  bush.  By  these  means,  the  forecasters 
convince  themselves  there  Is  nothing  to  worry 
about. 

As  long  as  these  rich  countries  believe  that 
nothing  awful  can  happen  to  them,  they  will 
not  take  action  to  avert  their  approaching 
domestic  recessions.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
worried  by  domestic  wage-push  inflation 
(sometimes  without  realising  that.  In  coun- 
tries with  progressive  income  tax  svstems, 
this  in  itself  wUl  Intensify  demand"  defla- 
tion). This  wage-push  Inflation  is  making 
them  reluctant  to  neutralise  the  demand  de- 
flation (and  cost  inflation)  caused  by  the 
new  oil  prices.  Wage  and  price  controls  have 
generally  become  unfashionable  or  are  con- 
sidered impractical.  Governments  therefore 
see  no  alternative  but  to  use  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint  to  deflate  domestic  demand, 
rather  than  face  the  Internal  and  external 
collapse  of  their  currencies.  Anv  country 
which  stepped  out  of  line  and  dared  to  re- 
flate demand  would  see  Its  balance  of  trade 
plunge  and  Its  exchange  rate  collapse. 

All  countries  are  playing  this  game  because 
all  are  suffering  from  cost-push  Inflation. 
But  If  there  are  winners  there  must  also 
be  losers.  The  winners  will  be  the  countries 
with  the  lowest  rate  of  wage  and  price  in- 
flation for  any  given  rate  of  growth  or  level 
of  unemployment,  the  countries  with  the 
greatest  competitive  edge  at  present  exchange 
rates,  and  those  best  able  to  capture  export 
orders  because  the  general  slide  hi  world 
demand  (after  the  present  stock-buUdlng 
spree)  does  not  hit  their  sorts  of  manufac- 
turers. The  fewer  problems  a  country  has,  the 
more  easily  it  can  solve  them  at  others'  ex- 
pense. The  strongest  wUl  set  the  pace,  and 
the  weakest  will  then  have  to  protect  their 
currencies  from  collapse  by  deflating  more 
savagely  or  staving  off  Imported  unemploy- 
ment by  trade  restrictions.  Italy  has  already 
been  forced  into  this.  Prance  or  Japan  could 
be  next.  The  disease  is  contagious. 

It  does  not  stop  with  the  rich.  Any  slump 
will  accelerate  the  fall  In  commodity  prices 
and  hit  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world. 
For  some  of  them  a  world  recession  would 
not  be  a  matter  so  much  of  belt-tightening, 
as  of  near-starvation.  The  developed  world 
would  not  escape  the  backlash.  Some  develop- 


ing countries  have  borrowed  heavily  on  the 
Eurodollar  market  on  the  strength  of  their 
earnings  from  high  commodity  prices.  If 
these  disappear,  there  could  be  major  de- 
faults among  some  big  banks  and  the  world's 
financial  markets  would  rock.  This  may  sound 
spine-chilling.  It  Is.  Every  rich  country  should 
look  again  at  its  own  economic  forecasts  and 
eliminate  from  them  the  growth  which  it  Is 
assuming  from  a  supposed  rise  in  net  exports 
to  other  countries,  whose  own  high  forecasts 
of  gnp  spring  from  an  assumption  that  they 
will  instead  be  Increasing  their  net  exports 
bn''k  to  it.  They  should  then  start  on  a  cam- 
pplen  for  large-scale  cuts  In  indirect  taxa- 
tion round  the  world. 

SQUEEZE    YOUR    NEIGHBOUR 

The  economic  policy  followed  by  each  In- 
dustrial country  In  1974-75  will  depend 
mainly  on  four  factors:  its  infiation  record. 
Its  growth  rate  and  pressure  of  demand  for 
labour.  Its  balance  of  payments,  and  its  gov- 
ernablllty.  The  last  decides  what  sorts  of 
controls  could  be  Introduced,  If  they  have  to 
be  Introduced.  It  becomes  crucial  whenever  a 
wage  freeze  is  under  consideration. 

Guess  who's  top  country 

Herr  Helmut  Schmidt,  the  new  German 
Chancellor,  claims  that : 

"There  Is  no  other  country  which  has  per- 
formed as  well  as  we  have,  either  on  the 
prices  front  or  on  employment." 

He  could  also  claim  balance  of  payments 
success,  in  the  sense  that  Germany,  the 
world's  second  largest  economy,  is  likely  to 
be  Just  about  the  only  non-oil-producing 
country  to  run  a  large  trade  surplus  In  1974. 
thus  further  beggaring  all  other  non-oU-pro- 
duclng  countries. 

The  economic  gloom  caused  In  Bonn  by 
last  autumn's  oil  disruption  evaporated  as 
soon  as  it  was  realised  that  Germany  could 
get  all  the  oil  it  wanted  by  paying  for  it.  The 
Germans  paid  up,  over  the  odds  where  nec- 
essary, and  their  economic  forecasts  cheered 
tip.  The  talk  of  zero  growth  or  worse  in  1974 
was  rapidly  discounted;  now  the  pundits  are 
tipping  growth  at  2-2 '2  per  cent  this  year, 
accelerating  in  the  second  half,  aided  by 
those  booming  exports.  Germany  has  the 
lowest  Inflation  rate  of  any  industrial  coun- 
try. Consumer  prices  in  the  year  to  March 
rose  a  modest  7>4  per  cent,  half  of  the  British 
rate.  This  relative  stability  owes  much  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  D-mark,  which  has 
risen  20  per  cent  against  other  currencies 
since  the  Smithsonian  agreement  In  Decem- 
ber, 1971,  but  without  putting  off  German 
exports.  The  OECD  expects  Germany  to  run 
a  current  balance  of  payments  surplus  of 
around  £2  bUllon  In  1974.  The  surplus  would 
be  even  larger  If  all  the  orders  already  on 
German  exporters'  books  were  actually  even- 
tually paid  for. 

With  this  sort  of  surplus  at  this  sort  of 
time,  Germany  has  a  clear  duty  to  expand 
Its  domestic  demand  by  cutting  indirect  tax 
rates  and  cheapening  its  interest  rates.  It 
should  hold  Inflation  In  check  by  direct  wage 
controls  If  necessary.  Instead,  Herr  Schmidt 
has  reiterated  his  opposition  to  wage  and 
price  controls,  and  indicated  that  any  re- 
laxation of  Germany's  tight  money  policy 
will  be  cautious. 

America's  catching  up 
Huff,  puff.  In  America,  the  world's  largest 
economy,  Inflation  Is  running  at  an  annual 
12  per  cent.  America  suffered  one  of  the 
sharpest  cuts  in  output  when  the  Arabs 
embargoed  oil  shipments  to  it.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  its  real  gnp  was  faUIng  at 
an  annual  rate  of  6  percent.  Optimists  say 
that  the  setback  was  concentrated  on  the 
motor  Industry  and  on  building;  that  Amer- 
ican businesses  remain  confident;  that  bor- 
rowing to  finance  expansion  continues  apace: 
and  that  there  should  be  a  recovery  In  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  with  output  rising 


by  the  last  quarter  at  an  annual  6  percent. 
Even  so,  for  1974  as  a  whole,  the  optimists 
aie  not  expecting  more  than  1  per  cent 
grov.th.  Pessimists  say  that,  since  the  re- 
building of  Inventories  Is  over,  there  is  little 
reason  why  output  should  continue  to  re- 
cover. 

The  Adniiuistratlon  hopes  that  by  the  end 
of  1974  prices  will  be  rising  at  only  an  annual 
7  per  cent,  because  this  summer's  explosion 
of   ."-onie   prices   should   moderate   once   the 
steam  from  the  end  of  controls  has  dispersed. 
The  expected  good  harvest  and  a  probable 
fall  in  world  commodity  prices  should  help. 
So  will  the  moderation  shown  by  unions,  who 
have  not  built  a  wage  explosion  on  top  of  the 
price   explosion   despite   declining,   real    In- 
comes. But  President  Nixon,  in  a  breather 
from    Watergate,    has   said    that    restrictive 
monetary  policies  will  continue  because  of 
Inflation.  Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  certainly  intends  to  keep  the 
pressure   on  the   money  supply,  which   has 
carried  interest  rates  to  record  levels.  The 
OECD  is  expecting  America's  external  pay- 
ments to  be  more  or  less  in  balance. 
Jog-along  Canada 
Next  door  neighbour.  Canada,  with  its  own 
oil.  kept  up  5  per  cent  annual  growth  even 
in  the  first  q-.iarter  of  1974.  and  thinks  it 
should  maintain  that  rate  in  the  year  as  a. 
whole.  But  prices  arc  now  rising  almost  as 
fast    as    in    America.   The   government   tried 
to  meet  this  with  a  mildly  antl-blg  business 
budget,  but  has  been  defeated  on  its  budget 
proposals.  The  general  election  has  been  ser 
for  July  8th.  If  the  Conservatives  win,  a  wage 
freeze  has  been  promised.  But  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Mr.  Trudeau  will  come  back  for 
another  spell  of  minority  rule,  and  continue 
with  a  policy  of  Jog-along.  On  overseas  trade 
Canada  expects  to  break  even  in  1974. 
France  faces  a  freeze 
France  is  still  going  for  growth.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  countries,  which  has  kept  output 
growing  since  the  middle  of  1973,  while  most 
other  countries  have  slowed  down.  It  needs 
growth  of  roughly  5  per  cent  a  year  to  absorb 
its   rising   labour  supply  without  Increased 
unemployment.  The  official  price  index  shows 
a  rise  of  13 '4  per  cent  on  a  year  ago.  La--t 
year  France  cut  its  Indirect  taxes.  The  right 
policy  later  this  year  would  be  a  repetition  of 
this  treatment,  but  the  new  finance  minis- 
ter may  feel  that  what  happened  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  forbids  this.  In  the  fir.'.t 
four  months  of  1974  Fi-ance's  balance  of  pav- 
ments  was  running  on  course  for  a  Si. 8  bil- 
lion  deficit  this  year;    but   the   April   figure 
suggests  something  over  $3  bUlion.  This  is 
much  worse  than  the  fl'j  billion  deficit  M 
Giscard  d'Estaing  was  predicting  earlier  in 
the  year.  Prance  wU  be  especially  hard  hit  bv 
the  Italian  measures  to  limit  imports. 

The  deficit  can  be  financed  for  a  while 
Prance  has  some  £3',i  bUllon  of  reserves  and 
has  already  borrowed  over  £1  billion  abroad 
this  year.  But  M.  Francois  Mitterrand's  nar- 
row defeat  by  M.  Giscard  d'Estaing  in  the 
election  has  left  the  unions  in  a  sour  mood 
Up  to  now  wage  controls  have  been  ruled  out 
as  unworkable,  politically  and  administra- 
tively. Price  controls  are  already  applied  and 
could  be  tightened,  but  only  at  the  expense 
of  limiting  the  Investment  needed  to  con- 
tinue 5  per  cent  annual  growth.  Even  so. 
a  total  wage-prlce-dlvldends  freeze  for  4-5 
months  Is  on  the  cards.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  very  likely  that  Prance  will  precipiute 
another  round  In  the  International  trade  war 
by  new  measures  to  restrict  imports.  The  tax 
system  might  be  tipped  against  Imports,  par- 
ticularly by  pushing  up  value-added  tax  on 
oil  and  oil  products.  But  direct  Import  con- 
trols are  an  alternative  being  considered. 
Europe's  mixed  bag 
All  of  the  smaller  European  economies  are 
vulnerable  to  outside  pressures  because  of 
their  dependence  upon  overseas  trade.  Bel- 
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gium  says  its  order  books,  espe 
ports,  are  full;  prices  showed  a 
rise  in  the  year  to  April,  which 
modest  inflation  these  days.  It 
current    account    surplus    in    tlje 
months  of  1974.  but  this  Is  now 
away. 

The  Netherlands  had  less  thai 
inflation  to  March,  and  expects 
balance  of  payments  surplii';.  Bu 
year  is  expected  to  be  only  2';  i^ 
the  rate  achieved  in  1973. 

In  Norway,  the  oil  scare  had  1 
as  75  per  cent  of  industry  uses 
power.  Two  upvaluations  last  y 
5  per  cent,  have  helped  to  keep  i 
to  9  pier  cent.  The  government 
to  be  maintained  In  the  region 
cent,   despite   a   large   balance 
deficit:  much  of  this  deficit  re 
of  developing  North  Sea  Oil.  and 
not  a  cause  for  worry.  The 
ated    between    the    government 
promises    Industrial    peace    for 
Sweden   has   slightly   faster   infl 
per  cent,  and  is  also  expecting 
payments  deficit   Denmark  is  in 
trouble.  F>rice  inflation  is  almost 
Britain:    with  a  rise  in  the  last 
of  14  per  cent  on  a  year  ago.  and 
jump  In  April  alone    Wages  are 
with  increases  payable  in  Septe 
inflation  is  built  into  the  system 
quarter  of   1974  Denmark's 
of  payments  deficit  may  have 
at  an  annual   rate  of  over  £500fa 
norlty  government  has  met  this 
precisely  the  WTong  policy.  Indirec  t 
been  sharply  increased  to  cut  b 
ports  and  domestic  demand. 

Wliitlam's  uorries 
Outside    Europe,   demand    in 
still  buoyant  and  raw  materials 
Inflation  is  in  double  figures,  ai  d 
rent  balance  of  payments  was  i  i 
the  first  quarter  of  i974.  Mr.  Go' 
with  his  small  majority,  will  ha|e 
in  keeping  growth  going  and  ho 
in   check.   Already   the   country 
an  epidemic  of  strikes. 
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Japan  look^  for  another  mi 

The  world's  third  largest  econor  i 
greater   trouble.   Consumer  price 
are  up  a  record  24  per  cent  on 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1974  outplit 
1  'i  per  cent  because  of  energy 
Japan  ran  a  current  account  deficjt 
£l'i  billion.  The  unions'  spring 
led  to  wage  increases  of  over  30 
this  alone  will  add  at  least  anothe: 
to  prices. 

The  Japanese  are  meeting  these 
their  usual  policy  of  tight  mone; 
Interest   rates    (which   have   alreifdy 
bankruptcies.  Including  that  of 
sugaka  Kogyo)  and  are  delighted 
that  the  old  medicine  Is  workim 
magic    by    rapidly    expanding    Ja 
ports.   The   government    now   bejev 
export-led   growth   will   sustain 
productivity,  and  help  to  restore 
price  stabUlty  as  well  as  reducln  [ 
ments  deficit  to  manageable 
is  not  made  clear  who  Is  to  run 
led    recession    to    allow    Japan's 
growth  to  proceed. 

Britain  needs  one 
Britain    is    also   hoping   for   sa 
export-led  growth,  and  starts  wl 
advantages  of  competitive  export 
depressed   home   demand.   The 
.Igures  are  good.  But  the  retail 
in  April  soared  to  more   than    1. 
above  a  year  ago,  and  added  £1.20 
&-7m    workers'    before-tax    pay    ■ 
threshold  agreements.  If  nothing 
control  wages,  British  Inflation  la 
accelerate.  This  may  not  Immedlat  >ly 
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trade  balance,  but  will  increase  domestic 
stagnation  as  company  profits  are  squeezed 
and  as  Britain's  now  very  tough  income  tax 
cuts  the  increase  in  pay  to  well  below  the 
increase  in  prices. 

Italy  needs  one  most  of  all 
The  rise  in  oil  prices  hit  Italy  just  as  the 
Italians  were  expanding  out  of  their  difficul- 
ties after  two  years  of  slow  growth.  The 
original  hope  was  that  last  years  6  per  cent 
growth  would  be  repeated.  That  hope  has 
gone.  Italy's  current  balance  of  payments 
was  in  deficit  by  over  iJl'j  billion  in  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  and  inflation  accel- 
erated to  an  annual  16-18  per  cent  this 
spring.  W.tge  e.scalator  clauses  threatened  to 
keep  it  going,  by  further  raising  employers' 
wage  bill.s  which  have  already  had  to  absorb 
a  rise  of  22  per  cent  in  minimum  industrial 
wage  rates  over  the  past  year. 

Italy's  borrowing  on  the  Eurodollar  mar- 
ket has  been  pushed  to  the  limit,  with  loans 
of  over  £.3  billion  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year.  So  the  government  felt  it  had  no  alter- 
native to  a  quickening  collapse  of  Its  cur- 
rency except  to  cut  both  imports  and  home 
demand.  It  has  forced  importers  of  many 
products  to  deposit  50  per  cent  of  their  cost, 
interest  free,  for  six  moiiths.  and  has  crarked 
down  on  bank  credit  end  raised  the  banks' 
base  rate  to  14 '2  per  cent.  But  the  latest 
signs  are  that  the  crisis  is  likely  to  persist  for 
some  time. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  American,  Dr.  Theodore  C. 
Marrs.  recently  concluded  12  years  of 
service  in  the  Pentagon,  most  of  which 
was  involved  in  connection  with  Resen'c 
and  Guard  forces. 

Dr.  Marrs  has  served  for  the  last  4 
years  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Resei-ve  Afifairs.  Just  recent- 
ly he  has  accepted  a  position  as  coun.sel 
to  the  President  but  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  pohcy  area  involving  na- 
tional defense. 

Dr.  Marrs  rendered  an  outstanding 
service  during  his  years  in  the  Pentagon 
and  is  especially  proud  of  Ivis  successful 
efforts  in  connection  with  improving  the 
readiness  of  our  Reserve  forces.  His  serv- 
ice deserves  recognition  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Marrs'  departure  from  the  Pentagon  he 
authored  a  brief  article  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Air  Reserve 
magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  entitled,  "Insight"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Insight 

I  By  Hon.  Theodore  C.  .Marrs) 
For   12  years  my  efforts  have  been  dedi- 
cated   to   one   objective  .  .  .  increasing    the 
readiness  of  Reserve  Forces. 

During  this  12  years,  a  variety  of  attitudes 
toward  the  Guard  and  Reserves  have  been 
present.  Some  of  this  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Reserves  has  been  subtle  and 
sophisticated — ^some  has  been  crude  and 
callous. 

Despite  or  because  of  this  milieu  of  con- 
flicting attitudes  or  prejudices — the  >  sslc 
objective  of  readiness  of  Reserve  Force .  has 
become  more  clearly  defined  la  the  past  few 
years.  And  the  ability  to  develop  timely  re- 
.sponslveness   has   been   demonstrated — par- 


ticularly with  Air  Force  fighter,  tanker  and 
airlift  units.  The  simplistic  but  reliable  pa- 
rameters of  readiness  have  become  evident — 
ef'ulpping.  manning  and  training. 

The  importance  of  moving  administrative 
actions,  training  and  testing.  Into  pre-  rather 
than  post-mobilization  Is  now  increasingly 
recognized. 

The  Inherent  economy  of  lower  people 
cast  in  the  Reserve  Forces  has  become  more 
widely  tmderstood. 

Airlift  plans  and  capability  make  early 
deployment  increasingly  feasible  for  Guard 
and  Reserve  as  well  as  Active  Forces.  These 
facts  have  led  logically  to  the  conclusion 
that  Reserve  Forces  can  be  a  major  national 
.security  bargain  as  we  approach  1976  Juit  as 
truly  as  was  the  case  in  1776. 

They  have  also  led  logically  to  the  essen- 
tiality of  supporting  Reserve  Forces  to  the 
level  of  readiness  and  responsiveness  called 
for  to  meet  national  security  requirements. 
And,  finally,  these  facts  coupled  with  ter- 
mination of  the  draft  have  forced  accept- 
ance of  the  role  of  the  Reserve  Forces  as  the 
initial  and  primary  augmentation  for  Regu- 
lar Forces.  Even  the  most  tradition  bound 
and  protective  holdouts  have  begun  to  real- 
ize that  the  survival  of  our  nations  mili- 
tary forces  and  our  nation  Itself  is  depend- 
ent on  how  well  we  equip,  man.  train  f.nd 
deliver  In  theatre  a  combined  force  of  Ac- 
tive, Guard  and  Reserve  Americans. 

Equlppmg  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  has 
been  a  continual  challenge.  Tlie  war  hi 
Southeast  Asia  took  place  following  what  was 
for  the  most  part  a  period  of  inadeqttacy  of 
planning  and  providing  for  combat  service- 
able Reserve  Force  equipment.  The  resources 
f-jnded  for  Reserve  and  Guard  were  repeat- 
edly diverted.  As  a  result,  many  units  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  were  bled  of  equipment 
to  the  point  of  not  being  a  viable  alternati\e 
in  1965  when  additional  forces  were  needed 
In  Vietnam. 

Readiness  involves  the  ability  of  the  forces 
on  hand  to  carry  out  operations  with  equip- 
ment In  working  order  and  adequate  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  fuel,  spare  parts,  etc. 
Our  principal  readiness  problems.  In  the  Ac- 
tive Force,  remain  centered  upon  the  maldis- 
tribution of  assets  and  personnel  turbulence 
engendered  by  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict. 
With  the  Increased  reliance  on  'he  Guard 
and  Reserve,  there  has  been  Increased  em- 
phasis on  upgrading  the  readiness  capability 
of  the  Reserve  components.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished primarily  by  Increasing  mo&eml- 
zation,  mission  changes,  and  unit  conver- 
sions. Presently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
directed  study  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
In  the  ToUl  Force  Is  underway.  It  Is  Includ- 
ing In  its  study  efforts:  the  avaUabDlty, 
force  mix,  limitations  and  potential  of  the 
selected  Reserve  In  a  national  emergency. 
Now  Initiatives  to  Improve  the  readiness  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  hopefully  will  result 
from  this  effort,  which  Is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate this  year. 

The  Secretary's  policy  of  being  able  to  get 
there  first  with  the  most — and  getting  there 
with  peacetime  economical  and  wartime  ef- 
fective forces — can  determine  the  future  of 
this  nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  that  combat  ready  Reserve 
Forces  have  been  produced  in  some  areas  and 
can  be  produced  In  others  at  a  less<?r  cost 
In  the  Reserve  Force.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
DOD  and  the  Congress  Uke  full  advantage  of 
the  corollary  that  we  can  throtigh  judicious 
development  and  use  of  Reserve  Forces  get 
more  forces — ready  forces — for  the  same 
money  or  equal  (ready)  force  etrtictiire  for 
less  money. 

To  some  extent  we  can  «olntly  move  In 
the  directions  I  have  Indicated  In  FY  75.  In 
FY  76  we  have  to  equip,  man  and  train 
Reserve  Forces  or  we  fall  to  profit  from  the 
built-in  potential  for  economy  In  time  of 
peace  and  effectiveness  in  time  of  war. 
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CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  ON  VITA- 
MIN RECOMMENDED  DIETARY 
ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  proposal 
to  regulate  safe  vitamins  and  minerals 
as  dangerous  drugs  if  they  exceed  150 
percent  of  the  so-called  recommended 
daily  allowance  or  recommended  dietary 
allowance  (RDA)  of  vitamins  and  min- 
erals, is  based  on  an  arbitrary,  unscien- 
tific, and  tainted  standard.  The  RDA 
standard  is  established  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  which  is  influenced,  dominated, 
and  financed  in  part  by  the  food  indus- 
try. It  represents  one  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous conflicts  of  interest  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  author  of  a  bill.  S.  2801.  which  has 
38  Senate  cosponsors  which  would  pre- 
vent the  FDA  from  putting  its  regula- 
tions into  effect  next  Januai-y  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  matter. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  reasons  why 
the  so-called  recommended  daily  allow- 
ance <RDA>  is  a  capricious,  unscientific, 
and  illogical  standard. 

CONFLICTS    OP    INTEREST 

First  and  foremost  is  the  unconscion- 
able conflict  of  interest  of  those  on  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  which  estab- 
lishes it.  The  board  is  both  the  creature 
of  the  food  industi-y  and  heavily  financed 
by  the  food  industry.  It  is  the  narrow 
economic  interest  of  the  industiy  to  es- 
tablish low  official  RDA's  because  the 
lower  the  RDA's  the  more  nutritional 
their  food  products  appear. 

The  board's  industi-y  liaison  panels 
include  bre^^kfast  food  companies,  candy 


makers,    soft-drink    producers,    baking 
firms,  and  chemical  corporations. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board,  for  example,  occupies 
an  academic  chair  funded  by  the  Mead- 
Johnson  baby  food  company.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  FDA  vitamin  hearings  not 
only  as  an  FDA-Govemment  witness  but 
also  on  behalf  of  such  firms  and  groups 
as  Mead-Johnson  and  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 

He  was  also  scheduled  to  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  Pet  Milk  Co.  and  Distillation 
Products.  His  researcli  was  funded  to  the 
time  of  about  $40,000  by  the  FDA  and  he 
had  additional  Government  grants  of 
about  $90,000  in  the  year  he  appeared  for 
the  FDA. 

In  the  latest — 1974 — edition  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board's  recom- 
mended daily  allowances,  most  values 
that  were  changed  wei'e  lowered  from 
previous  standards.  There  is  a  very  sim- 
ple and  quite  unscientific  reason  for 
this. 

With  low  RDA's  the  food  companies 
which  advise  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  can  then  print  tables  on  their 
food  packages  making  their  products  ap- 
pear to  contain  a  higher  level  of  nutri- 
ents than  if  higher  or  optimum  levels 
were  established.  When  milk  and  fi-uit 
together  provide  as  much  nutritional 
value  as  the  breakfast  food  they  are 
eaten  v^-ith,  one  can  see  how  ridiculously 
low  and  self-serving  the  new  low  RDA 
standards  really  are. 

VALUES   FLUCTUATE   CAPRICIOUSLY 

A  second  reason  why  the  RDA  stand- 
ards are  suspect  is  that  they  have  fluctu- 
ated capriciously  from  year  to  year  both 
in  the  nutrients  listed  and  in  the  rec- 


ommended daily  allowance.  For  example, 
in  the  recommendations  by  the  board 
for  pantothenic  acid,  a  B  complex  vita- 
in,  in  the  period  1964-74.  it  was  not  on 
the  1964  list,  was  listed  at  5  milligrams 
on  the  next  list,  v.as  not  on  the  third 
list,  was  back  at  5  milligrams  on  the 
fourth  list,  was  doubled  to  10  milligrams 
on  the  fifth  list,  and  was  removed  com- 
pletely from  the  latest  1974  edition. 

Is  it  a  drug?  Is  it  not  a  drug?  Under 
the  proposed  FDA  regulations,  10  milli- 
gram capsules  would  have  been  regulated 
as  a  drug  after  the  second  and  fourth 
editions  of  the  RDAs,  as  a  food  or  a  food 
supplement  imder  the  fifth  change,  and 
ignored  after  the  1974  list. 

In  the  1968  RDA  list,  there  were  55 
changes  in  value  from  the  1964  list,  vary- 
ing from  20  to  700  percent.  The  latest — 
1974 — list  shows  similar  subjective  and 
unscientific  vaiiations.  In  the  1964-74 
period  the  RDA's  recommendad  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  for  a  child  of 
4  have  varied  by  100  percent  for  vita- 
min A.  230  percent  for  vitamin  E,  700 
percent  for  folacin,  150  percent  for  vita- 
min B-1,  122  percent  for  vitamin  B-6, 
and  300  percent  for  vitamin  B-12. 

How  can  such  an  unstable  standard 
be  used  to  regulate  vitamins?  The  RDA  s 
are  not  scientific  standards.  They  are  lit- 
tle more  than  subjective,  off-the-cuff 
and,  in  many  cases,  prejudiced  values. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  giving  the  RDA's  for 
16  nutrients  as  recommended  by  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  since  1964,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  I.    RDA  VALUES  SINCE  1564  FOR  16  SELECTED  NUTRIENTS 


Nutiient  and  individual 


Vitamin  A.  I.U.: 

CMIdof4.. 

Pratnancy.. 
VllamlnE,  I.U.: 

Child 

Pregnancy.. 
Vitamin  C,  mg.: 

Child. 


Prtenancy 

Folate,  foiaein.  meg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Vitamin  Bi,  nig.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Vitamin  Bi.mg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Niacin,  mg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Vitamin  B<,  mg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Vitamin  Bp,  meg.: 

Child 

Piegnancy 

Pantothenic  acid,  mg.:  Child. 

Biotin.  mg,:  Child 

Iodine,  meg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

Magnesium,  mg.: 

Child 

Pregnancy 

l'on,mg.:  Child 

Copper,  mg.:  child 

Zinc,  mg.;  Child 


A 

B 

3.500.0 
8  000.0 

c 

2.508.0 
6.000.0 

0 

E 

F 

Minimum 

lo  maximum 

variation 

of  RDA 

(percent) 

lat»st 

variation 

ard 

direction 

(percent) 

2,500.0 
6,000.0 

3.500.0 
8.000.0 

5.000.0 

8.000.0 

2  500.0 
S.  000.0 

100 
60 

50 

38 

None 
None 

15.0 
30.0 

lao 
aao 

15.0 
30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

9  0 

15.0 

230 

100 

70 
50 

50.0 
100.0 

CO  0 
100. 0 

4ao 

MLO 

40.0 
60.0 

6ao 

60.0 

40.0 
60.0 

50 
67  .   . 

33 

None 
None 

50.0 
100.0 

?00.0 

aoe.o 

306.0 
800.0 

400.0 
800.0 

200.0 
800.0 

TOO 
700  .  .. 

50 

.6 
1.0 

.8 
1.2 

.s 

1.1 

l.t 
l.J 

1.5 
17 

.9 

1.4 

150 

70 

40 

IS 

1.0 
1.5 

1.3 
19 

.9 

LS 

1.2 
2.0 

1.7 

2  0 

1.1 
1.5 

67 
33 

35 
25 

11.0 
16.0 

14.8 
21.0 

ILO 
1&.0 

15.0 
20.0 

20.0 
20.0 

!2.0 
16.0 

(3 

25 

40 
20 

None 
None 

l.O 
2.0 

.9 

2.S 

1.2 
2.5 

2.0 
2.5 

.9 
2.5 

122 
2s  .... 

5S 

None 
None 

NOM 

None 

2.5 
S.0 
S.0 

None 

4.0 
i.0 

None 
None 

5.0 
8.0 
5.0 

None 

6.9 

1.0 

10.0 

.3 

15 

4.0 

Mone 

None 

300 

100 

100 

0 

75 
50 

0 
0 

None 
None 

10.0 
150.0 

n.o 

125.  • 

110.0 
150.  U 

15a  0 

150.0 

(0.0 
125.0 

«7 

20 

47 
17 

None 
None 
10.0 
Nona 
None 

200. 0 

300.0 

IZO 

1.0 

Noro 

200.6 
450.0 

lao 

Nen« 
None 

250.0 

450.0 

10.0 

2.0 
None 

400.  a 
450.0 

ItO 
2.0 

15.0 

200.0 
450.0 

10.0 
Nm* 

10.0 

100 
50 

10 
100 
50 

SO 

4& 

• 
S3 

A:  1964  FNB's  ROA's  E«h.  fr  14-1863. 

B:  1966  FDA's  RDA's  in  staved  regulations. 

C:  1968FNB'sRDA'sExh.  P  651. 


D:  1970  FNB's  RDA's  introduced  by  SebrellExh.O  391  3A. 
I-  1973  FDA's  ROA's  in fmat  regulations. 
F:  1973  74  f  NB'i  RDA's.  publishetl  1974. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pr 
not  only  do  the  RDA's  flut;tuate 
ciously  and  are  established 
overwhelming    economic 
self-serving  interests,  but  t 
considerable  body  of  scientific 
that  the  RDAs  are  ridiculo^isly 
example: 


iident,  third. 

capri- 

)y  those  with 

qonflicts    and 

ere  is  a  vei"y 

evidence 

low.  For 


EXAMPLES    or    LOW    V.l  LL:ES 


IS 


.ei 


the 


thht 


Folacin.  The  RDA  for  fol 
categories  of  individuals  h 
700  percent  in  the  last  10  y 
400  micrograms  for  mature 
latest  pronouncement  cut 
children  in  half.  This  has 
very  time  the  Canadian 
nutritional  survey  found 
Canadians    had    "moderate 
levels  of  folacin  in  their 
10  percent  of  all  Canadians 
range  of  "high  risk"  deficiem  y 

There  is  strong  evidence  t  nat  the  lack 
of  folacin  produces  congeni  ;al  deformi- 
ties and  increases  the  dan  ;er  of  acci 
dental  hemorrhage  by  fivefo  d.  It  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  as  the  most 
widespread  deficiency  in  the  United 
States,  especially  among|  pregnant 
women. 


cin  for  some 

varied  by 

rs.  It  is  now 

adults.  The 

RDA  for 

:;ome  at  the 

Qovernment's 

half  of  all 

deficiency" 

bl(lod  and  that 

were  in  the 


h 


1£7 


are 


In  hght  of  such  evidence, 
tablished  for  folacin  by  th 
Nutrition  Board  appears  to 
ously  low. 

Vitamin  B-6.  The  1974 
min  B-6  in  23-50-year-old 
milligrams.   But  Dr.   Paul 
eminent  scientist  who 
min  B-6  recommended  hi 
general  RDA  for  B-6  should 
grams  a  day  or  12.5  times 
RDA.  Women  on  the  pill 
subject  to  vitamin  B-6 
millions  of  women  in  the 
age  group  are  told  by  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board 
get  a  sufBcient  amount  of 
eighth   the  level   which   its 
recommends. 

Vitamin  C.  There  is  now 
body  of  scientific  evidence,  in 
the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
ing.  the  Nobel  laureate,  that 
quirement  for  vitamin  C  is 
the    45    milligrams    RDA 
mended    by    the    Food    anc 
Board. 

The  double  blind  test 
University  of  Toronto  by 
derson,  Reid,  and  Beaton  in 
the  subjects  got   1   gram — 1 
grams  a  day — or  22  times 
RDA— and  the  other  half  a 
90  to  120  days — Canadian 
elation  Journal,  September  1 
some  amazing  results.  The 
nesses,  the  duration  of  illnesses 
confined  at  home,  the  days 
and  so  forth,  were  all 
nificantly"  lower  for  the 
opposed  to  the  placebo  group. 

The  45  milligrams  RDA 
posed  by  the  Food  and 
is  actually  less  than  the 
milligram  level  said  to  be 
to  prevent  scurvy.  But  after 
aiT.  vitamin  C  In  100,  250,  oi 
gram  tablets  will  be  called  a 
regulated  accordingly. 
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UNSCIENTIFIC    STANDARD 

The  proposal  to  subject  safe  vitamins 
and  minerals  to  regulation  as  drugs  by 
the  FDA  if  they  are  sold  in  quantities  of 
150  percent  or  more  of  the  so-called  RDA 
is  a  biased,  unscientific,  and  capricious 
standard.  At  best  the  RDA's  are  only  a 
"recommended"  allowance  at  antedilu- 
vian levels  designed  to  prevent  .some  ter- 
rible disease.  At  worst  they  are  based 
on  the  conflicts  of  interest  and  self- 
serving  views  of  certain  portions  of  the 
food  industry.  Almost  never  are  they 
provided  at  levels  to  provide  for  optimum 
health  and  nutrition. 


le  RDA  es- 
'  Food  and 
be  danger- 


RIPA  for  vita- 
emales  is  2 
4>yorgy,   the 
discovered  vita- 
1  that  the 
be  25  milli- 
the  present 
especially 
Yet 
year-old 
and  the 
they  can 
at  one- 
discoverer 


defi  ciency. 
23-50 

FDA 

til  at 
IU-6 


veiT  wide 

addition  to 

1  iinus  Paul- 

daily  re- 

inany  times 

recom- 

Nutrition 


n)w 


Pro  'essors 


performed  at  the 

An- 

which  half 

,000  milll- 

present 

l|lacebo,  for 

Meidical  Asso- 

; — showed 

nujnber  of  ill- 

,  the  days 

at  work, 

statistically  slg- 

vitimin  C  as 


lest 


lev(  1  now  pro- 
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UNJUSTIFIED  OIL  PRICE  INCREASES 
GRANTED  IN  DECEMBER  BY  COLC 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week,  the  Interior  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Sawhill  as  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration. 
In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  ex- 
plored various  facets  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  most  important  matters 
addressed  at  the  hearings  was  the  Ad- 
ministration s  policy  on  petroleum  pric- 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing,  certain 
internal  documents  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  were  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  which  in- 
dicate that  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  December  1973  $1  increase  in  the 
controlled  price  of  domestic  crude  oil. 
In  fact,  these  memoranda  show  that  the 
COLC  in  granting  this  increase,  did  so 
with  the  understanding  that  "no  addi- 
tional costs  were  involved,"  that  this  in- 
crease would  not  elicit  new  supplies,  and 
would  only  result  in  short  term  increased 
profits  for  producers.  These  memos 
further  indicate  that  the  $1  price  in- 
crease granted  in  December  would  have 
a  serious  adverse  impact  on  the  inde- 
pendent sector  of  the  industry  and  would 
result  ui  windfall  profits  to  producers. 
One  memorandum  points  out  that  the 
$1  increase  in  crude  prices  would  con- 
stitute a  shock  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude to  the  economy  that  could  not  be 
offset,  and  would  provide  an  upward 
push  to  world  oil  prices. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  more  astound- 
ing quotes  from  these  memorandum. 

From  a  December  7,  1973,  Issue 
Paper:  "Old  Oil  Ceiling  Prices"  pre- 
pared by  the  Energy  Division,  Cost  of 
Living  Council: 

Increasing  the  price  celling  of  domestic 
crude  may  trigger  additional  price  Increases 
by  countries  exporting  crude  to  the  United 
States.  Apparently  these  countries  are  not 
reluctant  to  Increase  prices  without  a  cor- 
responding U.S.  Increase  but  would  be  even 
more  likely  to  do  so  with  a  domestic  in- 
crease. A  higher  base  for  celling  crude  will 
probably  also  mean  a  higher  price  for  new 
and  released  oil. 

As  no  additional  costs  are  Involved  and  a 
ceiling  Increase  In  the  price  of  crude  would 
be  based  on  other  factors  such  as  world 
market  prices  and  the  desire  to  Increase 
domestic  prices  of  products  to  deter  de- 
mand, this  Is  an  arbitrary  decision. 

A  substantial  Increase  in  crude  prices 
which  is  not  based  on  cost  increases  would 
mean   Increased   profits   for   producers.   Oil 


companies  with  crude  resources  would  show 
even  higher  profits  than  have  already  been 
so  highly  publicized.  Oil  companies  lacking 
crude  resources  will  object  to  paying  the 
hlglier  crude  price  unless  costs  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Gross  profit  at  each  stage  of  price  In- 
creases listed  above,  based  on  256  million 
barrels  per  month  of  celli  -.g  crude  produc- 
tion would  be  $89.6  million  per  month  at 
^f^  cent.3  per  barrel:  $256  million  per  month, 
at  .$1.00  por  barrpl:  and  $512  million  per 
month  at  $2.00  per  barrel. 

From  a  December  18,  memorandum 
"Notes  on  the  9  a.m.  Meeting,  Tues- 
day. December  18  Concerning  the  Price 
of  Domestic  Crude  Oil"  prepared  by  Wil- 
ham  Walker.  General  Counsel,  Cost  of 
Living  Counoil: 

It  was  agreed  that  about  200,000  barrels 
per  day  ol  additional  oU  would  be  obtained 
through  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
during  the  fitst  six  months  or  so  of  next 
year.  This  Increase  would  result  even  ab- 
sent a  ri.se  In  the  price  of  domestic  crude 
through  operation  of  the  existing  two-tier 
system  limitations  on  additional  crude  pro- 
duction result  from  supply  llnUtatlons  on 
such  commodities  as  rigs,  drilling  bits,  steel 
tubing,  etc.  The  long-run  concern  expressed 
about  the  two-tier  system  was  that  as  the 
spread  increases  between  the  price  of  new 
oil  and  the  price  of  old  oil.  there  is  increas- 
ing  Incentive  to  cheat." 

Herb  Stein  pointed  out  that  the  higher  the 
initial  price  Increase  for  domestic  crude  the 
sooner  we  wUl  reach  the  point  of  equilibrium. 
He  opted  for  $12.00  per  barrel,  stating  thai 
"Ifs  big  enough  to  avoid  the  need  for  ra- 
tioning. 

Fiom  a  December  19,  1973,  memoran- 
dum "Tlie  Pricing  of  Domestic  Cmde 
Oil"  prepared  by  Jolm  T.  Dunlop  for 
George  P.  Shultz: 

Such  a  large  jump  would  further  escalate 
the  bidding  In  the  international  markets  and 
raise  the  price  still  further  that  the  pro- 
ducing countries  could  expect  to  get. 

The  economic  system  confronts  major  un- 
certainties. A  shock  of  this  magnitude  is 
likely  to  help  set  off  a  number  of  inflationary 
reactions  which  will  preclude  any  further 
orderly  withdrawal  from  controls.  Decontrol 
would  become  a  rout. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  price  of  domes- 
tic crude  be  raised  now  to  $5.00  by  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  (with  a  tax  announcement 
at  the  White  House)  and  that  a  further  in- 
crease of  about  the  same  amount  be  consid- 
ered In  several  months  (not  to  be  announced 
now) .  The  $5.00  old  oil  price  (and  $8.00  new 
oil)  would  yield  an  immediate  average  price 
of  $5.75. 

From  a  December  IC,  1973,  issue  paper: 
"Crude  Oil"  prepared  by  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  consultants  to  the 
Energy  Division,  Cost  of  Living  Council: 
Increase  celling  prices  for  old  crude  oil: 
Impact:  The  size  of  the  Impact  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  price  rise  allowed 
and  Is  covered  In  Part  II.  Other  potential  Im- 
pacts are  seen  primarily  as: 

1.  Possible  world  price  response  of  still 
further  Increases. 

2.  Creation  of  sizeable  windfall  profits  to 
producers  which  would  be  hard  to  Justify 
unless  some  means  were  found  to  either  re- 
capture these  through  taxes  or  by  a  require- 
ment that  the  profits  be  used  for  exploration 
and  development. 

3.  Uneven  consequences  of  such  price  rises 
as  between  the  Integrated  refiners  (who 
v/ould  benefit  from  the  Increased  crude  prices 
received  as  producers)  versus  the  Independ- 
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ent  refiners  (who  could  merely  pass  on  the 
costs  they  actually  incurred) . 

Magnitude  of  price  Increases: 

Impact:  An  Increase  to  $5.00  per  barrel 
from  the  present  $4.17  per  barrel  woiild  In- 
crease total  costs  on  the  order  of  $2.5  billion 
per  year  (based  September  1973  volumes  of 
old  crude) .  These  would,  of  course,  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  product  price  Increases. 
An  Increase  to  $6.00  per  barrel  would  cost  an 
additional  $3  billion. 

All  of  these  Increased  prices  will  be  re- 
flected as  larger  profits  to  independent  pro- 
ducers. 

A  more  direct  and  more  palatable  solution 
seems  to  be  possible  in  terms  of  effecting 
price  rises  through  a  public  mechanism  such 
as  taxation  and  pricing  rules  which  could  be 
designed  to  deal  appropriately  with  refinery 
yield  mixes  and  safeguarding  of  downstream 
levels  of  distribution. 

In  view  of  this  information,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  against  the  merits  of  re- 
ducing the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  documents  together  with 
Ralph  Nader's  letter  of  transmittal  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
Txas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  7,  1974. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Enclosed  are  cop- 
ies of  several  memoranda  and  Issue  papers 
provided  to  my  office  by  John  Dunlop  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest, under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  for  data  and  analyses  supporting  the 
CLC  decision  of  December  19,  1973  to  raise 
the  celling  price  for  domestic  old  oil  by  $1.00 
per  barrel.  These  documents  contain  no  eco- 
nomic data  or  analyses  that  Justify  the  deci- 
sion to  Increase  the  celling  price  for  old  oil. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contain  conclusions 
which  provide  arguments  against  the  price 
Increase.  Por  example,  a  paper  prepared  by 
CLC's  Energy  Division  concedes  that  a  price 
Increase  for  old  oil  could  not  be  Justified  as 
eliciting  Increased  production  because  old  oil 
fields  were  already  producing  at  maximum 
levels  (Tab  B,  p.  5).  Another  document 
admits  that  any  increase  In  production  of 
old  oil  due  to  increased  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary recovery  would  have  occurred  without 
any  Increase  in  the  price  of  old  oil  (Tab  D 
Pl). 

A  report  prepared  for  the  CLC  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  (SRI)  concluded 
that  a  price  increase  for  old  oil  would  not 
Increase  production  because  the  bottleneck 
on  domestic  production  was  an  equipment 
shortage,  not  the  price  celUng  on  old  oU 
(Tab  E,  p.  4).  The  SRI  report  also  predicted 
that  no  significant  decline  In  demand  for 
refined  products  would  result  from  a  mod- 
erate Increase  In  the  price  for  old  oil  and 
argued  that  the  Incentive  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  export  crude  oil  to  the  higher 
priced  International  market  could  be  con- 
strained by  export  regulations  and  taxes 
(Tab  E,  p.  5) .  As  one  of  the  CLC  papers  says, 
the  increase  In  the  price  celling  of  old  oil 
was  an  "arbitrary  decision"  (Tab  B,  p.  6). 

This  "arbitrary  decision"  will  transfer  from 
2.5  to  3  billion  dollars  from  consumers  to  oil 
producers  in  1974.  Authority  to  maintain  or 
alter  the  price  ceiling  on  old  oil  was  trans- 
ferred from  CLC  to  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
late  m  December  of  1973.  Despite  the  lack  of 
Justification  for  the  price  Increase  and  the  re- 
peated complaints  of  Congressmen  and  con- 
sumer groups,  FEO  has  maintained  the  price 
Increase  for  almost  six  months.  During  the 
confirmation  hearings  which  you  are  begin- 
ning today  on  Mr.  Sawhlll's  nomination  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 


istration, he  should  be  required  to  explain  his 
maintenance  of  this  unjustified  gouging  of 
consumers  In  order  to  provide  a  handout  to 
oil  producers. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

Cost  or  Living  Council, 
Economic  Stabilization  Procbam, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  15,  1974. 
memorandum 
Si.bJecl:  CLC  Staff  Papers  Regarding  the  De- 
cision Made  December  19,  1973.  to  Raise 
the    CeUlng    Price    for    Domestic   Crude 
(Old)  OU. 
The  material  attached  to  this  memoran- 
dum Includes  all  CLC  staff  papers  prepared 
and  sent  to  me  prior  to  December  19,  1973, 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  decision 
made  and  announced  that  day  to  raise  by 
one   dollar    the    ceUing    price  "for   domestic 
erude  petroleum.  A  memorandum  prepared 
by    me    and    handed    to    Secretary    George 
Shultz  at  8:00  a.m.  on  December  19,  1973, 
includmg  my  own  recommendations  on  this 
.subject  is,  also  Included. 

Tab  A — Undated  Memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Energy  Division,  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil and  sent  to  the  Director  around  the  mid- 
dle of  December  on  the  long-run  supply 
price  for  petroleum. 

Tab  B— December  7,  1973, 1.ssue  Paper:  "Old 
Oil  Celling  Prices'"  prepared  by  the  Energy 
Division,  cost  of  Living  Council. 

Tab  C— December  18,  1973,  Memorandum 
prepared  by  the  Energy  Division,  Cost  of 
Living  Council,  on  petroleum  supply  and 
demand  elasticities. 

Tab  D— December  18,  1973,  Memorandum 
"Notes  on  the  9:00  a.m.  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
December  18  Concerning  the  Price  of  Do- 
mestic Crude  OU"  prepared  by  WUliam 
Walker,  General  Counsel,  Cost  of  Living 
CouncU.  ^ 

Tab  E— December  18,  1973,  Issue  Paper: 
"Crude  OU  '  prepared  by  Stanford  Research 
Institute  consultants  to  the  Energy  Divi- 
sion, Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Tab  P— December  19,  1973.  Memorandum 
"The  Pricing  of  Domestic  Crude  OU"  pre- 
pared by  John  T.  Dunlop  for  Georee  P 
Shultz. 

The  December  19  decision  to  raise  the 
ceUlng  price  for  "old"  oU  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Chairman  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  CouncU  after  consulta- 
tion with  several  administration  officials  In- 
cluding Mr.  WUllam  Simon,  Mr.  Herbert 
Stein,  myself  and  others.  The  critical  dis- 
cussion preceding  this  decision  took  place 
In  Mr.  Shviltz's  office  at  7:00  p.m.,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1973,  where  the  long-run  supply 
price  for  petroleum  and  appropriate  tax 
policies.  Including  an  excess  profits  tax  on 
the  oil  companies  was  discussed.  The  staff 
papers  presented  to  this  meeting  were  pre- 
pared largely  by  the  tax  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  and  provided  the  basic 
data  and  analysis  for  the  decision.  Mr.  Shultz, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Stein  and  I  participated  In 
this  discussion  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  Federal  Enerev 
Office  staff. 

My  December  19  memorandum  to  Secre- 
tary Shultz  (Tab  P)  was  written  after  this 
meeting.  It  was  based  on  the  staff  papers 
presented  at  this  meeting,  and  Includes  my 
own  recommendations  concerning  what  the 
decLsion  should  be. 

John  T.  Dunlop. 

Memorandum  Prepared  by  the  Energy 
Division,  Cost  of  Living  Council 
The  "long-run  supply  price"  for  petroleum 
Is  that  price  which  would  return  to  Investors 
In  the  petroleum  Industry  about  the  same 
rate  of  return  as  It  would  earn  In  other  lines 
of  enterprise.  The  time  required  to  achieve 
this  condition  is  believed  to  be  as  Httle  as 


3  years  by  some  and  as  much  as  8  or  10 
years  by  others.  The  lower  end  of  the  time 
range  Is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Alaska 
pipeline  is  expected  to  be  completed  at  the 
end  of  1976,  and  It  alone  will  add  more  than 
one  billion  barrels  annually  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion. 

Obviously,  the  "long-run  supply  price" 
depends  upon : 

a.  The  degree  of  self-sufficiency  to  be 
achieved    (foreign  oU   Is  cheaper). 

b.  The  elasticity  of  U.S.  demand  for  pe- 
troleum. 

Given  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  say  80- 
90  percent  of  consumption,  which  is  the  pre- 
embargo  state  of  affairs  less  Arab-bloc  im- 
ports, the  long-run  supply  price  for  U.S. 
crude  is  thus  that  price  which  will  elicit  an 
annual  production  of  80-90  percent  of  con- 
sumption, at  that  price. 

"Consensus"  estimates  of  the  long-run  sup- 
ply elasticity  for  petroleum  suggests  that  It 
Is  at  leskst  one.  H.  Houthakker,  of  Harvaxd 
University,  stated  in  a  telephone  conversa- 
tion that  he  has  surveyed  the  opinions  of 
Industry  experts  and  that  their  estimates  of 
the  supply  elasticity  clustered  around  one. 
Professor  PhU  Gramm,  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity, stated  in  a  telephone  conversation  that 
the  supply  elasticity  Is  at  least  one.  If  these 
estimates  are  correct,  a  one  percent  Increase 
in  the  price  received  by  oU  producers  will 
result  in  approximately  a  one  percent  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  petroleum  supplied. 
With  domestic  production  at  about  4  billion 
barrels  per  year  and  a  price  of  about  $3.50 
per  barrel  (the  situation  prevaUlng  at  the 
end  of  1972),  output  would  be  about  8  bU- 
lion  barrels  If  producers  expected  the  price 
to  be  maintained  at  $7.50. 

This  quantity  Is  in  excess  of  the  total 
amounts  which  would  be  consumed  at  the 
prices  for  petroleum  products  implied  by  a 
S7.00  p>er  barrel  price  for  crude  petroleum. 
Consumption  for  the  first  quarter  of  1973 — 
before  any  "short  fall" — was  running  at  the 
annual  rate  of  about  6  bUllon  barrels. 

The  sources  of  expansion  in  the  supply 
of  crude  petroleum  which  wUl  limit  price 
rises  include  (1)  primary  recovery  from  new 
wells,  (2)  deep  drilling  (including  that  on 
the  continental  shelf),  (3)  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery,  (4)  extraction  of  oU  from 
oU  shale  and  tar  sands  and  (5)  gasification 
and  liquidation  of  coal.  It  Is  generally 
believed  that  one  ceUlng  on  the  price  to 
which  crude  petroleum  obtained  from  con- 
ventional sources  may  rise  Is  Imposed  by  the 
price  at  which  a  substantial  volume  of  pro- 
duction would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
processing  oU  shale.  WhUe  only  pUot  plant 
data  are  avaUable  on  which  one  can  base 
cost  estimates,  they  suggest  that  at  a  price 
per  barrel  of  $6  to  $8  for  crude  petroleimi. 
It  would  be  profitable  to  process  sufficient 
oU  shale  to  eliminate  any  petroleum  short- 
ages. (See  "Supply  Elasticity  and  Parametric 
Study— Phase  II""  (JiUy  31,  1972),  by  the  OU 
Shale  Task  Group  of  the  Other  Energy  Re- 
sources Committee,  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum CouncU's  Committee  on  U.S.  Energy 
Outlook.) 

The  long-run  elasticity  of  demand  for 
petroleum  products  may  be  sufficiently  large 
so  that  the  price  will  continue  below  the 
level  at  which  shale  would  become  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  in  the  future.  WUllam  Nordhaus  of 
Yale  University,  In  a  paper  to  be  published 
In  the  next  issue  of  Brookings  Papers  on 
Economic  Activity,  estimates  that  crude  oU 
from  oil  shale  In  the  U.S.  can  be  produced  at 
$5.60  per  barrel,  whereas  sufficient  petroleum 
from  conventional  sources  to  clear  the  ITS. 
market  can  be  produced  at  about  $6.00  per 
barrel  (1973  prices). 

Thus,  the  evidence  from  almost  all  sources 
Indicates  that  from  $0  to  $8  represents  the 
range  of  prices  which  could  t)e  caUed  long- 
run  supply  price  of  oU  from  domestic  sources. 
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ments. A  number  of  countries,  however,  have 
arbitrarily  increased  prices  under  old  agree- 
ments and  the  gap  between  actual  and 
posted  prices  is  narrowing.  Posted  prices  for 
near  east  crude  ranged  from  $4.95  to  $9.25 
a  barrel  (Table  II)  on  November  1,  1973. 
Press  reports  in  Petroleum  Intelligence 
Weekly  indicate  the  changeability  of  the 
near  east  situation.  The  November  12  issue 
reports  bids  for  non -embargoed  oil  at  Tunisia 
of  $12.64  per  barrel.  The  December  3  issvie 
reports  bids  of  up  to  S16.80  a  barrel  in  Nigeria 
and  bidding  as  high  as  $15.50  a  barrel  for 
crude  in  Tunisia.  These  bids  are  described 
as  "survival"  bids  by  the  Weekly  and  are 
considered  by  many  exfjerts  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  panic  buying.  There  is  also  specula- 
tion that  the  countries  are  encouraging  these 
bids  to  exert  pressure  on  companies  purchas- 
ing under  long  term  agreements. 

»  •  •  «  » 

Crude  imported  from  Canada,  which  ac- 
counts for  a  third  of  U.S.  imports,  was  priced 
at  an  average  of  $6.17  a  barrel  on  November 
1.  1973,  including  a  20r  per  barrel  pipeline 
charge. 

The  Canadian  government  had  earlier  this 
year  requested  that  the  oil  Industry  volun- 
tarily freeze  prices  at  the  levels  then  prevail- 
ing through  January.  1974.  presumable  to 
protect  the  Canadian  consumer  from  infla- 
tion. As  some  U.S.  oil  prices  continued  to  rise 
and  Canadian  oil  prices  were  frozen,  Ca- 
nadian oil  was  being  sold  in  the  U.S.  market 
at  prices  lower  than  the  prevailing  market. 
The  Canadian  Federal  government  then 
placed  a  iOt  a  barrel  export  tax  on  the  oil. 
The  Province  of  Alberta,  where  most  of  the 
country's  oil  and  gas  is  produced,  prot€sted 
and  announced  its  oil  and  gas  laws  would  be 
changed  to  provide  for  higher  royalty  percen- 
tages and  to  require  that  the  province,  which 
owns  most  of  the  mineral  rights  in  the  prov- 
ince, be  paid  for  royalty  oil  at  world  mar- 
ket prices  regardless  of  the  actual  price  re- 
ceived on  selling  the  oil.  The  Canadian  Fed- 
eral government  then  increased  the  export 
tax  to  $1.90  per  barrel.  Canadian  oil  pro- 
ducers have  requested  that  world  market 
prices  l>e  allowed  to  prevail  in  Canada  after 
January. 

The  cost  of  imported  crude,  therefore, 
varies  greatly  from  spot  purchases  approach- 
ing $17  per  barrel  to  regular  Imports  as  low 
as  $5.17  (if  not  embargoed)  and  Canadian 
imports  currently,  with  tax  and  transporta- 
tion, are  at  $6.14  a  barrel.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
say  that  very  little,  if  any,  imported  oil  is 
reachhig  the  United  States  at  the  $4  17  do- 
mestic crude  ceiling  price. 

4.  Exports  of  crude  petroleum  from  the 
United  States  are  minuscule  at  this  time  but 
rumors  presist  that  at  least  some  crude  is 
going  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  the  widening  relative  price  of  do- 
mestic celling  crude  and  foreign  crude, 
though,  the  temptation  to  export  must  In- 
crease. Export  controls  or  export  prohibitions 
could  prevent  legal  loss  of  crude  but  would 
also  probably  disrupt  International  trade  and 
bring  reprisals  with  other  countries  restrict- 


ing U.S.  imports  Of  other  commodities.  Plac- 
ing U.S.  crude  prices  closer  to  world  prices 
would  decrease  the  advantage  of  exporting. 

5.  The  U.S.  oU  Industry  has  consistently 
maintained  that  low  domestic  crude  prices 
have  depressed  exploration  for  crude  petro- 
leum. An  increase  in  the  celling  price  would 
stimulate,  following  this  line  of  reasoning, 
attempts  to  find  new  supplies  of  crude. 
(Other  factors  which  will  be  discussed  under 
the  ■Con"  section  may  diminish  this  advan- 
tage.) 

6.  The  allowance  of  additional  price  in- 
creases will  provide  resources  which  may  re- 
sult in  accelerated  use  of  secondary  and 
higher  priced  recovery  methods  thus  im- 
proving the  longer  run  supply  position 
Reopening  of  some  wells  would  be  probable 
although  there  is  disagreement  on  the  tech- 
nical ability  to  do  so  on  any  large  scale. 

7.  Higher  prices  for  crude  when  passed  on 
in  cost  of  products  can  have  an  effect  on 
depressing  demand. 

8.  Higher  prices  for  crude  could  make  pro- 
duction from  other  sources  more  feasible  eco- 
nomically. 

Con  1.  The  increased  cost  to  the  consumer 
would  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  increase 
granted.  Very  generally,  a  $1.00  Increase  in 
crude  would  Increase  all  petroleum  products 
on  the  order  of  .024c  per  gallon.  It  could  be 
expected  to  Increase  the  WPI  by  •  •  •  and 
the  CPI  •  .  .  by  •  •  •.  This  of  course  would 
be  In  addition  to  other  costs  which  refiners 
can  pass  through.  In  view  of  this  months 
petroleum  Increase  of  *  *  *  in  the  WPI, 
a  large  additional  increase  may  bring  aii 
adverse  public  reaction. 

2.  The  increased  price  would  not  materi- 
ally Increase  production,  at  least  in  the 
immediate  future.  Although  higher  crude 
prices  would  encourage  Increased  produc- 
tion and  stimulate  additional  recovery 
methods,  production  Is  already  at  the  max- 
imum in  almost  all  domestic  fields  and  re- 
covery methods  require  time  to  install. 
Stripper  wells  usually  benefit  most  from 
crude  Increases  as  they  are  economically 
marginal  to  operate  but  they  have  already 
been  exempted  from  controls.  Increased 
production  from  new  fields  Is  also  exempt. 
Some  wells,  however,  on  which  production 
has  been  dead  to  allow  qualification  as 
strippers  may  increase  production. 

3.  A  substantial  Increase  In  crude  prices 
which  is  not  based  on  cost  increases  would 
mean  increased  profits  for  producers.  Oil 
companies  with  crude  resources  would  show 
even  higher  profits  than  have  already  been  so 
highly  publicized.  Oil  companies  lacking 
crude  resources  will  object  to  paying  the 
higher  crude  price  unless  costs  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

4.  Increasing  the  price  of  ceiling  domestic 
crude  may  trigger  additional  price  increases 
by  countries  exporting  crude  to  the  United 
States.  Apparently  these  countries  are  not 
reluctant  to  increase  prices  without  a  cor- 
responding U.S.  Increase  but  would  be  even 
more  likely  to  do  so  with  a  domestic  In- 
crease. A  new  base  for  ceiling  crude  will 
probably  also  mean  a  higher  price  for  new 
and  released  oil. 


1  *8LE  l.-COMPOSITE  COST  Of  AVERAGE  BARREL  OF  CRUDE  OIL  CONSUMED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Jan.  I,  1973 


Aug.  I.  1973 


Oct.  16,  1973 


Nov.  1,  1973 


Consumption 
(percent) 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


56.62 
17.88 


$3.40 


$2.53 


13.86 


$2.88 


J4.17 
6.17 


$2.36 
1.10 


Actual  cost 


J4. 17 
16.7 


Weighted 
cost 


J2 
I 


74.50 


8.32 

.02 
.34 
.02 
3.42 
.CO 


3.58 

3.93 
3.32 
3.46 
3.37 
3.42 


.30 

.00 
.01 
.00 
.12 
.02 


4.23 

4.48 
3.70 
3.86 
3.75 
3.82 


.35 

.00 
.01 
.00 
.13 
.02 


4.64 

5.23 
.5.14 

5.70 
5.25 
5.83 


.39 

.00 
.02 
.00 
.18 

.03 


6.14 

5.27 
5.17 
5.74 
5.25 
5.87  . 
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Jan.  1, 1973 


Aug.  1,  1973 


Oct.  16,  1973 


Country  ol  origin 


CoDSumplion 
(percent) 


Nov.  1,  1973 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Actual  cost 


Weighted 
cost 


Mediterranean: 

Algeria . 

Libya 

Non-Arab  countries: 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Nigeria 

Venezuela 

Other 


Percent  equals  total  Imports.   

Composite  cost  per  barrel  of  crude  consumed  in 
United  States 


1.19 
1.12 

1.54 
1.46 
3.51 
2.47 
L49 


«.55 
3.44 

3.M 
3.37 
3.19 
2.58 
3.55 


$0.03 
.04 

.OS 
.05 
.11 
.Ob 
.05 


$2.65 
4.02 

3.58 
3.75 
3.91 
3.78 
3.95 


$0.03 
.05 

.06 
.05 
.14 
.09 
.06 


$:.20 
b.  S2 

4  M 
5.39 

6.42 
4.  j8 
5.10 


$0.05 
.08 

.07 
.08 
.23 
.11 
.08 


$6.90  .. 
6.98  ... 


5.19 
5.43 
6.47 
5.67 
5.60 


25.50 


3.37 


3.87 


4.78 


54 


TABLE  II.— PRESENT  POSTED  CRUDE  PRICES  PER  BARREL 


Nov.  1 


-t-WSlOO 


Domestic: 

Old 

New 

Canada 

Iraq 

Kuwait 

QataK 

Saudi  Arabia _. 

United  Arab  Emirate. 

Algeiia 

Libya .... 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Nigeria 

Venezuela 


$4.17 
6.17 
6.14 


K.  11 
9.25 
9.  OS 
6.  GO 
5.40 
8.  W 
7.8U 


:  $1.50 
rl.50 
,1.50 

rl.50 

(-1.50 
r.60 
1-.60 
+.91 
hi.  50 
+.60 
t-.25 


Issue  II 


A.  If  crude  price  ceilings  arc  raised,  by 
what  amount  should  the  price  be  increased? 
As  no  additional  costs  are  Involved  and  a 
ceiling  increase  in  the  price  of  crude  would 
be  based  on  other  factors  such  as  world 
market  prices  and  the  desire  to  Increase  do- 
mestic prices  of  products  to  deter  demand, 
this  is  an  arbitrary  decision. 

Assuming  it  is  decided  to  increase  prices 
of  celling  crude,  several  stages  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

An  increase  of  35r  a  barrel  would  tie  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  traditional  increase. 
It  was  the  amount  that  CLC  authorized  as  an 
addition  to  May  15,  1973  prices. 

An  increase  of  $1.00  a  barrel  wotild  bring 
domestic  ceiling  crude  up  to  the  lowest  of 
niideast  prices  but  leave  it  below  Canada 
and  almost  all  other  exporters  to  the  U.S. 

An  increase  of  $2.00  a  barrel  would  bring 
domestic  ceiling  crude  up  to  the  Canadian 
imported  crude  (including  tax)  and  to  about 
the  midlevel  of  other  exporters  to  the  U.S. 

Gross  profit  at  each  stage  of  price  increases 
listed  above,  based  on  256  million  barrels 
per  month  of  ceiling  crude  production  would 
be  $89.6  million  per  month  at  35('  per  barrel: 
$256  million »per  month  at  $1.00  per  barrel; 
and  $512  million  per  month  at  $2.00  per 
barrel. 

B.  Should  there  be  any  requirements  or  re- 
straints on  profits  associated  with  the  price 
Increase? 

Option  1.  Allow  producers  to  reap  the  ad- 
ditional profit. 

Pro.  This  would  well  be  received  by  the 
producers  and  can  stimulate  investment. 

Con.  The  general  public  would  object. 

Option  2.  Require  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  additional  costs  can  be  pas.sed  through 
by  he  refiner  to  the  consumer. 

Pro.  Tliis  would  I)e  popular  with  the  pub- 
lic. 

Con.  Oil  refiners  will  say  they  can  not 
ab.sorb  the  costs.  Those  with  crvide  re.serves 
will  not  be  effected  as  much  as  those  with- 
out  crude   reserves    (mainly   independents). 

Option  3.  Require  that  profits  in  whole 
or  in  part  be  used  for  exploration,  secondary 
recovery  Investment,  additional  refinery  ca- 
pacity or  research  and  development  of  other 
energy  sources. 

Pro.  Would  lead  to  additional  long  term 
supplies. 


Con.  Would  be  difficult  to  supervise  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  expenditures.  Lack  of  addi- 
tional drilling  rigs,  and  other  supplies  and 
labor  may  physically  prevent  exploration 
activities. 

Option  4.  Recoup  profits  by  an  excess 
profits  tax  or  decrea^sed  depletion  allowance. 

Pro.  Would  prevent  windfall  profits. 

Con.  Would  require  Congressional  action 
which  may  not  be  forthcoming.  Would  re- 
move profits  which  can  be  reinvested  in  ex- 
ploration or  other  supply  activities. 

Pre.sently,  we  may  take  a.s  a  benchmark  the 
followUig  facts:  at  the  beginning  of  the 
embargo,  our  consumption  was  at  a  rate 
of  6.2  billion  barrels  per  year.  Domestic 
production  co\ered  roughly  4  billion  of  that 
consumption,  and  was  paid  prices  less 
than  S4. 

Such  evidence  as  is  a\aila)>le  indicates 
that  domestic  stipply  responds  to  price  with 
on  elasticity  of  unity  : 

( 1 )  The  4  billion  barrels  of  domestic  out- 
put could  be  Increased  to  6  bUlion  barrels 
by  a  price  increase  of  50  percent  tl973 
prices) . 

(2)  This  increase  would  begin  to  take 
place  immediately.  Additional  output  would 
be  extracted  from  existing  reserves.  But  the 
greater  response,  that  resulting  from  ex- 
ploration and  development,  would  occur  In 
the  3-5  year  period  after  the  price  Increase. 

(3)  In  any  event,  Alaskan  oU  (which  would 
have  been  forthcoming  under  pre-existing 
conditions)  would  begin  to  add  1  billion 
barrels  per  year. 

On  the  demand  side,  a  $6  per  barrel  price 
represents  a  30  percent  hicrease  in  price. 
(Free  domestic  and  imported  oU  yielded  an 
average  of  $4.60.)  This  could  be  expected  to 
reduce  amounts  consumed  by  6  percent, 
so  that,  allowing  for  an  anntial  rate  of  growth 
of  5  percent,  1977  consumption  would  equal 
approximately  7  billion  barrels  at  (1973) 
prices  of  $6  per  barrel  of  crude. 

85  percent  of  this  is  about  6  billion  bar- 
rels, which  is  about  equal  to  the  expected 
domestic  supply  of  crude  in   1977. 

Economic  Stabilization  Program, 
Cost  of  LrviNc  Council, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Memorandum  for  John  T.  Dunlop. 
Subject:    Notes  on   the   9:00   a.m.   Meeting. 

Tuesday.   Decemljer    18   Concerning   the 

Price  of  Domestic  Crude  Oil. 
.Attendees:  Chairman  Stein,  Bill  Johnson  of 

Treasury,  Oz  Brownlee  of  Treasury  and 

McLane,  Kosters,  Owens  and  Walker  of 

Cost  of  Living  Council. 

SUPPLY  ELASTICITY 

wn.s  agieed  that  about  200,000  barrels  per 
of    additional    oil    would    be    obtained 


It 

day  _..     _^ ^_ 

through  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  or  so  of  next  year. 
This  Increase  would  result  even  absent  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  domestic  crtide  through  opera- 
tion of  the  existing  two-tier  system.  Limita- 
tions on  additional  crude  production  result 
from  supply  limitations  on  such  commodities 
as  rigs,  drilling  bits,  steel  tubing,  etc.  The 
long-run  concern  expressed  about  the  two- 
tier  system  was  that  as  the  .spreati  liici eases 


between  the  price  of  new  oil  and  the  price 
of  old  oil,  there  is  Increasing  incentive  to 
cheat. 

DEMAND    ELASTICITY 

The  Tieasury  group  estimated  .2  denia:id 
elasticity,  or  an  estimate  that  for  the  first 
dollar  increase  in  crude,  demand  would  tje 
reduced  aixyut  4'. . 

PRICE  SPREAD 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  spreati 
between  new  oil  and  old  oil  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  are  some  confirmed  quota- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  more  than  «8 
per  barrel  for  new  oil.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  average  price  of  new  oil  is  now  about 
».6.23,  or  $2.00  over  old  oil  prices. 

HOLD-BACK 

It  was  generally  .igreed  that  while  there 
is  some  obvious  incentive  to  hold  back  pro- 
duction of  refined  product  and  to  ho-ird 
product,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
this  phenomenon  is  occurring  in  any  wide- 
spread way.  Bill  Johnson  cited  statistics 
which  show  a  continuing  slightly  down- 
ward trend  In  crude  production  and  stated 
that  there  has  been  no  acceleration  in  iliis 
downturn   in   recent  months. 

LONC-RVN    EQUILIBRIUM    PRICES 

Herb  Stein  pohited  out  that  the  higher 
the  initial  price  increase  for  domestic  c.nide 
the  sooner  we  will  reach  the  point  of 
equilibrium.  He  opted  for  $12.00  per  barrel, 
stating  that  its  big  enough  to  avoid  the 
need  for  rationing."  He  said  that  there 
are  two  stopping  points  for  a  crude  price 
increase:  the  first  would  be  a  long-run 
equilibrium  price  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  Identify.  The  second  is  a  short-run 
equilibrium  price  which  he  is  prepared  to 
say  is  $12.00,  with  knowledge  that  if  it  is 
too  high,  the  price  will  come  down.  Stein 
couples  the  $12.00  price  with  a  windfall 
profits  tax  which  will  yield  the  companies 
at  least  $6.50  per  barrel,  and  he  would  do 
away  with  the  two-tier  system  e.Kcept  for 
the  stripper  well  exemption.  Stein  concedes 
that  there  is  no  short-term  supply  elasticity. 

Johnson  is  in  general  agreement.  He  stated 
ihat  an  increase  to  $10  would,  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  bring  out  additional 
supplies  and,  in  eight  or  nine  years  would 
produce  very  significant  increased  supplies. 
He  believes  that  $6.50  is  a  long-term  equilib- 
rium prices,  as  that  is  the  price  at  which 
shale  oil  becomes  economical  to  produce  in 
commercial  quantities.  (Both  Johnson  and 
Stein  dismissed  Houttakher's  figure  of  $5.50.) 
Brownlee  strongly  favors  decontrol,  but 
would  settle  for  $12.00  per  barrel.  He  uses 
the  soybean  analogy  (i.e..  what  goes  up  must 
come  down,  though  he  is  prepared  to  con- 
cede that  there  Is  no  oil  harvest  immedi- 
ately ahead.)  Brownilee  feels  that  after  three 
months  or  thereabout  the  price  would  settle 
back  at  atwut  $8.00  per  barrel,  though  he 
had  no  d.^ta  to  support  this  figure. 

I  pointed  o\»t  that  the  Allocation  Act  pro- 
hibits price  decontrol  of  any  petroleum  prod- 
uct except  upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  regulation  of  prices  for  the  product  in 
question  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act,  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  the  product 
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and  that   exempting   the  protl 
regulation   will  not  have   an 
upon  the  supply  of  any  other 
petroleum  product.  Such  a  finding 
posed  exemption  muat  be  submitted 
Cons;ress   and    both    Houses    glv 
five  days  lo  disapprove  it. 

William   N.   \tALKBR. 

Geneial  Coiut<i'l. 

IssL'f   P.^PER — Crude  IJil 
Issue 
What    should    be    the    near   ^erm    pricing 
policy  for  domestic  crude  oil. 
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B.ACKGROUND    INFORM.1 

At   the  time  the  petroleum 
regulations  were  revised  to 

tier  price  structtire  for  doDL 

crude  oil  a  celling  was  placed  on 
new  oil  was  decontrolled.  It  wa 
and  publicly  stated,  that  it  was 
reconsider  celling  prices  for  oU 
cally  and  to  adjvist  them  at  in 
ultimate  price  parity  between 
foreign  oil  would  be  achieved, 
upward  adjustment  of  SS/  pel 
allowed  to  prices  prevailing  on  i 
of  May  15,  1973.  There  has  si 
further  adjustment  to  the  ceil 
old  oil. 

New  oil  has  begun  to  appear 
vember  1,  1973,  was  priced  at 
rel  as  compared  to  $4.17  per 
oU.  Though  approximately  20.  . 
(667,000   barrels   per  dayi    of  i 
produced  In  September,  the  la 
which  data  are  available.  It  is 
to   assess   the   effectiveness  of 
system  in  Increasing  total  . 
for  imported  crude  oil  have  riser 
age  of  $5  84  per  barrel   as  of  ] 
1973    (range  of  price  is  from  $1 
per  barrel).  Indications  are  thai 
creases  can  be  expected.  There  h 
ports  of  Individual  transaction  p 
as  $15  per  barrel  for  Tunisian 
It   would   apfyear  appropriate 
the  need  for,  and  the  elTects  of 
or  adjusting  the  price  of  dom 
duced  old  oil  for  a  number  of 
lined  below. 

A  ceiling  adjustment  would  fol 
on  the  announced  policy  to 
Justment  to  achieve  ultimate  ^ 
domestic  and  foreign  crude  oil  , 
The  rise  In  both  new  domestic 
crude  due  in  part  to  the  Arab 
widened  rather  than  narrowed 
tween  these  crudes  and  old  oil. 
The    exemptions    oi    stripper 
price  control  will  free  a  portion 
and  may  actually  create    " 

crease  or  even  maintain  ^ 

■wells   that    are   only   marginally 
stripper  level  of  production. 
The  allowance  of  additional 
will  provide  resottrces  which 
accelerated    e.xploration    and 
and  secondary  development,  thus 
the  longer  run  supply  position. 
In  the  shorter  run,  the  high 
crude  when  passed  on  to  product 
have  some  effect  on  depressing  d 
Domestic  oil  crude  prices  have 
to  the  same  rates  of  increase 
perienced  by  refinery  products. 

Following  sections  of  this  pap, 
a  number  of  the  above  points  In  _, 
tall.  Also  discussed  are  altematlvj 
addressing   the   price    adjustmenjt 
their  implications  and  their  adv 
disadvantages. 

PSICZ    AND    MARGIN 

Prices  In  the  petroleum  industr 
erally    comparable    with    those 
wholesal«  acd   consumer 
4972.  8mc«  that  time,  there  has 
cant  divergence  In  their  rates 
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To  the  degree  that  dat^  are  available.  Chart  i 
illustrates  these  trends. 

Prices  for  domestic  and  imported  crude 
oil  rose  in  parallel  between  January  and  Au- 
gust 1973.  At  that  point,  the  domestic  old  oil 
price  continues  its  gradual  Increase  under 
the  two-tier  system.  By  November,  domestic 
new  oil  prices  were  established  at  about  $2.00 
higher  than  old  oil,  as  Import  prices  had 
risen  rapidly,  averaging  Just  under  $6.00  in 
November,  with  substantial  increases  pro- 
jected when  the  full  effect  of  the  Arabian 
production  cutback  and  embargo  takes  hold. 

Refinery  realization  on  petroleum  prod- 
ucts rose  at  a  more  rapid  rate  then  crude  oil 
between  January  and  the  beginning  of  the 
freeze  In  June,  resuming  its  rise  in  August 
at  a  higher  rate  of  increase  which  reflected 
the  pass-through  of  imported  refinery  feed- 
stocks at  ever  increasing  prices. 

The  rate  of  price  increases  on  wholesale 
gasoline  roughly  paralleled  that  of  domestic 
crude  in  1973  untu  August.  RetaU  gasoline 
prices  are  relatively  flat  uutU  September. 
Thereafter,  at  both  levels  the  effect  of  expen- 
sive crude  imports  is  evident. 

The  trend  lines  for  WPI  industrial  com- 
modities and  WPI  overall  have  a  noticeably 
lower  rate  of  incre.-ise  than  the  rates  of  pe- 
troleum crude  and  products. 

Chart  1  also  includas  the  trend  lines  for 
refiner  and  retailer  gross  margins,  both  of 
which  have  risen  substantially  in  1973,  espe- 
cially begUining  in  November  No  data  are 
available  on  crude  margins. 

OBJECTIVES 

These  are  four  possible  desirable  effects  of 
an  increase  to  the  domestic  crude  price: 

(1)  To  reduce  the  demand  for  crude  oil  or 
Itri  products. 

(2)  To  increase  the  supply,  by  providing  an 
Incentive  which  would  encourage  additional 
production  and  additional  exploration  and 
development. 

(3 )  To  discourage  exports  bv  pricing  nearer 
the  world  price. 

(4)  To  provide  oil  producers  with  a  more 
equitable  share  of  petroleum  profits. 

The  desirability  of  raising  the  oil  price  is 
discu.ssed  below  in  terms  of  these  factors. 

INCREASE  8DPPLT 

It  ha.s  been  .suggested  that  increasing  the 
price  of  crude  oil  will  encourage  (1)  in- 
creased development  and  (2)  maximum  ef- 
forts toward  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery. 
CLC  contacts  indicate  that  the  current 
two-tier  system,  which  provides  for  a  free- 
market  price  for  increased  production  over 
1972,  has  generated  substantial  new  activity 
which  Indicates  that  It  is  adequate  incentive 
for  increasing  the  supply.  The  real  bottle- 
neck now  is  not  the  lack  of  incentive  prices, 
but  the  lack  of  availability  of  drUllng  tools 
and  equipment. 

Even  with  appropriate  incentives  and 
equipment,  our  discussions  indicate  that  it 
wUI  take  many  months  to  affect  the  supply 
to  any  degree.  However,  one  advantage  of  in- 
creasing the  old  oU  price  Is  that  the  rise  may 
counteract  the  tendency  of  producers  to  re- 
duce production  of  wells  producing  Just  over 
10  barrels,  so  as  to  qualify  them  for  exemp- 
tion as  strippers. 

Reduce  Demand. — The  demand  problem  is 
at  the  product  level,  not  the  crude  level.  An 
Increase  in  the  domestic  crude  oil  price  of 
$6.00  would  generate  a  price  rise  in  petro- 
leum oil  and  fuel  products  of  approximately 
5c  per  gallon.  Under  most  elasticity  assump- 
tions we  have  seen,  an  Increase  of  this  size 
would  not  In  Itself  be  large  enough  to  effect 
a  significant  reduction  In  demand.  Larger 
rises  would  generate  windfall  profits  to 
producers. 

A  more  effective  method,  one  which  could 
be  applied  in  greater  depth  and  more  pre- 
cisely, would  be  a  tax  on  the  products. 

Discourage  Exports. — A  price  rise  would 
effectively  meet  the  export  problem,  which  Is 


currently  small  but  will  probably  ri.se.  So 
would  export  controls  or  export  taxes,  pro- 
vided their  use  is  consistent  with  oiu-  foreign 
trade  policy. 

Provide  Producers  More  Equitable  Share  of 
Petroleum  Profits.— The  record  in  1973  Indi- 
cates  that  crude  oil  prices  have  lagged  behind 
refinery  product  prices.  There  are  no  com- 
parable data  with  regard  to  profits,  largely 
because  much  of  the  production  Is  by  inte- 
grated companies.  However,  since  the  Phase 
IV  price  adjustment  there  has  been  no  strong 
pressure  by  oil  companies  to  raise  crude 
prices,  under  the  rationale  of  an  Imbalance 
in  profits.  Tliere  has  been  such  pressure  at 
the  product  wholesale/retail  level. 

Rather  than  to  generate  profits  at  the  pro- 
ducer level,  it  would  seem  more  equitable  to 
channel  such  a  rise  in  profits  into  the  levels 
which  will  be  hardest  hit  by  petroleum  short- 
ages (the  refiner,  wholesale  and  retail  levels) 
so  as  to  off.set  the  losses  attendant  to  these 
shortages. 

ALTERNATIVES 

( 1 )  Provide  for  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 
price  of  old  oil  but  continue  the  two-tier 
price  system  so  as  to  allow  increases  for  new 
and  released  old  oil. 

(a)  Impact.  This  would  maUitaln  some  re- 
straint on  the  upward  movement  of  the  price 
of  petroleum  products  to  the  consumer.  Tlie 
prodticer  could  only  earn  price  Increases  as 
a  given  property.  It  is  still  too  early  to  asse.ss 
affects  of  the  two-tier  policy  on  crude  oil  pro- 
duction. Informal  information  from  industry 
indicates  that  is  looking  well  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  disatlsfaction. 

(bi    .idrantugps  and  Disadvantages: 
Pro 

1.  Maintain.s  a  posture  of  continued  in- 
terest in  controlling  tipward  price  move- 
ments. 

Con 

1.  Does  not  provide  for  the  promised  gra- 
dual attainment  of  ultimate  price  parity  be- 
tween domestic  and  imported  crude. 

Pro 

2.  Use  the  price  mechanism  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  production. 

Con 

2.  Would  be  viewed  as  adverse  discrimina- 
tion by  the  producers  since  price  rises  of 
refinery  products  have  been  significantly 
greater  than  for  old  domestic  crude  oil. 

Pro 

3.  Avoids  windfall  profits  to  producers 
which  a  significant  price  lncrea.«e  would  gen- 
erate. 

Con 

3.  May  cause  some  producers  of  old  oil  to 
reduce  production  (especially  those  only 
marginal  above  the  stripper  wel^  category. 

Con 

4.  Could  lead  to  increased  export  of  crude 
oil  because  of  price  differentials  between 
domestic  and  world  market  prices. 

(2)  Increase  celling  prices  for  old  crude 
oil. 

This  alternative  is  discussed  In  two  parts. 
Part  I  addresses  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  price  rise.  Part  II  addresses 
options  as  to  how  much  of  an  Increase  is 
to  be  allowed  if  an  increase  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. 

Part  I — Should  there  be  a  price  rise? 

(a)  Impact:  The  size  of  the  impact  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  amount  of  price  rise  al- 
lowed and  is  covered  in  Part  II.  Other  po- 
tential impacts  are  seen  primarily  as: 

1.  Possible  world  price  response  of  still 
further  Increases. 

2.  Creation  of  sizeable  windfall  profits  to 
producers  which  would  be  hard  to  justify 
unless  some  means  were  found  to  either 
recapture  these  through  taxes  or  by  a  re- 
quirement that  the  profits  be  used  for  ex- 
ploration and  development. 
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3.  Uneven  consequences  of  such  price  rises 
as  between  the  Integrated  refiners  (who 
would  benefit  from  the  Increased  crude  prices 
received  as  producers)  versus  the  Independ- 
ent refiners  (who  could  merely  pass  on  the 
costs  they  actually  incurred) . 

(b)   Advantages  disadvantages — 
Pro 

1.  Consistency  with  commitments  to 
achieve  ultimate  parity  between  domestic 
and  foreign  crude. 

Cons 

1.  Possible  tendency  to  further  U.S.  price 
increases  to  cause  further  world  price  in- 
creases. 

Pro 

2.  Provision  of  added  revenue  to  producers 
which  may  in  the  longer  run  result  in  in- 
creased production. 

Con 

2.  Windfall  profits  to  the  producers. 

Pro 

3.  Reduction  of  risk  of  diversion  of  crude 
through  expert  channels. 

Con 

3.  Differing  severity  impact  on  integrated 
versus  independent  refiners. 

Pro 

4.  Increased  prices  could  to  some  degree 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  product  demand. 

Con 

4.  Could  be  viewed  as  discriminatory 
against  Independent  refiners  who  by  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 
are  accorded  preferential  treatment. 

Cons 

5.  Other  methods  (taxable)  refinery  yield 
adjustment  could  be  used  to  reduce  product 
demand. 

e.  Probable  adverse  public  reactions 
Part  II. — Magnitude  of  price  Increases.  The 
magnitude  of  price  increase   to  be  allowed 
can    be  determined  in  a  number  of  ways, 
none   of   which   can   be   Identified   as  more 
"right"    than    another    except    perhaps    in 
terms  of  severity  of  Impact  or  effectiveness  in 
achieving  overall  objection. 
Two  possibilities  are  suggested : 
An  old  oil  price  at  a  point   Intermediate 
between  the  current  level  and  the  average 
landed  cost  of  foreign  crude   (Say  $5.00  per 
barrel ) . 

An  old  oil  price  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
average  landed  cost  of  foreign  crude  (Say 
$6.00  per  barrel). 

(a)  Impact:  An  Increase  to  $5.00  per  barrel 
from  the  present  $4.17  per  barrel  would  in- 
crease total  costs  on  the  order  of  $2.5  billion 
per  year  (based  September  1973  volumes  of 
old  crude) .  These  would,  of  course,  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  product  price  in- 
creases. An  increase  to  $6.00  per  barrel  would 
cost  an  additional  $3  billion. 

(b)  Advantages   and   disadvantages 
In  addition  to  the  general  pros  and  cons 

enumerated  for  the  concept  of  a  price  rise, 
the  specifics  for  the  levels  of  rise  mentioned 
above  are : 

Pro 
1.  Would  cause  substantial  upward  prod- 
uct prices  and  thereby  tend  to  reduce  de- 
mand. 

COH 

1.  Given  the  uncertain  regarding  demand 
elasticity  for  petroleum  products  it  is  un- 
certain that  demand  will  fall  sufficiently  to 
adjust  to  reduced  supplies  under  embargo 
conditions. 

2.  Profit  enhancement  to  the  degrees  cited 
would  be  subject  to  considerable  criticism 
because  of  the  repressive  nature  of  price  In- 
crease on  the  major  products  (gasoline  and 
heating  oil. 

CONCLUSION 

WhUo  the  objective  of  reducing  demand 
would  be  supported  by  significant  increases 


in  ceUing  price  it  Is  not  clear  that  such  in- 
creases are  sufficient  or  even  necessary  to 
accomplish  thlaend. 

Though  it  would  be  reasonable  to  allow 
some  increases  in  the  light  of  earlier  com- 
mitments to  move  toward  dor^^'stlc/foreign 
crude  price  parity  it  is  likely  that  more 
modest  allowances  would  suffice,  and  avoid 
windfalls,  excess  profits  and  other  attendant 
problems.  Since  informal  Industry  opinions 
Indicate  satisfaction  with  the  two  tier  system 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  substantially 
higher  prices  will  stimulate  substantially 
more  new  production  in  the  short  and  long 
run.  Equipment  shortages  will  in  any  case 
limit  short  run  potential. 

A  more  direct  and  more  palatable  solu- 
tion seems  to  be  possible  in  terms  of  effecting 
price  rises  through  a  public  mechanism  such 
as  taxation  and  pricing  rules  which  could  be 
designed  to  deal  appropriately  with  refinery 
yield  mixes  and  safeguarding  of  downstream 
levels  of  distribution. 

Economic   Stabilization   Program. 
Cost  of  Living  Codncil, 

December  19, 1973. 


ment  at  the  White  House)  and  that  a  fur- 
ther Increase  of  about  the  same  amount  be 
considered  in  several  months  (not  to  be  an- 
nounced now).  The  $5.00  old  oil  price  (and 
$8.00  new  oil)  would  yield  an  immediate 
average  price  of  $5.75. 

If  a  price  of  $7.00  to  $8.00  is  now  estab- 
lished. I  recommend  full  decontrol  of  the 
economy  Immediately  because  even  orderly 
phasing  out  of  a  controls  system  cannot  be 
viable  under  such  a  shock. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fui-ther  morning  business.  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


The  Pricing  of  Domestic  Crude  Oil 
At  the  present  time  the  price  Df  "old  oil" 
is  approximately  $4.20  and  the  price  of  new 
oil  (and  stripper  well  oil)  is  about  $7.00. 
This  makes  for  an  aVerage  price  of  at>out 
$4.90. 

The  proposal  to  try  to  move  now  in  one 
step  to  something  called  the  "long  run  sup- 
ply price  for  domestic  oil  that  would  create 
approximate  independence"  by  an  Increase 
of  $2.30  or  $3.30  per  barrel  is  subject  to  many 
objections: 

a.  An  Increase  of  so  large  amount  in  the 
price  of  old  oil  could  not  stop  at  the  range 
of  $6.50  to  $7.50  since  new  oil  prices  (and 
stripper  well  oil)  would  be  above  this  level 
and  would  continue  to  rise  tending  to  put 
pressure  for  still  higher  prices  of  old  oU. 

b.  Such  a  large  Jump  would  further  esca- 
late the  bidding  in  the  international  markets 
and  raise  the  price  still  further  that  the  pro- 
ducing countries  could  expect  to  get. 

•c.  The  effects  of  such  a  large  Jump  in  my 
view  could  not  be  absorbed  under  the  pre- 
notificatlon  procedures  we  have  with  a  30- 
day  lag.  In  a  great  many  industries  such  as 
petrochems,  carbon  black  and  tires  the  pres- 
sures of  a  further  70  to  80  percent  price  in- 
crease in  a  large  component  of  costs  would 
destroy  "spreading  out  of  the  price  bulge". 
Instant  cost  pass  through  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. In  hospitfils,  for  Instance,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  we  have  could  not  resist 
instant  pass  through  above  our  proposed  7.5 
percent  budget  celling.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible in  my  view  to  maintain  the  cost  of  ab- 
sorption system  due  to  the  lag  that  we  now 
have  in  place. 

d.  At  the  retail  gasoline  level  a  70  to  80 
percent  Jump  in  crude  prices  would  be  per- 
ceived as  warranting  upplng  margins  from 
about  8  cents  to  12-15  cents.  "They  are  get- 
ting theirs". 

e.  The  only  practical  way  to  approach  a 
price  of  $6.50  to  $7.50  and  maintain  other 
controls  in  place  is  in  several  steps. 

2.  The  economic  system  confronts  major 
uncertainties.  A  shock  of  this  magnitude  Is 
likely  to  help  set  off  a  number  of  inflationary 
reactions  which  will  preclude  any  further 
orderly  withdrawal  from  controls.  Decontrol 
would  become  a  rout. 

a)  The  Teamsters  and  the  airline  employ- 
ees have  already  served  notice  that  they  in- 
tend to  reopen  their  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  This  could  well  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral wave,  as  in  Britain,  with  strikes  for 
"voluntary"  increases  to  offset  employment 
effects  or  cost  of  living  effects. 

b)  It  Is  agreed  that  there  are  no  short  run 
supply  increases  likely  In  the  next  few 
months. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  ^  raised  now  to  $6.00  by  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  (with  a  tax  announce- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3000,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civ- 
ilian personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  Time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  4  hours,  to  start  at 
12:45  p.m.,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  should  be  recess  imtil  12:45  p.m., 
the  time  would  not  run  acainst  anyone 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12:45  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  12:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 :  25 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:45 
p.m. ;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

amendment    no.    13B0 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  my  amendment,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment because  we  find  that  our  Nation 
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quietly,  withou'  too  much 
about  to  change  a  national 
has  been  in  effect  for  a 

I  would  like  to  read  into 
this  amendment.  It  states: 

On  page  4.  between  lines  18 
H  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.   202.   No   funds  niuhori 
to  this  or  anv  other  Act  may 
for   the    purpose   of   enhancing 
States  counterforce  capability 
testing,    or    procuring    improved 
technology  for  the  Mlnuteman 
the  Mark  12A  reentry  vehicle 
for  the  Mlnuteman  III  missile 
nally  guided  MARV    (maiieuv 
vehicle)   until  after  a  report 
mitted  to  t>-  Congress  by    he 
ing  that  the  strategic  arms 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
States  have  been  unable  to  ach 
tial    controls    over    multiple 
targetable   reentry   vehicles    ( 
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Pr<  sident, 


This  amendment.  Mr 
volves  this  year  only  a  $77 
lay  bUi,.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
ahead  and  develop  these  thr 
the  present-day  estimate  o 
cost  woiild  be  $1.5  billion  for 
that,  as  I  will  argue  extensil^ely 
particularly  during   the 
sion.  we  do  not  need. 

I  would  like  to  read  into 
an  editorial  of  the  New  York 
morning  which  .'.tatss  the  ca.sp 
The   title   of   the   editorial 
Danger  ■  It  goes  on  to  say: 


in- 
nillon  out- 
should  JO 
programs 
the  total 
a  program 
today, 
cxetutive   ses- 

he  Record 

Times  this 

veiT  well. 

Is   "Missile 


Missile  Danger 


weap  ins 
first-  strike 


(o 


Incenl  Ive 
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Almost  unnoticed  by  the  coun 
debated   In  the  Congress,  a 
drastic  tranformatlon  of 
strategy  is  In  the  making.  From  a 
ing  policy  of  deterrence — based 
second-strlke,  retalltory  force 
is  now  seeking  a  silo-killing 
the   Soviet  Union   may  perceive 
strike  force, 

In  past  years.  President  Nlxoji 
firm  commitments  against 
ment  In  the  direction  of  a 
blllty.    The    Defense    Departmerit 
1971,  opposed  a  Senate  proposa 
counterforce  strategy,  saying  'It 
tlon  of  the  United  States  not 
weapons  system  whose  deployment 
sonably  be  construed  by  the 
tag  a  first  strike  capability.  Su(>i 
ment    might   provide   an 
Soviets  to  strike  first." 

Nevertheless,    the    $2 1 .9 
procurement  bill  now  on  the 
Senate  contains  three  new 
programs  that  can  provide  a 
destroytag  large  numbers  of 
in  their  hardened  underground 
programs  would  greatly  increase 
of     American     landbased 
ICBMs.    double    their   yield    and 
terminally-guided  MARV  ( 
entry  vehicle)  which  would  give 
launched   missiles,   as   well   as 
nearly  perfect  accuracy. 

There  are  other  potentially 
missile-development   plans    in 
defense  budget,  but  these  three 
the  most  dangerous,  although 
lion  Is  being  asked  to  get  them 
attempt  to  block   these   funds 
serious  debate  on  the 
terforce  strategy  Is  being  made 
Thomas   Mclntyre   of   New 
amendment  would  tie  up  these 
the  President  notifies  Congress 
to   place  adequate  limits  on 
multiple  warhead  missiles  in 
arms  limitation  talks  (SALT  II) 


Admlnlstra  tlon 


Hanipshlre. 
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Tlie  Pentagon  has  sought  to  Justify  Its 
strategic  Inltatlves  as  a  warning  to  Moscow 
that  It  will  "match"  the  current  Soviet  mis- 
sile buildup  unless  It  Is  curbed  by  a  SALT 
agreement.  But  the  new  American  programs 
are  more  likely  to  confirm  the  argument  of 
the  Soviet  military  leadership  that  Russia 
must  overtake  the  American  effort  to  main- 
tain qualitative  superiority. 

There  are  safer  ways  to  "match"  the 
Soviet  missile  buildup,  if  that  should  be- 
come necessary,  and  there  Is  no  need  to 
hurry  to  start.  Present  programs  already  as- 
sure American  nuclear  superiority  until  the 
mid-1980s.  Instead  of  spurring  "a  SALT  II 
agreement,  the  new  missile  programs  are 
more  likely  to  block  it  and  stimulate  a 
qualitative  arms  race  that  may  make  signifi- 
cant   arms    limitation    virtually    impossible. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  present- 
ing this  case  for  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  myself  and 
our  cosponsors  involves  a  difficult  and 
complicated  set  of  facts.  So  for  that 
reason,  at  the  appropriate  time,  so  that 
I  may  talk  freely  and  be  able  to  talk  in 
terms  of  feet,  yields,  and  accuracy,  I 
shall  move  for  an  executive  or  secret 
session,  and  I  would  want  to  have  as 
good  attention  as  I. possibly  can  receive: 
so  I  shall  ask,  probably  simultaneously 
with  the  request  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion, for  a  live  quorum  call. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be  charged 
to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McINTYRE  and  Mr. 
Brooke). 

The  Issue  we  face  today  is  not  really 
one  of  money,  for  the  amounts  involved 
are  small.  Nor  is  it  one  of  management, 
or  ideology. 

Rather,  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  or  not  to  go  ahead  immediately 
with  new,  dangerous,  and  destabilizing 
progrtuns  which  will  provoke  another 
round  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Until  now  we  have  talked  about  the 
defense  budget.  Today  the  issue  is  the 
offense  budget,  for  these  improved  yield 
and  accuracy  programs  add  nothing  to 
our  ability  to  survive  an  attack,  but 
rather  make  it  easier  for  us  to  strike  first 
against  an  enemy. 

If  these  programs  go  ahead  imimpeded 
it  will  mark  a  sudden  reversal  in  the 
pohcy  several  times  declared  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  every  recent  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

In  1971,  the  Senate  rejected  a  proposal 
for  improved  accuracy  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  by  a  66  to  17  vote. 


In  1972,  tlie  Senate  Insisted  on  delet- 
ing a  hard-target  kill  program  from  the 
package  of  programs  proposed  just  after 
the  first  SALT  agreements. 

That  same  year,  in  approving  the  in- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons, 
the  Congress  wrote  into  law  a  provi- 
sion first  offered  by  myself  and  Senator 
Brooke  which  declared  that  the  suc- 
cess of  that  and  future  agreements  was 
"dependent  upon  the  presei-vation  of 
longstanding  U.S.  policy  that  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United  States 
should  seek  unilateral  advantage  by 
developing  a  fii-st  strike  potential." 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  had  assured 
the  Congress  that  we  would  not  develop 
weapons  which  might  be  construed  as 
having  a  first  strike  capability. 

When  Secretary  Richardson  came  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
his  confirmation  hearing.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  also  supported  that  policy, 
and  he  gave  an  affirmative  reply. 

Secretary  Schlesinger.  in  his  confir- 
mation hearing,  responded  to  a  similar 
question  from  me  by  saying : 

I  share  the  views  of  previous  Secretaries 
of  Defense  that  we  do  not  have  and  are  not 
seeking  a  disarming  or  first  strike  capability. 

When  I  asked  Secretary  Schlesinger 
this  year  how  he  could  reconcile  that 
statement  with  his  new  hard  target  kill 
programs,  he  sidestepped  the  issued  by 
argmng  that  no  nation  could  ever 
achieve  a  fii-st-strike  capabiUty  so  long 
as  nuclear  submarines  remain  invulner- 
able. 

Tills  position  ignores  the  many  pre- 
vious arguments  that  we  could  not  tol- 
erate a  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  at 
one  blow  any  component  or  our  strategic 
forces.  In  particular  our  ICBM's. 

By  Mr.  Schleslnger's  logic,  we  should 
not  worry  about  current  Soviet  missile 
programs  because  our  subs  remain  invul- 
nerable. I  think  we  should  worry — not  by 
overreacting  but  rather  by  pressing  more 
quickly  for  a  permanent  arms  control 
agreement. 

The  Russians  should  worry  even  more 
about  our  hard  target  kill  programs, 
since  they  rely  on  ICBM's  for  the  bulk  of 
their  strategic  force.  We  at  least  have 
intercontinental  bombers  which  help  to 
give  us  a  3-to-l  superiority  In  deliver- 
able warheads.  But  If  Soviet  ICBM's 
were  subject  to  attack  by  U.S.  missiles 
with  increased  yield  and  accuracy,  So- 
viet leaders  would  surely  consider  that 
threat  dangerous  and  destabilizing. 

Why  should  we  reverse  our  policy  now? 
One  reason  given  Is  that  we  need  flexi- 
bility to  destroy  a  few  silos  rather  than 
attacking  cities.  But  Secretary  Schles- 
inger himself  has  testified. 

We  can  devise  selective,  flexible  strikes 
with  our  existing  array  of  weaponry. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  need  these 
hard  target  programs  in  order  to  have 
a  flexible  response  to  the  full  range  of 
hypothetical  nuclear  exchanges.  These 
new  programs  merely  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  probable  effectiveness  of  our 
existing  weapons. 

Nor  do  we  need  these  programs  to 
"catch  up"  with  the  Russians.  Secretary 
Schlesinger  has  testified: 
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We  now  have  greater  operational  counter- 
force  capabilities  than  they  have. 

Tlierefore.  we  have  flexibiUty  now  and 
we  are  ahead  in  counterforce  capability. 
Why  should  we  rush  ahead  with  these 
new  programs? 

What  about  the  future?  Clearly,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
missile  development  program.  After  all, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  United  States  in 
technology  and  capability. 

But  the  costs  for  them  to  complete 
all  of  these  programs  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  probably  prohibitive.  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  has  estimated  that  it 
would  require  a  Soviet  willingness  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  $30  billion  to  re- 
place the  current  SS-11  force  with  SS- 
19s.  and  $12  to  $15  billion  to  replace  the 
SS-9's  with  the  SS-18. 

To  avoid  or  limit  those  costs,  the  Rus- 
sians surely  have  an  incentive  to  reach 
a  new  SALT  agreement. 

Even  if  they  went  ahead,  even  if  the 
current  round  of  SALT  failed,  we  would 
still  have  plenty  of  time  to  respond  with 
these  or  other  programs. 

Current  national  intelligence  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  Soviets  could 
not  have  the  capability  for  a  disarming 
strike  against  Mlnuteman  before  several 
years  in  the  future.  Research  and  Devel- 
opment chief.  Dr.  Currie.  places  that 
time  period  at  when  "we  approach  the 
mid-1980's." 

To  hedge  against  that  development  a 
decade  hence,  the  Air  Force  is  develop- 
ing the  advanced  ICBM  which  could 
provide  a  new  missile,  less  vulnerable 
than  Mlnuteman,  in  time  to  counter  the 
hypothetical  threat. 

In  other  words,  we  are  already  pro- 
ceeding with  other  programs  to  over- 
come this  threat  to  Mlnuteman  surviv- 
ability. We  do  not  need  increased  yield 
and  accuracy  at  this  time. 

So  what  are  we  talking  about?  Three 
new  programs,  costing  $77  milhon  this 
year  and  possibly  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  next  few  years.  Such  huge 
expenditures  would  leave  us  poorer  in 
resources,  less  secure  because  of  a  less 
stable  military  balance,  and  only  slightly 
more  capable  to  make  selective  nuclear 
attacks. 

And  if  we  proceed  now,  we  jeopardize 
om-  cunent  SALT  negotiations.  Suppose 
that  we  planned  to  deploy  only  limited 
numbers  of  new  hard  target  weapons. 
How  could  we  assure  the  Russians  that 
we  were  not  gomg  all-out  for  a  first 
strike  potential?  We  could  not.  In  fact, 
the  Pentagon  admits,  even  boasts,  that 
"such  assurances  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  or  ob- 
tain, particularly  if  verification  were 
limited  to  national  technical  means." 

In  other  words,  we  would  let  the  genie 
out  of  the  bottle  and  would  never  be  able 
to  confine  it  again. 

Already  our  land-based  missiles  have 
an  accuracy  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  above- 
ground  structui-es  and,  to  some  degree 
even  hardened  missUes.  Fui-ther  improve- 
ments, by  reducing  tlie  current  uncer- 
tainty about  the  effects  of  an  attack,  ac- 
tually Increase  the  likelihood  of  war. 

A  nation  threatened  by  a  high  prob- 
ability of  a  one-shot  obliteration  of  Its 


ICBM's  would  prudently  adopt  a  hair- 
trigger  launch  on  warning  strategy  in 
order  to  use  its  missiles  before  they  were 
destroyed  in  their  silos.  In  a  crisis,  am- 
biguous evidence  from  early  warning  sys- 
tems could  thus  prompt  a  kill-or-be- 
killed  decision. 

And  once  one  nation  has  successfully 
demonstrated  a  hard-target  system,  no 
other  nation  could  verify  or  be  sure  that 
that  capability  had  been  extended  to 
enough  of  the  force  to  provide  a  disarm- 
ing first-strike  potential. 

Furthermore,  if  national  leaders  think 
that  they  can  get  away  with  limited,  se- 
lective strikes,  they  may  be  more  willing 
to  try  them.  And  such  strikes  would  have 
substantial  collateral  damage,  killing 
millions  of  civilians. 

To  avoid  this,  we  must  preserve  the 
clear  line  between  conventional  and  nu- 
clear war. 

The  time  to  stop  is  now — before  we  are 
caught  in  another  costly  round  of  the 
arms  race,  before  we  go  beyond  what  we 
can  control  by  international  agreements 
and  until  we  know  for  suie  whether  SALT 
has  succeeded  or  failed. 

This  amendment  would  give  as  breath- 
ing space  and  would  give  both  sides  a 
powerful  incentive  to  hmit  strategic  arms 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posed amendment  is  a  reasonable  offer 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  cosponsors,  after  a  total  study 
of  the  situation,  that  would  show  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  minimal  in  the  over- 
all defense  position  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  would  place  us  in  a  better  position 
in  the  SALT  talks,  in  a  better  position 
to  avoid  an  international  nuclear  ex- 
change, and  a  more  reasonable  position 
for  the  hopeful  and  eventual  defanging 
of  totally  destructive  weapons  systems. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke >. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa  not  only  for  his  fine  state- 
ment but  also  for  the  good  work  he  does 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development.  We  work  on  things  behind 
closed  doors,  with  pohcemen  on  guard 
outside,  as  we  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 
I  should  hke  to  ask  him  what  his  re- 
action is  to  the  flexible  response  theory. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
danger  in  getting  involved  in  discussions 
like — say  they  shoot  a  limited  number, 
three  missiles,  into  our  silos  and  we  say. 
"I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  we  will  do 
the  same  and  shoot  thi-ee  back  at  you," 
and  we  knock  out  their  radar  centers 
guarding  their  au-  defense. 

Then  they  retaliate  with  a  limited  at- 
tack on.  say,  a  command  center  on  some 
of  our  silos  at  Maelstrom. 

What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  of  that  sort  of  nuclear  ex- 
change? Does  he  think  that  would  be 
viable  or  academic? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 


believes  that  this  sort  of  theoretical 
thinking  is  totally  out  of  line  with  the 
realities  of  an  exchange  once  it  begins. 
Once  an  exchange  begins,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  capacity  to  limit  it  is 
very  remote,  because  the  danger  is  al- 
ways there  that  the  opposing  force  would 
take  advantage  of  preempting  by  a  firht 
strike.  Once  the  potential  enemy  beheves 
that  we  have  that  potential  capacity  for 
a  first  strike,  then  they  will  develop  a 
hair-trigger  which  will  give  them  the  ca- 
pacity to  respond  totally  before  theii- 
missiles  could  be  kUled  in  the  silos.  So 
I  beheve  that  the  flexible  reaction  theoi^ 
would  be  nil.  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
that  sort  of  warfare. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Has  the  Senator  ever 
seen  pictures  of  the  destruction  at  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  This  Senator  has  not 
only  see  the  pictures  but  he  has  been 
there  and  viewed  the  local  photography 
of  the  aftermath  and  the  destruction. 
When  I  first  visited  Nagasaki  at  the  site 
of  the  shrine  commemorating  where  the 
bomb  had  dropped,  the  only  thing  I 
could  do,  with  tears  streaming  down  my 
face,  was  silently  to  pay, 

God  forgive  us  for  what  we  have  done  in 
developing  this  potential  for  destroying 
civilization,  for  making  possible  the  total 
destruction  of  all  humanity. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
conceive  of  the  death-dealing  capacity  of 
modern  nuclear  warfare  in  comparison 
to  what  would  now  be  called  primitive 
bombs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  know  what  the  yield  was  on  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  cannot  recall  it  at  this  moment. 

Ml-.  McINTYRE.  They  were  20  kilo- 
ton — 20.000  tons.  Our  present  Mlnuteman 
yields  many  times  that  figure.  So  that  Is 
a  pretty  lethal  weapon  that  we  have  in 
the  present  force — and  the  Senator  has 
seen  the  results  of  what  a  20  kiloton  bomb 
can  do.  So  I  want  to  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa. 

I  think  that  in  the  closed  session,  where 
we  will  talk  about  the  actual  accuracy 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  seeks,  and 
we  show  our  colleagues  what  they  are 
striving  for,  they  will  reaUze  that  this  is 
not  a  just  question  of  launch  on  warning 
where  we  see  a  few  blips — our  potential 
foes — a  few  blips  on  the  rada'-  and  decide 
that  we  will  not  take  a  chance  as  to 
whether  a  group  of  bombs  are  coming. 
This  is  a  situation  where  we  get  into  the 
hair-trigger  period  of  international  ten- 
sion and  the  prospect  of  thinking  that  we 
have  the  power  to  knock  out  his  silos 
and  destroy  his  coimterforce,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a  prelaunch,  but  he 
will  take  no  chances  and  fire  first.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  agree  that  this  step, 
which  would  give  us  that  capacity,  in  my 
opinion,  would  develop  hair-trigger  inter- 
national nuclear  warfare  such  as  never 
existed  before  in  our  history  and  which 
would  be  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
human  famUy  itself,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  0FFICE|1 
TOYA I .  The  clerk  will  call 

The  second  assistant 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr. 
uiianimous  couient  that  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
cbjection.   it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre 
the  pending  business  before 
The     PRESIDING     OFF 
pending  business  is  the 
fered  by  the  Senator  Ironi 
shire. 

Mr    STENNIS.  How  niuci 
have,  Mr.  President,  in  oppojit 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEh 
on  the  amendment  is  liinitec 
equally  divided,  2  hours  to 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  th< 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  understa 
Senator  from  New  Hamps 
good  judgment,  will  request 
second  the  motion — a  closec 
this  amendment,  but  there  ar 
ters  that  we  can  bring  out 
ord,  even  if  some  matters 

Mr.  President,  this  debate 
provision  in  the  bill,  autho 
tain  sum  of  money,  $77  million 
numbers,   to   cover   research 
research,  that  concerns  the 
improving   the  accuracy   a 
missiles,  both  land  based  anc 
that  we  already  have  and 
ready  in  operation. 

Reference  has  been  made 
that   this  matter  has   been 
Senate  before  in  one  form  or 
I  recall  wlien  the  matter  w 
Senate  on  an  amendment  fr 
by   the   Senator   from   New 
Buckley).  It  came  before 
then  without  a  recommenda 
timony  from  the  administr 
the    Department    of    Defensje 
branch  of  the  administratioi 
It  was  proposed  near  the 
debate.  At  the  time  I  have  ir 
war  was  still  in  progress  in 
nam  and  amendments  were 
to  terminate  the  war  by  cuttii% 
That  was   the  atmosphere 
ground. 

I  did  not  think  this  matter 
be  raised  at  that  stage  of  the 
on  that  bill,  without  a  budge|t 
and  without  testimony 
matter. 

I  believe  I  voted  in  more 
against  amendments  that  w 
to  put  similar  items  in  the 
At  that  time,  too.  or  near 
the  SALT  talks  were  in 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
ity  for  a  first  strike — which, 
ference.  I  think  has  always 
phasized — has  already  been  r 
administration  in  requesting 
Hearings  have  already  been 
though  in  closed  session. 

Editorials  have   already 
the  newspapers,  and  that  is 
right,  too.  But  one  can  tell 
editorials  that  the  writers  ha 
deal  of  Information  about 
that  I  had  understood  was 
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Since  this  matter  was  last  before  the 
Senate,  the  Soviets  have  moved  forward 
considerably,  gi-eatly  one  might  say,  in 
this  field  of  weaponry.  So  this  Is  a  new 
day  and  certainly  a  different  day  and  a 
new  start  with  reference  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  R.  &  D.  funds.  This  ques- 
tion goes  solely  to  the  accuracy  and  the 
volume  or  yield  for  weapons  we  have 
already. 

I  think  accuracy  is  always  desired  in 
weaponry.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
where  it  is  not.  I  am  not  a  good  quail 
shot,  but  I  hunt  quail  some.  I  do  not  want 
to  oversimplify  the  matter,  but,  Mr. 
President,  you  do  not  get  very  far  just 
shooting  into  the  covey:  you  do  not  kill 
many  birds  that  way.  The  hunter  has 
to  swing  with  tiie  moving  target:  he  has 
to  have  the  gun  on  the  moving  target:  it 
increases  his  potential. 

Mr.  President,  even  thinking  about  fli-- 
ing  one  of  those  weapons  is  serious  busi- 
ness. It  is  unpleasant  even  to  think  of, 
having  a  weapon  that  is  so  destructive. 
But  we  start  with  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  these  weapons.  They  are  in 
being  and  v.e  think  we  know  what  they 
will  do  approximately.  We  know,  too, 
that  our  possible  adversaries  have  these 
weapons,  and  they  know  approximately 
what  their  weapons  will  do  and  we  think 
we  know  approximately  what  they  will 
do:  and  I  refer  to  the  weapons  of  our 
possible  adversaries. 

That  brings  us  to  the  proposition  here: 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  improving 
tlie  effectiveness  of  weapons  we  already 
have?  This  is  not  going  to  change  our 
minds  one  bit  about  not  making  a  first 
strike.  We  have  said  that  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  I  am  not  sure  we  are  fully 
believed  by  our  possible,  potential  adver- 
saries. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  infinit- 
esimal, almost,  what  difference  this  will 
make — whether  or  not  we  sharpen  our 
accuracy  some  and  our  effectiveness  in 
this  field. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  have  been  in 
on  this  matter  for  a  few  years,  that  con- 
trary to  logic,  the  good  that  may  come 
out  of  the  SALT  talks  is  not  based  upon 
what  is  being  done  toward  stopping  arms 
but  what  has  been  done  already,  and  I 
am  thinking  now  about  the  ABM. 

We  had  a  very  fine  debate,  and  on  one 
occasion  I  remember  that  there  was  a  tie 
vote  and  an  amendment  failed  for  the 
lack  of  a  majority,  even  though  it  got 
as  many  votes  as  the  opposition.  One  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ABM  was 
that  we  should  start  and  then  time  will 
make  it  more  likely  that  we  can  get  an 
agreement.  That  is  what  happened.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  because  of  what  we  did 
or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  until  we 
started  to  build  the  ABM  we  had  not  been 
able  to  get  an  agreement  and  after  we 
started  we  got  an  agreement,  when  we 
got  the  agreement  everyone  accepted  the 
fact  that  nonprohibited  improvements 
would  move  forward. 

MIRV  was  the  outstanding  example.  I 
know  I  assumed  the  Soviets  were  going 
to  have  a  capacity  in  the  future  for 
MIRV-ing  their  missiles,  and  they  were 
developing  that  capacity.  I  knew  that  al- 
ready we  were  developing,  and  that  we 
would  utilize  the  advantages  obtained 


from  MIRV,  and  that  is  what  happened. 
Since  the  agreement  we  have  gone  into 
MIRV-ing  and  they  have,  too. 

So  when  we  move  into  this  field  of  ac- 
curacy more  pointedly — we  have  been  in 
it  all  the  time,  bringing  this  matter  down 
to  as  fine  a  point  as  we  could — but  in  the 
field  under  debate  this  matter  of  pin- 
pointing the  accuracy  has  become  a  polit- 
ical question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
ol  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  Senators  who  are 
present,  this  is  not  just  another  field  in 
which  we  are  improving  our  weaponry. 
It  we  do  not  need  improvement  in  weap- 
onry, one  can  argue  that  we  do  not  need 
Trident.  Why  add  to  our  sea-based  ballis- 
tic missiles,  because  that  certainly  makes 
it  more  probable  we  would  have  a  capac- 
ity to  make  a  first  strike  with  increased 
range,  and  the  increased  concealment  for 
submarines. 

The  matter  at  issue  here  today  pertains 
to  the  Trident  n  of  the  future  with  in- 
creased  accuracy.  Now,  unfortunately,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  in  this  missile 
business  a  long,  long  time,  even  assuming 
we  get  more  agreements  from  year  to 
year.  I  assume  they  will,  and  assuming 
they  are  carried  out,  We  are  going  to  be 
in  this  business  for  a  long,  long  time. 

No  one  has  any  finer  respect  for  and 
greater  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire?  for  his 
outstanding  honor  and  outstanding 
ability  in  any  situation  he  handles,  than 
I.  But  when  his  amendment  requires  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  certify 
certain  things  before  this  research  can 
go  forward,  the  President's  certification 
is  a  signal  that  things  have  gotten  be- 
yond hope,  almost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  then  I  shall 
yield  the  floor.  I  think  we  must  improve 
the  accuracy  and  yield  of  the  weapons 
we  have.  We  shall  get  into  the  details 
of  all  that  later.  But  the  Executive  head 
of  this  Nation  should  not  be  pinned  down 
too  severely,  as  this  amendment  would 
do,  in  my  judgment.  We  should  give  him 
such  running  room  as  we  can  in  order 
to  get  some  agreements  that  might  lead 
inch  by  inch  to  a  solution  or  part  solution 
for  the  situation  we  are  in  with  respect 
to  nuclear  weapons,  not  only  with  the 
Soviets  but  also  with  other  nations  com- 
ing into  this  family  of  nuclear  powers. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve very  firmly  that  amendment  No. 
1380,  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, should  receive  the  clear-cut 
support  of  the  Senate. 

By  adopting  this  important  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  woiUd  delay  develop- 
ment of  counterforce  capability  until 
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such  time  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reports  that  the  SALT  11  negotia- 
tions have  failed  to  achieve  substantial 
controls  over  multiple  independently  tar- 
geted reentry  vehicles. 

We  all  deeply  hope  that  the  SALT 
negotiations  will  be  successful.  We  all 
hope  that  an  agreement  to  control 
MIRV's   will   be  reached— and   reached 
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soon. 

The  great  importance  of  these  sensi- 
tive negotiations  is  beyond  question. 
They  represent  an  attempt  to  bring  a 
dangerous  and  potentially  disastrous 
arms  race  under  the  control  of  reasoned 
agreement.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to 
jeopardize  these  vital  talks. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  develop- 
ment of  an  American  counterforce  capa- 
bility would  threaten  the  success  of  these 
negotiations. 

It  would  do  so  by  introducing  a  new, 
dangerous,  and  destabilizing  element  on 
to  the  scene — a  risky  new  posture  which 
would  seriously  undermine  the  present- 
ly existing  level  of  nuclear  stability. 

I  want  to  outline  why  I  so  strongly  be- 
lieve that  development  of  a  counterforce 
capability  would  be  a  serious — and  per- 
haps— disastrous  mistake. 

To  begin,  Mr.  President,  circumstances 
do  not  yet  justify  development  of  a  coun- 
terforce capability.  We  have  yet  to  ex- 
haust the  full  possibilities  of  the  present 
SALT  II  negotiations. 

Negotiations  are  a  painfully  slow,  and 
often  frustrating,  process.  And  we  might 
indeed  wish  that  tangible  results  were 
forthcoming  much  more  quickly.  But  un- 
til such  time  as  the  SALT  II  negotiations 
have  clearly  broken  down — until  it  Is 
apparent  that  they  have  failed  to  con- 
trol MIRV  development — then  I  main- 
tain that  counterforce  capability  is  pre- 
mature. 

Why  is  it  premature?  How  would  coun- 
terforce capability  jeopardize  the  present 
negotiations? 

It  would  do  so.  Mr.  President,  by  im- 
proving the  efficiency  with  which  the 
United  States  can  successfully  attack 
"hardened"  targets  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  increase  our  ability  to 
knock  out  protected  Soviet  missile  silos. 
We  already  have  that  ability— but  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  Secretary  Schlesinger 
would  have  us  do  it  more  efficiently,  by 
developing  the  capacity  to  fire  fewer, 
more  accurate  missiles. 

Very  clearly,  Mr.  President,  this  would 
greatly  increase  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  an  American  nuclear 
attack. 

What  would  be  the  ramifications  of 
such  increased  Soviet  vulnerability?  How 
could  the  Soviets  be  reasonably  expected 
to  view  this  new  development? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
such  a  development  might  well  increase 

the  likelihood  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 

something  we  very  plainly  want  to  avoid 
if  we  can. 

The  Soviets,  knowing  full  well  that 
their  own  capacity  for  a  retaliatory  strike 
would  be  severely  diminished  by  an 
American  attack,  would  Indeed  be  given 
a  greater  incentive  to  strike  the  first 
blow. 

Moreover,  an  American  counterforce 
capability  would  give  the  Soviets  a  clear 


incentive  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible with  deployment  of  their  own 
MIRVs,  so  as  to  increase  the  firepower  of 
their  own  surviving  missiles,  should  they 
be  the  victim  of  an  attack. 

We  Americans  accept  as  self-evident 
the  maxim  that  the  United  States  would 
never  launch  a  first-strike  attack.  And  I 
firmly  believe  that  is  indeed  the  case. 

But  in  the  sphere  of  international  re- 
lations, we  must  consider  the  percep- 
tions of  others.  What  might  seem  self- 
evident  to  us  may  indeed  seem  highly 
questionable  to  decisionmakers  in  an- 
other country.  And  in  thinking  about 
counterforce,  we  must  make  a  realistic 
effort  to  understand  Soviet  perceptions 
of  the  situation. 

I  fail  to  see  how  a  Soviet  leader  could 
view  American  development  of  a  coun- 
terforce capability  as  anything  but  a 
dangerous  new  threat.  And  certainly  no 
reasonable  decisionmaker,  entrusted 
with  the  survivability  and  well-being  of 
his  or  her  own  nation,  could  be  expected 
to  stand  idly  by  as  such  a  threat  took 
shape.  The  Soviets  can  be  expected  to 
react  firmly  to  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican counterforce  capability. 

And  it  is  equally  clear  that  their  efforts 
would  be  met  by  even  more  stringent  ef- 
forts in  the  United  States. 

A  new — and  potentially  devastating- 
phase  of  the  arms  race  would  be  imder 
way. 

America's  resources  would  be  further 
di-ained  off  to  buy  more  and  more  expen- 
sive new  weapons  of  war,  and  the  many 
problems  which  cry  out  for  solution  with- 
in our  country  would  starve  for  both 
attention  and  funds. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  that  is  why 
it  is  so  crucial  that  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions be  given  a  full  and  fair  chance  to 
succeed. 

That  is  why  counterforce  capability 
should  be  delayed  imtil  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  negotiated  settlement  can- 
not be  reached. 

And  that  is  wliy  tWs  amendment  must 
be  passed. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
reasons,  Mr.  President,  wloy  the  coimter- 
force  proposals  of  Secretary  Schlesinger 
are  unwise.  And  I  think  we  should  ex- 
amine each  of  these  reasons  very  care- 
fully. Without  going  into  minute  detail, 
let  me  outline  my  own  further  reasons  for 
opposing  coimterforce  development. 

Let  us  examine  the  military  justifica- 
tion for  counterforce.  Quite  simply  I 
believe  It  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

To  begin  with,  counterforce  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  our  own 
Minuteman  missiles  to  Soviet  attack.  Nor 
does  it  in  any  way  enhance  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  own  deterrent. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  plausibly  argued  that 
counterforce  even  weakens  our  deterrent 
by  giving  the  Soviets  greater  incentive  to 
knock  out  our  own  missiles  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  any  potential  attack. 

Second,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  question  of  flexibility,  raised  by  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger,  is  a  false  one. 

Our  present  American  strategic   ar- 
senal is  a  large  and  varied  one.  With  that 
vast  arsenal,  we  already  have  the  capac- 
ity for  a  flexible  response. 
Secretary   Schlesinger   has   admitted 


that  we  indeed  already  target    Soviet 
miUtary  targets  as  well  as  Soviet  cities. 

Moreover,  our  present  strategic  triad 
clearly  gives  us  the  capacity  to  assure 
the  destruction  of  those  targets.  The  cri- 
teria set  down  by  former  Secretai-y  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  are  still  rele- 
vant today.  He  defined  an  adequate  de- 
terrent as  the  ability  to  destroy  one-filth 
to  one-fourth  of  the  population,  and  the 
ability  to  destroy  one-half  of  the  indus- 
trial capacity  of  a  potential  enemy. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  our  presert 
nuclear  arsenal  is  quite  capable  of  in- 
fiicting  that — and  even  higher  levels  of 
destruction — upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Barry  Carter,  formerly  of  NATO  nnd 
the  Department  of  Defense,  writes  in  the 
Scientific  American  of  May  of  this  year, 
that  the  delivered  warheads  of  220  Min- 
uteman in  ICBM's  could  kill  about  21 
percent  of  the  Soviet  population  and  de- 
stroy about  72  percent  of  Soviet  indus- 
trial capacity. 

We  have  over  a  thousand  ICBMs,  in- 
cluding 550  Minuteman  IHs. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  our  submarine 
fleet  and  our  strategic  bombers.  The  de- 
livered warheads  from  170  Poseidon  mis- 
sUes— and  that  is  fewer  than  the  total 
carried  by  a  dozen  submarines— could  in- 
flict a  similar  degree  of  damage. 

And  that  still  leaves  our  strategic 
bombers,  of  which  it  is  agreed  by  most 
experts  that  enough  could  get  through  to 
satisfy  the  assured  destruction  criteria. 
We  have,  then,  the  ability  to  attack 
both  Soviet  cities,  as  well  as  Soviet  mili- 
tai-y  and  Industrial  installations.  Why 
must  we  develop  the  abiUty  to  destroy 
Soviet  hardened  missile  sUos  with  greater 
efficiency?  What  do  we  gain?  How  is  our 
security  enhanced?  I  would  argue  that 
we  gain  little.  And  that  our  secmity 
would,  in  fact,  be  diminished. 

Counterforce  seeks  to  make  nuclear 
war  a  more  "thinkable"  option— by 
moving  away  from  the  mutual  assured 
destruction  concept— which  is  basically 
a  euphemistic  way  of  talking  about  the 
deaths  of  million  of  human  beings. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  we  must 
avoid  such  policy— and  that  we  must  de- 
velop the  flexibility  to  respond  more 
selectively. 

But  do  we  not  already  have  a  signif- 
icant degree  of  flexibility?  I  would  argue 
that  we  do. 

Experts  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself  have  testified  that  the  United 
States  does  Indeed  have  the  capacity  to 
destroy  a  whole  range  of  targets,  includ- 
ing military  and  industrial  ones.  We  are 
not  locked  Into  a  policy  of  aiming  only 
at  Soviet  cities— and  of  inflicting  maxi- 
mum human  casualties. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  warheads 
with  3  to  11  times  the  explosive  power  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Improved  accuiacy 
of  800  to  1,000  feet  really  Is  not  going  to 
reduce  substantially  what  the  Secretary 
has  called  "unintended  collateral 
damage."  Only  if  we  picked  targets  well 
away  from  cities  could  we  possibly  avoid 
massive  civilian  casualties. 

So  what  Is  the  point,  Mr.  President, 
of  adding  marginally  to  our  eflBclency  in 
employing  our  present  flexibility  by  in- 
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It  would  endanger — perhaps  destroy — 
the  SALT  negotiations— and  it  could  once 
again  send  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  down  the  unending  road  of 
a  vicious,  spiraling,  draining  arms  race 

That  is  a  course  we  simply  must  avoid, 
for  it  leads  only  to  disaster.  We  should 
adopt  the  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment 
and  we  should  do  so  by  a  firm  and  clear- 
cut  margin. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  murli  more  to 
spy,  but  I  will  now  yield  to  the  S-.-nator 
v.hose  magnificent  work  has  led  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidont.  let  me 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  California,  who  is  al- 
ways a  strong  ally  in  matters  of  this 
type. 

I  noticed  that  in  his  remarks  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  we  now  have  the 
ability  to  destroy  medium  Soviet  hard- 
ened target^. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  plainly  have  that 
capacity  now,  but  we  have  not  developed 
it  to  the  fine,  far-reaching  point  that 
counterforce  would  do. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  In  the  closed  session 
we  will  get  into  some  detail  about  the 
type  of  accuracy  they  are  seeking,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator:  Is  it  not 
true,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  flexible 
response  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
enunciated  at  our  posture  hearings,  we 
have  at  the  present  time  the  full  ability, 
the  clear  ability,  to  respond  flexibility 
toward  limited  attacks  upon  us? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  plainly  have  a 
flexible  stance  now,  and  I  think  the  pro- 
posal by  Secretary  Schlesinger  has  the 
exact  opposite  effect  of  reducing  flexibil- 
ity, because  it  is  quite  likely  to  lead  to  a 
situation  where  any  potential  foe 
equipped  with  mighty  missiles  might  feel 
it  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  strike 
an  all-out  blow  at  us  before  we  decided 
to  strike  an  all-out  blow  against  them.  I 
think  this  has  the  potential  of  not  only 
increasing  the  arms  race  but  increasing 
the  speed  with  which  we  would  move  to- 
ward nuclear  war,  rather  than  decrease 
the  speed  with  which  we  would  move  to- 
ward nuclear  war,  as  Secretary  Schlesin- 
ger said. 

'Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  affirm  to 
the  Senator  that  the  Secretary,  in  his 
appearance  in  February  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  then 
subsequently  in  his  appearance  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — I 
think  a  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) — af- 
firmed and  stated  that  we  had  sufficient 
ability  to  follow  a  doctrine  of  flexible  re- 
sponse today  and  we  did  not  need  any 
improved  accuracy  to  fulfill  that  par- 
ticular mission. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  really  difficult 
to  understand  the  real  reasons.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  other  reasons  that  have  not 
been  stated  tliat  have  led  the  Secretary 
to  propose  this  move. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidtnt,  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie >. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  the  effectiveness  and 
the  persistence  of  his  fight  on  this  issue, 
which  I  think  is  the  key  issue  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

To  amplify  what  he  has  said  about 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  testimony  earlier 
this  year,  may  I  make  the  point  that  in 
response  to  the  Secretai-y's  call  for  a  na- 
tional debate  on  his  new  strategic  doc- 
trine. Senator  Symington — as  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Security  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad — and  I — in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control — held  a 
series  of  joint  hearings  on  U.S.  nuclear 
strategy.  In  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
we  held  both  a  closed  and  an  open  ses- 
sion with  Secretary  Schlesinger,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  agree  to  sanitize  and 
release  the  transcript  from  the  closed 
session. 

In  the  context  of  today's  debate  on  au- 
thorizations to  significantly  improve  the 
accuracy  and  yield  of  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  thrje 
points  that  Secretary  Schlesinger  made 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  earlier  this  year. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  it 
quite  clear  that  improvement  of  the  yield 
and  accuracy  of  our  warheads  is  not  "es- 
sential" for  the  implementation  of  a  tar- 
geting doctrine  of  selective  and  flexible 
response.  And  he  has  pointed  out  on  sev- 
eral occasions  since  those  session  that 
with  our  present  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  our  present  targeting  cap- 
ability, we  can  now  launch  selective, 
small-scale  strikes  if  we  choose  to  do  so. 

A  recent  issue  of  Defense  Monitor, 
wliich  is  pubhshed  by  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information,  carries  two  tables  of 
interest  in  Identifying  the  accuracy  and 
hard  target  kill  capability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic missiles  and  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
siles, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  two  tables,  and  additional  material 
relating  thereto,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Accuracy' 
(miles)   Yield' 


Hard  target 
Kill  capability ' 


id- 
ISO 
'5) 


IS '5) 


0  75    1,0  megatons  PK    18  percent. 

,35    1.5  megatons.  . .  PK -^ 60  percent 

.  20    160  kilotons  per  SSKP  =  56  per- 

RV  (reentry  cent;  PK=92 

vehicle).  percent. 

.75    10  megatons PK = 58  percent. 


Name 


Number 


Accuracy  i 
(miles)   Yield 


Hard  tarcet 
kill  capability ' 


SLBM's: 

Polaris  A  2. 


Polaris  A  3  (3  MRVs) 


272  (will  be 
160A3's  by 
1977). 


1.00    SOOkilolons PK=9percent. 


Poseidon  0  3  (10  MIRVs).  384  (win  be  496 
by  1977). 


.70 


.30 


200  kilotons  per 
RV.     • 

40  kilotons  per 
RV. 


SSKP=7  per- 
cent; PK=20 
percent 

SSKP=.13  per- 
cent; PK=76 
percent 


Jime  10,  197Jt 
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<  Accuracy  is  measured  according  to  circular  error  probable  (CEP)  in  nautical  miles  CEP  Is  a 
statistical  estimate  tkat  on  the  average  50  percent  of  the  missiles  vnill  land  within  a  circle  with  a 
radius  from  the  target  of  the  CEP  value. 

a  Hard  target  kill  capability  is  measured  In  terms  of  the  probability  of  kill  (PK)  of  single  shot 
kill  probability  (SSKP)  in  the  case  of  MIRVs  of  a  missile  against  a  300  PSI  target  (the  approximate 
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hardness  of  most  U.S  ICBM  silos).  The  General  Electric  missile  effectiveness  cakulator  was  used 
to  rtiake  these  estimates.  The  values  are  very  approximate  and  the  relative  capabilities  between 
various  missiles  are  probably  more  accurate  than  the  absolute  values.  Reliability  factors  make 
such  estimates  even  rnore  complicated.  A  PK  or  SSKP  of  above  90  percent  is  considered  a  good 
hard  target  kill  capability. 
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Name 


Accuracy i 
Number      (miles)    Yield 


Hard  target 
kill  capability - 


Name 


Accuracy  > 
Number      (miles)    Yield 


Hard  target 
kill  capability - 


ICBM's 

SS-7 

SS-« 

SS-9 

ss-ii  Modi;"".".".' 


100 
109 
288 
970 


2.00  Smegatons...     .        PK— 8  percent 

1-50 do .  PK=13  percent 

.50  20  to  25  megatons...  PK=96-97  percent, 

1.00  1  megaton PK=10  percent 


SS-n  Mod  3  (3  MRVs). 


SS  13... 
SLBM's 
SS-N-6. 
SS-N-8. 


40 

60 

528 
108 


1. 00    500  kilotons  per  RV     SSKP=7  percent 
(reentry  vehicle).      PK=20  percent 
.75    1  megaton PK=  18  percent 


1.00 
.75 


do. 
-do. 


PK=10  percent 
PK=18  percent 


calculator  was  used 
capabilities  between 


STUDYING   AND   MEASURING   DENSITY   OF  THE   AIR 

"Because  density  of  the  air  has  a  great  In- 
fluence over  the  inaccuracies  of  a  reentry  ve- 
hicle. By  these  tests  we  hope  to  get  some 
standard  patterns  so  we  might  even  be  able 
to  forecast  density  in  target  areas  under  hot 
war  conditions,  thus  by  using  this  data  Im- 
prove the  accuracies  of  our  ICBMs." 
Major  Oeneral  P.  T.  Cooper. 
'     Air  Force  Systems  Command.  1971. 

GEOPHYSICAL  MOTION  STUDIES 

"Sophisticated  testing  of  advanced  inertial 
subsystems  for  the  evaluation  of  geophysi- 
cal and  environmental  effects  in  order  to  re- 
duce missile  CEP  .  .  .  Initiate  a  geographical 
motion  study  of  an  entire  operational  guid- 
ance system  at  a  missile  site  in  support  of 
missile  circular  error  probability  (CEP)  re- 
ductions." Air  Force  environment  R&D  Pro- 
gram, 1972. 

EXTRA-GALACTIC   RADIO   SOURCES 

"A  series  of  very  long  baseline  interferom- 
etry  experiments  have  been  conducted  us- 
ing extra-galacitc  radio  sources  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  distance  between  sites  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  apart.  .  .  This  achieve- 
ment should  have  an  Immediate  impact  on 
improvement  of  the  earth-centered  world 
geodetic  system  serving  the  i-equirements  of 
the  ballistic  missile  systems,  and  aerospace 
defense." 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency.  1973. 

PRECISE   GEODETIC  LOCATIONS   AND  GRAVITY   DATA 

"Defense  Mapping  Agency  provides  all  the 
precise  geodetic  locations  and  gravity  data  re- 
quired to  build  the  missile  trajectories  for 
tr.S.  strategic  missile  systems  .  .  .  Missile 
systems  are  provided  precise  launch  posi- 
tions, target  posljtions  and  the  variations  in 
the  pull  of  gravity  on  the  missile  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  launch  silo  until  they 
arrive  at  the  target  This  data  is  provided  for 
strategic  missiles  such  as  Minuteman,  Po- 
laris, and  Poseidon," 

Liutenant  General  H.  W.  Penney, 
Director, 

Defense  Mapping  Agency.  1973. 

THE   U.S.    FOURTH    STRATEGIC    FORCE:      FORWARD 
BASED    AIRCRAFT 

In  Europe:  72  F-lllEs  in  the  United  King- 
dom; 244  F-4CS  and  Ds  in  the  United  King- 
dom.  Spain,  and  Germany;  72  A-7s,  on  board 
2  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean:  24 
A-6s,  total  412. 

In  Asia:  72  P-4Ds  in  Korea;  36  F-4Ds  in 
Taiwan;  108  A-7s  on  board  3  aircraft  carriers 
In  the  Western  Pacific  36.  A-6s,  total  252. 

Grand  total  664  tactical  aircraft  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China. 

EFFECTS    OF    RAIN    AND    ICE 

Air  Force  requested  $6.6  million  In  fiscal 
1974  to  study  the  effects  of  rain  and  Ice  on 
baUistlo  missiles  to  improve  the  reliability 
and  accuracy  of  reentry  vehicles. 


CAN    U.S.    DEFENSE   SECRETARIES   COUNT   NUMBER 
OP    STRATEGIC    WEAPONS? 

In    1972    then-Defen.se    Secretary    Melvin 
Laird  said  in  his  Posture  statement  that  the 
Soviet    Union    would    have    2,500    strategic 
nuclear  weapons  in  mid-1972.  In  1973  then- 
Defense  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  said  that 
the    Russians    had    2,500    strategic    nuclear 
weapons  In  mid-1972  and  would  have  3,600 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  in  mid-1973.  The 
latter  figure  may  have  been  a  misprint  for 
2,600.   At   his  nomination   hearing  in   June 
1973,   Defense   Secretary   James   Schlesinger 
•said  that  in  mid-1972  the  Russians  had  2,200 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  (300  less  than  what 
both  Laird  and  Richardson  had  said)    and 
that  in  mld-1973  the  Russians  had  2,300  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  (still  less  than  what 
Laird  and  Richardson  said  the  Russians  had 
in    mid-1972).    In    1974    Defense    Secretary 
Schlesinger  said  that  In  mid-1973  the  Rus- 
sians had  2,200  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
(100  less  than  he  said  the  Russians  had  a 
year  ago  and  the  same  number  he  had  said 
they  had  in  mid-1972) .  Secretary  Schlesinger 
said  that  the  Russians  would  have  2,600  stra- 
tegic   nuclear   weapons   by   mld-1974    (only 
100   more   than  Laird   and  Richardson   had 
said  the  Russians  had  in  mid-1972). 


SOVIET     STRATEGIC     NUCLEAR     WEAPONS 

Laird  (1972),  mid-1972:  2,500. 

Richardson  (1973),  mid-1972:  2,500,  mid- 
1973:  3,600  (2.600?). 

Schlesinger  (1973),  inld-1972:  2,200,  mid- 
1973:  2,300. 

Schlesinger  (1974),  mid-1973:  2,200  mid- 
1974:  2,600. 

Conclusion:  the  Jump  of  400  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  alleged  by  Secretary  Schles- 
inger between  mld-1973  and  1974  is  suspect, 
particularly  as  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  be- 
gun to  deploy  MIRVed  missies.  Are  numbers 
Juggled  to  exaggerate  Soviet  "strategic  mo- 
mentum"? 

NEW  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  MISSILES 
AND  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  SINCE  1970 


United  States 

Soviet  U 

nion 

Missiles 

Nuclear 
weapons 

Missiles 

Nuclear 
weapons 

ICBM's: 
Fiscal  1971... 
Fiscal  1972... 
Fiscal  1973... 
Fiscal  1974... 

100 
100 
100 
90 

300 
300 
300 
270 

40 

0 

20 

20 

40 

0 

160 

>60 

Total 

390 

1,170 

80 

160 

SLBM's: 
Fiscal  1971  .. 
Fiscal  1972... 
Fiscal  1573... 
Fiscal  1974... 

112 
96 
96 
64 

1.120 
960 
960 
640 

112 
108 
120 
72 

112 
108 
120 
72 

Total 

368 

3.680 

412 
492 

412 

Grand  total. 

758 

572 

!  MRV. 

Note:  During  thii  peiiod  since  1970  Ihe  United  Stales  li.i3  riso 
deployed  about  1.000  SRAM  missiles  on  its  strategic  bombers. 
The  Soviets  have  deployed  no  new  boml>er-carried  missile'; 

STRATEGIC    COMPARISONS 

Perceptions  of  relative  military  capability 
are  perhaps  as  important  as  actual  relative 
military  capabUities  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  says  Defense 
Secretary  Schlesinger.  Paradoxically,  how- 
ever. It  is  representatives  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  are  most  eloquent  in  exag- 
gerating the  Soviet  threat  and  in  ninulng 
down  and  belittling  U.S.  strategic  capabili- 
ties. The  Center  for  Defense  Information  has 
prepared  a  list  of  strategic  comparison  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  indi- 
cates Important  U.S.  advantages.  These  are 
all  areas  of  real  U.S.  strength  but  which  the 
Defense  Department  often  overlcwks  or  falls 
to  highlight  in  Its  efforts  to  sell  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  U.S.  Congress  on  buying 
new  weapons  systems  by  creating  doubts 
about  U.S.  power. 

NUCLEAR    WEAPONS 

1.  The  U.S.  has  three  times  as  many  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union 
(7940  versus  2600).  In  1971  the  U.S.  had 
4700;  the  Soviets  had  2100.  The  U.S.  lead  has 
increased  since  the  SALT  I  agreement  in 
1972. 

2.  Tlie  U.S.  is  producing  new  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  at  a  rate  of  about  4  per  day; 
the  Soviets  at  a  rate  of  probably  less  than  1 
per  day. 

3.  All  new  U.S.  strategic  missiles  deployed 
since  1970  have  been  MIRVed.  Continued 
U.S.  MIRV  deployments  will  mean  that  the 
U.S.  lead  will  continue  to  grow  at  least 
through  1977. 

4.  The  US.  Is  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  nuclear  weapons  technology.  Our  weapons 
are  more  efficient;  we  get  more  explosive 
power  (bank)  for  the  size  and  weight.  This 
fact  makes  "throw  weight  '  calculations  al- 
most meaningless. 

MIRV 

5.  The  U.S.  has  more  than  750  operational 
iURVed  missiles;  the  Soviets  do  not  have  any. 
They  have  Just  begun  to  test  the  complex 
MIRV  technology. 

6.  The  U.S..  having  mastered  and  deployed 
MIRV.  Is  moving  to  MaRV  (maneuverable 
nuclear  warheads)  and  other  new  advances 
In  strategic  weaponry. 

ICBM's 

7.  The  U.S.  has  fewer  land-based  missiles 
(1054  versus  1575)  but  Admiral  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  esti- 
mates that  over  the  next  few  years  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  ICBMs  wUl  decline  toward  1400 
as  about  200  old  Soviet  ICBMs  are  retired. 
Soviet  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  hang 
on  to  old  missiles;  US.  practice  has  been  to 
trade  In  the  old  missiles  for  better  ones. 

8.  The  U.S.  has  1000  modem  solld-propei- 
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lant   ICBMs  with  penetration 
board  cotnputers.  The  Soviets 
solid  propellaiit  mlsAlles  and  i 
missiles  with  penetration  aids 
computers. 

9.  U.S.   missiles  are   much 
t  lian  Soviet  missiles;  we  can 
i>t   targets.   Including   Soviet 
.>inaller    weapons.    U.S.    ad  van 
curacy  will  probably  be  retained 
period  because  of  the  very  ad,- 
nology   required   to  improve 
ticularly   below   about   a   quart 
CEP. 


lids  and  on- 
have  only  60 
>  operational 
nd  on-board 


nfore  accurate 

all  kinds 

iliissUes,   with 

ages    in    ac- 

for  a  long 

auced  tech- 

afcuracy.  par- 

r  of   a   mile 


STBATECIC    St.-BMARIN 

10.  The  U.S.  has  41  submarinfes  that  carry 
16  missiles  each;  the  Soviets  save  only  33 
submarines  that  carry  16  mlssi  es  each.  The 
U.S.  has  24  submarines  with  HIRVed  mis- 
siles: the  Soviets  have  none.  The  Soviets 
usually  have  far  fewer  submarfnes  actually 
on-station. 

11.  VS.  strategic  submarinei  are  quieter 
.ind  less  vulnerable  to  antl-sut  marine  war- 
fare than  are  Soviet  submarines ,  U.S.  under- 
water technology  for  protectini ;  its  subma- 
rines and  finding  Soviet  subma^nes  is  much 
superior  to  Soviet  technologv 

12.  The  U.S.  has  forward  debloyed  bases 
for  its  submarines  ( in  Scoilam  1,  Spain  and 
Guam).  The  Soviets  have  no  forward  bases 
for  sxibmarlnes. 

13.  U.S.  allies  Britain  and  Prante  have  stra- 
tegic submarines.  The  Soviet  l|nlon  has  no 
allies  with  strategic  weapons. 

14.  The  US.  has  submarine  d: 
works   such    as   SOSUS    for   locating 
submarines;   the  Soviet  Union 
network  and  is  at  a  severe 
advantage  for  establishing  such 

BOMBERS 

15.  The  U.S.  has  almost  four  tihies  as  many 
strategic  bombers  as  the  Soviet  Union  (496 
versus  140)  and  Is  testing  a  nev  model,  the 
B-1.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the 
alleged  Soviet  strategic  bombei »  have  been 
configured  as  strategic  bombers  for  the  past 
5  to  10  years. 

ABM 

16.  Wlien  the  U.S.  .A^BM  site 
koca  is  completed  in  about  a 
will  probably  have  more  antlballlstlc 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S.  ABJ  [ 
IS  far  advanced  over  the  Soviet 


tecilon  net- 

Soviet 

las  no  such 

dls- 

networks. 
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FORWARD  BASED  SYSTEM  S 

17.  The  U.S.  has  about  650  aljcrafi 
rope  and  Asia  and  on  aircraft 
can  deliver  nuclear  weapons  oi  i 
Union   (and  China).  The  Sovie  . 
no  such  "4th  strategic  force"  for 
the  United  States. 

EQUIVALENT  MEGATON-Ni^E 

18.  The  Defense  Department 
of    the    Soviet    lead    in 
Soviet  Union  has  in  1974  more 
advantage  in  "raw  megaton.s' 
measured    in    equivalent 
takes  accotmt  of  the  fact  that 
explosive  energy  of   very   large 
wasted,  the  U.S.  has  about  4 
megatons  in  its  strategic  forces 
4,300    equivalent    megatons    in 
strategic  forces. 


us. 


STRATEGIC    MOMENTUM 

BREADTH    AND    DEPTH 

Contrary  to  impressions  create  I 
fen.se  Department,  the  U.S.  has 
out  of  the  strategic  arms  race, 
not    reached    a    technological 
searching  for  new  ways  to  spen< 
strategic  weapons.  On  tlie  con 
is  ru.shlng  forward  into  new  realifcs 
gic  weaponry  tliat  apparently 
current  Soviet  effort*.  In  recent 
ularly  since  SALT  I  in  1972,  the 
deploying  new  strategic  weaponis 
far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Soviei 
(utur©  holds  more  of  the  same 
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momentum  continues.  Programs  that  are 
proposed  In  the  fiscal  1975  defense  budget 
add  up  to  an  extraordinary  variety  of  con- 
tinuing and  new  strategic  innovations  that 
include  the  following: 

1.  Continued  installation  of  MIRVed  Min- 
uteman  III  ICBMs  to  reach  550  missiles  and 
1650  nuclear  warheads  by  mid-1975. 

2.  Continued  deployment  of  MIRVed  Po- 
seidon submarhie-launched  missiles  to  reach 
31  submarines.  496  missiles,  and  4960  nuclear 
warheads  by  1977. 

3.  Preparation  for  Installing  up  to  1,000 
MIRVed  Minuteman  III  missiles. 

4.  Improving  the  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  U.S.  missiles  through  e.xtensive  and  .sophis- 
ticated testing  programs. 

5.  Improvements  in  the  e.\isting  guidance 
system  for  Minuteman  III  to  increase  it.s 
accuracy  and  bard-tnrget  kill  capability. 

6.  Development  of  terminal  guidance  ma- 
netiverable  reentry  vehicles  (MaRV)  for  Min- 
uteman III  and  other  missiles  to  achieve  ex- 
tremely precise  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons 
with  almost  no  margin  of  error.  Could  mean 
U.S.  knock  out  capability  against  all  Soviet 
fixed  strategic  systems. 

7.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strategic 
system,  the  air-launched  cruise  niissUe. 

8.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strategic 
system,  the  submarine-launched  cr\ii.se  mis- 
sile. 

9.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strategic 
system,  the  land-mobile  ICBM. 

10.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  strate- 
gic system,  the  alr-moblle  ICBM. 

11.  Development  of  a  new  large  throw 
weight  ICBM  to  fit  in  Minuteman  silo. 

12.  A  new  high-yield  warhead  for  the  Min- 
uteman III  and  other  advances  In  packing 
more  explosive  power  into  small  packages 
(improved  yield  to  weight  ratios).  These  and 
other  advances  in  miniaturizing  make  con- 
ventional conceptions  of  missile  throw 
weight  measurement  almost  meaningless. 

13.  Testing  of  Mhiuteman  missiles  from 
operational  sites  in  order,  among  other  ob- 
jectives, to  explore  the  possible  multiple 
launch  capability  for  Minuteman  launchers. 
Exploration  also  of  "cold  launch"  or 
■pop-up"  launch  techniques  for  attaining  re- 
fire  capability.  This  "MIRVUig"  of  missile 
launchers  would  severely  complicate  efforts 
to  control  strategic  weapons  deployments 
through  SALT. 

14.  Development  of  more  than  3  MIRVs 
(possibly  up  to  10  warheads)  for  the  Minute- 
man  HI  missile. 

15.  Improvements  in  rocket  motor  tech- 
nology to  increase  the  amount  of  missile 
throw  weight  per  pound  of  propellant  (In- 
creased propulsion  efficiency) .  This  advance- 
ment also  renders  alleged  Soviet  throw  weight 
"advantages"  almost  meaningless. 

16.  Improved  Poseidon  missiles  (exact  na- 
ture of  improvements  Is  classified  but  prob- 
ably Includes  better  accuracy  and  throw 
weight) . 

17.  Continued  deployment  of  the  SRAM 
missile  on  U.S.  strategic  bombers  to  have 
1140  operational  by  the  mid-1970s.  The 
SRAM  missile  significantly  increases  the  ca- 
pability of  U.S.  strategic  bombers  to  attack 
Soviet  military  targets, 

18.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic bomber,  the  B-1. 

19.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic submarine,  the  Trident. 

20.  Procurement  of  the  Trident  I  missile 
for  10  Poseidon  submarines. 

21.  Development  of  an  efficient  counter- 
force  SLBM.  the  Trident  missile. 

22.  Improved  guidance  systems  for  SLBMs 
to  increase  their  accuracy. 

23.  Development  of  an  entirely  new  stra- 
tegic submarine  that  will  be  smaller  than 
Trident,  the  SSBN-X.  using  a  Narwhal-type 
propulsion  plant, 

24.  Increased  emphasis  on  civil  defense, 
including  plans  for  rapid  evacuation  of  U.S. 
cities  and  "high  risk"  areas  in  case  of  crisis. 


Tills  will  make  it  possible  for  U.S.  leaders  to 
more  "credibly"  threaten  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

25.  An  operational  ABM  system  in  North 
Dakota  by  mld-1975. 

26.  Development  of  new  ABM  systems,  In- 
cluding Site  Defense,  light  area  defense  sys- 
tems, maneuverable  ABMs,  and  ABMs  using 
lasers.  Under  SALT  restrictions  the  U.S.  Is 
permitted  to  do  anything  except  actually  be- 
gin to  deploy  new  operational  systems  beyond 
a  total  of  200  launchers. 

27.  A  vast  array  of  sophisticated  ASW  sys- 
tems for  locating  and  being  able  to  destroy 
Soviet  strategic  submarines.  These  include 
sensor  systems  at  points  where  Soviet  sub- 
marines must  transit,  satellite  sensors,  and 
the  Captor  mine  for  bottling  up  Soviet  sub- 
marines In  or  near  their  homeports. 

28.  Development  of  new  strategic  tanker 
armed  with  cruise  missiles. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  may  be  that  classified 
information  would  indicate  even  more 
reassui-ing  information  to  those  who  are 
conceraed  about  the  accuracy  of  our  mis- 
siles, but  these  public  tables  disclose 
clearly,  on  the  point  of  accmacy  and  hard 
target  kill,  we  have  a  superiority  over 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present 
time  without  the  implementation  of  the 
programs  which  are  touched  by  Senator 
McIntyre's  amendment. 

The  second  point  the  Secretarj'  made. 
Mr.  President,  in  our  hearings  earlier 
this  year  was  this: 

SecretaiT  Schlesinger  pointed  out  that 
neither  side  can  achieve  "a  high  confi- 
dence disarming  first  strike,"  because 
both  sides  possess  invulnerable  sea-based 
missile  forces.  So  no  matter  how  we  or  the 
Soviets  improve  accuracy  or  otherwise 
improve  ICBM  warheads,  the  possibility 
of  can-ying  out  a  first  strike  that  would 
leave  the  opponent  defenseless  is  fore- 
closed. 

Third,  Secretary  Schlesinger  as  well 
as  Secretary  Kissinger  has  Indicated  that 
the  accumulation  of  efQcient  counter- 
force  weapons — that  is,  ICBM's  with 
multiple,  accurate,  high-yield  war- 
heads— contributes  to  instability  of  the 
nuclear  balance.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  in  a  crisis,  it  puts  both  sides  in  a 
position  of  fearing  that  the  other  will 
be  tempted  to  make  the  best  of  a  threat- 
ening situation  by  laimchlng  its  own 
missiles  before  they  are  destroyed  in  their 
silos.  This  Is  the  condition  that  Senator 
MclNTYRE  aptly  describes  as  "putting  a 
hair-trigger  on  the  launch  console."  And 
this  is  presumably  what  was  on  the  minds 
of  Pi-esident  Nixon  and  former  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  when  they  stated  a  few 
years  ago  that  the  United  States  would 
resist  any  initiative  that  gave  even  the 
appearance  of  going  for  a  first-strike  or 
silo-smashing  nuclear  force,  because  it 
would  be  destabilizing  and  provocative. 

In  view  of  these  three  points  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  see  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  invite  these  risks  by 
embarking  on  programs  to  Improve  the 
accuracy  and  yield  of  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  before  us  today  to 
defer  approval  of  the  requested  $77  mil- 
lion in  authorizations  until  the  Presi- 
dent reaches  the  conclusion  publicly 
that  the  effort  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  new  limits  on  MIRVs  has 
failed. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  need 
to  spend  money  on  these  programs  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
possibilities  for  agreement  on  MIRVs  at 
SALT.  I  am  concerned  about  the  reverse 
possibility — that  such  new  programs  are 
more  hkely  to  weaken,  rather  than  en- 
hance, our  national  security.  For  if  our 
goal  is  to  encourage  Soviet  restraint  in 
their  ICBM  development — and  I  agree 
that  this  should  be  our  goal — we  can 
hardly  expect  to  accomplish  it  by  show- 
ing no  restraint  ourselves.  Indeed, 
plunging  into  these  programs  will  more 
likely  have  the  reverse  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  Soviets  to  increase  their  own 
efforts.  And  if  an  arms  control  agi-ee- 
ment  is  subsequently  reached,  it  will  be 
concluded  at  a  higher  plateau  of  arms 
spending,  with  each  side  enjoying  less 
security. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  of  concern 
to  us  to  understand  the  reaction  of  the 
Soviets  to  these  developments. 

On  Friday,  when  di.scussion  of  the 
pending  amendment  began,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshue 
asked  me  in  a  colloquy  how  I  thought  a 
Soviet  militai-y  planner  would  view  our 
going  ahead  with  these  three  progi-ams. 
In  response,  I  cited  a  press  report  on  a 
speech  by  Soviet  Marshal  Grechko  at  a 
rally  in  Moscow  last  week.  He  warned 
that  the  United  States  is  beginning  an 
arms  buildup  by  embarking  upon  a  re- 
finement of  its  enormous  nuclear  war- 
making  machine.  That  refinement  could 
have  had  reference  to  nothing  but  the 
very  items  pinpointed  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  Mar- 
shal Grechko  was  propagandizing  against 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
proposal.  But,  on  his  record,  I  think 
this  unlikely.  I  think  he  is  making  use 
of  the  argument  to  make  the  case  in 
which  he  believes— the  case  to  maximize 
the  Soviet  nuclear  posture  and  to  achieve 
superiority,  if  possible.  I,  for  one,  think 
he  will  use  developments  such  as  those 
imder  consideration  today  to  fuel  his 
arguments  and  enhance  his  bargaining 
power. 

If  I  am  correct,  and  if  he  had  his  way, 
what  we  will  be  doing  by  approving  these 
programs  is  approving  a  further  esca- 
lation of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  in  my 
judgment. 

As  the  Senate  debates  the  amendment 
under  consideration,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  lose  sight  of  the  primary 
purpose  of  our  nuclear  forces— to  deter 
aggi-essors  from  initiating  hostilities.  In 
this  regard,  I  believe  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  enhance  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  deterrent  forces  and  to 
lessen  tensions  with  such  potential  ag- 
gressors. As  my  remarks  indicate,  I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  Secretary  Schles- 
inger's  proposed  changes  In  our  strategic 
forces  will  help  achieve  these  goals.  On 
the  contrai-y.  Improvements  in  the  ac- 
cui-acy  and  yield  of  our  land-based  mis- 
siles and  the  development  of  a  terminal 
guidance  MARV  program  run  the  very 
real  risk  of  escalating  the  arms  race  with 
the  Soviets  taking  countermeasures 
which  could  both  Increase  the  threat  to 
our  land-based  missUes  and  heighten 
tensions  between  the  world's  two  major 
nuclear  powers. 

So  in  terms  of  adding  to  our  security, 
I  have  serious  doubts  about  going  ahead 


with  these  improved  warhead  programs. 
I  have  no  doubts,  though,  about  the  im- 
portance of  going  ahead  with  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  on  MIRVs. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  inconsistent,  perhaps 
even  self-defeating,  if  we  were  to  proceed 
simultaneously  with  talks  aimed  at  re- 
ducing nuclear  war  risks  and  with  weap- 
ons programs  which,  by  Secretary  Schles- 
inger's  own  admission,  may  well  increase 
those  risks  in  future  years  by  increasing 
instability.  We  must  put  these  things  in 
their  proper  sequence. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  does 
that.  It  emphasizes  in  unequivocal  terms 
our  primary  interest  in  achieving  limits 
on  weapons  which  increase  the  instability 
of  the  nuclear  balance.  But  it  leaves  open 
the  option  of  our  going  ahead  with  the 
proposed  warhead  improvements  if  the 
SALT  talks  do  not  produce  an  effective 
MIRV  limitation — one  which  will  reduce 
doubts  and  fears  about  first-strike 
counterforce  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
proceed  on  any  other  coui-se  will  but 
serve  to  undermine  the  SALT  Jiegotia- 
tions  by  making  it  appear  that  we  are 
bargaining  in  bad  faith.  Any  other 
course  will  also  give  aid  to  Soviet  mili- 
tary hardliners.  And  any  other  course 
will  be  but  the  first  step  down  an  even 
more  destabilizing  path  that  will  likely 
see  both  sides  afflicted  with  first-strike 
jitters.  If  we  want  to  send  a  message  to 
Moscow  demonstrating  this  country's  in- 
terest in  its  own  defense  and  underlining 
oui  mutual  interest  in  reducing  nuclear 
war  risks,  the  amendment  before  us 
today  is  the  proper  veliicle. 

In  October  of  1971,  the  Senate  rejected 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  by  a  vote  of  66  to  17.  In 
1972,  the  Senate  conferees  were  fiim  in 
insisting  that  a  $20  million  Pentagon  re- 
quest for  silo  kill  accuracy  be  dropped 
in  a  post-SALT  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion bill.  In  both  instances,  there  was  an 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
that  the  proposed  programs  would  set 
this  country  on  a  new  course,  a  course 
laden  with  so  many  military,  political 
and  economic  imcertainties  that  the  req- 
uisite expenditures  were  not  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  country. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate's  action  to- 
day will  reflect  a  similar  appreciation. 
For  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
again  have  the  good  sense  not  to  ap- 
prove increased  accuracy  and  yield  war- 
head programs  while  there  is  still  hope 
for  a  MIRV  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
and  that  it  will  support  the  Mclntyi-e- 
Brooke  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion put  before  us  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  raises 
painful  ambiguities  and  contradictions. 
A  basic  premise  of  their  amendment  is 
that  our  strategic  missile  forces  will  be- 
come "provocative"  if  their  accuracy  is 
increased  to  the  maximum  within  the 
current  state  of  the  art.  Since  the  So- 
viets have  already  developed  high-yield 
strategic  missiles,  and  with  the  addition 
of  the  Soviet  MIRV  will  have  a  capabil- 
ity for  a  coimterforce  "first  strike,"  then 


the  U.S.  strategic  forces  will  be  useless 
as  a  deterrent,  and  useful  only  for  a  first 
strike.  If  we  boil  down  this  reasoning, 
it  maintains  that  our  weapons  have  be- 
come provocative  because  the  Soviets 
have  us  outgunned.  And  if  we  take  steps 
to  rectify  the  balance,  then  we  will  be- 
come even  more  provocative. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  Soviets  have 
never  been  affected  by  U.S.  restraint. 
Their  planning  appears  to  have  been  in- 
dependent of  U.S.  activity  in  the  arms 
field. 

The  SALT  I  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  concluded  and  signed  in  May 
1972  provided  for  Soviet  numerical  su- 
periority in  offensive  missiles  with  the 
understanding  that  the  United  States 
will  offset  this  quantitative  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  the  U.S.  missiles.  This 
qualitative  advantage  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles consisted  in  the  U.S.  capability  and 
deployment  of  the  multitarget  war- 
heads (MIRV",  and  the  reliability  and 
better  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  missiles. 

In  the  2  years  since  May   1972,   the 
Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing,    testing    and    partially    deploying 
MIRV  systems  on  their  mssiles.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  de- 
velop and  produce  new  and  larger  offen- 
sive missiles — the  SS-17.  the  SS-18  and 
recently  the  SS-19.  All  these  new  sys- 
tems can  be  accommodated  to  use  the 
MIRV  principle  and  thus  multiply  the 
nimiber  of  launches  by  the  factor  of  foiu- 
or  even  six.  All  these  outstanding  So- 
viet developments  are  bringing  the  SALT 
I's   expected   "adequacy"   and   "equiva- 
lency" of  the  U.S.-Soviet  offensive  mis- 
sile ratio  completely  out  of  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  re- 
search and  development  program  must 
be  not  only  maintained  on  the  level  pre- 
viously approved,  but  has  to  be  definitely 
expanded    and    broadened    in    qualita- 
tive characteristics  to  assure  a  level  of 
equivalency  necessary  for  om-  national 
security.  Tlie  lead  time  for  weapon  de- 
velopment is  such  that  it  is  completely 
essential  to  maintain  a  permanent  re- 
search and  development  capability  to  as- 
sure   a    response    level    preventing    the 
United   States  from  staying  behind   in 
matters  of  security.  The  decisions  made 
in  1974  will  affect  our  comparable  de- 
fense posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union 
ir>  6  to  8  years  from  now.  It  would 
be  a  high  degree  of  irresponsibility  to 
permit  the  matter  now  to  become  an 
item  of  political  bargaining  or  trade-off 
deals  only  to  find  out  in  2  years  that 
our  neglect  of  concentrating  the  neces- 
sary resomces  this  calendar  year  has  ir- 
revocably dislodged  the  balance  of  forces 
to  the  point  of  no  return. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
in  relation  to  our  strategic  capabilities 
has  been  imabated  since  1960.  That  was 
the  year  when  the  Soviet  Union  created 
a  new  independent  force — the  strategic 
missile  troops — under  a  separate  com- 
mander elevated  to  the  position  of  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Defense  of  a  level  com- 
parable to  other  forces — air  force,  navy, 
and  ground  forces.  The  Soviet  strategic 
missile  forces  were  constantly  expanding 
since  that  time  without  any  regard  to  Uie 
comparable  U.S.  strength  in  the  strategic 
force  area.  The  U.S.  Minuteman  missile 
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program  initiated  about 
was  completed  by  1969 
missiles  deployed  and 
tion  to  it  since.  The  Sovle 
gram    was   not    deterred 
restraint  in  missile 
ployment  since  1969.  There 
vocative"  expansion  of  thf 
program  since  that  time 
continued  maximizing  their 
rrea  to  the  detriment  of 
development  in  many  oth^r 
<  luding    in    particular    a 
transportation!.  There  are 
believe  that  tlie  U.S.'s  "non 
policies  now  will  affect 
fense  posture  one  way  or 
as  they  did  not  change  therfi 
There  are  all  sorts  of  reasoiis 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  Soviet 
since  1945  and  in  particulajr 
after  the  present  power  gr 
the  control  of  Soviet  polii 
Soviet  Union  will  take  all 
in  economic  and  military 
mize  its  military -economic 
notwithstanding  the  U.S.  p 
action  now  or  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  'Basic  Pri 
gotiations  on  the  Further 
Strategic    Offensive    Arms 
President  Nixon  and 
Brezhnev  on   June    18.    19 
follows: 

Fifth.  The  modernization 
of    strategic    offensive    arms 
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bargain  away  our  two  most  important 
qualitative  advantages,  MIRV  and  ac- 
curacy. EHren  supposing  that  the  Soviets 
did  keep  to  the  agreement,  an  equivalent 
restraint  on  quality  on  both  sides  would 
leave  us  naked  to  the  Soviet  advantage 
in  numbers  and  throweight  we  would  be 
reducing  the  one  area  where  we  are 
ahead,  leaving  the  asymmetry  in  the  So- 
viet favor.  If  one  pile  has  three  blocks 
and  the  otlier  pile  has  two,  removing  one 
equally  from  both  sides  increnses  the  dis- 
pio portion  from  3-2  to  2-1. 

It  is  clear  then  that  quality  should  not 
be  in  the  forefront  of  negotiations  at 
SALT  II.  What  we  should  be  doing  is  to 
try  to  restore  the  balance  in  numbers  and 
throwweight.  We  should  negotiate  agree- 
ment only  on  those  things  which  can  be 
detected  plainly  by  the  national  technical 
means  of  verification.  The  leverage  of 
the  Mclntyre  amendment  is  in  the  re- 
verse direction.  It  pressures  the  Soviets 
to  make  empty  concessions  on  MIRV  in 
order  to  .stop  our  accuracy  program.  For 
the  Soviets,  it  is  a  sweetheart  deal.  If 
this  amendmpnt  becomes  law,  they  will 
be  blinking  their  eyes  and  congratulating 
each  other. 

To  put  it  succinctly,  this  amendment  is 
a  strange  bargain:  It  forces  the  Soviets 
to  give  us  .something  we  do  not  want  in 
exchange  for  something  they  want  very 
much.  It  forces  them  to  give  us  meaning- 
less MIRV  restraints  ui  exchange  for 
our  pledge  to  do  the  one  thing — improved 
accuracy — which  could  be  our  main  ave- 
nue of  deterrence.  Normally,  the  custom 
is  to  use  bargaining  leverage  to  force  the 
other  side  to  give  up  something  they 
want  to  hang  on  to.  But  here  the  lever- 
age works  doubly  to  our  disadvantage: 
We  are  giving  up  our  accuracy  program 
for  the  right  to  give  up  our  MIRV.  We 
lose  on  both  counts,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject  the  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  In  my  hand  two 
perceptive  articles  on  nuclear  strategy 
which  pertain  to  this  debate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  fir.st  is  by  Gen.  Bruce  K. 
Halloway.  USAF  (ret.>,  former  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  and  the  second  is  by  the  dis- 
tinguished physicist.  Dr.  Arthur  G.  B. 
Metcalf,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Institute.  Both  ar- 
ticles were  published  in  the  quarterly 
journal  Strategic  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salt  II — Somx  Principles 
(By  Arthur  Q.  B.  Metcalf) 
All  analysis  of  the  elements  crucial  to  the 
outcome  of  the  second  round  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  negotiations,  SALT  II,  al- 
ready Initiated  pursuant  to  the  Moscow  ac- 
cords of  May  26,  ^72,  must  begin  with  an 
assessment  of  the  SALT  I  accords — both  the 
ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  agreement  on 
offensive  strategic  nuclear  launchers. 

At  the  outset  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
strategic  arms  limitations  talks  curiously 
have  become  increasingly  sacrosanct  as  a 
subject  for  debate,  enjoying  something  like 
the  exemption  from  critical  examination 
heretofore  accorded  only  religious  dogma  or 
enshrined  national  legend.  This  is  dangerous. 
No  Issue  which  can  hold  the  national  future 


In  the  balance  should  be  barred  from  dis- 
cussion imless  couched  in  terms  of  unques- 
tioning reverence. 

The  1072  accords 
Since  this  paper  is  addressed  to  SALT  II, 
it  suffices  to  say  that  the  net  result  of  the 
SALT  Treaty  was  to  halt,  at  a  moment  when 
the  Soviets  lacked  comparable  technology, 
construction  of  all  U.S.  ABM  systems  but  one 
silo-defending  Installation,  with  the  option 
to  construct  an  ABM  system  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area,  each  limited  to  100  defensive 
missiles.  Tlie  Washington-sited  Uistallatlon 
wUl  mobt  probably  never  be  built,  since  to 
deploy  such  a  system  there  would  be  un- 
sound. It,  no  doubt,  was  included  in  the 
agreement  because  the  Soviets  had  already 
"used  up"  one  of  the  two  ABM  systems  al- 
lowed, by  the  deployment  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
in.stallatlon  located,  rea.sonably  enough, 
around  Moscow,  the  largest  Soviet  city,  their 
nerve  center,  one  of  their  ICBM  sites,  and  on 
incidentally  theh-  capital.  Thus  a  strategy  to 
which  the  Soviets  were  already  committed, 
but  umea.sonable  for  us.  was  accepted  and 
ratmed  by  the  U.S. 

At  all  events,  a  single  token  ABM  installa- 
tion requiring  only  100  missiles  at  most  to 
.saturate  the  system  Is  meaningless  from  the 
point  of  view  of  insuring  survivability  of 
land-ba.sed  U.S.  retaliatory  strike  forces,  con- 
sisting of  1.054  ICBMs  confronted  with  2.359 
offensive  nuclear  launchers,  the  maximum 
celling  allowed  the  Soviets.  The  SALT  Treaty, 
by  forcing  an  apparently  "symmetrical"  de- 
ployment of  ABM  installations,  achieved  the 
fullest  measure  of  advantage  of  all  existing 
asymmetries  favoring  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
geostrategic  asymmetry  and,  most  important 
of  all.  the  overriding  asymmetry  of  the  So- 
viet 313  SS-9  "go-flrsf  missiles. "which  alone 
po-sse-ss  a  nuclear  yield  many  times  that  of 
all  U.S.  nuclear  strike  forces,  laud-and-sea- 
based,  and  roughly  the  same  numerical  ad- 
vantage in  warheads  whenever  the  Soviets 
are  ready  to  MIRV  them.  By  reason  of  the  25 
megaton  yield  each,  the  softer-siloed  giant 
SS  9's  can  only  be  purposed  as  a  first-strike 
counterforce  missile,  a  weapon  without  coun- 
terpart in  the  U.S.  inventory.  The  numerical 
advantage  granted  the  Soviets  by  the  Moscow- 
accords,  about  40^;  superiority  for  both 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  (a  ceiling  of  2.359  versus 
1,710  U.S.  total  launchers),  thus  permits  the 
Soviets  a  disarming  first-strike  capability 
and  the  credible  threat  of  destruction  of  U.S. 
cities,  were  we  to  reUllate  with  our  seaborne 
strategic  strike  force  after  a  Soviet  first-strike 
had  wipe  out  our  ICBM  force.  This  is  an 
ominous  scenario  for  which  the  arms  control 
strategists  offer  no  saving  solution. 

Moreover,  we  have  given  up  the  right  to 
develop  large  missiles  of  our  own  having 
comparable  yield  and  consequent  counter- 
force  capabUlty.  Thus,  the  SALT  I  accords 
freeze  the  United  States  in  a  position  ol 
strategic  nuclear  inferiority  to  the  extent  of 
a  4  to  I  disadvantage  In  missile  payload  and 
at  a  3  to  2  disadvantage  In  numbers  of 
launchers.  This  massive  distortion  of  the 
strategic  balance,  uncorrected,  can  only  re- 
duce the  chances  for  peace. 

In  general,  far  from  "putting  the  brakes" 
on  Soviet  strategic  arms  deployment,  we 
settled  for  halting  the  only  weapon  system 
we  had  under  construction,  the  ABM  Safe- 
guard, In  return  for  only  a  celling  on  Soviet 
nuclear  ballistic  strategic  submarines  to  con- 
tinue at  current  rates  of  construction,  as  if 
Soviet  abUlty  to  maintain  peak  production 
rates  of  such  weapon  systems  at  about  a  V* 
billion  doUars  per  boat  was  without  limit. 
It  was  this  argument  which  was  used  to 
Jtistify  the  U.S.  being  frozen  into  an  In- 
ferior SLBM  position.  The  overall  SALT  I 
result  was  that  we  scrapped  all  but  one  sys- 
tem of  our  ABM  Safeguard  program  al- 
ready underway;  the  Soviets  were  assured  a 
40%  numerical  ICBM  edge  having  a  6  to  8 
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preponderance  of  nuclear  yield  as  compared 
with  U.S.  land-based  strike  forces,  and  were 
allowed  to  continue  for  at  least  five  years  at 
their  current  rate  of  Yankee-class  and/or 
Delta-class  missile  submarine  construction 
also  to  reach  40%  margin  of  numerical 
superiority.  The  Soviets  did  not  even  have  to 
tear  up  a  blueprint. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  The  1972  Moscow 
accords  appears  to  have  left  the  U.S.  arms 
control  community  and  more  Importantly, 
our  own  negotiating  team  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  have  bought  the  concept  of  mlnlm&I 
deterrence.  Doln^  the  thinking  for  both  sides, 
they  "reason"  that  the  Soviets  have  accepted 
the  notion  of  mutual  vulnerability,  or 
population  hostages,  as  the  basis  for  deter- 
rence. This  theory  called  "mutually  assured 
destruction"  (MAD)  presupposes  that  each 
Bide  is  willingly  defenseless — Dr.  Kissinger's 
"free  ride" — so  that  almost  any  degree  of 
nuclear  retaliatory  capability  surviving  an 
aggressive  first  strike  threatens  the  aggressor 
with  national  devastation  unacceptable  to 
him,  and  in  this  way  provides  deterrence. 

In  this,  our  opponents,  as  with  other  sub- 
stantive matters  relating  to  arms  limitations, 
are  quite  willing  to  listen  to  us  do  the 
reasoning  for  both  sides  but  are  sUent  and 
make  no  commitment,  beyond  acknowledg- 
ing the  date,  as  to  the  numbers  of  Soviet 
strategic  systems  frozen  by  the  agreement. 

Under  the  SALT  Treaty  we  have.  In  the 
light  of  existing  Soviet  strike  force  levels, 
abandoned  a  defensive  system  which  could 
be  the  only  guarantee  of  the  basic  prereq- 
uisite to  deterrence:  the  certain  survlvabmty 
of  a  portion  of  our  retaliatory  strike  forces. 
Moreover,  by  projection  of  parallelism  of 
thought  sufficient  to  suspend  our  own  critical 
faculties,  we  have  ascribed  to  our  adversary 
full  participation  in  a  mutual  suicide  pact. 
The  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Soviet 
military  doctrine  as  well  as  long  experience 
with  the  Russian  pattern  should  rule  out 
such  a  fancy.  Indeed,  the  feverish  Soviet 
buUd-up  and  provision  tar  waging  nuclear 
war — both  offensively  and  defensively — 
belie  any  such  unlikely  preoccupation. 
Hazards  of  SALT  II 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  this  Implausible  supposi- 
tion which  Is  the  aftermath  of  SALT  I.  To 
approach  SALT  n  with  such  a  premise  could 
endanger  the  security  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional 
extension  of  our  nuclear  umbrella  to  our  al- 
lies— NATO  and  other — which  has  been  the 
rationale  for  discouraging  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation. 

Thus,  in  SALT  n  there  Is  need  to  caution 
against  misinterpretation  as  to  Soviet  pur- 
pose, self-delusion  as  to  Soviet  strategic  doc- 
trine, and,  most  c^  all,  doing  the  reasoning 
for  both  sides. 

The  Jaokaon  Amendment  was  a  valiant  and 
wholly  admirable  attempt  to  signal  to  our 
adversaries  that,  however  they  may  be  pinch- 
ing themselves  to  see  If  they  were  not  dream- 
ing with  regard  to  our  SALT  I  commitment, 
or  however  accommodating  its  terms,  we  had 
not  left  our  senses  entirely;  that  we  looked 
to  future  negotiations  to  restore  that  balance 
essential  to  sUbUlty  and  peace. 

I  fear  that  the  Soviets  wUl  not  look  at  it 
that  way.  What  is  past  Is  settled— not  pro- 
logue. Indeed.  It  wotUd  be  a  character  for 
them  to  charge  bad  faith  on  our  part  were 
we  to  suggest  that  accords  solemnly  signed 
with  such  summit  ceremony  were  to  be  re- 
garded merely  as  the  basU  for  further  nego- 
tiations to  recapture  what  It  was  our  duty  to 
preserve  in  the  first  place  and  which,  for 
whatever  reasons,  we  had  let  slip  through  our 
fingers. 

The  announced  rationale  for  accepting  so 
disparte  an  arrangement  In  matters  closely 
affecting  our  national  stirvlval  was  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  technological 
quality  of  our  strategic  strike  forces,  In  terms 
or  warhead  guidance  accuracy,  MIRV  ci^ia- 
Dlllty  and  yield/weight  factors,  provided 
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enough  margin  to  offset  the  impressive  ad- 
vantage m  numbers  and  overall  thermonu- 
clear yield  of  Soviet  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems, deployed  and  projected.  As  we  open 
negotiations  for  SALT  n,  one  hears  that  this 
quality,  which  is  all  that  stands  between  the 
U.S.  and  engulfment  by  overwhelming  Soviet 
superiority  of  strategic  weaponry.  Is  proposed 
as  a  basis  for  SALT  II  bargaining.  What 
there  Is  to  bargain  about  In  the  only  bal- 
ancing element  possessed  by  the  weaker  side 
(It  is  hard  to  get  used  to  the  term)  la  diffi- 
cult to  envision.  We  hear  of  new  weapon  sys- 
tems, the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident  submar- 
ine. ASW,  warhead  accuracy  terminal  tra- 
jectory control,  etc.,  as  having  utility  as 
bargaining  chips  in  SALT  H.  They  may,  in 
fact,  be  all  that  we  have  to  parry  overwhelm- 
ing raw  nuclear  strategic  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  ruthless  and  Implacable  foe.  We  charac- 
terize our  strategic  posture  as  "the  triad" — 
land,  sea  and  air  strategic  forces — and  stress 
that  we  have  not  put  all  our  eggs  In  one  bas- 
ket. The  fact  Is  that  our  opponent  has  (oc 
will  have)  more  eggs  In  every  basket. 

Casting   about    for   SALT   n    "bargaining 
chips,"  It  Is  already  being  articulated  by  the 
arms  control  specialists  that  U.S.  land-based 
strike  forces  are  worthless  as  a  deterrent  be- 
cause their  MIRVed  warheads,  with  such  ac- 
curacy as  they  presently  possess,  could  pro- 
vide a  capabUlty  somewhat  better  than  that 
of  simple  area  or  city  devastation  and  thus 
are  a  limited  threat  to  Soviet  ICBMs,  and 
therefore  provocative.  Moreover,  their  credi- 
bility to  provide  a  U.S.  second-strike  retalia- 
tory capabUlty  wUl  disappear  with  the  MIRV- 
hig  of  Soviet  high-yield  missiles,  which  wUl 
then  have  certain  capability  in  a  first-strike 
to  destroy  the  entire  US.  ICBM  force.  The 
argument  runs  that  our  ICBMs  will  then  con- 
tribute nothing  to  deterrence  since  they  can 
only  be  fired  In  an  aggressive  first-strike; 
thiis,  they  wlU  be  destabilizing  and  useless, 
and  should  be  dismantled  In  favor  of  SLBM 
systems,  which  are  thought  to  be  "Ideal"  for 
deterrenc*  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  stra- 
tegic submarines  are  believed  to  be  untar- 
getable  and  threaten  only  populations — ^not 
ICBMs.  This  Is  another  fallacious  article  of 
faith  of  the  arms  control  commiuilty.  Polarls- 
Poseidon  strategic  submarines  may  be  un- 
targetable  by  land-based  missiles,  but  they 
are  vulnerable  to  attack  piecemeal  or  in  toto 
by  Soviet  surface  vessels  and  attack  subma- 
rines, both  nuclear  and  dlesel -powered,  of 
which  the  Soviets  have  an  overall  decisive 
superiority.  The  possibility  that  this  attack 
force  could  destroy  or  Immobilize  all  U.S.  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  at  sea.  In  concert 
with   an   ICBM   attack   on   U.S.   land-based 
strike  forces  is  quit©  real.  The  proposition 
that  our  ICBMs  face  a  future  In  which,  by 
reason  of  Soviet  qualitative  Improvements, 
they  cannot  be  used  except  In  a  pre-emptive 
first-strike  and  thus  are  "provocative"  may 
be  expected  to  find  shrill  advocacy  on  the 
part  of  those  who — however  Intentloned — 
seek  to  disarm  the  United  States.  That  what- 
ever validity  such   a  theorem   may  possess 
would  apply  with  even  more  force  to  the  fact 
of  even  longer  Soviet  possession  of  "provoca- 
tive" and  "destabUlzlng"  counterforce  first- 
strike  forces  seems  not  to  signify. 

There  Is  more.  However  grotesque.  It  has 
been  seriously  proposed  that  ICBM's  costing 
bullous  of  dollars  to  deploy  are  only  useful  as 
a  deterrent  (not  destabilizing)  when  they 
are  useless  as  target  weapons,  this  to  be  ac- 
complished by  limiting  or  degrading  their 
quality  (accuracy  or  MIRV)  to  a  counter- 
people  targeting  capability.  In  this  vein,  cries 
of  "uselessness"  can  be  combined  with  a 
solemn  concern  for  "cost  effectiveness"  to 
the  end  that  the  U.S.  is  impelled  yet  another 
step  along  the  road  of  military  inferiority 
and  political  Impotence;  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  the  most  effective  weapon  of  the 
strategic  "triad"  and  very  symbol  of  nuclear 
power.  As  we  move  into  the  SALT  n  negotu- 
tlons,  there  is  evidence  that  argiunenta  will 


be  put  forward  proposing  that  our  land-based 
strategic  strike  forces  be  castrated  by  blunt- 
ing their  accuracy,  or  perhaps  be  altogether 
eliminated.  This  being  so,  those  concerned 
with  the  security  of  the  nation  must  guard 
against  the  degradation  or  dismantlement 
of  U.S.  nuclear  strike  forces  on  the  basis  of 
word-game  logic  or  preoccupation  with  deter- 
rence to  the  point  of  overlooking  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  survival.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  worth  noting  that  qualitative 
factors  are  not  possible  of  detection  by  satel- 
lite surveUlance  or  any  other  "national 
means,"  so  that  it  Is  difficult  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  SALT  II  "proposals"  di- 
rected toward  limitation  of  quaUty  of 
weapons. 

Furthermore,  a  restriction  In  SALT  II  on 
MIRV  and/or  accuracy  would  be  in  the  du*c- 
tlon  of  throwing  away  the  ability  to  upgrade 
enormously  the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  at  relatively  negligible  cost  as  own- 
pared  with  any  other  means.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide for  continuity  In  modification  of  Mln- 
uteman  beyond  "the  target  of  550  Minute- 
man  ni"  1  to  the  full  Mlnuteman  inventory 
of  1.000.  with  the  attendant  dismantling  trf 
costly  production  lines,  could  wrtl  be  regarded 
as  the  most  financially  extravagant,  if  not 
Irresponsible,  move  In  the  history  of  ftmd- 
Ing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Matching  Soviet 
high-yield  missile  counterforce  capabUlty  by 
modifying  our  Mlnuteman  taventory  to  the 
recommended  "absolute  limits  of  achievable 
targeting  accuracy" '  can  be  accomplished  in 
no  other  way  at  so  low  a  cost.  To  discard  this 
opportunity  would  throw  Into  question  the 
sincerity  of  any  concern  as  to  the  cost  of 
nuclear  deterrence. 

The  Soviets  have  contempt  for  counter- 
value  capabUlty  (Mlnuteman  I  and  H)  but 
look  very  soberly  at  our  counterforce  capa- 
blUty  (Mhiuteman  HI),  which  they  manage 
to  have  Interpreted  as  being  provocative. 
Word  has  come  out  •  that  Congressional  fear 
Is  being  openly  expressed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration "may  have  made  MIRV  concessions 
already— In  (its J  eagerness  to  get  a  firm 
treaty  on  offensive  missiles."  Congressman 
Floyd  Spence  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  reported  to  have  said  on  June 
7th  that  "preparations  were  so  far  advanced 
toward  the  limitation  of  multiple  warhead 
missiles  that  the  armed  services  are  reported- 
ly investigating  the  means  whereby  existing 
production  contracts  (for  installing  MIRVs) 
can  be  cancelled  on  the  Mlnuteman  in  pro- 
gramme." •  If  this  is  the  fact.  It  shoiUd  re- 
ceive critical  re-examlnatlon  and  study,  since 
such  action  at  this  time  would,  as  a  practical 
matter,  foreclose  the  option  of  ccmtlnuing 
Mlnuteman  ni  production  and  mean  the 
disbanding  of  scientific  and  testing  teams. 
Also,  operational  testing  of  Mlnuteman  HI 
would  have  to  cease  In  mld-1978  unless  test 
assets  were  taken  from  deployed  systems. 
Thus  we  woiUd  have  a  missile  system  which 
we  could  not  test  or  one  that  would  have 
to  imdergo  steady  degradation  from  the 
quantities  spedfled  In  SALT  I.  The  dangers 
of  such  a  poUcy  are  so  clear  as  to  hanlly 
necessitate  warning. 

At  the  root  of  all  this  appears  to  be  a 
determined  effort  to  prevent  us  from  im- 
proving the  accuracy  of  our  strategic  offen- 
sive systems.  Mlnuteman  Ill's  significantly 
Increased  targeting  flexlbUlty  against  mUl- 
tary  targets  and  potential  counterforce  capa- 
bUlty, which  Is  generally  believed  can  l>e 
bettered,  makes  them  anathema  to  the  as- 
sured destructlonlsts.  It  would  be  Incon- 
ceivable for  the  United  States  to  foreclose 
Irreversibly  the  ability  to  maintain  and  ex- 
tend this  capability  without  the  widest  pos- 
sible Informed  discussion  and  debate,  since 
to  do  so  would  greatly  weaken  American  se- 
curity and  contribute  to  Instability,  thus  en- 
dangering the  peace.  To  do  so  as  a  pre- 
condition to  SALT  n  negotiations  would  be 
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sential to  tbe  mterests  of  tbe  United  States 
and  its  allies.  Consequently,  a  charge  in  the 
form  of  a  check  list  Is  offered:  incomplete, 
perhaps,  but  Inclusive  of  many  of  the  views 
expressed  in  Congressional  hearings*  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  at  least,  is  a  reminder  of  the 
pitfalls  which  shaped  the  SALT  I  accords, 
and  points  to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
them. 

Senator  Jackson '  suggests  that  these  les- 
sons comprise  three  general  needs: 

a.  for  an  up-dated  U.S.  nuclear  strategy 

b.  to  discontinue  basing  U.S.  proposals  on 
our  perception  of  what  Is  acceptable  to  our 
opponents,  i.e.  "stop  negotiating  with  our- 
selves" 

c.  to  stand  firm  on  essential  objectives. 

SALT  n  CHECK  LIST 

(under  a.  For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
in  generating  military  strategic  doctrine  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  only  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  charged  by  law 
with  this  responsibility  and  possesses  the 
credentials  and  tbe  competence  as  well.  Vital 
security  determinations  should  not  be  over- 
shadowed by  presidential  assistants  nor  com- 
promised by  short-term  political  objectives. 

1.  Develop  a  joint  U.S.-NATO  strategic  doc- 
trine based  upon  the  existing  massively  re- 
versed strategic  asymmetry,  as  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  realistic  military 
objectives,  formulated  and  made  known. 
Lacking  this,  SALT  11  at  best  will  be  a  waste 
of  public  money  and  at  worst  the  prelude  to 
national  catasthrophe. 

2.  Examine  Inconsistencies  of  "assured  de- 
struction— minimum  deterrence"  philosophy 
against  the  longstanding  U.S.  "nuclear  um- 
brella" guarantee  to  our  NATO  allies.  In  the 
light  of  the  declining  U.S.  strategic  posture 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Quite  apart  from  SALT  n,  it  Is  necessary 
that  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  Jointly  review 
their  present  strategic  posture  in  the  light  of 
the  shifted  strategic  balance  and  the  con- 
tinuing momentum  of  Soviet  weapons  build- 
up conceded  by  the  Moscow  accords. 

SALT  n  CHECK  LIST 

(under  b.  For  the  U.S.  SALT  II  Delegation) 

1.  As  a  principle  of  procedure,  it  Is  basic  to 
understand  clearly  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
balance — a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  of 
forces — that  Is  to  be  negotiated.  To  negotiate 
proposals  on  weapons  or  weapon  technology 
a  detail  at  a  time,  such  as  MIRV,  accuracy, 
numbers  of  missiles,  numbers  of  submarines, 
nuclear  yield  or  throw  weight,  etc.,  per  se, 
can  lead  to  arguments  that  can  be  quite  ir- 
rational. An  example  is  offered  from  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  connection  with  the  1972  De- 
fense budget  ■•  relative  to  Mlnuteman  MIRV- 
Ing: 

Expenditure  of  $5  billion  to  put  three  war- 
heads on  each  missile  on  the  ground  that  95 
percent  of  them  may  be  destroyed  hardly 
seems  a  good  investment. 

Furthermore,  by  such  unnecessary  deploy- 
ments, we  are  making  It  Impoeeible  to 
achieve  a  MIRV  limitation  at  SALT  and  are 
fueling  an  arms  race  which,  because  of  the 
larger  Russian  missile  payload  capacity, 
could,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  much  greater 
threat  to  the  United  States  than  the  U.S. 
MIRV  is  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course.  There  exists  no  technological 
means  to  compensate  U.S.  strike  forces  when 
outnumbered  and  outgunned,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  massively  superior  Soviet  forces, 
would  not  "be  a  much  greater  threat  to  the 
United  States."  All  this  argues  for  is  perma- 
nent U.S.  strategic  Inferiority — a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium,  soon  exploited,  for 
which  there  Is  no  answer  but  nuclear  war  or 
surrender.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  proper 
SALT  proposal,  a  move  to  restore  the  condi- 
tion of  balance  by  reducing  Soviet  forces  to 
the  U.S.  level,  is  not  even  considered.  Con- 


sequently, one  must  seriously  question  the 
motives  or  the  understanding  which  prompts 
such  proposals. 

Our  opponents  are  becoming  Increasing 
skillful  in  using  U.S.  public  opinion  to  put 
pressure  on  our  government  to  respond  to 
proposals  reflecting  Soviet  Interests.  Senator 
Jackson  noted  that  In  the  course  of  SALT  I 
negotiations  "interested  Americans  pur- 
ported to  have  Information  on  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  Russians  and  the  supposed 
U.S.  'non-response'  to  those  proposals.  Nat- 
urally enough,  pressures  developed  on  the 
American  government  to  demonstrate  its 
'sincerity,'  even  though  the  'flexibility'  sup- 
posedly shown  by  the  other  side  was  in  fact 
nonexistent. 

"If  we  persist  In  seeing  SALT  n  as  a  forum 
for  the  exchange  of  elaborate  intellectual 
constructs,  rather  than  as  an  arena  of  po- 
litical competition,"  he  said,  "we  will  delude 
ourselves  about  what  we  are  accomplishing 
in  the  talks  and  our  strategic  position  will 
deteriorate  even  further."  • 

Curiously,  some  newspapers,  with  sedulous 
follow-up,  print  editorials  and  pieces  at- 
tributed to  non-technical  writers  and  ordi- 
nary columnists  urging  highly  technical 
arms  limitation  concepts  (MIRV,  accuracy, 
etc.)  consistent  with  ideas  being  put  for- 
ward by  the  disarmament  lobby  and  reflect- 
ing current  Soviet  objectives.  These  are  de- 
scribed as  "opportunities  to  control  a  run- 
away arms  race,"  with  the  saving  of  billions 
of  dollars  as  the  goal.  Mention  Is  made  of 
Pentagon  fears  so  that  their  dismissal  In  the 
name  of  a  higher  purpose — putting  an  end 
to  "the  cost  of  the  arms  race" — cannot  in- 
cur the  charge  of  falling  to  take  such  fears 
into  account.  Reference  to  the  U.S.  as  being 
"the  stronger  of  the  two"  In  MIRVs,  ac- 
curacy, or  whatever  U.S.  qualitative  element 
the  Soviets  want  to  get  on  the  block  at  the 
moment.  Introduces  a  note  of  fairness.  And, 
finally,  there  Is  Included  a  carefully  bal- 
anced exhortation  to  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow both  to  accede  to  the  pressures  of  econ- 
omy and  common  sense,  as  if  Moscow  had  at 
any  time  to  contend  with  anything  remotely 
resembling  pressure  In  matters  of  major  po- 
litico-military policy. 

A  ploy  often  used  is  to  warn  darkly  against 
upsetting  tbe  strategic  balance.  The  strategic 
balance  has  long  since  been  "upset"  by  tbe 
massive  Soviet  build-up  during  tbe  two  and 
one  half  years  of  SALT  I  negotiations.  It 
was  further  distorted  by  the  terms  of  the 
five-year  Interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons.  Negotiation  of  MIRV  or  any  other 
technological  weapon  characteristics  can 
only  preserve  or  further  distort  the  existing 
Imbalance.  That  such  Imbalance  threatens 
peace  is  the  reality  of  SALT  I,  not  the  pros- 
pect for  SALT  II. 

Negotiations  begun  under  conditions  of 
gross  imbalance  can  only  further  weaken 
the  weaker  side  If  addressed  to  things  or 
technologies  rather  than  to  the  condition  of 
balance. 

Thus,  equal  or  balanced  force  concessions 
can  only  amplify  initial  force  disparities.  A 
form  of  this  game  is  "give-away"  checkers: 
the  initially  weaker  side  becomes  increasing- 
ly weaker  with  each  "equal"  exchange  and. 
In  the  end,  loses  wlUy-nllly.  If  negotiations 
In  SALT  II  address  the  condition  of  bal- 
ance, the  achievement  of  that  objective  is 
simple:  If  not,  we  should  decline  to  partici- 
pate in  a  stupid  game  In  which  we  ccmnot 
but  lose.  The  overriding  objective  of  SALT 
11  must  be  to  find  out  If  the  economically- 
distressed  Soviets  seriously  seek  strategic 
arms  limitations  or  if  SALT  11  Is  regarded 
as  an  opportunity  to  expand  the  principle  of 
Soviet  superiority  by  further  Imposing  upon 
U.S.  eagerness  to  Institutionalize,  on  almost 
any  basis,  the  idea  of  arms  limitation. 

2.  Stop  projecting  our  logic  and  our  inter- 
pretations In  assessing  what  motivates  the 
other  side.   Such   a  course  can  be  full  of 
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surprises,  and  permits  the  Soviets  to  exploit 
the  advantages  which  Inhere  In  a  military 
situation  where  an  adversary  Is  trapped  In 
the  error  of  doing  the  reasoning  for  both 
sides. 

3.  Realize  that  there  is  no  basis  for  believ- 
ing that  the  Soviets  have  lent  themselves  to 
a  participatory  role  In  word-game,  "mutual 
assured  destruction"  philosophies  or  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  population  hostages.  The 
Soviet  massive  buUd-up  of  nuclear  strategic 
power,  wltb  the  attendant  strain  upon  their 
ailing  economy,  contradicts  on  Its  face  the 
suggestion  that  the  Soviets  have  any  be- 
lief in  minimum  deterrence,  or  the  twin  or- 
thodoxies of  the  arms  control  specialists: 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  nuclear  su- 
periority and  that  nuclear  power  confers  no 
political  advantage. 

4.  Senator  Jackson  has  stated,  "minimum 
deterrence  Is  the  orthodoxy  of  the  arms  con- 
tTcA  community  that  planned  and  negotiated 
the  American  side  of  the  Moscow  accords." '" 
If  that  statement  is  true,  it  must  be  asked 
to  what  de£:ree  It  is  possible  for  any  special- 
Interest  faction  to  find  itself  in  a  position  to 
make  fateful  decisions  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Minimum  deterrence  philosophy  Is  not 
credible  and  is  therefore  not  serviceable  as  a 
nuclear  strategy  or  as  a  basis  for  arms  limi- 
tation. If  deterrence  is  to  be  the  »tne  qua 
non  of  arms  limitation  agreements,  then  it  Is 
useful  to  define  deterrence  with  more  preci- 
sion than  a  general  expression  of  dissuasion : 

The  minimum  and  sufficient  condition  for 
deterrence  of  nuclear  assault  is  satisfied  only 
if  an  aggressor  knows  that  he  cannot  with 
certainty,  by  a  first-strike,  exact  surrender 
from  his  victim,  and  is  Impressed  with  the 
degree  of  probability  that  he  may,  by  the  vic- 
tim's retaliation.  Incur  unacceptable  dam- 
age or  siurender. 

This  definition  Is  offered  as  servlceably  pre- 
cise and  one  which  distinguishes  from  aggre- 
gations of  words  seeming  to  define  deterrence 
but  which  often  do  not.  The  expression  "mu- 
tual deterrence"  is  a  misnomer  to  the  extent 
that  it  suggests  a  static,  omnidirectional  de- 
sign. The  concept  of  mutual  deterrence  In- 
volves, terrlfylngly  enough,  the  double  cal- 
culus of  the  triple  asymmetries  of  capabili- 
ties, intentions  and  geostrategic  factors  as 
perceived  from  opposing  sides.  Thus,  any 
SALT  result  looking  toward  superficial  "par- 
ity" is  simplistic  and  can  be  wholly  inequi- 
table.   Deterrence   envisions    an   aggressor 

victim  equUlbrlum.  Unless  one  of  the  adver- 
saries wishes  to  duplicate  the  entire  panoply 
of  nuclear  weaponry  for  both  roles  (as  the 
Soviets  seem  to  be  doing) ,  with  the  attendant 
InstabUlty  encouraging  an  arms  race,  deter- 
rence or  stabUlty  dictates  a  strategic  posture 
determined  by  section  of  the  victim  role,  as- 
sessment of  the  aggressor  threat  capabUlty 
and  deployment  of  strategic  weaponry— of- 
fensive and  defensive— such  that  there  exUts 
no  scenario  where  the  victim  Is  prevented 
from  retaliating  with  fuU  targeting  flexi- 
bility. 

Thus,  as  measured  by  the  Soviet  (aggres- 
sor) counterforce  first-strike  capabUlty 
adequate  defensive  ABMs  should  be  deployed 
by  the  U.S.  (victim)  to  counter  the  weight 
of  the  offensive  counterforce  threat;  or 
alternatively,  Soviet  counterforce  capability 
must  be  reduced  below  the  level  where  a  dis- 
arming first-strike  Is  possible  using  only  a 
fraction  of  the  offensive  force,  with  the  re- 
mainder sufficient  "to  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  cities  should  the  United 
states  actually  launch  a  retaliatory  strike  in 
response  to  the  Initial  Soviet  attack."  a 

5.  The  strategic  condifton  of  balance  may 
be  more  nearly  restored  by: 

a.  Reducing  the  number  of  Soviet  launch- 
ers, land-based  and  sea-based,  in  existence 
or  pernutted  by  the  SALT  I  accords  or 
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b.  Reducing  the  throw  weight  or  total  nu- 
clear yield  of  Soviet  weapons,  especially 
destabilizing  systems  such  as  the  SS-9  and 
Its  even  larger  successor,  or 

c.  Increasing  the  warhead  accuracy  of  XJS. 
strategic  missiles; 

d.  Increasing  the  number  of  U.S.  sUo- 
def ending  ABMs  (forclosed  by  the  SALT  I 
Treaty)  and.  of  course, 

e.  Increasing  the  number  of  U.S.  launch- 
ers; 

/.  Increasing  the  throw  weight  or  total 
nuclear  yield  of  U.S.  weapons. 

Neither  e.  nor  /.  is  permitted  the  United 
States  under  the  interim  agreement  although 
the  Soviets  are  accorded  the  right  to  MIRV 
and  improve  the  accuracy  of  their  missiles. 

At  all  events,  arms  control  orthodoxy  which 
ignores  geostrategic  assrmmetrles,  which  does 
not  counter  offense  with  defense,  and  Is  blind 
to  nuclear  blackmail  and  the  reality  that  a 
retaliatory  strike  has  to  be  credible,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  Influence  US-NATO  nu- 
clear strategic  planning,  much  less  determine 
the  outcome  of  SALT  II. 

6.  Any  deterrent  equation  proposed  m\ist 
face  up  to  tbe  reality  that  a  counter-cities 
retaliation  to  a  counterforce  strike  has  a 
buUt-ln  humanistic  restraint,  whatever  the 
Initial  provocation.  Here  a  weighing  up  of  the 
moral  asymmetries  of  the  parties — on  the 
record — is  useful. 

7.  Arms  control  proposals  should  be  based 
on  essential  objectives  vinllaterally  assessed, 
not  based  upon  Soviet  "acceptability"  or 
their  ••negotiability." 

'•I  am  hoj>eful  that  enough  people  Involved 
In  the  SAL*!*  deliberations  have  become  aware 
of  the  foolishness  of  filtering  our  own  posi- 
tions before  presenting  them  and  that  this 
will  be  remedied  In  SALT  II"  ^  was  the  way 
Senator  Jackson  put  It. 

SALT  n  CHECK  LIST 

(under  c.  For  the  U.S.  SALT  H  Delegation) 

1.  Define  U.S.  objectives  based  on  a  U.S.- 
NATO  strategic  doctrine. 

2.  Avoid  the  haste  of  the  Moscow  accords. 

3.  Hold  firm  on  key  issues. 

4.  Seek  NATO  counsel  and  use  all  resources 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  specter  of  Soviet  assault  on  Western 
Europe,  possible  by  reason  of  vastly  sujjerior 
conventional  forces  backed  up  by  some  600 
SoTlet  Intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles 
targeted  on  Its  cities,  will  Increasingly  over- 
shadow European  and  Middle  Eastern  policy, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  UJS.  strategic  superiority,  and  ad- 
justment to  the  new  realities  of  the  strategic 
balance. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  looks  towsurd 
seeking  "rough  parity"  (an  Illusion)  ia 
strategic  offensive  weapons,  not,  as  Senator 
Jackson  has  stated,"  by  building  up  to  the 
Russian  level,  but  by  bringing  their  numeri- 
cal strategic  capability  down  to  something 
more  nearly  like  what  we  have,  thus  stop- 
ping the  arms  race.  Apart  from  the  difficulty. 
If  not  impossibility,  of  determining  Just  what 
"parity"  is,  by  reason  of  lack  of  any  standard 
of  measurement  and  the  existence  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  variables  both  as  to  weapon  char- 
acteristics and  whether  launched  in  the 
first-strike  of  retaliatory  mode,  the  Soviets, 
up  until  now,  have  never  evidenced  a  will- 
ingness to  scrap  or  dlsmanUe  weapons  which 
they  have  produced  at  the  cost  of  great  strain 
on  their  meager  resources.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  SALT  n  might  provide  an  excep- 
tion by  reason  of  what  the  VB.  can  do  to 
help  the  Soviet  economy.  It  Is  submitted 
that  any  assistance  the  United  States  can 
render  the  Soviet  economy  In  the  dimension 
of  the  massive  Soviet  margin  of  strategic 
superiority  would  necessarUy  take  the  form 
of  a  strain  upon  our  own  economy  in  the 
shape  of  financial  tribute  to  "purchase"  a 
more  equitable  strategic  balance.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  always  bad  the  option  of  build- 
ing up  Its  economy  at  the  expense  of  Its 


military  budget.  Their  choice,  then  and  now, 
has  always  been  one  of  building  up  a  su- 
perior military  capability.  Ixjth  conventional 
and  nuclear.  On  the  other  hand.  XJB.  defense 
budgets  are  the  lowest.  In  equivalent  dollars, 
since  1950  and  In  considerable  measure  fall 
even  minimally  to  exploit  the  one  XJS.  ad- 
vantage of  a  broad  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal base. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  hard  to  see  how.  In 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  accords,  we 
have,  up  until  now,  turned  to  the  account  of 
world  petice  the  central  facts  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  desperate  need  for  U.S.  goods  and 
technclogy.  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  ominous  and  present  danger  which 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  poses  on  her 
border,  as  much  by  the  threat  of  engulfing 
hordes  of  Chinese  manpower  as  by  a  newly 
found.  If  crude,  nuclear  capability.  The  high 
probability  Soviet  planners  must  assign  to 
the  prospects  for  war  In  the  East  must  neces- 
sarily exert  an  overriding  influence  upon  So- 
viet strategy  and  world  policy. 

This  stark  reality  and  its  grim  presage  of 
even  a  single-front  war  with  China  dictate 
the  stem  necessity  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  completely  free  of  concern  from  attack 
from  the  West  while  employing  her  land 
armies  and.  In  the  event,  the  greater  part 
of  her  weapons.  In  the  East. 

In  these  circumstances,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  must  seek  UjS.  Industrial  and  trade 
assistance,  it  must,  for  reasons  equally  com- 
pelling, accept  accommodation  with  the 
West — and  especially  the  U.S. — on  any  terms 
she  can  get.  This  is  Indeed  an  "era  of  ne- 
gotiation," not  by  any  tour  de  force  of  U.S. 
diplomacy  but  by  a  fortuitous  concatenation 
of  circumstances.  It  is  an  opportunity  which 
should  not  be  missed  in  making  SALT  n  pro- 
posals equitable  and  meaningful. 

While  our  Intelligence  as  to  Soviet  military 
capability  has  never  been  the  best  we  would 
hope  for,  their  intentions  have  always,  neces- 
sarily, been  more  obscure.  Reports  of  new 
Soviet  "blockbuster"  missiles,  believed  to 
have  twice  the  SS-9  nuclear  yield  (50  mega- 
tons) as  compared  with  the  US.  Mlnuteman 
yield  of  1  to  2  megatons,  should  shed  some 
light  on  the  direction  of  Soviet  strategic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  be  cause  for  concern.  That 
this  and  the  massive  SLBM  effort  heavily 
burden  the  clanking  Soviet  economy  appears 
to  be  secondary  to  the  attainment  of  clear 
nuclear  superiority,  a  goal  we  are  told  by  the 
arms  control  specialists  is  without  meaning. 
Soviet  hostility  to  the  West  has  under- 
gone no  perceptible  change  from  Its  long 
range  Marxist -Leninist  goal  of  enslavement 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  a  dy- 
namic strategy  of  "proletarian  International- 
ism" conducted  under  the  protective  shield 
of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  code  words  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Communist  world  signifying  the  Communist 
strategy  of  protracted  conflict  to  subvert 
free  governments  without  fear  of  reprisal. 

Although  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  on  a  na- 
tional television  network  has  referred  to  the 
Sortets  as  "our  former  adversaries,'"  only  one 
who  would  discard  entirely  a  belief  in  experi- 
ence as  a  guide  to  the  future  would  much 
rely  on  Soviet  good  faith  to  achieve  mutually 
fcUr  and  enforceable  disarmament.  A  mwe 
realistic  assessment  of  the  hazards  of  SALT  II 
Is  contained  in  the  following,  written  by 
members  of  the  President's  own  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  of 
SALT  I: 

It  is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
SALT  as  an  opportunity  to  assure  Indefinitely 
for  Itself,  by  agreement,  a  position  of  military 
superiority.  This  would  be  accomplished  il 
we  were  foolhardy  enough  to  agree  to  an  arms 
limitation  which  left  the  VS.  v\ilnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first -strike  capabUlty  or  which  other- 
wise undermines  the  credlbUlty  ot  our  capae> 
ity  effectively  to  retalUte.  But  one  may  as- 
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Basic   Principles   or   Negotiations   on   the 

PURTHEB  LlMTrATION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFEN- 
SIVE Arms 

The  following  texts  of  agreements  signed 
during  the  week  of  June  18  by  President 
Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev,  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  and 
Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Gromyko,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  P.  Shultz  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Trade  N.  S.  Patolichev,  and  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Claude  S.  Brine- 
gar  and  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation  B.  P. 
Buyagev  are  excerpted  from  The  Department 
of  State  (weekly)  Bulletin,  July  23,  1973. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Richard  Nixon,  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU,  L.  I.  Brezhnev. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  further  limitation  of  strategic 
arms,  and  the  progress  already  achieved  in 
the  current  negotiations. 

Reaffirming  their  conviction  that  the  ear- 
liest adoption  of  further  limitations  of  stra- 
tegic arms  would  be  a  major  contribution  in 
reducing  the  danger  of  an  oubjreak  of  nu- 
clear war  and  in  strengthening  International 
peace  and  seeurity. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

First.  The  two  sides  will  continue  active 
negotiations  in  order  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent agreement  on  more  complete  measures 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms, 
as  well  as  their  subsequent  reduction,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Basic  Principles  of  Rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
signed  in  Moscow  on  May  29,  1972,  and  from 
the  Interim  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  of  May  26,  1972  on  Cer- 
tain Measures  with  Respect  to  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  two 
Sides  will  make  serious  efforts  to  work  out 


the  provisions  of  the  permanent  agreement 
on  more  complete  measures  on  the  limita- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  arms  with  the  ob- 
jective of  signing  it  in  1974. 

Second.  New  agreements  on  the  llmltatlcn 
of  strategic  offensive  armaments  will  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  American- 
Soviet  documents  adopted  in  Moscow  in  May 
1972  and  the  agreements  reached  in  Wash- 
ington in  June  1973:  and  in  particular,  both 
Sides  will  be  guided  by  the  recognition  cf 
each  other's  equal  security  interests  and  by 
the  recognition  that  efforts  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantage,  directly  or  indirectly, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Third.  The  limitations  placed  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons  can  apply  both  to  their 
quantitative  aspects  as  well  as  to  their  quali- 
tative Improvement. 

Fourth.  Limitations  on  strategic  offensive 
arms  must  be  subject  to  adequate  verifica- 
tion by  national  technical  means. 

Fifth.  The  modernization  and  replacement 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  would  be  per- 
mitted under  conditions  which  will  be  for- 
mulated in  the  agreements  to  be  concluded. 

Sixth.  Pending  the  completion  of  a  perma- 
nent agreement  on  more  complete  measures 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  limitation,  both 
Sides  are  prepared  to  reach  agreements  on 
separate  measures  to  supplement  the  existing 
Interim  Agreement  of  May  26,  1972. 

Seventh.  Each  Side  will  continue  to  take 
necessary  organizational  and  technical  meas- 
ures for  preventing  accidental  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  nuclear  weapons  under  its  control 
in  accordance  with  the  Agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Washington,  June  21,  1973 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  SocUillst  Repub- 
lics: 

L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com' 
mittee,  CPSU. 

Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist REFtTBLICS  on  THE  PREVENTION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR  War 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties, 

Guided  by  the  objectives  of  strengthening 
world  peace  and   international  security. 

Conscious  that  nuclear  war  would  have 
devastating   consequences   for   mankind. 

Proceeding  from  the  desire  to  bring  about 
conditions  in  which  the  danger  of  an  out- 
break of  nuclear  war  anywhere  in  the  world 
would  be  reduced  and  ultimately  eliminated. 

Proceeding  from  their  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  regarding 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  refraining  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and  the  avoidance 
of  war,  and  in  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ments to  which  either  Party  has  subscribed. 

Proceeding  from  the  Basic  Principles  of 
Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  signed  In  Moscow  on  May  29,  1972, 

Reaffirming  that  the  development  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Is  not  directed  against  other  countries  and 
their  Interests, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  that  an  objective  of  their  policies  is 
to  remove  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Accordingly,  the  Parties  agree  that  they 
wUl  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
development  of  situations  capable  of  causing 
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a  dangerous  exacerbation  of  their  relations, 
as  to  avoid  military  confrontations,  and  as 
to  exclude  the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  be- 
tween them  and  between  either  of  the  Parties 
and  other  countries. 

ARTICLE   n 

The  Parties  agree,  in  accordance  with 
Article  I  and  to  realize  the  objective  stated 
in  that  Article,  to  proceed  from  the  premise 
that  each  Party  will  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  other  Party, 
against  the  allies  of  the  other  Party  and 
against  other  countries,  in  circumstances 
vkihlch  may  endanger  international  peace  and 
security.  The  Parties  agree  that  they  will  be 
guided  by  thece  considerations  in  the 
formulation  of  the  foreign  policies  and  In 
their  actions  in  the  field  of  international 
relations. 

ARTICLE  in 

The  Parties  undertake  to  develop  their 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  other 
countries  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    IV 

If  at  any  time  relations  between  the  Parties 
or  between  either  Party  and  other  countries 
appear  to  involve  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  con- 
flict, or  if  relations  between  countries  not 
parties  to  this  Agreement  appear  to  involve 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  or  between  either  Party 
and  other  countries,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  acting  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  shall  imme- 
diately enter  into  urgent  consultations  with 
each  other  and  make  every  effort  to  avert 
this  risk. 

ARTICLE   V 

Each  Party  shall  be  free  to  inform  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  NaUons  and 
the  Government  of  allied  or  other  countries 
of  the  progress  and  outcome  of  consultations 
Initiated  in  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  affect  or 
Impair: 

(a)  the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  as  envisaged  by  Article 
61  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  Including  those  relating  to 
the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and 

(c)  the  obligations  undertaken  by  either 
Party  towards  its  allies  or  other  countries  in 


often  frightening  pattern,  and  if  they  have 
a  common  denominator,  it  probably  is  vigor. 
Even  those  who  endorse  our  being  Number 
Two  amongst  world  nationalities — or  some 
number  other  than  One — do  so  with  vigorous 
argument  and  strongly-declared  convictions. 
This  common  denominator  is  one  of  the 
uncommon  things  in  the  order  and  charac- 
ter of  my  country  today  that  give  me  hope 
for  a  recognizable  future.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  things  with  which  we  started  two  hun- 
dred years  past — so  very  strongly  and  cou- 
rageously— that  have  not  changed.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  change,  and  it  is  priceless. 

As  we  turned  Into  1973,  there  seemed  little 
doubt  that  our  current  center-stage  passion 
was  football.  I  am  not  an  addict  but  merely 
a  fan,  and  thus  found  myself  a  member  of 
a  minority  group.  Those  who  were  not  on 
the  scene  at  packed  stadia  too  numerous 
to  count  were  bonded  to  a  television  set  as 
games  went  on  In  marathon  succession. 
Whether  there  was  too  much  of  this  is 
reasonably  debatable,  but  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  Important  point  Is  that  it  was 
clean,  and  that  these  majority  partlclpatrons 
reflected  a  genuine  and  powerful  will  to  win. 
Bob  Devaney,  a  great  coach,  declared  dur- 
ing the  undefeated  1971  season  of  his  Neb- 
raska Cornhuskers:  "It  is  everything  to  be 
Number  One."  He  reflected  the  views  of  vir- 
tually the  entire  population  of  Nebraska,  and 
an  attitude  typical  of  the  great  majority  of 
all  Americans.  An  outsider  with  no  back- 
ground knowledge  suddenly  thrust  Into  the 
living  room  of  a  typical  American  home 
on  New  Year's  day  could  not  help  but  be 
convinced  of  this  attitude,  from  the  plLyers, 
from  the  coaches,  from  the  viewing  au- 
dience— all  Americans. 

Jumping  back  twenty-seven  years  to  an- 
other American  scene,  I  shall  never  forget 
the  headlines  on  August  6,  1945.  My  first 
reaction  was  that  somebody  had  grossly 
erred  in  describing  the  energy  release  of  our 
first  atomic  weapon  on  Japan.  As  I  gradually 
realized  there  had  not  been  an  error,  the  next 
thought  was  of  the  swe^lng  strategic  Im- 
plications, and  closely  on  its  heels  the  fleeting 
and  comforting  mental  flash  that  at  last 
there  was,  In  the  affairs  of  men,  an  absolute 
weapon— and  we  had  It! 

A  lot  of  other  people  seemed  to  think  so 
too,  and  said  so  In  vigorous  and  prophetic 
terms.  They  were  scientists,  politicians.  Jour- 
nalists, armchair  strategists  and  other  tax- 
payers of  every  description.  Books  appeared 
almost  overnight,  and  the  Initial  beliefs  were 
that  everything  was  now  much  simpler;  t'nat 
so  long  as  we  could  maintain  the  secret  and 


ful  of  minor  diplomats,  and,  In  the  process, 
deposed  the  Emperor  Theodore. 

By  the  mid-19508  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  atomic  weapon  did  not  simplify  any- 
thing; that  it  was  not  an  absolute  weapon 
in  any  sense  of  the  word;  and  that  the 
American  strategy  for  external  secxirlty  of 
protective  oceans,  a  balance  of  power  In 
Europe  and  a  weak  Asia  (which  served  so 
well  from  1898  to  1948)  was  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

Our  strategic  power  since  August  of  1945 
has  gone  from  monopoly  to  supremacy  to 
comfortable  superiority  to  Inferiority.  This 
inferiority  is  apparently  comfortable  to  some 
Americans,  even  though  the  statistic  realities 
are  available  for  everyone  to  see,  and  the 
long-term  consequences  of  remaining  this 
way  are  suicidal.  The  grim  facts  of  Interna- 
tional negotiation  from  a  position  of  relative 
weakness  are  appallingly  misunderstood  In 
spite  of  the  good  and  articulate  efforts  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  a 
great  many  other  concerned  citizens  In  and 
out  of  government  service  to  explain  them. 
One  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  facts 
of  modem  strategy  and  its  weapons — which 
everyone  should  read  and  respectfully  pon- 
Uer — Is  a  report  by  seven  members  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  in 
1970.  These  men  were  bankers.  Industrialists, 
editors,  lawyers  and  business  executives  of 
the  highest  caliber.  A  slightly  condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  report  was  published  in  the  July 
1971  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

Throughout  the  1950s,  we  vrtsely  built  up 
our  strategic  forces.  Their  strengthening  and 
maintenance  took  priority  over  all  other  de- 
fense programs,  and  since  most  of  the  money 
and  resoxirces  Initially  went  Into  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  a  considerable  bitterness 
developed  within  the  other  military  services 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  within  other  parts  of 
the  Air  Force.  The  priorities  were  Indeed 
overwhelming.  Personnel  stability  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  essentially  static.  Wholesale 
spot  promotions  were  authorized;  manning 
documents  were  generous  In  the  extreme: 
new  weapons  enjoyed  prolific  funding  and 
accelerated  procurement;  people,  money, 
logistic  support — everything  that  was  needed 
was  available.  It  was  one  of  our  greatest  all- 
time  Investments.  It  made  possible  a  suc- 
cessful rebirth  of  a  devastated  free  Europe; 
It  prevented  Communist  take-over  In  Greece, 
Iran,  Lebanon,  Taiwan  and  probably  Italy: 
and  it  prevented  major  war,  even  though  it 
did  not  prevent  lesser  wars  and  smaller  In- 
surgencies and  uprisings  under  the  banner 
o!  nationalism  too  niunerous  to  recount. 
It  did  one  other  thing  that  should  serve 
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ship. 

Things  did  not  work  out  exactly  that  way. 
Although  the  massive  restoration  of  West- 
ern Europe  through  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  sword-and-shield  strategy  of  SHAPE  did 
succeed  with  magnificent  resiUts,  nationalist 
Done  at  Washington  on  June  22    1973    in     "P'^^^BS  soon  appeared  everywhere.  There 
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.1 —    , o  power  with  atomic  armaments,  but  unlike 

the  era  of  British  sea  power  a  century  before, 
there  was  great  fear  of  Its  use  on  the  part  of 
the  otoners  as  well  as  the  smaller  nations, 
states,  and  colonial  governments  who  were, 
for  various  reasons,  disenchanted  with  their 
lot.  Accordingly,  the  water  was  tested  every- 
where. Nationalist  uprisings  became  very 
much  in  vogue,  and  local  violence  seemed 
to  be  encoviraged  by  the  realization  that  no- 
body— great  or  small — wanted  ever  to  see 
atomic  warfare.  Those  outside  the  Soviet  em- 
brace who  were  unhappy  with  colonialism — 
protective  or  otherwise — knew  that  the  time 
had  come  to  arise.  They  knew  that  the  situa- 
tion was  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
1850s   when   a   major   part   of   the   British 


ARTiCLX  vn 

This  Agreement  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

ARTICLE    Vin 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
signature. 


Blan   languages,    both    texts    being   equallv 
authentic.  =      i       j 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclallBt  Repub- 
lies: 

L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, CPSU. 

Reflections  on  Nttclear  Strategy  and  thi 

Nixon  Doctrine 
(By  Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway,  USAF  (Ret.) ) 
The  United  States  of  America  Is  Indeed 
a  land  of  contrasts.  Its  passions  and  Indlf- 


back  dovim — at  great  loss  of  prestige  and 
control  in  the  Communist  world — and  take 
their  offensive  nuclear  mlssUes  out  of  Cuba. 

Now — and  until  some  other  major  change 
In  the  nature  of  total  military  power  oc- 
curs— the  possession  of  relative  sxiperiorlty 
In  strategic  forces  is  an  absolute  prerequisite 
for   successful    international    negotiation. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  we  experi- 
enced this  confrontation  In  Cuba  and  were 
reminded  of  a  cardinal  lesson  in  power  diplo- 
macy, we  slacked  off  in  Improving  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  The  priorities  shifted  rather 
drastically  to  tactical  or  general  purpose 
forces.  President  Kennedy  started  that  ball 
rolling  by  announcing  that  In  the  year  suc- 
ceeding his  Inauguration  at  least  $500  mil- 
lion  would  be  spent  on  tactical  aircraft  and 
munitions.  This  was  done — and  more,  and 
tactical  air  has  enjoyed  high  priority  in  de- 
fense budgeting  ever  since. 

This  would  have  been  aU  to  the  good 
were  It  not  for  the  relative  neglect  of  stra- 
tegic forces,  the  adequacy  of  which  gives 
credence  to  all  other  types  of  military  en- 
deavor. Without  strategic  power,  general 
purpose  forces — no  matter  how  good — have 
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need  for   vigorous   action   Is 
mediate. 

Since  1963.  the  United  States 
Mlnutenuui  in  and  Poeeldon 
slles — botta   with   multiple 
are.    In    very    important   --- 
ments  In  ttie  effectiveness  ol 
weaponry.  Concxurently. 
steadily  decreased  bomber 
1967,  have  held  the  total  n 
missile    vehicles    constant     ( 
man,  S4  Titan,  41  subnuuines 
seldon  missiles ) .  We  have 
bombers,    and    have    practically 
our  air  defense  forces 

The  Russian  story  Is  precise!  f 
Since  the  Cuban  confrontat 
have  relentlessly  built  up  thei- 
In    every    department    without 
other  than   the  natural   ones 
and  brainpower  availability.  Tl  i 
no  budgetary  constraints,  no 
pressures,  no  "voices  crying 
nesB,"  no  conscientious 
leagues,   welfare  lobbies,  or 
of  oonstralnt.  The  steady 
their  military  machlnery- 
lt«     nuclear     and     strategic 
taken  precedence  amountlrg 
over  all  other  national  actionn 
much   beyond   what  even   our 
experts  feel  they  should   nee< 
defense.   And  yet  there  are 
vigorous  Americans — who  are 

Prom  1948  to  1963,  our  grand 
to  maintain   unmistakable 
lorlty.  It  was  not  artlciilated 
nor  dM  It  need  to  be  so  long  m 
tloned  superiority  existed.  But 
bepin  to  change  after  this 
gradually  at  first,  then  more^an^ 
through  the  double  Indemn 
back    and    level-offs   and    the 
forward  of  the  USSR.  We 
this  with  budget-Inspired 
Invented    a    new    strategy 
"assured  destruction."  It  was 
of  the  mlUtary  leadership. 

In  either  the   simplest   or 
twms,    "assured    destruction" 

strategy  simply  explained 

be  claimed  as  a  vtrture,  but  o 
comparable  to  the  argimient 
antomobUe  Is  one  without 
Is  the  safest  and  does   not 
congestion. 

■'Assured  destruction"  Is  a  ^ 
deterring  nuclear   attack   upon 
States  through  fear  of  reprisal 
would  consist  of  atomic 
economy   of    the    attacking 
and   things — of  sufficient 
unacceptable  to  the  governmer^t 
tlon.   This   reprisal   would   be 
with   U.S.    forces   which    would 
enemy    attack    In    sufficient 
Inflict   this   unacceptable   dem 
industrial    destruction;    and 
threshold  of  destruction  wh_ 
unacceptable  would  be  a  mattej 
on  o\ir  part.  Thus  It  can  be  seen 
or  not  the  strategy  has  real-w 
external  security,  the 
unacceptable  level  of  destructi^ 
a  direct  and  near-term  effect  1 
budgetary  levels  of  defense 

It  Is  dangerous,  and 

seriously  questioned  by  many 
sltlons  of  high  responsibility. 
In  his  last  three  year -end  m- 
gress  questioned  It,  and  In 
said:  "No  President  should  be 
one  strategic  course  of  action 
that  of  ordering  the  mass 
my  clvlllana  and  facilities.  We 
to  respond  at  levela  appropriate 
uatloQ." 

"AsEured  destrucUcni"  Is  also 
Who  believes  we  would  do  It? 
It  accompllsli?  Since  wtaen  bait 
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States  been  obeessed  with  revengefulnees? 
Why  would  we  Indulge  in  such  monstarous 
immortality? 

The  United  States  Is  the  moet  compassion- 
ate nation  of  all  time,  and  we  have  become 
more  and  more  so,  not  less  and  less  so.  There 
has  been  such  extreme  concern  In  the  recent 
past  for  noncombatants  in  Viet  Nam  that 
we  have  conducted  operations  counter  to 
almost  every  rule  In  the  book  designed  for 
decisive  action.  Our  record  is  not  one  to  lend 
credibility  to  a  big-war  strategy  of  mass  kill- 
ing and  wholesale  economic  eradication.  In 
World  Wars  I  and  n,  casualties  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  general  economy  were  high,  but 
this  was  BO  because  in  reducing  the  where- 
withal for  waging  war,  people  and  things 
happened  to  be  in  the  way.  The  closest  we 
have  ever  come  to  laying  waste  people  and 
their  possessions  as  a  major  objective  in  war 
was  what  we  did  to  ourselves  when  Oeneral 
Sherman  and  his  forces  went  through  Geor- 
gia. 

But  suppose  those  who  differ  with  us — 
those  whose  ideologies  are  so  diametric  to 
ours — were  to  consider  attacking  the  United 
States  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  they  did 
believe  that  we  would  retaliate  with  a  tar- 
geting scheme  which  ensured  maximum 
death  and  general  destruction.  Would  this 
deter  them?  It  mlglit,  but  a  better  question 
to  ask  first  is:  "What  are  we  trying  to  deter?" 
Surely  our  strategic  policy  should  be  de- 
signed to  deter  more  than  Just  attack — a 
first  strike  with  atomic  weapons.  It  seems  to 
me  it  should  address  deterrence  of  the  loss 
of  our  way  of  life — all  that  we  believe  in 
and  have  vowed  over  and  over  that  we  would 
fight  to  defend.  We  have  fought  to  defend  it 
many  times,  and  we  will  do  it  again,  if 
necessary  and  as  necessary.  This,  to  me.  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  deter:  an  inflexible 
strategy  with  inflexible  forces  fctf-  monstrous 
revenge  will  not  suffice. 

We  could  lose  our  way  of  life— the  free- 
doms, particularly — ^by  being  outnegotlated. 
Prudence,  patience,  dlspasslon,  insight,  and 
interpretative  skUl  are  premium  require- 
ments for  international  negotiation,  but  the 
Ingredient  for  success  that  completely  over- 
shadows these  is  strength.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  distasteful  or  expensive  is  begging 
the  question,  because  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
contest,  and  should  be  indelibly  remembered 
by  those  who  ask:  "Can  we  afford  to  remain 
as  strong  as  the  other  side?"  or  those  who 
declare:  "It  Is  just  too  expensive  to  main- 
tain Number  One  status." 

Extension  of  power  is  as  dogmatic  for  the 
Communists  as  preservation  of  freedom  is 
for  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  "sometime"  tactic, 
but  rather  a  doctrinal  objective  which  all 
tactics  serve.  War  as  a  tactic  is  Just  as  unde- 
sirable to  them  as  it  is  to  us,  but  the  where- 
withal for  waging  war  successfully  at  any 
level  is  regarded  as  imperative. 

Every  American  should  know  this.  He 
should  also  know  that  a  massively  Inhuman- 
Itarian  strategy  with  forces  geared  accord- 
ingly might  not  worry  the  leadership  of  a 
nxaterlaUstlc  orthodoxy  the  way  it  would 
worry  those  who  believe  In  the  rights  and 
dlvlnlUes  of  the  Individual.  People  and 
things  have  a  conunon  set  of  values  In  the 
Communist  world,  and  are  categorized  ac- 
cording to  how  much  they  contribute  or  are 
thought  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  or  secu- 
rity of  the  state.  So,  even  if  those  whose 
lde<dogles  and  methodologies  are  in  oppoai- 
lion  to  oiir  own  should  believe  we  would 
carry  through  with  our  "assured  destruc- 
tion," I  am  not  at  all  confident  they  would  be 
deterred  thereby  from  their  mulUfrontal  ef- 
foru  against  the  Free  World  nearly  so  much 
as  they  would  by  a  flexible  strategy  which 
more  credibly  threatened  their  means  for 
waging  war. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  1932 
were  switched  end  for  end  in  favor  of  the 
USSR  so  that  their  relative  military  strength 
vTere  four  times  ours.  Then  let's  suppose  they 


declared  that  the  Montreux  Convention  of 
1936  affecting  the  Dardanelles  had  run  its 
course  and  that,  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace  all  shipping  proceeding  east  of  15°  East 
longitude  would  henceforth  check  through  a 
control  point  established  thereabouts  by 
them.  What  would  we  do?  Would  we,  after 
falling  tiirough  all  negotiating  courts,  run 
the  blockade?  If  we  then  had  a  few  ships 
sunk,  would  we  start  shooting?  If  the  war 
escalated,  would  we  stay  In  the  game?  How 
far  would  we  go?  If  this  should  happen,  the 
need  for  a  more  flexible  strategy,  and  asso- 
ciated versatility  and  effectiveness  of  weap- 
onry, would  probably  become  more  apparent. 
Certainly  the  need  for  not  being  Number  Two 
would  become  more  apparent. 

President  Nixon's  doctrine  accepts  the 
changing  nature  of  power  In  the  world.  It 
calls,  inter  alia,  for  a  disengagement  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  limited  conflicts  on  foreign 
Eoil;  for  Increased  stature  of  United  States 
strategic  forces;  for  Increased  assistance  for 
our  allies;  for  technological  improvement; 
and  for  more  versatile,  higher  quality,  and 
more  mobile  non-nuclear  American  forces.  As 
to  the  President's  foreign  policy  statement  to 
the  Congress,  previously  quoted.  It  would  be 
proper  for  anyone  to  ask:  "What  does  he 
mean?" 

I  thii^k  be  means,  first,  that  we  need  more 
realism  in  our  nuclear  strategy.  I  think  he 
his  misgivings  about  its  Inflexibility,  which 
stem  from  the  shortcomings  mentioned 
above.  I  think,  fiu-ther,  that  he  means: 

a.  We  must  not  ever,  under  any  circum- 
stance, either  knowingly  or  through  neglect, 
sacrifice  qualitative  superiority.  The  greatest 
advantstge  the  United  States  has  and  can  con- 
tinue to  have  in  maintaining  adequate  de- 
fenses for  mmimum  expenditure  Is  our  tech- 
nological know-how  and  initiative. 

b.  We  must  spend  our  defense  money  more 
wisely  and  get  more  convertibility  and  adap- 
tritlon  out  of  carefully  chosen  and  tested 
weipons.  Strategic  weapons,  especially,  must 
have  greater  effectiveness  against  all  types 
of  military  targets,  and  not  be  Just  people- 
and  merchandise-killers. 

c.  We  will  never  have  all  that  the  military 
planners  feel  is  needed.  Reflectively,  this  un- 
derscores more  than  ever  the  wisdom  of 
pioints  a  and  b  as  we  face  the  demands  for 
broader  weapons  effectiveness  and  narrower 
budgetary  margins. 

Many  times  In  the  last  four  years  I  have 
been  asked  what  I  felt  was  moet  needed  for 
keeping  our  strategic  forces  strong  and  ade- 
quate. My  answer  has  been:  "A  better  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  for;  less  worry 
about  whether  we  can  afford  them;  and  more 
worry  about  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
afford  them."  Usually  this  answer  has  in- 
voked surprise,  and  sometimes  a  rejoinder  of, 
"Yes.  but  I  mean  weapons  and  associated 
things."  I  will  review  my  response  to  the  re- 
Joinder,  and  then  return  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion. 

Strategic  force  improvements  fall  generally 
under  the  headings  of  people,  resource  man- 
agement, control  apparatus,  and  weaponr.-. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  care 
and  handling  of  military  people.  Somewhat 
lesser  but  nevertheless  significant  strides 
have  been  made  in  overall  resource  manage- 
ment; fair  progress  in  control — against  rap- 
idly escalating  and  increasingly  complicated 
demands;  and  relatively  poor  progress  in 
weapons  Improvement.  Since  the  latter  two 
pertain  moat  directly  to  strategy  and  its 
credibility  and  since  they  seem  to  be  the  least 
understood,  only  these  wUl  receive  further 
discussion  here. 

"Command  and  Control"  is  a  hackneyed 
and  often  misleading  label.  The  two  words 
are  lumped  together  like  coal  and  coke,  but 
they  usually  refer  only  to  the  control  ap- 
paratus which  enables  a  commander  to  ex- 
ercise command  of  military  forces.  This  is  a 
small  point  to  belabor,  but  perhaps  impor- 
tant to  make  clear  since  the  following  re- 
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marks  apply  to  the  control  apparatus,  or 
man-made  system,  and  not  to  the  com- 
mander or  command  organization — a  subject 
unto  itself,  which  needs  improvement  and, 
so  long  as  people  are  Involved,  always  will. 
The  military  operational  control  apparatus 
includes  essentially  all  elements  for  conduct- 
ing war  except  the  weapons  themselves,  their 
vehicles  and  logistic  support.  Intelligence, 
Intelligence  processing,  distillation  and  pres- 
entation of  essential  information  therefrom 
for  decisionmaking,  the  communication  sys- 
tem for  running  things,  relaying  decisions, 
and  reporting,  the  action  nerves  for  firing 
weapons  and  security  for  the  whole  works 
are  all  part  of  It.  It  is  a  large  subject,  difficult 
to  manage  and  plan,  where  the  problems 
change  rapidly  and  long  lead  times  are  in- 
volved. This  applies  too,  of  course,  for  weap- 
ons development  and  production  but  the  in- 
termeshing  of  their  determinants  is  not  quite 
so  complex. 

The  two  big  variables,  which  seem  to  get 
mercilessly  tougher  from  day  to  day  in 
planning  a  viable  nuclear  war  control  system, 
are  time  for  decision  and  target  complica- 
tion. If  one  regards  the  extreme  case  for  nu- 
clear action — that  of  a  massive  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  which,  of  course, 
we  must  continue  to  regard  with  topmost 
priority  because  it  wotild  be  the  most  disas- 
trous— the  big  decision  which  has  to  be  made 
by  the  President  will  have  to  be  made  ultra- 
fast.  Former  command  decisions  Involving 
weapons  of  war  have  been  easier  in  com- 
parison by  exponential  orders  of  magnitude. 
Will  the  Intelligence  and  its  analysis  be  rapid 
enough?  (Tactical  warning  times  get  ever 
shorter.)  WUl  it  be  reliable  and  accurate 
enough?  If  so,  it  is  a  big  order,  and  requires 
modernization  of  warning  systems. 

Perhaps  a  massive  surprise  attack  on  the 
United  States  Is  the  least  likely  way  in  which 
nuclear  weapons  would  first  be  used.  I  think 
it  is  the  least  likely  possibility  but  certainly 
not  out  of  the  question.  Therefore  it  must 
be  the  beginning  point  in  testing  our  strategy 
and  our  strategic  programs  for  adequacy,  but 
certainly  not  the  end-point,  as  has  principal- 
ly been  the  case  under  "assured  destruction." 
Suppose,  as  the  next  least  likely  case,  that 
the  President  were  confronted  with  informa- 
tion regarded  as  unequivocal  that  a  limited 
number  of  ICBMs  were  headed  o\u-  way  to- 
ward military  targets.  What  woiUd  he  do? 
First,  he  would  probably  want  to  know  ex- 
actly where  they  are  headed,  and  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  him  that.  Next,  he  would  want 
aU  evidence  of  what  might  be  coming  along 
in  the  second  section.  This  would  probably, 
at  best,  be  an  estimate  conditioned  largely 
by  the  first  answer  and  by  recent  relation- 
ships with  the  country  from  which  the  mls- 
sUes  were  launched  or,  in  shorter  terminol- 
ogy, strategic  warning. 

He  would  then  have  to  do  somethlne 

immediately. 

I  believe  this  hypothetical  situation  dem- 
onstrates  the  vital  need  for  a  greater  flex- 
ibility than  that  of  a  spasm-like  response 
against  people  and  things.  If  such  a  response 
were  the  only  possible  choice— if  we  did  not 
have  fast-reacting  controls  for  optional  tar- 
geting at  optional  levels — and  weaponry  to 
match— he  would  indeed  be  faced  with  the 
decision  of  either  grabbing  the  hot-line  to 
ask  what  the  ultimatum  was,  or  shooting  the 
works.  I  cannot  believe  any  President  would 
choose  the  latter.  If  he  did,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  assured  destruction  for  everybody 
Working  these  thoughts  in  reverse  is    to 
me,  the  central  reality  of  sound  strategic 
planning.  We  want  to  deter  all  incursions 
against  America— and  against  our  allies  of 
the  Free  World.  If  we  have  the  flexibility  of 
planning  and  application  of  nuclear  weapons 
K^'"J°1*V"^  *^*  pressures  from  the  lowest  to 
highest  levels  of  intensity  against  any  type 
or  system  of  targets,  instantly  and  effectively, 
then  the  President  wlU  probably  never  have 
to  face  up  to  such  an  awesome  decision 


Here   are   the   principal    things   that   are 
needed. 
For  system  control: 

Better  warning  systems.  The  submarine- 
borne  ballistic  missile  gives  only  half  (at 
most)  of  the  warning  time  of  that  of  an 
enroute  ICBM.  Advanced  development  is  un- 
der way  on  much-improved  warning  systems. 
These  must  continue  to  enjoy  high  priority 
support  because  the  problem  will  continue 
to  get  tougher  and  the  premium  for  relia- 
bility greater. 

Improved  targeting  flexibility  for  our  ICBM 
force.  This  means  Instant  aiming  or  re-aim- 
ing without  sacrifice  of  effectiveness.  What 
we  have  now  is  good,  but  to  meet  the  sit- 
uations postulated  above,  improvements  to 
the  limit  of  technological  possibility  are  of 
first  Importance. 

Improved  communications  with  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  submarines. 

Improved  secure  control  systems.  The  new 
airborne  command  post  addresses  this  need. 
For  weaponry : 

A  new  bomber.  Much  has  been  written 
and  stated  about  the  versatUity,  on-board 
intelligence,  and  accuracy  of  the  bomber 
and  of  its  ground-alert  and  penetration  se- 
curity problems.  This  is  why  we  need  a 
bomber  and  especially  why  we  need  a  new 
one. 

It  is  the  only  one  of  our  three  principal 
weapons  systems  that  can  be  recalled  after 
launch  and,  by  virtue  of  being  essentially 
immune  to  attack  when  airborne  over 
friendly  territory,  is  a  vital  and  essential 
element  of  deterrence.  An  airborne  alert  of 
a  sizable  bomber  force  might  be  the  deciding 
input  for  a  would-be  attacker  to  ponder. 

We  need  a  new  bomber  principally  because 
it  will  become  Increasingly  expensive  for  old 
ones  to  penetrate  -^ver-improvlng  defenses 
and  because  faster  reaction  times  and  lower 
escape  distances  are  needed  for  ground  alert. 
The  Trident  Undersea  Missile  System. 
The  requirement  for  our  TRIAD  of  bombers, 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  will  become  greater,  not 
less,  and  they  all  need  qualitative  regenera- 
tion. 

The  absolute  limits  of  achievable  targeting 
accuracy  for  our  ICBMs  and  SLBMs.  There  is 
no  reason  to  duplicate  the  Russian  SS-9  as 
a  behemoth  weapon  if  we  can  approach 
biUl's-eye  reliability  with  the  Mlnuteman. 
It  would  then  destroy  or  seriously  Impair 
any  kind  of  target  and  would  also  minimize 
undesirable  collateral  or  inhumane  damage. 
Damage  effectiveness  increases  exponentially 
with  improved  accuracy,  and  the  wisdom  of 
seeking  the  best  possible  pln-polntlng  capa- 
bility stems  from  axiomatic  truths  even  more 
elemental,  fundamental,  and  universal  than 
the  principles  of  war  themselves.  Why  would 
we  not  want  to? 

The  objections  are,  If  not  emotional,  ob- 
scure. There  is  considerable  opposition  at 
high  levels  of  budgeting  control  to  seeking 
further  accuracy  in  oxir  strategic  missiles, 
and  the  reasons  which  surface  concern  "flrst- 
strlke"— arguing  that  our  policy  is  never  to 
strike  first  with  nuclear  weapons,  that  a 
more  accurate  weapon  would  be  a  more  suit- 
able first  strike  weapon  because  it  would  do 
more  damage  to  military  or  counterforce 
targets,  that  this  would  be  more  provocative 
and  unsettling — and  so  on. 

The  "so  on"  part  is  the  most  baffling.  Is  it 
because  the  mUltary  are  not  trusted,  and 
that  a  man  on  horseback  could  grab  control 
at  any  time?  If  so,  I  cannot  Imagine  it  hap- 
pening.  There  are  too  many  details  involving 
too  many  people  at  widely-spread  places. 
This  is  almost  Incomprehensible  in  our  coun- 
try of  checks  and  balances,  of  military  loyalty 
and  dedication  to  civilian  leadership. 

It  is  also  argued  that  qualitative  improve- 
ment would  provoke  acceleration  or  intensi- 
fication of  the  arms  race.  How  could  it  be 
more  Intensified  or  accelerated  than  it  al- 
ready is  In  the  USSR?  Why  doesn't  the  un- 
abated Soviet  build-up  provoke  those  who 


worry  about  these  things  from  our  point  of 
view? 

I  am  a  dedicated  believer  In  putting  all  the 
talent  and  vigor  and  patience  and  persistence 
that  our  storehouse  has  to  offer  into  control- 
ling the  arms  race.  If  it  is  not  somehow 
brought  under  control,  atomic  arms  will 
sooner  or  later  be  used — or  else  we  will  dis- 
appear in  more  degrading  ways.  It  must  be 
brought  under  control,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
in  a  fashion  suitable  to  us  unless  we  nego- 
ilaie  from  strength — and  it  cannot  be  done 
1".  short  order.  It  will  take  a  long  time— per- 
:  a.^s  forever,  if  one  thinks  in  terms  of 
i  .    levlng  Utopia. 

.Almost  as  many  times  as  I  have  been  asked. 
•What  do  you  think  we  need  most?",  I  have 
heard  the  self-serving  remark:  "What  I  don't 
i-nderstand  is  why  we  need  any  more,  when 
each  side  already  has  enough  to  kUl  each 
other  X  times  over."  X  usually  falls  some- 
where between  five  and  twenty-five.  Some 
\ery  prominent  and  influential  people  have 
said  this  publicly,  and  it  always  leaves  me 
chilled  and  weak.  I  believe  this  feeling  comes 
not  so  much  from  my  amazement  at  how 
anyone  could  reason  so  simply  and  didacti- 
cally, but  rather  from  the  realization  that 
they  do  not  question  the  foundations  and 
basic  immoralities  of  a  strategy  of  "assured 
destruction";  that  this  is  it:  we  can  kUl  Y 
mlUlon  people,  and  would  do  it  if  struck 
first — and  that  the  requirements  for  doing 
it  are  static  so  that  we  don't  have  to  "keep 
up  with  the  Joneses"  to  maintain  adequate 
strength. 

My  responses  vary  according  to  the  esti- 
mated Intelligence  and  sincerity  of  the  ques- 
tioner, but  one  argument  frequently  used  is 
that  we  could  probably  kUl  aU  of  the  po- 
tential enemy — no  matter  which  one  is 
named — without  spending  another  penny, 
provided  there  was  complete  accommodation 
and  organized  cooperation  by  the  enemy; 
that  they  offered  no  defense;  that  everyone 
stood  out  In  designated  open  spaces  in  con- 
centrated masses;  and  that  they  provided  us 
with  local  air  mass  patterns  so  that  we  could 
target  our  weapons  to  achieve  maximum  fall- 
out. In  this  way  we  could  probably  kill  every- 
one X  times  over — with  weapons  which  sur- 
vived after  we  were  struck— or  better  yet. 
klU  everybody  one  time  over  with  a  fraction 
of  our  force.  This  is  a  pretty  facetious  an- 
swer, but  it  Is  given  to  an  appaUtngly  naive 
question,  if  asked  seriously.  Moreover,  the 
most  disturbing  thing  about  the  whole  in- 
terchange is  that  the  questioner  has  either 
been  conditioned  to  believe  that  he  has  a  ra- 
tional challenge  with  an  easy  way  out.  or  is 
unable  to  think  rationally  for  himself  or 
both. 

There  are  over  200  million  people  who  are 
supposed  to  govern  the  United  States.  This 
excludes  all  those  under  18,  but  even  they 
have  influence,  rights,  and  freedom  of  speech. 
In  spite  of  this,  one  of  the  most  often  heard 
expressions  is,  "Why  don't  they  do  such  and 
such?"    "They"   are   us:   the   doers   and   the 
watchers;   the  voters  and  those  who  are  too 
busy:  the  readers  and  the  talkers;  the  think- 
ers and  the  unquestioning;  the  leaders  and 
the  followers — the  whole  lot — all  with  bless- 
ings never  before  paralleled  in  human  ex- 
perience. The  vigor  and  productivity  of  these 
200  mUlion  has  also  been  unparalleled  and 
for  those  who  would  question  it.  I  offer  the 
record  of  1942-45.  It  was  Incredible,  beyond 
the   forecasts  of  even   the  most   optimistic, 
and  possible  only  because  almost  everyone 
was  convinced  that  we  were  in  deep  trouble 
and  knew  why  we  were.  They  supported  a 
seven-day  work  week,  with  no  steaks  and 
limited   gas   and   a   35-mUe-per-hour  speed 
limit,  and  became  quite  upset  with  anyone 
who  complained  or  tried  to  beat  the  system. 
We  are  in  even  more  danger  now,  but  many 
people  do  not  believe  that  we  are,  or  know 
why  we  are.  There  is  just  as  much  vigor,  and 
I  believe  Just  as  much  wlU  to  defend  our 
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way  of  life,  but  understanding 
are    lacking.   There   Is   too 
opinion  and  innuendo 
ing  the  average  citizen  and 
Information    to    stimulate 
think  for  himself  and  come 
balanced  Judgments.   What 
correct   this?   Thare   is  no 
impellent  like   Pearl  Harbor 
help  if  every  American  stopped 
*ho    "they"    are.    when 
complaint  of   'Why  don't  they 

It  would  also  help  if  the 
changed  their  tactics  and 
in   the  United  States  the 
gets  tlie  grease  and  that  the 
tool    of    government,    next    to 
constituent  mail.  The  vigor  an( . 
for    action — the   majority 
problems — is  all  there,  but  it 
and  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
These  are  not  harsh  words. 
Is  In  the  consequences  of 
what  will  happen  if  we  don't 
obfuscatlons  and 
ever  generated — and  make  all 
that  bargaining  cannot  be 
from  a  position  of  strength 
improvement  leads  to  more  mi 
rence;  that  it  also  leads  to  a 
Ing  position  for  mutual  arms 
out  getting  the  short  end  of 
adequate  defense  is  not  a 
that  worrying  about  provoking 
cause  we  want  to  be  prepared 
the  qualities  that  made  the 
of  America  great. 

These    are    the    things   that 
linderstanding   and 
who   woold   have   iieace    at 
United    States    is    strong,    bu 
enough.  It  wUl  not  become 
unless  communication  of 
proves,  and  unless  it  does,  we 
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The     PRESIDING     OPP|CER.     "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  5  m|nutes  to  the 

Senator  from 

Prfesident, 


Senator 


Mr.  MANSPIEXD.  Mr 
can  have  the  attention  of 
from  New  Hampshire,  did 
Intend  to  make  a  motion  at 
two? 

Mr.    McINTYRE.    The 
New  Hampshire  chooses  to 
tlon  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MANSFTEUD.  The 
Massachusetts  has  been 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quon|m 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPIi 
time?  

Mr.  McINTYRE.  On  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE|l 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  that 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
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HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  Housfe  of  Repre- 
sentatrves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (HJl.  10701) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  27,  1965. 
relating  to  public  works  onj  rivers  and 
harbors  to  provide  for  consttniction  and 
operation  of  certain  port  pintles,  in 
which  it  requests  the  coneunence  of  the 
Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10701)  to  amend  Uie 
act  of  October  27,  1965,  relating  to  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  and  operation  of 
certain  post  facilities,  w£is  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


CLOSED  SESSION 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXXV,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  go  into  closed  session  to  discuss 
matters  that  require  secrecy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  second  that  motion. 

(At  1:46  pju.  the  doors  of  the  Chaim- 
ber  were  closed.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  open 
session. 

At  4:35  pjn.  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  opened,  and  the  open  session 
of  the  Senate  was  resumed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  we^ons, 
and  research,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
civUian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  under  the 
order  already  agreed  to,  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  substitute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  send  up  a  copy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time 
is  there  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  altogether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  at 
this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Chiles  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas   and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  during  this  de- 
bate Lester  Feddig  and  Colin  Bradford, 


of  my  staff  be  given  permission  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qiicHTam  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-d- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
vote  occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Chiles  at  the  hour  of  5:20  p.m.  today, 
with  the  time  between  now  and  5:20  pjn. 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Chiles 
and  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  with  a  vote  to 
occur  on  the  McIntyre  amendment  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
be  stated.  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  Ileu  of  the  language  contained  in 
amendment  No.  1380  to  Senate  blU  3000.  In- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  203.  Funds  authorized  pvirsuant  to 
this  or  any  other  Act  to  be  expended  for  th» 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  United  States' 
counterforce  capability  by  developing,  or 
testing  improved  guidance  technology  for  the 
Mlnuteman  III  missile,  the  Mark  12A  reentry 
vehicle  and  warhead  for  the  Mlnuteman  HI 
missUe,  or  a  terminally  guided  MARV  (ma- 
neuverable  reentry  vehicle)  shall  be  expended 
until  a  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congresa  by  the  President  stating  that  the 
Strategic  Arms  Umitatlons  Talks  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  achieve  subetantial  arms  con- 
trols, including  limitations  on  UIRVb  and 
throw-weight,  to  Insure  equivalence  In  stra- 
tegic offensive  capability  after  which  time  no 
such  funds  shall  be  expended  foe  these 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Let  me  first  spend  a  moment  to  make 
sure  that  my  colleagues  understand  what 
my  substitute  would  do. 

First.  The  substitute  would  authorize 
counterforce  R.  !<  D.  to  go  forward  imtil 
SALT  results  In  comprehensive  arms 
control  agreements. 

"Hie  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment 
does  not  permit  counterforce  R.  ft  D.  to 
go  forward  until  SALT  has  failed  to 
reach  results. 

Second.  The  substitute  seeks  to  Insure 
strategic  equivalence  by  Hnkipg  the  halt- 
ing of  R  ft  D.  expenditures  to  substan- 
tial arms  controls,  including  limitations 
of  MIRVs  and  overall  throw- weight.  The 
substitute   specifically   includes    throw- 
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weight,  where  the  U.S.  Is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

The  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment  Is 
narrower,  covering  only  agreement  on 
MIRV,  where  we  have  an  advantage. 

I  believe  the  substitute  has  some  es- 
sential advantages  over  the  Mclntyre- 
Brooke  amendment: 

First.  Because  of  the  advantage  the 
Russians  now  have  in  throw-weight,  we 
need  to  proceed  with  R.  ft  D.  on  accuracy 
to  offset  them  now. 

Second.  We  need  to  proceed  with  R. 
&  D.  as  a  bargaining  chip.  It  is  better 
to  tell  the  Russians  that  we  have  got 
the  MIRV  technology  but  will  agree  not 
to  produce  and  deploy  it  than  it  is  to 
say  we  will  only  proceed  with  R.  ft  D.  If 
they  do  not  agree  to  negotiate  limitations 
on  MIRV. 

Third.  The  incentive  in  the  substitute 
would  be  for  the  Soviets  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  us  In  order  to  get  us  to  stop 
our  R.  ft  D.  This  way  we  will  find  out  If 
counterforce  R.  &  D.  is  really  a  threat  to 
them  or  not.  If  it  is.  rather  than  having 
the  destabilizing  effect  that  people  fear, 
it  will  motivate  them  to  talk  seriously 
with  us  at  SALT  n. 

Finally,  the  incentive  is  greater  In  the 
substitute  for  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  a  successful  agreement,  where- 
as in  the  Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment 
there  Is  a  disincentive  for  the  President 
to  report  to  Congress  that  the  SALT 
talks  have  failed. 

I  wish  now  to  now  address  some  points 
to  demonstrate  why  Senators  should  vote 
to  support  the  policy  position  In  my 
amendment. 

FirsL,  to  those  who  would  support  the 
Mclntyre-Brooke  amendment,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
distingulslied  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MtTSKiE) ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  Is 
very  sound.  Their  arguments  reflect  far 
more  than  an  Intimate  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  our  defense  program 
and  I  think  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  has 
agreed  that  there  Is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  has  devoted  more  time  and 
effort  to  the  R.  ft  D.  efforts  than  the 
chairman  of  the  R.  ft  D.  Subcommittee 

But  my  point  Is  that  the  Senator's 
arguments  reflect  more  than  just  knowl- 
edge—they reflect  a  sense  of  conscience; 
a  sense  of  foresight;  and  a  sense  of  con- 
cern for  the  greatest  danger  this  world 
has  faced  and  will  face,  the  threat  o2 
nuclear  war. 

So  I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
motives  behind  the  Mclntyre-Brooke 
amendment. 

That  is  why  I  sympathize  with  my  col- 
leagues who  favor  the  amendment  be- 
cause we.  as  the  world's  strongest  power 
must  show  our  determination  to  stabilize 
the  nuclear  balance  and  to  exert  our 
leadership  In  bringing  meaningful  con- 
trols over  strategic  arms. 

But  to  these  Senators  I  say  this-  We 
wUl  not  accomplish  these  ends  by  a  uni- 
lateral fasting  in  strategic  R.  ft  n 
programs. 

We  wlU  not  bring  pressure  to  reach 
effective  arms  control  by  foreclosing  our 
options  on  R.  ft  D.  "ms  "u* 
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We  will  not  strengthen  our  bargaining 
position  at  SALT  by  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  here  to  report  failure  in 
negotiations. 

We  will  not  be  serving  this  Nation's 
security  by  legislating  a  pressure  to  limit 
MIRVs,  one  of  our  advantages,  and  not 
exerting  pressure  to  adjust  throwweights 
where  SALT  I  has  left  us  deficient. 

And  finally — and  I  make  this  my 
strongest  appeal  to  those  Members  who 
would  support  the  Mclntyre-Brooke 
amendment — we  will  not  serve  the  cause 
of  nuclear  stabihty  if  we  leave  this 
chamber  today  with  only  a  vote  to  reject 
the  McIntyre  amendment.  I  repeat,  if 
the  sentiment  of  this  body  is  to  simply 
reject  a  unilateral  halt  In  counterforce 
R.  ft  D.,  we  have  left  the  wrong  signal. 
That  is  why  I  appeal  to  Senators  to 
support  and  vote  for  my  substitute  in 
place  of  the  Mclntyre-Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
state  my  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  This  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  is  being  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  amendment  No.  1380  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)   and  myself. 

As  I  have  stated  throughout  the  de- 
bate on  S.  3000.  the  counterforce  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  the  Pentagon  this 
year  are  a  drastic  and  dangerous  change 
in  long-established  policies,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  particularly  imwise, 
given  the  present  state  of  the  SALT  ne- 
gotiations, to  enact  such  changes. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  Ill-advised  for 
three  reasons.  First,  there  Is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  approach  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  and 
that  of  the  Pentagon.  The  substitute 
amendment  would  allow  the  Pentagon  to 
spend  money  on  dangerous  counterforce 
programs  xmtil  substantial  agreements 
have  been  reached  at  SALT.  This  stands 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on 
its  head,  and  defeats  its  purpose. 

Second,  it  Is  most  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  prevent  the  development  of 
counterforce  programs  before  they  are 
begun.  Once  the  Pandora's  box  of  coun- 
terforce Is  opened,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  restrain  It.  One  thing  those  of  us  on 
the  subcommittee  have  learned  is  that 
once  an  R.  ft  D.  program  comes  into 
being,  whether  It  happens  to  be  on  ac- 
curacy, additional  yield,  or  on  a  new  type 
of  submarine,  once  that  R.  ft  D.  program 
starts,  it  is  a  major  problem  to  try  to 
arrest  it  or  bring  It  to  a  close. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  retain  the  nu- 
clear hair-trigger  environment  of  which 
I  spoke  earlier.  Even  if  we  in  good  faith 
stop  deployment  after  a  SALT  agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  would  have  no 
means — and  this  Is  a  very  important 
point — no  means  of  Independently  veri- 
fying that  fact.  Thus,  they  would  never 
be  sure  we  were  not  building  a  first  strike 
or  going  for  a  first-strike  capability.  Even 
though  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  a  preemptive  first  strike  Is 
beywid  us  at  the  present  time— and  let 


us  hope  forever,  the  uncertainties  and 
the  tension  created  by  counterforce 
would  still  exist.  So  I  urge  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  McIntyre  amendment,  as 
I  have  indicated  in  a  prior  statement  to- 
day. I  am   also  opposed  to  the  Chiles 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
one  thing  in  the  Chiles  amendment  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  is  that  it  is 
so  vague.  The  question  of  what  will  hap- 
pen seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  raising 
some  very  great  difficulties.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  send  his  report  as  discussed  here,  or 
to  believe,  as  the  President  does  at  this 
time,  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
initiatives,  as  I  believe  we  should,  so  that 
there  would  be  every  incentive  for  the 
President  never  to  send  such  a  report. 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
every  argiunent  I  have  heard  anyone 
make  as  to  why  we  need  to  go  fon^ard 
with  this,  is  that  we  are  afraid  the  Rus- 
sians will  have  an  advantage  in  throw 
weight  and  we  are  afraid  that  we  will 
not   be   able   to   conclude   a   successful 
agreement  at  SALT  n.  If  we  do  conclude 
a   successfull   agreement   at   SALT   n, 
which  includes  throw  weight  under  the 
language  of  my  amendment,  so  that  we 
could  not  go  off  without  it,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  President  would  be  very 

happy  and  send  us  a  little  note 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  certainly  think  this:  That 
if  we  have  an  agreement  there,  It  should 
cover  the  area  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  If  the  Senator  does  not  think  we 
should  try  to  cover  it  here,  but  if  we  do 
cover  It  here,  then  the  President  will 
stiU  be  under  the  same  duty  to  make  a 
decision  whether  to  send  a  report.  There 
is  no  obligation,  no  standards  are  pre- 
scribed, and  there  are  no  findings  of  any 
kind.  At  least  the  McIntyre  amendment 
is  In  good  order  to  that  effect.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  feasible  standard  involved 
here.  I  do  not  think  the  standard  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  in  his  amendment 
is  a  feasible  standard,  because  I  do  not 
see  how  the  President  knows  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  to  send  a  report.  There  is  no 
obligation  for  him  to  do  so.  I  think  we 
are  terribly  complicating  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  we  not  be  sending 
a  signal,  loud  and  clear  to  the  Russians? 
If  they  are  concerned  about  our  counter- 
force  hiitiatives,  if  they  are  concerned 
about  research  and  development  that  we 
are  conducting,  then  we  give  them  the 
signal  that  if  they  su-e  concerned,  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  come  to  the  table. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree,  but  I  do  not  beiieve 
the  Senator's  amendment  will  have  that 
effect  at  all.  It  will  unalterably  confuse 
us. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  correct 
the  record  in  a  statement  the  Senator 
from  Florida  made  where  he  referred  to 
MIRVs.  Apparently  he  indicated  that  the 
McIntyre  amendment  had  some  effect  on 
going  ahead  with  MIRV.  It  does  not;  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Senator  meant 
the  effect  of  going  ahead  with  MARV. 
The  record  should  stand  clear  that  we 
are  not  in  any  way  intending  to  limit 
ourselves  as  to  our  present  deployment 
with  regard  to  MIRV. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
look  at  this  proposal  here 
posing   to   authorize 
start  three  programs  in  research 
velopment:  improved  guid^ce 
uteman  m,    improved   y 
terminally  guided  MARV. 
programs  would  be  in  motifcn 

It  is  proposed  here  that 
of  the  United  States,  in  th( 
would  have  all  this  amendiient 
around  him,  in  that  he  is 
this  research  program  the 
has  set  it  up  unless  he 
and  make  three  certificates 
gress:  First,  that  he  has 
achieve  substantial  arms  control 
including   limitations   on 
third,    throw    weight 
even  fourth,  to  insure  equiv 
ourselves  free  to  go  either 
is    equivalence    in    str 
capabihty? 

Now  imless  he  does  that 
are  cut  ofif.  Congress  is  sujjposed 
passing   on   SALT   ag 
come  back,  and  we  are  suppjosed 
ourselves  free  to  go  either 
to.  So  we  are  tjring  up.  as 
President  of  the  United 
to  that  conference,  with  all 
webs  and  all  kinds  of  conditions 
him  as  to  a  research  prograpi 
In  the  position  of  saying  th 
know  what  we  want. 

We  will  just  pass  the 
here,  pass  the  buck  to  the 
let  him  go  to  the  SALT  talks 
as  I  have  said,  that  when  he 
he  has  got  to  make  certification 
that  all  these  things  have 
otherwise    we    lose    this 
development. 

What  kind  of  legislative 
that  be?  I  think  we  should 
greim  in  or  put  it  out.  and 
Executive's  business,  emd 
out  of  our  business  in  making 
cisions.  Then  go  as  we  see 
SALT  talk  programs,  if  any 
in. 

So  I  hope   that  we   can 
amendment  because  of  its 
and  ambiguity,  leaving  ours^lv 
act  as  we  may  see  fit  to 
SALT  agreements,  if  any. 
Then  I  hope  we  will  reject 
amendment  and  start  this 
gram  in  the  way  it  should 
without  anyone  else  having 
on  it  except  the  ones  who 
the  strings  on  it;  that  is,  the 

If  we  live  up  to  that  resiwniibUity 
of  course,  a  matter  of  judgm^  (nt 
we  should  put  in  the  Mclnty|e 
not;  but  I  think  tie  up  the 
the  Congress  if  we  put  in  th 
equivalence  language  that 
a  sharp,  positive,  or  deflni 
without  knowing  where  we 
ident  would  not  know  where 
respect  to  the  SALT  talks 
those  representing  us.  But  those 
other  side  would  certainly  knjw 
an  advantage  if  the  Congress 
an  amendmert  as  this.  So 
this  proposed  substitute  will 
Of  course,  I  am  still  oppcjsed 
amendment  of  the  Senator 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrz) 
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I  yield  back  such  time  as  I  may  have 
left. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN) .  Pour  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke). 

Mr.  BRCXDKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
giving  me  this  time.  I  have  several  points 
I  should  Uke  to  make  on  the  proposed 
amendment.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
throw-weight. 

Throw-weight:  Missile  throw-weight 
by  itself  is  a  meaningless  asset.  As  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  has  noted; 

It  Is  not  throw-weight,  that  kills  people.  It 
Is  warheads. 

In  order  to  harm  the  large  and  well- 
hardened  American  ICBM  force,  throw- 
weight  must  be  combined  with  uniformly 
reliable,  highly  accurate  warheads  or  re- 
entry vehicles  (RVs) .  The  United  States 
has  a  minimum  5-year  lead  in  this  tech- 
nology. Focusing  on  missile  throw^-weight 
is  like  comparing  the  size  of  battleships 
without  addressing  the  amount  and  ac- 
curacy of  their  guns,  their  speed,  or  their 
range.  Multiple  warheads  are  the  crucial 
issue,  not  throw-weight.  The  Brooke-Mc- 
Intyre  amendment  focuses  on  this  crucial 
issue.  The  Chiles  amendment  compli- 
cates an  already  complex  negotiation  by 
gratuitously  adding  a  secondary  concern. 
Accuracy  and  rehability.  U.S.  strategic 
forces  have  long  possessed  a  counter- 
force  capabiUty.  The  Chiles  amendment 
ignores  this  fact.  Moreover,  the  greater 
reliability  and  accuracy  of  U.S.  missiles 
already  offsets  any  Soviet  edge  in  mere 
carrying  capacity  or  throw-weight. 

Former  Defense  Department  official 
and  National  Security  Council  staff  mem- 
ber Morton  Halperin,  formerly  an  advo- 
cate of  increased  warhead  accuracy,  has 
said  that  U.S.  missiles  no  longer  need 
more  accuracy  and  that  to  obtain  It  would 
destabilize  the  nuclear  balance.  What  the 
Brooke-Mclntyre  amendment  would  do  is 
forestall  the  development  of  efficient 
hard-target  killers  until  all  possibilities 
in  SALT  are  exhausted. 

Leadtime:  Both  Secretary  Schlesinger 
and  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Dr.  Malcolm  Currle,  have 
estimated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not 
have  the  advanced  weapons  that  could 
create  an  imbalance  favorable  to  them 
until  about  1985 — See  Schlesinger  testi- 
mony before  Muskie  subcommittee,  page 
34,  and  Currie  testimony  before  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  With  its  5- 
year  lead  in  MIRV  deployment,  the 
United  States  has  time  to  seek  mutual 
limits  on  counterforce  weapons — limits 
which  are  in  the  Interest  of  both  parties. 
ACDA  Director  Fred  C.  Ikle  has  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  has  at 
least  2  years  before  a  final  decision  on 
counterforce  would  be  required. 

Essential  equivaJence :  Secretary 
Schlesinger  has  stated  that  the  posses- 
sion of  efficient  counterforce  capability 
by  both  sides  increases  instability  and 
should  be  limited  or  controlled  through 
SALT.  The  Intention  is  to  forgo  the 
capability  mutually,  achieving  strategic 
parity    without    efficient    counterforce 


weapons  on  either  side.  The  Chiles 
amendment  misses  this  key  point.  The 
Bro(*e-McIntyre  amendment,  converse- 
ly, addresses  Itself  to  this  objective  of 
attaining  equivalence  without  destabiliz- 
ing weapons.  It  will  convey  American  in- 
tentions imambiguously  without  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  first  strike 
weapons  or  to  a  renewed  arms  rivalry  in 
this  field. 

Bargaining  chips:  The  United  States 
needs  no  further  bargaining  chips  for 
SALT,  since  it  has  a  number  of  strategic 
weapons  programs  which  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion does  not  have — B-1  bomber,  Trident 
submarine,  advanced  strategic  air- 
launched  missile  (ASALM),  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  (SLCM).  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  to  name 
but  a  few.  More  Importantly,  strategic 
arms  experts,  such  as  former  SALT  Am- 
bassador Gerard  C.  Smith,  have  criti- 
cized bargaining  chips  as  unproductive 
and  bargaining  chip  theories  as  bank- 
rupt. 

Verification:  If  a  SALT  bargaining 
chip  is  needed,  warhead  Improvement 
programs  make  a  very  poor  choice,  since 
these  qualitative  advances  can  never  be 
verified  except  by  onslte  inspection  of 
the  missiles.  Once  developed,  these  effi- 
cient warheads  escape  surveillance  by 
national  means  of  detection  and  will 
plague  current  or  future  efforts  to  forgo 
or  control  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  really  has  not  been 
emphasized  today.  It  was  raised  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  In  the 
closed  session,  but  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Once  R.  &  D.  on  them  Is  begim,  no  ad- 
versary can  ever  be  quite  certain  that 
they  have  not  also  been  deployed.  The 
overwhelming  likelihood  is  that,  if  the 
United  States  proceeds  with  these  de- 
stabilizing warheads,  it  will  have  to  live 
with  the  first-strike  fears  that  they  cre- 
ate as  well  as  the  possibility  that  their 
existence  will  be  the  trigger  for  nuclear 
war.  This  is  the  crucial  point  about  war- 
head improvements  that  separates  them 
from  other  weapons  programs.  The 
Chiles  amendment  overlooks  this  seri- 
ous problem;  it  fails  to  recognize  that 
a  counterforce  commitment  will  likely 
be  irreversible.  The  Brooke-Mclntyre 
amendment  does  not. 

Incentives :  R.  &  D.  programs  In  prog- 
ress made  notoriously  bad  bargaining 
incentives  because  they  are  ambiguous 
signals  of  U.S.  Intent.  They  are  likely  to 
be  counterproductive,  causing  an  already 
suspicious  and  hostile  adversary,  and  es- 
peciaUy  hardline  elements  In  the  Soviet 
defense  ministry,  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts rather  than  to  curtail  their  own 
strategic  offensive  weapons  programs. 
The  new  Soviet  ICBM  programs  are  a 
case  In  point.  They  are  the  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  our  MIRV  which  was  once 
claimed  to  be  a  negotiating  Incentive 
for  SALT  I.  The  best  Incentive  for  the 
Soviets,  as  Secretary  Schlesinger  has 
pointed  out,  Is  the  recognition  now  that, 
with  efficient  counterforce  weapons,  both 
sides  will  be  losers.  The  Brooke-Mclntjrre 
amendment  sends  this  message  un- 
equivocally. The  Chiles  amendment  does 
not  and  Is  based  on  a  naive  apprecia- 
tion of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Regarding  Incentives  for  the  President 
to  make  reports,  this  Is  quite  beside  the 
point.  In  any  case,  the  Chiles  amendment 
provides  no  incentive  at  all  but  rather 
a  disincentive  to  act  in  SALT. 

Arms  control:  The  purpose  of  mutual 
anns  limits  Is  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  Efficient  coimterf orce  weapons 
increase  this  risk  by  creating  fears  and 
uncertainties  about  a  first  strike.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  exhausting  the  possibility  of 
agreed  limits  before  committing  re- 
sources to  irreversible  and  destabilizing 
weapons  programs.  The  Brooke-Mcln- 
tyre amendment  recognizes  this  proper 
sequence  and  makes  it  into  national  pol- 
icy. The  Chiles  amendment,  by  putting 
the  weapons  ahead  of  negotiations,  has 
the  wrong  perspective.  Because  it  com- 
municates an  Intention  to  build  first- 
strike  weapons,  it  sends  the  wrong  signal. 
It  undermines  the  SALT,  and  It  Is  a  gam- 
ble with  the  national  security. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
lntyre amendment.  I  believe,  makes  a 
verj'  good  point,  and  that  point  is  that 
If  we  start  this  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  counterforce,  we  may,  if  noth- 
ing else,  scare  some  of  the  Russian 
hawks,  and  they  might  well  use  that  in 
their  argimients  against  detente,  against 
a  further  reduction  of  arms  limitation 
about  accelerating  military  expenses' 
That  argument  could  even  be  carried  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  to  make  a 
first  strike  because  it  looks  as  though 
we  are  seeking  that  kind  of  capability. 
That  argument  makes  some  sense,  and  it 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Its  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenots), 
have  an  equally  compelling  argument. 
That  argument  Is  that  we  cannot  sit 
back  and  just  dismiss  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  are  going  forward  with  their 
counterforce,  that  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  develop  accuracy,  that  they  al- 
ready have  a  weight  advantage,  that 
they  already  have  a  numerical  advantage 
that  they  are  not  sitting  back  and  wait- 
ing, worrying  about  whether  we  are  con- 
cerned that  they  are  doing  something 
else.  They  are  going  forward  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

We  are  going  to  lose  the  advantage 
we  have  enjoyed  to  date,  our  technologi- 
cal advantage,  because  we  are  going  to 
sit  back  and  not  develop  the  research 
and  development.  That  Is  a  compelling 
argument.  It  makes  all  kinds  of  sense. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  argimient  as  to  why  I 
cannot  support  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  reach  the 
pr(«x)sition  that  both  sides  have  a  com- 
pelling argument,  we  try  to  find  some 
way  to  put  the  two  together,  and  that  Is 
what  I  have  tried  to  do. 

If  the  Russian  generals  are  afraid  if 
we  are  worried  about  the  forces  of  de- 
tente and  being  able  to  reach  a  meaning- 
ful arms  limitation,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  give  a  positive  signal  to  the  Russians 
and  we  do  not  take  away  anything  from 
the  President.  We  arm  the  President  as 
he  goes  into  the  SALT  talks  by  saying 
"Yes.  we  are  going  forward,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  something  with  R.  &  D.,  but 
only  until  you  give  ua  a  meaningful 


agreement  at  SALT;  second,  only  If  you 
will  do  something  about  weights,  and  if 
you  will  do  something  about  quantitative 
arms.  The  minute  you  do  that,  we  will 
stop.  We  don't  have  any  great  feeling 
that  we  have  to  develop  these  things.  We 
are  only  doing  it  because  we  don't  have  a 
meaningful  agreement  for  you." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  arming 
the  President.  We  are  not  taking  away 
any  of  his  options.  He  Is  being  given 
more  options.  The  way  the  amendment  is 
drawn,  it  does  not  narrow  his  limita- 
tions in  any  way.  He  has  to  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  an  agreement  on  weight  and 
all  these  features  before  he  gives  us 
notification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son he  would  like  to  give  us  that  signal, 
if  he  gets  a  meaningful  agreement.  If  he 
gets  one  that  he  knows  Is  good,  because 
then  he  can  say,  "We  have  succeeded." 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  lose  the 
one  advantage  we  have,  which  the  dis- 
tingiushed  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  so  worried  about,  that 
we  are  going  to  sit  back  and  lose  the  time 
on  research  and  development;  that  every 
day  that  Is  gone  forever;  that  we  wake 
up  and  find  that  the  Russians  have  been 
dragging  their  feet  at  SALT  H;  that 
they  have  not  been  trying  to  conclude 
a  meaningful  agreement;  that  they  are 
going  to  sit  back  and  take  advantage  of 
their  weight  requirements  and  numerical 
requirements  and  develop  their  technol- 
ogy as  fast  as  they  can;  that  we  are 
going  to  be  sitting  back,  because  we  are 
the  good  guys,  trying  not  to  give  a  false 
signal,  and  we  do  not  develop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  adopt  the 
substitute,  we  really  end  up  being  able  to 
do  both  things.  We  go  forward  with  the 
research  and  development,  which  we  be- 
lieve we  almost  have  to  do  because  the 
Russians  are  going  forward  with  theirs 
and  because  we  have  not  concluded  a 
meaningful  agreement  and  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  come  to  the  table 
in  good  faith.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  give  a  strong  signal  that  we  are  not 
doing  it  because  we  are  seeking  a  first- 
strike  capability;  that  we  are  not  doing 
it  because  we  want  to  escalate  the  arms 
race  for  its  own  sake;  that  we  are  really 
doing  It  only  because  we  are  trying  to 
conclude  a  meaningful  arms  limitation 
agreement;  that  as  soon  as  we  get  that 
arms  limitation  agreement,  we  will  stop 
everything  we  are  doing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  buys  the 
logic  of  the  most  pressing  argument  that 
each  side  has,  then  that  logic  would  dic- 
tate that  we  would  be  much  better  off 
if  we  went  ahead  and  adopted  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr, 


iNotTYE),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen', 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs),  and  the  Senator  from  mtnois 
'Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10 
nays  76,  as  follows : 

I  No.  239  Leg.] 
YEAS — 10 


Beau 


Domlnlck 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 


Chiles 
Domenlcl 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

AUen 

Baker 

Banlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Biden 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cannon 
Case 
Clark 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Church 

Fannin 

Hansen 


Mansfield 
McClellan 

NAYS— 76 
Fong 
Ful  bright 
Goldwater 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gumey 
Hart 
Hartke 
HaskeU 
Hatfield 
Hathaway 
Helms 
Holllngs 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuson 
McClure 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hriiska 

Inouye 

Mathias 

McGee 

Metcair 


Jr. 


Nunn 
Welcker 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Fro.xmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
WUllams 
Young 

-14 

Percy 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Synilngton 


So  Mr.  Chiles'  substitute  was  rejected 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to   reconsider   the   vote   by   which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  and  Mr.  MOSS  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  quesUon 
now  recurs  on  the  Mclntyre  amendment 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate'' 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  pending 
question  Is  on  agreehig  to  the  Mclntyre 
amendment  (No.  1380>.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
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Chtrch)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Inouye)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  RiBicoFFi,  and  the 
Alabama  (Mr.  Spabkman)  are 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGtii' 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is 
cause  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announde 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (M 
the  Senator  from  Marjiant 
THiAs),   and   the  Senator 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarilj' 

I  also  Einnounce  that  the 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)   and 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ma^- 
Mathias)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[No.  240  Leg.] 
TEAS-  37 
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Hansen ) , 
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Senator  from 
Senator 
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tie 


]  )resent  and 
•land  (Mr. 
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Abourezk 

Biden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbright 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 

HaskeU 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Be  all 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cook 
Cotton 


Hatfield 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NAYS — 19 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Domtnick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Helms 

HoUings 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellan 


Sco: 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Church 

Fannin 

Hansen 


Hruska 
Inouye 
Mathias 
McGee 

Metcalf 


wh  !reby 


,  I  move 
the 


So  Mr.  McIntyre's  amend^nent   (No 
1380)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideit 
to    reconsider    the    vote 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGE  AM 


Pfesident,  I 

majority 

the  rest 

btcause  my 

tl  len. 


fcr 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr 
rise  to  ask  the  distinguished 
leader  the  order  of  business 
of  the  day  and  for  tomorrow, 
hopes  do  not  extend  beyond 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
distinguished  assistant 
will  be  making  a  unanimous 
quest  on  that  part  which  I    _, 
ate,  in  its  understanding,  will 
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Ml  skie 
Ne  son 
Pai  kwood 
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Scl  weiker 
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Tu  iney 
Wi  Hams 
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Nu  m 
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Pro  cm  ire 
Roth 
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Toii  er 
We  cker 
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Per  :y 
Rib  cofr 
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lay  that 
table  was 


the 
majority  leader 
consent  re- 
the  Sen- 
agree  to; 


but  in  the  meantime,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  business  tomor- 
row, the  next  order  of  business  will  be 
Calendar  No.  876,  S.  3523,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Following  that,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing or  sometime  Wednesday,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  we  will  return  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  875,  H.R.  14434, 
an  act  making  appropriations  for  en- 
ergy research  and  development  activities 
of  certain  departments,  and  so  forth. 

Following  that,  we  wUl  take  up  Cal- 
endar No.  868,  S.  585,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  303  of  the  Communications  Act. 
It  is  anticipated  that  beginning  this 
week,  we  will  hopefully  get  a  majority  of 
the  appropriation  bills  from  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  now  that  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Finance  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  the  debt  limit  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  week,  so  that  we  will  not  go 
up  against  a  deadline,  as  we  usually  do, 
with  little  opportunity  to  debate  it  or 
amend  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  have  been  discussing 
the  problem  about  the  tax-cut  amend- 
ments and  the  various  so-called  tax  re- 
form amendments,  which,  generally 
speaking,  would  remove  some  tax  ad- 
vantage or  some  tax  consideration  that 
one  group  or  another  receives  imder  the 
tax  laws  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rev- 
enue It  is  clear  that  while  we  have  kept 
the  commitment  in  putting  H.R.  8217,  a 
minor  tariff  measure  for  repair  of  ves- 
sels, on  the  calendar,  if  they  are  to  fight 
a  battle  with  tax  cuts  and  tax  reform 
on  that  bill,  there  is  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity that  that  bill  might  not  even  reach 
the  President's  desk,  and  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  these  issues  have  already 
intiicated  to  me  and  to  others  and  for  the 
record  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  this,  and  that  they  would  propose 
to  offer  those  same  amendments,  if  they 
think  they  could  muster  a  majority  vote 
for  them,  on  the  debt  limit  bill. 

I  cannot  feel  very  strongly  about  a 
Senator  wanting  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment in  a  bill,  he  feels,  is  going  to  the 
President's  desk.  That  being  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  complete  waste  of 
time  for  us  to  fight  the  same  battle  over 
the  same  amendments  twice,  and  make 
the  same  speeches  twice,  and  I  think  we 
would  be  well  advised  simply  to  let  the 
vehicle  on  which  those  amendments  will 
be  considered  be  the  debt  limit  bill  it- 
self. Otherwise,  as  I  say,  we  will  simply 
fight  the  same  battle  twice.  If  one  feels 
strongly  enough  about  the  matter  to 
want  to  offer  his  amendments  on  the 
debt  hmit  bill,  he  is  going  to  do  it  any- 
way, if  he  has  the  votes  to  do  so,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  votes  he  would  get 
offering  them  to  the  debt  limit  bill  and 
offering  them  to  some  less  consequential 
measure. 

So  I  think  we  would  be  well  advised 
to  let  the  committee  turn  immediately 
to  the  consideration  of  the  debt  limit 
bill,  try  to  conclude  our  hearings  and 
deliberations  this  week,  and  let  It  be 
available  to  the  Senate  next  week,  if 
that  is  what  the  leadership  has  in  mind. 


I  believe  that  is  the  way  to  move  for 
the  expeditious  consideration  of  some 
important  votes  and,  for  that  matter, 
a  confrontation  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress.  If  that  is  in  the  oflBng,  i 
think  we  may  as  well  face  it  rather  than 
go  through  the  motions  one  time  and 
then  again  the  second  time,  on  an  im- 
portant issue  which  must  be  debated  and 
voted  on  in  any  event. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
sponsors  of  some  of  the  major  amend- 
ments, and  they  seem  to  think  that 
would  be  the  appropriate  procedure!  If 
we  do  that,  I  think  it  should  be  done 
before  the  debt  limit  expires,  so  that  if 
possible  the  bill  will  reach  the  President's 
desk  in  time  so  that  if,  as  he  has  indi- 
cated he  has  every  intention  to  do,  he 
is  going  to  veto  any  bill  with  those 
amendments  on  it,  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  give  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it  before  the 
debt  limit  expires.  I  think  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  the  major  part 
of  valor  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  that 
basis,  and  regardless  of  how  it  finally 
works  out,  after  we  have  concluded  that 
fight,  we  will  then  go  on  and  let  the 
other  tax  measures  be  considered  on 
their  own  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  take  It  we  can  look  forward,  bar- 
ring exceptional  developments,  if  not  this 
week,  to  having  the  bill  taken  up  on 
Monday  next. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  already 
mentioned,  there  will  be  other  legisla- 
tion beyond  Wednesday,  which  we  will 
discuss  tomorrow  in  greater  detail,  and 
I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  cooperation  it  has  shown  the 
leadership  in  helping  keep  the  calendar 
as  clear  as  possible  up  to  this  point  in 
the  session. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire 
whether  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er expects  any  additional  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  this  point,  I  turn 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  so  that  he  can  propound  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  which  he  has 
worked  out  with  the  interested  parties, 
which  hopefully  will  be  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGRrEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  there 
are  any  further  rollcall  votes  ordered  on 
additional  amendments  today,  they  go 
over  until  tomorrow,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  request : 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Humphrey  amendment — the  so-called 
ceiling  amendment — which  was  to  be 
caUed  up  by  Mr.  HtmpHREY  tomorrow 
at  1  o'clock,  may  be  called  up  at  2  p.m. 
tomorrow  instead,  and  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  that  amendment,  the  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  occur  immed- 
iately thereafter. 

That  would  mean  that  the  final  vote 
would  be  about  3:30  p.m.  tomorrow,  and 
that  the  Mathias  amendment,  which  was 
ordered  to  come  up  at  this  time,  but 
which  cannot  be  called  up  because  Mr. 
Mathias  is  not  present  at  the  moment, 
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go  over  imtil  tomorrow  and  be  called 
up  immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  vote  on  the  Kennedy-Cranston-Sym- 
ington amendment;  and  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes  instead  of  1  hoiu- 
on  the  Mathias  amendment;  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  Mondale- 
Mathias  amendment  tomorrow,  the 
votes,  if  such  there  be,  which  are  ordered 
on  further  amendments  tonight,  then 


occur 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  want- 
ing to  object  at  all,  understand — how 
much  time  are  we  going  to  have  for  the 
Mathias  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  submarine 
amendment.  That  will  start  off  the  pro- 
gram costing  $1  billion  plus.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  left  that  out  of  the 
bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  worth 
more  than  30  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorrry, 

but 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  in  addition  to 
the  Trident  which  will  be  an  ongoing 
submarine.  We  may  get  the  other  before 
we  let  the  contract  for  the  Trident. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  if  we  stretch  it  beyond  30 
minutes,  we  will  have  some  problems  to- 
morrow with  our  time  situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  cooperate,  of 
course,  but  we  are  up  against  it.  The  mat- 
ter of  aid  for  South  Vietnam  is  coming 
up.  That  is  a  matter  that  anyone  can 
bring  up  who  wants  to,  but  the  commit- 
tee was  imanimous  on  that.  Then  we 
have  the  Jackson  amendment.  That  is  a 
far-rea<:hing  matter.  Then  we  have  the 
Mathias  amendment  which  we  had  set 
for  tonight.  Then  there  is  another  one 
somewhere,  the  so-called  ceiling  amend- 
ment— and  then  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Those  are  al- 
ready locked  in.  I  was  Just  trying  to  flesh 
out  the  work  schedule  for  tomorrow 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  it 
is  already  late  enough  for  the  demoli- 
tion charges  to  take  care  of  tomorrow 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  three  more 
amendments  tonight,  then? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  so,  the  votes 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  These  are  for  tomorrow. 
I  am  complaining  mainly  about  the  30 
minutes,  with  15  minutes  to  a  side,  on 
the  submarine  amendment.  I  believe  it 
should  have  more  time  than  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  revise  my  request  as  follows:  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  so- 
caUed  ceiling  amendment  by  Senator 
Humphrey  be  called  up  tomorrow  at  2  30 
p.m.;  that  there  be  a  limitation  thereon 
of  1  hour  and  15  minutes,  as  previously 
agreed  to;  with  the  vote  on  final  passage 
to  come  upon  disposition  of  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment.  That  will  allow  the 
additional  30  minutes  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  like  to  have  on  the 
Mathias  amendment 


Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  what  time  do  we  have  for  vote 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean  that  the  vote  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment  would  occur  at  3:45  p.m., 
with  a  vote  on  final  passage  to  come  at 
4  p.m. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  three  amend- 
ments are  up  for  consideration  tonight. 
What  is  the  suggestion  as  to  them? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  may 
be  accepted;  that  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
will  not  take  long  to  discuss,  and  the 
vote  would  go  over  imtil  tomorrow;  and 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  not  re- 
quire long.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  his  amendment  remains 
to  be  seen.  Those  three  amendments 
should  not  take  too  long. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  seen  the 
Hughes  amendment.  It  was  not  offered 
in  committee.  The  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment has  been  voted  on  once  before. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Here  is  the 
situation.  We  already  have  an  agreement 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  Uve  up  to. 
If  we  cannot  change  it,  we  are  going  to 
live  up  to  that  agreement,  and  we  will 
vote  tomorrow  on  final  passage  at  2:30 
p.m.  This  would  mean  that  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  call  up  other  amendments  tonight, 
we  will  have  to  vote  on  them  tonight  be- 
cause we  cannot  cari-y  them  over  until 
tomorrow.  We  are  faced  with  the  clock 
situation.  I  was  trying  to  accommodate 
Senators  all  the  way  around,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  that  we  have  got 
to  have  more  time  here.  I  could  not  ob- 
ject to  extending  it  1  day  longer.  I  just 
want  more  time  on  that  submarine 
amendment — 30  minutes  to  a  side  would 
be  sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  is  one 
amendment,  the  MASF  amendment, 
which  has  1  hour  to  be  considered.  That 
is  a  very  important  matter.  That  should 
be  made  45  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which 
amendment  is  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  MASF  amend- 
ment concerning  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  my  amendment's  going  over  into  the 
afternoon?  I  would  be  glad  to  be  here, 
but  we  have  already  moved  our  witnesses 
to  come  in  earlier  on  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, to  bring  us  to  a  quarter  to  10. 
We  have  many  out-of-town  witnesses 
who  are  coming  in.  I  would  be  glad 
to  adjust  and  accommodate  Senators. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  this  is  a  quarter 
to  10,  and  we  have  already  moved  It 
back  earlier,  it  seems  to  me — although 
I  am  prepared  to  come  in  at  any  time — 
I  want  to  have  a  full  house  here — this 
deals  with  cutting  back  on  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  an  important 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  have  my  col- 
leagues around  here  as  well,  and  I  am 


prepared  at  any  time  tomorrow,  but  at 
9  a.m.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  the 
kind  of  attention  to  this  amendment  that 
it  deserves. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Tlie  amend- 
ment is  presently  scheduled  to  go  at  9:30. 
The  Senator's  attendance  will  be  about 
as  good  at  9  a.m.  as  at  9 :  30. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
having  it  considered  earlier  but  I  would 
like  to  have  it  taken  up  later  in  the  day. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts. 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina  would 
recognize  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
joint  leadership  some  times  finds  itself 
when  we  reach  what  we  think  is  a  bona 
fide  agreement,  an  agreement  reached 
in  good  faith,  and  then  one  Senator, 
when  he  found  out  that  there  would  be 
other  amendments  to  be  offered  tonight 
as  of  a  certain  time,  raised  an  objection 
and  felt  that  he  was  being  put  upon.  He 
was  not.  But  I  cite  this  only  to  indicate 
that  the  joint  leadership  does  have  diffi- 
culties and  that  what  we  need  is  more 
understanding  from  the  membership  if 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  calendar  as  clear 
as  possible.  So  far  as  9  or  9:30  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  it  will  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  have 
my  amendment  called  up  at  9  o'clock 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
got  it.  Leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  felt 
it  was  Important  but  if  there  is  any  seri- 
ous objection  to  It,  we  will  leave  it  as  it 
is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right— all  right. 
Leave  it  as  it  was. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  just  want  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  synthesize  what  has  been  said  here 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight—^ 
no  further  rollcall  votes  to  be  taken  to- 
night. As  agreed  to,  the  votes  will  be  put 
off  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Senators  may  be  late  to- 
morrow, I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
ask  the  Senator  one  question?  Does  he 
have  his  amendment  worked  ouf 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  supply  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  whether  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  will  agree  to  cutting 
the  time  on  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
so  that  it  would  be   1  hour  on  that 
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amendment,  rather  than  1 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Which 
that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
ceiling  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  so. 
Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr. 
reserving  the  right  to  object 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
ceiling  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have 
amendment.  I  do  not  know 
tain.s.  I  would  like  to  see  a  c<^py 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I 
cannot  produce  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have 
to  get  it,  and  I  have  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  STEIWIS.  Is  anythinglin 
dollar  figures — any  conditions 
tions.  things  of  that  sort? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
clerk    of    the   committee? 
knows.  He  indicates  in  the 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  hav< 
We  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have 
to  time  limitations  and 
they  will  not  turn  in  the 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi 
there  comes  a  time  when  I 
sit  down. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent   to 
amendment  at  the  desk,  for 
of  asking  for  the  yeas  and  naj^ 
ficient  Members  are  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI 
Senator  Just  ask  unanimous 
it  be  in  order  to  order  th( 
nays? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  so 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
Several  Senators  awidressed 
The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
Senator  from  Iowa  is 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 
The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendmeiit 

Mr.   HUGHES.   Mr 
unanlmoiis    consent    that 
reading  of  the  amendment 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered; 
objection,  the  amendment 
in  the  Rccoso. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows 
On  page  17,  between  lines  20 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.     .  <a)  Chapter  401  of  titl 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)    by  adding  the  following 
at  tbe  end  thereof: 
"♦SI*.  United    States    Army   Co; 
General  Staff  CoUege 
"Under  regulations  prescribed 
ret&ry  of  the  Army,  and  with 
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of  a  nationally  recognized  civilian  accredit- 
ing association  approved  by  the  Commission- 
er of  Eduoatlon.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Commandant 
of  the  United  States  Army  Conunand  and 
General  StaS  College  may  upon  recom- 
mendation by  the  faculty  confer  the  degree 
of  master  of  military  art  and  science  upon 
graduates  of  the  college  who  have  fulfilled 
the  following  degree  requirements:  a  mini- 
mum of  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
credit,  including  a  masters  thesis  of  six  to 
eight  semester  hours,  and  a  demonstration 
of  competence  In  the  discipline  of  military 
art  and  science  as  evidenced  by  satisfac- 
tory performance  on  a  general  comprehen- 
sive examination.  These  requirements  may  be 
altered  only  with  the  approval  of  such  asso- 
ciation. The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
port annually  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  following  information:  (1) 
the  criteria  which  must  be  met  to  entitle  a 
student  to  award  of  the  degree,  (2)  whether 
such  criteria  have  changed  in  any  respect 
during  the  reporting  year.  (3)  the  number 
of  students  In  the  most  recent  resident 
course  graduating  class,  (4)  the  number 
of  such  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
mister  of  military  art  and  science  program, 
and  (5)  the  number  of  students  success- 
fully completing  the  master  of  mlliiary  art 
and  science  program.";  and 

(2)   by  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis  of  such  chapter: 
"4314.  United   States   Army   Command   and 
General  Staff  CoUege  degree." 

<b)  The  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
may  confer  the  degree  of  master  of  military 
art  and  science  upon  graduates  of  the  college 
who  have  completed  the  requirements  for 
that  degree  since  1964  but  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  but  the  number  of  such 
degrees  awarded  for  such  period  may  not 
exceed  2(X). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12471. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNNi  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12471)  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ut.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Kenicibt, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr. 
TuNNET,  Mr.  McClellah,  Mr.  Thtjr- 
MOND,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Guswrr.  and 
Mr.  HsusKA  conferees  on  the  iiart  of 
the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DE3!^NSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT. 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3000)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  reseEirch,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  of  civilian  persoxmel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  on  the  so-caUed 
ceiling  amendment  be  reduced  to  1  hour 
rather  than  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Join 
me  in  that  request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  ex- 
pressed myself  on  that,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  will  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  was  said.  May  I  inquire  what  the 
request  Is? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  the  time  foi-  de- 
bate on  the  Humphrey  amendment, 
which  is  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  dollars 
in  the  bill,  be  limited  to  1  hour,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Ch&lr  hears  .lone,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
chairman  give  me  his  attention?  He  is 
ahout  the  only  one  I  am  Interested  in 
speaking  to  at  present. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  just  turned  over 
my  duties  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  together  with 
Senators  Eastland.  McGovern,  Dole,  and 
GoLDWATER.  is  a  rather  simple  one.  It  Is 
to  authorize  the  Commandant  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  to  award  the  degree  of  master 
of  military  art  and  science. 
The  amendment: 

First.  Lists  the  specific  requirements 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  military 
art  and  science. 

Second.  Provides  that  the  require- 
ments may  be  altered  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  nationally  recognized  civilian 
accrediting  association  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Third.  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Army  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  the  cri- 
teria which  must  be  met  to  entitle  a 
student  to  award  of  the  degree,  whether 
such  criteria  have  changed  in  any  re- 
spect during  the  reporting  year,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  most  recent 
resident  course  graduating  class,  the 
number  of  such  students  who  were  en- 
rolled In  the  master  of  military  art  and 
science  program,  and  the  number  of 
students  successfully  completing  the 
master  of  military  art  and  science  pro- 


gram 

The  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
is  the  Senior  Tactical  School  of  the 
Army  educational  system.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  college  is  : 

To  prepare  selected  officers  for  duty  as 
commanders  and  as  principal  staff  officers 
with  the  Army  in  the  field  from  division 
through  Army  group  and  at  field  Army  sup- 
port command  and  theater  Army  support 
command;  to  provide  these  officers  with  an 
imderstanding  of  the  functions  of  the  Army 
command  staff  and  of  major  Army,  Joint  and 
combined  commands;  and  to  develop  their 
intellectual  depth  and  analytical  ability. 

Commencing  in  1963.  the  college  has 
conducted  a  graduate  program  accred- 
ited by  thfc  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This 
program,  participated  in  voluntarily  and 
after  rigorous  screening,  has  been  ap- 
praised as  highly  successful  by  com- 
petent civilian  authority.  By  accrediting 
the  program,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion recognized  military  art  and  science 
as  a  distinct  academic  discipline,  and 
certified  the  college  as  an  educational 
institution  meeting  customary  standards 
for  awarding  a  master's  degree.  The  as- 
sociation withdrew  its  accreditation  of 
the  college's  graduate  program  on  June 
30,  1966,  solely  for  the  reason  that  the 
college  did  not  have  degree  granting 
authority. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
recognize  the  rigorous  academic  endeav- 
or of  those  graduates  who  fulfill  the  spe- 
cific requirements  for  the  degree,  en- 
courage the  further  development  of  the 
discipline— military  art  and  science, 
and  provide  a  stimulating  Incentive  to 
the  entire  officer  corps.  There  are  no 
faculties  or  existing  institutions  that 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  which 
the  bill  proposes  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  no  civilian  colleges  or  imlver- 
sltles  that  specifically  offer  a  program 
directed  to  this  unique  degree.  However. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  instruction  Is 
provided  In  a  significant  part  by  civilian 
professors  from  participating  univer- 
sities. The  curriculum  is  not  solely  mili- 
tary subject  oriented. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  spe- 
cific points  relative  to  this  amend- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
briefly. 

First.  If  It  is  adopted.  It  will  not  require 
an  appropriation.  It  merely  authorizes  a 
degree  to  be  granted  to  outstanding 
students. 

Second.  The  positions  of  professors  of 
military  science  and  tactics  at  the 
various  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  coimtry  which  have  Army  ROTC 
units  are  being  filled  only  with  indi- 


viduals who  possess  advanced  degrees. 
What  more  logical  advanced  degree 
could  a  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  have  than  one  in  his  chosen 
field— military  art  and  science.  Current 
professors  received  their  advanced  de- 
grees from  civilian  Institutions  at  a  far 
greater  cost  in  terms  of  time  and  money 
than  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  from  the  Army's 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Third.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  master's  degree  program  I  am 
advocating  Is  a  highly  selective  one.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  the  students  at  the  col- 
lege have  completed  the  very  strict  re- 
quirements for  a  master's  degree.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  on  an 
average  only  17  students  per  year  dur- 
ing the  last  11  years  to  meet  the  exact- 
ing standards  and  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  percentage  of  future  classes  to  re- 
ceive a  master's  degree  will  not  be  ap- 
preciably increased. 

Fourth.  Both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
currently  are  permitted  by  statute  to 
award  advanced  degrees.  The  Army  lacks 
that  authority. 

Finally,  the  legislation  I  am  proposing 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  In  a 
similar  form  in  1968.  I  assume  that  the 
press  of  other  business  that  year  made 
consideration  of  the  House  bill  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  im- 
possible. However,  It  now  seems  appro- 
priate to  address  this  Issue  in  fairness  to 
those  who  have  worked  so  long  and  hard 
to  earn  this  degree. 

Recognition  of  the  rather  small  num- 
ber of  the  college's  students  who  will  be 
granted  a  master's  degree  if  my  amend- 
ment passes  Is,  In  my  judgment,  but  a 
slight  token  of  compensation  for  the 
efforts  they  are  required  to  expend. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment for  consideration  In  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  accept  It.  This  amendment 
Is  similar  to  legislation  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  I  in- 
troduced in  1971.  Hearings  were  never 
held  on  that  legislation.  Why,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  course  offered  by  the  Army  War 
College  I  think  certainly  demands  the 
necessary  respect  to  call  for  a  master's 
degree.  If  this  is  a  successful  venture,  I 
hope  that  sometime  In  the  future  we 
might  extend  the  same  honors  to  the  Air 
Force  College  and  the  Industrial  College. 
They  also  provide  a  very  high  standard 
currlculimi. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  to- 
day with  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  long  overdue 
recognition  for  the  outstanding  graduate 
level  program  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Army  at  its  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College.  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  legislation.  S.  1105.  which  I 
introduced  in  1971. 

It  will  authorize  the  college  to  award 
a  formal  master's  degree  to  the  select 
number  of  officers  who  successfully  com- 
plete the  graduate  program  at  the  in- 


stitution. The  degree  will  be  designated 
as  the  discipline  of  military  art  and 
science,  and  the  program  leading  to  its 
award  will  meet  all  the  standards  of  pro- 
fessional discipline  required  by  our  civil- 
ian graduate  system. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  Army's  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans..  has 
been  offering  a  graduate  degree  course  of 
study  for  the  past  several  years.  By  July 
of  1974.  the  college  will  have  graduated 
18&-offlcers  in  its  degree  program.  These 
individuals  have  undergone  a  rigorous  10- 
month  course  of  study  and  an  extensive 
personal  research  project.  And  yet  their 
only  recognition  has  been  limited  to  a 
notation  on  their  personnel  records. 

This  is  entirely  inequitable  when 
viewed  against  the  great  efforts  these 
officers  have  made  and  the  important 
qualities  they  have  developed  which  will 
benefit  the  public  good.  For  if  the  Amer- 
ican public  wishes  its  military  services 
to  be  lead  by  officers  who  are  influenced 
ond  guided  by  habits  of  the  highest  ra- 
tional, ordered  thought  processes,  then 
we  should  encourage  and  reward  in  every 
way  possible  participation  by  quahfied 
officers  in  a  disciplined  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  a  corps  of  mili- 
tary scholars.  And  if  we  want  our  mili- 
tary leaders  to  be  skilled  in  critical, 
analytical,  thoughtful  decisionmaking, 
then  we  should  promote  the  military's 
efforts  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  mili- 
tary scholarship. 

The  miUtary  profession  Itself  is  striv- 
ing mightily  to  provide  a  greater  and 
wider  range  of  intellectual  challenges  for 
its  higher  officers,  and  a  society  that  re- 
jects the  idea  of  rigid  conformity  and 
anti-intellectualism  among  its  officer 
corps  should  give  every  oimce  of  support 
and  recognition  It  can  to  the  cause  of 
advanced  mihtary  education.  In  this 
way  Americans  can  be  confident  U.S. 
military  commanders  and  planners  will 
make  soimd.  ethical  decisions  based  on 
a  large  range  of  considered  courses  of 
action. 

Let  me  review  the  Army's  educational 
program  at  its  Fort  Leavenworth  College 
and  demonstrate  how  deep  its  degree 
granting  mission  is.  The  Armj'  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  is  the  senior 
tactical  school  of  the  Army's  educational 
system.  It  prepares  highly  qualified  offi- 
cers for  duty  as  commanders  and  as  prin- 
cipal staff  officers  with  the  Army  in  the 
field.  In  addition,  officers  from  other 
U.S.  military  services  may  be  admitted 
to  the  college. 

The  Army  selects  only  about  half  of  its 
officer  corps  to  attend  the  regular  course 
at  its  command  college.  These  men  are 
hand-picked  between  their  8th  and  16th 
years  of  service.  The  regular  course  ex- 
tends for  39  weeks  over  a  10-month 
period.  Officers  spend  an  average  of  7' 2 
hours  per  day  in  classroom  instruction 
and  3  and  4  hours  in  homework.  There 
are  also  special  briefings,  a  speaking  and 
writing  program,  and  other  extra  duties. 
In  addition,  students  must  submit  a  writ- 
ten treatise  of  at  least  3.000  words  In 
length.  Remember  this  is  only  the  reg- 
ular course  I  am  talking  about. 

When'»we  examine  the  master's  de- 
gree program,  we  will  find  all  the  same 
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requirements   included   in 
course  plus  the  additional 
extensive    individual 
cindidates  must  prepare  a 
least  15,000  words  compared 
shorter  3,000-word  research 
nondegree  oflScers. 

What  is  more,  entry  into 
program  is  limited  to  officers 
lar  course  who  hold  an 
laureate  degree.  Even  then, 
must  take  and  score  well  on 
record  examination  aptitude 
they  can  be  admitted  to 
And.  once  they  enter  the 
have  to  maintain  a  class  sta 
in  the  upper  half  of  their 
In  addition,  the  degree 
not  the  regular  course  officer, 
to  pass  a  6-hour  comprehensive 
examination  covering  the  ent;  re 
the  curriculum  and  successfill 
his  research  thesis  in  an  era 
tion.  In  order  to  accomplish 
ficers    are    retained    for   an 
month   beyond   the   gradual 
regular  college  class.  To  makfe 
tough,  outside  examiners  from 
ian  higher  education  field  . 
reviewing  each  officer's  thesis 
ducting  the  final  oral  examjn*;ions 
thermore,  an  advisory  comcjittee 
sisting  of  distinguished  civilia 
monitors  the  entire  degree 

Mr.   President,  these  hisrh 
have  won  for  the  Army  Coll 
approval  of  the  academic 
deed,  in  1963,  the  North  Central 
tion  of  Colleges  and  S< 
granted  preliminary  accreditation 
college  and  its  degree  progran 
the  first  time  that  the  acad;mic 
munity  has  accredited  a  military 
tional   institution   which 
solely  in  military  art  and 
though  this  accreditation  was 
3  years  later,  it  was  only 
failure  of  Congress  to  grant 
the  necessary  legislative  authority 

As  further  indication  of 
measure  of  acceptance  by 
academic  community,  I  am 
mention  the  American  Coimcil 
tion  has  expressly  laformed 
and  Senate  Armed  Services 
that  It  has  no  objection  to 
college's  degree  granting 
Not  only  is  the  proposal 
civilian  sector  of  the  educational 
but  the  TJB.  Office  of  Education 
amlned  this  program  inside 
down,  and  every  other  way  befbre 
ing  its  own  independent  decision 
ing    the    Army's    requested 
Incidentially,  the  Federal 
proval  was  founJed  on  a  repor 
ty  a  panel  of  civilian  educato^ 

Within  the  military 
self,  the  bill  is  solidly  based 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
eral  Departmentwide  policy. 
as  April  of  1970,  the  Department 
fense  reaffirmed  it«  unequlvoc^ 
of  the  Army's  request  in  a 
sented   to   the  Senate  Armec 
Committee. 
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have  not  heard  a  single  criticism  made  of 
this  proposal.  A  similar  bill  was  once 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1968,  but  for  some  reason  the  measure 
never  budged  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer one  extra  cent.  The  degree  program 
is  already  being  funded  under  the  Army's 
present  budget  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  decree  candidates  would  receive  a 
formal  certificate  once  my  bill  passes.  In 
other  words,  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  lead  to  the  construction  of 
any  new  buildings  or  facilities,  or  the 
iiiring  of  additional  faculty  members,  or 
even  the  expansion  of  a  library.  All  these 
needs  are  presently  satisfied  by  the  staff, 
equipment,  and  facilities  of  the  existing 
Army  College. 

rhe  only  conceivable  roadblock  might 
be  the  question  of  a  precedent.  But  this 
can  be  easily  answered. 

First,  the  Army  has  no  plans  to  award 
a  Ph.  D.  degree. 

Second.  I  can  report  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  have  indicated  their  satis- 
faction with  their  current  degree  grant- 
irxs  programs  in  cooperation  with  civilian 
colleges  and  do  not  contemplate  grant- 
ins  decrees  at  their  own  schools  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  remem- 
ber the  degree  program  at  the  Army 
College  is  open  to  officers  from  ether  serv- 
ices. Thirteen  Air  Force  and  Marine  offi- 
cers have  successfully  completed  the 
masters  program  to  date,  and  there  is  no 
quota  limiting  officers  from  other 
branches.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  faculty  of  the  Army  College  includes 
six  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  three  officers 
of  the  Navy,  and  three  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Furthermore,  we  must  consider  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  other  mili- 
tary service  to  award  graduate  degrees 
until  it  had  a  program  which  met  the 
strict  criteria  laid  down  by  the  overriding 
Federal  policy.  Under  this  policy,  a  serv- 
ice college— its  staff,  its  facilities,  its 
courses  of  Instruction — must  be  reviewed 
in  depth  and  approved  by  a  committee  of 
educators  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  committee  must 
find  the  need  for  the  degree  clearly  exists 
and  cannot  be  met  at  non-Pederal  Insti- 
tutions. Further,  the  committee  must 
conclude  the  program's  standards  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  civilian  outside  in- 
stitutions and  assure  Itself  the  progrsmi  Is 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
of  inquiry  comparable  to  that  of  civilian 
colleges. 

Since  no  other  military  service  has  any 
such  program  in  existence,  nor  plans  to 
establish  one,  there  Is  no  reason  for  con- 
cern about  establishing  a  precedent  by 
passage  of  the  Army's  degree  granting 
authority.  If  the  Idea  should  ever  occur 
in  the  future,  we  can  examine  Its  need 
and  quality  on  Its  own  merits.  Certainly 
nothing  in  our  proposal  would  encour- 
age the  creation,  expressly  or  by  Impli- 
cation, of  degree  awarding  programs  by 
any  other  military  service  or  even  by  the 
Army  itself  than  the  one  now  ongoing 
at  the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 


Mr.  President,  everyone  who  supports 
the  military  profession  as  an  honorable 
and  dignified  career  should  support  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  affording  the 
military  with  the  full  recognition  it  is 
due  as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In 
a  like  manner,  every  citizen  across  the 
political  spectrimi  who  cherishes  the 
principle  of  having  the  defense  of  his 
hberties  and  country  provided  by  truly 
educated  soldiers,  who  are  founded  In 
a  rational  and  ethical  approach  to  solv- 
ing military  issues,  should  endorse,  advo- 
cate, and  strive  for  the  success  of  this 
proposal.  All  Americans,  of  whatever 
philosophical  persuasion,  should  be  eager 
to  advance  the  goal  of  expanded  military 
scholarship.  This  is  a  purpose  which  will 
serve  us  all  well. 

I^.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  a  distinguished 
record  In  the  preparation  of  Army  of- 
ficers to  assume  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  career  leadership.  The  college 
is  widely  knowTi  and  higlily  regarded 
for  the  quality  and  rigor  of  its  currlcu- 
limi.  Its  course  of  Instruction  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  academically  equivalent  to  a 
collegiate  masters  program,  but  presently 
a  graduate  receives  no  degree  for  his 
efforts  in  completing  the  course. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must 
demonstrate  a«:ademic  achievement  and 
suitability  for  entrance  into  the  program, 
including  a  satisfactory  score  on  the 
graduate  record  examination,  which  is 
employed  by  most  civilian  colleges  and 
universities  as  an  admissions  measuring 
device.  In  addition  to  regular  course 
work,  student  officers  must  undertake  in- 
dependent research  and  submit  a  thesis 
by  the  completion  of  the  year. 

Some  time  ago  a  special  review  com- 
mittee of  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education 
thoroughly  examined  the  college's  en- 
trance procedures,  curriculum  offerings 
and  graduation  criteria  and  concluded 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
meets  the  high  standards  set  for  the 
granting  of  degrees  by  Federal  agencies 
and  institution. 

Also,  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  In- 
dicated its  willingness  to  accredit  the 
college's  program  should  It  be  given 
authority  to  issue  degrees. 

A  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  90th 
Congress  which  would  have  granted  the 
commandant  of  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  authority  to  Issue  the 
degree  of  master  of  military  art  juid 
science  to  graduates  of  the  program.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  was  not  considered  by  the  Senate. 
Subsequently,  In  1969,  I  introduced  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLowATER)  a  Senate  bill.  S.  314S, 
to  provide  this  degree-granting  author- 
ity. And  In  the  92d  Congress  Senator 
GoLDWATEK  Introduccd  S.  1105,  which  I 
Joined  in  sponsoring. 

This  proposal  had  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  of  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College. 
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This  support  was  indicated  in  a  report 
by  the  Department  of  the  Armj'  on  the 
Goldwater-Dole  bill  in  the  92d  Congress, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
correspondence  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senatk, 

COMMITTEi:   ON  ABMED  SERVICES, 

Washington,  DC,  October  5.  1971. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Euclosecl  is  a  copy  of 
the  report  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  S.  1105,  your  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Army  Com- 
mand and  Oeneral  Staff  College  to  award  the 
degree  of  master  of  military  art  and  science. 
No  other  reports  have  been  requested. 
Sincerely, 

T.  EowARo  Braswell,  Jr., 

Chief  Counsel. 

Department  or  the  Army. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  30.  1971. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stemnis, 

Chairman.    Committee   on    Armed   Services, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
S.  1105,  92d  Congress,  a  bill  "To  authorize 
the  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Army 
Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  College  to  award 
the  degree  of  master  of  military  art  and  sci- 
ence." The  Department  of  the  Army  has  been 
assigned    responsibility    for    expressing    the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  this 
blU. 
The  title  of  the  bUl  states  its  purpose. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of 
the  I>epartment  of  Defense  f&vors  the  bUl. 

Legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  previ- 
ously proposed  by  the  Department.  HJl. 
15231,  90th  Congress,  and  S.  3148,  91st  Con- 
gress, were  Introduced  but  failed  of  enact- 
ment. Tlie  bill  now  being  considered,  S.  1105. 
differs  from  that  previously  submitted  by  the 
Department  In  that  It: 

Lists  the  specific  requirements  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  master  of  military  art  and  sci- 
ence. 

Provides  that  the  requirements  may  be 
altered  only  with  the  approval  of  a  nationally 
recognized  clvllJan  accrediting  association 
approved  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  the  criteria  which  must  be 
met  to  entitle  a  student  to  award  of  the 
degree,  whether  such  criteria  have  changed 
In  any  respect  during  the  reporting  year,  the 
number  of  students  In  the  moet  recent  resi- 
dent course  graduating  class,  the  number  of 
such  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  Mas- 
ter of  Military  Art  and  Science  program,  and 
the  number  of  students  successfully  com- 
pleting the  Master  of  MUitary  Art  and  Sci- 
ence program. 

Lists  of  the  names  of  the  individuals  who 
have  completed  the  specific  requirements  for 
the  degree  from  1964  but  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  Department  of  the  Army  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  wUl 
continue  to  support  statutory  authority  for 
the  Army  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  Col- 
lege degree  granUng  authority. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  wUl  support  ap- 
plications of  other  senior  professional  schools 
to  grant  graduate  level  degrees  provided  the 
application  meet*  the  foUowlng  criterta: 

1.  The  degree  to  be  awarded  shall  not  be 
atuinable  from  within  the  civtlUn  academic 
community. 
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2.  The  American  Council  on  Education  In- 
terposes no  objection  to  the  degree  granting 
authority. 

3.  The  program  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  appropriate  academic  accredita- 
tion association. 

4.  The  program  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
Comraissioaer  of  Education  In  accordance 
with  Federal  policy  governing  the  granting 
of  academic  degrees  by  Federal  agencies  and 
institutions. 

5.  Minimum  standards  for  entry  Into  and 
successful  completion  of  the  program  are 
clearly  delineated. 

6.  Provision  has  been  made  for  adequate 
continuity  of  faculty.  At  least  15%  of  the 
faculty  shall  have  been  teaching  at  the  Insti- 
tution for  three  years  or  more. 

7.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an  adequate 
system  of  evaluating  the  student's  work. 

8.  Adequate  library  services  have  been 
provided. 

The  United  States  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College.  Port  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  Is  the  senior  tactical  school  of  the 
Army  educational  system.  The  stated  purpose 
of  the  College  Is: 

"To  prepare  selected  officers  for  duty  as 
commanders  and  as  principal  staff  officers 
v/ith  the  Army  in  the  field  from  division 
through  Army  group  and  at  field  Army  sup- 
port command  and  theater  Army  support 
command;  to  provide  these  officers  with  an 
understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  and  of  major  Army.  Joint  and 
combined  commands;  and  to  develop  their 
Intellectual  depth  and  analytical  ability." 

Commencing  in  1963  the  College  has  con- 
ducted a  graduate  program  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  This  program,  partici- 
pated in  voluntarily  and  after  rigorous 
screening,  has  been  appraised  as  highly  suc- 
cessful by  competent  authority,  both  military 
and  civilian.  By  accrediting  the  program,  the 
North  Central  Association  recognized  mili- 
tary art  and  science  as  a  distinct  academic 
discipline,  and  certified  the  College  as  an  edu- 
cational institution  meeting  customary 
standards  for  awarding  a  master's  degree.  The 
Association  withdrew  its  accreditation  of  the 
College's  graduate  program  on  June  30.  1966. 
solely  for  the  reason  that  the  College  did 
not  have  degree  granting  authority. 

Enactment  of  S.  1105  wUl  recognize  the 
rigorous  academic  endeavor  of  those  gradu- 
ates who  fulfill  the  specific  requirements  for 
the  degree,  encourage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  discipline — mUltary  art  and  sci- 
ence, and  provide  a  stimulating  incentive  to 
the  entire  officer  corps.  There  are  no  facili- 
ties of  existing  Institutions  that  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
civilian  colleges  or  universities  either  deslr- 
Ing  or  having  a  capability  within  this  dis- 
cipline. 

Similar  authority  for  the  Superintendents 
of  the  Military  Academies  to  confer  bachelor 
of  science  degrees  Is  contained  In  sections 
4353,  6367,  and  9353  of  title  10.  Umted 
States  Code.  In  addition,  section  7047  of  Utle 
10,  United  States  Code,  authorizes  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School 
to  confer  a  bachelor's,  master's,  or  doctor's 
degree  in  engineering  or  a  reUted  field,  and 
section  9314  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  the  Commander  of  the  Air  Uni- 
versity to  confer  appropriate  degrees  upon 
graduates  of  the  Resident  CoUege  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  recommends  that  S.  1106.  93d  Con- 
gress, be  enacted.  However,  since  we  now 
have  the  names  of  the  graduates  of  1971  who 
have  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  military  art  and  science, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of 


the  Department  of  Defense  recommends  that 
these  names  be  added  to  the  Section  2.  S. 
1105.  Proposed  amendment  Is  attached  as  In- 
closure  1.  S.  U05,  if  enacted,  will  cause  no 
apparent  Increase  In  the  budgetary  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  accordance  wltli 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Froehlke, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Amendment 
To  amend  Section  2;  S.  1105,  to  Include  of- 
ficers who  were  members  of  the  class  of 
1971,  United  States  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  CoUege  who  have  been  certi- 
fied as  having  completed  all  requirements 
for  the  award  of  the  master  of  military  art 
and  science  degree 

Section  2  of  S.  1105  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following — 

1971 

Arbogast.  William  R..  Backus,  Richard  J, 
Conrad,  Hawkins  M.,  Cothran,  James  M , 
Daley,  John  M.,  DUworth,  Robert  L..  Gamlno. 
John  M..  Griffiths.  William  R..  Bines.  Charles 
A.,  Hocker.  John  R..  Ingman.  John  P. 

Jones,    Julius    E.,    Malmberg,    James    E 
Mauk,  Gerald  P.,  MUls,  Frank  L.,  Ramsden! 
James  H.,  Slegal,  David  L.,  Snowden,  Edgar, 
IV,  Starsman,  Raymond  E..  Thlede.  Alfred  J . 
WUhelm,  Edmund  A..  WUson,  Bruce  E. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  a 
masters  degree  would  be  a  most  appro- 
priate form  of  recognition  for  the  grad- 
uates of  the  U.S.  Army  Combined  Arms 
Center/U.S.A.  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
in  offering  this  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  stated,  this  matter  has  been 
around  for  some  time.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  accepted.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  correctly  outlined  the  objec- 
tives and  the  fact  that  there  would  be 
no  additional  cost.  This  is  a  degree  that 
could  not  be  acquired  In  any  other  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  amendment.  I 
was  a  student  at  the  college  for  a  short 
course  several  years  ago.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  courses  there.  In  my  opinion 
they  thoroughly  warrant  a  master's  de- 
gree. I  think  the  Senator  is  rendering 
a  fine  service  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
to  prevent  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
college  being  accredited,  this  amendment 
provides  future  degrees  may  be  continued 
only  If  the  program  is  accredited.  We  ex- 
pect accreditation  to  come  immediately. 

I  ask  that  the  distinguished  chairman 

of  the  committee  accept  the  amendment, 

or  we  could  have  a  voice  vote  on  the 

amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON,  lii.  President.  I  see  no 
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particular  objection  to  th  Is  amendment. 
I  think  the  question  mij  ht  arise  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  wJl  be  requests 
from  all  the  other  militjry  schools  for 
this  type  authority  granti;  ig  master's  de- 
gress. If  so  we  might  fine  we  have  most 
of  our  military  people  assigned  to  that 
tjTJe  duty,  participating  in  an  educational 
program  rather  than  the  basic  program 
for  which  they  have  sign<  d  on. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  be  :  eceiving  addi- 
tional requests  If  this  is  approved  from 
the  other  schools  and  th<  various  serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  1  ad  no  indica- 
tion from  any  of  them  hat  they  will 
make  a  similar  request.  T  le  Army  finds 
itself  in  a  unique  positioi  in  that  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Foice  are  able  to 
award  advanced  degrees.  1  he  Army  lacks 
that  authority  and  as  far  is  I  know  it  is 
the  only  branch  that  does,  For  that  rea- 
son I  doubt  that  the  other  services  would 
consider  this,  although  I  ci  innot  give  any 
guarantee  that  It  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  GOLIDWATER.  Nr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  wher  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  I  iniroduced  this 
amendment  some  years  a^  o.  I  discussed 
it  with  the  other  services  i  ind  there  was 
no  inclination  on  their  pai  t  at  all  to  ask 
for  the  awarding  of  mastur's  degrees.  I 
have  always  understood  tiiat  the  other 
colleges  do  provide  the  lecessary  re- 
quirements for  a  master's  degree  but 
they  have  never  made  the  request.  Only 
the  Army  War  College,  wUch  might  be 
called  the  grand-daddy  of  all  these  war 
schools,  and  which  has  a  nore  intensi- 
fied, longer  course,  has  isven  thought 
about  it.  I  would  resist  any  of  the  others 
being  granted  this  authority  until  after 
we  have  had  adequate  headings. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presid  ent,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  this  question.  Is  it  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment'that  it  would 
not  be  the  intent  to  expand  the  number 
of  people  in  the  school,  ti  e  number  of 
oflQcers  in  the  program? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  No;  the  p  irpose  of  the 
amendment  is  it  would  no;  expand  the 
number  of  students  in  t  tie  program. 
They  are  there  already  and ,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  already  doing  the  work. 

At  a  previous  time  it  was  an  accred- 
ited school  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  1966 
because  the  authority  to  ai-ard  the  de- 
grees did  not  exist.  There  hiive  been  only 
an  average  of  17  students  u  year  In  the 
last  11  years  to  meet  these  s^  andards  and 
it  Is  contemplated  that  future  classes 
would  not  appreciably  increase. 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  the  intent  that 
granting  this  authority  wculd  not  im- 
pact other  jobs?  In  other  wdrds,  is  it  the 
intent  that  thoee  assigiutents  would 
take  priority  over  other  assignments? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  not, intended  to 
Impact  anything  or  have  a^y  effect  on 
the  assignment  capacity.      j 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  assignment  to 
combat  Army  jobs  and  othet  jobs  would 
stiU  have  priority  over  the  program? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  far  a^  I  am  con- 
cerned. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  With  that  representa- 
tion I  am  willing  to  acept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  wanted  to  state  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  Army  War  College,  but  rather 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  This  is  a 
special  course  which  many  want.  It  was 
shortened  but  now  it  is  a  longer  course, 
and  the  work  there  is  equivalent  ii  not 
superior  to  other  schools  for  a  master's 
degree.  I  imderstand  they  have  been 
giving  this  degree.  The  accrediting 
agency  found  out  they  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  do  it  by  law.  Now  they  are 
asking  authority  so  they  can  resimie  giv- 
ing the  degree  again. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  referred  to  it  as 
the  Army  War  College.  Of  course,  it  Is 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
at  Port  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Aboitrezk,  Brooke,  Cranston, 
Pell,  Hughes,  McGee,  Metzenbaum,  and 
Proxmire  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14.  between  lines  4  and  6,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  any  scholarship 
or  similar  program  under  which  financial 
assistance  Is  provided  to  persons  pursuing  an 
educational  program,  other  than  persons  en- 
rolled m  a  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
not  prohibit  or  otherwise  deny  such  assist- 
ance to  any  person  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  such  person  is  enrolled  In,  or  expects  to 
enroll  in.  a  college  or  university  that  has 
terminated  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
program  previously  offered  at  such  college  or 
university. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  that  financial  as- 
sistance to  persons  pursuing  an  educa- 
tional program  under  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  means 
military  officers,  and  so  forth,  and  does 
not  include  GI's  or  anything  like  that, 
shall  not  be  denied  such  assistance  solely 
on  the  ground  that  such  person  is  en- 
rolled In  or  expected  to  enroll  In  a  col- 
lege or  university  that  terminated  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  program 
previously  offered  at  such  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

There  was  no  such  authority  In  law 
to  authorize  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  in  this  way,  but  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  doing  it  nonetheless  on  the 
ground  that  back  In  1971,  In  connection 
with  a  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  House  Committee 
said  in  its  report  that  is  what  it  ought  to 


do  so  it  is  doing  it.  This  Involves  cutting 
off  the  attendance  at  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  prestigious  universities,  14  In  num- 
ber—Brown, Colgate,  Columbia,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  Hobart.  Pratt  Institute, 
Stanford,  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  Tufts,  and  Yale. 

The  matter  was  originally  called  to 
my  attention,  Mr.  President,  by  New  York 
University,  which  is  my  alma  mater  and 
hence  I  took  it  up.  Since  that  time  New 
York  University  and  Boston  College— two 
of  those  I  did  not  mention — have  In- 
stalled ROTC  programs. 

I  might  say  that  I  favor  such  programs 
very  much,  and  have  always  favored 
them  and  will  always  vote  that  way;  but 
without  any  provision  In  law,  just  to  pre- 
vent officers  from  taking  courses  which 
may  be  very  desirable  courses  and  may 
not  be  available  at  other  places,  at  such 
distinguished  universities  as  those  I  have 
read,  because  of  our  beloved  friend  in  the 
House  and  the  committee  report — and  I 
do  not  extrapolate  this,  because  it  is  very 
well  known  that  it  represents  the  view  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee—is something  which  I  think  the 
Senate  has  to  really  try  out  and  decide 
upon. 

The  Defense  Department  was  obviously 
embarrassed  by  this.  Itself,  and  It  Issued 
a  memorandum  on  April  17,  In  which  it 
stated : 

The  following  statement  supersedes  the 
poUcy  set  forth  In  the  reference  memoran- 
dum. 

That  is  the  policy  I  just  referred  to. 

According  to  this  new  statement,  on 
April  17,  1974.  the  Department  made  the 
following  policy : 

Department  of  Defense  policy  concerning 
attendance  at  schools  which  xmllaterally 
withdraw  from  ROTC  will  be  to  reduce  our 
educational  commitments  to  them  by  re- 
fraining from  their  use  except  In  justifiable 
instances  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  We  will  continue  to  send 
personnel  to  these  schools  on  a  full-funded 
basis  only  if  the  Institution  offers  a  course 
which  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  national 
security,  the  military  service,  and  the  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  President,  one  would  think  It  is 
really  trying  to  see  the  matter  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  memorandum  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secbetasy  of  Defense, 

Washinffton,  D.C^  ApHl  17, 1974. 
Memorandum  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Military  Departments  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs). 
Subject:  Educational  policy  pertaining  to 
schools  which  have  withdrawn  from 
ROTC. 

BEFEBCNCES 

(a)  OASD(M&RA)  Memo  dated  June  6, 
1673,  SubJ.:  Educational  Policy  Pertaining  to 
Schools  Which  Withdrew  from  ROTC 

(b)  OA8D(M&RA)  Memo  dated  August  7, 
1973,  SubJ.:  Educational  Policy  Pertaining 
to  SchooU  Which  Have  Withdrawn  from 
ROTC. 

The  following  statement  supersedes  the 
policy  set  forth  In  the  referenced  memo- 
randa: 
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"Department  of  Defense  policy  concerning 
attendance  at  schools  which  unilaterally 
withdraw  from  ROTC  will  be  to  reduce  oiur 
educational  commitments  to  them  by  re- 
fraining from  their  use  except  In  justifiable 
Instances  and  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Edu- 
cation) on  a  case -by-case  basis.  We  wlU  con- 
tinue to  send  personnel  to  these  schools  on  a 
fully-funded  basis  only  If  the  Institution  of- 
fers a  course  which  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  national  security,  the  Military  Service, 
and  the  individual.  Should  one  of  these 
schools  reapply  for  an  ROTC  unit,  the  policy 
will  no  longer  t>e  appUcable  to  that  institu- 
tion. Additionally,  the  policy  does  not  apply 
to  health  and  medical  professional  educa- 
tion." 

A  list  of  the  schools  which  have  unilateral- 
ly withdrawn  from  ROTC  and  have  not  re- 
applied for  a  unit  are  shown  in  the  attach- 
ment. 

WnxiAM  K.  Brebm. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Along  came  a  letter  to 
me  dated  May  22,  1974,  about  this  mat- 
ter that  I  raised  for  NYU,  my  own  alma 
mater,  which  took  the  old  view — that  is, 
the  view  before  this  memorandum — and 
the  letter  stated  that  they  simply  were 
not  going  to  do  it.  Howard  H.  Callaway, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  said : 

Our  policy  thus  prohibits  the  payment  of 
tuition  or  provision  of  tuition  assistance  for 
matriculation  of  students  at  these  schools, 
except  In  programs  to  procure  officers  In 
the  health  professions. 

That  was  exactly  what  they  had  been 
doing  before  this  program  came  down.  So 
although  the  Department  ostensibly 
changed  its  policy,  at  least  to  be  selective, 
where  one  could  not  get  those  courses  in 
other  Institutions,  or  something  like  that, 
the  letter  of  May  22  was  simply  a  regres- 
sion right  back  to  the  old  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
letter  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secret  AST  of  The  Abmt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  Inquiry  on  behalf  of  Mr.  James 
Hester.  President  of  New  York  University, 
concerning  Department  of  the  Army  policy 
on  attendance  of  Army  students  at  colleges 
and  universities  which  have  withdrawn  uni- 
laterally from  the  ROTC  Program. 

I  regret  that  some  would  take  the  view 
that  our  policy  is  an  act  of  retribution  to- 
ward the  schools  Involved.  We  have  no  such 
moUve.  Rather,  the  Department  of  Defenae 
and  the  Department  of  the  Army  are  com- 
plying with  the  position  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunlttee  which  was  expressed  In 
Its  July  1971  hearings  on  HR  4729,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  ROTC  scholarships,  the 
May  1973  hearings  on  the  FY  74  MUltary 
Manpower  Training  Report,  and  in  numerous 
letters  from  the  Chairman.  Our  policy  thus 
prohibits  the  payment  of  tuition  or  provi- 
sion of  tuition  assistance  for  matriculation 
of  students  at  these  schools,  except  In  pro- 
grams to  procure  officers  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions. As  Mr.  Hester  points  out,  the  law 
ia  permissive  in  this  respect  and,  although  the 
Issue  continues  to  receive  considerable  at- 
tention, I  cannot,  at  this  time,  report  any 
encouraging  developments. 

I  understand  your  concern  and  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  elaborate  upon  our  posi- 
tion. 


Sincerely, 


Howard  H.  Caluiwat. 


Mr.  JA'VTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  num- 
ber of  people  Involved  here  Is  only  about 
200  students,  but  the  principle  is  a  very 
profound  one,  and  that  Is :  Do  we  operate 
by  law.  or  do  we  operate  because  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  wish  to  run 
counter  to  the  view  of  an  estimable,  dis- 
tinguished— I  used  the  word  beloved;  I 
think  that  is  true — colleague,  and  I  think, 
as  this  took  place  In  the  other  body,  it  is 
only  fitting  that  we  give  our  opinion 
about  it,  especially  as  such  distinguished 
institutions  are  Involved,  and  especially 
as  there  are  accusations,  and  they  have 
been  used  many  times,  that  the  Defense 
Department  uses  Its  muscle,  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  funds  for  research,  edu- 
cation, and  many  other  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  directly  affecting  policy. 

An  institution  of  this  character  has  a 
right  to  have  or  not  to  have  an  ROTC 
program.  I  like  them,  and  I  want  an 
ROTC  program,  but  that  does  not  mean 
the  law  requires  them  to  have  it.  It  does 
not.  Nevertheless,  they  are  being  denied 
what  they  consider  to  be  an  Important 
participation  in  the  education  of  UJS. 
military  officers,  because  they  do  not 
have  an  ROTC  program. 

With  all  modesty  and  humility,  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  decide  whether  it 
wants  to  go  this  way.  At  least,  it  should 
have  the  dignity  of  its  being  done  by  a 
considered  judgment  here.  I  think  such 
a  decision  would  be  unwise  and  unworthy 
of  us ;  nevertheless,  that  is  our  privilege. 
For  aU  those  reasons,  and  without  any 
feeling  that  anj-thlng  is  being  done  ex- 
cept that  which  is  open  and  laid  on  the 
table,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Senate 
should  act  on  it,  I  have  proposed  this 
amendment. 

Indeed,  I  had  hoped — I  do  not  know 
whether  that  hope  is  justified  or  not — 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  might  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  at  least 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House  of  this 
question  in  the  conference.  I  think  it  Is 
the  least  a  matter  like  this  is  entitled  to, 
as  It  is  not  at  all  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  approach  the  matter  In  this  way. 
I  have  not  any  idea  as  to  what  the  man- 
agers will  do,  but  I  express  that  hojje. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er a  college  wanted  ROTC  or  had  ROTC. 
To  me  it  was  a  question  of  Uieir  attitude 
toward  ROTC  during  a  very  trying  time 
In  the  life  of  this  country  and  the  life 
of  our  armed  services;  namely,  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

My  belief  is,  like  that  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  ROTC  is  one  of 
the  best  programs  we  have.  I  got  my 
commission  in  the  Army  as  a  result  of 
ROTC  training.  In  fact,  during  World 
War  n,  about  95  percent  of  our  officers 
came  from  ROTC.  But  If  the  Senate  will 
recall,  back  in  the  days  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  many  of  these  colleges,  although 
they  were  not  trying  ROTC,  were  abu- 
sive toward  ROTC.  Many  of  them  for- 
bade the  uniform's  being  worn  on  the 
campus.  Many  of  the  campuses  put  up 
with  violence  when  people  came  on  the 
campuses  to  enlist — to  enlist  not  only 
for  the  armed  services,  but  to  enlist  for 
companies  that  were  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  certain  weapcns. 


I  do  not  think  this  is  a  reprisal  at  alL 
I  do  not  think  you  can  have  it  both  ways. 
If  you  do  not  want  ROTC,  if  you  are  not 
going  to  defend  ROTC,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  U.S.  Government  should  sup- 
port any  of  those  colleges  that  got  rid  of 
ROTC  in  any  way  at  aU,  although  I  rec- 
ognize that  they  are  among  the  finest 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  many  other  colleges  that 
offer  the  same  types  of  courses  and  are 
perhaps  of  just  as  good  quality,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  our  money 
should  go  to  colleges  that  allowed  abuses 
to  occur,  that  talked  down  the  Idea  of 
ROTC. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senate  this  was  at  a 
time  when  140  different  colleges  wanted 
ROTC,  in  the  Army  alone,  and  about 
120  wanted  the  Air  Force  ROTC,  but 
the  Pentagon  was  very  reluctant  to  take 
on  more  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now, 
because  our  demands  are  being  met. 

So  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  not  take  this  amendment.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  he  well  recognizes,  the  vehemence  on 
this  subject  does  not  exist  in  this  body. 
It  comes  from  a  rather  important  per- 
son in  the  other  body,  who  has  been 
adamant  on  this  subject  In  any  discus- 
sions I  have  had  with  him  or  listened  to 
during  the  course  of  conferences. 

I  hate  to  find  myself  in  disagreement 
on  a  fundamental  issue  of  principle  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  have 
to  disagree  in  this  case. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
Senator  Golowater's  disagreement,  but 
I  do  think  the  issue  is  one  of  academic 
freedom.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  issue  of 
freedom  of  that  character  for  the  Indi- 
vidual university.  It  is  tied  to  a  matter 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  law.  Therefore, 
it  is  quite  appropriate,  whatever  may  be 
the  result,  to  at  least  have  the  Senate 
vote  it  up  or  down  and  at  least  let  the 
Congress  give  its  view  of  what  the  policy 
shall  be,  in  a  considered  way.  That  is 
my  purpose. 

That  is  my  purpose.  Whatever  we  de- 
cide we  will  decide.  But  when  one  weighs 
separate  issues  of  the  strong  feeling 
which  the  Senator  has,  and  which  others 
have,  that  the  colleges  ought  to  have 
ROTC — and,  as  I  say,  I  favor  ROTC  In 
the  colleges  and  universities  myself,  and 
always  have  taken  that  position,  and  I  do 
now — I  believe  that  one  must  balance 
that  with  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  university  or  college  to  deter- 
mine its  own  policy  in  what  it  considers 
to  be  the  highest  interests  of  the  aca- 
demic community  which  it  represents. 

It  is  that  proposition  which  I  am  seek- 
ing to  preserve  and  for  which  I  contend; 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to 
decide  that  Issue  except  upon  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  Congress  itself  and, 
hence,  the  amendment  and  the  vote 
which  we  will  take  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  mj'self  with  the  remarks  of 
the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER )  In  his  response  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtis)  . 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  question  ol 
academic  freedom  at  aU.  The  colleges 
certainly  have  the  widest  latittide  and 
academic  freedom.  It  is  a  question  of 
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whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  spend  money  to  send  military 
people  or  other  people  to  sc  lools  at  these 
ujiiversities  and  pay  the  b  lis  for  them. 
If  they  are  not  going  to  do  t,  it  does  not 
impinge  on  academic  f reedi  im.  It  merely 
says  that  those  people  will  ro  to  colleges 
that  do  have,  do  support,  ai »  ROTC  pro- 
gram. Uncle  Sam  is  pickini;  up  the  tab. 
That  is  really  what  it  amomts  to.  Col- 
leges that  do  not  think  enotgh  of  having 
ROTC  should  not  be  heard  to  complain 
that  they  cannot  be  the  be  leficiaries  of 
the  military  progi-ams  ths  t  send  stu- 
dents on  to  higher  degrees  or  to  other 
types  of  educational  programs  for  which 
Uncle  Sam  is  footing  the  bi  1. 

I  think  that  is  the  basic  ii  sue.  Again  I 
say  I  disagree  with  my  distir  gulshed  col- 
league from  New  York,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  miself  In  the 
ROTC  program.  I  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment-supported people  vho  are  in- 
volved in  the  military  progiam  through 
the  EXepartment  of  Defense  should  train 
their  work  in  the  direction  th  ey  are  being 
supported  on  a  reasonable  bs  sis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presiden ;,  may  I  sav 
that  I  do  l)elieve  in  the  initi  il  academic 
freedom,  because  anything  that  repre- 
sents a  coercive  effort  to  dire  rt  the  policy 
of  an  institution,  which  is  n(  it  related  to 
the  particular  subject  which  Ls  before 
that  institution,  to  wit,  the  teaching  of 
given  subjects,  represents  an  effort  to 
compromise  academic  freedom  through 
the  coercive  medium.  It  cm  be  done 
through  research  grants;  it  :an  be  done 
through  dormitory  loans;  it  i;an  be  done 
with  an  enormous  range  of  su  pports.  This 
is  a  very  tiny  cloud  on  the  liorlzon,  but 
it  can  be  done  in  many,  maiy  ways. 

It  can  be  done  very  effaitively  and. 
therefore,  when  we  see  evidence  of  it 
which  is  as  clear  as  this.  It  a  eems  to  me 
that  at  the  very  least  the  Issu  e  should  be 
argued,  presented,  and  voUd  on,  and 
that  is  what  I  have  proposed. 

It  certainly  should  not  be  done — It  is 
too  serious  to  be  done — In  a  no  nlegal  way; 
that  is,  merely  by  kind  of  common  ac- 
ceptance, a  respective  legislator  feels 
strongly  on  the  subject,  I  believe,  this 
way  we  will  have  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  will  Jeclde  pre- 
cisely what  It  wishes  to  do  sbout  It. 

I  think  It  is  bad  policy  not  to  open 
the  door  to  utUIzing  the  ( pportunlty 
which  an  individual  in  the  mil  tary  forces 
may  have  to  study  at  a  (iven  place 
which  he  chdoses.  Remember  there  Is  no 
coercion  that  makes  him  go  to  any  of 
these  universities.  But  If  he  c  oes  choose 
to  go  to  one  which  does  no.  have  the 
ROTC  program,  because  It  jave  It  up 
in  the  1969  Imbroglio,  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  be  boyc^itted  from 
the  opportunity  for  an  education  In  the 
higher  levels  which  the  Defend  Depart- 
ment affords  to  selected  oCQcefs. 

I  think  the  principle  is  one  ojf  academic 
freedom.  It  can  be  extended  iiaking  for 
a  very,  very  much  more  s^rloua  en- 
croachment, and  we  could  easily,  if  we 
allow  this  to  stand  unchall^iged,  find 
ourselves  debating  and  flghtkig  on  the 
same  issue  where  informally  there  are 
boycotts  for  very  much  grealler  sources 
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of  support  and  income  for  particular 
colleges  and  universities  as  a  sanction 
for  not  falling  In  line.  For  all  of  those 
reasons,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  wiU  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course;  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  just  wonder- 
h\g  whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  give  us  the  names  of  the  institu- 
tions that  are  Involved  here. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  listed  them,  but 

I  will  give  them  to  the  Senator  again. 

I  shall  read  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Are  they  published? 

Mr.    JAVITS.   They    will   be   in   the 

Record. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
give  them  in  his  address? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  gave  them  in  my 
original  presentation.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  them  again. 

Mr.    THURMOND.    How    many    are 
there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  some  14. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  all  right;  the 
Senator  need  not  read  them  again,  if  they 
will  be  published  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Well,  they  will  be.  I  just 
read  them  Into  the  Record.  I  will  give 
them  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  very  attentively. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  they  took  it.  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  think  the  clerk  took  It  away 
with  him  when  I  read  It  and  offered  it 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Just  so  it  will  be 
published  In  the  Senator's  address. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Here  It  is.  Boston  Col- 
lege— no.  strike  out  Boston. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  need 
not  read  them  all.  I  wondered  about  how 
many  there  were. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  see;  I  will  count 
them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  them 
to  be  published  in  the  Record,  If  the 
Senator  will  do  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Eleven.  There  was  a  list 
of  13.  Two  were  eliminated.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say,  including  my  own  alma 
mater.  NYU,  which  restored  the  ROTC 
program. 

I  might  as  well  read  them :  Brown,  Col- 
gate. Colimibia,  Dartmouth,  Harvard, 
Hobart,  Pratt  Institute— that  Is  in  New 
York— Stanford  University.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  Tufts, 
and  Yale. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  the  strong  plea  he  makes  in 
this  matter. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with  his  posi- 
tion. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  . 


I  think  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
here  Is  the  correct  action.  If  these  schools 
voluntarily  chose  to  terminate  the  ROTC 
program.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  send  students  there  to  be  trained 


In  what  our  Goverrunent  may  consider 
partially  to  be  an  environment  that 
might  not  be  available  for  a  military 
student. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
observation.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pel— I  am  not  trying  to  compel — the 
United  States  to  send  anybody  anywhere. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  given  Institutions, 
because  they  will  not  comply  with  some 
other  policy,  to  wit.  ROTC.  to  Institute 
this  sanction  on  them  which  has  no  basis 
In  law  and  simply  discriminates  against 
them.  That  is  why  I  label  it  under  the 
heading  of  academic  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  correct  the  list, 
Boston  College  remains  on  the  proscribed 
list.  Boston  University  went  off,  and  that 
Is  not  one  of  the  institutions  in  question. 

The  PRESIDING  Ob'b'iCKH  (Mr. 
NuNN).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  this  amendment.  Subject  to 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  be  de- 
ferred until  tomorrow. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  an  uimumbered  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Metzenbaxjm's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21,  in- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  — .  (a)(1)  Section  2304  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and 
adding  after  subsection  (e)  a  new  subsection 
(f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  reports  required 
under  subsection  (e),  the  head  of  an  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  each  fiscal 
year,  within  90  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  a  report  describing  each  ptxcbase 
or  contract  made  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)  in  which  the  value  amounted 
to  $1,000,000  or  more.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  each  such  purchase  or 
contract,  the  specific  authority  under  sub- 
section (a)  relied  upon  by  the  head  of  an 
agency  for  not  using  formal  advertising  and 
a  detailed  explanation  and  Justification  why 
formal  advertising  was  not  used.  Such  report 
shall  also  Include — 

•'  ( 1 )  the  name  of  each  contractor: 
"(2)  the  amount  of  each  contract; 
"(3)  a  description  of  the  property  and 
services  covered  by  each  contract  unless  the 
head  of  an  agency  determines  that  such 
description  would  Jeopardize  the  national 
security  and  reports  such  determination  in 
writing  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Congress;  and 

"(4)  the  name  of  the  Government  con- 
tracting officer  In  the  case  of  each  contract." 
(2)  The  first  report  under  section  2304(f) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

(b)(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  investigation  of  the  system  under 
which  property  and  services  are  procured  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  a  view  to 
determining  how  competitive  bidding 
through  formal  advertising  can  be  substan- 
tially Increased.  In  carrying  out  such  study 
and  Investigation  the  ComptroUer  General 
shall— 

(A)    determine   whether  the   actual  pro- 
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curement  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  In  conformity  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations; 

(B)  compile  a  statistical  summary  and 
analysis  of  the  legal  Justification  for  recent 
procurement  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  which  formal  advertising  is  not 
used; 

(C)  conduct  a  review  of  cases  in  which 
procurement  of  property  and  services 
through  formal  advertising  has  replaced  pro- 
curement methods  In  which  formal  adver- 
tising was  not  used,  with  resultant  cost  re- 
ductions. In  order  to  determine  whether 
procurement  decisions  made  In  such  cases 
have  wider  applicability: 

(D)  Include  an  analysis  of  the  criteria 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
awarding  contracts; 

(E)  include  a  discussion  of  any  apparent 
abuses  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  ex- 
isting procurement  laws  and  regulations; 

(F)  recommend  changes  in  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  and  in  procedures  followed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  In  his 
judgment  would  tend  to  increase  the  total 
portion  of  contracts  awarded  through  for- 
mal advertising;  and 

(G)  consider  such  other  matters  as  he  de- 
termines appropriate  to  achieve  the  purpose 
of  the  study  and  investigation. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  also  consider  and  discuss  In  his 
study  (A)  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  Independent  commission  or 
agency  with  power  to  review  and  disapprove 
any  decision  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  exempt  any  procurement  activity  from  the 
requirement  of  formal  advertising,  and  (B) 
changes  to  Improve  the  review  and  monitor- 
ing procedures  of  the  Congress  with  regard 
to  procurement  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  submit  a  written  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (A)  the 
term  "Department  of  Defense"  Includes  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  and 
(B)  the  term  "formal  advertising"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  prescribed  for  such  term 
in  section  2302  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday  the  Senate  acted  on  two 
amendments  which  I  had  proposed  to 
S.  3000.  One,  which  was  adopted,  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  competition 
In  a  clearly  defined  area  of  Defense  pro- 
curement— that  of  medicine  and  medical 
supplies.  A  second  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  increase  the  availability  of 
knowledge  regarding  military  procure- 
ment procedures  in  tlie  Pentagon,  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  competitive  bid- 
ding techniques,  by  requiring  disclosure 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  used.  This  meas- 
ure was  defeated  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gm,  30-28.  42  Members  not  voting. 

Today,  I  submitted  an  amendment  di- 
rected at  the  same  goal— Increasing 
competitive  military  procurement. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  opposed  my  amendment  on  Friday 
has  hidlcated  that  he  will  not  oppose  this 
amendment,  as  presently  drafted,  today 

The  Pentagon  has  lost  sight  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  Congress.  In  1957 
the  percentage  of  formally  advertised 
contracts  was  17.4  percent— a  scant  fig- 
ure in  and  of  Itself.  Since  then,  however, 
the  level  has  steadUy  declined.  In  1964, 


the  Pentagon  formally  advertised  for 
14.8  percent  of  the  total  dollar  value  of 
Its  contracts.  By  fiscal  year  1973.  this  fig- 
ure fell  to  about  10.8  percent.  In  the 
same  year,  56.8  percent  of  the  value  of 
all  defense  contract  awards  were 
awarded  by  sole  source  procurement,  the 
method  which  affords  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  misuse  of  public  funds. 

In  short,  at  the  same  time  that  com- 
petitive bidding  was  proving  its  merit 
again  and  again,  the  Pentagon  was  using 
it  less  and  less.  This  neglect  by  the  Pen- 
tagon of  competitive  bidding,  in  the  face 
of  mounting  evidence  of  its  obvious 
benefits,  is  what  I  find  particularly 
disturbing. 

I  hope  to  reverse  the  trend,  and  my 
amendment  is  a  necessary  first  step  to- 
ward this  goal. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  first  step  very  much  at- 
tuned to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Governmental  Procure- 
ment, upon  which  sat  both  Senators  from 
Florida.  On  Friday,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida,  spoke  with 
lucidity  and  great  insight  about  the  mili- 
tary procurement  process.  I  believe  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  admires  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  that  my  honorable 
colleague  has  gained  in  this  complex  and 
undramatic  field — both  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Procurement.  I  applaud  his  ef- 
forts in  steering  S.  2510.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Central  OfQce  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy,  through  this  body  without 
opposition.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  the  time 
the  93d  Congress  adjourns,  the  OFPP 
will  be  a  \'iable  institution,  offering  lead- 
ership to  all  Federal  agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  only  touches 
briefly  upon  the  question  before  us  to- 
day: Competitive  bidding  in  the  military 
procurement  process.  Certainly,  the  rec- 
ommendations proposed  by  the  report  in 
this  field  are  valid.  They  deserve  im- 
mediate implementation. 

But,  beyond  their  recommendations,  I 
think  that  documentation  and  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  competitive  bidding 
is  not  used  on  contracts  of  substantial 
value  should  be  provided  to  Congress  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  fact  that  these 
reporting  requirements  will  not  impose 
any  hardship  on  the  Pentagon.  With  the 
million  dollar  cutoff  the  number  of  con- 
tracts involved  Is  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  contracts  let  by  the  Defense 
Department.  Nevertheless,  it  would  pro- 
vide information  on  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  involved  in  all 
Pentagon  contracts,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  DOD. 

Thus.  Congress  would  be  made  aware, 
on  an  annual  basis,  of  each  major  In- 
stance In  which  competitive  bidding 
techniques  were  not  used  by  the  Penta- 
gon. It  Is  this  sort  of  information,  at 
present  unconsolidated  and  often  un- 
available, that  will  be  highly  useful  both 
to  Congress  and  to  the  OFPP. 

.^rmed  with  such  information,  which 
would  first  become  available  for  fiscal 
1974.  Congress  would  be  better  able  to 
assess  the  validity  of  the  17  exemptions 


to  competitive  bidding  requirements 
now  contained  in  the  Armed  Forces  Pro- 
curement Act. 

I  believe  the  logic  for  this  amendment 
is  sound.  I  ask  that  Senators  support  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  while  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
particularly  good  one.  has  been  modified 
now  to  a  point  that  would  make  it  much 
more  acceptable,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. The  limitation  of  $2,500  per  con- 
tract in  the  amendment  originally  pro- 
posed was  completely  unrealistic.  I  think 
makmg  it  a  contract  of  a  million  dollars 
or  more,  as  this  amendment  does,  is 
much  more  reasonable.  — 

The  added  fact  that  it  requires  report- 
ing on  the  basis  of  a  period  of  1  year, 
rather  than  quarterly,  i  think  is  also 
good.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  wiU 
achieve  the  objective  that  the  Senator 
desires  for  it,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
amended  form  that  it  is  now  couched  in. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
the  amendment  and  taking  it  to  confer- 
ence. If  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  could 
vote  on  it  right  now,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
object — at  this  time  I  would  like  to  pro- 
poimd  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  amendment,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  have  cer- 
tainly taken  from  it  the  fangs  to  which 
so  many  objected.  I  would  like  to  ask 
this  question  about  the  GAO  study  man- 
dated by  the  amendment,  which  would 
be  an  investigation  of  current  procure- 
ment practices  and  bidding,  and  the  cri- 
teria utilized  in  awarding  contracts: 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  tell  us 
the  nature  of  the  investigation,  about 
how  long  it  would  take,  and  how  much 
it  would  cost?  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  on  procurement 
since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate;  there 
has  been  one  study  after  another  on  this 
subject,  and  I  just  wonder  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  particularly,  in  this 
instance. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  study  would  be  made 
within  a  90-day  period  after  the  day  of 
settlement,  and,  although  I  do  not  have 
any  specific  figures,  I  can  tell  from  other 
G.^O  reports  that  the  cost  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  modest  in  nature. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Did  the  Senator 
say  the  investigation  would  be  made 
within  90  davs? 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  How  long  would  it 
take  to  make  the  investigation?  It  would 
be  completed  within  90  days  after  the  bill 
was  signed? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  correct; 
to  report  back  to  Congress  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  90-day  period. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  to  withdraw  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nsys?  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the ;  eas  and  nays 
Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  'resident,  in 
view  of  the  changes  that  ha  e  been  made 
in  the  amendment,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  in  his  special  letter  to  his 
colleagues,  and  the  statements  he  has 
made  at  this  time,  I  do  rot  object  to 
accepting  the  amendment  a  ad  talking  it 
to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  a]  lendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   <B[r.  Metzkn- 

BAUM. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  )y  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  :  ay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC131.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendmei  ,t 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Preside  nt.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  ^.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legiilativc  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th;  it  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescL  ided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I  (Mr.  Met- 
zENBAtjM).  Without  objecticn,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presiient,  it  has 
long  been  clear  that  the  mos  t  important 
goal  of  American  foreign  poll  :y  is  to  pre- 
vent a  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union — a  war  which  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  two  nations  and  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  rest  of  Uie  world. 

In  securing  that  goal,  we  have  long 
recognized  the  importance  (if  imposing 
real  limits  on  the  nuclear  arr  is  race.  For 
a  decade  now,  we  have  ma<;e  slow  but 
steady  progresss  in  this  dlr;ction — no- 
tably with  the  Partial  Test-I  Ian  Treaty, 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  the  agree- 
ments of  May  1972,  and  the  SALT  talks 
themselves. 

In  less  than  3  weeks'  tim<.  President 
Nixon  will  go  to  Moscow,  pj,rtly  to  try 
advancing  work  on  arms  control,  by 
however  little,  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
arms  race  once  and  for  all. 

Today,  we  are  considering  an  issue 
that  could  have  a  profound  e  feet  on  the 
possible  success  or  failure  o  President 
Nixon's  mission.  This  is  the  I  ssue  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttrz)  :  Should  the 
United  States  proceed  witii  develop- 
ment of  three  weapons  systen  is  that  will 
increase  the  accuracy  and  y^eld  of  our 
land-based  missiles,  giving  ithem  the 
abUity  to  destroy  Soviet  miss4es  in  their 
silos?  I 

The  negotiating  in  Moscoir  must  be 
done  by  President  Nixon  andl  his  repre- 
sentatives. But  it  is  the  respotisibillty  of 
Congress  to  provide  guidance  for  him.  in 
order  to  shape  the  best  American  posl- 
tiona  possible,  and  to  demonatrate  con- 
gressional support  for  the  Prealdenfs  ac- 
tions. This  is  a  constitutlonaJ-i-and  tlme- 
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honored — duty  for  the  Congress,  and  we 
must  discharge  it  soberly  and  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  have  dis- 
cussed the  strategic  merits  and  demerits 
of  proceeding  with  development  of  these 
three  weapons  systems.  I  believe  that  this 
debate  argues  conclusively  for  postpon- 
ing any  further  efforts  on  these  weapons 
systems  at  least  imtil  we  have  clearer 
evidence  of  the  possibilities  for  an  effec- 
tive agreement  to  limit  multiple,  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(MIRVs) . 

But  there  are  two  further  arguments 
for  following  this  course.  First,  there  is 
the  doctrine  of  so-called  "bargaining 
chips"  for  use  in  the  SALT  negotiations, 
and  at  the  simimlt.  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  this  doctrine.  There  is  lit- 
tle evidence  that  it  has  been  effective  in 
helping  us  to  secure  those  agreements  on 
arms  control  already  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  it  is  now  abundantly 
clear  that  "bargaining  chips"  are  not 
"traded  away."  Rather  they  provide  a 
new,  higher  level  of  nuclear  armory,  that 
drives  the  arms  race  up  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  limit  it.  Bargaining  chips  on 
each  side  merely  stimulate  new  advances 
on  the  other. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  debatable  conclu- 
sion. Yet  even  if  It  is  wrong — even  if 
"bargaining  chips"  are  essential  to 
reaching  a  SALT  agreement — we  have 
these  chips  in  abundance.  There  Is  our 
MIRV  program;  there  Is  the  Trident 
submarine:  there  Is  the  B-1  bomber;  and 
there  is  the  new  cruise  missile.  AH  of 
these  are  far  more  Important  programs, 
in  terms  of  demonstrating  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  build  weapons  if  there  Is  no 
arms  agreement,  than  the  three  weap- 
ons systems  we  are  considering  today.  If 
the  major  weapons  systems  will  not  ful- 
fiU  the  role  of  "bargaining  chips" — and 
I  repeat  my  doubts  about  this  doctrine- 
then  nothing  will  fulfill  that  role. 

Furthermore,  the  three  weapons  sys- 
tems considered  here,  today — to  increase 
missile  accuracy — cannot  be  "traded 
away"  in  any  event.  Unlike  the  building 
of  new  missiles  or  bombers  or  subma- 
rines. It  is  not  possible  to  tell  by  Inde- 
pendent national  means  whether  the 
new  weapons  have  been  deployed  or  not. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  assume 
that  they  have  been  deployed.  And  It 
Is  certain  to  make  some  response  that 
will  drive  the  arms  race  up  yet  another 
notch. 

Therefore,  In  terms  of  Soviet  calcu- 
lations about  our  nuclear  forces,  there  Is 
no  middle  ground  of  "partial"  develop- 
ment, or  development  completed  with- 
out deployment.  And  if  the  strategic  ar- 
guments are  such  that  we  do  not  need 
these  weapons — and  might  even  reduce 
our  security  If  they  are  developed— then 
It  Is  imprudent  to  proceed  with  their  de- 
velc^ment,  certainly  at  this  time,  and 
perhaps  at  any  time  In  the  future,  as 
well. 

By  developing  these  new  weapons,  we 
will  only  be  "muddying  the  waters"  of 
mutual  deterrence,  at  a  time  when  these 
waters  need  to  be  crystal  clear  If  a  fur- 
ther arms  control  agreement  Is  to  be 
reached.  At  the  very  least  the  Soviet 
Union  will  need  time  to  calculate  the  ef- 


fects of  these  new  developments — and 
that  is  time  robbed  from  the  process  of 
reaching  the  next  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

To  be  sure,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  development  of  new  mis- 
sile systems;  and  so  are  we.  But  if  we 
wish  to  stop  their  efforts,  it  does  little 
good  to  embark  on  an  irreversible  course 
of  weapons  development,  with  the  added 
liability  of  increasing  the  threat — by 
however  little— to  Soviet  deterrent  capa- 
bilities. 

We  have  only  to  realize  the  reaction 
here  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  building 
these  same  weapons,  to  understand  why 
we  must  now  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  further  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  now  clear  to  us  that 
we  can  survive  any  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  devastate  it  in  return— many 
times  over.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  simi- 
lar capability  with  regard  to  us.  And 
there  Is  no  reasonable  possibility  In  the 
near  future  for  these  two  certainties  to 
be  called  into  question. 

Yet  the  arms  race  goes  on,  even  though 
it  no  longer  makes  any  real  strategic 
sense.  To  be  sure,  there  is  poliUcal  sense 
to  the  arms  race — to  prevent  either  side 
from  gaining  such  an  apparent  advan- 
tage In  nuclear  striking  power  that  third 
parties  would  judge  the  superpowers' 
relative  national  power  in  terms  of  these 
disparities.  This  is  a  psychological  prob- 
lem, a  problem  of  perception,  rather  than 
a  true  strategic  problem. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  joined  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  endorsing  the  concept 
of  "substantial  overall  equality"  as  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  nuclear  striking  power.  The 
administration  uses  a  roughly  similar 
concept,  called  "essential  equivalence." 
But  for  several  years  that  situation  has 
existed.  As  a  result,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
continuing  to  pile  arms  upon  arms. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  go  through  the 
narrow  calculus  of  each  new  weapons 
system,  pretending — erroneously— that 
tiny  shifts  In  the  balance  will  have  im- 
portant strategic  effects,  then  we  will 
never  get  off  the  treadmill  of  the  arms 
race.  We  will  be  "experted"  to  death, 
figuratively  speaking.  Rather,  we  need 
merely  to  accoimt  for  the  political  bal- 
ance In  our  nuclear  arms,  and  then  call 
a  halt  to  the  constant  tinkering  with 
marginal  factors  In  the  overall  strategic 
balance. 

For  this  reason,  again,  developing 
high-accuracy  weapons  will  "muddy  the 
waters"  of  discussion  and  agreement,  by 
distracting  attention  from  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  nuclear  stability,  and 
from  the  fundamental  facts  of  substan- 
tial overall  equality. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recently  returned 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  where  I  discussed 
issues  of  the  arms  race  and  arms  control 
with  top  Soviet  officials,  and  with  experts 
of  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A. 

I  come  back  convinced  that  this  Is  a 
critical  time  In  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations, and  particularly  in  trying  to  halt 
the  arms  race.  Despite  the  historic  agree- 
ments of  2  years  ago,  the  nuclear  clouds 
are  still  on  the  horizon.  In  fact  there  Is  a 
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danger  that  we  will  be  lulled  by  a  false 
sense  of  accomplishment  into  failing  to 
take  decisive  steps  in  the  search  for 
further,  more  lasting,  agreements. 

In  Moscow,  I  gained  some  insight  into 
the  thinking  of  Soviet  leaders  on  these 
issues.  They  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  move  forward  in  the  near  future  in 
this  area — and  particularly  with  regard 
to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
This  expressed  commitment  may  not  be 
deep — or  even  sincere.  But  if  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  sustained  if  we  fail  to  give 
it  our  support.  Soviet  s\ispicions  of  our 
motives  will  grow,  paralleling  the  growth 
of  suspicions  here  every  time  that  the 
Soviet  Union  develops  or  deploys  a  new 
weapon. 

This  will  be  particularly  so  if  we  begin 
work  on  weapons  that  will  threaten  Sovi- 
et land-based  missiles.  The  Russians  are 
likely  to  interpret  this  action  as  part  of 
a  long-run  U.S.  policy  threatening  their 
deterrent  posture.  And  to  understand  this 
point,  we  only  have  to  think  of  the  reac- 
tion here  If  the  Russians  were  developing 
the  same  weapons  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  fund,  here,  today. 

I  believe  that  it  is  critical  at  this  time 
to  strengthen  those  forces  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  are  prepared  to  work  seri- 
ously for  a  halt  to  the  arms  race,  as 
opposed  to  those  forces  that  would  just 
as  soon  see  the  arms  race  go  on.  And 
we  should,  of  course,  expect  similar  sup- 
port for  efforts  in  this  country  to  limit 
the  growth  of  nuclear  arms. 

We  are  still  a  long  way  from  basing 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
trust.  That  trust  must  be  earned  by  Sovi- 
et leaders.  But  in  the  process,  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  for  us  to  work  against 
the  development  of  Soviet  trust  In  our 
Intentions  by  developing  weapons  that 
can  only  raise  the  level  of  the  arms  race, 
and  raise  questions — however  small — 
about  the  survivability  of  their  land- 
based  missile  force. 

We  have  foimd  it  possible  to  work  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  many  areas  in  the 
past  few  years — step  by  careful  step. 
Each  accomplishment — in  arms  control, 
scientific  cooperation,  European  secur- 
ity— has  been  based  on  an  effort  to  reach 
agreements  In  our  mutual  interest,  with- 
out seeking  significant  advantages. 
Agreements  have  emerged  only  where 
there  has  been  a  mutual  forbearance  and 
restraint.  Such  forbearance  and  restraint 
is  needed  in  the  Senate  today,  if  we  are 
to  move  forward  In  this  crucial  area. 

It  Is  time  to  go  beyond  the  numbers 
game  in  nuclear  strategy.  It  Is  time  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  weapons  developers 
in  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  time  for  us  here  to  encourage 
the  forces  of  restraint  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  expect  similar  support  In 
return.  And  it  Is  time  for  us  to  take 
decisive  steps  towards  restraint  that  will 
help  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
Mclntyre  amendment  represents  a 
fundamental  commitment  to  sanity — 
and  to  helping  break  the  dynamics  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  rswje  once  and  for 
all.  Adopting  this  amendment  will  give 
President  Nixon  support  at  Moscow  In 
the  truest  sense — support  for  a  genuine 


halt  In  the  nuclear  spiral,  and  for  a  real 
arms  agreement. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
today  a  profound  and  fateful  decision  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
surface,  the  issue  is  whether  to  develop 
programs  to  improve  the  accuracy  and 
power  of  our  strategic  missile  forces.  But 
underneath,  there  are  far  deeper  issues. 
Are  we  in  control  of  our  own  strategic 
decisions?  Are  we  In  control  of  the  most 
lethal  technology  known  to  man?  And 
finally,  are  we  to  continue  with  the  policy 
of  deterrence  which  has  safeguarded  the 
peace  through  more  than  25  years  of  the 
nuclear  age? 

The  question  of  control  over  our  own 
strategic  decisions  is  a  very  important 
one.  One  of  the  major  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  these  first  strike  hard 
target  programs  is  that  the  Soviets  seem 
to  be  moving  in  this  direction.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  said  that  the  So- 
viets must  not  be  allowed  to  have  an 
option  that  we  do  not  have. 

I  believe  it  does  not  make  sense  to  ape 
the  strategy  and  weapons  systems  of  po- 
tential enemies. 

What  option  is  it  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  with  their  new  missiles?  They  could 
attack  our  ICBM  forces  with  only  a 
fraction  of  their  own.  The  President  has 
said  that  faced  with  such  an  attack  he 
would  be  concerned  that  he  might  be 
deterred  from  retaliation  because  our 
cities  would  still  be  held  hostage.  Is  this 
the  kind  of  attack  that  we  are  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with? 

I  believe  that  scenario  is  nonsense. 
The  Soviets  could  not  carry  out  such  an 
attack  and  inflict  less  than  10  million 
prompt  U.S.  fatalities.  Would  they  really 
feel  safe  from  retaliation? 

But  more  important,  is  this  an  option 
that  we  want?  To  be  able  to  attack  all  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  ICBM's  with  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own  forces  in  the  hopes  that 
we  can  somehow  deter  them  from  re- 
taliating? I  shudder  to  think  that  such 
an  option  is  seriously  considered  and  be- 
lieved to  be  a  realistic  one  for  the  United 
States.  If  so,  the  madness  that  lies  be- 
hind pursuing  these  programs  is  deeper 
than  any  of  us  may  have  believed. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  need  for  these 
programs  if  one  aims  for  flexibility,  for  a 
capability  to  destroy  only  a  handful  of 
Soviet  ICBM  silos.  This  can  be  done  with 
the  forces  we  have  today.  No,  the  only 
pm-pose  of  these  programs  is  to  destroy 
efficiently  with  only  a  fraction  of  our  own 
ICBM  forces  the  full  ICBM  deployment 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  raises  the  second  issue.  Can  we 
exert  political  control  over  lethal  tech- 
nology? Some  argue  one  cannot  control 
technology.  That  may  be  true.  But  we 
can  control  the  application  of  technol- 
ogy. We  can  today  decide  whether  we 
want  a  bigger  warhead  for  Minuteman 
in.  Whether  we  want  more  accuracy  for 
the  Minuteman  forces.  Whether  we  want 
a  terminally  guarded  maneuvering  re- 
entry vehicle  that  can  find  Its  way  down 
right  on  top  of  a  Soviet  ICBM  silo. 

First,  let  us  take  accuracy.  The  exist- 
ing acciu-acy  of  the  Minuteman  ni  is 
such  that  the  miss  distance  of  Minute- 
man  warheads  Is  no  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance from  this  Chamber  to  most  of  our 


offices.  Now  It  is  argued  we  must  cut  that 
distance  in  half.  The  reason  advanced  is 
that  we  want  to  reduce  imintended  col- 
lateral damage. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  seen  the 
photographs  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
The  weapons  we  are  talking  about  are 
8  to  10  times  more  powerful  than  those 
weapons.  Are  we  really  to  believe  that 
an  improvement  in  accuracy  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  is  going  to  radically  alter 
the  amount  of  damage  we  would  inflict 
using  such  weapons?  If  the  Nagasaki 
bomb  struck  400  feet  north  or  south  of 
where  it  did,  would  it  really  have  made 
much  difference  to  the  people  of  that 
city? 

In  considering  limited  options,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  he  has  in 
mind  situations  in  which  only  a  handful 
of  weapons  might  be  used.  It  is  obviously 
clear  that  in  such  situations  the  key  to 
unintended  damage  is  the  target  selected 
and  not  the  accuracy  of  the  weapon  in- 
volved. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  reason  to 
increase  Minuteman  yield.  Doubling  the 
power  of  Minuteman's  warheads  with 
the  MK  12A  to  something  approaching 
20  times  that  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb 
will  not  reduce  unintended  collateral 
damage  and  provide  a  more  discrete  at- 
tack capabihty.  Rather  the  purpose  is  to 
develop  the  capability  to  attack  Soviet 
ICBM  silos  efficiently  and  with  only  a 
fraction  of  our  own  ICBM  force. 

The  facts  are  this:  If  the  improve- 
ments in  Minuteman  accuracy  and  In- 
creases in  the  power  of  the  Minuteman 
warhead  are  put  into  practice,  only  half 
of  our  Minuteman  force  will  be  able  to 
destroy  80-90  percent  of  the  present 
Soviet  ICBM  force.  I  ask  you  all  In  this 
chamber  to  contemplate  how  you  would 
regard  Soviet  intentions,  how  you  would 
measure  the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  how 
you  would  feel  about  proceeding  with 
detente  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  that 
kind  of  capability  against  the  Minute- 
man  ICBM  force. 

This  is  where  we  ccwne  full  circle.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  appear  to  be  develop- 
ing such  forces.  So  the  question  is,  what 
should  be  our  response?  I  consider  the 
Soviet  developments  dangerous,  wrong- 
headed,  and  foolhardy.  But  I  also  con- 
sider that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  We  will  be  just  as  foolhardy  and 
just  as  wrong-headed  if  we  pursue  the 
same  kinds  of  programs. 

At  Issue  here  Is  whether  we  want  to 
sustain  the  policy  of  deterrence  which 
has  served  us  so  well  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  whether  we 
want  to  go  off  on  the  dangerous  tangent 
of  thinking  that  we  can  develop  what 
are  often  called  true  warfighting  capa- 
bilities. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  be 
able  to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  And  these 
programs  are  the  result  of  the  endless 
search  for  some  kind  of  capability  that 
is  supposed  to  make  sense  in  doing  so. 
But  if  we  can  destroy  all  of  the  Soviet 
ICBMs  that  will  not  prevent  us  from 
suffering  the  most  awful  retaliation  In 
return.  And  the  same  goes  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  best  posture  Is  one  in  which  the 
retaliatory  and  deterrent  forces  of  both 
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sides  are  secure  from  atta  :k.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  counterforce  develop- 
ments, to  protect  and  impiove  the  ability 
of  our  forces  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  nons<  nsical  to  make 
Minuteman  a  more  urgeni  target. 

Putting  a  first  strike  capibility  into  our 
ICBM's  is  like  leading  wit  i  our  right.  It 
invites  the  counterpunch.  1 1  places  a  pre- 
mium on  preemptive  strites.  It  forces 
both  sides  Into  a  launch  on  warning  pos- 
ture, a  hair-trigger  in  wlich  during  a 
crisis  both  sides  are  under  enormous 
pressure  to  use  their  forces  before  they 
are  lost  to  the  other  side. 

DESTKOT    OUR    MISS  LXS 

The  appropriate  respons ;  then  to  the 
threat  we  face  from  the  So  ^iet  hard  tar- 
get counterforce  is  not  liarc  target  coun- 
terforce on  our  part.  The  pr  jper  response 
Is  to  Increase  the  survivability  of  our 
forces,  through  mobUlty.  th:  ough  putting 
more  forces  at  sea,  throug!  i  land  or  air 
mobUe  ICBM's.  and  diversii  cation  of  our 
forces  such  as  land-  aid  sea-based 
cruise  mlssUe  forces.  Through  informa- 
tion all  of  these  programs  £  re  underway 
and  can  assure  that  we  can  hit  any  tar- 
get we  want,  any  time  we  ^ant.  that  we 
can  retaliate  massively,  thdt  we  can  re- 
taliate selectively. 

The  only  option  we  wiU  have  foregone 
Is  the  option  of  Inviting  an  attack  upon 
ourselves.  That  la  the  opt  on  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wishe  i  us  to  have 
and  which  we  today  must  re  ect. 

My  amendment  to  the  de  ense  appro- 
priations authorization  bill  i^  aimed  pre- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  spending 
funds  for  research  and  development 
must  make  a  determinaUon  that  this  ex- 
pendlture  is  for  increasing^  the  ability 
of  our  ICBM  forces  to  wittetand  a  So- 
viet attack  or  to  otherwise  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  these  forces,  but  that  the 
funds  are  not  for  the  purposf  of  Increas- 
ing our  already  significant  Capability  to 
attack  Soviet  ICBM  sUos.      T 

I  want  to  point  out  that  ttiis  require- 
ment Is  not  a  categoric  one.  We  must  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  certain  survivabil- 
ity measures,  which  may  be  Very  impor- 
tant to  us,  might  also  marginally  in- 
crease our  counterforce  cap4billty   I  do 
not  believe  we  should  excluJe  such  de- 
velopments.  For    this   reaso^,    my    bill 
would  not  rule  out  research  afcd  develop- 
ment on  new  higher  thrust  bropellants 
even  though  in  the  far  distant  future 
this  might  lead  to  larger,  mc^e  counter- 
,\^u  w?^^^®  "^°*  weight,  trhe  reason 
Is  that  this  same  technology  can  be  ap- 
plied to  smaller,  lighter  balliatic  missiles 
which  might  be  carried  in  a  mobile  mode 
We  must  recognize  that  a  fule  of  rea- 
son is  required,  a  sense  of  pnoporUon  is 
required.  What  is  frightening  U  that  this 
sense  of  proportion  no  longer  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Pentagon.  We  muat  make  the 
position  of  the  Senate  quite  clear  that 
we  want  our  ICBM  forces  to  survive  that 
we  do  not  want  our  ICBM  forces  threat- 
ening the  deterrent  of  the  Soflet  Union 
for  the  net  result  will  only  bej  to  under- 
mine our  own  deterrent  I 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  the  stra- 
tegic implications  of  these  programs  and 


I  have  not  mentioned  SALT.  SALT  Is 
Important  and  I  hope  it  can  bring  these 
kinds  of  developments  under  control 
But  considerations  of  these  programs 
must  not  faU  into  the  category  of  a 
meamngless  debate  over  how  to  nego- 
tiate m  SALT.  They  are  not  bargaining 
chips.  They  are  far  too  dangerous  for 
that.  One  does  not  play  poker  with 
lighted  dynamite. 

The  relationship  between  these  pro- 
grams and  SALT  is  this:  I  h<^e  SALT 
can  control  them.  But  if  SALT  cannot 
control  them,  if  the  Soviets  proceed  to 
develop  and  deploy  such  a  capability  on 
their  side,  we  should  not  compound  their 
foolishness  by  doing  so  ourselves.  Even  if 
SALT  fails,  we  should  not  go  forward 
with  these  first  strike  programs.  They 
will  only  raise  the  premium  on  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  We  should  go  forward  with 
survivabUlty  programs  that  will  make 
a  Soviet  first  strike  Impossible. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  those  colleagues  for 
whom  all  of  my  argrmients  may  have  had 
little  effect.  For  those  who  believe  It  Is 
important  to  have  a  hard  target  counter- 
force  capability,  let  me  say  this:  The  last 
place  that  one  should  place  such  a  ca- 
pability Is  in  a  potentially  vulnerable 
system  like  Minuteman.  If  one  wants  an 
effective  counterforce  capability  and  still 
have  some  modicum  of  stabOity,  the  best 
place  to  pursue  such  an  option  is  with 
our  submarine  based  missile  forces.  They 
are  relatively  secure  from  a  preemptive 
attack,  and  the  throw  weight  of  our  sub- 
marine launched  mIssUes  is  double  that 
of  the  Minuteman  and  so  the  system  It- 
self Inherently  has  a  greater  capability 
for  the  kind  of  hard  target  counterforce 
options  some  may  wish  to  have. 

So  by  any  measure.  Mr.  President, 
these  programs  make  no  sense.  They  do 
not  enhance  stablhty.  They  do  not  make 
us  more  secure.  They  deny  us  only  one 
option— the  option  of  making  ourselves  a 
more  tempting  target  for  Soviet  attack 
In  a  crisis.  SALT  should  control  these 
programs.  But  If  not,  then  our  own  Gov- 
ernment should  control  them. 

These  programs  will  not  protect  our 
deterrent.  These  programs  will  provoke 
deeper  anxiety  In  any  crisis.  They  will 
place  a  premium  on  striking  first  In  a 
nuclear  war.  They  run  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  dampening  down 
world  tensions  and  avoiding  nuclear  war. 
They  are.  In  short,  the  wrong  programs 
being  pursued  at  the  wrong  time  for  the 
wrong  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  of  vital 
Importance  that  we  keep  fuUy  In  mind, 
as  we  debate  this  question,  the  rapid 
pace  of  Soviet  developments  In  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  currently  devel- 
oping and  deploying  a  vast  array  of  new 
strategic  weapons  systems.  By  mid- 1974 
the  Soviet  Inventory  of  operational  ICBM 
launchers  will  be  1,575,  up  25  since  1  year 
ago;  their  submarine  mlssUes  have  In- 
creased from  550  to  660  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  contrast,  our  own  forces  liave 
remained  steady  at  1.054  ICBM's  and 
856  SLBM's. 

Tlie  current  array  of  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  Is  sufllclenUy  frightening.  Th^ 
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have  288  huge  SS-9  mlssUes,  which  carry 
a  sufficiently  large  warhead  to  be  usable 
hi  attacking  hard  targets  such  as  our 
Mmuteman.  They  are  now  deploying  the 
new  Delta  class  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine which  carries  a  4.200-mile-range 
missile— a  range  which  our  SLBM's  wm 
not  have  until  Trident  Is  deployed. 

But  on  top  of  this  existing  force,  the 
Soviets  are  engaged  in  a  great  number  of 
new  projects: 

Four  new  Soviet  ICBM's  are  currently 
completmg  flight  testing.  At  least  three 
of  these  carry  MIRVed  warheads-de- 
signed to  nullify  the  overall  strategic  bal- 
ance established  by  SALT  I.  of  even 
more  critical  importance,  two  of  these 
missiles  appear  to  have  a  cold  launch  ca- 
pabihty.  which  permits  the  reusing  of  the 
sUo  for  another  missile  in  a  very  short 
tune— just  as  one  reloads  a  cannon.  This 
is  of  great  importance  because  it  would 
mean  we  could  no  longer  calculate  Soviet 
strength  on  the  basis  of  number  of  mis- 

^SS'  ^°'"  ^^^  ^^^°  ^^^'^  ^"^""^^  ^^^ 

thU'fl^  it  ^^i<^ence  to  suggest  strongly 
that  the  Soviets  have  no  less  than  12  new 
offensive  ballistic  missile  systems  In  the 
research  and  development  stage. 

K  "^^  11^  ®°^^*  supersonic  strategic 
bomber,  the  ■'Backfire",  is  now  in  produc- 
tion, and  the  first  squadron  should  be 
operational  this  year.  Air  Force  maga^ 
zine  reports  that:  i-c  maKa 

American  and  British  design  engineers  are 
unanimous  m  their  opinion  tiat  bIS  ^ 
U^^ntlnental  range  and  that  the  new  alr- 
CTafts  hlgh-altltude  range  Is  greater  than 

Sf^on  '='*"lfie<J  "  an  Intercontinental 

Though  the  Soviets  currently  lack 
tanker  aircraft  for  air-to-air  refueling  of 
bombers,  there  are  Indications  that  the 
new  IL-76  transport  Is  being  developed 
as  a  tanker  for  the  Backfire. 

The  new  Soviet  missile  program  rep- 
resents a  quantum  jump  in  throw- 
weight.  The  SS-19,  which  appears  to  be 
the  replacement  for  the  SS-11— the 
standard  Soviet  ICBM,  more  than  1  000 
of  which  are  now  deployed— has  2  to  3 
tto^the  throw-weight  of  the  SS-11 
secretary  Schleslnger  has  stated  that, 
n^**^^*^"  deployment  of  these  new  mls- 
sUes.  the  Soviets  "can   have  something  in 

T^B«    ?!  *"  **''  *°  ^^'^^  "nUllon  pounds  of 

T^««    tl^ow-welght.    MS    compared    to    our 

ds.     °*  °'  approximately   two  million 


Force    magazine    further    notes 


Air 
that: 

The  four  new  Soviet  ICBM's  Incorporate 
w^t  for  th«  USSR  constitutes  a  techno- 
logical breakthrough,  a  post-boost  vehicle 
amUar  to  those  of  Minuteman  in  and  the 
03  Navy's  SLBMs.  which  serve  to  dispense 
multiple  IndependenUy  targeted  BVs 
(MIRVs)  .  .  .  m  addition,  aU  four  systems 
have  digital  computers  aboard  their  post- 
boost  vehicles.  The  "staggering  and  surpris- 
ing breadth  and  depth"  of  the  Soviet  ICBM 
modernization  program,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Schleslnger,  Is  further  manifested  by 
"new  guidance  concepts,  two  different  types 
of  poet-boost  vehicle  propiUslon.  and  two 
different  types  of  Uunch  tAchnlquea." 

Hand  In  glove  with  the  ICBM  tevalopniAnt 
programs  Is  what  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Moorer,  has  de- 
scribed as  "the  parallel  construction  and 
modification  of  hardened  silos,  capable  of 
surviving  appreciably  higher  overpressure 
and  ground  shocks."  Some  U.S.  analysts  be- 
lieve that  some  Soviet  hardening  levels  ex- 
ceed 3,000  PSI  overpressures,  or  triple  the 
hardness   of   the   older   Soviet   missile   silos. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
dare  not  remain  idle  in  the  face  of  these 
developments.  The  Soviets  rely  on  ever- 
greater  throw-weight,  hence  megaton- 
nage,  in  building  their  counterforce  capa- 
bility, instead  of  the  increased  accuracy 
which  we  prefer;  but  the  effect  Is  largely 
the  same. 

If  we  fall  to  respond  to  these  Soviet 
initiatives,  it  will  be  a  clear  sign  to  Mos- 
cow that  they  can  proceed  with  impu- 
nity to  acquire  worldwide  strategic  supe- 
riority. Mr.  Victor  Zorza,  the  well-known 
commentator  on  Soviet  affairs,  reports  in 
the  Post  on  June  4  that: 

In  a  new  contribution  to  the  Kremlin  de- 
bate on  the  summit  meeting  which  Is  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  this  month,  Soviet  De- 
fense Minister  Andrei  Grechko  argues  force- 
fuUy  for  a  "qualitative  leap"  in  Soviet  arms 
development  .  .  .  Grechko's  argument  Is  ev- 
idently designed  to  convince  the  Kremlin 
that  the  Soviet  arms  program  is  so  well  ad- 
vanced that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  it 
half-way  .  .  .  the  "necessary  prerequisites," 
he  says,  "are  now  being  created  for  this  new 
arms  leap — scientific  and  technical,  economic 
and  military.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  con- 
siderable experience  in  making  new  weapons. 
Measures  are  now  being  taken  to  perfect  the 
defense  production  base. 

We  cannot  permit  Marshal  Grechko 
to  argue  to  the  central  committee  that 
the  United  States  will  not  respond  to  this 
arms  program.  We  must  make  It  clear 
that  we  will  respond,  that  the  choice  Is 
either  arms  control  or  an  arms  race — not 
a  one-sided  build-up  of  Soviet  power.  The 
development  of  increased  accuracy  for 
our  missile  warheads  is  a  critical  part  of 
the  message  we  must  send  to  Moscow.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  make  the  clarity  of 
that  message  unmistakable,  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  SCHWETKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  joined  in  cosp<msoring  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment  No.  1405,  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an 
important  new  role  in  protecting  our 
national  Interest  in  connection  with 
technology  transfers  to  certain  "con- 
trolled countries,"  as  defined  in  the 
amendment. 

In  last  Friday's  debate  on  this  pro- 
posal, there  was  some  suggestion  that 
the  President  already  has  the  type  of  re- 
view authority  which  this  amendment 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
that  therefore  the  amendment  Is  un- 
necessary. Frankly,  I  did  not  find  this 
suggestion  very  reassuring,  because  the 
President  is  also  presently  required  by 
law  to  make  Individual  national  Interest 
determinations  for  each  Exlmbank  Com- 
munist country  transaction,  and  yet  the 
administration  has  resisted  this  require- 
ment like  the  plague. 

After  the  administration  refused  to 
obey  the  Comptroller  General's  ruling 
requiring  such  individual  national  inter- 
est determinations  for  Exlmbank  trans- 
actions. I  offered  an  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  restating 


existing  law.  When  my  amendment  was 
considered  in  conference,  the  adminis- 
tration produced  a  document  entitled, 
"Problems  Created  by  the  Schweiker 
Amendment  to  H.R.  14013,"  which  pre- 
sumably represented  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  my  amendment.  This 
document  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

If  the  Conference  Committee  accepts  the 
Schweiker  Amendment,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  obtain  over  280  Individual  findings 
of  national  interest  from  the  President.  This 
Is  clearly  an  undue  and  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  amend- 
ment No.  1405  will  be  considered  at 
length  tomorrow,  I  wanted  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today, 
as  background  for  tomorrow's  debate.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  administra- 
tion contending  that  review  of  280  Ex- 
lmbank transactions  would  be  "an  undue 
and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  Presi- 
dent;" on  the  other  hand  it  is  suggested 
that  the  President  Is  already  carefully 
reviewing  every  individual  technology 
transfer  proposal,  so  amendment  No. 
1405  Is  unnecessary.  I  understand  there 
are  over  200  proposed  technology  trans- 
fers in  the  computer  area  alone,  and  so 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  this  review 
burden  is  so  much  less  onerous  today 
than  a  similar  requirement  was  2  weeks 
ago  when  my  Exlmbank  amendment  was 
considered. 

I  suspect  the  answer  is  that  many 
technology  transfers  are  simply  not  get- 
ting very  close  scrutiny,  anywhere  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy,  and  I  believe 
amendment  No.  1405  would  remedy  this 
situation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  birth  of  the  atom  bomb  the 
military  has  been  deeply  troubled.  For 
the  first  time — they  had  weapwns  which 
they  could  never  use.  And  even  if  the 
weapons  could  be  used,  the  military  had 
more  than  it  needed  to  destroy  all  Rus- 
sian cities.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara  stated  that  with  200 
warheads  we  could  wipe  out  every  major 
Soviet  city.  And  here  the  military  has 
sat  with  over  6,000. 

This  was  obviously  an  unnatural  situ- 
ation for  military  men  reared  on  a  no- 
tion that  weapons  are  obtained  to  fight 
with  as  well  as  to  deter  wars.  For  years, 
the  DOD  think  tanks  have  been  casting 
around  for  rationale  that  would  make 
nuclear  war  thinkable  and  in  the  process 
find  a  mission  for  surplus  nuclear  war- 
heeds. 

It  must  have  tried  the  patience  and 
imaginations  of  scores  of  DOD  thinkers 
to  determine  how  many  warheads  can 
balance  on  top  of  a  missile.  In  fact,  with 
the  advent  of  ABM,  it  Is  likely  that  they 
all  rejoiced.  McNamara  said  In  1965. 
We  really  don't  know  how  many  warheads 
we  would  need  to  penetrate  an  effective 
Soviet  defense. 

There  was  now  cause  to  keep  manu- 
facturing warheads,  and  even  a  new 
theory  called  counterforce. 

TUK    DSTEaaCNCK    DECISION 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  evolution 
of  thinking — Tery  briefly— before  and 
after  the  atom  bomb. 


Until  recently  in  our  national  history. 
Americans  beheved  that  when  wars  were 
thrust  upon  us,  the  United  States  could 
win  them.  Our  history  through  1945 
confirmed  this  belief,  since  the  United 
States  had  won  every  one  of  its  wars,  de- 
manding and  receiving  either  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  or  a  favorable  nego- 
tiated peace.  Thus  until  1945  American 
military  policy  was  built  on  the  assump- 
tion that  at  least  an  adequate  defense 
and  most  likely,  victory,  could  be  at- 
tained if  this  Nation  had  to  go  to  war. 
Since  1945,  this  assumption  has  been 
more  doubtful.  The  impact  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  its  successors  have  gradually 
persuaded  most  military  strategists  that 
modem  war  could  not  be  won  and  that  in 
such  a  war  even  defense  of  American 
interests  might  well  be  impossible. 

As  this  view  has  become  popularized, 
policymakers  asked  themselves  what  goal 
there  would  be  for  American  military 
power  if  victory  and  defense  were  out- 
moded. The  answer  they  worked  out  was 
that  our  military  power  should  be  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  wars  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  a  word — deterrence. 

Out  of  deterrence  came  two  distinct 
schools  of  thought:  Counterforce  and 
massive  retaliation,  or  mutual  assured 
destniction — ^MAD — that  has  prevailed 
for  15  years.  MAD  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  it  was  best  to  make  nuclear 
war  unthinkable.  One  side  was  deterred 
from  attacking  because  it  knew  that  its 
cities  and  economy  would  be  destroyed 
in  a  retaliatory  attack. 

This  was  the  theory  most  accepted  by 
U-S.  planners.  DOD  publicly  stated  so. 
many  times.  On  October  5,  1971,  the 
DOD  position  on  this  was  made  amply 
clear.  Here  is  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  in  their  position  paper  on 
proposed  amendments  No.  448  and  449 
to  the  military  procurement  bill  that 
year; 

The  Defense  Department  cannot  support 
the  proposed  amendments.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  United  States  to  not  develop  a  weapon 
system  whose  deployment  could  reasonably 
be  construed  by  the  Soviets  as  having  a  flrst- 
strtke  capabUlty.  Such  a  deployment  might 
provide  an  mccntlve  tor  the  Soviets  to  strike 
first . . . 

I  stand  squarely  on  that  ground.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Department  of  Defense  comes 
out  against  an  amendment  that  would  put 
more  money  In  a  bill. 

We  do  not  need  this  type  of  Improvements 
In  payload  and  gtUdance  now,  the  type  of 
Improvements  that  are  proposed,  in  order 
to  have  the  option  of  attacking  mUltary 
targets  other  than  cities.  Our  accuracy  is 
already  sufficiently  good  to  enable  us  to 
attack  any  kind  of  target  we  want,  ard  to 
avoid  collateral  damage  to  cities.  The  only 
reason  to  undertake  the  type  of  program  the 
amendment  suggests  to  to  be  ^ble  to  destroy 
enemy  mlssUes  in  their  sUos  before  they 
ar«  launched.  This  means  a  U.S.  strike  first, 
unless  the  adversary  should  be  so  stupid  as 
to  partially  attack  us,  and  leave  many  of  his 
ICBM's  In  their  silos  for  us  to  attack  in  a 
second  strike. 

In  contrast,  counterforce  is  conceived 
on  the  premise  that  one  side  or  the  other 
might  be  tempted  to  conduct  a  limited 
nuclear  war,  attacking  not  cities  but  mili- 
tary lnstallatl(His. 

U.S. — Nixon — thinking  to  this  concept 
has  slowly  evolved.  Evidence  that  the 
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United  States  would  be  tak  ng  a  turn  to 
counterforce  dates  back  to  1  (70  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  State  of  the  World  mes- 
sage. He  asked,  "Should  a  President,  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  attick.  be  left 
with  the  single  option  of  o  tiering  mass 
destruction  of  enemy  civilians.  In  the 
face  of  the  certainty  that  It  would  be 
followed  by  mass  slaughter  of  Ameri- 
cans?" 

Now,  in  recent  months,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger,  in  hU  budget  re- 
ports to  Congress  and  m  his  i  )ress  confer- 
ences has  explained  and  aupimed  the 
new,  Nixon  counterforce  th»ory  and  Its 
rationale.  Meanwhile,  in  a  r  )mputer  age 
when  warheads  can  be  progi  amed  to  hit 
several  targets,  the  Air  Foi  ce  has  tar- 
geted large  numbers  of  its  missiles  to 
strike  Soviet  military  insta  lations. 

"Strategic  flexibility"  is  v  hat  Schles- 
inger calls  it.  The  closest  ihat  he  has 
come  to  a  definition  was  when  he  ex- 
plained it  last  year  in  congn  ssional  tes- 
timony when  he  described  it  as  "having 
the  plans,  procedures,  force;  and  com- 
mand to  enable  the  United  £  tates  to  se- 
lect and  carry  out  the  response  appro- 
priate to  the  nature  and  lev  ;1  of  provo- 
cation." 

SCHLESINGER 'S  FALX^CIOrs  Al  CtTMENT 

This  statement  implies — er  -oneously 

that  the  previous  American  doctrine  of 
assured  destruction  lacked  tie  capacity 
for  flexible  options.  The  impl  cation  that 
new    types    and    numbers    cf   strategic 
weapons  are  required  is  simila  rly  ground- 
less. Wolfgang  Panofsky.  in  a  -ecent  arti- 
cle In  Foreign  Aflfairs,  point!  d  out  that 
there  Is  no  Inherent  technical  reason  that 
prevents  existing  American   retaliatory 
forces  from  being  employed  ii  a  limited 
manner.  Similarly,  as  Schlesin  ger  himself 
recently  confirmed,   the  Unted  States 
does  have  strategic  weapons  v  hich  could 
be  used  in  a  "limited  counter  orce  role  " 
What  neither  the  United  St£  tes  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  today  is  sn  efficient 
counterforce  capability  agalns ;  hard  tar- 
gets or  hardened  missile  silos.  For  exam- 
ple, the  United  States  could   presently 
destroy  some  of  the  Soviet  n  issUe  silos 
with  a  high  degree  of  confldenc  e,  but  only 
inefficiently— by  means  of  targ  ;ting  three 
or  four  missiles  on  each  sUo    With  an 
efficient     counterforce     capaUility     the 
number  of  missiles  targeted  a ;  each  silo 
might  be  reduced. 

In  sum,  the  doctrine  of  MAD  charac- 
terized as  inflexible  by  Nixon  and 
Schlesinger  is  not  Inflexible  al  all 

The  development  of  such  a  capability 
would  not  only  be  unwarranted  but  also 
dangerous.    Moving    to    a   cointerforce 
doctrine  would  also  represen    a  major 
pohcy  shift  since  in  the  past  ^ixon  and 
DOD   officials   have   frequentll'   assured 
Congress  that  the  United  States  would 
neither  develop  a  counterforce  capabU- 
ity  nor  any  weapons  "which  t  le  Soviets 
could  construe  as  having  a  frst  strike 
potential."  While  It  Is  possible  to  argue 
that  technically  a  hard- target  counter- 
force  capability  does  not  constK  ute  a  dis- 
anning  first  strike  potential  a  nee  both 
sides  will  maintain  relatively  L  ivulnera- 
ble  sea-based  missiles  and  bombers   the 
fact  remains  that  both  nationa  will  per- 
ceive such  a  capability  as  an  attempt  to 
achieve  such  a  potential  and  therefore 
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highly  provocative,  regardless  of  what  is 
technically  correct.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  those  Americans  who  for  years 
have  been  most  concerned  about  the  vul- 
nerability of  U.S.  ICBM's  to  a  Soviet  at- 
tack will  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
that  even  a  limited  U.S.  counterforce  po- 
tential can  generate  uncertainties  in 
Soviet  minds  about  our  intentions. 

Second,  the  acquisition  of  such  coun- 
terforce capabilities  would  increase  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and  the  poten- 
tial for  crisis  instabUity.  The  likelihood 
of  nuclear  war  wiU  be  increased  since 
a  counterforce  doctrine  and  related 
capabilities  will  make  nuclear  weapons 
more  usable  in  addition  to  making 
their  attractiveness  as  a  viable  policy 
option  superficially  greater.  Crisis  sta- 
bility will  be  decreased  since  with  hard- 
target  counterforce  capabilities  and  vul- 
nerable land-based  forces  each  side  will 
perceive  the  incentive  of  even  a  limited 
first-strike  capability  upon  the  enemy's 
missile  force  in  a  crisis  situation. 

Even  though  there  would  be  an  at- 
tractiveness to  use  it  as  a  first  strike 
however,  any  benefits  gained  from  such 
a  strike  would  be  short-sighted  and  Il- 
lusory since  each  nation  will  still  re- 
tain more  than  enough  weapons  to  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  cities  of  the  other.  In 
addition,  the  development  of  the  hard- 
target  counterforce  capability  will  only 
promote  further  strategic  arms  compe- 
tition between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  whUe  Impeding  if  not 
stopping  altogether  any  progress  in  arms 
control  in  SALT  or  elsewhere. 

THE  REAL  QUESTION 

The  question,  however,  of  whether  to 
employ  a  strategy  of  counterforce  or  mu- 
tual assured  destruction  should  not  be 
the  issue.  Bilateral  disarmament  should 
be  the  issue. 

As  long  as  we  continue  nuclear  deter- 
rence, we  shall  be  prolonging  the  fantas- 
tic paradox  in  which  the  fundamental 
mstnmient  for  preventing  war  means 
that  war,  if  it  comes,  must  be  quicker 
and  more  dreadful  than  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive.  So  long  as  we  continue 
nuclear  deterrence,  we  shall  be  pretend- 
ing that  we  have  so  completely  mastered 
the  subtle  balances  of  military  technol- 
ogy and  infinite  varlaUons  In  human  be- 
havior that  control  these  balances  that 
we  are  willing  to  wager  our  own  Uves  and 
the  fate  of  millions  on  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  the  system. 

The  elimination  of  all  weapons  and 
armed    forces    from    national    arsenals 
should  be  the  ultimate  objective  of  bi- 
lateral disarmament.  It  is  the  professed 
objective  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States— so  why  are  we  not 
making  any  headway?  It  is  the  imminent 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  that  has  made 
peace  so  urgent.  A  world  without  nuclear 
armaments  is  not  Utopia.  History  pro- 
vides ample  evidence  of  the  hells  wrought 
by  evil,  ambitious  men;   the  potentials 
for  destruction  that  science  has  created 
will  In  any  event  remain  In  men's  minds 
But  as  long  as  the  concept  of  deterrence 
monopolizes  the  strategies  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  there  can  be 
no  real  nuclear  disarmament  by  anyone 
WhUe  bUateral  nuclear  disarmament 
is  not  the  whole  answer,  what  it  can  do 
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is  change  the  human  situation  from  one 
which  man  cannot  handle  to  one  he  can 
n  an  aggressive  tyranny  plans  war,  there 
will  be  weeks,  months  or  years  In  which 
the  prospective  victims  can  take  action 
instead  of  mere  minutes.  The  danger 
of  uncontrollable  escalation  Into  thermo- 
nuclear war  in  hours  will  be  gone.  If 
mental  breakdown  or  failures  In  equip- 
ment occur,  the  consequenjes  will  not 
Include  the  immediate  deatHof  millions 
The  defects  in  the  system/ to  be  used  to 
keep  peace  can  be  discovered  and  han- 
dled in  a  process  of  gradual  evolution 
instead  of  in  the  universal  catacllsm  in- 
herent in  a  breakdown  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  or  counterforce. 

No  amount  of  effort  or  resources  de- 
voted to  nuclear  deterrence  of  any  kind 
is  any  substitute  for  a  hard  and  honest 
look  at  the  real  nature  of  the  problem  It 
may  give  us  a  certain  satisfaction  to  do 
things  that  are  not  directed  to  the  point- 
we  may  cling  to  the  false  notion  that  in 
the  end  our  only  protection  is  our  weap- 
ons, when  today  the  one  thing  our  weap- 
ons cannot  do  is  protect  us;  we  may  find 
the  products  of  our  technological  inge- 
nuity fascinating  and  vastly  impressive- 
our  national  economy  may  benefit  from 
ail  the  military  spending;  mass  action, 
rather  than  attention  to  the  individual 
may  be  the  norm  of  our  society.  But  bet- 
ter paths  are  open  to  us,  toward  our  goals 
of  national  security,  freedom  and  world 
peace. 

Mr  President,  in  recent  months  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  discussed  on 
the  issue  of  counterforce.  Two  of  the 
most  commendable  articles  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Michael  T.  Klare  In  the 
April  13  issue  of  Nation  and  by  Dr  Her- 
bert Scoville.  Jr.  in  the  spring  issue  of 
Foreign  Policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  CouNTEaFORCE  Strategy:   Making 
NucuBAR   War   "Thinkable" 
(By  Mlcliael  T.  Klare) 
With   none  of   the   fanfare   that   greeted 
John  Foster  Dulles'  famous  "Massive  Retalia- 
tion" speech  of  January  1954,  Secretary  of 
I^fense  James  R.  Schlesinger  on  January  10 
1974  announced  an  equally  momentous  shift 
in  U.S.  defense  policy.  WhUe  Massive  Retalia- 
tion assumes  that  U.S.  security  can  be  as- 
sured by  maintaining  an  Invulnerable  "sec- 
ond-strllce"  capabUity  that  would  level  an 
aggressor's  cities  and  factories  In  case  of  an 
attack   on   the   United   States,   Schleslngers 
new  "Counterforce"  doctrine  holds  that  we 
must  have  a  partial  arst-strlke  capability  to 
destroy  enemy  mlssUe  sUos  and  other  retalia- 
tory systems  in  the  event  of  a  future  super- 
power confrontation.  Noting  that  both  sides 
now   have   more   than   enough   weapons   to 

flT^  o  J*,*"^  ^^^"""^  *='*^^  ^  »  'ut^e  con- 
flict. Schlesinger  argued  that  a  President  may 
balk  at  ordering  such  a  "suicidal"  course  in 
the  face  of  hypothetical  Soviet  provocations, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  seek 
more  "credible"  options.  "The  range  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  all-out  strike  against 
an  opponent's  cities  can  be  contemplated  has 
narrowed  considerably."  and  thus  the  Penta- 
gon has  formulated  "targeting  options  which 
are  more  selective  and  which  do  not  neces- 
sarUy  Involve  major  mass  destruction  on  the 
other  side." 

Although  some  strategists  have  lauded  the 
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new  arms  system  as  a  "humane"  alternative 
to  Massive  Retaliation,  many  experts  believe 
that  the  Schlesinger  doctrine  Increases  rather 
than  lowers  the  risk  that  future  conflicts 
will  result  in  thermonuclear  devastation.  By 
providing  "intermediate"  steps  short  of  aU- 
out  attack  on  enemy  cities,  it  is  argued,  the 
new  strategy  makes  a  first-strike  nuclear 
attack  more  practical  and  attractive  than 
ever  before.  Thus  if  both  sides  possess  a 
counterforce  capability,  only  the  side  which 
strikes  first  can  be  assured  that  its  second- 
strike  retaliatory  forces  will  survive.  Further, 
by  stressing  tlie  increased  tisabilitp  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  "non-cataclysmic"  sce- 
narios, the  new  doctrine  expands  (at  least 
theoretically)  the  range  of  situations  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  "rationally"  be 
used. 

The  adoption  of  a  Counterforce  doctrine, 
according  to  Schlesinger,  Is  a  fait  accompli — 
VS.  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  have  alresMly  been 
"retargeted"  to  provide  a  "set  of  selective 
options  against  different  sets  of  targets,"  In- 
cluding military  targets.  But  the  future 
safety  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  force  can  be  as- 
sured, he  added,  only  if  the  United  States 
deploys  new  strategic  weapons  to  offset  antic- 
ipated advances  In  Soviet  missile  develop- 
ment. These  weapons  programs  are  expen- 
sive: in  the  fiscal  year  1975  Etefense  budget, 
the  Pentagon  has  allocated  $7.6  billion  for 
procurement  of  strategic  weapons  and  $8.4 
bUlion  for  research  and  development  (much 
of  It  devoted  to  strategic  programs ) ,  a  com- 
bined increase  of  $2.1  billion  over  1974.  This 
"surge"  In  defense  spending  will  be  used  to 
develop  a  series  of  new  strategic  systems — 
including  larger  warheads,  a  mobile  ICBM. 
a  new  ballistic  missile  submarine,  aircraft- 
launched  "cruise  "  missiles — that  will  each 
cost  many  billions  of  doUars  if  a  decision 
is  made  to  acquire  them  in  quantity.  Thus, 
the  survival  of  the  Coimterforce  doctrine  now 
rests  with  Congress,  which  must  decide  on 
the  validity  of  the  overall  concept  as  well 
as  its  many  component  systems.  Before  dis- 
cussing these  strategic  options,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  review  the  evolution  and  structure 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  capability. 

UntU  1974,  VS.  strategy  wa.s  based  on 
the  principle  of  "Assured  Destruction" — i.e.. 
the  maintenance  of  a  retaliatory  capability 
secure  enough  to  survive  an  enemy's  flrst- 
strlke  attack  and  then  cause  unacceptable 
damage  to  his  industries  and  urban  centers. 
(During  the  first  Nlion  Administration,  this 
principle  was  sometimes  expressed  as  main- 
tenance of  sufficiency  in  strategic  power.) 
With  both  sides  in  possession  of  such  a 
capabUlty,  the  nuclear  arms  race  was  stabil- 
ized in  a  condition  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  (MAD) — the  contemporary 
equivalent  of  Churchill's  "balance  of  terror- 
concept — that  has  discouraged  the  Initiation 
of  nuclear  war  for  more  than  two  decades. 
As  Its  share  of  MAD.  America's  strategic 
nuclear  capability  currently  consists  of  a 
"Triad"  system  of  manned  bombers,  land- 
based  missUes  and  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles, each  of  which  is  Intended  to  provide  a 
reliable  second-strike  capability  Independ- 
ently of  the  others.  This  "redundancy"  of 
strategic  weaponry  is  designed  to  provide  a 
hedge  against  future  Soviet  technological 
advances  that  might  neutralize  the  effective- 
ness of  one  or  two  U.S.  reUUatory  systems. 

Although  no  scientist  or  informed  lay- 
man would  doubt  that  military  technology 
will  continue  to  develop,  both  here  and  in 
Russia,  one  premise  that  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned is  that  for  at  least  the  next  ten  to 
fifteen  years  America's  missile  submarine 
fleet  win  provide  a  reUUatory  system  able  to 
survive  a  Soviet  flrst-strUce  attack  and  still 
cause  unaccepUble  damage  to  the  Russian 
heartland.  Former  CIA  offlolal  Herbert 
Scoville,  Jr.  asserted  in  1972;  "No  evidence 
h»s  yet  been  presented  that  the  Russian  A8W 
(anti-submarine    warfare]     program    could 


present  a  threat  to  the  Polaris  deterrent  in 
the  next  decade.  .  .  .  The  U^.  has  spent 
tens  of  bUllons  of  doUars  on  ASW  efforts 
over  the  past  twenty  years  and  :tui  does 
not  have  any  system  that  could  even  begin  to 
approach  the  kind  of  capabllty  that  would 
be  needed  to  eliminate  twenty  to  thirty  mis- 
sile submarines  almost  simultaneously."  The 
Russians,  moreover,  "are  far  behind  the 
United  States  in  this  area,  and  they  have  the 
seriouo  geographical  disadvantage  of  remote- 
ness from  and  unavaUabllity  of  land  areas 
contiguous  to  the  oceans  in  which  their  ASW 
systems  would  have  to  operate." 

Although  some  Defense  officials  argue 
that  the  USSR  might,  given  a  crash  research 
program  of  $10  bUlion  to  $20  blUion  lasting  a 
decade  or  so,  develop  an  advanced  ASW  sys- 
tem capable  of  posing  some  threat  to  VS. 
missile  submarines,  no  one  has  suggested 
that  such  a  system  could  conceivably  locate 
and  destroy  all  forty-one  Polaris  suns 
simultaneously.  And.  as  noted  by  Dr.  Scoville, 
"E%'en  one  missile  submarine  can  launch  160 
warheads  at  separate  industrial  centers  In 
the  USSR,  an  attack  that  the  Russians  could 
net  afford  even  if  the  United  States  had  been 
aiinihilated."  Thus,  if  Assured  Destruction 
were  the  sole  rationale  for  America's  stra- 
tegic arsenal,  the  missile  submarine  fleet 
alone  would  provide  a  more  than  adequate 
deterrent  capability,  and  the  deployment  of 
other  nuclear  systems  must  be  attributed  to 
other  considerations. 

Military  strategists  and  foreign  policy 
analysts  have  long  recognized  that  the  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons  provides  certain 
diplomatic  and  poUtical  benefits  beyond 
their  purely  military  function.  This  added 
leverage  accrues  from  predominantly  psycho- 
logical factors — the  awe  and  fear  that  are 
inspired  *jy  such  potent  weapons — and  so  in 
assessing  their  effectiveness  one  cannot  iise 
precise  technical  standards.  Even  though  one 
superpower  may  have  sufficient  ICBMs  to 
Insure  destruction  of  any  enemy  which  has 
ten  times  as  many  (thus  satisfying  the  re- 
quirement for  assured  retaliation),  the  two 
powers  are  not  considered  "equal"  by  either 
policy  maker  or  private  citizen.  "Outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  technical  experts."  Ed- 
ward Luttwak  wrote  In  1972.  "the  balance  of 
power  is  not  measured  in  operational  terms. 
Gross  numbers  and  crude  qualitative  factors 
provide  the  only  indices  of  strategic  poww 
which  are  widely  recognized.  .  .  ."  By  possess- 
ing "more" — however  irrelevant  to  deterrent 
capabilities — a  superpower  Is  considered  to 
have  leverage  in  International  relations  over 
the  power  having  'less."  Thus,  Moscow's 
"retreat"  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  19«2 
Is  widely  attributed  to  U£.  overall  superior- 
ity In  nuclear  arms. 

During  most  of  the  post-World  War  n  era. 
the  United  States  has  possessed  "more"  by 
every  measurable  standard  of  comparison — 
more  bombers,  more  missiles,  more  warheads. 
This  fact  largely  explains  the  confidence 
with  which  Amei-ican  policy  makers  entered 
into  overseas  defense  commitments  (the 
United  States  Is  now  pledged  to  provide  at 
least  some  assistance  In  the  event  of  war  to 
more  than  seventy-five  foreign  nations)  and 
committed  VS.  forces  to  combat  roles 
abroad.  By  1968.  however.  America's  nuclear 
advantage  was  begliuiing  to  fade,  and  con- 
sequently its  leadership  in  the  glo'jal  arena 
came  into  question  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II. 

After  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 
throughout  the  buUd-up  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Russia  ix>ured  tremendous  resovuves 
into  the  expansion  of  its  strategic  missile 
Inventory.  The  Soviet  pace  was  impressive: 
whereas  the  United  States  had  an  approxi- 
mate four-to-one  advantage  In  ICBMs  be- 
tween leea  and  19«e,  its  superiority  was  cut 
In  half  In  1967  and  had  dropped  to  equality 
by  1989.  when  both  sides  had  about  1.060 
launchers.  Slnoe  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  a  clear  advantage  In   the   number  of 


ICBM  launchers  (though  net  In  warheads), 
and  Defense  Department  analysts  believe 
that  this  lead  would  have  reached  a  two-to- 
one  superiority  by  1975  If  the  buUd-up 
hadn't  been  halted  by  SALT  I. 

Although  the  Soviet  missile  buUd-up  never 
threatened  the  survival  of  the  VS.  deterrent 
capa'Dllity,  it  did  threaten  VS.  dominance  In 
the  global  political  arena,  and  thus  was  re- 
garded as  a  grave  threat  to  overall  VS.  secu- 
rity. In  a  passage  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
SALT  hysteria,  James  D.  Hessman  provided 
this  assessment  of  the  strategic  balance  in 
Armed  Forces  Jout-nal: 

"1  Since  1945]  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  has 
been  greatly  expanded  and  refined,  but  what 
wis  then  a  monopoly  has  been  reduced  In 
gradual  stages  to  overwhelming  superiority, 
to  marginal  superiority,  to  "parity"  and  fi- 
nally to  the  current  "sufficiency."  By  1975. 
moreover,  according  to  present  estimates  .  .  . 
the  USSR  win  have  reversed  a  once-formid- 
able U.S.  advantage  and  wlU  enjoy  an  almost 
twc-to-one  margin  In  strategic  nuclear  mis- 
siles. Whether  VS.  "sufficiency"  at  that  time 
will  be  sufficient  to  deter  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail— is  a  speculative  question  at  best." 
The  notion  that  an  unfavorable  strategic 
balance  would  somehow  render  the  United 
States  vulnerable  to  Soviet  "blacknMiil"  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  America's  failure 
to  maintain  its  thermonuclear  lead  was  a 
sign  of  the  weakening  of  our  "national  will.  " 
"If  we  allow  our  superior  strength  to  become 
second  best."  Richard  NUon  asserted  during 
his  1968  Presidential  campaign,  "in  time  we 
will  generate  tensions  which  could  lead  to 
wan  first,  by  our  display  o;  physical  weak- 
ness and  flabby  icill.  and.  second,  by  tempt- 
ing an  aggressor  to  take  risks  that  would 
compel  us  to  respond."  (Emphasis  added.) 

For  Nixon,  always  alert  to  the  shifting  cal- 
culus of  power,  "second  best"  status  in  stra- 
tegic power  (i.e.,  in  the  world's  perception  of 
that  power)  was  unacceptable.  Thus,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  he 
remarked.  "We  saw  what  It  meant  to  the 
Soviets  when   they   were  second." 

The  political  implications  of  sirategic  su- 
periority are  equally  clear  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  who  has  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  U.S.  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  "stable  structure  of  peace"  with  the  USSR 
Is  contingent  upon  continued  U.S.  supertority 
in  strategic  weaponry.  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
aro  determined  to  enhance  America's  stra- 
tegic pKXition  vls-a-vls  the  USSR  and  thence 
to  e.xplolt  the  political  leverage  afforded  by 
that  nuclear  superiority.  This  determination 
has  materialized  In  two  major  thrusts:  the 
strategic  arms  limitation  talks  in  Helsinki 
and  Vienna  which  culminated  in  the  SALT 
agreements  of  1972.  and  the  development  of 
new  offensive  strategic  weapons  leading  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  Counterforce  capabUity. 
When  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  36.  1972. 
the  SALT  agreements  were  hailed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  as  "tangible  evidence  that  man- 
kind need  not  live  forever  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  nuclear  war";  subsequent  events  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  content  of  the  ac- 
cords was  dictated  more  by  U.S.  diplomatic 
and  military  objectives  than  by  a  desire  for 
disarmament  and  peace.  The  agreements 
themselves  consist  of  two  separate,  but 
linked,  accords-  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation 
of  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  Systems  i.VBM 
Tr«*ty).  and  the  Interim  Agreen^nts  on 
Certain  Measures  with  Respect  of  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offeoaive  Arms  (the  Interim 
Agreement) . 

Although  some  critics  of  the  S.^T  agree- 
ments, notably  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington,  contend  that  the  Int«run 
Agreement  grants  "superiority  "  to  the  Sov- 
iets by  permitting  them  a  numerical  advan- 
tage In  mlaaile  launcbars,  moat  mUitary 
aiULlysts  agree  that  SALT  I  has  Improved 
the  U.S.  strategic  pooltloa  by  halting  the 
growth  in  Soviet  mlaaile  foroe  while  placing 
no  restrictloiis  on   key   U.S.   modernization 
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programs    like    MIRV    (miiltlj)! 
technology    and    the    Trident 
marine.   This   evaluation   was 
1973  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Staff.   Adm.   Thomas  Moorer 
Senate  Armed  Services 
SALT  accords   "clearly   const! 
step  In  our  efforts  to  slow 
of    the    USSR    strategic 
noted  the  Soviet  advantage  1 
launchers    and    in    missile 
(warhead  payload).  but  added 
States  still  has  a  substantial 
other  areas  of  key  importance 
all  strategic  balance — e.g 
MlRVs,    submarine    quietness 
numbers  of  bombers  and 
This  estimate  is  not  immediately 
the  recent  Soviet  tests  of 
according  to  Secretary 
is  not  exp>ected  to  have  a 
MIRV  missile  force  in  place 
fact,  most  experts  agree  that 
lead  in  MIRV,  America  will 
strategic  advantage  throughout 
the  accords  and  long  thereafter. 
SALT  I  was  Initially  viewed  e 
ary  agreement,  to  be  followed 
round  of  talks,  SALT  II.  that 
more    comprehensive    controls 
nuclear  forces.  When  the  1972 
signed    In    Moscow,   there   was 
optimism  among  arms  control 
the   "good   will"   thus   generatejd 
pedite  progress  on  a  more 
ment  under  SALT  II.  Such  hope^ 
lived,  however,  for  President 
ordered  an  acceleration  of  key 
grams,  particularly  Trident, 
the  team  of  arms  control  e 
worker   out    the    SALT    I 
choice  for  the  new  head  of  thi  i 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
is  known   to  favor   the   acquis^l 
strategic  weapons.)   At  the  sam> 
cow  Initiated  tests  of   new 
lag   MIRVed   missiles — thus   su 
arguments  of  some  alarmists 
Soviet  bid  for  true  parity  in  the 
race.  By  the  beginning  of  1974 
Ing  hopes  that  SALT  II — now 
would  be  followed   by 
tlons    were    extinguished    when 
Administration  announced  the 
a  Coimterforce  strategy. 

The  new  defense  doctrine 
mlse  that  Mutual  Assured 
vldes  a   false   security,   that 
thlnkabllity"  of  all-out  nuclea; 
Induce  an  aggressor  to  launch  a 
clear  strike,  using  only  a  small 
its    weapons    and    hitting 
only,  in  the  belief  that  the  victiin 
retaliate,  lest  a  second,  /ull-scah 
stroy  its  cities.  In  order  to  det^r 
attack,  Schleslnger  argues,  we 
capability  to  launch  Just  such  ar 
selves.  "In  the  pursuit  of 
the  Overseas  Writers  Association 
10.  "we  cannot  allow  the 
ally  to  obtain  a  counterforce 
we  ourselves  lack.  We  must  have 
cal  balancing  of  the  strategic 
sides." 

Along  with  this  argument 
that,    given    the    increased 
limited  nuclear  strikes,  we  must 
to  accept  the  Increaaed  usalriliti 
nuclear   weapons   as   an 
tional  policy  This  assumption, 
traced    to    the    early    strategic 
Henry  Kissinger   (see  Nuclear 
Foreign  Policy,  1957) ,  has  become 
Administration  doctrine.  Thus 
Joint  Harvard-MJ.T.  Arms  Con 
In  February  that  Americans  havi' 
In  the  "genocldal"  nature  of 
tlon  for  so  long  "only  by  think 
weapons  will  never  be  used 
"we  have  to  keep  In  mind  that 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  built  int<i 
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moral  conscience,  therefore,  ought  to  he  con- 
cerned with  this  fact  of  usability."  (EmphaslB 
added.)  rkl6  then  proposed  a  flexible  Coimter- 
force capability  to  provide  a  "last  chance" 
option  before  resort  to  mutual  devastation 
In  future  nuclear  wars. 

Although  these  arguments  have  only  re- 
cently been  voiced,  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  Counterforce  capability  had  been  made 
by  mld-1972,  when  the  Administration  de- 
cided to  develop  new  warheads  capable  of 
destroying  hardened  Soviet  ICBM  sites.  This 
"historic  shift"  in  U.S.  strategic  planning  was 
Initiated,  according  to  William  Beecher, 
within  months  or  even  weeks  of  the  signing 
of  the  SALT  accords.  It  followed  an  inten- 
sive policy  review  by  a  "top  level  Interdepart- 
ment  group"  formed  by  Henry  Kissinger 
(then  Nixon's  adviser  on  National  Security 
Affairs)  to  "come  up  with  additional  nuclear 
war  options."  (The  adoption  of  a  Coimter- 
force strategy  was  in  fact  first  proposed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  in  June  1962 — but  no  decision  was 
made  at  that  time  on  development  of  new 
weapons.)  In  his  "State  of  the  World"  ad- 
dre3s  of  May  1973.  Nixon  stated  that  "to  deal 
with  a  wide  range  of  possible  hostile  actions, 
the  President  must  maintain  a  broad  choice 
of  options."  No  details  of  the  new  "choice  of 
options"  were  provided,  however,  and  it  was 
not  until  Schleslnger's  press  conference  of 
January  10  of  this  year  that  the  public  learn- 
ed that  a  strategic  shift  had  already  taken 
place. 

At  explained  by  Schleslnger  in  subsequent 
statements,  the  new  strategy  Is  to  go  for- 
ward m  two  stages.  In  the  first,  already  under 
way,  some  U.S.  ICBMs  are  being  "retargeted" 
to  strike  at  Soviet  missile  sites  and  other 
strategic  systems  rather  than  clvUlan  targets. 
In  the  second  stage,  set  for  the  late  19708 
and  early  1980,  the  United  States  wlU  deploy 
new  strategic  weapons  designed  speciflcaUy 
to  attack  "hardened"  mUltary  targets  like 
missile  silos  and  underground  command  cen- 
ters. Since  existing  U.S.  weapons  are  inteoded 
prlmarUy  for  "soft"  targets  (cities,  factories, 
troop  concentrations,  shipyards,  etc.),  con- 
siderable modification  of  the  UJ3.  nuclear 
arsenal  is  imperative. 

A  "hard  target "  strike  capability,  as  en- 
vUioned  by  Schleslnger,  can  be  achieved  by 
three  basic  methods:  first,  by  Improving  mls- 
sUe  accuracy  so  as  to  assure  a  direct  hit 
(which  would  knock  out  the  launchers  no 
matter  how  strong  the  shielding) ;  second,  by 
raising  mIssUe  yield  sufficiently  to  assure  In- 
capacitation even  If  accuracy  Is  low;  and 
third,  by  increasing  the  number  of  Incoming 
warheads  to  the  point  where  missile  de- 
fenses are  overwhelmed.  The  United  States, 
It  now  appears,  will  pursue  all  three  tech- 
niques; according  to  military  trade  Journals, 
the  Pentagon  will  acquire  a  Counterforce 
capabUIty  through  all  or  most  of  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

U.S.  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  will  be  fitted  with 
new  warheads  providing  much  greater  yield 
than  existing  warheads. 

Some  ICBMs  -vUl  be  equipped  with  a 
maneuverable  re-entry  vehicle  (MaRV)  that 
can  alter  course  after  re-entry  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere  in  order  to  elude  enemy  ABM 
missiles,  and  to  provide  enhanced  accuracy. 
AU  Mlnuteman  and  Trident  missiles  will  be 
equipped  with  a  "stellar  Inertlal  guidance 
system"  (SIG)  and  other  improvements  to 
achieve  the  required  accuracy.  (Submerged 
submarines  cannot  determine  their  location 
with  complete  certainty,  and  thus  existing 
missUes  cannot  be  used  for  Counterforce  pur- 
poses: the  SIG  warheads,  however,  can  cor- 
rect their  trajectory  by  taking  a  "fix"  on  the 
stars  once  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere.) 

Work  has  begun  on  a  nuclear-tipped  "cruise 
missile"  that  can  l>e  fired  by  conventional 
submarines  or  Jumbo  planes.  Such  missiles 
(In  effect,  unmanned  Jet  planes  like  the  Ger- 
man V-1)  could  fly  1,000  to  1,500  miles  in  very 


low  trajectories  that  would  be  virtually  in- 
visible to  standard  antl-mlsslle  radars. 

The  Air  Force  wUl  develop  mobUe  ICBMs 
that  could  be  moved  frequently  to  prevent 
their  being  "fixed"  by  enemy  reconnaissance 
satellites.  (The  United  States  publicly  "out- 
lawed" mobUe  ICBMs  in  its  unilateral  ap- 
pendix to  the  SALT  accords;  this  has  not, 
however,  deterred  the  Air  Force  from  re- 
questing funds  to  develop  such  weapons.) 

The  Navy  wUl  begin  work  on  a  small,  fast 
submarine  powered  by  the  quiet  "Narwhal " 
reactor.  It  will  carry  Trident  missiles,  but  In 
smaller  quantities  than  the  larger  Trident 
submarine. 

Administration  officials  insist  that  most  of 
these  programs  are  still  in  the  conceptual 
stage  and  can  be  scrapped  If  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  on  a  new  arms 
pact  at  SALT  II;  by  the  same  token,  how- 
ever, these  programs  can  be  accelerated  if  the 
talks  fall  to  produce  that  new  agreement. 
"If  [the  SALT)  negotiations  faU,"  Nixon  told 
Congress  recently,  "the  United  States  must 
be  prepared  to  Increase  its  forces  quickly  and 
effectively." 

Since  Soviet  defense  planners  must — like 
their  American  brethren — prepare  for  "worst 
case"  contingencies,  the  announcement  of 
new  U.S.  strategic  programs  Is  certain  to  In- 
duct the  USSR  to  expand  Its  own  strategic 
forces,  thereby  "Justifying"  the  planned  U.S. 
build-up.  All  this  will  almost  certainly  guar- 
antee the  failure  of  SALT  II  and  precipitate 
a  costly  and  dangerous  new  round  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

MUltary  supremacy.  In  an  era  of  growing 
technological  sophistication  and  increased 
arms  spending  on  the  part  of  potential  ad- 
versaries, does  not  come  cheaply.  On  Febru- 
ary 4.  the  President  asked  Congress  for  a 
record  $92.6  billion  in  new  military  funds, 
and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  96.2 
billion  to  cover  excess  1973-74  spending.  In 
approving  the  new  budget.  Secretary  Schles- 
lnger reportedly  told  aides  that  he  welcomes 
the  harsh  debate  that  Is  certain  to  be 
launched  In  Congress  when  the  budget  Is 
presented.  "Mr.  Schleslnger's  aim,"  The  New 
York  Times  reported,  "Is  said  to  be  to  stir 
sustained  debate  on  America's  military 
needs  now  that  'the  Vietnam  war  Is  behind 
us.' " 

Since,  In  this  period  of  price  Increases, 
fuel  shortages  and  growing  unemployment, 
most  Americans  are  concerned  more  with  do- 
mestic Issues  than  with  the  global  balance 
of  power,  the  Pentagon  can  stir  up  Interest 
In  greater  U.S.  arms  spending  only  by  gen- 
erating a  "missile-gap"  hysteria  similar  to 
that  of  the  1950s  and  early  ie60s.  Undoubt- 
edly nothing  would  be  more  attractive  to 
Nixon  than  such  a  debate,  which  could  easily 
be  nourished  with  "leaks"  and  scare  stories 
In  order  to  detract  public  attention  from  po- 
litical scandals  and  mounting  economic 
problems.  (With  respect  to  the  latter.  Admin- 
istration officials  are  already  hinting  to 
selected  Congressmen  that  increased  defense 
spending  will  mean  more  Jobs  and  Income  for 
the  hard-pressed  aerospace  Industry.) 

Such  a  debate  Is  certain,  however,  to  In- 
crease rivalry  between  superpowers  and  thus 
end  any  hope  for  meaningful  negotiation  on 
strategic  arms  limitations  or  force  reductions 
in  Europe.  And  unless  Congress  can  effective- 
ly resist  the  Pentagon's  scare  campaign,  the 
new  strategic  build-up  will  Inescapably 
launch  a  costly  new  cycle  In  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  ultimately  undermine  the 
principle  of  deterrence  which  until  now  has 
prevented  the  outbreak  of  thermonuclear 
war. 


Flexible  Madkess? 
(By  Herbert  Scovllle,  Jr.) 
On  January  10,  1974,  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  R.  Schleslnger  announced  that  "there 
has  taken  place  ...  a  change  In  the  strate- 
gies of  the  UJ3.  with  regard  to  the  hypothetl- 
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cal  employment  of  central  strategic  forces." 
A  goal  voiced  since  1970  in  President  Nixon's 
annual  foreign  policy  statements  Is  now  ap- 
parently an  accomplished  fact:  "flexible  re- 
sponse" has  replaced  "deterrence  of  nuclear 
war  by  assured  destruction"  as  the  corner- 
stone of  our  strategic  policy.  We  now  propose 
to  respond  to  Soviet  nuclear  aggression  by 
attacking  a  variety  of  military  targets  in- 
stead of  by  massive  retaliation  against  cities. 
As  Schleslnger  makes  clear,  this  flexibility 
can  be  obtained  by  revised  targeting  doctrine 
and  improved  command  and  control  proce- 
dures, and  does  not  necessarily  require  ad- 
ditional weapons;  on  the  other  hand,  new 
specialized  weapons  with  higher  accuracies, 
greater  explosive  powers,  and  more  warheads 
will  also  Increase  our  efficiency  for  destroy- 
ing military  targets.  However,  the  repercus- 
sions on  our  security  and  on  the  arms  race 
from  these  approaches  toward  Increased  flex- 
ibility can  be  quite  different.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  move  away  from  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  (known  as  MAD  by  de- 
tractors)— by  which  nuclear  war  has  so  far 
been  avoided — are  profound,  and  vitally  af- 
fect our  survival.  The  new  strategy  and  the 
alternate  ways  It  can  be  implemented  should 
be  carefully  examined  before  we  are  Ir- 
retrievably launched  on  this  new  path. 

The  catastrophic  effects  of  the  explosion 
of  even  a  few  nuclear  weapons  on  this 
country  have  made  the  avoidance  of  stra- 
tegic war  the  overriding  objective  of  our 
strategic  policies  for  20  years.  Since  defense 
was  impossible  against  an  all-out  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack,  we  have  been  forced  to  rely 
on  deterrence  based  on  an  ability  to  produce 
unacceptable  damage   In  retaliation. 

THE  ABM  TREATY 

The  ABM  Treaty  signed  in  Moscow  on  May 
26,  1972,  formally  established  deterrence  as 
the  basic  strategic  policy  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  countries 
agreed  to  forego  the  acquisition  of  a  capa- 
bility for  defending  their  territories  and  thus 
guaranteed,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  a 
state  of  mutual  deterrence.  With  all  missile 
warheads,  once  launched,  having  an  as- 
sured arrival  on  target,  even  the  most  ex- 
aggerated fears  over  the  security  of  our  re- 
taliatory capability  of  thousands  of  warheads 
became  groundless.  The  basic  goal  of  our 
strategic  policy  for  20  years  flnally  had  a 
stable,  more  permanent  foundation. 

With   this  success,   our  strategic   policies 
might  have  been  expected   to  remain  fixed 
for  at  least  a  short  time,  but  the  ink  was 
hardly   dry   on    the   Treaty   before   the   Ad- 
ministration raised  questions  about  the  de- 
sirability of  a  strategic  policy  based  solely  on 
deterrence.   It  sought  to  achieve  the  addi- 
tional strategic  objective  of  "flexibility"  when 
Secretary  Laird,  with  White  House  support, 
requested   funds  for  the  development  of  a 
"hard  target"  mirv.  I.e.,  multiple  warheads 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  yield  for  each 
warhead  to  have  a  high  probability  of  de- 
stroying enemy  missile  sites  and  command 
centers.    These    weapons    were    supposed    to 
provide  a  "flexible  response'  In  the  event  of 
a  limited   Soviet   nuclear  attack.   That  this 
would  look  to  the  Russians  like  an  attempt 
to  develop   a  first  strike  capability  on   our 
part,  and  would  erode  the  mutual  "deterrent 
posture  so  recently  agreed  to  bv  the  Treaty 
was    Ignored.    However,    the   Senate,    which 
even  during  the  salt  negotiations  had  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  destabilizing  na- 
ture of  such  weapons,  refused  to  authorize 
funds  for  this  development  in  the  aftermath 
of  SALT.  Thus,  the  program  was  driven  un- 
derground.   In    all   probability    It   was   con- 
tinued under  the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  advanced  ballistic  reentry  systems 
(ABREs).   Now   Schleslnger   admit*   this   and 
openly  endorses  proceeding  with  attempts  to 
mprove  the  accuracy  of  our  mirv— and  glv- 
?",^  "  a  more  efficient  sUo-destroying  capa- 
DUity.    A    confrontation    between    Congress 


and  the  Executive  could  come  when  specific 
funds  are  sought  for  missiles  with  new  and 
potentially  more  accurate  guidance  systems. 
The  concept  of  fiexlble  response  in  which 
military  Installations,  not  cities,  would  be 
the  targets  of  a  retaliatory  attack,  did  not  of 
course  arise  full  blown  in  the  Immediate  af- 
termath of  the  SALT  I  agreements.  Secretary 
McNamara  proclaimed  a  "city  avoiding" 
strategy  in  1962  at  a  nato  conference,  but 
this  strategy  was  rapidly  discarded.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970,  President  Nixon,  in  his  first 
report  to  the  Congress  on  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy for  the  I970's,  posed  the  question: 
"Should  a  President,  in  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  It 
would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter 
of  Americans?"  It  Is  from  these  questions 
that  the  concept  of  flexible  response  flows. 
In  the  immediate  years  following,  there  was 
little  public  elaboration  of  what  the  Pres- 
ident had  in  mind,  but  he  repeated  these 
generalities  in  later  foreign  policy  reports. 
It  was  not  until  after  Moscow  that  we  saw 
a  specific  weapons  program  defended  on  the 
basis  of  this  policy  goal. 

Since  May  1972,  many  national  security 
analysts  have  publicly  questioned  the  de- 
sirability of  our  deterrent  policy.  Some,  such 
as  Donald  Brennan,  had  long  felt  that  a 
defense-oriented  strategy— i.e.,  one  that  re- 
lied on  extensive  defenses  to  protect  popula- 
tions and  to  pyermit  a  nation  to  survive was 

far   superior   to   one   relying   on   deterrence 
through   offense,  and  used   the   occasion  of 
the  Moscow  suHMnit  to  restate  their  views. 
They   decried   the   current   state  of   mutual 
assured  destruction,  sanctified  by  the  ABM 
Treaty,    as    MAD.    These    arguments,    which 
have  not  been  widely  accepted  by  either  the 
military  or  arms  controllers,  do  not  provide 
support  for  a  policy  of  flexible  response  and 
should    be   differentiated    therefrom.    A   de- 
fense-oriented policy  does  not  provide  flexi- 
bility; quite  the  contrary,  extensive  defenses 
on   both   sides  preclude  a  flexible   response 
because  large-scale  retaliation  is  needed  to 
overwhelm  enemy  defenses  In  order  to  achieve 
even  a  limited  goal.  Thus,  the  restrictions  on 
ABM's  agreed  to  In  Moscow  In  May  1972  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  Increased  flexlbUlty 
previously  unavailable.  Paradoxically,  those 
most   opposed   to  ABM  limitations   are   the 
strongest  supporters  of  increased  flexibility. 
deterrence  under  attack 
The  deterrent  policy  has,  however,  come 
under  fire  on  a  ntunber  of  other  counts  which 
have  been  persuasive  to  some  on  all  sides 
of  the  strategic  debate.  Fred  Ikle,>  who  was 
later  appointed  the  head  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  attacked  the 
"balance  of  terror"  approach  as  a  moraUy 
repugnant  national  policy.  Instead,  retalia- 
tion should  be  aimed  at  the  assured  destruc- 
tion of  military,  industrial,  and  transporta- 
tion assets.  Ikl6  also  condemns  deterrence  as 
directed  entirely  to  the  rational  mind,  and 
points  out  that  nuclear  war  will  only  occur 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  an  Irrational  deci- 
sion. Other  writers  have  argued  that  a  wider 
range  of  retaliatory  options  Is  needed  in  re- 
sponse to  military  or  political  provocations 
more   limited   than   an    all-out   first   strike 
They  argue  that  massive  retaliation  may  be 
a  less  effective  deterrent  than  a  selective  one 
because  its  Implementation  lacks  credlbUlty 
Certainly  the  strategic  policy  of  deterrence 
under  which  peace  Is  maintained  by  holding 
hostage  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  mUlions  of 
people,  and  by  putting  modern  civilization 
in  Jeopardy,  is  psychologically  unsatisfying 
According  to  this  concept,  the  more  inevi- 
table the  devastation,  the  more  stable  the 
peace.  We  are  right  to  seek  some  alternative 


but  we  must  not  discard  a  policy  that  has 
worked  until  all  the  implications  are 
evaluated. 

To  be  successful,  any  alternative  must  de- 
crease the  risks  of  a  nuclear  conflagration.  If, 
in  the  process  of  moving  out  from  under  the 
umbrella  of  mutual  deterrence,  we  were  to 
increase  signiflcantly  the  probability  that 
nuclear  warfart,  no  matter  how  limited,  will 
start,  then  the  new  policy  will  be  self-defeat- 
ing. Therefore,  the  primary  criterion  for  any 
new  strategic  policy  must  be  the  assurance 
that  it  will  in  n^  way  increase  the  likelihood 
that  nuclear  warfare  will  be  unleashed.  A 
limited  nuclear  conflict  presents  a  major  risk 
of  uncontrollable  escalation  to  widespread 
nuclaar  devastation  so  that  almost  no  gain 
is  worth  risking  an  increase  in  the  probability 
that  It  will  occur. 

The  ideal  goal  for  a  flexible  response  would 
be  to  have  the  weapons,  together  with  their 
command  and  control,  which  could  provide 
an  appropriate  response  or  variety  of  re- 
sponses to  any  potential  provocation.  A  small 
attack  could  be  followed  by  a  limited  re- 
sponse. A  purely  military  xjonfllct  could  In- 
volve a  retaliation  against  mUltary  targets 
alone.  IdeaUy.  one  might  like  to  be  able  to 
destroy  a  missUe  launcher,  a  command  post, 
or  even  an  artillery  piece  without  causing 
any  damage  to  the  civilian  sector.  In  practice, 
however,  such  surgical  nuclear  strikes  would 
be  hard  or  Impossible  to  achieve.  The  con- 
trolling factor  in  determining  civil  destruc- 
tion is  the  distance  from  the  target,  not  the 
accuracy  of  the  missile. 

Because  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  deter- 
ence  through  assured  destruction  and  be- 
cause m  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  our 
deterrent  force  we  normally  test  It  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  all-out  retaliation  following  a 
massive  Soviet  first  strike,  It  is  often  assumed 
that  we  have  no  flexlbUlty  today  and  have 
no  recourse  in  the  event  of  aggression  but 
to  retaliate  with  our  entire  strategic  force. 
The  plaintive  note  in  President  Nixon's  state- 
ments and  the  tenor  of  Schleslnger's  remarks 
would  seem  to  support  this.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  true,  as  Wolfank  Panofsky  has  shown  in 
his  response  to  Ikl^.=  We  are  not  limited  to 
the  single  option  of  fuU-scale  strategy  re- 
taliation to  deter  any  aggression;  we  never 
have  been.  We  have  large  conventional  forces 
in  both  Europe  and  the  Par  E.ist;  escalation 
to  nuclear  weapons  Is  not  required  as  an 
early  response  to  a  conventional  attack. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  deployment  in  ex- 
posed locations  near  frontiers  of  many  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  could  needlessly  lead  to  nu- 
clear conflict.  This  decreases  our  flexlbUlty 
to  deal  with  the  situation  at  the  non-nuclear 
level  and  greatly  enhances  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  The  7,000  tactical  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope and  appreciable  numbers  in  Korea 
should,  even  if  moved  to  rear  areas,  be  a  sul- 
flclent  deterrent  against  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  other  side.  We  need 
not  rely  on  our  strategic  stockpile  for  this 
purpose. 

Even  at  the  strategic  level.  President  Nix- 
on Is  not  forced,  with  the  weapons  now  avail- 
able, to  launch  an  all-out  attack  against 
Soviet  cities  knowing  that  our  society  might 
be  similarly  destroyed  in  response.  A  variety 
of  less  cataclysmic  stragteic  retaliatory  op- 
tions has  always  been  available  provided  that 
appropriate  command  and  control  procedures 
were  adopted.  The  United  States  now  has  the 
weapons  to  respond  at  lower  leveU  If  )t  so 
desires,  although  not  always  with  optimum 
effectiveness.  Although  it  Is  not  obvious  whv 
such  a  capabUity  is  needed,  some — but  by  no 
means  all — Russian  icfm  sites  can  with  high 
confidence  be  put  out  of  action.  We  can  de- 
stroy military  command  centers,  but  as  long 
as  they  are  located  near  population  centers. 


'Fred  Charles  IkW,  "Can  Nuclear  Deter- 
rence Last  Out  The  Century?"  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, January  1973. 


=  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky.  "The  Mutual- 
Hostage  Relationship  Between  America  And 
Russia,"  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1973. 
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the  clvU-  serious  contamination.  Yet  in  this  scenario 
accuracy  an  attack  would  produce  fallout  two  hundred 
always  be  or  more  times  as  great.  If  an  attack  against 
our  bombers  is  added  to  that  against  the 
missiles,  the  devastation  would  be  still  worse. 
MUllons  of  people  would  be  killed  and  large 
sectors  of  our  society  completely  disorga- 
nized, even  though  the  attack  was  directed 
with  surgical  precision  at  military  targets. 

Even  If  completely  successful,  what  would 
the  Russians  have  accomplished?  True,  they 
mlghc   have  destroyed   a   large   part   of   the 
land-based  missile  and  bomber  elements  of 
our  deterrent  Triad;  but  our  submarine  mis- 
sile force  of  41  Polaris-Poseidon  submarines, 
with  more  than  5,000  nuclear  warheads  and 
yields  several   times  that  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb,  would  still  be  untouched.  We  would 
sclU   have   eui   overwhelming   strategic   force 
which   would  not  only   be   a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  civilized 
society,  but  which  would  have  a  capability 
of  destroying  hundreds  of  mUltary  targets  as 
well.  Without  the  necessity  of  overpowering 
a   large   ABM,   now   foreclosed   by   the   ABM 
Treaty,  command  centers  and  an  appreciable 
number   of    (but   not  all)    missile  silos  can 
be   destroyed   by  Poseidon   with   Its  present 
accuracy  by  allocating  sufBclent  warheads  to 
each  target.  Does  such  an  attack,  even  if  com- 
pletely successful,  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment?  Are  any  possible  gains  commen- 
surate with  the  risks  that  any  U.S.  govern- 
ment might  retaliate  against  Soviet  popula- 
tion centers  and  devastate  the  Soviet  Union, 
even  though  such  an  action  might  mean  a 
similar  devastation  in  the  United  States  from 
those  Soviet  weapons  not  used   In  the  first 
strike?  Any  Soviet  leader  In  contemplating 
such  a  "limited  attack"  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  that  even  with  the  firmest 
intentions   of  exercising   restraint,   the  U.S. 
leaders  might  be  stampeded  Into  a  retaliation 
which  would  kill  mUllons  of  Russians  In  ex- 
change for  the  mUllons  of  American  already 
killed.   Democratic   leaders   have  more  diffi- 
culty than  dictators  In  remaining  wholly  ra- 
tional since  they  must  frequently  respond  to 
popular  passions. 

Moreover,  would  an  Improved  capability 
for  a  flexible  response  have  any  ImporUnt  ef- 
fect tinder  ruch  a  scenario?  Procuring  ICBM's 
with  greater  accuracy  and.  consequently,  a 
higher  single-shot  probability  for  destroy- 
ing an  ICBM  sUo  would  be  of  UtUe  value  and 
a  waste  of  money,  since  most  of  our  ICBM's, 
according  to  this  scenario,  would  have  been 
destroyed.  Giving  a  larger  payload  to  some 
Mlnuteman  missiles  would  be  similarly  In- 
effective. 

Increased  accuracy  for  our  Invulnerable 
submarine  missiles  might  more  effectively 
destroy  any  Soviet  ICBM's  that  had  not  been 
used  in  the  initial  salvo,  and  the  collateral 
damage  In  areas  surrounding  the  Soviet  mis- 
sue  sites  would  be  reduced.  But  even  if  we 
destroyed  all  leftover  ICBM's,  the  Russians 
would  still  have  hundreds  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missUes  with  which  to 
threaten  our  undefended  cities.  How  would 
the  existence  of  such  an  Improved  hard- 
target  capabUlty  affect  a  Soviet  decision  to 
launch  such  an  attack  in  the  first  place? 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  they  wotild  be  more 
deterred  because  the  United  States  could 
retaliate  in  a  limited  way.  If  the  Russians 
were  willing  to  launch  an  attack  of  this 
scaJe.  they  would  certainly  be  prepared  to 
have  all  their  remaining  land-i>ased  missiles 
destroyed.  They  would  be  thankful  that  they 
had  gotten  off  so  cheaply.  If  any  aggressor 
were  so  Irrational  as  to  contemplate  such 
an  extreme  action,  he  might  l>e  more  prone 
to  risk  it  If  he  thought  that  the  United 
States  would  be  more  likely  to  respond  in  a 
limited  way  than  with  a  devastating  attack. 
In  sum,  aggression  on  this  scale  provides  no 
gains  even  marginally  commensurate  with 
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the  risks;  greater  potential  flexibility  in  re- 
sponse would  probably  not  improve  deter- 
rence and  might  instead  Increase  the  danger 
that  such  an  attack  would  occur. 

A    SECOND    EXAJCPLE 

Since  this  extreme  case  Is  so  unreal,  some 
less  extensive  form  of  nuclear  aggression 
should  be  examined.  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  destroy  one 
Mlnuteman  complex  of  100  missiles  as  a 
muscle-flexing  exercise  and  a  demonstration 
of  the  superiority  of  its  missUesi  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
United  States  might  wish  to  respond  with 
less  than  massive  destruction;  we  might  want 
a  capability  for  a  retaliation  In  kind.  In  the 
absence  of  a  Soviet  ABM,  we  could  do  this 
today  with  our  present  forces  by  expending 
several  of  the  undamaged  Mlnuteman  war- 
heads per  Soviet  silo.  An  improved  U.S.  hard- 
target  capability  would  make  such  gradu- 
ated retaliation  easier  but  Is  unlikely  to  af- 
fect a  Soviet  decision  to  adopt  such  a  strat- 
egy in  the  first  place.  The  political  gains 
from  such  a  conflict  even  for  the  winner  are 
hard  to  Imagine  and  are  certainly  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  risks. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  contest  which  we 
should  wish  to  enter  or  even  encourage. 
This  limited  scenario  is  one  which  Is  prob- 
ably considered  only  by  players  of  war  games 
who  have  lost  touch  with  the  meaning  of 
nuclear  war.  Such  Irrational  leaders  wotild 
more  likely  be  deterred  by  the  consequences 
of  all-out  retaliation  than  by  the  thought 
that  we  might  try  to  play  in  this  game — a 
game  In  which  they  might  always  hope  to 
come  out  ahead. 

The  gains  from  being  able  to  fight  this  type 
of  battle  more  effectively  are  far  outweighed 
by  Increased  risks  that  It  might  actually  be 
fought. 

A  central  question  which  arises  In  any 
scenario  is  whether  a  better  capability  to 
respond  to  aggression  at  a  variety  of  levels 
enhances  deterrence  through  greater  credi- 
bility of  a  response,  or  whether  the  possibility 
that  retaliation  will  be  limited  In  scope  re- 
duces the  inhibitions  against  aggression 
through  decreased  fear  of  the  consequences. 
A  second  and  perhaps  more  critical  question 
Is  whether  the  Improved  ability  to  respond 
at  lower  levels  of  violence  increases  the  risk 
that  nuclear  war  will  erupt.  The  latter  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

The  deterrent  must  be  made  credible  to 
rational  and.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  irrational 
decision-makers  alike.  Since  nuclear  aggres- 
sion on  any  scale  Is  today  almost  always 
Irrational,  greater  attention  should  probably 
be  directed  toward  the  less  rational  leaders 
EU3d  toward  those  situations  where  rational 
decision-making  might  be  more  difficult.  De- 
terrence would  probably  be  more  effective  if 
fewer  opportunities  were  provided  In  which  a 
leader  might  believe,  or  be  led  to  believe,  that 
he  could  fight  a  nuclear  war,  survive,  and 
perhaps  even  win. 

The  initiation  of  nuclear'  war  at  any  level 
Is  a  disaster  that  is  more  likely  to  occur  If 
national  leaders  can  fool  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  it  might  be  kept  small  and  that 
they  might  come  out  the  victors.  This  is  less 
likely  to  occur  In  any  specific  crisis  if  the 
military  have  not  prepared  plans  long  in  ad- 
vance and  acquired  specially  designed  weap- 
ons to  fight  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

Nuclear  war  might  be  made  leas  likely  if 
the  decision  to  Initiate  it  can  be  made  more 
difficult  rather  than  easier.  Over  the  past  25 
years,  strong  firebreaks  have  been  built  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  war.  Even 
when  overwhelming  nuclear  superiority 
existed,  no  nation  seriously  contemplated 
using  nuclear  weapons  In  even  the  most  lim- 
ited way.  Korea  and  Vietnam,  both  large- 
scale  conventional  confllcto,  have  passed 
without  their  use.  Despite  many  rumors  of 
their  Intention,  the  Russians  have  never  tnl- 
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tlated  a  nuclear  strike  to  eliminate  the 
emerging  Chinese  nuclear  force.  The  sovind- 
est  and  most  moral  policy  would  maintain, 
and  if  possible  strengthen,  all  the  firebreaks 
that  exist,  not  only  between  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  between  tac- 
tical and  strategic  weapons.  The  development 
of  Improved  capabilities  for  fighting  strategic 
nuclear  war  at  a  lower  level  thereby  fusing 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  conflict.  Is  only 
a  step  In  the  wrong  direction.  It  Is  misguided 
thinking  to  believe  that  deterrence  against 
nuclear  war  can  be  improved  by  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
will  be  used. 


control  over,  and  the  safety  of,  the  weapons 
we  now  have. 


PRCXIRAM 


SAFETY    AND    CONTROL 

Instead  of  procuring  new  weapons  with 
Improved  nuclear  war-fighting  characteris- 
tics, efforts  should  be  directed  toward  Im- 
proving the  safety  and  the  command  and 
control  over  the  weai>ons  now  available.  The 
several  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
designed  to  improve  communication  and  to 
prevent  nuclear  w^arfare  are  useful  steps.  Tre- 
mendous advances  have  been  made  over  the 
past  10  years  with  the  Incorporation  of  de- 
vices in  many  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent 
unauthorized  firing.  However,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  control  procedures  for  our  missile 
submarines.  Operationally-oriented  officers 
have  Inordinate  fears  that  more  rigid  safety 
and  control  procedures  would  make  It  more 
difficult  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  the  event 
that  war  breaks  out.  Such  inverted  thinking 
must  be  rooted  out;  the  overriding  objective 
Is  to  prevent  nuclear  wars,  not  fight  them. 
Our  deterrent  is  not  improved  by  looser  con- 
trols; no  nation  will  risk  a  holocaust  on  the 
slim  hope  that  our  command  system  will 
break  down. 

The  dangers  of  inadvertent  nuclear  war 
do  not  arise  solely  from  a  U.S.-Soviet  con- 
frontation. The  smaller  Chinese  force  pre- 
sents even  more  explosive  potentialities  than 
do  the  much  larger  U.S.  and  Russian  forces. 
Because  of  Its  limited  size.  It  could  be 
vulnerable  to  a  U.S.  or  Soviet  first  strike 
since  concealment  or  hardening  can  never  be 
relied  on  completely.  As  a  consequence,  Its 
leaders  could  feel  forced  to  place  a  hair 
trigger  on  their  weapons  and  adopt  a  launch- 
on-warning  oi>erationaI  tactic.  Thus,  it  Is  in 
our  national  Interest  to  try  to  Insure  that 
the  Chinese  have  a  deterrent  in  which  they 
can  be  confident  without  requiring  rapid  re- 
sponse. Such  confidence  may  be  difficult  to 
attain  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  their  present  overwhelm- 
ingly superiority.  When  the  Chinese  acquire 
their  first  ICBM's  we  should  not.  at  the  very 
least,  take  any  steps  which  might  look  like 
an  attempt  to  maintain  a  first  strike  threat 
against  them. 

Does  Increased  fiexlblUty  alleviate  the  un- 
derstandable concerns  of  those  who  find  a 
peace  maintained  by  threats  of  annihilation 
morally  repugnant?  Making  It  easier  to  fight 
nuclear  wars,  even  on  a  limited  scale  Is 
hardly  a  psychologically  more  attractive 
policy.  It  Is  probably  more  moral  to  prevent 
slaughter  by  threatening  disaster  than  to 
facilitate  limited  death  and  destruction.  True 
moral  satisfaction  will  come  only  when  we 
succeed  in  moving  away  from  nuclear  con- 
flict as  a  means  of  settling  international 
differences. 

In  conclusion,  the  objective  of  Improving 
the  fiexlblUty  of  our  strategic  weapons  to 
provide  the  President  with  additional  stra- 
tegic options  beyond  those  now  available  is 
a  goal  which  sounds  superficially  attractive, 
but  which,  in  practice,  can  only  decrease  our 
security.  Making  it  easier  to  fight  strategic 
nuclear  war  does  not  truly  enhance  deter- 
rence and  only  increases  the  risk  that  fears 
of  nuclear  devastation  will  turn  into  reaUty. 
Instead  of  buying  new  weapons  with  more 
sophisticated  war-fighting  capabUltles.  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  on  Increasing  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  3000. 
The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
Senators  Cranston  and  Kennedy,  to  re- 
duce the  amount  for  'Vietnam  from  $900 
million  to  $750  million.  There  is  a  1-hour 
limitation  on  the  Cranston-Kennedy 
amendment. 

At  the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
fMr.  Jackson)  on  which  there  was  some 
debate  on  last  Friday.  There  is  an  80- 
minute  time  limitation  on  the  Jackson 
amendment.  Upon  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  vote  will  occur  on  the  Jackson 
amendment.  Presumably  that  will  be  a 
yea  and  nay  vote. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Jackson 
amendment,  the  vote  will  then  occur  on 
the  Cranston-Kennedy  amendment  and, 
likewise,  presumably  that  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Cranston- 
Kennedy  amendment,  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  will  be  called  up  on  which 
there  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation.  The 
vote  on  that  amendment  will  then  oc- 
cur. Following  that,  a  rollcall  vote  will 
occur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Javits, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

At  2:30  p.m.,  the  so-called  ceiling 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  will  be  called  up, 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation. 
Under  the  previous  agreement,  amend- 
ments to  the  Humphrey  amendment  will 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  each. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment,  no  further  amendments  will 
be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  proceed  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill. 

That  about  lines  it  up,  so  far  as 
amendments  are  concerned. 

Conceivably,  an  amendment  can  be 
offered  at  any  one  of  two  or  three  points 
tomorrow,  but  the  time  would  be  quite 
limited  for  debate  thereon.  But  there  are 
a  few  loose  areas  in  which  brief  debate 
could  be  had  on  an  amendment. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
has  an  amendment  on  which  he  thinks 
10  minutes  would  be  sufficient  for  both 
sides.  No  agreement  to  that  efTect  has 
been  entered  Into  but,  conceivably,  that 
could  come  up  tomorrow. 

Upon  final  passage  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3523,  a  bill  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages.  If  that  order  has  not  been 
entered,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  that  that  be  the 
order. 


The  PRESJDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  several  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. I  would  suggest  that  there  would  be 
at  least  five  or  six  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
whether,  when  two  or  more  votes  are  on 
a  back-to-back  basis,  we  might  not  want 
to  indicate  to  Senators  that  the  votes 
following  the  first  vote  might  be  10-min- 
ute  rollcall  votes  rather  than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  suggestion.  I  will  put  that  in 
the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  vote  on  the  Jack- 
son amendment  tomorrow — which  will 
be  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote — that  on 
any  subsequent  votes  that  follow  consec- 
utively behind  that  vote  tomorrow,  each 
such  vote  be  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
7:05  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  11,  1974  at 
9:30  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  10, 1974: 

Federal  Energy  Administration 

The  foUowing-named  persons  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrators  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration   (new  positions) : 

Marmaduke  Roberts  Llgon,  of  Oklahoma. 

Leonard  B.  Poullot,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.   Weber,  of  Connecticut. 

Eric  Roger   Zausner,   of  Virginia. 
U.S.  Tax  Court 

Richard  C.  Wilbur,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  15 
years  after  he  takes  office,  vice  Austin  Hovt 
retired. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Edward  Lotz,  Jr.,  263-60- 
4330,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Walter  PhUlp  Leber.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker,  305- 
42-3215,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officer  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442 
and  3447: 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corps 
Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  A.  Boyson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 

Corps,  U.8.  Army) . 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
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ment  In   the  Regular  Army  ol 
States,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  u:  ider 
visions  of  title  10,  United  Stat^ 
tions  3284  and  3306: 

To  be   brigadier  general 

Brig  Oen.  William  A.  Boyson 
Army  of  the  United  States  (col4nel 
Corps,  U.S.  Army). 

The  U-S.  Army  Reserve  officers 
in  for  promotion  as  Reserve  C^: 
Officers  of  the  Army,  under  the 
title  10.  United  States  Code, 
and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.   Oen.   William   Stanford 
SSN  259--40-7087. 

Brig.  Cen.  Edwin  Burgess 
14-0278. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Donald  Jordon  Brown,  SN 
Infantry. 

Col.  James  Carroll  Crutcher, 
5716,  Medical  Corps. 

Col.  John  Sheldon  Doud 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Infantry. 

Col.  Leo  Joseph  Golash,  Jr., 
4152,  Infantry. 

Col.  George  E.  McGovern,  Jr., 
6343,  Field  ArtUlery. 

Col.   Paul   Leonard  O'Brien 
1828.  Military  InteUigence. 

Col.  Konald  Arthur  Prem,  SSN 
Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Frederick  John  Scheer. 
6637.  Civil  Affairs. 

I  nominate  the  Army  Nation^ 
the  U.8.  officers  named  herein 
as  Reserve  Cominiseloned  officers 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Turnagt 
16-8345. 

To  be  brigadier  generil 

Col.  WUlard  Keith  Carey.  SSN  f43-2e-4070. 
Armor. 

Col.  James  Clay  Daugherty,  ^N  447-16- 
6789,  Infantry. 

Col.   Cumey  Joeeph  Dronet,  ^BN  436-24- 
1721,  Infantry. 

Col.  Harold  Llovd  Gwatney,  ^N  431-38- 
7814,  Infantry. 

Col.  George  Robert  Harper.  8^  460-44- 
6568,  Armor. 

Col.  Francis  Joseph  KeUy,  S^N  479-14- 
3496,  Infantry. 

CoL  Collin  McKinne,  SSN  2XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  GUlesple  V.  Montgomery,  ^SN  425-50- 
5423.  Transportation  Corps. 

CoL  WUil&m  Jesse  Mulllns,  Jr|.  SSN  496- 
05-9349.  Infantry. 

Col.  Delmer  Hilton  Nichols,  8^  460-14- 
5264,  Armor. 

Col.  Salvador  Monserrate  Padlll^,  SSN  580- 
68-1010,  Infantry. 

Col.  Lawson  McKlnney  Safley,  dSN  412-1»- 
6622,  Armor. 

Col.  Robert  George  Walker,  8^N  476-16- 
1666,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  dt  the  VB. 
officers  Q&med  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve Commlfwloaed  officers  of  th#  Army  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  293(a)   and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Col.  John  Richard  Carson.  S^N  451-24- 
9176.  Ordnance  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  WUfred  Charles  Wenard.  Jr, 
SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX.  | 

Brig.  Oen.  John  James  Womack,  SBN  617- 
0»-aS»5.  I 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  WUllam  Kern  Holomaa,  MSN  237-12- 
4090,  Adjuunt  General's  Corpa.      1 
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Guard  of 
promotion 
Df  the  Army 
United  SUtes 


SSN  450- 


Col.  Reynold  Lee  Lopez.  SSN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Franklin  Everett  MUes.  SSN  525-24- 
5607,  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

Col.  William  John  Sharrow,  SSN  121-24- 
9503,  Infantry. 

CoL  Charles  Rhea  Willis,  SSN  245-24- 
2074.  Armor. 

In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicatefl,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
35,  831,  and  837.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Belisarlo  D.  J.  Flores,  XXX-XX-XXXX  FG, 

Air  National  Guard. 
Col.    Charles   J.   SuUlvan,   XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 

Air  National  Guard. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marin© 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel : 
Ronald  M.  Abshlre  Charles  E.  Davis  in 
Richard  J.  Ahlers  Jay  M.  Davis,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Aiken  William  O.  Davis 
Robert  B.  Alexander  Bernard  C.  Day 
Dwlght  R.  Allen,  Jr.  Bennett  R.  Dean 
Rodney  H.  Alley,  Jr.  Barrle  O.  Delp 
Myrl  W.  Allinder,  Jr.  Pasquale  W. 
Lewie  E.  Amick,  Jr.  Demartlno 
Donald  E.  Andersen  Ruel  O.  Depoall 
Ralph  J.  Appezzato  John  H.  Ditto 
Curtis  G.  Arnold  Charles  A.  Dixon 
Randall  W.  Austin  Ttalo  D.  Dorman 
Horace  W.  Baker  George  H.  Douse 
WUllam  D.  Bauer  Robert  P.  Edwards 
Richard  W.  Reason  John  M.  Elchelberger 
Frank  S.  Bell  Duane  E.  Hey 
Gen©  E.  Berbaum  Gary  E.  Elliott 
Daniel  F.  Bergen  PhUlp  C.  Bngllsb 
James  L.  Blake  Robert  J.  E^xMlto 
Robert  D.  Blanton  Thomas  J.  Faleskle 
Harper  L.  Bohr.  Jr.  PhUlp  J.  Fehlen 
Bruce  B.  Boman  Billy  M.  Floyd 
Francis  D.  Booth  WUllam  C.  Floyd 
Ray  W.  Bowles  Edward  B.  Foster 
Curtis  R.  Brabec  Joseph  G.  Fotl 
James  T.  Brackman  II  AnthMiy  J.  Fraloll 
Glenn  D.  Bratcher  ***y  *•  I'ugate 
Arthur  P.  Brill,  Jr  Benjamin  W.  Gardner 
Richard  L.  Brlneear  Jaiae»  R-  Gentry 
..^"^  Hal  J.  Gibson 

Richard  H.  Glass 
Charles  J.  Goode.  Jr. 
Francis  L.  Gould 
Robert  J.  Graham 


Oscar  W.  Brltton 
Edward  W.  Brown  III 
Larry  K.  Brown 
Peter  C.  Brown 

John  H.  Buchanan  '  ""  -**'*'***'" 

Howard  V.  Bucknam  -JofP**  »*.  Gratto 

Joseph  C.  Burger,  Jr  i**"^  ^   Grlnalds 

John  P.  Burke  P«>?*»1  D.  Hall 

Arthur  E.  Burkhart  2?T^  '■  H*'^"*' 

Eugene  B.  Burleson  WUlUm  L.  Hammack 

js^ !«,  o.  oMiumon,  .^ui^^  ^  Harding. 

Robert  D.  Bumette  yjlj'  _  „ 

Frank  H.  Butler.  Jr.  ^^°  \  ^™f 

Charles  E.  Canni>n  ?*"*  \  ^rrlson 

Frederick  A.  Carolan  j^^/^^Z;"   , 

John  J.  Carty  \°^  A^^lhlegel 

Christopher  Catoe  j!^,  \.?"''°^^" 

James  R,  Caton  i?Xi,  ^?,n  '^• 

Ross  C  Chalmson  Sn^S^A  w^   """ 

Robert  8.  Charles  SP.^'l  A.  Hodgen 

T„i._  ,-.  r^     C77  Pleter  L.  Hogaboom 

John  C  Chambliss  James  A.  Bfonse 

^Z^"^""  Samuel  M.  Horton 

^■•^rv^T,         T  John  J.  Houtchen. 
Walter  N.  Colllson,  Jr.  waiter  R.  Huf 

Matthew  T.  Cooper  Edwin  L  HulT 

^1^]^  H^Cormack  wuUam  H.  HuflTcut  U 

Matthew  P.  Caulfleld  Donald  R.  Huffman 

George  W.  Cumpston  Richard  D  Hufhee 

Dennis  M.  j^cob  B.  Oes 

Cunningham  Jamee  D.  Ingram 

James  H.  Curd  WlUlam  R.  Irwin 

T^f^T*;^^'  Jerry  H.Jenkln. 

John  J.  CMTwlnakl  suphen  J.  Jennlnga 

Charle«  L.  Daugherty,  Duane  8.  Jen«ea 

''•  Keller  P.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Ronald  K.  Davla  Robert  M.  Jordan 


Paul  G.  Judklns  Richard  S.  Pyne 

Francis  M.  Kauffman  Richard  C.  Raines 
Michael  P.  Keane.  Jr.  John  R.  Rasavag© 
Noel  J.  Keller  Jesse  T.  Randall 

Leo  J.  KeUy  Werner  F.  Rebstock 

Richard  A  Kerr  Gerald  P.  Reczek 

Kenneth  W.  King,  Sr.   William  A.  Renner 
James  H.  Klrkham        Richard  C.  Reynolds 
Roger  E.  Knapper  David  L.  Rosa 

Robert  C.  Knowles,  Jr.  James  W.  Ross 
Zan©  V.  LamascTis  Joseph  D.  Ruane 

Robert  P.  Lang  Clifton  L.  Rushing,  Jr. 

Robert  E.  Langton         Bobby  G.  Rutledge 
Joseph  P.  Lavln  Herbert  P.  Saeger 

Emanuel  S.  Lawbaugh,  Francisco  U.  Salas 

Jr.  Michael  D.  Salmon 

Robert  W.  Layer  Ralph  J.  Salvatl 

Wiliis  D.  Ledeboer  James  W.  Sanders 
George  T.  Lengauer,      Joseph  P.  Schultz 

Jr.  Richard  J.  Seed  HI 

WilUam  H.  Leonard      PhUllp  E.  Shaw 
Floyd  C.  Lewis  James  P.  Sherry,  Jr. 

Jerry  D.  Llndauer  Robert  D.  Shoptaw 

John  A.  Linnemann      Robert  E.  Short 
WUllam  E.  Lof  lus  David  K.  Shroyer,  Jr. 

James  S.  Loop  Patrick  S.  Simpson 

WhUam  B.  Ludwlck      William  T.  Sinnott 
John  M.  Mahoney         Ronald  A.  Smaldone 
David  W.  MaUler  Joseph  J.  Smartz 

Harrison  A.  Makeever  Jerry  R.  Smiley 
Charles  H.  Manazlr       Karl  S.  Smith 
Richard  W.  Marsden     Walter  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
PrankUn  H.  Marsh        James  E.  Sniffen 
Warren  L.  Martin  John  P.  Spangler 

James  D.  Mattlngly       Henry  C.  Stackpole  IH 
Royal  N.  Moore,  Jr.        WUllam  L.  Stein 
Michael  R.  Samuel  H.  Stevenson 

McDonough  Michael  R.  StlaveU: 

Theodore  R.  McElroy    Robert  E.  Stoffey 
David  L  McEvoy  Doyle  E.  Stout 

Robert  C.  McParUne     Jon  A.  Stueb© 
George  D.  McLaughUn.Thomas  A.  Sttmjpf 

Jf-  Anthony  W.  Stremlu 

John  P.  McNelly  George  J.  Stremlow 

Curtis  D.  MoCraney       LouU  W.  SuUlvan 
Howard  W.  Meissner      Billy  M.  Summerlta 
Ronald  E.  Merrihew      Verl  D.  Sutton 
WUllam  C.  Mlesch         Smith  Sweeney 
Anthony  D.  Miller         MerrUl  A.  Sweltzer.  Jr. 
Donald  B.  MUler  Wayne  R.  Swenson 

Harl  J.  MlUer  Madison  L.  Taylor 

Richard  A.  Miller  Dale  R.  Thlbault 

MUes  E.  liClxaon  Robert  L.  Thlen 

Jesse  G.  Mulkey  Daryl  W.  Thompson 

Edward  M.  Mockler       Robert  R.  Thrasher 
Richard  H  Moore  RuaseU  B.  Tiffany 

Calvin  M.  Morris  James  E.  Toth 

John  R.  Murphy  PaiU  B.  Tubach 

Louis  T.  Nappl  Henry  W.  Tutterow,  Jr. 

George  D.  Navadel         James  H.  Tutterrow 
Jay  B.  Nichols  Richard  H.  Ulm 

James  M.  Nolan  Robert  J.  Ulses 

Cledlth  B.  Oakley  James  L.  Underwood 

John  P.  O'Brien  Richard  L,  Upchurch 

Robert  E.  Odare  George  R.  Vanhom 

Glenn  A.  Olson  John  H.  Vannlman 

Jack  L.  Omer  David  G.  Vest 

Robert  M.  Ondrlck        David  E.  Vowell 
Joseph  J.  Oravlts  Melvln  N.  Wall 

Eugene  L.  Osmondson  Gerald  E.  Walsh 
Harold  M.  Owens  Warren  S.  Walters 

Charles  R.  Patton  WiUlam  H.  Walters 

Luther  L.  Payton,  Jr.    Kenneth  D.  Waters 
Richard  J.  Pederson      David  C.  Watklns 
Roy  C.  Peterson  Michael  P.  Welty 

BUly  G.  PhUlipa  Paul  E.  Westphal.  Jr. 

WUllam  M.  Pettigrew  lOllver  M.  Whipple,  Jr. 
Harry  P.  Phllson  Edward  R.  Whiting 

Antonio  P.  Piraccl         John  M.  WlUmarth 
Ross  S.  Plasterer  Robert  B.  Wilson 

Richard  T.  Poore  Abraham  W.  Wolson 

Donald  A.  Powell  Howard  C.  Wood 

Thomas  M.  Pratt  III     Leonard  A.  Wunderllcl) 
Robert  C.  Prewltt  Michael  J.  Zachodnl 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reeerve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel; 
Christopher  J.  Curran 
WUllam  C.  Ryan  HI 
Calvin  F.  Slmerly 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  William  Pryor,  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Victoria,  Tex.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Let  us  speak  to  this  Living  and  Eternal 
One. 

We  pray:  Lord  God.  before  whom  the 
nations  are  bom,  rise,  and  pass  away; 
we  give  You  grateful  thanks  for  this 
country  of  ours;  for  the  noble  heritage 
and  the  rich  traditions  in  which  we 
stand.  You  have  blessed  us  in  the  past, 
and  Your  promises  are  the  hope  of  our 
future. 

Be  strongly  present  with  this  group  of 
men  and  women.  They  face  momentous 
and  critical  decisions,  and  we  pray  that 
they  might  have  the  wisdom  to  seek  Your 
guidance.  Grant  to  them  a  vision  of  Your 
own  divine  will,  that  they  might  see  the 
problems  not  as  overwhelming — rather 
as  opportunities  for  a  better  and  finer 
tomorrow  for  each  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren. 

Let  us  experience  true  peace,  the  calm- 
ness of  heart  and  mind  which  comes 
from  lives  lived  in  Your  presence  and 
committed  to  Your  service. 
In  Christ's  own  name.  Amen. 


and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
S.  3311.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
slmpllQed  procedures  in  the  procurement 
of  property  and  services  by  the  Government 
where  the  amount  Involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  simend- 
ment  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HJl.  14291.  An  act  to  amend  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  to  per- 
mit U.S.  participation  In  International 
enforcement  of  fish  conservation  In  addi- 
tional geographic  areas,  pursuant  to  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  Northwest 
AUantic  Fisheries,  1949,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  13999)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Dona- 
NiCK,  and  Mr.  Stafpord  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  messotje  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  649.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural. 
CXX ll»-I»art  14 


RECREATION    SUPPORT    PROGRAM 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  Uie  De- 
partment of  Labor  plans  to  distribute 
summer  recreation  support  program 
funds  in  a  manner  wholly  unlike  past 
practice  and  unlike  what  the  Congress 
intended  when  it  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram's continuation  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

I  have  now  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  intends  to  distribute  rec- 
reation support  money  this  summer  to 
500  cities,  over  four  times  the  number  of 
communities  normally  receiving  these 
funds.  Obviously,  a  program  expansion 
of  this  magnitude  will  necessitate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  funding  for  the 
cities  having  the  greatest  need  and,  I 
might  add,  for  those  cities  Congress  in- 
tended to  receive  RSP  money.  When 
Congress  funded  recreation  support  at 
essentially  last  year's  funding  level,  it 
did  not  envision  an  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram as  is  planned  by  Labor.  Congres- 
sional intent  In  this  regard  is  made  am- 
ply clear  by  the  language  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  reports  ac- 
companying the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill: 

The  Committee  strongly  urges  the  contin- 
ued support  of  the  summer  youth  recreation 
programs,  including  the  hiring  of  recreation 
aides  and  cost  of  youth  transportation,  simi- 
lar to  the  way  thia  program  /km  operated  in 
the  past   (emphasis  added). 

Recreation  support  is  a  big  city  pro- 
gram, originally  designed  to  help  "keep 
the  cities  cool"  during  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer months  when  large  numbers  of 
youth  are  out  of  school  and  idle.  Since 
1970,  recreation  support  funds  have  gone 
to  approximately  120  of  the  Nation's 
largest  cities — those  having  the  largest 
concentrations  of  irmer-city.  disadvan- 
taged youth  who  are  too  young  to  obtain 
employment — Chicago  received  $913,000 
for  operation  of  RSP  last  summer.  Over 
the  years  the  program  has  been  op- 
erated so  that  basically  the  same  cities 
have  received  basically  the  same  amounts 
of  money.  The  funding  level  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  fluctuating  be- 
tween $12  and  $15  million.  This  year's 
appropriation  of  $17  million— a  slight  in- 
crease over  last  year's  appropriation 

underscores  the  congressional  intent  in 
having  the  program  operated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  evident  to  me  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  needs  a  stiff  remind- 
er of  congressional  intent  as  regards  op- 
eration of  this  important  program. 


THE  ROLLCALL  CONGRESSIONAL 
BASEBALL  GAME 

Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addi-ess  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  painfully 
point  out  to  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
that  due  to  circumstances  beyond  our 
control,  major  league  baseball  has  been 
plucked  from  the  hands  of  Washington 
area  residents  once  again. 

Although  I  grieve  this  continued  ab- 
sence, I  am  pleased  to  a^jiounce  that 
baseball  in  its  purest  form  will  again  be 
played  this  year  for  the  enjoyment  of 
congressional  baseball  bufls.  That  an- 
nual struggle  between  political  power- 
houses— the  rollcall  congressional  base- 
ball game — will  be  played  the  night  of 
July  30  at  Memorial  Stadium  in  Balti- 
more. The  Baltimore  Orioles  have  gra- 
ciously consented  to  play  an  anticlimac- 
tic  game  against  the  Cleveland  Indians 
following  our  contest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  stand  up  and  meet  the 
challenge  offered  by  our  Democratic 
counterparts.  Yes,  our  cide  has  won  10 
games  in  a  row,  but  this  only  means  tlu-t 
we  have  a  tradition  to  uphold.  Even  if 
you  cannot  belt  cme  out  of  the  park  or 
strike  out  the  entire  Democrat  team,  we 
still  need  your  support.  Muster  your 
staffs  on  July  30  for  the  charge  up  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  and 
lead  them  in  cheering  on  to  victory  the 
great  Republican  baseball  team. 

Let  us  mak^  this  year  a  memorable  one 
for  ...;;publican  fans  by  oi*  Louting.  r-t- 
hitting.  and  outscoring  our  mule-ish  foes 
in  that  classic  of  congressional  confion- 
tations — the  annual  roll  caU  congres- 
sional baseball  game. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Day. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  . 


DISTRICT      OF      COLUMBIA      CAM- 
PAIGN FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  15074) 
to  regulate  certain  poUtical  campaign  fi- 
nance practices  hi  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered hi  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia? 

Mr.  GROS&  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  is  no  one  from 
the  minority  side  here  to  obijeci,  or  nol 
object,  to  considering  the  bill  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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8peal(  er, 
quorim 


Mr.  GROSS    Mr 

point  of  order  that  a 
em. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently 
not  present 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr. 
call  of  the  Houiie. 

A  call  of  the  House  w 

The  call  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  the  following 
to  respond 


Spei  ker, 


is 


ordered, 
electronic  de- 
^embers  failed 


I  Roll  No.  283 

Esliiemiin 

Fieh 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Frelinghuyaen 

OUlnio 

Gonzalez 

Oraaeo 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

GrlftthB 

Gubeer 

Gude 

Guuter 

Harnm  er- 
ic hmldt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrinijtoa 

Hastings 

Hebert 

Hoiian 

Holifleld 

Uoltzniau 

Howard 

Huber 

Hunt 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketchum 

Klucaynakl 

iCyros 

Lagomanilno 

LAndgrebe 

LAndrum 

Leggeti 

Lehman 

UcEwen 

UcKtnney 

McSpadden 

Uann 

Marazltl 

Matsuuaga 

Meeds 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  N  C 

Andrew*. 
N.Dak. 

Annunzio 

ArnistroDg 

Aspin 

badtJlo 

Bell 

Biaggi 

Biutsham 

filaiuik 

Boland 

BolllnK 

Brademaa 

finnkJey 

BroyhUl,  N  C. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Butler 

Carey,  NY. 

ChUtuilm 

CUrk 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Conyera 

Colter 

Crane 

Oavis,  Oa. 

Oavls,  8  C. 

Den  holm 

Oerwinskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Dnnan 

Duiskt 

Eckhafdt 

Edwards,  Ala.      

Edwards,  Call/.   Mink 
Esch  MobS 


The  SPEAKER.  On  thh 
Members  have  recorded  ll  eir 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorvim 

By  unanimous  consent, 
ceedings  under  the  call  w 
with. 


ON 
RE- 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMlhlTTEE 
RULES     TO     PILE     CERTAIN 
PORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker .  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  ths  Conunittee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  rudnlght  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports  > 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem^  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PINANCE  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER.   Does   th< 
from  California  renew  hi« 

Mr  REEa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tion  of  the  Committee  on 
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Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  15074) 
I  make  the  ^  regiilate  certain  political  campaign 
is  not  pres-  ^^^^i^ce  practices  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


a  quorum  is 
■,  I  move  a 


Murphy.  Ul. 
Murphy,  N.V. 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara 
Patten 
Podell 
Qule 
Wuillen 
Rallsback 
Regula 
R«ld 

Roblaon,  N.Y. 
Hoe 

Roncallo,  NY. 
Rooney.  NY. 
Roy 
Rupp« 
Ryan 
Sebellua 
Selberllng 
Mkubliz 
Bpence 
8t  Gennain 
Steed 
Hteele 

Btelger.  Wis. 
Btratton 
Btuckey 
Btudda 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Treen 
Lfdall 
Waldie 
kValsh 
AT  are 
iVbitten 
Afyatt 
iVydler 
^yman 
'oung,  Alaska 
oung,  a.C. 
iwacti 


roUcall  302 
presence 

further  pro- 
Ve  dispeixsed 


[CAMPAIGN 
ACT 


gentleman 
lequest? 
by  dlrec- 
Distrlct  of 
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HJI.    1S0T4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— SHORT  TITLE  DEFINTTIONS 
Sec.  101.  Short  title. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions. 

TITLE  II— FINANCIAL  DISCLOStJRES 
Sec.  201.  Organization     or     political     com- 
mittees. 
Sec    202.  Principal    campaign    committee. 
Sec.  203.  Designation    of    campaign    deposi- 
tory. 
Sec.  204.  Registration   of   political    commit- 
tees: statements. 
Sec.  205    Registration   of   candidates. 
Sec.  206.  Reports    by    political     committees 

and  candidates. 
Sec.  207.  Reporu    by   others    than    political 

committees. 
Sec.  208.  Pormal     requirements     respecting 

reports  and  statements. 
Sec.  209.  Exemption  for  candidates  who  an- 
ticipate spending  less  than  $250. 
Sec.  310.  Identification  of  campaign   litera- 
ture. 
Sec.  211.  Effect  on  UabUlty. 
TITLE    III- DIRECTOR    OP    CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 
Sec.  301.  Establishment    of     the    Office     of 

Director. 
Sec.  302    Powers  of  the  Director. 
Sec.  303.  Duties  of  the  Director. 
Sec.  304.  General  Accounting  Office  to  assist 
Board  and  Director. 

TITLE  IV— FINANCE  LIMITATIONS 
Sec.  401.  General  limitations. 
Sec.  402.  Limitation  on  expenditures. 

TITLE  V— LOBBYING 

Sec    501.  Definitions. 

Sec.  602.  Detailed  accounts  of  contributions; 
retention  of  receipted  bills  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Sec    503    Receipts  for  contributions. 

Sec.  504.  Statements  of  accounts  filed  with 
Director. 

Sec.  506.  Preservation  of  statements. 

Sec.  50a.  Persona  to  whom  Utle  Is  applicable. 

Sec.  507.  Reglatratiou  of  lotobylsta  with  Di- 
rector; compilation  ot  informa- 
tion. 

Sec.  508.  Reports  and  statements  under 
oath. 

Sec    S09.  Penalties  and  prohibitions. 

TITLE  VI— PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT  TAX  CREDITS,  USE  OF  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN  FirNDS,  VOTERS'  INFOR- 
MATION PAMPHLETS,  STUDY  OF  1974 
AND  REPORT  BY  COUNCIL,  EFFECTIVE 
DATES,  AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT,  AND  AU- 
THORIZATION 

Sec.  601.  Penaiues  and  euforoem«nt. 

Sec.  602.  Tax  credit  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

Sec.  603.  Use  of  surplus  campaign  funds. 

Sec.  604.  Voters'    information    pamphlets. 

Sec.  606.  A  study  of  1974  election  and  report 
by  CouncU. 

Sao.  606.  Effective  d»t«s. 


Sec.  607.  Amendments  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia Election  Act. 
Sec.  608.  Authority  of  CouncU. 
Sec.  609.  Authorization    of    appropriation. 
TITLE    I— SHORT    TITLE.    DEFINITIONS 

SHORT  TrTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Campaign 
Finance  Reform  Act". 

DEFINTrlONS 

Sec.  102.  When  used  in  tills  Act,  unless 
otherwise  provided — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  a  primary, 
runoff,  general,  or  special  election  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  an  individual  to  be  a  candidate 
for  election  to  office  or  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  candidate  to  office,  and  Includes 
a  convention  or  caucus  of  a  political  party 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  such  a 
candidate. 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  seelcs  nomination  for  election,  or 
election  to  office,  whether  or  not  such  Indi- 
vidual is  elected,  and,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if 
he  has  ( 1 )  obtained  or  authorized  any  other 
person  to  obtain  nominating  petitions  to 
qualify  himself  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  office,  or  (2)  received  contri- 
butions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given 
his  consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive 
contributions  or  make  expenditures,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  office.  A  person  who 
Is  deemed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed,  solely  by 
reason  of  that  status,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  purposes  of  any  other  Federal  law. 

(c)  The  term  "office"  means  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Chairman 
or  member  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  member  of  the  Board  of  Election 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  an  official  of 
apolitical  party. 

(d)  The  term  "official  of  a  political  party" 
means- 
ID   national  committeemen  and  national 

conunl  ttee  women ; 

(2)  delegates  to  conventions  of  political 
parties  nominating  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  alternates  to  the  officials  referred  to 
in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  above,  where  per- 
mitted by  political  party  rules;  and 

(4)  such  members  and  officials  of  local 
committees  of  political  parties  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  duly  authorized  local  com- 
mittees of  such  parties  for  election,  by  public 
ballot,  at  large  or  by  ward  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "political  committee"  means 
any  committee  (including  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee),  club,  association,  organi- 
zation, or  other  group  of  Individuals  orga- 
nized for  the  purpose  of,  or  engaged  In,  pro- 
moting or  opposing  a  political  party  or  the 
nomination  or  election  of  an  individual  to 
office.  Such  term  shall  include  any  commit- 
tee, association,  political  fund,  or  other  or- 
ganization sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  a 
corporation  or  labor  orjfanlzatlon  that  la 
engaged  In  permissible  activities  under  sec- 
tion 401(g)  of  this  Act. 

(t)  The  term  "contribution'  means — 

(1 )  a  gift,  subscription  ( including  any 
asseeament.  fee.  or  membership  dues),  loan, 
advance,  or  depoejt  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  financing, 
directly  or  IndlrecUy,  the  election  campaign 
of  a  candidate  or  any  operations  of  a  poUtl- 
cal  committee; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legaUy  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose; 
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(3)  a  transfer  at  funds  between  political 
committees; 

(4)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other  than 
a  candidate  or  political  comnuttee,  of  com- 
pensation for  the  personal  services  of  an- 
other person  which  are  rendered  to  such 
candidate  or  committee  without  charge,  or 
for  less  than  reasonable  value,  for  any  such 
purpK»e;  and 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  such  term  shall 
not  be  construed  to  Include  services  provided 
without  compensation,  by  Individuals  vol- 
unteering a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  or  political  committee. 

(g)  The  term  "expenditure"  means — 
(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
financing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  election 
campaign  of  a  candidate  or  any  operations 
of  a  political  committee; 

(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an 
expenditure; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  political 
committees;  and 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  such  term  shaU 
not  be  construed  to  Include  the  Incidental 
expenses  (as  defined  by  the  Board)  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  individuals  in  the  course  of 
volunteering  their  time  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate or  political  committee. 

(h)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indlvld- 
nal.  partnership,  committee,  association,  cor- 
poration, labor  organization,  and  any  other 
organization  or  group  of  persons. 

(I)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  Campaign  Finance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Elections  created  by  tl*  e 

(j)  The  definitions  of  "contribution"  and 
-expenditure"  (provided  In  subsections  (f) 
and  (g)  of  this  section)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  Include  any  payment  made  or  In- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  401(f),  would  not  con- 
stitute a  contribution  or  a  contribution  by 
that  corporation  or  labor  organization 

(k)  "The  term  "political  party "'  means  an 
t»oclation.  committee,  or  organization 
Which  nominates  a  candidate  for  election  to 
any  office  and  qualifies  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  1-1  lOi 
et  seq),  to  have  the  names  of  Its  nominee* 
appear  on  the  election  ballot  as  the  candidate 
of  that  association,  committee,  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(1)  The  term  "Board"'  means  the  District 
of  ColumbU  Board  of  Elections  established 
tmder  the  District  of  Columbia  Election  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sec  1-1101  etseq.). 

TITLB  n— FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURES 
OBfiAmzATioN  or  poLmcAL  coMMrrrsEs 

.K®^'^^°'-  <*>  ^"^^  political  committee 
snail  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
committee  at  a  time  when  there  la  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  treasurer  thereof  and  no  other 
person  has  been  designated  and  has  agreed  to 
perform  the  functions  of  treasurer  No  ex- 
penditure shall  be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
political  committee  without  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Its  chairman  or  treasurer,  or  their 
designated  agents. 

««^^  f 7f^  P*"'*"  *'*'°  "selves  a  conlrlbu- 
uon  of  $10  or  more  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
P^ltlcal  committee  shall,  on  demand  of  the 
treasurer,  and  In  any  event  within  five  days 
•it»r  receipt  of  auch  contribution,  submit 
w>  the  treasurer  of  such  committee  a  detailed 
•coount  thereof,  including  the  amount,  the 
«!^w*°**  address  (including  the  occupation 
ana  the  principal  place  of  bualneas,  if  any) 
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of  the  person  making  such  contribution,  and 
the  date  on  which  snch  contrthtrtlon  was 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  segregated  from,  and  may  not  be 
commingled  with,  any  personal  funds  of  offi- 
cers, members,  or  associates  of  such  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Except  for  accounts  of  expenditures 
made  out  of  the  petty  cash  fund  provided  for 
under  section  201(b),  the  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee,  and  each  candidate, 
shall  keep  a  detaUed  and  exact  account  of— 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
political  committee  or  candidate; 

(2»  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(Including  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  if  any)  of  every  person 
making  a  contribution  of  •10  or  more,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee  or  candidate;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
(including  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business.  If  any)  of  every  person  to 
whom  any  expenditure  Is  made,  the  date  and 
amount  thereof  and  the  name  and  address  of, 
and  office  sought  by.  each  candidate  on  whose 
behalf  such  expenditure   was   made. 

(d)  The  treasiirer  or  candidate  shall  obtain 
and  preserve  such  receipted  bills  and  records 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Board. 

(e)  Each  political  committee  and  candidate 
shall  Include  on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all 
literature  and  advertisements  soliciting  funds 
the  following  notice:  "A  copy  of  our  report  Is 
filed  with  the  Director  of  Campaign  Finance 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Elec- 
tions.". 

PRINCIPAI.    CAMP.UCN    COMiOTTXE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  office  shaU 
designate  in  writing  one  political  commit- 
tee as  his  principal  campaign  committee. 
The  principal  campaign  committee  shall  re- 
ceive all  reports  made  by  any  other  politi- 
cal committee  accepting  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
fluenclng  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  the  candidate  who  designated  It 
as  his  principal  campaign  committee.  The 
principal  committee  may  require  additional 
reports  to  be  made  to  It  by  any  such  political 
committee  and  may  designate  the  time  and 
number  of  all  reports.  No  political  commit- 
tee may  be  designated  as  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee  of  more  than  one  candi- 
date, except  a  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee supporting  the  nomination  or  elecUoa 
of  a  candidate  as  an  official  of  a  political 
party  may  support  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  more  than  one  such  candidate,  but 
may  not  support  the  nomination  or  election 
of  a  candidate  for  any  public  office. 

(b)  Each  statement  (including  the  state- 
ment of  an  organization  required  under  sec- 
tion 204)  or  report  that  a  political  eommlt- 
tee  is  require!  to  file  with  or  furnish  to  the 
Director  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  also  be  furniahed,  if  that  political  com- 
mittee U  not  a  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee, to  the  campaign  committee  for  the 
candldau  on  whoM  behalf  that  political 
committee  Is  accepting  or  maklixg.  or  intends 
to  accept  or  make,  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures. 

(c)  The  treasurer  of  each  p<riltlcal  com- 
mittee which  U  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee, and  each  candidate,  abail  receive  aU 
reporu  and  sutementa  filed  with  or  fur- 
nished to  it  or  him  by  other  political  oom- 
mitteea,  consolidate,  and  furnish  the  reporta 
and  atatemenu  of  the  prmclpei  campaign 
committee  of  which  he  is  treasurer  or  which 
was  designated  by  him,  to  aooordauoe  with 
the  provisions  of  this  tlUe  and  regulatkwu 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 


DESIGNATION  OF  COCFAICN  OKPOSTTOBT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  poUtlcal  committee, 
and  each  candidate  accepting  contritiutlons 
or  making  expenditures,  shall  designate,  in 
the  regtetratton  statement  required  under 
section  204  or  205.  one  national  bank  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  cam- 
paign depository  of  that  political  committee 
or  candidates.  Each  such  committee  or  candi- 
date shall  maintain  a  checking  acroimt  a.t 
such  depository  and  shaU  deposit  anv  contri- 
butions received  by  the  committee  or  candi- 
date into  that  account.  No  expenditures  may 
be  made  by  such  committee  or  candidate  ex- 
cept by  check  drawn  payable  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  expenditure  is  being  made  on 
tliat  account,  otter  than  petty  caah  ex- 
penditures as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  A  poUtical  committee  or  candidate 
may  maintain  a  petty  cash  fund  out  of 
which  may  be  made  expenditures  not  In  ex- 
cess of  850  to  any  person  in  connection  with 
a  single  purchase  or  transaction.  A  record  of 
petty  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  shall 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  and  such  state- 
ments and  reports  thereof  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Director  as  it  may  require.  Pavments 
may  l>e  made  into  the  petty  caah  fund  only 
by  check  drawn  on  the  checking  account 
maintained  at  the  campaign  depository  of 
such  political  committee  or  candidate. 
kEcisxaATTojr   OF.  rouTVCAi.   coKxrrrsKs; 

STATKMXirrS 

Ssc.  204.  la)  Each  political  committee 
shall  file  with  the  Director  a  statement  of 
organization  »-tthin  ten  days  after  its  or- 
ganization. Each  such  committee  In  exist- 
ence at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  file  a  statenaent  of  organlzatVon  with 
the  Director  at  such  time  as  the  Director 
may  preecritte. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Lnclude — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  ot  the  political 
committee: 

(2)  the  name*,  addresses,  and  relationships 
of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations: 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurtsdictton  of  the 
political  committee: 

(4)  the  name,  addrees,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  if  any: 

(6)  the  name,  address,  office  sought,  and 
party  affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom 
the  committee  is  supporting,  and  (B)  any 
other  mdividual.  U  any.  whom  the  com"- 
mittee  is  supporting  for  nomination  for  eiec- 
Uon.  or  elecuon.  to  any  public  oiSc*  what- 
ever; or.  if  the  conunittee  te  supporting  the 
entire  ticket;  or.  if  the  coaumitee  is  sup- 
porting the  enure  ucket  of  any  party  the 
UAine  of  the  party; 

(7)  a  statenMnt  whether  the  politic*!  com- 
mittee is  a  contiuulug  one. 

(8)  the  dUpositlon  of  residual  funds  wiiich 
will  t)e  made  in  the  event  of  diisoiuuoa; 

l9)  the  name  and  addreae  ol  the  bank  de^ 
ignated  by  the  committee  as  the  campaiija 
depository,  together  with  the  utie  and  num- 
ber cf  each  account  and  safety  deposit  box 
used  by  that  committee  at  the  depository, 
and  the  identliicatiou  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  withdrawals  or  payments 
out  of  each  such  account  or  bos;  and 

(iO)  such  other  luformation  as  shall  be 
requured  by  the  Director. 

(c)  Any  change  in  infctrmatton  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Director  within  the 
ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  after 
having  filed  one  or  more  statements  of  orga- 
aiaation.  dtebaitds  or  determines  tt  will  no 
longer  receive  contributions  or  make  expea- 
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dltures  during  the  calenda 
notify  the  Director. 


rece 

tUTft 


title 


■  payme  ats 


REGISTRATION    OP 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Each  Indlvldi^ 
five  days  of  becoming  a  c 
five  days  of  the  day  on    „ 
person  authorized  by  him  ( 
tlon  401(g))  to  do  so.  has 
button  or  made  an  expendit„ 
with  his  campaign  or  for  the 
paring  to  undertake  his  c 
the  Director  a  registration 
form  as  the  Director  may  ^    , 

(b)   In  addition,  candidates 
the  Director  the  name  and    i. 
campaign  depository  designati  d 
didate.  together  with  the 
of  each  account  and  safety 
by  that  candidate  at  the  dt 
Identlflcatlon  of  each  indiv 
to  make  withdrawals  or  pa 
account  or  box,  and  such 
as  shall  be  required  by  the 

REPORTS  BT  POLITICAI,  COM 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  treasurer 
committee  supporting  a  canu 
candidate,  required  to  register 
shall   file   with    the   Director,   ... 
applicable    principal    campalj  n 
reports  of  receipts  and  expen 
to  be  prescribed  or  approved 
Except  for  the  first  such  re^ 
be  filed  on   the   twenty-first 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Ad 
shall  be  filed  on  the  lOth  day 
and  August,  in  each  year  d 
is  held  an  election  for  the 
date  is  seeking,  and  on  the  _. 
days  next  preceding  the  date 
elecUon  is  held,  and  also  by 
January  of  each  year.  In  adv. 
ports  shall  be  filed  on  the  31, 
of  each  year  in  which  there  is 
tion.  Such  reports  shall  be 
such    date    as    the    Director    ., 
which  shall  not  be  more  than 
fore  the  date  of  filing,  except 
tribution  of  $200  or  more  rec. 
closing  date  prescribed   by  th 
the  last  report  required  to  be 
the  election  shall  be  reported 
four  hours  after  its  receipt. 

<b)    Each  report   under  this 
disclose — 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on 
beginning  of  the  reporting 

(2)  the    full    name    and   „„ 
(Including  the  occupation  and 
place  of  business,  if  any)  of 
has  made  one  or  more  con 
for  such  committee  or 
the  purchase  of  tickets  for  ^ 
dinners,  luncheons,  rallies,  and 
raising  events)   within  the 
an  aggregate  amount  or  val 
$50  or  more,  together  with 
date  of  such  contributions 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  ,_ 
tlons  made  to  or  for  such 
didate  during  the  reporting 
reported  under  paragraph   (2) 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of 
comnUttee  or  candidate  from 
porting  committee  or  the  can. 
or  to  which  that  committee 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds, 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any 
the  calendar  year  in  an  aggregi 
value  of  $50  or  more,  together 
names  and  mailing  addresses 
occupation  and  the  principal 
ness.  If  any)   of  the  lender 
If  any,  and  the  date  and 
loans; 
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year  shall  so  (6)  the  net  amount  of  proceeds  from  (A) 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner,  luncheon 
rally,  and  other  fundraislng  events  organized 
by  such  committee;  (B)  mass  coUectlons 
made  at  such  events;  and  (C)  sales  by  such 
committee  of  items  such  as  political  cam- 
paign pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags,  emblems 
hats,  banners,  literature,  and  similar  mate- 
rials; 

(7)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  of  $50  or  more  not  otherwise 
listed  under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 

n^^lJ!"^  5v"  "*"*  *"**  mailing  address 
(including  the  occupation  and  the  principal 
place  of  business,  if  any)  of  each  person  to 
whom  expenditures  have  been  made  by  such 
committee  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  or 
candidate  within  the  calendar  year  In  an  se- 
gregate amount  or  value  of  $I0  or  more  the 
amount  date,  and  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure  and  the  name  and  address  of 
and  offices  sought  by,  each  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  such  expenditure  was  made- 

(10)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
calendar  yeai ;  "* 

[H)  the  a-nount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligaiions  owed  by  or  to  the  committee  in 
such  form  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
a  continuous  reporting  of  Its  debts  and  obli- 
gations after  the  election  at  such  periods  as 
or!,H  ^ff^"""  ""^^  require  until  such  debts 
and  obligations  are  extinguished;  and 

<12)  such  other  information  as  mav  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

(c)  The  reports  to  be  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (ai  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
caiendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  m  an  item  re- 
^^u,^!  *  P'"e'"0"s  report  during  such  year, 
only  the  unchanged  amount  need  be  carried 
forward.  If  no  contributions  or  expenditures 
have  oeen  accepted  or  expended  during  a 
calendar  year,  the  treasurer  of  the  political 
commitcee  or  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
to  that  effect. 
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REPORTS  BT  OTHERS  THAN  POLmCAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  207.  Every  person  (other  than  a  poli- 
tical committee  or  candidate)  who  makes 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  $50  or 
'"^"^''^  *'"^'^  *  calendar  year  shall  file  with 
the  Director  a  statement  containing  the  in- 
rormation  required  by  section  206.  State- 
ments required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed 
on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  poJitical 
committees  are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumul- 
ative. 

FORMAL   REQUIREMENTS  RESPECTING  REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec  208.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  fiUng  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  of- 
ficer authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shaU 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  it  for  a 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  Board  in  a 
published  regulation. 

(c)  The  Board  shaU,  by  published  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability,  prescribe  the 
manner  In  which  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  nature  of  debts  and  other  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  promises  to  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
they  be  reported  in  separate  schedulee.  In 
determining  aggregate  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  amounts  reported  as 


provided   In  such  regulations  shall  not  be 
considered  until  actual  payment  Is  made. 

EXEMPTION  FOR  CANDIDATES  WHO  ANTICIPATE 
SPENDING  LESS  THAN  $250 

Sec.  209.  Except  for  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (c),  (d),  and  (f)  of  section  202  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  205.  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  candidate 
who  anticipates  spending  or  spends  less  than 
$250  In  any  one  election  and  who  has  not 
designated  a  principal  campaign  committee 
On  the  fifteenth  day  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
election  in  which  such  candidate  is  entered 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
such  election,  such  candidate  shall  certify  to 

!of„°"'*'^*°''  *''**  h«  ^'^  not  spent  more  than 
$250  In  such  election. 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    CAMPAIGN     LITERATURE 

Sec.  210.  All  newspaper  or  magazine  adver- 
tising, posters,  circulars,  billboards  hand- 
bills,  bumper  stickers,  sample  ballots  and 
other  printed  matter  with  reference  to  or  In- 
tended for  the  support  or  defeat  of  a  candi- 
date or  group  of  candidates  for  nomination 
or  election  to  any  public  office  shall  be 
Identified  by  the  words  "paid  for  by"  fol- 
lowed by  the  name  and  address  of  the  payer 
or  the  cDmmlttee  or  other  person  and  its 
treasurer  on  whose  behalf  the  materia]  ap- 
pears. *^ 

EFFECT  ON   LIABIUTT 

Sec.  211.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  or  limiting  in  any  way  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  existing  law  for 
any  financial  obligation  Incurred  by  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate. 

TITLE   III— DIRECTOR   OP  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

FSTABUSHMZNT    OF    THE    OFFICE    OF   DIRECTOR 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  office  of  Director  of  Campaign  Fi- 
nance (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector"). The  Board  shall  appoint  the  Di- 
rector without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  maximum  rate  as  may  be  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  for  grade  10  of  the 
General  Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administrative  operations 
of  the  Board  pertaining  to  this  Act  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board.  How- 
ever, the  Board  shall  not  delegate  to  the  Di- 
rector the  making  of  regulations  regarding 
elections. 

(b)  The  Board  may  appoint  a  General 
Counsel  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  be  entiUed  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Board  and  shall  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  Board.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  dele- 
gated or  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  regulation  or  order  of  the  Board. 

(c)  In  any  appropriate  case  where  the 
Board  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Director  makes  a  finding 
of  an  apparent  violation  of  this  Act.  It  shall 
refer  such  case  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  prosecution, 
and  shall  make  public  the  fact  of  such  re- 
ferral and  the  basis  for  such  finding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Board,  through  Its  General  Counsel, 
ahall  Initiate,  maintain,  defend,  or  appteal  any 
civil  action  (In  the  nam©  of  the  Board)  re- 
lating to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act.  The  Board  may.  through  its  General 
Counsel,  petition  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  re- 
lief concerning  any  action  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

POWERS    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director,  under  regula- 
tions of  general  applicability  approved  by  the 
Board,  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  To  require  any  person  to  submit  In 
writing  such  reports  and  answers  to  ques- 
tions as  the  Director  may  prescribe  re- 
lating to  th©  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act;  and  such  submission  shall 
be  made  within  such  reasonable  period  and 
under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Director  may 
determine; 

(2)  to  admlnster  oaths; 
•  (3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 

and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
execution  of  its  duties; 

(4)  m  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  designated  by  the 
Director  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and.  in  such  instances,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection; 

(5)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  like  circumstances  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services. 

Subpenas  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  Director  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  upon  petition  by  the  Board. 
In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  th©  Board  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   DIRECTOR 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  furnish  (upon  request) 
prescribed  forms  for  the  making  of  the  re- 
ports and  statements  required  to  be  filed 
with  him  under  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross-in- 
dexing system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  make  the  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  him  avaUable  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying,  commencing  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  day 
following  the  day  diu-ing  which  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  to  permit  and  facilitate  copying 
of  any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand  and 
by  duplicating  machine,  as  requested  by  any 
person,  at  reasonable  cost  to  such  person,  ex- 
cept any  Information  copied  from  such  re- 
ports and  statements  shall  not  be  sold  or 
utUized  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting contributions  or  for  any  commercial 
purpose; 

(4)  preserve  such  reports  and  statements 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of  receipt; 

(5)  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of 
all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  on  file 
pertaining  to  each  candidate; 

(6)  prepare  and  publish  such  other  reports 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(7)  assure  dissemination  of  statistics 
summaries,  and  reports  prepared  under  this 
title; 

(8)  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  Investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  falluret 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required 
under  the  provlalonB  of  this  title;  and 
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(9)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
Board  may  require. 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTINC    OFFICE    TO    ASSIST    BOARD 
AND    DISECTOB 

Sec  304.  The  Board  and  Director  may,  In 
the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  request  the  assistance  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  provide  such  assistance 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  the  Board 
and  Director  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  agree. 

TITLE    IV— FINANCE    LIMITATIONS 


GENERAL    LIMITATIONS 

Sec  401.  (a)  No  Individual  shall  make  any 
contribution  which,  and  no  person  shall  re- 
ceive any  contribution  from  any  individual 
which  when  aggregated  with  all  other  con- 
tributions received  from  that  individual, 
relating  to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  or  election  to  public  office.  Includ- 
ing both  the  primary  and  general  or  special 
elections,  exceeds — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  $1,000; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the 
Council  $750; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil elected  at  large,  $500; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  member 
of  the  Council  elected  from  a  ward,  $200, 
and  In  the  case  of  a  runoff  election,  an  addi- 
tional $200;  and 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for 
official  of  a  political  party,  $100,  and  In  case 
of  a  runoff  election,  an  additional  $100. 

(b)  No  person  (other  than  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  subsection  (a)  applies) 
shall  make  any  contribution  which,  and  no 
person  shall  receive  any  contribution  from 
any  person  (other  than  such  an  Individual) 
which  when  aggregated  with  aU  other  con- 
tributions received  from  that  person,  relat- 
ing to  a  campaign  for  nomination  as  a  can- 
didate or  election  to  public  office.  Including 
both  the  primary  and  general  or  special 
elections,  exceeds — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  $2,000; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  support 
of  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the  Council 
$1,500; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  support 
of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Council 
elected  at  large,  $1,000; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  at  large  or  for  member 
of  the  CouncU  elected  from  a  ward  $400, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  runoff  election,  an  ad- 
ditional $400;  and 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  In  sup- 
port of  a  candidate  for  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  elected  from  a  ward  or  for  offi- 
cial of  a  political  party,  $200.  and  In  the 
case  of  a  runoff  election,  an  additional  $200. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"person"  shaU  include  a  candidate  making 
contributions  relating  to  his  candidacy  for 
nomination  of  election,  or  election,  to  office 
Notwitlistandlng  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  a  candidate  for  member  of 
the  CoimcU  elected  from  a  ward  may  con- 
tribute $1,000  to  his  own  campaign. 

(c)  No  individual  shall  make  any  con- 
tribution m  any  one  election  which  when 
aggregated  with  aU  other  contributions 
made  by  that  individual  In  that  election 
exceeds  $2,000. 

(d)  (1)  Any  expenditure  made  by  any  per- 


son advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  any 
candidate  for  office  which  is  not  made  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of  the  candidate,  any 
agent  of  the  candidate,  or  any  political  com- 
mittee authorized  by  the  candidate  to  make 
expenditures  or  to  receive  contributions  for 
the  candidate  is  not  considered  a  contribu- 
tion to  or  an  expenditure  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of  the  limi- 
tations specified  in  this  Act. 

(2)  No  person  may  make  any  unauthor- 
ized expenditure  advocating  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  candidate  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  which,  when  added  to 
all  other  vmauthorized  expenditures  made 
by  that  person  during  the  year  advocating 
the  election  or  defeat  of  that  candidate,  ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

(3)  For  piu-poses  of  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  "clearly  identified"  means — 
(i)   the  candidate  name  appears. 
(11)   a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  can- 
didate appears,  or 

(Ul)  the  identity  of  the  candidate  Is  ap- 
parent by  unambiguous  reference. 

(B)  "person"  does  not  Include  the  central 
committee  of  a  political  party,  and 

(C)  "expenditure"  does  not  include  any 
payment  made  or  incurred  by  a  corporation, 
bank,  or  labor  organization  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  401(g)  would  not  con- 
stitute an  expenditure  by  that  corporation, 
bank,  or  labor  organization. 

(4)  Every  candidate  shall  file  a  statement 
v.-lth  the  Board,  in  such  manner  and  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scrll)e,  authorizing  any  person  or  any  polit- 
ical committee  organized  primarily  to  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  such  candidate  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  contri- 
butions, or  make  expenditures  in  behalf  of. 
such  candidate.  No  person  and  no  commit- 
tee organized  primarUy  to  support  a  single 
candidate  may.  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
in  behalf  of,  such  candidate  without  the 
written  authorization  of  such  candidate  as 
required  by  this  paragraph. 

(e)  In  no  case  shall  any  person  receive  or 
make  any  contribution  In  legal  tender  in  an 
amount  of  $50  or  more. 

(f)  No  person  shall  make  a  contribution 
in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no  per- 
son shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
made  by  one  person  In  the  name  of  another 
person. 

(g)  No  corporation  or  labor  organization 
may  make  any  contribution  or  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or  opposing 
any  political  party,  pc^tlcal  committee,  or 
candidate  for  the  nomination  or  election  to 
office  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  person 
may  accept  from  a  corporation,  bank,  or 
labor  organization  any  contribution  for  an 
election  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
section  does  not  prohibit  communications 
by  a  corporation  to  its  stockholders  and  their 
families  or  by  a  labor  organization  to  its 
members  and  their  families  on  any  subject; 
nonpartisan  regUtration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  campaigns  by  a  corporation  aimed  at 
Its  stockholders  and  their  families,  or  by  a 
labor  organization  aimed  at  its  members  and 
their  families;  the  establishment,  adminis- 
tration, and  solicitation  of  contributions  to 
a  separate  segregated  fund  to  be  utUlzed  for 
political  purposes  by  a  corporation  or  labor 
organization.  In  addition,  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  princi- 
pal campaign  committee  or  political  party 
which  Is  Incorporated. 

(h)  For  purposes  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  section  aU  contributions  made 
by  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  candidate,  In- 
cluding contributions  which  are  in  any  way 
earmarked,  encumbered,  or  otherwise 
directed  through  an  Intermediary  or  con- 
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be  treated  as 


ember  of  the 
m  a  ward,  or 
for  officer  of 

:h    calendar 

there  become 

the   Bureau 

tment   of 

shall   certify 


lined   under 

by  such  per 

It  so  changed 

'  such  calen- 


duit  to  that  candidate,  shal 
ooatrlbuttans  from  that  pera  in  to  that  can. 
dUtate. 

UMtZATIOtl    ON    EiPKti^rTXrRXB 

Sac.   402.    (»)(1)    No   prtQ«jpal   campaign 
oommittee   shall    expend    an}    funds    which 
when  aggregated  with  f  undd  expeaided  by  tt, 
all  other  committee*  requlretf  to  report  to 
ic.  and  by  a  candidate  s\ip{torted  by  svich 
committee  shall  exceed  In  a^y  single  cam- 
paign  (ISCOOO   for  a   candidate  for   Mayor, 
$100,000    for   a   candidate    fo^   Chairman   <a 
the    OouncU,    $75,000    for    a  {candidate    for 
oaember  of  the  OouncU  elect^  at  large,  or 
S30,oeo  for  a  candidate  for  i^ember  ot  the 
Board  of  BducatloD  elected  ati  large  or  mem- 
ber ot  the  OouDcll  elected  fr^m  a  ward,  or 
$10,000  for  a  candidate  for 
Board  of  Educatton  elected  fi 
In   support   of  any  candidal 
a  poUticsa  party. 

{1)   At   the    beginning    of 
year  (commencing  In  1976).  a^ 
araUable   neoeasary  data   fi 
of   Labor   Statlsttee   of   the 
Labor,  ttje  Secretary  of  Laboi 
to  the  Board  and  the  Board  s^all  publish  In 
tb«  District  of  Columbia   Register  the   per 
centum  dtflereace  between  the  price  Index 
for  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  calendar  year  and  toe  price  Index 
for    1974.    Bach   amount    del 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  change 
centum  difference.  Each  amc 
Jhall  be  the  amount  In  effect 
dar  year. 

(b)   No  political   committee!  or   candidate 
shall  tnowtngty  expend  any  fiinds  at  a  time 
when  the  principal  campaign  jcommlttee  to 
which    it   shall   report,    or   whBch   has   been 
designated  by  him,  is  precluded  by  subsec- 
tion   (a)    from   expending   fi 
would  cause  such  principal 
mlttee  to  be  precluded  from  f  i 
tures.  Any  principal  campaign] committee  of 
a  candidate  having  reasonable  knowledge  to 
believe  that  further  exjwndltuies  by  a  polit- 
ical committee  registered  In  si^port  at  such 
candidate,  or  by  the  candidal 
wm     exceed     the     expenditure 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  sha^ 
notify.  In  writing,  such  poUtK 
or  candidate  of  that  fact. 

TITLE  V — LOBBl 

DEFrtJ-ITlON 

Sbc.  501.  When  used  In  thisi  title 

(a)  The  term  "oontrtbutloTi"  includes  a 
gift,  subscrlptkxi.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promiae,  or  agreealent,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution 

(b)  The  term  "expendituW"  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  acttrance,  depos- 
it, or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
and  includes  a  oontract,  praise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  efaf  orceable.  to 
make  an  ecpedlture.  [ 

(c)  The  term  "legialatlcm"  m^ans  bills,  res- 
oiutlons,  amendments,  nonainitlons,  rules, 
and  other  matters  pending  or!  proposed  In 
ti»e  District  of  Colombia  Coi^cU  and  In- 
cludes any  other  matter  whlcS 
subject  of  action  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council. 
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TIOIC  OF  KBCZZPTEQ   BI1X.S  OT 

Sec.  602.  (a)  It  shall  be  the 
fjerson  who  shall  In  any  man 
receive  a  contribution  to  any 

or  fund  for  the  purposes  

nated  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
of— 

(1)  all  contributions  of  any 
any  value  wfaataoe?«r 

(3)  tb«  name  and  address  of 
making  any  soch  contrlbutkn 
more  and  the  date  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by 
of  such  organization  or  fund;  a  id 
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(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made  and 
the  date  thereof. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to 
obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating  the 
particulars,  for  every  expenditure  of  such 
funds  exceeding  $10  In  amount,  and  to  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required 
to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years  from  tlie  date  of  the  flMng 
of  the  statement  containing  such  items. 

RECEIPTS    FOR    CONTRIBtmONS 

Sec.  503.  Every  individual  who  receives  a 
contribution  of  $200  or  more  or  any  of  the 
purposes  hereinafter  designated  shall  within 
five  days  after  receipt  thereof  render  to  the 
person  or  organization  for  which  such  con- 
tribution was  received  a  detailed  account 
thereof.  Including  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  making  such  contribution  and 
the  date  on  which  recerled. 

STaTEMEMT  OT  AOCOVITTS  TILBO  WITH  OBtECTOS 

Sec.  504.  (a;  Every  person  receiving  any 
contributions  or  expending  any  money  for 
the  purposes  designated  In  subparagraph  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  606  of  this  title  shall  file 
with  the  Director  between  the  first  and  tenth 
day  of  each  calendar  quarter,  a  statement 
containing  complete  as  of  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  of  $200  or  more 
not  mentioned  In  the  preceding  report;  ex- 
cept that  the  first  report  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  each  person  who  has  made  any  contribu- 
tion of  $200  or  more  to  such  person  since 
January  2,  1975; 

(2)  the  total  sum  of  the  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  person  during  the 
calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions  made 
to  or  for  such  person  during  the  calender 
year; 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  Items 
of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the 
calendar  year,  of  $10  or  more  has  been  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person,  and  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  expendi- 
ture; 

(5)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  par- 
agraph (4)  of  this  subsection; 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

(b)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cum- 
ulative during  the  calendar  year  to  which 
they  relate,  but  where  there  has  been  no 
change  In  an  item  reported  in  a  previous 
statement  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward. 

PBCSKKVATIOK     OT    STATBMENTS 

Sec.  505.  A  statement  required  by  this  title 
to  be  filed  with  the  Director — 

(a)  Sudl  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deposited  In  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  directed  to  the  Director,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  but  in  the  event  it  Is 
not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  statement 
shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  notice  by  the 
Director  of  its  nonrecelpt; 

(b)  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Director  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  filing. 
shaU  oonstltuto  part  of  the  puWlc  records  of 
his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

MOSOWS    TO    WHOM    TTlTfi    IS     APFLICABLK 

Sec.  506.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee) who,  by  himself,  or  through  any 
ageni  or  employee  or  other  persons  In  any 
manner  whatsoever,  directly  or  Indirectly,  so- 
licits, collects,  or  receives  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  to  be  used  principally  to  aid, 


or  the  principal  purpose  erf  which  person  is 
to  aid.  In  the  acoompllahment  of  any  of  the 
foUowlng  purposes: 

(a)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  District  of  Columbia  OouncU. 

(b)  To  Influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by'  the 
Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Council. 

REGISTRATION     OF     LOBBYISrS     WITH     OIRKTOa; 
COMPILATION     OP     INFORMATION 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Any  person  who  »haii  engage 
himself  for  pay  or  for  any  consideration  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  leglalatloo  by  the 
Dlstrtct   of   Columbia   Council   shall,   before 
doing  anything  in  furtherance  of  such  ob- 
ject, register  with  the  Director  and  shall  give 
to  him  in  writing  and  under  oath,  his  name 
and  business  address,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  Is  employed,  and 
In  whose  interest  he  appears  or  works,  the 
duration  of  such  employment,  how  much  he 
is  paid  and  Is  to  receive,  by  whom  he  Is  paW 
or  Is  to  be  pakl,  how  much  he  is  to  be  paid 
for  expenses,  and  what  expenses  are  to  be 
Included.   Each   such   person   so    registering 
*all,   between   the   first   and   tenth  day  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  so  long  as  his  activity 
continues.  Hie  with  the  Director  a  detailed 
report  under  oath  of  all  money  reoetved  and 
extended  by  him  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar quarter  tn  carrying  ofa  his  work;  to  whom 
paid;    for    what    purposes;    and    the  names 
of  any  papers,  periodicals,  magazines,  or  other 
publications  in  which  he  has  caused  to  be 
published  any  articles  or  editorials;  and  the 
proposed  legislation  he  is  employed  to  «ipport 
or  oppose.  The  provisions  of  this  action  siiall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  merely  appears 
before  a  committee  of  the  District  at  Colum- 
bia Council   in  support  of  or  opposltlan  to 
legislation;  nor  to  any  public  official  acting 
in  his  official  capacity;  nor  in  the  case  of  any 
newspaper  or  other  regularly  published  pe- 
riodical (including  any  Individual  who  owns, 
publishes,  or  is  employed  by  any  such  news- 
paper or  periodical)    which  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  publishes  news  items,  edi- 
torials, or  other  comments,  or  paid  advertise- 
ments, which  directly  or  Indirectly  urge  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.  If  such  news- 
paper, periodical,  or  Individual,  engages  hi 
no  further  or  other  activities  In  connection 
with  the  passage  or  defeat  of  such  legisla- 
tion, other  than  to  appear  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  In 
support  of  or  In  opposition  to  such  legisla- 
tion. 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Director  shall  be  compiled  by  the  Director 
as  soon  as  practical  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  Register. 

S£PORTS     AKD      STATEMEVTB      UNOBR      OATH 

Sec.  508.  All  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired under  this  tiUe  shaU  be  made  under 
oath,  before  an  officer  authorised  by  law  to 
administer  oaths. 

PENALTIES    AND    PROHIBrnONS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  ^irt"  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any  per- 
son convicted  of  the  misdemeanor  specified 
therein  is  prohibited,  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction,  from 
attempting  to  Infiuence,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  proposed  leg- 
islation or  from  appearing  before  a  commit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coxincll  in 
support  of  or  opposition  to  propoeed  legisla- 
tion; and  any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
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more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not 

more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

TITLE  VI — PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCE- 
MENT TAX  CREDITS,  USE  OP  SURPLUS 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS,  VOTERS'  INFORMA- 
TION PAMPHLETS,  STUDY  OP  1974 
ELECTION  AND  REPORT  BY  COUNCIL, 
EFFECTIVE  DATES,  AMENDMENTS  1X5 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ELECTION  ACT, 
AND  AUTHORIZATION 

PENALTIES  AND   ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  601.  (a)  Any  person  or  political  com- 
mittee who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

(b)  The  penalties  provided  in  subsection 

(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  or  political 
committee  who,  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  during  calendar  year  1974, 
makes  political  contributions  or  receives 
political  contributions  or  makes  any  political 
campaign  expenditures.  In  excess  of  any 
limitation  placed  on  such  contributions  or 
expenditures  by  this  Act,  except  such  person 
or  political  committee  shall  not  make  any 
further  such  contributions  or  expenditures 
during  the  remainder  of  calendar  year  1974. 

(c)  Prosecutions  of  violations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

TAX    CREDIT    FOR    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1567—47- 
1667e)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
that  title  the  foUowing: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  CREDrr  for  Campaign  Contri- 
butions.— For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
residents  of  the  District  to  participate  in  the 
election  process  in  the  District,  there  shall 
be  allowed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  against 
the  tax  (If  any)  Imposed  by  this  article  In 
an  amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  any 
campaign  contribution  made  to  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  any  office  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Election  Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  credit 
exceed  the  amount  of  $12.50,  or  $25  in  the 
case  of  married  persons  filing  a  joint  return. 

"(b)  (1)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  Joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit  (or 
refund)  to  which  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled under  this  section  had  a  Joint  return 
been  filed. 

"(2)  No  Individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  Individ- 
ual's return  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or 
refund)  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part  of 
such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  following: 
"Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.". 

USE   OP  SURPLUS  campaign  FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  Within  the  limitations  specified 
In  this  Act,  any  surplus  or  unexpended  cam- 
paign funds  may  be  contributed  to  a  political 
party  for  political  purposes,  or  may  be  used 
to  retire  the  proper  debts  of  the  political 
committee  which  received  such  funds.  In  ad- 
dition, such  funds  may  be  contributed  to 
educational  or  charitable  organizations,  or 
may  be  preserved  for  use  In  future  campaigns 
of  that  candidate  for  whom  the  funds  were 
contributed  for  the  same  office. 

VOTERS'  information  PAMPHLETS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  Not  sooner  than  thirty  five 
days  nor  later  than  twenty  days  prior  to 
each  election  (except  a  runoff  election) ,  the 
Board  shall  mall  to  each  registered  quali- 
fied elector  a  voters'  Information  pamphlet 
containing  campaign  statements  and  photo- 
graphs of  candidates  in  that  electlcm  who 
submit  such  Information,  as  provided  in 
this  section. 

(b)  Not  later  than  forty-five  days  before 


each  election,  any  qualified  candidate  (as 
determined  by  the  Board)  seeking  nomina- 
tion or  election  in  that  election  may  file 
with  the  Board  a  photograph  of  the  candi- 
date and  a  typewritten  statement  (which 
shall  Include  no  drawings  or  other  Illustra- 
tive material)  setting  forth  the — 

(1)  full  name  of  the  candiate,  the  office 
sought,  and  his  party  affiliation.  If  any;  and 
Include 

(2)  reasons  why  the  candidate  believes  he 
should  be  nominated  or  elected  to  office. 
No  such  statement  or  photograph  of  any 
person  who  is  the  sole  candidate  for  election 
for  any  office  shall  be  included  in  the 
pamphlet. 

(c)  Each  candidate  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  an  office  elected  at  large  may  submit 
statements  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  and  such  a  candidate  for  office 
elected  from  a  ward  may  submit  statements 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words. 

(d)  Each  candidate  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  an  office  elected  at  large  shall  be  al- 
lowed no  more  than  one-half  of  a  page  of 
space,  and  each  candidate  for  nomination  or 
election  to  any  other  office  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  page  of 
space,   in   the   voters'  pamphlet. 

(e)  Each  candidate  who  submits  a  state- 
ment and  portrait  cut  for  Inclusion  In  the 
voters'  Information  pamphlet  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  a  fee  as  follows : 

(1 )  Candidates  for  an  office  elected  at  large 
shall  pay  a  fee  of  $100. 

(2)  Candidates  for  office  elected  from  a 
ward  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $75. 

(f)  No  statement  submitted  by  any  candi- 
date shall  contain  any  obscene,  profane,  li- 
belous or  defamatory  matter,  as  determined 
by  the  Board.  The  Board  shaU,  within  three 
days  after  receipt,  notify  a  candidate  that  a 
statement  or  portion  of  such  statement  con- 
tains such  matter.  Within  five  days  after  a 
candidate  has  been  so  notified  by  the  Board, 
he  may  request  and  shall  be  granted  a  hear- 
ing by  the  Board.  A  decision  by  the  Board 
shall  be  final  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  matter  in  controversy. 

(g)  The  Board  may  Include  in  the  voters' 
Information  pamphlets  information  regard- 
ing voter  registration,  polling  places,  election 
districts,  and  other  similar  matter. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "photograph"  means  a  conventional 
photograph,  not  more  than  three  years  old, 
of  the  face  or  face  and  bust  of  a  candidate 
(which  shall  not  Include  more  than  the 
head,  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  candidate), 
and  not  a  cartoon,  caricature,  or  similar 
representation,  suitably  prepared  and  proc- 
essed for  printing  as  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
A  portrait  cut  shall  not  show  the  candidate 
wearing  a  military,  police  or  other  uniform, 
or  a  Judicial  robe.  The  background  shown 
In  the  portrait  cut  shall  be  plain. 

A     STUDY    OP     1974     ELECTION     AND    REPORT    BV 
COUNCIL 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
CouncU  shall,  during  calendar  year  1975,  con- 
duct public  hearings  and  other  appropriate 
Investigations  on  (1)  the  operation  and  ef- 
fect of  the  District  of  Columbia  Campaign 
Finance  Reform  Act  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  on  the  elections  held 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  1974;  and 
(2)  the  necessity  and  deslrabUlty  of  modi- 
fying either  or  both  of  those  Acts  so  as  to 
improve  electoral  machinery  and  to  Insure 
open,  fair,  and  effective  election  campaigns 
tn  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  hearings 
and  Investigations  shall  consider,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(A)  The  provision  of  partial  or  complete 
public  financing  of  elections  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(B)  The  assurance  of  fair  and  Impartial 
administration  and  enforement  of  campaign 
finance  laws  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  the  creation  of  an  Independent  com- 
mission, the  restructuring  of  the  Board  of 
Elections,  or  other  appropriate  means. 


(C)  The  modification  of  the  election  laws 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  require  com- 
parative signature  books  at  voting  places, 
voting  machines,  frequent  purging  of  in- 
eligible voters,  and  other  means  to  prevent 
voting  fraud. 

(D)  The  regulation  of  lobbying  activities. 

(E)  The  modification  of  expenditure  and 
contribution  limitations  specified  in  this 
Act  in  order  that  campaign  costs  can  oe 
maintained  at  the  lowest  level  at  which  full 
and  fair  election  campaigns  can  be  waged. 

(F)  The  advisability  of  an  act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  relating  to  the  question 
of  confilct  of  Interest,  and  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  Interests  of  can- 
didates for  public  office,  public  officials,  and 
of  certain  government  employees. 

(O)  The  regulation  of  campaign  practices 
(including  campaign  finance  matters)  of 
political  party  officials  and  politial  parties. 

(b)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  Its  hearings 
and  investigations  the  Council  shall  issue  a 
public  report  on  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  limiting  the  legislative  author- 
ity over  elections  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
vested  in  the  Council  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act. 

effective  dates 
Sec  606.  (a)  Titles  n  and  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  the  first  report  or  state- 
ment required  to  be  filed  by  any  Individual 
or  political  committee  under  the  provisions 
of  such  titles  shall  include  that  Informaion 
required  under  section  13(e)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
l-1113(e))  with  respect  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  made  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  after  January  1 
1974. 

(b)  Titles,  I.  in,  and  VI  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Title  V  of  thU  Act  shall  take  effect 
January  2, 1975. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ELECTION  ACT 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1113)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appn^riated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Dlstrtct  of 
Columbia  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  Act". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1104)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  day, 
with  a  limit  of  $11,250  per  annum,  while  per- 
forming duties  under  this  Act,  except  during 
1974  such  compensation  shall  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  such  annual  limitation.". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-1103)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  who  shall  serve  In  a  full-time 
capacity"  Immediately  after  "Board". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  any  person 
arising  out  of  any  violation  of  section  13  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  £3ectIon  Act  com- 
mitted before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  and  any  action  c<Hnmenced  with  respect 
to  such  a  violation  shall  not  abate. 

AUTHORITT    OF   COUNCIL 

Sec  608.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
to  enact  any  act  or  resolution,  after  Janu- 
ary 2,  1976,  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia    Self-Oovemment    and    Govern- 
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mental  Reorganization  Act 
any  matter  covered  by  this 


with  respect  to 
Act. 


AUTHOaiZATION  Of  APPRO!  KIATION 

Sec.  609.  Amounts  authorised  under  sec- 
tioa  721  of  tb«  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Government  il  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  may  be  used  to  carri  •  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 


With  the  following 
ments: 


comm  ittee  amend- 


2)2 


out 


out 


On  page   18,   beginning   in 
out  "(c),  (d),  and  (f)   of 
phlets."  and  renumber  items 
906.  and  609,  as  804,  605,  606, 
respectively. 

On  page  18.  beginning  In  llm 
"(c),  (d),  and  (f)  of  section 
to  lieu  thereof -(c)  and  (d)  of 

On  page  32,  line  1,  strike 
Columbia  Council"  and  Insert 
•XJouncll  of  the  District  ot 

On  page  32,  line  3,  strike 
Columbia  Council"  and  Insert 
of  "CouncU  of  the  District  of 

On  page  35,  Une  16,  strUce 
Columbia  Council"  and  Insert 
"Coxuicll  of  the  District  of 

On  page  35,  beginning  aa 
out  "District  of  Columbia 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Council 
o€  Columbia". 

On  page  85,  line  25,  strike 
Columbia  Council"  and  Insert 
*X3ounca  of  the  District  of 

On  page  36,  line  19.  strike 
Columbia  Council"  and  insert 
"Oouncn  of  the  District  of 

On  page  37.  beginning  on  Un  ; 
"THstTlct  of  Columbia  Councl 
in  lieu  thereof  "Council  of 
Columbia". 

On  page  38.  line  3,  strike 
OolumUa  Council"  and  Insert 
"Council  of  the  District  of 

On  page  38,  Une  11,  insert  " 
mediately  after  "1974". 

On  page  40.  strike  out  line 
follows  down  through  line  3 

On  page  43.  strike  out  line  5 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  604.(b)  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall.". 

On  page  44.  line  24.  strike  out 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  "605". 

On  page  45,  line  18,  strike 
insert  tn  lieu  thereo*  "606 ". 

On  page  45,  line  24,  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

On  page  45,  Insert  a  comma 
following  "day". 

On  page  46.  line  14.  strike 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "607". 

On  p«ee  46.  line  2.  ttrlke 
Insert  In  lien  thereof  "608". 


info  rmation 


24.  strike  out 
and  Insert 
section  201". 

"District  of 
n  lieu  thereof 


Coll  mbla" 
out 


District  of 
in  lieu  the  re - 
Columbia". 

"District  of 
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Coll  imbla". 
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r  the  District 
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lieu  thereof 

Ct>lumbla". 
"District  of 
lieu  thereof 


out 
In: 
Columbia". 


"Ti»enibe 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  REES.   Mr.   Speaker 
striJte  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
before   us,   HR.    15074,    is 
campaign  finance  practices 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
because   the   voters  of   the 
Columtua  approved  home 
will  be  having  an  elected 
elected  city  council  in  the 
Columbia. 

The  primary  election  is  tn 
and  the  final  election  is  in 

The  bill  that  we  have  bef  or^ 
veloped  by  the  Oovemment 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  thi 
from    Washington     (Mr. 
voted  out  unanimously  by 
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mittee  and  also  voted  out  unanimously 
by  the  full  Committee  on  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide, one,  for  the  requiring  of  financial 
disclosure  of  all  contributions  of  $50  or 
more  to  a  political  campaign  by  candi- 
dates and  committees;  two,  the  creation 
of  an  Office  of  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  within  the  Board  of  Elections  to 
administer  the  program  of  reporting  and 
enforcement  of  limitations;  three,  lim- 
iting individual  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate for  mayor  during  the  entire  pri- 
mary and  general  election  span  to  $1,000, 
and  limiting  organization  and  group  con- 
tributions to  $2,000,  with  lower  dollar 
limits  for  members  of  the  Council  at 
Large  and  members  of  the  Coimcil  from 
wards.  We  also  limit  tmauthorized  ex- 
penditure In  support  of  or  in  opposition 
to  a  candidate  of  $1,000  a  year. 

The  cash  oontributions  are  limited  to 
less  than  $50.  We  put  a  prohibition  on 
both  labor  and  corporate  contributions. 
It  is  the  same  language  that  limits  cor- 
porate and  labor  contributions  in  Federal 
campaigns.  We  set  a  ceiling  for  a  candi- 
date's committee  and  all  other  support- 
ing committees  of  $150,000  in  the  pri- 
mary and  $150,000  in  the  general  elec- 
tion for  the  mayor's  race,  and  we  also 
have  limitations  for  the  race,  again,  for 
a  member  of  the  City  Coimcll  at  Large 
and  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of 
wards,  and  also  members  of  the  School 
Board. 

There  is  also  language  that  will  re- 
quire registration  of  lobbyists,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  a  detailed  system  of  accoimts 
and  payments  made. 

We  establish  penalties,  to  require  the 
City  Council  to  make  a  study  of  the 
campaign  law  next  year  to  see  if  it 
worked  or  not.  We  also  authorize  under 
the  concQjt  of  home  rule  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  amend  this  bill. 

I  think  that  the  bill  does  represent  a 
good  system  of  campaign  financing  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  worked 
on  very  diligently.  Hearings  were  held, 
and  members  of  the  community  were 
heard  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  approval  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  favor  the  passage 
of  H.R.  15074  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  my  additional  views  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcow) 
those  views  so  that  tliey  may  be  avail- 
able as  part  of  the  legislative  history  of 
this  legislation. 

Additional  Vnrws  or  Cowcbtssman 
Ancher  Nelsen 

INTaODtrCTION 

I  generally  support  this  bill  because  there 
Is  a  deflnite  need  for  the  r^ulation  of  cer- 
tain political  campaign  finance  practices  in 
the  District  during  the  first  elections  this 
fall.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  need  for  prompt  action 
on  this  bill  now,  Inasmuch  as  the  primary 
filing  date  has  passed,  and  over  120  candi- 
dates for  local  office  are  scheduled  to  be  en 
the  primary  ballot. 

DOKS    NOT    StrPPORT    PARTISAN    ELECTIONS 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  while  I  gen- 
erally support  this  bUl.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 


my  support  construed  in  any  way  as  sup- 
portive of  partisan  elections  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  am  not  a  co-sponsor  of  this 
bUl. 

There  are  those  who  may  say  that  this 
should  have  been  ptirt  of  the  home  rule  bill, 
which  was  brought  to  the  Floor  by  the  Com-' 
mittee  last  fall  tn  the  First  Session.  However, 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  such  legislation 
was  lacking  at  that  time.  The  home  rule  bill 
when  it  was  presented  on  the  Floor  by  the 
Committee  did  not  contain  provisions  for 
partisan  elections  In  the  District.  It  was  only 
in  the  Hovise-Senate  Conference  where  that 
particular  provision  was  reversed  so  that 
partisan  elections  were  provided  for  in  the 
bill's  final  enactment.  I  refused  to  sign  the 
Conference  Report  on  that  bill  because  the 
Report  provided  lor  partisan  elections  in 
the  District.  Because  a  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral and  local  employees  who  are  voters  are 
covered  by  the  Hatch  Act  in  the  District.  I 
viewed  partisan  elections  as  a  denial  of  true 
ho«ne  rule  and  self-government  as  it  had  been 
traditionally  discussed  In  the  Committee  and 
debated  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

Moreover,  this  Is  the  second  time  we  come 
to  the  House  Floor  with  a  bUl  that  is  the 
result  of  the  D.C.  Self -Government  Act  call- 
ing for  partisan  elections.  The  first  Instance 
had  to  do  with  an  amendment  to  a  relatively 
simple  Insurance  bill  that  provided  that  the 
mayor  and  the  members  of  the  City  Council 
be  permitted  to  run  for  election  without 
having  mass  resignations  because  they  were 
covered  by  the  Hatch  Act.  This  bill,  In  turn, 
largely  stwns  from  the  partisan  elecUon 
provisions  In  the  Home  Rule  Act.  It  is  true 
that  there  perhaps  would  be  some  need  for 
future  regulation  of  campaign  financing 
practices  in  the  District,  even  with  non- 
partisan elections.  However,  the  partisan 
election  aspects  of  home  rule,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  accentuate  the  need  for  this  type  of 
blU,  and  the  seriousness  of  certain  practices 
which  oould  oocur  during  the  forthcoming 
election  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  there 
are  not  certain  amendments  to  the  existing 
campaign   finance  practices. 

PENDING    FEDERAL    LECISLATTOW 

I  am  mindful  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  is  currently  working  on  a  bni 
that  would  regulate  certain  political  cam- 
paign finance  practices  in  Federal  elections. 
However,  I  believe  that  time  and  circum- 
stances dictate  that  we  move  on  this  local 
election  bUl  at  this  time.  Differing  circum- 
stances, views  and  facts  and  different  conclu- 
sions based  thereon,  as  they  relate  to  any 
Federal  legislation  which  may  be  submitted 
to  this  Body,  may  result  in  different  positions 
being  taken  on  a  bill  that  wlU  apply  nation- 
wide in  contrast  to  one  that  will  apply  with- 
in the  relatively  small  geographic  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  some  250,000  reg- 
istered voters. 

LOBBTINO 

I  introduced  an  amendment  before  the 
FuU  Committee  that  now  comprises  TiUe  5 
of  this  bin.  It  regulates  lobbying  in  the  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia  as  it  may  be  conducted 
before  or  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil. It  traclts  very  closely  with  the  Federal 
lobbying  law  with  some  minor  adjustments 
that  recognize  the  local  aspects  of  this  bill. 
tJudar  the  Home  Rule  Act  ail  acts  passed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  will  lay 
over  in  one  fashion  or  another  to  the  Con- 
gress before  becoming  law.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  entirely  rational  and  consistent  that 
Individuals  who  lobby  the  local  Council 
should  be  Identified  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  in  the  Congress.  The  same  rationAle  for 
the  need  for  a,  Federal  lobbying  act  can  be 
said  to  exist  for  tl«  local  lobbying  provisions 
now  that  the  Congress  has  delegated  certain 
legislative  authority  to  the  Council. 
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NOT    nr    FAVQE    or    PtTBUC    FINANCING    OP 
POLITICAI.    CAVPAIGNS 

I  opposed  the  public  financing  of  local  pro- 
visions (either  partial  or  complete)  con- 
tained in  the  blUs  considered  In  the  Full 
Committee.  £k>wever,  the  thrust  of  this  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding,  is  to  give  broader 
participation  In  the  form  of  contributions  by 
the  general  public  to  the  political  campaigns 
of  individuals  seeking  elective  office.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
broaden  this  voluntary  citizen  participation. 
A  provision  In  the  bill  giving  a  tax  credit 
under  the  D.C.  income  tax  laws  for  cam- 
paign contributions  moves  in  this  direction. 
Certainly  other  avenues  to  Increase  the 
citizens'  participation  In  political  campaigns 
by  way  of  financial  contributions.  Including 
services  In  kind,  can  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  Is  considerable  effort  that  can 
be  taken  along  these  lines  that  have  not  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  been  fully  explored.  A  major 
effort  along  these  lines  Is  much  preferable. 
In  my  opinion,  than  abruptly  turning  to  pub- 
lic financing  of  local  elections.  Tor  Instance, 
If  the  airwaves  are  considered  to  be  in  the 
public  domain,  as  evidenced  by  the  Federal 
regulation  of  radio  and  television,  then  cer- 
tainly some  additional  exploration  of  public 
service  announcements  urging  broader  pub- 
lic participation  in  elections  and  some  con- 
sideration of  free  or  low  cost  time  on  radio 
and  television  to  air  the  political  views  of 
candidates  should  be  closely  examined  in 
the  interest  of  serving  the  public  as  far  as 
political  campaigns  are  concerned. 

Direct  public  financing  of  elections,  in  my 
opinion,  would  bureaucratlze  and  Institu- 
tionalize the  financing  of  elections.  They 
would  institutionalize  the  financing  and  par- 
ticipation In  elections  by  inserting  a  third 
party — In  this  case  the  government — between 
the  voter-contributor  and  his  candidate.  The 
*  voter-contributor  would  tend  to  be  Isolated 
from  the  decisions  made  with  respect  to  those 
programs  or  tasks  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment bureau  assigned  the  function  of  regu- 
lating and  financing  political  campaigns. 
During  my  service  with  the  government  In 
elective  c^ce,  I  have  seen  a  tremendous 
growth  In  the  burdens  of  the  government 
that  have  been  shifted  from  the  private  sec- 
tor to  the  government.  Inevitably,  when 
those  shifts  have  occurred,  that  burden  or 
function  assumed  by  the  government  has 
been  swaUowed  up  and  In  some  cases 
smothered  by  policymakers  and  government 
functionaires,  who  eagerly  embrace  procras- 
tination, appraisal  and  reappraisal,  compro- 
mise, and  unending  legalistic  rules  and  regu- 
lations. In  my  opinion,  public  financing  will 
lead  to  countless  Constitutional  Issues  in- 
volving an  Individual's  right  to  support  a 
particular  candidate,  as  weU  as  those  Involv- 
ing the  governmental  selection,  regulation, 
and  financing  of  particular  candidates  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  (or  involving  discrim- 
ination with  respect  to)  other  candidates. 
My  experience  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
that  goveriunent  governs  best  which  governs 
least,  and  I  deplore  the  rate  and  extent  to 
which  we  have  transferred  responsibility 
from  the  private  sector  (and  even  the  family 
In  some  instances)  to  the  government,  both 
Federal  and  local.  PubUc  financing  of  politi- 
cal campaigns  Is  yet  another  step  in  this 
same  direction,  a  step  which  I  feel  would  be 
a  mistake  and  do  not  endorse.  It  Is  particu- 
larly unwarranted,  In  my  opinion,  as  it  re- 
lates to  pubUc  financing  of  political  cam- 
paigns, because  other  alternatives  for  fuller 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  voters  and 
the  citizens  have  not  nearly  begun  to  be  fully 
explored  or  utmzed. 

I  fear  that  xinder  public  financing  of  po- 
litical campaigns  the  unqualified,  the  insin- 
cere and  non-serious  seeker  of  public  office 
wlU  be  treated  the  same  as  the  individual 
who  Is  hi^Iy  qualified,  hard  working,  and 


very  serious.  Yet,  the  taxpayers  would  have 
to  bear  the  c  jst  of  non-serious  candidates 
who  may  only  seek  personal  publicity.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  In  the  course  of  a  general 
campaign  as  it  is  now,  the  voter-contributor 
makes  his  own  decision  as  to  which  candi- 
date he  prefers  and  which  one  he  will  sup- 
port, not  only  with  his  vote  but  with  his 
contributicm.  Under  pubUc  financing,  some 
committee,  some  bureau  wlU  be  making  these 
decisions  In  a  manner  which  could  very  well 
be  substantiaUy  adverse  to  the  public  good. 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain  and  clear  that 
the  Inclusion  of  Section  605(a)  (A)  calling 
for  the  Council  to  study  public  financing  of 
elections  Is  In  no  way  an  expression  of  my 
approval  or  endorsement  of  that  method.  On 
the  contrary,  I  disapprove  of  that  method  of 
financing  poUtlcal  campaigns. 

Ancheb  Nelsen. 

There  Is  an  urgency  about  this  legis- 
lation which  exists,  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause in  the  home  rule  legislation  we  pro- 
vided for  partisan  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  we  had  gone  the 
nonpartisan  election  route,  certainly  the 
urgency  for  this  legislation  would  be  not 
nearly  as  acute  as  it  is  today.  I  know 
that  the  House  did  not  favor  partisan 
elections  in  the  District,  and,  therefore, 
the  home  rule  bill,  when  it  was  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  House,  did  not 
contain  such  a  provision — but  rather 
contained  nonpartisan  elections.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  partisan  elections  crept  into 
the  home  rule  legislation  in  the  course 
of  the  conference. 

With  the  partisan  elections  and  cer- 
tain gaps  in  the  existing  election  cam- 
paign legislation  In  the  District,  I  feel 
compelled  to  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
for  this  piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  stated  in  my  additional  views  In 
Uie  report  accompanying  the  bill,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  positions  taken  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation  need  not 
necessarily  be  binding  to  the  member- 
ship when,  as,  and  If  it  later  taken  up 
Federal  legislation  regarding  campaign 
reform.  This  is  basicaUy  a  local  bill, 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  this  election, 
and  if  in  1975  the  locally  elected  coun- 
cil wishes  to  alter,  revise,  repeal,  and  so 
forth,  certainly  they  have  the  authority 
in  the  home  nile  legislation  to  do  that. 

I  do  strongly  favor  the  lobbying  pro\'i- 
sions  contained  in  title  V  of  this  bill.  It 
was  my  amendment  that  placed  these 
particular  provisions  in  the  bill.  Title  V 
tracks  very  closely  with  Federal  legis- 
lation havhig  to  do  with  lobbying  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions  will  be  in 
any  way  burdensome — on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  very  much  in  the  public 
interest — if  enacted  into  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in 
this  bill  on  disclosures  and  on  the  con- 
troversial. However,  I  think  in  the  cir- 
cumstances since  the  bill  will  only  apply 
to  the  first  election  and  may  be  amend- 
ed subsequently  by  the  City  Council,  per- 
fecting amendments  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  local  government  at  a  future  date. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  your  support  of 
this  legislation. 

amendment      offered      BT      MB.      FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendmoit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzix:  Page 
43,  line  19  after  the  period,  strike  out  aU 
that  foUows  down  through  and  Including 
line  20  on  page  44. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
circulated  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  on 
H.R.  15074  last  week,  I  Indicated  that  my 
amendment  would  strike  only  the  sub- 
section directing  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  to  hold  hearings  on  partial 
and  public  financing  of  elections. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  now  of- 
fering strikes  all  of  the  items,  (A) 
through  (G) ,  on  pages  43  and  14  which 
direct  the  Council  to  consider  specific 
aspects  of  election,  registration,  lobby- 
ing and  disclosure. 

It  was  public  financing  which  called 
my  attention  to  this  section,  and  I  do 
hope  that  this  House  will  pass  no  legis- 
lation which  indicates  in  any  way  that  it 
is  supportive  of  public  financing,  par- 
ticularly in  non-Federal  elections. 

However,  because  I  have  such  strong 
feelings  about  home  rule  and  about  the 
rights  of  local  people  to  make  local  deci- 
sions, I  have  expanded  my  amendment 
to  strike  all  of  the  things  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  the  Council  to  study. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  local  Coim- 
cil will  study  those  things  which  are  im- 
portant to  local  people.  This  House,  and 
this  Congress,  has  no  business  telling  the 
local  Council  how  it  should  handle  its 
election  laws,  especially  after  we  have 
just  voted  the  District  a  form  of  home 
rule. 

Some  of  the  things  that  the  committee 
bill  asks  the  Council  to  study  are  fea- 
tures I  like,  such  as  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent commission  and  a  study  of  the 
need  to  require  comparative  signature 
books  at  voting  places.  Nevertheless.  I 
think  the  overriding  consideration  should 
be  that  when  we  voted  for  home  rule  for 
the  District,  though  It  may  not  have 
been  complete  home  rule,  we  really 
meant  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
put  In  a  position  where  we  are  literally 
repudiating  that  home  rule  which  only 
became  law  last  Christmas  eve. 

Even  though  my  amendment  is  much 
broader  and  rests  on  much  broader  phil- 
osophic choice  than  the  objection  on  pub- 
lic financing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  of  the  problems  of  public  financing 
within  the  District.  Unless  special  tax 
were  laid  on  residents  or  district  property 
to  carry  election  costs,  it  could  be  said 
that  public  financing  would  be  provided 
by  all  Uie  taxpayers  of  this  country,  at 
least  up  to  40  percent  through  the  Fed- 
eral pajrment  to  the  District.  I  do  not 
think  my  constituents  would  be  inter- 
ested in  making  that  contribution. 

Another  interesting  statistic  is  that 
over  120  candidates  for  the  local  election 
are  running  in  the  September  primary. 
The  District  residents  may  wish  to 
finance  that  many  candidates,  but  again, 
I  suspect  that  people  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota  would  not  have  any  en- 
thusiasm for  such  a  project.  The  cost  of 
financing  a  flock  of  mayoralty  and 
chaii-man  candidates  at  $150,000  a  copy 
is  staggering,  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
real  arguments  against  public  financing. 
If  we  have  120  candidates  willing  to  run 
under  the  old  rules,  if  public  financing 
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ever  becomes  law  we  will  I  ave  twice  that 
many  interested  in  runnin  g. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  r  ly  amendment 
by  all  those  people  who  telieve  that  we 
really  meant  it  when  \;e  established 
home  nile  within  the  District  and  sug- 
gest those  people  who,  aj  I  do,  oppose 
public  financing  will  certiinly  want  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  L  last  the  House 
be  taking  a  tacit  positioi  in  favor  of 
public  financing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Spej  ker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  o  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  tie  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  there  anytl  ing  in  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  without  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  that  rejuires  Federal 
financing  of  an  election  i;i  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Insofar  a  s  I  am  aware, 
this  is  the  only  reference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  only  refer- 
ence? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes. 
Mr.    GROSS.    And    the    gentleman's 
amendment  would  strike  tiat  provision 
that  would  in  any  way  ma  Ice  it  possible 
to  use  Federal  funds? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  wit  i  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  feeling  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  his 
belief  in  home  rule  and  that  the  local 
City  Council  should  decide  ts  own  deci- 
sions, make  its  own  decision  >  on  whether 
or  not  it  wants  certain  types  of  cam- 
paign financing  in  the  Dlstr  ct  of  Colum- 
bia and  campaign  regulaticns.  I  believe 
the  same  thing. 

1  want  to  echo  again  tie  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mijinesota  (Mr. 
Nelsen)  and  those  of  thd  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  that  this  bill 
is  simply  for  this  election,  hat  we  cer- 
tainly expect  the  City  Coun  :il  once  it  is 
elected  to  decide  how  it  wsnts  to  have 
elections  for  the  positions  n  this  area 
conducted,  as  is  done  in  evei  y  other  jur- 
isdiction in  the  United  States 

However,  at  the  subcommittee  level, 
and  I  chaired  the  subcommittee  on  this 
matter,  we  had  many  proposals  before 
us.  We  had  at  least  three  s^arate  bills. 
We  had  a  number  of  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied on  specific  items  that  they  believed 
in.  Those  recommendations  are  included 
In  this  section  that  starts  oti^page  43. 

There  was  a  strong  recommendation 
for  public  financing  of  campaigns.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  this  is^  where  the 
elections  in  the  United  States  are  going 
and  I  happen  to  believe  in  public  financ- 
ing; but  we  have  not  tried  to  put  it  in 
this  bill  because  it  would  mike  this  bill 
controversial.  None  of  us  waiited  to  come 
on  this  floor  and  attempt  td  defend  an 
election  disclosure  bill  as  a  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  bill,  becajise  we  felt 
that  would  not  pass  the  Hoise;  so  It  Is 
not  In  this  bill,  to  answer  th^gentleman 
from  Iowa;  but  we  did  feell  we  should 
state  to  the  City  CouncU  that  this  was 
considered,  that  the  witnesses  before  our 
subcommittee  which  held  nost  of  the 
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hearings  indicated  strongly  it  should  be 
done. 

I  think  public  financing  should  be  done 
first  in  the  final  elections.  I  think  in  pri- 
mary elections,  as  the  gentleman  points 
out,  with  140  or  160  candidates,  what- 
ever it  might  be  in  any  election,  that 
primary  must  be  handled  in  a  different 
fashion  than  final  elections. 

Notice  also  there  is  a  regulation  of 
lobbying   activities.   We  requested   that 
the  Council  study  that  and  other  specific 
items.   These   were   all   brought   up   by 
members   of   the   subcommittee   or   by 
members    of    the    full    committee    and 
strongly  supported  by  witnesses;  but  we 
felt  these  were  more  controversial  and  we 
felt  this  should  be  a  bare-bones  bill  that 
will  easily  pass  the  House.  We  have  got 
to  say  that  local  candidates  must  dis- 
close and  they  must  have  a  single  cam- 
paign depository.  Limits  have  also  been 
put  on  the  campaigns.  All  the  things  the 
gentleman  wants   to  strike   are  simply 
things  we  are  trying  to  give  the  local  City 
Council  the  benefit  of  the  experience  the 
Congress  has  had  in  going  through  this 
process.   We  are  only  saying  to  them, 
"Look  at  these  things,  make  your  own  de- 
cision." so  that  the  election  process  here 
builds  on  itself  thus  they  will  not  start 
with  little  knowledge  as  to  what  we  have 
studied  in  the  Congress,  what  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  subcommittee  and  what 
we  felt  was  too  controversial  to  try  to 
pass. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated.  These  are  simply  directions 
to  the  City  Council,  when  they  are 
elected,  to  study  these  things.  I  hope 
they  will  study  them  and  then  either  ac- 
cept or  reject  them;  but  we  are  trying 
to  give  to  them  the  benefit  of  the  days 
of  hearings  that  we  had  and  all  the  wit- 
nesses that  were  before  us.  So  I  urge 
the  Members  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  leave  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  curious  to  know  where,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  biU,  appears  the  limitation 
which  is  expressed  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port, under  title  IV,  which  says: 

Organizations  and  groups — In  contrast  to 
Individuals — may  make  contributions  total- 
ing $2,000  for  the  Mayor's  campaign  and 
lessor  amounts  for  other  candidates.  These 
Umits  are  twice  the  amounts  set  for  con- 
tributions by  Individuals. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  difficulty  finding 
it  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limitation 
language  in  the  biU  is  title  IV  on  page  24. 
The  limitations  start  on  page  25,  line  3 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  stiU  curious 
as  to  where  the  specific  language  Is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rees  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Adams  was  sJ- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  my 
question  is,  in  the  report  appears  this 
language: 

Organizations  and  groups — in  contrast  to 
Individuals— may  make  contributions  total- 
ling $2,000  for  the  Mayor's  campaign  and 
lessor  amounts  for  other  candidates.  These 
limits  are  twice  the  amounts  set  for  con- 
tributions by  Individuals. 

My  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  language 
in  the  bill  to  which  that  specific  reference 
refers. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  on  page  25,  line  19,  It  starts  at 
section  (b) : 

No  person  (other  than  an  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  subsection  (a)  applies) 
shall  make  any  contribution. 

And  so  forth. 

The  "person"  in  the  definitional  sec- 
tion is  defined  as  groups  or  as  organiza- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  term  "person" 
covers  a  broader  definition  than  the  term 
"individual." 

Then,  if  the  gentleman  will  turn  to 
the  next  page,  he  will  notice  where  it 
says  that  they  may  not  contribute  more 
than 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  how 
that  would  be  applied  with  reference  to 
an  individual,  and  then  this  odd  defini- 
tion of  "person,"  which  apparently  means 
more  than  one  individual. 

Suppose  I  chose  to  give  my  $1,000  limit 
imder  section  401(a)  to  a  candidate,  and 
then  wanted  to  combine  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  to  give  additional 
funds  to  another  candidate  or  to  that 
same  candidate.  Could  I  then  do  that 
and  fall  both  within  the  definitions  of 
401(a)  and  401(b),  and  wind  up  giving 
an  aggregate  of  $1,000  on  my  own  and 
apparently  participate  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $2,000  with  one  or  more  other 
people? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  that  could  not  be 
done.  As  an  individual,  he  is  limited  to 
the  amount  he  can  give  directly  or 
through  an  organization  to  a  candidate. 
He  cannot  give  it  directly  to  an  organi- 
zation if  there  is  anything  in  that  orga- 
nization or  in  that  group  which  indicates 
the  contribution  to  be  earmarked. 

For  example,  he  could  give  a  general 
contribution  to  the  Republican  party  for 
$1,000,  and  he  could  give  $1,000  to  a  can- 
didate. Then,  if  the  Republican  party 
in  its  wisdom,  out  of  its  total  funds,  de- 
cided to  give  money  to  that  same  candi- 
date, the  gentleman  would  not  be  bound. 
However,  he  cannot  go  through  a  subter- 
fuge of,  say,  giving  $1,000  to  the  cam- 
paign committee  for  a  particular  candi- 
date and  then  going  to  another  group 
which  says.  "We  have  formed  a  cam- 
paign group  called  the  XYZ  group,  which 
is  going  to  contribute  money  to  this  can- 
didate, and  we  will  funnel  the  money 
through."  That  is  known  as  a  third  party 
contribution. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addressing 
myself  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  on  page  26,  line  25,  it  says: 
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(c)  No  Individual  shall  make  any  contri- 
bution In  any  one  election  which  when  ag- 
gregated with  all  other  contributions  made 
by  the  Individual  in  that  election  exceeds 
$2,000. 

So,  for  a  primary  and  a  final  it  would 
be  $4,000  limitation  on  all  candidates 
and  all  offices. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pursue  this  because  I  want 
to  understand  whether  the  gentleman 
is  closing  loopholes  or  creating  additional 
loopholes. 

Suppose  I  belong  to  an  organization 
made  up  of  10  people.  Each  one  of  those 
people  wants  to  g<ve  $1,000.  Can  we  then 
combine  Into  five  committees  and  have 
each  committee  give  $2,000? 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  Republican  Party.  I  assume 
this  applies  to  the  Democratic  Party,  or 
to  a  local  union  of  some  kind.  Can  that 
union  give  Clean  Government  Commit- 
tee, 1,  Honest  Government  Committee,  2, 
Good  Government  Committee.  3.  and  so 
forth,  $2,000  in  the  name  of  each  of  those 
groups? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  my  opinion,  they  could 
not  form,  in  efifect,  dmnmy  committees 
which  solicit  funds  In  excess  of  the  indi- 
vidual's $2,000  maximum  contribution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Can  you  cite  for 
me  the  place  where  that  is  prohibited? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  This  comes  in  the  mone- 
tary part.  It  shows  how  difficult  these 
campaign  disclosure  and  limitation  laws 
are.  We  said  in  here  that  each  candidate 
has  to  have  just  one  committee.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  form  dummy  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  that  is  a 
receipt  committee.  Is  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rees,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Adams  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  that  evenrthing  that  goes  in  or  out 
of  the  candidate's  control  must  go  to  the 
principal  campaign  committee  in  one 
campaign,  so  he  must  list  these  various 
groups  that  the  gentleman  referred  to. 
The  limit  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  pages  25  and  27  Um- 
its one's  total  participations  as  an  in- 
dividual in  the  election,  no  matter  how 
many  groups  anyone  may  want  to  con- 
tribute to.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  that 
section.  It  does  not  permit,  within  that 
total  limit,  the  Joining  of  several  groups 
and  the  contribution  of  parts  of  one's 
limit  to  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there,  then,  a  provision  whereby  Good 
Government  Committee  A,  Clean  Gov- 
ernment Committee  B,  and  Honest  Gov- 
ernment Committee  C  make  full  dis- 
closure of  the  individuals  who  contribute 
to  their  various  organizations? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  that.  In  fact, 
the  individual  donation  can  be  moni- 
tored? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  They  are  required  to 
report  If  they  are  going  to  contribute  in 
this  election,  what  they  put  in  and  what 


they  get  out,  so  that  within  the  report- 
ing system  you  know  who  has  contributed 
into  the  committee,  and  who  has  con- 
tributed out.  The  candidate,  as  an  in- 
dividual, knows  where  what  he  gets  comes 
from,  and  the  candidate  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  his  limits  are  not  violated. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  be  clear.  Let  us  say  that  I  as  an  In- 
dividual want  to  give  the  maximum  of 
$1,000  tliat  I  am  allowed  to  give  under 
this  law  in  a  campaign.  That  Is  the  limit. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  an  individual,  you  may 
contribute  $2,000  In  all  of  the  races. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  All  right.  Let  us 
make  that  $2,000,  then.  There  is  this  sec- 
tion under  the  law  providing  that  if  I 
give  $1,000  to  the  Republican  Party, 
$1,000  to  the  Boilermakers  Union,  and 
$1,000  to  these  Good  Government  Com- 
mittee A,  Good  Government  Committee 
B,  and  Good  Government  Committee  C, 
I  will  be  caught;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  One  may  not  do  that  be- 
cause that  is  in  excess  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  will  I  be 
caught? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  on  page  29,  section  (h) , 
it  says : 

AU  contributions  made  by  any  person  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  candidate,  including  contribu- 
tions which  are  In  any  way  earmarked,  en- 
cumbered, or  otherwise  directed  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit  to  that  candidate, 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  that 
person  to  that  candidate. 

Also,  on  page  5  we  have  a  definition  of 
a  contribution  being  a  transfer  of  funds 
between  political  committees,  so  I  think 
that  with  these  two.  you  zero  in  on  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  will  not  earmark  those 
funds.  I  will  just  give  them  to  somebody 
I  know  who  Is  going  to  give  them  to  the 
candidate  I  favor,  but  I  will  be  identi- 
fied. Is  that  correct? 

This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  I  woiUd 
like  to  have  this  local  committee  study 
because  I  think  that  has  been  the  tradi- 
tional loophole,  what  I  describe  here, 
where  one  IndlviduEil  or  organizations 
which  wish  is  to  contribute  massively  to 
Individual  campaigns  has  been  doing  it. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Re- 
publican Party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  labor  unions,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, or  the  hotel  operators  or  whoever 
it  is,  do  not  divide  up  into  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent committees  and  thereby  put  their 
money  into  all  of  these  different  com- 
mittees and  still  try  to  buy  elections. 

I  might  further  thank  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  and  my  colleague  from  the 
89th  Cwigress  for  assuring  me  that  this 
hM  been  prohibited  imder  the  language 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  definition  contained  on  page  21,  and  it 
is,  of  course,  defined  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  the  law  further,  tt  la 


true",  is  it  not,  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  limitation  of  $1,000  or  $2,000  per  per- 
son, that  means  $1,000  for  an  Individual 
for  an  election,  an  election  being  one 
candidate  in  one  race? 

Mr,  REES.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman viTill  yield  further,  the  law  allows 
no  individual  to  make  any  contribution 
in  any  one  election — and  that  could  be 
the  primary,  say,  coming  up  in  Septem- 
ber— of  more  than  $2,000,  so  an  individ- 
ual is  absolutely  limited,  although  he 
might  be  for  two  candidates  for  council 
and  one  candidate  for  mayor.  He  would 
more  or  less  have  to  figure  out  in  advance 
how  he  could  give  these  contributions  so 
that  the  amount  would  not  go  over  $2,000 
for  a  primary. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  rot 
think  the  bill  says  that,  but  it  Is  nice  to 
know  what  the  committee  Intended,  that 
in  any  one  campaign  he  can  only  give 
$1,000  or  $2,000. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strl'  :  the  las:,  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
c:ie  further  comment  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rees).  who, 
I  gather,  is  the  author  of  ( ":!  legislation, 
or  L.t  least  he  must  be  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  REES.  No.  I  was  just  here  o  . 
Monday. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman, 
however,  do  3  support  the  committee's 
legislation? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  state  that  I  do 
support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  gentle- 
man is  here  to  respond  to  my  questions, 
and  my  first  question  is  this:  Can  I  ac- 
cept what  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
have  assured  me  in  the  previous  colloquy 
under  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  as  to  their 
Ui.Jerstanding  of  the  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation?  Or  can  I  assume 
that  I  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  that  we  will  have 
tL;  opportunity  to  have  this  matter  fur- 
ther studied  and  modifying  legisl::tion 
prepared  that  would  accomplish  the 
purposes  which  the  gentleman  stated.  In 
case  the  technical  language  in  the  l^is- 
lation  does  not  do  that? 

Mr.  BEES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  ilo.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REE  ;.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  In- 
t  :nt  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  cf 
Columbia.  We  wanted  to  put  In  absolute 
restrictions  as  to  1  ow  much  money  can 
be  put  into  a  campaign  by  an  Individual. 
We  think  that  within  this  bill  ve  have 
this  properly  structured.  Every  candi- 
date has  to  have  a  principal  campaign 
cxtmmittee,  also  subsidiary  committees 
must  make  reports  to  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  and  they  are  limited  in 
the  restrictions  on  the  principal  com- 
mittee as  to  now  much  a  candidate  can 
spend.  All  other  separate  committees,  let 
us  say,  a  central  committee,  for  example, 
would  have  to  register  with  the  elections 
board  and  would  have  to  use  the  same 
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type  of  reporting  that  an  actual  cam- 
paign committee  would  b;  required  to 
use,  -'or  example,  a  contrijution  of  $50 
or  more  would  require  that  the  name  and 
address  of  the  donor,  et  :etera,  would 
have  to  be  listed.  They  also  must  report 
as  to  where  they  spent  their  money, 
listed  xmder  campaign  A,  1  J.  C,  or  D. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  assures  me  tha ;  this  applies 
to  individuals.  I  would  lik ;  the  eertle- 
man's  assurance  also  as  ;o  groups  as 
this  relates  to  the  $2,000. 

Incidentally,  the  gentlea  an  may  per- 
haps be  straining  the  creJuIity  of  the 
House  to  use,  for  example,  tl  le  example  of 
the  Republican  Committee  :  n  the  politics 
of  the  District  of  Columbia . 

Perhaps  he  might  choos;  some  other 
more  realistic  example. 

Nevertheless,  the  objecti'e  is  to  Jimit 
groups  to  $2,000  and  not  to  allow  groups 
to  sort  of  fold  and  collapse  into  other 
groups  so  that  in  effect  th<  same  group 
is  putting  in  more  than  S2,0(  0,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  :  f  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  again  any  transfer  of 
funds  would  be  classified  ai  a  contribu- 
tion, and  that  would  have  ti  be  reported 
again.  I  would  come  under  mother  lim- 
itation, which  is  the  overjll  limitation 
as  to  how  much  money  can  be  spent  by 
a  candidate. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  jus  ;  do  not  want 
a  single  group  or  individual — and  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  a!  so  feels  this 
way — to  be  able  to  put  up  tl  le  total  limit 
of  $150,000  for  the  mayor  )r  whatever. 
I  gather  we  are  prohibiting  groups  from 
putting  in  more  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  REES.  No.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion as  to  how  much  a  grmp  can  put 
into  all  campaigns.  The  p-ohibition  is 
$2,000  for  a  committee  on  a  ny  one  elec- 
tion, but  there  is  no  prohib  tion  as  to  a 
top  limit  on  a  group  s  contril  lutions  to  all 
campaigns.  For  example,  agj  in  on  a  par- 
tisan election,  the  central  committee  of 
the  party  might  wish  to  give  a  candidate 
50  percent  of  their  funds  lecause  that 
is  the  way  of  operation  of  ;hat  central 
committee,  but  again  it  lim  ts  it  on  the 
overall  as  to  how  much  can  be  spent  in 
the  specific  campaign. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  us  take  the 
hotel  operators  or  the  imioii  of  waiters 
and  bartenders  for  our  exam  pie.  Is  there 
a  limit  on  how  much  they  can  give  to 
the  campaign,  or  can  they  put  up  the 
whole  $150,000?  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion from  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  said  a  moment  i  go  when  he 
was  in  the  well  that  the  limi  t  for  groups 
was  written  into  the  legisla:ion  in  sec- 
tion 401(b). 

Mr.  REES.  As  I  say,  there  is  a  hmit 
on  the  candidate.  The  candid  ite  can  only 
spend  X  amount  of  dollars.  '  Tiere  is  an- 
other hmitation,  and  that  is  on  individ- 
uals and  on  groups,  in  that  a  group  can- 
not spend  more  than  $2,000  m  the  elec- 
tion. So  you  take  one  of  youi  groups  you 
were  talking  about,  and  all  tl  ley  are  per- 
mitted to  do  is  spend  $2,000  ^nd  no  more 
for  their  candidate  mayor. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  the  group 
Is  limited,  and  I  have  youf  assurance 
that  the  group  is  limited? 
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Mr.  REES.  Yes.  This  limit  is  on  groups. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  hotel  own- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  or  the  bartenders 
and  waiters  on  the  other,  cannot  put  in 
more  than  $2,000  through  their  orga- 
nization? 

Mr  REES.  No,  they  cannot,  because 
that  is  taken  care  of  xmder  section  (b) 
which  very  specifically  limits  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  makes  no  real 
contribution  to  the  bill.  We  call  for  a 
study  of  a  number  of  important  elec- 
tion problems,  and  he  wants  to  strike  the 
reference  to  the  study  of  the  specific 
problems  and  simply  have  a  general 
study. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  enumerat- 
ing some  of  the  problems  we  have  to  look 
at.  While  it  is  true  he  objects  to  public 
financing,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  we 
should  translate  his  opposition  to  public 
financing  into  an  amendment  which  by 
implication  would  suggest  that  they 
should  not  even  study  the  question  at 
the  city  level. 

I  happen  to  be  quite  supportive  of  some 
form  of  public  financing,  either  partial 
or  complete,  but  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  impose  it  on  them.  I  do  think 
they  should  study  it  just  as  we  should 
study  it  in  the  Congress. 

Since  all  this  provision  deals  with  is 
a  study,  striking  some  of  the  items  that 
ought  to  be  studied  seems  to  me  to  be 
useless.  Therefore,  I  feel  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  defeated  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment  for  a  somewhat 
different  reason,  that  is,  the  study  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  may  be  easily  the  only 
study  of  campaign  reform  legislation  we 
ever  get. 

I  would  note  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  taken  16 
months  to  progress  seven  pages  into  its 
campaign  spending  reform  bill.  If  on  pro- 
jects from  that,  one  discovers  that  it  will 
take  53  more  months  to  complete  the  bill, 
and  tliat  is  October  1978.  I  am  sure  the 
District  of  Columbia  city  coxmcil  can 
complete  their  study  well  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  gets 
anything  done. 

Therefore,  I  feel  we  ought  to  leave  the 
language  as  it  Is. 

Mr.   FRENZEL.   Will   the   gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  say  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
I  like  many  other  Members,  have  been 
trying  to  move  that  bill  along,  and  I  hope 
it  does  move  along. 

However,  I  think  the  gentleman  raises 
an  interesting  point,  but  it  does  not  take 
away,  I  think,  from  my  initial  point  that 
it  is  silly  to  give  a  city  home  rule  and 
then  tell  It  what  It  should  do  imder  that 
home  nile  provision. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  I  know  very  well 


that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
blockage  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration,  and  that  that  responsi- 
bility rests  elsewhere  but,  nevertheless,  I 
still  feel  that  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
FRENZEL )  would  not  prohibit  any  study  of 
the  question  of  the  public  financing  of 
political  campaigns,  but  rather  it  just 
does  not  designate  that  study.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  they  get  into  the  study 
far  enough  that  there  may  be  many 
other  things,  including  those  that  are 
raised  by  this  legislation  to  that  stated 
study  before  they  study  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  for  financing  political 
campaigns. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  might  suggest  we  have 
a  recommendation  to  cover  the  Boiling 
committee  report  if  it  ever  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
California  suggesting  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  the  Boiling  report  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  REES.  Oh,  yes.  I  am  sure,  I  know 
that  they  are  working  very  diligently  on 
it. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  might  say  that  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  breast  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  but  I  certainly 
doubt  that  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that,  so 
far  as  the  Boiling  report  is  concerned, 
that  the  Boiling  report  is  probably  in  the 
same  category  as  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  insofar 
as  the  financing  of  political  campaigns  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  enacted  the 
home  rule  legislation  the  proponents  of 
home  rule  at  least  professed  to  believe 
that  a  city  council  would  be  competent 
to  direct  the  destiny  of  the  city,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  home  rule  legislation  gives 
to  the  locally  elected  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  the  right  to  study  anything 
they  want  to. 

They  have  the  right  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations they  wish  to. 

In  this  bill  we  have  several  items  that 
protect  the  public,  but  the  major  one  in 
my  judgment  that  protects  the  public  is 
the  one  not  in  the  bUl,  in  that  there  is  no 
public  financing  of  pohtical  compaigns. 
I  personally  am  not  in  support  of  public 
financing,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  this  legislation  we  do  not  ask  them; 
we  direct  them  to  study  such  pubUc  fi- 
nancing. This  may  be  interpreted  as  an 
implicit  approval  of  Congress  of  public 
financing. 

The  same  advocates  of  home  nJe  that 
believed  that  they  could  make  these  deci- 
sions, are  telling  them  now  in  this  bill 
what  they  should  decide,  how  they 
should  study,  and  what  they  should  do. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  believes 
in  or  endorses  public  financing,  and  cer- 
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tainly  that  has  not  been  decided  in  pend- 
ing Federal  legislation  as  to  what  direc- 
tion we  are  going  to  move  on  that  issue. 
So  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  telling  the  city  council,  the  first 
one,  what  they  should  do  or  what  they 
should  not  do. 

I  am  sure,  and  I  believe,  that  this 
House  will  turn  down  any  proposed  pub- 
lic financing  of  pohtical  campaigns. 

So  I  support  the  amendment,  because 
I  believe  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
very  directive  for  "real  home  rule"  in  the 
home  rule  legislation  that  we  previously 
enacted  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Mr.  Frenzel's 
amendment  to  H.R.  15074  which  would 
strike  subsection  605(a)  (A),  so  as  to  de- 
lete this  provision  from  the  District  of 
Colimibia  campaign  finance  reform  bill, 
which  directs  the  first  elected  City  Coun- 
cil to  investigate  and  study  the  possibility 
of  partial  or  full  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  we  passed  the  home  rule  bill  last 
fall  and  the  President  signed  it  into  law 
on  December  24,  1973, 1  assumed  that  we 
were  doing  so  fully  confident  that  the 
locally  elected  officials;  for  example,  the 
mayor,  the  chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council,  were  to  be  fully 
trusted  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
what  type  of  legislation  they  wished  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  imder  the  over- 
sight provision  contained  In  the  hen" 
rule  enactment. 

Now  we  find  in  this  District  of  Colum- 
bia campaign  reform  bUl  provisions  di- 
recting the  locally  elected  City  Council 
to  investigate  and  study  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  presumably  come  up 
legislation  Itself.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  trust  the  individuals  who  make 
up  the  local  government  or  we  do  not 
Duections  in  legislation  falling  on  the 
heels  of  a  home  rule  enactment,  even  be- 
fore the  first  locally  elected  City  Coun- 
cil takes  office,  mandating  and  direct- 
ing what  the  local  officials  will  do  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  inappro- 
priate in  dealing  with  something  so  lo- 
cal and  parochial  as  local  campaign  re- 
form. 

For  the  reasons,  among  others,  which 
X  state  in  my  additional  views  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill,  I  do  not 
favor  pubUc  financhig  of  pohtical  cam- 
paigns and,  therefore,  I  object  to  a  pro- 
vision in  this  biU  directing  the  newly 
elected  City  CouncU  in  1975  to  Investi- 
gate and  study  the  public  financing  of 
pohtical  campaigns.  In  my  view,  this  can 
oe  taken  as  the  implicit  approval  of  Con- 
gress of  the  public  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  I  thhik  such  a  provision  is 
again  inappropriate  when  our  own  House 
Administration  Committee  has  not  re- 
ported out  a  biU.  and  we  do  not  know 
Which  direction  the  Federal  legislation 
win  take  with  regard  to  public  financing 
.  Furthermore,  I  feel  it  is  inappropriate 
in  this  case,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe 
that  pubhc  financing  for  the  local  elec- 
tions could  have  survived  the  full  com- 
mittee, let  alone  the  floor,  and,  there- 
f^-L  *^®  indirect  examhiatlon  and  study 
of  this  Issue  by  the  locally  elected  Coun- 
cil is  one  which  I  favor  to  see  deleted. 
I  recognize  that  my  own  amendment, 
title  V,  calling  for  registration  and  re- 


porting of  lobbyists  can  certainly  be 
amended  by  the  locally  elected  Council 
when  they  take  office  in  1975.  If  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  home  rule  bill,  the 
locally  elected  Council  will  be  able  to 
amend  any  and  all  portions  incorporated 
in  this  campaign  reform  bill;  and  they 
would  have  the  authority  to  conduct  the 
kind  of  study  that  Is  provided  for  in  sub- 
section 605(a)  (A) — if  they  wish.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  di- 
rect them  to  do  so  and,  therefore,  I  ob- 
ject to  this  provision. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousH).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  I  raised  the 
question  of  Federal  fimds  being  used 
to  finance  elections  in  the  EUstrict  of 
Columbia. 

I  note  on  page  45  of  the  bill,  section 
13,  this  proviso: 

"Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.". 

Others  have  said  that  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral money  in  this  bill  for  the  election 
of  officials  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  wonder  how  they  can  say  that  with  this 
provision  in  the  bill? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
answer  the  question  of  why  section  13  is 
in  the  bill  if  no  Federal  money  is  to  be 
used  for  elections  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  REES.  I  am  told  by  coimsel  that 
the  purpose  of  the  overall  amendment, 
starting  on  line  17,  is  to  repeal  existing 
law,  but  that  the  authorization  language 
in  section  13  is  already  in  the  Code;  that 
this  is  nothing  new;  and  that  this  is  a 
blanket  authorization  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Whether  it  is  hi  the  Code 
or  whether  it  is  in  this  bill,  either  way 
there  is  intent  to  use  Federal  fimds  If 
they  are  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
There  Is  the  intent  to  use  Federal  fimds; 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  REES.  This  is  District  of  Columbia 
money  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Made  available  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
funds  appropriated  each  year  for  the  use 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  realm  of 
reason  to  say  the  Federal  fimds  are  not 
going  to  be  used  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  REES.  Again,  I  am  told  that  this  is 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  money,  col- 
lected through  the  District  of  Columbia 
tax  system,  which  by  law  is  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  All  this  does  is 
authorize  them  to  use  their  money  that 
they  raise  in  their  own  tax  system  to 
finance  their  elections.  If  any  money  is 
coming  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, it  is  going  to  have  to  be  specifically 
appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  saying 
that  even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment contribution  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
may  well  be  commingled  with  revenues 
raised  through  the  process  of  taxation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  this  is 
going  to  be  segregated,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  Federal  funds  will  be  used?  Is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  are  revenues  raised 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
money  we  are  talking  about  in  section 
13  is  to  finance  the  Election  Board,  not 
to  finance  the  election  but  the  Election 
Board,  which  is  an  ongoing  board. 

In  the  home  rule  bill  we  have  more  or 
less  the  same  language,  which  is  an  au- 
thorization by  the  authorizing  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  authorizing  cer- 
tain limits  as  to  how  much  money  can 
be  appropriated  on  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion, how  much  money  can  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  Commiittee  on  Appropriation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  hitent  of  this 
com^nittee  that  any  moneys  used  to  fi- 
nance elections  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia come  exclusively  from  revenues 
raised  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
commingled  money  with  Federal  funds 
that  are  appropirated  for  the  support  of 
the  District  but  from  revenues  produced 
directly  by  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  REES.  No.  The  money  Is  com- 
mingled, as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  in 
the  Treasury.  But,  again,  section  13  does 
not  finance  the  election;  it  finances  the 
election  cormnission,  which  is  an  on- 
going commission,  a  body  which  once  a 
year  oversee  elections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  hke  any  other  agency  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  26  of  the  report 
there  is  a  list  of  expenses,  estimated  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  election  costs.  Does 
this  apply  to  one  individual — it  Is  not 
clear  to  me — or  to  all  candidates,  hi  the 
total  sum  of  $147,765.80? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RousH) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  content,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  is  in  the  report  is  testi- 
mony from  the  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  of  the  estimated  District  of 
Columbia  election  costs. 

This  is  what  the  cost  would  be  for  a 
candidate  if  a  candidate  '"ere  running 
for  office.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  pub- 
Uc financing.  This  is  what  a  candidate 
and  his  committee  would  have  to  pay  and 
this  is  merely  an  estimate  by  a  witness 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  it  would  cost 
for  the  Mayor  or  Vice  Mayor? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes;  they  are  talking  about 
a  mayoralty  election. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  a  mayoralty 
election,  but  could  this  be  appUed  to  a 
member  of  the  Council  seeking  relection? 
Mr.  REES.  We  have  limits  m  the  bill, 
a  limit  for  the  Mayor  with  a  total  limit 
of  $300,000  for  the  primary  and  final. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  $300,000  for  elec- 
tion   of    a   Mayor   in    the   District   of 
Columbia? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  popiilat:  on  of  which 
Is  740,000? 
Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  some  congressional 
districts  have  popxilatlons  <f  450,000.  I 
believe.  Is  the  gentleman  say  mg  that  this 
bill  provides  $300,000  for  th;  election  of 
a  candidate  for  Mayor  in  ths  EMstrict  of 
Columbia — not  provide  but  n  lakes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  candidate  to  spe  id  $300,000? 
Mr.  REES.  It  says  they  cannot  spend 
more  than  $300,000  for  the  t)tal  election 
year  which  includes  the  prirt  ary  and  the 
final  election,  and  frankly  ]  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  cost.  F^irther,  11  we  make  it 
$100,000,  the  only  way  a  nc  tiincumbent 
can  ever  get  his  name  out  n  the  com- 
munity is  to  spend  money.  I  c  o  not  spend 
much  money  in  my  election  I  ecause  peo- 
ple know  my  name  but  If  I  had  an  op- 
ponent he  would  have  to  spend  $150,000 
to  give  me  a  reasonable  racii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlemiin  thinks  it 
is  reasonable? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  on  the  next  page  Is 
some  $60,000  for  radio  and  TV. 

Mr.  REES.  As  I  say,  this  is  (ine  person's 
estimate  of  what  that  persor  thinks  the 
election  would  cost.  Every  candidate  for 
ofiQce  has  a  different  idea  as  t »  how  much 
the  election  will  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  appears  th<  District  of 
Columbia  may  have  a  gold-pl  ated  Mayor 
and  a  gold-plated  City  Couicll  on  the 
basis  of  those  figiires. 

Mr.  REES.  A  Councilman  ci,nnot  spend 
more  than  $40,000  in  election  expenses 
for  Council  and  that  is  for  the  entire 
year,  $20,000  in  the  primary  ind  $20,000 
in  the  final  election. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  » [r.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  wore . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup;  >ort  of  this 
legislation.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  H.R.  15074  is  tit  e  n  which 
requires  full  public  disclosu  e  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

The  bill,  of  course,  carefuly  sets  out 
the  requirements  for  setting  ip  poUtical 
committees,  for  their  recordk  ;eping,  and 
for  periodic  reporting  to  the  public.  The 
Director  of  Campaign  Finince  must 
make  easily  available  to  the  public  all 
reports  filed.  Facilities  for  copying  the 
reports  are  required.  Lisus  of  reports 
filed,  statistics  and  summaries  must  be 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  throughout  the  campaign  so 
that  the  public  will  be  awari;  of  the  fi- 
nancial side  of  the  campaigns 

Full  disclosure  will  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  give  the  Jjublic  con- 
fidence that  the  election  campaigns  are 
honest  and  above  board.  Suspicion  of 
secret  slush  funds  will  be  removed  and 
the  voter  will  feel  that  all  thi  ngs  are  out 
in  the  open  to  prepare  for  an  honest  de- 
cision and  again  in  November  In  the  final 
election. 

Present  District  of  Columb  a  law  does 
not  require  any  reporting  unti  5  days  be- 
fore the  election.  That  is  too  ^te  to  help 
the  pubUc  understand  the  soutces  of  sup- 
port for  the  various  candidates.  The  re- 
porting dates  In  this  bUl.  whl$h  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  Federal  election  ca^npalgn  bill 
we  passed  in  1971,  start  21  idays  after 
passage  of  this  legislation  am  I  including 
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Augxist  10.  a  month  before  the  primary, 
are  more  reasonable  if  we  really  want 
public  disclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  to  support  H.R.  15074.  I  voted 
for  the  bill  in  committee,  even  though  It 
has  extremely  important  shortcomings. 
The  bill  makes  a  modest  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  for  that  reason  deserves 
support.  Others  will  describe  some  of  the 
strengths  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  spell 
out  some  of  its  weaknesses. 

When  I  introduced  my  campaign  re- 
form bill  earlier  this  year,  it  seemed  that 
the  committee  and  Congress  were  ready 
for  a  meaningful  restructuring  of  the  way 
we  run  campaigns.  My  bill  proposed  par- 
tial pubhc  financing  of  campaigns,  effec- 
tive campaign  spending  limitations,  and 
an  independent  enforcement  mech- 
anism. The  measure  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee ddes  impose  some  contribution 
controls,  but  in  virtually  every  other  re- 
spect it  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  Most 
importantly,  it  contains  no  provisions  to 
improve  with  the  way  in  which  we  fi- 
nance our  elections.  Big  money  will  still 
prevail,  and  most  extraordinarily  special 
interest  groups  are  given  a  special  status 
by  the  bill  in  being  allowed  to  spend  an 
unlimited  aggregate  amount  in  the  cam- 
paign. I  continue  to  believe  that  rigorous 
expenditure  limitations  and  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  are  vitally  neces- 
sary. I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not 
respond  more  fully  to  the  problem. 

The  events  of  the  last  several  years 
should  have  brought  home  the  corrosive 
effect  of  big  money  on  the  political  proc- 
ess. Just  2  years  after  Watergate,  which 
was  financed  in  large  jjart  by  corporate 
funds,  a  substantial  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  voted  in  favor  of 
eliminating  the  prohibition  in  the  bill 
against  contribution  from  corporate 
funds.  Fortunately,  the  measure  failed 
by  a  slim  margin. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  bill  are  many : 
First.  The  campaign  expenditure  "ceil- 
ing" set  by  the  bill  is  excessively  high.  In 
the  Mayors'  race,  $300,000  can  be  spent. 
Where  Is  this  money  to  be  raised?  We 
can  be  sure  that  it  Is  not  going  to  be 
raised  with  $25  and  $30  contributions. 
This  $300,000  limit  does  not  really  set 
a  "limitation";  it  sets  a  goal  for  special 
interest  fundraisers  to  grease  the 
wheels  of  government. 

Second.  Even  with  the  excessively  high 
expenditure  limits  on  candidates,  the 
committee  bill  mal(es  possible  widespread 
evasion  of  even  those  high  limits.  It 
would  allow  the  "imauthorized"  expend- 
iture of  up  to  $1,000  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  without  charging  that  amount 
against  the  candidate's  ceiling.  The  loop- 
hole makes  a  mockery  of  the  concept  of 
campaign  spending  limitations.  When  a 
candidate  approaches  his  legal  campaign 
spending  limitation,  monled  special  In- 
terests may  continue  to  solicit  and  spend 
money  In  his  behalf  by  getting  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  people  to  say  that  their 
spending  for  a  candidate  should  not  be 
applied  to  his  limitation,  because  It  was 
an  unauthorized  expenditure. 


Third.  The  bill  fails  to  estabUjh  an  in- 
dependent means  for  enforcement  of  the 
act.  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement rests  with  appointees  of  the 
Mayor.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  rigorous  en- 
forcement under  these  circumstances, 
and  the  law  in  the  final  analysis  is  only 
as  good  as  its  enforcement  potential. 

Fourth.  The  bill  effectively  removes 
any  controls  on  aggregate  giving  by  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  While  contributions 
to  a  given  candidate  are  limited,  monied 
interests  can  assure  access  to  elected 
officials  by  making  contributions  to  sev- 
eral candidates  in  every  race.  Thus, 
the  so-called  "safe  money"  can  be  spread 
around  to  guarantee  infiuence  with 
whomever  is  elected.  This  Is  especially 
unfortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
substantial  executive  and  legislative 
authority  of  the  District  will  reside  with 
only  14  people. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  effective  limit 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be 
raised  and  spent  for  a  candidate  in  our 
elections. 

AMENDMENT    OFFCTIED    BY    MR.    ITIENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzel:  Page 
30.  secUon  403(a)(1),  strike  out  lines  3  and 
4  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Exceed  In  any  single  campaign  $75,000 
for  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  $75,000  for  a  can- 
didate for  Chairman  of  the  ..." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  sec- 
ond amendment  would  lower  the  spend- 
ing limit  for  Mayor  from  $150,000  to 
$75,000  and  the  spending  limit  for  chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  from  $100,000 
to  $75,000.  The  figure  I  have  selected  is, 
of  course,  absurdly  low.  Many  local 
groups  and  individuals  regard  the  $150,- 
000  figure  as  being  far  too  restrictive  to 
cover  the  high  prices  of  a  cltsrwide  cam- 
paign. Even  with  the  $150,000  limita- 
tion, candidates  will  not  be  able  to  sp>end 
enough  to  wage  effective  campaigns  and 
present  their  veiws  and  ide£is  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  electorate  will  than  be  forced 
to  base  its  vote  on  fragmented  impres- 
sions and  incomplete  information. 

My  belief  is  further  bolstered  by  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  Citizen's  Research 
Foimdation.  Voters  get  most  of  their  in- 
formation about  candidates  from  adver- 
tisements and  campaign  literature.  Tele- 
vision news  may  actually  be  an  obstacle 
to  communicating  Issue  Information.  The 
brevity  of  its  stories  causes  the  average 
voter  to  base  his  decision  more  on  the 
candidate's  charisma  and  personal  ap- 
pearance than  on  his  views  on  the  Issues. 
If  we  severely  limit  the  amount  a  can- 
didate can  spend,  then  the  average  voter 
may  be  deprived  of  the  primary  source  of 
information  about  the  candidate  and  his 
stands  on  the  issues.  Without  high  spend- 
ing limits,  the  people  will  not  be  able  to 
make  rational,  well-thought  out  deci- 
sions at  the  polls. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment,  as  by 
now  I'm  sure  you  suspect.  Is  not  really 
to  lower  the  spending  limit.  My  point  is 
that  $75,000  is  precisely  the  limitation 
that  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee would  have  us  spend  on  our  own  elec- 
tions. Congressional  districts  have  ap- 
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proximately  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple and,  generally,  a  larger  geograph- 
ical area  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. If  even  the  $150,000  figure  Is  too 
low,  how  are  Members  and  their  oppo- 
nents to  wage  effective  campaigns  with 
a  limitation  of  only  $75,000?  How  will 
congressional  candidates  be  able  to  reach 
the  voters  if  they  can  spend  only  this 
amount?  How  will  voters  learn  about 
candidates  and  their  stands  on  the  is- 
sues? Since  television  and  other  media 
news  may  be  all  but  useless,  how  will 
they  make  the  important  decisions  on 
who  should  run  the  country  and  who 
should  represent  them  in  this  body? 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  concerned 
that  the  $75,000  figure  will  not  pose  as 
great  a  burden  on  incumbents  as  it  will 
on  challengers.  Incumbents  have  many 
advantages  that  enable  them  to  attain 
name  recognition  and  popularity  among 
their  constituents.  They  have  the  frank 
and  a  large  staff.  They  perform  many 
constituent  services  as  part  of  their  Job 
as  legislator.  They  often  have  their  own 
television  or  radio  programs — a  far  more 
effective  means  of  communicating  with 
constituents  than  regular  television  news 
programs.  They  have  office  space,  a  sta- 
tionary account,  free  telephone  priv- 
ileges and  so  on.  The  challenger  has 
none  of  these  advantages  and  must  start 
from  scratch.  He  is  at  a  huge  disadvan- 
tage. Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in- 
cumbents won  over  96  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  1972  elections. 

Supporters  of  low  spending  limits 
claim  that  challengers  have  the  great- 
est weapon  of  all:  the  incumbents'  rec- 
ord. However,  this  weapon  will  be  of  Uttle 
or  no  use  if  challengers  are  allowed  to 
spend  only  $75,000.  Challengers  will  not 
even  be  able  to  communicate  effectively 
to  the  voters  even  the  most  rudimental 
aspects  of  the  incumbents'  record.  What 
weapon  will  the  challenger  then  be  left 
with? 

Challengers  have  a  very  small  con- 
stituency in  this  body.  Few  people  are 
wilUng  to  recognize  and  voice  their  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  However,  before  we 
vote  for  an  absurdly  low  spending  ceiling 
such  as  $75,000,  maybe  we  should  ask  the 
dozens  or  so  Members  of  this  body  who 
beat  incumbents  in  the  1972  elections 
why  they  had  to  spend  $125,000  on  the 
average  to  win. 

I  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  has  come  closer  to  reality 
than  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. I  made  this  amendment  more  to 
criticize  the  latter  committee  than  the 
former. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
gentleman  was  serious  in  offering  this 
amendment,  for  the  reason  that  I  think 
such  an  amendment  would  afford  this 
House  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  meaningful  campaign  reform. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Operations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  looked  very  carefully  at  this 
campaign  spending  limitation  question 
and  did  come  up  with  a  limitation  per 
election  which  was  admittedly  higher 


than  the  $75,000  which  the  gentleman 
suggests,  but  which  was  for  the  primary 
and  general  elections,  some  $100,000 
lower  than  the  present  formulation  of  the 
bill,  $300,000. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
give  this  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
today  on  whether  or  not  it  is  for  serious 
campaign  reform. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  can 
assure  him  I  am  deadly  serious  in  making 
my  amendment  and  I  am  deadly  serious 
in  my  support  for  campaign  reform. 

I  am  not,  however,  interested  in  pass- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  not  this  amend- 
ment have  the  endorsement  of  the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  did  not  discuss  it 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  I  doubt  whether  it 
has  their  endorsement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  I  should  Uke  to 
vote  on  this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and,  therefore,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  can  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  it  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MK.     FAUNTROY 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pauntroy:  On 
page  29,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  10  on 
page  30,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  402.  (a)(1)  No  principal  campaign 
committee  shall  expend  any  funds  which 
when  aggregated  with  funds  expended  by  It, 
all  other  committees  required  to  report  to  It, 
and  by  a  candidate  supported  by  such  com- 
mittee shall  exceed  In  any  single  campaign 
$100,000  for  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  $75,000 
for  a  candidate  for  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
$50,000  for  a  candidate  for  member  of  the 
CouncU  elected  at  large,  or  $20,000  for  a  can- 
didate for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
elected  at  Urge  or  member  of  the  CouncU 
elected  from  a  ward,  or  $10,000  for  a  candi- 
date for  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
elected  from  a  ward,  or  in  support  of  any 
candidate  for  officer  of  a  political  party. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  simply  to 
restore  to  the  bill  the  provisions  con- 
tained. Subcommittee  approved  bill, 
which  sought  to  balance  the  concern  for 
meaningful  campaign  reform  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  we  face  our  first 
municipal  elections  In  this  century,  and 
the  effort  to  assure  that  every  candidate 
has  sufficient  funds  to  make  known  his 
views  and  the  issues  upon  which  he  would 
be  running. 

The  subcommittee  went  through  a 
process  of  assessing  the  projected  costs 
of  local  elections,  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
previous  elections  on  a  citywlde  basis, 
but  also  In  consultation  with  experts  who, 
in  our  Judgment,  gave  us  figures  which 
Justified  at  most,  for  the  at-large  race 
for  mayor,  a  limitation  of  $100,000  per 
election,  or  a  limitation  of  $200,000  over- 
aU. 


The  events  of  the  last  several  years,  I 
think,  should  have  brought  home  the 
corrosive  effect  of  big  mor.ey  on  a  politi- 
cal process.  It  is  our  hope  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  the  Congress  will  pro- 
vide us  a  model  of  campaign  spending 
limitations  of  which  not  only  we  in  the 
city  can  be  proud,  but  of  which  I  think 
this  Congress  can  be  proud.  A  vote  for 
this  amendment  places  before  this  House 
the  opportunity  to  say  to  the  Nation  that 
it  is  for  meaningful  campaign  reform 
and  campaign  limitations  which  will  al- 
low public  officials  to  be  free  to  do  the 
business  of  the  people  and  not  that  of  the 
monied  special  interests  whose  activities 
across  this  Nation  in  recent  years  have 
certainly  threatened  the  integrity  and  the 
viabiUty  of  our  system  of  government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  support  and  pass 
this  amendment,  which  would  restore  to 
the  bill  the  best  judgment  of  those  of  us 
who  have  worked  hardest  on  this  very 
sensitive  question  of  campaign  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
from  a  district  which  I  have  represented 
for  six  terms  and  intend  to  represent 
again  never  having  spent  over  $25,000 
in  any  campaign,  the  figure  of  $300,000 
in  a  campaign  for  a  city  mayor  strikes 
me  as  rather  imusual  and  rather  high. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  what  does  the  gen- 
tleman do  with  unexpended  funds  under 
this  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  When  the  gentle- 
man says  unexpended  funds,  does  he 
mean  funds  which  have  not  been  spent? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Unexpended,  that  is 
right.  Funds  that  hav°  been  raised  which 
have  not  been  spent  in  the  primary  elec- 
tion. What  does  a  candidate  do  with  such 
funds? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  40, 
line  12,  there  is  a  section  entitled,  "Use 
of  Surplus  Campaign  Funds." 

They  can  be  contributed  to  a  politi- 
cal party  or  they  can  be  used  to  retire 
proper  debts  of  a  campaign.  In  addition, 
the  fimds  may  be  contributed  to  educa- 
tional or  charitable  organizations.  So,  it 
does  provide  a  way  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
fimds. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
things  the  candidate  could  do  but  is  not 
required  by  law  to  do.  The  funds  may  be 
used  for  those  purposes. 

Suppose  a  candidate  decides  that  he 
does  not  want  to  contribute  them  to  a 
poUtical  committee  or  does  not  want  to 
contribute  them  to  a  school  or  charitable 
organization?  Suppose  he  decides  that  he 
does  not  want  to  run  2  years  hence  or  4 
years  hence:  what  does  he  do  with  the 
money? 

Mr.  REES.  He  could  not  use  the  funds 
for  personal  purposes.  They  stay  in  the 
bank  account,  and  the  bank  account  is 
then  reported  to  the  Election  Committee. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Where  does  it  say  that 
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the  funds  cannot  be  used  1  )r  personal 
purposes? 

Mr.  REES.  This  is  a  47-pafee  bill.  This 
might  take  me  a  few  minutes 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr,  Speake^,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  had  the  inf  ontation  right 
L:t  his  fingertips. 

Mr.  REES.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman  was 
a  candidate,  he  would  have  to  have  a 
campaign  chairman  and  a  campaign 
treasurer,  and  only  the  camj:  algn  treas- 
urer can  expend  the  money,  and  that  has 
to  be  for  campaign  purposes.  Any  ex- 
penditure of  $10  has  to  be  pui  down  on  a 
report  and  the  name  and  ad(  [ress  of  the 
contributor  has  to  be  given. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  know  all  tl  lose  things. 
We  have  gone  through  their .  The  gen- 
tleman has  gone  through  them,  and  I 
have  gone  through  them.  I  im  talking 
about  a  surplus.  What  do  you  3o  with  the 
surplus? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  ( f  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired, 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Pauntroy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Spea  ser,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  is  found  on  page  40,  section 
603.  If  the  gentleman  will  Icnjk  at  that, 
fimds  can  be  transferred  to  a  nother  po- 
litical committee,  another  poli  tical  party, 
or  they  can  be  used  for  chart  ta  ble  or  edu- 
cational purposes,  or  they  can  )e  retained 
in  the  account  and  used  for  campaign 
purposes  later. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  take 
it  that  the  gentleman's  rema  ks  are  di- 
rected to  the  wisdom  of  the  a:  nendment, 
reducing  the  spending  limitation  to 
$100,000? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Section  603  s  imply  says 
that  the  money  may  be  used  to  pay  off 
expenses,  and  it  may  be  given  ;o  a  chari- 
table organization. 

I  presume  that  the  treasurer  and  the 
other  officials  could  decide,  ")V^e  worked 
for  nothing,  so  now  let  us  tai  e  the  sur- 
plus and  split  it  up  three  way; ." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  M  •.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  :  'lew  York. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  M  ■.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  poii  ted  out  to 
the  gentleman  in  private  coiversation 
before  that  if  that  interpretation  was 
made,  that  the  candidate  couli  1  take  any 
surplus  funds,  keep  them,  put  t  lem  in  his 
own  pocket,  or  split  them  up,  he  would 
still  have  to  make  it  known  ,o  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Fervlce. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  U  that  is  vhat  hap- 
pens, would  he  declare  the  lalance  of 
the  money  as  his  own  and  pay  the  in- 
come tax  on  it?  Would  it  bjcome  his 
property? 

Mr.  REES.  To  answer  the  g  entleman, 
I  say  yes,  but  If  the  candidate  splits  it 
up  among  the  party,  that  still]  has  to  be 
reported  to  the  Election  Corflmittee  as 
money  expended  from  the  fund . 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  8peal:er,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
these  imexpended  funds  are  donated  to 
the  church  and  the  church  endorses  the 
candidate,  so  you  get  the  political  effects 
of  the  outgo  and  the  political  effects  the 
other  way.  ...  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  was  to  keep  the  law  as 
close  as  possible  to  where  it  is  now.  This 
is  a  bare  bones  bill.  It  is  patterned  on 
what  happens  in  the  Pederal  elections 
throughout  the  coimtry.  However,  there 
have  been  laws  passed  now  where  one 
talks  about  campaign  funds  and  contrib- 
utes them  back  to  the  Treasury  or  to  a 
national  party,  and  this  is  the  closest  the 
subcommittee  could  come  to  determining 
what  the  trend  was  as  to  what  to  do  with 
surplus  money,  because  otherwise,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  a  person 
did  something  else  with  this  money  than 
is  authorized,  a  far  different  thing  might 
happen. 

And  then  he  could  be  charged  a  gift 
tax  which  could  be  given  over  to  some- 
one else.  So  it  is  an  authorization  section. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Mr.  Pauntroy)  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Skubitz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pauntroy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  dis- 
turbs me  is  the  number  of  candidates 
who  are  getting  into  the  District  races.  Is 
it  true  that  a  candidate  could  collect  the 
funds,  if  he  did  not  spend  them,  he  could 
put  them  Into  his  own  private  funds  by 
paying  income  tax  on  them,  and  the  rest 
of  the  procedure  is  vaUd?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  yield,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  precisely  correct.  That  is  ex- 
actly what,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
everybody  else  does  now,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said,  that  Is  not 
exactly  true,  and  this  is  what  happens: 

What  happens  is  that  the  moment  one 
puts  funds  in  under  this  procedure  where 
they  become  one's  own  personal  account 
and  they  become  income  to  him,  he  has 
to  pay  income  tax  on  them.  And  imder 
this  law,  he  must  disclose  that  he  has 
closed  his  account  by  doing  this.  If  a 
candidate  determines  to  do  that,  we  have 
left  the  law  exactly  where  it  is  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  I  could  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining support  for  the  amendment  to 
lower  the  campaign  limitation  to  the 
level  indicated  in  the  amendment.  I 
would  oe  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  of  that  amendment. 
Mr.  SKUBrra.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
this  amendment. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  are  talking  about  a  com- 
munity of  around  750,000  people;  we  are 
talking  about  a  community  that  is  struc- 
tured in  terms  of  its  media.  All  the  major 
media  stations  are  right  here. 

In  order  to  run  a  campaign  In  a  metro- 
politan community  such  as  this,  a  person 
would  tend  to  go  heavily  Into  media,  and 
media  Is  very  expensive.  I  think  that 
limiting  candidates  any  fiu-tiier  would 
amoimt  to  nothing  more  than  a  boon  to 
incumbents. 

There  has  been  all  this  talk  about 
money  being  spent  in  campaigns,  but  we 
must  remember  that  oiu-  names  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  are  continuallj' 
before  the  public  in  our  districts.  I  can 
get  elected  on  $20,000  spent  for  the  whole 
year  in  the  23d  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  is  smack-dab  in  a 
metropolitan  area  in  Los  Angeles.  How- 
ever, If  someone  had  to  run  against  me 
for  Congress,  and  If  he  was  to  have  any 
kind  of  a  chance  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District,  he  would  have  to  spend  around 
$200,000  in  the  primary,  because  he 
would  have  to  go  heavily  into  mailing, 
and  he  would  have  to  buy  a  media  market 
of  10  million  people  just  to  get  into  that 
little  old  congressional  district  of  425,000 
people. 

If  we  look  at  the  elections  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  today,  we  will  find  that 
candidates  such  as  the  mayor  are  rim- 
ning.  Everybody  knows  Walter  Washing- 
ton's name,  but  how  many  people  know 
the  names  of  the  other  candidates  for 
mayor?  There  are  about  five  of  them. 

Of  course,  for  these  people  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  holding  public 
oflSce  and  of  sending  out  franked  mail 
and  doing  everything  else  that  we  do  as 
incumbents,  it  Is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  challenge  a  successful  incum- 
bent in  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  If  we  vote  for 
an  amendment  of  this  kind,  we  would  be 
saying,  "OK,  Incumbents,  you  have  got 
the  whole  thing,  and  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  run  for  office,  goodbye,  friend. 
You  are  limited  to  your  spending." 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  nlckel-and-dime 
any  candidate  to  death  who  tries  to  run 
as  a  councilman,  as  a  mayor,  or  for 
whatever  office  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment.  It  is  pro-incumbent, 
and  it  is  anti  anyone  who  wants  to 
challenge  an  incumbent. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  his 
illustration  of  the  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  it  would  tend  to 
favor  the  incumbent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Incumbents — 
and  I  say  this  in  the  plural — the  in- 
cumbents seem  to  be  opting  for  the 
higher  limitations,  and  those  who  are 
not  inctmibents  are  concerned  about 
what  seems  to  be  an  excessively  high 
ceiling. 
Second,  the  gentleman  also  knows  this 
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legislation  does  not  extend  beyond  Jan- 
uary of  1975.  after  which  time  the  issue 
would  have  to  be  considered  again. 

Mr.  REES.  ^o;  this  legislaUon  would 
be  law  until  It  is  changed  by  the  city 
council,  and  they  will  be  composed  of 
incumbents  until  they  are  sworn  in. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  most  marvelous  speech;  it 
is  one  that  I  endorse  wholeheartedly  and 
one  that  I  mean  to  use  regularly,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  himself  will  remem- 
ber it  when  we  sometimes  come  to  vote 
for  limitations  on  ourselves.  I  think  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  primarily  because  I  feel  the 
committee  did  a  very  careful  job  on  this 
whole  bill  and  spent  many  weeks  and 
weeks. 

The  statement  I  made  before  the  com- 
mittee was  that  I  think  the  important 
thing  was  reporting  where  funds  came 
from  and  how  they  are  spent.  At  this 
point  I  could  not  tamper  to  that  extent 
with  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 
Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  The  genUeman  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  how 
much  money  it  would  take  for  someone  to 
run  against  him  in  his  district  where  he 
is  so  well  known.  Would  the  gentleman 
want  to  address  himself  to  who  would 
have  the  capability  of  raising  these  high 
limits  to  run  against  an  incumbent? 

Mr.  REES.  I  find  that  a  reasonably 
well  organized  campaign  that  has  good 
basic  support  can  raise  $300,000  for  a 
mayoral  campaign  or  $40,000  for  a  city 
council  campaign.  I  find  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  must  raise  about  $80,000  at 
least  every  2  years. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Do  you  not  find  as  an 
incumbent  that  you  have  a  Uttle  easier 
time  to  raise  your  $80,000  to  $85,000  than 
a  challenger? 

Mr.  REES.  In  general  incumbents  have 
a  lot  easier  time  raising  money  than 
nonincumbents. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  that,  too.  I  think 
by  putting  in  the  lower  limits  you  might 
be  helping  those  who  are  challengers 
who  could  not  raise  as  much  as  an  In- 
cimibent  could  raise. 

Mr.  REES.  A  challenger  must  have 
name  recognition  in  order  to  conduct  a 
successful  campaign.  In  the  California 
election  last  week  the  person  who  ran 
first  in  the  campaign  was  the  one  who 
had  the  greatest  recognition  as  an  in- 
cumbent State  officeholder.  Second  In 
the  number  of  votes  was  the  one  who  had 
the  second  greatest  recognition  as  mayor 
of  San  Prancisco,  and  the  gentleman 
who  had  the  third  highest  number  of 
votes  had  the  third  highest  recognition 
as  speaker  of  the  assembly.  Recognition 
and  winning  were  tied  In  directly.  The 
fifth  candidate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
a  nonofficeholder.  one  who  spent  about 
$1  ramion  of  his  own  funds,  and  he  was 
*  ,^-^  capable  person,  but  the  people 
said  they  had  never  heard  of  him.  That 
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is  What  haw)ens  when  a  so-called  non- 
Incumbent  has  to  run. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year  ago  I 
poined  with  others  In  opposing  and 
defeating  a  resolution  which  would  have 
provided  money  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  travel  the  high- 
ways and  by  ways  of  foreign  countries 
seeking  I  do  not  know  what.  As  a  result 
of  that  defeat  I  may  have  helped  save 
the  delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  the  temptations  of  the  fleshpots 
of  foreign  countries. 

On  this  occasion  I  want  to  do  him 
another  favor  by  saying  that  I  think  his 
amendment  is  a  good  one  and  I  Intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
least,  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee should  be  congratulated  for  the  speed 
with  which  it  has  been  able  to  get  this 
critical  bill  before  the  House. 

Yet,  I  am  troubled  by  many  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  version  of 
the  bill  approved  by  the  committee. 
Specifically,  I  am  appalled  at  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prevailing  notion  that 
the  political  offices  contested  in  this 
city's  first  elections  under  home  rule 
are  more  or  less  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

I  do  not  consider  sacrosanct  the  con- 
cept that  the  right  to  give  unlimited 
campaign  contributions  is  basic  to  our 
democratic  system.  To  me,  claims  that 
the  $10  donor  is  treated  the  same  as  the 
$1,000  donor  are  hypocritical.  The  large 
contributor  Invariably  obtains  access  to 
the  officeholder — and,  in  many  cases, 
these  large  contributions  are  the  cement 
of  a  quid  pro  quo  relationship.  In  con- 
trast, the  small  contributor  receives  a 
form  letter  reply. 

Whenever  the  double  standard  pre- 
vails, the  majority  of  citizens  are  not 
represented;  rather— through  this  po- 
litical auction,  the  wealthy,  elite,  luid 
rich  special  interests  are  well  catered. 
Studies  of  past  elections  have  shown 
clearly  that  candidates  able  to  raise  the 
most  money  not  only  stand  the  best 
chance  of  winning,  but  In  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  do  win. 

Is  that  the  system  we  want  to  impose 
on  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? I,  for  one,  hope  not. 

Nevertheless,  given  the  spending  ceil- 
ings called  for  in  this  bill,  that  Indeed  Is 
what  we  are  writing  into  law.  Those  ceil- 
ings are  much  too  high,  and  should  be 
brought  back  to  some  reasonable  level. 
My  own  preference  woud  be  a  total  ceil- 
ing for  Mayor— for  both  primary  and 
general  election — of  from  $100,000  to 
$125,000— and  still,  that  seems  high  to 
me.  And  I  would  scale  down  the  ceilings 
for  the  other  positions  accordingly. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  the  dual  con- 
tributions systems,  by  which  organiza- 
tions are  given  the  right  to  double  their 
contributions  over  what  Individual  citi- 
zens can  give.  I  see  no  justification  at 
all  for  such  distinction — except  that  It 
is  a  boon  to  special  Interest  groups. 

Finally,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
original  subcommittee  proposal  that  the 
functions  established  In  this  bill  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  separate  bureaucratic 


entity  instead  of  by  the  board  of  elec- 
tions. The  record  of  the  board  has  been 
spotty  at  best,  and  to  burden  them  with 
additional  duties  is  questionable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  EHs- 
trict's  elections  are  almost  upon  us.  It  is 
critical  that  some  form  of  campaign  fi- 
nance controls  be  enacted.  But  I  fear  that 
the  controls  in  this  bill  may  cause  serious 
problems  in  the  future. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Pauntroy)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  273,  nays  56, 
not  voting  104,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  384] 
TEAS — 273 


Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Archer 
Ashbrcok 
Ashley 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
BevllI 
Blester 
Hoggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Collins,  HI. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cougblln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlntck  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
DlngeU 


Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Findley 

PlEher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  P*. 

Gross 

Grover 

Guyep 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HllUs 

Hlnshaw 

Hog  an 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 


Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  L*. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCIory 

Mccioskey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matbls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Miller 

Mills 

MInlsh 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N  Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
MoEher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murtha 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
BaUsback 
BandaU 
Rasgel 
Rarlck 

R«UM 

Riegle 
Rlnaldo 
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Roberta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  P». 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

SeiberUng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 


Anderson,  m. 

Bergland 

Blackburn 

BrecUnrldge 

Brown,  CalU. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Camp 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohen 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Praser 

Prenzel 

Proehllch 


Staggers 
J.  WUUam 

Stanton, 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Studds 

SvUUvan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell.  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

iniman 

Van  Deerlin 

NAYS— 56 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Heinz 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Martin,  N.C. 

MazzoU 

Morgan 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'NeiU 

Parrls 

Pickle 


V  ander  Jagt 

V  inder  Veen 
Vmlk 
Vsysey 

V  igorlto 

V  aggonner 
W  ampler 

V  bite 

V  ^Itehurst 

V  Idnall 

V  Ullams 

\  'llson,  Bob 
VfUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Vinson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
^*lnn 

V  olff 

V  right 

V  ylie 

V  yman 
a  atron 

"i  oung,  Fla. 
'S  oung,  Oa. 
"S  oung,  m. 
Z  on 


P  >well,  Ohio 

R  568 

B  SEtenkowskl 

R  }ybal 

Rappe 

s:  kuster 

Ssk 

S  nlth,  N.Y. 

S  ration 

S  'mms 

T  -een 

VI  aldie 

V  halen 

V  igglns 
y  ites 

V  Dung,  S  C. 

V  Dung.  Tex. 
Z  iblocki 


NOT  VOTING— 10' 1 


Abdnor 

Abzug 
Addabbo 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bell 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Butler 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Cotter 
Crane 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Denholm 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Dorn 


Drlnan 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 
Fish 
Flowers 
Frellnghuysen 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green.  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Howard 
Huber 
Hunt 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Lagomarsino 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Lehman 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Mann 
Marazltl 
Matsunaga 


So  the  amendment  was  ai;reed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  tlie  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Rhode^. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Arend  i. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Oubfer. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Ounter  with  Mr.  McEwen 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Steig^r  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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v.  eeds 
V.  Ichel 
Uink 

V.  OSS 

N  urphy,  N.Y. 
N  X 

Oivens 

P  itman 

P  itten 

P  ipper 

PKieU 

Ciile 

Q  ulllen 

R;gtila 

R;id 

R  aodes 

R  Dbison, 

Rie 

B  sncallo,  N.Y. 

B  Doney.  N.Y. 

Hay 

S ;  Germain 

S  ibellus 

S  )ence 

eele 
S  elger.  Wis. 
S  uckey 
V^alsh 

are 
Whltten 
W  yatt 

V  ydler 

Y  Dung,  Alaska 
Z  vach 


,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. 

Mr.  Owens  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Roncalio  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Oude. 

Mr.  DenhoUn  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Mr.  EKilskl  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Ware. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Kobison  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Sir.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Patman  vrtth  Mr.  Roy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  reported  bill— H.R.  15074 — as  set 
forth  in  House  Report  93-1080.  Is  to  re- 
quire full  and  complete  dlsclosvu-e  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  made  by  smd 
on  behalf  of  candidates  engaged  in  local 
political  campaigns  in  the  District.  The 
legislation  would  also  establish  reason- 
able and  realistic  limitations  on  the 
amounts  that  may  be  contributed  and  ex- 
pended in  connection  with  a  candidacy 
for  elective  office.  In  the  latter  regard, 
the  bill  would  establish,  for  the  first 
time,  limits  on  unauthorized  expendi- 
tures made  to  advance  or  oppose  a  can- 
didate for  such  elective  office. 

The  citizens  of  the  District,  on  May  7, 
1974,  approved  the  new  charter  estab- 
lished in  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Determination  and  Governmental  Re- 
organization Act — Public  Law  93-198 — 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  85,530  to  18,- 
037 — 40  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
voting. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities 
granted  by  the  proposed  charter  to  lo- 
cally elected  public  officials  will  affect 
numerous  aspects  of  the  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These 
elected  officials  will  shape  vast  areas  of 
public  policy;  for  example,  systems  of 
transportation,  housing,  education,  de- 
livery of  public  services,  deliveiy  of  social 
services,  maintenance  of  penal  systems, 
consumer  protection,  the  environment. 


taxation,  budgeting  and  spending,  land 
use,  zoning,  and  urban  renewal. 

The  committee  gave  considerable 
thought  as  to  whether  it  should  first, 
legislate  some  kind  of  comprehensive  and 
long-range  election  reform,  which  would 
require  substantial  redrafting  of  exist- 
ing law,  or  second,  draft  the  necessary 
provisions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  up- 
coming 1974  local  elections  and  defer 
long-range  plans  and  revisions  to  the 
newly  elected  local  government  taking 
office  in  Januai-y  1975. 

The  large  majority  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  preponderance  of  the  testimony, 
including  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  United  States,  favored  the  second 
approach  adopted  in  the  reported  bill. 

For  these  reasons,  the  conmalttee  re- 
jected proposals  to — 

First,  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Elections ; 

Second,  create  a  new  and  independent 
election  commission; 

Third,  turn  the  monitoring  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  and  disclosure  provisions 
over  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  of 
the  United  States; 

Fourth,  create  a  new  and  entirely  in- 
dependent Division  on  Campaign  Finance 
within  the  Board  of  Elections. 

The  committee  found  merit  in  all  of 
these  proposals.  However,  in  the  Interests 
of  expediting  action  on  this  necessary 
legislation  and  in  order  to  benefit  and 
protect  the  candidates — over  120  of 
whom  have  announced  their  candidacies 
to  date — the  committee  adopted  what  it 
believes  to  be  the  only  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  elections  taking  place  in 
September  and  November  of  this  year. 
This  approach  is  also  strongly  supported 
by  the  General  Accoimting  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Government  as  the  best  possible 
way  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
committee  In  expediting  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

NEED     FOR      LEGISLATION 

The  elections  next  Septemljer  and  No- 
vember for  Mayor  and  City  Council  will 
be  watched  closely  as  the  vital  be- 
ginning of  local  home  rule  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Action  by  this  Congress 
is  needed  to  insure  that  these  elections 
are  free  from  secret  financing  and  free 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  overly-large  con- 
tributions, slush  funds,  and  bimdles  of 
cash.  If  these  practices  can  be  prevented, 
it  will  mean  a  great  boost  In  public  con- 
fidence in  the  newly  elected  officials.  If 
we  fail  to  act,  home  rule  in  the  District 
may  be  launched  in  a  sea  of  distrust  and 
recrimination. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  the 
voters  of  Washington,  D.C..  in  these  com- 
ing elections,  be  afforded  the  fullest 
practicable  opportunity  to  know  the  can- 
didates for  whom  they  are  asked  to  vote, 
and  where  such  candidates  stand  on  the 
vitally  important  issues  confronting  our 
city  today.  To  assure  this  result,  ample 
fimds  must  be  provided  to  the  competing 
candidates  to  furnish  them  with  the 
wherewithal  requisite  to  an  open  and  full 
public  discussion  of  the  pertinent  issues, 
and  the  voters  with  a  free  choice  among 
competing  candidates.  (See  appendix.) 

Hence,  In  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, any  new  election  legislation  adopted 
should  not  be  so  restrictive  dollarwise. 
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nor  so  restraining  campaignwise,  as  to 
impede  the  holding  of  a  vigorous  and  un- 
impaired election  prcedure,  in  the  best  of 
the  American  tradition;  and  due  care,  in 
any  proposed  election  legislation,  should 
be  exercised  to  see  to  it  that  the  regula- 
tory controls  imposed  on  the  electoral 
process  are  not  more  restrictive  in  nature 
and  scope  than  is  actually  required  to 
assure  the  achievement  of  a  fair  and 
proper  election. 

HISTOBT 

Hearings  on  earlier  proposed  legislation 
(HJl.  13539  and  H.R.  12038)  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations on  April  3  and  4,  1974,  which 
reported  a  clean  bill.  H.R.  14754,  em- 
bodying amendments  to  the  foregoing 
bills.  The  full  committee  held  further 
hearings  on  May  20  and  21. 1974. 

Testimony  in  support  of  various  as- 
pects of  campaign  financing  legislation 
was  presented  by  representatives  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment executive  and  legislative  branches. 
Numerous  public  witnesses,  many  of 
them  declared  candidates  for  this  fall's 
elections  in  the  District,  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  ir  some  form, 
from  few  limitations  and  restrictions  on 
contributions  and  expenditures  to  very 
rigid  prohibitions  on  fund  raising,  spend- 
ing, and  disclosure. 

The  reported  bill  (H.R.  15074)  is  a 
composite  of  the  varying  views  and  rep- 
resents the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
committee  members  who  heard  the  evi- 
dence and  voted  to  report  the  bill. 

VOTE 

The  bill.  H.R.  15074.  as  amended,  was 
ordered  reported  to  the  House  on  May  30, 
1974,  by  a  committee  vote  of  15  ayes, 
0  nays. 

CONCLUSION 

By  this  legislation,  the  committee  has 
endeavored  to  rectify  the  major  inade- 
quacies of  the  existing  D.C.  election  law 
and  thus  assure  its  adequate  workability 
Insofar  as  the  first  local  elections  in  100 
years  for  Mayor  and  Council  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  committee  believes  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  15074  will  assure  fair  play  and 
as  full  disclosure  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  election  procedures  as 
Is  possible  in  such  legislation.  For  the 
reasons  indicated  in  the  "Purpose  Sec- 
tion," the  committee  has  adopted  pro- 
posals to  assure  fair  and  clean  elections 
in  this  first  elections.  The  new  Council 
may  make  such  changes  to  achieve  long- 
range  reform  in  our  electoral  process. 

COST 

Following  is  an  estimate  of  costs  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  as  calculated  by 
the  board  of  elections  for  the  District. 

The  first  estimate  ($92,268)  assumes 
the  addition  of  two  other  board  members 
to  the  present  board,  which  the  commit- 
tee did  not  approve.  However,  the  com- 
mittee added  a  director  of  campaign  fi- 
nance, as  a  full-time  employee,  so  his 
salary  would  almost  approximate  that  of 
the  two  part-time  board  members  not 
included  In  H.R,"  15074  but  shown  below. 

The  second  estimate  ($203,715)  was 
predicated  upon  the  committee's  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  commission,  which  the 
committee  disapproved. 


Of  course,  the  major  expenditures 
presently  faced  by  the  District  govern- 
ment are  occasioned  by  the  electicms 
themselves  for  the  positions  provided  In 
the  Home  Rule  Act.  which  Itself  included 
an  authorization  of  $750,000  therefor.  It 
is  understood  that  the  board  of  elections 
is  presently  hiring  additional  personnel, 
pursuant  thereto,  to  assist  in  the  conduct 
of  these  1974  elections. 

SUMMABT    OF    MAJOS    PSOVISIONS    OP    THE    BILL 
TITLE    I — SHORT    TITLE,    DEFINITIONS 

This  title  contains  the  short  title  of  the 
bill,  the  District  of  Columbia  Campaign 
Finance  Reform  Act,  and  definitions. 

The  bill,  by  Its  definitions,  is  intended 
to  apply  campaign  finance  regulations  to 
the  offices  of  Mayor  and  members  of  the 
D.C.  Council  as  established  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self -Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  apply  to 
the  office  of  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  since  that  office  is  a 
Federal  one  governed  by  Federal,  rather 
than  local,  statute. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  remain  in 
force  and  effect  unless  later  amended  by 
the  Congress,  or  by  the  D.C.  Council 
under  powers  granted  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment by  the  Self-Govemment  Act. 
The  City  Council,  however,  by  the  specific 
terms  of  section  605  of  this  act.  Is  re- 
quired to  conduct  hearings  and  inves- 
tigations on  the  operation  and  efifect  of 
this  8M;t  and  to  issue  a  public  report  on 
its  finding  and  recommendations. 

TITLE   n FINANCIAL    DISCLOSXTRES 

Title  n  requires  candidates  and  com- 
mittees to  keep  certain  financial  infor- 
mation, to  report  to  the  board  of  elections 
and  to  the  public  specified  information 
regarding  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures; to  designate  one  principal  cam- 
paign committee  and  one  campaign  de- 
pository; to  file  registration  or  organiza- 
tion statements  with  the  board;  and  to 
limit  expenditures  from  petty  cash  funds 
to  a  specified  amount  per  person  per 
transaction. 

Title  n  also  requires  persons  making 
contributions  or  expenditures,  other  than 
to  a  political  committee  or  candidate,  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $50  or  more,  to 
file  financial  reports.  It  specifies  that 
£dl  campaign  literature  be  identified  by 
the  words  "paid  for  by",  followed  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  payer.  Finally, 
it  exempts  from  specified  provisions  of 
the  title  candidates  who  anticipate 
spending  or  who  spend  less  than  $250 
in  any  one  election. 

The  majority  of  financial  reporting  and 
disclosure  requirements  contained  in  this 
title  have  been  taken  or  modified  from 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  (Pubhc  Law  92-225,  approved 
February  7,  1972;  86  Stat.  3),  or  prior 
existing  District  of  Columbia  law.  Newer 
ideas  or  concepts,  not  Incorporated  Into 
prior  statutes,  were  adopted  from  pend- 
ing national  legislative  proposals,  bills 
before  the  committee,  or  recommenda- 
tions made  by  agencies  with  enforcement 
experience,  such  as  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  supported 
or  recommended  strict  financial  disclo- 


sure requirements,  campaign  organiza- 
tion monitoring  and  effective  recordkeep- 
ing and  other  aids  to  full  auditing. 

The  requirement  that  candidates  des- 
ignate a  single,  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee (section  202)  is  one  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  supported  by  every  witness 
who  commented  on  the  proposal.  By 
centralizing  bookkeping,  accounting,  and 
financial  management  under  one  cam- 
paign entity,  the  administering-enforc- 
Ing  agency  can  better  perform  its  respon- 
sibility. In  the  words  of  one  witness,  the 
"audit  trail"  will  be  clearer  if  the  ma- 
jority of  contributions  and  expenditures 
are  funneled  through  one  principal  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  candidates  should  be 
able  to  more  effectively  manage  their  own 
campaigns  through  this  mechanism. 

Another  proposal  which  received  unan- 
imous approval  by  all  witnesses  who 
discussed  the  issue  was  that  calling  for 
a  campaign  depository.  By  the  terms  of 
section  203,  each  political  committee  and 
each  candidate  must  designate  one  na- 
tional bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  campaign  depository  of  that  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate.  Check- 
ing accounts  must  be  maintained  at  such 
depository,  and  aU  expenditures  must  be 
by  check  drawn  from  that  account. 
Again,  the  audit  trail  is  easier  to  follow 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  made  sim- 
pler and  less  costly. 

TITLE     in DIRECTOR     OF     CAMPAIGN     FINANCE 

To  administer  the  program  of  report- 
ing and  enforcement  of  limitations,  the 
bill  creates  the  Office  of  Director  of  Cam- 
paign Finance.  This  is  a  siiggestion  from 
the  Office  of  Federal  Elections  within  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  They  admin- 
ister the  present  Federal  law  and  urge 
that  a  single  Director  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  day-to-day  filing  and 
enforcement. 

Rulemaking  power  stays  with  the 
board  of  elections,  as  imder  present  law. 

The  Director  will  provide  the  forms, 
develop  a  filing  system,  make  reports 
avaflable  for  public  inspection  and  copy- 
ing, compile  a  current  list  of  all  state- 
ments on  file,  make  audits  and  field  in- 
vestigations. The  Director  will  issue  sub- 
penas  upon  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  may  appoint  a  General 
Counsel  who  may  Initiate  civU  actions. 
Including  petitioning  the  courts  for  in- 
junctive relief  to  enforce  the  law. 

These  broad  new  powers  to  act  quickly 
to  enforce  the  reporting  and  expendi- 
ture requirements — by  petitioning  the 
court  Immediately  for  injunctive  relief 
if  necessary— are  a  vital  part  of  this  bill. 

TITLE    IV FINANCE    LnCITATIONS 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO    A   CANDIDATE 

The  bill  provides  in  section  401  that 
an  individual  may  contribute  up  to  $1,000 
to  a  candidate  for  mayor  during  the  en- 
tire campaign,  which  includes  the  pri- 
mary and  general  election. 

Lower  dollar  Umits  are  set  for  contri- 
butions to  other  candidates. 

Organizations  and  groups — In  contrast 
to  individuals — may  make  contributions 
totaling  $2,000  for  the  mayor's  campaign 
and  lesser  amounts  for  other  candidates. 
These  limits  are  twice  the  amoimts  set 
for  contributions  by  individuals. 
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Individuals  are  also  limit  ;d  to  a  max- 
imum of  $2,000  in  contributions  for  all 
the  campaigns  for  office.  C  •rganizations 
and  groups  do  not  have  iin  aggregate 
ceiling,  but  are  limited  by  t  le  ceiling  set 
for  each  candidate.  Thus  11  a  group  do- 
nated the  maximum  to  a  candidate  in 
each  of  the  14  election  cont  ;sts,  it  would 
contribute  $10,700. 

INDEPENDENT    EXPENDITUKE    NO  :    AUTHORIZED 
BY    CANDIDATE 

An  individual  or  group  \rhlch  wishes 
to  make  direct  expenditures  (rather  than 
contributions  through  a  conmittee)  and 
does  not  consult  the  Candida  ;e  or  his  rep- 
resentatives, may  spend  nc  more  than 
$1,000  in  a  year  to  support  or  oppose  a 
candidate.  This  provision  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  unlimited  spending  outside  a 
candidate's  campaign.  Independent  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  prol^ibited  alto- 
gether because  the  first  amehdment  per- 
mits free  expression  of  a  person's  views. 
However,  this  section  of  the  bill  (401(d) ) 
sets  a  reasonable  limit  of  $1,000  on  that 
expression. 

No  abuse  of  this  section  s  likely  be- 
cause a  candidate  is  responsi  )le  for  keep- 
ing expenditures  "by  or  on  t  ehalf  of  the 
candidate"  and  his  agents  within  the 
ceilings  on  expenditures  set  in  the  bill. 
Only  genuinely  independent  expendi- 
tures in  no  way  authorized  or  suggested 
or  requested  by  the  Candida  ^.  his  com- 
mittees or  agents,  are  perrritted  under 
the  $1,000  limitation  of  sec  ion  401(d). 

CASH  CONTRIBDTION8  NO  LARGE  I  THAN   tSO 

Contributions  "in  legal  ender"  are 
limited  to  $50  or  less. 

NO  CONTRIBUTION  IN  THE  NAME  OF  ANOTKEB 
PERSON 

To  make  certain  that  Iden  tiflcation  of 
contributors  Is  not  avoided,  i  he  bill  pro- 
hibits a  person  from  making  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  name  of  another. 

CORPORATIONS    AND    LABOR    ORGANIZATIONS    PRO- 
HXBITED  FROM  CONTRIBUTINO  DIHECTLT 

The  same  type  of  limitation,  as  exits  in 
Federal  elections,  is  set  up  i^  the  bill  for 
District  of  Columbia  electionis. 

Corporations  and  labor  organizations 
may  establish  segregated  fu*ds  for  vol- 
imtary  contributions.  They  n<ay  also  con- 
duct nonpartisan  registratloti  and  get- 
out-the-vote  campaigns  aimed  at  their 
own  stockholders  and  members. 

Several  States  have  this  prililbitlon  of 
treasury  funds  of  labor  union$  being  used 
in  local  and  State  electioiis,  and  all 
States,  except  19,  prohibit  corporate  con- 
tributions. 

States  which  do  not  corp  irate  cam- 
paign contributions: 

Alaska,  ArkauBas,  CalUoml  i.  C5olorado, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idnho,  nUnols, 
Maine,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

States  which  do  not  protiibit  labor 
union  campaign  contributioa  : 

Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas.  California, 
.Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaw«  re,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  DUnols,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, and  Kentucky. 

Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachus  stts,  Michi- 
gan, MlnnesoU.  Mississippi,  M14sourl.  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Nwth  Carollnk,  and  North 
Dakot*. 
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Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

EARMARK   FUNDS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  THROUGH 
A  CONDUIT  ARE  mENTIFIED 

A  provision  of  the  bill  prevents  a  loss 
of  identification  of  the  source  or  in- 
tended recipient  of  contributions.  The 
actual  contributor  and  the  candidate  for 
whom  the  contribution  is  intended  must 
be  Identified. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  EXPENDITURES 

Ceilings  are  placed  on  the  amounts 
that  can  be  spent  in  a  primary  campaign 
and  the  same  amount  is  the  expenditure 
limit  for  a  general  campaign. 

In  the  mayors'  race,  a  candidate's  com- 
mute and  all  other  committees  support- 
ing him  and  reporting  to  him,  may  spend 
no  more  than  $150,000  in  the  primary 
and  $150,000  in  the  general  election. 
Lesser  limits  are  set  for  other  offices. 

TITLE    V 
LOBBYING 

This  title  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
regulation  of  lobbying,  which  is  deemed 
needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
view  of  the  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority provided  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Self-Goverment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act,  Public  Law  93-198 
(see  D.C.  Code  Supp.  I,  1974),  to  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Council) 
established  as  of  January  2,  1975. 

The  effective  daW  of  this  title  is 
January  2,  1971,  the  l^te  the  members  of 
the  elected  Council  wl  take  office. 

Section  501  (c>  ofjtitle  V  "tracks"  or 
foUows  the  Federi 
that  it  also  accomi 
of  legislative  authd* 


[enactment,  except 
Hates  the  delegation 
ity  as  contained  in 
the  D.C.  Self -Government  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, section  502  sets  the  standard  of  $200 
or  more  (rather  than  $500  or  more  as  set 
in  the  Federal  legislation)  for  maintain- 
ing a  detailed  account  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  making  contribu- 
tions and  including  such  information  in 
a  report  to  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Board  of  Elections.  Inasmuch  as  many 
State  statutes  treat  lobbying  activity 
legislation  as  a  part  of  campaign  fi- 
nance legislation,  it  was  considered  that 
the  lobby  activity  should  be  regulated  and 
controlled  by  the  D.C.  Board  of  Elections 
and  that  the  Director  of  Campaign 
Finance  serving  the  Board  should  receive 
reports  and  generally  administer  the 
program  of  regiilating  lobbying  activities. 
It  may  be  that  the  Board  will,  and 
should,  require  that  copies  of  filings  and 
reports  also  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Council. 

TITLE   Vt 
TAX    INCENTIVE    FOR    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  the  D.C.  individual  tax  law,  there 
is  no  allowance  for  itemized  deduction  or 
tax  credit  for  political  contributions. 
The  Federal  law  permits  both.  H  Jl.  14754 
(section  602)  provides  a  $12.50  credit 
per  p)erson  on  the  individual  income  tax. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
no  more  amendments  at  the  desk,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  thj 
amendments. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  314,  nays  17, 
not  voting  102,  as  follows: 
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Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Archer 

Ashley 
Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del. 

Cohen 

Collins,  ni. 

Con  able 

Conlan 
Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 


[RoU  No.  286] 
YEAS— 314 


Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fas  cell 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hanraban 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 


McPall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Milford 

Miller 

MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Fa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Ned2l 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parr  Is 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poege 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  Dl. 
Price,  Tex. 
Rallsback 
RandsU 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Rodlno 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

ROUEh 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 


Schroeder 

Studds 

Whalen 

Selberllng 

Sullivan 

White 

Shipley 

Symington 

Whltehurst 

Shoup 

Talcott 

Wldnall 

Shrlver 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wiggins 

Shuster 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Williams 

Slkes 

Teague 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sisk 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wilson, 

Skubltz 

Thomson,  Wis.       Charles  H.. 

Slack 

Thone 

Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Thornton 

Wilson, 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Tiernan 

Charles,  Tex 

Snyder 

Towel  1,  Nev. 

Winn 

Staggers 

Traxler 

Wolflf 

Stanton, 

Treen 

Wright 

J.  WlUlam 

UdaU 

Wylie 

Stanton, 

Ullman 

Wyman 

James  V. 

Van  Deerlln 

Yates 

Stark 

Vander  Jagt  / 

Yatron 

Steed 

Vander  Veeir 

Young,  Ga. 

Steelman 

Vanlk 

Young,  ni. 

Stephens 

Veysey 

Young,  S.C. 

Stokes 

Vlgorlto 

Young,  Tex. 

Stratton 

Waldle 

Zablocki 

Stubblefield 

Wampler 
NAYS— 17 

Zion 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Scherle 

Bauman 

Hosmer 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Blackburn 

King 

Symms 

Camp 

Rarlck 

Waggonner 

Collins,  Tex. 

Rousselot 

Young,  Fla. 

Flynt 

Satterfleld 

NOT  VOTING— 102 

Abdnor 

Dorn 

Matsunaga 

Abzug 

Dulskl 

Meeds 

Addabbo 

Eckhardt 

Michel 

Andrews,  N.C 

Eshleman 

Mink 

Andrews. 

Fish 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

N.  Dak. 

Flowers 

Moss 

Annunzlo 

Prellnghuysen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Arends 

Gonzalez 

Nix 

Armstrong 

Grasso 

Patten 

Aspln 

Green.  Oreg. 

PodeU 

Badlllo 

Griffiths 

Prltchard 

Bell 

Gubser 

Qule 

Biaggl 

Gude 

Qulllen 

Bingham 

Gunter 

Regula 

Blatnlk 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Boland 

schmldt 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Brademas 

Hanley 

Roe 

Brlnkley 

Harrington 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hastings 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Butler 

Hubert 

Roy 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

Ruber 

St  Germain 

Clay 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Spence 

Cochran 

Ketchum 

Steele 

Collier 

Kluczynskl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Cotter 

Lagomarslno 

Stuckey 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Walsh 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Ware 

Davis,  S.C. 

Lehman 

Whltten 

Denholm 

McEwen 

Wyatt 

Derwinskl 

McKlnney 

Wydler 

Dickinson 

McSpadden 

Young,  Alaska 

Dlggs 

Mann 

Zwach 

Donohue 

Marazitl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.   Dulskl   with   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gunter  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  NU  with  Mr.  Dickinson.  "^ 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 


Mr.  Donahue  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  DerwlnskL 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Ketchum. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Lagomarslno. 

Mr.  Brlnkley  with  Mr.  Marazitl. 

Mrs.  Green  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Badlllo  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Sebellus. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mir. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Denholm. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Policy  Act  Authorization,  open  rule.  1 
hour  of  debate. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr^^'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time,  first,  to  notify  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
came  to  Congress  22  years  ago,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts.  Edward  P. 
Boland,  today  at  12:25  a.m.  became  the 
proud  father  of  a  beautiful  8-pound  2- 
ounce  baby  girl.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  both  mother  and  child  are  doing 
fine.  The  little  beauty  is  a  strong,  healthy 
baby,  and  the  father  reports  that  she  has 
black  hair.  I  know  that  all  the  Members 
join  me  In  extending  to  Eddie  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Mary,  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  and  we  aU  wish  both  parents  and 
baby  much  success  and  happiness 
together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  time  to 
announce  a  change  in  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

On  tomorrow,  we  are  adding,  for  con- 
sideration, the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act.  That  will  be 
the  first  item  for  consideration  on  the 
calendar  tomorrow. 

We  are  postponing  consideration  of 
H.R.  14462,  the  Oil  and  Gas  Energy  Tax 
Act,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  In  place  of  considera- 
tion of  that  bill,  we  are  adding,  for 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
the  following  bills: 

House  Joint  Resolution  876,  admission 
of  a  Laotian  citizen  to  West  Point;  open 
rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  202,  Vice  Pres- 
ident's Residence,  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate;  and 

H.R.    13839.   International   Economic 


AMERICAN  CATTLEMEN  FACE 
BANKRUPTCY 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  combi- 
nation of  administration  policies  and 
world  events  threatens  to  destroy  our 
U.S.  cattle  industry  as  prices  for  beef  on 
the  hoof  have  dropped  to  about  half  of 
what  they  were  a  few  months  ago  while 
production  costs  have  risen  a  minimum 
of  50  percent  and  for  some  items  100  per- 
cent or  more.  No  industry  can  withstand 
such  a  severe  cost-price  squeeze  and  the 
cattle  industry  faces  disaster  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken. 

WORLtf  MEAT    PRODUCTION    RISES 

CONSUMPTION    DROPS 

Throughout  the  world,  livestock  pro- 
ducers responded  to  high  meat  prices  of 
last  year  by  increasing  their  herds,  but 
the  increased  meat  prices  resulted  in  de- 
creased consumption  here  and  abroad. 
This  tended  to  create  a  world  oversupply 
of  meat  and  a  sharp  drop  in  the  market 
value  of  livestock.  This  is  a  problem  that 
U.S.  producers  share  with  producers  in 
other  nations,  but  there  is  one  major  dif- 
ference. Other  nations  have  moved  to 
protect  their  livestock  producers  but 
here  in  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  only  failed  to  assist 
its  livestock  producers — we  have  adopted 
import  policies  that  have  made  the 
United  States  a  dumping  ground  for 
beef  products  from  throughout  the 
world.  If  administration  officials  were 
consciously  trying  to  destroy  our  do- 
mestic cattle  industry,  they  could  not 
have  devised  a  more  effective  formula  for 
economic  ruin. 

ADMINISTRATION    SHOULD    FEEL    RXSPONSIBILITT 
FOR    BEEF   CRISIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  that  the 
administration  would  be  working  hard 
to  help  U.S.  cattlemen  since  the  present 
beef  crisis  stems  largely  from  adminis- 
tration policies.  First,  the  administra- 
tion engaged  in  a  hastily  conceived  and 
poorly    executed    program    to    export 
wheat  and  other  U.S.  grains.  TTiis  led 
not  only  to  the  sale  of  grain  products 
at  a  fraction  of  their  true  worth  but  also 
pushed  up  the  cost  of  feed  grains  add- 
ing heavily  to  the  cost  of  producing  fin- 
ished beef.  When  beef  prices  did  rise  to 
compensate  for  higher  grain  costs,  the 
administration  then  singled  out  meat 
products  for  price  ceilings  at  a  time 
when  production  costs  were  still  soaring 
upward.  This  put  cattlemen  in  an  im- 
possible situation  and  led  many  of  them, 
hoping  for  an  equitable  adjustment,  to 
hold  beef  off  the  market  which  added  to 
the  oversupply  problem.  Finally,  the  ad- 
ministration moved  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority imder  the  Meat  Import  Act  of 
1964  to  remove  all  import  controls  on 
foreign  beef,  flooding  America  with  beef 
produced  in  countries  where  land,  taxes, 
labor,   and   other  production  costs  are 
only  a  fraction  of  U.S.  costs  and  where 
both  hidden  and  open  subsidies  create 
a  situation  in  which  American  ranchers. 
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without  their  knowledge  c  r  consent,  are 
actually  being  used  as  ex:>endable  skir- 
mishers in  an  intematioial  beef  war. 
without  axiy  help  from  tlelr  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

CONSUMERS    HAVi;    A    STAKE    IN    A    HEALTHY    tJ.S. 

CATTii  nTDirsn  r 

The  effect  of  the  admini  stration's  pol- 
icies has  been  to  reduce  b  ?ef  prices  and 
while  consumers  may  feel   hat  all  is  well 
as  the  price  of  meat  in  thi  i  supermarket 
is  going  down,  a  longer  vie  w  of  the  situ- 
ation will  reveal  that  we  al  stand  to  lose 
if  American  beef  production  drops  sub- 
stantially. Everyone  shoull  be  familiar 
with  the  cycles  which  occ  ir  in  agricul- 
tural production.  When  r  rices  are  up, 
production  increases  until  the  market  is 
saturated  and  then  prices   come  down. 
But  a  big  drop  in  prices  cuts  production 
and  then  we  find  ourselves  In  a  shortage 
situation  which  leads  to    Jrices  higher 
than  before.  Looking  aheiid,  therefore, 
we  can  see  that  the  present  oversupply 
of  meat  will  not  last  and  ti  a  matter  of 
months  Uvestock  supplies  will  decline. 
When  that  occurs,  we  do  n  >t  want  to  be 
in  a  position  where  we  have  to  depend 
on  foreign  producers  for  m;at;  if  we  do, 
we  may  well  experience  sferious  short- 
ages— shortages  that  wUI  be  difficult  to 
fill    without    a    strong    domestic    beef 
industry. 

ACnOV  NEEDKO   NOW  TO   HEVIVE    MiEHICAN   BEEF 
IKDUSTRT 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at  least  three 
steps  which  should  be  taker  now  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  beef  Indus  ,ry.  First,  the 
President  should  exercise  lis  authority 
under  the  Meat  Import  Act  i)f  1964  to  re- 
establish proper  controls  on  beef  imports. 
This  could  be  accomplishec  by  a  stroke 
of  the  President's  pen  and  v  ould  provide 
immediate  relief  to  U.S.  cattlemen.  Sec- 
ond, the  administration  shduld  move  to 
make  cattlemen  eligible  fcr  assistance 
under  the  emergency  loan  urogram  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  If  ome  Admin- 
istration. Clearly,  beef  producers  have 
been  hit  by  a  disaster  as  ireal  as  any 
drought  or  flood — an  econoinic  disaster. 
If  inmiedlate  action  is  not 
from  the  administration 
should  act  to  establish 
loan  progrsun,  especially  f^  »,-.v.^>..^. 
similar  to  that  proposed  in  A.R.  15079. 

There  is  substantial  precedent  for  such 
action  and  we  should  not  deljy  in  making 
loan  funds  available  at  reasonable  rates 
of  Interest  to  soften  the  financial  blow 
that  cattlemen  have  sufTend  In  recent 
months.  Finally,  we  should  move  to  ex- 
pand Government  purchase:  i  of  beef  for 
military  meals  and  for  tie  national 
school  lunch  program.  This  would  be  a 
real  bargain  for  the  Government  and 
would  help  to  eliminate  th«  oversupply 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  C<  ngress  fully 
appreciates  the  severity  of  the  present 
beef  crisis  and  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  In  working  to  protect  U.$.  cattle  pro- 
ducers. I  wrote  the  President  on  May  22 
urging  relmposition  of  proper  meat  Im- 
port controls  and  have  retintly  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ind  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  exparfi  UjS.  beef 
purchases.  Concerned  Members  should 
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forthcoming 

le  Congress 

emergency 

cattlemen, 


make  their  views  known  to  administra- 
tion officials  on  these  and  related  Issues. 
The  problems  U.S.  cattlemen  face  are 
not  of  their  own  making  and  they  de- 
serve immediate  assistance.  For  the  con- 
venience of  my  colleagues  from  metro- 
politan areas,  I  am  asking  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  three 
of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
from  cattlemen  explaining  firsthand 
what  they  are  up  against.  These  Amer- 
icans are  looking  to  us  for  leadership.  I 
hope  we  will  not  let  them  down. 

Key  Ranch, 
Trinidad,  Tex.,  June  6, 1974. 
Congressman  Weight  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wright:  I  am  soliciting  your  help  In 
putting  a  stop  to  foreign  b«ef  being  shipped 
and  dumped  into  the  United  States. 

We  cattlemen  In  the  United  States  are  los- 
ing from  $75.00  to  $175.00  per  head  on  each 
st€er  and  heifer  that  we  feed  out.  I  was 
caught  with  2,000  head  of  cattle  la  the  feed 
lot  on  January  1st,  1974.  My  loss  Is  around 
$200,000.00  to  date,  and  I  have  another  450 
head  that  will  be  ready  for  sale  this  month. 

There  Is  no  way  that  U.S.  cattlemen  can 
compete  with  foreign  beef. 

Will  you  please  give  the  cattlemen  a  break 
before  we  are  all  bankrupt? 
Best  personal  regards. 

Jno.  W.  Key,  Sr., 

Owner. 


Ds  KAI.B,  Bowie  Coxtntt,  T«x.. 

June  e.  1974. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

U.S.   Representative,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  feel  sure  that  you  do 
not  need  to  bo  reminded  of  the  depressed 
prices  of  cattle  at  this  time;  however  I  do 
feel  that  I  should  write  to  let  you  know 
that  as  a  owner  of  a  small  herd  of  cattle  in 
East  Texas  I  would  like  to  see  the  govern- 
ment take  action  to  help  the  cattle  industry. 

I  believe  that  one  thing  which  can  help 
most  quickly  is  to  get  beef  Import  quotas 
reinstated  now.  The  U.S.  is  now  the  only 
major  beefeating  nation  in  the  world  with 
its  borders  wide  open  to  beef  imports.  All 
other  countries  have  restricted  beef  imports 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  livestock  in- 
dustries. Unless  beef  import  quotas  are  re- 
imposed  our  nation  will  be  flooded  with  more 
beef.  This  will  destroy  the  cattle  industry  of 
our  country. 

As  I  understand  the  Meat  Import  Act,  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  relmpose  meat 
Import  quotas;  therefore  I  urge  that  you  help 
see  that  the  President  reimposes  quotas.  Let's 
put  "Watergate"  aside  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  our  nation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Don  G.  Hoogrs, 

PS.  I  own  over  a  lOO  head  of  cows  that  I 
would  lose  over  a  $100  a  head  on  todays 
market.  We  must  have  help  if  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  East  Texas  is  to  survive. 


Avery,  Tex.,  June  5, 1974. 
Mr.  Wright  Patman, 
HoiLse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  As  you  know  the  out- 
look for  the  cattlemen  of  this  country  has 
reached  disaster  proportions.  I  feel  Its  time 
that  our  government  should  consider  giving 
some  type  of  aid  or  attention  to  the  problem 
since  the  plight  of  the  cattlemen  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  Russian  grain  deal  and  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  freeze  on  beef  prices  but  not  on 
grains  for  feed. 

Last  year,  before  the  freeze,  cattlemen  were 
receiving  an  average  of  60c  to  60c  per  pound 
for  calves  weighing  from  375  to  550  pounds. 
This  year  thoee  same  calves  are  now  averag- 
ing from  a7c  to  33c  per  pound. 

Let  me  quote  some  prices  of  last  year  for 
the  producUon  of  these  calves  compared  to 
this  year's  prices. 

Oas.  1973,  25.9  to  31.9  per  gal.,  1974,  48.9  to 
63.9  per  gal. 

Hay  hauling,  1973,  12c  per  bale,  1974,  16 
to  20c  per  bale. 

Hay  baling,  1973,  25c  per  bale,  1974,  45c  per 
bale. 

Fertilizer,  1973,  $65.00  to  $79.00  per  ton. 
1974.  $128.00  to  $160.00  per  ton. 

Baler  twine,  1973.  $8.95  per  bundle,  1974 
$30.00  per  bundle. 

All  farm  equipment  up  30  to  60%. 

As  you  know  the  cattle  market  has  never 
been  under  any  kind  of  government  control 
I  am  thankful  for  this;  however,  with  the 
market  facing  such  a  bad  economic  situation 
I  feel  that  there  are  some  things  that  could 
be  done  to  relieve  the  situation. 

1.  Stop  the  Importation  of  all  beef  imme- 
diately. 

2.  Subsidize  the  many  feed  lots  that  have 
gone  broke  because  of  the  situation  brought 
about  by  the  federal  government.  Does  not 
the  government  subsidize  the  railroads,  air- 
lines,  etc.,  of  this  country  when  the  need 
arises? 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  support  for 
the  cauM  of  the  catUemen.  we  need  to  hear 
your  vcdce  where  it  counta  now. 
Sincerely, 

JoHv  Oci  Williams. 


CATTLE     INDUSTRY     THREATENED 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCAOO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  the  statement  just  given  by  the 
eminent  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patbian)  . 

I  hope  that  these  actions  can  be  taken 
for  the  good  of  the  cattle  Industry. 


TOWARD     FULL     DISCHXJSURE     ON 
CONGRESSIONAL    TRAVEL 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  strong  advocate  of  "(jovemment  In 
the  sunshine,"  I  believe  that  all  of  our 
activities  here  in  the  House  should  be 
open  to  public  scrutiny,  and  nothing 
more  so  than  congressional  travel.  There 
have  been  abuses  of  the  privilege  to 
travel  for  official  business  In  the  past, 
and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  any  travel  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense by  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
retired,  or  left  office  by  way  of  defeat  or 
resignation. 

Since  1961,  Federal  law  has  required 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  reports  on  both  tax  dollars  and  the 
dollar  equivalents  of  foreign  currency 
spent  oversea  by  each  tavellng  Member 
of  Congress.  In  recent  years,  these  sums 
have  totaled  In  the  area  of  $1  million 
annually,  and  therefore  it  has  been  espe- 
cially Important  that  the  public  be  able 
to  see  where  these  sums  of  money  were 
being  spent,  and  by  whom. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Congress 
approved  a  State  Department  authorlza- 
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tion  bill  which  repealed  the  requirement 
for  annual  reports  and  disclosure  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  voted  against 
this  bill  (H.R.  7645)  when  it  first  came 
before  the  House  last  Jime  and  again 
when  the  conference  report  was  approved 
last  October,  because  the  provision 
repealing  pubUc  disclosure  imdid  two 
decades  of  efforts  aimed  at  reforming 
congressional  travel  procedures.  More- 
over, another  provision  granted  Members 
of  Congress  a  50-percent  incresise  in  their 
daily  travel  allowance — from  $50  to  $75 
per  day.  I  felt  this  increase  to  be  wholly 
unnecessary  at  a  time  when  the  dollar 
was  in  serious  trouble  abroad  and  there 
was  considerable  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  reduce  spending  overseas. 

The  only  information  now  available 
to  the  public — with  much  effort — on 
congressional  travel  is  a  State  Depart- 
ment report  on  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
foreign  currency  spent  by  each  Member 
and  committee  employee.  However,  this 
report  contains  only  the  doUar  value  of 
the  currency  issued,  the  month  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
transaction.  Details  on  the  purpose  of 
the  travel,  length  of  travel,  or  even  con- 
firmation that  the  money  was  spent  is 
missing. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  reporting 
requirement,  only  16  House  committees 
and  12  Senate  committees  made  final 
detailed  disclosures  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  1973.  This  appaUing 
lack  of  public  accountabihty  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  I  am  therefore 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
restore  the  old  provisions  of  law  for  a 
full  accoimtlng  of  foreign  travel  and 
public  disclosure  of  these  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  chief  require- 
ments which  an  informed  electorate 
places  on  its  representatives  and  its  gov- 
ernment is  full  disclosure  and  account- 
ability, and  this  has  never  been  more 
paramount  than  today.  Last  year  the 
Congress  took  an  unfortunate  step  away 
from  this  principle,  and  the  conse- 
quences must  inevitably  be  a  further  de- 
cline in  our  reputation.  I  therefore  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  my  bill  to  re- 
store full  disclosure  on  congressional 
travel,  and  I  request  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  take  early  action 
on  It,  as  well  as  on  my  bill  to  prohibit 
lameduck  junketing. 

The  text  of  my  biU  is  as  follows: 
A  blU  To  amend  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  to  relnstitute  specific 
accounting  requh-ements  for  foreign  cur- 
rency   expenditures    in    connection    with 
congressional    travel    outside    the    United 
States,  and  for  the  publication  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
502(b)   of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
(22  US.C.  1764(b)),  reutlng  to  the  use  of 
foreign  currency,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Each  member  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  committee  shaU  make,  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  In  accord- 
ance With   regulations   prescribed   by   such 
committee,  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each 
such    foreign   currency   expended    and    the 
amounts  of  doUar  expenditures  made  from 
appropriated  funds  in  connection  with  travel 
outside  the  Umted  States,  together  with  the 


purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodg- 
ing, meals,  transportation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  Con- 
gress Is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  such  committee  shall  prepare 
a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee thereof,  and  of  each  member  or 
employee  of  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  forward  such  consolidated  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives  (If 
the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a 
Senate  Committee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted 
by  each  committee  shall  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  ten  legislative 
days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Approp- 
riations of  the  Senate." 


STEADY  DECLINE  IN  MAIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  observed  with  increasing  frus- 
tration the  steady  decline  in  mail  service 
to  the  American  people  accompanied  by 
a  steady  increase  in  postage  rates  ever 
since  Congress  abdicated  its  authority 
over  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
turned  this  vital  service  over  to  a  semi- 
private  corporation. 

We  have  watched  the  rates  for  first- 
class  mail  rise  by  66  percent,  which  is 
easily  double  the  rate  of  inflation  over 
the  period  involved,  and  we  have  ob- 
served a  concomitant  slowing  of  service 
to  the  people. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  in  a  series 
of  investigative  reports  tells  us  that  the 
policy  of  slowing  down  the  handling  of 
first-class  mail  was  a  deliberate  one 
undertaken  surreptitiously  by  the  Postal 
Corporation  in  an  abundance  of  secrecy 
to  keep  Congress  from  learning  of  this 
deliberate  design. 

The  Post  also  quotes  the  U.S.  Postal 
Rate  Commission  to  the  effect  that  flrst- 
class  mall  users  are  being  overcharged 
by  approximately  $1  billion  a  year,  or 
about  2  cents  per  letter,  above  the 
amount  that  it  actually  costs  to  handle 
first-class  mail. 

And  still  Congress  is  required  to  raise 
huge  sums  from  the  taxpayers  to  meet 
the  annual  operating  deficit  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  Postal  Cor- 
poration has  deliberately  depersonalized 
the  service,  wantonly  destroying  the 
identity  of  American  communities  from 
the  postmark,  and  in  other  ways  has 
demonstrated  its  thorough  contempt  for 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  Congress 
has  made  in  recent  years  was  surrender- 
ing its  authority  over  the  Postal  Service 
and  turning  this  vital  public  function 
over  to  a  semlsecret  private  group.  Sev- 
eral of  us  have  bills  pending  to  abolish 
the  Postal  Corporation  and  return  this 
public  fxmction  to  public  control,  where 
It  belongs.  I  invite  all  Members  who  have 


had  enough  of  this  cavalier  disdain  for 
the  pubhc's  wishes  to  join  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  and  actively  supporting 
its  enactment. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
first  of  two  articles  in  the  series  which 
began  yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post. 
The  second  article  appears  later  in  this 
issue  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 

The  first  article  follows: 
Pirst-Class  Letter  Wrtters  Pay  Junk  Mail 
Users'  Deficit 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
The    new    U.S.    Postal    Service   has   delib- 
erately  slowed   delivery    of   first   class   mail 
and  has  overcharged  first   class  mail   users 
by  an  apparent  $1  billion  a  year  while  un- 
dercharging commercial  mall  users,  a  Wash- 
ington  Post   investigation   has   found. 

Delivery  of  first  class  mail — the  class  used 
by  most  Americans  for  letters — has  been 
slowed  by  a  Postal  Service  policy  of  putting 
aside  mall  arriving  from  out  of  town  dur- 
ing the  night  for  sorting  during  the  day. 

The  policy,  which  delays  mail  by  a  fuU 
day,  was  put  into  effect  largely  to  avoid  pay- 
ing extra  salary  for  night  work.  But  ihe 
total  cost  of  extra  night  salary  is  about  1 
per  cent  of  the  postal  budget,  and  the  new 
policy  has  saved  only  a  fraction  of  this  cost. 
While  the  Postal  Service  saves  night  sal- 
ary by  allowing  sacks  of  first  class  mall 
pile  up  in  post  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  continues  to  pay  the  extra  salary  for 
sorting  non-priority  mail  carrying  less  post- 
age than  first  class  letters.  This  Includes 
slow-moving  fourth  class  p>arcel  post  and 
commercially  oriented,  Junk  maU  and  second 
class  newspapers  and  magazines. 

A  transcript  of  a  high-level  meeting  of 
postal  officials  in  1969,  when  the  new  pol- 
icy for  first  class  mail  was  begun,  shows 
a  decision  was  made  to  no  longer  strive  for 
overnight  mail  delivery  and  to  keep  this  a 
secret  from  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  transcript  shows  that  Prank  J.  Nun- 
list,  then  an  assistant  postmaster  general, 
told  regional  postal  officials: 

"Now  if  we  announce  that  we  are  going  to 
do  this  (lower  overnight  standards)  there 
are  700.000  guys  (postal  workers)  that  are 
going  to  run  to  their  congressmen  and  say, 
'You  can't  have  a  postal  corporation;  these 
guys  are  not  going  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple.' 

"So,"  Nunlist  continued,  "we  have  got  to 
be  a  little  tight  about  this,  and  you  can't 
even  say  to  your  employees  in  the  post  office, 
"Don't  promise  prompt  service.'  We  have  to 
play  this  game  pretty  carefully." 

WhUe  the  Postal  Service  has  slowed  first 
class  delivery,  the  agency  also  has  over- 
charged those  classes  generally  used  by  spe- 
cial commercial  Interests,  six  postal  cost  stud- 
ies, including  two  by  the  Postal  Service,  show. 
One  study  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission staff  that  represents  the  public, 
shows  an  over-charge  to  first  class  mall  users 
in  fiscal  1972  of  about  $1  bUUon,  or  2  cents 
per  letter.  (The  figure  does  not  Include  the 
overall  postal  deficit  for  which  no  particular 
class  of  mail  pays) . 

The  study  shows  undercharges  to  third 
class,  so-called  Junk  mall,  second  class  news- 
paf>ers  and  magazines,  and  fourth  class  parcel 
post. 

The  Postal  Service  is  required  by  law  to 
avoid  favoring  or  discriminating  against  any 
mail  user  and  to  charge  rates  that  cover  all 
costs  reasonably  assigned  to  each  class  of 
maU. 

The  Postal  Service  denies  It  overcharges, 
and  It  cites  as  evidence  a  seventh  study  It 
has  performed,  which  shows  that  third  class 
Junk  mall  pays  for  itself.  This  study  has  been 
rejected  as  failing  to  show  true  postal  costs  by 
both  the  chief  administrative  law  Judge  of 
the  separate  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 
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which  helps  set  postal  rate*,  and  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  th<  audit  arm  of 
Congreea. 

Some  postal  officials  who  hai  e  publicly  de- 
fended the  official  Postal  ScMce  cost  study 
say  privately  it  was  designed  to  cover-up 
losses  run  up  by  cheaper  class^  of  mall  gen- 
erally used  by  commercial  Interests.  The 
reason,  they  say,  Is  that  users  of  more  expen- 
sive first  class  maU.  who  Incliide  both  Indi- 
viduals and  businesses,  do  not  have  the  po- 
litical clout  of  the  special  lnt«  rests. 

The  Washington  Poet  investigation  has 
also  found  that; 

Since  the  new  policies  of  th(  Postal  Serv- 
ice were  established  In  1969,  first  jlass  maU 
has  been  slowed  U  per  cent  t<.  23  per  cent, 
according  to  the  agency's  own  mail  sampling 
system.  During  about  the  same  time,  the  price 
for  first  class  service  has  risen  es  per  cent  or 
about  double  the  rate  of  inflatl  on. 

A  $1  bUllon  parcel  sorting  network  being 
buut  by  the  Postal  Service  to  tiy  to  stop  lo^ 
of  business  to  Its  private  Industi  y  competitor 
United  Parcel  Service  (UPS) ,  piomlses  to  of- 
fer slower  service  than  UPS.  Th«  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  acknowledged  Internallj  that  a  chief 
reason  for  the  success  of  UPS  is  a  package 
damage  rate  a  fifth  that  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice But  sorting  equipment  in  tie  new  parcel 
network  will,  m  the  course  of  prxesslng  par- 
c^  drop  them  a  foot,  compared  with  what 
UI^  says  U  no  drop  during  its  jrocesslne 
kAv,™*^*"''^***  '****'  sorting  system  said 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  produ<e  savings  of 
bUllona  of  dollars  has   been   f(und   by  the 

?^M^  ^.^  ™°'*  ""^^^^  *^»n  ;he  existing, 
old-fashioned  system.  The  Postal  Service's 
internal  auditors  have  reported  confidentially 
that  the  new  system  sorts  lett4rs  at  a  rate 

^.Vu^M  *«^  "'^'^  "^  'y  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  first  postmaster  ireneral,  who 

^^  n^J^^J""*  ^^  °°"'  ^  f 'K««»  lioles. 
•i^^mTh*^  ^*^'=*  *"*^  «P*»<  "ore  than 
$140  million  on  contract  cost  ovsmins  since 
the  assertedly  cost  conscious  policies  of  the 
^!^  1^°*^  ''*™  estabUshed  in  1969.  About 
h^^v  T^°*.'^**  '°'"  ^•'^  Of  =  ore  awarded 
by  the  Postal  Service  In  1973  w«re  let  with- 
out competitive  bidding  Involvto  E  formal  ad- 
vertising. Although  competitive  blddlne  Is 
not  required  by  Uw,  it  la  the  Method  Con- 
sidered cheapest  and  fairest  by  t  le  OAO  and 
the  Postal  Service  itself. 

These  and  other  findings  resisted  from  a 

l^"^^?"^*    Washington   Post   Uivestlgatlon 

,   ^^  ^^^  Service.  The  Inveafclgation  In- 

Offices  in  the  country:  interview^  with  bun- 
dreds  of  present  and  former  postal  officials 
technical  experts,  mall  users,  andbostal  over- 
alght  offlclals^and  examination  ^  hundreds 
of  internal  Postal  Service  memU,  reports 
studies  and  letters,  as  well  «  cd^gress^omf 
and  rate  hearings,  government  atdlt  reports 
and   private  consultants"  reports 

What  enoerges  Is  a  portrait  of  how  one  of 
jm^I^^*  government  agencleij^  works— or 
?«T°,?.  ^'*-'»  the  tax  and  pbstage-pay- 
ing  citizens  it  is  supposed  to  sen  e. 

Asked  for  a  comment  on  The  ?osf3  find- 
ings. Postmaster  General  Ehner  T  Klassen 
said  he  would  defer  to  comments  laade  by  his 
deputies  on  specific  matters  because  he  Is 
not  famlUar  with  all  the  detail  (  of  postal 
operations. 

E.  V.  Dorsey,  senior  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  operations,  acknowliidged  that 
first  class  mall  arriving  from  distant  points 
at  night  Is  not  sorted  untu  daytl^ie.  He  dis- 
puted, however,  that  this  delay«il  mall 

"We  have  priorities,"  he  said.  "We  have 
other  things  m  do."  He  said  the  policy  saves 
the  10  per  cent  extra  night  pay  and  some 
equipment  costs. 

Arthur  Eden,  director  of  rates  i  ind  classi- 
fication, denied  first  class  mati  users  are 
overcharged.  He  said  rates  are  set  in  accord- 
ance with  Uw.  and  cltad  a  Columbia  Uni- 
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verslty  professor  who  agrees  with  the  agen- 
cy's method  of  determining  costs  of  varlotis 
classes  of  mall. 

Asked  to  cite  Improvements  since  the 
Postal  Service  waa  created.  Klassen  said  In  a 
letter  It  has  "Improved  the  speed  and  re- 
liability of  service."  He  said  productivity  has 
Increased,  field  managers  have  been  made 
accoxmtable  for  service  and  costs,  and  post- 
masters are  no  longer  selected  because  of 
their  political  connections. 

"In  short,"  Klassen  said  In  the  letter, 
"we've  come  a  long  way.  We  have  made  some 
mistakes,  but  they  are  far  outnumbered  by 
the  things  we  have  done  right.  Through  the 
diligence  of  a  great  number  of  dedicated 
men  and  women,  we  are  well  on  the  road  to 
making  the  Postal  Service  an  organization  of 
which  every  American  can  be  proud." 

To  most  Americans,  the  Postal  Service  Is 
the  only  branch  of  federal  government  that 
touches  them  directly  each  day.  The  maU- 
man  walking  his  route  on  a  tree-lined  resi- 
dential street,  as  depicted  by  Norman  Rock- 
weU  on  covers  of  the  old  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  has  become  a  symbol  of  America. 

To  the  nation's  businesses,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Is  essential.  Without  It,  the  economy 
would  quickly  become  paralyzed.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  the  Pounding  Fathers  specifically 
provided  in  the  Constitution  lor  operation  of 
a  national  postal  service. 

The  present  Postal  Service  is  a  big  business. 
Its  $9.8  bUlIon  budget  would  rank  It  among 
the  nation's  10  largest  Industrial  firms.  Its 
700,000  employees  make  It  second  only  to 
the  Defense  Department  as  the  federal  gov- 
erment's  largest  employer. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness. It  has  never  had  the  same  Incentives  to 
achieve  efficiency  that  a  business  has.  If  Its 
service  was  slow  and  customers  complained, 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  they  would  turn 
to  a  competitor.  Congress  hlstOTlcaUy  had 
prohibited  private  companies  from  CMnpet- 
ing  with  the  Postal  Service  for  first  class 
mail  delivery. 

If  the  postal  agency  wasted  money,  its  em- 
ployees did  not  fear  losing  their  Jobs  In  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  Congress  would 
always  bail  the  agency  out  with  more  sub- 
sidies. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  thla  method  of 
doing  business  reached  a  head  in  1966.  when 
the  Chicago  post  office  became  so  glutted 
with  mall  that  It  closed  down. 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  then  postmaster  gen- 
eral, proposed  that  a  presidential  commis- 
sion study  reform  of  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment. In  1968.  the  panel,  headed  by 
former  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
chairman  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  recommended 
reorganization  of  the  department  as  an  In- 
dependent branch  of  government. 

The  Idea,  the  commission's  report  said,  was 
that  the  agency  could  use  modern  business 
methods  to  move  the  mail  if  it  were  Insulated 
from  politics  and  given  Independent  control 
over  Its  funds.  Such  methods  would  save  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  agency's  costs,  the 
conunlsslon  estimated. 

The  agency  that  evolved  from  this  rec- 
ommendation is  a  branch  of  government  with 
certain  special  prlvUeges.  UnUke  other  gov- 
ernment departments.  It  does  have  control  of 
Its  own  funds  and  may  raise  additional 
money  by  selling  bonds  to  the  public.  It  Is 
prohibited  from  making  appointments  based 
on  political  considerations. 

Finally,  it  la  required  to  become  financially 
seU-s\ifficient — free  of  subsidy  from  Con- 
gress— In  1984. 

The  agency  does  not  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  it  ts  run  by  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
much  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is 
run. 

Although  Congress  enacted  the  Kappel 
Commission  proposals  Into  law  In  1970,  and 
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^  ,^^7  '^^^^  <^**°"  *o  change  tts  name 
i^^^l-  T***  °'  "»•  ^*^  pollctoe  fonowed 
today  by  the  Postal  Service  did  not  require 
legislation  and  were  Implemented  In  1969 
by  Winston  M.  Blount.  President  Nixon  s  an- 
polntee  as  postmaster  general. 

But  five  years  later,  a  key  finding  of  the 
Kappel  Commission  remains  true: 

"The  commission  has  found  a  pattern  of 
public  concern  over  the  quality  of  maU  serv- 
ice. Delayed  letters,  erroneous  deliveries 
damaged  parcels,  and  lost  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  everyday  experiences." 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  wrote  to  Post- 
master General  Klassen  last  December  "No 
one  expected  the  transition  from  the' Post 
Office  Department  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  be  easy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
did  anyone  expect  It  to  be  catastrophic  " 

DuUkl  and  others  have  charged  that  rather 
than  Improving  mall  service,  the  new  agency 
has  spent  mUlions  of  dollars  on  advertlslne 
and  public  relations  efforts  to  make  the 
public  think  It  Is  getting  better  service 

This  approach  was  illustrated  by  an  In- 
ternal Postal  Service  memorandum  written 
last  year  by  James  L.  Schorr,  director  of  ad- 
vertising. 

Schorr,  whose  department  spent  $2  5  mil- 
lion on  advertising  last  year,  argued  In  the 
memo  that  advertising  being  tested  in  St 
Louis  should  be  extended  nationally. 

The  reason.  Schorr  wrote,  was  that  al- 
though the  advertising  promoted  such  spe- 
clal  poetel  products  aa  money  orders  -nd 
stamp  collecting  supplies.  It  had  the  effect 
in  St.  Louis  of  Improving  the  public's  over- 
aU  view  of  the  Postal  Service. 
...  "T^^.'*  particularly  significant."  he  wrote, 
m  that  the  actual  level  of  (maU)  service  in 
St.  Louis  fell  off  worse  during  Christmastime 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  country  . 

Indeed,  Schorr  wrote,  favorable' opinions 
of  the  Postal  Service  were  found  to  be  higher 
in  St.  Louis  than  in  cities  with  better  serv- 
ice that  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  advertis- 
ing. 

Like  a  number  of  other  postal  officials, 
Schorr  declined  to  be  Interviewed  by  this  re- 
porter. 

Instead.  Schorr  said  questions  would  be 
answered  by  the  agency's  public  relations 
department.  But  one  can  learn  UtUe  about 
the  Postal  Service  and  why  the  maU  ts  so 
sl^  by  going  through  official  channels 

Klassen,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
postal  committee  last  year,  said  service  was 
actually  "somewhat  better  than  on  July  1 
1971    when  the  Postal  Service  came  Into  be- 
ing." 

What  Klassen  did  not  tell  the  committee 
was  that  nearly  all  the  mall  processing  pol- 
icies foUowed  by  the  new  agency  were  started 
In  1969.  and  the  1971  date  he  used  for  com- 
parison represented  Uttle  more  than  a  change 
In  the  name  of  the  department 

He  did  not  say  that  when  compared  with 
the  last  year  of  the  old  Post  Office  policies, 
service  had  deteriorated. 

"The  method  of  presenting  statistics  Is 
highly  selective."  said  a  former  postal  official 
who  helped  write  some  of  Klassen's  speeches 
and  congressional  testimony. 

"We're  always  desperate  to  find  something 
good  to  say  about  service."  said  a  current 
postal  official  who  has  gathere*^  Information 
for  Klassen's  statements  In  agency  annual 
reports. 

The  difficulty  is  not  surprising.  The  agen- 
cy's Internal  mail  sampling  system  confirms 
what  thousands  of  complaints  to  the  agen- 
cy and  Congress  have  charged:  that  rather 
than  Improving  service,  the  new  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  made  it  worse. 

Nor  does  the  sampling  system,  known  aa 

Origin-Destination       Information       System 

(GDIS).  neceasarUy  portray  the  full  extent 

of  the  deterioration. 

The  system  records  postmarks  before  letters 
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are  given  to  carriers  for  delivery  to  homes  und         Overnight  delivery  of  air  mall  is  promised  the    mailings    could    be    identified    as    test 

businesses.                                                                   only  If  it  meets  certain  tests.  It  must  be  de-  letters." 

This   means   It   does   not   measure   delaye      posited   In   spectal.   white-topped   collection  Asked  why  taxpayer  money  Is  being  spent 

that  occur  before  letters  are  postmarked—      boxes;  It  must  be  zip  coded;  It  must  be  mailed  to  send  them.  Hasbrouck  did  not  reply  dl- 

when  they  are  picked  up  from  collection  box-      before  4  p.m.;  and  It  must  be  addressed  to  rectly.  Instead,  he  said  the  "MAS"  notation 

es.  trucked  to  post  ofSces,  and  Initially  sorted,      certain  cities  generally  not  farther  away  than  is  gradually  being  removed  from  pUtes  used 

It  also  means  the  system  does  not  measure      600  miles.  to  print  addresses  on  the  letters, 

delays   after   letters   are   received   by    letter         Since  the  identity  of  these  cities  is  known  if  Uie  test  letters  appear  to  be  a  dubious 

carriers.                                                                        only  to  the  Postal  Service  and  Is  constantly  expenditure,  the  $200  million  spent  by  Ameri- 

In  one  test,  the  GAO  found  the  ODIS  fig-     changing,  a  mail  user  has  little  chance  of  cans  last  year  on  air  maU  represent.  In  the 

ures  would  show  a  10  per  cent  longer  delivery     knowing  whether  his  letter  will  be  delivered  view   of   Rep.    Lester   L.   Wolff    <D-N  Y  )     a 

span  if  It   measured  time  from  deposit   of     the  next  day.  "fraud." 

letters  to  delivery.                                                          Indeed,   says  Miss  Seeman  of  the   ODIS  When  air  ma.ll  was  fl«t  flown  In  1918,  pay- 

The  postmarks  used  In  the  ODIS  system  are     system,  only  about  2  per  cent  of  total  air  ing  the  extra  postage  for  an  air  maU  stamp 

recorded  by  clerks  who  work  for  local  post-     mall  volume  meets  the  overnight  standard  was  the  only  way  to  get  air  service.  Today 

masters,  ance  the  postmasters'  performance     of  the  Postal  Service.  nearly  all  mall  sent  outside  local  deUvery 

is  being  measured  by  the  system,   the  ar-         For  first  class  mall,  the  Postal  Service  has  areas  goes  by  air. 

rangement  does  not  necessarily  provide  in-  established  a  standard  for  local  delivery  that  The  Postal  Service  claims  the  extra  3  cents 
centlves  for  doing  an  accurate  job.  represents  an  erosion  of  service  when  com-  for  an  air  mall  stamp  buys  the  fastest  pos- 
"The  standard  procedure  is  to  disregard  pared  with  the  standard  of  the  old  Post  Office  sible  service  to  any  point  Special  white- 
late  maU,"  says  Melvln  WUson,  a  Los  Angeles  Department.  topped  air  maU  collection  boxes  bear' stickers 
postal  clerk  who  recorded  ODIS  mail  until  The  old  standard  promised  overnight  de-  promising  overnight  service  even  In  local 
1970.                                                                              livery  within  a  state.  The  new  one  promises  delivery  areas. 

If  late  maU  were  included  In  daUy  reports,     it  only  within  local  delivery  areas,  only  if  But  the  ODIS  figures  show  the  extra  air 

Wilson  said,  "They'd  call  you  down  and  say,     letters  are  mailed  before  6  p.m..  and  only  maM  postage  generally  buys  slower  service 

•Do  they    (the  figures)    look  right   to  you?'     for  95  per  cent  of  the  mall.  Air  mail  was  delivered  overnight  21  per  cent 

That  means  change  It."                                                 A  substantial  portion  of  business  maU  Is  of  the  time  In  the  most  recent  postal  fiscal 

Carolynne  M.  Seeman,  the  statistician  In     deposited  after  5  p.m.,  postal  officials  said,  quarter,  or  about  a  third  as  often  as  firit 

charge  of  ODIS,  acknowledged  that  cheat-  and  some  question  whether  a  96  per  cent  class. 

Ing  occurred.  "We've  seen  information  erased     standard  Is  good  enough  for  the  maUer  who  Even  local  maU  that  carries  air  mall  post- 

(from  reports)  to  make  the  service  look  bet-  wants  to  know  lUs  letter  wtU  get  there  the  age — as    suggested    by    air    mail    collection 

ter,"  she  said.  next  day.  boxes— gets  there  far  slower  than  first  class. 

She  said  she  does  not  have  the  staff  to         For  out-of-town  mall,  the  Postal  Service  the  ODIS  figures  show 

question   the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and  standard  allows  as  many  as  three  days  for  xhe  figures  also  show  that  air  mall  has  a 

she  said  she  does  not  believe  cheating  is  a  delivery.  In  part  because  of  this  generous  slight  advantage   over  first  class   If  It   goes 

"major  problem."  time  span,  the  agency  was  able  to  claim  that  more  than  about  400  miles    but  the  Postal 

Despite  the  opportunities  for  cheating,  the  »    historic    subpoena    requesting    President  Service  promises  speedv  air  mail  serrlce  over 

ODIS  figures  show  a  23  per  cent  Increase  In  Nixon's  appearance  In  a  Los  Angeles  court-  any  distance 

average  first  class  mall  delivery  time  from  room  arrived  only  a  day  late— although  It  The  answer  to  the  mystery  of  slow  air  maU 
the  last  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1969— the  "^ok  six  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Los  service,  according  to  postal  experts  Is  that 
last  year  <rf  the  old  Post  Office— to  the  same  Angeles  to  the  DC.  Superior  Court.  the  special  cosUler  treatment  given'air  mail 
quarters  in  fiscal  1973.  (The  first  quarter  ''^e  Postal  Service  did  not  count  two  of  has  the  effect  of  slowing  It 
was  not  tabulated.)  the  days  because  they  were  holidays.  -you  divert  air  mall  to  a  separate  center 
The  figures  show  service  improved  slightly  Despite  the  leniency  of  the  standards,  the  and  In  the  meantime  the  first  class  Is  run- 
in  fiscal  1974  but  remained  14  per  cent  slower  ODIS  figures  show  they  often  are  not  met.  nlng  like  hell  through  the  system  "  savs  M 
than  under  the  old  Post  Office.  This   has   not  deterred    the   Postal    Service  LUe  Stover,  who  was  director  of  dlrtributk>n 

The  agency  handled  89.7  blUlon  pieces  of  ^'^•»  claiming  they  are.  and  delivery  until  1969 

mail  in  fiscal  1973,  compared  with  82  bUllon         ""»  basts  for  the  claims  is  often  a  different  j^    addlt;on.   Stover'  and   others   said   air 

pieces  in  fiscal  1969.  measuring  system  that   uses  specially  pre-  nj^i  ^jdressed  to  nearby  cities  with  no  air 

What  the  figures  mean  to  the  average  user  P^^ed  envelopes  sent  through  the  malls  by  service  Is  sent  back  to  the  first  class  section 

of  the  maUs  Is  that  there  is  no  assurance  Postal    employees.    These    envelopes — caUed  for  delivery 

that  a  letter  will  be  delivered  overnight  any-  «^  'f  **^?*?*?"LP°''I?^^.^ri.^'*  I"   *  Indeed,  said  Mrs.  Eldrldge,  the  former  sta- 

where  In  the  country.  mor^  favorable  llghtthan  the  ODIS  system  tj^tjeai  director.  "Air  mall  often  goes  back 

The  changes  of  overnight  delivery  of  out-         ^^*  ^^^  •^^  reported  that  air  mall  test  ^^^  jQ^th  several  times  " 

of-town  mall  In  the  most  recent  fiscal  quarter  le««-s  bore  markings  that  made  them  readily  Terming  air  maU  a  "fraud  on  the  Amerl- 

were  only  two  In  five.   For  local  maU.  Uie  Identifiable  as  test  letters  to  the  clerks  who  c^q  consumer."  Rep   Wolff  of  New  York  last 

chances  were  about  nine  In  10.  ^^  the  mall.  The  clerks  singled  them  out  y^  ^y.^  ^^  ¥^aX  Trade  Commission  to 

There   Is.   of  courae.  no  way   of  knowing  ^^'^  ^"-'^  ^^e™  speedy  treatment.  Including  investigate    the   Postal   Service   for   oosslble 

whether  a  particular  letter  wlU  be  one  of  dispatching     them     m     specially     marked  violation  of  deceptive  advertising  laws 

those  deUvered  overnight,  and  the  chances  P°"„  *,f '.   k-  ..      ,   ♦*,                    _*  ^    *    .  The  FTC  declined  on  the  grounds  It  cannot 

of  getting   overnight   delivery  are   slhnmer  ,„""    *"*    "^^1*   «'   *^«se   purported   tests,  investigate  another  government  aeencv 

when  letters  are  addressed  to  cities  In  dls-  ^"^^  ^^^^^  »«  *»«  ««<=*>  ^^^  «?««  the  ..^  gitemment  agency  sh^uW  ^S  re- 

tant  states.  agency  was  'close  to  the  attainment  of  Its  soonsSte  tti^  oomo^lL  in  th^  n^«?rj^ 

ODIS  figures  Show  that  m  the  postal  fiscal  performance    standards    for    air    maU  .  .  ."  ^^-'wolff^Tw'^.^r'^s  to  ^^'J^^^; 

quarter  ended  March  29.  first  class  letter.  ^^Sttr*^«  ^""^  *='*^  ^  ^»"  that  a  govcm^nt  a^  iTa^ow^^^t 

CTatt^n^.r^r^"^'  o^vf^Igr  d'eHv"^       ^^ ^^^^^^y  of  the  tosts  U  no  secret.  ^^^o-TJ^^T^' :^..Tu':Tor's^s. 

"iJ^^^TuL^^^l-^fS'^S^r^  ^^^"^^'^r-^^^^^'^^^^^i^^  Jehv^Jfv^cra^s^^m^iSrnrgtt'rhifrh^ 

^'^'--'^     .    s  m^!:r?n^-^itSro^r-a?:rt^rnd'^  ^^.f^z^y^^i^^-^^r^^^^^ 

Akron    9          4  maU   test  lettere.   GAO  reputed.   Although  ?^\'  .^"'l  T      \       }''Z\!°^  residences  is 

Boston 19         u  these   tests   have   been   stopped,   local   p<^t  !f*^*?"L     '?."**  ^'^^  "  ****  "^^  '^"■*" 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 17        60  offices  continue  to  send  test  letters  to  measure  t"x!^     N.'    ^        .     0= 

Chicago 9          6  the  service  they  provide  local  residents.  ^^  ^^*  ^,f  *''  ""J'^^^  ^\  f*'^*  °f  *P«'='*' 

ClncUinatl   17          2         The   D.C.   post  office  sends  about  600  of  t^7V.^l  received  special  service  on  a 

Detroit 17           «  the    letters    a    week.    They    are    small,    pre-  *^'''^'  T",!f.*'';^.?  w^^  P°f**'  subcommlt- 

Los  Angeles 10          2  stamped  envelopes  that  bear  the  notation,  ^  Z^  ^^^  *?  ^^T°-  ^"^^  *"  **»*  TV^cii^l  de- 

Mlaml    5          1  "ilAS,"  which  stands  for  Methods  and  Stand-  U^^es  were  of  packages. 

Richmond 74          7  ards,  the  department  that  sends  them  out.  "  *  private  company  charged  extra  for 

San  Francisco is           2         Robert  H.  Brown  Sr..  a  clerk  in  the  DC.  'P^'**  deUvery  and  dldnt  ^>eclally  deliver. 

Manhattan,  N.Y 44        73  post  office,  said  supervisors  instruct  employes  '^  would  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 

Washington,  D.C 90        21  to  look  tor  the  letters  and  speed  them  on  ^^^  Investigation,"  said  Rep.  EdTvard  I.  Koch 

rvenit^  fwio  ^..-^^ *!,    r.    .^  ,  r.  their  way.  "It  is  a  farce,"  he  said.  (D-N.Y.).    "As   far    aa  I'm   concerned,    it's 

ici^^.^  "f^    r^**' """  ^**^^  ^^"         A  sup^lsor  whose  suburiMui  Washington  fraud." 

itlf  !r?^        f.  ^^^  Co'^^s  and  the  public  home  iTa  recipient  of  the  letters  said  Ihey  

that  It  la  meetUag,  or  nearly  meeting.  Its  ov-  have  never   taken  more  than  a  day  to  be  

emlght  delivery  standards.  What  the  Postal  delivered.  INFLATION 

Service  defines  as  overnight  delivery  Is  often        L.  A.  Hasbrouck.  who  sends  the  letters  from  The    SPEAKER.    Under    a    previous 

quite  different  from  what  one  would  expect,  the  D.C.  post  office,  said,  "l  dont  deny  that  order  of  the  House   the  gentleman  from 
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Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  lecogtiized  for 
1  hoxir. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker  let  me  advise 
first  that  I  will  not  take  tl^t  time  in  my 
statement.  I  wanted  to  talk  today  about 
what  I  think  is  a  very,  vers  critical  mat- 
ter, and  that  opinion  I  bel  eve  is  shared 
by  most  of  our  constltuen  s. 

We  have  reached  a  cri  ical  stage  in 
our  general  economic  poli;y  insofar  as 
the  Nation  is  concerned.  Foi  montiis  now, 
we  have  been  drifting  virlually  leader- 
less  in  this  area. 

The  result  has  been  the  Jnlted  States 
has  experienced  what  is  probably  the 
worse  peacetime  inflation  in  its  history. 
During  1973,  the  Consume*  Price  Index 
rose  by  9  percent  and  the  Wholesale  Price 
Index  by  18  percent.  In  the  5rst  4  months 
of  this  year,  conditions  have  grown  much 
worse.  Inflation  has  accelerated  with 
consimier  prices  rising  at  ai ;  annual  rate 
of  12  percent  and  wholesae  prices  ris- 
ing at  the  still  much  highdr  rate  of  21 
percent.  The  size  of  a  consumer  price 
increase  has  resulted  in  th;  economists 
coining  a  new  expression — "double- digit 
inflation"  to  indicate  the  severity  of  oiu- 
condition.  The  double-digit  linflation  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  our  conkumer  prices 
are  rising  at  an  annual  rate 
10  percent. 

The  21  percent  rate  of 
wholesale  prices  suggests  sti 
ditions  in  the  period  ahead 
prices  are  reflected  in  prices 
consumer. 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  suggested  thatj 
things  will  get  better  and 
down  to  an  inflation  rate  of 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  ihe  inflation 
during  the  first  3  months  of  tjiis  year  was 
primarily  in  food  and  energy  prices. 
Prices  in  these  areas  may  levfel  off  or  per- 
haps come  down  some  in  the  period 
ahead— in  any  event  let  us  hdpe  so.  How- 
ever, the  April  price  statistic  s— the  most 
recent  ones  we  have — indicate  that  in- 
flation is  spreading  to  othei  sectors.  In 
April.  Increases  of  4  percent  or  more— 
which  translate  into  48  percent  on  an 
annual  rate  basis — were  reccrded  in  the 
chemical,  rubber,  lumber,  |  paper  and 
metal  industries.  What  make$  these  April 
increases  worse  is  the  fact  t^at  they  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  somej  vestiges  of 
price  control  were  still  in  effsct. 

Moreover,  we  know  that  :n  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  wages  have  lagged  be- 
hind prices  with  the  result  that  large 
catch-up  wage  demands  wou  d  seem  in- 
evitable. 

We  have  never  really  successfully  con- 
trolled inflation  since  early  iji  1965.  The 
long  economic  expansion  that  occurred 
in  the  early  1960's  was  remarkably  free 
of  inflation. 

In  1965,  the  economy  was  p-oducing  at 
virtuaUy  its  maximum  possible  level  and 
unemployment  had  fallen  close  to  the 
so-called  4  percent  frictional  level 

The  House  wUl  recall  that  a  t  that  time 
instead  of  practicing  the  mojietary  and 
fiscal  restraint  that  we  should  have,  there 
was  Instead  a  large  increase  i  a  expendi- 
tures associated  with  the  buijdup  in  the 
Vietnam  War  which  we  were  Unaware  of 
until  much  too  late.  This  catised  us  to 
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nm  a  budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1966  of  $4 
bUlion  when  we  should  have  had  a  sur- 
plus. We  followed  the  policy  of  guns  and 
butter  rather  than  a  policy  of  restraint. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Reserve  let 
the  money  supply  rise  by  9  percent  in 
1965.  As  a  direct  result,  the  rate  of  In- 
flation began  to  rise  too— from  slightly 
over  1  percent  in  early  1961  to  1965  to  3 
percent  in  1966. 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  and  outline  all 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  our  economy 
since  1965.  We  certainly  made  efforts 
from  time  to  time  to  control  inflation.  On 
several  occasions,  the  Federal  Reserve 
responded  to  the  inflation  by  cutting  back 
sharply  on  the  money  supply  with  the 
result  that  credit  crunches  followed 
Their  prmclpal  effect  seemed  to  be  in 
cutting  back  the  housing  market.  And 
each  time  to  forestall  this  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  credit  restraint,  we  fell  back 
to  a  relatively  easier  monetary  policy. 

On  occasion,  we  had  also  followed  the 
policy  of  fiscal  restraint.  In  1968,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  running  a  whop- 
ping $25  billion  deficit.  We  tried  to  meet 
this  by  imposing  expenditure  restraints 
and  a  tax  surcliarge. 

I  think  our  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  had 
some  salutary  effects  but  another  kind 
of  mfiation  arose  to  take  its  place,  what 
economists  call  cost-push  inflation 

Workers,  who  had  signed  contracts  in 
the  1960's  which  did  not  take  inflation 
into  account,  demanded  large  "catch- 
up" wage  increases.  People  who  had  seen 
mflation  at  a  4-  or  5-percent  rate  for 
several  years  began  to  consider  these 
rates  as  normal  and  to  take  rates  of  in- 
crease of  this  size  into  account  in  their 
contracts  and  pricing  decisions.  Simi- 
larly, interest  charges  were  set  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  must  be  a  recovery 
through  interest  for  the  value  lost  in  the 
loan  through  inflation. 

Even  though  the  economy  was  sluggish 
in  toe  early  I970's.  people  looking  back 
on  the  prosperous  decade  of  the  1960's 
tended  to  take  inflation  into  account  In 
establishing  their  price  and  wage  de- 
mands as  a  general  nile. 

This  persistent  inflation,  even  during 
the  sluggish  period  of  the  early  1970's 
combined  with  the  insistence  of  the  Con- 
gress, forced  the  hand  of  the  Admin- 
istration into  imposing  wage  and  price 
controls  In  August  1971.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  initial  wage  price  freeze  and 
phase  n,  these  controls  were  successful 
m  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  inflation  declined  from  over 
6  percent  in  early  1971  to  3.5  percent  in 
1972.  Certainly  the  price  controls  were 
a  major  factor  in  this  decline  in  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  as  successful  as  the 
phase  n  operation  was,  our  economic 
policy  lenders  in  the  administration  were 
conceptually  opposed  to  price  controls 
While  most  of  us  prefer  to  let  the  market 
determine  prices  in  normal  times,  this 
certainly  was  not  normal  times.  In  any 
event,  phase  in  which  was  begun  in 
January  of  1973  began  the  scuttling  of 
our  price  control  system  which  was  more 
or  less  completed  by  June  of  1973.  Our 
second  price  freeze  and  the  so-caUed 
phase  rv,  which  were  never  a  really  satis- 
factory price  control  procedure,  was  In 


effect  approximately  the  last  half  of 
1973. 

Certainly  the  elimination  of  effective 
price  controls  in  January  of  1973  htis  been 
a  major  factor  In  the  resurgence  of  in- 
flation In  the  last  18  months. 

The  nature  of  our  inflation  today,  how- 
ever, has  changed  somewhat  from  what 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Certainly  one 
conUnuing  cause  of  inflation  has  been 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The  dol- 
lar declined  by  10  percent  in  1971,  stayed 
relatively  level  in  1972,  and  has  fallen 
about  5  percent  since  that  time.  The 
devaluation  is  both  the  cause  and  effort 
of  inflation.  Devaluation  raises  the  price 
of  imports  which  directly  affects  con- 
sumer prices.  Prices  of  domestically  pro- 
duced goods  which  are  in  competition 
with  the  imports  also  tend  to  rise  as  a  re- 
sult. Devaluation  by  reducing  the  price 
of  U.S.  exports  abroad  has  also  raised 
world  demand  for  U.S.  goods  which  also 
raises  their  prices  domestically  unless 
there  is  a  fall-off  in  domestic  demand. 
Since  the  principal  area  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  world  demands  for 
U.S.  goods  was  in  our  food  products,  this 
certainly  has  been  a  major  factor  in  our 
rising  prices  in  this  area. 

At  the  same  time,  the  high  rate  of  in- 
flation in  the  United  States  was  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  fall  in  the  dol- 
lar. For  example,  the  dollar  was  stable  in 
1972  when  our  inflationary  problem 
seemed  to  be  under  control  but  it  fell 
sharply  again  in  early  1973  when  we  lost 
ground  to  inflation. 

When  the  U.S.  inflation  rate  Is  high, 
the  dollar  sooner  or  later  must  fall  to 
maintain  equilibrium  in  the  foreign  ex- 
change   market.    Indeed,    the    recent 
change  from  a  fixed  exchange  rate  sys- 
tem to  a  system  of  floating  rates  has 
important  implications  for  our  infiation 
problem.  The  floating  system  by  auto- 
matically   adjusting    foreign    exchange 
rates  tends  to  prevent  us  from  exporting 
our  inflation,  but  on  the  other  hand,  also 
means  that  we  are  now  not  as  likely  to 
import  inflation  from  others.  The  im- 
plication of  this  Is  that  now  If  we  can 
solve  our  own  inflationary  problems,  the 
failure  of  our  neighbors  to  solve  theirs 
really  will  not  hurt  us.  However,  if  we 
fail  to  deal  with  our  own  problem,  we 
will  get  little,  if  any,  help  from  them. 
The  inflation  we  face  today  contains 
still  another  new  element.  The  problem 
of  scarcity  both  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  has  be- 
come a  critical  determinant  of  inflation. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  occurred  at  the 
very  time  when  on  a  worldwide  basis  we 
seem  to  be  faced  with  a  rising  demand 
for  more  and  more  goods  of  all  types. 

Some  economists  have  referred  to  this 
last  aspect  as  an  "explosion  of  expecta- 
tions." These  expectations  which  seem 
to  be  worldwide  include  expectations  of 
a  more  rapid  rise  in  the  real  standard  of 
living  than  our  resource-scarce  world 
can  reasonably  supply 

In  this  country,  these  expectations  are 
compounded  by  a  belief,  supported  by 
many  years  of  expansionary  policy  by 
the  Federal  Government,  that  there  will 
not  be  a  depression  or  serious  recession, 
or  any  other  interruption,  of  what  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  an- 
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nual    Increases    in    income    and   living 
standards. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  most  re- 
cent inflationary  surge  seems  to  have 
been  principally  a  matter  of  excess  de- 
mand plus  shortages  in  food,  fuel,  and 
other  raw  materials.  While  to  some  ex- 
tent some  of  these  factors  may  ease 
somewhat  in  the  period  ahead,  imless 
action  is  taken  now  inflation  will  con- 
tinue as  workers,  employers,  loaners  of 
funds  and  others  attempt  to  realise  their 
expectations  of  an  improved  standard  of 
living — or  at  least  not  a  decrease  in  their 
standard  of  living  in  the  face  of  rising 
prices — by  demanding  larger  wage  or 
price  increases  or  higher  interest  rates 
for  the  use  of  their  money. 

Expectations  are  also  plajring  a  criti- 
cal role  in  this  inflation  by  encouraging 
people  to  spend  now  ratlier  than  later 
because  they  believe  prices  will  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

The  incredibly  iiigh  interest  rates  that 
we  are  now  experiencing  are  a  clear  in- 
dication of  this  inflatioisary  expecta- 
tion. The  "inflation  premium"  that  lend- 
ers are  charging  indicates  that  they  ex- 
pect inflation  to  continue  at  an  unac- 
ceptably  hiigb  rate. 

With  the  prime  rate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  11.5  percent  and  other  rates  not 
far  behind,  the  housing  industry  has 
taken  a  substantial  nosedive.  If  prospects 
of  future  Inflation  are  not  dampened, 
the  housing  industry  may  be  in  for  still 
more  serious  declines.  Thve  high  inter- 
est rates  that  lenders  must  charge,  of 
course,  discourage  both  buyers  and 
builders.  But  of  still  more  significance  is 
the  fact  that  savings  institutions,  which 
supply  most  of  the  mortgage  funds,  are 
limited  by  law  as  to  the  interest  rate 
they  can  pay  their  depositors.  As  infla- 
tion continues,  and  people  expect  it  to 
continue,  depositors  tend  to  move  their 
money  out  of  savingB  institutions  into 
other  financial  institutions  which  pay 
signlQcanUy  higher  rates  of  interest. 
This  so-called  disintermediation  is  cur- 
rently serious  for  the  housing  industry 
but  could  become  devastating  if  inflation 
continues  and  interest  rates  continue  to 
rise. 

We  cannot  allow  this  double  digit  in- 
flation rate  of  12  percent  or  more  to  con- 
tinue. It,  of  course,  presents  terribly 
difficult  problems  for  the  poor,  for  the 
elderly,  and  for  those  on  fixed  incomes. 
No  tax  program  that  we  could  devise 
would  be  as  regressive  and  cruel  in  ap- 
plication as  is  Inflation  itself. 

As  important  as  this  is,  still  more  im- 
portant is  the  effect  that  unbridled  in- 
flation will  have  on  its  In  the  future.  We 
all  know  that  serious  deflation  is  the 
counteraction  which  results  from  con- 
tinued and  ever-increasing  inflationary 
periods.  Deflation  can  have  still  more 
serious  consequences  for  all  of  lis.  It  can 
mean  still  higher  unemployment  and  a 
major  loss  of  real  output  for  our  econ- 
omy. This  is  something  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid. 

Our  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  we 
have  been  in  a  period  of  drift — a  period 
of  no  leadership.  We  all  recognize  the 
reasons  for  this  absence  of  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  but  that 


does  not  excuse  us  here  in  the  Congress 
from  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 
Congress  must  sw;t  in  this  void  of  leader- 
ship or  assimie  the  blame.  I  challenge 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  in  the  Congress  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  truly  rests  with  all 
of  us  to  do  something  about  this  terrible 
rate  of  inflation.  While  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  outline  any  full  program, 
nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  there  are 
several  actions  that  we  must  take  if  we 
are  to  stem  what  I  fear  is  this  rising  tide 
of  inflation. 

We  must  follow  a  consistent  policy — 
and  here  I  emphasize  the  notion  of  con- 
sistency— of  restraint  both  in  the  areas 
of  our  fiscal  and  our  monetary  policy. 

I  well  recognize  the  popularity  of  the 
various  tax  measures  which  are  being 
offered  in  recent  weeks  to  reduce  our 
revenues  by  some  $6  to  $8  billion. 

I  recognize  the  well-meaning  effort  to 
relieve  those  in  the  lower  income 
bracket,  who  are  clearly  the  ones  who 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the  cruel 
inroads  which  inflation  makes  on  our 
standard  of  living. 

What  I  fear  is  that  a  decrease  in  taxes 
of  this  size  will  do  more  to  aggravate  the 
present  inflationary   pressxires   than   it 
»Tll  to  reduce  inflation's  burden  on  the 
low-income  taxpayer  who  is  supposed  to 
benefit  from  the  tax  reducticm.  The  dif- 
ficulty, of  course,  is  that  the  additional 
spending  which  will  be  generated  on  the 
part   of  taxpayers,   as   consumers,   will 
have  some  impact  on  tlie  rate  of  price 
increases.  Moi-e  important,  however,  it 
will  product  profound  inflationary  ef- 
fects indirectly  tiirough  its  impact  on 
the  availability  and  demand  for  money. 
I  certainly  do  not  say  that  we  should 
not  have  a  reduction  in  the  tax  burdens 
of  those  in  the  lower  income  groups,  but 
to  t,«  extent — and  probably  more  than 
to  the  extent — of  any  such  tax  reduct  ion, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  offset 
by  carefully  well  thought  out  increases  in 
other  areas  of  our  tax  system.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  wliy  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is   presently   erigaged   in   a 
broad-scale   reexamination   of  our   tax 
system  with  tLie  intenc.  on  our  part,  to 
develop  a  series  of  carefully  Uiought  out 
tax  reform  measures.  We  anticipate  that 
these  win  more  than  offset  any  reduc- 
tions that  may  be  provided.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  hope  tliat  it  will  be  possible  to 
provide  for  some  easing  of  the  burdens 
of  those  in  the   lower   income   groups 
arising  from  inflationary  pressures  but 
prevent  tliis  from  having  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  fiscal  policy  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  however,  we  must  also 
show  more  restraint  in  our  expenditure 
policy.  We  must,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  itself,  restrain  spending  at  this 
time. 

In  the  past  wt  have  exercised  expendi- 
ture restraint  by  imposing  congres- 
sionally  ordered  limits  on  spending.  I  s«n. 
of  course,  referring  here  primarily  to 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968. 1  doubt  whether  expenditure 
limitations  of  this  type,  hcever,  are  th3 
way  to  approach  the  problem  today.  We 
need,  instead,  an  overall  coordinated 
effort  at  the  congressional  level  to  estab- 
lish spending  limitations.  I  am  glad  to 


see  that  the  conferees  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budgetary  Control  Act  have  re- 
cently completed  their  action  on  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  con- 
gressi(mal  budgetary  contrc^  is  an  essen- 
tial means  of  helping  us,  on  a  planned 
basis,  to  determine  the  appropriate  ex- 
penditure limits  for  tl ..  future.  I  hope, 
however,  that  we  will  not  rest  on  our 
oars  in  this  respect,  but  instead,  until 
it  is  possible  to  implement  tiiis  act,  do 
all  that  e  can  as  individual  members 
of  the  House,  to  restrain  the  level  of 
Federal  spending. 

Monetary  pchcy  also  needs  to  be  re- 
strictive in  the  period  ahead.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  believe  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  fully  recog- 
nizes this  and  can  be  expected  to  fol- 
low a  policy  of  monetary  restraint  in  the 
period  ahead.  There  are,  of  course,  dis- 
advantages in  such  a  policy  because  of 
its  effect  on  interest  rates,  and  particu- 
larly on  housing.  But  f  :r  the  period  im- 
mediately aliead,  I  see  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  follow  a  restrictive  policy  in 
this  area. 

It  is  this  notion  that  is  becoming  im- 
bedded in  our  thinking  process  which 
somehow  or  other  must  be  reversed— I 
am  referring  to  this  expectation  of  ever- 
increasing  income  levels  and  ever- rising 
prices.  Such  notions  can  only  be  over- 
come if  we,  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  follow  a  genei-al  policy  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  restraint. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
overcome  thiis  expectation  of  inflation 
by  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  alone.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Congress  needs  to  reenact 
a  wage  and  price  control  program  pat- 
terned after  the  Phase  n  progrsmi,  with 
no  termination  date.  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  Congress  refused  to  extend 
the  wage  and  price  controls  when  the 
President  indicated  intent  to  use  such 
controls  only  in  the  area  of  medical  and 
health  prices. 

But  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
made  a  mistake  and  is  unwilling  to  u^o 
price  controls  as  broadly  as  they  need 
to  be,  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress  it- 
self should  make  an  equally  bad  mis- 
take. 

I  recognize,  also,  that  labor  has  op- 
posed wage  and  price  controls  because  of 
the  disparity  between  the  price  increases 
permitted  and  the  wage  increases  per- 
mitted. We  can.  however,  develop  means 
of  compensating  for  these  prcrfjiems  in 
the  most  crucial  areas. 

My  preference,  of  course,  uould  be  to 
let  the  marketplace  control  our  price 
structiu-e  and,  in  normal  times,  I  would 
not  be  advocating  any  other  course  of 
action.  To  overcome  this  feeling  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  continuation  of  ii-Jla- 
tion,  however,  requires  positive  action. 
Proper  fiscal  and  monetarj-  policies  may. 
over  a  long  peiiod  of  time,  result  in  a 
gradual  banking  of  the  fires  of  inflation. 
But  with  the  present  inflationary  psy- 
chology, we  must  find  better  remedies  in 
the  near  teim.  Otherwise,  there  is  the 
danger  that  inflation,  in  the  meanwhile, 
will  grow  to  such  proportions  that  it  will 
take  drastic  deflationary  measures  to 
stop  it,  with  the  resultant  chaos  in  the 
economy. 

Some  private  economists  would  have 
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us  start  on  a  new  fad — in  dexing  the  en- 
tire economy  to  secure  aljustments  for 
everyone  when  prices  ris;.  This,  in  my 
mind,  is  advocating  a  p(»licy  of  defeat 
since,  insteswl  of  controlling  inflation,  it 
tries  to  come  up  with  a  w  ly  for  us  all  to 
ride  the  roller  coaster  together.  I  do  not 
tliink  we  can  do  that. 

I  recognize  that  wage  iind  price  con- 
trols are  anathema  to  ma:  jy  on  ideologi- 
cal grounds.  I  believe,  riowever,  that 
given  our  present  situation,  any  real 
economic  analysis  will  su  rgest  that  un- 
der present  conditions,  at  least,  we  need 
such  controls.  Let  us  txsmine  some  of 
these  argiunents. 

It  is  frequently  argued  ;hat  wage  and 
price  controls  are  artificii.1  and  that  as 
an  economic  tool  to  control  inflation 
they  are  inferior  to  appropriate  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures.  The  fallacy  in 
this  line  of  argimient,  sis  ]  see  it,  is  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  it  as  m  alternative 
to  responsible  fiscal  and  monetary  ac- 
tions, but  as  a  supplemer  t  to  such  ac- 
tions. The  plain  fact  is  that  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  situation,  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures,  while  essdntial,  are  not 
sufficient  in  and  of  thems<  Ives  to  do  the 
job.  They  need  help  if  we  ure  to  rid  our- 
selves of  this  expectation  o  f  rising  prices. 
It  is  also  suggested  thai  the  inflation 
problem  is  caused  by  shokages  and  by 
special  situations.  As  a  master  of  fact,  as 
I  have  outlined  in  my  statement,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  much  truth  ii  this,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, properly  handled,  wfll  not  help  us 
overcome  the  shortage  problems.  I  do 
not  propose  a  gigantic  sy^m  of  rolling 
back  prices.  I  fear  we  miist  accept  the 
damage  that  has  already  jbeen  done  to 
prices  in  the  psist.  Our  job  is  to  prevent 
future  damage,  and  in  this  respect,  wage 
and  price  control  can  help  us  straighten 
it. 

Finally,  the  claim  is  mdde  that  price 
controls  have  been  tried  recently  and 
have  not  worked.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one who  looks  at  this  proposition  with  an 
open  mind  and  really  anahrzes  the  situ- 
ation can  agree  with  this  conclusion.  The 
administration  has  applied  these  con- 
trols so  reluctantly  and  his  changed  its 
mind  so  often,  that  its  policies  in  this 
connection  have  been  little  more  than  a 
phased  disaster.  No  sooner  were  there 
signs  that  phase  n  was  wor|mig,  then  the 
administration  withdrew  [the  controls. 
Wage  find  price  controls  Just  have  not 
been  given  a  proper  chance  to  operate. 

The  wage  and  price  controls,  in  my 
opinion,  should  not  be  tne  type  over 
which  the  administration  has  the  right 
to  say  whether  they  are  tp  continue  in 
effect  or  not.  At  the  samfe  time,  there 
must  be  flexibility  to  adjist  for  rising 
costs  of  materials  entering  into  the 
prices  of  the  products  beHig  controlled, 
there  must  also  be  flexibiHty  to  be  siu-e 
that  essential  products  aije  not  driven 
out  of  the  marketplace.  At  iie  same  time, 
we  must  also  see  to  it  that  our  wage- 
earners  are  treated  fairlyj  in  how  the 
wage  and  price  controls  ane  operated. 

While  the  objective  I  se^  should  be  a 
temporary  one,  to  last  only  las  long  as  the 
emergency  conditions  cont^ue,  I  believe 
that  no  date  for  the  termijiation  of  the 
program  should  be  specifled.  Specified 


termination  dates  inevitably  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  a  controlled  program  by 
encouraging  economic  distortions  in  the 
form  of  accelerated  purchase  and  de- 
ferment of  sales  as  the  termination  date 
approaches. 

The  task  that  I  have  outlined  for  you 
of  controlling  inflation  through  appro- 
priate fiscal  and  monetary  restraints, 
coupled  with  an  effective  program  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Nor  can  we  look  to  the  executive  de- 
partments downtown  to  help  us  out  in 
this  regard.  This  must  be  a  responsibil- 
ity which  we  here  in  the  Congress — both 
Democrat  and  Republicans  alike — 
shoulder.  I  will  try  and  do  my  part  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  policy  of  controlling 
inflation  through  the  development  of  a 
tax  program  which  is  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  I  challenge  the  leaders 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  other  flelds  to 
similarly  shoulder  their  responsibility 
and  help  us  gain  control  over  this  ter- 
rible inflationary  problem.  If  we  do  not, 
our  country  will  suffer  terribly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  trouble  begins  right  here  with  this 
Congress  because  the  House  refuses  to 
restrain  expenditures.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  on  that  important  point. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  done  it.  We 
just  talk  about  it. 

Aside  from  that.  I  was  interested  in 
the  comment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  wage 
and  price  controls  could  be  effectively 
handled  imder  the  three  criteria  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned.  Then,  again,  the 
gentleman  says,  by  the  same  token,  that 
those  powers  should  not  be  given  to  the 
administration  or  the  executive  branch 
because  they  have  proven  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them. 
Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Who  would  basi- 
cally handle  that  management  problem? 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  of  course  have  to 
be  handled  downtown. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  but  the  gentle- 
man already  said  that  the  administra- 
tion could  not  do  It,  or  have  proven  that 
they  co\ild  not  do  it  very  well. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  It  has  to  be  adminis- 
tered downtown.  What  I  was  trying  to 
refer  to  was  the  passage  of  general  au- 
thority by  the  Congress  allowing  the 
President  to  do  this.  If  the  President 
would  say,  "If  I  were  given  authority  by 
Congresc,  I  would  reinstate  phase  2,"  I 
would  be  for  it  In  the  morning. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  this  Congress 
is  presently  complaining,  especially  the 
Democratic  leadership,  that  we  have: 
First,  given  too  much  power  to  the  exec- 
utive branch;  second,  that  we  constantly 
delegate  away  power;  third,  that  we 
should  exercise  responsibility.  On  these 
points  I  agree.  How  are  we  going  to  give 
him  all  that  kind  of  power  again  imder 
your  recommendation  for  wage  and  price 
controls? 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
talking  about  is  that  Congress  should 
set  up  the  program  with  appropriate 
criteria.  The  program  will  have  to  be 
administered  downtown.  We  of  course 
cannot  administer  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  a  comment, 
these  laws  generally  emanate  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  on  the  basis  of  our  previous  record 
on  this  subject,  I  do  not  have  quite  as 
much  confldence  as  the  gentleman  has 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
this,  and  I  suppose  I  am  bragging  when 
I  say  it:  I  have  spent  more  than  half  of 
my  lifetime  in  this  Congress,  and  I  have 
known  of  no  group  of  men — Democrats, 
Republicans,  elder  statesmen,  and  fresh- 
men— for  whom  I  have  had  any  greater 
respect,  or  perhaps  for  whom  I  have  had 
even  as  much  respect,  as  I  have  had  for 
my  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  served 
over  these  years.  I  do  not  believe,  when 
it  imderstands  the  situation,  I  have  ever 
failed  to  see  Congress  stand  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  act  in  an  affirmative 
way  in  order  to  handle  a  crisis. 

May  I  recall  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  a  little  history?  I  will  never  for- 
get a  meeting  which  I  had  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  before  Congress  recon- 
vened in  1962. 1  think  it  was  on  the  first 
or  second  day  of  January  1962. 

The  President  told  me  that  he  wanted 
to  do  some  things  which  related  to  mat- 
ters that  came  to  our  committee,  but 
that  he  had  been  told  by  his  own  advisers 
not  to  ask  for  a  continuation  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  program,  be- 
cause the  Congress  in  an  election  year 
would  not  pass  such  a  program. 

I  said : 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  know  as  much 
about  the  Congress  as  you  and  I  do.  You 
served  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
You  send  to  the  Congress  your  program  In- 
volving a  continuation  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  program.  Let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  consider  It.  May- 
be you  could  change  Its  dress  or  just  put  a 
little  rouge  on  Its  face,  but  I  tcnow  one 
thing:  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
pass  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  election  year, 
1962,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  program  allowing  the  President 
to  lower  all  of  our  duties  by  as  much  as 
50  percent — and  that  was  in  an  election 
year — by  the  largest  vote  this  House 
ever  gave  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program. 

I  have  that  confldence  in  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  when  the  Members 
are  aware  of  a  crisis  and  are  called  upon 
to  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  we  ever  did. 

Mr.  Mlt.T.S.  In  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  perhaps  it  was.  I  was 
not  passing  judgment  on  It;  I  was  mere- 
ly pointing  out  what  the  House  did. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  still  a 
little  amsized,  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  experience  with  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  the 
exi)erience  of  many  European  countries. 
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especially  when  we  consider  on  the 
whole  world  record  what  an  absolute 
failure  controls  have  been.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  inability  of  a  central  power  to 
try  to  manage  an  intricate  system  of 
wage  and  price  controls  in  a  free  market 
system  or  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
free  market  system. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
argue  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  whatsoever  about 
staying  with  the  free  market  system  un- 
der normal  circumstances.  However,  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
knows  that  when  we  have  inflation  tak- 
ing place  at  an  annual  rate  of  12  per- 
cent, we  are  not  operating  under  normal 
conditions. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
gladly  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that 
respect,  but  I  think  the  major  cause  of 
that  situation  occurs  when  the  nation 
undertakes  programs  and  spends  more 
dollars  than  it  has  in  its  treasury.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  he  and  I  dis- 
cussed that  matter  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
during  the  debate  on  the  debt  ceiling 
increase. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

However,  I  will  try  to  point  out  that 
if  we  use  the  ordinary  methods  of  fiscal 
control  and  market  control,  we  accom- 
plish our  objectives  only  way  down  the 
road. 

In  the  meanwhile,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  those  who  are  on  fixed  income 
and  those  who  are  in  low-income  brack- 
ets, those  who  are  suffering  the  most 
from  this  12-percent  inflation  rate? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  suggest 
we  cut  the  unnecessary  spending.  That 
is  the  best  medicine  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  that  should  be 
done,  but  that  will  not  stop  our  inflation 
this  year  and  the  next  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  an  honest  dis- 
agreement. The  inflation  problem  now 
ravishing  our  country  is  the  prime  result 
of  congressional  and  administrative 
overexpenditure.  Inflation  is  a  long 
range  as  well  as  a  short-term  problem. 
We  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
wage  and  price  controls  will  not  solve 
that  problem. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  for  his  very  pro- 
vocative remarks  which  he  has  just  made 
in  the  House.  Coming  from  such  a  source, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks can  fail  to  trigger  a  national  de- 
bate on  this  particular  issue. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  Members  who 
feels  that  wage  and  price  controls  have 
resulted  in  a  happy  economic  experience 
for  this  counti-y  and  that  it  would  be  a 
particularly  constructive  thing  to  reim- 
pose  them  at  this  point.  However,  I  have 
a  couple  of  very  speciflc  concerns  which 
I  would  like  to  voice  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  there  are  questions  im- 
plicit in  these  concerns. 


First  of  all,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  does  not  beUeve  that  a 
call  for  wage  and  price  controls  at  this 
point  will  cause  a  major  rush  to  estab- 
lish higher  bases  for  both  wages  and 
prices  during  the  pendency  of  such  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  knows  on 
our  committee  when  we  plug  a  loophole 
we  dot  it  as  of  today,  and  we  date  it  as 
of  the  day  we  take  the  action.  I  think 
we  could  do  the  same  thing  here. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Then  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  that  we  move  on  such  a 
crash  basis  that  we  accept  this  moment 
as  the  time 


Mr.  MILLS.  Not  this  moment  but  when 
the  committee  considers  it,  if  it  does,  and 
I  hope  it  does.  My  friend  from  New  York 
knows  my  feeling  about  all  of  this.  I  as 
much  as  anyone  in  this  chamber  would 
like  to  see  the  market  place  operate  and 
operate  freely.  You  know  that  ordinarily 
I  would  oppose  wage  and  price  controls, 
but  I  do  not  see  anything  that  can  hap- 
pen in  the  next  12  months  or  perhaps 
even  in  the  next  24  months  that  gives  us 
any  degree  of  complacency  in  regard  to 
this  inflationary  expectation  that  pres- 
ently exists,  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
fixing  the  high  rate  of  interest,  which  is 
to  a  large  extent  determining  the  much 
higher  prices  people  are  paying  for  what- 
ever they  buy  week  by  week. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  if  he  would  also  impose 
embargoes  on  exports  at  this  point? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Does  he  not  have  some 
concern,  if  we  put  a  limitation  on  prices, 
for  instance,  that  such  limitation  will 
continue  to  contribute  in  a  major  way 
both  through  a  failiu-e  of  investment  and 
through  exported  basic  goods  to  short- 
ages and  the  same  kind  of  chronic  short- 
ages which  is  one  of  the  major  exacerba- 
tions of  our  inflation  today? 

Mr.  MILLS  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
would  become  necessary,  but  I  am  say- 
ing I  would  not  do  it  as  a  part  of  this 
program.  It  might  have  to  follow  in  60 
or  90  days  or  even  in  30  days. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  very  grave  concern  about  this  kind 
of  a  proposal  at  this  time.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  bound  to  be  a  further  unsetthng 
factor  in  the  very  unstable  price  situa- 
tion which  we  now  have,  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  consider  it  very 
carefully  before  we  embark  once  again 
on  what  has  proved  to  be  a  comparative- 
ly disastrous  economic  experiment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  good  friend  knows  that 
I  have  to  take  issue  with  that  last  state- 
ment. What  I  am  talking  about  is  phase 
n.  which  did  work  and  which  worked 
reasonably  well  because  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  only  about  3.5  percent  when  it 
was  in  effect.  That  is  compared  with  12 
percent  as  of  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  the  chairman 
will  agree  that  the  state  of  the  economy 
was  quite  different  then. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  I  pointed  that  out,  and 

my  friend  heard  me  point  that  out.  There 

are  different  factors  in  existence  today 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  impressed, 

as  I  am  sure  we  all  are,  by  the  very  inter- 


esting remarks  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is 
making  in  his  proposal.  I  am  also  im- 
pressed with  the  run  around  the  block 
that  he  gave,  however  briefly,  of  some  of 
the  other  alternatives. 

I  would  like  to  ask  flrst  if  this  business 
of  controlling  wages  and  prices  and  ad- 
justing the  wages  and  prices  to  allow  for 
profit  margins  and  so  forth  that  would 
stimulate  expansion  in  shortage  areas  is 
not  just  about  as  complex  and  impossi- 
ble and  difficult  as  the  question  of  in- 
dexing inflationary  increases.  The  gentle- 
man himself  said  that  indexing  inflation- 
ary increases  was  not  an  appealing  pros- 
pect to  him,  and  it  is  not  to  me.  However, 
neither  is  wage  and  price  control,  because 
what  you  do  is  freeze  in  the  inequities 
in  the  situation.  We  have  had  examples 
of  that  for  years.  In  the  steel  industry, 
for  instance,  now  one  of  our  problems  in 
the  United  States  is  that  we  cannot  get 
enough  steel  and  we  cannot  get  it  because 
we  have  had  prices  and  profits  of  steel 
in  this  country  held  down.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  some  kind  of  stimula- 
tion for  investment,  or  else  we  will  have 
to  depend  on  foreign  steel. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  is  one  of  those  aspects 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  looking  into  with  respect  to  the  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  if  we  reim- 
pose  a  freeze 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  talking  about  phase 
II,  which  is  much  more  manageable  and 
wUl  take  care  of  some  of  the  inequities 
that  were  not  provided  for  or  taken  care 
of  in  phase  I. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  return  to  the 
price  levels  in  effect  at  the  time  of  phase 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
whether  the  gentleman  might  not  be 
willing  to  consider  the  prospects  of  tix 
cuts  that  would  stimulate  industrial  ex- 
pansion so  that  we  could  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  some  of  these  short- 
ages that  we  now  face,  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  prices  of  some  of  the  raw 
materials  and  commodities  such  as  steel. 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  always  work 
out  that  way  that  if  we  increase  produc- 
tion we  automatically  reduce  prices 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  if  we  "in- 
crease production  we  would  at  least  hold 
down  prices. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  some  of  the  things 
that  might  be  worth  considering.  I  have 
talked  to  various  elements  of  the  business 
sector  and,  for  example,  one  of  the 
large  steel  companies  intends  to  spend 
over  a  period  of  some  6  to  10  years, 
about  $800  million  a  year  in  the  expan- 
sion of  its  facilities,  and  other  corpora- 
tions are  also  intending  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

But,  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
they  face  is  where  would  they  go  to 
get  the  money  guarantees? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  make  a 
suggestion  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  make  it  to  these  people  who 
want  to  invest  their  money. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  :  think  that 
most  of  these  announcements  of  in- 
creased expansion  came  after  the  lifting 
of  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Most  of  these  were 
planned  last  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Tl:  ey  may  have 
been  planned  last  year,  but  lobody  made 
any  commitments  until  aftjr  we  got  rid 
of  the  wage  and  price  conti  ols.  and  that 
they  were  made  finally  onlv  after  oper- 
ating on  a  free  and  open  m  irket. 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  phase  IV  i  hey  could  do 
whatever  they  wanted  to  d< . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  I  hink  we  still 
had  a  limitation  on  that  in  t  tie  steel  price 
situation  during  that  pence  of  time, 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  was  1  eing  phased 
out. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  t]  le  gentleman 
will  yield  for  one  more  conment — and 
that  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
could  provide  for  some  kiid  of  a  tax 
credit  that  would  stimulate  i  adustrial  ex- 
pansion, that  ttiat  is  the  sol  ution  that  is 
necessary  for  some  of  theie  industries 
where  such  expansion  niii;ht  mean  a 
great  deal. 

At  the  same  time,  do  som  sthing  about 
fiscal  responsibility  and  h  >lding  down 
spending,  that  this  would  je  most  ap- 
propriate, because  it  would  help  reduce 
our  taxes  that  would  be  ne?ded  and.  at 
the  same  time  if,  as  I  say,  ive  could  in- 
crease our  production  and  maintain  a 
lower  price  level  by  havir  ?  additional 
commodities  being  produced . 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tliat  '. '.  have  made 
seversd  speeches  and  the  gentleman 
probably  has  not  actually  b(  en  aware  of 
them  because  I  did  not  mske  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  did  not  send 
out  any  advance  notices  of  1  hem,  either, 
but  I  have  made  many  speeches  about 
the  possibiUty  of  using  our  tax  laws  to 
bring  about  an  increase  in  th ;  production 
of  about  25  to  35  industries  a  rhere  we  are 
in  short  supply.  We  are  stud  ying  that  in 
our  committee,  and  the  p<ople  in  the 
Treasury  are  studying  it,  anl  the  people 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Boar  1  aie  study- 
ing it,  to  see  whether  we  cm  get  back 
what  we  need  through  that  type  of  a 
procedure. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  cei  tainly  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  thit  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  [  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  and  very 
able  chairmfin  of  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  yielding. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  appl  lud  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  on  tie  statement 
he  has  made  here  today,  and  for  focus- 
ing the  Nation's  attention  on  the  role 
of  Congress  in  fighting  inflaliion,  because 
its  my  view  that  it  is  here  that  the  war 
against  inflation  will  be  wop  or  lost. 

I  also  wish  to  rise  in  suDport  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  that  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint are  very  much  needed,  and  I  fur- 
ther agree  that  reliance  on  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  free  market  i»  ne^ed  to  cope 
with  shortages.  Finally,  I  a^ee  that  at 
tlus  time,  a  tax  cut  without  a|  commensu- 
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rate  cut  in  spending  would  be  devastat- 
ing in  terms  of  halting  inflation  as  it 
would  require  additional  borrowing  to 
finance  the  even  greater  deficits  than  we 
have  today. 

I  do  want  to  respectfully  disagree  how- 
ever with  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  over  his  sug- 
gestion of  returning  to  wage  and  price 
controls  and  about  phase  2  being  a  suc- 
cess. As  I  understand  it,  in  looking  back 
on  the  years  of  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  that 
we  had  the  type  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints  so  needed  in  those  years  and 
that  is  what  brought  down  the  rate  of 
inflation,  not  the  controls  per  se. 

My  view  is  that  I  think  the  chairman 
gives  too  much  credit  to  the  wage  and 
price  controls,  and  not  enough  credit  to 
the  classical  tools  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
discipline  as  approaches  to  fighting  in- 
fiation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentlemsin  from  New 
York  should  realize  that  at  that  time  the 
rate  of  inflation  was  3.5  percent,  whereas 
it  is  now  12  percent.  We  can  argue  about 
which  had  the  most  effect,  but  the  three 
things  worked  together,  and  they  worked 
together  to  a  greater  advantage  for  the 
American  people  than  we  are  working  the 
two  things  together  now. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
still  further,  I  have  another  idea  to  ex- 
press. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  demand  has 
sometimes  lowered  rather  than  increased 
prices. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  have  had  the  experi- 
ence recently  through  phase  I,  phase  IT, 
phase  m,  and  phase  IV,  of  artificial 
prices  increasing  demand  and  thus 
causing  shortages.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  was  on  record  as  voting 
against  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 
because  I  believed  at  that  time  as  I  do 
now  that  every  time  we  set  prices  short- 
ages occur  which  in  the  long  run  drive 
up  prices  even  further. 

When  the  President  put  on  those  price 
freezes  and  price  controls  on  the  dif- 
ferent products  being  manufactured  and 
produced  in  this  country,  that  in  itself 
artificially  created  a  price  below  that 
which  the  market  would  set.  This  in  tiu-n 
stimulated  demand  without  correspond- 
ingly giving  rise  to  production  which  was 
needed  to  increase  the  supply.  So  on  one 
level  we  were  incre£ising  demand,  and  on 
the  other  level  we  were  not  increasing 
production  and  supply,  thus  the  Govern- 
ment, Congress,  and  the  administration 
must  be  held  accountable  for  many  of 
the  dislocations  and  shortages  that  took 
place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  for  reinstituting  controls  at 
this  point  is  going  to  further  exacerbate 
the  problem  that  we  have  with  shortages 
in  this  country  today  and  I  for  one  want 
no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  missing 
my  point.  I  would  use  price  controls  in 
combination  with  restrictive  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  They  did  work  in  the 
past  for  a  limited  period  of  time  and  they 
can  work  together  in  the  future.  We  must 
do  something  about  the  expectations  of 
inflation  and  do  it  now. 


Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  listening  to  the  distinguished 
chairman's  statement,  and  I  want  to  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect, not  only  for  the  gentlemiin's  abil- 
ity but  also  for  his  sincerity.  The  gentle- 
man made  several  thoughtful  comments, 
and  this  is  an  extremely  complex  area.  I 
thought  the  heart  of  the  whole  state- 
ment had  to  do  with  the  conditions  the 
gentleman  places  upon  the  sort  of  con- 
trols program  he  outlines,  and  that  is  a 
properly  administered  controls  system. 
The  simple  fact  is,  I  would  say  respect- 
fully to  the  chairman,  that  controls  can- 
not be  properly  administered.  That  Is  the 
point.  One  can  make  a  fine  academic  ar- 
gument, and  it  looks  good  on  paper. 

I  was  very  active  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  in  trying  to  move  the  Congress 
toward  the  view  that  we  should  chuck 
the  controls  system  and  encourage  the 
administration  to  take  that  view.  In 
doing  so,  I  did  a  httle  bit  of  research 
about  controls. 

Controls  were  tried  by  the  French; 
they  were  tried  in  13th  century  England; 
they  were  tried  four  times  by  the  early 
colonists;  they  were  tried  several  times 
during  this  century.  They  have  never 
worked. 

The  gentleman  cited  phase  II  as  some- 
thing that  worked.  Phase  II  was  simply 
a  lid  on  the  pressure-cooker.  It  was  a  lot, 
in  my  judgment,  like  giving  a  pain  killer 
for  a  cancer  cure.  It  is  not  a  cure. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  £im  not  disagreeing  with 
a  thing  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  is  saying.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  price  controls  should  be  permanent, 
but  just  remember  that  most  of  the 
countries  which  failed  to  do  something 
about  inflation  went  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  in  every  case  the  various 
heads  of  state  and  heads  of  government 
made  exactly  the  comments  the  gentle- 
man made  today.  They  preferred  to  go 
forward  on  the  basis  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  the  free  marketplace.  In  their 
frustration  they  said:  We  have  got  to  try 
controls.  In  every  case  controls  were 
scrapped  after  failure,  after  the  kind  of 
shortages  we  have  seen  in  this  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  go  controls,  we  are 
going  to  have  further  shortages,  mean- 
ing higher  prices  and  further  inflation.  I 
think  the  most  honest  thing  we  can  do 
as  Members  of  Congress  is  to  tell  our 
constituents  liack  home  that  the  fiscal 
poUcy  that  this  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration made  in  1965,  1966,  and 
1967  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  as 
better  fiscal  policy  Is  the  reason,  and  that 
we  caimot  do  anything  In  the  next  12 
months  to  deal  with  this  situation.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  take  the  longer 
term  approach  on  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  with  regard  to  trying  to  in- 
crease supplies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  something  that  I 
said  started  in  1965.  It  went  along  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixties  at  a  very  much 
less  rate  of  increase.  It  mushroomed  in 
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the  seventies  because  of  what  we  did  in 
1965  and  1966.  We  have  continued  to  do 
what  we  should  not  have  done.  That  is 
the  whole  point. 

If  I  have  not  done  anything  today  ex- 
cept try  to  stimulate  my  colleagues  into 
thinking  of  something  that  can  be  done, 
even  if  they  do  not  like  wage  and  price 
controls  in  the  short  tei'm,  I  will  have  ac- 
complished something,  if  I  can  rouse 
their  concern  about  taking  positive  ac- 
tion. I  think  the  very  best  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  can  only  have  an  affect 
in  the  long  run.  Let  us  save  this  coun- 
try from  this  inflation  expectation  belore 
we  begin  a  depression. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  for  just  one  final  comment? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
.    from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEELMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  simple  point  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  cannot  do  anything  in  the  next  12 
months  that  is  going  to  reduce  this,  be- 
cause of  5-  or  6-percent  annual  rate. 
What  we  had  better  do  is  take  the  con- 
structive, long-term  approach,  the  5- 
year  view,  which  I  think  is  the  most 
honest  approach.  Then  we  can  deal  with 
inflation  over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  worries  me  is  if  we 
consider  it  on  a  5-year  basis,  by  the  time 
we  get  there,  we  are  going  to  be  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  out  of  a  depression. 
Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  appreciate  my  chairman  yielding. 

I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  does  not  share  the  con- 
cern with  the  gentleman  over  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  which  is  eating  away, 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  the  buying 
power  of  the  American  people.  Espe- 
cially is  it  true  regarding  those  on  fixed 
income  and  our  older  people  where  it  hits 
the  hardest.  In  fact  it  is  eating  away 
at  our  very  system. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  tax  reform 
efforts  now  being  conducted  by  our  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — and  I  would  Uke 
to  put  that  "tax  reform"  in  quotation 
marlts.  I  get  the  feel,  some  of  it  by  osmo- 
sis and  some  of  it  otherwise,  that  a  great 
many  of  our  associates  here  have  the 
idea  that  the  way  to  cure  some  of  the 
problems  is  to  get  more  taxes  into  the 
Treasury.  I  am  not  siu-e  what  it  will  cure 
but  it  will  not  cure  inflation.  Some  of  our 
experts,  many  of  whom  we  highly  re- 
spect, feel  we  are  short  of  capital  in  this 
country.  Obviously  we  are  not  in  a  classic 
Inflation,  as  my  chairman  has  Indicated. 
There  are  niunerous  factors  contributing 
to  this  situation. 

The  classic  type  of  inflation,  as  I  hav- 
understood  it  historically,  is  the  case  of 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
We  have  this  in  some  places,  but  we  are 
lacking  more  productive  capacity  in  this 
country  and  imtil  there  are  dependable 
sources  of  capital  to  produce  more  goods, 
the  classic  type  of  inflation  will  grow. 

Seemingly  there  is  thinking  that  if  we 
take  away  further  incentives  for  expan- 
sion we  somehow  meet  the  present  ap- 
palling conditions  of  accommodating 
consiuners.  The  excess  profits  tax  bill 


on  oil  and  gas  now  pending  in  this  Plouse 

is  an  example. 
It   is   self-defeating   because  we   are 

taking   out   of   the   domestic    economy 

something  like  $11   bilUon-pliis,  which 

would  otherwise,  in  very  large  measure, 
go  into  the  search  of  new  production 

and  lower  prices.  I  just  do  not  believe  we 
can  beat  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  this  coxmtry  nor  can  we  do  it  in  this 
Congress.  No  one  yet  has  repealed  this 
law  but  it  seems  some  think  they  can. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  carmot  repeal  it,  and 
I  mentioned  shortages  of  supply  as  one 
of  the  problems,  but  we  normally  make 
more  supplies  available  by  encouraging 
those  who  are  producing  things  in  short 
supply  to  produce  more  and  we  can  do 
that  through  the  device  of  reducing 
taxation. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  But  I  am 
not  sure  we  are  heading  in  that  direction 
when  we  take  away  incentives,  and  I  am 
not  just  speaking  alone  for  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  at  all.  but  this  is  the  direc- 
tion I  fear  we  are  headed.  Capital  in- 
vestment is  needed  in  all  industry  and 
the  higher  they  risk,  the  more  incentive 
needed. 

Mr.  IxULLS.  I  think  all  of  our  con- 
stituents want  us  to  do  something  and 
do  it  now.  I  think  if  we  try  to  depend  upon 
increased  supply  we  are  looking  at  too 
long  a  period.  The  period  of  time  we  must 
consider  is  right  now.  I  think  these  things 
are  certainly  true,  they  are  the  economic 
tools  I  would  use  if  I  had  a  longer  time  to 
use  them.  If  they  wish  to  do  something, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  now 
approaching  the  time  when  inflation  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  of  some  kind  of 
deflation  or  recession.  We  cannot  have 
the  housing  industry  in  the  nose  dive  it 
is  in  and  we  cannot  have  the  automobile 
industry  saying  they  can  produce  only  so 
many  cars,  so  many  less  than  last  year, 
and  on  down  the  road,  and  have  every- 
thing different  and  less  being  produced 
T  ithout  having  troubles  ahead. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Let  me 
think  further  with  my  chairman  just  on 
this.  If  we  gave  stability  to  the  economy 
in  this  country,  which  it  does  not  now 
have  because  they  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  next  6  months  or 
year,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  quick  up- 
turn in  business  activity  which  would 
not  contribute  to  inflation.  Rather,  it 
s'^ems  with  more  production,  more  goods 
and  a  stability  on  which  the  business 
community  could  depend,  these  other 
pieces  would  fall  in  place  in  due  time 
without  artificial  remedies. 

If  they  knew  we  were  not  going  to  pull 
away  some  of  these  tax  incentives, 
whether  the  investment  credit  or  the  tax 
on  capital  gains  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
if  we  could  get  some  stability  that  would 
give,  I  think,  an  immediate  rise  to  pro- 
duction and  it  would  not  feed  the  infla- 
tionary process. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  would  not  argue  against 
that  if  we  had  the  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  commend  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  established  the 
three  main  factors  here.  We  have  to  have 


fiscal  monetary  responsibility  and  we 
have  to  have  so  ne  Iclnd  of  control  in  the 
free  market  a  r^  a 

Our  problem  is,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  we  do  have 
to  set  an  example  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  controlling  our  spending.  We  are 
trying  to  understand  why  that  level  rises 
each  time,  even  though  we  cut  appro- 
priations each  year;  but  we  also  have  to 
undei-stand  there  is  no  free  market  econ- 
omy in  the  major  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  The  amoimt  we  set  in 
those  areas  is  going  to  be  set  by  basically 
monopoly  conditions  and  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  talks  about  when  he  says 
we  have  to  have  some  kind  of  basic  con- 
trol, such  as  in  phase  II. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  We  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  mid  60's,  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  to  have  a  war  to  keep 
up  the  economy. 

The  record  of  the  gentleman  has  been 
consistent. 

We  are  appearing  now  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  and  the  committee  chairman 
has  stated  the  key  word  on  that,  that 
each  one  must  have  a  policy  to  produce  a 
definiteness  in  the  economy.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
feel  that  the  No.  1  problem  in  America 
is  inflation. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  if  the  com- 
mittee has  given  any  consideratitm  in 
this  matter  of  balancing  supply  and  de- 
mand, to  what  effect  there  would  be  on 
legislation  which  would  require  down 
payments  on  more  of  the  goods  in  short 
demand  for  a  period  of  time;  that  is  to 
say,  a  cutting  back  of  the  credit  which 
we  might  have  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  One  of  the  arguments 
against  that  is  that  we  strike  at  the  very 
poorest  of  our  people.  There  is  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
extend  or  limit  the  time  for  obligations 
on  automobiles  and  many  other  things. 
The  Federal  Reserve  can  cut  back  on  the 
time  limit  in  which  those  payments  have 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  and  also  the  benevolence 
of  the  Chair  as  to  the  time  remaining. 
It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  a  freeze 
on  today  is  on  Government  spending.  No. 
1.  we  should  freeze  Government  spend- 
ing, and  No.  2,  require  restraint  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  need  a  freeze  on  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman agrees.  I  think  when  the  gentle- 
man talks  about  the  gap  in  this  country 
between  promise  and  the  performance, 
and  the  ideal  and  the  real,  we  would  be 
further  stretching  the  gap  to  tell  peo- 
ple that  controls  are  the  answer.  It  seems 
to  me  by  putting  back  the  controls  on 
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our  economy  we  are  telling 
people  that  the  answer 
something  other  than  fli,v^< 
tary  responsibility  here  in 
The  answer  is  not  contro$ 
man  has  exercised  great 
his  long  career  and  in  his 
the  floor  today— I  am  grtiteful 
exchange  and  look  forward 
with  him  to  help  stop  thi 
on  our  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say 
I  have  suggested  is  not 
hope  somebody  comes  up 
so  that  we  do  not  have  a 
flation  per  year  as  we  do 

Mr.  KEMP.  As  the  gentleinan 
the  answer  is  a  sound  fiscal 
restraint. 


>  no'  I'. 


the  American 

Inflation  Is 

1  and  mone- 

Washington. 

The  gentle- 
leadership  in 
comments  on 
for  this 

to  working 

ruinous  tax 
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INSURANCE  FOR  CATTLEMEN 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlemaA  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen)   is  recognized  for  5  min 
utes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho, 
the  American  cattle  indust 
taken  justifiable  pride  in 
compete  successfully  In  the 
For  many  years,  this  Nati 
world   in   overall   beet   pr 
quality.  Of  course,  the  A„,....„.,  ^„„. 
sumer  was  one  of  the  beneflciaries  of  this 
thriving    U.S.     industry— ail     Indnstrj- 
based  upon  expertise,  prud^e,  innova- 
tion, as  well  as  a  healthy  sliare  of  hard 
work  and  sheer  luck.  Americans  lead  the 
world  in  per  capital  beef  consumption 
Obviously,  the  reason  for  this  high  con- 
sumption  level  lies   in  reliable  supply 

reasonable  prices,  and  high  Iquality all 

of  which  the  American  catile  industry 
has  been  able  to  provide.         I 

It  is  now  apparent  that  a^  set  of  un- 
fortunate cu-cumstances.  ovei-  which  the 
American  cattle  industry  had  little  or  no 
control.  Is  causing  severe  fin^cial  hard- 
ship in  tills  once  thriving  Industry,  Peed- 
lot  operators  are  now  losing  1  n  excess  of 
$123  a  head  on  fed  cattle.  Ranchers, 
farmers,  and  even  banks  in  cattle  coxm- 
try  are  now  beginning  to  be  laffected  by 
this  economic  dou-ntum.  Sone  experi- 
enced cattlemen  have  alreadyjlost  every- 
thing they  ever  invested  in  thfeir  ranches 
and  stock.  One  of  the  most  [perplexing 
aspects  of  this  problem  is  thd  persistent 
farm-retail  price  disparity— vhich  sees 
at  one  end  the  cattle  producer  losing 
money  at  an  ever  increasing  rite,  and  at 
the  other  end,  the  American  consumer 
getting  little  or  no  relief  from  decreasing 
cattle  prices.  I  recently  submitted  testi- 
mony on  this  complex  problan  to  the 
House    Agriculture    Committee,    along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  Addi- 
tionally. I  asked  the  Federal  Tade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  this  price  dispar- 
ity. Thus  far,  there  lias  been  no  rehef— 
either  for  the  cattle  producer  or  for  the 
beleaguered  consumer.  And  because  this 
problem  has  not  been  corrected    a  $20 
billion  American  industry  stands  at  the 
edge  of  financial  disaster.  The  American 
cattle  industry  cannot  continue  to  sus- 
tain losses  that  are  currently  rimning  at 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  daUars  per 
month.  These  losses  initially  impacted 
most  heavily  on  feedlot  operatjrs.  How- 
ever, now  cattle  producers  and  (  ven  their 


banks  are  feeling  the  severe  Impact  of 
this  serious  situation. 

Normal  credit  channels  are  drying  up 
for  cattlemen  who  are  fighting  for  their 
economic  survival.  If  these  cattlemen 
cannot  secure  the  needed  capital  to  stay 
m  business,  the  American  consumer  wm 
Ultimately  pay  the  price  for  our  inaction 
Can  we  afford  to  let  the  American  cattle- 
mdustry  go  under?  The  answer  is  a  re- 

f^li?  ."!„T°"  ^"P"«^  '""■^t  be  gener- 
ated, feedlots  must  be  restocked  and  cat- 
tlemen must  be  given  a  fighting  chance 
If  this  does  not  happen,  the  American 
cattle  industry  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
continue  to  supply  beef  to  America's  din- 
ner tables  in  either  quality,  quantity,  or 
rehable  supply. 

TTie  Inevitable  result  of  a  lack  of  action 
at  this  time  will  be  reduced  beef  pro- 
duction as  cattle  numbers  decline  and 
producers  are  forced  out  of  business 
Obviously,  this  situation  will  lead  to  beef 
shortages  and  higher  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  a  likelihood  for  the  buildup 
of  pressure  for  Government  imposed 
ceUmg  prices.  This  sort  of  Government 
intervention  last  year  had  disastrous 
results  and  contributed  to  our  present 
difficulties  by  badly  distorting  normal 
marketing  patterns. 

The  Nation's  consumers  have  a  large 
stake  in  maintaining  a  health,  stable 
domestic  livestock  Industry. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  steps  we 
can  take  to  retain  the  viability  of  our  do- 
mestic beef  industry.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased,  contaminated,  or  other- 
wise unwholesome  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. The  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
underwritten  by  charges  levied  on  im- 
ported meat  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Additionally,  i  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
meat  slaughtered  under  inhumane  con- 
ditions. I  believe  that  foreign  beef  pro- 
ducers who  export  their  products  to  our 
country  should  abide  by  the  same  laws  to 
Which  our  domestic  producers  are  sub- 
ject. 

Additionally,  this  Congress  could  take 
steps  to  limit  imports  of  beef,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  some  other 
countries  to  exclude  our  products  from 
their  markets. 

ITie  American  cattle  industry  Is  not 
asking  for  a  handout,  but  It  could  defi- 
nitely use  a  helping  hand  in  the  form  of 
an  insured  loan  fund  to  enable  qualified 
cattlemen  to  secure  funds  at  Government 
guaranteed  or  insured  levels.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  provides 
for  such  a  fund,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration   The 
fund  ceiling  would  be  $3  billion.  Under 
this  proposed  program,   qualified   beef 
producers  who  are  now,  and  were  pre- 
viously in  the  cattle  business,  could  ap- 
ply for  emergency  5-years  loans  at  an 
interest  rate  of  5'i  percent.  My  colleague 
(Mr    Price   of   Texas)    has   introduced 
similar  legislation.  I  believe  this  $3  bU- 
lion  fund  is  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  help  this  $20  billion  Industry 
These  funds  win  be  a  good  Investment  in 
a  responsible  industry  that  has  already 
and  repeatedly  demonstrated  Its  abfiity 
m  the  American  market  system. 
For  the  further  information  of  my  col- 
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leagues   the  text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  15295 
is  as  follows: 

H.R.  16296 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 

Rural  Development  Act  to  establish  a  loan 

insurance  program  for  cattlemen 

Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 

of  Rcpresentativea  o/  the   United  States  of 

America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 

consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 

ffwv  ^^f^-  ^^^^  "  ^'l)  ^  amended  by 
striking  out  "Subtitle  D-  in  the  center  head- 
ng  immediately  preceding  section  331  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subtitle  E"  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  aTter  subtitle  C  the 
following  new  subtitle : 

"SuBTiTu:  D— Loan  Insuranci  fob 
Cattlemen 

iJnf,;,^^'^^*^   "^^  Secretary  shall  Insure 
loans  made  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 

to  «,?;»,  T  T'^"  "y  "'^  Secretary  and  sold 
to  such  lender,  to  a  borro^-er  in  the  United 
states  who — 
"(1)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States- 

or  Jit'  .**  °^  ^^  ^^^  engaged  in  beef  cattle 
producing  operations  to  an  extent  and  in 
a  manner  determined  by  the  Secretary  as 
necessary  to  assure  i-easonable  prospects  of 
success  in  cattle  producing  endeavors  fi- 
nanced   by   loans    insured    under   this   sub- 

bible, 

"(3)  Is  unable  to  obtain  sufHcient  credit 
to  finance  his  actual  needs  in  the  beef  cattle 
producing  business  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  as  determined  by  the  SecreUry  after 
considering  prevaUing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time:  and 

"(4)  has.  If  he  has  received  previously  a 
loan  insured  under  this  subtitle,  performed 
successfully  the  terms  of  such  loan. 

••(b)  Loans  Insured  \mder  this  subtitle 
must  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  normal  operations  of  buying  raislne 
and  selling  beef  cattle  by  the  borrower  whoM 
loan  is  being  insured. 

•Sec.  332.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  committee,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 352,  the  amount  of  any  loan  Insured 
under  this  subtitle  shaU  be  determined  by    • 
the  lender. 

'•(b)  The  period  of  repayment  of  any  loan 
insured  under  this  subtitle  shaU  not  exceed 
five  years. 

"Sec.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  establish  the  interest  rate  which  may 
be  paid  by  borrowers  on  loans  insured  under 
this  subtitle,  but  such  rate  shall  not  exceed 
6.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

••(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
t  necessary  that  a  lender  be  paid  a  higher 
interest  rate  on  a  loan  than  Is  to  be  paid  by 
Uie  borrower  on  such  loan  in  order  for  the 
Secretary  to  be  able  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
of  insurance  with  a  lender  with  respect  to 
♦^  i-"°'  **"*  Secretary  may  contract  to  pay 
toe  difference  between  the  Interest  rate  to 
be  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the  Interest  rate 
to  which  the  lender  is  to  be  entitled  under 
such  contract. 

rJi^r'-^f-  '*>  "^^  Secretary  shall  deter- 
^t„  If" ^'^  ^curlty  he  deems  necessary 
for  the  obligations  entered  Into  by  him  In 
connection  with  loans  insured  under  this 
subtitle. 

^.1^1  V'^  ^«''**a'7  may  enter  Into  any 
security  Instrument  In  connection  with  loans 
Insm-ed  under  this  subtitle;  whenever  prac- 
ticable he  shall  provide  that  such  Instrument 
constitutes  a  Hen  running  to  the  United 
States  even  though  the  notes  are  held  by 
lenders  other  than  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  335.  In  any  case  in  which  the  bor- 
rower receives  the  loan  insured  under  this 
subUUe  in  installment  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  specify  in  any  contract  made  in 
connection  with  such  loan  that  such  bor- 
rower shall  receive  no  such  payments  after 
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failure  by  the  borrower  to  perform  success- 
fully the  terms  of  such  loan. 
"Sec.  336.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised — 
"(1)   to  make  agreements  with  respect  to 
the  servicing  of  loans  Insured  imder  this  sub- 
title and  to  purchase  any  such  loan  on  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  he  may  prescribe;  and 
"(2)  to  retain  out  of  payments  by  the  bor- 
rower a  charge  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  Insur- 
ance agreement  applicable  to  the  loan. 

"Sec.  337.  Any  contract  of  Insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  an  obligation  supported  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
contestlble  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresen- 
tation of  which  the  holder  has  actual  knowl- 
edge. 

"Src.  338.  (a)  The  borrower  of  any  loan 
Insured  under  this  subtitle  shall  pay  such 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(b)  Such  borrower  shall  prepay  to  the 
Secretary  as  escrow  agent  such  taxes  and  In- 
surance as  the  Secretary  may  require  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

•'Sec.  339.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Cattleman's  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  in 
this  subtitle  referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  subtitle. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer, no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle,  assets 
from  the  Agrlcultiiral  Credit  Insurance  Fund, 
described  In  section  309.  to  the  fund  If  he 
determines  that  such  transfer  Is  necessary  to 
establish  the  Insurance  program  created  by 
this  subtitle. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  the  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may 
purchase  with  money  in  the  fund  any  notes 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  money  for  the  fund,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(d)  The  Secretsiry  shall  make  and  Issue 
notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  necessary  for 
discharging  obligations  under  this  subtitle, 
and  he  may  make  and  Issue  such  notes  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Insurance 
program  created  by  this  subtitle.  Such  notes 
shall  be  In  such  form  and  denominations  and 
have  such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry.  Such  notes  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  of  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  average 
maturities  of  loans  Insiu-ed  under  this  sub- 
title. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued 
hereunder,  and.  for  that  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  the  purposes 
for  which  such  securities  may  be  Issued  un- 
der such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  the 
purchase  of  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  <rf  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

•'(e)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  Insiired 
under  this  substltle  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  fund.  Notes  may  be  held  In  the  fund  and 
coUected  In  accordance  with  their  terms  or 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  with  or  with- 
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out  agreements  for  insurance  thereof  at  the 
balance  due  thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from  time  to 
time.  All  net  proceeds  from  such  collections, 
Including  sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall 
be  deposited  in  and  become  a  part  of  the 
fund. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  the 
fund  any  charges  collected  for  loan  Insur- 
ance services  provided  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subtitle  as  well  as  charges  assessed 
for  losses  and  costs  of  administration  in  con- 
nection with  insuring  loans  under  this  sub- 
title. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  fund — 
"  ( 1 )  to  make  loans  which  can  be  insured 
under  this  subtitle  whenever  he  has  reason- 
able assurance  that  they  can  be  sold  without 
undue  delay,  and  he  may  sell  and  insure 
such  loans; 

"(2)  to  pay  amounts  to  which  the  holder 
of  Insured  notes  Is  entitled  on  loans  Insured 
accruing  between  the  date  of  any  payments 
by  the  borrower  and  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  any  such  payments  to  the  holder:  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  payments 
other  than  final  pajrments  need  not  be  re- 
mitted to  the  holder  until  due  or  until  the 
next  agreed  remittance  date; 

"(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  insured  notes 
any  defaulted  Installment,  or  upon  assign- 
ment of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Sec- 
retary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on 
the  loan; 

•'(4)  to  purchase  notes  in  accordance  with 
contracts  of  insurance  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary; 

••(6)  to  purchase  notes  In  accordance  with 
the  Secretary's  obligations  under  contracts 
of  Insurance  entered  into  by  him; 

•'(6)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
and  expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments In  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  or  necessary 
to  obtain  credit  reports  on  applicants  or  bor- 
rowers, plus  expenses  for  necessary  services, 
Including  commercial  appraisals  and  loan 
servicing  and  consulting  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  authorized  In  section 
365(a)  of  this  Act  in  connection  with  loans 
Insured  under  this  subtitle;  such  items  may 
be  paid  In  connection  with  guaranteed  loans 
after  or  In  connection  with  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  of  such  loans,  or  of  the  security 
of  such  loans  after  default,  to  an  extent  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States; 

"(7)  to  pay  the  difference  between  inter- 
est payments  by  borrowers  and  interest  to 
which  Insured  lenders  are  entitled  under 
contracts  of  Insurance  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  333(b) ; 

"(8)  to  pay  the  Secretary's  cost  of  admln- 
Istratloa  of  the  program  authorized  under 
this  subtitle.  Including  costs  of  the  Secretary 
incidental  to  Insuring  loans  under  this  sub- 
title; and 

•*(9)  to  perform  any  other  act  authorized 
by  this  subtitle. 

•'Sec.  340.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
obligations  Insured  imder  this  subtitle  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$3,000,000,000. 
•'Sec.  341.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 
"(l)  the  term  'cattle  producing  opera- 
tions' means  a  beef  cow-calf  rancher,  an  In- 
dividual who  raises  beef  cattle  In  his  nor- 
mal ranching  operations,  a  feedlot  operator 
who  feeds  beef  cattle  for  hlseUn  and  oth- 
ers, a  partnership  that  feeds  beef  cattle  or 
an  operator  who  feeds  beef  cattle  for  himself; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'beef  cattle*  means  cattle 
raised  to  to  be  sold  and  slaughtered  for  beef 
producing  purposes.". 

(b)  Sections  331  through  344  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as 
sections  351   through  364,  respectively. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Thornton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Du  Pont  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  suggested  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  leadership  of  the  House  was 
not  going  to  allow  us  to  consider  cam- 
paign spending  reform,  if  the  Democrat 
leadership  was  going  to  tread  water  on 
the  question,  then  we,  as  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  must  impose  our 
own  reforms  in  raising  our  campaign 
funds. 

I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  today,  that 
no  single  reform  is  more  important  to  the 
future  of  the  political  process  than  cam- 
paign spending  reform.  Nowhere  are  the 
abuses  more  obvious,  nowhere  is  the  in- 
fluence of  special  Interest  groups  more 
sordidly  documented. 

Since  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  leop- 
ard would  change  his  spots  this  close  to 
the  day  of  the  hunt,  I  became  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  set  a  self-imposed 
$100  limitation  on  all  contributions  to  my 
campaign — a  limit  that  applied  to  every- 
one— myself  and  members  of  my  family 
as  well.  I  pledged  not  to  accept  one  dime 
from  special  interest  groups — only  from 
individuals. 

Six  months  ago  in  my  fioor  speech  I 
promised  my  congressional  colleagues 
that  when  I  had  raised  my  campaign 
funds  within  these  limits,  I  would  be 
back — hopefully  as  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  continue  to  raise  their  money  from 
the  political  holy  trinity  of  big  business, 
big  labor,  and  special  interest  groups. 

Today  I  am  back  to  say  with  great  re- 
lief and  a  certain  degree  of  pride  that  we 
have  been  successful.  "Pete's  3000"  was 
formed  to  find  at  least  3,000  persons  will- 
ing to  give  $5  and  $10  even  to  help  make 
campaign  spending  reform  a  reality.  We 
not  only  achieved  this  goal — we  have  ex- 
ceeded it. 

When  the  reporting  period  closed  on 
May  31,  we  had  raised  $76,708.55  from 
4,793  contributions.  The  average  con- 
tribution was  $16.  After  expenses  we 
have  netted  $62,812.74  for  use  in  the  fall 
campaign. 

The  task  was  not  easy;  it  took  months 
of  effort  by  scores  of  volunteers.  Some- 
times our  direct  mail  soliticatlon  resulted 
in  empty  envelopes  with  "I  do  not  want 
to  pay  to  elect  anyone.  If  you  want  to 
run,  be  my  guest.  Use  your  own  money," 
scribbled  across  the  inside. 

But  for  every  barb  there  seemed  to  be 
three  times  as  many  letters  that  en- 
couraged us : 

As  a  good  party  Democrat  I  ache  at  the 
thought  of  contributing  to  the  opposition 
party — even  a  small  sum.  However — Petes 
3000 — deserves  strong  grassroots  support:  and 
I  am  46-years  old.  This  Is  the  2nd  contri- 
bution I  have  ever  made  to  a  political  cam- 
paign. Does  this  say  how  I  feel  about  the  way 
American  politics  are  financed?  Good  show. 

The  people  of  Delaware  agreed  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  stand- 
ing up  when  it  was  time  to  be  counted. 
One  woman  wrote  me: 
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solution  to  campaign  spending 
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raised. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCIMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House.  ;he  gentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  St4rk)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  [was  absent 
for  several  rollcall  votes  last  \  reek  due  to 
my  primary  election  in  California. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
briefly  in  support  of  the  legi^ation  that 
is  of  such  vital  importance: 

On  rollcall  No.  260,  I  would  like  to  be 
recorded    as    strongly    supporting 
legislation.  This  is  of  tremend  dus  impor 
tance  to  hundreds  of  thousand  of  work- 
ers, and  passage  of  this  bill 
important  step  for  organized 

On  rollcall  No.  261,  a  concuk-rent  reso 
lution  concerning  the  missin  [  in  action 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  would  like  to  add 
ms  support  to  this  most  serioi  is  concern 
Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  I  would 
certainly  have  voiced  my  supj  ort  for  the 
resolution  by  voting  "yea",  anl  I  exp-ess 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  fo|'  reporting 
it  out  of  his  subcommittee 

On  rollcall  No.  262,  the  Renegotiation 
Amendments  of  1974. 1  would 
"yea". 

On  rollcall  No.  266. 1  would 
"yea". 

On  rollcall  No.  267.  Coast  buard  Au- 
thorization, I  would  have  vc  ted  "yea" 
While  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
expenditures  for  our  armed 
which  I  feel  are  unnecessary, 
Guard  performs  a  vital  an^ 
service  that  must  be  fully 
strongly  support  this  legisfetion  and 
hope  that  the  Coast  Guard  wtl  continue 
to  enjoy  the  successes  it  has  i>i  the  past. 

Finally,  on  rollcall  No.  268j  Land  and 
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Water  Conservation  Act  Amendments,  I 
want  to  be  on  record  strongly  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  fund  in  any  way  possible. 
I  support  this  bill  and  hope  that  we  will 
take  actions  in  the  future  to  strengthen 
the  fund  so  that  in  turn  more  money  can 
be  channeled  into  preserving  our  im- 
spoiled  lands. 

I  was  unfortun  "^ely  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent last  w-3k  for  rollcall  No.  279,  Public 
Works-AEC  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye".  This  bill  contains 
funds  for  programs  and  projects  that  are 
vitally  needed,  including  a  Corps  of  En- 
gineers project  for  the  Port  of  Oakland 
in  my  own  district.  As  with  the  proj.it 
for  widening  the  outer  harbor  in  Oak- 
land, these  are  urgently  needed  improve- 
ments and  I  am  pleased  that  funding 
was  so  widely  approved  by  this  body. 


M'  FALL  RESPONDS  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day last  our  colleague,  John  McFall,  the 
majority  whip,  made  a  nationwide  radio 
address  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congress  in  response  to 
President  Nixon's  message  on  the 
economy. 

In  his  address.  Congressman  McFall 
outlined  some  of  the  actions  we  must 
take  to  combat  inflation  without  forcing 
an  vinfsur  share  of  the  burden  on  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  groups.  He 
also  asked  the  administration  to  "join 
with  the  Congress  in  looking  for  positive 
approaches  to  economic  recovery." 

I  insert  the  entire  text  of  Mr.  McFall's 
address  into  the  Record  : 

Statement  of  Congressman 
John  J.  McFai.l 

I  am  speaking  to  you  today  on  behalf  of 
your  Congress  about  our  nation's  economy 
and  the  inflation  that  attacks  us  all  so 
ruthlessly. 

In  his  recent  radio  message,  President 
Nixon  told  us  that  the  worst  is  behind  us 
In  terms  of  inflation.  But  on  the  very  next 
day.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Dr.  Bums,  said  that  inflation  at  the 
present  rate  could  threaten  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  society. 

Such  inconsistency  within  the  Adminis- 
tration gives  the  average  American  good 
reason  to  be  confused. 

However,  inconsistent  and  inept  economic 
policies  are  not  new  for  this  Administra- 
tion. Five  years  of  progressively  deteriorat- 
ing economic  management  have  fueled  the 
inflationary  forces  which  now  rage  through- 
out our  economy. 

It  was  this  Administration  that  adopted 
a  policy  of  scarcity  that  drove  food  prices 
up — and  then  scrambled  for  a  program  to 
incre«ise  food  production.  It  was  this  Admin- 
istration that  delayed  in  facing  up  to  im- 
pending fuel  shortages  and  left  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Arab  boycott.  It  was  this  Ad- 
ministration that  destroyed  the  effectiveness 
of  wage-price  controls — starting  too  late, 
turning  them  on  again  and  off  again  in  a 
very  unsettling  fashion  and  generally  man- 
aging the  entire  program  so  that  big  busi- 
ness could  take  advantage  of  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  working  people. 


Let  us  take  stock  briefly  of  the  situation 
today  and  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future. 

Food  and  fuel  prices  today  appear  to  be 
leveling  off.  But  altogether,  prices  of  these 
critical  commodities  remain  at  very  high 
levels.  Furthermore,  inflationary  factors  are 
now  appearing  in  other  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, such  as  manufacturing.  Thus  we  are 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  another  severe 
round  of  inflation  late  this  year — a  fact 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  recent  speech. 

Credit  costs  remain  very  high.  The  prime 
rate  is  up  near  twelve  percent,  the  highest 
rate  since  the  Civil  War,  and  that  means 
the  average  citizen  pays  more — in  some 
cities,  fourteen  percent  for  a  loan  to  buy 
a  used  car.  People  are  now  using  credit  to 
keep  up  with  inflation.  In  April,  consumer 
debt  Jumped  $1.5  billion.  Even  more  dis- 
turbing is  the  fact  that  in  the  same  month 
people  fell  behind  more  than  $180  million 
on  their  Installment  payments.  In  fact, 
mortgage  and  Installment  loan  delinquencies 
are  at  their  highest  levels  in  twenty  years. 

Food  harvests  look  good,  if  the  weather 
holds  up.  Farmers  have  responded  mag- 
nificently, and  our  best  projections  now  are 
that  they  will  produce  more  than  350  mil- 
lion tons  of  grains  and  soybeans  this  year — 
an  Increase  of  fourteen  percent  from  1973. 

However,  the  problem  of  shortages  in  all 
kinds  of  materials  will  become  more  serious. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  American  people  to  see 
that  scarce  resources  are  used  wisely  and 
not  wastefuUy. 

Indisputably,  those  already  well  off  have 
done  very  well  under  the  Administration's 
policies.  Wealth  at  the  rate  of  $10  billion 
annually  is  now  being  transferred  from  the 
lowest  three-fifths  of  our  Income  groups 
to  the  richest  one-fifth. 

Fewer  than  one  percent  of  the  people 
own  half  of  all  the  corporate  stock  in 
America,  and  corporate  profits  went  up 
thirty-six  percent  from  1971  to  1973.  Mean- 
while, the  family  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
on  $12.S00  a  year  had  to  pay  an  additional 
$1,200  in  1973  Just  to  maintain  its  living 
standards  of  1972.  That  family  had  to  spend 
$402  more  for  food,  $165  more  for  bousing 
and  $57  for  clothing. 

Inflation  today  Is  running  at  a  fantastic 
twelve  percent,  and  real  income  has  de- 
clined by  six  percent  in  the  past  year.  Just 
the  other  day,  the  man  who  reads  the  gas 
meter  complained  about  how  this  Admin- 
istration's policies  always  hit  the  little  guy 
in  the  neck.  He  said  he  needs  a  big  hourly 
Increase  to  make  up  for  it.  Quite  clearly,  it 
is  the  middle  and  lower  income  people  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  Inflation.  The  work- 
ing man  and  woman  can  certainly  be  ex- 
pected to  seek  a  more  equitable  share  of  the 
national  income. 

What  Is  needed  In  this  process  Is  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  on  behalf  of  the 
well  being  of  the  nation.  Among  other  things, 
there  should  be  a  public  presence  In  tlie 
critical  economic  Interplay  that  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  future. 

It  may  bo  that  labor  or  management — 
perhaps  both — are  wary  of  government  In- 
terference. I  think  It  is  possible  to  take  a 
multilateral  approach  to  economic  matters 
without   direct   government   Involvement. 

In  his  radio  message.  President  Nlxon 
spoke  of  the  desirability  of  a  small,  flexible 
organization  within  the  Executive  Office  to 
monitor  the  economy.  The  President  already 
has  the  authority  and  staff  to  handle  that 
function.  But  be  could  do  more,  and  be 
could  do  It  In  a  way  that  would  not  require 
legislation  or  any  formal  government  proc- 
ess at  all. 

The  President  should  mvlte  labor  and 
management  to  form,  on  their  own,  a  Wage- 
Price  Voluntary  Committee.  Tbls  commit- 
tee would  be  In  a  position  to  advise  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  policies  to 
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contain  Inflation.  Members  of  the  public 
should  also  be  Invited  to  participate.  This 
would  bring  together  a  high  level  of  con- 
cerned citizen  opinion  and  It  would  appeal 
to  public  opinion. 

In  this  way  all  parties  would  be  talking 
together  and  working  together  to  solve  a 
big  problem  that  no  one  can  handle  aUine — 
working  together  to  beat  inflation. 

Management  of  the  old  wage-price  control 
system  was  slanted  toward  big  business.  By 
contrast  this  new  program  would  be  designed 
to  treat  all  parties  fairly  and  even-handedly. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other 
things  that  we  can  do  about  o\ir  economic 
problems. 

The  House  next  week  will  consider  a  spe- 
cial windfaU  profits  tax  aimed  at  exorbitant 
oil  proflts.  The  tax  would  range  up  to  eighty- 
five  percent.  The  bill  would  also  encourage 
oil  production  by  exempting  from  tax  that 
portion  which  an  oil  company  plows  back 
into  exploration  and  new  drilling.  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  would  be  phased  out. 
The  blU  would  bring  In  an  additional  $13 
billion  In  tax  revenues  dxiring  the  next  five 
years. 

Additional  tax  reform  bills  will  follow 
close  behind.  They  include  proposals  to  In- 
crease taxes  on  foreign  Income,  to  eliminate 
tax  shelters  used  by  the  wealthy  and  to  close 
other  loopholes.  "The  revenues  thus  gained 
would  be  directed  to  more  equity  for  single 
persons,  working  spouses  and  lower  and 
middle  income  people. 

Federal  spending  plays  an  Important  part 
in  our  economic  and  in  our  social  well  being. 
Congress  to  this  day  has  maintained  a  con- 
tinuing and  unceasing  effort  to  channel  that 
spending  toward  the  furtherance  of  both 
those  objectives.  Repeatedly,  this  Adminis- 
tration bas  sent  us  budgets  whose  prioriOes 
are  distorted,  whose  proportions  are  out  of 
balance  In  terms  of  human  needs.  It  bas 
been  up  to  Congress  to  redress  the  balance. 
Congress  has  done  that,  and  it  has  done 
it  without  over-spending.  In  fiscal  1974,  Con- 
gress significantly  reshaped  the  federal  bud- 
get, and  m  doing  so  Congress  still  hit  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  spending  target  almost  exactly 
on  the  nose.  We  came  within  a  fraction  of 
the  $274  billion  spending  total  be  recom- 
mended. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  Congress  has 
trimmed  more  than  $ie  billion  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appropriations  requests.  We 
have  taken  this  and  applied  it  to  programs 
for  the  people,  shifting  priorities  from  mUl- 
tary  spending  to  such  programs  as  social  se- 
curity, veterans  assistance,  education,  health 
and  consiimer  aid. 

Now  Congress  Is  near  final  passage  of  a 
bill  to  facUltate  this  work.  The  budget  re- 
form act  Is  scheduled  to  come  to  the  Hoiise 
for  a  final  vote  the  week  after  next.  This  U  a 
far-reaching  bill  which  provides  a  formal 
mechanism  for  review  of  budget  priorities 
and  spending.  It  provides  an  impoundment 
control  procedure  by  which  the  Congress 
can  prevent  the  President  from  withholding 
appropriated  funds  and  arbitrarily  choking 
off  those  programs  with  which  be  disagrees. 
This  will  mean  better  control  of  decisions 
that  vitally  affect  our  economy.  For  example, 
we  need  more  production  U  we  are  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  Increase  supplies  of 
finishing  goods.  But  thU  year  President 
Nixon  impounded  $3  billion  In  sewer  con- 
struction funds,  and  sewer  construction  Is 
essential  to  new  production.  Industry  and 
housing  In  many  places  have  been  stymied  by 
sewer  moratortuma.  If  the  govemment  faUs 
to  help.  It  feeds  the  fires  of  Inflation  by  per- 
mitting the  cost  of  housing  to  Increase. 

We  can't  Just  telk  about  a  better  environ- 
ment and  reduced  inflation.  The  government 
must  Invest  In  It. 

Congress  by  July  15  will  consider  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  economic  development  jtct. 


Programs  would  continue  to  be  targeted  for 
areas  of  six  percent  unemployment  or  higher. 
These  programs  have  provided  almost  half 
a  million  jobs  since  1965,  fostering  Industrial 
expansion  and  plant  capacity  growth.  Some 
$552  mUlion  in  economic  development  funds 
would  be  authorized  in  each  of  the  next 
two  years.  The  program  supports  such  pro- 
jects as  water  lines  to  industrial  paiks  or 
a  new  road  to  a  potential  plant  site.  The 
economic  development  act  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Congress  despite  Administration 
opposition. 

Still  other  legislative  measures  deal  with 
the  critical  problem  of  supply.  Two  days  ago. 
the  House  passed  an  important  and  far- 
reaching  deepwater  ports  bill.  In  the  com- 
ing weeks  we  shall  be  considering  a  strip 
mining  control  bill.  The  House  has  already 
passed  a  bill  to  create  an  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  Senate  Is  now  working  on  It.  A  $2 
billion  energy  appropriations  bill  will  be 
passed  this  mouth. 

Congress  has  already  enacted  Into  law  the 
Alaska  pipeline  bUl.  the  mandatory  fuel  al- 
location program,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  f>eopIe  are  ready  to  respond  and  to 
cooperate  with  wise  leadership  to  conserve 
resources  and  promote  the  kind  of  economic 
sUbillty  that  all  Americans  desire.  I  hope 
the  President  will  ask  them. 

Further,  the  Administration  should  Join 
with  the  Congress  in  looking  for  positive  ap- 
proaches to  economic  recovery. 

The  uncompromising  tight  money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  ought  to  be  reviewed 
and  re-evaluated.  Besides  Imposing  a  major 
penalty  on  every  borrower,  exorbitant  In- 
terest rates  dry  up  funds  for  the  housing 
industry  and  for  construction  jobs.  We 
should  not  let  ourselves  be  trapped  into  one- 
dlmenslonal  economics.  We  must  beware 
that  In  seeking  to  throttle  inflation  we  do 
not  also  choke  off  economic  recovery. 

In  the  Congress,  the  J(^nt  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  maintained  a  continuing  effort  to 
find  economic  solutions.  In  the  House,  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  Is  seek- 
ing to  bring  in  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions from  economists  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  leadership  of  the  Congress  In  both 
parties  has  been  working  with  the  Admin- 
istration In  a  Joint  effort  to  create  a  gov- 
ernment agency  that  would  focus  on  supply 
problems. 

The  Congress  pledges  Its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  economy.  We  will  work 
with  the  President  on  behalf  at  all  the  peo- 
ple toward  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
nation. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PRIOR- 
ITIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford  > ,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  18, 
I  introduced  the  National  Employment 
Priorities  Act — NEPA.  Since  then  I  have 
been  contacted  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues who  wish  to  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation,  so  today  I  am  rein- 
troducing it  with  19  additional  cospon- 
sors,  bringing  the  total  number  of  co- 
sponsors  to  42.  The  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  to  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  which  Is  chaired  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 


(Mr.  Dent)  .  Similar  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE>  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Hart,  Schwedcer,  and  Kennedy. 

The  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
workers,  businesses,  and  communities 
that  are  adversely  affected  by  the  arbi- 
trai-y  and  unnecessary  closings  or  reloca- 
tions of  industrial  plants  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  such  closings  and  transfers  may 
cause  irreparable  harm — both  economic 
and  social — to  workers,  communities, 
and  the  Nation. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan  has  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  this  "rimaway 
plant"  phenomena.  During  the  past  two 
decades,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
plants  have  shut  their  doors  and  moved 
away  from  Michigan  leaving  behind  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  unemployed 
workers. 

Using  data  provided  to  them  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  estimates  that  over 
3,000  plants  have  either  closed  down  or 
moved  out  of  Michigan  since  1967,  suid 
that  almost  200,000  workers — represent- 
ing approximately  5  percent  of  Michi- 
gan's total  work  force — have  been  af- 
fected. 

My  own  congressional  district  suffered 
the  effects  of  the  rimaway  plant  in  1972 
when  the  Garwood  plant  in  Wayne 
moved  and  left  600  unemployed  workers 
behind.  Detroit  experienced  similar 
problems  when  plants  operated  by  Fed- 
eral Mogul,  the  Huck  Co.,  and  Detroit 
Macoid — Just  to  name  a  few — closed 
their  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  these  firms 
are  moving  away  is  not  economic  neces- 
sity but  economic  greed.  For  instance, 
the  Federal  Mogul  Co.  In  Detroit  signed 
a  contract  in  1971  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  6  months  later  announced 
it  would  be  moving  to  Alabama.  A 
spokesman  for  the  company  was  quoted 
as  saying  they  were  moving  "not  because 
we  are  not  making  money  in  Detroit,  but 
because  we  can  make  more  money  in 
Alabama." 

Last  year,  the  John  Bean  Co.  in 
Lansing  annoimced  that  it  would  be 
moving  to  Arkansas.  The  effect  of  this 
move  would  mean  instant  unemployment 
for  230  production  workers  and  87  sal- 
aried woi^ers.  The  reason?  Cheaper 
wages.  By  moving  to  Arkansas,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  company  could  get 
away  with  paying  their  new  workers 
poverty  wages — ^from  $1.75  to  $2.25  an 
hour.  This  would  mean  that  their  new 
employees  would  be  receiving  average 
annual  salaries  of  $3,640  to  $4,680  per 
year. 

Michigan  is  not  the  only  State  facing 
this  problem.  Many  other  States  are  suf- 
fering similarly.  In  Virginia,  one-fifth 
of  the  town  of  Tazewell — population 
5,000 — lost  their  jobs  when  a  company 
producing  television  components  moved 
to  Portugal.  We  have  had  reports  of  a 
tractor  plant  In  Minnesota  moving  to 
Iowa  leaving  behind  2,000  workers,  and 
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pany  moving  from  Minnesota  to  Loulsi 
ana.  Still  another  example  is  the  Mead 
Co.,  which  last  year  moved  from  Ala 
bama  to  Texas  and  left  l,300|to  1,400  job- 
less workers  behind. 

The    Subcommittee    on   JAgricultural 
Labor,  which  I  chair,  recently  observed 
the    catastrophic    problems    which    the 
State  of  Hawaii  is  experiencing  because 
of  a  nmaway  pineapple  industry.  Hawaii 
is  now  faced  with  the  shutdc  vn  of  almost 
its  entire  pineapple  industry  because  the 
corporate  giants,  such  as  Dole  and  Del 
Monte,  have  decided  that   It  would  be 
more  profitable  to  grow  and  i  rocess  pine 
apples  elsewhere,  such  as  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines.  The  number  of  workers  ex 
pected  to  lose  their  jobs  because  of  cor 
porate  greed  in  the  pineapple  industry 
has   been  estimated   to   be 
15.000 — and  thousands  more 
to  be  affected  by  these  movejs  indirectly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again,  these  ^re  mere  il 
lustrations   of   the   kinds 
which  can  be  foimd  in  nearl 
in  the  coimtry.  The  Natio 
ment  Priorities  Act  is  desi, 
prevent  these  problems  an 
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Briefly,  the  bill  would  estalblish  a  Na- 
tional Employment  Relocation  Adminis- 
tration— UERA — to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  the  economic  justification  for  a 
plant  closing  or  the  transferjof  an  agri 
cultural  or  business  enterprise  upon  re- 
quest of  10  percent  of  the  employees  or 
a  collective  bargaining  representative. 
Based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
NERA,  the  bill  would  authorize  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  employees]  affected  by 
relocations;  assistance  through  grants 
and  loans  to  communities  that  suffer 
substantial  imemployment  as  the  result 
of  plant  closings  or  relocatlois,  or  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistancelto  business 
and  agricultural  concerns  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  closing  or  relocaticfei.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  denial  of  certain  Fed- 
eral tax  benefits  to  businesse$  which  re- 
locate contrary  to  the  will  of  the  NERA. 
The  legislation  we  are  proposing  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  starting  poiit — a  pro- 
posal for  discussion  and  further  con- 
sideration. 

Those  of  us  who  are  suppoi-ting  it  are 
not  completely  wedded  to  any  specific 
approach,  but  we  are  commi  ted  to  the 
goal  of  providing  some  formi  of  aissist- 
ance  to  workers  and  communities  forced 
to  suffer  because  of  the  arbitrary  closings 
and  transfers  of  business  aild  agricul- 
tural enterprises.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  legislation  affect- 
ing relocation  of  industry  is  jnot  a  new 
or  revolutionary  phenomena.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  major  cxilprits— the  multi- 
national corporation — are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  several  modem  industrial 
countries  already  have  laws  which  regu- 
late plant  relocation.  j 

For  Instance.  Sweden  has  a  |abor  mar- 
ket board  which  must  be  informed  when 
a  company  desires  to  move.  Should  the 
company  be  given  permission  to  move, 
substantial  payments  must  b^  made  to 
any  employee  who  Is  losing  'mork.  as  a 
result  of  the  movement  and  the  com- 


pany Is  required  to  move  any  employees 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  the  new  location 
and  pay  them  a  travel  allowance.  The 
employees  who  are  left  behind  and  are 
jobless  as  a  result  of  the  plant  relocation 
are  to  be  paid  from  2  to  6  months  full 
pay.  Furthermore,  Sweden  provides  com- 
prehensive training  and  retraining  pro- 
grams for  employees  left  behind  and, 
during  the  retraining  period,  the  em- 
ployee is  paid  enough  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses including  care  of  his  or  her  family 
and  other  obligations.  I  might  also  add 
that  many  American  companies  have  lo- 
cated in  Sweden  and  have  accepted  the 
application  of  these  Swedish  laws. 

If  a  company  wishes  to  move  in  Eng- 
land, it  must  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  Industriiil  Development  Division  of 
the  British  Government.  Before  issuing 
such  a  certificate,  the  division  takes  into 
consideration  factors  such  as  the  rate  of 
unemployment,  housing  facilities,  school 
facilities,  and  other  considerations.  Eng- 
land also  has  a  law  which  requires  a  com- 
pany to  pay  substantial  amounts  to  dis- 
placed employees  who  are  left  jobless  as 
a  result  of  any  move.  Once  again,  Amer- 
ican companies  operating  in  England 
have  accepted  the  application  of  these 
laws.  Similar  laws  exist  ii.  Germany  and 
Prance  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  recently 
acted  very  responsibly  in  passing  legis- 
lation to  provide  pension  protection  for 
workers  who  have  been  left  behind  as  a 
result  of  companies  moving  or  going  out 
of  business.  Oiu-  next  goal  should  be  to 
provide  job  protection  for  workers  and 
economic  protection  for  conununlties. 

We  can  do  so  by  enacting  legislation 
such  as  the  National  Employment  Priori- 
ties Act. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
suutnmarize  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

BTTMMART 

The  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act  of  1974  would  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  by  adding  a  new 
chapter  containing  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

rnXE    I CENEHAL    PROVISIONS 

Title  I  contains  the  general  provisions 
including  a  declaration  of  policy  and  pur- 
pose and  the  definitions. 

TITIJ!     n — ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     NATIOKAL 
EMPLOYMENT  RELOCATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Title  n  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Employment  Relocation 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  Administration  would  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Title  n  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Employment  Relocation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  18  members,  which  would 
include  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  four 
members  representing  the  general  public, 
three  members  representing  organized 
labor,  and  iliret  members  representing 
management  or  the  business  community. 
The  Council  would  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  and  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  of  the  NERA. 


TIT'.E  m— NOTICE.  1NVMTI0ATION8,  HEARINGS. 
AND  REPORTS,  IN  CLOSING  AN  ESTABLISHMENT 
OR   TRANSFERRING   OPERATIONS 

Title  in  contains  provisions  requiring 
notice  by  a  business  or  agricultural  con- 
cern of  not  less  than  2  years  of  its  intent 
to  close  down  or  transfer  its  operations 
This  title  also  provides  that,  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  Intent  to 
close  an  establishment,  or  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that  it 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation which  would  include  public 
hearings. 

Title  in  provides  further  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  investigation  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  prepare  and  publish 
a  report  containing  the  findings  with  re- 
spect to,  first,  the  economic  necessity  or 
justification  for  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer:  second,  the  potential  economic 
and  social  loss  to  affected  employees; 
third,  the  potential  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  loss  to  the  affected  com- 
munity; and  fourth,  recommendations  of 
actions  to  be  taken. 

TITLE      IV— ASSISTANCE      TO      EMPLOYEES      WHO 
SUFFER    AN    ELIGIBLE    EMPLOYMENT    LOSS 

Title  IV  provides  for  assistance  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
due  to  the  relocation  or  closing  of  a 
business  or  agricultural  establishment. 
The  adjustment  assistance  imder  part  A 
of  this  title  would  include,  but  would  not 
be  limited  to.  Income  and  maintenance 
payments;  maintenance  of  pension  and 
health  benefits;  job  placement  and  re- 
training benefits;  relocation  allowances; 
early  retirement  benefits:  emergency 
mortgage  and  rent  payments;  and  food 
stamps  and  surplus  commodities  for  per- 
sons suffering  an  employment  loss  who 
have  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

Part  B  of  title  rv  provides  a  program 
for  job  placement  and  retraining  bene- 
fits for  affected  employees. 

TITLE  V ASSISTANCE  TO  AFFECTED  COMMUNI- 
TIES AND  TO  BUSINESSES  LOCATED  IN  SUCH 
COMMUNITIES 

Title  V  provides  for  assistance  to  af- 
fected communities  and  to  businesses  lo- 
cated in  such  communities.  Eligible  units 
of  local  government  would  be  designated 
by  the  Secretary  upon  the  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  that  the  closing 
or  transfer  of  operations  of  one  or  more 
business  or  agricultural  concerns  has 
contributed  substantially  to  an  unem- 
ployment rate  within  the  jurisdiction 
which  exceeds  8  percent. 

Part  B  of  title  V  provides  that  a  unit 
of  general  local  government  meeting  the 
unemployment  requirements  would  be 
eligible  for  direct  grants  not  to  exceed 
85  percent  of  the  revenue  loss  which  re- 
sults from  a  closing  or  transfer. 

Part  C  of  title  V  provides  for  assist- 
ance to  business  and  agricultural  con- 
cerns in  dislocated  communities.  Assist- 
ance under  part  C  would  be  available  to 
businesses  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, first,  would  have  a  capacity  to 
expand  and  offer  additional  emplojrment 
opportunities  to  persons  residing  within 
the  jurisdiction  or  in  the  same  labor 
market  in  which  the  general  local  gov- 
ernment is  located;  second,  have  the  po- 
tential to  continue  to  provide  such  era- 
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ployment  opportunities  over  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time;  and,  third,  that  the 
assistance  available  is  not  readily  avail- 
able from  other  sources.  The  assistance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans. 

TITLE  VI ASSISTANCE  TO  BUSINESSES 

THREATENED  WITH  DISLOCATION 

Title  VI  provides  for  assistance  to 
establishments  planning  to  close  or 
transfer  operations.  Agricultural  and 
business  concerns  would  be  eligible  for 
assistance  imder  this  title  if  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  such  a  closing  or  trans- 
fer of  operations  would  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial employment  loss  and  is  justifi- 
able on  economic  grounds;  that  assist- 
ance is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer  of  operations  and  enable  the 
establishment  to  operate  on  an  improved 
economic  basis  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time;  and  that  the  establishment 
will  make  all  Feasonable  efforts  to  iise 
Its  own  resources,  but  tliat  such  resources 
are  inadequate. 

TITLE    VII WITHDRAWAL    OF    CERTAIN    BENEFITS 

ON    ACCOUNT    OF    UNJUSTIFIED    RELOCATIONS. 
AND   MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Title  Vn  provides  for  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  Federal  tax  benefits  because  of 
imjustified  relocations. 

Under  this  title,  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  after  an  investigation 
that  the  closing  or  transfer  of  operations 
of  an  agricultural  or  business  concern 
was  not  Justified;  or  that  if  such  closing 
or  transfer  of  operations  was  justified, 
the  transfer  or  closing  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  business  concern  had  ac- 
cepted  assistance   under   this   act;    or 
that  the  employment  loss  resulting  to  the 
employees  of  the  business  concern  could 
have  been  avoided  except  for  its  failure 
to  file  a  notice  of  intent  to  close  or  trans- 
fer, as  required  imder  title  III;  or  because 
of  some  other  unreasonable  delay,  bad 
faith,  or  misrepresentation;  or  that  the 
transfer  of  operations  is  to  a  new  loca- 
tion  outside   the   United   States   while 
©ther  economically  justifiable  alterna- 
tives exist,  then  such  agricultural  or  busi- 
ness concern  shall  be  ineligible  for  sev- 
eral benefits,  authorized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
10  years.  Such  benefits  which  could  be 
denied   include   the   investment   credit, 
the  accelerated  depreciation  range  and 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  deferral  of  tax 
on  income  earned  outside   the   United 
States,  and  deductions  for  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  extent  such 
expenses  are  related  to  the  transfer  of 
operations. 


CREATING  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
PRICE-SUPPLY  OMBUDSMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  for  appropriate  reference,  H.R. 
15299.  to  create  a  congressional  price- 
supply  ombudsman. 

With  consumer  prices  leaping  at  an 
annual  rate  close  to  13  percent,  with  com- 
modity shortages  springing  up  In  one 
sector  after  another— first  food,  then  oil, 


most  recently  bauxite — with  many  cor- 
porate profits  at  record  highs,  with  the 
administration  pursuing  baflfling  and  con- 
tradictory supply  policies,  the  need  for  a 
congressional  watchdog  on  inflation  to 
keep  tab  on  the  actions  of  governmental 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  which  af- 
fect price  and  supply  is  self-evident. 

Under  H.R.  15299,  the  ombudsman 
would  have  the  power  to  hire  expert  staff, 
hold  hearings,  subpena  witnesses  and 
documents,  find  out  what  is  going  on  and 
recommend  changes  to  increase  supply 
or  restrain  prices. 

The  ombudsman  would  stand  up  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  when  the 
Secretary  hurts  the  consumer,  as  when 
he  recently  urged  turkey  farmers  to  grow 
fewer  turkeys  and  charge  more  for  them, 
or  when  he  contributed  to  the  beef  price 
increase  by  refusing  to  let  beef  cattle 
graze  on  farmlands  idled  at  taxpayers" 
expense. 

He  would  blow  the  whistle  on  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Simon,  who  through 
the  DISC  program  is  giving  tax  bonanzas 
to  increase  exports  of  scarce  scrap,  lum- 
ber, and  f ertihzer. 

He  would  take  issue  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  over  those  current  low- 
Interest,  subsidized  loans  to  Japan  to  buy 
up  scarce  American  cotton  we  need  at 
home,  or  to  Iran  to  buy  oil-drilling  equip- 
ment that  we  need  to  drill  for  oil  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  private  sector,  the  ombuds- 
man would  have  the  power  to  focus  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  uncon- 
scionable price  increases  and  profit  mar- 
gins. 

The  administration  has  abdicated  its 
responsibility  to  fight  inflation;  It  Is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  fill  the  gap. 
The  full  text  of  H.R.  15299  follows: 
H.R.  15299 
A  bill  to  create   a  congressional  price  om- 
budsman 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Price -Supply 
Ombudsman. — There  is  established  In  the 
legislative  branch  the  Price-Supply  Ombuds- 
man. He  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years  by  a  majority  of  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  2.  Rate  of  Compensation. — The  Price- 
Supply  Ombudsman  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  m  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  In  section  5314  of  title  5 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  Staff. — The  Price-Supply  Ombuds- 
man may  appoint  such  employees  at  such 
salaries  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  The  Price-Supply 
Ombudsman  may  also  utilize  staff  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  may  request 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional staff  assistance. 

Sec  4.  Duties. — The  Price-Supply  Ombuds- 
man shall  be  responsible  for  reviewing  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  both  the  govern- 
mental and  the  private  sector  which  may 
have  adverse  effects  on  supply  or  cause  In- 
creases In  prices,  and  for  making  recom- 
mendations for  changes  to  Increase  supply 
and  restraint  prices. 

Sec  5.  Powers. — The  Price-Supply  Ob- 
budsman  shall  have  authority,  for  any  pur- 
pose related  to  his  official  duties,  to  issue 


subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
books,  papers,  and  other  documents;  to  ad- 
minister oaths;  and  to  conduct  hearings. 
Witnesses  summoned  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  served  on  any  person 
under  this  subsection,  the  Price-Supply  Om- 
budsman may  apply  to  the  district  court  for 
any  district  In  which  such  person  is  found 
for  appropriate  relief  to  compel  such  person 
to  obey  such  subpena. 


BALTIC  ST>kTES  FREEDOM  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  :^id  the  Russians  overran  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  cond  'cted  a 
mass  deportation  to  Siberia  which  caused 
the  death  of  thousands  of  innocent  peo- 
ple. All  over  the  world  on  June  15  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  will  be  com- 
memorating the  34th  anniversary  of  this 
tragic  event. 

The  unfortunate  plight  of  the  Baltic 
States  Republic  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  profound  concern  to  me.  It  was  for 
tliis  reason  that  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  431  on  February  14, 
1974,  urging  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  not  to 
recognize  the  forcible  conquest  of  these 
nationij  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  text  of 
that  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  three  Baltic  nations  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  ille- 
gally occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since 
World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  vrtll  attempt  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  European  Se- 
curity Conference  of  its  annexation  of  these 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  forcible 
conquest  of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  European  Security  Conference 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition  by  the 
European  Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  it  should  remain  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  not  to  recognize  in  any 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 


We  in  the  free  world  enjoy  all  the  ben- 
efits of  political  and  economic  liberty — 
yet  how  can  we  fully  enjoy  our  liber- 
ties while  millions  of  our  fellow  men  are 
brutally  deprived  of  the  most  funda- 
mental himian  rights?  Because  we  our- 
selves are  free,  we  have  a  compelling  ob- 
ligation to  our  brothers  trapped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
obligation  lies  particularly  heavily  on  our 
own  country,  for  as  a  leader  in  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  must  help  to 
keep  the  light  of  liberty  burning  brightly 
in  order  to  remind  those  who  look  to  the 
West  for  inspiration  that  they  are  not 
forgotten. 

Thirty-four  years  have  passed  since 
the  Baltic  States  were  overrun  by  the 
Communists  and  thousands  of  these  in- 
nocent people  were  Inhumanly  exiled. 
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deported,  and  murdered, 
and  memory  of  these  victl^is 
much  alive  today,  and  on 
ance  of  Baltic  States  PreMom 
pay  due  tribute  to  their  bles  ;ed 
while  praying  for  the  freedoi  i 
tic  peoples  from  Communist 
tyranny. 

On    the    34th    anniversar^f 
States  Freedom  Day,  it  is 
fitting   that   we   remember 
geous  Estonians.  Latvians, 
nians.  I  urge,  therefore, 
leagues  join  in  support  of  m(y 
in  order  that  our  belief  in 
mental  rights  and   inheren 
mankind    may    be    reafflnied 
nations. 


iind 
that 


WATCHING  OVER 

SPENDING 


GOVI  RNMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temfore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houie,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiaiui  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speiker,  to  the 
average  taxpayer,  the  Pedeial  Govern- 
ments ability  to  spend  tax  c  ollars  must 
appear  limitless.  The  Federal  budget 
grows  year  after  year  and  i>  now  over 
the  $300  billion  mark.  Congriss&men  and 
taxpayers  seem  to  adapt  tlKimselves  to 
the  Government's  use  of  theij  money  too 
easily,  because  of  continued  assurances 
that  the  money  is  being  used  for  essen- 
tial, worthwhile  purposes. 

You  can  imagine  the  taxpiyers'  reac- 
tion, then,  to  a  recent  articld  by  James 
Dale  Davidson  of  the  Nation  il  Taxpay- 
er's Union.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Indianapolis  SUr  on  March  3:  ,  1974,  and 
left  a  number  of  my  constitumts  indig- 
nant, and  rightly  so.  Mr.  Davidson  ex- 
posed the  following  exaunples  pi  the  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  Federal  funds  for  proj 
acts  of  questionable  value:  1159,000  to 
teach  mothers  how  to  play  with  their 
babies;  $121,000  to  find  out  why  peo- 
ple say  "ain't ";  $70,000  to  siiidy  the  smell 
of  perspiration  given  off  by  t  le  Austra- 
lian aborigines;  $37,314  to  Morocco  for 
a  potato  chip  machine;  $2  million  to 
Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito  to  purchase  a 
luxury  yacht;  $250,000  to  thp  Interde- 
partmental Screw  Thread  Committee, 
established  as  a  temporary  lagency  to 
speed  the  end  of  World  War  I;  $19,300  to 
find  out  why  children  fall  oft  tricycles; 
$20,324  to  study  the  mating  calla  of  Cen- 
tral American  toads;  $375,000  to  the 
Pentagon  to  study  the  frisbee:  $80,000 
to  develop  the  zero  gravity  toilet,  and 
$230,000  for  environmental  ^sting  of 
that  toilet. 

These  highlights  of  tax  I  spending 
prompted  a  letter  from  my  office  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  pudget.  I 
received  the  following  reply  f r  am  OMB : 

JSXBCCTIVE     OFTICX     OF    THZ     F  LSSI- 
DCNT,     OFFICX      op     MANAGEitZMT 

BuDcrr, 

Washington.  DC  ,  Apri\  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Lez  H.  Haicilton. 
House  of  Representatives. 
WashtnuUtn,  DC. 

DCAK   CONflUXSMAM    HAMILTON:    This    U   In 

response  to  your  recent  letter  oi  i  batuUf  of 
Krs.   Mick    wbo   Inquired    about   an   articla 
written  by  Ut.  J«mM  DavUUon  i>t  tta«  N»- 
tloaal  Taxpayer's  Unioo. 
Articles  likjt  Hr.  D^vitiaou't  aie  valuabla 
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sad  fate 
are  very 

the  observ- 

Day  we 

memory, 

of  the  Bal- 

totaUtarian 


of    Baltic 
l>articularly 
the   coura- 
Lithua- 
my  col- 
resolution 
the  fimda- 
dignity  of 
to    aU 


because  they  encourage  people  to  watch  more 
closely  how  their  tax  dollars  are  spent.  The 
size  of  the  Federal  budget  today  makes  It  all 
too  easy  for  questionable  expenditures  to  be 
approved  as  part  of  otherwise  laudable  con- 
gressional programs.  President  Nixon,  as  you 
know,  has  come  under  enormous  pressure 
from  coalitions  of  special  interest  to  con- 
tinue enlarging  the  budget  regardless  of  how 
effectively  our  funds  are  beljig  spent.  But  he 
continues  pressing  for  sensible  spending 
levels. 

Since  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  does  not  monitor  or  audit  Federal 
programs  on  a  project  by  project  basis.  If 
you  are  interested  in  pursuing  the  question 
further,  I  suggest  you  contact  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  get  the  specific  informa- 
tion needed  to  track  the  expenditures,  which 
agency  spent  the  money,  what  year,  who 
the  grant  or  contract  was  awarded  to,  etc., 
and  then  ask  the  agencies  or  individual  who 
approved  them  to  Justify  the  action.  Alter- 
natively you  may  want  to  ask  the  General 
Accounting  OflJce  to  examine  these  uses  of 
ta.x  money. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 

you. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

HAROtO  P.   BBntLE, 

Congressional  Relations. 

In  an  effort  to  check  into  this  matter 
further.  I  recently  wrote  President 
Nixon.  My  letter  follows: 

May  30,  1974. 
President  Riciiasd  M.  Nixon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAK  PBEameNT:  I  have  been  contacted  by 
many  of  my  constituents  from  the  Ninth 
District  of  Indiana  regarding  an  article  which 
appeared  la  the  IndianapolU  Star  on  March 
31.  1974.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  that  news 
article  for  your  Information. 

I  share  my  constituents'  distress  over  this 
particular  account  of  projects  sponsored  by 
the  federal  government.  In  an  effort  to  look 
Into  this  matter  In  deUU,  I  contacted  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  their 
comments  on  the  points  raised  In  the  arti- 
cle. I  received  a  response  from  OMB,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed.  I  feel  that  the  response 
is  moet  unsatisfactory  and,  thus,  am  writing 
to  obtain  your  comments  on  It. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this  re- 
gard and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  HUmilton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House  replied  on  June  3 
1974.  That  letter  follows: 

THr  WHm  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lkk:  I  wlah  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  May  30  letter  to  the  President  concern- 
ing an  article  appearing  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star  written  by  Mr.  James  Davidson  of  tb» 
National  Taxpayers  Union. 

I  not*  that  Mr.  Davidson  does  not  cite  the 
year  of  the  aUeged  expenditure  nor  the  de- 
partment or  agency  of  government  under 
which  the  project  was  Implemented.  As  was 
noted  In  Mr.  Harold  Eberle's  letter  to  you,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  does  not 
monitor  or  audit  Federal  programs  on  a  proj- 
ect basis.  Without  essential  Information,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  track  each  of  these 
charges  to  the  proper  department  or  agency. 
If  this  daU  can  be  obtained,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  endeavor  to  obtain  reaponslve  In- 
formation for  your  constituents. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Max  L.  FaoocBSDoar, 
Deputy  As$iatant  to  the  President. 


The  responses  made  by  OMB  and  the 
White  House  to  the  points  raised  in  Mr. 
Davidson's  article  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  executive  branch,  the 
branch  that  spends  Federal  money,  ap- 
pears unwilling  to  take  the  lead  in  weed- 
ing out  unwarranted  expenditures  from 
the  budget. 

On  the  whole,  of  course,  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  is  spending  Federal  money  for 
programs  which  are  in  the  public  inter- 
est. But  the  preceding  examples  illus- 
trate the  need  for  much  more  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  all  spending.  To  eliminate 
mismanagement  and  to  trim  wasteful 
expenditures,  the  budget  must  be  con- 
tinuously examined. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  im- 
proving the  congressional  method  of 
reviewing  the  budget.  The  Congress  deals 
with  the  budget  without  a  coherent  vision 
of  where  the  Nation  stands  and  where  it 
is  going  and  without  a  clear  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  relationship  of  competing  Fed- 
eral programs,  both  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole.  Instead,  Congress  dismembers 
the  budget  and  sends  pieces  of  it  to  a 
number  of  committees.  No  committee  has 
an  overview  of  the  economic  conditions 
or  a  concept  of  the  overall  budget. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  make  prudent 
decisions  in  light  of  expenditures  and  the 
revenue-outlook,  economic  conditions, 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  and  other 
conditions,  budgetary  reforms  are  neces- 
sary. Principal  among  them  are  these: 

SPENDtNC    SCRtTTlNT 

All  spending  must  be  scrutinized,  and 
especially  military  spending.  A  1974 
analysis  of  defense  costs  showed  that  55 
new  weapcm  systems  have  cost  overrims 
of  $26.3  billion.  In  the  past,  Congress  has 
concentrated  on  exceptional  items  in  the 
defense  budget,  such  as  the  AMB  system, 
the  strategic  bomber,  and  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier.  These  large  items  are 
significant,  but  we  should  focus  even 
more  on  fundamental  questions,  such  as 
the  effectiveness  of  our  forces,  how  they 
are  to  be  supported,  and  the  long-range 
consequences  of  spending  decisions, 
rather  than  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Subsidy  programs  should  be  given  the 
most  careful  and  continuing  scrutiny  to 
eliminate  waste  and  unfair  and  outmoded 
fiscal  favoritism  to  special  interests. 
srxNDiifG  ckhjngs 
A  rigid  expenditure  ceiling  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  Federal  budgetary 
process  is  not  out  of  control  is  necessary. 
It  would  have  the  dual  effect  of  keeping 
the  budget  within  projected  r^.-enue  re- 
ceipts and  dampening  inflationary  pres- 
sures. This  type  of  budgetary  perspective 
also  would  force  attention  to  alternative 
or  substitute  measures  when  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  spending  ceiling. 

LONG-RANGE    VIEW 


Since  moet  important  budget  decisions 
do  not  have  an  immediate  Impact  on  the 
budget,  the  Congre.ss  should  deal  each 
year  with  a  5-year  budget  outlook.  Con- 
gress, through  budget  committees,  should 
hold  hearings  on  this  outlook  and  report 
its  evaluations.  Appropriations,  where 
possible,  should  be  made  a  year  in  ad- 
vance to  permit  better  planning,  while 
other  programs  should  be  shifted  to  ap- 
protM-iatlons  on  a  3-year  basis. 


June  10,  1974. 
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ZERO-BASEO    BUDGET 


Spending  programs  should  be  evalu- 
ated from  the  ground  up  at  least  once 
every  3  years.  This  approach  would  re- 
quire that  agency  appropriations  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  its  program's 
proven  worth.  Too  often,  Congress  sim- 
ply looks  at  the  agency's  appropriation 
last  year,  then  adds  a  little  more  for  the 
current  year. 

CONGBESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT 

The  awesome  size  and  complexity  of 
the  budget  demands  that  budget  com- 
mittees, one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the 
Senate,  be  created  to  assign  spending 
priorities  and  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  rami- 
fications of  the  President's  annual 
budget  request. 

The  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  H.R.  7130,  which  I  sup- 
ported, would  provide  the  kind  of  close 
congressional  inspection  of  the  budget 
we  need.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  should  be  voted  on  in  the 
near  future. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  mechanism 
for  Congress  to  regain  control  over  the 
budget  by  establishing  a  procedure  for 
looking  at  the  budget  as  a  whole  and 
determining  the  desired  levels  of  spend- 
ing, revenues,  deficit  or  surplus,  and  debt 
In  order  to  affect  the  economy  in  the  most 
advantageous  way.  It  would  allow  Con- 
gress to  determine  spending  priorities. 

By  estabhshing  a  Legislative  Budget 
Office  with  the  power  to  obtain  data  di- 
rectly from  executive  agencies,  the  bill 
would  provide  Congress  with  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  information  on  a  par 
with  the  Executive's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  amount  of  uncon- 
trollable spending  would  be  diminished 
by  giving  the  Appropriations  Committee 
authority  to  rescind  appropriations  and 
jurisdiction  over   backdoor  spending. 

The  bill  would  allow  Congress  to  decide 
on  competing  claims  on  the  budget  in 
some  comprehensive  manner,  rather 
than  in  isolation  from  one  another  as  is 
the  case  now  when  Congress  acts  on 
various  appropriations  bills  separately 
and  over  a  number  of  months. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  provide  a 
needed  check  on  unrestrained  Govern- 
ment spending.  Hopefully,  the  legislation 
will  also  assure  the  taxpaying  public  that 
Federal  spending  is  responsibly  handled 
and  not  out  of  control. 


STAR-NEWS      ARTICLE      PRESENTS 
ACCURATE  PICTURE  OF  ST.  CROIX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  'Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  dk 
Lugo)   Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fre- 
quently questioned  by  my  colleagues  con- 
cerning conditions  on  St.  Croix  in  the 
Virgin  Islsmds.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Star-News  of  Jime  9,  1974, 
in  the  Record.  This  account  tells  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  on  this 
beautiful  Island  and  the  optimism  which 
Is  building  for  its  Tuture.  TTie  article 
notes  that  those  found  grillty  of  the  vio- 


lent acts  almost  2  years  ago,  which  trig- 
gered the  negative  publicity  St.  Croix  has 
received  in  the  recent  past,  are  in  jail 
with  eight  successive  hfe  Imprisonment 
terms.  The  police  department  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  has  received  greatly 
improved  equipment  and  training  in 
modem  law  enforcement  technique.  In 
addition,  no  acts  of  violence  against 
tourists  have  taken  place  since  1972. 

The  daughter  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
has  been  teaching  school  on  St.  Croix 
for  over  a  year,  and  many  others  report 
constituent  interest  in  opportunities  on 
the  island.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  Housj  to  read  this  article,  and  I 
hope  as  many  as  possible  wUl  visit  St. 
Croix  in  the  coming  months. 

The  article  follows : 

St.   Croix   Fights  Image 
(By  Betty  Ross) 

St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. — "St.  CroIx 
Is  going  to  be  booming  In  about  a  year.  It 
has  a  bigger  future  than  any  other  Island 
in  the  Caribbean.  And  I  know  them  all,  from 
Cuba  to  Trinidad." 

This  optimistic  comment  comes  from  Erik 
Lawaetz,  hotel  owner  and  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Danish  families  on  St.  Croix. 

The  unfavorable  publicity  following  the 
murder  of  eight  tourists  at  Fountain  Valley 
Golf  Covirse  In  September,  1972,  has  hit  the 
Island  In  Its  collective  pocketbook.  Some 
shopowners  have  shortsightedly  sold  their 
businesses  and  returned  to  the  mainland. 
Hotels  that  normally  operate  at  capacity 
from  Christmas  to  Easter  now  have  occu- 
pancy rates  ranging  between  10  percent  and 
30  percent. 

Although  most  hotel  owners  aren't  cutting 
their  rates,  they  are  upgrading  accommoda- 
tions so  you  get  a  better  room  for  less  money 
than  before. 

After  a  week  on  the  Island,  a  visitor  begins 
to  wonder  whether  some  of  the  stories  of 
racial  tension  and  unrest  are  exaggerated. 

Consider  the  following  examples:  A  local 
resident  never  locks  her  door  and.  In  fact, 
admits  that  she  doesn't  even  know  where  her 
house  key  Is.  And  she's  not  bothering  to  look 
for  it. 

The  owner  of  a  condominium  apartment 
overlooking  the  Caribbean  says  she  feels  per- 
fectly safe  at  all  times  and  echoes  the  "open 
door"  policy. 

A  black  bartender  is  sure  St.  Croix  will 
come  out  of  Its  economic  doldrums  stronger 
than  ever.  "We  must  all  put  our  hands  to- 
gether," he  says. 

And  the  same  upbeat  theme  Is  repeated  by 
a  black  taxi  driver  as  he  says  "We're  going 
to  make  It." 

So  far,  this  U.S.  territory  has  successfully 
resisted  efforts  to  bring  gambling  to  the  Is- 
land. And  some  pec^le  think  gambling  In- 
terests are  behind  the  bad  publicity.  A  young 
graduate  student  disagrees,  however,  and 
says  simply  "Sensationalism  seUs  newspa- 
pers." 

According  to  Lawaetz,  St.  Croix's  economic 
troubles  coincided  with  sensational  press  re- 
ports of  the  Fountain  Valley  trials  last  Au- 
gust. The  five  defendants,  all  now  behind 
bars,  were  sentenced  to  eight  successive  life 
Imprisonment  terms  each.  Lawaetz's  hotel, 
St.  Croix  by  the  Sea,  received  900  cancella- 
tions In  two  weeks  and  other  hotels  were 
similarly  hard  hit. 

Today  the  Island's  police  force  Is  larger — 
up  from  60  three  years  ago  to  140  now — 
and  better  trained. 

Gov.  Melvln  Evans  and  other  officials  point 
out  that  there  have  been  no  Incidents  of 
violence  affecting  tourists  In  two  years.  They 
say  St.  Oroix  Is  safe  and  they're  hoping  a 
series    of    familiarization    toura    for    trav«l 


agents  and  Journalists  wUl  help  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  Virgin  Islands  again. 

True,  this  Island  paradise  has  its  share  of 
social  and  economic  problems.  Discontented 
young  Viet  Nam  veterans — Including  mem- 
bers of  the  Island's  leading  famUies — have 
sparked  some  of  the  trouble.  Faint  stirrings 
of  black  consciousness  echo  similar  rum- 
blings on  other  Caribbean  islands. 

Mainland  problems,  such  as  drug  addic- 
tion and  burglaries,  have  filtered  Into  the 
Island  culture.  But  the  average  vacationer 
sees  no  signs  of  trouble — other  than  the  mute 
testimony  of  uncrowded  beaches  and  half- 
empty  hotels  smd  restaurants. 

Lqcal  residents  are  friendly  and  courteous. 
Whether  In  giving  directions  or  In  solving 
more  complicated  problems,  they  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  helpful. 

For  example,  I  bought  a  painting  by  Roy 
Lawaetz,  Erik's  talented  young  artist  son. 
At  departure  time,  we  discovered  the  paint- 
ting  was  too  large  to  fit  in  the  car  taking  us 
to  the  airport.  Another  driver  nearby  volun- 
teered to  take  the  picture,  at  no  charge.  In 
his  station  wagon.  When  we  reached  the  air- 
port, my  painting  was  already  there,  safelv 
enclosed  behind  the  Eastern  Airlines  ticket 
counter. 

St.  Croix  has  faced  adversity  before  and 
Cruzans  believe  they're  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing a  comeback  once  again.  Seven  flags — 
Spanish,  British,  Dutch,  French,  Maltese, 
Danish  and  American — have  flown  over  St. 
Croix.  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  since  lU 
discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus  In  1493. 

The  United  States  bought  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, which  Include  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  as  weU  as  St.  Croix,  from  Denmark  In 
1917. 

Mostly,  St.  Croix  Is  an  Informal  sort  of 
place  with  a  relaxed  attitude  toward  the 
clock  and  mainland  pressures. 

One  can  browse  In  duty-free  shops  in 
Christiansted  and  Frederiksted.  There's 
Whim  Greathouse,  a  restored  18th-century 
plantation  and  museum.  And  there's  snorkel- 
Ing  at  Buck  Island  Reef,  plus  sailing,  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  swimmii^  in  turquoise  Carib- 
bean waters.  The  tennis  craze  Is  catching  on 
and  several  hotels  now  boast  brand-new 
courts. 

Durmg  most  of  the  Islands  hlstorj',  sugar 
was  king.  Now  tourism  Is  the  king'  queen 
and  crown  prince  of  St.  Crotx. 

St.  Croix  has  become  increasingly  popular 
with  retirees,  drawn  by  the  mild  climate, 
spectacular  scenery  and  friendliness  of  the 
natives.  As  a  result,  within  the  last  decade, 
scores  of  condominiums  and  strikingly  mod- 
ern homes — ^many  of  which  can  be  rented — 
have  mushroomed. 

According  to  a  local  guidebook,  "Sunburn 
Is  the  greatest  single  threat  to  your  weU- 
belng  In  the  Virgin  Islands. "  If  the  optimism 
of  Erik  Lawaetz  and  others  Is  correct,  that 
sentence  wlU  soon  sum  up  the  perils  of  St. 
Croix  again. 


H.R.  12004  AND  S.  3399— BILLS  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  STATUTORY  SYS- 
TEM TO  GOVERN  THE  NATION'S 
SECURITY  CLASSIFICATTON  AC- 
TIVITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alkxandkr)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  on  which  I  serve,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHKAD » ,  testified  before  the  Seiutte 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  our  security  clas- 
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sification  system  within 
branch. 

The  Moorhead  bill  is 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Lei; 
Montana    <S.    3399)    and 
House  by  myself  and  23  otjier 
iH.R.  12004). 

Our  subcommittee  has 
intense  study  of  the  secur^y 
tion  system  and  has  held 
of  hearings  during  the 
gresses  on  this  important 
suiting   in   the   unanimous 
House  Report  93-221  by  th< 
ernment  Operations 
1973.    This   legislation 
major  recommendation  of 
the  need  for  replacing  the 
utive  Order  11652  with  a 
will  pro%-ide  a  workable 
forceable  classification 
safeguard  our  truly  vital 
fense  secrets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at 
the  Record  the  full  text 
MooRHEADs  statement: 
Statement   bt  Hon.  William 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  tfee 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  t< 
you  the  Important  legislation 
sidering  at  these  hearings. 

aiSTOaiCAI.  BACKCROdND 

A.^  you  know,  the  House  Sul  committee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Govei  nment  Infor- 
mation and  Its  predecessor  ur  its  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representai  Ive 
Moss  of  California  first  began 
of  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  security 
classification  system  In  1956.  P  ibllc  hearings 
by  the  Moes  Subcommittee  sp  anned  a  two- 
year  period,  centering  on  the 
.apartment.  In  June  1968,  the  (Committee  Is- 
sued H.  Rept.  1884  (85th  Coi%ress,  2d  Ses- 
sion) setting  forth  extensive 
conclusions  of  Its  investlgatl<4w  and  hear- 
ings on  the  classification  syst<  m.  It  made  a 
number  of  sweeping  recojnmendatlons 
which — if  tliey  bad  been  fully 
by  Executive  branch  offlclaia— might  well 
have  brought  about  enough  i  dmlnistrative 
reforms  to  have  avoided  the  "sfcurlty  classl 
ficatlon  mess,"  belatedly  addretsed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  tn  March  1972.  wlien  he  Issued 
Executive  Order  11652.  Follow  up  Investlga 
tlons,  bearings,  and  studies  by 
mitte*  during  the  late  1950s  ai  d  early  1960's 
produced  additional  evidence  of  widespread 
abuse  of  the  security  clas8ifl(  atlon  system 
then  cperaUng  under  Executlv;  Order  10501 
and  resulted  in  still  mare  strangly  worded 
crlticlsme  of  the  system  in  Committee  re- 
ports and  additional  strong  recc  mmendations 
for  reforms. 

As  a  result  of  our  Committee 
regulations  were  amended  durltg  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  Administrations.  Both 
Presidents  amended  the  basic  ISsecutlve  Or- 
der 10501  in  an  attempt  to  briig  some  order 
out  of  the  classification  diaos.  Unfortu 
nately,  these  efforts  did  little  in 
to  bring  about  any  effective  n  forms  In  the 
system.  Hundreds  of  thousan4lB  of  stamp - 
happy  bureaucrats  In  dozeni; 
agencies — often  with  little  regard  for  classi- 
fication criteria — continued  U  apply  TOP 
SECRET,  SECRET,  and  CONFIDENTIAL 
marldngs  to  millions  of  pieces  cf  paper.  Lock 
files  bulged  to  the  breaking  poitit  and  the  In 
creased  use  of  photocopy  macl  lines  in  gov 
ernment  during  the  1960'8  male  it  difficult 
for  GSA  to  keep  an  adequate 'inventory  of 
security  filing  cabinets  to  meet  the  demands 
for  more  and  more  storage  smee.  Nobody 
really  knows  Jus*  how  many 'hundreds  of 
millions  or  even  blllioB.s  of  govetnment  docu- 
nients  were  classified  over  thlslio  or  15  year 
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span,  how  much  it  cost  the  taxpayer*,  and 
what  the  overall  conser.uences  might  have 
been.  Obviously,  the  more  indiscriminate  the 
use  of  the  classification  stamp  becomes — the 
more  difficult  It  becomes  to  provide  the  de- 
gree of  protection  needed  to  safeguard  those 
relatively  few  truly  vital  national  defense 
secrets  on  which  our  well-being  (and  per- 
haps survival  as  a  nation)  may  ultimately 
depend. 

Mr.  Chnlrman,  for  purposes  of  this  histor- 
ical perspective  In  the  Committee's  consid- 
eration of  legislation  in  this  field,  I  feel  that 
it  is  important  to  review  some  of  the  key 
fjudings  and  recommendations  of  our  House 
Subcommittee's  hearings  reports  during  the 
1950's.  Some  of  these  statements  apply  so 
clearly  to  our  present  situation  In  1974  that 
they  could  have  been  written  yesterday.  For 
e.xample.  our  Committee  said  in  its  1968 
report : 

"Never  before  in  our  democratic  form  of 
government  has  the  need  for  candor  been  so 
great.  The  Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the 
danger  of  withholding  information  merely 
because  the  facts  fall  to  fit  a  predetermined 
'policy.'  Withholding  for  any  reason  other 
than  true  military  security  Inevitably  results 
in  the  loss  of  public  confidence — or  a  great- 
er tragedy.  Unfortunately,  In  no  other  part 
of  our  Government  has  it  been  so  easy  to 
substitute  secrecy  for  candor  and  to  equate 
suppression    with    security." 

In  that  same  report,  the  Committee  also 
observed : 

"•  *  •  In  a  conflict  between  the  right  to 
know  and  the  need  to  protect  true  military 
secrets  from  a  potential  enemy,  there  can  be 
no  valid  argument  against  secrecy.  The  right 
to  know  has  suffered,  however,  in  the 
confusion  over  the  demarcation  between  se- 
crecy for  true  security  reasons  and  se- 
crecy for  'policy'  reasons.  The  proper  imposi- 
tion of  secrecy  in  some  situations  la  a  matter 
of  judgment.  Although  an  official  faces  dis- 
ciplinary action  for  the  failure  to  classify  in- 
formation which  should  be  secret,  no  In- 
stance has  been  found  of  an  official  being 
disciplined  for  classifying  material  which 
should  have  been  made  public.  The  tendency 
to  'play  It  safe'  and  use  the  secrecy  stamp, 
has,  therefore,  been  virtually  Inevitable  .  .  ." 

In  November  1957,  testimony  before  our 
Subcommittee,  Vice  Admiral  John  N.  Hos- 
klns,  then  the  Department  of  Defense's  Di- 
rector of  Declassification  Policy,  said: 

"*  •  •  When  you  overclasslfy,  you  weaken 
the  whole  security  system.  *  •  •  Throughout 
the  180  years  of  our  Government,  however,  I 
have  never  known  a  man  to  l)e  court-mar- 
tialed for  overclasslfylng  a  paper,  and  that 
Is  the  reason,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  in  the 
mess  we  are  In  today.  •  •   »  " 

A  nvimber  of  Important  and  far-reaching 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch  in  Its  1958  report.  Among  them 
were  the  following: 

"1.  The  President  .should  make  effective  the 
classification  appeals  procedure  under  sec- 
tion 16  of  Executive  Order  10601  and  provide 
for  a  realistic,  Independent  appraisal  of  com- 
plaints against  overclassiflcatlon  and  unjus- 
tified withholding  of  Information. 

"2.  The  President  should  make  r  andatory 
the  marking  of  each  classified  document  with 
the  future  date  or  event  after  which  it  wUl 
l>e  reviewed  or  automatlcaUy  downgraded  or 
declassified. 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  set  a 
reasonable  date  for  the  declassification  of  the 
huge  backlog  of  clasaifled  Information,  with 
a  minimum  of  exceptions. 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  direct 
that  disciplinary  action  be  taken  in  cases 
of  overclassiflcatlon. 

"5.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  com- 
pletely divorce  from  the  Office  of  Security 
Review  the  function  of  ceosorshlp  for  policy 
reasons  and  should  require  that  all  changes 
made  or  suggested  in  speeches,  article*  and 


other  informational  material  be  In  writing 
and  state  clearly  whether  the  changes  are 
for  security  or  policy  reasons. 

"6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  estab- 
lish more  adeqtiate  procedures  for  airing  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  mUitary  services  before  a  final 
policy  decision  is  mode. 

"7.  The  Congress  shoxild  reaffirm  and 
strengthen  provisions  In  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  giving  positive  assurance  to  the 
Secretaries  a:id  the  military  leaders  of  the 
services  that  they  will  not  be  penalized  in 
any  way  if,  on  their  own  initiative,  they 
Inform  the  Congress  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion after  a  policy  decision  has  been  made." 

The  report  likewise  pointed  out: 

"  •  •  •  Despite  some  Improvements,  the 
Defense  Department's  security  classification 
still  Is  geared  to  a  policy  under  which  an 
official  faces  stem  punishment  for  failure 
to  use  a  secrecy  stamp  but  faces  no  such 
punishment  for  abusing  the  prlvUege  of  se- 
crecy, even  to  hide  controversy,  error,  or 
dishonesty." 

The  so-called  Coolldge  Committee  estab- 
lished by  Defense  Secretary  Wilson  In  Au- 
gust 1956,  to  study  the  causes  of  DOD  "leaks" 
and  their  relationship  to  the  security  classi- 
fication system  made  similar  findings  in  its 
November   1956,  report: 

••»  .  .  xbe  two  major  shortcomings  In  the 
operation  of  the  classification  system  are 
overclassiflcatlon  and  deliberate  unauthor- 
ized disclosures.  We  further  conclude  that 
little,  if  any  progress  can  be  made  nrithout  a 
successful  attack  on  these  major  shortcom- 
ings." 

The  report  said  that  It  had  found  "a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  Pentagon  officials  to  'play 
It  safe'  and  overclasslfy;  an  abuse  of  secu- 
rity to  classify  administrative  matters;  at- 
tempts to  classify  the  unclaaslflable;  con- 
fusion from  basing  security  on  shifting 
foreign  policy;  and  a  failure  to  declassify  ma- 
terial which  no  longer  requires  a  secrecy 
label." 

The  Coolldge  Committee  Informed  Secre- 
tary Wilson  that  unnecessary  and  improper 
secrecy  had  reached  such  "serious  propor- 
tions" that  It  was  undermining  confidence 
In  the  entire  security  system  and  leading  to 
the  very  "leaks"  that  Secretary  Wilson 
sought  to  prevent.  The  report  stated : 

"For  all  these  reasons  overclassiflcatlon 
has  reached  serious  proportions.  The  result 
Is  not  only  that  the  system  falls  to  supply  to 
the  public  Information  which  Its  proper 
operation  would  supply,  but  the  system  has 
become  so  overloaded  that  proper  protec- 
tion of  Information  which  should  be  pro- 
tected has  suffered.  The  press  regards  the 
stamp  of  claselflcation  with  feelings  which 
vary  from  indifference  to  active  contempt. 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense  Itself  the 
mass  of  classified  papers  has  Inevitably  re- 
sulted In  a  casual  attitude  toward  classtfied 
Information,  at  least  on  the  part  of  many." 

In  Its  1962  report  on  the  stattus  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10501  (H.  Rept.  2456.  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session)  our  Committee  stated: 

"...  two  of  the  most  important  security 
problems  which  the  committee  has  discussed 
over  the  years  stfll  remain  to  be  solved. 
There  are  strict  penalties  for  failure  to  pro- 
tect a  document  which  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  Nation's  security,  but  there  are  no 
penalties  for  those  secrecy  minded  Govern- 
ment officials  who  abuse  the  classification 
system  by  withholding.  In  the  name  of  secu- 
rity, all  sorts  of  administrative  documents.  A 
security  system  which  carries  no  penAlties  for 
usUig  secrecy  stMnps  to  bide  errors  in  judg- 
ment, waste.  Inefficiency,  or  worse.  Is  per- 
version of  tfue  security.  The  praise-worthy 
slogan  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara — 
•when  hi  doubt,  ■nnderclasslfy' — has  little 
effect  when  there  ts  absolutely  no  penalty  to 
prevent  aacrecy  from  being  used  to  Inaorc  Is- 
cUvldual  Job  aecurtty  rather  than  national 
military  security. 
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"The  committee  strongly  urges,  therefore, 
that  the  Defense  Department  establish  ad- 
ministrative penalties  for  misuse  ot  the 
security  system,  for  waXiX  the  generalizations 
about  the  public's  right  to  know  are  backed 
up  by  specific  rules  and  regulations — untU 
set  penalties  are  established  for  abuse  of  the 
classification  system — fine  promises  and 
friendly  phrases  cannot  dispel  the  fear  that 
information  which  has  no  effect  on  the  Na- 
tlons  security  is  being  hidden  by  secrecy 
stamps." 

Such  administrative  penalties  were  sub- 
sequently established  by  tlie  Department  of 
Defense  In  regulations  and  were  reasserted 
In  President  NUons  Executive  Order  11652  In 
1972.  Our  studies  show,  however,  that — to 
this  very  day — not  one  penalty,  reprimand, 
or  otli«-  administrative  action  has  ever  been 
taken  against  an  official  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  overclassiflcatlon  abuses.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  old  adage  "when  in  doubt, 
overclasslfy"  still  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Subcommittees  repeated  Indictments 
of  the  security  classification  sjrstem  as  ad- 
ministered under  Presidential  Executive  Or- 
der 11501  were  also  concurred  In  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  his  March  8.  1972  statement 
that  accompanied  the  text  of  his  new  Execu- 
tive Order  11652.  He  said : 

"Unfortunately,  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion which  has  evolved  in  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  open 
and  democratic  society,  allowing  too  many 
papers  to  be  classified  for  too  long  a  time. 
The  controls  which  have  been  Imposed  on 
classification  authority  have  proved  unwork- 
able, and  classification  has  frequently  served 
to  conceal  bureaucratic  mistakes  or  to  pre- 
vent embarrassment  to  officials  and  adminis- 
trations." 

RECENT     HOUSE     COMMITTEE     INVESTIGATIONS 

The  publication  of  the  ao-called  "Pentagon 
Papers"  in  June  1971,  triggered  a  new  series 
of  hearings  and  investigations  by  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion SubCMnmittee  into  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  security  classification  system.  We 
held  seven  days  of  hearings  in  June  and 
July  of  that  year,  taking  testimony  from  Ex- 
ecutive branch  officials  responsible  for  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  from  medU  representa- 
tives, legal  scholars,  and  other  experts  on 
classification. 

These  hearings  were  followed  by  another 
six  days  of  testimony  in  May  1972,  In  which 
our  Subcommittee  explored  every  facet  of 
classification  procedure,  regulations,  opera- 
tional details,  and  also  probed  into  the  pro- 
visions erf  the  new  Executive  Order  11652, 
which  had  been  Issued  in  March  1972,  but 
which  bad  not  yet  taken  effect.  Again,' wit- 
nesses from  key  Executive  agencies  most 
heavily  involved  In  security  classifications  ac- 
tivities testified,  along  with  well-informed 
outside  experu  In  this  field. 

The  resulto  otf  these  1971-1972  hearings  are 
contained  in  our  unanimous  Committee  re- 
port of  May  22,  1973,  (H.  Rept.  93-221).  This 
comprehensive  113  page  document  deals  with 
every  aspect  of  the  security  classification  sys- 
tem. It  traces  the  historical  development  of 
the  present  system  and  documents  In  great 
detail  Its  major  shortcomings.  It  also  calls 
attention  to  structural  deficiencies  of  the 
new  ExecuUve  Ch-der  11662,  most  of  which 
have  been  borne  out  by  our  Subcommittee's 
oversight  of  Its  operation  during  the  past 
two  years.  Since  copies  of  this  report  are 
available  to  Senators  and  staff,  I  win  only 
briefly  comment  on  Its  conclusions,  but  com- 
mend to  you  a  careful  reading  of  pages  100- 
103  erf  the  report.  Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the 
major  points  we  made : 

•_Over  the  years,  the  committee's  findings 
and  concliisions  have  documented  wide- 
spread overclassiflcatlon,  abuses  In  the  use 
01  the  classification  stamps,  and  other  serious 
defects  in  the  aptn^Aon  of  the  security 
classification  system.  Theee  committee  docxi- 


ments  have  revealed  dangerous  shortcomings 
of  a  system  that  has  been  administratively 
loose  and  uncoordinated,  tinenforced  and  per- 
haps unenforceable.  It  has  functioned  in  a 
way  to  deny  public  access  to  essential  infor- 
mation. It  has  spawned  a  strangling  mass  of 
classified  documents  that  finally  weakened 
and  threatened  a  breakdown  of  the  entire 
system. 

"These  same  committee  reports  have  re- 
peatedly made  constructive  recommendations 
to  executive  agencies  to  help  correct  the  ad- 
ministrative and  judgmental  deficiencies  of 
the  security  classification  system.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Integrity  of  the  system  aiid 
for  the  taxpayers  who  must  pay  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  keep  the  classification 
machine  running,  many  of  these  recommen- 
dations have  gone  unheeded. " 
The  report  also  states: 
"The  committee  believes  that  there  is  an 
unquestioned  need  for  Federal  agencies  to 
avoid  the  release  or  dissemination  to  the 
public  of  certain  sensitive  types  of  Informa- 
tion, the  safeguarding  of  which  Is  truly  vital 
to  protecting  the  national  defense  and  to 
maintain  necessary  confidentiality  of  deal- 
ings between  our  country  and  foreign  na- 
tions. 

"The  committee  also  believes,  however,  that 
the  Nation  Is  strengthened  when  the  Amer- 
ican public  Is  Informed  on  matters  Involving 
our  international  commitments  and  defense 
posture  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  our  overriding  security  require- 
ments. Our  fundamental  liberties  are  en- 
dangered whenever  abuses  in  the  security 
system  occiu-.  Within  these  constraints,  when 
information  that  should  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  people  is  unnecessarUy  withheld  by  Gov- 
ernment— for  whatever  the  reason — our  rep- 
resentative system  Is  undermined  and  our 
people  become  less  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves the  stewardship  of  Government  offi- 
cials. Information  Is  essential  to  knowl- 
edge— and  knowledge  is  the  basis  for  polit- 
ical power.  Under  our  governmental  system, 
maximum  access  to  information  must,  there- 
fore, always  reside  firmly  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  people." 

Based  on  more  than  a  decade  of  careful 
Investigation,  months  of  public  hearings, 
staff  studies,  and  many  dozens  of  reports. 
the  Hovise  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations unanimously  recommended  in  this 
1973  report  as  follows: 

"The  committee  therefore  strongly  recom- 
mends that  legislation  providing  for  a  statu- 
tory security  classification  system  should  be 
considered  and  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It 
should  apply  to  all  executive  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  tat  the  clasatflca- 
tlon,  protection,  and  ultimate  declassifica- 
tion of  sensitive  information  vital  to  our  N*. 
tlon's  defense  and  foreign  policy  Interestff* 
Such  a  law  should  clearly  reaffirm  the  right 
of  conunlttees  of  Congress  to  obtain  all  clas- 
sified Information  held  by  the  executive 
branch  when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, such  Information  is  relevant  to  Its 
legislative  or  Investigative  jurisdiction.  The 
law  should  also  make  certain  that  commit- 
tees of  Congress  will  not  be  Impeded  In  the 
full  exercise  of  their  oversight  re^onslbili- 
ties  over  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  classification  system." 

CLASSIFICATION  RXFORM   LEGISLATION 

To  carry  out  the  mandate  of  our  CtMnmlt- 
tee,  I  Introduced  H.R.  13004  with  34  House 
co-sponsors  last  December.  It  is  drafted  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Freedom  erf  Information 
Act  (6  U£.C.  662).  President  Nixon— In  Issu- 
ing Executive  Cfrder  11662— directly  Unked 
his  authority  for  Its  Issuance  to  that  Act. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  this  Is  the  appro- 
priate part  of  the  present  law  for  any  statu- 
tory security  classification  program.  A  Mem- 
ber of  this  SubCMnmittee,  Senator  Lee  Met- 
calf, was  kind  enough  to  introduce  an  iden- 
tical measure — S.  3399— so  that  It  could  be 


considered    by    this    Subcommittee    during 
these  hearings.  Our  Subcommittee  has  also 
planned  hearings  on  HJl.  13004  next  month. 
Of   course,   you   are  presently  considering 
several  other  bills  that  would  deal  In  various 
ways  with  the  overall  security  classification 
problem.  They  are  reprinted  and  analyzed  In 
your  excellent  Committee  Print  so  I  win  lim- 
it my  commeLts  to  the  legislative  direction 
taken  In  HJi.  13004  and  S.  3399.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  I  am   totally  persuaded  by 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence 
produced  during   our  exhaustive  studies  of 
this  problem   that   Congress   must   enact   a 
statutory   security   classification   mechanism 
to  effectively  bring  order  and  rationality  out 
of  the  present  chaotic  system.  I  feel  that  this 
Is  absolutely  essential,  not  only  from  an  effi- 
cient administrative  or  operational  need,  but 
more  Importantly,  from  the  critical  public 
policy  requirements  inherent  in  the  effective 
functioning  of  a  classification  system.  It  must 
provide  maximum  protection  to  our  Nation's 
truly  vital  defense  secrets,  affording  sufficient 
levels  of  selectivity  to  maintain  the  overall 
integrity  of  the  entire  system.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  provide  sxifflcient  declasslQca- 
tion  flexibility  to  permit  the  Federal  govern- 
ment   to   share — as   fully   as   possible — with 
the    American    public    who    foots    the    blU 
those   marginal  types  of  Information  about 
our  defense  and  foreign  policy  commitments 
that  win  enable  an  citizens  to  better  under- 
stand  governmental   policies   In   these   vital 
areas.   This  Is   an   absolute  essential   If  any 
representative  system  Is  to  retain  that  degree 
of  public  acceptance  and  support  for  its  poli- 
cies  on    which    Its    survival    ultimately   de- 
pends. The  need  to  protect  and  reassert  pub- 
lic's "right  to  know"  cannot  be  over  empha- 
sized In  these  troubled  times  when  domestic 
crises  have  seriously  undermined  the  credi- 
bility  of  our  highest   governmental   leaders 
and  the  very  Institution  of  government  in 
the  United  States.  Polls,  these  days,  clearly 
show  that   governmental  officials  rank  well 
below  garbage  collectors  on  the  public  con- 
fidence scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  serious  Constitutional  argimient  that 
Congress — If  It  so  determines — does  not  have 
the  authority  to  enact  a  security  classifica- 
tion statute  to  supersede  any  Executive  Or- 
der system  to  govern  the  activities  of  Execu- 
tive agencies  In  this  area.  There  was  consid- 
erable testimony  in  our  hearings  from  out- 
standing legal  authorities  and  other  wit- 
nesses to  support  this  view.  Including  a  pres- 
ent and  former  Supreme  Court  Justice — Jus- 
tice Rehlnqulst  and  former  Justice  Goldberg. 
Moreover,  we  have  carefully  studied  the  op- 
eration ot  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
own  Internal  statutory  classification  proce- 
dure— Section  142  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  U.8.C.  2162)— and  have  com- 
mented favorably  in  our  report  on  its  opera- 
tional effectiveness,  (see  pp.  96-99  of  H  Rent 
93-221). 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  Con- 
gress take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  proceed, 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  enact  a 
workable,  effective,  and  comprehensive  law 
to  govern  the  operation  of  the  security  clas- 
siSeatlon  system  within  the  Executive 
branch.  I  am  not  totally  wedded  to  the 
unique  approach  to  thb  objective  contained 
In  H.R.  12004  and  3.  3399.  although  I  feel 
that  It  has  many  advantages.  There  are  ex- 
cellent approaches  contained  In  other  meas- 
ures which  you  have  before  you.  I  coxild  en- 
thusiastically supix)rt  and  actively  work 
for  passage  in  the  House  of  any  reasonable 
bill  that  would  make  the  needed  reforms 
In  the  present  Executive  Order  system.  This 
is  because  I  am  convtQced  that  no  Executive 
Order,  lacking  the  full  authority  of  law  ano 
vigorous  oversight  by  the  Congress,  can  cope 
with  the  vast  classification  bureaucracy  that 
has  spawned  the  present  classification  mess. 
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This  Is  the  clear  message  of 
of  oversight  work  by  our 

Whatever  form  such  legislatidn 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  should 
full   Judicial   review  of  Executl  re 
tion  decisions.  Hopefully, 
an  important  step  in  this 
acting  pending  amendments  to 
cf    Information   Act    (H.R.    124 
providing  auth(»lty  to  the 
in   camera  classified   document! 
be  exempt  from  public  dlsclosur  i 
section    (b)(l»    of   Section    552 
la  addition,  it  is  of  the  utmoei 
that   such    judicial    review    in 
matters  also  be  extended  to  cert|iln 
of     the    Classification    Review 
established   by   H.R.   12004  and 
by    other    similar    entitles    tha ; 
created  under  other  pending  bll 
Committee.  Only  in  this  way 
to  correct  the  pitfalls  in  the 
tion,  described  by  Justice  Potte^ 
the  Mink  case,  where  there  la  ' 
question  an  Executive  decision 
document  'secret',  however  cynjcal 
or  even   corrupt  that  decision 
been." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU  limit 
of  my  testimony  to  a  discussloi 
proach    to    a   security   classification 
taken  in  H.R.  12004  and  S.  3399. 
measure   is  actually  a   refined 
•discussion"  bUl.  H.R.  15172, 
duced   in   May    1972.   Helpful 
that   measure   received   from   a 
experts  in  the  classification  flelc 
incori>orated  into  H.R.  12004 
cember  when  It  was  introducec 
valuable  suggestions  for 
have   been  forthcoming.   These 
technical  defects  in  the  measure 
corrected  and  incorporated  into 
after  oxir  Subcommittee  hearing^ 
completed. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  ke<  provisions 
of  H Jt.  12004 — S.  3399.  they  foil<  w  the  basic 
criteria  for  any  effective  securit  y  classifica- 
tion system,  set  forth  at  pages  100-101  of 
H    Kept.  93-221.  The  bill; 

Strictly  confines  classification 
defense      information      to 
"Secret",  and  "Confidential 
the  level  of  damage  to  the 
that  would   be  caused  by  Its 
disclosure: 

Limits  original  "Top  Secret" 
to  only  the  Department  of  Stat4 
Including  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Energy   Commission,   and 
within  the  Executive  OflBce  of 

Limits  original    "Secret"   cl 
only  Departments  and  agencies 
and    the   Department   of    Justlci 
and  Transportation: 

Limits    original    "Confidential 
tion  to  the  Departments  and 
above  and  the  Etep&rtment  of 
the    National    Aeronautics    and 
ministration; 

Provides  for  a  strict  limitation 
top  officials  in  each  of  the 
agencies  listed  above  as   to   w 
else   the   authority   to   classify 
Such  officials  shall  be  held  fully 
and  shall  be  subject  to  reprlm&n^ 
disciplinary  action  for 
other  violations  of  regulations; 

Requires  a  3-year  downgradln  ; 
for  most  types  of  classified  natl 
information — 1    year  from   "Top 
"Secret,"  1  year  from  "Secret"  to 
tial,"  and  1  year  from  "Confident 
classified  state,  and  transfer  to 
Archives,  where  It  wotild  then  b< 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Fre^om 
formation  Act. 
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It  authorizes  a  procedural  "savings  clause" 
that  could  be  applied  narrowly  to  certain 
types  of  highly  sensitive  national  defense 
information  when  invoked  by  the  executive 
department  or  the  President,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  independent  Classification 
Review  Commission  created  under  the  legis- 
lation; 

National  defense  information  previously 
classified  is  subject  to  an  automatic  declassi- 
fication procedure  after  a  period  of  15  years, 
except  for  highly  sensitive  data  subject  to 
an  automatic  declassification  procedure  after 
a  period  of  15  years,  except  for  highly  sensi- 
tive data  subject  to  the  "savings  clause" 
procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  unlqu? 
feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  creation  of 
and  broad  authority  conferred  upon  an  In- 
dependent regulatory  body  called  the  Clas.sl- 
fication  Review  Commission  (CRCi . 

The  specific  provisions  I  refer  to  are  on 
pages  14-27  of  the  bill  (subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  of  Section  3).  Other  duties  of  the  CRC 
are  spelled  out  on  pages  11-14  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Briefly,  the  CRC  would  be  delegated  wide 
regulatory  and  quasl-adjudlcatory  powers 
over  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  secu- 
rity classification  system  as  it  functions 
within  the  various  Executive  agencies  hav- 
ing such  classification  authority.  It  would 
consist  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Initial  terms  would  be 
s'aggered  at  3.  5,  and  7  years.  No  member 
cf  the  Commission  could  serve  more  than 
one  term  nor  actively  engage  In  any  other 
field  of  endeavor.  Of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed. In  the  three  classes  terms,  three 
members  would  be  appointed  from  a  list 
recommended  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.>;e, 
three  from  a  list  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
as  chosen  by  the  President.  The  Commis- 
sion would  .select  its  own  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  for  a  two  year  term,  appoint 
an  Executive  Secretary,  General  Counsel,  and 
employ  other  neces-sary  staff  to  carry  out  Its 
duties. 

The  Commlselon  would  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  be  adhered  to  by  all  Executive  agen- 
cies having  security  classification  authority, 
would  police  these  regulatlonr,  prescribing 
administrative  reprimand  and  other  penal- 
ties for  violations  (Including  overclasslflca- 
tion),  and  would  adjudicate  requests  from 
agencies  for  exemptions  from  automatic 
downgrading  and  declassification  schedules 
for  certain  sensitive  types  of  classified  in- 
formation. It  would  also  Investigate,  upon 
complaint,  allegations  of  Improper  classifi- 
cation by  Executive  agencies,  initiated  by 
private  citizens  (Including  the  news  media), 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  others. 

It  would  be  empowered  to  hold  bearings 
and  Issue  decisions  to  settle  disputes  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  over  access  to 
classified  Information  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States. 

Such  decisions,  however,  would  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  by  either  party  at  inter- 
est In  the  dispute.  In  carrying  out  Its  over- 
all responsibilities,  the  CRC  would  have  full 
subpena  powers  and  the  right  to  seek  en- 
forcement in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  CRS  would  In  no  way  interfere  or 
supersede  any  Independent  Investigative  or 
oversight  responsibilities  in  the  operation  of 
the  statutory  security  classlflcatlon  system 
by  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees. The  CRC  would  also  be  empowered  to 
conduct  ongoing  appraisal  of  the  policies, 
standards,  and  operations  of  the  statutory 
system  within  the  various  Executive  agencies 
affected  by  it.  It  would  also  publish  annual 
reports  of  Its  activities. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  Subcommittee's  long 


investigative  experience  In  this  field  con- 
vinces me  that  we  cannot  depend  on  in- 
dividual Executive  agencies  having  classifi- 
cation authority  to  police  themselves  against 
massive  abuses  of  the  system.  It  has  not 
happened  during  the  past  two  decades  under 
two  major  presidential  Executive  Orders.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  dif- 
ferent If  such  agencies  were  operating  under 
a  statute  because  of  our  collateral  experience 
in  exercising  oversight  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  In  this  Instance,  many 
Executive  agencies  have  been  guilty  of  wide- 
spread abuses  in  denying  Information  from 
the  public  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It  is  for 
precisely  this  reason  that  I  feel  we  need  a 
completely  independent,  hard-nosed,  power- 
ful and  dedicated  regulatory  body  to  make 
any  security  classification  law  really  work  the 
way  Congress  Intends — and  work  In  such  a 
way  to  control  the  vast  administrative  waste- 
iHnd  that  now  exists  In  the  classification 
field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  I  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  support  expressed 
for  this  regulatory  commission  approach  con- 
tained in  H.R.  12004 — S.  3399  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  its  letter  report  on 
this  legislation  dated  February  28,  1974.  I 
quote   from   that   report: 

"In  view  of  mounting  interest  and  concern 
regarding  the  problem  of  excessive  use  In 
classification  and  secrecy,  and  the  desirable 
objective  of  assuring  the  widest  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  consistent  with  national 
security,  we  agree  that  general  policies  gov- 
erning the  classification  of  national  defense 
information  should  be  established  by  the 
Congress.  We  also  agree  that  the  overall 
administration  of  such  policies  should  be 
entrusted  to  an  essentially  independent  au- 
thority. For  these  reasons  we  favor  the  pur- 
poses and  approach  of  the  bill  as  it  relates  to 
the  classification  of  national  defense  infor- 
mation." 

In  summary,  this  legislation  strikes  that 
delicate  balance  between  the  conflicting 
needs  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
and  the  public  as  a  whole  in  this  vital  area. 
But  it  also  requires  as  rapid  disclosure  of 
information  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
national  Interest.  It  would  replace  the  un- 
workable and  unmanageable  Executive  order 
approach  to  the  security  classification  system 
and  would  provide  a  practical,  enforceable, 
meaningful  administrative  mechanism  to 
safeguard  the  Nation's  truly  vital  defense 
secrets,  while  preserving  the  constitutional 
need  of  Congress  for  information  to  Investi- 
gate and  to  legislate,  and  maintaining  the 
public's  "right  to  know  "  that  Is  essential  in 
our  representative  system  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciated  the  chance  to 
appear  before  your  distinguished  Subcom- 
mittee today  and  will  be  pleased  to  discuss 
any  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  or  any 
other  facet  of  this  most  complex  find  im- 
portant subject. 


A  FREE  MARKET  REQUIRES 
COMPETITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  this  country  cannot  tolerate  high  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates  for  sus- 
tained periods.  When  they  seek  leader- 
ship and  guidance  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  they 
are  given  the  empty  promise  that  "this 
quarter  will  be  less  worse  than  the  last  is" 
that  someone  or  something  else  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  highest  inflation  and 
Interest  rates  we  have  ever  experienced, 
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or  that  the  President  is  mysteriously  con- 
fident in  the  future  of  our  economy. 

Meanwhile,  people  lose  their  jobs,  the 
ci-uel  tax  of  uncontrolled  inflation  shrinks 
individual  buying  power,  many  citizens 
remain  in  poverty,  misallocation  of 
wealth  to  the  rich  continues  and  accel- 
erates, small  businessmen  are  forced  out 
of  business,  the  tax  system  remains  im- 
just  and  unfair,  and  our  economy  be- 
comes less  free  and  more  regulated  day 
by  day. 

Wlien  one  examines  the  world  econ- 
omy, the  economic  future  becomes  even 
more  clouded.  Inflation  is  a  worldwide 
phenomena,  complicated  by  real  and 
manufactured  shortages  of  raw  materials 
and  the  dangerous  prospect  of  a  world- 
wide food  shortage.  Drought  in  the 
Southern  Sahara  in  Africa  has  brought 
terrible  famine  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
human  beingSv  and  many  are  predicting 
that  the  horrible  suffering  now  taking 
place  there  is  but  a  harbinger  of  things 
to  come  In  other  areas  of  the  world.  A 
serious  drought  in  any  of  the  world's 
major  food  producing  areas  could  trigger 
widespread  famine. 

Amelrcan  consumers  need  not  be  told 
the  costs  of  raw  material  shoitages.  Oil 
is  only  the  most  conspicuous,  although 
that  shortage  appears  to  be  more  manu- 
factiu-ed  than  real.  A  selling  cartel  by 
the  oU  producing  countries  and  a  buying 
cartel  by  the  major  international  oil 
companies  has  pushed  the  price  of  oil 
based  products  to  exorbitant  new  highs 
at  the  expense  of  consumers.  Rationing 
of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline  In  the  United 
States  has  happened  in  fact;  it  is  hid- 
ing out  In  the  form  of  high  prices  limit- 
ing the  availability  of  fuel  to  those  wil- 
ing and  able  to  pay  for  it  and  forcing 
those  who  cannot  afford  high  prices  to 
do  without.  Meanwhile,  the  profits  of 
oil  companies  and  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions continue  to  jump  hundreds  of  per- 
centage points  each  reporting  period. 

We  in  Congress  must  assume  leader- 
ship and  begin  the  complex  and  tedious 
task  of  finding  the  causes  and  cures  of 
the  IBs  which  beset  our  economy  and 
that  of  the  world.  We  need  to  become 
forward  lotrfdng  and  not  just  a  body 
which  reacts  to  disasters  after  they  oc- 
cur. We  need  to  resolve  problems  with 
creative  solutions  before  they  become 
so  great  and  overwhelming  that  we  must 
act  in  haste,  without  reflection  and  with 
patchwoiiE  remedies  which  only  ag- 
gravate the  problem  in  the  long  run.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  undertake  funda- 
mental reforms  in  a  wise  manner  and 
provide  the  leadership  so  sorely  needed 
by  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world  before  our  present  economic  diffi- 
culties become  even  greater  national  and 
international  calamities.  While  econo- 
mists and  Oovernment  bureaucrats  meas- 
ure and  discuss  these  matters  in  con- 
fusing jargon  and  dry  statistics,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  Impact  of  the 
growing  economic  calamity  upon  the 
mdividual  in  human  terms. 

In  my  jixlgment,  the  time  is  long  past 
due  where  the  Congress  must  assert  its 
responsibility  to  creatively  and  construc- 
tively resolve  the  economic  dlfBculties  of 
the  people  we  serve.  Congress  can  no 
longer  await  for  leadership  from  an  ad- 


ministration which  seems  to  be  intellec- 
tually bankrupt.  We  must  act.  To  do  so, 
we  must  begin  action  on  several  fronts: 

First.  The  internal  structure  of  Con- 
gress must  be  reformed  and  streamlined 
to  efficiently  meet  the  problems  of  the 
future  rather  than  perpetuate  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  past.  Congress  is  pres- 
ently a  cumbersome  body,  badly  crip- 
pled to  respond  with  creative  solutions 
to  our  growing  economic  plight.  Before 
wise  and  quick  responses  can  take  place. 
Congress  must  Ije  reformed. 

Part  of  this  reform  must  include  the 
speedy  passage  of  the  Boiling  Commis- 
sion reform  proposals  and  thj  House  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  campaign  reform  bill. 
Unless  we  change  our  antiquated  com- 
mittee structure  and  procedures.  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  face  the  issues  and 
constituencies  of  the  past  and  be  incom- 
petent to  resolve  the  issues  of  the  future. 
Congress  will  not  be  structurally  pre- 
pared to  assiune  the  mantle  of  creative 
and  responsible  leadership  to  resolve  our 
pressing  economic  woes.  Moreover,  with- 
out reform  of  campaign  funding,  special 
interests  will  continue  to  have  the  power 
to  riddle  the  United  States  Code  with 
special  privilege  and  the  vast  bulk  of  our 
citizens  will  be  economically  foreclosed 
from  ever  ccmsidering  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing their  fellow  citizens  in  this  body  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  costs  of  political 
campaigns. 

In  addition,  economic  reforms  which 
trench  upon  the  toes  of  vested  interests 
will  remain  beyond  reach  so  long  as  our 
legislative  branch  creaks  along  with  an 
outmoded  structure  that  is  manned  by 
representatives  compromised  by  the  cam- 
paign contributing  of  special  interests. 
Any  creative  reforms  will  be  painful  and 
difficult.  They  may  well  remain  out  of 
reach  as  well,  imless  Congress  is  made 
more  responsive  and  responsible. 

Second.  We  must  reform  our  tax  sys- 
tem to  make  it  both  equitable  and  under- 
standable. Tax  reform  has  long  been 
needed — but  continual  pleas  are  not 
heeded.  I  have  dealt  with  this  issue  in 
detail  in  another  speech  which  appeared 
in  the  Congrkssional  Record  on  April  11. 
1974. 

Third-  Competition  must  be  restored  as 
the  basic  principle  governing  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources  and  the  regulation 
of  prices,  and  to  insure  the  economic 
freedom  and  mobility  of  our  citizens. 
Two  principal  developments  have  greatly 
circumscribed  competition  as  the  gover- 
nor of  our  economy.  Tlie  first  is  unwise 
or  outmoded  government  Interference 
in  the  marketplace  and  the  second  is  the 
rise  of  undue  economic  concentration 
on  a  national  and  international  scale. 

We  must  begin  to  sort  out  the  essential 
government  regulation  for  public  health 
and  safety  or  economic  necessity  from 
that  which  is  not  essential  or  which 
exacts  a  price  far  in  excess  of  the  public 
benefit  received.  For  example,  few  would 
dispute  the  necessity  for  wise  govern- 
ment regulation  of  airline  and  airport 
safety.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  CAB  rate  and  route  regula- 
tion seems  to  be  increasingly  illusory  as 
the  CAB  seems  bent  upon  stamping  out 
every  vestige  of  competition  in  the  indus- 
try. If  a  subsidy  is  necessary  to  sustain 


nontrunk  service  in  the  airline  industry. 
Congress  should  vote  the  sulosidy  directly 
rather  than  see  the  CAB  pursue  a  course 
of  hidden  subsidies  Ijy  destroying  con- 
petltion  that  can  only  encourage  more 
inefficiency  and  ever-chmtaing  rates. 

The  same  ecmiomic  myopia  occurs 
on  the  local  level.  For  example,  many 
cities  have  interfered  with  conipctition 
in  surface  transportation  serving  air- 
ports by  restricthig  taxicabs  to  taking 
people  from  the  airport  but  forbidding 
the  same  airport  taxi  from  taking  peo- 
ple to  the  airport.  It  does  not  require 
a  Ph-  D.  in  economics,  just  commonsense, 
to  imderstand  that  this  >ocal  govern- 
ment policy  causes  an  inefficient  use  of 
taxicabs  and  increases  the  fare  con- 
sumers must  pay  for  ground  trans- 
portation services.  Waste  occors.  re- 
sources are  misalloeated.  prices  are 
higher  and  the  consumer  is  Wt  holding 
the  bag. 

Examples  of  unwise  government  inter- 
ference in  the  marketplace  may  be  mul- 
tiplied. For  example,  we  need  tough  and 
effective  regulaticm  of  tiie  safety  aiKl 
efficacy  of  drugs.  Many  lives  are  lost  each 
year  because  of  a  failure  to  do  so.  Regii- 
lation  by  government  is  an  imperative 
necessity.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of 
excess  consumer  costs  are  incurred  each 
year  by  bad  government  regulation,  how- 
ever, because  many  States  req\»ire  pre- 
scriptions to  be  written  by  brand  name 
and  fwUd  the  use  of  generic  names  on 
prescriptions.  I>ug  companies,  in  turn, 
advertise  excessively  to  encourage  doc- 
tors to  adopt  their  brand  of  a  generic 
drug  at  an  inflated  cost.  Consumers  end 
up  paying  a  higher  price  for  medicine 
they  could  have  purchased  at  a  much 
cheaper  price  if  it  were  prescribed 
generically. 

Other  forms  of  government  regulation 
seem  to  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
For  example,  ICC  regulation  of  surface 
transportation  has  t>ecome  a  bewildering 
maze  of  redtape,  a  major  impediment  to 
innovati(Hi,  and  a  substantial  barrier  to 
entry  by  new  competitors.  The  Congress 
should  be  carefully  examining  the  entire 
regulatory  scheme  of  the  ICC,  excising 
the  unnecessary,  tearing  down  outmoded 
entry  barriers,  and  isolating  the  essen- 
tials for  the  protection  of  consumers  aiKi 
the  maintenance  of  a  competitive,  sound, 
efficient,  and  flexible  surface  transporta- 
tion system. 

Our  patent  system  has  been  stumbling 
along  on  standards  and  procedures  de- 
signed for  1836,  becoming  naore  dated 
and  inefficient  with  each  passing  year. 
It  now  seems  doubtful  that  it  serves  the 
constitutional  objectives  intezMled — that 
of  encouraging  the  advancement  of 
science  by  obtaining  full  disclosure  of 
new  ideas.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
true  inventor  are  served  by  a  system 
where  patentability  seems  to  be  decided 
on  a  piece-work  basis  in  the  patent  office, 
litigation  abounds,  and  legal  complexities 
generate  lees  for  attorneys  but  little 
progress  of  science  and  even  less  protec- 
ti(MQ  for  a  truly  creative  Inventor. 

Informed  and  worthwhile  reform  pro- 
posals, like  the  bill  I  Introduced  In  the 
House  win  few  friends  and  fewer  votes. 
Interests  which  profit  from  the  status 
quo  have  little  sympathy  for  reform  and 
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voters  find  the  subject  complex  and 
arcane.  Yet  the  costs  in  ecctnomlc  mls- 
allocatlon,  the  loss  of  scientific  progress 
by  the  imposition  of  illegltimfite  patents. 
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and  the  loss  of  new  technoL 
unwilling  to  nm  the  gauntlet 
ent  system  are  huge  and  inc 
may  be  much  easier  to  igno: 
hope  that  someone  else  will 
cudgel,  or  pretend  it  does  ndt  exist.  But 
the  costs  to  our  econcwnic  system  and  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  can  simply  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  Congress  mi4t  act  and 
Members  must  seek  out  creajtive  reform 
even  though  few  votes  are 
carping  criticism  of  vested  i 
the  uninformed  must  be  wi 
Unwise  and  outmoded  re 
trusions  upon  the  competi 
abound  at  all  levels  of  gove: 
result  in  relatively  minor  ec 
tortions;  others  create  maj 
inefiQciencies  or  misallocatio 
however,  they  contribute  s 
to  economic  waste,  excess 
costs,  and  insuperable  entry 
the  creative  entrepreneur. 

I  do  not  condemn  govemmient  regula 
tion  qua  government  regulation.  It  is 
oft«i  needed  for  the  protectiai  of  health 
&nd  safety,  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  economic  imperatives  of  a  nat- 
ural monopoly  industry,  or  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  extreme  competition  border- 
ing on  the  survival  of  the  vicious.  Yet, 
regulation  displaces  competition,  the  best 
device  we  have  foimd  for  efljciently  al- 
locating our  resources  at  the  best  price  to 
the  consumer  in  a  manner  I  consistent 
with  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  our 
society.  Where  regulation  is  flound  to  be 
essential,  regulation  must  be  continually 
reassessed  to  insure  that  its  lieneflts  ex- 
ceed its  costs,  to  insure  that]  it  has  not 
become  a  tool  of  the  regulated,  and  to 
guarantee  that  the  public  interest — not 
some  special  interest — is  served  thereby. 

The  second  major  factor  wlich  has  led 
to  the  decline  of  competition  ^s  the  cen- 
tral tool  for  regulating  our  economy  has 
been  the  growth  of  undue  coiicentration 
of  economic  power  in  several  lines  of  the 
economy.  In  many  ways,  the  Assumption 
of  governmental  power  by  pHvate  mo- 
nopolies and  private  combinations  in  re 
straint  of  trade  is  even  worse 
Government  interference  in 
place.  At  least  the  latter  is 
some  degree  of  control  throug 
box  while  the  former  is  of 
public  control.  This  is  part 
when  the  Government  agenci^  charged 
with  preventing  private  mon<)polies  and 
combinations  in  restraint  of '  trade  fail 
to  effectively  enforce  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Antitn^st  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  l^as  not  ful- 
filled its  mandate  to  preserve,  foster,  and 
restore  competition.  When  th^  major  oU 
companies  engage  in  joint  and  interlock- 
ing activity  at  every  level  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, the  Justice  Departmeiit  can  see 
no  wrong  and  brings  a  price  ^ing  case 
against  a  small  group  of  independent  re- 
tailers in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo.  When  the 
steel  industry  engages  in  another  round 
of  foUow  the  leader  oligopolj  price  in- 
creases, the  antitrust  division  takes  little 
notice  and  pursues  a  price  ijxing  con- 
spiracy among  sellers  of  bfill  semen. 
While  imdue  concentration  persists  year 
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after  year  in  the  automobile  manufac- 
turing, bus  manufacturing  and  diesel 
locomotive  manufacturing  businesses, 
the  antitrust  division  chases  after  small 
town  bank  mergers  around  the  country. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  gasoline  re- 
tailer conspiracies,  fixing  the  price  of  bull 
semen,  or  small  town  bank  mergers  are 
not  important.  What  I  am  suggesting, 
however,  is  that  the  antitrust  division  has 
failed  to  come  to  grips  with  significant 
economic  concentration  in  our  society 
and  has  expended  its  resources  in  attack- 
ing relatively  minor  antitrust  transgres- 
sions. The  cost  of  undue  economic  con- 
centration is  far  greater  on  a  political 
and  social  basis,  as  well  as  an  economic 
basis,  than  the  penny  ante  cases  pursued 
by  the  antitriist  division. 

Some  economists  see  evidence  that  un- 
due economic  concentration  is  a  factor 
contributing  to  inflation.  They  detect  an 
unresponsiveness  to  price  competition 
and  an  ability  to  raise  or  maintain  high 
prices  even  in  the  face  of  declining  de- 
mand in  highly  concentrated  industries. 
Undoubtedly,  a  major  factor  in  our  pres- 
ent inflation  trend  Is  excess  demand — 
too  few  goods  to  meet  demand,  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  The  tradi- 
tional Republican  explanation  of  wage- 
pull  inflation — blaming  inflation  on  the 
wage  demands  of  unions — cannot  explain 
our  recent  inflation  since  wage  agree- 
ments have  been  held  at  a  low  and  con- 
stant level  by  the  incumbent  administra- 
tion despite  soaring  corporate  profits. 

Thus,  I  suspect  there  is  merit  to  the 
claim  that  undue  economic  concentration 
has  been  a  significant  force  in  creating 
and  maintaining  the  existing  level  of  in- 
flation and  in  preventing  a  downward 
push  of  prices  in  the  concentrated  indus- 
tries. It  does  so  because  concentrated  In- 
industries  are  Immune  from  traditional 
price  competition  and  many  of  them  are 
so  highly  integrated  vertically  that  they 
are  even  immime  from  the  threat  of  new 
entry.  Thus,  they  are  able  to  raise  prices 
and  maintain  inflated  prices  even  in  the 
face  of  falling  demand.  In  the  face  of  this 
kind  of  economic  power,  traditional  mon- 
etary and  fiscal  controls  have  little  ef- 
fect, and  we  witness  a  simultaneous  high 
rate  of  inflation,  growing  unemployment, 
and  a  recession  all  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  also  good  groimds  to  saspect 
that  undue  economic  concentration  is  a 
dead  hand  on  innovation,  a  heavy  toll 
on  efiQciency,  and  the  source  of  imdue 
political  and  social  power.  The  major 
innovations  in  steelmaklng  in  the  past 
three  decades  have  come  largely  from 
relatively  smaU  firms  outside  the  United 
States;  innovation  In  size,  safety,  and 
new  motor  development  In  the  auto  in- 
dustry have  come  from  small  foreign 
competitors  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry; 
and  a  spreading  sense  of  loss  of  control 
over  one's  destiny  and  economic  future  is 
growing  among  millions  of  our  citizens 
who  find  themselves  locked  Into  giant 
firms  they  caimot  effect  or  control. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  economic 
concentration  and  make  a  clearcut  deci- 
sion whether  the  present  drift  toward 
giant  flrms  is  desirable,  or  whether  the 
principle  of  competition  as  the  regulator 
of  our  economic  destiny  must  be  reinvlg- 
orated.    The    choice   is    a  crucial    one, 


dictating  whether  we  will  continue  the 
drift  toward  a  government-managed 
economy  or  one  where  government  inter- 
ference will  be  limited  and  our  economic 
activity  will  be  governed  by  the  result  of 
a  multiplicity  of  free  choices  made  by  a 
free  people. 

At  present  that  choice  is  being  made 
by  default  as  the  failure  to  enforce  anti- 
trust policy  against  undue  economic  con- 
centration is  creating  ever  larger  centers 
of  economic  and  political  power,  and 
government  responds  to  the  symptoms 
thereof  with  ad  hoc  and  superficial  reg- 
ulatory responses.  The  time  has  come  to 
.stop  the  drift  by  default,  redssert  our 
commitment  to  a  free  competitive  econ- 
omy, and  vigorously  enforce  our  anti- 
trust policy.  The  task  will  be  difiBcult  and 
painful,  but  we  may  well  remove  an  im- 
portant contributing  force  to  Inflation, 
restore  the  discipline  of  efficiency  and  in- 
novation to  our  economy,  remove  bar- 
riers to  new  entrants,  and  restore  a  sense 
of  control  and  participation  to  individ- 
uals submerged  by  large  economic  insti- 
tutions they  cannot  now  effect.  We  In 
Congress  must  resolutely  commit  our 
energies  to  this  program,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  absence  of  any  such  commit- 
ment by  the  present  adminlstratlOTi. 

Fourth.  The  American  consumer  is 
paying  record  high  prices  for  food  and 
many  people  in  the  world  are  unable  to 
obtain  food  at  any  price.  The  world  re- 
serves of  food  have  dropped  to  danger- 
ous levels  and  many  are  predicting  a 
decade  of  food  shortages  and  famine. 
The  U.N.  has  recently  estimated  that  800 
million  people,  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population,  suffers  from  malnutrition. 
Malnutrition  may  well  be  growing  In  the 
United  States  as  inflation  shrinks  con- 
siuner  buying  power  and  the  number  of 
those  living  in  real  poverty  continues  to 
grow.  Perhaps  no  economic  problem  fac- 
ing Congress  Is  so  Important  and  so 
grave  as  this,  since  food  shortages  raise 
international  tensions  and  raise  the  level 
of  human  misery  beyond  the  acceptance 
of  even  the  most  callous.  The  utter  hor- 
ror of  famine  in  Africa  and  malnutrition 
in  most  of  the  world,  standing  alone, 
warrant  Congress  making  the  question 
of  food  shortages  its  priority  economic 
and  himian  question  in  need  of  action. 

The  United  States  Is  apparently 
reaching  full  capacity  in  food  produc- 
tion. Increased  efficiencies  may  be  real- 
ized by  an  examination  of  Government 
intrusions  in  the  marketplace  like  milk 
marketing  practices,  raising  prices  and 
limiting  production,  and  tax  incentives 
encouraging  inefficient  investment  of 
capital  in  agricultural  endeavors  aimed 
at  obtaining  tax  deductions,  rather  than 
increased  producticHi  of  agricultural 
necessities,  for  people  like  the  present 
Governor  of  California. 

We  should  give  serious  consideration 
to.  the  creation  of  an  agency,  independ- 
ent of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
regulate  the  Nation's  commodities 
markets  in  line  with  GAO's  interim  re- 
port on  commodities  regulation  issued 
May  3  of  this  year.  A  fair  and  free 
market  is  essential  if  farmers  are  to  ob- 
tain equitable  prices  In  the  face  of 
powerful  buyers  and  fragmented  sellers. 
Some  segments  of  agriculture  may  also 
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be  operating  In  noncompetitive  terms 
due  to  the  presence  of  large-scale  cor- 
porate farming  by  so-called  agribusi- 
nesses and  conglomerates  like  ITT. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  establish  special  task  forces  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  which  Gov- 
ernment policies  Intruding  into  agricul- 
ture ought  to  be  modifled,  terminated,  or 
retained  and  to  determine  whether  imdue 
economic  concentration  is  having  adverse 
competitive  effects  in  agriculture  and 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products; 
thereby  artificially  raising  consumer 
prices  and  limiting  the  efficiency  of 
production. 

Without  doubt,  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts may  be  underpriced.  For  example, 
the  price  of  several  lines  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  subsidized  by  the  economic 
exploitation  of  migrant  farmworkers 
and  small  farmers.  American  consumers, 
at  least  those  with  a  minimal  concern 
for  their  fellow  human  beings,  do  not 
wish  to  live  off  the  misery  of  others.  Thus, 
to  the  extent  that  some  products  are 
underpriced  because  of  economic  exploi- 
tation of  farmworkers  or  small  farmers, 
price  increases  to  pay  equitable  wages  are 
not  only  necessary,  but  just.  The  overall 
food  index,  however,  should  more  accu- 
rately reflect  true  cost  and  just  profits 
if  the  basic  principle  of  free  and  work- 
able competition  is  given  its  maximum 
rein. 

Apparently  international  food  short- 
ages cannot  be  remedied  by  increased 
American  food  production,  since  we  are 
apparently  reaching  full  capacity.  The 
United  States,  however,  does  have  a  sig- 
nificant asset  which  may  substantially 
mitigate  worldwide  food  shortages  and 
potential  famine.  For  over  100  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  investing  In  and 
creating  the  most  advanced  agricultural 
technology  and  expertise  in  the  world. 
Through  a  system  of  land-grant  colleges 
and    extensive    research    support,    the 
United  States  has  developed  farming  ex- 
pertise and  agricultural  technology  that 
should  be  made  more  available  to  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  agricultural 
base  of  many  nations  suffer  from  a  fail- 
ure to  adequately  utilize  land  with  the 
appropriate  farming  techniques  and  the 
modem  technology  of  agronomy  and  ani- 
mal husbandry.  If  a  substantial  increase 
In  the  use  and  the  efficiency  of  potential 
farming  land  of  many  of  the  world's 
underdeveloped  nations  could  be  made, 
the  growing  potential  of  worldwide  food 
shortages  may  be  substantially  mitigated. 
Thus,  it  is  my  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  establishing  a  U.S.  Food  Com- 
mission,   an    independent    Commission 
charged  with  administering  the  export 
of  American   farm   technology.   Funds 
will  be  provided  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural peace  corps  to  be  recruited  from 
students  in  our  agricultural  colleges  and 
retired  farmers  who  have  practical  ex- 
perience in  working  on,  managing,  and 
operating  a  farm.  By  providing  knowl- 
edgeable persons,  unafraid  to  get  dirt  on 
their  hands,  to  nations  with  under-uti- 
lized fanning  land  and  inefficient  farm- 
ing practices,  we  may  help  upgrade  and 
Increase  world  food  production  In  rela- 
tively rapid  order. 


CONCLUSION 

Economic  trends  are  always  risky  to 
predict.  I  profess  no  special  expertise 
and  I  have  no  crystal  ball  which  projects 
the  economic  future.  Present  facts,  how- 
ever, should  sober  at  least  the  most  op- 
timistic economic  propagandist  of  the 
administration  or  the  existing  order.  One 
need  only  listen  to  the  growing  plight  of 
the  average  wage  earner  to  predict  that 
disaster  is  aroimd  the  corner  unless  in- 
flation is  checked  and  the  tax  system  is 
made  equitable  and  just.  Only  a  single 
picture  of  the  spindly  legs  and  swollen 
bellies  of  the  victims  of  famine  is  neces- 
sary to  know  that  simple  human  decency 
requires  a  substantial  effort  must   be 
made  to  Increase  world  food  production. 
The  growth  of  giant  firms  and  the  loss 
of  individual  ability  to  cope  with  huge 
institutions  that  seem  to  charge  ever 
higher  prices  for  lower  quality  goods  can- 
not help  but  impress  one  with  the  neces- 
sity for  reestablishing  a  vigorous  anti- 
trust policy.  Simple  commonsense  sug- 
gests we  must  come  to  terms  with  the 
growth  of  multinational  firms  escaping 
the  check  and  control  of  every  nation- 
state. 

Each  of  these  issues  and  our  fimda- 
mental  responsibility  to  the  public  re- 
quires that  we  lay  aside  special  and  re- 
gional Interests;  that  we  provide  the 
leadership  that  has  not  and  cannot  come 
from  an  administration  unconcerned 
with  the  needs  and  values  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens;  and  that  we 
eschew  hollow  rhetoric  and  individual 
hypocrisy  and  take  action.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  politics  as  usual;  we  no 
longer  can  afford  that  dubious  luxury 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  and  will  not  stand  for  it.  We 
have  had  a  paralysis  of  leadership  that 
our  national  and  world  economies  cannot 
withstand  much  longer.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  resissert  its  historic 
role  of  leadership  in  developing  respon- 
sible, creative,  and  beneficial  economic 
policies — else  economic  troubles  soon  be- 
come a  general  economic  disaster. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  COCONSPIRA- 
TOR CHARGE 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  6 
newsstory  annoimcing  that  a  Watergate 
grand  jury  had  secretly  charged  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  an  "un- 
indicted"  coconspirator  in  the  coverup 
indictments  of  seven  men,  raises  some 
rather  serious  questions  which  the  public 
is  entitled  to  have  thoroughly  examined. 

According  to  the  press,  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Nixon  serves  three  purposes: 

First.  It  can  adversely  affect  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  avoid  impeachment. 
While  the  Washington  Post  in  covering 
the  coconspirator  story  admitted  the 
chaise  "is  not  expected  to  have  any  legal 
effect  on  the  contests  In  court  and  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,"  the  story 
concludes  that  the  attendant  publicity 
could  "make  It  politically  more  difficult 
for  some  Representatives  and  Senators  to 


vote  for  Mr.  Nixon  on  impeachment 
issues." 

That  Identifies  one  of  the  three  pur- 
poses served  by  charging  the  President. 

Second.  A  second  piu-pose  to  be  served 
by  the  charge  was  to  limit  and  narrow 
the  President's  legal  right  to  withhold 
subpenaed  tapes  and  documents  on  the 
grounds  on  executive  privilege.  According 
to  the  Post: 

An  Informed  legal  source  speculated  that 
the  special  prosecutor's  office  could  argue  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (as  Indeed  was 
done)  that  no  person  named  as  a  participant. 
Including  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  any  right  to  withhold  exidence  on 
grounds  of  executive  privilege." 

Third.  A  third  purpose  served  by  the 
coconspirator  charge,  according  to  the 
Post,  is  to  make  evidence  against  those 
indicted  for  coverup  activities  admissible, 
which  except  for  the  charge  against  the 
President  would  not  be  admissible. 

In  the  forthcoming  trial  of  the  seven 
who  were  indicted,  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor evidently  decided  he  would  like  to 
be  able  to  use  certain  taped  conversa- 
tions in  which  the  President  partici- 
pated, which  would  be  hearsay.  And  that 
desire  could  include  some  subpenaed 
White  House  documents.  But  the  rules 
of  evidence  barring  hearsay  could  be 
obliterated  in  one  fell  swoop  by  the 
simple  maneuver  of  naming  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  unindicted  coconspirator. 

This  example  is  cited  by  the  Post: 

Thus,  prosecution  could  use  the  President's 
status  as  a  means  for  letting  former  counsel 
John  W.  E>ean  testify  about  what  the  Presi- 
dent told  him.  OrdlnarUy  such  testimony 
Is  excluded  as  hearsay — secondhand  evi- 
dence. But  the  utterances  of  co-conspirators 
are  admissible  as  an  exception  to  the  rule 
prohibiting  hearsay  evidence.  .  .  .  Once  the 
linkup  Is  made  the  utterances  of  one  con- 
spirator may  be  used  against  the  others  as 
well. 

Following  approval  by  the  grand  jury 
of  the  charge  naming  the  President,  the 
Special  Prosecutor  proceeded  to  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  Judge  John  Sirica 
who  had  been  asked  by  Jaworski  to 
order  delivery  of  certain  additional  tapes 
and  documents  by  the  President.  The 
Post  article  states: 

Jaworski  privately  disclosed  the  grand 
Jurys  naming  of  the  President  as  an  unin- 
dicted coconspirator  to  .  . .  Judge  Sirica  early 
last  month  In  an  effort  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  subpoena. 

From  all  of  this  we  are  made  to  won- 
der if  the  President's  name  is  being  used 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bailing  the 
Special  Prosecutor  out  of  a  dilemma  re- 
garding admissibility  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence and  enhancing  Jaworski's  right  to 
alter  the  principle  of  executive  privilege 
as  related  to  Jaworski's  subpena  of 
White  House  tapes  and  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  advan- 
tages referred  to,  by  naming  the  Presi- 
dent as  an  unindicted  coconspirator, 
with  or  without  adequate  evidence  to 
support  the  charge,  the  clamor  for  im- 
peachment is  enhanced.  That  is  the  ex- 
pressed view  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  fact  Is,  and  I  think  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  positive  and  credible  evi- 
dence to  link  the  President  with  the  al- 
leged coverup  conspiracy  is  very  skimpy 
and  inconclusive.  Grand  jury  leaks  have 
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revealed  no  such  quantum  of 
exhaustive   Senate  commi;tee 
found  no  such  proof.  Neither 
House  Judiciary  Committje 
to  revelations  thus  far  mac  e 

The  Washington  Post,  which 
to  enjoy  a  close  rapport  wit^ 
Special  Prosecutor,  could 
coverage  of  the  President^ 
volvement  point  to  but  one 
tify   the  grand  jury's  action 
reports: 

One   part   of    the   evidence 
grand  jury  to  the  conclusion 
participated  in  the  conspirac  7 
said,  is  the  tape  recording  of 
1973.   meeting    the   President 
White  House  counsel,  John  W. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that 
been  other  pertinent  evideice 
also  have  been  leaked  to  t  le 
leaking  obviously  came  frctn 
source,  which  knew  all.  As 
now  stands  it   would  appear 
grand  jury  was  obliged  to  itly 
March  21  tape  as  the  sole  b^sis 
ing  the  President  as  an 
conspirator. 

Yet,  those  who  have  heatd 
tents  of  that  particular  tape 
members   of  the   Judiciary 
apparently  do  not  share  the 
analysis  of  it.  At  least  many 
mittee  members  have  so  _ 
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IS    THEKE   A    LINE    TO    BB    DI  &WN? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  rais<  s  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  should  the  iJrosecution 
go  in  piu^uit  of  their  moves]  to  achieve 
any  one  or  all  of  the  three  objectives  pre- 
viously referred  to?  Consideri^ig  the  evi- 
dence In  hand,  can  it  be  said  that  hold- 
ing the  President  of  the  Unite  1  States  up 
to  public  ridicule,  as  the  cc  conspiracy 
charge  does.  Is  a  jiistified  pi  Ice  to  pay 
for  these  goals;  or  any  of  th((m? 
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After  all.  charging  a  person,  particu- 
larly a  President,  as  a  coconspirator  is  an 
awesome  and  most  serious  step  to  take. 
To  be  sure,  such  a  charge  is  not  an  in- 
dictment, but  in  many  ways  it  is  even 
worse.  It  leaves  the  one  charged  with  no 
forum  where  he  can  defend  himself,  ex- 
cept in  the  court  of  public  opinion.  He  is 
allowed  no  opportunity  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence. There  are  no  accusers  he  can 
confront.  The  rules  prevent  that.  In  this 
instance  the  President  is  left  vulnerable 
to  the  most  venomous  attacks  by  the 
news  media  and  by  the  Nixon  haters.  It 
is  not  diflBcult  to  reconcile  our  cherished 
concept  of  presumption  of  irmocence 
with  an  unindicted  coconspiracy  chau-ge, 
based  upon  what  must  be  recognized  as 
dubious  evidence? 

To  those  who  may  be  apologetic  about 
the  employment  of  such  extreme  tactics 
and  who  may  blame  it  all  on  the  grand 
jury,  that  is  really  no  answer  at  all.  It 
is  well  known  in  Washington  that  the 
Watergate  grand  juries  are  all  but  totally 
subservient  to  Judge  Sirica — who  in  fact 
has  acted  in  the  dual  role  of  judge  and 
prosecutor — and  the  office  of  Special 
Prosecutor. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  grand 
juries,  as  many  of  us  have,  know  that 
grand  jurors  rely  upon  prosecutors  to 
provide  leadership  and  direction  in  their 
deUberations.  That  is  particularly  true  in 
tills  instance,  with  all  the  tangled  legal 
complexities  that  are  involved. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  It  is  the 
prosecutor,  not  the  grand  jury,  who  pre- 
pares indictments  and  decides  what  evi- 
dence justifies  conspiracy  charges.  We 
can  be  assured  that  every  word  contained 
in  the  coconspirator  charge  was  written 
in  Leon  Jaworski's  office,  then  rubber- 
stamped,  if  you  please,  by  the  foreman. 
Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  think  for  a  single 
moment  that  the  grand  jury  would  have 
charged  the  President  as  a  coconspirator 
had  that  not  been  the  will  and  desire  oft'" 
the  Special  Prosecutor? 

Now.  that  relationship  between  the 
prosecutors  and  the  grand  jury  is  not 
necessarily  bad.  It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances and  largely  upon  how  far  the 
conscience  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  per- 
mits him  to  go.  As  previously  indicated, 
when  sufficiency  of  evidence  is  an  i-^sue, 
and  when  other  legal  complexities  are 
faced,  the  grand  jury  must  of  necessity 
obtain  counsel  and  advice  from  the  pros- 
ecutor. Moreover,  is  It  Ukely  the  grand 
jurors  In  this  Instance  actually  knew 
about  the  behind-the-scenes  purposes 
the  prosecution  was  evidently  using  the 
grand  jury  to  accomplish? 

There  are  those  who  must  wonder 
about  the  propriety  and  the  legality  of 
the  repeated  leaks  of  secret  grand  jm-y 
proceedings,  often  damaging  to  the  Pres- 
ident, necesssu-ily  coming  either  from 
members  of  the  jury  or  from  the  office 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor.  In  one  in- 
stance the  Post  article  cited  precisely 
what  Jaworski  had  told  grand  jurors  in- 
side locked  doors.  Yet,  the  United  States 
Code  makes  it  Illegal  to  disclose  grand 
jury  secrets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to  link  the  Presi- 
dent with  alleged  Watergate  covenip  has 
been  investigated  by  some  40  prosecutors 
and  an  equal  number  of  Investigators  im- 


der  the  direction  of  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor. The  Senate  committee,  armed 
with  scores  of  prosecutors,  has  duplicated 
the  Inquiries.  And,  of  course,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  aided  by  42  special 
prosecutors  of  its  own.  has  been  deeply 
Involved  in  the  repetitious  search.  All  of 
this  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers  some 
$7  million  to  investigate  the  aftermath 
of  a  midnight  burglary  case. 

The  army  of  highly  motivated  prosecu- 
tors, numbering  altogether  more  than 
100,  is  quite  obviously  determined  to  get 
results.  If,  Indeed,  the  President  is  guilty 
of  criminal  complicity  in  the  Watergate 
coverup,  that  is  one  thing;  but  the  re- 
quired proof  to  sustain  such  a  charge 
has  thus  far  been  conspicuously  absent 
The  sheer  magnitude  and  weight  of  the 
pressure  that  has  been  generated  causes 
one  to  examine  very  carefully  all  aspects 
of  the  rather  extreme  and  often  circui- 
tous measures  that  have  been  employed 
m  the  multimillion-dollar  drive  to  make 
a  case. 
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DISMAL  STATE  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing the  second  in  a  series  of  investigative 
articles  published  on  yesterday  and  today 
m  the  Washington  Post,  dealing  with  the 
dismal  state  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  was  not 
already  convinced  from  his  own  observa- 
tions should  be  convinced  after  reading 
these  articles  that  the  act  of  Congress  in 
turning  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office 
over  to  a  semiprivate  corporation  was  a 
monumental  error. 

Decisions  have  been  made  in  secret, 
-  and  they  have  been  bad  decisions.  Man- 
agers of  the  Postal  Service  quite  obviously 
have  been  unconcerned  with  the  wishes 
of  the  public.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  the  delivery  of  mail  was  consid- 
ered pubUc  business  of  the  highest  order. 
The  Postal  Corporation  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  this  extremely  vital  public 
function  should  be  returned  to  the  status 
of  a  fully  pubUc  Department  of  Govern- 
ment, as  it  always  was  before  the  con- 
gressional abdication  of  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  article  follows: 

Forty-Seven  Chances  for  Delay:   Delivery 

OF  Mail  Depxnds  Larqblt  on  Luck 

(By  Ronald  Kessler) 

If  you  get  a  sinking  feeling  that  the  letter 

you  deposit  In  a  maU  box  might  not  reach 

Its  destination  the  next  day  or  even  the  next 

week,  your  apprehension  is  well  founded. 

When  your  letter  will  be  delivered  will  de- 
pend largely  on  luck  as  it  goes  through  47 
processing  steps,  each  capable  of  delaying  It. 
During  Its  journey,  your  letter  wlU  be  sacked, 
dumped,  culled,  sorted,  flown,  unloaded, 
sorted  and  sorted  again. 

It  could  get  chewed  by  machines.  It  could 
get  mlssent.  Or  it  could  get  lost. 

If  It  reaches  Its  destination,  the  arrival  date 
could  be  a  day,  a  week  or  even  a  month  or 
more  after  it  is  sent. 

It  is  uncertainty  about  when  a  letter 
wUl  be  delivered  that  was  Identified  by  the 
Kappel    Commission,    which    recommended 


postal  reform,  as  the  public's  primary  con- 
cern about  maU  service. 

A  businesman  or  housewife  who  needs 
overnight  delivery  but  cannot  feel  assured  he 
or  she  will  get  It  from  the  Postal  Service 
must  turn  to  more  costly  alternatives — tele- 
phones, telegrams,  private  messengers  and 
special  delivery  systems. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  these  alterna- 
tives has  grown  rapidly  while  the  letter  mall 
volume  has  risen  an  average  of  2  per  cent  a 
year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  delivering 
a  letter  has  risen  66  per  cent  faster  than 
the  Increase  in  Infiatlon.  This  has  been 
caused  largely  by  a  second  problem  Identified 
by  the  Kappel  Commission — the  Postal 
Service's  almost  total  reliance  on  human 
labor,  rather  than  machines,  to  move  the 
mall. 

In  a  comment  that  could  be  made  today, 
the  Kappel  Commission  observed  in  1968: 

"The  Post  Office's  Inefficiency  Is  starkly  ap- 
parent to  anyone  who  walks  across  a  work- 
room floor.  In  most  offices,  men  and  women 
lift,  haul,  and  push  mail  sacks  and  boxes 
with  little  more  mechanical  assistance  than 
the  handcart  available  centuries  ago.  In 
this  electronic  era.  the  basic  sorting  device 
remains  the  pigeonhole  case,  into  which 
letters  are  placed,  by  hand,  one  by  one." 

In  contrast  to  the  Postal  Service,  the  tele- 
phone company  has  automated  so  that  all 
local  calls,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
long  distance  calls,  are  dialed  by  customers 
without  assistance  from  operators. 

This  saves  customers'  time  and  the  tele- 
phone company's  money.  Indeed,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  estimated  it  would 
need  a  million  operators  If  it  had  not  Intro- 
duced dial  telephones. 

Each  letter  handled  by  the  Postal  Service, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  sorted  by  humans  as 
many  as  seven  times  before  It  Is  delivered. 
The  Postal  Service  has  InstaUed  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  machines  for  sorting  letters, 
but  they  still  generally  require  humans  to 
read  addresses. 

Jacob  Rabinow,  chief  of  Invention  and  In- 
novation for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, said  Postal  Service  mechanization  is 
stlU  In  the  Dark  Ages.  Rabinow,  who  has 
testified  before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
on  what  he  calls  his  personaU  views,  said 
the  agency  uses  "stupid,  horrible  equip- 
ment." 

"If  you  can  collect,  clean,  and  Inspect  eggs 
by  machine,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  sort  mall  entirely  by  machine."  Rabi- 
now charged.  "It's  Just  that  private  manu- 
facturers care,  and  the  Postal  Service 
doesn't." 

The  agency's  machines  have  had  little 
effect  on  Its  degree  of  labor  Intensiveness. 
Rather  than  decreasing,  the  proportion  of 
the  postal  budget  devoted  to  salaries  and 
benefits — a  measure  of  labor  Intensiveness — 
has  Increased  under  the  new  postal  manage- 
ment from  82  per  cent  to  85  per  cent. 

To  find  out  why  costs  are  high  and  serv- 
ice slow,  your  letter  can  be  followed  from 
Its  deposit  In  a  D.C.  mall  box  to  a  destlna- 
atlon  on  the  West  Coast. 

Your  letter  faces  an  Immediate  delay  of 
a  day  If  It  Is  mailed  after  the  last  collection 
for  the  day. 

Residential  mall  boxes  were  generally  col- 
lected three  times  a  day  under  the  old  Post 
Office,  according  to  a  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  audit  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. The  new  Postal  Service  has  reduced 
most  pickups  to  one  a  day.  the  GAO  said. 
Since  these  pickups  are  generally  In  the 
morning,  yotu-  letter  will  be  delayed  a  day 
If  it  is  mailed  in  the  afternoon. 

It  will  be  delayed  if  it  Is  mailed  after  the 
5  p.m.  or  6  pjn.  pickup  from  business  col- 
lection boxes.  The  GAO  foimd  the  old  Post 
Office  generally  picked  up  as  late  as  9  p.m 
from  business  areas. 


When  it  is  picked  up.  your  letter  is  stuffed 
in  a  canvas  bag  or  sack,  a  container  that 
a  number  of  Industry  experts  said  increases 
costs  and  delays  letters. 

Coleman  W.  Hoyt,  distribution  manager  of 
Reader's  Digest,  said  that  while  Industry  gen- 
erally transports  goods  on  wooden  pallets 
that  can  be  loaded  by  fork -lift  trucks,  Postal 
Service  bags  must  be  lifted  by  hand. 

Hoyt  said  letters  sometimes  become  lost 
in  the  folds  of  the  sacks  for  weeks  at  a  time 
and  often  become  damaged  so  they  cannot 
be  handled  by  labor-savings  machines.  "Let- 
ters should  never  go  in  bags,"  Hoyt  said  in 
an  interview. 

The  problem  Is  exacerbated  by  a  Postal 
Service  policy  requiring  that  empty  mail 
sacks  be  shipped  In  tightly-rolled  wads.  Each 
sack  Is  Individually  rolled,  and  19  of  the 
rolled  sacks  are  stuffed  into  a  20th  sack. 
The  Postal  Service  said  the  policy  keeps 
bags  from  going  astray,  but  the  number  of 
jobs  created  by  the  need  to  roll  and  unroll 
the  sacks  each  day  can  easily  be  Imagined. 
The  sack  with  your  letter  Is  trucked  In  the 
early  evening  to  the  columned  D.C.  Post 
Office  at  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  North 
Capitol  Street,  where  mail  is  sorted  for  D.C , 
Bethesda,  and  Chevy  Chase. 

To  anyone  who  has  visited  an  automated 
manufacturing  plant,  where  Ingredients  go 
In  raw  one  end  and  come  out  the  other  as 
finished  products,  a  postal  sorting  opera- 
tion comes  as  a  shock.  "I  was  appalled,"  said 
James  E.  Josendale,  a  businessman  who  was 
deputy  assistant  postmaster  general  for  op- 
erations from  1969  to  1971,  of  his  first  visit 
to  a  post  office.  "Everything  was  done  by 
hand." 

Pour  or  five  men  drag  the  sack  containing 
your  letter  from  the  back  of  a  truck  and 
throw  it  on  a  hand  cart.  Another  crew  of 
men  throws  the  sack  from  the  cart  down  a 
chute  in  the  loading  platform  at  the  back 
of  the  DC.  Post  Office. 

The  process  continues  on  the  main  floor, 
where  the  sack  emerges.  Crews  of  men  lift, 
throw,  push,  and  dump  the  sacks  until  your 
letter  ends  up  on  a  conveyor  belt. 

By  Installing  equipment  used  by  Industry 
to  move  mall  within  post  offices,  productivity 
of  many  post  offices  could  be  raised  50  per 
cent,  the  Kappel  Commission  estimated  in 
1968. 

The  conveyor  belt  on  which  your  letter  Is 
thrown  is  tended  by  some  eight  employees, 
who  sift  the  mall  to  pick  out  special  rate 
classes  such  as  air  mail,  special  delivery,  and 
third  class,  so-called  Junk  mall.  The  special 
classes  are  thrown  in  bins  for  separate  han- 
dling. 

The  Postal  Service  has  some  40  rate  cate- 
gories, each  with  its  own  regulations  and 
reqiUrements.  often  requiring  extra  labor  to 
verify  that  the  regulations  are  met  and  the 
proper  service  given.  The  Kappel  Commis- 
sion recommended  reducing  the  number  of 
classes  to  four,  but  the  Postal  Service  has 
plans  to  complicate  the  system  further  by 
adding  more  classes. 

The  rates  charged  for  each  of  the  classes 
have  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  handling 
the  mall.  A  magazine  may  be  charged  rates 
varying  by  100  per  cent  and  more  depending 
on  how  much  advertising  it  carries,  whether 
it  goes  over  a  county  line,  what  type  of  sub- 
scription list  It  has,  and  whether  Its  pub- 
lisher makes  profits. 

Letters  are  charged  according  to  their 
weight,  even  though  weight  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  delivering 
mall. 

What  does  affect  costs  is  whether  a  piece 
of  mall  is  too  large,  bulky,  or  Irregular  in 
shape  to  be  handled  by  machines.  An  inter- 
nal Postal  Service  study  showed  last  year,  for 
example,  that  the  cost  of  handling  a  large 
envelope,  which  cannot  be  handled  by  a  ma- 
chine, is  about  double  the  cost  of  handling 
an  ordinary  letter,  which  goes  through  ma- 


chines. Yet  the  charge  is  the  same  for  both. 
(The  agency  proposed  charging  extra  for  large 
envelopes,  but  the  request  has  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.) 
TTie  emphasis  on  weight  makes  it  easy 
for  postal  customers  to  cheat,  since  the  cost 
of  weighing  each  letter  would  probably  wipe 
out  any  extra  postage  collected.  As  a  result, 
the  Postal  Service  has  no  regular  procedure 
for  weighing  letters. 

Indeed,  letters  with  no  postage  at  all  are 
not  returned  to  the  sender.  Instead,  they 
are  stamped  "postage  due"  and  forwarded 
to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
Whether  the  postage  Is  collected  depends 
largely  on  whether  the  recipient  is  at  home 
and  the  mood  of  the  letter  carrier. 

In  a  test,  the  GAO  found  postage  due  was 
not  collected  by  letter  carriers  on  half  the 
letters  it  mailed  with  no  postage  or  insuffi- 
cient postage.  By  contrast,  the  telephone 
company  will  not  complete  a  pay  telephone 
call  unless  a  customer  first  pays  for  It. 

The  GAO  has  also  found  abuses  of  the 
complicated  rules  governing  rates  for  other 
mail  classes.  For  example,  the  Postal  Service 
lost  *1.5  million  In  postage  because  115 
mailers  Improperly  claimed  they  were  non- 
profit organizations,  GAO  reported. 

After  the  special  rate  classes  are  removed 
from  the  maU  stream  in  the  D.C.  post  office, 
your  letter  is  piled  on  a  hand  cart  and  pushed 
to  another  conveyor. 

Unlike  production  lines  in  manufacturing 
plants,  postal  sorting  operations  generally 
are  not  physically  connected,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  machines  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  as  others  in  the  sorting  process. 
As  a  result,  mail  often  Is  delayed  or 
machines  are  not  operated  at  full  capacity. 
Increasing  costs  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  Com- 
munications &  Systems  Inc.,  a  private  con- 
sulting firm,  told  the  Postal  Service  in  1969. 
The  second  conveyor  where  your  letter 
is  dumped  Is  manned  by  additional  workers, 
who  pick  out  mall  too  bulky  to  go  through 
the  canceling  machine.  These  items,  which 
Include  bank  statements,  tissue-thin  air  mail 
envelopes,  and  circulars,  must  be  canceled 
on  slower  machines  or  by  hand  with  rubber 
stamps. 

The  canceling  machine  imprints  post- 
marks on  letters  faster  than  the  eye  can  see, 
but  in  visits  to  post  offices  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  these 
machines  were  observed  to  Jam  on  an  aver- 
age of  every  10  minutes  to  15  minutes.  When 
the  machines  Jam,  a  handful  of  letters  are 
ripped,  and  these  letters  must  be  mended 
by  hand  in  a  separate  section. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  machine  when  It  was 
invented  over  30  years  ago,"  said  Rabinow, 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  official,  of 
the  canceling  machine.  "It's  now  obsolete." 
For  one  thing,  noted  Rabinow,  the  ma- 
chines cannot  tell  if  a  stamp  has  previously 
been  canceled.  This  means  stamps  can  be 
re-used,  he  said.  Some  say  that  canceling 
stamps  is  obsolete  and  could  be  replaced 
with  a  variety  of  more  efficient  procedures. 
After  being  canceled,  your  letter  Is  sent 
to  be  sorted  by  clerks  who  place  letters  In 
pigeon  holes  according  to  zip  codes.  Those 
letters  without  zip  codes — about  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  handled  in  D.C.  last  year — are 
sorted  by  special  clerk  who  have  memorized 
the  postal  distribution  system. 

An  Associated  Press  mall  test  last  year 
found  using  zip  codes  does  not  speed  your 
mall.  However,  postal  experts  say  that  If  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  stopped 
using  them,  the  maU  system  would  collapse, 
since  most  clerks  do  not  know  the  distribu- 
tion system  and  rely  on  the  codes  when  sort- 
ing mall. 

In  D.C,  your  letter  has  a  one  In  three 
chance  of  being  sorted  by  machine.  The 
letter  sorting  machine  is  described  by  the 
Postal  Service  as  "the  equipment  of  the 
future." 
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The  91 -foot-long  sorting 
being  automated,  however.  It 
20  employees,  most  of  whom 
on  each  envelope  and  punch 
keyboards.    The    machine 
appropriate  bins. 

Nor  Is  the  principle  behind 
new.  The  Postal  Service 
a  keyboard  device  In  1918  and 
devices  in  a  Providence,  R.I.. 
1960.  The  Providence  post 
characterized    by    the    postal 
"mechanized"   operation,   did 
cause  of  mechanical  failures. 

Postal  Service  figures  show 
ent  machines  handle  slightly 
man  hour  than  hand  sorting, 
sort  to  more  bins,  and  this 
quent  sorting. 

But  the  GAO  said  the 
Important  cause  of  erratic  mail 
reason  Is  that  they  have  an 
as  17  per  cent,  which  means 
routed  to  the  wrong  place  17 
time. 

I^ch  time  a  letter  is  missent* 
cago   Instead  of  Miami — it 
as  many  as  five  days  while 
in   addition   to  regular  deliv 
said.   In  addition,   missorting 
by    requiring    nearly    twice    a« 
dllngs  in  the  process  of  rout  in 
to  their  proper  destinations. 

The  GAO  found  that  in 
periods,  13  million  letters  were 
the  machines  in  a  New  York 
56    million    letters    were    m 
Boston  post  office,  and  8  milllo^ 
missorted  by  two  Florida  post 

Dr.  James  C.  Armstrong  a 
ficlal  who  is  manager  of 
for  AT&T,  said  this  and  othei 
the   Postal   Service   would   be 
the  agency  required  mail  useri 
codes  In  boxes  printed  on 
velopes. 

Dr.   Armstrong   said   the   en 
be  made  by  commercial  e 
turers  and  sold  in  stores  Just 
are  sold  now.  Similar  systems 
Japan  and  Russia,  be  said. 

Those  persons  who  wanted 
tional    envelopes    without    zip 
would  be  charged  extra,  Dr 

Because   the  envelopes  wou 
standard   size  easily   handled 
and  would  show  zip  codes  in 
on  each  envelope,  the  letters 
by  relatively  inexpensive 
strong  said.  These  machines 
zip  codes  through  optical  sc 
need  of  human  operators. 

Rabinow    estimated    each 
would  cost  $350,000  compared 
for   the  current   machines 
operators.  He  said  another  mach 
Postal  Service  has  been  testin ; 
costs  $3  million.  This  machine 
twice  the  mail  as  one  of  the 
machines. 

Rabinow,  who  invented  the 
sorting  machine  in  1956,  said 
tion  to  reducing  the  Postal 
intensiveness,    preprinted    zip 
would  eliminate  mlssent  letters 
man  operators  would  not  read 
said,  there  would  be  no  errora. 

These  and  other  experts  said 
Ings  would  occvu-  If  zip  codes 
so  that  each  resideace  would 

Although  most  of  the 
Interviewed  for  this  series 
tern  would  be  the  best  solution 
and  declining  service,  the  Postal 
it  does  not  believe  the  method 

J.   T.   Ellington   Jr.,   assistati  t 
general   for  planning,  said  he 
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public  would  accept  the  constraint  of  using 
special  envelopes. 

Merrill  A.  Hayden,  a  former  Sperry  Rand 
Corp.  executive  vice  president  who  was 
deputy  postmaster  general  in  1971,  con- 
tended the  public  would  accept  zip  code 
boxes  as  easily  as  it  accepted  direct  long 
distance  dialing. 

"People  soon  learned  to  dial  direct  on 
telephones  because  of  the  extreme  saving  in 
cost  and  time,"  Hayden  said.  "The  present 
mechanization  (In  the  Postal  Service)  Is  so 
costly  becaxise  of  the  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion." 

Jcsendale,  the  former  deputy  assistant 
postmaster  general,  who  Is  chairman  of  Wire 
Rope  Corp.  of  America  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
said  use  of  zip  code  envelopes  would  mean 
"all  the  mall  could  be  delivered  overnight." 

Many  postal  experts,  such  as  M.  Lile  Stover, 
who  was  director  of  distribution  and  delivery 
until  1969,  believe  nearly  all  the  mall  could 
be  delivered  overnight — It  the  Postal  Service 
had  the  will  to  do  It. 

But  a  Postal  Service  policy  begun  in  1969 
dictated  that  first  class  mall  arriving  in  i>ost 
office.^  during  the  night  from  distant  points 
should  not  be  sorted  until  daytime  to  save 
extra  night  pay  and  some  equipment  costs. 

As  a  result,  your  letter  from  D.C.,  although 
it  generally  arrives  In  California  during  the 
early  morning  hours,  is  not  delivered  \intil 
the  third  day  after  It  Is  mailed — assuming 
It  is  not  mlssent  or  encounters  other  delays. 

"It  hurts  me,"  said  Stover,  "that  I  spent 
30  years  trying  to  get  the  mail  to  move  the 
fastest  way,  and  now  they're  slowing  the 
mall." 

A  transcript  oi  a  meeting  of  postal  officials 
in  1969,  when  the  new  policy  was  established, 
shows  they  were  not  unaware  that  the  Idea 
of  slowing  the  mall  would  not  sit  well  with 
the  American  public. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  new  Postal 
Service  was  to  speed  rather  than  slow  the 
mall,  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  President  Nixon's 
appointee  as  postmaster  general,  told  the 
officials  at  the  meeting: 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  if  90  per  cent  of  my 
mail  doesn't  get  there  for  a  week  or  three  or 
four  days,  anyway,  but  that  other  10  per 
cent,  I  want  to  know  It  is  getting  there." 

Blount  then  cautioned  the  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  transcript:  "We  have  been  talking 
about  that  enough  around  here  .  .  .  Any- 
thing you  talk  about  around  this  area  gets 
in  the  paper." 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Blount's 
deputy.  Prank  J.  Nunlist,  a  former  president 
of  Studebaker-Worthlngton  Inc.,  which  once 
made  Studebaker  cars.  The  transcript  shows 
that  Nunlist,  who  died  recently,  made  it 
clear  there  were  no  plans  to  establish  a  fast 
and  a  slow  service  for  first  class  mail.  Instead, 
he  said,  the  idea  was  to  cut  costs  by  educat- 
ing the  public  not  to  expect  "prompt"  service. 

"I  must  point  out  to  you,"  Nunlist  said, 
"that  there  is  an  area  here  where,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  not  yet  a  postal 
corporation.  And  we  want  to  get  that  bill 
passed.  And  then  we  can  do  a  lot  of  other 
things.  So  you  tread  a  little  bit  diplomatically 
to  get  the  Congres.s  to  vote  for  your  re- 
organization bill." 

He  added,  "I  am  afraid  that  we  probably 
have  got  to  be  careful  and  not  publicly  an- 
nounce that  we  are  not  going  to  be  striving 
for  perfection." 

Two  months  after  the  meeting.  Postmaster 
General  Blount  testlfled  before  a  House 
postal  subcommittee: 

"I  have  been  asked  whether  the  new  U.S. 
Postal  Service  would  Jeopardize  the  level  of 
postal  services  existing  today.  Let  me  make 
it  clear  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  .  ,  ." 


THE    TRUE   NEED  FOR   A   PRIVATE 
BILL 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation for  the  relief  of  John  Bruce  Dodds. 
An  identical  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senators  McGee,  Hansen,  Haskell,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Cranston. 

Cadet  Second  Class  Dodds  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  his  family  have  a  summer  home  in 
Wyoming.  He  is  the  son  of  an  Air  Force 
colonel  and  has  looked  forward  to  grad- 
uation from  the  Academy  and  to  an  Air 
Force  career. 

This  spring  a  malignant  tumor  was 
discovered  in  his  thigh  requiring  re- 
moval of  his  leg.  The  operation  was  ap- 
parently successful  and  Cadet  Dodds  is 
currently  being  fitted  with  a  prosthesis. 
He  was  able  to  return  to  the  Academy 
following  surgery,  catch  up  with  his  ac- 
ademic work,  and  win  recognition  on  the 
dean's  list. 

With  his  artificial  limb,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  nearly  everything  he  could  before 
but  run.  Without  an  exception,  though, 
the  Air  Force  has  determined  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  let  a  cadet  con- 
tinue at  the  Academy  if  he  is  not  fully 
qualified  to  become  an  oflQcer  in  the  Air 
Force  upon  graduation. 

Cadet  Dodds  realizes  that  he  could  not 
receive  a  commission,  but  he  would  like 
to  complete  his  education  and  remain- 
ing year  at  the  Academy  graduating  with 
his  class.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Air  Force  will  not  oppose  this  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  the  cadet  to 
finish  his  last  year  at  the  Academy.  If 
ever  an  exception  could  be  made,  this 
case  certainly  has  the  merits  deserv- 
ing such  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that 
prompt  action  is  required  if  efifectlve  re- 
lief is  to  be  granted  before  classes  re- 
sume this  fall.  I  would  hope  that  such 
consideration  can  and  will  be  given. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Drinan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofiQcial 
business. 

Mr.  Matsttnaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  week  of  June  10,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  sptdal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  i 
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Mr.  Mills,  for  60  minutes,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuDNcrr)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ginn),  to  address  the  House  today,  for 
15  minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


Mr.  Koch  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ginn)  , 
in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  649.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

S.  3311.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  u-se  of 
siraplifled  procedures  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services  by  tlie  Government 
where  the  amount  Involved  does  not  exceed 
$10,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dellums  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Fatjntroy. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuDNUT)    and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Keup  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  Archer  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  YotTNC  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wybjan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Ml-.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Boggs  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  K-YRos. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Diggs. 
Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2427.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  an  amendment 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(H.  Doc.  No.  03-317);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2428.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (H.  Doc.  Na 
93-318) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2429.  A  lettw  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  8d(2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
reenacted,  amended  and  supplemented  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  authority  to 
grant  certified  public  accountants  access  to 
confidential  records  for  purposes  of  making 
an  audit;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2430.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location,  na- 
ture, and  estimated  cost  of  various  facilities 
projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10  United  States 
Code  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2431.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassadors-designate  Seymour 
Weiss.  Robert  A.  Stevenson,  and  Pierre  Robert 
Graham,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2432.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  International  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2433.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
10th  annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  section  107  of  Public  Law 
87-256  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-204);  to  the  Commit- 


tee on   Foreign   Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
pwt  on  the  criteria  to  be  used  for  designa- 
tion of  medically  underserved  areas  and 
population  groups,  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973  (Public  Lew  93-222) :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2435.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  publication  entitled  "All  Electric  Homes, 
Annual  BUls.  1973";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2436.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  in  section  13 
(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  [8  U.S.C. 
!255b(c)l;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2437.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  requirement  of  increased  payments  to 
States  under  medicaid  plans  for  compensa- 
tion or  training  of  inspectors  of  long-term 
care  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Wa\s 
and  Means. 

Receivxd  Prom  the  Comptkoller  General 

2438.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  the  legislative  ceiUng  on  expenditures 
in  Laos  reduced  costs,  but  the  celling  was  ex- 
ceeded; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmeit 
Operations. 

2439.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler  General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  plans  and  proposals  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  in  developing  new  military 
equipment;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H.R.  14462.  A  bill  to  amend  "the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion (Rept.  No.  93-1028  (part  2)).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service.  S.  1803.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  waiver  of  claims  of  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  erroneous  payments  of 
pay  and  allowances  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-I09S).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1166.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12165.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  certain  works  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  to  control  the  salinity  of 
water  delivered  to  users  In  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  (Rept.  No.  93-1096).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  lltn.  Resolution  prorldlng  for  the 
consideration  of  HJi.  13889.  A  Mil  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  ISConomie  Policy 
Act  of  1972,  as  amended.  (Rept.  No.  93-1097). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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fo- 


Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana: 
Rules.  House  Resolution  11 
providing  for  the  conslderatlbn 
876.  Joint  resolution  autborlilng 
tary  of  the  Army  to  receive 
the    U-S.   Military   Academy 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos    iRept 
Referred  to  the  House  Calen4ar 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana: 
Rules.    House    Resolution    1 
providing  for  the  consideration 
202.  Joint  resolution  deslgna  ;lng 
Ises  occupied  by  the  Chief 
tlons  as  the  official  residence 
ident.  effective  upon  the  termination 
ice  of  the  Incumbent  Chief 
tlona    (Rept.   No.   93-1099). 
House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RE!  K)LUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  ir  troduced  and 
severally  referred  as  folloi?s: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Masi  achusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  qAREY 
York) : 
H.R.  15288.  A  bUl  to  amend 
curlty  Act  and  the  Internal 
of  1964  to  provide  for  Federajl  participation 
in  costs  of  the  social  security  program,  with 
a  substantial  Increase  in  th  s  contribution 
and  benefit  base  and  with  appropriate  re- 
ductions In  social  security  tax(  s  to  reflect  the 
Federal  Government's  partlci]  tation  in  such 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  W  lys  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL  (foi 
Groves,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr 
Lent,  Mr.  Drinan,  Jlr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Frenjel,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  SrtTDDS,  M- 
Harrington,  Mr.  Pic:  ux,  Mr.  Ben 
NETT,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Toung  of  Flor 
Ida,  and  Mr.  Young  )f  Alaska) : 
HJl.  15289.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  In  ordei 
th©  Import  restrictions  whlcli  may  be  ini' 
p>osed  to  deter  foreign  countries  from  con- 
ducting fishing  operations  wiich  adversely 
affect  International  fishery  conservation  pro 
grams:  to  the  Committee  on 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (foi 
Groves,  Mr.  Ashley, 
North    Carolina,    Mr, 
QniE,   Mr.   Pepper.   N^ 


Mr.    WHrTEHiTRST,    M:.    Biaggi,    Mr 


Mr.  O'Brien, 
Pbitchard,  Mr. 


Merchant  Ma- 


RoBisoN  of  New  Yorl|, 

Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 

Nedzi,  Mr.  McCloskei  ,  Mr.  on  Pont, 

Mr.  FoRSTTHE,  Mr.  Lofrr,  Mr.  Steeu:, 

and  Mr.  Breaut)  : 
HJi.  16290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  in  ordei 
the  Import  restrictions  which  may  be  im- 
posed to  deter  foreign  countries  from  con- 
ducting fishing  operations  w  ilch  adversely 
affect  International  fishery  coi  serration  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on 
rlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DORN    (for   hUaself   and   Mr. 

TXAGTTE)  : 

H.R.  15291.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  coapensated  work 
therapy  for  patients  of  Vetevans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  and 
members  of  VA  domicUiaries;  1f>  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  j 

Hit.  16293.  A  bill  to  amend  Ititle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  priority 
lor  the  furnishing  of  outpatient  medical 
treatment  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
dlaabOitles;  to  the  Committed  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
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himself,    Mr. 

GOODLING,  Mr. 

Sarbanes,  Mr. 


Merchant  Ma- 

himself,   Mr. 

Mr.  Martin  of 

Addabbo,    Mr. 

Rosenthal, 


US..  15293.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  for  specially 
adapted  housing  for  disabled  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abztjo, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Harrtnoton,  Mr.  Mttrtha,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Ms.   Schroeder,   Mr.   Seibeb- 
LiNG,    Mr.   Stark,    Mr.    Studds^    Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  Woltp)  : 
HJl.  15294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotlfica- 
tlon  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (Including  retraining)  to  em- 
ployees who  suffer  employment  loss  through 
the  dislocation  of  business  concerns,  to  busi- 
ness  concerns   threatened   with   dislocation, 
and  to  affected  communities,  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral support  for  unjustified  dislocation,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  15295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  cat- 
tlemen: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dellenback)  : 
H.R.  15296.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  ctury  out  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  undertake  training  for  the 
legal  profession;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRITCHARD: 
H.R.  15297:  A  ^Ul  to  amend  the  National 
TraUs  System  Act  to  authorize  a  feasibility 
study  of  a  Pacific  Coast  Bike  Trail;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  15298.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  designating  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  15299.  A  bUl  to  create  a  Congressional 
Price    Ombudsman;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 

H.R.  15300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H_R.  15301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employers  cov- 
ered thereunder  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

US,.  15302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  Increase  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits,  to  raise 
the  contribution  base,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiESTzx,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mrs.  BxTRKE  of  Caltfomla,  Mr.  Con- 
YEBs,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
Kastenmzieb,  and  Mrs.  Scrroedeb)  : 
US.  15303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 


International    Development   Association;    to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  15304.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  to  reln- 
stltute  specific  accounting  requirements  for 
foreign  currency  expenditures  In  connection 
with  congressional  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  publication  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  BRooMriELo,  Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Bau- 
MAN,  Mr.  BimcENER,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr. 
MncHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr. 
Lagomarsino)  : 

H.  Res.  1165.  Resolution  amending  rule 
XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  House  to  require 
reports  accompanying  each  bill  or  Joint  reso- 
lution of  a  public  character  (except  revenue 
measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to  con- 
tain estimates  of  the  costs,  to  both  public 
and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  carrying  out  the 
measure  reported;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
498.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to 
condemning  the  action  of  terrorists  In  Israel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming : 
H.R.  15305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Bruce  Dodds;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  15306.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WlUard 
H.  Allen,  Jr.  and  Nicole  J.  Allen;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

444.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Legislature,  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  appropriations  to  carry  out  a  Cooley's 
Anemia  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

446.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  relative  to  the  U.S.  fishery 
zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

446.  Also,  petition  of  the  Broome  County 
Legislature,  New  York,  relative  to  the  com- 
pletion of  certain  highway  projects  In  New 
York  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

447.  Also,  petition  of  Ferdinand  Segarra, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  social  security 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Andrew  S.  Adams,  the  recently  installed 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Rehabilitation,  In 
a  June  5  speech  at  the  New  York  City 
Mayor's  Conference  on  Consumer  Issues 
and  Actions  Affecting  the  Handicapped, 
issued  a  Proclfunation  of  Equal  Rights 
for  the  Handicapped.  Dr.  Adams  quite 
properly  stressed  that  the  litany  against 
discrimination  on  accoimt  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  sex  must  now  include  also 
physical  or  mental  handicap.  It  merits 
reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclamation    or    Equal    Rights    for    the 
Handicapped 
(By  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Adams) 
The  day  of  Ignorance  Is  past  in  matters 
related  to  the  daily  activities  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  people.  Through- 
out the  United  States,  we  must  guarantee 
equal  opportunities  under  the  Constitution 
to  employment,  housing,  health  care,  trans- 
portation, education,  use  of  public  accom- 
modations, recreation,  and  access  to  cast  an 
election  ballot  regardless  of  their  physical 
and  mental  condition. 

These  are  the  eight  freedoms  I  seek  for  my 
fellow  disabled  citizens.  Rehabilitation  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  lives,  as  It  provides  a  path 
for  OUT  return  to  dignified  and  productive 
pursuits.  But,  it  is  not  enough  to  prepare 
us  to  return  to  communities  that  perpetuate 
Institutional,  and  individual,  attitudes  that 
restrict  our  Inherent  rights. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties for  all  disabled  people.  Discrimination 
works  In  subtle  ways,  often  beyond  the  noble 
concepts  of  our  Constitution,  and  too  often 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. Discrimination  may  or  may  not  be  a 
matter  of  Intention.  Either  way,  I  look  for 
the  day  when  discrimination  for  physical  or 
mental  handicap,  like  poliomyelitis.  Is  basic- 
ally a  disease  of  the  past  In  America.  I  look 
tot  the  day  when  men  no  longer  Judge  their 
fellows  on  the  Irrational  basis  of  physical  or 
mental  handicap. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  restatement  of 
our  fundamental  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  call  for  a  nationwide  proclamation 
of  eight  freedoms  for  all  physically  and  men- 
tally handicapped  people. 
These  basic  freedoms  are: 

1.  The  right  to  Employment. 

2.  The  right  to  Education, 

3.  The  right  to  Housing. 

4.  The  right  to  Transportation. 

5.  The  right  to  use  Public  Accommoda- 
tions. 

6.  The  right  to  Recreation. 

7.  The  right  to  Health  Care. 

8.  The  right  to  access  to  cast  an  Election 
Ballot. 

As  other  segments  of  our  population  have 
petitioned  for  recognition,  let  us  do  the  same 
^  disabled  Americans  as  legislated  In  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Indeed,  let  It  be 


know  that  henceforth,  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  based  on  race,  creed,  age 
ethnic  orgln,  gender  . . .  and  physical  or  men- 
tal handicap. 


H.  R.  GROSS:   HAIL  AND 
FAREWELL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
flnal  bells  sound  adjournment  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  93d  Congress,  later 
this  year,  they  will  also  sound  the  close 
of  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  outstand- 
ing congressional  careers  this  Chamber 
has  ever  known.  The  bells  will  mean 
many  things;  they  will  also  mean  that 
H.  R.  Gross,  our  friend  and  beloved  col- 
league from  Iowa,  will  be  with  us  no 
longer,  as  he  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  losing  one 
of  their  best  friends  in  the  Congress.  As 
the  following  article  from  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, June  1974,  points  out: 

As  a  self-appointed  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  he  has 
saved  the  taxpajrer  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  may  even  run  into  bil- 
lions. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whom 
we  all  admire,  respect,  and  will  miss  very, 
very  much. 

The  article  follows: 

The  House  Is  Losing  Its  "Conscience" 
(By   Vernon   Louvlere) 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  bill  creating  the 
National  Foundation  of  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties came  up  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  somber  H.  R. 
Gross  listened  Impassively  to  the  preliminary 
discussion. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  called  for 
federal  subsidies  to  promote  such  art  forms 
as  painting,   creative  writing  and  dancing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Gross  rose  and  spoke: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  this  bill  would  come  up  this  after- 
noon or  else  I  wotUd  have  tried  to  appear  In 
my  tuxedo  and  my  dancing  shoes  to  be 
properly  equipped  for  this  further  going- 
away  party  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States." 

Then,  Rep.  Gross  offered  an  amendment 
which  he  had  drafted  with  the  help  of  a 
fellow  Congressman,  a  physician. 

After  the  word  "dance"  In  the  bill  he 
wanted  these  words  inserted:  "Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Irregular  Jactlatlons  and/ 
or  rhythmic  contraction  and  coordinated  re- 
laxations of  the  serrati,  obliques  and  ab- 
dominis reclt  group  of  muscles,  accompanied 
by  rotary  undulations,  tilts  and  turns,  timed 
with  and  attuned  to  the  tltUlatlng  and 
blended   tones  of  synchronous  woodwinds." 

He  let  the  words  sink  in,  waited  for  maxi- 
mum effect,  and  spoke  again:  "That  means 
beUy  dancing."  The  House  broke  up. 

With  such  wit,  the  diminutive  Iowa  Re- 
publican has  for  26  years  sought  to  scuttle 
legislation  whose  purpose  he  feels  Is  to  spend 
for  the  sake  of  spending  or  for  some  other 
unnecessary  reason.  On  this  day  he  lost.  Still, 


his  record  of  saving  taxpayer  money  has  been 
phenomenal. 

As  a  self-appointed  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  he  has 
saved  the  taxpayer  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  may  even  run  Into  billions 

Now,  Harold  Royce  Gross,  the  "Conscience 
of  the  House,"  Is  retiring  at  age  75. 

Nothing  Is  sacred  to  Mr.  Gross  If  It  calls  for 
spending  federal  money.  He  has  even  ques- 
tioned the  taxpayers'  picking  up  the  tab  for 
maintaining  the  eternal  flame  over  the  grave 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

"FT.     fumble"     catches     IT 

In  his  folksy,  blunt  newsletter  to  constiiu- 
ents,  "Uncle  Sam"  often  becomes  "Uncle 
Sucker"  or  "Uncle  Handout."  He  dismisses 
the  Pentagon  as  "Ft.  Fumble." 

He  has  consistently  fought  pay  raises  for 
members  of  Congress— including,  of  course, 
himself.  Mr.  Gross  has  voted  against  every 
proposed  boost  in  Congressional  salaries  since 
they  were  at  the  $12,500  level.  (The  law- 
makers now  are  paid  $42,000  a  year,  plus 
extras.)  He  is  not  above  embarrassing  his 
colleagues,  twitting  their  consciences,  on  the 
subject.  Last  February,  attacking  an  abortive 
move  to  Jump  the  Congressional  salary  level 
to  $52,800,  he  told  the  House: 

"At  a  time  when  many  segments  of  our 
nation  and  Its  people  are  faced  with  unem- 
ployment and  belt-tightening,  it  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  fattening  the  payroll  of  upper 
echelon  federal  executives,  federal  Judges  and 
members  of  Congress  would  even  be  pro- 
posed." 

Mr.  Gross  has  never  accepted  the  advice 
of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas, 
usually  offered  to  rookie  Congressmen:  "To 
get  along,  you  go  along." 

He  has  always  functioned  in  the  House  as 
though  every  federal  doUar  spent  is  his  own. 
or  at  least  his  neighbor's.  He'U  take  on  a 
President  with  no  less  relish  than  a  middle- 
level  bureaucrat.  More  often  than  not,  he 
votes  against  Presidential  money  requests 
and  he  doesnt  care  which  party  the  Presi- 
dent belongs  to. 

A  Western  Republican  Congressman  dis- 
covered how  this  kind  of  Gross  bipartisanship 
works.  One  day  he  praised  "good  old  H.R." 
for  ripping  into  a  Democratic  bill.  The  next 
day  he  was  overheard  complaining  about  that 
"old  s.o.b.,  H.  R.  Gross"  after  the  latter  had 
torpedoed  one  of  the  Westerner's  bUls. 

"How  much  win  this  boondoggle  cost?"  is 
the  way  Mr.  Gross  generally  kicks  off  his 
questioning  on  the  House  floor  when  he  sus- 
pects a  bill's  sponsor  Is  trying  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  the  taxpayer. 

READING    the    fine    PRINT 

Nothing  seems  to  elude  his  hawk-eyed  at- 
tention to  fine  print  In  the  myriad  of  bills 
and  resolutions  which  come  up  for  House 
action.  Pew  members  of  Congress  will  read 
every  bill,  as  he  does. 

Take  the  time,  for  example,  when  Mr. 
Gross  focused  on  a  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment benefits  bill  that  emerged  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  seized  on  a 
phrase,  "other  purposes,"  and  bore  In.  The 
"other  purposes,"  it  txurned  out,  cleverly  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  the  bill  also  would  Jump 
Congressional  retirement  benefits  a  whopping 
33  Vj  per  cent.  When  H.  R.  Gross  was  fin- 
ished with  his  attack,  so  was  the  bill.  It  was 
killed. 

Anyone  less  skilled  In  the  workings  of  the 
House,  or  who  failed  to  do  his  legislative 
homework,  would  not  long  survive  In  the  role 
of  Treasury  watchdog  In  which  Mr.  Gross  has 
cast  himself.  Even  hia  detractors  concede 
that  few,  if  any.  Congressmen  know  House 
procedure  as  weU  as  he.  If  Mr.  Gross  has  not 
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Thfn 


memorized  those  documents 
mine  how  all  House  business 
the  Constitution,  the  House 
Jefferson's  Manual  and  the 
Precedents  of  the  House  of 
he  can  put  his  finger  on  an 
tlon  in  moments. 

He  has  introduced  relative!^ 
tlon,  has  never  been  a 
and  serves  In  no  other 

However,  his  Influence  Is  s 
pecisaiy  when  it  can  be  antic 
Gross  scalpel  will  be  drawn 
"I    attend    many    commit 
which  the  chairman  will  studj 
sure   we    can    answer    the 
Gross    will    ask."    one 
'•Many  times,  items  will  be 
the  bill  hits  the  floor  because 

Except  for  party  leaders, 
aiembers  of  the  House  have 
But   over   the   years   no   othei 
tried    to    occupy    the    "Gross 
strategically  in  the  third  row 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
aisle  which  separates  Republ 
Democrats.  Rarely  absent,  the 
man  arrives  on  the  floor  before 
slon  starts,  sits  through  the 
er  and  the  reading  of  the 
vlous    day's    proceedings, 
starts    to   come   alive.   H.R. 
waits.  Some  days  his  questions 
furious.    Some    days    he    says 
he's  always  ready  to  spring  into 

EYES    ON    CONSENTp 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Gross 
Job  one  would  have  to  be  in  the 
on  the  two  days  each  month 
takes   up   the   Consent   Calen 
occasions  flocks  of  bills, 
Ing  In  the  hundreds,  are  called 
without  debate,  by  "unanimou  i 

All  the  bills  are  presumed  to 
versial — none  involves  expendl  t 
than    tl    million — and 
House  floor  is  sparse.  But  H.R 

A  single  objection  stalls 
scheduling  it  for  a  second 
appearance.  Then,  objections 
gressmen  can  force  it  Into  the 
of  House   business   where    it 
attention,   and  from  a  more 
group  of  lawmakers. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Gross  : 
countless  bills  on  the  Consen 
his  first  objection  doesn't  lea< 
sponsor  to  abandon  it,  Mr 
find  two  allies  for  the  seconc 
the  sptonsor  had  better  be 
the  bill  when  it  comes  up  in  the 
of  business. 

The  peppery  lowan  wUl  fight 
thousand  dollars  with  no  less 
will   challenge   a 
priation  to  run  a  super  federal 

Some  years  ago.  a  fellow 
troduced  a  bUl   to  create  a 
House  members — It  could  be 
autos.  Not  much  money  was 
one  opposed  the  idea.  Except 
that  is.  Delving  into  the  matter, 
that  the  bill's  sponsor  really 
so  it  could  be  flown  on  a 
Revealing  this  didn't  do  the 
on  the  House  floor,  but  a  single 
Mr.  Gross  about  the  flag's  use 
probably  what  killed  the 

"Where  would  you  fly  the 
or  below  the  coon  tall  on  the 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  an 
foreign  aid.  Once,  he  told  the 

"I  8we»r  I  think  that  what 
is  pass  a  bill  to  remove  the 
hand  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
tin  cup." 

One  day  In  September,  1967, 
series  of  amendments  to  that 
aid  biU.  A  total  of  (588.8  miUloi  i 
as  a  direct  consequence. 
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TV  S    IN    THE    XUNOLE 

Mr.  Gross  wrote  a  March,  1968,  Nation's 
Business  article  entitled.  "We  Certainly  See 
Some  Silly  Spending."  Here's  an  excerpt 
showing  his  use  of  wit  to  attack  a  federal 
program : 

"Over  at  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, which  is  skilled  in  getting  rid  of 
taxpayers'  money  on  so-called  foreign  aid, 
somebody  discovered  that  MOO.OOO  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  agency's  customary  spend- 
ing sprees. 
"What  to  do? 

"Why,  run  out  and  buy  1,000  TV  sets  so 
that  the  natives  in  some  Jungle  could  be 
educated,  a  bureaucrat  suggested.  So  AID 
bought  1,000  TVs. 

"When  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  looked  into  it,  foreign  aid  officials 
had  to  admit  they  hadn't  even  bothered  to 
find  out  which  natives  were  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  television,  how  they  were  going  to 
get  the  sets  to  operate  in  the  Jungle  (the 
one  they  bought  wouldn't  work  on  bat- 
teries) or  what  they  were  going  to  show  the 
natives  if  they  managed  to  get  the  sets  op- 
erating. 

"More  recently,  these  same  AID  dispensers 
rushed  around  in  a  crash  program  to  set  up  a 
TV  propaganda  network  for  South  Viet  Nam. 
As  a  sop.  they  told  American  taxpayers  that 
our  GI's  would  also  benefit  because  the  net- 
work would  have  two  channels — one  for  do- 
mestic propaganda,  the  other  for  "Gun- 
smoke'  and  "I  Love  Lucy.' 

"You  can  imagine  what  happened.  The 
Vietnamese  took  one  look  at  the  stuff  on 
their  channel  and  promptly  switched  over 
to  'Gunsmoke.' 

"Why  not?  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  has  been 
around  a  lot  longer  than  Marshal  Ky." 

Rep.  Bo  Ginn  (D.-Ga.)  says  of  his  col- 
leagues: "Mr.  Gross  is  more  than  a  Congress- 
man. He  is  a  one-man  investigating  force 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  taxpayer's  poc- 
ketbook.  He  is  scrupulous,  untiring,  uncom- 
promising and  dedicated  to  the  public  good." 

And  from  another  House  Democrat,  Louis- 
iana's Rep.  Otto  Passman,  this  appraisal: 
"Gross  has  slowed  down  the  trend  to  so- 
cialism from  a  run  to  a  walk." 

SINKING    OF    "FISH    POND" 

For  years,  the  late  Rep.  Mike  Klrwan  of 
Ohio,  a  powerful  Democrat,  sought  Congres- 
sional approval  to  build  a  JIO  million  na- 
tional aquarium  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Every  time  It  came  up  for  Hotise  con- 
sideration H.R.  Gross  poked  fun  at  the 
"glorified  fish  pond.  It  was  never  built. 

In  the  twilight  of  his  Congressional  career, 
Mr.  Gross  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  fis- 
cal posture  of  the  country. 

"I've  seen  the  budget  pass  the  $100  bil- 
lion mark,  then  the  $200  bUllon  mark,"  he 
says.  "Now  we  have  a  $304  billion  budget 
with  a  $10  bUllon  built-in  deficit.  Can  we 
ever  turn  this  thing  around?" 

The  White  House  alone  is  not  responsible, 
he  points  out:  "Congress  shares  the  blame 
for  this.  No  President  can  spend  money  that's 
not  made  available  to  him  by  Congress." 

Pew  things  rankle  Mr.  Gross  more  than 
supplemental  appropriation  bills — measures 
which  come  up  near  the  end  of  each  session 
to  enlarge  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
operate  government  agencies.  He  comments: 

They  (the  Executive  branch]  bring  in  a 
bill  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  swear 
on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  'This  Is  It."  They  know 
better,  because  they  Invariably  come  back  In 
a  few  months  and  ask  for  more." 

DOLEi'UL    ABOUT   THE    DEBT 

The  Congressman  Is  doleful  about  the  fed- 
eral debt,  now  $500  billion  (Interest  alone  Is 
$30  bUllon  a  year)  and  going  up.  Where,  he 
Is  asked,  will  it  all  end? 

His  reply:  "It  ends  In  a  takeover  and  re- 
pudiation of  some  form  or  another — revalua- 
tion, devaluation  or  outright  repudiation." 


He  adds:  "We've  been  financing  this  gov- 
ernment off  the  printing  presses  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  This  is 
printing  press  money  and  there  is  no  pro- 
ductivity behind  that  kind  of  money." 

Mr.  Gross  estimates  the  combined  total  of 
public  and  private  debt  in  the  United  States 
at  between  $2  trillion  $200  billion  and  $2  tril- 
lion $400  bUllon. 

"We  are  the  most  debt-ridden  country  in 
the  world,"  he  asserts.  "Our  federal  debt 
alone  is  more  than  the  combined  govern- 
mental debts  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"What  a  paradox:  Here  is  the  most  de- 
veloped country  in  the  world  In  debt  up  to 
Its  ears!" 

Pew  people  In  or  out  of  Congress  remem- 
ber a  piece  of  legislation — no  matter  how 
Important  or  historic — by  its  designated 
number.  But  mention  H.R.  144  to  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  he  is  famUiar  with  It. 
Since  his  early  days  in  the  House,  Mr.  Gross 
has  Introduced  House  of  Representatives  bill 
144  (the  number  is  keyed  to  his  name — a 
gross  equals  12  dozen,  or  144)  at  the  start 
of  each  session. 

It  has  a  simple  objective:  Balance  the 
budget  and  gradually  retire  the  national  debt. 
Year  after  year.  It  Is  shunted  off  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  promptly  for- 
gotten. 

Now.  H.R.  144  probably  wUl  be  retired- 
like  Red  Grange's  legendary  football  Jersey 
number.  77,  at  the  University  of  lUlnols— 
unless  some  other  member  of  the  House,  with 
the  same  zeal  for  economy,  takes  up  the 
Gross  cause. 

"DtrrCH"    WAS   A    COLLEAGUE 

Born  on  a  southern  Iowa  farm.  H.  R.  Gross 
started  out  as  a  reporter  with  the  old  United 
Press  after  World  War  I  service  in  Prance, 
moved  over  to  the  editorship  of  a  National 
Farmers  Union  newspaper  and.  In  1934,  signed 
on  as  news  director  and  newscaster  with  radio 
station  WHO  in  Des  Moines.  A  young  sports- 
caster  and  announcer  on  the  staff  was  Ron- 
ald "Dutch"  Reagan,  now  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  his  six  years  with  WHO,  Mr.  Gross 
was  a  frequent  defender  of  the  Iowa  farmer. 
His  name  became  a  household  word  across 
the  state. 

In  1940.  he  decided  to  run  for  Governor 
against  an  incumbent  Republican.  But  party 
leaders,  whom  he  had  not  consulted,  op- 
posed him  and  he  lost  In  the  primary. 

He  went  back  to  radio,  this  time  In  Cincin- 
nati. In  1948.  now  living  In  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
he  got  the  political  itch  again  and  ran  for 
Congress.  And  again  Republican  leaders  op- 
posed him  In  the  primary,  even  branding 
him  a  "radical  leftist."  But  he  won  the  pri- 
mary and  went  on  to  win  the  general  election 
by  20.000  votes.  Except  for  1964.  in  the  land- 
slide Lyndon  Johnson  election  (he  was  the 
only  one  of  six  Iowa  Republican  Congressmen 
to  survive  It),  Mr.  Gross  has  easUy  won  re- 
election to  12  terms  In  the  House. 

He  regrets  only  one  of  the  votes  he's  cast 
In  his  quarter-century  In  Congress. 

"That  was  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion," he  says.  "I  thought  I  smelled  some- 
thing. I  didn't  like  to  vote  against  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  so  I  voted  present." 

Mr.  Gross  says  the  resolution,  which  paved 
the  way  for  President  Johnson  to  broaden 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  was  "contrived." 

"We  were  very  badly  misled,"  he  adds. 
"Mr.  Johnson  said  Asian  boys  would  fight  for 
Asian  sou  and  later  McNamara  [former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara]  promised 
to  bring  our  boys  back  by  Christmas  in  1965." 

THE     SIMPLE     LIFE 

Mr.  Gross  and  his  wife.  Hazel,  live  a  simple 
life  m  Washington.  They  avoid  the  capital's 
social  scene — "I've  never  owned  a  tuxedo  and 
my  wife  has  no  ball  gown,"  he  says.  "We 
don't  need   them."  Mrs.  Gross  often  reads 
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government    documents,    marking    sections 
she  feels  her  husband  will  want  to  read. 

Perhaps,  in  a  retirement  for  which  he  has 
no  definite  plans,  Mr.  Gross  will  travel 
abroad.  But  If  he  does.  It  won't  be  In  tbe 
fashion  of  some  of  his  coUesigues.  He  has 
long  fought,  unsuccessfully,  to  curb  what 
he  and  other  critics  call  Congressional  "Jun- 
keting." Once,  an  Ohio  Congressman  face- 
tiously sponsored  a  resolution  to  create  a 
committee,  consisting  only  of  'H.R.  Gross,  to 
Inspect  American  foreign  aid  programs  over- 
seas. 

The  resolution,  of  course,  went  nowhere — 
and  neither  did  Mr.  Gross. 

"I  Just  might  take  a  trip  one  of  these  days, 
but  It'll  be  at  my  own  expense,"  the  Con- 
gressman explains. 

Two  signs  In  the  Capitol  Hill  office  of  this 
man  who  has  won  many  battles,  but  never 
the  war.  In  an  unrelenting  campaign  to 
eliminate  wasteful  government  spending, 
succinctly  spell  out  a  message  he  has  been 
trying  to  put  across  for  26  years: 

"Nothing  Is  easier  than  the  expenditure 
of  public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  be- 
long to  anybody.  The  temptation  Is  over- 
whelming to  bestow  It  on  somebody." 

"There  Is  always  free  cheese  In  a  mouse- 
trap." 


SUPREME  ARROGANCE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  June  2  edition  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  included  an  excellent 
editorial  concerning  the  stand  taken  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  against  an 
effort  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  force  him  to 
relinquish  part  of  his  statutory  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  cover  of  an  effort  to  insure 
against  alleged  racial  discrimination  in 
Virginia's  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, HEW  sought  to  require  that  the 
Governor  make  a  commitment  to  appoint 
to  the  colleges'  board  of  supervisors  any 
blacks  recommended  by  the  presidents  of 
the  institutions. 

Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  rightly  refused  to 
make  any  such  commitment,  pointing  out 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  surrender  of 
his  legEil  responsibility  for  appointments. 

As  the  Times-Dispatch  states  in  its 
editorial,  there  are  "frightening  implica- 
tions" in  the  demand  by  HEW.  If  a  Fed- 
eral agency  should  succeed  in  nullifying 
Virginia  laws,  it  could  take  similar  action 
in  other  States. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Supreme  Arrogance," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SUPBEMX    ARBOGANCX 

The  most  recent  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.  and 
the  federal  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  on  the  desegregation  of 
Virginia  coUeges  contains  a  shocking  Ulus- 
tratlon  of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which 
HEW  Is  wUUng  to  go  to  Impose  Its  supremely 
arrogant  views.  In  effect,  HEW  has  asked 
the  governor  to  violate  bis  oath  of  office, 
violate  the  Virginia  Constitution  and  violate 
the  statutes  of  this  sUte  to  satisfy  the  de- 
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partment's  demands  for  racial  quotas.  It  wUl 
come  as  no  surprise  to  most  Virginians  that 
Governor  Godwin  has  told  HEW  that  he  has 
no  Intention  of  complying  with  its  Incredibly 
Imperious  edict. 

HEW  stated  Its  demand  in  a  letter  from 
Peter  E.  Holmes,  director  of  its  Office  of  Civil 
Rights.  As  partial  proof  that  Virginia's 
state-supported  colleges  and  universities  are 
racially  unbiased,  Mr.  Holmes  sought  from 
Governor  Godwin  a  "commitment"  that  he 
would  appoint  to  these  Institutions'  boards 
of  visitors  any  blacks  recommended  by  tbe 
institutions'  presidents. 

Under  Virginia  law,  the  power  to  appoint 
members  of  boards  of  visitors  Is  vested  in 
the  governor.  The  State  Constitution  com- 
mands the  governor  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  falthfvilly  executed."  Governor  God- 
win could  not  surrender  any  part  of  his  ap- 
pointive powers  and  responslbUltles  without 
violating  the  statutes,  the  Constitution  and 
his  solemn  oath  of  office.  He  is  free  to  re- 
ceive recommendations  from  any  source.  In- 
cluding college  and  university  presidents, 
but  he  cannot  legally  commit  himself  to 
follow  such  advice.  Virginia's  laws  on  this 
matter  have  not  been  Invalidated  by  any 
court,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  force 
the  governor  miiat  observe  them.  This  fact 
Governor  Godwin  made  absolutely  clear  In 
his  response  to  Mr.  Holmes  last  week. 

"The  appointment  of  members  of  public 
boards  Is  a  statutory  responslbUlty  vested 
in  this  state's  chief  executive  and  I  can- 
not bind  myself  In  advance  to  accept  recom- 
mendations from  whatever  source  they  may 
come,"  the  governor  wrote  "In  short,  I  can- 
not abdicate  this  responslbUlty.  As  governor, 
I  make  appointments  to  boards  based  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  Individuals  ap- 
pointed. To  do  otherwise  would  be  contrary 
to  my  oath  of  office  and  compromise  my 
own  conscience." 

Governor  Godwin  noted  that  "substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  last  several 
years  In  the  appointments  of  blacks  to  the 
boards  of  visitors  of  the  predominantly 
white  Institutions.  I  made  the  first  such  ap- 
pointment as  governor  In  1966." 

In  the  Senate,  Virginia  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  took  the  floor  to  inform  his  col- 
leagues of  HEW  efforts  to  InvaUdate,  by 
bureaucratic  decree,  the  state  laws  Involved. 
"No  responsible  governor  could  acquiesce 
In  such  a  demand,"  Senator  Byrd  said.  "I 
commend  the  governor  for  his  soimd  and 
forthright  position.  And  I  condemn  HEW 
for  Its  demand  that  Virginia's  governor  sur- 
render his  legal  responslbUlty  for  appoint- 
ments." 

The  frightening  Implications  of  HEW's 
demand  should  be  clearly  iinderstood. 
Should  a  bureaucratic  agency  succeed  In 
nullifying  Virginia  laws.  It  could  nullify 
laws  In  aU  other  states.  If  H[EW  is  permitted 
to  exercise  such  awesome  power,  It  wUl  have 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Judiciary;  and 
the  possible  consequences,  for  the  entire  na- 
tion, are  horrendous. 


DEFENSE  COSTS          OVERRUNS 

AMOUNT  TO      $26      BILLION— A 

"DOUBLE  •WHAMMY"    FOR    TAX- 
PAYERS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  recently 
reported  that  55  new  weapons  systems 
have  created  more  than  $26  billion  in 
cost  overruns,  _ 
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Senator  Willum  Proxmire,  Democrat 
of  Wisconsin,  who  released  the  GAO  re- 
port, said : 

The  result  is  a  double-wbammy  for  the 
taxpayer— who  pays  higher  taxes  and  re- 
ceives less  defense  for  the  dollars  spent. 

The  Tennessean  in  a  recent  article  to 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial discussed  these  ovemms.  The  Ban- 
ner in  its  editorial  called  for  a  careful 
study.  "Une  by  line"  of  these  costs,  their 
cause  and  cure. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter,  I  place  the  edi- 
torial and  article  in  the  Record  here- 
with: 

(From  the  Tennessean,  June  3, 1974] 
Billions     in     Runaway     Defenss     Costs — 

DOtTBLE    WHAMMT     ON     JOHN    Q. 

(By  Lawrence  L.  Knutson) 
Washington. — The     General     Accounting 
Office  says  the  development  of  55  new  weap- 
ons systems  has  brought  on  cost  overruns 
totaling  $26.3  biUion  so  far. 

The  new  estimate  represents  a  $7  bUllon 
Increase  during  the  last  half  of  1973  alone. 

According  to  the  GAO  figures,  the  original 
estimates  to  develop  the  new  weapons  totaled 
$111.6  bllUon,  but  tbe  cost  Is  now  seen  as 
$134.2  blUlon. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire,  D-Wls.,  who  re- 
leased the  congressional  agency's  report  yes- 
terday, said  that  13  of  the  65  systems  showed 
significant  dropoffs  in  anticipated  perform- 
ance. whUe  only  fovir  showed  Improvement. 
According  to  the  GAO  figures,  costs  of  the 
B-1  bomber  rose  by  $1.67  billion. 

Other  large  overruns  noted  were  $1.43  bll-- 
lion  for  the  F-15  and  $756  mUllon  for  the 
Minuteman  in  missile. 

Also  included  were  $417.9  mUUon  for  the 
SAM-D  mlssUe,  $349.9  mUllon  few  the  UTTAS 
heUcopter,  $394.1  mUllon  for  the  XM-1  tank, 
and  $189.7  mUUon  and  $91.6  mUUon  for  parts 
of  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Central  System. 
Proxmire  said  the  costs  of  buUdlng  the  DD 
963  destroyer  have  risen  from  the  original 
planning  estimates  of  $1 .8  bUllon  to  a  current 
$3.1  bUUon  estimate. 

"That  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  70% 
and  not  a  single  ship  has  been  completed," 
Proxmire  said. 

He  said  the  unit  cost  of  each  ship  has  risen 
from  an  estimate  of  $60  mUllon  to  $102.6 
mUllon. 

Costs  also  have  risen  sharply  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  antlbaUlstlc  missile 
system,  he  noted. 

The  original  planning  estimate  called  for 
spending  $4.2  blUlon  for  two  sites.  The  new 
estimate  is  $5.4  bUllon  for  one  site. 

Proxmire  released  the  GAO  survey  in  a 
speech  prepared  for  deUvery  today  in  the 
Senate. 

"In  any  other  agency  heads  would  roU  and 
drastic  changes  would  be  made  to  halt  the 
ninaway  costs  and  program  failures  occur- 
ring daUy  In  the  Pentagon,"  Proxmire  said. 
One  of  the  most  distressing  facts  is  that 
the  quantity  cutbacks  have  usually  been 
made  because  of  the  cost  over-runs,"  he  said. 
"The  Pentagon  is  being  forced  to  buy  less 
whUe  spending  more  because  of  its  InablUty 
to  control  costs. 

"The  result  Is  a  double  whammy  for  the 
taxpayer."  Proxmire  said.  "He  pays  higher 
tnxes  and  receives  leas  defense  for  the  dollars 
spent." 

[Prom  the  NashvUle  Banner,  June  3,  1974J 
Cost  Ovkskuns:  Out  th«  Roor 

There  once  was  a  movie  entitled,  "Who's 
Minding  The  Mint"—  a  comedy  about  some- 
one steaUng  $i  million. 

There  ia  today  a  real-life  drama,  which 
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could    be    enutled.    "Who's 
Money" — a  tragedy  about 
weapons  systems  oTerruns  pU 
gerlng  $26.3  billion. 

At  least,  that's  the  case  If 
watchdog.  VS.  Sen.  William 
Wis.,    Is    correct    in    figures 

Sen.  Proxmire   says  the 
the   Oeneral   Accounting  offl^ 
rundowns  on  65  new  weapons 
The  original  estimates  were 
borhood  of  till. 6  bUUon.  Now 
have  hit  the  9134.2  billion 
still  climbing. 

Not  only  are  there 
runs.  Sen.  Proxmire  said,  but 
terns    have    shown    significant 
dropoffs  and  only  four  showed 
ance  Improvement. 

In  one  instance  the  DD  963 
gram  coeta  have  risen  from 
mates  ot  $IS  billion  to  a 
an  Increase  of  70  per  cent.  Th< 
gone  from  »30  million  to  $102 
The  B-1  bomber  rose  by  91 
P-15  aircraft  by  91.43  billion 
in  missUe  by  9756  million: 
slle  by  9417.9  million:  the  UTt 
by  9349.9  mlUlon;  the  XM-1 
million:  and  parts  of  the 
and  Central  System  by  9189. 
991.6  million. 

And   costs  for  developing 
antiballistic  missile  system 
from  94.2  billion  for  two  sites 
for  one  site. 

"In  any  other  agency,"  said 
In  releasing  the  figures  in  a 
floor  of  the  V3.  Senate  today, 
roU  and  drastic  changes  woul^ 
halt  the  runaway  costs  and 
occurring  daUy  in  the  Pentagon 
"One  of  the  most  distressing 
the    quantity   cutbacks   have 
made  because  of  the  cost 
tagon  is  being  forced  to  buy  les  i 
ing  more  because  of  its 
costs. 

"The  result  is  a  double- 
taxpayer.  He  pays  higher  taxei 
less  defense  for  the  dollars 

It  is  pretty  good  proof  that, 
of  national  defense,  any  cost  Is 
if  it  means  exorbitant  expensi  > 
payer.  A  cloee  look  at  the 
by  Sen.  Proxmire  is  in  order,  to 
In  fact,  it  la  no  less  than 
Senate   to   study,    llne-by-llne 
their  cause  and  cure. 
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HON.  BIU  ARCI^ER 

OF    TEXAS  I 
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Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Pro 
Bono  Publico"— for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic— is  a  most  apt  description  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  those  eng|«ed  In  the 
practice  of  medical  technology.  There- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  that|  this  theme 
should  be  selected  for  the  Alnerlcan  So- 
ciety for  Medical  Technolo»'g  42d  year 
of  professional  activity  to  M  commemo- 
rated at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  June  23-2S.  I 

The  American  Society  ^or  Medical 
Technology— AfiMT— the  odly  national 
professional  organization  located  in 
Bellaire,  a  suburb  of  Houstad,  Tex,  has 
over  20,000  members  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  clinical  laborat)ry  science. 
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ASMT  is  dedicated  to  establishing  the 
highest  standards  of  clinical  laboratory 
methods  and  research;  creating  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
laboratory  professionals  and  other 
health  professionals  working  in  the  in- 
terests of  individual  and  public  health; 
promoting  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation; research  and  development;  and 
advancing  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
the  medical  technology  profession. 

The  laboratory  professional  of  today 
is  an  important  member  of  the  health 
care  team.  The  time  has  passed  when  his 
findings  were  routinely  reported  to  the 
physician,  and  increasingly  the  labora- 
tory professional  is  expected  to  imder- 
stand  the  clinical  significance  of  his  find- 
ings and  correlate  them  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  laboratory.  In  short,  many 
laboratory  professionals  are  rapidly 
moving  away  from  the  benchworker 
concept  of  yesterday  and  actively  par- 
ticipating in  decision  and  policymaking 
within  the  clinical  laboratory. 

Clinical  laboratory  science  has  ex- 
panded tremendousUy  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  number  of  clinical 
laboratory  tests  and  resultant  findings 
will  greatly  increase  during  the  coming 
decade.  Today's  laboratory  professionals 
hold  the  key  to  quality  performance  tn 
the  modem  clinical  laboratory.  They 
must  be  prepared,  through  both  Inten- 
sive academic  education  and  clinical 
training,  to  carry  out  responsibilities 
which  involve  the  very  preservation  of 
hiunan  life  Itself.  Additionally,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  necessary  competence 
that  assures  quality  patient  care,  ongo- 
ing professional  involvement  and  con- 
tinuing education  are  vital. 

With  a  broad  background  in  basic  sci- 
ence the  laboratory  professional  must  be 
fully  prepared  to  carry  out  sophisticated 
laboratory  procedures  which  involve  mi- 
crobiology, chemistry,  serology,  hema- 
tology, and  parasitology.  The  age  of  au- 
tomation has  brought  to  the  clinical  lab- 
oratory both  speed  and  precision  which 
were  unheard  of  just  a  few  short  years 
ago.  To  the  laboratory  professional,  the 
advent  of  automation  in  the  laboratory 
has  required  the  learning  of  new  skills  in- 
volving sophisticated  instrumentation, 
including  the  use  of  computers.  Because 
modem  laboratory  professionals  may 
work  in  any  number  of  different  labora- 
tory settings,  ranging  from  a  hospital  or 
public  health  laboratory  to  a  pharma- 
ceutical company,  they  are  always  at  the 
center  of  the  problem  and  fully  prepared 
to  contribute  to  its  resolution. 

As  ASMT  members  participate  in  their 
annual  meeting,  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
the  strength  of  any  profession  rests  with 
individual  members  who  become  astute 
and  active  participants  in  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  standards  and  prac- 
tice "Pro  Bono  Publico." 


FAIRNESS  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NTW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.   ROSENTHAL.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial  June  6, 


June  10,  1974. 

1974,  criticized  the  business  community's 
inability  to  reconcile  its  actions  with  its 
words  in  relation  to  consumerism. 

Agreeing  with  Esther  Peterson  of 
Giant  Foods,  who  stated  that  "businss 
has  failed  to  realize  that  consumerism 
can  be  used  effectively  as  a  marketing 
tool,"  the  editors  were  specifically  dis- 
mayed by  the  extensive  lobbying  con- 
ducted by  businesses  against  the  pro- 
posed consumer  protection  agency.  They 
declared  that  the  time  has  come  for 
trade  associations,  corporations  and 
others  in  the  business  world  to  recognize 
that  the  proposed  agency  "will  not  be 
giving  the  consumer  a  club  to  hit  busi- 
ness with,  but  rather  a  voice  to  protest 
and  seek  an  end  to  whatever  shoddiness. 
deceits  or  injuries  he  has  been  inflicted 
with." 

The  need  for  fairness  in  the  market- 
place is  clearly  expressed  in  this  editoris.1 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  our  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Fairness  fo3  the  Consumer 

Barring  a  presidential  veto  or  a  filibuster. 
It  now  appears  as  Lf  the  five  year  legislative 
struggle  on  behalf  of  the  proposed  consumer 
protection  agency  will  soon  be  ended.  The 
Senate  Oovernment  Operations  Committee 
recently  appproved  a  version  of  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  3,  and  earlier  it  passed  the  House 
by  293  to  94.  The  general  purpose  of  the  con- 
sumer protection  agency  would  be  to  act  as 
the  consumer  advocate  before  other  federal 
agencies.  It  would  have  no  direct  regulatory 
powers  over  Industry.  In  effect,  the  agency 
would  be  a  way  of  achieving  the  kind  of 
fairness  that  has  long  been  absent  from  the 
marketplace  and  that  parts  of  the  business 
community  have  been  unwilling  to  assert 
voluntarily.  The  agency  wUl  not  be  giving 
the  consumer  a  club  to  hit  business  with, 
but  rather  a  voice  to  protest  and  seek  an  end 
to  whatever  shoddiness,  deceits  or  injuries 
he  has  been  inflicted  with. 

What  is  noteworthy  about  this  legislation — 
aside  from  the  strong  congressional  support 
it  enjoys — is  the  continued  opposition  from 
a  number  of  business  lobbies.  Several  trade 
associations,  as  well  as  corporations,  see  the 
agency  as  one  more  horror  that  beleaguered 
businessmen  must  endure.  Such  an  attitude 
IS  not  new,  but  in  light  of  recent  pro-con- 
sumer statements  from  the  heart  of  the 
business  community  Itself  It  takes  on  a  new 
layer  of  stubbornness.  In  the  current  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  for  example,  Esther 
Peterson  of  Olant  Foods  writes  In  "Con- 
sumerism as  a  Retailer's  Asset":  "Since  the 
emergence  of  the  present-day  form  of  public 
advocacy  that  we  know  as  'consumerism,'  the 
business  conmiunlty  has  tended  to  regard  it 
as  an  irritant.  But  my  experience  in  the 
White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill  showed  me 
that  business  has  failed  to  realize  that  con- 
.sumerlsm  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  nxar- 
keting  tool."  Mrs.  Peterson  goes  on  to  say 
that  diu-ing  the  first  full  year  of  Oiant'a  con- 
sumer program  the  company  set  records  In 
Doih  sales  and  earnings  and  that  "the  Im- 
pact of  the  new  consumer  program  is  thought 
to  have  played  a  substantial  part  In  achiev- 
ing those  results." 

The  point  Mr.  Peterson  makes  Is  not  that 
businessmen  should  suddenly  turn  pro-con- 
sumer because  such  a  stance  will  be  a  profit- 
making  gimmick — the  substance  of  a  com- 
mitment must  be  present  also,  as  Oiant  has 
shown  in  many  areas — but  that  disaster  does 
not  automatically  befall  a  company  that 
seeks  to  level  with  consumers.  This  was  much 
:he  thought  last  September  when  Edward  B. 
Rust,  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said  m  a  speech  that  Ralph  Nader 
and  his  style  of  consumerism  were  not  the 
enemy.  "If  we  look  at  the  record.  I  think  we 
wlU  see  a  clean  community  of  interest  that 
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Nader  has  with  American  business.  The  whole 
point  of  Nader — so  obvious  that  It  Is  often 
overlooked — in  his  single-minded  dedicatioa 
to  mailing  the  free-enterprise  system  work 
as  it's  supposed  to — to  make  marketplace 
realities  of  the  very  virtues  that  businessmen 
ascribe  to  the  system." 

Lobbying  against  the  proposed  consumer 
protection  agency  will  no  doubt  persist  until 
final  enactment.  But  it  is  a  lobbying  effort 
that  no  longer  moves  with  a  solid  front.  Too 
many  voices  of  reason — such  as  that  of 
fether  Peterson,  who  strongly  supports  the 
bill  even  though  her  own  company  has  res- 
ervations about  it — are  speaking  out  to  ex- 
plain that  marketplace  fairness  should  not 
be  feared  but  embraced. 


SANDMAN  TO  OPPOSE  BAN  ON 
NONRETURN ABLES 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
emphasize  my  vehement  opposition  to 
proposed  legislation  that  would  ban 
interstate  shipment  of  nonretumable 
beverage  containers,  require  a  deposit 
on  all  bottles  and  canned  beverages,  and 
outlaw  the  sale  of  cans  with  detachable 
openers. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  S.  2062.  a  meas- 
ure introduced  in  the  other  House  of 
Congress  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  Hearings 
were  held  recently  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  goal  of  eliminating  litter 
and  pollution  is  a  desirable  one.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  cans  and  bottles  and  other 
refuse  strewn  along  highways  and 
dumped  in  our  rivers  and  waterways  any- 
more than  anyone  else 

But  the  problem  is  not  with  the  non- 
returnable  products,  it  is  with  the  peo- 
ple who  litter  them.  The  real  solution 
to  litter  is  education,  and  stricter  en- 
forcement of  antUitter  laws. 

Sure,  litter  is  a  problem.  But  so  is 
arson.  Nobody  suggests  that  the  solution 
to  the  arson  problem  is  to  ban  matches. 

One  of  the  biggest  single  items  of  litter 
along  America's  streets  and  highways  is 
the  newspaper,  but  nobody  is  suggesting 
that  we  pass  a  law  to  require  a  10-cent 
deposit  on  every  newspaper. 

The  fuzzy  thinking  behind  this  bill 
(S.  2062)  is  the  same  as  was  in  evidence 
in  1972  when  a  similar  measure  appeared 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature.  I  led  the 
opposition  to  that  measure  as  public 
hearings  at  the  State  capitol  in  Trenton. 
The  bill  was  defeated. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation,  I  must 
admit,  is  more  than  ordinary,  since  my 
congressional  district  is  the  location  of 
some  of  the  major  glass  products  indus- 
tries in  the  Nation. 

The  nonretumable  bottle  accounts  for 
a  tremendous  amount  of  employment  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  so  the  Hatfield  bill 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  my 
district. 
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But  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  approaches  the  litter  problem  from 
the  wrong  end.  Let  us  enforce  laws 
against  littering,  not  ban  the  things  that 
are  littered. 

Let  us  build  on  the  excellent  progress 
being  made  in  the  field  of  recycling  and 
reuse  of  glass  products. 

My  purpose  today  is  simply  to  alert  the 
promoters  of  this  type  of  "ban  the 
bottle"  thinking  that  even  if  the  measure 
referred  to  passes  the  other  body,  it  faces 
the  toughest  opposition  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  I,  for  one,  am 
determined  it  will  never  pass. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMITTEE  TO  BE 
COMMENDED  BUT  MORE  PROTEC- 
TION NEEDED  FOR  LOUISIANA 
AND  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  VALLEY 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
their  diligent  efforts  in  formulating  the 
fiscal  1975  appropriations  bill  that  was 
so  overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  full 
House  on  June  6.  I  think  the  highly 
favorable  vote  reflects  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  assume  an  active  role  in  provid- 
ing needed  services  for  the  people  of  our 
coxmtry,  while  also  helping  to  bolster  the 
economy  of  the  Nation. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  single  out 
those  sections  of  the  bill  pertaining  to 
Mississippi  River  flood  control  projects 
and  activities.  As  indicated  by  the  com- 
mittee report,  an  estimated  $15  billion  in 
flood  damages  have  recently  been  averted 
due  to  projects  completed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Numbers  alone,  however,  will 
never  reflect  the  importance  of  these 
projects  to  area  residents. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  an  additional  recommendation  be 
made  by  the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
order  to  better  protect  and  serve  the 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  River  Valley. 
As  the  committee  report  suggests,  the 
committee  will  reconsider  its  decision  to 
maintain  a  moratorium  previously  im- 
posed upon  the  modification  and  upgrad- 
ing of  "hopper"  dredges  upon  completion 
of  a  dredge  study  currently  in  progress. 
I  hope  that  the  moratorium  can  be  lifted 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  This  machin- 
ery is  urgently  needed  today  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  if  the  waterways  of  the 
Mississippi  River  are  to  be  maintained. 

As  we  all  know,  we,  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  river,  have  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  the  water  and  silt  that  comes 
down  the  Mississippi  from  the  heart  of 
America  but,  without  the  proper  facili- 
ties, we  cannot  meet  our  responsibilities. 
To  heighten  the  dlfliculty,  unusually 
severe  flood  levels  and  other  environ- 
mental conditions  have  been  such  that, 
imless  more  thorough  dredging  can  be 
accomplished,  large  oceangoing  vessels 
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will  be  prevented  from  traveling  the 
estuaries  leading  to  the  ports  upstream 
and,  therefore,  resulting  in  a  seiious  fi- 
nancial loss  to  our  economy. 

Explicitly,  to  begin  with,  there  have 
been  no  improvements  made  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  fieet  of  16  ocean- 
going hopper  dredges  since  a  congres- 
sional constraint  was  imposed  on  the  ac- 
quisition and  modernization  of  such 
equipment  in  1968.  This  situation,  in 
turn,  has  had  a  serious  impact  on  ship- 
ping and  trading,  both  in  my  home  area 
and  nationwide.  "Southwest"  and 
"South"  Passes  are  the  gatewaj-s  to  the 
Ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge, 
the  Nation's  No.  2  and  No.  4  ports,  re- 
spectively, and  both  ports  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  timely  and  adequate 
dredging  of  these  passes  to  provide  access 
to  the  gulf.  However,  in  only  1  year,  1972, 
out  of  the  past  5,  has  full  project  depth 
been  maintained  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers at  Southwest  Pass  for  the  entire 
high-water  season.  In  other  years,  the 
ports  upstream  depended  upon  dredging 
activity  to  insure  vessel  passage.  Statis- 
tics Indicate,  however,  that  they  were  not 
always  successful. 

During  the  period  of  restricted  chan- 
nel depth  in  1973,  for  instance,  a  study 
•nas  made  of  46  grain-carrying  vessels 
which  were  capable  of  loading  to  40  feet 
or  more,  but  were  limited  by  pass  condi- 
tions. This  study  revealed  that,  as  a  re- 
sult, approximately  470,000  tons  of  grain 
were  shortloaded — 470,000  tons  that  were 
detained  from  the  world  market  and 
valued  at  some  $82  miUion. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  shoal- 
ing diflBculty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  not  simply  a  local  problem  with 
local  ramifications.  Indeed,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem whose  deleterious  effects  reach 
around  the  world  when  you  consider 
these  facts  about  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans;  it  is  the  No.  1  grain  export  port 
in  the  world,  thereby  handling  some  40 
percent  of  the  Nation's  grain;  it  is  the 
No.  2  port  in  the  United  States;  and  the 
No.  3  port  in  the  world  with  a  value  of 
foreign  commerce  totaling  over  $5  billion 
a  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ratio 
of  exports  to  imports  for  foreign  trade 
at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  is  l*b  to  1, 
thereby  providing  a  boost  to  the  Nation's 
balance  of  payments. 

However,  if  the  hopper  dredge  con- 
struction moratorium  Is  not  lifted  im- 
mediately, and  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  not  allowed  modem  and  eflQ- 
cient  hopper  dredges  in  the  afflicted 
areas,  the  Ports  of  New  Orleans  and 
Baton  Rouge  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
maintain  their  current  levels  of  activ- 
ity. In  turn,  the  U.S.  position  in  world 
commerce  will  be  adversely  affected. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  comprehensive 
dredge  study  report  can  be  expedited 
and  the  moratorium  restricting  the  up- 
grading and  modernization  of  hopper 
dredges  lifted  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
continued  vitality  of  two  of  our  country's 
major  ports,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
both  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Na- 
tion, depends  upon  such  action. 
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DESEGREGATION  ENDXnGERED 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


or   ICEW  TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESl  NTATIVES 


Monday,  June  10.  .  974 
Speak  ;r, 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr 
nesday,  June  5,  in  an  act  of 
peasement,  the  House 
ferees  to  defend  the  languagd 
amendment  to  the 
ondary  Education  Act.  I 
tion,  for  I  believe  the 
constitutional.  Certainly,  if 
will  encourage  defiance  of 
tion. 


on  Wed- 

political  ap- 

instrupted  its  con- 

of  the  Esch 

Elementary  and  Sec-. 

dep  lore  this  ac- 

amenqment  is  un- 

enacted,  it 

Constitu- 


tlie 


Schools  must  be  desegregatjed 
Ing  is  a  means  to  that 
mandated  end.  I  regret  that 
cians,    including   the   President 
United  States,  have  chosen  tc 
public  feeling  on  the  misunderstood 
ing  issue.  For  busing  is  not 
cept  insofar  as  the  opponent; 
gation  make  it  the  battlegrofind 

I  am  determined  to  fight 
tion.  Many  of  the  opponents 
opponents  of  true  racial  and 
equality.  But  for  those  of 
who   support   antibusing 
purely  political  reasons,  or 
mistakenly   beUeve   that   a 
blacks,  teachers,  or  concerneid 
oppose  busing  to  achieve 
I  would  like  to  call  their  att^tion 
following  letter  from  the  Jupe 
ington  Post.  It  indicates 
cant  sector  of  the  educational 
nity    believes    busing    is 
achieve  the  constitutionally 
of    equal    education    for    al 
citizens : 


Antibusing  Amendmei  its 


and  bus- 


con  stitutionally 

nany  politi- 

of   the 

manipulate 

bus- 

t|ie  issue,  ex- 

of  desegre- 

nd. 

for  integra- 

busing  are 

educational 

colleagues 

for 

tfecause  they 

najority  of 

educators 

desegregation. 

to  the 

c  Wash- 

a  signlfl- 

commu- 

nftcessary    to 

I  tefined  goal 

American 


cf : 


m  »asures 


believe  that 
the  pending 


As  the  executive  secretaries  dt  the  Amer 
lean  Association  of  School  Administrators 
comprising  21,000  of  the  nation 
ministrators,  and  the  Counsel  o '  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  the  state  superln  :endeuts  and 
commissioners  of  education,  we 
the  antl-buslng  amendments  to 
House -Senate  elementary  and  se  ;ondary  edu 
cation  legislation  Interfere  wlt|>  state  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  and 
of  schools.  We  urge  the  conferees  to  adopt 
the  more  moderate  Senate  vers^n. 

One  House  provision,  the  Esch  Amendment, 
would  make  the  maintenance  of  i  lu  undefined 
"neighborhood  school"  national  policy,  thus 
interfering  with  local  control  an  J  hampering 
the  efforts  of  almoet  every  state  to  establish 
school  districts  and  for  modem  programs. 
Local  school  officials  require  flexl  blllty  In  the 
assignment  and  transportation  of  students 
to  schools  of  different  types  to  maximize  op- 
portunity. Specialized  curriculum  programs 
and  equalization  of  community  support  for 
school  facilities  across  nelghborh  xxl  lines  has 
historically  required  reasslgnmei  t  and  trans- 
portation of  pupils;  more  than  M^r  of  all 
U.S.  public  school  children  ride  buses  dally. 
The  amendment's  encouragement  for  the  re- 
opening of  desegregation  court  (irders  would 
create  chaos  in  thousands  of  districts  which 
have  completed  a  painful  proces  i  of  desegre- 
gation in  accordance  with  natloi  al  policy. 

We  also  believe  that  this  amendment 
would  subvert  the  existing  pdlcy  of  the 
United  States  to  desegregate  scfcools  by  (:) 
trying  to  limit  desegregation  action  by  the 
legalistic  use  of  the  terms  "dual  school  sys- 
tems" and  "unitary  school  systeiis,"  and  (2) 
placing  additional  burden  of  pre  of  on  school 
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officials  by  requiring  evidence  that  children 
are  "excluded"  from  any  school  because  of 
race  (effectively  legitimating  voluntary  open 
enrollment  policies  as  desegregation.) 

The  House  bill  also  contains  an  Ashbrook 
Amendment,  prohibiting  use  of  any  federal 
funds  for  busing  for  desegregation.  This 
would  further  hamper  state  and  local  school 
administration  by  preventing  localities  from 
voluntarily  requesting  federal  Emergency 
School  Aid  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  the  court- 
order-reopening  and  the  "exclusion"  provi- 
sions, and  Includes  a  disclaimer  recognizing 
the  authority  of  U.S.  Courts  to  enforce  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  While  we  regret  that  the 
Senate  adopted  any  additional  antl-buslng 
amendments,  these  are  at  least  e.vplicltly  de- 
signed to  allow  states  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts recourse  to  Constitutional  remedies. 

State  and  local  school  officials  would  be  un- 
duly hampered  In  their  ability  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  under  the 
House  antl-buslng  provisions,  and  we  urge 
the  Conferees  to  adopt  the  more  moderate 
Senate  language. 

Byron  W.   Hansford, 
Executive  Secretary,  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers. 

Paul  B.  Salmon, 
Executive   Secretary.   American   Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators. 


June  10,  1974. 


OUR    BELEAGUERED    CHESAPEAKE 
BAY— PART  I 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

of  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  spend  nearly  all  of  my 
life  in  the  Cheaspeake  Bay  country,  and 
today  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  which  contains  the 
greater  share  of  the  bay  itself.  I  have 
expressed  concern,  as  many  have,  over 
the  future  of  the  bay  and  the  many 
threats  posed  to  it  by  both  man  and  nat- 
ure and  earlier  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  979  to  create  an  inter- 
state compact  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, together  with  16  cosponsors  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  create  a 
general  awareness  of  the  need  for  such 
action,  and  thus  I  was  pleased  to  see  an 
excellent  four-part  series  on  the  bay 
and  its  problems  published  last  week  in 
the  Washington  Star-News,  authored  by 
staff  writer  Woody  West. 

Today,  I  offer  for  the  Record  part  I 
of  this  series,  in  which  Mr.  West  details 
some  of  the  man-made  problems  which 
plague  the  bay.  He  notes  that  "the  bay 
today  is,  by  and  large,  a  healthy  body." 
But  he  goes  on  to  quote  several  promi- 
nent scientists  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia as  beheving  that  "the  demands 
which  an  elbow-to-elbow  urban  mass 
is  making  upon  parts  of  the  bay  and  its 
tributaries  are  creating  dangerous  pres- 
sures." 

I  commend  Mr.  West's  detailed  recita- 
tion of  threats  to  the  bay's  health  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  hope  that 
it  will  help  inspire  prompt  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  the  near  future 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  979  which  I 


have  introduced  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Part  I  follows: 
The  Bay  Begins  To  Feel  Man's  Pressures 
(By  Woody  West) 
(Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  a  four-part  se- 
ries on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  forces  which 
threaten  It  and  Its  fut\u"e  relative  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  this  area  who  depend  upon 
It  for  work  and  pleasure.  Today:  The  mount- 
ing human  and  natural  pressures  on  the 
Bay.) 

"Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed  better  to 
frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation,"  wrote 
Capt.  John  Smith  after  his  explorations  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  In  1607  and  1608. 

"Here  are  mountains,  hills,  plalnes,  valleys, 
rivers  and  brookes,  all  running  most  pleas- 
antly Into  a  falre  Bay."  wrote  Smith,  "com- 
passed but  for  the  mouth,  with  fruitful  and 
delightsome  land." 

More  than  350  years  after  Capt.  Smith  and 
his  few  companions  pushed  out  from  James- 
town to  learn  what  they  could  of  this  en- 
trancing new  land,  his  description  yet  ap- 
plies. 

It  is  a  "falre  Bay"  and  a  "delightsome 
land."  though  the  miUlons  who  followed 
Smith  have  gouged  and  fashioned  the  land 
and  water  to  their  own  purposes,  as  to  those 
of  us — more  than  8  million  people — who  have 
settled  around  the  Bay  and  along  its  twist- 
ing tributaries. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Its  land  have,  in  the 
main,  tolerated  man's  intrusions  and  per- 
turbations. Even  more,  the  Bay  has  lent  It- 
self to  man's  diverse  purposes  and  visions. 

But  it  cannot  continue  to  do  so  indefi- 
nitely. The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  not  a  fragile 
system,  but  It  is  sensitive. 

It  Is  time  now — critically  so,  say  those  who 
study  the  Bay  and  Its  awesome  sweep) — for 
the  decisions  to  be  made  that  will  determine 
how  this  massive  resource  will  be  used — or 
abused — In  future  decades. 

Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Natural  Resources  In- 
stitute and  a  leading  scientist  in  Bay  affairs, 
In  an  Interview  called  the  Chesapeake  the 
"crown  Jewel"  of  estuaries. 

He  and  other  prominent  scientists  are  in 
agreement  that  the  Bay  today  is,  by  and 
large,  a  healthy  body.  But  it  Is  increasingly 
apparent,  they  emphasize,  that  the  demands 
which  an  elbow-to-elbow  urban  mass  is 
making  upon  parts  of  the  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  creating  dangerous  pressures. 

These,  if  unchecked,  sloppily  managed  or 
HI  understood,  have  the  potential  to  Inflict 
major  environmental  damage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Its  well  watered  lands. 

"These  are  sick  spots,  indications  of  trou- 
ble for  the  future,"  said  Cronln,  "but  the 
Bay  Is  very  productive,  stlU  enormously  val- 
uable for  all  Its  principal  users.  All  of  It,  In 
general.  Is  In  good  shape  today." 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Prltchard,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  director  of  the  resp>ected  Johns 
Hopkins  University's  Chesapeake  Bay  Insti- 
tute, concurs.  "Man's  Impact  so  far  has  been 
on  the  peripheral  reaches  of  the  Bay  for  the 
most  part,"  he  said.  "The  effected  areas  are 
small  compared  to  the  large  expanses  of  the 
Bay." 

Dr.  William  J.  Hargls  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  In 
Gloucester,  observed,  "The  Bay  proper,  from 
Annapolis  down,  is  not  in  bad  shape  and, 
even  above,  it's  stlU  In  fairly  recent  sh^e. 
But  there  are  significant  problems  In  certain 
areas.  The  tributaries  are  in  the  worst  con- 
dition." 

Cronln,  Prltchard  and  Hargls,  considered 
to  be  among  the  most  knowledgeable  scien- 
tists and  observers  of  the  Bay,  are  not  san- 
guine. There  must  be  l>etter  management, 
based  on  more  precise  scientific  data,  and  it 
must  be  put  to  work  by  those  with  responsi- 
bilities for  controlling  the  widely  diverse  uses. 
And  both  these  functions  must  be  supported 
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by  a  public  concern  far  more  sophisticated 
than  at  present. 

"Science  and  management, "said  Hargls, 
"are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  Increase  In 
pressures.  Management  Is  not  supported 
adequately  and  Just  Isn't  able  to  respond  to 
changing  needs." 

An  intense  man  now  in  his  11th  year  as 
head  of  the  Marine  Science  Institute,  Hargls. 
like  his  colleagues,  foresees  a  brighter  chance 
for  the  Bay. 

"There  Is  more  specific  information  about 
the  Bay  than  ever  before,"  he  said.  "There  is 
probably  more  scientific  effort  under  way 
than  on  any  comparable  body  of  water." 

But  Hargls  wonders   about   what  sort   of 
headway  he  and  his  colleagues  are  making. 
"We're  farther  upstream  than  we  were," 
he  said,  "but  we  aren't  gaining." 

Both  man  and  nature  make  formidable  de- 
mands on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries. 
It  Is  a  relationship  of  Intricate  Interdepend- 
ence, one  far  from  fuUy  understood.  What 
Is  known,  however,  is  that  each  benefit  poses 
a  compensatory  difficulty. 

Each  day,  1,260  million  gallons  of  water 
are  taken  from  the  system  to  provide  a  huge 
daUy  gulp  of  some  100  gallons  per  person. 

The  disposal  of  domestic  wastes — by  con- 
sensus, the  most  critical  problem  in  the  Bay 
area — requires  extraordinary  investment  for 
treatment  facilities  that  even  In  their  tech- 
nology produce  changes  that  can  affect  the 
biota — the  body  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
It  takes  no  special  alertness  to  see,  and  to 
smell,  the  noxious  mats  of  blue-green  algae 
that  spread  dismally  across  portions  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  other  Upper  Bay  tribu- 
taries during  the  blifitering  months  of 
summer.  The  exotic  aquatic  growths  are 
abetted  in  their  unnatural  proliferation  by 
high  concentrations  of  nutrients  In  effluent. 
The  algae,  in  insidious  progression,  can 
smother  other  forms  of  life  by  monopolizing 
the  supply  of  oxygen,  leading,  in  extreme 
cases,  to  fish  kills,  for  example.  High  bac- 
terUl  counts,  from  inefficiently  treated 
wastes,  can  have  devastating  effects  on  the 
harvest  of  shellfish.  Thousands  of  acres  in 
the  bay  tributaries  now  are  barred  for  oyster 
and  clam  harvests. 

Sedimentation  lUustrates  a  natural  pres- 
sure that  is  heightened  by  man's  activities. 
The  runoff  from  the  land  Is  a  wholly  natural 
phenomenon,  surface  matter  carried  by 
rains  and  by  winds  to  the  water.  Indeed,  say 
geologists,  even  though  men  had  never 
perched  along  the  Bay,  sedimentation  and 
slltatlon  from  rimoff  woiUd,  in  a  matter 
of  some  centuries,  have  filled  In  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

But  man,  bravely  raising  his  proud  struc- 
tures with  beaver  energy,  vasUy  aggravates 
the  process.  The  Maryland  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  estimates  that  forested 
lands  loee  up  to  1(»  tons  of  sediment  per 
square  mile  each  year.  It  is  not  uncommon 
the  agency  goes  on,  for  a  typical  suburban 
construction  site  to  contribute  as  much  as 
200  tons  of  silt  per  year. 

There  are  two  results:  Streams  and  Inlets 
are  constricted,  often  blocked.  Witness 
Bladensburg  and  Port  Tobacco  In  Maryland 
Which,  m  colonial  years,  were  bustling  sea- 
ports. Today,  their  channels,  filled  with  silt 
from  lands  hardly  disturbed  by  man  two 
centuries  ago.  are  barely  porta  for  smaU 
pleasure  boats. 

In  addlUon.  the  runoff  now  includes  bale- 
ful materials— pesticides  from  agricultural 
methods  that  have  significantly  Increased 
cit  L^r  .■""■*  ""*  *^**  '^^  concentration 
^^  ^J^^""  ^  *^*  envlronmerrt.  And  the 
runoff  ftom  storm  dratoage  la  urban  areas 
carrtes  varieties  of  other  chemicals  and  such 
h.gh-b^MiterU  elements  as  animal  feces 

Add  another  oompUcatlon:  Seaborne  com- 
merce  on  the  Bay.  with  the  ports  ot  Balti- 
more  and  Norfolk  accounting  for  the  bulk, 
is  worth  wen  gver  $100  mUllon  a  year  in 
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Iron  and  coal,  petroleum  and  maniifactured 
goods. 

Clogging  of  shipping  channels  and  of  ma- 
rinas must  be  combatted  constantly  If  com- 
merce Is  to  be  maintained  at  Its  high  levels. 
What  then  Is  to  be  done  with  the  spoilage 
and  debris  from  dredging,  containing  as  It 
does  concentrations  of  heavy  metals — copper 
and  lead,  zinc  and  mercury? 

For  years,  much  of  the  dredged  waste 
was  dumped  promiscuously  In  nearby  tldai 
areas — the  vital  wetlands.  There,  it  would 
destroy  the  essential  nursery  and  spawning 
areas  for  many  species  of  fish  and  shellfish 
and  destroy  the  vegetation  that  is  a  key 
link  In  the  Bay's  food  chain. 

Interest  conflicts  with  Interest,  use  with 
use. 

Choices  must  be  made,  choices  which  wUl 
invariably  Infringe  on  others,  each  of  which 
will  be  considered  as  the  most  necessary  by 
one  group  or  another. 

There  Is  a  human  tendency  to  look  at  a 
phenomenon  as  imposing  as  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  with  a  pinched  perspective,  reflecting 
the  narrow  vision  of  each  Individuals  special 
Interest. 

To  the  boater,  the  Chesapeake  represents 
one  of  the  finest  cruising  grounds  in  this 
country.  To  the  waterman,  the  Bay  Is  a 
bountiful.  If  often  perverse,  treasure,  sup- 
porting the  second  largest  fishing  industry  m 
the  country.  To  the  suburban  dweller.  It  is 
an  opportimlty  to  stretch  his  concrete- 
cramped  soul. 

To  the  Industrialist,  it  Is  a  highway  of 
matchless  convenience  and  strategic  loca- 
tion, and  to  the  sports  fisherman — a  boom- 
ingly  popular  species,  spawned  by  the  in- 
crease in  leisure  and  the  growth  of  affluence 
the  Chesapeake  Is  a  bonanza  of  striped  bass 
and  perch  and  blueflsh,  croaker  and  spot  and 
fiounder.  To  the  developer,  it  Is  sites  for 
waterfront  villages  and  second-home  com- 
munities. 

These  limited.  If  understandable,  perspec- 
tives will  not  In  insulation  lend  themselves 
to  careful  management  of  the  Bay — on  this 
there  Is  unanimous  agreement  among  scien- 
tists, conservationists,  administrators,  and 
specialists  who  seldom  can  find  unanimity 
Dr.  Prank  S.  L.  Williamson,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Chesapeake  Bay 
Center  for  Environmental  Studies  In  Edge- 
water,  Md.,  gives  a  graphic  possibility  if  the 
irrational  overwhelms  the  reasoned. 

"It's  conceivable,"  be  said,  "that  over  the 
years  the  Bay  could  be  reduced  to  a  mono 
culture  but  stUl  be  as  good  as  a  major  ship 
channel  and  a  sink  for  wastes  as  It  Is  now. 
And  It  might  lo<A  as  charming  as  it  now 
does. 

"People  still  haven't  recognized  that 
there's  such  a  thing  as  a  non-renewable  re- 
source." 
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Association  of  Counties,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils.  They 
are  printed  below,  along  with  explana- 
tions. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  offered  an 
amendment  seeking  to  strike  section 
108(d)  (2)  which  could  be  read  as  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
impose  on  a  State  a  Federal  determina- 
tion that  an  area  is  one  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  of  more  than  state- 
wide significance. 

The  "local  government  amendments" 
are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1 
Page  27,   after  line  2.  add  the  foUowing 
new  subsection  (c)  : 

"The   authority   to   manage   and   regulate 
the  use  of  non-Federal  land  rests  with  ihe 
several  states  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  that  general  purpose  local  governments 
should  continue  to  have   the  responsibility 
lor  land  use  decisions  which  have  no  signifi- 
cant effect  outside  their  Jurisdictions." 
explanation 
To  clarify  the  Congress'  findings  that  this 
Oia  does  not  require  nor  encourage  federal 
zoning  or  land  use  on  non-federal  lands,  and 
further  that  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ments should  continue  to  make  land  use  de- 
cisions that  have  no  slgniflcant  affect  out- 
side   their   Jurisdictions.   This   is   consistent 
wun  the  premise  of  the  legislation  that  all 
land  uses  are  presumed  to  be  of  local  signif- 
icance unless  explicitly  determined,  through 
the  land  use  planning  process,  to  be  of  more 
Chan   local   significance;    in  other  words    all 
land  uses  are  excluded  unless  specifically  In- 
cluded. 

This  amendment  is  a  new  Sec.  101(c)  It 
goes  to  both  the  Issue  of  federal  control  and 
state-local  government  relations. 

Amendment  No.  2 

Section  106(b),  page  37,  line  25,  Insert  be- 
fore the  word  "states"  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"The  allocation  of  responsibility  between 
the  state  government  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions for  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  state  land  use  planning  proc- 
ess shaU  be  determined  by  state  law." 

EXyLANATION 

Since  It  Is  assumed  that  In  most  If  not  all 
cases  It  will  require  state  legislation  to  tm- 
plement  this  Act,  this  sentence  darlfles  the 
fact  that  each  state,  through  Its  legislature 
wUl  decide  what  balance  will  be  struck  with 
local  government.  The  remaining  language 
of  106(b)  encourages  states  to  utilize  general 
purpose  local  governments  to  Implement. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HJl.  10294 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  HJl.  10294,  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act  of  1974,  is  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  will  of- 
fer a  series  of  five  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  local  governments 
in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  amendments  are  supported  by  the 
national  associations  of  local  govern- 
ments: the  National  League  of  Citles- 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 


Amendment  No.  3 

Page  39,  line  20,  delete  "or". 
^^  Page  40,  line  2,  delete  the  "."  and  insert 
";  or"  and  add  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  require  or  encourage  States  to  inter- 
cede in  land  use  decisions  of  purely  local 
concern." 

EXPLANATION 

This  amendment  would  make  explicit  that 
nothing  in  title  I,  Assistance  to  States,  re- 
quires or  encourages  the  states  to  review  all 
land  use  decisions  nor  Intercede  In  local  gov- 
ernment land  use  actions  that  are  of  purely 
local  concern.  This  amendment  reiterates 
that  the  purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  »ff«ct  oaly 
those  land  uses  and  critical  areas  o*  more 
than  local  significance. 

This  amendment  has  been  incorporated 
in  See.  105(d). 

Amxksmkkt  No.  4 

Page  92  af  Ur  line  17,  add  a  new  subecetloa 
(g)   to  Sec.  411: 
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"(g)   as  preventing  or 
or  local  government  from 
eral  financial  assistance  to 
wise  would   be  entitled  prior 
pursuant  to  Section  108  of  this 
State  bas  established  and  Is  Implementing  a 
comprehensive  land  use  planning  process." 


delaying  any  State 
recelvl  ag  any  fed- 
whl<jh  it  other- 
a  finding, 
that  the 


t< 


/ct, 


EXPLANATION 


(Xt 


This  amendment  would  make 
nothing  In  the  act  shall  be  construed 
vent  or  delay  a  state  or  local 
from  continuing  to  receive  federal 
pending  the  completion  of  the  1 
ning  process.  A  state  has  three  ye4rs 
to  establish  and  administer  a  c 
land  use  planning  process,  during 
the  normal  governmental  process 
grind  to  a  halt.  Neither  a  federa  I 
a  state  should  use  the  Incomple^ 
planning    process   as   an   excuse 
otherwise  eligible  projects. 


pliclt  that 
to  pre- 
;overnment 
funding 
use  plan- 
In  which 
oifeprehenslve 
which  time 
should  not 
agency  or 
land  use 
to    Impede 


lines    14 
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Amendment  No.  5 
Page   94.   lines   14-19,   strike   ott 

through  19  inclusive  and  Insert  ir 

of  the  following: 

"(d)    The    term    "general    putpose 

government"  means  any  general  v  nit 

government  as  defined  by  the  Bii^eau 

Census." 

EXPLANATION 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  imendment 
would  be  to  bring  the  definition  sf  "general 
purpKJse  local  government"  Into  conformity 
with  the  terms  used  by  the  Bui  eau  of  the 
Census,  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  and 
the  OMB  Circular  A-95.  The  defi  lition  used 
in  the  bill  would  cause  confus  on  over  a 
widely  used  term  requiring  preci!  e  and  uni- 
form definition. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  cla4sified 
governments    by   the    following 
Counties,  townships,  municlpalil^es 
districts  and  school  districts.  Of 
counties,  townships,  and  municipalities 
included  as  "general  units  of  lofal 
ment." 

The  term  "general  purpose  loial  govern- 
ment" is  used  for  identifying  Impl  ^mentation 
authority  (shared  with  the  State) 
bility  on  the  Intergovernmenta  1 
Council.  These  are  basic  governmf  ntal 
tions  and  should  be  exercised  by 
officials.  "Local  governments.  Including 
eral  purpose  local  governments 
for  throughout  the  bill,  requiring 
stantial  and  meaningful  involvement 
thermore,  the  State  cotild  chose 
its  implementation  authority  tc 
district  or  other  agency  of  the 
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the  news 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker 
media  have  taken  a  considerable  amount 
of  criticism  on  the  Watergate  ahd  related 
scandals.  Most  of  this  has  takett  the  form 
of  self-serving  attempts  to  di$tract  at- 
tention by  blaming  the  bearer  <)f  evil  tid- 
ings, and  does  not  deserve  sejious  con- 
sideration. 

However,  as  colimmist  Maryi  McGrory 
pointed  out  In  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  July  2,  1973,  there  are  many 
occasions  when  the  press  siiiply  does 
not  do  its  job,  when  famous  an  i  eminent 
reporters  «u"e  more  concerned  \  rith  being 
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on  comfortable  terms  with  power  than 
with  serving  truth.  Ms.  McGrory  sug- 
gests the  reason  the  now-famous  team 
of  Woodward  and  Bernstein  were  so 
successfiU  is  that,  at  the  time  they  did 
their  serious  work,  they  were  nol>odies. 
They  had  not  experienced  the  pleasures 
of  association  with  the  powerful;  there- 
fore, they  felt  no  need  to  avoid  ruffling 
feathers.  Where  more  eminent  reporters 
would  have  accepted  comfortable  eva- 
sions to  comfortable  questions.  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein  persisted — and 
found  answers  that  astonished  everyone, 
including  themselves. 

I  suggest  there  js  a  lesson  for  the  Con- 
gress as  well  as  for  the  press  here:  a 
question  deserves  a  straight  answer.  If 
we  do  not  get  one  from  an  administration 
official,  we  can  presume  he  is  hiding 
something,  and  if  we  let  him  get  away 
with  it.  we  are  not  doing  our  job. 

I  iiisert  Ms.  McGrory's  column,  titled 
"Don't  Be  Nice  to  Power,"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  : 

Don't  Be  Nice  to  Power 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

My  favorite  passage  in  "All  the  President's 
Men"  (Simon  &  Schuster;  $8.95)  by  Carl 
Bernstein  and  Bob  Woodward  is  a  little  off 
the  theme — which  is  how  a  pair  of  engaging 
young  Washington  Post  reporters,  who  didn't 
know  their  place,  uncovered  a  president. 

It  is  an  account  of  Woodward's  encounter, 
by  phone,  with  Henry  Kissinger  and  it  illus- 
trates as  well  as  anything  else  why  they  got 
the  Watergate  story  while  older,  presumably 
wiser,  heads  flunked  out. 

Armed  with  Information  from  the  FBI 
that  Kissinger,  then  in  the  White  House,  had 
personally  authorized  several  wiretaps, 
Woodward  simply  asked  him. 

"I  don't  believe  that  it  was  true,"  Kissinger 
replied  guardedly. 

"Almost  never,"  he  said  a  sentence  later. 

Woodward  pointed  out  that  "ailmost  never" 
could  mean  "sometime"  and  inquired  if  Kis- 
singer was  confirming  the  story. 

"I  don't  have  to  submit  to  police  interro- 
gation," sputtered  the  darling  of  the  rest 
of  the  Washington  press  corps. 

Did  you  do  It?  Woodward  asked. 

When  Kissinger  discovered  that  Woodward 
Intended  to  quote  him,  Kissinger  blew  up. 
"In  five  years  in  Washington  I've  never  been 
trapped  into  talking  like  this." 

Of  course  he  hadn't.  Inevitably,  Kissinger 
called  the  Post's  diplomatic  reporter  and 
executive  editor  to  complain  bitterly.  The 
story  was  not  run,  and  the  Poet  the  next 
day  was,  for  once,  beaten  on  a  Watergate  af- 
fair. But  the  point  is  not  that  the  Post  de- 
ferred to  Kissinger,  because  it  was  lionheart- 
ed  In  ita  support  of  its  two  young  tigers.  The 
point  U  that  officials  get  away  with  mtirder 
because  so  many  reporters  would  rather  caU 
Kissinger  "Henry"  than  find  out  what  he  is 
up  to. 

Woodward  and  Bernstein,  thank  heaven, 
didn't  know  the  rules.  They  should  not  even 
have  been  on  Watergate,  which  turned  out, 
thanks  to  their  efforts,  to  be  the  political 
saga  of  the  centtiry.  Woodward,  29,  was  a 
local  reporter,  Bernstein,  28,  on  Virginia  poli- 
tics. But  the  June  17.  1972,  break-in  was,  at 
first  blush,  a  police  story,  and  they  were 
hungry — and  available. 

When  John  MltcheU  quit  July  1,  Wood- 
ward respectfully  sought  expert  counsel.  Na- 
tional reporters  assured  him  the  resignation 
was  "unconnected  with  Watergate."  But  the 
metropoUtan  editor,  another  stranger  to  the 
stratosphere,  said,  "A  man  like  John  Mitchell 
doesn't  give  up  all  that  power  for  bis  wife." 
What  the  two-man  Viet  Cong  did  to 
Richard  Nixon  is  visibly  cosmic.  They  have 
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wrought  almost  equal  havoc  on  their  trade. 
They  have  smashed  the  comfortable  notion 
of  Capital  Journalism,  with  its  heavy  stress 
on  contacts,  confidences  and  membership  In 
the  Gridiron  Club.  Properly  practiced,  it's 
shoeleather,  sweat  and  scramble. 

For  them  It  was  knocking  on  doors  of 
frightened  Nlxon  campaign  nobodies  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Jumping  Into  cabs  with 
crooked  lawyers,  badgering  the  FBI. 

They  had  one  highly  placed  source,  in  the 
executive  branch,  a  curious  cryptic  fellow 
dubbed  "Deep  Throat."  Woodward  set  great 
store  by  him,  met  him  in  an  underground 
garage  at  3  in  the  morning.  But  he  sounds 
like  one  of  their  editors.  "Go  back,"  he  says 
to  the  hollow-eyed  Woodward.  "Dig  deeper." 

They  dug,  like  day-laborers.  The  early  leads 
were  wispy:  A  whispered  "CIA"  from  burglar 
James  McCord  in  a  courtroom;   an  entry  in 

another   burglar's  notebook   about  "Whse 

Howard  Hunt."  Woodward  tracks  him  down. 
"Good  God,"  says  Hunt,  and  they  are  off. 

Bernstein  finds  a  check  in  a  Florida  state's 
attorney  office  that  puts  them  on  the  trail 
of  vast  caches  of  tainted  political  money. 
The  White  House  lies,  denies,  fulminates. 
The  reporters  make  mistakes.  They  press  and 
guess  too  hard,  play  games  and  write  a  bum- 
mer about  H.  R.  Haldeman.  They  get  des- 
perate— and  dirty — and  try  to  quiz  grand 
Jury  members.  But  they  "hang  tough"  and 
when  the  dam  begins  to  burst  and  the  field 
gets  crowded,  they  Jump  out  front  again 
with  the  first  story  that  the  prosecutors  are 
sniffing  around  the  Oval  Office. 

It's  a  great  story,  even  now  suspenseful, 
lively,  fast-paced,  and  profane.  It  Isn't  over, 
yet,  but  here  we  see  how  it  all  began.  And 
as  Watergate  brought  us  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  democracy,  "All  the  President's 
Men"  brings  us  back  to  the  first  principles 
of  Journalism:  Ask,  go  back,  be  nice  to  peo- 
ple, but  not  to  power. 

Even  those  colleagues  most  discounte- 
nanced by  their  feats  wUl  have  to  admit  that 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  have  brought  back 
to  the  "writing  press"  a  full  meas\ire  of  power 
and  glory.  It  is  an  honorable  calling. 


SAFETY  AT  SUMMER  CAMP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  my  colleagues  on  the  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee  '"ill  conclude  hearings  on 
youth  camp  safety.  The  testimony  of- 
fered has  been  informative  and  at  times 
heart  rending;  for  parents  sending  their 
children  off  to  camp  this  season  it  has 
been  important. 

Witnesses  such  as  Dr.  Glenn  Haughie 
and  Mrs.  Mitchell  Kurman,  who  testi- 
fied in  Bear  Moimtain,  N.Y„  last  Friday, 
retold  their  tragic  stories  of  personal 
loss  once  more,  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
Congress  and  the  public  that  there  Is  a 
very  definite  need  for  Federal  camp 
safety  regulations.  The  deaths  of  their 
children  in  camping  accidents  attest 
to  that  need. 

As  a  parent  and  a  concerned  member 
of  Congress,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
"Youth  Camp  Safety  Act,"  HH.  1486, 
must  be  passed  this  year.  The  legislation 
has  been  the  subject  of  deliberation  for 
8  years — any  further  delay  would  not 
only  be  pointless  but  tragic. 

A  1972  HEW  survey,  which  covered 
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less  than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  10,000- 
plus  camps,  revealed  25  deaths,  1,223 
serious  illnesses,  and  1,448  injuries  as- 
sociated with  camping  that  summer.  The 
survey  adds  tliat  effective  data  gathering 
would  reveal  considerably  higher  fig- 
ures. It  also  revealed  that  a  quarter  of 
a  million  children  are  involved  in  serious 
camping  accidents  each  season. 

Most  camps  have  the  hidden  capacity 
for  enormous  danger,  and  parents  are 
in  no  position  to  monitor  safety  condi- 
tions after  they  leave  their  children  at 
camp. 

It  is  of  little  reassurance  to  parents 
that  only  six  States  have  adequate  youth 
camp  safety  regulations.  The  Youth 
Camp  Safety  Act  would  not  only  help 
establish  effective  standards  but  also 
provide  the  States  with  the  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  see  that  they  are 
enforced. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  made 
abundantly  clear  in  an  article  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  under  the  head- 
line "Summer  Camp  Safety:  Voices  of 
Concern."  The  article  follows: 
Summer  Camp  Safety:  Voices  of  Concern 
(By  Richard  Flaste) 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Glenn  Haxighle.  a  physician 
In  Rochester,  N.Y..  sent  his  8-year-old  son  to 
a  summer  camp  run  by  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. Five  days  later  his  son  was  taken  on  an 
overnight  hike.  While  the  other  campers 
slept,  the  boy  walked  to  the  edge  of  a  near- 
by cliff  and  fell  more  than  100  feet  to  his 
death.  The  conjecture  Is  that  he  was  sleep- 
walking. 

Now,  with  another  summer  camp  season 
Just  weeks  away,  and  the  grief  he,  his  wife 
and  their  three  surviving  children  felt  still 
fresh.  Dr.  Haughie  Is  trying  to  do  something 
about  the  kind  of  accident  that  killed  his 
son. 

He  Is  a  public  health  official  In  Monroe 
County  and  has  been  conferring  with  New 
York  State  on  the  efficacy  of  Its  camp  safety 
laws,  many  of  which  have  been  in  force 
for  only  a  year  or  so.  And  he  traveled  down 
to  the  Bear  Mountain  Inn  on  Friday  to  testify 
at  Congressional  field  hearings  on  safety. 

The  hearings,  held  by  Representative 
Domlnick  V.  Daniels,  Democrat  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Representative  Peter  A.  Peyser,  the 
New  York  Republican,  were  part  of  a  series 
on  their  bill  to  encourage  the  states  to  set 
camp  safety  standards  and,  where  the  states 
faU  to  do  so,  to  Impose  Federal  regulations. 
The  regulations  wUl  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  Daniels  says  that  only 
six  states  have  comprehensive  youth  camp 
safety  laws— California,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, Michigan,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
Only  26  states  have  any  laws  at  all  specifically 
affecting  camps,  he  said. 

Dr.  Haughle's  recounting  of  how  his  son 
died  was  important  In  that  it  added  to  the 
list  of  what  Mr.  Daniels  calls  "verifiable  hor- 
ror stories"  that  have  convinced  him  there  Is 
a  need  for  standards  to  govern  all  of  the 
nations  10,000  summer  camps. 

This  summer  there  will  be  camps  with  un- 
licensed drivers  who  transport  children  on 
camp  grounds,  camps  with  untrained  water- 
front personnel,  with  crowded,  hazardous  or 
unsanitary  conditions  and  with  counselors 
who  lack  camping  experience. 

However,  despite  a  lack  of  regulation,  the 
camping  industry  and  others  In  the  field 
often  point  out  that  camps  are  really  not  so 
very    dangerous.     The     figures     frequently 
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quoted  are  250.000  annual  Injuries,  many  of 
them  minor,  and  92  annual  fatallUes — out  of 
a  total  number  of  campers  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  lO-mllUon. 

Although  the  percentage  of  total  injuries 
may  be  smaU — and  many  camps  have 
deservedly  high  reputations  for  safety — it  Is 
little  consolation  to  Dr.  Haughie,  who  won- 
ders how  the  camp  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  child  could  have  been  so  misguided  as 
to  use  that  campsite  by  the  cliff  and  why  his 
child's  counselor  wasn't  trained  better. 

He  thinks  that  additional  legislation,  even 
if  it  cannot  outlaw  all  accidents  or  all  ignor- 
ance, wlU  at  least  make  camps  and  counselors 
more  safety  conscious. 

thorn    in    rNDtrSTRY'S    SIDE 

Another  father  who  lost  a  son  Is  Mitchell 
Kurman,  a  traveling  furniture  salesman  who 
lives  in  Westport,  Conn.  In  1955,  as  he  tells 
it,  his  son  David,  15  years  old,  was  permitted 
by  his  Y.M.C.A.  counselor  to  canoe  in  a  Maine 
river  that  was  known  to  be  treacherous.  His 
counselor's  canoe  overturned.  So  did  David's. 
A  boy  In  David's  canoe  was  pinned  against 
a  rock  and  survived,  as  did  the  counselor.  But 
David  drowned. 

Mr.  Kurman  has  since  become  a  thorn  in 
the  camping  industry's  side,  continually  tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  boy's  death,  and  of  other 
accidents  while  calling  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

In  fact  he  was  Instrumental  in  getting  Mr. 
Daniels  Interested  in  camp  safety.  Mr.  Kur- 
man testified  on  the  Daniels  bill  in  Wash- 
ington last  month,  as  he  has  every  time 
the  bill  has  come  up  for  considera- 
tion. In  1968,  1969  and  1971.  (He  missed  the 
Bear  Mountain  meeting,  sending  his  wife 
Instead  because  he  was  in  Albany  talking 
about  safety  on  a  television  show.) 

For  his  testimony  this  year,  Mr.  Kurman 
carried  to  Washington  a  letter  he  had  Just  re- 
ceived from  Gary  Lack,  the  other  boy  in  his 
son's  canoe. 

Now  grown,  Mr.  Lack  writes:  "I,  Gary  Lack, 
was  there  with  David  Kurman  when  he  died, 
I  as  a  young  kid  found  myself  In  a  canoe 
shooting  down  the  rapids  of  a  savage  river 
which  no  local  adult  would  dare  to  do — and 
this  thanks  to  the  wrong  planning.  Ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  a  public  organization.  The 
YMCA  afterwards  tried  to  put  the  blame  on 
the  children  and  accuse  us  of  wrong-doing 
when  we  only  followed  orders." 

Six  years  after  David's  death,  Mr.  Kurman 
received  an  out-of-court  settlement  of 
$30,000. 

Mr.  Kurman  and  the  Congressmen  spon- 
soring the  Federal  blU  say  there  is  real  hope 
that  it  wUl  be  passed  this  year  (not,  of 
course.  In  time  for  the  current  season).  It 
was  narrowly  defeated  In  1971,  when  Con- 
gress passed  Instead  a  bUl  that  called  for  a 
study  of  camp  safety  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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STTTDT   A    WASTE    OF    MONEY 

That  Study  was  recently  completed.  To  Mr. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Peyser  and  the  parents  pushing 
for  legislation,  it  was  no  more  than  a  delay- 
ing tactic  accomplished  through  the  power  of 
a  camp  lobby  in  the  Southwest.  It  cost  $300.- 
000  and  was.  In  Representative  Daniel's  words 
"a  waste  of  the  taxp>ayer's  money." 

The  study  came  under  fire  primarily  for  its 
methods.  It  relied  heavUy  on  maUed  ques- 
tionnaires, with  only  limited  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  camps. 

Mr.  Peyser  was  especially  displeased  with 
H.E.W.'s  interpretaUon  of  the  study.  Al- 
though the  researchers  fotind  that  most  state 
legislation  was  "grossly  Inadequate."  H.E.W. 
nevertheless  recommended  that  camp  safety 
standards  be  left  to  the  states  and  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  asserting  that  there  Is  Indeed  a  need 
for  Federal  legislation.  Representative  Peyser 


points  to  Federal  laws  that  protect  wild  ani- 
mals. And  Mr.  Daniels  points  to  the  recent 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  which 
orders  camps  to  make  working  conditions 
safe  for  counselors  and  other  employes.  They 
are  both  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  whUe  ani- 
mals and  workers  are  protected,  children  are 
not. 

Meanwhile,  what  can  a  parent  do  to  be 
reasonably  siure  that  his  child  Is  attending  a 
safe  camp?  Conversations  with  Government 
officials,  the  Kurmans  and  others  lead  to  the 
following  recommendations. 

It  makes  sense  to  visit  the  camp  (frequently 
parents  do  not,  relying  on  brochures  and 
ads — and  Mr.  Daniels  charges  that  there  is 
"often  a  credibility  gap  between  camp  litera- 
ture and  the  actual  facts") . 

A  visit  allows  a  parent  to  see  first-hand, 
where  the  swimming  area  is  situated  (is  It 
too  close  to  rocky  areas  or  boating  lanes?) 
and  whether  the  camp  vehicles  and  other 
equipment  seem  in  good  repair.  It  allows  an 
examination  of  cabins  to  see  if  there  is  po- 
tential overcrowding  (a  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
there  should  be  at  least  30  inches  between 
beds  and  there  should  be  at  least  two  exits 
in  case  of  fire  (an  accessible,  easily  opened 
window  is  acceptible  as  a  second  exit). 

PRECAUTIONS     MAY     BE     LAX 

Whether  they  visit  or  not,  parents  should 
inquire  about  the  qualifications  of  a  camps 
staff  (generally  counselors  should  be  IB  or 
over — that's  law  in  New  York — and  water- 
front directors  should  hold  advanced  Red 
Cross  certificates).  It's  Important  to  know 
if  a  doctor  or  registered  nurse  Is  alwavs  on 
call. 

And  a  parent  should  determine  how  safety 
oriented  the  camp's  director  is.  Does  he  speak 
freely  about  safety  procedures  at  the  campv 
Does  he  keep  records  of  injuries? 

Even  at  well-run  camps  not  all  recom- 
mended safety  precautions  are  taken.  After 
the  hearings  the  other  day,  the  Congressmen 
took  a  quick  tour  of  a  camp  maintained  by 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission 
and  observed  that  the  cabins  had  doors  that 
opened  inward— they  are  supposed  to  open 
outward  to  aUow  rapid  escape  during  a  fire. 
They  also  noticed  a  live  electrical  wire  that 
extended  over  a  lake  near  the  camps  swim- 
ming area. 

In  both  cases,  John  Rand,  a  commission  of- 
ficial, said  he  was  considering  corrective 
action. 

Perhaps  one  measure  of  a  camp's  safety  is 
whether  it  is  accredited  by  the  American 
Camping  Association,  which  Includes  nearly 
half  the  coimtry's  camps  and  has  an  exten- 
sive safety  code.  However,  the  association 
routinely  Inspecta  Its  camps  only  once  every 
five  years  and  says  it  doesn't  have  the  money 
or  manpower  to  make  more  frequent  investi- 
gations. 

The  State  of  New  York,  which  has  annual 
InspecUons,  concedes  that  it,  too,  is  having 
problems.  Howard  B.  Gates.  3d,  a  state  of- 
ficial, says  the  state  is  having  "some  dlfficvUty 
in  providing  adequate  number  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  conduct  this  program,"  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  Federal  activity  might 
help  provide  the  people  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions. 

But  will  the  Federal  Government  do  any 
better?  Mr.  Daniels,  as  he  sat  down  to  a 
hurried  lunch  with  his  staff  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  legislation,  was  complain- 
ing about  poor  enforcement  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  act.  Pressed  on  whether  he 
thought  a  camp  safety  law  would  fare  any 
better,  he  was  equivocal. 

But  to  MitcheU  Kurman,  even  if  the  regu- 
lations aren't  enforced,  they  would  represent 
an  improvement.  At  least  th«e  would  be 
"something,"  he  said.  "Right  now  there's 
anarchy." 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker 
months  and  months  of 
sion,  research,  debate,  and 
but  the  Congiess  is  now 
the   most  important  steps 
even  in  these  crisis-charged 
speaking  of  the  conference 
the   proposed    budget   reform 
poundment  control  bill. 

On  July  26,  1972.  I  was 
eral  colleagues  •  in  a  special 
ceming  our  budget  and 
problems.  The  debate  has 
tually  unabated  ever  since, 
importantly,  has  not  centered 
the  Congress  did  not  have 
trol  over  the  Federal  budget 
on  how  Congress  could 
over  the  budget. 

The  conference  bill  follows 
son  s  or  group's  blueprint 
shows  well  the  marks  of  the 
have  labored  with  this  issue 
we    will    be    able   to   see 
through  to  a  speedy  and 
conclusion — and   get   the 
budget  reins  in  operation 
is  out. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  the 
which  appeared  in  the 
a  few  days  ago  concerning 
ence  bill. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jiiie  4,  1974] 

CONFEKEES    ACSEE    ON    BVDCtf'    BILL 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

A  compromise  bill  laying  out  a 
ary  new  congressional  procedur »  for  han- 
dling the  government's  $304  bli;  ion  annual 
budget  has  been  drafted  for  fi  lal  consid- 
eration by  a  House-Senate  conf^ence  com- 
mittee. 

The  budget  bill  is  aimed  at  recafcturlng  the 
power  of  the  purse  from  the  Whi 
giving  Congress,  for  the  first  tine,  a  mech- 
j.nlsm  to  consider  the  entire  fedfral  budget 
as  a  whole.  For  lack  of  such  a 
sponsors  of  the  bill  contend.  Con| 
practice  lost  control  to  the  W  ilte  House 
Office  of  Management  and  Budgt  t. 

The  Initial  House  version  was 
to  23  Dec.  5.  The  Senate  foUowe  I  March  22 
with  its  own  version,  80  to  0.  F  or  the  last 
three  months — under  the  close  supervision 
of  key  conferees  like  Reps.  Rich  ird  Boiling 
(D-Mo.)  and  Dave  Martin  (R  Neb.)  and 
Sens.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C  ).  Edmund  S. 
Muskle  (D-Malne)  and  Charlei  H.  Percy 
(R-ni.) — staff  aides  have  been  drafting  a 
compromise.  It  Includes  languaie,  put  to- 
gether yesterday  to  curb  preslc  entlal  Im 
poundment  of  funds  approprlau  d  by  Con 
gress. 

The  compromise  creates  separate  budget 
committees  in  the  House  and  tbu  Senate  to 
look  over  all  proposals  for  federal  spending 
to  fix  an  overall  target  federal  surplus  or 
deficit,  to  set  a  celling  on  federal  outlays  as 
a  whole  and  to  assign  program  priorities  by 
dividing  the  total  among  14  broa<  categories 
such  as  defense,  health  and  agrlc  ulture 

The  bill  would  move  the  start  c  f  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  1  to  Oct.  1,  glvlrg  Congress 
three  extra  months  to  complete  a<  ;tion  on  all 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  as  well 
as  overall  spending  ceilings.  A  cobgreaslonal 
budget  office  with  its  own  staff    vould  pro- 


revolutlon- 


nechanlsm, 

I  Tess  has  In 


passed  386 
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vide  technical  expertise  for  the  new  budget 
committees. 

The  budget  committee  In  each  chamber 
would  report  a  concurrent  resolution  by  April 
15  setting  out  taregt  spending  figures  for 
the  government  as  a  whole  and  for  each  of 
the  14  major  categories. 

These  would  have  to  be  passed  In  both 
chambers  and  clearea  through  conference  by 
May  15.  The  figures  In  this  Initial  target  reso- 
lution would  then  serve  as  a  guide  for  pas- 
sage of  appropriations  bills  during  the  rest 
of  the  spring  and  summer. 

On  Sept.  15.  another  concurrent  resolution 
would  adjust  the  overall  totals  and  14  pro- 
gram ceilings  In  accord  with  developments  in 
the  economy  since  May  15.  If  the  Individual 
appropriations  bills  total  more  than  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution,  Congress  would 
have  to  pass,  by  Sept.  25.  a  'reconciliation 
bill"  making  any  cutbacks  needed  to  com- 
ply with  the  target  figures  In  the  Sept.  15 
concurrent  resolution. 

In  effect,  Congress  would  set  out  broad 
budget  totals  and  priorities  twice  a  season 
(May  15  and  Sept.  15)  and  then  In  the  final 
"reconciliation  bill"  would  make  sure  that 
these  targets  were  complied  with. 

In  the  House,  the  budget  committee  would 
consist  of  five  members  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  five  from  Ways  and  Means, 
11  from  other  standing  committees  and  one 
each  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
leadership.  In  the  Senate,  the  committee 
would  have  15  members. 

The  compromise  bill  further  provides  that 
If  the  President  wants  to  Impound  appropri- 
ated funds  for  policy  reasons,  he  must  obtain 
congressional  permission  by  means  of  a  re- 
scission (cutback)  bill.  However,  if  he  wants 
merely  to  delay  an  outlay,  or  to  hold  it  up  for 
technical  rather  than  broad  policy  reasons, 
he  simply  has  to  notify  Congress  Unless  one 
or  the  other  chamber  vetoes  his  plan,  he  can 
go  ahead. 

The  new  congressional  budget  office  would 
be  something  like  a  miniature  OMB,  with  Its 
own  nonpartisan  director  appointed  for  four 
years  by  House  and  Senate  leaders,  and  re- 
movable by  either  chamber. 

The  new  budget  procedure  is  one  of  the 
keystones  of  the  congressional  effort  to  re- 
claim powers  that  critics  say  have  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  White  House  through  con- 
gressional sloth  and  disorganization.  They 
say  that  Congress,  lacking  any  mechanism 
for  controlling  the  budget  as  a  whole,  has 
consistently  passed  Individual  spending  bills 
whose  total  far  exceeds  amounts  dictated  bj 
economic  prudence,  with  disastrous  infia- 
tlonary  effects. 

This  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  a  large  bureaucracy  to  help 
him,  to  make  the  hard  decisions  on  which 
programs  to  cut  or  abolish  to  avert  economic 
damage;  Congress  then  complains  that  the 
President  Is  "usurping"  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  6,   1974] 

Conferees  Acbicz  on  Bcdcet  Plan 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

House-Senat*  conferees  agreed  without 
dissent  yesterday  on  a  compromise  bill  es- 
tablishing a  revolutionary  congressional  pro- 
cedure for  handling  the  government's 
budget. 

Aimed  at  recapturing  the  power  of  the 
purse  from  the  White  House,  the  bill  creates 
a  system  for  Congress  to  consider  the  federal 
budget  as  a  whole.  Lacking  any  such  system, 
the  legislative  branch  has  allowed  the  White 
House  to  make  virtually  all  key  budgetary 
decisions  In  recent  years,  proponents  of  the 
new  procedure  say. 

The  measure,  which  also  Includes  provi- 
sions to  curb  presidential  Impoundment  of 
funds  voted  by  Congress,  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  Important  In  the  drive  to  re- 
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assert  congressional  powers  against  alleged 
"presidential  usurpation."  The  compromise 
bill  now  goes  back  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  for  routine  final  approval  before  be- 
ing sent  to  the  White  House. 

For  the  first  time,  budget  committees  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  look  over 
all  proposals  for  federal  spending,  fix  an 
overall  target  federal  surplus  or  deficit  figure, 
set  a  ceiling  on  federal  outlays  as  a  whole! 
and  divide  up  the  overall  spending  total 
among  14  broad  categories  like  defense,  na- 
tural resovirces,  health  and  agriculture. 

By  May  15  each  year  Congress  would  have 
to  complete  action  on  an  Initial  concurrent 
resolution  setting  out  the  target  spending 
figures.  During  the  rest  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  the  appropriations  committees 
would  report  out  spending  bills  for  indi- 
vidual federal  departments.  By  Sept.  15, 
Congress  would  pass  a  second  concurrent 
resolution  adjusting  overall  spending  tar- 
gets In  accord  with  economic  and  policy  de- 
velopments since  May  15. 

If  the  amounts  In  the  Individual  appro- 
priations bUls  added  up  to  more  than  the 
totals  In  the  Sept.  15  concurrent  resolution, 
then  Congress  by  Sept.  25  would  have  to  pass 
a  "reconciliation  bill"  making  cutbacks  to 
stay  within  the  Sept.  15  guidelines. 
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Ml-.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  Americans,  and  many  in  the  Con- 
gress, who  tell  us  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
over  and  that  American  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  government  in  Saigon  should 
come  to  an  end. 

The  war,  however,  fs  not  considered  to 
be  over  by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  by 
their  allies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China. 

Discussing  the  illusions  imder  which 
many  in  Washington  seem  to  be  operat- 
ing, Philip  C.  Clarke,  in  his  Washington 
Report  of  the  Air  for  the  American  Se- 
curity Council,  notes  that — 

The  world  is  being  treated  these  days  to  a 
strange,  AUce-ln-Wonderland  like  spectacle. 
As  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  busy  slashing  away 
at  aid  to  embattled  South  Vietnam,  Soviet 
and  Chinese  leaders  are  assuring  Communist 
North  Vietnam  of  greater  than  ever  sup- 
port for  their  objective  of  total  conquest  In 
Indochina. 

How  tragic  It  would  be  if  those  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  who  died 
fighting  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam have  died  in  vain,  a  situation  which 
would  surely  be  the  case  were  we  to  aban- 
don the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  Com- 
mimlst  takeover  which  the  aggiessors 
were  unable  to  achieve  In  the  field  of 
battle. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  Ambassador  Graham  Martin, 
the  distinguished  U.S.  envoy  In  Saigon, 
warned  of  a  decision  taken  last  fall  in 
Hanoi  to  mount  an  all-out  campaign  this 
winter  and  spring  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  drastically  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  both  economic  and  military  aid  to  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 


Mr.  Clarke  declares  that — 

As  Congress  votes  to  cut  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  U.S.  aid  for  South  Vietnam  one  can  al- 
most hear  the  Communists  cheering.  It  Is  aa 
if  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  following  Hanoi's 
script  to  the  letter  . 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
texts  of  two  recent  radio  broadcasts  by 
Philip  C.  Clarke,  one  with  Ambassador 
Elbridge  Dubrow  (retired),  which  were 
broadcast  April  12,  1974  and  April  18, 
1974,  and  insert  them  Into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Vietnam  :    New  Retreat 
The  world  Is  being  treated  these  days  to  a 
strange,  Allce-ln-Wonderland-llke  spectacle. 
As  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  busy  slashing  away 
at  aid  to  embattled  South  Vietnam,  Soviet 
and  Chinese  leaders  are  assuring  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  of  greater  than  ever  sup- 
port for  their  objective  of  total  conquest  In 
Indonesia.  As  some  U.S.  Senators  call  for  the 
total  abandonment  of  Saigon,  Cuba's  Fidel 
Castro   wines    and    dines    the    visiting    Pre- 
mier of  North  Vietnam,  Pham  Van  Dong,  and 
dispatches  another  361  C^uban  construction 
workers  to  Hanoi  to  help  rebuild  that  Com- 
munist ally.  And  as  two  of  the  most  influ- 
ential newspapaers  In  the  U.S.,  the  New  York 
Times  and   Washington  Post,  furiously  de- 
nounce   the    U.S.    Ambassador    to    Saigon, 
Graham  Martin,  for  his  outspoken  defense 
of  U.S.  commitments  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
celebrated    American    actress-activist,    Jane 
Fonda,  and  her  equally  activist  husband,  Tom 
Hayden,  are  toasted  In  Hanoi  as  they  prepare 
to  do  a  motion  picture  extolling  the  virtues 
of  that  Communist  society.  Amid  such  re- 
versed values,  one  can  be  excused  for  won- 
dering: What  goes  on  here?  It  is  particularly 
hard  to  understand  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  despite  Its  preoccupation  with 
Watergate,  the  economy  and  the  fuel  short- 
age, can  so  soon  forget  the  heavy  investment 
this  country  has  made  In  the  freedom  and 
Independence    of    South    Vietnam — namely 
55,000  American  Uves  and  130  billion  dol- 
lars. Nor  Is  It  easy  to  comprehend  how  re- 
sponsible American  political  leaders,  much 
less  the  media,  can  so  easUy  Ignore  the  reality 
of  what  our  abandonment  of  South  Vietnam 
would  mean,  namely,  a  Communist  takeover 
and  enslavement  of  19  million  people  who 
have  placed  their  trust  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
ensuing  Communist  conquest  of  all  remain- 
ing free  nations  in  strategic  Southeast  Asia. 
In  a  recent  telegram  to  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  Ambassador  Martin  warned  of  a 
decision  taken  last  fall  In  Hanoi  to  mount  an 
all-out  campaign  this  winter  and  spring  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  drastically  reduce 
the  magnitude  of  both  economic  and  mUl- 
tary  aid  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Ambassador  said  that  the  Com- 
munists' so-called  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  in  Paris  was  to  be  the  princi- 
pal channel,  using  remnants  of  the  Ameri- 
can "peace  movement"  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  on  selective,  susceptible,  but  Influential 
elements  of  the  American  communications 
media,  and,  particularly,  on  susceptible  Con- 
gressional staffers.  As  Congress  votes  to  cut 
deeper  and  deeper  into  U.S.  aid  for  South 
Vietnam,    one    can    hear    the    Communists 
cheering.  It  Is  as  If  the  U.S.  Congress  is  fol- 
lowing   Hanoi's    script    to    the    letter.    AU 
thoughtful   Americans,  especially  the  more 
than  two  and  a  half  mlUlon  who  served  with 
the  armed  forces  In  Vietnam,  should  demand 
of  Congress  a  fuU  explanation  of  its  retreat 
from  responsibility— before  It's  too  late.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Bicentennial,  Americans  should 
also  ask  what  might  have  happened  had  our 
ally.  Prance,  turned  its  back  as  we  struggled 
for  freedom  and  Independence  two  hundred 
years  ago. 
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In  Defense  of  Ambassador  Martin 

Every  once  In  a  while,  the  United  States 
comes  up  with  an  Ambassador  who  "tells  It 
like  It  Is" — straight  from  the  shoulder.  Such 
a  man  Is  Graham  Anderson  Martin,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  veteran  of  27 
years  of  distinguished  diplomatic  service. 
World  War  II  Army  Colonel  and  one-time 
newsman  In  his  native  North  Carolina.  Ever 
since  his  arrival  In  Saigon  last  July,  Ambas- 
sador Martin  has  been  "telling  It  like  It  Is," 
that  South  Vietnam  is  worth  helping.  Am- 
bassador Martin's  refreshing  candor  has.  In- 
evitably, drawn  the  Ire  of  such  perennial 
Vietnam  critics  as  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post.  More  recently.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  questioned  Martin's  objec- 
tivity and  Impartiality  on  Vietnam.  Among 
those  who  know  Ambassador  Martin  best  Is  a 
former  colleague,  retired  Ambassador  El- 
bridge Durbrow. 

Ambassador  Dcrbrow:  "Ambassador  Mar- 
tin told  us  that  when  he  was  assigned  to 
South  Vietnam,  he  decided  to  do  all  In  his 
power  to  put  the  record  straight  and  try  to 
eliminate  these  continued  distortions.  He  has 
courageously  done  Just  that  by,  for  Instance, 
his  scathing  expose  of  a  most  distorted  dis- 
patch by  a  New  York  Times  correspondent 
last  February  which  badly  misrepresented 
U.S.  aid  goals.  He  has  also  been  most  forth- 
right In  briefing  diverse  groups  by  giving 
them  unvarnished  facts. 

"Given  Ambassador  Martin's  determina- 
tion to  eliminate  distortions,  I  fully  support 
his  telegraphed  recommendations  to  the 
State  Department  not  to  give  substantive 
answers  to  a  series  of  what  the  Ambassador 
correctly  called  cleverly  drawn,  mUed-up 
questions  on  very  Important  fcu'elgn  policy 
problems  posed  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Ambassador  Martin  qiate  rightly  felt  that 
any  answers  to  these  questions  could  lead  to 
still  further  distortions  by  Kennedy's  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees.  Martin  urged  that 
answers  to  such  Important  questions  should 
be  given,  instead,  to  forthcoming  public 
hearings  of  the  main  committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Mysteriously,  Ambassador  Mar- 
tin's confidential  recommendations  were 
leaked  to  Senator  Kennedy  who  promptly 
gave  them  to  the  press.  That  the  Ambassa- 
dor's concern  was  Justified  is  clear  from 
press  reports  quoting  Kennedy  as  being  'out- 
raged' that  he  should  not  be  given  answers 
about  VS.  Indochina  policy,  and  quoting 
Kennedy's  attacks  on  Martin's  alleged  'cover- 
up  and  deception.'  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Martin's  telegram  specifically  stated  that 
Kennedy  had  the  right  to  raise  the  questions, 
but  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  the 
full  answers  be  reserved  for  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  charged  with  substan- 
tive foreign  affairs  problems not  Just  refu- 
gees as  In  the  case  of  Kennedy's  Subcom- 
mittee. Significantly,  both  the  Senator  and 
the  news  accounts  Ignored  the  Ambassador's 
well-founded  reasons  for  urging  that  these 
vital  questions  be  answered  only  In  the  prop- 
er forums." 

Ambassador  Elbridge  Durbrow. 


WATERFRONT  EDITORIAL 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  viroinia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alex- 
andria Journal  Is  a  prijze-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  noted  for 
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iis  consistently  solid  news  coverage  and 
an  editorial  policy  dedicated  to  the  in- 
terests of  northern  Virginia  and  the  city 
of  Alexandria.  The  Journal  recently 
published  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  complex  and  confusing  problem 
which  has  surrounded  proposals  to  de- 
velop the  Alexandria  waterfront.  I  have, 
as  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  been  involved 
in  this  elTort  for  sometime  and  I  believe 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  Journal's  editorial  fairly  and 
adequately  describes  the  waterfront 
situation  as  it  stands  today.  With  com- 
pliments to  Journal  Editor  Tom  Wuriu, 
I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Alexandria  Journal,  June  6,  1974] 
Wasting  Waterfront 
It  is  fortunate  that  visitors  usually  do 
not  arrive  In  Alexandria  by  water.  For  those 
travelling  on  the  Potomac,  the  first  view  of 
this  historic  city  Is  a  succession  of  ugly  eye- 
sores that  line  the  waterfront  for  16  blocks. 
Nobody  likes  the  dreary  waterfront.  Yet  at 
a  time  when  the  city  is  busy  with  ambitious 
plans  to  attract  visiter's  In  the  upcommg 
bicentennial  years,  a  tiny  handful  of  con- 
servationists has  effectively  stalled  efforts 
to  settle  the  ownership  snarls  which,  for 
years,  have  made  It  impossible  to  launch  a 
comprehensive  waterfront  rehabilitation 
program. 

Nearly  moribund  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  a  bUl  Introduced  by  Rep.  Stan- 
ford Parrls  (R-8th  Dlst).  The  proposed 
legislation,  the  fruit  of  Joint  efforts  by  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  current  owners  and  area 
conservationist  leaders,  would  provide  the 
city  with  the  tools  to  settle  the  legal  prob- 
lems and  proceed  with  plans  to  revitalize  the 
48  acres  of  waterfront  land. 

Private  development  of  the  area  would  be 
limited  to  10  acres,  with  the  rest  earmarked 
for  parkland,  a  60-foot  walkway  along  the 
river  and  Just  open  water.  The  bill  contatn.s 
specific  restrictions  as  to  height  of  buildings, 
distance  from  the  waterllne.  etc.  There  are 
also  some  exceptions  for  present  land 
owners. 

Nearly  everyone  accepted  the  proposal, 
which  appeared  to  adequately  protect  both 
public  and  private  Interests.  It  seemed  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  waterfront  eye- 
sore would  be  wiped  out. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  A  few  conserva- 
tionists, not  Involved  In  the  discussion, 
decided  they  really  didn't  approve  of  the 
compromise  plan  even  though  the  attorney 
for  the  Northern  Virginia  Conservation 
CouncU  helped  draft  It,  and  the  president  of 
that  organization  supported  it  as  did  many 
other  councU  members  and  area  residents. 

Those  who  opp>o6e  the  Parrls  plan  claim 
the  bill  gives  away  too  much  to  developers 
In  terms  of  density  and  river  fill  rights.  They 
don't  trust  the  city  to  keep  private  firms 
from  over-developing  to  the  detriment  of 
the  community.  The  right  course,  they  main- 
tain, is  to  allow  present  federal  court  Utlga- 
tlon  to  decide  the  tangled  waterfront  title 
question.  Confident  that  the  courts  will 
find  for  the  federal  government,  the  con- 
servationists want  the  entire  disputed  area 
turned  Into  a  park. 

This  tiny  group  of  people,  representing 
no  constituency  but  with  good  connections 
In  national  conservation  groups  and  the 
Department  of  Interior,  used  Its  Influence 
with  deadly  effectiveness.  As  a  result,  the 
national  and  the  Interior  Department  has 
so  far  declined  to  support  It. 

We  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  those 
attempting  to  torpedo  the  current  water- 
front legislation.  We  know  they  ar«  highly 
motivated.  But  we  do  question  the  wisdom 
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of  their  Actions  In   terms  of 
good  for  the  greatest  number 
Certainly,   the   Partis   bill   ia 
There   are   admittedly  some 
waterfront    land    owners    we 
have  to  be  made.  And.  some  ojf 
limitations    may    be    overly 
considering  the  many  difficult 
volved,  we  feel  that  the  final 
resents  a  reasonable  comproml 
unportint.  it  would  end  the 
has  bloclied  waterfront  reiia 
long. 

As  to  the  current  court  flght, 
be  extended  for  years  by  appeal  j 
guarantee  that  the  federal  gov 
win.   And.  even   assuming   thai 
does  eventually  gain  title  to  a 
disputed   land    (chances   of 
poor    by    most   experts ) .    the 
federal  funding  for  a  park  Is 
ment  of  Interior  spoicesznen  tolC 
this  week  that  they  have  no  " 
for  the  waterfront. 

Meanwhile,    the    waterfront 
in   committee  since   Its  backer] 
can't  make   it  on   the   House 
support  from  the  conservation 

All  Is  not  loet,  of  course.  1 
proposals   will    emerge    some 
Alexandria  Vice  Mayor  Wiley 
this    is    the    last   go-around    _ 
more  than  five  years  of  wTCstl 
complex  problem. 

But   the  real   losers,  as   we  s 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  and 
glnl*  who,   for  the  foreseeable 
be  denied  the  obvlovis  benefits 
front  renaissance. 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JEaSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESE*  TATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  world^  greatest 
musicians,  the  Incomparable  Duke  El- 
lington, passed  away  recently"^  However, 
another  well-knowTi  jazzman,  jTrombon- 
ist  Tyree  Glenn  of  Englewoodl  NJ.,  who 
at  one  time  played  with  Mr.  Ellington's 
band,  also  died  a  short  whilaago. 

Throughout  the  world  ja^  fans  and 
musicians  were  familiar  with  the  style 
and  the  substance  of  Tyrep  Glenn's 
music.  IXiiing  his  40-year  Career,  he 
played  with  such  other  greats  as  Lionel 
Hampton.  Louis  Armstrong,  i  and  Cab 
Calloway.  j 

As  prominent  and  talented  ^  he  was, 
however.  Mr.  Glenn  sUU  retairted  a  sense 
of  dedication  to  his  communitty.  He  had 
appeared  at  Palrleigh  Dlcklns<ii  Univer- 
sity and  E>»ight  Morrow  High  pchool,  in 
addition  to  donatiiig  his  time  [to  a  Tea- 
neck  art  workshop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  interestiig  article 
concerning  Mr.  Glenn's  careeif  appeared 
recently  in  the  Record,  a  Bergfn  County 
newspaper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  jazz  world  and  the  people  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  have  lost 
a  friend.  I  would  like  to  talu  tiiis  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  this  articl^in  the 
Recobo: 

TnxM  OixtiN.  jAzzuAr 
f By  Bob  Preeley) 
E.NCLEwooD. — Tyree     Olenn,     t^ted     ,_^ 
trombonist,  died  Saturday  in  Engl(  wood  Ho«- 
pltal.  He  WM  Qi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Olenn.  a  resident  of  Englewood  for  21 
years,  started  playing  as  a  boy  In  Corslcana, 
Tex.,  where  he  was  bom.  An  only  child  whose 
father  was  a  cook,  Glenn  started  his  musical 
career  as  a  drummer.  He  later  taught  himself 
to  play  banjo  and  through  the  years  also  be- 
came skUlful  at  the  piano,  the  trombone 
and  the  vibes. 

Mr.  Olenn  played  with  such  Jazz  greats  as 
Lionel  Hampton,  who  taught  him  to  play  the 
vibes,  and  Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong,  with 
whom  he  played  lead  trombone  for  eight 
years.  After  Armstrong  died,  Olenn  formed 
his  own  group. 

During  a  40-year  career  which  started  in 
the  swing  era,  Olenn  played  "sweet "  trom- 
bone with  Benny  Carter  and  Cab  Calloway, 
and  later  with  Duke  Ellington.  He  Joined 
CBS  Radio  in  1953  as  a  musician,  and  worked 
on  the  station  for  10  years. 

Although  Olenn  was  seriously  ill.  and  had 
a  kidney  removed  last  year,  he  and  his  combo 
played  major  engagements  at  the  Royal 
Box  of  the  Americana  Hotel  In  New  York 
during  the  summer  and  at  Christmas  which 
were  credited  vrtth  saving  the  Royal  Box 
from  closing. 

Mr.  Olenn  was  active  In  the  Englewood 
community.  He  appeared  at  Dwlght  Morrow 
High  School,  at  Palrleigh  Dickinson  Uni- 
versity, and  at  a  Teaneck  art  workshop. 

Mr.  Olenn  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  OlorU  Alicia;  his  mother,  Christina 
Jenkins  of  Los  Angeles:  and  two  sons,  Tyree 
Jr.  and  Roger,  both  musicians.  Young  Tyree  Is 
ctirrently  appearing  with  his  own  combo  at 
The  Riverboat  In  New  York. 

Puncral  arrangements  are  by  Walter  B. 
Cook,  Third  Avenue  and  85th  Street  In  New 
York.  Services  will  be  Thursday  at  7:30  pjn. 
In  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  Park  Avenue 
at  64th  Street.  The  Rev.  John  Oarcla  Oensel, 
the  "Jazz  Priest."  will  officiate. 

Burial  wiU  be  In  George  Washington 
Memorial  Park,  Paramus  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 
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wide  spectrum,  ranging  from  pop  tunes 
to  orchestral  tone  poems  and  symphonic 
suites,  with  almost  every  type  of  jazz  ex- 
pression In  between.  During  his  highly 
prolific  career  he  composed  more  than 
5,000  tunes,  among  them  such  classics 
as  "Mood  Indigo. '  "Sophisticated  Lady  " 
"Satin  Doll,"  "Solitude,"  and  "Bliie 
Harlem." 

The  ti-ansition  from  the  streets  of 
Washington  and  the  Cotton  Club,  to 
command  performances  for  royalty  was 
a  long  and  arduous  journey  full  of  in- 
effable joy  and  quiet  sorrow.  In  May  1965 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  advisory  board  voted 
that  either  a  long-term  achievement 
award  be  presented  or  no  prize  be  given 
at  aU  for  that  year.  Ellington's  char- 
acterisUcally  modest  comment  when  the 
board  finally  decided  against  him  was 
quoted  around  the  world: 

Fates  being  kind  to  me.  Fate  doesul  want 
me  to  be  famous  too  young. 

In  1969  President  Nixon  hosted  a  gala 
70th  birthday  party  in  the  Duke's  honor, 
the  highlight  of  which  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Nation's  highest  civilian 
award,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

Although  he  won  even  conceivable 
musical  honor  during  his  lifetime,  he  al- 
ways bore  his  fame  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity, never  losing  sight  of  his  roots  and 
heiltage.  Duke  Ellington  was  a  truly 
great  American.  We  will  all  miss  him 
dearly. 


Jiuie  10,  1974 


WHAT  MAKES  MR.  NIXON  RUN? 


DUKE  ELLINGTON 


HON.  BEIIA  S.  ABZUG 


jazz 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    KEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
greater  name  in  American  music  than 
that  of  Duke  EUington  who,  over  several 
decades  innovated,  created  and  dignified 
jazz  with  such  skill  and  devotion  that 
his  name  became  synonymous  with  the 
best  of  that  art  form.  On  May  24  Edward 
Kennedy  Ellington  died,  leaing  a  musi- 
cal legacy  which  will  probably  never  be 
equaled. 

Duke  Ellington  was  bom  In  Washing- 
ton in  1899  and  grew  up  surroimded  by 
a  musically  oriented  family.  In  1918  he 
formed  his  own  band,  first  called  the 
Duke's  Serenaders  and  later  the  Wash- 
ingtonians,  and  in  1923  they  perma- 
nently moved  to  New  York.  The  Band's 
n-tional  reputation  was  established  dur- 
ing their  1927-1932  stint  at  Hariem's 
Cotton  Club.  During  his  stay  there  he 
expanded  his  knowledge  of  orchestra- 
tion, orchestral  color  arc  composition; 
he  learned  from  the  classical  composers 
of  the  time,  modifying,  assimilating  and 
transforming  what  they  offered  him  into 
a  unique  and  original  Afro-American 
musical  idiom. 

In  a  professional  career  spanning  more 
than  50  years,  Ellliigton  was  a  major  jazz 
figure  of  the  age,  not  only  as  a  composer- 
arranger  but  also  as  leader  and  pianist. 
As  composer  he  covered  an  amazingly 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  scepticism  in  this  country 
about  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Nixon's  trips 
abroad  and  their  potential  results.  In  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
May  31,  Arthur  Schleslnger  notes  that 
the  Nixon-Klsslnger  foreign  policy,  while 
accomplishing  several  good  things,  also 
has  had  some  undesirable  results : 

The  besettmg  sin  of  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
poUcy  U  tiiat  It  expends  for  more  concern  on 
our  enemies  than  on  our  friends,  on  dictator- 
ships tlian  on  democracies.  .  .  .  This  policy, 
by  tying  the  United  States  to  detested  local 
tyrannies,  also  Intenslfles  American  unpopu- 
larity among  peoples  struggling  to  get  on  the 
democratic  path. 

Dr.  Sclileslnger  does  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Nixon's  personal  touch,  while  his  im- 
peachment is  pending,  will  add  much  to 
U.8.  popularity.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
persuasive  article  into  the  Record: 
Mb.  Nixon's  Magical  Mysteky  Tours 
(By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 

President  Nlxon  has  often  claimed  that 
foreign  policy  U  his  strongest  suit.  In  his 
moment  of  extremity,  he  is  evidently  deter- 
mined to  pUy  that  suit  for  all  it  U  worth.  His 
pUn  to  vUlt  the  Middle  East  and  the  Soviet 
Union  while  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
Is  weighing  his  fate  therefore  confronU  Con- 
greos  and  the  American  people  with  grave 
and  curious  questions. 

The  only  possible  justification  for  the 
presidential  trips  must  be  that  through  his 
physical  presence  Mr.  Nlxon  will  win  advan- 
tages for  the  United  Stales  that  are  not  to  be 


won  otherwise.  Congress  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  these  advantages  might  be.  They  are 
certainly  not  self-evident.  In  the  Middle  Bast 
Mr.  Nlxon  would  do  no  more  than  bless  a  set- 
tlement already  worked  out  by  Dr.  Kissinger. 
In  Moscow,  If  he  tries  to  go  beyond  deals  al- 
ready completed,  he  would  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations from  the  unpromising  situation  of  a 
President  who,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  fail- 
ure, may  be  tempted  to  pay  too  high  a  price 
for  an  appearance  of  success. 

Until  we  are  told  what  added  benefits  Mr. 
Nixon's  personal  touch  will  bring,  his  magi- 
cal mystery  tours  must  be  regarded  as  part 
not  of  the  defense  policy  of  the  United 
States  but  of  his  own  defense  policy  against 
impeachment.  And  if  Congress,  without 
question  or  objection,  permite  a  President 
In  almost  unprecedented  disrepute  to  wan- 
der about  the  world  in  a  transparent  effort 
to  shore  up  a  crumbling  political  position 
at  home.  It  will  quite  deserve  the  contempt 
with  which  Mr.  Nlxon  has  been  treating  It. 

Mr.  Nixon's  current  strategy  is  to  present 
himself,  as  he  did  in  his  recent  seance  with 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  as  America's  indispen- 
sable man  in  world  affairs.  If  his  steady  hand 
should  ever  leave  the  tiller,  this  argument 
implies.  American  foreign  policy  will  run 
aground  or  crash  into  the  rocks.  The  argu- 
ment hardly  puts  the  man  he  recently  chose 
as  his  Vice  President  in  a  flattering  light. 
But  then  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  same  interview 
indicated  his  opinion  of  Vice  Presidents, 
especially  in  connection  with  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Kilpatrlck  asked  him  whether  he  had 
told  his  Vice  President  of  1971  about  the 
diplomatic  opening  to  China.  "Agnew?"  Mr. 
Nixon  replied  In  what  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  de- 
scribes as  an  "incredulous"  tone.  "Agnew? 
Oh,  of  course  not." 

Mr.  Nlxon  seems  genuinely  persuaded  that 
no  other  American  can  deal  as  well  with 
foreign  leaders.  In  fact,  many  of  the  foreign 
leaders  he  has  dealt  with  are  In  trouble  too 
or  are  no  longer  around  (England,  Prance, 
West  Germany,  Israel,  Egypt,  Portugal,  Can- 
ada, even  perhaps  Chou  En-lal  in  China). 
And  one  wonders  whether  any  realistic  for- 
eign leader  these  days  will  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  Mr.  Nixon's  drowning  embrace  and 
prefer  to  talk  to  an  American  President  who 
commands  a  modicum  of  respect  from  his 
own  people. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  Mr.  Nixon's 
argument  for  his  personal  indlspensablllty 
cast  a  flattering  light  on  his  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
would  also  be  President  Ford's  Secretary  of 
State.  The  White  House  story  is  that  all 
Dr.  Kissinger  does  is  to  execute  Mr.  Nixon's 
instructions.  Without  the  gitidlng  presiden- 
tial band,  we  are  given  to  understand,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  only  make  a  mess 
of  things.  Thus  presidential  spokesmen 
claim  that  Dr.  Kissinger's  Middle  East  nego- 
tiations have  been  subject  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
constant  "direction" — though  importers  cov- 
ering the  White  House,  as  this  newspaper 
disclosed  last  week,  regard  this  as  a  Action 
and  resent  It. 

who's  in  charge? 
Is  Mr.  Nixon  really  In  daily  charge  of 
foreign  affairs?  Has  he  ever  been?  When  he 
refused  to  meet  last  winter  with  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee,  Sen.  Weicker  of 
Connecticut  sent  him  a  list  of  written  ques- 
tions. One  question  noted  that  Mr.  Nixon 
had  said  he  had  been  too  busy  with  foreign 
affairs  to  find  out  at>out  Watergate  and  the 
cover-up:  "yet  your  dally  logs  for  June 
and  July  1972  show  literally  hundreds  of 
minutes  for  meetings  with  principal  Water- 
gate figures  while  only  minutes  were  spent 
with  individuals  such  as  Dr.  Kissinger." 
(Mr.  Nlxon  did  not  respond  to  Sen.  Weick- 
ers  observation.)  The  tapes  have  pretty 
well  laid  to  rest  the  carefully  cultivated 
myth  of  Mr.  Nlxon  as  a  forceful,  well -or- 
ganized, decisive  executive.  One  Imagines 
that  he  can  be  quite  as  rambling  and  def- 
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erentlal  in  discussing  what  to  do  about  for- 
eign affairs  with  Dr.  Kissinger  as  he  was 
in  discussing  what  to  do  about  Watergate 
with  Messrs.  Haldeman,  Ehrllchman.  and 
Dean. 

No  doubt  the  President  has  Intervened 
personally  from  time  to  time,  as  In  order- 
ing the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  in  1970  and 
the  Christmas  bombings  of  1972,  and  In  so 
doing  may  even  have  rejected  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Kissinger.  But  the  main  line  of  the 
Nlxon  foreign  pollc  1  bears  less  the  Imprint 
of  the  pre-1969  Nlj  an  than  of  the  pre-1969 
Kl!'£lnger.  The  foreign  policy  of  a  Ford  ad- 
ministration would  doubtless  bear  the 
same  imprint. 

Even  supposing  that  American  foreign 
policy  might  change  under  Mr.  Ford,  has 
It  been  so  wise  and  effective  under  Mr. 
Nlxon  that  the  American  people  shoiUd 
sacrifice  domestic  values  in  order  to  in- 
sure Ite  continuation?  No  one  can  doubt 
that  as  a  negotiator  Dr.  Kissinger  is  an  in- 
valuable national  resource.  His  work  in  the 
Middle  East  in  recent  months  has  been  ex- 
traordinary. His  ability  to  enter  into  the 
viewpoints  of  others,  his  Instinct  for  areas 
where  compromise  might  be  possible,  his 
penetrating  intelligence  and  imoerturbsble 
good  cheer,  his  combination  of  tact,  pa- 
tience and  sheer  physical  stamina — all 
these  qualities  make  him  one  of  the  excep- 
tional diplomats  of  the  century. 

Whether  his  conceptions  are  as  impres- 
sive as  his  skills  Is  another  question.  He 
sees  the  world  essentially  in  terms  of  the 
political  and  military  relations  among  the 
great  powers  He  is  everlastingly  right,  of 
course.  In  his  view  that  national  Interest  Is 
far  more  decisive  than  Ideology  in  shaping 
a  great  power's  policy.  This  view  made  it 
easier  for  the  United  States  to  embark  on 
relations  with  Peking.  But  that  develop- 
ment was  not  In  Itself  any  great  feat  of 
diplomatic  prestidigitation.  By  1969  the 
Chinese  leaders  were  desperate  to  break 
out  of  Isolation  and  determined  to  block 
the  consolidation  of  a  Soviet-American 
combine  against  themselves.  The  Chinese 
connection  was  ripe  for  the  plucking.  It 
did,  however,  require  maladroit  diplomacy 
to  pluck  It  at  such  unnecessary  cost  for  the 
United  States  In  Japan  and  India. 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  Nixon-Klsslnger 
policy  Is  that  It  expends  far  more  concern 
on  our  enemies  than  on  our  friends,  on  dic- 
tatorships than  on  democracies.  It  is  easier 
to  deal  with  leaders  who  can  deliver  their 
countries  than  with  leaders  who  must  take 
account  of  a  restless  internal  opinion.  Dr. 
Kissinger's  Impatience  with  the  democratic 
governments  of  Western  Europe,  for  example, 
has  hardly  been  concealed.  He  has  even 
questioned  their  legitimacy — a  singular  ob- 
servation by  the  representative  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  own  legitimacy  Is  In  doubt.  But 
this  concern  for  enemies,  for  dictatorships, 
for  political  and  strategic  issues  may  obscure 
other  factors  on  the  world  scene.  In  conse- 
quence of  Dr.  Kissinger's  preoccupations,  our 
foreign  economic  policy  has  been  a  shambles, 
our  Latin  American  policy  dismal,  our  Afri- 
can policy  largely  non-existent,  oxir  European 
policy  a  failure,  our  United  Nations  policy 
a  scandal. 

THE     TIMES'     HEADLINE 

Even  in  the  countries  themselves,  prefer- 
ence for  authoritarian  regimes  will  only 
cause  trouble  for  the  United  States  In  the 
longer  run.  On  May  6  The  New  York  Times 
had  an  arresting  headline:  "Communist 
Party  Emerges  as  Strongest  in  Portugal  " 
Our  policy  in  Portugal  had  been  to  give 
fervent  support  to  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment. That  government,  by  repressing  its 
constitutional  opponents,  had  predictably 
placed  the  opposition  under  the  command 
of  the  Communists,  who  alone  were  profi- 
cient at  underground  organization  and  sur- 
vival. Portugal  may  end  up  with  a  Com- 
munist government  In  another  year.  It  may 
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be  predicted  that,  so  long  as  we  pursue  In 
Greece,  Spain,  Chile  and  elsewhere  the  same 
policy  we  pursued  in  Portugal,  that  policy 
win  eventually  produce  the  same  result — 
and  the  same  headline. 

This  policy,  by  tying  the  United  States 
to  detested  local  tryrannies,  also  intensifies 
American  unpopularity  among  peoples 
struggling  to  get  on  the  democratic  path. 
Nor  does  the  Nixon  administration  appar- 
ently find  it  easy  to  Identify  the  United 
Slates  with  democratic  developments,  in 
the  case  of  Portugal  we  kept  our  enthusi- 
asm for  the  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship 
under  slsrn  control.  On  May  3.  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  haUed  the  emer- 
gence of  "a  democratic  Portugal."  But  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  maintained  a  gloomy  silence  until 
May  22  when  the  American  ambassador  final- 
ly gave  the  new  government  a  goodwill 
message  from  President  Nlxon. 

The  time  may  well  be  arriving  for  a  re- 
orientation of  our  foreign  policy.  Dr.  Kls- 
E'nger's  skills  and  preoccupations  may  have 
defined  our  inlernalional  agenda'  long 
enough.  He  has  done  remarkable  things,  and 
1.2  remains  our  best  negotiator.  We  must 
bJlld  on  his  successes  In  detente  with  tlie 
Soviet  Union.  In  opening  relations  with 
China,  in  the  stabilization  of  the  Middle  East. 
But  we  need  more  than  ever  to  pay  attention 
to  the  things  Dr.  Kissinger  has  ignored:  to 
our  own  hemisphere;  to  food,  energy  trade, 
aid.  the  monetary  system  and  other  Interna- 
tional economic  problems;  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  short,  the  preservation  of  President 
Nixon  and  his  foreign  jwlicy  is  not  necessarily 
what  the  United  States  most  needs  today. 
Even  If  it  were,  however,  that  should  not  be 
tlie  overriding  Issue  brought  up  by  the  move- 
ment for  Mr.  Nixon's  Impeachment.  Profes- 
sor Hugh  Trevor-Rop)er.  the  English  historian, 
has  explained  Watergate  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trj-men  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  Water- 
gate and  Hampden's  refusal  to  pay  shio- 
money  to  Charles  I,  "No  doubt,  in  the  1630s.  " 
Mr.  Trevor-Roper  writes,  "foreigners  thought 
the  English  very  foolish  to  make  such  a  fviss 
about  ship-money  when  a  firm  and  unham- 
pered English  government  might  have  been 
effective  In  Europe.  But  the  English  thought 
first  of  their  own  liberties;  and  who  shall 
say  that  they  were  wrong?" 


BONUS  MARCH  OF  1974 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Memorial  Day  weekend  was  filled  with 
many  speeches  honoring  our  veterans 
and  those  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  previous  wars  to  help  preserve  our 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  the  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  war  have  been  more  hon- 
ored by  words  than  by  any  action  by  our 
Government  to  provide  them  with  even 
adequate  benefits  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn to  civUian  life.  The  great  frustration 
of  Vietnam  veterans  has  erupted  with  in- 
creasing frequency  leading  last  month  to 
the  resignation  of  Donald  Johnson.  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Despite  these  eruptions  the  Admin- 
istration appears  to  be  taking  no  ixxsitive 
action  toward  providing  increased  bene- 
fits to  meet  the  skj-rocketing  cost  oX  liv- 
ing which  is  making  the  existing  level  of 
veterans'  benefits  totally  inadequate. 


tiat 
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A  new  group,  the  Ameijican 
Movement,  is  sponsoring 
pUgrimage  to  Washington 
remind  us  of  the  sacrifice 
erans  and  the  great  debt 
those  who  served  in  the  mjost 
war  in  our  iiistorj-. 

I  am  hoping  that  by 
march  on  July  4  we  in  the 
have  acted  to  provide  a 
level  of  veterans  benefits. 

The  article  follows: 

BONT7S  March  of  lbT4 
(By  James  A.  Wech^ler) 
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Ron  KoTlc,  a  28-year-old 
nam  veteran  witta  a  fighting 
broken  spirit,  never  made 
"enemies  list. "  But  he  may 
la  climactic  summer  scenes  or 

Kovic  is  a  major  leader  a 
new  American  Veterans  Mov 
log  a  nationwide  pilgrimage 
July  4  is  the  date  on  which 
the    march    now    confidently 
"many  thousands"  of 
and  other  wars — will  assemble 
to  protest  "the  national  veteip 

"WeU  stay  there  until  the 
has  decisively   acted — whethe- 
stay   imtu  Christmas  or    197( 
when  we  talked  the  other 

"This   wiU   be   a   peaceful 
least  we're  doing  everything 
it  peaceful  and  we"re  asking  t 
tion  to  help  us  keep  it  that  w 
out  arrangements  with  us 
a  one-day  outing." 

I   first   met   and   \iTote   aboiit 
March,  shortly  after  he  and  a 
AVM  members  had  won 
staging  a  hunger  strike  in  Set 
ton's  Loe  Angeles  office.  They 
band    then — 10    of    them.    likK 
abled — but  their  protest  over 
being  accorded  veterans  In  VA 
on  other  fronts  had  swift 
Washington. 

It  was  an  Impcstant  measu 
of  his  IneptnesE  in  dealing 
that    VA    chief    Donald    E. 
himself   announcing   a   little 
month  later  that  he  would 
m  early  June. 

Johnson's   departure 
lowed  widespread  outcry  over 
on's    "Vietnam    Veterans    Day 
which   he  announceci,   among 
that  he  had  named  Johnson  to 
of  conditions  in  VA  hospitals 
ances.   On  Capitol   Hill   and 
prospect  of  Johnson  In  effect 
his  own   regime  qtuckly 
became  expendable. 

So  far  no  successor  has 
But   Kovlc.   emphasizing   that 
of  Johnson's  successor  would 
for  the  Washington  "occupatlo^, 
man  resigning  doesn't  end  the 
fighting." 

In  Its  call  for  participation 
the  AVU  ■peciflcaUy  urges  ": 
ter  equipped  hospitals  ...  A 
bill  .  .  .  Adequate  veterans 
HumaiM  bonteb  for  disabled  v^ts 
Jobs  for  veterans." 

Although  discontent  over  the 
tratlon  had  surfaced  at 
ings  and  in  other  areas  for 
old-line     veterans     organization 
largely     undemoiutratlTe 
created  a  vacuum  into  which 
associates  bare  moved.  But  in 
AVM  has  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  other  groups  and  believes  1 
evoke  broad  sympathy  If  not  o: 
ment  from  diverse  contingents 

Kovlc,    a    1994    Massapeqtia 
who  enlisted  In  the  Marines 
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after  flnlshlng  school,  spoke  recently  to  the 
Massapequa  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  other  very  tan- 
gible expressions  of  support.  In  Las  Vegas, 
for  example,  836  members  of  the  American 
Legion  have  signed  up  to  board  the  train 
that  will  leave  Los  Angeles  June  14.  pausing 
at  numerous  cities  along  the  way  to  pick  up 
recruits.  In  Portland.  Ore.,  an  89-year-old 
World  War  I  veteran  is  Joining  his  Vietnam 
vet  grandson  for  the  Journey.  Another  train 
will  start  out  from  Boston  July  3,  stopping 
in  New  York  en  route. 

Kovlc  said  AVM  spokesmen  have  been  in 
contact  with  Amtrak  officials  and  are  hope- 
ful they  wUl  provide  trains. 

"But  one  way  or  another  we'll  get  the 
transportation,"  he  added.  Committees  In 
charge  of  "logistics  and  food"  have  already 
been  set  up  in  1 1  major  cities. 

In  Washington  the  veterans  are  planning 
to  set  up  a  large  encampment  in  the  area 
where  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  built  "Resurrection  City.'  While 
a  White  House  aide — James  Cavanatigh — 
met  with  AVM  leaders  on  March  31,  attempts 
to  arrange  fixrther  conferences  with  him 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Kovlc  is  deeply  consciotis  of  both  the  tra- 
dition and  stormy  history  of  the  Bontis 
March  of  1932.  His  stress  on  the  'nonviolent" 
character  of  the  coming  demonstration  Is  no 
doubt  Influenced  by  reading  of  the  tragic 
MacArthur  military  operation  that  finally 
dispersed  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force" 
:n  that  last  summer  of  Hooverlsm. 

There  are  both  similarities  and  disparities 
between  that  pilgrimage  and  the  one  now 
taking  shape.  The  BEF  concentrated  almost 
entirely  on  a  vain  fight  for  the  Immediate 
payment  of  "adjusted  compensation"  Con- 
gress had  authorized  to  be  paid  in  1945.  This 
years  marchers  will  be  seeking  more  than 
fiscal  redress,  as  their  preoccupation  with 
the  state  of  VA  hospitals  Indicates. 

But  one  parallel  is  hauntlngly  Inescapable. 
Then,  as  now,  a  U.S.  President  faced  the 
steady,  deadly  disintegration  of  his  Admin- 
istration. While  the  circumstances  differed 
in  some  essential  respects  from  the  present, 
the  Jobless,  dispossessed  veterans  who  were 
ultimately  driven  out  dramatized  the  aloof 
impotence  of  national  leadership.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  1974  march  cannot  be  missed 
at  the  White  House. 
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PROPERTY    RIGHTS    AMENDMENTS 
TO  H.R.  10294 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILIONOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  197 i 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  appropriate  time  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  10294.  I  intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendment: 

Propbbtt  Rights  Amendments  to 
H.R.   10294 

Amendment  No.  1  (Findings  Section— 101 ) : 

Page  26,  line  18:  After  the  semicolon  strike 
the  word  "and". 

Page  27,  Une  2:  Strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (11)  and  add  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and". 

"(12)  Uncoordinated,  widely  varying  and 
frequently  Inconsistent  efforts  to  deal  with 
land  use  problems  through  the  application 
of  traditional  zoning  controls,  special  area 
protection  and  enhancement  methods  and 
other  land  use  control  programs  have  created 
substantial  uncertainties  and  imposed  rtg- 
nlflcant  burdens  on  property  owners,  which 
the  cotnts  have  not  resolved  In  a  consistent 
and     predictable     manner,     regarding     the 


rights,  dispositions  and  future  uses  of  pri- 
vate lands  affected  by  such  controls;  efforts 
to  expand  the  scope  and  reach  of  such  con- 
trols will  only  magnify  these  problems." 
Amendment  No.  2  (Policy  SecUon — 102)  : 
Page  27,  line  17:  Add  a  comma  Immedll 
ately  after  the  word  "land". 

Page  27,  line  18:  Strike  the  word  'and' 
where  it  first  appears. 

Page  27,  line  19:  Strike  the  period  and  add 
the  following  immediately  after  the  word 
processes'  :  ',  and  that  provide  more  ex- 
plicit giUdance  for  the  equitable  resolutions 
of  conflicts  between  property  ownership 
rights  and  ptibllc  and  communltv  interests 
needs  and  benefits. ' 

Amendment  No.  3:  (State  planning  proc- 
ess Section — 104) : 

Page  32.  line  16:  Strike  the  word  "and". 
Page  34.  line  7:   At  the  end  of  paragraph 
(i)    add  the  foUowlng: 

"(J I  development  of  explicit  substantive 
State  policies  to  deal  with  legal  conflicts  be- 
tween private  property  Interests  and  public 
and  community  Interests  furthered  by  Im- 
plementatlDn    of    the    comprehensive    state 

land  use  planning  process,  Including 

1 1 )  specification  of  the  planning,  control 
and  regulatory  techniques,  other  than  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  property  owners, 
to  be  utilized  in  the  furtherance  of  land 
use  planning  objectives; 

"(2)  review  and  compUatlon  of  relevant 
state  laws,  administrative  regulations  and 
practices,  and  case-law  and  other  Judicial 
determinations  that  may  tend  to  encourage, 
sanction,  restrain,  limit  or  prohibit  the  utili- 
zation of  such  techniques;  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  fea- 
sible, development  of  the  general  policies  to 
be  applied  by  the  state  land  use  agency  for 
providing  compensation  to  land-owners,  or 
for  utilizing  a  combination  of  compensation 
and  regulation,  in  these  Instances  where  the 
findings  of  the  review  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  Indicate  that  land  use  planning 
policies  and  objectives  may  not  be  appro- 
priately or  constitutionally  implemented  by 
means  of  regulatory  techniques  alone." 

Amendment  No.  4   (Implementation  Sec- 
tion— 106) : 
Page  38,  line  4:  Strike  the  word  "and '. 
Page  39,  line  10:  Strike  the  period  and  add 
the  following:  ";  and". 

"(3)  An  appeal  procedure  affording  any 
affected  property  owner  the  opportunity  to 
challenge  or  contest  policies  adopted  pur- 
suant to  Sec.  104(J)(3)  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  deemed  incompatible  with  the  find- 
ings of  Sec.  101(J)(2);  Provided  that,  the 
state  land  use  agency  shall  bear  the  respon- 
sibUity  to  demonstrate  that  auch  policies 
are  not  Inconsistent,  incompatible  or  other- 
wise at  variance  with  State  law.  Including 
any  Judicial  Interpretation  thereof,  as  de- 
fined pursuant  to  Sec.  104(J)(2)." 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mi.  HANRAHAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  seems  to  be  the  most 
difficult  for  those  persons  over  65.  Their 
pensions  and  social  security  together 
arc  not  enough  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
proposed  social  security  increase  will  cur- 
tail the  problem  somewhat,  but  It  will 
not  be  enough. 

The  following  article  expresses  the 
concern  and  required  lifestyle  of  a  cou- 
ple in  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  this  will  be 
Interesting  to  my  colleagues : 


June  10,  1974. 


WriH  $5,684  a  Teae,  Retibed  Covple's  Life 

Is  Test  of  ENDt;aANCE 

(By  Boy  J.  Harris,  Jr.) 

McKeespobt,    Pa. — Reflecting    on    the    23 

years  that  he  spent  as  a  pipe  fitter's  helper 

at  U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  Duquesne  Works,  Henry 

Harff   matter-of-factly    says   the   experience 

tested  the  limits  of  his  endurance. 

"It  was  hard  and  It  was  hot  and  you 
sweated  until  you  were  soaking  wet  from 
head  to  foot,"  recalls  Mr.  Harff,  who  Is  72 
years  old  and  has  been  retired  for  seven 
years  now.  If  his  assignment  happened  to 
be  repairing  the  pipes  under  a  massive  open- 
hearth  furnace,  he  says,  "you  couldn't  hardly 
stay  long  enough  to  fit  the  wrench.  You  had 
to  get  out  because  you  couldn't  breathe.  In 
the  open,  you  could  have  done  the  Job  In  an 
hour.  But  In  that  hell  it  was  a  different 
thing." 

There  was  danger,  too:  "If  that  furnace 
would  break,  you'd  be  a  puff  of  smoke." 

The  danger  and  the  discomfort  of  the  Du- 
quesne open  hearths  (aU  of  which  have  since 
been  replaced  by  more  modern  equipment) 
are  Just  distant.  If  distinct,  memories  for 
Henry  Harff.  But  his  endiu-ance  Is  still  being 
tested.  Now,  he  and  his  70-year-old  wife, 
(Gertrude,  like  millions  of  other  Americans 
living  on  retirement  Incomes,  are  laboring 
hard  to  keep  inflation  from  destroying  their 
pride,  if  not  their  very  lives.  As  Mr.  Harff 
puts  it;  "You  have  to  keep  alert  to  keep 
alive." 

MAKING  ENDS  MEET 

So  far,  the  Harffs  have  been  able  to  make 
ends  meet  and  keep  destitution  from  the 
doorstep  of  the  yellow  and  green  bungalow 
built  33  years  ago  by  Mr.  Harff  In  this  Indus- 
trial town  a  few  miles  up  the  Monongahela 
River  from  Pittsburgh.  Indeed,  because  the 
couple  receive  a  monthly  pension  check  of 
tl32  in  addition  to  their  $341.70  monthly^So- 
Glal  Security  payment — a  total  of  $5,684.40  a 
year — they  are  more  fortunate  than  those 
couples  who  are  66  and  older  and  who  live  on 
Social  Security  alone.  (There  are  currently 
two  million  couples  aged  65  and  over  who 
are  receiving  Social  Security  payments.  Of 
this  total,  80%  receive  no  additional  pension 
benefits — although  they  may  have  income 
from  other  sources.) 

Henry  Harff.  however,  doesn't  view  him- 
self as  fortunate  at  all.  Rather,  he  sees  him- 
self as  the  victim  of  a  cruel  Joke,  the  Irony 
lying  In  his  current  monetary  plight  after  a 
lifetime  of,  as  he  puts  it.  "going  through  the 
milL"  Looking  back,  he  says.  "If  I  had  it  all 
to  do  over  again,  this  little  130-pounder 
wouldn't  have  gone  hunting  all  the  bard 
work  I  did.  I  worked  like  a  Jackass  all  my 
life." 

If  Mr.  Harff  Isn't  fiUed  with  pride  about 
the  fruits  of  bis  labor,  he  and  Mrs.  Harff 
uevertbelees  are  proud  when  they  consider 
that  they  have  managed  to  survive  without 
going  Into  debt.  "I'm  clean  and  respected  In 
the  community."  Mr.  Harff  says.  "I  owe  no 
man  anything." 

INDEPENDENT   SPIKIT 

The  Harffs'  almost  puritanical  concern 
with  cleanliness,  respect  and  financial  inde- 
pei^dence  Is  evident  after  only  a  few  min- 
utes In  their  house,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  an  eroded  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Mc- 
Keesport,  Just  across  the  Monongahela  from 
the  Duquesne  works.  The  bungalow's  Spar- 
'tan  kitchen  and  living  room  are  spotless. 
And  conversation  with  a  recent  visitor 
quickly  turns  to  a  worrisome  subject:  th* 
cost  of  living. 

"It  seems  the  older  you  get,  the  more 
yotiTe  punished  for  being  old,"  Mr.  Harff 
muaes.  "If  you  And  a  retiree  older  than  I 
»in,  youTl  find  a  beggar." 

In  their  early  retirement  years,  the 
Harffs  countered  the  shock  of  losing  their 
$550-a-month  working  Income  by  restrict- 
ing—and finally  eliminating— such  pleas- 
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antries  as  travel  and  occasional  restaurant 
eating.  They  also  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  unable  to  save  any  money  at  aU  on  their 
first  monthly  retirement  benefits,  which 
amounted  to  about  $185  In  Social  Security 
and  $115  In  private  pension  benefits. 

KEEPING    UP 

Prom  1966  through  1973.  the  govern- 
ment's consumer  price  index  Jumped  36.9'^. 
The  Harffs'  Income,  like  that  of  numerous 
retired  Americans,  rose  at  more  than  twice 
that  rate,  largely  due  to  Social  Security  In- 
crea.ses.  Mr.  Harffs  private  pension,  how- 
ever, climbed  by  only  IC^f^.  And  because 
their  Social  Security  benefits  were  so  small 
to  begin  with,  the  Harffs'  Income,  even  with 
the  increases,  is  still  only  slightly  more  than 
the  median  annual  Income  for  elderly  cou- 
ples, last  figured  In  1972  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  at  $5,513. 

Mr.  Harff  and  his  wife  have  adopted  a 
routine  of  cashing  the  pension  check,  which 
comes  on  the  28th  of  each  month,  and  then 
combining  it  with  the  cash  from  the  Social 
Security  check,  which  arrives  on  the  3rd. 
Prom  this  modest  kitty,  they  make  their 
payments  and  hope  to  be  even  bv  the  next 
time  the  28th  rolls  around. 

Since  they  own  their  house  outright,  the 
Harffs  have  no  rent  or  mortgage  payments 
to  worry  about.  And  while  Mr.  Harff  says 
that  there  are  school-district,  borough  aiid 
county  property  taxes  totaling  "several 
hundred  dollars"  a  year  to  be  paid,  he  adds 
that  the  couple's  chief  source  of  concern  is 
the  price  of  food. 

Henry  Harff  considers  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  a  necessity  for  good  health.  He 
was  therefore  elated  when  a  friendly  mar- 
ket manager  recently  offered  to  sell  him 
spotted  apples,  bruised  twnatoes  and  other 
damaped  but  edible  Items  at  a  discount.  A 
recent  Jump  in  the  price  of  tomatoes  to  59 
cents  a  pound — more  than  double  the  25 
cents  a  pound  Mr.  Harff  remembers  paying 
only  a  few  years  ago — forced  him  to  look  for 
the  special  deal,  he  says. 

Some  food  Items  have  been  completely 
eliminated  from  the  Harff's  shopping  list. 
These  Include  two  of  Mr.  Harff's  favorite 
meats — ^ham  and  pork  chops.  When  center- 
cut  chops  reached  $1.39  a  pound  last  vear, 
he  says,  the  couple  started  to  buy  link  "sau- 
sage as  a  substitute.  When  that  product  also 
climbed  to  $1.39  a  pound,  they  switched  to 
fattier  roUed  sausage  at  79  cents  a  pound. 
The  Harffs  also  buy  only  day-old  bakery 
Items  now,  since  the  price  of  bread  jumped 
to  56  cents  for  a  big  loaf,  up  from  25  cents  18 
months  ago.  The  day-old  variety  sells  for 
half  price. 

A  typical  midday  meal  In  the  Harff  hotise- 
hold  consists  of  Braunschwelger  sandwiches 
and  a  canned  vegetable,  the  latter  usually 
purchased  at  a  discount  with  the  aid  of 
newspaper  coupons  that  are  kept  stacked  un- 
der a  centerpiece  of  the  kitchen  table.  Their 
granddaughter,  Trudy  Vandervort.  visiting 
with  her  son.  David,  observes  that  "if  I  ate 
as  much  as  they  did.  I'd  atarve."  Gertrude 
Harff,  however,  serenely  assures  her  that 
"we're  used  to  this," 

The  Harff's  economizing  has  also  Involved 
clothing,  and  their  purchases  In  this  area 
are  currently  contingent  upon  what  bar- 
gains can  be  foimd  at  a  local  flea  market. 
Last  year,  they  bought  a  winter  coat  for 
Mrs.  Harff  for  $4,  but  Mr.  Harff  points  out 
that  the  total  cost  was  actually  somewhat 
higher  t>ecause  some  alterations  were  need- 
ed. (Even  so,  Mrs.  Vandervort  Is  impressed. 
"I  cant  find  bargains  Uke  that,"  she  tells 
her  grandmother.  "They  must  feel  sorry  for 
you") 

Occasionally,  the  Harffs  drive  to  a  nearby 
shopping  center,  but  It  isnt  always  to  shop. 
"They  go  up  to  Zayre's  and  Just  watch  the 
people,"  Mrs.  Vandervort  says.  And  even  their 
people-watching  Isn't  a  free  pleasure,  as  Mr. 
Harff  reminds  his  granddaughter,  since  gaso- 
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line  now  is  56  cents  a  gallon.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Harff  normally  only  uses  his  1966  Chevo- 
rolet  for  short  drives  to  pickup  a  newspaper 
or  a  few  grocery  items. 

Among  Mr.  Harff's  other  activities  are  such 
physical  activities  as  cutting  his  own  lawn 
and  doing  his  own  gardening,  both  of  which 
he  sees  as  Investments  In  fitness  as  well  as 
thrift  measures.  Both  he  and  his  wife  enjoy 
reading  and  like  to  have  the  house  fiUed 
with  books,  many  of  which  they  purchase 
for  a  dime  each  at  a  local  flea  market.  And 
Mr.  Harff  also  sees  to  it  that  he  gets  to  at- 
tend 10  wrestling  matches  a  year  In  Pitts- 
burgh— a  little  luxury  (a  Ucket  costs  $2.50). 
but  one  that  he  Isn't  inclined  to  forgo. 

HOW    MUCH    DOES    IT    COST? 

Almost  everything  the  Harffs  do  is  seen 
in  terms  of  the  money  it  costs,  and  this  ex- 
tends to  such  seemingly  inexpensive  pursuits 
as  watching  over  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
couple's  backyard.  "You  know  it  costs  money 
to  feed  them,"  Mr.  Harff  declares,  and  with 
pencil  and  paper  he  arrives  at  a  $4-a-month 
estimate  for  bread  and  seed. 

This  attention  to  financial  detail  doesn't 
extend  to  all  areas  of  the  Harff's  expendi- 
tures. As  a  general  rule,  they  simply  accept 
the  fact  that  their  total  outfibow  equals  their 
total  Income.  Mr.  Harff,  however,  can  cite 
such  specifics  as  the  $480  a  year  that  goes 
for  medicine  to  treat  such  Infirmities  as  Mrs. 
Harff's  circulatory  problems.  The  specter  of 
even  larger  medical  expenses — such  as  a  hos- 
pital stay  that  might  not  be  completely  cov- 
ered by  Insurance — hangs  over  the  couple 
as  a  major  worry,  albeit  one  they  prefer  not 
to  ponder  too  much.  (The  Harffs  are  covered 
by  Medicare  and  Blue  Cross  Insurance,  the 
latter  tied  Into  the  steelworkers'  union  re- 
tirement system.  Together,  the  two  kinds  of 
Insurance  are  supposed  to  pay  full  medical 
costs,  but  Mr.  Harff  complains  that  once 
when  he  smashed  his  finger  he  had  to  pay 
$15  of  the  $35  bill  from  the  doctor.) 

To  take  their  minds  off  any  morbid  spec- 
ulation about  the  future,  the  Harffs  have  a 
major  soiu'ce  of  present  enjoyment:  their 
famUy.  Indeed,  it  Is  readily  apparent  that 
their  daughter,  three  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren  add  a  measure  of  vicari- 
ous youth  and  an  abundance  of  happiness  to 
the  elderly  couple's  days — so  mttch  so  that 
aU  thoughts  of  budgeting  seem  to  disappear 
when  the  youngsters  come  to  call.  "If  this 
woman  finds  out  the  grandchildren  don't 
have  shoes,  she'll  take  money  and  buy 
shoes."  Mr.  Harff  says  of  his  wife.  And  any 
visit  from  a  famUy  member  Is  likely  to 
prompt  a  tcAen  gift,  such  as  some  rhubarb 
from  the  yard,  some  soap  powder,  or  perhaps 
an  item  that  the  Harffs  purchased  on  sale. 
The  great-grandchUdren  rarely  leave  the 
Harffs'  house  without  a  few  coins  clutched 
In  their  fists. 

"When  you've  got  children,  you  love  them." 
Mr.  Harff  explains.  "But  when  you've  got 
grandchildren,  you  lose  your  mind." 

A  BIT  or  RELIEF 

The  Harffs'  financial  situation  wlU  im- 
prove to  some  extent  In  JtUy,  when  a  Social 
Security  Increase  wUl  go  into  effect,  and 
again  in  August  1975  when  Mr.  Harff's 
monthly  pension  wUl  be  boosted  by  $ac.40 
(the  result  of  a  recent  labor  contract  adden- 
dum affecting  past  retirees).  But  even  so. 
he  Is  skeptical  about  whether  he  wiU  be  able 
to  do  more  than  keep  up  with  the  price  of 
food,  taxes  and  other  costs. 

Today,  Mr.  Harff  wishes  that  be  had  had 
more  years  of  ser\-lce  with  U.S.  Steel,  which 
would  have  brought  him  a  heftier  pension, 
or  that  be  had  thought  more  about  saving 
money  for  hts  retirement.  He  sighs  when  he 
talks  about  a  trtend  of  hia.  a  recently  retired 
steelworkers  who  is  receiving  far  higher  btne 
flta  from  a  newer  contract  and  was  therefore 
able  to  take  a  vacation  trip  to  Hawaii.  "It 
dldnt  cost  a  mUllon,"  Mr.  Harff  says,  "but 
it  cost  qvUte  a  bit." 
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If  be  and  bis  wUe   could 
Henry  Harff  says,  tbey  woi  Id 
so  tbat  be  could  visit  a  cousin 
and  sbe   could   see   Holland : 
save  $10  or  $20  a  week,  be 
go.  But  then  he  returns  to 
even  dream  about  tbat,"  be 
In  seven  years   they  ba^enlt 


afford   a   trip, 

go  to  Europe 

In  Germany 

If  they  could 

,  tbey  might 

reality:  "I  can't 

says,  noting  that 

saved  a  dime. 


reuses. 


INHUMAN  TORTUR?;S  AT  THE 
SECURITY  OFFICES  AND  ESA 


HON.  BELLA  S. 


ABZUG 


OF  NEW  tobj: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl  SENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  CcMnmlttee  for 
Democracy  in  Greece  has  sent  me  a 
translation  of  an  article  v  hich  appeared 
in  the  London-based  Qreek-language 
newspaper  Eleftheria  Pattldo  on  May  2. 
The  newspaper  story  details  charges  of 
torture  and  atrocities  compiitted  against 
political  prisoners  held  by  the  military 
dictatorship  that  rules  Gr  jece.  Unfortu 
nately,  torture  of  politica  prisoners  re 
mains  a  widespread  pract|;e  and  it  must 
be  condemned  wherever 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will  look 
into  these  charges  and,  1:  it  finds  they 
are  true,  that  it  will  issue  a 
against  such  violations 
decency. 

The  article  follows: 
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Athens,  April  25. — It  Is 
the   50   patriots   who 
Thursday  morning,  April  111 
rlty  Building  where  tbey  bad 
February  19,  are  in  the  Boya^l 
miles   outside  Atbens-NS). 
subjected  to  inhuman. 

Among  the  50  are  Nlcos 
had  three  heart  attacks;  Nlcoi  i 
who  had  bad  one  heart 

war   injuries;    Antonis 

and   in   poor  health;    Ylannli 
very  ill;  and  many  more 
ous  health  problems. 

According  to  verified 
of   specialized    torturers   havo 
and  moved  to  the  Boyatl  prL;< 
work  steadily  24  hours  a  day 
political  prisoners  to  force  th  > 
the    preposterous    accusation  ( 
and  Paulos  have  concocted, 
passed  from  one  group  of 
next.  In  addition  to  the 
loss   of    sleep,    and    forced 
"group"    beats    the    prisoners 

knuckles  and  clubs.  If  a  ^ 

doused  with  buckets  of  watei 
conscloixsness,  he  is  moved  to 

Malllos  and  Mibells  have 
oners'  famUles  that  their  ^ 
ati  but  as  prisoners  of  the 
of  Athens  and  not  of  ESA  (.^ 
Pauloe  said  on  Good  Thursda; ' 
oners  "were  moved  to  Boyati 
fare  better."  It  is  now  evident 
fer  was  made  with  the 
loannldes'   ESA   torturers 
Authorities  are  now  trying  to 
in  order  to  start  a  spectac 
they  hope  will  conceal  the 
students  last  November  as 
crimes. 

On  April  3,  wlvea  of  polltlcai  prisoners  and 
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of     human 
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been  formed 
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questioning,  threats, 
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exiles,  and  of  those  held  at  the  Security  sta- 
tions, visited  the  Minister  of  Public  Order 
Tsoumanl.  They  asked  for  freedom  for  their 
people,  or  to  allow  visiting  privileges.  His 
answer  was:  "I  can  do  nothing.  It  Is  a  gov- 
ernment matter.  You  are  right.  But  you 
must  be  patient  "  They  told  blm  that  he  is 
the  one  who  signs  the  rejection  papers  so 
he  cannot  contend  that  he  can  do  nothing. 
He  gave  no  answer.  Tbey  gave  blm  two  res- 
olutions— applications  in  the  cases  of  the 
prisoners  Paparlga  and  Tsiokos.  He  promised 
to  study  the  matter,  repeating  that  it  was 
Just  a  governmental  problem. 

Tsoumanl  then  called  an  agency  for  In- 
formation Bind  told  the  prisoners'  wives  that 
the  Court  Martial  will  decide  their  fate.  He 
was  shown  the  bloody  clothes  of  the  pris- 
oner Oontika,  and  could  only  shake  bis 
bead  sadly. 

Tsoumanl  receives  people  in  audience  with 
two  persons  in  attendance  who  appar- 
ently follow  his  discussions  and  replies.  The 
prisoners'  famUles  then  visited  the  foreign 
press  agencies  and  told  them  about  the 
plight  of  the  political  prisoners. 

Gontika's  wife  received  her  husband's 
bloodstained  underwear  on  April  2.  She  too 
saw  Tsoumanls  and  then  went  to  the  Bed 
Cross,  whose  representative  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  see  the  prisoners.  The  Security 
promised,  however,  to  allow  Gontlka  to  see 
bis  wife.  Instead,  on  AprU  7,  they  gave  her 
three  changes  of  bis  clothes.  They  were 
bloody,  smeared  with  excrement  and  hair. 
They  also  returned,  half-eaten,  the  food  she 
brought  for  blm. 

On  April  10,  tbey  showed  prisoners.  In 
groups  of  five,  to  their  relatives.  Among 
them  was  Gontlkas  who  was  supported  by 
bis  comrades.  He  had  no  fingernails  or  toe- 
nails. He  is  only  27  years  old  and  looked  60; 
only  bis  eyes  shone  like  two  suns.  His  young 
wife  wept.  Their  1 1^  year  old  daughter  gave 
blm  a  fiower  but  he  couldn't  hold  it  in  his 
broken  hands. 

Other  prisoners  are  simUarly  maltreated 
and  In  spite  of  their  guards'  warnings,  some 
managed  to  show  their  families  their  torn 
and  swollen  feet — the  result  of  the  "fal- 
langa."  A  girl  student  whose  name  and  age 
were  not  avaUable  was  kept  In  a  cell  at  the 
Security  buUdlng  for  two  months,  with  five 
sex  deviates  whose  behavior  caused  her  to 
suffer  severe  nervous  shock. 

The  military  court  sentenced  Maria  Had- 
Jinlcalaou  and  Panos  Papadopoulos  to  2  years 
in  prison  even  though  the  prosecutor  had 
asked  for  1  year.  During  the  trial  both  pris- 
oners exhibited  scars  and  wounds  from  their 
tortures.  Papadopoulos  had  been  tortured  in 
the  genitals.  They  bad  wrapped  him  In  news- 
papers. Ignited  the  paper,  and  at  the  same 
time  shocked  his  body  with  electricity.  They 
placed  a  gadget  in  his  mouth  that  causes 
aspbyxU  and  which  they  call  "wolf."  For 
both  prisoners,  the  well-known  torturer  Kar- 
apanayotis  was  the  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution. 

In  Perissos  (a  vlllage-N8)  at  the  Gendarme 
building,  many  students  have  been  held  for 
2  and  3  months.  The  student  NUkls  Balaou- 
ras  was  released  in  April  and  Grlvas  and 
Damlgos  were  sent  to  Youra. 

Topoullan,  a  civil  engineer,  was  arrested  in 
the  beginning  of  AprU  by  8  military  police 
and  is  being  held  Incommunicado  at  the 
ESA  of  Agla  Pataskeul.  His  family  is  not 
allowed  to  visit  blm. 

On  Good  Friday,  parents  of  prisoners  and 
those  being  tortured,  asked  to  see  the  Arch- 
bishop Serafim.  Seraflm  answered  through 
bis  secreUry  that,  "Today  Is  Good  Friday  and 
he  Is  totally  absorbed  with  the  Crucified  One." 
At  that  moment,  torturers  were  crucifying 
dozens  of  patriots,  apparently  with  bis  knowl- 
edge and  blessing. 
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FUEL   CELLS— ANOTHER   SPACE 
SPINOFF  MAKES  GOOD 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1974  edition  of  Government  Executive 
magazine  carried  a  significant  article  on 
the  application  of  fuel  cells  developed 
in  our  national  program  to  provide  power 
for  our  homes  and  industry.  This  im- 
portant development,  as  the  article 
points  out,  is  being  readied  today  for 
use.  It  represents  another  example  of  the 
direct  benefits  our  space  program  is  pro- 
viding to  the  quality  of  life  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  The  article  follows: 
Fuel    Cells — Another    Space    Spinoff 

Makes  Good 
For  the  very  distant  future — say  the  third 
decade  of  the  21st  Century — the  space  buffs 
talk  of  wondrous  satellite  systems  capable 
of  collecting  solar  energy  and  transmitting 
It  by  microwave  to  earthbound  power  plants. 
But,  at  the  moment,  another  space  pro- 
gram spinoff  benefit — the  fuel  cell — seems 
a  good  bet  to  contribute  significantly  toward 
the  easing  of  the  Nation's  energy  pinch  in 
the  relatively  near  term — which  is  to  say, 
in  the  early  19808. 

First  practical  application  of  the  fuel  cell 
for  producing  electricity  and  water  occurred 
in  the  U.S.  manned  space  program.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
used  the  power  conversion  devices  In  Its 
Gemini.  Apollo  and  Skylab  programs.  Fuel 
cells  buUt  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  pow- 
ered Apollo  and  Skylab  spacecraft,  and 
supplying  fuel  ceUs  for  the  Space  Shuttle 
program. 

To  critics  who  claim  the  free  enterprise 
system  has  been  apathetic  about  develop- 
ing technology  needed  to  ease  the  energy 
pinch,  the  cooperative  private  sector  program 
to  develop  fuel  cells  for  commercial  use  is 
instructive. 

Soon  after  Pratt  &  Whitney  won  the  Apollo 
fuel  cell  contract,  it  moved  to  open  \ip  the 
commercial  market  for  the  devices. 

The  first  commercial  breakthrough  oc- 
curred In  the  gas  Industry  In  1962  at  a  time 
gas  companies  were  steadily  losing  customers 
to  electric  utUltles. 

That  year,  a  P&W  team  headed  by  Wll- 
11am  H.  Podolny  provided  a  500-watt  experi- 
mental unit  for  a  Columbia  Gas  Systems 
pumping  station  at  Stanton,  Ky. 

In  1966,  P&W  set  up  a  3.75-kilowatt  fuel 
cell  unit  for  Columbia  Gas,  and,  in  January 
1967,  28  gas  utilities  formed  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration called  TARGET  (Team  to  Advance 
Research  for  Gas  Energy  Transformation) 
to  work  with  P&W  in  developing  natural  gas 
fuel  cells  to  generate  economic  electric  power 
at  onslte  locations  such  as  apartment  build- 
ings and  shopping  centers.  More  than  three 
dozen  experimental  gas  units  now  are  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Throughout  the  19608,  electric  utilities  re- 
mained cool  to  the  potential  of  the  fuel  cell. 
But  when  four  utUlties  that  supply  both  gas 
and  electricity  Joined  the  Target  effort  in 
1971,  Podolny's  team  took  a  closer  look  at 
electric  power  fuel  cell  applications. 

In  November  1971,  10  electric  utility  com- 
panies and  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  un- 
derwrote a  $3  million  P&W  study  program, 
and  last  year  another  $9  million  was  pumped 
Into  the  program  by  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
search Institute. 
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A  few  months  ago,  Pratt  &  Whitney  an- 
nounced a  program  with  an  expected  even- 
tual price  tag  of  $250  million  to  develop  a 
26-megawatt  fuel  cell  for  electric  utllltiea  to 
supplement  traditional  steam,  nuclear,  gas 
turbine  and  hydro-generation  methods. 

Funding  arrangements  for  the  program  are 
unprecedented  in  the  Industry.  P&W  is  put- 
ting up  $14  million,  and  nine  utilities  are 
contributing  $7  million  for  a  prior  demon- 
stration unit  during  the  first  phase.  And  the 
electric  companies  are  providing  $28  million 
as  down  payments  on  58  fuel  cell  plants, 
some  targeted  for  as  early  as  1978. 

Each  26-megawatt  plant  will  be  capable  of 
serving  electrical  needs  of  20,000  people. 
While  the  plants  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
meet  base-load  power  demands,  they  are 
viewed  as  Important  complementary  sources 
for  existing  generation  systems  during  Inter- 
mediate and  pe&k-load  periods  and  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  as  much  as  15%  of  the 
yearly  add-on  in  Indtistry  capacity. 

Fuel  cells  have  many  advantages  over  tra- 
ditional generation  methods.  Among  these: 
They  chemically  convert  fossil  fuel  to 
processed  fuel  rich  In  hydrogen,  which  then 
la  converted  to  electricity,  without  combus- 
tion or  moving  parts.  Air,  water,  thermal  and 
noise  pollution  are  all  but  eliminated — an 
important  plus  for  electric  \ttnitles  which 
have  be;n  favorite  targets  of  environmen- 
talists. 
The  devices  are  highly  efficient. 
Any  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrocarbon  fuel 
can  be  used  In  the  conversion  process.  For 
the  future,  synthetic  natural  gas  made  from 
coal  Is  a  possibility.  New  units,  however,  will 
use  distillate  fuel  at  first  and  perhaps  heav- 
ier oils  later. 

Because  a  fuel  cell  can  draw  more  energy 
from  a  fuel  source  than  conventional  sta- 
tions can,  limited  fuel  supplies  can  be  con- 
served. "When  there  are  limited  supplies  of 
distillate  fuel,"  Podolny  says,  "It  is  important 
that  we  get  the  maximum  amoiint  of  en- 
ergy out  of  what  is  avaUable." 

Plant  siting  problems  are  reduced.  Units 
can  be  deployed  either  individually  or  In 
multiples,  according  to  demands  of  an  in- 
dividual electric  compaoiy.  They  do  not  In- 
trude on  the  landscape,  and  can  be  located 
In  congested  urban  areas,  suburbs  or  rural 
areas.  A  26-megawatt  unit  can  be  sited  on 
half  an  acre. 

Paruclpatlng  with  P  &  W  In  the  privately- 
financed  endeavor  are  Boston  Edison.  Con- 
solidated Edison  of  New  York,  Consumers 
Power  Co.  of  Michigan.  New  England  Elec- 
tric, Niagara  Mohawk  of  New  York,  North- 
east Utilities  of  Connecticut,  Philadelphia 
Electric,  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  of 
New  Jersey  and  Southern  California  Edison. 
The  program  got  under  way  without  Gov- 
ernment support.  While  Justifiably  proud  of 
the  private  sector's  accomplishments,  how- 
ever, Pratt  &  Whitney,  noting  the  new  inter- 
est In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  advanced  energy- 
related  technologies,  has  let  It  be  known  that 
"we  would  welcome  Government  participa- 
tion in  our  program." 


ELIZABETH   WACHS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  24.  laizabeth  Wachs,  a  dls- 
tmgulshed  member  of  the  Brooklyn. 
Ohio,  City  Council,  passed  away.  She  gave 
27  yean  oS  her  life  to  serving  her  pet^e 
and  her  magnificent  community.  She 
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was  the  type  of  person  who  went  be- 
yond what  was  required  of  her  to  insure 
that  those  who  needed  help  were  given 
it.  She  never  failed  her  city  in  tasks 
both  big  and  small  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  many  people. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  this 
editorial  concerning  her,  from  the  Parma 
Sun  Post,  into  the  Record: 

They    Cared 
They   cared.  They   were  there  when   help 
was  needed.  They  served  their  communities 
with  dedication  and  honor. 

Councilman  Elizabeth  Wachs  died  May  24. 
For  27  years  she  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  legislator  in  Brooklyn. 

Cleveland  councilman  Michael  Zone,  a  city 
legislator  since  1960,  died  June  2.  Few  have 
ever  matched  him  as  a  concerned  public 
official. 

Both  wni  be  missed.  Not  only  by  those 
who  knew  them  on  council  or  by  those  who 
they  aided  In  times  of  distress,  but  by  any- 
one who  took  the  time  to  really  view  them 
as  "people  oriented"  legislators — councllmen 
with  the  qtiallty  to  go  beyond  their  nmrmal 
duties. 

Cleveland  Council  President  George  Forbes 
described  Zone  as  "a  patient  and  understand- 
ing father  without  any  generation  gap,  a 
devoted  son  and  a  friend  of  all — a  friend 
whose  sage  advice  was  sought  by  the  poUti- 
claa  and  treasured  by  the  newest  immi- 
grant.- 

Brooklyn  Mayor  John  Coyne  said  Mrs. 
Wachs  was  not  only  an  excellent  councilman 
"but  a  friend  to  all,  one  who  was  concerned 
enough  to  do  more  than  anyone  could  ex- 
pect of  her."  She  always  found  time,  he 
continued,  to  lend  a  hand  In  any  difficult  sit- 
uation— whether  It  was  a  small  problem  a 
resident  faced  or  the  creation  of  a  major  city 
project. 

They  left  an  endless  list  of  accomplish- 
ments to  their  credit.  And  there  were  al- 
ways the  smaller  difficulties  they  helped  solve 
that  only  their  constituents  will  know  about. 
We  mourn  the  deaths  of  both  public 
officials. 

But  they  left  behind  some  things  to  be- 
lieve In,  some  things  to  cherish. 

Honestly.  Loyalty.  Dependability.  Respect- 
abnity.  Dedication.  That's  what  Michael  Zone 
and  Elizabeth  Wachs  stood  for. 
But  most  of  all  they  cared. 


IMPEACHMENT    SHOULD     BE     THE 
FIRST  PRIORITY  OP  BUSINESS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP   CALXFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  the  Impeachment 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  in  the 
news  media  of  this  country.  This  subject 
is  the  most  important  question  facing  the 
Nation  and  it  cannot  remain  unresolved. 
Yet  the  House  and  the  Senate  appear  to 
be  insensitive  to  the  need  to  resolve  this 
question  as  soon  eis  possible.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  the  President  would  attempt 
to  delay  any  congressional  decision,  but 
his  actions  should  only  strengthen  the 
will  of  the  Congress  to  move  ahead. 

We  now  know  that  a  Federal  erand 
Jury  unanimously  found  the  President  to 
be  a  coconspirator  in  the  Watergate 
coverup.  In  addition  to  thoee  charges, 
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which  are  contained  In  the  pending  res- 
olutions of  impeacliment,  the  President 
is  charged  with  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  The  President's  most  re- 
cent refusal  to  comply  with  subpenas  are 
still  more  grounds  for  impeachment.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  President  is 
charged  with  impeachable  offenses  that 
can  only  be  resolved  by  a  trial  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  duty  nor  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  to  conduct  a 
trial  on  the  charges  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Tlie  Presidents  counsel  can  claim 
what  he  wishes,  but  we  need  only  find 
merit  in  the  charges.  My  own  determina- 
tion is  that  the  President  has  violated 
his  oath  of  office  and  committed  im- 
peachable offenses. 

Only  a  Senate  trial  can  now  determine 
if  the  President  is  innocent  of  all  charges 
against  him.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  to  be  the  people's  advocate,  the 
prosecutor  if  you  will.  It  is  only  the  Sen- 
ate's duty  to  be  a  Jury. 

The  President  is  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  we  carry  on  business  as  usual,  and 
the  President  is  leaving  the  country  while 
still  under  serious  unresolved  charges. 
This  is  a  subject  tiiat  should  and  must 
have  the  utmost  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  impeachment  of  President  IfJixon 
must  be  the  first  priority  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  urge  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  bring  this  matter  to  a  quick 
vote  in  the  House  and  a  speedy  trial  in 
the  Senate. 


SAUNDRA  TAYLOR  NAMED  MISS 
BLACK  JOLIET 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  najMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Saxmdra  Taylor  of  my  hometown  was 
selected  as  Miss  Black  Jollet.  I  want  to 
take  thiz  opportunity  to  congratulate  Ms. 
Taylor  on  her  achievement  and  wish  her 
similar  success  when  she  competes  for 
the  title  of  Miss  Black  Illinois  in  Chicago. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Recorb  an 
account  of  her  victory  that  appeared  to 
the  Jollet  Herald-News. 
JJC  Student  Sincek  Selected  Miss  Buick 

JOLIET 

Saundra  Taylor  is  Miss  BUck  Jollet  1974. 

The  18-year-old  Ms.  Taylor  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Taylor  of  1912  South 
Chicago  St.  A  graduate  of  Jollet  East  High 
School  and  now  In  her  second  year  at  Joliet 
Junior  College,  where  she  has  been  preparing 
for  a  career  in  special  education,  Ms.  Taylor 
will  head  next  for  the  Miss  Black  Illlnois 
Contest  in  Chicago. 

Ms.  Taylor  was  selected  Saturday  evening 
from  among  six  finalists  in  the  fourth  annual 
event.  Mary  Alice  Banks,  18,  of  2217  Fairmont 
Ave.  in  Lockport  was  first  runner-up.  Gina 
RuUedge,  also  18,  of  1511  Cutter  Ave.  was 
second  runner-up. 

All  girls  were  Jxidged  in  talent,  avrlmsult 
and  evening  gown  competition  at  the  Joliet 
Central  High  School  Auditorium.  The  con- 
test was  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Auxillaiy 
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for  Concerned  Veterans  of  Jrietnam  and  the 
Freedom  Club  of  Jollet 

No  stranger  to  the  contea  t 
viewed  the  proceedings  for 
but  not  as  a  contestant.  A 
"Stylesotters"  entertainers. 
In   the   contest  shows 
years. 

This  year,  Ms.  Taylor 
tlon"  In  the  talent  competl 


tie : 


Ms.  Taylor  has 
!  last  two  years, 
member  of  the 
she  participated 
durl  ig   the   last   two 


saig 


FORT  WADSWORTH  COMMITTEE 
FOR  A  LIVING  NATIONAL  PARK 
MEMORIAL 


HON.  LESTER  L. 

OF    NEW    TOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRl  SENT  ATI  VES 


Monday,  June  IC,  1974 


Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr. 
Boiler,    chairman    of    the 
worth  Committee  for  a  _ 
Park  Memorial,  has  been 
ing  to  help  our  POW's  and 

obtained  signatures  of , 

the  New  York  area,  and  h« 
and  members  of  the 
taken  their  message  to 
tions. 

In  hope  that  fui-ther 
help  Mr.  Boiler  in  his  w 
would  like  to  Insert  a 
Boiler  and  a  list  of  the  .. 
Fort  Wadsworth  Committ^ 
National  Park  Memorial 
for  the  attention  of  my  col 


Speaker,    Leo    A. 
Fort    Wads- 
Irving  National 
active  in  try- 
MIA's.  He  has 
ma^iy  students  of 
the  students, 
ctrfnmittee   have 
tlie  United  Na- 


m  embers 


:n 


nj  ton, 


tliat 


the 
POVs 


Gei  eral 


me  mbers 


Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House   of   Representaitvea, 
Office   Building,    Washi 

Dear  Congressman  Wout 
of    this    Committee,*    Congr^ 
will    be   pleased   to   know 
"Students'  Petition  Day  at 
tlons  for  our  MIAs  and 
1974  at  11:00  A.M.  The 
Morse,      Under-Secretary 
United  Nations  most  graciously 
students,    educators    and    m< 
Committee  in  hla  boardroom 
eighth  floor  of  the  United  .  _ 
assured  us  that  he  would  sel 
t&rlan  endeavor  In  motion  foi 
POWs.  The  five  Borough 
York  City  and  Nassau  and 
Executives  kindly  proclaimed 
the   presentation   we   were 
tour  of  the  United  Nations 
enthusiasm  In  being 
our  mens'  lives  is  Inspiring 
pleased  to  know  that  the  Pi 
of  what  they  were  trying  to 
plan  to  continue  to  obtain  s 
their  schoolmates  and  If  this  , 
Into   the  Congressional  Record 
courage  more  to  Join  in  thU 
deavor  for  our  servicemen  and 
On  or  about  July  4,  1974  a 
livery  to  the  United  Nations  „ 
for  our  men's  Independence  on 
ence  Day ! !  I 

(Student    petitions    were 
Metropolitan  New  York 
Jersey,  and  New  Mexico.) 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Leo  a 


Instrumi  intal 


Presli  lent 


wll 


Roche  !ter 


MxicmiAi, 


Post   Wadsworth    CoMMrrrze 
Natiomal  Pakk 
Leo  A.   B<^er,  Chairman 
Police  Department,  Member  of 
of  Police  Dept. 
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June  10,  1974, 


"My  Imagina- 
.lon. 


WOLFF 


n  cognition  will 

crlhy  efforts,  I 

leiter  from  Mr. 

of  the 

for  a  Living 

the  Record 

eagues : 

i  lAY  28,   1974. 


ayburn    House 

DC. 
As  a  member 
^ss    Wolff,    you 
we   held   a 
e  United  Na- 
on  May  24, 
honorable  Bradford 
of      the 
received  the 
of    this 
on  the  thirty- 
Nations.  Mr.  Morse 
this  humanl- 
our  MLAs  and 
Pr^ldents  of  New 
I  luffolk  County 
this  day.  After 
a   private 
The  student*' 
In  saving 
knd   they   were 
was  awtu'e 
accomplish.  Many 
ijgnatures  from 
could  be  read 
It  may  en- 
patrlotlc  en- 
thelr  families, 
^bsequent  de- 
be  made  .  .  . 
our Independ- 


■ecetved    from 
N.T..  New 


Boller, 
Chairman. 


FOR     A    LiVINC 


Retired,   N.T.C. 
Honor  Legion 


Ann  J.  Boller,  Vice  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary. 

•Lorlng  McMlllen,  Committee's  Historian, 
Director,  S.I.  Historical  Society,  Richmond- 
town,  NT,  ARBC. 

••Oliver  Jensen,  Editor,  American  Heritage 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc  .  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

William  E.  Mllacek,  Conunander,  Catholic 
War  Veterans,  Department  of  New  York  State. 

Raymond  C.  Flngado.  Administrative  As- 
sistant. S.I.,  N.Y.  Historical  Society  Rlch- 
mondtown. 

Nathan  L.  Wolfson,  Commander.  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  Department  of  New  York 
State. 

Frank  F.  DlSogra,  Commander,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Richmond  County  CouncU,  S  J., 
N.Y. 

•Karl  B.  Justiis,  Executive  Director.  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  Association  of  U.S.A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Robert  W.  Garllnger,  Commander.  The 
American  Legion,  Department  of  New  York 
State. 

Warren  S.  Woodward,  Exec.  Sec,  National 
Society  Sons  American  Revolution,  Natl. 
Hdqrs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Frank  J.  Schlra,  Exec.  Director,  National 
Police  Officers  Assoc.  American,  Natl.  Head- 
quarters, Florida. 

Kenneth  T.  Jackson,  Sec-Treas.,  Society  of 
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BUSING— A  LOCAL  OPTION  FOR 
QUALITY  EDUCATION 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  VANDER  VEEN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  VANDER  VEEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
busing  should  neither  be  prohibited  in 
nor  forced  upon  local  communities  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  pursuit  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  for 
all  children.  It  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
larger  problem  of  raising  the  economic 
status  of  minorities  and  Inner  city 
neighborhoods,  a  condition  precedent  to 
Improved  education. 

I  am  in  favor  of  local  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  providing  equal  educations^ 
opportunities  for  all  children.  In  some 
areas  and  under  some  circumstances, 
school  systems  may  choose  to  use  busing 
In  pursuit  of  educational  excellence, 
while  in  other  places  and  other  situa- 
tions, busing  may  be  wholly  inappropri- 
ate. I  am  against  a  legislative  prohibi- 
tion of  busing  because  it  reduces  flexibil- 
ity at  the  local  level.  I  am  equally  against 
a  congressional  requirement  of  busing  for 
the  same  reason.  I  believe  that  the  use 
of  busing  should  be  an  option  available 
to,  but  not  forced  upon,  local  communi- 
ties. 

Furthermore,  our  democratic  process 
rests  upon  a  vigorous  checks  and  bal- 
ances system  which  has  always  Included 
a  strong  and  Independent  judicial 
branch.  In  our  system  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  courts  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, and  for  the  Congress  to  Involve 
Itself  In  this  process  by  telling  the  courts 
what  they  cannot  do  Is  clearly  uncon- 
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stitutlonal.  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
abolish  busing,  then  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion the  only  way  this  can  be  done  Is 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Esch  amendment 
to  the  ESEA  because  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  even  if  it  were  not.  it  takes 
away  from  each  school  district  the 
necessary  flexibility  needed  to  obtain 
educational  excellence  for  our  students. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  critical  issue  is  educational  excel- 
lence for  all  of  our  children.  As  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  stated  in  an  April 
15  editorial: 

The  first  (point  to  be  stressed]  Is  that 
busing  Is  one  of  those  seml-spurlous  Issues 
which  Is  debated  and  thrust  before  the  pub- 
lic not  so  much  to  solve  a  problem  as  It  Is  to 
trip  up  or  embarrass  a  political  opponent. 
Such  Issues  .  .  .  are  guaranteed  to  excite 
emotions  to  such  an  extent  that  a  lawmaker 
who  feels  compelled  to  cling  to  what  he  con- 
siders high  principle  or  constitutional  theory 
sometimes  finds  himself  In  the  minority  and 
Is  burled  by  popular  opinion. 


AMERICAN  JOBS  AND  RHODESIAN 
CHROME 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try has  been  faced  with  critical  shortages 
of  vital  materials  needed  for  American 
industry.  We  need  to  be  alert  to  any 
present  shortages  and  any  shortages 
which  may  develop  in  the  future.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  attempt  of 
some  Members  of  Congress  to  have  the 
United  States  Impose  an  embargo  again 
on  Rhodeslan  chrome.  As  we  all  know. 
Rhodeslan  chrome  Is  vital  to  the  produc- 
tion of  specialty  steel  products — espe- 
cially stainless  steel.  If  we  reestablish 
this  embttrgo.  it  would  seriously  harm  a 
critical  industry  in  the  United  States  and 
It  would  result  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for  the 
American  worker. 

My  recent  concern  has  been  with  the 
attempts  of  proponents  of  this  embargo 
to  rely  on  inaccurate  and  misleading  in- 
formation in  order  to  promote  their  case. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  distortion  ap- 
peared In  the  April  7.  1974,  issue  of  Steel 
Labor,  a  magazine  of  the  United  Steel- 
workei-s  of  America.  This  article  was  in- 
serted in  the  Concrkssional  Record  of 
May  30.  1974  (16932-16934).  The  arti- 
cle claims  that  Rhodeslan  chrome  caused 
a  reduction  of  American  jobs  and  that 
proponents  of  importing  Rhodeslan 
chrome  have  large  financial  Interests  in 
Rhodesia.  Both  of  these  charges  are  In- 
accurate. The  article  from  Steel  Labor 
states: 

The  pressure  of  low-cost  Imports  of  ferro- 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  began  to  be  felt  only 
months  after  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment, which  "sanctioned"  the  U.S.  to  vio- 
late our  International  obligations  and  deal 
with  the  rump  government  created  by  Rho- 
deslan racists.  Today  seven  USWA  locals  who 
once  employed  2.800  workers  In  four  com- 
panies In  Ohio,  West  Virginia.  South  Carolina 
and  Alabama  now  have  a  work  force  almost 
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30  per  cent  smaller — directly  attributed  to 
ferrochrome  Imports  of  which  Rhodesia  Is 
the  largest  source. 

The  facts  reveal  that  the  very  opposite 
has  been  the  case  During  the  period  the 
United  States  had  its  embargo  on  Rho- 
deslan chrome  <  1966-1971),  U.S.  ferro- 
chrome production  decreased  steadily.  It 
was  only  after  the  United  States  lifted 
this  embargo  that  Rhodeslan  chromite 
became  available  to  the  American  ferro- 
chrome industry  again,  production  in- 
creased dramatically.  It  was  in  1973  that 
U.S.  ferrochrome  producers  regained 
most  of  the  ground  they  had  lost  during 
the  embargo  period.  The  real  problem 
regarding  a  loss  of  jobs  was  due  to  the 
imposition  of  the  embargo  and  not  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  In  fact,  a  reimpo- 
sition  of  this  embargo  would  cause  a  job 
loss  for  the  American  worker. 

The  article  also  stated : 

When  dealing  with  Members  of  Congress, 
company  spokesmen  never  documented  pos- 
sible Job  loss  due  to  any  adherence  to  the 
Rhodeslan  boycott. 

The  opposite  has  been  true.  Steel  com- 
pany spokesmen  and  members  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union  have  pro- 
vided facts  and  figures  time  and  time 
again  on  the  impact  of  the  embargo  on 
jobs.  A  strong  and  effective  case  has  been 
made  by  concerned  steelworkers  and 
company  representatives  that  repeal  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  with  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  boycott  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  specialty  steel 
Industry. 

Another  distortion  which  occurs  in  the 
article  concerns  financial  interests  of 
certain  companies.  It  states: 

Union  Carbide  and  Poote  Mineral  are  not 
colncldentally  the  most  prominent  lobbyists 
for  Rhodesia — for  they  have  multlmUllon 
dollar  Investments  in  that  ooxmtry  and  seek 
to  protect  their  holdings. 

An  examination  of  the  record  reveals 
that  Union  Carbide  has  not  had  opera- 
tional control  of  any  Rhodeslan  facilities 
for  more  than  7  years  and  receives  no  in- 
come from  Rhodeslan  sources  while 
Foote  Mineral  Corp.  does  not  own  any 
property  in  Rhodesia. 

The  need  for  Rhodesian  chrome  for 
the  specialty  steel  industrj-  is  vital.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Byrd  amendment  take  time  to  review 
their  statements  for  accuracy  before 
they  put  them  forth  as  part  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  vital  issue. 


WHERE  DOES  IT  HURT? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
state  of  health  care  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  social  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion today.  Americans  are  spending  $94.1 
billion  a  year  on  health  care— $441  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child— yet  this 
Nation  ranks  worse  than  11  other  coun- 
tries in  hfe  expectancy  and  26  nations 
In  Infant  mortality.  The  only  category 
in  which  we  rank  first  is  cost.  Americans 
pay  more  per  person  for  health  care  than 
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citizens  of  any  other  Industrialized  na- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  wealthiest,  most  tech  ilcally  and  sci- 
entifically advanced  na  ion  on  Earth 
cannot  also  be  the  healthiest. 

Nearly  everyone  agreed  that   "some- 
thing ought  to  be  done." 
tion  of  President  Nixon's 
gress  has  accumulated  fa*  consideration 
48  separate  "health  reform"  bills. 

The  New  Leader  recently  devoted  £m 
entire  issue  to  the  medical  crisis  in 
America.  Titled  "Where  Does  it  Hurt?" 
the  report  was  written  py  Richard  J. 
Margolis. 

I  commend  this  Issue 
leagues  and  will  insert  portions  of  it  in 
the  Recobd  this  weelc 

The  first  excerpt,  "The  Politics  of 
Health  Reform,"  comparef|  the  principal 
competing  health  reform  Ijills  now  before 
the  Congress:  The  Healtli  Security  Act 
(.Hit.  22) ,  the  Long-RibicCfr  catastroph- 
ic Insurance  proposal,  ihe  Kennedy- 
Mills  bill,  and  the  administration  plan. 
The  article  follows :        [ 

Tkk  Politics  or  HealiJh  Rxposm 


»  all  my  col- 


No  on«  In  Washington  nowadays,  except 
for  an  occasional  AMA  lobbyl^,  worries  about 
Federal  intrusions  Into  ourj  private  healtb 
care  system.  It  is  at  least  eight  years  and  (80 
billion  too  late  for  such  nnsgivLngs.  What 
many  people  do  worry  aboui,  and  endlessly 
debate,  is  the  precise  natura  of  fut\ire  Fed- 
eral involvement :  How  much  jwUl  it  cost,  who 
will  pay  tot  it  and  what  groiips,  ultimately, 
will  benefit? 

In  addition,  there  Is  mucfa  fretting  over 
the  question  of  control,  becaitse  everybody  in 
Washington  knows  that  ha-vlng  a  hand  on 
the  administrative  steering  wheel  often  en- 
titles one  to  have  the  other  hiand  In  the  Fed- 
eral pocketbook.  Thus,  the  d^sks  of  our  C!on- 
gressmen,  and  maybe  their  wastebaskets  as 
well,  are  overflowing  with  measures  that  pur- 
port to  have  the  right  answeis.  Most  of  these 
schemes  will  die  in  committee;  a  privileged 
few,  though  not  invariably  tt*  worthiest,  will 
reach  the  floor  of  Congress. 

What  Is  a  good,  comprehensive  health  care 
proposal?  No  one  Is  certain — at  least  no  one 
ought  to  be — but  there  Is  little  mystery  about 
the  goals  toward  which  aqy  sensible  bill 
should  point.  These  include :  •  ( 1 )  ftill  Insur- 
ance coverage  opportunities  <or  every  Amer- 
ican; (2)  a  reasonable  pric«  tag.  equitably 
shared;  (3)  more  primary  (are  physicians 
and  fewer  surgeons;  (4)  gimrantees  of  health 
care  when  and  where  the  paflent  needs  it — 
at  nl^t  and  on  weekends.  ln|  ghettos  and  in 
rural  areas;  (5)  a  shift  of  emphasis  from 
hospital -sponsored  crisis  med)cine  to  preven- 
tive medicine;  and  (6)  a  string,  continuing 
consumer  voice  In  health  care  arrangements 
and  policies.  | 

Self-evident  as  such  goals  may  be,  not 
all  the  principal  disputants  tan  agree  even 
on  these;  and  when  the  debite  shifts  from 
goals  to  ways  and  means,  the]  citizen's  ear  is 
assailed  by  a  Babel  of  tonguea.  Every  bill  has 
its  lobby,  and  every  major  lobby  has  its  pet 
bUl.  I 

There  now  are  about  600  r«lstered  health 
care  lobbyists  In  Washington,  inore  than  half 
of  whom  work  for  the  insurance  Industry. 
The  growth  of  the  insiirance]  presence  since 
Truman's  time  Is  proof  of  the  proposition 
that  today's  vested  Interests  a^  the  products 
of  yesterday's  Inadequate  refotms.  Unlike  the 
AMA,  which  Is  forever  emotlig  and  verging 
on  tantrixm  politics,  the  tijsurance  lobby 
keeps  a  low  profile.  "They'r^  very  smooth, 
and  they  have  a  lot  of  money,"  says  Allen 
Zack  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "It  ^^  mainly  the 
Insurance  people  and  not  tbei  AMA  who  won 
all  those  concessions  in  Medicare  and  Medi- 
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cald.  They've  also  got  a  lot  of  clout  at  HEW 
and  the  White  House." 

Insurance  companies  and  their  esecuUves 
have  been  big  Nixon  conti'ibutors.  Clement 
Stone,  president  of  Combined  Instirance, 
topped  the  list  in  1972  with  a  $2  million  gUt 
to  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  President. 
Nixon  has  shown  his  appreciation  in  the 
kinds  of  health  reforms  he  has  proposed  to 
Congress  and  in  the  way  his  HEW  adminis- 
trators have  conducted  their  end  of  the 
health  care  business.  HEW.  as  we  demon- 
strated earlier,  has  suppressed  its  own  audi- 
tors' reports  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  abuses 
by  "fiscal  Intermediaries."  It  has  also  dis- 
played a  reluctance  to  air  data  that  might 
make  the  commercial  Insurance  industry 
look  bad. 

Not  long  ago  Blue  Cross  sent  out  a  news 
release  based  on  an  HEW  research  study 
showing  how  its  customers  got  back  in  bene- 
fits a  higher  percentage  of  their  premiums 
than  did  commercial  Insurance  customers 
{Social  SecuHty  Bulletin,  February  1973). 
The  very  next  day  Blue  Cross'  Information 
director,  Joseph  8.  Nagelschmidt,  received  a 
call  from  an  HEW  official  asking  him  to  with- 
draw the  release.  According  to  Nagelschmidt, 
the  official  claimed  to  be  acting  on  instruc- 
tions from  the  White  House.  "They  got  a 
complaint  from  Clement  Stone,"  Nagel- 
schmidt says  he  was  told.  Th«  release  was 
withdrawn. 

The  nation's  second  most  effective  health 
care  lobby  Is  the  AMA.  rts  political  arm,  the 
American  Medical  PoUtical  Action  Commit- 
tee (AMP AC),  spent  more  than  $3  miUion 
on  Congressional  elections  in  1972,  distrib- 
uting largesse  to  all  candidates  willing  to 
sponsor  "Medlcredlt,"  the  AMA-backed  bUl 
that  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  1970.  The 
measure  at  present  has  more  than  180  spon- 
sors, including  a  sprinkling  of  northern 
Democrats. 

Money  accounts  for  much  but  not  aU  of 
the  AMA's  political  effectiveness.  The  asso- 
ciation enjoys  an  Inner  strength  as  well  be- 
cause It  believes  Its  own  mythology.  While 
the  rest  of  us  despair  of  discovering  a  sen- 
sible path  through  the  health  care  maze,  the 
AMA  remains  serenely  certain  it  knows  ttie 
right  answers.  Yet  It  is  risky  to  present  an 
AMA  official  with  a  fact;  you  may  put  him 
o;:t  of  sorts. 

At  a  hearing  before  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy's  subcommittee  two  years  ago,  four 
AMA  spokesmen  denied  there  was  a  health 
care  crisis.  Even  the  President  had  said  thet« 
was  a  "crisis,"  responded  Kennedy,  who  went 
on  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  tonsU- 
lectomles  In  California  was  four  times  the 
national  rate,  sijggesting  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  surgeons  arotmd  the  country  might 
be  uneven.  "Where  does  that  statistic  come 
from?"  asked  Harry  Peterson,  the  AMA's 
chief  lobbyist.  The  Senator  replied  that  the 
figure  was  part  of  the  Nixon  health  message. 
He  then  asked  about  the  high  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality  In  the  VB.  Weren't  there  a 
dozen  or  so  nations  with  lower  rates?  "Those 
figures  are  wrong!",  cried  Dr.  Max  Parrott. 
chairman  of  the  AMA  Board  of  Trustees. 
"They  are  absolutely  wrong.  They  are  used 
dishonestly."  The  statistics  came  from  the 
United  Nations. 

This  spectacle  of  a  temperamental  giant 
flailing  in  the  dark  would  merely  be  funny 
If  the  AMA  was  not  so  adept  at  keeping  the 
rest  of  us  In  the  dark,  too.  Each  week,  for 
example,  al>out  40  million  Americans  watch 
the  television  series,  Marcus  Welby,  M.D.,  a 
portrayal  of  fee-for-servlce  Nirvana  whose 
wise,  kind  and  handsome  protagonist  is  the 
very  model  of  a  model  genera!  practitioner. 
The  AMA  serves  as  a  technical  consultant  to 
the  program,  and  last  fall  reporters  learned 
that  It  was  instrumental  In  having  two 
scenes  from  a  single  show  left  on  the  cut- 
ting room  floor. 

In  the  expurgated  scenes  a  surgeon.  Dr. 
JeUff,  remarked  to  Welby  that  80  per  cent  of 
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the  cost  of  an  operation  he  had  scheduled 
the  next  day  would  be  paid  by  the  patient's 
group  medical  Insurance.  Welby  asked  if  that 
"isn't  true  in  most  of  your  cases?"  JelllT  re- 
plied, "No.  I'm  sorry  to  say  many  of  those 
who  need  insurance  the  most  dont  have  it." 
Questloned  about  the  cuts,  the  producers 
conceded  that  certain  changes  had  been  made 
"during  editing." 

Besides  the  AMA  and  the  private  insur- 
ance Industry,  lobbies  like  Blue  Cross  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association  (AHA)  carry 
some  weight  on  the  HUI,  though  Blue  Cross 
observes  a  nominal  neutrality  toward  bills 
under  consideration.  ("We  support  certain 
principles,"  says  George  Kelley,  its  chief  lob- 
byist, 'but  we  don't  take  stands  on  legisla- 
tion.") Since  the  health  care  community  U 
a  loose  coalition  of  interest  groups,  each 
scrambling  for  the  dollar,  the  lobbying  or- 
ganizations do  not  always  agree.  For  in- 
stance, during  last  fall's  Congressional  de- 
bate over  the  Emergency  Medical  Service  bill, 
a  measure  that  would  have  pumped  Federal 
funds  into  hospital  emergency  units  If  the 
President  bad  not  vetoed  it,  the  AHA  found 
Itself  arrayed  against  the  AMA.  (The  AMA 
won  when  the  House,  by  four  votes,  failed  to 
override  the  veto.) 

Nevertheless,  at  this  stage  of  the  game  the 
private  lobbies  recognize  that  they  have  much 
in  common  and  frequently  they  synchronlae 
their  ad  hoc  campaigns.  Late  last  year,  an 
the  big-letter  lobbies— AHA,  HIAA  and 
AHA — got  together  in  strategy  sessions  in- 
tended to  make  the  impending  HMO  bill  con- 
form more  nearly  to  thelp  interests.  Among 
other  things,  they  agreed  to  press  for  "dual 
choice,"  a  provision  putting  private  insur- 
ance plans  on  at  least  an  equal  competitive 
footing  with  HMOs  (at  the  same  time,  they 
opposed  requiring  employers  to  include 
HMOs  in  the  choice  of  insurance  packages 
offered  to  employes).  Blue  Cross  representa- 
tives attended  some  of  these  sessions,  despite 
their  insistence  ^at  they  oould  take  no 
position  on  proposed  legislation. 

THE    LIBERAI,    LOBBT 

The  lobbying  scales  are  thus  tipped  heavily 
on  the  side  of  private  intw^st  groups.  The 
only  counterwelglit  ot  any  note  U  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  Its  embattled  offspring,  the  Com- 
mittee for  National  Health  Insurance 
(CNHI) ,  which  Is  also  caUed  "The  Committee 
ct  100."  On  Its  roster  can  be  found  such  dis- 
tinguished names  as  Arthur  Goldberg,  Jobs 
Kenneth  Oalbraith,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo  n. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  plus  a  cur- 
ious trio  of  former  Senators — Paul  H.  Doug- 
las. Ralph  W.  Yarborough  and  William  B 
Saxbe.  In  phlloeophy  and  spirit  the  commit- 
tee is  the  natural  descendant  of  two  organi- 
zations mentioned  earlier  for  their  attempts 
to  tolng  about  enactment  of  universal  na- 
tional health  insurance,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Labor  Legislation  (1912)  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
(1927-32) .  The  continuity  Is  more  than  sym- 
bolic: Among  the  "100"  Is  I.  8.  Palk,  a  CCMC 
founder  who  sought  to  get  national  health 
Insurance  written  into  the  New  Deal's  Social 
Security  Act. 

CNHI  U  wcwklng  in  support  of  the  "Health 
Security"  program,  S.  3,  introduced  four 
years  ago  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
woman  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D.-Mlch).  Al- 
though Kennedy  on  April  2  announced  he 
was  Joining  In  a  substitute  bill.  S.  3  remains 
a  touchstone  for  all  those  who  view  them- 
selves as  keepers  of  the  60-year-old  dream  of 
universal  health  Insurance. 

Most  of  the  other  bUls  are  narrow-gauge 
proposals  calling  for  new  Institutional  sub- 
sidies, while  permitting  the  overall  system  to 
lurch  forward  unattended  and  unaltered.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  Medlcredlt,  a  gimmick 
the  AMA  whipped  up  in  1068  and  has  wist- 
fully promoted  ever  since,  with  the  help  of 
that  tireless  champion  of  social  reform.  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  (D.-Ind.) .  It  wonld  leave 
fee-for-servlce  practice  unscathed,  and  pro- 
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vide  every  possible  incentive  for  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  insurers  to  raise  their  rates. 

In  brief,  Medlcredlt  would  distribute 
health  insurance  vouchers  to  all  citizens,  in 
amounts  varying  In  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
size  of  their  Income  tax  bills — the  less  one 
pays,  the  more  vouchers  one  receives.  Theo- 
retically, the  poor  would  gain  the  most  from 
this  arrangement,  but  it  would  also  reward 
millionaires  like  J.  Paul  Getty  who  by 
slipping  through  loopholes  each  year  man- 
age to  pay  little  or  no  taxes.  Most  important, 
the  plan  would  be  virtually  useless  to  a  ma- 
jority of  middle-Income  Americans,  because 
their  tax  bracket  would  render  them  in- 
eligible for  more  than  a  token  quantity  of 
vouchers. 

Few  people  in  Washington  take  this  pro- 
posal seriously.  One  must  wonder  whether 
many  of  the  Congressmen  who  signed  this 
bill  did  so  out  of  conviction  or  out  of  grati- 
tude to  AMPAC.  Even  the  commercial  in- 
surers, who  stand  to  benefit  from  the  meas- 
ure— in  effect,  it  would  convert  Federal 
agents  into  insurance  salesmen  and  under- 
writers— prefer  to  ignore  Medlcredlt  and 
concentrate  instead  on  the  Industry's  own 
entry,  the  "National  Health  Care  Act,"  in- 
troduced a  year  ago  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre  (D.-N.H.). 

"Healthcare,"  rhapsodizes  a  recent  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America  pamphlet, 
"seeks  to  contain  health  costs.  Improve  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  services, 
and  make  comprehensive  health  insurance — 
including  a  $250,000  catastrophe  benefit — 
avaUable  to  all.  Under  Healthcare  no  family 
need  ever  impoverish  itself  because  of  ill 
health."  All  this  Is  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  complex  system  of  state  and  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  Insurance  companies 
(HIAA  graciously  Includes  the  "Blues"  in  its 
patronage  plans)  that  would  enable  insurers 
to  offer  more  benefits  to  more  Americans, 
even  the  "high  risks."  This  Is  the  Industry's 
latest  attempt  to  persuade  taxpayers  to 
underwrite   "clunkers." 

In  fairness,  Healthcare  does  make  a  casual 
stab  at  revising  the  system,  and  that  puts  It 
light  years  ahead  of  Medlcredlt.  For  exam- 
ple, the  plan  would  set  up  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  benefits,  which  might  widen 
coverage  beyond  hospitalization  and  raise 
the  celling  on  "catastrophic"  Insurance,  but 
It  lacks  specific  machinery  to  enforce  these 
guidelines.  Healthcare  does  recommend  ma- 
chinery to  review  charges  submitted  by 
health  care  providers  under  Federal  pro- 
grams, yet  the  review  powers  are  to  be  vested 
not  in  Washington  but  In  50  separate  "State 
Healthcare  Institutions  Cost  Commissions" 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governors.  Both  the 
notion  and  the  name  are  so  awkward  that  a 
hospital  might  double  its  chp.rges  before  any- 
one In  a  state  capltol  could  find  tongue  or 
title. 

The  AHA  favorite — the  National  Health 
Care  Services  Reorganization  and  Financing 
Act  (H.R.  1) — is  not  thought  to  have  much 
chance  of  passing  either.  The  bill.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Al  Ullman  (D.-Ore.) .  Is  bet- 
ter than  most,  albeit  Byzantine  in  structure. 
It  mandates  creation  of  a  network  of  local 
health  care  corporations  to  which  citizens 
may  subscribe  in  advance  for  services.  "All 
persons,"  Ullman  has  said,  ".  .  .  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  broad  package  of  bene- 
fits," with  employers  paying  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  for  their  workers,  and  the  Federal 
government  picking  up  the  tab  for  the  poor 
and  the  elderly. 

Apparently  these  corporations  could  func- 
tion as  HMOs,  though  the  wording  on  that 
score  Is  not  entirely  clear.  What  is  clear  Is 
that  hospitals  would  play  a  central  role  in 
this  system,  since  In  most  places  they  are  the 
only  Institutions  capable  of  administering  so 
complicated  a  plan.  The  hospitals,  in  turn, 
would  be  regulated  by  state  health  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  governors— an  un- 
promising arrangement,  to  Judge  from  the 
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Medicaid  experience,  where  so  many  states 
have  failed  to  enforce  sensible  standards  of 
quality  and  cost. 

The  strength  of  Ullman's  bill  lies  In  its 
attempt  to  "rationalize"  the  health  care  sys- 
tem rather  than  merely  subsidize  it,  and  In 
its  provision  for  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Health  to  preside  over  the  enth-e 
melange.  Yet  for  all  Its  detailed  exegesis — 
the  measure.  In  close  type,  fills  34  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record — H.R.  1  remains 
distressingly  vague  about  who  will  control 
what.  One  Is  left  with  the  Impression  that 
the  hospitals  will  be  in  charge,  and  that 
these  state  health  commissions  will  repre- 
sent institutions  instead  of  consumers. 
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VIABLE  PROPOSALS 


Perhaps  what  weighs  most  heavily  against 
Medlcredlt,  Healthcare  and  H.R.  1  is  that 
none  Is  a  "politically  viable  proposal."  A 
politically  viable  proposal  Is  one  made  by  the 
President,  or  else  sponsored  by  somebody  on 
the  HUI  capable  of  getting  it  on  the  agenda 
of  an  appropriate  committee.  In  the  Senate, 
the  man  to  watch  Is  Russell  B.  Long  (D.- 
La.).  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
And  sure  enough,  his  committee  is  slated  to 
consider  a  new  health  bill — drawn  up  in  col- 
laboration with  former  HEW  Secretary 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D.-Conn.)— the  Long- 
Rlblcoff  Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and 
Medical  Assistance  Reform  Act. 

Before  Nixon  Introduced  his  latest  heaitii 
plan,  the  Long-RIblcoff  bill  enjoyed  consid- 
erable support  among  reformers  on  the  Hill. 
The  names  of  its  sponsors — such  lustrous 
liberals  as  Senators  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.), 
James  Abourezk  D.-S.D.),  George  McGovern 
(D.-S.D.),  and  Quentm  Burdlck  (D.-N.D  )  — 
remain  on  the  measure,  but  their  ardor  has 
cooled  somewhat  in  the  face  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  For  to  the  embarrassment  of 
these  Senators,  the  Administration's  proposal 
actually  offers  more  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage to  the  public  than  does  the  "liberal" 
Long-Blbicoff  package.  As  a  result,  Chairman 
Long  wUl  probably  feel  compelled  to  hold 
hearings  later  this  spring  that  will  also  take 
up  the  President's  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Robert  Packwood  (R.-Ore.)  and  Congress- 
man Herman  Schneebeli  (R.-Pa.). 

In  the  House,  the  man  who  counts  most 
Is  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.-Ark.) ,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  And  sure 
enough,  he  has  in  hand  a  freshly  minted  bill 
sponsored  by  himself  and  Senator  Kennedy 
for  which  he  has  scheduled  hearings  to  be- 
gin after  the  Easter  recess.  "I  think  the  bill 
has  a  good  chance  of  passing  this  year, '  Mills 
said  at  a  recent  press  conference. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  proposal,  therefore, 
remains  Just  a  gleam  in  the  CNHI.  Since  it 
has  been  abandoned  by  one  of  its  authors, 
what  little  chance  it  had  of  passing  this  year 
is  completely  gone.  For  liberals,  this  raises 
difficult  tactical  questions :  Should  they,  like 
Kennedy,  give  up  on  S.  3  and  settle  for  half 
a  loaf  from  Mills,  Nixon,  or  Long?  Or  should 
they  hold  out  for  their  own  full  loaf  and 
thereby  risk — indeed,  guarantee — getting 
nothing  this  session?  Before  exploring  this 
dilemma,  we  ought  first  to  compare  the  three 
competing  bills  in  the  light  of  those  sU 
basic  goals  listed  earlier. 

1.  Full  insurance  coverage  opportunities 
for  every  American.  Under  Kennedy-Griffiths 
everyone  is  eligible  for  benefits  that  cover 
the  entire  range  of  health  services.  There  are 
no  means  tests  and  no  strings — no  deduc.l- 
bles,  no  coinsurance  clauses,  no  limits  on 
preventive  care. 

The  other  three  bills  offer  protection  to 
nearly  every  American,  too,  but  the  extent 
depends  upon  age  and  income.  They  would 
keep  Medicare,  replace  Medicaid  and  intro- 
duce plans  for  the  heretofore  neglected  mid- 
dle class.  In  general,  they  would  pay  some 
benefits  to  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time.  Long-Rlblcoff  emphasizes  catastrophic 
insurance,  for  which  95  per  cent  of  the  popu- 


lation is  eligible,  and  a  Federal  subsidy  sys 
tem  for  the  poor;  Kennedy-Mills  and  Nixrn 
both  proposed  benefits  for  the  middle  class — 
the  former  through  a  compulsory  Federal 
plan,  the  latter  through  voluntary  private 
insurance  plans. 

The  President's  employe  group  package 
carries  a  $160  deductible  on  out-patient 
drugs.  Further,  a  family  must  pay  one-fourth 
of  aU  charges,  up  to  »1,600  each  year.  Such 
"copayments"  are  also  a  feature  of  Long- 
Rlblcoff  and  Kennedy-Mills.  Long-Rlblcoff 
would  charge  a  middle-income  patient  $17.50 
for  each  day  of  hospitalization  and  20  per 
cent  of  ail  medical  bills  (up  to  $1,000)  — 
after  the  patient  has  absorbed  the  first  $2,000 
of  medical  expenses  and  60  days'  worth  of 
hospital  costs.  Under  Kennedy-Mills,  the  pa- 
tient would  pay  a  $150  deductible  and  then 
one-fourth  of  the  total  medical  bUl  up  to 
$1,000  per  family  per  year.  However,  preven- 
tive care  like  prenatal  examinations  and 
family  planning  would  get  "first-dollar  cov- 
erage" (no  deductibles  or  copayments). 

2.  A  reasonable  price  tag,  equitably  shared. 
S.  3  is  the  most  expensive— $67  billion.  The 
program  envisions  a  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund  fed  by  a  Social  Security  tax  of  3.6  per 
cent  on  employers,  and  1  per  cent  on  the  first 
$15,000  of  a  worker's  annual  wages.  This 
money  would  be  supplemented  by  Federal 
general  revenues. 

Kennedy-MUls  supporters  say  their  meas- 
ure would  cost  $40  billion  a  year,  the  funds 
to  be  raised  along  S.  3  lines.  The  slight  dif- 
ference is  that  a  minimum  of  3  per  cent 
would  be  charged  to  employers  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  per  cent  to  workers. 

A  similar  price  of  $40  billion  Is  estimated 
for  the  Nixon  proposal,  though  the  Adminis- 
tration claims  It  would  require  only  $13  bil- 
lion a  year  from  the  Federal  treasury  That 
Is  because  the  White  House  is  relying  largely 
on  private  insurance  coverage  privately  fi- 
nanced—by employers  and  employees— and 
as  the  New  York  Times  has  observed,  "Mr 
Nlxons  premiums  must  be  paid  Just  as  if 
they  were  called  taxes."  Worse,  it  treats  as 
taxable  Income  for  Individuals  the  premium 
contributions  made  by  employers,  and  then 
turns  aroimd  and  treats  employe  contribu- 
tions as  nondeductible  expenses.  The  tax- 
paying  worker  Is  thus  put  in  double  Jeopardy 
By  contrast,  Long-Rlblcoff  backers  claim 
their  bUl  would  cost  about  $io  billion  It 
adds  only  0.3  per  cent  to  the  Social  Security 
tax,  the  burden  to  be  shared  by  employers 
and  employes,  yet  its  system  of  co-payments 
and  deductibles  constitutes  cruel  (though 
not  unusual)  punishment  of  the  poor,  and 
in  effect  forces  low-income  families  to  sub- 
sidize the  Federal  program.  Under  its  re- 
placement for  Medicaid,  a  family  of  four 
earning  $6,000  a  year  would  have  to  spend 
$1,200  on  health  care  before  becoming  eli- 
gible for  spotty  and  Incomplete  Long-Rlbl- 
coff assistance. 

The  real  dollar  difference  between  Ken- 
nedy-Griffiths  and  the  other  three  proposals 
can  be  found  not  in  their  total  cost  esti- 
mates, which  are  In  any  case  likely  to  change 
as  the  debate  progresses,  but  in  their  varying 
approaches  to  cost  control.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  other  programs  to  suggest  that  the 
upward  spiral  of  health  care  prices  will  be 
checked.  All  three  plans  retain  Medicare, 
the  chief  inflationary  vUlaln  of  the  past 
decade.  Kennedy-MUls  further  repeats  the 
Medicare  mistake  of  designating  insurance 
companies  "fiscal  intermediaries,"  thus 
virtually  guaranteeing  an  open  season  on 
prices. 

Kennedy-Griffiths,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
provisions  for  long-range  budgeting  proce- 
dures, region  by  region,  that  may  compel 
hospitals  and  physicians  to  set  their  prices 
in  advance  and  stick  to  them.  Only  Insti- 
tutions meeting  Federal  standards  of  cost 
and  quality  will  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and  wasteful  duplication  of 
services     is     gradually     to     be     eliminated 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

duces  the  incidence  of  family  bankruptcies 
can't  be  all  bad. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  history  of 
health  care  reform  Is  strewn  with  compro- 
mises that  have  tended  to  shore  up  the  sys- 
tem without  necessarily  making  things  easier 
for  the  patient,  and  each  new  compromise 
has  spawned  new  lobbies  determined  to  delay 
fundamental  reform.  Are  we,  then.  In  retri- 
bution for  past  failures  and  current  casuis- 
tries, condemned  to  play  Sisyphus  forever? 
Or  can  we  find  a  way  to  break  the  old  pat- 
tern— those  long  uphill  struggles,  those  pain- 
ful downhill  slides — and  at  last  attain  the 
top  (or  at  least  a  reasonable  height)?  The 
question  will  doubtless  be  answered  by  the 
American  voter,  a  frequently  confused  citi- 
zen, careless  of  distinctions  and  neglectful 
of  his  own  interests. 

At  bottom,  the  prospects  for  health  care 
reform  depend  upon  our  ability  to  mobilize 
the  democratic  process  in  the  service  of  In- 
stitutional change.  That  is  an  old  challenge 
in  America,  going  back  at  least  as  far  as 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  regretted  "that  the 
rich  and  powerful  too  often  bend  the  acts 
of  government  to  their  selfish  purpases." 
But  it  has  a  pfirtlcular  urgency  today  In 
Washington,  where  private  lobbies  make  pub- 
lic policy,  and  where  government  Is  more 
that  ever  an  Instrument  of  corporate 
plunder. 

Some  of  the  signs  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can voter  may  be  prepared  to  act.  If  he  can 
find  a  leader.  Never  before  have  so  many  citi- 
zens mistrusted  the  health  care  system  and 
its  friends;  never  before  have  the  lobbies 
been  forced  to  run  so  hard  simply  to  stay 
in  one  place;  and  never  before  has  there  been 
such  broad  agreement  on  the  need  for  stren- 
uous Federal  action. 

When  word  filtered  back  to  North  Dakota 
that  Senator  Burdick  had  affixed  his  name  to 
the  Long-Rlbicoff  bill,  the  Farmers'  Union 
sent  him  5.000  protesting  telegrams.  The 
Senator  was  stunned.  "I  didn't  know  they 
cared,"  he  Is  reported  to  have  said.  Quite  a 
few  organizations  are  beginning  to  care.  In 
recent  months  the  CNHI  has  put  together  a 
coalition  that  embraces  such  groups  as  the 
National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  the  Urban  League,  Com- 
mon Cause,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Association,  and  the  Mennonlte  Central  Com- 
mittee. Even  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
Is  sending  a  representative  to  the  meetings. 
"It's  a  massive  lobbying  effort,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  coalition.  "We're  telling 
our  friends  on  the  Hill  that  we'd  rather  have 
nothing  than  Have  a  weak  bill." 

The  coalition,  informal  and  disorganized 
as  It  Is,  represents  an  entirely  new  stsige  in 
the  country's  long  struggle  for  reform  of  the 
health  care  system.  It  Is  precisely  what  was 
missing  In  those  earlier  battles  of  1912,  1934 
and  1947.  Curiously,  in  Its  efforts  to  put  to- 
gether a  grass-roots  health  lobby  the  CNHI 
Is  being  unwittingly  assisted  by  Nixon,  who 
for  obvious  political  reasons  of  his  own  is 
now  diligently  pushing  a  health  program  In 
Congress.  "Health  reform,"  notes  Susan 
Stolber  of  CNHI,  "Is  usually  everybody's 
fourth  or  fifth  concern.  This  year  It  may  be 
number  two." 

For  the  public,  the  challenge  Is  plain 
enough:  There  Is  the  goal  and  there  is  the 
stone;  It  Is  everyone's  turn  to  push. 
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GOLDEN  DEEDS  AWARD 


any 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  Fix>En>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  It 
will  interest  the  Members  of  the  Congress 


who  remember  our  great  and  good  friend 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews,  to  know  that  he 
has  been  named  the  recipient  of  the 
annual  Golden  Deeds  Award  of  the 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  Exchange  Club. 

The  club  selects  one  person  annually 
for  the  award  for  contributions  to  the 
community  and  "responses  to  need  that 
go  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

Mr.  Billy  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  1952  to  1967  and  prior  to  that  time, 
he  served  in  the  State  legislature. 

Since  leaving  the  Congress,  he  has  been 
a  professor  of  political  science  and  social 
studies  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
in  Gainesville. 

I  saw  him  recently  and  can  relate  to  my 
colleagues  that  he  is  in  good  health,  good 
spirits,  is  enjoying  life  to  the  fullest,  and 
continues  to  make  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  mankind. 

He  i.s  my  friend  and  I  am  proud  of  that 
fact. 


MICHAEL  RELLIS  HONORED 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared last  week  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  an  item  which  relates  how  Michael 
Rellis,  a  native  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  in  my  congressional  district,  was 
decorated  by  Jordan  for  his  outstanding 
work  there  for  2  years  as  director  of 
CARE.  I  believe  this  honor  merits  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  both  for  the 
distinction  of  the  award,  and  for  the 
fine  expression  of  sentiment  which  was 
given  along  with  it.  The  article  follows: 
Mideast-Sttle  GRAxnuDE  Heaped  on  Soo 
Native 

Highly  unlikely  that  a  native  of  the  Soo 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Our  State  should 
earn  the  right  to  be  addressed  as  Excellency 
In  Jordan,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else 
he  cares  to  present  the  credentials  that  came 
to  him  by  way  of  King  Hussein. 

After  serving  as  director  of  CARE  for  two 
years  In  Jordan,  Michael  Rellis  is  now  on  his 
way  to  a  similar  post  in  Vietnam.  He  Is 
entitled  to  wear  the  Independence  of  Jordan 
Grade  II  decoration  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Yoiuiif  Dihnl,  minister  of  social  affairs. 

The  decoration  is  fine,  but  ReUls  treasures 
even  more  this  wonderfully  warm  note  in 
Arabic  from  Sheik  Nlmer  Oudeh,  "a  notable 
of  Al  Taamreh  In  Bethlehem  District." 

Translated,  It  reads:  "I  would  like  here  to 
tlmnk  you  very  much  for  your  deeds  while 
you  are  the  Director  of  the  Organization  in 
Jordan. 

"I  thank  you  for  the  humanity  that  you 
offered  all  the  refugees  and  all  those  who 
need  help  in  Jordan,  and  here  I  admit  that 
you  are  one  of  the  best  benevolent  persons, 
because  you  suffered  much  during  your  work 
in  our  country.  In  doing  the  best  you  can 
and  in  offering  your  benevolence  and  kind- 
ness to  everyiaody. 

"I  would  like  here  to  thank  you  and  con- 
gratulate all  the  people  In  the  United  States 
because  you  are  one  of  them,  and  you  were 
known  during  your  work  here  as  an  active, 
honourable  and  charitable  person,  so  we  will 
miss  you  when  you  leave  us. 

"We  are  thankful  for  everything  you  offered 
us  with  our  children,  and  we  are  trustful 
that  you  will  never  forget  us  and  try  to  help 
us  even  if  you  are  far  away  of  us. 
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"Our  best  regards  and  I  wish  you  all  the 
happiness,  and  ask  God  to  keep  you  always 
m  good  health,  and  give  you  whatever  you 
need." 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  convicted  by  a  mob  of  Americans  who 
know  not  what  they  do. 

Turn  on  the  light,  America  1  You're  being 
raped  by  wolves  wearing  the  cloak  of  the  new 
moraUty. 

Get  tough,  America!  They'U  run,  because 
they're  cowards. 

Memorial  Day/May  30,  1974;  with  a  pledge 
that  I  serve  no  political  party  or  cause. 

Joseph  D.  Casol.wo,  M  D. 

Arlington.  Va. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  into 
the  CoHCREssioNAL  Recokd  an  article  en- 
titled "Open  Letter  to  the  American  Peo- 
ple," written  by  one  of  my  constltutents. 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Casolaro,  an  outstanding 
physician  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
feel  his  views  in  this  matter  should  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people. 
The  article  follows: 
An  Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 
I  do  not  Justify  the  Watergate  burglary; 
nor  the  buying  of  ambassadorships;  nor  the 
acceptance  of  money  from  corporations  ex- 
pecting favors  in  return;  nor  the  use  of  IRS 
to  audit  returns  of  political  enemies;  nor  of 
many  other  acts   of   political   expedience. 

Nor  do  I  Justify  freeing  Daniel  Ellsberg;  or 
redeeming  Alger  Hiss;  or  condoning  the 
Rosenbergs;  or  supporting  Fidel  Castro;  or 
the  assassination  of  President  Diem;  or  stip- 
pressing  aid  to  South  Vietnam;  or  opposing 
the  bombing  of  Cambodia:  or  complaining 
about  the  money  spent  In  making  rain  over 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

There  are,  however,  in  our  midst,  those 
who  would  make  high  crimes  of  the  alleged 
acts  of  "the  President's  men",  and  Justify 
the  perversities  ef  Ideological  and  actual 
treason.  In  the  name  and  guise  of  civil  liberty 
and  the  new  morality. 

Wake  up,  America!  This  coalition  of  free 
thinkers,  angry  dissidents,  well  intended 
Pharisees,  self  swrlng  politicians,  and 
Kremlin  "engineers"  are  directing  the  fickle 
crowd  to  tell  America  to  take  off  the  old 
morality  and  put  on  the  new. 

Compare  with  me,  the  old  and  the  new 
morality: 

The  old  morality  verbalizes  the  deleted 
expletive;  the  new  morality  does  it,  with  con- 
senting  adults,  of  course. 

The  old  morality  dies  for  Its  country;  the 
new  morality  objects,  conscientiously,  of 
course. 

The  old  morality  salutes  the  flag;  the  new 
morality  steps  on  It,  perhaps  even  bums  It. 
The  old  morality  respects;  the  new  morality 
disdains. 

The  old  morality  looks  dean;  the  new 
morality  looks  dirty. 

The  oW  morality  gives;  the  new  morality 
takes. 

The  old  m<M-ality  forbears;  the  new  moral- 
ity complains. 

The  old  morality  works;  the  new  morality 
loafs. 

The  old  morality  believes;  the  new  morality 
rejects. 

The  old  moraUty  makes  mistakes;  the  new 
morality  Is  never  wrong. 

The  old  morality  has  saints  and  sinners; 
the  new  morality  has  only  saints. 

Listen.  America  I  Our  country  Is  on  trlaL 
None  oX  the  alleged  acta  of  political  expe- 
dience are  crimes  of  serious  enough  nature  to 
emasculate  the  President,  who  has  been  triad 


CONGRESSIONAL  DEMOCRATS' 
POLICY  VACUUM 

HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSnTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  David  W.  Secrest  entitled, 
"Congressional  Democrats'  Policy  Vac- 
uum,"  appeared  in  the  May  31  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent 
weeks  about  a  "veto-proof  Congress"  in 
1975,  about  "congressional  dictator- 
ship," and  about  a  rebirth  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  Such  pros- 
pects are  generally  received  with  rejoic- 
ing on  my  side  of  the  aisle — and  gloom 
on  the  other. 

But  what  have  we,  as  Democrats,  done 
over  the  past  decade,  or  more,  to  demon- 
strate an  ability  to  lead  this  Nation 
through  the  dlfQcult  days  ahead;  what 
even  have  we  done  in  the  last  12  months 
despite  nearly  unprecedented  national 
problems? 

What  planning  are  we  now  undertak- 
ing; what  new  policies  are  we  now  devel- 
oping; what  new  leaders  are  we  putting 
forth  to  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
kind  of  leadership  it  hajs  a  right  to 
expect? 

Ask  yourself,  as  I  have  asked  myself, 
and  you  may  find  considerable  wisdom 
in  Mr.  Secrest's  column — and  then,  per- 
haps, we  had  better  take  his  admonition 
seriously  and  start  thinking  in  bigger 
terms. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Secrest's  column 
follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  31,  1974] 
Congressional  Democrats'  Policy  Vacttdm 
(By  David  W.  Secrest) 
Washington. — ^RepubUcana  are  sounding 
alarms  about  a  vetoproof  Congress,  and  the 
Democrats  may  Indeed  vrtn  the  two-to-one 
House  margin  they  are  b(^lng  for  in  No- 
vember If  things  keep  up  the  way  they  are. 
But  whether  they  would  know  what  to  do 
with  it  is  something  else.  If  present  perform- 
ance is  any  indication,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  think  that  policymaking  wUl  shift  from 
the  WhlU  House  to  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Democrats  woiUd  no  doubt  have  an 
easier  time  passing  some  bills  like  a  big 
health-Insurance  package.  But  there  Is  only 
so  much  distance  they  could  travel  down 
Great  Society  Lane,  given  the  Inflation  con- 
straints that  everyone  woiUd  recognize.  As 
for  fashioning  new  answers  to  problems  ail- 
ing the  country,  there  is  neither  the  capa- 
bUity  nor  the  will  among  Congressional 
Democrats  to  do  so. 

In  the  five  and  a  half  years  since  the 
Democrats  lost  control  of  the  White  House, 
they  have  developed  very  little  in  the  way 


of  either  policy  Initiatives  or  real  alterna- 
tives in  such  areas  as  the  economy,  welfare 
reform,  housing,  health  care,  or  revitallza- 
tlon  of  the  cities.  A  petition  with  64  signa- 
tures gotten  up  by  Representative  Donald 
M.  Fraser  of  Minnesota,  which  plaintively 
asks  the  Democratic  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee  to  "draft  a  program  to  deal  with 
the  current  economic  crisis,  "  symbolized  the 
frustration  of  the  rank  and  file  over  lack  of 
leadership  on  Issues. 

There  is  no  structure  around  the  lecder- 
ship  that  can  even  try  to  deal  with  problems 
as  broad  as  the  combination  of  stagnation 
and  Inflation,  poverty,  and  reconcilinig  ener- 
gy needs  with  environmental  needs.  Tliese 
issues  cut  across  Congressional  committee 
lines.  They  caU  for  policy  committees  and 
study-and-action  groups  with  direct  lines  to 
the  leadership  to  pull  the  pieces  together. 
Otherwise,  Congress  Is  just  enacting  a  tax 
cut  here  while  ending  controls  there,  in- 
creasing food  stamps  with  one  hand  while 
cutting  low-cost  housing  with  another. 

It  Is  symptomatic  timt  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
has  only  two  staff  aides  working  on  substan- 
tive issues.  On  policy  questions  he  operates 
out  of  his  hip  pocket.  The  closest  thing  to  a 
policy-development  group  supported  by  staff 
Is  the  liberal  Democratic  Study  Group — and 
that  Is  organized  ouUide  the  leadership  and 
often  in  opposition  to  it. 

The  Senate  Democrats  do  a  little  better 
with  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  leading 
real  discussions  of  Issues  in  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee.  The  effort  to  preserve 
some  kmd  of  wage -price  monitoring  after 
controls  ended  came  out  of  such  a  discussion. 
But  In  the  House,  Democratic  policymak- 
ing consists  of  the  leader*  takmg  whatever 
comes  out  of  each  committee,  however  frag- 
mentary or  Inadequate,  and  stamping  it  "pol- 
icy." The  signs  are  that  Mr.  Albert  chooses  to 
ke^  It  that  way.  If  there  were  a  real  policy 
operation  it  would  threaten  the  hegemony  of 
committee  chairmen,  and  that  would  not  be 
his  style.  He  did  not  become  Speaker  bv  be- 
ing out  In  front  on  issues.  He,  like  most 
others  who  emerge  as  legislative  leaders  In  a 
coalition  party  made  up  of  warring  factions, 
got  there  by  being  a  compromiser. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  anv  Speaker 
could  exercise  a  leading  policy  voice,  given 
the  diversity  of  the  party  and  the  Increasing 
democratization  of  the  House.  But  most 
Democrats  in  Congress  hunger  for  stronger 
leadership,  and  It's  a  shame  the  effort  isn't 
really  made.  The  leaders  are  too  busy  Just 
taking  care  of  dally  business  and  putting  out 
brush  flres  to  devote  much  energy  to  high 
policy. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  Lvndon  B 
Johnson  as  Senate  leader  had  a  high-powered 
staff  of  fifteen  doing  solid  work  on  issues 
After  the  1958  election,  with  a  big  new  ma- 
jority, he  foUowed  President  Elsenhower's 
State  of  the  Union  address  with  one  of  his 
cwn. 

House  Republicans  mounted  a  similar  op- 
eration after  the  Johnson  landslide  of  19«4 
With  their  ranks  decimated,  they  organized 
and  staffed  a  dozen  task  forces  and  brought 
in  outside  experts.  The  task  forces  developed 
Into  position  papers  such  concepts  as  reve- 
nue-sharing, lump-sum  grants  to  give  local 
government  Increases  discretion  in  broad 
areas  of  spending,  new  approaches  to  law 
enforcement  and  manpower,  and  published  a 
book  on  Congressional  reform.  When  the  Re- 
publicans captured  the  White  House  In  1968, 
they  had  policy  programs  ready.  Even  to- 
day, with  their  own  party  controlling  the  Ad- 
ministration, they  maintain  a  well-staffed 
House  policy  operation. 

If  Democrats  expect  to  step  Into  the 
vacuum  from  a  power  base  In  Congrces,  their 
elected  leaders  had  better  start  thinking  la 
bigger  terms. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  A 


PARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREsiNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10, 1%74 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  Uiat  my  good 
friend  James  A.  Parley!  has  been 
awarded  the  1974  Laetare  Medal,  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame's  ftighest  hon- 
or. Mr.  Parley's  distingtiisheq  career  has 
included  his  appointment  by  Pranklin 
Roosevelt  as  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  his  designatlop  as  honor- 
ary chairman  of  the  Coca-^ola  Export 
Corp.,  and  his  chairmanship  df  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee. 

Mr.  Parley  who  is  known  to  many  as 
"Gentleman  Jim,"  and  "Genial  Jim,"  has 
stood  throughout  his  life,  for  all  the 
values,  spiritual  and  polit  cal,  which 
have  made  America  great.  In  politics  and 
in  business.  In  the  home  ind  in  the 
church,  Mr.  Parley  is  truly  a  i  outstand- 
ing man. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
material  on  Mr.  Parley's  awird  for  the 
Record. 

Th«  University  of  Notre  E  ami  to 
Hon.  James  A.  Fable  r 

Sa:  The  strength  and  vltiiUty  of  our 
coiintry  can  be  attributed  In  large  meas- 
ure to  the  genius  of  our  political  system, 
to  the  vigor  of  our  free  economy  and,  above 
all,  to  the  spiritual  values  which  we  as  a 
nation  espouse.  To  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
your  life  and  your  work,  you,  pBrhaps  more 
than  any  other  man  of  our  time,  symbolize 
our  national  commitment  to  hese  values 
and  to  the  proposition  that  hor  orable  com- 
petition, whether  in  p>olltlcs  or  business,  best 
serves  the  American  people. 

Who  could  foretell  that  the  lid  of  twelve 
who  stood  trackslde  to  hear  WilUams  Jen- 
nings Bryan  would  become  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee'  Who  would 
have  predicted  that  the  Town  CI  (rk  of  Stony 
Point.  New  York,  would  become  the  mentor 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Postmaster  General  In  his  Ciblnet?  Who 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  young  book- 
keeping student  at  Packard  Commercial 
School  would  some  day  be  Boarl  Chairman 
of  an  American  corporation  operating  in 
every  comer  of  the  world?  Who.  Undeed.  had 
the  prescience  to  predict  that  Jthls  affable 
Irishman  would  become  as  fami:  lar  a  figure 
at  the  Papal  apartments  as  he  was  at  the 
White  House? 

In  retrospect.  Sir,  It  is  easier  to  see  how 
your  own  character  and  ProvUence  have 
combined  to  bring  you  to  this  da  j.  Through- 
out your  life,  you  have  honored  the  Ood- 
given  dignity  of  every  man  and  iromaD,  and 
because  of  this  no  American  has  more 
friends.  Tours  has  been  the  world  of  precinct 
committeemen  and  prelates,  of  a  lesmen  and 
presidents,  but  you  have  neither  been  awed 
by  the  powerful  nor  unmindful  ol  the  power- 
less. You  have  enver  forgotten  y  )ur  friends. 
Your  opponents  and  competitor!  hold  you 
In  the  highest  regard. 

In  politics  and  In  business.  H-here  It  is 
often  eaaier  to  do  the  expedient  thing,  you 
have  been  a  man  of  principle.  Without  losing 
Franklin  Rooaevelfs  friendship  ^r  lessening 
your  allegiance  to  your  political  I  party,  you 
opposed  more  than  two  four-year  presidential 
term*  because  you  believed  such  {was  not  in 
the  national  interest.  Today,  whe»  America's 
faith  In  Its  political  institutions  and  person- 
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allties   is   challenged    as   never    before,    you 
stand  as  a  beacon  of  integrity. 

Your  public  life,  as  well  as  your  business 
career,  are  on  record  for  all  to  see.  Not  so 
well-known  is  your  edifying  private  life 
which  you  cherished  with  your  beloved  Eliza- 
beth, your  son  and  daughters,  and  now  with 
your  grandchUdren.  The  geniality,  the  cour- 
age, the  compassion  which  we  have  admired 
at  a  distance  have  been  theirs  to  cherish  close 
up.  You'S.  Sir,  Is  the  special  charUma  of  the 
Catholic  layman.  Your  Influence  In  secular 
society  was  great  at  a  time  when  the  Impact 
of  Catholics  generally  was  small.  A  man  of 
faith  In  a  world  of  fact,  born  closer  to  the 
First  Vatican  Council  than  to  Vatican  Coun- 
cil n.  yoi  anticipated  by  several  decades  the 
role  of  the  layman  In  a  church  which  Is  ever 
old  and  yet  ever  new. 

For  what  you  have  achieved,  then,  but 
even  more  for  what  you  are.  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  presents  to  you  Its  most  prized 
symbol  of  esteem  and  affection.  As  we  seek 
to  honor  you.  you  surely  honor  the  Medal 
and  the  University  in  accepting  It.  For  your 
lifelong  dedication  to  your  family,  to  your 
country,  and  to  your  Church,  for  the  decency 
and  Integrity  which  you  have  always  exemp- 
lified, for  the  leadership  you  have  given  In 
countless  good  causes.  It  Is  my  honor,  as 
President  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
to  confer  upon  you  its  Laetare  Medal. 
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yield  on  certain  Issues  of  great  concern  to 
the  average  American.  One  of  these  Issues  is 
the  release  of  American  citizens  in  the  USSR 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  repatriate 

On  Nov.  23,  1970  Slmas  Kudlrka  risked  his 
life  in  an  effort  to  reach  American  soil,  when 
he  leaped  from  a  Soviet  ship  to  the  deck  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  "Vigilant". 
Though  he  may  not  have  been  fully  aware 
of  his  rights  at  the  time,  his  brave  attempt 
to  reach  American  territory  Is  in  Itself  one 
of  the  strongest  applications  for  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. A  tragic  mistake  in  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  our  government  officials  resulted  In 
his  present  unjust  Imprisonment.  Now  more 
than  ever  our  government's  moral  obligation 
is  to  rectify  this  grievous  error. 

The  'Americans  for  Slmas"  committee,  the 
"Seamen's  Education  Federation",  and  the 
"Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
USA"  as  well  as  other  organizations  have 
appealed  to  President  Nixon  to  bring  up  the 
Kudirka  case  during  his  summit  talks  with 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  request 
the  release  of  Slmas  Kudlrka.  and  allow  him 
and  his  family  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S. 

We  respectfully  request  all  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  who  support  our  appeal,  to 
contact  the  White  House  and  convey  their 
views  to  the  President  before  his  departure. 
A  courageous  man's  freedom  may  depend  on 


AMERICANS  FOR  SIMAS  LETTER  TO 
MEMBERS  OP  U.S.  CONGRESS 


GALLAUDET       COLLEGE       HONORS 
CONGRESSMAN  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  I  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution  regarding  the  Lithua- 
nian seaman,  Simas  Kudirka.  Since  that 
time  several  events  have  occurred. 
"Americans  for  Simas"  and  "Seamen's 
Education  Pederation"  wish  to  update 
the  Congress  on  these  events.  Por  my 
colleagues'  information,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Americans  for  Simas  and 
Seaman's  Education  Federation, 
Middle  Village,  N.Y.,  June  1, 1974. 
An  Urgent  Appeal  to  All  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress 
On   May   17th   Mrs.   Marlja   Kudlrka   Sul- 
sklene  was  officially  registered  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  Issued  a  U.S.  passport  at  the 
American  embassy  in  Moscow.  Mrs.  Sulskiene 
Is  the  mother  of  Simas  Kudlrka.  the  Lithua- 
nian  seaman,   who   was   shamefully   denied 
political  asylum  In  this  country  In  1970  and 
returned  to  a  Soviet  ship  to  be  subsequently 
sentenced  to  a  10  year  term  In  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  Mrs.  SuUklene  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  come  to  the  U.S.,  but  must  yet  obtain  a 
Soviet  exit  visa,  (NTT  May  22,  1974) . 

Through  hU  mother  Slmas  Kudlrka  has 
derived  a  right  to  American  citizenship.  Since 
he  was  born  out  of  wedlock  In  1929  in  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  his  case  is  covered  by 
Section  205  of  the  Nationality  Act  approved 
October  14. 1940. 

President  Nixon's  upcoming  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  being  viewed  by  the  world 
community  as  a  reaffirmation  of  "detente" 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  True  "detente"  can  prosper  only  in  an 
atmosphere  of  balanced  cooperation.  If  the 
Soviets  desire  concessions  from  us  in  fields 
such  as  trade,  they  should  be  prepared  to 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Gallaudet  College  for  the 
Deaf,  recently  honored  one  of  the  out- 
standing champions  In  Congress  of  aid 
for  the  handicapped,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Hon.  Albert 
H.  QtriE,  by  awarding  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  at  its  May  commencement. 
Also  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  on  this  occasion  was  Craig 
Mills,  director  of  the  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  State  of 
Plorida.  and  a  past  president  of  the  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilita* 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota also  delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Gallaudet,  and  because  I 
know  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Commencement  Address 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie) 
Thank  you  Mr.  President,  honored  platform 
guests,  graduates  1974,  famUles,  and  friends. 
Recently  I  saw  this  line  In  the  newspaper: 
"President  Nixon  Is  the  only  head  of  a  major 
Western,  Democratic  nation  who  has  been 
in  office  longer  than  two  and  one-half 
months."  With  all  the  problems  facing  our 
nation  which  we  read  about  constantly  and 
hear  about  from  the  media,  that  sentence 
makes  us  realize  that  this  nation  is  not 
the  only  one  with  problems.  But  when  one 
thinks  that  the  head  of  the  nation  of  West 
Germany  left  office  because  of  a  spy  serving 
under  him,  when  we  think  that  the  govern- 
ment of  our  neighbor  Canada  toppled  be- 
cause of  an  economic  crisis,  we  think  of 
Great  Britain  whose  government  t<^pled 
and  now  the  Labor  government  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  is  a  minority  govern- 
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ment,  we  think  of  the  head  of  government 
of  Franc*  passing  away  and  just  an  elac 
tlon  now  to  replace  him,  the  Israeli  xuttlon 
not  knowing  exactly  how  its  governmMit 
will  be  made  up,  we  can  see  the  Western 
world  is  in  turmoil. 

ENERGY  AND  ECONOMIC  FSOBLEMS 

Our  problems  are  not  limited  to  a  crisis 
in  confidence  over  our  government,  however. 
We  Just  finished  a  winter,  and  in  the  colder 
parts  of  our  nation  we  wondered  if  there 
would  be  enough  fuel  to  keep  the  people 
warm,  energy  to  keep  our  business  in  opera- 
tion. This  crisis  Just  followed  a  deep  concern 
of  the  American  people  of  whether  we  were 
polluting  ourselves  to  where  we  could  no 
longer  live  on  this  globe  in  the  way  we  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  for  more  than  two  decades. 
Problems,  nothing  but  problems.  And  you 
are  woMlei^ag  as  graduates  now  when  you 
leave,  wiU  there  be  a  Job  available  for  you. 
Will  we  be  going  into  a  recession  as  a  na- 
Uon?  What  reaUy  does  the  future  have  In 
store  for  us? 

One  only  has  to  think  a  little  bit  of  his- 
tory and  realize  that  manltind  has  constantly 
had  problems.  Our  forefathers  left  a  nation 
where  their  needs  could  not  be  satisfied  and 
came  to  this  nation  mostly  to  a  life  of  pri- 
vation at  first  and  floAlly  working  them- 
selwes  to  the  position  where  you  and  jour 
parents  are  now. 

THS    SVSTEM    IS    WOBKINC 

How  did  bhls  all  happen?  It  must  be  our 
economic  and  go  »er anion tal  system.  And  I 
can  8*/  M>  >*»a  tnat  our  s>stein  is  wuriong 
despite  toe  lact  that  sooie  inulviauals  clos« 
to  Lhe  ln-e>iuent  ha^e  been  inaictea,  some 
coancked.  ±ae  \eTy  lact  peopie  on  u-p  jire 
being  inuic^ed  anu  convlcoed  snows  our  sys- 
tem IS  w>^»ang.  lhe  fact  that  we  do  not 
feel  as  gre»t  a  crlsjs  01  tne  need  of  eaeigy 
now  fes  we  old  aurmg  the  winter  suowd  our 
Sjrstem  is  Wurumg.  lae  fact  that  trie  Ameri- 
can pev^pie  ore  aMrare  of  their  eunrouniwUtal 
neeus  ana  are  ma<ing  correcilons  sho«rs  tuac 
the  t,ja,.cui  is  wwTjLuig.  one  can  uiKe  hope 
in  toe  fact  that  as  slow  as  it  m^,ea,  tue 
s>8teiA  is  wor&ing.  Ana  therefore  1  asK  >ou 
Uj  iu_e  uicM  lu.ure  >e*rs  with  that  hope — 
that  the  sy.atem  Is  working. 

itow  IX  uiat  is  toe  case,  hoto  is  the  system 
woriUug  far  the  individual  who  is  ciassiued 
as  hanulcapped — those  of  you  who  are  con- 
siaered  ceeui  i-or  a  long  period  of  time  any 
help  for  you  was  looked  on  as  charity  or  a 
m>..ral  obligation,  but  that  la  changing,  ihe 
system  U  working.  Now  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  01  right  for  a  person  to  receive  an 
opportunity  through  education  and  train- 
ing to  deneiop  to  their  fuU  potenUal.  First, 
state  laws  oegan  to  be  enacted.  Later  the 
Federal  Oovernment  became  involved  and 
as  eaca  >ear  paajes,  the  legislation  provides 
Just  a  little  bit  more  help. 

lhe  most  slgixlflcant  of  all  help  for  the 
handicapped,  however,  has  been  recent  de- 
cisions by  the  courts.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  courts  decreed 
it  is  a  matter  of  right  for  any  individual, 
handicapped  or  not,  to  be  able  through  our 
education  system  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential. 

What  does  that  mean  for  you?  That  means 
that  you  no  longer  need  to  depend  on  some- 
one else  out  of  charity  or  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  help  you,  but  that  you  who  do  have 
a  handicap  of  deafness,  have  a  responslbUlty 
yourselves  to  make  certain  that  all  who  shar* 
in  that  same  handicap  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  their  fuU 
potential  as  you  have  bad  the  opportunity 
»s  you  attended   Gallatidet  College. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  a  person  like  myself 
to  fully  understand  what  It  Is  like  to  be 
deaf.  To  me  It  Is  like  a  person  on  the  Equator 
trying  to  understand  what  snow  Is  like  I 
«w  ootm  from  MlnnesoU  and  teU  them,  but 
they  can  never  fully  undersUnd  snow  untn 
they  cooM  to  MlnnesoU  and  see  it— and  fteel 
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It.  Therefore,  I  beUeve  that  there  Is  a  great 
chaUenge  for  you  as  you  play  a  part  in  so- 
ciety with  our  system  working  with  leader- 
ship in  order  that  people  might  enjoy  a 
life  in  which  the  pressures  that  now  are 
witnessed  in  our  society  are  no  longer  there. 

EDUCATION     NOT    THE     TOTAL     ANSWER 

Now  that  cannot  come  Just  from  the  sys- 
tem, even  though  I  have  assured  you  the 
system  Is  working.  Because  It's  Interesting 
that  the  people  who  have  had  primary  re- 
sponsibility In  the  areas  where  our  nation 
Is  faced  with  severe  crises  have  been  well 
educated  Individuals.  The  people  In  respon- 
slbUlty are  coUege  graduates.  Some  of  the 
greatest  educational  institutions  in  our  land 
have  produced  Individuals  who  have  caused 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  affected  us. 
Those  Implicated  in  recent  wrongdoings  in 
government  are  college  graduates.  Those  who 
produced  nuclear  weapons  that  can  devas- 
tate the  entire  globe  graduated  from  our 
most  prestigious  Institutions.  Also  the  ones 
who  produced  the  technology  that  could 
leave  us  in  a  poUuted  state.  Well-educated 
people  Increased  demands  to  the  extent  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  energy  to  fulfill 
those  demands.  So  what  is  the  answer?  More 
education?  That's  not  the  total  answer. 
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mind,  with  all  our  strength,  and  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves. 

I  leave  these  last  words  wtth  you  for  your 
thoughts  and  your  medlUtlon  and  with  full 
understanding  to  make  It  a  part  of  yoar  life 
when  Christ  said,  "I  am  the  Wav,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life." 


PSRO    IS    BAD    MEDICINE 


FAITH    THE    PURPOSE    OF    UFE 

What    Is   the    total    answer?    The    answer 
comes  from  people's  abUlty  to  Uve  in  grace 
wtth  their  fellowman.  Now  there  was  a  per- 
son  who  lived  on  this  earth,  who  lived  a 
life  of  love,  who  was  a  pattern  snd  an  ex- 
ample for  people  who  came  after  Him.  Now 
It  Is  practically  3.000  years  since  He  lived  on 
this  earth.  What  did  He  teach  us?  He  taught 
us  to  love  each  other.  Now  it's  easy  for  us  to 
understand  that  word  "love  "  for  anyone  who 
shares  a  relationship  with  a  person  of  the 
other  sex.  Most  of  the  songs  that  we  hear 
talk  about  that  Mnd  of  love.  It's  easy  to  love 
each  other  if  you  have  the  same  philosophy, 
the  same  politics,  the  same  religion,  or  even 
share  In  the  same  handicap.  But  the  most 
difficult  task  of  all  expressed  by  Jesus  Christ 
was  loving  your  enemy.  As  one  develops  the 
ability  to  love  one's  enemy  as  one's  self,  there 
comes  the  power  that  can  enable  people  to 
live  In  grace  with  each  other.  We  wlU  never 
live  In  a  Utopia  because   we  will  never  be 
intelligent  enough  to  do  It.  We  wiU  never  aU 
be  alike.  Well  aU  be  different.  But  In  our 
differences  Ood  gave  us  an  Infinite  worth  and 
that  worth  can  be  developed  to  Its  full  po- 
tential if  we  truly  love  Ood  and  each  other. 
That  Is  really  the  message  that  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you.  It  came  to  me  with  vivid 
realization  In  1967  when  I  spoke  to  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  Faribault  School  for  the 
Deaf  when  their  motto  was  taken  from  Rus- 
sian author  Leo  Tolstoy— "Faith  Is  the  pur- 
pose  of  life."  And  In  that  motto  one  can 
realize  by  studying  the  life  of  Tolstoy,  his 
desire  to  try  snd  find  national  renown,  which 
he     found— without     satisfaction,     wealth, 
which  he  received — without  saUsfactlon.  The 
acclaim  and  the  wealth  was  not  enough  for 
him.  So  he  looked  around  and  saw  the  people 
who  were   happy  were   those   who  gave   of 
themselves  to  other  people— which  he  tried 
and  it  worked  for  awhile.  UntU  finally  in  his 
later  years  he  realized  that  faith— faith  In 
his  Ood — was  what  gave  purpose  to  his  life 
and  that  faith  enables  a  person  to  love  an- 
other human  being  even  though  that  human 
being  is  different. 

Let  me  remind  you  again.  We'll  sJways 
have  differences  of  nationality  and  nations. 
We'll  always  have  the  racial  differences.  We'll 
always  have  the  political  differences.  We'll 
worship  our  Almighty  Ood  In  different  ways. 
No  matter  how  we  Integrate,  well  have  the 
differences  of  the  sexes.  TTien  how  can  man- 
kind with  those  differences  live  in  grace  wtth 
each  other?  Our  Lord  gave  us  the  answer 
wlten  he  asked  us  to  love  the  Lord  with  an 
our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  oup 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  recent  action  of  the 
Texas  doctors,  through  the  Texas  Medi- 
cal Association,  to  take  legal  and  legis- 
lative  action   against   the   professional 
standards   review   organizations.   These 
PSRO's,  adopted  at  part  of  the  1972  So- 
cial Security  Amendments,  establish  a 
dangerous    precedent — Government    in- 
trusion Into  the  field  of  medl?ine.  "Hiey 
must  be  repealed.  The  PSRO's  are  now 
limited  to  medicaid  and  medicare  pa- 
tients. If  a  national  health  care  program 
is  adopted,  these  PSRO's  would  be  ex- 
tended to  every  physician  in  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  enter  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Bad 
Medicine"  from  the  May  27,  1974,  edition 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Texas  doctors: 
Bad  Medicine 
Texas  doctors  have  made  it  official:   They 
are  going  to  fight  against  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organizations.  Power  to  them, 
for  PSROs,  unknown  as  they  are  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  are  bureaucratic  excrescences  of 
really  dangerous  caliber. 

They  came  into  being  with  the  1972  Social 
Security  amendments.  Congress  motive  in 
creating  them  was  simon-pure — to  make 
sure  doctors  gave  only  "medically  necessary  " 
treatment  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tients. To  that  end.  Congress  ordained  that 
PSROs  be  set  up  on  a  regional  basis  by  Jan.  1 . 
1974.  After  a  a-year  trial  run,  the  secretary 
of  HEW  will  institutionaltas  th«m. 

So  far  it  all  sounds  removed  from  the  nor- 
mal concerns  of  taxpaylng  Americans.  But 
the  truth  Is  otherwise.  A  PRSO  Is  to  consist 
of  doctors;  but  lay  groups  may  be  designated 
to  give  advice.  The  cominlttees  will  set  stand- 
ards for  health  care,  prescribing  what  is 
appropriate  treatment  and  what  is  not.  All 
treatment  must  then  accord  with  PSRO 
standards.  «■  some  hospital,  some  doctor  is 
in  a  heap  of  trouble.  Natiu^iv,  to  police 
their  standards,  the  PSROs  may  comman- 
deer the  medical  histories  of  Individual  pa- 
tients. 

All  this  represents  a  disturbing  use  ot  gov- 
enunent  power,  and  never  mind  that  the 
PSROs  are  doctor-constituted:  Thev  are  ad- 
juncts nevertheless  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Never  before 
has  government  intruded  so  far  Into  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

As  a  matter  of  abstract  Justice,  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  to  keep  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  paUents'  doctors  from  prescrib- 
ing unnecessary  treatment.  This  ranch  Is 
easy  to  admit  But  PSROs  are  Ukely  to  do 
far  more  harm  than  good. 

They  are  the  entering  wedge  for  govern- 
nsent  medicine — for  Washington's  take-over 
of  the  whole  profession  If  government  can 
prescribe  treatment  standards  tor  Medlcara 
and  Medicaid  patients,  why  not  for  aU  pa- 
tients? '^ 
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Good  question.  For  governn^ent 
be  doing  Just  that.  President 
insurance    proposal    would    ^ 
care  under  PSRO  supervision 
that  case,  for  your  doctor's  freedom 
else  his  own  Judgment.  He  wpuld 
patients  the  way  the  PSRO 
them.  No  better,  no  worse 

But    Texas    doctors.    

Medical  Aasocatlon.  are  going 
and  legislative  action  against 
cept.  And  so  are  the  doctors 
They    want    PSROs    wiped    of 
books.  They  should  fight  as  ha^l 
for  this  is  one  battle  thev 
lose. 
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FARMERS    STAND   TO    LOSE    MUCH 
UNDER  LAND-USE  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  B 


OP    MARYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl  NTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  .  974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  this 
week  the  House  will  considei  H.R.  10294. 
the  Federal  land-use  bill,  re  ported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Inte-ior.  As  one 
of  those  who  opposed  this  I  (gislation  in 
committee,  one  of  my  par  icular  con 
cems  was  the  impact  that  tl  lis  wUl  have 
on  our  farm  families  and  those  who 
own  farms  across  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  tlie  Ameiican 
Farm  Bureau  has  armounceri  their  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  10294,  and  I  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  an  arti(  le  from  the 
June  10  issue  of  Farm  Bureau  News 
wl-ich  details  their  position. 
PB  Fights  fob  Substitute  Bill  Jsn  Land-Use 
Planning 

Land  use  planning  legislatlok  once  con- 
sidered dead  for  this  Congressloi  lal  session,  is 
expected  to  reach  the  floor  of  he  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  11. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  on  May  14 
voted  8  to  7  to  send  H.R.  10294.  l;nown  as  the 
Udall  bUl.  to  the  House  floor.  Tills  was  a  re- 
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versa!  of  a  February  26  vote 
delay  action  on  the  bill  Indeflni        . 

Farm  Bureau  leaders  at  the  national,  state, 
and  county  levels  are  coordlnaUng  a  major 
effort  to  change  the  bill  or  def ea  t  It. 

In  a  June  3  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
House,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion urged  them  to  support  a  substitute  bui 
(H.R.  13790)  to  be  offered  by  R^resentatlve 
Sam  Stelger  (R..  Ariz.).  This  bill  eliminates 
the  controversial  federal  control  features  by 
Simply  providing  for  federal  g' 
states  to  help  them  estebllsh  la 
ning  programs. 

In  the  event  the  Stelger  si; 
falls.  FB  called  for  a  vote  again;.,  r>~-~6'=  "* 
the  Udall  bill.  This  bUl  provides] for  detailed 
federal  guidelines  on  state  lank  use  plana 
and  no  grants  to  states  untu  sucli  giUdelines 
are  met.  | 

PB  seeks  to  keep  land  use  planting  at  local 
levels  where  it  says  considers  Bon  can  be 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  peopleTln  the  area 
It  consUtenUy  has  opposed  federfl  asslsUnce 
to  states  for  land  use  planning  ehcept  under 
a  grant-in-aid  program.  Anothi  major  PB 
point  U  that  "fundfl  available!  to  a  sUt« 
should  not  be  withheld  as  a  welpon  to  en- 
force compliance  with  such  a  program. " 

Members  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  who  votedi  against  re- 
porting the  UdaU  bm  said  in  th^ir  minority 
report  that  It  waa  "merely  the  ftrst  step  on 
the  road  toward  more  public  com  rol  over  the 
use  of  private  property  "' 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  has  just  completed 
the  celebration  of  its  300th  birthday  with 
a  parade  that  may  very  well  have  been 
the  largest  and  longest  parade  ever  held 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  parade  took  over  5  hours  to  pass  and 
review  with  25,000  marchers,  210  units, 
81  floats,  and  40  bands  and  was  witnessed 
by  more  than  200,000  people. 

Activitie,s  were  held  in  many  locations 
throughout  the  city  with  the  green  In  the 
center  of  town  serving  as  the  focal  point 
for  historical  and  cultural  displays. 

The  Waterbury  Historical  Spectacular 
Pageant  held  at  the  municipal  stadium 
was  a  huge  success  and  had  a  cast  of  over 
1,000  Waterbury  citizens. 

When  so  many  people  work  so  hard 
on  a  project  of  this  nature,  It  is  always 
impossible  to  list  and  thank  each  and 
every  one.  To  all  of  these  unnamed, 
hard-working  individuals,  I  want  to  oflfer 
my  personal  congratulations  and  thanks 
for  a  job  well  done. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  many  of  the  events  that  were  held 
during  the  weeklong  celebration  of  the 
Brass  City's  tercentermial  anniversary 
and  was  impressed  by  the  commimity 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
citizens  of  this  great  city. 

I  am  enclosing  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks,  statements  of  both  myself  and 
the  Honorable  Victor  A.  Mambnmo, 
mayor  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  commemorative  book. 

The  HoNOBABLE  ViCTOB  A.  Mambruno, 
Mayor,  and  the  CitizcTU  of  Waterbury: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  my  family  and 
I  extend  our  warmest  best  wishes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  City  of  Water- 
bury. This  marks  an  important  milestone  In 
the  continuing  Journey  from  proud  history 
to  promising  future. 

Prom  its  earliest  days  as  an  outpost  on  the 
frontier  of  the  New  World,  with  aU  the 
challenges  that  entaUed,  to  Its  earning  of 
the  proud  title  of  "Brass  City"  as  an  Indus- 
trial hub  of  the  world,  from  the  agony  of 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1956  to  the  present 
era  of  rebirth,  rebuilding  and  renewal,  the 
people  of  Waterbury  have  persevered. 

Waterbury  has  always  played  a  significant 
role  in  my  life.  As  a  youth  growing  up  In 
Beacon  Palls,  Waterbury  was  "The  City,"  the 
urban  center  of  our  world.  Later,  on  return- 
ing from  four  years  service  In  the  United 
States  Navy,  It  waa  at  the  Waterbury  Branch 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut  that  I  was 
able  to  begin  the  educational  program  which 
eventually  led  to  a  degree  in  law  and  the 
challenge  of  public  service.  And  It  Is  Water- 
bury that  Is  the  largest  of  the  twenty-sU 
communities  I  am  so  honored  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

While  a  tercentennial  U  by  its  very  natiu'e 
a  celebration  of  the  past,  It  should  also  be  a 
rededlcatlon  by  all  of  us  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  this  city,  this  state,  and  this 
nation  great.  Knowing  the  people  of  Water- 
bury, I  am  confident  they  view  this  occasion 
In  that  light  and  that  the  future  will  hold 


even  greater  achievements.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  role  I  have  been  allowed  to  play  In  this 
celebration  and  In  the  public  life  of  Water- 
bury. 

Looking  forward  confidently  to  the  future 
I  remain,  ' 

Yours  truly, 

Ronald  A.  Sarasin. 

To  THE  Citizens  of  Waterburt,  Conn. 
Greetings  on  the  observance  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  City. 

No  anniversary  celebrating  the  birth  of  a 
City  is  meaningful  unless  Its  citizens  can  re- 
flect with  pride  on  the  happenings  of  the 
years  gone  by.  And  since  we,  the  citizens  of 
Waterbury,  can  boast  of  an  honorable  and 
prosperous  past,  we  must  be  generous  In  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  preceded  us  and  es- 
tablished and  sustained  a  community  which 
has  been  widely  respected  for  Its  humanistic 
social  principles  and  its  Industrial  Ingenuity 
We  are  Indeed  Indebted  to  the  multitude 
of  citizens  who  attained  eminence  in  their 
profession  through  the  years  and  chose  to 
remain  here  to  devote  their  knowledge  and 
skills  toward  the  advancement  of  our 
municipality. 

Waterbury  has  been  long  famous  for  the 
variety  of  Its  manufactured  products.  There 
is  a  saying  that  no  home  exists  in  the  United 
States  in  which  there  cannot  be  found  at 
least  one  item  manufactured  in  Waterbury. 
The  saying  is  not  an  exaggerated  claim  to 
prominence.  It  Is  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
our  City's  industrial  progress  since  Its  found- 
ing— progress  for  which  we  have  Just  cause 
for  rejoicing  during  this  anniversary  year. 

Because  of  the  expert  and  diligent  plan- 
ning by  the  various  committees  of  "Water- 
bury 300".  I  am  certain  that  all  of  us,  par- 
ticipants and  spectators,  Waterburlans  and 
visitors,  will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  many 
activities  scheduled  for  presentation  during 
our  Tercentennial  celebration. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  those  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  of  their  time  and  effort 
toward  making  oiir  anniversary  observance  a 
success.  I  offer  special  thanks  to  those  who 
worked  on  the  preparation  of  this  commemo- 
rative book,  and  to  the  individuals  and  firms 
whose  financial  assistance  as  sponsors  made 
possible  Its  publication. 


BEST  OF  LUCK— HERB  HOFFMAN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

op    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
came  to  Congress  8  years  ago,  simong  the 
careerists  In  the  executive  branch  with 
whom  I  first  came  in  contact  was  Herb 
Hoffman,  the  legislative  liaison  for  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  manner  in 
which  he  approached  his  job,  the  compe- 
tence and  diligence  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities,  and  the 
ever-present  cheery  disposition  he  dis- 
played impressed  me  then  and  continue 
to  impress  me  now. 

At  the  request  of  Manny  Celler,  then 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Herb  joined  the  committee  staff 
3  years  ago.  Since  then  the  committee 
has  had  the  benefit  of  his  keen  legal 
counsel,  and  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
his  loyalties,  efforts,  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Now,  after  30  years  of  distinguished 
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service  in  Government  service.  Herb  is 
retiring  to  try  his  wings  in  a  new  and 
challenging  job  as  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Relations  OflBce  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  We,  in  Congress,  are 
ir.deed  fortunate  to  have  this  able,  ener- 
getic "young"  man  appointed  as  the 
highest  staff  ofiBcer  of  the  prestigious 
American  Bar  Association.  In  his  new 
capacity  he  will  be  our  Washington  link 
with  the  180,000  member  association  of 
lawyers  from  coast  to  coast,  acting  as  a 
two-way  street  to  assist  In  the  solving  of 
the  perplexing  problems  of  our  time. 

I  congratulate  the  ABA  on  its  astute 
appointment;  I  wish  Herb  much  success 
in  his  new  venture. 


BAN  THE  GROWING  OF  OPIUM 
POPPIES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, June  6,  1974,  Congressmen  Rangel, 
Derwinski,  and  Murphy  of  Illinois 
joined  with  me  in  a  press  conference  to 
annoimce  that  our  resolution,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  507,  concerning 
the  possibility  to  Turkey  lifting  its  pres- 
ent ban  on  the  growing  of  opium  poppies, 
had  achieved  cosponsorship  of  227  Rep- 
resentatives, more  than  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  my  re- 
marks at  the  press  conference,  as  well 
as  a  complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution : 

Statement  by  Representative 
Lester  L.  Wolpp 
I  have  called  this  press  conference  today 
to  aimounce  that  237  Members  of  the  House, 
a  clear  majority,  have  Joined  as  cosponsors 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  507.  This 
resolution  urges  the  President  to  negotiate 
with  the  Turkish  government  to  prevent  a 
dissolution  of  the  Turkey  poppy  growing  ban. 
It  also  directs  the  President  to  exercise  his 
authority  to  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey 
should  these  negotiations  fall  and  Turkey 
resume  poppy  production. 

House  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution  Is 
broad  and  bi-partisan.  It  Includes  Speaker 
Carl  Albert.  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes 
and  Majority  Leader  Tip  O'Neill.  The  over- 
whelming support  It  has  received  Indicates 
that  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Is 
sending  an  unequivocal  message  to  the  Turk- 
ish government  that  our  commitment  to  rid 
this  Nation  of  the  drug  menace  will  not  be 
eroded  for  any  reason. 

This  resolution  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  threat  against  the  Turkish  government, 
but  rather  as  a  tool  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  a  situation  which  carries  the  gravest  im- 
plications for  this  Nation's  wellbeing.  Should 
Turkeys  present  efforts  to  resume  poppy  cul- 
tivation succeed,  we  may  expect  to  lose  an 
additional  260,000  young  Americans  to  the 
ravishes  of  drug  addiction. 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  Turkish 
opium  ban  two  years  ago,  there  were  approx- 
imately 600,000  heroin  addicts  In  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  the  opium  ban  has  been 
to  cut  that  nvunber  vlrtuaUy  In  half.  I  quote 
from  Jerome  Hornblass,  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  City  Addiction  Agency:  "Since 
1972,  when  the  Turkish  government  In  re- 
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turn  for  compensation  from  the  United  States 
agreed  to  suppress  the  growth  of  opium 
poppy,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  decrease  In 
the  amount  of  heroin  available  In  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Data  compiled  by  our  agency 
Indicates  not  only  that  heroin  is  relatively 
unavailable  In  our  streets  but  that  this  scar- 
city reflects  the  national  situation.  According 
to  one  Congressional  study,  the  number  of 
heroin  addicts  has  decreased  nationally  from 
at  least  V2  million  to  no  more  than  200.000 
In  the  last  two  years." 

I  also  quote  from  John  Bartels,  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration:  ".  .  .  overall  traffic  in  heroin 
to  the  United  States  is  decreasing  largely 
as  the  result  of  the  Turkish  opium  ban"; 
and  from  Francois  Le  Moel,  Director  of  the 
French  Police  Central  Narcotics  Office: 
".  .  .  during  the  last  year,  the  opium  tan  In 
Turkey  has  created  a  severe  shortage  of 
morphine  base  in  Western  Europe  and  traf- 
ficers  found  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
manufacture  heroin.  Traffic  to  North  America 
has  been  drastically  reduced." 

Let  us  look  even  further  at  the  realities  of 
the  situation  to  which  H.  Con.  Res.  507  ad- 
dresses Itself.  Prior  to  the  opium  ban,  the 
majority,  up  to  80%,  of  the  heroin  destined 
for  our  eastern  shores  came  from  Turkish 
poppies  via  the  now  nearly  defunct  French 
Connection.  Over  half  a  million  Americans 
were  enslaved  by  the  drug  menace.  $27  bil- 
lion worth  of  property  In  the  U.S.  was  stolen 
each  year  in  connection  with  heroin  addic- 
tion. Prom  our  point  of  view,  the  drug  prob- 
lem prior  to  the  opium  ban  had  reached  near 
epidemic  proportions. 

Now  let  us  weigh  these  statistics  and  the 
extent  of  our  drug  problem  with  the  stakes 
Involved  as  far  as  Turkey  Is  concerned  should 
the  ban  be  lifted.  The  licit  production  of 
opium  In  Turkey  from  1969  until  the  ban 
was  imposed  brought  the  Turks  only  $5  mil- 
lion a  year.  Less  than  ITc  of  the  population 
of  Turkey  was  engaged  in  opium  production 
at  the  time  the  ban  was  instituted,  and  less 
than  1%  of  Turkey's  gross  national  product 
is  derived  from  poppy  cultivation.  In  other 
words.  99%  of  the  Turkish  population  is  not 
Jeopardized  by  the  opium  ban,  and  in  reality, 
those  who  will  profit  most  from  resumption 
of  opium  production  will  be  the  Illicit  drug 
traffickers. 

When  we  balance  the  scales  of  Implication 
and  consider  the  stakes  Involved  for  both 
Turkey  and  the  United  States  If  the  opium 
ban  Is  lifted,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  take 
every  step  possible  to  prevent  resumption  of 
poppy  cultivation.  The  House  does  not  wish 
to  Impose  Its  will  upon  the  Turkish  people, 
but  it  should  seem  obvious  that  It  is  not  the 
majority  of  the  Turkish  people  who  are  In- 
volved In  opium  production.  It  would  seem, 
rather,  that  there  are  those  in  the  political 
scene  who  would  exploit  the  Turkish  people 
by  insisting  that  the  ban  is  harmful  to  their 
people's  well-being. 

The  Turkish  government  claims  that  there 
was  no  definite  agreement  with  our  govern- 
ment to  end  poppy  cultivation.  And  yet, 
Turkey  has  been  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
fruits  of  that  agreement,  namely  the  t36 
million  In  U.S.  subsidies  to  prevent  opium 
production.  The  Turkish  government  also 
claims  that  any  agreement  that  was  made 
was  done  so  with  a  military  government  not 
duly  elected  by  the  people,  and  Is  thus  in- 
valid. Are  we  then  to  assume  that  all  previous 
agreements  that  have  been  made  between 
the  U.S.  and  Turkey  are  now  Inoperative? 
I  seriously  douT)t  that  the  Turks  would 
want  to  nullify  the  mutual  defense  treaty 
we  have  with  them,  or  give  back  the  more 
than  $3  billion  In  military  assistance  we  have 
provided. 

The  point  Is,  the  present  Tiu-klsh  govern- 
ment continues  to  Ignore  the  basic  reality  of 
the  situation  Involved  here — that  our  coun- 
try Is  literally  Involved  In  an  all-out  war  on 
heroin  addiction,   and  that  Turkey  has  a 
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responsibility  to  come  to  our  assistance.  Just 
as  we  have  In  the  past  come  to  their  defense. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee on  International  Narcotics  Control.  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  stated  that  "winning  the  battle 
against  drug  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  most  urgent  national  priorities 
confronting  the  United  States  today.  I  con- 
sider keeping  dangerous  drugs  out  of  the 
United  States  Just  as  Important  as  keeping 
armed  enemy  forces  from  landing  in  the 
United  States."  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
use  the  metaphors  of  war  in  talking  about 
the  drug  menace.  A  full-scale,  comprehensive 
battle.  Involving  full  international  coopera- 
tion Is  urgently  needed  if  we  are  every  to 
dritroy  this  enemy,  and  this  is  the  message 
which  the  House  is  sending  to  the  Turkish 
government. 

President  Nlxon  also  said:  "Any  govern- 
ment whose  leaders  participate  in  or  protect 
the  activities  of  those  who  contribute  to  our 
drug  problem  should  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  required  by 
statute  to  suspend  all  American  economic 
and  mUitary  assistance  to  such  a  regime  and 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  that  law 
where  there  are  any  violations."  The  Admin- 
istration has  requested  $215  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance  for  Turkey  and  almost  $20 
million  in  economic  aid.  WhUe  the  House  Is 
considering  this  request,  we  are  also  asking 
the  President  to  consider  his  past  statements 
on  drug  abuse  and  the  Impact  which  the  re- 
sim:iptlon  of  Turkish  opium  production  will 
have  on  our  drug  problem. 

Cosponsors  op  H.  Con.  Res.  607 
Wolff.  Rangel,  Rodlno,  Abzug.  Addabbo, 
Albert.  Alexander.  Annuzio.  Aspin.  Badillo 
Barrett,  Beard,  BeU,  Benltez,  Bergland' 
BevUl,  Blaggl,  Bingham,  Blatnlk.  Boland, 
Bowen,  Brademas,  Brasco,  Breaux,  Brotz- 
man,  Broyhill.  George  Brown,  Clarence 
Brown,  Buchanan,  Burke  (Calif  ) ,  Burke 
(Mass.),  Burke  (Fla.),  Carey,  Carney,  Cajey, 
Chamberlain,  Chlsholm,  Clark,  Clawson 
Clay,  Collins  (111.),  Conte.  Conyers,  Cormani 
Cotter,  Crane,  Domlnick  Daniels.  Danlelson, 
John  Davis,  Mendel  Davis,  Delaney,  Del- 
lums,  de  Lugo,  Denholm,  Dent,  Derwinski. 
Diggs. 

Dlngell,  Donohue,  Downing.  Drlnan,  Dul- 
skl,  Duncan,  du  Pont,  Edwards  (Calif),  Ell- 
berg,  Esch,  Prank  Evans,  Joe  Evins,  Pascell, 
Fish,  Flood,  Flowers,  Ford.  Frenzel.  Pulton' 
Puqua,  Gaydoe,  Gettys,  OUman.  Ooldwater" 
Gonzalez,  Grasso,  Gray.  WUllam  Green," 
Griffiths,  Grover,  Gubser,  Gunter,  Haley, 
Hammerschmldt,  Hanna,  Hinley,  Harrington' 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heckler  (Mass.),  Hechler  (w! 
Va.) ,  Heinz.  Henderson,  Hicks,  Hogan,  Holtz- 
man,  Huber.  Hungate,  Hunt,  Ichord.  John- 
son (Pa.),  Bob  Jones,  Jones  (Okla.),  Jordan 
Karth,  Kastenmeler. 

Kazen,  Kemp,  King,  Kluczynski,  Koch, 
Kyros,  Lagomarsino,  Landgrebe,  Latta, 
Leggett,  Lehman,  Lent,  Long  (Md.),  Long 
(La.),  Lujan,  Luken,  McCormack,  McDade 
McFall,  McKay,  Madden.  Marazltl,  Martin 
(N.C.),  Mathlas,  Matsunaga,  Mazzoll,  Met- 
calfe, Mezvinsky,  MUler,  Mills.  Mink,  Min- 
shall,  Mitchell  (N.Y.) ,  Mitchell  (Md.) ,  Mizell, 
Moakley,  Montgomery,  Moorhead  (Pa.),  Moss 
Murphy  (N.Y),  Murphy  (111.),  Murthai 
Myers,  Nix,  O'Brien,  O'Hara,  O'Neill,  Owens 
Patten,  Pepper.  Perkins,  Peyser,  Podell.  Bob 
Price  (Tex.),  Price  (111.). 

Qule,  Rallsback,  Rarlck,  Regula,  Rhodes, 
Rlegle,  Roberts,  Roe,  Roncallo  (Wyo),  Ron- 
callo  (N.Y).  Rosenthal,  Rostenkowskl, 
Roush.  Rousselot,  Roy,  Roybal,  Ryan,  St  Ger- 
main, Sarasin,  Sarbanes,  Scherle,  Schroe- 
der,  Selberllng,  Shuster,  Slkes,  Sisk,  Skubltz, 
Henry  P.  Smith,  Neal  Smith,  Snyder,  Spence, 
James  V.  Stanton,  Stark,  Steed,  Steele, 
Stephens,  Stokes,  Studds,  Roy  A.  Taylor, 
Thornton,  Tlernan,  Traxler,  Udall,  Vander 
Veen.  Vanlk,  Vigorito,  Waggonner,  Waldie. 
Walsh,  Whalen,  White,  Chas.  Wilson  (Calif.), 
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Chas.   WUaon    (T«.),   Bob 
Tat«8,  Yatxon,  Young   (QtL.) 
Zion. 


'VUson    (Calif.), 
Young  (ex:4. 


ETHNIC  STUDIES:  A  N^W  PRIDE  IN 
THE  OLD  COUhTRY 


IN.  Mr. 
from  Cleve- 
capitals  of 
500,000  men 
I  am  vitally 
oi  the  ethnic 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OMio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  10,\l97i 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  ST 
Speaker,  as  a  Congxessma 
land,  one  of  the  ethni, 
America,  and  home  of  ove 
and  women  of  foreign  stoc 

concerned  about  the  futurt, 

studies  program,  title  IX  o^  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  program  symbolizes  A  new  thought 
in  America's  life,  that  one's  ethnic  back- 
ground is  something  he  shonld  take  pride 
in;  that  it  is  a  valuable  heritage,  to  be 
passed  on  from  generation  tto  gaaeration. 
Not  long  ago,  it  was  consdared  to  be  un- 
fashionable to  speak  in  terms  of  one's 
nationality.  "Riere  was  a  belief  that  to 
become  a  "true  American,"  one  had  to 
foresake  the  history,  custon  ^,  and  tradi- 
tions of  his  ancestors. 

Fortunately,  this  snobbish  notion  that 
we  must  somehow  be  ash|aned  of  our 
ethnic  background  has  n^w  been  re- 
jected. We  have  come  to  realize  that 
America  became  a  great  ntitjon  not  by 
rejecting  all  that  the  Old  World  had  to 
offer,  bat  by  accepting  an<l  nourishing 
the  best  of  each  nationality  and  culture. 
We  realize  that  America  will  continue  to 
be  great  only  so  long  as  it  lives  up  to  the 
promise  of  tolerance  and  respect  for  <li- 
ver^ty  that  makes  it  uniqa^. 

This  is  an  Important  timej  for  the  eth- 
nic heritage  movement,  Zir.  speaker,  for 
under  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  pro- 
gram, the  first  major  Federal  effort  in 
this  area,  grants  of  over  %2  million  will 
be  made  for  study  pro>ect|  across  the 
coimtry. 

Ethnic  leaders  of  the  Cleveland  area 
are  seizing  the  apportunttl  offered  by 
the  act.  Their  application  combines  the 
resources  of  the  develand  3«ard  of  Edu- 
cation, the  area  colleges,  and  the  ethnic 
orgacizations.  It  prorides  for  a  gatberlDg 
of  tlie  study  materials  now  ejdsting  in 
the  commnnity,  as  well  as  fot  further  re- 
search. Tlie  study  project  wE  formulate 
rtementary  and  secondaj%-  sdiool  courses 
in  ethnic  studies  based  on  these  mate- 
rials, and  the  courses  will  bfe  taught  by 
instructors  trained  m  the  use  of  the 
material. 

The  comprehensive  approach  taken  by 
the  Cleveland  area  is  excellent,  making 
the  fullest  possible  use  of^ie  vast  re- 
sources in  the  community.  Ttiis  prograin 
could  even  include  having  4kier  people 
wuii  special  skills  or  knovftedge  come 
into  tiie  ctefisroom  to  teach  (jfae  children 
the  moEie.  tt^  history,  the  oooking,  the 
language  of  tlie  old  country^ 

I  regret  that,  4tespite  the] promise  of 
projects  auch  as  this,  the  ootlook  for  the 
ethnic  heritage  stodies  pro)|ram  is  not 
good.  The  major  reason  for  ti|is  rfim  out- 
look, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
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Nixon  administration.  The  record  of  the 
administration  on  the  ethnic  studies  pro- 
gram shows  these  officials  to  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  "election-year 
ethnics." 

In  1972,  the  year  the  ethnic  studies 
program  was  enacted  into  law,  Mr.  Nixon 
courted  ethnic  voters  assiduously.  But 
in  January  1973,  when  he  submitted  his 
budget,  the  President  requested  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  funding  for  ethnic  stud- 
ies. Now,  in  1974,  the  President  included 
$2  million  in  his  budget  for  program 
funding,  but  he  did  this  only  after  Con- 
gress prodded  him  by  passing  a  funding 
bin.  While  this  amount  will  get  the  pro- 
gram off  the  ground,  it  is  a  mere  pittance 
compared  to  the  $15  mUHon  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized  for  the  program. 
Furthermore,  the  President's  budget 
specifically  states  that  he  wants  no  fund- 
ing in  1975. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  have  this 
year  passed  comprehensive  education 
bills,  and  the  legislation  is  now  in  con- 
ference. The  Senate  approved,  as  part 
of  this  bill.  H.R.  69,  a  provision  extend- 
ing the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program 
for  5  years,  with  an  authorization  of  $15 
million  per  year.  The  House  Wll  Includes 
no  provision  on  ethnic  heritage.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Conference 
Committee  to  accept  the  Senate  position. 
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BUILDING  SOVIET  AIR  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat/.  June  19.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co.  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
signed  a  protocol  in  Moscow  to  formalize 
discussiaQs  on  joiafc  aviation  projects. 
"Hiese  projects  may  inchide  the  constrtjc- 
tlon  of  an  aircraft  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  development  of  new  passenger 
aircraft  and  helicopters.  While  these 
projects  are  only  in  the  discussion  stage, 
there  is  an  exchange  of  scientific  and 
techoicai  informatlec  in  'the  civil  avia- 
tion field."  In  otiier  words,  the  Soviets 
are  gaining  information  on  American 
aircraft  technology  at  this  thne. 

While  reports  of  the  protocol  are  care- 
ful to  make  menf.ian  of  civil  aviation,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  vari- 
ous technologies  used  forclvtiian  aircraft 
can  often  be  easily  adapted  for  Biilttary 
use.  Some  examples  tfl  Boetng  clvflian 
aircraft  that  have  been  adapted  for  mfl- 
ttary  purposes  and  presently  used  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  are  tlie  E-3A  based  on  the 
747B.  the  KC-135  Stratotanker  Aod  the 
C-Ui  Sttatolif  ter  based  on  the  707,  and 
tlie  T^3A  based  on  the  737^30*. 

In  addition  to  the  aircraft  that  I  have 
jtwt  merrtioned,  Boeing  has  a  nuiubei  of 
other  aircraft  and  missiles  in  use  by  the 
US.  Air  Force.  These  Include  the  B-52 
KC-97L.  C-970,  LGM-30  P/O  Minute- 
man  ICBM.  AOM-MA  .supersonic  alr-to- 
surteuit  nurJeer  iTiwsJies,  and  the  Burner 
II  and  Bnmer  HA  booster  missiles. 

The  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  also  is  In- 
volved in  contractual  work  for  the  Air 


Force  in  the  development  of  advanced 
medium  short  take-off  and  landing 
transport.  The  Air  Force  awarded  Boeing 
a  contract  for  remotely  piloted  vehicles" 
Boeing  has  been  developing  the  YQM- 
94A,  a  long-range  high-altitude  model  to 
be  used  primaiily  for  signal  intelligence 
collection. 

Boeing  has  an  important  role  in  Amer- 
ican civil  aviation— the  787.  727,  737. 
747 — and,  as  I  have  shown,  it  also  has  an 
important  role  in  American  military  avi- 
ation. It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Soviets  are  interested  in  gaining  Amer- 
ican technology  in  this  field.  As  an  aside 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Aeroflot,  the 
Soviet  airline  completely  dependent  on 
Soviet  aircraft,  has  been  described  as 
"the  world's  most  dangerous  and  ineffi- 
cient airline."  What  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand  is  why  the  U.S.  Government  shoald 
aUow  firms  to  help  the  Soviets  out  of 
their  aircraft  problems,  particularly 
when  much  "civil"  aircraft  technology  is 
readily  adaptable  for  military  purposes 
Soviet  aircraft  technology  is  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  must 
be  stopped. 

At  this  point  I  inchide  in  the  Record 
the  article  "Boeing  Signs  Air  Protocol 
With  Soviets"  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  6, 1974: 
BoKmc  SusMs  Aot  Protocol  With  Sovbot 
Th«  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  an4  th«  Soviet 
Union  signed,  a  protocol  In  Moacow  yester- 
day on  formalizing  discussions  on  Joint  gIvU 
aviation  projects — perliaps  including  the  con- 
struction or  an  Amerlcan-dealgnea  aircraft 
plant  la  Russia. 

Beeldee  the  plant,  the  Soviet  news  agency 
Ta«  said  the  cooperative  agreement  could 
result  eventually  in  the  Joint  deelgn  and  de- 
velopment oX  new  passenger  aircraft  and 
helU;opt  -its. 

But  Boeing  discouraged  speculation  that 
any  big  project  was  Imminent.  The  company 
said  dlsctJsslOTiB  with  Sovlert  offldalB  have 
been  going  on  shioe  1971  and  the  protocol 
"allows  these  dtBOuasloos  to  proceed  In  a 
more  formal  manner." 

Boeing  saM  further  that  the  disctuslons 
with  the  RuaslAns  to  date  "are  limited  to  the 
e«change  of  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion In  the  clvU  aviatkHi  field." 

Before  any  aircraft  agreements  oould  be 
made,  Boeing  would  have  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  and  Deiense  departments. 
One  obvlvus  concern  of  tiie  American  nUlltMT 
would  be  whether  the  Soviet  Union  wouM 
gala  valuable  technology  for  lU  bombers  and 
fighters. 

One  coms>any  official  etMoaed  that  these 
and  other  qtiesttoss  woiUd  take  censlderafale 
time  te  resolve — meaning  tlie  protocol  ig  just 
on©  of  the  early  sttepa  towards  a  Blgntficaut 
cooperative  agreement. 


STTJA.  OPPOSED  TO  8CHOOIBUSING 


HOli  JOHN  W.  DAViS 

OF  OKOBCI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEPRESJCMTATIVKS 

MonOav.  June  19,  1974 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeocgl*.  itr.  Speaker, 
I  was  recorded  «s  voting  te  tha  nega- 
tive CD  tkM  mattnn  toy  OoBsreuaian 
MsRVTw  L.  EscH  which  appears  on  page 
178€2  of  the  June  5  OowoMssroirAi  Rtc- 

ORD. 

This  iB  iB  4iAiaetdc  opporftlea  to  my 

views  and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
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nity  to  make  my  views  on  this  matter 
clear.  I  have  been  and  remain  opposed  to 
forced  schoolbusing. 


WHY  IS  IT  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY? 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  a 
question  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered  despite  its  pertinence  over  the 
last  quarter  century.  When  and  by  what 
means  were  the  American  people  made 
financially  responsible  for  the  supposed 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 

The  question  arises  once  more  in  the 
contention  of  John  M.  Hennessy,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  U.S. 
tax  dollars  in  the  amount  of  another  bil- 
lion should  be  contributed  during  the 
coming  year  to  International  Develop- 
ment Banks  for  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  of  course,  speaks  for 
the  administration.  And  his  arguments 
In  favor  of  this  billion-dollar  contribu- 
tion reflect,  I  take  it,  the  White  House 
attitude  which  obviously  has  not  been 
changed  one  bit  by  the  present  plight  of 
our  dollar  abroad,  the  inflation  at  home, 
and  the  immense  new  cost  burdens  grind- 
ing down  upon  our  people. 

Mr.  Hennessy  contends  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  crude  oil  price,  plus  the  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  food  and  fertilizers, 
has  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  "least 
developed"  countries  and  thus  demands 
that  we  Americans  continue  our  generos- 
ities from  now  until  at  least  1980. 

And  why  us?  Mr.  Hennessy  has  a  ready 
answer.  Unless  we  keep  ladling  out  our 
tax  dollars  to  loan  funds  for  development 
projects,  we  may  aggravate  the  prob- 
lems of  these  other  countries  and  also 
undermhie  our  efforts  to  get  the  new  oil- 
rich  nations  to  contribute  more  than 
they  are  doing  now  to  alleviate  world 
poverty. 

Put  another  way,  this  debt-troubled, 
deficit-financed  Nation,  now  facing  In- 
ternal economic  problems  of  great  mag- 
nitude, must,  in  Mr.  Hennessy's  and  the 
administration's  view,  borrow  more 
money  at  staggering  interest  rates  in 
order  to  contribute  this  money  to  Inter- 
national Development  Banks  to  be 
loaned  at  low  interest  rates— 1  percent 
for  example — to  other  countries. 

And  we  are  to  undertake  this — wor- 
sening of  our  own  fiscal  situation— so 
that  we  might  convince  the  oil  black- 
mailing Arab  States  to  do  more  to  help 
in  large  part,  their  neighbors  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia.  Has  there  ever  been  a  more 
absurd  reading  of  a  Nation's  interna- 
tional responsibility. 

We  have  given  away  more  billions  to 
date  than  even  the  Washington  com- 
puters can  calculate,  the  methods  of  giv- 
ing being  so  varied  and  complex.  We  have 
more  debt  already  upon  us  than  the  debt 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
We  are  functioning  on  a  deficit  greater 
than  the  spending  budgets  of  most  other 
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nations.  And  still,  according  to  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy we  somehow  are  responsible  too 
for  easing  the  effects  of  the  Arab  price 
boost  and  the  higher  costs  of  food  and 
fertilizers  on  others  when  we  have  not 
eased  them  here  at  home. 

As  for  me,  I  am  against  adding  1  U.S. 
tax  dollar  to  the  giveaways,  whether  they 
be  in  the  form  of  loans  or  outright  grants. 
And  I  cannot,  and  shall  not,  accept  the 
specious  premise  of  this  administration 
that  we  must  use  our  scarce  tax  dollars 
to  convince  the  rich  Arab  oil  states  that 
they  should  do  more  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate coimtries.  Let  world  opinion  apply 
the  pressure  on  the  Arabs.  At  least,  let 
us  give  it  a  try.  It  cannot  assert  itself  as 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  keeps  playing  the 
sucker  as  willingly  as  Mr.  Hennessy  in- 
sists he  should. 


MARINES  LAND  TO  SUPPORT  HISC 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Marines  have  landed  on  the  legislative 
beaches  and  are  prepared  to  join  the 
engagement  precipitated  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Committees'  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  "transfer  its  fimc- 
tions"  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  imequlvoc- 
ally  opposes  any  effort  to  transfer,  to 
curtail,  or  to  delete  HISC's  present  au- 
thority, according  to  the  magnanimous 
message  sent  to  selected  Members  of  the 
House  by  Mr.  C.  A.  McKinney,  the 
league's  legislative  officer,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Commandant. 

Noting  that  the  committee  "has  earned 
its  battle  streamers"  and  "stands  tall"  as 
a  bastion  of  democracy,  the  league's 
letter  of  Jime  5,  cites  HISC's  role  as  a 
check  or  warning  device  against  those 
who  woxild  attack  this  Nation  from  with- 
in as  the  corps  itself  acts  as  a  deterrent 
to  outside  aggression.  The  league's  letter, 
which  follows  and  which  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated I  am  siu-e,  by  all  members 
who  have,  over  the  years,  supported  the 
committee,  offers  HISC  its  "vote  and 
confidence." 
The  letter  follows: 

National  Headquarters, 

Marine  Corps  Lkagus. 

June  5. 1974. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security,  Cannon  House 
Office   Building,   Washington,   DC. 
Dear  Congressman   Ashbrook:    It   is  our 
understanding    that    the    House    Committee 
on  Select  Committees'  recommendation  for 
restructuring  has  been  referred  for  further 
study    to    a    special    subcommittee    of    the 
Democratic  Caucus  chaired  by  the  Honorable 
Julia     B.     Hansen,     Oongresswoman     from 
Washington. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  has  reviewed  the 
restructlng  proposal  with  concern.  It  noted 
that  the  Committee  recommends  the  trans> 
fer  of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  to  the  Committee  on  Oovermnent 
Operations. 
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As  we  Interpret  the  provision,  the  trans- 
fer will  not  Include  the  composite  movement 
of  the  HISC  staff  or  files,  nor  provides  for 
the  continuity  of  the  Committees  necessary 
work  In  Investigating  organizations  that 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  this  Nation. 

This  being  the  case,  the  League,  a  congres- 
slonally-chartereil  association,  composed  en- 
tirely of  Marines  and  veteran  Marines,  un- 
equivocally opposes  any  efforts  by  the  House 
Members  to  transfer  the  Internal  Security 
Committee,  or  curtail  or  delete  any  of  its 
present  authority  as  a  separate  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  history  of  the  HISC  has  been  one  of 
dedication  and  duty  to  Country  and  the 
American  public  It  has  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  one  and  all  the  elements  within 
the  United  States  that  advocate  the  down- 
fall of  our  Nation,  or  who  threaten  its  prin- 
ciples as  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

These  elements  have  and  are  continuing  to 
Infiltrate  every  conceivable  activity  that  may, 
can,  or  will  influence  the  American  citizenry. 
Subversive  groups  have  placed  their  mem- 
bers in  the  Nation's  schools,  public  offices, 
governmental  positions,  and  even  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Consequently,  they  have  been 
somewhat  successful  in  contributing  to  the 
recession  of  many  of  our  American  ideals  and 
practices. 

Only  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity "stands  tall  "  as  a  bastion  of  democ- 
racy. It  has  served  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  as  a  "warning  devl'^" 
against  those  who  would  tear  down  this  great 
Republic. 

Although  the  Committee  has  not  been  in 
existence  as  long  as  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  It  certainly  has  earned  its  battle 
streamers  as  a  defender  of  the  Nation  within. 
Where  the  Corps  stands  as  a  deterrent  to 
outside  aggression,  the  HISC  continues  to 
maintain  a  check  against  those  who  would 
attack  us  from  the  Inside. 

The  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity has  the  vote  and  confidence  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  and,  as  our  Marines,  has 
through  dedication,  loyalty,  and  service  to 
Country  further  earned  the  right  to  tise  the 
Marine  Corps  League's  motto.  "Semper  Pl- 
dells  " — ("always  faithful"). 

To  "sink"  the  Committee  at  this  time  when 
our  Nation  stands  in  peril  is  the  worst  that 
could  happen  to  the  internal  defenses  of  our 
Nation's  security. 

Semper  Fidells. 

C.  A    McKlNNET. 

National  Legislative  Officer  for  the 
National  Commandant. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.   10294 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 


OF   FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Afonday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
when  the  House  considers  H.R.  10294  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve will  help  fulfill  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic participation  in  the  land  use  process. 
In  order  to  give  timely  notice  the  text 
of  the  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  HH.  10394.  as  reported, 
offered  by  Mr.  Gunter  : 

Page  29,  line  16.  Immediately  before  "sub- 
sUnUal"  Insert  the  following:  'public  hear- 
ings in  sufficient  numbers  and  places  wUhla 
the  State  so  as  to  assure  easy  accessibility  by 
all  local  governmental  offlclais.  and  the  public 
generally,  to  such  public  hearings,  as  well  as 
other  methods  of". 
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"GEMUETUCH  ZETT" 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF    MICKICAfi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR:  iSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  iii,  1974 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Spe  aker,  this  week, 
June  9-15,  the  citizens  of  Prankenmuth. 
Mich.,  are  celebrating  thi  ir  18th  annual 
Bavarian  Festival.  The  Meek-long  cele- 
bration is  a  time  when  ove  r  200,000  festi- 
val-goers are  expected  ^o  join  in  the 
spirit  of  Bavarian  feUowship,  a  time 
when  the  charm  and  excitement  of  the 
"Old  World"  come  to  life  (igain. 

Located  in  the  green  rural  heartland 
of  Michigan,  Frankenmut  i  is  an  oasis  of 
beauty  and  charm,  healtl]  ful,  and  relax- 
ing Uving.  The  1.3  milIi<Hi  people  who 
visit  Prankenmuth  even  year  find  a 
cordial  unassuming  atmosphere,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  bountiful  farm  dinners 
and  cheerful  way  of  life  many  of  them 
enjoyed  in  their  youth. 

Prankenmuth  is  a  place  where  one  can 
still  find  the  "gemuetliclikeit"  of  old 
Bavaria.  Never  translated  the  same  way 
by  any  two  Germans,  '  g  smuetlichkeit" 
is  a  comfortable  way  of  life,  a  life  that 
tastes  the  flavor  of  go<d  food,  good 
homes,  good  business  an<  good  fellow- 
ship. 

The  129-yeai"-old  city  of  Prankerunuth 
was  conceived  in  1S45  as  an  unique  ex- 
perixnesit.  A  Bavaiian  lutheian  mis- 
sioaiaxy  society  interested  in  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  the  Chipp)ewa  Indians  decided 
that  a  pastor  with  a  smaB  group  of  be- 
lievers would  illustrate  Ch^ristianity  bet- 
ter than  a  single  missianary.  So  on 
April  20,  1945,  a  company  of  15  German 
Lutheran  emigrants  ea  barked  from 
Bremerhaven.  ai-riving  in  Prankenmuth 
3  months  later. 

It  was  a  large  and  unpcpulated  coun- 
try that  received  the  groip  of  settlers. 
Their  only  connections  wiJi  the  outside 
world  were  the  navigable  Cass  River  Eind 
the  Indian  trails  which  wo  und  their  way 
through  the  dense  forests  Yet  those  15 
people,  far  from  Germany  with  its  forti- 
fied cities  and  its  sense  of  history  that 
stretched  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
eagerly  embraced  the  new  land — cleared 
the  soil,  grew  crops  and  made  it  their 
home.  Through  sound  agri  :ultural  prac- 
tices, the  Prankenmuth  setUers  carved 
out  and  have  kept  for  almost  130  years 
fertile  and  productive  flelc  s  and  fruitful 
gardens. 

True  to  their  calling,  tlw  fli'st  building 
the  settlers  erected  in  the  New  World 
was  their  church.  The  pressnt  St.  Lorenz 
Lutheran  Church,  built  aci-oss  the  street 
from  where  the  original  lo?  church  once 
stood,  is  one  of  Michigan's  oldest  and 
largest  Lutheran  congregations.  Since  its 
founding  in  1845,  the  ctojorch  has  re- 
mained a  center  for  the  spfeading  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  sending  oiit  more  than 
200  men  and  women  into  the  Lutheran 
ministry  and  teaching  pnofesslon.  The 
St.  LorBnz  School  is  the  [largest  Prot- 
estant parochial  school  it  the  Nation, 
with  over  700  students  enBolled. 

In  Its  pioneer  days  Prankenmuth  was 
not  only  a  missionary  colony,  it  was  a 
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Imnbering  town  as  well,  filled  with  men 
of  courage  and  gusto,  skilled  at  their 
hazardous  work.  A  sawmill  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  early  Prankenmuth. 

Because  the  railroads  never  penetrated 
the  boundaries  of  the  town,  the  Bavarian 
traditions  and  cultin^e  of  the  community 
have  remained.  One  of  the  major  Ba- 
varian attractions  of  the  city  is  the 
Prankenmuth  style  chicken  dinners 
served  at  two  large  Testaments — Zehn- 
der's  and,  directly  across  the  street,  the 
Bavarian  Inn,  both  operated  by  the 
Zehnder  family.  Together  these  restau- 
i-ants  often  serve  20,000  meals  a  week 
and  as  many  as  8,000  on  a  Sunday  and 
employ  over  500  people.  Bronner's 
Christmas  Showrooms  and  Tannenbaum 
Shop  feature  the  country's  largest  display 
of  indoor  and  outdoor  decorations;  many 
of  the  decorations  are  the  firm's  own 
designs  and  are  made  to  order  by  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  glass  artisans.  Por  over 
100  years,  Prankenmuth  has  produced  its 
own  brand  of  beer.  Carling  established 
a  plant  in  the  city  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  is  now  recognized  as 
operating  Michigan's  most  modem  brew- 
ei-y.  The  town  also  boasts  the  Prsmken- 
muth  Cheese  Haus — the  town  gave  its 
name  to  Prankenmuth  <Aeese,  a  whipped 
curd-type  developed  here — Rupprecht's 
Sausaee  Haus,  a  woodworking  shop, 
metaiworking  and  machine  building 
shops,  the  Prankenmuth  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  aiKi  the  Piankeiunuth  State 
Bank.  The  Prankenmuth  News  has  been 
a  voice  rallying  Prankenmuth  citizens  to 
innumerable  achievements  since  1906. 

Prankenmuth  is  constantly  reaching 
into  the  past  and  yet  it  does  not  forget 
the  future.  Modem  life  graciously  fuses 
with  the  tradition  of  histoiry,  inexhaus- 
tible vitality  with  age.  Today,  a  growing 
iovn  of  4,006  people,  a  city  with  the 
capacity  to  adapt  to  change,  as  its  many 
modern  schools,  parks,  homes,  insurance 
conxpany  and  banks  testify,  Pranken- 
muths  significant  achievements  and 
progress  are  a  result  of  quiet  evolution, 
a  blending  of  past  with  present. 

Pre-Bavarien  festival  activities  began 
Saturday  with  the  "Festival  of  Bugles 
and  Dnmi£  "  competition  featurine  coips 
from  surrounding  States  and  Canada. 
On  Sunday  the  festival  officially  opened 
with  a  parade  of  marching  bands  and 
colorful  fioatfi.  The  "Spas  Platz'  is  open 
every  day  from  noon  to  midnight  fea- 
turing top  name  polka  bands,  arts,  and 
crafts  exhibits  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  children's  activities  and  the 
"jungvievhhaf" — small  animal  farm. 
Bavarian  "madchens"  in  traditional 
German  attire  will  be  on  hand  to  dish 
up  plenty  of  the  Prankenmuth  food — 
delicious  barbecued  chicken  plate  din- 
ners, bratwurst  and  other  Bavarian  spe- 
cialties— topped  with  foamy  steins  of 
Prankenmuth 's  own  favorite  beverage — 
l)eer. 

Many  Michigan  towns  have  an  imder- 
lying  Eiu-opean  culture;  a  few  like  Hol- 
land— Dutch — and  Posen — Polish — com- 
memorate it  with  festivals.  But  Prank- 
enmuth and  its  Bavarian  Festival  are 
uniquely  entertaining  and  exciting.  I 
would  Uke  to  extend  an  invitation  to  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  who  may 
be  traveling  or  vacationing  in  Michigan 
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this  week  to  spend  a  day  enjoying  the 
Old  World  flavor  of  this  nationally 
known  festival.  To  them,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Pi-ankenmuth,  I  extend 
the  traditional  greeting  of  Germans 
everywhere — "Willkommen," 


THE  DEFENSE  CONFIDENCE  GAME 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  ciuroRtnA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  o£  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  a  participant  of  the  debates  on 
military  spending  in  this  body,  I  some- 
times feel  an  air  of  unreality  about  our 
doctrines  and  the  official  "missions  "  for 
the  various  proposed  weapons  systems, 
but  somehow,  I  do  not  thiidc  we  are 
aiguing  about  wlMt  is  really  important, 
as  far  as  militai^  decisionmaking  is  con- 
cerned. I  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  story  of 
military  spending  since  World  War  II 
as  a  whole,  we  see  very  clearly  that  doc- 
trine follows  the  weapon  system,  and 
not  vice  versa.  Indeed,  I  do  liot  think 
I  am  overly  suspicious  when  I  think 
that  oiu*  arguments  about  stiategic  doc- 
trines are  a  distraction  from  the  real 
issues. 

For  one  thing,  the  strategic  doctiines 
ail  seem  to  go  in  one  direction — toward 
greater  technological  complexity — as  one 
replaces  another.  As  Mary  Kaldor  and 
Alexander  Cockburn,  the  authois  of  am 
excellent  reoent  article  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  put  it: 

Arguments  of  this  kind  oan  never  bt  re- 
solved. They  escape  the  objective  test  of  war. 
and  In  peacetime  one  strategic  policy  can 
succeed  another  with  no  ultimately  convinc- 
ing criterion  of  its  superiority.  The  tendency, 
ol  course,  is  for  the  strategies  to  spiral  up- 
ward In  expense  and  baroque  elaboration, 
rather  than  downward  to  a  cheap  simple  sys- 
tem to  destroy  the  world  .  .  .  Such  debates 
and  forward  perspacUves  err  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  conducted  in  a  political  vac- 
uum. 

Co^Iki  it  be  that  the  reason  for  this 
mountiDg  complexity  has  something  to 
do  with  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the 
research  and  development  bureaucracy, 
both  in  the  Pentagon  and  in  so-called 
"private  industry?" 

The  first  WBve  of  weapons  production  after 
the  Second  World  War  began  to  snbeide  in 
the  late  Fifties.  In  the  resulting  trough  a 
plethora  of  new  projects  was  Introduced  .  .  . 
A  decade  later  large  cuts  In  the  space  budget 
coincided  with  recession  in  civil  aviation  and 
merchant  shipping.  The  second  great  wave  of 
p>oGtwar  mJHtary  boondoggles  was  subsiding : 
the  time  was  propitious  for  a  new  set  of 
decisions. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  well- 
researched  and  well -presented  article, 
and  to  Introduce  some  reality  into  our  de- 
bates. I  believe  the  article  convincingly 
shows  that  the  Pentagon  claim  that  the 
budget  is  not  going  up  is  a  result  of  Jug- 
gUng  with  figures  and  some  very  gen- 
erous assumptions.  Another  excuse  for 
the  present  building  program — the  "ag- 
gressive    Soviet     modemlKation     pro- 
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gram" — is  also  put  into  context,  the 
context  of  overwhelming  Sovet  inferior- 
ity. We  should  not  let  the  Pentagon  set 
the  terms  for  our  debates,  and  look  be- 
yond their  spuriotis  issues  to  the  real 
dynamics  of  military  spending. 

The  first  half  of  the  article  follows: 

The  Dxtense  Confidence  Game 

(By  Mary  Kaldor  and  Alexander  Cockburn) 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  James 
R.  Schleslnger,  to  the  Congress  on  the  FY 
1975  Defense  Budget  and  FY  1975-1979  De- 
fense Program,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  $2.80. 

X 

Although  it  would  be  frivolous  to  devote 
extensive  space  to  the  purely  stylistic  aspects 
of  James  Schleslnger's  1975  defense  budget 
we  should  note  at  the  outset  that  his  prose 
is  that  of  a  man  visibly  animated  by  strong 
and  eccentric  emotions.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect someone  who  spends  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation listening  to  tape  recordings  of  bird 
song,  and  his  hours  of  worship  at  the  Luth- 
eran church  making  careful  notes  on  the 
sermon,  to  produce  merely  humdrum  requests 
for  money.' 

On  the  very  first  page  of  the  budget  he  Is 
quoting  the  psalmist  to  the  effect  that  "where 
there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish,"  and 
after  sixteen  pages  he  has  taken  wings:  "Eli 
Whitney  belongs  to  us,  not  to  our  competi- 
tors. He  rather  than  the  medieval  craftsmen 
of  Mont-Salnt-Mlchel  and  Chartre — however 
magnificent  and  unique  their  art — miist  once 
again  become  our  model.  The  startling  In- 
vocation of  Ell  WhKney  follows  immedi- 
ately after  sentiments  less  exalted,  but  more 
to  the  point:  '"We  can  and  must  become  in- 
creasingly competitive  with  potential  adver- 
saries In  a  more  fundamental  sense.  We  must 
not  be  fOToed  out  of  the  market — on  land,  at 
sea  or  to  the  air." 

This  Is  by  way  of  Introduction  to  Schles- 
lnger's mahi  theme:  "This  Is  our  first  peace- 
time defense  budget  In  a  decade.  It  Is  there- 
fore an  appropriate  time  to  consider  best 
how  to  settle  down  for  the  long  haul."  In  a 
reflex  action,  familiar  to  those  who  have  Im- 
mersed themselves  in  Pentagonese,  this  be- 
comes "a  long  haul  posture."  But  Schles- 
lnger is  not  a  stupid  man  and  his  budget  is 
adroitly  presented.  It  demands  the  closest 
scrutiny,  for  his  vision  of  "the  long  haul 
posture"  raises  profound  and  gloomy  ques- 
tions about  the  nature  of  the  arms  race  In 
the  Seventies;  about  the  real  totentlons  of 
this  peacetime  budget  and  what  It  portends. 
The  most  conspicuous  featiu-e  of  the  FY 
(fiscal  year)  1975  defense  budget  Is  its  colos- 
sal size.  "A  policy,"  Schleslnger  remarks,  "re- 
quiring us  to  maintain  our  military  strength 
and  alliances  while  we  are  actively  pursuing 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union  axid  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  may  appear  to  some 
as  Incongnious."  The  Incongruity,  expressed 
In  round  figures,  amounts  to  this:  the  DOD 
has  requested  budgetary  authority  to  spend 
$99.1  billion  (the  largest  ever,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1942  when  the  figure  was  $99.5 
bUllon)  and  the  D<X>'8  estimated  ouUay  is 
$85.8  billion,  the  largest  sum  ever  to  be  spent 
by  the  Defense  Department.  This,  despite 
DOD  claims  to  the  contrary,  represents  an 
6  percent  real  Increase  on  the  outlays  for 
FY  1942.' 

To  ad;ust  ourselves  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  required  to  matataln  life  and 
sanity  on  the  DCttTs  budgetary  planet  we 
should  begin  by  slowly  breathing  In  the 
Strang©  terminology  of  defense  Jargon.  Un- 
familiar flora  and  fauna  abound :  "Worst  Case 
Analysis  (consideration  of  the  worst  things 
that  could  possibly  happen,  and  consequent 
response  to  them  as  though  they  were  true) 
and  adjacent  to  this  concept  Its  half  brother. 
Higher  Than  Expected  Threat.  Penalds  (pen- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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etration    aids)    ntove    through    the    somber 
heavens. 

Strange  sets  of  initials,  too  cumbersome 
even  to  be  acronyms,  come  sliding  out  of  the 
swamp,  unrecognizable  to  aU  but  the  most 
expert  of  zoologists.  Here  comes  AABNCP 
(E-4). 

The  AABNCP  program,  as  currently 
planned,  would  be  pursued  in  several  stages 
geared  to  our  growing  understanding  of  the 
command  and  control  problem  in  a  nuclear 
war  environment,  and  to  the  fin-ther  devel- 
opment of  applicable  technology.  .  .  . 

What  is  this?  Actually  It's  the  Advanced 
Airborne  National  Command  Post:  converted 
Boeing  747s  stuffed  with  electronic  equip- 
ment and  high  brass  which  can  fiy  about  for 
up  to  sixteen  hotirs  without  refueling  In  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack.  The  NEACP  or  Na- 
tional Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post 
will  carry  the  President  himself,  always  as- 
suming that  he  has  sxn-vlved  the  perilous 
transition  between  White  Hotise  and  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base.'  A  computer  terminal  aboard 
the  E-4,  connected  directly  to  the  "WWMCCS 
ground-based  AIM>  system,"  will  furnish  the 
airborne  commander  In  chief  with  progress 
reports  on  nuclear  destruction  for  as  long  as 
the  ground-based  system  continues  to  ftmc- 
tlon.  Thereafter,  says  Schleslnger  bleakly,  "it 
would  have  to  operate  in  a  manual  mode." 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  yet  know  the  cost 
and  timing  of  the  actual  computer  terminal, 
as  opposed  to  the  aircraft,  since  "it  has  yet 
to  be  fully  defined." 

This  budget,  with  Its  "long  haul  posture," 
represents  a  significant  increase  in  real  ex- 
penditure— a  Great  Leap  Forward  of  the  kind 
that  has  occurred  about  every  ten  years. 
Each  leap  forward  comes  equipped  with  a 
new  strategic  doctrine:  for  example,  in  the 
early  Fifties  It  was  the  doctrine  of  "massive 
retaliation,"  which  Justified  the  matotenance 
of  high  post-Korean  War  budgets.  In  the 
early  Sixties  It  was  the  strategy  o*  "flexible 
response."  And  now,  in  the  dawn  of  the  "long 
haul  posttire,"  we  have  Flexible  Targeting 
Options  which  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Counterforce.  The  announcement  of  a  pro- 
posed new  doctrtoe  Is  not  necessarily  directly 
linked  to  hug©  budgetary  appropriations 
(Schlesiitger  requests  only  $810  million  for 
Counterforce  this  year),  but  debate  has  de- 
veloped conveniently  about  tt,  leaving  such 
items  as  $26.5  billion  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  existing  forces  under  relatively 
less  intense  scrutiny.  Counterforce,  In  short, 
has  become  this  year's  fashionable  topic — en 
excellent  lightning  conductor. 

Since  1967  the  official  strategic  doctrine  of 
the  U.S.  has  been  Assured  Destruction,  or — 
In  Its  more  companionable  form — Muttrnl 
Assured  Destruction  (MAD) .  The  essence  of 
this  strategy  Is  simple  enough.  The  enemy 
will  be  deterred  from  attempting  a  first  strike 
by  the  prospect  of  Instant  destruction  of  Its 
cities  and  industry.  The  Assured  Destrnctlon 
doctrine  allows  Schleslnger  to  say  In  this 
year's  budget  that  even  after  a  more  bril- 
liantly executed  and  devastattog  attack  than 
we  believe  our  potential  adversaries  could 
deliver,  the  Untted  States  would  retata  the 
capability  to  kill  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population  and  destroy  more  than  75 
percent  of  So^et  Industry.  At  the  same  time 
w©  could  how  in  reserve  a  major  capability 
against  the  PRC. 

(It  Is  reckoned  by  DOD  strategists  who  ex- 
clude the  capricious  tyrant  conttogency 
from  their  calculations  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  regard  as  "unacceptable"  the  loss  of 
25  percent  of  Its  population  and  50  percent  of 
Its  industrial  capacity.  As  Schleslnger  re- 
mairks,  these  figures  were  arrived  at  to  the 
Sixties  tiecause  "beyond  those  levels  very  ra- 
pidly dlmlnlshtng  increments  of  damage 
would  be  achieved  for  each  additional  dollar 
invested.") 

To  achieve  assured  destruction  the  VS.  caa 
count  on  approximately  6,000  deliverable 
warheads  -excluding  those  carried  by  strategic 
bombers   and    by   tactical    launchers   based 
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overseas.  The  first  set  of  SALT  agreements 
were  acknowledgments  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  USA  and  the  USSR  can  Inflict  Intolerable 
damage  upon  each  other,  and  this  mutual 
knowledge  was  assumed  to  be  "stabilizing,"  a 
word  much  favored  in  such  strategic  debate. 
What  Schleslnger  Is  now  proposing  as  a 
topic  for  national  debate  is  the  doctrine  of 
Flexible  and  Selective  Targeting  Options, 
popularly  called  Counterforce,  although  Sch- 
leslnger Is  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Counterforce  means  the  ability  to  hit 
the  other  side's  missile  sUos.  It  has  been  op- 
posed by  SALT  strategists  lest  It  should  un- 
dermine the  MAD  doctrine  and  establish 
what  is  known  in  the  business  as  a  Distirm- 
ing  First  Strike  Incentive.  Flexible  Target- 
ing (^tlons  means  providing  the  President 
with  the  choice  between  Counterforce  (mis- 
sile silos)  or  Countervalue  (people) .  Schles- 
lnger makes  great  play  with  the  essentially 
humanitarian  features  of  his  new  doctrine  in 
this  regard,  asking  why  "the  terrible  retri- 
bution" of  MAD  should  be  visited  on  the 
Russian  people  for  "some  Ill-defined  trans- 
gression of  ther  leaders."  He  also  argues  that 
if  one  makes  the  idea  of  limited  nuclear  war 
credible  (by  lowering  the  nuclear  threshold, 
so  to  speak ) ,  one  enhances  deterrence.  An 
adversary  Is  more  likely  to  believe  in  nuclear 
retaliation  for  an  act  of  aggression  if  retalia- 
tion does  not  entail  general  holocaust. 

In  effect  FTO  means  acquiring  a  Itnoited 
Counterforce  "capability,"  or  rather  improv- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  Counterforce  capability 
already  possessed  by  present  US  missiles, 
which  can  now  be  retargeted  to  hit  Soviet 
missile  silos  or  indeed  any  other  specific  mili- 
tary objective.  In  any  case  a  limited  Coun- 
terforce capability  does  not  fit  the  two  arg- 
uments which  might  Justify  it.  It  cannot  pro- 
vide a  disarming  first  strike  so  long  as  sub- 
marine-based missiles  cannot  be  detected  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  sufficiently  limited 
to  avert  massive  retaliation.  SchJesinger  may 
feel  the  tenderest  emotions  toward  tbe 
Russian  people  but  he  caimot  really  expect 
that  nuclear  explosions  will  not  damage  ci- 
ties or  Industry,  and  that  the  Russians  will 
not  be  prepared  to  reply  in  ktad. 

One  of  Schleslnger's  rationales  for  this 
seemingly  otloee  "Improveinent"  is  betsed  on 
the  development  of  new  heavy  ICBMs  by  tbe 
Soviet  Union  and  its  testing  for  tbe  first  time 
last  year  of  a  MIRVed  warhead  (a  missile 
whldi  to  flight  releases  several  individually 
targetable  warheads.  The  US  tested  its  first 
MIBVs  in  1968  and  deployed  them  In  1970). 
Those  developments  In  the  Soviet  strategic 
arsenal — still  in  the  testing  stage — comld. 
according  to  Schlestngpr,  enable  the  Russians 
to  destroy  US  missile  silos. 

The  word  used  to  frighten  people  about 
Russian  ICBMs  is  their  "throw-weight,"  that 
is  to  say.  tbe  size  of  the  warhead  they  are 
capable  of  releaatog.  Russian  missiles  are  not 
nearly  as  accxurate  as  their  American  coun- 
terparts and  thus  need  oopious  throwweight 
to  produce  sufficiently  large  explosions  to 
compensate.  This  also  means  that  Russian 
ICBMs  will  Inevitably  slaughter  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  ciUaens  as  well  as  account- 
ing for  missile  silos.  So  why  is  Schleslnger 
suggesting  that  tbe  USSR  has  a  limited 
Counter-force  capacity  when  his  own  the- 
ology of  Counterforce  Implies  "limited  col- 
lateral damage"? 

The  "bargaining  chip  "  rationale  also  makes 
its  predictable  appearance.  Schleslnger  says 
he  needs  to  develop  new  strategic  systems  as 
bargaining  counters  in  negotiations  with  tbe 
Russians  and  as  a  hedge  against  failure  to 
reach  agreement  in  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion. In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  tbe  budget  Senator  Syming- 
ton had  some  sour  reflections.  In  this  re- 
gard, on  Just  how  much  the  arms  control 
disarmament  discussion  generally  called 
SALT  is  (wsting  our  tax  payers.  Tbe  ABM 
was  sold  as  a  bargaining  chip.  "IMdent  was 
sold  as  a  bargaining  chip  and  this  new 
Counterforce  targetiikg  is  iselitg  sold  as  a 
bargaining    chip  ...  I    am    worried    about 
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still  more  bargaining  chips  tha 
ularly  and  so  heavily  Increase 

Liberal    arms    controllers    ar|ue 
though   Counterforce   demands 
of  money — $310.7  million — It 
a  new  round  in  the  arms  rack 
mously  "destabilizing"  consequ  snces 
East-West  relationship.  They 
But  Counterforce  may  Justify  a 
up  quite  apart  from  any  Soviet 
and  quite  apart  from  the 
the  new  strategy.  To  see  why 
concentrate  on  the  reasons  why 
ernment  spends  over  $90  billloi 
and  what  this  expenditure  ac 
Critics  of  the  Pentagon,  In  this 
stantly    refer    to     the 
complex"  with  rather  rare 
the  complex  actually  Implies 
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>  One  assimies  that  the 
Schleslnger.  The  budget  was 
fessor  William  Kaufman  of  MIT 
of  the  defense  intellectuals 
government  by  McNamara  in 

-  Anyone   who   takes   too   lltei 
inger's    lamentation     that     the 
long  tradition  of  arming   with 
when   war   comes   upon    us,   an* 
with  even  greater  haste  when 
can  take  comfort  from  the 
using  DOD  flgures  we  find  that 
dividend" — the  amount  by  which 
budget  falls  after  a  war — is  smal  ler 
amount  spent  annually  fighting 
Vietnam.  In  1968  the  total 
excluding  Vietnam  running  cos 
billion.    The    1975    budget.    In 
DOD  1968  prices,  is  $53.3  billion 

The    claim    that    the    1975    b\  dget 
larger  in  real  terms  than  the 
persuasive.  This  year  the  Pen 
not  one   budget,  but   two:    fiscal 
supplemental.  In  addition  to  flsc$l 
Generally  such  supplementals 
pected  cost  Increases  and 
sort  or  another.  This  year,  in  the 
tal  budget.  $2.8  billion  is  required 
mented  force  readiness."  (Amoni; 
mentations  we  find,  for  example 
needed  to  speed  up  the  construdtion 
ule  for  Trident  submarines.  slowi>d 
Congress  last  year.  This  is  a  tasl; 
contractors  have  yet  to  be 
ditlon  the  $2.2  bUllon  In 
Israel  is  shoved  back  Into  the  1 
defense  costs.  The  net  result   is 
billion  difference  between  FY 
1974  disappears. 

There  are  further  hazards,  bejiond 
to  retrieve  this  migrant   $5   billlt)n 
DOD  flgures  of  Increase  or 
outlay  are  of  course  based  on  its 
computation.  Naturally  the  highe  • 
tlmate  of  Inflation,  the  lower  the 
become.  Hence  all  pay  increases 
as   inflation.   But   the  shift   to 
tj-my,  with  consequent  higher  pa; ' 
plies  a  real  increase  In  performar  ce 
Creep" — the  increase  in  the  numt>er 
lor  oflBcers — and  "top  to  tall" — 
in  the  number  of  officers — are 
Inflation,  and  so  are  the  increased 
tendant  on  the  shift  from  military 
employment. 

But  it  does  not  require 
see   that   such    pay    Increases 
creases  In  the  real  resources  available 
Pentagon  and  therefore  are  not 
flatlonary.  Finally,  for  Its  price  ( 
DOD  uses  an  index  erf  federal 
rises  fast«r  than  the  consumer 
Federal  purchases  Include  weapons 
whose  costs  escalate  rapidly.  Thers 
dency  to  count  such  costs  as  inflafion 
than  an  Increase  in  the  real 
to  produce  an  Individual  weapons 
sum.  any  DOD  boasts  about  the 
sions  of  the  budget  should  be 
the  gravest  suspicion. 
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the  WWMCC8  (Worldwide  MUltary  Control 
and  Command  System)  will  keep  him  In 
touch,  "no  matter  where  he  may  be — In  the 
White  House,  Camp  David.  San  Clemente,  Key 
Biscay ne,  or  airborne." 
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The  substantial  increases  In  this  year's 
budget  are  not  due  to  a  sudden  change  of 
heart  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  a  strik- 
ing shift  In  strategic  thinking.  They  are. 
rather,  consequences  of  past  decisions.  The 
Jumps  in  the  Procurement  and  the  Research, 
Development.  Test  and  Evaluation  (R&D) 
budgets  of  6  percent  and  12  percent  respec- 
tively are  logical  outcomes  of  hasty  projects 
started  within  the  last  five  years  to  com- 
pensate for  the  collapse  of  the  Vietnam  war 
boom.  The  rise  In  the  R&D  budget  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  for  it  represents  addi- 
tions to  mUltary  know-how.  All  of  It  goes 
toward  the  enhanceTnent  rather  than  the 
maintenance  of  military  capacity.  Since  the 
early  Sixties  the  R&D  budget  has  been  con- 
stant or  falling  In  real  terms. 

Its  rise  this  year.  Just  as  in  the  early  Six- 
ties—and indeed  in  the  early  Fifties — repre- 
sents a  new  phase  in  the  arms  race,  a  quan- 
tum leap  in  future  arms  spending  conse- 
quent upon  decisions  taken  to  solve  the  in- 
dustrial difficulties  of  1968-1972.  The  R&D 
appropriation  reverberates  throughout  the 
entire  budget  of  which  It  seems  merely  one 
small  part.  An  Increase  In  R&D  of  12  percent 
this  year  Implies  a  much  larger  Increase  in 
total  spending  In  the  future.  Schleslnger 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  if  there  is  a  favorable  SALT  agreement 
and  if  the  force  structure  is  kept  constant 
the  budget  will  increase  by  five  or  six  billion 
dollars  a  year.  But  the  expansion  implied  by 
the  increase  In  the  R&D  budget  suggests  that 
the  growth  will  be  at  least  twice  that  size. 

These  Increases  flow  from  the  decision  to 
preserve  a  capacity  to  make  armaments; 
such  a  decision  is  also  a  decision  to  expand 
that  capacity  Indefinitely.  A  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, and  above  aU  to  develop  a  modem 
weapons  system  Involves  scientists,  special- 
ized equipment,  plant,  machinery,  and  skilled 
workers  who  have  to  be  continuously  em- 
ployed. But  continuous  employment  also 
means  continuous  expansion.  Employment 
of  scientists  produces  technological  advances. 
More  Importantly  these  advances  are  ac- 
tually applied  since  corporations  can  only 
continue  to  sell  their  weapons  if  they  pos- 
sess attractive  improvements  over  old 
weapons.  They  must  offer  something  better 
than  their  competitors,  something  the  mUl- 
tary can  Justify  to  Congress. 

But  such  improvements  cost  more  money. 
Each  new  weapons  system  takes  more  people 
and  materials  to  build  than  Its  predecessor. 
And  although  the  number  of  weapons  may 
be  narrowed,  this  rarely  compensates  for  the 
Increase  in  cost  to  the  Pentagon.  This  year's 
budget,  for  example,  includes  $2,043  billion 
for  the  acquisition  of  Trident  submarines 
as  part  of  the  $13.5  bUlion  program  for  ten 
submarines.  The  total  acquisition  cost  of 
forty-one  Polaris  submarines.  Trident's  pred- 
ecessor m  the  period  1959-1967.  was  only 
$13.9  billion.  The  budget  also  includes  provi- 
sion for  an  alternative  succcssot  to  Polaris, 
the  Nsu-whal  submarine. 

What  has  come  into  being  is  the  system 
known  as  the  foUow-on.  The  system  started 
in  the  late  Forties  when  new  procurement 
decisions  were  Uken  to  prevent  the  total 
collapse  of  specialized  defense  companies 
such  as  Boeing,  Raytheon,  and  Bath  Iron 
Works  of  Maine.  Boeing  began  to  develop 
the  B-47  bomber  and  Raytheon  the  Sparrow 
and  Hawk  mlssUes  which  have  kept  It  going 
to  this  day.  ($100  mUllon  Is  Included  in  this 
years  budget  for  Hawks.)  The  full  Impact 
of  these  decisions  was  obscured  by  the 
Korean  War.  After  the  peak  of  that  war  the 
defense  budget  has  never  fallen  below  $40 
bUllon.  (In  1950  it  was  $14  bUllon.) 


These  projects  were  followed  by  others  in 
expensive  succession.  For  Boeing,  the  Minute- 
man  followed  the  B-62  strategic  bomber, 
which  followed  the  B-47.  Between  1952  and 
1973  Newport  News's  yards  have  produced  no 
fewer  than  seven  carriers,  each  bigger  and 
better  than  the  last,  bow  to  stern,  in  the 
best  follow-on  tradition.  Lockheed  developed 
a  notorious  (for  cost  over-runs  and  allied 
misfortunes)  series  of  heavy  transport 
planes;  the  most  recent  being  the  C-5A. 

The  Idea  that  each  weapons  system  must 
have  a  follow-on  has  become  self -perpetuat- 
ing. Each  corporation  has  a  planning  group 
whose  sole  function  Is  to  choose  suitable 
successors  for  weapons  currently  being  pro- 
duced and  which  maintains  close  contact 
with  consorts  in  the  mUltary.  The  planning 
procedure  is  supposed  to  be  an  exercise  In 
prediction.  In  actual  fact,  because  of  the 
Intimate  relationship  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices It  becomes  a  self-fulflUing  prophecy. 
Even  so  the  system  has  not  worked  smoothly, 
and  It  has  taken  periodic  Industrial  crises 
to  Initiate  the  full  range  of  new  projects. 

The  first  wave  of  weapons  production  after 
the  Second  World  War  began  to  subside  in 
the  late  Fifties.  In  the  resulting  trough  a 
plethora  of  new  projects  was  introduced, 
hence  promoting  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  Kennedy  and  McNamara  when  they  made 
some  efforts  to  control  defense  spending  in 
the  early  Sixties. 
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To  soothe  those  appalled  by  such  expendi- 
ture the  Pentagon  applies  a  salve  called  the 
High-Low  Mix:  the  addition  to  many  expen- 
sive projects  of  many  relatively  "cheap"'  proj- 
ects. This  satisfies  defeated  competitors  for 
the  big  contracts  and  gives  congressmen  a 
saucy  whiff  of  military  parsimony.  The  Nar- 
whal submarine  and  the  Strategic  cruise  mis- 
sile fit  this  category  as  does  the  A-10  close 
air  support  aircraft,  which  costs  $270  mlUion. 
Of  course  the  Procurement  and  the  R&D 
appropriations  are  not  the  only  items  in  the 
budget.  They  Jointly  account  for  30  percent 
of   it.  But  a  weapons  system  means  much 
more  than  Just  its  acquisition  cost.  It  takes 
fifty  men,  for  instance,  to  make  up  a  field 
organization  to  repair  and  service  a  single 
military  aircraft.  The  cost  of  a  submarine 
will  be  multiplied  several  times  over  in  re- 
pair and  overhaiil  costs  during  its  lifetime. 
Every  new  generation  of  weapons  costs  more 
and   more   to  maintain.   This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  budget 
increased  10  percent  this  year.  And  then  we 
must  not  forget  the  saUors  and  the  pUots 
and  the  planners.  For  the  aUr  force  and  navy 
"force  structures" — the  term  used  to  indi- 
cate the  composition,  size,  and  hierarchy  of 
various   sections   of  the   armed   forces— are 
buUt    around    particular    weapons    systems. 
(The  army  presents  a  different  case  since 
numbers    of    men    or    numbers    of    combat 
troops  determine  the  size  of  the  Procurement 
budget.  But  naturaUy  the  army  has  to  keep 
in  step  with  navy  and  air  force  budgetary 
victories.  So  this  year  it  gets  an  extra  third 
of  a  division.) 

Students  of  bureaucratic  politics.  It  should 
be  noted,  are  not  happy  with  the  argument 
for  the  potency  of  industrial  requirements. 
The  B-1,  they  say,  was  ordered  to  maintain 
strategic  bombing  missions  for  the  air  force : 
the  air  force's  manifest  destiny  is  to  bomb. 
But  such  an  answer  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  the  defense  In- 
dustry— the  fact  that  arms  companies  must 
go  on  producing  bigger  and  better  weapons 
If  they  are  to  survive.  It  fails  to  explain  why 
the  useful  life  of  a  weapons  system  should 
correspond  so  aptly  to  the  manufacturing 
cycle  of  weapons  systems,  or  why  armed  serv- 
ices should  prefer  fewer  and  larger  weapons 
when  more  weapons  would  maintain  a  larger 
force  structure. 

Bureaucratic  politics  is  merely  the  medium 
through  which  Industrial  competition  reaches 
the  highest  levels  of  government.  The  intense 


battle  to  maintain  force  structures  is  in  fact 
an  Industrial  battle,  since  the  maintenance 
of  a  particular  mUltary  function — such  as 
strategic  bombing — supports  a  whole  host  of 
weapons  systems,  which  In  turn  keep  the  in- 
dustry alive.  Orumman  Is  a  navy  corporation; 
Boeing  is  an  air  force  corporation.  Competi- 
tion between  them,  based  on  different  "capa- 
bUitie«,"  gets  translated  into  InterBervtce  ri- 
valry ostensibly  about  differing  weapons  spec- 
ifications. This  la  turn  appears  before  the 
public  as  arguments  about  strategic  doctrine. 

Another  way  to  see  the  irrelevancy  of 
strategic  doctrine  is  to  note  that  sup- 
posedly gigantic  changes  is  world  poli- 
tics have  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
habits  of  the  military  bureaucracy.  What 
greater  change  than  from  cold  war  to 
detente — from  "the  era  of  confrontation 
to  the  era  of  negotiation?"  And  yet  no 
one's  Job  Is  threatened — changes  should 
not  be  aJlowed  to  go  that  far.  To  Quote 
Ms.  Kaldor  and  Mr.  Cockbum  again: 

The  SALT  agreements  are  being  negoti- 
ated to  inatltntlonallse  the  arms  race.  So  far 
as  mflltary  expenditure  is  concerned  SALT 
is  a  prop  rather  than  an  axe.  Indeed  SALT 
op-na  ^p  an  immenae  vista  of  bargaining 
chips  to  be  acquired.  The  public  Is  supposed 
to  believe — in  so  far  as  It  can  bring  itself 
to  read  about  SALT  at  all — that  the  Admin- 
istration Is  maMng  progress  toward  a  safer 
worW  (or  that,  per  contra,  only  the  vigi- 
lance of  Scoop  Jackson  Is  saving  the  coun- 
try fnxB  unprotected  prostration).  Such 
UlU8l6ns  and  disputes  do  not  inflict  any  dam- 
age on  the  $00  blllioa  defense  budget.  "Ad- 
vances" or  "setback*"  in  political  detente 
have  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  world 
military  arsenals.  These  have  a  momentum 
of  their  own  and  keep  on  growing. 

But  the  best  way  to  understand  the 
real  causes  of  military  spending  deci- 
sions Is  to  stand  back  for  a  second  from 
current  arguments  over  specific  weapon 
systems  and  observe  the  overall  pattern 
of  military  spending  in  historical  per- 
spective. U  we  take  the  trouble  to  do  this, 
we  note  a  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween new  weapons  systems  and  the 
times  when  large  military  industries  are 
looking  for  something  to  do.  This  Is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  "follow-on."  To 
quote  again: 

The  idea  that  each  weapons  system  must 
have  a  follow-on  has  become  self -perpetuat- 
ing. Bach  corporation  has  a  planning  group 
whoee  bouI  function  is  to  choose  strttable 
STwcessors  !«»•  weapons  currently  being  pro- 
Ouoed  and  which  main  tains  dose  contact 
with  oonsorta  In  the  milltMy.  The  planning 
procedure  la  axtppoaed  to  be  an  ecerdae  in 
prediction.  In  actual  fact,  because  of  the  in- 
timate relatlenshlp  with  the  armed  services 
It  becomes  a  aelf-fulfimag  propitecj.  Xven  so 
the  system  ham  not  worked  amoothly,  aod  it 
has  taken  periodic  industrial  orlsee  to  initi- 
ate the  fuU  range  of  new  projects. 
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HON.  JIM  MARTIN'S  OPINION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP    WORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  have 
received  a  record  22,860  responses  from 
my  1974  opinion  questionnaire  mailed  to 
Ninth  District  constituents  in  April.  That 
tops  the  previous  record  of  21,479  returns 
as  well  as  the  20,644  responses  to  my  1973 
questionnaire. 

The  questionnaire  covered  10  specific 
topics  of  national  concern,  and  one  gen- 
eral question  allowing  respondents  to 
list  the  major  national  issues  as  they  see 
them. 

Of  nearly  23,000  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, 25  percent  listed  inflation  and 
the  cost  of  living  as  the  No.  1  national 
issue.  71181  was  followed  by  the  energy 
crisis  and  fuel  shortages. 

Watergate  and  impeachment  were 
listed  as  the  No.  3  national  issue  by  ques- 
tionnaire respondents,  including  both 
supporters  and  critics  of  the  President. 

Busing  was  listed  as  the  fourth  ranked 
national  issue,  followed  by  honesty  in 
government — other  than  Watergate — 
crime  and  drug  abuse,  aiMl  concern  with 
Federal  spending  and  big  government. 

The  No.  1  discussion  topic  today  is 
the  question  of  Impeaching  President 
Nixon.  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  wait  until 
all  the  evidence  is  presented  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  before  making  any  Judg- 
ment about  ttie  President's  gunt  or  inno- 
cence. This  position  would  seem  to  be 
reflected  in  the  questionnaire  returns, 
with  55  percent  of  the  people  saying  the 
President  should  not  be  impeached  based 
on  the  accusations  against  him  and  his 
responses  to  them;  S2  percent  said 
they  favor  Impeachment  and  12  per- 
cent said  they  were  •andeclded  on  the 
issue.  While  my  mall  has  predominately 
favored  impeachment,  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  are  almost  2-to-l  against 
it. 

The  question  regarding  wage-iKlce 
controls  also  generated  a  mixed  reactioo. 
with  50  percent  calling  for  an  end  to 
contrels,  and  33  percent  in  favor  of  re- 
taining them. 

On  questions  covering  reduction  of  the 
Federal  Budget  to  curb  defkut  spending, 
respondents  said  they  want  to  see  social 
programs  cut  lite  margin  on  this  issue 
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was  better  than  S-to-1.  As  for  defense 
programs,  41  percent  of  the  people  fa- 
vored spending  reductions  in  this  sector, 
while  35  percent  opposed  defense  budget 
cuts.  A  clear  majority — 65  percent — said 
they  were  flatly  opposed  to  any  tax  in- 
crease to  balance  the  budget.  However, 
28  percent  said  they  were  undecided  on 
this  issue. 

We  had  several  very  timely  questions 
on  fuel  and  energy  subjects.  Seventy-six 
p^cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  be- 
lieve fuel  supplies  can  be  increased  to 
meet  our  needs  without  further  price  in- 
creases, and  they  said  they  favor  legisla- 
tion requiring  oil  companies  to  make  dis- 
closures about  their  profits,  reserves,  and 
stockpiles.  The  only  other  measure 
favored  against  the  oil  companies,  how- 
ever, was  an  "excess  profits"  tax.  Over- 
all, there  seemed  to  be  a  general  skep- 
ticism about  the  authenticity  of  the  gaso- 
line shortages.  My  own  study,  as  I  have 
reported  before,  convinces  me  the  short- 
age is  real  and  will  affect  us  for  decades 
to  come. 

A  sizable  majority  of  respondents — bet- 
ter than  2  to  1 — were  opposed  to  Federal 
tax  funds  being  used  to  help  finance 
Presidential  and  congressional  elections. 
By  a  margin  of  5  to  1,  those  returning  the 
questionnaires  said  they  were  opposed 
to  Government  employee  strikes. 

One  question  on  busing  was  identical 
in  wording  to  the  1973  questionnaire.  Of 
those  responding,  76  percent  favor  the 
c(Histltuti<»ial  amendmoit  to  prohibit 
forced  busing,  essentially  repeating  the 
78  percent  support  of  1973. 

Another  subject  repeated  from  1973 
was  anmesty,  but  with  a  changed  con- 
text. A  year  ago,  only  one  respondent  in 
five  fa'vored  unconditional  amnesty  for 
draft  dodgers.  Now,  two  out  of  five  will 
supyport  amnesty,  conditional  upon  some 
alternate  pT*llc  service. 

This  questionnaire  has  been  very 
valuable,  keeping  me  abreast  of  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. It  has  been  a  valid  way  to  gage 
the  opinions  of  oonstituents,  offering 
everyone  a  chance  to  register  his  or  her 
attitudes  without  having  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  small  random  sample. 

While  I  must  personally  weigh  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  blQ  In  de- 
ciding how  to  vote  on  it,  taking  into  ac- 
count any  amendmeuts  aocompanying 
the  measure  to  the  floor,  it  is  helpful  to 
hove  the  thinking  of  the  peaplt  1  repre- 
sent So  I  thank  aU  those  who  took  the 
time  to  share  their  views  with  me  on 
these  key  issues. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


res 


1  Impuchmcnl:  On    the    basis    ol    Mcusttioiit    ^uiut 
President  Ntaon  im)  his  responses  to  them,  do  you  fevor 

his  unpMchMnnir 32 

2.  Wage-price  controU:  Do  you  belisye  that  tin*  prire  km- 

trols  should  be  CTiitinuetfT 33 

1  Fuel  siiMl*    Do  yoii  beluve  IHit  liiel  suopliM  caii 'k«' 
inuaMid  u  meet  aiu   Mtds  miUmtl  iMMwr  piie* 

increeses? „  7g 

«.  En«»gy  inlwinatioa:  Os  y«u  (aver  lafMition  "ra«oirtii"e«" 
fantpwues  lo  disekaa  their  praMs,  reserves  aad  stock- 
piles?  ^ _  7( 

5.  Cnefgy  eofitrete:  In  deahng  wilh'theeiwrn  crisis,  do  yoo 
fairof— 

Less  Governmant  controla? 37 

Wore  Oovei iiiiient  caritiots?... ...  32 

NattaolUrvaiaiidfasr '...  K 

Gasoline  rationing  (coupons)? 13 

An  excess  profits  tax7 51 


T«o 

UnOQcidcd 

55 

u 

SO 

u 

11 

12 

U 

12 
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M 

33 

35 

4S 

39 

53 

34 

21 

28 

Yes 


Ms    Undacidsd 


«.  Federal  budfet:  The  new  Federal  bedgat  skowt  a  Mkitat 
{9.O(M],0O0. 000.  To  cut  this  daficft  apemitat,  *»  pm 
la»or— RedMcinf  detense  progiana? . 

ftedueani  social  programsT 

InciaatHig  taMs  il  budget  cuTs  are  ImuffideittT 

T.  Ctmpstpi  funding:  Should  Prestdentiat  and  eonf 

(•inpaicm  be  financed  by  Federal  [m  tuwts?. 
I.  CieDernnient  strikes:  Do  ycu  tavor  legislation  that  1 

Jive  Government  employees  the  rigtrt  To  slrlkdT 

9.  Amnesty  ShouM  those  men  w4to  Ian  tiM  catiiitryia  aeaid 
ewlilary  service  be  granted  amnesty  it  they  pertorm  public 

service  jobs  lo(  2  years?, 

10.  Bosiiw :  Oo  too  terot  a  constito1wi»l  inttndmefit  »*tdi 
Mould  prohibit  the  busug  ot  ■ekaalcWklraa  to  aMwa  a 
lactal  balance? . 
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PAUL  DUKE  JOINS  PJDBLIC 
TELEVISION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElTrATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1  )74 

Sp  taker. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr. 
Duke,  foimer  NBS  News 
correspondent,  recently  joined 
tlonal  Public  Affairs  Center 
sion  as  its  Washington  correst>ondent 

Paul  Duke  has  long  been 
and  highly  respected  journalist 
Itol  Hill,  and  I  know  that 
vision  will  benefit  enormous^i' 
wide     experience     and 
ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at 
In  the  Record  a  statement  issued 
National  Public  Affairs  Centqr 
vision  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
pointment. 

The  statement  follows: 
Paul  Dttkk:  NPACT  Correspondent 
corres]  tondent 


Paul 

c(^ngressional 

the  Na- 

for  Televl- 

ident. 

familiar 

on  Cap- 

imblic  tele- 

from  his 

detnonstrat«d 

this  point 
by  the 
for  Tele- 
Duke's  ap- 


y«ar 


9  19, 


a]  peared 
Press, 


Dulce 


Intervtesrs 


Paul  Duke  Is  the  new 
public  television  In  Washington 
his  new  position  earlier  this 
years  of  monitoring  the  federal 
and  Its  activities. 

A   seasoned   political   reporter 
came  to  the  capital   in    1957  as 
with  the  Associated  Press.  He  Joli  ed 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  1 
Congress,  and  in  1966  became 
correspondent  for  NBC  news. 

While  with  NBC.  Mr.  Duke 
quently  on  "Today,"  "Meet  the 
Nightly  News,"  and  various  NB<: 
cials.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
coverage  every  year  since   1960 
member  of  the  NBC  reporting  tea4i 
tlonal   political   conventions    in 
and  1972. 

As  correspondent  for  the 
Affairs  Center  for  Television 
erator     of     NPACT's     critically 
weekly     news    analysis    series 
Week    In    Review    and 
government   figures   and    other 
on    the    weekly    Washington 
series. 

He  also  reporte  regularly  on 
for  Washington  Connection,  a  n« 
signed  to  emphasize  the  impact 
era!    government   on   the   everyday 
Americans. 

His  many  contacts  on  Capitol 
enabled  him  to  score  a  number 
Important  stories.  He  was  the 
to  predict  that  L.  Patrick  Gray  3d 
rector  of  the  FBI,  was  In  trouble 
ate  and  might  not  be  confirmed  aj 
He  was  the  first  to  report  that 
Govern  was  ready  to  drop  Thom4s 
as  his  running  mate  In  1972,  and 
port  that  McGovern  had  decided 
Shrlver  as  the  new  Vice  Presidential 

Paul  Duke's  understanding  of 
can  political  system  and  his 
Ing  reporting  have  earned  him 
of  political   figures,   fellow 
the  American  public.  He   was 
year  by  Virginia's  Governor  UnwAod 
at  a  state  dinner  for  34  distinguished 
lans  who  have  achieved  success 
theatre,  music,  and  scholarshio 
1973,  he  was  presented   with  "an 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  from 
slty  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Dtike  was  cited  as  among 
respected  television  Joumallsta 
and  objectivity  In  a  1970  poll  on 
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television  news  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Joiimalism. 

Duke,  47,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Richmond,  where  he  received  a  BJl.  In 
English  In  1948.  He  lives  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Janet  Johnston,  and  their  11-year- 
old  son  in  Bethesda,  Md. 


June  lOy  1974. 


EULOGY  OF  DUKE  ELLINGTON 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OF    MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
death  of  the  world-renowed  musician, 
composer  and  arranger,  Edward  Kennedy 
"Duke"  Ellington,  whose  talents  rendered 
him  a  giant  in  the  popular  music  world 
over  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century. 

There  are  many  tilings  to  say  in  be- 
half of  Duke  Ellington's  kind  of  music. 
But  one  was  simply  its  unique  quality. 
He  was  truly  one  of  a  kind,  with  that 
special  sound  which  nobody  else  could 
master.  In  psissing  on,  he  leaves  a  legacy 
of  beauty  unmatched  in  the  rich  tradi- 
tions of  American  culture. 

The  history  of  American  jazz  music 
goes  back  a  mite  fiui;her  than  the  life  of 
Duke  Ellington,  but  not  by  very  much. 
The  first  New  Orleans  jazz  b£md  to  be  so 
designated  was  that  of  the  legendary 
coronetlst  Buddy  Bolden,  who  did  not 
attract  attention  outside  his  own  neigh- 
borhood imtil  about  12  years  preceding 
Ellington's  birth  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
1899. 

By  the  time  Duke  Ellington  was  20  he 
was  a  bandleader  in  Washington,  looking 
for  a  chance  at  the  big  time  in  New  York. 
In  1923  he  arranged  the  first  New  York 
job  for  his  band  and  was  soon  on  his 
way  to  prominence  as  a  broadcasting  and 
recording  artist,  during  extended  engage- 
ments at  Barron's,  in  Harlem,  and  the 
Kentucky  Club  at  Broadway  and  49th, 
Late  in  1927  he  was  signed  for  what  be- 
came a  successful  5-year  run  at  Harlem's 
famed  Cotton  Club. 

The  growing  popularity  of  radio  in  the 
thirties  worked  to  Ellington's  advantage 
during  his  association  with  the  Cotton 
Club,  and  the  influence  of  the  phono- 
graph rendered  him  a  star  in  England 
and  Europe,  as  Well  as  in  America.  His 
first  European  tour,  in  1933.  was  a  thun- 
derous success,  and  upon  his  return  he 
and  his  band  were  signed  to  perform  in 
several  moving  pictures. 

The  coming  of  the  swing  music  era  of 
the  midthirties  permitted  others  such 
as  Benny  Goodman.  Count  Basie,  Artie 
Shaw,  and  Tommy  Dorsey  to  challenge 
Ellington  as  the  outstanding  dance  band 
leader  in  the  country.  But  when  the 
swing  craze  faded  In  the  early  forties,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  others.  Elling- 
ton survived,  even  surging  to  new  heights, 
once  again  attracting  international  at- 
tention. 

It  was  the  nature  of  Duke  Ellington 
to  elicit  the  loyalty  of  his  musicians,  and 
to  maintain  the  same  personnel,  with 
only  slight  variation,  over  many,  many 


years.  Such  great  jazz  names  as  Johnny 
Hodges.  Ben  Webster,  Joe  Nant<Mi,  Harry 
Carney,  Rex  Stewart,  Lawrence  Brown, 
and  Sonny  Greer  were  associated  with 
Ellington  through  most  of  the  1920's,  the 
30  s.  the  40  s.  the  50 's.  and  the  60 's 
Charles  "Cootie"  Williams,  who  rose  to 
fame  with  EUington  In  the  1930's,  had 
his  own  band  for  quite  a  spell,  but  12 
years  ago  returned  to  the  Ellington  cor- 
ral, and  was  there  at  the  finish.  Harry 
Carney,  the  greatest  baritone  saxophone 
player  in  jazz  history,  was  the  malmtay 
of  the  Ellington  reed  section  all  the  way, 
from  1926  to  1974.  The  loyalty  of  leader- 
ship to  personnel  and  personnel  to  lead- 
ership was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
musical  significance. 

As  he  had  capitalized  on  the  radio  for 
publicity  purposes,  in  the  early  days  of 
its  existence,  Ellington  also  was  to  capi- 
talize on  the  phonograph  record,  above 
and  beyond  all  other  jazz  musicians. 
Signed  always  to  play  for  one  of  the  sev- 
eral major  recording  companies,  he  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  his  talented  side- 
men  to  record  on  their  own,  for  what- 
ever company  was  interested.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  hundreds  of  records  released 
under  EUingrton's  name  are  matched  in 
brilliance  and  musical  importance  by 
those  released  under  the  names  of 
Johnny  Hodges.  Cootie  Williams,  Rex 
Stewart,  and  Barney  Bigard.  accom- 
panied by  Ellington  personnel. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  career, 
Duke  Ellington  performed  in  recording 
studios  more  than  300  times  and  pro- 
duced nearly  1,500  record  sides  or  tracks, 
not  counting  alternate  masters,  unissued 
sides  and  the  recordings  of  his  side- 
man — in  which  the  Diike  was  frequently 
engaged,  on  piano — and  not  counting 
hundreds  of  records  and  tapes  made  at 
concerts  or  dances.  What  is  even  more 
astonishing  is  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  recordings  comprised  his  own  com- 
positions. In  terms  of  mere  numbers,  El- 
lington rates  alongside  two  other  pro- 
lific musical  creators,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  and  Heitor  Villa-Lobos. 

Mere  quantity  is  hardly  the  distin- 
guishing factor,  however.  It  is  the  qual- 
ity that  matters — the  quality  of  these 
thousands  of  Ellington  recwdings;  the 
countless  musical  innovations  embodied 
in  them;  the  music  that  remains,  indeli- 
bly Imbedded  in  our  memories. 

Perhaps  no  recording  artist  associated 
with  the  jazz  music  tradition  was  re- 
sponsible for  so  many  unique  musical 
cameos  and  vignettes,  defying  imitation 
and  repetition.  Each  Ellington  recording 
has  a  way  of  creating  its  own  musical 
universe,  never  to  be  duplicated.  For  the 
jazz  musician,  the  release  of  the  phono- 
graph record  is  tantamoimt  to  publica- 
tion. And  as  the  most  published  musi- 
cian of  his  time,  in  this  sense,  Ellington 
fulfilled  his  hearts  purpose  to  the  hilt. 

In  the  area  of  live  performance,  El- 
lington was  to  encounter  the  same  prob- 
lems as  his  fellow  big-band  leaders  In 
the  entertainment  world — the  demise  of 
vaudeville  and  the  theater  stage-show, 
the  rise  of  the  vocal  soloist  as  the  main 
staple  of  nightclub  entertainment,  the 
long  success  of  small-band  rock  and  roll, 
and  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
fox-trot  from  the  dance  hall  scene. 
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In  the  1950's,  when  popular  interest  in 
big  dance  bands  dropped  so  low  that  all 
but  a  handful  gave  up  completely,  or 
took  to  working  on  a  part-time  basis, 
Ellington  kept  going,  despite  the  finan- 
cial gamble  involved. 

From  1956  to  1971  he  and  his  band 
touied  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
performing  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Par 
East,  and  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  as 
well  as  Africa.  South  America,  and  Eu- 
rope. In  many  engagements  on  these 
various  foreign  ventures  the  orchestra 
was  booked  in  the  great  concert  halls, 
exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  15-piece 
innovation  of  the  symphony  orchestra, 
which  in  a  sense  it  was. 

As  a  composer.  Ellington  was  respon- 
sible for  more  than  1.500  pieces  of  music, 
ranging  from  popular  standards  such  as 
"Do  Nothing  Till  You  Hear  From  Me, " 
"Sophisticated  Lady,"  "Don't  Get 
Aroimd  Much  Any  More,"  and  "Satin 
Doll,"  to  moving-picture  themes,  ballet, 
classical,  and  sacred  music. 

Name  your  musical  category,  Duke 
Ellington  was  its  leader.  In  the  words  of 
composer  and  conductor  Leonard  Bern- 
stein: 

The  Duke  was  not  only  a  remarkable  com- 
poser and  performer,  but  was  In  himself  a 
significant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican music. 

Because  of  its  beginning  in  the  world 
of  saloons,  and  slums,  jazz  music  took  a 
long  time  acquiring  respectability  and 
acceptance,  as  did  also  jazz  musicians 
and  composers. 

Final  acceptance  came  late  in  Ufe  to 
Duke  Ellington,  but  not  too  late  for  him 
to  enjoy  it.  He  was  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  in  1969  and 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  in  1973. 

He  is  gone  now,  and  will  do  no  more 
creating.  The  vibrant  genius  of  his  life  is 
stilled  at  least.  Unlike  most  of  us.  how- 
ever, he  has  been  able  to  leave  a  portion 
of  his  genius  for  posterity — the  vastness 
of  his  recorded  works  and  his  published 
songs  which  will  charm  and  thrill  the 
music  lovers  of  the  world  for  centuries 
to  come. 


NA-nONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  presently  conducting  hearings  on 
national  health  insurance.  The  debate 
which  is  taking  place  is  of  crucial  im- 
portance for  all  Americans. 

In  fiscal  1973,  this  Nation  spent  $94.1 
billion  for  health  and  medical  care — S'/z 
times  the  amount  spent  in  1960  and  al- 
most 8  times  the  amoimt  spent  in  1950. 
The  average  health  bill  for  each  Amer- 
ican increased  300  percent  over  the  aver- 
age health  bill  in  1960  and  increased 
more  than  500  percent  over  the  amount 
in  1950. 

Although  there  has  been  a  significant 
growth  in  volvmtary  health  insurance  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  n. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

only  about  four-fifths  of  the  population 
under  age  65  had  either  hospital  or  surg- 
ical health  insurance  or  both  at  the  end 
of  1972.  The  percentages  were  lower  for 
nonhospital-associated  health  care — 176 
percent  were  covered  for  X-ray  and  lab- 
oratory examinations.  51  percent  for  of- 
fice and  home  visits,  58  percent  for  out- 
of-hospital  prescription  drugs,  21.5  per- 
cent for  nursing  home  care,  and  9.5  per- 
cent for  dental  care. 

In  fact,  about  20  percent  of  the  civilian 
population  under  age  65 — representing 
some  38  million  persons — were  still 
wholly  unprotected  in  1972.  Dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  these  were  children 
and  the  poor.  The  lower  a  person's  fam- 
ily income,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  have 
health  insurance. 

Finally,  even  those  persons  with  insur- 
ance coverage  incur  significant  out-of- 
pocket  health  expenses.  Although  such 
expenses  vary  substantially  by  age,  when 
all  ages  are  summarized  together,  the 
average  personal  health  care  bill  in  fis- 
cal 1973  was  $375  per  person.  Individuals 
paid  directly  $132  or  35  percent  of  this 
amoimt.  The  remainder  was  paid  by  pri- 
vate health  insurance,  $96  or  26  percent; 
philanthropy  and  industry.  $5  or  1  per- 
cent; and  the  Government.  $142  or  38 
percent. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  national  health  program  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  must  satisfy  certain  goals.  Accord- 
ingly, such  a  program  should: 

Insure  the  availability  and  accessibil- 
ity of  high  quality,  comprehensive  health 
care; 

Protect  the  traditional  rights  of  free 
choice  of  patient  and  physician; 

Provide  for  universal  financial  access 
to  health  care; 

Establish  a  uniform  standard  of  bene- 
fits; 

Provide  effective  measures  to  control 
the  quality  and  cost  of  health  care; 

Insure  against  an  unnecessarily  large 
and  cumbersome  bureaucracy;  and 

Make  provision  for  the  reform  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system. 

The  full  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  persons,  and  orga- 
nizations directly  involved  in  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care,  and  other  interested 
parties  will  be  required  to  insure  that 
these  ends  are  achieved.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this,  I  believe  that 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  that 
which  is  good  in  our  present  health  care 
delivery  system.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  be  afraid  to  modify  that 
system  to  insure  the  satisfaction  of  these 
goals. 

THE   PROPOSALS 

Twelve  major  health  insurance  pro- 
posals have  been  introduced  thus  far. 
All  of  them  incorporate  varying  degrees 
of  coverage;  some  set  up  new  mechanisms 
or  bureaucracies  for  administration, 
others  offer  only  an  extension  of  ongoing 
health  programs.  Of  the  12,  the  sidmin- 
istration's  bill,  the  Kennedy-GriflQths 
bill,  the  Kennedy-Mills  compromise,  and 
the  Long-Ribicoff  cat£istrophic  measure 
have  received  primary  attention. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION  S    BII-L- 


CHIP 


The  comprehensive  health  insurance 
program.  CHIP,  developed  and  supported 
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by  the  Nixon  administration,  will  not  ac- 
complish the  goals  I  outlined  above. 
Under  CHIP,  with  the  exception  of  medi- 
care, eUglbiUty  would  change  with 
changes  in  employment  status,  income, 
health  risk,  and  State  residence.  There 
would  be  no  imiform  program  providing 
the  same  benefits  for  all  persons.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  likely  that,  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  program,  less-educated, 
low-income  persons  would  "fall  through 
the  cracks  '  and  end  up  with  no  health 
insurance  coverage. 

CHIP  incorporates  three  separate 
plans  to  provide  for  comprehensive  cov- 
erage: a  modified  medicare  plan,  cover- 
ing the  aged;  a  mandated  employee 
health  insurance  plan — EHIP — covering 
the  majority  of  the  Nation's  population, 
and  offered  through  the  place  of  employ- 
ment; and  the  assisted  health  insurance 
plan — AHIP — designed  for  lower-income 
persons  and  those  not  covered  under 
EHIP. 

Under  the  modified  medicare  program. 
cost  sharing  or  out-of-pocket  expenses 
would  increase — particularly  for  hospital 
coverage.  In  addition,  coverage  mider 
medicare  for  low-income  persons  would 
be  income  related. 

The  requirements  of  the  employer 
health  insurance  program,  which  would 
mandate  the  purchase  of  health  insur- 
ance by  employers,  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  costs  for  small,  mar- 
ginal, and  low-wage  employers,  despite  a 
Federal  subsidy,  which  would  decUne  in 
amount  over  the  first  5  years.  The  burden 
upon  employers  would  be  such  that  they 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  low- 
income  heads  of  famiUes  to  obtain  regu- 
lar full-time  employment.  Employers 
v.culd  prefer  employees  who  would  elect 
to  do  without  health  insurance  coverage; 
ineligible  part-time  rather  than  full-time 
workers;  single  persons  rather  than 
heads  of  families;  and  temporary  rather 
than  full-time  help. 

Under  the  assisted  health  insurance 
program,  there  would  not  be  one  uni- 
form. Federal  program.  Instead,  a  series 
of  State  programs  would  be  established 
under  Federal  standards  and  guidelines. 
In  addition,  although  AHIP  would  re- 
place medicaid,  it  would  reduce  benefits 
for  some  and  would  increase  cost  shar- 
ing, which  would  serve  as  a  deterrent,  for 
others. 

Finally,  of  critical  concern,  is  the  fact 
tliat  CHIP  would  rely  heavily  upon  pri- 
vate health  insurance  carriers — an  in- 
dustry whose  track  record  certainly 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  private 
insurance  industry's  administrative  costs 
and  profits  have  increased  by  120  percent 
over  the  last  4  years,  but  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's proposal  makes  no  specific 
provision  for  the  regulation  of  the  in- 
dustry. Indeed,  under  CHIP,  respoiisi- 
bility  for  the  administration  and  regula- 
tion of  the  program — including  private 
health  insurance  carriers — would  fall  to 
the  States. 

THE  KENNEDY-CRIFFITHS  BH-L 

The  Health  Security  Act,  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
woman  Griffiths,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  various  measures  being 
considered.  Virtually  everyone  would  be 
eligible  for  benefits,  which  cover  the  en- 
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tire  range  of  health  services  oflfered  to 
day.  A  major  plus  for  the  Keiiiedy-Qrlf- 
fiths  bill  is  that  it  would  provide  a  man- 
power support  program,  as  well  as  finan- 
cial incentives  for  pliysiciansj  and  other 
health  care  practitioners,  for!  practicing 
in  rural  or  ghetto  areas.  This] is  a  provi- 
sion which  is  sorely  lacking  iii  the  other 
major  proposals  but  which  should  be  a 
primary  consideration.  j 

The  very  scope  of  the  Keniiedy-Grif- 
fiths  legislation,  however,  {^events  it 
from  being  seriously  considered  at  pres- 
ent. The  universal  coverage  pf  the  bill 
provides  that  rich  and  poor  alike  are  eli- 
gible for  the  Identical  care,  without  basis 
of  financial  need.  Yet  no  provision  is  in- 
cluded for  coinsurance  or  deductibles. 
Such  features  are  necessary  co$t  control- 
lers and  help  guard  against  overutiliza- 
tion ;  they  should  be  part  of  aniy  comjwe- 
henslve  national  health  program. 

One  basic  problem  is  its  exorbitant 
cost.  This  would  be  approximately  $67 
billion,  controlled  in  a  health  security 
trust  ftind  and  fxmded  by  a  sccial  secu- 
rity tax  of  3.5  percent  on  the  employer 
and  a  1 -percent  tax  on  the  fiist  $15,000 
income  of  the  employee.  With  projec- 
tions of  an  increasing  social  se  ;urity  tax 
burden,  we  ought  to  move  cautiously  in 
considering  an  additional  tac  of  this 
nature. 

Lastly,  coupled  with  this  c(»st  factor 
is  the  administrative  problem  Inherent 
m  this  bm.  The  Health  Securitr  Act  pro- 
poses a  multilevel  bureaucracy,  housed 
within  HEW,  to  administer  the  program. 
One  needs  only  to  look  at  th»  present 
social  security  system,  with  its  constant 
administrative  problems,  to  kee  what 
roadblocks  could  be  encountered.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  realistic  approach. 

THE  COMPRrHENSrvr   NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUR 
AMCE   ACT    OP    1974 


EXTENSIONS  OF^EMARKS 


This  national  health  insun^ce  pro- 
gram was  recently  Introduced  J^Dintly  by 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Congress- 
man Wilbur  Mills  in  the  sarit  of  a 
compromise.  It  is  an  attempt ^o  incor- 
porate what  they  consider  the!  best  as- 
pects of  all  of  the  proposals  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress,  and  is  deigned  to 
avoid  many  of  the  problems  whlfch  would 
be  created  by  the  adoption  of  the  Nixon 
administration  proposal.  I 

4  There  are  two  major,  conlpoverslal 
portions  of  this  legislation  wliick  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration,  however. 
First,  It  places  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  regulation 
of  national  health  Insurance  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  could  prove  to  be  the  least  effective 
and  efBclent  of  the  proposals  for  admin- 
istration, and  should  be  thorouglily  scru- 
tinized. And  second,  the  proposed  financ- 
ing mechanism  Is  a  3-percent  taj:  on  em- 
ployers' payrolls.  1  percent  on  employees 
earnings.  2.5  percent  or.  Incomfe  of  the 
self-employed,  and  a  2.5  percei^  tax  on 
imeamed  income.  The  tax  base  for  all 
individuals  and  employers,  as  proposed 
would  be  $20,000.  With  the  majority  of 
the  American  population  already  heavily 
burdeiied  by  the  ever-Increasing  social 
secxulty  tax.  we  should  move  eautloudy 
v^en  conatdeiing  this  additional  tax. 


THE      CATASTEOPHIC      HEALTH      INSCKANCE      AND 
MZDICAL    AS8ISTAMCX   RETOBM    ACT 

Better  known  as  the  Long-RibicofT 
proposal,  this  would  offer  protection 
against  the  biggest  of  all  health  care 
costs,  the  catastrophe.  It  also  would 
make  available  a  standardized  private 
health  insurance  policy  for  the  poor.  Un- 
fortunately, this  measure  offers  little  re- 
lief for  the  widest  spectra  of  health  care 
recipients,  and  should  be  viewed,  there- 
fore, as  only  a  first  step  to  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  insurance  program. 

ADEQUATE     HEALTH     CARE     DELIVERY     RESOURCES 

The  focus  on  national  health  insur- 
ance has  diverted  attenUon  away  from 
the  further  development  of  our  health 
care  delivery  system.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  American  people,  however, 
that  ensuring  that  all  persons  will  be 
able  to  afford  health  care  through  the 
enactment  of  national  health  insurance 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  high 
quality,  comprehensive  health  care  serv- 
ices will  be  available  and  accessible 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Nixon  administration  recently 
has  annovmced  a  cutback  in  support  for 
Federal  manpower  programs.  This  is  be- 
ing done,  it  is  explained,  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  trained 
physicians.  However,  although  this  may 
be  true  in  some  specialized  fields,  it  is 
most  certainly  not  true  generally,  and 
the  Federal  Government  must  continue 
to  support  the  existing  health  manpower 
programs,  and  increase  them. 

This  need  is  evidenced  by  the  ever-in- 
creasmg  reliance  upon  foreign  physi- 
cians. In  1972,  there  were  nearly  70  000 
foreign  medical  graduates  pracUcing  in 
the  United  States,  comprising  20  percent 
of  our  active  physician  population.  One 
out  of  every  five  active  physicians  was 
a  graduate  of  a  foreign  medical  school 
and  for  interns  the  proportion  was  con- 
siderably higher. 

Since  1950,  the  total  number  of  pro- 
fessionally active  physicians  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  100,000,  or  ap- 
proximately 54  percent.  In  terms  of  doc- 
tors per  100.000  persons,  the  rate  has 
risen  from  140  In  1950  to  156  In  1972. 
But.  the  proportion  of  all  active  physi- 
cians providing  patient  care  in  ofllce- 
based  pracUce  has  been  decreasing  in  re- 
cent years,  from  109  per  100,000  popu- 
lation to  1950  to  95  to  1972. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  physicians 
per   poptilation   unit   providing  patient 
care  varies  enormously  throughout  the 
country.   For  every   100,000  persons  In 
South  Dakota,  for  example,  there  are  only 
71  physicians  providing  family  care.  In 
other  words,  each  physican  there  serves 
nearly  1,200  people.  In  New  York,  the 
rate  per  100,000  Is  198  or  only  500  persons 
per  physican.  Even  wlthta  States  with 
high  physician  population  ratios,  many 
areas  suffer  from  a  physician  shortage. 
Persons  in  low  income  and  rural  areas 
find  the  number  of  physicians  much  lower 
than  the  State  average,  and  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  health  care  practitioners. 
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Clearly,  further  emphasis,  and  support, 
must  be  provided,  to  encourage  young 
doctors  to  enter  the  practice  of  family 
medicine.  Likewise,  further  emphasis 
and  support  is  required  for  the  encour- 
agement of  participation  of  other  pri- 
mary health  care  practitioners  and  allied 
health  professionals  in  rural  health  care 
delivery.  In  addition,  there  is  an  ongoing 
need  for  the  training  of  physicians  assist- 
ants, such  as  the  MEDEX  program  and 
the  nurse-practioners'  programs  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  where  physican's  as- 
sistants are  trained  in  the  delivery  of  pri- 
mary medical  care  in  rural  areas.  And  we 
must  begin  to  set  priorities  for  the  fund- 
ing of  health  research  and  outreach  pro- 
grams, to  insure  that  adequate  fimds 
are  made  available  for  comprehensive 
outreach  work  and  research  in  rural 
areas. 

Finally,  new  concepts  and  mecha- 
nisms must  be  developed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  services.  In  this 
regard,  the  Congress  rec3ntly  passed  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  Act  of 
1973.  I  was  extremely  pleased,  of  course, 
when  the  Congress,  recognizing  a  grow- 
ing need  for  the  development  of  prepaid 
health  care  plans,  took  action  to  formal- 
ize the  Federal  Government's  support  of 
this  relatively  new  approach  to  health 
care  delivery. 

Unfortunately,  the  act,  as  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law,  includes  several  aspects  which  raise 
significant  problems  for  organizatiwis  in- 
terested in  forming  or  aiding  in  the  for- 
mation of  HMOs.  Thus,  although  drafted 
with  the  totent  of  tosuring  the  avail- 
ability of  high  quality,  comprehensive 
health  care  services,  there  is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  the  impact  it  will  have  on 
the  development  and  operation  of  HMOs. 
Aside  from  the  overall  limitations  on 
Federal  funding,  the  minimum  health 
services,  and  open  enrollment  require- 
ments Eilone  will  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, in  many  circumstances,  for  qualified 
HMOs  to  compete  with  private  Insurance 
carriers  and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  was  the  result  of 
an  effort,  which  must  continue,  aimed  at 
improving  the  delivery  of  health  care 
sei-vices.  It  is  a  step  forward  In  commit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  a  more 
orderly  health  care  system  designed  to 
serve  all  Americans. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  it  can  be 
expected  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  take  the  next  step  forward  through 
the  enactment  of  some  form  of  national 
health  insurance.  The  impact  which  such 
a  program  will  have  on  those  todividuals 
who  do  not  have  access  to  health  care 
services  remains  unclear.  The  challenge 
which  Is  now  presented — both  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  the  private 
sector— is  how  best  to  deal  with  the  rush 
of  events  in  the  health  care  field  so  as 
to  insure  the  development  of  both  mean- 
ingful information  and  Institutional 
stnictupea  that  will  be  useful  to  the  evo- 
lutionary process  of  developtog  more  or- 
derly health  care  delivery  systems. 
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NEW  LIVER  CANCER  CASES  WIDEN 
FEARS  ON  VINYL  CHLORIDE  HAZ- 
ARD 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Af onday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming 
uncomfortably  evident  that  the  first 
frightening  reports  about  cancer  caused 
by  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride  may  have 
imderestimated  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

What  is  especially  terrlfymg  is  that 
we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  effects  this 
chemical  has  on  human  health  only  af- 
ter it  has  been  to  production  to  this 
country  for  nearly  30  years  and  only  be- 
cause it  causes,  among  other  thtogs,  an 
extremely  rare  form  of  Uver  cancer. 

Had  this  chemical  been  responsible  for 
a  more  common  disease,  such  as  lung 
cancer,  its  effects,  to  all  probability, 
would  not  have  been  recognized  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

How  many  of  the  3,000  new  chemicals 
which  will  be  synthesized  to  the  United 
States  this  year  will  have  a  similar  effect 
on  human  health? 

Will  it  be  20  or  30  years  before  we 
learn  which  are  deadly? 

Will  those  chemicals  that  are  toxic  be 
ones  to  which  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
population  is  exposed  or  will  they  be 
chemicals  that  have  found  their  way  to- 
to  the  bloodstreams  of  all  Americans? 

These  are  questions  which  no  one  can 
answer. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  indicates  the  growing  fear 
of  researchers  that  the  vinyl  chloride 
danger  may  extend  beyond  those  work- 
ers tovolved  to  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
tic resin  to  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  turn  the  resto  toto  consum- 
er products,  and  even  to  individuals  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  vinyl  chloride 
plants. 

New  Liver   Cancer   Cases   Widen   Fears   on 

ViNTL  Chloride  Hazard 

(By  Jeine  E.  Brody) 

Four  new  cases  of  angiosarcoma  of  the 
liver  have  Just  been  uncovered.  They  raise 
for  the  first  time  the  poeslblUty  In  the  minds 
of  public  health  officials  that  this  fatal  can- 
cer hazard  that  has  been  linked  to  vinyl 
chloride  may  extend  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  and  to  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Heretofore,  the  cancer  risk  associated  with 
vinyl  chloride,  a  basic  chemical  In  the  plas- 
tics Industry,  has  been  confined  to  the  ap- 
proximately 6,500  American  workers  who 
make  vinyl  chloride  or  convert  the  chemical 
to  its  polymer,  polyvinyl  chloride.  Since  Jan- 
uary, when  the  hazard  was  first  revealed.  19 
cases  of  this  invt  rlably  fatal  cancer,  which  is 
extremely  rare  In  the  general  population, 
have  been  uncovered  among  vinyl  chloride 
workers  here  and  abroad. 

Among  the  newly  revealed  cases  of  angio- 
sarcoma of  the  liver — three  In  New  York 
State  and  one  in  Connecticut — are  a  worker 
who  for  30  years  made  electriccU.  wire  Insula- 
tion from  polyvinyl  chloride  resin  and  » 
woman  who  for  nearly  30  years  lived  four 
blocks  downwind  from  a  polyvinyl  chloride 
manufacturing  plant. 
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Public  health  officials  are  currently  inten- 
sively Investigating  these  cases  because  of 
their  potential  implication  of  a  much  more 
widespread  hazard  than  previously  suspected. 

WO&KINC   PORCK 

Although  precise  numbers  are  not  known, 
informed  sources  estimated  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  are  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  polyvinyl  chloride,  generally 
known  ais  PVC,  into  countless  consumer  and 
industrial  products,  including  paints,  furni- 
ture, floor  tiles,  clothing,  food  packages,  den- 
tures, garden  hoses,  pharmaceutical  products, 
construction  pipes  and  insulation. 

In  addition,  countless  individuals  with  no 
occupational  exposure  to  vinyl  chloride  or 
its  polymer  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  14 
plants  that  make  vinyl  chloride  and  the  35 
plants  that  make  PVC. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
estimates  that  300  million  pounds  of  vinyl 
chloride  escape  into  the  environment  each 
year  as  a  result  of  this  manufacture.  Yester- 
day, the  agency  asked  the  27  manufacturers 
Involved  to  submit  "process,  emission  and  air 
quality  data"  to  help  it  develop  air  pollution 
control  standards  for  vinyl  chloride  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

The  agency  has  detected  vinyl  chloride  up 
to  half  a  mile  from  a  PVC  plant,  as  well  as 
along  a  highway  in  Pasadena,  the  heart  of 
the  largest  vinyl  chloride  producing  region 
in  the  United  States. 

Other  potential  sources  of  exposure  to  this 
chemical  have  been  the  dozens  of  aerosol 
consumer  products,  Including  hair  sprays 
and  households  pesticides,  in  which  for  years 
vinyl  chloride  was  used  as  a  propellant.  Near- 
ly all  such  products  have  been  recalled  In 
the  last  month. 

OTHER    POTENTIAL    SOURCES 

The  new  cases  of  angiosarcoma  of  the  liver 
turned  up  in  a  search  of  records  of  cancer 
registeries  In  New  York  State  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  New  York  registry  contains  a  total  of 
six  cases  of  this  disease,  all  six  having  lived 
in  the  Buffalo  area,  near  where  a  large  Good- 
year plant  has  been  making  PVC  since  1946. 
There  is  also  a  preliminary  report  of  a 
seventh  case  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Three  of  the 
New  York  cases  are  men  who  worked  at  the 
Goodyear  plant  In  Niagara  Falls,  but  the 
other  three  are  all  women  who  bad  no  known 
occupational  exposure. 

According  to  officers  at  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  one  of  the  New  York  women, 
who  died  in  January  at  the  age  of  62,  had 
lived  four  blocks  southeast  of  the  Goodyear 
plant  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  She 
also  bad  her  hair  done  each  week  for  at  least 
20  years,  although  the  beauty  salon  she 
patronized  told  officials  they  did  not  use 
vinyl  chloride-containing  hair  sprays. 

CASE   IN   CONNECncUT 

The  Connecticut  registry  has  accumulated 
a  total  of  eight  cases  of  angiosarcoma  of  the 
liver  since  1935,  Dr.  Barbara  Christine,  direc- 
tor of  the  registry,  told  The  New  York  Times. 
One  of  those,  a  man  who  died  last  July  at 
the  age  of  60,  had  worked  for  39  years  at  the 
General  Electric  plant  in  Bridgeport. 

According  to  a  company  spokesman,  for 
the  first  30  years  of  the  man's  employment, 
he  operated  machines  that  processed  plastic 
("quite  probably  PVC"),  rubber  and  other 
materials  into  insulation. 

The  company,  which  this  week  notified  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  about  the  case,  has  begun  med- 
ical tests.  Including  liver  function  studies, 
of  all  employes  exposed  to  any  known  level 
of  vinyl  chloride,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  Institute  said  It  was  consulting  with 
the  company  about  further  studies,  and  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  Is  Investigating 
the  other  cases  in  the  cancer  registry. 
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Dr  Irving  J.  Sellkoff,  director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Laboratory  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  here,  commented  that  "any 
one  case  could  be  a  coincidence  and  more 
information  is  needed  to  define  the  precise 
risk.  However,  the  new  cases  point  to  the 
urgent  need  for  research  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion." 


PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
hospitalized  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
from  June  2  through  June  7  for  knee 
surgery.  Because  of  my  hospitalization  I 
was  not  able  to  vote  on  any  of  the  roll- 
calls  which  came  before  the  House  dur- 
tog  that  period.  However,  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  cast  my  votes  as 
follows : 

On  rollcall  No.  261,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  271,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  those  miss- 
ing in  action  to  Southeast  Asia,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  262,  H.R.  14833,  to 
extend  the  renegotiation  Act  of  1951  for 
18  months,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  266,  Senate  Jotot  Res- 
olution 40,  to  authorize  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services  in  1976,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  267,  H.R.  13595,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1975,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

On  roUcall  No.  268,  S.  2844,  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  special  use  fees  at 
additional  Federal  recreational  areas,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  269,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12565,  the  Department  of 
Defense  Supplemental  Authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  270,  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  14013,  maktog  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1974,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  271,  House  Resolution 
1152,  the  rule  providtog  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  14747,  Sugar  Act  Amend- 
ments, I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  272,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14747  deleting  South  Africa  from 
the  sugar  quota  by  1976,  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  273,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14747,  adding  additional  criteria  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  determtoa- 
tion  of  the  mtaimum  wage  rates  for  sugar 
workers,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  274,  an  Eimendment  to 
H.R.  14747,  requirtog  sugar  fieldworkers 
paid  at  piece  rates  to  receive  at  least  the 
hourly  mtoimum  wage  determtoed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  275,  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  14747,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
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On  rolkall  No.  276,  a  motioq  to  insti-uct 
House  conlerees  on  H.R.  69,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Eduiation  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  to  iniist  on  the 
House  position  on  busing  of  students  as 
embodied  In  title  II  of  H.R.  59,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  278,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  15155.  Public  Works  appi  opriations, 
to  delete  $800,000  approprialed  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam  project,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  279,  on  passage  of  H.R. 
15155,  appropriations  for  public  works 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1975.  I  would  lave  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  280,  an  am(  ndment  to 
the  Sullivan  substitute  to  I[.R.  10701, 
I*ublic  Works  appropriations —port  fa- 
cilities, restoring  the  section  <»n  liability 
fimds  for  damage,  I  would  liave  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  281,  the  Su  llvan  sub- 
stitute as  amended  to  H.R.  107  )1, 1  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

On  rollcall  No.  282,  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  10701,  relating  to  publiq  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  I  would  iave  voted 
"aye." 


URBAN  DWELLERS  SIT  BEL^W  THE 
SALT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    ireW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  19i4 

Mr.  BRASCX3.  Mr.  SpeakeJ.  recently 
the  House  was  preoccupied  with  a  series 
of  reforms,  aimed  at  restructjurlng  our 
committee  system.  There  has  been  much 
debate  on  the  subject,  both  pr^i  and  con. 
Numbers  of  my  colleagues  havd  applaud- 
ed the  recent  moves  of  the  Qemocratlc 
caucus  in  referring  the  proposajto  a  com- 
mittee for  more  study.  Others  have  con- 
demned the  move  as  antirefortn.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  one  aspect  of  the 
proposal  with  which  I  take  vigorous 
issue. 

Every  vested  Interest  In  tlie  Nation 
has  a  permanent  representative  in  Wash- 
ington. Lobbyists  swarm  aboi)t  Capitol 
Hill  like  files  about  a  di£car(led  bone. 
You  cannot  turn  anywhere  up  liere  on  a 
given  measure  without  biunpihg  into  a 
smooth-talking  representative!  of  some 
special  interest  or  other,  oft^  with  a 
laudable  goal.  I 

Within  the  structure  of  Congress  itself, 
there  is  an  accurate  reflectloii  of  this 
situation  in  the  makeup  of  thd  commit- 
tee structure.  Virtually  every  soecial  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation  has  a  qommittee 
which  specializes  in  their  problems.  Agri- 
culture, for  example,  possesses  a  special 
committee  which  deals  with  rural  prob- 
lems, even  though  rural  people  represent 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  And  I  find  this  to  b^  a  lauda- 
ble manner  ol  structuring  matters  here. 

Some  interests  command  committees 
which  constitute  a  very  modest  segment 
of  our  electorate.  But  one  mas^ve  inter- 
est, constituting  90  percent  of  tiie  Na- 
tion's people,  lacks  any  special  cpmmlttee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  I  refer 
of  course  to  urban  and  suburban 
dwellers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

America's  suburbs  are  inextricably  in- 
tertwined with  America's  inner  cities, 
especially  through  interlocking  housing, 
transportation,  and  other  social  prob- 
lems. These  growing  masses  of  people, 
however,  have  no  way  of  specifically 
presenting  their  problems,  as  urban 
diflSculties.  to  the  Congress.  They  have 
no  way  of  taking  their  problems,  packag- 
ing them  as  legislation,  and  taking  them 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  effect,  they  are  stilled  voices, 
even  though  they  produce  the  lion's 
share  ol  America'.s  wealth  and  pay  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  our  taxes.  To  a 
Member  from  an  entirely  urban  district, 
such  as  my  own  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 
this  is  the  ultimate  frustrating  experi- 
ence. 

What  is  compounding  the  diflBculty  is 
the  fact  that  these  problems,  because 
they  have  not  been  addressed  over  the 
years  by  government  on  all  levels,  have 
grown  from  sores  on  the  body  politic  to 
cancers.  Urban  frustration  and  anger  is 
steadily  rising  and  is  being  focused  on 
Congress.  This  is  as  true  of  suburban 
America  as  it  is  of  urban  America.  Fur- 
ther, tens  of  millions  of  citizens  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
has  stifled  their  calls  for  initiatives,  and 
has,  such  as  in  the  case  of  special  atten- 
tion to  their  interests,  been  more  than  a 
bit  lacking. 

We  desperately  reqtiire  a  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs.  In  this  way, 
the  existing  fragmentation  of  respon- 
sibihty  could  be  eased.  By  addressing  It- 
self to  urban  problems,  congressional  at- 
tention could  be  focused  on  the  realities 
of  these  growing  problems.  It  could  aid 
the  House  in  updating  itself  on  these 
questions  and  the  needs  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans. 

Such  a  committee  on  urban  affairs 
could  have  jurisdictiOTi  over  urban  de- 
velopment, housing,  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, relocation  assistance,  and  re- 
gional planning.  Presently,  these  areas  of 
responsibility  are  divided  up  among 
many  different  committees,  none  of 
which  do  Justice  to  them,  in  spite  of 
sincere  attempts  to  do  so  on  the  part 
of  £kll  those  Involved. 

Our  cDstingulsJied  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Badillo)  has  stated  his  in- 
tention of  offering  an  amendment  to  any 
reform  bill  which  would  create  such  a 
standing  committee  on  urban  affairs.  I 
support  that  endeavor,  and  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  see  to  it  that  the  measure  is 
adopted,  either  as  an  amendment  or  as 
a  separate  bilL 

Certainly  we  are  long  past  due  for 
some  specific  attention  to  city  needs,  and 
the  urban  and  suburban  bloc  of  Members 
of  both  parties  should  make  the  attempt 
to  bring  such  a  committee  into  being. 
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Mr.   CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  will  take  up  the  land  use  bill. 


which  is  a  most  profound  and  far-reach- 
ing piece  of  legislation. 

On  one  hand.  It  has  been  character- 
ized as  a  moderate  and  well-intentioned 
effort  to  assist  and  encourage  improve- 
ment of  the  decisionmaking  process  in 
respect  to  land  use.  largely  from  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint. 

GROUNDS    FOR    CONCERN 

On  the  other,  it  has  been  damned  as 
a  sinister  assault  on  States'  rights  and 
the  principle  of  private  ownership  of 
property.  This  can  be  attributed  in  some 
measure  to  the  language  before  us,  and 
also  to  pH-edecessor  versions  in  both  this 
and  the  other  body  providing,  among 
other  things,  .sanctions  in  the  form  of 
withholding  of  highway  and  other  funds 
to  bludgeon  the  States  into  compliance, 
and  requirements  that  States  be  pre- 
pared to  ban  outright  any  use  of  some 
land.  Certainly  some  of  the  fears  ex- 
pressed will  become  a  reality  if  the  cross- 
over sanctions  are  imposed  by  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  this  week  or  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Given  the  history  to  date  of  H.R. 
10294.  there  are  legitimate  grounds  for 
all  manner  of  interpretations.  My  own 
view  is  that  the  merits  of  the  legislatiOTi's 
objectives  are  beytmd  question;  Indeed, 
they  coincide  with  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives I  have  pursued  in  a  less  compre- 
hensive— and  more  practical — way  for 
some  time.  The  bill's  means  of  achieving 
those  objectives,  however,  are  very  much 
open  to  question. 

DANGER    TO    LOCAL    OPTION 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  failure 
of  proponents  and  opponents  alike  to 
confront  directly  the  obvious  fact  that 
this  bill  requires,  as  a  condition  for 
eligibility  for  assistance  provided,  that 
States  establish  a  mechanism  empow- 
ered to  override  local  government  deci- 
sions in  conflict  with  State  land-use 
determinations.  And  not  merely  in  the 
interests  of  the  environment  alone.  In 
decisions  affecting  economic  needs,  so- 
cial needs,  energy  needs,  as  well  as  en- 
vironmental imperatives,  the  States 
must  be  prepared  to  override  local  de- 
cisions as  either  excessively  permissive 
or  excessively  restrictive.  Language  in 
the  bin.  language  In  the  rejport,  and  the 
representations  of  groups  supporting  the 
bill  to  the  effect  that  adequate  safe- 
guards are  provided  are  totally  unper- 
suasive. 

Thus  this  measure  is  repugnant  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  to  a  solid 
majority  of  my  constituents  In  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  and  to  my 
own  principles. 

TEST    CASE    ON    BECdtO 

I  doubt  that  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire want  their  land-use  dedsions  made 
in  C<mcord,  N.H.,  or  Washington,  D.C. 
But  in  any  event,  the  decision  should  be 
left  to  them. 

My  position  gi-ows  out  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's strong  home  rule  tradition,  re- 
peatedly reafllrmed  as  recently  as  this 
year. 

Item:  Olympic  Refineries.  Inc..  an 
Onassis  subsidiary,  proposed  to  locate  an 
oil  refinery  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast 
at  Durham,  a  coUege  town  where  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  is  located. 
Local  opposition  was  overwhelming.  Yet, 
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in  view  of  New  Hampshire's  disturbing 
dependency  on  oil,  there  was  strong  sup- 
port for  creating  refining  capacity  in  the 
State,  and  support  specifically  for  the 
Durham  location,  that  being  the  one  con- 
crete proposal  at  hand.  And  there  were 
proposals  to  subject  the  matter,  not  to 
the  discretion  of  Durham,  but  the  entire 
State  by  referendimi. 

In  an  action  rightly  regarded  as  re- 
affirmation of  the  home  rule  principle, 
the  New  Hampshire  House  rejected,  on 
March  7,  by  a  vote  of  233-109,  a  measure 
to  vest  the  decisionmaking  authority  in 
a  State  energy  facilities  committee. 

Local  option  clearly  was  the  issue.  The 
general  court  later  went  on  to  pass  a 
refinery  siting  bill  specifically  requiring 
that  any  location  selected  be  approved 
by  regular  or  special  town  meeting  in 
the  jurisdiction  involved. 

CONyi'XTUENT    POLL    FINDINGS 

These  experiences  also  suggest  that 
had  this  bill  before  us  been  in  effect,  and 
had  New  Hampshire  established  the 
State-level  mechanism  to  comply,  it 
would  at  least  theoretically  have  been 
possible  for  that  agency  to  have  ignored 
Durham's  rejection.  This  is  a  clear  case, 
if  you  will,  of  a  trial  run  of  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  because  on  its  environmental 
thrust,  this  bill  cuts  both  ways. 

Item:  More  recently,  in  my  12th  an- 
nual questionnaire  to  constituents  I 
posed  the  following  question:  "Land 
Use:  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 
encouraging  States  to  establish  overall 
development  policy  involving  environ- 
mental, economic  and  energy  matters, 
and  to  override  local  government  de- 
cisions which  conflict  with  such  policy?" 

A  systematic  sampling  of  more  than 
9,000  replies  by  late  last  week  showed 
sentiment  opposed  by  nearly  2  to  1.  And 
although  the  Durham  case  was  not  men- 
tioned In  my  questionnaire,  it  was  cited 
in  the  responses. 

EAKLT    BACKER    REVERSES    STAND 

Item:  An  early  supporter  of  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  H.R.  10294  was  Dr. 
Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald,  who  worked  on 
the  administration's  version  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  from  1970  to  1972.  A 
distinguished  environmentalist  of  un- 
disputed credentials,  he  since  has  become 
Henry  R.  Luce,  third  century  professor 
of  environmental  studies  and  policy  at 
Dartmouth.  Not  confining  his  activities 
to  academic  contemplation,  however,  he 
has  Involved  himself  in  land-use  efforts 
at  the  State  and  local  level  in  both  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont. 

He  has  just  written  me  that,  based 
on  his  experience,  he  has  become  dis- 
illusioned with  the  federally -Inspired 
regulatory  approach,  with  Its  excessive 
concentration  of  power  In  State  govern- 
ment as  the  locus  of  decisionmaking. 
Alternatively,  citing  the  Durham  case 
and  other  developments,  he  sees  great 
potential  in  local  units  of  government 
in  a  town  meeting,  local  option  State 
like  New  Hampshire.  Thus,  he  not  only 
opposed  H.R.  10294  in  its  present  form, 
but  has  sought  to  dissuade  me  from  of- 
fering home  rule  amendments  as  totally 
insufficient  to  resolve  the  problems  in  the 
bill.  This,  I  believe,  reflects  the  fact  that 
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the  entire  bill  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  localities  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
make  balanced  and  informed  land-use 
decisions. 

WALL-TO-WALL    DESIGNATION 

Consider  the  bill's  practical  applica- 
tion to  a  State  like  New  Hampshire.  It 
would  require  the  State  to  exercise  para- 
mount Jiu-isdiction  in  decisionmaking 
concerning  major  developments  and 
areas  of  so-called  "critical  environmental 
concern."  Yet  the  definitions  are  so 
broad,  so  inclusive,  as  to  embrace  vir- 
tually the  entire  State  with  its  areas  of 
farms,  timberland  and  rivers.  Note: 
these  are  requirements  for  State  asser- 
tion of  authority. 

But  the  bill  also  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  review  designations 
of  critical  areas  to  assure  that  they  in- 
clude areas  considered  in  his  judgment 
to  be  of  more  than  statewide  concern. 
With  much  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire adjacent  to  Federal  lands  like  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  or  an 
interstate  boundary  waterway — the  Con- 
necticut River  running  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  the  Massachusetts  Ime 
and  separating  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  a  substantial  area  would  be 
subject  to  this  federally  imposed  require- 
ment. 

This  brings  me  to  the  assertion  of 
proponents  tliat  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, on  whose  work  this  bill  is  par- 
tially based,  has  estimated  that  only  10 
percent  of  land-use  decisions  would  be 
subject  to  the  bill's  provision  as  being 
of  more  than  local  concern.  This  is  ut- 
terly misleading  in  New  Hampshire's 
case.  The  Secretai-y  could  mandate  more 
than  that  even  aside  from  the  State's 
own  determination. 

6ArBCI7ARDS     INADEQUATE 

Proponents  of  this  bill  may  well  cite 
the  so-called  home  rule  provisions  cover- 
ing consultation,  participation,  involve- 
ment, comment,  and  review.  They  are 
that  and  only  that  and  do  not  alter  the 
locus  of  final  decisionmaking  power.  To 
be  sure,  section  106(c)(2)  would  permit 
an  appeals  procedure  for  the  resolution 
of  conflicts  between  the  State  and  locality 
over  development  or  application  of  the 
State  plaimlng  process — a  euphemism 
for  a  State  plan.  And  it  provides  that  the 
State  must  bear  the  burden  of  proof.  But 
as  to  what?  That  the  local  actions  or 
decisions  are  inconsistent  with  what  the 
State  has  developed  in  the  first  place. 

All  this,  of  course,  being  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  review  and  determination 
that  a  State,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mittee report,  "has  established  a  com- 
prehensive land -use  planning  process  and 
is  adequately  and  expeditiously  admin- 
istering it"  to  remain  eligible  for  Federal 
support. 

The  bill,  under  these  provisions,  re- 
quires all  the  States  to  be  poiu^d  into  the 
same  mold,  jump  through  the  same 
hoops,  and  dance  to  the  same  tune,  the 
score  for  which  is  laid  out  in  Its  pages 
which  to  me  resemble  less  legislation 
than  prescriptions  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Moreover,  I  think  I  know  what  to 
expect  when  CEQ  uncorks  its  guidelines. 
Frankly,  I  am  anticipating  a  repeat  of 
our  experience  with  OSHA,  or  EPA's  con- 
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struction   grant   guidelines,   which   the 
agency  admits  to  having  made  a  hash  of. 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE    ACHIEVEMENTS 

What  is  disturbing  to  me  is  that  this 
is  all  so  contrary  to  the  evolution  of 
guides  to  growth  in  New  Hampshire. 
Along  with  its  home  rule  tradition,  we 
have  a  genuine  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. We  have  a  most  active  and  aggres- 
sive program  in  water  pollution  control. 
There  is  a  continuing  effort  by  State  gov- 
ernment and  private  organizations  to 
preserve  and  protect  New  Hampshire  s 
forests.  In  recognition  of  development 
pressures,  I  have  been  working  for  years 
to  assure  protection  of  the  scenic  and 
historic  values  of  the  Sandwich  Notch 
area.  And  land  use  is  very  much  on  the 
public  agenda. 

Land-use  legislation  embodying  a  crit- 
ical areas  approach  has  been  considered 
by  the  general  court,  and  a  modest  ini- 
tiative passed  the  Senate  last  year.  A 
scaled  down  version  failed  to  pass  the 
House  this  year.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  gage  New  Hampshire's  de- 
sire to  improve  land-use  decision  solely 
by  action  at  the  State  level — New  Hamp- 
shire being  a  home  rule  State.  Individual 
localities  have  instituted  growth  mora- 
toria  to  afford  themselves  breathing  room 
to  devise  sensible  and  rational  criteria 
for  accommodation  of  growth  pressures. 
Local  planning  is  on  the  increase,  as  is 
establishment  and  mobilization  of  in- 
creasing numbers  of  conservation  com- 
missions which  have  both  regulatory 
powers  over  dredge-and-fill  matters  and 
an  advisory  role  in  more  general  land- 
use  questions. 

In  Plainfield,  local  government  took 
the  initiative  in  securing  a  comprehen- 
sive soils  and  resource  Inventory  and 
then  established  its  moratorium  on  con- 
struction of  multifamlly  dwellings  pend- 
ing preparation  of  a  town  land -use  plan 
approved  at  town  meeting. 

Citizens  in  Enfield  took  advantage  of 
their  zoning  authority  to  establish  a  10- 
acre  minimum-lot-size  conservation  dis- 
trict comprising  more  than  one -quarter 
of  the  community's  area.  Many  land- 
owners in  the  affected  area  supported 
the  measure  as  an  added  protection  from 
development  which  might  otherwise  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  their  property. 

I  mentioned  conservtion  commissions 
earliej-.  More  than  180  New  Hampshire 
towns  have  adopted  provisions  under 
State  enabling  legislation  to  establish 
volunteer  agencies  of  local  government 
specializing  in  protection  of  the  towns' 
natural  resource  base. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  an  instant  tliat 
New  Hampshire  is  coping  successfully 
with  all  land-use  problems.  There  have 
been  successes  and  failures.  But  that  is 
not  the  real  issue.  Prom  my  perspective 
in  Washington,  I  would  not  presume  to 
suggest  what  arrangements  may  or 
should  evolve  in  the  State  as  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  matures.  But  from 
my  perspective  in  Washington  I  am 
adamant  in  my  insistence  that  those  de- 
cisions be  ultimately  left  to  the  people 
of  the  State.  The  principle  problem  with 
this  bill  is  that  it  seeks  to  impose  one 
type  of  solution,  one  regime  for  the  allo- 
cation of  critical  decisionmaking  power, 
by  the  numbers. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
mindful  of  local  prerogatives 
that  such  decisions  relating 
underlie  the  entire  system  w 
communities  levy  taxes  to  rais« 
public  services  and  facilities 

CONFLICT   WITH   OTHER   PROGRAMS 

I  am  convinced  that  I  am  n<  t  alone  in 
my  concern,  particularly  wher  one  con- 
siders practical  effects.  The  work  of  the 


for  being 
the  fact 
land  use 
4ereby  our 
funds  for 


Transportation  and  Economic 


ment  Subcommittees  of  the  (ommittee 


is  instructive  in  this  respect, 
programs  are  more  decisive  in 


No  public 
letermin- 


ing  land  use  than  developrient  and 
transportation  programs.  Yet,  in  these 
subcommittees.  I  have  detected  a  strong 
reservation  on  the  part  of  some  local 
governments,  multi-jurisdiction  sub' 
state  agencies  and  Members  of  this  body 
to  vest  in  State  government  an  excessive 
degree  of  control  over  adminis  ;ration  of 
transportation  and  economic  develop- 
ment decisions  as  affecting  the  localities. 
If  this  bill  passes  in  its  currer  t  form,  I 
can  well  imagine  the  reactijns  once 
these  widely  misimderstood  rea  ities  sink 
in.  Moreover,  we  would  find  i  chaotic 
inconsistency  in  recognizing  lo<  al  option 
in  some  specific  programs  while  insisting 
on  an  altogether  different  state  role 
across  the  board  by  this  legislntion 

Many  States  apparently  ar;  moving 
toward  this  type  of  approaci  absent 
Federal  incentive.  That  is  and  Should  be 
the  prerogative  of  all  States, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  provides  for  funding 


ncluding 

and  per- 
formance specifications.  It  wou  Id  be  far 
preferable  to  allow  States  witlr  wishing 
to  do  so  to  continue  their  delegation  of 
land-use  decisions  to  the  localities  and 
strengthen  local  capabilities  ^o  make 
informed  judgments. 

In  an  unprecedented  appeal  tor  legis- 
lative restraint  and  scrupulous  r  »gard  for 
the  consequences  of  our  actons  the 
Washington  Post  commented  recently 
on  a  piece  of  legislation  whose  objectives 


the  newspaper  endorsed.  But 
questioned  the  means  and  the 


Develop- 


the  Post 
iiltimate 


product  of  its  progress  through  the 
legislative  mill. 

Something  which  starts  out  4^  a  good 
bill,  said  the  editorial,  "can  eoierge  as 
very  bad  law ;  good  laws,  once  pafesed,  can 
be  amended;  and  even  sound  lejgislation 
can  create  bad  precedents." 

The  subject  was  not  land  uie.  but  a 
question  issue  which  strikes  v<iry  close 
to  home  with  our  friends  In  tl  e  press: 
newsmen's  shield  laws.  I  think  i  /e  would 
do  well  to  take  a  cue  for  this  ca  feat  and 
be  similarly  solicitous  of  the  iiapact  of 
this  bill,  which  from  the  standpoint  of 
local  government  in  our  const  tuencies 
indeed  strikes  very  close  to  homi :. 


PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  AT  Nf  VAL 
ACADEMY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  my  wife  and  I  wefe  prlvl- 
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leged  to  attend  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
Annapolis. 

President  Nixon  was  well  received  as 
he  gave  an  outstanding  address  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  problems.  I  include 
the  President's  speech  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 
Address    bt    the    President    at    the    124th 

Commencement     Ceremony,     U.S.     Naval 

Academy 

Admiral  Mack,  members  of  the  graduating 
class  of  1974,  and  all  of  our  very  distin- 
guished guests : 

As  one  who  served  In  World  War  II  with 
great  pride  in  the  United  States  Navy,  It  Is 
a  special  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  124th  commencement  cere- 
mony of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
The  class  of  1974  will  face  challenges  as 
unique  and  demanding  as  any  In  the  long 
and  proud  history  of  the  Academy. 

In  a  letter  to  LaFayette  In  November  of 
17B1,  George  Washington  wrote,  "Without  a 
decisive  Naval  force,  we  can  do  nothing  de- 
finitive; and  with  It,  everything  honorable 
and  glorious." 

As  Washington  well  knew.  It  was  the  Navy 
that  meant  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat  in  America's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  Navy  that  meant  the 
difference  in  the  birth  of  a  Nation. 

Today,  in  a  nuclear  age,  the  Navy's  role  Is 
just  as  important  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago. 
For  now,  when  the  American  continent  is 
no  longer  an  isolated  fortress  but  instead 
an  integral  part  of  a  shrinking  and  a 
troubled  world,  a  strong  American  Navy  Is 
an  IndLspensible  factor  in  maintaining  global 
peace  and  global  stabUlty. 

You  are  embarking  on  your  careers  at  a 
time  when  America's  Armed  Forces  are  mak- 
ing a  vital  contribution  to  achieving  a  goal 
of  fundamental  importance  to  each  of  us 
here  today,  to  all  Americans,  and  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world:  the  goal  of  a  lasting 
peace.  This  is  the  goal  to  which  I  have  per- 
sonally pledged  this  Administration  since 
the  first  day  of  my  Presidency.  It  Is  a  goal 
to  which  American  diplomacy  is  totally  com- 
mitted. And  It  Is  a  goal  that  can  only  be 
reached  when  it  Is  backed  by  American 
strength  and  American  resolve. 

As  you  set  out  In  your  noble  voyage  as 
new  leaders  in  the  defense  of  peace,  I  would 
like  to  sketch  for  you  the  outline  of  America's 
strategy  for  peace  and  the  important  role  you 
wiU  now  play  in  advancing  that  strategy. 

Let  us  look  back  a  moment  to  the  world  in 
which  you  have  grown  to  manhood. 

When  the  war  ended  In  Europe  and  Asia  In 
1945,  America  was  the  only  economic  and 
military  superpower  in  the  world.  Most  of 
Exu-ope  and  Japan  were  In  ruin — economi- 
cally exhausted,  politically  demoralized. 
Leadership  of  the  whole  free  world  fell  on 
our  shoulders,  whether  we  wanted  It  or  not. 
Hard  as  it  was,  our  task  at  the  outset  was 
made  easier  by  our  overwhelming  material 
strength  and  by  a  strong,  unified  sense  of 
national  purpose. 

Around  the  globe,  we,  as  Americans,  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  halting  the  advance  of 
communism,  to  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment, and  even  to  encouraging  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  our  economic,  political  and 
social  ideals. 

Simplistic  and  occasionally  misguided  as 
this  goal  may  have  been.  It  was  a  noble  and 
unselfish  goal  In  Its  enthusiasm.  And  despite 
some  mistakes  which  we  came  to  correct,  we 
in  our  hearts  know — and  mUUons  In  Europe 
and  Japan  and  In  the  developing  world 
know — that  America's  contribution  to  man- 
kind in  the  quarter  century  after  the  war 
was  of  historic  and  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions. 

And  we  can  be  proud  that  America  was  as 
generous  In  helping  our  former  enemies  as 
we  were  In  aiding  our  friends. 
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During  this  same  period,  the  face  of  the 
world  changed  more  rapidly  and  dramaticaUy 
than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  Pifty- 
elght  newly  independent  nations  joined  the 
world  community.  The  once  monolithic  Com- 
munistic bloc  was  splintered.  New  centers 
of  power  emerged  in  Europe  and  In  Asia. 

American  zeal  and  innocence  were  tem- 
pered during  these  years,  also.  The  war  in 
Korea,  followed  by  the  long  war  in  Vietnam, 
sapped  too  much  of  our  national  self-confi- 
dence and  sense  of  purpose.  Our  own  do- 
mestic needs  commanded  greater  attention.- 
And  by  the  late  1960's,  our  policy  of  trying 
to  solve  everyone's  problems  all  over  the 
world  was  no  longer  realistic,  nor  was  It  nec- 
essary. 

America  was  no  longer  a  giant,  towering 
over  the  rest  of  the  world  with  seemingly  In- 
e.xhaustlble  resources  and  a  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly. 

As  otu-  overwhelming  superiority  In  power 
receded,  there  was  a  growing  threat  that  we 
might  turn  Inward,  that  we  might  retreat 
Into  isolation  from  our  world  responsibili- 
ties. Ignoring  the  fact  that  we  were,  and 
are  still,  the  greatest  force  for  peace  any- 
where in  the  world  today. 

This  threat  of  a  new  wave  of  Isolationism, 
blind  to  both  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
the  perUs  of  the  future,  was,  and  remains 
today,  one  of  the  greatest  potential  dangers 
facing  our  country. 

Because  in  our  era,  American  isolation 
could  easily  lead  to  global  desolution.  Wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  the  alternative  to 
detente  is  a  runaway  nuclear  arms  race,  a 
return  to  constant  confrontation,  and  a 
shattering  setback  to  our  hopes  for  building 
a  new  structure  of  peace  In  the  world. 

When  we  came  into  office  In  1969,  this  Ad- 
ministration faced  a  more  complex,  a  more 
challenging  and  yet  in  some  ways  a  more 
promising  world  situation  than  that  which 
existed  in  the  post-World  War  II  era. 

While  we  could  not  and  wUl  not  abdicate 
our  responsibilities  as  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  free  world,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  time  had  come  to  reassess  those  respon- 
sibilities. This  was  the  guiding  purpose  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  says 
that  those  we  help  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
freedom  should  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  its  defense  as  well. 

It  was  also  clear  that  both  pragmatism  and 
moral  force  had  to  be  the  double  prongs  of 
any  American  foreign  policy  In  the  new  era. 
A  sense  of  moral  purpose  is  part  of  our  heri- 
tage and  it  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Pragmatism,  realism  and 
technical  efficiency  must  not  be  the  sole 
touchstone  of  our  foreign  policy.  Such  a 
policy  would  have  no  roots  or  Inspiration, 
and  could  not  long  elicit  positive  support 
from  the  American  people  and  the  Congress, 
and  more  important.  It  would  not  deserve 
the  respect  of  the  world. 

We  had  to  remember,  however,  that  un- 
realistic idealism  could  be  impractical  and 
potentially  dangerous.  It  could  tempt  us  to 
forego  results  that  were  good  because  we  in- 
sisted upon  results  that  were  perfect. 

A  blend  of  the  ideal  and  the  pragmatic  In 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  especially  criti- 
cal In  our  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  differences  between  our  two  systems 
of  life  and  government  are  sharp  and  funda- 
mental. But  even  as  we  oppose  totalitarian- 
ism, we  must  also  keep  sight  of  the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  life  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  achieved 
equality  in  strategic  weapons  systems,  each 
confrontation  has  meant  a  brush  with  po- 
tential nuclear  devastation  to  all  civilized 
nations.  Reductions  of  tensions,  therefore, 
between  us  has  t>ecome  the  foremost  require- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  will  not  retreat  from  Its 
principles.  The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  not  sacrifice  theirs.  But  as  we  have  the 
valor  to  defend  those  principles  which  divide 
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us  as  nations,  we  must  have  the  vision  to 
seek  out  those  things  which  unite  us  as  hu- 
man beings. 

Together,  we  share  the  capacity  to  destroy 
forever  our  common  heritage  of  four  thou- 
sand years  of  civilization.  Together,  we  are 
moving  to  ensure  that  this  wUI  not — because 
it  must  not — happen. 

Slowly  and  carefully  over  the  past  five 
years,  we  have  worked  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  resolve  concrete  problems  that  could 
deteriorate  into  military  confrontations. 
And  upon  these  bridges,  we  are  erectUig  a 
series  of  tangible  economic  and  cultural  ex- 
changes that  will  bind  us  more  closely  to- 
gether. 

The  American  people  are  a  great  people, 
the  Russian  people  are  a  great  people.  These 
two  great  people  who  work  together  In  war 
are  now  learning  to  work  together  In  peace. 
Ultimately,  we  hope,  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  share  equally  high 
stakes  In  preserving  a  stable  international 
envlroniDent. 

The  results  of  this  policy  have  been  heart- 
ening. The  problem  of  Berlin,  where  our  na- 
tions vrere  at  sword's  point  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  now  been  resolved  by  negoti- 
ation. Our  two  coxintries  have  concluded  an 
historic  agreement  to  limit  strategic  nuclear 
arms. 

We  and  our  aUies  have  engaged  the  Soviet 
Union  in  negotiations  on  major  issues  of 
European  security.  Including  a  reduction  of 
mUltery  forces  in  Central  Europe.  We  have 
substantially  reduced  the  risk  of  direct  U.S.- 
Soviet confrontation  In  crisis  areas.  We  have 
reached  a  series  J  of  bilateral  cooperative 
agreements  hi  soch  areas  as  health,  environ- 
ment, space,  science  and  technology,  as  well 
as  trade. 

At  the  Moscow  Summit  In  1972,  our  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Commander-ln-Chlef 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  signed  an  agreement  on 
the  prevention  of  Incidents  on  and  over  the 
high  seas — a  code  of  conduct  aimed  at  elim- 
inating dangerous  actions  of  the  cold  war 
era  and  a  code  of  conduct  which  has  already 
proved  a  success. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  we  have  reached 
more  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 
In  the  entire  postwar  period  preceding  that, 
and  this  is  a  record  In  which  all  Americans 
can  take  pride. 

In  keeping  with  our  efforts  to  bring  Am«-- 
Ica's  foreign  poUcy  Into  line  with  modem 
realities,  we  have  also  sought  to  normalize 
our  relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  where  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  people 
In  the  world  live,  a  country  with  which  we 
shared  nothing  but  confrontation  and  dis- 
trust during  a  quarter  century  of  cold  war. 
Beginning  with  an  official  dialogue  opened 
In  1971,  we  have  negotiated  constructive 
agreements  In  the  areas  of  trade  and  scien- 
tifle  and  cultural  exchanges.  We  established 
liaison  offices  in  our  respective  capitals  last 
year.  We  expect  fxu-ther  progress  In  the  years 
ahead. 

We  have  alw  succeeded,  as  Admiral  Mack 
has  Indicated,  In  ending  omi  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  in  a  manner  which  gave 
meaning  to  the  heavy  sacrifices  we  had  made 
and  which  greatly  enhanced  the  preservation 
of  freedom  aiKl  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 
One  result  U  that  today,  the  20  million 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  ftee  to  govwn 
themselves,  and  they  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. An  even  more  important  result  is  that 
we  have  proved  again  that  America's  word 
Is  America's  bond. 

We  have  preserved  the  trust  of  our  allies 
around  the  world  by  demonstrating  that  we 
are  a  reliable  partner  in  the  defense  of  lib- 
erty; we  have  earned  the  respect  of  our  po- 
tential adversaries  by  demonstrating  that  we 
are  a  reliable  partner  In  the  search  for  peace. 
America's  unique  and  essential  contribu- 
tion to  peace  la  nowhere  better  demonstrated 
than  In  the  Ulddle  East.  The  hate  and  dla- 
tnist  that  has  for  so  long  poisoned  the  rela- 


tionship between  Arabs  and  Israelis  has  led 
to  war  four  times  in  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  toll  of  death  and  human  sulTerlng  was 
Immense,  while  the  tension  made  the  Middle 
East  a  world  tlnderbox  that  could  easily  draw 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
military  confrontation. 

The  need  for  a  stable  solution  among  the 
regional  parties  as  well  as  between  the  great 
powers    was    overwhelmingly    urgent. 

The  October  War  of  last  year,  while  tragic, 
also  presented  a  unique  opportunity.  Because 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  clear  to  us  and  clear 
to  the  moderate  leaders  of  the  Arab  world, 
that  a  positive  American  role  was  tadispens- 
Ible  to  achieving  a  permanent  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East.  And  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  sent  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to 
the  Middle  East  to  offer  ottr  good  offices  In 
the  process  of  negotiation. 

The  results,  which  reflect  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  vision  and  statesmanship  of 
the  leaders  of  both  sides,  have  been  encour- 
aging. An  agreement  to  separate  military 
forces  has  been  implemented  on  the  Egyp- 
tian-Israeli front  and  now  a  similar  accord 
has  been  negotiated  between  Israel  and  Sy- 
ria. For  the  first  time  In  a  generation,  we  are 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween tile  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

Now,  the  road  to  a  Just  and  lasting  and 
permanent  peace  In  the  Mideast  is  still  long 
and  difficult  and  lies  before  us.  But  what 
seemed  to  be  an  Insurmountable  roadblock 
on  that  road  has  now  been  removed  and  we 
are  determined  to  stay  on  course  until  we 
have  reached  our  goal  of  a  permanent  peace 
in  that  area.  The  role  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
In  this  process  has  presented  a  testament  to 
both  bis  remarkable  diplomatic  capabUlties 
and  to  the  soundness  and  integrity  of  our  be- 
lief that  a  lasting  structure  of  peace  can — 
and  must — be  created. 

In  surveying  the  results  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  Ironic  to  observe  that  Its  achieve- 
ments now  threaten  to  make  us  victims  of 
our  success.  In  particular,  a  dangerous  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  as  to  just  what 
detente  Is  and  what  it  Is  not. 

Until  very  recently,  the  pursuit  of  detente 
was  not  a  problem  for  us  in  America.  We  were 
so  engaged  in  trying  to  shift  international 
tides  away  from  confrontation  toward  ne- 
gotiation that  people  were  generally  agreed 
that  tlie  overriding  consideration  was  the 
establishment  of  a  pattern  of  peaceful  in- 
ternational conduct.  But  now  that  so  much 
progress  has  been  made,  some  take  it  for 
granted. 

Eloquent  appeals  are  now  being  made  for 
the  United  States,  through  its  foreign  policy 
to  transform  the  internal  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternational behavior  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is- 
sue sharply  poses  the  dilemma  I  outlined  at 
the  outset.  It  affects  not  only  our  relation 
with  the  So^et  Union,  but  also,  our  poeture 
toward  nuuay  nations  whoae  Internal  svstems 
we  totally  disagree  with,  as  they  do  with 
ours. 

Our  foreign  policy,  therefore,  must  re- 
flect our  ideals  and  It  must  reflect  our  pur- 
pose*. We  can  never,  as  Americans, 
acqnlesoe  in  the  suppression  of  human 
liberties.  We  must  do  all  that  we  reasonably 
can  to  promote  justice  and  for  this  reason, 
we  continue  to  adhere  firmly  to  certain 
humane  principles,  not  only  in  appropriate 
International  forums,  but  also  in  our  private 
exchanges  with  other  governments — where 
this  can  be  effective.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  more  faithful  to  our  ideals  by 
being  concerned  with  results  and  we  achieve 
more  results  through  diplomatic  action 
than  through  hundreds  of  eloquent  speeches. 
But  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do, 
and  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  very  bard 
questk»8,  questtons  which  I  know  mem- 
bers of  this  class  have  asked  themselves 
many  times.  What  is  our  capability  to  change 
the    domestic    structure    of    other    nations? 


Would  a  slowdown  or  reversal  of  detente 
lielp  or  hurt  the  position  evolution  of  other 
social  systems?  What  price — In  terms  of 
renewed  conflict — are  we  willing  to  pay  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  for  humane  causes? 

Not  by  our  choice,  but  by  our  capability, 
our  primary  concern  in  foreign  policy  must 
be  to  help  influence  the  International  con- 
duct of  nations  in  the  world  arena.  We  would 
not  welcome  the  intervention  of  other 
countries  la  our  domestic  aflalrs,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  be  cooperative  when 
we  seek  to  intervene  directly  In  theirs. 

We  cannot  gear  our  foreign  policy  to 
transformation  of  other  societies.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  our  first  responsibility  must  be 
the  prevention  of  a  war  that  could  destroy 
all  societies. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  this  funds- 
mental  truth  of  modern,  Intematiozuti  life. 
Peace  between  nations  with  totally  different 
systems  Is  also  a  high  moral  objective. 

The  concepts  of  national  security, 
partnership  and  negoUatl(»i  with  adversaries 
are  the  central  pillars  of  the  "struture  of 
peace"  that  this  Administration  has  outlined 
as  Its  objective. 

If  a  structvire  of  peace  is  to  endure,  it  must 
reflect  the  contributions  and  reconcile  the 
aspirations  of  nations.  It  must  be  cemented 
by  the  shared  goal  of  coexistence  and  the 
shared  practice  of  accommodation.  It  must 
liberate  every  nation  to  realize  Its  destiny 
free  from  tlie  threat  of  war.  and  It  must 
promote  social  justice  and  human  dignity. 

The  structure  of  peace  of  which  I  speak 
will  make  possible  an  era  of  cooperation  in 
which  all  nations  will  apply  their  separate 
talents  and  resources  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  beset  all  mankind — the  problems 
of  energy  and  famine,  disease  and  suffering — 
problems  as  old  as  human  liistory,  itself. 

It  was  with  this  thoxight  in  mind  that  in 
February  we  launched  an  effort  to  bring  to- 
gether the  principal  consumer  countries  to 
begin  working  on  the  problem  of  equitably 
meeting  the  needs  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasingly scarce  resources — ^in  this  case, 
energy. 

Out  of  recognition  of  the  tragedy  of  hu- 
man hunger  and  of  the  urgent  need  to  ap- 
ply man's  technology  cooperatively  to  its  so- 
lution, the  United  States  has  also  called  for 
a  United.  Nations  World  Food  Conference  to 
take  place  in  Rome  this  fall. 

My  trip  to  the  Middle  East  next  week 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore  with 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  I  shall  visit  ways 
in  which  we  can  continue  our  progress  to- 
ward permanent  peace  tn  that  area. 

And  then  later  this  month,  on  June  27th, 
I  will  again  journey  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  to  explore  fur- 
ther avenues,  further  prospects  for  a  lasting 
peace,  not  only  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  but  among  all  na- 
tions. 

Bach  of  these  missions.  In  a  way,  la  a  re- 
flection of  America's  broader  hopes  and  re- 
sponsibilities. And  I  say  to  you  gentlemen, 
these  are  hopes  and  responsibilities  each  of 
you  win  be  helping  to  meet  as  you  Journey  to 
your  first  duty  stations. 

Ab  long  as  you  do  your  dnty,  as  long  as 
the  people  and  the  Government  support  you. 
the  America,  the  oountTy  you  love  and  serve 
will  survive. 

Today,  each  one  of  you  become  a  custo- 
dian of  a  noble  tradltk>n  of  aervloe.  As  the 
first  class  to  liave  begun  its  studies  in  the 
post-Vietnam  era,  it  falls  to  you  to  serve 
In  such  a  way  tliat  ttie  graduates  who  follow 
you  in  the  years  to  come  will  enter  a  United 
States  Navy  that  Is  strong,  that  Is  prepared, 
and  is  respected,  and  above  all,  a  Navy  and  a 
Nation  at  hon<HabIe  peace  with  all  nations 
in  tbe  world. 

One  hundred  seventy  years  ago,  after  Nel- 
son's great  victory  at  Trafaigar,  Prime  Minis- 
ter William  Pitt  was  boncved  at  a  dinner  at 
London's  historic  Guild  Hall.  He  was  hailed 
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as  the  savior  of  Europe.  He  responded 
toast   with    a   brief   speech 
named  by  Lord  Cxirzon  as  one 
masterpieces  of  English  eloquence 

Listen  to  his  words:   "I  retif-n 
thanks  for  the  honor  you  have 
no   single    man   will   save   Eurbpe 
has  saved  herself  by  her  ( 
trust,  save  Europe  by  her  exampfi 

Today,  170  years  later,  we  can 
nation  can  save  the  world,  but 
and  will,  save  herself  by  her 
will,  we  trust,  by  our  example, 
of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  wo4ld 
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Mr.   KOCH.   Mr.  Speaker 
Terenzio  is  newly  elected 
the  United  Hospital  Func  of 
Mr.  Terenzio  was  formerly 
of  hospitals  in  New  York 
ble  for  administering  the 
ond  largest  hospital  system, 
his  significant  exposure  to 
confronting  urban  hospitals 
sive  hospital  management 
thought  his  testimony  last 
the  Conunittee  on  Ways  anc 
pending  national  health  i 
lation  to  be  of  particular  in 
appending  it  for  the  interest 
leagues. 

Statement  or  Joseph  V. 

I  am  Joseph  V.  Terenzio, 
United   Hospital   Fund,   3   East 
New  York  City.  The  Fund  Is  a 
ganlzatlon   which   for   nearly    1 
been    a   source   of   financial 
leadership  in  promoting 
and  Improvement  In  the  flnancl 
ery  of  hospital  care  to  flfty-fl 
hospitals  m  New  York  City. 

Though  I  appear  here  today 
the  United  Hospital  Fund,  as  a 
missloner  of  Hospitals  of  the 
York,  having  responsibility  for  t 
of  the  largest  non-federal  hosplt^ 
the  United  States,  I  am  sure  that 
to  say  reflects  the  views  and  the 
those  concerned  with  the 
care  and  more  particularly  the 
hospitals     in     the     metropolitan 
throughout  the  country 

I  do  not  propose  to  undertak^ 
commentary  on  the  various  blllii 
Committee.  I  Intend  rather  to 
marks  to  three  areas  which  I 
be  given  consideration  in  any 
nally  passed  by  the  Congress, 
to  these  areas    however,  I  want 
few  general  conunents  on  certain 

The  final  detreminatlon  as  to 
of  tax  funds  Involved,  whether 
revenues  or  special  tax  sources, 
portant  but  it  can  only  be 
Congress.  I  would  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  this. 
financtug  or  case  roR  the  pooi 

DRAWN  FROM  GENERAL 

First,  as  a  matter  of  principle  I 
that  the  financing  of  benefits 
and  the  near  poor  would  be  draw^ 
eral  revenues,  but  placed  in  a 
fund.  It  would  be  patently  unfair 
the  working  population  to  finano  ( 
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to  that     through  contributory  social  security  taxes  for 
has   been     health  insurance, 
of  the  three       nontax  dollars  are  essential  to  a  viable 

HEALTH   SYSTEM 

Second,  I  strongly  believe  that  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  enact  a  program  which  to- 
tally relies  upon  tax  dollars.  A  method  to  in- 
sure a  continued  flow  of  non-tax  dollars  Into 
the  health  system  is  essential  because  und-jr- 
financing  is  an  ever  present  threat.  If  the 
government  promises  more  than  can  be  de- 
livered with  the  tax  dolars  available,  it  is 
unlikely  to  reverse  itself  and  the  result  will 
Inevitably  be  a  reduction  In  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  care. 

Experience  abroad  has  shown  that  govern- 
ment financed  baalth  programs  faced  with 
continued  increases  in  costs  invariably  at- 
tempt to  bring  back  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  non-tax  dollars  into  the  system.  Total 
reliance  on  tax  dollars  alone  Just  will  not 
work. 

BROAD    BASIC    BENEITT    COVERAGE    IS    A    FIRST 
PBIORITT 

It  Is  said  that  four  out  of  five  jjersons  have 
basic  protection  In  the  event  of  common  ill- 
nesses or  injury.  That  figure  is  very  mislead- 
ing. The  more  meaningful  statistic  is  that 
only  26  percent  of  the  public's  total  personal 
health  costs  are  covered  by  Insurance  or  pre- 
payment. I  urge,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
highest  priority,  the  enactment  of  a  program 
of  broad  basic  benefits  for  all.  Catastrophic 
Illness  benefits  should  take  a  lesser  priority. 
They  should  be  built  on  top  of  a  broad  basic 
benefit  program.  The  hazards  facing  most  of 
us  of  a  catastrophic  illness  not  covered  by 
broad  basic  benefits  is  comparatively  small. 
The  enactment  of  a  program  of  catastrophic 
illness  insurance  protection  would  meet  the 
extraordinary  needs  of  a  few,  but  they  would 
fall  completely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
many. 

BENEFITS    MUST    ENCOMPASS    PREVENTIVE    SERV- 
ICES   AND    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  broad  basic  benefits,  any 
benefit  package  must  include  provision  for 
health  education  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices. If  we  are  to  have  a  health  delivery 
service  which  we  f^an  afford,  we  must  assist 
individuals  to  do  their  utmost  to  take  proper 
steps,  themselves,  for  preservation  of  their 
health.  We  must  provide  counseling  and 
other  educational  activities  on  nutrition  and 
lead  poisoning,  on  drug  abuse  and  venereal 
disease.  If  we  are  to  achieve  effective  use  of 
our  health  resources  and  an  efficient  health 
care  delivery  system,  as  well  as  maintain  a 
healthy  productive  population,  we  must  also 
provide  financing  for  early  screening  and 
diagnosis,  preventive  dental  care  and  periodic 
eye  and  ear  examinations. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
estimates  that  approximately  600  million 
man-days  are  lost  annually  by  American 
workers  due  to  illness  and  injury.  The  com- 
pany estimates  the  value  of  these  lost  man- 
days  at  $12  billion.  Provision  of  health  edu- 
cation and  coverage  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices win  not,  obviously,  eliminate  illness  and 
injury,  but  they  would  likely  result  In  less 
Illness  and  fewer  injuries  and  less  expensive 
treatment  when  treatment  is  needed.  Addi- 
tionally, health  education  and  preventive 
services  would  encourage  many  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  their  health  needs  and  take  better 
care  of  themselves. 

ONE   HEALTH  CARE  STSTEM :    ONE  CLASS   OF  CARE 
FOR    ALL 

Several  of  the  bills  before  the  Committee 

which  I  have  looked  at  give  great  promise  of 

a  single  nation-wide  system  of  health  care 

guaranteeing  one  class  of  care  to  all  Amer- 

would  hope      leans:    for  example  the  Introductory  state- 

the  poor      ment  accompanying  one  bill  states  "the  con- 

from  gen-      cept  of  one  uniform  system  for  all  Americans 

a|>ecial  trust     hais  been  incorporated.  It  (the  Bill)  propooes 

to  expect     universal  coverage.  It  provides  one  system  for 

such  coats     all."  Such  a  promise  Is  really  unfounded  since 
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under  the  terms  of  all  bills  under  considera- 
tion several  different  nationally  financed  sys- 
tems will  remain,  for  example,  the  V.A.  hos- 
pital system,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Hospitals,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  to  name 
but  three. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  are  moving 
towards  a  single  nation-wide  system  when 
we  perpetuate  different  federal  systems  with 
different  financing,  perhaps  with  different 
benefits,  perhaps  with  varied  political  im- 
plications and  perhaps  with  different  sources 
of  income.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  toler- 
ate major  variances  from  one  system  and  the 
duplication  and  waste  that  would  result.  It 
is  imperative  that  our  goal  be  to  move  to  one 
system  with  one  class  of  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
really  "bite  this  bullet"  and  undertake  to 
provide  for  a  study  with  a  directive  that  the 
advantages  and  the  ways  and  means  of  in- 
corporating all  such  federal  systems  into  one 
nation-wide  health  car©  system  providing 
one  class  of  cstfe  for  all.  However,  enactment 
of  National  Health  Insurance  should  not  be 
delayed  pending  this  study. 

I  would  like,  now,  to  move,  as  I  indicated 
previously,  to  those  matters  which  are  of 
primary  concern  to  all  ho^itals  and  e^eci- 
ally  to  those  hospitals  in  the  metropolitan 
centers.  These  concerns  are: 

I.  The  delivery  of  care 

II.  Adequacy  of  Provider  Reimbursement 

III.  The  administration  of  a  national 
health   insurance   program 

I.    THE    DELIVEBT    OF    CARE 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  country  to  really 
look  at  its  delivery  system.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  problems  of  bringing  about  changes 
In  the  system  will  be  very  great  but  regard- 
less of  the  difficulties,  this  is  the  time  to  face 
them.  I  can  think  of  no  more  unfortunate 
result  than  for  the  Congress  to  undertake  to 
provide  substantial  sources  of  new  funds 
which    will    be    simply   channeled    into    the 

present   system or   non-system   as   some 

prefer  to  call  it — which  at  its  best  is  excel- 
lent, but  which  In  too  many  instances  Is 
marginal  in  what  It  provides,  how  it  provides 
It  and  to  whom  and  at  what  cost. 
NHt  should  serve  to  revitalize  the  American 
Health  Care  System 

The  system  developed  should  give  assur- 
ances that  services  of  equal  quality  will  be 
made  available  to  those  who  live  In  the 
ghetto  areas,  to  individuals  who  live  In  out- 
lying areas  and  in  small  communities  where 
otbaining  services  at  all  Is  often  very  diffi- 
cult, and  to  those  who  need  it  whenever  they 
live,  regardless  of  their  abUlty  to  pay. 

The  system  must  assure  that  covered 
health  services  will  be  of  consistently  high 
quality,  be  cost  effective,  be  delivered  in 
a  humane,  efficient  and  timely  manner. 

In  New  York  City  we  have: 

A  proliferation  of  expensive  and  under- 
utilized open  heart  units; 

Utilization  review  mechanisms  which  do 
not  offer  sufficiently  positive  incentive  for 
controlling  admissions  and  length  of  stays 
of  patients; 

Virtually  no  centralized  direction  In  terms 
of  new  program  planning; 

Comprehensive  planning  which  has  large- 
ly failed  of  its  desired  purpose  to  date;  and 

A  lack  of  ptosltive  Incentives  for  shared 
services  of  all  kinds,  particularly  shared  pro- 
fessional services  which  have  such  great 
promise. 

New  York  isn't  unique.  These  are  problems 
encountered  in  every  metropolitan  area  of 
the  country.  Any  program  of  national  health 
Insurance  enacted  by  the  Congress  can  and 
should  make  a  beginning  at  correcting  these 
inadequacies  and  inefficiencies  in  order  that 
high  quality  cost  effective  care  be  achieved. 

Too,  any  legislation  enacted  must  assure 
that  every  possible  use  will  be  made  of  out- 
patient services  and  that  we  guard  against 
perpetuating   a  program   whereby   our  only 
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solution  Is  to  add  more  hospital  beds  or  more 
costly  inpatient  services  of  all  kinds.  We 
have  had  ample  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  minimizing,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  use  of  Inpatient  facilities 
and  maximizing,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  use 
of  other  forms  of  treatment.  To  sum  up — 
Improvements  in  the  delivery  of  care  must 
lead  to: 

Care  of  equal  quality  for  all — regardless  of 
place  of  residence  or  economic  status; 

Care  of  consistently  high  quality,  which  is 
cost  effective  and  delivered  in  a  humane, 
efficient    and    timely    manner;    and 

Care  which  takes  maximum  advantage  of 
forms  of  treatment  other  than  inpatient  care. 
Standards  for  Health  Care  Should  Be  Estab- 
lished and  Enforced 
To  achieve  these  goals,  establishment  of 
standards,  and  of  compliance  thereto,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  receiving  payment 
should  be  made  a  part  of  health  Insurance 
legislation. 

Standards  to  be  established  in  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  might  require  for 
example,  that  hospitals: 

Submit  plans  to  local  comprehensive  health 
planning  agencies  for  approval  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement  for  all  serv- 
ices they  propose  to  Initiate,  and  those  which 
they  wish  to  continue  beyond  a  certain  date, 
and  for  all  new  physical  facilities  which  they 
propose  to  build: 
Maintain  careful  control  of  bed  occupancy; 
Establish  procedures  for  pre-admission 
testing  to  ensure  the  earliest  possible  dis- 
charge; 

Develop  and  Implement  staffing  mixes 
which  assure  economic  utilization  of  man- 
power; 

Offer  essential  primary  care  services  at 
times  and  places  convenient  and  accessible 
to  the  public;  and 

Establish  alternative  forms  of  care  such  as 
Increased  amounts  of  sell  care,  care  provided 
by  physicians'  assistants  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, and  home  care. 

Also,  to  assure  the  delivery  of  high  quality 
care  In  sufficient  quantity,  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  PSHO  legislation,  already  passed  by 
the  Congress,  should  be  put  into  effect  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Though  there  is  much 
controversy  with  respect  to  PSRO,  I  believe 
it  provides  an  enormous  opportunity  and  a 
great  responsibility  to  the  physicians  of  the 
country  to  regulate  themselves.  I  would  hope 
that  the  PSRO  program  would  be  organized 
BO  that  major  attention  Is  paid  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  well  functioning  PSRO  pro- 
grams within  Individual  institutions  so  that 
the  role  of  the  community  or  area-wide  PSRO 
Is  largely  related  to  collecting  information, 
to  overseeing  the  efforts  made  within  Indi- 
vidual Institutions  and  to  assuring  that  the 
desired  goals  are  fulfilled.  No  doubt,  as  we 
move  along,  such  review  procedures  will  have 
to  be  related  to  the  services  offered  by  physi- 
cians In  their  offices  as  well. 

I  have  talked  about  the  need  to  impose 
standards  and  controls  on  the  quality  of  the 
the  delivery  of  care.  I  want  to  talk,  also, 
about  controlling  the  costs  of  health  care 
delivery. 

NHI  should  work  to  control  hospital  costs 
There  should  be  a  continuing  effort  to  as- 
sure that  services  are  provided  In  the  most 
economical  manner.  I  strongly  believe  that 
If  major  savings  are  to  be  developed  in  the 
cost  of  operating  health  facilities,  they  will 
surely  come  about  by  improving  the  manner 
m  which  facilities  are  utilized.  To  help  elim- 
inate avoidable  costs  and  reduce  or  contain 
unavoidable  costs,  any  national  health  in- 
surance  legislation,  as  I  suggested  earlier, 
ought  to  provide  coverage  for  those  ambu- 
latory services  which  often  obviate  the  need 
for  more  elaborate  and  costly  inpatient  serv- 
ices later  on.  Much  more  attention  must  be 
paid  also,  to  providing  Increasingly  complex 
diagnostic    procedures    and   minor    surgical 
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procedures  on  an  ambulatory  basis  and  more 
extensive  use  must  l>e  made  of  home  health 
care  services. 

Though  the  government  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  controlling  hospital  costs,  no 
doubt  equal  concern  in  the  future  will  have 
to  be  directed  to  the  control  of  the  costs  of 
professional  services. 

All  such  requirements  would  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  total  and  overall  cost  of  health 
.services  to  be  provided. 

A  properly  designed  and  administered  pro- 
spective reimbursement  system  would  pro- 
vide effective  cost  containment  mechanism 
There  has  been  much  question  and  criti- 
cism ot  the  present  prevailing  method  of 
reimbursing  hospitals  the  "reasonable  cost" 
of  such  services.  This  is  the  mechanism  pre- 
scribed by  law  to  be  used  in  the  Medicare 
program.  To  arrive  at  what  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  as  "reeLSonable" 
has  Involved  complicated  and  protracted 
discussions  with  everyone  and  has  resulted 
in  very  costly  auditing  procedures,  and  ex- 
pensive administration.  Additionally,  this 
basis  of  reimbursement  has  been  attacked 
as  being  "too  open  ended"  and  not  suffi- 
ciently conducive  to  the  economic  adminis- 
tration of  hospitals. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  it  has  been 
strongly  urged  for  the  past  several  years 
that  government  move  from  retrospectively 
determined  reasonable  cost,  "to  prospective 
cost  reimbursement"  whereby  a  given  in- 
stitution would  be  reimbursed  either  on  a 
cost  projection  or  established  budget  basis 
deemed  necessary  to  underwriting  the  cost 
cf  its  services  for  a  given  period  of  time. 

Prospective  reimbursement  has  distinct 
advantages  if  administered  properly.  For  ex- 
ample, it  can  provide  Incentives  for  hospitals 
to  voluntarily  live  within  predetermined  rev- 
enue projections.  This  may  well  force  hos- 
pitals in  urban  areas  to  work  together  to 
arrive  at  a  more  rational  distribution  of  serv- 
ices and  facilities  through  service  mergers 
or  consolidations — particularly  professional 
services — and  increased  emphasis  on  shared 
services. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  administered  Im- 
properly, if  used  to  impose  reimbursement 
levels  which  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
provider's  realistic  financial  needs  in  the 
face  of  an  inflationary  economy,  prospective 
reimbursement  may  lead  to  medical  medioc- 
rity and  force  many  voluntary  non-profit 
hospitals  into  financial  Insolvency. 

As  a  minimum,  therefore,  any  reimburse- 
ment procedure  must  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  unexpected  escalating  costs — for 
example.  Increases  which  result  from  changes 
In  federal  or  state  laws  and  regulations,  and 
Increased  labor  and  other  costs  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  Inflationary  economy. 

11.  ADEQUACY  OF  PROVIDER  REIMBURSEMENT 

In  determining  the  adequacy  of  provider 
reimbursement,  it  would  be  misguided  not 
to  assure  that  the  providers  of  care  are  ade- 
quately reimbursed,  and  if  such  assurances 
are  not  given,  it  will  definitely  prove  to  be  a 
disservice  to  the  public  In  the  long  run. 
Adequate  reimbursement  is  essential 

In  New  York  City,  demand  for  ambulatory 
and  emergency  services  has  increased  25  per- 
cent sine©  1967.  Yet  because  50  percent  of  the 
patients  seeking  hospital  outpatient  care  are 
ineligible  for  medicaid  and  have  no  Insurance 
coverage  for  outpatient  care  the  absolute 
loss  to  the  City's  voluntary  hospitals  alone 
this  year  wlU  approach  60  million  dollars — 
an  amount  far  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
hospitals  even  with  private  philanthropy  or 
currently  available  state  and  local  funds.  As 
a  result  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware,  in 
New  York  City  several  hospitals  are  currently 
faced  with  receivership. 

Hospitals  must  be  reimbursed  fairly  and 
adequately  to  assure  their  continued  ability 
to  serve  the  public. 
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m.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

One  has  only  to  have  even  a  faint  familiar- 
ity  with    the   organization    and   delivery   of 
health   care  or  with   the   experience  of  the 
nation-wide  Medicare  program  to  have  some 
comprehension  of  what  is  involved  tn  admin- 
istering   a    program    uniformly    and    fairly 
throughout  this  vast  nation. 
NHI  administration  should  be  a  responsibil- 
ity shared  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  appropriate  profit  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations 

We  have  In  existence  already  a  large  net- 
work of  administrative  talents  and  experi- 
ence In  the  prepayment,  organizations  and 
certain  of  the  private  insurance  companies. 
It  should  be  possible  to  involve  this  network 
of  experienced  organizations  and  companies 
in  the  administration  of  a  nationwide  health 
program,  if  the  necessary  federal  standards 
are  established  and  adequate  monitoring  is 
provided.  The  cost  of  administration  under 
such  a  program  would  surely  be  less  than 
that  likely  to  result  from  one  nationwide  fed- 
eral program  of  administration.  Further- 
more, from  an  administrator's  vievqjolnt,  I 
would  surely  have  great  concern  and  uncer- 
tainty in  having  to  deal  exclusively  with  one 
enormous  federal  government  bureaucracy. 
In  Illinois,  an  artificial  kidney  program 
which  has  been  under  complete  U.S.  Medi- 
care financial  control  for  nine  months  is  six 
to  nine  months  and  t3  mUlion  behind  In  re- 
imbursement of  46  kidney  dialysis  centers. 
Some  are  in  danger  of  closing  and  the  rest 
have  had  to  borrow. 

There  are  legitimate  concerns  expressed 
that  if  voluntary  pyepayment  organizations 
and  private  insurance  companies  are  used  In 
the  administration  of  the  basic  health  care 
program  that  the  government  would  in  es- 
sence be  establishing  a  mechanism  which 
promises  to  provide  very  large  profits  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  I  am  not  suggesting  such  a 
program  at  all,  but  I  do  believe  that  such  or- 
ganizations could  operate  as  intermediaries 
under  federal  standards  which  would  care- 
fully monitor  and  limit  any  profits  to  be 
realized. 

Earlier  I  expressed  my  strong  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  a  continuing  flow  of  non-tax 
dollars  into  the  nation's  health  system.  It  is 
also  my  feeling  that  deductibles  and  co-in- 
surance should  be  a  necessary  part  of  the 
health  Insurance  program  so  that  middle 
and  upper  income  beneficiaries  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  in  part  their  costs  for 
health  care.  It  Is  possible  that  a  good  many 
individuals  in  higher  income  brackets  faced 
with  th©  necessity  of  such  "out  of  pocket  " 
payments  may  be  unable  to  finance  them 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  devel- 
opment of  insurance  programs  to  cover  such 
costs  would  be  most  desirable.  Here,  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  another  way  to  Involve  further 
th©  prepayment  organizations  and  private 
Insurance  companies  who  would.  In  effect,  be 
adding  non-tax  dollars  into  the  system. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  you  will  find  the  hospitals  of  the 
nation  ready  and  willing  to  participate  In 
th©  development  of  new  systems  and  ap- 
proaches which  will  assure  the  public  receiv- 
ing the  best  possible  care  at  tne  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  A  system  which  envisions  the 
sort  of  changes  needed  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective immediately  or  with  the  passage  of 
national  health  legislation.  Therefore  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  think 
through  a  carefully  phased  program  whet«by 
the  health  field  will  be  enabled  to  move  step 
by  step  to  the  attainment  of  goals  which  we 
all  desire. 

With  the  experience  hospitals  have  had 
under  the  Medicare  program  and  th©  con- 
stant frustrations  they  have  faced  In  th©  im- 
plementation of  that  program.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  they  may  b©  concerned  about 
committing    themselves    formally    to    par- 
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tlcipat«  aa  partners  with  the  i  [overnment  In 
any  national  health  program  that  does  not 
give  rea«onable  assurance  thai  they  wUl  b« 
paid  fully  for  the  services  they  provide. 
Voluntary  hospitals  are  an  Uisliapenaable 

component  of  07ir  health  C(  ire  system 
A  substantial  majority  of  the  hospitals 
throughout  this  nation  are  voluntary  hospi- 
tals which  since  the  founding  of  our  coun- 
try have  provided  quaUty  care  lor  all  citizens 
regardless  of  their  social  or  ecc  nomlc  status. 
They  are.  today,  an  Invaluable  health  re- 
source. The  continued  voluntary  support  of 
those  who  believe  in  their  importance  to  the 
community  have  made  this  possible.  A 
pluralistic  health  care  system  comprised  of 
providers  with  different  sourais  of  support 
and  different  wayi  of  meeting  common 
health  objectives,  in  my  Judjment,  Is  in- 
dispensable to  serving  the  heflth  needs  of 
Americana  both  efficiently  and  humanely  in 
the  future.  The  great  voluntary  hospitals  are 
an  Indispensable  component  ol'  snch  a  sys- 
tem. Their  conciQued  viability  must,  there- 
fore, be  assured.  Enactment  of  national 
health  insurance  leglsUulon  will  contribute 
slgoiflcanUy  to  attainment  of  t|iat  goal. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opbortunlty  of 
meeting  with  this  Committee  {oday  and  to 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  with  respect  to  the 
concerns  and  interests  particularly  of  the 
hospltaU  in  the  large  metrop<iltan  centers 
of  the  country.  T 

Ui.  Chairman  and  members  |of  the  Com- 
mittee I  am  deeply  aware  of  tjie  extent  of 
the  responalbiilty  Imposed  upo^  this  Com- 
mittee and  I  hope  that  I  bavie  In  my  re- 
marks contributed  helpfully  t<r  your  deUb- 
eratlons. 
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care  centers,  multiservice  centers  and 
cooperaUve  living  arrangements  in  new 
kinds  of  housing. 

Increased  education  for  family  plan- 
ning—so that  women  may  be  mothers  by 
choice  not  by  chance  and  to  reduce  the 

number  of  children  bom  at  high  risk 

birth  defects. 

The  life-giving  force  is  a  miracle. 
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HADASSAH    PRESIDENT 
MOTHER'S  DAY  FAILED 


)EPLORES 
JRPOSE 


Mrs.  Matzkin  said: 

But  what  happens  to  the  human  product 
from  birth  onwards  Is — for  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  population — one  extended 
nightmare  of  rejection,  staravtlon,  disease 
and  violence. 

I  believe  that  if  the  women's  movement 
has  any  meaning,  and  as  the  position  of 
women  in  the  world  is  elevated,  they  will 
have  to  become  the  effective  force  for  a 
better  society.  As  the  giver  of  life,  that  is 
woman's  continuing  responsibility. 

She  concluded : 

Perhaps  It  la  time  for  the  women  to  take 
over  Mother's  Day  so  that  next  year  In  Con- 
gress a  legislative  package  Implementing  the 
1914  pledge  "to  work  for  the  well-being  of  the 
home"  Will  be  presented  to  America's  mothers 
Instead  of  the  bromides  and  flowers  which 
pas3  as  tribute. 

Mrs.  Matzkin  said  that  Hadassah, 
through  the  Hadassah-Hebrew  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  in  Israel,  the  largest 
medical  complex  in  the  Middle  East,  has 
pioneered  in  public  health,  mother-and- 
chlld  care,  and  social  medicine  through 
its  support  of  an  extensive  network  of 
medical  facilities  providing  healing, 
teaching  and  research. 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABfeUG 

or    KSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATTVES 
Monday,  June  10.  l%7i 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker]  In  the  60 
years  since  Confess  passed  4  resolution 
designating  the  second  Sunday  of  May 
as  Mother's  Day,  "to  work  fc  r  the  well- 
being  of  the  home  as  the  fountain-head 
of  the  State,"  this  has  be«om4  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  widely  celebrate  holidays. 
It  has  also,  according  to  the  kead  of  the 
largest  women's  voluntary  otganlzatlon 
in  the  U.S.  "degenerated  into  a  celebra- 
tion of  crass  comerclallsm  fai-  from  the 
original  Intent."  ] 

Rose  E.  Matzkin.  national  president 
of  the  325,000-member  Hadnssah  sug- 
gests that  Mother's  Day  is  a  time  to 
review  the  condition  of  nlothers  in 
respect  to  their  needs,  those  of]  their  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  She  pinpointed 
there  particular  areas:  [ 

Sound  national  health— studies  show 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  riother  In- 
fluences the  genetic  developmlent  of  the 
children  to  the  third  feneration. 
Retardation  in  infants,  caused  by  mal- 
nutrition is  irreversible.  Tl>e  United 
States,  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the 
world,  does  not  have  the  healtl>iest.  best- 
fed  clilldren. 

Development  of  alternatives  to  the 
extended  family — to  provide  the  mother 
the  support  she  sad  her  chlltiren  need 
throughout  the  year.  This  Includes  day- 


JOHN  r.  KENNEDY  PEACE  FOREST 
IN  ISRAEL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACITDBrnS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEFTrATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
arUcle  appeared  In  the  Lynn  Sunday 
Post  on  May  26.  1974.  by  a  constituent. 
Anthony  Cama.  It  Is  concerned  with  the 
celebration  of  Memorial  Day  and  because 
of  .ts  worthwhile  nature,  I  would  like  to 
insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  time 

The  text  follows: 
JoHw  F.  KimiTEDT  Peacx  Foeest  in  Israel 
(By  Anthony  Cama) 

This  is  a  rather  unique  story  to  come  forth 
In  the  pages  of  the  Sunday  Post.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  a  Freedom  Forest  In 
Israel  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  American  Jewry  asso- 
ciated Itself  with  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Israel  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  beloved  President  Kennedy,  for- 
ever linking  his  name  with  the  land  of  Israel. 

On  the  hallowed  ground  where  Bar  Kochba 
waged  his  last  gallant  battle  for  Judea's 
freedom  2000  years  ago,  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Peace  Forest  has  risen  within  the  confines  of 
the  America-Israel  Freedom  Forest,  planted 
by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  and  dedicated 
to  peace  and  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  link 
the  two  nations. 

For  the  Jews  of  America,  no  tribute  to  our 
n«rtyred  President  could  be  mor»  fluing  and 
enduring  than  thU  living  symbrt  of  hts  great- 


ness as  a  champion  at  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

The  John  P.  Kennedy  Peace  Forest  epito- 
mizes the  hope  and  Inspiration  for  peace  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Israel, 
and  consists  of  several  million  trees  that  en- 
circle an  obelisk  almUar  Jn  design  to  the 
Washington  Monument,  flanked  by  60  pylons 
representing  the  50  states  of  the  Union. 

Said  Levi  Eshkol.  prime  minister  of  Israel : 
"The  People  and  the  government  of  Israel 
wiU  be  honored  to  render  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory through  the  establishment  of  the  John  F 
Kennedy  Peace  Pcrest." 

In  a  letter  to  Max  Bressler,  president  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  of  America.  Prime 
Minister  Eshkol  said:  "The  President  John  F 
Kennedy  Peace  Forest  in  Israel's  Freedom 
Forest  will  serve  as  a  notable  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American  and  a  world 
statesman.  With  this  project  you  are  forging 
stUl  another  link  In  the  chain  of  projects 
symbolizing  the  friendship  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

"Aa  a  valiant  seeker  for  peace  and  the 
rights  of  men.  your  late  president  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  thU  enduring  friend- 
ship. The  people  and  the  government  will  be 
singularly  honored  to  be  associated  with  this 
tribute  to  his  everlasting  memory." 

President  Kennedy  had  stated,  "The  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  represents  one  of  Zion- 
ism's most  consixuctlve  achievements  in 
human  welfare  and  socUl  development." 

NOTABLE  CABCEK 

John  p.  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the 
U.S..  was  born  May  29,  1917,  In  BrookUne 
Mass.  He  was  the  second  of  nine  children 
of  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  a  financier,  who  later 
became  ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  entered  the 
Harvard  University,  attended  the  London 
School  of  Economics  briefly  in  1935,  received 
a  B.S.  cum  laude  from  Harvard  In  1940. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  In  1941-1945 
commanded  a  P.  T.  boat  In  the  Solomons  and 
won  the  Navy  Cross  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Medal  and  Purple  Heart.  He  covered  the 
Potsdam  Conference  and  the  start  of  the 
U.N.  at  San  Francisco  for  InternaUonal  News 
Service.  He  served  aa  a  represeiitatlve  In 
Congress  from  Mass.  '47  to  '53,  defeated  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  for  the  Senate  In  1952,  and  was 
reelected  in  1958.  He  nearly  won  the  vice 
presidential  nomlnaUon  In  1956.  and  went  on 
to  receive  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  at  Los  Angeles.  July  14,  1960  Ken- 
nedy defeated  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Republican 
by  the  slim  margin  of  118,550  popular  votes 
and  an  electoral  vote  of  303  to  219.  He  was 
the  flrst  Roman  Catholic  to  be  elected 
president. 

On  Nov.  22, 1963,  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
m  Dallas.  Texas.  On  Nov.  25th,  a  national 
day  of  mourning,  he  was  burled  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  Va.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
;r^***  youngest  age  of  any  other  President 
The  splendid  story  of  the  J.  F  Kennedy 
Peace  Forest  in  Israel  Is  being  retold  in  the 
pages  of  the  Sunday  Post  In  honor  and  trib- 
ute to  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  In 
remembrance  of  his  birthday  on  May  29  It 
also  shows  the  immense  admiration  and  re- 
spect the  people  of  Israel  held  for  President 
Kennedy. 

This  story  Is  also  of  Immense  historical 
value  for  the  people  of  this  nation  and  for 
the  veterans  of  all  wars,  since  the  late  Presi- 
dent was  a  heroic  patriot,  who  loved  and 
fought  for  his  country  and  to  maintain  and 
preserve  the  American  Way  of  Life.  He  was 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Rlgbts  and  a 
defender  of  tta«  rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can Negroes  aa  weU  as  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  to  have  a  naUonal  homeland  of 
their  own  where  they  could  live  In  peace  and 
in  the  observance  of  the  faith  of  their 
fathers. 
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In  Memobxau 

(By  Anthony  Cama) 
(A  lyrical  poem  to  the  late  martyred  and 
beloved,    first   Catholic    President    of    the 
United  States  of  America) 
O,  Valiant  dream,  so  beautiful,  so  great, 
at  rest  In  sweet  repose,  a  sacred  sleep. 
O,  martyred  heart  that  kissed  the  hand  of 

fate 
and  gently  smiled  where  mortals  grieve  and 

weep. 
To  you,  they  passed  the  cup  of  love  divine 
and  so  you  gave  of  love  so  much,  too  much, 
and  out  of  Ireland's  green  you  drew  The  Sign 
that  all  the  earth  be  fragrant  at  your  touch. 
We  kneel  and  mourn,  this  29th  of  May — 
upKjn  this  land,  so  close  the  stoic  flame 
of  stars  and  petals  of  the  Rosary  we  say 
in  sad  symphonic  calling  of  your  name. 
O.  President!  O,  President,  your  nation  cries 
with  spUntered  sunbeams  and  the  rainbow's 

rain 
that  spider-webs  the  teardrops  in  our  eyes 
and  scales  the  mountain  tops  and  hills  of 

pain  I 
O  President!  O,  President,  at  rest  In  hoUowed 

grave, 
among  the  thousands,  veterans  like  you. 
Tou  fought  the  tyrants  and  you  helped  the 

slave. 
For   Ood    and   man   your   faith    was   bright 

and  true. 
To  heaven  we  shall  lift  your  deathless  light, 
eternal  flame  of  glory  on  this  sod. 
You  gave  this  nation  star  lanes  In  the  night 
and  now  your  spirit  leads  us  .  .  .  straight 

to  Ood. 


FREE   ENTERPRISE   AND 
INDIAN   AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  unfortimately  have  the  mistaken 
Impression  that  Indian  Americans  living 
on  reservations  are  all  poverty-stricken 
wards  of  the  Government  with  no  means 
of  self-support.  As  the  Congressman 
with  more  Indian  constituents  than  any 
other,  I  can  say  with  pride  that  this  is 
simply  not  true. 

Free  enterprise  is  flourishing  on  Indian 
reservations.  Thousands  of  Americsm 
Indians  are  working  on  and  off  tribal 
lands  for  Indian-owned  businesses  and 
for  companies  employing  large  numbers 
of  Indians. 

Peabody  Coal,  General  Dynamics, 
Fairchild  Industries,  and  other  large 
companies  employ  reservation  Indians  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  And  tribally 
owned  companies  have  likewise  provided 
many  Indian  jobs  and  helped  raise  living 
standards  for  Indian  Americans. 

Marvin  L.  Franklin,  assistant  to  the 
Interior  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
himself  an  Indian,  has  written  a  heart- 
ening report  on  growing  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  Indians  in  the  current  issue 
of  Nation's  Business.  Mr.  Franklin  Is  a 
former  Iowa  tribal  ofQcial  and  petroleum 
company  executive,  and  knows  well  what 
economic  partnership  between  private 
industry  and  government  has  done  to 
better  the  lives  of  native  Americans. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  Franklin's 
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article  and  the  accompanying  feature 
story  about  Cochise's  great-grtuidson, 
who  is  helping  get  Indians  into  private 
industry. 

[Prom  Nation's  Business,  June  1974] 

Payrolls:  An  Answer  to  the  Indian 

Militants 

(By  Marvin  L.  Franklin) 

Out  In  the  heart  of  tlie  sprawling  Navajo 
Indian  reservation  in  eastern  Arizona  Is  a 
huge  sawmill.  From  the  reservation  forests 
of  stately  ponderosa  pine,  trucks  haul  enor- 
mous logs  to  the  mill,  where  roaring  band 
saws  slice  them  Into  lumber — about  350,000 
board  feet  a  day. 

The  sawmUl  Is  wholly  owned  by  the  Nava- 
jo Tribe,  and  Is  operated  by  Navajo  Forest 
Products  Industries,  organized  In  1958. 
About  400  members  of  the  tribe  are  employed 
In  the  operation,  with  payroll  of  around  (3 
million.  The  trees  are  "harvested"  to  ensure 
an  unfailing  supply  of  logs  for  the  future. 

"Forty  years  ago  I  was  living  in  a  hogan 
trying  to  raise  sheep,  when  the  government 
came  out  and  killed  our  sheep  to  make 
prosperity,"  a  grizzled  Navajo  logger  relates, 
recalling  a  New  Deal  effort  to  bolster  Depres- 
sion farm  prices  by  reducing  production.  He 
adds,  with  a  grin:  "This  is  a  better  way!" 

At  Stilwell,  Okla.,  Cherokee  Nation  Indus- 
tries makes  electrical  switches  and  relays  for 
Western  Electric  Co.  Western  EUectrlc  loaned 
the  Indians  a  company  manager,  who  se- 
lected the  flrst  employees  and  put  them 
through  Job  training.  The  enterprise,  entirely 
owned  by  the  Cherokees,  started  with  eight 
workers  and  now  has  192. 

Recently,  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  com- 
pleted a  second  plant,  at  Talequah,  Okla.  It 
produces  calculators  for  the  Corvus  Corp., 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  assembles  components 
for  IBM.  Leo  Walklngstlck,  general  manager 
of  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  notes  happily 
that  Its  contracts  with  Corvus  call  for  pro- 
duction of  1,500  desk  model  and  4,000  hand 
model  calculators  weekly. 

TTiese  are  typical  examples  of  how  a  pro- 
gram of  bringing  Industrial  plants  to  Indian 
communities  Is  creating  Jobs  and  lifting 
standards  of  living  for  the  "original  Ameri- 
cans." 

The  Indian  Industrial  program  has  en- 
listed the  hearty  support  of  American  busi- 
nessmen, who  believe  that  employment  under 
free  enterprise  is  better  than  paternalistic 
handouts. 

I  also  flnd  that  it  Is  the  best  possible  an- 
swer to  the  mUltant  Indians  who  seized  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  buUdlng  In  Wash- 
ington and  did  such  senseless  damage  to  fa- 
cilities, equipment  and  records  In  November, 
1972;  and  who  later  seized  the  community  of 
Wounded  Knee  on  the  Sioux  Reservation  In 
South  Dakota  with  destruction  of  homes, 
a  church  and  other  buildings. 

training  and  loans 

The  Industrial  program  began  In  1953, 
when  Glenn  L.  Summons,  a  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
banker,  became  Indian  commissioner.  It  was 
obvious  to  Mr.  Emmons  and  his  associates 
that  the  biggest  difficulty  In  such  a  program 
was  the  Indians'  lack  of  training  for  skilled 
trades.  To  remedy  this  situation.  Congress 
In  1956  passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  give  Indians, 
chiefly  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  voca- 
tional and  apprenticeship  Instruction,  with 
special  provision  for  on-the-job  training. 

Loans  to  tribes,  to  be  used  to  build  In- 
dustrial plants,  also  were  authorized.  In  1957, 
a  Branch  of  Industrial  Development  was  es- 
tablished In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to 
help  sell  American  businessmen  the  Idea  of 
hiring  Indian  workers.  The  program  has  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  Adminis- 
tration, of  Congress  and  of  Indian  Bureau  of- 
ficials, since  it  began. 
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My  experience  In  my  native  Oklahoma 
convinced  me  that  bringing  Industrial  plants 
to  the  reservation  areas  Is  the  best  solution 
to  the  problem  of  Indian  unemployment.  In 
the  early  1960s.  I  was  made  director  of  "coop- 
erative projects"  for  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
my  employer  for  many  years.  My  task  was  to 
work  with  federal  and  state  governments, 
and  with  businessmen,  to  create  Jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged people,  especially  Indians. 

I  began  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
Indian  companies  and  their  employment  of 
Indian  workers,  all  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  enterprise  system.  In  the  years  that 
followed,  I  assisted  at  the  beginning  of  about 
76  companies,  some  with  as  few  as  five  em- 
ployees and  some  with  500  or  more.  By  and 
large,  these  companies  have  proved  success- 
ful, with  profltable  distribution  and  sale 
of  their  products. 

A  slmUar  success  story  is  being  written  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

As  of  this  point,  a  total  of  250  companies 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  BIA  industrial- 
ization program  to  establish  plants  in  Indian 
communities.  In  addition,  during  the  last 
five  years,  more  than  a  hundred  major  com- 
mercial projects,  Indian  owned  and  managed, 
have  ben  set  up.  Combined  annual  payrolls 
have  grown  to  about  $35  million,  with  a  po- 
tential employment  capacity  of  more  than 
15,000  Jobs. 

A  good  example  of  the  program's  success 
can  be  found  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  of 
Mississippi.  In  the  1830s,  President  Andrew 
Jackson  decided  upon  a  harsh  policy — t^ 
compel  the  transfer  of  the  major  tribes  liv- 
ing east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  an  area 
set  aside  as  the  "Indian  Territory."  It  was 
west  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  "where  the 
white  man  will  never  want  to  live,"  said  he 
President.  He  ordered  soldiers  to  round  up 
the  Choctaws,  along  with  the  Creeks  of  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  the  Cherokees  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Seminoles  of  Georgia  and  the 
Chlcasaws  of  Tennessee,  and  the  long  "trail 
of  tears"  began  for  these  so-called  "civilized 
tribes." 

About  half  of  the  2,500  Choctaws  refused 
to  be  rounded  up.  They  simply  fled  to  the 
woods  and  the  marshes,  and  there  they 
stayed.  Today,  descendants  of  these  hardy 
people  live  on  farms  and  In  villages  near 
Philadelphia,  Miss.  Many  of  their  families 
have  been  living  In  poverty  for  generations, 
trying  to  scratch  out  a  living  as  share- 
croppers. 

Now  that  Is  changing.  In  March,  1967, 
through  the  Joint  effort  of  the  local  Indian 
Bureau  agency  and  Emmett  York,  Choctaw 
tribal  chief,  the  Garan  Co.,  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  plant  in  Philadelphia  to  man\i- 
facture  boys'  wear.  It  agreed  to  employ  In- 
dian workmen. 

"Given  proper  training,  these  Chocta'vs 
make  as  proficient  operators  as  any  in  the 
land,"  says  Claud  Kuykendall,  plant  super- 
intendent. 

WORKING   WOMEN 

Go  out  to  the  broad  tableland  near  Ship- 
rock,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  and 
you'll  find  a  big  plant  of  the  Fairchild  Cam- 
era and  Instrument  Co.,  of  Syosett.  N.Y.  Here 
about  800  Navajos,  80  per  cent  of  them  wom- 
en, assemble  transistors  and  Integrated  cir- 
cuits essential  to  the  functioning  of  radio 
and  television  sets,  computers,  and  electro.iic 
devices  In  planes,  missiles  and  spacecriit. 
The  firm's  buUding,  equipped  vrtth  every 
modem  convenience,  covers  33,600  square 
feet,  and  cost  $1.2  million,  paid  for  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  with  a  big  low-Interest  loan 
from  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Fairchild  has  approximately  $1.8  mil- 
lion Invested  In  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  workers  peer  through  microscopes, 
performing  such  exacting  tasks  as  soldering 
wires  smaUer  than  human  hair. 

"Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  our  employees 
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ever  had  a  steady  Job  befor«."  savs  Paul  W 
DrlscoU,  plant  manager  "Yet  our  Indian  peo- 
ple have  unmatched  skUl  and  patience." 

On  the  Seminole  Indian  leservatlon  near 
Hollywood.  Pla..  an  electronic -connector 
plant,  leased  by  the  tribe  tc  the  Amphenol 
mduatri&l  division  of  Bunker  Ramo  Corp..  of 
Chicago,  employs  18  merabe  s  of  the  tribe. 
These  Seminoles  are  descend  unts  of  Indians 
who.  under  the  lamed  Chl(f  Osceola,  fled 
from  U.S.  Army  troops  in  Uie  830s.  They  only 
recently  made  "peace"  with  he  government 
by  cooperating  in  Bureau  pr  igrams,  includ- 
ing induitrlal  development.  One  Seminole 
declares: 

"Some  so-called  'friend  of  Indians'  wanted 
us  to  keep  making  little  lu  Slan  curios  to 
sell  to  tourists,  so  we  wouldn't  lose  our  native 
culture.  But  now  our  worki  rs  earn  many 
times  what  they  did  in  that  a  )rt  of  thing" 

Underwear,  hosiery,  pants  and  many  more 
Items  of  clothing  are  manufac  ;ured  by  estab- 
lished companies  branching  Into  the  In- 
dian conxmunlties.  Western  Superior  Mills,  a 
division  of  the  BVD  Co.,  of  N  (w  York,  oper- 
ates a  plant  near  Wlnslow,  Ariz.,  making, 
packaging  and  distributing  men's  and  boys' 
underwear.  The  plant  was  bul  It  by  the  Hopl 
Tribe  at  a  cost  of  $1.5  mill  on  on  a  200- 
acre  site  donated  by  citizens  o:  Wlnslow.  The 
building  covers  120,000  square  ^eet.  making  it 
the  largest  In  northern  Arizona  , 

Indians  of  both  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes, 
traditional  rivals,  work  side  liy  side  at  the 
machines.  The  women  earn  fnim  $2  to  $3.30 
an  hour.  The  plant  manager.  Delia  Pecore, 
WTO  refers  to  herself  as  a  "ref  igee  from  the 
Seventh  Ave.  New  York  garment  district," 
says:  "The  Navajo  and  Hopl  ar  s  not  rivals  In 
this  plant,  because  they're  all  i  aakUig  a  good 
living!" 

Among  many  other  long-est  ibllshed  firms 
migrating  by  branch  plant  to  I  idlan  country 
la  The  Harry  Winston  Minerals  Co  ,  of  New 
York.  This  firm  located  a  plant  near  Chadler, 
Ariz.,  and  employs  a  score  of  Gila  River  Indi- 
ans cutting  and  polishing  diamonds. 

Many  of  the  workers  have  had  long  ex- 
perience fashioning  native  stoue  Jewelry. 
miKrruai;  in  the  forei  xont 
Furniture  making  is  now  in  the  forefront 
of  new  Jobs  for  Indian  families.  In  early  1966 
a  survey  diclosed  that  of  772  male  Yakima 
Tribe  members,  at  Wapato.  Was  i..  only  about 
100  had  anything  like  regular  Jobs,  and  62  of 
these  were  common  laborers.  Ai<  led  by  federal 
loans,  the  Yakima  tribal  cov  ncil  built  a 
$772,000  plant  for  White  Swaa  Industries, 
1x16  Angeles  furniture  manufac  ;urers.  Today 
this  company  employg  200  Indlj  ins.  and  pays 
the  tribe  a  monthly  rental  of  $^,500. 

Members  of  the  Warm  Sprlbgs  Tribe  in 
Oregon  entered  the  Jet  age  in  1^69  when  the 
Tektronlc  Co..  of  Beaverton.  OragoQ.  set  up  a 
plant  on  their  reservation.  Aboft  40  Indians 

are     employed,     aaaemhllng     oiciUoscopes 

highly  sophisticated  instruments  that  plot 
electrical  graphs. 

MlUlons  of  dollars  of  annual  income  flow 
Into  Indian  communities  throtigh  develop- 
ment of  resources  on  the  reservations,  such 
as  the  majestic  stands  of  timt>er.:and  deposits 
of  coal.  oil.  gas.  copper  and  uranium — buried 
treasures  of  the  ages.  Timber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts lead  thJa  type  of  industflal  develop- 
ment. I 

Among  many  other  new  indiitrles  in  In- 
dian areas  are:  T 

A  meat-pocking  plant  establUBed  at  Yank- 
ton. S.  D»k.,  by  tb«  Yankton  qioux  Indus- 
tries, which  processes  carcasses  from  nearby 
cattle  feeders;  The  Lumml  Acquaculture  Co, 
locatad  on  the  Lumml  Reservation  near 
BelUn«h*m.  Wash.,  which  raises  fl«h  to 
market  size:  Great  Western  ladustrlee  at 
Browning.  Mont.,  which  makes  jens.  pencils 
and  felt  marken.  prtmarly  for  Mle  to  gov- 
ernment agenclea.  and  which  employs  83 
Indiana  out  of  89  workers;  and  tot  the  Chick- 
asaw Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  creatloi  of  a  mod- 
ern recreation  area  which  Inclules  a  motel 
at  Sulphur.  Okla. 
Easentlal  to  the  success  of  the  plan  for  In- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


dlan  emplo>-ment  has  been  establishment  of 
Industa-lal  parks  on  or  near  reservations,  to 
attract  new  plants.  An  outstanding  example 
is  the  Pima -Chandler  Industrial  Park  in  the 
Gila  River  Indian  community  near  Coolldge. 
Ariz.  It  covers  543  acres  developed  with  good 
roads,  water  mains,  power  lines  and  sewerage 
A  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  spur  runs 
through  the  park. 

Since  December.  1968.  five  plants  have  lo- 
cated in  this  area,  in  which  as  many  as  70  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  workers  had  been  unem- 
ployed. The  plants'  products  include  metal 
shipping  containers,  brass  valves  for  marine 
use.  and  spider-thin  wire  for  the  electronics 
industry.  About  800  formerly  unemployed 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  work  in  these 
plants. 

Every  industry's  arrival  at  an  Indian  res- 
ervation signals  the  development  of  numer- 
ous other  new  Jobs.  Families  must  have  hous- 
ing, furniture,  food,  utUltles  and  many  other 
items  for  daily  living.  Employment  creates  Its 
own  chain  reaction  of  prosperity. 

The  Industrial  employment  program  has 
spurred  the  biggest  homebuUdlng  boom  in 
Indian  history.  While  the  plants  are  usually 
located  near  good  highways,  and  some  In- 
dian workmen  commute  in  car  pools,  many 
famUles— once  on  steady  payrolls  near  a  town 
with  modern  facilities— decide  to  move  to 
town. 

Apartment  houses  and  other  housing  proj- 
ects dot  the  industrial  parks  and  local  resi- 
dential areas,  as  Indian  famUles  begin  to  en- 
joy the  conveniences  of  modern  living. 

TEAMWORK     PROVmES     WORK 

Locating  plants  for  Indian  employment  is 
a  team  project  for  federal  and  state  agencies 
business  firms  and  the  Indians  themselves! 
Tribal  councils  on  every  reservation  have 
been  consulted  about  their  resources  and  po- 
tential labor  supplies.  Indian  Bureau  officials, 
cooperating  with  commissions  for  Indian  em- 
ployment In  every  state  with  a  large  Indian 
population,  advise  firms  as  to  available  sites 
for  buildings,  and  supplies  of  water,  gas, 
power  and  fuel.  They  furnish  Information  on 
motor,  rail  and  air  carriers  to  provide  market- 
ing access. 

The  usual  procedure  calls  for  the  Indian 
tribe  to  erect  the  buUding  for  the  plant  ac- 
cording to  specifications  of  the  firm  that 
agrees  to  lease  It.  Funds  for  the  plant's  cost 
are  generally  loaned  by  BIA  or  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  and  often  there 
are  generous  donations  from  nearby  com- 
munities, too.  The  company  furnishes  the 
equipment  and  management,  and  lease  pay- 
ments to  the  tribe  usually  are  sufficient  to  re- 
tire the  government  agency's  loan. 

The  firm  agrees  to  give  hiring  preference 
to  tribe  members. 

"Thus,  everybody  Involved  benefits,"  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
points  out.  "Business  firms  tap  a  new  labor 
pool,  with  worker*  capable  of  the  most  ex- 
acung  operations.  The  Indiana  find  steady 
joba  and  new  proeperity.  The  public  helps 
a  minority  group  to  help  itself,  and  is  repaid 
by  reduced  welfare  rolls  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  for  Indian  famUles." 
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Cochise's  Gbeat-Ghanbson:  Triumphs  in 

Two   WOBLOS 

Some  Indians  toes  off  Sam  Kinaolvlng  as  a 
hellacana.  which  la  an  Indian  lingua  franca 
equivalent  of  the  black  activisU'  "Uncle 
Tom. "  The  word  literally  means  apple,  and 
militanta  use  it  for  feUow  Indians  who  ac- 
cept and  thrive  in  the  whit*  man's  world 
Its  broad  meaning  is:  "Red  on  the  outside 
white  on  the  inside." 

But  Sam  Is  something  else. 

True,  he  Is  a  success  in  the  white  man's 
world.  He  IB  a  planner,  and  recruiter  of  In- 
dian employees,  for  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
division  of  Litton  Industries,  In  Pascagoula 
Miss.  Ingalls  is  carrying  out  two  sizable 
U.S.  Navy  contracts  there,  for  30  destroyers 
of  the  Spruance  class  and  for  five  general 
purpose  amphibious  assault  craft. 


But  above  all,  he  Is  an  Apache.  Sam  42 
is  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  chieftain' 
Cochise,  and  intensely  proud  of  It.  And  he 
believes  that  traits  which  speU  success  in 
the  white  man's  world  belong  to  the  Indian's 
world,  too. 

No  easy  task,  this  undertaking  of  Sam  Kin- 
solving  in  recruiting.  He  has  so  far  talked 
with  men  of  47  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi 
about  accepting  employment  in  the  Pasca- 
goula area,  especially  with  Ingalls 

The  result?  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs reports  a  "rapid  influx"  of  Indians  to 
Pascagoula  m  the  last  two  years,  with  more 
than  600  now  working  in  the  area,  most  of 
them  for  IngaUs. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  recruiting  effort 
which  was  spurred  by  Ingalls'  need  for  good 
workers  as  well  as  by  a  desire  to  make  a 
contribution  to  Indian  welfare.  Sam  knew  the 
scrutaiy  he  would  get  from  aU  sides  would 
put  a  microscope  to  shame. 

After  all.  he  has  a  white  man's  surname 
It  comes  from  his  mother's  side  of  the  family 
(she  Is  white;  her  father  was  an  Episcopal 
bishop  in  Arizona) .  Sam's  father  adopted  it— 
Apaches  traditionally  had  no  surnames— to 
avoid  modern-day  legal  problems. 

Apaches  are  an  extremely  proud  tribe,  and 
unless  one  can  prove  he's  at  least  half  Apache 
they  put  him  beyond  the  pale  in  contrast 
to    say,  the   Cherokees,   who  wlU  accept  as 
Indian  a  person  claiming  only  one  sixteenth 
Indian  blood.  But  Sam  is  inside  the  pale  On 
his  father's  side,  he  Is  all -Apache. 
How  does  Sam  go  about  recruiting' 
"When  I  go  m  the  reservations,"  he  says 
the  first  thing  I  have  to  do  U  get  the  'moc- 
CMln  telegraph'  working.  It's  one  of  the  most 
efficient    communications    systems    in    the 
world.  Word  gets  around  that  I'm  there,  and 
that  111  be  in  certain  places.  First  one,  and 
then  more,  drop  in  on  me  and  we  talk 

"They  ask  all  kinds  of  questions.  Whether 
we  have  an  Indian  center  in  Pascagoula— 
and  we  do.  Whether  other  Indians  find  It 
agreeable,  not  only  the  work,  but  living  so 
far  away  from  home  grounds.  What  kind  of 
schools  for  their  kids,  and  how  do  other  kids 
accept  Indian  children?  That  last  one  is 
easy,  as  Indian  youngsters  are  not  racially 
conscious— they  play  easily  with  blacks 
whites,  Mexicans,  Chinese— and  by  doing  so 
they  often  set  the  good  example." 

The  Indian  center  is  a  place  where  Indians 
can  gather,  sing  their  old  songs,  have  the 
trappings  of  their  special  cultiires.  "It's  sort 
of  an  oxygen  source,"  as  Sam  appraises  It 
"where  they  can  go  to  l>e  replenished  It 
gives  them  a  comforting  whiff  of  the  reserva- 
tion." 

Sam  also  tells  potential  recruits  about 
other  benefits— relocaUon  allowances  which 
they  get  from  BIA.  and  money  BIA  provides 
for  them  to  buy  tools  they  need. 

"Mostly,  though,"  he  says.  "I  emphasize 
that  we  want  people  with  honesty,  resolve 
pride,  courage,  responsibility  to  themselves' 
and  their  famUles.  These  are  traditional 
Indian  values,  tightly  bound  In  their  culture 
I  tell  them  that  exhibiting  these  character- 
UUcs  is  a  way  to  prove  that  the  white  man 
didn't  invent  them." 

The   biggest   bloc  of  Indian   workmen   at 
Ingalls  are   welders — more   than  30  as  Sam 
toUls  them  up.  The  others  range  from  ahip- 
fltters  and  carpenters  to  mechanics.  Junior 
draftsmen,  production  managers  and  plan- 
ners, he  says — "a  rather  good  cross  section  of 
what  we  have  to  have  here  to  buUd  ships." 
Ingalls  President  Ned  Marandino  Is  a  hard- 
driving  executive  who  focuses  on  production 
schedules  and  Is  far  from  the  type  who  would 
take   kindly   to  employees   who  didn't  pull 
their  weight. 
He  18  one  of  Sam  Klnsolvlng's  champions. 
"I  couldnt  do  it  without  that  feeltng  at 
the  top,"  Sam  says,  "because  if  the  IndUmns 
ever  thought  for  one  minute  they  were  not 
respected    employees,    the    whole    program 
would  fall  flat  and  they  would  vanish  back 
Into  the  reservations  from  which  they  came." 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Eduttnd  S.  Mtjs- 
Ki£.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwaid 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offeret'.  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  as  the  day  opens  be- 
fore us,  we  open  our  hearts  to  Thee.  May 
our  prayers  be  the  channels  of  Thy 
grace  through  which  shall  come  to  us  a 
calm,  '-estoring  stillness  at  the  very  cen- 
ter <.l  our  being.  With  our  spirits  rein- 
forced send  us  to  our  tasks  with  kind 
hearts,  clear  thoughts,  and  a  sure  faith. 
Help  us  to  build  the  Nation  on  whatever 
is  good  and  beautiful  and  true,  that  our 
greatness  may  be  in  character  and  our 
ultimate  security  rest  in  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  And  at  the  end  grant  us  the  bless- 
ing of  Thy  peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ArrOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  l'*ter: 

UJ3.  Senatk, 
President  pso  teicpore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Edmund  S. 
Mttskie,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  June  10,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PLAN    FOR    INDIAN    OCEAN    BASE 
OPPOSED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
tlUed  "Plan  for  Indian  Ocean  Base  Op- 
Posed,"  written  by  Crocker  Snow.  Jr„ 
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which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
Sunday,  June  9,  1974,  be  printed  at  an 
appropriate  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plan  for  Indian  Ocean  Base  Opposed 
(By  Crocker  Snow,  Jr.) 
Tehran.— A  little,  uninhabited  Indian 
Ocean  atoll  near  the  Equator  which  meas- 
ures Just  three  feet  above  sea  level  at  its 
highest  point  has  become  a  major  cause 
celebre  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  atoll,  Diego  Garcia  of  the  Chagos  ar- 
chipelago In  a  distant  point  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  is  administered  by  the  British  and 
populated  by  200  American  and  English 
servicemen  working  a  communications 
faculty. 

But  Pentagon  plans  to  spend  $29  miUion 
to  expand  the  faculty  in  a  significant  way 
have  triggered  skepticism  and  suspicions  in 
much  of  Asia — and  have  serioiisly  under- 
mined congressional  willingness  to  allocate 
the  funds. 

With  Uttle  overt  sign  of  a  US  military 
presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  as  com- 
pared to  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  called- 
for  expansion  of  Diego  Garcia  has  taken  on 
a  symbolic  significance  far  beyond  Its  pro- 
jected military  one. 

Governments  stretching  from  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to  the  Middle  East,  and  rang- 
ing In  political  persuasion  from  staunchly 
anti-Communists  to  proudly  nonaligned, 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  plan. 

Only  Pakistan  openly,  and  Iran  more 
quietly,  have  indicated  that  the  base  might 
be  desirable  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  two  major  Communist  powers  outside 
the  immediate  area  have  divergent  but  dis- 
creetly low-key  views  about  the  affair.  The 
Soviets  see  a  new.  Improved  Diego  Garcia  as 
a  challenge  to  their  own  Indian  Ocean  ex- 
pansion plans,  and  have  Indicated  their  op- 
position to  their  foremost  allies.  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  quietly  favor  the  base — for  Just 
these  reasons. 

Meanwhile,  a  US  Senate  committee  has  de- 
layed action  on  the  Administration's  request 
for  new  Diego  Garcia  funds. 

The  rationale  of  the  expansion  plan — one 
originally  agreed  to  by  a  British  Labor  gov- 
ernment In  196«,  but  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  new  Labor  government  today — 
Is  that  supplying  US  task  forces  operating  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  Sublc  Bay  in  The 
PhlUppines  5.000  miles  away,  as  is  the  case 
now,  is  downright  ImpractlcaL 

More  than  this,  the  US  mUltary  from  Joint 
Chiefs  Chairman  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer  down 
feel  the  gradual  buUdup  of  the  Russian  fleet 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Its  present  average  of 
about  30  ships  at  any  one  time  necessitates 
a  US  response. 

Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  the  departing  Chlet 
at  Naval  Ojjerations,  has  made  the  case : 

"The  Indian  Ocean  has  become  the  area 
with  the  potential  to  produce  major  shifts 
in  the  global  power  balance  over  the  next 
decade,"  he  stated  recently.  "It  foUows  that 
we  mtist  have  the  ability  to  influence  events 
In  that  area,  and  the  capability  to  deploy  our 
mlllUry  power  In  that  area  Is  an  essential 
element  of  such  Influence." 

"That  In  my  Judgment  Is  the  crux  of  the 
rationale  for  what  we  are  planning  to  do  at 
Diego  Garcia." 

The  Pentagon's  plans,  U  ultimately  under- 
written by  the  Congress,  call  for  the  base 
ImprovenMnt  to  be  completed  by  1977. 

The  atoll's  8000-foot  runway,  which  now 

can  handle  aircraft  to  the  size  of  the  Air 

Force's  prop-driven  C130  cargo  plane,  would 

be  extended  to  12,000  feet. 

This  would  allow  the  operation  of  C135 


and  C141  jet  cargo  planes,  and.  In  a  squeeze, 
a  B52.  It  would  also  mean  that  the  Navys 
P3  patrol  plane  could  use  Diego  Garcia  for 
long  range  antisubmarine  picket  work  and 
sin-velUance  of  distant  Soviet  naval  task 
forces. 

The  expansion  plan  for  the  atoU.  a  V- 
shaped  affair  measuring  11  square  miles  In 
all,  would  also  mean  dredging  the  deep 
water  port  to  the  point  that  It  could  harbor 
a  full  carrier  task  force  of  up  to  12  ships  and 
Poseidon  mlssUe-carrying  submarines. 

In  Asia,  however,  the  announced  plans  for 
Diego  Garcia  have  already  triggered  rumors 
of  Its  becoming  not  a  commodious  bathroom, 
but  something  more  akin  to  a  major  strategic 
base  for  nuclear  armed  B52s. 

This  prospect,  says  the  Pentagon,  Is  belled 
by  both  the  projected  length  of  the  runway, 
which  could  handle  combat  armed  B528  only 
in  tight  circumstances,  and  by  the  ground  fa- 
culties which  could  handle  Just  600  men 
maximum. 

As  for  the  nuclear  argument,  the  Pentagon 
has  long  had  a  hard-and-fast  policy  to  nei- 
ther confirm  nor  deny  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  any  mUitary  facility  or  plans  to 
put  them  there. 

NonethelesB.  persistent  references  in  the 
Asian  press  to  Diego  G«tfcla  becoming  a  stock- 
piling point  for  nuclear  arms  led  erne  offi- 
cial American  source  in  Asia  to  remark: 
"Though  we're  officially  prohibited  fr<Mn  com- 
menting, this  stuff  in  the  press  happens  to  be 
a  long  way  from  the  fact." 

For  the  record,  U.S.  military  qxjkesmen  In- 
sist that  the  modest  "mothershlp"  plan  for 
Diego  Garcia  is  necessary  because  of  the  In- 
adequacy of  substantial  naval  faculties  ac- 
cessible to  American  ships  elsewhere  in  the 
area. 

Presently  the  Navy's  formal  Indian  Ocean 
Command  consists  of  three  World  War  II 
vintage  ships  that  rarely  venture  far  from 
their  Persian  Gulf  headquarters  at  RAhm.in 
The  Soviet  fleet,  which  averages  about  30  at 
a  given  moment,  now  is  expected  to  increase 
signlflc&ntly  with  the  Imminent  reopening  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

To  handle  this  traffic,  the  Soviets  have 
standing  port  call  rights  in  the  Uttoral  na- 
tions of  Bangladesh,  Somalia,  South  Yemen 
and  Iraq  already.  The  Russian  fleet  has  no  ac- 
tual bases  in  these  places  as  yet.  but  Ameri- 
can mUltary  analysts  see  that  day  as  not  far 
off. 

The  government  of  India  has  led  the 
chorus  against  the  base,  arguing  for  a  neu- 
tral "zone  of  peace"  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
consistent  with  a  UN  General  Assembly  reeo- 
lution  of  December  1971. 

Incessant  Indian  attacks  on  the  base  im- 
provement plan  last  winter  prompted  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan.  US  ambassador  in  New  Delhi,  to 
suggest  coyly  that  the  atoll's  distance  1000 
mUes  from  the  southern  tip  of  India  meant 
that  the  body  of  water  surrounding  it  might 
Just  as  well  be  called  the  Sea  of  Madagascar. 
Predictably,  Moynlhan's  offhand  remark 
triggered  a  storm  of  protest  m  India  and  a 
rebuke  from  Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh. 
The  ambassador  felt  compelled  to  offer  a 
quiet  apology  for  his  malapropism. 

Thi  only  Asian  government  known  to  have 
offered  any  public  support  so  far  for  the  pro- 
posed Diego  Garcia  buUdup  has  been  that  of 
Pakistan. 

This  is  partly  explained  by  reaUstic  Ameri- 
can observers  on  the  scene  as  Pakistan's 
tendency  to  take  the  opposite  view  of  India 
whenever  possible. 

Moreover  the  Chinese  are  said  by  top 
American  sources  to  favor  the  improvement 
of  Diego  Garcia  as  a  ooanterfoll  to  Russian 
expansionism  in  the  Indian  Ocean — and  the 
Pakistanis  maintain  close  relations  with 
Peking. 
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Senior  statesman  Chester 

one  of  Moynifaan's  predecessc  rs 
sador  to  India,  has  t>een  the 
express  opposition  to  the  plai  i 

"Whatever  America's  ratioi  u 
Garcia  has  come  to  symboll  se 
cent   example   of   needless 
ference  in  Asia."  Bowles  wrot  i 
New  York  Times.  "For  Aslars 
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incursion  by  America  into 
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armed  forces  have   become 
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Supporters  of  the  plan 
that  the  United  States  cann( 
tress  America  posture  about 
important  Indian  Ocean  area 
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"GIANT  PATRIOT"  OIH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
in    the    Record    an    edit<irial 
"  'Giant  Patriot'  Out  of  Pla^e 
peared  in  the  Philadelph 
Saturday.  June  8,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
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The  Pentagon  has  come  uj 
of  its  bright   Ideas  with   a 
name  attached  to  it. 

The  Idea  Is  for  the  Air  _  _ 
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the  Atlantic  and   the  thing 
In  Brazil.  In  1970.  another 
land  In  the  White  Sands 
New  Mexico,  strayed  400  mllei 
In  the  Mexican  desert. 
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necessary,  but  it  seems  to  us 
shoiUd  be  tested  where 
isn't  where  a  couple  of  tons 
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SEPARATION  OP  Po|wERS 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presidfnt,  with  de- 
Uvery  of  a  letter  dated  Jun<  9  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat4  s,  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Hoise  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  whereli  the  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  comply  With  certain 
subpenas.  the  lines  have  beeti  drawn  for 
an  historic  confrontation  with  respect  to 
a  fundamental  Issue  that  could  soon 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  reier  to  the  is- 
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sue  of  the  existence  and  scope  of  execu- 
tive privilege. 

Certainly,  the  document  submitted  by 
the  President  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  body  of  materials  which  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  required  to  study.  The 
letter  concisely  sets  forth  the  case  that 
can  be  made  for  the  President. 

At  this  point,  I  would  not  presume  to 
pass  judgment.  But  it  is  important,  I 
suggest,  to  recognize  the  grave  nature 
of  the  constitutional  question  that  is 
raised— a  question  that  reaches  to  the 
very  foimdations  of  our  system  of 
government. 

In  his  letter,  the  President  has  appro- 
priately pointed  out  that  it  is  not  only 
the  Executive  who  from  time  to  time  has 
claimed  privilege  under  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers;  that,  indeed,  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  has  con- 
sistently refused — except  by  consent — to 
honor  subpenas  issued  by  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Government.  Although 
that  consent  usually  has  been  granted,  in 
some  instances  it  has  not. 

The  letter  focuses  also  on  the  fact  that 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government  has 
insisted  upon  confidentiality  and  pri- 
vacy with  respect  to  its  deliberations, 
and  has  refused  on  occasion  to  honor  de- 
mands by  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  there  is  reference  to 
an  instance  in  1953.  when  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark  refused  to  respond  to  a  subpena 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities:  and  there  is  reference  to 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  who  in 
1971,  said: 


No  statute  gives  this  Court  express  power 
to  establish  and  enforce  the  utmost  security 
measures  for  the  secrecy  of  our  deliberations 
and  records.  Yet  I  have  Httle  doubt  as  to  the 
inherent  power  of  the  Court  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  its  Internal  operations  by 
whatever  Judicial  means  may  be  required. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  in  the 
other  situations  referred  to.  the  im- 
peachment process  was  not  Involved. 
Perhaps  the  basic  question  can  be  put 
in  a  better  perspective,  however,  if  one 
were  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  slightly 
different  set  of  circumstances.  Instead  of 
the  President,  suppose  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  were  investigating  the 
possible  impeachment  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Suppose  further  that  the 
House  committee  were  to  issue  a  similar 
subpena  calling  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  to  deliver  up  the  minutes  or  other 
records  of  the  secret  deliberations  con- 
ducted by  the  Justices  in  arriving  at  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  various  cases. 

I  wonder  what  the  response  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  provide  an 
answer  to  that  question  today.  But  per- 
haps by  posing  it.  there  can  be  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
debate  that  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 


The  Whtfe  House, 
Washington,  June  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
House  o/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  letter  of  May 
30,  you  describe  as  "a  grave  matter"  my  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  Committee's  sub- 
poenas of  May  15.  You  state  that  "under  the 
Constitution  It  is  not  within  the  power  of 
the  President  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
hlB  own  Impeachment,"  and  add  that  "Com- 
mittee members  will  be  free  to  consider 
whether  your  refusals  warrant  the  drawing 
of  adverse  Inferences  concerning  the  sub- 
stance of  the  materials.  .  ." 

The  question  of  the  respective  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative branches  Is  one  of  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions raised  by  a  proceeding  such  as  the  one 
the  Committee  Is  now  conducting.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  I  should  point  out  certain 
considerations  which  I  believe  are  com- 
pelling. 

First,  It  is  quite  clear  that  tills  Is  not  a 
case  of  "the  President  conduct(lng)  an  In- 
quiry into  his  own  impeachment."  The  Com- 
mittee Is  conducting  Its  Inquiry;  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  extensive  and  unprecedented 
cooperation  from  the  White  House.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  who  conducts  the  inquiry, 
but  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  on  an 
apparently  endlessly  escalating  spiral  of 
demands  for  confidential  Presidental  tapes 
and  documents.  The  Committee  asserts  that 
It  should  be  the  sole  Judge  of  Presidential 
confidentiality.  I  cannot  accept  such  a  doc- 
trine; no  President  could  accept  such  a  doc- 
trine, which  has  never  before  been  seriously 
asserted. 

What  is  commonly  referred  to  now  as 
"executive  privilege  "  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  basic  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers — 
the  establishment,  by  the  Constitution,  of 
three  separate  and  co-equal  branches  of 
Government.  While  many  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment require  the  concurrence  or  inter- 
action of  two  or  more  branches,  each  branch 
historically  has  been  steadfast  In  maintain- 
ing its  own  Independence  by  turning  back  at- 
tempts of  the  others,  whenever  made,  to  as- 
sert an  authority  to  invade,  without  consent, 
the  privacy  of  its  own  deliberations. 

Thus  each  house  of  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways maintained  that  It  alone  shall  decide 
what  should  be  provided,  if  anything,  and  In 
what   form,  in  response   to  a  Judicial  sub- 
poena. This  standing  doctrine  was  summed 
up  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
March  8.  1962.  in  connection  with  subpoenas 
Issued   by   a   Federal   court   In   the   trial   of 
James  Hoffa,  which  read:  "Resolved,  that  by 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  no  evidence  under  the  control   and 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  can,  by  the  mandate  of  process  of  the 
ordinary   courts   of   Justice,   be   taken   from 
the  control  or  possession,  but  by  its  per- 
mission .  .  ."  More  recently,  in  the  case  of 
Lt.    WUliam    Calley,    the    chairman    of    the 
House  Armed  Services  subconunittee  refused 
to  make  avaUable  for  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceeding testimony  that  had  been  given  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  In  executive  session- 
testimony  which  Lt.   Calley  claimed   would 
be   exculpatory.   In   refusing,    the   subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Representative  Hubert  ex- 
plained that  the  Congress  Is  "an  independent 
branch   of  the   Government,  separate   from 
but   equal   to   the   Executive   and   Judicial 
branches,"  and  that  accordingly  only  Con- 
gress can  direct  the  disclosure  of  legislative 
records. 

Equally,  the  Judicial  branch  has  always 
held  sacrosanct  the  privacy  of  Judicial  de- 
liberations, and  has  always  held  that  neither 
of  the  other  branches  may  invade  Judicial 
privacy  or  encroach  on  Judicial  Independ- 
ence. In  1963,  In  refusing  to  respond  to  a 
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subpoena  from  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark 
cited  the  fact  that  "the  Independence  of 
the  three  branches  of  our  Government  is 
the  cardinal  principle  on  which  our  Con- 
stitutional system  Is  founded.  This  complete 
Independence  of  the  Judiciary  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  administration  of  Justice."  In 
1971,  Chief  Justice  Burger  analogized  the 
confidentiality  of  the  Court  to  that  of  the 
Executive,  and  said:  "No  statute  gives  this 
Court  express  power  to  establish  and  enforce 
the  utmost  security  measures  for  the  secrecy 
of  our  deliberations  and  records.  Yet  I  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  inherent  power  of  the 
Court  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Its 
Internal  operations  by  whatever  Judicial 
means  may  be  required." 

These  positions  of  the  Courts  and  the 
Congress  are  not  lightly  taken;  they  are 
essential  to  maintaining  the  balances  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government.  Equal 
firmness  by  the  Executive  Is  no  less  essential 
to  maintaining  that  balance. 

The  general  applicability  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple was  summed  up  In  1962  by  Senator 
Stennis,  In  a  ruling  upholding  President  Ken- 
nedy's refusal  to  provide  Information  sought 
by  a  Senate  subcommittee.  Senator  Stennis 
held:  "We  are  now  come  face  to  face  and  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  established  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers.  ...  I  know  of 
no  case  where  the  Court  has  ever  made  the 
Senate  or  the  House  surrender  records  from 
its  files,  or  where  the  Executive  has  made  the 
Legislative  Branch  surrender  records  from  Its 
files — and  I  do  not  think  either  one  of  them 
could.  So  the  rule  works  three  ways.  Each  is 
supreme  within  its  field,  and  each  Is  respon- 
sible within  its  field." 

If  the  institution  of  an  Impeachment 
Inquiry  against  a  President  were  permitted 
to  override  all  restraints  of  separation  of 
powers,  this  would  spell  the  end  of  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers;  It  would  be  an 
open  Invitation  to  future  Congresses  to  use 
an  impeachment  inquiry,  however  friv- 
olously, as  a  device  to  assert  their  own 
supremacy  over  the  Executive,  and  to  reduce 
Executive  confidentiality  to  a  nullity. 

My  refusal  to  comply  with  further  sub- 
poenas with  respect  to  Watergate  is  based, 
essentially,  on  two  considerations. 

PTrst,  preserving  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers — and  of  the  Executive  as  a 
co-equal  branch — requires  that  the  Execu- 
tive, no  less  than  the  Legislative  or  Judicial 
branches,  must  be  Immune  from  unlimited 
search  and  seizure  by  the  other  co-equal 
branches. 

Second,  the  volumlnotis  body  of  materials 
that  the  Committee  already  has — and  which 
I  have  voluntarily  provided,  psu1;ly  in  re- 
sponse to  Committee  requests  and  partly  in 
an  effort  to  round  out  the  reccwtl — does  give 
the  full  story  of  Watergate,  insofar  as  It 
relates  to  Presidential  knowledge  and  Presi- 
dential actions.  The  way  to  resolve  whatever 
ambiguities  the  Committee  may  feel  stUl 
exist  is  not  to  pursue  the  chimera  of  addi- 
tional evidence  from  additional  tapes,  but 
rather  to  caU  live  witnesses  who  can  place 
the  existing  evidence  In  perspective,  and 
subject  them  to  cross-examination.. under 
oath.  Simply  multiplying  the  tapes  and 
transcripts  would  extend  the  proceedings 
Interminably.  whUe  adding  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  the  evidence  the  Committee  al- 
ready has. 

Once  embarked  on  a  process  of  contlnu- 
aUy  demanding  additional  tapes  whenever 
those  the  Committee  already  has  faUed  to 
turn  up  evidence  of  guilt,  there  would  be 
no  end  unless  a  line  were  drawn  somewhere 
by  someone.  Since  it  Is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  draw  such  a  line,  I  have 
done  so. 


One  example  should  serve  to  Illustrate 
my  point.  In  issuing  Its  subpoena  of  May 
15.  the  Committee  rested  Its  argiunent  for 
the  necessity  of  these  additional  tapes  most 
heavily  on  the  first  of  the  additional  con- 
versations subpoenaed.  This  vras  a  meeting 
that  I  held  on  AprU  4,  1972,  In  the  Oval 
Office,  with  then  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  H.  R.  Haldeman.  The  Committee  In- 
sisted that  this  was  necessary  because  it 
was  the  first  meeting  follovrtng  the  one  in 
Key  Blscayne  between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
aides,  In  which,  according  to  testimony,  he 
allegedly  approved  the  intelligence  plan  that 
led  to  the  Watergate  break-In;  and  because, 
according  to  other  testimony,  an  intelligence 
plan  was  mentioned  in  a  briefijag  paper  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Haldeman  for  the  AprU  4 
meeting.  Committee  members  made  clear 
their  belief  that  the  record  of  this  meeting, 
therefore,  would  be  crucial  to  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  President  had  advance 
information  of  the  Intelligence  activities 
that  Included  the  break-in. 

At  It  happens,  there  also  was  testimony 
that  the  ITT  matter  had  been  discussed  at 
that  April  4  meeting,  and  the  Committee 
therefore  also  requested  the  April  4  conver- 
sation in  connection  with  Its  ITT  investi- 
gation. On  June  6,  1974,  a  complete  tran- 
script was  provided  to  the  Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ITT  probe,  together  with  an 
Invitation  to  verify  the  transcript  against  the 
actual  tape.  This  transcript  shows  that  not 
a  word  was  spoken  in  that  meeting  about 
Intelligence  plans,  or  about  anything  re- 
motely related  to  Watergate — as  the  Com- 
mittee can  verify. 

I  cite  this  Instance  because  It  Illustrates 
clearly — on  the  basis  of  material  the  Com- 
mittee already  has — the  Insubstantlallty  of 
the  claims  being  made  for  additional  tapes; 
and  the  fact  that  a  Committee  demand  for 
material  does  not  automatically  thereby  con- 
vert the  requested  material  Into  "evidence." 
As  for  your  declaration  that  an  adverse 
Inference  could  be  drawn  from  my  assertion 
of  Executive  privilege  with  regard  to  these 
additional  materials,  such  a  declaration  files 
In  the  face  of  established  law  on  the  asser- 
tion of  valid  claims  of  privilege.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  pointed  out  that  even  al- 
lowing comment  by  a  Judge  or  prosecutor  on 
a  valid  Constitutional  claim  Is  "a  penalty 
imposed  by  courts  for  exercising  a  Constitu- 
tional privUege,"  and  that  "It  cuts  down  on 
the  privUege  by  making  Its  assertion  costly." 
In  its  deliberations  on  the  Proposed  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— in  its  version — substituted  for  specific 
language  on  the  various  forms  of  privilege 
a  blanket  rule  that  these  shovild  "be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  the  Common  law  as  they 
may  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  light  of  reason  and  ex- 
perience .  .  .  ."  But  as  adopted  In  1972  by 
the  Supreme  Court — the  final  arbiter  of  "the 
principles  of  the  Common  law  as  .  .  .  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts, "  and  as  codification  of 
those  principles — the  Proposed  Federal  Rules 
clearly  state:  "The  claim  of  a  privilege, 
whether  in  the  present  proceeding  or  In  a 
prior  occasion.  Is  not  the  proper  subject  of 
comment  by  Judge  (w  counsel.  No  Inference 
may  be  drawn  therefrom." 

Those  are  legal  arguments.  The  common- 
sense  argument  Is  that  a  claim  of  privUege. 
which  is  vaUd  under  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  Is  designed  to  protect  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers,  must  be 
accepted  without  adverse  inference — or  else 
the  privUege  Itself  is  undermined,  and  the 
separation  of  powers  nullified. 

A  proceeding  such  as  the  present  one  places 
a  great  strain  on  our  Conatltutlonal  system, 
and  on  the  pattern  of  practice  of  seU-re- 
stralnt  by  the  three  branches  that  has  main- 
tained the  balances  of  that  system  for  nearly 


two  centuries.  Whenever  one  branch  at- 
tempts to  press  too  hard  In  intruding  on  the 
Constitutional  prerogatives  of  another,  that 
balance  Is  threatened.  From  the  start  of  these 
proceedings,  I  have  tried  to  cooperate  as  far 
as  I  reasonably  could  in  order  to  avert  a  Con- 
stitutional confrontation.  But  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  which,  by  the  prece- 
dents it  set.  would  render  the  Executive 
branch  henceforth  and  forevermore  subservi- 
ent to  the  Legislative  branch,  and  would 
thereby  destroy  the  Constitutional  balance. 
This  is  the  key  Issue  In  my  Insistence  that 
the  Executive  must  remain  the  final  arbiter 
of  demands  on  its  confidentiality.  Just  as  the 
Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  must  re- 
main the  final  arbiters  of  demands  on  their 
confidentiality. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resiune  the  consideration 
of  the  xmfinished  business,  S.  3000,  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  3000)  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  clvUlan  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
authorize  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Kennedy-Cranston-Syming- 
ton-Humphrey-Cook amendment  re- 
ducing aid  to  Vietnam,  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  25,  and  on  page  15,  line  1, 
strike  out  "$900,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "t760,000.000". 

On  page  16.  line  2.  strike  out  "»900.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "♦750,000,000  ". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  This  is  not  with  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  amendment,  any 
more  than  it  is  to  the  entire  sheaf  of 
amendments. 

Just  let  me  observe.  Mr.  President,  as 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  that  we  have 
had  a  good  debate  and  some  good  votes, 
including  some  close  ones,  which  I  think 
is  a  healthy  matter.  We  have  a  very  full 
day.  however,  on  these  last  amendments, 
some  of  which  are  highly  important. 

If  I  may  just  say  a  word  of  caution: 
After  all.  this  bill  is  a  military  hardwsu-e 
bin.  providing  what  Congress  may  tliink 
necessary  in  the  way  of  military  equip- 
ment. There  are  a  great  niunber  of 
amendments  here  about  relatively  small 
matters,  matters  of  administration,  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  ROTC.  Really,  this 
bill  is  not  designed  to  carry  those  kinds 
of  amendments.  I  hope  we  will  not  load 
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it  down  with  a  great 
of  that  kind. 

The  bUl  relates  to 
manpower.  As  I  say,  I 
on  all  amendments,  but 
now  to  lock  up  this  bill 
all  amendments.  So  we 
along. 

That  is  all  the  time  I 
you. 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  How 
I  have?  A  half  hour? 

The  ACTING 
pore.  Thirty  minutes  on 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    I    y 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the 
fered    by    Senator 
Syboncton  and   I  are 
gether  with  a  number  of 
The  amendment  would 
Ing  CHI  military  aid  for 
$900  million  as  proposed 
tee  to  $750  million. 

The   amendment   does 
cut  the  actual  level  of  aid 
nam.  The  Kennedy 
permit  the  funding  of 
Saigon  at  approximately 
as  was  actually  available 
In  fiscal  year  1974.  Actually 
$6.5  million  more  than  ii 
year. 

Of  the  $1,126,000,000  cei 
assistance  service-funded 
500,000  was  available  for 
The  rest  was  for  Laos.    ., 
longer  be  funded  by  the  De 
ment,  beginning  in  fiscal  j 

Prom    this    $1,009,500. 
subtracted  the  $266  millicjn 
Pentagon  says  was  spent 
years.  The  remainder  is 
roughly  the  same  as  the  _. 
by  the  Kennedy  amendment 
It  is  true  that  this  $75C 
buy  less  for  South  Vietnam 
have  last  year.  The  reasoi 
roaring,    galloping    inflatic  a 
Vietnam,  which  has  reachep 
over  50  percent  a  year, 
committee   has,   in   effect, 
dollars  available. 

We   should   note,   however 
as  the  Vienam  war  is  partly 
for  inflation  in  our  country 
responsible  for  inflation  in 
long  as  we  continue  to  pumi ) 
Vietnam,  there  will  be 
inflation.  This  creates  a 
draining  more   and  more 
American  taxpayers. 

I   believe   that   U.S.   mil 
Saigon  should  be  phased 
the     committee's     proposed 
clearly  intended   to  sustaii 
level    of    combat — perhaps 
One  does  not  have  to  look 
prove  the  point.  On  page 
hearings,  for  example,  in  a 
sponse  to  Senator  Stenots. 
Department  indicated  that— 

The  level  of  hostUltles  in 
wiu  be  comparable  to  those 
1974. 
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Apparently,  the  committee  chose  to 
accept  this  statement  and  to  pay  for  its 
consequences,  for  on  page  163  of  the 
committee  report,  is  this  revealing 
sentence: 

The  recommenided  authorization  should 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  operations  at  only 
slightly  below  the  actual  levels  of  last  year. 
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That  is  what  is  at  stake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— funding  an  ongoing  war  indefi- 
nitely, or  taking  firm  constructive  steps 
to  wind  it  down,  as  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  unhappy 
v.ith  U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  find  it  easy 
to  be  critical.  But  today  I  want  to  strike 
a  positive  theme:  What  Congress  has 
done  and  can  do  now. 

Heading  the  list  are  the  genuinely 
meaningful  reforms  in  accoimting  pro- 
cedures insisted  upon  by  the  committee, 
and  I  laud  the  committee  for  them. 

First,  the  bill  requires  a  regtilar,  sep- 
arate appropriation  for  military  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam.  This  step  will  permit 
regular  accounting  and  monitoring,  in- 
cluding a  GAO  audit. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approve  all 
obligations  in  this  account,  and  that  ob- 
ligations be  charged  and  reported  when 
provided.  This  should  go  far  toward 
clearing  up  the  muddled,  confusing  criss- 
cross of  figures. 

Third,  the  bill  mandates  a  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  value  of  the  various  types  of 
assistance  in  this  account.  Once  again, 
this  is  a  highly  responsible  step  which 
should  clear  up  some  longstanding 
abuses. 

Finally.  Senator  Stennis  has  suggested 
that  a  "higlily  competent  individual  of 
top  reputation"  be  given  full  authority  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  assistance 
program  to  Vietnam.  We  need  a  first- 
rate  administrator — someone  who  is  not 
afraid  to  crack  down  on  sloppy  stand- 
ards. 

It  is  incredible  that  this  was  not  done 
long  ago  by  the  DOD  without  waiting  for 
Congress  to  make  the  suggestion.  I  trust 
that  this  suggestion  will  be  carried  out  at 
once,  and  that  adequate  staff  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Another  reform  which  I  am  looking 
forward  to  is  the  transfer  of  the  military 
assistance  program  to  South  Vietnam 
back  to  where  it  belongs— with  the  rest 
of  our  military  aid  programs.  The  agency 
in  charge  should  be  AID,  not  the  Penta- 
gon. 

In  his  summary  statement  on  the  bill. 
Senator  Stennis  noted  that  the  book- 
keeping reforms  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned will  help  to  move  the  program 
back  to  AID  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  yet  there  is  no  clear  com- 
mitment to  this  effect  from  the  Penta- 
gon. I  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
push  for  this  change. 

Also  in  the  "positive"  category  are 
steps  which  Congress  has  taken  against 
the  administration's  will.  In  each  case 
we  were  told  that  11  we  put  a  stop  to  this 
or  that  military  activity,  all  kinds  of 
disastrous  things  would  happen.  But  I 
would  argue  that  all  of  these  steps  pro- 


moted peace,  or  at  least  that  they  facili- 
tated U.S.  disengagement  from  combat  in 
the  war  that,  unfortunately,  we  still 
finance. 

These  steps  have  included : 

Placing  strict  limits  on  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Laos  and  Cambodia; 

Prohibiting  the  funding  of  third-coun- 
try mercenaries ; 

Legislating  a  prohibition,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  on  the  use  of  "food  for 
peace"  currencies  for  military  purposes; 

Vociferously  opposing  the  "Christinas 
bombing"  of  Hanoi,  and  thus  propelling 
the  administration  toward  negotiating 
the  peaceful  settlement  the  following 
month;  and 

Denying  the  supplemental  request  for 
this  fiscal  year,  and  hence  sending  Thieu 
a  clear  signal  that  he  cannot  count  on 
unlimited  American  subsidies  forever. 

This  is  hardly  the  record  of  a  "do- 
nothing  Congress, '  but  of  a  Congress 
which  does  a  lot  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  like. 

With  these  achievements  behind  us, 
and  in  the  same  constructive  spirit  of 
promoting  peace,  where  should  we  go 
from  here? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  who  cares  so  deeply  about 
peace,  has  summed  up  the  answer  in  one 
sentence.  In  individual  views  accom- 
panying the  committee's  report,  he 
wrote: 

Our  aid  should  be  structured  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  transition  from  a  military  to  a 
political  struggle. 

Precisely. 

The  first  fact  to  be  faced  head  on  is 
the  question  of  Communist  violations  of 
the  cease-fire.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  have  occurred  on  a  large  scale.  Just 
because  many  of  us  have  no  use  for  Thieu 
does  not  mean  we  should  whitewash  the 
other  side. 

The  question  should  be:  Given  mas- 
sive violations  of  the  cease-fire  on  both 
sides,  how  can  we  best  encourage  peace- 
ful behavior? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
later.  But  I  will  wait  until  after  the 
statement  of  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  President,  on  December  28,  1973, 
President  Thieu  announced  that  Saigon 
would  not  agree  to  hold  elections  despite 
article  9(b)  of  the  Paris  agreements. 
I  cannot  help  but  think  back  20  years, 
when  the  promise  of  elections  contained 
in  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  was 
also  betrayed. 

If  the  other  side  is  not  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process,  they 
have  no  Incentive  for  peace.  It  is  that 
simple. 

So  if  we  want  the  Communist  forces 
to  stop  violating  the  cease-fire,  we  must 
put  pressure  on  Thieu  to  permit  elections 
and  to  grant  the  basic  freedoms  envis- 
aged by  the  Paris  accords. 

The  committee's  report  makes  it  clear 
that  no  reduction  in  combat  activity  is 
expected.  Eighteen  months  after  the 
cease-fire,  massive  amounts  of  U.S.  aid 
have  not  brought  the  peace  envisaged 
by  the  Paris  agreements. 
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There  is  a  reason  for  that  lack  of 
progress.  It  is  that  U.S.  aid  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly military  or  military-related  in  na- 
ture. No  wonder  President  Thieu  has 
taken  the  military  offensive  and  spurned 
political  compromise. 

The  most  effective  way  we  can  put 
pressure  on  Thieu  is  to  make  clear  our 
intention  to  wind  down  our  funding  of 
the  war.  As  I  pointed  out,  we  sent  Thieu 
a  clear  signal  in  denying  the  supplement- 
al request  for  this  fiscal  year. 

We  can  back  up  that  signal — we  can 
put  teeth  Into  our  action — by  cutting 
MASF  to  $750  million.  That  is  the  kind 
of  pressure  Thieu  respects  and  under- 
stands. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  argue 
that  we  must  continue  to  ship  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  arms  to  Saigon  to  help 
the  government  resist  aggression.  Listen- 
ing to  this,  you  would  think  that  Thieu 
was  entirely  on  the  defensive. 

The  report  of  a  study  mission  to  South 
Vietnam,  Issued  by  Representative  Peter 
PRELiNGHtnrsEN,  Indicates  quite  the  oppo- 
site: 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  fared  well 
during  post-ceasefire  maneuvering.  Since 
January  1973  It  has  added  770  hamlets  to 
the  list  of  those  over  which  It  has  dominant 
control,  and  It  has  reportedly  reduced  the 
number  of  disputed  hamlets  by  well  over  a 
third.  The  Communists  meanwhile  have  lost 
over  90  hamlets  that  were  under  their  firm 
control  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire,  and  300 
more  that  they  seized  temporarily  In  Its  Im- 
mediate aftermath. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  square  this 
report  with  article  3  of  the  Paris  agree- 
ments? That  article  states: 

The  armed  forces  of  the  two  South  Viet- 
namese parties  shall  remain  in  place.  .  .  . 
The  regular  forces  of  all  services  and  arms 
and  the  irregular  forces  of  the  parties  In 
South  Vietnam  sbaU  stop  all  ofTenslve  ac- 
tivities against  each  other. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  Saigon's  mili- 
tary forays  were  defensive  In  nature.  But 
President  Thieu  has  abandoned  that  pre- 
tense, and  we  should,  too. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Masachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
who  offered  the  amendment,  is  now  pres- 
ent. He  now  has  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand, 
there  is  a  limitation  agreement  of  1  hour; 
is  that  correct? 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Twenty  minutes  to  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment;  30  minutes  to  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  first  like  to 
offer  my  commendation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  for  the  very  important 
and  substantive  changes  they  have  made 
tn  the  authorizing  language  for  the 
MASF  program.  The  revision  in  account- 
ing requirements  in  the  bill,  and  the 
committee's  insistence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tighten  up  its  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam,  sei-ve  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  abuses,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mis- 
understandings, which  have  surrounded 
the  MASF  program  in  the  past.  And, 
hopefully,  the  committee's  action  will 
also  promote  the  transfer  of  this  foreign 
military  assistance  program  back  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Assistance  Act,  where 
it  belongs. 

But  more  importantly,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  the  basic 
policy  guidelines  it  established  in  its  re- 
port concerning  military  tdd  to  South 
Vietnam.  First,  the  committee  agreed 
that  although  some  military  aid  was 
necessary  for  South  Vietnam,  our  aid 
"should  be  governed  by  fiscal  strin- 
gency." This,  of  course,  should  be  our 
guide  in  all  Federal  spending  programs, 
but  never  more  so  than  for  those  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  the  weapons  of 
war,  rather  than  with  the  tools  for  peace 
or  people's  welfare. 

Second,  in  rejecting  the  Pentagon's 
massive  calculations  on  the  projected 
need  for  ammunition  and  mihtary  equip- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  the  committee 
has  acted  in  support  of  the  view  that  the 
United  States  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious and  circumspect  In  shipping  more 
weapons  to  Vietnam — weapons  that  may 
serve  to  escalate  the  conflict  or  fan  the 
flames  of  violence,  rather  than  reduce 
the  fighting  and  reinforce  the  cesisefire. 
Surely  we  must  err  on  the  conservative 
side  when  providing  military  aid  any- 
where, but  particularly  so  when  there 
are  indications  that — and  I  quote  the 
committee's  report — 

Many  Items  of  equipment  (requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense)  appear  to  be  in 
excess  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  required. 

I  fully  support  this  assessment  of  the 
Pentagon's  budget  proposal. 

Our  estimation  of  military  aid  require- 
ments in  Saigon  should  be  guided  by  the 
anticipation  that  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ments can  be  Implemented — that  they 
can  be  made  to  work — not  that  the  fight- 
ing will  go  on  as  before.  Our  military 
aid  must  be  conditioned  on  the  fact  that 
the  Saigon  Government,  as  we,  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  abide  by 
the  Paris  agreements,  and  to  Implement 
the  provisions  that  set  the  stage  for  a 
political  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Clearly,  new  requests  for  more  mili- 
tary aid  this  year  caimot  be  made  In  a 
vacuum,  as  If  nothing  had  changed  In 
Vietnam — as  though  American  troops 
were  still  there — as  if  the  United  States 
were  still  directly  involved  In  the  con- 
flict. Moreover,  we  carmot  permit  the 


level  of  our  military  aid  to  prolong  the 
"cease-fire  war,"  or  to  perpetuate  old 
policies  and  relationships  as  if  the 
cease-fire  agreement  did  not  exist. 

Every  dollar  we  spend  in  Indochina 
should  be  spent  to  help  strengthen  the 
cease-fire  agreements;  to  help  foster  ac- 
commodation and  reconciliation  In  sup- 
port of  a  political  settlement;  and  to  help 
reduce  America's  further  involvement 
in  the  area — not  to  prolong  or  sustain  It 
at  the  level  it  is  today.  And  these  objec- 
tives should  be  supported  by  taking  our 
diplomatic  activities  off  the  back  burner, 
and  giving  peace  in  Indochina  the  pri- 
ority it  deserves. 

Let  me  review,  for  the  record,  what 
this  amendment  will  not  do.  First,  this 
amendment  will  not  cut  off  all  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  The  question  before  us 
is  not  whether  we  are  proposing  to 
"abandon"  an  ally.  The  question,  once 
again,  is  what  the  level  and  character 
of  our  continuing  aid  should  be.  The 
issue  is  not  the  end  of  American  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam,  but  how  to  en- 
courage a  transition  in  our  continuing 
relationship — from  a  master-client  aid 
relationship,  to  a  more  balanced  one 
that  encourages  self-reliance,  rather 
than  dependence.  Two  to  four  billion 
dollars  a  year  from  the  pockets  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  hardly  constitutes  aban- 
donment. 

Second,  this  amendment  does  not  se- 
riously affect  our  national  interest — let 
alone  our  national  security.  There  is  not 
now — and  there  really  never  has  been — a 
relationship  between  the  funds  we  au- 
thorize for  our  national  defense  and  the 
funds  we  give  for  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  This  has  been  clearly  stated  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  James  Schlesinger, 
most  recently  in  a  meeting  with  the 
press  on  May  21,  The  Secretary  said: 

I  would  not  describe  South  Vietnam  as  an 
area  of  the  world,  or  Southeast  Asia  as  an 
area  of  the  world,  in  which  our  national  In- 
terests are  high. 

And  In  testimony — justifying  the 
MASF  program — ^before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dennis  Doolin  said 
this.  In  responding  to  a  question  by  Sen- 
ator Symington: 

Speaking  absolutely  candidly,  I  would  not 
justify  our  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  per 
se  In  terms  of  the  immediate  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  contrary  to  suggestions  from 
some  quarters,  lowering  the  MASF  celling 
would  apparently  not  upset  any  balance 
between  what  we  give  to  Saigon,  and 
what  Moscow  and  Peking  give  to  Hanoi. 
A  U.S.  Embassy  memorandum  from  Sai- 
gon— on  conversations  held  by  Ambas- 
sador Martin  in  JanuaiT — states  that  the 
Ambassador — 

Would  completely  agree  that  our  Inten- 
tion all  alone  was  to  balance  the  aid  being 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  to  North  Vietnam.  He 
thought  we  should  give  material  and  train- 
ing (to  Saigon)  to  match  that  being  given 
to  North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviets  and  Chi- 
nese. 

By  that  measure.  Congress  should 
probably  lower  the  MASF  celling  even 
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more  than  the  sum  suggested  in  the 
pending  amendment.  Aooording  to  in 
formation  recently  made  available  by  tiie 
Defense  Intelligence  Ag*icy,  In  1972. 
Moscow  and  Peking  provi<i«l  Hanoi  with 
some  $605,000,000  worth  at  military  aid. 
AiASP  aid  to  Saigon  was  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion— or  more  than  3  times  the  aid  pro- 
vided HanoL  In  1973.  the  Hanoi  figure 
was  some  $290,000,000.  MiVBP  aid  to  Sai- 
gon was  more  than  $2.2  billion.  And 
presumably  this  imbalanci;.  and  pattern 
of  military  aid,  continues. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  will  not  pre- 
vent the  procurement  of  military  essen- 
tials by  the  Saigon  arm^.  What  this 
amendment  will  do  is  to  co  atinue  the  or- 
derly and  progressive  fhasedown  of 
American  military  aid,  wiilch  everyone 
says  they  support.  It  will  continue  the 
process  of  "Vietnamizatioi"  and  fulfill 
the  pledge  that,  at  long  laM;,  America  is 
disengaging  from  the  conOi  ct  in  Vietnam 
with  peace  and  honor. 

The  Pentagon  has  cried  wolf  too  long, 
and  too  often,  for  us  to  give  credence  to 
the  dark  predictions  uttered  every  year 
before  a  vote  on  mihtary  aid.  For  ex- 
ample, just  last  month,  wh  m  the  Senate 
considered  a  $265  million  bookkeeping 
error  to  increase  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  we  all  saw  a  P<ntagon  "fact 
sheet"  declaring — and  I  quote — 

Denial  of  the  »266  million  adjustment — 
would  certainly  create  grav«  problems  for 
South  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  righUy  rejectbd  that  back- 
door financing  proposal.  And,  rather  than 
the  sky  falling  in,  the  next  day  we  heard 
from  the  Paitagon  press  spokesmen  that 
the  vote  was  not  that  signif  cant.  He  said 
that  it  would  result  in  'no  ( Iramatic,  im- 
mediate effect"  in  SaigoqT  He  said  it 
would  only  cause — 

At  some  point,  a  bubble  ik  the  pipeUne 


.  we  have  to 
presuiaably  you  can 


and  some  reduction  in  the  rat  t  of  deliveries 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
later  said: 

We  can  get  by  stringently 
readjust  deliveries  ...  pi 
get  it  by  Just  scrunching  c1oib4i 

In  an  era  of  inflation  aid  competing 
demands  on  our  resources  abroad,  who 
does  not  have  to  "scrunch  down?"  And 
what  is  wrong  with  letting  Saigon  "get 
by  stringently?" 

Also,  after  weeks  of  predicting  an  im- 
minent North  Vietnamese  offensive,  we 
are  now  told  that  those  re;  )orts  are'  ex- 
aggerated. By  the  rentage's  own  ac- 
count, there  are  contradltjtory  reports 
from  the  field  as  to  the  actual  level  of 
military  activity  now,  much]  less  \rtiether 
there  is  any  basis  to  reports  of  massive 
North  Vietnamese  aggressioji.  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Maj.  Gen.  wmiam  iCaldwell  in- 
dicated that  North  Vietnamese  combat 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  remain  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  cease-fire — about  150.000 
troops.  And  rather  than  lo^ng  territory 
to  North  Vietnamese  aggression.  General 
Caldwell  testlfled  that,  exceit  for  Imme- 
diate post-ceasefire  "land  grabs,"  the 
"overall  change  in  land  territory— has 


not  changed  adversely  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese." In  fact,  he  indicated  that  Sai- 
gon forces  have  increased  their  territorial 
and  population  control  since  the  cetise- 
flre.  And  last  week,  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Secretary  Schlesinger  officially  ended  the 
imminent  threat  of  an  "offensive,"  say- 
ing he  "no  longer  expects  a  major  com- 
munist offensive  in  South  Vietnam." 

Finally,  this  amendment  does  not  vio- 
late our  true  obligations  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  have  a  "moral  com- 
mitment" to  South  Vietnam.  And  the 
Pentagon  says,  that  If  Congress  does  not 
provide  the  ammunition  requested — this 
"will  be  a  \iolation  of  the  clear  under- 
standings— the  South  Vietnamese — had 
from  us  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire." 

What  "understandings?"  And  who 
made  them?  And  why  are  they  hidden 
from  Congress  and  the  American  people? 
And  what  about  our  "m(H"al  commit- 
ment?" What  is  so  moral  about  providing 
vast  quantities  of  ammunition  for  Indo- 
china? What  is  so  moral  about  fueling  a 
needless  conflict  in  an  area  of  the  world 
which  high  officials  in  our  Government 
suggest  is  not  vital  to  our  national  in- 
terest or  security? 

We  have  no  moral  commitment  to  any 
army  in  Indochina.  We  have  no  moral 
coomiitment  to  this  or  that  Government 
— to  this  or  that  official. 

Our  only  true  remaining  moral  obliga- 
tions are  with  the  American  people  and 
tlieir  hope  for  peace — and  with  the  mil- 
lions of  war  victims  in  Indochina  who 
cry  out  for  relief  and  rehabilitation.  We 
also  have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  ac- 
complish the  political  goals  of  the  cease- 
fire agreements.  For  these  agreements 
are  more  than  a  one-to-one  replacement 
program  for  military  hardware. 

We  are  told  by  the  Pentagon  that  if 
we  pass  this  amendment,  "ammunition 
provided  at  this  level  will  not  sustain 
the  fiscal  year  1974  level  of  combat." 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  We  should  re- 
ject the  notion  that  we  must  plan  for 
war  and  more  war — rather  than  antici- 
pate that  some  greater  diplomatic  effort 
will  be  made  to  strengthen  the  cease-fire 
agreements. 

To  do  otherwise,  I  submit,  would  be  a 
self-defeating  policy.  If  conditions  do 
deteriorate  in  Vietnam,  as  the  Pentagon 
so  frequently  predicts,  and  there  is  jus- 
tification for  further  military  assistance, 
the  Congress  can,  as  It  has  for  Israel  and 
Vietnam  in  the  past,  vote  a  supplemental 
military  appropriation.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  clearly  states  it : 

Should  a  serious  change  occur  In  the  mili- 
tary situation,  of  courae.  the  Committee 
would  give  prompt  ooosideration  to  a  request 
to  change  the  law  in  order  to  meet  these 
unforeseen  needs. 

I  fully  support  this  position.  But  this 
is  a  position  which  is  a  last  resort.  What 
we  should  expect,  and  what  we  should 
insist  upon,  is  renewed  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives to  stren^hen  the  ceasefire,  to  make 
it  work,  and  to  achieve  progress  toward 
a  political  settlement.  To  approve  vast 
quantities  of  military  hardware  now — at 
a  level  of  $900  million,  which  Is  effec- 


tively the  same  as  this  past  year — risks 
more  war  without  encouraging  a  politi- 
cal settlement  or  a  reduction  in  Ameri- 
can Involvement. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
news  dispatch  on  what  the  reported 
effect  congressional  action  has  had  to 
date  on  Saigons  military  planning.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Chicago  Daily  News,  wire 
story: 

South  Vietnamese  generals  have  been 
ordered  to  reduce  their  personal  staffs 
sharply  in  government  austerity  move  be- 
Ueved  tied  to  Saigon  fears  that  Congress 
win  slash  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  generals  have  been  told  that  they 
must  cut  from  36  to  11  the  number  of 
chauffeurs,  servants  and  bodyguards  on  their 
personal  staffs.  They  have  also  been  ordered 
to  turn  back  two  of  the  four  personal  vehi- 
cle now  allotted  to  them. 

A  wide  range  of  other  economies  also  are 
being  imposed,  sources  said,  because  Con- 
gress rejected  an  administration  request  to 
raise  the  annual  military  aW  appropriation 
from  $1.12  billion  to  $1.6  bUUon. 

In  another  development,  a  mUltary  court 
has  sentenced  19  officers  to  prison  terms  of 
one  to  eight  years  for  accepting  bribes  from 
so-called  •flower'  soldiere.  These  are  men 
who  paid  money  to  the  senior  officers  to  list 
them  as  present  for  duty  when  actually  they 
were  somewhere  else  working  at  more  lucra- 
tive civilian  Jobs. 

There  are  estimates  that  as  much  as  15 
per  oent  of  South  Vietnam's  claimed  mUltary 
strength  of  1  million  men  may  consist  of 
"flower'  soldiers  or  of  "phantom"  soldiers. 
The  latter  are  false  names  maintained  on 
unit  rosters  so  that  the  commanders  can  pad 
their  payroll. 

I  believe  that  Congress  acted  respon- 
sibly last  year  in  Umiting  our  funding 
of  military  supplies  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  That  wise  decision — that 

our  military  aid  should  go  dowTi,  not  up 

must  not  be  reversed  now.  The  issue  was 
clearly  stated  by  Secretary  Schlesinger 
when  he  told  the  press : 

The  real  issues  here  are  the  kinds  of  signals 
that  we  are  giving  to  both  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  we  should  not  send  a  message 
to  Vietnam  that  says  America  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  more  war.  What  we 
should  be  saying  is  that  America  believes 
its  iranaining  obligations  in  Indochina 
are  toward  strengthening  the  peace,  and 
to  the  people  who  need  help. 

Congress  can  no  longer  allow  our  Viet- 
nam poUcy  to  remain  bogged  down  in  a 
cycle  of  recrimination  and  violence, 
which  prevents  new  initiatives  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  ceaiae-flre  agreement 
and  achieve  a  political  settlement.  This 
administration's  policy  of  negotiation, 
accommodation,  and  detente — so  notable 
and  praiseworthy  in  our  recent  approach 
to  other  areas  of  the  world — should  be 
extended  again  to  Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  any  new  or  meaning- 
ful diplomatic  initiatives  by  the  admin- 
istratioQ  to  reduce  the  level  of  conflict 
in  Indochina,  the  Congress  must  wit  to 
chart  some  new  directions,  and  to  lower 
the  level  of  our  involvement.  By  accept- 
ing this  amendment,  the  Senate  win  re- 
affirm that  this  is  the  new  road  we  should 
follow — a  road  away  from  more  money 
for  more  war. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  Im- 
portant to  recognize  what  the  statistics 
and  the  figures  are  in  terms  of  the  mas- 
sive military  assistance  program  we  are 
discussing. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  ceiling  was 
$1,126  billion.  Subtracting  $116  million, 
which  was  for  Laos,  gives  $1,009  billion 
for  South  Vietnam.  Then  we  take  away 
from  that,  $266  million,  most  of  which 
was  spent  in  prior  years  and  was  said  to 
have  been  charged  to  fiscal  year  1974, 
after  the  amendment  that  I  offered  in 
May;  so  we  can  take  that  out  of  what 
actually  was  spent.  As  we  heard  pre- 
viously from  the  Defense  Department, 
that  was  allocated  in  a  previous  year;  so 
if  we  subtract  the  $266  million  from  the 
$1,009  billion,  we  come  up  with  approxi- 
mately $743  million  for  last  year. 

That  was  what  was  prescribed  last 
year,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is  hold 
the  line  at  what  was  provided  last  year, 
or  about  $750  million.  Anyone  who  sup- 
ports this  amendment  is  supporting  the 
kind  of  military  assistance  that  we  pro- 
vided last  year  for  Vietnam. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  we  know 
that  the  allegations  or  suggestions  that 
were  made  by  the  Defense  Department 
about  various  offensives  and  build-ups 
that  were  supposedly  to  take  place  in 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam  have 
not  materialized. 

Anyone  who  supports  this  amendment 
this  morning  says  he  does  not  want  to 
be  spending  any  more  than  was  ex- 
pended last  year.  We  want  to  see  at  some 
time  a  termination  of  military  assist- 
ance. We  have  been  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars — in  fact  billions  of 
dollars — in  South  Vietnam,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  additional  money 
over  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future. 
We  are  glad  to  hold  the  line  at  this  level, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money,  ad  infinitum,  on  into  the  futiure. 

We  have  heard  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
building  up  an  offensive,  although  we 
hear  contradictory  testimony  from  the 
military  leaders  in  the  field  that  this  Is 
not  so.  We  hear  about  violations  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty,  and  obviously  there 
have  been  some,  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. This  is  not  defensible;  there  Is 
no  question  about  that.  But  violaticms 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  are  equally 
indefensible.  Any  study  of  changes  of 
territory  controlled  by  either  North  or 
South  shows  that  the  changes  have 
amounted  to  virtually  a  standoff  in  terms 
of  land  control.  The  South  Vietnamese 
probably  control  more  land  today  than 
was  controlled  by  them  at  the  time  of  the 
cease-fire,  and  more  people  are  \mder  the 
control  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment than  at  the  time  of  the  cease-fire 
as  well. 

I  want  to  give  assurance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  those  who  may  support  this 
amendment  that  should  there  be  some 
kind  of  dh-e  military  need  In  South  Viet- 
nam, should  there  be  such  obvious  viola- 
tions of  the  Paris  peace  agreement  and 
niilitary  buildups  as  some  have  alleged— 


as  I  am  sure  we  will  hear  about  in  the 
development  of  the  opposition  to  this 
amendment — there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit the  Senate  or  Congress  from  pass- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation — 
nothing.  We  can,  as  I  stated  earlier,  move 
ahead  on  that.  We  can  move  ahead 
rapidly  and  expeditiously  to  meet  any 
kind  of  military  threat. 

But  for  Congress,  the  Senate,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  simply  to  say  we  are 
opening  up  the  pocketbook  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  and  are  prepared  to  go  in 
and  support  whatever  kind  of  military 
judgments  or  decisions  are  being  made 
by  the  generals  in  South  Vietnam,  I 
think,  really  runs  contrary  not  only  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Paris  peace  agreements, 
but  also  to  our  responsibility  to  see  that 
we  are  going  to  make  the  Paris  peace 
treaty  something  that  will  be  meaning- 
ful in  terms  of  bringing  peace  to  South 
Vietnam. 

We  hear  much  about  our  moral  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  think  we  have  two 
moral  responsibilities.  One  Is  to  see  that 
the  Paris  peace  treaty  is  actually  im- 
plemented, and  to  exercise  every  kind  of 
diplomatic  means  we  possibly  can  to  see 
that  the  treaty  is  implemented  by  the 
South  as  well  as  the  North ;  and  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  we  have  done  everything 
within  our  diplomatic  means  to  achieve 
that. 

Our  second  and  more  important  moral 
responsibility  is  to  the  ravished  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  of  refugees,  the 
more  than  one  million  orphans  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  thousands  of  people,  the 
majority  under  14  years  of  age,  who  have 
lost  arms  and  legs.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  individuals,  yes.  But  that 
is  not  what  we  have  been  talking  about 
in  the  debate.  We  say  we  do  not  want  to 
implement  a  program  to  look  after 
ravaged  people  but  that  we  have  an 
open-ended  responsibility  based  on  the 
Paris  Treaty  to  provide  military  aid.  I  ask 
Senators  who  are  asking  us  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  for  mihtary  aid,  to  give 
us  the  Paris  Treaty  and  tell  us  if  anyone 
of  us  who  are  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple actually  voted  to  provide  an  open- 
ended  commitment  by  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  to  provide  hundreds 
of  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' fimds  to  be  used  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  military  regime  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  not  seen  those  agreements.  I 
have  not  seen  spelled  out  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  "commitments"  we 
made  to  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment that  require,  every  appropriation 
time,  that  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
"ante  up"  and  increase  our  aid  time  and 
time  again,  as  we  have  been  doing,  in- 
creasing by  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dol- 
lars the  amount  of  money  we  are  actual- 
ly appropriating  and  spending. 

Finally,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  lis- 
ten to  the  statements  of  the  military. 
When  we  talked  about  maintaining  the 
ceiling  last  year,  where  the  celling  voted 
was  $1,126  billion,  and  deny  a  $266  mil- 
lion payback  scheme,  we  heard  from  the 


military  about  how  this  would  be  an 
absolute  disaster.  But  after  the  Senate 
voted  to  reaffirm  what  we  have  indicated, 
that  the  figure  would  be  $1,126  biUion 
and  prohibit  the  $26C  million,  right  after 
we  voted  for  that,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment wr-  asked  for  an  explanation  and 
they  said  this  is  only  going  to  be  a  little 
ripple  in  the  pipeline,  that  it  wasn't  that 
serious. 

This  is  what  we  are  faced  with.  We 
will  hear  the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom 
speaking  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this 
morning,  but,  quite  frankly,  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  provide  all 
that  is  necessary  in  the  immediate  situa- 
tion. It  would  provide  the  kind  of  flexi- 
bility to  us  to  increase,  should  there  be 
a  dramatic  need  and  should  we  make  a 
decision  that  there  is  ;.  dramatic  need 
for  any  increase  in  the  future.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  .  Twenty-seven  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  Chamber 
with  just  3  or  4  Senators  present,  and  we 
have  an  item  in  the  bill  of  $900  million 
for  South  Vietnam  to  help  them  carry 
on  the  war  which  we  fought  for  so  many 
years  and  in  which  we  lost  54,000  men 
besides  billions  of  dollars. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  no  one  can  say 
with  exactitude  how  much  is  actually 
needed  for  this  purpose.  I  will  start  with 
myself.  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
$900  million  is  needed.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
with  all  deference  to  him,  can  say  that 
only  $750  milUon  is  needed.  No  one 
knows. 

But  this  is  what  happened.  Fifteen 
Senators  charged  with  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  recommenda- 
tion— and  all  we  can  do  is  recom- 
mend— after  digging  and  prying  into  this 
matter,  and  sitting  around  the  table 
and  talking  about  it  back  and  forth 
more  than  once  during  several  days  of 
the  markup  of  the  bill,  reached  a  com- 
mon ground  that  unanimously  recom- 
mended— I  am  not  certain  in  my  mind 
whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was 
there — I  cannot  be  certain — but  all  that 
were  there  were  active — I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  had  to  look  at 
other  matters  during  a  part  of  that 
time — imanimously  agreed  on  the  $900 
million.  Those  present  included  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  who  will 
speak  this  morning  in  support  of  the  $900 
million.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  say 
he  always  means  what  he  says;  every- 
one already  knows  that  he  does.  But  this 
is  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned,  of  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation, with  no  dissent.  As  I  have 
said,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  was  there. 

We  also  have  done  what  we  could  to 
be  sure  there  were  no  side  pockets  or 
caches  of  funds  of  various  kinds  to  be 
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used  for  this  purpose.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  t,  contribution 
in  this  field.  He  had  a  very  good  amend- 
ment. We  supported  his  ariendment.  He 
made  a  real  contribution. 

I  can  say  further  to  the  £  enate  that  we 
will  have  actual  hearings  and  will  dig 
into  the  whole  picture  and  Ind  out  about 
funds,  if  any,  that  are  In  some  other 
categories.  That  is  as  far  is  we  can  go. 
We  worried  about  this  matter,  dug  into 
it,  and  found  out  the  best  v  e  could  about 
it. 

When  the  war  was  still  going  on  and 
men  were  being  sent  intc  battle  every 
day,  with  some  of  them  dying  in  the 
jungles,  not  so  close  an  accounting  was 
made  of  the  money  as  is  n<  w  to  be  made 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  We  do  not  have  to 
give  a  reason  for  that.  Blo<  d  reasons  for 
It. 

But  we  put  language  in  the  bill  that 
will  tighten  it  up  and  mak ;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  give  us  a  s  rict  account- 
ing for  all  this  money.  Tfere  will  be  a 
separate  line  item  in  the  ippropriation 
bill.  Further,  I  have  gone  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Schlesinger  and  asked  him  to 
put  someone  in  charge,  someone  directly 
responsible  to  him,  to  be  in  charge  of 
this  money  at  this  end  of  tl  le  line  and  at 
that  end  of  the  line. 

We  are  not  talking  about  theories.  This 
money  is  to  buy  gasoline,  dil,  fuel  of  all 
kinds  for  the  war,  cartrid  fes  for  rifles, 
ammunition  for  artillery,  b  jmbs — every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  wj,r.  Otherwise, 
those  people  will  not  have  a  chance;  they 
will  not  have  a  chance  to  uithstand  the 
political  pressure  of  No-th  Vietnam 
without  some  aid.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  Senator  who  would  wai  it  to  walk  off, 
turn  his  back,  and  leave  thi  im.  So  that  is 
the  spirit  in  which  we  pres  ?nt  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  now  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senat)r  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  who  is  ver^  much  con- 
cerned about  the  matter. 

If  I  may  add  one  figure,  w  e  in  the  com- 
mittee cut  the  request  from  $1.6  billion  to 
$900  million,  which  a  quick  calculation 
shows  is  a  43-percent  rediction. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  n  linutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognizi  id  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presiilent,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committet  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  As  he  has  already  pointed 
out,  there  is  little  need  for  me  to  repeat 
my  continuous  position  and  pressiire  both 
within  and  out  of  the  committee  for  re- 
ductions in  fundings  going  t  o  South  Viet- 
nam, but  I  have  asked  for  i .  few  minutes 
today  to  support  the  Anned  Services 
Committee's  recommendation  on  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  reached  a  significant 
consensus — and  it  is  significant — after 
long  discussion  and  debate  within  the 
committee  to  limit  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  $900  million  in  fisflal  year  1975. 
As  the  chairman  has  just  pointed  out, 
this  flgiire  is  $700  million  below  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  ovet  $200  million 
below  that  approved  by  Ihe  House  of 
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Representatives,  and  slightly  more  than 
$100  million  below  the  Vietnam  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  quite  direct  with 
the  Senate,  I  proposed  an  amendment  in 
committee  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $800 
million  in  the  hope  that  we  could  further 
reduce  this.  In  the  process  of  discussion 
within  the  committee,  I  may  say,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  cooperation  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
could  have  carried  my  amendment  for 
$800  million.  If  I  had  been  sure,  I  would 
h.^ve  pressed  it. 

But  in  the  discursion,  as  the  chairman 
has  already  pointed  out,  none  of  us  was 
absolutely  certain  as  to  the  preci.'-.e  doJlar 
need.  We  concurred  in  the  general  area 
of  what  that  need  was.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  committee  wanted  to 
maintain  the  request  at  about  $100  mil- 
lion higher  than  that  finally  agreed  to. 
There  was  a  compromise,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  reduce  the  amount  to  $900  mil- 
lion, we  also  agreed  that  we  could  keep 
a  continuous  pressure  and  a  continuous 
watch  on  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
funds  that  have  been  going  to  Vietnam 
for  these  purposes. 

The  committee  position,  representing 
a  w  ide  spectrum  of  views  toward  our  past 
rnd  present  involvement  in  Vietnam,  is 
a  clear  signal  to  Saigon  that,  from  now 
on,  the  South  Vietrmmese  Government 
no  longer  has  a  blank  check  to  draw  on 
our  treasury. 

I  appreciate  the  arguments  for  further 
reductions  in  the  $900  million  amount, 
but  I  believe  that  this  figure  represents  a 
carefully  considered  judgment,  item  by 
item,  of  what  seems  appropriate  for 
South  Vietnam  under  present  circum- 
stances. I  can  say  that  this  question  was 
examined  item  by  item;  that  we  very 
carefully  considered  every  item  that  went 
into  this  amount,  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  consider  it  in  close  examination. 

At  a  time  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  has  received  drastically  re- 
duced military  assistance  from  its  allies, 
the  committee  did  not  believe  that  we 
should  increase  our  own  aid  to  Saigon. 

The  committee  also  questioned  the 
Pentagon's  assumptions  about  equipment 
needs  and  usage  rates  for  air  and  ground 
munitions,  and  then  made  reasonable 
cuts  in  Uie  level  of  funding. 

One  could  challenge  the  assumptions 
underlying  our  actions,  but  the  basic  one 
was  that  the  level  of  violence  would  prob- 
ably remain  at  about  the  same  reduced 
level  of  recent  months.  On  that  basis,  the 
committee  figure  would  provide  the 
equipment  and  stipplies  to  replace  those 
Items  consumed  at  slightly  less  than  the 
current  rates.  These  reductions  should 
Impose  greater  stringency  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  should  prevent  a 
lot  of  the  reported  wastage  of  ammiml- 
tlon  and  supplies. 

I  hope  and  expect,  of  course,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  win  examine 
these  requests  on  the  basis  of  later  evi- 
dence in  order  to  consider  further  sensi- 
ble reductions.  If  at  that  point  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  am 


sure  that  he  would  want  to  mahitain  the 
same  pressure  In  that  process. 

But  the  current  figure,  $900  million,  is 
convincing  proof  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Senate  arc  mov- 
ing to  phasR  out  our  massive  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that  Is  also 
convincing  proof  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  taken  a  hardheaded 
look,  item  by  item,  at  precisely  what  we 
are  still  doing  in  that  area.  I  believe  that 
the  committee's  position  will  also  pro- 
mote a  transition  from  a  military  to  a 
political  struggle  in  that  country — which 
most  of  us  are  praying  for,  and  which  is 
the  primary  goal  sought  by  those  who 
favcr  a  reduced  amount. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  -  support  the 
committee's  recommendation. 

I  believe  that  the  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  and  philosophy  and  disagree- 
ment within  the  committee  Itself,  when 
we  arrived  at  this  figure,  certainly  rep- 
resented an  honest  attempt  by  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  hardware,  item  by 
item,  to  make  the  reductions  they 
thought  essential,  without  leaving  the 
South  Vietnamese  vmable  to  continue  in 
their  own  defense. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  cooperation  on  this  particular  item 
in  the  committee,  because  it  was  a  strong 
bone  of  contention  among  us.  We  finally 
arrived  at  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee members  who  were  present  as  to 
the  amount  decided  upon.  Although  I  had 
hoped  for  a  further  reduction,  I  believe 
it  was  an  honest  attempt  by  the  commit- 
tee and  an  honest  ^^ tempt  by  the  Senate 
to  support  the  $900  million,  and  I  believe 
It  would  be  the  best  approach  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  They  are  unanswerable,  in 
my  ooinlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  iwlvise  the  Senate  of  the  action 
by  our  committee  on  this  Issue.  The  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  reshape  the  MASF 
program  in  a  constructive  way.  We  took 
the  following  steps : 

First.  Reduced  the  $1.6  billion  request 
for  a  ceiling  on  this  Vietnajn  aid  to  $900 
million — a  level  the  ommilttee  c<Misid- 
ered  reaisonable  for  fiscal  1975.  Some  on 
the  committee  felt  that  it  should  have 
been  larger. 

Second.  Set  up  a  regular,  separate  ap- 
propriation for  this  assistance — a  step 
which  will  permit  regular  accounting 
procedures  arxl  follow-up,  including  GAO 
audit. 

Third.  Require  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approve  all  oUigations  In  this 
account  and  that  obligations  be  charged 
when  provided. 

Fourth.  Clearly  define  the  autluntlca- 
Uon  procedures  for  obligations  of  assist- 
ance in  this  account. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  see  that  the 
coQunittee  has  done  Its  work  well.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HucHzs),  who  has  been  considered  a 
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critic  of  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  supported 
this  amendment.  In  fact,  it  was  he,  I  be- 
lieve, who  offered  the  amendment  to  fix 
it  at  this  amount.  He  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  this  amoimt  and  has  spoken 
today  in  the  Senate  in  opixjsition  to  any 
further  reduction. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  decline 
in  military  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  on  June  3  a  Commimist  rocket 
attack  at  Blen  Hoa  air  base  near  Sai- 
gon killed  and  womided  more  than  100 
people.  On  the  same  day.  Communist 
sappers  sank  an  1,178-ton  South  Korean 
merchant  vessel  moored  6  miles  south- 
east of  Saigon  and  four  crewmen  were 
lost.  Also,  on  the  same  day,  shells  hit 
a  prison  near  Saigon,  killing  31  civilians 
and  prisoners  and  wounding  82  others. 
Out  from  Saigon  on  the  same  day,  less 
than  a  week  ago,  300  artillery  and  mortar 
shells  were  dropped  on  Ben  Cat,  another 
government  position.  Thus,  we  can  see 
the  war  is  continued  by  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  we  should  provide  the  $900 
million  provided  for  in  the  bill,  because  it 
is  essential  if  South  Vietnam  Is  to  sur- 
vive. I  wish  to  cite  a  few  reasons  why 
I  am  so  strongly  in  favor  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam. 

First.  North  Vietnam  continues  to  re- 
ceive large-scale  Soviet  and  Chinese  as- 
sistance. 

Second.  U.S.  assistance  Is  essential  to 
preserve  the  military  balance  in  South 
Vietnam  and,  if  r-duced  below  current 
levels,  will  seriously  weaken  South  Viet- 
nam's ability  to  defend  itself. 

Third.  U.S.  abandonment  of  Its  mili- 
tary assistance  program  to  South  Viet- 
nam would  imdoubtedly  encourage 
Hanoi  to  launch  large-scale  offensives. 

Fourth.  Commimist  violations  of  the 
ceasefire  are  nmning  12  times  higher 
than  ceasefire  violations  by  South  Viet- 
nam. So  we  can  see  who  the  aggressors 
are.  The  aggressors  are  North  Vietnam, 
not  South  Vietnam. 

Fifth.  MllitarUy  the  South  Vietnamese 
-Army  is  performing  quite  well  and  show- 
ing a  high  degree  of  competence  in  man- 
aging its  assets. 

Sixth.  While  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  treaty  obligation  to  supply 
military  assistance,  it  certainly  does  have 
a  moral  obligation.  The  essence  of  the 
Vietnamlzatlon  doctrine  was  that  South 
Vietnam  would  do  the  fighting  and  the 
United  States  would  provide  the  equip- 
ment. Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
has  been  happening.  South  Vietnam  has 
taken  over  defense  of  their  territory; 
they  are  doing  the  fighting.  Now  it  Is  up 
to  us  to  provide  the  equipment,  if  we 
want  them  to  remain  free.  It  Is  important 
that  they  remain  free,  because  the  na- 
tional interests  of  this  country  could  be 
affected. 

Seventh.  The  current  level  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  South  Vietnam  is  considered 
to  be  the  minimum  to  assure  the  military 
capability  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  The  current  level  is  also  substan- 
tially below  the  one-for-one  replacement 
level  provided  In  the  Paris  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Paris  agreement, 
^ve  provided  one  for  one.  That  means 


that  if  they  lost  one  tank,  we  would  let 
them  have  a  tank.  If  they  lost  an  artil- 
lery piece,  they  would  get  another  artil- 
lery piece.  If  they  lost  a  gun,  they  would 
get  another  gun. 

This  amount  will  not  come  up  to  the 
level  that  was  promised  in  the  Paris 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  follow  up  with 
a  statement  by  Dr.  Kissinger  which  sub- 
stantiates what  I  have  said.  First,  I  will 
refer  to  other  comments  made  by  him. 
Dr.  Kissinger  has  done  a  fine  job  in  this 
matter,  and  these  are  his  words  with  re- 
spect to  South  Vietnam: 

with  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  I  have  a 
very  personal  sense  of  obligation  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  make  good  on  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  assist  that  nation  In  Its  sur- 
vival as  an  Independent  state.  The  Admin- 
istration's request  for  $1.6  billion  in  military 
assistance  was  made  because  of  our  convic- 
tion that  the  survival  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
Indispensable  to  the  creation  of  an  enduring 
structure  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  With- 
out our  military  assistance  South  Vietnam's 
ability  to  resist  communist  military  pres- 
sures, fueled  by  an  extensive  flow  of  arms 
and  supplies  from  the  North,  would  be 
critically  endangered. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Dr.  Kissinger's 
words.  He  goes  further  and  states: 

I  recognize  that  the  House  has  already 
substantially  reduced  the  Administration's 
request  and  that  some  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  favor  even  a  larger  reduction.  But 
I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  Secretary 
of  State  If  I  did  not  urge  upon  you  the 
essentialit]/  of  supporting  the  Administra- 
tion's request.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  longer  range  objective, 
and  that  Is  not  Just  a  reduction  In  the  level 
of  hoetllltles  but  more  Importantly  the  cre- 
ation In  Southeast  Asia  of  an  environment 
conducive  to  enduring  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion. This  fundamental  humanitarian  goal 
not  only  deserves  the  wholehearted  support 
of  all  the  people  In  the  area,  but  also  of  the 
American  people  whose  devotion  to  petuie 
and  progress  throughout  the  world  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated  over  the  years. 
In  South  Vietnam  we  have  made  an  enor- 
mous investment  in  lives  and  doUars  on  be- 
half of  the  survival  of  that  country  and  an 
enduring  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
made  marked  progress  toward  these  goals. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  wUlingness  to  con- 
tribute a  substantial  level  of  military  assist- 
ance to  South  Vietnam  In  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  bring  stable  peace  closer  and  enable 
us  to  reduce  our  assistance  progressively  over 
the  foUowlng  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining?  I  3^eld  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  that  President  Nixon  favors 
this  appropriation;  the  Secretary  of 
State  favors  this  appropriation;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  favors  this  appropria- 
tion; and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  favors  this  appropriation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 


all,  I  again  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices Eind  the  committee  itself  for  the  re- 
vised procedures  they  are  following  to 
review  in  very  careful  detail  the  actusd 
amounts  being  authorized  and  appro- 
priated to  M,\SF,  and  reviewing  every 
possible  loophole  that  has  existed  here- 
tofore to  make  sure  we  are  closing  loop- 
holes and  to  make  sure  that  the  ceiling 
established  in  the  Senate  is  being  lived 
up  to.  As  one  who  has  been  critical  of 
these  procedures  in  the  past,  I  wish  to 
indicate  again  my  firm  support  for  the 
steps  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  probably 
appropriate,  as  we  are  opening  up  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  this  morning,  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  the  stated  policy  of 
the  administration  about  the  United 
States  matching  the  kind  of  help  and  as- 
sistance that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Chinese  have  been  providing  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham Martin,  stated  that  oiu*  Intention 
all  along  was  to  balance  aid  being  given 
by  Russia  and  the  Chinese  to  North  Viet- 
nam. He  thought  we  should  give  funds  to 
Saigon  to  match  that  aid. 

Mr.  President,  in  1972  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese  gave  $605  million  in 
military  support  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese; we  gave  $2  billion.  In  1973,  they 
went  from  $605  miUion  down  to  $290  mil- 
lion. They  cut  theirs  more  than  one-half 
and  we  went  up  to  $2.2  billion.  While 
they  were  cutting  theirs  by  more  than 
one-half,  we  were  increasing  ours. 

Military  intelligence  suggests  a  con- 
tinuing decline  in  the  support  provided 
by  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese.  On  the 
one  side  they  are  supplying  less  and  we 
are  being  asked  to  appropriate  more  than 
we  did  last  year. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  Senators 
should  recognize  that  the  House  has  ap- 
propiated  $1,126  billion,  so  if  Senators 
support  our  amendment  for  $750  million 
and  we  go  to  conference,  we  will  end  up 
just  about  where  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  said  it  should  be  at — 
the  $900  million  mark.  If  Senators  sup- 
port this  amendment,  the  actual  resiilt 
will  probably  be  what  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  thought  the  amount 
should  be,  and  that  is  about  $900  mil- 
lion. So  Senators  really  would  be  sup- 
porting the  judgment  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Second,  if  Senators  support  our 
amendment,  actually  we  would  be  ap- 
propriating more  than  was  expended  last 
year  or  at  least  charged  against  last 
year. 

Third,  and  most  important,  if  this 
amendment  is  supported,  we  always  have 
the  c^portunity  to  come  back  to  the 
Senate  should  the  North  Vietnamese  be- 
gin an  offensive,  suid  should  there  be 
a  requirement  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance. We  can  always  do  that. 

I  wish  to  quote  what  General  Caldwell 
said  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  when  asked  by  Senator  Gold- 
WATEH  about  the  military  expansion  of 
North  Vietnam: 
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within    South    Vietnam    itsel: 
been  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
crease    in   population   control   o ' 
percent.  And  while  there  have 
land  grabs  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
all  the  change  In  land  territory 
we  stood  on  January  27,  1973,  has 
adversely    to   the   South    Vletnatn 
view. 
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So,   giving  more  military 
justified  from  a  security  . 
the  loss  of  control  by  South 
land  or  people.  And  it  is  not 

a  comparison  of  aid  and  

North  Vietnamese  are  getting 
sia  and  China.  They  are  not 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
the  Chinese  for  biUions  of 
we  seem  to  be  willing  to  do  so 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these 
well  as  the  reason  I  suggested 
Senate  accepts  the  amendmeqt 
ferees  will  go  to  conference 
the   difference,   which   is   „ 
case,  so  we  will  wind  up  with 
the  committee  suggested. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

Mr.   CRANSTON.   Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.     CRANSTON.     As     th( 
knows,  Secretary  Schlesinger 
U.S.  national  security  would 
aged  by  what  happens  in 
said: 

I  woulc^  not  describe  Southeast  Asia  as  an 
area  of  the  world  in  which  our  Rational  In- 
terests arfe  high. 
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How  in  the  world  could  th 
reason  for  increasing  our  aid 
ready  has  cost  the  American 
much,  in  view  of  this  statement 
Secretary? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  find  it 
justify.    I    think    our    whole 
should  be  for  a  gradual  redi^c 
a   continued   effort   at    the 
level  so  that  we  can  phase 
sistance,  other  than  humanitarian 
sis  tance. 

Given  that  statement  of  the 
of  Defense  and  the  fact  that 
spending  hundreds  of  millions 
I  find  that  to  be  further 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Representa|tive 
of    Wisconsin    stated 
the  Defense  Departments 
quest    includes    items    for   fighter 
cargo   plane   replacements 
modernize  and  upgrade  South 
airpower,  violating  the  stipulation 
aircraft  be  replaced  on  a 
basis  with  new  equipment  "of 
characteristics  and  properties 

Unless  this  amendment  is 
and  unless  we  have  a  successfiil 
ence  with  the  House,  we  will 
end  up  Increasing  MASF  funis 
dition,  the  Defense  Departmefit 
ently  submitted  a  request  whidh 
the  peace  agreements.  The  P«ntagon 
alleged  to  be  using  this  mcwi;y 
grade  South  Vietnamese  milit^ 
ity  rather  than  to  maintain  it 
level. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  the 
on  Armed  Services  focuses  attention 
that  particular  matter.  We  n^ght 
comment  from  them  on  that 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanii^ous  con 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

There    being   no    objection.    Senator 
Symington's  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Statement  of  Senator  Stmincton 

As  has  often  been  stated,  but  should  be 
re-stated  whenever  possible,  true  national 
security  depends  not  only  upon  adequate 
modern  weaponry,  but  also  upon  a  sound 
economy,  with  a  sound  dollar;  and  the  faith 
of  the  people  In  this  system  of  government. 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  the  countries 
of  Indochina  many  times,  realize  It  is  Just 
not  possible  to  continue  to  maintain  such 
heavy  support  to  that  part  of  the  world — 
$1.6  bUllon  requested  for  MASF  alone  In  FY 
1975 — and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  other 
increasingly  Important  needs  of  this  Federal 
Government. 

In  addition  to  the  billions  of  dollars  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  continue  to 
pour  Into  Southeast  Asia,  we  also  expend 
annually  many  more  billions  to  protect  Eu- 
rope, not  only  with  our  fleet,  but  also  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ground  soldiers 
and  their  deffendents,  stationed  on  that 
continent. 

No  one  yet  knows  the  true  total  bill  for 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  but  we 
do  know  that  many  billions  of  dollars  in  aid 
and  equipment  have  already  been  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  that  part  of  the  world;  and 
much  more  has  been  promised. 

We  know,  too,  that  there  is  now  a  major 
effort  developing  designed  to  turn  the  so- 
called  "Ocean  of  Peace" — the  Indian  Ocean — 
into  one  of  the  great  military  arsenals  of  the 
world. 

And  additional  billions  of  American  dollars 
are  exported  to  that  general  area  In  order  to 
obtain  the  energy  required  to  operate  our 
economy  at  home. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear Incredible  that,  years  after  we  were  told 
the  Vietnam  war  was  over,  we  are  now  being 
asked  for  many  hundreds  of  million  dollars 
more  to  continue  war  in  that  area. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Admin- 
istration In  support  of  Increased  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  Is  the  threat  of  an  Imminent  North 
Vietnamese  Invasion;  but  a  cable  dated 
May  28  sent  from  Saigon  by  Messrs.  Moose 
and  Meissner  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee staff  would  appear  to  completely  ne- 
gate that  argument. 

This  cable  states:  "No  responsible  Ameri- 
can authority  with  whom  we  spoke  believes 
the  NVA/VC  has  launched  a  'general'  or  ma- 
jor offensive.  The  current  upsurge  in  fight- 
ing is  considered  a  'highpolnf  and  U.S.  au- 
thorities do  not  expect  it  to  affect  the  over- 
all strategic  postures  of  th©  opposing  forces. 

"Many  observers  In  Saigon  believe  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  deliberately  exag- 
gerating the  scale  and  seriousness  of  enemy 
activities  in  an  effort  to  Influence  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  pending  aid  legisla- 
tion." 

For  these  reasons,  backed  up  by  the  stead- 
ily mounting  economic  pressures,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  position  taken  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  reduce  to  $750  million  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  MASF  program. 

PRrVnjCGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  deHaan  and 
Mr.  Tinker  may  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  discus- 
sion on  this  amendment  and  the  vote 
thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  whose 
leadership  was  so  very  successful  on  a 


recent  Senate  vote  relating  to  the  same 
matter,  had  an  interesting  experience 
involving  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States  in  Saigon,  Ambassador  Martin. 

I  think  most  Senators  are  familiar  with 
the  Ambassador's  desire  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  tl-ie  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy),  from  the 
Senate,  and  the  public.  Now  we  have 
another  example  of  how  Ambassador 
Martin's  remarks  have  apparently  been 
misleading. 

Ambassador  Martin  recently  told 
visitors  that  "our  intention  all  along  was 
to  balance  the  aid  given  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  North  Vietnam." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
already  cited  figures  supplied  by  the 
Defense  Intellifence  Agency.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  1973  we  provided  eight  times 
the  amount  of  military  aid  provided  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  and  29  times 
the  amoimt  since  1966.  Following  Am- 
bassador Martin's  arguments,  we  might 
logically  suggest  that  we  should  cut  our 
aid  to  one-eighth  of  the  proposed  level 
in  order  to  get  it  down  to  the  same  level 
as  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
that  is  not  what  the  Senator  and  I 
propose. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Ambassador 
Martin  is  the  same  man  who  cabled  that 
it  would  be  the  "height  of  folly"  to  give 
Senator  Kennedy  an  honest  and  detailed 
answer  with  respect  to  our  so-called 
"commitment"  to  South  Vietnam.  In  a 
subsequent  interview  given  to  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Ambassador  Martin 
asserted  that  he  did  not  have  "the 
slightest  apology"  for  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

That  is  a  rather  astoimding  statement 
by  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  repre- 
senting our  interests,  a  man  whose  nomi- 
nation as  Ambassador  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  who  is  now  refusing  to 
level  with  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  on  exactly  what  is  occurring  in 
Vietnam. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deserves  support  because  it 
represents  an  effort  to  wind  down  our 
funding  of  the  war. 

As  I  earlier  pointed  out,  it  actually  per- 
mits a  funding  level  roughly  equivalent 
to  that  of  last  year.  It  will  not — ^nor  Is 
it  intended — to  cripple  the  defensive 
capabilities  of  South  Vietnam.  The  Pen- 
tagon is  off -base  on  this  argument. 

If  we  are  to  wind  down  our  financial 
support  of  Thieu — and  it  is  absolutely 
clear  that  we  must — this  amendment 
represents  a  judicious  and  sensible  way 
to  go  about  it. 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  number  of 
important  steps  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace.  This  amendment  is  one 
more  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  deserves  the  Senate's  clear-cut 
support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold that  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it 
back. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes  and 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
yield  for  a  question,  on  his  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
but  I  did  not  understand  how  much 
time  I  had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  also  to  state — whether  it  is 
true  that  we  discussed  in  committee  the 
matter  of  negotiations  with  the  House 
when  we  go  to  conference.  That  was  a 
part  of  the  discussion  when  I  agreed 
to  $900  million — that  our  conference 
committee  members  would  go  there  and 
hang  hard  on  the  $900  million  when  we 
got  to  conference,  knowing  full  well  that 
when  we  get  stuck  in  such  matters  we 
usually  split  the  difference.  Although 
there  was  a  decided  giving  in  on  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  majority  position  of 
the  committee,  in  order  to  prevent  a  split 
in  the  committee,  the  chairman  did 
agree,  if  I  understood  him  correctly;  and 
I  want  to  ask  him,  for  the  record,  whether 
he  will  do  the  best  he  can  to  hang  hard 
on  that  $900  million  when  he  goes  to  con- 
ference. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STErTNIS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  glad  the  point  was  raised. 
Although  we  give  assurances  always  to 
the  Senate  that  we  contend  stoutly  for 
the  Senate's  position,  especially  on  the 
major  amendments,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  that  will 
harm  the  conference.  We  have  to  have 
the  proper  respect  for  the  other  body. 
They  have  a  say  on  matters  the  same 
as  we  do;  but  I  believe  the  $900  million 
figure  we  reached  is  right  near  the  rock 
bottom. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not 
know  where  the  rock  bottom  is,  but  I 
think  that  we  ought  to,  and  we  will  hold 
out  as  long  as  we  can  for  this  figure, 
and  anything  above  it  would  have  to  be 
strongly  justified  in  more  than  just 
words.  We  will  make  another  review  of 
the  actual  situation. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN).  He  Is  not  too  happy  about  this 
kind  of  aid,  either.  He  said  it  was  his 
duty  in  this,  and  in  the  other  matters, 
to  give  it  a  microscopic  examination 
when  the  same  question  comes  before  his 
committee. 

So  those  matters  all  add  up  with  re- 
spect to  this  question.  This  total  has 
been  squeezed  about  to  the  limit,  and 
we  are  near  a  figure  which  is  absolutely 
essential. 

The  Senator  from  Masachusetts  is  al- 
ways a  reserved  man.  He  argued  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  committee  is  sim- 
ply to  hit  them  In  the  head  with  a 
hatchet,  and  we  will  bring  them  closer 
to  whatever  the  conference  may  agree 
on.  We  appreciate  that  solicitude,  but 
this  is  a  matter  we  have  already  been 
through,  and  we  will  have  another  com- 
mittee to  go  through  again.  I  think  this 
has  brought  us  down  to  rock  bottom. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer said  the  purpose  was  to  replace 
these  essential  items  one  for  one;  that 
is,  as  one  went  out,  another  would  come 
in.  That  applies  to  planes,  for  instance — 
one  ior  one;  no  more.  That  applies  to 
ammunition.  I  asked  for  a  memorandum 
just  to  see  how  it  stands.  I  knew  they 
knew  more  than  I  did  about  it  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  Department  of  Defense 
says  that  under  the  $750  million,  pe- 
troleum products — POL,  they  call  it — 
will  be  reduced  more  than  20  percent 
below 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Such  essential  matters  as  gasoline  will 
be  reduced  20  percent  below  last  year's 
use.  A  similar  situation  applies  to  com- 
miuiications.  We  even  get  down  to  radio 
batteries  and  repair  parts  for  com- 
munications. There  would  not  be  enough 
here  to  make  them  feel  there  would  be 
enough  for  those  items.  Ground  ammu- 
nition would  have  to  be  reduced  62  per- 
cent from  the  program  recommended. 
And  on  and  on  and  on  with  respect  to 
the  basic,  fundamental  essentials. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  wants  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  to  collapse. 
We  shall  have  to  live  with  this  thing  a 
little  longer.  I  want  to  bring  the  level  of 
assistance  down  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

UNANlMOtrS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Jackson  amendment, 
Mr.  Mathias  may  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment;  and  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
Mathias  amendment,  the  vote  then  occur 
on  the  Kennedy-Cranston  amendment, 
to  be  followed  by  the  votes  on  the  Javits 
amendment  and  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
imderstandin3  that  these  will  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  un- 
derstanding is  to  have  yea-and-nay 
votes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  his  request?  I  was  con- 
ferring. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  request 
was  to  this  effect:  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Jackson  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment, 
on  which  there  is  a  1-hour  limitation; 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  time  on 
the  Mathias  amendment,  the  three  votes 
occur  back-to-back  on  the  Cranston- 
Kennedy  amendment,  the  Javits  amend- 
ment, and  the  Mathias  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think,  for  the 
information  of  the  membership,  there 
ought  to  be  a  statement  from  the  Chair 


as  to  what  the  issue  is  or  what  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is.  The  debate  has 
been  had,  and  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  up  or  down,  or  on 
a  motion  to  table — just  a  statement,  so 
that  we  will  know  what  it  is.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously, I  am  glad  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  20  minutes  before  the  time  on 
the  Jackson  amendment  will  begin  to 
run.  If  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  California  and  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  amendment  further,  20  minutes 
remain  In  which  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  little  matter  to  take  up.  It  is  just  to 
make  a  correction  in  the  bill  and  will 
take  about  3  minutes.  It  relates  to  Tri- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
will  permit,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "$2,881,000,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,856,200,- 
000". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
merely  to  make  a  correction  in  the  bill. 
It  refers  to  the  $28.8  million  in  Trident 
leadtime  funds,  which  were  included  in 
the  supplemental  bill  for  fiscal  1974  after 
we  placed  this  1975  authorization  In  this 
pending  bill.  The  amendment  would 
strike  it  from  the  bill  we  are  considering 
now  for  fiscal  1975. 

After  we  placed  the  item  in  this  bill 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  question  was 
settled  in  the  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1974.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  dupUcation,  this  correction  has 
to  be  made. 

We  offer  this  amendment  to  delete 
$24.8  million  from  this  bill  imder  the 
title  of  Navy  Shipbuilding  and  Conver- 
sion Account. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina to  make  a  statement  about  It. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  accord  with  the  request  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,— 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  In  fact,  I 
believe  I  am  a  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  in  relation 
to  this  item?  Does  the  amendment  strike 
the  entire  amount  of  the  authorization 
bill  in  relation  to  the  Trident? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  strikes  the  $24.8  mil- 
lion for  Trident  long  leadtime  funds. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  that  the  precise 
amount  in  the  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Exactly, 
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Mr.    HUGHES.    So    the 

eliminating  from  this  bill 
ready  been  authorized  in 
bill? 

Mr.    STENNIS.    That    i$ 
correct. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  does 
total  expenditure  one  way  o 
Mr.  STENmS.  Correct. 
Mr.    HUGHES.    I   thank 
guished  chairman. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  doec  notj 
does  it  take  from 

I  shall  make  a  brief  f  urthei 
in  this  regard. 

This    committee 
delete  $24.8  million  from  the 
building  and  conversion 
dent  long -lead  funds.  I  havK 
identified  the  need  to  make 
ment  to  the  fiscal  year  197S 
tion  bill. 

This  $24.8  million  for 
lead  funds   was   requested 
ministration  in  the  fiscal  y 
plemental  authorization  bill 
mittee  recommended  denial 
million    in    the    supplementjal 
However,  in  subsequent 
regular   fiscal   year    1975 
bill,   the   committee 
proval  of  the  request  for 
of  the  second  and  third 
marines  in  the  fiscal  year 
be  consistent  with  the 
on  the  supplemental  request 
mittee  added  the  $24.8  mil 
regular  fiscal  year  1975  bill 
Conference  action  on  the 
1974    supplemental 
took  place  after  the  committed 
its  recommendation  on  the 
cal  year  1975  bill,  and  in  that 
action  the  $24.8  miUion  was 

We  are  now  in  the  position 
the  $24.8  million  in  both  the 
1974  supplemental  bill  and 
version  of  the  regular  fiscal 
authorization     bill.     This 
deletes  the  S24.8  million  fro^ 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect 
vote  will  be  fully  applicable 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi! 
objection?  There  being  no  ob, 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  have  2 
Mr.  President,  yes  or  no 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  has  been  agreed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
wants  a  voice  vote  on  this 
Those  in  favor  say,  "aye." 
The  amendment  was  agree(  1 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  t 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
messaged  over  by  the  House 
be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and 
ior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Th^ 
companion  bill  to  S.   1751, 
referred  to  those  committees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15074)  to 
regulate  certain  political  campaign  fi- 
nance practices  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE   BILL   REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  15074)  to  regulate  cer- 
tain political  campaign  finance  practices 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 


ORDER  FOR   YEAS   AND   NAYS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Jackson  amendment,  the  Cranston 
amendment,  and  the  Mathias  amend- 
ment at  any  time  and  with  one  show  of  a 
second. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  conduct  of  morn- 
ing business  not  to  exceed  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock,  with  a  limitation  on 
statements  of  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INFLATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Richard  L. 
Strout,  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  June  7,  1974,  entitled  "Inflation  the 
Thief." 

With  the  rampant  inflation  raging  not 
only  through  his  country  but  throughout 
the  world  at  the  present  time;  with  Con- 
gress, at  least  a  majority  of  it,  doing 
nothing  to  face  up  to  its  responsibility  in 
that  respect;  with  the  administration 
doing  nothing  to  face  up  to  the  factor  of 
inflation,  with  the  difficulties  confronting 
us  and  the  world  today  in  this  area,  with 
the  rate  of  inflation  at  about  14.2  percent 
for  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  and 
from  April  1973  through  April  1974,  at 
a  rate  of  about  12  percent;  with  the 
stock  market  going  up  and  down  like  a 
yo-yo;  with  the  cost  of  living  increasing 


beyond  the  possibilities  by  means  of 
which  the  ordinary  folk  can  keep  up 
with  it.  I  think  this  is  a  most  excellent 
article  by  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to 
write  simply,  understandingly,  and  know- 
ingly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
Strout  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Inflation  the  Thiet 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Inflation  is  worldwide.  Gov- 
ernments are  toppling.  Individual  citizens 
don't  understand  Inflation  and  blame  their 
leaders.  Their  leaders  may  Indeed  be  at  fault, 
but  beyond  domestic  transgressions  there  is 
the  worldwide  problem.  It  would  be  sad  if 
the  same  citizens  who  see  only  their  own 
local  problem  followed  the  same  provincial- 
ism in  seeking  nationalistic  remedies — quo- 
tas, tariffs,  and  beggar-my- neighbor  restric- 
tions. These  could  turn  global  Inflation  into 
global  recession. 

Inflation  is  the  thief  that  steals  purchas- 
ing power.  It  is  the  mouse  that  nibbles  at  old 
folks'  pensions:  "We  thought  we  had  saved 
for  retirement!"  they  say  pathetically.  In- 
flation leaves  young  people  without  money 
for  schooling  which  their  frugal  parents  have 
saved  all  their  lives.  Inflation  pours  wealth 
on  the  affluent  who  have  their  fortunes  in 
real  property,  but  it  may  devour  them,  too. 
Look  at  today's  value  of  stocks.  The  average 
stood  at  1,051  on  Wall  Street  at  the  beginning 
of  1973,  but  today  it  has  lost  a  fifth. 

Industrial  countries  enjoyed  a  business- 
cycle  boom  in  1973,  and  the  prosperity  of  one 
nation  encouraged  the  next  in  an  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world.  But  the  boom 
turned  Into  inflation  and  was  reedy  for 
sharp  readjustment  when,  suddenly,  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  struck.  In  a  short  time  the 
cost  of  a  basic  commodity  Increased  four- 
fold. Short  of  war,  nothing  like  it  has  hap- 
pened in  modern  times. 

There  was  also  the  food  crunch,  triggered 
Immediately  by  bad  weather.  "History  records 
more  acute  shortages  in  Individual  coun- 
tries," says  a  United  Nations  report  just  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  "but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  critical  food  situation  has  ever  been 
so  worldwide."  Perhaps  800  million  people, 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  world's  population, 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  This  has  been  pre- 
paring for  a  long  time  as  global  population 
grew.  Many  think  it  has  come  to  stay.  Mean- 
while, other  shortages  send  prices  up;  com- 
modities are  harder  to  find. 

Again,  various  factors  Intertwine.  Japan 
imports  oil,  some  of  which  goes  to  make 
fertilizer;  fertilizer  goes  to  India.  Up  goes 
the  price  of  oil;  Japan  ends  fertilizer  exports 
to  India;  India  sees  the  threat  of  starvation 
deepen. 

A  new  book  spells  this  out  In  simple  lan- 
guage, "In  the  Human  Interest,"  by  Lester 
Brown  (Norton).  We  may  be,  he  thinks,  on 
the  verge  of  "one  of  the  great  discontinui- 
ties of  human  history."  Possibly  what  it 
comes  down  to  is,  in  short,  that  the  present  4 
billion  passengers  on  Spaceship  Earth  aren't 
going  to  "double"  In  25  years,  as  some  de- 
mographers casually  forecast;  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  that  before  then  the  cost  of  things 
will  limit  population  expansion,  either  by 
planning  or  by  calamity. 

Todays  inflation  is  an  immediate,  urgent 
problem  in  which  tomorrow's  overpopula- 
tion is  still  only  a  remote  factor.  Inflation 
In  the  United  States  Is  at  an  extraordinary 
12  percent.  The  rate  is  beginning  to  decline. 
President  Nixon  and  top  economist  Herbert 
Stein  hope  It  will  drop  sharply  (leaders  of 
all  countries  suffering  Inflation  are  Invari- 
ably   optimists).    Unfortunately,    the    past 
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Nixon-Stein  forecasts  have  been  overhopef ul, 
and  incorrect. 

One  man  thoroughly  alarmed  Is  Arthur 
Burns,  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
America's  central  bank.  He  is  a  formidable 
figure.  It  Is  hard  to  recall  when  such  urgent 
warnings  came  from  such  a  source. 

•■Inflationary  forces  are  now  rampant  in 
every  major  Industrial  nation  of  the  world," 
Dr.  Burns  said  recently.  Special  factors  are 
ai  work,  he  said,  but  there  Is  something  else: 
•For  many  years  our  economy  and  that  of 
other  nations  has  had  a  serious  underly- 
ing bias  toward  inflation." 

Inflation  breeds  fear,  he  says.  It  saps  pub- 
lic confidence  in  a  more  personal  way  than 
almost  any  other  threat;  It  produces  gen- 
eralized anxiety  likely  to  thrash  out  against 
politicians.  Institutions,  foreigners,  social 
classes — against  any  handy  target. 

"The  gravity  of  our  (American)  current 
inflationary  problem,"  he  says,  "can  hardly 
be  overestimated."  He  chooses  words  care- 
fully. After  surveying  present  double-digit 
inflation  Dr.  Burns  says,  "If  past  experience 
is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our  country  Is  In 
Jeopardy.  If  continued,  Infiation  at  anything 
like  the  present  rate  would  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  our  society." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metezenbattm).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Muskie)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  communications  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Reorganization  Within  Department  or 
the  Armt 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to- 
gether with  a  Defense  Reorganization  Or- 
dered issued  pursuant  to  law  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  AERONAtrrics  and  Space 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
proposed  use  of  funds  for  construction  of 
facilities  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  Department  of 
Agriculture 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 8d(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (7 
US.C.  608d(2) ),  to  provide  specific  authority 
to  grant  Certified  Public  Accountants  access 
to  confidential  records  for  purposes  of  mak- 
ing audits  of  the  operations  of  Federal  Milk 
market  orders  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  op  Departicent  op  Defense  Procure- 
ment Prom  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  transmit- 


ting, piu-suant  to  law,  a  report  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms  for  the  period  July 
1973  through  March  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
actions  taken  by  the  Bank  during  the  quar- 
ter ended  March  31,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Reports  of  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs, National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  month 
of  February  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Federal  Af- 
fairs, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  number  of  passengers  carried  and 
the  on -time  performance  of  each  train  for 
the  month  of  April,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  District  of 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner, 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Services  to  AFDC  Families 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  services  to  AFDC  fam- 
ilies (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  requirement  of  increased  payments  to 
States  under  Medicaid  plans  for  compensa- 
tion or  training  of  Inspectors  of  long-term 
care  Institutions  (with  an  accompanying 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Reports  of  Department  of  State  on 
International  Agreements 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Khmer 
Republic  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports   of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  entitled,  "Restric- 
tions on  U.S.  Procurement  Activities  in  Thai- 
land," (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  confidential  report  entitled  "Plans  and 
Proposals  for  Avoiding  Unnecessary  Dupli- 
cation In  Developing  New  Military  Equip- 
ment," (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Benefits  and 
Drawbacks  of  U.S.  Participation  In  Military 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
grams With  Allied  Countries, "  Department 
of  Commerce,  dated  June  4,  1974  (with  an 
accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Tools  and 
Techniques  for  Imfioving  the  Efficiency  of 
Federal  Automatic  Data  Processing  Opera- 
tions," dated  June  3,  1974  (with  an  accom- 
panying report).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Examina- 
tion of  Financial  Statements  of  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association  for 
Fiscal  Year  1973,"  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  dated  June  3.  1974 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Pacific 
Northwest  Hydro  Thermal  Power  Program 
A  Regional  Approach  to  Meeting  Electric 
Power  Requirements,"  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  5,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  report) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  General  Services 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  and 
maximum  statutory  mileage  allowance  for 
the  use  of  a  privately  owned  automobile  or 
airplane  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment while  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  equipment  titled  In  non- 
profit educational  institutions  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Temporary  Admission  Into  the  UNi-rED 

States  of  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  piu-suant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompany  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Admission  Into  the  Untied  States  of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A   letter   from   the   Commissioner,   Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting   ad- 
mission  Into  the   United   States   of   certain 
defector  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board,  for  the 
fiscal   year   ended   June   30,    1973    (with   an 
accompanying     report).     Referred     to     the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  the  American  Legion 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Legis- 
lative   Commission.    The    American    Legion, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  organization,  as  of  December  31.  1973 
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(with  accompanying  papers) .  _ 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Proposed  Legislation  Prom 
OF  THE  Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pi 
to  modify  Section  2  of  the  Rlv^ 
Act  of  March  3,  1946  (69  SUt, 
ed,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
improve  certain  Indian  fishinj 
States   of   Oregon   and   Washli  ^ 
acquire  and  to  develop  addition!  J 
la    those    States    (with    an 
paper).  Referred  to  the  Comml 
Works. 

PRorpECTVs    Relating    to    . 
Federal  OmcB  Bcildinc  at 

A  letter  from  the  . 

Services  Administration, 
ruant  to  law.  a  prospectus   .._ 
construction  of  a  Federal  C«Bc< 
Huron,  8.  Dak.  (with  accompa 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Report  of  UNmD  States 
Resources  Council 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman. 

Water  Resources  Council,  

suant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
the  year  1973  (with  an  accompi 
Referred  to  th3  Committee  on 
Thc  CoNsrrrtmoNAL  iMicuNrrr 
OP  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  chairman  _ 
man   of   the   Joint   Committee 
sional  Operations  transmitting 
the  committee  entitled  "The  C^.. 
Immunity  of  Me.nabers  of  Congre  is 
accompanying  report) .  Ordered 
table. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

I  lommittees 


The  following  reports  of 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ABOXTREZK,  from  the 
on    Interior    and    Insular    Affairs 
amendment : 

S  1412.  A  bill  to  declare  that 
erally  owned  lands  are  held  by 
St*te8  la  trust  for  tlie  Sissetoii 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
ervatlon  in  North  and  South 
No.  93-909). 

By  Mr.  MAONTJSON.  from  the 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments 

S.2»40.  A  bill  to  authorize  tt 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  stud] 
direct  and  portfolio  Investment  Ir 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 
93-911). 


REPORT   ENTITLED    "THE 
TUnONAL    IMMUNTTY 
BERS     OP     CONGRESS" 
OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
GRESSIONAL 
REPT.  NO.  93-910^ 


OPERATK  )NS 


Mr.  METCALP.  from  the 

mittee  on  Congressional 

mitted  a  report  entitled  '-The 
tional  Immunity  of  Member! 
gress."  together  with  additional 
dividual  views,  which  was 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 


As  in  execuUve  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Deane  R.  Hlnton.  of  lUlnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  clasa  1,  to  be  /mbaasador 
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Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    to    the 
Republic  of  Zaire; 

Robert  P.  Paganelli,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  4,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  State  of  Qatar; 

Seymour  Weiss,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Bahamas; 

Gustave  M.  Hauser.  of  New  York,  and 
James  A.  Suffridge,  of  Florida,  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation; 

Harold  Melvin  Agnew,  of  New  Mexico,  Gor- 
don Allott,  of  Colorado.  Edward  Clark,  of 
Texas,  Lane  Klrkland,  of  Maryland,  Carl  M. 
Marcy,  of  Virginia,  Joseph  Martin.  Jr..  of 
California,  John  A.  McCone.  of  California, 
and  Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency; 

William  D.  Wolle.  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Ser\'- 
ice  officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Sxil- 
tanage  of  Oman; 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  Ullnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public of  Upper  Volta; 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordlnarj'  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Malawi;  and 

William  E.  Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  US.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment; A  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank;  and  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consUtuted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  tlie  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  foUows- 

James  E.  Aklna,  of  Ohio,  and  sundry  other 
Foreign  service  officers,  for  promotion  In  the 
Foreign  Service;  and 

WUliam  K.  Payeff,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
sundry  other  Foreign  Service  officers,  for  pro- 
motion In  the  Foreign  Service. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  (by  request) : 
S.  3620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
8.  3621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3732  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  contracts 
and  purchases  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  authorization  by  law  or  ap- 
propriations therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3622.  A  bill  to  extend  for  three  years  the 
requirement  of  Increased  payments  to  States 
under  Medicaid  plans  for  compensation  or 
training  of  Inspectors  of  long-term  care  in- 
stitutions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  to  each  employee 
In  the  competitive  service  who  has  completed 
the  probationary  or  trial  period,  the  rtght  to 
a  hearing,  a  hearing  transcript,  and  all  rele- 
vant evidence  prior  to  a  final  decision  ot  an 
agency  to  take  certain  action  against  such 
an  employee,  and  for  other  pvuposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Commlttes  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3624.   A   bUl   to  provide   for   emergency 
financing  for  livestock  producers.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.   DOMENICI    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Stafford,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr.    Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
8.  3C25.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recycling 
of  used  oil,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  then 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  by  unanimous 
consent. 


Jfclnt  Com- 
Ope  rations,  sub- 
Constitu- 
of  Con- 
and  In- 
ordered  to  be 


OP 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated  : 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request)  : 
8.  3618.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Working  Capi- 
tal Fund  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  and  Mr.  William 
L.  Scott) : 
S.   3619.  A  bill   to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small    buslnesB   concerns  In   con- 
nection  with   fixed   price   government   con- 
tracts. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 
S.  3618.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Working 
Capital  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  biU,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  to  establish 
within  that  Department  a  working  capi- 
tal fund.  Request  is  made  that  it  be  suit- 
ably referred. 

A  working  capital  fund  would  provide 
a  means  by  which  centrally  provided  ad- 
ministrative services  would  be  fully  fi- 
nanced by  the  component  units  of  the 
Department  of  JusUce.  Such  funds  are 
presently  being  used  by  a  number  of 
other  departments  of  Ooverrunent,  in- 
cluding the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  HEW,  Interior,  Labor,  State. 
Transportation,  and  Treasury. 

Presently  the  Department  centrally 
provides  such  services  as  printing,  graph- 
ics, telecommunications,  data  processing, 
and  payroll  services  to  various  of  Its  com- 
ponent divisions,  bureaus,  and  agencies. 
A  working  capital  fimd  would  facUitate 
an  equipment  depreciation  and  replace- 
ment factor  to  be  built  Into  the  amount 
charged  for  the  services.  The  funds  re- 
ceived from  the  component  units  would 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  for  purchase 
of  new  equipment  as  required. 

Should  the  fund  be  authorized,  the  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  seek  an 
appropriation  to  provide  for  Its  initial  es- 
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tablishment.  Thereafter,  the  fund  would 
function  on  the  reuse  of  receipts  gener- 
ated by  charges  for  the  administrative 
services. 

While  I  am  not  necessarily  wed  to  the 
exact  structure  and  detail  of  this  pro- 
posal, I  am  introducing  this  bill  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  serve  as  focal 
point  of  congressional  discussion  and 
consideration  of  methods  of  improving 
the  financing  and  accounting  for  certain 
administrative  services  provided  cen- 
trally by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  its 
constitutent  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney 
General  letter  of  transmittal  and  his 
Department's  explanation  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3618 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 31  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof : 

"S  627.  Establishment    of    Working    Capital 
Fund. 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  working  capi- 
tal fund  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  expenses  and  equipment  nec- 
essary for  maintenance  and  operations  of 
such  administrative  services  as  the  Attorney 
General  determines  may  be  performed  more 
advantageously  as  central  services.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount 
of  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  In- 
ventories, equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
Inventories  on  order  pertaining  to  the  serv- 
ices to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund  as  the 
Attorney  General  may  transfer  to  the  fund 
less  related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obliga- 
tions together  with  any  appropriations  made 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  capital.  The 
fund  shall  be  reimbursed  or  credited  with 
advance  payments  from  applicable  appro- 
priations and  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  other  Federal  agencies  and  other 
sources  authorized  by  law  for  supplies,  mate- 
rials, and  services  at  rates  which  wUl  re- 
cover the  expenses  of  operations  including 
accrual  of  annual  leave  and  depreciation.  The 
fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other  re- 
ceipts from  sale  or  exchange  of  property  or 
In  payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  transferred 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  earnings 
which  the  Attorney  General  determines  to  be 
in  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  funds.  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
capital  for  the  fund." 

(2)  the  section  analysis  of  chapter  31  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"527.    Establishment    of    Working    Capital 
Fund." 

Proposai.  To  Establish  A  Working  Capital 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
The  proposal  Is  to  establish  a  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  to  provide  an  Improved  method  of 
financing,  managing  and  accounting  for  cer- 
tain administrative  operations  provided 
centrally  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
ItB  constituent  organizations. 

WORKING  capital  FUND 

Definition 
A  Working  Capital  Fund  as  an  Intra-gov- 
ernmental  revolving  fund  of  working  capi- 


tal authorized  by  law  to  finance  a  cycle  of  op- 
erations in  which  the  expenditures  generate 
receipts  which  are  available  for  continuing 
reuse  without  annual  reauthorization  from 
Congress. 

Need  for  fund  in  Department  of  Justice 

A  Working  Capital  Fund  provides  for  con- 
sumer financing  by  the  user  organizations  of 
services  performed  centrally.  This  permits 
the  identification  of  costs  of  the  various  serv- 
ice activities  to  the  organizations  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  economies  of  scale  by 
performing  the  functions  on  a  consolidated 
basis.  It  removes  distortions  from  annual 
accounts  caused  by  the  periodic  need  to 
buy  major  equipment  Items  for  service  func- 
tions. It  provides  for  unforeseeable  increases 
in  workloads  and  for  an  orderly  replacement 
of  equipment  through  depreciation  charges. 

For  some  time  the  Department  has  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  effectively  meet- 
ing the  increasing  demands  of  Its  component 
parts  for  central  administrative  support  serv- 
ices. The  use  of  a  worltlng  capital  fund  would 
alleviate  many  of  the  difficulties  now  expe- 
rienced by  the  Department  in  meeting  these 
growing  demands  by  permitting  the  reuse 
of  receipts  generated  without  annual  appro- 
priation from  Congress. 

The  fund  would  provide  the  manpower, 
equipment  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  such  administrative  services  as 
the  Attorney  General  determines  may  be 
performed  more  advantageously  under  such 
a  fund. 

Organizations  serviced 

Service  would  be  provided  to  all  organiza- 
tions Included  in  the  General  Administra- 
tion appropriation  and  the  Legal  Activities 
appropriation  group  as  well  as  to  the  Bureaus 
of  the  Department  In  Instances  where  serv- 
ices are  presently  provided,  the  bureaus  re- 
quest a  new  service  or  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  a  service  is  to  be  performed 
centrally. 

Services  to  be  included  initially 

The  services  currently  planned  for  inclu- 
sion within  the  funds  are  printing  and  re- 
production, graphics,  automatic  data  proc- 
essing, telecommunications,  and  payroll. 
These  are  traditional  general  service  func- 
tions which  have  been  commonly  performed 
under  Working  Capital  Funds  In  many  agen- 
cies. 

These  are  services  which  are  now  being 
performed  centrally  to  a  substantial  degree 
and  for  which  reimbursements  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  the  General  Administration  ap- 
propriation. These  activities  offer  the  most 
obvious  benefits  and  will  be  most  readily 
adoptable  to  fund  operations. 

Capitalisation  of  the  fund 

The  fund  would  require  an  Initial  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  This  would  provide  for 
the  initial  period  of  financing — approxi- 
mately 30  calendar  days  of  funding  assuming 
the  Initial  years  billings  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  $6,000,000.  The  estimate  of  billings,  based 
on  currently  estimated  reimbursements  for 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  fund  is 
$6,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  capitalization  to  be  pro- 
vided through  the  initial  appropriation,  the 
capital  of  the  fund  would  Include  such  assets 
pertaining  to  the  services  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Fund  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
transfer  to  the  fimd. 

Accounting  for  fund  operations 

Customers  serviced  by  the  Fund  will  be 
charged  on  the  basis  of  actual  costs  Including 
depreciation  as  reflected  in  an  accoimting 
system  approved  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Costs  would  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Office  of  Internal  Audit  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  These  charges  will  be  ftiUy 
detailed  and  justified  In  the  regular  appro- 
priations   for    the    cvistomer    organizations. 


The  buyer-seller  relationship  established  by 
the  fund  method  of  operation  encourages 
good  management  and  cost  consciousness, 
and  fixes  responsibility  for  costs  and  for  util- 
ization of  resources  such  as  manpower  and 
appropriated  funds.  The  fund  would  also 
assure  that  the  organizations  and  appropria- 
tions that  recelv°  the  benefits  from  the  cen- 
tral service  are  charged  the  proper  amount. 
No  services  would  be  provided  on  a  "free" 
ba.sis. 

Management  of  the  fund 

The  management  responsibilities  of  the 
fund  are  to  be  vested  In  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Administration  subject  to 
policy  direction  from  the  Attorney  General. 

To  advise  and  assist  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Administration  in  exercising 
his  responsibilities  in  this  area,  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  establish  a  Working  Capital 
Fund  Advisory  Board  composed  of  represent- 
atives of  clients  or  users  of  the  Fund. 
Use  of  working  capital  funds  by  other 
agencies 

The  Working  Capital  Fund  method  for 
funding  and  administering  central  services 
has  been  authorized  for  and  is  being  used 
by  a  number  of  other  departments  of  the 
government.  These  Include  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  HEW,  Interior, 
Labor,  State,  Transportation  and  Treasury, 
as  well  as  other  major  agencies  such  as  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  Fund  Is  an  effective  method  of  accom- 
modating financial  requirements  for  inter- 
fund  activities. 

Office  or  the  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  PREsmENT, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is 
a  legislative  proposal  to  establish  a  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  provide  certain  service  functions  on  a 
consolidated   basis. 

The  use  of  a  Working  Capital  Fund  pro- 
vides for  consumer  financing  by  the  user  or- 
ganizations whUe  the  services  are  performed 
centraUy.  This  permits  the  Identification  of 
costs  of  the  various  service  activities  In  thc 
organizations  being  served.  It  removes  distor- 
tions from  annual  accounts  caused  by  the 
periodic  need  to  buy  major  equipment  Items 
for  service  functions.  It  provides  for  unfore- 
seeable Increases  In  workloads  and  for  an 
orderly  replacement  of  equipment  through 
depreciation  charges. 

The  working  capital  fund  concept  is  a 
convenient  and  effective  method  of  accom- 
modating financial  requirements  for  Inter- 
fund  activities.  It  Is  widely  used  throughout 
the  Federal  government.  Including  aU  the 
other  cabinet  level  departments,  as  weU  as 
many  other  major  agencies  such  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  proposed  Working  Capital  Fund  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  include  the 
following  services : 

1 .  Printing  and  reproductlcMi  services. 

2.  Graphic  and  exhibit  services. 

3.  Telecommunications  services. 

4.  Data  processing  services. 

5.  Payroll  services. 

The  fund  would  require  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  This  would  provide  for 
the  initial  period  of  financing — approxi- 
mately 46  days;  afterwards  the  fund  would 
function  on  the  reuse  of  receipts  generated 
by  the  services. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration. 
SUicerely, 

Attorney  General. 
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By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  ( for  himself. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Javi  rs,  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Scott  ) : 
S.  3619.  A  bill  to  providf    for  emer- 
cency  relief  for  small  busine  ss  concerns 
in  connection  with  fixed-pr  ce  Govern- 
ment contracts.  Referred  to  t  le  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  anc  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  H..\THAWAY.  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  for  Mj  .  Bible,  Mr. 
JAVIT5.  and  Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  give  ex- 
peditious relief  to  small  business  con- 
tractors who  are  currently  experiencing 
the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the 
very  rapid  rate  of  tnaation.  1  Intitled  the 
"Small  Business  Emergency  :  ielief  Bill." 
it  would  allow  the  Governme  at  agencies 
having  contracts  with  smalJ  businesses 
to  modify  the  fixed-price  ter  ns  of  those 
contracts  to  permit  addition  il  compen- 
sation commensurate  with  the  unantici- 
pated recent  enormous  jump  in  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  give  additio  lal  time  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract  where 
the  energy  crisis  caused  probi  ?ms  for  the 
contractor.  In  addition,  this  bill  would 
require  greater  use  of  the  ecoi  lomic  price 
adjustment  clause  in  contract  with  small 
businesses  to  protect  both  tlie  Govern- 
ment and  the  small  business  contractor 
in  the  future. 

The  need  for  this  bill  has  become  re- 
markably evident  from  the  pi  esent  work 
of  the  Government  Procure  nent  Sub- 
committee of  tlie  Small  Bus  ness  Com- 
mittee. As  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. I  have  sought  to  docume  it  the  cur- 
rent problems  that  small  businesses  are 
having  in  the  Government  pi  ocurement 
field.  In  this  $50  billion  of  a  inuaJ  con- 
tracting, of  which  21  percen;  or  $9,397 
billion,  went  to  small  business*  s  last  fiscal 
year,  inflation  and  material  ivailability 
are  clearly  the  foremost  diffici  Ities  which 
are  dragging  many  small  companies  to 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

In  March,  the  subcommit,ee  sent  a 
questicHinaire  to  smail  busine;  ses  around 
the  country.  We  polled  companies  in  the 
manufacturing,  research  and  develop- 
ment, service,  construction,  and  other 
fields.  The  questionnaire  was  i  lesigned  to 
cover  their  resiwnse  to  all  ph  ises  of  the 
Government  procurement  pro  ;ess — from 
the  advertising  of  the  contricting  op- 
portunity to  the  payment  or  the  com- 
pleted contract  or  the  claim  for  addi- 
tional money. 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  been 
most  interesting.  In  questlonitalres  from 
135  small  businesses  tiaving  1,349  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  a  totil  value  of 
nearly  $91  million,  83  perc<nt  of  the 
answers  indicated  higher  than  antici- 
pated prices  for  supplies.  Nin<  ty  percent 
of  the  answers  complained  of  late  or  de- 
layed deliveries  of  supplies.  Tliese  statis- 
tics bore  out  what  we  had  be<fn  hearing 
on  a  dally  basis — that  the  availability  of 
supplies  to  perform  a  contract  were  In 
many  cases  becoming  criticall j  short.  In- 
stead of  receiving  delivery  <n  ordered 
components  and  other  supplies  in  days 
and  weeks,  the  waiting  time  1^  gone  to 
months  and  literally  years. 

Likewise,  the  prices  for  thise  needed 
supphes  have  skyrocketed  b<iyond  any 
expectation.  The  result  is  that  the  con- 
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tractor  is  left  not  only  without  any  profit 
on  his  contract,  but  he  performs  a  losing 
contract,  if  he  can  perform  it  at  sill. 

It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
indicated  that  these  small  firms  are  bid- 
ding for  fewer  Governmerit  contracts. 
They  are  tuining  away  from  Govern- 
ment procurement  opportunities  for  con- 
tracts with  other  commercial  establish- 
ments when  this  is  possible. 

To  look  more  closely  at  these  problems, 
the  Government  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  May  21,  1974,  at 
which  several  of  these  small  business 
subcontractors  testified.  The  evidence 
they  brought  of  their  problems  with  in- 
flation and  obtaining  supplies  was  most 
impressive.  For  instance,  a  Government 
supplier  of  wax  and  cleaning  supplies 
documented  his  statement  with  a  show- 
ing that  his  raw  material  costs  had  risen 
between  the  date  of  contract  award  last 
year  and  today's  prices  all  the  way  from 
16  percent  to  387  percent  for  carnauba 
wax.  The  average  percentage  increase 
on  nine  different  supplies  was  52  percent 
In  another  case,  a  supplier  of  barbed 
wire  described  how  his  cost  for  galva- 
nized wire  had  climbed  from  $10,615  per 
spool  when  he  bid  on  the  contract  to 
S18.301  per  spool  effective  May  1,  1974. 
Even  if  his  Government  contract  had 
contained  an  escalation  clause  with  the 
usual  10-percent  limit,  the  contractor 
would  still  be  operating  at  a  substantial 
loss. 

Still  another  witness  described  how  his 
supplier  of  castings  for  20  years  turned 
down  all  future  orders.  Alternative 
sources  for  castings  were  virtually  im- 
possible to  find.  The  supplier  simply  in- 
dicated that  his  backlog  on  orders  was 
from  30  to  84  weeks  depending  on  the 
molding  unit,  and  he  was  reducing  the 
number  of  his  customers  from  213  to  35. 
These  witnesses  were  representative  of 
many,  many  others  experiencing  the 
same  difficulties. 

The  principal  reason  these  small  busi- 
nesses are  in  such  a  bind  is  because  they 
have  fixed-priced  contracts  which  they 
obtained  as  a  result  of  competition.  The 
competition  for  the  contract  means  that 
they  cut  their  profit  to  a  minimum.  The 
fixed-priced  contract  means  that  the 
contractor  has  nowhere  to  turn  if  his 
costs  are  not  what  he  expected.  In  case 
after  case,  the  subcommittee  has  copies 
of  letters  sent  by  contracting  officers  to 
these  firms,  many  times  expressing  sym- 
pathy but  in  all  cases  denying  any  re- 
lief. The  Government  position  consist- 
ently has  been  that  it  has  no  authority 
to  give  additional  money  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

This,  of  course.  Is  consistent  with  our 
traditional  sense  of  contracting.  The 
entrepreneur  accepts  the  risk  when  he 
bids  on  a  fixed-price  contract.  He  knows, 
or  should  know,  what  his  costs  of  per- 
formance of  that  contract  will  be.  He 
is  able  to  look  at  price  Indexes  as  well 
as  his  own  supplier  costs  and  determine 
what  to  expect.  Generally,  he  bids  a  price 
which  he  believes  will  bring  a  profit  yet 
will  be  low  enough  to  obtain  the  contract 
over  his  competitors.  Both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  benefits  from  this 
procedure. 


However,  of  late,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Where  the  annual  change  in  the 
wholesale  price  index  for  industrial  com- 
modities remained  at  a  steady  rate  of 
increase  of  2.4  in  1970,  2.7  in  1971,  and 
2.7  in  1972,  the  last  quarter  of  1973  saw 
an  enormous  jump  causing  the  annual 
change  in  1973  to  be  12.4.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1974,  there  was  an  astounding 
rise  of  31.2.  You  can  well  see  then  that 
a  contractor  who  received  a  fixed-priced 
contract  just  prior  to  this  uncontrolled 
and  enormous  inflationary  spiral  can  be 
caught  in  desperate  circumstances.  We 
cannot  blame  this  on  poor  business  judg- 
ment when  it  is  on  such  a  broad  scale. 
The  fault  lies  with  our  national  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Small  businesses  do 
not  generally  have  the  economic  resil- 
iency to  withstand  losses  on  tlieir  Gov- 
ernment contracts  like  the  larger  busi- 
nesses. Tliey  do  not  have  the  capital 
backing  nor  the  borrowing  capacity  to 
ride  out  these  storms.  Hence,  one  or  two 
losing  contracts  may  bring  the  small 
business  to  a  complete  halt,  and  this,  un- 
fortunately. Is  occurring  repeatedly  these 
days. 

As  I  have  indicated,  small  businesses 
are  in  need  of  help  now,  and  I  beheve 
tliat  we  must  act  to  provide  relief.  We, 
the  Congress,  established  a  policy  in 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958  which 
requires  the  procuring  agencies  of  the 
executive  department  to  give  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  contracts  and  purchases  to 
small  businesses.  We,  through  the  pro- 
curing agencies,  have  encouraged  small 
businesses  to  seek  Government  contracts 
through  various  means — set-asides  of 
contracts  for  small  businesses  only,  cer- 
tificates of  competency  which  give  a 
small  business  extra  consideration  in 
determining  his  worthiness  for  receiving 
a  Government  contract,  special  manage- 
ment assistance  In  his  business  opera- 
tions, meetings,  and  conferences  designed 
for  the  small  businessman  interested  in 
Government  contracting  opportunities, 
and  so  forth.  In  short,  the  Government 
has  had  an  ongoing  ajid  successful  pro- 
gram of  promoting  Government  con- 
tracts as  a  means  of  assisting  small  busi- 
nesses to  grow. 

It  has  been  our  belief,  often  repeated 
on  this  floor,  that  small  business  Is  es- 
sential to  our  way  of  life.  In  the  words  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  section  2(a) : 

The  essence  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  Is  free  competition. 
Only  through  full  and  free  competition  can 
free  markets,  free  entry  Into  business,  and 
opportunities  for  the  expression  and  growth 
of  personal  lnltl*tlv»  and  Individual  Judg- 
ment be  assured.  The  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  such  competition  Is  basic  not  only 
to  the  economic  weU-belug  but  to  the  securi- 
ty of  this  Nation. 

These  are  stirring  words,  but  they  are 
hollow  words  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
back  them  up  with  action  when  the  small 
business  Is  calling  for  our  help. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  state,  based  on 
documented  evidence  that,  there  are 
many  small  businesses  today  in  deep 
trouble  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  be- 
cause of  the  Government  contracts  they 
are  trying  to  honor.  The  Government  has 
unwittingly  set  a  trap,  which  has  snared 
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the  very  businesses  we  thought  we  were 
helping. 

The  procuring  agencies  are  saying  that 
they  are  powerless  in  providing  the 
means  of  rescue.  They  claim  that  they  do 
not  have  the  authority  to  allow  addi- 
tional money  on  these  fixed-priced  con- 
tracts regardless  of  the  effect  of  infla- 
tion on  the  contractor.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  there  are  officials  in  these  agen- 
cies who  are  sincerely  worried  about  this 
problem  and  would  gladly  provide  assist- 
ance if  they  were  capable. 

The  small  business  emergency  relief 
bill  would  provide  the  authority  these 
officials  need.  It  has  essentially  three 
parts:  Fii-st,  authority  to  amend  the 
contract  price  commensurate  with  the 
inflation  of  costs  the  contractor  has  ac- 
tually experienced;  second,  recognition 
that  the  effects  of  the  energy  crisis  can 
be  an  excusable  delay  rather  than  a 
cause  of  defaulting  the  contractor;  and 
third,  the  requirement  that  Govern- 
ment contracts  with  small  business  have 
a  realistic  economic  price  adjustment 
clause  to  obviate  this  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  these  remarks,  I  have  not  concen- 
trated on  what  the  effect  of  the  energy 
crisis  has  been  on  the  small  business  con- 
tractors. I  believe  that  it  is  evident  to 
all  of  us  that  the  energy  crisis  had  some 
exceedingly  broad  implications  to  the 
business  world.  The  shortages  of  petro- 
leum products  and  byproducts,  reduction 
of  electrical  power,  and  the  many  other 
ramiflcations  means  unusual  hardships 
for  tlie  small  businessman.  In  some  cases, 
it  has  delayed  his  performance  on  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  This  further  compli- 
cated his  financial  dilemma  and  exag- 
gerated the  effects  of  inflation  on  his 
operations.  As  a  further  means  of  recog- 
nizing the  hardsliip  brought  on  by  the 
energy  crisis,  it  would  seem  to  me  appro- 
priate that  we  legislatively  provide  that 
this  is  an  excusable  cause  for  delay,  if 
that  did  in  fact  occur.  The  Government 
should  not  be  adding  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  contractor  by  declaring  him  In  de- 
fault of  his  contract  for  a  cause  which 
was  clearly  beyond  his  control. 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  bill  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
the  bill  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3619 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  rrrLK 
^_  SwrnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Emergency  Relief  Act." 

POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide equitable  relief  to  small  business  oon- 
cwns  which  have  fixed  price  government 
contracts  in  cases  where  such  concerns  en- 
counter signlflcant  and  unavoldabU  difficul- 
ties during  performanoe  because  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  or  rapid  and  unexpected  escala- 
tions of  contract  costs. 

AtTTHOBirr 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal   Government   or  his   delegate   shall 
mase  appropriate  modification  In  the  terms 
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of  an  existing  fixed  price  contract  or  a  fixed 
priced  contract  completed  after  Dec.  31, 
1972,  with  a  small  business  concern  which 
demonstrates  that  (1)  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  It  has  experienced  sig- 
nificant unanticipated  cost  Increases  directly 
related  to  the  contract,  and  (2)  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  such  increases  were  not 
peculiar  to  that  particular  smaU  business 
concern  but  were  generally  experienced  by 
other  small  business  concerns  in  the  xasn- 
ket  at  that  time. 

(b)  If  a  small  business  concern  In  per- 
formance of  a  fixed  price  government  con- 
tract experiences  or  has  experienced  short- 
ages of  petroleum  products  or  other  prod- 
ucts in  short  supply,  or  products  or  com- 
ponents manufactured  or  derived  therefro.m 
or  impacted  thereby,  and  such  shortages  re- 
sult In  a  delay  in  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract, the  delay  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  ex- 
cusable delay  under  the  terms  of  any  de- 
fault clause   in  the  contract. 

(c)  To  protect  the  interests  of  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  small  business  con- 
cerns, each  agency  of  the  Federal  Go%'ern- 
ment  shall  include  In  any  fi.xed  price  con- 
tract with  a  small  business  concern  an  eco- 
nomic price  adjustment  clause  which  pro- 
vides for  upward  or  downward  adjustments 
in  the  contract  price  based  on  cost  increases 
or  decreases  experienced  by  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cotton )  (by  request): 

S.  3620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  as 
amended,  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  of  transmit- 
tal be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

THK  SSCBXTART  of  TaAKSPOBTATlON, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  16. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Fokd, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  pREsroENT:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  amend 
the  Natiu-al  Gas  PlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  autborlae  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  pvirposes." 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968  (the  Act)  was  last  amended  In  1972,  at 
which  time  appropriations  were  authorised 
through  fiscal  year  1974.  Our  draft  blU  would 
amend  the  Act  to  permanently  authortae  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  to  admlnUter  the  Act.  Also,  it  would  au- 
thorize separate  annual  approprtatlons  spe- 
cifically for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for 
the  conduct  of  pipeline  safety  programs. 

The  1972  amendment*  to  the  Act  author- 
ized annual  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972,  1973.  and  1974.  The  amounts 
authorized  for  each  year  covered  both  the 
cxMtB  of  administering  the  program  and 
grants  to  States  to  conduct  pipeline  safety 
programs.  In  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUUon's  continuing  responslblUtlee  in  ad- 
ministering the  Act,  we  are  proposing  that 
appropriations  be  permanently  authorized 
for  the  administrative  coats  of  the  program. 
With  respect  to  authcHiaation  of  appropria- 
tions for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  we  wUl 
continue  to  propose  annual  legislative  au- 


thorizations. These  proposals  would  make  the 
authorizations  for  the  gas  pipeline  program 
consistent  In  form  with  the  statutory  au- 
thorizations for  other  programs  conducted 
by  the  Department. 

Administrative  expenses  may  vary  from 
year  to  year  becaxise  of  pay  raises,  personnel 
changes,  and  other  unforeseen  program  re- 
quirements. The  authorization  language  we 
are  proposing  for  such  expenses  is  custom- 
arily used  for  programs  of  this  kind  and  w:ll 
provide  flexlbUity  necessary  to  accommodate 
changing  needs  without  diminishing  Con- 
gress' control  of  program  levels  through  the 
normal  appropriation  process. 

Also,  we  believe  It  will  be  helpful  to  the 
States  if  grant-in-aid  funds  are  separately 
identified  In  the  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Slates  would  thereby  be  apprised  as  much  as 
3  years  in  advance  of  the  maximum  amounts 
of  grant-in-aid  funds  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  them.  This  will  enable  States  to  plan 
their  programs  more  effectively  and  allow 
time  for  them  to  adopt  any  necessary  con- 
forming legislation. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  cf  Management  and  Btidget  ad- 
vices that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's prograTQ.  there  is  no  ob3e?tlcn  to 
the  submission  of  th's  proposed  bill  to  t^» 
Confess. 

Sincerely. 

CXattde  S.  Brixegax. 

S.  3630 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  la  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sic.  2.  Subsection  5(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1671)  Is  amended  by  renimiberiug 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  (3)  and  (4)  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(2)   as  follows: 

"(2)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  section  15(b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  aUo- 
cated  among  the  several  States  to  aid  in 
the  conduct  of  pipeline  safety  programs 
approved  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (c) 
( 1 )  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  text  of  section  15  of  the  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Src.  15.  (a)  There  are  authorlTrd  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  ahall  not 
be  used  for  Federal  gnuits-in-Ald. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  5(c)  of  this  Act, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid,  the  sum  of  $1,200,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  the 
Slum  of  $1,450,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  the  sum  of  $1,700,000  for  the 
flscsa  year  ending  June  30,  1977;  and  the 
sum  of  $1,950,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eadlaa 
June  30.  1978." 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  3621.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3732 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  relating  to  con- 
tracts and  purchases  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  absence  of  authori- 
zation by  law  or  appropriations  therefor, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  Limit  defi- 
ciency spending  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Present  law  allows  th«  Depart- 
ment6  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  make  contracts  or  purchases  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriatioDS  for  clothing, 
subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters,  trans- 
portation, or  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
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bers  of  Congress  must 
ever  funds  are  necessary  to 
obligations.  Close  to  $2 
obligated  in  recent  years 
backdoor  device. 

This    extraordinary 
tack  to  the  so-called    feed 
law  which  evolved  during 
1861  period.  This  law 
conditions  and  circumstance 
no  bearing  today.  It  was 
tury  ago  to  protect  our 
in  remote  frontier  outposts 
carious  existence  and  forceti 
in  the  event  that  Confess 
propriate  funds  on  time 
make  that  argument  today. 
m  session  almost  year-rounc , 
agencies    with    continuing 
when  appropriations  are 
viding  additional  funds 
mental  appropriations  as 
gresses. 

A  century  ago  executive 
being    stripped    of    their 
transfer  funds  between 
balances  on  hand  from  prioi 
other  forms  of  discretionary 
authority.    Today    the 
ample  use  of  multiyear  fund 
reprograming,  contingency 
funds,  and  other  means  of 
new   and  unexpected 
year  imfolds.  The  feed-and 
served  a  useful  purpose  a 
it  does  not  today. 

In  fact,  it  serves  only  to 
Congress  power  of  the  purse 
into  a  perfunctory  agency 
vital   instrument   for 
tional  priorities.  Nothing  is 
than  reserving  to  Congress 
gress  alone,  the  decision  w 
mit  public  funds — to  decide 
resources  should   be  used 
longer    delegate    such    a 
responsibility     to     nonelect^d 
oflBcials.   The   whole   thnist 
reform  legislation,  now  in 
to  place  spending  and  budgejt 
back  under  the  control  of 
completely  inconsistent  with 
tlon  to  allow  an  agency 
commit  national  resources  on 
scale   without   congressional 
tion. 

The  leadership  of  the 
Services  Committee  has 
serious  need  to  consider 
provislcaa  of  the  law.  I 
for  that,  and  I  look  forward 
coming  hearings  on  this  issue . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 

S.  3621 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Rtpresentatives    of    the    Vnitec 
America  in  Congrem  ansembled 
3732  of  the  Revised  Statutes   ( 
Is  ftzzkcnded  by — 
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ever,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  section; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  proviso  contained  In  the 
paragraph  entitled  "Medical  and  Hospital 
Department",  under  the  heading  "MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT",  In  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven"  ap- 
proved June  12,  1906  (34  Stat.  240),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  forage,  fuel,  quarters, 
transportation,  or  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies, which  however,  shall  not  exceed  the 
necessities  of  the  current  vear". 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3622.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
requirement  of  increased  payments  to 
States  under  medicaid  plans  for  com- 
pensation or  training  of  inspectors  of 
long-term  care  institutions.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION    OP    FCTJ.    FtrNDlNG    POE    NtmSINC 
HOME    STTRTETOBS 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  extend  full 
Federal  fimding  for  title  XIX  nursing 
home  surveyors  for  an  additional  3 
years.  This  bill  is  necessary  to  allow 
States  to  continue  their  efforts  to  com- 
ply with  the  explicit  and  demanding  in- 
spection and  monitoring  guidelines  for 
long-term  medical  care  institutions  im- 
der  the  new  ICF  program.  In  most  cases, 
the  surveying  expertise  required  to  im- 
plement ICP  standards  lies  in  the  States 
rather  than  in  the  Federal  regional  of- 
fice. In  the  remaining  cases,  full  Fed- 
eral funding  would  allow  the  States  to 
increase  their  expertise.  At  this  time, 
however.  State  survey  agencies  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  Increased  require- 
ments to  be  met  In  the  face  of  major  re- 
ductions in  funding.  Small  States,  par- 
ticularly, would  find  It  Impossible  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  implement  the  new 
standards  without  full  Federal  funding, 
as  they  do  not  have  legislatures  In  ses- 
sion that  could  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  State  funds  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  not  be  right  for  the  Congress 
to  adopt  necessary  guidelines  to  insure 
the  proper  functicming  of  long-term  care 
institutions  and  then  fail  to  provide  the 
means  for  these  guidelines  to  be  imple- 
mented. Inasmuch  as  the  States  have 
acted  expeditiously  and  In  good  faith  to 
implement  this  program  as  designed  by 
Congress,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  allow 
them  to  continue  to  do  so  by  extending 
full  funding  through  June  30,  1977. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  to  each  em- 
ployee in  the  competitive  service  who  has 
completed  the  probationary  or  trial  pe- 
riod, the  right  to  a  hearing,  a  hearing 
transcript,  and  all  relevant  evidence 
prior  to  a  final  decl£ion  of  an  a«ency  to 
take  certain  action  against  such  an  em- 
ployee, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

DtJE    PROCESS   FOR   FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  that  will  guarantee 
to  Federal  employees  the  right  to  a 
prompt  evidentiary  hearing  prior  to  re- 
moval or  suspension  without  pay. 

Legislation  to  establish  this  funda- 
mental right  is  long  overdue.  In  fact,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  still 
a  need  for  such  legislation.  Some 
agencies  have  already  established  the 
right  to  a  pretermination  hearing  under 
their  own  regulations  and  procedures, 
and  one  would  think  that  by  now,  the 
right  to  a  hearing  would  be  firmly  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Federal  service. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Many  agencies  still  do  not  recognize  the 
right  of  their  employees  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence against  them  before  termination 
or  suspension.  The  seriousness  of  this 
situation  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  National  Treasury  Em- 
ployees Union. 

When  employees  have  brought  suit, 
claiming  the  right  to  a  hearing,  the 
courts  have  left  the  matter  up  in  the 
air.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Amett  against  Kennedy  addressed  the 
question  of  pretermination  rights  of 
Federsd  employees,  but  did  not  speak  di- 
rectly on  the  question  of  the  right  to  a 
hearing. 

The  courts  have  not  acted  decisively 
to  delineate  the  pretermination  rights  of 
Federal  employees,  mainly  because  they 
have  not  had  clear  statutory  guidelines. 
There  presently  is  no  statute  that  clearly 
mandates  executive  agencies  to  promul- 
gate uniform  regulations  in  this  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
such  a  mandate.  The  bill  states  that 
every  Civil  Service  employee  who  has 
completed  the  trial  period  Is  entitled  to: 
First,  30-day  written  notice  of  suspen- 
sion or  termination  action;  second,  ac- 
cess to  all  evidence  relevant  to  the  ac- 
tion; third,  a  hearing  before  a  hearing 
examiner  at  which  the  employee  may  be 
represented  by  counsel,  present  evidence, 
and  cross-examine  witnesses;  fourth,  a 
copy  of  the  verbatim  transcripts  of  the 
hearing,  and  fifth,  a  written  decision  by 
the  hearing  examiner. 

These  procedures  would  provide  Fed- 
eral employees  with  at  least  a  minimum 
of  due  process,  and  would  go  a  long  way 
to  Insure  that  they  are  not  removed 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  argument  for 
this  legislation  Is  one  of  the  simple 
human  rights.  But  we  should  also  note 
that  It  would  have  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening our  Federal  Service. 

This  past  week  we  learned  that  the 
Senate  Watergate  Committee  has  foimd 
evidence  that  during  the  1972  election 
campaign  administration  officials  at- 
tempted to  subvert  the  regular  work  of 
various  Oovernment  agencies  and  to  use 
these  agencies  to  further  blatantly  po- 
litical ends.  When  Federal  employees  are 
faced  with  such  pressures  and  blandish- 
ments, they  obviously  need  some  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 
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We  must  make  certain  that  the  men 
and  women  In  the  civil  service  are  de- 
voted to  the  public  good  and  service  of 
their  country,  and  not  to  the  occasional 
arbitrary  whims  or  misguided  judgments 
of  their  superiors.  It  obviously  wlU  be 
easier  for  them  to  speak  out,  to  criticize, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  public  good, 
if  they  do  not  face  the  threat  of  arbi- 
trary dismissal. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  3624.  A  bDl  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency financing  for  livestock  producers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

UVrSTOCK    PRODUCER    AND    CONSUMER    P«OTEC- 
TION    ACT    OP    1974 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
bill  today  to  protect  livestock  producers 
from  economic  disaster  and  to  protect 
consumers  from  exorbitant  meat  prices 
in  coming  months  and  years  due  to  a 
potential  loss  of  our  meat  producing  ca- 
pacity. Cattlemen  and  other  livestock 
producers  do  not  want  a  handout  from 
the  Federal  Government.  They  do  need 
protection  from  financial  disaster.  Con- 
sumers do  not  want  subsidized  food,  paid 
for  with  tax  dollars.  They  do  need  pro- 
tection from  exorbitant  meat  prices  and 
they  need  a  steady  and  reliable  supply 
of  meat.  This  bill  would  help  achieve 
those  objectives. 

SEVERS    DEPBESSJON    IN    LIVESTOCK    INDUSTRY 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  on 
the  Senate  floor  about  the  tremendous 
financial  losses  being  suffered  by  the 
livestock  industry.  The  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  Kansas  and  in  numerous  other 
States  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  forced 
out  of  business.  This  Is  why  I  have  met 
with  the  President  and  administration 
officials,  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
embargo  meat  Imports,  and  have  taken 
other  actions  In  the  Senate  and  with 
the  administration. 

Prices  for  meat-producing  animals 
have  plummeted  to  new  lows  in  recent 
days.  Experts  Indicate  that  the  prices 
being  paid  for  cattle  now  have  not  been 
seen  for  more  than  10  years.  At  the  same 
time,  prices  for  feed,  baling  wire,  fuel, 
machinery,  and  other  essential  materials 
have  continued  to  climb  steadily  up- 
ward to  reach  levels  double  and  triple 
the  prices  on  the  same  goods  of  only  a 
year  ago. 

CONSUMER   STANDS   TO    IXISE    MOST 

The  story  of  repeated  $150  to  $300 
loses  on  choice  steers  has  been  told  many 
times  before  this  legislative  body.  Those 
of  us  from  livestock  producing  States 
know  and  imderstand  the  situation  well, 
as  should  those  of  us  who  represent  pre- 
dominantly urban  and  consumer  States. 

Those  Senators  from  consumer  areas 
should  be  as  concerned  about  these  de- 
velopments as  the  rest  of  us.  With  cattle- 
men selling  off  their  cowherds,  liquidat- 
ing their  breeding  stock,  cashing  in  their 
land  and  feeding  facilities  and  sometimes 
going  completly  out  of  business,  the 
future  supply  of  choice  beef  Is  seriously 
threatened.  Once  our  producing  herds 
have  been  slaughtered  and  our  livestock 
facilities  have  been  sold,  it  becomes  a  long 
road  back  to  our  present  level  of  produc- 


tion. That  road  Is  never  traveled  tis 
cheaply  as  the  road  we  have  just  been 
over  to  reach  the  existing  level  of  produc- 
tion. 

It  would  cost  more  to  rebuild  cowherds. 
It  would  cost  more  for  cattlemen  to  get 
back  in  business — if  they  come  back  at 
all.  These  increased  costs  would  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  consumers  through  the 
price  of  retail  meat. 

So  to  avoid  these  higher  costs  to  con- 
sumers, we  need  to  hold  our  present  live- 
stock Industry  together  imtil  this  crisis 
is  over.  My  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish 
that — ^for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers. 

HANDOUTS  NOT  WANTED 

Mr.  President,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  provide  loans 
to  cattlemen,  and  hog  and  other  live- 
stock producers,  at  reduced  interest  rates. 
I  have  not  given  my  support  to  these 
measures. 

I  have  met  and  talked  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattlemen,  their  representatives, 
and  their  organizations.  I  have  also 
talked  with  their  bankers.  Almost  to  a 
man,  they  have  opposed  Government- 
subsidized  loans. 

The  cattle  business  and  other  livestock 
industries  have  traditionally  been  inde- 
pendent of  Government  assistance.  They 
are  proud  of  their  tradition  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Cattlemen  understand  the  problems  of 
consumers.  They  do  not  want  to  saddle 
consumers  with  higher  meat  prices 
through  a  loan  program  siibsidized  by  tax 
dollars. 

Cattlemen  do  want  to  supply  choice, 
abundemt.  and  reasonably  priced  beef. 
To  do  this,  they  must  stay  in  business 
until  this  depression  in  the  market  is 
over.  The  depressed  market  wUl  end.  but 
imtil  it  does,  this  measure  is  needed  to 
keep  livestock  producers  in  business. 

GOVKRNMKNT  INTECFniKNCE  OPPOSSD 

Men  in  the  livestock  business  also  op- 
pose Government  interference  in  their 
operations.  They  are  ccmcemed,  and 
properly  so,  that  a  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram would  invite  Federal  involvement. 

As  bankers  have  pointed  out,  subsi- 
dized loan  programs  already  exist  under 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  For 
all  these  reasons,  a  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  needed  or  wanted. 

LOAN  OTTARANTEE   PROVIDES  PROTECTION 

What  Is  needed  is  a  loan  guarantee 
program  at  market  interest  rates,  as  my 
bill  provides.  This  measure  would  permit 
banks  to  stay  with  cattlemen  on  their 
existing  operating  loans  and  provide  the 
necessary  additional  funds  to  purchase 
livestock  and  feed  to  stay  in  the  bushiess. 
Through  this  protection,  we  would  not 
lose  our  meat  producing  capacity. 

Since  these  loans  would  be  made  by 
commercial  enterprises  at  the  normal 
market  Interest  rate,  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ermnent  would  be  minimal.  Loans  would 
be  guaranteed  at  not  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  loan  volue.  With  the  custo- 
mary reliability  of  cattlemen  and  other 
livestock  producers  In  repaying  debts,  the 
expense  to  the  Federal  Ooveriunent  could 
be  expected  to  be  essentially  nothing.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  prevent  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  the  livestock  Industry. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
measure  to  insure  consumers  of  an  ade- 
quate, reasonable  priced  supply  of  beef, 
protect  Uvestock  producers,  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  prevent  additional  strains  on 
the  economy,  without  putting  large  addi- 
tional costs  on  the  Government.  I  urge 
every  Senator  to  support  this  measure, 
whether  his  constituents  be  producers  or 
consumers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tlut  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo.  as 
loUows; 

S.  362-i 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Livestock  Prodncer  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Hural 
Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
aj  follows : 

"Skc.  345.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  Individuals  who  are  primarily  engaged  in 
farming,  ranching,  or  livestock  feeding  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding,  raising,  fattening. 
or  marketing  livestock  by  guaranteeing  loans 
made  by  any  Federal  or  State  chartered  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association,  cooperative 
lending  agency,  or  other  apprxjved  lender; 
Provided.  That  no  contract  guaranteeing  any 
such  loan  by  such  lender  shall  require  the 
Secretary  to  participate  In  more  than  90 
per  centuna  of  any  loss  sustained  there- 
on. 

*'(b)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
may  be  made  for  the  financing  or  refinancing 
of  Uvestock  breeding,  raising,  fattening,  or 
marketing  operations  when  the  applicant's 
usuad  credit  source  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  additional  credit  without  the  guar- 
antee   provided    herein. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  all  loan 
guarantees  under  this  subtitle  upon  the  fuU 
personal  liability  of  the  borrower  and  upon 
such  security  and  terms  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Loan  guarantees  outstanding  U!>d«T 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  93.000,000.000 
at  any  one  time:  Provided.  Tliat  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  the  funds  created  In  section 
309  of  the  subtitle  to  pay  to  the  holder  of 
any  notes  any  defaulted  iostaUnkant  or,  upon 
assignment  of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  Secretary's  request  the  entire  balance 
due  on  the  loan. 

"(e)  Guarantees  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  th*  budget 
of  the  United  States  Qoveroment  and  shaU 
be  exempt  from  any  general  limitatton  tm- 
poeed  by  statute  ou  expeodltures  and  net 
lending  ^budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States.". 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  Statfokd,  Mr.  McClvre, 
Mr.  RaNDOLTu,  and  Mr.  Baker  •  : 

S.  3625.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
cycling of  used  oil,  Eind  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  then  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Randolph,  Baker,  Staf- 
ford, and  McCiUEB,  a  bill  to  create  a 
National  OU  Recycling  Act. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more.  In  re- 
cent years,  we  have  been  becoming  a 
thix)waway  society.  It  was  revulsion  at 
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the  degradation  of  our  land  b  i?  the  wastes 
which  we  so  carelessly  discs  rded  which 
led  to  strong  pressure  to  protect  and 
rehabilitate  our  environmeit  and  the 
environmental  laws  "vhich  t  le  Congress 
had  the  wisdom  to  enact.  Stil  i.  the  habits 
of  decades  combined  with  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  have  made  resp<  >nses  to  en- 
vironmental needs  less  than  whole- 
hearted in  many  cases. 

The  recent  energy  crunch  rubbed  our 
noses  in  the  dirt  again.  It  was  made 
vividly  clear  to  us  that  the  world's  re- 
sources are  limited,  that  wt  have  been 
going  through  them  as  if  th;re  were  no 
tomorrow  and  that  we  cou  d  not  con- 
tinue in  that  way  for  long  ^athout  get- 
ting ourselves  into  serious  trouble,  let 
alone  our  children.  From  ii  parochial 
concern  of  foresters,  farmer!;,  and  envi- 
ronmentalists, consei-vation  1:  as  taken  on 
a  broader  and  more  person  Ed  meaning 
for  all  Americans. 

There  are  some  situatiors  where  it 
appears  that  solutions  to  ovu"  energy 
problems  work  at  cross  pun  oses  to  our 
plans  to  clean  up  our  environ  ment.  More 
generally,  though,  reducing  energy  use 
also  reduces  pollution.  The  s£  me  thing  is 
true  of  materials  which  are  in  increas- 
ingly short  supply,  from  paper  to  plati- 
num. We  gain  both  ways  if  we  can  cut 
doAvn  on  the  amount  of  wasi  e  which  we 
have  to  bum,  bury,  or  flxuh  into  our 
waterways. 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  r<  cycle  waste 
materials.  I  have  previously  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  3277,  to  encourage  f  nil  recovery 
of  energy  and  other  resource  >  from  solid 
waste  and  to  protect  health  iind  the  en- 
vironment from  the  adversi;  effects  of 
solid  waste  disposal.  I  am  plitased  to  re- 
port that  15  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  cosponsoring  that  bill,  and  that  it  will 
soon  be  taken  up  by  the  Public  Works 
Cwnmittee. 

The  bill  I  am  introducir  g  today  is 
aimed  at  another  aspect  oJ  the  waste 
problem.  This  is  the  recyclini  of  used  oil. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  iii  this  coun- 
try we  generate  more  than  1  billion  gal- 
lons of  waste  oil.  That  is  nearly  100,000 
barrels  per  day.  Less  than  4(  percent  of 
it  is  processed  for  reuse,  eithe  r  as  lube  oil 
or  for  fuel.  The  rest  is  dumped  on  the 
ground  or  in  sewers;  a  little  is  used  for 
oiling  roads  and  hogs.  This  L;  a  waste  of 
a  precious  resource  and  an  iiisult  to  the 
environment  which  we  can  no  longer 
tolerate. 

The  business  of  collectir  g  and  re- 
processing waste  oil  has  neve  r  been  a  lu- 
crative one.  Much  of  the  oil  that  is  re- 
covered is  treated  in  very  curs  ory  fashion 
and  burned  as  fuel  oil,  releas  ng  the  lead 
that  accumulates  in  crankciLse  oil  into 
the  atmosphere.  The  serious  and  re- 
putable rereflner  is  a  fast  d  isappearing 
breed.  In  1965,  there  were  16(  such  com- 
panies ;  now  fewer  than  40  re  nain.  Their 
refining  capacity  has  fallen  to  100  mil- 
lion gallons  per  year,  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total  waste  oil  generate*.  The  eco- 
nomics of  careful  reprocessing  1^^^^  sim- 
ply been  unfavorable. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  Is  Ito  help  re- 
establish a  more  favorabh  economic 
climate  for  the  recovery  an<,  rereflnlng 
of  waste  oil.  Several  appriaches  are 
taken,  none  of  which  is  a  major  policy 
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change  in  itself,  but  the  sum  of  which 
should  provide  incentive  for  competent 
operators  to  expand  existing  capacity  or 
to  enter  the  industry  in  areas  where  no 
rerefining  capacity  exists  now. 

Quality  standards  for  recycled  oil  will 
ensure  that  it  is  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  new  oil  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
the  EPA  will  see  to  it  that  labels  on  re- 
cycled oil  reflect  its  quality.  This  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  stig- 
ma which  has  been  attached  to  recycled 
oil,  in  part  as  a  resiilt  of  poor  products 
turned  out  in  the  past  by  operators  in- 
terested in  making  a  fast  buck  instead  of 
a  quality  product. 

As  an  example  for  other  consiuners, 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  would 
be  encouraged  to  use  recycled  oil,  and 
EPA  would  oversee  State  programs  to 
license  and  monitor  collectors  and  re- 
cyclers.  Contracts  discouraging  the  use  of 
recycled  oil  would  be  prohibited. 

Research  on  new  processes  and  tech- 
nology for  recycling  of  waste  oil  would 
be  promoted  through  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  EPA.  In  addition, 
funds  would  be  provided  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  development 
of  standards  and  test  methods  for  re- 
cycled oil  quality. 

Finally,  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
existing  excise  tax  structure  to  reestab- 
lish the  situation  which  existed  10  years 
ago,  when  the  rerefining  industry  was 
able  to  compete  with  producers  of  new 
oil. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  f^Us  an  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  current  legislative  effort 
to  deal  with  our  energy  and  environmen- 
tal problems.  I  invite  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  me  again  in  cosponsoring  this 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  its  entirety  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Parliamentarian  and  with  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  then  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  consider  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  falls  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  362S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Oil  Re- 
cycling Act." 

FUVPOBKS 

Sec  2.  In  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  promote  resource  re- 
covery systems  which  preserve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  air,  water,  and  land  resources 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  promote  the  recycling  of 
used  oil. 

DEPIMmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "used  oil"  means  all  oil 
which  has  through  use  been  contaminated 
by  physical  or  chemical  impurities  which 
have  not  been  removed  by  subsequent  re-re- 
fining or  other  processing; 

(2)  the  term  "recycled  oil"  means  used  oil 
which  has  been  re-reflned  or  otherwise  pro- 


cessed to  remove  the  physical  and  chemical 
contaminants  acquired  through  use,  which 
by  itself  or  when  blended  with  new  oil  or 
additives  is  substantially  identical  or  supe- 
rior to  new  oil  Intended  for  the  same  pur- 
poses; 

(3)  the  term  "new  oir'  means  all  oil 
which  has  been  refined  from  virgin  oil  and 
may  or  may  not  contain  additives,  but  has 
never  been  used,  and  does  not  include  used 
oil  or  recycled  oil; 

(4)  the  term  "lubricating  oil"  means  all 
oil  regardless  of  origin,  which — 

(A)  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  lubricant,  or 

(B)  is  sold  for  use  as  a  lubricant; 

(5)  the  term  "hydraulic  oil"  means  all  oil 
which  Is  used  primarily  to  transmit  power  or 
pressure,  but  which  may  also  serve  lubricat- 
ing and  other  functions; 

(6)  the  term  "cutting  oU"  means  all  oil 
which  Is  used  primarily  In  cutting,  milling, 
and  machining  operations  (including  forg- 
ing, drawing,  roUing.  shearing,  punching,  and 
stamping),  but  which  may  also  serve  lubri- 
cating and  other  functions; 

(7)  the  term  "fuel  oil"  means  all  oil 
which  has  been  refined,  re-refined,  or  other- 
wise processed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
burned  to  produce  heat; 

(8)  the  term  "automotive  oil"  means  all 
oil,  including  lubricating  oil  and  hydraulic 
oil,  which  Is  used  in  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  motorcycles,  and  all  other  motor  ve- 
hicles which  travel  on  roads  and  highways: 

(9)  the  term  "industrial  oil"  means  all  oil 
exclusive  of  virgin  oil,  fuel  oil,  oils  used 
for  cooking  and  medicinal  purposes,  and 
automobile  oil,  and  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  lubricating  oil,  hydraulic  oil.  and 
cutting  oil  when  such  oils  are  not  automotive 
oils; 

(10)  the  term  "used  oil  collector"  means 
any  person  who  controls  a  system  which 
functions  to  retrieve  or  collect  used  oil  for 
sale  or  transfer  to  oil  recycling  facilities,  or 
for  other  methods  of  disposal;  and 

(11)  the  term  "used  oil  recycler"  means 
any  person  who  re-refines  or  otherwise  proc- 
esses used  oil  to  remove  its  physical  and 
chemical  contaminants. 

FEDERAL  ENCOTTRACEMZNT  OF  THE  USB  OF 
RECTCLED  OIL 

Sec.  4.  All  Federal  offlcUls  shall  act  within 
their  authority  to  encourage  the  use  of  re- 
cycled oU.  Such  action  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to — 

(1)  procuring  recycled  automotive  and  in- 
dustrial oils  for  all  military  and  nonmilltary 
Federal  uses,  whenever  such  recycled  oils  are 
available  at  prices  competitive  with  those  of 
new  oil  produced  for  the  same  purposes^ 

(2)  requiring  all  persons  contracting  virith 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  recycled  oil  in 
performing  such  contracts,  whenever  re- 
cycled oils  are  available  at  prices  competitive 
wtlh  those  of  new  oil  produced  for  the  same 
purpKses; 

(3)  educating  the  Government  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  as  to  the  merits  of 
recycled  oil,  and  the  need  for  its  use  in  order 
to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  Nation's  oil  re- 
serves and  minimize  the  disposal  of  used  oil 
in  ways  harmful  to  the  environment;  and 

(4)  where  necessary,  assisting  and  encour- 
aging the  development  of  performance  stand- 
ards and  specifications,  and  systematic  and 
economical  testing  procedures  to  facilitate 
the  comparison  of  recycled  oil  with  new  oil. 

STATE     SEODLATION     AND    ENCOURAGEMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  This  Act  shall  in  no  way  pre- 
empt State  regulation  of  recycled  oil  or  used 
oU  disposal  whenever  such  regulation  pro- 
vides for  stricter  control  of  recycled  oil  or 
used  oil  than  provided  for  by  Federal  law. 

(b)  The  States  should  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  oU  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
Federal  grants  under  section  11  of  this  Act, 
a  State  shall  adopt  laws,  regulations,  and  ad- 
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minlstratlve  machinery  which  shall  provide 
for,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  requiring  that  used  oil  coUectors  ob- 
tain a  State  permit  prior  to  engaging  in  used 
oU  collecting  activities,  and  such  permits 
shall  require,  as  a  minimum,  information 
pertaining  to  methods  for  collecting,  storing, 
transferring,  and  disposing  of  used  oil,  as 
well  as  the  identity  of  used  oil  sources,  pur- 
chasers, transferees,  and  disposal  sites; 

(2)  requiring  that  used  oil  recyclers  obtain 
a  State  permit  prior  to  engaging  in  recycling 
operations  and  such  permits  shall  require, 
as  a  minimum,  information  identifying — 

(A)  the  sovirces  and  quantities  of  used  oil 
to  be  acquired  for  recycling; 

(B)  the  recycling  faculty's  plant  size  and 
operating  capacity; 

(C)  the  specific  recycling  technologies  to 
be  utilized; 

(D)  the  quantities  and  grades  of  recycled 
oil  to  be  produced;  and 

(E)  the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  waste 
byproducts; 

(3)  when  recycled  oil  is  available  at  prices 
competitive  with  new  oil  produced  for  the 
same  purpose,  using  recycled  oil  for  all 
automotive  and  Industrial  uses  of  the  State 
government,  and  requiring  all  parties  con- 
tracting with  the  State  to  use  recycled  oU 
In  the  performance  of  such  contracts; 

(4)  regulating  the  retail  sales  of  automo- 
bile oil  so  as  to  encourage  the  recycling  of 
used  oil; 

(5)  prohibiting  the  use  of  used  oil  as  fuel 
oil  or  for  the  oiling  of  State  roads,  unless 
such  oil  has  been  processed  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  such  uses  estab- 
lished by  Federal  and  State  pollution  control 
laws;  and 

(6)  educating  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  the  State  as  to  the  merits  of  recycled 
oil.  and  the  need  for  its  use  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  drain  on  the  Nation's  oil  reserves 
and  minimize  the  disposal  of  used  oil  in  ways 
harmful  to  the  environment. 


(b)  Used  oil  recyclers  shall  maintain  com- 
plete records  of — 

(1)  the  quantities  and  types  of  all  used 
oil  acquired: 

( 2 )  the  quantities  and  types  of  all  new  oil 
acquired  for  use  in  blending  recycled  oil; 

(3)  the  qualities,  types,  and  sources  of 
sale  or  other  disposal  of  all  recycled  oU  pro- 
duced; and 

(4)  the  quantities,  types,  and  places  of 
disposal  of  all  waste  byproduct  generated 
in  the  recycling  process. 

(c)  Used  oil  collectors  shall  maintain 
complete  records  of — 

(1)  the  quantities  and  types  of  used  oil 
collected:  and 

(2)  the  quantities  and  types  of  used  oil — 

(A)  delivered  to  recyclers;  and 

(B)  otherwise  disposed  (Including  the 
place  of  disposal ) . 

(d)  Records  required  to  be  kept  by  this 
section  or  any  other  provision  of  thU  Act 
shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  acting  Jointly. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  make  re- 
ports to  Congress  not  later  than  March  31 
of  each  year,  containing,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following  information — 

(1)  the  amount  of  aut<Hnotive  and  indus- 
trial oil  sold  throughout  the  United  States 
each  year; 

(2)  the  amount  of  used  oil  recycled  each 
year; 

(3)  the  significance  of  used  oil  as  a  con- 
tributor to  water  pollution  and  other  en- 
vironmental problems:  and 

(4)  the  problems  of  the  oU  recycling  in- 
dustry (including  new  technological  re- 
quirements and  necessity  for  tax  incentives). 

MANDATORY  LICENSING 


LABELING  OF  RECYCLED  OIL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  with  respect  to  the 
labeling  of  recycled  oil  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  As  of  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations,  any  decision  or 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government,  requiring 
that  recycled  oil  which  is  sold  for  a  purpose 
designated  in  such  regulations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator be  labeled  as  "previously  used" 
or  "reprocessed"  oil  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
and  shall  be  repealed  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  all  containers  of 
automotive  and  Industrial  oil,  both  new  and 
recycled,  to  bear  labels  relating  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  such  oils  after  use. 

RESTRICTIVE  CONTRACTS  PROHIBITED 

Sec.  7.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  enter  into  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment where  the  intent  of  such  contract  or 
agreement  is  to  discourage  the  recycling  of 
used  oil. 

(b)  Violations  of  subsection  (a)  are  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  $50,000  for  each  violation 
thereof,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Users  of  more  than  100  gal- 
lons of  Industrial  oil  per  year  shall  maintain 
complete  records  of — 

(1)  the  quantities  and  types  of  all  oils 
purchased  for  Industrial  use; 

(2)  the  quantities  and  types  of  all  In- 
dustrial oils  consumed  during  use;  and 

(3)  the  quantities  and  types  of  all  in- 
dustrial  oils  disposed  of  after  use — 

(A)  by  in-house  recycling; 

(B)  by  delivery  to  or  pickup  by  used  oU 
collectors  or  used  oil  recyclers;  or 

(C)  by  any  other  method  of  disposal. 


Sec  9.  Whenever  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  deter- 
mines that — 

(1 )  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  a  United  SUtes  patent  right  not  other- 
wise available  is  necessary  to  enable  any 
person  to  comply  with  this  Act; 

(2)  there  are  no  reasonable  alternative 
methods  to  accomplish  this  Act's  purposes; 
and 

(3)  the  unavailabUity  of  such  patent 
right  may  result  in  a  substantial  lessening 
of  competition  or  a  tendency  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  line  of  the  Nations  com- 
merce; 

the  Administrator,  through  the  Attorney 
General,  may  so  certify  to  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  which  may  order  the 
person  owning  the  patent  to  license  it  on 
such  reasonable  terms  as  the  court,  after 
hearing,  may  determine. 

PENALTIES    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  10.  Any  person  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  which  does  not  provide  for 
specific  penalties  or  punishment  thereunder 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  l>e  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  which  shadl  be  punishable 
by  a  term  of  six  months  in  prison  for  each 
violation,  or  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000, 
or  both. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  violations  of  this  Act. 

GRANTS    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  11.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  $25,000,000  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  make  allotments  to  the  States,  not  to 
exceed  10  cents  per  capita  for  any  State 
baaed  on  the  latest  national  census,  when 


he  has  determined  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act.  The  Administrator 
may  prescribe  regulations,  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  governing  the  expendicure  of  the  allot- 
ments. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977, 
$10,000,000  for  the  development  of  new  proc- 
esses and  technology  to  be  used  in  the  eco- 
nomical and  ecological  recycling  of  used  oil. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  may  make  grants  of  this 
money,  pursuant  to  regulations  and  require- 
ments he  shall  adopt,  to  private  parties,  or 
use  this  money  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency   for   the   above  purposes. 

(C)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1977, 
$5,000,000  for  the  development  of  standards 
and  testing  methods  to  facilitate  the  com- 
parison of  recycled  oil  with  new  oil.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  make  grants  of 
this  money,  pursuant  to  regulations  and 
requirements  he  shall  adopt,  to  private 
parties,  or  use  this  money  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERNAL    REVENXTE    CODE 

Sec  12.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  32  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  lubricating 
oil)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STTBPART    B LtlBRICATING,    HTDRATTLIC,    .\ND 

CuiTiNG  Oils 
•Sec.  4091.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4092.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4093.  Exemption  of  sales  to  producers. 
'Sec.  4091.  XacposmoN  of  Ta*. 
"There  is  imposed  on  lubricating,  hydrau- 
lic, and  cutting  oils  (other  than  recycled 
oils)  which  are  sold  in  the  United  States  by 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  a  tax  of  6 
cents  per  gallon,  to  be  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  producer. 
"Sec  4092.  Definitions. 
"(a)  Certain  Vendees  Considered  Manu- 
facturers or  Producers. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  a  vendee  who  purchases  lubri- 
cating, hydraulic,  or  cutting  oUs  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  4093  is  considered 
to  be  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  such 
oils. 

"tb)    Lubricating   Oil. — The  term  "lubri- 
cating oU'  means  all  oil  regardless  ot  origin, 
which— 
"(1»   Is  suitable  for  use  as  a    lubricant,  or 
"(2 1    Is  sold  for  use  as  a  lubricant, 
"(c)  Hydraulic  Oil.— The  term   hydraulic 
oil"   means   all   oil   which    is   used   primarily 
to   transmit  power   or   pressure,   but   which 
may  also  serve  lubricating  and  other  func- 
tions. 

"(d)  Ctjttino  On,.— The  term  'cutting  oU' 
means  all  oil  which  is  used  primarily  In  cut- 
ting, milling,  and  machining  operations  (in- 
cluding forging,  drawing,  rolling,  shearing, 
punching,  and  stamping),  but  which  mav 
also  serve  lubricating  and  other  functions. 
"(e)  Recycled  Oil. — The  term  "recycled 
oil'  means  used  oU  which  has  been  re-refined, 
or  otherwise  processed  to  remove  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  contaminants  acquired 
through  use,  which  by  itself  or  when  blended 
with  new  oil  or  additives  is  substantially 
Identical  or  superic«  to  new  oU  Intended  for 
the  same  purposes. 

"Sec.  4093.  Exemption  of  Sales  to  Pro- 
ducers. 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  no  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed under  this  subpart  upon  lubricating, 
hydraulic,  or  cutung  oils  sold  to  a  manufac- 
turer or  producer  of  such  oils  for  resale  by 
him.". 
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(b)(1)   Section  6424  of  sue' i 
Ing  to  lubricating  oil  not  us(cl 
motor  vehicles)    Is  repealed 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to 
the   table  of  sections   for  su 
chapter  65  of  such  Code  is  re 

(3)  (A)    Section    6675(a)    ia| 
striking  out  "6424   (relating 
not  used  in  highway  motor 

(B)     Section    7603,    7604, 
amended  by  striking  out  '■642' 
place  it  appears  therein. 

(c)  Section  39  of  such  Co<t 
certain  uses  of  gasoline, 
lubricating  oil)    is  amended 

( 1 )   by  inserting  at  the  end 
(a)  (2)  the  word  "and"; 

(2»  by  striking  out  subsect 

(3t    by    redesignating 
as  (at  (3)-  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "6424," 
In  subsection  (c) . 

(d)  The  amendments  made 
apply    to    lubricating 
tmg  oils  Bdd  on  and  after  t 
the   first  calendar   quarter 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sbc.  13   The  provisions  of 
as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be 
ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  this  Act. 
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ADDITIONAL  C0SP0NS0R|S  OF  BILLS 

S.  3848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugi  es,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaileton),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  froEi  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tafti  were  added  as  cospcusors  of  S. 
2848,  to  extend  and  improve  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  of  197(i 

S.  3480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  "iuNNEY,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginid  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senators  from]  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Clark),  Ihe  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johhston),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Co  orado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  ,  the  Senator  from  1  lawaii  (Mr. 
IwouTE>,  the  Senator  from  ]'Iew  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  ?rom  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall),  the  Seiator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  Ihe  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3480,  to  authorize  a 
national  summer  youth  spora  program. 

S.  3492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Broc  k,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  ]3eall),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  C  lnnon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  fiom  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOUTi),  the  Senator  f-om  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Senato?  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuKNEY)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3492,  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  [or  marital 
status  in  the  gianting  of  crecit. 

S.    3582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  rAicoff.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota^  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  Senator  ^rom  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  weni  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3582,  to  e:  tend  eligi- 
bility for  food  stamps  for  SS^  recipients. 


S.    3583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abourezk,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3583,  the  Pe- 
troleum Price  Rollback  and  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

3.    3597 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  Senate,  a  number  of  my  fellow 
Senators  have  called  attention  to  the 
increasingly  desperate  situation  facing 
our  domestic  beef  feeders  and  ranchers. 
Due  to  inventoi-y  dislocations  generated 
by  beef  controls  and  general  inflation, 
the  industry  is  experiencing  a  "glut"  of 
live  beef  that  is  currently  entering  the 
market  via  feeders  or  is  in  transit  from 
ranchers. 

Specifically,  beef  prices  to  feeders  have 
fallen  25  percent  since  last  September. 
Ranchers,  however,  have  experienced  a 
33-percent  decline  since  last  August. 
When  compared  with  an  average  rise  in 
costs  of  fuel,  feed  and  interest  charges, 
the  cost  pinch  has  already  driven  some 
feeders  to  bankruptcy  and  threatens  to 
drive  many  more  out  of  business  In  the 
next  60  to  90  days.  Ranchers  face  a  sim- 
ilar catastrophe  although  they  will  not 
feel  the  most  dramatic  setbacks  until 
late  summer  or  early  fall. 

If  cattle  feeders  and  ranchers  expe- 
rience Increased  financial  strain  that 
either  ruins  them  entirely  or  seriously 
erodes  their  remaining  equity,  they  will 
be  incapable  of  purchasing  feed  grains. 
This  will  further  depress  a  late  summer 
grain  market  that  is  already  projected 
to  be  one  of  generally  low  prices  due  to 
record  harvests. 

This  combination  of  a  depressed  cat- 
tle and  feed  grain  markets  will  wreak 
economic  havoc  on  such  States  as  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  the 
Dakotas.  Not  only  will  there  be  wide- 
spread bankruptcy  but  also  many  small, 
regional  banks  may  be  forced  to  close. 

Mr.  President,  the  cattle  industry  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  free  enterprise 
and  has  historically  disavowed  direct 
subsidies  and  controls.  These  men  are 
extremely  industrious  and  courageous  in 
continually  expressing  and  demonstrat- 
ing their  enormous  abilities  to  manage 
their  own  afifairs.  The  problems  that  now 
confront  them  are  not  of  their  inven- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  United  States  now  re- 
mains the  only  major  constunlng  nation 
or  market  in  the  free  world  which  has 
not  imposed  explicit  or  implicit  beef  im- 
port embargoes  as  has  Japan — Februsur 
1,  1974— and  the  EEC— April  1,  1974. 
Therefore,  the  United  States  will  likely 
become  a  "dumping"  ground  for  cheap 
foreign  beef  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Argentina  and  veal  from  Ire- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beef  imports  ase  now  projected  to  be, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  ap- 
proximately gya  percent  of  domestic 
production  of  beef.  This  amounts  to  a 
projected  imported  level  of  1,575.000,000 
pounds,  which  is  444,300.000  pounds 
above  the  import  quota  trigger  of  1,130,- 
700,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  we  have 
projected  an  almost  40  percent  increase 


over  what  was  regarded  as  a  critical  level 
by  the  Congress  in  1964. 

It  is  simply  not  equitable  to  ask  the 
livestock  industry  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  costs  for  the  oil  crisis  which  has 
caused  Japan  and  the  EEC  to  close  their 
borders  to  beef  due  to  fears  of  excess  cur- 
rency losses  due  to  high  oil  prices. 

Unfortunately,  however,  even  with  the 
immediate  introduction  of  beef  import 
quotas,  the  major  problem  of  excessive 
bankruptcies  actual  or  imminent  will  not 
be  completely  solved.  To  help  remedy  this 
financial  situation,  Senator  Curtis  has 
Introduced  a  bill,  S.  3597,  to  provide 
guaranteed  loans  to  those  legitimately 
and  primarily  engaged  in  farming,  ranch- 
ing and  livestock  breeding.  The  loans 
would  be  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  will  under- 
write 90  percent  of  the  loan  only  when 
the  farmer  or  rancher's  usual  source  of 
credit  has  turned  him  down. 

Certainly  this  is  a  reasonable  and 
much  needed  step.  This  is  not  charity. 
It  is  not  a  handout.  It  is  a  sound  finan- 
cial solution  to  a  catastrophic  situation. 
If  not  enacted,  this  country  will  see 
massive  bankruptcies  on  the  part  of 
ranchers  and  feeders.  Many  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  Industry,  probably 
forever.  For  those  remaining,  they  wUl 
be  very  reluctant  to  ever  expand  their 
herds  again. 

The  result  of  all  this  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant decline  in  the  size  of  the  beef 
Industry.  This  means  less  beef  at  higher 
prices  for  everyone. 

We  need  Senator  Curtis'  bill  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  bankers  who  sup- 
port the  livestock  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  fellow  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  on  the  sponsorship 
of  this  bill  and  urge  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  give  the  measure  its 
prompt  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  bill,  S.  3597. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN     THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.   1437 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  WlLLIAHS,  Mt.  Hart,  Mr. 

Case,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit. 

EXTENDED  tTNEMPLDTMENT  BENETITS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
14832  to  extend  the  life  of  the  extended 
benefits  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  program  provides  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits over  and  above  the  28  weeks  of  bene- 
fits paid  under  the  regular  program. 

When  the  extended  benefits  program 
was  enacted  Into  law  back  In  1970,  there 
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were  two  requirements  for  eligibility,  payment  of  that  loan  when  it  falls  due 
First,  the  State's  insured  unemployment  in  November  of  1974  because  of  increased 
had  to  be  at  4  percent.  And,  second,  im-  demands  on  its  unemployment  fund.  As 
employment  had  to  be  rising  at  20  per-  a  result  the  law  requires  the  Federal 
cent  over  the  previous  2  years.  At  a  time  Government  to  impose  steadily  increas- 
of  increasing  unemployment,  most  States  ing  unemployment  taxes  on  Connecticut 
could  participate  because  their  unem-    businesses. 

ployment  was  rising  at  the  required  20        An  increased  tax  burden  on  these  firms 

percent.  at  this  time  is  unfair.  Many  marginal 

In  the  last  year,  however,  unemploy-  employers  may  be  forced  to  close  if  the 

ment  has  leveled  off — often,  as  In  the  Federal   Government   increases   its   tax 

case  of  Connecticut,  at  a  relatively  high  load, 

level.  The  Ribicoff  proposal  provides  a  1-year 

In  order  to  allow  States  to  continue  delay  for  Connecticut  and  Washington 
to  participate  in  the  extended  benefits  in  its  loan  repayment  schedule.  This  will 
program.  Congress  has  temporarily  give  Connecticut  and  Washington  an  op- 
waived  the  20-percent  requirement,  most  portunity  to  strengthen  their  unemploy- 
recently  in  March  of  1974  for  a  3-month  ment  reserves  without  suffering  Federal 
period.  As  of  June  30,  1974,  however,  no  tax  penalties. 

State  will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Both  of  these  measures  have  passed  the 

extended  program  unless  it  meets  the  Senate  on  previous  occasions.  The  per- 

20-percent    requirement.    My    proposal  manent  waiver  of  the  20-percent  provi- 

permanently  waives  the  20-percent  re-  sion  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to 

quirement.  H.R.  3153  which  has  been  bogged  down 

At  the  present  time  the  States  of  Cal-  in  conference  since  December.  The  1-year 

ifomia,  Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  delay  in  repayment  of  Connecticut  and 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Washington   unemployment   obligations 

York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is-  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  this  March 

land,  Vermont,  and  Washington  are  pay-  but  deleted  by  the  House, 

ing  benefits  under  the  extended  program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 

Connecticut  has  been  eligible  to  pay  ex-  and  letter  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 

tended  benefits  since  late  February,  but  the  Record. 

the  State  legislature  has  failed  to  enact  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

the  enabling  legislation  necessary  to  per-  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

mlt  an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits,  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  my  proposal  is  adopted,  the  follow- 
ing States  will  become  eligible  for  an  estimated  extended  benefits,  fiscal  year  1975 

additional  13  weeks  of  benefits:  (Assumptions:  (l)  Drop  120  percent  trigger  requiremer)f.  (2) 

Alaska,  California,  Connecticut    Dela-  l^ufedunemployment  rate  3.8  percent.  (3)  ah  states  affected 

ware,  Hawaii.  Idaho,  Maine.  Massachu-  """"'°'" '""'""'' '*"^""°"' 

setts,    Michigan,    Minnesota.    Montana. 

Nevada   New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  state                        te'ieSi 

York.  North  Dakota.  Oregon.  Pennsyl-    — 

vanla,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Alaska                                     2  000 

Vermont,   Washington,   and   West   Vir-  P<'^»n^%V'""".'.'.'.V.'.'.'".'          2800 

glnia.  California" 244!  100 

It  is  time  to  eliminate-once  and  for     Sa^aH"''"!::;:::; '\Z 

all — the  requirement  that  unemployment     '''''"' 3,ooo 

be  rising  at  20  percent.  My  bill  allows  Massachusetts-r::::::::::":        m'm 

states  to  change  their  laws  so  that  un-    Michigam 143,200 

employed  workers  can  receive  the  addi-     MlsTuri**' IsnnS 

tionai  13  weeks  of  benefits  without  re-  Montana".::::::::::::::::::"       2' mo 

gard  to  any  20-percent  provision.  1!"*?'-— i .c?*"? 

3^  Connecticut  it  is  imperative  that  Kiw  Mexico/.::::::::::::::::      "moo 

additional    assistance    to    unemployed     New  York' 270,000 

workers  be  provided.  In  mid-April  Con-     Sr^igSn"."""' 2{'400 

necticut  unemployment  was  estimated  at     Pennsylvania' ssieoo 

?9'?SS  or  ^.^7  ''^'"^"V ^  ^T^^^^^  ^"^  R"d.°,&dv:::::::::::::::     ''If^ 

79,100  or  5.7  percent  in  March.  While     Utah :.:.::::::  1  500 

many  of  these  unemployed  workers  are     lif"?'"!!.'--; ,  „1I2S 

receiving  unemployment  benefits,  over    wl^t'VTgiSi,- ^°f?S8 

10,000  of  them  exhausted  their  26  weeks  ,                         '■ — 

of  benefits  between  November  of  1973  '°"' i.4i7,9oo 

and  February  of  1974. ■ 

Workers  who  exhaust  their  26  week.<!  of  '  SUtes  which  have  enacted  necessary  enabling  legislation 

benpfltc  oTiH  cfill  hoT.o  „«   j„i,-  „-n  w  '"°  "*  currently  paying  extended  unemployment  compensa- 

oenenis  and  still  have  no  jobs  will  have  tion  benefits  (Delaware  is  also  currently  paying  benefits  but  is 

no  place  to  go  except  on  welfare  unless  eiipected  to  Ingger  out  withm  the  next  lew  weeks). 

my  legislation  is  enacted.  We  must  pro-  us  Senate 

vide  help  for  workers  and  their  families  Committee  on  Labor'  and 

Who  are  temporarUy  out  of  work.  My  bill  Potuc  Welfare, 

provides  that  help.  •Washington,  D.C..  June  10, 1974. 

A  second  provision  in  my  amendment  ^o°-  Russell  b.  Long, 

is  designed  to  alleviate  a  problem  unique  "■^-  ^^^*^- 

to  the  States  of  Washington  and  Con-  «'«'»<«<'«'>'».  i>C-    ^ 

necticut.    Because    of    Increasing    Con-  Chairman  Long:  Aa  you  wUl  recall, 

necticut     unemployment      the     State's  *^*  December  the  Senate  adopted  for  the 

UnemnlnvTY^nf  f,,«H  J^  iU-  i„  *    °^^^^^  third  time  an  amendment  to  the  Pederal- 

hS  had   to   hoi^w   1^1  ?  J^f  ^  ^/*"  «*»*«    Extended    Unemployment    Insurance 

thf  P^rl?  ^              ^^A  ""^^^i?   ^'■£'"  ^^  that  permitted  the  States  to  ignore  the 

to     nSmS.^H^'^'"^"*  ^  "^F  ^^""^^^  ^20%    trigger    requirement    in    determLSg 

rnn«2ff^^l°^^^,    Connecticut     workers,  their  ellglbUlty  und»r  the  extended  benenti 

^Connecticut  will  be  unable  to  make  full  program.  The  amendment  wui  expire  on 
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June  30,  1974.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
Senator  Rlblcoflf  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment, which  your  Committee  wlU  be  con- 
sidering shortly,  that  would  make  the 
amendment  eliminating  the  120Tr  trigger 
requirement  of  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram permanent.  We  urge  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  ap- 
prove Senator  Riblcoff's  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  Is  enacted.  It  would  permit  thir- 
teen States  to  continue  paying  benefits  un- 
der the  extended  benefits  program.  An  addi- 
tional eleven  States  would  also  be  eligible 
to  participate  In  the  program  If  and  when 
their  State  legislatures  enact  appropriate  en- 
abling legislation. 

According  to  the  most  recent  Department 
of  Labor  estimates  furnished  to  us.  If  this 
amendment  is  enacted  about  1,418,000 
workers  who  would  otherwise  exhaust  their 
benefits  during  fiscal  year  1975  would  poten- 
tially become  eligible  to  receive  thirteen  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  compensation.  The  actual 
number  of  beneficiaries  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  States  choosing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  legislation  and  to 
participate  In  the  extended  benefits  program. 
If  Senator  Riblcoff's  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  following  twenty-four  States  would  be 
eligible  to  take  advantage  of  the  program : 

Alaska.  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oregon,  PennsylvanU,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island.  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington  and 
West  Virginia. 

It  is  our  belief  that  modification  of  the 
trigger  requirements  is  essential  In  order  to 
provide  relief  for  unemployed  workers  in 
these  States.  Unless  something  Is  done  now, 
all  but  two  of  these  States  wUl  be  barred 
from  participating  In  this  program  and  hun- 
dreds of  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  wUl  be  forced  to  seek 
public  welfare  assistance  or  prematurely  take 
Jobs  far  beneath  their  earning  potential  and 
Job  capabilities. 

The  Committee  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  modifying  the  trigger  requirements 
of  the  1970  Extended  Benefits  Program  on 
several  previous  occasions.  We  hope  It  wUl 
now  take  this  opportunity  to  eliminate  the 
120'^  trigger  requirement  permanently. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  John  V.  Tunney,  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson,  Edward  S.  Muskte 
Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Alan  Cranston, 
John   O.   Pastore,   Henry   M.   Jackson, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Edward  W.  Brooke 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford, Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  William  D 
Hathaway,   Philip   A.   Hart,   Claiborne 
Pell,  Hugh  Scott.  Clifford  P.  Case.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  and  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  coUeague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  amendment  which  would 
permanently  amend  the  1970  Federal- 
State  extended  imemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  program  by  eliminating 
certain  of  the  unrealistic  trigger  require- 
ments which  are  now  contained  in  the 
law.  It  is  similar  to  amendments  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  have 
introduced  several  times  before,  and 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law  on  a 
temporary  basis  four  times  in  the  past 
2  years. 

This  matter  first  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  faU  of  1972.  At  that  time,  the 
Senate  passed  an  amendment  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment  we  are 
introducing  today.  That  provision  was 
weakened  and  made  temporary  by  the 
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Stat>s 


When    that 
brought  to  the 
Senator  from  Cal- 
I  expressed 
for  enacting 
which  had 
extended  benefits 
chairman  of 
Committee, 
Finance 
floor  of  the 
vely,  that  if, 
the  insured 
;r  the  4-per- 
that  woiild 
ai^iendment  we 
not  helped 
by  the  con- 
sympatl^etlcally  con- 
lines  of  our 


Senate 
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un^mous  con- 
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House-Senate    conference 
conference  report  was 

floor  of  the  Senate,  the 

ifornia   (Mr.  Tunney)   am 

our  concern  about  the  nee< 

legislation  to  aid  the 

triggered  out  of  the 

program.  At  that  time,  the 

the  House  Ways  and  Meaqs 

pnd  the  chairman  of  the 

Committee  assxired  us  on 

House  and  Senate,  respect 

during  the  winter  of  1972-T|3 

unemployment  rate  was  ov 

cent  level  in  those  States 

have  benefited  from  the 

were  then  offering,  but 

by  the  amendment  adoptee 

ferees,  they  would 

sider  legislation  along  the 

amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 

sent  that  excerpts  from 

sioNAL  Record  of  October 

tainlng  those  statements 

referred  to  by  the  chairman 

Ways  and   Means 

chairman  of  the  Senate 

mittee  be  printed  in  the 

point   in   my   remarks: 

Record — House   page   3709: ! 

SIGNAL  Record — Senate  page 
There  being  no  objection 
ments  were  ordered  to  be 

Record,  as  follows: 
FuTURK  Review  of  UNEMPLOTMiNT  SrruAnoN 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Speaker,  we 
are  In  the  closing  hours,  we  hi>pe,  of  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  but  there  is  u  problem  ex 
Istlng  in  the  other  body,  and  1  am  In  hopes 
that  I  can  clarify  the  situation  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  see  a  proalem  existing 
and  want  to  do  something  about  It  at  this 
time.  I  Just  discussed  the  mai  ter  with  two 
of  our  very  distinguished  friends  from  the 
other  body.  Senator  Javits  fnim  the  State 
of  New  York  and  Senator  Trrr  ■nrr  from  the 
State  of  California.  They  are  v(  iry  concerned 
that  there  will  be  a  greater  <!egree  of  un- 
employment within  their  Statts  some  time 
during  the  early  part  of  next  5  ear,  and  that 
If  the  House  had  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment  on  unemploymenit  compensa- 
tion, their  States  would  ha^e  been  pro- 
tected, should  that  situation    levelop. 

Now  they  will  not  be  protected,  as  they 
know.  In  the  event  that  there  is  a  rise  In 
unemployment  In  their  States  under  the 
language  that  the  House  has  a,  freed  to  that 
is  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Naturally,  fulfilling  their  resp  )nslbUltles  as 
Senators  to  their  constituents,  1  hey  are  most 
anxious  that  something  be  dene  about  it, 
I  want  to  say  this  about  unemployment  In 
New  York  SUte  and  California,  or  anywhere 
else. 

If  we  do  have  a  rise  In  the  riite  of  unem- 
ployment within  these  States  sr  any  other 
States.  I  want  them  to  know  and  I  want 
the  Speaker  to  know  and  I  waiit  the  public 
to  know  that  I  would  be  as  mu:h  Interested 
In  trytag  to  do  something  foi  the  benefit 
of  those  people  who  are  unempl  eyed  as  they 
or  any  other  Senators  would  le  interested. 
If  this  situation  comes  about,  I  think  the 
proper  way  to  do  It  U  to  go  bad;  to  the  tem- 
porary unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, as  my  good  friend,  ths  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  earlier  sugges^d,  and  de- 
termine scans  mora  satlsfactor;  r  method  of 
triggering  this  prognun  Into  eclstenc*  and 
triggering  it  oS.  so  that  we  do  lot  have  the 
anomalous  situation  existing  of  high  levels 
of  unemployment  within  a  State  for  3  or  4 
years,  but  because  the  unemployment  rate 
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Is  not  120  percent  greater  than  It  was  in  the 
2  preceding  years,  even  though  It  may  be 
at  an  8-percent  rate,  because  It  was  at  an 
8-percent  rate  to  those  years,  this  program 
triggers  off.  To  me  that  is  not  right. 

I  would  want  to  assure  them  that  If  they 
have  any  fears  about  my  own  position,  they 
need  not  have  any  fears  about  my  desire  to 
take  care  of  the  situation. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  while  they  were 
present  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  Pickle.  The  gentleman  is  mindful  of 
the  colloquy  we  had  earlier  today.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  bUl,  HJi.  16810,  was  presented 
to  the  House.  If  I  had  been  I  would  have  ob- 
jected to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented. 

I  win  say  to  the  gentleman,  since  I  see  two 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
other  body  here  in  the  Chamber,  I  want  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  to  know  If  the  bill, 
H.R.  16810,  comes  back  In  a  different  form 
from  what  it  was  when  It  psissed  this  House, 
I  will  make  it  quite  plain  I  wlU  object. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position.  He  has  made  It  clear 
before.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  situation  next  year.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  be  as  sym- 
pathetic In  that  case  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Yes.  The  present  Magnuson  bill 
for  States  with  chronic  unemployment  will 
not  expire  untU  actually  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  with  the  benefits  we  have  been  able  to 
give  they  wUl  go  to  early  spring.  But  unless 
we  Include  some  other  States,  some  16  more 
than  we  did  this  afternoon,  I  will  object. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  situation  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  look  into  and  try  to 
provide  a  remedy  that  wlU  take  care  of  that, 
and  I  am  satisfied  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  would  want  to  do  that  next  year 
if  this  develops. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  will  not  be  here  with  us,  but  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  exactly  in  line  with 
what  he  suggested  earlier  In  the  day:  Let  us 
go  back  and  review  the  formula  we  have  and 
make  it  wwk  more  satlsfactorUy  than  the 
present  formula  works. 

Review   of   Uemplotment 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional  minute. 
The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Mnxs  of  Arkansas.  One  point  which  I 
overlooked  in  connection  with  my  statement 
of  a  few  moments  ago:  It  is  not  4  percent 
within  the  State  that  I  am  suggesting  the 
change  in,  but  4  percent  of  covered  employ- 
ees   made    unemployed.    If    that    figure    is 
reached  in  a  State  or  exceeded  In  a  State, 
but  I  say  at  the  same  time  It  must  be  quali- 
fied by  the  120-percent,  then  the  program  is 
not  working  properly. 
Then  the  formula  is  not  working. 
Mr.  Btrnss  of  Wisconsin.  The  Insured  un- 
employed? 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas.  That  Is  correct,  4 
percent  of  the  insured  who  are  unemployed 
Is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Whenever  that  figure  happens  to  be  reached 
by  a  State,  I  want  that  State  to  get  the  bene- 
fit of  this  rule. 

PtTBLic  Debt  LiMrrATioN — Conference 
Report 
Mr.   Long.  Mr.   President,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1S810. 

The  PREsmtNo  Otticer  (Mr.  Fannin)  laid 
Ijefore  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 


of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16810)  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt  lim- 
itation, and  to  place  a  limitation  on  expend- 
itures and  net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  1973. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed,  while  other  matters  were 
transpiring,  conferences  have  been  held  and 
the  situation  has  been  discussed  with  regard 
to  unemployment  Insurance.  I  am  aware  ot 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  assured  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  and  California  that  In 
the  event  the  uninsured  unemployment  rate 
In  January  1973  In  those  States  should  exceed 
4  percent — and  I  would  assume  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  other  urbanized 
States — and  this  becomes  a  problem,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  would  propose 
to  offer  and  support  legislation  to  bring  them 
under  the  Federal  extended  unemployment 
provisions  contained  on  this  debt  celling 
conference  report. 

The  Senate  position,  of  course,  would  have 
brought  them  into  it  under  the  legislation 
that  we  sent  them,  and  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Is  concerned,  assuming  that 
he  is  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  at 
that  time,  or  even  If  he  Is  not  and  is  the 
ranking  member,  he  would  expect  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  if  that  type  of 
eventuality  should  develop,  and  some  feel 
that  It  might,  those  States  will  receive 
prompt  consideration. 

Such  a  resolution  must  originate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  must  send 
us  a  bill  to  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  act. 
But  I  want  to  assure  the  Senators  from  those 
two  States  that  if  this  situation  should  de- 
velop, and  the  House  should  send  us  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  act,  they  would  have  complete  cooperation 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  seeing 
that  it  was  acted  upon  promptly. 

Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate that.  I  have  every  feeling  that  If  we 
are  In  that  situation,  relief  will  be  avail- 
able to  us. 

I  would  bear  In  mind  the  Injunction  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  that 
if  such  a  bill  comes  over  here,  I  would  hope 
a  lot  of  nongermane  amendments  are  not 
hung  on  it,  and  we  would  certainly  expect 
to  cooperate  with  him  on  that,  as  would,  I 
know,  the  majority  leader.  The  minority 
leader  has  given  the  same  assurance,  as  has 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  (Mr.  Maondson). 

May  I  say,  too,  that  In  discussing  the  mat- 
ter in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
Representative  Mills  did  publicly  while  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  were  there, 
making,  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  words 
the  same  statement  Representative  Mills 
emphasized  the  fact  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  4  percent  uninsured  un- 
employment, he  would  consider  the  so-called 
120  percent  figure  unduly  restrictive  and 
would  look  with  great  sympathy  upon  such 
legislation. 

May  I  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  about  these 
things? 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  concerned,  our 
bill  so  indicated.  I  supported  our  bill,  and 
If  I  had  the  opportunity  to  bring  In  a  con- 
ference report  that  Included  New  York,  I 
would  certainly  have  asked  that  this  120-per- 
cent trigger  should  be  deleted,  or  at  least 
modified  so  that  It  would  not  prevent  bene- 
fits In  the  fashion  It  does.  If  the  House  will 
help  to  solve  that  problem,  the  Senator  can 
be  sure  that,  so  far  aa  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  concerned.  I  win  help  to  work 
It  out. 
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Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
Just  wants  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
while  the  chairman  has  referred  to  New  York 
and  California,  this  will  apply  to  any  State 
in  the  Union  if  the  system  adopted  should 
trigger  the  benefits  for  that  State,  and  it 
will  not  be  legislation  Intended  chiefly  for 
the  big  States. 

Mr.  Long.  Yes. 

The  reason  why  the  record  might  appear 
to  indicate  that  such  a  measure  is  Intended 
for  the  good  of  two  States  Is  that  New  York 
and  California  would  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  involved.  But  other  SUtes  are 
also  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  show- 
ing the  nvanbers  of  people  and  the  cost  of 
the  Senate  bill.  This  is  what  we  wUl  look  at 
again  next  year  if  the  situation  should  re- 
quire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

TABJ.E  l.-STATES  AFFECTED  BY  SENATE  BILL 


Washington  was  Included  and  we  were  ex- 
cluded, he  fought  very  hard  for  us,  without 
any  reservation  whatever,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  was  willing  to  exclude 
his  own  State,  which  Is  going  pretty  far.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  complete  the  record, 
I  a?k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  list  showing  the  States  which 
are  covered  and  those  which  are  not  covered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Becoxo,  as  follows: 

STATES  AFFECTED,  OCT  1,  1972-JUNE  30,  1973  aHESE 
COSTS  ARE  ONLY  THE  COSTS  OF  THIS  AMENDMENT  AND 
00  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  COSTS  OF  THE  EB  PROGRAM  UNDER 
PUBLIC  LAW  91-373  AS  CURRENTLY  OPERATIVE.) 

[SUtes  not  included  in  tke  conterenoe  rep«rt  arc  in  parentheses) 


State 


Number  of 
beneficiaries 


Costs  (Federal 

•nd  Stats 

sAare  in 

thousands) 


NumtMr  of 
tMneficiaries 


Costs  (Federal 

and  Stats 

skare  in 

thousands) 


*t»s*« 1,100-    1,500  $600-     $800 

Afkmsai 2,750  1,(M» 

California 140,080-150,000  80.000-90  000 

H»wstH 1,500-    2,500  1,000-      1,500 

Wslio 1,500  3S0-       400 

Kentucky 5,000  2,000 

Lfwislana 6.000-    6,500  2.400-    2,700 

}•««•-- 7,000-    8,000  3,000-    3,500 

Massachusetts 49,000  10  000 

Michigan 71,400-97,300  40, 700- 55!  400 

MmnesoU 11,000-13,000  4,900-    5,500 

Monfsna 1,700  435 

Nevada_ 6,700  3.600 

NwJsney «0, 000-120, 008  48,000-72,000 

NewMeueo «80-      601  200-       300 

NewYork 170, 000-20a  000  80,000-120,000 

Nsrth  Dakota 1,200  860 

Ohio 12,000-20,000  3,000-10,000 

Oregon 11,000-14,000  4,000-    5  000 

PswisyWaniai 22, OOO- 37, €00  11,000-18,800 

Rtwilslstwid 8,000-    «,000  5.000 

Utah 1,900  8S0 

Veiwont" 3,600  ?,000-    3,000 

Washn«to« 42,000  17,000 

West  Vir^ioia 1,500  460 

Tc(al(abouO SSO,  000-400, 000   SSO,  Oafr-4SO,  000 

'  CtrrenKy  ^ayiic  (tiiese  are  essts  after  Stat*  drops  below 
120  psrcenU. 

,,^'  *'•"*"  •"«  ecwiamic  improyement  between  Od.  I. 
19/2,  and  July  1,  1973,  and  does  not  take  account  ot  sraerfency 
beoetits  paysMs  wMter  PaWic  Lew  91-373.  Estimates  prepared 
in  oonsoltXiM  witk  tti«  States.  Federal  sliare  cf  cost  would  b« 
half  of  total  siiewn. 

Mr.  MAGNT7SION.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Long.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Maontjson.  What  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  said  is  correct.  This  whole  prob- 
lem has  to  be  a  piece  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion. I  think  th*t  to  wtiat  we  are  shaping  up 
to  next  year,  so  th*t  it  wlU  a|^y  to  any 
Stat©  where  there  is  aertous  unemployment; 
because  It  does  not  make  any  dlflereiaoe 
what  State  you  are  in — if  you  are  out  of 
wor*,  you  are  out  oT  work. 

I  appreciate  the  problem,  and  I  want  to 
reiterate  that  I  apfveetote  tbe  prablem  tbait 
the  members  of  the  ooounittea  bad  oa  thU 
matter  with  the  House.  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Yortc  and  the  Senator  from 
CallforniA  that  no  one  will  be  stronger  in 
cosponaorlng  aome  leglslattoa  of  this  type 
and  helping  out  than  win  tbe  Senator  from 
Waehlngton  next  year. 

Mr.  Javits.  If  ttia  Senator  will  yiekl,  I 
appreciate  tbaA.  I  want  to  say  mgUn  that, 
notwithstanding    that    the    Senator    from 


Alaska 1,100-1,500  $600  $800 

(Arkansas) 2,750  1  000 

(Catttofnia) 140.000-150.000  80.000-90  000 

(Hawaii)' 1.500-2,500  1,000  1.500 

(Idaho).. 1,500  350  400 

(Kentucky) 5,000  2,000 

(Louisiana) 6.000-6,500  2,400  2.700 

Maine 7,000-8,000  3,000-3,500 

Uats«:husatts 49,300  30  000 

Mictiifan 71.40(^97,300  40,700-55,400 

(Minnesota)- 11,000-13,000  4,900  5,500 

(Mofitena) 1,70  435 

N«»»da 6.700  3  600 

NewJersey 80,000-120,000  48,000-72,000 

fNew  Mexico) 400  600  200-300 

(ItewYorli) 170.000  200.  OCO  80.000-120.000 

(OtiiO) 12,000-20,000  8,00fr-10000 

(Oregon) 11,00014,000  4.0005,000 

(PennsylvsiH*)' 22,OOH7,600  11,000-18,800 

Puerto  Rioo ()  (i) 

Rhode  Island 8,000  9.000  5  000 

(Ut»h) 1,900  850 

Vermont' 3,600  2,000  3,000 

WasJiinSton 42,000  17,000 

(West  Virginia) 1,500  450 

(North  Dakota) 1,200  860 

(ConnecticuO (})  (J) 

Total 658,550-797,150  347,345-450,095 


'  Currently  psyint  (ttiese  are  costs  after  State  drops  below 
120  peioent). 

'  Not  available. 

Nota:  AssuaMS  some  ecooomic  improvement  betwem  Oct  1, 
1972.  and  July  1.  1973.  Estimates  prepared  in  coosultatioa  wth 
the  Stales.  Federal  share  of  cost  woutd  be  tialf  of  total  shown. 

Mr.  Javits.  I  point  out  that  tbe  list  of 
States  not  covered  includes  such  sparsely 
populated  States  as  Montana  and  Louisiana, 
which  happen  to  be  the  States  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman,  as  well  as 
Hawaii,  Idalio,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota,  and 
so  forth.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
making  that  clear,  "mere  is  no  exclusivity 
about  this. 

Mr.  L0N6.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  tbe  Record  a  list 
of  the  States  that  would  benefit  under  what 
we  were  able  to  work  out  with  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  tn  tlie  RiroaD,  as  follows : 


States 


Estinuted  Estimated  nuxi- 

••Jawaw  mum  total 

oantier  t^  addftHmal  oaits 

beneficiaries  (t^iousands) 


Alaslia _ 1,100-1,500 

Maiae 7,O0O-«,O0« 

Massachusetts 49, 300 

MichiMn 71,400-87.300 

Nevada «,Tt)() 

NawJarwy •0,«0-120.0H 

PusrtoSico 31,  000-42,001 

Rhedelstand 8,000-9  000 

Venaaat. 3,«0 

WatliiatlBi 42.000 

,  ^Tatol „ S0«,«0«-3W,000 

FadMali ' 


$6a0-$800 

3, 60O-3,  5tJ0 
30  000 
40,700-55,400 

3,600 
4*. 000-72,  too 

9,000-11,000 

5,000 

2. 000-3, 000 
17,000 


WO,  000-202,  WO 
«lOOO-Ul,«M 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  ccmference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bennett.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  that  com- 
mitment was  given  to  mj'self  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunmey)  in 
October  of  1972.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
become  dear  that  remedial  action  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  permit  the  Federal- 
State  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  to  function  as  Congress 
intended.  That  need  is  highlighted  by  the 
string  of  temporary-  amendments  to 
which  Congress  agreed  in  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  trigger  mecha- 
nism on  a  temporary  basis  in  June  1973, 
December  1973,  and  March  1974. 

These  amendments  will  again  lapse  on 
July  1  of  this  year  unless  further  action 
is  taken.  It  is  time  that  we  sought  a  per- 
manent solution  to  tlie  inadequacy  of 
those  trigger  requirements  so  that  we  caii 
offer  some  measure  of  assurance  to  those 
workers  who  are  unemployed  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  program  of  benefits 
available  to  them. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  privileged 
to  cosponsor  would  provide  for  tlie  ex- 
tended benefits  program  to  trigger  on  in 
any  State  in  which  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  equaled  or  exceeded  4  per- 
cent for  any  13-week  period.  The  off 
trigger  would  be  activated  when  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  in  that  State 
dropped  below  4  percent  for  any  13-week 
period.  The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  exceed  the  rate 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  pre- 
vious 2  years  by  at  least  20  percent.  U 
any  State  is  experiencing  a  severe  unem- 
ployment problem,  it  is  oi  htUe  relevance, 
particularly  to  the  individual  unem- 
ployed worker  seeking  a  job.  whether 
that  State  has  experienced  stich  similar 
periods  of  high  unemployment  previ- 
ously. 

Under  this  amendment  the  following 
24  States  are  currently  eligible  to  pay 
extended  unemployment  benefits: 

Alaska.  California.  C^annecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Hawaii.  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vjuiia,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah. 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wert  Vir- 
ginia. 

Only  two  Stat«,  Michigan  and  Dela- 
ware, would  be  eligible  to  continue  pay- 
ing those  benefits  after  July  1  if  this 
amendment  is  not  a^eed  to.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  pairuent  of  extended  bene- 
fits for  up  to  1,400.000  workers  eitber  cur- 
rently receiving,  or  potentiaily  eUglble  to 
receive  ben^ts  during  ficsal  year  1875. 
I  hasten  to  point  out  to  the  Senators 
that  this  amendment  simply  permitfi  the 
States  to  trigger  Into  the  ezteoded  bene- 
fits program.  It  is  still  left  to  Che  discre- 
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tion  of  the  various  States  as 
or  not  they  wish  to  participate 
gram.  In  addition,  this  amer 
volves  no  increased  general  fu 
itures  on  the  part  of  the  Fedei 
ment  since  the  extended  be 
gram  is  financed  in  equal  pai 
various  State  unemployment 
and  from  the  Federal  extend 
accoimt.  both  of  which  are  f 
an  employer  payroll  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani 
sent  that  a  table  showing  tl 
of  potential  beneficiaries  of  tl 
ment   supplied   by   the   Dt-pa 
Labor  be  inserted  into  the  Re( 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ESTIMATED  EXTENDED  BENEFITS,  FISCA 

[Assumptions:  (1)  Drop  120  percent  Trigger  Crit 
unemployment  rate-3.8  percent:  (3)  All  Sta 
pass  conforming  legislation) 

CO 

0  whether 
in  the  pro- 
dment  In- 
Hd  expend- 
il  Govern- 
leflts  pro- 
t  from  the 
accounts, 
id  benefits 
nanced  by 

nous  con- 
e  number 
is  amend- 
•tment   of 

ORD. 

.  Without 

YEAR  1975 

ria;  (2)  Insured 
es  affected  will 

Number  of 
beneficiaries 

Total  costs 
(millions) 

Alabama 

Alaska 2  666 

Arizona 

»1.1 

Arkansas 2  JOO 

1.4 
136.2 

California 244,'  100 

Colorado 

Connecticut 75  666 

Delaware 

52.4 

Disirict  of  Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Guam 

...... 

Hawaii .                       3  666 

2.1 
1.0 

Idaho 3*  100 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 19,266 

Maryland 

7.0 

Massachusetts 122,500 

Michigan 143.200 

Minnesota 12,500 

79.6 

85.9 

4  9 

Mississippi 

Missouri 15  OCO 

J5.7 
.7 

Montana 2,500 

Nebraska 

Nevada 7,800 

New  Hampshire 

4.5 

New  Jersey 167  400 

101  0 

New  Mexico 2  900 

9 

New  Yorli 270,000 

North  Carolina 

164.7 

North  Dakota i  600 

c 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 21,466 

Pennsylvania 55  600 

Puerto  Rico 106,400 

Rhode  Island 21  200 

10.9 
35.0 
26.8 
12  6 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 1,566 

Vermont 4,700 

Virginia , 

.5 
3.0 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 108,800 

West  Virginia 3,700 

■Visconsin 

60.7 
1.4 

Wyoming 

United  States  toUl 1,417,966 

800.0 

Note:  Costs  would  be  shared  50-50  by  State 
Government 

AMZKDMraJT  NO.  1439 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

TAX  REPORM   AMENDMElfT  TO   THI   DE] 
ACT SYNDICATED    TAX    SHELTl 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldet 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H. 
the  Debt  Celling  Act,  and  I  as 
may  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendm 
end  the  major  tax  loophole  that 

and  Federal 

referred 
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t,  I  send 
R.  14832, 
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courages  the  formation  of  tax  shelter 
syndicates — the  transactions  by  which 
various  loopholes  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  are  packaged  on  an  assembly- 
line  basis  by  investment  advisers  and 
then  marketed  around  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  wealthy  individuals  bent  on 
keeping  their  taxes  low. 

These  tax  shelters  are  America's  new- 
est breed  of  tax  avoidance  animal, 
spawned  in  recent  years  by  the  imre- 
mitting  pressure  of  wealthy  doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  and  corporate  executives 
for  increasingly  sophisticated  means  of 
tax  avoidance. 

Typically,  such  syndicates  operate 
through  the  shell  of  a  "limited"  partner- 
ship, a  device  that  allows  a  handful  of 
partners  to  invest  a  relatively  modest 
stake  in  an  operation  such  as  a  suburban 
shopping  center  and  then  enjoy  the  im- 
mense tax  deductions  and  other  benefits 
that  "flow  through"  from  the  partner- 
ship to  the  individual  partners.  Typi- 
cally, the  tax  benefits  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  partner's  own  stake  in  the  trans- 
action. 

In  efifect,  the  promoters  of  these  tax 
shelter  syndicates  are  selling  tax  loop- 
holes to  the  wealthy.  And  the  tax  ad- 
vantages are  enormous.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, for  example,  for  an  investment  of. 
say,  $100,000  in  a  real  estate  syndicate 
to  be  rewarded  with  upwards  of  $200,000 
in  tax  deductions  a  year — deductions 
used  to  offset  the  six-figure  income  from 
the  investor's  medical  practice  or  his  cor- 
porate salary. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Debt  Ceiling  Act  would  prevent  the  worst 
abuses  of  these  tax  syndicates.  It  would 
eliminate  the  "flow-through"  tax  fea- 
ture of  limited  partnerships,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  tax  benefits  of  the  partnership 
exceed  the  actual  investment  of  the  part- 
ners. 

These  packaged  tax  shelters  have  now 
become  one  of  the  most  notorious  abuses 
in  our  tax  history,  a  flagrant  vehicle  by 
which  high  bracket  taxpayers  eliminate 
their  taxes  altogether  or  reduce  them  to 
levels  that  are  unacceptably  low.  At  pres- 
ent, such  transactions  are  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  over  $1  billion  a  year, 
and  the  revenue  loss  is  obvioiisly  escalat- 
ing as  the  techniques  become  more  famil- 
iar and  more  widely  used. 

This  $1  billion  goes  solely  to  the  upper 
1  percent  of  the  people  in  the  country 
in  terms  of  incomes;  indeed,  the  tax 
shelter  promoters  blatantly  state  that 
tax  shelters  are  only  for  those  who  are 
in  tax  brackets  of  50  percent  or  higher 
and  who  have  a  net  worth  In  excess  of 
$250,000.  By  definition,  such  tax  shelter 
operations  are  closed  to  middle-  and 
lower-income  individuals.  They  are  used 
only  by  the  wealthy,  to  escape  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  Federal  income 
tax. 

Tax  shelter  transactions  now  run 
through  oiu-  entire  economy.  The  inge- 
nuity of  wealthy  tax  avoiders  and  their 
advisers  knows  no  bounds.  The  oldest 
generations  of  tax  shelters  are  those 
widely  used  in  real  estate,  and  oil  and 
gas— the  two  types  of  shelters  still  most 
widely  used  today. 


More  recently,  newer  generations  of 
shelters  have  sprung  up  in  areas  like 
cattle  farming,  orange  and  apple 
orchards,  movie  production,  and  in  jet 
airplanes  and  railroad  cars  and  river 
barges  and  oiltankers — even  including 
tankers  that  by  virtue  of  their  si2;e  can- 
not dock  in  U.S.  ports. 

There  are  also  shelters  in  more  exotic 
areas,  such  as  rose  and  azalea  bushes, 
almonds  and  pistachio  nuts,  thorough- 
bred racing  stables,  or  masterpiece-in- 
the-home  clubs  for  famous  works  of  art, 
and  even  in  chinchilla  farms  and  cattle 
sperm  banks  and  pornographic  films. 

In  a  particularly  startling  example 
presented  by  a  Los  Angeles  tax  attorney, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  told  last  year  of  one  movie  tax  shel- 
ter operation  in  which  an  investor  who 
put  $32,000  into  the  transaction  received 
$120,000  in  tax  benefits  in  the  first  year 
alone.  That  tax  shelter  was  not  for  low- 
income  housing  or  energy  development, 
but  for  a  pornographic  movie. 

Whatever  the  arguments  for  Federal 
tax  subsidies  for  building  homes  or  drill- 
ing for  oil  or  raising  cattle,  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  investments  in  por- 
nography, chinchillas,  azalea  bushes,  and 
exotic  fruits  and  nuts  constitute  a  na- 
tional priority  worthy  of  encouragement 
by  our  tax  laws. 

And  even  in  those  areas  like  real 
estate  and  oil  exploration  and  cattle 
ranching,  where  some  form  of  tax  sub- 
sidy may  be  an  appropriate  national 
priority,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  tax  laws  to  be 
distorted  In  a  way  that  serves  a  purely 
tax-avoidance  piorpose  of  a  handful  of 
wealthy  citizens. 

In  real  estate,  for  example,  the  focus 
of  tax  shelter  syndicates  is  on  luxury 
apartments  for  the  rich,  high  rise  of- 
fice buildings,  motels,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, not  into  low-  and  middle-Income 
housing,  which  are  the  Nation's  real  pri- 
ority. 

Vast  amoimts  of  funds  are  flowing  into 
these  activities  today — not  because  the 
Nation  wants  them,  not  because  Con- 
gress or  State  or  local  goverrmients  want 
them,  but  because  the  richest  percentile 
of  the  Nation  wants  them  for  their  tax 
avoidance  value. 

The  sudden  proliferation  of  these  and 
other  tax  shelters  in  recent  years  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  figures  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
covering  tax  shelters  sold  by  members  of 
the  association,  whether  the  shelters  are 
interstate  or  intrastate  transactions. 
The  number  of  offerings  of  tax  shelters 
nearly  quadrupled  between  1970  and 
1972,  and  the  dollar  value  of  the  offerings 
more  than  tripled,  reaching  the  astonish- 
ing level  of  $3.2  billion  in  1972: 
[In  mllUpnB] 

No.  Amount 

Oil  and  gas 226  $1,028 

Real  estate 243  1,910 

Vintage  and  farming 21  '  43 

Cattle  farming  and  breeding.,    so  192 

MlBcellaneouB 10  55 
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Even  the  NASD  figures,  however,  fail 
to  tell  the  whole  story.  The  association 
estimates  that  Its  figures  cover  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  dollar  volume  of 
all  the  tax  shelters  offered  and  an  even 
smaller  fraction  of  the  number  of 
shelters  offered,  since  the  vast  majority 
are  sold  through  private  placement  and 
not  through  securities  dealers.  The  best 
estimate  therefore,  is  that  In  1972,  up- 
wards of  $30  billion  in  tax  shelters  were 
packaged  and  sold  around  the  country. 
Enormous  waste  is  involved  in  the 
nationwide  syndication  of  these  tax 
shelters  that  is  taking  place  today.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  benefits  are 
siphoned  off  in  fees  for  the  promoters, 
underwriters,  lawyers,  salesmen  and  ac- 
countants in  transactions  whose  only 
busine'-'i  purpose  is  the  sale  of  these  Fed- 
eral tax  advantages  to  high  bracket 
investors. 

These  transactions  also  constitute  ar- 
tificial and  unfair  competition  for  legit- 
imate business  operations.  They  encour- 
age high  risk  and  extremely  speculative 
adventures  that  will  not  stand  up  to 
serious  economic  analysis.  TTiey  spawn 
bad  business  practices  that  plague  the 
legitimate  farmer,  the  professional  oil- 
man, and  the  ordinary  real  estate  devel- 
oper. Investors  in  tax  shelters  do  not 
need  to  make  an  economic  profit  on  their 
shelters.  They  do  not  have  to  meet  a 
payroll  or  feed  a  cliild  or  clothe  a  family 
or  make  a  monthly  mortgage  payment 
out  of  the  income  from  their  operations, 
■nie  only  thing  these  wealthy  investors 
want  is  the  large  deductions  and  other 
tax  advantages  tliat  the  shelters  can  pro- 
duce for  high  bracket  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, investment  banl^ers,  corporate  ex- 
ecutives, and  the  like. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  legal  mech- 
anism by  which  the  marketing  of  tax 
shelters  is  effective  is  the  so-called  limit- 
ed partnership.  TTie  reason  this  vehicle 
is  utilized  is  that  under  a  longstanding 
but  erroneous  Treasury  regulation,  in- 
vestors who  are  limited  partners  are  able 
to  obtain  tax  benefits  far  in  excess  of 
the  actual  amount  that  they  have  invest- 
ed in  the  project. 

Basic  partnership  tax  rules  provide 
that  income  and  deductions  of  a  partner- 
ship flow  through  to  individual  partners 
in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  part- 
nership. Where  a  partnership  has  tax 
losses,  individual  partners  are  permitted 
to  take  these  losses  as  deductions  against 
other  income.  However,  a  partner  is  lim- 
ited by  the  amount  of  deductions  he  can 
take  through  his  "basis"  in  his  partner- 
ship interest. 

Ordinarily,  a  taxpayer's  basis  in  an 
asset  is  the  amount  he  actually  paid  for 
it.  If  he  has  borrowed  funds  to  purchase 
the  asset,  then  the  borrowed  funds  con- 
stitute a  part  of  his  cost  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  difficulty  in  the  limited  partner- 
ship area  is  that  the  Treasury  promul- 
gated a  regulation,  section  1.752-1  (e) , 
which  permits  the  basis  of  a  limited  part- 
ner to  include  borrowing  by  the  partner- 
ship, even  though  the  limited  partner  has 
no  personal  liability.  This  so-called  non- 


recourse financing  by  the  partnership 
permits  investors  in  limited  partnerships 
to  take  deductions  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  they  have  actually  invested  in 
the  partnership,  or  that  they  will  ever 
invest  in  the  partnership. 

For  example,  assume  an  investor  in  a 
tax  sheltei-  operation  paid  $50,000  for  a 
one-tentii  interest  in  a  limited  partner- 
ship. Under  ordinary  rules,  he  woiUd  only 
be  permitted  to  take  $50,000  of  deduc- 
tions that  flow  through  from  the  partner- 
ship. However,  if  the  partnership  borrows 
a  million  dollars,  as  to  which  the  limited 
partner  will  never  have  any  personal 
liability,  the  Treasury  regulations  permit 
the  limited  partner  to  increase  his  $50.- 
000  cost  basis  in  the  partnership  by  his 
share  of  the  loan — for  another  $100,000 
increase  in  his  basis.  In  this  way,  the 
deductions  which  he  can  take  to  shelter 
other  income  are  tripled — from  $50,000 
to  $150,000,  even  though  the  most  he  will 
e'er  have  at  stake  in  the  operation  is 
$50,000. 

This  treatment  of  limited  partners  is 
totally  unjustified.  It  is  not  permitted  in 
the  case  ot  subchapter  S  corporations — 
typically,  a  small  corporation  in  which 
the  shareholders  have  elected  to  be  taxed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  a  partnership. 
There,  deductions  flow  through  from  the 
corporation  to  the  stockholders  only  to 
the  extent  of  each  stockholder's  own 
actual  investment  in  his  stock.  His  tax 
deductions  are  not  increa.sed  by  any  non- 
recourse borrowing  done  by  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  re- 
verses the  position  taken  in  the  Treasury 
regulations.  It  provides  that  in  calculat- 
ing the  basis  of  his  partnership  interest, 
a  limited  partner  may  not  Include  any 
borrowing  by  the  partnership  as  to  which 
he  is  not  personally  liable. 

The  amendment  will  not  terminate  all 
tax  shelter  transactions,  but  it  will  end 
their  syndication,  the  most  flagrant  as- 
pect of  the  tax  shelter  transactions.  It  Is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  busy  doctors, 
lawyers,  corporate  presidents,  and  others 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  shelters 
will  want  to  be  involved  in  the  active  op- 
erations of  the  businesses  in  which  they 
have  invested,  even  to  the  extent  of  be- 
coming personally  liable  for  the  transac- 
tions of  the  shelters.  They  only  want 
their  passive  investments  and  handsome 
tax  deductions,  not  the  headaches  and  li- 
abilities of  the  actual  operations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment  will 
have  no  impact  on  individuals  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  businesses  that 
have  become  the  subject  of  tax  shelter 
transactions.  Thus,  the  developer  who 
is  su:tually  in  the  real  estate  business, 
and  who  is  therefore  personally  liable  on 
any  loans  of  the  business,  win  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  amendment.  The  same  is 
true  of  oil  well  drillers,  farmers,  movie 
producers,  and  the  like.  TTie  only  indi- 
viduals affected  by  the  amendment  are 
those  who  seek  to  Invest  in  these  trans- 
actions solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing tax  benefits. 

The  more  we  learn  about  these  syndi- 
cated tax  shelter  transactions,  the  more 


concerned  we  are.  The  practice  is  de- 
stroying the  integrity  of  our  tax  laws.  In 
no  other  area  is  the  revenue  code  so 
dangerously  eroded  or  the  vitality  of  our 
self-assessment  tax  system  so  seriously 
threatened.  Indeed,  some  tax  experts 
have  already  predicted  that  such  tax 
shelters  will  become  the  Achilles  heel  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  if  Congress  does 
not  bring  them  under  control. 

So  far.  we  have  been  too  slow  in  awak- 
ening to  the  abuses  that  have  sprung  up 
in  these  dark  but  heavily  sheltered  re- 
cesses of  the  Revenue  Code.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  tackle  the  issue,  and 
end  the  unfair  tactics  being  used  to  sub- 
vert the  tax  laws  and  distort  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  smiend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1439 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

Sec. — (a)  Section  762  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  1954  (relating  to  treatment  of  cer- 
tain liabilities)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Certain  LlabUities  of  Limited  Part- 
nerships.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
limited  partner  shall  be  treated  as  sharing 
a  partnership  liability  only  to  the  extent  that 
be  has  Individual  llabUity  with  respect  to 
such  partnership  liability." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  partnership 
liatoiUties  incurred  on  or  after  June  10,  1974. 


FAIR  CREDIT  BILLING  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brock)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11221)  to  provide  full 
deposit  insurance  for  public  units  and  to 
increase  deposit  insurance  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000. 


INCREASE  OF  ALLOWANCES  TO 
VETERANS— AMENDMENT 

amendment      no.      1440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  He  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  S.  2784 
has  recently  been  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar.  During 
consideration  of  this  most  important 
measure  It  is  mj'  intent  to  offer  an 
amendment  calling  for  an  escalator 
subsistence  and  educational  allowances 
similar  to  present  provisions  of  the  ro- 
cial  security  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Recoeo  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  am«id- 
mmt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoohb,  as  foUows: 
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Amendment  No.   1 
On  page  105,  line  — ,  Insert 
new  section: 

Title  VI.  Sec.  601.  Chapter 
United  States  Code,  is  amendep 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
"§  1796.  Cost-of-living  iNCREisE 
noNAL    Assistance 
ENCE   Allowances. 
"(a)    As  soon  as  possible  __ 
nlng  of  each  calendar  quarte 
Istrator  shall  determine  the 
the   price   Index   in   the   ^_ 
quarter  was  different  than 
the  applicable  base  period    (: 
are  defined  In  subsection   (e) 
mines  that  the  price  index  hac 
percentage  (of  Its  level  In  thi 
equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more 
the  educational  assistance  or 
lowance  payable  to  eligible 
gible  persons  pursuing  a  pr. 
tion  or  training,  other  than  a 
respondence  or  a  program  of 
in  an  educational  institution 
31.  34.  or  35  of  this  title  shajl 
by    the    same   percentage    ( 
nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
with  respect  to  such  allow 
after  the  quarter  In  which 
tion  Is  made. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  indiv 
becomes  entitled  to  an  educaii 
or    subsistence    allowance    in 
month  in  which  a  change 
under  subsection   (a),  the  _ 
allowances  payable  to  or  with 
on  the  basis  of  such  entitlemei^t 
termined   by   applying   such 
more  than  one  change  has 
under  subsection   (ai.  by 
changes  successively)  to  the 
allowances  which   would  be 
the  provisions  of  chapter  31,  34 
case  may  be.  without  regard  tc 

"(C)    Any    change    under    _ 
shall  apply  with  respect   to  a 
assistance  or  subsistence 
under  chapters  31.  34,  and  35 
during  the  period  in  which 
e.lective  regardless  of  the  i 
which   such   allowances  are 
manner  in  which  the  amounti 
determined,   but  shall   be 
spect  to  the  allowances  payable 
respect    to    any    particular 
after  all  of  the  other  a^^. 
this  title  which  relate  to  ...„. 
the  amount  of  such  allowances 
changes  made  In  such  allowances 
section,  have  been  applied. 

"(d)  If  the  amount  of  the 
educational  assistance  or 
ance  under  subsection  (a)  is 
of  $0.10  It  shall  be  raised  to  ._ 
multiple  of  $0.10  In  the  case  of 
$0  05  or  adjusted  to  the  neares 
$0  10  in  any  other  case. 

•(e)    For  purposes  of  this  s^tlon — 
"il)   the    term    'price    index 
Consumer    Price    Index    (all    ., 
States  city  average)    published 
the    Bureau    of    Labor    Statist 
average  level  of  the  price  Index 
months    In    any   calendar   qu 
deemed  to  be  the  level  of  the 
such  quarter,   and 

"(2)   the  term  'baa©  period' 
"(A)   the    calendar    quarter 
July  1,  1974,  with  re^>«ct  to  th« 
under  subsection  (a) ,  and 

"(B)   the    calendar    quarter 
preceding  the  quarter  in  whict 
minatlon  constituting  the  basis 
recent    change    under   subsectl>n 
made,  with  respect  to  any  chang  i 
section  (a)  after  the  first  such 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  t|je 
of  chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  em  1 
following: 
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means    the 
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monthly  by 

«;    and    the 

for  the  three 

quaijter   shall   be 

index  In 


p-lce 


means — 
commencing 
first  change 

immediately 
the  deter- 
of  the  most 
(a)    was 
under  sub- 
change." 

beginning 

States  Code, 

thereof  the 


"1796.  Cost-of-living  changes  In  educational 
assistance  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  changes  in  educational  assistance 
and  subsistence  allowances  under  chapters 
31,  34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
for  months  in  and  after  the  second  calen- 
dar quarter  begUming  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
determinations  made  (under  section  1796  of 
such  title,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  in  and  after  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT  OF 
1 9  74— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1441    AND    1442 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3523)  to  establish 
a  Temporary  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE) .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  MoNDALE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment  No. 
1348  to  the  bill  (S.  2005)  to  provide  ade- 
quate reserves  of  certain  agricultural 
commodities,  and  for  other  commodities. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1426 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  1426  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11221)  to  pro- 
vide full  deposit  insurance  for  public 
units  and  to  increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 


NOTICE  OF  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE 
HEARINGS  ON  PRIVACY  AND  GOV- 
ERNMENT INFORMATION  SYS- 
TEMS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  hearings 
on  bills  relating  to  privacy  and  Govern- 
ment information  systems  will  be  held 
before  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  on  June  18.  19, 
and  20.  The  joint  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m. 

The  legislation  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  S.  3418, 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  Senators 
Percy  and  Muskie,  to  establish  an  ad- 
ministrative structure  to  oversee  rules 
for  the  gathering  and  disclosure  of  in- 
formation concerning  individuals,  and  to 
provide  management  systems  in  Federal 
agencies.  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  organizations  concerning  such 
information,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Bills  pending  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  also 
chairman,  are:  S.  2810,  introduced  by 
Senator  Goldwater,  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  privacy  of  individuals 
concerning  whom  identifying  numbers 
or  Identifiable  information  is  recorded  by 
enacting  principles  of  information  prac- 
tice in  furtherance  of  amendments  I,  III 
IV,  V,  IX,  X,  and  XIV  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution; 

S.  2542,  introduced  by  Senator  Bayh 
to  protect  the  constitutional  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  those  individuals  concerning 
whom  certain  records  are  maintained; 
and 

S.  3116,  introduced  by  Senator  Hat- 
field, to  protect  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  certain  information. 

With  these  legislative  hearings,  the 
Govermnent  Operations  Committee  will 
continue  its  oversight  of  the  develop- 
ment and  uses  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
intergovernmental  nature  of  nationwide 
systems  involving  electronic  and  manual 
transmission,  sharing  and  distribution  of 
data  about  citizens  has  significant  im- 
plications for  our  federal  system.  In  its 
attempt  to  respond  to  citizens'  demands 
for  quality  and  quantity  in  services,  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  have 
turned  to  the  large  data  banks,  compu- 
terized information  systems  and  man- 
agement   techniques    which    will    help 
them  get  the  job  done.  Where  these 
practices  and  systems  neglect  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  concern  for 
privacy,  due  process,   and  surveillance 
over  the  individual,  they  are  taking  a  toll, 
which  is  yet  unmeasured,  on  constitu- 
tional principles  of  accoimtability,  re- 
sponsibihty  and  limited  government.  The 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  dollars  and  cents 
concerns  avery  American,  for  in  the  in- 
terest of  promoting  efficient  government, 
the  taxpayer  may  also  be  paying  for  loss 
of  his  privacy.  That  may  be  the  price  of 
insufficient  monitoring  by  the  public  and 
Congress  of  the  haphazard,  ad  hoc,  ways 
modem  government  has  found  to  meet 
its  information  needs,  and  which  public 
officials  use  to  meet  their  political  needs. 
Two  Subcommittees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  are  pres- 
ently conducting  oversight  into  major 
aspects  of  this  problem.  For  instance,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, chaired  by  Senator  Jackson,  is 
presently  conducting  an  inquiry  into  sur- 
veillance practices  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, including  government  wiretapping, 
eavesdropping,  recording,  industrial  es- 
pionage and  bugging  of  labor  negotia- 
tions, and  other  monitoring  practices. 

The  Intergovernment  Relations  Sub- 
committee chaired  by  Senator  Muskie, 
who  Is  also  a  sponsor  of  the  pending  bill, 
is  considering  legislation  concerning 
electronic  surveillance  and  the  need  to 
reorganize  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaging in  such  practices.  That  subcom- 
mittee Is  also  studying  a  major  aspect 
of  Federal  administration  which  affects 
individual  privacy;  this  Is  the  classifica- 
tion of  Federal  records  and  the  laws  and 
rules  governing  access,  release  and  with- 
holding of  information  which  govern- 
ment collects  about  people. 
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The  sponsors  have  introduced  S.  3418 
for  .purposes  of  discussion  on  the  issues 
of  what  standards  Congress  should  set 
for  the  protection  of  privacy  in  the  devel- 
opment and  management  of  Federal  in- 
formation systems,  especially  those 
which  have  been  computerized  with 
capacity  for  the  sharing  of  records 
among  departments  and  governments 
and  across  State  boundaries.  I  expect 
hearings  to  produce  expert  advice  not 
only  on  the  standards  to  be  set,  but  on 
the  scope  of  the  bill  and  how  far  the 
law  should  affect  State,  local,  and  private 
data  banks.  The  hearings  will  also  help 
us  determine  what  kind  of  Federal  struc- 
ture should  be  established  to  enforce  or 
advise  on  standards. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  number 
of  legislative  proposals  directed  to  spe- 
cific problem  areas  of  the  law  governing 
the  privacy  of  the  individual  such  as 
criminal  justice  data  banks,  military 
surveillance  of  civilian  politics,  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping,  private  credit 
data  banks,  employee  privacy,  behavior 
modification,  lie  detectors,  and  com- 
puter technology.  These  are  some  of  the 
techniques  and  governmental  programs 
which  have  concerned  Congress  and  the 
public. 

In  contrast  to  such  special  legislation, 
the  proposals  considered  in  the  June 
hearings  represent  general  legislation  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  all  citizens  and  to 
build  into  the  structure  and  practices  of 
government  a  strengthened  respect  for 
the  privacy  and  other  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

S.  3418  is  similar,  but  not  identical,  to 
omnibus  legislation  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentatives Edward  Koch  and  Barry 
Goldwater,  Jr.,  which  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information 
chaired  by  Representative  William 
Moorhead.  Their  joint  efforts  are  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  chsmces  for  en- 
actment of  major  privacy  protections 
this  year.  Individually,  many  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
for  a  number  of  years  sponsored  bills 
reflecting  sections  of  this  proposal  re- 
lating to  mailing  lists,  a  Federal  privacy 
board.  Federal  questionnaires,  and 
changes  in  the  freedom  of  information 
law. 

Portions  of  S.  3418  are  similar  to  the 
measures  pending  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  Another 
portion  is  comparable  to  my  bill  S.  1791 
of  the  91st  Congress,  which  was  to  limit 
the  threats  to  privacy  from  burdensome, 
overly  personal  questionnaires  by  which 
Government  agencies  sought  statistical 
information  through  coercive  collection 
techniques. 

S.  3418  and  the  related  bills  deal  with 
requirements  to  reveal  one's  social  secu- 
rity number  to  government  and  private 
organizations,  with  personal  statistical 
questionnaires,  mailing  lists,  and  reme- 
dies for  official  information  programs 
which  may  pass  constitutional  bound- 
aries. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  com- 
plaints which  people  have  sent  to  Con- 
gress, we  now  have  for  guidance  on  this 
subject  the  investigative  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  findings  of  a  number  of  con- 
gressional committees,  private  organiza- 


tions and  Government  departments.  One 
of  these  studies,  "Records,  Computers 
and  Rights  of  Citizens,"  was  ordered  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  who 
will  testify  on  Jime  18  on  the  findings 
of  his  study  and  the  need  for  congres- 
sional and  administrative  action. 

Another  influential  and  comprehensive 
report  entitled  "Privacy  and  Freedom" 
by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  was  directed  by  Prof.  Alan 
F.  Westin  of  Columbia  University.  Re- 
cently, Dr.  Westin  conducted  another 
study  with  Michael  F.  Baker  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  entitled 
"Databanks  in  a  Free  Society."  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  in  addition  to 
presenting  testimony  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation. Dr.  Westin  has  agreed  to  serve 
as  a  consultant  to  our  hearings  and  to 
give  us  the  benefits  of  his  considerable 
research  and  analysis  in  this  area  of  the 
law. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Domestic  Council  Committee  on  Right  to 
Privacy  chaired  by  the  Vice  President, 
Congress  now  has  additional  resources 
and  assistance  in  its  efforts  to  protect 
privacy,  and  we  look  forward  to  their 
cooperation  in  our  studies. 

Vice  President  Ford  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  present  a  statement  on 
June  19  which  will  be  delivered  by  the 
committee's  Executive  Director,  Mr. 
Philip  Buchan. 

Other  witnesses  with  special  knowl- 
edge in  this  area  oi  the  law  and  admin- 
istration will  include  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  sponsored  privacy  leg- 
islation, representatives  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  National  Leg- 
islative Conference,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  State  Information  Systems, 
Government  Management  Information 
Sciences,  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  Liberty 
Lobby,  public  administration  specialists, 
and  other  interested  organizations  and 
individuals. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  conducted  excellent  hearings  in 
March  of  this  year  on  criminal  justice 
data  bank  legislation,  in  1971  on  "Fed- 
eral Data  Banks.  Computers  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights."  and  in  1969  on  "Privacy, 
the  Census  and  Federal  Questionnaires." 
These  hearings  elicited  for  Congress  a 
wealth  of  information  about  public  com- 
plaints and  attitudes  concerning  the 
establishment  and  the  management  of 
Federal  programs  to  investigate  citizens 
in  order  to  store,  distribute,  and  ex- 
change information  about  them.  We 
found  that  some  of  these  programs  were 
none  of  the  business  of  the  Government 
and  infringed  totally  or  in  part  on  con- 
stitutional freedoms.  Other  programs 
were  meant  to  obtain  the  great  amount 
of  information  which  Congress  must 
have  to  legislate  wisely  and  which  the 
executive  branch  must  have  in  order 
to  administer  the  laws  properly.  In 
some  instances,  however,  it  was  charged 
that  lawful  programs  went  beyond  their 
purpose  in  scope,  and  in  some  cases,  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  control  permitted 
xmauthorized  access  to  this  Government 
information,  or  allowed  its  transfer  and 
distribution  to  unauthorized  persons  and 


those  who  had  no  need  for  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

It  is  a  rare  person  who  has  escaped 
the  quest  of  modern  government  for 
information.  Complaints  which  have 
come  to  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee and  to  Congress  over  the 
course  of  several  administrations  show 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  issue  which  ef- 
fects people  in  aU  walks  of  life.  The  com- 
plaints have  shown  that  despite  our  rev- 
erence for  the  constitutional  principles 
of  limited  Government  and  freedom  of 
the  individual.  Government  is  in  dan- 
ger of  tilting  the  scales  against  those 
concepts  by  means  of  its  information- 
gathering  tactics  and  its  technical  ca- 
pacity to  store  and  distribute  informa- 
tion. When  this  quite  natural  tendency 
of  Government  to  acquire  and  keep  and 
share  information  about  citizens  is  en- 
hanced by  computer  technology  and 
when  it  is  subjected  to  the  unrestrained 
motives  of  countless  political  adminis- 
trators, the  resulting  threat  to  individ- 
ual privacy  make  it  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  limited 
Government  on  behalf  of  freedom. 

The  complaints  show  that  many  Amer- 
icans are  more  concerned  than  ever  be- 
fore about  what  might  be  in  their  records 
because  Government  has  abused,  and 
may  abuse,  its  power  to  investigate  and 
store  information. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  transfer 
of  information  from  data  bank  to  data 
bank  and  black  list  to  black  list  because 
they  have  seen  instances  of  it. 

They  are  concerned  about  intrusi\e 
statistical  questionnaires  backed  by  the 
sanctions  of  criminal  law  or  the  threat 
of  it  because  they  have  been  subject  to 
these  practices  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  pending  legislation  represents  a 
partial  solution  to  these  concerns.  There 
are  alternatives  to  some  of  the  provisions. 
For  instance,  enforcement  of  the  act 
and  the  advisory  functions  which  are 
located  in  an  independent  privacy  board 
might  be  relocated  or  distributed  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  courts. 
Furthermore,  after  receiving  testimony 
the  committee  may  want  to  alter  the 
scope  of  the  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Percy  for 
his  interest  in  this  subject  and  his 
initiative  in  working  with  House  spon- 
sors to  bring  the  legislation  before  the 
(jovernment  Operations  Committee  in 
connection  with  its  oversight  of  the  use 
of  governmental  data  banks  and  com- 
puter technology,  and  its  monitoring  of 
surveillance  practices  throughout  gov- 
ernment which  may  threaten  freedom. 
I  hope  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
whose  members  and  staff  have  great 
expertise  in  this  area  of  the  law.  will 
result  in  enactment  of  the  basic  legisla- 
tive guarantees  which  are  needed  if 
America  is  to  face  up  to  the  computer 
age. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  pending 
bills  follow  patterns  and  raise  issues 
similar  to  those  in  criminal  justice  legis- 
lation, S.  2963  and  S.  2964,  which  I  have 
cosponsored  with  the  following  Senators 
who  include  members  of  the  Judiciary 
and  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees: Senators  Hruska,  Mathias,  Ken- 
nedy, Bayh,  Tunney,  Young,  Brooke, 
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Mansfield.  Robert  Byrd, 
Hugh    Scott,    Thurmond, 

GURNEY. 

We    welcome    suggestions 
ments  from  Members  of 
others  with  an  interest  in 
edge  about  these  matters, 
to   submit   statements    for 
should  communicate  with 
ment  Operations  Committee 
of  the  Dirksen  Office  Buildini 
ton.  D.  C.  20510,  telephone 

In    an    article    entitled 
Amendment — A  Living 
Computer  Age,"  from  volun  e 
Columbia  Human  Rights  R< 
I  have  described  some  of  the 
plaints  which  people  have 
the  Constitutional  Rights  ^_ 
and  to  Members  of  Congress 
tudes  and  program  of  gov 
threaten  the  privacy 
the  first  amendment.  At  the 
of  the  article,  there  is  ,_„„ 
part  legislative  program  ^o 
complaints,  part  of  which  is 
the  pending  legislation 
amples  of  questionable  data 
been  revealed,  many  of  them 
in  the  forthcoming  report 
committee's  comprehensive 
laws  and  rules  affecting  ind^^ 
vacy  in  Federal  data  banks 
puterized    information 
new    revelations    to 
serve  to  reaffirm  my  convictloi  i 
congressional  action  is  needed 
ment  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tides  be  printed  at  this 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Columbia  Human 

Volume  4,  No.  1  (1972 
The  First  Amendment;   A 

IN    THE    COMPUTEK 

(By  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr 

Sherwood    Anderson    wrote 
America  as  true  today  as  they 
third  decade  of  this  century : 

"America  ain't  cemented  and 
They're  stui  buUdlng  it.  ...  All  . 
13  to  look  at  It  and  listen  to  it 
stand  It  If  you  can.  Only  the 
ain't  Important  either;  the 
la  to  believe  In  it  even  if  you 
stand  It,  and  then  try  to  tell  It, 
Because   tomorrow   America  Is 
something    different,    something 
new  to  watch  and  listen  to  and 
stand;    and.  even   If   you  can't 
believe." 

Anyone    seeking    to    understi 
porary  America  must  deal  with 
experience  with  computer  te 
must  understand  that  It  has 
sentlal  tool  In  the  "cementing 
Ing"  of  our  nation.  They  must 
that  It  has  at  once  presented  oui 
greatest    hope    and    Its    greatest 
keeping   faith   with   our 
and  commitment  to  freedom 

the   fruits   of   a   rich    . 

under  a  democratic  constitution 

Throughout  oiu*  nation  the  . 
with  computer  technology  have 
great  national  resource  which 
course  of  our  economic  and 
More  Important,  Insofar  as  It 
else  of  governxnental  power  and 
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large  special  Interest  groups,  the  new  tech- 
nology may  help  determine  the  course  of 
freedom  and  human  rights  In  our  land. 

In  the  process,  I  believe  Americans  could 
find  wisdom  In  Sherwood  Anderson's  advice 
"to  believe"  In  America.  I  say  this  because, 
as  we  grasp  for  the  new  computer  technology 
and  seek  theories  of  systems  analysis  for  our 
social  problems,  Americans  may  tend  to  for- 
get to  look  to  their  own  history.  Some,  In 
their  haste  to  solve  today's  problems,  may 
fear  to  tran.slate  America's  promise  of  free- 
dom into  the  program  language  of  the  com- 
puter age. 

Those  whose  are  initiateU  Into  the  tech- 
nological mysteries  of  computer  hardware 
and  softwai-e  may  take  great  pride.  Through 
their  deeds  and  genius  they  have  helped 
people  go  to  the  moon,  produce  music,  create 
art,  conduct  off-track  betting,  run  railroads, 
and  administer  welfare  systems.  They  help 
maintain  our  national  defense  and  they  keep 
our  economy  running.  They  aid  In  catching 
criminals  and  they  establish  Instant  credit. 
They  locate  marriage-mates  for  people  and 
they  prejudge  elections  almost  before  the 
votes  are  cast. 

A  tape  storage  system  has  been  described 
which  wUl  make  It  possible  to  store  a  dossier 
on  every  living  person  in  the  United  States 
and  to  retrieve  any  one  of  them  in  a  maxi- 
mum of  28  seconds.  With  such  feats  to  their 
credit,  these  people  know  better  than  any- 
body that  in  the  application  of  their  knowl- 
edge, they  plan  a  major  role  in  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  our  society.  They  are 
responsible  for  bringing  to  our  nation  all  the 
wor.drous  blessing  of  computer  technology, 
especially  scientific  methods  of  processing 
Information. 

They  can  bend  these  machines  to  their  will 
and  make  them  perform  feats  undreamed  of 
ten  or  even  five  years  ago. 

They  have  a  special  understanding  of  the 
new  Information  flow  charts  for  the  vast  data 
systems  In  our  goveniment. 

They  bold  the  access  code  to  control  over 
the  technology  as  it  affects  the  Individual  In 
our  society. 

They  may  hold  the  key  to  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  which  is  the  promise 
of  our  constitution. 

With  this  body  of  knowledge,  therefore, 
they  bear  ^>eclal  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty  In  our  country.  That 
they  have  accepted  this  responsibility  Is  clear 
from  the  Privacy  themes  of  many  recent  con- 
ferences of  computer  professionals,  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  computer  users  In 
the  governmental  and  private  sectors. 

Their  power  is  not  limited  to  their  techni- 
cal expertise,  but  is  augmented  by  the  sheer 
numbers  In  the  computer-related  profes- 
sions. 

Advertisements  on  TV,  radio.  In  news- 
papers, and  even  on  buses  dally  remind  the 
public  of  the  Inducements  and  rewards  of 
a  career  In  computer  and  data  processing 
fields. 

In  the  Federal  Oovermnent,  their 
numbers  are  growing.  An  Inventory  of  auto- 
matic data  proceasmg  equipment  shows  that 
In  1952  there  were  probably  two  computers 
in  government.  In  1971,  there  were  6,961.= 

In  1960,  there  were  48,700  man-years  used 
In  federal  automated  data  processing  func- 
tions. This  Includes  systems  analysis  and  de- 
sign, programming,  equipment  selection  and 
operation,  key  punching,  equipment  main- 
tenance and  administrative  support.  In  1970, 
there  were  about  136,504  man-years  used  in 
direct  ADP  work. 

A  recent  illuminating  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  State  Information  Sys- 
tems shows  that  In  35  states  In  1971,  over 
twenty-four  and  a  half  thousand  people  were 
engaged  In  ADP.  Twenty-eight  states  to- 
gether spent  181  million  dollars  of  their 
budgets  on  such  personnel.' 

To  glance  through  their  professional  Jour- 
nals, newspapers  and  bulletins  each  month 
Is  to  be  constantly  amazed  at  the  breadth 


and  reach  of  the  theories  and  accomplish- 
ments.' It  also  deepens  a  layman's  wonder 
at  the  complex  language  which  sometimes 
defies   translation   Into   ordinary   English. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  general  pub- 
lic stands  In  superstitious  awe  of  the  skills 
and  knowledge,  the  machines  and  instru- 
ments, and  the  products  derived  and  trans- 
mitted by  them.  For  the  uninitiated,  the 
computer  print-out  bears  a  mystique  and  an 
aura  of  scientific  rationality  which  makes  It 
apfiear  infallible.  This  is  true  for  most  law- 
yers and  probably  for  most  people  In  politi- 
cal life. 

There  Is  a  theory  abroad  today  In  aca- 
demic circles  that  America  Is  divided  into 
two  worlds.  One  of  them  Is  the  world  of 
science  and  technology."  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who  are  part  of  a  technological  and  elec- 
tronic revolution.  In  the  other  world  are  said 
to  live  all  the  rest  of  the  people  whose  ideas 
and  values  are  based  on  an  earlier  age. 

In  accordance  with  their  theory,  some  have 
tried  to  stamp  the  scientist  with  motives  and 
values  different  from  those  of  other  Ameri- 
cans; with  goals  oriented  only  toward  effi- 
ciency or  shorn  of  compassion,  or,  alterna- 
tively, with  exclusive  ability  to  determine  so- 
cial priorities.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  anal- 
ysis, for  I  believe  there  is  a  yearning  In  every 
human  heart  for  liberty,  and  fc*'  the  freedom 
to  express  oneself  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  Despite  a  man's  commitment  to 
a  chosen  profession,  he  wants  the  freedom  to 
fulfill  himself  as  an  individual  and  to  use  his 
God-given  faculties  free  from  the  coercion  of 
government. 

So  I  do  not  believe  Americans  dwell  In  two 
worlds.  Regardless  of  our  origins,  I  believe 
we  share  a  common  heritage  and  a  common 
destiny  In  that  we  are  all  engaged  In  search- 
tug  for  freedom.  We  share,  according  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Constitution,  a  common 
vmderstandlng  that  the  best  protection  for 
that  freedom  rests  on  the  limitations  on  the 
power  of  government  and  on  the  division  of 
that  jMJwer. 

I  cannot  agree  with  such  an  analysis  for 
another  reason.  Since  the  Senate  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  began  Its  study 
of  coaiputers,  data  banks  and  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
computer  specialists,  systems  designers,  engi- 
neers, programmers,  professors  and  others 
In  the  scientific  community  which  prove 
that  despite,  and  perhaps  because  of  their 
professions,  they  share  the  same  concern 
about  Invasion  of  privacy  as  all  other  Amer- 
icans, the  same  apprehensions  about  excesses 
of  governmental  surveillance  and  Inquiries. 
Above  all,  they  realize,  perhaps  better  than 
others,  that  while  the  Information  technology 
they  deal  with  can  extend  the  Intellect  of 
man  for  the  betterment  of  society.  It  also 
extends  the  power  of  government  a  million- 
fold.' 

It  makes  It  possible  for  government  to  ad- 
minister more  efficiently  and  to  offer  vastly 
better  services  to  the  taxpayers. 

At  the  same  time.  It  extends  and  unifies 
official  power  to  make  Inquiries,  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  take  note  of  the 
thoughts,  habits  and  behavior  of  individuals. 
Of  course,  government  has  always  had  such 
power,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  to- 
day. Similarly,  men  possessing  the  power  of 
government  have  always  had  the  capacity  for 
bad  motives,  simple  errors  or  misguided  pur- 
pose. There  have  always  been  problems  with 
errors  in  the  manual  files.  Now,  computers 
may  broadcast  the  Image  of  these  errors 
throughtout  a  national  Information  system. 

What  the  electronic  revolution  has  done 
Is  to  magnify  any  adverse  affects  flowing 
from  these  Influences  on  the  life  of  the  In- 
dividual and  on  his  proper  enjoyment  of  the 
rights,  benefits  and  privileges  due  a  free 
man  In  a  free  society. 

I  reject  the  notion  of  division  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical values.  If  I  had  the  unhappy  and 
well-nlgh  Impossible  task  of  distinguishing 
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two  types  of  Americans,  I  believe  I  would  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  understand  the 
proper  limits  and  uses  of  governmental 
power  and  those  who  do  not. 

However  much  we  try  to  rationalize  deci- 
sions through  the  use  of  machines,  there 
is  one  factor  for  which  the  machine  can 
never  allow.  That  Is  the  Insatiable  curiosity 
of  government  to  know  everything  about 
those  It  governs.  Nor  can  it  predict  the  In- 
genuity applied  by  government  officials  to 
find  out  what  they  think  they  must  know 
to  achieve  their  ends. 

It  Is  this  curiosity,  combined  with  the 
technological  and  electronic  means  of  satis- 
fying It,  which  has  recently  intensified  gov- 
ernmental surveillance  and  official  inquiries 
that  I  believe  Infringe  on  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals. 

Congress  received  so  many  complaints 
about  unauthorized  government  data  banks 
and  Information  programs  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee undertook  a  survey  to  discover  what 
computerized  and  mechanized  data  banks 
goveniment  agencies  maintain  on  people,  es- 
pecially about  their  personal  habits,  atti- 
tudes, and  political  behavior.  We  have  also 
sought  to  learn  what  government-wide  or  na- 
tion-wide Information  systems  have  been  cre- 
ated by  Integrating  or  sharing  the  separate 
data  bases.  Through  our  questionnaire,  we 
have  sought  to  learn  what  laws  and  regu- 
lations govern  the  creation,  access  and  use  of 
the  major  data  banks  in   government.' 

The  replies  we  are  receiving  are  astound- 
ing, not  only  for  the  Information  they  are 
disclosing,  but  for  the  attitudes  displayed 
toward  the  right  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  know  what  Government  Is 
doing. 

In  some  cases,  the  departments  were 
willing  to  tell  the  Subcommittee  what  they 
were  doing,  but  classified  It  so  no  one  else 
could  know.'  In  one  case,  they  were  willing 
to  tell  all,  but  classified  the  legal  authority 
on  which  they  relied  for  their  Information 
power.' 

Some  reports  are  evasive  and  misleading. 
Some  agencies  take  the  attitude  that  the  In- 
formation belongs  to  them  and  that  the  last 
person  who  should  see  It  Is  the  individual 
whom  It  Is  about.'"  A  few  departments  and 
agencies  effectively  deny  the  Information  by 
not  responding  until  urged  to  do  so." 

They  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Army  cap- 
tain who  knew  Congress  was  Investigating 
the  Army  data  banks  and  Issued  a  directive 
stating: 

"The  Army  General  Counsel  has  re-em- 
phaslzed  the  long-standing  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government  .  .  .  that 
all  files,  records  and  Information  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Executive  Branch  Is  privileged 
and  Is  not  releasable  to  any  part  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  the  Government  without 
specific  direction  of  the  President. "»* 

So,  on  the  basis  of  this  study,  and  on  the 
withholdings  of  Information  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  the  Subcommittee  has  ex- 
perienced, "  I  have  concluded  that  the  claim 
of  the  Government  departments  to  their  own 
privacy  is  greatly  overstated.  The  truth  is 
that  they  have  too  much  privacy  In  some  of 
their  Information  activities.  They  may  cite 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  "  as  author- 
ity for  keeping  flies  secret  from  the  Individ- 
ual as  well  as  from  the  Congress.  They  then 
turn  around  and  cite  "Inherent  power""  or 
"housekeeping  authority""  ae  a  reason  for 
maintaining  data  banks  and  computerized 
files  on  certain  Individuals;  or  they  may  cite 
the  conclusions  of  Independent  Presidential 
factfinding  commissions." 

So  far  the  survey  results  show  a  very  wide- 
ranging  use  of  such  technology  to  process 
and  store  the  Information  and  to  exchange  It 
with  other  federal  agencies,  with  state  and 
local  governments  and,  sometimes,  with  pri- 
vate agencies. 
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Most  of  this  Is  done  In  connection  with  ad- 
ministration of  Government's  service  pro- 
grams. However,  a  number  of  these  data 
banks  and  Information  programs  may  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  largescale  blacklists. 
This  \B  so  because  they  may  encompass 
masses  of  Irrelevant,  outdated  or  even  In- 
correct Investigative  Information  based  on 
personalities,  behavior  and  beliefs.  Unwisely 
applied  or  loosely  supervised,  they  can  oper- 
ate to  deprive  a  person  of  some  basic  right. 

For  Instance,  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  response  "•  shows  that  the  FCC 
uses  computers  to  aid  it  in  keeping  track  of 
political  broadcast  time,  In  monitoring  and 
assigning  spectrums,  and  In  helping  It  make 
prompt  checks  on  people  who  apply  for 
licenses.  The  Commission  reported  that  it 
also  maintains  a  Check  List,  which  now  has 
about  10,900  names.  This  Check  List,  In  the 
form  of  a  computer  print-out.  Is  circulated 
to  the  various  Bureaus  within  the  Conunis- 
slon.  It  contains  the  names  and  addresses 
of  organizations  and  Individuals  whose  qual- 
ifications are  believed  to  require  close  ex- 
amination in  the  event  they  apply  for  a 
license.  A  name  may  be  put  on  the  list  by 
Commission  personnel  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, such  as  a  refusal  to  pay  an  outstand- 
ing forfeiture,  unlicensed  operation,  license 
suspension,  the  Issuance  of  a  bad  check  to 
the  Commission  or  stopping  payment  on  a 
fee  check  after  falling  a  Commission  exam- 
ination. 

In  addition,  this  list  Incorporates  the 
names  and  addresses  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations appearing  in  several  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice,  other 
Government  agencies,  and  Congressional 
committees.  For  example,  the  list  contains 
information  from  the  "FBI  Withhold  List," 
which  contains  the  names  of  Individuals  or 
organizations  which  are  allegedly  subver- 
sive, and  from  the  Department  of  Justice's 
"Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  List." 
which  contains  the  names  of  Individuals 
who  are  or  have  been  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion in  connection  with  activities  Identified 
with  organized  crime.  Also  Included  In  the 
list  are  names  obtained  from  other  Govern- 
ment sources,  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
According  to  the  Commission,  the  use  of  the 
data  arose  In  1964  because  during  the  course 
of  Senate  Hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  it  was  discovered  that  a  reputed 
racketeering  boss  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
held  a  Commission  license.  In  order  that  such 
licensing  not  take  place  In  the  future,  the 
Commission  established  liaison  with  the  re- 
sponsible divisions  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  be  kept  current  on  persons  who 
might  have  such  affiliations. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  maintains 
a  "security  file"  In  electrically  poweired  rotary 
cabinets  containing  2,120,000  Index  cards." 
According  to  the  Commission,  these  bear  lead 
Information  relating  to  possible  questions  of 
suitability  Involving  loyalty  and  subversive 
activity.  The  lead  Information  contained  In 
these  flies  has  been  developed  from  published 
hearings  of  Congressional  committees.  State 
legislative  committees,  public  investigative 
bodies,  reports  of  investigation,  publications 
of  subversive  organizations,  and  various 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This  file 
Is  not  new,  but  has  been  growing  since  World 
War  II. 

The  Commission  chairman  reported: 

"Investigative  and  Intelligence  officials  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  make  extensive  official 
use  of  the  file  through  their  requests  for 
searches  relating  to  Investigations  they  are 
conducting." 

In  another  "security  Investigations  Index" 
the  Commission  maintains  10,250,000  index 
cards  filed  alphabetically  covering  personnel 
investigations  made  by  the  CIvU  Service 
Commission  and  other  agencies  since  1939. 
Records  In  this  index  relate  to  Incumbents  of 


Federal  positions,  former  employees,  and 
applicants  on  whom  investigations  were 
made  or  are  in  process  of  being  made. 

Then,  the  Commission  keeps  an  "Inves- 
tigative file"  of  approximately  625,000  file 
folders  containing  reports  of  Investigation 
on  cases  Investigated  by  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  about  2.100.000  earlier  investiga- 
tive files  are  mai.italned  at  the  Washington 
National  Records  Center  In  security  storage. 
These  are  kept  to  avoid  duplication  of  in- 
vestigations or  for  updating  previous  in- 
vestigations. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment in  considering  automation  of  a  de- 
partmental system  which  would  Integrate 
records  now  Included  in  FHA's  Sponsor 
Identification  File,  Department  of  Justice's 
Organized  Crime  and  Rackets  F  lie.  and 
HUD'S  Adverse  Information  File-''  A  data  bank 
consisting  of  approximately  325,000  3x5  in- 
dex cards  has  been  prepared  covering  any  in- 
dividual or  firm  which  was  subject  of  or 
mentioned  prominently  In,  any  investigations 
dating  from  1954  to  the  present.  This  in- 
cludes all  FBI  investigations  of  housing  mat- 
ters as  well. 

In  the  area  of  law  enforcement,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  has  Installed  a  central  automated 
data  processing  Intelligence  network  which  is 
a  comprehensive  data  bank  of  suspect  in- 
formation available  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis 
to  Customs  t«rminals  throughout  the  coun- 
try.-' 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

"These  records  include  current  Information 
from  our  informer,  fugitive  and  suspect  lists 
that  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
Bureau's  history  as  an  enforcement  tool  and 
which  have  been  available  at  all  major  ports 
of  entry,  though  In  much  less  accessible  and 
unable  form.  With  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
the  Agency  Service's  Intelligence  activities, 
steady  growth  of  the  suspect  files  is  ex- 
pected." 

There  is  the  "Lookout  File"  of  the  Passport 
Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.-  This  computerized  file  Il- 
lustrates the  "good  neighbor"  policy  agencies 
observe  by  exchanging  Information  In  order 
to  keep  individuals  under  surveillance  for  in- 
telUgence  and  law  enforcement  purposes. 
Maintained  apart  from  the  twenty  million 
other  passport  files.  Its  basic  purpose  is  to 
assist  In  screening  passport  applicants  to 
make  certain  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  that  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
passports.  Requests  for  entry  into  this  sys- 
tem are  received  from  component  agencies 
of  the  Department,  from  other  government 
agencies,  or  in  the  limited  category  of  child 
custory,  from  an  Interested  parent  or  guard- 
ian. 

The  Department  assured  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  data  recorded  In  this  "Lookout  Pile" 
Is  not  disseminated.  Rather,  It  serves  as  a 
"flag"  which,  if  a  "hit"  or  suspect  Is  recorded. 
Is  furnished  to  the  original  source  of  the 
lookout  and  consists  of  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  fact  that  he  has  applied 
for  a  passport.  The  individual  Is  not  told 
that  he  Is  in  the  file  until  the  information 
Is  used  adversely  against  him.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  "he  is  fully  Informed  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  explain  or  rebut  the 
information  on  which  the  adverse  action  is 
based." 

Among  some  of  the  reasons  listed  for  peo- 
ple being  In  the  Lookout  File  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

If  the  individual's  actions  do  not  reflect  to 
the  credit  of  U.S.  abroad; 

If  he  is  wanted  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  In  connection  with  criminal  activity: 

If  a  court  order  restricting  travel  is  out- 
standing or  the  Individual  is  Involved  in  a 
custody  or  desertion  case; 

"If  he  is  a  known  or  suspected  Communist 
or  subversive; 

"If  he  \s  on  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Rackets  List  or  is  a  suspected  delinquent  In 
military  obligations." 
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The  Defense  Industrial  Seci 
OfBce   Is   preparing   to  c 
aies  on  over  one  and  a  half 
citizens  who  are  employees  of 
Ing  classified  contract  work 
Oovernment.-'J 

The  Federal    Deposit   Insuri 
tlon   mftintalns  information   _ 
associated  with  banks  insured 
or  who  have  been  associated 
in  the  pastr'  It  keeps  a  file 
of  individuals  gained  from 
other  public  sources  if  they  ^ 
ized  as  having  an  unsatlsfactor  j 
with  any  insured  bank  or  any    " 
bank.    This   also  includes   1 
plied  to  the  Corporation  by  _. 
tlve  or  regulatory  agencies  on 
nected  with  an  Insured  bank. 

The  Army   maintains   the   C ., 
vestlgative    Records    Repositoi  y 
which  contains  about  7,000,00C 
principally  to  security  and  _._ 
gations  of  former  and  presen 
the  Army,  civilian  employees 
of  private  contractors  doing 
the  Army.  The  other  services 
lar  investigative  files." 

There  is  a  Defense  Central 
vestlgation   operated   by   the 
entire  Defense  Department.  Thi 
signed  to  locate  any  security  oi 
vestlgative  file  for  any  Defens 
will    be    computerized    shortly 
identifying  data  such  as  name, 
and  social  security  number  or 
have    ever    been    the    subject 
tions." 

There   are   all    the   data   ban 
puters   in   the   Department   of 
Intelligence,    for    civil 
tlon;  for  "bad  checks  passers;" 
crime  surveillance:  and  for 
enforcement  cooperation 
puterized      National      Crime 
Center. 

On  the  basts  of  our 

plaints   reviewed   by   Congress," 
vlnced  that  people  throughout 
are    more    fearful    than    ever 
those   applications   of  compute 
and  scientific  information 
may    adversely    affect    their    . 
rights.  Furthermore,  my  study 
Etitutlon  convinces  me  that 
well  founded. 

First,  they  are  concerned 
computer   error   they   may  be 
fairness  and  due  process  of  law 
to   benefits   and  privileges  for 
have  applied. 

Secondly,  they  are  concerned 
access    and    violation    of 
personal     Information    which 
about  them  by  government  or 
These  are  actions  which  for 
dividual  or  for  entire  groups 
loss  of  the  ability  to  exercise 

of  happiness"  which  the 

dependence  declares  is  one  at 
able  rights  of  man. 

These  are  actions  which,  _ 
erroneous  reports,  may  limit  or 
son's  economic  prospects  and 
that  liberty  which  under  the  . 
amendments  government  may 
without  due  process  of  law. 

AEHZST    RZCORDS 

This  possibility  Is  Illustrated 
I  received  from  a  man  who 
feet  on  his  life  of  an  incident 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
tlon  with  a  locker  theft,  he  was 
police  station,  finger-printed, 
then  he  left,  cleared  of  charges. 
Involved  In  any  Incident  subsequ 
a  few  minor  traffic  Ttolatlons. 
years  In  the  armed  services 
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highest  security  clearances.  After  gaining 
employment  with  a  city  government,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  youthful  Incident  was,  15 
years  later,  part  of  an  FBI  file  and  dis- 
tributed to  employers  on  request.  He  was 
asked  to  explain  the  Incident  for  personnel 
records  and  to  state  why  he  withheld  the  in- 
formation. Although  he  was  unaware  of  the 
record,  he  believes  the  failure  to  list  the  Inci- 
dent was  a  factor  In  not  gaining  employment 
in  several  Instances,  and  he  was  told  he 
would  have  to  Institute  court  action  to  have 
the  record  expunged. 

The  problem  he  and  millions  of  others 
face  with  respect  to  their  records  is  Illus- 
trated by  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  last  year  restating  the  goal  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  "to  con- 
duct the  acquisition,  collection,  exchange, 
classification,  and  preservation  of  identifica- 
tion records  ...  on  a  mutually  beneficial 
basis."  »  Among  the  agencies  listed  as  eligible 
to  receive  and  supply  information  were  rail- 
road police,  banking  institutions  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a  young  man  who  was 
an  innocent  bystander  during  a  campus 
demonstration  was  arrest«d  by  police  and 
then  released.  Knowing  that  the  FBI  could 
distribute  such  records  to  employers,  he  hired 
a  lawyer  and  ^ent  large  sums  of  money  in  a 
suit  to  have  his  arrest  record  expunged.  The 
lawer  court  denied  his  request,  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  ruled  that,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  least,  arrest  records  should  be  ex- 
punged for  Innocent  bystanders  caught  up  in 
mass  police  arrests." 

In  another  case,  a  young  man  was  arrested 
on  probable  cause  and  fingerprinted  in  Cali- 
fornia. When  the  police  could  not  connect 
him  with  the  case,  he  was  released.  He  sought 
to  have  his  arrest  record  expunged,  or  alter- 
natively, to  have  strict  limitations  placed 
on  its  dissemination  to  prospective  employ- 
ers and  others  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  While  the  U.S.  District  Court 
denied  his  request  for  expungement,  it  did 
say  that  his  arrest  record  may  not  be  revealed 
to  prospective  employers  except  in  the  case 
of  any  Federal  agency  when  he  seeks  employ- 
ment with  that  agency.  However,  it  could 
be  dlstribated  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
Congress  later  restored  this  power  to  the 
FBI  temporarily  in  an  annual  appropriation 
bill. 

Judge  Gesell's  comments  in  this  case  of 
Menard  v.  MitcheW  are  significant  for  the 
issue  of  arrest  records,  but  also  for  the  Army's 
computer  surveillance  program  and  for  many 
other  goverrmient  intelligence  systems  now 
being  designed.  He  stated  that  whUe  "con- 
duct against  the  state  may  properly  subject 
an  Indlvldtial  to  limitations  upon  hla  future 
freedom  within  tolerant  limits,  acctisatlons 
not  proven,  charges  made  without  supporting 
evidence  when  tested  by  the  Judicial  process, 
ancient  or  Juvenile  transgressions  long  since 
expiated  by  responsible  conduct,  should  not 
be  indiscriminately  broadcast  under  govern- 
mental auspices."  He  also  said: 

"The  increasing  complexity  of  our  society 
and  technological  advances  which  facilitate 
massive  accumulation  and  ready  regurgita- 
tion of  farflung  data  have  presented  more 
problems  in  this  area,  certainly  problems  not 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. These  developments  emphasize  a  press- 
ing need  to  preserve  and  to  redefine  aspects 
of  the  right  of  privacy  to  Insure  the  basic 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  this  democracy. 

"A  heavy  burden  U  placed  on  all  branches 
of  Government  to  maintain  a  proper  equilib- 
rium between  the  acquisition  of  Information 
and  the  necessity  to  safeguard  privacy. 
Systematic  recordation  and  dissemination  of 
Information  about  Individual  citizens  in  a 
form  of  stirvelllance  and  control  which  may 
easily  inhibit  freedom  to  speak,  to  work,  and 
to  move  about  in  this  land.  If  InformaUon 
available  to  Government  Is  misused  to  pub- 
licize past  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Its  citizens 


the  pressures  for  conformity  will  be  irresisti- 
ble. Initiative  and  individuality  can  be  suffo- 
cated and  a  resulting  dullness  of  mind  and 
conduct  will  become  the  norm.  We  are  far 
from  having  reached  this  condition  today, 
but  stirely  history  teaches  that  inroads  are 
most  likely  to  occur  during  unsettled  times 
like  these  where  fear  or  the  passions  of  the 
moment  can  lead  to  excesses." 

There  are  many  similar  cases  pending 
throughout  the  states.  Present  laws  are  not 
sufficient  to  assure  that  an  individual  will  be 
Judged  on  his  merit  and  not  by  Inacurrate 
arrests  records  distributed  by  a  national 
law  enforcement  computer.*^ 

LAW   ENFORCEMENT   INTELLIGENCE   RECORDS 

Such  threats  to  privacy  and  liberty  arise 
with  special  force  in  the  area  of  intelligence 
records.  The  Subcommittee  study  reveals 
two  serious  problems  which  have  acquired 
national  urgency  through  the  Introduction 
of  computer  technology.  First,  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  InteUlgence  information  from 
improper  release  by  government  Itself,  and 
secondly,  the  problem  of  confining  Its  coUec- 
tlon  to  appropriate  areas  and  subjects. 

Government  has,  and  should  have,  power 
to  collect  Information,  even  raw,  unlverLfied 
intelligence  information,  in  fields  in  which 
government  has  a  lawful,  legitimate  interest 
But  this  great  power  imposes  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  no  one  is  given  access 
to  that  information,  except  the  Government 
itself  for  some  legitimate  purpose.  There 
could  never,  for  Instance,  be  Justification  for 
Government  to  disclose  intelligence  gathered 
about  citizens  pursuant  to  its  powers,  to 
other  citizens  for  their  own  personal  cw 
financial  aggrandizement.  Nor  should  Gov- 
ernment through  disclosure  of  confidential 
documents  aid  and  abet  the  writing  of 
sensational  articles  In  private  Journals 
operated  for  commercial  profit. 

Nevertheless,    the    Subcommittee   received 
testimony   and   evidence    about   two    cases, 
which  Illustrate  the  misuse  of  confidential 
Intelligence  information  for  such  purposes. 
One  involved  a  man  in  political  life,  the 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  Look  Magazine  purporting  to 
establish    that   he   associated    with   persons 
Involved    in    organized    crime.    When    the 
Mayor  sued  the  magazine  for  libel,  he  under- 
took through  subpoena  piower  to  learn  the 
basis  for  such  charges  and  where  and  how 
the  authors  obtained  their  information.  He 
learned  that  they  had  received  confidential 
Information  and  documents  from  intelligence 
data  banks.  The  information  came  from  files 
and    computer    printouts    of    a    number    of 
major  Federal,  state  and  local  government 
law    enforcement    agencies.    They    involved 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Office,  the  Federal 
Bureau   of   Investigation,   Internal   Revenue 
Service,   Federal   Bureau   of   Narcotics,   the 
Customs  Bureau,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service,  the  California  Criminal 
Identification  and  Investigation  Bureau,  the 
California  State  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department.  By  their  own  testimony  for 
the  case,  the  eutliors  of  the  article  admitted 
that  they  examlnecl,   obtained   or  borrowed 
originals  or  copies  of  such  law  enforcement 
records  containing  much  raw   unevaluated 
InteUlgence  Information  on  numerous  people 
including  the  names  of  three  U.S.  Presidents, 
the  state  Governor,  a  number  of  Senators, 
and  many  private  law-abiding  citizens,  not 
accused  of  any  crime.  These  documents  were 
obtainable  despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  stamped  "Confidential"  or — 

Property  of  U.S.  Government  For  official 
use  only.  May  not  be  disseminated  or  con- 
tents disclosed  without  perml  sion.  .  .  ." 

There  is  more  about  these  and  other  dis- 
closures in  the  hearing  reoo.  but  I  believe 
the  Mayor's  testimony  «  illustrates  many  of 
of  the  dangers  to  privacy  In  this  age  of  large 
investigative  networks  and  Instant  compu- 
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terized  dossiers.  It  also  illustrates  the  lack 
of  sufficient  criminal,  cl.  11,  or  administrative 
sanctions  agalns'  unwarranted  sharing  and 
disclosure  of  such  confidential  information. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  punitive  action  was 
taken  except  for  a  disciplinary  personnel  ac- 
tion filed  against  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  who  was  then  allowed 
to  retire. 

The  weakness  of  any  applicable  regulations 
is  demonstrated  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  that  Its 
current  disclosure  order  "would  not  cover  the 
release  of  collateral  Intelligence  information, 
information  contained  in  dead  flies,  or  in- 
formation on  nondefendants,  such  as  that 
disclosed  in  the  Alioto  testimony."  The  2  - 
reau  further  stated  that  under  the  provisions 
of  its  new  Agents  Manual  it  Is  only  a  "breach 
of  integrity"  to  make  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  files  which  are  restricted  to  official  use.^ 

MISI7SE     or     MIUTABT     INTELLIGENCE     RECOROS 

Another  case"  illustrates  how  the  Army's 
Investigative  intelligence  services  and  files 
were  put  to  private  use  to  obtain  the  dismis- 
sal of  an  employee  of  a  private  business.  In 
this  instance  an  Army  Intelligence  agent 
whose  routine  duties  involved  security  in- 
vestigations and  surveillance  for  the  Army's 
civil  disturbance  prevention  program  de- 
scribed to  the  Subcommittee  how  he  was 
ordered  by  his  superiors  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  bank  loan  records,  police 
and  court  records  of  the  private  citizen  and 
was  told  to  give  the  resulting  information 
to  the  employees  supervisor.  He  later  learned 
that  the  investigation  had  been  ordered  by 
a-  intelligence  officer  as  a  i>ersonal  favor  for 
an  official  of  the  company.  When  the  agent 
reported  this  to  his  sup'.riors,  he  was  told 
in  a  classified  letter  that  the  matter  involved 
"national  security."  A  year  later,  following 
his  separation  from  ^hc  service,  the  agent 
reported  the  incident  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Pentagon,  who  began  ar.  Investigation.  All  of 
his  allegations  were  confirn.ed  and  firm  disci- 
plinary actions  were  taken  against  the  guilty 
officers.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Army  Investigative  report,  who 
had  already  been  dismissed. 

These  cases  illustrate  the  concerns  over 
political  administrative  and  technical  prob- 
lems of  access,  confidentiality  and  purging 
of  erroneous  or  outdated  records  in  computer 
systems.  But  these  are  issues  which  have 
long  concerned  legislatures,  bar  associations 
and  others. 

The  major  reason  for  public  apprehension 
about  computer  technology  and  information 
sciences  is  the  use  of  them  to  acquire,  proc- 
ess, analyze  and  store  information  about 
activities  and  matters  which  are  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment. 

What  people  writing  to  Congress  fear  most 
is  the  uses  to  which  this  technology  may  be 
put  by  men  of  little  understanding  but 
great  zeal.  They  know  that,  applied  to  un- 
lawful or  unwise  programs,  computers  merely 
absorb  the  follies  and  foibles  of  misguided 
poUtically-minded  administrators. 

In  Federal  Government,  the  new  technol- 
ogy, combined  with  extended  Federal-state 
services  and  their  spin-off  information  sys- 
tems, have  produced  vast  numbers  of  in- 
vestigators, analysts,  and  programmers  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  people  and  society. 
With  the  zeal  of  dedicated  civil  servants, 
they  are  devoted  to  the  building  of  data 
bases  on  the  habits,  attitudes  and  beliefs  of 
law-abiding  citizens.  Much  of  what  they 
gather  is  trivial;  much  of  it  goes  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  government.  Some  of  it  is  shared 
extensively  and  often  unnecessarily  by  agen- 
cies who  are  cosaponents  of  these  large  in- 
formation systems. 

Pec^le  seeking  government  Jobs  In  some 
agencies  are  told  to  reply  to  personality  tests 
asking: 
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I  believe  there  Is  a  God. 

I  believe  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

I  believe  In  a  life  hereafter. 

I  am  very  religious  (more  than  most 
people ) . 

I  go  to  church  almost  every  week. 

I  am  very  strongly  attracted  by  members 
of  my  own  sex. 

I  love  my  father. 

My  sex  life  is  satisfactory. 

Once  in  a  while  I  feel  hate  toward  mem- 
bers of  my  family  whom  I  usually  love. 

I  wish  I  were  not  bothered  by  thoughts 
about  sex. 

When  the  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
these  practices,  government  officials  ex- 
plained that  there  was  no  right  or  wrong 
answer  to  the  questions,  that  the  responses 
were  coded  and  analyzed  by  the  computer." 

I  asked  whether  they  did  not  think  such 
Inquiries  violated  the  privacy  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's thought  about  matters  that  were 
none  of  the  business  of  government.  The  reply 
was  that  there  was  no  Supreme  Coiurt  deci- 
sion holding  that  people  who  apply  for  fed- 
eral employment  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  privacy. 

There  was  a  Civil  Service  program  telling 
employees  to  fill  out  computer  punch  cards 
stating  their  racial,  ethnic  or  national  origin 
along  with  their  social  security  number.** 
In  the  land  renowned  for  being  the  "melting 
pot"  of  the  world,  over  3  million  Individuals 
had  to  analyze  their  backgrounds  and  reduce 
them  to  one  of  four  squares  on  an  IBM  card. 
If  they  protested  that  these  matters  were 
none  of  the  business  of  government,  they 
were  blacklisted  in  their  offices  and  harassed 
with  computer-produced  orders  to  return  the 
completed  questionnaire.  The  resemblances 
between  this  program  and  those  of  totali- 
tarian governments  in  our  recent  history 
were  all  too  obvious. 

The  Census  Bureau  makes  more  use  of 
computer  technology  for  personal  Inquiries 
than  anyone.*  It  conducts  surveys  for  its  own 
uses  backed  by  the  criminal  and  civil  sanc- 
tions. One  of  these,  the  decennial  census, 
asked  people  such  questions  as: 

Marital  Status:  Now  married,  divorced, 
widowed,  separated,  never  married. 

(If  a  woman)  How  many  babies  have  you 
ever  had,  not  counting  stillbirths? 

Do  you  have  a  fltish  toilet? 

Have  you  been  married  more  than  once? 

Did  your  first  mairlage  end  because  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband? 

What  was  your  major  activity  5  years  ago? 

What  is  your  rent? 

What  is  your  monthly  electric  bill? 

Did  you  work  at  any  time  last  week? 

Do  you  have  a  dishwasher?  B\illt-ln  or 
portable? 

How  did  you  get  to  work  last  week?  (Driver, 
private  auto;  passenger,  private  auto;  sub- 
way: bus;  taxi;  walked  only;  other  means). 

How  many  bedrooms  do  you  have? 

Do  you  have  a  health  condition  or  dis- 
ability which  limits  the  amovmt  of  work  you 
can  do  at  a  Job? 

How  long  have  you  had  this  condition  or 
disability? 

Under  even  heavier  sanctions,  the  Census 
Bureau  puts  questionnaires  to  farmers,  law- 
yers, owners  of  businesses,  and  others,  se- 
lected at  random,  about  the  way  they  handle 
their  business  and  finances.** 

The  Census  Bureau  also  makes  surveys 
for  many  other  departments  and  agencies." 
For  example,  they  put  out  statistical  ques- 
tionnaires which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  wanted  to  send  to 
retired  people  asking: 

How  often  they  call  their  parents; 

What  they  spend  on  presents  for  grand- 
children; 

How  many  newspapers  and  magazines  they 
buy  a  month; 

If  they  wear  artificial  dentures; 

"Taking  things  all  together,  would  you 
say  you're  very  happy,  pretty  happy,  or  not 
too  happy  these  days?" 


And  many  other  questions  about  things 
on  which  government  has  no  business  de- 
manding answers. 

These  people  are  not  told  that  tbelr 
answers  are  voluntary,  but  are  harassed  to 
reply  and  are  given  the  impression  they  will 
be  penalized  if  they  do  not  answer." 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  in- 
quiring social  and  economic  data  that  are 
backed  by  the  psychological,  economic,  or 
penal  sanction  of  government.  Clearly.  Gov- 
ernment has  great  need  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation about  people  in  order  to  govern 
efficiently  and  administer  the  laws  well; 
similarly.  Congress  must  have  large  amounts 
of  meaningful  information  in  order  to  legis- 
late wisely. 

However,  I  believe  these  examples  of  gov- 
ernmental data  collection  Illustrate  my  con- 
tention that  the  First  Amendment  wraps 
up  the  principle  of  free  speech,  which  in- 
cludes the  right  to  speak  one's  thoughts 
and  opinions  as  well  as  the  right  to  be  free 
of  governmental  coercion  to  speak  them. 

There  are  other  examples  of  government 
programs  which,  well-meaning  in  purpose, 
are  fraught  with  danger  for  the  very  free- 
doms which  were  designed  to  make  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  all  Americans  free,  and 
which  work  to  keep  America  a  free  society. 
A  number  of  these  would  be  impractical.  If 
not  Impossible,  without  the  assistance  of 
computer  technology  and  scientific  data 
processing. 

It  is  those  First  Amendment  freedoms 
which  are  the  most  precious  rights  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  our  Constitution :  the  free- 
dom to  assemble  peaceably  with  others  and 
petition  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances: the  freedom  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  one's  own  conscience  free 
of  government  note-taking;  the  freedom  to 
think  one's  own  thoughts  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  pleasing  to  government  or 
not;  the  freedom  to  speak  what  one  believes 
whether  his  speech  is  pleasing  to  the  govern- 
ment or  not;  the  freedom  to  associate  with 
others  of  like  mind  to  further  ideas  or  poli- 
cies which  one  believes  beneficial  to  our 
country,  whether  such  association  is  pleas- 
ing to  government  or  not. 

THE    SECRET    SERVICE 

In  the  pursuit  of  its  programs  to  protect 
high  government  officials  from  barm  and 
federal  buildings  from  damage,*'  the  Secret 
Service  has  been  pressured  to  create  a  com- 
puterized data  bank.  Their  guidelines  for  In- 
clusion of  citizens  in  this  data  bank  re- 
quested much  legitimate  information  but 
also  called  for  Information  on  "professional 
gate  crashers;"  "civil  disturbances;"  "anti- 
American  or  antl-U.S.  Government  demon- 
strations in  the  United  States  or  overseas;" 
pertaining  to  a  threat,  plan,  or  attempt  by 
an  individual  or  group  to  "embarrass  per- 
sons protected  by  the  Secret  Service  or  any 
other  high  UJS.  Government  official  at  home 
or  abroad;"  "persons  who  insist  upon  i>er- 
sonally  contacting  high  government  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  redress  of  imaginary 
grievances:"  and  "information  on  any  per- 
son who  makes  oral  or  written  statements 
about  high  government  ofllcials  In  the  fol- 
lowing categories:  (1)  threatening  state- 
ments, (2)  irrational  statements,  and  (3) 
abusive  statements." 

Americans  have  always  been  proud  of  their 
First  Amendment  freedoms  which  enable 
them  to  speak  their  minds  about  the  short- 
comings of  their  elected  officials.  As  one  in 
political  Ufe,  I  have  myself  received  letters 
I  considered  abusive.  Similarly,  I  have  ut- 
tered words  which  others  have  deemed 
abusive.  While  I  am  not  a  "professional  gate 
crasher,"  I  am  a  malcontent  on  many  Issues. 
I  have  written  the  President  and  other  high 
government  officials  complaining  of  griev- 
ances which  some  may  consider  Imaginary; 
and  on  occasion,  I  may  also  have  "embar- 
rassed" high  government  officials. 
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Army  was  given  the  power  to  create  an  In- 
formation system  of  data  banks  and  com- 
puter programs  which  threatened  to  erode 
these  restrictions  on  governmental  power."' 

Allegedly,  for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
and  preventing  civil  disturbances  which 
might  develop  beyond  the  control  of  state 
and  local  officials.  Army  agents  were  sent 
throughout  the  country  to  keep  surveillance 
over  the  way  the  civilian  population  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  about  government 
policies.  In  churches,  on  campuses,  in  class- 
rooms, in  public  meetings,  they  toolt  notes, 
tape-recorded,  and  photographed  people  who 
dissented  in  thought,  word  or  deed.  This  in- 
cluded clergymen,  editors,  public  officials,  and 
anyone  who  sympathized  with  the  dissenters. 

With  very  few,  If  any,  directives  ■'  to  guide 
their  activities,  they  monitored  the  member- 
ship and  policies  of  peaceful  organizations 
who  were  concerned  with  the  war  in  South- 
esist  Asia,  the  draft,  racial  and  labor  prob- 
lems, and  community  welfare.  Out  of  this 
surveillance  the  Army  created  blacklists  of 
organizations  and  personalities  which  were 
circulated  to  many  federal,  state  and  local 
agencies,  who  were  all  requested  to  supple- 
ment the  data  provided.  Not  only  descrip- 
tions of  the  contents  of  sjjeeches  and  politi- 
cal comments  were  included,  but  Irrelevant 
entries  about  personal  finances,  such  as  the 
fact  that  a  militant  leader's  credit  card  was 
withdrawn.  In  some  cases,  a  psychiatric  diag- 
nosis taken  from  Army  or  other  medical  rec- 
ords was  included. 

This  Information  on  individuals  was  pro- 
grammed into  at  least  four  computers  ac- 
coiding  to  their  political  beliefs,  or  their 
memberships,  or  their  geographic  residence.^ 

The  Army  did  not  Just  collect  and  share 
this  information.  Analysts  were  assigned  the 
task  of  evaluating  and  labeling  these  people 
on  the  basis  of  reports  on  their  attitudes, 
remarks  and  activities.  They  were  then  coded 
for  entry  into  computers  or  microfilm  data 
banks.-'^ 

The  Army  attempts  to  Justify  its  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  by  asserting  that  It  was  col- 
lecting Information  to  enable  the  President 
to  predict  when  and  where  civilians  might 
engage  in  domestic  violence,  and  that  the 
President  was  empowered  to  assign  this  task 
to  it  by  the  statutes  conferring  upon  him 
the  power  to  use  the  armed  forces  to  sup- 
press domestic  violence. 

I  challenge  the  validity  of  this  assertion. 

Under  our  system,  the  power  to  investigate 
to  determine  whether  civilians  are  about  to 
violate  federal  laws  is  committed  to  federal 
civil  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI;  and  the 
power  to  investigate  to  determine  whether 
civilians  are  about  to  violate  state  laws  18 
reposed  in  state  law  enforcement  officers. 

If  President  Johnson  believed  he  ought  to 
have  had  Information  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
dict when  and  where  civilians  might  engage 
In  future  domestic  violence,  he  ought  to  have 
called  upon  the  FBI  or  appropriate  state  law 
enforcement  officers  for  the  Information. 

He  had  no  power  to  convert  the  Army  Into 
a  detective  force  and  require  it  to  spy  on 
civilians. 

This  conclusion  Is  made  plain  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  every  act  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  subject.  Sections  331,  332.  333  and  334 
of  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  cer- 
tainly did  not  confer  any  such  power  on  the 
President.  These  statutes  merely  authorized 
him  to  use  the  armed  forces  to  suppress 
domestic  violence  of  the  high  degree  specified 
In  them,  and  conditioned  their  use  for  that 
purpose  upon  his  Issuing  a  proclamation  Im- 
mediately ordering  the  offenders  "to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  abodes  within 
a  limited  time." 

The  only  other  statute  relevant  to  the 
subject  is  section  1385  of  Title  18  of  the 
Code,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  s^py  part  of 
the  Army  or  Alp  Force  "as  a  poes*  comltatua 
or  otherwise  to  execute  the  law  .  .  .  except  in 


cases  and  \inder  circumstances  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  Act  of 
Congress." 

The  legislative  history  of  this  statute  is 
fully  revealed  in  the  opinion  of  United  States 
District  Judge  Dooling  in  Wrynn  v.  United 
States,  200  P.  Supp.  457  (E  D.N.Y.  1961). 
When  the  words  of  this  statute  are  read  In 
the  light  of  Its  legislative  history,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  statute  is  not  limited  by  the 
expression  "as  a  posse  comltatus  or  other- 
wise," but  operates  as  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  the  Army  to  execute  the  laws 
without  reference  to  whether  it  is  employed 
as  a  posse  comitatus  or  as  a  portion  of  the 
Army.  Indeed,  the  statute  embodies  "the  m- 
herited  antipathy  of  the  American  to  the 
use  of  troops  for  civil  purposes."  [200  P. 
Supp.  at  465). 

President  Johnson's  use  of  the  troops  to 
spy  on  civilians,  to  build  data  banks  and 
create  computerized  Information  systems, 
discloses  that  relevance  of  this  statute  to  our 
day  Is  sadly  clear.  Since  neither  the  Consti- 
tution nor  any  Act  of  Congi-css  expressly,  or 
impliedly,  authorized  such  use,  the  Presi- 
dent was  forbidden  by  section  1385  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  use  the  Army 
to  spy  on  civilians. 

The  Army's  spying  violated  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  of  the  civilians  who  became 
aware  that  they  or  the  groups  to  which  they 
belonged  had  been  placed  under  surveillance. 
This  is  so  because  it  undoubtedly  stlfied 
their  willingness  to  exercise  their  freedom  of 
speech,  association  and  assembly." 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  logic  and 
truLh  of  this  statement,  it  can  be  drawn 
from  such  testimony  as  the  Subcommittee 
received  from  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner  who  com- 
mented: 

'Many,  many  students  are  afraid  to  par- 
ticipa'^e  in  political  activities  of  various  kinds 
which  might  attract  them  because  of  their 
concern  about  the  consequences  of  having 
a  record  of  such  actlvltes  in  a  central  file. 
They  fear  that  at  some  future  date,  It  might 
possibly  cost  them  a  Job  or  at  least  make 
their  clearance  for  a  Job  more  difficult  to 
obtain."  " 

The  Subcommittee  has  heard  no  testimony 
yet  that  the  Army's  information  program 
was  useful  to  anyone.  The  only  result  of  the 
testimony  by  the  Defense  Department  was  to 
confirm  my  belief  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  under  the  laws,  the  Army  bad  no 
business  engaging  in  such  data-gathering 
and  that  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the  sur- 
veiilaace  was  so  broad  as  to  be  Irrelevant  to 
the  purpose. 

Congress  has  still  to  discover  the  complete 
truth  about  these  Army  computers.  Appar- 
ently, even  officials  responsible  for  Intelli- 
gence did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
computers  for  implementing  the  program. 
The  Subcommittee  has  repeatedly  requested 
the  testimony  of  the  Army  Generals  who 
would  be  most  knowledgeable  about  the  com- 
puters and  what  they  contained.  We  have 
lust  as  repeatedly  been  denied  their  testi- 
mony as  well  as  delivery  and  declassification 
of  pertinent  documents  demonstrating  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  program.'^'  The 
Army  said  it  would  cut  back  on  the  data- 
gathering  on  lawabldlng  citizens  and  would 
defer  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  So  I 
asked  the  Justice  Department  offlcisUs  how 
many  computers  that  Department  had  con- 
taining information  on  people  who  lawfully 
exercised  their  First  Amendment  free- 
doms." " 

I  had  seen  newspaper  articles  quoting  the 
director  of  the  Justice  Department's  Inter- 
dl visional  Information  Unit.  He  said  there 
that  the  computer's  list  of  thousands  of 
names  is  not  a  register  of  "good  guys"  or 
"bad  guys."  "It  Is  simply  a  list  of  who  par- 
ticipated in  demonstiratlons,  rallies  and  the 
like."  This  would  Include  non-violent  peo- 
ple as  well  as  violent,  he  said."  On  the  basis 
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of  these  reports,  I  asked  for  the  testimony  of 
this  ofDclal,  but  for  some  strange  reason, 
he  could  not  be  located. 

Despite  questioning  during  the  hearings 
and  correspondence  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, we  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
an  accurate  description  of  the  use  of  Justice 
Department  computers  for  collecting,  proc- 
essing and  analyzing  information  on  lawful 
First  Amendment  activities  of  citizens.  Nor 
have  we  been  able  to  ascertain  or  obtain  the 
standards  followed  by  the  Department  In  de- 
ciding what  Individuals  should  be  the  sub- 
jects m  such  files,  or  how  they  should  be 
excluded  from  such  files. 

LEGISLATIVE    RE^nHJIES 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
need  for  new  laws  granting  access  to  Indi- 
vidual records.  I  believe  a  person  should  have 
the  chance  to  expunge,  update  and  correct 
his  records.  With  the  advent  of  systematic 
record-keeping,  a  man  needs  the  chance 
which  a  businessman  has  to  go  Into  economic 
bankruptcy  and  obtain  a  discharge  from  his 
past. 

I  believe,  however,  that  we  must  go  beyond 
that  relationship  between  the  Individual  and 
his  records.  We  must  act  to  restore  a  healthy 
balance  to  the  relationship  between  the  citi- 
zen and  his  government,  and  necessarily  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch. 
Mere  access  to  and  knowledge  of  his  individ- 
ual file  Is  not  enough.  Remedial  action  must 
be  addressed  to  the  curbing  of  the  power  of 
government  over  the  individual  and  to  re- 
stricting its  power  to  deny  information  about 
government  programs.  The  claim  to  an  in- 
herent power  to  monitor.  Investigate  and 
compile  dossiers  on  law-abiding  citizens  on 
the  off-chance  that  they  might  need  to  be 
investigated  for  a  legitimate  governmental 
purpose  at  some  time  in  the  future  must  also 
be  opposed. 

As  a  result  of  the  Subcommittee's  experi- 
ence in  playing  hide-and-go-seek  with  the 
Federal  Government's  computers  and  with 
the  people  who  plan  and  supervise  them,  I 
am  convinced  these  computers  have  too  much 
privacy  today.  The  Congress,  the  press  and 
the  public  should  have  available  an  habeas 
corpus  action  for  entire  computer  systems 
and  programs  themselves.  No  department 
should  be  able  to  hide  such  broad-based  data 
programs  and  information  systems.  If  they 
are  lawful,  the  American  people  then  have  a 
right  to  full  knowledge  about  the  operation 
of  their  government.  If  they  are  not  lawful 
and  relevant  for  some  purpose,  they  should 
be  exposed  for  what  they  a^e — attempts  to 
intimidate  citizens  Into  silence  and  con- 
formity. 

First,  we  need  to  devise  some  Judicial 
remedy  for  confronting  and  testing  the 
nature,  purpose,  legality  and  constitution- 
ality of  governmental  data  banks  and  large- 
scale  intelligence  information  systems  which 
by  their  very  existence  may  threaten  the 
quality  of  our  First  Amendment  freedoms  or 
whose  contents  may  affect  economic  pros- 
pects, reputations  or  rights.  Now  pending 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Is 
Just  such  a  challenge  to  the  Army  surveil- 
lance program  and  the  military  data  banks, 
including  at  least  four  computer  systems  for 
storing  and  processing  Information  on  Amer- 
icans across  the  land.  [Tatum  v.  Laird,  no. 
71-288  (1971)  (argued  March  27,  1972)  ].  The 
lower  court  has  denied  standing  to  sue  to 
plaintiffs  who  were  subjects  of  surveillance 
and  computer  dossiers  on  grounds  that  they 
have  not  shown  injury.  144  F.2d  947  (D.C. 
Clr.  1971)1. 

Congress  must  strengthen  and  enforce  re- 
porting requirements  for  computer  systems. 
Not  even  in  the  audit  of  computers  which 
the  present  law  requires  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  conduct  each  year  is  it 
possible  for  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  pub- 
lic to  get  minimum  Information  about  all  of 
the  management  uses  of  computers  in 
government. 


Secondly,  I  believe  we  mus-  devise  legal 
means  of  assuring  the  reporting  of  large 
government  data  banks  to  a  central  office 
established  independently  of  the  executive 
branch.  This  would  require  the  filing  of 
policy  statements  describing  exactly  what 
agencies  feed  a  particular  Information  sys- 
tem and  who  would  receive  or  access  data 
routinely  frc«n  a  particular  data  bank.  These 
policy  statements  should  be  public  records. 
In  this  way,  people  would  have  due  notice 
of  possible  sharing  of  information  by  other 
agencies  or  state  or  local  governments. 

Thirdly,  out  of  these  directives,  a  graphic 
national  information-flow  chart  would  be 
designed  and  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection. An  Individual  concerned  about  his 
record  could  then  go  to  the  respective  agen- 
cies and  exercise  his  rights  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Law  to  Inspect  his  files. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  need  to  fully  implement 
the  principle  of  open  government  Unplicit  in 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Law  by  reducing 
the  number  of  exemptions  In  it  which  the 
Executive  Branch  may  use  to  deny  or  with- 
hold information.  This  would  make  the  Ju- 
dicial remedies  it  contains  more  meaningful. 

PUfth,  I  believe  there  must  be  established 
a  new  independent  agency  for  setting  and 
enforcing  strict  standards  in  software  and 
hardware  for  the  assurance  of  security,  con- 
fidentiality and  privacy  of  records.  These 
would  be  applied  to  all  phases  of  gathering, 
processing  and  transmitting  information 
atwut  people  by  government  computer  sys- 
tems. This  would  include  such  problems  as 
interception  of  electronic  transmissions  and 
tapping  of  systems. 

Sixth,  Congress  must  enact  specific  prohi- 
bitions on  unconstitutional  or  unwise  prac- 
tices which  unfairly  augment  government's 
power  to  invade  individual  privacy.  Elxamples 
of  such  legislation  would  be :  ( 1 )  a  ban  on 
use  of  military  resources  to  conduct  imwar- 
ranted  surveillance  over  clvUlans  and  to  cre- 
ate and  share  data  banks  on  them,  and  (2)  a 
ban  on  unconstitutional  means  of  coercing 
citizens  Into  revealing  personal  information 
about  themselves.*  Such  a  bill  is  S.  2156 
which  would  prohibit  requirements  on  ap- 
plicants and  employees  to  submit  to  He  de- 
tectors in  order  to  work."  Another  bill  Is 
S.  1438,  designed  to  protect  federal  em- 
ployees and  applicants  from  unwarranted  de- 
mands for  information  about  such  matters 
as  their  race,  national  origin,  religious  be- 
liefs and  practices,  sexual  attitudes  and  con- 
duct, and  personal  family  relationships."" 
Another  necessary  protection  would  be  a  pro- 
hibition on  distribution  of  arrest  records  to 
private  companies  and  severe  restrictions  on 
their  availability  within  government." 

Seventh,  is  the  need  for  America  to  take  a 
stand  on  whether  or  not  every  person  is  to 
be  numbered  from  cradle  to  grave,  and  if  sa 
whether  or  not  that  number  is  to  be  the 
social  security  number.  Until  now,  the  idea 
of  a  universal  standard  identifier  has  been 
merely  discussed  in  philosophical  terms,  but 
the  need  to  reduce  people  to  digits  for  the 
computer  age  has  prompted  wide  govern- 
ment use  of  the  number  for  identifying  in- 
dividuals in  government  files.  Private  indus- 
tries, businesses  and  organizations  have  fol- 
lowed suit  to  the  dismay  of  many  people  who 
have  registered  strong  complaints  against 
this  practice  with  the  Subcommittee.  They 
were  supported  by  the  findings  of  a  Social 
Security  Task  Force  which  reported  in  1971 
that: 

"The  increasing  universality  of  the  Social 
Security  Number  in  computer  data  collec- 
tion and  exchange  presents  both  substantial 
benefits  and  potential  dangers  to  society; 
and  that  In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits 
and  minimize  the  dangers,  there  needs  to  be 
developed  a  national  i>ollcy  on  computer 
data  exchange  and  personal  identification  in 
America,  including  a  consideration  of  what 
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safeguards  are  needed  to  protect  individuals' 
rights  of  privacy  and  due  process."  ■ 

In  outlining  the  areas  in  which  state  legis- 
latures and  the  Congress  must  make  impor- 
tant Judgments,  this  Task  Force  stated: 

"Etefinlng  the  proper  role  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Number  in  society  requires  that  broad 
«x!ial  judgments  be  made  first  about  the 
desirability  of  large-scale  computer  record- 
keeping in  various  settings;  second,  about 
the  kinds  of  data  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  record  about  individuals  within  a  given 
setting;  third,  about  the  safeguards  needed 
to  insure  that  the  computer  is  being  used 
within  a  given  setting  in  ways  that  protect 
fundamental  human  rights;  and  fourth, 
about  the  desirability  of  any  kind  of  uni- 
versal Identification  system  in  terms  of  Its 
psychological  impact  on  the  individual  citi- 
zen."" 

SUMMAET 

From  the  Subcommittee  study  of  privacy 
and  government  data  banks  one  conclusion 
is  undeniable.  This  is  that  the  extensive  use 
of  computerized  systems  to  classify  and  ana- 
lyze men's  thoughts,  speech,  attitudes,  and 
lawful  First  Amendment  behavior  raises  seri- 
ous questions  of  denial  of  substantive  due 
process  to  our  entire  society.  To  try  to  con- 
dense the  truth  about  what  men  believe  and 
why  they  believe  is  a  futile  exercise  which 
can  lead  to  that  tyranny  over  the  mind 
against  which  Thomas  Jefferson  swore  eter- 
nal hostility.  Without  grave  dangers  to  our 
constitutional  system,  we  cannot  permit 
government  to  reduce  the  realities  of  our  po- 
litical life  and  the  healthy  traffic  in  our 
marketplace  of  Ideas  to  marks  on  magnetic 
tapes  and  data  on  a  microfilm. 

Professor  Robert  Boguslaw  »  eloquently  de- 
scribed the  dangers  posed  by  this  "technol- 
og>-screened  power"  when  he  WTOte  that 
"the  specification  of  future  and  current  sys- 
tem states  within  this  orientation  charac- 
teristically requires  an  Insistence  upon  a  uni- 
formity of  perspective,  a  standardization  of 
language,  and  a  consensus  of  values  that  is 
characteristic  of  highly  authoritarian  social 
structures.  Nonconforming  perspectives,  lan- 
guage, and  values  can  be  and,  indeed,  must 
be  excluded  as  system  elements." 

He  further  points  out  certain  engineering 
truths  and  certain  human  truths  which  face 
every  politician,  administrator,  analyst  and 
programmer  who  tries  to  use  computers  to 
convey  either  more  or  less  than  the  straight 
facts  about  people.  First  is  the  truth  that 
the  strength  of  high-speed  computers  Is  pre- 
cisely in  their  capacity  to  process  binary 
choice  data  rapidly.  But  to  process  these 
data,  the  world  of  reality  must  at  some  point 
In  time  be  reduced  to  binary  form.  Second 
is  the  truth  "that  the  range  of  possibilities 
Is  ultimately  set  by  the  circuitry  of  the  com- 
puter, which  places  finite  limits  on  alterna- 
tives for  data  storage  and  processing."  Third 
is  the  truth  "that  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage used  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
puter restricts  alternatives."  Then  there  Is 
the  truth  "that  the  programmer  himself, 
through  the  specific  sets  of  data  he  uses  in 
his  solution  to  a  programming  problem  and 
the  specific  techniques  he  uses  for  his  solu- 
tion, places  a  final  set  of  restrictions  on  ac- 
tion alternatives  available  within  a  com- 
puter-based system." 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  computer  pro- 
grammers, the  designers  of  computer  equip- 
ment, and  the  developers  of  computer  lan- 
guages possess  power  in  our  society. 

These  limitations  of  men  as  well  as  ma- 
chines are  what  I  remembered  as  I  listened 
to  the  young  Army  analyst  describing  his 
assignment  to  condense  truth  for  the  Army 
data  systems  by  assigning  numbers  to  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  their  speech  and 
thoughts."" 

On  the  shoulders  of  technology  experts 
who  are  aware  citizens  rests  the  responsibil- 
ity for  guiding  those  politicians  who  seek 
computer-based  solutions  to  political  prob- 
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lems.  At  this  point  In  our 
than  anyone,  realize  that 
only  those  values  which   are 
programmed  into  them. 
If  the  attitude  of  the 
tion  Is  any  Indication,  Gov 
increasing   use   of   computer 
pursuit  of  its  current  claim 
power  to  Investigate  lawful  a( 
label  people  on  the  basis  of 
Municipal,   state  and  federal 
tinue  to  plan,  devise  and 
systems  for  many  purposes 
those  people  involved  in 
ogy  to  make  known  the 
linUtations  of   the  machineo 
alternatives  for  what  is  pro; 
political  managers  ignore  or 
responsibility   to   assure   the 
due  process  of  law,  they  may 
say  over  the   constitutional 

What  they  say  may  not  b« 
those  who  use  their  services, 
ernment  departments.  But  I 
that    when    they    advise    on 
power   of   government,   they 
law — the  Constitution. 

The  technological  forces  w 
quality  of  our  freedoms  come 
and    under    strange 
dreamers    who    would    decry 
the    computer    as    casting 
shadow  across  an  idyllic  land 
osophlcal  rejection  or  fear  of 
tricate   of   machines,   they 
spark    of    divinity    which    is 
man's  mind:  they  would  rejedt 
of  civilization  Itself.  So  then 
to  condemn  out  of  hand  everj 
application  of  computers  to 
formation   processing   or    to 

Our  society  has  much  to 
puter  technology.  To  assure 
lltical    misuse,   however,   we 
restricting    the    power    of 
implementing  constitutional 
need  Increased  politicail 
dependent  nature  by 
who  understand  the  machine 
terns  they  constitute. 

We  do  not,  as  some  suggest, 
stitutlonal  amendments  to 
problems.  The  words  of  the 
ments  will  do.  because  they 
tlonal  concepts  of  personal 
believe  they  can  encompass 
Jeopardizes  that  freedom. 

As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 

"A  word  is  not  a  crystal, 
unchanged;  it  is  the  skin  of  a 
and  may  vary  greatly  in  colo 
according  to  the  circumstance 
In  which  It  is  used. 

I  believe  that  Americans  wll 
harder   than  ever  before   in 
that  the  First  Amendment 
thought  in  this  computer  age 

Otherwise,  we  may  find  the 
our  society  represented  not  by 
but  by  one  digit. 

And  that  will  be  "zero." 

Otherwise,  America  may  losi 
reputation  as  "the  land  ol 
Chance." 

FOOTNOTES 
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digital       electronic 
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tions with  more  than  one  central  processing 
unit.  This  report  responds  to  requirements 
of  P.L.  No.  89-308,  Stat.  (Oct.  30,  1965)  and 
S.  Doc.  No.  16  (loisS),  Report  to  thx  Presi- 
dent ON  THE  Management  op  Atjtomatic 
Data  Processing  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

'  1970  NASIS  Report,  Information  Sys- 
tems Technology  in  State  Government 
at  18,  developed  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  National  Association  for  State  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments. 

<  See  generally  Computerworld  (a  weekly 
periodical  servicing  the  computer  commu- 
nity) :  Datamation:  Data  M.an.\gemewt;  and 
Business  Automation. 

^  See,  e.g.,  Brzezlnksi,  Between  Two  Ages, 
America's  Role  In  the  Technotronic  Era,  al- 
though all  authors  do  not  engage  In  such- 
distinctions    with    the    same    Judgments    or 
purposes. 

"  Hearings  on  Federal  Data  Banks,  Compu- 
ters and  the  Bill  of  Rights  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  92d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  |Feb.  23  25  and  Mar.  2-*.  9-11,  15  and 
17  (1971)1  Iherelnafter  cited  as  as  1971 
Hearings.]  Testimony  of  Robert  Bigelow,  at- 
torney, describing  concern  of  professional 
computer  organizations  and  press,  id.  at  680: 
Bibliography,  lists  of  public  discussions  on 
privacy  and  computers  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  id.  at  692  et  seq.:  Testimony  of 
professor  Caxton  Foster,  University  of  Mass., 
Department  of  Computer  and  Information 
Sciences,  id.  at  707. 

"  For  a  sample  of  questionnaire  sent  tc  nil 
agencies  and  departments  \;(-lth  slight  alter- 
ations, see  Letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird,  July  20,  1970  1971  Hearings 
at  1182,  and  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
June  9,  1970.  Id.  at  1212. 

''  See,  eg..  State  Department  response  to 
questionnaire,  concerning  Its  "Lookout  File." 
See  Letter  of  Sept.  9,  1970  to  Subcommittee 
Chairman  from  Assistant  Secretary  ol  De- 
fense Robert  Moot,  and  list  of  classified  en- 
closures. 1971  Hearings  at  1186. 

"  Navy  Department  response,  Aug.  13,  1970, 
citing  a  Roosevelt  Executive  memorandum 
assigning  responsibilities  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Id.  at  1201. 

'"^  Department  of  Transportation  response. 
Testimony  of  Secretary  Volpe.  Id.  at  720. 
Many  otjier  agencies  will  inform  the  individ- 
ual of  the  general  contents  of  his  file.  If  he 
is  denied  some  right,  benefit  or  privilege  and 
regulations  permit  a  hearing  or  right  of  con- 
frontation or  cross-examination — but  not 
before. 

"  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  series  of  letters  over  a  two  year 
period  on  file  with  Subcommittee,  and  as  of 
March,  1972,  no  response  has  been  received 
containing  substantive  answers. 

^  Directive,  ICGP-G-S3,  Jan.  9,  1971,  Re- 
lease of  Official  Information  to  Legislative 
Branch  of  Government.  1971  Hearings,  at 
1179. 

^•'  Ervln,  Secrecy  in  a  Free  Society,  213  Na- 
tion 454  (1971).  See  generally  Hearings  on 
Executive  Privilege  Before  the  Suhcomm.  on 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1971). 
Testimony  by  Senator  Tunney  at  381  and 
William  Rehnqulst  at  420. 

"5U.S.C.  5  552  (1970). 

■-See,  e.g.,  1971  Hearings,  at  375,  431,  385. 
Testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Froehlke.  Id.  at  602,  599;  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Rehnqulst,  note  13, 
supra. 

"See,  e.g..  Justice  Department  response  to 
Subcommittee  questionnaire. 

1'  For  Defense  Department  reliance  on  the 
findings  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  (Kemer  Commission) , 
see  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Froehlke,  1971  Hearings,  at  379;  noting 
the  Commission's  finding  that  the  "absence 


of  accurate  Information,  both  before  and 
durmg  disorder,  has  created  special  control 
problems  for  police,"  and  the  recommenda- 
tion that  "Federal-State  planning  should  en- 
sure that  Federal  troops  are  prepared  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  cities.  .  .  ." 

The  Department  also  cited  a  report  filed 
by  Cyrus  Vance  following  the  Detroit  1967 
disturbances.  1971  Hearings,  at  378. 

For  law  enforcement  reliance  on  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission  and  similar  commissions, 
see  e.g.,  testimony  of  Richard  Velde  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
1971,  Hearings  at  608: 

Several  States  also  developing  with  LEAA 
funds  information  systems  related  to  civil 
disorders.  Most  of  these  systems  have  as  their 
objective  either  tension  detection  and  fore- 
casting or  providing  support  to  tactical  units. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion studied  this  problem  carefully  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  police  develop  adequate 
Intelligence  for  tension-detecting  as  well  as 
on-the-scene  Information  for  tactical  units. 
Many  of  the  systems  LEAA  supports  In  the 
civil  disorders  area  arose  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Kerner  Commission  and 
similar  commissions  established  by  the 
States. 

For  reliance  on  Warren  Commission  find- 
ing of  Information  gaps,  see  response  to  Sub- 
committee questionnaires  by  the  Secret 
Service,  Nov.  21,  1969,  reprinted  at  115  Cong. 
Rec.  39114  (1969),  and  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Jan.  4  and  Mar.  10,  1970;  both  responses 
lu  Subcommittee  file. 

"^  Response  to  questionnaire.  In  Subcom- 
mltlee  files.  Mar.  25,  1971. 

•■-'rf.  Ai.f  18,  1970. 

■  Id  Ju  -e22,  1070. 
•   W.May  2S.  1970. 

;H.  Jaa.  4,  3  970. 

■  /.-?  Avp.  1970.  See  also  n,71  Hearings,  at 
375,  Froehlke  testimony  on  this  and  other 
Defense  Department  records  systems. 

-■  Response  to  questionnaire.  Feb.  22,  1972. 
See  also  12  U.S.C.  i  1811  et  seq.  (1964), 
Amendments  to  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  requiring  bank  recording  and  reporting 
to  Internal  Revenue  Service  transactions,  S. 
Rep.  91-1139   and   H.R.   Rep.   91-975. 

^-  See  note  23  supra. 

-"  Response  to  Subcommittee  question- 
naire. Aug.  1970.  ALSO  described  in  Froehlke 
testimony,  note  23,  supra  and  In  Army  Un- 
dersecretary Beal  letter  of  Mar.  20,  1970,  re- 
printed In  1971  Hearings,  Part  II  at  1051,  and 
at  116  Cong.  Rec.  26327-51  (1970). 

■"Tor  descriptions  and  citations  to  sup- 
porting statutes  and  regulations,  see  re- 
sponse to  Subcommittee  questionnaires, 
1971  Hearings,  Part  II  at  1312-«8.  See  also 
discussion  in  testimony  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials.  Id.  Part  I  at  597,  849. 

^  For  descriptions  and  summaries  of 
some  of  these  complaints  and  concerns.  Re- 
marks of  Senator  Ervln,  116  Cong.  Rec.  30797, 
41751,  43944  and  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  2, 
p.  2024.  In  particular,  note  opening  state- 
ments by  Subcommittee  Chairman  each  day 
ol  1971  Hearings  outlining  issues  ol  con- 
cern for  the  day.  Of  Interest  here  is  a  Dec. 
1971  report,  A  National  Surrey  of  the  Public's 
Attitute  Toward  Computers,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Process- 
ing Societies  and  Time  Magazine  noting  that: 

There  Is  major  concern  about  the  use  of 
large  computerized  information  files.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  those  surveyed  believe  com- 
puters represent  a  real  threat  to  people's 
privacy  as  opposed  to  fifty-four  percent  who 
disagreed.  Sixty-two  percent  are  concerned 
that  some  large  organizations  keep  Informa- 
tion about  millions  of  people.  In  addition, 
fifty-three  percent  believe  computerized  In- 
formation files  might  be  used  to  destroy  In- 
dividual freedoms;  fifty-eight  percent  feel 
computers  will  be  used  In  the  luture  to  keep 
people  under  surveillance;  and  forty-two 
percent  believe  there  Is  no  way  to  find  out  If 
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Information  about  you  stored  In  a  computer 
Is  accurate.  In  general,  the  public  believes 
government  should  make  increased  usage  of 
computers  in  a  number  of  areas,  that  such 
usage  will  make  government  more  effective, 
and  that  there  will,  and  should  be.  Increas- 
ing governmental  involvement  in  the  way 
computers  are  used. 

-  ■  Letter,  identity  withheld.  In  Subcommit- 
tee files  with  comment  by  the  Director  ol  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

•■"28  C.F.R.  §0.85  (b);  codifying  rulings 
by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  28 
use.  §  534  which  provides: 

(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall — 

(1)  acquire,  collect,  classify,  and  preserve 
Identification,  crime  and  other  records;  and 
exchange  these  records  with,  and  lor  the 
oSicial  use  ol,  authorized  officials  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  States  cities,  and  penal 
and  other  Uistltutlons. 

(b)  The  exchange  of  records  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  is  subject 
to  cancellation  11  dissemination  is  made  out- 
side the  receiving  departments  or  related 
agencies. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  appoint 
officials  to  perform  the  functions  authorized 
by  this  section. 

"  Morrow  v.  District  ol  Columbia,  417  P. 
2d  728  (D.C.  Cir.  1969) .  For  a  sunxmary  of 
case  law  on  this  subject,  see  Longton, 
Maintenance  and  Dissemination  of  Records 
of  Arrest  Versus  the  Right  to  Privacy,  17 
Wayne  L.  Rev.  995  (1971). 

"Menard  v.  Mitchell,  430  F.2d  486  (D.C. 
Clr.  1970),  decision  upon  remand,  328  P. 
Supp.  718  (D.D.C.  1971).  The  Court  con- 
strued 28  U.S.C.  5  534  narrowly  to  avoid  the 
constitutional  issues  raised  by  Menard  and 
found  that: 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Congress  never 
Intended  to,  or  In  fact  did,  authorize  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records  to  any  state  or 
local  agency  lor  purposes  ol  employment  or 
licensing  checks. 

It  lound  certain  laults  with  the  present 
system:  (1)  State  and  local  agencies  receive 
criminal  record  data  lor  employment  pur- 
poses whenever  authorized  by  local  enact- 
ment, and  these  vary  state  by  state  and  local- 
ity by  locality.  (2)  The  Bureau  cannot  pre- 
vent Improper  dissemination  and  use  ol  the 
material  it  supplies  to  hundreds  ol  local  agen- 
cies. These  are  no  criminal  or  civil  sanctions. 
Control  ol  the  data  will  be  made  more  difficult 
and  opportunities  lor  Improper  use  will  In- 
crease with  the  development  ol  centralized 
state  inlormatlon  centers  to  be  linked  by 
computer  to  the  Bureau.  (3)  The  arrest  rec- 
ord material  Is  Incomplete  and  hence  olten 
Inaccurate,  yet  no  procedure  exists  to  enable 
individuals  to  obtain,  correct  or  supplant  the 
criminal  record  inlormatlon  used  against 
them,  nor  Indeed  Is  there  any  assurance  that 
the  Individual  even  knows  his  employment 
application  Is  affected  by  an  FBI  fingerprint 
check. 

The  Court  invited  Congressional  action, 
noting  that:  with  the  increasing  availability 
ol  fingerprints,  technological  developments, 
and  the  enormous  increase  In  population, 
the  system  Is  out  of  effective  control.  The 
Bureau  needs  legislative  guidance  and  there 
must  be  a  national  policy  developed  in  this 
area  which  will  have  built  Into  it  adequate 
sanctions  and  administrative  safeguards. 

®  Congressional  response  to  the  District 
Court's  invitation  has  taken  several  forms, 
among  them,  a  bill,  S.  2545,  Introduced,  but 
not  acted  on,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  exchange  criminal  record  Inlormatlon 
with  certain  state  and  local  agencies.  Re- 
marks by  Senator  Bible,  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  117, 
pt.  25,  p.  32464;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Department  ol  Justice  Appropriation  Act  ol 
1972  temporarily  restoring  the  power  over  ar- 
rest records  limited  by  the  Menard  decUlon. 
Cong.  Rec.  vol.  117,  pt.  34,  p.  44546.  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4  on  Mar.  16  be- 


gan hearings  on  H.R.  13315,  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Rep.  Edwards,  "to  provide  lor  the  dissemi- 
nation and  use  ol  criminal  arrest  records  in  a 
manner  that  Insures  security  and  privacy." 

A  related,  but  more  comprehensive  bill, 
S.  2546,  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Hruska 
on  Sept.  20,  1971,  117  Cong.  Rec.  (dally  ed.) 
to  Insure  the  security  and  privacy  ol  crim- 
inal Justice  Inlormatlon  systems.  This  Is 
termed  the  Attorney  General's  response  to 
an  amendment  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  18  U.S.C.  §§  351,  1752,  2516, 
3731  (1964),  requiring  the  Law  Enlorcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  submit  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  promote  the  in- 
tegrity and  accuracy  ol  criminal  Justice  data 
collection.  LEAA  demonstrated  a  prototype 
computerized  system  lor  exchange  ol  crim- 
inal history  Inlormatlon  with  the  states,  a 
project  known  as  SEARCH — System  lor 
Electronic  Analysis  and  Retrieval  ol  Crim- 
inal Histories.  In  Dec.  1970,  Project  SEARCH 
WEis  turned  over  to  the  FBI  for  the  develop- 
ment ol  an  operation  system  to  be  part  ol 
the  National  Crime  Inlormatlon  System.  The 
bill  deals  with  criminal  offender  record  in- 
lormatlon as  well  as  criminal  intelligence 
information. 

A  discussion  of  the  philosophical,  consti- 
tutional and  legal  Issues  and  problems  re- 
lated to  such  a  computerized  system  is  lound, 
with  bibliographies.  In  Security  and  Privacy 
Consideration  In  Criminal  History  Informa- 
tion Systems,  Technical  Rept.  No.  2,  July, 
1970,  by  Project  SEARCH,  Calllomla  Crime 
Technological  Research  Foundation,  lunded 
by  the  Law  Enlorcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, Department  ol  Justice.  Also  per- 
tinent is  the  testimony  ol  LEAA  officials  on 
the  use  ol  Inlormatlon  and  intelligence  sys- 
tems by  criminal  Justice  agencies.  1971  Hear- 
ings, on  the  National  Crime  Inlormatlon 
Center. /d  at  914. 

For  a  model  state  act  proposed  lor  crim- 
inal offender  record  Inlormatlon,  See  gen- 
erally Technical  Memorandum  No.  3,  May, 
1971  by  Project  SEARCH. 

As  we  have  a  highly  mobile  population,  so 
we  have  a  highly  mobile  criminal  population, 
which  requires  that  governments  be  able  to 
share  rapidly  the  Inlormatlon  In  their  data 
banks  In  the  Interest  ol  law  enlorcement. 
Tlie  problem  is  determining  what  agencies 
and  what  officials  should  control  what  In- 
lormatlon. 

^  See  1971  Hearings  at  493-530.  Testimony 
ol  Joseph  Alloto,  Mayor  ol  San  Francisco, 
and  exhibits  submitted.  For  response  ol  Jus- 
tice Department  officials,  see  testimony  ol 
WUliam  Rehnqulst,  id.  at  604,  878-88,  and  a 
series  ol  memoranda  Irom  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau ol  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  which  memoranda 
were  submitted  by  Assistant  General  Rehn- 
qulst with  the  caveat  that. 

Under  the  traditional  notions  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
the  Department  could  Justifiably  decline  to 
furnish  portions  ol  this  Inlormatlon  . . .  Id.  at 
1371. 

^1971  Hearings,  Part  11  at  1375.  In  his 
memorandum  ol  Mar.  5,  1971,  the  Director  ol 
the  Bureau  ol  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
noted"  ...  it  Is  possible  that  the  documents 
or  information  In  these  lour  exhibits  could 
have  been  passed  to  the  LOOK  reporters  by  a 
BNDD  employee."  He  cites  BNDD  Order  0-98, 
May  27,  1970  as  the  Bureau's  cvirrent  public 
information  policy  and  as  essentially  a  re- 
statement of  28  C.F.R.  Pt.  50,  §  50.2,  which 
covers  the  dissemination  of  most  types  of  In- 
formation for  the  Department.  However,  he 
states  that  the  strongest  applicable  regula- 
tions In  this  matter  are  lound  In  28  C  J.R.  Pt. 
45,  f  45.735:  "No  employee  shall  use  lor  finan- 
cial gain  lor  hlmsell  or  lor  another  person,  or 
make  any  other  Improper  use  ol,  whether  by 
direct  action  on  his  part  or  by  counsel,  rec- 
ommendation, or  suggestion  to  another  per- 


son, information  which  comes  to  the  em- 
ployee by  reason  of  bis  status  as  a  Depart- 
ment ol  Justice  employee  and  which  has  not 
become  part  of  the  body  of  public  Informa- 
tion." 

Obviously,  the  disclosure  of  documents 
stamped  "For  official  use  only"  would  be  con- 
trary to  this  regulation  if,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
closures were  made  by  Department  of  Justice 
employees. 

""For  statement  submitted  by  a  Special 
Agent  of  Military  Intelligence  and  related 
correspondence,  see  1971  Hearings,  Part  II  at 
1451-1457. 

"  See  generally  Hearings  on  Psychological 
Tests  and  Constitutional  Rights  Before  the 
Subcomm.  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
State  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  89th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1965)  and  Hearings  on  S.  3779  on 
Privacy  and  the  Rights  of  Government  Em- 
ployees, 89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1969). 

="  See  1966  Hearings,  supra  note  37.  In  con- 
nection with  a  proposal  Introduced  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  and  to  prevent  un- 
warranted governmental  Invasion  of  their 
privacy,  see  Senate  remarks  of  Senator  Ervln 
including  discussion  ol  need  for  law  pro- 
hibiting requirements  to  reveal  inlormatlon 
on  race,  religion,  national  origin,  personal 
lamily  relationships,  sexual  attitudes  and 
conduct  and  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
in  112  CoNo.  Rec.  16081,  18634  (1966),  113 
Cong.  Rec.  4039.  10663,  27994  (1967),  114 
Cong.  Rec.  11235,  17161,  19613  (1968), 
115  Cong.  Rec.  2343,  117  Cong.  Rec. 
(dally  ed.  Apr.  1  and  May  11,  1971).  By  such 
legislation,  government  may  be  prevented 
Irom  Intruding  into  protected  First  Amend- 
ment areas  on  subjects  which  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  ol  a  civil 
service  merit  system.  By  exclusion  of  such 
sensitive,  subjective  Inlormatlon  Irom  the 
computer  systems,  initially,  government  will 
be  precluded  Irom  basing  Individual  or  gen- 
eral social  Judgments  on  outdated  standards, 
changing  mores,  variants  In  ethnic,  cultural 
or  geographical  backgrounds,  or  previous 
conditions  of  the  individual's  mind,  heart, 
and  personality.  It  will  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  a  consideration  of  current  informa- 
tion relevant  and  pertinent  to  the  problem 
at  hand. 

"See  generally  Hearings  on  S.  1791  and 
Privacy,  the  Census  and  Federal  Question- 
naires Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, 91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969)  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  complains  about  coer- 
cive statistical  questionnaires.  Appendix  also 
contains  Judicial,  legal  and  constitutional  re- 
search materials  as  well  bis  examples  of  many 
social  and  economic  questionnaires.  See  also 
Pipe  and  Russell,  Privacy:  Establishing  Re- 
strictions on  Government  Inquiry,  18  Ameb. 
Univ.  L.  Rev.  516  (1969).  For  a  summary  of 
the  hearings,  see  Senate  remarks  of  Senator 
Ervln,  115  Cong.  Rec.  17718  (1969).  For  pos- 
sible political  uses  of  such  inlormatlon  ac- 
quired as  economic  and  social  indicators,  see 
Report  by  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Inlormatlon,  on  Department  ol  Labor  brlel- 
Ings  on  economic  statistics;  and  23  Western 
Pol.  Q.  235  (1970).  See  also  the  finding  and 
recommendations  on  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality ol  the  PREsroENT's  Commission  on 
Federal  Statistics  ( 1971 ) . 

"See  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  39,  testi- 
mony on  behall  ol  the  National  Federation 
ol  Independent  Business  at  199,  of  attorney 
and  farm  owner  William  Van  Tlllburg  at  74, 
W.  Schllestett,  businessman  at  66,  J.  Can- 
non, attorney  at  7,263. 

"  Id.  at  830.  Table  of  Census  surveys  ol 
population  and  households,  conducted  lor 
other  government  agencies,  with  Indication 
ol  penalties  and  compliance  techniques.  In 
many  at  these,  the  data  Is  kept  on  tape  or 
film  by  both  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
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sponsoring  agency,   and   the 
rules  of  the  sponsoring  agen^ 

<*  Id.,  at  251.  Assistant 
merca  Chartener: 

Assistant    Secretary   of 
TKMEK.   The   wording 
rather  subtle  In  its  form.  W( 
word  "mandatory"  on  a 
stead,  people  will  be  told 
is  required  by  law."  In  other 
be  told  that  a  survey  is 
It  is  Important  to  your 
thing  of  that  sort.  Now,  the 
cedure  is  used  not  for 
but  rather  In  order  to  verify 
of  an  address. 

Senator  Ettvrn.  Do  you  not 
that  such  a  procedure  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  recipient 
tlonnaires    the    Impression 
quired  by  law  to  answer  then  i 

Mr.  CUARTENEB.  If  it  is  a 

tlonnalre  that  would  be  the 
stances,  the  repeated  mailing! 
up  to  five  or  may  Involve 
even  a  personal  call  are 
emphasizing  the  Importance 
emment  feels  in  getting  this 
The  Department  of  Conun 
actment  of  a  simply-worded 
people  that  their  responses 
tical  questionnaire  were  volun 

Senator  Ekvin.  Would  the 
Commerce  and  its  Bureau  of 
opposed    to  enactment   of 
which  would  require  that  the 
Census  advise  every  citizen 
nalre  sent  out  by  the  Bureau 
l8  not  required  by  law,  not 
is  an  effort  to  elicit 
the  Government  on  a 

Mr.  Chabtcncb.  Senator,  I 
oppose  that.  This  is  a  matter 
psychology.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  position  of  the 
we  ought  to  go  out  of  our  waj 
they  do  not  need  to  txDther 
questionnaire.  .  .  . 

Senator  Ervzn.  You  think  th  i 
emlng  those  questionnaires. 
datory  and  which  are  subject 
penalty  if  not  answered 
standable  by  the  average  1 

Mr.  CHAKTENrs.  I  do  not 
written  to  be  readily 
average  layman.  That  Is  why  wi 

But  compare  the  testimony 
tary  of  the  Department  of 
and  Welfare  in  the  1971 
posing  legislation,  but  favorir 
Uve  notice  of  voluntariness  for 
ment's  forms. 

"116  CoKc.  Rec.  3356  ( 1969) 
printed  there.  See  also  note  17 
spondence   and   guidelines 
1971  Hearings,  Part  n.  See 
Btanton,  Cong.  Rec.  vol.   118, 
ICJwnplalnts  Against  Secret 

"Letter  in  Subcommittee 

*  See  Department  of  the 
turboTice  Information  Collectid^ 
1969,  collection  priorities  and 
and  distribution  list  for 
cles.  Printed  in  1971  Hearings 
This  plan  also  appears  with 
tor  Bayh,    117   Cong.   Rec. 
Mar.  2,  1971 ) . 

•"Letters  in  Subcommittee  files  (Identities 
withheld).  ^ 

"Letter    of    Inquiry    from 
Chairman,  July  6.  1971,  citing 
ber  of  reasons  for  which  a 
an    administrative   discharge, 
famUy  hardship  to  national 
the   Inadequate  procedures 
surrounding  such  discharges, 
to  individual  freedom  from 
porting  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
come  subjects  of  official 
DO  fault  of  their  own  or  of  the 
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"This  December  14,  1965  agreement  be- 
tween the  Defense  Department  and  the  Se- 
cret Service  was  Implemented  within  the 
Navy  Department  by  SECNAV  Instruction 
5500.27,  18  March  1966,  which  conUlns  a 
copy  of  the  agreement.  Administrative  au- 
thority for  this  regulation  Is  cited  as  Defense 
Dept.  Directive  5030.34,  dated  30  Dec.  1965: 
statutory  authority  for  assistance  to  the  Se- 
cret Service  is  cited  as  P.L.  No.  90-331  (June 
6,  1968)  which  provldas  for  assistance  to  the 
Secret  Service  on  request. 

*  Appendix  B  of  Agreement.  Under  Appen- 
dix A,  Identification  data,  photograph,  physl- 
cta  description,  date  and  place  of  birth,  em- 
ployment, marital  status  and  identifying 
numbers  are  to  be  furnished,  together  with 
sununarlea  or  excerpts  from  DOD  files  as  ap- 
plicable to  an  individual  or  group  reijorted. 
In  a  related  exchange  of  correspondence, 
the  Subcommittee  Chairman,  in  response  to 
ctMnplalnts,  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  on  April  22.  1970  about  a 
Navy  directive  which  required  that  In  any 
case  where  enlisted  personnel  were  to  be  sep- 
arated under  other  than  honorable  conditions 
within  the  continental  United  States,  local 
civil  police  authorities  were  to  be  notified  In 
advance  of  the  name,  race,  sex  and  place  and 
date  of  birth  of  the  person,  and  ol  the  time 
and  place  such  separation  is  to  be  effected. 
This  regulation  seemed  to  serve  no  useful 
funcUon  since  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
functioned  without  one.  On  May  7,  1970,  the 
Navy  Department  notified  the  Subcommittee 
that  they  concurred  In  this  view  and  would 
delete  the  reporting  requirement.  (Corre- 
spondence in  Subcommittee  files. ) 

^  For  legal  and  constitutional  implications, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  historical  account! 
see  testimony  of  Christopher  Pyle,  an  attor- 
ney and  former  Captain  in  Army  Intelligence. 
See  1971  Hearings  at  147,  and  exhibits  provid- 
ing examples  of  nation-wide  military  sur- 
veiUance. 

-« See  Ervin.  Privacy  and  Governmental  In- 
vestigations,  1971  Univ.  III.  L.  Pokum  137 
(1971)  for  an  account  of  the  various  plans 
and  their  lack  of  relevance  to  the  problem  of 
putting  down  civU  disturbances,  and  for 
analysis  of  the  Defense  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment's claims  to  constitutionality  for  the 
actions  of  the  military.  Texts  of  four  "plans  " 
1971  Hearings  at  1123  1119.  1154,  1731; 
Memorandum  at  1139,  1141,  1278-98,  showing 
attempts  by  civilians  to  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

"  The  bulk  of  Investigative  activity  by  the 
Army's  own  personnel  occurred  at  the  field 
level.  Agents  collected  information  and  filed 
"spot  reports."  "agents  reports,"  and  "sum- 
maries of  Investigation."  Most  of  this  data 
was  forwarded  up  the  chain  of  command  but 
record  copies  were  kept  In  data  centers  at 
every  level  of  command.  Manual  files  were 
maintained  at  every  level.  At  least  four  and 
possibly  more  computer  systems  were  em- 
ployed to  store,  analyse  and  retrieve  the  In- 
formation collected.  Many  files  on  lawful 
citizens  were  microfilmed  and  Integrated 
with  other  files  on  persons  who  were  suspect- 
ed of  violations  of  security  and  espionage 
laws.  These  computer  systems  were  located 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mand (Port  Holablrd),  the  Continental 
Army  (Fort  Monroe),  the  Third  Army  Corps 
(Fort  Hood) ,  and  la  the  Pentagon.  More  than 
one  computer  data  bank  was  maintained  in 
some  of  these  locations.  (Subcommittee  In- 
vestigation.) 

••  Testimony  of  Ralph  Stein  on  the  difficulty 
of  labeling  young  people  on  the  basis  of 
their  speech,  when  a  difference  of  one  digit 
was  the  difference  between  a  communist  and 
a  non-communist.  1971  Hearings  at  248,  260. 

"5ce  Brief  for  Respondents  filed  in  Ta- 
tum  V.  Laird  In  the  Suprem«  Court  of  the 
United  States,  No.  71-288,  chaUenging  the 
Army's  surveillance  program,  and  arguing 
that  plaintiffs'  claims  are  Justifiable  and  ripe 


for  adjudication;  that  the  present  Inhlbitlni; 
effect  on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights  creates  a  justiciable  controversy;  that 
the  justiciability  of  their  claims  Is  enhanced 
because  the  military  exceeded  Its  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  authority  and  Intruded 
into  civilian  affairs:  that  they  have  standing 
to  adjudicate  these  claims  for  themselves 
and  the  claims  of  others  similarly  situated; 
and  finally,  that  they  argue  that  their  case 
cannot  be  mooted  by  the  Army's  assertion 
that  its  domestic  surveillance  activity  has 
been  reduced.  The  i^ipendix  contains  an  in- 
teresting and  landmark  study  of  the  chilling 
effect  of  overbroad  governmental  programs  on 
First  Amendment  activity  from  the  social 
science  view. 

All  of  the  plaintiffs  named  have  been  sub- 
jects of  political  surveillance,  and  all  are  be- 
lieved to  be  subjects  of  reports,  files,  or  dos- 
siers maintained  by  the  Army. 

In  an  amlcl  brief  filed  by  Senator  Ervin 
on  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation, the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Ac- 
tion, United  Church  of  Christ,  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  the  questlcn 
posed  for  review  Is  framed  as  follows: 

Do  individuals  and  organizations  not  af- 
filiated with  the  armed  services  present  a 
justiciable  issue  under  the  First,  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  when  they  al- 
lege that  their  rights  of  free  expression,  pri- 
vacy and  association  have  been  infringed  by 
unauthorized,  unnecessary  and  indiscrimi- 
nate military  Investigations  of  their  political 
activities  and  personal  lives?  Brief  for  Re- 
spondents as  amicus  curiae  at  7,  Laird  v. 
Tatum,  No.  71-288  (1971). 

Essential  though  the  freedoms  are,  they  are 
not  easily  exercised  in  a  climate  of  fear,  dis- 
cord, and  dissension,  especially  when  the 
Ideas  being  expressed  are  those  which  are 
displeasing  to  government  and  unsettling  to 
the  majority  of  citizens.  ...  It  Is  as  such  a 
time  that  the  First  Amendment  Is  most 
necessary,  most  In  danger,  and  most  difficult 
to  exercise.  .  .  .  The  First  Amendment  how- 
ever, was  made  for  the  timid  as  well  as  for 
the  brave.  WhUe  government  cannot  Instill 
courage  in  the  meek,  it  may  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  climate  of  fear  to  undertake 
a  program  which  has  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  First  Amendment  only  to  the  very  cour- 
ageous. Government  action,  such  as  military 
surveillance,  seemingly  innocuous  In  the  ab- 
stract, has  the  very  real  effect  of  suppress- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  coercive  power  of  this  government  ac- 
tion lies  In  the  national  climate  of  fear  and 
doubt,  and  in  the  very  real,  tangible  appre- 
hension of  some  unknown  form  of  retribu- 
tion by  government  on  those  who  It  fears 
and  therefore  watches.  That  such  apprehen- 
sion exists  in  America  today  Is  manifest.  Id. 
at  15. 

~I97I  Hearings  at  765. 
^  See  exchange  of  correspondence  on  this 
subject.  Id.  Part  n  at  1046  A,  1180  Indices  to 
letters. 

'"  Id.  at  597,  849. 
"/d.  at  616-62. 

=»S.  1791,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Seas.   (1969). 
"'Senate   remarks    of    Senator   Ervin,    117 
Cong.  Rec.  (dally  ed.  June  24,  1971.) 

""  See  S.  Rep.  92-554  for  legislative  history 
(Now  pending  before  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  with  House  ver- 
sions) . 

"1971  Hearings  at  782  (complaints  read 
into  the  hearing  record  by  the  Chairman) . 

«  Social  SECuarrY  Number  Task  Force  Re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  17  (May,  1971). 
•♦  Id.  at  15. 

It  is  clear  that  If  the  SSN  became  the  sin- 
gle number  aroimd  which  all  or  most  of  an 
individual's  Interactlwis  with  society  were 
structured,  and  if  practices  of  the  sort  we 
have  been  discussing  were  to  continue,  the 
individual's  opportunity  to  control  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Information  about 
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himself  is  collected  and  disclosed  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed. 

«  See  BoGUSLAW,  The  New  Utopians  (1965) , 
especially  the  chapter  entitled  The  Power  of 
Systems  and  Systems  of  Power  at  181,  186, 
190.  I  would  dispute  his  observation  of  some 
years  ago  that  people  in  the  information- 
processing  profession  "are  scientists  and  en- 
gineers— objective  experts  whose  only  con- 
cern is  technical  efficiency  and  scientific  de- 
tachment." Id.  at  198.  It  is  indeed  true,  how- 
ever, that:  to  the  extent  that  customers  (and 
this  may  include  government  agencies  or  pri- 
vate industry)  abdicate  their  power  preroga- 
tives because  of  ignorance  of  the  details  of 
system  operation,  de  facto  system  decisions 
are  made  by  equipment  manufacturers  or 
Information-processing  specialists.  Id.  at  198. 

Implicit  In  the  various  issues  raised  during 
the  Subcommittee  Hearings  is  the  wise  ob- 
servation of  Professor  Boguslaw  that: 

The  paramount  Issues  to  be  raised  In  con- 
nection with  the  design  of  our  new  comput- 
erized Utopias  are  not  technological — they 
are  Issues  of  values  and  the  power  through 
which  these  values  become  translated  Into 
action.  Id.  at  200. 

In  this  case,  I  believe  it  is  the  constitu- 
tional value  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

•'  See  note  53  supra. 

"Tovme  v.  Eisner,  245  U.S.  418,  425  (1918). 


Computers  and  Privact:   A  Proposal  for 
.    Self-Regulation 
(By  Edward  J.  Grenler,  Jr.*) 

In  framing  the  Issues  in  Its  landmark 
Computer  Inquiry,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  cited  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  the  preservation  of  information 
privacy: 

"Privacy,  particularly  in  the  area  of  com- 
munications, is  a  well  established  policy  and 
objective  of  the  Communications  Act.  Thus, 
any  threatened  or  potential  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy is  cause  for  concern  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Indtistry.  In  the  past,  the  invasion 
of  information  privacy  was  rendered  difficult 
by  the  scattered  and  random  nature  of  in- 
dividual data.  Now  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  information  is  becoming  a  relic  of  the 
past.  Data  centers  and  common  memory 
drums  housing  competitive  sales.  Inventory 
and  credit  Information  and  untold  amounts 
of  personal  Information,  are  becoming  com- 
mon. This  personal  and  proprietary  Informa- 
tion must  remain  free  from  unauthorized 
Invasion  or  disclosure,  whether  at  the  com- 
puter, the  terminal  station,  or  the  Inter- 
connecting communication  link."  i 

Congress,  too,  has  demonstrated  an  in- 
creasing concern  with  the  possible  threats 
to  individual  privacy  which  might  result 
from  the  establishment,  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  by  private  Industry,  of  a  national 
data  bank.»  In  fact  Paul  Baran  of  Rand 
Corporation,  testifying  several  years  ago  be- 
fore a  congressional  subcommittee,  stated 
that  the  United  States  Is  unconsciously  mov- 
ing toward  an  integrated,  nationwide,  auto- 
mated information  system: 

"My  thesis  la  this:  Today  we  are  already 
building  the  bits  and  pieces  of  separate  au- 
tomated Information  systems  In  both  the 
private  and  government  sectors  that  so 
closely  follow  the  pattern  to  the  present  in- 
tegrated communications  structure  that  a  de 
facto  version  of  the  system  you  are  now  pon- 
dering Is  already  into  the  construction  phase. 
It  is  in  many  ways  more  dangerous  than 
the  single  data  bank  now  being  considered." ' 

Although  the  threat  posed  by  automated 
Information  systems  to  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  aspect 
of  the  "computer  revolution,"  another  very 
Important  aspect  is  the  possibility  of  tmau- 
thorlzed  disclosure  of  proprietary  data.  The 
"privacy  problem"  in  both  of  these  contexts 
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is  most  acute  where  the  separate  proprietary 
data  of  a  large  number  of  businesses  or  sen- 
sitive personal  Information  about  thousands 
of  Individuals  is  stored  or  processed  in  multi- 
programmed,  time-sharing  data  processing 
systems  and  transmitted  to  and  from  the 
processing  and  storage  units  over  common 
communications  lines.  In  such  systems,  there 
exists  at  numerous  points  a  high  potential 
for  "information  leiUcage,"  including  leakage 
due  to  hardware  and  software  failures  and 
wire  taps.* 

In  addition  to  examining  both  of  these 
aspects  of  the  privacy  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  computer  system  operator, 
this  article  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
logical  legal  framework  which  would  serve 
the  public  interest  by  assuring,  first,  that 
computer  systems  which  handle  sensitive  In- 
dividual or  proprietary  data  will  meet  certain 
minimiun  standards  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  privacy,  and,  second,  that  computer 
system  operators  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
operate  In  a  competitive  economy  unhindered 
by  either  overly  restrictive  governmental 
regulation  or  the  fear  of  private  legal  lia- 
bility. The  analysis  and  suggestions  herein 
set  forth  are  relevant  to  all  types  of  com- 
puter systems  which  store  Information  or 
use  computer  programs  belonging  to  persons 
or  entitles  other  than  the  computer  system 
operator  or  which  collect  and  store  Informa- 
tion about  private  individuals." 

The  computer  industry,  which  when  viewed 
In  Its  broadest  significance  extends  from 
manufacturers  of  main  frame  hardware  to 
computer  service  bureaus  and  computerized 
information  services,  should  now  cooperate 
with  the  communications  Industry  to  adopt 
and  Implement,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
federal  government,  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  self-regulation  to  ensure  the  privacy 
and  security  of  data.  As  a  corollary  of  such 
a  scheme,  computer  systems  compljring  with 
the  established  standards  ■  should  be  freed 
from  certain  types  of  civil  legal  liability  for 
the  unauthorized  or  accidental  divulgence  of 
individual   or  proprietary   Information.' 

the  present  legal  situation:  a  study 
IN  uncertainty 

For  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  present 
legal  controls  pertinent  to  privacy  and  the 
computer.  It  will  be  helpful  to  consider  a  few 
illustrative  situations: 

"1.  Computer  service  company  A  operates  a 
multi-programmed,  time-sharing,  remote- 
access  data  processing  system.  It  services  25 
customers  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  each 
with  at  least  one  remote  terminal  device. 
Each  of  A's  customers  stores  at  least  one 
proprietary  program  and  a  good  deal  of  data 
in  A's  system.  Companies  X  and  Y  are  com- 
petitors and  are  both  customers  of  A.  Let  us 
suppose  that  company  X  has  been  able  to 
obtain  confidential  data  belonging  to  T  at 
X's  remote  terminal. 

"2.  Assume  the  same  basic  set  of  facts  with 
the  exception  that  A  has  500  customers,  most 
of  which  aire  very  small. 

"3.  Company  A  runs  a  computerized  In- 
formation service  containing  personal  data 
about  thousands  of  individuals,  including 
credit  data,  medical  data,  employment  data, 
and  educational  data.  A  offers  this  service  to 
carefully  selected  classes  of  subscribers,  each 
of  whom  promises  to  use  the  Information 
for  only  circumscribed  and  legitimate  pur- 
poses.«  Company  A's  subscribers  are  linked 
to  its  computer  system  by  remote  terminal. 
Mr.  X,  a  nonsubscrlber,  manages  to  tap  into 
company  A's  system  and  connect  an  unau- 
thorized remote  terminal,  thereby  gathering 
information  about  a  number  of  individuals. 
The  information  so  obtained  is  vised  in  an 
article  which  he  publishes  in  a  national 
magazine. 

"4.  Assume  the  same  facts  as  In  example  3, 
except  that  a  programmer-employee  of  com- 
pany A,  without  authority,  extracts  infor- 
mation about  some  individual  from  the  sys- 
tem and  sells  such  information  to  Mr.  X." 


Although  the  number  of  possible  varia- 
tions is  almost  without  limit,  these  four  ex- 
amples are  sufficient  to  Illustrate  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  computer  service  com- 
panies may  face. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  computer 
service  company,  the  first  two  examples  pre- 
sent Issues  of  contractual  or,  pKjsslbly,  tort 
liability.*  The  customer  whose  proprietary 
data  has  been  obtained  without  authority  by 
some  third  party  might  well  have  a  claim 
for  breach  of  contract  against  the  computer 
service  company.  However,  the  results  in 
such  a  situation  can  be  quite  diverse.  If  the 
computer  service  company  is  dealing  with 
large,  sophisticated  customers,  service  con- 
tacts are  likely  to  be  thorough  and  well- 
defined,  specifying  vrtth  detail  the  degree  of 
privacy  and  security  of  data  promised  by  the 
company  and  expected  by  Its  customer.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  computer  service  com- 
pany's customers  are  small  and  perhaps  less 
sophisticated,  the  contract  between  them 
may  tend  to  be  of  the  boiler  plate  variety 
and  may  not  contain  provisions  adequate  to 
protect  the  privacy  and  security  of  data.  But 
uncertainty,  rather  than  a  complete  absence 
of  protection.  Is  more  likely  to  be  the  case.'* 
Unfortiuiately,  the  outcome  in  any  specific 
situation  will  depend  upon  the  prevailing 
business  practices  and  governing  standards 
in  the  state  Involved. 

Examples  3  and  4  squarely  raise  the  issue 
of  the  extent  to  which  an  individual's  "right 
of  privacy"  will  be  afforded  legal  protec- 
tion." Although  most  privacy  cases  involv- 
ing the  disclosure  of  individual  information 
are  likely  to  arise  as  tort  actions,  situations 
could  arise  In  which  an  Individual  might 
have  a  claim  based  upon  the  law  of  contract. 
For  example,  assume  that  a  computer  service 
company  enters  Into  a  contract  with  com- 
pany X  to  store  personal  data  concerning 
some  one  thoiisand  employees  of  X  and  to 
furnish  the  data  to  X  upon  request.  Assume 
further  that  the  contract  includes  specific 
provisions  for  protecting  the  privacy  of  the 
Individuals  involved.  If  the  computer  com- 
pany breaches  the  contract  by  allowing  in- 
formation to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
person  who  uses  It  to  the  Injury  of  the  em- 
ployees, the  Injured  employee  might  seek  re- 
covery against  the  computer  service  com- 
pany as  a  third  party  beneficiary  of  the  com- 
puter service  contract." 

In  most  situations,  however,  an  individ- 
ual's claim  that  his  privacy  had  been  vio- 
lated would  have  to  be  founded  upon  the 
tort  of  Invasion  of  or  interference  with  pri- 
vacy. Although  of  relatively  recent  judicial 
recognition,"  this  tort  has  developed  to  the 
point  where  one  noted  commentator  has 
been  able  to  discern  the  existence  of  four 
separate  torts  under  the  rubric  "invasion  of 
privacy":  "  (1)  unreasonable  Intrusion  upon 
the  seclusion  of  another  or  Into  his  private 
affairs;"  (2)  appropriation  of  an  individual's 
name  or  likeness; i«  (3)  unreasonable  public- 
ity given  to  another's  private  life,  or  public 
disclosure  of  a  private  fact  about  an  In- 
dividual;" and  (4)  publicity  which  places 
another  In  a  false  light  In  the  public  eye.'" 

The  tort  doctrine  regarding  the  protection 
of  privacy,  in  Its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, quite  possibly  would  not  provide  a 
basis  for  a  finding  of  liability  against  the 
computer  service  company  In  either  example 
3  or  4,  where  we  have  assumed  that  the 
computer  company  took  no  deliberate  ac- 
tion to  injure  the  plaintiff.  However,  the  law 
of  privacy  has  developed  In  response  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  society,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  computer  age  Is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  a  further  judicial  expansion  of  the 
doctrine — perhaps  with  legislative  help."  Al- 
though four  states  apparently  still  reject  the 
right  of  privacy  in  its  entirety,*  judicial  ex- 
pansion of  the  doctrine  continues.  In  Gris- 
wold  V.  Connecticut,'^  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  seemed  to  find,  in  a  context 
quite  far  removed  from  the  fourth  amend- 
ment    prohibition      against     unreasonable 
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searches  and  seizures,  a 
tected  right  of  privacy 
amendments.^ 

Of  special  significance 
York   decision   In   Nader 
CoTp.,~    which    extended 
tionale  prohibiting   the 
stltutional  right  to  privacy 
private  corporations,  not  the 
Implicitly  found  that  state 
fxisal  by  the  state  court  to 
suit  alleging  a  violation  by 
of    the    plaintiff's 
privacy — constituted 
tion"  to  invoke  the 
teenth  amendment."  If  the 
survives,  the  implications 
Industry  could  be  far- 
There  can  be  no  doubt 
service    industry,    dealing 
personal  data  on  btindreds 
Individuals,  strongly   affects 
terest.  *•  Indeed,  against  th 
expanding  computer  servic 
further  extension  of  the 
privacy  has  been  vigorously 
one  commentator  has 
"(tlhe    concept    of    privacy 
courts,  considered  rev 
Warren-Brandeis  era.  seems 
the   19th   century   rather 
•new  privacy'  must  be 
the   individual   from   the 
vances  of  the  computer  age 
mentator  recently  advanced 
the  fifth  amendment 
taking  of  private  property  by 
without  Just  compensation 
states  through  the 
should  be  extended  to  a 
or   diminution   of   the   r 
privacy. "  F^^rthermore, 
He  corporations  which  result 
of  an  Individual's  privacy 
as  equivalent  to  state  actlo^ 
subject  to  the  payment  of 
tlon."  *'  The  growing  tendenty 
bounds  of  privacy  protectlo  i 
fest.  ^  If,  because  of  their  vi 
storage  and  ready  access 
puters  and  computer 
erally    regarded    as   great 
to  the  Individual's  right  of 
not    be    surprising    to    find 
computer   service   companiei  i 
unauthorized  disclosure  of 
an   individual."  Moreover, 
go  beyond  the  traditional 
defendant  must  be  guilty 
or  deliberate  wrongdoing  In 
liable  under  an  invasion  oi 
and  hold  computer  companl(  s 
llgently  permitting  an  una 
of  Information.  Indeed,  if 
sensitive  enough  and  the 
lease  Is  devastating  enough 
be  tempted  to  dispense  even 
ment  of  negligence  and  stmf^y 
puter  company  aisolutely 
authorized  release."  Wheth«Jr 
company's  failure  is 
man  '■'•  should  make  no 
The  law  usually  has 
with  changing  social 
economic  circumstances.  For 
dismiss    as    "mere 
thoughts    about    the    possible 
the  law  of  privacy  In 
puter    revolution.    It    would 
to  consider  a  statement  by 
Miller  during  a  recent 
computer  and  privacy: 

"The  computer  Is  a  many 
mal.  It  is  myopic  to  think  of 
than  a  high  speed  calculator 
condition.  It's  much  more 
Information  transfer 
prove  to  be  the  heart  of  a 
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tlons  network,  a  communications  network 
that  differs  from  many  of  the  communication 
networks  that  we  are  familiar  with,  such  as 
telephones,  telegraph,  radio,  television  and 
newspc>pers,  only  in  tec'.nologlcal  and  media 
terms.  Accordingly,  the  computer  mutt  be 
dealt  with  as  a  communications  network. 

"In  short,  I  am  suggesting  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  problem  of  immense  Import- 
ance ....  [GJiven  the  large  stakes,  we  should 
not  think  simply  In  terms  of  the  ethical  or 
moral  Implications  of  a  National  Data  Center, 
or  any  other  type  of  a  data  center.  We  must 
recognize  that  ve  are  dealing  with  a  new 
technology,  whose  applications  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  perceived  and  whose  capacity 
to  deprive  us  of  our  privacy  simply  c -nnot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  existing  systems  or 
assumptions  about  the  Immutability  of  the 
technology.*" 

It  is  apparent  that  the  legal  protection 
given  to  the  right  of  privacy  is  far  'rom  static 
and  may,  within  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
future,  undergo  marked  changes.  However, 
except  insofar  as  the  changes  may  be  founded 
upon  federal  constitutional  doctrines,  the 
developing  principles  may  vaiy  markedly 
from  state  to  state  because  the  basic  law 
Involved  will  be  state,  not  federal,  law.^"  For 
the  computer  service  company,  this  could 
mean  facing  different  standards  of  liability 
in  fifty  different  Jurisdictions  for  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  tf  information — an  un- 
happy prospect  for  companies  who  do  a  na- 
tional or  regional  business. 

At  present,  there  is  uo  body  of  federal  law 
governing  privacy  which  might  "preempt" 
state  law  as  applied  to  computer  systems. 
After  receiving  the  many  detailed  aud 
thoughtful  comments  In  its  Computer  In- 
quiry and  the  analysis  of  the  responses  pre- 
pared by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  as 
well  as  the  Institute's  own  recommendations, 
the  FCC  has  decided  that  it  must  await  the 
collection  of  additional  information  before 
deciding  whether  to  exercise  Its  regulatory 
authority  In  the  area  of  privacy  and  security 
of  data  during  transmission  and  storage.** 

Although  it  did  take  a  significant  step  in 
the  privacy  area  In  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968," 
Congress  has  not  acted  decisively  In  this 
area.  In  Title  III,  Congress  (1)  outlawed  the 
interception  and  disclosure  of  wire  or  oral 
communications,  except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized In  the  statute  pursuant  to  covirt 
order;  *•  (2)  amended  section  605  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  *'  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  foregoing  addition  to  the  federal 
criminal  code;  "  and  (3)  established  a  "Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Review  of  Federal 
and  State  Laws  Relating  to  Wire  Tapping 
and  Electronic  Surveillance,"  which  is  to 
study  the  entire  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  situation  and  make  a  final  report 
within  seven  years.*"  One  Interesting  feature 
of  this  act  Is  that  it  gives  a  civil  cause  of 
action  for  damages  to  "any  person  whose  wire 
or  oral  communication  is  Intercepted,  dis- 
closed, or  used  In  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter. .  .  ."  *•  Although  this  provision  for  civil 
damages  in  Title  III  will  provide  a  new,  and 
perhaps  potent,  remedy  to  the  individual 
citizen  In  protecting  his  privacy,  the  remedy 
reaches  only  one  aspect  of  the  privacy  prob- 
lem in  data  processing,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  in  any  way  preempt  the  various  provi- 
sions of  state  law  dealing  with  invasions  of 
privacy.  First,  the  remedy  Is  limited  only  to 
persons  whose  wire  or  oral  communications  *^ 
are  Intercepted,  disclosed,  or  otherwise  used 
in  violation  of  the  act.  Thus,  this  remedy 
on  Its  face  does  not  reach  the  problem  of  the 
luiauthorized  disclosure  of  stored  Informa- 
tion about  an  Individual,  which  Is  not  "com- 
municated" by  the  individual  himself  to 
someone  else."  Secondly,  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  whether  the  act's  sanctions  will  even 
reach  the  problem  of  Interception  of  data 
being  transmitted  to  or  from  a  data  bank, 
or  the  disclosure  of  such  data  after  inter- 


ception. The  term  "intercept,"  as  used  In  the 
act.  means  the  "aural  acquisition  of  the  con- 
tents of  any  wire  or  oral  communication 
through  the  use  of  any  electronic,  mechan- 
ical, or  other  device."  "  Query  whether  trans- 
mitted data  is  subject  to  such  "aural  acquisi- 
tion," at  least  in  the  case  of  data  sent  over 
a  special  digital  communications  network 
using  time  division  multiplexing  techniques; 
query  whether  courts  would  reach  different 
conclusions  depending  upon  the  technical 
nature  of  the  communications  network  over 
which  the  data  traveled.*'' 

A  Rational  SoLtTioN:  Self- Regulation  bt 
THB  CoMi»trrEii  Industry  Undeb  Govern- 
mental At7SPICES 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  late  1970s,  the 
traffic  volume  over  the  nation's  telephone 
network  will  be  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween voice  and  data  transmission,"  rep- 
resenting a  far  greater  use  of  the  telephone 
network  for  data  transmission  than  at  pres- 
ent. By  1975  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
computer  hardware  used  In  the  United  States 
will  be  tied  Into  the  public  communications 
system,  and  estimates  for  1984  have  run  as 
high  as  90  percent.^  Thus,  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  an  explosion  in  remote  access  data 
processing,  including  a  great  number  of 
time-sharing,  real-time  systems.  The  trends 
in  the  law  discussed  above  ''■'  may  well  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  quickening  pace  of  tech- 
nological progress. 

The  choice  lies  with  the  computer  indus- 
try. It  can  go  along  and  let  events  unfold  In 
an  unstructed,  haphazard  manner  and  there- 
by permit  others  to  fashion  for  it  the  basic 
standards  and  rules  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  or  it  can  Itself  initiate  ra- 
tional means  to  control  its  own  destiny  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  the  public  Interest 
by  assuring  privacy  and  security  of  data.  In 
both  transmission  and  storage.  In  an  indus- 
try whose  whole  thrust  Is  to  bring  rational 
order  out  of  the  potential  chaos  unleashed 
by  the  infornuitlon  explosion,  the  choice 
seems  clear.  Working  from  the  foundations 
already  laid,  the  computer  Industry  should 
pull  together,  develop,  and  then  enforce 
standards  of  construction  and  operation  for 
computer  systems  which  process  data  of  such 
a  nature  that  privacy  or  security  are  neces- 
sitated. 

Before  detailing  the  mechanics  of  this  pro- 
posal it  would  be  well  to  point  out  what  Is 
not  being  proposed.  The  regulation  contem- 
plated would  not  deal  with  such  matters  as 
the  rates  or  prices  to  be  charged  by  com- 
puter service  companies,  the  rate  of  return 
they  should  earn,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  their  sales  to  their  customers,  or  other 
matters  relating  to  traditional  economic  or 
rate  regulation.-'  Rather,  the  industry,  under 
federal  governmental  auspices,  would  de- 
velop standards  to  assure  that  computer  sys- 
tems will  incorporate  a  reasonable  degree  of 
privacy  protection  and  will  be  operated  to 
achieve  the  desired  degree  of  privacy  and 
security  of  data  necessary  in  any  given  cir- 
cumstances.'^ 

Any  program  of  self-regulation  should  in- 
clude at  least  the  following  features: 

1.  The  program  should  be  specifically  au- 
thorized and  established  by  federal  statute, 
a  prerequisite  which  would  avoid  the  anti- 
trust problems  that  inevitably  arise  where 
competitors  or  potential  competitors  associ- 
ate to  formulate  Industry  standards."-"  Indeed, 
the  statute  should  grant  a  specific  antltnist 
exemption  for  activities  within  Its  scope. 

2.  Because  the  program  Is  one  of  self- 
regulatlon,  some  statutory  mechanism 
should  be  established  to  permit  govern- 
mental administrative  review  of  regulatory 
standards,  upon  the  complaint  of  interested 
persons,  before  they  become  effective.  Such 
a  mechanism  would  provide  customers  and 
potential  customers  of  the  computer  service 
Industry,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  with 
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an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  pro- 
posed standards.'" 

3.  An  organization  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  computer  industry  should  be 
established  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the 
desired  standards.  Such  an  agency  should  be 
specifically  recognized  and  granted  authori- 
tative powers  by  federal  statute,  and  its  de- 
cisions in  promulgating  standards  and  in 
supervising  the  operations  of  the  computer 
service  Industry  should  be  final,  though  sub- 
ject to  specific  types  of  review  by  an  appro- 
priate government  administrative  agency "" 
and,  ultimately,  limited  Judicial  review." 

4.  The  industry  agency  charged  with  pro- 
mulgation and  enforcement  should  have  the 
power  of  periodic  Inspection  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  standards  regarding  the  privacy 
and  security  of  data. 

6.  The  agency  should  have  specific  power 
at  least  to  conciliate  disputes  between  cus- 
tomers and  computer  service  companies  and 
between  individual  citizens  and  computer 
service  companies,  arising  from,  or  related 
to,  the  standards  formulated  by  the  Industry 
agency.^"  Perhaps  such  conciliation  can  be 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  bringing 
of  any  lawsuit  Involving  the  standards  or 
application  of  the  standards.™ 

6.  The  Industry  agency  should,  under 
guidelines  set  forth  in  the  federal  statute, 
establish  a  licensing  or  certification  system 
for  computer  systems  which  will  handle  In- 
formation about  individual  citieens  or  pro- 
prietary data  belonging  to  persons  or  com- 
panies other  than  the  computer  system  op- 
erator. Before  any  such  computer  system  is 
permitted  to  commence  operation.  It  should 
be  required  to  obtain  a  license  certifying 
that  the  industry  standards  for  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy  and  security  of  data  have 
been  met.  Such  standards  should  cover  not 
only  the  technical  aspects  of  the  computer 
system,  but  also  the  qualifications  of  key 
personnel  having  access  to  the  system.  In 
connection  with  the  licensing  procedure,  the 
applicant  shoxild  be  required  to  show  that 
it  has  developed,  and  will  use,  appropriate 
procedures  to  comply  with  the  standards 
and  to  assure  that  its  key  employees  comply 
with  the  industry's  code  of  conduct.  As  noted 
above,  after  initial  licensing  the  industry's 
agency  should  have  continuing  Inspection 
powers  to  assure  that  the  licensee  complies 
with  Industry  standards.  Again,  both  in  con- 
nection with  initial  licensing  and  any  sub- 
sequent Industry  proceeding  brought  to  en- 
force compliance  with  standards,  there 
should  be  review  by  the  concerned  govern- 
mental agency  and,  ultimately,  limited  Ju- 
dicial review.  In  the  event  of  proposed  major 
alterations  in  the  system,  a  system  licensee 
should  be  required  to  go  through  a  new  li- 
censing procedure. 

7.  The  Industry  agency  should  have  power 
to  promulgate  and  enforce  a  code  of  conduct 
for  programmers  and  other  key  personnel 
working  with  computer  system  to  which  in- 
dustry standards  apply.  Sanctions  would  be 
Imposed  upon  Individuals  violating  the  code 
of  conduct,  subject,  of  course,  to  adminis- 
trative review  by  a  government  agency  and, 
Tiltlmately,  limited  judicial  review.  Such 
sanctions  might  include  the  imposition  of 
fines,  with  the  maximum  fixed  by  statute, 
suspension  from  employment,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  most  flagrant  violations,  even 
complete  expulsion  from  the  computer  serv- 
ice industry."" 

8.  The  federal  authorizing  statute  should 
specifically  provide  that  Industry  standards 
will  be  recognized  and  given  full  force  and 
effect  in  all  jxidlclal  proceedings,  both  state 
and  federal.  In  fact,  the  statute  should  pro- 
vide that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary  between  a  com- 
puter service  company  and  Its  customer, 
the  company  will  not  be  liable  for  any  loss 
or  destruction  of  data,  or  "leakage"  of  data 
to  unauthorized  persons.  If  the  company's 
computer    system   has    been   duly    licensed 


and  certified  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  In- 
dustry association's  standards,  and  If  In  fact 
the  system  was  in  compliance  with  such 
standards  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  unauthorized  disclosure.  This  same 
exemption  from  liability  should  apply.  In 
the  case  of  a  claim  against  the  computer 
service  company  by  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  unauthorized  disclosure  of  data 
about  such  individual."' 

The  preceding  framework  is  necessarily  a 
very  broad-brush  treatment  of  a  highy  com- 
plex subject.  However,  If  the  idea  of  self- 
regulation  Is  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
computer  Industry,  the  foregoing  guidelines 
can  be  a  point  of  departure  in  constructing 
the  system.  What  Is  needed  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus within  the  Industry  as  to  the  route  to 
be  followed,  which  can  then  be  translated 
into  concrete  legislation  and  a  detailed  plan 
of  operation. 

On  the  technical  side,  considerable  effort 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  devoted 
to  developing  and  Improving  hardware  and 
software  techniques  for  assuring  privacy 
and  security  of  data  during  both  transmis- 
sion and  storage."'  In  addition,  many  of  the 
comments  filed  in  the  FCC's  Computer  In- 
quiry described  various  techniques  used  to 
assure  privacy  In  remote  access  data  proc- 
essing applications."  Thus  there  is  a  readily 
available  body  of  recorded  experience  and 
thoughtful  comment  upon  which  the  stand- 
ards makers  could  draw  In  beginning  their 
complex  task. 

One  aspect  of  the  foregoing  proposal  for 
self-regulation  must  be  given  special  atten- 
tion. In  the  case  of  remote  access  data  pro- 
cessing the  communications  links  between 
the  remote  terminals  and  the  computers 
must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  computer 
"system"  to  be  licensed  or  certified  If  there 
Is  to  be  really  effective  privacy  protection. 
Yet,  in  virtually  all  Instances,  the  commiuii- 
catlons  links  will  be  furnished  by  common 
carriers  not  related  to  the  computer  service 
company  seeking  the  license  or  certification.'* 
Thus  neither  the  computer  company  nor  the 
industry  agency  proposed  above  will  have 
control  over  the  degree  of  privacy  protection 
afforded  by  a  very  Important  link  in  the  com- 
puter "system"  to  be  licensed  or  certified. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  does  not  rest 
In  making  the  communications  common  car- 
riers subject  to  regulation  by  the  Indxistry 
agency  proposed  in  this  article.  Any  reg- 
ulatory scheme  which  subjects  a  company  to 
regulation  directly  by  Its  customers  must  be 
viewed  with  at  least  a  healthy  skepticism. 
Thus  the  communications  common  carriers 
should  not  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
computer  Industry  agency  Insofar  as  these 
carriers  provide  communications  service  in 
connection  with  remote  access  data  process- 
lng."»  Moreover,  any  such  attempted  reg- 
ulation of  the  communications  activities  of 
the  communications  common  ctwrlers  by  the 
computer  Industry  agency  might  w^ell  confilct 
with  existing  regulation  by  the  PCC  on  the 
national  level  and  by  public  service  com- 
missions on  the  state  level. 

Rather,  the  solution  to  the  problem  would 
appear  to  lie  in  a  well-organized  system  of 
cooperation  between  the  communications 
carriers  and  the  computer  industry  agency, 
with  regulatory  assistance  from  the  PCC  as 
required.  There  should  be  a  continuing  for- 
malized liaison  between  the  communications 
carriers  and  the  computer  Industry  agency, 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  the  communications  industry 
working  full  time  In  the  liaison  activity. 
Such  liaison  could  function  effectively  In  at 
least  two  types  of  situations:  (1)  when  the 
Industry  association  Is  formulating  privacy 
protection  standards.  It  should  consult  close- 
ly with  the  communications  Industry  to 
assure  that  tariffed  offerings  affording  the 
desired  degrees  of  privacy  protection  In  vari- 
ous situations  vrill  be  available  to  the  com- 
puter service  Industry;    (2)   If  communica- 


tions problems  arise  In  connection  with  any 
particular  licensing  proceeding  under  the 
above  proposal,  the  suggested  liaison  could 
help  to  resolve  the  problem,  possibly  through 
Inducing  the  carrier  involved  to  make  a  new 
tariff  offering  or  to  amend  an  existing  tariff 
offering. 

Of  course,  If  the  liaison  activity  should  fall 
to  resolve  any  really  significant  problem, 
recourse  could  be  had  to  the  PCC  or  the 
appropriate  state  public  service  commission. 
To  ensure  that  the  PCC  will  be  able  to  act 
effectively  and  expeditiously,  the  federal 
statute  authorizing  the  system  of  Industry 
self -regulation  should  expressly  give  the  PCC 
whatever  additional  power  that  may  be  nec- 
essary.** 

There  is  presently  one  highly  successful 
example  of  Industry  self-regulation  under 
federal  governmental  supervision.  For  some 
thirty  years,  the  National  Association  of 
Security  Dealers  [NASD]  has  created  and 
enforced  a  thorough  program  of  self-regula- 
tion for  the  securities  Industry,  Including 
member  broker-dealer  firms  and  Individual 
registered  representatives.  Its  principal  ac- 
tivities Include  the  administration  of  exam- 
inations to  assure  the  qualifications  of  em- 
ployees in  the  securities  Industry,  the 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  rules  of 
conduct  and  fair  practice  for  the  securities 
Industry,  and  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
between  members  and  between  members 
and  the  public."'  One  of  the  most  effective 
tools  in  NASD's  program  of  self-regulatlou 
is  Its  power  to  examine  the  books  and  rec- 
ords of  member  firms  to  ensure  compliance 
with  NASD  rules  as  well  as  certain  federal 
regulations.  This  Is  equivalent  to  the  In- 
spection program  proposed  above  for  the 
computer  Industry.  In  addition,  NASD  oper- 
ates a  program  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
both  for  disputes  among  Its  members  and  for 
disputes  between  the  public  and  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  case  of  disputes  of  the  latter 
variety,  the  arbitration  panel  consists  of 
three  members  of  the  public  and  two  rep- 
resentatives from  the  securities  business.  In 
a  member  versus  member  contest,  the  panel 
consists  of  from  three  to  five  representatives 
frcHU  securities  industry. 

Although  there  are  obvious  differences  be- 
tween the  securities  Industry  and  its  prob- 
lems and  the  computer  Industry  and  its 
problems,  NASD  constitutes  a  valid  prece- 
dent for  the  type  of  self -regulatory  indus- 
try agency  proposed  herein.  By  adopting  a 
NASD-type  approach,  the  computer  indus- 
try can  assure  the  creation  of  a  rational  and 
orderly  legal  framework  for  resolving  the 
Increasingly  pressing  problem  of  privacy  in 
the  context  of  the  computer  revolution  and, 
at  the  same  time,  assure  that  regulation  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  persons  thoroughly  cog- 
nizant of  the  complexities  of  the  situation 
and  the  need  for  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  proprietary  Interests  in  data  and 
programs — all  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
Interest. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Member.  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  B.A. 
1954,  Manhattan  College;  LL.B.  1959,  Harvard 
Law  School. 

1  PCC  Notice  of  Inquiry.  Docket,  No.  16979. 
7  P.C.C.2d  11,  16-17,  8  P  &  P  Radio  Reg.  2d 
1567.  1672  (Nov.  9,  1966)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Computer  Inquiry]. 

-  See  generally  Hearings  on  the  Computer 
and  Invasion  of  Privacy  Before  a  Subcomm. 
of  the  House  Comm.  on  Gov't  Operations, 
89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1966)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Gallagher  Hearings]:  Note,  Prit^acy  and 
Efficient  Government:  Proposals  for  a  Na- 
tional Data  Center,  82  Harv.  L.  Rev.  400 
(1968);  Research  Project — Computerization 
of  Governrnent  Files,  What  Impact  on  the 
Individual?.  15  IT.CX.Al.  Rev.  1371    (1968). 

'  Gallagher  Hearings  122. 

•See  Ware,  Security  and  Privacy  in  Com- 
puter   Systems,    Proceedings,    1967    Sprwo 
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Effective  protection  of  both 
vacy  and  proprietary  data  also 
trol  over  the  amount  and 
data  input  entering  the  system. 
Personal  Privacy  in  the  Comput 
Challenge  of  a  New  Technology 
ma: ion-Oriented  Society,   67 
1091.    1214-17,    1229-30    (1969) 
cited  as  Miller  1.  Regulation  of 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
rected  solely  to  controls  in  the 
utilization  of  the  data  previousl 

■  An  obvious  example  of  the  1 
automated  credit  bureau.  Credit 
poration  maintains  a  large  -scale, 
puterlzed    credit    information 
data  centers  located  in  Los 
York  City.  Response  of  Credit 
FCC  Computer  Inquiry,  March 
generally  MUler  1140-54. 

'-  See  notes  54-61  infra  and 
text. 

■  This  paper  does  not  deal  wit! 
lenas  presented  by  the  voluntari 
by  the  system  operators  of  prlva 
tion   about   individuals  stored  it 

4  systems  or  questions  relating  to 

1  of  Information  about  individuals 

'  in  such  systems.  For  discussions 

'  the  problems  involved  in  the  sto 

'  accurate  information  about 

the     voliuitary     disclosure     of 
about  individuals,  whether 
curate,  by  the  custodians  of  sucfi 
tion,  see  Karst,  "The  Files":  Legi 
Over  the  Accuracy  and  Accessibility 
Personnel   Data,   31    Law   & 
342  (1966):  Sills,  Automated  Data 
and   the  Issue  of  Privacy,   1 
Rev.   7    (1970);    Note.   Credtf   Ini 
and  the  Right  to  Privacy:  Quest 
edy,  57  Geo.  L.J.  509  (1969). 

''  What  constitutes  '■legitimate" 
disclosure   of   Information   by   th 
tion  service  company  is  beyond 
this  paper.  See  not  7  supra. 
■'  See  generally  Miller  1156-73. 
"'  See  Llckson,  Protection  of  the 
Data  Comm.unications  by  Contrac  \ 
Case  Study  on  the  Impact  of  Comp  i 
nology  on  the  Law,  Bus.  Law, 
979-80. 

■'  Under   certain   variations   of 
amples,  the  contractual  rights  of 
puter  service  company's  custome: 
be  involved. 

'■-  See    generally    Restatement 
TRACTS  5  5  133-47  ( 1932) . 

■'  The  Supreme  Court  of 
sidered  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
nitlon  of  a  right  to  privacy  as  a 
legally  protectible  Interest  in 
England  Life  Ins.  Co.,  122  Ga.  190, 
69-70    (1905).    Of    course,    the 
foundation    for   recognition   of 
privacy  as  a  separate  tort  had 
Warren  &  Brandeis.  The  Right  to 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  193  (1890). 

"  Prosser,  Privacy,  48  Caltf.  L 
(1960). 

"  See  e.g.,  Le  Crone  v.  Ohio  Bel 
120  Ohio  App.    129,  201   N.E.  2d 
(wiretapping  of  an  Individual's 

'"  See,  e.g..  Flake  v.  Greensboro 
212  N.C.  780,  195  S.E.  55   (1938)    ( 
of  an  actress  used  in  a  bread 

=■  See,  e.g.,  Brents  v.  Morgan,  22  . 
299  S.W.  967  (1927)    (sign  in  garaje 
stating  that  the  plaintiff's  account 
garage  has  been  unpaid  for  a  long 

'*  See,  e.g..  Peay  v.  Curtis 
78   P.   Supp.    305    (D.D.C.    1948)     ( 
article  on  the  alleged  practices  of 
ton  cab  drivers  In  cheating  the 
fares,  making  use  of  the  plaintlC 
graph  to  illustrate  the  article) . 

"  For  example,  Congress  is  now 
Ing  legislation  which  would  regulate 
tivitles  of  credit  bureaus  and  credit 
gatixxg  agencies,  a  field  In  which 
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puter has  been  playing  an  ever-increasing 
role.  S.  823,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969); 
HJl.  7874,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969);  H.R. 
9150.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969);  H.R.  9888, 
91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1969).  The  Senate 
passed  S.  823  on  Nov.  G,  1969,  115  Cong.  Reg. 
13,905-11  (daUy  ed.  Nov.  6,  1969)  and  re- 
ported It  to  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  Nov.  12,  1969.  Hearings 
have  been  held  this  spring  before  the  House 
Committee. 

»  These  states  are  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Restatement  (  Sec- 
ond) OF  Torts,  ch.  28A,  at  100  (Tent.  Draft 
No.  13.  1967). 

-'381  U.S.  479  (1965). 

^  See  also  Tehan  v.  Shott,  382  U.S.  406 
(1S66),  where  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
fifth  amendment  guarantee  against  self- 
incrimination  is  really  In  part  an  extension  of 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy  and  "our 
respect  for  tfie  inviolability  of  the  human 
personality  and  of  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual "to  a  private  enclave  where  he  may 
lead  a  private  life.'  "  Id.  at  414  n.  12. 

-  57  Misc.  2d  301,  292  N.Y.S.  2d  514  (Sup. 
Ct.  19681,  affd  298  N.Y.S.  2d  137  (App.  Dlv. 
1969). 

-'  Id,  at  305.  292  N.Y.S.  2d  at  518. 
-'-  The  Appellate  Division,  in  affirming  the 
trial  court's  refusal  to  discuss  the  case,  held 
that  it  need  not  pass  upon  the  constitutional 
grounds  advanced  by  the  trial  court,  298 
N.Y.S.  2d  at  141.  We  shall  have  to  await  fur- 
ther litigation  to  test  the  implications  of 
Nader. 

^  See  generally  A.  Westin,  Privacy  and 
Frefdom  (1967);  Gallagher  Hearings,  supra 
note  2;  Pipe,  Privacy;  Establishing  Restric- 
tions on  Government  Inquiry,  18  Am.  U.L. 
Rev.  516  (1969);  Note,  Credit  Investigations 
and  the  Right  to  Privacy;  Quest  for  a 
Remedy,  57  Geo.  L.J.  509  (1969);  Research 
Project — Computerization  of  Government 
Files,  What  Impact  on  the  Individual?  15 
U.C.L.AJJ.  Rev.  1371,  1375  (1968)  (foreword 
by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas) . 

-■  Note,  Credit  Investigations  and  the  Right 
to  Privacy:  Quest  for  a  Remedy,  57  Geo.  L.J. 
509  (1969). 
-'  Id.  at  532. 

-•  Comment,  Privacy.  Property,  Public  Use, 
and  Just  Compensation,  41  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev. 
902.  909  (1968). 

''Id.  at  913.  The  author's  main  point  is 
made  in  the  following  statements: 

"It  can  be  argued  that  all  large  public 
corporations,  such  as  Time.  Inc..  whose  slc- 
tivity  has  as  great  a  societal  Impact  as  does 
most  governmental  action,  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  constitutional  limitations  as  Is 
the  government.  Their  activity  should  be 
labelled  'public,'  rather  than  "private,"  In 
contradistinction  to  an  individual's  activ- 
ity. ...  In  short,  most  corporations  are,  at 
least  in  part,  fulfilling  interests  of  the  state, 
and  no  longer  fulfilling  the  traditional  Justi- 
fications of  private  property.  In  these  in- 
stances they  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
constitutional  limitations  as  are  imposed 
that  private  property  cannot  be  taken  for  a 
public  tjse  without  payment  of  Just  compen- 
sation." Id.  at  913-14. 

And,  as  noted,  the  author  would  equate 
the  "right  of  privacy""  to  ""private  property" 
and  would  require  the  payment  of  Just  com- 
pensation for  any  action  which  results  In  a 
destruction  or  diminution  of  an  individual's 
right  of  privacy. 

»  The  American  Law  Institute,  In  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  portion  of  a  new  Restatement 
of  Torts,  commented  that  new  forms  of  the 
tort  of  Invasion  of  privacy  in  addition  to  the 
four  basic  types  already  generally  recognized 
by  the  courts  may  emerge,  especially  In  light 
of  recent  decisions  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  Restatement  (Second)  of 
Torts  {  652A,  comment  c  (Tent.  Draft  No.  13, 
1967).  See  also  Westin,  Science,  Privacy,  and 
Freedom:  Issues  and  Proposals  for  the  1970's, 
Ft.  II:  Balancing  the  Conflicting  Demands  of 


Privacy.    Disclosure,    and    Surveillance,    66 
CoLUM.  L.  Rev.  1205,  1232  (1966). 

•"-  This  might  prove  true  whether  the  com- 
panies are  service  bureaus,  Information  serv- 
ices, or  some  other  type  of  computer  service 
company. 

"^  Early  manifestations  of  the  theory  of 
strict  liability  are  shown  in  Huthrlnger  v. 
Moore,  31  Cal.  2d  489,  190  P.2d  1  (1948);  BaU 
v.  Nye,  99  Mass.  582  (1863)  (percolation  of 
filthy  water):  Cahlll  v.  Eastman,  18  Minn. 
324  (1872)  (underground  water  tunnel).  For 
an  example  of  statutory  extension  of  this 
principle,  see  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
Federal  Safety  Appliance  Act,  45  U.S.C. 
S§  1-60  (1964). 

='See,  for  example,  situations  1,  2,  and  3, 
text  at  497. 

^  See,  for  example,  situation  4,  text  at  497- 
98. 

"Symposium:  Computers,  Data  Banks, 
and  Individual  Privacy,  53  Minn.  L.  Rev.  211, 
225-27  ( 1967) .  The  growing  concern  over  pro- 
tecting privacy  In  our  era  of  technological 
explosion  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  May-June  1969  Issue  of  Think,  the 
very  Informative  magazine  published  by  IBM, 
is  devoted  to  a  special  report  on  privacy.  The 
articles  Include  Miller,  Psychological  Test- 
ing: Can  We  Minimize  the  Perils?,  Think, 
May-June  1969.  at  24;  Ruggles,  How  a  Data 
Bank  Might  Operate,  id.  at  22;  Westin,  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Privacy,  id.  at  12; 
Westin,  Nev)  Lines  Will  Protect  Your  Privacy, 
id.  at  27.  Professor  Westln's  concluding  re- 
mstrks  in  his  first  article  are  especially  Il- 
luminating: "American  Society  now  seems 
ready  to  face  the  Impact  of  science  on  pri- 
vacy. Failure  to  do  so  would  be  to  leave  the 
foundations  of  our  free  society  In  peril." 
Westin.  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Pri- 
vacy, id.  at  21.  In  his  second  article.  Pro- 
fessor Westin  points  out  that  many  orga- 
nizers of  private  data  banks.  In  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  privacy  problem  presented 
by  the  computer  revolution,  are  establishing 
administrative  controls  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  privacy.  Westin,  Neto  Laws  Will  Pro- 
tect Your  Privacy,  id.  at  31. 

^  See  Erie  R.R.  v.  Tompkins,  304  U.S.  64 
(1938),  which  laid  to  rest  the  notion  that 
there  Is  any  generally  applicable  federal 
common  law  to  be  applied  by  the  federal 
courts  In  considering  "general"  issues  In  di- 
versity cases.  For  a  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  Erie  line  of  cases,  see  1  A.  J. 
Moore,  Pederal  Practicx  II  0.318  (2d  ed. 
1965);  Friendly,  In  Praise  of  Erie — And  of 
the  New  Federal  Common  Law,  39  N.Y.Ui. 
Rev.  383   (1964). 

'^Computer  Inquiry.  Report  and  Further 
Notice  of  Inquiry,  17  F.C.C.  2d  587,  592,  16 
P  &  F  Radio  Reg.  2d  1505,  1510  (1969) ;  Com- 
puter Inquiry,  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Mak- 
ing and  Tentative  Decision,  18  P  &  F  Radio 
Reg.  2d  1713,  1718  (1970).  The  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  FCC  In  this  area  may,  of  course, 
be  limited  In  the  absence  of  additional  legis- 
lation. 

»"  18  U.S.C.  §5  2510-20  (Supp.  IV,  1969). 
•<  Id.  55  2511,2515-19. 
"  47  use.  5  605  (Supp.  IV,  1969) . 
'-  5  803.  82  Stat.  212,  223  (1968)    (reprinted 
In  full  following  18  U.S.C.  §  2510  (Supp.  IV, 
1969)). 

"  5  804,  Stat.  212  223-25  (1968)  (reprinted 
in  full  following  18  U.S.C.  i  2510  (Supp.  IV, 
1969)  ). 

"  18  U.S.C.  §  2520  (Supp.  IV,  1969) . 
•^As  used  In  the  statute,  "wire  communi- 
cation" means: 

any  communication  made  in  whole  or  In  part 
through  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  communications  by  the  aid  of 
wire,  cable,  or  other  like  connection  between 
the  point  of  origin  and  the  point  of  reception 
furnished  or  operated  by  any  person  engaged 
as  a  common  carrier  In  providing  or  operat- 
ing such  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commtinlcatlons.  Id.  i 
2510(1). 
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An  "oral  communication"  means:  "any 
oral  communication  uttered  by  a  person  ex- 
hibiting an  expectation  that  such  communi- 
cation Is  not  subject  to  Interception  under 
circumstances  Justifying  such  expectation." 
/d.  §2510(2). 

«See  Miller  1201. 

«  18  U.S.C.  5  2510(4)  (Supp.  IV,  1969)  (em- 
phasis added) .  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the 
definition  will  be  Interpreted.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Act  shows  clearly  that  Congress 
was  preoccupied  with  the  Interception  of 
voice  communications,  whether  by  wiretap- 
ping or  other  electronic  devices.  See  S.  Rep. 
No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  217-218  (1968). 
The  few  cases  that  have  cited  Title  m  of  the 
Act  have  all  been  criminal  cases  or  civil  anti- 
trust cases  closely  related  to  criminal  cases 
and  have  all  dealt  with  voice  communica- 
tions. See,  e.g..  Alderman  v.  United  States, 
394  U.S.  165,  175  &  nn.  8-9  (1969);  United 
States  V.  McCarthy,  292  F.  Supp.  937,  943 
(S.D.N.T.  1968):  Philadelphia  Housing  Au- 
thority V.  American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp.,  291  F.  Supp.  247,  249-50  (E.D. 
Pa.  1968);  United  States  v.  Schlpanl,  289  F. 
Supp.  43,  60  (E.D.N.Y.  1968);  United  States  v. 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary 
Corp..  288  F.  Supp.  701.  706-07  (W.D.  Pa. 
1968). 

«*  For  example,  the  courts  might  arguably 
distinguished  between  Interception  of  data 
transmitted  by  the  regular  analog  telephone 
network  and  that  carried  over  a  special  dig- 
ital network.  See  generally  Miller  1206. 

"  See  Chaney,  Data  Transmission  Basics, 
Communications,  Mar.  1969,  at  27;  cf.  Irwin, 
Computers  and  Communications:  The  Eco- 
nomics of  Interdependence,  34  Law  &  Con- 
temp.  Prob  360,361  (1969). 

"'Note,  Computer  Services  and  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Communications,  116  U. 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  328    (1967). 

"  See  notes  13-17  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"Th©  respondents  to  the  FCC's  Computer 
Inquiry,  including  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, generally  agreed  that  the  computer  serv- 
ice Industry  should  be  permitted  to  develop 
In  the  free  competitive  economy,  and  not  as 
a  regulated  utility.  See  L.  Kraitse,  Analysis 
of  Policy  Issues  in  the  Responses  to  Vie  FCC 
Computer  Inquiry,  Stanford  Research  In- 
BTrruTE,  Report  No.  7379B-2,  at  22-26  ( 1969) . 
The  author  agrees.  For  a  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  Issues  Involved,  see  S.  Mathison 
&  P.  Walker,  Computers  and  Telecommuw- 
cations:  Issues  in  Vtjblic  Policy  16-19 
(1970).  The  FCC  as  of  this  time,  agrees.  See 
Computer  Inquiry,  Tentative  Decision,  1718- 
22. 

"  These  standards  should  be  defined  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  limitation  Im- 
posed by  the  federal  antitrust  laws  on 
schemes  of  self -regulation  within  an  Indus- 
try, see  Sliver  v.  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
873  VS.  341  (1963),  where  the  Court  cau- 
tioned that  such  Bchemes  will  be  closely 
scrutinized  because  of  their  potential  effect 
on  competition  within  the  Industry.  See  gen- 
erally G.  Lamb  &  S.  Kittelle,  Trade  Assocu- 
TiON  Law  and  Practice  §§  11.1-.9  (1956); 
Baum,  Self -Regulation  and  Antitrust:  Sup- 
pression of  Deceptive  Advertising  by  the 
Publishing  Media,  12  Syracuse  L.  Rev.  289 
(1961);  RockefeUer,  Industry.  Efforts  at  Self- 
regulation,  10  ANrrrRUST  Btnx.  655  (1965); 
Developments  in  the  Law — Deceptive  Ad- 
vertising. 80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1006,  1159-63 
(1967). 

"  Such  a  procedure  would  afford  roughly 
the  same  right  to  comment  as  Is  now  granted 
by  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  6  UB.C.  J  553  (Supp.  IV,  1969),  which 
provides  fcM-  the  filing  of  written  comments, 
after  appropriate  notice,  in  the  case  of  ad- 
ministrative agency  rule  making. 

="■  The  author  has  deUberately  refrained  at 
this  time  from  suggesting  what  government 
agency  should  undertake  this  function.  The 


FCC,  with  Its  broad  expertise  In  the  com- 
munications field,  might  be  the  most  logical 
candidate.  Perhaps  a  new  agency  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  might  best  do  the 
Job.  In  any  event,  the  Congress,  In  selecting 
or  creating  the  agency  to  do  the  Job,  should 
take  meticulous  care  to  assure  that  the 
agency  and  the  whole  regtUatcry  scheme  will 
work  In  tandem  with  a  well  defined  national 
communications  policy,  as  well  as  In  further- 
ance of  national  policy  in  the  privacy  area. 
See  generally  Miller  1236-39. 

=■•  Cf.  Silver  V.  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
373  U.S.  341  (1963),  where  the  Court  utilized 
the  federal  antitrust  laws  as  a  basis  for  Its 
review  of  the  procedural  integrity  of  a  system 
of  industrial  self -regulation. 

<*  It  may  be  appropriate  to  provide  for 
binding  arbitration  of  such  disputes  Instead 
of  merely  conciliation.  This  wotUd  be  feasible, 
however,  only  If  the  Industry  agency  were  a 
truly  Independent  authority  and  had  such 
status  and  reputation  for  objectivity  that 
nonmembers  of  the  computer  service  Indus- 
try would  regard  It  as  a  fair  tribunal. 

"'  See  generally  W.  Gellhorn  &  C.  Byse, 
Administrative  Law  649-51  (4th  ed.  1960). 
For  a  discussion  of  the  utility  of  the  concilia- 
tion process  In  an  analogous  context,  see 
1968  Duke  L.J.  1000  (conciliation  procedure 
in  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission proceeding) . 

•"Theft  of  a  computer  program  might  be 
ground  for  such  expulsion.  In  at  least  one 
case,  a  court  has  held  that  computer  pro- 
grams are  "property"  subject  to  "theft" 
under  state  law,  and  an  employee  of  a  com- 
puter company  who  stole  such  programs  was 
guilty  of  felony  theft.  Hancock  v.  State.  402 
W.2d  906  (Tex.  Crlm.  App.  1966) . 

"  To  reiterate,  there  should  be  no  statutory 
exemption  from  liability  In  the  case  of  vol- 
untary and  deliberate  acts  by  the  computer 
service  company  Including  companies  offer- 
ing computerized  information  services.  At 
least  as  this  author  now  envisions  the  pro- 
posed industry  association.  It  would  not  deal 
with  criteria  for  the  voluntary  release  of  In- 
formation to  "Interested  persons,"  govern- 
ment agencies,  or  other  individuals,  groups, 
or  organizations.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  the 
system  develops  and  considerable  experience 
is  gained  with  the  arrangement  proposed  In 
this  article,  It  will  eventually  be  appropriate 
for  the  Industry  association  to  promulgate 
standards  governing  the  voluntary  disclosure 
of  Information.  Of  course,  to  be  really  ef- 
fective, especially  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment Itself,  the  association  should  have  spe- 
cific federal  statutory  authority  to  promul- 
gate and  enforce  such  standards,  and  the 
statute  should  expressly  make  them  appli- 
cable to  government  agencies. 

"  For  example,  three  excellent  papers  sum- 
marizing some  of  the  problems  Involved  in 
achieving  privacy  and  security  of  data  in 
multi-programmed  computer  systems  were 
presented  at  the  1967  Spring  Joint  Computer 
Conference.  Proceedings,  Spring  Joint  Com- 
puter Conference  279-90  (1967).  The  Indi- 
vidual articles  were  Peters,  Security  Consid- 
erations in  a  Multi-Programmed  Computer 
System,  id.  at  283;  Ware,  Security  and  Pri- 
vacy in  Computer  Systems,  id.  at  279;  Ware, 
Security  aTid  Privacy:  Similarities  and  Differ- 
ences, id.  at  287.  The  terms  "security"  and 
"privacy"  are  used  In  special  senses  In  those 
papers,  as  summarized  by  Willis  Ware  In  the 
last-clted  pap>er:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  we  will  use  the  term  'security'  when 
speaking  about  computer  systems  which 
handle  classified  defense  information  which 
nonetheless  must  be  protected  because  it  Is 
In  some  respect  sensitive."'  Id.  The  term  "se- 
curity" has  been  used  in  a  broader  sense 
throughout  this  article. 

"See,  e.g..  Response  of  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  (Mar.  5.  1968),  filed  In 
Computer  Inquiry,  PCC  Docket  No.   16.979. 

**See  Irwin,  supra  note  49,  at  360-61 
(1969);  Miller  1099-1103. 


"  However,  If  the  carriers  utilize  separate 
subsidiaries  to  engage  In  computer  service  op- 
erations which  wovUd  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Industry  association  If  performed 
by  computer  companies  not  related  to  com- 
munications common  carriers,  such  carriers 
or  their  computer  service  subsidiaries  should 
be  subject  to  industry  regulation  In  the  pri- 
vacy area. 

■>i  Even  if  the  FCC  might  be  Sable  to  act  pur- 
suant to  its  existing  general  powers  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  47  U.S.C.  §  5  151- 
609  (1964),  there  may  be  considerable  ad- 
vanteige  in  spelling  out  the  FCC's  Jiwisdictlon 
in  this  situation  and  perhaps  providing  for 
special  streamlined  procedures. 

If  the  FCC  is  to  become  Involved  In  a  signif- 
icant way  In  this  situation,  perhaps  It  should 
be  the  agency  to  review  actions  of  the  com- 
puter Industry  agency  although  Congress 
might  wish  to  consider  other  alternatives  be- 
fore determining  whether  to  give  such  Juris- 
diction to  the  FCC.  See  note  56  supra  and  ac- 
companying text. 

"•  "This  description  of  the  NASD  and  its  ac- 
tivities is  taken  from  the  1968  NASD  Presi- 
dent's Report.  1968  NASD  Ann.  Presidei*t's 
Rep.  Of  Interest  to  the  computer  Industry  In 
formulating  Its  system  of  self-regulation 
might  be  the  NASD's  statement  of  purposes: 

( 1 )  To  promote  .  .  .  the  Investment  .  .  .  and 
securities  business,  to  standardize  its  princi- 
ples and  practices,  to  promote  .  . .  high  stand- 
ards of  commercial  honor,  and  to  .  .  .  pro- 
mote among  members  observance  of  Federal 
and  State  securities  lavrs; 

(2)  To  provide  a  medium  through  which 
its  membership  may  .  .  .  consult,  and  co- 
operate with  governmental  and  other  agen- 
cies In  the  solution  of  problems  affecting  In- 
vestors, the  public,  and  (this  business)  .  .  .; 

(3)  To  adopt  .  .  .  and  enforce  rules  of  fair 
practice  [In  the  securities  business)  .  .  .  and 
in  general  to  promote  Just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors; 

(4)  To  promote  self -discipline  among  mem- 
bers, and  to  Investigate  and  adjust  griev- 
ances between  the  public  and  members  .  .  ■ 
CCH  NASD  Manual  X  1003. 

With  some  slight  change  In  terminology, 
many  of  these  statements  might  be  substan- 
tially adopted  by  the  computer  Industry. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  6.  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  aimounce  that  our 
subcommittee  will  conduct  hearings  on 
S.  6,  a  bill  for  the  education  of  all  handi- 
capped children.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  June  17,  1974,  at  9  a.m.  in 
room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Persons  wishing  to  present  state- 
ments should  contact  Mrs.  Patria  For- 
sythe,  professional  staff  member,  or  Miss 
Anne  Hocutt,  research  assistant.  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  at  202 — 
225-9075. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RURAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM AND  RURAL  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  Thurs- 
day, June  20.  on  Implementation  of  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram— REAP,  and  the  rural  environmen- 
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tal  conservation  program — 
ning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  324, 
Building.  The  subcommiite ; 
the  operations  of  the  Soil 
Service  to  determine  the 
ports  of  inadequate  technicil 
being  given  our  farmers.  An;  • 
to  testify  should  contact  tile 
cierk  as  soon  as  possible. 


■]  lECP, 


lussell  I 


begin - 
Office 
will  review 
IJonservation 
reasons  for  re- 
assistance 
one  wishing 
committee 


NOTICE  OF  HEARI^  G 
NOMINATIONS 


>n 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  \|r 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
ciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
hearing  has  been  scheduled 
day,  June  19,  1974,  at  9:30 
2228,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
the  following  nominations 

WUilam  H.  Orrlck.  Jr.,  of 
U.S.  district  Judge,  northern 
Icmla.  vice  WUllam  T.  Swelgert 

Henry  F.  Werker,  of  New  Yo 
district  Judge,  southern  district 
Vice  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  retired 

At  the  indicated  time  am 
sons  interested  in  the  hearin 
such  representations  as  may 

The  subcommittee  consists 
ator   from    Mississippi    (Mr. 
chairman:   the  Senator  froih 
( Mr.  McClellan  > ,  and  the 
Nebraska  '  Mr.  Hruska  ) . 


hat 


a  m.,  in  room 
Building,  on 

Cal  ifornla,  to  be 
dijlrict  of  Call- 
retired 
to  be  U.S. 
of  Nev.-  York, 


Yoik 


te 


place  per- 

may  make 

pertinent. 

of  the  Sen- 

Eastland  > 

Arkansas 

Senator  from 


KOTICE    OF    HEARING    OIN    PRESI 
DENT  S  NO\UNATION  OF  DR.  JOHN 
C.  SAWHILL  TO  BE  ADA[INISTRA 
TOR  OF  FEA 


a  second 
s  nomi- 

1 1  to  be  the 

energy  Ad- 

for 


d;nt 


sch  iduled 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presideit 
day  of  hearings  on  the  Presi 
nation  of  Dr.  John  C.  Sawhi 
Administrator  of  the  Federal 
ministration    has    been 
Wednesday,  June  12,  at  2  p.m 

The  purpose  of  this  second  cfcy  of  hear- 
ings on  this  important  positlo  i  is  to  per- 
mit Members  who  were  un  ible  to  be 
present  at  the  hearings  on  Pi  iday,  June 
7.  to  appear  and  propound  q|iestions  to 
Mr.  Sawhill. 

Further   information 
location  of  the  hearings  will 
tomorrow  morning  at  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interict 
sular  Affairs. 


Of 

SAFETY 


RADIA- 
ACT 


NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS 
TION   HEALTH   AND 
OP  1973 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidejit 
to   take   this   opportunity   to 
Senate   Health   Subcommittee 
on   S.    667.    the   Radiation   . 
Safety  Act  of  1973.  which  will 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleagufe 
Jennings  Randolph.  These  hearings 
be  conducted  on  June  19, 
begin  at  10  a.m.  Persons  interested 
testifying  should   contact 
Grundy  at  225-9894. 


Mr 
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SENATOR  CURTIS  CALLS  FC  R  FAIR- 
NESS IN  THE  CONSIDER.-\TlON  OF 
CHARGES  AGAINST  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 

Sunday  the  distinguished  Sent  tor  from 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  addressed  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  Fairness  to  the 
Presidency. 

In  his  customary  forthright  fashion 
Senator  Curtis  gave  his  analysis  of  the 
existing  situation  concerning  charges 
leveled  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  major  news  media,  various 
committees  of  the  Congress,  and  others 

Senator  Curtis  calls  for  fairness,  Mr 
President,  and  I  think  all  Senators  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation,  wUl  be 
interested  in  the  eloquent  remarks  by 
our  distinguished  colleague. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Curtis'  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Speech  of  Senato?.  Crl  T.  Curtis 

Mr.  Chairman.  dl-5tlr:gui>hed  guests-  My 
heart  swells  with  gratitude  for  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  Committee  created  to  defend 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  I  am 
graterul  for  their  work  and  the  like  work  of 
axl  others.  I  believe  that  thev  are  fighting  the 
cause  not  only  of  our  country  but  of  free 
men  everywhere.  To  you.  Rabbi  Korff.  I  say 
thank  you  very  much.  Americans  will  always 
be  grateful  for  what  you  are  doing. 

We  have  a  tough  fight  on  our  hands  but 
in  my  opinion,  the  "get  Nl.ron  crowd"  In- 
cluding those  who  continue  to  conduct  a 
trial  by  press  are  In  for  a  big  surprise  They 
are  IcRlng  their  caf=e.  As  I  travel  up  and  down 
this  country,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  do  the  work  of 
the  country,  who  pay  its  taxes  and  who  fight 
its  wars,  are  with  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

We  are.  however.  In  an  all-out  fight  We 
are  opposing  a  loud  and  determined  group 
They  are  a  powerful  group  and  they  have 
at  thel.-  command  tremendous  propaganda 
weapons.  We  mu-t  take  our  message  to  the 
people. 

The  Americaa  people  need  to  be  reminded 
that  they  have  a  President  who  wants  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  strengthening  the 
country.^ He  wants  to  restore  financial  sanity 
tc  tne  Federal  Government.  He  wants  to  curb 
inflation.  And  these  things,  I  submit,  are 
vital  to  the  very  survival  of  our  nation.  We 
will  fail  to  do  them  at  our  peril. 

The  people  of  the  entire  free  world  look 
upon  President  Nixon  as  their  leader  They 
do  so  with  good  cause.  President  Nixon  Is 
the  world's  foremost  and  most  successful 
peacemaker. 

I  cannot  forget  that  when  Mr.  Nixon  was 
sworn  in  as  President  our  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam were  running  as  high  as  300  a  week 
They  were  gradually  reduced  and  finally 
brought  to  zero.  Our  combat  troops  have 
been  removed  from  Vietnam,  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  brought  home,  and  young 
men   are   no  longer  drafted   into  the  Army 

Neither  can  I  forget  the  cruel  criticism, 
the  unfounded  charges,  the  shameful  accu- 
sations that  were  heaped  on  President  Nixon 
throughout  the  months  that  he  was  doing 
so  much  for  our  country  to  end  the  war 
which  he  didn't  start.  There  were  marches 
upon  Washington  and  his  critics  missed  no 
opportunity  to  hinder  and  thwart  his  ac- 
tions. 

Let  us  consider  the  Middle  East.  This  is  an 
area  of  the  world  which  has  been  torn  by 
war  and  strife  for  a  long  time  now.  The  feel- 
ings and  bitterness  run  very  deep,  yet  it  Is  all 
changing  now.  The  fighting  has  stopped. 
There  has  been  a  withdrawal  of  troops.  The 
killing  has  ended.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  parties 
are  proceeding  to  negotiate  a  peace. 


Oh,  yes,  we  will  forever  be  grateful  for  the 
skill,  the  dedication  and  the  tenacity  of  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  A 
Secretary  of  State  can  only  accomplish  those 
things  which  are  in  the  plan  of  the  President 
who  appoints  him  and  directs  him  The 
power  and  the  might  of  a  country  are  es- 
sential weapons  in  all  diplomatic  dealings 
In  the  United  States  there  Is  only  one  person 
who  speaks  In  matters  of  foreign  affairs  and 
who  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
forces.  That  man  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Because  we  have  a  strong  and 
wise  President,  and  a  President  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  toward  a  generation  of 
peace,  it  has  been  possible  for  this  country 
of  ours  to  benefit  from  the  skill  and  talents 
of  a  great  Secretary  of  State. 

Jlost  cf  us  know  of  the  Joy  that  has  come 
to  the  mothers,  wives,  fathers  and  children  of 
the   American   servicemen   when   wars  have 
ended  for  us.  No  doubt  greater  Joy  has  come 
to  the  peoples  on  all  sides  in  the  Middle  East 
now  that  they  are  experiencing  peace  and  a 
justified  hope  that  it  will  become  permanent. 
I    have    served    in    Congress    throughout 
World    War   II,    the   Korean    War,   and    the 
Vietnam  War.  and  I  am  not  going  to  turn 
nr,  back  on  Richard  Nixon,  the  peacemaker. 
Few   people   can    appreciate    the    burdens 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Congressman  and  every  Senator  must  dele- 
gate matters  to  his  staff  that  he  wovUd  like 
to  do  himself.  Our  responsibilities  and  the 
■size  of  our  constituencies  are  such  a  small 
fraction  cf  those  of  the  President.  There  are 
always   tremendous  burdens  falling  on  the 
President  in  reference  to  domestic  matters. 
1972  was  a  momentous  year  in  President 
Nlxor.  s    accomplishments    in    world    affairs. 
The  Vietnam  War  was  being  wound  down 
leading    to    Its    total    halt.    This    called    for 
courageous  and  soul-searching  decisions  as 
to  bombing  and   other  actlous.   The   Presi- 
dent's visits  to  Mainland  China  and  to  the 
Soviet    Union    were    handled    by    him    with 
great  expertise. 

His  1972  campaign  had  to  be  managed 
by  others.  I  am  convinced  that  P»resldent 
Nixon  not  only  was  not  Involved  but  never 
condoned  any  wrongdoing  and  that  the  real 
facts  were  withheld  from  him  far  too  long. 

Most  citizens  are  aware  that  the  President 
cf  the  United  States  has  been  ruthlessly  sub- 
jected to  a  trial  by  press,  that  the  American 
principle  of  pre'^umption  of  Innocence  and 
that  testimony  should  be  taken  under  oath 
and  subject  to  rigid  cross-examination,  have 
not  been  followed.  What  about  the  principle 
that  an  accused  person  must  be  found  guilty 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt? 

Congressional  committees  have  been  used 
to  advance  the  publicity  of  aspiring  politi- 
cians. These  committees  have  provided 
forums  for  the  spreading  of  hearsay  and 
unsubstantiated  charges. 

A  grand  Jury  in  Washington  has  been  at 
work,  the  makeup  of  which  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  cross-section  of  our  country. 
The  very  atmosphere  in  Washington  is  not 
conducive  to  a  fair  trial. 

A  special  prosecutor  has  worked  with  a 
staff  selected  by  his  predecessor.  I  think  I 
am  quite  charitable  when  I  say  that  Archi- 
bald Cox  is  not  noted  for  being  non-partisan 
nor  for  being  objective. 

During  the  1960  Presidential  campaign.  Mr. 
Cox  was  described  as  the  "informal  dean  of 
the  Kennedy  Brain  Trxist."  In  1973  he  pro- 
ceeded to  assemble  a  prosecutor's  staff  with- 
out any  political  balance  whatever.  His  Dep- 
uty was  Henry  S.  Ruth,  who  served  under 
Robert  Kennedy  when  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. One  of  his  assistants,  James  Vorenberg, 
served  on  the  McGovem  staff  when  McGovern 
was  running  for  President.  He  waa  a  frequent 
critic  of  President  Nixon's  law  and  order  pro- 
nouncements and  had  served  under  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

Philip  B.  Heymann.  who  was  on  Cox's  staff, 
was  an  aasistant  to  the  solicitor  general 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admlnls- 
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tratlons.  James  Neal.  another  Cox  associate, 
was  special  assistant  to  Bobby  Kennedy  In 
the  Justice  Department,  as  was  Thomas  P. 
McBrlde.  William  H.  Merrill  was  Chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Citizens  for  Robert  Ken- 
nedy in  1968.  He  was  on  Cox's  staff.  Another 
member  of  Cox's  staff  was  George  T.  F^amp- 
ton,  Jr.,  a  researcher  and  speech  writer  for 
the  Kennedy  in-law,  Sargent  Shriver,  Mc- 
Gorern's  rtmnlng  mate.  Another  member  of 
Cox's  staff  was  Roger  M.  Wltten  who  worked 
for  Robert  Kennedy  In  the  Oregon  primary 
campaign.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss 
some  of  the  others. 

Many  people  might  well  feel  that  Archi- 
bald Cox  is  not  Interested  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  as  they  understand  It.  Back  a  few 
years  ago.  there  was  a  riot  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  student  revolutionaries  during 
which  no  classes  or  final  examinations  were 
held  the  last  seven  weeks.  The  Chicago  Dally 
Tribune  on  October  13.  1968,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  incident  at  Columbia  University: 

"The  acting  president  expressed  his  'In- 
debtedness' to  a  five-man  panel  of  'liberal' 
professors  and  lawyers  who  reported  a  week 
ago  that  no  one  was  particularly  at  fault 
except  for  the  university  administration  and 
trustees,  whose  attitude  of  authoritarian- 
ism .  .  .  invited  mistrust.  The  chief  author 
of  this  singular  statement  was  the  commis- 
sion's chairman,  Archibald  Cox,  a  Harvard 
law  professor  and  solicitor  general  of  the 
United  States  during  the  administration  of 
John  F.  Kennedy." 

Mall  arrives  in  my  ofiBce  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  people  are  distressed  with  the 
endless  day  after  day  harassment  of  our 
President.  Very  often  these  letters  speak  of 
the  writer's  prayers  that  are  offered  asking 
God  to  preserve  and  protect  our  President 
and  keep  him  strong. 

Those  prayers  are  being  answered.  We  do 
have  a  strong  President.  He  has  a  stamina 
and  courage  and  strength  that  is  a  marvel 
to  all  that  know  him.  He  is  carrying  on  the 
duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
both  foreign  and  domestic  in  a  successful 
manner.  Some  may  not  agree  with  his  vetos 
but  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  positions  are 
not  strong  positions.  His  accomplishments 
In  foreign  affairs  continue  to  make  him  the 
unquestioned  leader  of  the  free  world.  He 
has  opened  up  avenues  of  trade  that  will 
bring  great  benefits  to  the  economy  of  our 
country.  He  leads  when  most  men  would 
falter. 

I  question  the  motives  of  no  man  but  1  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  all  this  talk  about 
resignation  or  impeachment  Is  not  good  for 
our  country  nor  the  free  world. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about  the 
President's  tax  case.  His  tax  problems  were 
never  investigated  by  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion where  I  serve.  No  witness  was  put  under 
oath.  The  President's  lawyers  were  not  pres- 
ent when  the  material  was  assembled.  It  Is  a 
staff  report.  It  abounds  In  unsttbstantlated 
conclusions  and  error.  No  other  taxpayer  In 
our  country  has  been  treated  with  the  harsh- 
ness that  was  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  that  staff  report. 

The  reporting  of  Information  by  some  of 
the  media  has  been  worse  than  the  staff  re- 
port itself.  It  was  clearly  Intended  to  be  a 
staff  report  and  not  a  committee  report.  Yet. 
In  driving  from  my  office  to  my  residence  on 
the  day  of  Its  Issue,  I  was  told  by  the  media 
no  less  than  twice  that  It  was  the  commit- 
tee report. 

I  began  by  saying  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  with  our  President.  This 
Is  true  because  the  people  have  a  sense  of 
fairness. 

We  are  a  government  of  law  and  all  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  equality  before  the  law. 
The  common  criminal  is  accorded  a  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence.  Should  this  be 
denied  to  Individuals  in  the  public  service? 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  It  U  time  to  turn 
to  our  established  court  system  to  deal  with 


the  offenders.  It  is  time  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  assassination  of  high  public  officials  by 
hearsay.  Innuendo,  unproven  charges  and 
trial  by  the  press.  Lynching  hasn't  stopped 
In  the  United  States,  It  is  just  that  different 
people  are  doing  it. 

Investigating  committees,  special  prosecu- 
tors, broadcasters  and  newspapermen  and 
women  have  a  responsibility  In  pursuing 
their  Jobs  to  do  Justice.  They  have  no  obliga- 
tion or  right  to  malign  and  spread  rumors 
and  unproven  charges.  They  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  Just.  The  Prophet  Micah 
said  It  so  well — "O  man,  what  is  good;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  Ood?" 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AND  THE 
FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  I  have  been  interested  for 
many  years  in  the  guarantees  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

On  May  31,  1974,  Mr.  William  S.  Paley, 
chairman  of  CBS,  Inc.,  spoke  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  for  Newhouse 
Communications  Center — n,  at  Syracuse 
University.  Mr.  Paley's  address,  entitled 
"Broadcast  Journalism:  At  the  Cross- 
roads of  Freedom,"  provides  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  increasing  problems 
associated  with  the  implementation  of 
the  fairness  doctrine,  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Paley's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Broadcast  Joitrnalism:   At  the  Crossroads 
OF  Freedom 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  be  here 
with  you  today.  The  completion  and  dedi- 
cation of  this  Impressive  second  unit  of  the 
Newhouse  Communications  Center  has  a 
significance  that  goes  far  beyond  this  mo- 
ment and  this  campus.  Thousands  of  young 
people  will  be  going  out  of  this  building,  as 
from  its  great  sister  building  devoted  to  the 
print  media,  to  become  the  architects  and 
builders  of  the  Journalism  of  the  future.  To 
all  of  them,  the  name  of  Samuel  I.  New- 
house  should  be  a  constant  reminder  of  a 
remarkable  career  in  communications.  It 
spans  over  half  a  century  and  embraces 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television 
stations.  His  achievement  Is  eloquent  testi- 
mony that  one  medium,  to  be  strong,  need 
not  weaken  another  but  can  strengthen  it — 
that  a  new  medium,  to  be  effective,  need  not 
destroy  an  old,  but  can  constructively  change 
it.  This  magnificent  building  Is  also  a  power- 
ful reminder  of  a  great  revolution  in  com- 
munications— the  use  of  broadcast  sig- 
nals to  bring  the  events,  personalities  and 
Issues  of  the  outside  world  Into  the  living 
room.  And  it  seems  to  me  wholly  appropriate 
that  Newhouse  n  (as,  I  am  told,  it  has 
already  Ijecome  known)  devoted  to  studies 
in  broadcast  and  film  communications,  has 
beeii  built  in  close  proximity  to  Newhouse  I, 
devoted  to  studies  In  the  print  media.  For 
one  of  the  great  battles  that  broadcast 
Jotirnalism  has  been  fighting  In  this  country, 
since  its  beginning  in  the  late  lOQCs,  has 
been  to  establish  the  principle  that  a  free 
press  must  be  Inclusive  if  It  Is  to  serve  Its 
common  purpose  In  a  free  society.  This  means 
recognition  that  journalism  transmitted 
over  the  air  should  not,  for  that  reason, 
be  Inlilbited  by  government,  any  more  than 
the  print  media  should  be,  from  informing 
the  people,  from  contributing  and  stimulat- 


ing informed  discussion  among  them  and 
from  helping  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
action  essential  to  effective  self-government. 

The  fight  for  this  recognition — and  it  Is 
a  battle  we  in  broadcasting  are  still  fight- 
ing— has  not  been  easy.  In  the  first  place, 
broadcast  stations  are  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Originally,  this  was  for 
technical  reasons — to  avoid  chaos  in  the  use 
of  the  airwaves — a  fact  that  has  often  been 
forgotten.  There  was  also  believed  to  be  a 
quantitative  factor  involved — "the  scarcity 
principle,"  which,  as  I  shall  point  out  later, 
has  turned  out  to  be  more  theoretical  than 
real.  This  centered  on  the  technical  fact  that 
there  had  to  be.  in  the  spectrum,  some  limit 
whereas  there  was  no  technical  limit  on  the 
number  of  newspapers  that  could  be  printed. 
As  it  turned  out.  economic  realities  came  to 
be  more  limiting  in  newspaper  publishing 
than  technical  realities  did  In  broadcasting. 

In  the  actual  evolution  of  broadcasting  as 
an  information  medium,  however.  I  think 
that  most  broadcasters  were  far  less  con- 
cerned with  theoretical  con.^ideratlons  than 
with  a  respect  for  Ita  sheer  strength  as  a 
medium.  Consequently,  we  saw  it  as  our 
clear  responsibility  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  misuse  of  broadcasting  as  a  re- 
sult either  of  government  interference  or 
pressure  or  of  possible  selfish  or  biased  in- 
terests of  broadcasters  themselves.  At  CBS — 
and  I  think  generally  throughout  broad- 
casting— the  principles  of  fairness  In  deal- 
ing with  news  and  public  affairs — as  well 
as  other  guidelines  to  assure  resi>onsible 
broadcasting  In  this  area — were  voluntarily 
and  painstakingly  arrived  at  and  put  into 
practice.  At  the  same  time  It  was — and  re- 
mains—our firm  conviction  that  what  con- 
stitutes fairness  should  be  determined  by 
those  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
media  and  not  by  a  governmental  agency 
policing  them  and  imposing  upon  them  its 
own  definitions  and  Its  own  arbitrary  rul- 
ings. 

The  long  and  continuing  struggle  of 
broadcast  Journalism  to  assert  and  main- 
tain its  position  as  part  of  the  free  press 
has  centered  very  largely  on  this  Issue: 
whether  defining  and  resolving  problems  of 
fairness  should  be  left,  under  the  principles 
of  the  First  Amendment,  to  broadcasters, 
who  are  answerable  to  their  audiences,  vul- 
nerable to  their  competitors  and  exposed 
to  constant  public  criticism,  or  whether  It 
should  be  left  to  a  government  agency  to 
determine  these  matters. 

Historically,  the  Fairness  Doctrine  was  not 
formally  enunciated  as  a  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  until  1949, 
when  It  was  adopted  as  part  of  an  FCC 
report  upholding  the  right  of  broadcast  li- 
censees to  editorialize.  The  purpose  of  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  was  to  Insure  that  the 
exercise  of  the  right  to  editorialize  did  not 
lead  to  rampant  bias  on  the  tOr.  The  new- 
policy  was  designed  not  to  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  but  on  the  contrary  to 
stimulate  a  multiplicity  of  opinions. 

Despite  its  good  intentions,  however,  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  had  Implicit  dangers  In 
that  it  conferred  upon  a  government  agency 
the  power  to  judge  a  news  organization's  per- 
formance. In  recent  years,  this  danger  has  lie- 
come  real  as  the  FCC  began  considering  com- 
plaints on  a  broadcast-by-broadcast  basis,  al- 
most llne-by-llne  and  mUiute-by-minute. 
One  station,  for  example,  was  ruled  unfair 
because  the  FCC  found  that,  on  one  news 
program,  "approximately  425  lines  were  de- 
voted to  expression  of  views  opposing  the 
legalization  of  casino  gambling  whereas  ap- 
proximately 115  lines  were  devoted  to  the 
prop»onent's  views."  Inevitably,  such  super- 
editing  by  a  government  agency  has  become  a 
vexing  symlK)!  of  broadcasting's  second-class 
citizenship  In  journalism.  Misapplication  of 
the  principle  became  a  springboard  for  attack 
on  the  media  by  various  government  officials 
for  purposes  unrelated  to  the  original  concept 
of  fairness.  Such  attacks,  if  they  had  not  been 
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resisted,  would  long  since 
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left  to  the  people  reading,  hearing  or  seeing 
it. 

Few  Presidential  administrations,  in  my 
experience,  have  been  consistently  pleased 
with  the  press :  all  want  to  t>e  constantly  ap- 
proved and  admired.  But  that  Is  not  the 
function  of  the  press,  and  previous  admin- 
istrations, though  often  displeased  with  the 
press,  did  not  seek  to  undermine  or  punish 
it.  The  startling  fact  of  the  present  Admin- 
istration is  that,  virtually  from  its  inception, 
it  has  launched  a  systematic  effort  to  dis- 
credit both  the  objectives  and  the  conduct 
of  those  Journalists  whose  treatment  of  the 
news  it  disapproves.  None  of  the  news  media 
has  been  immune  to  verbal  onslaughts  from 
the  White  House;  but  broadcast  Journalism, 
in  particular,  has  been  subjected  to  unprece- 
de.ited  direct  threat  to  inhibit,  weaken  and 
disable  it.  Even  though  not  all  these  threats 
have  been  actually  put  Into  practice  and 
none  have  succeeded  in  their  motives,  they 
ar©  nevertheless  shocking  and  frightening  in 
their  Implications.  The"  have  been  directed 
at  Impugning  the  Integrity  of  able  and  re- 
spected renorters;  at  setting  up  monitoring 
systems,  whose  findings  were  to  determine 
whether  agencies  of  the  Federal  government 
could  be  used  to  Investigate  and  intimidate 
the  offending  media;  also  at  splitting  net- 
works from  their  aflUiates  by  threatening 
non-renewal  of  the  latter's  licenses;  and  at 
weakening  the  economic  basis  of  costly 
broadcast  news  operations  by  clumsy  appeals 
to  advertisers  to  boycott  networks  and  sta- 
tions which  fall  to  report  the  news  as  the 
White  House  sees  It. 

Aa  the  history  of  this  continuous  cam- 
paign to  undermine  broadcast  journalism  has 
unfolded,  the  Inescapable  impression 
emerges  that  there  are  these  In  positions  of 
power  and  trust  who  are,  from  all  appear- 
ances, against  a  free  press — and  that  they 
are  against  it,  not  Just  because  they  think  it 
wUl  distort  some  facts,  but  also  because  they 
kTiow  that  It  wUl  disclose  others. 

So  I  ray.  with  all  the  strength  at  my  com- 
mand, that  the  time  has  now  come  to  elim- 
inate entirely  the  Fairness  Doctrine  from 
government  rulebooks  or  statutes.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  PCC  has  shown  modera- 
tion In  putting  it  to  use,  the  very  fact  that 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  confers  on  a  govern- 
ment agency  the  power  to  sit  in  Judgment 
over  news  broadcasts  makes  It  a  tempting 
device  for  use  by  any  administration  In 
power  to  Influence  the  content  of  broadcast 
Journalism. 

Meanwhile,  broadcast  Journalism  is  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  Its  mission  of  honest, 
thorough  and  responsible  reporting.  It  con- 
tinues to  rate  high  In  the  pubUc  confidence. 
And  there  is  surfacing  a  growing  sense  that 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness. Broadly  recognized  as  the  leading  con- 
stitutional authority  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Sam  Ervin  has  characterized  the  en- 
forced fairness  concept  as  "a  fickle  affront  to 
the  First  Amendment"  and  strongly  urged  an 
inquiry  "to  consider  how  to  move  broadcast- 
ing out  of  the  Government  control.  ..."  In  a 
landmark  7-2  decision  last  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  emphaUcally  rejected  the  contentions 
of  those  who  would  impose  even  more  re- 
strictive obligations  on  broadcasters.  It  de- 
clared "The  question  here  is  not  whether 
there  is  to  be  dlscvisslon  of  controversial 
issues  of  pu'sllc  Importance  on  the  broad- 
cast media,  but  rather  who  shall  determine 
what  issues  are  to  be  discussed  by  whom,  and 
when.  .  .  .  For  better  or  worse,  editing  is  what 
editors  are  for;  and  editing  is  selection  and 
choice  of  materials,"  and  it  goei-  on  "If  we 
must  choose  whether  editorial  decisions  are 
to  be  made  In  the  free  Judgment  of  individ- 
ual broadcasters,  or  imposed  by  bureaucratic 
fiat,  the  choice  must  be  for  freedom."  The 
Chairman  of  the  FCC.  Richard  WUey,  has 
Indicated  his  receptlveness  to  studying  the 
suspending  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  In  areas 


where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  li- 
censees. And  Senator  Pastore.  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Conununlca- 
tlons,  has  taken  an  open-minded  view  in 
announcing  his  proposal  to  hold  hearings  to 
reexamine  the  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  offense  done  the  free- 
dom of  broadcast  Journalism  by  fairness 
enforced  by  government,  the  arithmetic  of 
the  conununications  field  today  offers  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  scarcity  principle 
has  no  validity  as  grounds  for  enforced  fair- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  it  calls  for  clear  and 
outright  repeal  of  the  Etoctrlne.  A  sparseness 
of  broadcast  outlets,  as  compared  to  daily 
newspapers,  no  longer  exists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  situation  is  inverted.  When  the 
regulatory  powers  over  broadcasting  were 
first  enacted  in  1927,  there  were  677  broad- 
casting stations  In  the  United  States  and 
1,949  daily  newspapers.  Today  there  are 
8.434  broadcasting  stations  and  1,774  daily 
newspapers.  The  multiplicity  of  voices  beard 
over  these  stations — two-thirds  of  which 
have  no  network  affiliation — far  exceeds  that 
provided  by  any  mass  medium  at  any  time 
In  .our  history.  The  vast  majority  of  news 
and  public  affairs  broadcasts  originates  with 
the  thousands  of  local  stations,  whether  or 
not  they  have  network  afflUatlons.  Ameri- 
cans spend.  In  an  average  week,  555  mlllicn 
hours  watching  television  news  broadcasts. 
Of  these  hours,  394  million  are  spent  on 
locally  produced  news  and  161  million  hours 
on  network  news  broadcasts.  In  radio  the 
ratio  of  locally  produced  to  network  pro- 
duced news  Is  overwhelming,  all  but  a  small 
fraction  is  local. 

There  is,  furthermore,  very  Uttle  overlap- 
ping   of    control    of    broadcast    stations    by 
newspapers:  19  percent  of  the  934  television 
stations  are  owned  by  newspapers;  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  7,500  radio  stations.  And  there 
are  Just   as  many  national   television   net- 
works as  there  are  wire  services  or  national 
general  news  weeklies.  In  addition,  of  course, 
broadcast  Journalism  must  compete  for  pub- 
lic confidence  with  all  the  newspapers,  as 
well   as  monthly,   quarterly,   bl-weekly   and 
weekly  periodicals;  also  books  and  newslet- 
ters; and  educational,  civic,  professional,  and 
other  meetings.  All  of  these  add  to  the  giant 
mix  that  conveys,  appraises  or  Interprets  in- 
formation and  presents  and  discusses  issues. 
The  possibility  of  any  major  news  source 
consistently  distorting  or  misusing  Its  func- 
tion in  the  face  of  all  these  other  competing 
forces  for   enlightenment   is   virtually   non- 
existent.    This    pluralism     constitutes     the 
strongest  safeguard  that  a  free  society  can 
have  against  abuses  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
A  free  people  Just  does  not  tolerate  per- 
sistent bisis  if  it  has  such  a  wide  range  of 
free  choices.  And  never  in  the  history  of  com- 
munications has  a  medium  been  as  wholly 
susceptible  to  watch-dogging  by  the  entire 
population.  A  further  check  on  the  overall 
fairness  of  broadcast  Journalism  is  that  it  Is 
consistently  and  universally  subjected  to  re- 
view and  criticism.  Every  major  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  reports  every  day  on 
bow  broadcasting  is  doing  its  Job  and  who 
is  doing  it — often  faulting  us,  occasionally 
praising    us.    but    never    Ignoring    us.    Most 
general  Interest  magazines  add   tbelr  com- 
ments and  criticism  every  week  and  every 
month.  A  hundred  and  thirty-four  publica- 
tions— daily,    weekly    monthly    and    quar- 
terly— deal  exclusively  or  to  a  major  extent 
with    broadcasting;     and    their    circulation 
runs  Into  millions.  Letters  from  private  citi- 
zens,  ruzinlng   into   thousands   every    week, 
clearly   Indicate    that    the    public   consider 
themselves  our  real  supervisors  and  do  not 
hesitate   to  let   us   know  how   well   or  how 
fairly  they  think  we're  carrying  out  our  Job. 
at  CBS  News — as  I  am  sure  at  other  broad- 
cast news  organizations — we  have  carefully 
thought  out  guidelines,  continuous  reviews 
of  our  work  and  fomoal  procedures  to  make 
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certain  that  we  are  doing  It  responsibly.  And 
the  fact  Is  that  we  seem  to  be  doing  it  well. 
Independently  run  public  opinion  polls  at 
regular  intervals  question  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  degree  of  their  confidence  in 
broadcast  Journalism.  The  last  such  poll  re- 
vealed that  the  largest  number  by  far,  56 
percent,  considered  broadcasting  the  most 
believeable  news  media  of  all. 

In  a  free  society,  this  pluralism,  this 
watchfulness  and  this  competition  among 
literally  hundreds  of  news  sources  for  pub- 
Uc confidence  constitute  the  forces  that  are 
the  true  Judges  of  broadcasting's  fairness 
and  should  be  the  only  ones.  Government 
should  simply — as  a  matter  of  asserted  na- 
tional policy  consistent  with  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment — 
repudiate  the  Fairness  Doctrine  and  spe- 
cifically Immunize  news  and  public  affars 
broadcasting  from  any  form  of  governmental 
oversight   or  supervision   whatsoever. 

Twenty  years  ago — almost  to  the  day — 1 
had  occasion  to  address  myself  to  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  broadcasters.  I  said 
then,  "Some  people  may  question  the  de- 
sirability of  placing  on  the  hands  of  the 
broadcaster  this  Important  element  of  con- 
trol. To  this  point  I  would  say  that  undoubt- 
edly there  may  be  abuses,  as  there  are  in 
other  media.  But  I  for  one  have  enough  faith 
in  the  vitality  of  the  democratic  process,  in 
the  Intelligence  of  the  American  people  and 
In  the  freshness  of  the  competitive  climate 
to  believe  that  the  good  will  and  the  deter- 
mined Intent  of  broadcasters  to  be  fair, 
coupled  with  the  powerful  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  provide  far  better  protection  against 
abuse  than  any  other  form  of  control." 

Nothing  during  the  past  20  years  has  led 
me  to  change  my  mind  or  to  qualify  those 
words. 

If  there  is  any  risk — and  there  is — in  this 
belief  that,  to  quote  Jefferson's  words,  ". . . . 
the  people  .  .  .  may  safely  be  trusted  to  hear 
everything  true  and  false,  and  to  form  a  cor- 
rect Judgment  between  them" — and  there  is 
a  risk — then  it  is  the  risk  basic  and  contin- 
uous in  any  free  society.  But  it  has  been 
the  verdict  of  our  forebears  and  the  experi- 
ence of  ourselves  that  a  free  society  is  not 
the  safest  way  of  life:  it  is  only  the  best. 


THE  TRUTH 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Wash- 
ington we  are  subjected  to  the  sophistry 
used  to  alibi  for  irresponsible  Federal 
fiscal  policy.  Last  week  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  12-year-old  boy  whose  unfet- 
tered view  of  our  responsibility  is  re- 
freshingly clear.  If  the  Congress  were  to 
face  the  simple  truth  as  stated  by  my 
young  constituent,  we  would  not  have 
the  inflationary  problem.  I  request  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  I  may  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  and  allow  them  to 
ponder  the  question  he  has  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Safford,  Ariz., 

June  1. 1974. 
Hon.  Patti,  J.  Fannin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fannin:  I  am  a  twelve  year 
old  boy  scout  studying  about  Citizenship  in 
the  Nation  and  our  country.  I  have  discov- 
ered that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment Is  responsible  for  determining  how 
the  people's  money  is  to  be  spent.  I  have 
been  taught  by  my  parents  and  in  scouting 
to  live  within  my  means.  It  appears  that  the 
government  Is  wasting  mUlions  of  dollars 
that  they  don't  have  and  are  creating  a  debt 
that  we  of  the  future  generation  are  going 


to  have  to  pay  back.  It  also  appears  to  me 
that  the  members  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  not  willing  to  face  up  to  the  truth,  but 
are  trying  to  put  all  of  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion (overspending)  on  the  executive 
branch. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  plans  are 
being  made  by  the  Senate  in  Washington  or 
yourself  to  eliminate   the  nearly  four-hun- 
dr-d  bUlion  dollar  national  debt. 
Sincerely. 

James  Wii.son. 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  SAWHILL  AS 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL ENERGY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  refusal  to  roll  back  crude 
oil  prices  has  resulted  in  enormous  wind- 
fall profits  for  the  major  oil  companies, 
has  been  a  major  contributor  to  ram- 
pant inflation  and  has  caused  severe 
economic  hardship  for  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

How  long  can  we  allow  this  policy  to 
continue?  In  a  few  days  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Dr.  John  Sawhill  as  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  important  statement 
by  the  Senate  at  this  time  than  to  op- 
pose Dr.  SawhiU's  nomination.  Opposi- 
tion to  his  nomination  would  be  a  mes- 
sage to  President  Nixon  that  the  Senate 
strenuously  objects  to  the  President's 
refusal  to  roll  back  crude  oil  prices. 

There  are  a  number  of  cogent  rea- 
sons why  the  Senate  should  reject  Mr. 
SawhiU's  nomination.  Some  of  these  are 
as  follows : 

First.  In  spite  of  the  direct  evidence 
contained  in  internal  documents  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  just  released, 
which  clearly  show  that  the  price  in- 
crease of  old  crude  to  $5.25  on  December 
19,  1973,  was  imjustifled  for  two  reasons: 
Because  old  oil  fields  were  already  pro- 
ducing at  maximum  levels  and — because 
the  bottleneck  on  domestic  production 
was  a  drilling  equipment  shortage,  not 
the  price  ceiling  on  old  oil.  Dr.  Sawhill 
flatly  stated  at  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee's hearing  on  June  7  that  he  would 
not  roll  back  old  crude  oil  prices. 

Second.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  free  market  in  oil  worldwide — 
since  OPEC  nations  arbitrarily  set 
prices — Dr.  Sawhill  insists  that  the  price 
of  domestic  "new"  oil  ought  to  be  tied  to 
the  price  level  of  a  fictitious  interna- 
tional free  market.  This  policy  assures 
high  profits  for  American  oil  companies 
and  thus,  as  we  have  heard  in  recent 
days,  encourages  foreign  nations  to  main- 
tain or  even  increase  high  import  oil 
prices. 

Third.  In  spite  of  mandatory  language 
In  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  requiring  the  Administrator  to  roll 
back  propane  prices  to  May  15,  1973, 
levels.  Dr.  Sawhill  has  interpreted  this 
language  to  be  discretionary.  His  posi- 
tion is  that  he  will  not  roll  prices  of  pro- 
pane back  to  the  May  15,  1973,  levels. 

Fourth.  Under  the  "released  oil"  con- 
cept for  every  barrel  of  new  oil  produced, 
an  oil  company  is  entitled  to  decontrol 
one  barrel  of  old  oil.  This  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  another  Government 
handout  to  the  major  oil  companies.  Dr. 


Sawhill's  position  is  that  he  will  main- 
tain this  policy  despite  a  lack  of  economic 
justification  for  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Sawhill 
conceded  during  his  hearings  that  his  of- 
fice has  done  nothing  beyond  issuinp 
press  releases  to  promote  real  energy 
conservation.  Although  he  vaguely  talk"i 
about  proposals  which  he  ■Rill  advance  in 
his  Project  Independence  Blueprint, 
supposedly  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  fall,  a  sense  of  urgency  to  ef- 
fect serious  conservation  measures  is 
totally  lacking. 

To  his  credit,  Dr.  Sawhill  was  candid  in 
making  these  positions  known.  He  is  to  be 
respected  for  his  candor  and  his  integ- 
rity. But  his  policies  add  up  to  nothing 
more  than  continued  severe  economic 
dislocation  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

I  sincerely  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  reject  these 
policies  by  voting  against  confirmation  of 
Dr.  Sawhill.  The  Senate  must  go  on  rec- 
ord against  the  unjustified  price  in- 
creases heaped  on  the  public  by  the  oil 
industry.  A  vote  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
SawhiU's  nomination  will  be  a  clear 
signal  to  the  administration  that  the 
Congress  is  fed  up  with  fuel  pricing  pol- 
icies that  fleece  the  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  major  oil  companies. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Washington  Post  published  articles  fur- 
ther highlighting  Dr.  SawhUl's  refusal  to 
roll  back  crude  oil  prices  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  own 
documents  argued  that  the  December 
19  price  increase  was  unjustified. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sawhill  Defends  Rise  in  "Old"  Oil  Price 
Against  Calling  Boost  "ARBrrRART" 

Washington. — The  controversy  over  oil 
prices  continued  as  newly  released  documents 
showed  that  government  staff  experts  be- 
lieved last  December's  $l-a-barrel  increase  in 
the  price  of  most  crude  oil  was  "arbitrary  ' 
and  couldn't  be  Justified  on  economic 
grounds. 

The  papers  contained  more  arguments 
against  than  in  favor  of  raising  the  price  of 
"old  "  crude  oil,  produced  at  pre-1972  output 
levels,  which  currently  accounts  for  62  Cr  of 
domestic  oil.  The  documents  also  said  the 
price  boost  would  sharply  Increase  oil  com- 
pany profits. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Sawhill  to  be  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  when  it  takes  over 
for  the  temporary  Federal  Energy  Office  July 
1.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson  (D.,  Wash.)  sharplv 
criticized  the  December  price. 

Mr.  Sawhill  said  he  was  opposed  to  anv 
rollback  in  the  current  $5.25-a-barrel  ceilini; 
price  the  government  has  set  for  old  oil.  The 
energy  office  late  last  year  took  over  oil  price 
controls  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
which  last  Dec.  19  boosted  the  ceUlng  for 
this  oil  from  $4.25  a  barrel.  The  price  of  other 
domestic  crude  oil  Isn't  controlled  by  the 
government  and  has  been  about  $10.25  a  bar- 
rel, according  to  the  energy  office. 

Sen.  Jackson  said  at  the  hearing  that  "the 
documents  aren't  very  complimentary"  as  far 
as  the  action  taken  by  the  Cost  of  Living; 
CouncU.  He  criticized  Mr.  SawhUl  for  maUi- 
tainlng  the  higher  price,  and  other  Senators 
questioned  the  official  about  the  matter.  The 
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documents  were  given  by  the 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nat^sr 
quested  them  under  the 

tlon  Act. 

SAWEFIU.  DEFENDS  PRICES 

Mr.  SawhiU  defended  the 
saying    ■circumstances  have 
last  December  and   the   "prl^e 
smaller  now  relative  to  the  wo(ld 
The  energy  office  said  the  av 
elgn  crude  to  oil  companies 
barrel,  with  some  sales  much 

The  energy  chief  predicted 
prices  would  soon  decline 
there  is  a  alight  surplus  on  the 
He  attributed  the  surplus  to 
demand  because  of  the  higher 
months.    He   said    a   world 
might  also  cause  prices  in  the 
somewhat. 

The  documents,  some  of 
price  experts  at  the  Cost  of 
who  have  since  transferred  to 
fice,  said  a  price  Increase  for 
be   justified  as  eliciting 
production  because  old  oil 
producing  at  maximum  levels 
ment  said  an  Increase  In 
mestlc  oil   due  to  Increased 
tertiary   recovery   methods   w 
curred  without  any  price  Inc 

A  report  prepared  for  the 
the  Stanford  Research  Institt^te 
boost  for  old  oil  wouldn't 
tlon  because  the  bottleneck  on 
ductlon  was  an  equipment 
price    celling.    That    report 
wouldn't   be   any  slgnlflcant 
mand  for  petroleum  product: 
ate  Increase  In  the  old  oU  price 
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EXPORTS    ARE     CITE  > 

On     the    positive    side,     thi  i 
stafi  experts  said  the  price  bo(>st 
courage  oil  exports  by  U.S. 
result  in  additional  Inve3tme4t 
oil  exploration. 

Mr.  Nader  called  the  price 
tified  gouging  of  consumers  Ir 
vide  a  handout  to  oil  producer  > 

The  price  control  staS  dldn ' 
In  Its  report  but  said  that  "as 
costs  are  Involved  and  a  celil;  ig 
the  price  of  crude  would  be 
factors  such  as  world  market 
desire  to  increase  domestic  p 
ucts  to  deter  demand,  this   U 
decision."    The    staff   report 
"gross  profit"   to  the  oil   industry 
$l-a-barrel  Increase  would  be 
month. 

A   report   of   a   Dec.    18 
White     House     economic 
Stein  and  energy  price  e.xperts 
ury    Department    and    the 
Council  said  Mr.  Stein  favored 
price  to  $12  a  barrel  of  old  oil 
mand.  He  said  that  kind  of  a 
"big  enough  to  avoid  the  n 
Ing,"  according  to  a  memo  or 
written  to  Cost  Council  Dtrectjir 
lop    by    William    Walker,    cu 
counsel  of  the  energy  office, 
the    discussion.    He    wrote 
wanted  to  couple  a  $12  domestic 
with  a  windfall  profits  tax 
the  yield  to  oil  companies  to 

MEMO    FOR    SHULr 

In   a  menu)  prepared   by  Mj 
George  P.  Shultz,  then 
the  price  control  chief  wrote 
boost  for  crude  oil  would 
the  bidding  in  the  Intenutlonai 
raise  the  price  still  further 
Ing  countries  could  expect  to 
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cost  council  to         Mr.  Dunlop  added   that  a  "shock  of  this 
,  who  had  re-     magnitude"    In    boosting    the    oil    price    Is 
of  Informa-      "likely  to  help  set  off  a  number  of  Inflation- 
ary reactions  which  will  preclude  any  fur- 
ther orderly  withdrawal  from  controls"  on 
prices  In  general,  not  Just  oil. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  con- 
cluded the  hearing  on  Mr.  Sawhllls  nomina- 
tion Friday  afternoon. 

1973  Increase  in  On.  Price  Is  DisptrxED 
(By  Thomas  OToole  and  Bradley  Graham) 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  pushed  through 
a  $l-per-barrel  price  Increase  for  oil  last 
December  over  the  objections  of  the  council 
staff  and  an  outside  consultant  commis- 
sioned to  study  the  Justification  for  a  price 
rise.  Internal  government  documents  show. 

In  the  face  of  such  objections,  the  $1 
boost  in  the  price  of  "old"  domestic  oil  to 
*5JJ5  a  barrel  was  settled  on  as  a  compro- 
mise by  energy  and  economic  advisers  in  the 
'White  House.  Economic  adviser  Herbert  Stein 
wanted  oil  to  rise  to  $12  a  barrel.  Treastiry 
Department  aide  William  Johnson  suggested 
$10  a  barrel,  while  his  colleague  Oz  Brown- 
lee  favored  total  decontrol  on  oil  prices. 

The  $1  Increase,  which  had  the  effect  of 
raising  prices  to  consumers  by  $2.6  billion, 
was  apparently  settled  on  because  Cost  of 
Living  Council  Director  John  T.  Dunlop 
would  not  agree  to  a  stlffer  Increase. 

"If  a  price  of  $7  to  $8  is  now  established." 
Dunlop  wrote  last  Dec.  19  to  Treasury  Sec- 
retary George  P.  Shultz.  "I  recommended  full 
decontrol  of  the  economy  Immediately  be- 
cause even  orderly  phasing  out  of  a  controls 
system  cannot  be  viable  under  such  a  shock." 

Dunlop's  comments  to  Shultz  are  In  one 
of  six  hitherto  unpublished  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration documents  turned  over  yesterday  by 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  to  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  Nader  was  given  the 
documents  by  Dunlop  aiter  seeking  them 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

"During  the  confirmation  hearings  which 
you  are  beginning  today  of  Mr.  (John  C.) 
Sawhlll's  nomination  as  administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,"  Nader  said 
m  a  covering  letter  to  Jackson,  "he  should 
be  required  to  explain  his  maintenance  of 
this  unjustified  gouging  of  consumers  to 
provide  a  handout  to  oil  producers." 

Sawhlll.  under  sharp  questioning  from  Sen- 
ate committee  members,  defended  the  price 
rise,  contending  that  resulting  profits  will 
spur  additional  oil  production. 

But  development  of  new  fields  takes  time. 
Sawhlll  aald,  so  the  effects  of  the  increase 
may  not  be  felt  for  months.  He  noted  that 
the  supply  of  domestic  crude  oil  was  still 
decreasing,  though  the  total  supply  has  been 
increasing  because  of  additional  Imports. 

Sawhlll  stressed  that  the  price  Increase 
had  been  a  Cost  of  Living  Council  decision, 
not  his  own.  The  Federal  Energy  Office  had 
Just  been  created  at  the  Ume  the  Increase 
was  announced. 

Asked  repeatedly  whether  he  would  con- 
sider decreasing  the  price  of  oil.  Sawhlll 
said  he  was  definitely  against  a  rollback.  Any 
reduction  now.  he  asserted,  would  prove  un- 
productive by  lessening  the  Incentive  to  de- 
velop new  fields. 

Included  In  the  six  documents  released  by 
Nader  were  three  prepared  by  the  councU's 
Energy  Division  and  one  by  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  which  acted  as  consult- 
ant on  oil  prices  to  the  council. 

The  Stanford  document,  dated  Dec.  18  the 

day  before  the  price  Increase  was  author- 

Dunlop  for     ized — argued  against  the  notion  that  a  price 

Secretary,      increase  for  "old"  oil  will  stimulate  domestic 

a  big  price     production.  It  also  argued  that  decontrol  of 
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duced  Since  September,  1972.  It  now  ac- 
counts for  almost  30  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
oil  output  of  four  bUIlon  barrels  a  year  and 
sells  for  anywhere  from  $7  to  $10  a  barrel, 
averaging  $2  more  a  barrel  than  the  "old" 
oil. 

"The  real  bottleneck  Is  not  the  lack  of 
Incentive  prices,  but  the  lack  of  availability 
of  drilling  tools  and  equipment."  the  Stan- 
ford study  states.  "Even  with  appropriate 
Incentives  and  equipment,  our  discussions 
Indicate  that  it  will  take  many  months  to 
affect  the  supply  to  any  degree." 

The  Stanford  study  suggested  also  that 
a  rise  In  crude  oil  prices  would  have  little 
effect  on  consumer  demand.  At  the  time, 
the  Nixon  administration  was  saying  that 
price  Increases  were  necessary  to  curb  run- 
away American  appetites  for  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products. 

"The  demand  problem  Is  at  the  product 
level,  not  the  crude  level,"  the  Stanford 
study  went  on.  "An  Increase  of  this  size 
would  not  In  Itself  be  large  enough  to  effect 
a  significant  reduction  In  demand  ...  A 
more  effective  method  would  be  a  tax  on  the 
products." 

The  Nixon  administration  was  also  urging 
higher  U.S.  crude  oil  prices  to  bring  them 
more  In  line  with  world  prices,  but  the 
Stanford  study  said  that  higher  U.S.  prices 
would  encourage  other  producers  to  raise 
their  prices  again. 

In  three  "Issue  papers"  prepared  for  Dun- 
lop, the  Cost  of  Living  Council's  Energy  Di- 
vision argued  that  higher  prices  for  old 
crude  oil  would  do  little  to  raise  domestic 
output,  a  notion  Nixon  administration  aides 
were  pressing  on  Congress  to  Justify  higher 
prices. 

"Increased  prices  would  not  materially  in- 
crease production,  at  least  not  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,"  one  issue  paper  flatly  stated. 
"Production  Is  already  at  the  maximum  In 
almost  8ll  domestic  fields." 

The  Energy  Division  also  said  (like  the 
Stanford  study)  that  higher  domestic  prices 
might  trigger  a  new  round  of  higher  prices 
by  countries  exporting  oU  to  the  United 
States. 

"Apparently  these  countries  are  not  re- 
luctant to  Increase  prices  without  a  corre- 
sponding U.S.  Increase  but  would  be  even 
more  likely  to  do  so  with  a  domestic  in- 
crease." the  Issue  paper  said. 

The  council  staff  also  worried  that  higher 
crude  prices  would  do  little  more  than  pro- 
duce windfall  profits  for  the  producers.  It 
said  that  a  $1  Increase  In  crude  prices  would 
mean  higher  profits  for  producers  of  $256 
million  a  month,  more  than  $3  billion  a  year. 
"OU  companies  with  crude  resources  will 
show  even  higher  profits  than  have  already 
been  so  highly  publicized,"  the  staff  said. 
"Oil  companies  lacking  crude  resources  will 
object  to  paying  the  higher  price  unless 
costs  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer." 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  the  six 
documents  made  public  by  Nader  was  a  two- 
page  memo  to  Dunlop  from  Coet  of  Living 
Council  general  counsel  William  N.  Walker. 
The  memo  was  marked  "Administratively 
Confidential." 

The  memo  discussed  a  meeting  Dec.  18 
attended  by  Stein.  Treasury  aides  Johnson 
and  Brownlee  and  four  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  meeting  was  held  to  discuss  higher 
crude  prices. 

"Stein  opted  for  $12  a  barrel,"  Walker 
wrote,  "stating  that  it's  big  enough  to  avoid 
the  need  for  rationing." 


FAMINE    IN    ASIA    AND    AFRICA:    A 
WORLD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  articles  by  Mr.  John 
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H.  Douglas  which  appeared  in  the  May  11 
and  May  18  issues  of  Science  News. 

The  first,  "The  Omens  of  Famine," 
describes  the  causes  of  the  devastating 
famine  which  has  afflicted  the  Third 
World,  where  millions  of  people  are  likely 
to  die  from  starvation  this  year.  The 
effects  of  the  drought  which  has  swept 
the  Asian  subcontinent  and  the  African 
Sahel,  evidence  of  the  world's  changing 
climate,  have  been  further  complicated 
by  the  energy  crisis  and  the  food  short- 
age in  the  industrialized  world. 

With  the  price  of  fertilizer  skyrocket- 
ing, there  is  little  hope  for  expanded  food 
production  this  year  in  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  the  world.  These  starv- 
ing people,  who  once  could  turn  to  our 
"food  for  peace"  program,  now  find  that 
they  can  not  compete  with  more  affluent 
countries  like  Russia  and  Japan  for  our 
food  reserves,  which  are  at  an  all-time 
low. 

Although  the  picture  Mr.  Douglas 
paints  is  a  rather  bleak  one,  his  second 
article,  "Confronting  Famine."  offers 
some  possible  solutions  to  this  mammoth 
problem.  He  first  calls  for  "internakional 
cooperation  and  genuine  philanthropy" 
in  an  effort  to  build  a  world  food  reserve 
now,  and  in  devising  a  better  system  of 
emergency  food  distribution.  If  we  wait 
for  the  World  Food  Conference  in  No- 
vember, it  may  be  too  late  for  millions  of 
people  who  are  already  starving. 

Mr.  Douglas  proposes  long-term  goals 
as  well,  including  population  control,  re- 
search in  new  ways  to  expand  food  pro- 
duction both  here  and  in  developing 
countries  and,  ultimately,  modified  life 
styles  for  the  people  in  the  world's  afflu- 
ent countries.  In  conclusion,  he  asks  if 
we  will  "accept  the  necessary  sacrifices 
when  they  come,  or,  as  C.  P.  Snow  pre- 
dicted long  ago.  sit  and  watch  on  the 
evening  news  millions  of  people  dying  of 
starvation,  somewhere  else." 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  already 
at  hand.  We  need  to  take  specific  ac- 
tions and  particularly  in  developing  a 
national  and  international  reserve  pro- 
gram. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  articles  by  Mr.  Douglas  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Ouens  of  Famine 
(By  John  H.  Douglas) 
Like  cancer,  starvation  seldom  kills  its  vic- 
tims directly.  Rather,  It  weakens  the  whole 
fabric  of  life  until  the  fraUest  part  gives, 
then  the  rest  disintegrates.  For  an  Individ- 
ual, the  end  usually  comes  by  disease;  for  a 
society,  by  anarchy.  Famine,  like  cancer.  Is 
easiest  stopped  before  it  spreads,  and  now 
danger  signals  from  many  areas  of  the  world 
have  become  unmistakable. 

A  walk,  down  any  thoroughfare  In  Asia — 
whether  on  a  worn  village  path  or  beside  one 
of  the  many  new  highways — is  not  likely  to 
reveal  an  overwhelming  presence  of  starva- 
tion. Mechanization  and  the  brimming  pro- 
ductivity of  "Green  Revolution"  crop  hybrids 
have  allowed  developing  countries  to  increase 
their  food  productivity  by  almost  a  third 
during  the  last  decade,  enough  to  offset 
population  growth  and  slightly  raise  per 
capita  consumption.  One  may  still  see  fam- 
ilies living  under  overturned  wrecks  beside 
a  road  in  India,  but  even  that  hard-pressed 


country   had   hoped    for   self-sufficiency    in 
grain,  until  recently. 

Then  the  rains  faUed.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  half  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world's  largest  producer  went  to  a  nation 
able  to  pay  a  much  higher  price,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Finally  came  another  Middle  Eastern 
war,  and  though  siding  with  the  Arabs,  In- 
dia's oil  supplies  dropped  and  prices  rose  Uke 
everybody  else's.  The  foundations  of  develop- 
ment had  proven  extremely  fragile. 

That  inherent  fragility  is  what  a  walk 
down  any  thoroughfare  in  Asia  does  reveal: 
A  few  rich  living  among  many  poor,  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  that  must 
scrape  for  a  quarter  of  its  protein;  a  few  trac- 
tors, which,  without  fuel,  cannot  harvest  the 
Green  Revolution  crops  that  depend  on 
them;  most  important,  only  a  few  domestic 
sources  of  fertilizer,  a  petroleum  product 
without  which  the  new.  productive  grain  hy- 
brids cannot  grow. 

Development  has  brought  dependence. 
Machinery,  petroleum  and  fertilizer  are.  for 
most  developing  countries,  Import  items.  The 
economies  of  many  small  countries  are  nar- 
rowly based  on  some  abundant  local  com- 
modity, such  as  rubber  or  gold,  and  when 
population  pressures  outstrip  the  land's  ca- 
jjacity  for  growing  crops,  limited  foreign  ex- 
change capability  must  be  used  to  buy  food. 
Whereas  before  World  War  II  Western  Eu- 
rope was  the  only  grain  deficit  region  on 
earth,  now  only  North  America  and  Australia 
remain  as  net  grain  exporters.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  together  have  a  greater 
stranglehold  on  the  world's  food  exports  than 
the  Arabs  have  on  petroleum. 

That  dominance  developed  gradually,  the 
result  of  the  same  forces  that  have  recently 
Increased  production  In  developing  coun- 
tries— mechanization,  fertilizer  and  prolific 
hybrids.  In  the  wave  of  development  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  come  to  produce  half  the  world's  corn 
and  two-thirds  of  its  soybeans.  Most  of  this 
Increase  was  accomplished  by  raising  pro- 
ductivity. Per  acre  com  production,  for  ex- 
ample, has  grown  240  percent  while  the  labor 
required  has  dropped  60  percent.  Mechaniza- 
tion and  increased  use  of  fertilizers,  of  course, 
made  farming  more  energy  intensive,  so  that 
now  roughly  80  gallons  of  gasoline  are  re- 
quired directly  to  raise  an  acre  of  com,  with 
about  twice  that  much  energy  involved  In 
making  the  fertilizer  and  transporting  and 
processing  the  various  products  off  the  farm. 
At  first,  the  Increased  productivity  led  to 
embarrassing  siuTJluses — butter  stored  In 
Kentucky  caves,  millions  of  tons  of  grain 
left  to  rot  In  silos  around  the  country,  farm- 
ers paid  for  not  raising  crops  on  as  much 
as  one-seventh  of  the  nation's  farmland. 
Since  prospective  consumers  In  developing 
countries  could  not  afford  to  pay  American 
prices  for  the  stirpluses,  a  "Pood  for  Peace" 
program  was  launched  to  sell  the  extra  food 
for  whatever  commodities,  local  currency  or 
political  advantage  could  be  traded  In  return. 
The  American  agricultural  glut  became  a 
buffer,  providing  a  measure  of  price  and 
nutrition  stability  for  the  developing  "Third 
Worid." 

The  surpluses  would  have  ended  even  with- 
out bad  weather  and  the  energy  crisis,  though 
these  events  have  precipitated  the  demise. 
"Food  for  Peace"  assumed  the  absence  of  any 
•viable  market  for  the  surplus  goods,  but  now 
one  has  arisen:  The  world's  poor  must  com- 
pete with  the  rising  affluence  of  the  world's 
rich.  Food  consumption  does  not  Increase 
linearly  with  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  as 
income  rises,  people  eat  less  grain  directly 
and  begin  to  eat  more  meat,  which  requires 
as  much  as  seven  times  the  grain,  as  feed, 
to  put  an  equivalent  amount  of  protein  on 
the  table.  Just  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  faced  a  humiliating  dollar  devaluation 
and  rising  balance  of  payments  deficit,  agri- 
cultural exports  suddenly  doubled,  becoming 


the  most  important  single  Item  In  the  coun- 
try's International  trade  plctiire.  A  bad  har- 
vest in  Siberia  led  to  the  largest  single 
agricultural  sale  in  history,  depleting  the 
remaining  U.S.  stored  grain  reserves.  Sud- 
denly surpluses  became  too  valuable  to  give 
away. 

With  malevolent  coincidence,  the  world's 
climate  almost  simultaneously  began  to 
change  (SN:  9/29/73,  p.  197).  The  desert- 
creating  high-pressure  areas  that  lie  between 
the  monsoon  rains  to  the  south  and  the  cold 
clrcumpolar  winds  to  the  north  began  to  mi- 
grate toward  the  equator,  bringing  drought 
to  regions  of  Africa,  China,  South  Asia.  India 
and  Central  America.  Climatology  Is  a  young 
and  Inexact  science,  but  the  few  specialists 
willing  to  speak  up  on  the  subject  say  the  re- 
cent changes  are  the  apparent  restilt  of  a 
global  cooling  trend  that  has  lowered  the 
earth's  temperature  2.7  degrees  F.  since  1945. 
The  best  evidence  from  Ice  and  sediment 
records  indicates  that  weather  over  the  last 
half  century  has  been  the  warmest  In  1,000 
years  and  that  a  cycle  of  colder  temperatures 
can  be  expected.  The  effect  would  be  a  major 
shut  of  rain  patterns  and  deserts,  and  a 
shorter  growlnig  season  for  northern  lati- 
tudes. 

The  sub-Sahara  row  of  six  countries, 
known  collectively  as  the  Sahel  region,  pre- 
sents a  grim  test  case  of  what  may  happen 
in  more  populous  areas  if  droughts  spread. 
There,  for  the  first  time  In  living  memory, 
people  walk  across  the  Niger  River.  The 
fabled  desert  outpost  of  Timbuktu  has  re- 
quired airlifts  of  food.  A  qimrter-milllon  peo- 
ple are  estimated  to  have  died  from  the  re- 
sulting famine,  and  80  percent  of  the  live- 
stock in  one  country  have  been  killed.  Every 
year  that  the  drought  continues,  the  Sahara 
desert  moves  relentlessly  southward  some  30 
miles. 

The  Indian  sub-continent  may  be  next,  ac- 
cording to  Lester  R.  Brown,  a  senior  fellow 
at  the  Overseas  Development  Council  In 
Washington  and  an  outspoken  observer  In 
matters  of  world  food  supplies.  Even  before 
the  energy  crisis  hit.  the  world  appeared  to 
be  at  the  "bust  end  of  a  cycle"  in  world  fer- 
tilizer industry.  Brown  told  Sicence  News, 
but  now  with  massive  fertilizer  shortages, 
Asia  may  next  year  face  "the  largest  food  de- 
ficit of  any  area  in  history."  If  the  monsoons 
should  fall  again,  widespread  famine  would 
surely  follow. 

India  appears  most  vulnerable.  Even  In- 
dia's own  National  Council  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomic Research  admits:  "Sometimes  the  very 
immensity  of  the  problem  numbs  one's 
senses  and  Impairs  the  capacity  to  deal  with 
It."  In  some  stores  serving  the  poorest  classes, 
rations  were  cut  in  half  last  year.  Riots  have 
already  occurred  In  two  states.  Kerosene  for 
cooking  has  risen  beyond  the  price  reach  of 
many.  Inflation  gallops  along  at  25  percent 
a  year,  and  half  of  India's  total  export  earn- 
ings may  have  to  go  to  buy  oil.  A  WaU  Street 
Journal  article  concluded  "the  next  12 
months  will  make  the  past  12  look  good.  " 

China  would  be  better  off,  except  for  the 
fertilizer  problem.  That  country  has.  in  many 
ways,  worked  an  economic  miracle,  almost 
abolishing  malmitritlon  withcut  substan- 
tially raising  per  capita  Inconie.  But  much 
of  China's  foreign  exchange  goes  for  fertil- 
izer; it  is  the  world's  largest  Importer,  buying 
mostly  from  Japan,  which  has  now  been  se- 
verely hit  by  the  energy  crisis.  China  Is  also 
the  current  number  one  U.S.  wheat  cus- 
tomer, even  in  good  weather.  With  an  intri- 
cate irrigation  system,  China  Is  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  drought  than  India,  but  should 
fertUizer  continue  scarce,  China  too  could 
face  severe  difficulty. 

No  one  knows  when  the  crunch  ■will  come, 
but  Lester  Brown  says  tliat  within  a  year, 
leaders  of  the  world's  developed  countries 
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The  world  Is  about  as  ready 
famine    now   as   when    the 
warned  Pharaoh  to  save  grain 
years  ahead. 

Global  food  reserves  have 
level    in   two   decades,   though 
of  hungry   mouths   has    grow 
that    time.    Spreading 
energy  crisis  have  conspired 
food    production    advances 
Revolution.  New  scientific  and 
advances    offer    much    promls^ 
feed  the  world  over  the  long 
time  being,  only  the  closest  ™ 
tional  cooperation  and  genuine 
on  the  part  of  industrialized 
slbly  rebuild  reserves  enough  tc 
ages  that  are  Ukely  to  develo  > 
the  Third  World  In  the  next 
Judging    from    citizen 
shortages,   these  are  poor  tlm^s 
new  sacrifices. 

American   agricultural   wealf^i 
the   key.   Out   of   some    1.2   bl 
grain  produced  each  year  In 
figures),  only  about  90  milllor 
to  move  in  Intemational  trad« 
million  tons  comes  from  the 
In  the  past,  poorer  nations  hav( 
draw  upon  American  food  reso' 
of  need;  but  rising  affluence  In 
em  Europe  and  Japran  has 
this  country's  reserves  of  stored 
now  has  boosted  prices  for  new 
pluses   above   what   developing 
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disaster  for  millions  of  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

Even  If  adequate  international  food  re- 
serves covUd  be  set  up,  however,  evidence 
from  the  current  famine  regions  of  Africa 
suggests  the  present  system  of  delivering 
emergency  food  aid  is  clumsy,  at  best,  and 
that  much  more  sophisticated  understand- 
ing of  basic  human  needs  during  a  crisis  is 
also  required. 

Too  often,  donating  countries  do  not  take 
into  account  local  diet  and  tolerances  when 
they  send  relief  packages  of  food.  Favorite 
items  include  cans  of  sweetened,  condensed 
milk  and  mounds  of  powdered,  skimmed 
milk.  While  such  provisions  might  be  appro- 
priate for  disaster  relief  involving  Caucasians 
of  Northern  European  descent,  the  majority 
of  the  world's  people  develop,  early  in  life, 
an  Intolerance  to  the  principal  sugar  in  cow's 
milk,  lactose.  Not  only  does  it  do  them  no 
good.  It  can  produce  dehydration  and  diar- 
rhea— the  last  thing  one  wants  to  happen 
to  a  person  suffering  from  starvation.  In 
many  cultures,  the  only  milk  product  con- 
sumed by  adults  is  yogurt,  which  has  a 
lower  level  of  lactose,  and  to  send  massive 
shipments  of  whole  milk  to  a  famlne- 
strlcken  people  without  first  testing  for  lac- 
tose intolerance  is  a  classic  example  of  what 
one  food  expert  calls  "ethnic  chauvinism." 
As  with  so  many  other  complex  problems, 
early  warning  of  famine  U  crucial,  but  gov- 
ernments are  often  reticent  to  admit  the 
need  for  emergency  provisions  until  a  crisis 
can  no  longer  be  hidden.  In  Ethiopia,  for  ex- 
ample, where  90  percent  of  the  25  million 
Inhabitants  live  by  subsistence  farming, 
rainfall  and  harvests  have  been  falling  for 
eight  years.  The  first  government  call  for 
help  did  not  come  until  AprU  1973,  with  the 
start  of  International  emergency  aid  delayed 
until  October.  By  the  beginning  of  this  year 
reUef  teams  from  half  a  dozen  nations  were 
working  in  refugee  camps,  but  these  serve 
only  an  estimated  one  percent  of  the  af- 
fected population.  MeanwhUe.  in  stricken 
rural  areas,  stock  losses  are  estimated  at  80 
percent,  and  human  deaths  have  been  vari- 
ously counted  at  60,000  to  100,000. 

In  order  to  face  the  short-term  develop- 
ing crisis,  some  international  substitute  for 
the  lost  U.S.  grain  reserves  must  be  found 
Inamedlately.  Just  as  the  American  doUar  can 
no  longer  slnglehandedly  provide  the  basis  of 
Western  economic  development,  so  can  Amer- 
ican agricultural  surplus  no  longer  remain 
the  "granary  of  last  resort."  But  new  stocks 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  purchase  and 
hundreds  of  millions  to  store.  A  meeting  to 
discuss  these  matters  is  scheduled  for  Rome 
in  November,  with  full  American  support 
already  pledged.  But  that  would  come  too  late 
to  help  If  the  monsoons  fall  again  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Long-term  prospects  are  considerably  more 
promising,  assuming  the  eventual  control  of 
population,  support  for  new  research  and  a 
willingness  to  adopt  somewhat  modified  life- 
styles. The  necessary  goal,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization, is  to  increase  the  rate  of  food 
production  growth  from  2.6  percent  a  year  to 
3.7  percent.  OtherwUe,  demand  will  continue 
to  grow  faster  than  supplies,  with  the  pro- 
jected "food  gap"  amounting  to  «43  bUllon 
(constant  1962  dollars)  by  1985.  Some  new 
land  can  be  opened — Brazil,  for  example, 
has  the  potential  for  becoming  a  major  soy- 
bean exporter — but  for  the  most  part,  the 
world's  arable  land  is  already  being  used  for 
farming,  and  xu-banization  Is  slowly  chew- 
ing up  the  available  land  In  many  areas. 
Damming  and  Irrigation,  too,  have  nearly 
reached  their  limits,  with  the  accompanying 
ecological  costs  mounting  in  each  new  proj- 
ect. The  sea  has  shown  herself  far  frailer 
than  originally  expected,  with  many  species 
of   commercial   flab    already   overcaught.   If 


greater  food  productivity  Is  to  be  found, 
qualitatively  different  ways  of  seeking  it 
must  be  tried. 

Several  recent  experiments  have  provided 
new  Ideas  for  increasing  the  supply  of  plant 
food.  The  almost  magical  ability  of  legumes 
(peas,  beans,  and  so  forth)  to  create  their 
own  fertilizer  and  enrich  the  surrounding 
soli  as  they  grow  comes  from  a  symbiotic 
relationship  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 
Now  these  bacteria  have  been  successfully 
transferred  to  some  nonlegiune  plants,  and 
direct  nitrogen  fixation  into  soil  has  also 
apparently  been  tried  successfully  with  other 
bacteria.  Certain  tropical  grasses  have  been 
found  that  use  a  special  type  of  photosyn- 
thesis to  produce  yields  nearly  three  times 
greater  than  their  temperate  zone  counter- 
parts. Totally  artificial,  "test-tube"  photo- 
synthesis Is  also  being  tried  and  a  couple  of 
pilot  plants  to  grow  high  protein  microor- 
ganisms on  oil  are  in  operation. 

Animals  are  more  difficult  to  manipulate. 
No  way  has  yet  been  found  to  Increase  cattle 
yield  above  one  calf  i)er  cow,  but  cloning 
might  someday  enable  farmers  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  to  implant  embryos  of  the 
most  productive  beef  strains  into  hardy, 
local  cows.  Several  new  animals  are  being 
considered  for  potential  meat  value.  Local 
varieties  of  deer  in  Africa  and  a  huge  rodent, 
the  capybara.  of  South  America  could  supply 
good  tasting  meat. 

Exploited  In  new,  imaginative  ways,  the 
sea  could  still  have  vast  untapped  resources 
to  offer.  Fish  farming  goes  back  to  Greek  and 
Roman  times,  and  Aristotle  wrote  about 
raising  oysters.  In  its  latest  Incarnation,  har- 
vesting the  oceans  involves  raising  nutrients 
that  have  settled  to  the  bottom  up  to  shal- 
low lagoons  to  feed  shellfish,  while  generat- 
ing electricity  using  the  bottom  water's  lower 
temperature  (SN:  4/13/74.  p.  242).  Mussels 
can  be  grown  on  ropes,  Increasing  their  yield 
per  acre  and  make  harvesting  easier,  inland, 
trout-ponds  are  becoming  popular  in  some 
parts  of  the  western  United  States,  and  cat- 
fish ponds,  in  the  South. 

Both  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  have 
launched  major  programs  aimed  at  studying 
world  food  problems  and  establishing  new 
technologies  to  meet  expanding  needs.  The 
Academy  is  especially  interested  In  finding 
new  data  to  confirm  or  dispute  the  evidence 
that  the  global  climate  is  changing.  Both 
studies  will  investigate  the  associated  prob- 
lems of  economics  and  population  growth, 
as  well  as  shortages  of  food  and  other  vital 
commodities.  The  desirability  of  continuing 
to  increase  the  energy  intensity  of  agricul- 
ture must  also  eventually  be  considered. 

But  the  issue  Is  finally  a  moral  one:  Will 
the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
countries  be  willing  to  cut  back  on  meat  con- 
sumption to  free  grain  for  the  world's  poor? 
Famines  in  some  areas,  like  the  Sahel.  have 
little  direct  effect  on  daUy  American  life; 
but  one  In  India  would  surely  lead  to  some 
sort  of  armed  confrontation,  into  which  the 
United  States  seems  always  to  be  drawn.  New 
Arab  wealth  must  also  be  considered,  for  a 
rising  standard  of  living  in  the  Middle  East 
will  exert  additional  pressure  on  prices  of 
food,  particularly  rice. 

Already  the  national  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  has  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee.  "Many  farmers  view  perma- 
nent scarcity  of  food  as  a  goal  that  would 
be  appropriate  to  their  self  Interest."  We 
may  soon  find  out  whether  this  Is  also  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
WUl  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  East  and  of 
the  Western  Industrial  countries  accept  the 
necessary  sacrifices  when  they  come,  or  will 
they,  as  C.  P.  Snow  predicted  long  ago.  sit 
and  watch  on  the  evening  news  million  of 
people  dying  of  starvation,  somewhere  else? 
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A    NORTH    CAROLINA   SURVEY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  ther^ 
has  been  a  great  outpouring  of  criticism, 
especially  in  recent  months,  suggesting 
that  public  respect  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress has  reached  a  nadir,  and  that  we 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people 
we  represent  because  of  the  political 
scandals  here  in  Washington. 

A  recent  poll  m  North  Carolina  should 
give  us  pause  to  reflect  upon  these  sweep- 
ing generalizations.  When  asked,  "What 
living  man  or  woman,  now  in  pohtical  life 
or  formerly  in  political  life — Federal, 
State,  or  local — is  in  your  opinion  North 
Cerolina's  most  honest  political  leader?" 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  chose,  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  and  Republican 
Senator  Jesse  Helms. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  citizens  of 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina  in  their 
sound  judgment,  and  I  congratulate  my 
esteemed  colleagues  from  North  Carolina. 
We  are  witness  to  their  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity, and  we  are  privileged  to  serve 
with  them. 


AFL-CIO  SUPPORTS  PRUDENT 
DEFENSE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  continues  its  consideration  of  the 
military  authorization  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  useful  analysis  of  the  question 
printed  in  the  Jime  8,  1974  issue  of  the 
AFL-CIO  News.  The  article,  by  President 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO.  stresses  the  need 
to  maintain  a  credible  defense  posture  In 
today's  imcertaln  world.  As  President 
Meany  points  out: 

There  are  no  good  alternatives  to  a  strong 
defense.  We  have  already  mad©  consider- 
able cutbacks  in  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces  in  the  last  five  years.  Cutting  the  fat 
out  of  the  defense  budget  is  one  thing;  cut- 
ting into   the  muscle   is  something  else. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  President,  George 
Meany  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  been 
strong  and  reliable  supporters  of  enlight- 
ened, steady  internationalist  foreign  pol- 
icies. George  Meany  has  recognized  the 
relationship  between  a  credible  Ameri- 
can defense  posture  on  the  one  hand  and 
international  stability  and  a  humane  en- 
vironment on  the  other.  The  cause  of 
liberal  internationalism  has  never  had 
a  firmer  and  more  consistent  friend  than 
George  Meany. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Meany's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  AFL-CIO  News,  June  8.  1974] 
How  Much  Is  Enough? — Pttrther  Defense 

BtTDCET    Cuts    Imprudent    in    Uncertain 

World 

(An  article  by  President  George  Meany 
AFL-CIO) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  over — at  least  for 
Americans.  The  guns  have  been  stilled  in  the 
Middle  East — at  least  for  the  moment.  The 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  hop 
from  continent  to  continent,  mixing  inter- 
national diplomacy  with  domestic  politics. 


Commissars  and  capitalists  exchange  bright 
smiles  and  drink  vodka  toasts  to  new  vistas 
of  trade.  Detente  Is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Against  this  background,  the  nation  enters 
another  roimd  In  the  perennial  debate  on 
national  defense  spending. 

How  much  Is  enough?  How  much  is  too 
much? 

For  some  critics  of  defense  spending,  the 
answers  are  easy.  Enough  Is  less  than  what 
we  have.  Let's  lop  20  percent  off  the  defense 
budget — or  10  percent  or  40  percent. 

The  trouble  with  this  meat-ax  approach 
Is  that  it  merely  reflects  a  feeling  that  we 
are  spending  too  much;  it  does  not  tell  us 
what  our  needs  are.  Most  of  the  critics  would 
not  accept  the  same  approach  to  education. 
They  would  want  to  know  what  was  being 
cut — how  many  books,  how  many  teachers, 
how  many  classes.  Certainly,  that's  the  way 
labor  would  look  at  it. 

So  it  is  with  defense  spending.  We  want 
to  know  the  facts.  How  much  are  we  spend- 
ing? What  are  we  getting  for  It?  And  what 
do  we  need? 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  presented  a 
budget  request  to  the  Congress  for  the  com- 
ing year  that  amounts  to  $96.2  billion.  That's 
a  pretty  big  budget,  even  allowing  for  the 
customary  reductions  that  the  Congress  will 
almost  certalxUy  Impose.  Only  one  other  de- 
partment of  the  government  has  a  bigger 
budget:  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  whose  proposed  budget  for 
next  year  is  over  $110  billion. 

But  as  any  good  trade  unionist  knows,  es- 
pecially at  the  coUectlve  bargaining  table, 
dollars-and-cents  figures  f^an  be  misleading. 
You  also  need  to  know  how  the  pie  Is  being 
sliced. 

The  fact  is  that  since  1968  we  have  greatly 
reduced  the  share  of  our  resources  going  to 
national  defense.  And  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  we  have  fewer  divisions,  fewer  ships 
and  fewer  aircraft  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  War. 

Why,  then,  is  the  defense  budget  so  high? 
After  all,  $96  billion  is  not  peanuts — even 
after  allowing  for  the  lUcely  Congressional 
whittling. 

The  answer  is  simple  and  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  working  people:  Inflation.  And  pay 
raises.  These  two  things  account  for  about 
all  the  Increases  in  the  defense  budget  since 
1968. 

Not  much  needs  to  be  said  here  about  in- 
flation. The  AFL-CIO  has  made  clear  Its  criti- 
cisms of  the  economic  poUcles  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  which  we  believe  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. But  we  do  not  strike  a  blow  agahist 
inflation  by  pretending  It  does  not  exist,  par- 
ticularly in  figuring  defense  costs.  We  ought 
not  to  be  playing  bookkeeping  games  with 
national  security. 

As  for  the  pay  Increases — no  good  trade 
unionist  can  object  to  this.  Even  less,  it 
seems  to  ue.  can  objections  be  raised  by  those 
who  argued  so  vocUerously  for  a  volunteer 
army.  Their  opposition  to  the  draft  may  well 
have  been  moUvated,  In  part,  by  an  opposi- 
tion to  our  Vietnam  policies  or  to  the  mili- 
tary Itself.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if 
volunteers  are  to  be  attracted  to  our  armed 
services,  they  must  pay  better  wages— wages 
comparable  to  those  In  the  civUlan  sector. 
And  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  we  will  soon 
be  retiu-nlng  to  conscription. 

The  next  question,  then,  is:  what  are  we 
getting  for  ova  money? 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  more  than  16 
Army  and  four  Marine  divisions,  almost  1,000 
ships,  and  25  USAF  air  wings.  Today  we  have 
13  Army  and  three  Marine  divisions,  only 
600  ships,  and  22  USAP  air  wings.  We  have 
also  reduced  the  number  of  servicemen  and 
women  by  more  than  1  million  from  the  peak 
of  3.6  million  during  the  Vietnam  War. 


In  other  words,  despite  Increasing  dollars- 
and-cente  spending,  we  have  reduced  the  size 
of  o\xr  conventional  defense  forces.  Should  we 
reduce  them  further? 

Only  tt  we  want  to  Increase  our  reliance  on 
The  Bomb.  For  without  the  fleiiblUty  of  re- 
sponse afforded  by  conventional  weapons,  we 
would  be  pushed  more  and  more  into  situa- 
tions where  we  would  have  to  chose  between 
diplomatic  capitulation  or  pressing  the  but- 
ton. Ironically,  therefore,  defense  ^>endlng 
cuts  motivated  by  the  most  peaceful  Inten- 
tions could  lead  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation. 

Especially  now  that  the  Soviets  have  got  a 
nuclear  arsenal  that  Is  about  equal  to  our 
own.  we  must  make  sure  that  our  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  have  ade- 
quate means  to  defend  our  interests  without 
necessarUy  relying  on  nuclear  weapons.  In 
particular,  this  means  having  adequate  mili- 
tary forces  in  Western  Europe  to  support  our 
NATO  Allies  in  the  effort  to  deter  any  Soviet 
or  Warsaw  Pact  military  actions. 

Some  ask:  why  don't  the  Europeans  carry 
the  burden  of  defending  Western  Europe 
from  the  Soviets?  WeU.  In  fairness,  they  do 
carry  much  of  the  burden.  Some  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  have  increased  their  contribution 
to  NATO.  Our  NATO  AUles,  for  example,  pro- 
vide 90  percent  of  the  personnel.  80  percent 
of  the  ships,  and  75  percent  of  the  airplanes 
deployed  In  Europe.  And  since  1970,  the  de- 
fense spending  of  our  Allies  has  Increased 
more  tlian  40  percent — ^whlle  the  amount  we 
spend  for  NATO  has  Increased  only  one  per- 
cent. So  our  friends  are  doing  a  lot  more  than 
they  are  often  given  credit  for.  WhUe  they 
could  perhaps  do  more,  It  Is  wrong  to  say- 
as  many  have  been  saying— that  the  United 
States  has  been  doing  the  Job  of  defending 
Europe  for  25  years  by  Itself. 

But  this  raises  another  question.  Are  the 
Soviets  reaUy  a  threat?  As  far  as  we  in  the 
AFL-CIO  are  concerned,  the  answer  is  an 
unequivocal  yes. 

The  detente  delirium  which  has  seized  so 
many  American  opinlon-molders  never 
stopped  the  Russians  from  rxishlng  arms  to 
the  Arabs  during  the  Yom  Klppur  war,  or 
from  urging  other  Arab  nations  to  enter  the 
fray,  or  from  encouraging  the  Arab  oil  boy- 
cott. Nor  did  It  stop  Mr.  Brezhnev  from 
sending  President  Nixon  a  harsh  note  threat- 
ening to  send  Soviet  troops  to  the  Middle 
East. 

Are  these  the  actions  of  a  government  in- 
terested in  achieving  a  stable  world  peace? 

In  the  military  field,  despite  their  de- 
clared Interest  in  better  US-USSR  relations, 
the  Soviets  continue  a  vigorous  military 
effort.  The  facts  are  that  Soviet  defense 
budgets  have  been  growing  steadily  year  by 
year.  New  men  have  added  to  the  Soviet 
armed  forces,  and  Soviet  forces  now  num- 
ber about  3.8  million— a  mUlion-and-a-half 
more  than  we  have. 

We  are  also  seeing  considerable  growth 
In  Soviet  strategic  forces — ICBMs.  Each  of 
these  Is  larger— three  are  a  great  deal 
larger — than  the  mlssUes  the  Russians  now 
have.  We  stopped  buUding  new  missiles  some 
years  ago,  and  already  have  considerably 
fewer  ICBMs  than  the  USSR.  Overall,  the 
Soviets  now  have  a  strategic  force  that  is 
about  equivalent   to  oiu^. 

What  are  the  Soviet  Union's  intentions? 
Are  they  seeking  superiority? 

The  United  States  can  never  accept  mili- 
tary inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  this 
may  be  precisely  what  the  Russians  hope  to 
achieve  In  the  next  round  of  SALT.  The  mes- 
sage In  the  Defense  budget  this  year  should 
set  them  straight.  The  budget  Includes  a 
number  of  new  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  which.  If  carried  out,  would 
forestaU  any  possibility  of  the  SovleU 
achieving  superiority. 
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To  sum  up,  then,  there  an 
natives  to  a  strong  defense 
made  considerable  cut-baclu 
our  armed  forces  in  the  last 
ting  the  fat  out  of  the  defenie 
thing;  cutting  Into  the  muscle 
else.  Further  cuts,  in  our 
Imprudent. 

There  Is  no  doubt   that 
limit    our    future    defense 
through  equitable  negotlatlois 
versarles.  But  until  these  are 
American  military  weakness 
them  closer — we  must  contljiue 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  ( 
for  our  generation  and  all  fut^ire 
of  Americans. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy 
ral  address,  said  It  well  : 

"Only  when  oi.ir  arms  are 
doubt  can  we  be  certain 
they  will  never  be  employed.' 


no  good  alter- 
have  already 
In  the  size  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  PRICEj- ANDERSON 
SHOULD  AWAIT  REACTOR  SAFETY 
STUDY  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pitsident,  along 
with  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale  and  19 
of  my  colleagues.  I  am  urging  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  EniTgy  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Nuclear  Indemnity  Ac  ,  H.R.  14408, 
which  is  scheduled  for  cor  sideration  by 
the  committee  today  at  2  p.m. 

We  want  to  delay  action  on  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  until  the  rele  ise,  later  this 
year,  of  the  Rasmussen  rep(  >rt  on  reactor 
safety.  According  to  the  A  omic  Energy 
Commission,  this  $2  billion  study  is  the 
most  complete  exploratioo  of  nuclear 
safety  to  date.  The  Rasmupsen  analysis 
has  a  direct  impact  upon  I  the  damage 
limits  set  by  the  Price-Andferson  Act  for 
nuclear  accidents.  j 

Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen]  the  distin- 
guished nuclear  scientist  fipm  MIT  and 
author  of  the  report,  testified  on  May  16 
of  this  year  that,  "the  riactor  safety 
study  may  shed  more  light  jon  this  mat- 
ter," that  is,  the  question  of  the  nuclear 
damage  limit  set  in  Price-Anderson. 

The  private  nuclear  power  industry 
has  asked  the  joint  committee  to  extend 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  npw  to  avoid 
"unwarranted  disruption"  Li  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  new  nuclear 
powerplants.  It  seems  to  me,  and  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  signed  the  letter, 
that  the  delay  of  a  few  mohths  will  not 
seriously  hinder  the  nuclear  power 
industry.  [ 

We  have  3  years  beforl  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  expires  and  mere  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  permit  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  act  by  thfe  public  and 
other  governmental  agencies.  Because 
the  Rasmussen  report  docunients  nuclear 
safety  so  completely,  it  seeiis  only  rea- 
sonable that  the  Joint  Committee  wait  a 
few  more  months  to  use  it  ii  their  revi- 
sion of  the  Price-Andersoii  Act.  Espe- 
cially in  this  time  of  great  fconcem  over 
excessive  secrecy  in  Government,  the 
entire  area  of  nuclear  safety  deserves 
extensive  public  consideratit)n  by  all  In- 
terested parties  before  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  is  extended.  We  arfe  urging  the 
Joint  Committee  to  hold  of^  on  Its  deci- 
sion on  extending  the  damjige  limit  on 


nuclear  accidents  until  the 


report     is 
Congress. 


thoroughly     reviewed     by 


Rasmussen 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  are  able  to  know 
more  of  the  backgroimd  of  this  case,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  Washington-Post  article 
by  Mr.  Austin  Scott  on  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  extension  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  10,  1974. 
Dear  Chairman  and  Members  op  tbe 
Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Atomic  Energy:  Re- 
cently, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy completed  hearings  on  the  extension 
of  the  Price-Anderson  Nuclear  Indemnity 
Act  and  moved  to  mark  up  a  bill  that 
would  extend  the  Act  to  1987,  with  certain 
modifications.  While  It  Is  entirely  within 
the  pvu-vlew  of  the  Committee  to  report 
this  bill,  we  urge  that  you  postpone  con- 
sideration untu  after  the  release  of  the  draft 
of  the  Rasmussen  Report,  which  Is  sched- 
uled for  July,  and  until  adequate  time  has 
been  provided  to  study  the  results  of  this 
report.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  current 
Price -Anderson  Act  stUl  has  more  than  three 
years  to  run — untU  August,  1977 — we  do  not 
think  that  such  a  postponement  would  be 
against  the  national  Interest,  or  detrimen- 
tal to  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

In  announcing  the  existence  of  the  Ras- 
mussen study  on  June  27,  1973,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  said  that  this  study  wUl 
provide  a  "realistic  assessment"  and  "a  more 
precise  quantification  of  the  probabUltles 
and  Implications  of  nuclear  accidents."  As 
you  know,  this  study,  compiled  at  a  cost 
of  over  $2  mUllon,  will  look  at  the  probabai- 
tles  and  consequences  of  potential  accidents 
at  nuclear  power  plants.  Thus,  it  will  ex- 
amine the  rationale  behind  any  new  Price- 
Anderson  legislation.  Indeed,  witnesses  for 
the  AEC  have  referred  to  preliminary  con- 
clusions of  the  Report  In  testifying  for  a 
slightly  modified  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act.  This  testimony,  we  feel,  is 
not  enough  disclosure  for  the  Congress  to 
make  an  Informed  decision.  There  is  a  pau- 
city of  reliable  Information  regarding  the 
risks  of  nuclear  accidents  and  the  potential 
consequences  of  such  accidents.  Studies  pre- 
viously endorsed  by  the  AEC  are  now  repu- 
diated by  the  Commission  as  technically 
naive,  or  based  on  incorrect  assumptions. 
Although  we  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
this  conclusion,  the  Imminent  release  of  the 
Rasmussen  Report  Is  the  most  up-to-date 
attempt  to  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
Congress  can  examine  the  potential  damage 
from  a  catastrophic  nuclear  power  plant 
accident  and  the  probability  of  such  an 
accident.  It  seems  eminently  reasonable  that 
the  results  of  this  Report  should  be  used  In 
fashioning  new  legislation  regulating  nu- 
clear Insurance  and  Indemnity. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  postpone  reporting  out  a  re- 
newal of  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  We  feel  that 
time  should  be  allowed  to  consider  the 
relationship  between  the  results  of  the  Ras- 
mussen Report  and  new  Price -Anderson 
legislation.  A  comment  period  of  60-90  days 
and  new  hearings  on  the  results  of  the  Re- 
port as  they  affect  this  legislation  seem  to  be 
Indicated.  Such  a  delay  can  only  further  the 
protection  of  the  public.  It  wUl  provide  a 
more  Informed  analysis  of  the  very  questions 
the  Price-Anderson  Act  attempts  to  address, 
and  It  may  clear  some  of  the  mist  clouding 
this  very  complex  issue. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  such  an  early 
renewal  has  come  from  those  who  fear  that 
delay  will  cause  uncertainty  In  the  Industry 


and  may  hinder  some  plans  to  go  nuclear. 
However,  we  think  that  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  public  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
accident  Is  a  paramount  concern  and  that 
all  available  information  should  be  studied 
before  passing  such  Important  legislation. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  urge  you  not 
to  report  out  at  this  time  a  bill  which  would 
extend  the  Price -Anderson  Nuclear  Indem- 
nity Act. 

Sincerely, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  George  McOov- 
ern,  William  D.  Hathaway,  Dick  Clark, 
Mike  Gravel,  Lee  Metcalf,  Edward  W. 
Brooke,  Floyd  K.  Haskell,  William 
Proxmlre,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaxun, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Richard  S.  Schwel- 
ker,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Mark 
O.  Hatfield,  PhUlp  A.  Hart.  Frank  E. 
Moss,  Joseph  R.  Blden,  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr.,  Jacob  K.  Javits,  Abraham  A. 
Rlbicoff. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11,  1974 1 

HttL  Unit  To  Take  Up  A-Plant  Safety 
(By  Austin  Scott) 

In  what  looks  to  opponents  like  unseemly 
haste,  the  Joint  Comirltt-e  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  scheduled  a  closed  meetlrs  today  to  con- 
sider a  growing  coi-troversy  In  the  future  of 
nuclear  power  plants. 

It's  an  unusual  meeting  because  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  take  a  regulatory  act  that 
doesnt  expire  until  1977  and  extend  It  until 
1997.  The  nuclear  power  Industry  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  asked  for  the 
extension,  but  groups  that  question  the 
safety  of  proliferating  nuclear  power  plants 
are  crying  foul. 

At  Issue  Is  a  bUl  that  extends.  In  modified 
form,  a  limit  on  the  damages  paid  to  those 
hurt  by  a  "catastrophic  nuclear  Incident"  In 
a  power  plant. 

Congress  set  the  limit  at  $560  million  In 
1957.  It's  still  at  that  figure  now.  even 
though  nuclear  plants  are  larger,  and  located 
much  closer  to  population  centers. 

"That  sounds  like  a  lot  until  It  Is  placed 
against  the  potential  multlbllllon-dollar 
losses  which  a  nuclear  accident  could  cause." 
said  former  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Herbert  Denenberg  during  hearings  on 
the  subject  last  August. 

"Based  on  figures  In  the  latest  report  of 
the  AEC.  if  an  individual  lost  a  $25,000  home 
and  it  was  a  total  loss,  he  might  recover  as 
[little  as  $50  ...  so  sharp  are  the  limits  Im- 
posed by  Congress  to  protect  the  utilities." 

The  committee  decision  on  extending  the 
damage  limit  would  come  one  month  before 
scheduled  completion  of  a  $2  million  AEC 
study  on  Just  how  safe  reactors  are — what 
are  the  chances  for  a  disaster,  and  what 
might  be  the  probable  consequences. 

Dr.  Norman  Rasmussen,  the  MIT  scientist 
In  charge  of  the  study,  told  the  committee 
In  May  that  his  study  "may  shed  more  light" 
on  the  damage  limit  question. 

Ann  Roosevelt,  legislative  director  of 
"Friends  of  the  Earth,"  which  opposes  the 
bill,  said  she  thinks  the  committee  Is  r\ish- 
Ing  because  five  members  favorable  to  the 
Industry  are  retiring  from  Congress. 

The  present  committee  does  strongly  sup- 
port an  expanded  nuclear  power  industry, 
while  a  probable  restructuring  next  year 
may  well  leave  It  less  oriented  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  $560  million  ceiling  on  damages  was 
Instituted  In  1957  to  help  a  fledgling  nuclear 
power  Industry  get  started  at  a  time  when 
no  private  Insurance  carrier  would  think  of 
selling  a  power  company  nuclear  disaster 
coverage. 

The  bUl  being  considered  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee would  eventually  raise  that  ceUlng, 
although  nobody  knows  exactly  when  or  how 
much.  The  bill  leaves  those  decisions  up  to 
the  AEC  through  a  complicated  system  of 
levying  a  $2  million  to  $6  million  assessment 
on  each  nuclear  plant,  and  placing  those  pay- 
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ments — on  paper,  not  In  cash — Into  an  In- 
surance pool  for  disaster  payments. 

The  damage  celling  would  stay  at  $560  mil- 
lion until  enough  nuclear  plants  had  been 
built,  and  enough  assessments  levied,  for  the 
insurance  pool  to  reach  $560  million.  At  that 
pomt,  more  plants  and  more  assessments 
would  raise  the  celling. 

There  are  44  operating  nuclear  power 
plants  In  the  country  today.  Experts  hope 
for  around  1,000  by  the  year  2000. 

The  insurance  extension  might  not  have 
become  so  controversial  had  not  an  energy 
crisis  pushed  nuclear  power  into  the  spot- 
light as  an  alternative  to  oil. 

Denenberg  said  the  result  has  been  "...  a 
rapid  headlong  plunge  Into  the  largely  un- 
tested waters  of  nuclear  electric  power  gen- 
eration. 

He  estimated  that  nuclear  power  produc- 
tion In  Pennsylvania  alone  will  increase  "an 
unbelievable  3.600  per  cent  over  Just  the 
next  two  years. 

"Once  these  first  steps  have  been  taken, 
we  may  be  beyond  the  point  of  no  return," 
he  said.  "Economics  and  momentum  may 
move  us  beyond  the  point  of  rational  dis- 
cussion and  decision.  We  may  be  forced  to 
live  with  the  risks  without  ever  having 
given  them  full  and  open  consideration." 

The  nuclear  power  industry  asked  for  the 
extension  to  avoid  what  it  called  "unwar- 
ranted disruption"  in  planning  new  nuclear 
plants.  It  testified  that  it  had  to  know  what 
Congress  Intended  to  do  about  the  damage 
limit. 

MIT's  Rasmussen  testified  in  May  that  he 
saw  "no  reason  for  changing  the  current 
$560  million  limit." 

The  kinds  of  reactor  accidents  most  likely 
to  occur  would  have  consequences  ".  .  .  no 
worse  than  many  other  kinds  of  accidents 
such  as  fires  and  airplane  crashes  .  .  ."  he 
said,  adding: 

"While  It  Is  possible  there  may  be  nuclear 
accidents  with  more  severe  consequences,  so 
there  are  accidents  possible  in  many  other 
Industries  that  go  beyond  the  levels  of  in- 
surance obtainable." 

Rasmussen  also  commented.  "It  should 
thus  be  clear  that  even  If  a  reactor  accident 
were  to  occur  that  caused  significant  prop- 
erty damage,  the  savings  in  cost  of  elec- 
tricity due  to  use  of  nuclear  power  com- 
bined with  the  low  likelihood  of  such  an 
accident  Indicates  that  the  property  damage 
costs  would  not  represent  a  large  burden 
on  our  economy." 

Opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  if  power 
companies  are  convinced  that  nuclear  plants 
are  safe,  they  ought  to  back  up  their  con- 
victions by  bearing  the  insurance  burden 
themselves,  with  no  ceilings,  and  no  federal 
subsidies. 

Their  prime  ammunition  Is  an  internal 
report  the  AEC  completed  last  October,  but 
would  not  make  public  until  a  copy  leaked 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists. 

In  the  version  the  AEC  did  make  public, 
some  of  the  findings  had  been  toned  down. 
The  AEC,  when  challenged  on  reactor  safety, 
points  out  that  there  has  never  been  a  major 
power  plant  disaster.  The  unexpurgated  ver- 
sion of  the  AEC  report  notes,  however: 

"The  paradox  Is,  In  some  cases,  freedom 
from  accidents  does  not  necessarily  demon- 
strate a  sulHclently  low  level  of  risk.  This  Is 
especially  true  in  an  emerging  technology 
where  in  a  broad  base  of  satisfactory  operat- 
ing history  has  not  been  established." 

Another  key  section  often  cited  by  oppo- 
nents notes  a  "large  number"  of  abnormal 
occurrences,"  some  850,  reported  at  30  re- 
actors between  Jan.  1,  1972,  and  May  30, 
1973. 

Forty  per  cent  of  those.  It  said,  were 
"traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and/or 
fabrication-related  deficiencies,"  while  the 
reet  were  caused  by  human  error,  randoiq 
failure,  or  both. 


"The  large  niimber  .  .  .  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  real  safety  sig- 
nificance, were  generic  In  nature,  and  were 
not  Identified  during  the  normal  design, 
fabrication,  erection,  and  pre-operatlonal 
testing  phases,  raises  a  serious  question  re- 
garding the  current  review  and  Inspection 
practices,"  the  section  says. 

The  AEC  has  said  the  probability  of  a 
major  reactor  disaster  is  less  than  one  chance 
in  a  million. 

The  task  force  that  put  together  the  Oc- 
tober report  said,  however,  that  while  it 
thinks  the  chance  of  a  major  accident  is 
"acceptably  small,"  it  does  not  think  the  re- 
cent operating  history  of  reactors  gives  "the 
required  confidence  level  that  the  probabil- 
ity ..  .  is  one  in  a  million  or  less  .  .  ." 


PROTECTING  THE  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
with  the  help  and  participation  of  many 
Marylanders,  I  undertook  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Further  in- 
formation on  the  bay  was  gathered 
through  detailed  questionnaires  to  pub- 
lic officials  and  private  citizens  concerned 
with  the  bay.  My  efforts  were  prompted 
by  a  deep  concern  that  more  needed  to  be 
done  to  safeguard  this  great  natural  re- 
source. I  plan  to  issue  a  detailed  report  on 
the  bay  in  the  near  future  and  at  that 
time  I  will  detail  the  significant  problem 
areas  I  see  and  propose  changes  in  how 
we  manage  our  bay  resources. 

One  problem  in  the  past  has  been  the 
lack  of  meaningful  communication  and 
debate  on  bay  issues.  For  this  reason,  I 
was  very  pleased  that  the  Washington 
Star-News  recently  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  four  part  overview  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  by  Woody  West,  appearing  in 
the  Star-News  from  June  3  to  June  6,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bay  Fights  for  Life  While  We  Just  Fight — I 
(This  is  the  first  of  a  four-part  series  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  forces  which  threat- 
en It  and  Its  future  relative  to  the  millions 
of  people  In  this  area  who  depend  ujxjn  It 
for  work  and  pleasure.  Today:  The  mount- 
ing human  and  natural  pressures  on  the 
Bay.) 

(By  Woody  West) 
"Heaven  and  earth  never  agreed  better  to 
frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation."  wrote 
Capt.  John  Smith  after  his  explorations  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  1607  and  1608. 

"Here  are  mountains,  hills,  plaines,  val- 
leys, rivers  and  brookes,  all  running  most 
pleasantly  Into  a  falre  Bay,"  wrote  Smith, 
"compassed  but  for  the  mouth,  with  frult- 
f\il  and  delightsome  land." 

More  than  350  years  after  Capt.  Smith 
and  his  few  companions  pushed  out  from 
Jamestown  to  learn  what  they  could  of  this 
entrancing  new  land,  his  description  yet 
applies. 

It  is  a  "falre  Bay"  and  a  "delightsome 
land,"  though  the  millions  who  followed 
Smith  have  gouged  and  fashioned  the  land 
and  water  to  their  own  purposes,  as  to  those 
of  us — more  than  8  million  people — who 
have  settled  around  the  Bay  and  along  Its 
twisting  tributaries. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Its  land  have.  In  the 
main,  tolerated  man's  Intrusions  and  per- 
turbations. Even  more,  the  Bay  has  lent 
itself  to  man's  diverse  purposes  and  visions. 


But  It  cannot  continue  to  do  so  indefinitely. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  Is  not  a  fragile  natural 
system,  but  It  is  sensitive. 

It  Is  time  now — critically  so,  say  those 
who  study  the  Bay  and  Its  awesome  sweep — 
for  the  decisions  to  be  made  that  will  de- 
termine how  this  massive  resource  will  be 
used — or  abused — In  future  decades. 

Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronin,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  Natural  Resources  In- 
stitute and  a  leading  scientist  in  Bay  affairs, 
in  an  Interview  called  the  Chesapeake  the 
"crown  jewel"  ol  estuaries. 

He  and  other  prominent  scientists  are  in 
agreement  that  the  Bay  today  Is,  by  and 
large,  a  healthy  body.  But  It  Is  increasingly 
apparent,  they  emphasize,  that  the  demands 
which  an  elbow-to-elbow  urban  mass  is 
making  upon  parts  of  the  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries are   creating  dangerous  pressures. 

These,  if  unchecked,  sloppily  managed  or 
lU  understood,  have  the  potential  to  inflict 
major  environmental  damage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  well  watered  lands. 

"There  ao-e  sick  spots.  Indications  of  trou- 
ble for  the  future,"  said  Cronin,  "but  the 
Bay  is  very  productive,  stiU  enormously  valu- 
able for  all  Its  principal  users.  All  of  It,  In 
general,  is  in  good  shape  today." 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Pritchard,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  director  of  the  respected  Johns 
Hopkins  University's  Chesap>eake  Bay  In- 
stitute, concurs.  "Man's  impact  so  far  has 
been  on  the  peripheral  reaches  of  the  Bay 
for  the  most  part,"  he  said.  "The  affected 
areas  are  small  compared  to  the  large  ex- 
panses of  the  Bay." 

Dr.  William  J.  Hargls  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science  in 
Gloucester,  observed,  "The  Bay  proper,  from 
Annapolis  down,  is  not  In  bad  shape  and,  even 
above.  It's  still  In  fairly  decent  shape.  But 
there  are  significant  problems  in  certain 
areas.  The  tributaries  are  In  the  worst  con- 
dition." 

Cronin,  Pritchard  and  Hargls,  considered 
to  be  among  the  most  knowledgeable  scien- 
tists and  observers  of  the  Bay,  are  not  san- 
gtiine.  Thejp  must  be  better  management, 
based  on  more  precise  scientific  data,  and  it 
must  be  put  to  work  by  those  with  respon- 
sibilities for  controlling  the  wildly  diverse 
uses.  And  both  these  functions  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  public  concern  far  more  sophisti- 
cated than  at  present. 

"Science  and  management,"  said  Hargis, 
"are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  Increase  in 
pressures.  Management  is  not  supported  ade- 
quately and  just  isn't  able  to  respond  to 
changing  needs." 

An  intense  man  now  In  bis  11th  year  as 
head  of  the  Marine  Science  Institute,  Hargis, 
like  his  colleagues,  foresees  a  brighter  chance 
for  the  Bay. 

"There  Is  more  specific  Information  about 
the  Bay  than  ever  before,"  he  said.  "There  is 
probably  more  scientific  effort  under  way 
than  on  any  comparable  body  of  water." 

But   Hargis   wonders   about   what   sort  of 
headway  he  and  his  colleagues  are  making. 
"We're   farther  upstream   than   we   were." 
he  said,  "but  we  aren't  gaining." 

Both  man  and  nature  make  formidable 
demands  on  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tribu- 
taries. It  is  a  relationship  of  intricate  inter- 
dependence, one  far  from  fully  understood. 
What  is  known,  however.  Is  that  each  benefit 
poses  a  compensatory  difficulty. 

Each  day.  1,260  million  gallons  of  water 
are  taken  from  the  system  to  provide  a  huge 
daily  gulp  of  some  100  gallons  per  person. 
The  disposal  of  domestic  wastes — by  con- 
sensus, the  most  critical  problem  in  the  Bay 
area — requires  extraordinary  investment  for 
treatment  facilities  that  even  In  their  tech- 
nology produce  changes  that  can  affect  the 
biota — the  body  of  plant  and  animal  life. 
It  takes  no  special  alertness  to  see.  and 
to  smell,  the  noxious  mats  of  blue-green  al- 
gae that  spread  dismally  across  portions  of 
the   Potomac   River   and   other   Upper   Bay 
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tributaries  during  the  bllste 
summer.    The    exotic    squat^ 
abetted  in  their  unnatural 
high  concentrations  of 

The   algae,    in   lnsidlo\is 
smother  other  forms  of  life 
the  supply   of   oxygen, 
cases,  to  flsh  Itllls,  for 
terlal     counts,     from 
wastes,  can  have  devastating 
harvest  of  shellfish, 
the  bay  tributaries  now  are 
ter  and  clam  harvests. 

Sedimentation  Illustrates 
sure  that  is  heightened  by 
The  runoff  from  the  land  )s 
ural  phenomenon,  surface 
rains  and  by  winds  to  the  wa 
geologists,    even    though 
perched  along  the  Bay, 
slltatlon  from  runoff  would, 
some   centuries,    have   filled 
peake. 

But  man,  bravely  raising  h 
tures  with  beaver  energy,  v 
the   process.   The   Maryland 
Natural    Resources   estimates 
lands  lose  up  to  100  tons  ol 
square  mile  each  year.  It  Is 
the  agency  goes  on,  for  a 
construction  site  to  contrlbu 
200  tons  of  silt  per  year. 

There  are  two  results: 
are  constricted,  often  blocked, 
ensburg  and  Port  Tobacco  in 
in  colonial  years,  were  bustlink 
day,    their    channels,    filled 
lands    hardly    disturbed    by 
turles    ago,    are    barely    port  i 
pleasure  boats. 

In  addition,  the  runoff  now 
fui   materials — pesticides   froiji 
methods    that    have 
yields   per  acre   but  that  in 
can  be  toxic  to  the 
runoff  from  storm  drainage 
carries  varieties  of  other 
high-bacteria  elements  as 

Add  another  complication: 
merce  on  the  Bay,  with  the 
more  and  Norfolk  accounting 
Is  worth  well  over  $100  mUllon 
and     coal,     petroleum     and 
goods. 

Clogging  of  shipping  chann^s 
rinas  must  be  combatted  cons 
merce  Is  to  be  maintained  at 
What  then  Is  to  be  done  witl  i 
and  debris  from  dredging, 
does  concentrations  of   heavy 
per  and  lead,  zinc  and  mercury' 

For  years,  much  of  the 
dumped     promiscuously     In 
areas — the   vital   wetlands 
destroy  the  essential  nursery 
ttfeas  for  many  species  of  flsh 
and  destroy  the  vegetation  tha  ; 
In  the  Bay's  food  chain. 

Interest  conflicts  with 
use. 

Choices  must  be  made, 
Invariably  infringe  on  others, 
will  be  considered  as  the  most 
one  group  or  another. 

There  Is  a  human  tendency 
phenomenon  as  Imposing  as 
Bay  with  a  pinched 
the  narrow  vision  of  each 
interest. 

To  the  boater,  the 
one  of  the  finest  cruising 
country.   To   the    waterman 
bountiful,   tf  often  perverse 
porting  the  second  largest  fishing 
the  country.  To  the  suburban 
an    opportunity    to    stretch 
cramjjed  souL 

To  the   industrialist,   it   is 
matchless  convenience  and 
and  to  the  sports  flshemaan 
popular  species,  spawned  by 
leisure    and   the   growth    of 
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Chesapeake  Is  a  bonanza  of  striped  bass  and 
perch  and  blueflsh,  croaker  and  spot  and 
flounder.  To  the  developer,  it  Is  sites  for  wa- 
terfront villages  and  second-home  commu- 
nities. 

These  limited,  if  understandable,  perspec- 
tives will  not  in  Isolation  lend  themselves 
to  careful  management  of  the  Bay — on  this 
there  Is  unanimous  agreement  among  scien- 
tists, conservationists,  administrators,  and 
specialists  who  seldom  can  find  unanimity. 
Dr.  Prank  S.  L.  Williamson,  director  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Chesapeake  Bay 
Center  for  Environmental  Studies  in  Edge- 
water,  Md..  gives  a  graphic  possibility  If  the 
Irrational  overwhelms  the  reasoned. 

"It's  conceivable,"  he  said,  "that  over  the 
years  the  Bay  could  be  reduced  to  a  mono- 
culture but  stm  be  as  good  as  a  major  ship 
channel  and  a  sink  for  wastes  as  it  is  now. 
And  It  might  look  as  charming  as  It  now 
does. 

"People  still  haven't  recognized  that 
there's  such  a  thing  as  a  non-renewable  re- 
source." 

It  is  Time  tor  Decisions  If  B.\t  Is  To  Be 
Saved — II 
(By  Woody  West) 
Decade   aft«r   decade,    man    has   plumbed 
and  fished,  mined  and  farmed,  used  and  con- 
sumed from  the  Chespeake  Bay  and  Its  lands 
with  hardly  a  hint  that,  at  some  distant  day, 
a  piper  would  require  his  wage. 

Why  has  it  been  that  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  ecology  and  environmental  integ- 
rity have  become  common  topics  for  public 
discussion  and  debate?  Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cronln, 
director  of  the  University  of  Maryland's  Nat- 
ural Resources  Institute  and  a  respected  Bay 
scientist,  offered  a  perspective. 

"Only  within  decades.  Increasingly  since 
World  War  II  with  the  coining  of  big  Indus- 
try, big  population,  occurring  almost  simul- 
taneously," he  said,  "have  people  started 
coming  to  the  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  weighing  costs  and  benefits." 

"Until  the  19408,  the  general  English  base 
of  law  was  dominant — you  were  permlted  to 
use  air  and  water  quite  freely  to  dispose  of 
waste  unless  it  directly  harmed  others' 
health.  Only  in  a  short  time,  have  we  begun 
to  say,  'Walt  a  minute,  you've  gone  beyond 
your  own  backyard  when  you  dump  waste.'  " 
Even  this  limited  consciousness,  however, 
did  not  become  conspicuous  until  the  mid- 
to  late  1960s  when  ecology  became  a  symbol 
and  rallying  cry. 

"The  rhetorical  surge  was  helpful  In  ini- 
tially raising  Interest."  Cronln  said.  "But 
beyond  this,  it  can  be  harmful.  I  think  the 
future  of  the  Bay  has  to  leave  the  realm  of 
careless  overstatement  very  quickly  and 
there  must  be  a  bringing  together  of  science, 
management  and  legislation — with  the  im- 
portant addition  that  a  very  broad  base  of 
people  retain  Interest  and  concern." 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Pritchard,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  head  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity's Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  and  now  its 
senior  scientist,  said: 

"We've  lived  In  an  age  when  we've  had 
our  cake  and  been  able  to  eat  it.  too.  We 
won't  have  that  In  the  future.  We've  got  to 
make  some  hard  choices.  To  keep  the  Bay 
within  some  acceptable  state — that's  the  de- 
cision and  the  time  is  now.  At  present,  I 
think,  'acceptable'  would  certainly  mean  that 
it  become  no  worse  than  it  is  now  and,  hope- 
fully, a  lot  better." 

The  ruggedness  of  the  Bay,  Us  tenacious 
ability  to  sustain  man's  intrusions,  has  given 
those  of  us  dependent  upon  it  a  grace  period. 
If  correct  choices  based  on  sufficient  informa- 
tion and  adequate  compromise  are  made, 
these  scientists  feel,  the  Bay  will  continue 
to  function  with  Its  historic  richness.  The 
Smithsonian's  Dr.  Prank  S.  L.  Williamson 
hazards  an  estimate  of  this  grace  period  at 
from  "10  to  20  years,  as  a  ballpark  estimate." 
Why,  It  may  be  asked,  U  the  Chesapeake 


has  teen  so  Immune  to  man  for  centuries, 
should  there  be  a  developing  sense  of  urgencv 
now?  ' 

The  Back  Elver  Is  today  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  "holding  lagoon"  for  much  of 
the  treated  effluent  from  Baltimore.  The  river 
is  a  shallow  body  almost  choked  with  sea- 
sonal growths  of  exotic  plants  that  no  other 
form  of  life  grazes  on. 

The  Back  River,  even  if  reduced  to  Uttle 
more  than  an  appendage  to  a  sewage  plant 
serves  to  prevent  much  of  the  enriched  ef- 
fluent from  Immediately  flowing  Into  the  Bay 
proper  and  increasing  the  level  of  nutrient. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  has  lost 
much  of  Its  aesthetic  and  recreational  utility. 

"Who  is  going  to  make  the  decisions  con- 
cerning the  number  of  sub-estuaries  we 
shoiUd  preserve?"  WllUamson  has  asked 
"These  are  vital  parts  of  the  Bay.  remarks 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  Back  River 
as  a  nutrient  trap  that  protects  'the  Bay' 
notwithstanding. 

"Who  is  going  to  make  the  decision  about 
the  upper  level  of  nutrients  that  the  entire 
system  can  tolerate?"  he  asked.  "Perhaps  we 
can  only  wait  and  see.  It  shoiUd  not  take 
very  long." 

Other  major  tributaries,  if  not  in  so 
advanced  a  state  of  deterioration  as  Back 
River,  are  in  trouble.  The  Rappahannock, 
particularly  around  Predericksburg,  Is  show- 
ing significant  pollution  problems.  The  York, 
though  now  in  comparatively  good  shape,  is 
worsening,  according  to  Dr.  William  J.  Hargls 
Jr.,  director  of  the  Virginia  Institute  o.' 
Marine  Science.  Pressures  also  are  increasing 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  York  due  both  to 
population  growth  and  Industrial  concen- 
tration. 

The  James  River,  Hargls  said,  probably  is 
under  more  of  these  pressures  than  any 
tributary  except  the  Susquehanna.  Industry 
la  a  prime  contributor.  Yet  porUons  of  the 
James  are  m  appreciably  better  condition 
now  than  a  decade  ago  Hargls  said. 

The  Potomac,  from  Washington  down- 
stream to  Quantlco,  is  also  under  enormous 
pressures,  and  water  quality  remains  a  prob- 
lem. However,  intensive  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  technology  of  handling  human  waste— 
the  Potomac's  main  pollutant— and  a  broad 
array  of  sclentiflc  energy  offer  hope  for  sIk- 
nlflcant  gains. 

Dr.  Donald  Lear,  a  biologist  with  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency,  sees 
the  possibUity  for  reversal  of  the  eutrophlca- 
tlon — aging  of  a  body  of  water  In  a  process 
not  unlike  senUlty  in  the  human  being— that 
U  "fairly  pronounced"  In  the  river  around 
Washington  now. 

The  current  expansion  of  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  most  advanced  technology  now  avail- 
able, he  said,  wUl  offer  the  prospect  of  "a 
major  reversal  of  eutrophlcatlon  by  control, 
which  may  be  the  flrst  time  this  has  been 
done  by  control,  rather  than  by  diverting  the 
pollutants  Into  another  channel. 

"It's  well  under  way  now."  he  said,  with 
completion  anticipated  for  the  sophisticated 
system  in  three  years. 

Most  scientists  agree  that  the  efforts  to 
control  waste  disposal  into  the  upper 
Potomac  estuary  look.  Indeed,  promising.  But 
there  is  another  imknown  for  the  Potomac 
and  other  tributaries  where  intense  efforts 
are  under  way  to  upgrade  technology  and 
control  techniques:  Can  the  scientific  efforts 
and  technology  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
that  ever-growing  population  will  create? 

"The  population  Increase  has  been  faster 
than  the  Increase  in  treatment  systems."  Dr. 
Cronln  said,  "so  we  don't  even  catch  up  to 
where  we  were.  That's  always  a  problem." 

Another  extensive  set  of  potential  prob- 
lems Is  Just  now  becoming  CMispicuous — the 
Imminent  use  of  the  offshore  areas  for  In- 
tensive exploitation.  Recommendations  al- 
ready have  been  made  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  permit  drilling  for  oil  and  explore- 
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tlon  for  other  valuable  minerals  along  the 
Eastern  Seaboard. 

A  new  generation  of  electrical  generating 
plants  may  be  sited  in  coastal  waters.  Huge 
offshore  mooring  points  for  ocean-going 
freighters   also  are    being  discussed   widely. 

The  ramifications  that  such  development 
coxild  have  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  are 
obvious. 

"Maryland  happens  to  own  a  very  neat 
little  cross-section  off  the  coast  and.  If  you 
extend  it.  It  goes  out  to  include  the  Balti- 
jnore  Canyon,  which  Is  one  of  the  sites  for 
possible  oil  exploration,"  Cronln  said.  "But 
the  uses  we  make  of  this  area  for  intensive 
recreation,  for  very  intensive  preservation, 
for  fisheries,  for  navigation,  all  need  to  be 
carefully  assured." 

"The  sclentiflc  knowledge  of  the  coastal 
region  here  is  really  primitive,"  he  added. 
"We  know  general  circulation,  we  know 
something  about  the  commercial  species  be- 
cause fishermen  have  been  out  there  and  we 
have  data  on  what  they've  caught.  The  rest 
of  the  system  Is  very,  very  poorly  understood." 

As  scientists  and  {administrators  discuss 
the  problems  and  pressures  the  Bay  system 
faces,  an  inevitable  term  is  "exponential" — 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  rather  than 
a  steady  and  consistent  pace.  It  can  be  an 
intimidating  process  as  graphically  Illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Theodore  Chamberlain  of  the 
Chesapeake  Research  Consortium. 

"Take  a  illy  pond,"  he  says.  "If  you  de- 
cided to  Increase  the  lilies,  exponentially,  it 
would  take  30  days  for  the  pond  to  be  fully 
covered  with  lilies. 

"But  you  might  begin  to  ask  what  would 
be  too  many  lilies  for  that  pond.  And  this 
thought  might  occur  to  you  on  the  day  when 
the  pond  already  has  become  half  covered 
with  lilies  but  that  day  on  which  it  Is  half 
filled  would,  exponentially,  be  on  the  29th 
day.  In  Just  one  more  day  that  pond  would 
be  totally  covered.  That's  what  exponential 
means,"  he  says. 

In  many  areas,  such  as  waste-water  treat- 
ment and  population,  that  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  pressures  on  the  Chesapeake.  That 
"balf-fiUed-with-lllles"  point  of  decision  Is 
not  clear,  but  It  Is  approaching. 


Man  and  Nature  in  a  Race  Against  Time — III 
(By  Woody  West) 

As  the  pressures  from  a  frantically  swell- 
ing urban  population  continue  to  multiply 
around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries, science  has  a  focal  role  in  determining 
the  future  of  this  extra-ordinary  resource. 

The  present  population  of  more  than  8  mil- 
lion people — stretching  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  basin  to  Norfolk-Newport  News 
—Is  projected  to  more  than  double,  perhaps 
as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  century. 

There  is  apprehension  among  leading  Bay 
scientists  and  administrators  that  the  public, 
whose  lethargy  about  environment  has  only 
begun  to  diminish  In  recent  years,  may  de- 
cide to  pass  the  word  to  the  sclentiflc  com- 
munity one  of  these  days:  Take  care  of  the 
problem  and  do  It  on  the  double. 

"If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  why 
can't  we  .  .  ."  became  a  tedious  chorus  after 
the  epochal  Apollo  flight. 

But  Dr.  William  J.  Hargls  Jr.,  director  of 
the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  de- 
flates that  simplistic  view  as  applied  to  the 
Bay. 

"In  the  space  program"  he  said,  "they  were 
dealing  with  hardware  and  predlctables  far 
beyond  what  can  be  done  In  the  envlron- 
naent,  in  the  Chesapeake. 

"Public  consciousness  about  the  environ- 
ment has  not  yet  translated  into  providing 
the  means  to  gain  timely  and  essential  data 
that  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  many  of  these 
pressures  on  the  Bay.  And,  remember,  It  al- 
ways costs  more  to  do  studies  under  a  dead- 
line. In  many  of  these  areas  you  Just  cant 
rxuih.  You're  dealing  with  Mother  Nature  and, 


as  the  margarine  ad  says,  she  doesn't  like  to 
be  trifled  with."  Hargls  added. 

A  striking  exsmiple  of  this  complexity  was 
provided  In  a  key  study  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  In  1972,  which  called  for 
a  mobilization  and  coalescence  of  research 
about  the  Chesapteake  and  its  application 
to  the  needs  of  society. 

Suppose,  the  study  posited,  that  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were  to  ban  the  use 
of  selected  pesticides.  What  could  happen? 

There  would  be  gains:  Cleaner  water  from 
reduced  agricultural  runoff,  more  sports 
fisheries,  increased  commercial  fishing,  and 
additional  water  recreation  with  related  em- 
ployment opfKjrtunlties. 

Then  the  study  dropped  the  inevitable 
"on  the  other  hand."  There  would  be  po- 
tential losses  from  the  prohibition:  Reduced 
agricultural  yields,  decline  in  vital  poultry 
production  caused  by  higher  prices  for  feed 
grains,  reduced  employment  in  poultry  proc- 
essing, and  Increased  consvimer  prices  for 
poultry  products. 

So  intricately  Interwoven  are  man  and 
nature  that  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
grows.  On  the  side  of  potential  gains  from 
the  pesticide  ban,  the  study  refiected  further, 
could  come  these  questions:  Given  cleaner 
water,  what  would  be  the  increased  biologi- 
cal activity?  If  there  were  Increased  biological 
activity,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  em- 
ployment, on  land  values  and  use  for  sports 
and  commercial  fisheries,  as  well  as  for  boat- 
ing and  recreation? 

But  the  potential  losses,  too,  would  raise 
other  questions:  If  the  prohibition  reduced 
agricultural  yields,  what  new  crop  patterns 
might  emerge  and  what  effect  could  this 
have  on  employment?  Given  a  reduced  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  would  there  follow 
a  contraction  of  the  poultry  Industry  and 
in  processing  plants? 

Finally,  might  these  various  potential 
changes,  or  a  combination  of  them,  have  an 
impact  on  migration  of  people  into  or  out  of 
particular  areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland? 
Would  potential  gains  require  new  schools, 
roads,  hospitals  or,  on  the  contrary,  stimu- 
late pressures  to  abandon  some  of  these 
facilities?  Would  changing  employment  cre- 
ate new  demands  for  more  skilled  workers 
or  more  service  workers? 

The  formidable  chart  of  possibilities  from 
one  specific  effect  is  a  daunting  example  of 
what  Johns  Hopkins  University's  Dr.  Donald 
W.  Pritchard  calls  the  fundamental  precept 
of  environmental  research:  "There  are  no 
simple  answers." 

Pritchard,  Hargls  and  Dr.  L.  Eugene  Cro- 
nln, director  of  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Natural  Resources  Institute,  have  for  decades 
constituted  an  Influential  trlumverate  In 
Bay  scientific  affairs.  They  no  longer  are 
lonesome. 

The  magnitude  of  scientific  scurrying  be- 
comes apparent  In  the  "Chesapeake  Techni- 
cal Conference  and  Chowder  and  Marching 
Society,"  a  whimsically  labeled  creation  of 
Dr.  Donald  W.  Lear  Jr.  one  of  the  Annapolis 
field  office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

A  few  years  back,  Lear  decided  it  would  be 
helpful  if  all  the  Institutions,  agencies  and 
private  firms  engaged  in  Chesapeake-related 
research  were  to  meet  informally  each  year  to 
find  out  who  was  doing  what  and  when. 
Some  40  representatives  turned  out  for  the 
first  get  together,  appropriately  held  at  a 
Southern  Maryland  crab  house. 

This  year's  session  had  a  roll  call  of  51 
groups,  which  ranged  from  the  obvious  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  academic  contin- 
gents to  the  Ichthyological  Association  from 
Delaware,  the  Martin-Marietta  Corps.,  the 
the  Westinghouse  Ocean  Research  Laboratory 
and  a  consultant  in  phytoplankton 
taxonomy. 

One  of  the  first  collective  efforts  was  the 
Chesapeake   Research   Council.   It    is   com- 


posed basically  of  Hargls,  Cronln  and  Pritch- 
ard. It  Is,  as  Cronln  says,  "almost  unstruc- 
tured— it  was  organized  on  my  back  porch 
one  afternoon  when  we  decided  we  needed 
a  mechanism  for  cooperative  programs,  to 
approach  the  Bay  as  the  unified. 

A  more  recent  grouping,  and  potentially 
the  most  significant  development  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  thus  far,  is  the  Chesapeake  Re- 
search Consortium.  Its  Incorporation  in  1972, 
as  an  umbrella  administrative  unit  for  much 
Bay  research  and  as  a  conduit  for  a  sizable 
wad  of  federal  research  dollars,  embodies  a 
major  policy  direction  for  environmental  in- 
vestigation and  seeks  to  include  the  "mana- 
gers" of  the  Chesapeake — the  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  that  have  a  dally  Jurisdic- 
tion In  Bay  affairs. 

Essentially,  it  provided  the  marching 
orders  for  much  of  the  scientific  energies 
available  around  the  Chesapeake.  Increasing- 
ly, the  emphasis  is  toward  what  Pritchard 
calls  "the  early  application  of  research  re- 
sults to  the  needs  of  society." 

The  stUl-young  consortium  has  not  been 
without  growing  pains,  which  Its  director. 
Dr.  Theodore  Chamberlain,  describes  as 
"highly  sensitive."  However,  there  is  agree- 
ment among  Bay  observers  that  the  consor- 
tium Is  an  essential  beginning  toward  coop- 
eration, scientific  and  managerial,  even  if 
it  Is  not  the  flnal  mechanism. 

The  motivation  of  many  researchers  has 
been  that  of  "pure"  science,  conimitted  to 
rigorously  pursuing  a  ktural  phenomenon 
wherever  it  might  lead.  However  a  more 
pragmatic  dictate  to  solve  the  Bay's  environ- 
mental problems  hsis  encountered  a  degree  of 
resistance  from  some  of  these  Investigators. 

Another  criticism  of  the  still-young  con- 
sortium at  this  stage  is  that  It  is  not  suffi- 
ciently broad-based,  both  In  academic  par- 
ticipants and  sources  of  financing.  The  con- 
sortium's t>oard  of  directors  has  set  up  a 
committee  to  study  ways  to  enlarge  both 
areas. 

For  now,  however,  the  consortium  remains 
the  broadest -based  and  dominant  group  of 
its  kind.  Its  director.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  puts 
its  aim  this  way: 

"We're  going  to  have  to  put  a  social  value 
on  everything  we  do.  It's  no  longer  possible 
to  make  statements  about  aspects  of  the  sys- 
tem without  doing  this.  Right  now,  there's 
what  might  be  called  a  dynamic  equilibrium 
in  this  entire  area — everything's  changing  in 
every  way." 

Maryland's  Coulter,  whose  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  has  major  responsibili- 
ties for  the  state's  portion  of  the  Bay,  feels 
the  consortium  "has  the  potential  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  has  yet  come  down  the  pike. 
For  the  first  time,  the  major  institutions  of 
science  and  government  are  talking,  plan- 
ning with  each  other.  We're  over  the  hump 
of  bringing  these  competing  organizations 
together." 

It  Is  coordinating,  for  Instance,  a  mas- 
sive study  of  waste-water  disposal,  the  most 
critical  development  pressure  on  the  Chesa- 
peake and  its  tributaries.  Another  current 
study  involves  minute  Investigation  of  the 
fragile  wetlands  and  shorelines  of  the  Bay 
area — over  8.500  miles  of  sensitive  shoreline 
buffeted   both   by   man   and   weather. 

Concurrently,  the  various  institutions  are 
continuing  their  own  studies — on  the  life 
cycle  and  culture  of  the  valuable  oyster  and 
marketing  processes;  on  the  effects  of  heavy 
metals — zinc  and  lead,  copper  and  mercury — 
on  studies  of  parasites  and  exotic  forms  of 
aquatic  plant  life;  on  spawning  grounds  and 
migratory  patterns  of  Bay  species;  on  nu- 
trient loading,  spoil  disposal  from  dredging, 
tides  and  currents,  sediment  control,  pesti- 
cides and  biocldes. 

Much  of  this  diverse  scientific  engineering 
Information,  as  well  as  socio-economic 
aspects  of  the  Bay  area,  now  is  being  col- 
lated by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In 
what  will  be  the  first  comprehensive  Inven- 
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tory  of  such  data.  This  "exi  itlng  conditions" 
study  will  be  toUowed  by  x  "future  condi- 
tions" report,  projecting  \  hat  can  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  on  the  Baj  in  coming  years. 
Tlie  "existing  conditions"  study,  a  massive 
compilation,  has  taken  near  y  five  years. 

Part  of  the  congressionai  directive  under 
which  the  Cori>6  is  worlcing  is  a  sophlscated 
by  hydraulic  model  of  the  C  hesapeake,  a  14- 
acre  shelter  for  which  is  low  being  com- 
pleted at  Mattapeake  on  I  :ent  Island  Just 
east  of  the  twin  Bay  Bridge. 

That  model  will  duplica  ,e  in  miniature 
the  physical  profwrties  of  the  Bay,  tides 
and  currents,  tributary  floivs,  and  salinity 
levels  so  that  an  event — th  i  onslaught  of  a 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  for  Instance — can  be 
simulated  in  the  device  to  I  idlcate  what  re- 
sults will  follow.  It  will  be  a  lie  in  three  days 
to  process  a  year's  accum'  ilation  of  data, 
Corps  spokesmen  say.  and  thus  permit  a 
speedy  calculation  of  the  elTects  of  a  niajor 
storm's  effects. 

But  beyond  the  present  laechanlsms  and 
those  institutions  attempting  to  act  as  cata- 
lysts to  preserve  the  Bay.  ;here  should  be 
some  more  formal,  more  pote  nt  structure,  ac- 
cording to  many  scientists  md  administra- 
tors who  are  thinking  of,  lerhaps,  a  semi- 
autonomous  bi-state  agency 

Maryland's  Cronln  said,  'I've  hoped  for 
many  years  that  the  two  stutes  can  And  an 
effective  way  for  bl-state  action,  based  on 
aggressive  and  positive  action  and  supple- 
mented by  the  federal  gov<rnment,  to  ap- 
proach and  to  manage  the  £  ay  as  the  single 
unit  it  is — the  single  physical,  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  environment  entity  that  It 
obviously  is." 

He  added,  though,  that  lie  had  seen  no 
effective  movement  by  lifai  flaxul  and  Vir- 
ginia toward  that  concept." 

Discussion  of  such  a  reg  onal  governing 
body  has  bobbed  about  the  Bay  for  half  a 
dozen  years,  inconclusively.  A  Chesapeake 
Bay  Ck>mpact  has  been  dlscu»ed  but.  so  far, 
has  met  with  reluctance  at  ley  points. 

The  most  recent  wave  Ir  this  direction 
came  in  April  when  Rep.  Roliert  E.  Batiman, 
a  Republican  from  Maryland*  Eastern  Shore. 
Introduced  legislation  to  pentlt  formation  of 
such  an  inter-state  agency,  Bauman  was 
Joined  by  IS  colleagues  from  the  Bay  states 
and  Delaware. 

So  there  It  stands — a  vast!  store  of  scien- 
tific energies  and  capabilltiea,  a  mountain  of 
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often   conflicting   interests 

attempt  to  bring  these  vital 

something  approaching  a  unified  whole.  It  is 

a  race  against  time. 
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Too    Late    To 
Disaster — I^r 

(By  Woody  Wes; 

'Virginia  and  Maryland 
sweep  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
proprietary  gaze.   Yet  there 
philosophical  difference  In 
of  the  two  states  that  will 
the  future  of  the  massive  w 

"For  the  longest  time,  the 
ment's  general  philosophy  has 
itself  from  a  great  deal  of 
local  affairs,  very  much  the 
cept,"  observed  Robert  S. 
Virginias  oflBce  of 

One  result  of  this,  in  the 
was  that  Virginia  was  the 
lantlc  state,  for  example,  to 
protect  vital  wetlands  and 
spawning  ground  and 
species  of  the  Bay  country 
plant  life. 

■When  it  was  passed.  In 
without  strong  opposition 
and  the  statute  is  generally 
rlgoroits  law  than  Maryland'i 

Said  DeMaurt,  "The 
was  simply  the  dollar  value 
at  wetlands  as  waste  and 
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could  fill  them  In  the  better.  But  we're  turn- 
ing now  to  thinking  of  their  productive 
value  and  it  Is  involving  quite  a  process  of 
change." 

DeMaurl  notes  that  there  still  is  a  pre- 
valent attitude  In  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
the  more  rural  counties  generally  that  pro- 
foundly resents  governmental  efforts  to  man- 
age the  environment.  "There's  still  a  lot  of 
the  feeUng  that  'I  own  my  Und,  and  I'll 
do  what  I  please  with  It,'  "  he  says. 

That  fierce  possessiveness  is  not  absent  In 
Maryland  but  it  has  not  posed  as  bumpy 
an  obstacle  to  a  flurry  of  environmental  leg- 
islation In  the  last  five  years — "an  impres- 
sive body  of  law, "  In  the  view  of  Dr.  L. 
Eugene  Cronln,  director  of  the  University  of 
Maryland's  Natural  Resources  institute  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  Bay  scientists. 

In  1970,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
enacted  Its  wetlands  law  after  an  eruption 
of  concern  over  the  thousands  of  acres  that 
were  being  filled  In,  bulk-headed,  and  de- 
stroyed for  agricultural  use  as  well  as  for 
recreation  and  development. 

That  was  followed  by  laws  to  control  sedi- 
mentation and  erosion  and  a  powerplant 
siting  law  that  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  nation.  This  law,  which 
will  be  a  major  Influence  on  where  nuclear- 
powered  generating  plants  will  be  built 
around  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Bay, 
also  levies  a  surcharge  on  the  utility  com- 
panies that  is  earmarked  for  research  in  en- 
vironmental effects. 

Geography  and  history  account  In  part  for 
this  disparity  in  state  action.  Dr.  William  J. 
Hargls  Jr.,  director  of  the  Virginia  Institute 
of  Marine  Science  In  Gloucester,  Va.,  notes 
that  only  about  30  of  the  state  s  100  counties 
are  intimately  affected  by  the  Bay  and  Us 
tributaries. 

"We're  still  more  land  than  water- 
oriented,"  he  says.  "The  thrust  has  con- 
tinued toward  the  west  in  Virginia  In  that 
historical  expansion  that  started  in  1607." 
There  Is  ambiguity  among  scientists,  con- 
servationists and  administrators  around  the 
Bay  over  the  level  of  public  consciousness. 
"Mostly  now,"  a  government  biologist  said, 
"It's  the  'bird  and  bunny'  people,  those 
active  amateurs  who  Join  the  groups  and  go 
to  meetings  and  carry  the  brunt  of  the  so- 
called  citizen  effort.  They're  good  folks,  but 
they're  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  what's 
going  to  be  essential  for  sound  policy  to  come 
out  of  the  legislatures." 

A  part  of  the  difficulty  In  developing  a 
sophisticated  and  effective  public  conscious- 
ness and  action  Is  one  heard  repeatedly:  Mass 
urban  living,  high-rises  obscuring  horizon 
and  concrete-blunting  perception  contribute 
to  indifference  or  equanimity. 

A  sense  of  history  and  heritage  is  essen- 
tial to  develop  the  will  to  preserve  and 
conserve. 

There  Is  a  place,  close  to  Washington, 
which  Is  surpassingly  conducive  to  this  sense 
of  time  and  place,  past  and  present,  man  and 
Nature  in  a  semblance  of  balance.  Mlddleham 
Chapel  sits  on  a  gentle  rise  Just  off  Route  4 
In  Calvert  County  about  midway  between 
Prince  Frederick  and  Solomons. 

"Founded  tn  1684  as  a  chapel  of  ease  In 
Christ  Church  Parish  and  ncuned  for  Mld- 
dleham, Yorkshire,  England,"  reads  the  gray 
historical  marker  at  roadside. 

"The  site  has  been  used  for  worship  since 
the  founding  but  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  In 
1748.  The  bell,  given  by  John  Holdsworth,  la 
dated  1699." 

Dump  trucks  poimd  by  the  small  chapel. 
Traffic  is  not  heavy,  by  Washington  stand- 
ards, but  Route  4  is  the  spinal  column  of  the 
Southern  Maryland  county,  and  a  stream  of 
cars  and  pickups  add  their  plstoned  rumble 
to  the  flow  of  trucks. 

Some  of  the  headstones,  small  and  tin- 
pretentlous,  that  surround  the  steep-roofed 
chapel  are  as  new  as  this  decade.  Others  are 
nearly  as  old  as  the  first  tide  of  settlement  In 


America.  Wind,  rain,  the  battering  of  years 
have  obliterated  Inscription  from  many  of 
the  old  markers  but  a  finge-  stUl  can  trace 
17th  century  memorials  and  many  more  from 
the  leth  century.  They  are  scattered  among 
pines  and  some  of  the  newer  headstones  are 
adorned  with  bouquets. 

Family  plots  bear  names  synonymous  with 
the  history  of  Calvert  County;  Parran  and 
Tall,  Grover,  Sollers.  Somervell,  Gray  and 
Hunt  and  Tongue,  a  physical  band  across  the 
generations. 

Over  the  door  of  the  chapel,  Inset  In  gray 
brick  among  the  red.  Is  the  date  of  the 
"new  "  chapel — 1748 — the  proud  signature  of 
long-dead  artisans. 

Inside,  a  marble  plaque  on  the  south  wall 
reads:  'Near  this  place  lleth  the  body  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Parran.  son  and  heir  of  John  Par- 
ran  of  Baynton  in  the  County  of  Oxon  in 
England,  Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  ye  30th 
day  of  Mary  1729,  aged  62  years." 

Black-bound  hymnals  are  In  the  pews, 
used  last  Sunday,  to  be  used  again  by  de- 
scendants of  Mr.  Alexander  Parran,  Esq.  A 
meeting  of  the  Young  Episcopal  Churchmen 
is  announced  in  the  Chapel  bulletin  on  a 
recent  day,  as  well  as  a  note  that  the  Rector's 
Aid  Society  will  be  sponsoring  a  card  party, 
7:30  to  10:30  p.m.,  bridge  and  canasta. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  small  chapel,  with 
Its  poignant  mixture  of  yesterday  and  today, 
workmen  are  swarming  around  the  tower- 
ing structure  that  this  fall  will  be  generating, 
by  nuclear  power,  streams  of  electricity  from 
Calvert  Cliffs. 

It  can  be  argued  that  our  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  link  from  Capt.  John  Smith's 
"fruitful  and  delightsome"  land  to  the  fis- 
sion at  Calvert  Cliffs  may  be  essential  for 
the  future  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  that  will  avoid 
the  extreme  possibility  that  It  becomes  little 
more  than  a  waste  sink  for  society's  detritus. 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Prltchard,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  director  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  now  the  Institute's  senior  scientist,  says: 
"We've  lived  In  a  tune  when  we've  had  our 
cake  and  been  able  to  eat  it,  too.  We  wont 
have  that  In  the  future." 

There  remains  time,  scientists  feel,  for  so- 
cial, poUtlcal  and  environmental  decisions  to 
be  made  that  will  help  to  Insure  that  the  di- 
verse and  valuable  resources  of  Chespeake 
Bay  can  be  protected  from  the  avalanche  of 
presstires  that  dally  are  growing  aro'und  It. 
The  Bay's  resilience  has  provided  that  margin 
but,  says  one  scientist,  "We  can  be  compla- 
cent only  at  our  peril." 

George  Santayana,  In  "Character  and  Opin- 
ion In  the  United  States,"  eloquently  warned: 
"You  may  disregard  your  environment,  you 
cannot  escape  It;  and  yoiir  disregard  of  It 
will  bring  you  moral  Impoverishment  and 
some  day  unpleasant  surprises." 


DIVESTTTURE  OF  THE  MEAT-PACK- 
ING INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
supporters  of  the  major  oil  companies 
have  espoused  the  argument  that  di- 
vesting these  companies  of  their  owner- 
ship of  more  than  one  sector  of  the  oil 
industry  and  of  their  holdings  in  com- 
petitive energy  resources,  such  as,  coal 
oil  shale,  uranium,  and  geothermal 
steam,  would  be  precipitous  and  would 
cause  economic  chaos.  History,  however, 
has  proven  these  fears  unfounded  and 
consistently  false.  A  famous  case  In  anti- 
trust law,  the  outcome  of  which  is  still 
in  force  today,  illuminates  how  divesti- 
ture can  make  sick,  anticompetitive  In- 
dustries healthy.  This  case  has  been  re- 
viewed below  by  Mr.  Angus  McDonald. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  McDonald  was 
legislative  research  director  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Farmers  Union  and  in  connection 
with  his  work,  became  an  expert  in  anti- 
trust legislation  and  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Mr.  McDonald,  at  my  re- 
quest, has  prepared  a  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conmiission's  divestiture  of 
the  meat  packing  industry  and  the  effect 
on  the  industry  of  that  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DivESTrruKE  or  the  Holdings  of  the  Big  Five 
Meat  Packers  in  1920 
(By  Angus  McDonald) 

In  1917  five  meat  packers  which  Included 
Swift,  Armour,  Cudahy,  Morris  and  Wilson 
were  well  on  the  way  to  controlling  the  en- 
tire food  Industry  of  the  United  States.  The 
five  big  meat  packers  attained  their  position 
of  dominance  in  the  food  industry  not  only 
by  means  of  ownership  and  acquisition  of 
stock  in  competing  companies  but  by  control 
of  manufacturing  and  distribution.  They 
were  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  oU 
companies  today  except  that  the  farmers 
were  their  oil  wells  and  their  refrigerator 
cars  were  their  pipe  lines.  The  New  Yoi'k 
banks  were  In  the  same  position  that  they 
are  today.  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
but  the  banks  go  on  forever.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan, Guarantee  Trust,  Kuhn  Loeb  and  Wil- 
liam Salmon  were  up  to  their  ears  In  meat- 
packing In  1917  when  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  started  Its  investigation. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I  the  Big  Five 
dominated  the  hides  and  skins  industry, 
owned  a  substantial  part  of  the  leather  tan- 
ned in  the  U5.,  31.8%  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  cottonseed  oil,  65%  of  the  Inter- 
state commerce  In  dressed  poultry  and  eggs 
and  50%  or  more  of  the  interstate  commerce 
in  cheese. 

At  that  time  the  Big  Meat  Packers  either 
owned  or  controlled  89  poultry  and  egg  plants 
and  222  buying  stations  in  the  chief  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  U.S.  Swift  and  Armour  to- 
gether controlled  60 ''c  of  the  oleomargarine 
business.  Four  of  the  big  packers  owned  56 
creameries  and  controlled  many  others.  They 
were  Important  distributors  of  canned  and 
cured  fish,  particularly  salmon.  All  of  the 
Big  Five  were  distributors  -of  canned  vege- 
tables and  fruit  and  some  handled  canned 
mUk.  In  1917  Swift  controUed  y^  of  the 
canned  asparagus  output.  The  Big  packers 
dealt  extensively  In  sugar,  rice,  beans,  pota- 
toes, coffee  and  cereals.  Both  Armour  and 
Wilson  were  large  distributors  of  coffee.  Ar- 
mour and  Morris  were  actively  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  syrups  and  molasses  and  Ar- 
mour sold  nearly  200  different  kinds  of  soda- 
fountain  supplies. 

In  addition  of  the  Big  Five  held  stock  In 
numerous  banks  and  cattle  loan  companies 
and  controlled  trade  papers  carrying  market 
reports,  stockyards  and  transportation  facil- 
ities. In  1917  the  Big  Five  owned  91  %  of  all 
the  refrigerator  cars  In  the  U.S.  that  were 
equipped  for  the  transportation  of  fresh 
meat  as  weU  as  numerous  icing  stations  and 
cold-storage  facilities.  They  controlled  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  stock  In  22  of  the  50 
stockyards  of  the  U.S.  84%  of  all  animals 
shipped  to  public  stockyards  passed  through 
the  yards  controlled  by  these  packers.  These 
multifarious  activities  were  carried  on  by 
hundreds  of  different  companies  all  closely 
affiliated  with  the  5  parent  organizations. 

They  controlled  stockyards,  terminal  rail- 
ways, cattle  loan  banks,  market  papers,  pri- 
vate car  lines,  cold  storage  plants  and  branch 
houses  and  the  maintenance  of  pools,  agree- 
ments and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of 
stifling  competition  and  influencing  legisla- 
tion. Among  other  factors  may  be  mentioned 
the  extortion  of  railroad  rebates,  price  cut- 
ting for  the  purpose  of  crushing  independent 


operators,  wiring  ahead,  short  weighing  and 
similar  Illegal  practices.  The  so-called  ped- 
dler car  service  whereby  the  big  packers  could 
transport  commodities  they  did  not  produce, 
enabled  them  to  receive  lower  rates  than 
their  competitors  In  the  grocery  biislness. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  said  of  the 
Five  Big  Meat  packers  in  1919: 

"As  we  have  followed  these  five  great  cor- 
porations through  their  amazing  and  devi- 
ous ramifications — followed  them  through 
important  branches  of  industry,  of  commerce 
and  of  finance — we  have  been  able  to  trace 
back  to  its  source  the  great  power  which  has 
made  possible  their  growth.  We  have  found 
that  it  Is  not  so  much  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  preparation,  nor  the  sheer  momen- 
tum of  great  wealth,  but  the  advantage  which 
Is  obtained  through  a  monopolistic  control 
of  the  market  places  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation and  distribution. 

"If  these  five  great  concerns  owned  no 
packing  plants  and  killed  no  cattle  and  st:ll 
retained  control  of  the  Instruments  of  trans- 
portation, of  marketing  and  of  stor&.q;e,  their 
position  would  not  be  less  strong  than  It  Is, 
The  producer  of  livestock  is  at  the  mercy  of 
these  five  companies  because  they  control 
the  market  and  the  marketing  facilities  and 
to  some  extent  the  rolling  stock  which  trans- 
ports the  product  to  the  market. 

"The  competitors  of  these  five  concerns 
are  at  their  mercy  because  of  the  control  of 
the  market  places,  storage  facilities  and  the 
refrigerator  cars  for  distribution. 

"The  consumer  of  meat  products  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  these  five  because  both  producer 
and  competitor  are  helpless  to  bring  relief." 

(Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  Part  I,  p.  24, 
June  1919) 

As  a  result  of  the  revelations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  the  Department  of 
Justice  moved  to  find  the  Big  Five  in  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  The  evidence  was 
so  overwhelming  that  the  Big  Five  executives 
to  avoid  Jail  sentences,  fines  and  possible 
dls=;olution  of  their  companies  moved  to 
avoid  a  court  action.  On  May  2,  1920  they 
signed  a  consent  decree.  Under  this  decree 
which  Is  still  In  effect  Swift,  Armour.  Morris, 
Wilson  and  Cudahy  were  enjoined  from: 

a.  owning  any  public  stockyard  markets; 

b.  owning  any  stockyard  terminal  rail- 
roads; 

c.  owning  any  stockyard  newspaper 
Joural; 

d.  using  facilities  for  transporting  and 
distributing  food  (except  meat  and  certain 
other  meat  by-products) ; 

e.  manufacturing  or  Jobbing  (except 
meat) ; 

f.  owning  5%  or  more  of  voting  stock  of 
food  companies; 

g.  owning  retail  meat  markets  or  grocery 
stores. 

Over  the  years  the  meat  packers  have 
tried  to  set  aside  the  consent  decree.  But 
they  have  failed  except  for  some  modifica- 
tion. The  decree  is  still  in  effect  and  has 
saved  farmers  and  consumers  many  billions 
of  dollars  and  has  provided  some  measure 
of  competition  In  the  food  Industry.  The 
trend  over  the  years  has  been  towards  more 
economic  concentration.  In  most  Industries, 
like  the  oil  industry,  only  a  handful  of  com- 
panies control.  But,  in  meat  packing  there  Is 
competition  and  It  Is  aU  because  of  the  dives- 
titure of  the  Big  Five  meat  packers.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  In  the  oil  indus- 
try If  bills  Introduced  In  the  Senate  become 
law. 

federal  trade  commission  actions  on 
divestiture 

1.  Jan.  24,  1974 — Deltawn  and  Kraftco  ac- 
quisition challenged. 

2.  Jan.  25 — Pepsi  Co.  consent  order  must 
divest. 

3.  Jan.  31,  1974 — consent  order  St.  Joe 
Minerals  Corp.  divestiture  agreed  to. 


4.  Feb.  1,  1974 — Arlen  Realty  &  Develop- 
ment Corp.  acquisition  okayed. 

5.  Feb.  25,  1974— Gulf.  Standard  of  Ind.. 
Atlantic  Ritchfleld — staff  recommendation  of 
dlvesture  of  refining. 

6.  Feb.  27,  1974 — Panacon  Co.  acqxilsitlon 
challenged. 

7.  Mar.  1,  1974 — British  Oxygen  Co.  ac- 
quisition— restraining   order   requested. 

8.  Mar.  5,  1974 — ARA  asks  FTC  to  approve 
divestiture. 

9.  March  13.  1974 — Fruehauf  Corp.  ac- 
quisition challenged. 

10.  March  25.  1974 — Budd  Co.  must  divest 

11.  April  1,  1974 — Amerada  Hess,  American 
Cyanamld,  ARA  Services,  Golden  Grau. 
Macaroni  Company — must  divest. 

12.  April  8,  1974 — Papercraft  Corp. — peti- 
tion denied  on  divestiture  order. 

13.  AprU  15,  1974 — RSR  Corp.  acquisition 
challenged. 

14.  AprU  25,  1974 — consent  order — Rock- 
well International  Corp.  must  divest. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  ASSESSMENT 
OUTLINED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
advocate  of  increased  Federal  support  of 
soiar  energy  research — and  the  author 
of  legislation  in  this  field  that  soon  will 
be  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee — I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
in  this  important  energy  field. 

Th3  Technology  Assessment  Board, 
on  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve,  has  re- 
cently approved  the  topic  of  "on-site 
production  of  electricity  from  solar 
energy, "  as  one  of  the  first  assessment 
topics  for  the  new  OTA.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  as  we  proceed  with  various 
solar  energy  applications  we  be  well 
aware  of  the  impact  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies we  develop. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Statement  of  Work,"  is- 
sued by  OTA  to  potential  contractors,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  outline  of 
what  this  project  is  designed  to  achieve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SoLAR    Energy    Assessment:    Statement   or 

Work — OTA 

I.  introduction 

The  purpcse  of  this  technology  assessment 
is  to  investigate  two  questions.  The  first  con- 
cerns technological  and  economic  feasibility: 

"Can  solar  energy  be  used  for  the  economic 
and  effective  on-site  production  of  elec- 
tricity, so  as  to  represent  a  significant  addi- 
tional alternative  to  other  energy  sources?" 

The  second  question.  Integrally  related  to 
the  first,  concerns  the  Impacts  of  this  tech- 
nology : 

"What  are  the  direct  and  Indirect,  near- 
term  and  long-term  institutional,  environ- 
mental, legal,  social  and  other  impacts  of  the 
introduction  of  an  on-site  electric  power 
production  capability?" 

The  study  should  focus  on  the  on-site 
utilization  of  solar  energy  in  such  areas  as: 
residential  communities,  mUitary  and  other 
governmental  applications,  educational  and 
health  institutions  and  commercial-Indus- 
trial sites.  These  might  be  as  small  as  single 
family  homes  and  as  large  as  major  indus- 
trial plants,  or  small  cities  (50,000  to  100,000 
population ) ,  but  excluding  central  power 
stations.  Isolated  systems  are  to  be  empha- 
sized, but  the  option  of  tying  into  existing 
electrical  power  grids  should  be  evaluated. 
The  effects  of  geographical  location  are  also 
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to  be  considered  in  deternUng 
of  this  type  of  solar  energy 

The  assessment  is  to  cover 
rect  utilization  of  solar  ener^ 
power  generation  but  must 
ergy  conservation  and  auxUlar  r 
such  as  space  heating  and  coo 
tlon  to  the  technological  and 
pects,  the  study  should  assesj 
tional,  nuurket,  legal, 
cial  Impacts  of  the  technolog  r 
ownership,  land  use,  zoning 
and  employment. 

This    assessment    shall    incl 
necessarily  be  limited  to : 

1.  solar-thermal  conversion 
energy  heats  a  working  fluid 
drive  a  thermal  machine:  and 

2.  photovoltaic   conversion, 
incident  solar  radiation  is  c 
Into  electricity. 

The  technologies  Involved  ir 
use  of  solar  energy  are  still  at 
stage,    but    the    technological 
problems  which  must  be 
ning  to  be  defined.  This  is  not 
the  economic  and  social  Issues 
the  application  of  the  technolo  ;y 
involved  with  marketing, 
ing,  and  using  the  eventual 
problems  cover  a  broad  range 
and  have  not  yet  been  explore(  1 
grated  inter-disciplinary  study 

The  assessment  should  address 
those  issues  that  the  VS. 
experted  to  face  In  the  future 
ering  this  new  technologj- 
elude,    but   not   be   limited    to 
funding   R&D,   avoidance  of 
pacts,  barriers  to  innovations 
tion.  etc.  It  will  be  appropria 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

n.    STATEMENT    OF    WO^K 

A.  Product 
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The  principal  product  of  this 
a  final  report  in  two  volumes 
ume  wiU  be  a  comprehensive 
raent,  with  conclusions,  wrlttei  i 
technical    audience.   The   secoi^ 
complete  report  supporting 
atlng  the  statements  and 
marized  in  Volume  I.  Volume 
document  and  evaluate:  the 
assessment  methodology  used; 
physical   and   social   feasibility 
data  used;  the  findings  of  majt 
vestigations  of  this  type  In 
cently  completed:  and  the 
industrial  capability  available 
opment  of  this  technology.  It 
also   an    annotated    bibliograptifer 
source  materials  used. 

If  any  of  the  contractor's 
tesun  has  views  which  diverge 
tractor's  findings  and  concluslclis 
report    should    document    thes« 
views.  The  final  report  should 
critique  of  the  analytical  methdds 
in  this  assessment.  Any  insights 
Ing  this  Eissessment  concerning 
tion  gathering  capabUltles  and 
U.S.  Congress  In  the  energy  ar^a 
included  as  well. 

Verbal   presentations   and 
light  letters  will  also  be 
lated   below   under   "Schedule 
The  letter  shall   include  as   a 
statement  of  progress,  planned 
the  following  month,  a  summar; ' 
expenditures  to  date,  and 
stones.  The  milestone  portion  of 
report  should  be  presented  in 
priate     to     explain     issues     of 
significance. 

B.  Coverage 

The  report  shaU  assess  the 
Impacts  of  the  technology  needell 
utilization  of  solar  energy 
auxiliary  uses,  such  as  using 
charge  for  sewage  treatment. 
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and  space  conditioning,  must  be  included 
where  appropriate.  Optimum  system  sizes 
should  be  established  by  the  analysis  for 
each  of  several  ranges  covering  the  projected 
on-site  applications  outlined  In  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Major  research  problem  areas  and  other 
barriers  to  application  should  l>e  identified. 
Likely  potential  times  required  to  develop 
systems  should  be  evaluated  at  current  and 
alternative  future  levels  of  funding  and  sup- 
port. General  policy  options  affecting  the 
feasibility  and  adoption  of  such  systems  and 
regulation  of  Impacts  should  be  considered 
and  Identified.  Identification  of  near-term, 
mid-term  and  long-term  effects  should  be 
made  for  all  Impact  categories  considered  In 
the  assessment.  Application  to  both  new  and 
existing  communities  or  Installations  should 
be  considered.  \ 

Ihe  contractor  should,  in  the  proposal. 
Identify  the  specific  tasks  believed  to  be  sig- 
nificant in  each  of  the  above  areas,  and 
should  also  specify  the  relative  weight  he 
plans  to  give  each  of  the  following  factors  in 
the  assessment. 

1.  The  feasibility  factors  should  Include; 

a.  Technology 

Variations  in  the  principal  operating  pa- 
rameters of  each  configuration  should  be  ex- 
plored, as  well  as  the  principal  power  plant 
features.  Examples  of  configuration  changes 
which  might  be  evaluated  are  point  focus 
optical  transmission,  line-focus  cylindrical 
trough,  and  flat  plate  collectors;  energy 
storage  options;  dual  fuel  or  "hybrid"  sys- 
tems; various  methods  of  waste  heat  rejec- 
tion and  utilization;  systems  for  dc/ac  con- 
version; and  various  fluid  system  compo- 
nents (e.g.  heat  pipes).  Illustrative  parame- 
ter variations  are:  power  output,  peak  tem- 
perature, insolation,  peak-load  and  weekly/ 
seasonal  power  requirements.  Interfacing 
with  existing  utility  systems  and  alternate 
power  sources  should  be  considered. 

A  key  element  in  the  assessment  is  the 
identification  of  any  technological  barriers 
or  inhibitors  which  might  become  pacing 
factors  in  power  plant  implementation,  and 
the  identification  of  technological  advances 
required  to  eliminate  or  minimize  these  bar- 
riers or  inhibitors. 

b.  Economics 

All  system  and  auxiliary  costs  must  be 
calculated,  as  well  as  projections  of  operat- 
ing costs.  As  a  minimum,  these  costs  should 
be  evaluated  against  the  time  required  to  de- 
velop the  various  power  systems  including 
research,  developments,  testing  and  evalu- 
ation (RDT  &  E) ,  prototype,  investment,  and 
life  cycle  costs. 

The  economic  conditions  and  Incentives 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  commercial  use 
of  solar  energy  for  on-site  electric  power  gen- 
eration should  be  identified.  In  addition  to 
identifying  the  above  costs  of  the  systems 
evaluated,  other  economic  benefits  and  costs, 
such  as  with  respect  to  land  use,  should  be 
estimated  (in  terms  of  "present  worth"  tjis- 
ing  appropriate  discount  rates)  for  the  var- 
ious parameter  variations. 

In  evaluating  economic  feasibility,  present 
and  forecast  costs  should  be  related  to  break- 
even costs  for  commercial  application.  Plant 
size,  modularizations,  distribution  tradeoffs, 
potential  for  export  markets,  and  time  value 
of  early  availability  (e.g.,  very  high  permis- 
sible Interest  rates)  are  factors  which  must 
be  considered.  Other  related  economic  fac- 
tors should  be  Included,  such  as  the  effects 
upon  concentration  of  ownership  of  energy 
resources. 

Energy  costs  for  systems  selected  for  anal- 
ysls  should  be  compared  to  the  costs  of  fos- 
sil fuels  and  alternative  energy  sources,  both 
at  current  and  anticipated  prices  tlirough 
the  end  of  the  century.  All  economic  studies 
should  include  near-term,  mid-term  amd 
far-term  projections. 

2.  The  impact  factors  should  include: 


a.  Impact  on  Society 

Identification  and  evaluation  of  the  social 
effects  of  the  wide-scale  use  of  solar  energy 
for  on-site  electric  power  generation  should 
be  Included:  i.e.,  its  impstct  upon  where  and 
how  people  work  and  live,  and  community 
organization,  including  the  considerations 
involved  in  the  development  of  "new  towns". 
Community  infrastructures  needed  to  sup- 
port growth  potential  should  be  identified, 
and  projected  community  growth  rates 
should  be  related  to  alternative  power  supply 
needs.  Ownership  considerations  should  be 
defined :  will  the  plant  create  value  at  public 
expense?  Methods  of  recognizing,  defining 
and  assessing  external  costs  and  benefits 
should  be  identified. 

b.  Legal  Considerations 

The  impact  of  the  various  solar  power 
plant  concepts  and  alternatives  on  the  for- 
mulation and  enforcement  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations at  all  levels  of  government  should 
be  considered.  These  Include,  for  example, 
building  code  formulation  and  enforcement, 
liability  Jurisdiction,  and  zoning  require- 
ments. Zoning  concerns  are  particularly  Im- 
portant; the  concept  of  three-dimensional 
zoning  and  '"building  priority"  becomes 
critical  where  access  to  solar  exposure  is  an 
essential  feature  of  a  building  or  a  complex 
of  buUdings. 

c.  Institutional  Jurisdictions 
The  activities  of  many  different  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  institutions 
will  affect  the  development  and  use  of  the 
subject  technology,  and  should  be  identified 
and  evaluated  in  the  assessment.  Some  of 
these  institutions  are:  state,  county,  city 
and  township  governments;  planning  and 
public  service  commissions;  zoning  boards; 
utilities;  industrial  organizations  involved 
in  construction,  operation  and  maintenance; 
trade  associations  and  labor  unions;  banks 
and  underwriters;  and  schools  and  training 
establishments. 

d.  Environmental  Impact  and  Land  Use 
The   environmental   and   land   use   conse- 
quences  of   using   solar   energy   on   a    com- 
munity    scale     should     be     identified     and 
evaluated. 

e.  Educational  and  public  information 
The  contractor  should  Identify  the  public 

educational  programs  or  methods  needed  to 
familiarize  people  with  solar  energy  appli- 
cation, restrictions,  advantages,  and  disad- 
vantages. Methods  for  disseminating  this  in- 
formation should  be  discussed. 

/.  Architectural  and  esthetic  factors 
Architectural  and  esthetic  factors  Involved 
in   the   public   acceptance  of  on-site   solar 
energy  for  electric  power  generation  should 
be  considered  and  evaluated. 

g.  Marketability/incentives 
For  each  system  or  alternative,  the  Incen- 
tives necessary  for  private  sector  involvement 
and  Investment  should  be  set  forth.  The  pos- 
sible availability  of  Federal  government  sup- 
port in  construction,  power  distribution, 
servicing,  management,  and  part  replace- 
ment should  be  considered  in  incentive  eval- 
uations. The  availability  of  overseas  markets 
should  also  be  considered,  along  with  the 
impact  of  technology  transfer  to  the  devel- 
oping nations  and  impact  on  GNP  and  bal- 
ance-of -payments. 

ft.  Natural  resources 

The  study  should  assess  the  materials  (in- 
cluding minerals)  needed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  technology,  as  well  as  the 
reduction  or  increase  in  demand  for  and  use 
of  other  natural  resources. 
i.  Others 

The  above  list  of  Impact  factors  should 
not  be  considered  complete.  The  contractor 
la  encouraged  to  address  additional  Impact 
areas   which    are    considered    important   to 
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the  assessment.  Imaginative  and  innovative 
ideas  are  solicited. 

3.  Comparisons: 

In  order  to  provide  the  U.S.  Congress  with 
information  to  assess  the  technical  feasibility 
and  Impacts  of  on-site  generation  of  solar 
energy,  each  of  the  solar  powered  systems  as- 
sessed should  be  compared  with  each  other 
and  with  other  competitive  energy  alterna- 
tives. These  comparisons  should  take  into 
consideration  differences  among  regions,  such 
as  climate  and  the  costs  of  and  availability 
of  alternative  energy  sources.  An  evaluation 
of  the  tradeoffs  among  alternatives  should 
encompass  all  the  impacts  which  have  sig- 
nificance for  the  technology.  It  is  most  Im- 
portant that  this  evaluation  be  interdis- 
ciplinary as  well  as  multldisclplinary. 

m.    REPOBT    SCRKDrrUE 

The  project's  reports  wUl  be  due  In  three 
phases,  as  follows; 

PhEise  A:  Problem  Definition.  Written  re- 
port (30  copies)  due  forty-five  (45)  days  after 
date  of  contract;  verbal  presentation  to  be 
made  approximately  two  weeks  thereafter. 

Phase  B:  Preliminary  Analysis.  Written 
preliminary  report  (30  copies)  due  eight  (8) 
months  from  date  of  contract;  verbal  pres- 
entation to  follow  within  two  weeks. 

Phase  C:  Pinal  Report.  Pinal  report  draft 
due  twelve  (12)  months  from  date  of  con- 
tract; final  report  (50  copies)  due  two 
months  later. 

Highlight  letters  wlU  be  due  each  month 
of  the  contract  period. 

The  OTA  has  appointed  an  Advisory  Panel 
to  assist  it  in  connection  with  this  assess- 
ment. The  contractor  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  oral  and  written  presentations  to  this 
Panel. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no- 
one  has  raised  serious  objections  to  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion outlawing  genocide.  The  primary 
objections  which  have  been  raised  since 
the  time  the  treaty  was  first  considered 
for  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
been  related  to  constitutional  and  legal 
issues. 

An  often  hesu-d  criticism  of  the  treaty 
is  that  its  passage  would  adversely 
affect  Federal-State  relations  by  sap- 
ping the  authority  of  States  on  criminal 
matters.  However,  this  clearly  is  not  the 
case.  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 
such  legislation  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
under  article  1,  section  8,  clause  10  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power.  ...  To 
Define  and  Punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against 
the  Law  of  Nations.  .  .  . 

Thus,  making  genocide  a  crime,  pro- 
viding for  appropriate  punishment,  and 
so  forth,  are  clearly  on  the  checklist  of 
Federal  constitutional  powers. 

Moreover,  as  the  ABA's  section  on 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
said  in  its  report : 

Ratification  of  the  Convention  will  add  no 
powers  to  those  the  Federal  Government 
already  possesses. 

Further,  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
enacts  a  statute  pursuant  to  a  treaty, 
such  as  the  Genocide  Convention,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Congress  could 
pass  such  legislation  without  a  treaty. 

In  short,  the  Genocide  Convention 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  Constitu- 
tional division  of  powers  between  the 
Federal    and   State    governments    and, 


thus,  the  United  States  should  go  on 
record  as  opposing  genocide,  both  legally 
and  officially. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  MOUNT 
VERNON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  fast 
approach  the  Bicentennial  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, but  we  approach  that  year  with  a 
very  significant  task  yet  undone.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Movmt  Vernon,  the  home  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  will  be 
among  the  most  visited  scenic  or  historic 
spots  in  the  country.  Our  late  friend  and 
colleague,  Representative  John  Saylor, 
recognized  the  importance  of  preserving 
George  Washington's  view  from  Mount 
Vernon  for  all  time.  The  overwhelming 
support  that  this  bill  received  in  the 
House  is  a  credit  to  his  judgment  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. I  believe  it  would  be  tragic  to 
miss  the  opportunity  his  work  has  pro- 
vided us.  With  the  House  action  on  H.R. 
4861,  the  way  is  clear  for  us  to  complete 
the  work  and  provide  what  truly  was 
George  Washington's  view. 

Concern  for  this  area  goes  back  many 
years.  In  1955  another  friend  and  con- 
gressional colleague,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
ces Bolton,  saw  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving these  lands  in  their  natural  state 
and  took  it  upon  herself  to  purchase  485 
acres  on  the  Potomac  opposite  Moimt 
Vernon.  Other  important  acquisitions 
followed.  We  first  saw  congressional  ac- 
tion in  1961. 

At  that  time,  the  Congress  endeavored 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  scenic 
view  from  Mount  Vernon  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington by  creating  a  new  imit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  to  be  known  as  Pisca- 
taway  Park.  The  record  is  filled  with  acts 
of  great  beneficence.  Over  the  years,  some 
180  property  owners  have  given  scenic 
easements.  These  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  people  with  large  tracts  of  land  or 
people  of  great  financial  means.  But  they 
are  people  who  care  deeply  about  the  her- 
itage of  our  country  and  wish  to  see  it 
preserved  for  all  time. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  well  aware 
how  difiScult,  expensive,  and  time-con- 
suming acquisition  of  a  park  can  be. 
There  are  initial  studies  to  identify  the 
optimum  size  and  shape  of  the  proposed 
park.  But  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
optimum  is  never  realized.  This  is  not. 
however,  a  sign  of  failure.  Even  though 
the  entire  ecological  system  may  not  be 
protected,  significant  parts  of  it  are,  and 
this  is  all  to  the  good.  A  scenic  or  his- 
toric view  is  very  different.  George 
WasWngton  stood  on  his  lawn  and  gazed 
across  the  Potomac.  He  did  not  see 
structures  on  the  far  bank.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  protecting  80  percent  of 
George  Washington's  view  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  over  protecting 
none  of  it.  If  development  occurs  within 
sight  of  Mount  Vernon,  we  will  have 
permitted  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
character  of  the  lands  and  waters  that 
Washington  knew.  Stated  simply,  we  will 
not  have  George  Washington's  view. 
What  could  be  more  tragic  than  to  have 
made  all  the  public  efforts  over  the 
years,  to  have  accepted  all  the  private 
benefactions,  and  then  to  find  our  goals 


imrealized?  George  Washington  did  not 
stand  on  his  lawn  and  see  a  marina,  nor 
did  he  see  an  amusement  park.  Conse- 
quently, visitors  to  hi<!  home  in  the  Bi- 
centennial year  should  not  see  these  in- 
trusions upon  the  Potomac  either.  Those 
that  oppose  completion  of  Piscataway 
Park  ask  that  visitors  to  Mount  Vernon 
gaze  across  the  river  and  blot  man's  in- 
trusions on  the  far  bank  from  their  sight. 
That  is  more  than  any  of  us  can  do. 

The  Interior  Department  estimates  it 
will  take  $4.9  million  to  complete  the 
park.  If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
our  heritage,  we  will  make  this  commit- 
ment. It  will  Insure  that  the  home  of 
our  first  President  maintains  its  integrity 
for  future  generations. 


"THE  LAWYERS'  PROFESSION"— 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
PROF.  ARCHIBALD  COX  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  LAW 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  May,  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  of  Har- 
vard Law  School  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School. 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  full  address,  which  I  found 
to  be  an  inspiring  celebration  of  Amer- 
ica's great  heritage  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  role  of  lawyers. 

In  the  course  of  his  address.  Professor 
Cox,  who  is  the  former  Watergate  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor,  deals  with  two  of  the 
central  issues  in  Watergate — whether  the 
President  may  refuse  to  comply  with  a 
court  order  for  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, and  whether  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment seciu-es  an  opportunity  for  full 
and  impartial  investigation  of  wrong- 
doing at  the  highest  level  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

As  Professor  Cox  indicates,  these  two 
questions  were  at  the  heart  of  the  events 
tliat  led  to  his  dismissal  as  Special  Pro- 
secutor last  October,  and  they  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  that  is  imfold- 
ing  today  between  the  White  House  on 
one  hand  and  Congress  and  the  courts 
on  the  other. 

I  believe  that  Professor  Cox's  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  provides  an  important 
contribution  to  our  own  understanding 
of  the  debate  taking  place  today,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  commencement  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  column  by  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times,  discussing  Professor 
Cox's  address,  may  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lawyers'  Profession 
(By  Archibald  Cox) 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  hesitated  in 
entering  the  legal  profession,  and  it  was 
many  years  l>efore  he  was  satisfied  that  be 
could  fulfill  his  strong  wish  to  live  greatly, 
within  the  law.  Yet  when  Holmes  was  ninety 
he  said  to  a  friend  that  if  the  celling  should 
open  and  a  great  voice  speak  sununoning  him 
to  his  Maker,  he  would  reply  "I  am  ready. 
Lord,  but  may  I  have  ten  more  minutes." 

And  so  I  welcome  you  to  a  profession  in 
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which   one  can   aspire  to  livfe   greatly, 
thus  enjoy  the  fiUflTIment  of  \,he  effort. 
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What  Is  it  about  the  law  tjiat  offers  such 
fullness  of  life? 

To  Holmes  as  to  most 
prime   importance  that 
is  the  life  of  the  mind     ^ 
say  the  life  of  the  Intellect, 
law  Is  not  the  way  of  the  art 
or  even  of  the  writer  who 
stream   of   consciousness 
tion  or  elimination  of  the 
wordsmlths  because  words  ar 
e.xprjsslng  with  the  required 
coiiilstency  the  conofpts,  the 
of    organization — for    creatln 
tlons — that    enable    men    to 
The  good  one  can  accomplish 
gal  craftsmanship  never  ceasei 
but  the  words  and  concepts  _. . 
yer  finds  so  delightful  as  tool 
become    the    master.   The    la^i 
men  and  women,  their  dally 
and    sorrows,    their    fears    an 

their   mean   pursuits   and , 

Without  sympathetic  underst-., 
perhaps  without  understandlr  g 
with  whom  he  deals  better    1, 
stand  themselves,  a  lawyer  is 
the    name.    This    Involvement 
touching  every  aspect  of  the 
man  existence  Is  a  second, 
satisfaction  in  the  lawyer's  life 
Third,  an  infinite  variety  of 
within    the    boundaries    of 
Some  of  you  may  find,  as  I 
Ing    engages    and    therefore 
whole  being  quite  like  __„_ 
cause   In   a   high   appellate 
Johnson,  a  great  advocate  60 
two  or  three  times  rejected  __, 
the  Supreme  Court.  Each  tim  ! 
friend  pressed  him  for  the 
Johnson  replied — 

"Tou  finally  want  me  to  telll  you  the  true 
reason?  Id  rather  talk  to  da^in  fools  than 
listen  to  them!" 

Others,  with  the  capacity  to 
relive  human  events  and  a  flat  ■ 
matic,   may   find   their  forte 
Industry,  both  management  _ 
finance  will  attract  more;  still 
family  advisers  and  trustees 
devote    themselves    to    private 
serving  disadvantaged  groups 
ments  of  the  public  Interest, 
sands  of  lawyers  become  Judgei 
ment   officials.   Though    we 
being  a  lawyer  as  if  it  were  a 
In  fact  there  Is  a  wide  range  oi 
the  law. 
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All  these  things  offer  lawy_. 
with  unusual  variety,  challenge 
tton,  but  surely  It  is  not  these 
that  enable  a  man  to  live 
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The  lawyer's  compass,  the 
coherence  to  our  profession, 
enables   a  man   to  live  great];) 
la  marked  by  our  heritage.   VB 
tradition  of  seven  or  eight  cen 
tlnuous    concern    for    the 
aspirations — for    the    processei 
Ideals  and  sense  of  right  and 
make  for  a  free  and  civilized 
not  the  age  of  the  profession 
nor  even  the  Inspiration  gained  . 
that  we  tread  the  path  marked 
Ersklne,  John  Adams  and  BrarL 
Houston  and  Thurgood  Marshal 
ters  most  is  that  through  the 
men  of  law  have  been  persister 
with  the  resolution  of  disputes 
nlzatlon  of  human  endeavors 
enable  society   to   achieve   Its 
minimum  of  force  and  a  maxim^ 
Every   practicing  lawyer. 
In  constitutional  Issues 
tlona,  coUectlve  labor 
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and  domestic  relations,  Is  concerned  with 
the  rules  and  forms  of  human  organization — 
to  put  it  most  simply,  with  helping  people 
to  live  together — not  by  power,  be  It  physical, 
economic  or  even  political,  but  by  what 
reason  tells  is  Just.  Our  commitment  Is  to 
law  and  legal  Institutions  as  a  substitute 
for  force  and  therefore  mans  best  hope  of 
mutual  respect  for  human  dignity,  liberty, 
change  and  progress, 
n 
Law  in  this  sense  depends  upon  voluntary 
compliance,  and  compliance  upon  the  notion 
that  the  law  binds  all  men  equally,  the 
Judges  no  less  than  the  Judged,  the  governors 
no  less  than  the  governed,  the  highest  offi- 
cials equally  with  the  lowliest  citizens.  Two 
questions  of  this  kind  were  raised  last  Oc- 
tober— at  least  as  I  saw  the  problem. 

One  was  whether  the  President  would  be 
permitted  to  set  himself  above  the  law  bj 
refusing  to  comply  with  a  court  order  for 
the  production  of  documents.  The  refusal 
defied  a  constitutional  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  Sunday  in  1612  on  which 
King  James,  taking  offense  at  the  Independ- 
ence of  his  Judges,  cried  out — 

"Then  I  am  under  the  law — which  It  is 
treason  to  affirm." 

And  Chief  Justice  Coke  replied — 
"Non   sub   homlne  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege." 
Justice    Jackson   expressed    the   constitu- 
tional tradition  In  the  Steel  Seizure  case  In 
1952— 

"With  all  Its  defects,  delays  and  Incon- 
veniences men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
that  the  Executive  be  under  the  law  •  •  ••• 
And  F*resldent  Truman  strengthened  our  con- 
stitutionalism by  following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  returning  the  steel  mills 
to  the  owners  despite  the  exigencies  of  a 
labor  dispute  In  time  of  war. 

The  second  question  raised  In  October 
was  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  our  system 
of  government  secures  opportunity  for  the 
full  and  Impartial  Investigation  of  vfrong- 
dolng  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Executive 
Branch  according  to  the  usual  processes  of 
law  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Chief  Executive 
can  thwart  the  search  for  facts  by  a  personal 
fiat  Inescapably  Influenced  by  self-interest 
and  concern  for  his  friends.  This  question 
was  raised  by  an  order  to  the  Special  Pros- 
ecution Force  not  to  pursue  the  usual  course 
of  law  In  seeking  evidence  from  the  White 
House  even  to  the  point  of  a  Judicial  ruling. 
Last  October  the  people  gave  unmistak- 
able answers  to  both  questions.  Within  days 
the  court  was  assured  that  the  tapes  and 
documents  would  be  produced.  Within  weeks, 
the  Independence  to  the  Watergate  Special 
Prosecution  Force  was  restored,  the  staff  un- 
impaired, and  a  vigorous  and  Independent 
Special  Prosecutor  was  appointed.  The  se- 
quence of  events  demonstrates  better  than 
any  other  occurrence  within  my  memory  the 
extent  of  this  country's  dedication  to  the 
principle  that  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  It  gave  proof  of  the  people's 
determination  and  ability  to  Insist  that  the 
highest  officials  shall  meet  their  obligations 
under  the  law  as  fully  and  faithfully  as 
others. 

I  recall  these  events  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  near  the  point  where  the 
people  have  need  to  express  themselves  upon 
these  points  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
before. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  has  subpoenaed 
additional  materials  In  the  Executive  Offices 
In  aid  of  the  Prosecution  of  the  alleged 
Watergate  cover-up.  The  President  has  re- 
fused to  produce  the  subpoenaed  documents. 
When  stripped  of  technical  Jargon,  the  ques- 
tion raised  Is  very  simple:  Shall  guilt  or  In- 
nocence In  the  criminal  trials  of  White  House 
aides  be  determined  upon  full  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence  found  relevant,  competent 
and  unprivileged  by  due  process  of  law  or 


shall  the  evidence  from  the  White  House 
be  confined  to  what  a  single  Individual,  high- 
ly Interested  In  the  outcome,  Is  willing  to 
make  available?  In  the  latter  event,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  provides  no  way  of  as- 
suring a  full  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into 
wrongdoing  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Executive  Branch. 

I  do  not  mean  to  slide  over  the  claim  of 
executive  privilege.  The  claim — one  must  as- 
sume—Is made  In  good  faith.  When  made  )n 
court.  Judicial  machinery  exists  for  tlie 
ruling  upon  It  according  to  law.  In  this  con- 
text the  claim  of  executive  privilege  rests 
entirely  the  notion  that  giving  confidentiality 
to  discussions  of  policy  and  other  govern- 
mental problems  within  the  executive  branch 
will  produce  more  candid  advice  and  deliber- 
ation, and  these  are  thought  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Most  of  us  would  agree,  under 
norma!  circumstances  and  respect  the  privi- 
lege. But  here  there  Is  a  showing  that  crimi- 
nality corrupted  the  same  high  levels  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
what  was  said  or  written  Is  material  to 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  re- 
storing Integrity  to  government.  The  court 
must  therefore  balance  the  value  of  complete 
Investigation  of  the  prima  facie  wrongdoing 
against  the  harm.  If  any,  done  to  the  value  of 
encouraging  candor  In  executive  delibera- 
tions by  holding  that  the  executive  privilege 
of  confidentiality  Is  lifted  upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  that  It  cloaks  evidence  of  crime.  On 
this  question,  perhaps.  Judgments  may  differ. 
I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  courts  will 
not  follow  the  eloquent  words  of  Justice 
Cardozo  In  holding  that  even  the  confi- 
dentiality of  a  Jury's  deliberations  will  yield 
once  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  tainted  by  misconduct : 

"The  chance  that  now  and  then  there  may 
be  found  some  timid  soul  who  will  take 
counsel  of  his  fears  and  give  way  to  their 
repressive  power  is  too  remote  and  shadowy 
to  shape  the  course  of  Justice.  It  must  yield 
to  the  overmastering  need,  so  vital  In  our 
polity,  of  preserving  trial  by  Jury  In  Its  purity 
against  the  Inroads  of  corruption." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  submitting  the 
Issue  to  the  court  and  complying  with  the 
Judicial  ruling  would  not  attack  the  rule 
of  the  law.  But  should  the  courts  order  pro- 
duction, failure  to  comply  would,  In  my 
Judgment  be  the  most  serious  of  Impeach- 
able offenses.  For  although  seeming  to  deal 
with  a  small  point  of  evidence,  the  refusal 
would  In  truth  defy  the  essential  constitu- 
tional guaranty  that  the  Executive  be  under 
the  law.  It  would  assert  an  arbitrary,  execu- 
tive power  to  block  full  and  Important  In- 
quiry Into  executive  wrongdoing. 

Submitting  the  claim  of  executive  privilege 
for  Judicial  determination,  as  I  have  said, 
does  not  challenge  the  rule  of  law.  One  can- 
not say  as  much  for  the  contention  of  Coun- 
sel to  the  President  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor has  no  standing  to  request  a  court  or- 
der directing  the  President  to  produce  rele- 
vant, competent  and  unprivileged  evidence. 
This  is  not  an  argtiment  that  the  court 
should  Judge  the  public  Interest  in  confi- 
dentiality to  outweigh  the  need  for  the  evi- 
dence, nor  even  a  claim  that  the  former  In- 
terest Is  so  Important  that  the  courts  should 
not  review  the  President's  determination. 
Rather,  the  contention  seeks  to  forestall  any 
decision  according  to  law  at  the  very  thresh- 
old upon  the  theory  that  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor may  not  Invoke  Judicial  intervention  In 
a  quarrel  with  the  President,  his  superior  in 
the  Executive  Branch. 

The  theory  Is  not  easily  grasped.  Professor 
Blckel  says  that  there  is  no  Judicial  Juris- 
diction because  there  Is  no  "case  or  contro- 
versy," but  the  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
there  Is  no  "case  or  controversy"  Is  not  quite 
clear.  Is  It  that  the  Chief  Executive  Is  to  be 
treated  not  as  a  potential  witness  whoee 
duty  to  produce  evidence  is  at  Issue  but  as  in 
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charge  of  the  prosecution,  making  his  re- 
fusal to  give   the  evidence  to  the  Special 
Prosecutor  a   binding   instruction   that   the 
prosecution  Is  to  be  conducted  without  the 
evidence?  But  the  President  has  not  given 
such   an   Instruction.    He    promised    not    to 
interfere   with   the   Special    Prosecutor   and 
approved    the    Attorney    General's    Depart- 
mental Regulation  giving  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Independence  in  this  regard.  Further- 
more, the  acts  of  Congress  put  the  Attorney- 
General,  not  the  President,  in  charge  of  crim- 
inal prosecutions  and  the  Attorney  General 
vested    his    responsibility    in    the    Special 
Prosecutor  Insofar  as  Watergate  is  Involved. 
These  are  reasons  enough  to  conclude  that 
the  President  Is  not  In  charge  of  the  prose- 
cution, either  In  law  or  in  fact,  unless  the 
earlier   act   of   Congress,    the   Departmental 
Regulation   and   the   President's   assurances 
are    all    unconstitutional    nullities    because 
Article   II   requires   the   President    to    have 
control  over  all  criminal  prosecutions  even 
when    the    offense    Involves    wrongdoing    in 
which   he   has  a   disquallfjrlng   interest   be- 
cause he  may  be  Implicated  as  well  as  his 
Immediate  aides.  Nothing  said  in  Article  II 
states  this  conclusion,  and  surely  It  will  be 
a  perverse  bit  of  folly  to  Interpolate  when  not 
required  by  the  words. 

Is  there  no  "case  or  controversy"  because 
the  President  has  power  to  dismiss  Attorneys 
General  until  he  gets  one  who  will  rescind 
the  regulations  and  dismiss  the  Special 
Prosecutor?  The  very  statement  of  the 
proposition  acknowledges  a  present  contro- 
versy but  says  that  it  may  not  continue.  It 
would  seem  that  the  existence  of  present 
controversy  should  be  decisive,  but  If  the 
question  Is  to  be  decided  by  prediction, 
surely  the  Presidential  promises  not  to  dis- 
miss the  Special  Prosecutor  demonstrate 
sufficient  likelihood  that  the  existing  case 
will  survive  to  warrant  its  decision. 

The  only  other  ground  that  occurs  to  me 
for  denying  the  existence  of  a  case  or  con- 
troversy Is  the  mystical  Idea  that  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  has  such  unity  as  to  bar  one 
member    from    complaining    that    another 
member   is   acting   contrary   to   law,    and    I 
suppose  that  the  assertion  might  be  added 
that  It  violates  the  separation  of  powers  for 
the  Judiciary  to  Intervene  in  a  controversy 
between  members  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
But  the  latter  point  Is  really  an  argument 
that  the  Judiciary  lacks  power  to  order  the 
Executive    to    give    testimony    or    produce 
evidence  and  should  stand  or  fall  regardless 
of  whether   the   Special    Prosecutor   or   the 
defendant  seeks  the  subpoena.  If  a  private 
defendant  could  secure  Judicial  aid,  there  is 
no    practical    reason    to    deny    the    Special 
Prosecutor  equal  standing  except  to  support 
the  Chief  Executive's  actual  or  potential  con- 
trol over  the  prosecution;  and  this  takes  us 
back    over    grounds    already    rejected.    Even 
more  Important  Is  the  untoward  consequence 
of  embracing  any  such  theory  of  executive 
unity:  it  would  deny  the  country  any  way  of 
assuring  Itself  that  wrongdoing  high  in  the 
executive   branch   will   be    investigated   and 
prosecuted  Independently  and  according  to 
law  even  though  it  reaches  high  enough  In 
the   Executive   Branch   to  put   part   of    the 
evidence  within  the  control  of  the  President. 
The  claim  of  Presidential  power  to  thwart 
the  prosecution  of  former  White  House  aides 
upon  evidence  that  the  Independent  prosecu- 
tor  deems   material    is   accompanied    by    a 
parallel  assertion  of  power  to  withhold  from 
the    House    Judiciary    Committee    evidence 
that  It  determines  material  in  ascertaining 
whether  the  President  has  been  engaged  In 
serious  wrongdoing.  The  issue  Is  easily  con- 
fused by  constitutional  Jargon  and  because 
a  mass  of  evidence  has  been  produced,  but 
one  hopes  that  the  Bar  and  later  the  coun- 
try will  come  to  see  It  clearly  for  what  it  Is. 
The  President's  lawyers  say  that  he  may  not 
be  Indicted  and  that  his  guilt  or  Innocence 
of    wrongdoing    must    be   decided    by    the 


processes  of  Impeachment  beginning  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  Plainly,   any   such    investigation 
will  usually  depend  upon  inquiry  Into  what 
happened  In  the  Executive  Offices  and  much 
of  the  evidence  will  be  under  the  President's 
control.  If  Impeachment  is  to  be  a  viable 
method  of  inquiring  into  alleged  executive 
misconduct,  the  House  of  Representatives — 
the  grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation — must  have 
a   right   of   access   to   whatever   evidence   it 
Judges    necessary.    Here    the    House    Is    the 
tribunal;    no  court  can  Judge  the  question 
or  enforce  the  subpoenas.  Withholding  from 
the  House  evidence   it  Judges  necessary  to 
the  Inquiry  is  therefore  a  defiance  of  the  only 
process  the  Constitution  provides  for  dealing 
with  substantial  charges  against  a  President. 
If    the   President    refused    to   supply    any 
evidence  in  his  possession,  the   defiance   of 
constitutional    process    would    be    so    plain 
that  all  would  perceive  it.  The  principle  Is 
exactly  the  same  when  he  picks  and  chooses 
what  he  will  supply.  In  view,  the  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  Judiciary  Commitee's  sub- 
poenas   denies    Presidential    accountability 
through  a  constitutional  process  the  framers 
were  careful  to  provide.  Failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  treat  the  refusal  as  a  major  ground 
for   Impeachment  would  go  far  to  concede 
that    executive    wrongdoing    is    beyond    the 
reach  of  any  form  of  law. 

in 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  abused  your  good 
nature  In  dwelling  at  length  upon  what  I  see 
as  a  Presidential  threat  to  the  administration 
of  Justice  and  the  ability  of  the  government 
to  purge  and  redeem  Itself  by  thorough.  In- 
dependent investigation,  and  prosecution 
If  warranted,  when  there  Is  reason  to  fear 
wrongdoing  towards  the  top  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  had  planned  a  different  address 
about  the  legal  profession,  but  the  events  of 
last  week  moved  me  deeply. 

Still,  before  I  close,  may  I  speak  a  word 
of  confidence  In  the  future  of  law,  govern- 
ment, and  the  legal  profession.  If  one's  at- 
tention becomes  transfixed  only  by  the  seamy 
side  of  Watergate,  he  Is  likely  to  conclude 
that  passion,  arrogant  grasping  for  power, 
cynicism  and  distrust  have  eroded  self-gov- 
ernment, while  the  misdeeds  of  lawyers  in 
high  office  are  destroying  confidence  in  the 
legal  profession.  But  there  Is  another  side 
to  Watergate.  The  response  has  proved  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  know  that  ova  Idealism  Is  alive  than 
that   some   men   have   proved    unfaithful. 

My  own  college  commencement  was  40 
years  ago.  When  I  look  back  over  those  four 
decades,  I  think  I  see  reason,  despite  all  the 
shortcomings,  not  to  give  up  upon  law  or 
men.  In  that  time  two  peaceful  revolutions 
were  accomplished  within  the  rule  of  law. 
The  New  Deal  revolutionized  our  theory  ol 
government,  brought  a  measure  of  control 
over  Industry  and  finance  and  Immeasurably 
Increased  both  opportunity  and  protection 
availability  to  Industrial  workers.  There  was 
a  tremendous  transfer  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power.  The  decision  In  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  20  years  ago  launched 
the  civil  rights  revolution — again  within  the 
framework  of  constitutionalism  and  the  rule 
of  law.  You  are  also  familiar  with  the  ex- 
traordinary reforms  In  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual liberty,  the  opening  of  the  political 
system,  and  the  Improvement  of  criminal 
Justice  worked  by  the  Warren  Court. 

That  the  accomplishment  is  small  com- 
pared to  what  needs  to  be  done  scarcely 
needs  saying  to  a  generation  of  men  and 
women  that  measures  things  by  the  gap 
between  what  Is  and  what  ought  to  be. 
May  you  keep  the  honesty  and  courage  to 
face  our  faults,  our  follies  and  our  capacity 
for  evil.  I  hope  you  will  have  the  greater 
insight  to  perceive  that  your  chosen  pro- 
fession holds  tinlque  opportunities  little  by 
little  to   Improve  man's  lot,  and   also  the 


greater  courage  to  pursue  that  vision.  You 
will  not  succeed  entirely;  no  one  does.  But 
I  wish  you  luck  and  promise  Joy  in  the 
endeavour. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1974 J 

Arche  Cox  IN  Virginia 

(By  James  Reston) 

Ch.*iilottesvii.le,      Va.,      May     28. — When 

President  Nl.Kon  dismissed  Archibald  Cox  as 

his  special  prosecutor  in  the  Watergate  case. 

he   not   only   misjudged   the   public   outcry 

that  followed  but  liberated  Mr.  Cox  to  speak 

out  on  the  rules  of  law  and  Impeachment. 

That  may  very  well  prove  to  be  one  of  Mr. 

Nixon's  fatal  mistakes. 

For  there  is  confusion  in  the  country  and 
even  in  the  Congress  now  about  the  rules 
of  law  and  Impeachment,  and  Mr.  Cox  is 
using  his  freedom  to  write  and  speak  to 
clarify  the  Issues  as  he  sees  them  to  the 
press,  the  television,  and  the  Congress. 

Many  other  men  in  his  situation  might 
have  destroyed  their  Influence  by  roaring 
around  the  country  like  a  loose  cannon, 
firing  at  the  man  who  flri  i  him,  but  not  Mr. 
Cox.  He  appeared  here  to  address  the  law 
graduates  at  the  University  of  Virginia  the 
other  day  and  talked  with  the  sweep  of  the 
centuries  and  the  kindliness  of  a  neighborly 
Judge:  No  rancor.  No  vlndlctlveness.  No 
pessimism  about  the  law  or  the  Republic.  But 
on  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  proc- 
ess of  applying  it  to  the  President,  as  to  any 
other  citizen,  he  was  unyielding. 

On  a  personal  note,  he  told  the  graduates 
that  the  ideal  of  their  profession  was  pre- 
cisely as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Jr.  had  de- 
fined It:  "To  live  greatly  within  the  law." 
Central  to  the  law  was  the  life  of  the  mind. 
But  the  law  was  paramount,  he  Insisted, 
for  the  President  as  for  every  other  citizen. 
It  was  concerned  with  the  rules  and  forms  of 
human  organization — to  put  It  most  simply, 
with  helping  people  to  live  together. 

In  this  sense,  he  said,  law  depends,  upon 
voluntary  compliance,  and  compliance  upon 
the  notion  that  the  law  binds  all  men  equal- 
ly, the  Judges  no  less  than  the  Judged,  the 
governors  no  less  than  the  governed,  the 
highest  officials  equally  with  the  lowest. 

"We  Inherit  the  tradition  of  seven  or  eight 
centuries  of  continuous  concern  for  the  in- 
stitutions and  aspirations  .  .  .  that  make 
for  a  free  and  civilized  society.  It  is  not  the 
age  of  the  profession  that  matters  .  .  .  what 
matters  most  is  that  through  the  centuries 
the  men  of  law  have  been  persistently  con- 
cerned with  the  resolution  of  disputes  .  .  . 
In  ways  that  enable  society  to  achieve  Its 
goals  with  a  minimum  of  for;e  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  reason. . . ." 

Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  address  the 
graduates  on  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  Watergate  and  Mr.  Nixon,  whom  he 
seldom  mentioned. 

The  question  raised  now,  he  said,  stripped 
of  legal  Jargon,  was  very  simple :  "Shall  guilt 
or  Innocence  in  the  criminal  trials  of  White 
House  aides  be  determined  upon  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  evidence  found  relevant, 
competent  and  unprivileged  by  due  process 
of  law;  or  shall  the  evidence  from  the  White 
House  be  confined  to  what  a  single  Individ- 
ual [the  President]  highly  interested  in  the 
outcome,  Is  willing  to  make  available?" 

Mr.  Cox,  with  his  mortar  board  back  on 
his  head  talking  quietly  to  this  company  of 
graduates  and  friends,  seemed  now  to  be 
back  In  his  old  role  as  Solicitor  General  ad- 
dressing the  Supreme  Court.  His  language 
was  decorous,  his  sentences  long,  but  his 
meaning  unmistakable:  Should  the  Pres- 
ident have  the  right  to  define  what  was  an 
Impeachable  offense;  should  he  have  the 
power  to  decide  what  evidence  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  have,  and  to  refuse 
the  evidence  requested,  and  select,  edit,  and 
fiddle  with  the  evidence  he  produced? 
Mr.  Cox  took  up  the  President's  arguments 
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one  by  one.  and  proceeded  to  krgue 
them.   He   rejected   the   argum  !nt 
President  could  avoid  the  Jurla  llctlon 
courts  or  disobey  their  ruling  If 
one. 

"Should  the  courts  order  pibductlon 
the  tapes  I ,  failure  to  comply  ^ould 
Judgment  be  the  most  serious 
able,  offenses.  ...  It  would 
trary,  executive  power  to  block 
partial    Inquiry    into    executive 
ing.  .  .  .■• 

And    refusal    to    supply    evidence 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
ment  proceedings,  Mr.  Cox  argu  5d 
even  worse.  "The  Presidents  law^ 
he  may  not  be  indicted,"  Mr. 
"and  that  his  guilt  or  innoceni  le 
doing  must  be  decided  by  the  p  c 
peachment.  If  Impeachment  is  t ) 
method  of  inquiring  into  alleg  !d 
misconduct,  the  House  of  Repn 
the  grand  Inquest  of  the  nation 
the  right  of  access  of  whatever 
Judges  necessary.  .  .  ." 

Here.  Mr.  Cox  reached  his  confclusion: 
my   view."   he  said,  "the  refusal 
with   the  Judiciary  Committee' 
denies  Presidential  accountabill  ;y 
ure  of  the  committee  to  treat 
a  major  ground  for  Impeachme;  i 
far  to  concede  that  executive  w 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  form 

It  would  be  easy  to  underestimate 
feet  of  this  quiet  man   with  h  s 
amiable    manner,    but    Archibald 
something  of  a  triumph  here  on 
ment  day. 

The    press    brushed    him    oiT 
Graham   of  CBS  put  him  on 
show  and  the  full  text  will  be 
gressional    Record.    So    the 
massacre  of  Archibald  Cox  and 
ardson   goes   on.   While   the  couits 
Congress  loiter  along,    these  qu  et 
keep   talking  and  defining  and 
dence  and  historical  perspective 
peachment  process. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President ,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  note  that  the  i  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  o;i  Surface 
Transportation  is  currently  ho  ding  Am- 
trak  oversight  hearings.  Thes(  hearings 
have  particular  meaning  for  th  e  State  of 
Florida,  as  there  is  a  keen 
throughout  the  entire  State  in 
opment  of  rail  passenger  servicl^  as  an  al 
ternative  means  of  transportati  an. 

In  view  of  Florida's  exigent  needs  in 
this  area,  it  was  my  privilege  to  tes 
this  morning  before  the  comiaittee.  At 
that  time,  I  indicated  that  there  were  sev- 
eral programs  of  significant  importance 
to  the  State.  Among  these  wefe  an  im- 
plementation of  a  route  betw 
sonville,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleaiis,  La.— a 
route  that  would  link  up  the  Ea  stern  and 
Western  United  States  by 
the    South — implementation 


through    the    central    corridoi     of    the 


State,  and  along  the  Atlantic „. 

addition.  I  recommended  thall  Amtrak 
seek  an  accord  with  the  various  agencies 
aflfected  to  develop  an  official  n  itionwide 
transportation  system  for  use 
centennial's  freedom  trail. 

I  feel  that  this  morning's  ,^.^.^.,,^ 
IS  not  only  of  Interest  to  my  constituen- 
cy, but  also  to  my  colleagues  a*  most  of 
the  concepts  discussed  have  mare  than 
mere  regional  significance. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  together  with  a 
letter  from  me  to  Secretary  Brinegar  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  In  the  Recced,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senatob  Gurnet  Betobe  the 
Senate    Commekce    Committee.    Subcom- 
mittee on  Transpobtation 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  sub- 
committee on  the  vital  issue  of  raU  passenger 
service  operations. 

Amtrak  operations  in  Florida  amount  to 
approximately  700  miles.  Of  this,  400  miles 
of  route  are  between  JacksonvUle  and  Miami, 
and  the  remaining  300  mUes  are  between 
Jacksonville  and  St.  Petersburg. 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  published 
mileage  of  all  raUroads  operating  in  the 
State  of  Florida  of  4,157  miles.  That  figure 
Includes,  of  course,  freight  carrying  opera- 
tions as  well  as  those  rendering  passenger 
service. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  energy  crisis, 
Amtrak's  ridershlp  to  Florida  and  the  serv- 
ice offered  showed  substantial  increases  over 

1972.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1973,  rider- 
ship   to  Florida  was  up   33 'i    over   1972.   In 

1973,  revenues  in  the  entire  Amtrak  system 
appear  to  be  up  almost  23  ^i  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Amtraks  program  for  1973  and  1974  had 
been  keyed  to  expansion  of  traffic  demand 
even  before  the  energy  crisis  added  impetus. 
As  an  example,  in  November  1973,  available 
seat  mUes  from  the  northeast  to  Florida  was 
up  38%  and  the  midwest  to  Florida  was  up 
657^.  January  1974  saw  an  increase  over 
January  1973  In  available  seat  mUes  from 
the  northeast  on  four  daUy  trains  of  BS'^c, 
and  from  the  midwest  of  15% . 

While  demand  for  available  seats  im- 
proved, on-time  performance  of  Amtrak 
trains  in  the  New  York  to  Florida  runs  ap- 
parently have  worsened  recently.  The  1973 
annual  report  of  the  national  railroad  pas- 
senger corporation,  which  administers 
Amtrak,  shows  that  on  the  one-time  per- 
formance for  New  York-Florida  trains  in 
1972  was  54.6  percent  (not  good  by  Euro- 
pean passenger  train  standards),  but  that 
in  1973  this  had  dropped  to  40.2  percent.  The 
Chicago-Florida  route  (part  of  which  op- 
erates over  New  York-Florida  trackage) 
dropped  even  more.  In  1972  It  was  reported 
at  56.8  percent,  and  In  1973  at  29.2  percent. 
Passenger  totals  on  the  Seaboard  Coast 
Line  overall,  serving  the  Eastern  Seaboard, 
for  the  twelve-month  period  ending  April  3o' 
1972,  were  reported  at  697,749,  and  one  year 
later  at  753,224,  or  an  increase  of  8  percent. 
The  bulk  of  this  traffic  was  Florida-bound. 

Amtrak  facilities  were  improved  In  Jack- 
sonvUle, Florida,  In  1973.  During  the  year,  a 
new  modern  passenger  station  was  con- 
structed at  Jacksonville.  The  new  facility 
has  been  relocated,  which  eliminates  the 
previous  requirement  that  trains  back  Into 
or  out  of  the  station.  The  station  has  two 
running  tracks,  each  of  which  can  accom- 
modate a  full  18-car  train  pulled  by  three 
locomotives,  and  a  set-off  track  for  holding 
mall  or  other  cars  added  to  or  removed  from 
the  trains  at  Jacksonville.  An  adjacent  lot 
can  provide  free  parking  for  117  cars  and 
three  buses.  The  station  te  designed  to  »c- 
conamodate  up  to  150  patrons  at  any  one 
time.  The  facUity  was  put  Into  revenue  serv- 
ice on  January  3, 1974. 

THE   TOURISM   INDUSTRY    IN    IXORIDA 

Tourism,  as  the  largest  source  of  Income 
in  Florida,  is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
state.  In  1973,  Florida  played  host  to  more 
than  25  mUlion  out-of-State  visitors,  with 


tDtal  expenditures,  estimated  at  over  $5  bil- 
lion. Tourism  Is  said  to  provide  employment 
for  760,000  residents,  and  many  others  de- 
pend, in  part,  for  their  Income  on  this  basic 
activity. 

About  three  out  of  four  tourists  are  motor- 
ists. The  recent  motor  fuel  crisis  placed  an 
alarming  damper  on  this  traffic  which  U  so 
Important  to  the  economy  of  Florida.  At  one 
point,  the  Florida  welcome  stations  reported 
a  22  percent  decline  in  registrations,  hotel- 
motel  occupancy  was  down  nearly  as  much, 
and  some  major  attractions  reported  de- 
clines of  much  greater  amounts. 

If  the  energy  and  fuel  shortage  Is  to  be- 
come a  limiting  factor  In  the  American  way 
of  life  in  the  future,  it  is  reasonable  to  an- 
ticipate some  decline  In  travel  by  automobile 
to  Rorlda,  especlaUy  from  more  distant 
States.  This  would  logically  create  a  transfer 
for  some  Florida  tourist  traffic  to  public 
commercial  carriers.  It  would  seem  to  be 
prudent,  then,  to  anticipate  such  a  surge  In 
carrier  patronage  In  the  future  and  make 
adequate  preparation  for  It  to  the  extent 
feasible. 

Florida  State  authorities  recognize  that 
the  future  demands  on  transportation,  es- 
pecially for  Intrastate  travel,  will  be  highly 
critical.  WhUe  In  no  way  wishing  to  diminish 
the  importance  of  additional  forms  of  alter- 
native service  such  as  the  Nation's  commer- 
cial airlines,  I  consider  that  the  raUroad  Is 
of  vital  Importance  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  State.  The  February  12,  1973, 
Issue  of  RaUway  Age  carried  an  article  which 
emphasizes  this  problem  of  moving  people 
throughout  the  State,  and  discusses  the 
various  alternative  modes  possible.  The  ar- 
ticle points  out  that: 

"As  of  now,  only  one  thing  seems  cer- 
tain: Central  Florida  Is  moving  to  resolve 
Its  people-moving  problem,  and  the  solution 
is  not  going  to  be  more  freeways.  The  basic 
problem  Is  starkly  told  by  any  number  of 
statistical  projections.  The  important  figures 
are  these:  (1)  Right  now  12  mUllon  pas- 
senger trips  each  year  are  being  made  in  th« 
central  Florida  corridor  by  automobUe;  only 
29,000  are  being  made  by  rail,  bus,  or  air. 
(2)  Before  Disney  Worid,  a  43  percent  In- 
crease In  traffic  between  1970  and  1980  was 
projected:  the  post-Disney  World  projection 
Is  for  an  80  percent  Increase." 

WhUe  we  certainly  encourage  this  growth, 
we  can  Ul  afford  to  allow  the  paralysis  and 
pollution  which  has  plagued  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  area  to  take  hold  in  central  Florida. 
Just  because  we  have  Disney  World  does  not 
mean  we  will  accept  a  Mickey  Mouse  solution. 
Amtrak  Itself — which  estimates  It  will 
move  between  600.000  and  650.000  people 
into  and  out  of  Florida  In  1974— has  Just 
announced  that  It  will  Inaugurate  auto-traln 
service  between  a  point  In  Florida  and  the 
Midwest.  Parenthetically,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  Amtrak  and  Autc-Traln  have  realized 
that  they  can  both  operate  the  Florida  route. 
Such  cooperation  recognizes  the  advantages 
to  all  concerned. 


THE     OUTLOOK    FOR     FtCRIDA 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta 
monthly  review  for  December  1973  gave  this 
outlook  for  1974  for  Florida: 

"The  year  of  shortages  and  growing  soft- 
ness in  residential  construction  has  been 
complicated  by  yet  another  problem,  the 
energy  crisis.  Because  of  Its  rapid  growth. 
Florida  has  been  faced  with  the  problem  of 
supplying  enough  power  for  Its  Industry  and 
population.  The  absence  of  a  severe  winter 
season  In  the  sunshine  State  may  help  mini- 
mize the  problem  this  winter. 

"There  are  many  unanswered  questions 
facing  PlorldUns.  The  sunshine  State's  econ- 
omy continued  to  expand  this  year,  but  It 
Is  clear  that  the  State  can  grow  only  so 
much,  so  fast.  Even  putting  the  current 
energy  shortage  aside.  In  the  years  ahead 
Florida  wUl  be  faced  with  the  questions  of 
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how  and  where  to  grow.  Hopefully,  It  can 
respond  by  providing  a  steady,  broad-based, 
and  well-planned  growth.  Only  in  this  way 
can  Florida  avoid  a  shortage  economy  in  the 
future." 

SPECIFIC    FLORIDA     PROBLEMS     DEMANDING 
RESPONSES 

I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  the  Issues  of  the 
overall  analysis  of  Amtrak — you  have  the 
statistical  experts  here  and  they  are  best 
equipped  to  supply  that  Information  to  the 
committee.  Rather,  now  Is  the  time  and  place 
to  ask  both  specific  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions of  Amtrak  representatives. 

I  will  grant  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning 
Amtrak  had  a  difficult  task.  It  was  required 
to  spend  considerable  sums,  yet  watch  every 
penny;  to  make  Investments  which  would 
eventually  show  a  profit.  Yet,  In  taking  such 
actions.  I  am  afraid  that  they  oft-times  lost 
sight  of  their  overall  goal:  To  provide  raU- 
road passenger  service  for  the  people  of 
America.  Hundreds  of  my  constituents  have 
written  to  me  expressing  their  displeasure 
over  certain  of  Amtrak's  activities,  or  lack 
of  action.  While  I  compliment  Amtrak  on 
what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  In 
general,  there  are  certain  specifics  Important 
to  the  State  of  Florida  for  which  they  must 
be  faulted. 

I  would  like  to  here  enumerate  those  spe- 
cific needs  for  you. 

First,  there  is  the  need  for  Initiation  of 
service  between  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana — the  old  gulf  wind 
route. 

On  April  9th  of  this  year,  a  meeting  was 
held  In  my  office  In  an  effort  to  emphasize 
the  vital  need  for  this  Amtrak  line.  The 
Senators  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge  and 
Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senators  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman  and  Mr.  AUen) ,  the  Senators  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Stennls). 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Johnson),  the  Senators  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  and  Mr.  Bentsen) ,  as  well  as  the  Junior 
Senator  from  my  State,  Mr.  Chiles,  have  all 
Indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  managing  directors  of  Amtrak,  the 
need  for  the  initiation  of  railroad  passenger 
service  along  his  corridor. 

As  we  explained,  at  that  time,  there  are 
In  excess  of  five  million  persons  along  this 
corridor  who  are  not  currently  being  served 
by  any  rail  passenger  line.  In  addition,  over 
200.000  military  and  clvUian  personnel,  as 
well  as  their  dependents,  are  temporarily  sta- 
tioned In  this  region,  stretching  from  Flori- 
da's east  coast  to  the  gulf  port  of  New  Or- 
leans. While  there  U  some  airline  service 
available  within  the  region,  there  Is  vlrtuaUy 
no  alternative  for  those  on  short-haul  routes, 
but  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 

UtUlzlng  the  criteria  established  by  Public 
Law  93-146  and  enunciated  by  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brinegar,  we  provided  Infor- 
mation to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Indicating  that  this  route  should  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  a  feeder  line  between 
the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  our 
country.  My  fellow  southern  Senators  Indi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
we  view  this  route  as  an  Integral  part  in  the 
entire  Amtrak  network;  a  vital  link  between 
the  eastern  and  western  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  Secretary  Brinegar  here  be  in- 
serted In  the  record. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  question  of  Initiation  of  Amtrak  raU 
passenger  service  along  the  east  coast  of 
Florida  over  the  right  of  way  owned  by  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railroad. 

I  have  copies  here  of  resolutions  from 
cities  the  length  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida: 
Prom  Key  West  to  St.  Augustine.  These 
resolutions  call  upon  Amtrak  to  Initiate 
passenger  service  along  this  vital  corridor. 
In  spite  of  the  many  requests  that  I  have 


made  of  Amtrak   to   investigate  this  route, 
the  only  response  I  have  received  was  from 
vice  president  of  Amtrak,  Robert  Moot,  in- 
dicating that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  op- 
erate passenger  service  over  the  Florida  east 
coast  lines  in  this  area.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  enabling  legislation  for 
Amtrak  was  to  provide  raU  passenger  service 
In   those   areas   where   It   had    become   eco- 
nomically unfeasible  for  private  rail  lines  to 
operate.  In  those  specific  regions,  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  alternative  suggestions  of  ei- 
ther allowing  private  enterprise  the  choice 
of  continuing  to  provide  railroad  passenger 
service,    or   to   opt   out   and   continue   only 
transportation  of  supplies  and  commodities. 
Since  Florida  East  Coast  has  decided  to  dis- 
continue   Its    passenger    service    along    my 
State's   Atlantic  seaboard,   It  weU   behooves 
Amtrak  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  begin  to 
develop    with    the    Florida    Department    of 
Transportation,  and  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,   discussions   which   will,   hopefully 
lead  to  a  relnstltutlon  of  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice throughout  that  region. 

A  third  area  of  Importance  which  Amtrak 
has  continued  to  overlook  in  Florida  has 
been  what  we  call  the  Miaml-Orlando- 
Tampa/St.  Pete  Corridor.  I  have  here  a 
chronology  of  events  dating  back  to  mld- 
1971  indicating  Florida's  Interest  In  the  de- 
velopment of  passenger  service  within  this 
region. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  and  com- 
munication on  the  part  of  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  we  have  been 
shown  little  consideration,  and  less  recogni- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this  chronology  of  events,  prepared  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Transportation,  here 
be  inserted  in  the  record. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  Instance  that 
Florida  has  gone  so  far  as  to  include  in  its 
1975  budget  several  million  dollars  specifical- 
ly earmarked  for  development  of  a  turbo- 
train  demonstration  project  between 
Orlando  and  Miami.  This  action  was  taken 
by  the  legUlature  at  the  tacit  behest  of 
Amtrak.  Not  only  had  the  legislature  appro- 
priated the  requisite  funds,  but  they  had 
given  the  enabling  authority  to  the  State 
to  make  a  long-term  commitment  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  this  sys- 
tem. 

Amtrak's  response  was  to  request  that  the 
State  pay  100%  of  the  capital  development 
costs,  and  to  share  in  all  of  the  operating 
deficit.  This  is  more  than  they  required  of 
any  other  State  for  a  similar  system;  con- 
siderably more  than  they  required  from  the 
Chicago  region  to  whom  they  have  already 
given  a  turbo-train  system. 

Amtrak  must  be  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Florida  does  not  need  a  Toonervile  trol- 
ley to  serve  our  needs.  We  need  something  to 
fit  our  tourist  Image,  something  as  sophisti- 
cated and  modem  as  the  Florida  market. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  informs  me  that  it  is 
their  understanding  that  Amtrak  did  not 
even  bother  to  Inform  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Brinegar  that  Florida  was  Interested 
In  turbo- train  service  In  the  corridor.  This, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
protracted  discussions  on  the  subject  be- 
tween the  state  and  Amtrak.  The  result  was 
that  when  Amtrak  recently  placed  orders  for 
badly  needed  passenger  equipment.  It  was 
authorized  to  purchEise  additional  trains  for 
the  Chicago  area,  but  none  for  central  Flor- 
ida. 

As  long  as  Amtrak  has  options  on  eight  of 
these  new  turbo-trains,  it  seems  only  logical 
that  they  purchase  all  eight  of  them  and  not 
merely  the  six  they  have  indicated.  That 
would  allow  Amtrak  to  see  that  at  least  two 
of  the  turbo-trains  are  Initiated  as  an  ex- 
perimental route  within  the  central  Florida 
corridor. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  Amtrak  has  announced 


that  It  will  soon  be  Initiating  a  service  for 
the  transportation  of  recreational  vehicles 
between  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Polncl- 
ana,  Florida. 

In  a  letter  in  March  of  this  year,  I  sug- 
gested to  Amtrak  that,  due  to  the  result  of 
the  energy  crisis,  a  conspicuous  effort  should 
be  made  to  develop  programs  to  minimize 
fuel  usage,  and  still  give  assistance  to  the 
vital  tourist  Industry  within  Florida.  I  indi- 
cated that  I  felt  that  with  proper  manage- 
ment and  service,  passenger  trains  could  of- 
fer Americans  an  alternative  mode  of  trans- 
portation which  is  reliable  and  helps  to  con- 
serve energy.  Consequently,  I  suggested  to 
Amtrak  that  they  initiate  along  their  mid- 
west-Florida auto  ferry  service,  a  system  for 
the  hauling  of  recreational  vehicles.  I  sug- 
gested that  Amtrak  Institute  a  program  util- 
izing the  movement  facilities  available  at  the 
two  terminus  points  of  their  auto  ferry  route 
and  transport  these  recreational  vehicles 
long  distances.  Noting  that  one  out  of  every 
four  families  In  Florida  live  In  mobile  units, 
I  indicated  that  the  recreational  vehicles 
market  has  shown  great  promise  and  posi- 
tive progressive  growth. 

As  of  this  date,  I  stiU  am  waiting  for 
Amtrak  to  provide  me  with  a  report  on  this 
idea  as  they  Indicated  they  would.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
March  to  Mr.  Roger  Lewis  on  the  Issue  of 
recreational  vehicles  be  Inserted  In  the  rec- 
ord. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  of  my 
testimony  this  morning.  We  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  celebration  of  our  Nation's  200th 
anniversary.  Prom  St.  Augustine  to  the  Apol- 
lo Moon  flights.  Florida's  history  spans  a  pe- 
riod of  over  400  years.  The  State's  contribu- 
tion to  the  birthday  effort  Includes  a  special 
role  for  Miami.  That  site  has  been  designated 
by  President  Nixon  as  one  of  the  four  cities 
to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  Bicentennial 
observance.  One  would,  therefore,  anticipate 
that  an  even  greater  surge  of  tourists  to  the 
Florida  area  could  be  expected  In  1976. 

As  the  Bicentennial  Is  a  national  effort,  it 
should  be  geared  towards  methods  for  cele- 
brating our  200th  anniversary  nationwide. 

Therefore,  today.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  Amtrak  that  It  Initiate  what  for  operat- 
ing purposes  we  in  my  office  have  been  dis- 
cussing as  "a  ring  around  the  country"  If 
you  direct  your  attention  to  a  map  of  the 
Amtrak  routes  throughout  the  United  States 
you  will  find  that  with  two  major  excep- 
tions, the  Amtrak  line  circles  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Were  those  two  points  to  be  properly 
linked  up.  Amtrak  would  be  able  to  develop 
a  freedom  trail,  part  of  an  overall  bicenten- 
nial plan  for  a  rail  system  which  would  en- 
tirely circle  the  United  States. 

As  this  Nation  developed,  we  moved  from 
our  eastern  seaboard,  expanding  to  the  west 
coast.  A  requisite  factor  in  that  development 
was  the  growth  of  our  Nation's  rail  sys- 
tem. Now,  as  we  celebrate  that  growth,  and 
the  Nation  which  It  produced,  we  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  we  can  expect  to 
derive  through  continued.  Intelligent  use 
of  our  rail  system. 

I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin- 
istration, segments  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  officially  designated 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Organi- 
zations, and  interested  citizens  around  the 
country  In  developing  this  Idea. 

I  would  recommend  now  to  Amtrak  that 
they  consider  this  suggestion,  particularly  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  an  estimated  45  mil- 
lion tourists  are  expected  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica to  help  us  celebrate  our  200th  birthday. 
If  Amtrak  were  to  fill  in  the  two  missing 
links  in  this  ring  around  the  country,  and 
then,  working  with  the  administration,  de- 
velop this  as  the  official  American  Revolu- 
tion   Bicentennial    Transportation    System, 
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the  proportionate  number  of 
would  multiply  geometrically. 

What  I  specifically  suggest  Is 
this  year,  by  utilizing  the 
them   by  Congress  to   Initiate 
routes,  complete  the  gap 
vlUe,  Florida  and  New  Orlean  i 
year,  Amtrak  complete  the 
off  In   Boston   In    1975   in  ord^ 
with  the  Boston  Prelude  75 

During  the  first  decade  of  the 
the  railroads  were  carrying  95 
city  travelers.  Between   1900 
transported   one   billion 
reaching  a  peak  In  1922  of  1.2 
1920s,    the    railroads    were 
trains  to  handle  this  passengei 
day,  Amtrak,  which  provides 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
mile  route   system,   carries 
passengers  annually.  It  seems 
me  that  implementation  of 
I  have  put  forward  this  morning 
In  Increased  volume  for  Amtral : 
preclable  benefit  to  the  mlllioqs 
have  an  alternative  means  of 
provided  to  them.  Until 
dominant  thinking  In   the 
pand  Independent  modes  of 
putting  emphasis  upon  the  au 
the   highway.  This  was  done, 
particularities  of  the  already 
The  great  cities  of  this  Natloi 
along  railroad  lines.  Yet   the 
were  left  to  decay.  The  bulk  o< 
tlon  already  was  where  it  was  tc 
cities  and  along  the  rail  lines. 
I  recognize  that  Amtrak  is 
deal    to   ease   the   hardships 
current  crisis  In  the 
I    recognize    further    that 
decisions  are  going  to  have  to 
respect  to  the  future  of  passenger 
In  the  United  States.  But 
cannot  be  overlooked  nor  facts 
predominant    among    these    Is 
standing  of  the  role  that 
ance  will  have  to  play  In  the 
opment   of    the    transprartatlon 
think  Amtrak  can  well  Indicate 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  by  demonstrating  Its 
vide  exemplary  service    in   and 
State  of  Florida,  and  thus  ser\^ 
it   was  created  to   assist.  I 
addressing  ourselves  at  these 
ing  to  the  difficulties  Amtrak  has 
In  general,  the  committee  woulp 
examine  the  specifics  I  have 
I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy 
tion  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
address  the  committee. 
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U.S.   £  ENATB. 

Washington,  DC,  Apiil  22,  1974. 
Hon.  Claude  S.  Brinegar. 
Secretary,    Department    oj 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  MR.  Secretary:    We  resfcectfully  re- 
quest that,  under  the  authority    granted  by 
the  Amendment  to  the  Rail  Pass<  nger  Service 
Act  of   1970    (Public  Law  93-1^6),  the  Na- 
tional  Railroad   Passenger   Cor;  oration   Ini- 
tiate  service   between   Jacksou^le,   Florida 
and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


At  our  April  9th  meeting  wltl 
retary  John  Barnum  of  the 
Transportation   and    Vice 
Moot  of  the  National  Railroad 
poratlon,  we  Indicated  our  bellfef 
route    would   be    a    major    addition 
Amtrak    system.    As    the 
tion  figures  Indicate,  there  are 
5   million   persons   along   this 
are  not  currently  being  serviced 
passenger  line.  In  addition,  ov^ 
sand    military    and    civilian 
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u^rs  of  Amtrak  their  dependents  are  temporarily  stationed 
within  this  region.  There  are  no  significant 
airline  routes  within  this  area  either.  Con- 
sequently, the  population  is  left  to  their  own 
resources. 

In  your  consideration  of  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  an  experimental  route,  we 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  certain 
major  discrepancies  In  Amtrak 's  economic  re- 
view of  this  route.  In  their  analysis,  Amtrak 
anticipates  21,744,000  annual  revenue  pas- 
senger miles.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
that  figure  was  arrived  at  by  utilizing  sta- 
tistics for  passengers  currently  riding  the 
Chicago  to  Florida  route.  That  type  of  anal- 
ysis is  no  more  than  "playing  the  numbers 
game." 

There  are  three  salient  factors  which  the 
Amtrak  study  overlooks.  First,  the  ridership 
figures  employed  by  Amtrak  are  based  on 
statistics  compiled  last  year.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  energy 
crisis,  the  October  1973  to  February  1974  fig- 
ures for  the  Chicago  to  Florida  route  Indicate 
an  increeise  in  ridership  in  excess  of  300  7;  . 
Secondly,  the  analysis  Is  predicated  upon  the 
utilization  of  this  line  as  no  more  than  a 
feeder  between  the  north  and  the  south.  To 
the  contrary,  we  see  this  route  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  entire  Amtrak  network;  a  vital 
link  between  the  eastern  and  western  United 
States.  Finally,  it  is  obvious  to  us  that,  with 
Improved  service  and  new  equipment,  signifi- 
cant ridership  would  be  generated  over  this 
route. 

Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  are  aware,  during 
tfco  first  decade  of  the  20th  Century,  the  rail- 
roads were  carrying  95%  of  all  intercity  trav- 
elers. Between  1900  and  1930,  they  trans- 
ported 1  billion  passengers  a  yesu",  reaching 
a  peak  in  1922  of  1.270  billion.'  In  the  1920s, 
the  railroads  were  running  20,000  trains  to 
handle  this  passenger  volume.  Today,  Am- 
trak, which  provides  over  90 '>  of  all  intercity 
raU  passenger  service  over  its  24,000  mile 
route  system,  carries  only  17  million  passen- 
gers annually.  It  aeems  only  logical  to  us 
that,  implementation  of  this  southern  route 
would  result  in  geometrically  increased  vol- 
ume of  Amtrak,  and  an  appreciable  benefit 
to  the  millions  who  would  have  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  transportation  provided  for 
them. 

Until  recently,  the  predominant  thinking 
In  the  area  was  to  expand  Independent  modes 
of  transportation,  putting  emphasis  upon 
the  automobile  and  the  highway.  This  was 
done.  Ignoring  the  particularities  of  the  al- 
ready existing  modes.  The  great  cities  of  this 
Nation  already  lay  along  railroad  lines.  Tet 
the  railroad  lines  were  left  to  decay.  The  bulk 
of  our  population  already  was  where  It  was 
to  stay — In  our  cities  and  along  the  rail 
lines. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  recognize  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Is  working  hard 
to  ease  the  hardships  caused  by  the  current 
situation  In  the  transportation  Indtistry.  We 
realize  further  that  certain  difficult  decisions 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  Implementation  of  Amtrak's  experi- 
mental routes,  but  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
southern  United  States  has   too  long  been 
Ignored    In    terms   of   rail   passeger   service. 
Therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  establish  criteria 
enabling    the    National    RaUroad    Passenger 
Corporation  to  initiate  rail  service  between 
Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans. 
Sincerely. 
Edward  J.  Ourney,  James  O.  Eastland, 
John    J.    Sparkman,    Lawton    Chiles, 
John  C.  Stennls,  James  B.  Allen,  Rus- 
sell   B.    Long,    Herman    E.    Talmadge, 
John  G.  Tower,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Jr.,  Sam  Nunn,  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen. 
U.S.  Senators. 
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Covington 
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Washington 
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Randolph  .  8,734 

Clav 3,636 

Early 12,  682 

Calhoun 6,606 

Baker 3,875 

Mitchell 18,966 

Grady  .- --.  17,826 

Decatur 22.310 

Miller 6,397 

Sc-niinole 7,059 

Total    543.735 

LOUISIANA 

Orleans 593,  471 

Plaquemines 25,  225 

Jefferson 337,568 

St.  Charles 29,650 

St.  John  the  Baptist 23,813 

St.  James __ 19.733 

Ascension  37,086 

Assumption    19,654 

Lafourche C8,  941 

Terrebonne 76,049 

Livingston .^  36.511 

East  Baton  Rouge 285. 167 

St.  Helena 9,937 

Tangipahoa . 65.875 

Washington _ 41,987 

St.  Tammany 63,585 

St.   Bernard-. 51,185 

Total 1,785,337 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 87,975 

George 12,459 

Greene 8,546 

Perry 9,  065 

Stone 8,101 

Harrison   134,582 

Forrest 57.849 

Lamar 15.209 

Pearl  River 27.802 

Hancock 17.387 

Marion 22,871 

Total    401,485 

Grand  total 5.158.637 

Chronoloct  or  Events:  Miami-Orlando,  Dis- 
NET  World  Turbo  Train  Service 

6-9-71:  Secretary  of  FlaDOT  requested 
FRA  arrange  for  UiUted  Aircraft  turbo  train 
to  visit  Florida.  Tour  of  three  days  sub- 
sequently made  as  part  of  30  day  tour  of 
U.S.  Public  reception  far  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. 

7-1-71:  FlaDOT  establlslied  liaison  with 
Amtrak  and  Seaboard  Coast  Line  to  bring 
turbo  train  service  to  Florida  on  Tampa- 
Orlando  route. 

8-14-71:  FlaDOT  completed  market  study 
of  Tampa-Orlando  Corridor, 

9-71:  ResxUts  of  Market  Study  of  Tampa- 
Orlando  route  made   available   to  Amtrak. 

11-15-71:  Information  received  by  FlaDOT 
that  FRA  planned  to  put  one  or  more  United 
Aircraft  turbo  trains  in  service  In  some  part 
of  U.S.  other  than  Boston-New  York  corridor. 

12-71:  Dave  Watts,  VP,  Amtrak  visited 
Florida  and  conducted  on  site  survey  of  pro- 
posed Tampa-Orlando  turbo  train  route. 
Recommended  FlaDOT  look  carefully  at  Mi- 
ami-Orlando route  for  turbo  trains. 

12-30-71:  Amtrak  proposed  using  conven- 
tional trains  to  Initiate  this  sen'lce,  but  sub- 
sequently was  rejected  by  FlaDOT  as  not 
suitable  for  this  special  market.  Proposal 
from  Amtrak  to  FlaDOT  for  Improved  con- 
ventional service  was  to  be  prepared  by  Am- 
trak in  about  10  days  for  FlaDOT  considera- 
tion. 

1-26-72 :  FlaDOT  informed  Amtrak  planned 

to  put  one  turbo  train  In  service  between 

Washington,  D.C.  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Service  subseqtiently  failed  for  lack  of  rider- 
ship. 
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2-'l-72:  FlaDOT  surveyed  bus  traffic  be- 
tween Miami  and  Orlando/Disney  World. 

2-4^72:  FlaDOT  provided  data  on  bua 
traffic  to  WDW  to  Amtrak. 

8-9-72:  FlaDOT  notified  Amtrak  by  let- 
ter that,  considering  available  data  on  bus 
and  air  travel  to  WDW,  operation  of  turbo 
trains  between  Miami  and  Orlando  WDW 
was  economically  feasible. 

2-10-72:  Governor  expressed  by  letter  to 
Mr.  Roger  Lewis,  President,  Amtrak,  strong 
interest  In  turbo  train  service  on  Miami — 
Orlando/Disney   World   route. 

2-11-72:  Governor  expressed  by  letter  to 
Secretary  Volpe  strong  Interest  in  turbo 
train  service  on  Miami — Orlando  Disney 
World  route. 

2-14-72:  FlaDOT  informed  that  Amtrak 
proposal  for  turbo  train  service  t>etween 
Miami  and  Orlando  was  being  prepared.  Op- 
eration being  considered  was  Improved  con- 
ventlal  service  to  be  later  replaced  by  turbo 
trains. 

2-28-72:  Governor  advised  Roger  Lewis 
by  letter  that  he  strongly  supported  turbo 
train  service  between  Miami  and  Orlando 
and  looked  forward  to  receiving  Amtrak  pro- 
posal. 

4-11-72:  FlaDOT  provided  to  Amtrak  addi- 
tional data  on  bus  arrivals  at  WDW.  Pre- 
sented brief  and  cost  analysis  on  turbo  train 
service. 

4-28-72:  Amtrak  prepared  briefing  on  Po- 
tential Rail  Corridor  Service  In  Florida  for 
Florida  Council  of  100.  Briefing  given  bv  Dave 
Watts  In  Florida  In  May  1972. 

5-19-72:  FlaDOT  provided  Amtrak  with 
Aerial  photographs  of  Miami-Orlando  route 
and  propased  renovation  of  some  stations 
along  route. 

5-22-72:  Amtrak  proposal  on  turbo  train 
operation  between  Miami  and  Orlando  re- 
ceived by  FlaDOT  and  analyzed  for  cost  Im- 
plications. 

5-27-72 :  Secretary  Mueller  met  with  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Fla.  Council  of 
100  and  members  of  Fla  legislature  In  Wash- 
ington to  request  support  for  Miami-Orlando 
turbo  train  service.  Results  not  conclusive. 
6-5-72:  Representative  of  FRA  given  spe- 
cial briefing  on  Florida  Interest  In  a  demon- 
stration project  and  Improved  rail  passenger 
service  In  Miami -Orlando  corridor  using 
turbo  trains.  FRA  repr.  suggested  FlaDOT 
study  ways  to  set  up  ser\'lce  so  that  it  would 
at  least  break  even. 

6-7-72:  8CL  notified  that  FlaDOT  should 
be  Included  in  all  planning  and  engineering 
meetings  on  turbo  train  project  Involving 
Amtrak,  FRA  and  SCL  personnel. 

6-14-72:  FlaDOT  submitted  proposal  for 
turbo  train  demonstration  project  on  Miami - 
Orlando  route  to  John  Ingram,  Administra- 
tor, FRA. 

6-21-72:  FlaDOT  engaged  consultant  rec- 
ommended by  Amtrak  to  do  a  quick  feasi- 
bility study  of  proposed  Miami-Orlando 
ttirbo  train  service  to  meet  July  15,  1972  com- 
pletion date  set  by  Amtrak  for  this  study. 

7-13-72:  SCL  notified  FRA  of  their  poslUon 
on  proposed  turbo  train  service. 

7-26-72:  Consultant  completed  feasibility 
study  of  proposed  turbo  train  service.  Copies 
made  available  to  Amtrak  and  FRA. 

8-22-72  &  8-23-72:  FRA  notified  SCL  and 
FlaDOT  that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  set 
up  turbo  train  demonstration  project  in 
Florida  using  United  Aircraft  equipment 
from  Canada  because  insufficient  time  re- 
mained under  the  existing  contract  with 
United  Aircraft.  Amtrak  would  take  posses- 
sion of  turbo  trains  about  January  22,  1973. 
9-7-72:  FlaDOT  received  Information  Am- 
trak planned  to  acquire  two  additional  United 
Aircraft  turbo  trains  from  Canada  and  put 
them  in  service  somewhere  In  the  U.S.  Illinois 
and  Florida  were  reported  to  be  the  principal 
contenders  for  this  service  with  Roger  Lewis 
leaning  toward  nilnols.  FRA  relinquished 
control  of  turbo  trains  to  Amtrak. 


9-20-72:  FlaDOT  submitted  preliminary 
proposal  to  Amtrak  for  operating  two  turbo 
trains  between  Miami  and  Orlando.  Offered 
to  pick  up  2  J  of  operating  loss  under  Section 
403(b)  proposaL 

9-27-72:  Governor  Askew  asked  support  of 
turbo  train  project  by  telegrom  to  Florida 
delegation.  Members  of  Florida  delegation 
and  staff  personnel  briefed  on  project  by  Bill 
Taylor. 

10-10-72:  Delegation  letter  supporting  the 
project  sent  to  President  of  Amtrak.  Tele- 
grams and  letters  sent  to  Roger  Lewis  from 
indlvldvial  members  of  Florida  delegation 
supporting  project. 

10-24-72:  Copy  of  report,  Miami-Orlando 
Intercity  Rail  Operation  Feasibility  Stwiy, 
forwarded  to  FRA  for  Information. 

10-25-72:  Amtrak  rejected  Florida  proposal 
on  turbo  trains  for  Miami-Orlando  route. 

10-26-72:  Secretary  Revell  notified  Roger 
Lewis  by  letter  of  FlaDOT  interest  In  ad- 
vanced rail  passenger  equipment  including 
gas  turbine  powered  cars  and  advanced  roll- 
ing stock  from  Britain  and  France.  Offered  to 
work  w^ith  Amtrak  to  provide  additional  and 
better  rail  passenger  service  in  Florida. 

10-27-72:  FlaDOT  requested  assistance  by 
letter  to  Mr.  John  P.  Olsson.  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  U.S.  DOT 
representative  on  Amtrak  Board  of  Directors, 
in  bringing  advanced  technology  passenger 
trains  to  Florida. 

11-22-72:  Mr.  John  P.  Olsson,  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Transportation  urged  Flor- 
ida DOT  to  work  with  Amtrak  on  Section 
403(b)  application  for  turbo  trains. 

12-12-72:  Roger  Lewis  notified  Represent- 
ative Dante  Fascell  that  the  only  condition 
under  which  Amtrak  would  consider  putting 
turbo  trains  in  service  between  Orlando  and 
Miami  would  be  for  Florida  to  agree  to  fi- 
nance the  right  of  way  and  maintenance  fa- 
cility cost  for  the  operation.  FlaDOT  had  re- 
jected this  proposal  previously  because  It 
would  burden  the  State  with  costs  In  excess 
of  those  borne  by  other  states  in  which  turbo 
trains  operate. 

1-5-73:  Secretary  Revell  by  letter  advised 
Roger  Lewis  that  In  spite  of  Amtrak  rejec- 
tion of  Florida  turbo  train  proposal,  FlaDOT 
would  continue  to  work  with  Amtrak  staff  to 
bring  better  rail  passenger  service  to  Florida. 
Again  rejected  conventional  rail  service  on 
Miami-Orlando  route  except  for  rail  crossing 
protection  program.  Rejected  Amtrak  sug- 
gestion that  Florida  bear  cost  of  operation 
and  capital  Improvements  to  rail  property  for 
conventional  train  service.  Suggested  this  re- 
sponsibility belonged  to  Amtrak  under  man- 
date given  by  Congress. 

1-5-73 :  Secretary  Revell  by  letter  requested 
from  Roger  Lewis  a  response  to  the  FUDOT 
formal  request  of  September  12,  1972  for 
Amtrak  to  perform  a  market  analysis  and 
cost  estimate  to  restore  rail  passenger  service 
between  Jacksonville  and  Miami  using  Flor- 
ida East  Coast  RaUroad  right-of-way. 

1-5-73:  Secretary  Revell  by  letter  expressed 
to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
disappointment  at  Amtrak  lack  of  vision, 
apparent  in  their  response  to  the  Florida  Sec- 
tion 403(b)   application  for  turbo  trains. 

2-28-73:  Amtrak  responded  to  FlaDOT  re- 
quest of  September  12,  1972  for  a  market 
analysis  and  cost  estimate  to  restore  rail 
passenger  service  on  FEC  RR  between  Jack- 
sonville and  Miami. 

3-9-73:  Amtrak  by  letter  notified  Repre- 
sentatives Burke  and  Bennett  that  Florida 
was  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a 
raU  passenger  market  for  Amtrak  and  State 
would  have  high  priority  for  new  Amtrak 
equipment  In  future. 

3-12-73:  Information  received  by  FlaDOT 
from  Amtrak  that  Amtrak  planned  to  ac- 
quire two  additional  United  Aircraft  turbo 
trains  from  Canada  and  two  turbo  trains  of 
French   manufacture.   The    latter   were   re- 
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ported  to  be  of  higher  qualitv 
than  United  Aircraft  turbo 

5-1-73:  Amtrak  requested 
FlaDOT  to  re-open   discussions 
senger    service    improvement 
suggested  in  Mr.  Royer  Lewis' 
ber  25.  1972. 

7-11-73:   FlaDOT    provided 
data  indicating  actual  pas.ser 
Tampa  and  McCoy  airports  h 
projections.  Suggested   that 
reconsider    earlier    decision 
trains  sen-Ice  in  Florida  i-.i 
pate  in  this  market. 

7-17-73:   Bill  Taylor  met  wi 
to  initiate  further  discus.>iio 
DOT  and   Amtrak.   Pi-esiden 
some  interest  in  working  with 

1-25-74:   Secretary  Revell  n 
Lewis.  Lewis  suggested  that 
another  Section  403(b)    appl 
tiate     turbo    train     service 
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2-20-74:   FlaDOT  submitted 
403(b)   application  to  Amtrak 
use  of  French  turbo  trains 
and  Orlando.  The  application 
by  the  Amtrak  staff. 

3-26-74:    FlaDOT  Amtrak 
Washington   to  discuss  Floridk 
application.  Results  inconcluii 

4-17-74:    FlaDOT    provided 
jected  attendance  at  Interama 
terminlng    market    potential 
lando  turbo  train  service. 

4-!7-74:   Amtrak  notified 
ther  input  was  needed  from  the 
plete  the  Amtrak  study  of 
plication. 

Note:  This   chronology   cioe; 
numerous  informal  meetings 
trak  staff  in  an  attempt  to 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Wusliington.  DC.  .Vafc/j  27.  1^74 
Mr.  RocER  Lewis, 
President,  National  Rail  Pa 

tion  (Amtrak),  Wainingtc\i 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis:    I  would  1 
that    under   the   authority 
your    enabling    legislation,    PL 
initiate  a   service  for  the  tr; 
recreational    vehicles   between 
Indiana  and  Poinciana.  Florid; 

As   you   are   aware,   the 
created  a  considerable  strain 
ments  of  our  society.  Florida, 
drew  more  than  twenty-five 
in  1973.  Of  that  figure,  only 
lion  came  by  train.  The 
mainder  came  by  motor  vehic 
there  has  been  a  conscious 
programs  to  minimize  fuel 
give  assistance  to  the  vital 
It  is  my  feeling,  that  with 
ment  and  service,  passanger  t 
Americans  an  alternative  mod« 
tat  Ion   which   is  reliable  and 
iierve  energy. 

I  have  been  adv:.sed  that 
Amtrak  will  initiate  a  new 
Florida  auto-ferry  service.  It 
jn  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  and 
southern  terminus  Poinciana 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  t 
iiiallv  needed  service 

In  addition  to  the  above -me  i 
ice.  I  would  like  to  institute  a 
ol  service  for  the  transportat 
a.>d  recreational   vehicles.  Theje 
ti'. e  million  of  these  fun  t 
c  irrently    in    use    throughout 
Stales.  They  provide  a  living  en 
their  titers   while  enablliig   t 
thro'.iehout      the      country 
though,  i.'ipy  are  noiorlou.^iv  hi 
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of  fuel.  With  uncertainty  as  to  reqitisite 
gasoline  sources,  these  vehicles  will  not  be  as 
mobile  this  summer  as  they  should  be. 

By  instituting  a  program,  utilizing  the 
movement  facilities  available  at  the  two  ter- 
minus points  of  your  auto-ferry  route,  you 
could  transport  these  vehicles  long  dis- 
tances. Simultaneously,  the  owners  of  these 
recreational  vehicles  would  enjoy  the  nor- 
mal Amtrak  comforts.  Then,  when  the  auto- 
ferry  arrived  at  Its  destination,  these  recre- 
ational vehicles  could  be  unloaded  from 
flat  beds,  their  owners  could  leave  their 
quarters  on  the  Amtrak  trains,  and  then 
enjoy  the  mobility  of  their  campers  with- 
out the  wasteful  nece.'kslty  of  long  drives. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  need  for  transporln- 
tlon  of  recreational  vehicles  to  Florida  is 
particularly  acute.  One  out  of  every  four 
Florida  residents,  according  to  recent  studies 
by  the  Federal  Government,  now  live  In  mo- 
bile homes.  When  you  add  to  this  figure 
the  number  of  Florida  residents  utilizing 
recreational  vehicles,  and  then  figure  in  the 
number  of  potential  tourists  bringing  recre- 
ational vehicles  to  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
proportion  multiplies  geometrically.  For  the 
la-t  several  years,  ihe  recreational  vehicle 
Industry  has  shown  great  promise  and  posi- 
tive progressive  gro.vth.  Yet  I  am  Informed 
todar  by  the  Florida  Mobile  Homes  and  Rec- 
reational Vehicle  A.-H.sociation  that  several 
of  the  manufacti;!-ing  plants  within  my 
Slate  may  have  to  let  their  membership 
withiii  the  Assorii,*ion  lapre  as  business  is 
."^o  bad  t!iey  may  not  even  be  able  to  pay 
their  dues.  Across  the  entire  breadth  of  this 
country,  recreational  vehicle  manufacturing 
plants  are  closing  down.  It  Is  my  feeling, 
though,  that  were  there  an  alternative 
means  of  transportation  over  great  spaces 
for  the.se  recreational  vehicles  the  entire  rec- 
reational vehicle  market  would  be  stimu- 
lated, and  the  Amtrnk  system  aided  and 
abetted. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  thank  you  foi-  your  prompt 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  your  early 
positive  response. 

With  kindest  regard-:.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

FdWAKP  J    GVKST.V. 

U.S.  Senator 


FOOD.  FERTILIZER.  AND  FUEL  POL- 
ICY: THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  WORLD 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Nation  has  come  in  recent  months 
to  see  our  food,  fertilizer,  and  fuels  poli- 
cies as  central  issues — not  only  too  our 
own  comfort  and  well-being,  but  to  our 
.security  as  well,  and  to  the  \ery  survival 
of  much  of  mankind. 

For  the  past  10  days,  the  Senate  has 
been  debating  over  $22  billion  in  new 
arms  procurement  for  the  coming  year, 
as  pai-t  of  a  militaiT  spending  program  of 
nearly  $100  billion  in  fiscal  year   1975. 

And  what  a  commentary  it  is  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
maintain  enough  nuclear  megatonnage 
to  destroy  the  world  50  times  over.  Yet 
we  have  found  that  we  cannot  feed  the 
world's  people  adequately. 

Former  Commerce  Secretary  Peter 
Petersen  has  described  the  difficulty 
these  developments  cause  for  the  aca- 
demic statesmen  who  like  to  move  back 
and  forth  between  govcinment  and 
the  universities.  One  professor  friend  of 
his,  according  to  Secretary  Peterson,  was 
"moving  from  his  familiar  metaphysical 
terrain  of  the  MIRV,  and  forced  to  dis- 
cover the  megatonnage  of  the  soybean." 

But  that  pjofe.ssor.  indeed  all  wlio  seek 


to  shape  American  priorities,  had  best 
keep  working  on  this  intellectual  transi- 
tion. 

In  just  the  past  2  years  both  the 
United  States  and  the  world  have  gone 
through  an  almost  convulsive  transfor- 
mation in  food  and  agriculture. 

In  early  1972.  the  United  States  had 
more  than  what  was  thought  to  be  ade- 
quate reserves  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans.  Then  we  saw  huge,  imexpected 
purchases  of  those  commodities  by  the 
Soviets  and  other  foreign  buyers,  and 
those  reserves  vanished  almost  over- 
night.   • 

And  what  turned  out  to  be  a  bumper 
harvest  in  1972  also  turned  out  to  be 
barely  enough  to  meet  market  demands 
durmg  the  Marketing  year  that  followed. 
So  plantings  for  the  1973  crop  jear 
were  increa.sed.  Almost  28  million  acres 
of  additional  crojiland  weie  called  into 
pi'oduction — with  ju.'t  20  million  acres 
ttill  being  l:ei3t  idle  under  Government 
set-pside  programs. 

By  the  end  of  the  1972-73  marketing 
year,  it  became  too  obvious  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  world  were  faced 
with  a  dangerously  seiious  food  supply 
situation,  with  world  grain  reserves  re- 
duced to  their  lowest  level  in  memory. 

So  it  has  been  that  the  United  States 
aiid  the  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
forced  to  "pull  all  the  stops"  to  expand 
food  production  to  the  limit,  and  imme- 
diately. 

These  developments  led  oiu*  Govern- 
ment to  a  policy  of  maximum  food  pro- 
duction for  the  current — and  likely  for 
the  next  several — crop  years. 

But  this  sharp  policy  shift  was  made 
without  any  preconsultation  and  related 
industries — such  as  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry— or  with  the  Congress. 

If  matters  were  not  bad  enough,  this 
pist  year,  the  industries  that  serve  agri- 
culture have  been  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  Government  wage  and 
price  controls.  Beyond  that,  along  with 
agriculture  itiself,  those  same  industries 
were  faced  with  uncertainty  regarding 
the  availabilities  of  essential  fuels  and 
energy  supplies. 

And  there  are  still  other  factors  such 
as  environmental  and  export  control  pol- 
icies which  also  cloud  the  future  of  our 
Nation's  food  and  agricultural  goals. 

So  the  most  credible  thing  anyone  can 
say  about  the  time  immediately  ahead 
is  that  he  does  not  know  what  is  in  store. 
We  have  enteied  a  period  of  instability 
and  uncertainty.  And  we  have  moved 
from  a  time  of  abundance  taken  for 
granted,  to  an  oa  of  scarce  supplies  and 
risuig  prices. 

In  tliis  context,  I  want  to  address  tlie 
specific  fertilizer  component  of  our  pol- 
ii.y,  and  review  the  activities  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  which  I  chair. 

What  data  and  information  I  have 
seen  to  dat€  indicates  that  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizer  have,  in  fact,  kept 
their  decontrol  commitments  with  re- 
spect to  sujjply  for  the  domestic  market. 
Exports  of  U.S.  fertilizer  have  generally 
dropped  and  imports  of  fertilizer  have 
generally  increa-sed  since  decontrol  of  the 
industry  la.st  October. 
And  while  i.>rice.s  paid  by  farmeis  foi- 
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fertilizer  have  risen  sharply  since  last 
fall,  wholesale  prices  for  U.S. -produced 
material  since  January  of  this  year 
seemed  to  be  holding  steady — although 
the  same  does  not  seem  to  be  true  at  the 
retail  level. 

The  productivity  record  of  U.S.  fertil- 
izer manufacturers  this  past  year  has 
been  outstanding.  The  challenge  ahead 
of  us  now,  of  course,  is  to  expand  current 
plant  capacity — which  I  v,  ill  discuss  later 
in  more  detail. 
But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
We  must  be  concerned  first  of  all  with 
the  outlook  on  farm  income. 

Earlier  this  year  many  grain  farmers 
were  enjoying  some  of  the  best  prices 
they  have  ever  received  for  their  prod- 
ucts. They  are  now  receiving  only  about 
break-even  prices. 

The  prices  they  have  had  to  pay  for 
their  fuel,  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  la- 
bor, interest,  and  other  essential  farm 
inputs,  have  risen  very  sharply,  thus  re- 
ducing this  cost-price  margin  substan- 
tially. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  coming  out  of 
these  developments  will  be  felt  not  only 
by  farmers,  but  also  by  some  of  those 
who  serve  them,  such  as  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustry. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer 
materials  since  last  October  when  yom* 
industry  was  freed  from  wage  and  price 
controls  have  risen  to  levels  too  high  in 
my  judgment,  to  weather  such  a  con- 
tinued squeeze  on  farm  commodity 
prices. 

Prices  for  anliydrous  ammonia  at  the 
farm  level  since  last  October  already 
have  risen  by  more  tlian  110  percent; 
urea,  by  112  percent,  ammonium  nitrate, 
by  77  percent:  nitrogen  solution  by  86 
percent;  triple  super-phosphate  and 
diammonium  phosphate  by  56  percent: 
potash  by  35  percent,  and  mixed  fertil- 
izer by  over  50  percent. 

Prices  for  farm  fuels  has  followed  a 
similar  upward  trend :  gasoline  up  31  per- 
cent since  last  November,  diesel  fuel  of 
41  percent:  and  LP  gas  up  by  22  percent. 
Farmers  cannot  continue  to  pay  these 
prices  unless  the  prices  they  receive  for 
their  products  are  strengthened  and 
maintained. 

The  action  taken  by  Congress  last  year 
on  the  new  "floor  price"  and  production 
cost  adjustment  system  in  the  farm  bill 
was  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  developments  in  the  past  12  months 
have  made  those  provisions  obsolete. 

First,  the  floor  prices  contained  in  that 
act  for  the  1974  crop  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton  are  today  at  or  below 
the  cost  of  production.  Second,  the  so- 
called  "e.scalator"  or  "cost  of  pix)ductlon 
adjustor"  in  the  act  does  not  take  effect 
until  the  1976  crop  year. 

Even  making  proper  allowance  for  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  industiy  dur- 
ing the  1960's  which  I  know  involved 
heavy  financial  losses  and  low  selling 
prices,  the  prices  that  farmers  are  payhig 
for  fertilizer  materials  today  cannot  be 
sustained — and  certainly  cannot  be  in- 
creased fiuther — at  lower  faim  product 
prices. 

I  and  several  other  Senators  have 
already  introduced  legislation  to  increase 
the  floor  prices  in  the  1973  act.  I  have 


also  proposed  that  the  cost-of-produc- 
tion  escalator  provisions  of  the  act  be 
made  applicable  beginning  in  1975,  in- 
stead of  1976. 

In  addition  to  these  essential  changes 
in  the  1973  Agi-icultural  Act,  Congress 
also  must  act  soon  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  excess  grain  stocks.  We  must 
be  certain  that  tliey  cannot  press  dowii 
farm  prices  in  the  future,  and  we  must 
be  equally  suie  that  they  cannot  be 
bought  up  imexpectedly  by  just  a  few 
foreign  buyers.  Failure  to  intelligently 
manage  such  stocks — and  that  is  what 
hapi^ened  in  1972 — will  mean  "boom  and 
bust"  agriculture.  In  turn  that  will  mean 
a  "boom  and  bust"  fertilizer  industry. 
For  no  other  industry  is  more  dependent 
upon  the  farmer  than  those  who  depend 
upon  fertilizer  sales  for  their  livelihood. 
Now  let  me  tuiTi  my  attention  specifi- 
cally to  some  of  the  concerns  that  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  about  the  1974-75 
fertilizer  year. 

Our  subcommittee  will  be  seeking 
especially  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
American  farmers  can  expect  next  year 
i-egarding  the  availability  and  price  of 
their  fertilizer  materials. 

Our  committee  has  worked  very  clo.sely 
with  the  industiy  this  past  year.  We  have 
helped: 

To  Iri-e  fertilizer  from  Government 
wage  and  price  controls; 

To  secure  top  priority  status  for  the 
industry  under  the  Federal  mandatory 
fuel  allocation  regtilation  progi-am;  and 
To  secure  needed  raikars  to  move  ma- 
terials to  market. 

We  also  helped  to  secure  Cost  of  Living 
Council  acceptance  of  "blend  pricing  " 
and  to  secure  at  least  some  help  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  with  resf>ect 
to  expediting  requests  for  emergency 
natural  gas  supplies  for  those  on  inter- 
ruptible  contracts. 

We  have  further  called  upon  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government — and 
appropriate  State  agencies — through  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  289,  to  give 
the  highest  priority  to  the  fertilizer  in- 
dustrj'  regarding  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials or  facilities  required  by  the  indus- 
try to  maximize  productive  capacity. 
And,  we  are  continuing  to  work  with  the 
industry,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  other  committees  of  Congress,  in 
trying  to  resolve  natural  gas  require- 
ments, especially  as  they  relate  to  future 
needs. 

In  short,  our  committee  tried  to  do 
cverj'thing  we  could  these  past  several 
months  to  assist  the  industry  to  produce 
at  full  capacity.  And  I  believe  our  reason 
for  doing  so  is  obvious:  We  want  our 
farmers  to  get  all  the  fertilizer  they  re- 
quire— and  at  prices  they  can  lite  with, 
and  the  industry  can  live  with. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  as  you 
know,  expired  on  April  30  of  this  year. 

While  many  may  be  delighted  over  its 
expiration — in  that  mast  Government 
wage  and  price  control  authorities  died 
with  it — they  should  be  made  awai-e  that 
I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  tuid 
our  committee  intend  to  make  it  oiu* 
business  to  continue  to  monitor  and 
carefully  scrutinize  what  the  industry 
and  others  do  in  the  future  on  the 
pricing  of  farm  inputs:  on  responsiveness 


to  domestic  needs;  and  on  cooperation 
with  respect  to  attainment  of  certain  na- 
tional goals. 

As  I  already  have  indicated,  we  have 
done  our  best  in  the  Congress  to  co- 
operate v>ith  the  industiy.  And  in  return. 
v.e  will  expect  the  industry's  continued 
cooperation  in  the  future. 

I  want  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  get 
a  fair  return  on  their  investments  and 
labor,  which  i.s  the  same  goal  I  seek  for 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
Nation. 

I  voted  against  continuation  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  and  even  the 
so-called  "stand-by"  authorities  that 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  wanted  to 
give  to  the  President. 

However,  my  votes  on  these  matters 
should  not  be  consti-ued  to  mean  that  I 
have  no  interest  in  what  happens  with 
respect  to  price  and  wage  levels  or  other 
matters  in  this  industry  which  bear  on 
the  Nation's  farm  economy. 

Quite  the  contrary.  I  will  continue  to 
be  very  conceiTied  about  such  mattei-s. 
And.  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  been  charged  with  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  fuels  and  fertil- 
izer on  behalf  of  the  full  committee.  I 
intend  to  do  all  in  my  congressional 
power  to  discharge  that  responsibility  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  American  fer- 
tilizer industiT.  and  the  American 
people. 

I  began  my  remarks  with  a  reference 
to  the  military  debate  that  is  now  going 
on  in  the  Seirate.  Aside  from  the  rc- 
somces  it  receives,  there  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  this  aspect  of  our 
national  life.  It  is  planning — complete, 
intensive,  comprehensive  planning.  We 
plan  for  literally  every  military  threat. 
We  plan  for  threats  no  adversary  has  yet 
dreamed  up  or  ever  will. 

But  on  food  and  related  industries  our 
tendency  has  been  just  the  reverse.  The 
age  of  surplus  has  lulled  us  into  compla- 
cence. We  have  dealt  with  all  the  issues 
on  a  short-term  basis  alone,  seldom 
thinking  past  the  next  crop  year. 

Since  1972  we  have  seen  that  posture 
in  full  flower.  We  have  been  reacting  to 
one  crisis  and  then  another,  and  rush- 
ing to  plug  the  holes. 

But  we  no  longer  have  that  luxury. 
Even  with  bumper  crops  things  will  not 
be  as  they  were,  with  endless  surplus  and 
50  million  acres  in  reserve.  And  our  plan- 
ning can  no  longer  be  based  on  an  un- 
thinking expectation  of  abundance.  As 
we  do  with  militaiy  programs,  we  must 
plan  for  and  even  expect  the  worst  pos- 
sible case.  We  must  think  through  all  the 
consequences  of  what  we  do,  so  that  by 
solviiig  one  problem  we  do  not  vorsen 
another. 

It  is  in  tliis  spirit  that  I  intend  to  ap- 
proach the  continuiiig  problems  of  food, 
fuel  and  fertilizer  scarcities.  It  is  a  tough 
assignment,  and  there  are  difficult  times 
ahead. 

Now  let  us  show  that  we  can  and  will 
resolve  these  problems  that  mean  so 
much  to  the  future  of  America  and  to 
the  fate  of  all  the  world's  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  ihe  text  of  a 
report   to  my   subcommittee   from   the 
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Cost  of  Living  Council  whicl  i 
monitoring  program  on  w 
retail  prices  of  fertilizer. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 


outlines  its 
liolesale  and 

the  report 
the  Record, 


McGuVERN. 


J\  N-E  5,   1974. 


Hon.  George  S 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  Id 
Senate   Resolution   289.   the 
Council  has  continued  to  monitor 
wholesale  fertilizer  prices,  In 
reeling  the  Internal  Revenue 
vestlgate  complaints  of  price  gorging 

Based  in   the  latest   monitoi  Lug 
tion,  the  following  table  shows 
fertilizer   prices   at    the 
level  since  decontrol : 


keeping  wiih 

of  Living 

producer/ 

it  ion  to  dl- 

!  ervice  to  in- 
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produ  :er, 


MEDIAN  PRICE  OF  FERTILIZER  AT 
LEVEL 


PROD  )CER  WHOLESALE 


Oct.  24,      Jan.  2, 

1973         1974 

(per  ton)  (per  ton) 


<(! 


Phc5phate  rock $7  J15 

Phosphoric  acid 78  119 

Diammonium 

DhosDhate.    75  111 

Triple  super 

phosphate. 55  89 

Anhydrous  ammonia..  65  105 

Urta 72  110 

Ammonium  nitrate 62  90 


er 


J8  nuary. 


Median   prices  at   the  produ 
level  have  increased  for  4  of  the 
tillzer   materials  since   early 
of  these  Increases  occurred  during 
and    February    before    price 
were  made  to  the  Council  and 
adjustments  to  reestablish  traditional 
Ing   alignments   in   regional   mi  rkets 
were  anticipated  by  the  Council 

According  to  a  siu-vey  by  the 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  £ 
United  States  Department  of 
the  following  table  represents 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fert 
prices)   since  decontrol: 


MEDIAE)  PRICES  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIAL 
LEVEL 


Oct.  25,    Jan.  21.    I^ay 
1973         1974 
(pet  ton)  (per  Ion)  (pit 


Diammonium  phos- 
phate   J119  S168 

Triple  super  phos- 
phate   95  135 

Anhydrous  ammonia..  103  176 

Urea 98  166 

Ammonium  nitrate 82  127 

Potassium  chloride 68  86 

Mixed  lertihzer 87  122 


I',  sen 
a: 


The  data  indicate  that  fertili^r 
nitrogenous    fertilizers    have 
cantly    faster    at    retail    than 
World  supplies  of  these  fertili^r 
are  short  and  prices  in  the   wc  rid 
have  been  more  than  double  do  mestic 
levels.  Imports  of  these  higher  p:  iced 
enous  fertilizers  have   been  a 
affecting  retail  prices  because  th^ir 
the  domestic  market  raises  sign 
average  prices  paid  by  farmers 

As  you  are  aware,  these  retai 
not  a  party  to  the  October  de<i}ntrol 
mitments.  In  fact,  most  retail 
not  already  exempt  under  the  sn^all 
exemption    were    freed    from 
February  1,  1974. 

The    Council    al.so    directed    tlie    Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  conduct  a  f  imple  audit 
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of  fertilizer  pricing  behavior  at  the  retail 
level.  The  report,  covering  a  random  selec- 
tion of  29  firms,  was  completed  in  late  April. 
The  IRS  Investigation  concluded  that  most 
of  the  audited  retail  firms  had  not  changed 
their  method  of  pricing  nor  had  they  been 
guilty  of  price  gouging.  Where  higher  prices 
were  being  charged,  the  investigation  showed 
that  sales  of  higher  priced  Imported  material 
were  yielding  higher  average  prices  in  most 
cases.  Tlie  several  individual  investigations 
of  retailers  where  price  gouging  had  been 
alleged  also  indicate  conformance  with  tradi- 
tional pricing  practices. 

Any  excessive  prices  apparently  originated 
at  the  fertilizer  broker  level.  Brokers  obtain 
fertilizer  from  many  sources  including  im- 
ports. To  confirm  price  gouging  by  brokers 
would  require  an  additional  detailed  audit 
of  brokers'  records  and,  again  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption  becomes  important  because 
most  brokers  have  qxialified  for  this  exemp- 
tion since  its  promulgation  in  May,  1972. 

While  the  Council's  monitoring  activity 
has  Indicated  general  compliance  with  price 
commitments  made  by  the  major  domestic 
fertilizer  producers  and  wholesalers,  indica- 
tions from  tlie  industry  are  that  prices  will 
increase  again  on  July  1  following  th§  ex- 
piration of  the  voluntary  price  commitments. 
The  preliminary  outlook  for  the  1974/75 
fertilizer  year  indicates  another  tight  supply 
situation,  especially  for  the  nitrogeneous 
products.  The  Interagency  fertilizer  task  force 
is  now  studying  possible  actions  to  alleviate 
supply  shortages  in  the  future  as  well  as 
reviewing  fertilizer  demand/supply  projec- 
tions to  1980.  This  study  is  concentrnling  on 
the  Impediments  to  expanded  fertilizer  pro- 
duction and  is  scheduled  for  completion 
before  June  30. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  J.  Fedoh, 
Administrator,  Office  of  Food,  and  Chair- 
man, Interagency  Task  Force  on  Ferti- 
li:.er. 


HEARTBREAK  OF  THE  HARD-OF- 
HEARING:  TIMELY  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE NEEDED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  some  for- 
gotten Americans. 

One  is  a  gentleman  in  his  sixties  who 
owns  a  small  pickup  truck.  He  earns  his 
living  by  trucking  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  a  wholesaler  to  local  merchants. 
He  is  totally  deaf  in  one  ear  and  has  a 
severe  hearing  loss  in  the  other.  Unless 
something  Is  done  to  improve  the  hear- 
ing in  his  one  functioning  ear,  he  can  no 
longer  drive  his  truck  safely  or  hear  the 
purchase  orders  given  him.  He  will  have 
to  stop  working. 

Another  Is  a  grandmother  in  her 
seventies.  She  is  in  excellent  health,  but 
has  suffered  a  gradual  hearing  loss  for 
the  last  12  years.  She  has  become  with- 
drawn from  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. She  is  afraid  to  go  out  shopping  or 
walk  in  the  streets.  She  cannot  hear  the 
traffic.  Her  life  has  become  isolated.  And 
lonely.  She  is  afraid  of  her  progressively 
silent,  sullen  world. 

Approximately  20  million  Americans 
suffer  from  hearing  impairment,  most  of 
them  elderly,  poor,  or  infirm. 

Yet,  just  over  one-tenth,  or  about  2 
miUion  of  this  population  possess  hearing 
aids. 

Present  methods  of  hearing  aid  distri- 
bution and  sale  result  in  prohibitive  costs 
to  the  consumer.  Research  by  Consumer 


Reports,  as  well  as  Ralph  Nader's  Re- 
tired Professional  Action  Group  and  the 
Public  Interest  Research  Group  in  Mich- 
igan and  New  York,  demonstrates  that 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  twice 
the  wholesale  price.  As  Con.sumer  Re- 
ports noted  back  in  1971 : 

It  takes  some  agility  of  re.saoni;'^.  ti  ju.stify 
a  retail  price  of  2'i  times  the  wiiulesale 
price. 

In  addition,  aids  are  too  often  im- 
properly fitted  and  or  ill-suited  to  the 
patient's  hearing  problem.  In  too  many 
cases,  medical  diagnosis  prior  to  pur- 
cha.se  is  inadequate. 

Most  hearing  aids  are  sold  through 
franchised  dealerships.  Many  dealers  are 
neither  professionally  qualified  nor  ade- 
quately equipped  to  medically  diagnose 
and  treat  ear  disorders. 

Most  destructively,  the  customer  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  hearing  tests  admin- 
istered by  the  dealer  are  adequate.  As  a 
result,  most  hearing  aids  are  purchased 
without  either  an  audiological  or  oto- 
rhinolaryngological  examination . 

Of  persons  over  65  who  possess  hear- 
ing aids,  only  about  one-fourth  were 
checked  by  an  audiologist.  Moreover,  only 
a  vei-y  small  percentage  of  hearing  aid 
users  have  received  more  specialized 
medical  examination  by  an  otologist  or 
otorhinolaryngologi.st.  Without  such 
diagnosis,  an  aid  may  be  fitted  when 
none  is  needed  or  when  medical  atten- 
tion is  called  for  instead,  or  an  aid  may 
be  incorrectly  prescribed.  Serious  dis- 
comfort, ear  infection,  and  wasted  time 
and  money  result. 

Those  who  might  be  helped  by  profes- 
sional medical  assessment  are  too  fre- 
quently discouraged  from  seeking  fur- 
ther treatment  by  dealers.  The  problems 
resulting  from  this  are  twofold : 

First.  Proper  treatment  of  hearing  im- 
pairment often  requires  the  patient  to 
develop  such  communicative  skills  as  lip- 
reading.  Dealers  have  neither  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  nor  the  facilities  to  rec- 
ommend or  administer  special  assistance.- 
Disappolntingly,  HEW  statistics  show 
that  of  all  hearing-impaired  citizens  4.5 
and  older,  only  1  percent  had  any  special 
hearing  or  speech  comprehension  train- 
ing. 

Second.  Loss  of  hearing  is  often  symp- 
tomatic of  a  more  serious  disease.  With 
good  intention,  a  dealer  may  prescribe  a 
hearing  aid  to  a  customer  whose  condi- 
tion requires  medical  treatment.  Xhe  in- 
complete cure  lulls  the  patient  into  a 
false  security,  while  the  underlying  prob- 
lem or  disease  grows  more  acute. 

Dr.  Robert  Ruben,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Otorhinolaryngology  at 
New  York's  Yeshiva  University,  cited  a 
dramatic  case  in  point  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  of  the  Elderly : 

Mr.  L  is  a  gentleman  in  his  seventies  who 
noted  progressive  hearing  loss.  He  went  to  a 
hearing  aid  store  and  was  fitted  with  an  aid. 
After  some  years  his  hearing  became  worse 
and  he  noticed  some  pain  and  discharge  from 
his  ear.  He  was  then  seen  by  our  physicians 
and  was  found  to  have  inoperable  cancer  of 
the  ear.  He  is  undergoing  palliative  X-ray 
therapy.  If  he  had  Initially  gone  to  a  physi- 
cian for  his  hearing  problem  and  bad  been 
followed  up  by  a  physician,  the  cancer  might 
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have  been  recognized  and  treated  in  time!  He 
will  now  die  an  extremely  painful  and  de- 
bilitating death  as  the  cancer  Invades  his 
skull,  brains,  sinuses  and  throat.  I  feel  it 
is  self-evident  than  an  individual  should 
have  a  competent  medical  examination  and 
an  audiological  examination  before  a  hearing 
aid  is  even  considered. 

A  Study  on  hearing  aid  distribution 
done  by  the  Retired  Professional  Action 
Group  further  demonstrates  the  inade- 
quacy of  dealer-administered  hearing 
tests. 

The  hearing  of  six  women  and  two 
men  ages  68  to  82  was  evaluated  under 
clinical  conditions  at  the  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. Subsequently,  the  volunteers  were 
tested  by  13  dealers  a  total  of  21  times. 
Among  the  findings: 

In  nine  or  42''r,  of  the  visits,  hearing  aids 
were  recommended  by  dealers  when  audio! - 
oglsts  had  recommended  none.  Aids  were  pre- 
scribed to  four  individuals  for  whom  no  aids 
had  been  prescribed  by  the  audiologists. 

Two  dealers  advised  against  a  hearing  aid 
for  a  volunteer  found  to  require  one  by  the 
audiologists. 

In  the  case  of  only  one  voUuiteer  did  the 
dealers  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  audiol- 
ogists. 

In  three  cases  the  dealers  disagreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  need  for  a  hearing  aid. 

The  group  also  found: 

All  dealers  stated  that  it  was  unnecessary 
for  the  volunteer  to  see  a  physician  prior 
to  the  visit. 

Where  an  aid  was  prescribed,  the  volunteer 
was  instructed  to  ask  the  dealer  "Do  you 
think  I  should  see  a  doctor  or  hearing  spe- 
cialist before  I  decide?  '  Of  12  recommenda- 
tions for  a  hearing  aid  there  was  only  one 
affirmative  answer.  This  was  for  the  removal 
of  ear  wax. 

Sales  pitches  contradicted  medical  fr.ct. 
Customers  were  advised  that — 

"Auditory  nerves  need  stimulation  to 
avoid  deterioration; 

•Hearing  would  deteriorate  unless  a  hear- 
ing aid  were  used; 

"Aids  would  restore  normal  hearing;   and 

"A  hearing  aid  would  stimulate  nerve  end- 
ings beneficially." 

No  volunteers  were  tested  in  a  soundproof 
environment,  which  is  standard  testing  pro- 
cedure In  all  audiological  laboratories.  As 
Walenfels  and  Thomas  noted  in  their  pub- 
lication Hearing  Aids  for  Nerve  Deafness, 
'Extraneous  sounds  can  mask  out  or  cover 
up  valuable  information.  To  use  a  special 
sound-treated  room  to  conduct  these  tests 
Is  one  form  of  Insurance  against  possible 
errors.' 

On  the  average,  hearing  aids  that  cost 
$15-$35  to  manufacturers  retail  for  $200- 
$600.  The  excessive  mark-up  is  largely  due 
to  retailing  procedures.  Roughly  half  of  all 
dealers  restrict  their  sales  to  only  one  brand 
of  hearing  aids.  These  stores  are  small  and  do 
a  low  volume  of  business.  The  expense  of 
itinerant  salesmen,  responsible  for  roughly 
60^-  of  all  sales,  is  another  contributing  fac- 
tor. Where  profit-making  cooperatives  and 
large  retail  companies  have  undertaken  the 
sale  of  hearing  aids,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial price  reduction.  For  example.  Mas- 
ter Plan  Services,  a  cooperative,  sells  famous- 
name  aids  at  low  prices  ranging  from  $99- 
$199.  Another  significant  plus  of  MPS  is  that 
aids  are  sold  only  on  the  advice  of  an  audiol- 
ogist or  a  physician. 

Dealers  administered  only  air  conduction 
and  pure  tone  testing.  In  contrast,  compre- 
hensive hearing  evaluation  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Clinic  Includes  speech-  reception  thresh- 
old testing  and  speech-discrimination  test- 
ing in  addition  to  these  two  preliminary 
kinds   of   examination.   The    testing   of   one 


dealer  amounted  to  pure  quackery.  The  vol- 
unteer was  asked  to  repeat  several  words 
transmitted  to  each  ear  through  a  stetho- 
scope-like instrument.  Contrary  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Clinic  and  two  other  dealers,  a 
40 'r  loss  of  hearing  In  the  right  ear  and  a 
30' r  loss  in  the  left  was  determined.  Ex- 
peciedly.  a  hearing  aid  was  sold. 

In  a  similar  study  of  hearing  aid  deal- 
ers in  Queens,  N.Y.,  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Gioup  charged 
dealers  with  "deception  and  incompe- 
tence that  amounts  to  a  massive  con- 
sumer ripoff." 

Five  volunteers — four  women  and  one 
man  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  69 — made 
a  total  of  34  visits  to  9  dealerships. 
Before  the  survey,  the  hearing  of  each 
volunteer  was  tested  at  Queens  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic.  One  female 
volunteer  was  deaf  only  in  her  left  ear. 
All  others  were  found  to  have  hearing 
within  normal  limits. 
The  results  and  finding,? : 
Fourteen  of  28  visits  by  re.searchcrs  with 
normal  hearing  resulted  in  dealer  recom- 
mendations for  hearing  aids. 

The  researcher  who  was  deaf  in  one  ear 
was  misdiagnosed  by  three  out  of  four  deal- 
ers she  visited. 

None  of  the  dealers  performed  their  ex- 
amination in  a  .soundproof  room.  According 
to  NYPIRG,  "...  accurate  results  cannot 
be  obtained  where  ambient  noise  Is  pres- 
ent .  .  .  especially  in  a  city  with  a  noise 
level  as  high  as  New  York's." 

In  17  visits,  the  dealer  indicated  that  con- 
s,.'.ltation  with  a  medical  practitioner  or  au- 
diologist was  unnecessary.  Said  one  dealer, 
"A  doctor  would  only  prescribe  pills  and  drag 
things  out  indefinitely."  said  another.  "A 
doctor  would  probably  recommend  surgery 
and  most  people  would  rather  not  go  through 
that."  (About  70'^;  of  500.000  purchasers  of 
hearing  aids  in  1971  went  directly  to  a  dealer 
without  first  consulting  a  doctor  or  audiol- 
ogist.) 

Out  of  14  cases  iii  which  hearing  aids  were 
recommended  to  NYPIRG  volunteers,  there 
were  9  cases  in  which  dealers  claimed  that 
the  aid  would  restore  hearing  to  normal 
and  7  cases  in  which  dealers  falsely  claimed 
that  hearing  would  further  deteriorate  If 
purchase  of  an  aid  was  delayed. 

Inadequate  tralnUig  of  hearing  aid  dealers 
and  salesmen.  Too  many  have  no  training  at 
all.  At  maximum,  a  dealer  had  completed 
only  a  twenty  week  home-study  course  offered 
by  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society,  their 
own  trade  association.  In  reference  to  this 
course  Dr.  Lawrence  Deutsch  Professor  of 
Audiology  at  Queens  College  has  said  "What 
I  object  to  personally  is  that  20  weeks  of 
home  study  can  easily  be  accomplished  by 
someone  with  any  brightness  at  all  in  about 
3  to  4  hours  of  solid  reading." 

Action  is  needed  now  to  helii  i-esolve 
the  shameful  inadequacies  in  the  care, 
or  lack  of  it,  afforded  the  hearing  im- 
paired. Thus  far  they  have  been  ignored 
by  our  political  process. 

Dr.  David  :^esnick,  director  of  the 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center  at  Washing- 
ton Hospital  Center  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests of  the  Elderly,  has  observed  that — 

The  20th  century  beckons  the  hearing 
health  community.  The  time  is  now  for 
controls  to  prevent  those  whose  chief  con- 
cern Is  selling  for  profit  from  independent 
Involvement  in  what  is  primarily  a  rehabili- 
tative problem. 

The  problems  of  hard-of-hearinc;  per- 
sons can  be  alleviated.  The  emotional 


isolation  they  endure  can  be  remedied. 
Premature  impoverishment  of  produc- 
tive life  from  hearing  impairment  is  vm- 
acceptable  both  to  the  sufferers  and  to 
the  society  in  which  tliey  live. 

Too  many  hearing-impaired  citizens 
do  not  now  receive  satisfactory  care.  Not 
uncommonly,  we  find  dealers  who  are  ill 
equipped  or  insufBciently  trained  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  treatment.  Their  di- 
agnoses are  too  often  profit  motivated 
Surely  our  regulatory  agencies,  in  par- 
ticular the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
should  move  quickly  to  correct  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

Ihere  is  no  reason  why  the  hearing- 
impaired  should  be  treated  as  second 
class  citizens.  Their  rights  to  proper  care 
at  fair  cost  must  be  protected. 

Therefore,  I  have  written  to  the  FTC 
and  the  FDA  strongly  urging  both  agen- 
cITj  to  move  swiftly  against  inadequate 
training  programs,  questionable  sales 
practices,  worthless  warranties,  and  ex- 
ces.'^ive  prices  that  victimize  this  relative- 
ly powerless  minority.  I  personally  plan, 
in  the  days  ahead,  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  help  direct  Federal  re- 
sources, fimds,  and  expertise  into  up- 
grading standards  for  professional  com- 
petence and  conductin,;  basic  research 
on  the  workinc-  of  the  inner  ear.  In 
this  effort,  key  Federal  agencies  should 
cooperate  with  such  industry  gi-oups  as 
the  Hearing  Aid  Industry  Conference, 
the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society,  as  well 
as  researchers  and  other  experts  and  in- 
terested groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  copies 
of  my  letters  to  FTC  Chairman  Lewis 
Engman  and  FDA  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander Schmidt,  the  report  of  New  York 
PIRG,  as  well  as  the  full  texts  of  the 
testimony  referred  to  and  an  excellent 
article  on  the  subject  by  Nancy  L.  Ross 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  18, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

May  28.  1974. 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Engman. 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  More  than  two  mil- 
lion Americans  now  use  hearing  aids.  It 
is  past  time  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  move  aggressively  and  with  dispatch 
to  right  the  many  wrongs  that  have  been 
done  to  the  hard-of-hearlng,  so  many  of 
whom  are  senior  citizens  with  so  few  re- 
sources to  protest. 

Government  agency  files  are  bulging  with 
correspondence  from  Americans  who  have 
been  badly  served  In  their  quest  for  better 
hearing.  Yet  too  little  has  been  done  by  the 
FTC  to  help  these  unfortunate  people. 

Simply  stated,  their  catalog  ol  complaints 
sadly  suggests  that  the  hearing-Impaired  of 
this  nation  receive  woefully  inadequate  care. 
They  are  treated  like  second  class  citizens  by 
state  and  federal  government  agencies  and 
by  too  many  private  hearing  aid  dealers  and 
salesmen  who  are  charged  with  helping  them 

Prom  the  multitude  of  frustrated  outpour- 
ings and  In  study  after  study,  several  major 
problems  stand  out.  Since  most  involve  acti- 
vities over  which  the  FTC  has  authority,  I 
call  them  to  your  personal  attention  In  the 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  act 
promptly  to  redress  legitimate  grievance.N 
through  its  rulemaking  powers. 
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A  most  frequent  concern  i 
Ing   practices    by   bearing   aid 
salesmen  In  what  amounts  to 
$150  million  retail  business 
about  600,000  new  aids  are  soU 
tices  by  some  Indelibly  and  ii 
the  repxitation  of  the  large 
ethical,    competent    and    co 
Reports  on  the  Industry  and 
hard-of-hearlng    are    rife    wit 
about  fast-talking  salesmen 
convince   the   unsuspecting    to 
when  one  is  not  needed,  or  to 
when  one  will  do.  Aids  are 
even  though  surgery  or  other 
ment  Is  called  for.  All  too  co 
is  a  failure  to  detect  serious 
function.    <To  Insure   that 
censure  of  hearing  aid  dealers 
slblUty  of  requiring  prior 
tions  for  aids  receive  proper 
tlon,  I  have  also  written  to 
Alexander  Schmidt  of  the  Fo^d 
Administration.  A  copy  is  att 

Case  after  case  of  hearing  ai( 
been     documented.     Past-talkl  ig 
prey   on   the  elderly — spinsters 
widows  and  widowers — happy  t 
tor  In  their  homes  and  apartmfn 
the  monotony  of  loneliness 
debted  to  their  glib  guests 
to  buy  an  aid  they  may  not 
cannot  aSord.   (Industry  sources 
that  of  the  more  than  two 
hearing  aids  In  this  country.  In 
percent  are  over  60  years  of  a 

Glmmlclty  advertising  pander  > 
vanity  with  promises  to  conceal 
restore  hearing  despite  the  user'; 
never  too  old  to  hear  better," 
ufacturer.  The  ads  are  mlsleadiiik 
cruel  at  worst.  The  fact  is  th^ 
hearing  aids  can   be  seen   by 
purchaser   should   be    made 
Moreover,  elderly  persons  should 
progressive  hearing  loss  and 
ness  cannot  be  reversed  by  a  he 
Hearing  aid  purchasers  often 
difficult  time  when  they  seek  to 
unethical  dealers  live  up  to  the!  • 
Many  elderly  persons  who  try 
aid  that  operates  Improperly  oi 
not  help  them  are  left  f 
lorn.  Some  cill  upon  their  children 
ance  In  enforcing  the  warranty 
concerned  son  or  daughter  who 
intransigent  dealer  face  to 
unable  to  right  a  wrong  done 
parent.  Consider  this  complaint 
trolt  woman  whose  aid  did  not 
whose  dealer  refused  to  refund 
payment:   "We,  the  elderly 
being  %'lctlms  of  money-mad 
hearing  aid  dealers,  who  8houl(  [ 
licenses  revoked  before  many 
seriously  hurt  and  hospitalized 
None  of  these  problems  can 
from  the  crucial  matter  of  cos  ; 
aid,  which  can  be  critically 
health   and   well-being  of  the 
paired.  Is  an  expensive  piece  of 
Consumers — In  particular  elderl;  ■ 
forced  to  live  on  meager  fixed 
literally  made  to  pay  through 
search   by   Consumers  Reports 
Ralph   Nader's   Retired 
Group    and    the    Public    Interekt 
Group  In  Michigan,  all  show  tha ; 
consumer  Is  more  than  twice 
price.  As  Consumer's  Reports 
1971.  "It  takes  some  agUlty  of 
Justify  a  retail  price  of  2',i  time  ; 
sal©  price."  The  rapidly  rising 
ciallzed   replacement   batteries 
aids,  and  their  exceedingly  Bhor; 
other  source  of  Irritation  for 
serving  of  PTC  attention. 

All  of  these  matters  cry  out 
action  by  the  Commission. 
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While  I  am  encouraged  by  several  antitrust 
suits  the  PTC  has  brought  against  some 
manufacturers  for  alleged  exclusive  dealing 
and  territorial  limitations  Imposed  on  their 
dealers,  they  have  not  yet  resulted  In  lower 
prices.  Yet  that  was  the  Intention. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  gratified  that  a 
number  of  advertising  complaints  have  been 
recently  proposed  by  the  Commission  against 
some  of  the  misleading  claims. 

But.  while  the  PTC  has  not  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  hearing-impaired,  nevertheless,  the 
Commission  s  actions  are  Uisuflicient  to  cor- 
rect what  has  surfaced  as  a  national  scandal 
and  what  Is  fast  becoming  a  national  dis- 
grace. 

It  Is  time  to  move  boldly  against  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  a  small  and 
relatively  powerless  group  of  Americans — 
many  of  whom  suffer  the  disadvantages  of 
Infirmity  and  Impoverishment. 

It  is  time  to  force  dealers  to  make  good 
on  their  guarantees  or  face  severe  federal 
penalties. 

It  Is  time  to  Investigate  thoroughly  and 
come  down  hard  on  the  pricing  structure  in 
the  hearing  aid  Industry  to  protect  our  hear- 
ing-impaired senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes 
from  being  gouged.  Unjustified  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  elderly  poor  Is  immoral. 

Other  protections  too  must  be  afforded 
hearing  aid  purchasers.  They  should  be  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  return  a  device  that 
doesn't  help  them.  I  would  personally  like 
to  see  a  45-day  money-back  requirement  im- 
posed. Further,  the  Commission  should  in- 
form the  hearing-impaired  through  readily 
available  agency  publications — and  require 
dealers  and  salesmen  to  affirmatively  Inform 
them — that  hearing  aids  canont  reverse  pro- 
gi-essive  hearing  loss.  Finally,  the  FTC  and 
FDA  Jointly  should  undertake  a  program  to 
explain  fully  and  emphasize  to  the  public 
the  need  for  competent  professional  medical 
assessment  of  hearing  problems. 

On  a  personal  note,  like  so  many  others, 
I  wear  a  bearing  aid.  Fortunately  I  have  not 
been  subjected  to  the  kind  of  shoddy  treat- 
ment others  have  endured.  But  one  should 
not  have  to  be  a  United  States  Senator  In 
order  to  receive  proper  care  for  hearing  loss. 
Kindly  provide  me  soon  with  a  report  on 
the  FTC's  progress  toward  the  goals  I  have 
listed,  as  well  as  any  other  action  the  Com- 
mission may  follow  to  restore  to  the  hearing- 
Impaired  their  dollars  and  their  dignity. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.   Percy, 

U.  S.  Senator. 

May  28,  1974. 
Hon.  Alexander  M.  Schmidt. 
Commissioner.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Schmidt:  A  serious  In- 
justice has  been  done  to  countless  Americans 
who  are  hard  of  hearing.  They  have  received 
Inadequate  and  often  Incompetent  care  at 
the  hands  of  too  many  hearing  aid  dealers 
and  salesmen  across  the  country  who  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

A  hearing  aid  can  be  critically  important 
to  the  health  afid  well-being  of  the  hearing- 
impaired.  Since  hearing  aids  are  by  defini- 
tion medical  devices,  which  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, I  am  writing  to  request  timely  action 
to  protect  those  who  suffer  from  hearing  loss. 

Most  hearing  aids  are  sold  through  fran- 
chised  dealerships.  There  are  about  15,000 
dealers  and  salesmen  nationwide,  selling  ap- 
proximately 600,000  aids  each  year.  They  are 
In  business  to  sell  as  many  hearing  aids  as 
the  demand  will  bear.  Too  many  are  neith- 
er professionally  qualified  nor  adequately 
equipped  to  diagnose  and  treat  acute  ear 
disorders.  Not  uncommonly,  hearing  aid  ven- 
dors open  their  doors  after  passing  an  indus- 
try-sponsored exam.  Preparation  for  the  test 


is  usually  nothing  more  than  a  20-Iesson 
home  study  program.  (A  tacit  recognition  of 
the  problem  here  is  the  policy  instituted  Just 
last  month  by  the  Zenith  Hearing  Instru- 
ment Corp.  which  is  probably  the  most  am- 
bitious dealer  education  and  training  pro- 
gram provided  by  any  such  company  in  the 
nation.  All  dealers  serving  Zenith's  own  re- 
tall  outlets  must  now  take  a  minimum  of  80 
hours  of  classroom  Instruction  to  better  equip 
them  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hear- 
ing loss.) 

Most  destructively,  the  customer  comes  to 
believe  that  the  hearing  tests  administered 
by  the  dealer  are  medically  diagnostic.  They 
are  not,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nor  are  they 
usually  adequate  to  ascertain  what  may  be 
the  underlying  medical  problem  which  is  the 
cause  of  hearing  loss. 

Most  hearing  aids  are  purchased  without 
either  an  audlologlcal  or  otologlcal  examina- 
tion. A  recent  survey  showed  only  one-fourth 
of  those  over  65  owning  hearing  aids  were 
checked  first  by  an  audlologlst.  Without  such 
professional  examination,  aids  are  often  im- 
properly fitted  or  incorrectly  prescribed.  Dis- 
comfort, Infection,  wasted  time  and  money 
result.  The  purported  cure  can  be  far  worse 
then  the  original  ailment. 

The  states  have  failed  miserably  to  protect 
the  hearing-impaired.  A  number  of  licensing 
boards  for  hearing  aid  dealers  are  literally 
packed  with  dealers.  It  is  too  much  to  ask 
such  regulators  to  discipline  their  fellow 
salesmen  or  to  come  up  with  standards  for 
medical  professionalism  which  they  them- 
selves probably  could  not  meet. 

This  dismal  situation,  critical  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  hearing-Impaired,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  There  are  more  than 
two  million  hearing  aid  users,  most  of  whom 
are  elderly,  poor,  and  Infirm.  Industry 
sources  inform  me  that  of  that  number,  as 
many  as  60  percent  are  over  60  years  of  age: 
moreover,  as  many  persons  over  60  years  as 
under  that  age  have  need  of  a  hearing  aid. 
The  FDA  can  and  should  protect  then 
against  such  paramedical  treatment  when 
professional  diagnosis  is  called  for.  The  FDA 
should  also  protect  them  against  quackery, 
which  is  all  too  rampant. 

Years  ago,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  provides  hearing  aids  for  more  than 
45,000  former  servicemen,  developed  a  system 
that  guarantees  proper  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. No  veteran  can  receive  benefits  for 
a  hearing  aid  untU  he  consults  competent 
medical  authorities — an  otologist  and,  or  an 
audlologlst.  VA  officials  tell  me  they  have 
virtually  no  complaints  about  needlessly 
prescribed,  unserviceable  or  lU-fltting  aids 
because  of  this  procedtire. 

The  FDA  should  follow  the  VA  example 
and  protect  the  rest  of  the  American  public 
which  is  hearlug-impalred.  It  should  require 
medical  prescriptions  for  hearings  aids,  Just 
as  such  is  now  required  for  prescription 
drugs. 

The  FDA  should  also  examine  state  hearing 
aid  licensing  regulations  with  a  view  toward 
creating  a  more  professional  cadre  of  hearing 
aid  dealers  throughout  the  nation.  Toward 
this  end,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  establishing  uniform  federal  stand- 
ards for  competence  to  be  administered  by 
state  licensing  boards,  or  to  recommending 
minimum  criteria  for  the  state  boards  to  use 
as  a  guide. 

I  have  also  wilt  ten  to  Chairman  Lewis 
Engman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concerning  aspects  of  this  problem  that  can 
be  best  redressed  through  that  agency's 
Jurisdiction.  A  copy  of  my  letter  is  attached. 
Kindly  advise  me  soon  of  agency  action 
within  FDA  In  these  areas  to  help  protect 
the  health  interests  of  the  hearing-impaired/ 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1973] 
Hearing   Aids:    Who   Is   Paying   for    What 
AND  Should  They? 
(By  Nancy  L.  Ross) 
The  old-fashioned  script  has  an  arthritic 
shake,  "Every  word  you  say  is  true,"  the  cor- 
respondence began.  "I  have  paid  over  $700 
to   two   of   the   outstanding   dealers,   and   I 
find  that  their  agents  will  tell  you  anything 
to  get  your  money.  After  they  get  It,  they 
care  no  more  about  your  success  with  it.  I've 
had  them  tell  me  things  that  I  found  out 
later  had  no  truth  at  all  ...  I  wanted  you 
to  know  I  am  all  for  your  Investigation." 

Tills  letter  from  a  retired  professor  In 
Florida  was  one  of  several  similar  ones  re- 
ceived by  Ralph  Nader  after  the  recent  re- 
lease of  a  group  report  titled  "Paying 
Through  the  Ear. "  The  study  constituted  an 
indictment  of  the  hearing  aid  industry.  Not 
only  did  the  group  accuse  the  industry  of 
Inadequate  services,  products  and  informa- 
tion. It  accused  dealers  of  recommending  aids 
to  people  who  do  not  need  them  and  falsely 
exaggerating  the  benefits  of  their  devices. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Hearing  and 
Hearing  Aids,  an  industry  organization,  im- 
mediately labeled  the  Nader  report  a  "fraud" 
and  called  Its  research  "amateurish."  James 
P.  Ince,  executive  secretary  of  the  Hearing 
Aid  Industry  Conference  (HAIC),  charged 
that  honest,  competent  dealers  had  been  en- 
trapped and  duped  by  Nader  researchers  who 
went  to  them  feigning  hearing  losses.  Ince 
challenged  the  group  to  conduct  "fair"  tests 
that  would  be  devised  and  monitored  jointly 
by  Industry,  •medical  and  consumer  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  other  reaction,  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA),  whose  in- 
activity was  criticized  by  the  Nader  group, 
voted  recently  at  its  annual  convention  to 
establish  a  consumer  education  program  for 
the  first  time  in  its  48-year  history.  It  will 
aim  at  making  the  public  more  aware  of  its 
member  audiologists. 

These  professionals  test  for  hearing  loss 
but  do  not  sell  devices  as  do  hearing  aid 
dealers.  A  few  audiologists  would  like  to.  but 
the  convention  voted  overwhelming  not  to 
dispense  aids.  Thus,  the  profit  motive  for 
recommending  aids  for  people  who  do  not 
need  them  in  theory  eliminated.  In  fact, 
dealers  claim  some  audiologists  get  kick- 
backs from  them  for  referrals,  says  the  re- 
port. 

Since  the  Nadar  group  attacked  the  high 
percentage  of  "lemon  aids,"  the  number  of 
defective  aids  Is  put  somewhere  between  10 
and  50  percent  by  qualified  testers,  one  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  chaired  by  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  has  speeded  up  action 
on  a  bill  to  require  premarket  clearance  of 
all  medical  devices,  including  hearing  aids. 
Meanwhile  another  Senate  subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  Is 
inching  toward  recommending  that  hearing 
aids  be  covered  by  Medicare.  At  the  same 
time  Is  not  expected  to  recommend  a  change 
In  the  status  quo  whereby  dealers  diagnose 
deafness  and  sell  aids  in  favor  of  a  system 
where  tests  would  have  to  be  made  by  an 
audlologlst  or  a  physician. 

One  reason  is  the  powerful  hearing  aid  hi- 
dustry  lobby.  For  example,  Kenneth  J.  Dahl- 
berg.  who  Is  president  of  Dahlberg  Electron- 
ics, the  fourth  largest  hearing  aid  manufac- 
turer, was  1972  GOP  Midwest  finance  chair- 
man and  contributed  $25,000  himself. 

Since  1954  his  firm  has  signed  three  con- 
sent orders  promising  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  not  to  engage  in  false  claims  and 
advertising.  A  1972  claim  of  restrictive  con- 
tracts is  still  pending.  Dahlberg  attempted 
to  have  Sen.  Robert  Dole  (R-Kans.),  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  chairman,  use  his 
influence  with  the  FTC,  but  Dole  declined, 
according  to  one  of  Dole's  aides. 
Even  prior  to  release  of  the  Nader  report 


the  hearing  aid  industry  hired  the  Washing- 
ton public  relations  firm  Hill  &  Knowlton  for 
$70,000  to  keep  its  image  sweet  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Thirty-eight  states  have  laws  licensing 
hearing  aid  dealers.  The  District  does  not  li- 
cense dealers.  One  state,  Minnesota,  pro- 
hibits dealers  from  selling  aids  without  a 
prescription  from  an  audlologlst  or  physician, 
although  adults  under  60  can  get  a  waiver  If 
they  desire. 

A  model  state  bill  drawn  up  by  the  Nader 
organization  was  circulated  to  tlie  governors 
and  attorneys-general  of  the  other  12  states. 
According  to  the  group;  Maryland,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  Iowa  and  Pennsylvania  are  now 
considering  introducing  the  bill.  Other  states 
are  being  urged  to  tighten  existing  laws. 

Coincidental  with  the  Nader  investigation 
Is  the  growth  of  cut-rate  hearing  aid  market- 
ing. Almost  all  hearing  aids  today  are  sold 
by  dealers  franchised  by  one  or  more  of  the 
major  manufacturers.  Dealer-sold  devices 
range  from  a  low  of  $195  (although  lesser- 
known  brands  sell  for  as  little  as  $33)  to  over 
$1,000  for  binaural  units  (an  aid  for  each 
ear).  The  average  retail  price  hovers  between 
$350  and  $400. 

Master  Plan  Services  (MPS),  which  began 
two  years  ago  in  Milwaukee  and  has  spread 
to  seven  other  cities  including  Washington, 
sells  famous-name  aids  at  prices  ranging 
from  $99  to  $199  plus  the  cost  of  preliminary 
testing  and  repairs.  MPS  can  offer  this  cut 
rate  because  it  neither  advertises  nor  has 
itinerant  salesmen  who  solicit  business  in  the 
field.  (Estimates  of  the  number  of  hearing 
aids  sold  in  the  home  range  between  38  and 
80  per  cent  of  all  dealer-sold  devices.) 

Thus  far  Master  Plan  Services  has  cornered 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  total  of 
600.000  aids  sold  each  year.  However,  at  least 
two  major  manufacturers,  Norelco  and  Oti- 
con.  tried  to  stop  selling  to  MPS  because  its 
cut-rate  sales  were  cutting  into  their  own 
dealers'  territory.  MPS  says  both  resumed 
supplying  it  after  MPS  threatened  legal  ac- 
tion. Neither  manufacturer  would  comment. 
Besides  Its  prices.  MPS's  advantage,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nader  report,  lies  in  its  re- 
fusal to  sell  devices  except  on  the  advice  of 
an  audlologlst  or  a  physician.  Its  greatest 
disadvantage,  according  to  dealers  associa- 
tions, lies  m  its  inability  to  reach  those  peo- 
ple who  may  benefit  from  a  hearing  aid  but 
who  are  reluctant  to  seek  help. 

Last  year  approximately  2.3  million  Amer- 
icans owned  hearing  aids.  Tlie  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  8.5  million  have 
some  deafness:  industry  puts  the  figure  at 
around  14.5  million. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
liard-of-hearlng  who  own  an  aid  and  those 
who  coiUd  benefit  from  a  device  but  have  not 
bought  one  can  be  attributed  to  many  fac- 
tors, the  most  Important  of  which  is  attitude. 
Some  elderly  people  are  too  senile  or  too  111 
to  wear  an  aid.  Some  are  vain  and  will  not 
admit  they  are  deaf  or  don't  like  having  their 
bodies  "wired  for  sound."  But  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  do  not  have  aids  believe 
that  deafness  Is  a  normal  part  of  growing 
old,  like  sagging  flesh.  They  would  no  more 
think  of  wearing  hearing  aids  than  having 
their  faces  lifted. 

It  was  to  help  this  not  inconsiderable  mi- 
nority, many  of  whom  are  elderly,  that  the 
Nader  report  was  conceived.  The  result,  in- 
dustry protests,  is  "destructive  of  innocent 
persons,  including  millions  of  hard-of-hear- 
lng Americans."  (Presumably  victims  also  In- 
clude Industry  people.) 

The  spokesmen  continue,  "(The  report) 
Is  100  per  cent  committed  to  the  negative  and 
thus  grossly  and  blatantly  misleading."  Peo- 
ple who  have  put  their  confidence  in  honest 
dealers,  they  say.  will  only  end  up  confused. 
Those  who  need  help  will  be  afraid  to  seek  it. 
The  chief  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Joint   Committee   on   Hearing   and   Hearing 


Aids  and  the  Nader  group  appears  to  be  a 
survey  of  13  Baltimore  dealers  conducted  by 
the  Retired  Professional  Action  Group 
(RPAG).  This  organization,  financed  by  Na- 
ders Public  Citizen  Inc.,  selected  eight  vol- 
unteers aged  68  to  82.  All  had  their  hearing 
tested  first  by  an  audlologlst  at  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Two  had  recognizable 
deafness.  Posing  as  potential  customers,  the 
eight  then  made  21  visits  to  dealers  to  com- 
pare results.  In  11  instances  the  finding 
differed. 

In  nine  Instances  (42  per  cent  of  the 
visits),  hearing  aids  were  recommended  by 
dealers  when  the  audiologists  had  recom- 
mended none.  Two  dealers  recommended  no 
aid  for  one  person  the  audlologlst  found 
deaf,  and  in  three  cases  dealers  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  need  for  a  device. 
In  a  prepared  statement  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee charged:  "The  dealers  had  no  way  of 
knowing  It  (the  project)  was  all  a  fake. 
When  a  pwrson  goes  to  a  dealer  complaining 
of  a  hearing  loss,  the  dealer  Is  obliged  to  help 
him.  That's  what  he's  there  for.  He  can't  be 
responsible  for  phony  tricks  like  this."  The 
inference  Is  that  if  the  dealers  had  known 
the  people  were  "plants"  their  resulting  rec- 
ommendations might  have  been  different. 

Moreover,  HAIC's  Ince  maintains  the  vol- 
unteers faked  a  hearing  loss  while  being 
tested  by  not  responding  to  sounds  they 
really  heard.  Elma  L.  Griesel,  the  project's 
coordinator,  insists  they  were  told  not  to  do 
so.  However,  the  tests  have  not  been  verified 
by  a  disinterested  third  party  capable  of 
spotting  any  obvious  cheating. 

Also,  since  the  volunteers  were  tested  by 
only  one  audlologlst,  the  study  does  not  al- 
low the  possibility  there  might  have  been 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  among 
audiologists  as  to  whether  an  aid  would 
help,  as  happened  among  the  dealers. 

Because  the  RPAG  survey  included  people 
with  normal  as  well  as  Imperfect  hearing,  it 
is  impossible  to  measvire  this  against  actual 
case  histories  of  deaf  people.  Still,  in  an 
effort  to  corroborate  the  Nader  group's  find- 
ing that  dealers  who  have  a  profit  motive 
recommend  far  more  aids  than  disinterested 
audiologists.  The  Washington  Post  asked  both 
sides  for  statistics. 

luce  replied  that  85  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  see  or  who  are  visited  by  a  dealer  are 
found  capable  of  being  helped  by  a  hearing 
aid.  (This  figure  is  adjusted  to  account  for 
the  people  who  go  to  a  dealer  with  a  pre- 
scription from  an  audlologlst  or  physician, 
already  decided  to  buy  an  aid.) 

Though  no  precise  statistics  exist  for  au- 
diologists, an  Informal  survey  of  seven  clinics 
across  the  country,  made  by  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  revealed 
that  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  people 
tested  can  be  helped  by  an  aid.  (This  figure 
Is  adjusted  to  account  for  those  who  go  to 
audiologists  with  hearing  losses  due  to  medi- 
cal reasons.) 

The  discrepancy  between  dealers  and  au- 
diologists shown  in  the  RPAG  project  and 
in  the  two  sides'  own  estimates  stems,  the 
Nader  report  concludes,  neither  from  dealer 
incompetence  In  testing  or  from  outright 
intent  to  sell  devices  where  not  needed. 

There  are  approximately  15.000  hearing  aid 
dealers  and  salesmen  In  the  United  States. 
Just  over  2,000  of  these  have  passed  an  in- 
dustry-administered test  upon  completion 
of  a  20-week  home  study  course.  Others  have 
only  on-the-job  training.  Ince  described 
hearing  aid  fitting  to  a  reporter  as  "two  bit 
work."  In  the  official  statement  he  said, 
"Those  who  believe  a  master's  degree  (which 
audiologists  have)  Is  required  to  flt  a  hear- 
ing aid  properly  are  brainwashed  or  confused 
and  should  speak  with  real  authorities,  such 
as  physicians  in  the  hearing  specialty," 

While  Nader  critics  question  the  validity 
of  some  dealer  tests  not  conducted  In  sound- 
proof rooms  (unlike  audiologists'  tests),  they 
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seem    more    coucerued     that 
trained  dealers  do  not  recogn 
of  seriotis  medical  problems  an 
lo  physicians.  Ince  replied,  "Th« 
(Of  disease)  are  simple  things 
learn  in   IS   minutes. 
tills  claim. 

Besides    incompetence,    the 
charges  dealers  with  exploitatioi 
IS  replete  with  examples  ot  older 
feel  they  have  been  bilked  out 
s.Tvings   by   hearing   aid  salesman 
spokesmen  denounce  these  "scarp 
overdramatization  of  exception 
that  makes  the  exception  appear 
universal  and  conventional." 

They  defend  the  Industry  by 
it  has  grown  steadily  for  40  yi 
creased  Its  volume  nearly  50  per 
past  five  years.  Critics  hold  th^t 
the  Increase  Is  due  to 
sales  (63  percent  of  all  sales), 
aids  are  pushed  much  the  same 
pushes  new  model  cars 

Repeat  sales,  industry   res 
satisfied  customers.  They  are   a 
by  Improved  models.  Much  of  t 
ment  has  been  In  mirUaturlzati 
manufacturers'  ads  claim,  "no 
the   ear."   This   Is   what   the 
manufacturers  say. 

Dealere  have  also  been  accuse< 
resenting  the  benefits  of  hearing 
by  telling  people  they  can 
hearing  again  or  should  acquire 
prevent  further  deterioration 
ment  Is  true. 

Ince  explains  away  some  users 
lion  with  their  ability  to  hear  < 
quarters   of   them   described 
very  or  somewhat  satisfied  In  a 
missioned  by  industry)  by 
exaggerated  expectations  or 
ing  the  dealer.  The  Federal 
slon  does  not   agree.  In   the 
10   major  hearing   aid   manu 
been  charged  with   15  counts 
misleading  advertising. 

The  hearing  aid   industry 
mary,  its  aggressive  sales  tactic; 
salesmen  in  the  field,  are  helpli  ig 
millions    of    handicapped    peopl 
doomed  to  a  world  of  silence. 

The  Nader  group  feels  more  s 
ulation  of  the  industry  to  cut 
native  and  cheaper  methods  of 
and  massive  consumer  education 
age   people   to   seek   help    would 
greater  service  for  the  hard-of 
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SlATEMSMT  OF  ROBEST  J.  RUBE  M 

"I  am  Just  aa  deaf  as  I  am  blind  . 
leme  of  deafness  are  deeper  and 
plex.  If  not  more  important,  th^n 
blindness.   Deafness   is  a  much 
fortune.  For  it  means  the  loes 
vital  stimulus — the  sound  of  the 
brings    language,    sets    thoughte 
keeps    us    in    the    intellectual 
men." 

These  words  were  written  by 
traordiuary    American    woman, 
Keller.  She   felt  that  by  far  hei 
fiiction   was   that   of  deafness 
many  ways,  a  very  unique  person 
of  her  uniqueness  was  that  she 
person    who    was   articulate 
the  nature  of  bearing  lose  causes 
viduals  so  afflicted  to  become  wl 
inarticulate.    The    psychological 
deficit  is  characteristic  of  people 
ing  loss.  The  great  misfoirtune  Is 
^^th  bearing  loes  have  had  few 

Today  In  the  United  States. 
Health,    Education    and    Welfare 
there  are  approximately  2.228,000 
years  and  over,  with  significant 
This  Is  approximately  13%  of 
tloD  65  and  over.  This  Is  a  very 
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estimate.  The  actual  figure  may  well  be  In 
excess  of  5,000,000  aflTected  individuals.'  The 
hearing  losses  result  from  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent diseases.  Most  of  these  diseases  can- 
not be  cured  or  treated  by  medical  or  surgical 
means.  Many  of  them  are  progressive  in  na- 
ture. 

The  hearing  loss  found  in  elderly  indi- 
viduals usually  has  two  components.  There 
is  a  loss  of  sensitivity.  This  may  be  com- 
pared to  turning  down  the  volume  on  the 
radio.  The  individual  needs  to  have  the  vol- 
ume of  sound  increased  in  order  to  hear.  The 
second  component  might  t)e  most  easilly  de- 
scribed as  distortion.  Using  our  analogy  of 
the  radio  it  would  be  as  if  the  tubes  and 
transistors  were  not  working  properly  and 
the  sound  which  came  from  the  speaker  was 
unintelligible. 

At  least  lZ'"r  of  elderly  Americans  are  af- 
flicted with  a  combination  of  both  these 
types  of  hearing  loss.  Such  hearing  losses 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  ability 
of  a  person  to  earn  a  living,  to  carry  out  the 
activities  of  daily  life,  and  to  enjoy  the  so- 
cial hitercourse  of  family  and  friends.  It  is 
perhaps  more  correct  to  speak  of  statistics 
in  large  numbers,  but  I  am  a  clinician  and 
I  deal  with  individual  patients.  I  feel  that 
the  brief  stories  of  two  of  my  patients  might 
best  illustrate  a  few  of  the  problems  of  hear- 
ing loss  In  the  elderly.  The  first  is  a  gentle- 
man in  his  sixties  who  owns  a  small  truck. 
He  earns  his  living  by  trucking  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  wholesale  market  to  a 
number  of  local  merchants.  He  is  totally 
deaf  In  one  ear  and  has  a  severe  hearing  loss 
in  his  other  ear.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  improve  the  hearing  in  his  one  remaining 
ear.  he  can  no  longer  drive  his  truck  safely 
or  hear  the  purchase  orders  given  to  him,  and 
he  will  be  forced  to  stop  working. 

The  other  Is  a  grandmother  in  her  seven- 
ties, in  excellent  health.  She  has  suffered 
from  a  gradual  hearing  loss  for  the  past  15 
to  20  years.  Now  she  has  became  v^'ithd^awn 
from  her  children  and  her  grandchildren.  She 
Is  afraid  to  go  out  shopping  or  walk  In  the 
streets  because  she  cannot  hear  the  traffic. 
Her  life  has  become  Isolated  and  lonely.  Her 
lack  of  responsiveness  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, been  incorrectly  Interpreted  by  her 
family  and  friends  as  a  lack  of  Interest  of 
senility.  In  reality,  she  does  not  hear  and 
is  afraid  of  her  progressively  silent  world. 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  elderly  Americans  who  are  af- 
flicted with  hearing  loss.  Many,  if  not  most 
of  these  Individuals,  may  be  helped  to  hear 
better  and  to  Improve  their  ability  to  com- 
municate at  a  level  which  is  socially  and 
psychologically  acceptable. 

The  optimal  way  in  which  this  rehabilita- 
tion of  hearing  Is  carried  out  has  been  well 
worked  out  In  this  and  other  countries.  The 
individual  with  a  hearing  loss  Is  first  seen 
by  a  physician  with  special  training  and 
knowledge  concerning  hearing.  In  this  coun- 
try the  physician  would  be  an  otorhlnolaryn- 
gologlst.  A  medical  history  is  taken,  a  physi- 
cal examination  is  performed,  and  a  hearing 
test  is  obtained.  The  latter  shotild  be  per- 
formed by  an  Individual  who  has  special 
training  in  doing  bearing  tests.  There  are 
many  serious  diseases  which  can  result  in 
hearing  loss.  It  Is  extremely  important  that 
the  individual  be  properly  examined,  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  medically  treatable  causes 
of  the  hearing  loss  or  that  there  are  no  un- 
derlying life  threatening  diseases  which  may 
manifest   themselves   with   hearing   loss. 

After  the  initial  examinations  are  {>er- 
formed,  the  patient  should  undergo  a  series 
of  testa  which  are  called  hearing  aid  evalua- 
tions. This  la  best  done  by  a  person  with 
special  training  In  audlology  and  aural  re- 
habllltatlaon.  These  individuals  usually  have 
masters  degrees  and,  in  some  cases,  doc- 
torate degrees.  They  are  called  audlologlsts. 
Ttie   audiologist   wUl   evaluate    the    t>-pe   of 


hearing  loss  the  patient  has  and  will  then 
empirically  test  the  effects  of  several  types 
of  hearing  aids.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  de- 
termine which  tj-pe  of  hearing  aid  will  be 
best  for  a  given  patient  without  undertaking 
a  moderately  extensive  trial  and  error  pro- 
cedure. The  audiologist  has  the  ability  of 
selecting  hearing  aids  made  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  different  manufacturers.  After  a  hear- 
ing aid  has  been  selected  in  a  test  situation, 
it  must  be  tried  in  the  real  life  environment 
of  the  patient.  Occasionally  an  aid  diflerent 
than  the  one  selected  in  the  test  situation 
wUl  be  needed.  The  audiologist  will  select  the 
aid  and  tell  the  patient  what  make  the  model 
he  or  she  will  need.  The  audiologist  will  tell 
the  patient  at  which  stores  this  aid  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  our  practice  to  recommend 
that  the  patient  rent  an  aid  for  about  a 
month  to  see  if  the  aid  will  function  well 
in  the  patient's  world. 

Many  patients  will  also  need  special  help 
in  learning  how  to  use  the  aid,  how  to  listen 
with  the  aid,  and  some  will  also  need  to  be 
taught  other  communicative  skills,  such  as 
lip  reading,  which  must  be  mastered  in  order 
for  the  patient  to  develop  his  or  her  best 
communicative  potential.  The  patients  must 
be  followed  to  monitor  the  hearing  loss.  If 
the  loss  progresses  another  aid  may  be 
needed.  Other  medical  problems  associated 
with  the  hearing  loss,  such  as,  ear  Infections 
from  the  hearing  aid  molds,  may  develop. 

Through  these  means,  many  of  the  elderly 
with  hearing  impairments  can  be  signifi- 
cantly helped.  However,  in  the  United  States 
today,  very  few  of  our  elderly  citizens  can 
obtain  even  the  barest  essentials  of  this 
type  of  care.  Only  21  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion over  age  65  with  binaiwal  hearing  im- 
pairment have  a  hearing  aid.'  The  major 
difficulty  to  be  found  is  m  the  method  and 
cost  of  distribution  of  the  hearing  aid.  A 
hearing  aid  Is  an  electromechanical  device 
which  can  amplify  sound  and,  in  some  Di- 
stances, selectively  amplify  the  sound.  The 
hearing  aid  is  a  small,  fundamentally  inex- 
pensive device,  similar  to  a  transistor  radio, 
which  can  in  part  compensate  for  the  volume 
and  distortion  problems  which  many  of  the 
hearing  impaired  have. 

The  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  citizens 
obtaining  a  proper  hearing  aid  is  the  ex- 
cessively high  retail  cost.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing hearing  aids  is  about  $15  to  $35 
apiece.  These  hearing  aids  will  retail  for 
from  S200  to  $600  apiece.  This  excessive  mark- 
up Is  mainly  due  to  the  method  of  retail 
distribution.  Most  hearing  aids  are  sold 
through  franchlsed  dealerships.  All  of  the 
hearing  aids  can  be  sold,  and  many  are  sold, 
without  the  citizen  seeing  a  physician  or  hav- 
ing a  proper  audlological  examination.  Only 
25  percent  of  the  population  over  66  with 
hearing  aids  were  examined  by  a  medical 
specialist.^  A  person  may  walk  into  a  hearhig 
aid  dealer's  store  and  be  given  a  hearing 
aid.  Many  of  these  stores  carry  only  the 
hearing  aids  of  one  manufactxirer.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  store  has,  at  best,  a  very  lim- 
ited selection  of  aids  which  he  can  give  to 
his  customer.  The  aids  can  be,  and  are,  fitted 
without  the  benefit  of  any  medical  examina- 
tion and  many  times  without  sufficient  au- 
dlological examination.  Only  28',4  of  the 
population  over  65  with  a  bearing  aid  had 
an  audlometrlc  examination.'  There  Is  usu- 
ally no  attempt  at  any  special  aural  hablliu- 
tlon  or  any  attempt  to  teach  other  communi- 
cation skills,  such  as  lip  reading.  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  statistics  show  that 
only  1  ■;;  of  citizens  45  and  over  had  any 
specialized  hearing  or  speech  comprehension 
training.' 

All  year  long  I  see  patients  who  have  been 
fitted  with  bearing  aids,  havUig  first  gone 
to  a  hearing  aid  store.  Many  of  the  aids  that 
have  been  fitted  are  Inapproplrate  to  the 
hearing  problem.  Not  Infrequently  I  will  en- 
counter a  case  like  Mr.  L.  Mr.  L  is  a  gentle- 
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man  In  his  seventies  who  noted  progressive 
hearing  lo-ss.  He  went  to  a  hearing  aid  store 
and  was  fitted  with  an  aid.  After  some  years 
his  hearing  became  worse  and  he  noticed 
some  pain  and  discharge  from  his  ear.  He 
was  then  seen  by  our  physicians  and  was 
found  to  have  an  inoperable  cancer  of  the 
car.  He  is  now  undergoing  palliative  x-ray 
therapy.  If  he  had  Initially  gone  to  a  physi- 
cian for  his  hearing  problem  and  had  been 
followed  up  by  a  physician,  the  cancer  might 
have  been  recognized  and  treated  in  time! 
He  will  now  die  an  extremely  painful  and 
debilitating  death  as  tne  cancer  Invades  his 
skull,  brain,  sinuses  and  throat.  I  feel  it  Is 
self  evident  that  an  individual  should  have  a 
competent  medical  examination  and  an 
audlological  examination  before  a  hearing 
aid  is  even  considered. 

Many  of  our  elderly  citizens  cannot  afford 
$200  to  $600  for  a  hearing  aid.  The  price  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture. This  is  primarily  due  to  the  type  of 
organization  employed  for  the  distribution  of 
the  hearing  aid.  Most  hearing  aid  stores  are 
relatively  small  and  do  a  low  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  overhead  is  quite  high  as  the  shop- 
keeper must  add  the  cost  of  his  rent,  insur- 
ance and  a  profit  for  himself  to  the  price  of 
each  hearing  aid  he  sells.  In  the  few  in- 
stances when  profit  making  cooperatives  have 
been  established  or  when  large  retail  com- 
panies have  undertaken  the  sale  of  hearing 
Rids,  there  has  been  a  significant  dfop  in  the 
retail  price  of  the  aid. 

Another  problem  resulting  from  distribu- 
tion of  the  aid  tlirovigh  the  hearing  aid  deal- 
er's store  Is  the  total  lack  of  any  medical  or 
technical  control.  The  proprietor  of  the  store 
usually  has  no  special  electronic  nor  audio- 
logical  training  and  certainly  has  no  medical 
skills.  They  are  in  busness  to  sell  hearing 
aids.  There  are  a  few  dealers  who  are  quite 
ethical  but  they  cannot  medically  evaluate 
a  patient. 

Most  hearing  aids  come  with  a  set  of 
specifications  as  to  how  the  hearing  aid 
will  function.  When  a  group  of  hearing  aids 
are  tested,  many  of  them  fall  far  short  of 
expected  performance.  Most  dealers  have  no 
way  in  which  they  can  accurately  test  the 
functioning  of  the  hearing  aid.  Thus,  many 
of  the  Bids  which  are  sold  are  not  doing 
what  they  should  do.  Even  the  citizen  who 
can  afford  the  aid,  who  has  no  serious  medi- 
cal problem  and  does  not  need  special  habll- 
itatlve  therapy,  may  not  be  helped  if  the 
aid  which  is  purchased  is  defective. 

Hearing  impairment  is  at  least  as  signif- 
icant as  visual  Impairment.  The  hearing 
Impaired  citizens  in  our  country  are  not 
given  the  same  benefits  as  those  with  visual 
Impairment.  They  may  In  a  way  be  consid- 
ered the  silent  constituency  of  the  elderly 
who  are  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
federal  government,  in  that  they  do  not 
receive  the  same  consideration  for  their  dis- 
ability as  those  with  visual  Impairment.  The 
most  glaring  example  of  this  Is  to  be  found 
in  our  federal  Income  tax  law.  A  legally 
blind  person  is  entitled  to  an  extra  deduc- 
tion. The  deaf  person,  who  may  have  a 
much  more  significant  but  less  visible  Im- 
pairment, is  entitled  to  no  such  deduction. 
The  two  patients  mentioned  earlier  both 
had  the  means  to  purchase  a  hearing  aid. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  man  has  been  able 
to  continue  work;  the  grandmother  has  been 
able  to  relate  to  her  family  and  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  her  children  and  grandchildren. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  2,226,000  Americans 
over  65  with  sigolflcant  hearing  Impairment 
are  not  so  fortunate.  They  either  do  not 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  aid,  they  ar» 
given  an  improper  aid,  or  like  our  unfor- 
tunate patlant.  Mr.  L,  wlU  have  an  un- 
diagnosed medical  problem  which  wlU  lead 
to  hia  unnecessary  death. 
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Is  Anybody  Listfvint..' 

Eijiht  million  Americans  today  suffer  from 
some  degree  and  type  of  hearing  loss.  A  1962 
Public  Health  Service  Survey  reported  that 
hearing  loss  affects  more  Americans  than 
any  other  chronic  condition — persons  aged 
65  and  over  are  most  often  affected.  Minimum 
annual  direct  costs  to  educate,  manage  and 
compensate  the  hearing  impaired  are  esti- 
mated at  $410  million,  according  to  a  1970 
Public  Health  Service  report.  Procuring  and 
malntainUig  hearing  aids  accounted  for  $132 
niilllon  of  that  total. 

The  Retired  Professional  Action  Group 
(RPAG),  an  organization  funded  by  Public 
Citizen,  Inc.,  has  just  completed  a  15  month 
study  of  the  hearing  aid  Industry.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  findhigs  of  that  study  is  con- 
tained in  their  report  which  will  be  released 
this  week.  During  the  course  of  the  study, 
RPAG  staff  associates  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  volunteers  in  four  states  had  contacts 
with  more  than  1000  persons — hard  of  hear- 
ing Individuals,  their  families,  medical  ear 
specialists,  audlologlsts,  hearing  aid  dealers, 
manufacturers,  and  workers  with  the  deaf 
and  hard  of  hearing.  RPAG  also  contacted 
more  than  200  state,  local,  and  federal  offices 
of  Medicaid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
state  offices  of  the  attorney  general,  consumer 
groups  and  agencies,  and  hearing  aid  dealer 
licensing  boards. 

Based  on  this  extensive  research,  RPAG 
concludes  that  the  hearing  aid  Industry 
has  failed  to  adequately  furnish  quality 
services,  products,  and  information;  that 
most  older  people  have  to  depend  entirely 
on  commercial  establishments  for  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  hearing  loss;  and 
that  neither  government  agencies  nor  health 
professionals  have  yet  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem. 
RPAG  f lusher  concluded  that: 

(1)  The  high  profit,  low  sales  volume  hear- 
ing aid  Industry  uses  many  of  the  business 
community's  worst  practices  to  sell  hearing 
aids — practices  totally  unacceptable  for  any 
Industry — let  alone  the  health  care  Indus- 
try. 

(2)  Government  agencies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Administration,  either 
place  the  problems  related  to  hearing  im- 
pairment at  the  bottom  of  their  priority  list 
or  show  lackadaisical  interest  and  flaccid 
performance  In  protecting  the  hearing  im- 
paired. 

(3)  College  and  university  programs  have 
promoted  speech  therapy  at  the  expense  of 
hearing  therapy.  They  have  faUed  to  train 
and  to  motivate  students  of  audlology  toward 
providing  services  for  older  people  and 
toward  advocacy  activities  for  the  hearing 
impaired. 

(4)  Most  medical  students  graduate  with 
minimal  ti-aitUng  and  little  knowledge  of 
hearing  impairment  or  possibilities  for  Its 
correction. 

Each  year  many  Americans  withdraw  from 
normal  social  interaction  with  others  be- 
cause of  hearing  disabilities.  Many  who  be- 
come virtual  recltises  appear  normal  to  the 
castial  observer.  Forced  into  life  patterns 
completely  alien  to  their  previous  behavior, 
th«  hard  of  hearing  often  become  "human 
Islands"  to  avoid  frustrating  Ineffectual  com- 
munication with  others. 


Our  society  tends  to  put  aside  older  people 
and  to  consider  health  problems  associated 
with  aging  as  low  priority  or  unimportant. 
Hearing  loss  is  generally  considered  a  problem 
associated  with  growing  old.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  medical  and  clini- 
cal audlological  resources  and  a  dearth  of 
public  advocacy,  the  hearing  impaired  have 
been  virtually  handed  over  to  a  profit-moti- 
vated Industry — the  heaiing  aid  industry — 
for  care.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  adults 
bought  a  hearing  aid  in  1972  after  i-eceivlng 
medical  and  or  professional  advice.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  proportion — 70  percent- 
based  their  selection  on  advice  from  a  hear- 
ing  aid  dealer  or  salesman  with  a  vested 
interest  in  selling  the  most  exj^ensive  aid  the 
market  will  bear. 

Unaware  of  professional  health  resources 
for  detection  and  management  of  hearing 
loss,  many  people  with  impaired  hearing 
gravitate  directly  to  hearing  aid  dealers.  Yet 
one  of  two  other  resources — otolaryngolo- 
gists or  audlologlsts — should  be  contacted  by 
the  hearing  impaired  before  thev  consider 
buying  a  hearing  aid. 

Otolaryngologists  are  medical  doctors  wha 
specialize  in  treating  the  ear,  nose  and  throai 
(Otologists  specialize  in  the  ear  only).  The.se 
specialists  are  usually  located  In  large  metro- 
politan areas.  They  cluster  In  university  hos- 
pitals or  In  private  clinics  that  have  the 
equipment  necessary  to  diagnose  and  treat 
medical  clauses  of  hearing  loss.  They  arc 
usually  staffed  and  equipped  to  conduct  es- 
sential audlometrlc  evaluations. 

Also  in  the  field  of  hearing  health  care  are 
clinical  audlologlsts  who  are  university- 
trained  in  special  graduate  level  prograins 
accredited  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Association.  They  can  perform  audlome- 
trlc evaluations,  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  hearing  loss  and  its  effect  on  speech, 
make  recommendations  for  the  appropriate 
hearing  aid.  and  provide  aural  rehabilitation 
services.  Most  audlologlsts  work  In  hearing 
and  speech  clinics  associated  with  hospitals, 
universities  or  other  educational  nonprofit 
institutions. 

Yet  with  but  few  exceptions,  most  of  these 
professionals  have  failed  to  use  their  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  to  become  visible  advo- 
cates for  those  they  are  trained  to  serve. 
They  have  failed  to  speak  out  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hearing  impaired. 

They  have  failed  to  exert  sufficient  effort 
either  to  train  assistants  to  provide  viable 
non-commercial  hearing  health  services  or 
to  develop  a  high-quality  economical  hear- 
ing health  care  system. 

As  a  resiUt  of  aU  these  problems,  most 
hard  of  hearing  consumers  literallv  fend  for 
themselves  in  a  marketplace  which  too  often 
runs  cotuater  to  their  interests.  In  an  effort 
to  depict  what  can  happen  to  consumers, 
RPAG  conducted  its  own  field  Investigation 
of  hearing  aid  dealer  practices. 

CONSUMEE    action:    the   BALTIMORE    STTTDT 

In  order  to  obtain  first  hand  Information 
about  the  practices  of  hearing  aid  dealers, 
RPAG  recruited  8  volunteers  to  participate 
in  a  consumer  study  in  Baltimore.  Maryland 
The  volunteers  Included  6  women  and  2 
men,  whose  ages  ranged  from  68  to  82. 

The  Baltimore  study  was  not  designed  to 
use  scientific  methodology  with  highly 
trained  researchers  In  controlled  settings. 
However,  It  was  designed  so  that  it  could 
be  duplicated  easily  by  other  consumer 
groups  and  the  results  compared.  Tlie  pur- 
pose was  to  depict  what  can  happen  dally 
to  ordinary  consumers  when  they  rely  on 
hearing  aid  dealers  who  are  primarily  profit- 
motivated  and  secondarUy  providers  of 
service. 

Personnel  and  Methods 
In  a  general  briefing,  each  volunteer  was 
instructed  not  to  fake  a  hearing  loss  and  not 
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to  use  a  fictitious  name.  They 
that  hearing  loss  is  common 
sous  and  that  hearing  aid  d 
particularly  to  attract  older 
advantage  of  free  hearing  aid 
tlie  volunteers  had  already  hac 
experience  of  being  tested  by 
dealer.  Each  person  expres-sed 
to    approach    local    dealers — aa 
consiuners  do  each  day — to  flu 
the  dealers  would  find  that  .. 
ing  loss  and  to  determine  w 
wotild  recommend. 

After   the   briefing,    the  8   v( 
their  hearing  evaluated  under 
ditlons   at   the   Hearing  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
rector    of    the    Speech    and 
was  aware  that   these   Indl 
volved  in  a  consumer  study.) 

The  volunteers  were  then  ad 
Baltimore  dealerships  which 
chosen  at  random  by  RPAG  f 
telephone  directory.  They  were  i 
of  questions  they  were  to  ask  tL 
were  instructed  to  report^^n  t 
extent  of  tests  they  were  given 
uations  in  which  they  felt  pres 
a  hearing  aid. 

At  the  end  of  the  study.  13  di 
had  been  visited.  Each  voluntee  • 
at  least  two  offices;   eleven 
visited  by  more  than  one  voUi 
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RESULTS 

( 1 »  Comparison  of  Test.<;  of 
Dealers  and  Clinical  Audiologis 
One  of  the  major  purposes  of  t 
to  compare  hearing  aid  dealer 
and  recommendations  with 
clinical  audiologists. 

Tests  given   by  atidiologi.«ts 
Hopkins   clinic   revealed    that 
older  persons  tested  had  absoli 
hearing;  however,  in  only  two  r 
hearing  loss  considered  signific 
use  of  a  hearing  aid  recommende  1 
Individuals  were  advised  to  obta 
nation  by  a  medical  ear  speciall 
hearing  evaluation  at  the  clinic. 
Cumulatively,  the  8  volunteers 
by  the  13  dealers  a  total  of  21 
were  ii  instances  of  dlsagreem^.. 
findings  of  the  clinical  audiolog  st 

In  nine  instances,  or  42  percen  t 
its,  hearing  aids  were  recommi 
ers  when  the  audiologists  had  . 
none.  In  the  course  of  the  visit.s. 
were  recommended  for  4  of  the  6 
for  whom  no  aids  had  been  i 
the  audiologists. 

Two  dealers  recommended  no 
for  one  volunteer  for  whom  the 
found  that  an  aid  was  needed. 

In  the  case  of  only  one  volun 
dealers  visited  agree  with  the  fin 
audlologist.  (An  aid  was  needed 
There  were  three  cases  In  w 
differed  among  themselves  as  to 
a  hearing  aid. 

(2)   Physician  Involvement 
RPAG  wanted  to  know  whether 
dealers  suggest  that  a  consumer  , 
cian  before  taking  a  hearing  test 
whether  a  consumer  who  is  found 
to  need  a  hearing  aid   is  adv.„ 
physician    before    purchasing    an 
question  goes  to  the  hert  of  any 
signed   to   protect   and   assist 
auditory  disabilities. 

Not  all  volunteers  made  „, 
dealers,  but  all  dealers  called 
It  was  not  necessary  to  see  a 
to  the  visit  to  the  dealer. 

In  connection  with  each  office 
dealer  said  that  the  volunteer 

ing  aid,  the  volunteer  was 

"Do  you  think  I  should  see  a 
ear  or  hearing  specialist  before  I 
the  13  cases  In  which  a  hearing 
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the  clinic),  there  was  only  one  positive  rec- 
ommendation that  the  volunteer  see  a  phy- 
sician. That  was  for  removal  of  wax  which 
the  dealer  found  In  the  volunteer's  ear.  An- 
other dealer  told  the  same  vohuiteer  she 
should  either  get  a  hearing  aid  Immediately 
or  see  a  doctor,  whom  he  recommended, 
about  an  operation.  Three  other  dealers  told 
her  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  a  doctor  be- 
fore purchasing. 

In  addition,  without  testing,  a  dealer  ad- 
vised one  volunteer  to  consult  with  a  doc- 
tor becatise  she  complained  of  ringing  in  her 
ears.  Another  dealer  told  a  volunteer  to  see 
a  doctor  if  she  did  not  want  '^o  be  tested  at 
home — that  tests  were  not  ordinarily  given  'u 
the  office. 

By  comparison,  audiologists  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Center   found    that   medical    examina- 
tions were  needed  in  the  cases  of  four  volun- 
teers (two  for  whom  hearing  aids  were  rec- 
ommended).   The    study    showed    disagree- 
ment  by  the  dealers  with   the  audiologists 
regarding  two   of   the   four   volunteers,   and 
disagreement  among  the  dealers  themselves. 
(3»  Sound  Proof  Testing  Facilities 
RPAG  wanted   to   know  whether  hearing 
aid  dealers  test  in   a  sound  proof  environ- 
ment,   such    as    provided    in    audlological 
clinics.  None  of  the  volunteers  were  so  tested. 
The   dealers   gave   various   explanations    for 
this:  One  said  that  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference (even  though  at  the  time  of  testing 
the  window  was  open  and  fire  engines  kept 
racing  by).  Two  dealers  stated  that  the  ear- 
phones were  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  noise. 
Another  dealer  admitted  that  the  room  was 
supposed   to   be   sound   proof  but   was   not. 
Another  claimed  that  sound  proof  rooms  are 
not   places   where   one's   ears    are    normally 
tested.  Four  dealers  offered  the  opinion  that 
testing  in  a  sound  proof  room  is  not  neces- 
sary becau.se  people  do  not  live  in  a  sound 
proof  world  or  wear  hearing  aids  in  a  sound 
proof  room,  therefore  they  suggested  that  it 
is  better  to  test  under  normal  conditions  or 
home  surroundings. 

This  last  explanation  is  deceptive  even 
though  it  sounds  entirely  reasonable.  It  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  dealers  hearing  test 
results  are  marked  on  a  graph  (audiogram) 
which  is  based  on  norms  obtained  in  a  sound 
proof  environment.  There  can  be  no  accurate 
comparison  between  the  dealer's  test  results 
and  the  norms  unless  the  testing  is  done 
under  conditions  the  same  as  those  under 
which  the  graph  was  produced.  The  graph  of 
a  person  with  normal  hearing  would  show 
below  normal  if  tested  under  noisy  condi- 
tions. And  the  graph  of  a  person  with  a 
hearing  loss  would  appear  to  be  much  worse 
than  the  actual  loss. 

The  Importance  of  testing  in  a  sound  proof 
environment  is  further  clarified  In  a  publi- 
cation by  Wallenfels  and  Thomas,  Hearing 
Aids  for  Nerve  Deafness,  wherein  tl.e  authors 
state: 

"We  favor  the  use  of  a  separate  sound 
treated  room  or  booth  for  all  hearing  tests. 
This  has  ijecome  standard  procedure 
throughout  the  world.  Only  by  excluding  all 
sounds  which  may  be  disturbing  can  we  be 
sure  our  test  result  is  correct,  that  it  can  be 
repeated,  and  that  it  can  give  us  a  valid 
comparison. 

".  .  .  Talking  about  hearing  in  a  normal 
at-home  environment  with  a  hearing  aid  is 
ru.shlng  things.  We  are  still  occupied  with 
gathering  all  the  basic  facts.  In  cases  of 
nerve  deafness,  hearing  may  still  be  good  in 
some  sound  regions  and  defective  in  others. 
Speech  understanding  can  be  excellent  in 
one  ear  while  the  other  distorts  hopelessly. 
Extraneous  sounds,  especially  noises,  can 
mask  out  or  cover  up  valuable  Information. 
The  more  we  find  out  during  these  various 
tests  and  the  more  certain  we  are  of  their 
accuracy,  the  more  we  will  be  able  to  help 
later  on.  To  use  a  special  sound  treated  room 
to  conduct  these  tests  is  one  form  of  insur- 
ance against  possible  errors." 


Of  course,  hearing  aids  should  be  fitted  and 
tried  in  various  types  of  listening  conditions 
before  the  sale  is  actually  made,  but  the 
testing  itself  should  be  in  controlled  listen- 
ing environments.  Therefore,  the  failure  of 
any  dealer  to  test  m  a  soimd  proof  environ- 
ment is,  on  its  face,  an  indictment  of  dealer 
practices. 

(4)  Types  of  Tests  Performed  by  Dealers 
Aside  from  the  matter  of  testing  in  a 
.■=.ound  proof  environment,  RPAG  wanted  to 
know  how  the  range  of  tests  offered  by  the 
dealers  compared  with  that  of  the  audiol- 
ogists. At  the  Johns  Hopkins  clinic,  each 
volunteer  was  given  a  comprehensive  hear- 
ing evaluation  which  included  air  conduc- 
tion testing,  pure  tone  testing,  bone  con- 
duction testing,  speech  reception  threshold 
testing,  and  speech  discrimination  testing. 
(Tests  explained  in  Consumer  Guide.) 

In  contrast,  it  was  found  that  the  test- 
ing done  by  nil  dealers  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  air  conduction  testing  and  pure 
tone  tcoting.  One  dealer  did  not  even  do 
pure  toiie  testing.  Instead,  he  asked  the  vol- 
unteer to  repeat  some  words  presented  to 
each  ear  through  a  stethcscope-like  Instru- 
ment, and  declared  that  he  needed  a  hear- 
ing aid  becau."^e  there  was  a  forty  percent 
less  in  the  right  ear  and  a  thirty  percent  loss 
in  the  left  ear.  (This  dealer's  findings  dif- 
fered from  the  audlologist  at  the  clinic  and 
from  two  other  dealers — all  of  whom  found 
that  the  volunteer  did  not  need  a  hearing 
a'fl.t 

The  testing  done  by  all  of  the  dealers  in- 
volved in  this  study  was  inadequate  to  meas- 
ure heariiig  loss  and  to  recommend  hearing 
aids.  No  dealer  administered  bone  conduction 
testing  or  .speech  reception  threshold  testing, 
or  .speech  discrimination  testing.  Some  in- 
excu.sable  confiicts  resulted.  One  volunteer 
was  told  by  three  dealers  that  hearing  loss 
was  greater  in  the  left  ear  than  in  the  right, 
while  another  dealer  said  that  the  loss  was 
worse  hi  the  left  ear  on  lower  frequencies 
but  worse  in  the  right  ear  on  higher  fre- 
quencies. (The  test  results  of  a  fifth  dealer 
and  the  clinic  both  Indicated  that  this  vol- 
unteer needed  no  hearing  aid.) 

A  dealer  told  another  volunteer  that  she 
liad  a  thirty  percent  loss  in  high  tones; 
another  dealer  said  the  volunteer  had  a  mild 
loss  in  the  right  ear  and  a  moderate  loss 
ill  the  left:  and  a  third  dealer  said  the  same 
volunteer  had  a  forty-seven  percent  loss  In 
the  right  ear  and  a  sixty  percent  loss  In  the 
left.  With  the.se  conflicting  results,  any  con- 
.snmer  would  be  greatly  puzzled  as  to  which 
dealer  to  believe. 

(5)  Product  Differentiation 
The    volunteers    were    Instructed    to    ask 
specific  questions  about  brands,  prices,  serv- 
icing, useful  life,  and  reasons  for  high  costs 
of  hearing  aids. 

About  half  of  the  dealers  restricted  their 
sales  to  only  one  brand  of  hearing  aid.  High 
costs  were  attributed  variously  to  compara- 
tively small  demand;  the  need  for  special 
fitting  and  service;  the  general  Increase  of 
expenses;  and  the  delicate  nature  of  parts 
and  instruments.  The  volunteers  obtained 
price  quotations  which  are  hard  to  reconcile. 
One  thing  they  learned  was  that  Inquiry 
should  always  be  made  as  to  whether  a  deal- 
er offers  a  discount  for  senior  citizens.  Six 
dealers  offered  such  discounts,  ranging  from 
less  than  ten  percent  to  thirty  percent,  both 
on  a  selling  price  of  around  $375. 

Also  a  dealer  might  offer  a  discount  to  one 
volunteer  and  not  to  another.  Prices  of  aids 
also  varied  greatly.  Those  quoted  ranged 
from  $105  to  $425.  A  customer  who  went  to 
more  than  one  dealer  would  have  no  way  of 
judging  why  one  aid  cost  more  than  an- 
other or  why  at  one  place  a  ten  percent  dis- 
count is  offered  and  a  thirty  percent  discount 
at  another.  One  dealer,  when  asked  why  aids 
were  so  expensive,  responded:  "What  differ- 
ence does  money  make  when  an  aid  wUl  make 
yoti  hear  better?" 
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Answers  to  the  qttestlou  of  how  long  an  aid 
would  last  varied  considerably.  Some  said 
■2  years,  some  5,  some  10  or  indefinitely.  But 
one  dealer  who  said  aids  lasted  a  long  time 
nl.'io  added,  "People  like  to  change  them  for 
new  models  the  way  they  like  to  change  cars." 
Most  dealers  said  that  parts  were  only  stocked 
for  about  five  years.  The  usual  warranty  of- 
fered was  for  one  year  but  in  two  cases  ''free 
-•service  '  was  limited  to  ninety  days,  aud  in 
another  it  was  limited  to  sixty  days. 
(6)  Benefits  of  Hearing  Aids 
What  will  a  hearing  aid  do  for  me?  Will  I 
be  able  to  hear  normally  again?  What  if  I 
don't  get  a  hearing  aid  now — will  my  hearing 
yet  worse  if  I  wait? 

All  potential  users  of  hearing  aids  want 
answers  to  these  questions.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, these  questions  often  result  in  an- 
swers which  may  or  may  not  accord  with 
medical  and  audlological  findings.  For  exam- 
ple, there  is  no  support  for  statements  that 
the  auditory  nerves  need  stimulation  to  avoid 
deterioration,  or  that  hearing  will  deteriorate 
unless  an  aid  Is  used,  or  that  a  hearing  aid 
will  stimulate  the  nerve  endings  beneficially, 
or  that  a  hearing  aid  will  restore  narina] 
hearing.  Variations  of  such  claims  are  nu- 
merous, and  may  have  the  effect  of  institut- 
ing either  fear  or  tnifounded  hope  in  hard  of 
hearing  persons. 

RPAG  volunteprs  encountered  three  deal- 
ers who  said  hearing  with  an  aid  would  be 
normal,  and  four  who  said  it  would  be  al- 
most normal.  There  were  nine  Instances  in 
which  six  different  dealers  emphasized  the 
stimulation  of  nerve  endings,  or  hearing  de- 
terioration If  an  aid  were  not  purchased  (or 
both). 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  "Will  I 
be  able  to  hear  normally  again?"  was  the 
question.  "How  do  I  get  used  to  a  hearing 
aid  and  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  get  used 
to  It?"  A  major  cause  of  consumer  com- 
plaints is  disillusionment — the  consumer 
does  not  obtain,  or  does  not  easily  and  readily 
obtain,  the  satisfaction  that  a  dealer  claimed 
that  he  or  she  would.  RPAG  volunteers  re- 
ported two  Instances  in  which  dealers 
claimed  that  adjustment  would  be  easy  or 
would  not  take  long. 

One  dealer  said  that  adjustment  to  an  aid 
would  be  easy — just  like  glasses — and  would 
be  easier  If  the  purchase  were  not  delayed 
until  hearing  was  all  gone.  Another  dealer 
told  a  volunteer  that  it  would  not  take  long 
to  get  used  to  an  aid.  and  that  she  vcould 
hear  normally  again  without  strain.  These 
statements  are  Illustrations  of  sales  efforts 
which  create  disappointment  and  disillusion- 
ment In  purchasers,  t>ecause  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid. 

Following  a  May  13,  1973,  Baltimore  Sun 
article  on  the  Baltimore  study,  the  Industry 
issued  a  press  release  stating  that  as  a  group 
the  dealers  visited  "emerge  from  the  report 
as  upright,  conscientious,  competent  busi- 
nessmen." A  review  of  the  RPAG  findings 
creates  a  different  and  uncomplimentary 
picture.  In  forty-two  percent  of  the  visits, 
hearing  aids  were  recommended  by  dealers 
when  the  audiologists  had  recommended 
none.  Two  dealers  did  not  recommend  an  aid 
to  a  person  for  whom  the  audlologist  found 
that  an  aid  was  needed.  Only  two  of  the 
dealers  advised  that  Individuals  see  a  doctor 
before  testing  or  purchase  of  a  hearing  aid — 
even  when  asked  directly  whether  they 
should  or  not.  None  of  the  volunteers  were 
tested  In  a  sound  proof  environment  com- 
parable with  a  clinic.  The  dealers  did  not  do 
the  comprehensive  testing  necessary  to  eval- 
uate hearing  loss  accurately.  About  half  of 
the  dealers  restricted  their  sales  to  only  one 
brand  of  hearing  aids.  Discounts  were  of- 
fered Indiscriminately.  There  were  twelve 
instances  in  which  false  or  misleading  claims 
were  made  which  are  not  supportable  by 
medical  and  audlological  findings,  including 


3  in  which  It  was  said  a  hearing  aid  would 
restore  normal  hearing. 

Prtst  research  has  exposed  si7nilar  abuses 
The  Baltimore  study  gave  RPAG  volun- 
teers many  of  the  same  types  of  experlexices 
as  the  htmdreds  of  consumers  who  had  writ- 
ten to  RPAG  during  1972-73.  Unfortunately, 
such  stories  date  back  many  years. 

In  1962  and  in  1968.  hearings  by  both  the 
Senate  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  and 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  re- 
vealed the  many  injustices  which  confront 
consumers  who  seek  services  for  hearing  Im- 
pairment. During  1972-1973,  a  series  of  con- 
sumer Investigations  by  the  Minnesota  Pub- 
lic Interest  Research  Group,  The  Minnea- 
polis Star,  Wayne  State  University,  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  revealed  findings  similar 
to  those  of  RPAG  volunteers. 

Dr.  E.  Harris  Nobel,  Ph.  D..  Chnirman.  Com- 
munications Disorders,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, conducted  an  elaborate  scientific 
study  In  the  New  York  City  area  for  his 
Mailer's  thesis  in  1952.  He  surveyed  dealer 
offices'  practices  as  well  as  dealer  visits  to 
consumers'  homes.  His  findings  are  .similar 
to  the  Baltunore  findings  In  1973. 

The  results  of  the  Baltimore  s>tudy  l\\\\<- 
Irale  what  can  happen  to  a  consumer  seek- 
ing services  from  a  hearing  aid  dealer  chosen 
at  random  from  a  telephone  directory.  Con- 
sr.niers  cannot  be  asured  that  they  will  re- 
ceive high  quality  services,  that  a  recom- 
mendation for  an  aid  is  warranted,  or  that 
the  price  of  an  aid  is  Justified  unles.s  they 
have  been  first  served  by  reliable  health 
professionals  who  have  referred  them  to  a 
competent,  honest  dealer  or  unless  they 
have  reliable  Information  with  which  to 
evaluate  the  services  they  receive. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to 
discourage  any  candidate  for  n  hearing  aid 
from  purchasing  one.  ITie  appendix  of  this 
report  contains  particular  information 
which  will  help  the  consumer  make  rational 
decisions  about  what  to  do  when  confronted 
with  a  hearing  loss. 

Hearing  Impairment  can  be  a  serious  health 
problem  which  can  significantly  affect  one's 
mental  and  social  well-t>elng.  There  can  never 
be  Justification  for  a  hearing  aid  to  be  sold 
to  a  person  who  doesn't  need  one,  or  cannot 
use  one.  or  for  anyone  needing  a  hearing  aid 
not  to  have  one.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  mis- 
representation or  falsehoods,  and  there  Is  no 
place  for  high  pressure  commercial  sales- 
men In  the  health  delivery  system. 

The  chapters  which  follow  present  infor- 
mation for  all  concerned  citizens,  consumer 
groups,  government  agencies,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  to  use  in  making  deci- 
sions which  will  change  the  present  delivery 
system  so  that  it  adequately  and  honestly 
serves  the  hearing  Impaired. 

StTMMARY   POINTS 

1 1 )  People  needing  prosthetic  leg  and 
arm  devices  go  to  doctors  who  prescribe 
braces,  crutches  or  special  supports.  People 
seeking  help  with  speech  defects  go  to 
trained  speech  therapists  and  most  people 
with  visual  handicaps  go  to  medical  eye  spe- 
cialists. Why  do  most  people  with  hearing 
problems  go  to  dealers  rather  than  to  med- 
ical ear  specialists  or  audiologists?  The  main 
reason  why  consumers  first  turn  to  dealers 
is  their  accessibility.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 6.000  hearing  aid  dealerships  In  the 
United  States.  Approximately  15.000  dealers 
and  salesmen  are  employed  in  these  dealer- 
ships. These  dealers  are  easily  accessible  to 
the  consumer.  They  advertise  In  the  yellow 
pages  and  In  the  newspapers,  through  direct 
mailings  to  the  public,  door  to  door  selling. 
and  their  store  front  offices,  they  beckon 
those  with  hearing  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  medical  specialists  and  audiologists 
are  prohibited  from  advertising  by  their 
codes  of  ethics.  They  are  few  in  number  and 


are  concentrated  in  medical  centers  and  uni- 
versities. 

(2)  Most  consumers  know  next  to  nothing 
about  who  provides  specialized  care  for  ear 
problems  and  hearing  loss.  Approximately  70 
percent  of  purchasers  of  a  hearing  aid  in 
1972  consulted  neither  an  otologist  nor  an 
audiology  clinic.  Hearings  aid  dealers  appear 
to  have  successfully  convinced  the  public 
that  they  are  the  primary  providers  of  care. 

(3)  Since  the  aim  of  the  hearing  aid 
dealer  is  sales,  he  must  =:et  the  consumpr;-i 
into  his  .shop  or  get  himself  into  their 
homes.  In  a  marketing  .seminar  at  the  1972 
annual  NHAS  meeting,  direct  mail  was  cited 
as  the  single  most  important  resource — 
"particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  sales  are  replacement  sales". 
One  industry  survey  in  1968  estimated  hear- 
ing aid  sales  In  the  home  to  be  better  than 
60'.  of  total  sales.  Several  dealers  reported 
to  RPAG  that  as  high  as  80  -  of  their  sales 
are  made  in  the  homes  of  consumers.  In 
many  dealerships  the  dealers  or  their  sales- 
men work  primarily  in  the  field — calling  on 
people  whose  names  they  bought  or  were 
given.  Most  consumer  complaints  RP-iVG  re- 
viewed resulted  from  a  home  sale. 

(4)  Inadequate  professional  clearance  be- 
fore hearing  aid  fitting  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  abuses  found  In  this  study.  General 
practitioners  often  do  not  know-  specifics 
about  hearing  Impairment,  hearing  evalua- 
tions, and  hearing  aids.  They  often  refer  pa- 
tients directly  to  hearing  aid  dealers  instead 
of  sending  them  to  medical  ear  specialists  or 
audiologists.  As  a  result,  consumers  can  be 
sold  hearing  aids  when  they  actually  need 
medical  treatment,  surgen-.  or  special  reha- 
bilitative services. 

(."»)  Although  the  Industry  claims  its  pol- 
icy Is  to  advise  people  to  see  a  doctor,  RPAO 
experiences  reveal  this  seldom  occurs,  even 
when  a  dealer  Is  asked  explicitly,  "Do  you 
think  I  .should  see  a  doctor  before  I  buy  a 
hearing  aid?"  A  Los  Angeles  RPAG  volun- 
teer called  86  dealerships  and  asked  this 
question.  Only  19  dealers  said  yes.  When 
this  question  was  asked  by  participants  lt» 
a  New  "Vork  City  survey,  only  one  of  20 
dealers  suggested  seeing  a  doctor  first!  Those 
dealers  who  do  refer  often  have  arrange- 
ments with  general  practitioners  who  gen- 
erally do  not  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  ear  to  make  a  thorough  diagnosis.  What 
is  worse,  these  doctors  usually  end  up  re- 
ferring the  person  back  to  the  dealer  in- 
stead of  someone  who  can  make  a  thorough 
diagnosis. 

St.\te.ment  of  David  M.  Resnick,  Ph.  D. 
^Tr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  would  suspect  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  my  being  invited  to  submit  a 
statement  to  this  Senate  Hearing  has  to  do 
with  my  direct  involvement  In  the  provision 
of  clinical  services  to  the  hearing  impaired 
public,  and  perhaps  more  specifically  because 
of  my  experiences  concerning  the  delivery  of 
hearing  aids  to  those  whose  hearing  limita- 
tion can  be  benefited  only  through  the  use 
of  hearing  aid  amplification . 

Prom  the  statements  and  testimony  pro- 
vided to  this  Subcommittee  in  1968,  as  well 
as  other  indications  preceding  and  follow- 
ing that  year,  it  Is  apparent  that  there  is 
strong  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
commercial  and  professional  participants 
relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  methods  in- 
volved in  the  delivery  of  hearing  aids.  Thete 
differences  are  not  new,  and  to  many  of  us 
at  the  grass-roots  level  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  associated  with  the  provision  of 
hearing  services  and  hearing  aids  represent 
an  occupational  hazard  that  must  be  dealt 
with  dally.  The  solution  to  one  operational 
problem  seems  to  foster  the  development  of 
others,  and  the  quest  to  better  the  system 
never  seems  to  reach  maturity.  We  have  yet 
to  arrive  In  the  20th  Century  v.-itli  the  pro- 
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vision  of  hearing  aids,  and  th  s  desires  of 
the  commercial  and  professiona  1  communi- 
ties continue  to  tug  in  opposit  s  directions. 

For  example,  the  commercial  >  amp  is  per- 
fectly satisHed  with  the  presi  nt  delivery 
method.  The  Uidustry  describes  the  system 
as  more  than  adequate  to  meqt  the  needs 
of  the  hearing  impaired  popula 

Conversely,  the  professional 
tiiiues  to  press  for  greater 
ment  prior  to  the  fitting  of  a  hea 
more  adequate  rehabilitative  ser 
ing  provision  of  the  instrument, 
ly  at  lower  cost.  It  is  this  "lowes 
tiiat  is  frightening  to  industry. 

The  hearing  aid  Industry  will 
ered  well  over  half  a  mUUon  he; 
the  end  of  1973.  Easily  75'.    of 
ments  will  have  been  placed  in 
the  consumer  by  a  hearing  aid 
out  benefit  of  referral  from,  or 
or    audiological    practitioner. 
Justifies  this  situation  in  the 
ice" — a  service,  they  say,  which 
the  vast  dealer  network  can  be 
the  consumer's  doorstep.  Medica 
ers  and  audlology  centers, 
stationary — the  consumer  must 
and  there  Is  little  motivation 
this  direction.  The  suggestion  Is 
as  It  goes.  Unfortunately  it  doe  > 
nlze  the  trend  toward  more  hear 
Ijersons   seeking   professional   h 
hearing  aid  use.  By  Industry's 
10-12 'o    of   the   aids  sold   sev 
were  from  direct  professional 
approximately  25' i  of  sales  are 
professional  recommendation. 

Another  reason  for  industry's 
of   the   status  quo  becomes  ap^a 
one  realizes  that  the  consumer 
excess    of    $150,000,000    in    the 
market  this  year.  In  addition 
mates  that  5,000,000  hard  of 
uals  could  benefit  from  the  usi 
aid    amplification.    The 
doubtful,  but  taking  It  at  face 
culates  to  about  II2  billion 
Instruments  at  today's  average 
the     consumer.     That     potentla 
enough   for   industry   to  protecl 
pretense,  by  whatever  means 

The  National  Hearing  Aid  Socl  ( 
that  organization  which  represe  it 
veyor  of  hearing  aids  to  the  publ 
to  resist  alteration  of  the  deliv^ 
citing  that  in  most  states  heari 
ers  are  licensed  to  do  what  they 
continue  to  up-grade  their  trad< 
Ice  education  programs,  and 
more  than  willing  to  cooperate 
and  audiological  practitioners 
ness  of   putting   hearing   aids 
tlents,  as  long  as  the 
them  to  place  hearing  aids  on 
the     hearing     Impaired 
comes  to  them  directly   or  wh 
estly  seek  out. 

It  Is  true  that  most  dealers 
est  discount  to  professional 
matter  how  knightly  the  gesture 
still  provides  a  liberal  margin 
turer   cost.   The   professional 
price  In  most  Instances  does  not 
reflect  the  time  and  effort  save< 
Neither,   In   many   cases,   does   1 
fee  charged  by  the  professional 
rendered  In  connection  with  the 
the  hearing  aid  recommended 

The  high  prices  charged  by 
questionable  sales  practices  u 
of  them  have  received  ample 
1962  Kefauver   Hearing,   the 
the     Minnesota    Public     Intere 
Group,   and   various  newspaper 
eluding  the  Minneapolis  Star 
Times,  and  The  Baltimore  Sun 
ture  suggests  rather  firmly  that 
aid  dealer's  place   In   the   sun 
clouded  with  the  issues  of  reallstn 
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Recent  legislation  enacted  in  the  state  of 
Minnesota  which  prevents  a  hearing  aid 
dealer  from  initially  selling  a  hearing  aid  to 
anyone  under  18  or  over  60  except  on  the  pre- 
scription of  a  medical  or  avidlologlcal  prac- 
titioner Is  sound  evidence  of  one  state's  re- 
sponse to  the  need  to  better  the  services  to 
the  hearing  Impaired.  FTC  action  against 
.several  hearing  aid  manufacturers  to  desist 
from  exclusive  sales  territory  agreements  is 
but  another  example. 

For  further  evidence  of  change  one  need 
only  be  aware  of  the  Increasing  nuirber  of 
alternative  plans  for  providing  hearing  aids 
to  the  hard  of  hearing.  Reference  Is  made 
here  to  such  businesses  as  Behavioral  Pros- 
thetics, Inc.  presently  operating  in  Utah  and 
California,  and  Master  Plan  Service  Com- 
pany with  offices  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Il- 
linois and  Washington,  DC.  This  Subcom- 
mittee win  have  before  It  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  these  operations  and  no  attempt  to 
describe  them  extensively  will  be  undertaken 
here.  There  are,  however,  two  Important 
facets  to  each  of  these  systems  which  are 
critical  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee. (First,  each  system  provides  hear- 
ing aids  at  a  cost  substantially  below  that 
charged  to  the  consumer  through  the  present 
dealer  delivery  system.  Master  Plan  service 
operates  with  a  price  structure  ranging  from 
899  to  $199,  for  example.  Second,  hearing  aids 
are  sold  through  professional  referral  only, 
i.e.  no  diagnostic  testing  is  performed  by  the 
vendor — all  testing  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  professional  prior  to  the  provision  of  a 
hearing  aid.  Through  both  systems  the  po- 
tential hearing  aid  user  is  provided  a  pro- 
fe.sslonal  evaluation  by  persons  exquisitely 
trained  to  conduct  It,  professional  hearing 
aid  selection  from  persons  unbiased  by  prod- 
\ict  Involvement,  and  professional  rehabilita- 
tion services  from  Individuals  highly 
schooled  In  the  techniques  needed  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  hearing  Impaired.) 

There  are  other  alternative  delivery  plans 
in  existence,  also.  For  Instance,  a  hearing 
and  speech  program  In  Canada  salaries  a 
hearing  aid  dispenser  as  part  of  the  staff.  The 
dispenser  does  no  testing  or  rehabilitation, 
but  simply  provides,  at  markedly  reduced 
cost,  the  instrument  recommended  by  the 
audiologlst. 

Some  hearing  aid  dealers  are  offeriiig  large 
discounts  on  Instruments  as  a  means  of  en- 
suring their  relationship  with  the  profes- 
sional community.  In  Detroit  this  practice 
has  merely  succeded  In  producing  a  price 
war,  and  although  consumer  cost  of  hearing 
aids  Is  less  the  delivery  system  has  not  been 
altered  to  services  to  the  hearing  impaired. 

In  testimony  presented  before  this  Sub- 
committee In  1968,  Dr.  Kenneth  Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA)  proposed  a 
State-Federal  plan  of  procuring  and  Issuing 
hearing  aids  similar  In  scope  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  program,  but  appli- 
cable to  Title  18  and  Title  18  beneflclarles. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  program  are  three- 
fold: 

1.  A  reduction  In  the  costs  of  hearing  aids 
purchased  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  provision  of  adequate  diagnostic  and 
rehabilitative  .services,  with  the  assurance  of 
objective  hearing  aid  fitting  to  beneflclarles. 

3.  The  elimination  of  sharp  sales  prac- 
tices and  misleading  advertising. 

The  same  advantages  describe  the  Master 
Plan  Service  Company  and  Behavioral  Pros- 
thetics programs,  and  these  programs  would 
be  applicable  to  other  potential  hearing  aid 
users  who  do  not  qualify  as  beneflclarles  un- 
der Title  18  or  19  provisions.  Master  Plan 
and  Behavioral  Prosthetics  are  In  operation 
providing  measured  benefits,  within  confines 
Imposed  by  the  industry,  to  those  In  need 
of  hearing  aids.  These  programs,  as  well  as 
the  State-Federal   hearing  aid  procurement 


proposal  suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson  have  di- 
rect application  to  the  concerns  of  this 
Subcommittee,  i.e.  they  provide  Improved 
services  to  the  hearing  Impaired  elderly  at 
lower  cost,  and  protect  the  consumer  from 
being  sold  a  device  Inappropriate  to  the 
problem. 

The  20th  Century  beckons  the  hearing 
health  community,  and  It  Is  time  that  those 
responsible  for  health  care  recognize  the 
shameful  inadequacies  In  the  practices  sur- 
rounding the  management  of  hearing  loss. 
It  Is  time  for  controls  to  prevent  those 
whose  chief  concern  Is  selling  for  profit  from 
independent  involvement  In  what  Is  pri- 
marily a  rehabilitative  problem.  It  Is  time 
to  realize  that  a  physician  specializing  In  ear 
problems  Is  the  only  one  qualified  to  diagnose 
the  source  of  hearing  Impairment;  that  an 
audiologlst  Is  the  only  one  qualifled  to  eval- 
uate the  Integrity  of  the  auditory  system  and 
recommend  hearing  aids  objectively;  that  a 
hearing  aid  dealer  should  be  confined  to  the 
provision  and  servicing  of  hearing  aids  on 
prescription.  Any  other  role  In  the  hearing 
health  program  is  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
expertise,  and  will  do  much  to  continue  the 
high  cost  of  hearing  health  to  the  elderly. 

Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  A  Study  of  Hearikg  Aid 

Sales  Pr.\ctices  in  Queens,  N.Y. 

introduction 

A  20-year-old  Queens  College  student  en- 
tered Beltone  Hearing  Service,  161-10  Jamaica 
Avenue,  Qtieens,  and  complained  of  hearing 
difficulties  In  the  classroom.  The  dealer  led 
her  Into  a  small  room  In  which  obtrusive 
sounds  of  the  outer  office  and  the  street  could 
be  heard.  He  then  performed  a  "hearing  eval- 
uation". Several  minutes  later  he  Informed 
her  that  she  had  a  Qb',^  hearing  loss  In  her 
left  ear  and  that  she  needed  a  hearing  aid. 
The  young  woman  app>eared  concerned  and 
asked  whether  she  shoul.l  see  a  doctor.  The 
dealer  responded  that  Is  was  not  necessary: 
"A  doctor"  he  said  "would  only  prescribe 
pills  and  drag  things  out  Indefinitely."  The 
dealer  went  on  to  assure  her  that  an  aid 
would  restore  the  hearing  In  her  Impaired 
ear.  He  then  warned  her  that  by  hesitating 
and  delaying  her  purchase,  she  was  strain- 
ing her  good  ear.  The  woman  thanked  tlie 
dealer  and  left  his  shop. 

Janet  Lichten,  the  student  In  the  above 
case.  Is  not  an  average  consumer,  but  one 
of  five  volunteer  researchers  taking  part  in 
a  New  York  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
Study  of  Hearing  Aid  Sales  Practices. 

Prior  to  this  encounter  Janet  had  received 
a  complete  professional  audiological  exam- 
ination at  the  Queens  College  Speech  and 
Hearing  Center  on  the  Queens  College  cam- 
pus. The  clinic,  certified  by  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA),  Is 
staffed  by  professionals  In  the  fields  of  speech 
pathology  and  audlology.  According  to  audl- 
ologists  at  the  Center,  Janet  Is  totally  deaf 
in  one  ear.  No  hearing  aid — regardless  of  how 
powerful  Its  amplification — can  restore  her 
hearing.  Further  discrepancy  exists  between 
the  Beltone  dealer's  claims  and  established 
audiological  fact:  not  only  will  Janet's  ear 
be  unaffected  by  her  failure  to  wear  an  aid, 
but  In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  an  aid  restore 
lost  hearing.  Moreover,  health  professionals 
almost  universally  maintain  that  the  most 
accurate  and  reliable  results  are  obtained 
from  tests  performed  In  a  sound-proof  en- 
vironment, not  one  filled  with  extraneous 
noise. 

Incredibly,  the  Beltone  dealer  was  not  the 
only  hearing  aid  dealer  who  misdiagnosed 
Janet  and  misrepresented  the  facts  about 
hearing  loss.  Three  out  of  four  hearing  aid 
dealers  tested  In  Queens  failed  to  detect  her 
absolute  deafness.  Other  NYPIRO  researchers 
encountered  similar  abuses.  Shoddy  testing 
procedures  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  All  of  the  dealers  surveyed  failed 
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to  conduct  their  examinations  in  a  sound- 
proof room.  Many  misrepresented  facts. 
pressured  their  seemingly  unwary  customers 
to  purchase  unwanted  and  unneeded  aids, 
and  generally  conducted  themselves  In  a 
manner  that  leads  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  hearing  aid  sales  practices  con- 
stitute a  gross  consumer  hazard. 

Studies  by  allied  Public  Interest  Resjarch 
Groups  in  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont and  by  Ralph  Nader's  Retired  Profes- 
sionals' Action  Group  in  Baltimore  sup- 
port NYPIRG's  findings.  Researchers  in  these 
states  uncovered  similar  examples  of  incom- 
petence and  exaggerated  or  fraudulent  sales 
claims.  Because  so  many  hearing  impaired 
persons  are  either  senior  citizens  or  young 
children  with  congenital  disabi'.ities,  there 
Is  particular  need  for  regulation  to  protect 
these  vulnerable  consumers.  The  following 
sections  of  this  report  document  in-depih 
clear  abuses  of  the  public  interest,  and  con- 
struct a  persuasive  ca.se  for  reform.  The 
concluding  section  contain,s  NYHIRGs  rec- 
ommendations for  corrective  action. 

BACKCnOUNn 

"I  am  Just  as  deaf  as  I  am  blind.  The 
problems  of  deafness  are  deeper  and  more 
complex.  If  not  more  important  than  those 
of  blindness.  Deafness  is  .-i  much  worse  mis- 
fortune."—Helen  Keller. 

•It  Is  silent,  painless,  and  Invisible,  yet 
more  people  suffer  from  it  than  from  heart 
disease,  cancer,  blindness,  tuberculosis,  ve- 
nereal disease,  multiple  sclerosis  and  kidney 
disease  put  together.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  at  least  one  out 
of  every  fifteen  Americans  is  affected.  The 
problem  is  loss  of  hearing— Americans'  lai-g- 
es*^  least  recognized  ailment.  Despite  Its  prev- 
alence, we  pay  less  attention  to  this  afflic- 
tion than  to  any  other.  It  attracts  fewer  than 
one  percent  of  the  dollars  spent  on  medical 
research".— "Deafness— The  Silent  Epidemic  " 

Hearing  loss 

Pew  of  the  more  than  15  million  Ameri- 
cans who  suffer  hearing  loss  face  Helen 
Keller's  double  disability,  btit  even  partial 
deafness  may  cause  severe  problems.  A  child 
born  with  severe  hearing  loss  lags  behind 
other  children  in  development  by  about  six 
to  eight  years.  Adults  with  hearing  problems 
encounter  Job  difficulties  and  social  Isolation 
and  rejection.  Dr.  J.  Harold  Walton  describes 
hearing  Impairment  as  "probably  one  of  the 
most  emotionally  disabling  conditions  suf- 
fered by  the  human  race".  It  brings  with  It 
potential  physical  danger.  Persons  of  all  ages 
face  extraordinary  hazards  as  a  result  of 
being  unable  to  hear  approaching  vehicles, 
shouted  warnings  or  other  .sounds  that  would 
caution  them  of  danger. 

The  causes 

Hearing  loss  can  be  caused  by  any  num- 
ber of  things — a  buildup  of  earwax,  diseases 
(such  as  meningitis,  measles,  mumps),  a  re- 
action to  antibiotic  drugs  (such  as  strepto- 
mycin, kanamycln,  quinine),  traumatic  In- 
juries to  the  skull,  exposure  to  sudden  loud 
noise,  otosclerosis,  congenital  defects  and 
advancing  age  (known  as  presbycusis). 
Types  of  hearing  loss 

There  are  four  major  categories  of  ear 
dysfunctions.  A  conductive  hearing  loss  Is  a 
dysfunction  of  the  outer  or  middle  ear  which 
usually  results  from  failure  of  some  part 
of  the  physical  linkage  of  tissues  and  bones 
that  conducts  sound  impulses  to  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  ear.  A  sensory  neural  loss  re- 
sults from  damage  to  the  sensitive  nerve 
mechanisms  of  the  inner  ear  which  converts 
mechanical  energy  into  nerve  Impulses.  A 
central  hearing  loss  Involves  damage  to  fib- 
ers in  the  brain  stem  leading  to  the  temporal 
lobes  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  A  functional 
loss  is  an  auditory  disturbance  not  due  to 
an  Impairment  of  the  peripheral  hearing 
mechanism.  The  cause   Is  psychological  or 


willful  malingering  rather  than  organic.  This 
type  of  disorder  cannot  be  compensated  for 
by  a  hearing  aid. 

A  person's  hearing  Is  measured  by  decibels 
(dB).  The  number  of  dB  of  a  sound  is  de- 
rived logarithmically  from  the  number  of 
times  that  sound  is  stronger  than  the  weak- 
est sound  audible  to  the  normal  ear.  The  more 
decibels  the  stronger  the  sound.  A  person 
with  normal  hearing  has  a  threshold  of 
hearing  of  OdB  and  a  threshold  of  discom- 
fort of  about  120  dB.  The  following  chart 
ilULstrates  the  range  of  healing  loss  from 
mild  to  sevtre  along  this  scale. 

ThrcshoM  ahijt  (dB).  charactcrr.atici.  and 
effect 

0-15  (in  worse  ear),  norn-.ul.  no  difficultit-s. 

15-30  (in  the  better  ear) .  near  ncrmal.  dif- 
ficulty with  faint  speech. 

30-45  (in  the  better  ear) .  rai'.d  impairment, 
dilTictilty  with  normal  speech. 

45-60  (in  the  better  e.-'r) .  icriou.'^  impair- 
ment, difficulty  with  loud  sound. 

60-00  (in  the  better  car),  severe  impair- 
ment, can  hear  only  amplittod  speech. 

90  or  mor..'  (in  the  better  ear),  profound 
impairmeiu.  caiinot  understand  amplified 
speech. 

Source;  Consumers  Union.  May  1971. 

When  hearing  loss  Is  suspected,  there  are 
two  professional  sources  of  Information  on 
what  to  do  The  first  source  Is  a  medical  spe- 
cialist, (an  otologist  or  otclaryngologist ) . 
Otologists  and  otolaryngologists  are  medical 
doctors  with  special  training  In  hearing 
health  care.  The  second  source  Is  a  certified 
clinical  audiologlst.  Certified  clinical  audiol- 
oglsts  must  have  a  masters  degree  or  60 
semester  hours  of  post-graduate  work  In 
audlology.  They  must  also  have  completed 
300  hours  of  supervised  clinical  experience 
while  in  college  and  have  9  months  of  full- 
time  employment  after  completing  post- 
graduate work. 

Unfortunately,  all  too  many  people  worried 
about  possible  hearing  loss,  bypass  these 
professionals  and  turn  to  another  source  of 
Information — the  hearing  aid  dealer.  People 
who  would  never  think  of  going  to  an  un- 
licensed "doctor"  for  a  broken  arm  or  to  a 
layperson  for  advice  on  severe  chest  pains, 
readily  turn  to  unlicensed  hearing  aid  deal- 
ers for  solutions  to  hearing  problems.  About 
70 ':c  of  the  500,000  purchasers  of  hearing 
aids  in  1971  went  directly  to  a  dealer  with- 
out first  consulting  a  doctor  or  an  audiologlst. 
This  means  that  they  placed  their  trust  for 
an  accurate  diagnosis  of  a  complex  medical 
problem  in  the  hands  of  a  non -professional, 
often  devoid  of  training  and  with  built-in 
conflicts  of  Interest.  As  the  results  of  NYP- 
IRG's study  show,  this  trust  is  often  mis- 
placed. 

NYPIRC     SURVEY     OF     HEARING     AID     SALES 
PRACTICES 

The  purpose  of  the  NYPIRG  study  was  ft) 
examine  hearing  aid  sales  practices.  Nine 
dealers  were  randomly  selected  from  the 
Queen  Yellow  pages.  The  dealei's  surveyed 
were : 

(1)  Aaron  Brandweln,  168-01  Hillside  Ave- 
nue. Jamaica. 

(2)  Acoustlcon  of  Flushing,  390-04  Union 
Street,  Flushing. 

(3)  Allied  Hearing  Aid  Service,  70-35  Par- 
son Blvd.,  Flushing. 

(4)  Bell  Hearing  Aid  Center,  38-27  Bell 
Blvd.,  Bayslde. 

(5)  Beltone  Hearing  Service  of  Queens, 
161-10  Jamaica  Avenue,  Jamaica. 

(6)  Greater  NY.  Hearing  and  Optical  Cen- 
ter, 97-52  64th  Ave.,  Forest  Hills. 

(7)  Hearing  Aid  Center  of  Jamaica,  170- 
05  Jamaica  Avenue.  Jamaica. 

(8)  Queensboro  Hall  Hearing  Aid  Center, 
120-70  Queens  Blvd.,  Kew  Gardens. 

(9)  Sonotone  of  Flushing,  135-38  Roose- 
velt Avenue,  Flushing. 


(A*  Methodology 

Five  volunteers — four  women  and  one 
man.  ranging  in  age  from  20  to  69  years  old — 
were  recruited  to  carry  out  the  study.  Three 
of  the  women  were  middle-aged;  one  was 
in  her  early  forties  and  the  other  two  In 
their  fifties.  The  20-year  old  was  a  student 
nt  Queens  CoUepe  majoring  in  Speech  Pa- 
thclogy  and  Audiology. 

Before  they  visited  the  first  hearing  aid 
dealer  each  was  carefully  examined  at  the 
Queens  College  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic. 
Exceot  for  the  20  year  old,  who  was  diag- 
nosed as  being  clinically  deaf  In  her  left 
ear  (her  hearing  in  her  right  ear  was  nor- 
mal ) .  all  were  found  to  have  hearing  within 
ncrmal  limits. 

The  volunteers  were  instructed  to  visit 
dealers  and  request  an  examination.  If  asked 
why  they  wanted  one,  they  were  advised  to 
state  one  of  the  following  reasons: 

I've  heard  that  as  people  get  older  their 
hearing  gets  worse,  so  I  thought  I'd  better 
get  it  checked. 

My  family  (or  friends)  tell  me  that  thev 
think  I  mltilii  need  an  aid. 

I  have  trouble  hearing  in  noisy  rooms 
(Classrooms) . 

Volunteers  were  asked  to  observe: 

( 1 )  The  test  environment. 

(2)  The  types  of  tests  administered. 

(3)  The  test  results  according  to  the 
dealers. 

(4)  Salesmanship  and  any  claims  made 
by  the  dealers. 

( 5 )  The  cost  of  aids. 

(6)  Whether  the  dealer  referred  them  to 
an  audiologlst  or  medical  doctor. 

After  each  visit,  the  volunteer  was  required 
to  fill  out  a  report  detailing  these  facts  and 
have  It  notarized  before  a  notary  public 
(see  appendix  for  form) . 

The  five  volunteers  made  a  total  of  thirty- 
four  visits  to  the  nine  dealers.  A  total  of 
twenty-eight  tests  were  made.  There  were 
six  Instances  when  dealers  refused  to  test 
the  volunteers.  Three  refused  to  test  the 
20-year  old  because  she  was  a  minor,  and 
Greater  NY  Hearing  and  Optical  Center  and 
Hearing  Aid  Center  of  Jamaica  refused  until 
she  saw  a  doctor.  Two  refusals  occurred 
when  a  volunteer  complained  of  pain  in  her 
ear.  The  sixth  refusal  to  test  occurred  when 
the  volunteer  was  referred  to  a  doctor  first. 
(B)  Survey  Results 

In  14  out  of  28  tests  made  by  hearing  aid 
dealers,  the  dealer  said  an  aid  was  war- 
ranted when  the  clinical  audiologlst  had  In- 
dicated It  was  not.  This  works  out  to  an 
astonishing  50";''. 

The  specific  findings  of  each  NYPIRO  in- 
vestigator are  on  page  six.  Charts  I  and  II 
in  the  appendix  also  document  our  findings. 

SURVEY    RESULTS 

Janet  Lichteii 

Janet  visited  eight  dealers  but  was  tested 
only  five  times.  Four  out  of  the  five  dealers 
who  tested  her  or  80  ""^  recommended  a  hear- 
ing aid.  Only  two  dealers  discovered  that  she 
was  deaf  In  her  left  ear.  Abe  Goldstein  of 
Bell  Hearing  Aid  Center  found  an  86 '^  bear- 
ing loss  In  her  deaf  ear  while  Queensboro  Hall 
Hearing  Aid  Center  found  the  loss  to  be  54'';  . 

Two  dealers  reported  a  mild  loss  In  her 
right  ear  which  the  Queen  audlologlsts  had 
certified  to  be  normal.  Sonotone  was  the  only 
dealer  to  correctly  identify  her  deafness  and 
to  recommend  that  she  visit  a  doctor  or 
audiologlst. 

Marilyn  Goldsmith 

Marilyn's  hearing  was  tested  by  six  deal- 
ers. Two  of  them,  Queensboro  Hall  and  Bell 
Hearing  Aid  Center  recommended  hearing 
aids.  Abe  Goldstein  of  Bell  said  that  she 
had  been  exposed  to  an  explosion  which 
caused  a  trauma  in  her  right  ear,  an  incident 
Ms.  Goldsmith  denies  happened  and  one  that 
was  not  verified  by  the  audlologlsts  test  at 
Queens.  During  her  visit  to  two  other  dealers, 
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sh»  described  her  symptom  as  pal 
ear.   Both   dealers  refused   to 
referred  her  to  a  doctor. 

Rea  Pupko 
Three  of  the  eight  dealers  she 
ommended    a    hearing    aid 
said  she  had  a  nerve  loss  in  her  le 
Aaron    Brandwein    and    Sonoton^ 
losses  of  over  30'.    in  her  right 
and  48'.    loss  In  her  left  ear. 

NYPIRGs  older  male  lolun 
remain  anonymous. 

Four  out  of  seven  dealers  who 
recommended  that  he  purchase  a 
The  four  were  Sonotone,  Greater 
Bell  Hearing  Aid  Center  and  Aa^on 
wein.  All  found  different  probl 
New  York  found  a  30';,  loss  in 
while  Sonotone  found  a  border 
his  right  ear.  Aaron  Brandwein  fot<nd 
suffered  a  28':   loss  in  mid  freque 
58',  loss  in  high  frequencies. 

Maddie  Waterston 
Ms.    Waterston   visited   three 
only    Bell    Hearing    recommended 
purchase  an  aid.  Abe  Goldstein, 
tected  a  hearing  loss  in  both  hi| 
registers,   a   condition   detected 
else  including  the  Queens  avid 
certified  her  hearing  as  normal 

(Note. — Only  one  dealer.  Hearln  ; 
ter    of    Jamaica.    170-05    Jamalc 
-scored  well  on  the  survey.  No  aid; 
ommended     and     on     each 
NYPIRG  volunteer  was  referred  t< 
Bell   Hearing   Aid   Center.   38-27 
Bayside.  had  the  worst  record.  In 
visits,  hearing  aids  were 
only  once  was  a  patient  referred  to 
Medical  referral 
111  answer  to  the  question 
suit  a  medical  doctor  or  audiolog^t 
of  the  34  visits,  dealers 
the  volunteers  visit  a  doctor;  in  17 
dealers  indicated  that  it  was  not 
At  Bell  Hearing,  Janet  Llcbter  w 
doctor  can  only  help  with  Infections 
ear".  The  same  dealer  told  ano 
that,  "a  doctor  would  probably  r^co: 
surgery  and  that  most  people  wo 
not  go  through  11".  Sonotone  told 
teer  that  a  doctor  couldn't  help  hin 
a  doctor  would  charge  him  for  an 
tion.  Greater  New  York  told  Rea 
her  loss  of  hearing  was  too  minor 
a  doctor's  visit.  On  several  other 
NY'PIRG   volunteers   were   aciivelj 
aged  from  visiting  a  doctor 

Doctor  Robert  J.  Ruben,  Chairperson 
Department   of   Otorhinolaryngoloi  ;y 
bert  Einstein  Medical  Center 
fore  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Interests  of  the  Elderly  of  the  Spejilal 
mittee  on  Aging  last  fall  said,  " 
many  serious  diseases  which  can 
hearing  loss.  It  la  extremely 
the  Individual  be  properly  examinee 
Kure  there  Eu-e  no  medically  treatable 
of  the  hearing  loss,  or  that  there 
derlying  life  threatening  diseases 
manifest  themselves  with  hearing 
Ruben  went  on   to  explain,   "All 
I   see   patients   who   have   been   fitted 
hearing  aids,  having  first  gone  to 
aid  store.  Many  of  the  aids  that 
fitted  are  inappropriate  to  the  hearing 
lem.  Not  infrequently  I  will  encounter 
like   Mr.   L. — a   gentleman    in   his 
who  noted  progressive  hearing  loss 
to  a  hearing  aid  store  and  was  fittei  I 
aid.   After   some   years   his   beari 
worse   and  he   noticed  some  pain 
charge  from  his  ear.  He  was  then 
our   physicians   and    was   found   t^ 
(rare)    Lnc^>erable  cancer  of  the 
now  undergoing  palliative  X-ray 
he  had  Initially  gone  to  a  pbyslciaki 
hearing  problem  and  had  been  followed 
u    physician,   the   cancer   might 
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in  her  left  recognized  and  treated  in  time.  He  will  now 
her  and  die  an  extremely  painful  and  debilitating 
death  as  the  cancer  invades  his  skull,  brain 
sinuses  and  throat.  I  feel  It  is  self-evident 
that  an  individual  should  have  a  competent 
medical  examination  and  an  audlological  ex- 
amination before  a  hearing  aid  la  even  con- 
sidered .  .  .  We  see  not  Infrequently  a  large 
number  of  patients  who  have  middle  ear 
diseases  which  may  or  may  not  be  surgical, 
but  should  at  least  be  worked  up  to  rule 
out  the  problems  .  .  .  We  also  see  people  who 
have  minimum  hearing  losses  from  fluid  in 
their  ears  .  .  .  (with)  the  elderly,  you  have 
to  think  of  all  tj-pes  of  things,  from  tumors 
to  low-grade  allergy. " 

The  test  enrironment 
"In  order  to  obtain  hearing  test  results 
that  are  valid,  there  must  be  some  control 
over  the  conditions  under  which  the  test- 
ing is  performed.  Ideally  all  testing  sliould 
be  performed  in  a  sound-Isolated  room  in 
which  ambient  uoise  Is  at  a  minimum." — Dr. 
Hayed  Newby — Audiology. 

Not  one  of  the  nine  dealers  surveyed  In 
Queens  performed  the  hearing  examination 
in  a  sound-proof  room.  One  volunteer  ex- 
plained that  at  Aaron  Brandwein  "half  the 
time  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was  hearing 
tones  or  telephones.  The  telephone  rang  con- 
stantly and  I  could  hear  the  conversation. 
While  the  test  was  being  given,  questions 
were  being  asked  of  the  tester  and  answers 
given.  These  questions  were  shouted  Into 
the  room  from  the  outside  office  and  the 
answers  were  shouted  back  by  the  tester." 
During  another  testing  situation,  there  was 
background  music  playing  in  the  store  and 
the  person  accompanying  the  NYPIRG  vol- 
unteer asked  the  dealer  if  this  mvisic  would 
interfere  with  the  patient's  ability  to  hear 
the  tones.  The  dealer  replied  that  the  pa- 
tient couldn't  hear  the  music  when  he  had 
the  e'Ar  phones  on.  The  volunteer  later  ex- 
plained that  the  background  music  had  been 
a  very  distracting  factor  during  the  test. 
Another  subject  described  the  testing  en- 
vironment at  Allied  Hearing  Aid  Service  as 
follows,  "The  room  was  made  of  three  port- 
able walls  and  no  celling.  The  door  was  left 
open  and  since  this  was  a  five  and  ten  cent 
store,  the  store  music,  shoppers,  and  chil- 
dren could  be  heard."  Finally,  on  one  oc- 
casion at  Bell  Hearing  Aid  Center,  construc- 
tion was  In  progress  right  outside  the  deal- 
er's store  making  it  virtually  impossible  to 
hear  much  of  anything.  All  of  the  volun- 
teers complained  of  hearing  either  conversa- 
tion, phones  or  typewTlters  dttring  the 
testing. 

Failure  to  test  hearing  In  a  sound-proof 
room  is  negligence,  since  accurate  results 
cannot  be  obtained  where  ambient  noise  Is 
present.  Hearing  test  results  are  recorded 
on  an  audiogram  (a  type  of  graph)  which  Is 
based  on  norms  obtained  In  a  sound-proof 
em-lroument.  There  can  be  no  accurate  com- 
parison between  the  dealer's  test  results  and 
the  norms  unless  the  testing  Is  done  under 
conditions  the  same  as  those  under  which 
the  graph  is  produced.  The  graph  of  a  per- 
son with  normal  hearing  will  show  below 
normal  if  tested  under  noisy  conditions  and 
the  graph  of  a  person  with  a  hearing  loss 
would  appear  to  be  much  worse  than  the 
actual  loss. 

Because  of  the  varied  testing  conditions 
encountered.  It  Is  easy  to  account  for  the 
wide  range  of  results  obtained  for  each  vol- 
unteer. Very  few  dealers'  results  matched 
those  obtained  at  the  Queens  College  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center  under  clinically  specified 
conditions. 

Test  procedures 
"Minimally  the  patient  should  have  pure- 
toue  air  and  bone  conduction  tests  with 
masking  and  speech  audiometry — minimallp. 
Some  audlologlsts  fit  from  that  data  .  .  , 
and  with  that  data  they  are  able  to  recom- 
mend a  hearing  aid.  Some,  of  course,  want 
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more  testing  and  they  will  try  several  hear- 
ing aids  with  sound  fields  doing  SRT,  dis- 
crimination, tolerance,  possibly  signal-notes 
ratio  tests  where  you  have  to  hear  speech 
within  a  backgrovind  of  noise,  depending 
upon  a  patient's  needs." — Marvin  Mazor. 
PhD.,  Chief  of  Audiology,  Queens  College 
Speech  and  Hearing  Center. 

Every  hearing  examination  Is  designed  to 
find  out  If  anything  Is  wrong  with  the  audi- 
tory system  and  if  there  Is,  what  Is  wrong 
and  where.  Testing,  if  done  correctly,  will 
reveal  whether  surgery  Is  needed  to  correct 
a  hearing  loss  or  If  an  aid  will  help.  Obvi- 
ously, correct  testing  procedures  are  an  es- 
sential prelude  to  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
(See  Shopper's  Guide  in  Appendix  for  more 
information.) 

NYPIRG  volunteers,  as  a  part  of  their 
study,  documented  the  testing  procedures  of 
the  nine  dealers  surveyed.  The  results  were 
not  encouraghig.  One  complicated  technique 
used  In  the  diagnosis  of  hearing  disorders  is 
masking.  During  testing  there  are  times  when 
the  sound  being  presented  to  the  test  ear 
crosses  over  and  Is  picked  up  by  the  non- 
test  ear.  This  cross  over  to  the  non-test  ear 
may  result  in  a  false  reading  in  the  test  ear. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  non-test  ear's  pos- 
sible participation  in  the  test,  marking  is 
used.  This  Involves  introducing  a  noise  into 
the  non-test  ear.  thus  preventing  it  from 
hearing  any  of  the  test  sounds.  Without  ac- 
curate masking  when  needed,  misdiagnosis 
can  occur.  This  Is  what  happened  when  Janet 
Llchten  was  tested.  In  only  3  times  out  of 
28  was  masking  used  In  the  examinations. 

Although  every  dealer  vUlted  performed  a 
pure-tone  air  conduction  test,  in  only  seven 
out  of  28  visits  were  bone  conduction  teats 
given  and  in  only  four  cases  were  speech  tests 
given. 

Benefits  of  hearing  aids 

Many  consumers  are  under  the  misconcep- 
tion, often  advanced  by  dealers,  that  a  hear- 
ing aid  will  restore  impaired  hearing  to  a 
normal  level.  In  reality  no  hearing  aid,  how- 
ever powerful,  can  restore  hearing  to  Its  nor- 
mal level — It  can  only  improve  hearing.  The 
hearing  aid  user  will  almost  always  experi- 
ence some  degree  of  distortion  In  sound  re- 
ception. 

Another  myth  Is  that  hearing  will  further 
deteriorate  if  one  waits  too  long  to  buy  a 
hearing  aid.  Dealers  make  claims  that  nerves 
in  the  ear  need  stimulation  to  prevent  them 
from  deteriorating  and  an  aid  can  provide 
that  stimulation.  Others  claim  that  the 
nerves  in  a  hearing  Impaired  ear  are  being 
strained  and  that  a  hearing  aid  will  ease  this 
strain.  There  Is  no  medical  or  audlological 
evidence  to  support  any  of  these  statements. 
They  only  serve  to  elicit  fear  and  worry  in 
the  hearing  impaired  person  in  order  to  en- 
courage that  person  to  buy  an  aid. 

Out  of  14  cases  in  which  hearing  aids  were 
recommended  to  NYPIRG  volunteers  In 
Queens,  there  were  9  cases  in  which  dealers 
claimed  that  the  aid  would  restore  hearing 
to  normal  and  7  cases  In  which  dealers 
claimed  that  hearing  would  further  deteri- 
orate If  purchase  of  an  aid  was  delayed. 

One  of  our  volunteers  was  told  by  Sonotone 
that  If  he  waited  a  month  or  two  to  pvirchase 
an  aid.  his  hearing  and  understanding  would 
decrease.  Another  volunteer  was  told  by 
Aaron  Brandwein  that  an  aid  would  relieve 
the  strain  of  hearing  and  that  his  l>earlug 
would  deteriorate  further  If  he  waited  to  buy 
an  aid.  The  dealer  went  on  to  explain  that  a 
hearing  aid  would  prevent  his  hearing  from 
getting  worse.  The  person  accompanying  our 
volunteer  asked  the  dealer  why  If  glasses 
don't  prevent  eyesight  from  deteriorating 
sliould  a  hearing  aid  prevent  hearing  from 
deteriorating?  The  dealer  replied  that  eyes 
and  ears  are  different.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
if  the  nerves  in  the  ears  are  not  vised,  they 
close  up.  If  the  nerves  are  strained,  they 
close  up.  Tlie  nerves  In  the  car  must  be  ex- 
ercised just  as  the  nerves  in  a  broken  arm. 
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A  hearing  aid  would  keep  the  nerves  stimu- 
lated. Of  course,  these  examples  are  nonsense 
btit  had  this  person  been  an  ordinary  un- 
aware consumer,  he  might  well  have  been 
frightened  Into  purchasing  an  aid. 

Our  20-year  old  researcher  was  told  by 
Beltone  and  Bell  that  an  aid  would  restore 
the  hearing- In  her  bad  ear  to  a  normal  level 
and  keep  her  from  straining  her  good  ear. 
A  carefully  prescribed  hearing  aid  can  be 
of  great  benefit  to  its  user,  but  it  cannot  re- 
store lost  hearing  and  It  may  lead  to  despair 
and  frustration  If  a  hearing  aid  dealer  has 
claimed  that  It  will  perform  miracles. 
Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  spotlight  the 
ugly  reality  of  sales  practices  which  are  far 
too  common  among  hearing  aid  dealers. 
What  Is  revealed  Is  an  Industry  employing 
imtralned.  Incompetent  sales  persons  who 
prey  on  the  fears  and  Ignorance  of  the  un- 
wary; an  Industry  that  tolerates  deceitful 
and  false  claims  so  long  as  It  produces  sales. 

Half  of  the  dealers  (50',  )  ordered  aids  to 
those  evaluated  as  having  normal  hearing  by 
professional  clinicians.  The  failure  rate  doc- 
umented In  this  study  is  intolerable,  what- 
ever the  cause. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  poor  test  facilities 
and  bad  procedures.  Especially  in  a  city  with 
a  noise  level  as  high  and  as  pervasive  as  is 
New  York's,  there  is  critical  need  for  soiuid- 
proof  testing  facilities.  Even  dealers  with 
low-level  training  can  provide  this  facility 
and  these  same  dealers  can  learn  the  basic 
skills  of  sound  hearing  examinations. 

The  Industry  has  been  slow  to  move  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public.  Massive  citizen 
action  Is  Imperative.  Only  pressure  brought 
to  bear  skillfully  on  the  Legislature  by  hun- 
dreds of  concerned  citizens  armed  with  the 
facts  can  overcome  Industry  pressure  for 
self-interest  legislation.  Citizen  pressure 
must  be  focused  on  reforms  that  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  services  provided  to  con- 
sumers who  must  wear  hearing  aids. 

PROTECTTVE  LEGISLATION  FOR  NEW  YORK 
CONSUMERS 

New  York  Is  one  of  the  few  states  In  tlie 
country  which  has  not  passed  legislation  to 
regulate  the  activities  of  the  hearing  aid 
dealers.  PresenJy,  New  York  dealers  are  in- 
effectively "policing"  themselves — that  is, 
those  who  have  chosen  to  sign  a  Voluntary 
Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Con- 
sumer Frauds  and  Protection  of  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Nearly  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
relate  to  advertising.  There  Is  no  reference  to 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  providing 
services.  Only  two  provisions  even  super- 
ficially refer  to  the  quality  and  extent  of 
services : 

"Hearing  Tests — Signers  will  not  engage 
In  spurious  hearing  tests  for  the  public. 
Hearing  tests  will  not  be  given  over  the  tele- 
phone. If  the  purpose  In  giving  the  test  is  to 
obtain  leads,  such  fact  shall  be  disclosed  to 
the  consumer  prior  to  the  test." 

"Aid  to  Customers — Signers  recognize  that 
the  customer  is  entitled  to  proper  fitting, 
adequate  service,  and  individual  training  in 
the  personal  care  and  use  of  the  product. 
Signers  pledge  to  furnish  such  aid  to  their 
customers  to  the  best  of  their  ability." 

It  is  hardly  believable  that  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  has  suggested  to  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  New  York  dealers 
that  all  they  do  to  aid  the  hearing  Impaired 
is  to  furnish  such  aid  "to  the  best  of  their 
ability."  The  state  requires  more  tralnhig 
and  evidence  of  ability  from  barbers  who 
are  regulated  by  state  law!  In  this  Industry, 
"to  tlie  best  of  their  ability"  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  local  shoe  salesman  who  sud- 
denly decided  that  commissions  on  hearing 
aid  sales  were  more  lucrative  than  commis- 
sions on  shoes. 


Hearing  care  Is  health  care  and  most  of  it 
is  needed  by  the  most  neglected,  vulnerable 
and  impoverished  of  consumers — older  peo- 
ple. Most  hearing  aid  dealers  who  have  any 
training  at  all,  have  only  taken  a  20-week 
home  study  course  offered  by  their  trade 
association,  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society 
(NHAS).  Dr.  Lawrence  Deutsch,  professor  of 
audiology  at  Queens  College  says  in  reference 
to  the  course  offered  by  NHAS,  "What  I  ob- 
ject to  personally  Is  tliat  20  weeks  of  home 
study  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  someone 
with  any  brightness  at  all  in  about  3  to  4 
hours  of  solid  reading".  The  final  exam  does 
not  even  test  practical  skills.  Even  so,  accord- 
ing to  current  Industry  records  only  80  deal- 
ers In  the  state  have  bothered  to  take  it. 

For  the  past  few  years,  hearing  aid  indus- 
try lobbyists  have  been  attempting  to  get  a 
liceiLsure  bill  through  the  state  legislature. 
The  bill  is  blantantly  void  of  consumer  pro- 
tection provisions.  In  effect,  its  purpose  is  to 
legitimize  current  Industry  practices — re- 
gardless of  their  nature  and  to  provide  a 
professional  role  and  status  to  all  hearing 
aid  dealers  who  are  selling  aids — regardless 
of  their  background,  training,  e.sperience,  or 
competency. 

There  have  been  no  consumer  professional 
groups  working  to  counteract  the  lobbying 
efforts  of  the  Industry  to  get  the  bill  through. 
Professional  audlologlsts  have  been  Intent 
on  getting  their  own  licensure  bill  passed. 
Audlologlsts  and  medical  specialists,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  remained  silent  and 
have  neglected  the  strong  support  needed  to 
pass  a  law  which  would  offer  the  consumer 
essential  protection. 

NYPIRC    RPCOMMENDATIONS 

Ba.sed  on  its  own  experiences  and  the  re- 
sults of  surveys  conducted  by  other  con- 
sumer groups  in  the  past  year,  NYPIRG 
recommends  the  following  action  by  the 
state: 

( 1 )  The  state  must  pass  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  activities  of  hearing  aid  dealers. 
Minimally,  these  regulations  should  provide 
that : 

a.  No  hearing  aid  dealer  could  sell  a  hear- 
ing aid  to  a  consumer  unless  the  consumer 
had  first  received  medical  clearance  from  a 
medical  ear  specialist  or  a  certified  clinical 
audiologist. 

b.  No  door-to-door  selling  of  hearing  aids. 

c.  A  state  advisory  board  on  hearing  aids 
be  established  which  would  include  a 
balanced  membership  of  hearing  aid  dealers, 
medical  ear  specialists,  clinical  audlologlsts 
and  consumers  who  are  hearing  aid  users. 

d.  Hearing  aid  dealers  be  required  to  have 
basic  training  and  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions and  that  no  hearing  aid  dealers  be 
allowed  to  sell  hearing  aids  unless  they  have 
passed  qualifying  written  and  practical  ex- 
aminations. 

e.  Minimal  procedures  and  equipment  for 
testing  hearing  be  established. 

f.  Consumers  be  given  essential  informa- 
tion regarding  the  hearing  aid  purchased, 
such  as  new  or  used  condition,  cost,  type  of 
aid.  conditions  of  the  guarantee,  etc. 

(2)  NYPIRG  urges  the  state  Legislature 
to  hold  public  hearings  around  the  state 
before  adopting  any  legislation.  These  hear- 
ings would  give  consumers  the  opportunity 
to  voice  their  complaints  and  experiences 
with  the  present  system.  Based  on  this  con- 
sumer Input  and  government  agency  exper- 
iences, a  report  could  be  prepared  which 
would  document  the  type  of  legislation  best 
suited  to  the  needs  and  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. 

(3)  The  New  York  State  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Board  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
such  as  the  Consumer  Frauds  and  Protec- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice, state  and  local  Offices  on  Aging,  state 
and  local  health  departments,  plan  and 
conduct  an  educational  campaign  for  con- 
sumers.  This   should   be   done   on    coopera- 


tion with  consumer  groups  and  professional 
organizations  serving  the  hearing  impaired. 
NYPIRG  has  developed  the  attached 
Shopper's  Guide  for  Hearing  Aids  which  will 
be  disseminated  to  consumers  free  of  charge. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  RULES  OF  PROCE- 
DURE OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  STANDARDS  AND  CON- 
DUCT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
recently  amended  its  Rules  of  Procedure 
to  provide  for  matters  arising  under  the 
new  congies-sional  franking  statute  <  Pub- 
lic Law  93-191)  and  to  reflect  the  com- 
mittee's experience  over  the  past  8  years. 

As  required  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  as  codified  in  sec- 
tion 190a-2  of  title  2  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  committee  is  hereby  pub- 
lishing its  amended  Rules  of  Procedure : 
Rules  of   Procedure  for  the  Select  Coat- 

MinEE   on   Stano.\rds  and   Conduct.   U.S. 

Senate 

May  13,  1974 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  following  rules  governing  the 
procedtu-e  for  the  Committee : 

1.  Meeting  time. — The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  10:30  a.m.  or  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

2.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
two  Members  shall  constitute  a  qtioruai  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

3.  Proxies. — A  Member  may  vote  by  special 
proxy  on  any  Issue  which  comes  before  the 
Committee  for  decision  except  as  otherwise 
designated  In  these  rules. 

4.  Jurisdiction. — The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  Is  derived  from  the  following 
sources  of  authority: 

(a)  Senate  Resolution  338,  88th  Congress. 
relating  to  Improper  conduct  of  Senators,  or 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the 
Senate  to  Study  Questions  Related  to  Secret 
and  Confidential  Government  Documents. 
93d  Congress,  concerning  disclosure  of  clas- 
sified documents  by  Senators. 

(c)  Public  Law  93-191  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  mall  franking  privilege  by  Senators, 
officers  of  the  Senate,  and  surviving  spouse.s 
ol  Senators. 

5.  Complaints. — Any  person  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Committee  that  any  Sena- 
tor, or  officer  or  employee  of  the  Senate,  has 
violated  proper  conduct  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee.  The  complaint  must  be  In  writ- 
ing and  should  state  essential  facts  consti- 
tuting the  violation. 

6.  Public  hearings. — AH  hearings  conducted 
by  this  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  executive  sessions  for  voting  or 
where  the  Chairman  orders  an  executive  ses- 
sion. The  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
may  order  a  public  session  at  any  time.  In 
making  such  determination,  the  Committee 
will  take  Into  account  evidence  which  may 
tend  to  defame  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
the  reputation  of  any  person. 

7.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  be  issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman 
or  Member. 

8.  Stoearing  of  witnesses. — All  witnesses  at 
public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify  to 
matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
Chairman,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
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ness  does  not  have  to  be  sworn 
niau  or  any  Member  may  adi)iia 
to  witnesses. 

9.  Counsel    for    vritne^ses. — An  ' 
stimmoned  to  a  public  or  executli  e 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  i 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted 
v^ltuess   Is    testifying    to   advise   h 
legal  rights. 

10.  Interrogation  of  iritnexspn. — 
tion    of    witnesses    ac    Committee 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of 
mltlee  by  Members  and  authorized 
tee  staff  members  only. 

U.  Right  to  crosx-examine  mid 
ues.fcs. — Any  person  who  Is  the  a 
an  investigation  in  public  hearing; 
ally  and  through  counsel,  may  crosi 
witnesses  called  by  the  Committei 
witnesses  in  his  owa  behalf. 

12.  Written  uitne.is  statements. 
licss  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
.statement   In   executive   or  public 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the 
hotirs  in  advance  of  the  hearings 
the  statement  is  to  be  presented 
mittee  shall  determine  whether 
ment  may  be  read  or  placed  in 
of  the  hearing. 

13.  Riglit    to    testiiy. — Any    per 
name    is   mentioned   or   who    js 
identified,  and   who  believes   that 
hearing,  or  comment  made  by  a 
Member  or  counsel,  tends  to  defan|e 
otherwise    adversely    affect    his 
may  (a)  request  to  appear  personajly 
the  Committee  to  testify  in  his 
or,  in  the  alternative,  ib)  file  a  sw 
ment  of  facts  relevant  to  the  te.s 
other  evidence  or  comment  com 
Such  request  and  such  statement 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
eratlon  and  action. 

14.  Prohibition  of  photographing 
casting  hearings. — The  taking  of 
tion  picture  or  television  photograph 
hearing    room    during    a    hearing 
broadcasting  of  the  hearing  shall 
mltted   except   by   a   majority   v- 
Committee. 

15.  Stenographic  record  of  testi 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  In 
public  hearings.  The  record,  whethe : 
lie  or  e.xecutlve  session,  shall  be 
able  for  Inspection  by  a  witness  or 
sel  under  Committee  supervision; 
any   testimony   given   in   public 
that  part  of  the  testimony  given  by 
ness  in  executive  session  and  s 
quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
lie  session,  shall  be  made  availably 
witness  at  his  expense  if  he  so 

16.  Secrecy  of  executive 
testimony  taken  in  executive  sessioi 
kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released 
lie   Information   without   the   apprc  v 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

17.  Record    of    Committee    act 
Chief  Cotnisel  of  the  Committee  slvdll 
complete    record   of    all    Commltte  t 
Such  record  shall  include  the  vote  > 
question  on  which  a  record  vote  is 

18.  Release  of  reports  to  public. 
mittee    report,    document,    or 
shall  be  released  to  the  public  in  w 
part  without  the  approval  of  a 
the  Committee.  In  case  the  Commit 
able  to  reach  a  tmanimous  decision, 
views    or    reports    may    be 
printed  by  any  Member  or  Members 
Committee. 

19.  Advisory  Opinions. — Upon 
quest  from  a  Senator,  or  an  officer 
Senate,  the  Committee  may  give  an 
opinion  on  any  matter  within  its 
tion.  An  advisory  opinion  may  be 
informal,  or  written  or  oral,  as  thi 
warrants.  All  such  opinions  shall  be 
and  declaratory  only. 
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20.  Changing  rules. — These  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  deci- 
.sion  of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  no- 
tice in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  Member. 


TWENTIETH       ANNIVERSARY       OF 
REGULATION   OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Filday, 
June  7,  1974.  marked  the  20th  anniver- 
.'^aiy  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Phillips  Petioleum  Co.  against  Wiscon- 
.sin  et  al.,  mandating  Federal  Power 
Commission  control  over  the  wellhead 
prices  of  natural  gas  sold  to  inteistate 
pipeline  companies. 

This  decision,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  hold  natural  gas  prices  at  un- 
realisticaUy  and  uneconomically  low 
levels,  was  a  point  of  origin  whereby 
resultant  distortions  in  eneigy  supply 
and  demand  inevitably  led  to  the  energy 
crisis  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Twenty  years  of  attempts  to  regulate 
t.he  highly  competiti-'e  and  highly  com- 
plex busir.ess  of  natural  gas  production 
has  shown  conclusively  that  regulation 
stifles  tlie  economic  incentives  essential 
to  -ncreasino  exploration  and  produc- 
tion ;  that  regulation  leads  to  decreasing 
.supplies  of  natural  gas  and  of  other 
/uels:  and  that  the  consumer,  rather 
than  being  protected  by  this  regulation, 
is  the  ultimate  loser  over  the  long  run. 

If  Congress  acts  quickly  to  remove 
restrictive  Federal  Power  Commission 
controls  on  wellhead  prices  of  natural 
gas,  the  traditional  free  enterprise  forces 
of  supply  and  demand  in  the  market- 
place will  determine  gas  prices,  and 
healthy,  renewed,  competitive  explora- 
tion will  result  in  new  supplies  being 
discovered,  just  as  inevitably  as  regula- 
tion prevented  the  discovery  of  those 
supplies. 

Fridays  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carried  as  the  lead  editorial  an  excellent 
summary  of  why  the  20th  birthday 
of  the  energy  crisis  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
editorial's  headline,  "An  Anniversary  To 
Lament," 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  makes  sev- 
eral very  excellent  points.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  ANNivERSAar  To  Lament 

Today  is  a  good  day  to  examine  how  Inno- 
cence and  misguided  zeal  led  this  country 
into  an  energy  crisis  with  respect  to  naturtd 
gas,  because  It  Is  the  36th  anniversary  of 
the  innocence  and  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
the  misguided  zeal.  The  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938  and  a  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  7, 
1954.  have  ocunblned  to  bold  natural  gas 
prices  artificially  low,  prestimably  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers,  and  have  thus  encour- 
aged the  country  to  depend  heavUy  on  a 
fuel  which  Is  so  limited  In  supply  that  we 
may  run  out  within  the  lifetime  of  half  the 
population. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  was  sought  by  state 
utility  commissions,  back  In  the  New  Deal 
days,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  price 
of  gas  piped  Into  their  Jurisdictions  from 
out-of-state.  Natural  gas  was  then  a  little 
used  fuel,  much  of  which  was  burned  ofi 
by  oil  producers  as  waste.  It  bad  no  great 
constituency  either  of  producers  or  of  con- 
sumers. The  bill  was  sponsored  by  Democrats 


and  actively  backed  by  Rep.  Charles  A.  Hal- 
leck,  the  Republican  majority  leader  of  the 
House.  It  was  so  uncontroversial  that  when 
Sen.  Robert  J.  Bulkley  of  Ohio  asked  to  bring 
it  up  for  the  Senate  vote  on  June  7,  1938, 
after  It  had  been  approved  by  the  House,  the 
following  exchange  took  place  between  him 
and  the  acting  president,  Sen.  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney: 

Sen.  O'Mahoney:  The  bill  is  not  of  con- 
troversial nature,  is  it? 

Sen.  Bulkley:  No. 

Sen.  O'Mahoney:  And  its  passage  may  be 
expected  In  a  reasonably  short  time? 

Sen.  Bulkley:  I  think  it  should  be  passed 
within  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  promptly  and  easily  passed  and  re- 
ceived almost  no  public  attention.  It  gave 
the  federal  government  the  power  to  regulate 
the  price  of  natural  gas  sold  to  the  pipeline 
companies  for  transportation  across  state 
lines.  It  specifically  excluded  regulation  In- 
volving "the  production  or  gathering  of  nat- 
ural gas." 

By  the  late  1940s,  natural  gas  had  become 
so  popular  a  fuel  that  liberal  politicians  be- 
gan to  make  an  issue  of  low  prices.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  had  not  been 
militant  enough  to  suit  them.  When  Wis- 
consin sought  to  reg-ulate  prices  In  apparent 
violation  of  the  1938  act,  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lost. 

Justice  Sherman  Mlnton,  a  liberal  Truman 
appointee,  wrote  the  majority  decision  hold- 
ing that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  1938  act 
was  the  "protection  of  consumers"  and  that 
Congress  therefore  intended  the  act  to  cover 
independent,  producers,  despite  the  specific 
exclusion  In  the  act. 

Ironically,  the  FPC  had  never  wanted  tWs 
power  and  indeed  warned  of  the  confusion  it 
cou'.d  create.  Even  liberal  Justice  William  O. 
IXjUglas  dissented  from  the  5  to  3  decision 
on  the  ground  tliat  "regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  and  gathering  natural  gas 
involves  considerations  of  which  we  know 
little,  and  with  which  we  are  not  competent 
to  deal." 

Repeated  efforts  to  remove  this  "well-head' 
regtilation  of  gas  prices  thru  Congressional 
action  have  aroused  liberals  from  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon  to  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of 
New  York  to  demagogic  oratory,  and  have 
failed.  The  one  such  bill  that  got  thru  Con- 
gress was  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower, 
tho  he  endorsed  Its  purpose,  because  of  "ar- 
rogant" tactics  by  oil  and  gas  company  lob- 
byists. 

And  so  It  Is  that  natural  gas,  with  Its 
arbitrarily  low  prices  and  other  attractions, 
has  become  our  leading  source  of  energy  for 
industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  use. 
Meanwhile  the  low  prices  caused  exploratory 
driiling  to  drop  by  more  than  50  p>er  cent 
between  1956  and  1970. 

Had  the  producers  been  able  to  set  prices 
on  the  basis  of  free  competition  (there  are 
more  than  2,000  of  them  | ,  prices  would  have 
risen  steadily  as  costs  rose;  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  would  have  been  less;  there  would 
have  been  an  earlier  Incentive  to  develop 
uranium  and  new^  ways  of  using  coal;  and  we 
would  not  have  been  caught  as  short  as  we 
are  today.  The  story  of  natural  gas  is  worth 
remembering,  becatise  it  teaches  us  that  mis- 
guided efforts  to  appeal  to  consumers  by 
holding  down  prices  can  do  far  more  dam- 
age to  the  country  than  good — and  the  im- 
plications of  this  go  far  beyond  natural  gas. 


TELEVISION  FOR  THE  HEARING- 
IMPAIRED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  view  a  demon- 
stration of  an  exciting  experlrnentAl  proj- 
ect cur'ently  being  carried  out  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service — PBS.  With 
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the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
PBS  has  captioned  segments  of  a  variety 
of  the  programs  regularly  telecast  and 
has  Invited  members  of  the  deaf  and 
hearing-impaired  communities  in  12 
American  cities  to  view  the  captioned 
programs  at  local  PBS  stations. 

Unlike  other  projects  to  caption  televi- 
sion shows,  the  PBS  system  utilizes  cap- 
tions that  cannot  be  seen  on  regular 
television  receivers  and  thus  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  viewing  enjoyment  of 
the  hearing  audience.  With  the  addition 
of  a  special  decoding  device,  a  regular 
television  set  can  be  adapted  to  receive 
captioned  programs  with  the  captions 
risible.  Known  as  closed  captioning, 
this  experimental  technique  holds  great 
promise  for  the  20  million  Americans 
who  suffer  hearing  handicaps. 

During  the  past  year,  PBS  has  been 
testing  two  decoder  systems,  one  develop- 
ed by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  one  by  Hazeltine  Research,  Inc.,  and 
simultaneously  collecting  reaptions  of 
hearing-impaired  viewers  to  the  cap- 
tioned programs.  Gallaudet  College  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  evaluate  the 
experiment,  and  although  the  results  are 
not  yet  complete,  the  initial  response  to 
the  system  has  been  vei-y  enthusiastic. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  viewers  have 
indicated  they  could  not  have  understood 
the  programs  if  captions  had  not  been 
provided;  96  percent  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  decoders  available  for  private 
use. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  one  of 
those  20  million  Americans  who  have 
hearing  losses.  In  order  to  experience 
tho  program  as  many  hearing-impaired 
individuals  would,  I  viewed  the  captioned 
telecast  last  week  without  the  assistance 
of  my  hearing  aid.  If  the  show  had  not 
been  captioned,  I  would  not  have  under- 
stood or  enjoyed  the  program  nearly  as 
much.  Because  of  the  captions,  however, 
I  was  able  to  enjoy  the  show  entirely. 
Among  the  other  hearing-impaired  view- 
ers present,  the  response  was  even  more 
enthusiastic  than  my  own.  For  many  of 
those  who  were  completely  deaf,  the  cap- 
tioned telecast  was  their  first  experience 
of  total  enjoyment  of  a  television  pro- 
gram. Some  indicated  that  they  had  at- 
tempted previously  to  watch  television 
but  had  given  it  up  when  the  effort 
proved  too  frustrating.  Their  excitement 
at  being  able  to  enjoy  television  equally 
with  the  hearing  audience  was  apparent; 
the  prospect  of  being  able  someday  to 
view  captioned  television  regularly  on 
the  commercial  networks  obviously  was 
a  source  of  great  pleasure. 

Visible  captions  for  all  viewers  have 
proved  somewhat  unsuccessful,  because 
they  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
hearing  viewers.  Translation  into  sign 
language  has  been  ineffective  because 
many  hearing-impaired  individuals  do 
not  understand  "signing."  Closed  cap- 
tioning, however,  can  transmit  captioned 
programs  to  a  select  audience  and  can 
be  easily  understood  by  most  Americans. 
This  new  system  has  the  potential  to 
achieve  widespread  use  and  to  diminish 
greatly  the  communication  gap  that  af- 
fects 1  out  of  every  10  Americans. 
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PBS  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ef- 
forts to  bring  television  enjoyment  to  the 
milUons  of  individuals  who  currently 
miss  out  on  the  educational,  cultural,  and 
entertainment  offerings  of  television 
that  most  of  us  take  for  gi'anted.  I  am 
personally  committed  to  help  bring  peo- 
ple who  suffer  all  types  of  handicaps  into 
the  mainstream  of  our  society,  and  I 
have  pledged  my  support  and  assistance 
in  making  the  experimental  closed  cap- 
tioning system  an  integral  part  of  com- 
mercial television  programing. 

I  bring  this  exciting  PBS  project  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  join  me  in  seeking  implementa- 
tion by  private  industry  of  this  most 
worthwhile  system.  Expressions  of  in- 
terest and  willingness  to  lend  support 
to  the  clo.sed  captioning  project  will  be 
eagerly  received  by  PBS  and  HEW. 


HEARING  AIDS  BEST  REGULATED 
BY   STATES 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Nation's 
press  is  being  used  again  to  launch  an 
attack  against  yet  another  industry  of 
small  businessmen — the  hearing  aid 
dealers  of  America. 

One  of  our  respected  colleague's  has 
charged  that  there  were  many  com- 
plaints by  his  constituents  against  hear- 
ing aid  dealers,  and  inferred  that  it  was 
a  national  problem. 

For  this  reason,  the  attack  impinges 
on  reputations,  competence  and  ethics 
of  a  large  number  of  my  constituents — 
Florida's  licensed  hearing  aid  dealers, 
their  employees,  and  the  Regulatory 
Board  under  which  they  operate.  These 
board  membei*s  are  ofiQcials  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

Additionally,  the  allegations  under- 
mine— and  perhaps  destroy — the  con- 
fidence that  tens  of  thousands  of  hearing- 
impaii'ed  Floridians  have  in  their  hear- 
ing aid  dealers.  This  bond  of  confidence 
is  essential  if  a  hard-of -hearing  person 
is  to  be  helped.  Beyond  that,  it  tends  to 
be  disruptive  and  confusing  to  persons 
who  do  not  yet  have  hearing  aids  but 
can  benefit  from  hearing-aid  use. 

Thus,  the  Senator's  attack  is — in  ef- 
fect— damaging  the  veiy  persons  he  says 
he  is  ti-ying  to  protect. 

I  am  constrained  to  make  these  com- 
ments and  ti-ust  they  will  be  useful  in 
the  support  and  defense  of  all  qualified 
hearing  aid  dealers  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  in  Flor- 
ida. 

Evei-y  member  of  the  industry  is  be- 
ing injured  by  this  publicity  campaign, 
despite  statements  that  it  is  aimed  only 
at  incompetent  or  unethical  hearing  aid 
dealei"s. 

The  charges  being  leveled  against  the 
hearing  aid  industi-y  are  being  made  and 
publicized  from  coast  to  coast  without 
any  evidence  being  produced  or  even  al- 
luded to,  except  in  sweeping  generalities. 

It  Is  claimed  that  Government  agency 
files  are  "bulging  with  correspondence" 
about  hearing  aids.  This  evidence  should 
have  been  made  available  to  public  In- 
spection at  the  same  time  this  campaign 
was  launched  attacking  the  industi-j'. 


The  charges  center  importantly  around 
those  hearing  aid  retailers  "who  prey  on 
elderly  and  handicapped  people  with 
shoddy  treatment." 

Because  my  State  has  a  large  percent- 
age of  elderly  persons,  I  suppose  I  would 
be  expected  to  receive  more  letters  than 
most  Senators  iegarding  hearing  aids. 
My  experience  does  not  mesh  with  that 
of  my  colleague. 

The  letters  I  have  received  are  not 
"bulging"  from  my  files.  In  fact,  they  are 
vei'y  few,  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  consumer  complaints  I  receive. 

I  attribute  this  lack  of  complaints  to 
the  great  number  of  excellent  hearing 
aid  dealers  we  have  in  Florida.  I  have  met 
and  talked  with  many  of  them,  and  it  Is 
my  distinct  impression  that  they  are 
conscientious  and  dedicated  in  serving 
their  communities. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  so  many 
good  people  in  the  retail  hearing  aid 
business  in  Florida,  they  tell  me,  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  strong  licensing  law  in 
our  State  in  addition  to  a  strong  Hearing 
Aid  Dealer  Association  that  sets  high 
standards  and  helps  the  State  in  regulat- 
ing the  industry  in  Florida. 

Despite  charges  that  these  State  laws 
do  not  work,  the  law  does  work  in  my 
State,  and  J.  am  sure  it  does  in  other 
States  with  strong,  well  enforced  licens- 
ing laws. 

There  are  some  States  which  have  no 
licensing  or  regulatory  laws.  For  example, 
I  am  advised  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  chosen  to  leave  the 
fitting  and  sale  of  hearing  aids  unregu- 
lated despite  efforts  by  the  hearing  aid 
dealers  of  Illinois  and  the  State  Medical 
Society  to  accomplish  legislation  similar 
to  that  of  Florida. 

In  fact,  Illinois  is  one  of  only  11  States 
without  a  retail  hearing  aid  licensing  law. 
If  there  are  complaints  from  Illinois 
about  l.earing  aids,  that  may  well  be  the 
underlying  factor. 

Hearing  aid  mail  from  Illinois  would 
very  likely  have  a  different  character  and 
quantity  of  mail  If  that  State  had  en- 
acted regulatory  legislation  in  the  hear- 
ing aid  field. 

The  Florida  law  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  hearing  aid  retailers,  because 
it  permits  only  businessmen  who  can  pass 
a  tough  competency  examination  to  go 
into  business — and  it  establishes  an  ef- 
fective licensing  board  to  cancel  the  li- 
cense of  any  individual  who  does  not 
comply  to  strict  standards  and  compre- 
hensive State  regulations.  Such  regula- 
tion Is  imquestionably  in  the  State  legis- 
lative domain. 

In  my  opinion,  if  policing  of  an  indus- 
ti-j'  composed  of  small  businessmen  op- 
erating almost  exclusively  within  their 
own  States  Is  necessary.  It  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  States.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  three-forths  of  the  States 
have  done. 

This  type  of  policing  works  well  in 
Florida.  I  understand  it  does  in  other 
States — and  can  in  all  States. 


THE  SUGAR  SITUATION 

Ml'.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Fii- 
day,  June  7,  after  a  long  and  confused 
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debate,  the  House  refused  to 
tension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  w 
ulated  and  limited  the  prite 
since  1934.  One  of  the  argu^nents 
by  its  opponents  was  that 
fact  operated  to  keep  the  pif ce 
higher  than  it  should  be  an( 
act  were  repealed,  the  price 
down.  The  supporters  of  the 
that  exactly  the  opposite  \v 

I   think   my    colleagues, 
those  from  the  large  consu^ner 
will  be  interested  in  finding 
right.    The    following    rec 
movements  is  very  clear: 

Friday.  June  7— Raw  .suga  • 
cents  per  pound — 1  cent  higl  i 
June  5  when  the  House  killeP 
Act. 

Monday,  June  10 — The  pipce 
sugar  increased  one-half 
today.  At  26  cents  per  pound 
one  and  one-half  cents  higtier 
June  5  when  the  House  killed 
Act.  When  the  USDA 
tion    of    the    Sugar 
1973 — the  price  was  11.2  cent; 
Never  before  in  the  40-yea] 
the  act  had  the  price  been 
13.2  cents. 

Tuesday,  June  11 — Price  o 
1  cent  per  pound  today.  At 
pound,  the  price  is  now  2 '2 
than  on  June  5.  when  the 
down  the  Sugar  Act. 

This  is  an  increase  of  10 
trading  days. 
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Mr.   BROOKE.   Mr 
with  millions  of  Americans, 
dened  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
arine  Cornell  who  was  a  dear 
as  Alexander  WooUcott  said 
Lady    of    the    Theater, 
passed    away    early    Sunday 
June  9  at  the  age  of  81  in 
Martha's  Vineyard,  which 
well  and  where  she  lived  i 
years. 

To  those  of  us  on  the 
was  a  gracious  friend  and 
neighbor.  I  was  one  of  thos ; 
to  be  associated  with  some 
yard  endeavors  and  found 
she  brought  the  same 
thusiasm,  and  taste  that  she 
the  stage.  She  hac  a  great 
tory,  both  of  the  theater 
country.  And  one  of  her 
the  island  of  Martha's 
restored  300 -year-old  town 
yard  Haven  where  fittingly 
service  will  be  held. 

For  decades  Katharine 
standard  by  whom  others  in 
were  measured.  Brooks 
yesterday  In  the  New  York 

The  great  ones  have  a  little 
tra.  To  their  love  of  the 
intelligence  and  their  willing 
they   bring   a  pergonal 
cannot  be  explained.  Katharine 
one  of  these.  Something 
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To  Miss  Nancy  HamiltonJ  her  long- 
time and  devoted  friend  and  companion 
to  the  end  we  offer  our  sjinpathy, 
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We  have  all  suffered  an  in-eplaceable 
loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  articles 
of  June  10  about  Miss  Cornell  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Katharine   Corndll   Is   Dead   at   81 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Katharine  Cornell,  one  of  the  great  ac- 
tresses of  the  American  theater,  died  of 
pneumonia  early  yesterday  at  her  home  in 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  She  was  81  years  old. 

A  memorial  service  is  being  planned  for 
next  week  in  Vineyard  Haven's  Association 
Hall,  the  300-year-old  former  Town  Hall  that 
Miss  Cornell  helped  restore.  Her  body  v.ill  be 
cremated  in  Boston  tomorrow. 

■'The  First  Lady  of  the  Theater"  was  Alex- 
ander Woollcott's  phrase  for  Katharine  Cor- 
nell. Uttered  with  that  critic's  usual  hyper- 
bole, the  description  was  nonetheless  apt,  for 
Miss  Cornell  was  Indisputably  a  reigning 
Broadway  star  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
century,  an  actress  without  peer  in  emo- 
tional, romantic  roles,  and  one,  moreover, 
who  took  her  plays  to  the  byways  and  cross- 
roads of  America,  thereby  helping  to  shape 
the  country's  cultural  tastes. 

With  Helen  Hayes  and  Lynn  Pontanne,  her 
contemporaries  and  rivals.  Miss  Cornell  epit- 
omized the  artistry  of  acting.  She  repre- 
sented the  theater  of  quality  in  such  dramas 
as  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street,"  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  and  "Candida" — her  three 
greatest  triumphs.  More  than  triumphs  than 
technique,  they  were  triumphs  of  winning 
and  holding  audiences,  of  exciting  them  and 
dazzling  them  and  Uluminating  them. 

One  of  Miss  Cornell's  strengths  as  an  artist 
was  her  ability  to  create  character.  Many  of 
the  plays  she  appeared  in  were  weak  or 
flawed — "The  Green  Hat,"  for  example — but 
she  could  transform  the  material  and  create 
the  illusion  that  the  viewer  was  witnessing  a 
memorable  play.  Part  of  this  was  her  acting 
genius  and  part  her  looks.  Her  face,  with  its 
high  cheekbones,  was  somewhat  Oriental  in 
cast;  her  hair  was  dark  brown  (almost  black) 
and  her  prominent  eyebrows  curved  down 
toward  her  checks.  It  was  a  mobile  and  ex- 
pressive face,  one  that  captivated,  among 
others,  Bernard  Shaw. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  ever  so  astonished  by 
a  picture  as  I  was  by  your  photograph,"  the 
British  playwright  wrote.  "Your  success  as 
Candida,  and  something  blonde  and  expan- 
sive about  your  name,  had  created  an  ideal 
suburban  British  Candida  in  my  imagina- 
tion. 

"F^ncy  my  feeling  on  seeing  in  your  pho- 
tograph a  gorgeous  dark  lady  from  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race — wherever  that  was — ■ 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Hilo,  or  the  southernmost 
corner  of  the  Garden  of  Eden!" 

A  DIRECTOR'S  COMMENTS 

Miss  Cornell's  professional  and  private  life 
was  bound  up  with  Guthrie  McCUntlc.  When 
she  made  her  Broadway  debut  In  1921  in 
"Nice  People,"  Mr.  McCUntlc,  then  a  young 
casting  director,  saw  her  and  wrote  in  his 
notebook,  "Interesting.  Monotonous.  Watch." 

Not  only  did  he  observe  her.  but  also  by 
early  fall  he  had  married  her.  The  union  was 
a  companionship  that  lasted  for  40  years 
until  Mr.  McClintlc's  death  In  1961.  In  that 
time  he  directed  her  plays  and  helped  to 
mold  her  abundant  talents.  At  his  death  she 
left  the  stage,  for  she  felt  that  acting  without 
him  would  be  too  difficult. 

"If  not  for  Guthrie,  I  think  I  would  have 
continued  Just  drifting,"  Miss  Cornell  re- 
marked many  years  later.  "He  wanted  to  be 
an  actor  and  my  career  was  a  sublimation 
of  his  desire,  because  he  could  pour  his  tal- 


ents through  me  and  that  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  me. 

"I  continued  in  the  theater  buoyed  up 
mostly  by  his  enthusiasm  for  it.  He  was 
one  01  those  people  who  fascinated  you  al- 
ways. You  were  never  bored:  sometimes  up- 
set, but  never  bored." 

As  well  as  heartening  critical  successes, 
the  actress  had  a  number  of  discomforting 
failures — among  them  Jean  Anoullh's  "An- 
tigone." Christopher  Fry's  "The  First  Born" 
and  S.  N.  Bchrman's  "No  Time  for  Comedy." 
Her  feel  for  comedy  was  limited,  and  she  had 
an  unhappy  tendency  to  throw  away  laughs, 
in  the  critic  John  Mason  Brown's  phrase,  "as 
profligately  as  Madame  Ranevsky  threw 
away  money." 

Lusty  or  romantic  women  were  more  to 
Miss  Cornell's  aptitude.  Her  first  starring 
role  was  Iris  March,  the  lost  but  sexvially 
hearty  heroine  of  Michael  Arlen's  "The  Green 
Hat,"  which  was  prodviced  in  1925.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  was  the  femme  fatale  in  such 
melodramas  as  "The  Letter"  and  "Dishoncired 
Lady." 

FORMED  PRODtrClNC  VSTl 

In  the  thirties,  however,  she  all  but  dropped 
that  role  for  straight  romance,  a  step  that 
coincided  with  the  establishment  of  her 
producing  association,  called  Katharine  Cor- 
nell Presents.  Its  first  play,  in  1931,  was  Ru- 
dolf Besiers  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street,"  the  courtship  and  elopement  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning.  Re- 
vived five  time.  It  fixed  Miss  Cornell  in 
theatergoers'  minds  as  a  romantic  actress. 

Describing  the  play  and  Miss  Cornell's  im- 
pact at  the  time.  Brooks  Atkinson,  The  New 
York  Times  drama  critic,  wrote  on  opening 
night: 

"I The  play  I  introduces  us  to  Katharine 
Cornell  as  an  actress  of  the  first  order.  Here 
the  disciplined  fury  she  has  been  squander- 
ing on  catch-penny  plays  becomes  the  vi- 
brant beauty  of  finely  wrought  character. 

"By  the  crescendo  of  her  playing,  by  the 
wild  sensitivity  that  lurks  behind  her  ardent 
gestures  and  her  piercing  stares  across  the 
footlights  she  charges  the  drama  with  a 
meaning  beyond  the  facts  it  records.  Her 
acting  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  the  careful- 
ness of  its  design  as  for  the  fire  of  her 
presence." 

"The  Barretts"  ran  for  a  year  on  Broad- 
way, and  then  Miss  Cornell  shepherded  her 
company  on  a  20.853-mile  tour  of  the  United 
States,  a  daring  venture  in  the  Depression 
They  performed  repertory  in  77  cities  and 
towns — places  like  Thomasvllle,  Ga.;  Amaril- 
10,  Tex.,  and  Portland,  Me.  The  plays  in  ad- 
dition to  "The  Barretts,"  were  "Candida" 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

"We  opened  up  the  road,"  Miss  Cornell 
said.  "We  made  'The  Barretts'  and  'Can- 
dida' pay  for  Shakespeare.  "The  Barretts' 
never  played  to  an  empty  hov.se — the  re- 
ceipts would  be  something  like  $33,000,  then 
about  $28,OC0  for  'Candida'  and  for  'Juliet' 
about  $18,000  to  $19,000,  so  that  we  came 
back  having  more  than  broken  even.  We 
really  felt  prideful. 

"We  continued  life  that  for  many  years, 
alternating  New  York  with  the  road,  paying 
for  ourselves  with  Sidney  Howard's  'Allen 
Corn,'  Shaw's  'St.  Joan'  and  'The  Doctor's 
Dilemma'  and  some  of  the  others — until 
later  on,  when  costs  got  too  high  with  'An- 
tony and  Cleopatra'  we  had  to  call  in 
angels." 

THE    AUDIENCE    WAITED 

Miss  Cornell's  hold  on  her  atidlence  was 
astonishing.  One  Christmas  Day  the  troupe 
was  on  its  way  from  Montana  to  Seattle  for 
a  week's  engagement  opening  that  evening. 
Floods  delayed  the  train,  and  at  curtain 
time  the  actors  were  far  from  Seattle  and 
resigned  to  missing  the  performance — and 
their  pay  for  It. 

Tlie   train   finally   arrived  at    11:15,   and 
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the  group  discovered  that  the  audience  was 
still  waiting.  The  curtain  rose  at  1:05,  and 
Mr.  WooUcott,  who  was  present,  described 
the  experience : 

••TTie  excitement,  the  heady  compliment 
paid  by  the  audience  in  having  waited  at  all, 
acted  like  wine  on  the  spirits  of  the  troupe 
and  they  gave  the  kind  of  performance  one 
hopes  for  on  great  occasions  and  never  gets." 

The  actress's  skill  on  the  stage  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  she  was  visually 
nervous  and  fidgety  before  she  went  on.  "I 
was  nervous  from  the  very  beginning  and  it 
got  worse  as  the  years  went  on,"  she  once 
confessed,  adding : 

"I  was  conscientious  and  wanted  to  do 
more,  always,  than  I  was  able.  I  don't  think, 
when  I  was  playing,  that  I  was  ever  happy — 
beginning  at  4  o'clock  any  afternoon." 

BORN    IN    BERLIN 

Katharine  Cornell's  bent  for  acting  was 
familiar,  since  both  her  grandfather  and  her 
father  were  both  actors  manque.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  Dr.  Peter  C.  and  Alice  Cornell, 
and  she  was  born  In  Berlin,  where  her  father 
was  studyhig  surgery.  The  precise  date  was 
a  mystery.  For  years  she  said  it  was  Feb.  16, 
1898;  but  when  she  was  in  her  70's  she  offered 
the  year  as  1893,  explaining: 

"When  an  actre.ss  is  younger  she  likes  to 
lower  her  age,  but  when  she  is  older  she  likes 
to  add  to  her  years." 

In  any  event,  Katharine  had  an  early  expo- 
sure to  the  theater  In  Buflfalo,  where  the 
family  lived  for  many  years  and  where  her 
father  quit  medicine  to  manage  a  playhouse. 
"I  drifted  Into  acting,"  she  once  remarked. 
"My  grandfather  had  a  house  In  Buffalo  in 
which  there  was  a  stage  and  his  friends  met 
every  two  weeks  or  so  to  put  on  plays. 

So  It  was  natural  for  me  to  put  on  plays 
too  when  I  went  to  boarding  school.  I  put  on 
everything  in  the  drama — I  was  Indiscrim- 
inate. I  put  on  Yeats  and  Shaw  and  Lady 
Gregory." 

Her  first  professional  opportunity  came 
when  the  director  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  visited  her  school  in  Mamaroneck, 
N.Y.,  to  do  a  play.  Recalling  the  occasion. 
Miss  Cornell  said : 

"(Eddie  Goodman]  told  me  to  come  and 
see  him  If  I  ever  wanted  a  Job.  When  I  did  he 
gave  me  a  part  In  'Bushldo,'  a  No  drama  they 
were  putting  on.  All  I  got  to  say  was  'My 
son,  my  son';  It  was  a  very  exciting  moment 
when  they  told  me  I  could  have  the  part. 
That  was  In  1917. 

"I  sort  of  slid  from  one  thing  to  another 
after  that.  I  was  with  the  Jessie  Bonstelle 
Stock  Company  In  Detroit  and  Buffalo  for 
three  seasons — 10  performances  and  a  new 
play  every  week.  She  was  an  amazing  woman 
who  did  a  great  deal  for  me." 

One  of  the  things  Miss  Bonstelle  did  for 
Miss  Cornell  was  to  take  her  to  London  as 
Jo  In  "Little  Women."  She  was  seen  there  by, 
among  others,  two  Scottish  women  who  urged 
her  upon  Allen  Pollock,  a  producer,  who  was 
searching  for  an  actress  for  Clemence  Dane's 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement,"  to  be  presented  in 
New  York.  She  got  the  part  of  an  ingenue, 
and  she  had  a  personal  triumph  when  the 
play  opened  in  1921.  It  ran  for  two  seasons. 

After  appearing  in  some  indifferent  dramas, 
she  did  the  title  role  In  "Candida"  in  1924 
to  critical  raves.  One  of  them  read: 

"The  tenderness,  the  poetry,  the  supreme 
womanliness  of  Katharine  Cornell's  Imper- 
sonation of  the  title  part  puts  this  actress  a 
notch  ahead  of  anything  she  has  yet  at- 
tempted. It  is  an  Impersonation  touched  by 
the  wand  of  genius." 

Then  there  was  "The  Green  Hat "  and  as- 
sured stardom  status  that  pulled  through 
such  dubious  dramas  as  "Dishonored  Lady" 
and  "The  Age  of  Innocence"  In  the  late 
twenties.  Whatever  the  role,  Miss  CorneU 
declined  to  have  retrospective  regrets. 

"The  audience  may  not  have  felt  it  was 
right  and  the  author  may  have  felt  a  little 


upset,  but  every  part  I've  played  I've  twisted 
around  in  my  mind  until  I've  made  It  Into 
something  of  my  own,"  she  said.  "Looking 
back  over  It,  I  didn't  deliberately  sit  down 
and  plan  like  that,  but  it  does  read  like  It." 

Most  of  her  plays  were  chosen  by  her 
husband,  "who  gave  me  the  confidence  I 
needed."  "Guthrie  persuaded  me  to  do 
Shakespeare  and  I  was  very  frightened  of 
Shakespeare,"    she   remarked,    adding: 

"There  are  some  plays  we  never  got  around 
to  doing.  Shaw's  'Heartbreak  House,'  for  ex- 
ample, but  I  simply  could  not  find  my  way 
through  to  Mrs.  Hushye.  I  couldn't  connect 
with  her.  We  kept  around  any  number  of 
versions  of  'The  Cherry  Orchard'  and  never 
did  anything  about  that  either." 

She  did  one  Chekhov  play,  however,  "The 
Three  Sisters,"  In  which  she  brought  to- 
gether Judith  Anderson,  Ruth  Gordon,  Al- 
exander Knox  and  Edmund  Gwenn.  It  ran 
for  230  performances  in  the  season  of  1942-43. 
Indeed,  Miss  Cornell  was  generous  In  select- 
ing her  supporting  casts,  which  over  the 
years  included  Marlon  Brando,  Brian  Aherne, 
Charles  Boyer.  Grace  George.  Tyrone  Power, 
Gregorv  Peck.  Orson  Welles  and  Laurence 
Olivier. 

DIMINISHED    DAZZLE 

In  the  fifties,  toward  the  end  of  her  career. 
Miss  CorneU  seemed  to  many  observers  to 
have  a  diminished  dazzle.  "The  Dark  Is  Light 
Enough,"  "The  First  Born"  and  "Dear  Liar" 
did  not  draw  the  oohs  and  aahs  of  her  previ- 
ous plays. 

The  actress  was  reluctant  to  appear  on 
radio  or  television.  She  did  act  for  them,  but 
they  were  not  her  media. 

For  years  Miss  Cornell  and  her  husband 
lived  In  a  house  on  Beekman  Place.  Then  In 
1951  they  moved  to  Sneden's  Landing,  N.Y., 
and  after  Mr.  McClintlc's  death  she  gave  up 
that  house  for  a  summer  place  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  and  a  small  house  in  New 
York. 

For  her  acting  and  her  contributions  to 
the  stage,  the  actress  received  dozens  of 
awards  and  honorary  degrees.  A  room  at  the 
New  York  Public  Library's  theater  collection 
at  Lincoln  Center  was  dedicated  to  her  and 
her  husband.  And  she  was  given  the  Na- 
tional Artists  Award  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  a  gold  medal, 
on  which  Ironically,  her  first  name  was 
spelled  "Katherlne." 

The  citation  was  less  In  error,  for  It  lauded 
her  "Incomparable  acting  ability  and  her 
theatrical  genius"  and  said  that  she  had 
'■elevated  the  theater  throughout  the  world." 

Lady  of  the  Theater:   Katharine  Cornell 

Lighted  Stage  with  Integrity,  Taste,  and 

Talent 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

The  great  ones  have  a  little  something 
extra.  To  their  love  of  the  theater,  to  their 
Intelligence  and  their  willingness  to  work, 
they  brng  a  personal  Incandescence  that 
cannot  be  explained.  Katharine  Cornell  was 
one  of  these.  Something  electric  happened 
when  she  stepped  on  the  stage. 

She  was  born  to  be  an  actress.  When  she 
was  a  child  In  Buffalo  she  played  at  acting. 
Acting  and  athletics  were  her  chief  Interests 
at  the  Oaksmere  School  In  Mamaroneck,  N.Y., 
v.'here  she  wrote  scripts  and  played  In  them. 
In  masquerades,  too,  apparently,  because  as 
a  teen-ager  she  played  Napoleon  In  Shaw's 
"The  Man  of  Destiny"  and  Malvollo  (to 
Theresa  Helburn's  Sir  Toby  Belch)  In 
"Twelfth  Night." 

After  one  of  her  earliest  appearances,  when 
she  hardly  knew  how  to  get  around  the  stage, 
someone  described  her  as  "a  young,  dead- 
white  American  Duse."  She  was  not  pretty 
but  she  was  beautiful  on  the  stage.  "A  gor- 
geous dark  lady,"  Shaw  called  her. 

A   HArNTINC  VOICE 

No  doubt  her  personal  shyness  was  part  of 
the  mystery  of  her  acting.  She  lacked  self- 


confidence.  She  was  never  sure  that  she  was 
ready  to  play  a  part  In  public.  But  when  she 
did  step  on  the  stage  as  Jo  in  "Uttle  Women" 
in  London  In  1919  or  In  the  major  part  in 
"The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street"  in  1931,  the 
atidience  instantly  knew  that  she  was  ready. 
Those  dark  eyes,  that  haunting  voice,  that 
sensitive  face,  that  quiet  splendor  filled  the 
Etage. 

She  began  prosaically.  In  the  early  nine- 
teen-twenvies  she  acted  the  routine  romances 
that  were  the  standard  fare  of  Broadway: 
Rachel  Crothers's  "Nice  People  (In  which  Tal- 
lulah  Bankhead,  Franclne  Larrimore  and 
Merle  Maddern  also  appeared);  Clemence 
Danes  sentimental  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement' 
and  her  maudlin  "Will  Shakespeare,"  and 
in  1925  Michael  Arlen's  "The  Green  Hat,"  in 
which  she  Impersonated  one  of  the  disaffected 
young  people  of  the  time.  That  romantic 
"oanallty  was  a  fabulous  success.  After  23 
weeks  In  New  York  It  moved  to  the  Majestic 
Theater  in  Brooklyn,  where  for  the  first  time 
her  name  appeared  in  lights.  Having  come 
up  the  hard  way,  she  was  a  recognized  star. 

But  the  great  days  were  ahead.  There  was 
more  than  glamour  to  her  acting.  Collaborat- 
ing with  her  husband,  Guthrie  McCUntlc,  the 
director,  she  made  something  beautiful  and 
exhilaratlns  out  of  the  American  theater. 
She  played  some  glorious  If  difficult  parts — 
Candida,  several  times:  Juliet  more  than 
once:  Andr6  Obeys  static  Lucrece,  because 
she  believed  In  its  moral  grandeur,  St.  Joan 
and  Antigone;  and  when  she  played  Shaw's 
"The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  the  focal  point  in- 
evitably slipped  away  from  the  medical  prob- 
lem to  the  character  of  a  concerned  lady. 
She  played  in  Chekhov's  "The  Three  Sisters  " 
with  a  brilliant  cast. 

The  Cornell  productions  (In  which  her 
name  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  cast) 
were  on  the  highest  possible  artistic  level. 
None  of  the  secondary  parts  were  played  by 
.secondary  actors.  The  scenery,  the  costumes, 
the  lighting  were  first-rate.  Everything  was 
the  best  the  theater  could  offer. 

RESPECTED   AUDIENCES 

People  all  over  the  country  had  a  chance 
to  realize  that  she  was  a  great  actress.  In  her 
grand  tour  In  1933-34  she  and  her  company 
gave  225  performances  of  three  plays  In  77 
cities  hi  31  states.  The  road  company  was 
Identical  with  the  original  one.  For  she  was 
not  only  a  great  actress  but  also  a  great  lady. 
She  was  honest  and  considerate.  She  respect- 
ed audiences.  She  worked  hard  because  she 
believed  that  audiences  of  all  kinds  and 
everywhere  were  entitled  to  the  best.  Note 
that  her  least  memorable  characterizations 
were  of  worldly  women — the  cynical  wife  In 
Maugham's  "The  Constant  Wife"  and  Mrs. 
Pat  Campbell  In  "Dear  Liar."  Also,  Cleopatra: 
the  part  was  not  for  her. 

If  she  had  a  great  reputation  It  was  not  be- 
cause she  had  manufactured  It.  It  was  be- 
cause— in  addition  to  that  personal  mag- 
netism—she  had  the  Integrity  and  taste  of 
a  ladv. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
ei-ation  of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
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for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the   authorized   personnel 
each  active  duty  componen 
Selected  Reserve  of  each 
ijonent  of  the  Armed  Forces 
lan  personnel  of  the 
fense,    and    to    authorize 
training   student   loads, 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfl 
previous  order,  the  hour  of 
ing  arrived,  the  Senate  wiL 
consideration  of  the  Jackson 
'  No.  1405 )  on  which  there  w 
utes  of  debate.  The  clerk 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20 
a  new  section  as  follows 

Sec.       .    (a)    The  Congress  f 
defense  posture  of  the  United 
seriously  compromised  if  the 
and  technology  are  exported  t 
country   without    an    adequate 
edgeable  assessment  being  madi 
whether  export  of  such  goods 
will  significantly  increase  the 
bility  of  any  such  country.  It 
of  this  section  to  provide  for 
ment  and  to  authorize  the 
fense    to   review   proposed 
or  technology  to  any  such  couji 
approve  such  exports  whenever 
that  the  export  of  such  goods 
will  significantly  increase  the 
bility  of  such  country. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  o 
of  law,  whenever  a  request  foi 
other  authority  is  required  by 
export  any  goods  or  technolog; 
trolled  country,  the  appropriate 
trol  office  or  agency  to  whom 
is   made   shall   notify   the 
fense  of  such  request,  and  su(h 
not  issue  any  license  or  other  a 
suant  to  such  request  for  a  pe 
days  after  the  Secretary  of 
notified.  The  Secretary  of 
fully  consider  all  notifications 
him  pursuant  to  this  subsectl<|n 

( 1 )  disapprove  any  request 
of  any  goods  or  technology  to 
country  if  he  determines  that 
such  goods  or  technology  will  si 
crease  the  military  capability 
try;  or 

(2)  notify   such   office   or   a 
such  period  that  be  wUl 
tlon    if   appropriate   conditions 
achieve   the   purposes    of    this 
posed;  or 

(3)  Indicate,  prior  to  the 
thirty-day  review  period,  that 
Intend    to    Interpose    an    obJe4t 
export  of  such  goods  or 
If  the  Secretary  notifies  such 
within  such  period  that  he  di 
export,  no  authorization  may 
the  export  of  such  goods  or 
such  country. 

(c)  In  determining  whether 
any  goods  or  technology  to  a 
country  will  significantly 
tary  capability  of  such  country, 
of  Defense  shall  take  into 
tential  end  uses  regardless  of 
indicated  by  the  applicant  for 
such  goods  or  technology. 

(d)  Effieciive  on  June  1,  1974 
of  any  category  of  goods  or 
quiring  an  export  license  or  oth^r 
tion  shall  require  the  approval 
tary  of  Defense. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defea^ 
ized.  on  behalf  of  the  United 
agree   to  any  modification  of 
COCOM   International   lists    (o 
tlons  thereof)    If  he  de  term  in 
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modification  would  likely  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  the  military  capability  of 
any  controlled  country. 

( f )  As  used  In  this  section — 

( 1 )  the  term  "goods  and  technology"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to — 

(A)  machinery,  equipment,  durable  goods, 
and  computer  software; 

(B)  any  license  or  other  arrangement  for 
the  use  of  any  patent,  trade  secret,  design,  or 
plan: 

(C)  the  so-called  know-how  or  knowledge 
of  any  Individual,  firm,  corporation,  or  other 
entity; 

(D)  assistance  in  planning  and  joint  ven- 
ture arrangements:  and 

( E )  arrangements  under  which  a.ssistance 
is  provided  In  developing  a  manufacturing 
capability,  including  so-called  turnkey  ar- 
rangements. 

12)  The  term  "export  control  office"  as 
used  in  this  section  means  any  office  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
whose  approval  or  permission  is  required 
pursuant  to  existing  law  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  technology. 

(3)  The  term  'controlled  country"  means 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Romania,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria,  Czechslovakia,  and  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic   (East  Germany). 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  every  six  months  a  report  on 
the  Implementation  and  administration  of 
this  section. 

(h)  All  actions  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final  deter- 
mination by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire on  December  31.  1975. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CLARK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

PRrvnj:GE  of  the  floor 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Rosen- 
baum,  of  my  staff,  and  William  Van  Ness, 
of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  to  do  that  unless  it  is  done  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER  I  may  be  brought  up  at  this 
time  and  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleJk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  by  Senator  Schweiker  to 
Amendment  No.  1405  to  S.  3000 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
"(j)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his 
authority  under  subsection  (h)  hereof  to 
modify  or  overrule  e  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  indicating  his  decision. 
Either  House  of  the  Congre.ss  shall  have  a 
period  of  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  date  on  which  the 
statement  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  by  majority  vole  the  action  of  the 
President." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
is  one  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  may  wish  to 
consider  incorporating  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  at  this  point 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  would  consider  making  this 
amendment  a  part  of  his. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is,  I  think,  sound.  It  would 
simply  give  to  Congress,  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  the  final  and  ultimate  au- 
thority to  override  a  decision  by  the 
President  to  pennit  the  issuance  of  an 
export  license  to  a  controlled  country.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  perfected  in  accordance  with  the 
Schweiker  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distm- 
guished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  be- 
cause I  think  this  amendment  is  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  No. 
1405,  we  are  proposing  to  the  defense 
procurement  bill  has  a  simple  purpose: 
to  assure  that  adequate  weight  is  given 
to  the  requirements  of  our  national  se- 
curity in  the  complex  process  of  assess- 
ing and  approving  export  licenses  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries. The  amendment  accomplishes  this 
purpose  by  enabling  the  Secretai-y  of 
Defense,  in  those  cases  where  he  finds 
that  the  granting  of  an  export  license 
would  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  the  recipient,  to  disagree  to 
the  issuance  of  any  export  license  pres- 
ently required  by  law. 

The  amendment  provides  that  all  ac- 
tions imdertaken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  final  determination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  subject, 
in  turn,  to  congressional  review.  This 
later  provision,  that  of  congressional  re- 
view, will  help  to  assure  that  Congress 
will  play  its  rightful  role  in  making  the 
final  determination  in  those  cases  seri- 
ous and  controversial  enough  to  be 
brought  before  it  through  the  procedures 
outlined  in  subsection  (j). 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  requests  for  export  licenses 
for  the  transfer  of  high  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries.  There  are,  at  this  very 
moment,  some  200  cases  awaiting  ac- 
tion in  the  computer  area  alone.  The  ex- 
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isting  procedures  weight  the  determina- 
tion to  grant  an  export  license  heavily 
on  the  side  of  commercial  interests.  The 
principal  control  function  is  exercised  in 
tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  where, 
despite  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  license  requests  in  recent 
years,  the  number  of  personnel  involved 
in  this  crucial  work  has  actually  de- 
clined— just  as,  ironically,  the  number 
of  personnel  engaged  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  goods  and  technology  to  coun- 
tries controlled  under  this  amendment 
has  increased  considerably. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
is  consulted  on  these  matters,  the  direct 
staff  reviewing  applications  for  export 
permits  consists  of  three  full-time  offi- 
cials, two  of  them  senior,  and  the  part- 
time  assistance  of  a  fourth.  These  dedi- 
cated and  able  individuals  have  to  deal 
with  a  vei-y  large  number  of  cases — some 
3.300  for  the  years  1972-74.  Despite  the 
resources  elsewhere  in  the  Government 
on  which  they  are  able  to  draw,  they 
lack  both  the  authority  and  the  staff  to 
give  to  each  request  the  careful  scrutiny 
that  I  believe  this  sensitive  national 
security  matter  requiies.  Given  more  au- 
thority in  this  area,  as  we  do  in  this 
amendment,  I  am  confident  that  the  req- 
uisite staff  support  can  be  organized 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  com- 
mercial considerations  ought  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  considerations  of  national 
security  in  the  granting  of  export  li- 
censes— particularly  in  the  area  of  high 
technology — to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  bloc.  It  is  only  logical,  therefore, 
that  the  decisive  authority  to  pass  on 
these  requests  ought  to  lie  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  is  best  able  to  assess  the  mili- 
tary Implications  of  proposed  exports. 
That,  clearly,  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  finally  subject  to  the  action  of 
Congress  itself. 
soviet  interest  in  importing  technology 

The  Soviets  have  made  it  plain  that 
their  interest  in  importing  technology 
lies  not  so  much  in  buying  our  prod- 
ucts— this  is  the  key — as  in  buying  our 
know-how  and  production  capability. 
The  Soviets  do  not  lack  ability  in  basic 
science.  It  is  in  turning  basic  scientific 
and  technical  ideas  into  production  line 
items  that  they  lag  far  behind  us.  It  is 
the  products,  techniques  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  which  represent  our 
highest  technology  in  which  the  Soviets 
are  principally  interested.  Agricultuie  is 
one  of  these,  but  I  shall  concentrate  my 
attention  here  on  those  which  have  more 
direct  military  significance.  Wide-bodied 
jets,  computers,  and  integrated  circuitry 
are  three  good  examples  of  the  kind  of 
thing  I  have  in  mind. 

We  have  an  overwhelming  technolog- 
ical lead  in  these  areas.  When  I  speak  of 
our  lead  I  do  not  refer  to  basic  scientific 
understanding — though  we  lead  there 
also — but  rather  to  the  ability  to  mass- 
produce  these  items. 

wide-bodied  jets 

First,  consider  wide-bodied  jets.  There 
are  only  three  companies  in  the  world 
who  produce  long-range,  wide-bodied 
jets:  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  McDonnell 
Douglas.  The  Soviets  have  asked  all  three 
of  our  wide-bodied  jet  manufacturers  to 


build  a  large-capacity  aircraft  manufac- 
tiu'ing  complex  for  the  quantity  produc- 
tion of  wide-bodied  transport  aircraft. 
This  aircraft  manufacturing  complex 
would  be  more  advanced  than  anything 
today  in  the  United  States.  It  would  pro- 
duce in  one  place  evei-ything  from  the 
airframe  and  the  engine  to  the  fasteners. 
No  such  integrated  aircraft  manufactur- 
ing complex  now  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  aircraft  it  would  produce 
would  be  60  percent  faster,  carry  25  per- 
cent more,  and  fly  20  percent  farther 
than  the  world's  now  largest  wide-bodied 
jet.  the  747.  The  production  rate  of  this 
plant  would  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  total  annual  production  of  all  three 
of  our  wide-bodied  jet  manufacturers. 

The  military  implications  of  such  a 
plant  are  obvious.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
best  analysts  that  the  Soviets  have  no 
need  for  so  many  long-range  jets  of  such 
large  capacity  and  high  speed  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  nor  are  they  hkely  to 
develop  such  a  need  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  They  might,  of  course,  be  plan- 
ning to  export  these  jets  to  the  world 
market,  which  would  deeply  injure  our 
own  aircraft  industry  and  remove  the 
biggest  industrial  hard  currency  earner 
we  have. 

But  the  Soviets  do  have  a  clear  mili- 
tary need  for  such  aircraft.  They  have 
previously  based  military  transports 
upon  prior  civilian  transports.  The  AN- 
12,  for  example,  their  most  common  mil- 
itary transport,  was  produced  from  the 
AN-10,  a  civihan  transport.  While  the 
Soviets  have  a  considerable  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  in  their  present  mil- 
itary transports— although,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
it  is  not  up  to  our  own — they  lack  suit- 
able aircraft  for  moving  large  numbers 
of  troops  over  long  distances.  They  have 
their  forces  dispersed  in  two  large 
groups,  one  in  western  Russia  and  East- 
ern Europe,  the  other  in  the  Far  East 
along  the  Chinese  border.  They  very 
much  need  the  capability  to  move  troops 
from  one  of  these  areas  to  the  other  rap- 
idly, surely,  and  efficiently.  In  addition, 
the  capability  for  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention in  other  areas  of  the  globe,  such 
as  we  recently  were  faced  with  in  the 
Middle  East,  would  be  enormously  fa- 
cilitated by  superheavy,  very  long  range, 
high-speed,  wide-bodied  jets.  Moreover, 
since  what  the  Soviets  wish  to  purchase 
are  not  aircraft,  but  an  integrated  pro- 
duction facility,  it  could  also  be  used  to 
make  any  sort  of  long-range,  high-speed 
aircraft,  including  other  types  of  mili- 
tary transports,  airborne  tankers,  and 
very  large  bombers. 

computers 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  area  of  com- 
puters. Computers  perform  vital  func- 
tions throughout  the  entire  structure  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  It  is  not  only 
the  speed  of  a  computer  that  is  impor- 
tant, but  also  its  flexibility  of  function, 
its  ability  to  input  and  output  data,  the 
number  of  independent  users  it  can 
simultaneously  serve,  and  the  amount 
and  type  of  software  which  is,  or  can  be 
made,  available  to  use  on  it.  The  most 
current  estimate  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's own  independent  technical 
advisers  is  that  we  are  at  least  10  years 


ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  computer  capa- 
bility and  that  they  show  no  signs  of 
closing  the  gap.  Five  years  ago  they  were 
also  10  years  behind  us.  The  Soviets 
have  produced  in  quantity  only  one  large 
computer,  the  Bessem  6.  This  computer, 
which  is  still  in  production,  is  based  on 
technology  which  is  15  years  old.  It  is 
made  of  individual  transistors  and  tubes, 
each  hand-wired  into  place  by  workers 
with  soldering  irons. 

In  the  middle  1960s  the  Soviet  Union 
decided  to  move  into  third  generation 
hardware  by  building  the  RYAD  family 
of  machines  based  on  the  architecture  of 
the  IBM  series  360  computers.  By  1969, 
most  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
had  joined  the  program  under  Soviet 
pressure.  The  original  Soviet  goal  was  to 
begin  production  in  1970,  and  to  produce 
12,000  to  15,000  RYAD's  during  the  ninth 
5-year  plan — 1971-75.  The  only  RYAD 
model  in  current  production  is  the  small 
ES-1020,  and  probably  no  more  than  100 
of  these  machines  were  built  by  the  end 
of  1973.  The  expansion  of  1020  produc- 
tion and  the  series  production  of  the 
other  models  suffer  primarily  from 
serious  difficulties  in  the  production  of 
sufficient  quantities  of  reliable  integrated 
circuits,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  a 
lack  of  modern  production  technology. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviets'  original 
goal  of  several  thousand  RYAD's  per  year 
by  1975  is  unobtainable.  Without  West- 
ern assistance  this  goal  may  prove  diffi- 
cult even  by  the  end  of  the  1970's. 

The  Soviets  are  making  evei-y  effort  to 
close  the  gap  in  computer  technology  in 
the  only  way  that  is  possible  for  them: 
to  get  us  to  give  it  to  them.  Their  efforts 
have  not  been  without  success.  Recently 
one  of  our  largest  computer  companies 
signed  a  protocol  of  intent  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  calls  for  the  joint 
development  of  the  next  generation  of 
large  high-speed  computers.  In  addition, 
tliis  protocol  calls  for  the  American  com- 
pany to  create  a  plant  for  manufacturing 
this  new  computer  and  for  manufactur- 
ing the  most  modern  peripheral  devices. 
This  plant,  in  the  usual  Soviet  style, 
would  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
This  ventui'e,  if  allowed,  would  not  only 
create,  full-blown,  a  most  serious  com- 
petitor for  our  overseas  computer  sales, 
but  it  also  would,  by  moving  the  Soviets 
10  years  into  the  future,  enormously  up- 
grade their  military  potential  acro.ss  the 
board. 

integrated   CntCtJITEY 

Finally,  integrated  circuits  are  critical 
components  in  almost  all  of  our  high- 
technology  military  systems.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  integrated  circuits  were  first 
developed  for  the  Minuteman  missile 
program,  largely  with  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  appropriated  for  the 
Air  Force  in  procurement  bills  such  as 
this  one.  Until  1967  the  vast  majority  of 
all  integrated  circuits  produced  in  this 
country  went  into  military  systems.  In 
addition,  they  play  a  fundamental  role 
in  the  production  of  modem  computers. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  holding  up  the  new  Soviet 
line  of  computers  is  theii*  difficulty  in 
the  production  of  sufficient  quantities  of 
reliable  integrated  circuits.  The  tech- 
nology of  integrated  circuits  lies  not  in 
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in  the  pro-     license  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
produced,     bloc  if  doing  so  would  significantly  in- 
Soviet  bloc,     crease   the    military   capability   of    the 
t  with  one     recipient.  The  Commerce  Department  is 
s  of  inte-     ill -equipped  to  understand  all  the  mill- 
calls  for     tary    implications    of    high   technology 
up  a  com-     areas.  It  is  essential  that  the  Department 
iiie  to  make    of  Defense  be  brought  into  this  process 
calculators,     in  a  fundamental  and  statutory'  way  to 
n  company     protect  us  from  the  sort  of  dangers  I 
and     have  outlined.  And  it  is  sound  and  pru- 
br  the  pro-     dent  to  provide   for  ultimate  congies- 
the  next     sional  review, 
integrated        I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
sounds  like     ment    thinks    the    problem    is    serious 
trajisaction.     enough  that  a  special,  high-level  NSC 
1  leyond  that,    study  has  been  commissioned  in  the  last 
not  in  the     month  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
hue.  such     to  stem  the  leak  of  technology  having 
most  minor     military  application  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

the  entire        The  preliminary  conclusions  of  that 
itary  appli-     study  group,  which  hivolves  the  U.S.  in- 
ine  is  built,     telligence  community,  and  the  Depart- 
.ge  part  of     ments  of  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce, 
technol-     indicate  that  there  is  indeed  a  much 
since,  with     larger  flow  of  militarj'-related  technol- 
iss-licensing    ogy  to  the  Soviets  than  the  Government 
avail-     had  previously  suspected:  that  our  sys- 
most  of     tern  of  conti-ols  is  full  of  loopholes,  and 
that   it   can   be — and   has   been — easily 
evaded;  that  Soviet  military  capabilities 
have  already  profited  extensively  from 
the  transfer  of  U.S.  technology';  and — 
what  is  most  dangerous  of  all — the  U.S. 
Government's  system  for  keeping  tabs 
on  these  transactions  is  so  poor  that  the 
administration  has  absolutely  no  confi- 
dence that  it  even  knows  the  full  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Soviets  have  profited 
from  the  technology  dump  that  has  been 
going  on  over  the  last  several  years. 

It  is  a  situation  that  verges  on  scan- 
dal. The  Soviets  are  exploiting  it  to  the 
hilt:  and  until  we  get  some  effective  con- 
trol over  it,  they  will  continue  to  mine 
our  advanced  technology  in  support  of 
their  effort  to  shift  the  military  balance 
further  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  Government's  study  I  referred  to 
Is  being  veiy  closely  held,  because  of  Its 
embarrassing  potential ;  but  so  far  it  has 
produced  a  catalogue  of  horror  stories 
which  clearly  demonstrate  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  our  current  system  of  con- 
trols, and  the  need  to  bring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — which  understands  the 
relationship  between  advanced  technol- 
ogy and  mllitaiT  systems — more  active- 
ly Into  the  business  of  keeping  U.S.  sci- 
ence and  Industry  from  contributing  so 
significantly  to  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  weeks  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, in  a  preliminary  way,  has  under- 
taken   a    serious    investigation    of    the 
whole  question  of  technology  transfer. 
We  will  be  holding  hearings  on  tlus  mat- 
ter in  due  coiuse,  as  soon  as  authorized 
by  the  committee,  and  I  would  point  out 
that  what  is  at  stake  here  is  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  that  bears  vitally  on 
the  security  of  our  country,  technology 
that  involves  not  so  much  the  sale  of 
products  manufactured  in   the  United 
States,  but  the  export  of  production  ca- 
in  the  right    pability  and  therefore  jobs.  I  can  think 
;ary  of  De-     of  nothing  more  foolish  than  for  the 
he  right  to     airplane  industry  of  this  country  to  con- 
an  export     struct  plants  over  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
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and  that  includes  a  firm  in  my  State  and 
firms  in  other  States  involving 
McDonnell-Douglas.  Lockheed.  and 
Boeing.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
foolish  than  to  move  these  plants  with 
even  more  advanced  technology  than  we 
now  have  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  sold 
on  the  world  market  in  competition  with 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
second  largest  source  of  our  export  trade 
and  hard  currency  is  commercial  air- 
craft. This  is  but  one  example.  My  plea 
now  is  to  have  the  machinery  set  up  to 
make  the  evaluation,  and  finally  to  let 
Congress  decide  as  provided  in  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  whether  that 
transfer  should  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  NuNN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'ojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
variia.  who  has  been  doing  such  a  fine 
job  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  David 
Marston,  my  legislative  assistant,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
debate  aiad  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wasliington  (Mi*.  Jackson)  for  offering 
amendment  1405  today.  I  am  happy  to 
cosponsor  the  amendment.  I  believe  it 
w  ill  protect  our  national  interest  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  technology  trans- 
fers. Moreover,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  Senator  Jackson  has  accepted  mj' 
modification  which  places  ultimate  re- 
spoiisibility  for  protection  of  our  national 
interest  in  the  Congress. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  tliat  legisla- 
tive action  to  protect  oiu*  national  inter- 
est always  seems  controversial.  I  had 
always  thought  protecting  our  national 
interest  was  about  like  endorsing 
motherhood  or  apple  pie — something  the 
Senate  would  do  relatively  routinely, 
with  little  debate.  But  this  has  not 
recently  been  the  case. 

Last  March,  I  obtained  a  Comptroller 
General's  ruling  that  existing  law  re- 
quires an  individual  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  national  Interest  for  every 
Eximbank  transaction  with  a  Commu- 
nist country.  The  Eximbank  refused  to 
follow  this  ruling,  and  last  month  I  iia- 
troduced  a  Senate  amendment  which 
simply  requii-ed  the  Eximbank  to  obey 
existing  law,  as  construed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  regarding  om-  national 
interest.  My  amendment  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  but  only  after 
extensive  debate,  and  it  was  ultimately 
dropped  in  conference. 

I  think  it  may  be  Instructive  today  to 
renew  some  of  the  argmnents  which 
were  made  in  opposition  to  my  prior 
amendment  regarding  our  national  in- 
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terest,  because  the  issues  today  are  quite 
.similar. 

First,  in  response  to  my  previous 
amendment,  the  Eximbank  contended  it 
would  be  too  burdensome  to  have  the 
President  approve  each  Communist 
country  deal — one  Bank  official  was 
quoted  describing  my  amendment  as  a 
"bureaucratic  nightmare."  And  the  for- 
mal Eximbank  position  on  my  prior 
amendment  contained  the  following 
statement ; 

If  the  conference  committee  accepts  the 
Schweiker  amendment,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  obtain  over  280  individual  findings 
of  national  interest  from  tlie  President.  Tliis 
is  clearly  an  undxie  and  unneces.sary  burden 
on  the  President. 

Today,  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot. 
This  amendment  does  not  require  per- 
sonal Presidential  action.  Amendment 
1405  simply  requires  the  responsible 
agency,  the  Defense  Department,  to  rule 
on  technology  transfers  which  have  an 
impact  on  defense.  Both  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments  already  have 
comparable  authority  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  So  instead  of  re- 
quiring personal  Presidential  action,  as 
my  Eximbank  amendment  did,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  to  make  the  relevant 
determination  of  national  interest. 

But  has  the  administration  applauded 
this  amendment,  as  one  might  expect,  for 
endorsing  the  principle  put  forward  by 
the  administration  in  connection  with 
Eximbank  lending?  No.  Instead,  the  ad- 
ministration now  implies  that  this 
amendment  is  unnecessaiy,  since  the 
President  is  already  doing  what  was  an 
"undue  and  unnecessary  burden"  3  weeks 
ago:  that  is,  carefully  scrutinizing  each 
individual  technology  transfer  with  our 
national  interest  in  mind. 

Well,  if  that  is  in  fact  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad,  and  I  hope  the 
administration  will  voluntarily  extend 
that  scrutiny  to  Eximbank  transactions 
as  well.  I  might  add  that  if  the  actions 
required  by  this  amendment  are  already 
taking  place,  then  the  amendment  will 
not  require  any  new  burden,  and  I  would 
be  surprised  by  any  opposition  to  it.  But 
if  the  actions  required  by  1405  are  not 
taking  place  today,  and  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  does  not  now  have  adequate 
authority  to  stop  technology  transfers 
against  our  national  interest,  then  1405 
is  a  very  important  amendment,  indeed, 
and  I  would  hope  it  will  receive  wide- 
spread Senate  support. 

Let  me  add  that  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  contradictory  arguments  used  by  the 
administration  against  my  Eximbank 
amendment  and  against  this  amend- 
ment today,  I  get  the  distinct  feeling  that 
no  one  wants  the  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity— and  accountability — for  protecting 
our  national  interest.  We  had  a  Russian 
wheat  deal  in  which  no  one  was  quite 
responsible,  we  are  facing  a  Siberian 
energy  deal  no  one  has  really  approved, 
and  now  we  have  Communist  technology 
transfers — and  no  one  wants  to  stand 
up  and  endorse  the  deals,  but  no  one 
wants  to  stop  them  either.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  getting  fed  up  with 


this — I  think  it  Is  high  time  the  Senate 
insists  that  some  specific  Government 
official  be  accountable  for  telling  us 
whether  each  transaction  Is  a  good  deal 
or  a  bad  deal,  and  I  think  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  accept  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  making  this  de- 
termination when  the  officials  cannot 
agree.  This  amendment,  as  modified  by 
this  Schweiker  amendment,  would  ac- 
complish that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators' 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  standard 
argument  on  measures  of  this  sort  is  that 
the  timing  is  wrong.  Either  there  have 
not  been  sufficient  hearings,  or  it  will 
jeopardize  Mideast  peace  prospects,  or  it 
will  adversely  affect  the  President's  cur- 
rent trip.  Those  arguments  can  be 
quickly  disposed  of  today —  this  measure 
originated  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion in  Senator  Jackson's  subcommittee, 
and  the  committee  investigation  docu- 
ments the  need  for  this  amendment.  As 
far  as  the  international  diplomacy  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  I  have  yet  to  witness 
any  suspension  of  world  events  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  us  to  consider 
"sensitive"  legislation  at  our  leisure. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
good  time  or  bad  time  for  amendments 
of  this  nature.  World  events  are  con- 
stantly mifolding,  and  none  of  us  know 
what  tomonow  may  bring.  For  that  rea- 
son, if  we  want  to  protect  our  national 
interest.  I  submit  we  must  act  today,  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

Finally,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
cosponsored  and  fought  for  troop  reduc- 
tion amendments  to  this  bill.  I  support 
the  concept  of  detente — a  meaningful, 
two-way,  relaxation  of  tensions — and  I 
will  continue  to  support  economies  in  our 
military  spending  consistent  with  that 
goal.  But  while  I  am  convinced  we  can 
no  longer  be  the  world's  poUceman,  I  am 
equally  convinced  we  must  stop  per- 
mitting technology'  transfers  that  are 
against  our  national  interest.  This 
amendment  as  modified  will  accomplisli 
this  goal,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  other  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  opposition  speak  on  this 
matter.  I  think  we  have  11  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  reserve  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  who 
is  controlling  the  time  in  opposition? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  controlling  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
supporting  this  amendment.  I  really  do 
not  have  charge  of  the  time.  I  think,  un- 
der the  agreement,  it  goes  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield 
the  Senator  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  Uie  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  reluctantly  to  op- 
pose this  amendment,  and  I  say  "reluc- 
tantly"' because  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  Is 
doing  the  Senate  and  the  country  a  serv- 
ice by  bringing  this  subject  before  the 
Congress. 

The  export  of  technology  to  ho.stiIe 
countries  could  very  well  adversely  affect 
the  Nation's  security,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  procedures  which  now  govern  the 
licensing  of  exports  to  certain  countries 
need  changing.  But  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  a  subject  which  is  receiving  careful 
study  in  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  export  controls.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  subject  which  has  been  receiving 
study  in  that  committee  for  a  period  of 
many  months,  and  tomorrow  morning 
the  Banking  Committee  will  be  marking 
up  the  Export  Administration  Act.  That 
act  expires  as  of  Jime  30,  1974.  Thus,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month — within  just  a 
few  weeks — the  Senate  will  have  be- 
fore it  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  enactment 
of  such  an  amendment  as  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
At  that  time  the  Senate  will  also  have 
the  benefit  of  a  report  by  the  Banking 
Committee  which  has  been  considering 
this  particular  subject,  as  well  as  many 
others  relating  to  export  controls. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  a 
military  procurement  bill.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exports.  The  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
is  a  delicate  one. 

I  think  clearly  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  play  a  role  in  all  decisions 
as  to  what  items  of  technology  can  be 
exported  to  Communist  countries,  in- 
cluding those  designated  in  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  questionable  that  he 
should  have  a  veto.  After  all,  it  is  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  relationship  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  now  administers  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  the  State 
Department  and  the  President,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  export  controls  for  na- 
tional security  reasons  is  one  that  I 
think  deserves  very  careful  attention, 
and  it  has  and  will  continue  to  receive 
that  attention  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. 

The  modification  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
raises  still  another  question ;  namely,  the 
role  of  Congress.  Under  this  modification 
a  decision  by  the  President  to  override 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  co  ild  be  over- 
ridden by  Congress.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Will  he  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi  esic  ent,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thaik  the  dis-* 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Congress  does  not  seem  tc  me  to  be  a 
likely  body  within  which  tc  be  making 
serious  decisions  on  highy  complex, 
technical  questions — such  aj  whether  a 
computer  or  an  integrated  circuit  would 
have  an  adverse  implication  for  the  na- 
tional security.  Those  ar;  decisions 
which  might  best  be  lef;  to  other 
branches  of  Government. 

In  any  event,  all  these  qujstions.  and 
there  are  more,  are  being  c(  nsidered  by 
the  Banking  Committee.  Tie  Banking 
Committee  will  be  marking  up  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  tomorrow. 
Within  2  weeks,  or  perhaps  I  weeks,  the 
Senate  will  have  an  appropr  ate  bill  and 
a  report  upon  which  to  !ict  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Se  iiator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes;  ]  wUl  yield. 
May  I  yield  on  the  Senate  rs  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  actiig  for  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  1  minute  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  t  le  majority 
leader  has  the  time. 

Mr.  JACILSON.  I  think  I  control  the 
time  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  •.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  c  n  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  the  Cranston-Kennedy 
amendment,  and  the  Math  las  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  or<  ered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M  •.  President. 
who  is  In  control  of  the  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preside  at.  I  am  go- 
ing to  support  this  amendmei  it  so  I  would 
not  have  control  of  the  timii.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  il.  The  time 
was  given  to  Senator  Stennii  i.  But  under 
normal  procedure  it  would  go  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  authc  rlzed  to  act 
for  the  minority  leader  then  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  desired 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Pre  sident.  may 
I  ask  this  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  Would  It  not 
be  appropriate  for  the  Senate  )r  from  Illi- 
nois to  control  the  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  willini ;.  Under  the 
agreement, with  the  leadersh  p,  it  goes  to 
him.  I  support  the  amendmeat. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi".  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership]  I  yield  the 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Illinois  (Mr.  STEvtNSON)  for 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  tha^k  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  raise  one 
further  question  to  .suggest  t:jow  complex 
this  subject  Is. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  ll  would  sub- 
ject to  review  exports  of  cirtaln  com- 
modities and  services  only  to  certain 
countries.  The  countries  as  b  >  which  this 
procedure  would  apply  are  enumerated. 


his  control. 


They  include  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland. 
Romania,  Hungar>',  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  They  do  not  include,  to  mention 
just  a  few,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam,  or 
Cuba. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  purjxjse  is  for 
excluding  some  Commimist  countries  and 
including  other  countries;  and  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  possible,  that  this  amend- 
ment could  be  interpreted  in  the  courts 
as  repealing  all  the  existing  procedures 
which  govern  exports  of  high  technology 
and  other  sensitive  materials  to  countries 
such  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China  or 
North  Korea. 

Those  are  all  questions.  Mr.  President, 
which  I  feel  deserve  more  study. 

But  I  do  want  to  commend,  once  again, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  also  the  Senator  from 
PenrLsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker)  for  rais- 
ing a  matter  which  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
cern to  the  country  and  to  all  of  those 
who  are  concerned  about  its  national 
security. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  simply  not  the 
time,  nor  the  bill  by  which  to  act  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
foui*  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

For  some  years  I  presided  over  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  chairman,  and  we  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Export  Control  Act  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Under  this  act  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  licenses  for  export  Items 
which  may  be  of  strategic  or  military 
value.  The  purpose  behind  the  Export 
Administration  Act  is  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  goods  or  technology  of  military  value, 
and  to  permit  the  sale  In  commerce  of 
items  which  are  only  of  economic  sig- 
nificance. 

For  some  years  this  bill  was  almost  the 
highlight  of  the  cold  war  era.  and  we 
prohibited  virtually  everything  from 
being  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  time  we  first  held  hearings  In 
1969  we  prohibited  the  sale  of  such  cru- 
cial military  matters  as  brassieres  and 
wigs  and  other  things  on  the  groimd, 
presumably,  that  they  would  make  the 
women  of  Eastern  Europe  so  beautiful 
that  they  would  seduce  the  military 
leadership  of  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  a  moment  I  will 
yield. 

I  just  want  to  make  this  pohit.  The 
strong  hard  opposition  to  any  liberali- 
zation to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
came  from  the  Defense  Department, 
which  saw  military  significance  In  prac- 
tically everything. 

If  we  sold  wheat  it  could  be  distilled 


and  made  into  missile  fuel.  If  we  sold 
them  hog  bristles,  they  could  clean  them 
up  and  be  more  presentable  to  the  West, 
and  so  on.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
practically  no  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Every  time  we  wanted  to  sell 
something  to  the  Soviet  Union,  persons 
in  the  Defense  Department  would  object 
to  that  sale. 

So  in  1969  we  amended  the  act  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  and  since  that  time 
there  has  been  substantial  progress  in 
the  sale  of  peaceful  nonstrategic  items 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  central  questions  is  in  the 
field  of  computers.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  on  that  matter.  It  is  terribly 
complex.  If  you  sell  old  generation  com- 
puters, for  example,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect that  they  could  be  used  or  would 
be  used  for  military  purposes. 

If  we  sell  computers  under  proper  con- 
trol, recognizing  that  tlie  companies 
which  manufacture  those  computers 
must  continue  to  work  with  them  in  or- 
der to  make  them  useful,  in  most  cases 
we  can  have  almost  Ironclad  protection 
against  their  military  u.se  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  computers 
which  have  been  sold  have  been  sold  un- 
der very  strict,  severe  restrictions  to 
make  certain  that  they  will  not  be  used 
for  military  purposes.  I  know  of  no  evi- 
dence that  they  have  been  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  But  at  least  the  Banking 
Committee  could  explore  that  element 
in  the  coiu-se  of  the  hearings  leading  to 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  soon  to  begin. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
transfers  the  control  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  from  the  Commerce 
Department  to  the  Defense  Department, 
because  Defense  has  a  veto  power  over 
any  item  which  it  thinks  would  have 
military  significance. 

I  think  it  would  return  us  to  some  of 
the  more  negative  days  of  the  cold  war, 
and  I  believe  before  we  take  such  a  step 
there  should  be  proper  hearings  before 
the  appropriate  committee;  namely,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wonder  how  the  Sen- 
ator feels  as  to  commercial  aircraft 
companies — Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas — building  plants,  total 
production  facilities,  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Has  that  been  ap- 
proved? 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  No,  it  has  not  been  ap- 
proved. It  has  been  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous discussion.  How  does  the  Senator 
stand  on  It?  I  can  say  that  organized  la- 
bor is  100-percent  opposed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  involves  the  export 
of  jobs. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  a  hypothetical  that  has 
not  occurred. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  protocol  has  been 
signed  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  and  another, 
similar  protocol,  has  been  signed  by 
Lockheeci. 
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How  does  the  Senator  stand  on  it  ? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Has  that  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Export  Administration 
Office^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  not  reached  that 
point  yet. 

Kow  does  the  Senator  stand  on  that 
kind  of  proposal? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  be  very  skep- 
tical indeed.  But  before  we  decide  to 
change,  to  take  the  authority  away  from 
the  Commerce  Department  and  from  the 
Banking  Committee,  let  us  ask  whether 
this  appUcation  has  been  made,  or 
whether  they  are  discussing  it  seriously. 
In  the  meantime,  why  do  we  want  to  turn 
this  all  over  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  the  way  it 
reads. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  Senator  was 
not  on  the  floor,  in  fairness  to  him.  We 
have  adopted  the  Schweiker  amendment. 
Congress  has  the  final  say-so. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct,  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  veto  power. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  adopted  an 
amendment  permitting  the  Congress  to 
make  the  final  determination. 

Let  me  ask  the  other  question:  How 
does  the  Senator  stand  on  the  Control 
Data  computer  7600,  which  is  being  pro- 
duced now?  This  is  the  same  computer 
used  in  the  ballistic  missile  site  defense 
program  now  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  Other  users  of  the 
CDC  7600  in  this  coimtry  are  two  nu- 
clear weapons  laboratories,  the  Naval 
Research  Weapons  Laboratory,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  similar 
organizations. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  produced  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Let  me  answer  the 
question.  I  am  not  an  administrator  in 
the  Export  Administration  Office.  But 
before  we  say  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, "We  are  going  to  take  all  yoiu* 
jurisdiction  away  and  put  an  absolute 
veto  in  the  Defense  Department,"  which 
traditionally  has  opposed  practically 
evei"y  meaningful  effort  to  expand  peace- 
ful trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  before 
we  get  into  the  question  of  what  kinds  of 
controls  might  be  used  to  protect  against 
the  use  of  such  computers  for  military 
purposes — and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  thoroughly  ad- 
vised on  these  matters — none  of  these 
computers  are  sold  until  they  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, fully  protected  against  military 
usages;  before  we  just  turn  everything 
over,  and  turn  the  matter  over  to  the 
Defense  Department,  as  this  amendment 
would  require,  let  us  find  out  to  what 
extent  the  fears  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  are  valid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Can  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  are  other  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  matter.  The  Com- 


mittee on  Banking,  Housing  fuid  Urban 
Affairs  has  been  dealing  with  the  admin- 
istration of  export  controls  for  over  20 
years.  Let  us  find  out  whether  these  com- 
puters raise  a  defense  risk.  Let  us  find 
out  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
what  kind  of  restrictions  they  have  im- 
posed on  them.  Let  us  ask  the  Commerce 
Department  about  the  suggestion  that 
Boeing  might  be  plaruiing  to  move  to 
Moscow.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington  want  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  it  first,  and  have 
hearings? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  argument 
about  jurisdiction  here,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  we  are  now  dealing  with 
serious  national  security  problems.  I  have 
a  letter  here  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  shows  that  only  44  of  the 
1 .500  COCOM  cases  that  went  before  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  disapproved 
by  the  Department.  This  is  not  a  cold  war 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  additional  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
building  plants  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
a  variety  of  defense-related  pui-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  the  course  of  the  5 
years  that  I  have  dealt  with  this  issue, 
the  position  of  the  Defense  Department 
was  to  object  to  a  vast  range  of  com- 
mercial sales.  They  have  delayed  and 
they  have  stalled,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  attitude  still  exists  in  DOD,  and  be- 
fore we  turn  the  administration  over  to 
the  Defense  Department,  where  I  think 
they  will  veto  practically  everything  and 
make  a  dramatic  chcmge  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  terms  of  commercial  trade,  I 
think  we  ought  to  reject  this  amendment, 
tuin  the  matter  over  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaii-s 
to  explore  the  serious  charges  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  then 
pass  this  legislation  the  way  we  properly 
should. 

I  do  not  want  to  export  U.S.  jobs.  I  do 
not  want  to  sell  anything  that  is  of  sig- 
nificant military  value.  But  we  have  an 
agency  in  place  which  now  consults  with 
the  Defense  Department  on  this  subject. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  tm-n  the 
whole  thing  over  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  step, 
indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  How 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  10  minutes  remaining.  The  Sen- 
ates from  Illinois  has  16  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  on  the 
other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen 
minutes. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  3  minutes. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  Jackson  amendment  raises  vei-y 


serious  questions  that  have  rapidly  come 
to  the  surface  within  the  last  several 
months. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive progi-am  of  this  sort  in  law,  and 
it  will  take  a  new  one  to  meet  the  present 
situation. 

As  is  ti-ue  in  many  ca.ses.  there  i.s  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  of  this  subject  mat- 
ter. The  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cei-ned  and  involved,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  that  is.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  concerned  and  involved, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  committees  that  present  the  legisla- 
tion here  from  those  department"^ — and 
there  may  be  others. 

I  think  that  everything  considered  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  problem  that 
is  so  rapidly  developing.  It  is  getting  into 
the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  trade  of 
America.  Trade  associations  and  groups 
are  vying  with  each  other  to  an  extent 
that  to  fully  understand,  will  require 
rather  extensive  hearings  and  perhaps 
some  joint  consideration  by  various  com- 
mittees. That  is  why  I  suggested  we  put 
a  time  limitation  on  this  proposal, 
should  it  become  law. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
agreed  to  that  and  has  in  his  printed 
amendment  now  the  language:  "Limi- 
tation would  expire  December  31,  1973." 
As  it  was  first  offered  on  Fiiday,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  going  to  have  supreme  authority, 
but  that,  of  course,  could  not  and  should 
not  be.  But  his  printed  amendment  now 
reads,  at  page  5,  line  6 : 

AU  actions  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final  determina- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  matter  tliat  can 
not  be  ignored;  and  I  think  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that,  if  we  do  not  do  something  in 
an  affirmative  way  about  it.  will  mean 
it  is  being  neglected. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  serious  reaction 
from  the  people  when  they  understand 
this  thing  and  get  the  facts,  and.  of 
course,  this  will  be  reflected  in  Con- 
gress, as  well. 

I  support  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  provides  a  mechanism  that 
will  get  at  this  matter.  It  would  serve  on 
a  temporary  basis  until  a  real  program 
can  be  worked  out  by  Congress,  which  is 
going  to  be  very  much  involved.  It  will 
take  more  than  a  floor  amendment  on 
any  bill  to  really  set  up  the  stnjcture  that 
I  think  is  eventually  going  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

So,  luider  those  circumstances — and  I 
do  not  know  how  this  would  be  received 
in  conference  or  by  the  membership 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expii-ed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  concluding. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  am  for 
tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Ml'.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Jackson  amendment  is  on 
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under  the  law,  it  must  be  acted  on  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.  If  we  do  not  take  that 
action,  then  the  law  on  the  books  ex- 
pires, is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  jurisdiction  not  only 
of  the  Banking  Committee  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee  has  been 
conscientiously  exercised  over  a  period  of 
many  months  and  as  a  result  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  a  position  to  act  respon- 
sibly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  regard  this 
as  an  insult,  really,  to  the  actions  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  Banking  Committee,  by 
taking  this  jurisdiction  away  from  the 
committee  by  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without  giving 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  who  has  held 
hearings  for  weeks  and  is  preparing  to 
mark  up  the  bill  any  alternative.  It  is 
the  intention  anyway  to  bring  this  bill 
to  rapid  action  on  the  floor  so  that  it 
can  be  extended  by  the  end  of  June;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Yes.  I  certainly  do 
not  think  we  should  be  taking  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  this  procure- 
ment bill  when  the  Banking  Committee 
has  been  exercising  its  jurisdiction.  The 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  face 
this  issue.  Even  if  it  were  to  act  on  this 
amendment,  it  would  be  an  act  of  fu- 
tility and  probably  would  go  nowhere 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  sei-ving  a  very  good 
purpose.  There  is  no  Senator  who  does 
not  agree  that  we  should  not  export 
highly  technological  research  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  stupid,  more  wasteful,  or  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  national  security.  All  we 
are  asking  is  that  it  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  various  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  purposes  of  clarification — and  I  have 
been  working  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  he  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job — there  is  no  desire  to  take  juris- 
diction away. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  it  does. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does  not.  This 
amendment  does  not  take  jurisdiction 
away.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  have 
the  right  of  veto  which  the  President  can 
override  but  which  would  for  the  fii-st 
time  in  our  history — we  keep  talking 
about  giving  the  President  too  much  au- 
thority— give  Congress  the  final  say-so. 
Why  should  it  not  be  that  way? 

There  is  no  jurisdictional  fight  here. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  deserves  great 
credit.  We  have  been  working,  of  course, 
for  several  weeks,  the  staffs  have  been 
working  on  controls  on  Eximbank  loans. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  on  something 
of  this  kind,  why  should  the  Banking 
Committee  not  have  the  opportimity  to 
work  together,  or  to  do  this  together? 
The  issue  of  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  have  veto  power,  and 
then  that  the  President  should  act,  and 


then  that  Congress  act  as  the  final  ar- 
biter, goes  very  far,  and  it  may  or  may 
not  be  wise,  but  it  profoundly  affects  our 
export-import  policy.  It  takes  the  juris- 
diction away  from  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. It  does  not  give  us  a  chance  to  make 
a  recommendation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son is  that,  under  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  confronted  here,  we  find 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
only  an  advisory  role,  even  on  COCOM 
cases.  COCOM  stands  for  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  within  the  Atlantic 
community,  which  maintains  a  list  of 
prohibited  exports.  Of  the  1,500  case.s 
that  have  been  looked  at.  they  have  re- 
jected only  44. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record,  and  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  read  into  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  the  last  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  a 
paragraph  from  a  letter  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  In  the  letter  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  objects  to  this  amendment  for 
several  reasons. 

He  states : 

The  Jackson  amendment  would  also  con- 
fer on  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authority  to 
veto  modifications  In  the  list  of  commodities 
subject  to  International  (COCOM)  control. 
If  enacted,  this  could  have  a  very  damaging 
effect  on  U.S.  relation:;  with  COCOM  and  ou 
COCOM  itself.  Member  countries  who  co- 
operate m  the  COCOM  system  voluntarily 
are  likely  to  resent  being  subject  to  the 
judgments   of   the   Department   of   Defense. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  this  amend- 
ment, all  of  which  deserve  very  serious 
consideration.  The  appropriate  commit- 
tee, as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out.  is  the  Banking  Committee. 
All  these  questions  have  been  considered 
by  that  committee  over  a  period  of  many 
months.  I  would  not  stand  on  jurisdic- 
tion if  there  was  any  reason  to  take  ac- 
tion at  this  moment,  but  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  is  not  only  a  more  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  action;  it  is  also 
the  vehicle  tha*;  wUl  get  action  faster 
since  the  Export  Administration  Act  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  and  before  June  30 
we  will  have  to  enact  an  extension  of  this 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on 
page  2.  line  12  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment the  language  states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  whenever  a  request  for  a  license  or  other 
authority  Is  required  by  any  person  .  .  . 

So  this  is  what  knocks  out — cancels 
out — the  Export  Administration  Act. 

This  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  It 
would  take  all  jurisdiction  away,  al- 
though, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we 
must  act  on  a  bill  before  the  Senator's 
subcommittee.  We  are  going  to  mark  it 
up  tomonow.  It  will  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  a  few  days,  and  we  will 
haye  an  opportunity  then  to  act  in  an  or- 
derly way,  without  depriving  the  Senator 
of  his  jurisdiction  and  without  repealing, 
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in  effect,  much  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  amendment  might  have  some 
effects  that  are  unintended,  including  the 
possibility,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  repealing 
all  the  existing  procedures  in  the  law  for 
the  licensure  of  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  other  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
for  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  Each  side  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  clear  that  I  oppose  the  sort 
of  mihtarily  risky  "deals"  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  oppose,  namely, 
transactions  that  would  genuinely  con- 
tribute to  the  military  potential  of  other 
nations. 

However,  we  are  talking  not  only  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  committees.  We  are 
talking  also  about  the  jurisdiction,  in 
foreign  policy  and  in  trade,  of  the  State 
Department,  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  National  Secuiity  Council,  the  White 
House  Coimcil  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  other  agencies  involved  in  deter- 
mining what  trade  policies  do  and  do  not 
benefit  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate  would  cre- 
ate a  weird  situation  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
be  in  disagreement,  with  each  lobbying 
for  a  different  result  on  Capitol  Hill. 
That  would  create  chaos. 

I  have  heard  from  several  computer 
export  concerns  in  California  which  feel 
that  at  present  there  are  too  many 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  computers, 
restrictions  which  make  no  sense  at  all 
and  which  aid  computer  manufacturers 
in  other  countries. 

I  read  from  a  letter  dated  February 
18,  1974,  signed  by  an  official  of  Hewlett- 
Packard,  a  California  company  headed 
by  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: 

We  believe  It  Is  high  time  for  another 
Cocom  review  and  round  of  reductions  to 
take  place.  We  feel  that  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  in  this  review  to  the 
controls  over  computers  and  computer  pe- 
ripheral equipment.  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  virtually  no  change  In  these  controls 
In  recent  years  despite  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  the  industry  In 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  In  the  West- 
ern world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  USSR  and 
niany  of  the  other  Communist  countries.  The 
existing  computer  controls  were  obsolescent 
some  years  ago.  I  believe  that  this  Is  even 
more  so  today  and.  In  fact,  so  far  as  lower 
capability  computer  systems  are  concerned, 
1  think  they  are  totally  obsolete. 

David  Packard  and  Hewlett-Packard, 
the  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
came  before  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  year  and  stated: 

It  Is  essential,  of  course,  that  military 
products  continue  to  be  rigidly  controlled. 
However,  many  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the    sale    of   hlgh-t«chnology    products   de- 


signed primarily  for  commercial  use  are  of 
doubtful  utility.  Many  of  these  products  are 
standard  catalog  Items  which  have  been  re- 
stricted on  the  basts  that  they  might  provide 
some  possible  military  benefits. 

Mr.  Packard  states  that  we  should 
write  proper  definitions  into  the  law,  but 
that  we  should  not  destroy  our  ability  to 
export.  That  is  what  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  be  doing  tomorrow,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  International  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Ml-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  How  much  time  does 
the  other  side  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
natme.  The  amendment  is  merely  to  as- 
sist our  country  to  siu'vive.  It  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  deter- 
mine whether  any  weapon  or  computer 
or  other  item  will  increase  the  military 
capability  of  a  recipient.  If  it  will  in- 
crease the  military  capability  of  a  re- 
cipient, then  he  can  veto  its  being  sent. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  can 
overmle  it;  but  if  he  does,  he  has  to 
submit  his  reasons  to  Congress,  and 
either  body  can  overrule  that  action. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  it  right  back 
to  Congress.  We  have  been  talking  about 
people  having  too  much  power.  I  have 
heard  in  the  Chamber  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  too  much  power.  So  this 
brings  it  back  to  Congress  if  they  are 
not  satisfied. 

As  to  the  importance  of  computers.  I 
remind  Senators  of  what  Dr.  Stephan  D. 
Possony  wrote  in  the  magazine  Defense 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Digest : 

Computers  are  at  the  core  of  today's  and 
tomorrow's  strategies,  for  without  them 
there  are  no  modern  weapons  systems.  AU 
of  the  new  technologies  have  ties  to  the 
compxiter.  and  even  the  current  computer  is 
buUt  with  the  aid  of  computers.  It  Is  now 
in  the  fabric  of  things,  and  the  'balance  of 
computer  capacity"  Is  the  very  essence  of 
the  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant today  than  om-  computers.  We 
have  spent  years  and  years  in  building 
technology  to  make  these  computers.  We 
are  10  years  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  this 
field.  If  we  now  agi-ee  to  sell  them  to 
the  Soviets  or  one  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  then  we  can  see  the  great  ad- 
vantage it  gives  them. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  that  it  is 
vital  to  our  coimtry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  Uie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  article  pubhshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  6,  1974.  captioned 


"Boeing  Signs  Air  Protocol  with  Soviets. " 
The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 
The  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed,  a  protocol  In  Moscow  yester- 
day formalizing  discussions  on  joint  civil 
aviation  projects — perhaps  Including  the 
construction  of  an  American-designed  air- 
craft plant  In  Russia. 

The  article  discusses  wide-bodied  air- 
craft. My  point  is  that  during  the  stra- 
tegic situation  that  confronted  us  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  was  the  aircargo  situa- 
tion, the  airfreight  situation,  that  was 
ultimately  the  key  to  the  decisive  out- 
come. 

We  are  now  actually  proposing  to  give 
the  Soviet  Union  that  capability,  witli 
nobody  making  a  judgment,  other  than 
the  Commerce  Department,  whose  sole 
interest  is  in  expanding  technology'  ex- 
ports. This  amendment  would  stop  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Boeing  Signs  Air  Protocol  With  Soviets 

The  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed,  a  protocol  in  Moscow  yesterday 
formalizing  discussions  on  joint  civil  avia- 
tion projects — perhaps  including  the  con- 
struction of  an  American-designed  aircrnfi 
plant  In  Russia. 

Besides  the  plant,  the  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  said  the  cooperative  agreement  could 
result  eventually  in  the  Joint  design  and  de- 
velopment of  new  passenger  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters. 

But  Boeing  discouraged  speculation  that 
any  big  project  was  imminent.  The  company 
.said  discussions  with  Soviet  officials  have 
been  going  on  since  1971  and  the  protocol 
'allows  these  dlscu-sslons  to  proceed  in  a 
more  formal  manner." 

Boeing  said  further  that  the  discussions 
wi:h  the  Russians  to  date  "are  limited  to  the 
exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  Informa- 
tion in  the  civil  aviation  field." 

Before  any  aircraft  agreements  could  be 
made,  Boeing  would  have  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  and  Defense  departments. 
One  obvious  concern  of  the  American  mili- 
tary would  be  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  gain  valuable  technology  for  Its  bom- 
bers and  fighters. 

One  company  official  stressed  that  these 
and  other  questions  would  take  considerable 
time  to  resolve — meaning  the  protocol  Is  just 
one  of  the  early  steps  toward  a  significant 
cooperative  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  One  minute  re- 
mains to  each  side. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  concei-n  expressed  earlier 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
Boeing  transaction  has  not  been  ap- 
proved and  there  is  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion that  it  will  be  approved. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
Hugh  Scott  >. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  Jackson  amendment,  which 
is  intended  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
mihtarily  significant  exports  to  Commu- 
nist destinations.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  now  have  ample 
authority  to  prevent  such  activity,  and 
the  amendment  would  simply  cloud  our 
relations  with  countries  which  are  seek- 
ing to  noi-malize  relations  with  us. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President. 

lay  the  amendment  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE!  I 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
until  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tlien  ijieserve  the 
right  to  move  to  table,  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr    Presi 
a    very    simple    amendment 
should  realize  what  is  involved 
we  are  asking  at  this  time 
Department  of  Defense  sha 
opportimity  to  pass  judgmeiit 
matters  that  relate  to  natioral 
If  they  veto  it.  then  the  Pr( 
override;    and    Congress,    foi 
time,  is  given  the  authority 
these  transactions. 

I  would  point  out  that  all 
posals  are  involved  here 
only  the  sale  of  an  aircraft  or 
The  Soviets  want  plants  built 
Viet  Union  and  we  are  talkin 
porting  jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  ura 
to  have  printed  in  the  RECORb 
randum  relating  to  the  a 
also  a   letter  from   the   Dep; 
Defense. 
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There  being  no  objection,  t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

Memorandum  on  Amendment 
NOLOGY  Transfer  to  Soviet  Blo 

On  Tuesday,  June  1 1  the 
sider  amendment  number  1405  to 
procurement  bill,  an  amendmen 
the  transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
bloc  countries  of  technology 
nificantly  Increase  the  military 
the  recipient. 

Interest  In  this  amendment 
issues  brought  to  light  In  a  , 
vestigation  undertaken  by  the 
nent    Subcommittee    on    Inves 
the  course  of  that  inquli-y  it 
that  there  are,  now  luider 
number  of  technology  transfers 
tentially  damaging  to  our  national 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  The  construction  of  an  ii  , 
craft   production   facility   in   th 
the  production  of  wide-bodied 
aircraft. 


2.  The  construction  in  Poland  of  an  inte- 
grated circuit  manufacturing  fac  illty, 
3   Tlie  sale  to  Intottrlst  of  a  h  rge  compu- 
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ter    complex    with    a    large    number    of    re- 
mote terminals. 

4.  The  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
CDC  7600  computer,  the  same  comiputer 
used  in  the  U.S.  site  defense  program. 

5.  The  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  air 
traffic  control  system. 

Amendment  1405  would  simply  enable  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense,  In  cases  where  he  de- 
termines that  the  granting  of  an  export  li- 
cense would  substantially  increase  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  the  recipient,  to  disagree 
to  any  request  for  such  a  licen.se.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  the  removal  of 
any  category  of  technology  from  the  list 
of  those  requiring  either  an  export  license 
or  an  exeniption.  would  reruiire  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Of  course,  a  disagreement  to  a  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be — and  the 
amendment  specifically  provides — subject  to 
a  final  determination  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  will,  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  on  Tuesday,  provide  for  final 
Congressional  determination  after  all  prior 
actions  by  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
State  and  Defense  and  the  President  have 
been  taken.  This  later  provision  should  help 
to  restore  Congressional  authority  In  this 
crucial  area. 

The  greatly  increased  volume  of  technol- 
ogy transfers  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries  requires  a  system  of 
controls  that  is  adequate  both  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues  involved  and  the  es- 
calating level  of  activity  in  assessing  the 
the  granting  of  export  licenses.  As  a  practical 
matter  these  decisions  are  taken  at  low 
and  middle  levels  within  the  federal  bureac- 
racy.  AH  that  amendment  1405  does  is  to 
assure  that  in  those  few  cases  where  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
granting  of  an  export  license  would  sub- 
stantially increase  the  military  capability 
of  the  recipient,  approval  for  the  license 
would  require  a  direct  Presidential  order  and 
possible  Congressional  review. 

If  the  five  technology  transfers  now  under 
consideration  were  to  take  place,  we  would 
be  helping  the  Soviets  to: 

( 1 )  build  100  wide-bodied  aircraft  per  year 
with  a  range,  speed  and  take-off  weight 
greater  than  anything  manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  impact  on  Soviet  military  air 
lift  capacity,  whose  importance  was  demon- 
strated during  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  would 
be  enormous. 

(2)  Acquire  through  a  Polish  production 
line  highly  sophisticated  integrated  circuits. 
With  trivial  modification  of  the  production 
technology  whose  transfer  has  been  proposed, 
this  facility  would  turn  out  crucial  elements 
for  missile  guidance  systems,  military  weap- 
ons control  systems  for  aircraft,  etc. 

(3)  Procure  and  Install  a  very  large,  na- 
tionwide computer  system  with  a  large  nimi- 
ber  of  remote  terminals  In  cities  throughout 
the  USSR.  Such  a  system  could  and  doubt- 
less would  be  used  by  the  KGB  which  domi- 
nates the  activities  of  Intourlst,  the  poten- 
tial purchaser.  Such  a  system  In  operation 
could  grei'tly  strengthen  Soviet  totalitarian 
control  of  intellectuals,  dissidents,  persons 
wishing  to  emigrate  and  the  65,000  plus 
American  tourists  who  visit  the  USSR  each 
year. 

(4 1  Acquire  a  CDC  7600  computer,  the 
same  computer  used  In  the  ballistic  missile 
site  defense  program  now  in  research  and 
development  In  this  country.  Other  users  of 
the  CDC  7600  In  this  country  are  the  two 
nuclear  weapons  laboratories,  the  Naval 
Weapons  Research  Laboratory,  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  similar  organizations. 

(5)  Acquire  an  air  traffic  control  system 
titilizing  extremely  sophisticated  technology 
and  procedures.  Such  a  .system  could  control 
and  direct  military  as  well  as  civilian  air 
traffic. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-5330/74. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  asked  me  to  respond  to  your  In- 
quiry on  technology  transfers  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Bloc  coim- 
tries. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  Involved  in 
three  different  ways  in  the  consideration  of 
these  export  licenses.  First,  we  have  an  In- 
put to  the  U.S.  position  on  cases  In  COCOM. 
This  is  an  Interagency  body  of  Western 
Nations  with  common  interests  in  control- 
ling exports  of  potential  military  signifi- 
cance to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Nations.  In  addition,  there  Is  an  Interagency 
group  chaired  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  considers  licenses  for  the  export 
of  U.S.  technology.  Finally,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  refers  a  number  of  cases  that 
are  not  Important  enough  for  full  inter- 
agency review  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Defenr,e.  Department  of  Defense  Involvement 
In  these  three  approaches  Is  discussed  be- 
low and  specific  data  are  provided  for  the 
1972-74  time  period. 

During  this  period  of  time  approximately 
1500  cases  were  considered  under  COCOM. 
Of  the  1500  COCOM  cases  the  Department 
of  Defense  concurred  In  Interagency  recom- 
mendations, approval  and  disapproval.  In  all 
but  44  cases.  These  cases  are  Identified  in 
Attachment  1. 

In  42  of  these  44  cases  (all  of  which  were 
approved).  Defense  preferred  that  a  license 
not  be  issued.  However,  they  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Two  cases  were  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  final  decision  was  made  by  the 
President.  In  addition,  there  are  currently 
three  cases,  listed  in  Attachment  2,  on  which 
no  U.S.  position  has  been  taken. 

In  the  same  time  period,  the  Interagency 
group  addressed  some  1200  requests  for  ex- 
port of  U.S.  goods.  In  eight  cases  DoD  pre- 
ferred that  no  license  be  Issued  but  again 
felt  that  these  cases  did  not  warrant  Secre- 
tarial review.  In  one  case  the  Secretary  did 
object  and  the  final  decision  was  made  by 
the  President.  The  nine  exceptions  are  Iden- 
tified in  Attachment  3.  In  addition,  tbere 
are  currently  20  cases,  as  listed  In  Attach- 
ment 4,  on  which  no  decision  has  been  made 

During  the  same  period  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  sought  DoD  comment  on  an 
additional  1800  cases.  Those  few  case."-,  noi 
resolved  to  DoD's  satisfaction  were  referred 
to  the  interagency  review  group  mentioned 
above. 

With  respect  to  the  last  three  questions  In 
yovir  letter,  answers  to  these  are  provided 
in  Attachments  5,  6  and  7. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Information 
contained  in  the  tabulation  of  COCOM  cases 
Is  considered  Confidential  Insofar  as  disclos- 
ure of  particular  transactions  Involving  Indi- 
vidual exporting  countries  is  concerned.  On 
the  U.S.  cases  there  Is  also  the  question  of 
proprietary  Information,  but  we  have  tried 
to  avoid  this  problem  by  omitting  from  their 
tabulations  the  names  of  the  U.S.  firms 
Involved. 

We  trust  this  Is  the  Information  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Amos  A.  Jordan. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son). 

I  believe  that  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
and  sophisticated  U.S.  technology  to 
Warsaw  Pact  coimtries  is  a  serious  prob- 
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lem  that  threatens  to  jeopardize  our  na- 
tional secmity  by  eroding  the  technolog- 
ical advantage  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  that  security.  The  purpose  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  who  is  the  Cabinet  of- 
ficer chiefly  responsible  for  determining 
what  is  essential  to  the  counti-y's  secu- 
rity, to  have  a  strong  voice  in  controlling 
exports  that  might  undermine  our  de- 
fense. 

I  have  been  tremendously  concerned  by 
actions  of  certain  U.S.  companies  and 
U.S.  allies  which  would  affect  large-scale 
transfers  to  Eastern  bloc  nations  not 
only  of  sophisticated  U.S.  goods  and 
equipment  but  oftentimes  the  techno- 
logical know-how  necessai"y  for  their 
manufacture. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  authority  to  approve 
commercial  exports  of  controlled  items 
to  restricted  countries.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  he  acts  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  approving  certain 
exports  but  the  primary  responsibility 
lies  within  the  Commerce  Department. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  consulted  but 
he  has  no  real  authority  in  determining 
whether  sophisticated  technology  with 
possible  militaiy  applications  should  be 
exported  to  Communist  bloc  nations.  I 
believe  that  situation  must  be  changed 
and  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  offers  an  appropriate 
solution. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  review  and  dis- 
approve the  export  of  any  controlled 
product  to  the  Communist  bloc  countries. 
His  decision  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  President  but  his  authority  would 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  determining  whether  or  not  a 
proposed  export  or  technology  transfer  by 
a  COCOM  nation  affects  the  military 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  country 
pursues  a  shortsighted  and  dangerous 
policy  when  it  allows  the  export  of  so- 
phisticated technology  to  foreign  nations 
which  will  inevitably  use  that  technology 
to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  spending  astronomical  sums  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  technological  and  qualitative 
advances  which  are  the  key  to  our  Na- 
tion's security.  I  certainly  do  not  intend 
to  see  that  security  subsequently  bar- 
tered away  to  unfriendly  nations  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  and  vague  promises  of 
improved  relations.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senate  passed  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, which  I  cosponsored,  designed  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  power 
to  veto  the  transfer  of  American  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviet  Union  when  such 
transfers  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
Soviet  military  capability.  Further,  such 
vetoes  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
President  and  Congress. 

I  supported  this  amendment,  and 
though  the  amendment  was  somewhat 
confused  by  substitute  language  passed 


by  another  amendment,  I  am  hopeful  the 
strength  of  it  will  be  restored  and  em- 
phasized in  the  conference  committee. 
Senator  Jackson  is  correct  In  asking 
hard  questions  about  the  exporting  of 
U.S.  technology  to  Russia. 

At  present,  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion, decisions  on  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  made  at  low  and  middle  levels 
within  the  Federal  bui-eaucracy,  and 
there  is  no  required  review  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  However,  in  some 
cases — and  there  are  several  pending 
right  now — the  Soviets  stand  to  reap  sig- 
nificant benefits  militarily  if  such  trans- 
fers are  made. 

Senator  Jackson's  amendment  stems 
not  only  from  his  concern  for  the  deci- 
sions pending  now  and  the  effect  they 
may  have,  but  also  from  his  concein  that 
many  technological  transfers  in  the  past 
have  already  been  used  to  increase  So- 
viet military  might.  He  pointed  out  this 
morning  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ef- 
fective control  or  monitoring  of  such 
transfers  by  the  administration. 

A  preliminary  study,  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  indicates  the 
flow  of  miUta»-y-related  technology  may 
be  greater  than  suspected. 

All  of  us  welcome  ^ny  easing  of  ten- 
sions in  the  world,  particularly  between 
the  two  nuclear  powers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Detente  is 
to  be  encouraged:  but  if  detente  means 
exporting  our  technology  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
resulting  in  the  building  of  their  mili- 
tary capability  while  they  drag  their  feet 
at  the  SALT  II  talks,  then  I  say  we  can- 
not afford  such  exporting,  and  appro- 
priate controls  must  be  initiated  to  plug 
these  teclmological  leaks. 

Senator  Jackson  has  called  for  hear- 
ings by  the  Pennanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  into  this  matter,  and 
I  support  him  in  this  move. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  w-ere  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  Trom  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on 
oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
pays  50.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 40 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Barlletl 

Hart 

NelEon 

Beall 

Hartke 

Packwooct 

Bellmon 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Javits 

Scott,  Hugh 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Fannin 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Fulbrlght 

McGovern 

Tunuey 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Griffin 

Moss 

NATS— 50 

Abourezk 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allen 

Eastland 

Nunn 

Baker 

Ervin 

I-astore 

Bennett 

Kong 

Randolph 

Bentseu 

Gravel 

Rlbicoff 

Bibie 

Gurney 

Roth 

Brock 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Buckley 

Hollines 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

William  L 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Huddleston 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Magnu.sou 

Tower 

Curtis 

McCIellau 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

Young 

DomenicI 

Mclntyre 

Dominlck 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bayh 

Long 

Sparkman 

Church 

McGee 

Symington 

Cook 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Hatfield 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.    SCHWEIKER.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  j. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  des::  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  following  Senators,  in  addition  to 
myself:  Senators  Taft,  Proxmire, 
Stevenson,  Mondale,  Muskie,  and  Tun- 
NEY.  It  is  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment,  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Schweiker  and  Mr.  Cranston,  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  17,  between  lines  20  and  21  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States  may  be 
seriously  compromised  If  the  Nation's  goods 
and  technology  are  exported  to  a  controlled 
country  without  an  adequate  and  knowl- 
edgeable assessment  being  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  export  of  such  goods  and 
technology  will  significantly  Increase  the 
military  capabUlty  of  any  such  country.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  provide  for 
such  an  assessment  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  proposed  ex- 
port  of  goods  or  technology   to   any   such 
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c<nintry  and.   wlieiie'. er   he  cle 
the  export  of  such  gotxls  or 
signlflcautly  Incrense  the  mill 
f>f  such  country,  to  recommend 
dent  that  such  exports  be 

I  111    Notwithstanding  any 
if  law.  whenever  a  request  foi 
other  authority  is  required  by 
export  any  goods  or  technology 
trcUed  country,  the  .npproprint 
trol  ofSce  or  ageii.-y  to  whom  si 
made  shall  notify  the  Secreta 
of   such   request,   and   such 
issue  any  license  or  other  authoji 
lo  sticU  request  for  a  period 
i.rter  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
fied.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
consider  all  noti&catlous 
pr.rsuant  to  this  subsection  an 

( 1 )  Reconunend  to  the 
disapprove  any  request  for  the 
goods  or  technology  to  any  co 
try  if  he  determines  that  the  e: 
goods   or   technology    will    sigi: 
crease  the  military  capability  n 
try:  or 

(2)  notify  such  orfice  or  aL,e:K 
period  that  he  will  Interpose  n 
appropriate  condltioiis  design 
tlie  purposes  of  this  Act  are  im 

(3)  indicate,  prior  to  the  e.x 
tliirty-day  review  period,   that 
intend  to  interpose  an  objection 
of  such  goods  or  technology. 
If  the  President  notifies  such  or' 
within  thirty  days  after  receivii 
recommendation  from  the  Sec 
disapproves    such    export,    no    i 
may  be  issued  for  the  export  c 
or  technology  to  such  country. 

ic)    In    determining    whethe 
oi  any  goods  or  technology  to 
country  will  significantly 
tary  capability  of  such  coun 
tary  of  Defense  .shall   take  lnt< 
potential    end    uses    regardless 
u.se  indicated  by  the  applicant  i 
of  such  goods  or  technology. 

(d)  Effective  on  June  1,  1974 
of  any  category  of  goods  or 
quiring  an  export  license  or  ot 
tion  shall  require  tlie  approval 
dent. 

<e)  Tlie  President  is  authorized 
of    the    United    States,    to 
modification  of  the  so-called 
natioi'>al  lists  (or  Interpretations 
he  determines  that  such 
likely  result  in  a  significant 
military  capability  of  any  co 

(f )  As  used  in  this  section- 

(1)  the  term  "goods  and 
chides  but  Is  not  limited 

(A)  machhiery.  equipment 
and  computer  software: 

(B)  any  license  or  other  arr 
the  \i5e  of  any  patent,  trade 
plan; 

(C)  the  so-called  know-how 
of  any  Individual,  firm,  corpora 
entity; 

(D)  assistance  In  planning 
lure  arrangements;  and 

(E)  arrangements  under  w 
is  provided  in  developing  a 
capability,   Includhig    so-called 
rangements. 

(2)  The  term  "export  control 
iM   this  section  means  any 
or  the  United  States  Government 
provol  or  permission  Is  requirec 
existing  law  lor  the  exjjort  of 
nology. 

(3)  The  term  "controlled 
the  Soviet  Union.  Poland.  Roma 
Bulgaria,   Czechoelovakia.   and 
Democratic  Republic  (East 

( i» )  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  Congreas  every  six  monti  t 
the   implementation  and 
this  section. 
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(h>  All  actions  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  a  final  determina- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

( I)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ex- 
pire on  December  31.  1975. 

"ij)  WTieuever  the  President  exercises  his 
.'lUthonty  under  subsection  (h)  hereof  to 
modify  or  overrtile  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  President  sh.ill  sxibmlt  to  the 
Congress  a  statement  Indicating  his  decision. 
Eiiher  Hou.se  of  the  Congress  shall  have  a 
period  oi  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  after  the  date  on  which  the 
stiuement  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  by  majority  vole  the  action  of 
ihe  President." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
there  is  a  time  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  may  have  2  min- 
utes and  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington may  have  2  minutes. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRAr;STON.  Mr.  President,  all 
that  this  amendment  does  is  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  preeminence  of  the  President 
over  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  would 
amend  the  Jackson  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  President  would  have  the  authority 
to  proceed  or  not  to  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions and  in  accordance  with  the 
Schweiker  amendment.  All  the  other 
language  in  the  Jackson  amendment,  as 
modified  by  the  Schweiker  amendment, 
has  been  preserved.  All  of  this  would  be 
subject  to  Congress,  so  that  Congi-ess 
would  have  a  final  voice  in  these  affairs. 

Without  this  amendment  that  I  pro- 
pose, we  would  set  up  a  very  strange  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense seems  to  be  put  in  a  superior  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  President.  If  the 
President  overrules  the  Secretai-y's  veto, 
the  Secretary  and  the  President,  at  least 
potentially,  could  both  be  up  here  lobby- 
ing for  their  respective  viewpoints. 

My  amendment  would  preserve  the 
preeminence  of  the  President.  It  would 
also  ensure  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  on  an  equal  footing  with,  but  Is 
not  supei'ior  to,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Security  Coimcil,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  all  other  agencies  presently 
involved  in  assessing  the  wisdom  of  in- 
ternational transactions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  need  for  this  amendment.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  have 
the  independent  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Then  if  the  Piesident 
does  not  like  his  recommendation,  we 
at  least  ought  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  that  oCBce  and  his  findings.  Then  the 
President  can  override,  and  finally  Con- 
gress will  have  the  authority  to  make 
the  overall  judgment.  But  why  should  we 
not  Insist  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
In  an  unfettered  way,  give  his  Judgment 


only  in  those  areas  that  relate  to  this 
respon.'^ibility,  not  as  it  pertains  to  othei- 
offices.  Finally.  Congress  has  the  say-so. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  Senators 
know  that  all  the  Cabinet  officers  are 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  amendment 
simply  takes  away  the  opportunity  of 
Congress  to  have  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense make  that  independent  judgment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yea.s 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  due  to  the 
closeness  of  the  votes  which  will  occur 
that  there  be  a  10-minute  limitation  for 
this  series  of  roUcalls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  »,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Metcalf>,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams^  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  »Mr.  Long)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  fiu-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee',  is  absent 
on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington •  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfieldi    would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  47. 
na.vs  4.3.  as  follows: 


!No.  242  Leg.l 

YEAS— 47 

AlkPii 

Hathaway 

Moss 

Beall 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Bellmon 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Biden 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdlrk 

Javlts 

Percy 

Case 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Roth 

crranston 

Mansfield 

Scott.  Hugh 

Fulbrlghi 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Grimu 

Mclntyre 

Taft 

Hart 

Metzenbaiim 

Tunnev 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Habkell 

Montoya 
NAYS— 43 

Alx>urezk 

Dole 

McClellaii 

Allen 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Baker 

Domlnick 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Eagleton 

Pastore 

Beutseu 

Eastland 

Randolph 

Bible 

Ervin 

Riblcoff 

Brock 

Fannin 

Schweiker 

Buckley 

Fong 

Scott, 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

WUllamL. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Ourney 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Tower 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Young 
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Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams 


Long 
McOee 

Metcalf 


Bayh 
Church 
cook 
Hatfield 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  amendment,  hs  amended,  was 
a?reed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  veas  and  nays  on  passage  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not 
been  ordered  on  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  referring  to  the  Jackson  amendment, 
not  to  passage.  They  have  been  ordered 
on  the  Jackson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
misunderstood.  Without  objection,  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  was  withdrawn  by  unanimous 
consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  was  withdrawn  by  unanimous 
consent.  The  request  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Chair 
had  recognized  me,  he  would  have  found 
it  was  not  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Jackson  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  anrf  he  announced  that  on 
June  8,  1974.  the  President  had  approved 
nnd  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  1752.  An  act  prescribing  the  objectives 
»nd  functions  of  the  National  Commission 
MX  Productivity  and  Work  Quality; 

S.  26G2.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national OceHii  Exposition  "75;  and 

S.  3373.  An  act  relating  to  the  -■lale  ami 
t'l^trihui.on   of  the  Congresslonul   Record. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The     PRESIDING     OFPICER      (Mi. 
Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  ines-sate 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  6(c>  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status 
of  advisory  committees  in  1973  is  here- 
with forwarded. 

This  is  the  second  amiual  report  and 
is  augmented  by  indices  to  afford  the 
public  improved  access  to  additional  in- 
foiTOation  conceiTiing  specific  advisory 
committees. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  June  11,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  se.ssion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
CLARK)  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
IJiinted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  11873 ^  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  several  States  in  carrying 
out  a  program  of  animal  health  re- 
search ;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagieeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Mathias  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Zwach  were  appointed  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  14368)  to  provide  for  means  of 
dealing  witli  energy  shortages  by  requir- 
ing reports  with  respect  to  energy  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  temporai-y  sus- 
]3ension  of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3000)  to  authorize 
appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  .strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
pcr.sonnel  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se, 


and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1391 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  amendment 
'No.  1391)  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias). 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1391  as  printed  contains  a  ty- 
pographical error.  At  this  time  I  submit 
a  revised  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair 
clear  the  well  of  staff  people,  et  cetera? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  had  more  roUcall  votes  than 
were  anticipated,  and  our  time  has 
slipped  away.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  amendment  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
would  be  agreeable  to  cutting  the  time  on 
this  amendment  to  45  minutes,  instead  of 
1  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  long  as  there  is  time 
for  reasonable  debate  on  this  matter.  I 
think  so — 45  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carohna.  I  am 
sure  he  is  available,  because  he  has  been 
here  within  the  last  few  minutes.  Go 
ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted,  a  typographical  error  appears  in 
amendment  No.  1391.  as  printed.  On  line 
2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  appears  the 
figure  ••$3,177,042,000."  It  should  be 
'•$3, 167,042,000.'  I  submit  a  revised 
amendment,  and  at  the  same  time  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  names  oi 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson^  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  will  be 
stated. 

The  Icgi.slative  clerk  read  as  follo'A.-:: 
On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  out  '•$3,151.0*2.000  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof   •!=3.167,0-12,000'". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  simply  stated,  adds  $16  mil- 
lion to  the  research  and  development  au- 
thorization portion  of  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  authorize 
the  cle-sien  and  development  work  on  a 
new  submarine  called  the  SSBNX  which 
would  make  use  of  the  existing  Narwhal 
S3G  natural  circulation  reactor.  It  is  in 
no  sense  a  substitute  for  the  Trident    It 
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is  intended  to  complement 
meeting  strategic  needs 
quire  a  submarine  with 
bilities.   The  S5G   reactor 
been  proven  and  has  been 
ice  for  5  years  in  an  a 
with  the  name  Narwhal, 
leactor  is  similar  in  design 
reactor.   It   has   comparable 
simplicity  of  design,  and  iv 
characteristics  due  to  the 
the  need  for  large  reactor 
By  taking  maximum  adv 
ural    convection    to    circu 
coolants,  it  eliminates  the 
ancillary  equipment.  While 
a   better   submarine   than 
Poseidon,  it  would  not 
survivability      characteristits 
Trident.  It  would  meet  the 
for  all  circumstances 
quired  by  the  most  exti-em« 

The  $16  million  which 
by  the  Department  of 
proved  by  the  House  and 
quest  the  Senate  to  restore, 
dituie  which  we  believe  w 
.spent. 

In  my  view,  the  request 
opment  of  the  SSBNX  to  c 
as  an  alternative  to  the 
marine  made  by  the  Depar 
fense  is  a  sound  and  reasonable 
tion.  IV  would,  at  cheaper 
an  effective  replacement, 
saiy,  to  the  Polaris  and 
which  now  is  the  most  Invutier 
tlon  of  our  nuclear  deterrejt 
it  is  estimated,  would  cost 
of  the  Trident  hull,  it  would 
dent  I  4.500  mile  missile 
vantage  of  Trident  R.D.T. 
that  respect.  The  SSBNX  w 
less  than  the  Trident 

Mr.  President,  how  muchj  of  my  tune 
have  I  consumed? 

The     PRESmiNO 
Hathaway  ) .  The  Senator 
3  minutes.  He  has  20  minutefe 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank 

Mr.  President,  I  yield 
tional  minute,  and  then  I  w 
er  to  the  manager  of  the 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  r 
pect  that  future  agreements 
SALT  might  well  include 
along  the  lines  of  the  pri 
submarines  and  total  SLBI^ 
The  SSBNX,  which  would 
the  existing  and  proven 
tor,  offers  a  less  costly  sol 
question  of  a  follow-on  to 
than  Trident.  The  Secretar 
and  the  Navy  have  made 
they  believe  that  research 
ment  on  the  SSBNX  could 
costly  submarine  with  very 
acteiTstlcs  to  the  Trident. 
ofTers  a  reasonable 
Trident.  If  a  future  SALT 
limits  launcher  tubes  alonp 
SSBNX  makes  even  more 
we  would  be  able  to  deplov 
marines  at  a  far  lower  cost 
dent.  In  strategic  terms,  thle  more  aim 
points  or  targets  a  potentia  enemy  has 
to  worry  about  reduces  the  Ikelihood  of 
any  first  strike.  The  Triden  which  now 
already  costs  $1.3  billion  pe:  submarine 
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may  well,  because  of  cost,  prove  too  cost- 
ly In  quantity.  The  SSBNX  Is,  in  my 
view,  a  timely  and  a  sensible  R.  &  D.  ef- 
fort and  should  be  supported  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson^  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recogni7ed  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
SSBN-X  ^Narwhal)  program  should  go 
forward  as  originally  requested  in  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill. 

The  projected  cost  of  each  Trident 
submarine  has  risen  to  over  $1.3  billion. 
This  year  the  Trident  program  will  cost 
almost  $2  billion,  and  the  cost  is  likely 
to  %\ow  each  year  for  the  next  decade. 
The  Trident  program  could  cost  the 
United  States  billions  of  dollars  which 
rculd  be  spent  more  effectively. 

As  the  Armed  Services  Committee  it- 
self points  out.  SALT  could  have  a  ma- 
jor impact  on  our  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  <SLBM»  requirements. 
SPJJT  II  may  result  in  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  SLBM  launchers.  In  light 
of  recent  and  projected  antisubmarine 
breakthroughs,  it  is  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  development  of  a 
.submarine  which  on  a  cost  effective  basis 
woiUd  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
relatively  invulnerable  submarine  deter- 
rent. The  SSNB-X  design  approach  is 
geared  to  this  purpose. 

It  would  have  essentially  the  same  pro- 
tection against  antisubmarine  warfare 
as  the  Trident  submarine.  But,  it  would 
have  the  additional  strategic  value  of 
increasing  the  number  of  aim  points  that 
an  enemy  would  be  required  to  hit,  and 
thus  make  it  less  likely  that  any  enemy 
could  successfully  attempt  a  first  strike 
against  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  forces. 
The  SSBN-X  design  would  better  meet 
the  need  of  strategic  survivability,  espe- 
cially within  the  limits  of  SALT,  and  at 
a  lower  cost  than  the  projected  Trident 
program. 

The  committee  based  its  decision  to 
delete  funds  for  SSBN-X.  in  large  part, 
on  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  build  and  deploy  two 
Tildent  submarines  a  year  for  the  next 
4  years  and  one  in  the  fifth  year.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  United  States  will  only 
be  able  to  build  one  ship  per  year.  There 
are  only  thi-ee  private  shipyards  in  the 
country  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
submarines — Litton  in  Mississippi,  New- 
port News  in  Virginia,  and  Electric  Boat 
in  Connecticut — and  all  three  are  al- 
ready stretched  beyond  capacity. 

Thus,  the  Tiident  program  will  most 
likely  be  slowed  down.  We  should  use  the 
lag  time  in  Trident  production  and  de- 
ployment to  explore  other  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  submarine  options  as  well 
as  continue  the  strategic  evaluation  of 
the  Trident  submarine  concept. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  begin  immedi- 
ately on  the  SSBN-X  program.  This 
amendment  does  not  cut  out  or  slow 
down  the  Trident  program.  It  takes  im- 
mediate advantage  of  the  lag  time  in  the 
Trident  program  and  insures  that  the 


United  States  has  a  lower  cost  alterna- 
tive, or  companion,  to  the  Trident.  Six- 
teen milUon  dollars  for  initial  feasibility 
and  design  work  on  an  Improved  SLBM 
is  a  sound  investment  against  the  astro- 
nomic costs  of  the  Trident  program.  It 
would  assure  us  a  more  survivable  and 
less  expensive  submarine-based  strategic 
deterrent.  This  deterrent  is  essential  to 
our  national  security  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased Soviet  threat  to  our  ICBM  forces 
and  new  improvements  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare.  Most  essential  of  all  is  a 
new  recognition  that  for  less  money  the 
Nation  can  buy  more  security. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutci  to  the  Senator  from 
Mimiesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mimiesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  $16  mil- 
lion that  has  been  cut  out  of  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  the  purpose  of 
starting;  initial  design  work  on  a  new  low- 
cost  ballistic  missile  submarine. 

This  program  is  based  on  a  submarine 
which  has  been  in  service  for  5  years 
called  the  Narwhal.  Its  reactor  is  of  gen- 
erally the  same  tj-pe  as  that  proposed 
for  the  Trident  submarine  but  much 
siii.iller  in  size.  The  result  is  that  one 
can  achieve  most  of  the  quieting  effects 
of  the  Trident  submarine  type  reactor 
v.liile  not  having  to  construct  a  mam- 
moth submarine.  Large  submarines  such 
as  the  Trident  tend  to  put  a  large  part 
of  our  submarine  ballistic  missile  forces 
in  only  a  few  baskets  and  offer  a  much 
more  detectable  target  for  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  sensors.  Admiral 
Rickover  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Narwhal.  He  said  that  its  natural  circu- 
lation reactor — 

offers  promise  of  increased  reactor  plant  re- 
liability, simplicity,  and  noise  reduction  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  need  for  large  reac- 
tor coolant  pumps  and  associated  electrical 
and  control  equipment,  by  taking  maximum 
advantage  of  the  natural  convection  to  cir- 
culate the  reactor  coolant. 

The  Narwhal  has  been  in  service  for 
5  years  and  works  well.  It  thus  provides 
a  proven  basis  for  a  system  which  could 
be  of  much  lower  cost.  It  also  could  take 
advantage  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment being  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Trident  system,  and  could  carry  bal- 
listic missiles  of  the  range  contemplated 
by  the  Trident. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Nan\hal 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  bankrupting  the 
Navy  ship  construction  budget,  or 
squeezing  out  other  important  naval 
consti-uction  programs.  There  is  a 
serious  risk  that  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  Trident  program  will  have  this  effect 
or  will  have  to  be  stretched  out,  thus 
putting  the  United  States  in  a  disadvan- 
taged strategic  position  because  of  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  submarine  based 
strategic  deterrent. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  cut  out 
the  Narwhal  program.  The  reasons  were 
that  the  United  States  would  buy  10  Tri- 
dent submarines.  Therefore,  It  was 
argued  that  one  did  not  need  to  start 
work  on  a  follow-on  to  Trident  until 
several  years  from  now.  The  committee 
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supported  the  concept  of  a  lower  cost 
£S3N,  but  said  it  was  premature. 

It  is  my  belief  that  given  the  enormous 
cost  of  each  Trident  submarine,  $1.3  bil- 
lion at  last  count,  we  cannot  afford  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  the 
Trident  is  the  only  strategic  ballistic- 
niissUe  submarine  program  on  the  way. 
We  must  not  have  the  Trident  as  our 
only  option,  particularly  when  it  faces 
such  serious  cost  problems  and  such 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  about 
its  strategic  value. 

Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  prudence, 
we  should  start  now  on  the  Narwhal 
ijrogram.  It  will  provide  us  with  either  a 
follow-on,  a  complement,  or  a  substitute 
for  the  Tiident  program,  depending  on 
how  that  program  proceeds  and  depend- 
ing upon  the  strategic  threat  as  it 
evolves. 

It  has  often  been  said  tliat  the  Nar- 
whal type  SSBN  could  not  accommodate 
the  larger  missiles — D-5 — contemplated 
for  the  Trident  submarine.  These  larger 
missiles  are  designed  to  provide  a  6,000 
mile  range.  The  design  of  the  Narwhal 
is,  of  course,  not  fixed.  The  program  for 
such  a  ballistic-missile  submarine  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  It  would  be  possible  to 
pureue  two  options  if  such  a  long-range 
missile  is  required.  One  is  to  modify  the 
hull  structure  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  longer  length  of 
the  D-5  missile.  Much  in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  the  Soviets  have  done  in  accom- 
moaating  their  larger  missiles  in  their 
D-class  submarines.  The  other  approach 
would  be  to  use  the  C-4  missile  and  sim- 
ply remove  some  of  the  planned  war- 
heads so  that  the  longer  6,000  mile  range 
would  be  po.'^sible  at  only  a  slightly  re- 
duced throw  weight.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  Trident  submarine  is  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  get  a  longer  range 
missile  submarine  ballistic  missile  force 
and  a  larger  operating  area. 

Let  me  make  a  final  observation  con- 
cerning SALT.  Our  submarine  forces  are 
now  limited  by  both  the  number  of  sub- 
marines and  the  number  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  they  can  carry.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, these  kinds  of  limits  will  continue. 
In  this  context,  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  we  have  a  submarine  force  that 
maximizes  the  number  of  aim  points  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  detect 
and  attack.  This  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant if  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be 
convinced  to  adequately  constrain  the 
growth  of  its  ICBM  counterf  orce  capabil- 
ity and  we  find  our  ICBM's  increasingly 
vulnerable. 

Thus,  from  almost  eveiT  perspective, 
prudent  strategic  policy,  prudent  stra- 
tegic system  program  management,  flex- 
ibility in  SALT,  and  the  providing  of  op- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  the  event  that  Tiident  becomes 
unbearably  expensive,  It  makes  sense  to 
restore  the  requested  $16  million  and  go 
forward  now  with  this  minimum  pro- 
giam  of  initial  conceptual  design  work 
on  a  lower  cost  alternative  ballistic -mis - 
.''ile  submarine. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  our  position  and  that  we  can 
proceed  to  this  essential  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

CXX 1180— Part  14 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  will  yield  additional  time  if 
he  requires  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  pending  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland.  His  amendment  would  restore 
$16  million  to  the  Navy  R.D.T.  &  E.  ap- 
propriation to  initiate  development  of  an 
improved  strategic  nuclear  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine  called  the  SSBN-X.  The 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee voted  imanimously  to  delete  the 
money  requested  for  this  program  and 
this  recommendation  was  sustained  by 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Issue  here  does  not  involve  the 
merits  of  a  new  submarine  which  would 
be  smaller  than  the  costly  Trident  and 
which  could  be  a  cheaper  replacement 
for  the  Poseidon  submarines  when  they 
are  retired.  This  would  provide  a  so- 
called  hi-low  mix  which  has  merit  be- 
cause it  would  be  less  expensive  than  an 
all-Tiident  submarine  fleet.  In  addition, 
since  the  SSBN-X  would  carry  only  16 
missiles,  as  compared  w  ith  the  24  of  the 
Trident,  more  submarines  could  be  built 
if  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic 
Arms  continues  to  limit  the  number  of 
submarine-based  ballistic  missiles. 

The  committee  fully  supports  the  con- 
cept of  the  SSBN-X  and  stated  in  the  re- 
port that  it  has  merit.  The  simple  reason 
for  deletion  by  the  committee  was  that 
it  is  premature  to  initiate  this  program 
in  fiscal  1975.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  why. 

The  Trident  submarine  is  in  its  early 
stage  of  development.  In  fact,  the  lead 
submarine  contract  has  not  yet  been 
awarded.  This  raises  the  issue  of  concur- 
rency. Since  the  plan  Is  to  incorporate 
much  of  the  Trident  submarine  tech- 
nology into  the  SSBN-X,  substantial  new 
technology  could  be  derived  from  an- 
other year  or  two  of  Trident  submarine 
development.  It  is  axiomatic  in  the  re- 
search and  development  program  that  if 
we  rush  too  quickly  into  a  new  program 
we  wind  up  with  major  technical  prob- 
lems, cost  overnms  and  substantial  de- 
lays in  the  program.  All  of  these  can  be 
overcome  by  proceeding  in  a  more  order- 
ly manner,  and  applying  the  teclmlcal 
lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  other 
programs.  Initiation  of  the  SSBN-X  now 
would  start  in  motion  a  program  whose 
momentum  would  be  difBcult  to  control. 
I,  for  one,  would  not  like  to  jeopardize 
this  concept  of  a  lower  cost  alternative 
by  moving  in  such  haste. 

I  am  advised  that  the  start  of  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1975  would  be 
largely  a  waste  of  $16  million.  There  are 
only  two  contractors  who  are  able  to 
develop  and  produce  such  a  system.  These 
are  Electric  Boat  and  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding.  Both  contractors  are  com- 
peting for  the  initial  Trident  submarine 
and  both  will  be  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  follow-on  Trident  submarines. 
Their  design  teams  are  fully  occupied 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  some  period 
with  the  Trident  submarine.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  they  would  divert  these 
liighly  skilled  designers  during  fiscal 
year  1975  to  the  SSBN-X.  Most  of  the 


$16  million  requested,  therefore,  would 
wind  up  being  used  within  the  Navy  to 
do  in-house  studies  and  support  overhead 
costs.  There  is  serious  question  as  to  the 
value  of  these  efforts  during  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Assuming  that  the  Trident  submarine 
program  is  limited  to  the  presently 
planned  10  ships,  which  will  replace  the 
initial  10  Polaris  submarines,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  initiate  the  SSBN-X  in 
fiscal  year  1975  so  as  to  begin  to  replace 
the  oldest  Poseidon  submarines  because 
of  aging.  This  has  been  examined  in 
detail  and  the  conclusion  reached  was 
that  on  an  aging  basis  the  SSBN-X 
could  be  started  1  or  2  years  later  and 
still  provide  for  this  problem. 

Of  course,  if  the  real  purpose  or  the 
desire  behind  this  amendment  is  pos- 
sibly to  cut  back  on  the  Trident,  the 
proposed  fleet  of  10  Trident  submarines, 
that  is  another  question,  and  I  shall  deal 
with  that  later  m  the  debate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  First  of  all,  I  was  ex- 
tremely encouraged  by  the  Senator's  sup- 
port in  principle  for  the  concept  of  the 
SSBN-X  submarine. 

We  all  seem  to  have  a  common  mider- 
standing  that  this  is  the  dii-ection  in 
which  we  want  to  go.  It  is  where  the  De- 
fense Department  wants  to  go.  It  is 
where  the  operating  Navy  wants  to  go. 

The  distinguished  Senator,  with  all 
the  work  he  has  done  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development,  is  reassuring 
when  he  says  that  lie  feels  that,  on  the 
merits,  he  wants  to  go  in  this  direction. 
But  I  invite  his  attention  to  a  letter  in 
the  hearing  record.  It  is  from  Dr.  Mal- 
colm R.  Currie,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering.  Dr.  Currie  is 
quoted  there  as  saying: 

A  delay — 

That  is.  a  delay  in  the  design  and  de- 
velopment— 

would  therefore  tend  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial savings  from  such  an  option  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  extent  of  the  delay,  force 
us  to  build  Tridents  as  required  to  insure 
that  fleet  readiness  is  not  degraded. 

I  think  that  expresses.  In  the  Defense 
Department's  words,  exactly  what  this 
amendment  intends  to  do.  It  is  to  give 
us  options,  both  economic  and  military 
options,  w  liich  are  not  available  without 
that  readiness  condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Currie's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Director  of  Defense. 
Research  and  Engineering. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
Chuinnan,  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development,     Committee     on     Armed 
Services,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

De.\k  Mr.  Chairman:  Dr.  Schleslnger  has 
requested  that  I  reply  In  his  behalf  to  your 
letter  of  18  February  1974  concerning  the 
funding  for  the  Trident  Weapons  System 
and  the  smaller  advanced  SSBN  which  we 
currently  are  calling  the  SSBN-X. 

Attachments  1.  2  and  3  show  the  funding 
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profiles    for    the    Trident 
Backflt  Program,  and  SSBN-; 
tlon  rates  used  In  both  the 
before  Congress  and  the  estimates 
in  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De 
14  May  1973  are  based  on  OSE 
dices,  with  the  one  exception 
indices  are  based  on  "Engineering 
urd"  escalation  data. 

However,  in  both  cases,  the  r 
consistent  with  previous 
lar  programs.  The  differences, 
Ijetween  the  current  estimates 
tive   II  of  the   14  May   1973 
caused  by  different  escalation 
be  attributed  to  the  following 

(a)  Cost  estimate  changes 
between  14  May  1973  and  subi 
FY  1975  Budget  in  October  1 

(b)  The    effect    of    the    low^" 
rates  on  unit  costs 

(c)  Changes    in    the    timins 
MILCON  funded  projects 

Regarding  your  specific  que.stjon 
ing  the  interrelationship  of 
I  offer  the  following  answers: 

Q.  How  does  the  previous  agiiig 
Poseidon  impact  on  the  decisi  tn 
the  C-4  missile  almost  inunedia  tely 
Poseidon  missile   modification 
in  1977? 

A.  The  aging  problem  of 
Impact  the  decision  to  advanc  ! 
of  C-4.  As  you  know,  the  decisipn 
Trident  I  missiles  in  Poseidon 
does  not  imply  that  those 
to  Poseidon  in  FY  77  would  be 
fitted    with    Trident.    On    the 
SSBNs  scheduled  for  backflt 
Poseidon    missiles    for 
years  and  will  be  14  years  old 
thus  providing  still   a  number 
useful  life  with  Trident. 

The  decision  to  slow  the  Tritjen 
rate  from  1-3-3-3  to  1-2-2-2-2-1 
in  FY  1979,  and  to  hold  the  C-4 
duction  rate  to  at  least  the 
ticable  level,  resulted  in  the 
tiate  the  backflt  of  C-4  mLssiles 
submarines  in  FY  79  vice  FY  82. 
ant  gain  in  survivability  due  t< 
range  missile,  while  at  the  s 
permitting  a  reduction  in  the  tc<tal 
sile  procurement  by  61  missiles 

Concerning  the  Poseidon  Missjle 
tion  Program   (POMP)    it  was 
you  know,  to  improve  the  r( 
Poseidon    C-3   now   deployed 
production  defects  (deleted].  Thjs 
sary  step  in  insuring  the  high 
our  C-3  missiles  Is  maintained. 
C-4  backfit  commences  in  1979 
will  still  be  deployed  well  into 
Q.  Why  is  an  advanced  SSBN 
and  if  needed,  why  start  so  earlj 
dent  program? 

A.  Let  me  state  clearly  the  context 
currently  we  view  the  small 
fundamental     premise,     we     are 
about   the  life  of  our  present 
marine  fieet.  We  feel  the  degree 
nation  relies  for  its  security 
based  deterrent  mandates  that 
step  necessary  to  preserve  its 
rity.  Among  other  things,  this 
we  concern  ourself  with   aging 
marine  itself,  and  insure  that 
replacement  submarines  in  time 
degradation    in    reliability 
factors  related   to  old  age.   Past 
with   our   submarines   cautions 
should  view  an  age  of  20-25  years 
when   replacement   should   be 
current  fleet  of  Polaris/Poseidon 
begins  to  reach  this  threshold 
1980s.  Thus  we  take  as  a  premise 
that  we  should  have  a  replaceme^it 
erational   In  a  time   frame 
these  factors  and  dates. 
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At  the  present  time,  we  have  the  Trident 
submarine  In  process  and  planned  for  de- 
ployment commencing  In  CY  1978.  One  op- 
tion available  to  us,  in  replacing  existing 
-submarines,  is  to  build  enough  Trident  sub- 
marines to  deploy  the  requisite  (ciurently 
SALT-limited)  number  of  launch  tubes  at 
sea.  Certainly  tiiat  would  meet  otir  require- 
ments and  provide  an  extensive  degree  of 
flexibility  for  potential  future  missile  and 
ship  system  advances.  With  its  longer  range 
missiles,  it  also  would  provide  maximum 
utilization  of  sea-room  while  keeping  as- 
signed targets  under  contintious  coverage. 

But  we  believe  we  should  also  examine 
whether  other,  less  costly  but  still  effective, 
options  exist  that  will  serve  as  a  complement 
to  our  Trident  force  and  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  sea-based  deterrent.  It  Is  in  this 
context  that  we  wish  to  investigate  the 
smaller  siibmarine. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  Impact  on  future 
fleet  readiness  of  deferring  the  $16M  for  the 
Advanced  SSBN  for  one  or  more  years? 

A.  The  impact  should  be  measured  more 
ill  terms  of  potential  economy  rather  than 
fleet  readiness.  As  pointed  out  above  we  can 
meet  our  operational  requirements  with  the 
larger  Trident  submarine.  The  spur  for  the 
smaller  submarine  is  an  attempt  to  find  a 
lower  cost  option.  A  delay  would  therefore 
tend  to  reduce  the  potential  savings  from 
such  an  option  and,  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  delay,  force  us  to  build  Tridents 
as  required  to  insure  that  fleet  re.idine.ss  is 
ml  degraded. 

Sincerely. 

Maicol.m  R,  Ci'rhie. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
ply to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maiyland.  if  I  understand  tlie  point  he 
has  raised,  Dr.  Cuirie's  letter  talks  about 
readiness.  The  readiness  problem  has 
been  answered  very  efficiently  by  a 
change  in  the  setup  of  the  Navy  by  go- 
ing to  the  retrofit  of  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marines with  the  Ti-ident  missile.  That 
will  handle  any  national  security  prob- 
lem in  the  late  1970's,  and  through  the 
1980"s. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  is  a  peculiar 
situation.  The  Navy  did  not  originally 
request  this  submarine.  When  they 
first  submitted  their  budget  they  did 
not  request  this  submarine.  I  am  told 
that  is  the  hard  fact  developed  at  the 
hearings.  This  provision  came  in  by  some 
power  above  the  Navy.  We  have  the 
Polaris-Poseidons  that  are  still  In  the 
process  of  being  changed  over  and  con- 
verted, and  they  are  going  to  run  us  over 
into  the  1980's,  perhaps  the  late  1980's. 
We  have  the  technology  of  Trident, 
which  is  now  authorized. 

This  bill  includes  a  part  of  the  fund- 
ing for  7  of  the  10  Tridents.  Trident 
is  so  new  the  Navy  has  not  developed 
enough  of  the  technology  that  is  going 
to  be  used  on  the  additional  submarine. 
In  fact,  no  contract  has  yet  been  signed 
for  the  prototype  of  the  Trident.  The 
hare  is  getting  far  ahead  of  the  hounds 
here,  and  I  cannot  understand  why. 

The  committee  decided  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  his  subcommittee  that 
certainly  there  is  time  for  us  to  make 
any  move  later  with  respect  to  still  an- 
other family  of  submarines.  We  have 
not  even  let  the  contract  for  the  Trident, 
which  will  total  well  over  $8  billion  even 


thougli  we  partly  financed  7  out  of  tlae 
10. 

When  it  is  said  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  less  costly  submarine,  no  one  gives  any 
thought  to  what  those  figures  will  be  or 
how  much  less  costly.  It  seems  they  will 
have  about  the  same  number  of  crew 
members,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  that  there  is  any  urgency  at 
all  to  include  this  submarine  in  this  bill 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .Sen- 
ator s  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  27  nu- 
clear submarines  have  already  been 
funded  but  have  not  yet  been  delivered. 
Thirteen  of  them  have  not  yet  started 
constiuction,  and  they  are  already  build- 
ing as  fast  as  they  can.  Design  teams 
are  still  fully  occupied  as  skilled  people 
on  the  Trident,  and  there  are  none  to 
work  on  the  submarine  we  are  talking 
about. 

So  it  is  as  clear  as  ci-ystal  to  the  com- 
mittee that  this  submarine  should  be 
left  out,  and  it  was  left  out  by  unanimous 
vote. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
raises  the  question  as  to  exactly  what  is 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  this  submarine.  I 
think  that  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Currie  on  April  18. 
which  I  already  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record.  Also  Secretary  Schlesinger  in 
his  posture  statement  is  clear  in  his  sup- 
port for  the  SSBN-X. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  said  the  Navy  did 
not  recommend  this  .submarine  as  an 
original  proposition;  it  was  put  In  by 
somebody  above. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  1  believe,  of  course 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows  the  Nav>-'s  position.  I  would  ac- 
cept his  word  on  that  or  on  any  other 
subject.  But  I  do  have  some  contacts 
which  lead  me  to  believe  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  support  within  the  Navy  for  thi.s 
ship.  As  far  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  concerned.  Dr.  Currie  states: 

But  we  believe  we  should  also  examine 
whether  other,  less  costly  but  stUl  effective, 
options  exist  that  will  serve  as  a  complement 
to  our  Trident  force  and  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  sea-based  deterrent.  It  Is  in  this 
context  that  we  wish  to  Investigate  the 
smaller  submarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
project  of  relatively  small  cost  in  com- 
parison with  other  defense  projects.  Time 
is  important  because  of  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram, I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
fact  sheets  the  second  from  Jane's,  which 
deal  with  the  basic  information  on  the 
SS  Novo  type  submarine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recot?d. 
Fact  Sheet 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  reviewing 
requirements  for  Strategic  Offensive  Forces 
during  formulation  of  the  FY-75  Defense 
Budget,  examined  in  detail  the  economy 
a.forded  by  preparing  for  a  less  expensive 
follow-on  to  the  Trident  submarine.  Such 
a  submarine,  a  smaller  ship  than  Trident 
and  with  fewer  missile  tubes,  could  rep- 
resent a  more  economical  replacement  for 
our  present  SSBNs  on  a  ship-by-shlp  basis 
when  they  reach  an  age  such  that  their 
continued  operation  Is  no  longer  economical 
or  safe,  or  at  such  time  that  their  eroded 
survivability  in  the  face  of  an  increased 
threat  might  lower  the  credibility  of  the 
submarine  deterrent. 

The  smaller  follow-on  submarine,  which 
could  be  available  in  the  1980"s  U  design 
commences  in  FY  75,  does  not  provide  the 
same  capability  and  therefore  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Trident  sttbmarine.  The 
present  program  features  10  of  these  larger 
submarines  with  a  capability  for  a  larger, 
more  capable  missile  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  a  smaller  ship,  and  which  can  assure 
a  higher  degree  of  survivability.  With  the 
very  capable  Trident  force  deployed  in  the 
Pacific,  a  smaller,  and  slightly  less  capable 
submarine  could  complement  Trident  to 
produce  a  very  effective  mix  while  simultan- 
eously exercising  greater  economy.  Such  a 
mix,  once  designed  and  available,  would 
permit  the  U.S.  to  respond  flexibly  and  opti- 
mally to  developments  in  SALT  or  to  future 
moves  by  the  Soviets.  A  lower  cost  follow- 
on  to  Trident  as  an  ultimate  replacement 
for  the  entire  SSBN  force  would  be  a  de- 
sirable option  to  have  In  uand. 

The  smaller  svibmarlne  represents  a 
marked  Improvement  over  today's  SSBNs 
from  the  standpoint  of  survivability.  The  de- 
sign will  featiu*  a  propulsion  plant  based 
upon  a  design  employed  successfully  in  the 
attack  submarine,  Narichal,  advanced  sonar, 
and  incorporation  of  latest  quieting  features, 
lu  size  It  wUl  more  closely  approximate  to- 
day's SSBNs  than  Trident.  Its  cost  would  be 
somewhat  more  than  an  exact  copy  of  today's 
Polaris  submarines.  If  It  were  possible  to 
build  such  a  ship,  bttt  less  than  the  cost  of 
a  follow-on  Trident. 

In  summary,  then,  Trident  represents  the 
more  capable  but  more  costly  end  of  a  mix 
of  submarines  which  can  be  responsive  to 
Uiture  SALT  limitations  or  Soviet  inltiatlve.s. 
It  represents  the  hard-core  keystone  of  our 
deterrent  system.  A  smaller,  somewhat  less 
capable  design  can  represent  the  lower-cost 
end  of  a  fviture  sea-based  system,  which  can 
be  a  hedge  option  with  optimum  exercise  of 
economy  should  greater  numbers  of  new 
ships  be  required. 


Nurt.EAR  POWEP.F.D  ATTACK  SUBM.\KINE    (SSN)  : 

"Narwhal"  Type 

Name:   Narwhal. 

No:  SSN  671. 

Builder:  General  Dynamics  (Electric  Boat), 

Laid  down:  Jan.  17,  1966. 

Launched:  Sept.  9,  1967. 

Commissioned:  July  12,  1968. 

Displacement,  tons:  4,450  standard.  5.350 
submerged. 

Length,  feet  (meters) :  314  {95.7)  oa. 

Beam,  feet  (meters) :  38  (11.5). 

Draft,  feet  (meters) :  26  (7.9). 

Torpedo  tubes;  4 — 21  in  (533  mm)  amid- 
ships. 

A'S  weapons:  SUBROC  and  A'S  torpedoe.s. 


Main  engines:  2  steam  turbines:  appro.<c. 
17.000  shp.;  1  shaft. 

Nuclear  reactor:  1  presstirlsed-water  cooled 
S5G  (General  Electric). 

Speed,  knots:  appros.  20  surface;  approx. 
30  submerged. 

Complement:  107  (12  officer.s,  95  enlisted 
men). 

The  tfarichal  is  a  large  attack  submarine 
with  an  Improved  propulsion  system.  She  Is 
the  largest  "straight"  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine  yet  built  by  the  U.S.  Navy  (slight- 
ly shorter  than  the  pioneers  Nautilus  and 
Seawolf,  but  wider,  deeper,  and  heavier).  Au- 
thorized In  the  Fiscal  Year  1964  new  con- 
strtictton  programme. 

DESIGIf 

The  Narwhal  is  similar  to  the  "Sturgeon" 
cia'^s  submarines  In  design. 

ELECTRONICS 

Fitted  with  BQQ-2  sonar  system.  See 
"Sturgeon"    and  "Permit"  classes  fc>r  general 

notes. 

ENCINEERrNG 

The  Narichal  Is  fitted  with  the  prototype 
sea-going  S6G  Natviral  Circulation  Reactw. 
According  to  Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Rlckover,  the 
Natural  Circulation  Reactor  "offers  promise 
of  Increased  reactor  plant  reliabUlty,  sim- 
plicity, and  noise  reduction  due  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  need  for  large  reactor  coolant 
pumps  and  associated  electrical  and  control 
equipment  by  taking  maximum  advantage 
of  natural  convection  to  clrctUate  the  reactor 
coolant". 

Natural  circulation  eliminates  the  require- 
ment for  prinoary  coolant  pvmips,  the  second 
noisiest  component  of  a  pressurlsed-water 
propiUslon  system  after  the  steam  turbines. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Knolls 
Atomic  Power  Laboratory  was  given  prime 
responsibility  for  development  of  the  power 
plant.  Construction  of  a  land-based  proto- 
type plant  began  In  May  1961  at  the  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  In  Idaho.  The  reactor 
achieved  Initial  crltlcallty  on  Sept.  12, 1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliirp. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  this  $16  million  that,  if 
the  Director  of  R.  &  D.,  Dr.  CiUTie,  wants 
to  do  some  work  on  the  advanced  design, 
we  do  have  such  a  program  on  advanced 
slilp  design  which  covers  submarines, 
and  whatever  studies  they  want  to  do 
could  be  done  in  that  program. 

I  believe  that  what  the  chauman  said 
to  our  colleagues  today  is  very  impor- 
tant. Actually  we  are  up  to  our  eyebrows 
In  trying  to  build  submarines.  To  my 
knowledge  the  Navy  has  already  been 
denied  one  SSN  attack  submarine  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  the  previous  year 
they  stretched  out  the  program  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  heavy  workload  in 
the  yards.  It  may  be  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  were  motivated  and  I  think 
they  were  by  the  objective  of  cutting 
back  on  the  number  of  Trident  subma- 
rines from  the  presently  planned  10  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  will  yield  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  my  time.  I  am  not 
trying  to  cut  back  on  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. I  am  trj'lng  to  give  to  the  Navy  a 


further  option  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  officers  knowledgeable 
in  the  Navy  said  they  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  R.  &  D..  has  not  disagreed  with 
that.  We  say  it  is  too  early  to  be  spend- 
ing $16  million  ot  taxpayer  money  for  no 
good  reason. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  the  bill  includes  funds  to  initiate 
long  lead  procurement  of  submarine 
components  for  a  total  of  seven  Ti-ident 
submarines,  although  full  funding  Is  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  first 
two  follow  submarines.  Therefore,  in  a 
practical  sense,  the  ability  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  number  of  Tri- 
dent submarines  planned  will  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  if  this  Is  expected  to 
be  accomplished  in  fiscal  year  1976  or 
later.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Con- 
gress could  deny  full  funding  for  ships 
No's  4  and  5  in  fiscal  year  1976,  but  this 
would  result  in  a  very  substantial  waste 
of  funds  which  are  being  applied  to  sup- 
port these  ships  during  fiscal  year  1975. 

This  entire  question  may  be  academic. 
Mr.  President,  since  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  practicability  of  tenninating  the 
Trident  progi-am  with  only  three  sub- 
marines is  so  remote  as  to  be  unworthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Just  consider 
the  tremendous  investment  that  will 
have  been  made  in  submarine  construc- 
tion facilities  and  in  support  facilities 
whose  economic  use  could  not  be  justi- 
fied with  a  quantity  as  small  as  three 
submarines. 

From  a  strictly  national  secuiity  point 
of  view,  the  committee  considers  that  the 
United  States  retains  the  option,  if  the 
need  arises,  to  continue  to  build  Trident 
submarines  beyond  the  initial  10  now 
planned. 

Another  measiu'e  of  security  is  pro- 
vided by  the  approved  plan  to  backflt  ex- 
isting Poseidon  submarines  with  the  Tri- 
dent C-4  missile  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  This  also  would  provide  a  hedge 
against  a  possible  Soviet  breakthrough 
in  antisubmarine  warfare  technology. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  the  SSBN-X 
involves  the  u.^e  of  the  Trident  C-4 
missile. 

Tl'Js  sub  will  not  have  the  potential 
or  capabUity  to  accommodate  the  long- 
range  and  more  capable  D-5  missile, 
which  will  have  a  6,000-mile  range,  and 
which  the  Trident  submarine  is  being 
built  to  accommodate.  Our  Poseidons  will 
handle  the  D-4,  with  the  4,000-mile 
range,  but  It  takes  the  Trident  to  handle 
the  D-5  with  the  6,000-mile  range.  The 
SSBN-X  will  lack  this  growth  potential 
in  the  event  that  it  should  be  needed  in 
the  future. 

So  while  the  committee  does  go  along 
with  the  hi-lo  concept,  we  tliink,  if  not 
next  year,  within  the  next  2  years,  we 
could  go  ahead  on  the  SSBN-X,  We  can- 
not see  any  reason  for  going  ahead  this 
year,  when  we  have  not  even  awarded 
the  first  constiniction  contract  on  the 
Trident.  But  we  do  see  merit  In  this  pro- 
posal and  will  proceed  to  support  it  with- 
in the  next  year  or  two. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minute.H  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
Senate  Armed  Services 
ommended  denial  of  the 
requested  to  initiate  the 
tegic  nuclear  ballistic 
weapon  system  as  premat^r 
supports  the  concept  of  a 
marine  launched  ballistic 
than  the  Trident. 

The  Secretary  of  Defens^ 
January  1974  approved  a  10 
pon  system  program  at  a 
year  following  the  lead 
vided  for  accelerated  backfi 
don  submarines  starting 
1979  and  completing  in 
and  approved  the  start  of 
conceptual  design  work  on 
SSBN  called  SSBN-X. 

The    SSBN-X,    which 
smaller  ship  than  Trident 
Trident  I  or  C-4  missiles, 
cheaper  replacement  for 
marines  on  a  one-for-one 
be   slightly  larger  than 
would  be  unable  to 
larger  and  longer  range  Tr 
missile. 

The  SSBN-X  could  be 
ning  in  calendar  year  1984 
provide  a  hl-lo  mix  with 
weapon  systems.  The  Navy 
SSBN-X  to  be  a  desirable 
not  as  a  substitute  for  any  o 
dents. 

The  committee  considers 
cept  of  the  SSBN-X  has 
need  for  initiation  in  fiscal 
questioned,  particularly 
early  stage  of  the  Trident 
fact,  as  of  the  time  of  the 
port,  the  lead  submarine 
not  yet  been  awarded. 

It  Is  debatable  whether 
submarines  will  last  longer 
sign  life  of  20  years.  Still 
testified  that  they  may  last 
25  years,  although  this 
because  the  oldest  of  the 
marines  is  14  years  old.  The 
mate  of  useful  service  life 
30  years. 

Under    the    existing 
agreement  the   10  Trident 
will  replace  the  oldest  10 
marines  which  were  deployed 
through  1963.  This  will  leave 
submarines  in  operation, 
were  deployed  in  1964  with 
der  during  1965  through 
The  plan  to  deploy  the 
Ing  in   1984,   therefore, 
with  the  assimied  need  to  s 
the   oldest  Poseidon 
they  become  20  years  old 
sidered  to  be  extremely  cons^r 
unjustifiable.  A  delay  of  1 
starting  the  SSBN-X  would 
ample  time  to  develop  them 
into  operation  at  least  sever 
fore  obsolescence  dictated 
replacement  of  Poseidon 
are  other  important  advant^ 
ferring  the  start  of  the 
it  would  incorporate  much 
dent  submarine  technology, 
tant  technology  lessons  couh 
from  another  year  or  two  of 
marine    development.    The 
SALT  II,  which  cannot  be 
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also  could  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
size  and  composition  of  the  future  SLBM 
fleet  and  could  influence  any  plan  for 
the  SSBN-X. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  support 
this  amendment,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Senate  that  I  will  probably  sup- 
port this  program  in  future  yeai-s;  if  at 
that  time  the  facts  so  justify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  Senator  who  wants 
to  speak  on  this  amendment.  I  yield  my- 
self only  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  13  submarines 
already  fully  authorized  and  have  ap- 
propriated funds  for  them.  A  few  of 
them  are  under  process  of  construction. 
The  rest  of  them  have  had  contracts  let 
for  them  but  are  just  standing  and  wait- 
ing to  be  built.  The  yards  are  overrun 
with  contracts,  having  more  or  less  than 
they  can  take  care  of.  At  one  point,  the 
yards  building  these  submarines  refused 
to  submit  bids.  One  of  them  finally  did. 
That  is  all  in  addition  to  the  Trident, 
which  is  ah'eady  on  its  way,  but  the  con- 
tract for  even  the  first  one  of  those  has 
not  been  let. 

Certainly,  this  matter  can  be  carried 
on  for  a  year.  We  are  not  trying  to  kill 
it;  we  are  simply  trying  to  postpone  it. 
It  is  hlglily  unusual  to  have  an  addi- 
tional family  of  submarines  to  be  built 
before  we  can  get  one  contract  let  for  the 
newest  ones  and  the  others  are  standing 
by  with  not  enough  of  them  built. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  speak  with  the  same  econ- 
omy of  time  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  just  exhibited 
here. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  body  of  sup- 
port within  the  Navy  that  believes  we 
should  go  forward  with  it. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  argument  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  construction  and  design 
facilities  are  already  being  utilized  and 
very  close  to  the  outside  limit  of  their- 
capacity,  but  this  is  not  really  a  ques- 
tion of  shipyard  availability  at  this  time, 
because  we  are  talking  about  research 
and  development.  We  are  talking  about 
design  and  particularly  huU  design.  We 
are  talking  about  missile  costs,  which  are 
already  being  undei-taken  and  performed 
and  executed  as  a  part  of  the  Trident  I 
missile  program. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  knows,  about 
83  percent  of  the  missile  R.  &  D.  costs 
involved  in  the  amendment  we  ai-e  dis- 
cussing are  absorbed  by  the  Trident 
program. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  those  options 
that  the  Navy  ought  to  have,  and  the  way 
to  assure  the  Navy  that  this  option  will 
be  available,  which  does  not  mean  it  is 
time  to  go  out  and  hire  the  band  and  plan 
a  launching  ceremony,  but  the  way  to 
assure  the  Navy  is  to  approve  this 
amendment  and  give  the  Navy  that  kind 


of  spectrum  of  options  necessary  for  the 
strategic  deployment  of  our  forces  in  the 
very  dangerous  kind  of  times  in  which  we 
live. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  lidopt  the 
amendment. 

I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that  point? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip,  I  withhold 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  his  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota may  have  3  minutes  at  this  time 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
may  have  3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  ON  POW  AWARDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
pn  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
omendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  followhig 
new  section : 

"Sec.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  a  decoration  or  device  In  lieu 
of  decoration  which,  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  awarded  to  any  person 
for  an  act,  achievement,  or  service  per- 
formed while  on  active  duty  in  the  Ai-med 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  while  serving 
with  such  forces,  may  be  awarded  at  any 
time  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  such  act 
or  service  performed  between  July  1,  1958, 
and  March  28,  1973,  inclusive,  If  written 
recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  decora- 
tion, or  device  In  lieu  of  decoration,  is  made 
not  later  than  one  year  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at 
present,  there  are  nearly  1,700  cases  in 
which  congressional  service  awards  are 
being  denied  to  American  servicemen,  all 
former  prisoners  of  war,  solely  because 
of  time  limitations  imposed  by  law. 

Article  6248  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  an  example  of  the  limita- 
tion. It  provides  that: 

No  medal  of  honor.  Navy  cross,  dUtln- 
gulshed-service  medal,  silver  star  medal, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  medal,  or  bar,  em- 
blem, or  Insignia  in  place  thereof  may  be 
awarded  to  a  person  unless — 

(1)  the  award  Is  made  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  act  or  service  justifying 
the  ward;  and 

(2)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  act  or 
official  recognition  of  it  was  made  by  his 
superior  through  official  channels  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  that  act  oi 
service. 

The  statutes  in  this  area  apply  solely 
to  congi-essional  awards — the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Air  Force 
Cross,  the  Distinguished  Service  Coss,  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In  other 
cases  the  service  secretaries  have  author- 
ity to  suspend  the  time  limitations. 

My  amendment  would  make  possible 
the  consideration  of  approximately  627 
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awards  in  the  Navy,  43  in  the  Marine 
Coi-ps,  134  in  the  Army,  and  876  in  the 
Air  Force,  which  cannot  now  be  recom- 
mended because  the  deadlines  imposed 
by  law  have  passed. 

These  times  restrictions  are  sensible 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  they 
are  currently  having  the  effect  of  rul- 
ing out  awards  to  a  number  of  Americans 
who  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  acts  of  valor  taken 
while  they  were  confined.  Under  the  cir- 
circumstances  of  their  confinement,  the 
time  limitations  of  the  law  obviously 
could  not  be  met. 

The  pending  amendment  would  sim- 
ply suspend  the  exi.<:ting  time  limitation 
on  a  one-time  basis.  Instead.  I  suggest 
a  provision  that  for  acts  or  service  per- 
formed between  July  1,  1958,  and  March 
28,  1973,  awards  may  be  made  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  if  the  written  recommenda- 
tion is  made  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  a  bill, 
S.  3192,  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr. 
STENNIS,  with  the  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ator Thurmond.  But  since  the  proposal 
is  so  eminently  reasonable  and  is  no 
more  than  a  minor  technical  change  in 
the  law,  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
to  deal  with  it  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
3000,  rather  than  going  through  the 
lengthy  process  of  hearings  and  markup. 

I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  Senators 
for  this  very  simple  but  higlily  warranted 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  p.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside  for  3  min- 
utes, and  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    H22 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  1422,  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  myself,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  for  an  Independent  and  comprehen- 
sive cost-effectiveness  study,  on  a  force  level 
basis,  of  the  manned  bomber  mission  of  the 
Air  Force.  Such  study  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  a  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing alternatives,  taking  into  considera- 
tion both  nuclear  and  conventional  warfare 
roles  of  such  alternatives: 

(1)  the  B-1  aircraft; 

(2)  the  existing  B-52,FB-lll  combina- 
tion aircraft  with  appropriate  modifications 
to  extend  the  operational  life  and  strategic 
utility  of  the  B-52G  and  the  B-52H  series 
aircraft; 

(3)  the  FB-111  aircraft  with  modifications 
to  provide  greater  range  and  increased  pay- 
load  capacity; 

(4)  a  modified  version  of  the  B-52; 

(5)  the  M-X  or  other  aircraft-ballistic 
missile  combination  designed  not  to  pene- 
trate enemy  airspace  or  terminal  defenses 
but  to  perform  exclusively  as  a  standoff  air- 
craft; and 

(6)  the  complete  reliance  (no  manned 
strategic  bomber)   on  the  modernization  of 


sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  and  intercon- 
tinental baUlstlc  missiles,  within  the  con- 
straints of  negotiated  limitations  on  strate- 
gic arms,  to  provide  Insurance  equivalent  to 
what  the  manned  bomber  would  provide 
against  any  degradation  of  existing  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles. 

(b)  With  re?:pect  to  the  nonnuclear  mis- 
sion*; of  ttiR  Air  Force,  the  study  provided  for 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also 
include  a  cost-effective  comparison  of  the  B-1 
aircraft  with  currently  available  tactical  air- 
craft and  with  tactical  aircraft  scheduled  to 
become  operational  within  the  same  time 
ir:ime  as  the  B-1  aircraft. 

(c)  Both  before  and  during  the  study  the 
nssiimptlons  and  methodology  \>sed  in  the 
s'ldy  to  measure  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
strategic  bomber  options.  Including  the 
plai'.sibility  and  practicality  of  all  missions 
assigned  to  manned  strategic  bomtyers.  shall 
be  available  for  review  by  the  Committees  on 
Arir.ed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  United  States  House  of 
pporrsentatives  and  the  United  States 
Spmte. 

(d)  The  professional  analysts  selected  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  E>efense  to  conduct  the  study 
provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  carry 
out  effectively  and  impartially  the  cost- 
effectiveness  study  required  to  be  conducted 
by  this  section.  Not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  the  analysts  selected  by 
the  Secretary  may  be  composed  of  (1)  cur- 
rent employees  of  or  persons  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  within  a  period  of 
three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
study,  and  (2)  persons  employed  or  formerly 
employed  by  any  business  entity  who  have 
wcrlced  on  Department  of  Defense  projects 
at  any  time  within  a  period  of  three  years 
preceding  the  date  cf  their  selection  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  help  conduct  the 
study  required  under  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  initiate 
the  study  required  by  this  section  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  shall  submit  the 
results  of  such  study  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  more  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  The  expenses  Incurred  in  conducting 
the  study  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  for  out  of  fimds  made  available  under 
section  201  of  this  Act  for  the  B-1  bomber 
aircraft  program. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  this 
amendment  simply  requires  a  compre- 
hensive new  cost-effectiveness  study  of 
all  the  strategic  bomber  options  so  that 
we  will  have  the  best  and  most  current 
possible  information  before  we  begin 
moving  toward  production  of  the  so- 
called  B-1  bomber  or  any  of  the  other 
options. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  I  noted  in  my  re- 
marks last  Wednesday  on  the  previous 
B-1  amendment,  I  share  a  great  many 
of  the  Senator's  concerns  about  this  pro- 
gram. Certainly  it  is  a  sound  idea  to 
update  the  previous  studies. 

In  fact,  as  the  Senator  has  noted,  the 
committee  report  on  S.  3000  does  encour- 
age the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct 
such  a  study,  and  suggests  that  it  include 
participation  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  independent  technical,  finan- 
cial, and  management  experts. 

In  response  to  the  points  raised  by  the 
earlier  amendment.  No.  1346,  as  well  as 


this  one,  Chairman  Stennis  has  followed 
through  on  that  language  in  the  report 
with  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General,  specifi- 
cally requesting  that  the  current  Defense 
Department  cost-effectiveness  study  of 
the  B-1  be  reviewed,  not  only  as  to  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  but  also 
as  to  assumptions,  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  that  the  GAO 
recommendations  be  reported  to  the 
commit  tee  by  October  1  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters I  have  described  be  printed  in  the 
RproRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

June  10,  1974 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washiiigton, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Staats:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  conducting  a  cost  effective- 
ness study  of  the  B-1  bomt)er  which  was 
started  In  October  1973,  This  was  recognized 
by  the  committee  on  page  36  of  Report  No 
93-1035  on  the  fiscal  year  1975  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  S.  3000,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
encouraged  to  direct  that  a  comprehensive 
cost  effectiveness  study  be  conducted  with 
the  option  of  Including  participation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  independent 
technical,  financial,  and  management  ex- 
perts. This  should  Include  consideration  of 
all  other  alternatives  to  the  B-1  In  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  eventuality  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary.  The  results  of  such  a  study 
would  be  useful  in  the  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request." 

During  the  debat*  on  the  bill,  amendment 
number  1346  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern,  which.  In  addition  to  cutting  the 
B-1  program  by  $255  million,  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  directing  that  a  compre- 
hensive cost  effectiveness  study  be  conducted 
with  not  more  than  half  of  the  participants 
involved  being  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  of  Defense  Industry.  This 
amendment  was  defeated,  but  a  commitment 
was  made  that  the  committee  would  request 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  review  the 
assumptions,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  of  the  present  DOD  study 
and  report  to  the  committee  In  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1976  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
yoiu-  office  review  the  DOD  cost  effectiveness 
study,  when  it  Is  completed,  to  provide  an 
Independent  assessment  of  the  assumptions, 
as  well  as  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  report  your  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  committee  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  later  than  October  1.  1974.  In- 
dependent consultants  should  be  employed, 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  In  the  exami- 
nation of  all  aspects  of  the  program  Includ- 
ing technical,  financial,  management  and 
other  appropriate  considerations. 

Your  office  should  participate  in  the  DOD 
study  consistent  with  the  content  of  my 
separate  letter  to  that  department,  copy  of 
which  Is  attached  Your  cooperation  will  be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 

June  10,  1974. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Attached  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  request- 
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view    the     assumptions 
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ment  of  Defense  cost 
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The  recent  experience  Invol 
effectiveness  study  of  SAM-D 
GAO  participation,  was  highly 
assisting  this  committee  In  its 
of  the  fiscal  year  1975  request 

The  same  degree  of 
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satisfactory  results  to  this 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  yeai 
for  the  B-1.  Such  partlclpati 
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otherwise  should  be  fully 
Department  of  Defense.  In  this 
mitte«  will  be  assured  that 
will  represent  a  compllmentaz^ 
your  study. 

The  study  Is  understood  to 
eration  of  other  candidate  sys 
the   "stretoh"   FB-IU 
lllG.  a  re-englned  and  modified 
nated   the   B-521.   and   the 
cruise  missile  carrier  wide  bodieb 
aircraft  as   stand-off  launcher; 
converted      to      stand-off 
launchers. 

Your  cooperation  in  this 
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John 
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Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr. 
have  also  seen  those  letters, 
they  do  nearly  all  the  things 
attempting    to    accomplish 
amendment. 

I  would  like  some  assui 
Senator  from  New  Hampshjire 
point.  Is  it  clear  that  the 
these  letters  do  not  rule 
other  than  those  specifically 
in  the  letter? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President 
that  assurance,  then,  I  wait 
mend  the  chairman  of  the 
tee.  Senator  Stennis,  and  als(  i 
njan  of  the  Research  and 
Subcommittee,   Senator   McHntyre 
their  efforts  in  seeing  to  it 
carefully    studied    and    eva 
various  options  open  to  us,  including 
B-1,  but  all  the  others  as  wel 

On  that  bEisis.  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from   Massachiisetts 
BRooia:) ,  I  withdraw  the  am^dment 

The     PRESIDING      _ 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

CONSIDEBATION     OT    POW     AMENDMENT 
RESUMES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Is  it  in  oijder  now  to 
return  to  the  earlier  matter  fifh  refer- 
ence to  the  first  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  S<nator  has 
returned  to  the  previous  busir  ess 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  T  le  Senator 
from  Mississippi  had  3  minut^  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
Interrogate    the    Senator 
Dakota,  the  proposal  the  S^ator 
called  up  now  pertains  to 
tions  of  POW's  and  extends  t^e 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is 
extends  it  for  2  years  from  thi ; 
amendment  is  enacted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  i^  the  same 
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as  a  provision  already  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  has  not  been  acted  on;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  correct.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  the  principal  author. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment,  of  course.  I  think  the 
committee  would  unanimously  support 
it.  Wc  have  not  gotten  to  that  bill  because 
of  this  important  procurement  bill  that 
we  have  been  considering  up  to  now. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 
It  is  not  exactly  appropriate  to  this  legis- 
lation, but  it  could  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  us  have  a  vote,  Mr. 
President. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
ttie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  insist  on  his  request.  We 
are  acting  under  a  very  tight  schedule. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  a  vote  on 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 
How  long  would  the  Senator  be  willing 
to  delay  it? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  delay  for  any  time.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  allow  us  not  to  delay,  we  have 
three  back-to-back  rollcall  votes,  and  all 
Senators  have  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  vote  was  to  occui-  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  vn\\  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  and  he  is  my  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Baker  voted  In  the 
negative. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  re- 
sponse to  the  rollcall  has  been  made.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry  Is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  my  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  Chair  would  state  to 
the  Senate  what  we  were  voting  on. 
That  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  this 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  with  the  rollcall. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed  the 
Chair  at  this  point. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  ROBERT  F.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church  >,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Ml-.  Sparkman).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee*  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.•;omi  ( Mr.  Symington)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  » 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cook  I  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Blden 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ful  bright 

Gravel 

Hart 

Harlke 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


fNo.  243  Leg. 

YEAS— 45 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Holllngs 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfleld 
Mat  bias 
McGovern 
Mclntyre 
Metzenbaum 
Mondale 

NAYS— 46 
Domenlcl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 

Goldwater 
Grlffln 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Helms 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


McClellan 

McClure 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Roth 

Scott.  Hugh 

Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NOT  VOTING— 9 


Bayh 

Church 

Cook 


Hatfield 
McOee 

Metcalf 


Sparkman 
Symington 
WUliams 


So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  iNo. 
( 1425)   was  rejected. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  to  be  voted  on,  I  believe.  Is 
an  amendment  of  mine.  I  suggest  to  the 
leadership,  as  there  was  no  other  Sen- 
ator here  last  night,  that  there  be  2 
minutes  to  a  side  on  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  imanimous-consent  request  to 
that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. Under  the  agreement  the  amend- 
ment will  be  considered  with  2  minutes 
to  a  side. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  14,  between  lines  4  .->.ud  5,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  any  scholarship 
or  similar  program  under  which  financial 
assistance  is  provided  to  persons  pursuing  an 
educational  program,  other  than  persons  en- 
rolled in  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense  shall 
not  prohibit  or  otherwise  deny  such  assist- 
ance to  any  person  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  person  is  enrolled  in,  or  expects  to  en- 
roll in,  a  college  or  university  that  has  ter- 
minated the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
program  previously  offered  at  such  college 
or  university. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  this  matter  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  maintain  order  so  that 
Senators  can  hear  what  is  being  said? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  sponsored  by  10  Sena- 
tors. Its  purpose  is  to  test  the  question 
of  whether  the  Department  of  Defense 
should,  by  denying  the  necessai-j-  finan- 
cial support,  prevent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  still  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say, 
this  amendment  is  sponsored  by  10  Sen- 
ators and  seeks  as  a  matter  of  law  to 
state  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  not  deny  to  those  officers  who 
wish  to  study  at  given  universities,  per- 
mission to  do  so  and  have  the  necessai-y 
financial  support  even  though  those  uni- 
versities have  abandoned  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. It  involves  12  major  universities 
stretching  from  California  to  New  York, 
including  distinguished  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Stanford,  Dart- 
mouth, and  so  forth. 

The  issue,  simply  stated,  is  that  the 
Department  is  doing  this  because  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee — and  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  committee — in  a  report  declared  that 
he  did  not  want  them  to  finance  educa- 
tion at  these  universities.  So  they  have 
not  done  so.  There  has  been  no  action  on 
it  by  either  House.  At  least  we  can  settle 
this  question. 

I  believe  in  the  ROTC,  but  as  between 
the  question  of  academic  freedom  or 
ROTC — that  is,  to  have  it  or  not  to  have 
it— and  coercion  into  making  them  take 
it,  I  come  down  on  the  side  of  noncoer- 
cion.  If  they  are  good  studies.  Army  of- 
ficers should  be  entitled  to  take  them 
without  discrimination  against  the  uni- 
versities. That  is  what  this  amendment 


is  all  about.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
pray  for  order  in  the  Senate,  please,  so 
that  Senators  can  understand  what  is 
being  said? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  I . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  length  last  night  by 
the  Senators  from  South  Carolina  and 
Arizona,  and  also  by  me.  The  commit- 
tee is  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  just 
heard  the  Senator  say  there  are  12  uni- 
versities. I  thought  lust  night  there  were 
11 — maybe  there  is  a  12th  one  now.  They 
saw  fit  to  terminate  their  ROTC  pro- 
grams, yet  they  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  military-sponsored  scholarships 
and  aid  programs  in  sending  military 
candidates  to  the  various  schools. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  control 
of  the  curriculums  in  the  schools  in- 
volved. They  have  the  utmost  freedom. 
But  if  they  elect  not  to  have  ROTC  pro- 
grams, then  they  should  not  benefit  from 
that  through  various  other  military  pro- 
grams which  are  available. 

For  those  reasons,  I'r.  President,  the 
committee  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  House 
is  adamantly  opposed  tu  it.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  policy  adopted  in  the  past. 

We  have  many  fine  schools  through- 
out the  country  that  do  engage  in  ROTC 
programs  in  full.  Some  of  the  schools 
which  dropped  them  are  now  back  in 
with  them.  There  are  ample  programs 
in  the  colleges  where  the  Defense  De- 
partment pays  the  tab  for  those  who 
want  to  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  despite  his  elo- 
quent arguments  in  its  behalf.  This  is 
a  difficult  decision  as  the  reasons  for  the 
amendment  seem  to  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  and  since  the  amendment  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  a  difficult  and  uncomfortable 
situation  on  our  national  scene. 

My  primary  reason  for  voting  against 
the  Javits  amendment  is  to  allow  college 
and  universities  which  discontinued 
ROTC  at  a  time  of  national  turmoil  and 
upheaval  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate 
that  decision  in  light  of  a  change  in  the 
national  situation.  If  given  that  oppor- 
tunity in  a  somewhat  different  environ- 
ment, they  had  remained  steadfast,  I 
would  have  supported  the  Javits  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  colleges  and 
imiversities  in  considering  their  rela- 
tionship with  DOD  ought  to  consider  all 
aspects  of  that  relationship  and  that 
DOD  ought  to  have  that  same  latitude. 
What  is  important  here,  however,  and 
a  point  the  Javits  amendment  overlooks, 
is  that  if  it  were  enacted  those  schools 
would  no  longer  be  required  or  even  en- 
couraged to  consider  the  DOD  relation- 
ship as  a  package  even  under  changed 
circumstances. 

Those  schools  would  simply  qualify  for 


what  are  obviously  benefits  of  the  rela- 
tionship without  even  considering  carry- 
ing some  of  the  burdens.  That  is  not 
logical,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will  join  with 
those  opposed  to  this  amendment  to  give 
those  schools  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
their  position  regarding  benefits  and  bur- 
dens in  a  time  untroubled  by  the  turmoil 
and  upheaval  prevalent  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  hope  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  ROTC  program  because,  while 
some  may  view  it  as  a  burden.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  who,  even 
though  sponsoring  this  amendment,  said 
yesterday  in  these  Chambers  that  he 
likes  ROTC  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Clure I .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  amiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee»  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 48 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Aikeu 

Hughes 

Packwood 

Beau 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Percy 

Case 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Mansfleld 

Randolph 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Riblcoff 

Dole 

McGovern 

Schweiker 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Scott,  Hugh 

Fulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Montoya 

Taft 

Hartke 

Moss 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Muskle 

NAYS— 43 

Weicker 

Allen 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Baker 

Domenlcl 

Long 

Bartlett 

Dominick 

Magnuson 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Ervin 

McClure 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Nunn 

Bible 

Fong 

Roth 

Blden 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Brock 

Grlffln 

William  L 

Byrd, 

Gurney 

Stennis 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Tower 

Cotton 

Huddleston 

Young 
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Bayh 

Cburch 

cook 


NOT  VOTING 

Hatfield 
McOee 

Metcalf 


-  9 


to. 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendm<fit  was  agreed 

esident,  what 


OFFIC  ER 


liy 


th  s 
morn  ing 


ary 


rec  jgiiized. 
r.  President 


the 


hi\ 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P 
is  the  next  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING 
vote  is  on  the  amendment 
from  Maryland  i  Mr. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
derstand  that  debate  on 
was  completed  this 
unanimous  consent  that 
minute  limitation,  the  tim< 
divided,  as  before. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pres 
the  sponsor  of  the 
proceed  first. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr. 
Senator  from  Maryland  ( 
is  the  principal  sponsor  o; 
ment.  I  do  not  know  of 
additional  time.  He  is  not 
ber  at  the  moment.  I  shall 
plain  what  the  amendmen 

Mr.  President,  the  Senatcfe- 
land  has  just  reentered  the 
I  yield  to  my  distinguishet 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
ator  from  Maryland  is 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr 
a  very  simple  amendment 
ment  adds  $16  million  to 
tion  bill  for  the  design  and 
a  submarine  which  will 
missile  characteristics  as 
but  which  wiU  have  a  hui: 
one-half  as  much  as  the 
Navy  wants  it,  the  Defense 
recommends  it.  The 
fense  and  Dr.  CuiTie,  the 
neering  and  Research 
Department  of  Defense, 
favoring  it. 

It  is  an  option  which  is 
complement  the  Trident 
said,  the  Defense  Depar 
In  the  debate  which 
Senate,  all  Senators  who 
port  the  amendment  and 
amendment  agreed  that 
that  will  have  to  be  built 
giving  the  authorization  to 
ship  we  delay  the  benefits  o: 
option  and  we  delay  the 
a  ship  that  will  complement 
fleet.  It  is  an  option  we  w 
could  potentially  offer 
and  give  us  versatility  in  the 
of  strategic  weapons  in  a 
rine  fleet. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi- 
mittee  is  wholly  opposed  to  i 
submarine.  I  ask  the  Senator 
Hampshire    to    explain    the 
position. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr. 
million  requested  for  a  nef- 
marine  known  as  the  SSBN- 
imously  disapproved  by  the 
tee  as  It  was  later  by  the  ful 
The  reason  is  that  it  la 
have  not  let  the  flrst 
lead  ship  of  the  Trident 


.  The  next 
the  Senator 
MathIas  > . 

President,  I  un- 

amendment 

so  I  Eisk 

ihere  be  a  4- 

to  be  equally 


OFFICER.  WililOUt 


dent,  I  think 
amendment  should 

I'resident,  the 
Idr.  Mathias) 
the  amend- 
request  for 
n  the  Cham- 
)e  glad  to  ex- 
is  about, 
from  Marj'- 
rhamber  and 
colleague. 
R.  The  Sen- 


Secre  tary 
head 


fl(et, 
rtmcnt 


OCCl  TX 
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tl  is 
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i-art 
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Sparkman 
Symington 
Williams 


this  is 

This  amend- 

authoriza- 

research  of 

,e  the  same 

the   Trident. 

which  costs 

Trident.  The 

Department 

of  De- 

of  Engi- 

Divjision  of  the 

ate  on  record 


necessary  to 
and  as  I 
wants  it. 

red  in  the 
vtted  to  sup- 

oppose  the 
is  a  ship 

If  we  delay 

design  this 

having  this 
of  having 

the  Trident 

and  which 

economy 

deployment 
r  subma- 


esident.  thecom- 

i^cluding  this 

from  New 

committee 


Presipent,  the  $16 
type  sub- 
was  unan- 
subcommlt- 
committee. 
We 
contract  for  the 
subrfiarines.  Our 


premature. 


yards  are  right  up  to  their  eyebrows 
taking  care  of  what  we  have  already  or- 
dered. We  have  denied  one  attack  sub- 
marine that  slipped  this  year.  The  Tri- 
dent submarine  program  is  undei-way. 

We  think  that  behind  this  move,  not 
particularly  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, is  an  effort  to  cut  back  on  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolhardy.  Fimds  are  provided  here  for 
up  to  No.  7  Trident.  We  must  keep  open 
the  options  for  Trident,  and  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  in  another  year  or  two  we 
may  want  to  go  with  the  idea  of  a  sub- 
marine to  replace  the  aging  Poseidon,  but 
it  is  not  needed  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh  I,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
"Mr.  Metcalf),  the.  Senator  Trom  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Sparkman  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee*  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  i  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook*.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  vote  "aye"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — veas  23, 
nays  68.  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Church 

Cook 


NOT  VOTING— 9 

Hatfield  Sparkman 

McGee  Symington 

Metcalf  Williams 


Aikeu 

Beall 

Brock 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Robert  c.  Kennedy 
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YEAS— 23 

Gravel 
Hart 
Hollings 
Javits 


Case 
Eagleton 
Ful  bright 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentben 

Bible 

Blden 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F., 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenicl 
Domlnlck 
Eastland 
Ervln 


Jr. 


Mansfield 

Mathias 

Mondale 

NAYS— 68 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hrusks 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

McClellaa 

McCIure 

McCJovem 

Mclntyre 

Met7enbaum 


Montoya 

Percy 

Rtbicoff 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennis 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Young 


So  Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  iNo. 
1391)   as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  dealing  with  a  ceiling  on 
total  authorizations,  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  of  debate,  with  30  min- 
utes on  amendments  in  the  second 
degree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  now  to  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram as  outlined  yesterday  and  in  the 
whip  notice,  a  vote  is  to  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Humphrey  at  the 
hour  of  3 :  30  p.m.  today. 

The  leadership  has  just  been  informed 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mi-.  Helms)  has  an 
amendment  that  he  wishes  to  call  up. 
It  would  be  shut  out  under  the  order. 
I  propound  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  would  allow  him 
to  bring  it  up  now  and  get  to  a  vote  on  it, 
leaving  a  motion  to  table  in  order. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  3 :  15  p.m.  today  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  thereon  of  2  min- 
utes to  Mr.  Helms  and  2  minutes  to 
Mr.  Stennis;  and  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Helms  amendment  a  vote 
then  occiu-  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  the  so-called  ceiling  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  the  debate  on  the  Hum- 
phrey-Roth amendment  will  take  place 
now? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  de- 
bate on  the  Humphrey  amendment  would 
take  place  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  proposed 
agreement  does  not  preclude  a  motion 
to  table  the  Helms  amendment.  Does  it? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  it  does 
not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  the  suggestion  to  the  majority 
whip.  Why  do  we  not  proceed  in  order 
with  the  Helms  amendment  first?  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  (Mr.  Roth)  and  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  withhold 
our  amendment  until  the  other  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of,  and  then  vote  on 
the  ceiling  amendment,  which  would  be 
the  final*  amendment  between  the  third 
reading  and  the  final  action  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  my  re- 
quest, th^  vote  on  the  ceiling  amend- 
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ment  will  be  the  final  action  before  the 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  it. 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  Is  that 
there  will  be  a  time  period  between  now 
and  the  vote  on  the  Humphrey-Roth 
amendment  in  which  the  Helms  amend- 
ment will  be  discussed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  There 
would  be  a  limitation  of  4  minutes  be- 
tween the  time  the  ceiUng  amendment 
is  called  up  and  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. So  many  Senators  have  been  called 
away  from  the  Chamber  that  they  might 
miss  the  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  wants 
us  to  believe  that  our  persuasive  logic  in 
that  4-minute  interval  would  not  be  lost 
and  that  the  power  of  that  argument 
would  carry  over. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  eminently  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  between  Unes  20  and  21,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  703.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  not  more  than  $21,622,- 
612.000  may  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  wnder  authority  of 
titles  I  and  U  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

I  j'ield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ray  Watts  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  start- 
ing at  this  time  and  continuing  through 
the  completion  of  the  consideration  of  S. 
3523,  whenever  that  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Reserva- 
tion Is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  limit  the  time  on  this 
amendment  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
expedite  action  in  the  Senate. 

WiU  the  Chair  indicate  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  the  amount  of  time 
which  has  been  reserved  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each  side 
has  17  minutes  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  in 
offering  this  amendment  which  will  place 


a  ceiling  on  titles  I  and  II  of  the  figure 
of  $21,622,612,000. 

This  sum  is,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  identical  to  the  amounts 
which  have  thus  far  been  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

It  might  be  asked  then.  Why  are  we 
proposing  an  amendment  like  this  which 
is  identical  to  Senate  action  on  this  bill? 
Well,  Senator  Roth  and  I  believe  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  very 
wisely  cut  the  President's  request  for  this 
particular  bill  by  $1,400  million.  We  want 
this  reduction,  which  was  made  by  the 
Ai-med  Services  Committee,  and  other 
matters  by  the  Senate,  to  stick. 

We  offer  the  amendment  because  we 
have  become  a  little  weary  of  watching 
the  Senate  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee make  substantial  reductions  in 
weapons  procurement  and  defense 
spending,  reductions  which  we  believe 
are  in  the  national  Interest  and  not  in 
any  way  endangering  our  national  secur- 
ity, and  then  just  have  these  cuts  dis- 
apiiear  when  we  go  to  conference.  In 
other  words,  we  want  the  Senate  to  send 
a  message  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  the  other  body,  and  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  we  will 
stand  finn  because  there  is  a  ceiling  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  I»resident,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  in  conference  committees  know 
that  there  is  always  some  adjustment 
that  needs  to  take  place.  But  we  have 
also  witnessed  a  tremendous  lobbying  ef- 
fort by  the  respective  Departments  of 
Government  and,  in  this  instance,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  we  want  to 
merely  fortify  the  hands  of  our  Senate 
conferees  and  let  the  other  body  know — 
particularly  the  conferees  of  the  House 
Ai-med  Services  Committee — that  the 
Senate  believes  that  the  action  It  has 
taken  is  sound  and  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  that  we  are  not  going  to  yield 
and  once  again  have  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  other  body. 

I  am  sure  that  some  Senators  will  say, 
"Well,  is  this  amendment  really  neces- 
sary?" But  Senator  Roth  and  I  believe 
that  a  celling  amendment  is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  prevailing  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee, as  it  has  done  all  too  often  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  chart  here  on 
congressional  action  on  military  author- 
ization bills  starting  In  1965.  In  two  of 
those  years,  believe  it  or  not,  the  con- 
ference committee  came  out  with  more 
funds  authorized  than  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  had  approved  individually. 
For  example,  last  year  the  conference 
committee  came  out  with  the  sum  of 
$21,299,520,000.  The  Senate  had  appro- 
priated $20,947,653,000;  the  House  $20- 
445.255,000. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
1966  when  the  conference  committee 
came  out  with  a  larger  figure  than  the 
respective  bodies  of  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

So  we  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
do  two  things:  No.  1,  serve  notice  that  we 
will  not  stand  Idly  by  to  see  authoilza- 
tlons  larger  than  either  the  House  or  the 


Senate:  and.  might  I  .say,  I  realize  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  last  year. 

Second,  we  would  like  to  strengthen 
the  hand — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  Sen- 
ators who  are  in  the  Chamber  are  en- 
titled to  hear  him.  The  staff  conferences 
here  are  a  constant  burden  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  to  can-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
aLor  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Second,  we  believe 
that  this  amendment  will  be  of  help  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  its  conferees. 

As  I  indicated,  in  last  year's  procure- 
ment bill — I  gave  the  Senate  figure  and 
the  House  figures — I  made  note  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  time  the  conference 
had  finished  with  the  bill  there  was  a 
substantially  larger  amount  of  money 
approved  than  either  body  had  recom- 
mended individually. 

Only  once  before  in  the  last  10  fiscal 
years — and  that  was  in  fiscal  1966— has 
the  conference  committee  done  what  it 
did  last  year,  that  is,  report  a  bill  that 
was  at  a  higher  level  than  either  body 
had  originally  passed.  But  in  7  out  of  the 
last  10  fiscal  years,  the  conference  level 
was  higher  than  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
This  is  not  a  very  good  record  for  the 
Senate.  The  time  has  come  for  Senate 
Members  to  indicate  to  their  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  we  strongly  support 
their  efforts  in  the  conference  and  that 
we  want  them  to  hold  firm  and  not  let 
the  other  body  have  its  way  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  has  in  the  conferences  in  the 
past.  In  other  words,  we  want  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Setting  a  ceiling  on  this  bill  is  not 
establishing  a  precedent.  Congress  con- 
tinually sets  ceilings  on  authorization 
and  appropriation  measures  to  limit 
spending.  It  is  common  practice,  widely 
approved  by  the  membership  of  both 
bodies. 

If  w;e  review  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation, with  inflation  and  tight  money 
and  all  the  other  many  problems,  and 
the  constantly  expressed  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  cut  Government  spend- 
ing, this  amendment  makes  even  more 
sense.  Here  is  a  place  to  put  the  brakes 
on  spending.  This  is  the  time  when  we 
insist  that  the  conference  committee  on 
this  legislation  not  abandon  what  was 
accomplished  in  the  Senate,  primarily 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and.  In  that  sense,  strengthened  and 
supported  by  the  action  of  the  Senate 
itself. 

I  have  to  say  that  when  we  get  down 
to  this  business  of  conference  committees 
and  of  om-  efforts  to  hold  in  check  the 
authorizations  and  the  spending,  we  al- 
ways are  aroimd  looking  for  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  goes  wrong.  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  mythical  philosopher. 
Pogo,  who  said.  "We  have  met  the  enenxv. 
and  they  is  us."  In  other  words,  the  prob- 
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lem  is  "us,"  and  what  the 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  frbm 
sota  are  trying  to  say  here  tqday 
maybe  those  "us"  who  have 
to  the  problem  ought  to  do 
about  it. 

This  amendment  would  sei 
gate  ceiling  on  procurement 
line  items  in  titles  I  and  n  of 

The  aggregate  ceiling  is 
total  of  the  figures  for  the 
these  titles,  as  recommended 
ate  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  slightly  modified  on  the 

The  amendment  does  not 
reduce  the  funding  authorised 
bUl. 

PURPOSE 
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The    Senate    should 
much  should  be  spent  on  an 
on  military  procurement 
each  year. 

Failure  to  have  an 
can  result  in  conference 
than  either  the  House  or  Sena 

The  ceiling  will  help  the 
ferees  hold  the  line  in  confer 
lower  Senate  figures 

The  amendment 
concern  for  maintaining  tight 
trol  over  defense  while 
for   a   sound   national 
amount  recommended  by  the 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
yields  time? 

Mr.    ROTH.    Will    the 
Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh, 
thor.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  1 
to  join  the  distingxiished 
Minnesota  in  offering  this 

The  amendment  will 
gregate  ceiling  for  all 
R.  &  D.  items  in  the  bill 
Armed  Forces.  The  ceiling, 
pointed  out,  is  set  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the 
Services    Committee    as 
order  to  provide  a  strong 
fense.  It  does  not  provide  for 
tion  from  the  committee  bill 
help  hold  the  line  on  defensn 
in  conference. 

I  want  to  compliment  tlie 
and  members  of   the  Arme^ 
Committee  for  their  careful 
of  the  Defense  Department 
its  recommended  cuts  to 
I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  r 
the  defense  budget  request 
this  kind  of  careful  scrutiny 
fice  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  order  to  'prime  the  pump," 
was  not   cut   as  much  by 
could  and  should  have  been. 

I  was  prepared  to  join  a 
would  have  made  this  cut  if 
mittee  had  not  taken  the 
Although  this  move  is  no 
sary,  the  committee  bill  stil 
aggregate  ceiling  over  all  the 
contained  in  the  bill,  needed 
line  in  conference. 

Why  is  an  aggregate  ceiling 
First  of  all,  I  believe  in  the 
reasonable  ceilings  as  a  meats 
trolling  Government  spendinc 
this  reason  that  I  have  urged 
budgetary  ceiling  each  year 
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from     ing  to  the  Senate.  The  wisdom  of  this  ap- 
Minne-     proach  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  a 
is  that     Congress  sick  of  continued  Inflationary 
I  ;ontributed     budget  deficits.  Congress  should  set  na- 
something    tional  priorities  and,  as  part  of  that  ef- 
fort, it  should  WTestle  each  year  with  the 
an  aggre-     question  o:  how  much  we  should  spend 
4nd  R.  &  D.     on  military  procui-ement  and  R.  &  D. 
the  bill.  In  the  case  of  this  particular  bill,  be- 

to  the     cause  of  the  lack  of  an  overall  ceiling  on 
items  in     procurement  and  R.  &  D.  items,  it  is 
the  Sen-     possible  for  the  conference  figure  to  be 
xcept     higher   than   the   funds   authorized   in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  versions 
ncrease  or     of  the  bill.  Senators  recognize  the  need 
by  the     for  compromises   with  the   House,   but 
when  they  vote,  they  should  have  some 
a.ssui'ance  that  the  compromises  will  fall 
how     between  the  two  bills, 
overall  basis         Because   there   is   no   ceiling   in   the 
R.  &  D.     House  this  year,  this  amendment  can- 
not prevent  that  situation  from  happen- 
ceiling     i"g  again.  But  It  will  establish  the  prec- 
higher     edent  of  an  aggregate  ceiling  and  show 
e  bills.  '^^    fii'"^    determination    of    Senators 

Sfenate  con-     to  keep  this   budget  authorization  re- 
for  the     Quest  within  fiscally  sound  limits.  The 
ceiling  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  conferees  in  the  conference. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  that  the  funds 
authorized  under  the  ceiling  will  provide 
for  a  strong  national  defense  at  the  level 
recommended  by  the  committee.  We  need 
CjER.  Who  Armed  Forces  capable  of  deterring  any 
aggression  against  the  United  States.  But 
Sedator  from  national  defense  cannot  be  exempt  from 
the  need  for  tight  fiscal  control.  Some 
improvements  in  DOD  program  manage- 
ment have  been  made,  but  there  is  still 
much  more  needed  to  be  done.  As  this 
year's  committee  report  points  out,  far 
too  much  of  the  increased  costs  of  de- 
fense are  "directly  attributable  to  poor 
program  management."  Congi-ess  must 
insist  that  improvements  be  made. 

I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  using  this 
bill  or  any  bill  for  pump  priming  at  this 
time.  Defense  is  not  something  we  buy 
for  its  own  sake ;  defense  is  a  burden  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  nature  of  the  interna- 
tional society  we  live  in.  The  defense 
budget  should  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  nature  and  size  of  the  interna- 
tional threat.  To  artificially  Inflate  de- 
fense spending  beyond  our  needs  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  the  economy  could 
have  the  eflect  of  setting  in  motion  forces 
that  will  cause  other  countries  to  in- 
crease their  military  efforts  and  con- 
tribute to  heightened  international  ten- 
sions and  a  more  intense  arms  race, 
greatly  aggiavating  our  long-range  eco- 
nomic problems. 

And  just  as  impoi-tantly,  any  kind  of 
"pump  priming"  is  not  a  solution  to  to- 
day's economic   problems;    it  can  only 
make    them    worse.    As    Arthur   Bums, 
among  many  others,  has  pointed  out, 
the  No.  1  economic  problem  in  the  coim- 
try  today  is  inflation.  Those  who  argue 
for  priming  the  pump,  whether  by  in- 
creasing   Federal    spending    or    cutting 
taxes,  arc  missing  an  essential  point- 
that  the  bottlenecks  in  today's  economy 
desirable?     aie  caused  by  shortages  of  critical  raw 
efficacy  of    materials.  Pump  priming  cannot  increase 
of  con-     the  supply  of  copper  and  steel  or  of  petro- 
It  is  for    leum  and  paper.  It  cannot  produce  more 
an  overall     jobs  or  stimulate  more  production,  be- 
!  ince  com-     cause  the  economy  needs  more  raw  mate- 
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rials,  not  more  money.  A  large  Federal 
deficit  this  year  is  only  going  to  mean 
increased  Federal  borrowing,  increasing 
rates  of  interest,  and  further  destroying 
the  housing  industry.  It  will  induce  larger 
and  larger  price  increases  and  wage  de- 
mands and  a  deepening  of  the  inflation- 
ary cycle  that  is  crippling  America's 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Thirty  more  seconds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Pump  priming  is  the  wrong 
solution  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the 
wrong  circumstances.  It  will  be  more 
money  chasing  the  same  amount  of  goods 
and  sei-vices — a  prescription  for  inflation, 
not  growth.  The  only  pump  that  would 
be  primed  would  be  the  pump  of  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  Hum- 
phrey-Roth amendment  will  help  put  de- 
fense on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  ai)d  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  figxires  here.  Figures  are  always 
tiresome,  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
this  bill  has  two  main  titles. 

In  the  first  place,  though,  there  has 
not  been  any  substantial  siun  of  money 
taken  out  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
compute pensions.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that,  but  that  adds  about  $300  mil- 
lion to  the  bill  the  first  year,  and  adds 
$16  billion  over  the  lifetime  of  the  re- 
tirees. That  is  really  not  refiected  in  the 
figures  in  the  bill.  These  figures  represent 
what  I  call  the  hardware. 

This  amendment,  say  what  you  will, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  be  or  not,  is 
an  expression  of  distrust — distrust  as  to 
the  ability  of  those  who  are  to  be  chosen 
as  conferees. 

I  want  to  refer  at  this  point  to  what  the 
committee  has  already  done. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
changes  which,  when  fully  effective, 
would  reduce  manpower  costs,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  by  about  $1  billion.  If 
what  the  committee  did  stands  up — it 
has  stood  up  on  the  Senate  floor,  but  if 
it  stands  up  in  conference  and  once  the 
changes  are  effective — there  would  be  a 
saving  below  the  budget  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion. But  those  savings  are  not  reflected 
in  these  hardware  figures. 

The  budget  provided,  for  title  I — and 
I  shall  use  round  numbers — $13.8  billion. 
The  House  of  Representatives  allowed 
for  that  item  $13,641  billion,  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  $12,670  billion,  or  a  little 
over  $29  million  more. 

For  title  II.  the  budget  called  for  $9.3 
billion.  The  House  provided  $9  billion, 
and  the  Senate  provided  $8.9  billion. 

Adding  those  titles  together,  the  budget 
calls  for  $23  billion.  The  House  provided 
$22,642  billion,  and  the  Senate  $21,622 
billion.  So  in  those  two  categories  added 
together,  the  Senate  bill  is  less  than  the 
budget  by  $1.7  billion  already,  and  it  is 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  House  bill. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  mandate  the 
Senate  conferees  not  to  go  above  this 
total  figure.  It  also  would  mandate  the 
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House  of  Representatives  not  to  go  above 
that  figure.  That  cannot  be  done.  This 
body  cannot  mandate  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  authors  are 
tr.\1ng  to  do  that  or  not,  or  whether  they 
realized  that  that  was  what  they  were 
doing,  but  they  are  mandating. 

Our  system  of  government  has  two 
bodies  in  the  legislative  branch,  and  if 
we  try  to  carry  on  an  action  here  with- 
out realizing  that,  we  are  doomed  to  de- 
feat; we  are  sticking  our  heads  in  a  hole. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  by  with  it. 

I  think,  on  second  thought,  evenone 
knows  that.  We  would  be  sending  con- 
ferees over  there  with  orders  not  to  go 
above  $21.6  billion.  Then  we  would  be 
saying  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  same  time,  "You  are  not  going  to 
go  above  that  figm-e." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  get  by  with 
that.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  send  the 
conferees  over  there,  telling  them  to 
stand  by  this  amendment.  They  would 
have  to  jleld  on  this  amendment  before 
they  would  get  to  first  base.  I  believe,  on 
second  thought,  that  almost  everyone 
will  realize  that. 

We  would  not  let  them  dictate  to  us 
in  any  such  way,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  let  us  get  by  with  anything  like  that. 
It  just  will  not  work. 

Now.  just  a  word  about  last  year.  I  am 
not  blaming  anyone.  The  conference  re- 
port came  back  here  with  a  figure  above 
what  either  body  had  originally  had  In 
its  bill.  That  is  an  unfortunate  situation, 
but  it  Is  by  no  means  a  pattern  of  the 
operation  of  these  conferences.  If  we  go 
back  and  dig  out  tliese  figures,  we  will 
find  that  the  Senate  fared  all  right.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  with  me :  I  am  call- 
ing for  them  and  have  not  received  them 
yet.  But  I  stand  on  them.  I  never  look 
at  a  conference  as  winning  or  losing, 
anyway.  I  go  there  to  try  to  get  a  sound 
bill.  But  I  am  very  serious  about  this.  We 
will  look  foolish — and  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  Individual — ^if  we  go  into  con- 
ference with  a  mandate  like  that.  After 
all  Is  said  and  done,  we  will  sit  down  and 
Insist  on  this  $21.6  million.  The  House 
would  have  no  choice  left  except  to  come 
within  that  cover — within  that  route. 
The  matter  would  be  doomed  to  defeat 
from  the  word  "ga" 

The  only  way  out  of  the  hole  would  be 
for  the  Senate  conferees  to  yield  on  the 
point  of  this  amendment.  I  have  never 
claimed  to  be  a  wise  man,  but  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  field.  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  say  that 
anyone  with  one  eye  and  half  his  senses, 
who  conferred  with  those  splendid  men 
from  the  House  on  this  kind  of  bill,  would 
know  he  would  not  get  anywhere  at  all — 
not  at  all.  They  would  not  confer  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  there  is 
attempted  a  mandate  like  this. 

I  personally  do  not  resent  this,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to 
negotiate  if  we  are  going  to  put  this  kind 
of  mandate  on  it.  Tlie  conferees  would  be 
just  a  name  because  they  would  not  have 
any  power  or  any  authority  to  confer 
about  anything,  imless  the  House  would 
come  to  the  terms  of  the  Senate  on  this 
money.  They  just  will  not  do  it.  They 
ju.'^t  will  not  do  It.  I  repeat. 


If  this  amendment  does  pass,  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  the  Senate  not  im- 
mediately appoint  the  conferees  but  wait 
for  second  thoughts  about  It,  because 
with  this  amendment  on,  the  conference 
would  be  useless  and  fruitless  until  the 
Senate  had  yielded. 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  are  the  hard 
facts.  That  is  not  logic.  It  is  figures  and 
facts  and  commonsense. 

I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  who  is  in 
an  important  conference  elsewhere  on 
official  business,  to  say  that  he  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  amendment.  It  does  not 
leave  any  room  for  negotiation  at  the 
conference  except  of  the  very  slightest 
kind.  If  the  bill  comes  back  with  a  man- 
date on  it  like  this,  he  does  not  know- 
where  he  will  be.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  not  know  where  they 
are,  either. 

I  have  served  on  that  committee  long 
enough  to  know  what  a  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  this. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Seven  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted — and  I  know  it  Is  being 
offered  in  good  faith  by  two  outstanding 
and  fine  Members  of  this  body — there  is 
nothing  to  confer  on,  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned,  until  they  knuckle  imder 
to  this  figure,  and  they  could  confer  a 
little  about  adjustments  of  some  kind 
as  to  the  different  weapomy.  It  would 
not  be  a  conference  if  they  were  only 
going  to  confer  on  the  total  money  dif- 
ferences in  the  bill. 

I  want  to  hold  this  amount  down. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  has 
worked  hard  from  Januai-y  imtil  now 
ti-ying  to  do  that  very  thing.  We  made 
savings  of  $1  billion,  I  repeat,  in  man- 
power, and  some  of  you,  Mr.  President, 
put  on  recomputation  involving  that  ex- 
tra $300  million  totaling  $16  billion  In 
liabilities.  But  that  is  all  outside  these 
figures  in  the  bill.  We  have  made  the 
reductions.  We  are  below  the  budget. 
We  are  below  the  House.  Practically 
speaking,  I  think  that  with  all  the  effort 
combined,  and  the  help  of  Members  of 
the  Senate — not  members  of  our  com- 
mittee— I  think  we  have  done  some  good. 
But  just  to  tell  us  that  we  have  got  to 
go  to  a  so-called  conference  and  hold 
eveiy  bit  of  it  and  kick  the  House  in  the 
face  with  this  amendment,  please  do  not 
ask  us  to  do  that. 

I  am  not  going  to  accept  any  such  as- 
signment imtil  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
consider  this  matter  fui'ther,  if  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to.  That  is 
not  a  threat  but  just  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  tlie  chairman  in  his  arguments. 
They  are  sound  and  cogent  arguments 
against  the  amendment. 

We  have  been  in  debate  on  the  bill  now 
for  over  a  week.  This  is  the  fifth  year  in 
a  row  that  we  have  had  prolonged  de- 
bate on  the  milltaiy  authorization  bill.  I 
can  remember  that  prior  to  that  the 
Senate  was  willing  to  take  the  work  of 


the  committee  and  vote  on  it,  usually 
without  any  debate  or  argument  at  all. 

I  know  that  the  proE>onents  of  this 
amendment  are  serious.  They  are  dedi- 
cated Membei-s  of  this  body.  But  I 
should  like  to  remind  all  Senators  that, 
like  all  committees,  this  committee  works 
diligently  and  hard,  not  just  a  few- 
months  in  the  year,  but  around  the  clock. 
The  work  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  confined  only  to  the  commit- 
tee rooms  in  Washington.  Many  of  us 
travel  across  the  country,  so  that  we  can 
see  where  the  money  is  being  spent  and 
how  it  is  being  spent.  We  confer  with  the 
manufacturers.  We  confer  with  advisers 
as  to  how  we  can  save  money.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  do  a  more  diligent  job. 
We  have  a  competent  staff  who  diligently 
pursue  this  work  12  months  in  the  year. 

In  attempting  to  amend  the  bill  over 
15  years,  I  do  not  think  there  have  been 
more  than  tln-ee  amendments  that  have 
won  on  the  Senate  floor  against  the  argu- 
ments of  the  committee,  mainly  because 
of  the  ability  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ability  of  members  of  the  staff.  I  think 
the  average  Senator  recognizes  the  prac- 
tical work  that  Is  done  by  this  committee. 
While  I  realize  that  trying  to  put  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  sounds  reasonable  and 
probably  has  a  lot  of  political  sex  appeal 
back  home,  there  Is  no  way  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  sit  still  for 
a  ceiling,  which  would  probably  work  to 
the  detriment  of  this  body,  which  has  al- 
ready cut  quite  a  chunk  out  of  it,  and 
which  will  work  to  the  detriment  also  of 
Senators  who  have  been  suggesting  this 
amendment,  because  we  may  be  in  the 
position  of  bargaining,  if  we  have  some 
freedom  to  bargain,  to  cut  a  little  bit  here 
and  there  In  conference. 

I  have  been  in  conferences  with  the 
Hou.se,  so  I  can  back  up  what  the  chair- 
man says.  They  do  not  yield  easily.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  toughest  bunch  I  have 
ever  had  to  do  business  with  in  all  mj- 
life.  Generally,  even  though  we  do  not 
like  it,  they  prevail  every  time. 

So,  I  would  go  past  the  suggestion  that 
this  amendment  be  defeated  and  would 
seriously  urge  my  friends  who  propose 
the  amendment  to  withdraw  it,  because 
It  will  work  a  real  hardship  on  those 
who  have  to  work  and  sit  down  with 
Members  of  the  House,  trying  to  work 
out  a  bill  that  both  bodies  can  agree  on 
and  that  will  probably  finance  the  mili- 
tarj'  of  this  country. 

So  I  back  my  chairman  and  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  ver>'  much. 

I  want  to  add  one  word  here.  We  have 
this  manpower  question  here.  We  liave 
made  changes  which  will  save  about  SI 
billion.  My  prediction  is  that  the  House 
will  not  want  to  yield  on  that  manpower 
one  bit — not  one  bit.  So  far  as  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  is  concerned,  we  will  have 
a  very  hard  time  and  probably  not  sa^'e 
anything  like  that  much.  That  is  the 
reality  of  things  in  the  manpower  field. 

So  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
angry  about  anything.  In  fact,  I  am  in  a 
better  humor  than  I  usually  am.  But 
these  are  the  hard  facts  of  legislati\e 
life. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  an  e.v- 
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d(es 


here 


repeat*  dly 


perienced  and  higlily 
lator.  The  distinguished 
Delaware  has  come  forw  ard 
bounds  in  the  time  he  has 
ask  them  both  to  have 
This    approach    will    not 
amendment,  well  intentionec 
is.  will  not  work. 

I  >ield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
much  time  do  I  have  remamipg? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
a  tor  has  4  minutes  remainin 

Ml-.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
take  2  minutes  to  say  thai 
."spect  the  arguments  of  the 
Mississippi.  But,  Senator, 
here  long  enough  to  have 
Senate  instruct  its  conferees 
a  Senate  bill.  That  happen  i 
time.  It  is  a  routine  motion 
time,  but  I  have,  100  timei 
heard  the  Senate  say,  "We 
conferees  to  stand  by  the  Sei  i 
ments." 

What  this  amendment 
struct   our   conferees   to   stknd 
marvelous  work  this  committ  ?e 
Frankly,  it  should  be  looke< 
compliment  to  the  committer  ■ 
way  as  a  lack  of  faith  or  lac 
the  committee. 

I  do  not  want  anybody 
fool  anyone.  This  is  not  an 
cedure.  The  Senate 
ceilings.  The  Senate  repeatAlly 
structed  its  conferees.  So  we 
we  are  doing. 

So  far  as  the  manpower 
concerned,  that  is  out  of  this, 
ator  has  indicated.  We  are 
weapons  procurement. 

This  amendment  is 
the  committee  and  to  do 
the    Senator    from    Arizona 
cated — to  help  it  face  up  to 
the   House   bargainers   are 
they  have  been.  Over  the 
the  House  in  all  but  two 
pushed  the  Senate  back.  We 
our   authorizations    $2,479. 
the  House  has  yielded  $922 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is 
evidence.   Perhaps   the 
harder  in  reducing  this  bill 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The 
rect. 

All  we  are  trj-ing  to  do  is 
committee  three  Hail  Marys 
lelujah  and  tell  the  committee 
firm.  That  is  all  we  are  tr>- 
cannot  understand  why  an 
exception  to  it. 

We  are  simply   trying  to 
Senator  that  no  matter  hoi 
may  be,  some  of  us  here  are 
and  we  are  not  going  to 
House  all  the  time.  They  n^ake 
up  time  after  time. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEll 
ator  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pres 
want  lo  join  in  support  of 
ment  and  to  point  out  that 


competent  legis- 
or  from 
Dy  leaps  and 
been  here.  I 
secopd  thoughts, 
vxork.  This 
and  nil  as  it 


President,  how 

>? 

.  The  Sen- 
President,    I 
I  fully  le- 
^nator  from 
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time  after 
most  of  the 
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dent,  I  just 
s  amend- 
only  last 


tlii 


rot 


year  but  also  in  10  of  the  last  11  years, 
we  have  come  back  from  conference  and 
ultimately  adopted  a  bill  that  Is  higher 
than  the  Senate  figuie;  and  in  many  of 
those  years,  it  was  higher  than  tlie  House 
or  the  Senate  figure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  challenge  that  statement.  Some- 
one has  given  the  Senator  the  wrong 
facts  that  this  has  been  true  in  many 
recent  years.  i» 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  committee 
print  table  here,  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, which  shows  the  following:  In  1966, 
the  Senate  authorization  was  $15  bil- 
lion; the  House  authorization.  $15  bil- 
lion;   conference.   $19   billion.   In   1967, 
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Senate,  $17  billion;  House,  $17  billion; 
conference,  $21  billion.  Two  years  ago, 
1973.  Senate,'  $20,521,000,000;  House, 
$21,318,000,000;  conference  $21,588,000,- 
000.  Last  year,  1974,  the  Senate  author- 
ization was  $20,947,000,000;  the  Hou.se, 
$20,445,000,000;  the  conference,  $21,299.- 
000,000. 

It  has  happened  constantly;  it  hap- 
pens virtually  every  year.  Now  is  the  time 
to  stop  it,  and  this  amendment  would 
stop  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  committee  print  table 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee print  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


(COMMITTEE  PRINT  TABLE] 
PRINTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES- CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  PROCUREMENT 


AND  R.O.T.  &  £.  AUTHORIZATION  REQUESTS 


Fiscal  year 


Budget  lequest    Senate  authofi7ation     House  autliafi;allon 


Conference 


Appropriated 


19£4 ^15,358.691.000 

1965 17,185,300.000 

1966 19,363.050,000 

1967 20.769,659,000 

1968  21.066,432,000 

1969 22,385,052,000 

1970 21, 96*,  660, 000 

1971 20,317,  «0,000 

1972 1-22,359,129,000 

1973  '>23,  272,  971.  000 

1974  ■\... 21,959.100,000 


»14  951,491.000 


17,040 
15,  283 
17, 170, 
20,  765, 
21,341, 
19,  988, 

19,  242, 
"21,016, 

20,  521, 
20,947, 


140.000 
800,000 
059, 000 
332,  000 
738,  000 
886, 000 
889,000 
417,  000 
671.000 
653,000 


115,  856, 
16,914, 
15,  303, 
17,858, 
21,481, 
21,636, 
21,347, 
20,237, 

5  21,252, 
21,318, 
20,  445. 


391,000 
800, 000 
400,  000 
059,  000 
032.000 
964,  000 
860  000 
489. 000 
682, 000 
788,  250 
255,000 


JI5,  314, 

16, 967. 

'  19,  468, 

'21,404, 

21, 168. 

21. 625, 

20,  710, 

-'  19,  929, 

« 21.  316. 

■21,488, 

21.299, 


291,000 
620,  000 
250,000 
459, 000 
032, 000 
750,000 
502,  000 
089, 000 
870, 000 
747, 000 
520,  OOO 


114,  364, 

16,  722, 

1  19,  320, 

'21,057, 

20, 149, 

18,  491, 
:  19,  311, 
•  18,  997, 

20,461, 

19,  567, 
20, 163, 


690,  000 
391,000 
550,  000 
559.  000 
432,  000 
041,  000 
520,  000 
376, 000 
802, 000 
838, 000 
205.000 


'  Includes  supplerrenlal. 

-  0(  this  amount,  V350,000,000  to  be  deiivert  by  transfer  from  stock  (unds. 

includes  J334, 000,000  for  Safeguard  constructron  and  family  housing. 
'  Reflects  budget  amendment  submrtted  subsequent  to  House  Action  (-|-J1U,000, 000) 
'<  Includes  $183,600,000  for  Safeguard  constiuction  and  family  housing. 
"  Includes  $109,570,000  for  Safeguard  construction  and  famrly  housing. 
'  Includes  $59,762,000  additional  requested  for  civilian  pay  increases  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91  656. 

•  Includes  $3,000,000  for  special  foreign  cuirency  program  for  Navy  under  R.D.T.  &  T.  appropriation;  liKludes  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  amendments  of  $54,000,000  for  civilian  personnel  pay  raise,  $254,800,000  for  various  programs,  and  June  27, 1972  amendment 
of  $770,000,000  for  Southeast  Asia  and  SALT  related  items. 

*  Includes  $644,900,000  additional  authorization  in  sec.  801  of  Public  Law  92  570. 

''J  Includes  $2,600,000  for  special  foreign  currency  program  for  Na«y  under  R.D.T.  ft  E,  appropriation. 

Notes:  During  fiscal  years  1964  and  1%5  tracked  combat  vehicles  were  not  subject  to  authorization  action.  During  fiscal  years 
1%4, 1965,  and  1966  the  emergency  fund  under  R.  ft  D.  was  not  subject  to  authorization  action.  Authorization  lor  other  weapons  was 
not  required  prior  to  fiscal  year  1971.  Authorization  for  torpedoes  and  related  support  equipment  not  required  piior  to  fiscal  year 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  allowed  2  additional 
minutes.  1  minute  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  1  minute  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  provide  a  little  food  for  thought.  We 
have  a  great  deal  in  this  bill  other  than 
amendments.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  is  aware  of  the  NATO 
amendments  that  get  down  to  the  tac- 
tical nuclear  policy  in  Europe;  the  ques- 
tion of  shifting  supply  troops  to  combat 
troops;  the  question  of  the  restructuring 
of  NATO;  the  commonality  of  weapons 
.sy  .stems. 

We  also  have  in  the  bill  the  matter 
of  the  AT7-A10  flyoir.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE's  amendment  on  enlisted  aides  help, 
and  his  amendment  on  the  CIA. 

The  question  is.  If  we  are  going  to 
stand  fiiTn  on  money,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  wJT.h  all  these  other  things?  It  is 
obvious  that  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Senate  bill,  if  we 
arbitrarily  bind  the  Senate  conferees  so 
that  they  can  have  no  flexibility  as  to 
the  amount  of  money.  In  other  words, 


Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  may  win  the  battle  but  lose 
the  war,  and  our  conferees  may  be  forced 
to  yield  to  the  House  on  every  matter  of 
substance  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  It  would  nullify 
the  conference,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, on  military  procurement  and  re- 
search. It  makes  a  joke  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  shows  distrust  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  It  sets  an  appropria- 
tion ceiling,  and  this  is  an  authorization 
bill.  It  does  violence  to  our  system  and 
forces  us  to  surrender  legislative  prerog- 
atives. It  slaps  the  House  Members  In 
the  face  and  disregards  the  work  of  that 
body. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous  amend- 
ment. Suppose  the  House  were  to  pass  a 
similar  amendment?  What  would  hap- 
pen? How  would  we  all  get  together? 

The  amendment  proposes  to  tell  the 
Hou.se  that  we  can  give  only  so  much, 
and  the  House  is  going  to  tell  us  the 
same.  The  purpose  of  a  conference  Is  to 
discu.ss  matters. 
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I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  .  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  a  minute  remaining  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  to  be  recognized  at  3 :  15.  That 
time  has  arrived. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  want  to 
make  the  record  clear. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  as  an 
instruction  to  our  conferees.  It  is  to  back 
them  up.  It  is  not  to  humiliate  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  has 
indicated,  there  is  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  negotiated.  I  have  been  on 
conference  committees  here  for  years. 
This  is  not  a  new  experience.  I  know  how 
the  House  conferees  act.  We  have  been 
through  this  time  after  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  under  in- 
sti-uction  from  this  body,  as  a  conferee, 
and  I  know  that  the  instruction  Is  no 
different  from  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  30 
seconds,  so  that  I  can  finish  the  line  of 
thought  I  had? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  only  2  minutes. 
If  the  Senator  could  find  the  time  some 
other  way,  that  would  be  fine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
unprinted  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  have  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  and  myself,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  at  the  end  of  Title  VII,  and 
before  line  21,  Insert  an  appropriately  num- 
bered new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  abortion  re- 
ferral services  or  performing  abortions;  oi 
for  the  purposes  of  providing  transportation 
to  abortion  clinics  or  abortion  referral  serv- 
ices; or  for  medical  assistance  or  supplies 
used  In  the  performance  of  an  abortion.  As 
used  in  this  section,  abortion  means  the  In- 
tentional destruction  of  unborn  human  life. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly  adopted  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 


to  prohibit  the  Defense  Department  from 
using  Beagle  puppies  in  poisonous  gas 
research  activities.  I  was  happy  to  join 
in  supporting  that  amendment  after  be- 
ing heavily  lobbied  by  my  dog.  Patches. 
[Laughter.] 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  noted, 
there  was  an  outcry  across  the  land 
against  the  use  of  man's  best  friend  in 
such  experiments;  the  Senator  noted 
that  our  colleagues  would  be  "ashamed 
that  they  ever  permitted  this  Govern- 
ment to  indulge  in  such  things." 

But  if  it  is  inappropriate  for  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  use  Federal  fmids  in 
such  a  manner  to  terminate  the  lives 
of  puppies,  how  much  more  so  is  it  in- 
appropriate for  Federal  agencies  to  tise 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  terminate  the 
lives  of  innocent  human  beings.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  widespread  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  abortion.  If  it  is  cruelty  to 
use  a  dog  in  chemical  gas  experiments, 
what  is  it  to  cut  a  living  baby  into  small 
pieces  with  a  sharp  curette,  or  to  mangle 
the  child  in  a  vacuum  apparatus,  or  to 
burn  him  to  death  with  a  strong  saline 
solution? 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  in  the 
forefront  of  this  activity.  On  July  16, 
1970,  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot,  then  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  is- 
sued an  order  purporting  to  authorize 
the  military  to  violate  the  States'  crimi- 
nal laws  against  abortion.  The  Presi- 
dent partially  corrected  this  situation. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Roe 
against  Wade,  left  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  doubt,  and  the  services  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  resulting  ambiguity  to 
once  again  start  up  their  abortion  mills. 
I  have  obtained  the  oflBcial  statistics 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  of  May  29,  1974.  In  fiscal  year 
1973  and  1974,  the  average  monthly 
abortions  have  been  running  over  one 
thousand  per  month.  Some  of  these  fig- 
ures include  aftercare  for  spontaneous 
abortions,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  major- 
ity of  cases  are  induced  abortions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Memorandum  on  Abor- 
tions Performed  in  MilitaiT  Medical  Fa- 
cilities be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  The  figures  cover 
204  military  hospitals  worldwide  and 
some  400  dispensaries  and  clinics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Office  of  the 
Secretaky  of  Defense.      , 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  29, 1974. 
Subject:    Abortions   Performed    In   Military 
Medical  Faculties. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  con- 
cerning the  number  of  abortions  i>erformed 
on  a  monthly  average  basis,  worldwide,  in 
military  hospitals  of  each  service.  Also  pro- 
vided is  an  extract  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
abortion  decisions. 

There  are  204  military  hospitals  worldwide 
and  some  400  dispensaries  and  clinics.  I 
point  this  out  only  to  establish  that  spon- 
taneous at>ortlons  may  occur  at  any  type 
facility  and  some  therapeutic  and  unspecsl- 
tied  abortions  may  occur  in  facilities  not 
identified  as  hospitals  but  having  Inpatient 
capability. 

The  data  provided  are  for  total  abortlona 
occurring  in  all  facilities,  regardless  of  type. 


AVERAGE  MONTHLY  ABORTIONS 


Sponta- 
neous 


Thera-    Unspeci- 
peutic  fied 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1973 

Army 

Navy  

275 
58 

83 

151 
53 
84 

55 
151 
163 

481 
262 

Air  Force 

330 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Army  (as  of 

Feb.  28,  1974)  . 
Navy  (as  ol 

Mar.  31.  1974)  . 
Air  Force  (as  of 

Dec.  31.  1973)  . 

252 
70 
76 

169 
60 
98 

37 
128 

140 

458 
25S 
314 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  activ- 
ity flouts  the  language  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act. 
Under  10  U.S.C.  1077,  the  uniformed 
services-are  supposed  to  provide  matern- 
ity and  infant  care  for  dependents  of 
servicemen.  In  10  U.S.C.  1079.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  provide 
medical  care  contracts  for  dependents  to 
include  complete  obstetrical  and  ma- 
ternity service,  including  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care.  It  is  surely  a  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  these  statutes  that  the 
care  included  should  be  the  deliberate 
destruction  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
serviceman's  dependents,  namely,  the 
unborn  child. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  fimds  for 
abortions,  abortion  referral  services,  or 
for  providing  transportation,  medical  as- 
sistance or  supplies  used  in  cases  of 
abortion.  As  used  in  my  amendment, 
abortion  means  the  intentional  destruc- 
tion of  unborn  human  life. 

This  language  makes  it  clear  that  only 
induced  abortions,  that  is,  the  inten- 
tional destruction  of  human  life,  are  pro- 
hibited, it  would  not  prohibit  aftercare 
in  cases  of  spontaneous  abortion.  It 
would  not  cover  cases  where  the  imborn 
child  dies  in  the  course  of  treating  a 
pathological  condition  in  the  mother. 
Thus  in  treating  a  tubular  pregnancy, 
where  surgery  is  required,  the  intention 
is  not  to  kill  the  child,  but  to  remove 
the  pathological  conciition  that  threatens 
the  life  of  the  mother.  The  child  dies  as 
a  consequence,  but  that  is  not  the  main 
intention.  Such  operations  have  never 
been  considered  abortions  under  the  law 
of  this  country.  This  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
any  necessary  and  proper  metiical  treat- 
ment which  attacks  a  disease  and  is  per- 
formed for  that  purpose,  even  if  the 
treatment  indirectly  results  in  the  death 
of  an  imbom  child.  This  amendment 
would,  however,  halt  the  u.se  of  Federal 
funds  to  destroy  directly  an  unborn  child 
for  any  reason. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  say  that 
the  only  issue  is  whether  Federal  fimds 
can  be  used  for  abortions.  I  am  aware 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  erected 
an  elaborate  new  doctrine  of  the  right 
to  privacy  under  which  the  mother  may 
legally  kill  her  unborn  child  without 
sanction  of  U.S.  law.  But  simply  because 
an  action  is  permitted  under  the  law  is 
no  reason  to  argue  that  it  is  good  public 
policy  to  subsidize  it.  This  amendment 
will  not  trespass  upon  any  of  the  so- 
called  rights  set  up  by  the  Supreme  Court 
last  year.  It  simply  says  that  the  tax- 
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finance  the 
Indeed, 
should  not 
I  xecution. 

Mr.  Pres- 
nutes    have 


ri  ;ht. 
t 


ICER 


doctors  are 

in\|olves  ships, 

tanks,  and 

subject   of 

Senator 
ask  a  ques- 
Carolina. 
PiJBsident,  will 
quei  tion  on  my 


yield, 
the  Sen- 
the  entire 
he  militai-y 


€ad 
o 


that 
ore 


payers  should  not  have  to 
exercise  of  that  private 
if  it  is  a  private  right,  then 
require  public  funds  for  its 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIi 
ident.    the    Senator's    2    m 
expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pesic^nt.  I  yield 
nivself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEkl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  applies  all  acro!  s  the  board 
to  the  Federal  Government,  md  not  just 
to  this  bill.  I  will  have  to  m  ove  to  table 
the  amendment  in  view  or  that  fact 
alone 

Furthermore,  no  clinics  or 
involved  here;   this  bill 
gims,  submarines,  airplanes, 
rifles.   Nothing   touches   the 
abortion 

I  yield  to  the  distinguislied 
from  Arizona,  who  wishes  to 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Norih 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
the  Senator  yield  for  a 
time? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  glad  tc 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  r 
ator"s  amendment,  it  applies 
population  and  not  just  to 
population,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senatoi 
The  amendment  reads  that 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presid^t 
just  had  one  amendment 
let  us  maneuver,  and  this 
other  subject  matter.  It  just 
come  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion 
amendments  like  this  on  a 
wsu-e  bill.  There  are  other 
that  have  jurisdiction 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^? 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presiden; 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI , 
tion  is  on  agieeing  to  the 
on  the  table  the  amendment 
ator  from  North  Carolina 
nays  have  been  ordered, 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  (Jlerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  3YRD. 
that   the   Senator  from 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Church),   the   Senator   from 
( Mr.  Metcalf  ) ,  the  Senator 
bama  cMr.  Sparkman),  and 
from  New  Jersey   <Mr. 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  ttie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  •  Mr.  McGee  )  |s  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sejnator  from 
Missouri  t  Mr.  Symington  >  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announcfe  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  «Mr|  Hatfield) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fijom  Oregon 
iMr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  witl  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  fqom  Oregon 
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is  correct. 
,'ay. 

we  have 
would  not 
is  on  an- 
I  loes  not  be- 
to  place 
military  hard- 
committees 

All  time 

.  I  move 

I  ask  for 

ordered. 

The  ques- 
m6tion  to  lay 
Df  the  Sen- 
yeas  and 
the  clerk 


Ini  liana 


annoxmce 
•  Mr. 
:daho   (Mr. 
Montana 
from  Ala- 
Ihe  Senator 
Wit  LiAMs  >    are 


would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  64, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

I  No.  246  Leg] 
YEAS— 64 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Baker 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Beunett 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Clark 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fons 


Goldwater 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurnej' 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathias 

McCIellan 

McGovern 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

.Moss 

NAYS— 27 


Muskie 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
Weicker 


Allen 

Bartlett 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domenici 


Eagleton  Mclniyre 

Fulbrlghl  Montoya 

Hartke  Nelson 

Helms  Pastore 

HolUngs  Proxmire 

Hruska  Roth 

Hughes  Schweiker 

Johnston  Young 
Long 
McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Hat&eld  Sparkman 

McGee  Symington 

Metcalf  Williams 


Bayh 

Church 

Cook 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  Helms  amend- 
ment on  the  table  was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
tlie  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement,  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  upon  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
an  "up  or  dowTi"  vote?  A  "yea"  vote  Is  a 
vote  for  the  amendment;  a  "nay"  vote  is 
a  vote  against  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  52,  as  follows : 


Abourezk 

Bible 

Blden 

Burdick 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlght 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Domenici 
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YEAS— 38 

Haskell 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

McGovern 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mosa 

NAYS— 62 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gumey 

Hansen 

Helms 

Hollings 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Ribicoff 

Rotta 

Schweiker 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Weicker 


McCIellan 

McCIure 

Mcintyre 

Nimn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young 


Bayh 
Buckley 
Church 
Cook 


NOT  VOTING 

Hatfield 

McGee 

Metcalf 


—10 


Sparkman 

Symington 

Williams 


So  the  Humphrey-Roth  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engi-ossment  and  thiid 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3000)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  unanimous-consent  requests,  all 
going  to  the  parliamentary  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  14592, 
the  House  bill,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure )  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  14592,  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  fiscal  year  1975  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  to  authorize  the  military  training 
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student  loads  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  14592  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S.  3000  as  amended  by  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  third  reading  of  this  bill 
is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  14592 >  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  3000  be  trans- 
ferred to  H.R.  14592. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PATROL    nUCATE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
military  procurement  bill  is  still  on  the 
floor,  there  is  one  particular  item  author- 
ized in  the  legislation  that  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about — the  patrol  frigate 
program.  I  would  like  to  address  the  fol- 
lowing comments,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  and 
myself,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  in  late  1970,  faced  with 
a  growing  obsolescence  of  many  of  its 
ships,  a  declining  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  spend  large 
percentages  of  the  GNP  on  defense,  and 
a  virtually  unparalleled  Soviet  maritime 
construction  program,  the  Navy  directed 
that  study  begin  toward  development  of 
a  new  class  of  ocean  escort,  the  patrol 
frigate — or  PF  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
It  was  the  Navy's  intention  to  have  this 
new  class  of  ships  take  over  the  anti- 
submarine and  antiaircraft  duties  of  the 
World  War  II  destroyers  as  those  25- 
year-old  ships  were  retired  from  the  ac- 
tive fleet.  It  was  also  the  Navy's  inten- 
tion to  develop  a  relatively  large  number 
of  these  new  ships — between  30  and  50 — 
at  low  cost,  to  meet  the  projected  mili- 
tai-y  needs  of  this  country  into  the  1980's 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet  naval 
capability. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  Navy  has 
presented  to  Congress  a  ship  acquisition 
program  for  PF's  that  has  been  success- 
ful in  holding  procurement  and  life  cy- 
cle costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacri- 
fice in  mission  effectiveness.  The  rate  of 
ship  deliveries  has  been  matched  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 
tiT  and  Its  supporting  suppliers  to  pro- 
duce complex  products  most  efficiently. 
The  procurement  system  of  component 
parts  has  been  built  Into  the  program  in 
such  a  way  as  to  permit  manufacturers 
to  produce  at  their  most  economical  rate 
and  overcome  extended  lead  times.  Work 
has  been  spread  to  several  shipyards  to 


reduce  risks  to  the  Government  and  to 
enhance  competition  to  keep  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

As  a  result  of  these  acquisition  policies, 
the  threshold  unit  cost  for  follow-on 
PF's,  originally  established  by  the  Penta- 
gon to  be  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
dollars,  is  currently  $47.7  million  in  con- 
stant dollais.  well  within  the  $50  million 
threshold. 

Last  October,  the  contract  for  the  lead 
PF  was  awarded  to  Bath  Iron  Works  in 
Bath,  Maine.  Construction  of  that  ship 
is  now  due  to  begin  in  October  of  this 
year,  with  completion  anticipated  by  the 
fall  of  1977.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
administration  requested  and  the  House 
approved  an  authorization  for  seven 
follow-on  ships  in  the  amount  of  $436.5 
million.  In  explaining  its  decision  to  sup- 
port full  funding  for  the  PF  program,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  em- 
phasized in  its  report  the  necessity  of  the 
Navy's  having  "a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  ocean  escort  destroyers." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, after  a  great  deal  of  careful  delibera- 
tion, decided  to  fund  three  PF's  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  recommending  $186.5  million 
in  authorizations.  The  committee  has 
had  to  work  under  unusually  severe 
budgetary  constraints  in  the  present 
inflationary  period,  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  had  something  to  do  with  its  fund- 
ing decision. 

Another  factor  in  its  thinking  con- 
cerned the  planned  fire  control  system 
for  the  PF's.  In  this  regard,  the  commit- 
tee noted  in  its  report: 

The  Mark-92  fire  control  system  Is  still  in 
development  and  will  require  extensive  test- 
ing to  assure  that  all  requirements  are 
achieved.  The  committee  directs  that  the 
contract  for  the  three  ships  recommended 
for  approval  not  be  awarded  until  such  time 
as  the  Mark-92  system  has  successfully 
completed  the  required  test  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  Mark-92  fire  control  system  with 
the  responsible  Navy  officials,  and  I 
would  briefly  like  to  bring  my  colleagues 
up  to  date  on  the  latest  test  results  con- 
cerning this  system.  The  Mark-92  is  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  is  Dutch  in 
design.  Its  acquisition  for  the  PF  pro- 
gram, along  with  that  of  an  Italian  gun, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  we  buy  avail- 
able foreign  equipment,  when  we  do  not 
produce  such  systems  ourselves,  in  order 
to  forego  research  and  development 
costs  whenever  possible.  But  the  fire  con- 
trol system  and  the  gun  have  to  be 
Americanized  in  accordance  with^  the 
congressionally  mandated  policy  'that 
once  we  decide  on  a  given  piece  of  equip- 
ment, we  must  begin  to  make  it. 

The  Americanization  of  the  Dutch  fire 
control  system  is  being  done  at  Sperry 
Gyroscope  in  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  Sperry 
has  already  Americanized  a  similar  fire 
control  system.  Earlier  this  year,  Sperry 
encoimtered  some  minor  difficulties  in 
their  tests  of  the  Mark-92,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  fire  control  system  is  now  on 
schedule  and  In  the  final  checkout  stages. 
And  the  Navy  now  has  every  confidence 


that  this  system  \n\\  be  completed  and 
tested  successfully  to  meet  its  scheduled 
delivery  date  of  August  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  veiy  often  that 
we  in  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to 
authorize  moneys  for  a  weapons  system 
that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  relatively  in- 
expensive and  on  the  other  hand,  vital 
to  our  national  defense.  The  PF  is  just 
such  a  program.  For  the  Navy  has  a  crit- 
ical need  to  replace  those  overage  de- 
stroyers that  have  been  retired  en  masse 
during  the  past  3  years. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  go  ahead  with  full  fundir:'. 
of  the  PF  program  for  fiscal  year  197-5. 
I  am  fearful  that  if  we  delay  the  program 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — with  the 
price  of  materials  climbing  so  rapidly — 
the  construction  of  the  follow-on  ship.s 
will  only  cost  the  taxpayer  considerably 
more  in  the  long-nm.  So.  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
his  colleagues  prepare  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  this  bill,  I  hope  they  will  keep 
these  thoughts  in  mind  and  look  favor- 
ably on  the  House's  decision  to  fund 
fully  the  PF  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  committee  support.s 
the  patrol  frigate  program.  I  appreciate 
having  the  benefit  of  the  Senator's  views 
as  we  take  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  1975  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  (S.  3000).  At  $21.6  bil- 
lion, it  is  too  much  money,  too  casually 
spent  with  too  little  concern  for  its  im- 
pact on  the  future.  This  level  of  spend- 
ing cannot  be  justified  on  either  national 
security  or  economic  grounds. 

This  year's  spending  request  is  a  study 
in  irony.  This  country  faces  virtually  im- 
precedented  inflation — the  need  to  hold 
the  Federal  budget  in  check  is  obvious — 
yet  the  military's  budget  proposal  con- 
tinues to  increase.  We  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  improve  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  yet  the  Pentagon  proposes 
a  research  and  development  program  for 
ballistic  missiles  that  could  touch  off  an- 
other round  in  the  arms  race.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  making  some 
gains  in  efficiency  and  weapons  develop- 
ment, yet  those  gains  are  not  reflected  in 
the  military's  budget  proposal. 

The  administration  came  to  the  Con- 
gress this  year  with  a  $23.1  bilhon 
budget  request  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  new  aircraft, 
ships,  and  missiles  for  the  military.  That 
is  an  increase  of  $3  billion  over  the  ap- 
propriation approved  by  Congress  last 
year,  an  increase  of  about  15  percent. 

As  it  did  last  year,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  made  some  judicious 
reductions  in  that  request  totaling 
about  $1.4  billion.  The  committee  re- 
duced the  authorization  for  the  B-1 
bomber  by  10  percent,  lowered  the  num- 
ber of  noncombat  personnel  in  the  serv- 
ices, and  substantially  reduced  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam.  But  like  last  year,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  felt  that  additional 
cuts  could  be  made — cuts  that  would  not 
adversely  affect  national  security. 

A  number  of  amendments  were  of- 
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fered — to  save  money,  to  cont^- 
of  weapons  development,  to 
tee  cost  efficiency  and  eliminate 
duplication,  not  only  this  y 
year  but  for  years  to  come, 
those   amendments    was 
>ear.  just  as  each  amendment 
feated   last   year.    In    both 
amendments    represented 
tunity. 

The  military  budget  is  the 
gle  item  of  the  total  Federal 
Congress  can  control.  It  is 
largest  savings  could  be  niadi  i 
Pentagon's  own  admission  w 
at  least  $1  billion  was  added 
tary  budget  to  stimulate 
But  that  will  only  add  to  tire 
inflation,  and  the  Congress 
done  something  about  it. 

Then,   there   is  the   quest^n 
ciency  and  the  process  of  w 
opment  and  procmement 
than  a  week  ago,  the  General 
Office  released  a  detailed  r 
tary  weapons  spending.  It 
there  has  been  a  cost  over-r 
billion  for  weapons  systems 
developed  by  the  Pentagon 
months  of    1973   alone,  the 
weapons  systems  went  above 
ized  amount  by  more  than  $7 
despite  those  increases,  almost 
the  systems  were  behind 

As  the  Senate  has  considered 
islation,  we  have  had  the 
courage  efficiency  and  effecti|t' 
we  did  not  take  advantage  of 
tunities.   It  is  worth   rev 
few  of  those  amendments: 
To  reduce  funds  for  the 
from  $455  million  to  $200 
would  have  allowed  the 
three  prototypes  as  provided 
committee  bill  while 
and  unnecessary  frills.  The 
velopment    of    this    vei-y 
plane  could  have  continued 
natives  to  the  B-1  bomber 
been  pursued. 

To  withdraw  76.000  serv 
overseas.  This  reduction  woul( 
have  affected  U.S.  combat 
it  would  have  had  a  beneficial 
our  balance  of  payments. 

To  limit  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  spent  bj 
tary  in  1975.  This  •ceiling 
would  have  lessened  the 
flationaiT  impact  of  the  bill 
some  spending  until  1976. 
To  reduce  funds  for  a 
research  and  development 
Pentagons  proposal  calls  for 
clear  accuracy  for  Minutemah 
doubling  the  yield  of  their  wa 
developing  a  system  to  give 
pinpoint    accuracy.    While 
pi-ojects  do  not  involve  extr 
amounts  of  money,  many 
the  Senate  believe  that  the 
terforce"  strategy  they 
begin  to  imdermine  the  nuclear 
that   now    exists    between 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement 
SALT  n  talks. 

To  reduce  U.S.  militarj"  aid 
by    an    additional    $150 
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though  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  cut  the  administration  request,  mili- 
tary aid  will  still  continue  on  a  massive 
scale  despite  reports  of  widespread  waste 
and  corruption  in  the  South  Vietnam 
Army  and  the  resistance  of  the  Thieu 
government  to  meaningful  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

Tliere  are  hoiie-.t  and  sincere  disagree- 
ments about  the  wi.sdom  and  impact  of 
largest  sin-     this  budget  request,  but  two  things  stand 
)udget  that     out.  First,  the  American  taxpayer  is  go- 
e  that  the     ing  to  pay  for  these  proposals,  not  only 
From  the     through  tax  dollars,  but  through  higher 
know  that     rates  of  inflation.  And  second,  the  Con- 
o  the  mill-     gress  is  committing  itself  to  even  greater 
economy,     and  greater  levels  of  spending  in  the 
problem  of     next  several  years. 

could  have  A.s  the  Brookings  Institution  pointed 
out  in  its  1975  budget  report,  "Setting 
National  Priorities:" 

By  1980,  military  baseline  e.xpendltiires 
could  amount  to  $103  billion  In  constant 
dollars  of  fiscal  1975  purchasing  power,  and 
overall  military  expenditures  including  re- 
tired pay  and  support  of  other  nations  could 
be  $113  billion. 

Mr.  Piesident,  both  this  legislation  and 
the  total  militaiy  appropriations  request 
for  the  next  year  represent  significant 
increases.  Given  this  country's  economic 
problems,  that  alone  ought  to  be  reason 
enough  to  hold  the  line  on  military 
spending — especially  when  it  can  be  done 
without  damaging  national  security  in 
the  least.  But  perhaps  more  importantly, 
this  budget  request  represents  another 
stage  in  a  disturbing  trend  toward  ap- 
parently automatic  and  unjustifiable  in- 
creases in  military  spending  year  after 
year  after  year. 

And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  mast 
oppose  the  bilL 

NEBVE    GAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fen.se  Etepartment  now  is  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  total  of  $24.1 
million  to  gear  up  for  the  production  of 
its  modern  version  of  poison  gas.  Instead 
of  the  poison  gas  we  recall  from  World 
War  I  days,  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
authorize  the  addition  of  a  far  more 
deadly  modern  replacement — binary 
nei-ve  gas. 

Some  $6.9  million  is  specifically  re- 
quested in  this  authorization  for  the 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  binary  weapons.  Another  $5.8 
million  is  i-equested  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  for  the 
actual  production  of  these  weapons  along 
with  $1  million  for  their  storage. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  itself 
dessrves  credit  for  reducing  the  amount 
requested  for  engineering  development  of 
these  lethal  weapons  from  $4.8  million  to 
$3  million.  Its  report  also  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  $5.8  million  request  for 
production  of  binary  gas  projectiles  pro- 
posed in  the  upcoming  appropriations 
bill. 

I  join  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  strongly  urging  the  appropria- 
tions committee  to  refuse  to  approve  pro- 
duction funds  on  this  year's  request. 
However,  I  believe  that  any  action  we 
43  Vietnam  take  In  this  area,  including  research  and 
milion.    Even    development,  should  be  limited  solely  for 
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defensive  purposes  rather  than  for  of- 
fensive weapons  development. 

While  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  I  do  want  to 
signal  my  intention  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  strike  all  production  funds  and 
to  mdicate  my  intention  to  carry  the 
matter  to  a  vote  if  funds  are  included 
when  the  bill  is  reported. 

Mr.  President,  World  War  I  is  the  last 
major  war  in  which  poison  gas  was  used. 
Men  in  the  trenches  were  burned, 
blinded,  and  choked  to  death  by  it. 

Nerve  gas  produces  an  even  more  hor- 
rible form  of  death.  One  small  dot  of  it 
on  a  soldier's  skin  will  throw  his  muscles 
out  of  control.  Within  minutes,  he  will  be 
dead. 

The  Defense  Department  has  large 
stocks  of  nerve  gas  left  over  from  World 
War  II  when  it  was  first  produced,  al- 
though not  used. 

In  the  past  8  years,  there  were  threats 
to  militai-y  personnel,  public  health,  and 
the  environment  from  leaks  or  tests  of 
nerve  gas  stored  at  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  in  Utah,  Lexington-Bluegrass 
Army  Depot  in  Kentucky,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Arsenal  in  Colorado,  Fort  Greely  in 
Alaska,  and  at  a  U.S.  base  in  Okinawa. 

A  storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  an 
accident  that  occurred  during  an  open 
air  test  of  the  new  binary  gas  in  1968, 
causing  the  deaths  of  6,400  sheep  grazing 
on  desert  lands  south  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Last  year,  the  Army  proposed  to  move 
nerve  gas  into  Utah  for  storage.  This  led 
Congressman  Wayne  Owens  to  introduce 
last  November  1  a  House  resolution  that 
would  put  the  House  on  record  as  favor- 
ing immediate  Senate  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  The  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Natiwial 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments has  been  holding  hearings  on  our 
entire  chemical  warfare  policies,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  Department's  1975  re- 
quest for  funds  for  new  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons. 

The  Defense  Department  says  it  wishes 
to  replace  the  World  War  II  stocks  of 
nerve  gas  with  the  binary  form  because 
it  is  safer  in  storage  and  handling.  Also, 
the  World  War  II  gas  weapons  are  be- 
coming unreliable  with  age,  and  do  not 
fit  the  modem  guns  and  planes  which 
would  dispense  them.  If  the  Defense  De- 
partment's request  is  granted,  it  will  pro-  ■ 
duce  the  nerve  gas  to  fit  into  a  variety 
of  new  weapons — shells,  rockets,  bombs, 
and  landmines. 

Mr.  President,  nerve  gas  In  any  form 
Is  unsafe  for  personnel  In  its  vicinity,  and 
unsuitable  for  warfare.  I  am  concerned 
not  so  much  over  cost — although  this  has 
been  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  $2  bil- 
lion— as  over  the  fact  that  production  of 
the  new  gas  will  increase  the  possibility 
of  Its  use  in  a  future  war. 

Although  some  spokesmen  for  the  De- 
fense Department  defend  binai-y  nerve 
gas  weapons  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
American  "deterrent"  armory,  otlier  ex- 
perts point  out  the  dangers  they  could 
present  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community. 

In  fact,  in  testimony  before  Congress, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  Defense  for 
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International  Secmity  Affairs.  Amos  A. 
Jordan,  and  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency,  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  repre- 
sented diametiically  opposed  views  as  to 
the  value  and  dangers  of  binary  weapons. 
It  appears  that  there  is  no  agreed  admin- 
istration policy.  Mr.  Jordan  favors  keep- 
ing the  option  open:  Dr.  Ikle  is  opposed 
to  use  of  the  gas.  Dr.  Ikle  said  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  on 
May  8: 

Keeping  in  mind  the  possible  contribution 
of  arms  control  measures  to  our  national 
security  interests  in  this  area,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal Judgment  that  the  disadvantages  of 
producing  chemical  binary  weapons  at  this 
time  outweigh  the  advantages. 

Ml-.  President,  the  U.N.  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
Geneva,  involving  26  nations,  includes 
the  problem  of  chemical  warfare  on  its 
agenda. 

Many  of  the  participating  countries  at 
Geneva  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  development  of  binaries  will  adversely 
affect  the  negotiations  at  Geneva  for  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  all  aspects  of 
chemical  warfare.  Rather  than  strength- 
ing  the  U.S.  negotiation  position,  they  see 
the  development  of  binaries  as  an  alter- 
native to  serious  negotiations.  They  in- 
terpret American  moves  toward  making 
binary  nerve  weapons  as  offensive. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Garcia  Robles  of  Mexico 
accused  the  United  States  of  initiating  a 
'chemical  weapons  race."  He  called  the 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons  "disastrous" 
to  any  hope  that  the  committee  might  be 
able  to  control  proliferation  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
ambiguity  over  chemical  weapons  Is  re- 
flected in  its  not  having  answered  the 
request  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  August  1970  for  reconsider- 
ation of  its  proposal  to  exclude  herbicides 
and  tear  gas  from  the  chemical  weapons 
which  the  United  States  would  promise 
not  to  use  under  the  Geneva  protocol  of 
1925. 

The  United  States,  which  initiated  the 
Geneva  protocol,  now  stands  as  the  only 
major  power  in  the  world  that  has  not 
ratified  it. 

Because  the  Senate  regards  it  as  a 
companion  piece  to  the  1925  protocol.  It 
has  not  yet  ratified  a  convention  that 
would  ban  manufacture  of  biological 
weapons,  although  President  Nixon  in 
1969  ordered  all  such  stocks  destroyed 
and  has  signed  the  conventions. 

The  United  States  has  not  replied  to 
the  2-year  Soviet  proposal  for  a  total 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  use  and  manu- 
facture, apparently  because  It  did  not  in- 
clude a  verification  provision. 

However,  during  congressional  hear- 
ings Alan  R.  Pittaway,  a  former  Ai-my 
Chemical  Corps  researcher,  said  that  the 
Soviets  had  expressed  willingness,  in  the 
final  communique  of  a  private  confer- 
ence in  the  Pugwash  series  at  Helsinki 
m  April,  to  consider  some  onsite  veri- 
fication procedures  which  the  Americans 
had  proposed.  Prof.  J.  P.  Perry  Robinson, 
of  Sussex,  England.  University,  who  at- 
tended the  Pugwash  meeting,  confirmed 
that  the  scientists  there  were  "encour- 
aged and  excited." 
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Furthermore,  the  State  Department 
Deputy  Director  of  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs recently  said  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  no  final  decision  to  manu- 
facture new  binary  chemical  weapons, 
even  though  Congress  has  been  asked 
for  production  money.  He  said  he  sus- 
pected the  Pentagon  requested  the  $5.8 
million  in  production  funds  "as  a  hedge" 
to  be  ready  to  move  if  the  administration 
decides  to  Indeed  manufacture  binary 
chemicals. 

It  Is  clear  that  there  is  conflict  within 
the  administration  on  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  binaries  and  that  the  Pentagon 
decided  to  ask  for  the  production  funds 
before  the  final  decision  was  made. 

The  Defense  Department  acknowledges 
that  it  does  not  know  whether  Soviet  ca- 
pability in  this  area  is  an  effort  to  keep 
open  an  option  to  initiate  chemical  war- 
fare or  is  purely  a  defensive  hedge 
against  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  might  use  chemical  weapons. 

Charles  Price  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  testified  at 
the  congressional  hearing  on  why  the 
United  States  has  not  signed  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol.  He  believes  the  admin- 
istration says  it  will  not  sign  the  agree- 
ment unless  it  can  exclude  herbicides 
and  tear  gas  from  it  because  it  wants  to 
be  free  to  use  them  as  it  did  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

At  one  time,  the  American  Chemical 
Society  supported  the  administration's 
position,  but  Mr.  Price  testified  that  the 
society  had  changed  its  stand.  The 
change  was  brought  about,  he  said,  "oy 
a  study  the  society  conducted,  showing 
long-lasting  and  detrimental  effects  suf- 
fered in  Vietnam  after  the  United  States 
used  herbicides  to  defoliate  the  jungle. 

In  response  to  the  argument  that  halt- 
mg  offensive  weapons  development  would 
be  unilaterally  renouncing  development 
of  offensive  lethal  chemical  weapons  I 
point  out  the  parallel  between  our  action 
with  respect  to  the  biological  weapons 
convention  and  my  recommended  action 
to  withhold  our  funding  for  lethal 
chemical  weapons  except  for  defensive 
research  purposes.  In  1969,  the  United 
States  unilaterally  renounced  all  offen- 
sive preparations  for  biological  warfare 
and  began  to  destroy  existing  stocks. 
Soviet  actions  in  this  field  notwithstand- 
ing, the  United  States  confined  activi- 
ties to  defensive  purposes  only.  Events 
on  the  negotiating  front  followed.  In 
1972,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  which  imiversalized  the  U.S. 
position.  Here  is  one  clear  instance 
where  a  U.S.  initiative  paid  off  in  the 
negotiating  front. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  let  me  summarize  the 
reasons  why  I  believe  that  we  should 
limit  our  efforts  to  research  and  devel- 
opment on  defensive  aspects  of  lethal 
chemical  warfare  and  why  I  strongly  feel 
that  the  funds  being  sought  for  produc- 
tion of  such  binary  nerve  gas  weapons 
should  not  be  approved. 

Fii-st,  this  country  has  some  40  mil- 
lion pounds  of  nerve  gas,  weapons  which 
w  ere  manufactured  since  World  War  n. 
Thus,  there  is  no  need  for  any  additional 
w  eapoiis  of  this  nature. 


Second,  these  weapons  and  even  the 
supposedly  safe  binary  nerve  gas  weap- 
ons are  unreliable  and  then-  storage, 
testing,  and  evaluation  inevitably  cany 
enormous  risks. 

Third,  the  weapons  offer  little,  if  any, 
additional  benefit  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. We  aie  far  less  prepai-ed  than  the 
Soviet  Union  to  operate  in  a  nerve  gas 
environment  because  we  have  done  more 
limited  research  on  detecting,  defending 
against  decontaminating,  and  treating 
the  victims  of  a  nerve  gas  attack.  Thus, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  possession  of  an  of- 
fensive nerve  gas  capacity  acts  as  a  de- 
tc-i-rent.  Our  deterrent,  as  always,  is  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Fourth,  the  continued  development  of 
offensive  lethal  chemical  weapons  and 
particularly  their  production  threatens 
negotiations  now  in  progress  at  Geneva 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  It  seems  unlikely  that  we 
are  going  to  encourage  an  agreement  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  suddenly  em- 
barking on  a  new  generation  of  nerve 
gas  weapons.  In  fact,  the  head  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
has  testified  In  opposition  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  weapons  for  that  reason. 

Fifth,  the  development  of  supposedly 
safe-to-handle  binary  nerve  gas  agents 
will  encourage  other  nations  to  engage 
in  their  own  illusions  of  creating  a  new 
weapon  that  will  give  them  an  advan- 
tage over  an  enemy.  Our  action  may 
prove  the  impetus  for  the  proliferation  of 
lethal  chemical  weapons  which  ulti- 
mately can  only  decrease  our  security. 

Finally,  the  Defense  Department,  de- 
spite Its  request  for  these  funds,  does  not 
yet  have  administration  support  to  spend 
them  in  this  fiscal  year.  On  that  basis 
alone.  I  believe  we  should  reject  their 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  these  lethal  chemical 
weapons.  Also,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
re\'lew  this  program  with  the  view  to- 
ward limiting  all  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  to  defensive  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  May  15,  1974 1 
Stop!  No  More  Nerte  Gas 


Quietly,  with  little  public  notice,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  seeking  ap- 
proval of  a  $24.1  million  outlay  in  its  budget 
for  a  new  supply  of  deadly  nerve  gas. 

Forthrlghtly,  with  full  public  notice.  Con- 
gress ought  to  say  -No"  emphatically  to  the 
Pentagon  on  funds  for  the  nerve  gas. 

Tlie  need  for  producing  and  storing  nerve 
gas  as  a  military  deterrent  no  longer  is  jus- 
tified at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  enough  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  destroy  the  world  and  its  inhabitants 
several  times  over. 

Ironically,  the  Pentagon  is  now  engaged 
in  a  costly  operation  to  destroy  old.  haz- 
ardous nerve  gas  stored  at  sites  Including 
the   Rocky   Mountain  Arsenal   near  Denver. 

When  then  should  the  Pentagou  seek  to 
replace  outdated  nerve  gas  with  a  new 
version  tliat  may  weU  have  to  be  disposed 
of  at  a  later  time? 

Aiiy  new  stockpiles  of  i^rve  gas  could 
prove — like  the  old  supplies— to  be  a  greater 
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threat  to  Americans  living  n 
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a  United  Nations  conferenc( 
nient  to  reach  agreement  on 
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odds  on  the  matter  of  verlf 
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terrible  weapons. 
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(From  the  Chicago  Sun  Tmie 
No  More  Nerve  G 

In    a    predictable   schizophr  > 
ance.    the    Defense    Departm*  nt 
fretting  publicly  over  how  to 
made   by  wartime  herbicides 
china  landscape,  has  at  the 
a  plea  to  Congress  for  a  new  family 
rent"  nerve  gases.  The  depart 
tified  the  nerve  gas  request  w 
fylng   contention    that   even 
States  Anally  ratifies  the  192 
tocol   outlawing  chemical   w 
of  herbicides  and  gases  would 

The  Pentagon  Insists  that 
gases  are  necessary  to  counte 
lieves   to   be   a   Soviet   stockp  1 
•weaponry.  The  position  is  argu  ible 
with  that  of  the  Arms  Control 
ment  Commission  and  authori; 
testified  before  a  House  Forei 
committee  on   chemical   w 

But  while  the  Defense 
cies  certainly  are  questlonabl 
question  about  the  Immorali 
type  of  weapon  as  dangerous  u 
the  unborn  as  to  enemy  forces 
of    herbicides — less    potential 
nerve  gases — are  inscribed  on 
terrain  of  South  Vietnam  and 
of  many  of  Its  citizens.  The 
not  make  a  strong  enough  c 
spending  another  dime  on  bui 
billty  to  do  the  same  thins,  or 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  ^  ;ay  12,  1974] 
AiK  Force  Urges  Disposal  oi    Defoliant 


T^e  Air  Force  yesterday 
2.3  million  gallons  of  a  toxic 
In  South  Vietnam  be  disposed 
near  or  on  remote  Johnston 
Pacific, 

The  Air  Force  stopped  using 
orange  herbicide  after  1970  w 
agencies  banned  a  powerful 
it  contains. 

The  Air  Force  scrapped  its 
to  bum  the  defoliant  In 
erators  near  Deer  Park.  Texas, 
niluois,    after    citizens     there 
1972. 
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[From  the  Baltimore  Sun 
No  Decision  on  Chemical 
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Depaitment 


Washincton. — A  State 
said  yesterday  the  Nixon  administration 
made  no  final  decision  to 
binary  chemical  weapons,  even 
gress  has  been  asked  for  prodiictlo 

Leon   Sloss,    deputy    director 
military  affairs,  said  U.S.  policy 
weapons  Is  still  under  review.  ] 
pects  the  Pentagon  requested 
lion  In  production  money  "as  a 
ready  to  move  Jf  the  adminlstittlon 
to    Indeed    manufacture 
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Representative  Jonathan  B. 
N.y.)  s&ld  It  was  clear  to  him 
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a  battle  within  the  administration  on 
whether  to  approve  the  binaries  and  that 
the  Pentagon  decided  to  ask  for  the  produc- 
tion money  before  the  final  decision. 

The  binary  weapons  keep  two  harmless 
chemical  comjjounds  In  separate  chambers, 
which  when  mixed  together  on  a  battlefield, 
produce  the  same  nerve  gas  now  In  U.S. 
stockpiles.  _ 

X 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  May  iS.  1974) 

War  of  Nerve  Gas 

Mcnth.'?,  if  not  years,  may  elapse  before 
the  American  consumer  gets  any  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  fuel  shortage  situation.  The  gov- 
ernment Is,  however,  striving  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  unnatural  gas. 

More  specifically,  the  Defense  Dept.  has 
budgeted  some  $5.8  million  to  produce  '•bin- 
ary" nerve  gas  munitions,  an  "improved" 
form  of  chemical  warfare  ordnance.  Whether 
the  funds  should  actually  be  appropriated  Is 
now  under  Executive  and  legislative  review. 

Additional  chemical  weapons  stockpiles  are 
1)  not  needed,  2)  unwontedly  expensive  and 
3)  calculated  to  provoke  another  subsidiary 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latter 
point  has  been  made,  somewhat  mildly,  by 
Director  Fred  Ikle  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  validity  of  the 
other  two  is  almost  self-evident. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  quash 
the  procurement  of  any  more  chemical  mu- 
nitions. Indeed,  considering  the  manner  In 
which  the  White  House  has  hedged  on  this 
area  of  weapons  control,  that  Is  a  Congres- 
sional obligation. 

(From  the  Si.  Louis, Post-Dispatch.  Mov  15 
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Pemtacon    Sclks    Approval    for    New-Type 

Nerve  Gas 


(By  William  McGaffin) 

Washington. — The  Department  of  Defense 
is  worried  that  congressional  opponents  may 
succeed  in  blocking  its  plan  to  begin  pro- 
ducing a  deadly  modern  ver.-;ion  of  poison 
gas  called  binary  nerve  gas. 

The  Pentagon  is  seeking  congressional 
approval  of  the  $24,100,000  Item  in  the  new 
defense  budget,  which  would  give  the  mili- 
tary a  green  light  to  gear  up  for  production 
of  the  gas. 

At  a  series  of  hearings,  a  House  foreign 
affairs  committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
(Dem.),  Wisconsin,  has  been  taking  a  hard 
look  at  the  subject. 

World  War  I  is  the  last  major  war  in 
which  poison  gas  was  used.  Men  In  the 
trenches  were  burned,  blinded  and  choked 
to  death  by  It. 

Nerve  gas,  however,  brings  about  an  even 
more  horrible  form  of  death.  One  small  dot 
of  It  on  a  soldiers  skin  will  throw  his  muscles 
out  of  control.  He  will  be  gripped  by  nausea, 
will  defecate  and  writhe  In  agony — and  with- 
in minutes  he  will  be  dead. 

The  Defense  Department  has  large  stocks 
of  nerve  gas  left  over  from  World  War  II. 
In  the  last  eight  years,  there  have  been 
threats  by  military  personnel,  to  public 
health  and  to  the  environment  from  leaks 
of  nerve  gas  stored  at  Dugway  Proving 
Grounds  in  Utah,  Lexington-Bluegrass  Army 
Depot  in  Kentucky,  Rocky  Mountain  arsenal 
In  Colorado,  Fort  Oreely  In  Alaska  and  at  a 
United  States  base  In  Okinawa. 

A  storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  an  acci- 
dent that  occurred  during  an  open  air  test 
of  the  binary  gas  in  1968,  causing  the  deaths 
of  6400  sheep  grazing  on  desert  lands  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City. 

However,  when  Its  components  are  not 
mixed  together — as  they  were  In  that  test — 
binary  nerve  gas  Is  considered  to  be  a  safer 
weapon  in  storage  and  handling  than  the 
older  types  of  nerve  gas. 

That  is  one  reason  the  Defense  Department 


wants  to  replace  the  World  War  II  stocks 
of  nerve  gas  with  the  binary  form.  Another 
is  that  the  World  War  II  gas  weapons  are 
becoming  unreaable  with  age  and  do  not 
fit  the  modern  guns  and  plans  which  would 
dispense  them,  according  to  the  Pentagon. 
Binary  nerve  gas  is  made  up  of  two  chemi- 
cals which  are  relatively  harmless  until  they 
are  mixed.  One  is  like  an  organo-phosphate 
Insecticide,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  while 
the  other  is  an  alcohol  reagent. 

A  metal  plate  in  a  nerve  gas  weapon  sepa- 
rates the  two  chemicaLs.  The  force  of  firing 
ruptures  the  plate;  and  the  chemicals  mix 
together  on  the  way  to  the  target  to  form 
the  savage  nerve  agent — which,  incidentally. 
Is  a  liquid  rather  than  a  gas. 

If  the  Pentagon's  plans  are  approved,  it 
will  produce  the  insecticide  and  fit  it  into  a 
variety  of  new  weapons — shells,  rockets, 
bombs  and  land  mines — at  the  Army's  ar- 
senal in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  It  will  purchase  the 
alcohol  from  commercial  sources. 

Critics,  are  concerned  not  so  much  over 
cost  as  over  the  fear  that  production  of  the 
new  gas  will  increase  the  possibility  of  Us 
u.se  in  a  future  war. 

The  Russians  are  known  to  have  nerve  gas. 
although  probably  not  of  the  binary  tjfpe 
They  also  have  produced  large  quantities  of 
sophisticated  equipment  to  protect  their  sol- 
diers in  a  chemical  warfare  operation.  Some 
of  this  was  spotted  In  the  Soviet  equipment 
used  by  Arab  armies  in  the  last  Middle  East 
war. 

The  Pentagon  acknowledges  that  It  doesn't 
know  whether  the  Soviet  capability  Is  an  ef- 
fort to  keep  open  an  option  to  Initiate  chem- 
ical warfare  or  Is  purely  a  defensive  hedge 
against  possibility  that  the  United  States 
might  use  chemical  weapons. 

Negotiations  for  a  control  agreement  on 
chemical  weapons  have  been  stalled  for 
nearly  two  years  at  the  United  Nations  con- 
ference of  the  Committee  of  Disarmament 
In  Geneva. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  Ui  the 
Geneva  negotiations  involves  how  to  verify 
compliance  with  an  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  rejected  on-site  inspection,  while 
the  United  States  Insists  this  Is  the  only 
workable  method. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  na- 
tion that  has  not  signed  the  1925  Geneva 
protocol  against  poisonous  and  other  gases. 
Nations  that  have  signed  it.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  pledged  that  they  will 
not  be  the  first  to  use  poison  gas  in  a  war. 

Charles  Price  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  testifled^t  the  con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  snag  t^t  has  kept 
the  United  States  from  signing  the  1925  Ge- 
neva protocol. 

Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (Dem.),  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  would  play  an  im- 
portant role  In  ratifying  the  protocol  after 
the  United  States  signed  It,  said  that  the 
protocol  should  Include  the  use  of  herbicides 
and  riot  control  agents. 

The  Administration  says  It  will  not  sign 
the  agreement  unless  It  can  exclude  those 
Items  from  It.  The  Administration  wants  to 
be  free  to  use  them  as  It  did  In  the  war  li» 
Vietnam, 

At  one  time,  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety supported  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion, but  Price  testified  that  the  society  had 
changed  its  stand. 

The  changes  was  brought  about,  he  said, 
by  a  study  the  society  conducted,  showing 
long-lasting  and  detrimental  effects  suffered 
in  Vietnam  after  the  United  States  used  her- 
bicides to  defoliate  the  Jungle. 

Washington  at  Odds  Over  Chemical  Warfare 
(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 
Washington. — ^Baslc   questions   are   being 
raised   here,    Inside   and   outside   the   Nixon 
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administration,  about  U.S.  pol'?y  on  chemical 
warfare. 

During  four  days  of  bearings  before  a 
House  Committee,  two  ranking  members  of 
the  government  publicly  disagreed  about  the 
value  of  binary  gas — the  nerve  gas  VX  in  a 
new  format. 

The  government  now  is  pulling  together 
Us  own  Internal  review  of  policy;  meanwhile, 
critics  outside  the  government  tu-ge  Wash- 
ington to  agree  not  to  use  tear  gas  or  her- 
bicides as  weapons  of  war  and  to  reply  to  a 
Soviet  proposal  two  years  ago  for  a  total 
ban  on  chemical  weapons  use  and  manu- 
facture. 

The  two  principal  components  of  binary 
gas,  which  separately  are  only  mildly  toxic, 
would  be  kept  apart  during  storage  and 
transport,  thereby  Introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment of  safety.  They  would  be  combined 
only  In  combat.  Then  the  two  parts  of  a  gas 
shell,  separated  by  a  membrane,  would  com- 
bine and  become  lethal, 

research  funded 
The  U.S.  has  included  in  Its  budget  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  an  item  of  $5.8  million 
for  continuing  research  on  so-called  binary 
weapons,  and  a  similar  sum  to  begin  setting 
up  a  factory  at  Pine  Bluff,  Colo.,  for  their 
manufacture. 

While  spokesmen  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment defended  the  binary  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  American  "deterrent"  armory, 
the  dangers  it  could  present  to  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community  were  the 
central  theme  of  a  number  of  experts  on 
chemical  warfare. 

In  fact.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on  national 
security  policy  and  scientific  developments, 
the  Defense  Department,  represented  by 
Amos  A.  Jordan,  acting  assistant  secretary  of 
defense  for  International  security  affairs,  and 
the  director  of  the  Arms  Control  Agency,  Dr. 
Fred  Ikle,  represented  diametrically  opposed 
views  as  to  the  value  and  dangers  of  the 
binary.  It  appeared  that  there  Is  no  agreed 
a  Imlnlstratlon  policy. 

Dr.  Ikle  Is  opposed  to  use  of  the  gas;  Mr. 
Jordan  favors  keeping  the  option  open. 

FULL    REVIEW    UNDER    WAT 

Mr.  Jordan  explained  that  an  interdepart- 
mental committee  Is  engaged  In  a  "compre- 
hensive review,"  which  he  expected  to  be 
completed  "In  a  month  or  two." 

The  Initial  review  will  consist  only  of  a 
catalogue  of  policy  options  which  has  stUl 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  departmental  heads 
who  will  make  recommendations  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  National  Sect^ty  Council  and 
the  President  will  finally  make  the  decisions. 

Mr.  Jordan  said  he  hoped  Congress  would 
not  take  any  precipitate  action  on  this  ques- 
tion of  binaries  until  the  administration  has 
completed  its  policy  review. 

Some  of  the  26  participants  in  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  have 
interpreted  American  moves  toward  making 
the  binary  as  offensive.  Dr.  Alfonso  Garcia 
Robles  of  Mexico  accused  the  U.S.  of  initiat- 
ing a  "chemical  weapons  race."  He  called  the 
binaries  "disastrous"  to  any  hope  that  the 
committee  might  be  able  to  control  prolif- 
eration of  chemical  weapons. 

The  White  House  has  never  answered  the 
request  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  August,  1970,  for  reconsideration 
of  the  administration's  proposal  to  exclude 
herbicides  and  tear  gas  from  the  chemical 
weapons  which  the  U.S.  would  promise  not 
to  use  under  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

The  U.S.,  which  Uiltiated  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, now  stands  as  the  only  major  power 
in  the  world  that  has  not  ratified  it. 

Because  the  Senate  regards  it  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  1925  protocol,  It  also  has 
not  ratified  a  convention  that  would  ban 
manufacture  of  biological  weapons  (although 
President  Nixon  In  1969  ordered  all  stocks 
destroyed.) 


The  U.S.  has  not  replied  to  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  total  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons use  and  manufacture,  apparently  be- 
cause It  did  not  include  a  verification  pro- 
vision. 

CLIMATE    or     HOPE     SEEN 

The  hearings  produced  one  unexpected 
glimmer  of  hope. 

Alan  R.  Plttaway,  a  former  Army  Chemical 
Corps  researcher,  said  that  "recent  events 
have  Indicated  that  if  acceptable  verifica- 
tion grounds  can  be  developed,  perhaps 
agreements  can  be  achieved." 

Under  questioning  he  admitted  that  his 
words  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  expressed  willingness  in  the  final 
communique  of  a  private  conference  In  the 
Pugwash  series  at  Helsinki  three  weeks  ago 
to  consider  some  on-site  verification  pro- 
cedures which  the  Americans  had  proposed. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Perry  Robinson,  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, University,  who  attended  the  meeting, 
said  the  scientists  were  "encouraged  and  ex- 
cited," but  he  feared  that  too  much  talk 
about  It  might  "blow  away  the  signals." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
distin^ished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
agreed  to  a  brief  colloquy  to  discuss  the 
F-14  program  and  the  recent  contro- 
versy that  has  been  rekindled.  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Cannon  for  his  willing- 
ness to  discuss  the  matter  with  me  In  the 
Senate  and  also  for  the  cooperation  of 
his  very  capable  staff. 

It  was  through  the  diligent  work  of  the 
staff  that  Grumman's  refusal  to  execute 
the  final  agreement  was  disclosed  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  the  Navy  did  not  communi- 
cate the  facts  about  Grumman's  action 
and  its  demands  for  additional  financ- 
ing, why  the  Navy  saw  fit  to  conceal  the 
facts  for  approximately  4  months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  good  thing 
to  come  out  of  this  mess  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Proxmire-Byrd  Bailout 
Control  Act  is  doing  an  effective  job  to 
prevent  the  Pentagon  from  providing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  extra  financ- 
ing to  contractors  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  Congress.  Previously,  I 
suppose  the  Navy  would  have  simply 
given  Grumman  the  additional  advance 
payments,  raising  the  limits  from  $54  to 
$100  million  or  more  without  informing 
Congress  until  long  after  the  deed  was 
done.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  services 
were  using  advance  payment  agreements 
and  other  back  door  methods  of  financ- 
ing without  explicit  congressional  ap- 
proval that  led  to  the  Bailout  Control 
Act. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  the  strong  stand  he  has 
taken  with  the  Navy,  now  that  the  facts 
have  been  revealed,  and  his  Insistence 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bailout  Con- 
trol Act  be  complied  with. 

This  case,  however,  Is  an  example  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  still  plague 
defense  procurement.  The  fact  that  the 
Government  is  called  upon  to  give  ad- 
vance payments  or  loans  to  Government 
contractors  reflects  part  of  the  problem. 
It  is  one  reason  why  taxpayers'  costs  for 
defense  contracts  continue  to  motmt  and 
why  cost  oven-uns  seem  to  grow  larger 
each  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  pre- 
serve the  contract  system  and  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  market  economy  that  both 
parties  to  defense  contracts — the  Penta- 


gon on  one  side  and  the  private  firms  on 
the  other — have  to  live  up  to  their  agree- 
ments and  their  responsibilities.  Too 
often  the  defense  contract  is  transfonned 
into  a  one  way  street  where  the  Govern- 
ment complies  with  its  contractual  obli- 
gations, but  the  contractors  are  able  to 
bend,  break  or  escape  theirs. 

I,  therefore,  asked  for  time  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  a  few  questions 
about  the  F-14  affaii-: 

Last  September  25.  when  we  were 
debating  the  issue  of  fimding  the  fi-scal 
year  1974  F-14  buy  you  informed  the 
Senate  that  the  new  contract  with 
Gitunman  had  been  signed  1  day  earlier. 
You  stated  at  the  time  that  the  contract 
was  subject  to  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  the  P-14  funds.  Were  you 
aware  that  there  were  other  conditions 
attached  to  the  contract,  that  Ginunman 
would  interpret  one  of  those  conditions 
as  requiring  the  Navy  to  increase  tlie 
amoimt  of  advance  payments,  and  that 
the  contract  would  not  be  binding  on 
Grumman  unless  the  Navy  so  agreed? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  the  other  condition  to 
wliich  he  refers  was  that  there  would  be 
no  new  restrictions  placed  on  the  F-14 
program  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  bills.  A  re- 
striction was  placed  on  the  F-14  progi-am 
when  the  Byrd-Proxmire  amendment 
was  added  to  last  year's  bill.  It  is  this 
restriction,  one  which  requires  congres- 
sional authorization  to  continue  the  ad- 
vance payments  to  Grumman,  which  led 
to  the  current  situation  on  the  fiscal  year 
1974  contract. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  time  the  con- 
tract was  signed,  last  September,  did  the 
Navy  explain  to  you,  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  or  the 
staff  that  there  were  conditions  attached 
to  the  agreement  other  than  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
significance  of  the  conditions,  and  that 
Grumman  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
contract  unless  the  conditions  were  met? 
Mr.  CANNON.  No,  and  I  also  would 
doubt  that  the  significance  of  the  restric- 
tions was  understood  by  anyone  at  the 
time  the  contract  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  Senators 
judgment,  was  he  or  the  Senate  misled 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement  and 
the  fact  that  it  contained  a  loophole  for 
the  ccmtractor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  answer  again  is  no. 
and  I  would  point  out  again  that  the 
loophole  that  the  Senator  refers  to  came 
about  when  the  Byrd-Proxmii-e  amend- 
ment was  added  to  the  bill  after  the 
contract  was  signed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  have  been 
conflicting  reports  in  the  press  about  the 
amount  of  additional  advance  payments 
Grumman  is  £isking  for.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  present  agreement  provides  up  to 
$54  million  in  advance  payments  from 
the  Navy  to  Grumman,  of  which  about 
$42  million  have  been  advanced;  last 
year  it  was  indicated  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore your  committee  that  the  Navy  was 
considering  increasing  the  amount  to 
about  $90  million ;  and  the  Navy  formally 
notified  the  committee  on  Juoe  4.  1974. 
that  it  intends  to  increase  advance  pay- 
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ments  to  Grumman  from  154  to  $100  mil 
lion.  Is  my  understandin  i  of  the  facts 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Sens  tor  is  substan- 
tially correct.  I  would  add  that  the  Jime 
4,  1974.  letter  from  the  N:  ivy  states  that 
S90  million  will  be  require  d  to  cover  the 
fiscal  year  1974  F-14  prof  ram  and  con- 
tracts and  the  $100  millior  will  cover  the 
fiscal  year  1975  contracts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  he  Senator  or 
his  staff  have  any  knowlelge  independ- 
ent of  what  the  Navy  or  C  i-umman  may 
have  stated  informally  abjut  the  status 
of  the  work  on  the  fiscal  5  ear  1974  F-14 
buy,  whether  any  delays  liavc  occurred, 
or  whether  Grumman  in  ;ends  to  slow- 
down or  stop  work  on  the  F-14  or  other 
defense  programs  if  the  Navy  does  not 
increase  the  amount  of  idvance  pay- 
ments? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  It  is  m  y  information 
that  the  fiscal  year  1974  pioduction  pro- 
gram currently  is  on  schedi  le,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  Grui  iman's  inten- 
tions are  for  the  future  if  he  Navy  does 
not  or  is  unable  to  increase  ■  the  advance 
payments  above  the  currei  t  $54  million 
limitation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  lormal  policy 
with  regard  to  progress  payments  on 
Navy  aircraft  contracts  is  to  reimbm-se 
the  contractor  for  80  per  cen-t  of  costs 
incun-ed.  The  balance  is  supposed  to 
come  out  of  the  contrac  ;ors  working 
capital.  Is  it  fair  to  say  tiat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  advance  payi  nents  agree- 
ment is  to  increase  tlie  ( Jovernment's 
side  of  the  financing  from  1 0  to  100  per- 
cent, and  that  Grumman  is  requesting 
an  increase  in  advance  payi  aents  so  that 
the  Navy  will  continue  to  reimburse  it 
for  100  percent  of  costs  incurred? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senal  or  is  correct. 
The  Navy  is  providing  progress  pay- 
ments approaching  100  pen  ent  by  mak- 
ing the  advance  payments  that  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  th<  Senator  ex- 
plain briefly  why  Grumman  needs  100 
percent  Government  flnancng  and  why 
the  Navy  is  agreeing  to  provide  what  I 
consider  a  substantial  subsiiy — 100  per- 
cent financing  rather  than  the  normal 
80  percent — to  this  contrac t(  ir? 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  was  brjught  out  in 
last  year's  hearings  on  th;  F-14  pro- 
gram, Grumman  lost  over  $200  million 
on  the  F-14  program,  the  banks  then 
withdrew  their  line  of  credit ,  and  Grum- 
man's  working  capital  was  impaired  to 
the  point  where  Government  financing, 
in  the  form  of  advance  pa  laments,  was 
required. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  e  any  quid 
pro  quo  for  the  advance  par'ments  sub- 
sidy? Is  the  Government  ;  etting  any- 
thing from  the  contractor  f  )r  providing 
him  with  100  percent  of  nis  working 
capital  that  the  Govemmert  would  not 
have  otherwise  obtained? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  The  contractor 
pays  interest  on  the  advance  pajonents. 
Also,  the  Government  gets  t  le  airplanes 
and  other  defense  produces  built  by 
Gnmiman.  It  Is  necessary  lor  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  make  i  determina- 
tion that  these  airplanes  or  other  prod- 
ucts are  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense before  the  Navy  can  provide  ad- 
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vance  payments,  and  such  a  determina- 
tion was  made  when  the  original  advance 
payments  agreement  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  excellent 
statement  the  Senator  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  had  neglected  to  inform  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  about  Grumman's 
refusal  to  execute  the  agreement  and  that 
the  need  for  approval  of  continuing  ad- 
vanced payments  should  have  been 
brought  tD  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. You  also  said  you  wanted  to  be 
informed  in  writing  of  the  status  of  the 
Grumman  contract,  projections  for  ad- 
vanced payments,  and  when  DOD  will  be 
notifying  Congress  of  the  requirement  for 
the  additional  advanced  payments.  If  he 
iaas  received  a  reply  from  the  Navy  will 
he  insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  tliat  all  Members  and  the  public  might 
have  access  to  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  I  wrote  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retaiy  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clements,  request- 
ing the  information  he  has  referred  to, 
I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  from 
him.  However,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived the  Navy's  official  notification  of 
its  intent  to  continue  to  provide  up  to 
$100  million  in  advance  payment  to 
Grumman,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  print  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  our  colloquy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  4,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Stennis. 

Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 2307(d)  of  Title  10  USC  as  added  by 
subsection  807(c)  of  the  FY  1974  Defense 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  (Public 
Law  93-155)  this  Is  to  notify  you  that  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  Intends  to  Increase 
advance  payments  to  the  Grumman  Aero- 
space Corporation  (GAC)  from  the  presently 
authorized  amount  of  $54  million  to  $100 
million  under  contracts  placed  with  Grum- 
man for  the  Navy's  FY  1974  requirements 
for  Models  F-14,  E-2C,  A-6  and  EA-6B  air- 
craft. 

In  Its  performance  under  contract  N00019- 
69-C-0422,    Lots   I    through   V   of   the   F-14 
program.    GAC   suflfered    losses   in    the    ap- 
proximate amount  of  $220  muiion.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  Grumman  Corpora- 
tion's net  worth  from  a  high  of  $168  mil- 
lion in   1970  to  $67  million  in   1972.  As  a 
consequence,     GAC's     commercial     line     of 
credit  was  terminated  in  April   1972.  On  8 
August   1972,   GAC  and   the  Navy  executed 
an  Advance  Payment  Agreement  under  the 
authority  of  10  USC  2307.  This  agreement 
provides  for  advance  payments  not  to  ex- 
ceed $54  million  outstanding  at  any  time. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,   when 
all  payments  to  GAC  (progress,  delivery  and 
advances)    reach  95%   of  the  price  in  con- 
tract   N00019-69-C-0422,    no    fiu-ther    pay- 
ments can  be  made  to  GAC  under  that  con- 
tract and  any  advances  then  outstanding  go 
into  liquidation.   It   is   now  projected   that 
the  outstanding  advances  under  the  above 
Agreement  will  begin  final  liquidation  about 
1  September  1974  with  all  advances  liquidated 
about  1  December  1974.  Although  no  further 
payments   will    be   made   under   the   initial 
F-14  contract  during  this  liquidation  period, 
final   delivery  under  the  contract   will   not 
be  completed  until  April   1975. 

It  is  by  reason  of  losses  Incurred  In  the 
above  P-14  contract  that  GAC  continues  to 
be  burdened  with  a  cash  flow  problem.  This 


problem  will  continue  until  such  time  as 
anticipated  profits  under  all  other  contracts 
are,  in  fact,  realized  In  a  sufficient  amount  to 
alleviate  the  present  situation.  Accordingly, 
the  addition  of  new  contracts  will  result  in 
concomitant  requirements  for  working  capi- 
ta! with  which  to  perform. 

This  cash  flow  problem  was  recognized  in 
the  negotiation  of  contract  N00019-74-C- 
0073  which  covered  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  P-14 
program  (Lot  VI).  A  copy  of  this  contract 
was  furnished  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  their  request  in  September 
1973.  Section  J- 32  of  this  contract  -specifical- 
ly provides  for  advance  payment  financing 
under  the  August  1972  Advance  Pavment 
Agreement.  Since  this  contract  was  signed 
by  GAC  and  the  Navy  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  Authorization  and 
Appropriation  Acts,  the  contract  contained 
a  special  clause.  Section  J-34.  providing  that 
the: 

■'Coiitraci  shall  come  into  effect  and  be 
binding  upon  the  parties  hereto  only  upon 
(1)  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974,  (2)  neither  of  such  Acts 
containing  any  restrictions  or  Umitation 
upon  the  procurement  of  Model  F-14  air- 
craft during  Fiscal  Year  1974  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  prior  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  contract,  and  (3)  the  modifica- 
tion of  this  contract  to  establLsh  the  'etfec- 
tive  date'  thereof.  .  .  ." 

Subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  above 
contract,  subsection  807(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-155,  DOD  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act.  1974,  was  enacted  requiring  notification 
of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  before  any  advance 
payments  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  any 
contract  in  excess  of  $25  million.  Subsection 
807(e)  is  a  savings  provision  which  excludes 
any  contract,  commitment  or  other  obliga- 
tion from  within  the  provisions  of  section 
807  which  was  entered  into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  While  a  legal 
argument  can  be  made  supporting  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Fiscal  Year  1974  F-14  con- 
tract with  Its  specific  provision  for  advance 
payments  U  a  contract  predating  the  enact- 
ment of  section  807,  supra,  or  at  least  a 
commitment  to  make  advance  payments 
when  read  with  Section  J-34  of  the  contract, 
the  Navy  has  elected  to  proceed  with  the 
instant  notification  to  resolve  any  doubts 
in  the  construction  of  subsections  807(c) 
and  807(e). 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  program  for 
the  procurement  of  F-14's  for  the  Navy, 
there  is  presently  being  negotiated  by  the 
Navy  an  additional  contract  for  30  F-14  air- 
craft for  the  Govermnent  of  Iran  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  22  USC  2762.  In 
view  of  this  projected  buy  of  additional  P- 
14s,  interest  was  expressed  by  several  banks 
in  reopening  limited  lines  of  credit  to  GAC. 
While  this  possibility  could  not  be  realized 
in  the  context  of  the  present  situation,  the 
Navy  and  GAC  are  encouraged  that  commer- 
cial credit  may  become  available  to  assist  in 
meeting  GAC's  working  capital  needs.  The 
exploration  of  arrangements  to  meet  the  goal 
of  financing  for  Grumman  Independent  of 
U.S.  Government  advance  funding  wUl  con- 
tinue. 

GAC's  projected  cash  flow  requirements 
for  current  contracts,  includUig  the  Fiscal 
Year  1974  contracts  and  the  proposed  Fiscal 
Year  1975  programs,  have  been  examined. 
The  requirement  for  advance  payment  fi- 
nancing for  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  prior  year 
programs  is  in  the  approximate  amount  of 
$90  million.  To  provide  for  the  addition  of 
Fiscal  Year  1975  programs,  the  advance  pay- 
ment requirement  will  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $100  million.  These 
advance  payment  requirements  cover  only 
Navy  contracts.  Discussions  are  In  prog- 
ress with  Iran  to  assure  a  payment  schedule 
pursuant  to  its  purchase  contract  that  will 
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result  In  progress  and  advance  payments  to 
GAC  on  a  basis  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
U.S. 

I  am  addressing  an  identical  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Further,  by  reason  of  the  significance 
of  this  matter  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  I  am  also 
seiidUig  a  copy  ol"  this  letter  to  the  respective 
Chairmen. 

Sincerely, 

J.  William  Middendorf  II, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Vie  Ni/i.c 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  you  agree  that  in 
view  of  the  Navy's  failm-e  to  keep  the 
committee  and  Congress  informed,  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  Grumman  is  re- 
questing, and  the  seriousness  of  the  is- 
sues that  remain  unresolved — the 
amount  of  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged 
to  the  contractor,  to  mention  one  such 
issue — that  there  ought  to  be  public 
hearings  before  the  Navy's  request  is  ap- 
proved so  that  a  complete  open  record  of 
tlie  testimony  of  Navy  and  Grumman  of- 
ficials can  be  made? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  I  do  agree  that 
hearings  should  be  held  and  also  that  the 
committee  should  make  a  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  Navy's  request  to  continue 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Department  during  the  budget 
preparation  in  the  fall  of  1973  decided  to 
reduce  tlie  Army  Reserve  and  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  by  a  total  of  48,000  force 
structure  spaces.  To  understand  force 
structure  we  need  simply  to  realize  that 
these  are  the  total  number  of  positions 
in  various  units  and  for  several  reasons 
the  Reserve  or  Guard  have  never  filled 
all  of  these  spaces.  In  other  words,  there 
may  be  a  headquarters  and  headquarters 
company  with  250  spaces,  but  they  tradi- 
tionally carry  a  strength  of  90  or  95  per- 
cent of  the  force  structure  spaces,  be- 
cause they  could  not  recruit  to  100  per- 
cent or  there  was  some  other  reason 
they  did  not  man  at  that  level.  However, 
when  force  structure  is  cut.  entire  units 
and  their  personnel  are  removed  from 
the  program. 

This  proposed  48,000  reduction  in 
strength  for  the  Army  Guard  and  the 
Army  Reserve  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  regular  authorization  hear- 
ing process  earlier  this  year.  But  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  could  not  identify  the 
units  which  would  be  eliminated  to  bring 
about  this  48,000  reduction.  The  reason 
was  they  had  not  yet  identified  the  units 
which  shows  that  the  cut  was  an  arbi- 
trary one  and  not  based  on  a  study  to 
determine  which  units  should  be  re- 
duced. 

The  committee  has  continued  to  press 
for  this  information,  because  it  does  not 
wish  to  be  in  the  position  of  approving  a 
48,000-force  structure  reduction  in  the 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  without 
having  some  justification  for  this  reduc- 
tion. The  only  support  for  this  cut  is 
word  that  the  top  defense  officials  feel 
a  reduction  of  this  size  would  not  impact 
on  real  strength  or  readiness  of  the  Army 
Guard  or  Army  Reserve. 

During  the  markup  of  the  bill,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  proposed  that  we 
require  the  Defense  Department  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee,  prior  to  confer- 
ence, a  list  of  the  units  to  be  eliminated 
to  include  their  size  and  location  and  tlie 
justification  for  such  action. 


Last  Fiiday,  June  7,  1974,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  received  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  Mr.  Brehm, 
a  letter  stating  that  such  a  list  could  not 
be  provided  the  committee  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  it  was  felt  such  a  list  might 
be  made  public  and  do  harm  to  the  Re- 
serve or  Guard  program.  Second,  while 
units  had  been  tentatively  designated  to 
be  inactivated,  they  still  had  not  reached 
a  final  decision  on  which  units  were  to  go 
nor  worked  into  the  decision  process  the 
findings  of  a  total  force  study  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  completed 
August  1,  1974.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
letter  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jjiinttd  in  the  Record. 
as  JoUows : 

June  5,  1974. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Service.t, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  detailed  information  regard- 
ing Implementation  of  the  48,000  space  re- 
duction in  force  structure  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 

Although  type  units  and  some  specific 
units  have  been  tentatively  identified  for 
elimination,  the  actual  units  to  be  Inacti- 
vated win  be  determined  In  the  fall  of  1974 
after  evaluation  of  current  readiness  and 
readiness  potential  during  annual  unit 
training.  Variations  in  readiness  and  other 
factors  may  result  In  redeslgnatlon  of  some 
units  within  certain  mission  areas  and  even 
changes  of  mission  for  some  units  whose 
potential  outweighs  the  low  priority  of  cur- 
rent mission  assignment.  Premature  identifi- 
cation of  the  tentative  selections  could  result 
in  loss  of  readiness  by  units  which  could 
otherwise  be  retained  and  converted  to  other 
missions. 

The  delay  until  the  readiness  evaluations 
can  be  considered  may  permit  some  inter- 
action wit.i  the  recommendations  of  the 
OSD  Study  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  the 
Total  Force. 

Sincerely. 

William  K.  Brehm. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
while  it  is  my  feeling  that  some  reduc- 
tions in  all  Reserve  components  could 
prob-ibly  be  made,  on  the  theory  that 
there  is  usually  some  excesses,  it  is  my 
opinion  the  committee  is  making  a  mis- 
take by  giving  the  Defense  Department 
a  blank  check  to  cut  48,000  spaces  from 
the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
without  having  any  justification  for  this 
reduction.  This  would  set  a  dangerous 
piecedent  and  run  counter  to  the  Re- 
serve Revitalization  Act  in  which  the 
Congiess  assumed  the  authority  to  set 
strength  levels  in  order  to  control  the 
Reserve  and  Guard  programs  rather 
tlian  allow  arbitrary  actions  of  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  Defense. 

Because  Reserve  strength  is  well  be- 
low desired  levels  the  strength  figures 
approved  by  the  committee  in  the  bill 
aie  so  low  they  would  not  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  from  taking  the 
48.000  cut  which  is  based  on  force  struc- 
tme.  For  instance,  the  Army  Reserve 
force  structure  is  276,000,  but  the  Army 
Reserve  has  traditionally  manned  at 
260,000.  However,  the  committee  only 
approved  220,000  this  year,  because  the 
Arm.'  Reserve  indicated  recruiting  prob- 


lems prohibited  their  being  able  to  man 
at  a  higher  level.  Therefore,  there  is  ade- 
quate room  between  the  220,000  level 
and  the  276,000  level  to  make  a  sizable 
cut  in  the  Reserve  force  structure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Congress  .should  not  interpose  its 
jud.gment  on  which  specific  imits  should 
be  cut  from  the  National  Guard  or  the 
Ainiy  Reserve  or  any  Reserve  compo- 
nent. On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  do 
not  think  the  Congress  should  allow  a 
cut  of  the  size  pi-oposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  without  justification  as 
to  the  reason  for  the  reduction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
intention  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  would  place  some  con- 
straints on  the  Defense  Department 
and  what  I  consider  to  be  their  unusual 
approach  in  trying  to  reduce  Reserve 
forces  without  addressing  the  issue  fully 
in  the  Congress.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
if  the  committee  could  obtain  informa- 
tion about  the  proposed  reductions  in 
time  for  the  conference  on  this  bill  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  consideration 
to  this  matter  during  the  conference. 
Therefore,  no  action  was  planned  by  me 
in  regard  to  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
and  it  was  my  opinion  the  committee 
would  be  able  to  obtain  this  information 
from  the  Defense  Department. 

However,  as  I  have  stated  the  commit- 
tee learned  only  Fiiday  this  information 
would  not  be  forthcoming  and  now-  it  is 
a  very  late  hour  and  all  of  the  remain- 
ing time  on  this  bill  has  been  allocated. 
Unfortunately,  an  amendment  cannot  be 
properly  considered  at  this  late  date  and 
I  would  not  wish  to  put  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  a  position  of  having  to 
vote  without  their  having  an  opportimity 
to  give  some  study  and  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  this  situation. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion by  making  these  remarks  in  the  clos- 
ing hours  of  this  debate  to  express  my 
view  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
treated  tliis  entire  Reserve  components 
cut  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  misleading  the  Congress. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  there  are  10  Senators 
on  this  floor  who  realize  that  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Ai-med  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  strength  levels 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  Senate  is  in 
effect  approving  a  7-percent  reduction  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  an  11- 
percent  reduction  in  the  Army  Reserve 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  As  one  Member 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  support  such  a 
reduction  as  it  has  not  been  justified  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

An  unusual  set  of  circumstances  has 
made  this  backdoor  reduction  possible, 
because  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  Congress 
set  Reserve  and  Guard  strength  levels 
based  on  recruiting  ability.  Thus,  the 
levels  approved  in  the  bill  for  appropria- 
tions were  well  below  the  desired  levels 
but  represented  those  strengths  which 
the  Defense  Department  believed  could 
be  recruited  successfully.  A  similar  ap- 
proach was  taken  with  this  current  bill, 
however,  the  48,000  cut  was  proposed  to 
be  taken  between  the  force  sti-uctme  and 
the  lower  levels  to  which  the  services 
could  recruit.  Thus,  It  is  my  concern  the 
Congress  is  unknowingly  approving  an 
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11-percent  reduction  in 
serre  and  a  7-perccnt 
Army  Guard. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senat 
Ize  that  when  a  48.000- 
reductlon  Is  taken,  the 
complish     it     is     to 
Tliis  means  that  a  number 
units  around  the  countiT 
nated.  Although  this  deci 
by  the  Defense  Depaitment 
claim  to  this  day  such 
identified.  The  reason  In 
bitrary  cut  and  they  have 
cated  the  units  to  be  remor. 
program. 

When  units  are  remov 
removed,  and  while  I  belie\*^ 
Department  will  try  to 
dlviduals,  such  a 
ways  possible.  For  Instanci 
eliminated  in  Baltimore, 
bers  of  that  unit  might  not 
drive  to  Washington  to 
unit  or  relocate  in  another 

Mr.  President,  the  attitude 
fense  oflQcials  toward  the 
Guard  is  evident  in  this 
retarj'  of  Defense  himself 
study  known  as  the  tota 
which  is  to  be  completed 
despite  this  undertaking 
ahead  and  making  this  ar!: 
tion.  which  was  not  based 
units  which  should  be  ina|c 
rather    as    an     arbitrary 
of  48,000  from  the  Reserv 
program.  This  proposal  wa.« 
the  highest  levels  of  the 
ment  and  was  influenced 
systems  analysis  officials 
which  advised  Secretary 
his  efforts  to  make  drastic 
Guard  and  Resen'e  progra 
1960-s. 

It  would  seem  to  me  the 
partment  should  wait  until 
is  completed  before  carryink 
ductlons  such  as  propose< 
hearings  this  winter    My 
the  floor  today  are  directec 
ing  the  Defense  Departmen  . 
any  changes  In  the  Guard 
program,  some  of  which 
sary  and  useful,  in  an 
s!X)nslble  manner.  There 
this  48.000  reduction  shoulc 
fled  to  the  Congress,  as  the 
such     changes     clearly 
Congress. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President, 
the  Defense  Department 
ward  with  this  cut  before 
the   Congress   and 
justification  for  these  changje; 

The  PRESIDING 
'H.R.  14592)  having  been 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  II 

On  this  question,  the 
have  been  ordered,  and  the 
the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative 
the  roll. 
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Indiana    (Mr. 

Idaho   (Mr. 

Montana 

from  Ala- 

the  Sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams' 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouii  (Mr.  Symington*  is  abseiit  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Symington)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jer.sey  iMr.  Williams)  would  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoi'k  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field i  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  CooK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "'yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay. ' 

The  result  wa.s  announced — yeas  84. 
n.Ty.<:  6.  as  follows: 
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Brock 
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Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Domenici 
Domlnick 
Eagletou 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
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William  L. 
Stafford 
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Taft 
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Thurmond 
Tower 
Tunney 
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Young 
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So  the  biU  <H.R.  14592.1  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi'.  President.  I  move 
the  indefinite  postponement  of  S.  3000. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McClure)  ap- 
pointed  Mr.   Stennis,   Mr.   Symiwctoh, 


Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK,  and  Mr.  Goldwater  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  which 
has  finally  been  passed  be  printed  in  full 
with  all  Its  amendments. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  make 
technical  corrections  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  special  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  which 
has  been  extended  to  me  by  all  concerned 
on  this  legislation,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Senate  hearings  and  on  dowoa  un- 
til now.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Thumond. 

As  we  all  know,  l>oth  Senator  Cannon. 
chaiiman  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Sub- 
committee, and  Senator  McIntyre. 
chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  have  also  carried 
heavy  responsibilities  on  this  entire  pro- 
curement bill  in  its  preparation  and  pres- 
entation. 

I  should  like  to  extend  the  personal  ap- 
preciation of  myself  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  consistent 
hard  work  performed  by  the  able  staff. 
Floor  action  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
time  consumed  in  preparation  of  the  bill. 
The  staff  worked  on  hearings  totaling 
more  than  5,000  printed  pages  and  a  re- 
port totaling  over  150  pages.  The  entire 
staff  was  involved  in  this  to  some  de- 
gree and  I  should  like  specifically  to 
mention  their  names : 

Mr.  T.  Edward  Braswell.  Jr.,  otir  chief  coun- 
sel and  staff  director. 

Mr.  W.  CHark  McFadden.  Mr.  Don  Lynch, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Kenney.  Mr.  George  Foster. 
Mr.  Hyman  Fine,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Conneely, 
Mr.'charles  Cromwell,  Mr.  Robert  Q.  Old,  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  John  A.  Goldsmith. 
Miss  Nancy  Besrg.  Miss  Chrlsthie  Cowart. 
and  Mr.  James  Coleman,  who  has  handled  the 
printing  of  oxir  voltimlnoiis  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say,  withoui 
boasting,  that  members  of  this  staff  are 
unusually  able  and  capable,  with  special 
competence  in  the  fields  in  which  they 
work.  This  bill  has  really  been  to  tlie  op- 
erating room  in  the  work  that  they  have 
done  on  it,  in  the  previous  work  done  on 
it.  and  in  helping  to  put  it  back  together 
again. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yielcl? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  able  chairman  for  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
bill  from  the  vei*y  beginning  and  for  his 
fine  performance  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Thio  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  every- 
thing some  of  us  wanted,  but  It  is  an 
excellent  bill  and  will  serve  the  country 
v.ell. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  following  Senators  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle:  Senators  John  Tower.  Peter 
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DoMiNiCK,  Barry  Goldwater,  William 
L.  Scott,  and  Robert  Taft  and  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  on  this  bill; 
also,  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  who  worked  together  and  faith- 
fully to  bring  out  this  very  good  bill. 
Senator  Tower  especially  has  worked 
from  morning  to  night  defending  the 
committee  bill,  oftentimes  behind  the 
scenes,  in  a  very  important  way  which 
was  refiected  in  the  votes  by  which  the 
committee  prevailed  on  all  major 
amendments.  I  commend  him  for  his 
outstanding   efforts    in   defending   this 

bill. 

To  the  staff  I  express  my  appreciation 
and  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  his  remarks  about  their 
efBciency. 

Before  closing  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  conclude  without  recognizing 
by  name  the  able  and  efiQcient  members 
of  the  staff  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  support  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  this  fioor  debate. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  names  of 
those  staff  members  who  have  assisted 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill: 

T.  Edward  Braswell,  Jr.,  Phyllis  A.  Bacon. 
Nancy  J.  Bearg,  Joyce  T.  Campbell.  Doris  S. 
Cline,  James  P.  Coleman.  Charles  J.  Con- 
neely. Doris  E.  Connor,  Charles  Cromwell, 
Marie  F.  Dickinson,  Hyman  Pine,  George  H. 
Poster.  Jr..  John  A.  Goldsmith. 

Edward  B.  Kenney.  Mary  G.  Ketner,  Don 
L.  Lynch.  W.  Clark  McFadden  II,  James  R. 
MacRae,  Gordon  A.  Nease.  Robert  Q.  Old, 
Dorothy  Pastls.  Patricia  K.  Rinaldl,  Francis 
J.  Sullivan,  John  T.  Ticer,  Carol  L.  Wilson. 
E.  Christina  Winters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South 'Carolina  very 
much. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  other  majority 
membei's  of  the  committee,  in  addition 
to  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sena- 
tors Symington  of  Missouri,  Jackson  of 
Washington,  Ervin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Byrd  of  Virginia,  Hughes  of  Iowa, 
and  Nunn  of  Georgia.  Our  committee 
had  fine  cooperation  and  contributions 
were  made  by  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  is  now  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3523.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  2  minutes  and  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  may 
have  2  minutes  before  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  take  up  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  express  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  for  the  splendid  work  that  he 
and  his  committee  have  done  on  the  bill 
that  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  tliis 
bill  was  called  up  In  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day, May  31,  and  that  the  Senate  has 
been  debating  It  now  for  8  days. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
on  the  floor  early,  and  he  has  been  on 
the  floor  late.  He  has  debated  every 
amendment  to  the  bill  that  has  been 
called  up.  He  has  carried  the  day,  I 
think,  on  about  evei-y  issue  that  has 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  bill.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership  that  the 
Senate  continues  to  follow  his  judgment 
on  issue  after  issue  in  matters  connected 
with  the  bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
and  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  ranking  minority  member.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  these  two  men  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  They  have  co- 
operated with  the  leadership  in  the  effort 
to  work  out  time  agi'eements  on  the 
amendments.  Whereas  it  used  to  take  the 
Senate  6  weeks  to  act  on  this  bill,  in  this 
instance  the  Senate  has  acted  in  8  days. 
I  know  I  speak  the  viewpoint  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  com- 
mending highly  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  ranking  member,  as  well  as  all 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
performance,  the  effort,  the  persuasion, 
the  argument,  and  the  result  is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the  Senate 
itself. 

The  Senate  as  a  whole  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  bipartisan  way  that  this 
vei-y  important  defense  bill  has  been 
approached.  The  votes  have  not  reflected 
any  party  lines.  The  votes  have  reflected 
the  genuine  differences  of  conviction  and 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a  bipartisan- 
ship about  this  very  important  issue  of 
defense. 

If  any  Senator  had  any  question  about 
the  recovery  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  his 
physical  condition,  certainly  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Senate  and  to  all 
that  he  is  back  to  his  old  self  and  is  doing 
the  great  job  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
having  him  do.  His  leadership  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  eveiyone  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  commend  both  Senators. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  kind  words 
about  our  committee.  He  mentioned  that 
the  Senate  has  spent  only  8  days  on  this 
bin. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
arranging  the  votes  and  the  time  limita- 
tions, we  would  have  been  here  18  days 
or  more.  I  mean  that.  I  have  been  in  this 
role  before  the  Senator  was  able  to 
achieve  his  formula  with  respect  to  these 
agreements.  We  once  spent  7  weeks  on 
this  biU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  commend  him  highly. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  fine  leadership.  He  is  always 
helpful  and  understanding.  I  appreciate 
what  he  has  said  about  the  bipartisan- 
ship exhibited  on  the  floor.  We  function 
that  way  In  our  committee,  also. 

I  again  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  There 
could  not  be  a  finer  working  member 
on  the  minority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  comments. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  accolades  be- 
ing strewn  about. 

Although  I  have  some  serious  dis- 
agreements as  to  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  and  the  application  of  the 
funds  for  various  purposes,  I  do  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina,  the  ranking  Republican,  for  the 
cooperation,  understanding,  and  consid- 
eration they  have  shown. 

I  especially  thank  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  many  long  hours 
put  In,  the  hard  work  he  performed,  and 
the  agreements  he  reached.  Without  un- 
derstanding all  around,  we  would  still  be 
on  this  bill. 

I  thank  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  assistant 
majority  leader  and  to  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  for  their  splendid  coopera- 
tion and  helpfulness  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  Both  of  them  certainly 
have  facilitated  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  assistant  majority  leader  achieved 
agreements  that  seemed  impossible,  but 
he  kept  at  it  which  Is  his  usual  way  of 
doing  things.  He  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  this  bill  handled  in  a 
very  reasonable  length  of  time. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  them 
both,  and  I  also  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized in  order  to  comment  on  this  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  admiration  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Some  of  us  who  worked  hard  on  the 
budget  reform  bill  are  in  the  Chamber, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
was  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  directed  to  enact  our 
bills  by  May  15  or  to  report  them.  It  was 
the  strong  position  of  the  Senator  from- 
Mississippi  that  the  Senate  position 
should  prevail.  Only  because  of  the  very 
high  regard  In  which  he  Is  held  by  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  wer»  we  able 
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to  prevail,  by  pointing  out 
w  ith  extraordinary  effort,  H 
possible  to  report  this  verj 
by.  I  believe.  May  16.  but 
that  it  be  enacted  by  sucji 
totally  impractical 

I  tliink  that  because  of 
dinary  effort  put  in  this  y 
deadline  date  and  move 
forward,  we  were  able  to 
position   prevail.   We   all 
appreciation  for  the  time, 
tlie  energy  put  into  tliis  conjplex 
and  the  dispatch  with  w 
handled. 

I  promised  to  yield  first 
guished  Senator  from  Ohid 
yield  to  the  distinguished 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
whose  time  is  running? 

The  PRESIDING 
a  tor  from  Illinois  had 
consent  that  he  be  recognised 
yielding  to  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
ator  put  a  time  limitation 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happ; 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
jection  to  the  Senator  hav>n 
but  could  he  have,  say,  5 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator 
has  asked  for  a  half  mirute 
Senator  from  New  Hampsqire 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
total  of  5  minutes.  LLaugHter 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  hall 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


I  hat  this  year, 

was  still  only 

complex  bill 

to  mandate 

a  date  was 


the  extraor- 
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Mur  schedule.s 

the  Senate 
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OFFIC  ER 
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KVill  the  Sen- 
it? 
to  yield  the 


en 


n:  inutes? 


PRIVILECE     OF     THE     1  LOOK 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Piesident 


;ommittee,  as 
action  on  the 


mous  consent  that  a  memb  r  of  my  staff. 
Rod  Solomon,  be  permittee  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  delate  and  vote 
on  S.  3523. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presideni  as  the  new- 
est member  of  the  Commit  «e  on  Armed 
Services,  I  would  not  like  to  be  on  the 
floor  and  remain  silent  in  t  tie  expression 
of  approval  and  satisf actloi  i  with  respect 
to  the  way  in  which  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve  has  executed 

I  commend  the  dlstinguis  led  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ran|dng  member 
and  all  the  members  of  the 
well  as  the  Senat«,  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesid*it,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senatof  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  quite 
a  number  of  years — I  <  o  not  know 
whether  the  other  Senator ;  know  this — 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  I  have  had  breikfast  at  the 
same  time;  and  sometim  s  during  the 
morning,  before  we  leave  ;he  breakfast 
room,  we  always  kid  each  other  a  little. 
He  has  something  to  say  about  New 
England  Yankees,  and  I  \  ell  him  some 
anecdote,  and  we  fight  tie  Civil  War 
over  again.  In  a  friendly  n  anner. 

I  never  shall  iortet  t^e  days  and 
nights  last  year  when  he  Was  in  such  a 
serious  condition  that  we  k]l  prayed  for 
his  recovery.  I  never  shall  forget  how 
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It  has  been 


.  The  Sen- 

unanimous 

and  he  is 


have  no  ob- 
the  floor, 

0 

from  Ohio 
,  and  the 
has  asked 

That  makes  a 

1 
a  minute  to 


I  ask  unanl- 


anxious  this  Yankee  from  New  England 
was  and  how  fearful  he  was.  how  he 
hoped  and  prayed  for  the  recoveiy  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missis.<;ippi  re- 
tiu-ned  to  the  Senate,  we  could  see  the 
effects  of  the  long  and  strenuous  fight  he 
had  put  up  to  regain  his  health.  But  I 
have  watched  him  in  admiration  and 
amazement  the  last  8  days.  He  is  back 
with  all  his  vigor  and  all  his  stamina  and 
vitality. 

On  the  subject  of  our  friendly  argu- 
ments about  the  North  and  the  South,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  if  he  had  been  liv- 
ing from  1861  to  1865,  I  do  not  beheve 
the  Yankees  possibly  could  have  come 
out  succe!;sfully,  and  Jeff  Davis  proba- 
bly would  have  been  President  of  the  en- 
tire United  States.  I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  roUcall  votes  and  have  observed 
the  progress  of  this  bill.  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  it,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  This  will  be  the  first 
time  we  start  to  appropriate  money  with 
an  authorization. 

That  is  a  great  comphment  to  the 
Senator.  It  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  him  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  very  generous  remarks,  and  our 
genial  friend  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Cotton)  ,  who  has  meant  so  much  to  me. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  remarks,  as  well  as  the  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  Mans- 
field). These  agreements  and  the  way 
in  which  we  dispatch  the  personnel 
problem  are  very  helpful.  I  think  the 
arrangement  has  been  outstanding. 


PRIVII.ECE    OF    TIIE    FLOOR 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ml-. 
McClure).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  3523,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  3523)  to  establish  a  temporary 
National  Commiisston  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  bill  Is  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees,  with  1  hour  on  any 
amendment  In  the  first  degfee,  with  the 
exception  of  an  amendment  by  the  dls- 
tingmshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  on  which  there  is  a  limitation 
of  3  hours,  with  a  limitation  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  of  30  min- 
utes, and  20  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 


Ml.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bob  Vas- 
tine.  minority  counsel  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  dunng  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  and  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  \vill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous -consent 
request  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  he,  in  turn,  can  keep  it 
or  yield  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  committee  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Percy  and  Ervin. 

The  reported  bill  in  my  view  strikes 
a  sensible  balance  between  a  number  of 
proposals  which  were  referred  to  the 
committee.  The  Mansfield  bill  as  intro- 
duced was  designed  primarily  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  commission  to  study 
whether  a  pennanent  agency  to  monitor 
shortages  should  be  created,  or,  if  not, 
whether  other  Institutional  changes  were 
needed.  It  differed  significantly  from 
several  other  proposals  before  the  com- 
mittee in  that  these  would  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  shortage  monitor- 
ing entity,  either  as  a  new  agency  or 
within  existing  institutions,  without  fur- 
ther study. 

The  committee  had  problems  with  the 
Mansfield  bill  as  originally  introduced 
in  that  its  thrust  was  to  authorize  yet 
another  study  of  a  matter  which  in  the 
Committee's  view  had  already  been  stud- 
ied to  death.  The  establishment  of  a 
shortage  monitoring  agency  has  been 
the  recommendation  of  studies  previously 
conducted  by  the  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission  in  1952.  the  National 
Commission  on  Materials  Policy  In  1973. 
and  the  GAO  in  1974.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  various  permanent 
solutions  of  the  other  legislation  before 
the  committee  could,  with  the  benefit 
of  further  study,  be  improved  uixm.  The 
committee  thus  chose  to  steer  a  middle 
ground  between  the  Mansfield  proposal 
and  the  other  bills  by  creating  a  3- 
year  transitional  commission  first,  to 
study  the  problem  and  second,  to  per- 
form the  monitoring  function  itself  un- 
til the  study  produced — and  Congress 
adopted — a  better  institutional  answer. 
The  GAO  report  and  the  committee's 
hearings  both  docimiented  that  the  ad- 
ministration's current  monitoring  ma- 
chinery Is  imcoordinated  and  ineffec- 
tive— witness  the  energy  crisis,  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal,  and  other  imfortimate 
developments  which  might  have  been 
avoided  with  proper  economic  forecast- 
ing. They  also  strongly  supported  the 
view  that  some  centralized  agency  should 
at  this  moment  be  monitoring  for  short- 
ages and  that,  while  a  permanent  solu- 
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tion  is  being  perfected,  something  ought 
to  be  in  place  to  protect  the  economy 
against  shortage-caused  disruptions.  The 
committee  bill  is  based  on  these  conclu- 
sions. 

The  Percy-Ervin  proposal,  which 
doseb'  resembles  the  original  Mansfield 
bill,  is  opposed  by  the  committee  essen- 
tially for  two  reasons.  First,  it  retmns 
to  the  notion  of  a  Commission  which  is 
designed  primarily  to  study  institutional 
needs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  perform  monitoring 
and  reporting  functions  In  addition  to  its 
studies,  it  would  be  authorized  so  little 
money  under  the  terms  of  tlie  amend- 
ment— $500,000  over  1  year — that  it  is 
traly  difficult  to  imagine  that  these  func- 
tions could  amount  to  very  much. 

The  second  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment is  that  under  its  provisions  the 
Commission  would  terminate  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  This  would  be  so 
whether  or  not  Congress  had  yet  acted  on 
Its  recommendations  for  permanent  in- 
stitutional changes.  It  was  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  this  was  a  dangerous  way 
to  proceed  in  view  of  the  risk  that  Con- 
gress might  fail  to  respond  quickly  to 
these  recommendations — just  as  it  failed 
to  respond  at  all  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Paley  Commission  in  1952.  To 
guard  against  the  risks  of  a  gap  of  sev- 
eral years  in  our  monitoring  capability, 
the  committee  chose  to  create  the  Com- 
mission for  a  3-year  life  \\ath  the  under- 
standing tliat  it  would  expire  earlier  only 
if  Its  recommendations  were  acted  on  be- 
fore that  time. 

It  is  this  position  which  I  believe 
prudence  dictates  and  which  I  strongly 
hope  the  Senate  will  adopt. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  but  I  think  we  should 
clear  this  matter  up  tonight.  This  Is  a 
bill  that  was  developed  by  the  leadership. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  both  Houses,  with 
both  parties. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  Uien  it  was 
sent  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Commerce  where  we 
looked  it  over.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  also  has  an  interest  in  it. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  being 
the  only  committee  to  report  the  bill,  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate  with  very  minor 
amendments.  We  suggested  a  3-year 
period,  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Senators  want  the  1-year  tem- 
porary commission.  If  this  is  the  case 
it  mil  only  be  a  study  commission.  There 
have  been  enough  studies  of  this  matter. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  have  an  im- 
portant amendment.  It  involves  recom- 
mittal to  the  committee  \\ith  substantial 
changes  to  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  told 
me  he  thinks  we  will  not  have  a  vote  to- 
night on  his  amendment.  I  should  think 
that  the  matter  of  the  time  might  be  put 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  that  we  may 
get  a  vote  on  the  Percy  amendment  to- 
night, because  there  Is  a  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour.  Then  there  is  the 


Nelson-Haskell    amendment,    with    the 
time  to  begin  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  fine.  All  that  I 
desire  is  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
place  in  the  Record  our  statements  on 
the  bill  so  they  will  be  available  for  those 
who  look  at  the  Record  tomorrow. 

We  are  agreeable  to  setting  a  time  cer- 
tain for  a  vote  tomorrow,  and  we  are 
agreeable  to  having  our  time  start  run- 
ning tomorrow.  We  probably  will  not  use 
the  3  hours. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  for  clari- 
fication, the  bill  was  submitted  simul- 
taneously to  both  committees,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  (government  Operations,  on  May  22. 
The  Senator  asked  for  recognition  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  an  amend- 
ment this  evening,  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment;  and  obviously  any  other 
amendments  can  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, printed,  and  studied. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
chaired  the  hearings  on  related  bills  be- 
fore our  committee  on  this  issue.  The 
Mansfield  proposal  came  up  quickly,  al- 
though we  had  the  idea  in  oiu-  commit- 
tee for  a  long  time.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  testified  at  our 
hearings  and  informed  us  of  the  leader- 
ship meeting.  We  reported  the  Mans- 
field bill  with  few  changes  except  for 
the  date  of  the  Commission. 

I  am  going  to  turn  over  the  time  I  have 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, who  did  the  major  work  on  this  issue 
for  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the  time  ele- 
ment tonight,  and  tomorrow  morning  we 
will  take  up  with  whatever  time  limita- 
tion the  Senate  wishes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  will  yield  to 
me,  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Aiizona  for  a  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Ron  Prank, 
Brad  Koontz,  Knowland  McKean,  Fred 
Craft,  and  Harrison  Loesch  may  have 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Clanton 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California  who, 
in  turn,  will  probably  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  to  present  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  recognized  and  that  he 
yielded  2  or  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 


from  Washington.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  like  to  have  the  floor  back 
so  that  he  can  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  or  their 
designees.  The  majority  leader  has  des- 
ignated the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  released  his  time  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  the  minority  lead- 
er is  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Griffini. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
major  issue  today  will  be  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  yield  the 
time  today  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  recognized  and  that  he 
yielded  his  time  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
present  the  bill  to  the  Senate  before  we 
start  amending  it.  We  are  going  to  have 
amendments,  but  the  bill  has  not  yet 
been  discussed.  The  committee  amend- 
ments have  yet  to  be  accepted  by  unani- 
mous consent,  so  before  we  start  con- 
sidering other  amendments  we  should 
make  a  presentation  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Chair.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  been  recognized.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquirj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Piesident.  would  it 
be  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  offer  his  amendment  and  then 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  submission  of  technical 
amendments?  We  have  1  hour  on  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  take  only  10  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois that  it  is  not  in  order  at  this  time 
to  offer  amendments  until  the  commit- 
tee amendments  have  been  disposed  of. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  see. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
me  to  pr(K"eed  I  can  have  the  committee 
amendments  accepted  and  make  a  brief 
statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bill 
and  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Is  that  acceptable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  an  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  I  have  some  material  to  put  in 
the  Record  that  explains  our  position  on 
the  bill.  We  have  a  jouit  statement  we 
would  like  to  have  in  the  Record  so  that 
it  will  be  available  for  Senators  to  read 
tomorrow  morning.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  all  right  to  permit  us  about  4  muiutes 
before  the  discussion  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  started, 
so  that  we  can  get  the  material  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
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after  I  complete  my  br 
I  will  yield  to  him,  so  it 

Mr.   PERCY.   I   have 
shortly  after  5  o'clock. 

I  will  yield  2  minutes 
to  put  that  material  in  the 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr.   Pr 
ask  unanimous  consent 
ing  staff  members  be  gr 
ileges   during   debate   on 
votes:  Mr.  Len  Bickwit, 
Corkle.  Mr.  Michael  Br 
rence  Asch.  and  Mr.  Dan 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec 

Mr.    TUNNEY.    Mr.    Pr 
unanimous  consent  that 
amendments  be  agreed 
that  the  bill  as  thus 
sidered  as  original  text 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
tee  amendments  agreed  tc 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  ou 
at  the  beginning  of  line  4, 
1.  This"  and  Insert  "That  thi ; 
ning  of  line  5.  strike  out 
line  9,  after  the  word  "a", 
porary"   and   insert   "Natlonjil 
line  3.  after  the  word  "of 
nnd  Insert  "thirteen":  In  the 
the  word  "selected"  Insert ' 
years  or  for  such  shorter 
such  Commission  shall 
(except  that  any  Individual 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
of  the  term  for  which  his 
appointed    shall    be    appoin 
mainder   of  such   termi  '; 
the  word  "appoint",  strike 
sert   "five";    on   page   3,    lin 
Intert  "of  this  section";  at 
line   17,  strike  out  "upon  c 
Investigation":    In   the  same 
word  "make",  strike  out  "a 
Insert  "reports  to":   on  page 
the  word  "In",  strike  out  "cl 
"paragraph":   in  the  same  1 
inserc    "of    this    subsection 
insert : 

(3)  existing  policies  and 
ernment  which  may  tend  tc 
ply    of    natural    resources 
modltles; 

At   the   beginning   of   line 
"(3)"  and  Insert  "(4)":  in 
word   "to",   strike  out   "cla 
"paragraphs":  In  the  same  1 
Insert  "and  (3)  ";  In  line  13. 
ment  Just  stated.  Insert  "of 
In   line    17.   after  the   word 
"continuing  and":    in   the 
the  word  "comprehensive 
lection  and  storage  system  tc 
23.  after  the  word  "appr 
"and"  and  Insert  "but":    in 
after  the  word  "a",  strike  ou  ; 
same  line,  after  the  word 
•Its":  on  page  5,  line  1,  alter 
strike  out  "1974"  and  inser ; 
least   once   every   6   months 
line  11,  after  the  word  "rcg 
"as":  In  line  13,  strike  out  ' 
to — ":  In  line  15,  after  the 
out  "not  to  exceed.  840.000 
insert  "the  rate  provided  for 
Executive    Schedule    under 
title  5,  United  States  Code"; 
the  w^ord  "and",  insert  "the" 
"(2)",    insert   "be   authorize^ 
page  6.   line   15.  after  the 
ated".  strike  out  "$250,000 
sary  to  carry  out  the  prov 
and  Insert  "not  to  exceed  $1 
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of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975, 
June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled . 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ns  the  "Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages Act  of  1974." 

E.STABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  an  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  a  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") .  The  Commission  shall 
be  comprised  of  thirteen  members  selected 
for  a  term  of  three  years  or  for  such  shorter 
period  of  time  as  such  Commission  shall 
continue  In  existence  (except  that  any  in- 
dividual appointed  tD  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  lemainder  of  such 
term  )  as  follows : 

( 1  \  The  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall 
appoint  five  members  of  the  Commission 
from  among  persons  In  private  life. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  four 
senior  ofiicials  of  the  executive  branch  to 
serve  without  additional  compensation  as 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  Senate,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  two 
Senators  to  be  members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  consultation  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  shall  appoint  two  Rep- 
rei^entatives  to  be  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Members  appointed  under  this  para- 
graph shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission   without    additional    compensation. 

(b)  The  President.  In  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  an  individual  oc- 
cupying a  position  under  level  ni  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5314  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  such 
a  member,  and  all  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  3  (at  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  make  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  existence  or  posslbllty  of  any  long- 
er short-term  shortages  or  market  adver- 
sities affecting  the  supply  of  any  natural  re- 
sources, raw  agriculture  commodities,  mate- 
rials, manufactured  products  (Including  any 
possible  Impairment  of  productive  capacity 
which  may  result  from  shortages  In  mate- 
rials, resources,  commodities,  manufactured 
products,  plant  or  equipment,  or  capital  In- 
vestment) and  the  reason  for  such  shortages 
or  adversities; 

(2)  the  need  for,  and  the  assessment  of, 
aUematlve  actions  necessary  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  the  items  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  or  to  correct 
the  adversity  affecting  the  availability  of  any 
such  Items: 

(3)  existing  policies  and  practices  of  gov- 
ernment which  may  tend  to  affect  the  supply 
of  natural  resources  and  other  commodities; 


(4)  the  means  by  which  to  coordinate  In- 
formation with  respect  to  paragraphs  ( 1 ) , 
(2).  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  include  In  its 
reports  specific  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Institutional  adjustments,  Including 
the  acivisablllty  of  establishing  an  indepen- 
dent agency  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
data  collection  and  storage  system  to  aid  In 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  supplies  and 
shortages  In  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

( c )  The  Commission  may  prepare  and  pub- 
lish such  periodic  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions as  It  deenxs  appropriate  but  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  with  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Daceniber  31.  1974,  and  at  least  once  every  6 
months  thereafter. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to 
establish  such  advisory  committees  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
specific  analytical  or  investigative  under- 
takings on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Any 
such  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  may  adopt,  the  Commission, 
through  Its  Chairman,  shall — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  such  additional  staff  personnel  as  is 
deemed  necessary,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  chapter  51, 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title:  and 

(2)  be  authorized  to  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings, 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  as  It 
may  deem  advisable. 

ASSISTANCE    OF    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government, 
including  the  Congress,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
dependent agencies,  is  avithorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such  data, 
reports,  and  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1975.  June  30, 
1976.  and  June  30,  1977. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  S.  3523  is  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
to  faciUtate  more  effective  and  informed 
responses  to  shortages  of  natural  re- 
sources, commodities,  and  foodstuffs. 

The  economic  and  ecological  events  of 
the  past  two  decades  threaten  not  only 
the  American  standard  of  living  but  the 
survival  of  man  from  a  world  perspec- 
tive. Shortsighted  emphasis  on  continual 
growth  has  led  to  inflation,  shortages 
and  a  lower  quality  of  life.  In  the  past 
year,  we  have  experienced  shortages  of 
energy,  plastics,  fertilizer,  and  food.  Our 
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Government  was  totally  unprepared  to 
anticipate  or  avert  the  severe  disruptions 
caused  by  these  shortages.  Our  purpose 
here  today  is  to  legislatively  create  a 
mechanism  which  will  equip  us  to  better 
manage  shortage  situations  in  the  future. 
Due  to  the  depletion  of  our  mineral 
and  raw  materials  deposits,  the  United 
States  is  faced  with  a  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  producing  countries  for 
essential  natural  resom-ces.  For  example, 
the  United  States  is  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  its  major  supply  of  6  to  13  basic 
raw  materials:  Chi'omium,  nickel,  rub- 
ber, aluminum,  tin,  and  zinc.  By  1985, 
the  country  will  depend  on  imports  for 
more  than  half  of  its  Iron,  lead,  and 
tungsten.  By  the  year  2000,  imports  will 
have  to  supply  more  than  half  of  our 
copper,  potassium,  and  sulfur.  If  present 
trends  continue,  we  will  face  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  in  our  minerals  balance  of 
payments. 

In  addition,  the  governments  of  pro- 
ducing countries  are  playing  a  more 
active  role  and  are  trying  to  increase 
their  profits  by  considering  the  creation 
of  international  organizations  modeled 
after  the  oil  petroleum  exporting  coun- 
tries— OPEC.  Copper,  bauxite,  coffee, 
and  bananas  are  examples  of  products 
where  this  is  being  attempted.  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  of  essential  resources 
and  materials  have  been  substantially 
reduced. 

Fmthermore,  the  minerals  shortage  is 
only  part  of  our  problem.  Food  scarcity  is 
becoming  a  worldwide  crisis.  Expotential 
growth  of  world  population  increases  the 
demands  on  the  Earth's  resources  and 
broadens  the  problem  to  world  scarcity. 
Without  proper  planning  for  this  explo- 
sive growth  we  are  inevitably  headed 
toward  disaster.  The  energy  crisis  will 
be  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  catastroph- 
ic events  imless  we  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  plan  ahead  to  avert  future  crises 
of  material  and  resource  supply. 

Our  failure  to  anticipate  the  energy 
crisis  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  statistics, 
but  to  the  absence  of  a  mechanism  for 
cooi-dinating  statistics,  developing  a 
careful  analysis,  and  presenting  the  is- 
sue forcefully  to  key  decisionmakers  in 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress.  A 
lack  of  coordination  and  official  aware- 
ness continues  to  exist  regarding  in- 
formation on  other  essential  resources 
and  products. 

Just  6  weeks  ago.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reported  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive.  7-months  study  of  re- 
source information  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  GAO  found  that  although 
a  wealth  of  information  is  currently 
available  on  resources  and  industrial 
supplies,  it  is  scattered  among  more  than 
50  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  dispersion  of  information  and  ex- 
pertise prevents  timely  identification  of 
future  trouble  spots  or  shortages  in  the 
economy.  Information  is  not  systemati- 
cally coordinated,  analyzed,  or  dissemi- 
nated. No  one  agency  is  responsible  for 
current  and  future  appraisals  of  the 
status  of  resources.  We,  as  a  nation,  are 
not  equipped  to  plan  for  the  next  crisis. 
The  need  for  wiser  policy  choices  re- 
garding world  resouices  and  the  need  for 


forecasting  the  supply  and  demand  of 
essential  resources  and  foodstuffs  has 
been  recognized  numerous  times. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  better 
known  as  the  Psiley  Commission,  recog- 
nized these  needs  and  recommended  that 
a  mechanism  be  established  for  inter- 
relating supply  policies  and  information 
on  resources. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  in 
June  of  1973  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy.  It  recom- 
mended that  a  Cabinet-level  agency  be 
established  for  materials,  enei-gy.  and 
the  environment.  Realizing  the  difficulty 
of  an  immediate  comprehensive  govern- 
mental reorganization,  the  Commission 
recommended  creation  of  an  interim 
agency  to  coordinate  infonnation  and 
policy  until  permanent  changes  would  be 
instituted.  The  Commission  report  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  a  continuing  organization 
to  anticipate  and  avert  shortages.  The 
legislation  before  us  today  would  ful- 
fill this  goal. 

The  Commerce  Committee  endorses 
S.  3523,  with  amendments,  because  we 
believe  further  study  of  whether  or  not 
an  entity  should  be  monitoring  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  resources  is  not 
needed;  20  years  of  study  is  enough. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  S.  3523  by 
our  distinguished  leader  from  Montana 
<Mr.  Mansfield),  3  days  of  joint  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Commerce  and 
Government  Operations  Committees  to 
consider  related  legislation — S.  2966, 
amendments  Nos.  1069  and  1195  thereto, 
and  S.  3209.  At  those  hearings  all  wit- 
nesses, other  than  those  for  the  adminis- 
tration, criticized  the  processes  which 
now  exist  for  handling  shortages.  The 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  members  of 
both  committees  at  the  hearings  was 
that  a  new  institutional  mandate  or 
agency  is  needed.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  time  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  materials  policy 
and  systematic  planning  process. 

The  bill  as  reported  would  help  Gov- 
ernment decisionmakers  to  better  avert 
or  prepare  for  economic  disruptions  and 
possible  shortages  of  essential  resources. 
S.  3523  establishes  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Commission  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  the  existence  or 
prospect  of  shortages  of  any  natural  re- 
sources, raw  agriculture  commodities, 
materials,  or  manufactured  products  £uid 
to  report  on  institutional  adjustments 
for  examining  and  predicting  shortages. 
The  Commission  would  be  comprised 
of  13  members,  each  serving  for  a  3-year 
term  or  shorter  period  of  time  if  the 
Commission  teiminates.  Five  members 
would  be  chosen  from  private  life,  four 
from  Congress,  and  four  senior  officials 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  on  December  31,  1974, 
and  at  least  every  6  months  for  the  next 
3  years  on  first,  the  existence  or  possi- 
bility of  shortages  or  market  adversities; 
second,  ways  to  increase  materials  in 
short  supply  or  correct  the  adversities: 
third,  existing  Government  policies  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  resources;  fourth, 


the  means  for  coordinating  information 
on  shortages;  and  fifth,  institutional  ad- 
justments for  handling  shortages. 

You  have  before  you  in  addition  to  the 
committee  bill,  a  letter  dated  June  10 
from  the  Senate  leaders  endorsing  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Ervin  and 
Senator  Percy.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  would  be  to 
limit  the  Commission's  life  to  1  year.  The 
Senate  sliould  carefully  consider  the  view 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  that  a  3- 
year  authorization  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  avoid  creating  an  agency  whose  hfe 
span  is  too  short  to  allow  it  to  take 
meaningful  action.  We  need  an  agency 
that  can  act,  not  an  agency  that  can 
only  produce  just  another  study.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  himself  addressed  our 
committee  on  May  9  on  the  need  for 
such  an  instrumentality  stating: 

It  should  be  a  continuing  Instrumentality 
equipped,  first,  to  draw  on  information  from 
all  sources  on  the  status  of  resources,  ma- 
terials and  commodities  and  other  aspects 
of  our  economy  .  .  .  Secondly,  it  must  have 
the  means  to  forecast  the  problems  by  draw- 
ing information  out  of  the  present  massive 
but  fragmented  system.  Thirdly.  It  must 
have  the  capacity  to  convert  Its  projections 
Into  recommended  policy  options  that  might 
embrace  such  measures  as  conservation,  re- 
search, stcKkplllng,  tdlocatlon,  modernization, 
manpower,  export  controls,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  vital,  the  nations 
economy.  Finally,  it  must  be  In  a  position 
to  keep  vital,  the  nation's  economy.  Finally, 
it  must  be  In  a  position  to  report  its  findings 
and  an  analysis  of  proposed  remedies  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress — the  ultimate  ar- 
biters of  policy  and  the  sources  of  action  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  agrees  with  these  com- 
ments. Let  me  emphasize  Senator  Mans- 
field's words  that  it  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing Instrumentality.  One  year  is  In- 
adequate. We  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  bill  as  reported. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  my 
unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4.  strike  out  a 
term  of  three  j'ears  or  for  such  shorter"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "such". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  Include  In 
Its  reports  '  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "report 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  the  President  and  Congress". 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  on  page  5.  and  Uisert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Commission  may,  until  June  30, 
1975,  prepare,  publish  and  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  &s  it  deems  appro- 
priate." 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  15  through  18 
inclusive  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following : 

"Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
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bill.  Nevertheless,  the  charge  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages,  as 
contained  in  section  3  of  the  bill,  remains 
one  that  better  fits  a  temporary  group  cre- 
ated to  study  grave  problems  for  a  short 
time  and  on  a  generally  academic  basis  than 
a  pennanent  agency  created  to  monitor  those 
problems  on  a  continuing  and  detailed  basis. 

We  And  especially  unfortunate  the  direc- 
tion to  the  Commission.  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3,  page  4.  lines  1&-20,  that  it  report 
on  '"the  advisability  of  establishing  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive data  collection  and  storage  system 
to  aid  in  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
supplies  and  shortages  in  tiie  economy  of 
the  United  States  and  In  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

That  question  has  already  been  answered. 
again  and  again,  following  official  studies  by 
competent  and  prestigious  persons.  The  an- 
swer is  always:  Yes.    uch  a  system  is  needed. 

That  answer  was  frst  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Materials  Policy  Commission  (the 
"Paley  Commi.sslon")  back  In  1952 — 22  years 
ago.  Similar  recommendations  were  con- 
tained in  the  1973  final  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy  and 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office's  April  29, 
1974,  report  entitled  "U.S.  Actions  Needed  To 
Cope   With   Commodity  Shortages." 

The  materials  and  resoiu'ces  monitoring 
system  recommended  by  the  Paley  Commis- 
sion is  clearly  needed  today,  even  more  ur- 
gently than  It  was  22  years  ago,  and  Is  com- 
pletely practicable.  The  characteristics  and 
functions  of  the  Paley-recommended  system 
would  Include  the  following 

1.  It  would  be  a  continuing,  permanent 
"r.iechanlsm  for  looking  at  the  problem  as  a 
whole,  for  keeping  track  of  changing  situa- 
tions and  the  Interrelation  of  policies  and 
programs." 

2.  It  would  be  "a  Federal  agency  near  the 
top  of  the  administrative  structure." 

3.  It  would  maintain,  on  a  continuing  basis. 
a  forward  audit  of  the  resources  and  mate- 
rials picture,  more  detailed  than  the  one- 
time audit  the  Paley  Commission  undertook 
and  expressly  "directed  at  least  10  years 
ahead  of  current  activity  and  look  as  far 
ahead  as  25  years." 

4.  It  would  "collect  and  collate  the  facts 
and  analyses  of  various  agencies." 

5.  It  would  "recommend  appropriate  action 
for  the  guidance  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Executive  agencies." 

6.  It  would  "be  concerned  with  such  sub- 
jects as  the  total  pattern  of  activities  in  the 
materials  and  energy  field,  the  relationships 
of  inditvidual  programs  to  each  other." 

7.  The  "scope  and  dimensions  of  foreign 
production  materials  programs  and  their 
relationship  to  domestic  programs"  would  be 
amonjj  the  agency's  continuing  concerns. 

8.  It  would  also  continuously  consider  "the 
probable  effects  of  current  production  pro- 
grams Ion  the  long-term  materials  position 
(and)  the  selection  and  development  of  cur- 
rent programs  in  the  light  of  long-term  re- 
quirements." 

9.  It  would  consider  "programs  for  both 
scientific  and  technological  research  on  mate- 
rials, and  their  interrelations." 

10.  The  "relationship  of  materials  policy 
to  manpower,  and  to  fiscal  and  foreign  pol- 
icies which  may  In  various  measure  bear  on 
materials"  would  be  among  the  permanent 
concerns  of  the  Paley-recommended  agency. 

11.  And  It  would  "issue  periodic  reports 
so  that  Government,  business,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  could  be  kept  Informed  of  lead- 
ing developments  in  all  the  related  mate- 
rials fields.  It  would  hold  a  watching  brief 
for  the  entire  field  of  materials  policy." 

These  prescriptions  of  the  Paley  Commis- 
sion are  cited  with  approval  In  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  report — but  they  are  far 
from  filled  by  the  language  of  the  reported 
bill. 

Even  if  it  is  the  Committee's  thought  that 


secto;;  3  of  tlie  bill — by  the  most  generous, 
inferential  reading — will  authorize  the  new 
Commission  to  be  and  do  everything  de- 
scribed In  the  foregoing  list,  the  Committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  Commission  the 
tools  it  would  plainly  need  to  be  and  do  so 
much. 

Those  tools  would  include,  at  a  minimum, 
the  power  to  compel  production  of  docu- 
ments and  testimony  from  not-always-co- 
operative but  indispensable  repositories  of 
vital  Information;  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  issue  orders,  subject  to 
administrative  and  Judicial  review  and  pro- 
cedural safeguards;  power  to  establish  and 
operate  (as  opposed  to  a  direction  to  report 
on  the  advisability  of)  a  sophisticated  elec- 
tronic system  for  the  storage,  retrieval  and 
analysis  of  data;  power  to  generate  some 
original  data;  and  power  to  verify  Independ- 
ently data  provided  by  others. 

None  of  these  powers  are  given  to  the 
Commission  in  the  reported  bill.  In  Amend- 
ment No.  1406,  all  of  these  powers  would 
be  given  to  the  Administrator  of  a  National 
Resources  and  Materials  Information  Sys- 
tem, which  would  be  established  and  initi- 
ated by  the  Commission  but  would  outlive  it. 
as  a  permanent  instrumentality. 

Also,  of  course,  any  such  instrumentality 
would  need  adequate  funding,  and  the  re- 
ported bill's  authorization  of  $1  million  a 
year  for  three  years  seems  clearly  inadequate. 
Amendment  No.  1406  would  authorize  (15 
million  a  year  for  each  of  three  years,  al- 
located I'lO  each  year  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission  and  9/10  to  setting 
up  and  operating  the  electronic  data  system. 

Another  shortcoming  of  S.  3523  Is  Its  fail- 
ure to  set  out  any  guidelines  whatever  on 
the  handling  of  classified  and  proprietary 
data.  Amendment  No.  1406  addresses  this 
sensitive  and  important  area  In  detail  (in 
section  208),  attempting  to  strike  a  reason- 
able balance  between  the  corporate  interests 
in  maintaining  as  much  data  as  possible  in 
confidence  and  the  public  Interest  in  making 
as  much  data  as  possible  widely  available, 
to  policy  makers  and  to  the  public  Itself. 

Amendment  No.  1406  Is  patterned  on  a  bill 
(S.  2782,  the  "Energy  Information  Act")  in 
Its  fifth-draft  version  In  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's still-continuing  mark-up  process. 
Hence,  this  amendment  represents  a  balanced 
consideration  of  the  suggestion  of  a  wide 
variety  of  Interests  on  the  many  sensitive 
issues. 

Becaus-e  of  Its  length  and  Important  sub- 
stance, we  would  not  ourselves  advocate  the 
adoption  of  Amendment  No.  1406  as  a  Floor 
amendment;  but.  because  of  the  weaknesses 
of  S.  3523  we  have  described — which  seem 
both  unfortvinate  and  unnecessary  in  thl5 
summer  of  crisis  and  concern — we  also  are 
opposed  to  passage  of  S.  3523  as  reported. 

Accordingly,  we  Intend  to  seek  unanimous 
consent,  and,  falling  tliat,  formally  to  move 
that  S.  3523  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
merce, Government  Operations  and  Interior 
Committees,  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
bill  back,  with  the  recommendations  on  our 
proposed  amendment,  on  or  before  July  19. 
the  committees  to  be  discharged  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  on  that  date  In  any  event. 

By  this  route,  the  Senate  will  have  at 
least  explored  whether  it  cannot  and  should 
not,  as  we  think  It  can  and  should,  act  this 
summer  on  the  now-famlllar  answer  ("Yes") 
to  an  old  familiar  question  ("Do  we  need  a 
comprehensive  resources  and  materials  In- 
formation system?")  rather  than  merely  ask- 
ing yet  another  Commission  to  study  the 
question  yet  another  time. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  support 
our  effort  to  recommit  S.  3523,  with  Instruc- 
tions, 

Sincerely. 

Floyd  K.  Haskeli., 
Gatlord  Nelson. 

U.S.  Senators. 
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let's  give  the  supplies  and  shortages  com- 
mission THE  TOOLS  IT  NEEDS  TO  DO  ITS 
URGENT  WORK 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President,  I  make 
the  following  joint  statement  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell). 

On  last  Friday,  June  7,  I  sent  to  the 
desk,  to  be  printed,  an  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  propose,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Haskell  and  myself,  to  S.  3523,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  temporary  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages.  The 
amendment  is  numbered  1406. 

Unless  some  such  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  shall,  regretfully,  be  unable  to 
support  the  bill,  despite  the  enormous 
importance  of  its  subject  and  the  excel- 
lent intentions  of  its  sponsors. 

S.  3523  was  Introduced  on  May  22  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  tMr.  Mans- 
field), the  majority  leader,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  entire  bipartisan  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  was 
drafted  during  and  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tended consultations  between  the  con- 
gressional leadership  and  the  top  officials 
of  the  administration  concerned  with 
shortages  of  natm'al  resources  and  mate- 
rials, present  and  threatened. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  requested  and 
obtained  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  with  instructions  to 
report  it  back  to  the  Senate  on  or  before 
June  5,  or  to  be  discharged  on  that  date, 
with  the  bill  then  being  placed  on  the 
calendar  with  or  without  a  committee  re- 
port; Record,  May  22,  pages  15967-70. 

The  bill  was  reported  Wednesday,  June 
5,  with  amendments,  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce— S.  Rept.  No.  93-904 — 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar.  The 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
did  not  join  in  that  report  or  file  one  of 
Its  own.  The  bill,  nevertheless,  is  on  the 
calendar  and  may  be  considered  at  any 
time. 

URGENT     SUBJECT 

Tlie  sense  of  urgency  with  wliich,  and 
the  high  levels  at  which  S.  3523  has  been 
prepared  and  considered  to  date  are  al- 
together appropriate  to  its  subject. 

The  subject  is  less  than  the  essential 
materials  for  human  sui-vival,  let  alone 
progress:  food,  minerals,  fuels,  water — 
every  resource  and  commodity.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  of  any  of  them  for  an  exploding 
world  population.  There  are  strong  signs 
we  shall  not  have  enough  of  many  of 
them.  As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  pointed  out  when  he  introduced 
this  bill,  the  distinct  possibility  that  we 
will  run  out  of  essential  resources  has 
been  noted  by  experts  for  at  least  25 
years.  In  fact,  the  predictions  of  many 
experts  to  that  effect  date  back  many 
decades. 

No  intelligent  person  could  quarrel 
with  the  proposition  that  it  is  time,  and 
past  time,  for  the  Congress  to  take  ur- 
gent action  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
resources  and  materials  shortages. 

There  can  also  be  no  serious  quarrel 
with  the  assumption  of  S.  3523  that  the 
question  of  just  what  to  do  is  sufficiently 


complex  and  controversial  to  warrant 
referral,  with  instruction  to  move 
quickly,  to  the  type  of  high-level  com- 
mission that  S.  3523  would  set  up. 

But  there  can  be,  there  should  be,  and 
there  will  be  earnest  argument  over  one 
of  the  questions  this  bill  would  ask  the 
new  high-level  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  to  address. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported,  the  com- 
mission would  be  asked  to  consider  and 
leport  on : 

The  advisability  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive data  collection  and  storage  system 
to  aid  In  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
supplies  and  shortages  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  In  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  be  referring  that  question  at 
this  hour  to  a  new  study  commission  is 
sstonisliing.  It  is  almost  dismaying. 

Just  because  a  question  is  troublesome 
and  still  politically  controversial;  just 
because  the  answer  to  such  a  question  is 
inconvenient  or  threatening  to  many 
persons,  is  no  reason  and  no  excuse  to  act 
as  though  the  answer  were  not  yet  in, 
when  it  is  in. 

an  ANSWERED  QUESTION 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  it  advisable  to  establish  an 
independent  agency  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  data  collection  and  stor- 
age system  to  aid  in  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  supplies  and  shortages  in 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world?"  is 
in.  It  has  been  provided  to  the  Congress 
and  the  country  after  thorough  study, 
not  once  but  several  times,  by  learned, 
competent  and  prestigious  pereons. 

The  answer  is  "yes." 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  the  Congress 
not  to  repeat  the  question  but  to  act  upon 
the  answer,  to  set  up  the  system.  I  will 
have  to  vote  against  any  bill  which,  in 
June  1974,  asks  a  new  study  commission 
to  address  that  question. 

To  support  such  a  bill,  unamended, 
would  be  to  condone  a  substitute  for  ac- 
tion, a  postponement  of  action,  when  ac- 
tion itself  is  what  is  desperately  needed, 
and  when  the  needed  action  is  well 
known  and  entirely  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
himself  recounted,  upon  introducing 
S.  3523,  some  high  points  in  the  long 
history  of  consideration  of  that  question. 
In  the  first  column  of  page  S8809  of  the 
May  22  Record,  Senator  Mansfield  put 
it,  most  trenchantly,  as  follows: 

How  are  we  equipped — or  ill -equipped — to 
address  the  next  crisis  in  resources  or  ma- 
terials or  commodities  that  may  engulf  the 
Nation?  What  we  have  explored  in  our  Joint 
congressional-executive  efforts  is  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  an  instrumentality  which 
would,  first,  perceive  what  the  fundamental 
needs  of  the  Nation  wUl  be  now  and  in  the 
years  ahead  and  then  sort  out  the  informa- 
tion that  relates  thereto  and.  finally,  provide 
alternative  policy  recommendations  that 
might  help  us — in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
executive  branch — to  take  the  action  deemed 
essential  to  avert  catastrophes  and  to  mini- 
mize hardships  In  the  future. 

That  is  a  generally  good  statement  of 
the  issue.  But  It  should  not  be  put  In 
terms  of  "exploring  the  possibility."  It 


not  only  is  possible,  but  practicable  and 
feasible  now. 

In  the  age  of  the  computer,  of  trans- 
portation and  exploration  by  air  and  by 
Earth  satellite,  of  light-fast  instant  com- 
munication, of  enormous  quantities  of 
available  and  existing  data,  of  large  and 
growing  numbeis  of  scientists  and  other 
professionals  it  is  completely  possible.  It 
also  happens  to  be  essential  that  the 
Congre.ss,  tliis  year,  not  next  year,  create, 
as  Senator  Mansfield  put  it: 

An  instrumentality  which  would,  fir.st. 
perceive  what  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
Nation  will  be  now  and  in  the  years  ahead 
and  then  sort  ovit  the  mformatlon  that  re- 
lates thereto  and,  finally,  provide  alternative 
policy  recommendations  that  might  help 
us — in  the  Congress  and  In  the  executive 
branch  ...  to  take  the  action  deemed  essen- 
tial to  avert  catastrophes  and  to  minimize 
hardships  In  the  future. 

In  the  same  column  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Senator  Mansfield  posed 
that  vital  question.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  had  been  answered  by  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission — the  Paley 
Commission,  -eis  it  was  called — 22  years 
ago.  in  1952.  And  he  read  that  Commis- 
sion's answer  into  the  Record.  In  Sen- 
ate report  No.  93-904,  the  Commerce 
Committee  used  the  same  quotation  at 
even  greater  length,  as  follows: 

For  all  its  wide  diversities  the  materials 
problem  Is  indivisible.  There  must  be,  some- 
where, a  mechanism  for  looking  at  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole,  for  keeping  track  of  chang- 
ing situations  and  the  interrelation  of  poli- 
cies and  programs.  This  task  must  be  per- 
formed by  a  Federal  agency  near  the  top 
of   the   administrative   structure  .  .  . 

Please  note  the  reiteration  of  the  woid 
"must,"  Mr.  President: 

Such  an  agency  should  review  all  ai'eas  of 
the  materials  field  and  determine  bow  they 
can  best  be  related  to  each  other.  It  should 
maintain,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  kind 
of  forward  audit  which  hsis  been  this  Com- 
mission's one-time  function,  but  more  de- 
tailed than  has  been  possible  here;  collect 
and  collate  the  facts  and  analyses  of  var- 
ious agencies;  and  recommend  appropriate 
action  for  the  guidance  of  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Elxecutlve  agencies. 

No  single  organization  is  today  discharg- 
ing these  overall  functions.  In  this  Commis- 
sion's opinion,  this  lack  must  be  made  good, 
.  .  .  The  forward  audit  of  the  propo.sed 
organization  should  be  directed  at  least  10 
years  ahead  of  current  activity  and  look  as 
far  ahead  as  25  years  .  .  . 

The  organization  proposed  would  be  con- 
cerned with  such  subjects  as  the  total  pat- 
tern of  activities  in  the  materials  and  en- 
ergy field,  the  relationships  of  individual 
programs  to  each  other;  the  scope  and  di- 
mensions of  foreign  prodvictlon  materials 
programs  and  their  relationship  to  domestic 
programs;  the  probable  effects  of  current 
production  programs  on  the  long-term  mate- 
rials position;  the  selection  and  development 
of  current  programs  in  the  light  of  long- 
term  requirements;  programs  for  both  sci- 
entific find  technological  research  on  mate- 
rials, and  their  interrelationships;  and  the  re- 
lationship of  materials  policy  to  manpower, 
and  to  fiscal  and  foreign  policies  which  may 
in  various  measiire  bear  on  materials  .  .  . 

Such  an  organization  should  issue  periodic 
reports  so  that  Government,  business,  and 
the  general  public  could  be  kept  informed 
of  leading  developments  in  all  the  related 
materials  fields.  It  would  hold  a  watching 
brief  for  the  entire  field  of  materials  policy. 

Tliere,  clearly  and  sharply  delineated. 
is  the  answer.  The  lU'gency  is  far  gi-eater 
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now  than  22  years  ago.  We 
lurther  delay. 

Tlie  same  answer,  in 
given  in  tlie  1973  report  o 
Commission  on  Materials 
The  1974  report  on  "U.S. 
to  Cope  with  Commodity 
-ued  by  the  General 

In  an  exhibit  to  this 
including  several  exten 
the  GAO  report:   but   h 
conclusion : 

We  believe  ihat  tVie  U.S 
not  now  hnve  an  adequaie 
analysis,  aiid  policy  formula 
basic  commodity  issues.  In 
istlng  executive  branch 
vide  a  coordinated  process 
for  dealing  eSectively  with 
raodity  problems.  .  .  .  They 
or  coordinate  the  information 
quate  forecasting  of  fiiture 
mand  situations. 
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Now  I  completely  imders  Land 
bills  sponsors  and  proponents 
the  bill  in  quite  tliis  way.  It 
of  the  distinguished  majority 
of  the  Commerce  Commit  ee 
Senator  Mansfield's   remirks 
committee's  report,  that 
fact  represent  action  on 
dations  of  the  Paley  Commission 
later  groups,  and  is  not  mer  ily 
to  repeat  the  earlier  studies 
that  perception  is  partly 
important  ways  incorrect. 

The  new  Commission  vv|luch 
would  create  is  seen  by  the 
and  the  committee  as,  first 
an  actual  resources  and  materials 
toring  agency  at  the  top  leviils 
ment,  charged  with  lookinj 
clobal  picture,  and  that  it 
in  fact  an  afiBrmative  actio^ 
tlie  Paley  Commission's  r 
of  1952,  which  both 
and  the  committee  have  qudted 
complete  approval  and  agntement 

If  I   shared  their  perception 
Conmiission's  functions 
set  forth  In  the  bill  as  rep4rted 
report  language,  I  would 
support  of  this  measure 
that  the  charge  to  the  Codimi&sion 
me  fiinctions  and  povvei-s  of 
ion.  and  above  all  the 
nomraission,  as  stated  in 
bill,  simply  do  not  fill  the 
iiiission's  prescription. 
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First,  the  Paley  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  instriunentality  it  en- 
visaged be  "a  Federal  agency  near  the 
top  of  the  administrative  structui-e.'' 
charged  with — 

Looking  at  the  problem  as  a  whole,  (with) 
keeping  track  of  changing  sittiations  and  the 
interrelation  of  policies  and  programs.  .  .  . 
It  should  maintain,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
the  kind  of  forward  audit  which  has  been 
vliLs  Conunission's  one-time  function. 

It  is  aiyuable  whether  a  Commission, 
even  with  representatives  of  the  Cabinet 
departments,  the  public,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  among  its  13  members,  is 
likely  to  be  widely  regarded  as  or  become 
"a  Federal  agency  near  the  top  of  the 
administrative  structure."  Even  if  such 
a  Commission  were  established  as  a  per- 
manent, continuing  body — which  thii 
Commission  will  not  be — the  fact  that 
all  its  members  were  part-time,  all  with 
many  other  and  diffuse  responsibilities, 
would  militate  against  its  ever  acquiring 
the  kind  of  real  power  and  recognition, 
expertise  and  authority  that  the  Paley 
Commission  obviously  believed  would  be 
needed  by  the  agency  it  recommended. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  just  men- 
tioned, the  Paley  Commission  thought 
that  the  permanent  agency  it  wanted  to 
see  "near  the  top  of  the  administrative 
structure "  should  be  able  to  conduct  its 
continuing  audit  of  resources  and  mate- 
rials on  a  basis — 

More  detailed  than  lias  been  possible  here: 
coUect  and  coUate  the  facts  and  analyses  of 
various  agencies;  and  recommend  appro- 
priate actions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
agencies  .  .  . 

The  organizaiion  proposed  would  be  con- 
cerned with  such  subjects  as  the  total  pat- 
tern of  activities  in  the  materials  and  en- 
erey  field,  the  relationships  of  individual 
programs  to  each  other;  the  scope  and  di- 
nieiision.s  of  foreign  production  materials 
programs  and  their  relationship  to  domestic 
programs;  the  probable  effects  of  current 
production  programs  on  the  long-term  mate- 
rials position;  the  selection  and  development 
of  current  programs  in  the  light  of  long-term 
requirements;  programs  for  both  scientific 
and  technological  research  ou  materials,  and 
their  interrelations;  and  the  relationship  of 
materials  policies  to  manpower,  and  to  fiscal 
and  foreign  policies  which  may  in  various 
measures  bear  on  materials. 

In  response  to  that  22-year-old  pi-e- 
.scription,  the  charge  to  the  new,  tem- 
IX)rary  commission  which  S.  3523  would 
create,  in  the  form  the  bill  was  reported 
would  be  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
fronunibbion  to  make  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  witli  respect  to^ 

1 1 1  the  existence  or  possibility  of  any  long- 
i<r  short-term  shortages  or  market  adversi- 
ties affecting  the  supply  of  any  natural  re- 
sources, raw  agriculture  commodities,  mate- 
riala,  manufactured  products  (Including  any 
possible  impairment  of  productive  capacity 
which  may  result  from  shortages  in  mate- 
rials, resources,  commodities,  manufactured 
products,  plant  or  equipment,  or  capital  In- 
vestment) and  the  reason  for  such  .short- 
ages or  adversities; 

i2(  the  need  for,  and  the  aviessment  ol, 
alternative  SKtions  uecebsar>'  to  increase  the 
aviii:<tbilitv  ol  the  items  reterrtd  lo  in  pttra- 
grapli  ( 1  I  of  this  subsection,  or  to  correct 
the  adver.^i'.y  aJTectiiig  the  avallablliiv  of  any 
such  items; 

<3)  existing  policies  aiifi  practices  of  eov- 
triiirvent  which  may  tend  Ui  affect  ihc  sup- 


ply   of    natural    resources    and    other    com- 
modities; 

(4)  the  means  by  which  to  coordinate  In- 
formation with  respect  to  pai<iL,.aplis  (i), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  Include  in  its 
reports  specific  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Uistitutional  adjustments,  hiclud- 
Ing  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent agency  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive data  collection  and  storage  system  to 
aid  In  examination  and  analysis  of  the  sup- 
plies and  shortages  In  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  ol 
the  world. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  prepare  and  pub- 
lish such  periodic  reports  and  recommeuda- 
tions  as  it  deems  appropriate  but  shaU  trans- 
mit a  report  with  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1974,  and  at  least  once  every 
C  months  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  that  cliarge  dilutes  and 
weakens  the  emphasis  on  relationships, 
and  especially  global  interrelationships, 
which  come  thiough  so  strongly  in  the 
Paley  report's  language.  Even  more  im- 
f ortunate,  the  fourth  clause  of  subsection 
<a),  like  the  language  in  subsection  3<bi 
on  which  I  commented  earlier,  is  a  rep- 
etition of  an  already  well-answered 
question. 

And  how  can  this  commission  meet 
the  admitted  need  for  a  resources  and 
materials  monitoring  agency  on  a  basis 
"more  detailed  than — was — possible"  for 
the  Paley  Commission,  given  a  lifespan 
of  6  months  to  3  years,  an  annual  budget 
of  $1  million,  and  a  charge  to  consider 
at  both  the  theoretical  and  factual  levels 
what  amounts  to  the  whole  structure  of 
Government  and  Industry?  If  the  com- 
mission undertakes  the  necessaiT  and 
Paley -prescribed,  detailed  examination 
of  trees.  It  almost  certainly  will  do  an 
inadequate  job  on  the  forest,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  fact,  given  the  framework,  the 
budget  and  the  calendar  proposed  in 
S.  3523.  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  produce  some 
synthesis  or  consensus  compounded 
from  its  members'  preexisting  prefer- 
ences and  prejudices  concerning  pre- 
existing studies  and  reports.  It  cannot. 
I  think,  hope  or  be  expected  to  be  any- 
thing close  to  the  agency  the  Paley  Com- 
mi.ssion  said  we  need,  and  which  we  have 
in  fact  needed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

LIMITED    VISION 

As  a  further  assurance  that  the  new 
commission  will  be  unable  to  do,  or  even 
get  well  started  on  doing  the  job  and 
being  the  agency  the  Paley  Commission 
envisaged,  S.  3523  contains  no  provisions 
authorizing  the  Supplies  and  Shortages 
Commission  to  Issue  subpenas,  adminis- 
ter oaths,  verify  reports  received,  or 
otherwise  ferret  out  necessary  facts-- 
facts  that  we  can  be  sure  will  not  always 
be  volunteered,  if  experience  is  any  guide 
at  all. 

Another  deficiency  of  the  bill  Is  that  it 
contains  no  guidelines  for  the  protection 
of  properly  confidential  Information,  nor 
for  the  public  disclosure  of  Information 
which  may  be  claimed  to  be — but  should 
not  properly  be  regarded  as — confiden- 
tial or  proprietary.  The  permanent 
agency  contemplated  by  the  Paley  Com- 
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mission  should  be  an  agency  very  much 
open  to  public  view,  both  In  Its  opera- 
tions and  in  its  work  products — the  facts 
its  collects  and  the  tabulations  and 
analyses  it  generates. 

The  broad  vision  of  the  Paley  Coip- 
mission,  in  short,  has  been  substantially 
naiTowed. 

LIMITED    AIM    IS    UNNECESSARY 

There  is  no  real  reason  or  need  for 
these  shortcomings.  It  is  not  as  if  no 
hard  and  precise  thinking  had  yet  been 
done  on  the  resolution  of  the  many 
familial' — and  admittedly  difficult — ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  before  the 
Paley-envisaged  agency  can  be  born.  The 
tliought  has  been  given;  detailed  pro- 
posals do  exist;  and  on  some  of  them 
there  is  a  growing  consensus. 

There  are  probably  two  dozen  or  more 
bills  pending  in  the  Senate  and  House 
which  would  set  up  a  permanent  agency 
of  one  kind  or  another  to  do  all  or  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  job  the  Paley  Com- 
mission told  us,  back  in  1952.  this  country 
needs  to  do. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  responsive  and 
responsible  course  for  the  Congress  at 
this  juncture  would  be  to  perfect  and 
pass  one  of  those  bills,  or  a  synthesis  of 
the  best  ideas  in  all  of  them,  and  enact 
it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bill  with  the 
background  and  sponsorship  of  S.  3523 
cannot  and  should  not  be  lightly  brushed 
aside,  so  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  alter- 
native, middle  course. 

That  course  would  be  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional resources  and  materials  informa- 
tion system,  which  w'ould  be  charged  with 
being  the  agency  and  doing  the  job  the 
Paley  report  so  eloquently  described,  but 
making  that  new  system,  for  the  time 
being,  the  charge  of  the  new  temporary 
national  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  envisaged  by  S.  3523. 

By  this  means,  the  new  commission, 
instead  of  merely  theorizing,  would  be 
given  a  real,  Paley-type  instrumentality 
to  develop  and  test  and  perfect,  an  in- 
strumentality with  the  powers  and  the 
responsibilities  to  do  all— not  just  part — 
of  the  job  that  thoughtful  readei-s  of  the 
Paley  report  have  known  since  1952  we 
would  eventually  have  to  do. 

By  this  means,  to  the  extent  that  the 
new  commission  is  a  study  commission, 
we  will  transform  its  studies  from  what, 
in  university  vocabulary,  would  be  called 
a  classroom  course  into  a  laboratory 
course.  The  test  tube  will  supplement  the 
textbook. 

OBJECTIVE    OF    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
take  the  Congress  on  that  middle- 
ground,  alternative  course. 

The  amendment  would  tansform  S. 
3523  into  a  four-title  bUl.  Title  I  would 
be,  essentially,  the  text  of  the  bill  as  i-e- 
ported,  amended  only  to  remove  that 
anachronistic  charge  to  the  commission 
to  answer  the  already-answered  ques- 
tion whether  we  need  a  system,  and 
charging  It,  Instead,  to  establish  and 
Initiate  the  operations  of  a  permanent 
national  resources  and  materials  Infor- 
mation system. 

Titles  n.  m,  and  IV  are  based  on  the 
latest  verelon— the  May  15.  1974.  Inte- 


rior Committee  print — of  S.  2782.  the 
"Energy  Information  Act."  rewritten  to 
make  it  a  "National  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Information  Act." 

As  many  Senators  are  aware,  the  In- 
terior Committee  is  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  markup  on  S.  2782,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  information  sys- 
tem. Joint  hearings  have  been  held  for 
3  days  by  the  Government  Operations 
and  Commerce  Committees  on  S.  3209, 
which  would  set  up  a  national  resomces 
information  system;  on  S.  2966,  the 
"Shortages  Prevention  Act  of  1974";  on 
amendment  No.  1069,  the  "Domestic 
Supply  Information  Act;"  and  on 
amendment  No.  1195,  a  revised  vei*sion 
of  the  "Shortages  Prevention  Act  of 
1974." 

As  sponsor  of  both  S.  2782  and  S.  3209, 
I  have  followed  closely  the  progress  of 
both  these  bills,  and  the  related  meas- 
ures, in  the  respective  committees.  As 
the  first  introduced,  and  the  first  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  the  administration 
and  by  industry.  S.  2782  is  farthest  along 
in  the  legislative  process  and  therefore 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  one  best  suited 
to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  amendment 
introduced  today. 

A  detailed  section-by-section  analysis 
of  S.  3523.  as  it  would  be  revised  by  this 
amendment,  is  in  preparation  and  will 
be  inserted  in  the  Record,  without  objec- 
tion, when  it  is  complete;  but  a  brief 
summai-y  is  in  order  at  this  point. 

SUMMARY     or    BILL,    AS    REVISED    BY 
AMENDMENT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  bill,  the 
amendment  would  insert  prefatory  sec- 
tions containing  findings,  purposes,  and 
definitions.  Key  definitions  would  include 
"resources,"  "raw  materials, "  "semi- 
finished materials,"  and  "finished  mate- 
rials." These  terms  would  be  used  for 
somewhat  more  prescise  stautory  man- 
agement of  the  sweeping  subject  matter 
mentioned  in  paragraph  <  1  >  of  subsec- 
tion 2(a)  of  S.  3523  as  reported. 

Title  I.  as  mentioned,  would  establish 
the  Temporary  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages,  with  a  mandate 
to  initiate  a  new  national  resom'ces  and 
materials  information  system,  see  how  it 
works,  and  report  to  Congress  its  sugges- 
tions for  improving  it. 

Title  II  would  contain  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  national  resources  and  mate- 
rials information  system — "the  sys- 
tem"— as  a  permanent.  Independent  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  would  describe  its  fimctions 
and  powers  in  detail.  Those  functions  and 
powers  would  embrace  all  of  the  concepts 
and  concerns  of  the  Paley  Commission 
and  would  probably  encompass,  as  well, 
the  very  cogent  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
in  his  "additional  views"  appended  to  the 
Commerce  Committee's  report  on  S.  3523 
(S.  Rept.  93-904,  p.  13  >.  Title  II  Is  adap- 
ted from  titles  I  and  n  of  the  May  15 
committee  print  of  S.  2782.  It  confers 
subpena  power  on  the  system's  adminis- 
trator and  also  provides  detailed  guide 
lines  for  the  designation  of  information 
by  categories  of  use  and  access. 

Title  in  of  the  bill,  as  revised  by  this 
amendment,  would  authorize  and  direct 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  make 
regular,  recurring  surveys  of  all  the  nat- 
ural resources  in  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States.  This  section  follows  very 
closely  title  III  of  S.  2782  in  its  May  15 
committee  print  version. 

Title  IV  contains  provisions  for  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  oversight  of  the 
system. 

Title  IV  also  authorizes  appropriations 
for  3  years  at  the  rate  of  $15  million  a 
year,  lather  than  $1  million  a  year,  to  be 
allocated  one-tenth  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  nine-tenth  to  the  sys- 
tem. These  amounts  should  be  realistic 
to  at  least  begin  the  job  the  Paley  Com- 
mission recommended. 

SUMMARY 

The  world  is  rimning  out  of  the  le- 
sources,  materials,  and  manufactured 
products  its  people  need  for  survival. 
Protein,  enei-gy,  and  metals  are  examples 
with  which  millions  have  become  pain- 
fully familiar  in  recent  months. 

Theie  have  been  warnings,  beginning 
decades  ago.  The  Paley  Commission — 
the  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion— sounded  the  alarm  in  1952.  That 
Commission  made  a  strong  and  eloquent 
plea  for  a  "mechanism  for  looking  at  the 
problem  as  a  whole — a  continuing  Fed- 
eral agency  near  the  top  of  the  admin- 
istrative structm-e." 

A  281 -page  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
comiting  Office  issued  only  last  April  29. 
1974.  imder  the  title  'U.S.  Actions 
Needed  To  Cope  With  Commodity  Short- 
ages," repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
better  information.  (See  exhibit  1.^ 

The  bill  before  the  Senate — S.  3523— 
has  been  represented  as  a  response,  in 
1974,  to  the  Paley  report's  call  made  in 
1952.  But  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  an 
adequate  response  at  this  late  date. 

Its  principal  shortcomings  are; 

First,  it  directs  the  new  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
which  it  would  create,  to  recommend  on 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive data  collection  and  storage  sys- 
tem to  aid  in  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  supplies  and  shortages  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  a  direction  to  answer  an  al- 
ready answered  question.  The  direction 
should  be  changed  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion set  up  and  initiate  operation  of  the 
system.  Amendment  No.  1406  would  make 
that  change. 

Second.  S.  3523  contains  no  provisions 
empowering  the  new  Commission  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  Information  from 
the  private  sector,  notably  from  the 
multinational  corporations,  where  most 
of  the  most  essential  information  Is 
lodged. 

Third,  the  bill  reiwrted  to  the  Senate 
contains  no  provisions  instructing  the 
commission  on  what  kinds  of  data  may 
and  may  not  be  shared  with  the  public 
at  large,  and  under  what  procediual 
safeguards. 

Amendment  No.  1406  would  ciue  all  of 
these  deficiencies. 

Amendment  No.  1406  is  based  upon  two 
detailed  bills  which  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  refinement  In  the  cruci- 
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bles  of  comimttee  hearing: 
and  which  enjoy  wide 
Senate   and   among 
diverse  American 
these  bills  is  the  Energj'  Inlor 
S  2782.  and  the  other  is  th  i 
sources  Information  Act 

Tnere  are  now  28 
in  addition  to  Senator 
the  original  sponsors.  They 
Bible,  Cannon,  Clark,  Cr 

TON.  GURNEY.  HaSKELL 

AWAY.    Hughes,    HuMPHRtY 
Macntson.  McGee,  McGo^e 

BXina,  MONDALE,  MONTOYA, 

NtTNN,  Pell.  Proxmire,  R 
coFF.  Stevenson,  Tunney 
There    are    now    eight 
S.  3209.  in  addition  to 
and  me.  the  original 
Senators  Bible.  Cook, 
phrey,  McIntyre,  Moss,  Pi; 

LIAMS. 

Eliminating  double 
tors  on  l)oth  bills.  S.  2782 
gether   enjoy   tiie   cospon^r 
Senatoi-s — almost  a  Ihiid 

Under  these  cin 
to  me  that  the  Senate  is 
to   consider,    now.    not 
initial  shape  of  and  cliargi 
nent  resources  monitoring 

Instead  of  waiting  6 
haps  up  to  3  years  for  a 
tell  us  v^hat  .sort  of  sy 
suggest  that  we  should  giv 
sion  a  system  to  work  w 
and  to  improve.  We  are 
a  laboratory  experiment, 
oreiical  study. 

So  much  thouuht  of  ind 
tors  and  Representatives, 
of  committees  has  gone 
now  pending,  to  set  up 
working  instrumentality  ol 
Paley    report    recommended 
ought  now  to  be  able  to 
ly  more  definite  and 
than  is  represented  by  S. 
ported. 

To  pass  S.  3523  now  w 
me  to  be  an  avoidance  of 
action,  a  postponement  of 
action,  rather  than  badly 
sion  and  action,  for  that 
ciently  comprehen-sive  to 
head  on. 
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Accordingly  I  should  lik ; 
question  of  the  distingulsl  led 
leader  and  the  other  leaders 
ate  who  have  cospwnsored 

Would  they  join  me  in 
consent  request  to  have 
mitted  to  the  Governmeni 
Commerce,  and  Interior 
further  consideration,  with 
to  report  on  a  date  certainp 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  be 
the  work  and  study  these  tlkree 
tees  have  already  given  t< 
propoi*,  in  considerable  dftail 
possible  permanent  resouri 
rials   and   energy   informatjion 
that  they  could  now  reach 
and  make  recommendations 
of  a  permanent  system  w 
commission  could  set  up  am  I 
Before  the  commission  goes 
ness,    It    rou^d     make    su 
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needed  imprcvements  in  the  system  and 
for  its  final  placement  in  the  Federal 
Government  structure. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  by  taking  this 
couise.  the  Senate  will  be  doing  work 
that  is  rightfully  its  own  work  to  do, 
rather  than  postponing  decisions  and 
delegating  that  work.  I  hope  we  can  face 
up  to  our  responsibilities  and  take  the 
indicated,  firm,  forcefid  action. 

A  world  that  is  running  out  of  re- 
sources as  fast  as  our  world  is,  deserves 
from  us  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  exhibit  1,  excerpts  from  report  No.  B- 
114824.  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress, 
entitled  "U.S.  Actions  Needed  To  Cope 
With  Commodity  Shortages."  The  report 
is  dated  April  29.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  exhibit  1 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 
[Excerpts   from   chapter  7  of  "U.S.   Actions 
Needed  to  Cope  with  Commodities  Short- 
ages"! 

(Report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Apr.  29.  1974) 

Chapter  7 — Overall  Conclusions.  Agency 
Comments  and  Ocb  Evaluation,  and  Mat- 
ters FOR  Consideration  by  the  Congress 

OVERALL  conclusion 

Shortages  of  basic  commodities  have  had 
major  domestic  and  international  impact 
during  1973  and  early  1974.  The  energy  crisis 
has  showni  how  significant  and  pervasive  the 
Impacts  of  economic  or  politically  induced 
shortages  can  be.  Shortages  or  tight  supplies 
of  food,  mineral,  and  material  commodities 
have  caused  sharp  price  rises  and  dislocations 
In  domestic  and  international  industrial 
production,  consumer  expenditures,  trade 
flows,  and  economic  policies.  Increasing  con- 
cern and  debate  have  focused  on  national 
and  international  policy  efforts  to  resolve 
scareitv   issues. 


We  believe  that  ihe  U.S.  Government  does 
not  now  have  an  adequate  planning,  policy 
analysis,  and  policy  formulation  system  for 
basic  commodity  issues.  In  otir  opinion,  ex- 
isting executive  branch  programs  do  not  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  process  and  mechanism 
for  dealing  effectively  with  short-range  com- 
modity problems.  (See  eh.  2.)  The  programs 
encountered  many  difflcullles  using  short- 
supply  export  controls  (chs.  3  and  4).  They 
do  not  provide  or  coordinate  the  Information 
needed  for  adequate  forecasting  of  future 
supply  and  demand  situations.  (See  ch.  5.) 
A  variety  of  actions  are  being  taken  or  con- 
sidered to  deal  with  long-range  Implications 
of  resource  and  commodity  problems,  but 
this  area  too  is  characterized  by  fragmented 
long-range  planning  responslbUity  and  a  lack 
of  established,  interrelated,  and  publicized 
long-range  national  policies  (see  ch.  6). 

Our  studies  of  six  commodities  which  have 
recently  been  in  tight  supply  In  the  United 
States — soybean.^,  wheat,  cotton,  fertilizer, 
cattlehldes,  and  ferrous  scrap  (app.  I)  — 
show  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  for  In- 
dividual commodities. 

InterrelatloiiBhlps  and  dependencies  among 
commoditleii  which  increase  the  severity  and 
complexity  of  shortage  situations. 

Limited  information  on  key  supply  and 
demand  elements. 

Continued  debate  among  producers,  users, 
and  Government  officials  as  to  proper  na- 
tional policy  actions  for  these  commodities. 

Contlntied  uncertainty  abotit  tbo  future 
economic  .situation  for  *lie.>e  commodities. 


EJrective  policy  analysis  and  program  man- 
agement should  systematically  assess  exist- 
ing situations,  identify  basic  problems  and 
Interrelationships,  recognize  uncertainties 
and  ranges  of  possible  events,  seek  new  al- 
ternatives and  Improve  existing  ones,  and 
strive  to  produce  explicit,  objective,  and  veri- 
fiable analyses.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
existing  executive  branch  policy  processes  for 
commodities  meet  these  criteria. 

Tlie  executive  branch  has  taken  the  fol- 
lowing positive  commodity  policy  steps. 

An  interagency  food  export  control  group 
operated  during  the  period  of  agricultural 
export  control  use  in  1973. 

Agriculture's  ERS  has  reassessed  and  re- 
structured its  commodity  forecasting  work. 

Propased  a  world  food  conference  for  late 
1974. 

Inii  laled  a  Government  system  to  monitor 
export  sales  of  key  commodities. 

Initiated  a  reassessment  of  U.S.  export 
promotion  programs. 

The  State  Department  has  advocated  a 
greater  role  on  Its  part  in  future  export  con- 
trol decisions. 

Working  groups  for  interagency  agricul- 
tural and  minerals  and  materials  policies 
were  established. 

Tlie  proposed  bvidget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
contained  (1)  extensive  programs  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  and  (2)  added  funds  to 
Improve  forecasting  for  major  agricultural 
commodities  and  to  Increase  research  ou 
meat  and  soybean  production. 

The  annual  CEA  and  CIEP  reports  in  Feb- 
ruary 1974  contained  specific  chapters  dis- 
cussing energy  and  agricultural  commodity 
problems  and  the  concern  and  uncertainties 
which  these  problems  create. 

Each  of  these  actions  is  a  positive  step, 
but  each  affects  only  a  segment  of  the  sys- 
tem, has  been  temporary,  or  Is  still  only  a 
prospective  change.  In  view  of  the  basic 
problems  and  needs  of  existing  commodity 
{Xjllcy  activities  and  the  serious  Implications 
of  future  commodity  problems,  we  believe 
that  these  actions  should  be  only  the  initial 
steps  In  an  ongoing  effort  to  Improve  the 
Government's  commodity   policy   process. 

OVERALL  COMMODiry  POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  recommendations  we  are  making  to 
execvitlve  branch  agencies  are  directed  at 
Improving  specific  aspects  of  the  Govern- 
ment's commodity  policy  process.  In  further 
assessing  this  process,  we  believe  that  at  least 
five  overall  considerations  are  important. 

Importance  of  commodity  policy 

Commodity  policy  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
national  economic  policy  process.  Monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  have  received  the  most  at- 
tention and  expertise  in  recent  years.  Within 
the  overall  economic  policy  process,  however, 
the  commodity  problems  and  impacts  of  1973 
and  early  1974  suggest  that  Increased  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  specific  commodity 
policy  needs  in  the  agricultural,  mineral,  raw 
material.  Industrial,  energy  and  service  sec- 
tors. 

Ill  addition,  although  current  concern 
focuses  on  commodity  shortage  problems,  an 
improved  imtional  commodity  policy  process 
Is  necessary  for  anticipating  and  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  commodity  dysfunctions  of  all 
types,  whether  shortages  or  surpluses.  An 
Improved  process  should  also  be  flexible 
enough  to  cope  with  all  types  of  factors  un- 
derlying basic  commodity  problems,  from 
short-term  probelms,  such  as  currency  de- 
valuations, domestic  or  foreign  economic 
policy  changes,  or  a  lack  of  processing  capac- 
ity in  domestic  basic  Industries:  to  long-rim 
factors,  such  as  Increasing  population  and 
world  affluence  pressures  on  supply  or  prob- 
lems of  resource  recovery  and  Improved  pro- 
duction techniques. 

A  final  point  on  the  importance  of  com- 
modity policy  conoems  relative  priorities. 
Enei-gv  rommoditles  are  essential  for  operat- 
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ing  modern  industrial  societies,  and  it  is  now 
expected  that  billions  of  dollars  of  Oovern- 
ment  funds  will  be  spent  to  develop  U.S.  selX- 
sufflclency  in  energy.  The  present  and  future 
problems  and  uncertainties  of  other  com- 
modity situations  raise  the  question  of  what 
relative  amounts  should  be  invested  in  U.S. 
programs  to  assure  sufficiency  of  food,  mate- 
rials, and  nonenergy  minerals  supplies. 
Complexity  and  interrelations  of  commodity 
policy 

Commodity  policy  analysis,  decisionmak- 
ing, and  planning  cannot  be  effective  If  ade- 
quate Information  is  not  available.  Commod- 
ity policy  decisions  can  have  only  limited 
utility,  and  may  even  be  counterproductive, 
if  they  are  not  guided  by  a  set  of  established 
long-range  policies,  and  extensive  data  gath- 
ering has  little  value  if  the  data  is  not 
efifectlvely  used  for  analysis.  Data  gathering, 
analysis,  forecasting,  decisionmaking,  and 
planning  must  be  considered  together  for  the 
system  to  function  properly. 

In  addition,  as  illustrated  in  the  commod- 
ity studies  and  elsewhere  In  this  report,  th-ere 
are  Important  and  complex  relationships 
among  commodities  themselves.  Shortages  of 
one  commodity  can  cause  shortages  of  an- 
other, or  set  off  a  chain  of  short-  and  long- 
run  supply  and  demand  shifts  from  that 
conunodity  to  others.  Broad  and  complex  re- 
lationships also  exist  between  the  basic  vari- 
ables of  population,  capital,  food,  nonrenew- 
able resources,  and  environment.  It  Is  difficult 
to  form  effective  national  food,  environ- 
mental, energy,  or  materials  policies  and  pro- 
grams, without  considering  the  impact  of 
each  policy  on  the  others. 

International  interdependence 

Many  recent  U.S.  commodity  problems  have 
been  influenced  by  foreign  events.  As  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  other  experts  have 
stressed,  there  is  a  grrowlng  interdependence 
among  almost  all  nations  In  supplying  each 
other  with  products  and  resources  and  no 
nation  can  go  It  alone.  These  factors  have 
received  increasing  attention  in  the  executive 
branch  and  in  the  Congress,  particularly  in 
the  growing  emphasis  for  the  pending  world 
trade  talks  on  the  questions  of  access  to  sup- 
plies, and  need  for  new  International  rules 
lor  dealing  with  commodity  supply  problems. 
Need  for  commodity  information 

The  Government  needs  increased  informa- 
tion to  formulate  commodity  policy  and  to 
improve  decisionmaking,  forecasting,  and  the 
data  base  for  long-range  policy  plannmg.  In 
the  relationship  between  Government  policy 
formulation  and  private  sector  activities,  a 
difficult  policy  question  is  the  one  of  costs 
and  benefits  of  increased  Information  gather- 
ing. The  costs,  complexities,  debates  over  the 
propriety  of  Government  intrusion,  and  ad- 
ministrative burdens  of  Increased  Govern- 
ment market  information  gathering  could 
be  considerable  for  Government  and  mdus- 
try.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefits  could  b« 
considerable  too.  In  terma  of  formulating 
Government  national  economic  policy  to 
better  foresee  and  most  effectively  deal  with 
stich  matters  as  the  Russian  grain  sale,  the 
1973  soybean  export  controls,  and  the  cur- 
rent energy  shortage  problems.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  in  congressional  testimony  In 
early  April  1974,  acknowledged  that  1973 
short-supply  decisions  had  to  be  made  with- 
out demand  and  supply  data  needed  to  fiUly 
understand  the  Impact  a  complex  combina- 
tion of  factors  was  having  on  the  domestic 
market.  He  said  that  steps  were  being  con- 
sidered for  correcting  this  deflclency  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  reviewing  steps 
to: 

Initiate  a  feaslbUlty  study  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  collecting  monthly  quantitative 
data  on  selected  commodities,  covering 
domestic  prodtictlon  and  inventories  held  by 
manufacturers  and  wbolwala  outlets. 
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Proceed,  in  cooperation  with  Customs 
Service,  to  explore  possible  ways  to  expedite 
collecting,  compiling  and  upgrading  the 
reliability  of  monthly  U.S.  commodity  export 
and  Import  statistics. 

Initiate  a  review  of  the  reporting  of  trade 
statistics  on  selected  items  by  major  trading 
nations,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  develop  a 
methodology  for  a  multilateral  uniform  data 
base. 

The  Secretary  said  also  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, although  Commerce  recognizes  the 
drawbacks  of  Its  ad  hoc  reporting  require- 
ments. It  would  continue  to  require  reports 
from  industry  on  short-supply  commodities 
whenever  such  data  was  needed  for  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking. 

Domestic  and  international  needs 

Possibly  the  most  difficult  commodity  ques- 
tion concerns  the  need  to  Insure  adequate 
supplies  of  commodities  at  reasonable  prices 
for  U.S.  domestic,  industrial,  and  consumer 
use  versus  national  economic  growth  and 
production  needs  and  international  econom- 
ic, balance-of-payments,  trade,  and  foreign 
policy  requirements.  The  extensive  debate 
over  the  use  of  export  controls  has  revolved 
around  this  basic  Issue,  and  a  clarlflcatlon 
of  the  specific  domestic  and  international 
impacts  has  not  yet  been  developed.  De- 
cisions on  how  to  (1)  allocate  U.S.-produced 
commodities  among  domestic  and  foreign 
customers.  (2)  Improve  access  to  foreign 
commodities  necessary  for  the  U.S.  economy, 
and  (3)  balance  these  outflows  and  inflows  to 
maintain  a  healthy  U.S.  economy  in  a 
healthy  and  balanced  world  economy  will  be 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  meaningful 
the  U.S.  commodity  policy  system  must  make. 

The  Government  conunodity  policy  for- 
mulation process  faces  Important  operating 
challenges.  Economic,  social,  and  political 
implications  of  present  commodity  shortage 
situations  are  tremendously  complex  and 
diverse.  We  believe  that  this  report,  through 
focusing  attention  on  the  Government  com- 
modity policy  process  and  suggesting  rec- 
ommendations and  considerations  to  improve 
that  process,  will  contribute  to  Government 
efforts  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

An  effective  Government  commodity  policy 
system,  however,  will  require  continuing  de- 
bate and  discussion  among  executive  branch 
officials;  members  and  committees  of  the 
Congress:  and  industrial,  interest,  and  public 
groups  to  establish  national  goals  for  gvUd- 
Ing  future  policy  efforts  and  for  developing 
a  Government  policy  system  fvilly  responsive 
to  emerging  needs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  1  minute  to  ask  the  two  Sena- 
tore  one  question  to  clarify  the  record. 
The  amendment  they  have  presented  is 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  deals  with  ger- 
maneness, with  the  whole  subject,  and 
goes  back  to  the  Paley  Commission  rec- 
ommendations and  many  other  commis- 
sion recommendations.  It  Is  a  motion  to 
recommit,  so  tomorrow  Senators  will 
know  they  are  not  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment, but  are  voting  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  specific  instructions  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  statement 
by  the  two  Senators. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and,  furthermore,  the  instructions  ask 
that  the  committees  report  by  July  19. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  This  letter  that 
is  before  us  now  shows  that. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  has  been  put 
in  the  Record,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  It  has  just  been  put 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  All  right. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  are  prepaied  to  agree 
to  a  time  certain  to  vote  tomorrow.  Per- 
haps that  agreement  will  be  reached  to- 
morrow morning,  but  we  will  agree  to  a 
time  certain  to  vote  tomoiTow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  amend- 
ments extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  3  years,  and  authorized  $1  milhon 
to  be  spent  each  yeai'.  The  Commission 
was  required  to  report  to  Congress  every 
6  months  regarding  existing  or  possible 
shortages,  actions  necessary  to  increase 
supplies,  correct  organizational  adjust- 
ments, and  other  matters.  In  short,  the 
Commission  was  charged  with  a  much 
broader  mandate  than  the  recommenda- 
tion of  an  appropriate  organizational 
framework.  This  3-year  Commission  in 
fact  is  given  the  responsibilities  of  a 
sliortage-monitoring  agency.  In  the  guise 
of  a  "study  commission."  the  bill  as 
amended  creates  a  de  facto  independent 
commission  to  monitor  shortages  and 
propose  solutions. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  it 
is  necessary  to  create  some  agency  to 
deal  with  shortages  imtil  Congress  acts 
finally  to  create  the  appropriate  longer- 
term  organization.  I  argue  that  creation 
of  a  3-year  commission  would  almost  in- 
evitably result  in  a  continuing  inde- 
pendent commission  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  I  disagree  strongly  that  such  an 
independent  commission  Is  the  correct 
organizational  instrumentality  to  deal 
with  the  shortages  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent commissions,  boards,  and  agen- 
cies is  a  too- frequent  congressional  re- 
sponse to  diflBcult  problems.  These  orga- 
nizations are  notoriously  poor  solutions 
from  a  management  %iewpoint,  Alread>- 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  we 
have  created  at  least  23  new  independent 
imits  by  law  and  Executive  order,  from 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  Compact 
Commission,  to  the  National  Commission 
on  Industrial  Peace,  to  the  ad  hoc  Ad- 
visory Group  on  Puerto  Rico.  We  seem 
addicted  to  the  establishment  of  quasi- 
autonomous  Government  imits  whenever 
faced  with  a  new  problem. 

I  will  say  very  frankly  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  I  would  prefer 
to  decide  the  correct  organizational  ad- 
justments necessary  to  deal  with  na- 
tional raw  materials  shortages  in  our 
own  committees.  I  think  we  have  the 
intelligence  and  resources  available  to 
make  these  organizational  changes  with- 
out recommendation  by  any  commis- 
sion, even  a  temporary  one.  In  this 
Congress,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  already  created  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  we  are 
about  to  bring  to  the  floor  bills  to  create 
a  Consumer  Protection  Astaej,  an  En- 
erg>'  Researeh  and  Development  Agency, 
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and  a  Nuclear  Safety  £  nd  Licensing 
Commission — all  of  which  deal  vfith 
equally,  and  much  more,  complex  sub- 
jects than  raw  materials  s  lortages. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  disagree!  lents  that  re- 
sulted in  the  joint  leadership-adminis- 
tration agreement  on  a  tei  nporary  com- 
mission. Recognizing  this,  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  creation  of  a  sh<  rt-term  com- 
mission to  recommend  a  d(  finitive  orga- 
nizational solution  and  tt:en  go  out  of 
business,  to  a  3-year  con  mission  that 
will  surely  perpetuate  itself  and  that 
may — or  may  not — provide  an  adequate 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  also  feel  that  a  tempo  ary  commis- 
sion, such  as  I  propose,  w^il  have  a  sense 
of  urgency  behind  it  so  tl:at  we  do  not 
actually  prolong  the  maki  ig  of  recom- 
mendations and  getting  this  project 
underway. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  thi  amendment 
I  offer  has  two  advantages.  First,  it  pro- 
vides that  within  6  months  3f  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  Commission  will  recom- 
mend the  organizational  sdjustment  It 
deems  to  be  required  to  de£  1  with  short- 
ages problems.  Second,  it  p  rovides  up  to 
an  additional  6  months — until  June  30, 
1975 — during  which  the  Cor  imission  may 
make  additional  reports  an  1  may  moni- 
tor the  supplies  situation  while  Con- 
gress implements  its  organ:  zational  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagies  that  the 
amendment  proposes  an  a  iequate  time 
frame  within  which  the  Coi  amission  can 
do  its  job.  By  going  out  o:  business  at 
the  end  of  a  year  the  Commission  puts 
the  biu"den  squarely  back  en  the  shoul- 
ders of  Congress — where  i1  belongs — to 
resolve  the  organizational  situation  by 
legislative  action,  not  by  de:  ault. 

What  most  concerns  m< ,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  when  we  set  u  p  a  commis- 
sion to  study  a  problem — ai  id  this,  after 
all,  is  a  commission  that  w<  uld  be  made 
up — there  is  no  argxunent  al  out  that — of 
representatives  who  are  app  )inted  by  the 
President,  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
House,  that  these  will  be  very  busy  peo- 
ple. Does  this  mean  then  that  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment, and  other  agencies  wi  1  feel,  "Well, 
now,  this  problem  has  been  c  elegated  to  a 
commission,  and  now  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  it."? 

The  original  concept  of  this  tempo- 
rary commission  was  right  and  proper. 
By  taking  into  the  account  ;he  thinking 
of  the  Comerce  Committe;,  and  dou- 
bling the  time  from  6  mont  is  to  a  year, 
and  doubling  the  amoimt  of  money  from 
$250,000  to  $500,000,  I  bellsve  we  have 
taken  Into  account  the  pro  )lems  raised 
by  the  Commerce  Commllee,  and  we 
deeply  appreciate  their  givinjg  considered 
thought  to  this  problem.  H|ut  I  do  op 
pose  the  3-year  semiperm inent  com- 
mission, costing  $3  million,  because  I 
think  it  would  delay  the  solLition  of  the 
problem  rather  than  expedite  that  solu 
tion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguish  ed  colleague 
from  nilnols  that  I  know  how  deeply 
concerned  he  Is  that  we  have  a  mecha- 
nism developed  In  the  executive  branch 
to  monitor  material  shortages.  Certain- 
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ly  he  participated  very  actively  in  the 
hearings  that  we  held.  I  know  of  his 
longstanding  interest  in  the  problem. 
As  a  former  industrialist,  he  is  well  aware 
of  what  can  happen  to  the  industrial 
base  of  our  Nation  if  suddenly  we  are 
faced  with  shortages. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  not  helpful.  I 
think,  if  anything,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  hurt  the  bill  in  that  by  only 
providing  a  1-year  commission  it  is  clear 
that  the  commission  is  only  going  to  be 
able  to  study  whether  or  not  we  need  a 
permanent  commission  to  look  into  these 
matters,  and  we  have  had  too  many 
study  commissions  looking  into  it,  all 
coming  up  with  recommendations  that 
we  need  a  Jsermanent  commission  to  do 
this  job. 

The  Paley  Commission  in  1952  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  that  we  need 
a  permanent  commission  to  study  mate- 
rial shortages. 

We  had  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  in  June  of  1973  which 
came  up  with  a  recommendation  that  we 
have  a  commission  in  being  which  would 
provide  the  study  for  material  short- 
ages. 

The  committee  indicated  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  interim  organization 
which  would  immediately  be  able  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study,  so  that  we 
would  be  able  to  have  data  and  analysis 
for  decisionmakers  prior  to  a  materials 
crisis,  such  as  the  oil  crisis.  We  were 
not  even  aware  of  how  much  oil  we  had 
in  the  pipeline,  what  the  reserves  were, 
what  the  refining  capacity  was,  et  cet- 
era. 

We  recognized  just  recently  that 
Jamaica  has  indicated  it  was  going  to 
increase  the  price  of  bauxite,  from  which 
aluminum  is  made,  by  400  percent  or 
more,  and  we  may  see  other  government 
cartels  in  action  around  the  world  as 
they  recognize  that  the  rich  nation  will 
give  them  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  they 
need  to  provide  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  their  people. 

So  what  they  are  going  to  do,  if  they 
have  natural  resources,  is  coerce  massive 
transfers  of  wealth  from  the  xich  na- 
tions to  the  poor  nations. 

The  OPEC  countries  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  it.  They  have  raised 
oil  prices  about  400  percent  in  the  last 
year.  This  has  meant  a  massive  transfer 
of  wealth  of  about  $65  billion  from  the 
industrial  nations  to  the  OPEC  nations, 
and  the  same  thing  Is  going  to  happen 
with  bauxite,  copper,  zinc,  and  all  the 
other  materials,  and  there  are  going  to 
be  shortages,  some  of  them  because  we 
just  do  not  have  the  minerals  and  the 
materials. 

In  other  cases,  the  shortages  are  going 
to  occur  because  the  materials  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  marketplace,  or  at 
least  priced  to  a  point  where  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  industrial  nations  to 
make  the  purchases. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Dllnois  at  the  time  of  our 
hearings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  just  a  minute, 
without  losing  the  floor 

Mr.  COTTON.  Surely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  hopefully  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) will  have  an  amendment,  and  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  motion  to 
recommit;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  at  10:10  a.m. 
we  take  up  the  pending  business,  which 
will  then  be  the  unfinished  business;  and 
that  a  vote  occur  on  the  Nelson-Haskell 
amendment  not  later  than  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  joint  leader- 
ship imds  it  necessary,  there  will  be  an 
added  extension,  but  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.,  though 
hopefully  we  can  get  to  a  vote  before 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
plan  of  the  majority  leader  that  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  will  take  place 
tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  order  for  the 
12  o'clock  vote  has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  agreement  to  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shaU 
object,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  clari- 
fication. The  12  o'clock  vote  relates  solely 
to  the  Nelson  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  understand 
there  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  business,  then,  will  not 
be  solely  the  Nelson  amendment  when 
we  go  on  the  bill  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  would  go  on  the 
Nelson  amendment  at  10:10,  and  we 
would  vote  on  it,  hopefully,  at  12  o'clock, 
but  if  necessary  not  later  than  12 :30. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  the  intentions  are  with  re- 
gard to  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  this  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  an  amendment  he  wishes  to  offer? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  have  two  amendments 
which  I  may  or  may  not  wish  to  offer,  de- 
pending on  the  sltua4;lon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  guided  In 
large  part  by  the  wishes  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  In  respect  to 
those  amendments. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  there  will  be  no  time 
limitation  put  on  the  offering  of  aunend- 
ments  or  on  the  eventual  vote  on  the  bill? 
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There  is  a  1-hour  limitation  on  amend- 
ments; I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  hour  on  amend- 
ments, I  believe,  and  30  minutes  on 
amendments  to  amendments,  motions,  or 
appeals. 

Ml'.  TAFT.  Tliere  is  no  overall  limita- 
tion on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Two  hours  on  the 
bill,  as  I  imderstand. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  amendments,  he 
can  submit  them  after  we  vote  on  the 
Nelson  amendment.  If  the  bill  is  recom- 
mitted, it  will  not  be  necessary.  But  If  it 
is  not,  he  can  offer  them.  I  think  we 
should  not  go  on  with  the  bill  tonight, 
other  than  what  we  are  doing  here.  It  is 
too  important.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  important  amendments. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  concur. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  can  submit  them 
after  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  concur.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection.  I  believe  we  can 
take  them  up  after  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  After  the  Nelson 
amendment.  The  Senator  would  not  want 
to  be  shut  In  between. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ml-.  COTTON.  I  tliink  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  yielded  to  me  out  of  his 
time  when  this  colloquy  started.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  used  up  my  time, 
or  whether  I  stUl  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  yielded  3  minutes, 
or  whatever  time  Is  needed,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wanted  to  say,  In  order  that  the  working 
relationship  that  has  continued  so  long 
between  my  chainnan,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  my- 
self may  not  be  discontinued  or  inter- 
rupted, that  I  know  his  action  In  this 
matter  was  entirely  inadvertent.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  Is  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  was  not  present  at 
the  committee  meeting  when  this  change 
was  made  from  6  months  to  3  years. 

The  reason  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  were  conducting  an 
HEW  appropriation  hearing  which  we 
have  been  doing  recently  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day.  Suddenly,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  realized  there  was 
an  executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  at  which  the  pending  bill, 
S.  3523,  was  scheduled  to  be  considered. 
So  he  said,  "You  stay  here  and  hold  the 
fort  and,  11  1  need  you,  I  will  send  for 
you."  I  remained  to  chair  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation  hearing   and   the   Senator 


from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Commerce  Committee  exec- 
utive session.  I  guess  he  did  not  need  me 
because  he  did  not  send  for  me.  I  found 
out  later — I  believe  the  next  day — that 
this  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  extend  the  life  of 
this  proposed  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages.  It  was  perfectly 
inadvertent.  I  am  sure.  But  the  truth  is 
that,  had  I  been  there,  I  would  have 
rather  strenuously  advocated  that  the 
life  of  his  proposed  commission  be  very 
brief. 

I  have  served  on  three  of  these  com- 
missions. I  remember  early  in  my  Senate 
career  here — back  in  the  Joe  McCarthy 
days — serving  on  a  commission  estab- 
lished to  decide  what  kind  of  loyalty  test 
should  be  required  for  Government 
employees. 

There  were  two  Senators.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  I  were  on  it.  There  were  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  also  had 
public  representatives.  The  total  mem- 
bership of  the  commission  was  some  12 
or  15  members. 

We  kept  getting  extensions  of  time  to 
complete  our  assigned  task.  We  took  al- 
most 3  years  before  we  submitted  a  re- 
port. We  reported  some  definite  recom- 
mendations, which  were  printed  and 
then  put  away,  never  to  be  acted  upon. 
They  are  still  on  the  shelves  in  the 
the  Archives. 

That  is  typical.  Twice  cince  then  I  have 
served  on  similar  study  commissions, 
which  I  shall  not  go  into.  But  this  situ- 
ation, which  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Is  not 
going  to  be  resolved  in  a  mass  meeting. 
But  it  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnxy)  has  made  two 
or  three  illuminating  statements.  One 
that  impressed  me  greatly  was  when  he 
said  it  has  been  ascertained  that  some  50 
agencies  could  be  involved  in  this 
problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  this 
proposal  commission  is  to  undertake  an 
examination  of  the  problem  and  come  in 
very  quickly  with  recommendations  about 
how  to  deal  with  It.  If  we  have  a  3-year 
commission  and  spend  money  on  it,  we 
will  have  another  study  and  another 
report  sometime  in  the  next  3  years. 
But  it,  too,  win  repose  in  the  Archives,  as 
in  the  case  of  my  earlier  experience,  and 
that  is  all  that  will  come  of  it. 

Therefore,  for  those  reasons,  I  wish  the 
original  6  months  for  the  commission  to 
act  had  not  been  abandoned.  I  also  doubt 
whether  a  commission  of  13  members 
will  be  able  to  do  anything  very  expedi- 
tiously or  wisely  I  therefore  tend  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  California  "that  this  matter 
probably  could  be  settled  right  now  In 
one  of  our  committees.  We  are  competent 
to  handle  it  more  expeditiously. 

Frankly,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  com- 
mission at  all  But,  if  there  Is  going  to 
be  one,  let  a"  constitute  it  for  but  a  brief 
period  of  time.  Let  it  report  on  specific 
matters;  otherwise,  we  are  jxist  going  all 
around  Robin's  bam. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PiaiCY.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 


New  Hampshire.  He  has  the  ranking  posi- 
tion on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
has  understanding  and  insight.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  he  has  incisively 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It 
would  be  a  delusion  to  set  up  a  commis- 
sion or  imply  it  will  handle  a  tremendous 
problem  like  this. 

We  will  not  argue  who  should  be  on 
the  commission  or  how  it  should  be  made 
up.  The  bill  provides  for  13  members,  5 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  Ufe.  I  do  not  imagine  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  appoint  unemployed  per- 
sons to  that  commission.  They  will  be 
busy  industrialists,  or  labor  leader  or 
academicians  or  consumer  spokesmen, 
busy  people  who  will  jet  into  Washington 
for  a  commission  meeting  and  return  to 
their  regular  work. 

The  bill  provides  that  four  members 
shall  be  fi-om  the  executive  branch.  These 
are  also  four  officials  burdened  down  with 
other  responsibilities,  and  every  commis- 
sion meeting  will  come  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary executive  responsibilities  they  are 
can-jing  on  now. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  who  has  had  experience  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts:  How 
many  times  are  we  able  to  give  imdivided 
attention — here  it  Is,  right  in  the  city  of 
Washington — ^how  much  time  can  we  as 
U.S.  Senators,  representing  the  Senate 
on  that  board,  give?  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  was  not  even  able  to  go  to  the 
meeting  the  other  day  that  involved  the 
liability  suit  against  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  a  half  a  million  dollar 
suit  against  us,  because  the  work  of  the 
Senate  in  other  areas  was  more  pressing; 
yet  two  Members  of  the  House  and  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  given  this 
responsibility. 

We  are  fortunate  even  to  get  them  to 
a  meeting,  much  less  give  any  attention 
to  a  particular  problem.  Not  one  of  us 
will  be  experienced  in  this  field.  We  have 
people  from  business  and  industry  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House,  but  I  know, 
having  been  out  of  industry  now  for  8  or 
10  years  myself,  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
materisds  problems,  shortages,  and  the 
related  nuances. 

We  should  address  ourselves  to  one 
task  on  a  short-term  basis  and  thus  uti- 
lize the  best  talents  of  all  the  commission 
members.  That  task  should  be  to  decide 
the  correct  organizational  structure  and 
quickly  recommend  it  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  jield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFCELD.  Mi-.  President.  I 
have  long  held  to  the  thesis  that  Instead 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  operat- 
ing at  arm's  length,  or  on  an  adversary 
basis,  we  should  work  together  in  the 
common  Interest.  Unfortunately,  that 
has  not  been  the  case  down  through  the 
years.  Administrations  come  and  go.  and 
while  they  are  In  they  look  upon  Con- 
gress as  the  enemy.  Suggestions  made  by 
Congress  are  paid  too  little  attention. 
Suggestions  and  proposals  of  the  admin- 
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istration  are,  in  all  too  it  any  instances, 
rammed  down  our  throats 

For  the  first  time  that  I  can  recall,  the 
joint  leadei-ship  of  both  ]  louses.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  hive  gotten  to- 
gether with  executive  bri  inch  members 
and  have  been  able  to  cor  le  up  with  the 
proposal  which  is  now  bef  >re  us  for  con- 
sideration. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  attempt  made 
tomorrow  to  recommit  tl  e  bill.  I  hope 
that  the  attempt  will  fail 

We  have  to  consider  w  lat  the  House 
will  do.  This  commission  will  not  be  a 
study  group.  We  have  stu<  ied  and  stud- 
ied and  studied  until  fac  ^  and  figiu-es 
about  shortages  and  ovi  rsupplies  are 
coming  out  of  our  ears.  >\  e  do  not  need 
any  more  studies  but  we  ( lo  need  some- 
thing to  point  the  way,  to  chart  the 
course,  and  to  come  up  wit  i  alternatives, 
substitutes,  or  something  i  o  that  we  will 
not  be  caught  again,  as  w ;  were  caught 
in  the  petroleimi  embargo  last  year  and 
early  this  year. 

I  would  hope  that  the  p  roposal  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  f ror  i  Illinois  f  Mr. 
Percy)  would  be  agreed  to,  because  I 
think  we  have  to  be  caref  il,  we  have  to 
have  a  transitory,  a  tempc  rary  commis- 
sion. We  have  to  move  n(  t  with  speed, 
not  impetuously,  but  with  :are  and  cau- 
tion and,  hopefully,  to  build  a  strong 
base  on  which  this  commisi  ion  can  fimc- 
tion  so  that  it  can  chart  a  course  for 
all  of  us. 

There  are  over  50  bureai  is,  offices,  and 
whatnots  in  the  Federal  Government 
today.  I  do  not  know  what 
study  shortages,  I  suppose 
not  charting  a  course. 

Here  for  the  first  time. 
of  a  legislative-executive 
we  are  in  the  position  wh(  re  we  can  do 
something  and  I  hope  most  sincerely  that 
they  will  begin  by  reducing  the  3-year 
period  to  1  year. 

I  disagree  with  the  Sena  tor  from  Illi- 
nois in  that,  as  I  understan  1  it,  as  I  came 
in  late,  when  he  said  that  Members  of 
this  body  would  not  be  qualified  to  serve 
on  that  commission  and  he  cited  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  out  of  t<uch  with  the 
business  world,  I  believe  he  said  for  about 
11  years  or  more,  and  tha  even  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  he  was  a  :  Ittle  bit  away 
from  these  problems. 

I  do  not  agree  with  th;  Senator  on 
that,  because  I  think  Senators  in  this 
body  are  just  as  cognizant  of  the  needs 
of  the  country,  just  as  q  lalifled — per- 
haps, I  would  say,  not  too  qualified,  not 
overqualifled,  and  there  are  too  many 
people  in  that  category  vho  I  do  not 
think  are  qualified  because  i  )f  the  amount 
of  expertise  which  is  theirs  as  they  be- 
come immersed  in  what  hey  think  is 
right.  They  see  the  tree  hi  ire  and  there 
but  they  do  not  see  the  whole  forest. 
I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to  as  a  ste  3  in  the  right 
direction,  and  that  we  will  theu  be  able 
to  get  action  in  the  othe^  body. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  th0  Senator  for 
his  incisive  comments.  We  Bre  not  at  all 
in  disagreement  as  to  the  iqualifications 
of   Senators   and   Represaitatives.   We 

have  on  the  temporary  commission 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  u  permanent 
commission  if  it  comes  to  ]  lass. 
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they  all  do — 
but  they  are 

on  the  basis 
partnership. 


Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  no  doubt  it  will  serve  for  a  period 
of  1  year.  Consider  only  the  organiza- 
tional aspects  of  it,  and  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  fully  qualified  to  do 
so,  but  probably  do  not  have  the  time 
to  do  that;  but  if  we  take  into  account 
the  full  nature  of  a  3-year  commission, 
which  is  a  shortage  monitoring  agency 
in  effect,  anc".  which  is  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  a  de  facto 
commission  to  actually  monitor  short- 
ages, and  propose  solutions.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  commission  seated,  then,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it 
would  be  very  diflQcult  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  over  that  period  of  time 
to  spare  that  much  time,  to  effectively 
administer  a  commission  with  a  $3  mil- 
lion budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  leave  the  legislature  out,  when 
the  legislature  initiated  the  idea? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  not  do  that. 

I  reiterate  that  there  is  no  question 
about  the  qualifications  to  serve  on  the 
commission  as  it  was  originally  intended 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  But 
we  have  grave  doubts  about  Senators  and 
Representatives  serving  on  a  3-year  com- 
mission that  would  be  as  deeply  involved 
as  this  particular  commission  would  be 
in  the  material-shortage  problems. 

Also,  I  think  we  have  to  take  into 
account  that  such  a  commission  would 
not  have  the  same  degree  of  cooperation 
that  the  temporary,  1-year  commission 
would  have  from  the  executive  branch. 
That  was  worked  out,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated,  in  the  negotiations 
that  have  taken  place  over  months,  be- 
tween the  joint  leadership  of  both  bodies 
and  the  executive  branch.  It  has  their 
full  cooperation,  their  full  support. 

A  3 -year  commission  would  be  op- 
posed, and  it  would  be  impossible  for  that 
commission  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
close  working  relationship  that  has  been 
achieved  over  a  period  of  months  in  the 
discussions  between  the  joint  leadership 
and  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  worth  being  excited 
about.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  has 
had  some  experience  with  commissions. 
We  handle  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  regiilatory  commissions. 

When  we  have  a  short-term  commis- 
sion of  6  months  or  1  year — as  in  the 
Percy  amendment — they  hardly  have 
time  to  get  organized.  We  have  created 
commissions  for  which  it  has  taken  the 
administration  a  year  to  recommend 
commission  members. 

We  are  not  arguing  about  the  makeup 
of  the  commission.  We  just  think  that 
this  is  too  short  a  time.  Time  is  required 
for  some  of  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  rather  than  Just  to  have  an  in- 
terim period  in  which  they  would  come 
up  with  a  recommendation  on  institu- 
tional adjustments.  We  thought  that  per- 


haps over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years  some 
of  these  things  might  be  handled  by  the 
commission,  such  as  the  reporting  and 
monitoring  of  shortages  and  it  might  do 
both. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  copper,  I  do 
not  know  that  somebody  is  going  to 
start  a  new  copper  mine.  That  Is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  we  want  to  know 
.vhen  the  shortage  of  copper  shows  up. 
The  purpose  of  the  interim  committee 
was  to  warn  us  of  ending  shortages  so 
that  some  action  might  be  taken.  This 
applies  to  all  the  shortages  and  all  the 
materials. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fatal  as  to  whether 
it  is  1  year  or  2  years.  It  will  be  6  months 
before  the  1-year  commission  is  even 
appointed  or  finds  a  place  to  meet. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  administration 
is  wholly  at  fault.  We  have  found,  in  the 
case  of  shortages,  that  the  administra- 
tion, the  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  has  failed  to  see  them, 
and  we  have  been  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  of  power. 
How  many  years  have  we  talked  about 
the  shortage  of  hydropower  in  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  nobody  has  paid 
attention  to  it? 

So  we  all  agreed  to  combine  the  mem- 
bership with  the  executive  department 
and  some  Members  of  Congress.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  too  smart — I  think  they 
are— but  they  will  be  a  pike  in  a  carp 
pond.  That  is  the  purpose. 

This  matter  could  remain  downtown 
for  6  months  with  nothing  happening; 
but  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  min- 
erals or  other  materials,  the  people  in- 
volved would  swarm  down  here  and  say, 
"Wait  a  minute.  This  may  affect  the 
stock  market.  It  may  affect  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  It  may  affect  what  we  are 
going  to  spend  for  capital  investments." 
That  is  the  problem  with  respect  to 
shortages. 

Nobody  wants  to  recognize  shortages 
ahead  of  time,  for  fear  that  it  might  up- 
set some  economic  applecart.  We  thought 
there  might  be  some  permanency  with 
which  to  point  out  some  of  these  short- 
ages. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia,  and  I  want  to  do  the 
same  thing.  It  is  high  time  we  put  some- 
body in  charge  of  this.  It  cannot  be  left 
up  to  any  executive  department.  I  do  not 
care  whether  they  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  They  become  enmeshed  in 
their  own  feelings  about  it.  As  the  major- 
ity leader  said,  some  of  them  have  their 
experts,  and  they  do  not  want  to  listen 
to  anybody  else.  Somebody  has  to  point 
out  these  things. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  cham- 
pion of  small  business.  The  big  guys  know 
where  the  shortages  are.  We  do  not  need 
a  commission  to  tell  a  hundred  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  that  deal  with  raw 
materials  when  the  shortages  are  going 
to  occur.  They  hire  experts;  they  hire 
researchers.  It  is  the  little  guy  who  does 
not  know  about  the  shortages.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  wakes  up  and  finds  that  they 
will  not  fill  his  order,  and  he  has  to  lay 
off  a  himdred  people  in  a  200-employee 
plant.  We  do  not  have  to  do  this  for  the 
big  business  people. 
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The  copper  people  and  the  silver  peo- 
ple in  my  State  know  where  the  shortages 
are.  They  know  how  much  silver  they  are 
going  to  have  for  the  next  25  years.  It 
is  the  small  plant  in  Providence  that 
makes  silverware  which  does  not  have  the 
information,  and  that  is  all  we  want  to 
point  out. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knows, 
there  probably  are  some  thing  we  can  do. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  legislation.  It 
may  be  many  things.  It  may  be  interpre- 
tation of  administrative  rulings  under 
any  administration. 

I  was  fearful  that  a  1-year  commission 
would  not  get  off  the  ground.  I  hope  it 
will.  Part  of  our  railroad  problem  is  re- 
lated to  the  U.S.  Railway  Association 
Board's  failure  to  act  quickly.  Now  we 
have  to  spend  days  and  weeks  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  trying  to  un- 
tangle the  web  and  the  problems. 

That  is  our  only  purpose  for  making 
the  life  3  years  rather  than  1  year.  I 
think  we  are  all  trying  to  do  the  same. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  be  defeated,  too. 
That  would  start  off  some  real  problems. 
There  would  be  nothing  but  fights  going 
on.  iTiere  woiUd  be  no  shortage  of  fights 
or  arguments;  we  would  have  plenty  of 
them. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
1  minute  on  the  bill  to  reply  to  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

With  respect  to  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  conunission,  the  administration 
agreed  it  should  be  a  short-range  struc- 
ture. I  think  knowing  it  is  a  short-term 
commission  would  be  helpful.  If  it 
were  a  3-year  commission  it  might  take 
months  to  get  the  appointments.  With 
that  amount  of  time  there  would  be  a 
sense  of  leisure,  but  with  a  requirement 
for  a  6-month  report  I  feel  the  adminis- 
tration would  surely  try  to  designate 
their  appointees  in  weeks  and  we  could 
get  underway  quickly.  With  a  $3  million 
budget  there  is  needed  housing  and  mat- 
ters of  a  more  permanent  natm-e,  and 
more  money  would  be  spent.  With  a 
smaller  amount  of  money  they  can  oper- 
ate much  more  quickly. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  re- 
gard to  the  Percy  amendment.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Senator  is  attempting  to 
prevent  from  happening  in  the  future 
what  happened  in  the  past  to  the  Paley 
Commission  report,  and  the  report  that 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Material  Policy 
in  June  1973.  Nothing  has  been  done. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce  had  leg- 
■  islation  we  were  considering.  I  introduced 
a  bill  last  December  which  was  the  first 
bill  on  an  oversight  policy  relating  to 
those  shortages.  Other  Senator."  later 
introduced  legislation.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  had  a  sub- 
stantial amen  .ment  to  my  bill. 


It  is  clear  we  were  developing  in  the 
committee  with  the  hearings  we  were 
holding  a  policy  for  consideration  of  a 
proper  mechanism  In  order  to  monitor 
these  shortages.  I  do  not  think  we  had 
reached  an  agreement  in  committee,  nor 
do  I  think  there  was  a  consensus  on  how 
to  establish  that  mechanism,  but  at  least 
we  were  studying  it  and  coming  closer  to 
the  point  where  decisions  were  going  to 
be  made. 

Then  the  administration  met  with  the 
leadership,  and  they  came  up  with  an 
agreement  that  is  the  subject  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

The  National  Commission  on  Material 
Policy  ct' ted: 

We  realize  that  the  Executive  and  Congres- 
sional reorganizations  we  have  Just  recom- 
mended will  not  come  about  overnight.  They 
would  in  any  case  require  careful  study,  elab- 
oration, and  refinement.  It  is  the  principles 
of  organization  in  relation  to  policy  that 
concern  us,  not  specific  details.  We  believe, 
however,  that  some  action  must  be  taken 
promptly  towari.  rationalizing  the  policy- 
making process  in  the  materials,  energy,  and 
environment  areas,  and  coorc'lnating  inter- 
actirg  activities  of  existing  agencies. 

We  recommend  that  11.3  ...  a  temporary 
Natural  Resources  Coordinating  Committee 
be  establishec*.  on  an  Interim  basis  at  t^'^e 
highest  policy-making  level,  to  begin  the 
task  of  integrating  materials,  energy,  and 
environment  policy. 

This  Committee  might,  for  example,  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Director  of  the  recently  created  National 
Energy  OCBce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  per- 
haps the  heads  of  other  departments  or 
agencies.  In  addition,  the  Committee  would 
need  a  small  but  highly  competent  staff  to 
assist  It.  Such  a  staff  shouH  be  capable  of 
taking  authenticatet"  data  and  information 
from  the  professlona.8  in  the  operating  agen- 
cies as  well  as  from  disinterested  experts  out- 
side of  government,  and  dlstUling  from  them 
the  broad  questions  of  public  policy.  The 
principal  function  of  such  a  staff  would  be 
the  sifting  of  policy  options  for  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  President  oa  those  issues  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  heads  of  existing 
agencies.  The  Committee  could  be  abolished 
at  such  a  time  as  a  comprehensive  resource 
agency  was  created,  for  its  coordinatlve  func- 
tion would  be  assumed  by  such  an  agency. 
It  might  be  reconstituted,  however,  in  some 
forme,  in  association  with  the  new  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  we 
need  an  agency  now  to  start  monitoring 
the  shortages.  Surely  such  a  commission 
could  be  involved  in  studying  the  kind  of 
institutional  changes  that  are  needed  in 
order  to  establish  a  mechanism,  a  com- 
mission, or  coordinating  coimsel  on  a 
permanent  basis.  This  could  be  one  part 
of  the  study,  but  the  other  part  should  be 
the  coordination  of  data  from  the  agency 
and  trying  to  distill  it  and  explain  it  to 
Congress  with  regular  reports  and  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
made  a  statement  at  our  hearings,  and  I 
quote  from  that  statement.  He  stated: 

When  we  make  all  the  reports — what  hap- 
pened to  the  Paley  Commission  Report  in  the 
early  1950s?  The  evidence  was  there,  but  no- 
body did  anything  about  it. 

What  can  we  do  to  Insure  that  once  we 
get  the  data  and  get  the  Information  on 
critical  shortages  that  we  actually  are  going 
to  do  something  unless  faced  with  an  imme- 
diate crisis  on  band  which  requires  that  we 
act? 


Mr.  President,  in  that  statement  the 
Senator  recognized  clearly  that  what  we 
cannot  afford  is  another  study.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
that  he  provides  a  1-year  study  commis- 
sion, and  it  is  going  to  be  at  least  another 
year  after  that  1-year  study  commission 
has  submitted  its:  report  before  we  legis- 
late on  that  report  and  have  another 
commission  appointed  to  do  the  monitor- 
ing. So  it  will  take  the  Congress  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  in  attempting  to  get  the 
kind  of  monitoring  of  material  shortages 
we  need  now. 

The  Senator  can  see  that  we  do  not 
take  away  from  the  commission  any 
power  to  start  monitoring  now  the  data 
on  material  shortages.  But  the  Senator 
has  cut  back  funding  from  $1  million  a 
year  as  it  was  in  the  Commerce  Conunit- 
tee  bill,  to  $500,000  for  1  year.  That  is 
such  a  small  amount  it  probably  means 
there  will  be  a  staff  of  only  six  or  seven 
professionals  and  that  there  will  be  no 
way  that  the  staff  is  going  to  be  able  to 
coordinate  the  collection  of  data  from 
the  various  agencies  and  start  monitor- 
ing the  material  shortages  that  exist  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  a  study  on  the 
kind  of  institutional  changes  needed. 

That  is  where  I  feel  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  going  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. I  think  it  is  too  bad  because  I  know 
how  sincerely  interested  he  is  in  the 
problem. 

However,  if  Senators  resid  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Commission 
on  Materials  Policy,  they  will  find  that 
a  3-year  commission  follows  very  closely 
these  recommendations.  When  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  saying  that  what  we 
need  is  another  study.  This  will  be  the 
fourth  study  we  have  had  about  the  need 
to  have  the  commission  to  monitor  these 
shortages.  This  will  be  the  fourth  study. 
What  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  commission  would  have  a  double  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  what  is  needed  and  to  col- 
lect the  data.  We  give  them  enough 
money  to  do  it.  We  give  them  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  I  shall  just  have  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which,  in  effect,  will  provide  for 
a  2-year  commission,  instead  of  the  3- 
year  commission. 

I  have  accepted  in  my  substitute  lan- 
guage the  Senator's  language  that  there 
should  be  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  as  to  what  kind 
of  commission  is  needed. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  permit  me,  be- 
cause former  Secretary  Romney  is  wait- 
ing to  see  me,  make  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  question.  It  is  true  that  the  Senator 
made  some  comments  at  the  hearings. 
To  be  precise,  I  said  at  that  time: 

As  we  go  through  these  hearings,  I  think 
we  have  not  only  an  obligation  to  set  up 
a  proper  government  structure  interrelated 
with  the  private  sector  for  gathering  this 
information,  but  also  to  keep  in  mind  ever- 
lastingly when  we  get  that  Information  let's 
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do  aomethlng  about  It  even 
pen  to  bave  a  crisis  at  tba 
ment. 


If  we  don't  bap- 
par  ttcular  mo- 


I  did  not  at  that  timd  prejudge  the 
nature  of  the  organizatioi  to  be  created 
I  did  not  agree  to  the  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent commission.  I  nerely  said  we 
should  decide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  leadership  letter  dated  June  10, 
1974,  sent  to  all  Senators,  and  signed  by 
Senators  Mansfield,  Rojert  C.  Byrd, 
Hugh  Scott,  and  GRiFm,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recob  d. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.    SlNATE, 

Office  of  tme  Majori  :y  Leaoeb, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1974. 
Deab  Colleague:  The  bu:  establishing  a 
temporary  Commission  to  examine  the  Issue 
of  supplies  and  shortages  (Si.  3523)  was  re- 
ported last  week  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  wlU  be  called  uji  for  considera- 
tion In  the  next  day  or  so.  Th  s  measure  arose 
out  of  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Joint  Lead- 
ership in  cooperation  with  tl  e  Joint  Leader- 
ship of  the  House,  and  with  £  ecretary  Simon, 
Director  Ash,  Chairman  Du  ilop.  Chairman 
Stein  and  Chairman  Planigin. 

As  It  was  agreed  to  by  all  concerned  and 
as  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Joint  Leadership,  this  bill  \ras  designed  to 
establish  a  temporary  Comml  5Slon  comprised 
of  representatives  from  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  the  private  S' ctor  to  recom- 
mend institutional  changes  li  i  order  to  equip 
the  Nation  with  an  adequate  coordinated  in- 
formation system  regarding  resource,  ma- 
terial and  commodity  needi ,  to  provide  a 
facility  that  might  forecast  Tuture  areas  of 
potential  crisis  with  respect  to  the  availa- 
bility of  these  Items  and  to  p  rovide  the  Con- 
gress, the  Executive  and  tJie  public  with 
analyses  of  policy  options  thi  it  might  be  in- 
volved today  in  order  to  offset  or  mitigate 
any  potential  crisis.  To  accsmmodate  this 
purpose  the  original  bill  contemplated  that 
the  temporary  Commission  Itielf  take  on  the 
fundamental  tasks  by  way  >f  examination 
and  within  six  months,  giv<  Congress  and 
the  President  its  recommei  idatlons  as  to 
what,  If  any,  ^eclflc  instltut  lonal  needs  are 
required  to  carry  on  these  unctions  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

The  Commerce  Commltte*  has  amended 
the  original  proposal  to  give  t  le  "temporary" 
Conunission  a  three-year  life  and  $3  mUllon 
to  undertake  its  e.Yaminatiot .  While  we  re- 
spect and  appreciate  the  Conmittee's  con- 
tribution to  this  effort,  we  feel  that  It  Is 
essential  to  preserve  the  Joint  Executive- 
Congressional  cooperation  act  leved  with  this 
Initial  step  on  this  vital  lssu< . 

The  Joint  Leadership  th«refore  opposes 
this  Committee  amendment  tnd  intends  to 
join  in  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Percy  and  Ervin  that  would  first  re- 
store to  six  months  the  tim<  in  which  the 
Commission  must  make  Its  i{>eciflc  recom- 
mendations for  permanent  institutional  ad- 
justments— time  enough  In  vl  ew  of  the  three 
major  studies  of  this  Issue  that  have  been 
conducted  In  the  past  twetity-two  years. 
The  amendment  wlU  also  provide  that  the 
temporary  Commission  termli  ate  Its  Interim 
crisis  forecasting  operations  it  the  conclu- 
sion of  one  year — allowing  it  ti  •  perform  these 
tasks  only  on  a  transitional  basis  pending 
Congressional  action  on  the  Commission's 
speclflc  recommendations  for  permanent  In- 
stitutional adjustments  reqijilred  to  carry 
on  these  functions  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Plnally,  because  this  prop<>6al  was  fash- 
ioned out  of  a  cooperative!  endeavor  be- 
tween branches,  betw«en  Hoiuies  and  be- 
tween parties,  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
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Join  us  in  support- 

iendmeut  and  in  op- 

ipts  to  modify  this 


Percy-Ervln  amendment,  It  will  be  the  Joint 
Leadership's  intention  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve the  proposal  intact  by  opposing  any 
further  substantive  modifications.  We  feel 
that  the  cooperation  exhibited  in  taking  this 
first  step  with  regard  to  future  crises  that 
confront  the  Nation  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Continued  cooperation  of  this  na- 
ture on  this  issue  Is  essential  if  we  are  ulti- 
mately to  provide  an  effective  faculty  with 
which  to  help  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
and  the  National  dea]  with  this  vital  as- 
pect of  our  economy. 

We  thus  xa%e  you  ti 

ing  the  Percy-Ervin  ai 

posing  any  further  att« 

bill  when  It  is  called  up. 

Sincerely, 

RoAeRT     p.     GRIFFrN. 

RobIIit  C.  Btrd. 
Mi}u\  Mansfield  . 

HtTGH 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  letter  makes 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing, and  the  original  concept  was  not,  to 
have  a  monitoring  commission  that 
would  take  an  extensive  staff  and  would 
take  a  great  deal  longer.  The  whole  intent 
and  purpose  was  to  take  a  look  objec- 
tively at  the  organizational  structiu-e  of 
government  and  then  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  it  should  be  re- 
organized. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an- 
other, fourth  study  commission.  We  know 
we  have  a  problem.  We  think  the  struc- 
ture of  government  is  adequate.  The  very 
fact  that  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  offered  to  cooperate  as  exten- 
sively as  it  can  with  a  temporary  1-year 
commission  would  make  available  to  the 
commission  those  resources  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government  co- 
operatively, willingly,  and  exhaustively, 
but  they  have  indicated  they  would  not 
support  a  2-  or  3 -year  commission.  Ob- 
viously, if  it  is  passed  into  law.  the  law 
will  be  observed,  but  we  have  an  agree- 
ment worked  out  which  Is  a  delicately 
balanced  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  statement  that  they  would  not 
accept  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Hhnois  if  he  is  aware  of  the  lan- 
guage which  I  just  read  from  the  1973 
study  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  PoUcy  and  the  import  of  that 
langauge  when  they  recommended 
that— 

A  temporary  Natural  Resources  Coordinat- 
ing Conunlttee  be  established  on  an  interim 
basis  at  the  highest  policy-making  level,  to 
begin  the  task  of  integrating  materials,  en- 
ergy,  and   environmental   policy. 

The  point  is  that  the  need  for  positive 
action  was  recognized  back  in  1973.  It 
was  recognized  by  Paley  In  1952.  But 
there  is  a  need  now  to  start  integrating. 
If  the  Senator's  amendment  is  accepted, 
that  process  for  integration  is  not  going 
to  take  place  now.  It  will  take  place  2 
years  from  now,  because  it  Is  going  to 
take  1  year,  with  the  $500,000  that  would 
be  given  to  the  commission,  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  structure  of  the 
permanent  commission,  and  then  it 
would  take  anywhere  from  9  months  to 
a    year    to    get    the    recommendations 


tln-oueh  Congress,  and  signed  by  the 
President,  and  get  the  commission  set 
up.  So  we  are  talking  about  a  delay  of 
2  years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  agree  that  by  accepting  his 
amendment  we  are  in  fact  saying  that 
the  commission's  recommendation  is  not 
appropriate;  that  the  Congress  feels  we 
siiould  not  act  on  its  recommendation. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Actions  have  been  taken. 
Tlie  Council  on  Energy  Policy  has  been 
created.  We  have  established  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  providing 
coordination  in  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  agreed  for  the  first 
time  on  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  We  are  beefing  up 
substantially  the  Economic  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  State.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Commerce  Department 
has  beefed  up  its  particular  activities. 
So  actions  have  been  taken,  as  former 
Secretary  Shultz  has  Indicated  in  his 
talk  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
March  27. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  talking  about 
materials. 

Mr.  PERCY.  A  temporary  commission 
should  settle  that.  That  is  what  we  are 
trjing  to  do  here. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.But  we  are  talking  about 
materials;  we  are  not  talking  about  en- 
ergy. What  you  are  saying  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion on  materials  of  the  task  force.  The 
task  force  went  on  to  say  that  If  the 
temporary  commission  was  set  up  to  in- 
tegrate these  various  policies  and  to 
monitor  the  gathering  of  the  data,  it 
could  be  abolished  as  a  comprehensive 
resource  agency  was  established.  They 
recognized  it  would  be  abolished  at  that 
time. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  problems  with 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  an  on-going  monitoring 
process  during  that  period  of  time  when 
the  permanent  commission  Is  being  set 
up.  If  we  extend  it  for  2  years — forget 
the  3  years;  say  we  extend  it  for  2 
years — and  we  have  a  report  from  the 
ccHnmission  within  6  months  recom- 
mending a  permanent  conmiission,  then 
during  the  next  18  months  Congress  is 
acting  on  that  proposal  and  that  perm- 
tment  structure  is  being  set  up,  there 
would  still  be  a  commission  which  would 
be  monitoring  the  data,  and  that  would 
be  right  in  line  with  the  June  1973, 
Materials  Commission  report. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  at 
the  outset  my  acceptance  of  the  logic 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  that  it  does 
not  make  a  terrible  amoimt  of  difference 
what  exact  period  we  arrive  at,  but  that 
the  year  or  6-month  period  to  me  seems 
to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

I  have  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
lUinois  that  it  seems  to  me  he  has  nar- 
rowed the  scope  of  the  bill  in  his  discus- 
sion a  great  deal  more  than  the  language 
of  the  bill  itself  states. 
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Tlie  language  of  the  bill  gives  resiwn- 
sibility  with  regard  to  materials  of  all 
kinds,  I  might  say,  not  just  particular 
metals  or  supply  shortages  of  that  type, 
but  agricultural  commodities,  manufac- 
tured products,  and  many  other  items. 
I  will  have  an  amendment  to  discuss 
later  in  this  regard  which  deals  with 
questions  of  shortages  due  to  more  than 
the  lack  of  supply  of  basic  raw  mate- 
rials. For  example,  it  deals  with  prices, 
as  I  think  it  should. 

Many  of  the  shortages  depend  upon 
economic  conditions.  There  is  no  am- 
monia shortage  in  the  world,  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  serious  shortages  is  that  of 
ammonia  fertilizer.  There  is  all  the  am- 
monia we  need  if  we  had  the  finances 
and  the  fuel  to  get  it.  We  have  not  geared 
ourselves  to  making  an  adequate  supply 
actually  available  to  meet  the  needs,  and 
we  did  not  project  the  needs  correctly. 
This  commission  is  given  that  particular 
type  of  responsibility  in  the  body  of  the 

bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  would  just  make  this  point: 
these  are  broad  responsibilities.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the 
commission  from  reporting  within  6 
months  and  from  reporting  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  wishes  them  to 
report  on;  that  is,  the  best  structure  of 
the  future  for  an  agency  to  monitor 
these  areas,  to  give  us  the  warning  signs, 
to  do  some  planning  an'',  to  make  some 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  to 
the  executive  branch. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
cut  the  commission  off  at  that  point.  If 
we  are  going  to  cut  it  off,  we  ought  to 
amend  all  the  language  of  the  bill  to 
narrow  the  scope  very  strictly  down  to 
recommendations  as  to  structure.  We 
would  have  to  narrow  it,  I  think,  a  great 
deal  as  to  the  materials  that  are  covered. 

I  think  we  must  really  move  on  this 
because  there  is  a  tremendous  problem 
today  that  we  have  come  to  recognize. 
I  am  not  for  setting  up  another  commis- 
sion merely  to  make  another  report  on 
which  Congress  will  eventually  act.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  go  further  than 
that  and  set  up  a  commission  that  has 
some  responsibility  for  doing  something 
about  these  problems,  and  for  making 
reports  not  just  as  to  structure  but  also 
as  to  substance.  This  is  going  to  take  a 
more  comprehensive  and  better-financed 
commission  than  would  be  provided  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

At  this  point,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  shall  make  a  statement 
with  regard  to  my  amendments  1408  and 
1409,  which  I  expect  to  bring  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  explain  the 
amendments  to  S.  3523  which  I  plan  to 
offer  tomorrow. 

Amendment  1408  would  allow  the  Pres- 
ident to  enforce  the  commitments  to  in- 
flation restraint  actions,  including  some 
commitments  to  expand  productive  ca- 
pacity or  to  limit  exports  and  thus  com- 


bat domestic  supply  problems,  which 
were  given  by  industries  and  firms  during 
the  price  decontrol  process.  I  do  not  think 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  fully 
realize  that  commitments  were  obtained 
voluntarily  from  hundreds  of  firms  in 
various  industries  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  during  the  decontrol  process.  In 
17  sectors  of  our  economy,  the  Council 
obtained  such  commitments  from  the 
leading  firms  to  take  serious  and  con- 
structive measures  to  alleviate  various 
inflation-related  problems  existing  in 
their  industry.  In  all  but  two,  fertilizer 
and  zinc,  the  major  firms  committed 
themselves  voluntarily  to  some  degree  of 
price  and/or  profit  restraints. 

Commitments  to  increase  production 
and  to  expand  capacity — exactly  what 
the  bill  before  us  is  all  about — were 
agreed  upon  by  firms  producing  fertilizer, 
cement,  zinc,  semiconductors,  petro- 
chemicals, tires,  and  tubes,  canned  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  and  coal.  Firms  in  indus- 
tries such  as  fertilizer,  petrochemicals, 
paper,  and  aluminimi,  made  various  com- 
mitments designed  to  limit  exports  or  to 
maintain  historic  patterns  of  domestic 
sales,  which  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
purposes  of  this  bill.  Improved  price  re- 
porting to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
was  agreed  upon  by  firms  producing  ce- 
ment, semiconductors,  and  tires.  Firms 
in  the  petrochemical  sector  committed 
themselves  to  preparing  customer  alloca- 
tion plans,  and  to  submit  these  plans  to 
the  Government. 

I  believe  that  for  Congress  not  to  pro- 
vide the  Government  machinery  to  mon- 
itor and  enforce  these  commitments  is 
to  weaken  the  fight  against  inflation  and 
to  undermine  further  the  Government's 
credibility.  The  recent  announcement  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  price  increases 
which  could  conceivably  be  in  compliance 
with  such  a  commitment  only  through  an 
escape  clause,  with  mere  prior  notice  and 
alleged  justification  to  the  Government, 
should  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  fra- 
gility of  these  commitments  unless  spe- 
cific legislation  is  passed. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that  my 
amendment  involves  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  economics,  although  it  could  cer- 
tainly make  a  contribution  to  inflation 
control.  Americans  are  already  question- 
ing the  Government's  resolve  and  ability 
to  combat  inflation,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment is  brought  under  heavy  fire.  This 
Senate  in  its  action  on  S.  2986  tabling 
the  entire  proposal  after  frustrating 
debate,  helped  confii-m  that  impression. 
Yet,  in  the  case  where  an  agency  of  the 
Government  already  has  taken  actions 
which  will  help  somewhat  to  restrain 
prices,  the  Congress  has  not  taken  the 
first  steps  either  to  back  up  these  actions 
or  to  protect  companies  which  adhere  to 
their  commitments  from  competitors 
which  may  not  do  so.  The  message  to 
the  American  people  about  Congress'  re- 
solve to  fight  inflation  and  to  enforce 
the  Government's  own  earlier  actions  is 
unmistakably  clear. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that 
these  agreements  with  the  Government 
are  legally  binding  as  they  should  be, 
particularly  since  they  were  made  volun- 
tarily in  exchange  for  speciflc  Govern- 


ment actions.  It  does  so  in  a  manner 
which  takes  into  account  objections  ex- 
pressed about  previous  proposals.  While 
the  Muskie  amendment  debated  last 
month  provided  unlimited  authority  to 
reimpo.se  controls  on  violators  of  decon- 
trol commitments  and  thus  spurred  fears 
of  irresponsibly  pimitive  Government  ac- 
tions, my  amendment  limits  use  of  this 
remedy  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  apply 
appropriate  corrective  action"  and  re- 
quires a  statement  from  the  Piesident 
explaining  how  he  has  complied  with  this 
requirement.  In  recognition  of  industi-y's 
arguments  that  major  changes  in  the 
economic  pictui'e  necessitate  changes  in 
the  terms  of  various  decontrol  commit- 
ments, the  President  is  given  explicit  au- 
thority to  modify  any  commitment  if  he 
determines  that  modification  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  publishes  the  rea- 
sons for  that  determination  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  However,  although  the 
President  could  receive  advice  on  such 
matters  from  affected  industries,  the  de- 
cision to  modify  a  commitment  would 
clearly  be  the  Government's  alone. 

With  these  modifications  I  can  see  no 
furtlier  objections  to  the  provisions  spe- 
cifically allowing  enforcement  of  decon- 
trol commitments.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  3523  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for 
this  amendment.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
some  of  the  decontrol  commitments  deal 
directly  with  the  problem  of  alleviating 
future  domestic  shortages  and  were  de- 
signed to  increase  domestic  supplies. 
Others  generally  deal  with  the  goal  of 
facilitating  domestic  price  stability,  a 
major  goal  also  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages. 

Amendment  1409  would  make  the  di- 
rective of  the  Temporary  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages  both 
more  realistic  and  more  responsive  to 
perhaps  the  principal  problem  which 
generated  this  bill,  even  though  the  word 
is  not  mentioned  once  in  the  text — infla- 
tion. 

The  flrst  change  faces  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  domestic  supply  problems  may 
not  totally  be  described  as  the  result  of 
"shortages  or  market  adversities."  Al- 
though the  latter  term  is  fuzzy  enough 
to  leave  some  doubts. 

The  amendment  states  specifically  that 
the  Commission  shall  report  upon  wage, 
price,  and  business  practices  which  also 
may  contribute  to  supply  problems.  It  is 
no  secret  for  example,  that  the  sales  and 
goods  distribution  policies,  investment 
decisions,  and  collective  bargaining 
structures  in  particular  industries  may 
have  just  as  much  to  do  with  adequate 
supplies  of  various  items  in  a  given  area 
as  actual  shortages.  When  one  reflects 
that  supply  problems,  and  shortages  for 
that  matter,  are  often  questions  of  price 
rather  than  actual  inability  to  obtain 
needed  items,  the  necessity  of  including 
wage,  price,  and  business  practices  within 
the  purview  of  the  Commission  becomes 
even  more  clear.  While  this  is  always  a 
touchy  area  for  politicians  to  act  upon, 
it  is  one  which  must  be  included  and 
emphasized  if  the  Commission  is  to  seek 
answers  to  supply  and  inflation  related 
problems  in  a  realistic  and  comprehen- 
sive manner. 
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The  second  basic  change 
that  the  Commission  is 
plore  the  extent  of  suppl; ' 
lems.  But  also  to  assess  tljeir 
feet,  or  possible  adverse 
sumers  in  terms  of 
availability  of  desired 
mission  also  would  be  c 
sessing  alternative  actioi^s 
mitigate  these  effects. 

This  change  would  em 
Commission  should  be 
the    people    problems 
short  supplies,  as  well  as 
tical  problems  of 
of  goods  available.  The 
shortages  are  a  problem 
upon  the  impact  of  thesit 
Americans'  jobs  and 
though  the  question  of 
the  bill  through  mention 
pairment  of  productive 
sible  effects  of  supply  pn 
sumers  are  not  treated  s 
Americans  will  feel  the 
ages  in  the  pocketbook,  as 
year.  My  amendment  wi 
that  the  Commission 
tude  of  and  deals  with 

That  the  Commission 
flatlon  issue  is  all  the  m^re 
because  actions  which  w 
crease    supplies    effectiv 
creases — are  inflationary 
It  is  imperative  that  these 
offs  be  considered  carefilly 
priority  of  the  Commissior 

The  amendment  also 
by  emphasizing  that  thei^ 
to  short  supply  problems 
creasing  availability  of  the 
tion,  such  as  conseivatioi i 
the  other  changes,  this 
stockpiling  provision  of 
recognizes  the  complexity 
mission's  job  and  should 
a  more  realistic  approach 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Before 
Senator  from  Alaska,  I  am 
to  the  desk,  a  substitute 
ment  of  the  Senator  from 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant   legislative 
ceeded  to  read  the 

Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendme^it 

Strike   the   final   two 
amendment  and  substitute  li 

"On  page  6.  strike  line  11 
lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1975 
1976.'." 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  will  ex 
stitute.    Basically   what 
does  is   to  restore   tlie 
year  funding,  and  it  make  ; 
sion's  life  2  years. 

Now    I    yield    to    the 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I 
time  on  this  substitute? 
time  was  yielded.  Is  ther 
substitute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  How  mudh 
have  on  the  substitute?  D< 
time  on  the  substitute? 

The    PRESIDING    OFF 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  To  each 

The  PRESIDING   O 
minutes  to  a  side. 
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iide,  or  total? 
FICER.  Fifteen 


The  Chair  will  state  that  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
California  is  not  a  proper  substitute,  but 
it  can  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
15  minutes  to  each  side  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  California  that,  for  the 
reasons  just  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  agree  with  what  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  done,  and  I  support  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  reached  that  we 
need  some  organization  that  can  take 
some  action  now  and,  hopefully,  guide  us 
through  a  very  difficult  Interim  period  as 
far  as  materials  are  concerned. 

Having  been  in  this  town  and  having 
watched  what  happened  to  the  Paley 
Commission  report  in  1952  because  there 
was  a  change  in  administration,  I  urge 
Senators  to  reconsider  the  2-year  period 
because  I  think  it  should  be  at  least  2 ',2 
years. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  of  course,  that  the 
party  of  my  choice  will  control  the  ad- 
ministration in  1977.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  see  a  report  come  into  Congress  in 
the  middle  of  the  campaign  year  of  1976. 
Win  or  lose,  I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  ignored. 

I  do  believe  there  should  be  on  the  desk 
of  the  new  President  in  1977  a  report  that 
will  be  a  guideline  for  action,  and  that 
by  some  time  at  the  end  of  the  21/2 -year 
period — I  suggest  a  2y2-year  period- 
there  be  some  constructive  suggestions  to 
us  for  action,  and  that  the  commission 
should  be  authorized  to  recommend  that 
action  in  the  meantime,  if  there  are  any 
interim  steps  we  can  take. 

I  firmly  believe  that  as  we  consider 
in  the  Commerce  Committee,  as  we  have, 
a  bill  to  deal  with  recycling,  these  bills 
to  deal  with  these  problems  of  natural 
gas  and  the  problems  of  the  oil  industry 
that  we  face,  that  we  are  just  closing 
our  eyes  if  we  say  that  all  we  can  do 
now  is  to  create  a  commission  to  tell  us 
what  the  structure  of  government  should 
be  to  deal  with  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem the  Nation  has. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  order  that  I  may  request 
the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  orc'?red. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  shall  not  take  much 
longer,  because  I  know  we  should  get  a 
vote  on  this  amendment  tonight.  But 
again  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize what  the  Commerce  Committee 
tried  to  do,  and  that  was  to  really  meet 
the  middle  ground,  to  have  a  commis- 
sion tiiat  will  study  this  structure  prob- 
lem but,  at  the  same  time,  will  monitor 
the  material  shortages,  will  be  able  to 
make  recommendations,  and  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  seme  concrete  recom- 
mcndatioiir  for  permanent  solutions  to 
the  mo.-it  vcxinfj  problems  that  we  have. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  in  the 
minciaLs  and  metals  field  I  do  not  think 


the  energy  crisis  Is  anything  like  what 
the  materials  and  metal  crisis  is  going 
to  be  in  the  1980's,  and  we  ought  to  get 
going  on  that  now  and  not  just  sit  around 
and  study  what  kind  of  governmental 
structure  ought  to  be  studying  this 
problem. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  his  statement. 

I  do  not  choose  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment because  we  are  trying  to  get  a 

middle  ground  in  between  the  3  years 

that  is  the  committee  position — and  the 
1  year  that  is  the  Percy  position,  and  I 
think  that  2  years  does  represent  that 
middle  ground. 

I  would  prefer  the  3  years.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  work  out  a  permanent 
commission  in  our  legislative  commit- 
tees, and  within  the  next  month  or  2 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  would  have 
created  a  permanent  commission.  But  we 
are  going  the  route  we  are  going.  It  so 
happens  that  the  agreement  was  made 
with  the  congressional  leaders  and  the 
administration.  So  I  think  we  have  to  do 
the  best  we  can  with  that  imderstanding 
and  agreement.  But  2  years  is  an  abso- 
lute minimum,  it  seems  to  me,  sind  I  will 
be  very  disappointed  if  we  lose. 

I  understand  where  the  power  is,  and 
I  understand  that  the  leadership  is  sup- 
porting the  Percy  amendment. 

As  the  person  who  sat  at  those  hear- 
ings, every  one  of  them  and  listened— 
I  think  I  am  the  only  person  here  who 
can  say  that  in  the  entire  Senate,  who 
sat  through  all  those  hearings  and  lis- 
tened to  every  witness — it  is  clear  that 
we  need  a  permanent  commission  now, 
that  we  need  to  have  monitoring  now, 
and  it  is  also  clear  to  me  that  If  the 
Percy  amendment  carries  what  we  are 
going  to  have  is  a  delay  of  about  2  years 
before  anything  is  done,  and  that  is  a 
tragedy,  in  my  mind. 

I  will  just  say  this:  That  every  wit- 
ness, except  for  the  administration  wit- 
nesses— and  if  I  am  wrong  I  hope  the 
staff  will  correct  me — said  that  we 
needed  such  a  commission  to  monitor 
the  materials  shortages.  The  adminis- 
tration witnesses  opposed  it.  But  every 
other  witness  drawn  from  industry  and 
academia  said  we  needed  such  a  perma- 
nent commission.  That  is  why  we  put 
out  the  3-year  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume  on  the  substitute  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  think,  made  an  important 
point  when  he  talked  about  the  time 
limit  of  this  particular  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  bring  this  commission 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  summer  of  1976. 
I  wonder  If  anybody  honestly  believes 
ansrthing  is  going  to  happen  to  that  re- 
port at  that  time.  I  do  not.  I  would  be 
very  much  surprised  if  many  Senators 
who  are  here  In  a  Presidential  year 
would. 

I  think  the  point  is  absolutely  accu- 
rate, r  am  not  so  sure  that  I  honestly 
think  that  the  3-year  period  is  a  whole 
lot  better,  although  it  certainly  is  pref- 
erable to  2  years,  because  I  am  a  little 
concerned  in  light  of  our  past  experience 
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with  the  Paley  Commission  report  and 
others  that  a  new  President  is  going  to 
want  a  new  commission  that  he  ap- 
pointed and  in  whom  he  might  have 
greater  confidence. 

I  am  afraid  this  commission  report  is 
going  to  gather  a  lot  of  dust  on  the  shelf 
without  any  positive  result  if  we  do  not 
act  on  it  quickly.  The  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  Percy  amendment  is  that  we 
are  limiting  with  this  amendment  the 
functioning  of  the  commission  to  1  year. 

I  would  point  out  not  only  is  there  a 
political  logic  to  trying  to  get  our  an- 
swers quickly  so  that  we  can  be  more  re- 
sponsive in  a  legislative  sense,  but  I  think 
we  are  trying  as  well  to  deal  with  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  I  think  that  clearly  spells  out  the 
distinction  between  the  two  approaches. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  we  were — 
in  the  amendment  of  the  committee  or 
the  bill  of  the  committee — not  so  con- 
cerned as  to  the  structure  as  we  were 
to  the  substance  of  the  problem. 

It  is  the  substance  of  the  problem  that 
is  giving  us  a  headache,  and  yet  we  can- 
not deal  with  it  because  there  is  no  struc- 
ture. That  is  the  problem.  That  is  the 
essence  of  it. 

How  the  Senator  can  say  he  is  going 
to  set  up  a  commission  for  2  years,  3 
years,  or  any  period  of  time  that  does 
nothing  but  monitor  and  really  get  at  the 
root  cause  of  a  material  shortage  I  do 
not  understand. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Termessee  that 
in  my  remarks  I  pointed  that  out  very 
clearly  that  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation to  stop  the  commission  from 
making  a  report  on  structure  within  6 
months.  I  think  they  should  do  so,  and 
it  would  be  ideal  if  they  would  do  so.  But 
the  bill  is  not  related  just  to  structure. 
That  is  just  one  small  paragraph.  The 
commission  has  many  other  responsibili- 
ties. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  might 
better  be  taken  up  by  Congress  and  by  a 
congressional  committee  today,  without 
waiting.  But  Irrespective  of  that  issue, 
as  I  say,  I  think  there  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  from  making  a  re- 
port on  structure,  and  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  which  I  hope  they  will  do. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  expect  they  will  do  so, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  requires 
that  they  do  so  within  6  months.  But  the 
fact  that  structure,  as  the  Senator  says, 
is  only  a  small  part  of  this.  Is  exactly 
what  is  wrong  with  It,  because  It  Is  struc- 
ture or  the  lack  of  it  which  impedes  the 
resolution  of  the  problem. 

What  the  proposal  before  us  today 
would  do  is  set  up  a  superstructure  to 
monitor  without  any  continuum,  with- 
out any  real  reliability,  and  without  any 
study,  frankly,  as  to  what  the  means  are. 

I  wonder,  as  to  some  of  the  comments 
that  were  made  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  California — he  says  the 
Senator   from   Illinois    does    not   have 


enough  money  in  the  bill,  that  we  can- 
not, with  a  half-million  dollars,  decide 
what  the  best  mechanism  is  for  dealing 
on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  problem — 
if  sufficient  thought  has  been  given  to 
what  we  have  available  to  us  right  now 
in  terms  of  assistance  and  in  terms  of 
information. 

We  have  the  Office  of  Business  Re- 
search Analysis.  wWcli  does,  I  think,  a 
remarkable  job  in  commerce,  largely  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  We  have  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  the  Economic  Re- 
sources Survey  in  Agriculture.  We  have 
in  EIPA  something  which  I  think  is 
absolutely  incredible,  and  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  an  intelligent  rational  Fed- 
eral policy,  called  the  strategic  environ- 
mental assessment  system  to  evaluate  tiie 
effect  of  enviromnental  policies  to  pro- 
duction, income,  and  employment. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
are  any  of  these  things.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  adequate  consideration  to  the  re- 
sources that  are  available  to  us  now; 
wholly  absent  is  any  semblance  of  co- 
herence or  a  fulcrum  through  which  we 
can  focus  and  charmel  the  information 
on  which  to  act. 

Tliat  is  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  trying  to  do  with  his  amendment.  He  is 
advocating  structural  change.  He  is  try- 
ing to  find  a  mechanism  to  achieve 
structmal  change,  and  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  problem  here  today.  That 
was  the  essence  of  the  bill  which  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
and  a  number  of  us  introduced.  To  say 
we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  structure  is 
incredible  to  me.  I  think  it  is  self-defeat- 
ing. That  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
for  yeai"s. 

When  do  we  get  to  the  structural  ques- 
tion? That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  trying  to  do,  in  my  opinion. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Califoiiila,  compromise  though  it  may 
be — I  do  not  consider  it  as  such — will  be 
defeated.  I  think  it  is  counter-productive. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Tunney  perfecting 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  com- 
mission report  by  midsiunmer  1976.  I 
ask,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  know- 
ing that  that  Is  a  Presidentisd  year,  what 
possible  legislative  resolution  could  be 
accomplished  then? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidait,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  believe  the  so-called 
Percy  amendment  has  the  advantage  of 
this  intangible  ingredient,  that  can  hard- 
ly be  measured,  of  what  would  be  termed 
full  and  complete  cooperation. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  pointed  out, 
this  cooperative  agreement  has  been 
worked  out  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  we  would  have  is  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
availability  of  Its  highly  skilled  assist- 
ance. What  we  would  have  is  full  coop- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  experts 
would  be  available  to  this  commission. 


That  is  why  I  obviously  mucli  prefer 
my  amendment  and  will  oppose  the  per- 
fecting amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Califoi-nia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  just  for  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion? — 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to  make 
further  comments,  this  side  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  its  time. 

Ml'.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  also,  but 
I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 

The  Senator  said  tliat  the  report  of  the 
commission  imder  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment would  be  in  Jime  1976.  That  is  not 
true.  The  report  on  structure  would  be 
6  months  from  the  time  the  bill  passes 
and  is  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi'.  President,  the  point 
is  not  the  report.  The  point  is  that  the 
commission  expires  at  that  time,  and  that 
is  a  very  poor  time  for  it  to  go  out  of 
business,  when  we  are  in  the  heat  of  a 
major  Presidential  campaign.  Either  we 
should  continue  it  or  we  should  not. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  the  per- 
fecting amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  defeated,  the  vote 
would  follow  immediately,  all  time  having 
expired,  on  the  Percy  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

Ml-.  PERCY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  both  the 
Percy  amendment  and  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

All  remaining  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn>EN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Eaglkton),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Ml".  Fx;lbricht),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlestoh),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  fi'om  Alabama 
(Mr.  Spaskican),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
cause  of  illness. 
I  further  announce  thit 


and  voting,  the  Senator  fr  >m  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  would  vote  "nay.' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  <  B  [r.  Buckley  > , 
the  Senator  from  Kentuck; '  i  Mr.  Cook  ) 
the   Senator   from   Oregoi 
FIELD",  and  the  Senator  frim  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits)  are  necessaril  r'  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook  I  is  paired 
ator  from  Oregon    (Mr. 


with  the  Sen- 

iATFIELD  »  .     If 

present  and  voting,  the  iJenator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vc  te  "nay. 

The  result  was  announped — yeas  28, 
nays  53,  as  follows : 

(No.  249  Leg] 
YEAS — 28 


Abourezk 

Humphrey 

Monloya 

Biudlck 

Inouye 

Moss 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Pastore 

1 

Domenlcl 

Johnston 

Pell 

Eastland 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

t 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

1 

Hartke 

McClellan 

raft 

1 

Haskell 

McGovern 

runney 

J 

HolUngs 

Metzenbaum 

t 

Hughes 

Mondale 

ft 

k 

NAYS— 53 

» 

Aiken 

Dole 

Packwood 

1 

Allen 

Dominick 

Pearson 

Baker 

ETvln 

Percy 

1 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Proxmlre 

t 

Beall 

Fong 

Ribicoll 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Roth 

1 

Bennett 

Griffin 

5chwelker 

1 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Scott,  Hugh 

1 

Brock 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

WUUam  L. 

( 
1 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stafford 

1 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Hruska 

StennlB 

1 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Case 

McClure 

Tower 

1 

Chiles 

Mclutyre 

Weicker 

1 

Clark 

Muskle 

Young 

Cotton 

Nelson 

Curtis 

Nuun 

NOT  VOTING— 

9 

, 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Huddleston 

Symington 

Church 

Javits 

WUllams 

Cook 

Long 

: 

Eagleton 

McOee 

lay  that  mo- 


I    ask 


So  Mr.  Tunney's  amendpient  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  PresidAit,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  whlcp  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  move  to 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  pie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    Preident. 
unanimous  consent  that  th(  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Percy  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agijeed  to 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr 
should  like  the  Record  to 
voted  "no"  on  the  amendu  tent 

The     PRESIDING     OF  ?aCER 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr).  Who  ;  ields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIci:R.  On  whose 
time? 
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is  absent  be- 


if  present 


President,    I 
show  that  I 


(Mr. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  whether  he  wants  the  time  to 
run  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  no  time  be  charged  to 
either  side  on  the  bill  for  the  remainder 
of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  rone,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  Mr.  Proxmire  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  S.  3523,  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  SUPPLIES  AND 
SHORTAGES  ACT  OP   1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Proxmire 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business  and 
that  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Nelson  be- 
come the  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson  Is  to  be  voted 
on,  by  virtue  of  an  order  already  entered, 
not  later  than  12  o'clock  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNIHON  OF 
SENATORS  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  be  rec- 


ognized in  that  order,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  have 
we  a  time  agreement  on  other  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  business,  S.  3523? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  there  ia 
a  general  agreement  on  this  bill,  with  an 
hour  on  each  amendment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  amendment  by  RJr.  Nelson, 
on  which  there  is  a  maximum  of  3  hours. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  two  amend- 
ments, so  they  would  be  covered  by  the 
general  agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  would 
be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  not  need  that 
much  time  on  my  side,  but  they  would 
be  covered  within  the  framework  of  an 
hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  They  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


HR.  14434— ENERGY  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL — ORDER  FOR  TIME 
LIMITATION  AND  VOTE  ON  QUES- 
TION OF   GERMANENESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
at  such  time  as  the  energy  appropriation 
bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  which  I 
understand  will  be  at  1  p.m.,  there 
be  a  limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Fonc  and 
Mr.  MusKiE  for  further  debate  on  the 
question  of  germaneness;  and  then  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  20  minutes  the  vote  occur 
on  the  question  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow  . 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Proxmire's  remarks,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  3523,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Temporary  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 
At  that  time  the  question  before  the 
Senate  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  order  previously  entered, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  vote  will  occur  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson  not  later  than 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

I  ask  the  Chair  whether  I  am  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Then,  upon  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  other  amendments  to  the 
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bill  will  be  In  order  until  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  p.m.  At  that  time  the  Senate 
will  resume  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
14434.  the  enei-gy  appropriation  bill. 

There  will  then  be  a  period  of  20  min- 
utes for  debate  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness which  has  been  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Fonc  i  .  A  rollcall  vote  will  occui*  at  the 
hour  of  1:20  p.m.  on  the  question  of 
germaneness. 

Amendments  to  the  bill  will  then  be 
in  order.  It  is  my  understanding  that  sev- 
eral amendments  are  to  be  offered.  Yea- 
and  nay  votes  will  occur  during  the  after- 
noon on  that  bill. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  energy  appropriation  bill 
tomorrow. 

As  for  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
schedule  has  not  become  clear,  but  Sen- 
ators will  be  appraised  of  the  schedule 
for  those  2  days  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Several  bills  are  on  the  calen- 
dar awaitinj  action.  Conference  reports 
can  be  called  up  at  any  time.  There  is 
business  aplenty,  and  rollcall  votes  are 
expected  both  Thursday  and  Friday. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agree!  to;  and  at  6:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  June  12,  1974.  at  9:45 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  11, 1974: 


In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  oL  the 
Retired  List  in  the  grade  Indicated  wnder 
the  provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Theodore  R.  Milton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  fcrilowing  ofBcer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  tlie  Pres- 
ident vtnder  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066, 
;n  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Jieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ray  B.  Sitton,  360-22-982 IFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  .Air 
Force. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Pierre  N.  Charboonet,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sectlwi  5231,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  DJ5.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  toill  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hiUs, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalms 
121:  1. 

Eternal  Father,  in  this  hallowed  mo- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  dedi- 
cated to  the  upward  look  we  bring  our 
frail  and  faltering  hearts  to  the  rich  re- 
sources of  Thy  redeeming  grace.  Give  to 
us  the  invisible  means  of  support  we 
need  to  triumph  over  the  trials  of  these 
troubled  times.  Steady  us  with  Thy  spirit 
that  we  may  maintain  our  integrity  un- 
sullied by  selfish  ambitions  and  unspoiled 
by  unworthy  endeavors. 

As  we  work  to  shape  the  shining  fu- 
ture of  our  beloved  land,  grant  unto  us 
the  courage,  the  vision,  and  the  wisdom 
to  labor  for  hberty  and  justice  and  peace 
for  an  and  in  all.  To  this  end  may  we 
fail  not  mail  nor  Thee. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  walked  the 
upward  way  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ing   of   national   medals   to   honor   the  late 
J.  Edgar  Hoover; 

H  R.  6979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Monroe  A. 
Lucas; 

Hit.  8215.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  certain  copyii^  shoe  lathes 
tmtil  the  cloec  of  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR.  10972.  An  act  to  delay  for  6  months 
the  talcing  effect  of  certain  measures  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  certain  wildlife 
restoration  projects; 

H.R.  11223.  An  act  to  authorize  amend- 
ment of  contracts  relating  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and  opera- 
tion in  unsubsidized  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  territory 
of  Guam; 

H.R.  12466.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
Act  of  1973  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  12565.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  procure- 
ment of  State  Appropriations  Authorization 
tracked  c<»nbet  vehicles,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  12925.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1974  for  certain  nuultlme  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

H.R.  14013.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Gur- 
ney. and  Mr,  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Helting,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  June  8, 1974,  the  President 
approved  and  signed  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1817.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  Insists  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  (H.R.  12471 )  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7130,  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  AND  IMPOUND- 
MENT CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  7130,  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1101) 

The  ccHnmlttee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJL 
7130)  to  Improve  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Legislative  Budget  Office,  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  providing  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  Impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
executive  branch,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bUl,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  foUowlng: 

SHORT  TITLES;  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  Shmt  Tttlm. — This  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974".  Ti- 
tles I  through  IX  may  be  cited  as  the  "Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974",  and  title  X 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974". 
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Sec.  202.  Duties  and  functions 

Sec.  203.  Public  access  to  budg  !t  data. 
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Sec.  300.  Timetable. 
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actions. 
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IMPROVE  FISCAL 
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Sec.  403.  Analyses  by 

Office. 
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TITLE  V— CHANGE  OF  FISAaL  YEAR 
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Sec.  502.  Transition  to  new  fis  lal  year. 
Sec.  503.  Accounting  procedure  s, 
Sec.  504.  Conversion    of 
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Sec.  605.  Repeals. 
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Sec.  606.  Study  of  off-budget  agencies. 
Sec.  607.  Year-ahead  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion of  new  budget  authority. 
TITLE  VII— PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND 
EVALUATION 
Sec.  701.  Review  and  evaluation  by  standing 

committees. 
Sec.  702.  Review     and     evaluation     by     the 

Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  703.  Continuing     study     of     additional 
budget  reform  proposals. 
TITLE  VIII— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY 
INFORMATION  AND  CONTROLS 
Sec.  801.  Amendment    to    Legislative    Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 
Sec.  802.  Changes   in   functional   categories. 
TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS; 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  901.  Amendmenis  to  rules  of  the  House. 
Sec.  902.  Conforming  amendments  to  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate. 
Sec.  903.  Amendments  to  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946. 
Sec.  904.  Exercise  of  rulemaking  powers. 
Sec.  905.  Effective  dates. 

Sec.  906.  Application  of  congressional  budget 
process  to  fiscal  year  1976. 

TITLE  X— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
Part  A — General  Provisions 
Sec.  1001.  Disclaimer. 

Sec.  1002.  Amendment  to  Antldeficiency  Act. 
Sec.  1003.  Repeal   of   existing   Impoundment 

reporting  provision. 
Part    B — Congressional    Consideration    of 
F>ROPOSED  Rescissions,   Reservations,  and 
Deferrals  of  Budget  Authority 
Sec.  1011.  Definitions. 
Sec.  1012.  Rescission  of  budget  authority. 
Sec.  1013.  Disapproval   of  proposed  deferrals 

of  budget  authority. 
Sec.  1014.  Transmission  of  messages;   publi- 
cation. 
Sec.  1015.  Reports  by  Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  1016.  Suits  by  Comptroller  General. 
Sec.  1017.  Procedure  in  House  and  Senate. 

DECLARATION  OP  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is 
essential — 

(1)  to  assure  effective  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  budgetary  process; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  congressional  deter- 
mination each  year  of  the  appropriate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  and  expenditures; 

(3)  to  provide  a  system  of  Impoundment 
control; 

(4)  to  establish  national  budget  priorities; 
and 

(5)  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  infor- 
mation by  the  executive  branch  in  a  manner 
that  wUl  assist  the  Congress  in  discharging 
its  duties. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  General. — For  purposes  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  The  terms  "budget  outlays"  and  "out- 
lays" mean,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  and  net  lending  of  funds  under 
budget  authority  during  such  year. 

(2)  The  term  "budget  authority"  means 
authority  provided  by  law  to  enter  into  obli- 
gations which  will  result  in  immediate  or 
future  outlays  Involving  Government  funds, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  au- 
thority to  insure  or  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  indebtedness  incurred  by  another  person 
or  government. 

(3)  The  term  "tax  expenditures"  means 
those  revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduction 
from  gross  income  or  which  provide  a  special 
credit,  a  preferential  rate  of  tax,  or  a  de- 
ferral of  tax  liability;  and  the  term  "tax  ex- 


penditures budget"  means  an  enumeration 
of  such  tax  expenditures. 

(4)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  means — 

(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  fiscal  year  as  pro- 
vided in  section  301; 

(B)  a  concurrent  re.<!olutlon  reaffirming  or 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal  year 
as  provided  in  section  310;  and 

(C)  any  other  concurrent  resolution  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  fiscal  year 
as  described  in  section  304. 

(5)  The  term  "appropriation  Act"  means 
an  Act  referred  to  in  section  105  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code. 

(b»  Joint  CoMMirrEE  on  Atomic  Energy. 
— For  purposes  of  titles  II,  III,  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives who  are  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  shall  be  treated  as 
a  .standing  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  treated  as  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE  I— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HOUSE  AND 

SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEES 

budget  committee  op  the  house  of 

representatives 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Clause  1  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 

by  redesignating  paragraphs  (e)  through  (u) 

as  paragraphs  (f)   through  (v),  respectively, 

and   by   inserting   after   paragraph    (d)    the 

following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-three  Members  as  follows: 

"(1)  five  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

"(2)  five  Members  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

"(3)  eleven  Members  who  are  members  of 
other  standing  committees; 

"(4)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party;  and 

"(5)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  party. 

No  Member  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  during  more  than 
two  Congresses  in  any  period  of  five  succes- 
sive Congresses  beginning  after  1974  (disre- 
garding for  this  purpose  any  service  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  such  committee  for 
less  than  a  full  session  In  any  Congress) .  All 
selections  of  Members  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
seniority." 

(b)  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  clause: 

"6.  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  clause  5  of  Rule  XI,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books  or  papers  or  docu- 
ments or  vouchers  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
and  to  take  such  testimony  and  records,  as 
it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee designated  by  him;  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  thereof,  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses." 

(c)  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  5  through  33  as  clauses  6  through  34, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  clause  4 
the  following  new  clause: 
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"5.  Committee  on  the  Budget 

"(a)  All  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  (as  defined  in  section  3(a)  (4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  and  other 
matters  required  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee under  titles  III  and  IV  of  that  Act. 

"(b)   The  committee  shall  have  the  duty — 

"(1)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 
reported  by  it  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

"(2)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  exist- 
ing and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report 
the  results  of  such  studies  to  the  House 
on  a  recurring  basis; 

"(3)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  pol- 
icies, and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
studies  to  the  House  on  a  recurring  basis; 
and 

"(4)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  its  functions  and  duties." 

BUDGET  committee  OF  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(r)(l)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  con- 
current resolutions  on  the  budget  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a|  (4)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  and  all  other  matters 
required  to  be  referred  to  that  committee 
under  titles  III  and  IV  of  that  Act,  and  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  thereto. 

"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty — 

"(A)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 
reported  by  It  under  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the  ef- 
fect on  budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a 
recurring  basis; 

"(C)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise  meth- 
ods ol  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  pol- 
icies, and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  to  report  the  results  of  such  studies 
to  the  Senate  on  a  recurring  basis;  and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice of  Its  functions  and  duties." 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  amended  by  inserting  after — 
"Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs..   15" 
the  following: 

"Budget   15". 

(c)  Paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing RtUes  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  the  first  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (a),  membership  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  until  that  date  occurring  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, upon  which  the  appointment  of  the 
majority  and  minority  party  members  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  is  initially 
completed." 

(d)  Each  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  that 
a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such  meeting 
may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  de- 
termines by  record  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 


the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  Ui  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disagrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual, 
or  otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  Interests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

(5)  will  disclose  Intormation  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 

^  Information  pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
serson  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  In- 
tormation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
ernment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
trti  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial 
or  other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept 
secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 

(e)  Paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  section 
133A(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  shall  not  apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 

TTTLE  11 — CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET 

OFFICE 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  General. — 

(1)  There  is  established  an  office  of  the 
Congress  to  be  known  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office").  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director;  and  there  shall  be  a 
Deputy  Director  who  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Di- 
rector and,  during  the  absence  or  Incapactly 
of  the  Director  or  during  a  vacancy  In  that 
office,  shall  act  as  Director. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  after 
considering  recommendations  received  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  his  fit- 
ness to  perform  his  duties.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Director  first 
appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on  January  3, 
1979,  and  the  terms  of  office  of  Directors  sub- 
sequently appointed  shall  expire  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Any 
individual  appointed  as  Director  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall 
serve  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that 
term.  An  Individual  serving  as  Director  at 
the  expiration  of  a  term  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  Is  appointed.  Any 
Deputy  Director  shall  serve  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Director  who 
appointed  him  (and  until  bis  successor  is  ap- 
pointed), unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
Director. 

(4)  The  Director  may  be  removed  by  either 
House  by  resolution. 

(5)  The  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect  from  time  to 
time,  for  level  ni  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
in  section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


The  Deputy  Director  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  of  basic  pay,  as  so  in  effect,  for  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5315 
of  such  title. 

(b)  Personnel. — The  Director  shall  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  Office.  All  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  shall  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  fitness  to  perform  their 
duties.  The  Director  may  prescribe  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Office,  and  delegate  to  them  authority  to  per- 
form any  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  functions 
imposed  on  the  Office  or  on  the  Director.  For 
purposes  of  pay  (other  than  pay  of  the  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director)  and  employment 
benefits,  rights,  and  privileges,  all  personnel 
of  the  Office  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants. — In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice, the  Director  may  procure  the  temporary 
(not  to  exceed  one  year)  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  or  consultants  or  organi- 
zations thereof  by  contract  as  independent 
contractors,  or,  in  the  case  of  Individual  ex- 
perts or  consultants,  by  employment  at  rates 
of  pay  not  In  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  un- 
der the  General  Schedule  of  section  6332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Executive  Branch. — 
The  Director  Is  authorized  to  secure  informa- 
tion, data,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
from  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
establishments  of  the,  executive  branch  of 
Government  and  the  regulatory  agencies  and 
commissions  of  the  Government.  All  such  de- 
partments, agencies,  establishments,  and 
regulatory  agencies  and  commissions  shall 
lurnish  the  Director  any  available  material 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  and  functions 
(other  than  material  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  a  violation  of  law) .  The  Director  18 
also  authorized,  upon  agreement  with  the 
head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  estab- 
lishment, or  regulatory  agency  or  commis- 
sion, to  utilize  its  services,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel with  or  without  reimbursement;  and 
the  head  of  each  such  department,  agency, 
establishment,  or  regulatory  agency  or  com- 
mission is  authorized  to  provide  the  Office 
such  services,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

(e)  Relationship  to  Other  Agencies  of 
Congress. — In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Office,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  the  operations  of  the  Office 
with  those  of  other  congressional  agencies 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  most  effectively  the 
information,  services,  and  capabilities  of  all 
such  agencies  in  carrying  out  the  various 
responsibilities  assigned  to  each,  the  Direc- 
tor is  authorized  to  obtain  information, 
data,  estimates,  and  statistics  developed  bv 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  and  (upon  agreement  with 
them)  to  utilize  their  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  with  or  without  reimbursement. 
The  Comptroller  General,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board  are  authorized  to  provide  the  Office 
with  the  information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics,  and  the  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

(f)  Appropriations. — There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  each  fis- 
cal year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. Until  sums  are  first  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence,  but  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  12  months  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  ex- 
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penses  of  the  Office  shall  be 
contingent  fund  of  the  SenatJe 
ance  with  the  paragraph  relatli  ig 
tlngent  fund  of  the  Senate  u 
!ng   "UNDER  LEGISLATIVE' 
October  1.   1888   (28  Stat.  546; 
nnci  upon  vouchers  approved  bj 

BDTIES    AND    rUNCnC 

Sec.  202.   (a)   Assistance  to 
MFTTEES. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Office  to  provide  to  th( 
on  the  Budget  of  both  House! 
which  will  assist  such  comnrjltt^es 
charge  of  all  matters  within 
tions.  Including  ( 1 )  Informatloi 
to  the  budget,  appropriation 
bills  authorizing  or  providing 
ity  or  tax  expenditures,  (2) 
respect  to  revenues,  receipts, 
tare   revenues   and    receipts, 
revenue    conditions,    and    (3) 
Information   as   such 
quest. 

(b)  Assistance  to  CoMMirrEiis 
PRIATIONS,  Ways  and  Means,  a 
At  the  request  of  the  Committee 
prlatlons  of  either  House,  the 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  o: 
tlves,  or  the  Committee  on 
Senate,  the  Office  shall  provide 
mittee  Miy  information  which 
in  the  discharge  of  matters 
Isdictlon.  including  information 
clauses   (1)    and   (2)    of 
such  related  information  as 
may  request. 

(c)  Assistance  to  Other  Co 
\Iembess. — 

<  1 )   At  the  request  of  any  o 
tee  of  the  House  of  Represent^! 
Senate  or  any  Joint  committee 
gress,  the  Office  shall  provide 
mittee  or  Joint  committee  any 
compiled  In  carrying  out  clauses 
of  subsection   (a),  and,  to  the 
tlcable,  such  additional 
to  the  foregoing  as  may  be 

(2)   At  the  request  of  any 
House    or   Senate,    the   Office 
to  such  Member  any  information 
In  carrying  out  clauses  (1)   and 
section    (a),   and.   to   the 
such  additional  information 
foregoing  as  may  be  requested 

(d)  Assignment  or  Office 
Commtttees  and  Joint 
request  of  the  Committee  on 
either  House,  personnel  of  the 
be  assigned,  on  a  temporary 
such  committee.  At  the  request 
committee  of  either  House  or 
mittee  of  the  Congress,  personnel 
flee  may  be  assigned,  on  a 
to  assist  such  committee  or 
with  respect  to  matters  direct^ 
the  applicable  provisions  of 
(c). 

(e)  Transfer  or  F*trNCTiONs  oi 
MITTEE  ON  Reduction  of 

TiniES. — 

(1)  The  duties,  functions 
of   the   Joint   Committee   on 
Federal  Expenditures  are 
Office,  and  the  Joint  Committee 

(2)  Section   601    of   the 
1941    (56  Stat.  726)    is  repealed 

(f)  Reports  TO  BtrocET  Com M 
(1 )  On  or  before  AprU  1  of 

Director  shall  submit  to  the 
the  Budget  of  the  House  of 
and  the  Senate  a  report,  for 
commencing  on  October  1  of 
respect  to  fiscal  policy,  Includlnfe 
nativA  levels  of  total  revenues , 
budget    authority,    and    total 
eluding  related  surpluses  and 
(B)    the  levels  of  tax  expendU 
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from  the      existing  law,  taking  Into  account  projected 
in  accord-      economic  factors  and  any  changes  in  such 
to  the  con-      levels  based  on  proposals  In  the  budget  sub- 
the  head-      mltted  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal  year, 
the  Act  of     Such  report  shall  also  Include  a  discussion  of 
2  U.S.C.  68),      national  budget  priorities,   including  alter- 
the  Director,      native  ways  of  allocating  budget  authority 
rs  and    budget    outlays    for    such    fiscal    year 

among  major  programs  or  functional  cate- 
gories, taking  into  account  bow  such  alterna- 
tive allocations  will  meet  major  national 
needs  and  affect  balanced  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate such  further  reports  (including  reports 
revising  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 ) )  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
provide  such  Committees  with  information, 
data,  and  analyses  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  and  functions. 

(g)  Use  of  Computers  and  Other  Tech- 
niques.— The  Director  may  equip  the  Office 
with  up-to-date  computer  capability  (upon 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate),  obtain  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  computer  technol- 
ogy, and  develop  techniques  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  budgetary  requirements. 

PCBUC   ACCESS  to  BUDGET  DATA 

Sec  203.  (a)  Right  To  Copt. — Except  as 
provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the 
Director  shall  make  all  information,  data, 
estimates,  and  statistics  obtained  under  sec- 
tions 201(d)  and  201(e)  available  for  pub- 
lic copying  during  normal  business  hours, 
subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  regulations, 
and  shall  to  the  extent  practicable,  at  the 
request  of  any  person,  furnish  a  copy  of  any 
such  information,  data,  estimates,  or  statis- 
tics upon  payment  by  such  person  of  the 
cost  of  making  and  furnishing  such  copy. 

(b)  Index. — The  Director  shall  develop 
and   maintain   filing,    coding,   and  Indexing 
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systems  that  identify  the  Information,  data, 
estimates,  and  statistics  to  which  subsection 
(a)  applies  and  shall  make  such  systems 
available  for  public  use  during  normal  bus- 
iness hours. 

(c)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  Information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics — 

(1)  which  are  specifically  exempted  from 
disclosure  by  law;  or 

(2)  which  the  Director  determines  will 
disclose — 

(A)  matters  necessary  to  be  kept  secret  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense  or  the  con- 
fidential conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  information  relating  to  trade  secrets 
or  financial  or  commercial  Information  per- 
talnUig  specifically  to  a  given  person  if  the 
Information  has  been  obtained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  confidential  basis,  other  than 
through  an  application  by  such  person  for  a 
specific  financial  or  other  benefit,  and  Is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  in  order  to  prevent 
undue  injury  to  the  competitive  position  of 
such  person;  or 

(C)  personal  or  medical  data  or  similar 
data  the  disclosure  of  which  would  consti- 
tute a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy; 

unless  the  portions  containing  such  matters, 
information,  or  data  have  been  excised. 

(d)  Information  Obtained  for  Commit- 
tees and  Members. — Subsection  (a)  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  information,  data,  estimates,  and 
statistics  obtained  at  the  request  of  any 
committee.  Joint  committee,  or  Member  un- 
le.ss  such  committee.  Joint  committee,  or 
Member  has  instructed  the  Director  not  to 
make  such  Information,  data,  estimates,  or 
statistics  available  for  public  copying. 

TITLE  III— CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 
timet  abix 
Sec.   300.   The   timetable   with   respect   to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any  fis- 
cal year  is  as  follows : 
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Revenue   Act  of 


On  or  before:  Action  to  be  completed: 

November  10 .     President  submits  current  services  budget. 

15th  day  after  Congress  meets President  submits  his  budget. 

March    15 Committees   and   Joint   committees    submit 

reports  to  Budget  Committees. 

April    1 Congressional  Budget  Office  submits  report 

to  Budget  Committees. 

April    15 Budget  Committees  report  first  concurrent 

resolution  on  the  budget  to  their  Housea 

May  15 Committees  report  bills  and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget  authority. 

May  15 Congress  completes  action  on  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget. 

7th  day  after  Labor  Day Congress  completes  action  on  bills  and  res- 
olutions providing  new  budget  authority 
and  new  spending  authority. 

September  IS Congress  completes  action  on  second  re- 
quired concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

September    25 Congress  completes  action  on  reconciliation 

bill  or  resolution,  or  both.  Implementing 
second  required  concurrent  resolution. 

October  l._ Fiscal  year  begins. 


: ttee. — 

year,  the 
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adoption  of  first  concuhhent  resolution 
Sec  301.  (a)  Action  To  Be  CoMPLrrEo  bt 
Mat  15. — On  or  before  May  15  of  each  year, 
the  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year.  The  concurrent  resolution  shall 
set  forth — 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  of  total  new  budget  authority; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and  an 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority  for 
each  major  functional  category,  for  contin- 


gencies, and  for  undistributed  intragovern- 
mental  transactions,  based  on  allocations  of 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  of  total  budget  authority; 

(3)  the  amount.  If  any.  of  the  surplus 
or  the  deficit  in  the  budget  which  is  appro- 
priate in  light  of  economic  conditions  and 
all  other  relevant  factors; 

(4)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  and  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which 
the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  Increased  or  decreased  by  hills  and 
resolutions  to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate 
committees; 
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(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  by  which  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt  shovild  be 
Increased  or  decreased  by  bills  and  resolu- 
tions to  be  reported  by  the  appropriate  com- 
niittees;  and 

(6)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
budget  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Additional  Matters  in  Concurrent 
Resolution. — The  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  may  also  require — 

( 1 )  a  procedure  under  which  all  or  certain 
bills  and  resolutions  providing  new  budget 
authority  or  providing  new  spending  author- 
ity described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  for 
such  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  enrolled  until 
the  concurrent  resolution  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  has  been  agreed 
to,  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcilia- 
tion resolution,  or  both,  are  reqxiired  to  be 
reported  under  section  310(c),  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both;  and 

(2)  any  other  procedure  which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Not  later  than  the  close  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  shall  report  to  Its  House  on  the 
Implementation  of  procedures  described  in 
this  subsection. 

(c)  Views  and  Estimates  of  Other  Com- 
mittees.— On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year, 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  House,  each  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses — 

( 1 )  its  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to 
all  matters  set  forth  in  sabsection  (a)  which 
relate  to  matters  within  the  respective  Juris- 
diction or  functions  of  such  committee  or 
Joint  committee;  and 

(2)  except  in  the  case  of  such  Joint  com- 
mittees, the  estimate  of  the  total  amounts  of 
new  budget  authority,  and  budget  outlays 
resulting  therefrom,  to  be  provided  or  au- 
thorized in  all  bills  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee  which 
such  committee  Intends  to  be  effective  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall  also 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
both  Houses,  its  recommendations  as  to  the 
fiscal  policy  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  may  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  its  House, 
and  any  other  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress may  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  both  Houses,  its  views  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  all  matters  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  which  relate  to  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction  or  functions. 

(d)  Hearings  and  Report. — In  developing 
the  first  concxirrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each 
House  shall  hold  hearings  and  shall  receive 
testimony  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
such  appropriate  representatives  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  national  organizations  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable.  On  or  before  April  15 
of  each  year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year.  The  re- 
port accompanying  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 


(1)  a  comparlslon  of  revenues  estimated 
by  the  committee  with  those  estimated  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  appropriate  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budg- 
et authority,  as  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution,  with  total  budget  outlays  esti- 
mated and  total  new  budget  authority  re- 
quested in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President; 

(3)  with  respect  to  each  major  functions^ 
category,  an  estimate  of  budget  outlays  and 
an  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity for  all  proposed  programs  and  for  all 
existing  programs  (including  renewals  there- 
of), with  the  estimate  and  level  for  exist- 
ing programs  being  divided  between  perma- 
nent authority  and  funds  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  and  each  such  division  be- 
ing subdivided  lie'ween  controllable 
amounts  and  all  other  amounts; 

(4)  an  allocation  of  the  level  of  Federal 
revenues  recommended  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  among  the  major  sources  of  such 
revenues; 

(5)  the  economic  assumptions  and  objec- 
tives which  underlie  each  of  the  matters  set 
forth  in  such  concurrent  resolution  and  al- 
ternative economic  assumptions  and  objec- 
tives  which    the   committee    considered; 

(6)  projections,  not  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing, for  the  period  of  five  fiscal  years  begln- 
nmg  with  such  fiscal  year  of  the  estimated 
levels  of  total  budget  outlays,  total  new 
budget  outlays,  total  new  budget  authority, 
the  estimated  revenues  to  be  received,  and 
the  estimated  surplus  or  deficit,  if  any,  for 
each  fiscal  year  in  such  period,  and  the  esti- 
mated levels  of  tax  expenditures  (the  tax 
expenditures  budget)  by  major  functional 
categories; 

(7)  a  statement  of  any  significant  changes 
in  the  proposed  levels  of  Federal  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments;   and 

(8)  Information,  data,  and  comparisons 
indicating  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
basis  on  which,  the  committee  determined 
each  of  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  con- 
current resolution,  and  the  relationship  of 
such  matters  to  other  Budget  categories. 

matters  to  be  included  in  joint  statement 
OF  managers;  reports  by  committees 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Allocation  of  Totals. — The 
Joint  explanatory  statement  accompanying  a 
conference  report  on  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  shall  include  an  estimated  al- 
location, based  upon  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  recommended  in  such  conference  re- 
port, of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
such  new  budget  authority. 

(b)  Reports  by  Committees. — As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  Is  agreed  to — 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  other 
House.  (A)  subdivide  among  its  subcommit- 
tees the  allocation  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  allocated  to  it  in  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, and  (B)  further  subdivide  the  amount 
with  respect  to  each  such  subcommittee  be- 
tween controllable  amounts  and  all  other 
amounts;  and 

(2)  every  other  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  which  an  allocation  was  made 
in  such  joint  explanatory  statement  shall. 
after  consulting  with  the  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  other  House  to  which  all  or 
part  of  its  allocation  was  made,  (A)  subdivide 
such  allocation  among  its  subcommittees  or 
among  programs  over  which  It  has  Jurisdic- 


tion, and  (B)  further  subdivide  the  amount 
with  respect  to  each  subcommittee  or  pro- 
gram between  controllable  amounts  and  all 
other  amounts. 

Each  such  committee  shall  promptly  report 
to  its  House  the  subdivisions  made  by  It  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Subsequent  Concurrent  Resolutions. — 
In  the  case  of  a  co.icurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  304  or  310.  the 
allocation  under  subsection  (a)  and  the  sub- 
divisions under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  re- 
quired only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take 
Into  account  revisions  made  in  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
MUST  BE  ADOPTED  BEFORE  LEGISLATION  PRO- 
VIDING NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITT,  NEW  SPEND- 
ING AUTHORITY,  OR  CHANGES  IN  REVENUES  OB 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  IS  CONSIDERED 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  General. — It  shall  not  be 
in  order  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or 
resolution  (or  amendment  thereto)  which 
provides — 

( 1 )  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  revenues  to 
become  effective  during  a  fiscal  year; 

(3)  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  public 
debt  limit  to  become  effective  during  a  fiscal 
year;  or 

(4)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  to  become  effective 
during  a  fiscal  year; 

until  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  such  year  has  been  agreed  topvir- 
suant  to  section  301. 

(b)  Exceptions. — Subsection  (a)  docs  not 
apply  to  any  bill  or  resolution — 

( 1 )  providing  new  budget  authority  which 
first  becomes  available  in  a  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  concur- 
rent resolution  applies;  or 

(2)  increasing  or  decreasing  revenues 
which  first  become  effective  in  a  fiscal  vear 
following  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  con- 
current resolution  applies. 

(c)  Waivers  in  the  Senate. — 

(1)  The  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  bUl  or  resolution  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies  may  at  or  after  the  time 
It  reports  such  bill  or  resolution,  report  a 
resolution  to  the  Senate  (A)  providing  for 
the  waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  bin  or  resolution,  and  (B)  Ftating 
the  reasons  why  the  waiver  is  necessary.  The 
resolution  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Btidget  of  the  Senate.  That 
committee  shall  report  the  resolution  to  the 
Senate  within  10  days  after  the  resolution 
is  referred  to  it  (not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  begin- 
ning with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  Is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  reasons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  10-day 
period,  It  shall  automatically  be  discharged 
from  fxirther  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees,  and  the  time 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  shall  be 
limited  to  twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such 
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leaders,  or   either  of   them. 
time  under  their  control  on 
such  resolution,  allot  additional 
Senator  during  the  considerailon 
ba table  motion  or  appeal.  No 
the  resolution  Is  In  order. 

(3)  If.  after  the  Committee 
has  reported   (or  been  dlscha 
ther   consideration   of)    the 
Senate  a^ees   to  the  resolu 
rectlon    la)    of  this  section  s^iall 
with   respect    to    the    bill    or 
which  the  resolution  so  agreeb 
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Sec.  304.  At  any  time  after 
current  resolution  on  the 
year  has  been  agreed  to 
301.  and  before  the  end  of 
the  two  Houses  may  adopt  a 
lutjon  on  the  budget  which 
current  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  most  recently 
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Sec.  305.  (al  Procedure  in 

RESENTATIVES    ATTER     REPORT 

Debate. — 

( 1 )  When  the  Committee 
of  the  House  has  reported 
resolution  on  the  budget.  It  is 
time  after  the  tenth  day  (ej 
days,  Sundays,  and  legal  hoi 
Ing  the  day  on  which  the 
resolution  has  been  available 
the  House   (even  though  a  pr 
to  the  same  effect  has  been 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
the    concurrent   resolution, 
highly  privileged  and  is  not 
amendment  to  the  motion  is 
and  It  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
the  vote  by  which  the  motloi 
or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  General  debate  on  any 
lution  on  the  budget  in  the 
resentatives   shall    be   limited 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be 
between  the  majority  and 
A  motion  further  to  limit 
batable.  A  motion  to  recomml ; 
rent  resolution  Is  not  in  order, 
in  order  to  move  to  reconside  ■ 

»  which  the  concurrent  resolut 

J  or  disagreed  to. 

k  (3)  Consideration  of  any 

I  lution  on  the  budget  by  the 

,  sentatlves  shall  be  In  the 

I  Whole,  and  the  resolution  shall 

S  amendment   under   the  five- 

•  accordance  with  the  applicable 

rule  XXin  of  the  Rules  of  the 
resentatives.  After  the 
reports  the  resolution  back  to 
previous  question  shall  be 
dered  on  the  resolution  and  anj 
thereto  to  final  passage  withou|t 
motion;  except  that  it  shall 
any  time   prior   to   final 
standing  any  other  rule  or 
to    adopt    an    amendment    (oi 
amendments)  changing  any 
in  the  resolution  as  so  reported 
necessary  to  achieve 
eney. 

(4)  Debate  In  the  House  of 
on  the  conference  report  on 
resolution  on  the  budget  shall 
not  more  than  5  hours,  which 
equally  between  the  majority 
parties.  A  motion  further  to 
not  debatable.  A  motion  to 
ference  report  Is  not  In  order 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
the  conference  report  is   agre^ 
agreed  to. 

(5)  Motions  to  postpone,  mad( 
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nay.   from   the     to  the  consideration  of  any  concurrent  reso- 

ihe  passage  of     Union  on  the  budget,  and  motions  to  proceed 

time  to  any     to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall 

of  any  de-      be  decided  without  debate. 

amendment  to         1 6)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 

relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules  of  the 

on  the  Budget     House   of   Representatives   to   the   procedure 

ged  from  Jur-     relating  to  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 

esolution,   the      budget  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

then  sub-  ib)  Procedure  in  Senate  After  Report  op 

not  npply      Committee:  Debate;  Amendments. — 
resolution    to  (1 )   Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  concur- 

to  applies.  rent  resolution  on  the  budget,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  debatable  motions  and  ap- 
peals in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  not  more  than  50  hours,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  the  second  required  concur- 
rent resolution  referred  to  in  section  310(a), 
all  such  debate  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  15  hours.  The  time  shall  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  debate  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, except  that  in  tlie  event  the  manager  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  Is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  or  cppeal,  the  time 
in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
received.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal. 

(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is 
not  debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  (except 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to 
report  back  within  a  specified  number  of 
days,  not  to  exceed  3,  not  counting  any  day 
on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is 
not  in  order.  Debate  on  any  such  motion  to 
recommit  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule,  an 
amendment,  or  series  of  amendments,  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  shall  always  be  in  order 
if  such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
proposes  to  change  any  figure  or  figures  then 
contained  in  such  concurrent  resolution  so 
as  to  make  such  concurrent  resolution  math- 
ematically consistent  or  so  as  to  maintain 
such  consistency. 

( c )  Action  on  Conference  Reports  in  the 
Senate. — 

(1)  The  conference  report  on  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  shall  be 
in  order  In  the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the 
third  day  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  following  the  day  on 
which  such  a  conference  report  is  reported 
and  Is  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate. 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  may  be  made  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  conference  report  on  any  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  10  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  Debate  on  any  debatable  motion 

with  respect     or  appeal  related  to  the  conference  report 
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shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report. 

(3)  Should  the  conference  report  be  de- 
feated, debate  on  any  request  for  a  new  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  conferees 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between,  and  controlled  by,  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  and  should  any 
motion  be  made  to  Instruct  the  conferees 
before  the  conferees  are  named,  debate  on 
such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  one-half 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  conference  report.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  to  any  such  Instructions  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report.  In  all 
cases  when  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report  is  in  favor  of  any  motion,  appeal,  or 
amendment,  the  time  in  opposition  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

(4)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  shaU  be  received. 

(d)  Required  Action  by  Conference  Com- 
mittee.— IT,  at  the  end  of  7  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  af- 
ter the  conferees  of  both  Houses  have  been 
appointed  to  a  committee  of  conference  on 
a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
conferees  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  with 
respect  to  all  matters  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  then  the  conferees 
shall  submit  to  their  respective  Houses,  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  on  which  their  House 
is  in  session — 

(1)  a  conference  report  recommending 
those  matters  on  which  they  have  agreed 
and  reporting  in  disagreement  those  matters 
on  which  they  have  not  agreed;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  In  disagreement, 
if  the  matter  in  disagreement  is  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  out  the  entire  text  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  inserts  a  sub- 
stitute text. 

(e)  Concurrent  Resolution  Must  Be 
Consistent  in  the  Senate.— It  shall  not  be 
in  order  in  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to — 

( 1 )  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
unless  the  figures  then  contained  in  such 
resolution  are  mathematically  consistent;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  tmless  the  figures 
contained  in  such  resolution,  as  recommend- 
ed in  such  conference  report,  are  mathe- 
matically consistent. 

LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  MUST  BE  HANDLED  BY  BUDCET  COM- 
MITTEES 

Sec.  306.  No  bill  or  resolution,  and  no 
amendment  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  dealing 
with  any  matter  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
either  House  shall  be  considered  In  that 
House  unless  It  is  a  bill  or  resolution  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  (or  from  the  consider- 
ation of  which  such  committee  has  been 
discharged)  or  unless  it  is  an  amendment  to 
such  a  bill  or  resolution. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON  ALL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BEFORE  FIRST 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  IS  REPORTED 

Sec.  307.  Prior  to  reporting  the  first  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  shall,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, complete  subcommittee  markup  and 
full  committee  action  on  all  regtilar  appro- 
priation bills  for  that  year  and  submit  to  the 
House  a  summary  report  comparing  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  with  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  budget  outlays  and  new 
budget  authority  as  set  forth  In  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  that  year. 

REPORTS,  SUMMARIES,  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACTIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Reports  on  Lecislaticn  Pro- 
viding New  Budget  Authority  oe  Tax  Ex- 
penditures.— Whenever  a  committee  of  either 
House  reports  a  bill  or  resolution  to  its  House 
providing  new  budget  authority  (other  than 
continuing  appropriations)  or  new  or  In- 
creased tax  expenditures  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  contain  a  statement,  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  detailing — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  budget  authority — 

(A)  how  the  new  budget  authority  pro- 
vided in  that  bill  or  resolution  compares 
with  the  new  budget  authority  set  forth  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
the  reports  submitted  under  section  302; 

(B)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  5  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of 
budget  outlays,  associated  with  the  budget 
authority  provided  in  that  bill  or  tesolutlon, 
in  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period;  and 

(C)  the  new  budget  authority,  and  budget 
outlays  resulting  therefrom,  provided  by 
that  bill  or  resolution  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  pro- 
viding new  or  increased  tax  expenditvires — 

(A)  how  the  new  or  Increased  tax  ex- 
penditures provided  in  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion will  afl'ect  the  levels  of  tax  expenditures 
under  existing  law  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year,  or, 
if  a  report  accompanying  a  subsequently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  for  such 
year  sets  forth  such  levels,  then  as  set  forth 
in  that  report;  and 

(B)  a  projection  for  the  period  of  5  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  such  fiscal  year  of  the 
tax  expendltiu'es  which  will  result  from  that 
bill  or  resolution  in  each  fiscal  year  in  such 
period. 

No  projection  shall  be  required  for  a  fiscal 
year  tmder  paragraph  (l)(B)  or  (2)  (B)  If 
the  committee  determines  that  a  projection 
for  that  fiscal  year  is  impracticable  and  states 
in  Its  report  the  reason  for  such  impractica- 
bUity. 

(b)  Up-to-Date  Tabulation  of  Congres- 
sional Budget  Actions. — The  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  Issue  peri- 
odic reports  detailing  and  tabulating  the 
progress  of  congressional  action  on  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
and  changing  revenues  and  the  public  debt 
limit  for  a  fiscal  year.  Such  reports  shall  In- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to — 

(1)  an  up-to-date  tabulation  comparing 
the  new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year 
In  bills  and  resolutions  on  which  Congress 
has  completed  action  and  estimated  outlays, 
associated  with  such  new  budget  authority, 
during  such  fiscal  year  to  the  new  budget 
authority  and  estimated  outlays  set  forth  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  the  reports  submitted  under  section  302; 

(2)  an  up-to-date  status  report  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority and  changing  revenues  and  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  for  such  fiscal  year  in  both 
Houses; 
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(3)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  revenues  contained  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  with 
the  latest  estimate  of  revenues  for  such  year 
(including  new  revenues  anticipated  during 
such  year  under  bills  and  resolutions  on 
which  the  Congress  has  completed  action); 
and 

(4)  an  up-to-date  comparison  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  the  public  debt  contained 
in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year 
with  the  latest  estimate  of  the  public  debt 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Five- Year  Projection  of  Congression- 
al Budget  Action. — As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shall  Issue  a  report  projecting  for  the  period 
of  5  fiscal  years  beginning  with  such  fiscal 
year — 

(1)  total  new  budget  authority  and  total 
budget  outlays  for  each  fiscal  year  In  such 
period; 

(2)  revenues  to  be  received  and  the  major 
sources  thereof,  and  the  surplus  or  deficit.  If 
any,  for  each  fiscal  year  in  such  period;  and 

(3)  tax  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period. 

COMPLETION  OP  ACTION  ON  BILLS  PROVIDING 
NEW  BUDGET  AUTHORITT  AND  CERTAIN  NEW 
SPENDING    AUTHORITY 

Sec  309.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  not  later  than  the  seventh 
day  after  Labor  Day  of  each  year,  the  Con- 
gress shall  complete  action  on  all  bills  and 
resolutions — 

( 1 )  providing  new  budget  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year,  other  than  supplemental,  deficiency, 
and  continuing  appropriation  bills  and  reso- 
lutions, and  other  than  the  reconciliation  bill 
for  such  year.  If  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(c) ;  and 

(2)  providing  new  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401  (c)  (2)  (C)  which  Is 
to  become  effective  during  such  fiscal  year. 
Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bill  or 
resolution  if  legislation  authorizing  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  to  be  pro- 
vided in  such  bill  or  resolution  has  not  been 
timely  enacted. 

SECOND  REQUIRED  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  AND 
RECONCILIATION   PROCESS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Reporting  of  Concurrent 
Resolution. — The  Committee  on  the  Budget 
of  each  House  shall  report  to  its  House  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  which 
reaffirms  or  revises  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  most  recently  agreed  to  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1  of  such  year.  Any  such  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  shall  also,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary — 

(1)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which — 

(A)  new  budget  authority  for  such  fiscal 
year; 

(B)  budget  authority  Initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years;  and 

(C)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  such  fiscal  year, 
contained  in  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee,  is  to 
be  changed  and  direct  that  committee  to 
determine  and  recommend  changes  to  ac- 
complish a  change  of  such  total  amount; 

(2)  specify  the  total  amount  by  which 
revenues  are  to  be  changed  and  direct  that 
the  committees  having  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine :ind  recommend  changes  in  the  rev- 
enue laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  to  accom- 
plish a  change  of  such  total  amount; 

(3)  specify  the  amount  by  which  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt  Is  to  be  changed 


and  direct  the  committees  having  Jurisdic- 
tion to  recommend  such  change;  or 

(4)  specify  and  direct  any  combination  of 
the  matters  described  in  paragraphs  ( 1 ) ,  (2 ) , 
and  (3). 

Any  such  concurrent  resolution  may  be  re- 
ported, and  the  report  accompanying  it  may 
be  filed,  in  either  House  notwithstanding 
that  that  House  !s  not  in  session  on  the  day 
on  which  such  concurrent  resolution  is  re- 
ported. 

(b)  Completion  or  Action  on  Concttr- 
rent  Resolution. — ^Not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 15  of  each  year,  the  Congress  shall  com- 
plete action  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  referred  to  in  subsection   (a). 

(c)  Reconciliation  Process. — If  a  concur- 
rent resolution  Is  agreed  to  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  containing  directions  to 
one  or  more  committees  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes  in  laws,  bills,  or  reso- 
lutions, and — 

(1)  only  one  committee  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  is  directed  to  determine  and  rec- 
ommend changes,  that  committee  shall 
promptly  make  such  determination  and 
recommendations  and  report  to  its  House  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion, or  both,  containing  such  recommenda- 
tions; or 

(2)  more  than  one  committee  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate  is  directed  to  determine  and 
recommend  changes,  each  such  committee  so 
directed  shall  promptly  make  such  determi- 
nation and  recommendations,  whether  such 
changes  are  to  be  contained  In  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  and 
submit  such  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  Its  House,  which 
upon  receiving  all  such  recommendations, 
shall  report  to  Its  House  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  carry- 
ing out  all  such  recommendations  without 
any  substantive  revision. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  Is  a  concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  make  specified  changes  in 
bills  and  resolutions  which  have  not  been 
enrolled. 

(d)  Completion  op  Reconciliation  Proc- 
ess.— Congress  shall  complete  action  on  any 
reconciliation  bm  or  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion reported  under  subsection  (c)  not  later 
than  September  25  of  each  year. 

(e)  Procedure  in  the  Senatx. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  provisions  of  section  305  for  the  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget  and  conference  re- 
ports thereon  shall  also  apply  to  the  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  of  reconciliation 
bills  and  reconciliation  resolutions  reported 
under  subsection  (c)  and  conference  re- 
ports thereon. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  reconcili- 
ation bill  or  resolution  reported  under  sub- 
section (c),  and  all  amendments  thereto  and 
debatable  motions  and  api>eals  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
20  hours. 

(f)  Congress  May  Not  Adjourn  Until  Ac- 
tion Is  Completed. — It  shall  not  be  in  order 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  resolution  providing 
for  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House 
unless  action  has  been  completed  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  required 
to  be  reported  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year,  and.  If  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both,  is  required  to  be  reported  un- 
der subsection  (c)  for  such  fiscal  year,  un- 
less the  Congress  has  completed  action  od 
that  bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 
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Sec.  311.  (a)  Legislation 
OF  Order. — After  the  Congress 
action  on  the  concurrent 
budget  required  to  be  reported 
310(a)   for  a  fiscal  year,  and.  If 
tlon  bill  or  resolution,  or  both 
year  are  required  to  be  report^ 
t!on  310(c).  after  that  bill  has 
into  law  or  that  resolution  has 
to.  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in 
of  Representatives  or  the  Sena 
any  bUl.  resolution,  or  amendmi 
additional    new    budget   author  It 
fiscal  j-ear.  providing  new  spen  1 
Ity  described  In  section  401(C)  ( 
come  effective  during  such  fisca  I 
ducing  revenues  for  such  fiscal 
conference  report  on  any  such 
tion.  if — 

(1)  the  enactment  of  such 
tion  as  reported; 

(2)  the  adoption  and 
amendment;  or 

(3)  the  enactment  of  such 
tion  In  the  form  recommended 
ference  report; 

would   cause  the  appropriate 
new  budget  authority  or  total 
set  forth  in  the  most  recently 
current  resolution   on   the 
fiscal   year  to   be  exceeded,  or 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the 
of  revenues  set  forth  in  such 
lutlon. 

(b)   Determination  of  OtrrLA 
NUEs. — For  purposes  of 
budget  outlays  to  be  made 
year  and  revenues  to  be  recei 
fiscal  year  shall  be  determined 
of  estimates  made  by  the 
Budget   of  the  House  of  Repre^: 
the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be 
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BILLS  PROVIDING  NEW  SPENDING 

Sec.   401.  (a)    Legislation   PRo^iorNC 
TRACT   Borrowing   Authority. 
be  In  order  in  either  the  Hous ; 
sentatives  or  the  Senate  to 
or  resolution  which  provides 
authority  described  in  subsect  1 
or   (B)    (or  any  amendment  wh|ch 
such  new  spending  authority), 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
that  such  new  spending  authority 
effective    for   any    fiscal   year 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
In  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)    Legislation    Providing 
AuTHORrrr. — 


or  1 


or 
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become 


(1)      It      8haU     not     be      In 
either  the  House  of  Representa 
Senate   to   consider   any   bUl 
which  provides  new  spending 
scribed    in    subsection    (c)(2)(. 
amendment  which  provides  such 
ing  authority)   which  is  to 
before  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
begins   during  the  calendar 
such  bill  or  resolution  is  reported 

(2>  If  any  committee  of  the  Ho 
resentatlves  or  the  Senate  reports 
resolution  which  provides  new 
thorlty   described    in    subsection 
Which  Is  to  become  effective 
year  sind  the  amount  of  new 
ity  which  wiU  be  required  for  sucl 

If  such  bill  or  resolution  Is  ei 

ported  exceeds  the  appropriate 
new  budget  authority  reported 
302(b)  In  oonnection  with  the 
agreed    to    concturent 
budget  tar  such  fiscal  year,  such 
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olution  shall  then  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  that  House  with  in- 
structions to  report  it,  with  the  committee's 
recommendations,  within  15  calendar  days 
(not  counting  any  day  on  which  that  House 
Is  not  in  session)  beginning  with  the  day 
following  the  day  on  which  It  Is  so  referred. 
If  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  either 
House  fails  to  report  a  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ferred to  it  under  this  paragraph  within  such 
15-day  period,  the  committee  shall  automati- 
cally be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  such  bill  or  resolution  and  such  bill 
or  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  report 
any  bill  or  resolution  referred  to  it  under 
paragraph  (2)  with  an  amendment  which 
limits  the  total  amount  of  new  spending  au- 
thority provided  in  such  bill  or  resolution. 

(c)   Definitions. — 

(l)Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"new  spending  authority"  means  spending 
authority  not  provided  by  law  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  including  any  In- 
crease in  or  addition  to  spending  authority 
provided  by  law  on  such  date. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
terms  "spending  authority"  means  authority 
(whether  temporary  or  permanent)  — 

(A)  to  enter  Into  contracts  under  which 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  out- 
lays, the  budget  authority  for  which  is  not 
provided  in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts; 

(B)  to  incur  indebtedness  (other  than  In- 
debtedness Incurred  under  the  Second  Liber- 
ty Bond  Act )  for  the  repayment  of  which  the 
United  States  is  liable,  the  budget  author- 
ity for  which  Is  not  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriation  Acts;  and 

(C)  to  make  payments  (including  loans 
and  grants),  the  budget  authority  for  which 
is  not  provided  for  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  any  person  or  government  If, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  containing 
such  authority,  the  United  States  is  obli- 
gated to  make  such  payments  to  persons  or 
governments  who  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished by  such  law. 

Such  term  does  not  include  authority  to  In- 
sure or  guarantee  the  repayment  of  Indebt- 
edness Incurred  by  another  person  or 
government. 

(d)  Exceptions. — 

(1)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  new  spending  authority  if  the 
budget  authority  for  outlays  which  will  re- 
sult from  such  new  spending  authority  Is 
derived — 

(A)  from  a  trust  fund  established  by  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act) ;  or 

(B)  from  any  other  trust  fund,  90  percent 
or  more  of  the  receipts  of  which  consist  or 
will  consist  of  amounts  (transferred  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury)  equivalent  to 
amounts  of  taxes  (related  to  the  purposes 
for  which  such  outlays  are  or  will  be  made) 
received  In  the  Treasury  under  specified  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(2)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  new  spending  authority  which  is 
an  amendment  to  or  extension  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  program  of  fiscal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  provided 
by  that  Act,  to  the  extent  so  provided  in  the 
bill  or  resolution  providing  such  authority. 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  new  ^lending  authority  to  the  extent 
that — 

(A)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  are 
made  by  an  organization  which  Is  (i)  a 
mixed-ownership  Government  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  201  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Corporation   Control  Act),  op   (11)    a 


wholly  owned  Government  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  101  of  such  Act)  which 
Is  specifically  exempted  by  law  from  com- 
pliance with  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of 
that  Act;  or 

(B)  the  outlays  resulting  therefrom  con- 
sist exclusively  of  the  proceeds  of  gifts  or 
bequests  made  to  the  United  States  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

reporting  of  authorizing  legislation 
Sec  402.  (a)  Requireo  Reporting  Date. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  bill  or  resolution  which,  directly  or  in- 
directly, authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year,  unless 
that  bill  or  resolution  Is  reported  In  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  on 
or  before  May  15  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Emergency  Waiver  in  the  House. — If 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  determines  that  emergency 
conditions  require  a  waiver  of  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution,  such 
committee  may  report,  and  the  House  may 
consider  and  adopt,  a  resolution  waiving  the 
application  of  subsection  (a)  in  the  case  of 
such  bin  or  resolution. 

(c)  Waiver  in  the  Senate. — 

(1)  The  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
reports  any  bill  or  resolution  may,  at  or  af- 
ter the  time  It  reports  such  bill  or  resolution, 
report  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  (A)  pro- 
viding for  the  waiver  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B) 
stating  the  reasons  why  the  waiver  is  neces- 
sary. The  resolution  shall  then  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate. 
That  committee  shall  report  the  resolution 
to  the  Senate,  within  10  days  after  the  res- 
olution is  referred  to  it  (not  counting  any 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session) 
beginning  with  the  day  following  the  day  on 
which  it  is  so  referred,  accompanied  by  that 
committee's  recommendations  and  reasons 
for  such  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  resolution.  If  the  committee  does  not 
report  the  resolution  within  such  10-day 
period,  it  shall  automatically  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
and  the  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(2)  During  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees,  and  the 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  resolution.  In 
the  event  the  manager  of  the  resolution  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  motion,  or  appeal,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Sucii 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
such  resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal.  No  amendment  to 
the  resolution  Is  In  order. 

(3)  If,  after  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reported  (or  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of)  the  resolution,  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  resolution,  then  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  that  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ferred to  In  the  resolution. 

(d)  Certain  Bills  and  Resolutions  Re- 
ceived Prom  Other  House. — Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  If  under 
^hat  subsection  It  Is  m  order  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  a  bill  or  reso- 
lution of  the  House,  then  it  shall  be  In  order 
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to  consider  a  companion  or  slmllap  bill  or 
resolution  of  the  Senate;  and  If  under  that 
subsection  It  is  In  order  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider a  bUl  or  resolution  of  the  Senate,  then 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  a  companion 
or  similar  bill  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(e)   Exceptions. — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  new  spending  authority  described 
m  section  401(c)  (2)  (C). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  new  budget  authority  authorized 
In  a  bill  or  resolution  for  any  provision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  If  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution also  provides  new  spending  authority 
described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  which, 
under  section  401(d)(1)(A), Is  excluded  from 
the  application  of  section  401(b). 

(f)  Study  of  Existing  Spending  Author- 
ity AND  Permanent  Appropriations. — The 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall  study 
on  a  continuing  basis  those  provisions  of  law, 
m  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
which  provide  spending  authority  or  perma- 
nent budget  authority.  Each  committee  sliaJl. 
from  time  to  time,  report  to  Its  House  Its 
reconunendations  for  terminating  or  modify- 
ing such  provisions. 

ANALYSES  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 

Sec  403.  Tlie  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
prepare  for  each  bUl  or  resolution  of  a  pub- 
lic character  reported  by  any  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
(except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
each  House),  and  submit  to  such  commit- 
tee— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  which  would 
be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  such  bill  or 
resolution  In  the  fiscal  year  In  which  it  (s 
to  become  effective  and  in  each  of  the  4  fiscal 
years  following  such  fiscal  year,  together  with 
the  basis  for  each  such  estimate;  and 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  estimate  of  costs 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  any  avail- 
able estimate  of  costs  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  by  any  Federal  agency. 

The  estimate  and  comparison  so  submitted 
shall  be  included  in  the  report  accompany- 
ing such  bill  or  resolution  if  timely  sub- 
mitted to  such  committee  before  such  report 
Is  filed. 

JURISDICTION    or    APPROPRIATIONS    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Amendment  of  House 
Rules. — Clause  2  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (b)  as  paragraph 
(e)  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(b)  Rescission  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  appropriation  Acts  (referred  to  In 
section  105  of  title  1.  United  States  Code). 

"(c)  The  amount  of  new  spending  author- 
ity described  in  section  401(c)(2)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
which  Is  to  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  New  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  provided  In  bills  and 
resolutions  referred  to  the  committee  under 
section  401(b)(2)  of  that  Act  (but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  401  (b)  (3)  of  that 
Act) ." 

(b)  Amendment  or  Senate  Rtiles. — Sub- 
paragraph (c)  of  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  committee  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

"1.  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(r),  appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 


"2.  Rescission  of  appropriations  contained 
In  appropriation  Acta  (referred  to  in  section 
105  of  title  1,  United  SUtes  Code). 

"3.  The  amount  of  new  spending  author- 
ity described  in  section  401  (c)  (2)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
provided  in  bills  and  resolutions  referred  to 
the  committee  under  section  401(b)(2)  of 
that  Act  (but  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  401(b)(3)   of  that  Act). 

"4.  New  advance  spending  authority  de- 
scribed in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  provided  in 
bills  and  resolutions  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee under  section  401(b)  (2)  of  that  Act  (but 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  401(b) 
(3)  of  that  Act)." 

TITLE  V— CHANGE  OF  FISCAL  TEAR 

FISCAL    YEAR    TO    BEGIN    OCTOBER    I 

Sec  501.  Section  237  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  1020)  Is  amended  to  read 
83  follows: 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  In  all  matters  of 
accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates, 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)  shall,  through  June  30,  1976,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year;  and 

"(2)  shall,  beginning  on  October  1,  1976, 
commence  on  October  1  of  each  year  and  end 
on  September  30  of  the  following  year. 

"(b)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  subsec- 
tion (a)." 

TRANSITION    TO    NEW    FISCAL    TEAR 

Sec.  502.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the 
President  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress — 

(1)  after  consultation  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  budget  estimates 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
period  commencing  July  1,  1976,  and  ending 
on  September  30,  1976,  In  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  he  may  determine;   and 

(2)  proposed  legislation  he  considers  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  changes  in  law 
necessary  to  provide  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  that  period. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion, order,  or  otherwise  for  the  orderly 
transition  by  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
iu  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  the  use  of  the  new  fiscal  year  prescribed 
by  section  237(a)  (2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  additional  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  he  considers  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Jointly  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
visability of  submitting  the  Budget  or  por- 
tions thereof,  and  enacting  new  budget  au- 
thority or  portions  thereof,  for  a  fiscal  year 
during  the  regular  session  of  the  Congress 
which  begins  in  the  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  each  shall  submit  a  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  conducted  by  them,  to- 
gether with  his  own  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations, to  the  Congress  not  later  than  2 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

ACCOUNTINC    PtOCEDtniES 

Sec  503.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  (1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sim- 


plify accounting,  facilitate  the  payment  of 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1956,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
701).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■  ( 1 )  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  this  section,  to  an  appropriation 
account  of  the  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 
responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  tlie  obliga- 
tion, in  which  account  shall  be  merged  the 
amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appropria- 
tion accounts  for  the  same  general  purposes; 
and". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1976,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  in  the  first  month  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-four  months  after  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  commencing  on  July 
1,  1976.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1976, 
and  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  October  1,  1976,  on  September  30  of 
the  second  fiscal  year  following  that  period 
or  the  fiscal  year  or  years,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  which  the  appropriation  is  available 
for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  subsec- 
tioa  (a)(2)   of  this  section  shall  be  made— 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1976,  not  later  than  September 
30  of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  following 
the  fiical  year  in  which  the  period  of  avail- 
ability for  obligation  expires;  and 

'(B)  for  the  period  commencing  on  July  1. 
1976.  and  ending  on  September  30,  1976,  and 
for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or  after 
October  1,  1976,  not  later  than  November  15 
following  such  period  or  fiscal  year,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  the  period  of  avail- 
ability for  obligation  expires." 

CONVERSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  504.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author- 
ization Of  appropriations  commencing  on 
July  1  of  a  year  shall,  If  that  year  is  any 
year  after  1975,  be  considered  as  meaning 
October  1  of  that  year.  Any  law  providing  for 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  ending  on 
June  30  of  a  year  shall,  if  that  year  is  any 
year  after  1976,  be  considered  as  meaning 
September  30  of  that  year.  Any  law  provid- 
ing for  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1977  or  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to 
that  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30  of 
the  calendar  year  having  the  same  calendar 
year  number  as  the  fiscal  year  number. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  505.  The  following  provisions  of  la»' 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate". 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934  (4«  Stat.  1022;  2  U.S.C.  66) ;  and 

(2)  the  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries.  Mileage,  and  Elxpenaes  of 
Members",  of  the  Legislative- Judiciary  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1955  (68  Stat.  400;  2  USC. 
81). 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec  506.  (a)  Section  105  of  title  I,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  Acts  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  for  any  fiscal  year 
commencing  on  or  after  October  1,  1976. 
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Sec.   601.  Section  201   of  th( 
Accounting    Act.     1921     (31 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)   The  Budget  transmitte< 
subsection   (a)   for  each  fiscal 
forth    separately    the    Items 
section  301(a)  ("l)-(5)    of  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

"(e)   The  Budget  transmltte<! 
sxibsectlon  (a)   for  each  fiscal 
forth  the  levels  of  tax  expendlti^res 
isting  law  for  such  fiscal  year 
penditure  budget),  taking  Into 
Jected  economic  factors,  and 
such  existing  levels  based  on 
tained  In  such  Budget.  For 
subsection,  the  terms  "tax 
"tax  expenditures  budget'  have 
given  to  them  by  section  3(a)  ( 
gresslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

"(fi   The  Budget  transmitted 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal 
tain — 

"(1)   a  comparison,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  of  the   total  amou 
estimated  in  the  Budget 
ant  to  subsection    (a)    for  eacl  i 
gram   involving  uncontrollable 
uncontrollable  outlays  and  the 
of  outlays  made  under  each 
gram  during  such  fiscal  year; 

"(2)   a  comparison,  for  the 
fiscal  year,  of  the  total  amoun 
estimated   In  the   Budget 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  and  the 
of  revenues  received  during  suth 
with  respect  to  each  major 
the   amount   of   revenues   est 
Budget  transmitted  pursuant 
(a)    and   the   amount   of 
during  such  year;  and 

"(3)  an  analysis  and  explanation 
ference  between  each  amount 
suant    to   paragraphs    (1)    and 
amount  of  outlays  or  revenues 
the  Budget  submitted  under 
for  such  fiscsU   year  and  the 
amount  set  forth  as  the  amoufct 
made  or  revenues  received  during 
year. 

"(g)    The  President  shall 
Congress,  on  or  before  April  10 
each  year,  a  statement  of  all 
or  revisions  in  the  budget 
ed,  the  estimated  outlays,  and 
receipts  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
in  the  Budget  transmitted  pu 
section  (a)    (Including  any 
ments  or  revisions  proposed  on 
executive  branch)    that  he  deejns 
and  appropriate  based  on  the 
Information  available.  Such 
contain  the  effect  of  such 
revisions  on   the   summary   data 
under  subsection  la)  and  shall 
supporting    detail    as    is 
statement  transmitted  on  or 
of  any  year  may  be  included 
mental  summary  required  to  b( 
under  subsection  (b)  during  si|ch 
Budget  transmitted  to  the 
to  subsection  (a)   for  any  flsca! 
supporting  detaU  transmitted 
therewith,  shall   Include  a 
such  amendments  and  revisions 
to  the  fiscal  year  in  progress 
date  of  transmission  of  such 

"(h)    The    Budget    transmlttted 
to  subsection   (a)    for  each  fisqal 
Include   information   with 
mates  of  appropriations  for 
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ceeding fiscal  year  for  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments  tinder  any  program  for 
which  there  is  an  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 
such  appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded in  an  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
appropriation  Is  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

"(l)  The  Budget  transmitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1973,  shall  contain  a  presentation  of  budget 
authority,  proposed  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, proposed  outlays,  and  descriptive 
information  in  terms  of — 

"  ( 1 )  a  detailed  structure  of  national  needs 
which  shall  be  used  to  reference  all  agency 
missions  and  programs: 

"(2)  agency  missions;  and 

"(3)  basic  programs. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  each  agency  shall 
furnish  information  in  support  of  Its  budget 
requests  in  accordance  with  its  assigned 
missions  In  terms  of  federal  functions  and 
subfunctlons.  including  mission  responsibili- 
ties of  component  organizations,  and  shall 
relate  Its  programs  to  agency  missions." 

MIDYEAR    REVIEW 

Sec.  602.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  June 
1  of  each  year,  beginning  with  1972"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "on  or  before  July  15 
of  each  year". 

FIVE-TEAR  BUDGET  PROJECTIONS 

Sec.  603.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accoimtlng  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
in  paragraph  (5)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fiscal  years  immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  In  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
years";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
in  paragraph  (6)  "and  projections  for  the 
four  fi.scal  years  immediately  following  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year". 

ALLOWANCES     FOR     SUPPLEMENTAL     BUDGET     AU- 
THORITY AND  UNCONTROLLABLE  OUTLAYS 

Sec.  604.  Section  201(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
AccounUng  Act,  1921  (31  VS.C.  11),  is  fur- 
ther amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  an  allowance  for  additional  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  an  al- 
lowance for  unanticipated  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year." 

BUDGET  DATA  BASED  ON  CONTINUATION  OP 
EXISTING    LEVEL    OF    SERVICES 

Sec.  605.  (a)  On  or  before  November  10  of 
each  year  (beginning  with  1975).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  estimated  out- 
lays and  proposed  budget  authority  which 
would  be  included  in  the  Budget  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  201  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  if  all  programs  and  activities  were 
carried  on  during  such  ensuing  fiscal  year  at 
the  same  level  as  the  fiscal  year  In  progress 
and  without  policy  changes  in  such  programs 
and  activities.  The  estimated  outlays  and 
proposed  budget  authority  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  shown  by  func- 
tion and  subfunctlons  (In  accordance  with 


the  classifications  in  the  budget  summary 
table  entitled  "Budget  Authority  and  Out- 
lays by  Function  and  Agency"),  by  major 
programs  within  each  such  function,  and  by 
agency.  Accompanying  these  estimates  shall 
be  the  economic  and  prc^rammatlc  assump- 
tions underlying  the  estimated  outlays  and 
proposed  budget  authority,  such  as  the  rate 
of  infiation.  the  rate  of  real  economic  growth, 
the  unemployment  rate,  program  caseloads, 
and  pay  increases. 

(b)  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  shall 
review  the  estimated  outlays  and  proposed 
budget  authority  so  submitted,  and  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  both 
Houses  an  economic  evaluation  thereof  on  or 
before  December  31  of  each  year. ' 

STITDY    OF    OFF-BUDGET    AGENCIES 

Sec  606.  The  Committees  on  the  Budget 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate shall  study  on  a  continuing  basis  those 
provisions  of  law  which  exempt  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  any  of  their 
activities  or  outlays,  from  Inclusion  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 
Each  committee  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
report  to  Its  House  its  recommendations  for 
terminating   or   modifying   such   provisions. 

YEAR-AHEAD    REQUESTS    FOR    AUTHORIZATION    OP 
NEW    BUDGET    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  607.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  any  request  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority  to  continue  a  program 
or  activity  for  a  fiscal  year  (beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1,  1976) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  May  15  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins.  In  the  case 
of  a  request  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  for  a  new  program  or  activity  which 
is  to  continue  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year, 
such  request  shall  be  submitted  for  at  least 
the  first  2  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  Vn— PROGRAM  REVIEW  AND 

EVALUATION 

REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION  BY  STANDING 

COMMITTEES 

Sec  701.  Section  136(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190d)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Such  committees 
may  carry  out  the  required  analysis,  ap- 
praisal, and  evaluation  themselves,  or  by 
contract,  or  may  require  a  Government 
agency  to  do  so  and  furnish  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Congress.  Such  committees  may  rely 
on  such  techniques  es  pilot  testing,  analysis 
of  costs  in  comparison  with  benefits,  or 
provision  for  evaluation  after  a  defined  pe- 
riod of  time." 

REVIEW   AND   EVALUATION   BY   THE   COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

Sec  702.  (a)  Section  204  of  the  Legisla< 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C. 
1 154)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  results  of 
Government  programs  and  activities  CEa- 
ried  on  under  existing  law  when  ordered 
by  either  House  of  Congress,  or  upon  his 
own  Initiative,  or  when  requested  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate,  or  any  joint  committee  of  the 
two  Houses,  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  upon  re- 
quest of  any  committee  of  either  House  or 
any  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall— 
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"(1)  assist  such  committee  or  joint  com- 
mittee In  developing  a  statement  of  legis- 
lative objectives  and  goals  and  methods  for 
asse:;slng  and  reporting  actual  program  per- 
formance in  relation  to  such  legislative  objec- 
tives and  goals.  Such  statements  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  recommenda- 
tions as  to  methods  of  assessment,  informa- 
tion to  be  reported,  responsibility  for  report- 
ing, frequency  of  reports,  and  feasibility  of 
pilot  testing;  and 

■■(2)  assist  such  committee  or  Joint  com- 
mittee in  analyzing  and  assessing  program 
reviews  or  evaluation  studies  prepared  by 
and  for  any  Federal  agency. 
Upon  request  of  any  Member  of  either 
House,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  fur- 
nish to  such  Member  a  copy  of  any  state- 
ment or  other  material  compiled  in  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  which  has  been 
released  by  the  committee  or  joint  commit- 
tee for  which  It  was  compiled. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  to  the  Congress  meth- 
ods for  review  and  evaluation  of  Govern- 
ment programs  and  activities  carried  on  un- 
der existing  law. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  bis  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  authorized  to  establish  an  Office  of  Pro- 
gram Review  and  Evaluation  within  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  employ  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  experts  on  a  permanent,  temporary, 
or  Intermittent  basis  and  to  obtain  services 
as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  in  either  case  at  a 
rate  (or  the  daily  equivalent)  for  individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  that  prescribed,  from  time 
to  time,  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  In- 
clude In  his  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
a  review  of  his  activities  under  this  section, 
Including  his  recommendations  of  methods 
for  review  and  evaluation  of  Government 
programs  and  activities  under  subsection 
(c)." 

(b)   Item  204  In  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  204.  Review  and  evaluation." 

CONTINUING     STUDY     OF     ADDITIONAL     Btn>GET 
REFORM    PROPOSALS 

Sec  703.  (a)  The  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  study  on  a  continuing  basis 
proposals  designed  to  Improve  and  facilitate 
methods  of  congressional  budget-making. 
The  proposals  to  be  studied  shall  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  proposals  for — 

(1)  improving  the  Information  base  re- 
qairerl  for  determining  the  effectiveness  o? 
new  programs  by  such  means  as  pilot  test- 
ing, survey  research,  and  other  experimental 
and  analytical  techniques; 

(2)  improving  analytical  and  systematic 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
programs; 

(3)  establishing  maximum  and  minimum 
time  limitations  for  program  authorization; 
and 

(4)  developing  techniques  of  human  re- 
source accounting  and  other  means  of  pro- 
viding noneconomlc  as  well  as  economic 
evaluation  measures. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
each  House  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report 
to  Its  House  the  results  of  the  study  carried 
on  by  It  under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
Its  recommendations. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
studies  to  improve  the  budgetary  process  by 
any  other  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 


TITLE   Vin— FISCAL   AND   BUDGETARY 
INFORMATION  AND  CONTROLS 

AMENDMENT    TO    LEGISLATIVE    REORGAmzATION 
ACT  OK  1970 

Sec.  801.  (a)  So  much  of  title  II  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (31 
U.S.C.  chapter  22)  as  precedes  section  204 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  II— FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  IN- 
FORMATION   AND    CONTROLS 

"Part  1 — Fiscal,  Budgetary,  and  Program- 
Related  Data  and  Information 
"federal  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  data  and  information  systems 
"Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
shall  develop,  establish,  and  maintain,  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agen  .ts.  standardized 
data  processing  and  information  systems  for 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related  data 
and  Information.  The  development,  estab- 
lishment, and  maintenance  of  such  systems 
shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and,  insofar  as  practicable,  of  gov- 
erments  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

"STANDARDIZATION  OF  TERMINOLOGY,  DEFINI- 
TIONS, CLASSIFICATIONS,  AND  CODES  FOR  FIS- 
CAL, BUDGETARY,  AND  PROGRAM-RELATED  DATA 
AND  INFORMATION 

"Sec  202.  (a)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
shall  develop,  establish,  maintain,  and  pub- 
lish standard  terminology,  definitions,  clas- 
sifications, and  codes  for  Federal  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and  in- 
formation. The  authority  contained  in  this 
section  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
data  and  information  pertaining  to  Federal 
fiscal  policy,  revenues,  receipts,  expenditures, 
functions,  programs,  projects,  and  activities. 
Such  standard  terms,  definitions,  classifica- 
tions, and  codes  shall  be  used  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  supplying  to  the  Congress  fiscal, 
budgetary,  and  program-related  data  and  in- 
formation. 

"  (2 )  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  on  or  before  June  30,  1975, 
a  report  containing  the  initial  standard  ter- 
minology, definitions,  classifications,  and 
codes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  and  shall 
recommend  any  legislation  necessary  to  im- 
plement them.  After  June  30,  1975,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  reports  as  he  may  think  ad- 
visable, Including  any  recommendations  for 
any  legislation  he  may  deem  necessary  to  fur- 
ther the  development,  establishment,  and 
maintenance,  modification,  and  executive  im- 
plementation of  such  standard  terminology, 
defixiltions,  classifications,  and  codes. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  give  particular  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  continuing 
program  to  Identify  and  specify  the  needs  of 
the  committees  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  information  to  support  the  objectives 
of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  assist 
committees  in  developing  their  informa- 
tion needs,  Including  such  needs  expressed 


In  legislative  requirements,  and  shall  moni- 
tor the  various  recurring  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Congress  and  committees  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
committees  for  changes  and  Improvements 
in  their  reporting  requirements  to  meet  con- 
gressional information  needs  ascertained  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  to  enhance  their 
usefulness  to  the  congressional  users  and  to 
eliminate  duplicative  or  unneeded  reporting. 

"(e)  On  or  before  September  1,  1974.  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  needs 
Identified  and  specified  under  subsection  (O  ; 
the  relationship  of  these  needs  to  the  exist- 
ing reporting  requirements;  the  extent  to 
which  the  executive  branch  reporting  pres- 
ently meets  the  Identified  needs;  the  speci- 
fication of  changes  to  standard  classifica- 
tions needed  to  meet  congressional  needs; 
the  activities,  progress  and  results  of  his  ac- 
tivities under  subsection  (d);  and  the  prog- 
ress that  the  executive  branch  has  made 
during  the  past  year. 

"(f)  On  or  before  March  1,  1975.  and  each 
year  thereafter,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  their  plans  for  addressing  the  needs  Iden- 
tified and  specified  under  subsection  (c),  in- 
cluding plaois  for  implementing  changes  to 
classifications  and  codes  to  meet  the  Infor- 
mation needs  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
status  of  prior  year  system  and  classifica- 
tion Implementations. 

"AVAILABILITY  TO  AND  USE  BY  THE  CONGRESS 
AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  FED- 
ERAL FISCAL,  BUDGETARY,  AND  PROGRAM-RE- 
LATED   DATA    AND    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  request  of  any  commit- 
tee of  either  House,  of  any  Joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, or  of  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  heads  of  the  various  execu- 
tive agencies  shall — 

"(1)  furnish  to  such  committee  or  joint 
committee,  the  Comptroller  General,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
information  as  to  the  location  and  nature  of 
available  fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
related  data  and  information; 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  prepare 
summary  tables  of  such  data  and  informa- 
tion and  any  related  information  deemed 
necessary  by  such  committee  or  joint  com- 
mittee, the  Comptroller  General,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

"(3)  furnish  to  such  committee  or  joint 
committee,  the  Comptroller  General,  or  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
any  program  evaluations  conducted  or  com- 
missioned by  any  executive  agency. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  shall — 

"(1)  develop,  establish,  and  maintain  an 
up-to-date  inventory  and  directory  of 
sources  and  information  systems  contain- 
ing fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-related 
data  and  information  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  content; 

"(2)  provide,  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees,  joint  committees,  and  Members 
of  Congress  in  securing  Federal  fiscal,  budg- 
etary, and  program-related  data  and  in- 
formation from  the  sources  identified  in 
such  inventory  and  directory;  and 

"(3)  furnish,  upon  request,  assistance  to 
committees  and  joint  committees  of  Con- 
gress and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  appraising  and  an- 
alyzing fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program-re- 
lated  data   and   Information  secured  from 
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the  sources  Identified  in  such  Inpntory  and 
directory. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General 
rector   of    the    Congressional 
shall,  to  Om  extent  they  deem 
velop.  estabOah.  and  maintain  a 
or  files  of  the  data  and  Information 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
a  file  or  files  shall   be  establlsl^ed 
recurring  requirements  of  the 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program- 
and  Information  and  shall  inclube 
be  limited  to,  data  and  Informal  tn 
ing  to  budget  requests,  congresslc 
izatious   to   obligate   and   spend, 
ment   and   reserve    actions,   and 
and  e.xpendltares  Such  file  or  fil 
indexes  shall  be  maintained  in 
ner  as  to  facilitate   their  use 
mlttees   of   both   Houses,   Joint 
and    other    congreselonal    agenc 
modern    data    processing    and 
tiona  techniques. 

••(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
ment  and  Budget,  in  cooperatio^ 
Director  ot  the  Congressional 
the    Comptroller    General,    and 
representatives  of   State   and   lo4al 
ments,  shall  provide,  to  the 
cable.    State    and    local    gov 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program 
and  Information  as  may  be 
accurate  and  Umely  determluati<^n 
governments  of  the   Impact  of 
sistance  upon  their  budget." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  tfee  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  {5  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"TTTLB  n— FISCAL  CONTROLS 
'•P.\p.T  1 — Bt7Dcrr.\RY  Ajro  Fiscal  IifPORM.\TiON 

AND    DaT.1 

"Sec.  201.  Budgetary  and  fiscal  d^ta  process- 
ing system. 

"Sec.  202.  Budget  standard  claissilcatlons. 

"Sec.  203.  Availability  to  Congress  of  budget- 
ary, fiscal,  and  relat^  data." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"TITLE  n— FKCAL  AND  BUDG*TARY  IN- 

FOBMATION  AND  CONTH  DLS 
•■p.\RT   1 — Fiscal,   Bitdgetart,   Affq  Peogram- 
RixATED    Data   and 
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iNrORiL  iTION 

"Sec.  201.  Federal  fiscal,  budgetarjr,  and  pro- 
gram-related data  anjil  informa- 
tion systems. 

"Sec.  202.  StandartUzation  of  terminology, 
deflnltions.  classificaitlons,  and 
code*  for  fiscal,  bud^tary,  and 
program-related  datai  and  infor- 
mation. 

"Sec.    303.  AvaJlabiiity   to   and    \^   by   the 

Congress   and   State:  and    local 

governments  of  Pw|eral   fiscal, 

budgetary,  and  progrtmi -related 

data  and  informatioi)." 
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CHANGBS  IN  rTTNCTIONAL 

Sec.   802.   Any   change   In   the 
categories  set  forth   In   the   Budget 
United  States  Government  tra: 
suant  to  section  201  of  the 
counting  Act,   1921,  shall  be 
consultation   with    the   Commi 
propriations  and   the  Budget  of 
of  Representatives  and  Senate. 

TITLE  IX — MISCELLANEOPS  PROVISIONS; 
EPPECnVE  DATES 

AMENDICKNTS  TO  RT7LES  or  THE  kOTTSB 

Sec,  901.  (a)  Rule  XI  of  the  R^Ues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  a^iended  by 
section  101(c)  of  this  Act)  is  aAiended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  daijse  22  the 
following  new  clause: 

"22A.  The  respective  areas  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  under  this  rule  are  i»odifled  by 
title  I  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  ot 
1974."  ' 


(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  clause  29  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(as  redesignated  by  section  101(c)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  •  immediately  after  "the 
Committee   on   Appropriations.". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (5)  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
clause  30  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rule.<«  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) Is  amended  by  Inserting  ••and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Subparagraph  (4)  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  clause  30  of  RiUe  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  hereof. 

(e)  Paragraph  (d)  of  clause  30  of  Rale  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Committee  on  Apprc^rlations  may 
appoint '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  may  each  appoint". 

(f)  Clause  33  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,"  immediately  after 
"the  Committee  on  Appropriations,". 

(g)  Paragraph  (a)  of  clause  33  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  the  Committee  on  the  Bud- 
get" inmiedlately  after  '•the  Committee  on 
Appropriations". 

CONTORMtNC  AMENDMEI^TS  TO  STANDING  RULES 
or  THE  SENATE 

Sec.  902.  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rides  of  the  Senate  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Revenue"  in  subpara- 
graph (h)  1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  revenue"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The"  In  subparagraph 
(h)3  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  provided  in  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  the":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Budget"  in  subpara- 
graph (J)  (1)  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  t>rovided  in  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  budget". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    LEGISLATIVE    REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF    1946 

Sec.  903.  (a)  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (3  XJS.C. 
190b (b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget"  after  "Appro- 
priations". 

(b)  Section  136(c)  of  such  Act  (2  VS.C. 
190d(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Budget  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  the 
Budget,". 

EXERCISE    OF    HPI.TIMAKTNC   POWBRS 

Sec.  904.  (a)  The  provladona  (rf  this  tiUe 
(except  section  905)  and  of  titles  I,  m,  and 
IV  and  the  provisions  of  sections  606,  701, 
703,  and  1017  are  enacted  by  the  Congresa — 

( 1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  a&a.- 
ate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  Ho\jse  to  which  they 
spedfically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  there^vltb;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  ot  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
SEune  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  title  m  or  IV  may  be 
waived  or  suspended   in   the  Senate  by   a 


majority  vote  of  the  Members  voting,  a 
quorum  being  present,  or  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Appeals  in  the  Senate  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Chair  relating  to  any  provision 
of  title  ni  or  IV  or  section  1017  shall,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  therein,  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  concurrent  resolution,  rec- 
onciliation bill,  or  rescission  bill,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

ETTECTIVE   DATES 

Sec.  905.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  Title  II  (except  section  201(a)),  sec- 
tion 403.  and  section  503(c)  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  day  on  which  the  first  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  appointed  un- 
der section  201(a) . 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  section  906,  title 
III  and  section  402  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1976,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  section 
401  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
.second  regular  session  of  the  Ninety-fovirth 
Congress. 

(d)  The  amendments  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  made  by  sections  601, 
603,  and  604  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  July  1,  1975,  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  except  that  section 
201(g)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  601) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and  succeed- 
liig  fiscal  years  and  section  201(1)  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  section  601)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1978,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Ihe  amendment  to  such  Act  made  by  sec- 
tion 602  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1,  1976,  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

APPLICATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  BtTDGET  PROCESS 
TO  FISCAL  TEAR  1976 

Sec.  906.  If  the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate both  agree  that  It  Is  feasible  to  report 
and  act  on  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  referred  to  in  section  301  (a) ,  or  to 
apply  any  provision  of  title  HI  or  section 
401  or  402,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1975,  and  submit  reports  of  such 
agreement  to  their  respective  Houses,  then 
to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner  specified  In 
such  reports,  the  provisions  so  specified  and 
secUon  202(f)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year.  If  any  provision  so  speci- 
fied contains  a  date,  such  reports  shall  also 
specify  a  substitute  date. 

TITLE  X— IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL 
Part  A — Qenxbal  Provisions 

DISCI,AIMKB 

Sec.  1001.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act, 
or  in  any  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  construed  as — 

(1)  asserting  or  conceding  the  constitu- 
tional powers  or  limitations  of  either  the 
Congress  or  the  President; 

(3)  ratifying  or  approving  any  impound- 
ment heretofore  or  hereafter  executed  or 
approved  by  the  President  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral officer  or  employee,  except  Insofar  as 
pursuant  to  statutory  authorization  then  In 
effect; 

(3)  affecting  in  {iny  way  the  claims  or  de- 
fenses of  any  party  to  litigation  concerning 
any  Impoundment;  or 

(4)  superseding  any  provision  of  law  which 
requires  the  obligation  of  budget  authority 
or  the  making  of  outlays  thereunder. 

amendment   to    AN  I'lUJUHJIENCT   ACT 

Sec.  1002.  Section  3679(c)(2)  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  V3.C.  666), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  apportioning  any  appropriation, 
reserves  may  be  established  solely  to  provide 
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for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings  when- 
ever savings  are  made  possible  by  or  through 
changes  in  requirements  or  greater  efficiency 
of  operations.  Whenever  it  is  determined  by 
an  officer  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  to  make  apportionments  and  reap- 
portionments that  any  amount  so  reserved 
will  not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  full 
objectives  and  scope  of  the  appropriation 
concerned,  he  sha".:  recommend  the  rescis- 
sion of  such  amount  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  for  estimates  of  appropriations.  Except 
as  specifically  provided  by  particular  appro- 
priations Acts  or  other  laws,  no  reserves  shall 
be  established  other  than  as  authorized 
by  this  subsection.  I^eserves  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Congress  in  acccH'dance  with  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974." 

repeal    of    existing    IMPOUNDMENT    REPORTING 
PROVISION 

Sec.  1003.  Section  203  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting   Procedxires   Act   of    1950    is   re- 
pealed. 
Part    B — Congressional    Consideration    of 

Proposed  Rescissions,   Reservations,   and 

Deferrals  of  Btn)GET  Authority 
definitions 

Sec.  1011.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

(1)  "deferral  of  budget  authority"  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  withholding  or  delaying  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  budget  authority  (whether 
by  establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  pro- 
vided for  projects  or  activities;  or 

(B)  any  other  type  of  Executive  action  or 
inaction  which  effectively  precludes  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  budget  author- 
ity. Including  authority  to  obligate  by  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriations  as  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law; 

(2)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  "rescission  bill"  means  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  which  only  rescinds,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  budget  authority  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded in  a  special  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  section  1012,  and  uix>n 
which  the  Congress  completes  action  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  45  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  President's  message  is 
received  by  the  Congress; 

(4)  "impoundment  resolution"  means  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  which  only  expresses  its  disap- 
proval of  a  proposed  deferral  of  budget  au- 
thority set  forth  In  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1013; 
and 

(5)  continuity  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an 
adjoiirnment  of  the  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  In 
session  becavise  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  45-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  and 
In  section  1012,  and  the  25-day  periods  re- 
ferred to  in  sections  1016  and  1017(b)  (1).  If 
a  special  message  is  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 1012  during  any  Congress  and  the  last 
session  of  such  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
before  the  expiration  of  45  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  (or  a  special  message  Is 
so  transmitted  after  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die),  the  message 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  retransmitted 
on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  Congress 
and  the  45-day  period  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section  and  in  section  1012 
(with  respect  to  such  message)  shall  com- 
mence on  the  day  after  such  first  day. 

rescission  or  budget  AUTHORrry 
Sec  1012.  (a)  Transmittal  of  Special  Mes- 
sage.— Wherever    the    President    determines 
that  all  or  part  of  any  budget  authority  will 
not  be  required  to  carry  out  the  full  objec- 


tives or  scope  of  programs  for  which  it  is 
provided  or  that  such  budget  authority 
should  be  rescinded  for  fiscal  policy  or  other 
reasons  (including  the  termination  of  au- 
thorized projects  or  activities  for  which 
budget  authority  has  been  provided),  or 
whenever  all  or  part  of  budget  authority  pro- 
vided for  only  one  fiscal  year  is  to  be  reserved 
from  obligation  for  such  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  a  special  message  specifying — 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
he  proposes  to  be  rescinded  or  which  is  to 
be  so  reserved: 

(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment   of    the    Government    to    which    such 
budget  authority  is  available  for  obligation, 
and    the    specific    project    or    governmental 
functions  involved; 

(3)  the  reasons  why  the  budget  authority 
should  be  rescinded  or  is  to  be  so  reserved: 

(4)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  proposed  rescission  or  of  the  res- 
ervation; and 

(5)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  considera- 
tions relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
posed rescission  or  the  reservation  and  the 
decision  to  effect  the  proposed  rescission  or 
the  reservation,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  estimated  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed rescission  or  the  reservation  upon  the 
objects,  purposes,  and  programs  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  provided. 

(b)  Requirement  To  Make  Available  for 
Obligation. — Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be 
reserved  ;^s  set  forth  in  sucn  special  message 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation  unless, 
within  the  prescribed  45-day  period,  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  a  rescission 
bin  rescinding  all  or  part  of  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be  reserved. 

disapproval  of  proposed  deferrals  of  budget 
AirrHORrry 

Sec  1013.  (a)  Transmittal  of  Special 
Message. — Whenever  thj  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  proposes  to  defer 
any  budget  authority  provided  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  project,  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  a  special  message  specifying — 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  budget  authority 
proposed  to  be  deferred; 

(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such 
budget  authority  1j  <.vallable  for  obligation, 
and  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  Involved; 

(3)  the  period  of  time  <•  jt  ig  which  the 
budget  authority  is  proposed  to  be  deferred; 

(4)  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  deferral, 
including  any  legal  authority  invoked  by  him 
to  Justify  the  proposed  deferral; 

(5)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  bjoA  budgetary 
effect  of  the  proposed  deferral;  and 

(6)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  consid- 
erations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
posed deferral  and  the  decision  to  effect  the 
proposed  deferral,  Including  an  analysis  of 
such  facts,  circumstances,  and  considerations 
in  terms  of  their  application  to  any  legal  au- 
thority and  specific  elements  of  legal  au- 
thority invoked  by  him  to  Justify  such  pro- 
posed deferral,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  estimated  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed deferral  upon  the  objects,  purposes, 
and  programs  for  which  the  budget  authority 
is  provided. 

A  special  message  may  Include  one  or  more 
proposed  deferrals  of  budget  authority.  A 
deferral  may  not  be  proposed  for  any  pe- 
riod of  time  extending  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  special  message 
proposing  the  deferral  is  transmitted  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 


(b)  Requirement  To  Make  Available  for 
Obligation. — Any  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity proposed  to  be  deferred,  as  set  forth  in  a 
special  message  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion if  either  House  of  Congress  passes  an 
imjjoundment  resolution  disapproving  such 
proposed  deferral. 

(c)  Exception. — The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  any  budget  authority 
proposed  to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be  re- 
served as  set  forth  In  a  special  message  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  under  section  1012. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  MESSAGES:  PUBLICATION 

Sec  1014.  (a)  Delivery  to  House  and  Sen- 
ate.— Each  special  message  transmitted  un- 
der section  1012  or  1013  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
the  House  is  not  In  session,  and  to  the  Sec- 
rettiry  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session.  Each  special  message  so  transmitted 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
as  a  document  of  each  House. 

(b)  Delivery  to  Comptrolijs  General. — 
A  copy  of  each  special  message  transmitted 
under  section  1012  or  1013  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
same  day  it  is  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
assist  the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  under  sections  1012  and  1013,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  review  each  such 
message  and  inform  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  as  promptly  as 
practicable  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted under  section  1012,  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  rescission  or  the 
reservation  of  budget  authority  (including 
the  probable  effects  thereof) ;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted under  section  1013,  (A)  the  facts  sur- 
rounding each  proposed  deferral  of  budget 
authority  (including  the  probable  effects 
thereof)  and  (B)  whether  or  not  (or  to  what 
extent),  in  his  Judgment,  such  proposed  de- 
ferral Is  in  accordance  with  existing  statu- 
tory authority. 

(c)  Transmission  of  Supplementary  Mes- 
sages.— ^If  any  information  contained  In  a 
special  message  transmitted  under  section 
1012  or  1013  is  subsequently  revised,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Comptroller  General  a  sup- 
plementary message  stating  and  explaining 
such  revision.  Any  such  supplementary  mes- 
sage shall  be  delivered,  referred,  and  printed 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a).  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  promptly  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
any  changes  in  the  Information  submitted 
by  him  under  subsection  (b)  which  may  be 
necessitated  by  such  revision. 

(d)  Printino  in  FiSERAL  REGISTER. — Any 
special  message  transmitted  under  section 
1012  or  1013,  and  any  supplementary  message 
transmitted  under  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal 
Register  published    after   such   transmittal. 

(e)  Cumulative  Reports  of  Proposed  Re- 
scissions, Reservations,  and  Deferrals  or 
Budget  Authority. — 

(1)  The  President  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of  each 
month  during  a  fiscal  year,  listing  all  budg- 
et authority  lor  that  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which,  as  of  the  first  day  of  such  month — 

(A)  he  has  transmitted  a  special  message 
under  section  1012  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed rescission  or  a  reservation;    and 

(B)  he  has  transmitted  a  q>eclal  message 
under  section   1013   proposing  a  deferral. 
Such  report  shall  also  contain,  with  respect 
to  each  such  proposed  rescission  or  deferral, 
or  each   such   reservation,   the   Information 
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required  to  be  submitted  in  the  s|)eclal 
sage  with  respect  thereto  under 
or  1013. 

|2)    Each   report   submitted   u^der 
graph  (1)  shall  be  printed  In  the 
of  the  Federal  Register  publlshep 
.■  iibniisilon. 
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Stc.  1015.  (a)  Fmj-vks  To  Tban 
Message. — If  the  Comptroller 
that  the  President,  the  Director  o; 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
department  or  agency  of  the  Unlte(  I 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
States — 

( 1 )  is  to  establish  a  reserv  e  or 
defer  budget  authority  with  respei^ 
the  President  Is  required  to 
cial  message  under  section  1012  or 

(2)  has  ordered,  permitted,  or 
establishnienC  of  such  a  reserve  or 
of  budget  authority: 
and  that  the  President  has  failed 
mit  a  special  Doessage  with  respei  t 
reserve  or  deferral,  the  Comptroll 
shall  make  a  report  on  such  reserve 
and  any  available  Information  cor 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
this  part  shall  apply  with  respec^ 
reserve  or  deferral  In  the  same 
with  the  s8Lme  effect  as  if  such 
Comptroller  General  were  a  speclail 
transmitted  by  the  President  und^r 
1012  or  1013.  and.  for  purp>oses  of 
such  report  shall  be  considered  a 
sage  transmitted  under  section  10 

(b)    Incorrect   Classification 
Message. — If  the  President  has  tra 
special  message  to  both  Houses  of 
in  accordance  with  section  1012  or 
the   Comptroller   General   believes 
President  so  transmitted  the  speclab 
in   accordance   with   one   of   thos« 
when  the  special  message  should 
transmitted  In  accordance  with  th<i 
those  sections,  the  Comptroller 
make  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  the 
setting  forth  his  reasons. 

suits  bt  cosiptholler  general 

Sec.  lOia.  If,  under  section  IC  12(b)  or 
1013(b),  budget  authority  Is  required  to  be 
made  available  for  obligation  and  a  uch  bud- 
get authority  Is  not  made  available 
gation.  the  Comptroller  General  s  hereby 
expressly  empowered,  through  att>rneys  of 
his  own  selection,  to  bring  a  civil 
the  United  States  District  Court  foi 
trlct  of  Columbia  to  require  suctk  budget 
authority  to  be  made  available  fcr  obllga 
tlon,  and  such  court  is  hereby  expressly  em- 
powered to  enter  In  such  clvl] 
against  any  department,  agency,  ifflcer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  an^  decree. 
Judgment,  or  order  which  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  make  such  budget  author- 
ity available  for  obligation.  The  covts  shall 
give  precedence  to  clvU  actions  brought  under 
this  section,  and  to  appeals  and  w^tts  from 
decisions  In  such  actions,  over  all  other  ctvll 
actions,  appeals,  and  writs.  No  ci^  action 
shall  be  brought  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  this  section  until  the  explratfon  of  25 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  whKh  an  ex- 
planatory statement  by  the  Comptrtjler  Gen- 
eral of  the  drcumstances  giving  ri|e  to  the 
action  contenjplated  has  been  filed  iwlth  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate, 

PROCEDtTRE  IN  HOUSE  AND  SENA^ 

Sec.  1017.  (a)  RnxBJUL. — Any  xjesclssion 
bill  Introduced  with  respect  to  a  special  mes- 
sage or  Impoundment  resolution  introduced 
with  respect  to  a  prop>osed  deferral  of  budget 
authority  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  House  of  Bedresenta- 
tives  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  ma;  •  be. 
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(b)  Discharge  op  CoifMrrrrE. — 

(1)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  rescission 
bill  or  impoundment  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred has  not  reported  It  at  the  end  of  25 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  Its  Introduction,  it  is  In  order 
to  move  either  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution or  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  other  rescission 
bill  with  respect  to  the  same  special  message 
or  Impoundment  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  propKwed  deferral,  as  the  case  may 
be.  which  has  been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  bill  or 
resolution,  may  be  made  only  If  supported  by 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the  House  In- 
volved (a  quorum  being  present),  and  is 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  and  privileged 
in  the  Senate  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a  bill 
or  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  special 
message  or  the  same  proposed  deferral,  as  the 
case  may  be ) ;  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  divided  In  the  House  equailly  between 
those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the  bill  or 
resolution,  and  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate 
equally  between,  and  controlled  by.  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  In  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  Floor  Consideration  in  the  House. — 

(1)  When  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  reported,  or  has  been 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of,  a 
rescission  bill  or  Impoundment  resolution, 
it  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  be  in  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  or 
resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  highly  priv- 
ileged and  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  shall  not  be  la  order,  nor  shall 
it  be  In  OTder  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(2)  Debate  on  a  rescission  bill  or  Impound- 
ment resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  2  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  bill  or  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  In  the 
case  of  an  Impoundment  resolution,  no 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the 
resolution  shall  be  in  order.  It  shall  not  be 
in  (»:der  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  a  rescission  bill  or  Impoundment  res- 
olution is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  cotialderation  of  a  rescission 
bill  or  impoundment  resolution,  and  motions 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(4)  All  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  pro- 
cedure relating  to  any  rescission  bill  or  Im- 
poundment resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(5)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, consideration  of  tuay  rescission  bill 
or  Impoundment  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  (or  any  conference  report 
thereon)  shall  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  R^resentatlves  applicable  to 
other  bills  and  rescrfutlons,  amendments, 
and  conference  reports  In  similar  circum- 
stances. 

(d)  Floor  CoNsmERAiioN  in  the  Senate. — 
(1)    Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescis- 
sion bill  or  Impoundment  resolution,  and  all 
amendments  thereto  (in  tbe  case  of  a  reads- 
sion  bill )  and  debatable  motions  and  appeals 


in  connection  therewith,  shaU  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours.  The  time  shall  be 
eqxially  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees. 

(2)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  a  rescission  bill  shall  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  to  such  a  bill,  and  debate  on 
any  deijatable  motion  or  appeal  In  connec- 
tion with  such  a  bUl  or  an  impoundment 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  or 
resolution,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  or  resolution  Is  in  favor 
of  any  such  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto,  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. No  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  a  rescission  bill  shall  be 
received.  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  a  rescission  bill  or  impoundment 
resolution,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable.  In  the  case  of  a  rescission  bill,  a 
motion  to  recommit  (except  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  report  back 
within  a  specified  number  of  days,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3.  not  counting  any  day  on  which  the 
Senate  is  not  In  session)  is  not  in  order. 
Debate  on  any  such  motion  to  recommit 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  t>e  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  Impoundment  resolu- 
tion, no  amendment  or  motion  to  recommit 
is  In  order. 

(4)  The  conference  report  on  any  rescission 
bin  shall  be  In  order  in  the  Senate  at  any 
time  after  the  third  day  (excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  following 
the  day  on  which  such  a  conference  re- 
port is  reported  and  Is  avaUable  to  Members 
of  the  Senate.  A  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  may 
be  made  even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to. 

(5)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report  on  any  rescission 
bin,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  mlncwlty  leader  or 
their  designees.  Debate  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal  related  to  the  conference  report 
shaU  be  Umlted  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report. 

(6)  Should  the  conference  report  be  de- 
feated, debate  on  any  request  for  a  new  con- 
ference and  the  appointment  of  conferees 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
managw  of  the  conference  report  and  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee,  and  should 
any  motion  be  made  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees before  the  conferees  are  named,  debate 
on  such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report.  Debate  on  any  amendment 
to  any  such  instructions  shall  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equaUy  divided  between, 
and  controUed  by,  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report.  In  aU  cases 
when  the  manager  of  the  conference  report 
Is  in  favor  of  any  motion,  appeal,  or  amend- 
ment, the  time  In  opposition  shaU  be  under 
the  control  of  the  minority  leader  «■  his 
designee. 

(7)  In  any  case  in  which  there  ue  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
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equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  shall  be  received. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  new  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess; to  establish  Committees  on  the  Budget  in 
each  House;  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office;  to  establish  a  procedure  pro- 
viding congressional  control  over  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  by  the  executive  branch; 
and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Richard  Bolling, 

Bernie  Sisk, 

John  Young, 

GiLLis  W.  Long, 

Dave  Martin, 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 

Del  Clawson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr., 

Edmund  S.  Muskie, 

Abraham  Ribicoff, 

Lee  Metcalt, 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Robert  Byrd, 

James  B.  Allen, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

William   V.   Roth,    Jr., 

Bill  Brock, 

M.  W.  Cook, 

Hugh  Scott, 

Robert  P.  Griffin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  7130) 
to  improve  congressional  control  over  budget- 
ary outlay  and  receipt  totals,  to  provide  for 
a  Legislative  Budget  Office,  to  establish  a 
procedure  providing  congressional  control 
over  the  Impoundment  of  funds  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  tlie  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report : 

Section  1.  Short  title 

The  House  bUl  provided  that  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1973."  The  short  title  of  the 
Senate  amendment  was  the  "Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974." 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974."  The  conference  substitute  also  pro- 
vides that  Titles  I  through  rx  of  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974"  and  Title  X  as  the  "Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974." 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  purposes 

The  House  blU  did  not  contain  a  statement 
of  purposes.  The  Senate  amendment  declared 
as  the  purposes  of  the  legislation:  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  goals  and  priorities;  the 
annual  determination  of  appropriate  levels  of 
revenues  and  expenditures;  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  of  Federal  revenues;  and  as- 
suring effective  control  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. The  Senate  amendment  also  stated  var- 
ious means  of  accomplishing  these  purposes. 

The  oonlerence  substitute  declares  that  it 
is  essential  to:  assure  congressional  budget 
control;  provide  for  the  congressional  deter- 


mination of  the  appropriate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  and  expenditures;  provide  a  system 
of  Impoundment  control;  establish  national 
budget  priorities;  and  provide  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  Information  to  Congre?-s  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Section  3.  Definitions 

The  House  bill  provided  definitions  of 
"budget  outlays",  "budget  authority"  and 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget."  The 
Senate  amendment  also  defined  these  terms 
but  excluded  Insured  or  guaranteed  loans 
from  the  definition  of  budget  authority.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  defined  "tax  expen- 
ditures", "tax  expenditures  budget",  and 
"appropriation  act",  and  it  provided  that  for 
purposes  of  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess, the  House  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  ar<»  to  be  deemed 
a  committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Members  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  the 
House  definition  of  "concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget"  and  the  Senate  definition  of  all 
other  Items.  The  Senate  definition  of  "tax 
expenditures"  has  been  simplified  although 
no  change  In  meaning  is  Intended.  The  man- 
agers Intend  that  the  definition  of  "budget 
outlays"  and  "budget  authority"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  congressional  budget  process  be 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  executive 
budget  and  that  any  Item  which  is  excluded 
by  law  from  the  executive  budget  may  be 
excluded  from  any  specification  of  budget 
outlays  or  budget  authority  In  the  congres- 
sional budget  process. 

title  I.  house  and  senate  budget  committees 
Section  101.  House  Committee  on  the  budget 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  23-member 
committee:  five  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee;  five  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  eleven  from  other  standing 
committees;  and  one  member  each  from  the 
majority  and  minority  leadership.  Selection 
of  Budget  Committee  members  would  have 
been  without  regard  to  seniority  and  no 
member  could  serve  more  than  two  (plus  a 
portion)  of  any  five  consecutive  congresses. 
The  HotJse  version  vested  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee with  authority  to  meet,  hold  hear- 
ings, and  Issue  subpenas.  The  duties  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  would  have  been  to 
report  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budg- 
et, setting  forth  those  matters  required  by 
the  bill,  and  to  make  continuing  studies  of 
the  effects  of  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  budget  outlays. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  provision  in  the  House  bill, 
except  that  the  duties  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  are  set  forth  in  conformity  with 
Titles  ni  and  IV  of  the  bill.  The  House  Budg- 
et Committee  also  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  overseeing  the  operation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  evaluating  studies 
of  tax  expenditures. 

Section  102.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  15- 
memt>er  standing  committee  to  be  selected 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate.  Members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  could  hold  two  other  ma- 
jor committee  posts  tintil  January  1977; 
thereafter,  they  would  be  allowed  one  other 
major  committee  assignment.  The  duties  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  were  specified 
as  the  reporting  of  concurrent  resolutions 
and  other  matters  required  by  the  legislation, 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed legislation  on  budget  outlays  and  the 
evaluation  of  tax  expenditure  studies,  and 
the  oversight  of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
the  Bvidget.  All  meetings  and  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  wo\i!d  h.ive 
been  open  to  the  public  except  these  v.h-ch  a 
majority  of  the  committee  members  vote  to 
close  because  of  one  or  more  of  the  rer.f.ons 
set  forth  In  this  legislation. 


The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  that  certain 
conforming  modifications  are  made  in  the 
Jurisdiction  and  duties  of  the  Senate  Bxidget 
Committee.  The  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  are  given  parallel  and  identical 
jurisdiction  and  duties  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

title    H     COUGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    OFFICE 

.Src.-io;i  201(a).  Establi3lL7tient  of  Office 
and  Director 

The  H:H'.!^e  bill  provided  for  a  LegisU^ti  f 
Bridget  Office  to  serve  as  the  staff  for  the 
new  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
and  to  give  assistance  to  other  committees 
and  Members.  The  Office  would  have  been 
headed  by  a  Director  or  appointed  withoiit 
regard  to  political  affiliation  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  The  compen- 
sation of  the  Director  would  have  been  nt 
level  III  of  the  executive  schedule.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  a  Congressional  OfTice  cl 
the  Budget  to  serve  all  committees  and 
Members  dnit  with  priority  to  the  B-d^c 
Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means,  a:id  Fi- 
nance Committees).  The  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  would  have  been 
appointed  without  regard  to  political  afPlia- 
tion  by  the  Speaker  and  President  pro  tem 
after  consultation  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees and  approval  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  Director  and  Deputy  would  have  had  a 
six-year  term  and  could  be  removed  by  ei- 
ther House  or  Senate.  The  Director's  com- 
pensation would  have  been  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Dep- 
uty's would  have  been  equal  to  the  hlghe.st 
allowable  for  an  administrative  assistant 
to  a  Senator. 

The  conference  substitute  establishes  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  appoint  a  Deputy  Director. 
Appointment  of  the  Director  Is  to  be  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  pro  tem  after 
considering  recommendations  from  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Conunlttees.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  expect  that 
the  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate 
would  carry  out  his  responsibUlties  under 
this  section  after  consultation  with  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate. 
The  appointment  shan  be  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  compensation  is  to 
be  at  level  III  of  the  executive  schedule,  witii 
the  Deputy's  salary  set  at  level  IV.  The  Di- 
rector is  to  have  a  four  year  term  of  office 
and  he  may  be  removed  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate. 

Section  201  (b)  and  (c) .  Personnel,  ci pert s. 
and  consultants 

The  House  bill  provid^  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  personnel  bythfe  Legislative  Budget 
Director  was  to  beyffm  the  approval  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  that  personnel  would  be 
deemed  as  employees  of  the  House  for  pur- 
poses of  pay  and  other  benefits.  The  Legis- 
lative Budget  Office  would  be  authorized  to 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants. The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Office  of  the 
Budget  to  hire  personnel  who  would  be  con- 
sidered Senate  employees  for  pay  and  other 
matters.  The  Director  also  was  authorized 
to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants. 

The  conference  substitute  autliorlzes  the 
Director  to  hire,  set  the  pay.  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  personnel  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation.  For  purposes  of  pay  and  employ- 
ment benefits,  such  personnel  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  House  employees.  The  Director  also 
is  authorized  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  by  contract 
or  employment. 
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Section  201  (d)  arid  (c).  Relatiohship  to  ex- 
ecutive brarich  and  congression  il  agencies 
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The  House  bill  provided  that 
live  Budget  Office  may  utilize 
information,  and  facilities  of 
pr.rtments.  It  further  authorize<: 
lative  Budget  Director,  with  the 
f'.e  chairman  of  either  the  Hou; 
Budget  Committee,  to  obtain 
rectly  from  any  executive  agenc 
rected  such  agencies  to  furnish 
tlon   so  requested.   The   Senate 
authorized    the   Congressional 
Budget    Director    to    secure    fror  i 
agencies  any  Information  whose 
not  specifically  prohibited  by  law 
thorlzed  the  Congressional  Office 
et  to  utilize  with  their  consent 
facilities,  or  personnel  of  execu 
The  Senate  amendment  instructed 
gressional  Office  of  the  Budget 
with    and   secure   Information 
from  the  General  Accounting  Of  i 
brary  of  Congress,  and  the  Office 
ogy  Assessment. 

The  conference  substitute   au 
Budget  Office  to  obtain  Informa 
from  executive  and  regulatory 
er  than  material  whose  disclosure 
late  law.  The  Budget  Office  also 
into  agreements  with  such 
lize    their    personnel,    services, 
with  or  without  reimbursement 
Office  is  directed  to  coordinate 
with  the  General  Accounting 
brary  of  Congress,  and  the  Office 
ogy  Assessment,  is  authorized  to 
formation  developed  by   these 
with  their  consent  to  utilize  th 
personnel,  and  facilities 

The  managers  intend  that   th( 
ment    and    operation    of    the 
Budget  Office  be  Implemented  in 
that  will  utilize  most  effectively 
and  capabilities  available  in  existing 
sional  agencies.  While  the  manag 
endorse  the  need  for  a  specialized 
flee,  they  anticipate  that  this  offlfce 
needlessly  duplicate  the  work  of 
gressional  agencies  and  that  wher  : 
ate  It  wUl  use  the  resources  of  the 
cies.  Toward  this  end,  the 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Offlce 
velop  cooperative  working 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of 
sessment.   These  relationships  sh|tll 
the  efficient  utilization  of  staflf 
for  sharing  budget-relevant 
for  coordinated   assistance   to 
committees  and  Members.  The 
ther  expect   that   the  Congressional" 
Office  shall  make  appropriate  use 
tlon  and  resources  developed  by 
agencies.    The    managers    expect 
growth  and  development  of  the 
fice  will  be  consonant  with  the  re 
of  the  congressional  budget  proceA 
the   needs  of  committees  and 
assistance. 

Section  201(f).  Authorizatid^  of 
appropriations 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
thorlzed  the  appropriation  of  fuqds 
Budget    Offlce   to   carry  out   its 
functions.  The  House  bill  provide^ 
til  funds  are  first  appropriated 
of  the  Budget  Office  are  to  be  pal^ 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
tives;    the  Senate  amendment  ptbvlded 
such  payment  from  the  contingent 
the  Senate. 

The     conference     substitute 
permanent   authorization   of 
for    the    Congressional    Budget 
paynwnt  of  the  expenses  of  the 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
period  of  not  more  than  12  months 
Director  is  appointed)    until  fun^s 
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appropriated.  The  managers  are  of  the  view 
that  the  expeditious  establishment  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Is  vital  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  congressional  budget  process. 
Congress  must  be  adequately  prepared  to 
meet  the  Important  budget  responsibilities 
specified  in  this  legislation.  Toward  this  end, 
the  managers  urge  that  there  be  no  delay  in 
the  organization  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  that  essential  funding  be  made 
available  in  a  timely  manner. 

Section  202  (a),  (b),  (c) ,  and  (d) .  Assistance 
to  committees  and  Members 

The  House  bill  anticipated  that  the  Legis- 
lative Budget  Office  would  function  as  the 
Joint  staff  of  the  two  Budget  Committees 
and  that  it  would  furnish  only  available  in- 
formation and  related  technical  assistance  to 
other  committees  and  Members.  The  Senate 
amendment  anticipated  that  each  Budget 
Committee  would  have  staff  of  its  own  and 
that  the  Congressional  Offlce  of  the  Budget 
would  render  assistance  to  all  committees 
and  Members  In  accord  with  a  prescribed 
order  of  priority :  ( 1 )  the  Budget,  Appropria- 
tions, Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees: (2)  other  committees;  and  (3) 
Members. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  provide  each  Budget  Committee 
information  with  respect  to  all  matters  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction  and  to  assign  personnel 
at  their  request  on  a  temporary  basis.  The 
managers  recognize  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committees  may  be  expected  to 
establish  staffs  of  their  own  including  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accord  with  the 
rules  of  their  respective  Houses.  Nevertheless, 
the  managers  believe  that  the  functioning  of 
the  Budget  Committees  is  so  essential  to  the 
congressional  process  that  their  work  must 
command  first  claim  on  the  time  and  re- 
sources of  the  Budget  Offlce.  Accordingly,  it 
Is  made  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Budget 
Office  to  furnish  Information  and  assign  per- 
sonnel for  all  matters  relating  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  process. 

The  managers  believe  that  very  high  pri- 
ority must  be  accorded  those  other  standing 
committees  whose  work  and  Jurisdiction  are 
most  closely  related  to  the  budget  process. 
These  committees  are  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  of  these  committees,  the  Budget 
Office  shall  furnish  budget-related  informa- 
tion and  may  detail  personnel  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  managers  expect  that  the  Budget  Of- 
flce will  furnish  Information  to  any  other 
committee.  Including  certain  information 
prepared  for  the  Budget,  Appropriations,  or 
tax  committees  and,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, additional  related  Information.  The 
Budget  Offlce  at  its  discretion  may  tempo- 
rarily assign  personnel  to  other  committees. 
The  managers  understand  that  all  standing 
committees  will  be  involved  In  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  and  they  therefore  an- 
ticipate that  necessary  assistance  must  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Budget  Offlce.  But 
such  assistance  must  not  Interfere  with  pri- 
ority service  to  the  several  budget-related 
committees. 

On  request.  Members  shall  be  supplied  cer- 
tain Information  previously  prepared  for  the 
Budget  Appropriations,  and  tax  committees 
with  respect  to  budget  matters  and  any  avail- 
able, related  information.  The  managers  be- 
lieve that  Members  are  entitled  to  obtain  the 
basic  budget  studies  and  compUations  made 
by  the  Budget  Offlce.  It  Is  vital  that  Members 
have  available  timely  and  comprehensive  In- 
formation when  they  consider  legislation  and 
resolutions  relating  to  budget  policy.  How- 
ever, in  the  allocation  of  the  specialized  re- 
sources of  the  Budget  Offlce,  priority  must 


be  given  to  the  Budget  Appropriations,  and 
tax  committees. 

Section  202(e).  The  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
termination  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures  and  the 
transfer  of  Its  functions  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offlce. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
termination  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Budget  Of- 
flce. This  transfer  Is  timed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  Offlce,  so 
that  it  will  start  with  a  core  of  experienced 
technicians  and  analysts  who  can  perform 
the  scorekeeping  functions  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process. 
Section  202(f).  Report  to  budget  committees 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  by  the  Congres- 
sional Offlce  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to 
alternative  budget  levels  Including  budget 
authority,  outlays,  revenues,  and  tax  ex- 
penditures. The  Senate  amendment  also 
called  for  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
national  goals  and  priorities,  discussing  the 
goals  and  priorities  reflected  In  the  budget 
and  the  effect  of  the  budget  on  national 
growth  and  development. 

The  conference  substlttite  provides  for  a 
report  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
the  Budget  Committees  by  AprU  1  of  each 
year.  This  report  is  to  address  flscal  policy 
and  national  budget  priorities.  The  report 
shall  discuss  alternative  budget  levels  for  the 
next  flscal  year  as  well  as  alternative  alloca- 
tions of  budget  authority  and  outlays  and 
examine  the  possible  effects  of  such  alterna- 
tive allocations  on  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Additional  reports  on  flscal  policy 
and  national  budget  policy  may  be  sub- 
mitted from  time  to  time  as  appropriate. 

The  managers  look  to  these  reports  as  a 
major  resource  for  the  Budget  Committees  In 
their  formulation  of  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget.  For  this  reason,  the  reports 
are  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the  Budget 
Committees  and  are  timed  to  coincide  with 
preparation  of  the  flrst  budget  resolution.  The 
managers  also  believe  that  the  annual  de- 
terminations relating  to  the  budget  offer  the 
most  relevant  context  for  the  discussion  of 
national  budget  priorities  and  they  therefore 
regard  the  annual  report  as  the  appropriate 
occasion  for  the  submission  of  staff  analyses 
on  national  budget  priorities  to  the  Budget 
Committees. 

Section  202(f).  Use  of  computers  and  other 
techniques 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Di- 
rector to  equip  the  Budget  Offlce,  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  with  computer  capability,  to 
obtain  the  services  of  computer  experts  and 
consultants,  and  to  develop  budgetary  evalu- 
ation techniques. 

The  conference  substitute  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision.  The  aim  of 
the  approval  requirement  is  to  ensure  the 
coordination  of  congressional  computer  fa- 
cilities so  that  such  facilities  will  be  devel- 
oped In  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner.  The 
managers  anticipate  that  the  Implementa- 
tion of  section  202(f)  will  be  In  accord  with 
the  following  understandings: 

1.  The  approval  requirement  Is  to  cover 
only  the  acquisition  and  installation  In  the 
Offlce  of  major  computer  capability. 

2.  The  Director  is  not  required  to  secure 
approval  from  the  two  committees  for  the 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  services 
or  computer  time-sharing,  through  purchase 
or  other  arrangements;  for  purchase  or  lease 
of  the  equipment  required  to  communicate 
with  remote  data  flies  and  other  information 
resources:  or  for  acquisition  or  us©  of  other 
modern  Information  handling  equipment 
such  as  microform,  etc. 
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3.  The  Director  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  automatic  data 
processing  and  modem  Information  heuidllng 
techniques,  and  may  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise  develop  programs  for  acquiring, 
processing,  and  analyzing  flscal  and  budget- 
ary data  and  information  as  he  deems  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Office. 

Section  203.  Public  access  to  budget  data 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  ac- 
cess to  copy  budget  information  obtained  by 
the  Budget  Offlce  from  the  executive  branch 
and  congressional  agencies.  This  right  would 
not  apply  to  certain  excepted  categories  or 
to  information  obtained  for  committees  or 
Members  who  specifically  instructed  that 
such  Information  not  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

Th©  conference  substitute  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  provision.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Offlce  shall  make  avaUable 
for  public  copying  permit  the  public  to  copy 
information  obtained  from  the  executive 
branch  or  congressional  agencies,  pursuant 
to  subsections  210(d)  and  201(e),  respec- 
tively. The  right  of  public  access  and  copying 
is  to  be  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, with  the  person  requesting  the  In- 
formation paying  the  costs.  The  Budget  Office 
Is  to  maintain  an  Index  of  available  informa- 
tion to  facilitate  public  access.  The  right  of 
public  access  does  not  apply  to  information 
specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by  law, 
national  defense  Information,  confidential 
business  data,  or  personnel  or  medical  data. 
Information  obtained  by  the  Budget  Office 
at  the  request  of  a  committee  or  Member 
may  not  be  made  avaUable  to  the  public  If 
such  committee  or  Member  requests  that  it 
not  be  disclosed. 

TTTLT    nr.    CONGRESSIONAL    BOTJCET    PROCESS 

Section   300.   Timetable 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  set 
certain  dates  and  deadlines  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  contained  a  timetable  showing  the 
dates  on  which  actions  were  to  be  completed. 

The  conference  substitute  fixes  a  timetable 
for  the  most  Important  actions  In  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  The  dates  sched- 
uled In  the  timetable  are  derived  from  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  chronological  order  the  events  for  which 
dates  are  provided  In  the  timetable  are: 
Presidential  submission  of  the  ciurent  serv- 
ices budget:  submission  of  the  executive 
budget;  views  and  estimates  of  House  and 
Senate  committees  reported  to  the  Budget 
Committees;  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
port to  the  Budget  Committees:  reporting  of 
first  budget  resolution;  committee  reports  on 
new  authori7ing  legislation;  adoption  of  first 
budget  resolution;  completion  of  congres- 
sional action  on  budget  authority  legisla- 
tion; adoption  of  second  budget  resolution; 
completion  of  reconciliation  process;  and 
start  of  new  fiscal  year.  The  managers  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  or  possible 
to  specify  in  statute  the  exact  date  on  which 
every  event  In  the  congressional  budget 
process  Is  to  be  accomplished.  Certain  mat- 
ters can  best  be  left  to  experience  and  the 
development  of  a  workable  process  through 
flexible  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  essential  that  the  various 
Interdependent  elements  In  the  budget  proc- 
ess be  assigned  firm  completion  dates.  For 
many  facets  of  the  budget  process,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  move  ahead  unless  prior 
actions  have  been  completed.  Appropriations 
cannot  be  considered  until  the  flrst  budget 
resolution  is  adopted  and  necessary  authori- 
zation have  been  enacted.  The  reconcilia- 
tion actions  cannot  be  undertaken  until  the 
appropriation  bills  and  the  second  budget 
resolution  have  been  cleared.  Consequently, 
the  failure  to  complete  a  stage  on  schedule 
affects  later  actions  as  well. 


It  will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
budget,  authorizing,  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees to  mtUce  the  new  congressional 
budget  process  work.  Any  slippage  early 
in  the  year  will  compound  the  unavoidably 
tight  schedule  In  the  period  Just  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  If  continuing 
resolutions  are  to  be  discarded  as  a  way  of 
coping  with  budget  delays,  the  managers  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold  the 
four  main  phases  of  the  congressional  proc- 
ess (authorizations,  budget  resolutions, 
spending  measures,  and  reconciliations)  to 
the  completion  dates  assigned  in  section  300. 

The  managers  have  given  careful  consid- 
eration to  all  of  the  elements  in  the  budget 
calendar  and  particularly  to  the  need  for 
allowing  adequate  time  for  committee  prep- 
aration and  floor  debate  on  each  budget  de- 
cision. The  managers  believe  that  In  the 
future  it  wUl  be  necessary  ■^o  authorize  pro- 
grams a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  period 
for  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made. 
When  this  Is  done.  Congress  will  have  ade- 
quate time  for  considering  budget-related 
legislation  within  the  timetable  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process.  The  managers  call 
attention  to  section  607  which  requires  ad- 
vance submission  of  proposed  authorizing 
legislation,  and  to  the  expectation  that  Con- 
gress will  develop  a  pattern  of  advance  au- 
thorizations for  programs  now  authorized  on 
an  annual  or  multiyear  basis. 

Section  301(a)  and  (b) .  Adoption  and  con- 
tent of  first  concurrent  resolution 

The  House  bill  provided  for  adoption  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  by  May  1  each 
year.  This  resolution  would  have  set  forth  the 
appropriate  levels  of  total  new  budget  au- 
thority and  total  outlays,  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
each  functional  category,  th©  appropriate 
levels  of  overall  revenues  and  public  debt, 
and  the  appropriate  surplus  or  deflcit  in  the 
budget.  The  budget  resolution  also  could 
contain  other  matters  r^^lating  to  the  budget. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  adop- 
tion of  th©  flrst  resolution  by  June  1. 

The  resolution  would  have  specified  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  budget  authority  and 
outlays  with  these  totals  allocated  by  func- 
tional categories  and  within  each  category 
the  amounts  would  be  divided  between  ex- 
isting and  proposed  programs.  The  alloca- 
tions for  existing  programs  would  have  been 
subdivided  between  permanent  and  regular 
appropriations  and  within  the  latter  between 
controllable  and  other  amounts.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  the  budget 
resolution  would  contain  an  estimate  of 
Federal  revenues  and  their  major  sources, 
the  recommended  surplus  or  deflcit,  any  rec- 
ommended changes  in  total  revenues  (and 
may  Include  the  major  soiurces  of  revenue 
change),  any  recommended  change  in  the 
public  debt,  and  other  matters  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  the  congressional  budget.  The 
Senate  amendment  further  provided  that  the 
budget  resolution  could  mandate  additional 
procedures  relating  to  the  consideration  of 
spending  measures. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
adoption  of  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  by  May  15.  This  resolution 
shall  set  forth:  appropriate  levels  of  total 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  the  appro- 
priate level  of  new  budget  authority  and  es- 
timated outlays  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory. Including  an  allowance  for  contingen- 
cies a:id  for  undistributed  Intragovernmen- 
tal  transactions:  the  appropriate  budget  sur- 
plus or  deflcit;  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  and  any  recommended  in- 
crease or  decrease  In  aggregate  revenues  to 
be  reported  by  the  appropriate  committees; 
the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt  and 
any  recommended  Increase  or  decrease  to  be 
reported  by  the  appropriate  committees:  and 
other  matters  deemed  appropriate  to  the 
congressional  budget.  The  flrst  budget  reso- 
lution may  direct  that  budget  authority  and 


entitlement  legislation  not  be  enrolled  until 
the  second  budget  resolution  and  any  re- 
quired reconcUlation  are  adopted  or  the  flrst 
concurrent  resolution  may  prescribe  the  use 
of  some  alternative  procedure  for  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  adoption  date  for  the  first  budget 
resolution  is  scheduled  almost  four  months 
after  submission  of  the  President's  budget, 
two  montlis  after  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees have  transmitted  their  own  views  and 
estimates  to  ihe  Budget  Committees,  one 
month  after  the  resolution  is  reported  by 
these  Committees,  and  on  the  deadline  set 
for  the  reporting  of  authorizing  legislation 
Your  managers  are  determined  to  allow  an 
ample  interval  between  each  of  these  key 
events  in  the  budget  process.  The  May  15 
date  means  that  Congress  will  be  substan- 
tially informed  of  the  substance  of  all  au- 
thorizing legislation  before  it  makes  Its  ini- 
tial budget  determinations  and  that  it  wl!l 
have  received  views  and  estimates  bearing 
on  the  budget  from  ail  of  its  standing  com- 
mittees. The  May  15  date  also  allows  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  subsequent  consideration 
of  appropriation  bills  prior  to  the  period  set 
for  reconciliation  actions.  By  virtue  of  the 
requirement  of  section  308,  the  May  15  adop- 
tion date  also  Is  the  effective  date  for  the 
commencement  of  floor  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation and  entitlement  measures  and 
for  this  reason  it  Is  critical  that  all  efforts  be 
made  to  complete  action  on  the  first  resolu- 
tion by  May  15. 

The  managers  conceive  of  the  flrst  budget 
resolution  as  a  major  annual  opportunity  for 
considering  budget  policies  and  priorities. 
The  budget  process  must  combine  an  opti- 
mum amount  of  information  in  committee 
reports  and  other  sources  with  attention  to 
the  key  aggregates  and  priorities  In  the 
budget  resolution.  In  accord  with  this  ap- 
proach, the  conference  substitute  specifies 
that  the  budget  resolution  Is  to  set  forth 
total  revenue,  total  budget  authority,  total 
spending,  and  total  debt,  with  the  budget 
authority  and  outlay  amounts  divided  among 
broad  functional  categories. 

The  managers  recognize  that  as  It  acquires 
experience  with  its  new  budget  process.  Con- 
gress may  desire  to  establish  additional  pro- 
cedures to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  its 
separate  budget  and  appropriation  decisions. 
Section  301(b)  authorizes  Congress  to  re- 
quire m  the  flrst  budget  resolution  that  ap- 
propriation and  entitlement  legislation  not 
be  enrolled  untu  the  reconciliation  stage  of 
th'-'  budget  process  is  completed.  Congress 
may  devise  any  other  procedure  relating  to 
the  budget  process  and  prescribe  Its  imple- 
mentation for  the  ensuing  flscal  year. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe "any  other  procedure  which  Is  con- 
sidered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act"  applies  only  to  the  specific  pro- 
cedures for  the  enactment  of  budget  author- 
ity and  spending  authority  legislation  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  not  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  committees,  the  authorization  of 
budget  authority,  or  to  permanent  changes 
In  congressional  procedure.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittees are  directed  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  implementation  of  such  procedures  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress. 

Section  301  (c) .  Views  and  estimates  of 
other  committees 
The  House  bill  required  certain  designated 
budget-related  committees  to  submit  their 
views  and  recommendations  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  first  budget  resolution.  Other 
committees  would  have  been  able  to  submit 
their  views  and  recommendations  at  their 
discretion.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  an  annual  report  on  fiscal  policy  and 
budget  recommendations  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Every  other  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  would  have  submitted  its 
views  and  estimates  with  respect  to  those 
matters  in  the  budget  resolution  relating  to 
Its  Jurisdiction  or  functions. 
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The  conference  substitute 
ports  by  March  15  from  every  s' 
mlttee.  the  Joint  Economic 
the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation    to   the    House    or 
Committee   (to  both  Budget 
the  case  of  Joint  committees) 
tee  Is  to  give  Its  views  and  es 
matters  in  the  budget 
late  to  Its  Jurisdiction  or 
an  estimate  of  the  budget 
suiting  outlays  which  it  expecis 
vided  or  authorized  in  leglslatl  > 
Jurisdiction  for  the  ensuing 
other  committee  may  submit  a 
desires.  The  Joint  Economic 
is  to  report  Its  views  as  to  the 
appropriate  to  achieve  the  goal; 
ployment  Act  of  1946 

Section  301  [d).  Hearings 

The  House  bill  required  Budget 
hearings  for  both   the  first  an 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  it 
certain  executive  officials  should 
and    that    testimony    also    may 
from  public  witnesses.  It  also 
the  committee  report  on  any 
tlon  include  information  concer  i 
ivation  of  the  amounts  specifier 
lution.    The    Senate    amendm4nt 
hearings  only  on  the  first 
and  it  set  a  May  1  deadline  for 
resolution.  Among  the  matters  t 
in  the  report  were  to  be  comp^ 
the    President's   budget, 
tions  and  program  objectives. 
Jections  of  revenues,  spending 
penditures.  explanations  of 
ance  to  State  and  local  gov 
crosswalk  allocation  of  the 
budget  resolution  among  co 
mlttees  and   appropriations 

The   conference   substitute 
the  Budget  Committees  shall 
Ings  In  preparation  of   the   firs 
resolution  and  receive  testlmon 
bers  of  Congress   and   from 
deem  desirable.  The  budget 
be  reported  by  April  15.  allowing 
for  analysis,  floor  consideration, 
ence.  The  report  is  to  compare 
tees'  revenue  estimates  and  th( 
thority  and  outlay  levels  in  thi  i 
resolution  with  the  estimates 
in  the  President's  budget.  It  also 
an  allocation  of  the 
revenues  by  major  sources,  five 
projections,  the  economic  assu 
objectives  of  the  budget  resolu 
ment  of  any  significant  chan 
assistance  to  States  and  localities 
mation  concerning  the  basis 
amounts  in  the  budget  resolut  on 
termlned    and    their    relations}- 
budget  categories.  The  manager  ; 
the  relationship  with  other  buds  et 
will  be  shown  in  sufficient  det  ill 
appropriate  categories  to  enable 
Congress   and    the   public    to 
budget   status   of  appropriatiorjs 
spending  measures  and  to  prov:  d 
basis  for  scorekeeping  at  all 
congressional  budget  process.  K 
concur  In  the  need  for  adequ 
procedures,  the  managers  do 
necessary  to  specify  the 
crosswalk  that  is  to  be  used  in 
the  first  budget  resolution. 

The    conference    substitute 
for  the  report  to  contain  a 
functional   allocations  of   budget 
and  outlays  contained  In  the 
olution  Into  more  precise  categories 
this  division  may  be  Included  In 
rent  resolution.  Each  function|il 
Is  to  be  distributed  between 
existing  programs  with  the  latt^ 
between   permanent   and 
atlons.  The  categories  then  are 
between  controllable  and  other 
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Section  302.  Allocations  in  statements  and 
reports 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
aUocatlon  of  total  budget  authority  and  total 
outlays  after  adoption  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  or  any  subsequent  resolu- 
tion revising  these  totals.  Each  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  allocate  the  budget  authority 
and  outlays  among  the  committees  of  Its 
House,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  then  divide  Its  allocation  among  its 
subcommittees.  Each  Budget  Committee 
would  report  to  its  House  on  the  allocations 
made    in    accord    with    this    procedure. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
allocations  of  total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays  to  be  made  In  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  the  niEuiagers  accompanying  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  first  or  a  revised  con- 
current resolution.  The  Joint  statement  shall 
distribute  these  totals  among  the  appropriate 
House  and  Senate  committees.  Each  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  any  other  commit- 
tee to  which  an  allocation  has  been  made 
shall  (after  consulting  with  the  counterpart 
committee  of  the  other  House)  report  to  its 
House  on  the  subdivision  of  Its  allocation 
among  Its  subcommittees  (or  in  the  case  of 
other  committees  among  Its  programs).  A 
further  subdivision  shall  be  made  by  each 
committee  between  controllable  and  other 
amounts.  The  managers  expect  that  the 
making  of  allocations  In  the  Joint  statement 
will  expedite  the  process  and  encourage  con- 
sistency In  the  determinations  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Section  303.  Consideration  of  spending,  rev- 
enue or  debt  legislation 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  barred 
consideration  of  budget  authority,  revenue, 
or  debt  legislation  prior  to  adoption  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year.  Both 
versions  exempted  advance  appropriations 
(which  become  available  In  a  year  follow- 
ing that  to  which  the  budget  resolution  ap- 
plies) and  the  Senate  amendment  also  ex- 
cepted advance  spending  authority,  social 
security  and  90  percent  self-financed  trust 
funds,  and  advance  revenue  changes  from 
the  prohibition. 

The  conference  substitute  prohibits  the 
floor  consideration  of  budget  authority,  en- 
titlement authority,  or  changes  In  revenues 
or  In  the  public  debt  limit  before  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  has  been  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  holding  up  entitlement 
legislation  Is  to  enhtmce  the  significance  of 
the  first  budget  resolution  and  to  strengthen 
congressional  control  over  programs  which 
are  difficult  to  control  once  the  entitlement 
has  been  enacted. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  the 
consideration  of  advance  appropriations  and 
advance  revenue  changes  prior  to  adoption 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  which  they  apply. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  waiver  of  the  prohibition  in 
the  Senate.  Taken  from  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  provision  allows  Senate  considera- 
tion before  adoption  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion of  a  spending,  revenue,  or  debt  meas- 
ure If  the  committee  which  reported  the 
measure  reports  a  resolution  of  waiver  which 
is  referred  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Section  304.  Permissible  revisions 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  author- 
ized the  adoption  of  additional  budget  res- 
olutions. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
authority  to  adopt  additional  budget  resolu- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year.  The  managers 
expect  that  in  addition  to  the  two  concur- 
rent resolutions  required  In  May  and  Septem- 
ber, Congress  may  adopt  at  least  one  addi- 
tional resolution  each  year,  either  in  con- 
Junction  with  its  consideration  of  supple- 
mental appropriations  or  pursuant  to  the 


Issuance  of  updated  figures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  in  the  President's  budget.  Further- 
more, whenever  there  are  sharp  revisions  in 
the  revenue  or  spending  estimates  or  major 
developments  in  the  economy  It  is  expected 
that  Congress  would  review  Its  latest  budget 
resolution  and  consider  possible  revisions. 
Section  305.  Procedures  for  consideration  of 
concurrent  resolutions 

The  House  bill  established  procedures  for 
the  consideration  of  budget  resolutions  In 
the  House:  the  Senate  amendment  had  par- 
allel procedures  for  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Both  sets  of  procedures  have  been  Incor- 
porated Into  the  conference  substitute. 

In  the  House,  floor  consideration  may  begin 
after  a  ten-day  layover  period.  Consideration 
is  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  with  ten 
hours  allowed  for  general  debate  and  amend- 
ments considered  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
After  the  committee  of  the  whole  has  re- 
ported, It  shall  be  In  order  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  achieve  mathematical  consis- 
tency in  the  budget  resolution.  Debate  on  a 
conference  report  shall  be  limited  to  five 
hours.  In  the  Senate,  debate  on  a  concurrent 
resolution  and  all  amendments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  50  hours  ( IS  hours  in  the  case  of  the 
second  required  resolution),  with  no  more 
than  two  hours  allowed  for  any  amendment. 
Non-germane  amendments  are  not  in  order 
and  motions  to  achieve  or  maintain  mathe- 
matical consistency  always  are  in  order.  It 
is  not  In  order  In  the  Senate  to  give  final 
consideration  to  a  budget  resolution  (or  a 
conference  report  on  such  resolution)  unless 
It  is  mathematically  consistent.  Ten  hours 
are  provided  In  the  Senate  for  consideration 
of  conference  reports,  with  half  an  hour  for 
each  amendment  In  disagreement. 

If  House  and  Senate  conferees  are  unable 
to  agree  on  a  budget  resolution  after  seven 
days,  they  shall  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  on  all  matters  in  agreement  or  in 
disagreement. 

Section  306.  Budget  Committee  jurisdiction 
This  section,  similar  to  provisions  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions,  provides  that 
a  matter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Budget 
Committee  may  be  considered  only  If  it  has 
been  reported  from  that  committee.  If  It  is 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee,  or  If  the 
committee  has  been  discharged  from  Its  con- 
sideration. 

Section  307.  House  Committee  action  on 
appropriation  bills 

This  section,  adapted  from  the  House  bill 
provides  that  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  shall 
complete  action  on  all  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  submit  a  summary  report  before  re- 
porting Its  first  bill. 

Section  308.  Reports,  summaries  and 
projections 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
had  various  provisions  pertaining  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  reports  and  projections  concerning 
the  congressional  budget  process.  A  number 
of  these  are  consolidated  In  section  308  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

Subsection  (a)  deals  with  reports  on 
budget  authority  and  tax  expenditure  legis- 
lation. In  the  case  of  budget  authority  bills 
(other  than  continuing  appropriations),  the 
committee  report  Is  to  compare  the  amounts 
with  the  latest  concurrent  resolution,  indi- 
cate the  assistance  that  will  go  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  project  outlays 
under  the  bill.  Reports  on  tax  expenditure 
legislation  shall  explain  the  effect  on  exist- 
ing levels  of  tax  expenditures  (as  set  forth 
in  the  latest  budget  resolution  report),  and 
the  five-year  tax  expenditures  that  will  result 
from  the  bill.  The  projections  of  budget  out- 
lays or  tax  expenditures  may  be  waived  by 
a  committee  determination  of  Impractlca- 
bUity. 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  for  periodic  re- 
ports by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  on 
the  status  of  budget  authority,  revenue,  and 
debt  legislation.  These  "scorekeeping"  re- 
ports are  to  compare  the  amounts  and 
changes  provided  In  budget  authority, 
revenue,  and  debt  bills  with  the  levels  and 
estimates  in  the  most  recent  concurrent 
resolution.  Subsection  (c)  calls  for  the  issu- 
ance by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  of  a 
five-year  projection  at  the  start  of  each  fiscal 
year.  This  report  shall  estimate  total  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  revenues  and  their 
major  sources,  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  tax  expenditures  for  each  of  the  next 
five  years. 

Section  309.  Timetable  for  budget  authority 
and  entitlement  bills 

The  House  bill  provided  for  completion  of 
action  (other  than  enrollment)  of  all  regular 
appropriation  bills  by  August  1.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  an  August  7th  date  or  five 
days  before  the  beginning  of  an  August 
adjournment. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  all 
regular  budget  authority  and  entitlement 
bills  no  later  than  the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day.  However,  this  deadline  shall  not 
apply  to  any  appropriation  bill  whose  con- 
sideration has  been  delayed  because  neces- 
sary authorizing  legislation  has  not  been 
timely  enacted.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
bulk  of  the  appropriation  legislation  will  be 
considered  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing adoption  of  the  first  budget  resolution. 
If  necessary  authorizing  legislation  is  re- 
ported by  the  May  15  date  and  enacted 
promptly  thereafter,  It  should  be  possible  to 
complete  action  on  spending  and  entitle- 
ment bUls  before  the  deadline.  The  deadline 
set  in  this  section  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  In  most  years, 
only  three  weeks  will  remain  until  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  during  which  period 
Congress  will  have  to  consider  a  second 
budget  resolution  and  any  required  rec- 
onciliation actions.  Even  a  small  delay  In 
the  completion  of  authorizing  and  budget 
authority  bills  can  disturb  the  reconciliation 
process  and  compel  Congress  to  rely  on  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  The  managers  under- 
stand that  failure  to  "timely  enact"  authorlz- 
hig  legislation  wUl  Justify  noncompliance 
with  the  deadline  fixed  by  this  section  when 
the  delay  Is  of  such  duration  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  complete  action  on  an 
appropriation  bill  by  the  seventh  day  after 
Labor  Day. 

Section  310    (a)    and   (b).   Secorid  required 
concurrent  resolution 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  pro- 
vided for  adoption  of  a  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for 
adoption  of  the  second  budget  resolution  no 
later  than  September  15.  The  second  con- 
current resolution  shall  affirm  or  revise  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution  and  may 
specify  changes  In  budget  authority  (for  the 
new  fiscal  yesu-  or  carried  over  from  prior 
years) ,  entitlements,  total  revenues,  or  the 
public  debt  limit.  The  second  concurrent  res- 
olution also  shall  direct  the  committees  with 
Jurisdiction  over  any  specified  changes  to 
determine  and  recommend  such  changes. 
While  no  date  Is  fixed  for  the  reporting  of 
the  resolution  by  the  Budget  Committees 
(the  reporting  date  probably  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  depending  on  whether  and  when 
Congress  takes  a  recess  and  on  when  action 
Is  completed  on  appropriation  bills),  this 
section  authorizes  the  Budget  Committees  to 
make  their  report  when  Congress  is  not  In 
session.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Budget 
Committees  may  report  in  some  years  during 
the   August   recess   and   that  such   reports 


shall  be  available  to  Members,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution  upon  Its  return. 

Section  310(c) .  Reconciliation  process 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  pro- 
vided for  the  reconciliation  of  spending,  reve- 
nue,  and  debt  legislation  with  the  levels  and 
Instructions  set  forth  In  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  a  similar  reconciliation  procedure. 

When  Congress  has  Implemented  the  pro- 
cedure authorized  In  section  301(b)(1)  re- 
quiring that  appropriation  and  entitlement 
bills  not  be  enrolled  until  any  necessary  rec- 
onciliations have  been  made,  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  reconciliation  will  be  In  the 
form  of  a  resolution  directing  the  clerk  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  make  the  necessary  changes  In  the  bill 
being  held.  When  a  reconciliation  resolution 
is  the  appropriate  measure.  It  may  also  be 
necessary  to  consider  a  reconciliation  bill  for 
changing  matters  previously  enacted  into 
law. 

If  the  changes  (in  spending,  entitlement, 
re\enue,  or  debt  legislation)  specified  by  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  are  in  the  juris- 
diction of  only  one  committee  in  either 
House,  each  such  committee  shall  promptly 
report  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  to  Its 
House.  If  more  than  one  committee  In  either 
House  has  been  directed  to  make  changes  in 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  then  either 
such  committee  shall  submit  Its  recommen- 
dtitlons  to  the  Budget  Committee  cf  Its 
House.  The  Budget  bommittee  then  shall 
compile,  without  substantive  change,  all  the 
recommendations  it  has  received  into  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  resolution.  The  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  reported  to  the  House 
or  Senate  shall  fully  carry  out  the  directions 
specified  In  the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
Section  310  (d) ,  (e)  and  if).  Completion  of 
reconciliation  process 

The  House  bill  provided  for  completion  of 
any  required  reconciliation  action  prior  to 
adjournment;  the  Senate  amendment  had  a 
September  25  completion  date.  Both  versions 
barred  sine  die  adjournment  until  the  rec- 
onciliation has  been  completed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  prohibited  any  recess  for 
more  than  three  days. 

The  conference  substitute  sets  September 
25  as  the  deadline  for  completion  of  the 
reconciliation  process  and  It  bars  sine  die 
adjournment  until  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  and  any  required  reconciliation 
measures  have  been  adopted.  Subsection  (e) 
incorporates  the  procedure  contained  in  the 
Senate  amendment  for  the  consideration  of 
reconciliation  measures  In  the  Senate. 
Section  311.  Limitation  on  budget  authority, 
entitlement,  and  revenue  legislation 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  after 
adoption  of  all  regular  appropriations  and  a 
required  reconciliation  bill.  Congress  could 
not  consider  budget  authority  legislation  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  levels  In  the  most 
recent  concurrent  resolution. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
after  adoption  of  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  completion  of  the  reconciliation 
process.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  new  budget  authority  or  entitlement 
measure  that  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  authority  or  outlays  in 
the  most  recent  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
exceeded.  Nor  would  It  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider a  measure  that  would  reduce  total  reve- 
nues below  the  appropriate  levels  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  managers  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  instances  In  which  Con- 
gress may  deem  it  appropriate  to  revise  Its 
earlier  spending  or  revenue  determinations. 
But  such  revision  should  be  made  in  the 
context  of  the  congressional  budget  process 
and  with  full  awareness  of  their  relationship 
to  the  levels  set  forth  in  the  latest  budget 
resolution. 


.\Uiiough  there  is  no  specific  mention  on 
the  consideration  of  tax  expenditure  meas- 
ures, the  managers  note  that  after  comple- 
tion of  the  reconciliation  process.  Congress 
may  not  consider  tax  expenditures  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
total  revenues  below  the  appropriate  le\  e)  of 
the  most  recent  concurrent  resolution. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  estimates 
prepared  by  the  Budget  Committee  ol  t'.ie 
House  or  Senate  shall  be  the  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  legislation  would  cause 
the  appropriate  level  of  outlays  or  re.-eiiues 
in  the  latest  budget  resolution  to  be 
breached. 

Tm.E   IV.   PROVISIONS  TO  IMPROVE   FISCAL 
PROCEDURES 

Sccfton  40l{a).  Contract  and  borrouing 
authority 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  provided 
that  new  contract  or  borrowing  authority 
legislation  must  contain  a  provision  that 
such  new  authority  Is  to  be  effective  only  to 
the  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  acts. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  this  pro- 
cedure for  contract  and  borrowing  authority 
These  forms  of  "new  spending  authority"  are 
defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(A)  and  (B). 
The  new  procedure  does  not  apply  to  con- 
tract or  borrowing  authority  In  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Nor  docs 
it  apply  to  certain  types  of  spending  author- 
ity exempted  under  section  401(d)  such  r:s 
social  security  and  90  percent  self-financed 
trust  funds  or  outlays  of  government  corpo- 
rations. 

Section  401  (b) .  Entitlement  authority 

The  House  bill  provided  that  new  entitle- 
ments could  be  effective  only  as  provided  in 
appropriation  acts  (the  same  procedure  as 
for  contract  and  borrowing  authority ) .  The 
Senate  amendment  established  a  procedure 
for  the  referral  of  entitlement  legislation 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  under  a 
10-day  time  limit. 

The  conference  substitute,  like  the  Senate 
amendment,  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  consider  entitlement  legislation 
which  would  have  an  effective  date  before 
the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  purpose 
of  this  procedure  Is  to  make  entitlements 
effectively  subject  to  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. As  provided  In  the  conference  substitute 
entitlement  legislation  would  be  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  only  If  it 
would  generate  new  budget  authority  In  ex- 
cess of  the  allocation  made  subsequent  to 
the  latest  budget  resolution  (as  specified  In 
section  302).  The  managers  intend  the 
Budget  Committees  shall  provide  background 
information  as  to  such  allocations.  Such  re- 
ferral would  have  a  15-day  limit,  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  automatically  dis- 
charged if  It  has  not  reported  during  this 
period.  The  Appropriations  Committee  may 
report  the  bill  with  an  amendment  limiting 
the  total  amount  of  new  entitlement  author- 
ity. The  managers  emphasize  that  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Committees 
shall  relate  to  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
not  to  substantive  changes  in  the  legislation. 

As  provided  In  section  401(d),  social  se- 
curity and  90  percent  self-financed  trust 
funds  and  government  corporations  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  referral  procedure  for 
entitlement  authority. 

Section  401  (c)  and  (d).  Definitions  and 
exceptions 

The  House  and  Senate  versions  had  com- 
parable definitions  for  contract,  borrowing, 
and  entitlement  authority.  The  Senate 
amendment  stipulated  that  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  new  procedures.  The  House  bill  had  a 
catchall  provision  to  reach  all  types  of 
spending  authority.  The  House  and  Senate 
versions  also  contained  various  exemptions 
from   the   new   procedures.   The   House   bill 
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subjected  existing  spending  autta  }r!ty  to  the 
new  procedures  afi«r  Ocuiber  1,  19't8,  while 
the  Senate  amendment  would  ta  nve  applied 
only  to  new  spending  authority. 

The  conference  substitute  d<  fines  three 
categories  at  new  spending  authority:  con- 
tract authority — to  enter  into  :ontract  in 
ad\  ance  oT  appropriations:  bor  'owing  au- 
thority— to  incur  indebtedness  In  advance 
of  appropriations:  and  entitlemet  t  authority 
— to  obligate  the  United  States  tc  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  of  appropriatl  ons,  but  it 
does  not  Include  insured  or  guaranteed 
loans.  The  conference  substitu  e  exempts 
certain  types  of  programs  from  tl  e  new  pro- 
cedures for  contract,  borrowing,  i  ud  entitle- 
ment authority.  These  are:  ail  exi  sting  social 
security  trust  funds;  90  percent  s<  If-financed 
trust  funds:  general  revenue  sbai  tng  (to  the 
extent  provided  In  subsequent  li  gislatlon ) ; 
the  outlays  of  certain  government  corpora- 
tions; and  gifts  to  the  United  Mtates.  The 
Managers  note  that  these  exempt  ions  relate 
only  to  the  procedures  in  section  401  and 
that  the  prograna  are  fully  ?iib  ect  to  the 
congressional  budget  process. 

Section  402.  Reporting  of  aut,\OTiiing 
legislation 
The  House  bill  set  a  &Iarch  31  d  eadline  for 
the  enactment  of  authorizing  legiilation;  the 
Senate  amendment  had  a  May  15  deadline 
for  the  reporting  of  such  legislation.  Both 
versions  bad  waiver  procedures  fcr  their  re- 
spective Houses. 

The  conference  substitute  est  nbUsbes  a 
May  15  deadline  for  the  reporting  of  any 
measure  directly  or  indirectly  authorizing 
new  budget  authority.  After  that  date,  con- 
sideration is  permitted  In  the  H)use  if  an 
emergency  waiver,  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  is  adopted.  Consldcral  ion  in  the 
Setuite  of  legislation  reported  after  May  16 
is  allowed  if  the  committee  of  orl§  Inal  Juris- 
diction reports  a  waiver  resolution  which, 
after  referral  to  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Section  402(d)  establishes  a  procedure  for 
one  House   to  consider   authorizing  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  other  House.  If  its  com- 
mittee has  met  the  reporting  deadline,  the 
Senate  would  be  able  to  consider  Companion 
legislation  passed  by  the  House.  Similarly,  if 
authorizing  legislation  bad  been  reported  to 
the  House  by  May  15,  the  House  would  be 
permitted  to  consider  a  companion   blU  of 
the  Senate.  Thia  teclinical  procedure  Is  nec- 
essary to  conform  with  the  usual  procedure 
under  which  the  House  and  Senate  normally 
pass  the  bill  of  tbe  House  whicu  $cted  first. 
The   May    15   reporting   requlreifient   does 
:iot    apply    to   entitlement   authority   or   to 
omnibus    social    security    legislatlbn    which 
deals  with  both  trust  fund  and  r^ted  pro- 
grams. These  two  exemptions  arq  essential 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  th^  congres- 
sional budget  procesas.  Inasmuch  is  entitle- 
ment legislation  may  not  be  conaidiered  prior 
to  passat^  of  the  first  budget  resolution  (sec- 
tion 303),  such  legislation  is  exempted  from 
the  May  15  reporting  deadlme.  As  Ilor  the  so- 
cial security   programs,   the  managers  con- 
sider it  prudent  to  enable  the  coiltlnuatlon 
of  procedures  for  handling  a  number  of  re- 
lated programs  in  the  same  legislation.  Thus, 
■^cial  security  benefits  are  directly  related 
to  supplemental  security  assistanoe  for  the 
•AKcd.  and   medicare  trust  prograr^  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  medicaid  beneStsj  The  pro- 
cedure established  in  section  402  Allows  the 
coosideration  of  these  programs  in  the  same 
legtsiatton  eren  if  reported  after  May  15. 
.Srcfton   402(f).  Study  o/  exUting] spending 
avthoritf  and  permmneut  approptiationa 
The  House  bUl  would  have  barredl  the  exer- 
'  Lse    of    existing    spending    authority    after 
October  1.  1978.  This  provision  wa*  intended 
to  apply  also  to  the  exercise  of  permanent 
appropriations. 
The  conference  substitute  direct!  the  Ap- 
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propriations  Committees  to  undertake  con- 
tinuing studies  of  existing  spending  author- 
ity (contract,  borrowing,  and  entitlement 
authority  enacted  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  section  401)  as  well  as  studies  of  perma- 
nent budget  authority  (authority  which  be- 
comes available  without  any  current  action 
by  Congress).  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees are  to  report  from  time  to  time  with 
recommendations  to  terminate  or  modify 
existing  spending  authority  or  {>ermanent 
appropriations. 

Section  403.  Analyses  by  Congressional 
Budget  Office 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  for  the  budget  office  to  make  cost 
analyses  of  reported  legislation. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  to  prepare  an  analyses  of 
public  bills  reported  by  all  committees  (other 
than  the  Appropriations  Committees),  esti- 
mating the  five-year  costs  and  comparing  Its 
estimate  with  any  made  by  the  reporting 
committee  or  by  a  Federal  agency.  The 
Budget  Office  analysis  Is  to  be  Included  In 
the  committee  report  If  it  la  timely  sub- 
mitted before  the  report  is  filed.  The  mana- 
gers Intend  "timely  submitted"  to  mean  that 
the  cost  analysis  Is  submitted  to  the  report- 
ing committee  sufficiently  In  advance  to  al- 
low the  committee  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  analysis  prior  to  its  publication. 

Section  404.  Jurisdiction  of  appropriations 
committees 
The  House  and  Senate  versions  changed 
the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Conunlttees. 

TTTLZ    v.    CRAXCE    OF    FISCAL    TEAK 

Section  501.  Fiscal  year  to  begin  October  1 
The  House  and  Senate  versions  provided 
for  a  shift   to  an  October  1-September  30 
fiscal  year. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  this 
shift  to  talce  place  with  the  fiscal  yew  begin- 
ning October  1,  1976.  However,  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  is  to  run  from  July  I.  1875 
through  June  30.  1976,  thus  providing  a 
three-month  interim  period  to  i>rovlde  the 
necessary  transition  to  the  new  fiscal  year 
(JiUy  1-September  30,  1976). 
Section  502  (a)  and  (b).  Transition  to  new 
fiscal  year 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  con- 
tained provisions  for  the  transition  to  the 
new  fiscal  year.  Both  provided  for  the  issu- 
ance of  any  necessary  regulations  or  orders 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
carry  on  the  transition,  and  for  the  submis- 
sion of  proposed  legislation  deemed  necessary 
for  the  transition. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
after  consultation  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  tbe  President  shall  submit 
budget  estimates  for  tbe  Interim  three-month 
period  (JiUy  1-September  30.  1976)  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  determines.  On  the 
basis  of  guidance  provided  by  the  Appropria- 
tions CommlUees,  OMB  will  be  in  a  poslUon 
to  'letermlne  the  form  and  detail  most  suita- 
ble for  this  period.  This  determination  shall 
take  into  account  the  needs  of  Congress  and 
the  public  for  sufficient  Information,  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  continuity  in  ac- 
counts, and  the  amount  of  time  available 
for  preparation  of  the  three-month  estimates. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  President  shall  propose  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  three-month  transition 
period  and  that  OMB  shall  submit  legislative 
proposals  to  Implement  the  transition  to  the 
October  1-September  30  fiscal  year.  In  addi- 
tion. OMB  shall  issue  such  orders  and  refla- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly 
transition  of  Government  agencies  to  the  new 
fiscal  year. 


Section  502(c).  Advance  appropriations 
The  Senate  amendment  called  for  a  Joint 
OMB-Congres8loual    Office    of    the    Budget 
study  of  advance  appropriations. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates  this 
provision  in  revised  form.  OMB  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  JoinUy  study 
but  separately  report  on  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  budgetiiag  and  appropriating 
one  year  in  advance  for  all  or  portions  of  the 
budget. 

Section  503.  Accounting  procedures 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  tech- 
nical provisions  for  the  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts to  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  conference 
substitute  accepts  the  Senate  provision  for 
the  transfer  of  obligated  balances  and  with- 
drawals from  accounts. 

Section  504.  Conversion  of  authoriiMtion 
The  House  bill  provided  for  the  conversion 
of  all  laws  to  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  a  conversion  provision  for 
authorizing  legislation. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
automatic  conversion  of  July  1  starting  dates 
and  June  30  closing  dates  for  fiscal  years  to 
October  1  and  September  30,  respectively. 
This  conversion  would  be  timed  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  new  fiscal  calendar  in  1976, 
and  it  would  apply  only  to  authorizing 
legislation. 

Section  SOS.  Repeals 
The  Senate  amendment  repealed  two  tech- 
nical revisions  of  law.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  provisloa. 

Section  506.  Technical  amendment 
The   Senate   amendment   made    technical 
changes  in  certain  laws  and  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  substitute. 

TTTLE  VI.  AMENOMKNTS  TO  THE  BT^KiCT  AND 
ACCOUNTING  ACT.  1931 

Section  601.  The  President's  bvdget 
The  House  and  Senate  versions  required 
the  President  to  itemize  tax  expenditures  in 
his  annual  budget.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  required  the  budget  to  set  forth  the 
items  In  the  budget  resolution;  to  report  on 
variances  for  the  last  completed  fiscal  year; 
to  update  the  estimates  twice  each  year;  to 
contain  advance  estimates  for  certain  pro- 
grams; and  to  present  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  national  goals,  agency  missions,  and 
programs. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  requires  that  the 
President's  budget  furnish  estimates  for  the 
appropriate  levels  of  total  new  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays;  functional  allocations  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  the  budget 
surplus  or  deficit;  the  recommended  level  of 
revenues  and  any  proposed  revenue  changes; 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
and  any  proposed  change  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  Tbe  President's  budget  also  Is  to  pre- 
sent an  Itemization  of  existing  tax  expendi- 
tures and  any  proposed  changes. 

The  conference  sulntitute  requires  that 
tbe  President  shall  report  and  explain  in  the 
budget  any  variances  during  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year  between  actual  and  esti- 
mated revenues  and  between  actual  and  esti- 
mated uncontrollable  outlays.  The  budget 
is  to  be  updated  twice  each  year — on  April 
10  and  July  15 — with  a  statement  of  all 
amendments  and  revisions  proposed  by  the 
executive  subsequent  to  the  Initial  submis- 
sion of  the  budget.  The  President's  budget 
also  shall  contain  cost  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  authorized  to  be  made  one  year  in 
advance  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
apply. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
inclusion  In  the  President's  budget  of  a  pres- 
entation In  terms  of  national  needs,  agency 
missions,  and  basic  programs.  The  managers 
anticipate  that  this  need  not  be  a  separate 
claaetflcatton  but  can  be  Incorporated,  If  the 
Preeldent  deenw  it  apprcqirlate,  into  the  main 
budget  classifications. 
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Section  602.  Midyear  review 
The  conference  substitute  incorporates  a 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  chang- 
ing the  date  for  submission  of  the  midyear 
budget  review  from  June  1  to  July  15. 
Section  603.  Five-year  budget  projections 
The  House  and  Senate  versions  had  iden- 
tical provisions  for   five-year  projections  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  same  provision  is 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute. 
Section  604.  Allowances  for  supplementals 

and  uncontrollable  outlays 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President's  budget  shall  contain  an  allow- 
ance for  supplemental  appropriations  and 
permanent  unanticipated  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures. The  conference  substitute  is 
based  on  the  Senate  provision  but  applies  to 
all  uncontrollable  expenses. 

Section  605.  Current  services  budget 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
submission  of  a  current  services  budget  each 
year  and  for  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
view of  this  budget's  economic  assumptions 
and  accuracy. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  submis- 
sion of  a  current  services  budget  by  Novem- 
ber 10  of  each  year.  This  budget  shall  be 
based  upon  the  existing  level  of  services  with- 
out policy  changes  and  shall  present  esti- 
mates by  agency,  function,  subfunction,  and 
major  programs.  The  current  services  budget 
shall  state  the  economic  and  program  as- 
sumptions upon  which  it  Is  based.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  shall  review  the  current 
services  budget  and  submit  an  economic 
evaluation  to  Congress  by  December  31  of 
each  year. 

Section  606.  Stu^y  of  off-budget  agencies 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
termination  of  the  off-budget  status  of  six 
designated  agencies. 

The    conference    substitute    provides    for 

continuing  studies  of  ofl'-budget  agencies  by 

the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 

Section  607.  Advance  requests  for 

authorizing  legislation 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
study  of  advance  appropriations  by  OMB 
and  the  congressional  budget  office.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  further  provided  for  the 
submission  of  advance  estimates  where  these 
are  authorized  by  law. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
beginning  with  programs  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
the  Administration  shall  submit  no  later 
than  May  15  of  the  previous  calendar  year 
requests  for  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  ensuing  fiiscal  year. 
Requests  for  new  program  authorizations 
shall  be  submitted  for  at  least  the  first  two 
fiscal  years. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  Is  to  develop 
a  pattern  for  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  it  first  applies. 

This  section  does  not  affect  any  provision 
of  law  which  exempts  an  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  any  of  its  activities  or 
outlajrs.  from  inclusion  in  the  Budget. 

TITLE   vn.    PROGRAM   REVIEW   AND    EVALUATION 

Section  701.  Review  and  evaluation  by 
committees 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  con- 
gressional committees  to  use  pilot  testing 
and  analytic  techniques  in  the  evaluation  of 
Federal  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision.  It  amends  the  1946 
iieglslative  Reorganization  Act  to  provide 
that  conunlttees  may  conduct  testing  or 
analysis  themselves  or  require  agencies  to 
evaluate  programs  and  report  the  results  to 
them. 

Section  702.  Review  and  evaluation  by  Comp- 
troller General 
The  Senate  amendment  expanded  the  re- 
view and  evaluation  functions  and  duties 


of  the  Comptroller  General.  Including  assist- 
ance to  committees  and  Members. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  revision  of 
the  Senate  provision.  It  amends  section  204 
of  the  1970  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  to 
expand  OAO  assistance  to  Congress.  As 
amended,  section  204(a)  provides  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  evaluate  Govern- 
ment programs  at  bis  own  initiative,  when 
ordered  by  either  House,  or  at  the  request  of 
a  congressional  committee.  Section  204(b) 
provides  that  upon  request,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  assist  committees  in  develop- 
ing statements  of  legislative  objectives  and 
methods  for  assessing  program  performance. 
The  managers  consider  oversight  of  execu- 
tive performance  to  be  among  the  principal 
functions  of  congressional  committees  and 
they  recognize  that  the  usefulness  of  pro- 
gram evaluation  can  be  enhanced  by  the 
clear  expression  of  legislative  objectives  and 
the  employment  of  modern  analytic  meth- 
ods. The  managers  further  believe  that  state- 
ments of  Intent  can  be  most  appropriately 
developed  by  the  committee  of  Jurisdiction. 
Members  must  be  provided  upon  request 
with  all  related  Information  after  Its  release 
by  the  committee  for  which  it  was  compiled. 

Section  204(c)  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  develop  and  recommend  program 
evaluation  methods  to  Congress.  Section  204 
(d)  authorizes  the  establishment  of  an  of- 
fice of  program  review  and  evaluation  in 
GAG.  Section  204(e)  calls  for  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  review  GAO's  evaluation  ac- 
tivities in  his  annual  report  to  Congress. 
Section  703.  Study  of  budget  reform 
proposals 

The  Se-  ate  amendment  listed  a  number  of 
matters  to  be  the  subject  of  continuing 
study  by  the  Budget  Committees.  It  required 
the  committees  to  hold  hearings  and  report 
on  the  designated  subjects,  and  it  stipulated 
that  the  provision  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude budget  Improvement  activities  by 
other  committees. 

The  conference  substitute  reduces  the 
number  of  matters  specified  to  be  studied. 
The  Budget  Committees  are  to  examine 
budget  Improvement  proposals  including 
matters  relating  to  the  Information  base  for 
program  analysis,  the  systematic  evaluation 
of  programs,  time  limitations  on  program 
authorizations,  and  techniques  of  human 
resource  accounting.  Other  committees  are 
not  to  be  precluded  from  undertaking 
studies  to  improve  the  budget  process. 

Tm.E  VIII.  FISCAL  AND  BUDGETARY  INFORMATION 

Section  801.  Fiscal  and  budgetary 
information 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  standardized  budget  in- 
formation systems;  the  development  of 
standard  terminology,  definitions,  classifica- 
tions and  codes;  and  the  availability  of 
budget  information  to  Congress  and  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  Ap- 
propriations, Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance 
Committees  are  added  to  the  committees 
whose  needs  shall  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion In  the  development  of  information  sys- 
tems. The  conference  substitute  amends  sec- 
tions 201,  202,  and  203  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.  The  managers  understand  that 
nothing  In  Title  vni  shall  prevent  either 
House  of  Congress  from  establishing  an  office 
or  commission  to  develop,  supervise,  and 
maintain  an  Information  classification  sys- 
tem for  that  House  and  its  committees  and 
Members.  As  amended,  section  201  provides 
for  the  development  by  OMB  and  the  Treas- 
ury, in  cooperation  with  GAO,  of  standard- 
ized fiscal,  budgetary,  and  program  informa- 
tion systems  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and.  Insofar  as  practicable.  State 
and  local  governments. 

The     amended    section     202    assigns     the 


Comptroller  General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Treasury  OMB,  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  responsibility  for  developing 
standard  terminology,  definitions,  classifica- 
tions, and  codes  for  use  by  Federal  agencies 
in  supplying  budget  information  to  Con- 
gress. The  Comptroller  General  is  to  report 
his  initial  determinations  to  Congress  by 
June  30,  1975,  and  thereafter  shall  report 
and  submit  legislative  recommendations  as 
appropriate.  In  developing  these  standard 
classifications  and  definitions  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  directed  to  give  particular 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  Budget, 
Appropriations,  and  tax  committees.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  further  directed  to 
assist  committees  in  developing  their  infor- 
mation needs  and  shall  report  annually  on 
the  identification  of  such  needs.  Each  year, 
also,  OMB  and  the  Treasury  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  their  plans  for  addressing  the 
needs  thus  identified. 

The  amended  section  203  provides  for  the 
furnishing  of  budget  and  related  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  including  the  development 
of  data  directories  and  assistance  to  Con- 
gress In  analyzing  budget  data.  The  Comp- 
troller General  Is  authorized  to  establish 
central  information  files  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Congress.  OMB.  in  cooperation  with  GAO, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  State 
and  local  governments  shall  provide  (to  the 
extent  practicable)  budget  information  to 
States  and  localities  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  Federal  assist- 
ance upon  their  budgets. 

Section  802.  Changes  in  functional  categories 
The  House  bill  provided  that  any  change 
in  the  functional  classifications  in  the  budg- 
et may  be  made  only  in  consultation  with 
the  Budget  Committees. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
changes  in  functional  categories  may  be 
made  only  in  consultation  with  the  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses. 

TITLE       IX.       MISCELLANEOUS       PROVISIONS       AND 
EFFECnvB     DATES 

Section  901.  Amendments  to  House  rules 
The  Hotise  bill  made  various  conforming 
changes  In  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  reflect  the  establishment  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  substantially  follows  the 
House  bill. 

Section  902.  Amendments  to  Senate  rules 
The     Senate     amendment     made     various 
changes  in  the  Senate  Rules.  These  are  In- 
corporated in  the  conference  substitute.  The 
amendments  to  the  Senate  Rules  modify  the 
jurisdiction  of  various  committees  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Section  903.  Amendments  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
The    Senate    amendment    authorized    its 
Budget  Committee  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session.  It  also  exempted  the  Budget 
Committees  of  both  Houses  from  the  legisla- 
tive  oversight   provisions   of  section   136   of 
the   Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946. 
The  conference  substitute  retains  these  pro- 
visions. 

Section  904.  Rulemaking  powers 
The  House  and  Senate  versions,  provided 
that  the  rules  established  for  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions are  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  may  be 
changed  by  either  as  it  desires.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  for  the  waiver  or 
suspension  in  the  Senate  of  any  rules  in 
Titles  m  and  IV  by  majority  vote,  and  for 
a  one-hour  limit  on  appeals  from  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

The  conference  substitute  retains,  with 
conforming  changes,  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and  Senate  amendment  relating 
to  the  rulemaking  powers  of  the  House  and 
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Senate.  The  conference  salMtl  ute  adopts 
suosectiona  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  Senate  riles. 
Section  905.  Sffectice  dates 
The  House  bill  provided  that  dertaiu  titles 
would  take  effect  beginning  wltJi  fiscal  year 
!975.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  a 
phased  Implementation  of  the  i  arloiis  pro- 
visions. 

The  conference  substitute  ndoj  ts  a  phased 
implementation  schedule.  Excep  i  as  other- 
wise provided,  the  provisions  of  ;he  bill,  in- 
cluding establishment  of  the  Hon  se  and  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committees,  become  «  ffectlve  up- 
on enactment.  Title  11  (other  t  lan  section 
201(a)  >  relating  to  the  Congressli  inal  Budget 
Office  Is  CO  become  effective  updn  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  Director  of  the  Office.  Title 
III  is  to  be  effective  with  resp«  ct  to  fiscal 
year  1977  as  will  the  new  procedi  ires  for  au- 
thorizing legislation  (section  402 ) .  The  pro- 
cedures for  new  spending  author  ,ty  (section 
401 )  are  to  take  effect  In  January  1976.  Vari- 
ous amendments  relating  to  th  s  executive 
budget  shall  take  effect  for  fiscal  year  1976 
while  others  would  be  effective  la  Ler. 
Section  906.  Application  of  bud  jet  process 
to  fiscal  year  1976 

The  Senate  amendment  provi  led  for  an 
application  of  the  congressional  b  iidget  proc- 
ess for  fiscal  year  1976  under  c  Ttain  con- 
ditions. 

The  conference  substitute  pnvides  that 
upon  agreement  by  the  Budget  C  ommittees. 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  sui  :h  commit- 
tees in  reports  to  their  respect  ve  Houses, 
the  procedures  of  Title  in  and  «  ections  202 
(ft,  401.  and  402  may  be  applied  to  the  1976 
fiscal  year.  The  managers  anticipate  that  this 
advance  application  will  be  vmdei  taken  only 
if  adequate  preparation  has  been  made,  that 
it  will  be  limited  to  certain  pi  rts  of  the 
congressional  budget  process,  and  that  to 
the  extent  necessary  substitute  dates  will 
be  used.  The  Managers  recognize  hat  it  may 
not  be  feasible  to  go  beyond  the  :  irst  budget 
resolution. 

TITLE    X.    IMPOUNDMENT    COK  TROL 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a 
'.vhich  would  require  Impoundmc 
to  be  reported  to  Congress  by  th  s 
w^ithin  ten  days  after  they  were 
the    event    that    either    Hoxise    o  r 
passed   a   resolution    of   disappraral 
sixty   calendar   days    of   continuous 
after    the    date    on    which    the 
message  wa«  received  by  the 
impoundment  would  have  to  ceasi ! 
ate  amendment  tightened  the 
the  Antideficlency  Act  to  place 
ser\e  by  deleting  an  "other  dev 
clause.   Moreover,   It  prohibited 
budgetary  reserves  for  fiscal  pollcly 
or  to  achieve  less  than  the  full) 
and  scope  of  programs  enacted 
by    Congress,    and    authorized 
troller  General  to  bring  a  civil  action 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
lumbia  to  enforce  those  provlsloiis. 

The  conference  substitute  cot^lnes 
tures  from  each  version.  The 
ments"  clause  is  deleted  from 
ficieney    Act.    permitting   re.servei 
provide  for  contingencies,  or  to 
whenever  savings  are  made  pos^Ie 
through  changes  in  requirements 
efficiency  of  operations.  Wheneve;- 
responsible  for  making  apportionments 
reapportionments     determines 
amount  so  reserved  will  not  he 
carry  out  the  full  objectives  and 
appropriation  concerned,  he  shall 
the  resclMlon  of  th*t  anoount 

If   th*   Pr— ld«Dt   determines 
part  of  anj   budget  authority 
required  to  carry  out  th«  full  o)^jectlve« 
scope  of  progmns,  or  that  such 
thority  should  be  rescinded  for 
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or  other  reasons.  Including  the  termlnatlou 
of  authorized  projects,  or  whenever  all  or 
part  of  budget  authority  provided  for  only 
one  fiscal  year  (one-year  money)  la  to  be 
reserved  from  obligation  for  such  fiscal  year, 
he  shall  transmit  a  special  message  request- 
ing a  rescission  of  the  budget  authority.  The 
message  shall  Include  the  amount  of  budget 
authority  Involved;  the  appropriation  ac- 
count or  agency  affected;  the  reasons  for 
rescission  or  placing  the  budget  authority  m 
reserve;  the  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effects:  and  all  facts,  circumstances,  consid- 
erations, and  effects  of  the  proposed  re- 
scission or  reservation.  Unless  both  Houses 
of  Congress  complete  action  on  a  rescission 
bill  within  45  days,  the  budget  authority 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

A  second  type  of  special  message  concerns 
deferrals.  This  category  Includes  any  with- 
holding or  delaying  the  availability  -'or  obli- 
gation of  budget  authority  (whether  by 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise),  or  any 
other  typ>e  of  Executive  action  or  Inaction 
which  effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or 
expenditure  of  budget  authority,  including 
authority  to  obligate  by  contract  In  advance 
of  appropriations  as  specifically  authorized 
by  law.  Such  action  or  inaction  may  occur  at 
the  level  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  such  as  through  the  apportionment 
process,  or  at  the  departmental  and  agency 
level.  The  special  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent shall  contain  basically  the  same  types 
of  information  Included  In  a  rescission  spe- 
cial message.  However,  the  procedure  for  con- 
gressional action  Is  different  In  that  the 
President  will  be  required  to  make  the 
budget  authority  available  for  obligation  If 
either  House  of  Congress  passes  an  "Im- 
poundment resolution"  disapproving  such 
proposed  deferral  at  any  time  after  receipt 
of  the  special  message.  The  authority  to  pro- 
pose deferral  is  limited  to  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  special  message  making  the  pro- 
posal is  submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate. 

Each  special  message — whether  for  rescis- 
sion or  for  deferral — shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  and  printed  as 
a  document  of  each  House  and  In  the  Federal 
Register.  A  copy  of  each  special  message  shall 
also  be  transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, who  shall  review  each  message  and  in- 
form both  Houses  of  the  facts  surrounding 
the  proposed  action  and  the  probable  effects. 
In  the  case  of  deferrals,  he  shall  state 
whether  or  not  (or  to  what  extent)  he  deter- 
mines the  proposed  deferral  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  statutory  authority.  Any 
revision  of  proposed  rescissions  or  deferrals 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  President  in  a 
supplementary  message. 

If  the  Comptroller  General  finds  that  an 
action  or  inaction  that  constitutes  a  reserve 
or  deferral  has  not  been  reported  to  Congress 
in  a  special  message  as  required,  he  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  such  reserve  or  defer- 
ral. His  report  wiU  have  the  same  effect  as 
If  It  had  been  transmitted  by  the  President 
In  a  special  message.  Moreover,  if  the  Comp- 
troller General  believes  that  the  President 
has  transmitted  an  Impoundment  action  In- 
correctly, such  as  by  Including  It  tn  a  deferral 
special  message  when  It  should  have  been 
included  tn  a  rescission  special  message,  or 
vice  versa,  he  shall  report  to  both  Houses 
setting  forth  his  reeisons. 

Congressional  action  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed rescission  or  deferral  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  "rescission  bill"  or  an  "Impotmd- 
ment  resolution."  Any  rescission  bill  or  Im- 
poundment resolution  shall  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate.  If  the  com- 
mittee fall*  to  report  »  rescission  bill  or 
impoundment  resolution  at  the  end  of  25 
calendar  days  of  oontinuouB  session  after  its 
Introduction,  It  Is  In  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge   tlie    committee    from    further    con- 


sideration. A  motion  to  discharge  may  be 
made  only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  bill 
or  resolution,  may  be  made  only  if  sup- 
ported by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  Involved  (a  quorum  being  present), 
and  is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and 
privileged  in  the  Senate. 

If  budget  authority  is  not  made  available 
for  obligation  as  required  by  the  Impound- 
ment control  title,  the  Comptroller  General 
Is  empowered,  through  attorneys  of  his  own 
choosing,  to  bring  a  civil  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  obtain  any  decree. 
Judgment,  or  order  which  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  make  such  budget  author- 
ity available  for  obligation.  However,  no  snch 
ai-tion  may  be  brought  until  the  expiration 
of  25  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  af- 
ter the  Comptroller  General  files  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  an  explanatory 
statement  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  action  contemplated.  The 
courts  shall  give  precedence  to  this  type  of 
civil  action. 

Cimiulative  reports  of  proposed  rescis- 
sions, reservations,  and  deferrals  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  President  In  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  10th  day  of  each  month  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year.  This  monthly  report  shall 
be  printed  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Federal 
Register  published  after  its  submission. 

Congressional  action  depends  greatly  on 
the  quality  of  these  reports  and  the  quality 
of  special  messages  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  managers  recognize  that  each  pro- 
posed Impoundment  action  may  be  unique, 
reflecting  a  complex  mixture  of  various 
forces.  Rather  than  a  few  generalized  codes 
to  cover  all  impoundments — ^whlch  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  Implementing  the  Federal  Im- 
poundment and  Information  Act — the  man- 
agers expect  that  the  monthly  reports  and 
the  special  messages  will  provide  more  spe- 
cialized treatment.  A  narrative  section 
should  explain  and  clearly  and  completely 
the  factors  that  prompted  the  Administra- 
tion to  propose  to  impound  the  funds. 

RiCHAKD   BOLLING. 

Besitie  Bisk. 
John  Yoxthg, 
Onxis  W.  Long, 
Davx  Maxtcn-, 
DrLBEar  L.  Latta, 
Dei.  CiAwsoK, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sam  J.  ERVur,  Jr., 

EDMT7ND  S.  MUSKIE, 

Abraham  Rreicorr, 
IjEE  Metcalf, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Claibobns  Pell, 
ROBEST  Btko, 

jAMxs  B.  Allen. 
Chaslks  H.  PEKcr, 
W.  V.  Both,  Jr. 
Bn.L  Bkock, 
M.  W.  Cook, 
Hugh  Scott, 
Robert  P.  Griffin.      ' 
Mana(ji:rn  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


AMERICA'S  FISHERMEN  SEEK 
REDRESS 

<Mr.  STUDD8  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  8TUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  noon 
yesterday  the  108-foot  fishing  trawler, 
the  Sharon  and  Noreen,  from  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  safled  up  the  Potomac  and 
docked  at  the  Cairftcd  Yacht  Club.  This 
marked  tbe  end  of  a  week-longr  voyage, 
which  is  being  conducted  essentially  as  a 
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petitioning  of  this  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances  on  behalf  of  the 
American  fishing  industry. 

This  symbolic  voyage,  through  nine 
States,  is  sponsored  by  the  Committee  To 
Save  the  American  Fisheries.  It  is  a  plea 
to  this  Congress  to  act  to  provide  an 
extension  of  America's  fisheries  juris- 
diction to  200  miles  offshore  while  there 
are  still  fish  left  to  protect. 

There  are  now  251  cosponsors  of  this 
bill,  The  Studds-Magnuson  bill,  in  the 
House.  The  need  is  urgent,  the  time  is 
critical,  and  I  want  these  fishermen  to 
know  that  their  Government  hears  theii* 
voices. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Ml-.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  and  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  and  say  that  I  have  just  heard 
from  some  of  my  constituents  in  my  dis- 
trict on  the  crisis  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fisheries.  They  have  told  us  some  graphic 
and  dramatic  stories,  stories  that  are 
hair-raising  in  the  audacity  of  some  for- 
eign fishing  vessels,  and  frustrating  and 
distressing  in  the  Ignorance  of  the  old- 
est recognition  of  conservation. 

We  will  see  this  subject  covered  this 
year  in  the  Caracas  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  There  seems  to  be  some 
interest  In  abiding  the  event  of  the  Con- 
ference. But  I  suggest  the  Congress  get 
moving  before  the  time  comes  when 
there  are  no  fish  left. 


CORRECTING  THE  NADER 
PROFILES 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  will 
remember  that  last  year  Ralph  Nader 
produced  profiles  on  each  Member  of 
Congress.  Several  weeks  ago  my  office 
received  an  updated  copy  of  a  profile  on 
me.  One  item  listed  in  that  profile  Is 
House  attendance.  My  attendance  was 
incorrectly  listed  as  86  percent — 2  per- 
centage points  below  average.  It  should 
have  read  96  percent — 8  percentage 
points  above  average. 

My  office  called  the  Nader  Congress 
Project,  talked  to  three  different  people, 
informed  them  of  the  mistake,  and  asked 
that  it  be  corrected  in  the  published  copy. 

Last  week  we  received  the  final  pro- 
file— still  uncorrected.  We  called  Nader's 
people  again.  I  asked  that  they  send  me 
a  letter  of  apology,  spelling  out  that  their 
figure  was  In  error  and  stating  what  the 
correct  figure  should  be  so  that  we  could 
send  a  release  to  the  news  media  in  my 
district.  Instead,  they  sent  a  curt  let- 
ter admitting  no  mlstsike  and  merely 
noting  that  an  undefined  change  in  my 
profile  had  been  made  "as  requested" — 
a  letter  which  was  of  absolutely  no  use 
to  me  in  publicly  correcting  the  Nader 
misstatement  of  my  record. 

We  were  told  nothing  further  was 
justified  because  no  copies  of  that  er- 
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roneous  profile  had  been  distributed.  But 
yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  that  still 
micorrected  profile  from  a  constituent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  difference  between 
86  percent  and  96  percent  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  some,  but  it  does  not  to 
me  because  I  am  conscientious  about  my 
voting  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  I  think  Ralph 
Nader  has  made  a  positive  contribution 
to  this  count ly  and  I  understand  how 
mistakes  can  happen.  What  I  caimot 
understand  is  how  a  citizen  operation 
organized  to  expand  public  knowledge 
about  the  record  of  public  servants  can 
be  so  arrogantly  stiff-necked  in  refusing 
to  admit  and  correct  that  mistake.  I  also 
cannot  miderstand  why  they  would  mis- 
inform a  congressional  office  by  saying 
that  tlie  erroneous  profile  had  received 
no  distribution  when  in  fact  it  had. 

Tlie  Nader  Congress  project,  after 
being  confronted  with  evidence  that  they 
did  not  tell  me  the  truth,  has  now  finally 
agreed  to  send  me  the  letter  I  asked 
for  in  the  first  place.  Would  ii  not  have 
been  nice  if  they  had  shown  the  decency 
and  fairness  to  do  that  the  first  time — 
before  we  had  to  catch  them  in  a  false- 
hood? 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30, 
1974,  on  rollcall  No.  256  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  "aye."  Whether  by  reason  by 
electronic  malfimction  or  personal  error, 
the  recorded  vote  List  in  the  Rkcord  of 
May  30  records  me  as  having  voted  "no." 

While  my  vote  did  not,  by  itself, 
change  the  outcome,  I  do  want  to  Indi- 
cate for  the  Record  that  I  supported  the 
amendmrait  and  fully  intended  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  it. 


SUGAR  ACT  OBITUARY 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
time  will  tell  whether  the  House  made  a 
big  mistake  by  not  following  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e 
and  instead  killed  H.R.  14747,  the  sugar 
bill. 

While  I  still  believe  the  Nation  needs  a 
sugar  program,  the  action  to  date  on 
this  legislation  should  be  duly  noted  on 
the  obituary  page  of  today's  Record: 
Datelirie  Washington,  D.C. 

Died:  Sugar  Act.  age  40,  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly after  open  nile  siu-gery  on  the 
Floor  of  the  U.S.  Hotise  of  Representatives 
last  week.  Cause  of  death  uncertam,  pending 
full  autopsy. 

Ms.  Act,  a  child  of  the  Thirties  and  a  friend 
of  the  taxpayers,  was  known  throughout  the 
world  for  her  success  In  achieving  price  sta- 
bility for  American  consumers,  assisting  do- 
mestic sugar  workers  and  farmers,  and  ef- 
fectuating the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 


Friends  say  that  in  the  past  year,  Ms.  Act 
was  under  great  strain  but  stUl  performed 
well  and  kept  U.S.  prices  lower  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Critics,  not  mourning  Ms.  Act's  demise, 
claim  what  the  nation  needs  Is  'cold  turkey  ' 
not  sugar  program. 

Ms.  Act  had  a  colorful  and  sometimes  con- 
troversial life  In  Washington  politics  and 
provided  Congressmen,  lobbyists,  newsmen, 
and  others  much  entertainment  which  in 
past  years  ran  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
night  prior  to  ad joiirnment . 

Sincere  condolences  from  Havana  have 
been  received. 

Surviving  next  of  kin  include  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  U-S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. U.S.  Department  of  State,  and  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  where  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  late  beloved  Sugar  Act  are 
currently  being  nurtured. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES  IN  1973— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  pro%isions  of 
section  6(c)  of  the  Federal  Advisor>- 
Committee  Act,  the  report  on  the  status 
of  advisory  committees  in  1973  is  here- 
with forwarded. 

This  is  the  second  annual  report  and 
is  augmented  by  indices  to  afford  the 
public  Improved  access  to  additional  in- 
formation concerning  specific  advisorv- 
committees. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  June  11, 1974. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14368, 
ENERGY  SUPPLY  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COORDINATION  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
14368)  to  provide  for  means  of  dealing 
with  energy  shortages  by  requiring  re- 
ports with  respect  to  the  energy  re- 
sources, by  providing  for  temporarj-  sus- 
pension of  certain  air  pollution  require- 
ments, by  providing  for  coal  conversion, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  6, 
1974). 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
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There  W3is  no  objection 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr 
support  of  the  conference 
14368.  the  "Energy  Supply 
mental  Coordination  Act." 

In  many  ways,  the 
represents  a  victory  for  the 
bill.   The  Senate  sought 
House  provision  banning 
mental  Protection  Agency 
ing  parking  surcharges.  In 
the  House  view  prevailed 
prevailed  on  the  "parking 
provision,  as  well. 

The  House  provisions 
use  of  enforceable  inter 
ternative  controls  between 
were  retained.  The  House's 
servation  studies  and  motor 
economy    studies    were 
House  provision  on  energy 
reports  was  also  included  ir 
ence  report. 

Of  course,   in  any 
compromise  is  necessary, 
will  help  meet  the  Nation's 
environmental  needs. 

Burning  of  coal  will  be 
a  manner  consistent  with 
the  public  health.  The 
sion  standards  will  be  set 
levels.   These  levels   will 
gasoline  while  keeping  the 
ward  cleaning  our  Nations 

While  this  bill  is  not  a 
America's  energy  problems, 
some  help  toward  making 
more  self-suflBcient  and 
our  most  abundant  fuel — coat 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlema^ 
Virginia  if  I  am  correct  in 
bill  carries  no  authorization 
priations  as  such? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is 
the  bill  left  the  House  it  w 
at  $55  million,  but  there  wa  i 
ization. 

In  the  extension  of  the 
we  carried  over  the  same 
used  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The 
change  the  figure? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figure 
thorized  previously? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No;  it 
flgiu-e. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all 
this  bill  are  germane? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  So  far 
we  studied  that,  and  they 
mane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  again  tManl ; 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  t< 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr, 
to  the  conference  report  of 
with  great  reluctance.  I  am 
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that  the  extensive  amendments  made  by 
this  bill  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.  I  am  even 
more  disturbed  by  the  encroachment  of 
this  bill  on  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  House-passed  bill  did  not,  except 
in  a  minor  way,  amend  NEPA.  But  the 
other  body  adopted  a  sweeping  floor 
amendment  witla  little  debate  which 
provides  that  hereafter  environmental 
impact  statements  shall  not  be  required 
in  the  case  of  any  "action  taken"  by  EPA 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  think  this  broad  amendment  without 
adequate  debate  in  Congress  is  a  mis- 
take, and  I  am  concerned  that  many 
environmental  organizations  which  sup- 
ported NEPA,  including  the  impact  state- 
ment requirements  of  NEPA,  did  not 
speak  out  against  it. 

I  also  think  that  this  amendment  may 
cause  considerable  disruption  of  the 
clean  air  program  by  unsettling  all  EPA 
actions  taken  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  have  argued  for  some  time  that  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA,  which  requires  every 
agency  to  file  an  environmental  impact 
statement  before  undertaking  a  major 
Federal  action,  also  applies  to  EPA.  But 
that  agency  has  argued  it  is  exempt 
from  filing  such  impact  statements  when 
acting  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Now 
EPA  is  in  a  pickle.  The  amendment,  by 
its  terms,  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  clearly 
prospective.  Thus,  one  can  argue,  includ- 
ing those  who  seek  to  scuttle  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  that  NEPA  did  in  fact  apply  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  before  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  Otherwise,  why  have 
the  amendment?  Such  a  contention,  if 
accepted  by  the  courts,  could  upset  many 
EPA  actions  under  the  act. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  does  not  exempt 
EPA  completely  from  NEPA.  Except  for 
the  requirements  of  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
NEPA,  all  other  provisions  of  the  1969  act 
still  apply  to  EPA  actions  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  they  should. 

I  will  support  the  bill — with  reluc- 
tance— primarily  because  of  section  U — 
the  energy  information  section  which  I 
sponsored. 

It  provides  broad  powers  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  collect 
energy  data.  Most  importantly  it  directs 
that  the  FEA  "promptly"  promulgate 
regulations  requiring  energy  data  re- 
ports at  least  every  90  days  from  a  broad 
range  of  persons  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, including  exploration  and  mining, 
processing,  refining,  transportation  by 
pipeline,  and  distribution,  except  at  the 
retail  level,  of  all  energy  resources,  in- 
cluding oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  uranium, 
geothermal  steam,  and  so  forth.  It  is  in- 
tended by  the  conferees  that  the  FEA 
promulgate  these  regulations  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  such  as  45  days. 

It  provides  that  the  data  collected  will 
not  be  given  blanket  confidentiality.  Nor 
will  such  data  be  withheld  under  any 
other  laws.  Instead,  to  gain  confidential- 
ity, the  person  providing  the  energy  in- 
formation must  make  an  aflarmative 
showing  to  the  FEA  that  disclosure  would 


"divulge  methods  or  processes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  or  other 
proprietary  information."  Even  if  such  a 
showing  is  made,  the  data  will  still  be 
available,  upon  request,  to  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  identified  in  the  bill  and  to 
Congress  and  to  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress, upon  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing conference  committee  statement 
<Cong.  Rec,  June  6,  1974,  p.  18168) : 

The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
energy  Information  reporting  authorities 
contained  In  this  bill  are  Intended  to  be  in 
addition  to,  independent  of,  and  not  limited 
by  any  other  authority  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  there  is  any  con- 
flict between  the  provisions  of  section  11 
of  this  bill  and  the  provisions  of  sections 
13  and  14  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974,  it  is  intended  that 
the  provisions  of  section  11  of  this  bill 
shall  prevail.  I  have  particular  reference 
to  the  public  disclosure  provisions  of 
both  acts,  which  may  be  in  conflict.  It  la 
the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  sec- 
tion 11(d)  of  H.R.  14368  shall  prevail  in 
any  instance  of  conflict. 

As  the  conference  report  indicates, 
section  IKe)  of  the  House  bill  was  de- 
leted. That  section  was  added  as  a  con- 
venience to  the  persons  required  to  pro- 
vide energy  data  to  the  FEA  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  provide  it  to  several 
agencies.  At  the  urging  of  the  Commerce 
Department  it  was  deleted  from  the  bill. 
Since  it  did  not  have  any  substantive  ef- 
fect on  the  section,  and  since  its  deletion 
would  not  relieve  anyone  of  his  duty  to 
provide  the  data  to  FEA,  I  did  not  ob- 
ject to  its  deletion. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 

While  I  am  unsatisfied  with  the  coal 
conversion  and  stationary  source  pollu- 
tion provisions  of  this  conference  report, 
I  am  in  general  support  of  the  report 
as  a  whole  because  of  the  many  good  fea- 
tures that  it  contains,  particularly  the 
extension  of  the  auto  emission  standards 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  enact  into 
law  for  the  last  7  months. 

The  coal  conversion  provisions  and  the 
accompanying  stationary  source  air  pol- 
lution requirements  are  somewhat  more 
restrictive  than  were  the  original  House 
provisions.  This  is  mainly  because  of  a 
requirement  imposed  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees which  precludes  coal  conversion  by 
any  source  located  in  an  urban  area 
where  primary  air  standards  are  not  be- 
ing met  unless  the  source  can  immedi- 
ately meet  all  requisite  emission  stand- 
ards. This  severely  restricts  coal  conver- 
sion of  power  plants  in  these  urban  areas 
where  adequate  power  supply  is  most 
needed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
was  originally  designed  to  sillow  much 
greater  use  of  coal  by  electric  utilities 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner. 
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The  purpose  was  to  check  the  increasing 
reliance  by  the  electric  power  and  other 
industries  on  expensive  imported  oil.  The 
mechanism  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective was  to  give  authority  to  FEA  to 
prevent  burning  of  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  after  a  determination  by  EPA 
that  such  an  action  was  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  public  health.  Assur- 
ances were  to  be  given  which  would  not 
prevent  the  source  from  biorning  coal,  by 
the  application  of  any  air  pollution  re- 
quirement, through  January  1,  1979,  ex- 
cept for  an  emergency  situation  set  forth 
in  section  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

However,  the  conference  report  allows 
EPA  to  reverse,  at  any  future  time,  its 
and  FEA's  decision  to  permit  conversion 
by  subverting  and  abbreviating  the  proc- 
ess by  which  environmental  standards 
are  established  for  new  pollutants  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  More  specifically,  the 
provision  (sec.  3(d)(3))  added  by  the 
conferees,  which  was  neither  in  the  Hoiose 
or  Senate  bills,  allows  the  Administrator 
of  EPA,  upon  finding  that  the  biunlng  of 
coal  will  result  in  an  increase  in  emissions 
of  any  air  pollutant  for  which  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  have  not 
been  promulgated  and  that  may  cause  a 
significant  risk  to  public  health,  to  sus- 
pend the  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  oil 
or  natural  gas.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  adequacy  of  the  emergency  powers 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  been  questioned 
and  I  can  recall  no  testimony  or  debate 
on  this  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard-set- 
ting process  established  by  the  Clean  Air 
Act  for  nonemergency  situations  is  a  very 
careful  and  deliberate  process  based  upon 
the  weighing  of  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge  not  only  by  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  but  by  members 
of  professional  societies  and  the  general 
public.  Any  action,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  monopolize  this  due  process 
in  the  name  of  potential  emergency  ac- 
tion is  not  in  the  public  interest  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  emergency 
actions  are  permitted  under  existing  law. 
I  am  concerned  that  many  of  us  imder- 
estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  coal  de- 
ficit. In  a  recent  study  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  estimated 
shortage  in  coal  will  range  between  212 
and  382  million  tons  or  46  to  83  percent 
of  the  total  demand  for  coal  by  utilities 
in  1975.  Th&  provision  added  by  the  con- 
ferees is  hardly  an  inducement  to  invest 
in  long-term  contracts  for  coal  and,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  coimter  to  the  mandate 
expressed  by  both  Houses. 

In  addition,  the  total  impact  of  the 
coal  conversion  and  Clean  Air  Act  pro- 
visions is  to  lock  in  the  technology  of 
scrubber  systems  because  coal  converters 
are  required,  within  the  next  few  years, 
to  put  on  such  scrubbers  unless  they  can 
find  a  long-term  supply  of  very  low  sul- 
fur fuel.  Several  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, myself  included,  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  feasibility  of  scrubber 
technology,  and  we  are  concerned  about 
the  excessive  cost  of  such  systems  and 
the  solid  waste  that  results  from  their 
use.  As  we  stated  in  the  conference  re- 


port, we  have  "expressed  a  commitment 
to  carefully  review  these  questions  in  up- 
coming hearings  and  to  promptly  modi- 
fy these  amendments  if  warranted  by 
the  information  obtained  in  the  course 
of  such  review."  I  know  that  the  Senate 
is  in  the  process  of  conducting  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  this  and  several 
otlier  questions  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  ,  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronment, has  promised  me  that  similar 
hearings  will  be  conducted  before  our 
subcommittee  very  shortly. 

It  is  possible  that  alternatives  to 
scrubber  systems  are  feasible.  These  in- 
clude the  requiring  of  tall  stacks  to  dis- 
perse pollutants  or  the  use  of  intermit- 
tent control  strategies  such  as  varying 
levels  of  operation  in  accordance  with 
meteorological  conditions.  Since  alterna- 
tives exist,  the  use  of  scrubbers  needs  to 
t>e  examined  carefully  before  we  com- 
mit the  power  industry  to  a  questionable 
technology  whose  great  cost  will  result  in 
higher  and  higher  utiUty  rates  for  the 
consimier. 

Even  with  all  these  problem  in  the 
area  of  coal  conversion,  the  bill  has  too 
many  good  features  for  me  not  to  rec- 
ommend its  enactment.  It  delays  the  1975 
automobile  emission  standards  for  hy- 
drocarlK)ns  and  carljon  monoxide  for  1 
year,  through  1976,  and  delays  the  1977 
NOX  standard  for  1  year,  through  1978. 
These  provisions  are  to  my  mind  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  bill.  First, 
the  auto  industry  has  to  know  what  re- 
quirements will  be  applicable  to  the  1976 
models  for  which  the  air  pollution  cer- 
tification process  should  have  already 
begim.  Second,  the  industry  needs  an 
additional  year  to  perfect  the  devices 
that  have  been  initiated  on  the  1975 
models. 

H.R.  14368  also  prohibits  the  EPA  from 
promulgating  parking  surcharge  regu- 
lations and  voids  any  such  surcharges 
which  are  presently  required  by  EPA.  It 
also  delays  imposition  by  EPA  of  park- 
ing supply  management  regulations  un- 
til January  1,  1975.  As  is  well  recognized 
by  the  Members,  these  sorts  of  regtila- 
tions  have  threatened  to  cause  social  and 
economic  disruption  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  The  conference  report  would 
eliminate  or  delay  the  imposition  of  such 
regulations  by  the  EPA,  leaving  this  au- 
thority with  the  States,  where  it  prop- 
erly should  be. 

Thus,  because  of  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  the  auto  emissions  provisions, 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  compliment  all  of  the  conferees 
on  their  patience  and  hard  work  on  the 
bUl.  It  was  a  matter  of  give  £md  take, 
and  we  iiad  some  difficult  times  while 
we  wei-e  trying  to  get  it  done. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  Sena- 
tors on  their  part,  and  especially  my  own 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
jENNDfcs  Randolph,  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  other 
side,  and  Senator  Muskie,  from  whom 
the  legislation  came.  I  wanted  to  compli- 


ment them,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  this 
was  a  tiresome  and  hard  conference. 

The  chaii-man  of  the  committee  which 
represented  the  Senate  in  the  handling 
of  this  energy  bill  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Honorable  Jennincs  Randolph.  His  name 
is  a  noted  one  in  the  annals  of  his  State 
and  its  parent  State,  the  proud  State  of 
Virginia.  He  is  a  tnie  scion  of  a  noted 
family,  thoroughly  steeped  in  its  noblest 
traditions  of  loyalty  and  concern  for 
the  public  welfare.  For  30  years  he  has 
repi-esented  our  State  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  and  gained  wisdom  with 
every  passing  year.  He  has  consistently 
employed  that  wisdom  in  furthering  the 
good  of  the  people  he  represents  as  well 
as  for  the  great  Nation  which  he  and  his 
forbears  have  helped  to  build.  There  is 
notliing  of  the  self-seeking  in  Senator 
Randolph.  He  can  t)e  counted  on  to  l>e 
alert  for  what  will  advance  the  interests 
of  all  the  people.  He  knows  full  well  that 
the  energy  crisis  demands  a  solution 
calling  on  tlie  unselfish  accord  of  indus- 
try and  science  in  the  use  of  available 
resources.  He  knows  also  that  buried  deep 
within  the  hills  of  our  State  he  unmea- 
sured stores  of  potential  power  which 
await  only  practical  exploitation  in  the 
public  interest.  A  great  deal  of  that  spiiit 
is  in  the  present  bill.  We  are  proud  of 
Senator  Randolph.  His  active  participa- 
tion in  the  writing  of  this  bill  and  in 
ironing  out  the  areas  of  nonagreement 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  is  a 
powerful  argument  for  its  unquestioned 
acceptance  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R  11873,  ANIMAL  HEALTH 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  H.R.  11873,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  in 
carrying  out  a  program  of  animal  health 
research,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

POAGE,     STtTBBLEFIELD,    FOLEY,    MeLCHER, 

GooDLiNG,   Mathias  of  California,   and 
Zwach. 


EXTENDING  UNTIL  JULY  1,  1975,  OP 
THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  12281)  to  con- 
tinue until  the  close  of  June  30,  1975,  the 
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suspension  of  duties  on 
copper. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    tlie 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr. 
serving  the  right  to  object 
not  object,  I  take  this  timi! 
distinguished  Chairman  if  h< 
this  legislation. 

I     yield     to     the     gent 
Arkansas. 

Mr.   MILLS.   I   thank   th( 
for  yielding. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 
12281,  as  reported,  is  to 
the  close  of  June  30,  1975, 
sion    of    duties    on    certai 


cert  lin  forms  of 


(if  the  bUl. 
objection  to 
gent  eman    from 

Speaker,  re- 

and  I  shall 

to  ask  the 

will  explain 

l^man     from 

gentleman 

purpdse    of    H.R. 

coitinue  until 

the  suspen- 

forms    of 


in  the  past, 
suspensions 
response  to 
Hn  the  U.S. 


Public   Law 


copper. 

On  a  number  of  occasions 
Congress  has  enacted  duty 
on  certain  forms  of  copper  ir 
the  tight  supply  situation 
market.  The  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on   imports   of    certain    copper-bearing 
ores   and   materials   under 
93-77  wiU  expire  July  1, 1974. 

The  rate  of  duty  currentlj'  suspended 
imder  Public  Law  93-77  is 
pound  on  the  coppef  conterA;  of  articles 
imported  from  countries  accprded  most- 
favored-nation  treatment, 
copper  from  most  Communist  countries 
continue  to  be  dutiable  at  existing  rates 
of  duty. 

Copper  imports  for  1973  totalled  402,- 
000  tons  valued  at  $493  milli  )n,  with  the 
principal  supplying  countries  being  Can- 
ada, Peru,  Chile,  Mexico,  apd  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa. 

Major  primary  copper  producers,  many 
importers,  exporters,  dealers  and  mer- 
chants, and  consumers  of  coi  per  support 
the  proposed  continuation  o:  the  copper 
duty  suspension.  Some  U.S. 
experienced  difBculty  in  buiing  domes- 
tic copper,  particularly  during  periods  of 
tight  supply,  and  must  rely  heavily  on 
higher-price  imports  to  mee  ,  demand. 

Because  of  the  recurrent  shortage  in 
domestic  copper  supply,  the  Congress 
enacted,  and  the  President  signed.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-214  on  Decembjr  28,  1973, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  251,500  tons  of 
surplus  copper  from  the  nat  onal  stock- 
pile. It  is  anticipated  that  th(  sale  of  this 
surplus  copper,  which  is  e<iuivalent  to 
one-tenth  of  current  annual  consump- 
tion, will  be  absorbed  withoi*  disruption 
to  the  market.  As  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  a  irst  offering 
on  49,873  tons  from  the  copqer  stockpile 
in  February,  1974,  was  sold  a  an  average 
bid  price  of  85.3  cents  per  jound  com- 
pared with  a  domestic  prodi  cer  price  of 
68  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  commit  ee  has  been 
informed  that  the  temporary  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  cf  copper  as 
provided  by  H.R.  12281  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  domestic  copper  min- 
ing industry.  Indeed,  the  committee  is 
informed  that  the  duty  suspe  oslon  would 
be  likely  to  benefit  emplosor  ent  in  con- 
struction, transportation  anc  electronics 
industries,  which  are  majoi  consumers 
of  copper. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  "  jeril  point," 
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imder  which  the  suspension  of  duty 
would  no  longer  be  applicable  when  the 
price  of  copper  is  below  51  cents  per 
pound,  would  be  continued. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  favorably  reporting 
H.R.  12281,  and  I  urge  its  approval  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  12281,  a  bill 
to  continue  through  fiscal  year  1975  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
copper. 

The  forms  of  copper  to  which  the  bill 
applies  include  ores,  scrap,  and  un- 
wrought  metal.  The  "column  one"  rate 
of  duty  which  would  continue  under  sus- 
pension is  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  the  copper  content  of  articles 
imported. 

Imports  of  copper  last  year  totalled 
402,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  $490 
million,  and  came  largely  from  Canada, 
Peru,  South  Africa,  Chile,  and  Mexico. 

Previous  suspensions  of  duty  on  cop- 
per were  enacted  for  national  security 
reasons  and  to  relieve  domestic  supply 
shortages.  We  continue  to  require  more 
copper  than  is  available,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department  recently  indicated 
that  domestic  production  is  not  likely  to 
increase  substantially  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  at  least. 

To  help  alleviate  the  situation,  the 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  93-214, 
which  the  President  signed  December  28 
of  last  year.  This  legislation  authorized 
the  sale  of  251.60C  tons  of  surplus  cop- 
per from  the  national  stockpile,  and  the 
committee  has  been  informed  that  this 
amount  will  be  absorbed  without  market 
disruption.  The  Interior  Department  re- 
ported that  a  first  offering  of  49,873  tons 
in  February  of  this  year  was  sold  at  an 
average  bid  price  of  85.3  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  a  domestic  producer  price 
of  68  cents  per  pound. 

Major  producers,  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  importers,  exporters,  dealers,  mer- 
chants and  consumers  have  expressed 
support  of  H.R.  12281,  which  should  help 
add  markedly  to  the  total  supply  of  cop- 
per available  domestically.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  assured  that  suspension  for 
another  year  would  not  damage  the  U.S. 
copper  mining  industry  and  generally 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  industries  dependent 
on  copper. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  is  the  fifth 
bill  that  has  gone  through  here  in  the 
last  few  weeks  on  exempting  certain 
commodities  from  duty.  We  did  it  with 
zinc  and  with  menthol  and  with  feathers 
and  with  salts  and  now  again  we  come  to 
copper.  There  Is  in  the  committee  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  chairman  a  bill 
regarding  the  imposed  dumping  duties 
on  northern   bleached  hardwood  pulp 


from  Canada  that  the  Treasury  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  impose  on  the 
basis  of  a  1971  study.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  going  to  be  any  consideration  given 
to  removing  these  dumping  duties  on 
pulp  inasmuch  as  we  are  giving  consid- 
eration to  other  commodities  in  short 
supply. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  entirely  possible  that . 
we  will  consider  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  gentleman.  We  are  waiting  now  for 
reports  from  the  departments  down- 
town. I  do  not  know  what  oixr  position 
will  be  until  we  hear  from  the  depart- 
ments but  the  matter  is  under  consider- 
ation by  these  departments  right  now. 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  inform  the  chairman  that  I 
will  not  object  to  this  bill  today,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
but  I  would  inform  the  gentleman  on 
the  next  bill  relaxing  import  duties  on 
whatever  commodity,  I  will  object  until 
we  give  consideration  to  removing  the 
dumping  duties  on  northern  bleached 
hardwood  pulp. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman's  bill  will 
be  considered  by  the  committee  in  due 
course. 

Mr.  PROEHLICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  the  chairman 
about  another  matter  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Last  December,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  Congress  mandated  postpone- 
ment in  Implementation  of  the  social 
services  regulations  until  December  31. 
1974. 

While  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  take 
immediate  action  on  this  Issue.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  us  delay  too  long  before 
facing  the  social  services  problem  again. 

We  are  putting  the  States  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  if  we  postpone  action  until 
the  last  possible  moment,  as  we  have 
done  too  often  in  the  past.  The  States 
are  not  able  to  plan  adequately  If  they 
never  know  where  they  stand  from  one 
6-month  period  to  the  next. 

If  It  is  not  possible  this  late  in  the 
session  for  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  legislation  which  would  overhaul  the 
social  services  program,  then  many 
States,  including  my  own,  would  just  as 
soon  see  us  approve  another  6-month 
delay.  A  fiu-ther  postponement  in  im-  _^„ 
plementation  of  the  regulations  untfT^-^ 
June  30,  1975,  at  least  would  give  the 
States  a  full  year  of  stability. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  could  let 
lis  know  if  and  when  suition  might  be 
taken  on  the  social  services  regulations, 
so  our  States  will  have  the  leadtlme  they 
need  to  make  effective  use  of  this  Fed- 
eral program. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  was  very 
thoughtful  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  staff's  attention  ahead  of  time,  so 
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that  we  could  be  better  prepared,  frank- 
ly, to  answer  his  question. 

Now,  the  gentleman  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  social  services  regulations, 
which  twice  have  been  deferred  by  the 
Congress;  in  other  words,  prevented 
from  going  into  effect. 

I  recognize  the  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties that  the  States  are  faced  in 
trying  to  make  plans,  as  the  gentleman 
points  out.  I  am  eager  to  resolve  this 
problem;  although  I  realize  there  are  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  as  to  exactly  what 
should  be  done. 

I  would  hope  we  can  deal  with  these 
In  the  context  of  H.R.  3153,  which  is  still 
in  conference  and  which  contains  exten- 
sive provisions  on  this  general  subject 
matter  the  gentleman  raises.  If  for  any 
reason  we  are  unable  to  permanenty  re- 
solve the  issue  in  the  context  of  that  bill, 
I  would  propose  a  simple  bill  providing 
for  further  deferment,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  in  order  to  make  certain  to  the 
States  they  could  make  their  plans. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
always  has  my  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  had  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  10 
or  15  years  a  bill  known  as  H.R.  144, 
which  would  provide  for  balancing  the 
budget  and  orderly,  atmual  payments  on 
the  Federal  debt. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  in  consid- 
ering the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be 
kind  enough  to  say  whether  in  the  very 
near  future  the  committee  would  hold 
hearings  and,  hopefully,  give  unanimous 
approval  to  this  bill  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  order  that  we  may  not 
go  further  in  debt  and  help  halt  inflation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  our  committee  has  ac- 
tually considered  the  gentleman's 
thought — 

Mr.  GROSS.  Considered  what,  thought 
or  position? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  the  thought  of  the 
gentleman  expressed  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Every  time  we  talk  about 
extending  the  size  of  the  debt  ceiling;  I 
have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  in  my 
own  mind  just  how  we  can  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  how  we  can  make  a  pay- 
ment on  the  debt  itself  without  having 
not  only  a  balanced  budget,  but  a  sur- 
plus in  the  budget,  because  if  we  do  as 
some  have  suggested  to  require  10  per- 
cent of  our  revenue  to  go  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  existing  debt,  we  are  going 
to  spend  more  money  than  we  take  in. 
and  we  just  have  to  borrow  10  percent 
more  money  for  the  current  operations 
of  the  Government;  but  I  would  be  glad 
at  any  time,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  come  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  discuss  with  us  this  idea 
he  has  in  mind  and  perhaps  we  can 
arrange  a  time  mutually  convenient  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  him  to  do 


it;  but  I  do  want  the  gentleman  to  un- 
derstand that  the  idea  itself  has  been 
considered  every  time  we  have  this  debt 
ceiling  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
that  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a 
single  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  is  not  completely 
convinced  that  we  critically  need  bal- 
anced budgets  and  orderly  payments  on 
the  Federal  debt.  I  doubt  that  any  rhet- 
oric that  I  might  indulge  in  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
be  necessary  or  would  be  any  more  con- 
vincing. It  is  a  question  of  the  com- 
mittee sitting  down  and  putting  Its 
stamp  of  approval  on  a  very  worthwhile 
bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House;  but  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  knows  during 
the  time  he  has  been  here  and  the  time 
that  I  have  been  here,  which  is  slightly 
longer,  that  we  have  had  surpluses,  but 
very  few.  I  think  I  can  recall  two  times 
that  we  have  had  surpluses  during  all 
that  period  of  time. 

Other  times,  we  have  run  a  deficit.  We 
have  run  a  deficit  when  we  have  had  what 
we  call  full  employment.  We  have  run 
deficits  when  we  have  had  high  unem- 
plo3mient — two  entirely  different  situa- 
tions. 

We  have  gotten  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion— and  I  use  this  little  exsmiple  be- 
cause people  can  understand  what  I  am 
talking  about — the  appropriation  process 
has  become  the  body  of  the  dog.  The  tail 
of  the  dog  is  the  revenue  part.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  body  wags  the 
tail.  The  tail  does  not  wag  the  body.  It 
puts  us  In  a  position  where  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  effectively  use  fiscal  policy 
in  times  such  as  these  when  fiscal  policy 
could  make  such  a  major  contribution 
to  the  stabilizing  and  the  bringing  of 
greater  stability  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  would  it  not  be  nice, 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  to 
get  that  bill  out  on  the  floor  and  have  a 
vote  on  It  and  see  what  happens  when 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  measiu'e  to  balance  the 
budget  and  pay  something  on  the  Federal 
debt  each  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  that  every  Member  would  vote  for 
it,  but  frankly,  how  much  good  would 
we  do? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  X>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Items 

911.10  (relating  to  copper  waste  and  scrap), 

511.11  (relating  to  articles  of  copper),  911.13 
(relating  to  copper  bearing  ores  and  mate- 
rials), 911.14  (relating  to  cement  copper  and 
copper  precipitates) ,  911.16  (relating  to  black 


copper,  blister  copper,  and  anode  copper) , 
and  911.16  (relating  to  other  un wrought  cop- 
per) of  the  Appendix  tc  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "6/30/74"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6/30  75". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  male  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  July  1, 
1974. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FOOD  STAMP  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  IN- 
COME    BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
bill  (H.R.  15124)  to  amend  Public  Law 
93-233  to  extend  for  an  additional  12 
months,  until  July  1,  1975,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  supplemental  security  income  re- 
cipients for  food  stamps,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  although  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  I  do  this  only  to  give  the 
chairman  an  oppxirtunity  to  explain  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was,  as  I  said, 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  would  extend 
for  1  year,  until  June  30,  1973,  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come beneficiaries  for  food  stamps.  That 
is  the  adult  welfare  category  I  am  refer- 
ring to,  the  people  who  are  65  years  of 
age  and  older,  the  disabled,  the  blind. 

It  would  extend  for  that  period  of  time 
for  these  people,  eligibility  to  purchase 
food  stamps.  It  wiU  be  recalled  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  legis- 
lation and  we  passed  it  last  year  which 
made  changes  within  the  food-stamp 
program. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  also 
passed  legislation  that  made  changes 
in  the  eUgibility  of  certain  people  for 
food  stamps.  If  we  do  not  take  action  to- 
day, many  of  these  people  I  am  talking 
about,  who  are  the  hardest  hit  of  all,  per- 
haps, by  Inflation,  will  not  be  able  in  the 
45  States  where  they  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  food  stamiK,  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  food  stamps. 

For  these  beneficiaries,  generally  it  is 
a  $10  benefit.  In  other  words,  they  spend 
$32,  say,  for  $42  of  stamps,  and  that  in- 
creases by  $10  the  amount  of  benefits 
they  get.  Five  States  bought  out  the  food 
stamp  by  providing  a  supplemental  pay- 
ment of  $10  to  this  category  of  people. 
The  State  of  New  York  was  one  of  those 
States  that  did  that. 

What  we  are  saying  here  Is  that  for  1 
more  year  we  will  maintain  today's  status 
quo.  In  the  45  States  that  have  not 
bought  out,  the  situation,  and  their  op- 
tions, are  unchanged.  The  five  States 
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that  have  already  bought  <  ut  can  change 
their  situation  and  let  thei;  i  have  the  food 
stamps  if  they  want  to  do  t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not  force 
any  State;  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  as  well  is  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wh(  may  be  pres- 
ent are  aware,  our  committee  has  gen- 
erally been  very  adverse  to  requiring 
States  to  do  such  things  in  connection 
with  the  welfare  progran  .  We  make  it 
avaflable.  We  let  them  s<t  the  level  of 
benefits  and  so  on. 

We  have  required  the  States,  when 
they  operated  the  welfare  payments  in 
the  past,  to  use  some  of  th(  i  increase  that 
we  have  provided  for  those  few  of  the 
welfare  beneficiaries  who  are  recipients 
also  of  social  security  benel|ts.  Aside  from 
that,  we  have  laid  down  standards,  but 
we  have  not  required  the  States  to  take 
this  action. 

Mr.  ^aeaker.  I  know  mj  friends  from 
New  York  had  hoped  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would!  require  the 
State  of  New  York  to  preside  the  food 
stamps  in  a  way  differently  from  the  way 
the  State  is  now  making  tjiem  available. 
It  has  been  said  that  thete  are  certain 
beneficiaries  who  have  ndt  been  taken 
care  of.  We  want  them  to  oe  taken  care 
of  just  as  much  as  they  do. 

Tbere  is  one  category  cf  food  stamp 
recipients  in  your  State  t^at  you  think 
has  been  disadvantaged  by  ^tate  law,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  ma  just  exactly 
what  the  situation  is.         1 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Sfceaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  ajppreciate  the 
statement  of  the  chairmanJ 

As  I  understand  the  pfoblem,  when 
we  first  passed  the  SSI  legitlation,  it  was 
the  intentloo  of  the  Confess  to  hold 
people  harmless  who  switched  over  from 
the  welfare  program  to  the  BSI  program. 
It  was  our  basic  intention  tl^t  the  States 
were  to  comply  with  the  hold-harmless 
provision.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortimatily.  when  the 
Congress  drafted  the  bill,  a  lcx>phole  de- 
veloped, so  that  under  tlje  legislation, 
the  five  cash-out  States  i^ere  not  re- 
quired to  hold  people  harmless  as  to  food 
stamp  benefits. 

Therefore,  in  the  five 
particularly  in  New  York,  tl 
switched  from  the  welfari 
the  SSI  program,  lost  tho6^  food  stamp 
benefits.  In  other  words,  if  t  person  were 
getting  $250  imder  welfare,  he  would  now 
get  $240  under  the  SSI  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  this  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  legislation,  but  it 
was  the  result  of  the  loophble.  I  wish  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object  in  view  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker 
of  that  and  of  the  fact  tljat  this  hap- 
pened. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagi^s  from  New 
York  If  It  would  be  poss^jle.  In  their 
opinion,  to  Interest  one  or 
Senators  In  this  matter? 
added  to  this  bill  in  the  Sefciate?  If  it  is 
added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  froci  New  York 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  it. 
I  would  even  ask  to  take  it  from  the 


i-out  States, 

^e  people  who 

program  to 


I  am  aware 


xjth  of  their 
Could  it  be 


Speaker's  table  and  agree  to  it  by  imani- 
mous  consent  if  we  could,  assuming  the 
gentlewoman  is  correct  that  this  is  a 
loophole. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  a  loophole.  We  were 
hoping  to  get  this  problem  corrected  in 
this  piece  of  legislation,  this  palpable 
deficiency.  The  State  of  New  York  has  a 
problem  in  correcting  this  matter  on  its 
own  because  it  does  not  want  to  raise 
benefits  for  a  special  segment  of  people 
on  SSI. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
interest  that  not  only  these  two  fine, 
beautiful  lady  Members  of  the  House 
have  in  this  bill,  but  of  all  of  the  other 
Members,  I  assimie,  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  because  I  do  not  have 
such  an  amendment  available,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

We  do  have  this  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration next  Monday  or  Tuesday  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  My  staff  people 
tell  me  that  we  can  have  an  amendment 
drafted,  and  I  will  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  and  Include  this 
amendment  with  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  "cash  out"  State,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  urgent  needs 
of  certain  SSI  recipients  in  these  cash- 
out  States — New  York,  California, 
Nevada,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin — 
are  not  adequately  provided  for  in  the 
proposal  under  consideration  today. 

The  mandatory  supplementation  pro- 
visions of  PubUc  Law  93-66,  passed  by 
Congress  last  year,  attempted  to  guar- 
antee that  those  recipients  who  were 
g^ndfathered  in  from  public  assistance 
rolls  to  the  SSI  program  would  receive 
at  least  the  amount  of  cash  assistance 
they  had  received  in  December  of  1973. 
However,  we  failed  to  realize  that,  even 
if  the  grant  levels  were  stabilized  on  a 
December  1973  basis,  an  individual  who 
also  participated  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram could  suffer  a  reduction  in  total 
purchasing  power  if  his  or  her  State 
chose  to  cash  out  Ioo6  stamps.  We  had 
failed  to  Include  in  the  mandatory  sup- 
plementation the  bonus  value  of  food 
stamps  previous  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  had  rendered  to  these 
individuals. 

As  a  result,  the  program  operates  In 
an  inequitable  manner.  Any  person  who 
received  a  cash  payment  on  public  as- 
sistance which  was  below  the  State  aver- 
age payment  level  created  by  the  SSI 
program,  was  converted  to  a  SSI  benefit 
level  which  includes  the  cash  out  of  the 
bonus  value  of  food  stamps. 

But  many  of  country's  poor  aged,  Uind, 
and  disabled  have  special  needs  that 
were  previously  met  by  public  assistance 
at  a  rate  higher  than  the  States  average 
SSI  payment  level,  conyersion  for  these 
needy  recipients  did  not  include  the  cash 
out  of  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps, 
■niey  were  simply  converted  at  the  rate 


of  public  assistance  they  had  previously 
received  totally  disregarding  the  benefits 
they  had  received  through  participation 
in  the  fexxl-stamp  program.  As  you  know, 
recipients  in  cash-out  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program ;  .■^o  these  individuals,  in- 
cluding 40,000  New  Yorkers,  receive 
neither  a  cash  out  nor  food  stamps. 

This  inequity  could  be  remedied  i£  the 
cash-out  States  were  to  include  in  their 
mandatory  supplementation  payments 
an  amount  equal  to  the  bonus  value  of 
food  stamps  for  this  latter  group  of  SSI 
recipients.  Accordingly,  I  prc^ose  the  fol- 
lowing amendment : 

Sec.  i.  That  *ectlon  2ia(a)  (3)  (B)  (I)  cf 
PubUc  Law  M-66  is  wnended  by  striking  out 
"aad"  alter  "Jxine  1973,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "together  with 
the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  In  such  State 
for  January  1972,  as  deflned  m  section  401  (b) 
<3)  of  Public  Law  93-603,  for  which  such  in- 
dividual was  eligible,  or  would  have  been 
eligible  had  he  ^jpUed,  in  December  1973,  If, 
for  such  month,  stich  Individual  resides  in 
a  State  which  provides  State  supplementary 
payments  (I)  of  the  type  described  In  section 
1616 (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (H) 
the  level  of  which  has  been  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  to 
have  been  Ep>eclfical1y  Increased  so  as  to  In - 
elude  the  bonus  value  of  food  stamps,  and". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
a.nd  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations for  the  adjustment  of  an  IndlvWuaT's 
monthly  supplemental  seeiirlty  income  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  any  increase  to 
which  such  Individual  may  be  entitled  vmdcr 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  aecticm  cf 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  adjtistment  in 
monthly  payment,  together  with  the  remit- 
tance of  any  prior  unpaid  Increments  to 
which  such  tadlvldual  may  be  entitled  under 
such  amendment,  shall  be  made  no  later  than 
the  first  day  o*  the  first  month  beginning 
morft  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  make  this  com- 
ment: I  am  very  glad  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  willing  to  con- 
side  this  matter  in  this  way  at  this  time. 
We  think  this  is  an  important  problem, 
and  It  is  one  that  should  be  properly 
addressed. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  missed 
the  earlier  part  of  the  debate.  I  will 
just  say  that  I  would  hope  at  some  stage 
of  the  proceedings  this  situation  could  be 
remedied. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Governor  of  onr 
State.  Governor  Reagan,  has  been  antag- 
onistic to  this  entire  notion.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Governor  Reagan,  vrho  has 
really  resisted  the  Implementation  of  the 
SSI  program,  sometime  in  the  latter  half 
of  last  year  entered  into  some  conversa- 
tions with  a  former  appointee  of  his  who 
is  now  engaged  in  executive  respcmsiblli- 
tles  in  the  Department  of  HEW.  Based 
on  those  very  Informal  conversations  and 
Informal  communications,  he  has  tried 
to  lay  the  basis  in  crur  State  that  no  recip- 
ient is  eligible  for  food  stamps,  to  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  passed  the  farm  Ull 
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and  included  an  assurance  that  no  recip- 
ient would  have  an  overall  reduction 
in  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  must  admit 
there  is  not  a  great  number  of  these 
persons  involved — there  are  perhaps 
some  5,000  to  12,000  such  people  in  our 
State — I  would  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion, before  it  runs  its  course,  would 
permit  remedying  the  unbeUevable  sit- 
uation that  in  this  period  of  skyrocket- 
ing inflation  the  elderly  and,  more  im- 
portantly in  our  State  as  it  affects  this 
category,  the  disabled  poor  have  found 
themselves,  as  a  result  of  SSI  and  its 
implementation  by  our  State,  having 
been  chiseled  out  of  a  couple  of  bucks 
a  month. 

I  am  not  sure  at  what  stage  of  the 
proceedings  we  ought  to  press  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  would  urge  my  dear  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  (Mr.  Pettis)  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, that  they  address  themselves  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  believe  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bur- 
ton) is  raising  the  same  question  that 
was  raised  by  our  friends,  the  Members 
from  New  York,  because  the  five  States 
that  I  referred  to  that  have  cashed  out 
the  food  stamps  heretofore  are  Cahfor- 
nia,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin. 

I  have  agreed  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman)  that 
they  did  it  because  they  found  a  loop- 
hole, which  was  certainly  not  intended, 
in  the  bill  which  the  gentleman  is  so  well 
informed  on  and  which  we  passed,  tak- 
ing over  the  SSI  program  for  Federal 
Government  administration. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  note  that 
this  particular  program  is  going  to 
enormously  simplify  maintaining  income 
for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled. 
It  is  going  to  reduce  enormously  the  ad- 
ministrative costs.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
congressional  will  that  these  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  poor  lose  a  few  bucks, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
$3  or  $4  each  for  a  number  of  them, 
during  this  period  of  runaway  infiation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  said  earlier, 
I  want  to  withdraw  the  bill.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bttrton)  since  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  here  earlier,  I  did 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  I  intend  to  call  the  bill  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  Monday  or 
Tuesday  with  an  amendment  that  will 
correct  this  situation. 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
H.R.  12281,  extending  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  vhich 
was  passed  earlier. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond : 

[Roll  No.  286] 
Adams  Fish  Nelsen 

Ashley  Fisher  O'Hara 

Blatnlk  Fraser  Pepper 

Boland  Oiay  Pike 

Bowen  Harsha  Rangel 

Brasco  Hubert  Beid 

Burke,  Calif.       Holifleld  Booney.  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y.         Howard  Sandman 

Cochran  Jarman  Stratton 

Derwinski  Kyros  Stuckey 

Diggs  Lott  Wiggins 

Dom  Martin,  Nebr.     Wyatt 

Drinan  Moss 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoinim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under,  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSTRUCTION, 
OPERATION,  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  WORKS  IN  THE 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  TO  CON- 
TROL THE  SALINITY  OF  WATER 
DELIVERED  TO  USERS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1166  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1166 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
12165)  to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  certain  works  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  control  the 
salinity  of  water  delivered  to  users  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 


under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
mlnute  rule,  said  substitute  shaU  be  read 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions, and  all  points  of  order  against  section 
205  of  said  substitute  for  faUure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  clause  4.  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaneyi  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Del  Clawsoni,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1166 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  H.R.  12165,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  certain  works 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  control 
the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to  users  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

House  Resolution  1166  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
House  Resolution  1166  also  provides  that 
the  substitute  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  titles  instead  of  by  sections. 

House  Resolution  1166  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  205 
of  the  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI 
of  thej-ules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— prohibiting  appropriations  in  a 
legislative  bill — are  waived. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  12165  authorizes  a  de- 
salting complex  to  be  constructed  near 
Yuma,  Ariz.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  advance  funds  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  International  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Commission  with  which 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  that 
portion  of  the  reject  brine  channel  lo- 
cated in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Title  I  also  authorizes  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  $116.5  million  for  the 
desalting  complex.  An  additional  amount 
of  $34  million  is  authorized  for  the 
boundary  pumping  program. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain four  specific  salinity  control  proj- 
ects as  an  initial  stage  of  an  overall 
salinity  control  program.  They  are:  The 
Paradox  Valley  unit,  Colorado,  the  Grand 
Valley  Basin  unit,  Colorado,  the  Crystal 
Geyser  unit,  Utah,  and  the  Las  Vegas 
Wash  unit,  Nevada.  Title  n  authorizes 
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appropriations  In  the  ariount  of  $82.7 
million  for  these  progranij . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tlie  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1166  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  I[.R.  12165. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  consume. 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  1 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolutions  1166, 
as  previously  explained,  p  ovides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1216  »,  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act,  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. The  rule  has  several  other  pro- 
visions. It  makes  the  ccmmittee  sub 
stitute  in  order  as  an  origi  lal  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  pr(  tvides  that  the 
substitute  be  read  by  title;  instead  of  by 
sections,  and  waives  po  nts  of  order 
against  section  205  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  4,  rule  XXI,  wHlch  deals  with 
appropriations  on  a  legislative  bill. 

H.R.  12165  has  two  tiUss.  Generally, 
the  first  deals  with  a  progi  Eim  of  salinity 
control  and  management  oi  i  behalf  of  the 
quality  of  water  delivered  to  Mexico. 
Title  n  deals  with  the  mmagement  of 
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salinity  generally,  within 


River  Basin,  with  its  purpos  e  being  to  im 
prove  the  quality  of  water  available  for 
use  within  the  United  Statjes  and  within 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ad<iption  of  this 
rule  so  that  the 'House  miiy  proceed  to 
consider  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Spiaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  wa  5  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taktn;  and 
Speaker  announced  that  Jhe  ayes 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tjiat  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  w^  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  Electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yea^  402,  nays  1, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


AbdDor 

AteUK 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrcok 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berglaad 
BevUl 
BlagKl 
Blester 


(Roll  No.  287 1 

YEAS — i02 

Binghsm 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Buxke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

BurltsoD,  Mo. 

Btirton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 


the  Colorado 


the 
ap- 


( "amey,  Ohio 
( barter 

<  :aaey,  Tex. 
i  :ederberg 
( Chamberlain 
( ;happell 
Chisholm 
( :iancy 
(lark 
I  'lausen. 

DonH. 
( CUiwson,  Del 
(7ay 

<  Cleveland 

<  ocbran 
( loben 
( Collier 

<  iollina,  ni. 

<  Collins.  Tex. 
(  onable 
<Conlan 
Conte 
(Conyers 
(connan 
(otter 
C  ousblln 
Crane 
(  ronia 


Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Delliuns 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DIngell 
OoQohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Diilski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Oraseo 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
HanJey 
HanrabAn 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harslia 
Hsistlngs 
Hays 

Hectiler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfieid 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hud nut 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
JotixMon,  ODle. 
Johnson,  Pm. 


Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgret>e 

Landruni 

LAtta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McETwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpedden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Uiller 

MiUs 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Meakler 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Pattn 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poace 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Prtoe,  Tex. 
Prttehard 
Oui« 


Qulllen 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

RlnaJdo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodiuo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Saras  in 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

acherie 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Se bell  us 

Selberltng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Tttuder 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 

WWtt«B 

Wldnan 
Wlggiaa 


Williams 

Wolff 

Young,  Fla. 

WUson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young,  Ga. 

Wilson, 

Wydler 

Young,  ni. 

Charles  H., 

Wylie 

Yoting,  B.C. 

Calif. 

Wyman 

Young,  Tex. 

WUson, 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Charles.  Tex.  Yatron 

ZIon 

Winn 

Young,  Alaska 

NAYS— I 
Grass 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Adams 

Esch 

Meeds 

Ashley 

Fish 

Moss 

Blatnik 

Prellnghuysen 

O'Hara 

Boland 

GrifBths 

Owens 

Bowen 

Cubser 

Pepper 

Brasco 

Hanna 

RaUsback 

Carey.  NY. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reld 

Derwincki 

Hawkins 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Dlggs 

Htbert 

Sandman 

Dorn 

Howard 

Wyatt 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Rooney  oX  New  York  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  DIggs  with  Mr.  UUman. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  GrifflUis. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  A.shley  with  Mr.  Prrtlnghuysen. 

B«r.  Bowen  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bin  (H.R.  12165)  to 
authorize  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  certain  works  In  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  to  control  the 
salinity  of  water  delivered  to  users  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrrEE  OP  TKZ  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12165  with 
Mr.  Obey  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Lujan)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12165  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  certain 
works  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered 
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to    users    In    the    United    States    and 
Mexico. 

Before  explaining  the  details  of  this 
measure,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman,  ranking  member  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  their 
support  and  assistance  In  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  Except  for 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee membership  at  every  stage  of  the 
proceedings  on  this  measure  we  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  debate  and  pass 
it  today. 

I  characterize  the  bill  as  a  milestone 
for  three  reasons.  One.  its  principal 
thrust  is  toward  enviromnental  improve- 
ment as  distinct  from  most  measures 
coming  out  of  our  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  where  water  uti- 
lization is  the  usual  purpose.  Second,  the 
bill,  particularly  title  I,  will  resolve — 
hopefully  for  all  time — a  matter  of  seri- 
ous international  concern  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. Third  and  last,  we  are  concerned 
with  the  authorization  of.  far  and  away, 
the  largest  desalting  plant  ever  imder- 
taken  anywhere  in  the  world — thus 
achieving  a  major  dividend  for  our  more 
than  20  years  of  support  of  the  research 
and  development  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12165  consists  of 
two  separate  titles.  Title  I  is  identified 
as  "Programs  Downstream  from  Im- 
perial Dam"  and  is  legislation  to  author- 
ize measures  and  programs  needed  to 
implement  a  recent  international  agree- 
ment with  the  Repubhc  of  Mexico  to 
resolve,  definitely,  the  long-standing 
problem  of  salinity  in  the  flows  of  the 
Colorado  River  water  entering  Mexico. 

By  way  of  background  to  title  I.  it  may 
be  helpful  to  review  for  the  Members 
that  the  U.S.  Government  entered  into 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944 — ^in 
which  a  commitment  was  made  to  deliver 
1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to 
Mexico  in  the  Colorado  River  at  the  in- 
ternational boundary.  The  treaty  and  its 
record  of  negotiation  and  ratiflcation 
makes  it  clear  that  no  quality  limita- 
tions were  explicitly  imposed  on  this 
water;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  all 
then  concerned  realized  that  irrigation 
return  flows  would  comprise  a  portion 
of  the  annual  delivery. 

For  many  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  treaty  the  United  States  de- 
livered many  millions  of  acre-feet  of 
water,  of  reasonably  high  quality,  to 
Mexico.  Beginning  about  1961,  the 
United  States  commenced  preparations 
for  the  filling  of  Lake  Powell  by  increas- 
ing the  storage  content  of  Lake  Mead. 
This  action  reduced  the  delivery  to  the 
treaty  level  of  1.500,000  acre-feet.  At 
about  the  same  time  irrigation  drainage 
flows  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  division 
of  the  Gila  project  commenced  to  enter 
the  river  system.  These  flows  were  high- 
ly saline.  The  comMnation  of  these  two 
developments  caused  the  average  salin- 
ity of  the  water  entering  Mexico  to  rise 
dramatically  and  to  become  a  source  of 


much  concern  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  of  State. 

Interim  measures  were  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  accumu- 
late the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage 
water;  to  convey  about  50,000  acre-feet 
past  the  Mexican  Diversion  Dam  known 
as  Morelos;  to  exempt  this  water  from 
treaty  accountability;  and  to  replace  it 
by  a  like  amount  of  water  from  storage 
in  American  reservoirs.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment existed  for  several  years  and  of 
course  resulted  in  an  ovei-deliveiT  on  the 
American  obligation. 

In  1972,  by  international  agreement, 
the  United  States  agi'eed  to  bypass  an 
additional  increment  of  drainage  water 
and  to  replace  it  with  high-quality 
groimdwater.  thus  increasing  the  over- 
delivery  to  al)out  118.000  acre-feet  an- 
nually. Tills  is  the  arrangement  that  ex- 
ists at  the  present  time. 

Since  the  water  being  overdelivered 
to  Mexico  is  being  taken  from  the  flows 
of  the  Colorado  River  that  are,  by  com- 
pact, the  entitlement  of  the  seven  States 
of  the  basin,  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
need  to  reduce  the  overdeUvery  and  to 
identify  a  source  of  replacement  water 
for  that  being  overdelivered.  The  do- 
mestic thrust  for  this  legislation  rises 
from  this  fact. 

Despite  the  interim  arrangements 
which  have  been  vmdertaken,  the  ques- 
tion of  salinity  continued  to  be  a  trou- 
blesome point  in  our  relations  with  Mex- 
ico— so  much  so  that  President  NLxon,  in 
June  of  1973,  appointed  a  special  repre- 
sentative to  identify  a  permanent  and 
definitive  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
representative  designated  for  this  duty 
was  the  Honorable  Herbert  Brownell  of 
New  York.  Ambassador  Brownell  devel- 
oped a  plan  which,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  was  presented  to  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  The  plan  was  accepted 
and  an  agreement  known  as  Minute  No. 
242  to  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
was  executed  on  August  30, 1973,  in  Mexi- 
co City.  Title  I  of  H.R.  12165  authorizes 
the  facilities  and  measures  required  to 
give  meaning  and  effect  to  Minute  No. 
242. 

The  minute  guarantees  that  the  salinity 
of  the  water  delivered  to  Mexico  shall 
be  keyed  to  the  salinity  of  the  water 
aniving  at  Imperial  Dam,  the  farthest 
downstream  diversion  point  on  the  river 
in  the  United  States.  It  requires  that  the 
salinity  at  the  border  shall  be  within  115 
parts  per  million — give  or  take  30  parts 
per  million— of  the  quality  at  Imperial 
Dam.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  de- 
salting a  portion  of  the  drainage  flows 
from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  project,  re- 
jecting a  portion  of  the  flow  as  brine  to 
the  ocean  and  blending  the  product  water 
with  the  imtreated  drainage  water  to 
assure  the  quality  limitations  set  forth 
in  the  minute. 

Accordingly,  the  centerpiece  of  title 
I  is  a  large  desalting  plant  to  be  located 
near  the  Mexican  border,  adjacent  to 
Yuma,  Ariz.  This  plant  will  be  capable 
of  producing  100,000,000  gallons  of  prod- 
uct water  per  day.  This,  In  other  terms, 
will  amount  to  144.000  acre-feet  of  drain- 
age water  converted  to  101,000  acre-feet 


of  product  water  and  43.000  acre-feet  of 
brine.  The  product  water  will  be  blended 
with  31,000  acre-feet  of  untreated  drain- 
age water  to  achieve  an  oxTrall  product 
for  delivery  to  Mexico  and  meeting  the 
commitments  of  our  Government. 

Additional  measures  are  authorized  to 
assure  that  the  drainage  outflow  from  the 
irrigation  project  will  not  exceed  175,- 
000  acre-feet  annually;  to  prevent  sur- 
face flows  from  entering  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  system;  to  provide  an 
interim  source  of  replacement  water:  to 
identify  permanent  sources  of  replace- 
ment water;  to  secure  project  right-of- 
way  across  an  Indian  reservation;  and 
to  preserve  groimdwater  aquifers  along 
the  international  boimdary  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  Mexican  pumping. 

The  desalting  complex  authorized  by 
title  I  of  H.R.  12165  will  be  complete 
witli  facilities  for  accumulating  and  man- 
pging  the  feedwater;  for  blending  and 
delivery  of  the  product  water  to  the  river; 
for  discharge  of  the  reject  brine  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Slough,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf 
of  California;  and  corollary  facilities  for 
constiTiction  and  operation  of  the  plant. 
These  consist  of  access  roads,  railroad 
spurs,  power  supply,  shops,  headquar- 
ters, and  other  operating  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  aspects 
of  the  desalting  complex  which  are 
worthy  of  more  specific  mention  for  the 
information  of  Members.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  faciUties  for  accumulation 
and  management  of  the  drainage  water 
is.suing  from  the  Wellton-Mohawk  divi- 
sion. An  adequate  system  of  drainage 
wells  and  collection  drains  has  been  in- 
stalled and  is  in  operation.  This  system 
produces  approximately  250,000  acre- 
feet  of  drainage  water  at  the  present 
time.  To  limit  the  drain  flow  to  175,000 
acre-feet  per  year,  it  is  planned  to  ac- 
quire at  least  10,000  acres  of  irrigable 
lands  of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  project 
and  to  retire  it  from  service.  The  lands 
to  be  a;cquired  are  those  which,  on  the 
basis  of  careful  study,  are  contributing  a 
maximum  of  salinity  to  the  river  system. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  drainage 
will  be  further  limited  by  a  program  of 
work  designed  to  achieve  increased  ef- 
ficiency in  irrigation  water  use  in  the 
remaining  lands.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished through  assistance  to  water 
users  in  the  installation  of  system  Im- 
provements on  the  farms  and  will  be 
carried  out  cooperatively  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  whose  partici- 
pation is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
legislation.  In  order  to  be  certain  that 
surface  flows  of  the  Gila  River  will  not 
enter  the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage 
system,  it  is  planned  to  change  the  op- 
erating regimen  of  Painted  Rock  Res- 
ervoir, an  existing  flood  control  facility 
constructed  on  the  Gila  River  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — upstream  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk.  This  facility  now  op- 
erates merely  as  a  detention  reservoir 
and  thus  requiring  that  only  flowage 
easements  be  acquired  in  the  area  above 
the  dam.  it  will  be  necessary  to  impound 
water  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
the  bill  provides  ccxiditlonal  authcMity  to 
acquire  fee  title  to  the  required  right- 
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of-way.  This  authority  will 
cised  if  the  Courts  find  that 
easements  ase  not  broad  _ 
mit   extended   inundation 
lands. 

The  only  work  required  to 
plished  on  the  existing 
system  is  the  replacement  a 
ing  metal  flimie  with  a 
ture  and  the  extension  of 
through  Mexican  territory  to 
Slough.  The  work  to  be 
Mexico  will  be  done  by  the 
tion  of  the  International 
Water  Commission,  Department 
with  funds  transferred  to  ._ 
Govenunent  through  the  U.S 
the  Boundary  and  Water 
H.R.  12165,  as  reported, 
izes  the  Secretary   of   the 
transfer  360  acres  of  public 
to  the  Cocopah  Tribe  of 
held  in  trust  as   reservatior 
consideration  of  a  right-of- 
the    resei-vation    for    the 
channel.    Adequate    crossing 
will  also  be  provided  across 
so  that  the  tribe  may  have 
to  all  of  its  lands. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier 
an  annual  brine  stream  of 
43.000  acre-feet  of  brine  fro^i 
salting  plant.  This  amount 
exempt  from  treaty  „.. 
must   be  replaced    with 
from  some  source.  The  __„_ 
vides  that  the  responsibility 
crement  of  replacement  supper 
tional  obligation,  as  distinct 
the  States  of  the  basin,  and 
studies  to  be  completed  by  198^ 
ures   to   supply  this   added 
water    to    the    Colorado   Ri 
These  studies  will  be  financei 
ect  expense  and  $2,000,000  is  _ 
the  amount  to  be  appropriate^ 
ducting  them.  Cwistraints 
eluded  in  the  legislation  as  to 
of  replacement  water  which 
considered.  My  friends  and 
from  the  Columbia  River 
will  ^preciate  that  their  river 
off  limits  insofar  as  it  might 
a  source  of  water  for  this 
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The    initial    source 
water  provided  by  the  legislatibn 
from  the  Colorado  River  water 
and  saved  through  lining  _ 
struction  of  49  miles  of  the 
Canal    in    California.    This 
served    from    the    All-Americin 

which  diverts,  in  turn,  at 

near  Yuma,  Ariz.  Through  a  , 
reconstruction  and  lining  it  w. 
sible  to  salvage  more  than  100 
feet  of  water  now  being  lost 
This  amount  of  water  will 
in  storage  and  be.  in  an  ace 
used  to  credit  the  States  for 
overdeliveries  and  to  replace 
brine  after  the  desalting  plant 

operate.  When  the  central 

ject  is  completed  and  the  Stati 
fomia  is  obliged,  in  accordance 
terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Arizona  against  California,  to 
diversions  from  the  Colorado 
400,000  acre-feet  annually, 
Coachella  salvage  water  for 
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will  terminate.  By  then  a  soiirce  of  re- 
placement water  is  expected  to  have  been 
identified  as  pointed  out  above. 

H.R.  12165  further  provides  that  the 
cost  of  lining  and  reconstruction  of 
Coachella  Canal  be  repaid  in  40  equal 
annual  installments,  on  an  interest-free 
basis.  However,  payments  are  waived  for 
the  interim  period  that  the  salvage  water 
is  used  as  a  source  of  replacement  of  the 
reject  brine  from  the  desalting  plant. 
When  the  interim  period  is  ended,  the 
Coachella  District  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  payment  of  the  remaining  an- 
nual installments. 

Appropriate  adjustments  to  reduce  the 
repayment  obligations  of  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  are  also  authorized  by 
the  bUl — in  recognition  of  capacity  rights 
in  Coachella  being  relinquished  by  the 
Imperial  District  in  the  reconstructed 
canal. 

The  facilities  and  measures  comprising 
the  desalting  complex  will  be  a  national 
obligation  except  for  on-f arm  system  Im- 
provements benefiting  the  water  users 
of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  division.  The 
legislation  authorizes  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $116,500,000  at  April  1973 
price  levels  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  desalting  complex  and  related  pro- 
grams. 

Title  I  also  authorizes  a  program  of 
groundwater  pumping  along  the  border 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis,  Ariz.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  preserve 
groundwater  from  appropriation  by 
pumping  now  being  performed  by  Mexi- 
can interests  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  border  in  this  area.  If  the  Mexican 
pumping  program  is  not  compensated, 
groundwater  inflows  to  the  boundary 
section  of  the  river  will  diminish  and 
additional  releases  from  storage  will  be 
required  to  accomplish  the  1,500,000 
acre-foot  obligation.  The  well  field,  for 
which  title  I  authorizes  $34,000,000  to  be 
appropriated,  will  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  160,000  acre-feet  annually— 
either  for  delivery  to  Mexico  or  for  use 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  extent  that 
the  water  is  delivered  to  Mexico,  its  cost 
of  production  will  be  nonreimbursable  as 
a  national  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  measures  I  have 
discussed  to  this  point  are  those  which 
are  supported  generally  by  the  executive 
branch.  They  benefit,  directly,  Mexican 
interests  and  have  no  direct  beneficial 
effect  on  our  citizens.  The  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  pleased 
to  participate  in  resolving  this  source  of 
international  tension.  Yet,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  our  own  cit- 
izens are  just  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  are  the  foreign  Interests.  Accordingly, 
H.R.  12165  includes  title  II,  programs 
upstream  from  Imperial  Dam,  which 
when  implemented  will  signal  the  start  of 
a  program  designed  to  improve  and  con- 
trol the  salinity  of  water  at  the  several 
points  of  diversion  for  use  within  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  the  programs 
included  in  title  II  is  ambiguous.  The 
testimony  before  our  committee  is  to  the 
general  effect  that  the  executive  branch 
supports  the  objectives  of  title  n  but 


prefers  that  the  title  not  be  enacted  at 
this  time.  The  need  for  more  study  is 
cited  as  the  basis  for  this  position.  1 
would  like  to  put  this  issue  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Beginning  in  1962,  the  Congress  man- 
dated the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
monitor  and  report  on  the  salinity  of 
the  Colorado  River  system.  Biannual  re- 
ports have  thereafter  been  submitted  by 
that  Department.  These  reports  show 
that  the  quality  of  the  water  available 
for  use  in  the  lower  basin  has  steadily 
deteriorated.  This  is  not  a  surprising 
finding  since  all  expert  opinion  has  long 
recognized  that  the  works  of  man  have 
this  effect  on  any  river. 

In  the  last  12  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  accumulated  a  great  deal  of 
information  on  the  causes  of  salinity, 
the  sources  contributing  to  it,  the  ac- 
tual salinity  levels  of  the  river  flows  at 
many  locations,  and  the  cost  of  means 
and  measures  to  limit  and  control  these 
levels. 

There  is  full  agreement  between  the 
Federal  Goverimient  represented  by  the 
Enviionmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
that  the  objective  of  any  control  pro- 
gram should  be  the  limiting  of  salinity  in 
the  lower  river — to  existing  levels  as  the 
Upper  Basin  States  proceed  to  develop 
their  water  entitlements  pursuant  to  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Compact.  This  means, 
succinctly  stated,  that  if  additional  eco- 
nomic development  is  to  be  achieved 
through  water  resource  development  and 
utilization  in  the  Upper  Basin  States 
some  of  the  existing  sources  of  salinity 
must  be  brought  under  control. 

This  objective  is  being  given  increas- 
ing urgency  every  day  that  passes,  par- 
ticularly as  we  enact  legislation  pointed 
toward  utilization  of  the  coal  and  oil- 
shale  resources  In  the  basin  as  part  of 
our  thrust  for  energy  self-sufficiency.  It 
makes  no  difference.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  the  remaining  undeveloped 
water  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  and  Utah  is  used  for 
conventional  agricultural  purposes  or 
newly  developed  technology  for  fossil 
fuel  extraction  and  conversion,  the  effect 
on  residual  salinity  content  is  likely  to 
be  the  same.  That  Is  to  say,  the  river  is 
bound  to  get  worse  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  do  it  quickly.  Millions 
of  people  in  virtually  every  metropolitan 
area  in  the  southwest  rely  on  this  river 
for  life-giving  water  supplies.  To  name 
only  the  major  areas — there  are  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  shortly  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  Las  Vegas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Den- 
ver, and  Albuquerque — most  of  them 
geographically  outside  the  basin  but  no 
less  dependent  upon  it. 

Title  II  is  a  response  to  this  need.  It 
mandates  continued  study  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  identifies  13  specific  sources  of 
salinity  for  expedited  study  and  author- 
izes development,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  initial  program  of  works 
covering  four  well-known  sources  of 
salinity  contribution  to  the  river. 

The  programs  to  be  immediately  au- 
thorized by  title  II  are  known  as  Para- 
dox, Colo.;  Grand  Valley,  Colo.;  Crystal 
Geyser,  Utah;  and  Las  Vegas  Wash,  Nev. 
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The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $82,700,000  with  which  to 
construct  these  programs.  They  have  a 
cumulative  capability  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  381,000  tons  of  salt  each  year 
into  the  river. 

The  legislation  provides  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  sa- 
linity control  measures  be  nonreimburs- 
able. Since  salinity  is  a  form  of  pollution 
and  is  not  readily  identified  with  specific 
individual  parties  for  its  cause,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  assign  this  amount  as  a  Federal 
expense  in  the  same  sense  that  grants  for 
municipal  treatment  facilities  are  pro- 
vided at  this  level. 

The  remaining  costs  of  the  programs 
are  subasslgned  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Basin  States  for  repayment  and  use  of 
existing  basin  accounts  Is  author^ed 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  upper 
basin  fund,  a  specific  pov.'er  rate  increase 
is  authorized  as  a  source  of  revenue  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  this  bill  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
careful  study  by  our  committee.  It  passed 
at  every  level  of  consideration  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  As  I  said  at  the  start, 
it  Is  a  milestone  mesisure.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  national  commitment  to 
do  something  about  the  quality  of  life  as 
that  Is  defined  by  adequate  supplies  of 
useful  water.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  to  join  with  us  in  grasping  this 
opportunity  today. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chaiiTnan  of  our  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  and  to 
join  him  in  full  support  of  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
presented  a  very  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  bill's  provisions, 
and  I  compliment  him  on  the  leadership 
he  has  given  our  committee  in  develop- 
ing this  excellent  legislation. 

What  we  have  before  us.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  bill  that  combines  and  imple- 
ments the  best  elements  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  the  most  enlightened  elements 
of  domestic  policy. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  supporting 
a  generous  commitment  the  President 
has  made  to  our  friendly  neighbor  to  the 
south,  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  the  Congress  is  join- 
ing the  President  in  saying  to  our  Mex- 
ican neighbors.  "The  United  States  has 
no  legal  obligation  to  clean  up  the  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  before  delivering 
it  to  Mexico,  but  we  recognize  that  our 
use  of  this  water  is  polluting  it  so  badly 
that  it  is  of  little  economic  use  to  Mex- 
ican farmers.  So  we  are  going  to  take 
the  initiative  and  clean  it  up  ourselves, 
not  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  legal  require- 
ment but  simply  out  of  our  desire  for 
continued  friendship  and  good  relations 
with  your  nation." 

Ml-.  Chairman,  that  is  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  operating  at  its  very  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  saying  to 
our  ovra  people  that  charity  begins  at 


home.  We  take  care  of  our  international 
commitment  in  title  I  and  then  more  on 
to  take  care  of  our  domestic  needs  in 
title  n.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are 
cleaning  up  the  water  for  Mexico's  use, 
we  are  initiating  upstream  antipollution 
measures  that  will  clean  it  up  for  our 
own  use. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bill  is  just  the  beginning  of  our  efforts  to 
depollute  the  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  of 
this  country.  What  we  are  doing  in  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  can  also  be  done  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Basin,  the  Canadian 
River  Basin,  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
and,  eventually,  in  all  of  the  water  sys- 
tems of  America. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  beginning  is 
being  made  in  the  form  of  a  gesture  of 
good  will  toward  our  neighbor,  for  such 
a  gesture  is  a  mirror  of  the  generosity 
of  the  American  spirit:  but  it  is  also 
significant  that  this  beginning  provides 
equal  benefits  for  our  own  citizens,  for 
this  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  belief  in  a 
national  policy  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  full  support  of  this  bill 
and  urge  a  unanimous  vote  for  its  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer). 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  gentleman  in  support  of  this  bill.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its 
passage.  But  in  so  doing,  I  want  to  make 
two  points  clear: 

First.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment took  it  upon  itself  to  make  a 
commitment  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  vpill 
clean  up  the  Colorado  River  water  be- 
fore it  flows  into  Mexico.  The  extent  of 
the  commitment  and  therefore  the 
cleanup  is  a  little  ambiguous.  In  any 
event,  thereafter  the  Executive  asked 
the  Congress  to  fulfill  this  commitment 
by  authorizing  a  very  expensive  desalina- 
tion project.  The  bill  before  us  will  do 
that.  And  we  should  pass  it  to  avoid  em- 
barrassing the  President  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Con- 
gress must  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  has  absolutely  no  legal  obligation 
to  do  this. 

The  United  States  has  never.  In  any 
way.  obligated  itself  to  deliver  a  specific 
quantity  of  water  to  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. The  President  may  have  done  so 
for  himself,  but  he  was  legally  unable 
to  bind  our  Government,  our  country. 
That  should  be  crystal  clear. 

The  United  States  has  never,  in  any 
way  obligated  itself  to  deliver  any  spec- 
ified quality  of  water  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

With  this  bill,  we  are  not.  repeat  not, 
creating  or  affirming  any  such  obligation 
to  deliver  water  of  any  specified  quantity 
or  quality  to  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
South. 

What  we  are  doing — and  all  that  we 
are  doizig  here  today — Is  making  a  mag- 
nanimous gesture  to  our  neighbor,  on  our 


own  initiative,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
our  heart. 

I  have  no  objections  to  our  doing  this. 
It  is  a  fine  and  generous  thing  to  do.  But 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  foreign 
assistance,  or  protocol  or  good  will,  I 
beUeve  we  should  first  take  care  of  our 
country's  needs  before  spending  U.S. 
tax  dollars  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
others. 

Also,  it  should  be  understood  that 
others,  in  this  case  Mexico,  should  reci- 
procate and  assume  their  just  duties  and 
obligations  on  their  side  of  the  border. 
That  means  they  should  provide  the  nec- 
essai-y  outlays  for  lining  the  drainage 
ditches  and  doing  the  other  things  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  Irrigation  situation 
in  Lower  Cahfomia.  They  should  also  ex- 
ercise proper  restraint  in  pumping  near 
in-igation  wells  in  Lower  California.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  tlais  will  be  done. 

And  that  brings  me  to  mj-  second 
point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  we  also  have  done  with  this  bill, 
which  I  sponsored,  is  to  provide  for  im- 
provements of  oxu-  own  water  at  the 
same  time,  upstream  on  the  American 
side  of  the  border,  we  are  improving  the 
water  that  goes  to  Mexico. 

We  have  done  this  by  adding  title  II, 
to  the  bill  which  authorizes  four  desali- 
nating projects  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Colorado. 

Some  have  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  executive  branch  will  move  ahead 
swiftly  on  title  I,  which  fulfills  its  com- 
mitment to  Mexico,  but  drag  its  feet  on 
implementing  title  n,  which  fulfills  the 
commitment  of  the  Congress  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  move  ahead 
on  both  titles;  to  begin  cleaning  up  our 
own  water  at  the  same  time  we  clean  up 
the  water  going  to  Mexico. 

With  those  two  points  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  repeat  that  I  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  12165  and  to  associate 
myself  with  the  presentation  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Re- 
som-ces.  He  has  explained  comprehen- 
sively the  background  of  this  legislation 
and  its  detailed  provisions.  This  need 
not  be  repeated. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  along  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  the  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  I  am  sure 
tl:at  each  of  tliem  shares  my  interest  in 
this  matter  and.  further,  shares  my  view 
that  in  the  West  there  are  no  politi- 
cal parties  when  the  issues  are  water  and 
its  management.  Nevertheless,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  express  reservations 
concerning  this  measiu-e — who  will  say 
that  we  have  no  obligation  to  perform 
these  programs — and  who  will  become 
conscience  stricken  over  the  apparent 
cost.  Despite  these  reservations,  some  of 
which  I  share.  It  Is  my  strcmgly  held 
view  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  get 
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on  with  both  titles  of  this 
so  at  once. 

I  would  like  to  commem 
dent    and    his    special 
Ambassador  Brownell,  for 
gram  and  bringing  it  to  the 
authorization.  As  most  are 
not  always  supportive  of 
tration's  actions  but  I  am 
to  say  that  its  handling  of 
salinity    question    is    both 
Imaginative  and  reflects 
our  Nation. 

Title    I — the    Mexican 
gram — is  long  overdue.  For  a 
or  more  our  Nation  has 
water  to  the  farms  and 
Mexican   Valley  in  the 
California.  This  water  was 
for  use  in  the  Ught  of  the 
nical  expertise  available  to 
water  users.  Admittedly, 
steps  have  been  taken  which 
the  situation  in  recent 
are  not  viable  solutions 
standpoint  of  the  Mexican 
the  long-term  v.-ell-being 
States. 

For  several  years  I  have 
ber  of  the  United  States- 
parUamentai-y  Conference, 
oiu"  armual  meetings  the 
salinity  problem  has  been 
cem  to  our  Mexican  colleag 
this    concern    is    symbolic 
makes  little  difference.  It  is 
and  until  it  is  resolved  it  w 
barrier  to  the  kind  of 
wish  to  maintain  with  ai 
neighbor,  one  who  is  the 
buyer  of  U.S.  products  and 
we  consistently  maintain  a 
ance  of  trade. 

Desalting  technology 
Department  of  the  Interio) 
overview  of  our  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs,  now 
gineeringly  feasible  solution. 
from  affording  an  answer  to 
ate  problem,  construction 
facility  will  demonstrate 
Ists  a  means  to  cope  with 
nomic  crises  emerging  in 
the  world.  I  cannot 
Chairman,  the  necessity  of 
proving  our  capability   to 
scale  water  and  water 
problems  in  our  own 
and  in  the  Interest  of  our 
leading  Nation  of  the  worl< 
authorized  by  this  bill  wil 
proof  or,  alternatively,  poinf 
additional    needed 
search. 

Here  at  home,  on  the 
many  of  us  are  occupied 
time  on  energy 
measures  needed  to  assure 
in  an  early  time  frame.  One 
perplexing  issues  that  face 
bihty  to  find,  regulate,  and 
quate   water   resources   to 
energy  developments  of  the 
Certainly  a  capabihty  to 
water   to  useful   form   anc 
that  water  after  it  has  once 
so  that  it  may  be  reused — is 
attainment    of    self- 
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other  aspect  of  the  technological  ques- 
tion. The  Wellton-Mohawk  Desalting 
Plant  will  take  us  a  long  first  stride  down 
the  road  to  demonstrating  a  self-suffi- 
ciency in  problem  solving. 

On  the  issue  of  whether  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  do  what  we  pro- 
pose here  to  do  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  obli- 
gation. As  to  a  clear  legal  obligation — 
we  perhaps  have  none.  There  is,  however, 
an  obligation  of  conscience  and  another 
of  commonsense.  The  implications  of  the 
former  are  clear  and  require  no  explana- 
tion or  justification.  Also,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  commonsense,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of 
our  diplomatic  and  economic  relation- 
ships with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Finally,  as  a  native  of  the  southwestern 
desert  which  encompasses  my  State  of 
Arizona  and  much  of  northern  Mexico,  I 
have  a  deep  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  river  as  a  symbol  of  life  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Our  very 
existence,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  is  dependent  on  maximizing  our 
use  of  this  great  resource  for  agricultural 
and  domestic  v/ater  supplies.  The  siu:- 
vival  of  our  regional  social  order  is  tied 
to  the  quality  and,  consequently,  the 
utility  of  the  river's  flow.  Without  the 
programs  that  will  be  accomplished  un- 
der this  legislation  we  have  little  hope  of 
preserving  our  existing  economic  and  so- 
cial order — much  less  improving  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  both  titles 
of  H.R.  12165  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ai-izona 
(Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  echo  the  warm,  sin- 
cere sentiments  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  ,  with  re- 
spect to  the  efficacy  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not  find  myself 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  he  is.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  think 
its  passage  is  inevitable;  but  I  thliik 
somewhere  in  this  record  it  ought  to 
reflect  that  we  never  did  examine  what- 
ever alternative  devices  might  have  been 
used.  We  never  did  examine  the  real  need 
beyond  the  outraged  screams  of  diplo- 
mats on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Having  said  that  and  having  pointed  it 
out,  I  have  done  nothing  else  but  ease 
my  conscience,  because  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  would 
consider  responding  to  a  question  about 
a  specific  probl,^  in  my  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes,  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  In  section 
lOKh)  of  the  biU  there  is  a  provision 
that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide specific  assistance  to  the  water  users 
in  a  specific  division  in  Installing  im- 
provements. 

Is  it  the  intention,  as  the  gentleman 
imderstands  it,  that  this  provision  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  assist  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  irrigation  and  drain- 
age district  In  Installing  system  improve- 


ments, since  that  district  is  made  up  of 
the  individual  water  users? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes. 
There  are  funds  and  they  would  be  there 
and  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  making  the  record  very  clear 
on  that.  I  know  that  was  the  intent. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing  that 
the  record  ought  to  reflect  in  this  ef- 
fort, that  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  pointed  out,  this  partic- 
ular effort,  although  required  by  what  I 
consider  inappropriate  demands,  was  re- 
sponded to  in  a  most  efficient  fashion 
by  tlie  Brownell  committee  or  commis- 
sion made  up,  surprisingly  enough,  not  of 
political  legatees,  but  of  people  who  im- 
derstand  the  problem,  as  a  result  of  our 
exammation  and  negotiations  that  we 
arrived  at  what  appears  to  be,  at  least, 
one  solution  to  a  problem  that  is  very 
real  in  the  minds  of  Mexican  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  this  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  taxpayer  deserves  our  sympathy,  if 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairmpji,  seldom 
in  my  tenure  in  Congress  has  there  been 
a  bill  on  which  I  felt  so  keenly  with  re- 
gard to  the  clear  right  and  wrong  as  I 
feel  about  this  bill. 

I  very  firmly  support  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  long  overdue.  Some  2  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  achieve  the 
same  objective. 

I  think  this  is  just  a  simple  question 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  we  in  the 
United  States  should  perform  our  respon- 
sibility as  good  neighbors  to  perhaps  the 
best  neighbors  that  we  have  In  the  world 

In  1944,  we  solemnly  signed  a  treaty 
under  which  we  agreed  to  provide  to  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  its  people  a  min- 
imum of  IV2  million  acre-feet  annually 
of  water  in  the  Colorado  River,  which 
flows  through  the  United  States  before 
it  enters  the  neighboring  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Implicit  in  that  agreement 
was  the  assumption  that  the  water  so 
provided  should  be  usable  water,  reason- 
ably free  from  serious  pollution  or  arti- 
ficially induced  contamination. 

But,  in  the  30  years  that  have  inter- 
vened since  our  signing  of  that  treaty, 
harmful  saline  content  in  this  water  we 
have  been  delivering  to  our  neighbor 
under  that  treaty  has  increased  from  ap- 
proximately 900  parts  per  million  initi- 
ally, to  an  extremely  high  and  devastat- 
ing level  presently  estimated  to  rim  from 
2,500  to  5,000  parts  per  million. 

Our  own  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  published  studies  which  conclude 
that  anything  higher  than  2,000  parts 
per  million  of  saUne  mineral  content 
renders  water  totally  unacceptable  for 
most  cultivation;  anj^hing,  for  that  mat- 
ter, except  for  certain  highly  salt-re- 
sistant crops.  These,  imfortunately,  are 
climatologically  imsiiltable  for  the  area 
involved.  As  a  result  of  our  ccHitinuing 
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to  dump  this  great  amount  of  harmful 
mineral  content  on  the  lands  of  our 
neighbor,  what  once  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive farmland  in  all  of  Mexico,  a 
veritable  garden  knowTi  as  the  Mexicana 
Valley,  has  been  grievously  aftticted.  Life- 
giving  crops  have  been  annually  killed  by 
this  heavy  mineral  intrusion.  And  much 
of  that  formerly  lush  and  verdant  valley 
has  come  to  resemble  a  sun-bleached 
corpse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  this 
country,  and  I  can  assure  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  damage  we 
have  inadvertently  infiicted  upon  these 
g(jod  neighbors  has  been  immense.  They 
now  face  the  grim  specter  of  permanent 
ecological  damage  hanging  Uke  a  heavy 
cloud  over  the  future  of  that  entire  re- 
gion, because  lands  continually  invm- 
dated  by  salt  ultimately  return  to  desert. 

So,  what  in  effect  we  have  been  doing 
has  been  almost  analogous  to  a  man 
dumping  his  garbage  in  his  neighbor's 
well. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  overstating  a  point 
here,  if  he  has  a  point  at  all.  The  reason 
that  there  is  a  salt  problem  in  the  lower 
Colorado  River  is,  one,  during  World 
War  II  when  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was 
written,  a  lot  of  the  Colorado  River  wa- 
ter was  traded  off  so  that  the  Stat«  of 
Texas  could  get  the  benefit  of  Rio 
Grande  water,  and  that  enhanced  the 
salt  problem  in  the  lower  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  any  further  because  I  just 
have  a  short  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  gentleman  get  it  straight 
on  the  record  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1944,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  motivated  the  Govern- 
ment to  sign  the  treaty.  I  think  it  was  a 
fair  treaty.  I  was  not  aware,  and  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  entirely  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  some  water  inured  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  of  Texas  from  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  but  that  was  no  part  of 
that  treaty.  And  it  has  utterly  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  saying  is  that 
once  we  contractually  agreed  with  a 
neighboring  country  to  furnish  its 
citizei^s  through  this  river  1>2  miUlon 
£u:re-feet  of  water  a  year,  we  Implicitly 
assumed  the  responsibility  to  give  them 
usaMe  water.  We  have  not  done  it.  This 
has  caused  sferious  repercussions  in  our 
neighboring  republic.  Poverty  has 
stalked  the  land  which  once  was  its  most 
productive  and  most  prosperous  area. 

There  have  been  serious  demonstra- 
tions by  farm  and  union  groups.  Against 
us?  No,  against  the  officials  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  for  not  having  been 
successful  in  getting  a  rectification  from 
us  of  this  problem.  Yet,  they  have  not 


threatened  us.  They  have  been  an  exam- 
ple of  patience. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
year  for  the  past  13  I  have  met  with 
Mexican  lawmakers.  I  have  visited  these 
afflicted  lands.  I  just  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  it  is  the  fair  thing 
and  the  decent  thing  and  the  neighborly 
thing  for  us  to  do.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  and  urge  its  adoption  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosBiER) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  carry 
on  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  this  matter  of  a  trade-off  of  the 
water  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Colorado  River,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  western  States  of  California,  Nevada, 
and  Arizona  principally,  is  a  well-known 
event  in  the  recent  history  of  these 
United  States. 

The  excessive  IVz  million  acre-feet  of 
water  that  Mexico  got  was  more  than 
adequate  at  that  time  to  take  care  of  all 
of  its  needs  and  of  all  of  its  projected 
future  needs  into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  the 
lower  Californians  are  having  problems 
is  not  because,  as  the  gentleman  Insists, 
that  we  have  dumped  salt  on  them. 

We  have,  because  of  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk project  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
dumped  a  lot  of  extra  salt  in  the  river. 
But  in  the  first  place,  before  and  after, 
the  Mexicans  were  and  are  getting  ac- 
tually what  they  are  entitled  to,  and 
that  is  1  Vz  miUion  acre  feet  of  something 
wet.  Absolutely  no  commitments  regard- 
ing water  quality  were  ever  made  to  the 
Mexicans  by  anybody. 

In  the  second  place,  they  not  only  get 
the  11/2  million  feet,  but  they  are  now 
complaining  about  salt  conditions  which 
largely  they  could  remedy  themselves  in 
Lower  California  by  lining  the  drainage 
ditches  and  making  the  other  improve- 
ments that  are  made  according  to  good 
irrigation  practices  by  irrigators  up  north 
of  the  border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  to  shed  a  lot  of  tears  for  the 
Mexicans  in  this  instance.  In  the  next 
instance,  there  is  no  legal  obligation  as 
to  water  quality,  only  as  to  quantity.  This 
was  set  forth  specifically  back  in  World 
War  n  days  when  the  treaty  was  writ- 
ten. There  is  no  legal  obligation  to  do 
anything  with  respect  to  what  goes  past 
the  border,  but  to  insure  that  it  is  wet 
and  in  the  minimum  quantity. 

There  is  a  quantity  requirement.  There 
is  absolutely  no  quality  requirement  with 
respect  to  what  goes  down  to  Mexico. 

There  was  not  any  trouble  about  this 
quality  of  the  water  in  Mexico,  even  after 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  Dam  was  put  in, 
imtil  the  present  President  of  Mexico  be- 
came an  officeholder  and,  for  whatever 
his  reasons,  insisted  that  something  be 
done  about  it. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  This  is  simply  for  a 
factual  correction.  For  13  years  repre- 
sentatives of  Mexico  have  been  tsdking 
with  me  and  with  other  members  of  the 
interparliamentary  delegation  about  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem.  It  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  there  was  not  any  prob- 
lem until  the  present  President  of  Mex- 
ico assumed  office.  I  have  visited  the  area 
afflicted,  as  have  other  Members,  and 
I  can  assiu-e  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
not  a  new  problem  which  has  arisen  wdth 
the  present  President  of  Mexico.  It  is  a 
long-standing  problem  which  has  grown 
progressively  worse. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  13  years 
ago,  coincidentally,  was  when  the  United 
States  commenced  to  enforce  the  wet- 
back law.  Up  to  that  time,  the  Mexi- 
cans had  gone  from  Mexico  up  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  tending  the  toma- 
toes; and,  when  the  U.S.  Immigration 
Service  insisted  on  enforcing  the  wet- 
bacK  law,  then  the  farmers  brought  the 
tomato  vines  back  below  the  border. 
Along  with  them  the  people  came  back 
to  tend  the  vines  now  planted  below  the 
border.  The  farmers  thought  they  would 
be  better  off  with  a  little  less  salt  con- 
tent in  the  hrigation  water.  That  is  when 
this  issue  arose.  Again  I  repeat  that  it 
was  not  even  then,  but  only  after  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  the  President  of 
Mexico  made  a  great  big  Issue  out  of  it. 
He  made  an  issue  out  of  it  with  the  Presi- 
deni  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  promised  to  do 
something  about  it,  and  this  bill  that  we 
have  before  us  is  doing  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  President 
made  a  commitment  is  the  sole  and  only 
reason  why  I  am  supporting  the  bill  to- 
day. But,  I  think  the  Record  ought  to 
show  that  this  bill  is  going  to  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  money  ad  infinitum, 
a  heavy  first  investment  capital  charge. 
Then  for  operation  about  $50  million  a 
year,  or  so.  to  keep  the  desalting  plant 
going,  till  the  future  knoweth  not  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  accurate  to  say  that  this  bill  is  solely 
the  result  of  an  importuning  of  our  Pres- 
ident by  the  President  of  Mexico.  Many 
of  us  here  in  the  United  States  have  been 
urging  a  solution  to  this  problem  for 
quite  some  while. 

I  personally  called  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  urged  that  he  do  something  about 
it  before  President  Echeverria  visited  tlie 
United  States  for  this  purpose.  So  there 
have  been  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
river  who  do  feel  that  we  ought  to  be 
fair  to  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  stop  giving  away  the  water 
that  belongs  to  the  people  of  CaUfomla. 
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Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairmen,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  agree  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  there  1|  no  legal  ob- 
ligation, but  I  do  think  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  by  puttirg  a  drainage 
system  in  to  serve  the  Me:  dcali  Valley.  I 
do  not  believe  there  woud  be  any  ob- 
jection to  this,  because  the  re  is  no  better 
way  to  gain  the  goodwill  ol  our  neighbor, 
at  a  time  when  we  need  it  n  many  other 
respects. 

So  I  think  the  money — iind  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  agrje  with  me — 
that  is  being  spent  on  this  project  is  a 
goodwill  gesture  and  represents  a  wise 
expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
believe  that  goodwill  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Cronin). 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  rise  t  a  support  this 
legislation  for  a  very  dil'erent  reason 
than  those  which  my  collea  gues  from  the 
West  and  the  Southwest  h  ave  expressed 
today. 

I  represent  an  area  in  he  Northeast 
part  of  our  country  that  i;  not  going  to 
be  directly  affected  by  the  water  that 
will  come  from  this  proj  ;ct.  However, 
this  project  is  going  to  piovide  for  the 
building  of  the  largest  desalinization 
plant  in  the  world.  We  have  been  pre- 
occupied in  this  country  with  the  oil 
shortage  and  the  energy  sh  jrtage  for  the 
last  year,  as  well  as  the  m  inerals  short- 
age, and  we  have  yet  to  f  ice  up  to  the 
pending  water  shortages  v  hlch  our  Na- 
tion is  going  to  face.  The  C  flRce  of  Saline 
Water  has  received  far  less  than  the  ac- 
tive support  it  should  be  r  ;ceivlng  from 
this  administration  and  f n  >m  the  people 
of  our  country. 

This  is  the  one  area  in  which  the 
United  States  has  had  supremacy  in 
technology  for  some  time.  It  is  an  area 
where  we  have  been  giving  that  suprem- 
acy away  in  recent  years.  It  is  an  area 
where  we  are  going  to  nee<  this  support 
in  the  very  short  run. 

We  are  going  to  need  witer,  and  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  it  i ;  through  the 
technology  which  the  Ofl  ce  of  Saline 
Water  has  been  able  to  pr(  duce.  I  think 
this  project,  in  which  rotighly  half  of 
the  cost  Is  going  into  the  bi  lilding  of  this 
new  desalinization  plant.  Is  an  invest- 
ment in  a  program  to  combat  the  next 
major  problem  of  this  Natiton,  a  problem 
which  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  going  to  face — thje  question  of 
water  supply. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
rise  in  support  of  this  prdject.  because 
I  believe  It  is  an  investment  in  the 
future.  It  is  an  investment 
ing  us  solve  the  water  prob  em  which  we 
are  going  to  face  in  the  yet  rs  to  come. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minut(  s  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee ,  and  a  Mem- 
ber who  represents  a  Ccporado  River 
Basin  State. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Vlyomlng.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  s  econd  the  ar 
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guments  which  have  been  made  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  which  I 
feel  summarize  in  exceUent  form  the  rea- 
sons why  this  is  good  legislation,  and 
w^hich  ought  to  be  passed. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
Members  to  the  fact  that  there  are  bet- 
ter than  3,500,000  tons  per  year  of  sol- 
vents, saline  dissolved  solids  put  into  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  as  a  result 
of  nature's  functions  in  the  Colorado  or 
as  a  result  of  man's  fimctions  in  the  proc- 
ess of  irrigating.  Particularly  the  La- 
Verkin  Springs,  Utah,  and  Blue  Mesa 
and  Blue  Springs,  Ariz,  areas,  contribute 
some  700,000  tons  a  year  of  saline  matter 
to  the  waters.  In  the  Colorado  and  Gun- 
nison irrigation  projects,  as  a  result  of 
this  flow  from  the  irrigation  of  the  Gwa- 
nison  Valley,  there  has  been  better  than 
1  million  tons  a  year.  The  other  irriga- 
tion projects  in  Utah  and  in  Arizona,  of 
course,  constitute  the  balance  of  the  bet- 
ter than  3 '2  million  tons  t  year  that  we 
add  in  the  way  of  saline  content  to  these 
waters. 

They  become,  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  said,  clearly  un- 
usable either  for  man,  for  irrigation  or 
for  the  use  of  animals. 

The  cost  of  the  legislation  Is  In  excess 
of  $233  million,  but  I  submit  that 
is  a  modest  and  altogether  appropriate 
authorization  at  this  time  in  the  consid- 
eration of  goals  which  serve  a  four-fold 
function,  as  this  does. 

First  and  foremost,  this  provides  for 
cleaning  the  waters  of  one  of  our  great 
rivers;  second,  it  fulfills  an  interna- 
tional obligation  to  one  of  our  two  fine 
neighbors. 

This  is  because  we  have  caused  dam- 
age to  the  lands  of  Mexicall,  as  our 
friend  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  so 
vividly  pointed  out. 

Third,  this  plant  that  will  be  built  in 
the  Yuma  area  will  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pertise to  be  gained  in  the  water  de- 
salinization program. 

Lastly,  most  certainly  it  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
sharing  expertise,  which  was  discussed 
on  these  various  fronts  heretofore. 

So  far  as  the  objections  are  concerned, 
I  have  been  told  this,  and  I  believe  a  field 
trip  that  many  of  us  took  all  through 
December  a  year  ago  has  borne  this  out. 
This  trip  was  taken  immediately  after 
the  last  election,  as  I  recall  it,  when  we 
visited  virtually  every  discharge  point 
on  the  Colorado  River  and  talked  to  a 
great  nimiber  of  the  people  who  would 
be  involved  In  this  are?..  We  came  away 
convinced  that  the  Wellton-Mohawk  in 
California  exacerbated  our  Mexican  wa- 
ter problem,  and  that  the  legislation 
would  be  In  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation  and  indeed  of  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  respectfully  rise  in  support  of  this 


legislation,  H.R.  12165,  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act.  The 
history  of  this  problem  Is  well  known — 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Wright,  has  previously  mentioned  part 
of  it;  also,  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  handled  this  leg- 
islation, Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
whom  I  commend  for  Lis  very  forceful 
and  diligent  handling  of  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  initial 
protest  was  made  by  Mexico  that  the  salt 
content  of  the  waters  due  them  from  the 
Colorado  River  under  the  Treaty  of  1944 
were  beyond  an  acceptable  level.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  of 
good  will  have  worked  toward  a  solu- 
tion— to  mention  just  a  few — President 
Richard  Nixon;  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson;  and  former  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey.  And  how  could  we 
ever  forget  the  Invaluable  assistance  of 
Commissioner  Joe  Friedkin  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission;  and  certainly 
the  Honorable  Herbert  Brownell. 

In  the  Congress,  there  have  been  those 
Members  who  have  served  through  the 
years  on  the  several  Interparliamentary 
meetings  with  our  colleagues  from  Mexi- 
co. I  have  been  honored  to  serve  as  a 
representative  to  those  meetings  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
worked — be  it  in  a  very  humble  capac- 
ity— on  the  eventual  solution  to  this 
very  delicate  problem.  Many  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  wiL  benefit  from 
this  project. 

Mr^hairman,  but  above  and  beyond 
tlMttr'we  have  once  again  demonstrated 
to  the  world,  that  nations  can  Uve  in 
peace  and  yet  have  problems,  but  that 
no  problem  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  men  of  good  will  In  a  peaceful  and 
civilized  manner.  And  we  have  demon- 
strated that  no  nation  is  too  small  or  too 
large  in  dealing  with  its  neighbors- 
then  you  are  just  neighbors,  no  more,  no 
less,  and  that  equity  and  justice  will  pre- 
vail when  those  neighbors  approach  the 
conference  table  with  mutual  respect.  A 
great  Mexican  once  said,  "Respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  is  peace."  Our  two 
countries  have  again  upheld  this 
theory — I  am  happy  we  have  done  so. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order 
to  fulfill  our  International  obligations 
with  Mexico,  I  feel  boimd  to  support  this 
legislation  to  authorize  $233.2  million 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  cer- 
tain works  in  the  Colorado  River  Ba.sin 
so  as  to  control  the  salinity  of  '\ater  de- 
livered to  users  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  If  Mexico  had  caused  similar 
wat«r  quality  damage  to  the  United 
States,  we  would  expect  and  demand  the 
same  from  her. 

As  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  from  the 
Department  of  State  notes: 

In  respect  to  our  international  relations, 
the  agreement  removes  a  problem  which  has 
plagued  our  relations  with  Mexico  for  more 
than  a  decade.  It  demonstrates  onoe  again 
the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
solve Its  differences  with  other  countries,  as 
well  as  our  will  and  ability  to  find  construc- 
tive ways  to  do  so. 

As  the  committee  report  Indicates, 
much  of  the  damage  to  the  water  quallt]^ 
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of  the  Colorado  has  been  caused  by  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  programs,  in  par- 
ticular the  Wellton-Mohawk  division  of 
the  Gila  project. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  to  a 
similar  problem  which  is  developing  on 
our  northern  border.  If  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  act  now  to  take 
corrective  action,  maybe  we  can  avoid 
having  to  construct  a  third  of  a  biUion 
dollars  in  repair  works  along  the  Ca- 
nadian border  10  vears  from  now. 

On  October  23,  1973,  the  Canadian 
Embassy  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment a  very  strong  note  objecting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Garrison 
diversion  imit  in  North  Dakota.  On  No- 
vember 5th,  State  forwarded  the  note 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  and 
informed  the  Secretary  that — 

Canada's  position  Is  consistent  with  that 
which  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  in 
its  communications  and  discussions  of  the 
Garrison  project  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. We  think  that  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  under  the  1909  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Treaty  should  be  very  carefully  weighed 
before  further  funds  are  expended  on  this 
project. 

The  Canadian  objection — supported 
by  a  good  number  of  American  environ- 
mentalists— is  that  the  Garrison  proj- 
ect would  degrade  the  quaUty  of  water 
flowing  from  North  Dakota  to  Canada. 
In  particular,  It  would  turn  the  Souris 
River  Into  something  of  a  salt  lick. 

Despite  these  warnings,  work  is  con- 
tiniUng  on  the  Garrison  diversion  imit. 
If  work  continues,  the  Canadians  will 
insist  on  reparations.  It  will  be  a  subject 
of  bad  blood  between  our  two  nations.  It 
will  end  up  costing  us  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  repair  the  damage 
caused.  Yet  if  we  act  now,  we  can  prevent 
that  damage.  I  hope  that  the  committee, 
the  Departments  of  Interior  and  State, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et can  act  now  to  prevent  the  Garrison 
project  from  creating  the  same  tjrpe  of 
problem  that  developed  along  the  Mexi- 
can border — the  same  type  of  problem 
we  are  attempting  to  correct  in  this 
bill  before  the  House  today— a  problem 
which  could  cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  title  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Control  Act". 

TITLE  I— PROGRAMS  DOWNSTREAM 

PROM  IMPERIAL  DAM 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary",  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  a 
program  of  works  of  improvement  for  the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  the  quality 
of  water  available  in  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  in  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 


Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  as  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  desalting 
complex,  including  (1)  a  desalting  plant  to 
reduce  the  salinity  of  drain  water  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  division  of  the  Gila  project, 
Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  divi- 
sion), including  a  pretreatment  plant  lor 
settling  and  filtration  of  the  drain  water  to 
be  desalted;  (2)  the  necessary  appurtenant 
works  including  the  Intake  pumping  plant 
system,  product  waterline,  power  transmis- 
sion facilities,  and  permanent  operating 
facilities:  (3)  the  necessary  extension  In  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  the  existing  by- 
pass drain  to  carry  the  reject  stream  from 
the  desalting  plant  and  other  drainage  waters 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  in  Mexico,  with 
the  part  In  Mexico,  subject  to  arrangements 
made  pursuant  to  section  101(d);  (4)  re- 
placement of  the  metal  flume  in  the  exist- 
ing main  outlet  drain  extension  with  a  con- 
crete siphon;  (5)  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  Irrigation  return  flows  through  acquisition 
of  lands  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  division, 
and  Irrigation  efficiency  improvements  to 
minimize  return  flows;  (6)  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  such  lands  or  Interest 
In  lands  in  the  Painted  Rock  Reservoir  as 
may  be  necessary  to  operate  the  project  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  Minute 
Numbered  242  to  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 
of  1944;  and  (7)  all  associated  facilities  In- 
cluding roads,  railroad  spur,  and  transmis- 
sion lines. 

(2)  The  desalting  plant  shall  be  designed 
to  treat  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  million  gallons  a  day  of  drain 
water  using  advanc«d  technology  commer- 
cially available.  The  plant  shall  effect  recov- 
ery initially  of  not  less  than  70  per  centum  of 
the  drain  water  as  product  water,  and  shaU 
effect  reduction  of  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  dissolved  solids  In  the  feed 
water.  The  Secretary  shall  use  sources  of 
electric  power  supply  for  the  desalting  com- 
plex that  will  not  diminish  the  supply  of 
power  to  preference  customers  from  Federal 
power  systems  operated  by  the  Secretarv.  AU 
costs  associated  with  the  desalting  plant 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(c)  Replacement  of  the  reject  stream  from 
the  desalting  plant  and  of  any  WeUton-Mo- 
hawk  drainage  water  bypassed  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  essential  opera- 
tion except  at  such  times  when  there  exists 
surplus  water  of  the  Colorado  River  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of 
1944,  is  recognized  as  a  national  obligation  as 
provided  in  section  202  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  895).  Studies  to 
Identify  feasible  measures  to  provide  ade- 
quate replacement  water  shall  be  completed 
not  later  than  June  30,  1980.  Said  studies 
shaU  be  limited  to  potential  soxirces  within 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  those  portions  of  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  which  are  within  the 
natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Measures  found  necessary  to  r^lace  the  re- 
ject stream  from  the  desalting  plant  and  any 
Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  bj-passed  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  essential 
operations  may  be  undertaken  independ- 
ently of  the  national  obligation  set  forth  in 
section  202  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  funds  to  the  United  States  section, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (IBWC),  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  Mexico  pursuant  to 
Minute  Numbered  242  to  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  of  February  3,  1944,  of  that  portion 
of  the  bypass  drain  with  Mexico.  Such  funds 
ShaU  be  transferred  to  an  appropriate  Mexi- 
can agency,  under  arrangements  to  be  con- 
cluded by  the  IBWC  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  facility  by  Mexico. 

(e)  Any  desalted  water  not  needed  for  the 


purposes  of  this  title  may  be  exchanged  at 
prices  and  under  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  shall  have  first  right  of  refusal  to 
any  such  water. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  return 
flows  from  the  division  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  acre-feet  or  less,  an- 
nually, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to: 

(1)  Accelerate  the  cooperative  program  of 
Irrigation  Management  Services  with  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  improving  irrigation 
efficiency.  The  district  shall  bear  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  through 
eminent  domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  lands 
or  Interests  in  lands  to  reduce  the  existing 
seventy-five  thousand  irrigable  acres  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  July  30,  1947  (61  Stat. 
628) ,  known  as  the  GUa  Reauthorization  Act. 
The  initial  reduction  In  irrigable  acreage 
shall  be  limited  to  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  irrigable  acreage  of  the  division  must  be 
reduced  below  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of 
irrigable  lands  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  District,  to  ac- 
quire additional  developed  lands,  as  may  be 
deemed  by  him  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  acquired  lands  and  interests  therein  on 
terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  him  and 
meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  either  In 
conjunction  with  or  in  lieu  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, to  assist  water  users  in  the  division  in 
installing  system  Improvements,  such  as 
ditch  lining,  change  of  field  layouts,  auto- 
matic equipment,  sprinkler  systems  and 
bubbler  systems,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
irrigation  efficiencies:  Provided,  however. 
That  all  costs  associated  with  the  improve- 
ment authorized  herein  and  allocated  to  the 
water  users  on  the  basis  of  benefits  received, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  United  States  In  amounts 
and  on  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  amend 
the  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  district  dated  March  4,  1952,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that — 

(1)  the  portion  of  the  existing  repayment 
obligation  owing  to  the  United  States  allo- 
cable to  Irrigable  acreage  eliminated  from  the 
division  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable; and 

(2)  if  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  district  shall  be  given  credit  against 
its  outstanding  repayment  obligation  to  off- 
set any  Increase  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance assessments  per  acre  which  may  result 
from  the  district's  decreased  operation  and 
maintenance  base,  all  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  fee  title  to, 
or  other  necessary  interests  in,  additional 
lands  above  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  In  Arizona 
that  are  required  for  the  temporary  storage 
capacity  needed  to  permit  operation  of  the 
dam  and  reservoir  in  times  of  serious  flood- 
ing. No  funds  shall  be  expended  for  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  Interests  therein  until  it  la 
finally  determined  by  a  Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers presently  lacks  legal  authority  to  use 
said  lands  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  title  nor  any  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  It  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recogni- 
tion or  admission  of  any  obligation  to  the 
owners  of  such  land  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  or  a  limitation  or  deficiency  In  the 
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rights  or  powers  of  the 
respect  to  such  lands  or  the 
reservoir. 

(k)   To  the  extent  desirab^ 
sections  101(f)(1)  and  10I(h 
may  transfer  funds  to  the 
culture  as  may  l>e  required 
slstance  to  farmers,  conduct 
demonstrations,  and  such 
ttons  as  are  required  to  ach 
farm  Irrigation  efficiencies. 

( 1 )   All  cost  associated  witl 
complex  shall  be 
provided  in  sections  101(f) 

Sec.  102.  (a)   To  assist  In 
control  objectives  of  minute 
can  Water  Treaty  of  1944  di 
period,  the  Secretary  Is  aut 
struct  a  new  concrete-lined  l. 
the  presently  unllned  portion 
ella  Canal   of  the  Boulder 
California,  from  station  2  plu 
ginning  of  siphon  numbered 
approximately  forty-nine  mll4s 
States  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  quantity  of  water,  during 
rtod,  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
by  constructing  or  lining  the 
Interim  period  shall  commenc  ^ 
lowing  completion  of 
said  canal  and  shall  end  the 
the  Secretary  delivers  main  st 
River  water  to  California  In  a 
than  the  sum  of  the  quantitie ; 
(1)   the  California  agencies  u 
made  pursuant  to  section  5 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat 
Federal  establishments  to 
rights  acquired  In  California 
with  the  Supreme  Court 
against  California  (376  U.S 

(b)    The    charges    for    total 
shall  be  repayable  without 
annual  Installments  over  a 
years  beginning  In  the  year 
pletlon  of  construction 
payment    shall    be    prorated 
United    States    and    the 
County  Water  District,  and 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
tract   with    Coachella   Valley 
District  for  that  purpose.  Such 
provide  that  annual  repaymen 
Bliall    be   nonreimburseable 
terlm   period,   defined   in   sect 
this   title  and  shall  provide 
Interim  period,  said  annual 
stallments  or  ijortloas  thereof, 
by  Coachella  Valley  County 

(c)  The    Secretary    Is    au 
quire  by  purchase,  eminent 
change  private  lands  or  Inte.. 
may  be  determined  by  him  to 
ate,  within  the  Imperial  ] 
on  the  Imperial  East  Mesa 
which  have  been  granted 

water    from    Imperial    „_. 

capacity  in  the  Coachella  Canal 
acquisitions   shall   be   nonre 
the  Secretary  shaU  return  such 
public  domain.  The  United 
acquire  any  water  rights  by 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  aut 
Imperial  Irrigation  District 
payments  for  certain  ou 
tlon  charges  payable  to  the 
account  of  capacity  to   be 
the  CoacheUa  Canal  as  a  result 
lining  program,   all   as   . 
Secretary:  Provided,  That, 
capacity  shall  not  affect  the  „ 
for   allocating   operation   and 
costs  of  the  All-Amerlcan  Canil 
contractors. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is 

rected   to   ced»   the   following 
Cocopah  Tribe  of  Indians,  to  be 
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by  the  United  States  for  the  Cocopah  Tribe 
of  Indians: 

Township  9  south,  range  25  west  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian,  Arizona; 

Section  26:  Lots  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23; 

Section  26;  Lots  1.  12,  13,  14,  and  15; 

Section  27:  Lot  3;  and  all  accretion  to  the 
above  described  lands. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  three  bridges,  one  of  which  shall 
be  capable  of  accommodating  heavy  vehlc- 
lUar  traffic,  over  the  portion  of  the  reject 
stream  which  crosses  the  reservation  of  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  of  Indians.  The  transfer  of 
lands  to  the  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  construction  of  brl(Jges  across  the  reject 
brine  channel  shall  constitute  full  and  com- 
plete payment  to  said  tribe  for  the  rights-of- 
way  required  for  construction  of  the  reject 
brine  channel  and  appurtenant  electrical 
transmission  lines. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to: 

(1)  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain  wells 
In  the  areas  foimd  appropriate  for  well  fields 
as  a  means  of  utilizing  ground  waters  of 
the  Yuma  Mesa  division,  GUa  project,  and 
the  Valley  division,  Yuma  project  areas, 
Arizona,  which  wells  shall  be  capable  of 
fiu-nishlng  approximately  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  per  year 
for  use  in  the  United  States  and  for  de- 
livery to  Mexico  In  satisfaction  of  the  1944 
Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

(2)  Acquire  by  purchase,  eminent  domain, 
or  exchange,  to  the  extent  determined  by 
him  to  be  appropriate,  approximately  twen- 
ty-three thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
lands  or  interests  therein  within  approxi- 
mately five  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  en 
the  Yuma  Mesa:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  such  lands  which  are  presently  owned 
by  the  State  of  Arizona  may  be  acquired 
or  exchanged  for  Federal  lands. 

(3)  Any  lands  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District  available  for  use  under  the 
Gila  Projects  Reauthorization  Act  (61  Stat. 
628).  shall  be  substituted  for  like  lands 
within  the  Yuma  Mesa  dlvtelon  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  the  development  of  these  substituted 
lauds  or  any  other  lands  within  the  Gila 
project,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  full 
utilization  of  the  GUa  Main  Gravity  Canal 
In  addition  to  contracted  capacities. 

(b)  The  cost  of  work  provided  for  In  this 
section.  Including  delivery  of  water  to  Mex- 
ico, shall  be  nonreimbursable:  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  waters  furnished  are  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
provide  for  modifications  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  tiUe  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termines ^proprtate  tor  purposes  of  meet- 
ing the  international  settlement  objective 
of  this  title  at  the  lowest  overall  cost  to 
the  United  States.  No  funds  for  any  such 
modification  shall  be  expended  until  the  ex- 
piration of  sixty  days  after  the  proposed 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  unless 
the  Congress  approves  an  earlier  date  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  of  such  modifications. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  that  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

Sec.  106.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  affected  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Sec.    107.    Nothing   In   this    Act   shall    be 


deemed  to  modify  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  or,  ex- 
cept as  expressly  stated  herein,  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  Federal  law. 

Sec.  108.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $116,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  authorized  in  sec- 
tions 101  and  102,  and  $34,000,000  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  section  103.  based  on 
April  1973  prices,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  fiuctuatlons  in  construction  costs 
involved  therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  operate  and  maintain  such  works 
and  to  provide  for  such  modifications  as  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  section  104.  There  is 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sucli 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  condem- 
nation a-.vards  in  excess  of  appraised  values 
and  to  cover  costs  required  In  connection 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Renl  Property  Acquisition  I»ollcles  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  90-646). 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading » .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
title  I  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  just  what  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country.  I  would  welcome  a  figure 
of  some  kind  from  any  member  of  the 
committee. 
Mr.  LUJAN.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  TiUe  I,  which  is  the  de- 
salting plant,  is  going  to  cost  $150  mil- 
lion, and  then  the  five  projects  upstream 
wiU  cost  $82  million  for  a  total  of  $233 
million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $233  million.  How  much 
of  this  is  returnable  to  the  taxpayers'* 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  jield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  As  far  as 
the  items  repayable  are  concerned,  it  is 
$21  million. 
Mr.  GROSS.  How  much? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  $21  mil- 
lion will  be  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment against  the  Coachella  Valley  canal 
lining  project. 

The  balance  of  title  I,  the  desalting 
facility  that  is  now  called  for  in  the 
bill,  will  be  nonreimbursable.  This  is 
an  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
That  means  all  of  the  taxpayers  in  the 
United  States  will  participate  in  it. 

The  pumping  facilties  that  wiU  be  an 
offset  pumping  facility  on  the  border  will 
be  an  obligation  against  the  United 
States  also.  The  water  which  will  be 
developed  there  in  an  amount  of  160,000 
acre-feet  a  year  will  be  used  as  a  part  of 
the  entitlement  to  Mexico;  therefore 
making  more  water  on  the  Colorado 
River  available  to  the  States.  That  is 
nonreimbursable  also. 

As  far  as  the  other  projects  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  spoke  about. 
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such  as  the  upstream  salinity  control 
programs,  they  are  included  and  eligible 
under  the  formula  of  tlie  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1973  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  in  eliminating 
source  point  intrusion  into  a  river  or  into 
a  lake  or  into  the  ocean  is  entitled  to 
Federal  consideration  on  a  formula  of  75 
percent  Federal  and  25  percent  local.  The 
other  25  percent  under  that  particular 
act  is  to  be  raised  by  the  State  and  local 
agencies. 

The  local  agencies  have  committed 
themselves,  to  take  from  the  Basin  funds, 
25  percent  of  the  cost.  That  will  be  split 
between  the  Upper  Basin  people  and  the 
Lower  Basin  people  making  up  the  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  Basin  States  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  contribution 
by  Mexico  to  this  cause? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mexico's 

contribution  was  negotiated 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  this? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  I  am 
ti-ying  to  explain  the  concern  of  the  Mex- 
ican people  after  the  treaty  was  entered 
into. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  am  trjdng  to  ex- 
press some  concern  for  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  will  ask 
for  additional  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  You  can- 
not possibly  answer  that  by  yes  or  no. 

In  1944  we  entered  into  a  treaty.  Since 
that  time  we  have  authorized  a  great 
many  projects  on  the  Colorado  River. 
Each  time  we  add  a  project  to  a  river  of 
this  kind  we  increase  the  salinity  in  that 
river.  That  has  been  our  experience.  The 
sahnity  was  building  up  at  a  fairly  slow 
rate,  but  then  came  the  last  two  develop- 
ments on  the  river.  Glen  Canj'on,  and  the 
filling  of  Lake  Mead,  and  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wellton-Mohawk  divi- 
sion of  the  Gila  Project,  have  contributed 
a  great  deal  of  salinity  to  the  river  as 
drainage  takes  place  from  that  particular 
irrigation  project  in  Arizona. 

I  would  say  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment raised  their  complaints  very 
strong  about  that  time. 

I  served  7  years,  myself,  on  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Group.  That  was  some 
time  back,  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress. Three  of  the  Presidents  of  Mexico 
that  I  know  of  have  raised  this  Issue 
with  our  last  three  Presidents.  Finally 
President  Nixon  appointed  a  commis- 
sion headed  by  Mr.  Brownell,  and  gave 
him  the  status  of  Ambassador  to  work 
with  the  Mexican  Government.  They 
worked  on  this  for  about  a  year  before 
they  finalized  their  agreement  in  Min- 
ute 242.  This  was  reported  back  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
State  Department,  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  ultimately  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

They  have  recommended  this  project 
to  clean  up  the  salinity  in  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  river  before  it  flows 


into  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora.  This  to  be  done  at  our  expense. 
This  is  all  at  our  expense.  The  Mexican 
Government  is  putting  up  no  fimds  that 
I  know  of  in  this  particular  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  saying  that  Arizona  is  the 
culprit  in  tliis  piece,  in  that  it  has  added 
to  the  salt  content  of  these  waters  that 
are  now  pouring  into  Mexico? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Each 
State  has  contributed  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  salt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Gross  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned Arizona  as  having  compounded 
the  salinity  of  the  water,  so  is  the  re- 
sponsibility that  of  Arizona,  or  where 
does  it  belong? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  All 
States  on  the  Colorado  River  have  been 
contributors  to  the  salinity  content  of 
that  river.  Whenever  you  provide  for  a 
project  on  a  river  of  this  kind,  in  that 
type  of  terrain,  you  will  have  this 
happen. 

Congress  is  the  one  that  is  respon- 
sible. Congress  has  authorized  many 
projects  on  the  Colorado  River,  includ- 
ing the  Wellton-Mohawk,  which  was  not 
too  well  conceived  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  relation  to  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty.  It  is  below  Imperial  Dam,  and 
the  salinity  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
Colorado  River,  and  then  flow  into 
Mexico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  people  who  benefit  from  the  use  of 
these  waters  should  not  pay  for  the  sit- 
uation that  exists,  for  the  salting  of  the 
water  in  thLs  river,  the  additions  there- 
to, et  cetera? 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  of  the  en- 
tire country  be  saddled  with  something 
from  which  they  derive  no  benefit  what- 
soever that  I  know  of? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  all  reclamation  projects  in  the  West 
that  have  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  project 
that  is  repaid  by  the  user. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  20  of  the  report: 
Subsection  205(a)  declares  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. It  goes  on  to  say  two  para- 
graphs later: 

The  subsection  establishes  a  repayment 
period  of  50  years  and  declares  the  Invest- 
ment to  be  non-Interest  bearing. 

This  sounds  to  me  very  much  like  a 
foreign  aid  bin.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
Arizona  is  now  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  other  States  involved  In  the  same 
status? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  every  recla- 
mation project  that  has  been  built  \rith 
Federal  funds  in  Uie  West  is  repaying  a 
certain  portion  of  the  project.  In  many 
cases  it  is  90  percent  over  a  50-year 
period,  and  some  of  them  are  with  inter- 
est. Here  we  are  developing  the  countiT. 
reclaiming  the  land,  and  contributing 
new  wealth  to  the  Unitea  States.  This  is 
the  big  plus  on  the  side  of  these  projects. 
I  think  the  total  worth  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  United  States  is  far  more 
valuable  than  anything  we  are  talking 
about  here — the  benefits  that  will  accrue 
from  this  particular  river. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
Mexico  should  not  make  a  contribution 
to  this  since  the  States  involved  on  this 
side  of  the  border  are  going  to  make  only 
a  token  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Col- 
orado, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Gross  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  EPA  in 
Denver,  and  also  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, and  they  inform  me  that  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  salinity  in  the 
river  as  it  crosses  over  into  Mexico  is 
natural  salinity.  In  other  words.  It  is  not 
caused  by  irrigation  or  return  flow,  but 
it  is  natural  in  its  accumulation  as  the 
river  proceeds  down  through  the  Colorado 
Rockies,  through  California,  and  into 
Mexico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  his  observation.  Does 
the  Presidential  candidate  from  Arizona 
wish  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  am  trying  to  find  a  place  in  my 
administration  for  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  should  he  be  available.  I  have 
thought  of  a  diplomatic  post  of  some 
kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  require  that 
I  change  my  party  affiliation?  If  so,  I 
will  not  be  available. 

Mr.  UDALL.  No;  this  wiU  be  a  bi- 
partisan position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is 
searching  for  information.  The  Colorado 
River  serves  seven  States.  It  is  a  very 
salty  river,  and  it  drains  the  saltiest  area 
of  this  countiT-  We  had  good  water  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  back  in  the 
thirties  and  the  forties.  Then  the  U.S. 
Government  came  along  and  we  gave  a 
billion  acre-feet  to  Mexico.  They  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
and  now  the  burden  of  carrying  out  that 
treaty  falls  on  the  farms  of  Arizona,  on 
the  water  users  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
other  Basin  States. 

What  we  are  saying  In  this  bill  is  that 
since  our  Presidents  £md  our  Senate,  by 
concuiTing  in  the  treaty,  gave  away  this 
water  that  we  thought  was  ours.  It  should 
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be  a  national  obligation  tio  replace  it 
and  clean  it  up.  That  is  f  hat  we  are 
saying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  do  noi  like  foreign 
aid  bills,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
this  has  all  of  the  earmarks  of  being  a 
first-class  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim  e  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
H.R.  12165,  the  Colorado  Rivjer  Basin  Sa- 
linity Control  Act,  I  do  waht  to  briefly 
urge  my  colleagues  here  in  1  he  House  to 
support  the  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Basically,  I  want  to  stress  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  this  legislation,  not 
only  to  the  Southwestern  United  States 
and  the  Colorado  River  Basi:  1  States,  but 
truly  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  from  outside  tho  Southwest 
area  of  the  United  States  to  carefully 
review  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Paul  CRONro  of  Massachusetts.  His  ref- 
erence to  the  technology  that  will  be 
gained  from  this  project  is  nost  appro- 
priate, and  indeed  that  teclmology  will 
benefit  the  whole  Nation  as  many  areas 
are  already  facing  a  pure  wa  ter  crisis. 

Of  course,  title  I  of  the  bil  will  imple- 
ment an  agreement  betweer  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  regardin ;  the  deliv- 
erance of  usable  Colorado  Ri  /er  water  to 
Mexico.  This  particular  section  of  H.R. 
12165  involves  a  substantial  commitment 
of  Federal  funds  toward  the  <  onstruction 
of  a  desalting  facility  and  other  works 
to  limit  the  salinity  level  of  water  sup- 
plied to  Mexico. 

However,  in  considering  th  b  obligation 
we  may  have  to  Mexico,  we  n  ust  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  hive  an  even 
greater  obligation  to  our  owi  i  citizens  to 
protect  the  future  resources  i  )f  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Title  n  of  H.R.  1!  165  specifi- 
cally authorizes  four  salirity  control 
projects  upstream  on  the  Coldrado  River. 
These  projects,  located  in  Col(  rado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada,  aim  at  meeting  1  he  growing 
demands  for  water  in  areas  where  the 
dissolved  mineral  load  is  approaching 
critical  levels. 

For  example,  the  Las  Vega ;  wash  unit 
in  Nevada  has  now  reache<  the  stage 
where  increased  Federal  "unding  is 
needed  for  continued  exparsion  of  its 
facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  as  a  result 
of  such  expansion,  the  unit  wi  11  eliminate 
138,000  tons  of  salt  per  year  b; '  intercept- 
ing and  evaporating  groundwater. 
Throughout  the  first  stage  hi  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  project.  State 
and  local  expenditures  tov  ard  water 
quality  improvement  and  pollution 
abatement  have  Increased.  liowever,  to 
continue  its  contribution  to  the  overall 
Colorado  River  water  quality  improve- 
ment program,  the  Las  V»gas  wash 
imit  is  dependent  on  the  fund:  ng  author- 
ized by  H.R.  12165. 

I  beUeve  that  the  expeditioi  is  review  of 
the  bill  by  the  House  Interior  i.nd  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  is  a  strong  indication 
of  congressional  support  for  tl  le  intent  of 
the  legislation,  and  I  look  f  or\^  ard  to  pos- 
itive House  action  on  H.R.  l:!165  today. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     Are      ;here     any 


amendments  to  title  I?  If  not,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  II— MEASURES  UPSTREAM  FROM 
IMPERIAL  DAM 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  Implement  the  salinity  control  policy 
adopted  for  the  Colorado  River  In  the  "Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations"  published  In 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Reconvened  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Conference  In  the  Matter  of 
Pollution  of  the  Interstate  Waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  Tributaries  in  the 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  held  In 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  AprU  26-27,  1972,  under 
the  authority  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1160), 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  June 
9,  1972. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to 
expedite  the  Investigation,  planning,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  salinity  control  program 
generally  as  described  in  chapter  VI  of  the 
Secretary's  report  entitled,  "Colorado  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Program,  P*b- 
ruary  1972". 

(c)  In  conformity  with  section  201(a)  of 
this  title  and  the  authority  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  Federal  laws, 
the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental I>rotection  Agency,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  their  activities  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  follow- 
ing salinity  control  units  as  the  initial  stage 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control 
program. 

(1)  The  Paradox  Valley  unit,  Montrose 
County,  Colorado,  consisting  of  facilities  for 
collection  and  disposition  of  saline  ground 
water  of  Paradox  VaUey,  including  wells, 
pumps,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds, 
and  all  necessary  appurtenant  and  sissoclated 
works  such  as  roads,  fences,  dikes,  power 
transmission  facilities,  and  permanent  oper- 
ating facilities. 

(2)  The  Grand  Valley  unit,  Colorado,  a 
contiguous  area  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  in  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado  between  the  west  end  of  the  pres- 
ently Irrigated  area  and  Little  Salt  Wash, 
consisting  of  measures  and  all  necessary  ap- 
purtenant and  associated  works  to  reduce  the 
seepage  of  irrigation  water  from  the  irrigated 
lands  of  that  portion  of  Grand  Valley  Into  the 
ground  water  and  thence  into  the  Colorado 
River.  Measures  shall  Include  lining  of  canals 
and  laterals,  installing  water  measuring  de- 
vices, and  the  combining  of  existing  canals 
and  laterals  into  fewer  and  more  efQclent  fa- 
cilities. Prior  to  InltlaUon  of  construction  of 
the  Grand  Valley  unit  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  contracts  through  which  the  agen- 
cies owning,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
water  distribution  systems  In  Grand  VaUey, 
singly  or  In  concert,  wlU  assume  all  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  continued  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  unit's  facilities  to 
the  end  that  the  maximum  reduction  of  sa- 
linity Inflow  to  the  Colorado  will  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  provide, 
as  an  element  of  the  Grand  Valley  unit,  for 
a  technical  staff  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  water  users  on  means  and  meas- 
ures for  limiting  excess  water  applications 
to  Irrigated  lands:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  a  period  of 
five  years  after  funds  first  become  available 
under  this  title. 

(3)  The  Crystal  Geyser  unit,  Utah,  con- 
sisting of  facilities  for  collection  and  dispo- 
sition of  saline  geyser  discharges;  Including 
dikes,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds  said 


all  necessary  appurtenant  works  including 
operating  facilities. 

(4)  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  unit,  Nevada,  con- 
sisting of  facilities  for  collection  and  dispo- 
sition of  saline  ground  water  of  Las  Vegas 
Wash,  Including  infiltration  gaUerles.  pumps, 
desalter,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  facm- 
ties,  and  all  appurtenant  works  Including  but 
not  limited  to  roads,  fences,  power  transmis- 
sion faculties,  and  operating  faculties 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(1)  Expedite  completion  of  the  planning 
reports  on  the  following  units,  described  in 
the  Secretary's  report,  "Colorado  River  Water 
Quality    Improvement    Program,    February 

( 1 )  Irrigation  source  control : 
Grand  Valley  (ultimate) 
Lower  Gunnison 

Uintah  Basin 

Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 

(11)  Point  source  control: 

LaVerkln  Springs 

Llttlefleld  Springs 

Glenwood-Dotsero  Springs 

(ill)  Diffuse  source  control : 

Price  River 

San  Rafael  River 

Dirty  Devil  River 

McElmo  Creek 

Big  Sandy  River 

(2)  Submit  each  planning  report  on  the 
units  named  In  section  203(a)(1)  of  this 
title  promptly  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  to  such  other  parties  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  for  their  review 
and  comments.  After  receipt  of  comments 
on  a  unit  and  careful  consideration  thereof, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  each  final  report 
with  his  recommendations,  simultaneously, 
to  the  President,  other  concerned  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed— 

(1)  in  the  investigation,  planning,  con- 
struction, and  implementation  of  any  salin- 
ity control  unit  involving  control  of  salin- 
ity from  Irrigation  sources,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carry- 
ing out  research  and  demonstration  project* 
and  In  implementing  on-the-farm  Improve- 
ments and  farm  management  practices  and 
programs  which  will  further  the  objective 
of  this  title: 

(2)  to  undertake  research  on  additional 
methods  for  accomplishing  the  objective  of 
this  title,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable the  capabilities  and  resources  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Inter- 
state institutions.  States,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  no  more  than 
three  members  from  each  State  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  advisory  only  and 
shaU— 

(1)  act  as  liaison  between  both  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  States  In  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  receive  reports  from  the  Secretary  on 
the  progress  of  the  salinity  control  program 
and  review  and  comment  on  said  reports; 
and 

(3)  recommend  to  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  appropriate  studies  of  fur- 
ther projects,  techniques,  or  methods  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  allocate 
tbe  total  costs  of  each  unit  or  separable  fea- 
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ture  thereof   authorized   by   section   202   of 
this  title,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  recognition  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  Colorado  River  as  an  Inter- 
state stream  and  for  International  comity 
with  Mexico,  Federal  ownership  of  the  lands 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  which 
most  of  the  dissolved  salts  originate,  and 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  816),  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  of  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  each  unit  or  sep- 
arable feature  thereof  shall  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

(2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  shall  be  allocated  between  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  established  by 
section  5(a)  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107)  and  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund 
established  by  section  403(a)  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  895), 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  CouncU 
created  In  section  304(a)  of  this  title  and 
consideration    of    the    following    Items: 

(1)  benefits  to  be  derived  in  each  basin 
frcttn  the  use  of  water  of  Unproved  quality 
and  the  use  of  works  for  Improved  water 
management; 

(U)  causes  of  salinity;  and 

(lU)  availability  of  revenues  In  the  Lower 
Colorado  Blver  Basin  Development  Fund 
and  Increased  revenues  to  the  Upper  Colo- 
nAo  River  Basin  Fund  made  avaUable  under 
section  205(d)  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
costs  allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  under  section  205(a)(2)  of  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  16  per  centum  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  Development  Fund. 

(3)  Costs  of  construction  of  each  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  allocated  to  the 
upper  basin  and  to  the  lower  basin  under 
section  205(a)  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  repaid 
within  a  fifty-year  period  without  Interest 
from  the  date  such  unit  or  separable  feature 
thereof  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  operation. 

(b)(1)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for 
repayment  by  the  lower  basin  under  section 
205(a)  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  206 (b)  (3)  of  this 
title,  from  the  Lower  CoICM-ado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(2)  Section  403(g)  of  tbe  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (83  Stat.  896)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
after  the  word  "Act,"  la  line  8;  Insert  after 
the  word  "Act,"  the  following  "(2)  for  re- 
payment to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
the  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  payable  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund  In  accordance  with  sections  20&(a)  (2) , 
205(a)(3),  and  205(b)(1)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Act  and";  change 
paragraph  (2)  to  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for  re- 
payment by  the  upper  basin  under  section 
205(a)  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  306(d)  of  this  title 
from  Vb»  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
within  the  limit  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  205(e)  of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  108)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) ;  strike  the  period 
after  the  word  "years"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof  followed  by  the  word  "and";  add  a 
new  paragraph  (5)  reading: 


"(5)  the  costs  of  each  salinity  contrtri  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  payable  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  205(a)  (2),  205(a)  (3), 
and  205(c)  of  the  Colorado  River  Salinity 
Control  Act.". 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
upward  adjustments  In  rates  charged  for 
electrical  energy  under  all  contracts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  under  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105, 
43  U.S.C.  620)  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  units  allocated  under  section 
205(a)(2)  and  in  conformity  with  section 
205(a)  (3)  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  reve- 
nues derived  from  said  rate  adjustments 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  salinity  control  units  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  206.  Commencing  on  January  1,  1975, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit,  simultaneously,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Advisory 
CouncU  created  In  section  204(a)  of  this 
title,  a  report  on  tJie  Colorado  River  salinity 
control  program  authorized  by  this  title 
covering  the  progress  of  Investigations,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  salinity  control 
units  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  units,  anticipated  work 
needed  to  be  accomplished  In  the  future  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  title,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  needs  during  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  each  report, 
and  any  special  problems  that  may  be  Im- 
peding progress  In  attaining  an  effective 
salinity  OMitrol  program.  Said  report  may  be 
included  In  the  biennial  repeal  on  the  quality 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
15  of  the  Colorado  Elver  Storage  Project  Act 
(70  Stat.  Ill;  48  U.S.C.  fl02n),  section  15  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan  Chama  Project 
Act  (76  Stat.  103),  and  section  6  of  the 
Frylngpan-Arkansas  Project  Act  (76  StaC 
393). 

Sec.  207.  Except  as  provided  In  section  205 
(b)  and  205(d)  of  this  title,  with  respect  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  and  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act,  respec- 
tively, nothing  In  tills  title  shall  be  construed 
to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify.  Interpret,  or 
be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Colorado  River  Compact  (46  Stat.  1067),  tbe 
Upper  Col<wado  River  Basin  Compact  (63 
Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944  with  the 
United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Series  994;  69 
Stat.  1219),  the  decree  entered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  Arizona 
against  California  and  others  (376  U.S.  340). 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat. 
1057),  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act  (54  Stat.  774;  43  VSC  618a).  section  15 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act  (70 
Stat.  Ill;  43  UJS.C.  620n),  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  885),  section  6 
of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  Project  Act  (76 
Stat.  393),  section  IS  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
irrigation  project  and  initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  Project  Act  (76  Stat.  102), 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pc^lutlon  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  modifications  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  title  as  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  meeting  the  objec- 
tive of  this  title.  No  funds  for  any  such  modi- 
fication shall  be  expended  tmtU  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  the  proposed  modifica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  not  then  If  dls- 
tq>prove<l  by  wtiA  committees,  except  that 


funds  may  be  e^sended  prior  to  t*e  expira- 
tion of  such  sixty  days  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Congress  approves  an  earlier  date  by  con- 
current resolution.  The  Governors  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  wUl  be  notified 
of  these  changes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  ttils  title.  In 
advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  there- 
for. There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $82,700,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  and  for  other  purposes 
authorized  in  section  202  of  this  title,  based 
on  April  1973  prices,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of 
ordinary  fluctuations  In  costa  Involved  there- 
in, and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  such  works.  There  Is 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  condemna- 
tion awards  In  excess  of  appraised  values  and 
to  cover  ooeta  required  In  connection  with 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  I»ollcles  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  90-646) . 

Sec.  209.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  all  terms  that  are  defined  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  Compact  shall  have  the  mean- 
ings therein  defined; 

(b)  "Colorado  River  Basin  States"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona.  California.  Colorado. 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  XTtah,  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  retiding  of 
title  n  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  U?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion Is  aa  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Ctommittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Obey,  Chairman  of  the  CJommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(H.R.  12165)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain works  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered 
to  users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1166,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEL^KER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  oi  tbe  bUl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it . 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speal^er, 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
is  not  present  and  make 
oi  der  that  a  quonun  Is  not 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wil 
sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas 
answered  "present"  1,  not 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  288] 
YEAS — 403 


,  I  object 

a  quorum 

point  of 

jresent. 

i  quoriim  is 


electronic  de- 

.  nays  8, 

ting  21,  as 


^03. 


V(l 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Bxirke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tes. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappeli 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUler 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 


Coughlin 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Qa, 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frtiser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

PiUton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Grass^ 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griaaths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Haxiley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
HauTlngton 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler,  W,  V». 


H«  :kler,  Mass. 


He 


He  stoskl 
He  iderson 
Hii  ks 
Hll  Us 
HI]  ishaw 
Ho  ;an 
Ho  Ifleld 
Hot 


Ho 


Marl  In 
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notify  ab- 


nz 


tzman 


Ho  ton 

Ho  imer 

Huser 

Hu  Inut 

Hu  igate 

Huit 

Hu  :chinson 

Ich  jrd 

Jar  nan 

Jo^  nson,  Calif. 

Joqnson,  Colo. 

,Pb. 
Joi^s,  Ala. 
i.  N.C. 
Joiles.  Okla. 
Joe  es,  Tenn. 
Jor  Ian 
Kaith 

Kat  tenmeler 
Kasen 
Keiip 
Ket  :hum 
Klu  czynskl 
Kocli 

Ku]  kendall 
Kyi)s 

Lag  )marsino 
Lanlnmi 
Latia 
Legi  ;ett 
Leh  nan 
Len  ; 
Lltt  in 


La. 
Md. 


Lon  [ 
Lon  ', 
Loti 
LuJE  n 
Luk  -n 
McC  lory 
McC  oskey 
McC  sllister 
McC  srmack 
Mcr  ade 
McE  iven 
McFtll 
McBay 
McK  Inney 
McS  >adden 
Mao  tonal  d 
Mad  len 
Mad  gan 
Mah  >n 
Mall  iry 
Man  1 
Man  zlti 
Margin,  Nebr. 

N.O. 
Matilas.  Calif. 
Mat]  is,  G«. 
Mats  Linaga 
Mayi  le 
MazjoU 
Mee<!  s 
Melc  ler 
Mete  life 
Mezv  insky 
Mich  si 
»4llferd 
Millet^ 
Mills 
Mlniib 
Mink 

Minsiall,  Oblo 
Mitchell,  Md. 


Mitchell.  N.jr. 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Mtirphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 


Crane 
Davis,  Wis. 
Gross 


Ro^..-- 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro«« 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V.. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 

NAYS— 8 

Landgrebe 

Rarlck 

Shuster 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Pla, 
Young,  Qa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex, 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Snyder 
Wydler 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Stelger,  Wis. 
NOT  VOTING— 21 


Boland 

Pish 

Price,  Tex. 

Bowen 

Hanna 

Quill  en 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Htbert 

Held 

Dent 

Howard 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Derwlnskl 

King 

Sandman 

Dlggs 

Moss 

Staggers 

Dorn 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Pish. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  relative 
to  the  Honorable  Silvio  Conte's  amend- 
ment which  sought  to  delete  $800,000 
appropriated  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
lakes  project  from  the  Public  Works-AEC 
appropriations  bill  which  came  before 
the  House  on  June  6,  I  was  recorded  as 
voting  "no"  on  this  issue,  roUcall  No.  278, 
but  I  intended  to  vote  "aye"  and  hereby 
make  my  intentions  known. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  10294,  LAND-USE  PLAN- 
NING ACT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1110  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  iiio 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tfcis 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (SM.  10294) 
to  establish  land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  to  make  grants  to  assist  the  States 
to   develop    and   Implement    comprehensive 
land  use  plarmlng  processes;    to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  and  policies  which  have  a 
land  use  impact;  to  make  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  to  assist  them  to  develop  and  Imple- 
ment land  use  planning  processes  for  reserva- 
tion and  other  tribal  lands;  to  provide  land 
use  planning  directives  for  the  public  lands; 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  connned  to  the  bUl  and  shall 
continue   not   to  exceed   two  hours,   to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  biU  shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder 
the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by 
sections.  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  13790  If  offered  as  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  bUl  H.R.  10294.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10294  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. After  the  passage  of  H.R.   10294,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
shall  be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  S.  268,  and  it  shall  then  be 
m  order  in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate 
blU  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions 
contained  In  H.R.  10294  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
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from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  controver- 
sial rule,  I  imderstand.  I  understand 
there  will  be  an  efifort  made  to  defeat 
it. 

This  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  The  only  un- 
usual features  of  the  rule  are  as  fol- 
lows: That  it  provides  for  reading  the 
bill  by  titles  rather  than  by  sections.  It 
was  thought  that  that  would  provide  for 
a  more  orderly  consideration  of  the  bill. 
And  also  the  rule  provides  that  the  text 
of  the  so-called  Rhodes-Steiger  bill, 
H.R.  13790,  may  be  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  bill  that  this  rule  makes  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  have  something 
further  to  say  later  on  in  the  debate,  but 
in  the  meantime  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  Members  of  this  House 
can  seriously  say  that  the  land-use  plan- 
ning bill,  H.R.  10294,  should  not  be  de- 
bated on  the  floor,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion granting  a  rule  should  be  defeated. 
And  yet,  there  are  those  who  take  this 
position,  apparently  afraid  to  have  a  bill 
considered  on  its  merits.  Although  there 
are  differences  of  opinion — including 
differences  In  my  own  district — this 
piece  of  legislation  deserves  a  full  de- 
bate so  that  these  differences  may  be  re- 
solved. 

Two  of  the  bills  before  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  which 
the  present  land  use  planning  bill  Is 
based  in  part,  were  Introduced  by  my 
colleagues  from  Florida  in  January  1973. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  the  author  of  H.R.  91, 
and  Mr.  Yottng  introduced  H.R.  2942. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  second  was  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  1972.  In  addition,  we  had  before 
us  a  new  executive  branch  recommenda- 
tion, H.R.  4862,  which  was  developed 
by  environmental  organizations  and  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Representative 
Saylor.  Another  measure  proposed  by 
Representative  Meeds  contained  strong 
sanctions,  and  Indian  and  public  lands 
titles. 

On  the  basis  of  these  bills,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  held  5  days  of  hearings  last 
spring.  After  that,  the  subcommittee  had 
9  markup  sessions,  including  two  meet- 
ings in  early  May  devoted  to  the  identi- 
fication of  major  issues,  alternatives,  and 
tentative  decisions.  Beginning  In  July 
the  subcommittee  undertook  a  word-by- 
word review  and  reported  a  clean  bill, 
H.R,  10294,  to  the  full  committee  last 
September. 

Beginning  on  October  10,  and  contin- 
uing through  most  of  February  of  this 
year,  the  full  committee  devoted  11 
meetings  to  this  legislation  in  the  final 
markup  process,  .\fter  we  went  to  the 
Rules  Committee  with  this  bill,  the  sub- 


committee held  an  additional  3  days  of 
hearings  in  April  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  told  the  Rules  Committee  that 
they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  statements.  Altogether,  this  bill 
has  had  8  days  of  hearings,  during  which 
287  statements  were  received  orally  or 
filed  for  the  record,  and  the  bill  has  had 
the  benefit  of  20  detailed  mark  up  ses- 
sions. 

Although  there  were  times  during  this 
long  and  detailed  consideration  of  the 
bill  when  I  questioned  some  of  Its  pro- 
visions, I  am  convinced  that  Uie  bill  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  thorough  re- 
views that  a  major  piece  of  legislation 
could  receive.  Its  faults  have  been  cor- 
rected. Its  virtues  have  been 
strengthened. 

This  bill  is  one  that  will  help  my  own 
State  of  Florida  in  its  pioneering  efforts 
to  develop  an  ongoing  land  use  plan- 
ning process.  It  is  also  a  bill  that  will 
help  all  States  that  have  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded far  in  this  field.  And  very  Im- 
portantly, it  is  a  bill  that  leaves  control 
of  private  land  where  it  should  be — at 
the  local  and  State  levels  of  government. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  rule  be  granted  and  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  rule  and 
take  this  position  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  bill  which  it  makes  in 
order  should  be  returned  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  for  appropriate 
changes.  This  is  landmark  legislation 
which  can  affect  the  lives  and  property 
rights  of  individual  citizens;  the  plans 
and  programs  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties; the  direction  of  Industrial  growth 
and  expansion  across  the  Nation.  Yet 
what  is  being  proposed  Is  that  we  write 
the  bill  on  the  House  floor  today.  The 
evidence  presented  before  the  Rules 
Committee  on  February  26  persuaded 
the  committee  to  decide  in  a  9  to  4  roll- 
call  vote  that  action  on  this  bill  should 
be  postponed  indefinitely.  Additional 
hearings  have  been  held  in  Washington, 
but,  I  underscore,  field  hearings  have 
not  been  conducted.  However,  the  bill 
has  now  been  given  a  rule  identical 
to  the  one  which  the  committee  pre- 
viously refused  to  approve. 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10294,  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974.  The  rule 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  the  text 
of  H.R.  13790,  the  Steiger-Rhodes  bUl. 
as  a  substitute.  The  rule  provides  that 
the  bill  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections.  Finally,  the  rule 
provides  that  after  passage  of  the  House 
bill,  It  will  be  in  order  to  Insert  the  House 
passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  the  rule 
is  also  based  on  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
legislation  which  it  makes  In  order.  It 
is  described  by  eight  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  In  dissenting  views  as 
"merely  the  first  step  on  the  road  toward 
more  public  control  over  the  use  of  pri- 
vate property." 


Later  the  same  dissenting  views  state: 

In  addition,  it  is  questionable  whether  this 
bill  is  designed  merely  to  encourage  and  en- 
able the  States  to  adopt  land  use  regulations. 
Each  State  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
grants  Is  to  establish  a  comprehensive  land 
Vise  planning  process  and  to  develop  sub- 
stantive policies  to  guide  land  use.  However, 
whether  a  particular  State  Is  eligible  for  the 
Federal  grants  Involved  Is  determined  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
guidelines  and  regulations  to  be  set  out  by 
them.  Thus,  by  retaining  the  p>ower  of  the 
purse,  the  Federal  government  has  in  effect 
reserved  the  power  to  direct  and  affect  the 
State  planning  process  and  its  Implementa- 
tion. This  Is  of  course  directly  antithetical  to 
our  traditional  concept  that  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  Ismd  use  decisions  should  rest  at 
the  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
my  objections  to  the  rule  before  us  today 
and  the  bill  which  It  makes  In  order.  I 
recommend  that  It  be  returned  to  the 
committee  for  the  citizen  Input  which 
would  come  about  through  field  hearings, 
and  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe)  . 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  cer- 
tainly very  controversial  legislation,  to 
say  the  least.  However,  I  think  it  is  also 
a  very  valuable  piece  of  legislation  upon 
which  we  should  have  a  rule  and  which 
we  should  vote  on  today. 

I  think  we  ought  to  realize  that  this 
bill  has  triggered  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
its  subcommittee  for  the  last  two  sessions 
of  Congress  over  a  period  of  almost  4 
years.  We  have  heard  literally  dozens  of 
witnesses,  and  almost  all  of  them,  par- 
ticularly those  at  the  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, have  been  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation. Mayors  and  city  councils,  regional 
governments  and  Governors  have  been 
in  favor  of  it.  They  recognize  that  we 
have  an  enormous  problem  in  meeting 
the  calls  upon  our  Nation's  land  re- 
sources. 

We  are  going  to  build  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  twice  the  number  of  struc- 
tures that  we  have  existing  today  and 
which  have  been  completed  in  the  first 
300  years  of  this  country.  This  problem 
will  create  tremendous  burdens  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  will  certainly 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  land  patterns 
in  the  United  States. 

Today  we  are  seeing  many  thousands 
of  acres  lost  to  timber  yield,  lost  to  rec- 
reational use,  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion. I  think  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments want  help;  they  do  not  know  how 
to  cope  with  the  pressures  of  develop- 
ment. Too  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Fair- 
fax County,  the  response  is  negative,  "Let 
us  have  a  sewer  moratorium,"  and  then 
a  short  time  later  the  response  is,  "Let 
us  stop  building."  Local  governments  just 
throw  up  their  hands. 

This  legislation  provides  assistance  to 
the  States  only  If  they  apply  for  grants. 
It  calls  upon  the  States  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  to  develop  a  land  use  planning 
process  and.  if  they  willingly  accept  the 
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Federal  Government's  monav,  to  deslg- 
iiate  certain  areas  which  tliey  consider 
to  be  areas  of  crltlcaJ  envlronrnental  con- 
cern and  to  control  them. 

At  the  same  time  It  provic  es  that  any 
State  land  use  plan  would  have  to  pro- 
vide a  mandate  that  the  Sata  have  a 
plan  that  provides  for  cevelopment 
which  would  be  of  national  b  ;neflt.  That 
means  in  the  case  of  energy  siting,  for 
example,  that  the  local  arei  will  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  decidii  ig  problems 
which  they  have  not  come  t<  grips  with 
in  the  past 

Mr.  Speaker,  li  we  look  back  on  this 
legislation,  we  will  see.  as  I  iiilicated  be- 
fore, that  it  has  certainly  created  a  lot  of 
interest  and  controversy  and  national 
pressures. 

There  is  a  lot  of  merit  to  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  the  people  in  f  ivor  of  the 
Stelger  subsUtute  think  ther;  are  a  lot 
of  merits  to  their  position  as  well,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  thut  we  have 
a  bill  before  the  House  today  '  rlth  a  seri- 
ous amendment  to  it  In  the  f  arm  of  the 
Steiger  amendment,  and  I  f?el  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  t  o  get  down 
to  voting  on  the  rule  and  tl  en  on  the 
amendments  that  will  be  placed  before 
the  House. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  th  it  I  would 
have  a  hard  time  going  back  x)  my  own 
district  in  Michigan  and  saying  that  I 
was  afraid  to  debate  and  vote  ^  m  amend- 
ments and  a  bill  the  subject  of  which 
has  been  a  matter  of  debate  and  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  for  a  fi^  4  years. 
Frankly.  I  can  appreciate  thej  divergen- 
cies of  opinion,  but  I  certainly  feel  the 
merits  of  the  bill  deserve  a  h  ;aring  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speak*  r.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Skxs). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  being 
said  that  this  bill  imposes  no  Federal 
control  on  privately  owned  liinds.  Yet, 
some  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House 
say  the  bill  must  be  amended  to  protect 
private  owners  from  Federal  coitrol.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  bill  proposia  Federal 
expenditures  of  $800  million.  If  you  do 
not  think  the  bUl  now  permits  Federal 
control,  just  give  it  time.  Just  give  It 
time.  Federal  bureaucracy,  armed  with 
$800  million  and  the  loose  la:iguage  of 
this  bill  will  Insure  too  muc  i  control 
of  private  lands  by  the  Federa  1  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  told  that  if  the  ride  U  adopted, 
many  amendments  will  be  offered,  some 
by  the  author  of  the  bill.  That  in  itself 
is  a  frank  admission  the  bill  teeds  im- 
proving. Regardless  of  how  much  this 
bill  is  improved,  if  it  goes  to  conference, 
we  will  get  back  the  Senate  hill.  There 
are  very  few  who  want  the  Sfnate  bUl, 
but  that  is  what  you  will  get  ifl  you  pass 
a  Land  Use  biU  today.  1 

This  was  a  bad  bill  when  it  wits  sent  to 
the  Rules  Committee  on  Februa^  26.  The 
Rules  Committee  voted  9  to  4  against  it 
But  between  February  26  and  May  15 
nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  bill. 
Nothing  to  clear  up  question  rqarks  and 
remove  objectional  features.  During  this 
2] 2  month  period,  the  only  tjhing  the 
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committee  did  was  hold  3  days  of 
hearings.  Now  the  Rules  Committee  has 
voted  8  to  7  to  send  it  to  the  floor;  the 
closest  of  margins. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  the  people 
who  testified  In  committee  were  opposed. 
This  is  very  unusual  for  a  measure  which 
deals  with  the  environment.  There  is  a 
list  of  organizations  more  than  two 
pages,  single  spaced.  State  and  national, 
which  oppose  the  Udall  land  use  bill.  To 
me,  these  things  speak  louder  than 
words  which  attempt  to  analyze  the  bill. 
The  people  are  afraid  of  Federal  control, 
more  redtape,  more  bureaucracy. 

This  bill  affects  not  only  the  private 
land  owner,  it  affects  State  and  local 
governments,  manufacturers,  builders, 
developers;  everyone  who  owns  land.  We 
don't  know  enough  about  how  it  will  af- 
fect them.  The  Congress  will  set  a  good 
example  by  defeating  the  rule. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 

HILL). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Land-Use  Planning  Act 
H.R.  10294,  now  before  the  House,  has 
frightening  Implications  for  the  future 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  past  three  decades 
we  have  watched  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  intruded  into  all  aspects  of 
American  life,  to  the  point  where  it  now 
regulates  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, new  towns,  and  even  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  Now  the 
Federal  Government  wants  to  get  into 
the  business  of  telling  us  how  to  use  and 
develop  our  private  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  time  the  Federal 
Goverimaent  decides  to  regulate  swne 
aspect  of  our  life  to  make  things  better 
for  us,  things  almost  automatically  get 
worse.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  land  use 
legislation  reported  to  this  body  in  the 
form  of  H.R.  10294  would  not  only  caa- 
tinue  this  poor  record  of  achievement  if 
allowed  to  pass;  It  would  also  destroy 
traditional  local  control  over  land  use, 
further  retard  an  already  seriously  dam- 
aged economy,  and  would  remove  and 
eliminate  one  of  the  last  remaining  ways 
for  an  individual  to  have  a  voice  In  de- 
termining his  futuie, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  supported 
the  need  for  broad  plarming  at  the  local 
level.  Since  comprehensive  land  use 
planning  is  by  its  very  nature  a  regula- 
tion of  people's  Uves,  Income,  and  prop- 
erty. It  must  be  conducted  only  at  the 
local  level  and  nowhere  else.  Only  then 
can  citizens  be  assured  that  they  will  be 
heard  and  that  they  will  have  access  to 
the  decisionmakers. 

Only  then  will  we  have  plans  and  plan- 
ners that  will  be  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  locality. 

H.R.  10294  Is  totally  unacceptable  In 
this  regard.  It  would  elevate  land  use 
planning  and  control  to  the  State  level, 
and  ultimately  by  review  to  the  Depart-' 
ment  of  Interior.  It  Includes  a  vast  and 
complex  design  for  labeling  almost  any 
land  with  any  value  at  all  as  on  "area 
of  critical  environmental  concern,'*  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  State  agency  and 


to  review  by  a  Federal  agency.  With  con- 
trol over  private  lands  so  far  removed 
from  local  communities,  the  majoritj-  of 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be 
threatened  with  total  isolation  from  the 
actual  decisionmakers,  eliminating  any 
voice  they  might  otherwise  have  had  in 
determining  their  own  destiny. 

I  cannot  and  I  will  not  support  H.R. 
10294.  If  we  cannot  avoid  a  Federal 
land  and  use  planning  program,  then  it 
must  be  cme  that  we  can  all  live  with. 
If  a  majority  here  want  such  a  Federal 
pi-ogram.  I  believe  that  the  substitute 
proposal  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague.  Sam  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  is  a  far  better  road  to  follow. 
The  Steiger  bill  reduces  some  of  my  con- 
cerns about  the  Federal  and  State  roles 
In  land  use  planning.  It  seeks  local  par- 
ticipation in  planning  and  implementing 
a  State  land  use  program:  it  would  allow 
flexibihty  in  the  designation  of  areas  of 
critical  environmental  concern,  key  fa- 
cilities and  other  large-scale  develop- 
ments; and  it  Includes  reasonable  pro- 
cedures for  the  development  of  State  ase 
planning  processes. 

I  would  caution  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
amine HJl.  10294  carefully  before  It 
comes  to  a  vote.  While  on  the  surface 
it  appears  as  a  lofty  design  for  better 
living,  in  reaUty  it  would  create  more 
problems  than  It  would  solve.  The  in- 
tent of  H.R.  10294  is  to  create  a  Federal 
grant  program  to  encourage  and  assL"?t 
the  States  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  statewide  land  use  planning  pro- 
cess. One  might  think  this  sounds  harm- 
less enough.  But  if  we  read  further  we 
find  disturbing  language  that  goes  far 
beyond  encouraging  planning  to  the 
point  that  It  promises  to  have  a  resound- 
ing impact  on  our  economy,  our  system  of 
Government,  and  Indeed,  our  way  of  life 
as  we  have  come  to  know  it. 

Traditionally  land  use  decisions  have 
been  made  by  local  officials,  because  It  is 
generally  beUeved  that  local  officials  are 
more  knowledgeable  about  local  prob- 
lems, and  Uierefore,  are  more  qualified  to 
make  decisions  affecting  the  use  of  prop- 
erty in  the  community.  But  this  bill 
would  bring  an  end  to  traditional  local 
control  in  one  fatal  stroke  by  mandathig 
that  major  land  use  decisions  be  made 
at  the  State  level,  by  State  level  bureau- 
crats, in  conformance  with  Federal  rules 
and  procedures;   failure  to  conform  to 
Federal  guidelines  could,  under  the  act. 
result  in  withholding  of  Fedei-al  fimds. 
Zoning  and  land  use  decisions  would  no 
longer  be  made  by  familiar  local  indi- 
viduals who  have  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  commimity.  Instead 
decisions  would  be  made  by  some  name- 
less, faceless  bureaucraUc  agency  in  con- 
formance with  its  view  of  local  needs, 
and  Its  conception  of  what  is  good  for 
the  community. 

All  of  us.  Ml-.  Speaker,  are  reminded 
daily  of  the  power  we  have  surrendered 
to  the  executive  branch  by  granting  that 
branch  authority  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  to  States  to  force  compliance  with 
Federal  guidelines.  It  was  through  such 
surrender  of  power  that  our  local  com- 
munities lost  control  of  their  schools.  The 
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arguments  for  this  bill  remind  me  a  great 
deal  of  arguments  made  on  this  floor  on 
early  education  bills.  We  were  told  then 
that  Congress  would  still  hold  the  purse 
strings  and  power  over  our  school  would 
still  remain  with  our  citizens.  We  are 
still  plagued  with  that  legislative  can  of 
worms.  The  bussing  problem  is  a  clear 
example. 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  10294  would  also 
allow  these  same  Federal  planners  to  rip 
away  from  our  citizens  the  last  vestige 
of  their  rights  to  have  and  hold  private 
property. 

The  charge  that  the  bill  is  a  bureau- 
cratic boondoggle  is  not  just  a  lot  of  po- 
litical hot  air.  H.R.  10293  would  set  up 
two  new  levels  of  bureaucracies — one  at 
the  Federal  level  and  one  in  each  State — 
to  direct  the  Implementation  of  the  act. 
The  Federal  bureaucracy  promises  to  be 
large,  in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  In- 
terior Department  officials  to  the  con- 
trary. E^en  now,  Interior  has  an  Office 
of  Land  Use  and  Water  Planning,  com- 
pletely staffed,  with  a  Director  and  a 
bimonthly  newsletter,  just  waiting  for  the 
bill  to  pfiss.  We  can  be  assured  that  If 
this  legislation  is  successful  the  bureauc- 
racy will  mushroom  overnight,  fed  by 
a  plush  $10  million  per  year  expense 
accoimt  that  Is  authorized  under  the  act 
for  "administrative  purposes." 

Meanwhile,  each  State  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  prerequisite  in  receiving 
grants  to  set  up  its  own  land  use  bureauc- 
racy regardless  of  whether  it  needs  one  or 
not.  The  bill  requires  that  the  State  land 
use  agency  have  an  "adequate  inter- 
disciplinary professional  and  technical 
staff  as  well  as  technical  consultant  of 
various  and  broad  backgrounds."  In  ad- 
dition the  agency  would  be  required  to 
have  a  data  collection  and  inventorying 
function  that.  If  property  implemented, 
will  in  Itself  be  extremely  expensive. 

Finally,  existing  Federal  and  States 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
land-related  programs,  would  be  prompt- 
ed to  establish  liaison  offices  to  monitor 
Federal  and  State  land  use  agencies  to 
assure  that  their  programs  are  not 
threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try knew  the  extent  to  which  this  bill 
would  encourage  the  proliferation  of  a 
large  and  cumbersome  land  use  bureauc- 
racy with  which  they  would  have  to 
contend  with  In  the  future.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  they  would  be  overwhelming- 
ly opposed  to  It.  Bureaucratic  delay  and 
mismanagement  have  become  a  standing 
joke  in  the  country.  In  my  opinion,  to 
turn  land  use  decisionmaking  over  to  a 
bureaucracy  of  the  sort  contemplated  In 
this  bill  would  create  such  a  great 
amount  of  confusion  and  redtape  that 
any  proper  conceptualization  of  land  use 
planning  would  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Aside  for  creating  havoc  with  our 
traditional  system  of  land  use  control, 
H.R.  10294  would  have  a  deleterious  af- 
fect on  the  economy.  The  primary  iocMs 
of  the  bill  Is  on  development,  which  in 
many  ways  is  one  of  our  most  Important 
and  most  vital  national  Industries.  The 


construction  industry  provides  local  com- 
munities with  jobs,  housing,  public  facili- 
ties, highways,  parks,  shopping  centers, 
ski  areas,  and  a  host  of  ether  vital  bene- 
fits we  often  take  for  granted.  H.R.  10294 
would  require  State  control  over  three 
broad  categories  of  development:  First, 
key  facilities ;  second,  large  scale  develop- 
ment; and  third,  large  scale  subdivisions 
or  development  projects.  The  definitions 
of  these  areas  are  so  bros^ly  written  as 
to  encompass  almost  every  kind  of  devel- 
opment, including  airports,  major  high- 
ways interchanges,  major  recreational 
land  and  facilities,  public  utilities,  power- 
plants,  pipelines,  and  large-scale  subdivi- 
sions. The  Import  of  this  is  obvious: 
major  land  use  decisions  affecting  the  lo- 
cal economy  would  be  hereafter  made  by 
the  State,  Any  development  that  would  be 
deemed  by  the  State  to  be  of  more  than 
local  significance  could  not  proceed  until 
approved  by  the  State  land  use  agency. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  the 
State  designate  and  assert  control  over 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern"— a  concept  which  is  defined  so  as 
to  include  almost  every  conceivable  cate- 
gory of  land  of  any  value  in  the  State. 
Areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
are  defined  In  the  bill  as  areas  on  non- 
Federal  lands  "where  uncontrolled  or  In- 
compatible development  could  result  in 
damage  to  the  environment,  life,  or  prop- 
erty or  the  long-term  pubUc  interest 
which  is  of  more  than  local  significance." 
The  definition  goes  on  to  list  specific 
types  of  land  that  the  State  must  include 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  list  is  long  and 
comprehensive.  The  land  use  program 
would  encompass  all  fragile  or  historic 
lands,  Including  shorelands  along  rivers, 
lakes,  and  streams,  rare  or  valuable  eco- 
systems, an  extremely  broad  term  in  it- 
self, and  geological  formations,  signifi- 
cant wildlife  habitats,  scenic  or  historic 
areas,  and  natural  areas  of  significant 
and  scientific  value.  It  would  also  include 
all  so-called  natural  hazards  lands,  such 
as  floor  plains,  areas  subject  to  weather 
disasters,  areas  of  unstable  geological 
character,  ice  or  snow  formations,  and 
areas  with  high  seismic  or  volcanic  activ- 
ity. Finally,  all  agricultural  lands,  forest 
lands,  grazing  lands,  and  watershed  lands 
would  be  subject  to  State  control.  And  as 
If  there  were  some  doubt  that  these  cate- 
gories were  not  adequate  to  cover  the 
situation,  the  bill  allows  the  State  to 
name  additional  areas  as  it  may  deem  to 
be  of  critical  environmental  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not  hard  to  predict 
that  if  definitions  of  key  facilities,  large- 
scale  development,  and  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  contained  in  H.R. 
10294  are  allowed  to  remain  as  is,  we  will 
be  placing  a  firm  lid  on  future  economic 
development  of  many  communities 
across  the  coimtry.  Any  proposed  devel- 
opment on  any  of  these  lands  mentioned 
In  the  bill  could  not  go  forward  until 
deemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  State 
plan  or  imtil  it  has  run  the  gamut  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  to  secure  a  State- 
level  permit.  In  the  meantime,  the  local 
community,  its  control  over  land  use 


rendered  impotent,  would  be  forced  to 
sit  idly  by,  as  housing  becomes  scarce, 
employment  opportunities  decline,  and 
the  local  tax  base  is  undermined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows  that  un- 
regulated economic  growth  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  No  thinking  American  wants  to 
see  his  land  desecrated  and  permanently 
fouled.  Certainly,  we  must  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  see  that  proper 
environmental  restraints  are  employed  as 
development  goes  forward.  But  we  must 
be  sure  that  what  we  ask  of  State  and 
local  government  is  feasible  and  capable 
of  being  implemented.  A  system  that  re- 
quires citizens  to  go  to  their  State  cap- 
ital to  obtain  approval  or  to  register  their 
disapproval  of  every  major  development 
or  every  project  proposed  for  location 
within  a  so-called  critical  environmental 
area  specified  by  State  planners  would 
not  only  be  impractical,  but,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  would  be  totally  imneces- 
sary  and  imworkable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fairfax  County,  Va.. 
which  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent,  has  recently  imposed 
a  moratorium  on  all  development  in  the 
county  until  June  of  1975.  The  rationale 
of  this  action  was  that  such  a  morato- 
rium would  curb  the  rapid  growth  the 
county  has  been  experiencing  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  new  ordinance  imme- 
diately precipitated  a  loud  public  outcry, 
when  a  public  hearing  was  convened  to 
discuss  it,  thousands  turned  out  in  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  benefits  of  retaining  local  control 
over  land  use  plarming.  It  assures  that 
necessary  land  use  controls  that  are  im- 
posed will  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
who  will  be  governed  by  them.  If  they  are 
not,  then  the  people  are  afforded  an  ap- 
portunity  to  voice  their  complaints  to 
local  authorities  directly  concerned  with 
their  needs  and  to  hold  their  elected  offi- 
cials responsible  for  their  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  H.R.  10294. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  rule  for  the  land  use 
bill,  H.R.  10294.  Although  this  legislation 
opposition  to  this  rule  for  the  land-use 
policies  per  se,  it  does  exert  very  strong 
Federal  controls  over  how  this  country 
will  develop  its  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  lands.  This  bill  is  being  touted  on 
the  ground  the  States  will  have  total 
control  in  developing  land-use  programs. 
An  actual  reading  of  the  bill  reveals  the 
unlikeliness  of  a  passive  Federal  role. 

The  requirements  of  title  I  establish 
a  national  policy  for  land  use  to  be  im- 
posed upon  States  with  the  withholding 
of  funds  as  a  threat.  This  represents  the 
classic  carrot  and  stick  approach.  States 
are  offered  a  Federal  grant  of  up  to  sev- 
eral million  dollars  a  year  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  implementing  their 
plan.  The  offer  is  all  but  irresistible  to 
State  legislatures  which  jump  to  finance 
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programs  with  this  free  money  from 
Washington. 

HH.  10294  gives  rise  to  k  novel  situa- 
tion— in  which  two  provisii  ins  play  roles 
The   term   "areas   of   critical    environ- 
mental concern"  carry  thi;  connotation 
that  no  use  is  to  be  allowed  in  these 
areas.  The  definition  of  tlie  areas  is  so 
open  ended  that  any  type  la  nd  area  could 
be  so  designated.  However,   he  States  are 
not  required  to  use  their  jower  of  emi 
nent  domain — providing  coi  npensation  to 
the    landowners.    The    sitjation    could 
arise  that  a  State  lacking  a<  lequate  funds 
for  compensation  might  pioceed  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  in  tli  e  bUl  by  using 
its  police  powers  to  totally  deny  use  of 
the  land  by  the  landowner.  This  tactic 
would  circumvent  the  issui;  of  compen- 
sation, because  the  police  power — zon- 
ing— is  not  normally  a  comi  )ensable  land 
use  control  mechanism.  Tie  inevitable 
result   of   increasing   the    number   and 
amount  of  controls  on  land  use  is  to  ter- 
minate the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
acquire  and  own  property. 

I  beUeve  Federal  advice  on  land  use 
policies  will  evolve  into  Federal  dictates. 
If  passed,  this  proposal  coild  result  in 
the  demise  of  private  proper  ty  rights  and 
increase  Federal  encroachn  ent  of  State 
matters. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Ml.  Speaker,  I 
>ield  such  time  as  he  may  co  nsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  «Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen ) . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Hr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  question  that  lapd  use  plan- 
ning is  needed  if  a  growing  population 
increasingly  aware  of  its  eufironment 
to  use  a  limited  amomit  of  1 
The  question  we  must  a 
judgment  is  not  whether  w 
land  use  planning,  but  who 
planning  and  how  should  th 
accomplished. 

Both  the  proponents  of  tl 
and  the  proponents  of  the 
stitute  proposal  agree  that  I  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  not  bel  Involved  in 
making  land   use   decision 
course,  on  federally  owned  lands, 

I,  too,  believe  very  strongly  that  this 
planning,  if  It  is  to  be  succesif  ul.  must  be 
done  at  the  locaJ  level.  On  thf  north  coast 
of  California  we  are  fortunajte  to  have  a 
general  imderstanding  of  Uie  need  for 
appropriate  land  use  and  thi  diversity  of 
approaches  to  the  subject  tiat  lends  It- 
self to  effective  public  policy  develop- 
ment. I 

Furthermore,  a  most  important  re- 
quirement Is  the  creation  of  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  parfl  of  everyone 
as  to  the  directions  to  be  taken.  Unless 
such  a  consensus  is  developed  we  will  see 
a  polarized  conflict  between  interests  that 
can  only  result  In  land  use  decisions  being 
made  by  means  of  sheer  p<litlcal  force 
in  what  could  possibly  be  a  hitter  atmos- 
phere. 

To  be  effective,  land  use  plans  must  be 
presented  in  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
manner.  I 

During  the  past  few  mootihs,  the  de- 
bate surrounding  the  Udall  liUI  and  the 
Steiger  subsUtute  has  made  clear  two 
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facts.  First,  there  is  no  consensus  on  the 
subject  in  regard  to  the  specifics  of  the 
legislation  or  the  final  outcome  it  will 
create.  Second,  there  is  a  lack  of  under- 
standing as  to  the  impact  the  bill  will 
have. 

The  lack  of  consensus  is  vital,  as  I 
have  said,  because  community  involve- 
ment and  acceptance  is  the  key  element 
of  land  use  plans.  It  is  clear  that  100  per- 
cent agreement  will  never  be  obtained  on 
any  given  plan  at  the  national  level  but 
general  acceptance  at  the  local  level  is 
absolutely  essential. 

Tlie  past  few  months  have  shown  me 
that  general  acceptance  is  not  present 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  until  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  are  satisfactorily 
answered  and  the  issues  presented  are 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  equally  great.  The  input  I 
have  had  in  my  mail  and  personal  con- 
tacts makes  clear  that  many  people  with 
conflicting  interests  in  land  beUeve  this 
legislation  is  going  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

Othei-s  believe  that  the  bill  can  pro- 
vide the  vehicle  for  controlling  growth  or 
achieving  a  "no-growth"  condition. 

Neither  of  these  assimiptions  is  tnae. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  what 
might  be  brought  about  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  because  no  one 
knows  what  a  land  use  plan  will  con- 
tain until  it  is  completed  by  those  offi- 
cials who  are  responsible  for  weighing 
all  the  many  variables  associated  with 
the  planning  process. 

In  view  of  the  misunderstandings  in- 
volved and  the  increasingly  divided  opin- 
ion on  the  measure,  I  have  concluded 
that  the  Congress  should  take  no  action 
untU  the  issues  are  more  fully  resolved. 
It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  more  in- 
depth  consideration  and  input  are 
needed  before  final  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauican). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  this  rule  before  us  will  be  defeated. 
The  great  and  good  and  gentle  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
has  just  said  that  after  3  years  of  com- 
mittee deUberation  we  are  faced  with 
the  final  decision  on  this  momentous 
Issue  of  land  use. 

I^t  that  decision  be  made  here  and 
now  on  this  rule,  and  let  us  avoid  the 
long  and  tortuous,  far-reaching  parlia- 
mentary path  that  lies  before  us  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  many,  many  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered. 

■nils  bill  is  In  trouble,  and  it  should 
be  in  trouble.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Marj'Iand  would  rather  do  it  themselves. 
as  the  people  of  the  49  other  States  of 
the  Union  would  rather  do  it  themselves. 
What  they  would  rather  do  is  control 
their  own  private  property  In  the  way 
that  they  wish.  What  they  would  rather 
do  Is  have  their  own  State  and  local 
government  make  the  decisions  govern- 
ing the  iMDper  use  of  land,  rather  than 
have  the  Federal  bureaucrat*  Imposa 
their  dtotant  win. 
We  are  aaked  now.  at  the  11th  hour. 


at  this  very  late  date,  to  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion belatedly  come  in  with  a  host  of 
amendments  to  try  to  salvage  this  bad 
legislation.  We  are  asked  to  go  ahead 
and  act  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  should  have 
acted  in  the  numerous  sessions  it  held  on 
this  matter. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  very 
caiefully  what  these  amendments  being 
offered  at  this  last  month  do.  Tliey  are 
cosmetic  in  the  extreme.  They  do  not 
addiess  the  fundamental  constitutional 
wrongness  of  this  legislation.  These 
amendments  are  just  as  mistaken  as  the 
bill  itself,  and  I  am  smprised  that  some 
unidentified  source  "at  the  White 
House"  would  submit  such  amendments 
at  this  last  moment  with  the  President 
out  of  the  country. 

We  here  today  have  the  chance  to 
reaffirm  the  right  of  private  property, 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  States,  and 
the  right  of  local  governments  to  make 
land  use  decisions  for  themselves;  and 
that  reaffirmation  can  be  attained  by 
voting  "no"  on  this  rule,  defeating  it. 
and,  indeed,  taking  the  burden  off  not 
only  the  good  Chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  but  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  in  (^position  to 
both  H.R.  10294  and  H.R.  13780. 

The  need  for  land  use  planning  and 
policies  is  not  in  issue.  Nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  ef- 
fective and  better  land  use  planning. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  way  more  effec- 
tive land  use  planning  should  come  into 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  my  good  friend.  Morris 
Udall.  In  fact.  I  agree  with  the  lofty 
and  ideal  objectives  of  Congressman 
Udall  but  I  fear  that  if  he  is  success- 
ful in  guiding  H.R.  10294  to  final  enact- 
ment we  will  have  a  more  horrendous 
mess  on  our  hands  than  we  now  have 
with  the  U.S.  Postal  Corporation. 

We  can  all  recall  the  great  promise 
of  the  Independent  Postal  CorporatiMi. 
More  economical  service,  more  efficiency 
and  speedier  service.  Instead  we  received 
wasteful  and  more  expensive  service,  less 
efficiency,  service  slower  than  the  ponj' 
express  and  a  situation  which  promises 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better.  HR. 
10294  is  an  even  gieater  legislative 
monstrosity. 

Although  the  bill  purports  to  leave 
the  States  in  full  control  in  the  devel- 
opmant  of  their  land  use  programs,  a 
close  reading  of  the  legislation  reveals 
that  it  wtU  eventually,  if  not  inmiediately, 
move  planning  and  zoning  decisions 
from  the  city  councils  and  State  legis- 
latures to  the  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton. Participation  in  another  phase  of 
government  will  again  be  moved  fur- 
ther away  from  the  people  and  another 
huge,  wasteful.  Inept,  and  fund-consum- 
ing bureaucracy  will  have  been  created 
In  Washington. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  will  this 
shortsighted  and  dangerous  march  of 
power  to  Washington  continue?  We 
have  seen  this  same  old  story  repeated 
over  and  over  a'ain.  Local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  not  responding  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Local  units  of  govern- 
ment do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources. Local  units  of  government  can- 
not effectively  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  of  a  modem  industrial  and 
sophisticated  society. 

The  people  demand  that  Washington 
should  step  in  and  solve  the  problem. 
How  many  times  in  the  past  have  we  re- 
sponded to  these  arguments  only  to  end 
up  in  a  state  of  frustration  and  despair, 
only  to  find  that  Wasliington  has  an  out- 
standing ability  to  articulate  and  address 
'  problems  but  a  very  inferior  ability  to 
solve  them? 

During  the  14  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  experienced  the  propo- 
nents of  such  legislation,  using  the  same 
arguments  to  pass  such  legislation  only 
to  replace  an  imperfect  system  with  a 
cumbersome,  inept,  frustrating  bureau- 
cratic nightmare.  As  a  result  the  tradi- 
tional jurisdictional  lines  between  local 
and  Federal  areas  of  authority  have 
broken  down  and  we  find  ourselves  either 
legislating  or  trying  to  legislate  on  every 
conceivable  subject  from  the  regulation 
of  switchblade  knives,  a  city  council 
matter,  to  the  building  of  complex  de- 
fense systems,  truly  a  matter  of  national 
responsibility. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to  so  many  problems, 
most  of  which  should  have  been  left  to 
local  concern,  that  we  have  permitted 
the  big  problems  truly  of  a  national  con- 
cern to  go  imsolved  and  unattended.  The 
legislation  has  come  so  fast  and  furious 
that  a  good  many  legislators  have  Uttle 
or  no  sound  legislative  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  measures  upon  which  tliey 
are  called  to  vote.  Each  measure  con- 
tains broad  and  ambiguous  grants  of 
discretion  and  rulemaking  authority  to 
the  unwieldly  Federal  bureaucracy.  The 
ultimate  result  has  been  the  movement 
of  power  from  the  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive. Watergate,  inflation,  shortages  and 
the  loss  of  confidence  of  our  free  people 
In  Oovemment  and  its  officials.  Is  it  not 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  such  imwise  parUa- 
mentary  action? 

Is  It  not  time  to  begin  the  m  ve  of  re- 
turning Government  to  the  peop.e  rather 
than  moving  more  and  more  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  nonelected  Fed- 
eral servants  far-removed  and  isolated 
from  the  real  demands  and  desires  of  the 
people?  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  H.R. 
10294  passes  it  would  be  but  a  short  time 
when  this  body  would  be  very  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  planning  and 
zoning  decisions  of  a  local  nature. 

Although  H.R.  10294  purports  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Government  from  con- 
trolling the  use  of  private  or  State  land, 
the  bill  is  replete  with  broad  and  am- 
biguous langiiage  giving  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  other  Federal  officers 
very  strong  control  over  how  this  coun- 
try- will  develop  its  urban,  suburban  and 


rural  lands.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  original 
form.  H.R.  10294  left  no  doubt  about  the 
intent  of  its  proponents  to  centralize 
planning  and  land  use  decisions  In  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  True,  there  has 
been  considerable  surgery  done  in  an  ef- 
fort to  pass  the  measure,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Secretary  reserves  com- 
plete control  of  the  $800  miUion  we  are 
asked  to  appropriate  to  finance  the  bill. 
The  retention  of  power  over  the  purse 
strings  is  in  reality  the  retention  of  con- 
trol over  planning  and  land  use  decisions. 

Although  H.R.  13790  does  not  give  the 
Secretary'  the  control  given  by  H.R.  10294, 
the  end  result  will  ultimately  be  the 
same.  When  will  this  body  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  basic  rules  of  economics 
which  the  Members  learned  in  grade 
school?  Deficit  spending  is  the  primary 
cause  of  inflation,  the  problem  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  most  of  the  people 
in  this  Nation.  When  are  we  going 
to  make  a  start  toward  balancing  the 
budget?  Both  measures  call  for  the 
spending  of  money  which  we  do  not  have. 
Tlierefore,  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
against  the  rule,  and  if  the  rule  is  adopt- 
ed, then  vote  against  both  the  Udall  and 
Steiger  measures. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall). 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R. 
10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act.  It  is 
most  infrequently  that  I  ever  vote  against 
an  open  rule,  but  it  is  said  that  it  takes 
an  exception  to  prove  the  rule. 

In  short,  this  legislation  is  so  objec- 
tionable that  it  simply  should  not  be  de- 
bated. Someone  has  said  this  is  a  fright- 
ening piece  of  legislation.  Well,  its  po- 
tential consequences  are  truly  frighten- 
ing in  that  it  could  ultimately  mean  Fed- 
eral control  over  every  piece  of  land  in 
America  to  the  detriment  of  individual 
property  rights. 

Another  apt  description  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  embodies  an  ingenious  plan.  It  has 
the  old  carrot  and  stick  approach.  There 
is  the  inviting  carrot  with  free  Federal 
money  to  assist  the  States  in  developing 
the  land  use  plan.  This  kind  of  free 
money  is  almost  irresistible  to  States  and 
municipalities.  But  then  comes  the  not  so 
obvious  stick.  Things  are  attached. 

As  soon  as  a  State  accepts  the  free 
money  to  plan  it  must  design  and  imple- 
ment its  plan  according  to  detailed  re- 
quirements set  down  by  Washington  or 
else  there  will  be  serious  sanctions  exer- 
cised against  those  who  accepted  the 
assistance. 

This  bill  is  dangerous,  it  affects  the 
rights  of  every  land  owner  in  America. 
Rather  than  providing  for  land  use,  it 
could  be  said  it  provides  for  nonland  use. 
No  longer  would  any  individual  have  full 
and  complete  control  over  his  own 
property. 

As  for  the  farmers  of  west  central 
Missouri,  whom  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent it  would  mean  they  would  have  to 
accept  the  decision  of  Washington  on 
where  every  feed  lot  would  be  located 
or  whether  their  land  could  be  used  or 


left  unused.  For  my  part  I  am  not  con- 
vinced Washington  enjoys  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  wisdom  on  land  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
kind  of  big  government  we  do  not  need. 
It  could  be  disastrous  to  the  building  in- 
dustry and  permanently  affect  employ- 
ment in  the  building  trades. 

The  Rules  Committee  quite  wisely 
denied  a  rule  on  February  26,  but  re- 
versed itseli  on  May  15th,  but  not  one 
word  or  comma  was  changed  to  warrant 
this  reversal.  Even  its  proponents  say 
there  should  be  some  amendment,'; 
adopted.  The  floor  of  the  House  is  no 
place  to  write  legislation.  This  bill  can- 
not be  cleaned  up  on  the  floor.  For  that 
reason  the  rule  should  be  defeated. 

The  most  bitter  critics  say  the  bill  bor- 
ders on  socialism  and  if  passed  could 
lead  in  the  future  to  some  kind  of 
agrarian  reform.  Well  I  am  not  certaui 
that  will  ever  happen  but  I  repeat  this 
is  a  dangerous  foot  in  the  door — intrusion 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  into  the 
proper  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
States. 

If  this  is  not  the  worst  bill  ever  to  come 
out  of  the  Interior  Committee  it  is  only 
because  it  is  the  most  misunderstood  bill 
we've  had  in  years.  For  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion or  the  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10294  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  ingenious  but  also  a  dan- 
gerous bill  which  could  adversely  affect 
the  property  rights  of  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Kazen). 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
there  is  a  single  basic  issue  confronting 
this  House  today.  It  can  be  stated  in  a 
simple  question — is  the  bill  made  in  or- 
der by  this  rule  proper  legislation?  My 
answer — No. 

I  have  no  argument  with  those  who 
say  we  need  land  use  planning  in  our 
Nation.  I  concede  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  the  soil  and  water  that  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber  and  the  im- 
portant questions  of  siting  homes,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  developments. 
But  I  contend  that  these  matters  involve 
the  people  who  own  the  land,  their  com- 
munity interests,  perhaps  the  States' 
protection  of  regional  concerns.  I  say 
we  should  not  escalate  this  issue  to  na- 
tional pohcy. 

We  know  our  established  methods  have 
produced  an  agricultural  system  that  not 
only  feeds  and  clothes  our  people  but 
provides  sufficient  produce  for  export — 
that  has  turned  around  our  troublesome 
problems  with  our  balance  of  trade.  We 
have  seen  our  commerce  rank  first  In  the 
world,  with  most  of  our  people  having 
jobs,  homes,  and  pubUc  facilities  that 
balance  our  cities  and  towns  with  our 
agriculture.  We  have  not  achieved  Uto- 
pian perfection,  but  I  say  the  Congress 
should  not  build  roadbltKks  to  progress. 

Ours  Is  a  proud  national  history  of 
growth.  We  have  pushed  our  frontiers 
from  coast  to  coast  and  beyond,  not  by 
a  policy  of  congressional  restraint  but 
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by  the  wisdom,  energy,  and 
of  our  citizens. 

We  all  know  the  famous 
ham    Lincoln    that    we 
maintain  a  "government  of  this 
the  people  and  for  the  peopl ; 
may  have  taken  that  though^ 
words   of   Daniel   Webster, 
spoke  of  "the  people's 
for  the  people,  made  by  the 
answerable  to  the  people. " 

The  point  I  would  make  i! 
in  those  words:  We  are 
of  the  people,  sent  to  this  Hou^ 
them,  and  we  should  not  seek 
the  people's  rights.  We  shoulc 
greater  wisdom  than  they 
use  planning  is  no  innovation 
tion.  The  pioneer  settlers 
men  and  women  who  pushed 
tiers  out  to  span  the  continent 
obligation  to  the  land.  They 
the  production  of  food  and  fibe^ 
livelihood  and  then,  as  the 
they  knew  they  had  to  feed 
and   shelter  those   fellow 
gathered  in  the  towns  and  ci 
Nation. 

I  argue  that  this  legislation 
rights  of  private  property 
the  earliest  pioneers  and  but|,r 
generations  of  landowners.  I 
tend  that  everyone  labored 
Utopian  land  of  perfection, 
leave  controls   to   the  landoi' 
their  neighbors,  the  men  and 
know  each  region  of  our 
understand    local    problems 
needs.  I  cannot  believe  that 
monopoly  of  wisdom  here 
provide  the  best  answers  to  all 

I   recall   a  statement   that 
Lyndon  Johnson  often  made 
tough  decisions,  when  he  said : 

It  Isn't  hard  to  do  what's 
do    what's   right — but    It's   awfuljy 
know  what's  right  to  do. 

Let  us  trust  the  people — let  lis  not  en- 
act legislation  that  tells  them  we  do  not 
trust  them  to  protect  their  property  and 
the  products  we  all  need. 

I  believe  many  Americans  ai|e  alarmed 
by  this  proposed  legislation. 

One  of  the  strongest  indicjtments 
this  bill  is  the  statement  of 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unitjed 
The  chamber  has  called  this 
the  most  critical  ever  consideifed 
or  any  other  Congress."  Its  study 
trated  the  claim  that  there  an; 
tions  in  this  proposal.  On  this 
chamber  found: 

The    requirements   of    Title    I, 
establish   a   tiatlonal   land   use  policy 
imposed   upon   the   stat«s    under 
withdrawal   of   federal   funds  fo: 
planning.  It  Is  fiction  to  speak  oi 
Ing  and  assisting  the  states  with 
is  filled  with  criteria,  guidelines 
tions  for  defining  an  "adequate" 
sive  land  use  planning  process. 

I  agree  completely  with  th^  chamber 
of  commerce's  summation  tha;  says: 

We  find  the  bill  objectionable  because  it 
risks  Jeopardizing  needed  econonilc  growth, 
threatens  another  federal  Invasion  of  states' 
rights,  and  raises  a  serious  possibility  that 
private  citizens  could  have  thel  r  property 
impaired  in  value,  without  comp  snsatlon 
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The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  has  accepted  the  need  for  land 
use  plaiming,  but  it  has  stated : 

Unfortunately,  as  the  federal  land  use 
planning  bill  worked  its  way  through  the 
Congress,  it  evolved  into  a  program  for  the 
creation  of  state  and  federal  bureaucracies 
to  plan  primarily  for  the  non-use  of  land. 
Under  the  guise  of  protecting  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern,  it  would  deny 
people  access  to  suitable  housing  in  locations 
of  their  choice  and  need. 

The  Associated  CSeneral  Contractors, 
an  organization  representing  8,200  con- 
struction companies,  has  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  this  bill,  calling  it: 

An  unrealistic,  impractical  bill  that  will 
compound  the  land  use  dilemma,  rather  than 
help  to  solve  it. 

Let  me  cite  just  a  sampling  of  citizen 
reaction  to  this  proposed  legislation.  The 
Honorable  Dolph  Briscoe,  Governor  of 
Texas,  wrote  me : 

One  of  my  major  goals  as  governor  of 
Texas  has  been  to  aid  in  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  states  in  the  state-federal  part- 
nership, and  the  potential  threat  posed  by 
one  of  the  major  authors  of  land  use  legis- 
lation— that  sanctions  would  be  brought 
against  states  which  do  not  conform  to  fed- 
eral guidelines  on  planning — is  one  of  the 
strongest  threats  to  state  government  that 
I  can  recall. 

Charles  E.  Ball,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Cattle  Feeders  Associa- 
tion, has  written  me: 

We  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  preserving 
our  land  resources,  but  It  Is  doubtful  that 
effective  land  use  planning  can  be  done  on  a 
national  basis.  If  additional  protection  of  our 
land  resources  is  needed,  it  should  be  done  by 
local  citizens  and  local  levels  of  government, 
rather  than  federal  agencies. 

I  quote  E.  R.  Wagoner,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Texas  Forestry  Associa- 
tion: 

Those  who  figure  a  national  land  use 
policy  continually  try  to  convey  the  Idea  that 
privately  owned  land  is  a  public  resource  for 
which  public  controls  should  be  developed. 
This  Is  not  the  American  way.  This  does  not 
justify  bureaucratic  direction  of  land  use  on 
a  national  scale  so  that  owners  lose  control 
over  the  economic  use  of  their  properties. 

An  editorial  in  the  publication  Progres- 
sive Farmer  made  the  same  point: 

Some  type  of  land  use  planning  may  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and  all  of 
America.  But  such  a  policy  should  also  pro- 
tect the  basic  rights  of  landowners  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  best  use  of  their 
land,  so  long  as  such  use  doesn't  constitute 
a  public  hazard  or  nuisance.  Moreover,  actual 
planning  should  be  dedicated  to  the  local 
level — to  people  who  are  familiar  with  land 
use  patterns,  capabilities  and  needs,  and  who 
are  answerable  to  local  citizens. 

A  letter  from  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  joiners  said  in  part: 

On  the  surface,  a  bill  to  establish  national 
land  use  policy  sounds  harmless  enough,  even 
beneficial.  Unfortunately,  what  this  bill  will 
cause  is  to  mandate  the  presence  of  a  new, 
powerful  federal  bureaucracy  with  a  veto- 
proof  power  regarding  how  land  may  be  used 
In  your  state.  The  result  could  be  economi- 
cally disastrous  for  growth.  Jobs,  housing 
and,  frankly,  a  subtle  by-pass  of  what  a  given 
community  really  desires  environmentally. 


The  National  Lumber  and  Building 
Material  Dealers  Association  wires  its 
views : 

This  legislation  will  Impose  a  strait  Jacket 
of  federal  land  use  standards  on  local  zoning 
and  planning  ofilclals. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  statements 
from  organizations,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
am  also  impressed  by  the  post  cards  and 
handwritten  letters  from  individuals  who 
feel  moved  to  protest  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  of  Edna,  Tex.,  has 
written : 

We  do  not  feel  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
need  this  land  use  planning  bill.  Suggest  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  economy. 

H.  C.  Nelson,  a  rancher  in  New  Braun- 
fels,  Tex.,  is  forthright  when  he  says: 

We  already  have  too  much  government  in 
our  business  and  daily  life. 

Muiray  Watson,  a  former  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Texas  who  operates  a  feed 
store  in  Mart,  Tex.,  writes : 

This  Is  apparently  another  attempt  by  en- 
vironmental groups  to  determine  In  Wash- 
ington how  a  landowner  who  pays  state, 
county,  school  and  other  ad  valorem  taxes 
must  look  to  the  federal  bureaucracy  to 
determine  how  he  can  use  the  land. 

Frank  J.  Douthitt,  of  Henrietta,  Tex., 
called  this  proposal  "an  experiment  that 
will  devastate  the  property  rights  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  across  the  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Ella  Edinburgh,  of  Texas  City, 
wrote : 

This  biU  is  unconstitutional  and  a  threat 
to  freedom  and  Individual  liberty.  It  Is  not 
a  bill  to  be  passed  In  a  free  country. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Simpson,  of  Runge,  Tex., 
said  bluntly : 

The  federal  government  has  too  much 
control  now. 

W.  Clarke  Moore,  of  Uvalde,  said: 
Dangling  of  federal  funds  before  state  gov- 
ernments Is  government  blackmail. 

Mrs.  Mary  Nan  West  and  Mrs.  Mary 
West  Chandler,  of  Batesville,  wrote: 

We  look  upon  federal  Involvement  In  the 
management  of  our  private  lands  as  a  serious 
infringement  on  our  constitutional  rights. 
We  feel  that,  in  general,  agricultural  lands 
are  being  properly  managed  by  those  who 
own  them.  It  is  an  economic  fact  that  we 
must  practice  proper  management  and  con- 
servation to  survive  In  our  business. 

My  documentation  could  extend  for 
hours — letters  have  poured  in  from  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  county 
judges  and  commissioners — chambers  of 
commerce,  architects,  engineers,  and 
other  professional  people. 

There  is  a  single  dominant  theme  to 
all  this  citizen  reaction.  They  do  not 
want  the  Congress  to  make  Federal  de- 
cisions over  local  problems.  Strip  this 
argument  of  controversy  over  methods 
and  expose  it  for  what  it  really  is:  This 
bill  would  have  us  tell  the  people  that 
they  do  not  know  enough  to  handle  their 
own  affairs.  I  say  that  is  the  kind  of  big 
Crovemment  that  we  do  not  need.  I  say 
we  should  not  seek  to  dictate  to  the  peo- 
ple. We  are  here  to  represent  them.  That 
Is  our  function  and  role.  It  Is  also  our 
duty. 
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My  basic  Eu-gument  is  well  made  in  a 
quotation  from  a  famous  jurist,  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  who  wrote: 

I  often  wonder  whether  we  do  not  rest  our 
nopes  too  much  upon  constitutions,  upon 
laws  and  upon  courts.  These  are  false  hopes. 
Believe  me,  they  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  It 
dies  there,  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court 
can  save  It.  No  constitution,  no  law.  no  court 
can  even  do  much  to  help  It.  While  It  lies 
there  It  needs  no  constitution,  no  law,  no 
courts  to  save  It. 

I  believe,  as  Judge  Hand  did.  that  we 
must  trust  our  people.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress should  not  feel  that  we  are  wiser 
than  the  people,  that  we  need  to  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  little  children. 

And  let  me  add  a  word  of  thanks  to 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Udall.  for  calling  that  quotation  of 
Judge  Hand  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Udall 
quoted  it  to  close  a  recent  thoughtful 
lecture  on  the  American  presidency.  I 
suggest  to  him  that  the  comment  is  just 
as  applicable  to  the  American  Congress. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  here  for 
a  purpose  set  forth  in  the  first  three 
words  of  the  preamble  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, those  three  words  that  express  the 
spirit  «rf  our  Nation  in  a  ringing  phrase 
"We  the  people."  Let  us  be  mindful  that 
we  who  sit  in  this  House  as  Represen- 
tatives are  obligated  to  tnist  the  people. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  Ketchum). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  I^eaker,  I  rise 
today  in  oppositoin  to  the  rule  for  HJl. 
10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interlffl*  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  been 
canstderlng  Uiis  destructive  bill  for 
months.  Iliere  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  a  bill  which  is  in  such  deplorable 
shiqie  should  come  before  this  House. 
'When  the  sponsors  of  legislation  have 
to  send  out  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  ex- 
plaining an  entire  package  of  amend- 
ments th^  are  offering  to  their  own  bill, 
I  Uiink  it  is  clear  the  legislation  is  not 
ready  for  consideration  and  should  be 
sent  back  to  committee. 

Last  February  26,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  recognized  this  fact,  and  voted 
to  postpone  consideration  indefinitely  for 
this  bilL  I  applauded  that  wise  decision. 
The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  then  convened  3  days 
of  hearings,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to 
show  massive  support  for  his  concept  of 
Federal  land  use  policy.  What  was  heard 
instead  was  a  chorus  of  witnesses  calling 
for  hearings  to  be  held  across  the  coun- 
try, and  ioc  various  amendments  to  H.R. 
10294.  Still,  the  subcommittee  concluded 
its  hearings,  hoping  that  it  had  satisfied 
this  House  that  the  objections  of  the 
Rules  Committee  had  been  met.  The 
truth  is  Uiat  not  one  word  of  this  dis- 
orderly bill  was  changed.  EX^en  worse,  a 
whole  new  crop  of  qualifying  amend- 
ments came  sprouting  forth — not  to  be 
added  into  the  bill  by  the  committee 
whose  proper  function  this  was.  but  to 
be  debated  here  on  the  floor. 

I  can  see  no  rational  explanation  why 
a  rule  was  gr&nted  to  this  bill  in  May 


when  one  was  refused  in  February.  No 
one  can  stand  here  and  say  that  it  is  a 
better  bill  now  than  it  was  in  February. 
It  remains  a  frightening  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  brings  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  backyards  of  every  Ameri- 
can household.  Certainly,  it  is  far  too  im- 
portant a  bill  to  be  written  piecemeal  on 
the  floor  in  2  or  3  days,  as  its  sponsors 
are  attempting  to  have  done. 

If  the  Interior  Committee,  with  its  fine 
staff  and  a  plethora  of  meetings  and 
markups,  could  not  come  forth  with  a 
satisfactory  bill  in  over  a  year,  it  is  down- 
i-ight  absurd  to  think  we  can  write  one 
in  2  days  on  the  floor.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  defeat  the  rule  for  this 
bill,  and  send  this  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  should  never  have  gotten  this 
far  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Nbill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  rule.  Land  is  our 
most  valuable  and  important  natural  re- 
source. There  is  nobody  here  that  does 
not  doubt  for  1  minute  that  we  should 
begin  today  to  plan  for  the  future  of  this 
country.  Land  use  legislation  is  not  a 
partisan  concern.  It  is  not  even  a  biparti- 
san issue.  Instead,  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem which  needs  a  nationally  coordinated 
policy  to  meet  long-term  public  objec- 
tives, and  to  preserve  the  high  quaUty 
of  life  we  enjoy  in  this  coimtry.  We  all 
must  appreciate  and  realize  that  fact. 

We  had  hearings  on  these  bills.  During 
the  hearings  130  witnesses  came  before 
the  committee.  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  write  the  bill.  The  legislation 
was  reported  out  on  January  22.  after  4 
months  of  intensive  debate.  We  have 
heard  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  bill;  a  number  of  labor,  farm  and 
business  organizations,  environmental 
groups,  citizen  groups,  all  solidly  support 
the  legislation:  the  National  Governors 
Conference,  the  National  Legislative 
Conference,  the  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies, the  U.S.  COTiferences  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  all 
support  tJje  legislation. 

I  just  tliink  we  are  doing  a  terrific  in- 
justice to  the  system  in  which  we  oper- 
ate if  we  defeat  a  rule  of  this  type.  We 
have  had  men  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently for  years,  who  have  studied  it. 
This  rule  provides  for  us  this  afternoon 
the  cumulation  of  all  those  years  of  bi- 
partisan efforts. 

I  strongly  support  the  committee  bill. 
H.R.  10294,  and  take  this  time  to  heart- 
ily commend  Mr.  Udall,  the  members  of 
his  subcommittee  and  indeed,  all  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  for 
their  continuous  efforts  and  perseverence 
in  getting  this  legislation  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Now,  are  we,  going  to  let  all  those 
years  of  hard  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  go  down  to  defeat? 

Are  we  going  to  deprive  the  American 
people  of  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
day  in  court  on  this  vital  issue? 

The  American  people  want  to  be  heard 


on  land  use  planning.  In  the  interests  of 
the  future  of  this  country,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation's  vast  land  resources 
and  the  diverse  interests  of  the  countn  s 
growing  population,  it  behooves  us  to  de- 
bate the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  lane', 
use  proposal  before  us.  We  cannot  delay 
any  longer,  the  airing  of  this  crucial,  far- 
reaching,  and  nationally  significant 
legislation. 

So,  let  us  adopt  this  rule  and  get  on 
with  the  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  faimer 
from  Boston  must  take  a  different  view 
than  the  dirt  farmers  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the 
testimony  in  the  record  shows  that  fai-m 
organizations  have  appeared  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Some  days  we  cannot  win. 
I  have  been  taken  to  task  by  several 
speakers  because  in  the  hearings  certain 
people  were  against  the  legislation.  The 
supplemental  people  said  we  should  have 
some  hearings  and  we  have  held  the  bill 
open  and  they  say  it  is  terrible.  In  the 
supplemental  hearings  nobody  was  there 
for  the  bill. 

The  second  thing  is  that  they  come  in 
and  say  we  are  destroying  private  prop- 
erty, the  bill  does  not  do  this  and  does 
not  do  that.  They  say  to  put  some  lan- 
guage in  to  explain  it  and  when  we  put 
in  the  language  they  say,  "Gee,  this  is 
teiTible.  You  are  taking  all  these  amend- 
ments to  the  biU,"  when  we  are  trying 
to  clear  up  the  confusion  that  the  oppo- 
nents have  generated  and  we  are  trying 
to  put  in  language  to  clear  up  the  bill 
that  they  see  and  we  do  not  see  and  we 
are  criticized  for  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  agree.  Let  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  their  day  in  court.  Let 
us  give  to  those  who  have  appeared 
as  witnesses  one  way  or  another  the  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  issue  and  see  if 
we  can  iron  out  whatever  defects  exist. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steigeb). 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleagues,  I  suspect  that  most  of  the 
points  which  are  germane  to  this  situa- 
tion have  already  been  made.  It  is  true, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  has 
pointed  out.  that  there  are  many  groups 
which  are  for  this  bill.  Absolutely.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  wants  to  play 
the  game  of  who  is  for  it  or  who  is 
against  it  as  the  basis  for  our  decision, 
but  if  we  want  to  play  that  game,  I  have 
here  two-plus  pages,  single  spaced,  of 
groups  which  start  off  with  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  all 
the  Members  recognize  as  a  special  inter- 
est group;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
the  UJS.  Association  of  Home  BuUders. 

Then,  we  have  such  rightwing  orga- 
nizations as  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
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Carpenters,  the  Gypsum 
tractors  International,   the 
Construction  Employees 

Mr.   O'NEILL.   Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona 
er.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
ed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speakei 
ate  the  fact  that  there  are 
opposed  to  the  legislation, 
time  of  Socrates,  who  said 
ment  is  the  art  of  compromis^ 
been  dissension.  This  is  the 
for  us  to  argue  the  merit."; 
merits  of  the  bill  if  we  first 
Then  we  can  work  out  a 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona 
er,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
man   pointed   out   that   fr 
time  on,  there  was  dissension 
came  to  legislation,  and  nobody 
more  in  accord  with  that  tha 
However,  we  have  a  little 
ation  here.  We  have  the  gent 
Massachusetts  invoking  the 
groups  and  myself  invoking 
tion  to  it  from  some 
who  have  really  studied  it. 

What  have  they  studied? 
Rules   Committee   refused 
because  it  was  not  ready  foi 
to  consider,  and  on  May  15 
Committee   decided    that 
somehow  cured  itself  of  w 
wrong  with  it  on  February  _ 
said  it  was  all  right  for  thi; 
consider  it.  Then,  we  learned 
formation  of  the  chief 
bill,  my  good  friend  from 
Udall,  who  is  now  spending 
of  time  not  only  on  this  bill 
mining,  vote  mining 
great    many    environmental 
that  in  the  midst  of  this 

he  has  had  time  to  find . 

21  substantive  amendments— ^1 
ments. 

Now,  are  the  people  who 
to  this  bill  and  the  people 
porting  it,  are  they  for  the 
Rules  Committee  put  out  on 
go-round,  or  for  the  bill  that 
man   from   Arizona  is  going 
amend   with   21    amendment^ 
does  anybody  know  what  he 
ing  in  this  except  a  concept? 
I  would  say  to  my  friends, 
of  how  they  feel  about  land 
the  floor  of  this  House — and 
respect  to  that  great  and 
Committee  on  Education 
the  floor  of  this  House  is  no 
legislation  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
California. 

Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr. 
gentleman  thinks  this  land 
atrocity,  I  would  advise  the 
wait  until  the  same  committe( 
the  coal  surface  mining 
mentioned.   By   comparison 
standards,  that  one  will  reallj 
Members  up  the  wall. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend 
raised  that  particular  spectre,  because 
I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  this  one 
first.  However,  I  thank  him  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  what  comes  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  think  we  have  the  same  legislative 
history  on  the  Postal  Corporation  Act. 
We  were  promised  that  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  faster.  Today,  we  have  a 
service  which  cannot  deliver  the  mail  as 
fast  as  the  Pony  Express,  and  promises 
to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments,  but  if  we  are  going  to  invoke 
Federal  failure  as  the  reason  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  I  think  we  just  do  not 
have  the  time.  So.  I  will  tell  my  friends 
that  we  have  had  a  lot  of  confusion 
on  this  bill. 

My  friend  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Udall, 
has  suggested,  and  it  has  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  the  press,  that  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  supports  this  bill.  I 
have  a  wire  here  from  Governor  Hath- 
away in  which  he  says  they  do  not  sup- 
port the  bill.  I  do  not  know  if  Governor 
Hathaway  was  the  chairman  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Governors'  Conference  or  not. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  much  impressed  with 
support  of  the  Governors  because  the 
Members  know  and  I  know  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Governor  who  has  read 
the  bill.  That  includes  Governor  McCall 
of  Oregon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  will  simply  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  issue  before  them  at  this 
moment  is  not  land  use  planning.  It 
is  not  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  land  use  planning, 
as  Governor  McCall  of  Oregon  said.  The 
issue  before  us  is  that  we  should  write 
this  kind  of  sweeping,  tremendously 
pervasive,  very  importEuit  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  this  House,  because 
if  we  take  up  the  bill's  21  amendments, 
we  have  40  more  sitting  over  here.  The 
confusion  is  going  to  be  matched  only 
by  the  lack  of  awareness  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  against  this  rule 
is  responsible,  and  besides  that,  it  will 
let  us  go  home  early. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genteman  from  Arizona  is 
the  author  of   the  substitute   amend- 


ment, and  the  rule  makes  It  In  order 
that  it  be  considered.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman feel  that  the  substitute  con- 
tains the  same  essential  idea,  if  we 
would  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
that  out.  I  appreciate  his  pointing  that 
out.  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  that 
magnificent  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  approve  this 
rule  so  that  the  House  can  work  its  will 
in  regard  to  land  use  planning.  After 
the  rule  is  approved,  we  wUl  be  given  a 
choice  between  the  committee  bill,  H.R. 
10294,  and  the  Steiger-Rhodes  sub- 
stitute which  is  a  mUder  approach  to 
the  same  problem.  We  wUl  likely  have 
opportunities  to  support  amendments 
offering  further  protection  to  constitu- 
tional property  rights  and  amendments 
that  would  strengthen  the  rights  of  local 
units  of  government  in  the  plannmg 
process. 

H  R.  10294  has  been  misunderstood  by 
many  people  and  misrepresented  by 
some.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  most  mis- 
understood piece  of  legislation  which  has 
emerged  from  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee during  the  14  years  that  I  have 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  as  introduced  contained  so- 
called  cross-over  economic  sanctions, 
meaning  that  a  State  which  did  not  es- 
tablish an  acceptable  land  use  plan  would 
be  penalized  by  losing  a  portion  of  fed- 
eral funds  for  recreation  or  for  highway 
construction  or  for  airports.  These  sanc- 
tions were  removed  during  committee 
deliberation  and  I  helped  remove  them 
and  will  oppose  any  effort  to  re-establish 
them.  The  comparable  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  did  not  contain  sanc- 
tions of  any  type  so  it  wUl  be  impossible 
for  the  conferees  to  reimpose  sanction 
provisions  in  the  legislation  unless  they 
are  added  on  the  House  floor  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  However,  the  fact  that 
these  sanctions  were  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  introduced  has  added  to  the 
misunderstanding.  Many  of  the  letters 
which  you  received  in  opposition  to  the 
land  use  bill  are  really  directed  toward 
the  bill  in  its  original  form  and  not  to- 
ward the  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  most  deci- 
sions as  to  the  use  of  land  will  continue 
to  be  made  locally.  If  additional  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  local  government  and  are  compatible 
with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  bill,  I  in- 
tend to  support  them.  But  I  feel  there  is 
a  need  for  long  range  land  use  planning 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  guidelines  and 
technical  assistance  and  some  financial 
assistance  in  this  field.  Proper  land  use 
is  a  national  problem.  It  Is  a  growing 
problem  as  the  population  increases  each 
day  and  our  land  becomes  more  and  more 
crowded. 
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Members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee have  devoted  much  time  to  this 
legislation  during  both  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses  and  I  hope  the  House  will  ap- 
prove the  rule  and  let  us  consider  the 
merits  of  the  proposals  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  subscribe  to  the  remarks  he  has 
just  made.  I  would  also  support  the  rule 
for  H.R.  10294. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
of  1974  and  in  support  of  this  rule  whose 
time  has  come.  I  do  so  as  one  who  has 
had  more  than  a  little  to  do  with  this 
legislation,  and  as  one  who  has  had  more 
than  a  few  words  to  say  about  the 
dangers  of  grants  of  authority  to  elitists 
in  the  biu-eaucracy. 

This  cautiously  drafted  piece  of  legis- 
lation should  rank  as  a  model  of  the  New 
Federalism.  It  grants  to  the  States,  and 
through  them  to  local  governments,  the 
wherewithal  to  exercise  authority  ex- 
clusively residing  in  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions,  without  Federal  control 
or  intervention.  This  is  a  local  govern- 
ment bill  strongly  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils.  It  has 
been  local  governments,  as  creatures  of 
the  States,  which  have  exercised  land  use 
powers  in  the  past,  and  it  is  they  who  will 
do  so  under  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  found  the  obvious, 
that  local  zoning  has  been  uneven,  and  at 
crucial  times  and  places  nonexistent.  We 
do  not  imply,  malice,  vice,  or  even  in- 
eflBciency.  Rather  we  find  a  problem  of 
jurisdiction  and  a  lack  of  processes  for 
dealing  with  land  use  matters  of  multl- 
jurisdictional  Impact.  This  we  seek  to 
correct  by  encouraging,  admittedly  entic- 
ing, the  States  to  look  at  land  use  as  a 
bigger  picture.  The  United  States  will 
furnish  the  cash.  The  States  will  set  up 
the  plan  and  procedures.  Local  govern- 
ments in  90  percent  of  the  cases  will  do 
the  work — the  other  10  percent  being 
done  by  the  States. 

The  goals  are  to  assure  that  critical 
land  values  are  protected,  but  while 
doing  so  to  have  land-use  decisions  made 
by  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
land,  and  by  ofiQcials  answerable  both  to 
the  owners  of  the  land — and  their 
neighbors. 

In  committee,  those  concerned  about 
the  potential  for  elevating  land-use  de- 
cisions to  the  State  bureaucratic  level 
added  a  string  of  local  government 
amendments.  I  caU  your  attention  to 
pages  35  through  37  of  the  report  and 
urge  that  the  comments  there  on  10  such 
provisions  be  read  with  care.  We  seek  to 
encourage  the  States  to  utilize  general 
purpose  local  governments  for  plarming, 
review,  and  coordination.  Participation 
of  local  governments  is  required  by  sec- 


tion 401  in  the  Interagency  Land  Use 
Policy  and  Plarming  Board. 

Unamended,  H.R.  10294  would  be  a 
good  bill.  It  can  be  made  better,  and 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment,  I 
will  offer  four  amendments  which  will 
serve  to  eliminate  any  misconceptions 
about  the  bill.  They  will  make  it  clear 
this  legislation  cannot,  even  by  the  wild- 
est stretch  of  the  most  suspicious  imagi- 
nation, be  seen  as  expanding  any  Federal 
power.  When  it  comes  to  the  imagina- 
tions suspicious  of  potential  Federal  en- 
croachment, mine  takes  no  back  seats, 
and  I  can  see  the  need. 

The  first  of  the  amendments  will  state 
in  unequivocal  terms  that  no  existing 
State  authority  will  be  usurped  and  that 
no  new  authority  will  be  created  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  second  amendment  will  state, 
without  qualification,  that  "the  alloca- 
tion of  responsibility  between  the  State 
government  and  its  political  subdivisions 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  State  land-use  planning  process 
shall  be  determined  by  State  law."  No 
faceless  bureaucrat  in  the  bowels  of  a 
State  capitol  will  usurp  local  authorities; 
the  decision  will  be  made,  if  at  all,  by 
the  legislature :  by  elected  officials. 

The  third  will  "grandfather"  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments,  so  as  to 
keep  pending  grants  from  being  put  into 
limbo  while  awaiting  establishment  or 
implementation  of  a  planning  process. 

The  foui'th  of  the  amendments  I  will 
introduce  will  redefine  general  purpose 
local  governments  to  coincide  with  the 
definition  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, OMB,  and  the  OflQce  of  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Now,  if  these  riders  are  not  suflBcient 
insurance,  I  will  support  an  amendment 
deleting  section  108(d)(2),  thus  wiping 
out  the  Federal  role  even  in  cases  of  deci- 
sionmaking of  multi-State  importance 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  year  of 
exorcism,  which  hsis  proven  to  be  great 
"box  oflace. "  There  is  a  demon  here,  the 
demon  of  a  Federal  power  grab,  of  the 
eradication  of  private  property.  The 
rhetoric  has  been  amusing — at  least 
mildly.  The  demon,  however,  is  not 
amusing.  So,  let  us  don  our  ecclesiastical 
vestments  and  prepare  to  shock  our 
listeners  with  a  four  letter  word  descrip- 
tive of  the  demon — let  us  call  its  name: 
"sham."  Now,  the  exorcism.  One,  H.R. 
10294  does  not  expand  Federal  powers. 
Second,  it  does  not  strip  local  govern- 
ments of  their  powers.  If  it  did,  every 
mayor  and  county  commissioner  would 
be  outside  demanding  the  bill  be  de- 
feated. So  would  I.  But,  they  are  sup- 
porting it.  The  extent  of  the  demon's 
presence  is  in  determining  that  States 
are  in  fact  developing  land-use  planning 
processes — processes  only,  not  plans  as 
in  a  substitute  bill  to  be  offered.  The 
demon  is  thus  called  out  of  this  bill, 
leaving  only  a  check  writing  machine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  good  bill,  a  local 
government  bill,  a  bill  without  Federal 
controls  and  I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule 
and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that 


reference  has  been  made  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  different  States.  Those  of  us 
in  the  North  Carolina  delegation  received 
a  telegram  and  letter  from  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  in  strong  support  of 
the  legislation.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Governor's  telegram  dated  May  23,  1974: 
H.R.  10294  while  expressly  preserving  the 
private  citizen's  landownershlp  rights,  em- 
phasizes federal  assistance  to  states  in  the 
development  of  coordinated  land  use  man- 
agement policies  and  programs.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant tliai  d\ie  to  the  recently  ratified  Coastal 
Area  Management  and  Land  Policy  Acts, 
North  Carolina  is  already  in  compliance  with 
the  poliry  development  requirements  of  the 
bill  and  thereby  is  in  a  position  to  gain  fed- 
eral financial  support  in  the  Implementation 
of  programs  which  have  already  been  man- 
dated by  the  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  got  a  tele- 
gram a  few  minutes  ago  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Governors'  Conference,  Gov- 
ernor Rampton  of  Utah,  in  which  they 
reassert  the  support  of  the  Governors* 
Conference  for  the  resolution  and  the 
bill  which  was  made  some  time  ago.  and 
that  is  the  position  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  staff. 

Obviously  some  individual  Governors 
do  not  agree. 

With  regard  to  the  amendments,  I  am 
only  going  to  offer  two  or  three  amend- 
ments of  my  own.  I  understand  the 
amendments  number  21.  I  do  not  know 
where  this  figure  comes  from.  Most  of 
them  are  amendments  that  supporters  of 
the  bill  want  to  offer  to  nail  down  still 
further  and  reassure  themselves  on  ques- 
tions of  local  government  and  private 
property  and  these  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  bill 
needs  all  of  these  amendments.  I  am  sat- 
isfied pretty  much  with  the  way  the  bill 
reads  now,  but  I  am  trying  to  meet  the 
legitimate  fears  which  have  been  raised 
by  this  campaign  of  distortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  these  amend- 
ments have  been  offered. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback). 

Ml-.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  clearly  an  issue  that  is  most  contro- 
versial, but  the  controversy  is  over  the 
solution,  how  it  should  be  done  and  how 
it  should  be  dealt  with.  The  controversy 
is  not  over  whether  there  is  a  problem. 

Too  often  the  history  of  the  Congiess 
has  been  one  of  waiting  for  action  mitil 
the  crisis  is  upon  us.  Let  us  not  do  that 
this  time.  Tough  problems  do  not  dis- 
appear when  we  ignore  them.  Unfaced, 
they  grow  worse;  faced,  they  can  lead 
to  solutions. 

Whichever  form  of  the  bill  some  of 
us  may  prefer,  whatever  amendments 
some  of  us  may  be  ready  to  support,  let 
us  not  close  our  minds  until  the  issues 
are  clearly  before  us.  Let  us  not  act  as 
if  by  running  away  the  problem  will 
disappear. 

We  have  got  to  face  the  bill,  we  have 
got  to  face  the  problem,  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  how  we  go  about,  as  a  nation. 
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handling  the  problem  that  everybody 
admits  is  existent  in  the  ar^a  of  land 
use  planning.  This  subject  it  rife  with 
misunderstanding  and,  I  feejl.  whether 
intentionally  or  unintentionally,  with 
misstatements.  « 

Let  us  at  least  debate  the  s  abject.  Let 
us  at  least  know  what  the  bill  really 
says  before  we  Ignore  the  subject.  Let 
us  not  close  our  minds  until  w  >  have  had 
a  chance  to  know  what  it  is  hat  really 
and  ultimately  we  will  be  voiing  for  or 
against. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speak  !r,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  I  o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wisli 
to  commend  the  gentleman  fo»  his  state- 
ment and  associate  myself  wit  i  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

I  think  the  need  for  land  us ;  planning 
is  obviously  here,  for  the  reasons  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  to,  and  I 
think,  especially  given  the  £  mount  of 
time  the  Members  on  both  i  ides  have 
spent  in  trying  to  solve  these  problems. 
we  are  in  a  position  to  deal  wit  li  the  ver>' 
legitimate  fears  with  respect  o  Federal 
control  and  private  property  rights. 

We  have  a  bill  here  that  the  Members 
can  support  if  they  are  gen  linely  ii:- 
terested  in  land  use  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  further  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Spei  iker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague. 
I  personally  feel  that  this  is  good  legis- 
lation and  badly  needed.  Aid,  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  in  Congress  owe  the 
counti-y  a  debate  on  and  ult  mately  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  this  very  mportant 
issue.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  i  ule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minues  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  St  iims>  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I )  ise  in  op- 
position to  this  rule  today. 

I  think  that  the  best  time  to  km  a 
rattlesnake  is  when  you  have  a  hoe  in 
your  hand,  and  that  is  right  n  dw,  I  will 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hous  i. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
this  rule.  We  can  amend  th:s  biU  all 
we  want  to,  but  I  think  we  will  find  it  is 
just  Uke  rubbing  vaseline  on  a  cancer 
when  we  try  to  clean  this  bill  u  a. 

It  is  in  too  bawl  a  shape,  and  we  are  in 
too  much  confusion  concerning  it,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  want 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  the  Members 
five  quick  questions  and  answers 
which  wUl  lead  them  to  see  tha  ;  it  would 
be  a  responsible  vote  to  vote  "m  i"  on  this 
rule: 

First.  Will  this  bill  exert  stror  g  Federal 
controls  over  the  development  if  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  lands? 

Yes.  The  criteria  set  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  receiving  funds  are 
both  explicit  and  detailed  an^  amount 
to  a  Federal  dictate  of  what  St4te  policy 
must  be.  H.R.  10294  defines  ^hat  the 
planning  process  for  each  state 
tail,  and  what  methods  are  to 
to  implement  the  planning 
These  criteria  take  up  10  pagis  of  the 
bill  (Sec.  103-106). 


must  en- 
be  used 
process. 


Second.  Does  this  bill  provide  for  Fed- 
eral review  and  veto  of  substantive  State 
or  local  decisions  concerning  land  use? 

Yes.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  the 
sole  discretion  to  determine  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  State  for  a  grant  and  if  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  satisfied  that  the  criteria 
outlined  in  the  bill  are  met,  he  can  veto 
the  grant  (Sec  108  >.  One  of  these  con- 
ditions is  that  the  Secretary  must  be 
satisfied  before  making  grants  to  the 
States  that  "in  designating  areas  of  crit- 
ical environmental  concern,  the  State 
has  not  excluded  any  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  to  be  of  more  than 
statewide  significance."  (Sec.  108(d) 
(2)).  This  clearly  Involves  the  Federal 
government  in  the  substantive  decision- 
making policies  of  the  State.  Moreover, 
Section  108(a)  of  the  bill  brings  not  only 
the  Interior  Department,  but  every  other 
Federal  agency  into  the  approval  proc- 
ess of  State  plans. 

Third.  WiU  private  property  rights  be 
damaged  by  this  bill? 

Yes.  By  forcing  the  States  to  define 
areas  of  "critical  environmental  concern, 
areas  suitable  for  or  Impacted  by  key 
facilities,  identification  of  areas  of  large 
scale  development,"  and  stating  that  the 
State  must  regulate  or  control  the  use  of 
land  or  activities  in  such  areas  (Sec.  105- 
106)  the  bill  raises  the  specter  of  encour- 
aging the  State  and  local  governments 
to  utiUze  its  zoning  powers  In  a  sweeping 
classification  of  lands.  This  would  deny 
existing  or  potential  uses,  or  powers  of 
eminent  domain  without  giving  just 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  private 
property  within  these  areas.  The  bill  does 
not  provide  for  any  compensation  mech- 
anism to  aid  the  States  in  purchasing  the 
properties  it  orders  protected  (In  fact  It 
expUcitly  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  such  purposes)  Sec.  409(e). 

Fourth.  Will  this  bill  create  a  "no- 
growth"  atmosphere? 

Yes.  H.R.  10294  places  environmental 
considerations  ahead  of  all  others.  The 
criteria  mandated  for  Federal  support 
mostly  relate  to  preserving  the  physical 
environment  by  protecting  ecosystems, 
maintaining  open  spaces  for  public  use, 
and  setting  aside  areas  of  environmental 
concern  as  no-growth  pressures.  The  bill 
makes  little  mention  of  economic  use  of 
lands  and  would,  in  effect,  cripple  a  great 
deal  of  construction  and  development  of 
energy  resources.  With  the  potential  for 
litigation  evident  throughout  the  bill 
and  with  the  addition  of  two  more  layers 
of  bureaucracy,  delays  will  be  inevitable. 
H.R.  10294  would  place  real  constraints 
upon  growth,  and  Institute  environmen- 
tal protection  programs  at  the  expense 
of  human  needs. 

Fifth.  Will  the  States  be  pressured  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  part  of 
the  program? 

Yes.  ImpUcit  throughout  the  bUl  Is  the 
requirement  of  a  dual  Federal/State  co- 
operative approach,  not  a  volimtary 
State  involvement.  Many  States  cur- 
rently are  considering  land  use  bills— 
which  in  itself  is  an  argument  against  a 
Federal  bill — and  considering  the  lim- 
ited funds  available  to  State  govern- 


ments, they  win  be  enticed  to  jump  at 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  "free"  money 
from  Washington.  Furthermore,  the  bill 
instructs  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
matter  of  Federal  policy  "to  use  all  prac- 
tical means  to  encourage  and  support  the 
establishment  by  the  States  of  effective 
land  use  planning  and  decisionmaking 
processes."  Sec.  102.  Federal  advice  on 
these  matters  will  inevitably  evolve  into 
Federal  dictates.  Once  the  Congress 
opens  the  door  by  conditioning  the  re- 
ceipt of  Federal  dollars  upon  submission 
of  "adequate"  State  land  use  plans,  the 
constitutional  responsibility  and  guaran- 
tee to  the  States  that  they  deal  with 
their  own  internal  affairs  will  be  but  a 
fiction  in  this  most  critical  area — the  use 
of  land.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  there  will 
be  massive  arm-twisting  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  your  constituents  want  land  use 
plaiming.  Members  of  the  House,  the 
place  to  do  it  Is  back  home  in  the  local 
county  and  State  governments  and  not 
here  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  Federal  intervention  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  this  bill,  that  is,  kill  this 
rattlesnake  right  now  and  send  it  back 
to  the  committee  by  voting  down  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  so  much  opposition  has  been 
expressed  to  this  legislation  this  after- 
noon that  I  was  reminded  of  something 
I  read  recently,  an  article  in  the  consti- 
tution of  one  of  the  Greek  city  states 
that  proposed  that  whenever  someone 
suggested  a  new  law  he  had  to  stand  be- 
fore the  assembly  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck. 

Well,  despite  that  risk  this  afternoon  it 
seems  to  me  when  you  stop  to  realize  that 
each  week  in  this  country  27,000  new 
households  are  being  formed — and  that 
is  a  city  the  size  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — 
you  realize  that  even  If  the  birth  rate  in 
this  country  were  to  decline  to  the  mini- 
mum replacement  level,  it  would  take  75 
years  before  we  would  stabilize  our  popu- 
lation growth.  When  you  consider  that 
between  now  and  the  year  2,000  that  is, 
in  less  than  30  years,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  as  much  building  in  this 
country  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  300 
years,  I  would  suggest,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, that  It  would  be  an  utter  travesty 
on  the  legislative  processes  of  this  bodv  to 
kill  this  rule  without  even  discussing  the 
important  topic  of  land  use  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  a  doc- 
ument which  emanates  from  downtown 
that  suggests  this  bill  does  need  some 
amending,  but  It  says  H.R.  10294  now 
pending  before  the  House  would  achieve 
most  of  the  basic  objective-  of  land  use 
legislation  sought  by  the  administration, 
and  with  the  changes  they  propose  the 
administration  would  recommend  the 
passage  of  this  committee  bill. 

I  hope  Members  this  afternoon  will 
vote  up  the  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  that  in 
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light  of  these  critical  problems  and  chal- 
lenges, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  defer 
action  a  moment  longer.  This  question 
has  been  under  study  in  the  Interior 
committee  for  almost  3  years.  A  bill  to 
encourage  State  land-use  planning  has 
been  marked  up  and  approved  by  the 
rommittee  in  two  separate  Congresses. 
There  are  numerous  amendments  pend- 
ing to  still  further  refine  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Moreover,  the  land-use  planning  proc- 
ess envisioned  in  H.R.  10294  is  not  some 
merely  novel  idea  cooked  up  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  seclusion  of  its  hearing 
room  on  the  third  fioor  of  the  Longworth 
Building.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  More 
than  a  dozen  States  already  have  com- 
prehensive land-use  programs — some  of 
them  much  more  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  proposal  before  us 
today.  A  dozen  other  States  have  enacted 
coastal  zone  management  laws,  wetland 
protection  acts,  or  development  control 
programs  that  parallel  many  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  In  H.R.  10294. 

So  let  us  not  pretend  that  the  issue 
needs  further  study;  it  has  been  studied 
long  enough.  Let  us  not  pretend  that  the 
bill  needs  further  perfection  and  refine- 
ment; there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  that  under  the  open  rule  providing 
for  consideration  of  both  the  committee 
bill  and  the  substitute.  This  legislation 
deserves  to  be  considered  and  considered 
today,  not  buried  imder  a  deluge  of 
flimsy  pretexts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  very 
legitimate  disagreements  with  some  parts 
of  the  bill.  I  share  those  concerns,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  rights  of 
property  owners.  But  let  me  suggest  that 
the  time  to  air  such  concerns  is  during 
the  5-minute  rule.  Let  the  House  work 
Its  will  diu-Ing  the  amendment  process, 
and  if  the  bill  is  still  unsatisfactory,  vote 
against  it  on  final  passage,  rather  than 
before  we  have  even  had  opportunity  to 
consider  it. 

The  legislation  pending  before  us,  for 
example,  has  aroused  very  legitimate 
concerns  about  the  rights  of  property 
owners  guaranteed  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  neither  the  com- 
mittee bill  nor  the  substitute  address  this 
Important  question  in  a  meaningful  way 
or  provide  assurances  that  legitimate 
property  rights  will  be  protected  In  the 
implementation  of  State  land-use  plans. 

Boiler  plate  language  such  as  the  com- 
mittee bill's  disclaimer  that  nothing  In 
the  act  shall  diminish  or  enhance  con- 
stitutionally protected  property  rights 
has  little  practical  significance  because 
these  rights  are  nowhere  codified,  but  In- 
stead reside  In  a  shifting  body  of  widely 
varying  and  sometimes  inconsistent  judi- 
cial precedents.  Congress  cannot  directly 
legislate  on  this  body  of  case  law  one  way 
or  the  other. 

However,  adoption  of  either  the  com- 
mittee bill  or  the  substitute  will  neces- 
sarily mean  significant  new  efforts  to 
regulate  land  uses;  actions  which  may 
test  the  protections  currently  afforded 
property  owners  by  judicial  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  taking  clause.  In  particular, 


the  newly  created  State  land-use  bu- 
reaucracies may  be  tempted  to  employ 
regulatory  powers  in  areas  which  go  be- 
yond the  limits  that  genersdly  prevail 
at  present. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative,  therefore, 
tliat  a  countervailing  perspective  be  in- 
corporated into  the  bill  and  the  State 
land-use  planning  process.  Safeguards 
are  needed  to  restrain  these  bureaucratic 
tendencies  and  to  force  State  and  local 
land-use  agencies  to  recognize  that  the 
achievement  of  some  thoroughly  proper 
land-use  objectives,  such  as  preserving 
scenic  areas  or  providing  more  open 
space,  will  require  compensation  of  land- 
owners to  be  constitutionally  permissible. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  is 
designed  to  accomplish  this  objective  by 
adding  a  new  property  protection  thrust 
to  four  critical  segments  of  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  would  amend — 

First,  the  findings  section — 101 — to  in- 
clude congressional  recognition  of  the 
uncertainties  and  burdens  imposed  on 
property  owners  by  the  unsettled  na- 
ture of  judicial  precedents  regarding 
"taking"; 

Second,  the  policy  section — 102 — to  in- 
clude an  intent  to  provide  more  "explicit 
guidance"  for  the  resolution  of  conflicts 
between  property  rights  and  public  ob- 
jectives which  may  arise  in  the  land-use 
planning  process; 

Third,  the  State  planning  process  sec- 
tion— 104 — to  require  that  explicit  land- 
owner compensation  poUcies  be  adopted 
where  existing  State  law  and  judicial 
precedents  indicate  that  land-use  objec- 
tives cannot  be  pursued  by  regulatory 
actions  alone;  and 

Fourth,  the  Implementation  section — 
106 — to  afford  property  owners  opportu- 
nity to  contest  the  adoption  of  regulatory 
rather  than  compensation  policies  where 
they  beheve  the  former  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  existing  law  and  precedent, 
and  to  require  that  the  burden  of  proof 
be  on  the  State  agency  to  show  other- 
wise. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  insure,  that  by  encouraging  essential 
land-use  planning,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  also  be  fimding  wholesale 
efforts  to  reform  current  property  law  to 
the  detriment  of  private  landowners.  I 
hope  that  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  supporting  these  amendments 
when  they  are  offered  imder  the  5- 
minute  rule.  But  first  let  us  approve  this 
rule  so  that  these  important  issues  can 
be  debated. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  In 
America  is  talcing  a  beating.  Between 
today  and  tomorrow  at  this  hour  10,000 
acres  of  choice,  irreplaceable  land  goes 
down  the  drain,  for  freeways,  for  sub- 
divisions, for  parking  lots,  for  strip  min- 
ing, and  for  all  of  the  uses  that  a  busy 
society  makes.  A  year  from  now  3  mil- 
lion acres  aro  gone,  and  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  an  area  almost  as  large 
as  New  England. 

We  hear  no-growth  talk,  and  do  you 
know  why?  Communities  get  desperate. 


Local  governments  get  desperate.  They 
and  their  citizens  see  overcrowding. 
They  see  freeways  and  condominums  and 
subdivision  highrlses  going  up.  Taxes 
soar  and  schools  are  overcrowded.  But 
if  someone  told  you  that  your  com- 
munity that  you  had  to  absorb  60,000 
people  in  the  next  10  years  you  would 
get  ready  and  get  busy  preparing  for  it. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the  no 
growth  movement.  It  is  really  a  frus- 
trated striking  out. 

What  is  the  response  of  our  friends 
here  today?  They  say  "Let  us  sweep  it 
all  under  the  rug  and  not  debate  it." 
As  my  flippant  friend  from  Arizona  '  Mr. 
Steiger)  says,  "Let  us  go  home  early." 
That  is  why  the  Congress  is  In  disrepute 
in  some  circles.  The  question  being  to- 
day is,  is  the  Congress  ready  and  able 
to  decide  tough  issuej,  or  is  it  going  to 
duck  them? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  committee 
system  in  this  Congress.  We  labored  for 
4  years  on  this  legislation,  and  we  passed 
it  in  the  committee  26  to  11.  It  has  been 
a  bipartisan  bill.  The  name  of  John 
Saylor  is  on  it.  The  name  of  Wayne 
Aspinall,  who  passed  a  similar  bill  2 
years  ago  is  also  on  it.  You  have  seen 
Representatives  Ruppe,  Martin,  Steel- 
man,  DELLENBACK  and  somc  of  the  finest 
yomig  Republicans  added  to  our  commit- 
tee stand  up  on  the  floor  and  speak  for 
this  legislation  today.  A  similar  bill 
pa-ssed  the  Senate  65  to  21  a  year  ago. 
And  now  we  are  going  to  dismiss  all  of 
this  because  it  is  controversial? 

What  a  spectacle  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

One  of  the  things  I  want  to  watch 
when  the  voting  starts  in  a  few  min- 
utes— John  Mitchell  said  some  time  ago : 

Don't  watch  what  we  say,  watch  what  we 
do. 

I  want  to  watch  what  the  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  do  on  this  legis- 
lation. This  was  President  Nixon's  No.  1 
environmental  priority.  The  President 
did  a  switch  on  it.  But  a  month  ago, 
Rogers  Morton — and  that  position  stands 
today — wrote  me  a  letter  when  we  asked 
what  his  position  wsis  on  the  bill,  and  he 
said  that  the  administration  believes  that 
we  can  have  land  use  planning  this  year, 
and  the  position  of  the  administration  is 
for  a  vote  this  year. 

They  say  they  favor  the  Steiger  sub- 
stitute. Well,  let  us  vote,  and  let  us 
amend  It,  and  let  us  have  a  vote. 

But  before  we  vote,  let  me  tell  you  a 
couple  of  things  about  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Taylor)  supports  the  bill.  The  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida,  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  rule.  You  cannot  hear 
the  truth  about  this  bill  because  there  is 
so  much  noise  getting  in  your  way. 

For  instance,  this  is  a  voluntary  bill. 
No  State  has  to  take  a  dime.  The  States 
can  try  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
walk  away  from  it.  If  your  State  wants 
sprawl,  it  can  vote  for  sprawl  and  refuse 
the  Federal  planning  money.  There  Is 
nothing  compulsory  in  this  bill.  TTie  in- 
stitution of  private  property  is  In  no 
danger. 

The    gentleman    from   Arizona    (Mr. 
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Steiger  I  and  the  chamber  of  commerce 
have  told  us  in  one  of  their  circulars  how 
we  can  protect  private  prjperty. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mi.  Recula.  to 
make  sure  that  we  protecl  tliose  rights 
exactly  the  way  tliey  told  is  to  do  that. 
One  of  the  fears  about  tl  lis  legislation 
is  that  we  will  ride  rough-sl  lod  over  local 
government.  The  gentleraa  i  from  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Martin,  is  a  :  ormer  chair- 
man of  the  county  comt  lissioners  in 
his  home  county.  He  and  some  of  the 
other  defenders  of  local  government 
have  been  in  on  this  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing that  needs  any  amending,  but  I 
will  be  willing  to  accept  a  couple  of 
amendments  that  will  be  pn  posed  to  fur- 
ther guarantee  protection  ;o  local  gov- 
ernments from  infringem  :nt  of  local 
rights  from  the  State  and  :  federal  Gov- 
ernments. 

America  needs  balanced  g  owth,  Amer- 
ica needs  homes.  America  needs  new 
businesses,  construction,  scund.  orderly 
development.  We  need  airpi  rts,  highway 
corridors,  parks,  green  spaces,  golf 
courses,  farming  areas  ar  d  industrial 
areas.  Land  use  planning  sii  nply  says  let 
us  put  the  thing  in  the  rijht  place  to 
assure  orderly,  sensible  grouth,  and  not 
end  up  by  Los  Angelizing  this  whole 
country. 

For  those  from  rural  area;  :  I  recognize 
that  among  the  farmers  who  love  their 
land  there  are  very  real  fej  rs  that  they 
aie  not  being  properly  pre  tected.  Pass 
this  bill,  and  we  can  help  tliose  farmers 
so  that  the  States,  as  the  Governor  of 
Vermont  said,  will  be  able  to  identify  the 
choice  agricultural  land  and  find  ways 
to  protect  it;  can  head  off  th ;  speculators 
who  drive  up  the  taxes  ai  d  prices,  so 
that  the  man  who  wants  to  f  i  rm  can  con- 
tinue to  farm. 

We  can  do  this  for  the  farmers,  and 
we  bring  help  to  the  home  t  ullders.  The 
reason  homes  are  not  being  built  is  be- 
cause the  home  builders  cannot  do  the 
proper  planning.  We  have  a  sensible, 
simple  amendment  to  encourage  the 
States  and  local  government^  to  simplify 
all  of  these  procedures  which  are  so  frus- 
trating to  the  builders  and  the  developers 
who  have  to  go  through  19  different 
agencies  and  file  20  pounds  )f  forms  for 
a  building  project.  We  wll  have  an 
amendment  to  encourage  the  States  to 
simplify  these  procedures. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gen  leman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  th  e  additional 
time. 
I  just  want  to  make  two  fi  lal  points. 
One  is  that  a  good  many  susiness  or- 
ganizations support  this  bi^.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  and  the 
National  Realty  Committee,  the  National 
Parking  Lot  ojierators  supp<)rt  this  leg- 
islation. The  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Retail  Federation, 
the  International  CouncU  c^  Shopping 
Centers.  This  is  more  than  ^le  enumer- 
ated groups 
Finally,  let  me  give  a  piecej  of  pohtlcal 
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advice  to  my  friends  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle:  This  rule,  if  it  goes 
down,  is  going  to  be  listed  on  almost 
anybody's  list  of  the  10  or  12  key  votes 
of  this  session.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
environmental  votes  of  the  decade,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  You  can  talk 
aU  you  want  to  about  this  matter,  but 
when  we  cannot  even  debate  such  a  bill 
or  vote  on  such  a  major  issue  as  this  we 
have  made  a  serious  and  foolish  decision. 
Just  read  the  New  York  Times  about 
what  happens  when  the  environmen- 
tahsts  get  stirred  up,  as  they  did  in  Cah- 
fomia.  last  week.  Do  not  get  on  some 
dirty  dozen  antienvironment  list  for  a 
I>urely  procedural  vote. 

If  you  support  the  Steiger  amendment, 
then  vote  for  the  Steiger  amendment, 
but  let  us  not  get  caught  in  the  trap  of 
voting  down  this  rule  and  refusing  to 
consider  one  of  the  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation before  the  countrv. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.'  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  nile  because,  as  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  I,  has  just  shown  us,  we  do  not 
not  know  what  is  in  this  bill.  He  said: 

I  am  going  to  amend  this;  I  am  going  to 
amend  that;  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
this:  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  care  ol 
these  people. 

He  does  not.  himself,  know  what  is  in 
the  bill. 

This  is  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  who  gave  us  that  wonder 
called  postal  reform.  Do  my  colleagues 
remember  that  legislation?  If  you  recall 
that  legislation  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  told  us  about  all  of  those  things 
that  the  gi-eat  postal  reform  was  going 
to  solve.  He  has  done  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  this  bill.  Again  it  is  an  absolute 
disaster.  We  do  not  know  what  is  in  It. 
We  cannot  be  sure  oiarselves  what  is  in 
the  bill.  He  tries  to  stand  here  today — 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  who  I  know  is  anxious  to  be 
President— with  his  gift  to  the  environ- 
mentalists, to  help  him  become  Presi- 
dent. And  I  can  imderstand  that  politi- 
cal move,  but  can  the  American  people 
hve  with  this  legislative  nightmare? 

He  tells  us  the  Governors  are  for  this. 
They  do  not  know  what  is  in  this  bUl. 
How  could  the  Governors  be  aware  of 
these  new  amendments?  They  just  met 
last  week. 

Have  they  seen  all  of  the  gentleman's 
amendments  and  approved  them  all? 
Have  they  approved  all  of  the  gentle- 
man's some  20  odd  amendments? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield. 

Did  they  approve  all  of  the  amend- 
ments the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer 
today? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

We  got  in  the  office  today,  frcHn  the 
Governors  and  the  mayors  and  the 
coimty  officials  who  are  on  the  firing 
line,  a  packet  sajrlng  yes  on  all  of  the 
amendments  relating  to  protection  of 
local  government. 


Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Kindly  answer  my 
question.  Are  they  aware  of  these 
amendments? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment amendments,  yes. 

Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  Why  did  the  gen- 
tleman not  include  it  in  the  committee 
when  they  were  writing  the  bill?  That 
is  where  the  bill  is  supposed  to  be  writ- 
ten. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  The  gentleman  has  had  plenty 
of  time  to  tell  us  how  bad  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  oppose  H.R. 
10294.  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  There  are  three  major  reasons  why 
I  believe  this  legislation  must  be 
defeated: 

First.  By  fostering  the  creation  of  State 
land-use  planning  agencies  charged 
with  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  land- 
use  planning  process  within  each  State, 
it  would  open  the  door  to  the  progressive 
undermining  and  eroding  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  constitutional  rights. 

The  fifth  amendment  provides: 

No  person  shall  be  .  .  .  deprived  of  life, 

liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of 

law;    nor   shall    private    property    be    taken 

for  public  use,  without  just   compensation. 

The  14th  amendment  fmther  pro- 
vides: 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law; 

Reassuring  words  in  the  committee  re- 
port to  the  effect  that  land-use  planning 
activities  conducted  under  the  bill  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  regulation  rather 
than  taking  of  land  are  of  little  com- 
fort when  considered  in  light  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  contained  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  bill.  That  section  refers 
to  a  land-use  planning  process  assuring — 

Informed  consideration,  in  advance,  of  the 
environmental,  social,  and  economic  Impli- 
cations of  major  decisions  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Nation's  land. 

I  would  point  out  at  this  time  that  pri- 
vatelj'  owned  land  does  not  belong  to  the 
Nation  or  State  until  It  has  been  con- 
demned in  accordance  with  law  and  Just 
compensation  has  been  paid  for  it. 

Second.  The  definition  of  the  term 
"areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern" contained  hi  section  412  of  the  bill 
is  so  broad  that  it  could  conceivably  in- 
clude almost  all  land  in  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  such  lands  could  therefore  be 
subjected  to  the  extremely  stringent 
controls  provided  in  section  105.  For 
example,  "areas  with  high  seismic  or 
volcanic  activity"  could  include  the 
entire  State  of  CaUfomla,  and  any  areas 
not  so  included  could  be  covered  under 
"such  additional  areas  as  are  determined 
to  be  of  critical  environmental  concern." 

Third.  The  proposed  act  would  inter- 
fere with  the  exercise  by  States  of  their 
own  governmental  responsibilities.  A  $100 
million  fund  would  be  provided  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  States  to 
establish  land  use  planning  programs. 
As  the  committee  report  states: 

(I)  t  seemed  to  moat  of  those  vtrging  passage 
of  the  legislation  that  strong  incentives  were 
required  to  get  the  States  started  as  were 
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sanctions  to  prevent  them  from  stopping  ouce 
they  get  started. 

I  believe  that  the  application  of  such  a 
"carrot-and-stick"  approach  distorts  the 
normal  political  process  within  the  States 
and  that  this  form  of  manipulation  of 
States  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
completely  unjustified. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make 
clear  that  none  of  the  interferences  with 
the  riglits  of  citizens  which  this  bill 
threatens  to  imdertake  can  be  justified  by 
"revised  lifestyles,"  "energy  and  other 
shortages,"  or  "clianges  in  concepts  of 
what  constitutes  an  acceptable  standard 
of  life,"  which  the  committee  alleges  have 
occurred.  Constitutional  rights  were  es- 
tablished for  good  times  and  bad,  and  we 
must  be  especially  vigilant  during  times 
of  alleged  crises  and  emergencies  that 
they  not  be  infringed. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Camp  > . 

(Ml-.  CAMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a 
little  piece  of  permissive  legislation  that 
just  affects  about  50  States.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
this  bill,  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
sit  through  hours  of  hearings  on  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  hopeful  that 
the  February  26  decision  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  deny  a  rule  to  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  heralded  a  new  resist- 
ance in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
broadly  written  legislation  giving  more 
power  to  Washington  at  the  expense  of 
State  and  local  authority.  The  ration- 
ale— that  much  more  work  and  discus- 
sion was  needed  before  such  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  should  be  presented 
on  the  floor — was,  to  my  mind,  soimd, 
and  I  was  deeply  distuibed  that  the 
Rules  Committee  in  May  reversed  its 
previous  action  for  no  apparent  reason. 

As  many  of  my  able  colleagues  have 
pointed  out,  nothing  happened  between 
February  and  May  to  warrant  this  re- 
versal other  than  a  3-day  series  of  sub- 
committee hearings  in  which  the  over- 
whelming mejority  of  witnesses  ex- 
pressed opt>06ition  to  H.R.  10294.  Not  one 
word  in  the  bill  was  changed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  bill,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  through  hours  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Land  Use  Planning' Act.  The 
testimony  has  convinced  me  that  H.R. 
10294  is  nothing  less  than  the  first  step 
on  the  road  toward  Government  control 
over  private  property. 

Proponents  assme  us  that  H.R.  10294 
would  have  no  effect  on  property  rights, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  question  if  a  western 
Oklahoma  landowner  would  agree.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill,  futui-e  develop- 
ment of  his  lasiris  could  be  prohibited, 
thus  effectively  and  significantly  lower- 
ing his  property  values.  H.R.  10294,  how- 
ever, makes  no  provision  for  compensa- 
tion for  lowered  market  values  caused  by 
a  land  use  plan. 

The  bill's  supporters  contend  that  it 
simply  provides  Federal  financial  assist- 


ance to  encourage  the  States  to  set  up 
their  own  land  use  standards.  They  tell 
us  the  bill  does  not  require  anything  of 
the  States.  However,  once  a  budget- 
pressed  State  accepts  the  first  Federal 
dollar — and  a  portion  of  $800  milhon 
would  be  hard  to  resist — that  State  is 
then  obUgated  to  implement  a  land  use 
plan  following  the  stringent  standards 
set  forth  in  H.R.  10294.  The  bill  con- 
tains line  after  line  of  specific  require- 
ments and  places  such  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  environmental  considerations  that 
om-  basic  needs  for  economic  develop- 
ment, energy,  food  and  housing  could  be 
threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
bill's  proponents  plan  to  offer  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  amendments  designed 
clean  up  H.R.  10294  if  the  rule  is  ac- 
cepted. I  say,  let  us  defeat  the  rule  now 
and  send  this  bill  back  to  committee.  The 
fioor  is  not  the  place  to  write  landmark 
legislation  which  could  affect  every  prop- 
erty owner  in  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
today  can  predict  what  will  happen  in 
future  years  if  this  legislation  is  ac- 
cepted. At  the  worst,  I  believe  it  would 
play  havoc  with  the  Constitution's  prop- 
erty guarantee  and  render  the  words 
private  property  meaningless  in  the 
United  States.  I  urge  your  vote  against 
tliis  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  and  in  support 
of  the  rule.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  to-do  about  very  little  here.  This  is  a 
very,  very  modest  proposal.  All  of  us 
on  the  committee  are  fully  aware  of  that. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  escala- 
tion of  rhetoric  with  reference  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  Interior 
Committee's  bill.  It  is  a  very  modest  bill. 
It  is  much  more  modest  than  that  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly. All  of  us  know  that.  Let  us  vote 
for  the  rule  so  we  can  heai-  the  section- 
by-section  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman)  . 

Ml-.  WiTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  for  yield- 
ing. 

The  question  here  is  who  is  the  we  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
is  talking  about.  The  we  he  is  talking 
about  is  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  (jovernment  ought  not 
to  be  doing  this.  To  say  that  this  is  an 
anti-environmentalist  vote  is  to  grossly 
distort  the  issue  before  the  House.  Most 
everyone  is  for  land-use  control  and 
land-use  reform,  but  this  should  be  done 
by  the  State  legislatm-es  and  by  the  State 
representatives.  It  should  not  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  another 
"carrot-and-stick"  approach  to  be  Uter- 
ally  controlled  and  managed  by  thou- 
sands more  Federal  bureaucrats. 

For  us  operating  in  a  fiscal  crisis  to 
stand  here  today  and  vote  $800  million 
to  set  up  another  bureaucracy  in  a  "big- 
daddy"  Federal  agency  in  order  to  con- 
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trol  land-use  reform  in  the  States  would 
be  a  seriously  wrong  thing  to  do.  We 
should  kill  this  bill  and  do  it  decisively 
on  the  rule. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  I  ever  rise  to 
oppose  a  mle  because  of  my  ba.sic  belief 
that  legislation  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits  and  the  House  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  open  de- 
bate on  each  bill  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. However,  once  in  a  long  while 
we  are  presented  with  a  bill  that  is  en- 
tirely lacking  in  merit.  Such  is  the  case 
witli  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974. 
I  would  warn  my  colleagues  that  if  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  is  passed  it  will 
open  a  Pandora's  box  that  we  will  never 
be  able  to  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  what  the 
supporters  of  tliis  measure  would  have 
you  to  believe,  the  Land  Use  Plannmg 
Act  would  seriously  compromise,  if  not 
jeopardize,  the  property  rights  of  private 
landowners.  This  is  a  consequence 
which  I  am  suie  the  American  people 
never  want  to  face  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  a  consequence  we 
should  not  attempt  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  it  took 
an  extreme  amount  of  pressure  and  arm 
bending  to  even  secui-e  a  rule  by  a  one- 
vote  margin  says  to  me  that  the  Land 
Use  Plaiming  Act  should  not  even  be  on 
the  fioor  for  House  consideration.  An- 
other disturbing  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  smacks  highly  of  politics — 
Presidential  politics.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  the  biggest  suppoi-ters  of 
this  bill  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
both  in  the  process  of  running  for  Presi- 
dent although  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  why  anyone  would  want  to 
be  associated  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  lu-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  rule  thereby 
signing  the  death  knell  for  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act,  which  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  aware  of  the  long  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act, 
which  now  seeks  to  bring  the  living 
habits  of  man  more  m  conformity  with 
his  diminishing  natural  habitat,  the  land. 
Since  1971,  bills  on  the  subject  of  imple- 
mentmg  a  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning act  have  been  referred  to  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  specifically  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Environment,  and  I 
commend  this  body  for  their  tliorough 
study  of  such  legislation. 

However,  at  contention  is  the  concept 
of  nationwide  land  use  planning.  In  re- 
porting HJR.  10294  for  full  House  con- 
sideration, the  Interior  Committee  in  its 
report  stated  that,  undeniably,  the  Land 
Use  Planning  Act  is  path-breaking  leg- 
islation in  some  respects.  It  is  for  the 
"path-breaking"  nature  of  the  act  that 
I  urge  that  the  rule  for  consideration  of 
the  legislation  be  defeated. 

Earher  versions  of  this  legislation  con- 
tained strong  sanctions  whereby  States 
failing  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  would  see 
their  Federal  assistance  programs  cut  in 
varying  degrees.  In  1972,  the  executive 
branch  recommended  sanctions  to  insure 
a  State's  ocmphance  with  a  land  use 
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policy  act.  The  three  funis 
be  withheld  would  be,  und^ 
proposal:    those  funds 
the  Airport  and  Airways 
Act;  Federal-aid  highway 
sive   of   planning   and 
from  Land  and  Water 
of  1965,  as  amended. 

Although  the  version  of 
consideration  today  does 
it  the  principle  of  sanctio(is 
in  earlier  versions,  it  is  my 
rule  for  consideration  of 
should  not  be  adopted.  I 
cept  of  federally 
hensive  land  use  planning 
question  the  need  for  it. 
of  the  executive  branch  to 
eral  funds  for  one  reason 
clearly  apparent.  The 
way  funds,  one  of  three  prog^' 
out   for   attack   in   the    1 
branch  recommendations 
are   allocated   to   the 
from  the  highway  trust 
compiled  from  highway  use: 
islation  governing  the 
Federal  funds  for  highway 
corporates  comprehensive 
public  review  and  hearings 
versy  arises,  as  well  as  prov 
ing  compliance  with  the 
vironmental    Policy    Act. 
standard  zoning  ordinances 
codes  have  been  enacted  to 
strictions  on  the  use  of 
governmental  entities  feel  a 
and  in  my  judgment  that 
should  remain. 

Despite  the  removal  of  s 
H.R.  10294.  it  remains  my 
enactment  of   the   Land 
Act  would  be  a  step  in  the 
tion  and  would  have  a  truly 
impact  on  the  freedom  of 
and  local  governments,  and 
ual  liberties,  including  the 
own  and  use  property.  While 
claimed  that  the  act  would 
to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States   to   shoulder   their 
for  land  use  planning,  title 
continues   line   after  line 
that  the  States  must  meet 
Secretary   of   Interior   can 
their  plans  are  "adequate, 
of  the  act  is  to  authorize 
pursuant   to   guidelines 
Council  on   Environmental 
make  grants  to  assist  the 
velop    and    implement 
land  use  planning  processes 

This  Council  on 
ity  last  year  issued  a  report 
Use  of  Land."  In  its  report, 
established  by  the  Council 
eral  recommendations  relating 
erty  rights.  In  view  of  the 
Council  will  be  issuing 
Secretary  for  promulgation 
it  is  enacted,  it  is  somewhat 
note  that  their  report  recontm 
end  to  the  landowner's 
sumed  right  to  develop  his 
gardless    of    environmental 
costs,  a  right  presently 
zoning  laws.  The  report  goes 
that  landowners  should  be 
bear  the  restrictions  wlthoiit 
sation  by  the  Government 
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an  amendment  In  this  regard  during  for- 
mal committee  consideration,  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  implied  endorse- 
ment of  the  latter  recommendation  by 
the  Council.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, and  rejected,  that  would  have 
authorized  "any  person  having  a  legal 
interest  in  land,  of  which  estate  has  pro- 
hibited and  restricted  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof,"  to  petition  a  court 
to  determine  whether  the  prohibition  di- 
minishes the  value  of  property  and  "if 
it  is  so  determined,  full  and  adequate 
compensation  of  the  amount  of  loss  shall 
be  awarded  therefor."  At  this  late  date 
and  following  hearings  and  a  full  com- 
mittee consideration  process,  we  are  now 
asked  to  evaluate  a  package  of  amend- 
ments which  the  bill's  sponsors  have  de- 
termined at  the  last  are  needed  to  "clar- 
ify the  intent '  of  their  legislation. 

In  my  judgment,  the  highly  signifi- 
cant issue  of  this  act — fifth  amendment 
private  property  "taking  clause"  guar- 
antees— have  been  left  without  adequate 
safeguards  in  H.R.  10294.  While  sugges- 
tions were  made  that  the  bill  contain 
new  authority  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion in  case  of  what  has  been  character- 
ized as  "inverse  condemnation,"  it  was 
the  determination  of  the  committee  that 
adoption  of  such  a  provision  could  well 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Land  Use 
Planning  Act.  However.  I  have  strong 
reservations  that  this  legislation  may 
well  challenge  5th  and  14th  amendment 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution. 

Not  only  do  I  question  that  the  act, 
as  it  is  presently  written,  could  be  effec- 
tively implemented  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution,  but  I  fear  that  it  would 
invite  litigation  to  the  extent  where,  once 
again,  congressional  intent  would  be  left 
to  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  courts. 
Under  the  principles  on  which  our  Na- 
tion was  established,  the  marketplace 
and  the  economic  interests  of  private 
land  ownership  dictated  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  land.  This  measure  would  take 
a  step  in  the  direction  diametrically  away 
from  our  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
concept  of  individual  liberties.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  whereby  zoning  ordi- 
nances may  prohibit  one  certain  use  of 
land,  the  owner  can  at  least  utilize  the 
land  in  another  manner  so  as  to  attempt 
to  justify  his  investment. 

Not  only  does  H.R.  10294  undermine 
our  valuable  tradition  and  consequently 
stifles  private  ownership,  but  also  it  af- 
fords environmental  consideration  a 
dominant  position  in  the  land  use  deci- 
sormiaking  process.  Our  physical  en- 
vironment must  be  properly  balanced 
with  our  needs  for  economic  develop- 
ment, for  greater  resource  recovery  to 
meet  our  energy  demands,  for  supplying 
raw  materials  in  what  has  become  an 
economy  of  shortages,  for  providing  food 
for  our  people  as  well  as  for  housing  the 
population. 

The  legislation  to  be  considered  under 
House  Resolution  1110  tells  the  States  in 
specific  detail  which  areas  must  be  de- 
signated as  "areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern." 

In  the  definition  of  critical  areas,  in- 
cluded are  renewable  resource  lands  and 
significant  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  and  forest  lands.  Such  a  definition 


includes  the  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  therefore  share 
and  endorse  the  apprehensions  of  my 
constituents  with  regard  to  H.R.  10294. 
Despite  the  great  amoimt  of  apprehen- 
sion of  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
toward  H.R.  10294,  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee has  strongly  resisted  the  justified 
clamor  for  regional  hearings  before  a 
final  bill  is  brought  to  the  fioor.  The  bill 
could  work  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  utilize  its  zoning  powers 
in  a  sweeping  classification  of  lands.  This 
would  deny  existing  or  potential  uses,  or 
powers  of  eminent  domain  without  giv- 
ing just  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
private  property  within  these  areas. 

I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  de- 
liberating the  bill  today,  and  it  is  there- 
fore my  hope  that  the  rule  will  not  be 
adopted.  We  already  have  a  proliferation 
of  complex  and  overlapping  Federal  laws 
and  functions  affecting  the  use  of  land.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act,  which  includes  provi-sions 
highly  germane  to  the  use  of  land.  An- 
other, also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  is  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  two  we  have  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  and  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act,  and  Land  Use  Planning 
Authority  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
authority  for  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  under  the  very  broad  and 
sweeping  authority  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  adopt  a  rule  for  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  create  yet  another  land-use 
oriented  biu-eaucracy :  an  Interagency 
Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  Board. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  spe- 
cifically in  section  208,  outlines  land  use 
criteria.  It  calls  for  a  regulatory  program 
to  be  developed  to  regulate  the  location, 
modification,  and  construction  of  any 
facility  that  may  have  discharges.  In 
addition  to  pollution  control  planners, 
we  also  have  on  the  Federal  level  fiood 
control  planners,  site  planners,  and  land 
use  planners  imder  other  authority,  and 
even  the  watershed  program.  Although 
for  the  most  part  these  operate  under 
Federal  authority,  the  structure  of  each 
such  program  calls  for  a  significant  level 
of  State  and  local  input.  This,  coupled 
with  State  and  local  authority  in  such 
matters  as  zoning,  constitute  a  broad 
array  of  comprehensive  regulatory  plans 
which  govern  how  land  is  used. 

The  major  incentive  for  comprehen- 
sive land  use  planning  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  10294  is  the  authorization  of  $100 
million  annually  for  8  years  for  land- 
use  planning  grants.  In  a  time  of  infia- 
tionary  pressures  on  the  economy,  espe- 
cially, it  IS  my  judgment  that  such  an  ex- 
penditure is  an  unnecessary  burden  to 
the  taxpayers  of  America  and  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  not  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation.  Regardless  of 
last  minute  changes  to  H.R.  10294  sup- 
ported by  its  sponsors  or  of  the  multi- 
tude of  floor  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  to  remove  objectionable  provi- 
sions or  add  additional  protection  for 
property  owners'  rights,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
should  not  be  brought  before  the  House. 
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It  is  an  unwise  use  of  the  valuable  time 
of  this  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  the  rule. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  property 
rights  of  Nebraska  farmers  and  ranchers 
would  be  eroded  by  this  Federal  land  use 
legislation. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
June  21,  1973  and  reported  out  by  a 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  sub- 
committee on  September  14,  1973  is  de- 
scribed by  its  supporters  as  a  program  to 
give  financial  aid  to  States  in  carrying 
out  their  land  use  policies.  In  truth,  the 
legislation  would  result  in  national  land 
use  policies,  with  nearly  all  decisions 
being  made  on  the  Federal  level. 

Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  bill  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  After  it  was 
rewritten  in  committee,  he  became  one 
of  its  leading  opponents  because  "the 
bill  as  amended  dictates  to  the  States 
rather  than  establishing  a  system  of 
cooperation." 

The  bill,  if  it  becomes  law.  could  have 
serious  economic  effects  for  Nebraska 
farmers  and  ranchers.  If  land  were  zoned 
for  agricultural  use  only  and  changing 
conditions  made  it  desirable  to  convert  to 
Indastrial  or  residential  use,  the  change 
could  not  necessarily  be  made  just  on  the 
county  or  State  level.  All  actions  at  local 
or  State  levels  would  have  to  fall  within 
Federal  guidelines,  rules  and  regulations 
that  would  amount  to  dictation. 

Each  State's  "comprehensive  land  use 
processes"  would  be  subject  to  approval 
not  only  by  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Policy 
and  Planning  Administration  which 
would  be  created  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  by  the  legislation,  but  also  to 
comment  by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  Defense,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  Transportation  and 
Treasury  and  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  determine  that 
certain  areas  were  of  "critical  environ- 
mental concern  which  are  of  more  than 
statewide  significance"  and  therefore 
subject  to  direct  Federal  control.  Nebras- 
ka's unique  sandhills  could  come  under 
that  definition. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  also  give 
the  Federal  Government  direct  power  to 
control  use  of  private  land  "adjacent"  to 
Federal  lands.  The  Federal  Govenunent 
owns  a  third  of  our  land.  How  much  more 
would  be  controlled  by  this  proposal? 

The  version  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  subcommittee  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  Senate  version.  In  the  Senate 
version.  States  can  pursue  their  inde- 
pendent course  if  willing  to  pass  up  the 
offered  Federal  money  for  land  use  plan- 
ning. In  the  House  version,  any  State  that 
does  not  comply  with  Federal  guidelines 
by  1976  would  lose  7  percent  of  its  funds 
for  highways,  airports  and  land  and 
water  conservation  funds.  The  Federal 
Government  would  tighten  the  squeeze 
on  nonconforming  States  by  withholding 
14  percent  of  these  funds  in  1977  and  21 
percent  in  1978. 


The  5th  and  14th  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  provide  that  private 
property  not  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  compensation.  The  proposed 
Federal  land  use  legislation  raises  the 
question  as  to  how  far  Government  can 
go  in  restricting  land  without  compen- 
sating the  owner.  Chief  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  wrote: 

The  general  rule,  at  least,  is  that  while 
property  may  be  regulated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, if  regulation  goes  too  far  It  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  taking. 

The  proposed  land  use  legislation  defies 
this  Supreme  Court  ruling.  An  example 
will  illustrate  its  viciousness.  A  man 
might  buy  land  with  a  lake  on  it  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  resort.  A  State 
then,  proceeding  under  Federal  dictates, 
might  decide  the  land  is  an  "area  of 
critical  environmental  concern"  and  pro- 
hibit all  development. 

Our  present  emergency  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  utilize  materials  to  ease  our 
energy  and  metals  shortages  would  be 
greatly  hindered  by  the  proposed  land  use 
legislation.  The  land  use  program  is  sur- 
face oriented,  and  thus  would  restrict 
exploration  for  underground  resources 
whose  existence  and  extent  are  not  now 
known. 

Development  of  sound  land  use  policies 
have  been  neglected  in  many  areas.  I 
favor  strengthening  local  and  State  land 
use  planning  and  programs.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  Federal  bureaucracy  should 
have  virtually  100-percent  control  over 
a  matter  that  should  be  handled  by  a 
local  zoning  board. 

This  great  Nation  was  founded,  grew 
and  prospered  in  the  climate  of  free 
enterprise  and  opportunity — where  the 
role  of  Government  took  second  place. 
Our  modern  society  is  complex  and  has 
many  problems.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
solve  those  problems  without  endanger- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals  to  own  prop- 
erty. 

The  rule  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  rule  now  under 
consideration.  Let  us  adopt  this  so  that 
we  discuss  the  bill  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  register  my 
strong  support  of  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Act  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on  the 
Interior.  I  am  opposed  to  all  attempts  to 
weaken  this  bill.  And  I  am  opposed  to  the 
attempt  to  kill  it.  which  is  being  made 
here  today,  through  the  ploy  of  a  substi- 
tute bill. 

For  far  too  long  a  time  we  Americans 
have  taken  for  granted  an  endless  sup- 
ply of  land,  and  clean  water  and  au-. 
This  view  of  our  environment  as  a  cheap 
resource  has  resulted  in  rash  and  un- 
planned land  destruction  as  well  as  pol- 
lution of  our  rivers,  aircraft  noise  over 
our  cities,  and  filth  in  our  air  and  water. 
It  is  time  for  us  now,  before  it  is  too  late, 
to  take  the  action  necessary  to  protect 
our  vital  environmental  resources. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  will  do  that 
while  providing  fimds  to  States  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  Under  the  bill  individual 
States  may  elect  not  to  participate.  Yet. 
it  is  a  strong  bill  providing  cities  and 
other  political  subdivisions  with  the 
means  of  settling  land  use  questions  that 
regularly  come  before  them.  Passing  this 


bill  today  will  reduce  isolated  and  cha- 
otic development,  replacing  it  with  a 
land  use  partnership  among  State  and 
local  governments. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  has  already 
initiated  the  development  of  a  State 
land  use  policy  process  and  tlie  State 
government  has  strongly  endorsed  this 
bill.  We  intend  to  broaden  participation 
in  this  process  so  that  Ohioans  can  be 
assured  that  land  use  policy  expresses  a 
balance  between  economic  encourage- 
ment and  land  protection.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  today  is  vital  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  responsive  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment role  in  the  land  use  plarming 
process  of  Ohio.  And  I  am  certain  this  is 
true  of  all  States. 

The  substitute  bill  offered  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiceri 
is  hollow  and  vague.  One  of  its  glaring 
weaknesses  is  that  it  does  not  guarantee 
local  governments  to  have  control  over 
their  development.  It  says  nothing  about 
people  s  property  rights  even  though  the 
gentleman  states  he  is  concerned  with 
preserving  the  rights  of  property  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passing  the  Steiger  bill 
and  killing  or  weakening  the  Udall  bill 
would  be  an  irresponsible  act  on  our  part 
which  would  reinforce  and  justify  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  Congress  felt  by  so 
many  of  our  people.  It  comes  down  to 
this:  if  even  our  land  cannot  be  pro- 
tected from  special  interests  a.id  specu- 
lative vandalism,  if  the  right  of  our 
towns  and  communities  to  control  their 
own  quality  of  life  cannot  be  preserved, 
then  the  Congress  deserves  the  criticism 
to  which  it  has  lately  been  treated. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion on  land  use  planning  is  that  the 
land  use  decisions  fimdamentally  should 
be  made  by  the  people  who  are  directly 
affected  at  the  local  level.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  to  protect  landowners  from 
being  forced  off  their  property  by  de- 
cisions in  which  they  had  no  part.  At 
present,  we  are  seeing  exactly  this. 
Farmers  are  being  driven  out  of  business 
by  skyrocketing  property  taxes,  our  agrl- 
cultiu'al  land  is  being  consumed  by  lu*- 
ban  sprawl. 

I  want  no  Federal  Government  offi- 
cials making  our  land  use  decisions  for 
us.  The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  as  report- 
ed by  the  committee  would  insure  that 
the  land  use  decisions  will  be  made  at  the 
local  level.  Thus,  if  a  community  wished 
to  retain  its  agricultural  base,  it  could 
decide  to  do  so.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  the 
States,  so  that  the  States  can  develop 
land  use  planning  processes  that  place 
the  planning  responsibility  at  the  city 
or  county  level.  In  Michigan,  oiu-  State 
legislature  is  already  considering  land 
use  legislation  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  Federal  bill,  so  Michigan 
would  be  able  to  obtain  Federal  grants 
under  this  act  to  finance  our  State  pro- 
gram. 

I  reiterate.  I  want  no  Federal  Govern- 
ment officials  making  our  land  use  deci- 
sions for  us.  If  any  legislation  authorized 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  can  assure  you 
I  would  oppose  It.  The  Land  Use  Planning 
Act  specifically  prohibits  Federal  Inter- 
vention in  land  use  matters.  Section  106 
(d)  of  the  act  states : 
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telegram  from  Hon.  William  G.  Mil- 
liken,  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
Michigan.  Governor  Milliken  strongly 
endorses  the  land  use  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee.  Governor  Milliken  states 
in  his  telegram: 

I  understand  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  H.R.  10294,  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week.  I  reiter- 
ate my  strong  support  for  this  bill.  It  has  the 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  Nations 
Governors  because  it  provides  the  States  with 
the  authority  and  the  financial  support  to  do 
the  job. 

The  time  for  land  use  reform  is  now.  In 
Michigan,  our  State  program  is  being  ac- 
celerated with  the  enactment  of  the  Farm 
Land  and  Open  Spaces  Preservation  Act. 
which  I  signed  into  law  last  week.  Passage  of 
a  national  land  use  bill  will  give  added  im- 
petus to  our  efforts. 

William  G.  Milliken. 

Governor  oj  Michigan. 
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In  addition  to  Governor  Milliken,  I 
have  received  communications  from  the 
following  organizations  supporting  the 
Land  Use  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee: The  National  League  of  Cities. 
National  Association  of  Counties,  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, the  Interior  Department,  National 
Rifle  Association,  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  AFL-^IO,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association,  United  Auto  Workers,  and  by 
all  major  environmental  groups. 

I  believe  we  need  to  make  our  owti  de- 
cisions on  land  use  in  our  own  communi- 
ties. The  Land  Use  Planning  Act  is  a 
source  of  flnancial  support  for  these  local 
planning  efforts,  and  it  has  built-in  pro- 
hibitions against  the  evils  we  all  oppose, 
such  as  Federal  intervention  and  abroga- 
tion of  property  rights.  This  is  a  bill  that 
will  help  us  better  control  the  future  of 
our  communities,  which  I  believe  we  all 
desire. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  will  vote  for  the  rule  to 
consider  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act,  in  the  desire  to  have  this  legis- 
lation, proposed  amendments,  and  alter- 
native bills  brought  before  the  House  for 
debate  and  consideration. 

If  the  rule  is  adopted,  I  will  follow  the 
sentiment  expressed  to  me  by  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituents  in  Wyoming 
and  vote  against  H.R.  10294  on  a  vote  on 
the  bill  itself.  I  have  expressed  this  in- 
tention in  response  to  hundreds  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  and  wish  to  note 
that  I  will  vote  "no"  on  final  passage  of 
H.R.  10294. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule.  It  is  shocking  to 
me  that  at  the  11th  hour,  after  refusing 
to  change  the  thrust  of  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee, the  author  and  chief  cosponsors 
offer  amendments  dealing  with  funda- 
mental policy  matters.  These  matters 
should  be  deliberated  upon  in  orderly 
fashion  in  committee,  not  on  the  floor. 
This  is  uniquely  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Members  who  have  closely  followed 
debate  on  this  matter  are  doubtless 
aware  of  my  reservations  concerning 
this  bill,  particularly  regarding  its  po- 
tential for  State  encroachment  on  local 
home  nile  authority. 

My    statement    appearing    at    pages 


18612-14  in  the  Record  for  June  10  amply 
deal  with  recent  developments  in  this 
cormection:  The  Durham  refinery  con- 
troversy, my  questionnaire  results,  the 
opposition  of  a  former  supporter  of  the 
bill's  concept  on  the  basis  of  subsequent 
experience  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
progress  of  communities  in  the  State  in 
evolving  their  own  approaches. 

But  these  are  matters  of  substance. 
We  can  debate  matter  of  substance,  of 
fundamental  policy  on  the  floor.  That 
is  the  only  avenue  open  to  Members  not 
serving  on  the  committees  which  produce 
the  legislation  under  consideration.  In- 
deed. I  have  prepared  amendments  to 
both  H.R.  10294  and  the  Rhodes-Steiger 
substitute  on  grounds  that  both  are  defi- 
cient in  safeguarding  home  rule. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  issue  before 
us.  We  can  hardly  consider  fundamental 
policy  in  an  orderly  fashion  when  there 
is  such  widespread  divergence  of  opin- 
ion— not  only  as  to  policy — but  as  to 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
measure  before  us.  We  are  not  even 
talking  the  same  language. 

These  fundamental  differences  in  in- 
terpretation doubtless  contributed  to  the 
Rules  Committee's  initial  determination 
to  withhold  the  bUl  from  the  floor.  The 
pro  forma  hearings  held  subsequently 
produced  no  change  in  the  bill  or  refine- 
ments in  its  understanding. 

In  preparing  my  amendments,  I  have 
considered  the  language  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  I  find  it  more 
cosmetic  than  corrective,  and  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  remarks  preceding 
its  introduction  in  the  Record.  We  would 
profit,  therefore,  from  allowing  the  com- 
mittee to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
until  it  can  come  up  with  a  measure 
which — regardless  of  its  thrust — coin- 
cides more  closely  with  the  claims  made 
as  to  its  impact. 

The  committee  had  not  done  its  job. 
The  amendments  proposed  by  the  bill's 
author — 21  of  them,  as  recently  as  last 
Friday — demonstrate  that  fact.  I,  there- 
fore, will  depart  from  my  usual  practice 
of  supporting  a  rule  regardless  of  my 
position  on  the  bill  in  question  and  in 
this  instance  vote  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  should  be  sent  back  to 
committee  for  field  hearings  and  for 
further  study.  This  is  a  far-reaching  bill. 
It  would  for  the  first  time  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  business  of 
land  use  planning.  The  Congress  should 
be  extremely  cautious  about  involving 
the  National  Government  in  an  area 
traditionally  under  local  and  State  jur- 
isdiction. Every  safeguard  should  be 
taken  to  assure  private  property  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

My  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
States  and  localities  should  continue  to 
have  authority  over  land  use,  with  the 
very  minimum  of  Federal  regulations. 
With  further  consideration  a  means  can 
be  developed  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  planning,  with  the  bare  minimum 
of  Federal  involvement  in  decisionmak- 
ing. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  I  favor  the  granting 
of  a  rule  to  allow  consideration  of  a  bill 
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by  the  full  House.  I  do  this  even  when  I 
Ijnow — or  suspect — that  I  will  vote 
against  the  bill  itself  when  it  is  consid- 
ered for  final  passage. 

Only  in  the  rarest  of  circumstances 
will  I  vote  against  even  granting  a  rule 
allowing  consideration  of  a  measure. 
But.  this  is  such  a  case  today. 

H.R.  10294,  the  proposed  Land  Use 
Planning  Act,  which  this  rule  would  bring 
to  the  floor,  is  a  substantively  defective 
and  poorly  drafted  bill.  It  is  not  good 
legislation. 

I  question  the  merits  of  a  bill  when 
one  of  its  principal  proponents — its  au- 
thor— as  has  just  happened  here  a  few 
moments  ago — acknowledges  In  debate 
that  an  amendment  will  even  be  neces- 
sary to  the  bill  to  insure  protection  of 
private  property — a  protection  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution  and  a  protection 
which  serves  as  the  foundation  stone 
for  political  and  economic  freedom. 

I  question  the  merits  of  a  bill  when 
even  its  sponsors  imply  that  they  might 
have  to  accept  as  many  as  20  amend- 
ments to  make  the  bill  more  workable. 
Yet,  we  are  told  this  measure  was  the 
product  of  careful  committee  delibera- 
tion. If  so,  then  why  are  so  many  floor 
amendments  necessary? 

I  question  the  merits  of  a  bill  when  it 
is  as  vigorously  opposed  by  a  balanced, 
representative  cross  section  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  represent  in  these  Cham- 
bers as  has  been  this  bill. 

Others — many — have  spoken  today  on 
the  varied  and  specific  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  bill.  I  do  not  intend — nor 
need — to  duplicate  their  fine  contribu- 
tions to  the  legislative  history  on  this 
subject. 

Let  me,  instead,  speak  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  what  I  think  is  wTong  with  the 
measure  —  conceptually,  institutionally, 
and  practically. 

intimidation    is    masked    as    intergovern- 
mental COOPERATION 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  proclaim 
that  it  is  not  something  all  that  new  or 
radical — that  it  really  is  no  usurpation 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  ix)w- 
ers  and  prerogatives  of  the  State  and 
local  governments — that  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  is  really  left  with  those 
State  and  local  governments.  If  the  lat- 
ter is  true,  then  I  would  ask,  "why  the 
need  for  the  bill  at  all?" 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  bill  really 
is  a  masked  takeover  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  yet  another  area  where 
such  intervention  will  foul  everything 
up. 

The  intimidation  factor  is  significant. 
Look  at  how  it  would  function:  If  you — 
as  a  State — do  not  adopt  a  plan  which 
we — the  Feds-^approve  according  to 
our — the  Federal — standards,  then  we — 
the  Feds  —  will  not  give  you  —  the 
States — the  moneys  appropriated  under 
this  bill.  In  the  simplest  terms,  do  it  the 
Federal  way  or  suffer  a  significant  eco- 
nomic loss. 

This  is  the  traditional  stick,  disguised 
as  a  carrot. 

Moreover,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
State's  plan  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government  allows  for  direct — not  in- 
dii-ect — Federal  involvement,  interven- 


tion, and  tinkering  in  local  land  use 
decisions. 

Lengthy  lists  of  required  elements  and 
complicated  procedures  for  designating 
areas  are  specified  in  such  a  way  that 
once  the  first  Federal  dollar  is  accepted 
by  the  State,  it  must  implement  a  land 
use  plan  in  accordance  with  these  de- 
tailed Federal  provisions. 

Does  any  Member  of  this  body — a 
lesi'^lative  assemblage  that  talks  more 
each  session  about  restoring  "power  to 
the  people,"  and  shifting  that  power 
away  from  the  hands  of  governmental 
authorities — really  want  some  bureauc- 
racy in  far  way  Washington  deciding 
where  a  highway  ought  to  go,  or  a  new 
shopping  center,  or  a  new  plant,  or  a 
new  housing  development,  or  a  new 
school,  or  even  a  new  church? 

Is  restoring  "power  to  the  people"  just 
rhetoric  to  cover  those  areas  in  which 
such  proponents  just  disagree  with  par- 
ticular GoveiTiment  policies?  I  hope  not, 
and  here  is  a  chance  to  prove  it— prove 
it  to  the  people 

WHAT     WE     ARE     SETTING     INTO     MOTION 

A    GROWTH    IN    FEDERAL    POWERS 

Because  it  is  the  first  giant  step  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  area,  the 
process  of  enacting  this  bill  and  begin- 
ning an  additional  chapter  in  Federal 
authority  and  power  provides  us  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  forecast — from 
the  many  lessons  of  prior  experience — 
exactly  what  is  probably  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Fii-st,  the  bill  authorizes — actually 
directs — the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  need  for  a  national — I  repeat, 
national — land  use  policy  and  to  submit 
legislative  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  human  nature  is  human  nature; 
that  fact  is  inescapable. 

Can  anyone  really  expect  that  the  rec- 
ommendations to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary will  not  propose  an  accretion  of 
power  to  the  Federal  Government,  spe- 
cifically to  the  department  he  repre- 
sents? 

Has  anyone  ever  studied  a  question  in 
government  and  not  concluded,  "What 
is  needed  is  to  resolve  the  problem,  and 
I  have  the  answer,  and  the  answer  is 
me"? 

Tlius,  we,  by  authorizing  what  appears 
to  be  an  innocent  study,  are  about  to  set 
a  course  of  action  into  motion  which, 
even  if  it  takes  years  or  decades  to  run 
its  full  course,  will  be,  nonetheless,  a 
Federal  course  of  action. 

Additionally,  the  bill  is  structm*ed — 
even  though  only  transparently — in 
terms  of  maintaining  power  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  This,  too,  is  an  old  trick. 

When  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
feels  that  public  opinion  will  not  pres- 
ently support  a  complete  Federal  take- 
over, the  tactic  sometimes  deployed  is  an 
old  one:  Couch  the  initial  bill  in  terms 
of  State  and  local  power,  set  standards 
which  State  and  local  governments  can- 
not realistically  meet,  come  back  several 
years  later  with  speeches  saying  it  is 
obvious  that  we  gave  the  State  and  local 
goveriunents  those  powers  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  they  have  failed  to  meet 
the  challenge,  propose  amendments 
shifting  the  power  to  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment to  "get  the  job  done,"  and  then 
enact  them  into  law.  Whole  bureaucra- 
cies, with  thousands  of  employees  con- 
suming taxpayers'  dollars,  with  myriads 
of  regulations,  and  with  countless 
forms — all  then  begin  to  flow.  And.  more 
power  is  taken  from  the  people. 

Must  we  let  this  procedure  continue, 
so  obviously,  unabated?  Again,  no.  Hera 
is  where  we  should  draw  the  line. 

STATE    OF    THE    ART    VERY    UNCLEAR 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  sets  into  mo- 
tion a  program  based  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  art  in  land  use  planning. 
And,  no  one  really  knows  the  state  of 
this  art. 

The  changes  in  it  during  the  past  30 
years  have  been  phenomenal,  and  we 
can  forecast  even  more  substantial 
changes  over  the  next  30  years. 

There  is  also  no  unanimity  of  opinion — 
no  prevailing  school  of  thought — on 
what  would  be  the  best  land  use 
policy. 

Where  does  this  then  leave  us? 

If  one  of  those  schools  of  thought  pre- 
vails over  the  other,  it  stagnates  the  in- 
tellectual and  practical  nature  of  con- 
tinuing to  search  for  that  "best"  solu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  if  one  opinion 
does  not  prevail  over  the  other,  we  are 
left  with  diversity,  and  we  have  that  now. 
So,  why  enact  or  search  for  a  national 
uniform  policy? 

If  we  set  a  certain  course  of  action  into 
motion  by  law,  everyone  must  act  in  reli- 
ance upon  it.  It  is,  after  all,  the  law  of 
the  land.  Thus,  Federal  regiilations  and 
policies  are  promulgated  on  that  basis; 
Federal  bureaucrats  pursue  those  goals. 
State  and  local  governments  must  acqui- 
esce in  them,  The  private  sector — busi- 
ness— must  act  in  accordance  with  them. 
Everything  goes  off,  more  or  less,  in  the 
same  direction.  Then,  what  happens  if — 
as  has  often  been  the  case — Congress 
perceives  that,  according  to  new  knowl- 
edge acquired,  major  changes  in  that 
policy  need  to  be  instituted?  Several 
things  happen. 

The  Congress  sets  about  to  make 
amendments  in  the  law.  Since  everyone 
knows  this,  everything  grinds  to  a  halt. 
No  real  efforts  are  made.  After  all.  Con- 
gress is  changing  the  law. 

Of  course.  Congress  works  in  its  in- 
finite wisdom  in  a  very  deliberate — often 
slow — way.  Thus,  this  stagnation  Is  ac- 
centuated and  the  vitality  of  the  effort 
is,  even  at  that  point,  already  lost. 

Congress  then  enacts  new  policies, 
codified  as  law.  This  requires  everyone 
else — the  Federal  officials  and  bureaus, 
the  State  and  local  governments,  the 
professionals,  the  private  sector — to 
change  their  policies  accordingly. 

Millions  of  man-hours  are  rechan- 
neled — at  a  loss  of  efficiency.  Millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  rechanneled — at  a 
loss  of  effectiveness. 

And.  the  thought  processes  of  all  must 
change. 

Why  continue  to  do  this  to  our  people? 

FEDERAL    INTERVENTION    HERE    COULD    STAGNATE 
THE     ECONOMY 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  this 
House  could  be  undertaking  these  diffi- 
cult days  is  devising  ways  in  which  to 
bolster  the  economy. 
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The  economy  needs  a 

centives,  not  an  addition^ 

tape  and  bureaucracy 

every  time  a  decision 

made  or  implemented. 
Yet,  this  bill — once  it 
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jobs  and  take  home  pay 
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by  this  bill— will  slowly 
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to  another. 

If    a    company    wants 
whether   intracity.   inter4ity 
state — it  will  have  to  go 
of  bureaucracy  and  mak* 
tlon  dependent  upon  the 
ernment  regulation. 

The  effects  of 
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bux   shoxtld   not   be  Iekacted 

When  one  considers  thejie  points — tlae 
usurpation  of  power  from  Ihose  govern- 
ments closest  to  the  peofle;  a  general 
recognition  that  the  state  of  the  art 
here  is  urxsertain;  stagnation  of  the 
ecorwmy;  plus,  the  way  ir  which  all  of 
this  operates  within  the!  processes  in 
m-hich  we  make  the  law  ojf  the  land— I 
just  think,  in  summary,  tfcait  the  Ooo- 
gress  would  be  better  servedj  to  admit  Uiat 
despite  the  time  and  effort  put  in  on  this 
legislation  to  date,  that  i*e  should  ac- 
kaowlectee  now— not  10  or  fee  years  from 
now — that  the  OocgresB  is  imbarking  on 
a  misdirected  mission.         | 

We  should,  rather,  say  Ito  the  State 
and  local  govemnaents,  "Here,  take  the 
information  we  have  put  tfeether.  cou- 
Jried  with  the  expertise  acqiiired  by  pro- 
fessional staff  members  anfl  private  fel- 
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lows  who  worked  on  tJin;, 
self.  You  will  be  better' 
will  the  people — by  so  doi 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  _ 
we  should  let  well  enough 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  S 
support   of    H-R.    10294,    t 
Plarming  Act. 

We  are  all  aware  that 
States  grew  from  early 
there  was  always  plenty  „ 
eryone  and  for  every  purpo.^.  ,,„vi.  wic 
original  Eastern  colonies  became  crowd- 
ed, Americans  pnshed  further  and  far- 
ther West  until  they  reachefl  the  Pacifie 
Ocean.  In  the  expansion  of  tour  country, 
cities  md  towns  sprang  op  jwithoot  any 
real  regard  for  proper  roe  W  the  land. 
As  a  resuilt.  many  of  our  cities  today  are 
blightB  upon  ttae  land,  and  n»tny  sectacxis 
of  our  once  beautiful  coimtry  have  be- 
come the  ugly  products  of  iresponsihie 
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and  careless  developmmt.  In  many  areas, 
open  spaces,   beaches,   and  forests  are 
turning  into  jimgles  of  hotels,  houses, 
and  office  buildings.   We  have  finally 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  sit 
down  and  think  aboirt  how  we  can  best 
use  the  lajid  we  have  been  blessed  with. 
The  members  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  have  spent  long  hours  consid- 
ering legislation  for  a  national  land  use 
policy.  They  realized  that  it  is  urgent  for 
the  Congress  to  set  up  guidelines  for  land 
use  that  will  insure  the  future  use  of  our 
limited  land  resources  on  a  rational  basis. 
Traditionally,  land  use  decisionmaking 
has  been  delegated  by  the  States  to  local 
governments.  Where  these  decisions  have 
an  impact  of  more  than  local  signifi- 
cance, however,  they  should  be  made 
from  a  perspective  which  takes  into  ac- 
count the  interest  of  aU  parties  affected. 
H.R.    10294   would   give   giants   to   the 
States  so  they  can  have  an  input  in  deci- 
sions made  by  local  governments  which 
have  significant  impacts  on  other  juris- 
dictions. The  American  Law  Institute  es- 
timates that  only  10  percent  of  land  use 
decisions  are  of  more  than  local  concern. 
The  remaining  90  percent  of  the  deci- 
sions are  left  entirely  under  the  control 
of  local  governments. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  some  oppo- 
nents, this  bill  does  not  provide  for  a 
Federal  role  in  planning  or  implementing 
any  part  of  a  State  program.  Apart  from 
administering  grants,  the  Government's 
role  is  limited  to  insuring  that  Federal 
land  use  planning  is  consistent  with  State 
and  local  land  use  plans. 

H.R.  10294  would  provide  incentives  to 
the  States  in  the  form  of  Federal  finan- 
cial help  and  other  assistance  to  draw 
up  comprehensive  plans  for  regulating 
land  use  in  line  with  a  balanced  regard 
for  environmental  protection  and  eco- 
nomic development.  Already  most  of  the 
States  have  set  up  tentative  mechanisms 
for  making  land  use  planning  decisions. 
They  realize  that  wise  use  of  the  land  is 
essential  to  the  quality  of  life  for  this 
and  future  generations. 

It  is  later  than  we  think  for  this  coun- 
try to  start  saving  its  land  resources  from 
rampant  misuse.  HJl.  10294  is  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  we  must  take,  on  a  na- 
tional level,  to  plan  our  land  use  in  a 
sensible  manner.  Land  is  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource,  and  must  be  cher- 
ished and  utilized  intelligently  in  the  best 
interests  of  aH  the  American  people. 

The  House  today  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  historic  decision,  as  the  solution 
to  a  wide  variety  of  our  environmental, 
social  and  even  economic  problems  de- 
pends ultimately  on  rational  land  use 
planning  and  regulation  by  the  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R 
10294. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  concept  of  the  legislation 
before  us,  the  Land-Use  Planning  Act. 
and  urge  our  colleagues  to  defeat  the  rule. 

The  bill  represents  a  massive  intrusioa 
into  the  right  of  private  property  pi^- 
ently  enjoyed  by  our  citizens.  Puither- 
more,  the  legislation  proposes  to  trans- 
fer the  prerogative  of  local  and  State 
governments  to  control  the  developmeot 
of  their  communities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  fact,  the  whip  advisory  in- 
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dicates  quite  plainly  that  this  legislation 
actually  redefines  "general  purpose  local 
government." 

This  latter  aspect  of  the  legislation 
this  rule  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  floor 
seems  very  strange  to  me,  especially  when 
the  major  supporters  of  this  measure 
were  also  leaders  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  this  Congress  in  the  last 
session  giving  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule.  It  appears  that  these  Mem- 
bers would  give  the  District  the  right  to 
govern  its  own  affairs  yet  deprive  their 
own  communities  of  the  basic  right  to 
control  their  own  development  through 
locally  controlled  zoning  requirements. 
Proponents  of  this  legislation  seldom 
make  menUon  of  the  committee  report 
which  accompanied  this  legislation,  ex- 
plaining the  proposed  law.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  report  clearly  indicates  what 
this  bill  is:  a  blueprint  for  all  land  in 
the  United  States  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Interagency  Land   Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Board  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  Board  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  12  Federal  agencies,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  acting  as 
chairman. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  the 
program  will  be  "voluntary."  Indeed  it 
wnll  be,  if  the  States  can  afford  to  turn 
down  the  Federal  seed  money  and.  after 
5  years,  is  willing  to  do  battle  against 
Federal  "suasion  short  of  sanctions  to 
persuade  a  State  to  take  advantage  otf 
the  provisions  of  this  act."  The  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America,  in  their  statement  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation,  indicated: 

It  Is  the  old  "carrot  and  stick"  approact 
ttiat  we  have  all  become  TamlUar  with  hi 
the  past.  The  carrot  Is  $800  million  tii  mucfc 
needed  grants  to  any  state  that  wUl  draw  up 
a  comprehensive  Land  Use  Plan.  The  stick 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the 
sole  discretion  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  a  state  for  a  grant.  If  very  stringent  en- 
rtronmMital  gviidellaes  are  not  met  thea 
virtually  every  aspect  of  orderly  economic 
growth  on  the  cotnmunlty  level  from  basic 
zoning  to  construcUon  projects  of  all  £laes 
could  be  stymied  by  this  bllL  Yet  NO  field 
hearings  on  this  national  Issue  liave  been 
held  wttatsoever. 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  committee  to 
hold  public  hearings  in  the  field  the 
bill  at  section  104(c)  calls  for  'substan- 
tial and  meaningful  public  involvement 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  continued  par- 
ticipation of  local  govemmentaJ  person- 
nel in  all  significant  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ning process." 

Section  304  is  entitled  "Public  In- 
volvement." At  page  51  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  biU,  we  find  this  com- 
ment: 

.  .  .  the  Committee  once  again  empiiaslaes 
Its  convicton  that  the  citizens  of  the  nation 
should  be  Involved  on  a. timely  basU  not 
only  with  land  use  planning  as  It  pertains 
to  their  own  privately  owned  lands  but 
also  shoiUd  have  a  voice  with  respect  to  the 
public  lands  in  which  they  hold  a  common 
Interest. 

The  private  property  owner  would  find 
the  public  involvement  aspect  a  formid- 
able handicap  in  any  decision  he  might 
make  as  to  the  use  of  his  land.  Imagine, 
before  erecting  a  buiWtog.  catting  a  tree, 
or  dieting  a  ditch,  the  party  owning  the 
land   and  seeking   Improvement  would 
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have  to  submit  his  decision  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors  for  their  approval. 

The  ultimate  in  this  public  involve- 
ment confusion  would  be  to  have  non- 
land-owning  or  nonproperty-owning 
citizens  being  able  to  control  a  property 
owner  in  the  use  of  his  own  property. 
This  is  a  true  collectivist  theory  that  all 
land  belongs  to  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind. 

It  must  be  understood  that  any  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  classifying  or  zoning 
land  is  similar  to  placing  a  covenant  or 
restriction  which  runs  with  the  land.  If 
the  land  use  classification  is  for  a  pro- 
ductive pui-pose,  the  value  of  the  land 
would  be  enhanced,  but  if  the  decision 
of  the  land  planners  is  to  seriously  re- 
strict a  parcel  of  land  or  prohibit  its  use 
for  the  most  competitive  purpose,  then 
the  land  has  a  serious  defect,  its  value 
depreciates  in  reality,  and  there  has  been 
a  "taking."  The  owner  of  such  private 
property  would  suffer  financial  damage 
just  as  severely  as  if  a  property  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  expropriation  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  leads  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  into  what 
is  one  of  the  major  concerns  with  this 
legislation,  the  possibility  that  it  ad- 
vocates a  "no-growth"  policy.  At  page  43 
of  the  report,  we  find  the  following  inter- 
esting passage  that  gives  some  indica- 
tion of  the  basic  dangers  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

In  summary,  the  Committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  identification  of  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  as  environmental  legislation,  and 
In  fact  believes  It  to  be  an  accurate  charac- 
terization. But  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
take  a  balanced  approach  to  the  concept  of 
land  use  planning  and  to  recognize  that  we 
are  considering  the  use  of  land  for  various 
purposes  that  must  be  achieved,  and  are  not 
proposing  a  no-growth  policy.  Individual 
States  may  well  decide  that  there  shall  be 
no  growth  or  development  in  certain  areas  as 
a  part  of  its  comprehensive  land  use  proc- 
ess, but  this  bill  does  not  contemplate  adop- 
tion of  such  a  National  policy.  (Emphasis 
added.) 
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this  latter  sense  it  means,  in  the  context  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  Model  Code,  the 
dividing  of  land  into  two  or  more  parcels, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  building  or  mining 
operation,  or  the  making  of  any  material 
change  in  the  use  or  appearance  of  any  struc- 
ture or  land.  Development  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to  erection,  construction,  redevel- 
opment, alteration  or  repair.  When  appropri- 
ate to  the  context,  development  refers  to  the 
act  of  developing  or  to  the  result  of  develop- 
ment. (Emphasis  added) 


What  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that, 
while  the  bill  as  reported  does  not  itself 
advocate  a  "no-growth"  policy,  the  re- 
port clearly  indicates  that  the  commit- 
tee encourages  the  States  to  take  such  a 
position  in  drafting  their  overall  land 
use  planning  policy,  a  policy  that  must 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Federal  Government  will 
move  into  "suasions,"  as  discussed  in 
section  110  of  the  bUl  and  on  page  48  of 
the  committee  report. 

Finally.   Mr.   Speaker,   the   Members 
should  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  bill  Intends  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  go  in  dictating  what  Americans 
can  and  cannot  do  with  their  private 
lands  and  buildings.  Page  45  of  the  com- 
mittee report  indicates  the  intent  of  the 
committee  in  this  regard: 
Part  B— Comprehensive  Lakd-Use  Planning 
Process 
The  four  sections  in  this  part  of  title  I 
provide  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  planning  process  and  the 
subsequent  administration  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  process.  (Emphasis  added)  These 
sections  also  set  forth  certain  requirements 
as  to  use  and  development  In  accordance  with 
the  comprehensive  land  use  planning  process. 
Where  the  term  "development"  is  used  in 


Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  from  this 
passage  that,  though  the  bill  and  its  pro- 
ponents speak  of  land  use  processes,  in 
reality  the  legislation  deals  with  land 
use  decisions.  In  fact,  the  bill  Itself  pro- 
vides for  this  in  section  108  by  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  review 
and  veto  substantive  State  or  local  de- 
cisions concerning  land  use  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  feels  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  our  system  by  limiting  the 
right  of  private  property  and  limiting 
the  i-ight  of  the  American  people  to  con- 
trol the  development  of  their  communi- 
ties through  their  local  governments.  It 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
rule. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  only  a  handful  of  bills  which  have 
caused  me  greater  consternation  than 
this  one.  The  stated  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation are  commendable  and  they  must 
be  achieved  if  we  are  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment in  which  our  citizens  can  en- 
joy a  decent  quality  of  life.  Lack  of  fore- 
sight and  the  absence  of  adequate  funds 
with  which  to  do  prudent  land  use  plan- 
ning, have  plagued  hundreds  of  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas  and  millions  of 
our  citizens. 

The  legislation  is  explicit  that  land  use 
planning  is  ultimately  a  matter  for  State 
and  local  control  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  interfere  in  the 
substantive  decisionmaking  process  of 
how  land  should  be  utilized  in  particular 
areas  of  the  country.  The  strength  of 
the   American   fiber   derives   from    the 
ownership  of  private  property  and  keep- 
ing the  remedies  in  land  use  matters  in 
close  proximity  to  the  local  citizens.  I  am 
talking  about  the  local  tax  assessor,  the 
local  zoning  board,  the  local  courts  ad- 
judicating conmion  law  nuisance  suits, 
quiet  title  suits  brought  in  the  locai 
court  on  State  law  theories.  Because  pri- 
vate property  plays  such  an  Integral 
role  in  our  society  and  because  of  the 
strongly   held   beliefs   that   the  citizen 
could  be  secure  in  his  property,  we  must 
scrutinize  this  legislation  closely  and  de- 
sign whatever  safeguards  necessary  to 
keep  land  use  planning  decisions  at  the 
local  and  State  level  and  that  we  in- 
clude as  many  citizens  as  possible  in 
these  decisions. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
recently,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  offered 
some  amendments  which  are  touted  to 
meet  those  objections  of  certain  orga- 
nizations and  citizen  groups  about  the 
Government  in  the  substantive  land  use 
decisions  of  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Well,  I  will  teU  you,  I  directed  a 
member  of  my  staff  to  attend  a  briefing 
held  by  the  managers  of  this  measure 


and  word  was  returned  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  oversee 
merely  the  establishment  of  the  proce- 
dures for  land  use  planning.  The  sub- 
stantive decisionmaking  powers  would 
reside,  quite  properly,  in  the  local  and 
State  governme.nts. 

Now  then,  either  the  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  of  these  widely 
held  beliefs  or  the  proposed  amendments 
are  duplicative  and  so  much  window 
cJi-cssing. 

Frankly,  I  believe  this  issue  is  so  ob- 
fuscated  by  rhetoric  and  legal  panaceas 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  Congress  here 
today  who  can  sort  out  the  flotsam  and 
jetsam  of  this  bill.  Likewise,  I  feel  certain 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  here  to- 
day recognizes  that  land  use  planning  is 
one  of  the  priority  items  facing  chis 
body  and  the  State  legislatures. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  rule  on  this  measure.  If  this 
legislation  is  as  important  as  the  spon- 
sors would  have  us  believe,  and  I  share 
their  views,  then  we  should  not  be  trying 
to  write  the  legislation  on  the  House  floor. 
When  a  measure  comes  before  the  House 
to  which  the  sponsors  want  to  add  an  un- 
believable 21  amendments,  I  feel  addi- 
tional study  should  be  given  the  problem. 
I  plan  to  vote  in  favor  of  reasonable  land 
use  planning  legislation.  Legislation  that 
will  peiTOit  local  and  State  governments 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  oppressive  and  de- 
bilitating   development    and    crowding 
which  has  occurred  in  too  many  large 
metropolitan  areas.  Legislation  that  will 
provide  financial  assistance  to  develop  a 
systematized  approach  to  land  use  plan- 
ning which  includes  citizens  from  all  sec- 
tors of  the  local  community.  Legislation 
that  will,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  a 
local   community  to  plan  for  prudent 
commercial  development  and  industrial 
use  of  their  area  so  that  they  are  not 
forced   into   economic   stagnation   sur- 
rounded   by   public    and   private   lands 
maintained  in  a  natural  and  pristine 
state  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
would  come  from  surrounding  areas.  My 
thesis?  Simply  that  we  should  provide 
legislation  that  will  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  land  use  planning  pro- 
cedures which  does  not,  even  by  implica- 
tion and  economic  inducement,  direct 
local  or  State  governments  as  to  land  use. 
If  there  is  a  lesson  to  come  out  of  the 
debate  on  this  bUl  the  past  2  months,  it 
is  that  the  American  people  are  just 
about  Washingtoned  to  death. 

This  issue  is  especially  disconcerting 
to  me  because  Florida  has  the  beginning 
of  meaningful  land  use  planning  devices. 
Wliile  the  Florida  Legislature  is  often  in 
the  vanguard  of  citizen-oriented  issues, 
I  had  hoped  the  Congress  could  enact 
compatible  legislation  that  would  en- 
hance, not  impede,  the  efforts  of  my  great 
State. 

It  is  because  this  issue  Is  so  important 
that  I  refuse  to  be  pulled  along  into  a 
parhamentary  vortex  of  amendments, 
points  of  order,  substitute  bills  and  easy 
answers  to  difficult  questions.  The  pru- 
dent device  is  to  defeat  the  rule  under 
which  this  patchwork  legislation  was  to 
be  considered.  This  way  we  will  all  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  issues  and 
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how  we  can  remedy 
cussed  today. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr 
day  in  support  of  H.R.  1 
Use-Planning  Act  of  1974 

The  bill  that  we  have 
is  the  product  of  long 
tensive  congressional  hear 
hours  of  public  debate.  J 
of  work  the  Interior 
tills  year  reported  a  land 
is    quit*    different    from    ... 
drafted  by  the  administrat  on 
as  we  all  know,  was  initialfy 
the  Rules  Committee,  and 
considered  after  further  h 
brought  up  today. 

The  bill  permits  any 
not  have  an  interest  in  land 
to  ignore  the  bill  without 
whatsoever.  The  bill  makes 
available  on  an  entirely  v 
to  any  State  which  wants 
land  use  planning  process 
which  has  frequently  been 
bill  provides  for  fiuiding  the 
of  State  land  use  planning 
techniques — not  for  the 
any  specific  inflexible  plan 
The  bill  requires  that  any 
tarily  participating  in  the 
sider  certain  issues  and 
but  the  State  is  free  to 
solutions  and  procediu-es  _ 
that  the  rights  of  local  govi 
of  our  individual  citizens  . 
in  all  phases  of  the  plaimir  g 
further  assures  that,  in  casf$ 
use  decisions  of  greater 
nificance  are  made,  the  _ 
people  of  the  entire  county 
at  least  considered. 

However,  we  must  also 
the  bill  does  not  do.  It  doe; 
any  State  to  participate  in 
or  impose  any  sanctions 

does  not.  It  does  not ^ 

stantive  controls  over  land 
decisions  of  either  the  local 
government.  It  does  not  __ 
densome  Federal  criteria  or 
States  choosing  to  utilize 
It  also,  contrar>'  to  the 
have  all  heard,  does  not  eitl^r 
the  powers  of  our  local 
in  any  way  threaten  the 
protection   of   private 
Nevertheless.  I  will  support 
son    amendment    to 
rights. 

Although  aU  of  the 
zations  are  of  importance,  I 
that  we  can  consider  their 
consideration  in  today's 
all  more  concerned  about 
our  individual  States  and  ^.._ 
received  strong  endorsement  i 
from  the   Governor   of  Mi 
from  virtually  every  State 

would  be  involved  in  

provisions.  Endorsements 
from  many  individual 
concerned  about  undisciplined 
structlve  growth  patterns. 
The  State  of  Minnesota 
position  in  today's  bUl. 
States,  if  they  decided  to 
tage  of  the  Federal  fluids 
10294.  would  have  to  go 
and  intensive  period  of  ag 
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zation, and  legislation  action.  Minnesota 
on  the  other  hand  has  an  impressive  lead 
in  this  field.  Virtually  every  major  re- 
quirement for  State  planning  processes 
cited  in  the  bill  has  already  been  met  by 
the  State  legislature. 

The  requirement  for  a  land  use  plan- 
ning information  system  was  met  by  an 
appropriation  of  $380,000,  of  which  $140,- 
000   is  presently   being  used,  from  the 
State  legislature  in  the  last  session.  The 
section  concerning  key  area  impact  sur- 
veys has  been  cared  for  in  the  Minne- 
sota  Critical   Inventories  Act   of    1973. 
Powerplant  siting,  and  related  develop- 
ments, were  delegated  to  the  State  En- 
vironmental Quality  Council  in  the  Pow- 
erplant Siting  Act  of  1973.  Likewise  the 
section  dealing  with  land  sales  and  prac- 
tices has  previously  been  dealt  with  by 
the  State  legislature  in  the  Subdivided 
Land  Act  of  1973.  On  the  whole  Minne- 
sota has  been  way  ahead  of  the  Nation 
in  this  regard  and  we  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  leadersliip  which  our  leg- 
islatui-e  and  State  agencies  have  shown. 
The  issue  which  we  are  discussing  to- 
day, however,  also  includes  consideration 
of  H.R.  13790,  which  is  being  advanced 
as  the  "conservative'  alternative  to  the 
Interior    Committee's    bill.    Recognizing 
that  the  committee  bill  itself  has  prob- 
lems, I  think  that  we  should  review  some 
of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Steiger- 
Rhodes  bill.  This  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  review  of  State  and  local  land 
use  policies,  and  has  no  provision  for 
the  explicit  protection  of  constitutional- 
ly guaranteed  property  rights.  It  does  not 
require  that  a  State  formulate  a  specific 
State  land  use  plan,  rather  than  a  proc- 
ess,  which   is   then   subject   to  Federal 
agency  review.  It  requires  local  govern- 
mental participation  but  does  not  offer 
explicit  protection  against  Federal  inter- 
ference in  State  land  use  decisions. 

I  doubt  whether  that  H.R.  13790  is  a 
more  rational  alternative  than  the  com- 
mittee bill.  But  I  have  been  confused  by 
the  stories  which  are  being  used  to  op- 
pose land  use  regulation  and  develop- 
ment. Farmers  have  been  told  that  they 
will  have  to  receive  Federal  permission 
before  planting  their  crops  each  season. 
The  local  ofBcials  have  been  warmed  of 
hordes  of  Federal  inspectors,  detectors, 
and  rejectors  hounding  their  every  de- 
cision. 

Despite  the  objections  of  naysayers. 
there  is  a  need  in  this  coimtry  to  face 
the  issue  of  land  use  planning  and  de- 
cision making  in  this  Congress.  Across 
the  Nation  the  failure  to  enact  sound 
land  use  planning  has  required  public 
and  private  entei-prise  to  delay,  litigate 
and,  and  cancel  the  veiy  growth  ori- 
ented developments  which  we  as  a  nation 
need.  H.R.  10299  is  a  genUe  inoenUve  to 
States  to  do  their  own  planning.  It  pro- 
tects local  and  individuals'  rights  and 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
rule  and  to  the  bilL  Other  Members  have 
told  you  about  the  sham  hearing  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment 
this  spring  after  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  9  to  4  not  to  grant  this  rule.  Nearly 
an  of  the  witnesses  were  opposed  to  the 
bill  and  urged  field  hearings  so  that  the 


American  people  could  express  their 
views.  No  field  hearings  were  held,  not  a 
word  of  the  bill  was  changed.  Yet  here 
we  are  debating  this  rule  for  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  which  even  its  ciiief  sponsor 
feels  is  so  deficient  and  so  ambiguous 
that  he  plans  to  offer  a  long  series  of 
window-dressing  amendments  to  ti-y  and 
explain  what  he  really  meant. 

You  have  also  already  been  warned 
that  the  courts  might  well  consider  that 
the  bill  mandates  a  "taking"  of  private 
property  in  contravention  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  clause  reads  "nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public 
use,  without  just  compensation."  No 
amount  of  window-dressing,  no  disclaim- 
ers of  intent  can  hide  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  do  exactly  that. 
The  bill  lays  it  right  on  the  line  and  for- 
bids grant  funds  from  being  used  to  ac- 
quire any  interest  in  real  property.  There 
is  not  even  a  severability  clause,  so  if  any 
part  of  the  bill  is  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional on  these  grounds,  the  whole  bill 
will  be  void  and  all  our  work  here  today 
will  be  for  naught. 

Tliere  is  another,  even  more  insidious 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
not  heretofore  been  mentioned.  This  bill 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  "reserve 
clause"  of  the  10th  amendment,  which 
states : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  regulation  of  the  use  of  land  has 
traditionally  been  exclusively  exercised 
by  the  several  States,  and  indeed  there  is 
no  explicit  or  implicit  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution delegating  such  authority  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus  it  is  "reserved 
to  the  States"  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment. No  litany  of  so-called  congressional 
findings  can  alter  this  fact.  The  bill  also 
violates  the  Constitution  by  meddling  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  several  States 
by  encouraging  changes  in  the  relation- 
ships between  the  States  and  their  poUt- 
ical  subdivisions.  Amendments  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  do 
not  substantially  alter  that  fact. 

Basically,  land  is  stationary.  Any  piece 
of  land  lies  wholly  within  the  bounds  of 
a  single  State.  Environmental  considera- 
tions within  a  State  are  for  that  State  to 
decide.  If  certain  practices  cause  harm 
to  the  environment  in  another  State, 
this  can  be  handled  through  restricting 
the  practice  imder  separate  legislation 
and  not  through  restricting  the  use  itself. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Act  is  a 
possible  vehicle  for  this.  Social  consid- 
erations of  the  use  of  land  is  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  Fedeml  Government. 
If  you  want  to  improve  the  housing  sit- 
uation, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve, 
is  considering  cooiprehensive  legislation 
in  this  field.  Why  should  the  Interior 
Committee  get  into  tliis  picture? 

Another  reason  for  the  House  to  reject 
the  rule  is  the  gross  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding which  has  grown  up 
around  the  bill.  It  has  been  labeled  "en- 
vii-onmental"  by  its  propooents.  but  this 
is  far  from  the  facts.  The  bill  could  do 
as  much  harm  to  the  emironment  as  it 
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could  do  for  It.  It  Is,  rather,  an  anti- 
home-rule  centralization  of  powers  bill, 
and  imtil  that  point  is  understood  by  all 
concerned,  it  should  not  be  considered  on 
the  floor. 

Well-meaning  environmental  groups 
have  launched  massive  lobbying  efforts 
to  make  this  legislation  seem  hke  apple 
pie  and  motherhood,  but  I  fear  that  they 
have  not  read  the  text.  I  am  siu-e,  at 
least,  that  they  have  not  read  pages  42- 
43  of  the  committee  rep>ort.  When  the 
committee  talks  to  tlie  environment,  it 
is  not  just  referring  to  ecology.  It  accepts 
the  definition  that  the  environment  is 
"the  aggregate  of  social  and  cultural 
conditions  that  influence  the  life  of  an 
individual  or  community." 

Under  this  guise,  the  planners  could 
wreak  havoc  with  the  environment  as 
most  people  consider  the  term,  especially 
in  our  suburban  and  rural  areas.  In  the 
name  of  regional  consideration  unwar- 
ranted urbanization  could  be  forced 
upon  these  areas.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Infamous  Oyster  Bay-Rye  bridge  pro- 
posal, which  beaten  back  by  the  action 
of  local  governments  and  which  would 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  green  space 
left  In  my  district  for  so-called  "regional 
beneflt."  The  environment  of  a  commu- 
nity should  not  be  sacrificed  by  this 
Congress  on  the  regional  alter. 

I  must  agree  with  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill  that  they  are  not  pushing  no-growth. 
It  is  far  worse.  There  will  be  no  growth 
in  some  areas  and  no  environment  in 
others.  What  this  bill  does  is  change  who 
will  be  making  the  decisions.  What  this 
bill  does  is  insult  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  tell  them  that  they 
are  not  competent  to  choose  their  elected 
public  officials  to  make  proper  land  use 
decisions.  As  we  all  well  know,  elected 
officials  who  make  the  wrong  decisions 
do  not  remain  elected  officials  for  very 
long.  Who  will  control  the  bureaucrats 
making  decisions  under  this  bill?  Nobody. 
First  the  States  are  required  to  secure 
a  veto  powder  over  local  government  de- 
cisions, and  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  second-guess  the  States. 
Albany  and  Washington  are  far  from 
Huntington  and  Massapequa.  The  Fed- 
eral and  State  planners  and  paper- 
shuflBers  do  not  have  to  drive  down  the 
street  and  Uve  each  day  with  the  results 
of  their  follies.  Those  States  that  want 
to  centralize  land  use  decisionmaking  can 
do  so,  but  New  York  will  stick  with  home 
rule,  thank  you.  and  no  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
State.  We  are  also  not  about  to  shell  out 
tax  dollars  without  getting  a  fair  share 
back  just  because  we  will  not  knuckle 
under  to  Federal  pressure. 

And  let  me  tell  you  this  bill  is  very 
costly.  The  bill  appropriates  some  $832 
million  outright  over  the  next  8  years 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  would 
add  an  additional  $15  miUion  in  one  of 
his  amendments.  But  wait.  Administra- 
tive expenses  at  the  ridiculously  high 
figure  of  $10  million  per  year  are  only 
included  for  the  fii-st  3  years.  Is  anyone 
so  naive  as  to  assume  that  they  will  not 
be  back  asking  for  more  after  that?  Even 
if  the  $10  miUion  figm-e  is  held  to,  that  is 
another  $50  million  in  the  last  5  years 
of  the  act.  When  you  add  the  25  percent 
matching  share  the  State  taxpayers  have 


to  come  up  with  that  is  over  $1  billion — 
•an  awful  lot  to  pay  for  the  salaries  and 
office  supplies  of  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats 
at  all  levels  of  government.  Not  a  permy 
is  going  for  any  substantive  purpose.  If 
only  a  fraction  of  this  money  were  spent 
instead  on  actually  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, we  would  all  be  much  better 
off. 

I  urge  that  the  rule  be  defeated. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Plarming 
Act  of  1974.  A  national  commitment  to 
rational,  coordinated  planning  of  land 
utilization  is  long  overdue.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  the  United  States  could  afford 
to  expand  haphazardly,  without  consid- 
ering the  ramifications  of  how  land  was 
being  used.  A  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  cheap  land  was  available  on 
the  frontier,  natural  resources  were 
plentiful,  and  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion were  virtually  imknown  outside  of 
the  Northeast. 

Now,  in  the  1970's,  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  consequences  of  how  we  use 
our  land.  Rapid  urbanization  and  popu- 
lation growth  have  put  an  increasing 
strain  upon  our  most  precious  resource. 
The  remaining  supply  of  underdeveloped 
land  is  rapidly  dwindhng.  Industrial 
plarmers,  housing  developers,  lumber- 
ers, environmentalists,  highway  build- 
ers, and  countless  other  groups  struggle 
over  every  available  acre.  The  disjoint- 
ed patchwork  of  local  zoning  ordinances, 
building  codes,  and  other  statutes  regu- 
lating land  use  throughout  the  Nation 
do  not  provide  the  coordination  essen- 
tial for  reconciling  the  needs  of  these  va- 
rious competing  groups.  The  Federal 
Government  is  in  a  position  to  help 
States  and  localities  establish  improved 
land  use  policies  by  providing  them  with 
a  procedural  framework  for  land  use 
planning  and  with  financial  aid  for  im- 
plementing planning  programs. 

The  bill  before  us  (H.R.  10294)  offers 
such  assistance  without  compelling  any 
State  to  participate  or  imposing  sanc- 
tions upon  those  which  choose  not  to 
apply  for  aid.  In  effect,  the  Udall  bill 
provides  States  with  an  option  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  their  present  use  of  land 
resources  through  Federal  support.  Op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  falla- 
ciously asserted  that  it  provides  for 
Federal  control  over  private  property. 
In  actuality,  the  bill  sets  uniform  cri- 
teria for  the  process  of  State  land  use 
planning,  but  does  not  stipulate  the  sub- 
stance of  policies  emerging  from  that 
process.  Moreover,  participation  in  the 
program  of  land  use  planning  grants 
is  entirely  voluntary.  The  bill  specifies 
that  nothing  within  it  shall  be  construed 
to  dimhiish  the  constitutional  rights  of 
property  owners.  In  the  words  of  the 
committee  report : 

In  no  case  does  H.R.  10294  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  the  use  of 
private  or  State  land. 

In  addition  to  offering  assistance  to 
qualified  States  which  apply  for  aid,  the 
bill  also  establishes  a  mechanism  of  land 
use  plarming  for  the  public  lands  con- 
stituting one-third  of  our  Nation's  total 
acreage.  At  the  present  time,  these  pub- 
lic lands  are  under  the  administrative 


trusteeship  of  a  dozen  different  Federal 
agencies.  These  agencies  have  Individual 
policies  and  individual  goals  which  can 
conflict  with  one  another.  The  Inter- 
agency Land  Use  Planning  Board  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  would  bring  representa- 
tives of  these  agencies  together  to  design 
and  implement  a  coordinated  plan  of 
land  use  to  best  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple. States  and  localities  would  partici- 
pate actively  in  this  planning  process. 

Massachusetts,  which  has  begun  work- 
ing toward  comprehensive  land  use  plan- 
ning through  State  action,  is  eagerly 
awaiting  passage  of  this  bill  to  support 
its  own  efforts  in  this  area.  The  Land  Use 
Task  Force  of  the  Governor's  Resource 
Management  Policy  Council  is  in  the 
process  of  drawing  up  State  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  land  use  planning  mech- 
anism which  would  satisfy  the  criteria 
established  in  H.R.  12094. 

On  June  6,  I  received  a  memorandum 
from  Mr.  Tom  Atkins,  chairman  of  the 
Resource  Management  Policy  Council. 
Mr.  Atkins  strongly  endorsed  the  bill, 
asserting  that  it — 

.  .  .  would  provide  ample  funding  for  the 
state  to  complete  its  broad  planning  process 
in  a  way  which  would  engage  both  public 
and  private,  state,  regional  and  local  sec- 
tors. 

Massachusetts  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent testified  before  Mr.  Udall 's  subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  the  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Act  and  reiterated  his  support  of 
the  bill  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  22. 

This  is  an  essential  bill  for  Massachu- 
setts. I  have  no  doubt  that  other  States 
desiring  to  can-y  out  comprehensive  land 
use  planning  programs  would  benefit 
similarly  from  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. States  which,  for  various  reasons, 
choose  not  to  implement  such  a  program 
and  apply  for  aid  would  in  no  way  suf- 
fer for  that  decision  through  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  have  charged 
that  it  caters  solely  to  the  environmen- 
tal conservationists.  Yet  H.R.  10294  has 
been  endorsed  by  such  growth-minded 
organizations  as  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association.  Oppo- 
nents have  claimed  that  the  bUl  promotes 
Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  States 
and  localities.  Yet  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  and  National  League  of  Cities 
all  favor  this  legislation.  H.R.  10294. 
drawn  up  in  flnal  form  after  3  years  of 
extensive  hearings  on  this  complex  topic, 
has  been  carefully  constructed  to  pro- 
vide optional  Federal  assistance  in  land 
use  planning  without  diminishing  the 
rights  and  powers  of  governmental  agen- 
cies at  any  level  or  private  property  own- 
ers. There  is  no  justification  for  post- 
poning consideration  of  this  measure  any 
longer.  America  has  waited  long  enough 
for  efficiently  planned  land  use. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
record  my  opposition  to  the  pending  rule 
on  the  land  use  planning  biU.  I  am 
against  the  rule,  and  I  am  against  the 
bill. 

I  have  been  working  with  a  number  of 
like-minded  Members  of  the  House  over 
a  period  of  weeks  to  block  passage  of  the 
land  use  bill.  I  regard  this  legislation  as 
unsound  and  unacceptable.  The  rule 
should  be  decisively  defeated. 
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Obviously,  in  today's  moderp 
plex   society,   appropriate 
land  use  is  needed:  but  this 
function    of   the    Federal 
This  problem  can  best  be 
individual  citizens  and  by  loc^ 
units  of  government 

The  use  of  land  is  one  of  tHe  most  im- 
portant factors  in  determinini :  what  kind 
of  nation  we  shall  have.  The  history  of 
our  Nation  demonstrates  this 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  runaway 
inflation  and  a  skyrocketing  Federal 
debt.  It  makes  no  sense  to  start  a  new 
and  unsound  Federal  prograiyi  at  a  cost 
of  S800  million. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bate,  it  appears  that  the 
to  adopt  the  rule  for  land  use 
thereby  preventing  the  bill 
ing  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

I  support  the  stronger  bill  5 
the     gentleman     from 
Udall).   But   even   the   w 
Messrs.  Steicer  and  Rhodes, 
order  under  the  rule,  would 
improvements  in  an  area  w 
needs  coordination. 

Wise   State   land   use 
grams  are  important  to  the 
our  country.  Urban  sprawl, 
placing  thousands  of  people 
placed  jetports  are  testimony 
ure  of  many  purely  local 
tions. 

This  bill  should  be  enactec 
but  in  any  event  it  would  be 
able  to  deny  the  bill  a  rule 
markup  sessions  on  land  use 
have  gone  on  in  the  Congress 
Over  200  major  national 
have  taken  positions  on  thfc  issue.  A 
large  number  of  organizatior  s  m  every 
State  have  expressed  their  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this 
follow  the  wise  lead  of  the 
has  already  passed  a  land  use 
that  we  will,  at  the  very  leas 
rule  that  would  permit  us  to 
bate,  and  then  vote.  Otherwi 
low  colleagues,  we  will  be 
duties  as  responsible 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker 
support  of  the  rule  for 
H.R.  10294,  the  National  Land 
ning  Act. 

Earlier  this  year,  the 
called  this  bill  its  "number 
mental  proposal  for  the  last  2 
"one  of  the  most  important 
be  considered  diu-ing  this 

I  heartily  concur. 

This  bill  would  provide 
tion  and  funding  to  States 
planning  of  more  than  loca 
Federal   grants   would   be 
those  States  that  choose  to 
process  for  decisionmaking 
when  that  use  has  an  impact 
local   jurisdiction.   There   w 
penalty  for  States  that  prefei 
the  land  use  planning  issue. 

Three  years  of  congressiona 
tion  have  established  the  need 
kind  of  legislation.  A  similar 
passed  the  Senate  twice,  mo^ 
in  June  1973. 

The  American  Law  Institut ! 
mated  that  only  one-tenth  0: 
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use  decisions  have  a  regional  or  statewide  < 
impact.  Though  relatively  small  in  num- 
ber, these  decisions  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rational  development  of 
our  land.  There  is  urgent  need  for  States 
to  assume  responsibility  for  decisions 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately  on 
the  local  level. 

Some  States,  like  my  own,  have 
adopted  comprehensive  land  use  policies. 
Others  would  be  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
this  legislation. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  in  its  last 
session  passed  several  land-use  statutes, 
among  them  a  Critical  Areas  Act,  a  Sub- 
divided Lands  Act,  a  Power  Plant  Siting 
Act,  and  an  act  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion on  Minnesota's  Future.  The  State 
legislature  appropriated  $380,000  to  the 
State  Planning  Agency  for  development 
of  land  use  planning  policy.  The  addi- 
tional funding  under  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  impetus  needed  to  get  an  effec- 
tive State  land-use  program  underway. 

My  colleagues  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Steiger>  ,  have  proposed 
a  substitute  bill  in  order  to  avert  alleged 
deprivation  of  private  property  rights 
under  the  committee  bill  and  to  prevent 
Federal  control  of  State  land-use  policy. 

The  issue  of  private  property  rights  is 
a  red  herring.  We  have  always  had  some 
form  of  land-use  control.  Nuisance-re- 
striction decisions  by  the  courts,  zoning 
ordinances  and  building  codes  are  all 
forms  of  land-use  control.  What  is  new 
about  the  bill  before  us  is  that  it  would 
encourage  States  to  develop  means  for 
decisionmaking  on  land  use  with  a  re- 
gional or  statewide  impact,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  pov.erplants,  airports  and  high- 
ways. Constitutional  lawyers  and  lawyers 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
given  the  committee  full  assurance  that 
private  property  rights  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
fully  protected  under  the  committee  bill. 

The  issue  of  Federal  interference  in 
State  matters  is  equaUy  spurious.  The 
committee  bill  specifically  prohibits  Fed- 
eral interference  at  State  decisions  on 
the  use  of  land.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee bill  limits  the  Federal  role  to  one 
of  evaluation  and  review  of  the  land  use 
planning  process:  whereas  the  Rhodes- 
Steiger  substitute  does  not. 

Land-use  planning,  in  those  States 
that  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill,  would  be  more  re- 
sponsive than  it  now  is  to  local  needs  and 
wishes  and  less  subject  to  pressure  from 
special-interest  groups  that  might  want 
to  exploit  land  in  ways  inimical  to  the 
public  good.  I  urge  Members  to  approve 
the  rule  and  pass  this  important  and 
needed  legislation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  texts  of  letters  from  Gov.  Wen- 
dell R.  Anderson  of  Minnesota  and  from 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Dayton,  counsel  for  the 
Sierra  Club  in  Minneapolis,  in  support  of 
the  bill: 

May  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Eraser  :  I  have  been 
Informed  that  the  House  Rules  Committee 
acted  favorably  on  the  National  Land  Use 
Act  (HR  10295)  last  week  and  that  It  wUl 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor  on  Tues- 


day, May  28.  I  urge  you  to  actively  support 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  can  think  of  few  Issues  of  greater  Impor- 
tance to  the  domestic  welfare  of  the  nation 
than  the  development  of  a  rational  process 
for  deciding  the  use  of  our  land.  In  the  past, 
we  have  attempted  to  solve  land  use  prob- 
lems in  a  piecemeal  manner  by  pEissing  leg- 
islation which  addressed  single  environmen- 
tal objectives  such  as  clean  air,  clean  water 
or  selected  natural  resource  areas.  This  ap- 
proach has  not  been  successful  and  our 
problems  have  continued  to  worsen  In  both 
urban  and  rural  America.  Land  use  decisions 
cannot  be  based  solely  on  clean  air  or  clean 
water  or  economics  or  any  other  single  fac- 
tor. We  have  lacked  the  overall  policy  direc- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  put  thousands  of 
daily  land  u.=e  decisions  into  a  meaningful 
perspective. 

In  1973,  the  Minnesota  Legislature  enacted 
a  package  of  bills  to  help  the  state  regulate 
the  use  of  its  precious  resources  and  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  S.  268  and  HR  10294. 
Included  were  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  Act,  Critical  Areas  Act,  Subdivided 
Lands  Act,  Power  Plant  Siting  Act,  Wild, 
Scenic  and  Recreational  Rivers  Act,  and  an 
Act  creating  a  Commission  on  Minnesota's 
Future,  to  develop  alterative  growth  strat- 
egies. The  Legislature  also  appropriated 
$380,000  to  the  State  Planning  Agency  for 
the  development  of  a  land  use  planning  pro- 
gram which  will  provide  the  overall  policy 
setting  within  which  these  other  programs 
may  function  In  an  integrated  way. 

While  this  is  an  important  beginning,  we 
need  the  additional  funding  that  would  be- 
come available  through  passage  of  federal 
land  use  legislation.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  accelerate  the  inventory  and  eissessment 
of  the  social,  economic  and  natural  resource 
opportunities  of  the  state  and  to  develop 
broad  policies  which  will  provide  direction 
for  land  use  decisions  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. In  addition  to  these  funds,  the  fed- 
eral legislation  Is  necessary  to  provide  a  na- 
tional perspective  for  the  planning  process. 
The  plans  which  will  be  developed  by  the 
states  must  consider  the  national  interest 
and  recognize  that  the  people  of  each  state 
are  dependent  on  the  resources  of  other 
states  and  are  affected  by  decisions  concern- 
ing the  use  of  those  resources. 

The  passage  of  HR  10294  Is  a  crucial  step 
in  assuring  that  the  direction  of  future 
growth  is  economically  stable,  socially  ac- 
ceptable and  environmentally  sound.  This 
measure  and  Its  counterpart  In  the  Senate 
have  been  adequately  debated  during  the 
past  two  years  and  have  received  support 
from  a  broad  range  of  Interests.  Current  at- 
tempts to  delay  the  measure  through  addi- 
tional hearings,  or  to  weaken  Its  provisions 
by  amendment  or  substitute  bills,  are  un- 
timely and  are  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
false  Interpretations  of  the  content  of  the 
act. 

I  ask  your  support  In  passing  HR  10294 
In  the  form  that  was  recommended  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

Mat  24, 1974. 
Hon.  Donald  Phaser, 
Longworth  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representattve  Fraser:  H.R.  10294, 
which  win  provide  some  direction  and  fund- 
ing to  the  states  In  the  area  of  land  use  plan- 
ning. Is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota  on  this  critical  subject.  It  has 
t>een  said  that  all  environmental  problems 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  land  use  problems. 
Our  state  cannot  begin  to  deal  effectively 
with  land  use  planning  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  unless  a  strong  federal  bill,  providing 
funding  for  land  use  planning  activities  on 
the  state  level.  Is  enacted.  We  therefore  urge 
your  strong  support  for  this  legislation  as  a 
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prelude  to  action  by  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture which  will  enable  this  state  to  join  the 
leaders  in  this  field. 

Land  use  planning  has  been  attacked  as 
causing  a  deprivation  of  individual  rights 
and  a  loss  of  control  over  land  use  decisions 
by  local  units  of  government.  Land  use  plan- 
ning is  going  on  all  the  time,  In  the  form  of 
local  zoning  decisions  which  are  Influenced 
by  many  more  considerations  than  proper 
and  best  use  of  land.  The  problem  arises  in 
l.Trge  measure  simply  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  e]q>ertise  to  deal  with  the  problems. 
There  Is  no  danger  of  loss  of  local  control 
over  those  decisions  which  are  traditionally 
matters  of  local  concern.  However,  we  must 
begin  to  view  larger  developments  in  a 
regional  or  state-wide  context.  We  regard 
the  legislation  as  an  Important  step  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  support  it. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Charles  K.  Datton. 
Counsel  /or  the  Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  10294,  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974.  The  ne- 
cessity for  land  use  planning  legislation 
is  irrefutable,  only  the  mechanism  to  ac- 
complish the  task  is  subject  to  serious 
question.  In  this  regard  H.R.  10294  is  not 
perfect,  and  like  many  other  Members,  I 
would  like  to  see  some  changes.  Yet  the 
flaws  with  this  legislation  are  minor  ob- 
stacles to  effective  planning,  and  I  have 
no  reservations  about  voting  for  the  pres- 
ent bill  without  amendments.  This  leg- 
islation should  be  enacted  because  it  be- 
gins a  process  that  must  be  begun.  And 
I  might  add  that  it  will  be  enacted  re- 
gardless of  what  action  the  House  takes 
because  we  need  this  legislation,  and  the 
people  know  it,  and  they  won't  let  us  for- 
get it. 

My  own  experiences  with  land  use  de- 
cisions really  go  back  to  my  years  as  a 
city  councilman  and  mayor  of  a  small 
southern  California  city  in  the  days  of 
rapid  growth  following  World  War  II. 
We  in  the  city  government  found  our- 
selves continually  struggling  with  land 
use  decisions,  without  the  benefit  of 
knowing  where  the  precedents  we  were 
establishing  would  lead  us.  We  needed, 
but  did  not  have,  a  regional  guide  to 
growth.  Instead  we  had  to  make  major 
decisions  in  a  vacuum  of  knowledge.  I 
left  city  government  and  went  on  to  the 
State  Legislatui-e  before  I  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  in  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional Government  I  found  the  informa- 
tion that  I  needed  to  make  sound  deci- 
sions from  the  broader  perspective  of 
those  olHces  to  be  lacking. 

I  participated  with  my  colleagues  in 
decisions  that  had  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  growth  patterns  and  land  uses 
without  knowing  about  the  extent  of 
those  impacts  until  long  after  the  deci- 
sions were  made.  There  were  attempts 
then  to  remedy  that  situation  with  leg- 
islation, and  it  is  ironic  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  being  made  here  today  on  this 
land  use  bill  and  remember  that  15  years 
ago  the  same  speeches  were  being  made 
in  the  California  State  Legislature  about 
regional  planning  legislation. 

In  the  Intervening  15  years  the  poli- 
ticians have  barely  progressed  from  their 
rationalizations  against  any  new  legis- 
lation. What  happened  in  California  is 
that  citizen  groups  organized  and  con- 
ducted campaigns  to  enact  progressive 
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legislation.  They  were  sometimes  suc- 
cessful in  affecting  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, but  when  they  were  not  they  went 
to  the  initiative  process  to  put  their 
legislation  directly  on  the  ballot.  This  is 
how  the  California  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  became  law.  In  California 
the  special  interests  now  know  that  they 
cannot  stop  progressive  legislation  in  the 
statehouse.  For  this  reason  California 
has  now  enacted  the  most  comprehen- 
sive energy  legislation  in  the  Nation. 
With  the  cooperation  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  groups,  from  electric  utihties  to 
environmental  groups  such  as  the  Sierra 
Club,  California  has  now  enacted  the 
State  Energy  Resources  Conservation 
and  Development  Act,  which  incident- 
ally was  vetoed  only  last  year  by  our 
lameduck  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

My  participation  in  the  debates  on 
regional  planning  and  coordination  over 
the  years  has  enabled  me  to  see  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  our  approach 
to  the  problems  sui-rounding  land  use. 
During  this  same  time  I  have  seen  the 
exponential  growth  of  roads,  homes, 
energy  consumption,  and  other  trap- 
pings of  our  industrialized  society  and 
the  policies  governing  those  items  lead  to 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  limited 
land  resources  of  our  Nation. 

Tlie  lack  of  information  and  the  fail- 
ure to  coordinate  om-  actions  at  all  levels 
of  society  led  me  to  introduce  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  bill  in  1970.  I  believe 
that  that  bill  is  better  than  the  one  be- 
fore us,  for  more  reasons  than  just  pride 
of  authorship,  and  I  hope  that  some  of 
the  elements  of  my  1970  bill  will  even- 
tually become  law.  I  wUl  not  ask  that 
they  be  included  in  the  bill  before  us. 
but  I  think  we  should  be  consideiing  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  land  trust 
fund  for  the  purchasing  of  threatened 
land,  and  the  use  of  Federal  sanctions 
against  States  and  localities  that  refuse 
to  follow  the  adopted  land  use  plans.  A 
note  of  explanation  always  seems  neces- 
sary when  discussing  sanctions,  and  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  believe  they  should 
only  be  used  to  protect  the  land,  and 
can  not  be  justified  to  compel  the  de- 
struction of  the  land. 

Land  use  planning  needs  to  be  done, 
and  the  plans  need  to  be  followed.  State 
and  local  governments  are  doing  some  of 
the  necessary  work,  but  in  many  cases  the 
perspective  of  the  governmental  officials 
involved  is  not  broad  enough  to  consider 
all  of  the  factors  involved.  It  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  guidelines  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  follow  in  their  planning 
process.  It  is  also  proper  to  require  that 
any  Federal  money  spent  in  the  future  is 
spent  in  accordance  with  those  plans. 
But  that  is  not  a  part  of  this  bill,  which 
would  only  provide  guidelines  and 
money,  on  a  optional  basis,  to  State  gov- 
ernments to  begin  the  planning  process. 
This  is  in  reality,  a  very  modest  bill. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  the  use 
of  the  land,  especially  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  billions  of  dollars  and  millions 
of  acres  being  consumed  every  year,  is 
not  a  matter  of  Federal  concern.  It  is 
folly  to  allow  the  current  policies  to  con- 
tinue. We  must  begin  to  readjust  the  pol- 
icies of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  the 
future. 


When  I  remember  that  this  is  1974. 
and  we,  in  Congress,  are  still  debating 
whether  we  should  concern  ourselves 
with  the  future  of  the  Nation's  land.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  fate  of  that 
land  does  not  entirely  rest  in  the  handr- 
of  the  Congress.  There  is  a  vital  Federal 
role  in  land  U3e.  as  well  as  in  other  na- 
tional policies.  The  Federal  role  must 
and  will  be  guided  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. We  cannot  pretend  that  we  are  not 
already  engaging  in  land  use  decisions 
with  the  Federal  programs  already  In  op^_ 
eration.  Federal  land  use  legislation 
should  guarantee  that  Federal  poUcies. 
such  as  those  in  housing,  transportation 
or  agriculture,  are  not  adverse  to  sound 
land  use  policies  and  plans.  Tlie  Con- 
gress should  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise the  leadership  the  people  expect 
from  us.  If  we  fail,  I  am  confident  the 
people  will  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  our 
inaction.  This  bill  deserves  our  con- 
sideration and  support.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule  and  passage  of  H.R.  10294. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  1  minute  in  clos- 
ing. 

We  have  had  reference  made  to  the 
young  Republicans  on  this  side  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  who  have 
spoken  against  the  rule  who  are  the 
junior  members  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Batt- 
MAN>  and  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
fMr.  Symms),  so  apparently  there  has 
been  some  division. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  urge  again  a  "No"  vote 
on  the  rule  and  I  urge  that  we  kill  this 
legislation,  otherwise  there  will  be  an 
attempt  made  to  rewrite  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
rewritten. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  this  particular 
bill.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  make  some  study  of  the  problems  the 
urban  societies  have.  It  is  very  clear  to 
me  that  the  greatest  single  problem  is 
the  problem  of  achieving  land  use  plan- 
ning early  enough  not  to  go  through  the 
two  or  three  periods  of  chaos  such  as 
those  we  have  experienced  in  the  urban 
areas  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Land  use  planning  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  is.sue  that  this  institution 
will  consider  this  year.  This  rule  is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  most  important  it 
will  consider  because  tliis  matter  has 
been  so  intensively  lobbied  by  both  sides 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  a  vested  interest 
in  one  position  or  another  will  be  very 
startled  if  an  issue  that  they  know  to 
be  of  critical  importance  is  put  av.ay  on 
a  i-ule.  A  procedural  kill  of  this  bill  ir, 
to  tell  tlie  people  of  this  country  that 
no,  we  will  not  discuss  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  only  place  v.liere  legis- 
lation can  be  written;  no.  we  want  to 
postpone  it  to  another  time. 

I  urge  that  this  rule  be  adopted  be- 
cause otherwise  there  will  be  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  it  was  put  away  be- 
cause we,  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
represent  the  people  of  the  country  will 
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not  face  our  duty  to  them  |o  debate  it 
openly  and  freely. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  th^  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Spealfer,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman 
eloquent  and  strong  statement 
of  the  need  for  land  use  pi 
heard  a  great  many  commenti 
leagues  here  on  the  floor  and 
port  the  concept  of  land  use 
do  not  want  it  done  by  the 
emment.  I  do  not  want  it 
Federal  Government,  either 
tant    thing    is    that    under 
land    use    planning    will    no 
by    the    Federal    Government 
this  bill  it  will  be  done  by  the 
local   bodies   of  government 
provides  for  the  States  to  do 
planning.  I  have  a  great 
in  the  ability  and  wisdom  of 
to  do  this  job.  All  of  us  who 
faith  in  the  State  and  local 
should  show  them   that  we 
faith  by  supporting  this 
cause  there  is  nothing  in 
any  State  to  do  planning.  Wi- 
the sanctions  provision  out  ir 
mittee,  thus  leaving  it  strictlj 
States  to  decide  if  they  w 
use  plan.  If  they  choose  not 
absolutely  nothing  to  force  thim 

I  have  faith  in  my  own  Sta^ 
ture  to  make  the  right  decisi 
If  they  want  a  land  use  plan, 
hope  that  they  would,  this 
a  small  grant  to  help  them  to 
If  they  choose  not  to.  then 
State's  choice  as  it  will  be 
choice. 

I  hope  the  House  will  adop ; 
and  thereby  allow  an  up-or 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker 
aye  vote  on  the  rule. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without 
the  previous  question  is  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questioji 
re.solution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speake- 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  und  there 
were— yeas  204,  nays  211,  notfvoting  18, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  289 
YEAS— 204 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Breckinridge 


Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Carney.  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Escl 
Eva 


Gil 
Gil 
Gonial 
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mpde  a  very 
in  favor 
anijing.  I  have 
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So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   folIo~.ing 
pairs . 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Bowen  against. 
Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  against. 
Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Carey  of  Nev  York  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  hi  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution.  House  Resolution  1110, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLIGHT  OF  CATTLE  FARMERS 


/ 


(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  well  of  the  House  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  the  dire  plight  of  cattle  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Cattle  farm- 
ers in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  are  taking 
a  tremendous  beating  when  they  go  to 
market — so  much  so  that  many  cattle- 
men are  simply  holding  their  cattle 
back  rather  than  selling  them  at  such 
disastro\isly  low  prices  being  offered. 

Within  p.  year's  time  the  price  of  cattle 
has  fallen  to  unbelievably  low  prices. 
Steers  which  were  bringing  60  cents  in 
August  of  last  year  are  finding  very  few 
buyers  at  31  cents  and  even  less  at  the 
Montgomery  stockyards.  One  of  my  cat- 
tleman friends  has  just  called  me  from 
Alabama  advising  that  he  was  offered 
only  24  cents  for  a  truckload  of  steers  last 
week  and,  of  course,  he  brought  them 
home. 
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This  rather  gloomy  picture  of  the  cat- 
tle industry  is  being  repeated  in  stock- 
yards and  cattle  markets  throughout 
the  coimtry  and  I  have  never  seen  cattle- 
men more  gloomy  or  more  pessimistic 
and  quite  frankly  they  see  no  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

My  concern  is  that  unless  something 
is  done  immediately  many  cattlemen  are 
no  longer  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
and  I  would  like  to  read  to  this  Congress 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  the  Alabama 
Cattlemen's  Association  which  was  sent 
last  week  to  both  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  of  Agricultui'e  Earl  Butz : 

Alabama's  beef  cattle  industries  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Prices  for  stocker  and  feed- 
er cattle  have  di-opped  approximately  50  per- 
cent In  the  past  6  months.  This  Is  the  most 
drastic  price  decline  in  history.  With  costs 
of  production  soaring  to  all  tii-ae  highs  Ala- 
bama cattlemen  stand  to  lose  their  life  sav- 
ings If  action  is  not  taken  immediately.  We 
urge  you  to  Immediately  reimpose  beef  im- 
port restrictions  on  all  beef  coming  into  the 
United  States  In  conformity  with  the  meat 
Import  act  of  1964.  Today  our  country  is  the 
only  major  nation  in  the  world  whose  borders 
are  open  to  unrestricted  beef  imports. 

Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association, 
Forrest  Killouch. 

President. 
E.  H.  Wilson, 

Execnih'e  Vice  President. 

The  real  irony,  however,  in  today's 
cattle  market  is  that  these  disastrously 
low  prices  are  jeopardizing  the  total  meat 
supply  of  this  Nation  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Many  years  are  required  to  build  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  it  seems  imperative 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  correct 
a  situation  which  could  only  spell  much 
higher  prices  for  the  consumer  in  the 
years  ahead. 

At  a  time  when  cattle  prices  are  at 
such  a  ridiculously  low  figure  the  cattle 
farmer  is  faced  with  purchasing  fertilizer 
for  his  pastures  which  are  priced  twice 
as  high  as  he  paid  a  year  ago  for  the 
same  amount  of  plant  food.  The  barbed 
wire  which  cost  him  $12  a  roll  a  year 
ago  is  now  selling  for  $32  a  roll  in  to- 
day's market.  The  same  holds  true  for 
baling  twine,  tractor  parts,  fuel,  fence 
posts,  and  in  fact  everything  which  to- 
day's cattle  fanner  has  to  purchase  to 
cari-y  on  his  fanning  operation, 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  $3  billion  revolving  loan 
fund  to  assist  financially  stricken  cattle 
growers  and  cattle  feeders  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. This  legislation  would  permit 
bonaflde  cattlemen  to  apply  for  emer- 
gency 5-year  loans  at  interest  rates  of 
5' 2  percent. 

While  we  feed  very  few  cattle  in  Ala- 
bama our  cattlemen  are  dependent  on 
cattle  feeders  who  purchase  their  feeder 
calves  from  cow  and  calf  operations  in 
Alabama  and  other  grass-producing 
States, 

With  high  interest  rates  coupled  with 
the  low  price  of  cattle,  the  feeders  are 
unable  this  year  to  borrow  funds  from 
normal  credit  channels.  Without  needed 
capital  to  stock  their  feedlots  the  cattle 
industry  will  be  imable  to  supply  the 
necessary  beef  to  the  Americfin  consumer 
In  the  Immediate  yeare  ahead.  For  this 


reason  I  believe  such  legislation  is  de- 
sirable and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

There  is  another  step,  however,  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  that  is  to  reinstate  beef  im- 
port restrictions  on  all  beef  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  foreign  sources. 
The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  provides 
the  Secretary  with  this  authority  and  I 
am  today  wiring  the  Secretary  asking 
that  such  import  restrictions  be  imple- 
mented without  delay : 
Hon.  Earl  Btrrz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

Cattle  producers  In  my  State  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  feeder  calves  for  the  feed- 
lots  of  America  at  today's  disastrously  low 
prices.  I  fear  for  the  stability  of  the  cattle 
industry  unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken. 
I  urge  that  beef  Import  restrictions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 
be  Implemented  on  all  foreign  beef  coming 
into  this  country.  The  American  cattleman 
at  this  crucial  period  Is  entitled  to  first 
preference  in  selling  American  beef  in  the 
marketplace.  The  situation  In  my  State  Is 
extremely  critical  and  I  urge  that  this  action 
be  taken  as  expediently  as  possible. 

Bill  Nichols, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Consumers  must  certainly  face  short- 
ages in  beef  coupled  with  much  higher 
prices  later  on  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  prevent  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  dvunping  ground  for  foreign 
beef. 

I  cannot  promise  cattle  growers  that 
these  two  actions  at  the  Federal  level  will 
bring  complete  relief,  however,  I  am  con- 
fident that  both  measures  are  justified 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the  dis- 
tricts where  cattle  are  growTi  and  fed  as 
well  as  my  colleagues  from  city  districts 
who  have  an  equal  stake  from  the  con- 
sumer standpoint  to  support  both 
measures. 


MESSAGE  OF  OPTIMISM 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  time  of  year  when  those  of  our 
generation  stand  before  those  of  the  next 
and  hopefully  offer  some  words  which 
will  be  helpful  in  easing  the  transition 
from  student  to  productive  citizen. 

Many  of  those  who  graduate  this  year 
from  our  service  academies  have  already 
chosen  their  career  fields  and  for  them 
the  question  of  what  to  do  after  gradu- 
ation is  therefore  settled.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  year's  assemblage  of  young 
officers  enters  a  climate  unknown  to 
its  predecessors,  and  therefore  with  some 
elements  of  uncertainty.  Our  Nation  is 
not  engaged  in  battle  anywhere  in  the 
world.  We  are  relying  on  volunteers  to 
meet  our  manpower  needs,  A  period  of 
negotiation  has  replaced  confrontation 
in  our  traflBc  with  other  nations. 

On  June  5,  the  Honorable  Howard  H, 
Callaway,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  spoke 
to  the  graduating  class  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  his  words  are  com- 
mended to  my  colleagues.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage of  optimism,  tempered  with  a  recog- 
nition of  realities,  and  it  sets  forth  in 


basic  lansuage.  plain  and  unembroid- 
ered,  the  mission  of  those  who  will  play  a 
large  part  in  our  Nation's  future. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  copy  of  thi? 
statement  was  obtained,  I  also  received 
a  recap  on  comparative  enlistment  data 
for  the  U.S.  Army  for  the  montlis  of 
May  1973  and  1974.  Again,  the  mes'^a'^re 
is  one  of  optimism,  and  we  should  all 
hc^pe  the  experience  can  be  sustained. 

Secretary  Callaway's  statement  and 
the  recap  are  offersd  for  insertion  in  th? 
Record,  and  I  commend  them  to  your 
f^ludy. 

Address  by  the  Honorable  How.'^rd  H. 
Callaway,  June  5,  1974 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1974,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Corps,  distinguished  guests,  proud 
parents,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

What  an  exciting  day  this  Is.  I  .«ense  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  challenge.  I'm  delighted 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 

This  is  not  only  a  great  day  for  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  today;  It's  also  a 
great  day  for  the  Army.  For  the  Army  Is  wel- 
coming over  eight  hundred  of  our  countrvs 
finest  young  men  into  the  ranks  of  its  pro- 
fessional officers.  You  have  proven  yotir- 
selves.  You  have  met  standards  of  excellence 
that  are  recognized  the  world  over. 

You  are  entering  the  service  of  your  coun- 
try at  a  challenging  time.  Nine  days  from 
today,  the  Army  will  celebrate  its  199th 
birthday,  and  begin  Its  200th  year.  So  you 
enter  the  Army  Just  In  time  for  its  bicen- 
tennial celebration.  Your  first  years  of  serv- 
ice will  contain  moments  of  pageantry  and 
ceremony,  celebrating  the  role  that  the  Army 
has  played  in  developing  our  land  and  pro- 
tecting our  freedom.  These  will  be  proud 
moments.  Enjoy  them. 

But  more  important,  you  enter  the  Army 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  moving  from 
a  postwar  period  to  a  new  era  of  genuine 
hope  for  a  generation  of  peace  throughout 
the  world.  This  hope  for  peace  is  made  pos- 
sible partly  by  a  strategic  nuclear  balance 
that  would  make  nuclear  war  clearly  unprof- 
itable to  any  side.  But  as  we  have  seen,  nu- 
clear restraint  alone  does  not  guarantee 
peace.  True  peace  requires  that  our  non- 
nuclear  forces  also  strike  a  balance,  to  make 
It  equally  unprofitable  for  any  country  to 
engage  in  conventional  war.  And  this  I'e- 
qulres  conventional  strength. 

So  the  Army's  mission  today  is  not  just  to 
defend  the  Nation  against  direct  attac'^:. 
Today's  Army  Is  the  key  to  the  Free  World  s 
conventional  forces  that  provide  the  bal- 
ance upon  which  our  hopes  for  peace  are 
founded. 

No  longer  can  the  Army  accomplish  this 
monumental  task  with  a  small  cadre  which 
will  provide  the  leadership  for  a  larger  Army. 
No  longer  can  we  wait  for  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  to  stir,  as  it  becomes  awakened 
to  the  challenge.  We  don't  have  time  for  that. 
We  must  now  be  able  to  respond  in  days 
or  weeks,  not  in  months  or  years. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  elected  to  accomplish 
these  difficult,  subtle  tasks— tasks  that  are 
Immense  and  global  In  scope — without  con- 
scription, without  a  draft.  We  have  elected 
to  meet  these  challenges  by  asking  young 
men  and  women  to  serve  their  country,  freely 
and  without  compulsion.  We  have  chosen  to 
express  the  will  and  determination  of  our 
country  and  the  convictions  of  its  people 
through  the  voluntary  service  of  large  num- 
bers of  Its  young  citizens.  This  clearly  adds 
a  new  dimension  to  our  challenge. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  a  suf- 
ficient challenge — even  for  the  Class  of  1974. 
Simply  stated,  the  challenge  Is  to  have  a 
well-trained,  well-equipped,  disciplined, 
ready  volunteer  Army,  large  enough  to  fulfill 
our  glubal  commitments  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  deter  military  aggression. 
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There  are  stUl  many  In 
that  we  cannot  accomplish 
sion  with  a  volunteer  Army.  I 
agree   becatise  I  believe  In 
and  women  of  America  today 
want  peace,  and  realize  we 
without  strength.  They  are  no 
other  generations  of  young 
have  always  been  willing  to 
try.  All  that  Is  necessary  for 
today's  Army  is  leadership  wc 
who  Join.  I  am  convinced  that 
fellow  officers  from  ROTC  and 
vtde  this  leadership. 

yes,  I  really  mean  that.  I  an 
you  as  second  lieutenants  to 
leadership  to  make  the  volunteer 

Most  of  you,  after  leave  and 
Ing,  will  serve  your  Initial  toi; 
That  means  that  sometime 
you   will    begin  to  have  an 
unitfi  that  we  depend  on  to 
mission — and  you  will  have  a  di 
on  the  young  men  and  women 
for  service  In  the  Army. 

You  will  have  a  chance  to 
man  who  has  never  succeeded 
before   in  his  life  and   show 
have  faith  in  him;  and  you  can 
encourage   him    to   become   an 
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Total  Accessions :  14,848  ( 

Prior  Service :  1,826  (  + 1073) ; 
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a  foreign  country,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  is  welcomed  and  that  he  knows  he 
is  part  of  a  unit  that  cares  about  him. 

You  will  need  to  challenge  everyone  In 
your  platoon  to  go  as  far  as  his  God-given 
talents  will  allow.  You  will  need  to  Insure 
that  your  soldiers  take  full  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  available  In  the 
Army,  to  help  them  realize  their  potential. 
This  will  not  only  help  them  while  they're 
in  the  Army,  but  will  be  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life — whether  that's  In  two  years 
or  twenty. 

You  will  need  to  inspire  change  in  the  at- 
titudes of  people,  both  those  serving  above 
you  and  below  you,  who  still  feel  that  the 
Army  is  made  up  of  numbers  rather  than  of 
people.  You  will  need  to  show  by  caring  Im- 
mensely for  your  men,  and  by  showing  that 
every  individual  is  Important  to  you — as  a 
person.  This  does  not  mean  coddling.  It  does 
not  mean  being  soft  or  easy.  It  means  that 
we  treat  each  soldier  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. 

You  will  need  to  show  by  your  example  of 
integrity  that  there's  no  room  in  the  Army 
for  anything  else.  You  will  need  to  show  by 
your  own  Idealism,  by  your  openness  and 
candor  In  everything  that  you  do,  that  the 
Army  is  an  appropriate  place  for  idealism. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Army  for  anyone — 
from  recruit  to  general  officer — without  in- 
tegrity, and  you  will  be  in  position  to  per- 
petuate these  values. 

In  all  your  actions  as  leaders,  you  will 
affect  the  attitude  of  soldiers  toward  the 
Army;  and  through  these  soldiers  you  can 
collectively  have  an  impact  on  the  country 
as  a  whole.  If  the  experiences  of  our  soldiers 
are  good  ones — If  they  sense  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  Important  and  worthwhile — 
their  attitude  will  help  our  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  top-notch  people  In  the  Army. 
When  a  soldier  goes  on  leave  or  completes  his 
hitch,  the  story  he  tells  to  his  parents  and 
his  friends  will  be  very  credible.  If  he  goes 
home  with  a  story  of  challenge,  of  opportu- 
nity, of  discipline,  and  of  service,  we  can 
expect  America  to  be  proud  of  him,  and  of 
the  Army  and  what  it's  doing.  And  If  the 
American  people  feel  that  way  about  their 
Army,  we  will  have  all  the  support  and  en- 
couragement we  need. 

I  don't  expect  that  your  Job  will  be  easy, 
but  I  am  sure  that  It  can  be  done.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  U  It  were  easy,  the  Army  wouldn't 


need  you.  But  the  Army  does  need  you,  with 
your  training  and  background,  because  It 
has  a  difficult  Job  to  do. 

Today's  recruits,  still  going  through  basic 
training,  have  idealism  and  a  desire  to  be 
challenged.  The  young  soldiers  assigned  to 
units,  who  are  no  longer  recruits,  still  expect 
to  be  challenged  and  stimulated.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  who  are  the  mainstays 
of  any  unit  will  look  to  you  for  leadership, 
for  courage,  for  concern.  The  people  are 
there.  In  the  units.  They  are  qualified,  well- 
motivated  people  who  can  do  everything  ex- 
pected of  them.  It's  up  to  you  to  inspire 
them,  and  to  make  the  Army  worthy  of  our 
Nation's  expectations. 

As  you  leave  West  Point  today,  you  Join  a 
select  company  of  graduates  that  stretches 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
This  company  numbers  among  Its  members 
many  of  the  greatest  leaders  our  country  has 
known.  Leaders  from  each  succeeding  class 
and  each  generation  have  made  their  mark 
by  building  on  the  achievements  of  their 
predecessors.  It  Is  the  continuity  of  achieve- 
ment, the  cumulation  of  service,  that  has  en- 
abled the  Army  to  meet  each  new  challenge. 

I  am  confident  that  you  can  keep  pace 
with  this  company,  and  that  the  eight  hun- 
dred of  you  can  have  an  enormous  Impact  on 
the  Army.  With  the  challenges  facing  you  to- 
day, you  can  make  the  greatest  contribution 
by  building  on  the  work  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  and  by  drawing  strength  and 
wisdom  from  their  example. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  paraphrase  a  thought 
that  goes  back  almost  two  thousand  years: 
by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  you 
can  see  father  than  the  giants  themselves. 

There  have  been  giants  before  you,  giants 
among  the  soldiers  and  leaders  who  have 
served  in  the  past.  They  tower  above  the  rest, 
and  can  lift  you  to  see  terrain  even  beyond 
their  farthest  vision.  But  you  have  to  earn 
the  right  to  that  vision  by  dedication,  by  de- 
votion, by  desire,  by  integrity. 

I  challenge  you  now  to  stand  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  tallest  giants  that  have  walked 
before  you.  None  of  them  ever  Joined  the 
Army  at  a  time  of  greater  opportunity  or 
challenge. 

If  you  accept  this  challenge,  I  believe  we 
can  have  the  finest  Army  our  Nation  has 
ever  known.  I  really  mean  that.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  with  your  leadership  we  can 
have  the  best  Army  we've  ever  had.  And  I 
believe  this  Is  a  challenge  worthy  of  you. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  it  I 
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MOLLENHOFP  DISCUSSES  PRESI- 
DENTIAL TAPES  AND  BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  IN- 
VESTIGATION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
release  of  the  September  15,  1972  tran- 
scripts of  conversations  in  the  White 
House,  there  has  been  considerable 
revival  of  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  various 
matters  related  to  the  Watergate  case  in 
the  fall  of  1972. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune  and  who  is  syndicated 
nationally,  recently  combed  through  the 
Presidential  transcripts  and  in  a  column 
on  June  1  detailed  some  of  the  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  this  column  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  on  June  1: 
Questions  on  Ford's  JtrocMENT 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington. — Vice  Presideiit  Gerald 
Ford's  recent  outspoken  defense  of  President 
Nixon  Is  raising  serious  questions  about  both 
his  political  Judgment  and  his  competence 
as  a  lawyer. 

In  the  minds  of  a  few  Republicans  as  weU 
as  a  good  many  Democrats,  the  defense  also 
raises  a  question  of  whether  something  on 
Nixon's  famous  tapes  might  embarrass  Ford 
for  his  role  In  stopping  an  Investigation  of 
Watergate  In  October.  1972. 

It  is  now  apparent  from  the  presidential 
transcripts  that  stopping  chairman  Wright 
Patman,  D-Tex..  In  his  pre-election  efforts  In 
1972  to  question  Maurice  Stans  was  a  top  pri- 
ority project  with  the  President.  It  was  also 
an  essential  part  of  the  Watergate  coverup  In 
that  pre-election  period. 

Ford,  who  was  then  House  Republican 
leader,  has  admitted  calling  at  least  two 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  rallying  Re- 
publicans against  the  Patman  efforts  to  ob- 
tain authority  to  subpoena  Stans  and  other 
witiiesses. 

GOOD   SOLDIER 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  Ford  knew  of 
any  White  House  Involvement  In  the  Water- 
gate burglary  and  bugging.  But,  there  Is 
ample  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  as  "a 
good  soldier"  Republican  leader,  he  did 
things  to  stop  Patman. 

Ford  was  questioned  about  his  role  by 
Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.  Va.  In  his  confirm- 
ation Sen.  hearings,  the  vice-president  ad- 
mitted to  having  meetings  with  Gary  Brown. 
R-Mich.,  who  has  been  named  by  former 
Wiiite  House  counsel  John  W.  Dean  III  as  the 
man  the  White  House  was  depending  upon  to 
block  Patman's  effort  to  question  Stans. 

Ford  denied  any  contact  with  Dean.  H.  R. 
•  Bob)  Haldeman  or  John  D.  Ehrllchman  on 
the  White  House  efforts.  Ford  contended  the 
argiuneuts  he  had  used  with  Brown  and 
other  Republican  committee  members  had 
concerned  Patman's  "procedures  and  the 
dangers  that  procedures  might  lead  to  a 
precedent." 

"Mr.  Patman,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  In  the 
House,  was  going  about  the  matter  In  the 
wrong  way,"  Ford  explained.  "And,  as  I  re- 
call, statements  were  made  he  was  going  on 
a  fishing  expedition." 

He  explained  that  "In  all  honesty"  he  be- 
lieved that  all  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
committee  voted  against  Patman  because  of 


their  concern  over  procedures  and  that  they 
were  joined  by  five  Democrats. 

Ford  expressly  denied  that  he  had  made 
any  contention  that  Patman's  Investigation 
would  "be  harmful  to  the  President,  harmful 
to  his  re-election  chances,  or  harmful  to  the 
party." 

While  Brown  has  admitted  he  was  the 
focal  point  of  Republican  opposition  to  Pat- 
man's probe,  he  also  has  angrily  denied  he 
was  a  knowing  part  of  a  White  House  cover 
up. 

Brown  admitted  taking  the  initiative  in 
writing  the  Justice  Department  to  ask  then 
Atty.  Gen.  Richard  Klelndlenst  If  Patman's 
hearing  might  Interfere  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  original  seven  Watergate  defendants. 
Brown  said  he  took  these  actions  on  his  own 
initiative  and  not  because  of  a  prompting 
from  Dean  or  White  House  liaison  men  Wil- 
liam Timmons  and  Richard  Cook. 

White  House  transcripts  show  that  on 
Sept.  15,  1972,  President  Nixon,  Dean  and 
former  White  House  chief  of  staff  Haldeman 
were  gravely  concerned  about  the  Patman 
probe.  They  saw  seriovis  political  problems 
in  having  "Stans  up  there  In  front  of  the 
cameras  with  Patman  asking  all  these 
riuestlons." 

On  Sept.  12,  Patman's  investigators  had 
distributed  a  report  raising  serious  questions 
about  $114,000  in  Nixon  re-election  commit- 
tee funds  that  had  been  traced  to  the  bank 
account  of  Watergate  burglar  Bernard 
Barker. 

Patman's  Investigators  had  traced  a  mys- 
terious $89,000  m  Texas  oil  money  through 
th3  bank  account  of  a  Mexico  City  lawyer  to 
Barker's  Miami   bank. 

The  Investigators  also  had  traced  a  $25,000 
cash  contribution  from  Minneapolis  financier 
Dwayne  Andreas  through  Stans  and  Into 
Barker's  account  In  the  period  prior  to  the 
Watergate  burglary. 

The  80-page  staff  report  set  out  the  facts, 
raising  the  possibility  of  violations  of  laws 
that  prohibited  foreigners  and  foreign  cor- 
porations from  contributing  to  an  American 
election  campaign. 

Tlie   report   also   questioned   explanations 
and  denials  by  Stans  that  were  contradicted 
by  other  witnesses  who  were  Interviewed. 
not  Helping  nixon 

Patman  wanted  to  call  a  wide  variety  of 
witnesses  and  to  subpoena  records  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President 
and  10  other  banks  and  business  organiza- 
tions. 

White  House  transcripts  show  President 
Nixon  and  Dean  discussed  ways  of  getting 
Ford  to  take  more  of  an  active  interest  In 
Stans'  problem.  The  President  suggested  that 
Stans  should  talk  to  Ford  and  Brown  and 
explain  his  problem  and  that  Ford  should 
talk  to  William  Wldnall,  Rep.  of  New  Jersey, 
the  ranking  Republican  member. 

In  recent  weeks.  Ford  seems  again  to  be 
playing  the  "good  soldier"  to  the  extent  of 
drawing  conclusions  that  the  presidential 
transcripts  prove  that  President  Nixon  has 
not  committed  any  crimes  or  other  impeach- 
able offenses. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  are  comment- 
hig  privately  that  Ford's  confusing  and  con- 
tradictory comments  are  not  helpful  to  Nixon. 
They  contend  the  comments  may  be  destroy- 
ing Ford'*  credibility  in  the  face  of  a  record 
that  has  resulted  in  even  some  of  Nixon's 
strongest  newspaper  supporters  calling  for 
his  resignation. 

One  Republican  commented  last  week,  "At 
this  stage  only  Richard  Nixon  can  help 
Richard  Nixon.  The  best  thing  Jerry  Ford 
can  do  is  keep  his  mouth  shut." 


MR.   NIXONS  ROLLER  COASTER: 
ON  THE  UPSWING? 

•  Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 


Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  weeks  in  my  visits  back  to  the 
congressional  districts  that  I  represent 
I  have  been  detecting  a  change  in  the 
political  trade  winds.  I  have  seen  thi; 
also  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  m?il 
I  have  been  receiving  as  it  relates  to  the 
President's  ponularity.  A  number  of 
politicians  in  this  body  and  elsewhere 
who  have  been  trying  to  accurately  in- 
terpret the  trade  winds  and  trimming 
their  sails  accordingly  have  found  some 
problems  back  home. 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Pont 
Joseph  Alsop's  remarks  in  a  column  he 
wrote  veiy  accurately  and  well  describe 
these  changing  winds  and  how  they  are 
being  interpreted  and  being  acted  upon. 
I  would  like  to  include  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  be  used  by  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Mr.  Nixon's  Roller  Coastfr:   On  the 

Upswing? 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  fortunes  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  have 
had  a  strong  roller-coaster  tendency  ever 
since  he  entered  political  life.  And  now. 
after  a  long  and  fearful  downward  swoop, 
it  suddenly  seems  possible  that  the  roller 
coaster  may  start  on  an  up-grade. 

This  may  hardly  seem  credible  in  view  of 
the  latest  revelation  that  the  Watergate 
Grand  Jury  named  the  President  as  an  "un- 
indicted  co-consplrator."  Yet  the  signs  are 
plain  to  be  seen  for  anyone  who  knows  ho*- 
to  read  the  signs  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives — which  is  where  the  signs 
matter. 

First,  there  is  no  longer  any  likelihood  of 
an  authoritative  group  of  Republican  leaders 
going  to  the  White  House  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent he  must  resign.  A  fortnight  ago  this 
seemed  all  but  certain  to  happen  at  an  early 
date — and  with  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  leading  the  deputation  at  that.  But 
now  all  that  has  abruptly  changed.  Second. 
it  seems  much,  much  less  likely  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  recommend 
the  President's  impeachment  on  grounds  of 
criminality  by  a  large  bi-partisan  majority. 
Even  the  Judiciary  Committee,  although 
weighted  against  the  President,  has  become 
an  uncertain  factor  In  the  equation.  Third, 
it  therefore  seems  possible  that  the  House 
as  a  whole  may  fall  to  produce  the  needed 
majority  for  a  bill  of  Impeachment. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  abrupt 
change  In  the  formed  outlook.  For  one  thing, 
the  acute  revulsion  produced  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Wliite  House  tape  transcripts 
has  had  time  to  die  down.  For  another  thing, 
great  numbers  of  Republican  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  begun  to  hear 
a  sharply  changed  song  from  their  constit- 
uents. 

The  sharp  change  was  caused  by  the  open 
talk  of  the  need  for  the  President's  resigna- 
tion by  leading  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill. 
House  Minority  Leader  John  Rhodes  of 
Arizona,  for  Instance,  was  one  of  those  who 
mentioned  the  dire  word.  Abruptly,  his  mail 
shifted  from  three  to  one  anti-Nixon  to  eight 
to  one  pro-Nixon,  with  a  lot  of  it  vltupera- 
tively  anti-Rhodes.  And  when  he  got  home 
for  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  Rep.  Rhodes 
found  a  hornet's  nest  In  his  own  district. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  remaining  Nixon  loyalists  have  sud- 
denly become  vocal,  angry,  even  vengeful. 
Nixon  loyalists  also  constitute  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  voters  who  elected  every  sin- 
gle Republican  member  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  You  can  see  how  simply  mathe- 
matics would  therefore  cause  a  strong,  if 
reluctant  Republican  consolidation  behind 
the  Preside  nt. 

This  would  count  for  nothing,  to  be  sure, 
if  it  were  not  for  tha  way  the  situation  has 
developed  -..ithin  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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With  regard  to  the  money  from 
operatives,    one    House    membe  r 
remarked,   "Everyone   seems   tc 
of  mUk  on  his  bib."  On 
pleasant  ITT  matter  has  also 
tho  President. 

In  consequence.  Watergate 
fications  are  all  that  really 
opinion  of  everyone  best  quali 
hoth  the  Judiciary  Committee 
itself.  As  to  the  Watergate  ev 
put   before    the   Judiciary 
nil  so  damned  ambiguous." 

This  characterization  was 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Republicans.  Bep.  Thomas 
nois.  If  Rep.  Railsback  is  deeply 
after   the  whole  Watergate   stofy 
told  the  comnaittee,  it  can  be 
.strong     bi-partisan     majority 
President   must   be   counted    as 
Nor  is  this  all. 

The    "ambiguity"   and    the 
have  led  the  Judiciary  Commit 
licans  to  close  ranks  on  a  most 
They  have  voted  unanimously 
witnesses    be    called    on   Water^t 
ramifications,   so   that    they   cai  i 
cross-questioned  by  the 
James   D.    St.    Clair.    The 
accuser.  John  W.  Dean  III,  head 
witness  list. 

Both  the  Judiciary  Committeefs 
Rep.  Peter  Rodino  of  New 
special     counsel,     John     Doar, 
strangely  but  quite  openly  reUi 
pose    the    Presidenfs    chief    ace 
President's  lawj-er.  Yet  they  can 
the  unanimous  dema-  d  of  the 
on  the  committee. 

So  the  committee  is  likely  tc 
about  several   interesting  snbjei 
the  circumstances  of  John  Dear 
gaining.  In  sum,  there  may  still 
prises.  The  odds  are  still  again 
dent,  too;   but  it  is  all  very 
two  weeks   ago.   when   Sen. 
Rep.  Rhodes  were  actively  planji 
for  the  President's  resignation 
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House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wh.^len)  is  recognized  for  5 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  introduced  in  behalf 
and  31  of  my  colleagues  legislation  to 
provide  for  continued  partic  pation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Ini  emational 
Development  Association — n  lA.  In  so 
doing,  we  have  joined  our  distinguished 
associate,  Henry  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  and 
other  members  of  his  subcon  imittee  on 
International  Finance,  who  initiated  a 
similar  bill  several  days  ago. 

On  May  29  the  oither  body,  by  a  33  to 
27  margin,  passed  S.  2665  v  hich  pro- 
vides four  annual  installment;  of  $375 
000,000  each  as  the  U.S.  cont:  •ibution  to 
IDA'S  fourth  replenishment,  rhanks  to 
this  overwhelming  vote,  the  House  of 
Representatives  now  has  a  second 
chance  to  support  the  most  efff  ctive  mul 


tilateral    assistance    program 


poorest  of  the  developing  nat  ons. 

Although  this  body  refused  U.S.  par- 
ticipation last  January,  I  b<  lieve,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  did  so  because  of  the 
peculiar  climate  that  grew  (ut  of  the 
energy  crisis.  Threatened  by   the  eco- 


for    the 


nomic  privation  inflicted  upon  the  v/orld 
by  a  few  of  the  oil  producing  countries, 
Members  of  the  House  reacted  by  pun- 
ishing the  poorest  of  the  poor.  By  de- 
feating H.R.  11354,  we  thus  denied  those 
with  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  $200  access  to  their  primai-y  source 
of  economic  development — the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

This  action  only  exacerbated  the  ter- 
rible hardships  suffered  by  those  who  are 
resource-poor  and  without  the  means  to 
meet  the  costs  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
living.  Coming  at  a  time  when  these 
countries  were  confronted  with  a  four- 
fold rise  in  the  price  of  petroleum,  with 
an  acute  shortage  of  fertilizers  neces- 
sary for  food  production,  with  worldwide 
drought,  and  with  enormous  price  in- 
creases in  basic  foodgrains,  the  House 
vote  in  January  promised  to  snuff  out  the 
only  remaining  hope  available  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  earth's  population. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
those  in  other  developed  countries  prop- 
erly criticized  us  for  this  abdication  of 
our  global  responsibilities. 

Since  January  23,  however,  the  climate 
for  international  concern  has  been  en- 
hanced. The  U.N.  sixth  special  session 
has  met  and  examined  both  the  short- 
and  long-term  implications  of  our 
planet's  increasing  interdependence. 
From  these  discussions,  we  all  have 
learned  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
planetwide  crises  is  through  cooperative 
actions.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  essence  of 
security  in  our  times. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  supporting  the 
commitment  made  last  September  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  to  continue  IDA'S  fund- 
ing. It  is  a  very  small  investment  whose 
return  is  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
our  most  impoverished  neighbors  and, 
ultimately,  our  own. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  the  follow- 
ing Members: 
John  B.  Anderson  (111.) . 
Herman  Badillo  (N.Y.). 
Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.  (Pa.) . 
Richard  Boiling  (Mo.). 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (Calif.) . 
Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke  (Calif.) . 
John  Conyers,  Jr.  (Mich.). 
Don  Edwards  (Calif.). 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (Mich.) . 
Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (N.J.) . 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (Ind.). 
Michael  Harrington  (Mass.) . 
Frank  Horton  (N.Y.). 
Barbara  Jordan  (Tex.). 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  (Wis.) . 
William  Lehman  (Fla.). 
Spark  Matsunaga  (Hawaii). 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (CaliX.), 
Lloyd  Meeds  (Wash.). 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (lU.). 
Patsy  T.  Mink  (Hawaii). 
Joe  Moakley  (Mass.) . 
William  S.  Moorhead  ( Pa) . 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (Ohio) . 
John  E.  Moss  (Calif.) . 
Howard  W.  Robison  (N.Y.). 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  (N.J.) . 
Benjamins.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (Colo.). 
Henry  P.  Smith  III  (N.Y.) . 
Louis  stokes  (Ohio) . 


THE  ARKANSAS  PRIMARY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  since  the  Arkansas  Democratic  pri- 
mary on  May  28  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  asked  me  questions  concerning  the 
election  in  which  our  junior  Senator  J. 
William  Fulbricht  lost  his  bid  for  re- 
nomination  to  Gov.  Dale  Bumpers  and 
in  which  our  former  colleague  David 
Pryor  won  his  campaign  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Governor. 

Today  I  would  like  to  make  a  part  cf 
the  Congressional  Record  two  editorials 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  This  mate- 
rial will  be,  I  believe,  useful  to  our  col- 
leagues in  assessing  the  meaning  of  these 
primary  elections. 

The  text  of  the  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  May  30.  1974) 
The  Fall  op  Fulbricht 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright's  stunning  defeat 
in  the  Arkansas  Democratic  primary  lends 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  commentary  but  It  is 
all  incidental  to  what  the  country  has  sus- 
tained In  the  fall  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
20th  century  Congress. 

Much  has  been  said  already  about  the 
poptilarity  of  Ftilbright's  conqueror,  whose 
triumph  is  unquestioned,  and  much  has 
been  said,  much  less  provably.  about  various 
national  auguries  seen  In  the  Arkansas  elec- 
tion. The  overriding  significance,  however, 
once  you  think  of  it,  lies  simply  in  the  Im- 
pending departure  of  Pulbright  of  Arkansas 
from  the  Capitol. 

Senator  Pulbright  made  his  mark  In  the 
Congress  early  and  for  the  better  part  of  the 
last  two  decades,  while  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  no  man  in 
the  Congress  has  spoken  so  eloquently  and 
effectively  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  against 
the  abuse  of  Presidential  power.  Instead  he 
has  been  the  supreme  advocate  and  exemplar 
of  the  legislative  place  In  government  under 
the  original  Constitutional  design. 

Inevitably,  Fulbright's  place  as  peacemaker 
helped  lead  to  his  own  downfall,  for  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  especially,  he  made,  in  Arkan- 
sas and  about  the  country,  a  large  number  of 
bitter  enemies  whose  obsession  was  to  drive 
out  of  the  Congress  the  man  who  said  that 
one  of  our  national  wars  was  wrong.  Thus 
Fulbright  went  into  any  election  with  hard 
core  hawk  opposition  which  left  him  even 
more  vulnerable  to  a  popular,  personable, 
sitting  governor. 

In  marking  the  end  of  the  historic  career 
of  J.  W.  Fulbright.  it  is  good  to  remember 
that  the  peacemakers  are  blessed  and  re- 
warded In  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for,  God 
knows,  their  reward  Is  not  given  below. 

As  for  the  primary  campaign  Itself,  what 
we  know  now  is  that  Dale  Bumpers  was  pre- 
cisely correct  in  concluding  that  he  could 
easily  win  Fulbright's  place  in  the  Senate  if 
he  chose  to  run.  Indeed,  we  know  now  that 
Fulbright  was  beaten  the  day  Bumpers  quali- 
fied. The  governor  made  no  clearly  identi- 
fiable issue  against  Pulbright  in  the  cam- 
paign, nor  did  he  have  to.  The  majority  of 
voters  liked  Dale  Bumpers  very  much  and 
they  were  prepared  to  vote  for  him  for  any 
ofBce  he  wanted.  They  did  not  care,  actually, 
if  Pulbright  is  the  most  famous  living  Ar- 
kansan,  or  if  he  does  hold  the  chair  of  the 
Senate's  most  prestigious  committee.  It  was 
Bumpers,  their  governor,  with  whom  they 
identified. 
The  F^ilbrtght  partisans,  whose  loyalty  la 
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fierce,  will  feel  better  about  the  caprice  of 
an  electorate  which  gave  the  United  States 
one  of  Its  greatest  figures  and  then,  as  they 
say,  "took  him  back,"  for  no  demonstrably 
objective  reason.  What  all  of  us  must  realize, 
however,  is  that  politics  is  sometimes  a 
brutal  business  and  whatever  the  system's 
aberrations,  it  is.  as  Churchill  said,  still  the 
best  system  there  Is. 

Fulbright.  for  his  own  part,  in  his  stately 
and  reasoned  concession  speech  Tuesday 
night,  took  his  own  crushing  defeat  with 
cliaracteristic  perspective.  With  his  vast 
sense  of  history,  he  knows  that  the  govern- 
ing power  of  the  country  springs  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  several  states,  and  he 
closed  his  last  campaign  thanking  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  for  the  30  years  they  had 
given  him  in  the  Senate. 

Who  could  deny  his  greatness  in  defeat  as 
well  as  in  victory? 

What  we  know  now  is  that  FHUbrlght  cotild 
have  conducted  his  campaign  from  his  Sen- 
ate office  in  Washington  and  gotten  almost  as 
many  votes.  The  voters'  minds  were  made  up. 
In  the  narrowly  political  sense,  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  effort  and  money,  ail  the  argu- 
ment and  articulation,  was  a  waste.  All  of  us 
were  shouting  in  a  high  wind. 

The  effect  of  the  highly  publicised  TV  con- 
frontation on  Issues  and  Answers  was  appar- 
ently negligible.  Just  as  Governor  Bumpers 
said  it  was.  Even  the  heavy  turnout  worked 
against  Pulbright,  for  it  brought  out  casual 
voters  whose  main  Impressions  In  politics  are 
derived  from  watching  the  television. 

The  campaign  itself  made  virtually  no  dif- 
ference at  all.  Even  so.  in  the  end  the  Ful- 
bright people  could  not  have  done  differently. 
As  Lieutenant  Governor  Bob  Riley  remarked 
in  his  own  losing  race  for  governor,  once 
events  are  In  motion,  there  are  some  things 
you  have  to  do. 

So  much  for  the  politics  of  the  election. 

What  must  be  faced  now  reaches  far  be- 
yond the  Arkansas  state  lines.  Whatever  one's 
appraisal  of  Dale  Bumpers  and  whatever  the 
hopes  for  his  performance,  he  will  go  to 
Washington  as  a  freshman  senator,  subject 
to  all  the  familiar  limitations  and  frustra- 
tions to  which  freshmen  are  heir.  Meantime, 
with  Pulbright  beaten,  we  face  the  probable 
accession  of  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Ala- 
bama to  the  chair  of  Foreign  Relations,  and. 
In  consequence,  a  general  diminution  of  the 
Senate's  scrutiny  over  the  President's  for- 
eign policy.  John  Sparkman  has  known  bet- 
ter years  but  at  his  peak  he  was  never  in  Ful- 
bright's league. 

What  Congress  will  now  be  without  Is  the 
voice  of  the  man  who  stood  sometimes 
against  presidents  and  sometimes  with  them, 
but  always  in  fearless  commitment  to  the 
course  of  reason  in  our  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

No  one  need  worry  about  Bill  Pulbright, 
who  will  now  have  the  leisure  to  do  things 
he  has  wanted  to  do  and  who  can  select  at 
will,  we  daresay,  the  lecture  chairs  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  Western  world.  What 
we  must  worry  about  is  the  Senate,  losing 
both  Fulbright  of  Arkansas  and  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  same  season.  In  the 
Arkansas  primary  It  Is  not  Pulbright  who  is 
the  loser;  alas,  the  loser  Is  the  Republic. 

[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  May  29,  1974) 
David  Pryor  as  Governor 

David  Pryor's  victory  In  the  Democratic 
gubernatorial  primary  without  the  need  for 
a  further  divisive  runoff  campaign  is  reassur- 
ing for  the  future  of  state  government  in 
Arkansas. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Pryor  will  have  Republican 
opposition  In  November,  but  the  relatively 
brief  period  In  which  the  GOP,  through  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller,  could  put  up  much  of  a 
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general  election  fight  for  statewide  office  is 
no  longer  with  us.  It  is  again  axiomatic 
that  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomina- 
tion is  "tantamount  to  election." 

Pryor's  nomination.  In  any  case,  is  grati- 
fying to  all  who  have  watched  his  career  In 
public  life  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  seen 
what  his  talents  offer  Arkansas  only  this 
spring  In  the  forum  of  the  gubernatorial 
primary. 

While  his  vote-getting  strength  showed  up 
as  expected  in  Central  and  South  Arkansas — 
'Ahere  Pryor  has  lived  and  worked  most  of  his 
life — his  appeal  proved  to  be  broad  enough 
for  him  to  lead  the  ticket  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  75  counties.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  Pryor  and  his  record  of  service  best 
are  those  who  support  him  the  most. 

Although  the  majority  accorded  Pryor  was 
earned  in  our  view  principally  through  a 
positive  response  to  his  candidacy.  It  would 
be  realistic  to  say  that  at  least  some  of  his 
support  was  of  a  negative  nature  from  those 
who  Just  could  not  accept  the  alternatives, 
especially  the  candidacy  of  former  Governor 
Orval  Eugene  Faubus.  Essentially.  Mr.  Fau- 
bus  offered  a  return  to  the  past — the  days  of 
strife,  divlsiveness  and  governmental  scan- 
dal that  ran  throughout  his  six  terms.  His 
br.ind  of  politics  can  always  "sell,"  as  it 
were,  among  a  hard  core  of  supporters,  and 
Indeed  they  made  up  the  major  portion  of 
the  33  per  cent  vote  total  that  Faubus  got. 
Perhaps  the  Important  thing  here  Is  that  the 
third  candidate — Lieutenant  Governor  Bob 
Riley — gathered  16  per  cent  of  the  vote  start- 
ing from  a  much  smaller  "natural"  constitu- 
ency. Faubus  added  very  little  along  the  way 
to  his  established  "base"  left  over  from  the 
earlier  years  of  glory. 

David  Pryor,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  not 
only  an  image  of  a  clean-cut,  progressive 
leader  but  also  much  of  the  substance  of  one 
that  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  the  gover- 
nor's office.  He  cut  his  political  teeth  as  a 
worker  for  the  governor  that  Faubus  de- 
feated in  1954,  and  was  one  of  the  voices  of 
reason  in  the  state  legislature  that  resisted 
the  Old  Guard  politics  of  Faublsm  with  regu- 
larity. His  legislative  experience  should  stand 
him  in  good  stead  In  dealing  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  Governor.  In  his  six  years 
as  a  congressman  from  the  Fourth  District, 
Mr.  Pryor  made  a  distinguished  mark,  espe- 
cially in  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  nation's 
elderly.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  Pryor  gained  the  Invalu- 
able experience  of  dealing  directly  with  big 
money  decisions,  a  challenge  that  will  be 
helpful  In  service  as  the  state's  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Arkansas  has  come  a  long  way  since  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  succeeded  Faubus  in  office 
eight  years  ago,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  In  many  fields— public  education, 
higher  education,  the  prisons,  to  name  Just 
a  few.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Pryor  virtu- 
ally assures  that  leadership  of  high  quality 
will  be  brought  to  all  of  the  problems  facing 
Arkansas  over  the  next  two  years.  Voters  have 
placed  the  governor's  office  in  good  and  tal- 
ented hands. 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  RE- 
PORTS ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
USE  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 
FOR  HANDICAPPED,  CHILDREN, 
AND  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  In  Seattle,  Wash.,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  a  discussion 


of  "Congress  and  the  States"  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Governors. 

During  the  discussion,  in  response  to 
questions  from  some  of  the  Governors, 
I  cited  the  results  of  a  study  I  had  re- 
quested the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  make  of  the  extent  to  which  revenue 
sharing  funds  had  been  used  by  local 
governments  for  two  groups  of  persons: 
handicapped  people  of  all  ages  and  chil- 
dren. 

In  my  reply,  I  also  cited  the  results  of 
another  GAO  study  requested  by  our  dis- 
tmguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  who  had  asked 
about  the  use  by  local  units  of  govern- 
ment of  revenue  sharing  funds  to  assist 
the  elderly. 

Not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress  but 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  number  of  programs  to  aid 
the  handicapped,  young  children,  and 
the  elderly,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
extent  to  which  revenue  sharing'  moneys 
are  used  for  persons  in  our  society  who 
may  be  accurately  described  as  vulner- 
able. 

The  results  of  these  GAO  studies  with 
respect  to  how  much  local  governmental 
imits  have  been  using  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  these  tliree  groups  is,  to  say 
the  least,  most  disquieting. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  what  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  reported, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  May  30,  1974, 
which  I  shall  include  in  the  Record.  I 
shall  also  include  in  the  Record  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  to  Congress- 
man Pepper  of  February  13,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  a  survey  of  250 
local  governments — selected  "primarily 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  significance  and 
geographical  dispersion"  and  which  "in- 
cluded t,he  50  cities  and  50  counties  that 
received^the  largest  amounts  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  for  calendar  year  1972" 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  on  the 
analysis  set  forth  in  the  Comptroller 
General's  letter  of  May  30,  1974 — here 
are  the  basic  findings. 

I  should,  Mr.  Speaker,  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Comptroller  General: 

The  necessary  legal  and  procedural  steps 
were  taken  by  219  governments  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $1,374  bUllon  of  these 
funds. 

A  total  of  18  governments  authorized  part 
of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  In  programs 
or  activities  for  the  handicapped. 

These  authorizations  totaled  about  $4.3 
million,  or  about  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  $1,374  billion  dollars  authorized  by 
the  219  governments. 

A  total  of  52  governments  authorized  part 
of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  In  children's 
programs  or  activities.  These  authorizations 
totaled  about  $15.4  million,  or  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  $1,374  billion  author- 
ized by  the  219  governments. 

According  to  the  February  13,  1974, 
letter  to  Congressman  Pepper  from  the 
Comptroller  General: 

Of  the  219  governments,  28  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  part  of  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  In  programs  or  activities  specifically 
and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  elderly. 

These   authorizations   totaled   about   $2.9 
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million,  or  about  two-tenths  o 
the  total  funds  authorized  fo 
by  the  219  governments. 
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Now,   Mr.   Speaker 
these  findings. 

According  to  the  General 
OfSce,   local   units   of   gov 
using   of   their   revenue 
about  three-tenths  of  1  per 
dicapped  persons,  a  little 
percent    for    children's    pi 
about  two-thirds  of   1   pen 
benefit  of  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  as  gen 
point  as  possible,  this  renon 
pressive  and  simply  support  i 
hensions  that  many  of  us  in 
pressed  about  revenue 
was  first  launched  v.ith  cxtri 
pretentious  claims. 

Although  the  State  and 
Act   of    1972    iP.L.    92-512'. 
thorized  revenue  sharing,  is 
ing  State  and  local  gover 
bility   in  using   the   funds, 
also  requires  them  to  be 
specified,  but  extensive 
eluding  health  and  social  ser 
poor  or  aged. 

As  I  have  suggested,  Mr. 
record  to  date,  based  on 
presented  by  the  General 
fice,  shows  that  local  units  of 
are  almost  totally  ignoring 
three  of  the  neediest  group 
ciety,  the  handicapped, 
elderly. 

These  are  not  the  groups, 
as  we  all  know,  with  the  gi' 
ical  influence  at  the  local,  or 
and  it  ought  therefore  not  tc 
ing  that  they  see  so  little  of 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
in  approving  revenue  sharix^g 
did  not  intend  at  all  the  r 
money  should  be  expended  or 
capped,  childi'en,  and  the 

But  surely,  Mr.  Speaker 
able  to  expect  a  better  r 
one  which  I  have  just  repor 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one 
ports  most  troubling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at 
the  Record  the  text  of  the 
which  I  have  earlier  refer 
May  30, 1974,  to  me  from  the 
General  and  that  of  Februarj 
Congressman  Pepper: 
Comptroller 

OF  THE  United 
Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  John  Braoemas 
Chairman,  Select  Siibcommitt 
tion.  Committee  on  Educa 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:   In 
your   February    19,    1974 
analyzed  the  data  we  collected 
sition  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
governments    to    determine 
which    the   funds   were   being 
handicapped  people  of  all  ages 
A  more  general  description  of 
revenue  sharing  funds  by  these 
and  our  views  on  certain 
pects  of  revenue  sharing  are  con 
report  entitled.  "Revenue 
by  and  Impact  on  Local  Gover 
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146285,  Apr.  25,  1974),  which  has  been  pro- 
vided to  your  oflBce. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
512)  provided  for  distributing  approximately 
$30.2  billion  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  a  5-year  program.  The  Offlce  of  Revenue 
Sharing.  Department  of  the  Treasury,  made 
initial  payments  under  the  revenue  sharing 
program  in  December  1972  and  had  distrib- 
\ited  about  $6  6  billion  through  June  30, 
1973,  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  about  38,000  local  governments.  Ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  funds  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  and  the  remaining  two- 
tiiirds  to  local  governments. 

One  objective  of  revenue  sharing  Is  to 
give  Stale  and  local  governments  flexibility 
in  using  ftinds.  Therefore,  the  act  provides 
only  general  guidance  on  how  local  govern- 
ments can  use  the  funds  by  requiring  them 
to  be  spent  within  specified,  but  quite  exten- 
sive, priority  areas.  The  areas  are:  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses  for  public 
safety,  environmental  protection,  ptiblic 
transportation,  health,  recreation,  libraries, 
social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged,  and 
financial  administration.  In  addition,  a  local 
government  may  use  the  funds  for  any  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  capital  expenditure. 

We  selected  the  250  governments  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  significance  and  geo- 
graphical dispersion.  Our  selection  Included 
the  50  cities  and  50  counties  that  received 
the  largest  amounts  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  calendar  year  1972.  The  250  governments 
received  about  $1,658  billion  through  Jxine 
30,  1973.  or  about  38  percent  of  the  approxi- 
maiely  $4.4  billion  distributed  to  all  local 
governments. 

Including  interest  earnings  on  the  revenue 
sharing  funds  through  June  30,  1973,  about 
$1,688  billion  was  available  for  use  by  the 
250  governments.  The  necessary  legal  and 
procedural  steps  were  taken  by  219, govern- 
ments to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $1,374 
billion  of  these  funds.  The  remaining  31 
governments  had  not  authorized  the  expend- 
iture of  any  of  the  funds.  As  your  oflRce 
agreed,  we  analyzed  the  purposes  for  which 
the  219  governments  had  authorized  expend- 
iture of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

LIMITATIONS   ON   ANALYSIS 

We  did  not  accumulate  specific  data  on 
revenue  sharing  funds  authorized  for  the 
handicapped  or  children.  We  did  obtain  rea- 
sonably specific  information,  however,  on 
the  purposes  for  which  the  governments  had 
earmarked  revenue  sharing  funds.  Therefore, 
we  believe  the  data  presented  In  this  report 
indicates  fairly  the  extent  that  the  funds 
were  being  targeted  toward  these  two  groups. 
In  certain  instances  the  local  governments 
had  authorized  the  funds  at  a  broad  program 
or  activity  level  without  identifying  the 
projects  or  activities  to  be  financed.  Some  of 
these  authorizations  might  result  in  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  tlie  handicapped  or 
children. 

The  data  we  collected  on  the  uses  of  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  was  derived  primarily 
from  the  governments'  financial  records.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  revenue  sharing,  the 
actual  effects  of  the  funds  may  be  different 
from  the  uses  indicated  by  financial  records. 

When  a  government  uses  revenue  sharing 
to  wholly  or  partially  finance  a  program 
which  would  have  been  financed  from  Its 
own  resources,  other  uses  may  be  made  of  its 
own  freed  resources.  Freed  funds  may  be 
used  for  such  things  as  tax  reductions.  In- 
creasing the  funding  for  other  programs,  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  outstanding  debt. 

Because  of  such  factors  as  changing 
amounts  of  revenue  available  to  a  govern- 
ment from  its  own  sources  and  changing 
budgetary  priorities,  It  Is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  perhaps  impossible  in  some  Jurls- 
diction.i.  to  identify  objectively  the  actual 


effects  of  revenue  sharing.  Therefore,  revenue 
sharing's  effect  on  the  local  governments'  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  handicapped  and 
children  could  be  substantially  different 
from  that  Indicated  by  the  information  in 
this  report.  Also,  this  report  contains  no  data 
on  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  are 
being  financed  from  other  sources.  Thus,  a 
particular  government  may  have  earmarked 
no  revenue  sharing  funds  for  the  handicap- 
ped on  children  taut  nonetheless  have  sig- 
nificant programs  in  these  areas. 

programs  for  the  handicapped 

A  total  of  18  governments  authorized  part 
of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  in  programs 
or  activities  for  the  handicapped.  These  au- 
thorizations totaled  about  $4.3  million,  or 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  $1,374 
billion  authorized  by  the  219  governments. 
Enclosure  I  briefly  describes  the  programs 
for  the  handicapped  that  were  being  fi- 
nanced with  revenue  sharing  funds  by  the  18 
governments.  When  a  program  was  directed 
toward  handicapped  children,  we  classified  it 
as  a  program  for  the  handicapped.  The  more 
significant  programs  included: 

Suffolk  County,  New  York,  authorized  $2,- 
104,702  for  three  programs  consisting  of 
$991,235  for  transporting  physically  handi- 
capped children  to  school,  $716,087  for  the 
physical  rehabilitation  of  children  with  such 
medical  problems  as  chronic  diseases,  and 
$397,380  for  physical  therapy  and  recreation 
for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

Passaic  County,  New  Jersey,  appropriated 
$1,400,419  for  assisting  mental  health  pro- 
grams primarily  to  maintain  patients  In 
State  institutions  for  the  mentally  disabled. 

Fresno  County,  California,  appropriated 
$225,000  to  purchase  and  remodel  a  hotel  for 
use  as  a  rehabilitation  center  for  the  men- 
tally ill. 

Portland,  Oregon,  appropriated  $67,000  for 
the  handicapped.  Of  this,  $45,000  was  to 
renovate  recreation  buildings.  Including  in- 
stalling ramps  and  modifying  restrooms.  The 
other  $22,000  was  for  providing  ramps  at 
curbs  on  city  streets. 

PROGRAMS    for    CHILDREN 

A  total  of  52  governments  authorized  part 
of  their  revenue  sharing  funds  in  children's 
programs  or  activities.  These  authorizations 
totaled  about  $15.4  million,  or  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  $1,374  billion  author- 
ized by  the  219  governments.  Enclosure  n 
briefly  describes  the  programs  being  funded 
by  revenue  sharing.  The  more  significant 
programs  included: 

Suffolk  County,  New  York,  authorized  $1,- 
953,456  for  three  programs  consisting  of  $1,- 
400,356  for  payments  to  foster  parents  for 
foster  care,  $507,099  for  Juvenile  delinquent 
institutional  care,  and  $46,001  for  a  youth 
service  program. 

Riverside  County,  California,  appropriated 
$1,226,563  for  several  projects,  including 
$577,144  for  constructing  a  Juvenile  deten- 
tion hall  and  $546,000  for  constructing  an 
office  building  for  the  Juvenile  probation 
department. 

Los  Angeles  County,  California,  appropri- 
ated $1,062,054  for  juvenile  probation  activi- 
ties. Including  $487,021  for  capital  improve- 
ments at  Juvenile  halls  and  $467,450  for 
capital  improvements  at  several  boys  proba- 
tion camps. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  authorized  $1  million 
for  summer  youth  activities  consisting  of 
$650,000  for  a  youth  employment  program 
directed  toward  the  disadvantaged  and  $350,- 
000  for  a  recreation  program  directed  toward 
Inner  city  children  and  the  handicapped. 

We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  report 
further   unless   you   agree   or  publicly  an- 
nounce Us  contents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  KlFFER, 

Acting    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  States. 
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ENCLOSURE  I 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  WHICH  HAD  AUTHORIZED  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS  FOR  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  AS,  OF  JUNE  30,  1973 


Gavefninent 


Amount  authari»d 

Operation 
Capital  and  main- 
outlay         tenance    Nature  of  expenditure. 


Ancltorage,  Alaska. 


$38.  500 


Modification  of  city  buildings  for 


B?ton  Rouge.  La. 
Builinglon,  Vt  ... 


14, 400 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Fremont  County.  Wyo. 
Fresno  County,  Calif.. 
Fulton  County.  Ga  . .. 
Jackson  County,  Mo.. 


50.000 

10. 000 

225, 000 


Jefferson  County.  Ala.. 
Kin£  County.  Wasli... 


tiandicapped. 

Curb  cuts  for  handicapped. 

Mental  health  center. 

Visiting  nurse  service  for  chroni- 
cally ill  and  disabled. 

Mounlable  curtB  for  handicapped. 

School  for  retarded  children. 

Mental  health  building. 

Mental  health. 

67,150 Hearrng  disability  diagnostic  center. 

37,731    Recreation  program  (or  the  handi- 
capped. 

43.  746     Mental  health. 

23,750 Improved  menial  health  facilities. 

7,  476     Mentally  handicapped 

6.375    Physically  handicapped. 


$22,000 
10. 898 


40, 000 


Amount  authorized 


Government 


Operation 
Capital  and  main- 
outlay         tenance    Nature  of  eipenditure. 


Monroe  County.  N.Y $21,678    Mental  health. 

Navajo  County,  Aril $8,000  Mental  health  facilities. 

Passaic  County,  N J 1.400.419    Mental  health. 

Portland,  Oreg 22.000    .   Curbs  and  ramps  for  handicapped 

45.000 -.  Modification  of  recreation  facilities 

(or  handicapped. 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md... 45,564    Mental  hospitals. 

Toledo.  Ohio 50,000    County  mental  health  and  retarda- 

tion boaril. 

Suffolk  County,  N.Y 991.235    Transportation     of     handicapped 

children. 

716,  C87    Physical  rehabililalion  of  children. 

397.380    r;ien>al  health. 

Sullivan  County,  Ind 8.000  Do. 

Total 503,800     3,798.589 


Note;  After  June  30, 1973,  funds  could  be  reauthorized  for  other  purposes  before  expenditure.  Some  governments  authorized  revenue  sharing  funds  already  received,  as  well  as  anticipated  receipts. 
In  such  cases,  the  amounts  shown  above  represent  a  proration  of  the  amounts  appropriated,  to  reflect  appropriations  of  funds  received  through  June  30.  1973. 

ENCLOSURE  II 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  WHICH  HAD  AUTHORIZED  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS  FOR  PROGRADtS  FOR  CHILDREN.  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973 


C^vetnment 


Amount  authorized 

Operation 
Capita!  and  main- 
outlay         tenance 


Nature  ct  expenditure. 


Ada  County,  Idaho.. $700,000 

Anchorage.  Alaska 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Baton  Rouge.  La . 

Butler  County.  Ohio 

Charleston  County,  S.C. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clark  County,  Nev 

Columbia,  S.C , 

Columbus,  Ohio 


50,000 


$22,  000 

350. 000 
650,000 


100.000 


304.450 
250.00 


Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 

Denver.  Colo.  

El  Paso,  Tex.   


Fargo.  N.  Dak 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Fresno  County.  Calif. 

Fulton  County,  Ga... 


100,000 

90,000 


50,000 
22,413 


Harlloid,  Conn 


278,000 
126,996 


Isle  of  Palms,  S.C... 
jKkson  County,  Mo. 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jefferson  County,  Ala... 

Jefferson  Paiish,  La 

Kanawha  County,  W.  Va. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 


48,032 


4,012 


Las  Vegas,  Nev 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 


Louisville,  Ky. 


110,000 
487,621 
457.  450 
76. 888  . 


.>^       500,000 


McLean  County,  III 

Milwaukee  County,  Wis. 


4.500 
147,000 

25,  0000 

50,000 


210. 000 

72,500 

212,  029 

482, 250 


50,000 
22, 516 


694,780 


325 
68,354 
27,  342 

246,006 
155,  971 

295; 758 

15.987 

9,992 


40,095 


83,125 

47.  579 

642,339 


Juvenile  home. 

Youth  programs— Boys  Club  and 
Camp  Fire  Girts. 

Summer  youth  recreation. 

Summer  youth  employment 

Family  court  detention  center. 

Neight>orhood  youth  bureau. 

School  guards. 

Playhouse  in  park. 

Juvenile  court  services. 

Day  care  center. 

Playground  renovation. 

Playground  development 

Summer  youth  program. 

Youth  services  bureau. 

Juvenile  court. 

Summer  youth  employment. 

School  zone  signs  and  markings. 

Playground  equipment. 

Summer  youth  employment 

Youth  services  program. 

Schools  (air-conditioning). 

Juvenile  hall. 

Children's  services. 

Juvenile  court,  renovate  building 
and  satellite  centers. 

Improving  school  buildings,  school 
parking  lots,  and  bleachers. 

Tot  lot  equipment. 

Chiloren's  Mercy  Hospital. 

Youth  service  center. 

Playgiound  equipment. 

Family  court  (juveniles). 

Juvenile  oeter.tion  home. 

Child  shelter. 

Summer  neighborhood  vouth  corps. 

Youth  opportunity  program. 

Youth  program,  coaches  council. 

Teen  center  expansion. 

Juvenile  halls. 

Boys  Camp  (probation). 

Juvenile  courts  building. 

Youth  foundation. 

Youth  center  for  performing 
arts. 

School  traffic  guards. 

Juvenile  probation. 

Children's  court  center,  deten- 
tion. I 


Amount  authorized 


Government 


Operation 
Capital  and  majn- 
onttay         tenance 


Nature  of  expenditure. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Monroe  County,  N.Y. 


New  Orleans,  La . 
Portland,  Oreg... 


Prince  Georges  County,  Md^ 
Pulaski  County,  Ark 


Richmond,  Va 

Riverside  County,  Calif. 


$20, 190 

22.600 
31.500 


Sacramento  County,  Calif.. 
St.  Louis  County,  Mo 


885,000 
624.132 
546,000 
31.300 
1.502 

"260,660 


$300. OOC 

155.000 

115,000 

66.997 

15.893 

2,745' 


276,  891 

74, 772 

5.000 

1,036 


23,629 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


San  Diego,  Calif 

Santa  Uara  County,  Calif.. 

Shelby  County,  Tenn 

Sliver  Bow  County,  Mont., 

Suffolk  County.  N.Y 


40.000 
3,953 
1.168 
6,745 

43.525 


700,000 


Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Tulare  County,  Calif.. 
Ventura  County,  Calif. 
Wichita.  Kans 


50,000 


75,000 


5,250 
100,000 


68.  255 

56.475 

440. 000 

50,000 

6,000 

1.400.356 

507.  099 
46,  001 

'  100,000 

125,000 

50.  000 

6.667 

5.195 

2,176 


School  he.-,lth  services. 

School  crossing  guards. 

Child  health  services. 

Youth  employment  program. 

School  health  programs. 

Children's  detention. 

Juvenile  court. 

Playground  equipment 

Wading  pools. 

School  crossing  guards. 

School  security. 

Children's  hospital. 

Boy  Scouts. 

Air  condition  high  school. 

Juvenile  halls. 

Probation  (Juvenile  ofTice). 

Juvenile  court. 

Youth  center. 

Summer  youth  program. 

Children's  receiving  home. 

Summer  camp. 

Summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. 

Center  for  boys. 

Playground  equipment 

(^ild  guidance  equipment. 

Youth  service  project 

School  sidewalks. 

Summer  youth  program. 

Summer  youth  employment 

Addition  to  high  school. 

Summer  (recreation)  school  pro- 
gram. 

Foster  care. 

Juvenile  delinquent  care. 

Youth  services  program. 

Playground  equipment 

Summer  youth  employment 

Juvenile  hall,  site  developmenL 

Summer  youth  employment 

Summer  neighborhood  youth  corps 

Youth  development  program. 

Day  care  center. 

Summer  youth  employment 


Total 6,813,537      8,624,879 


Note:  After  June  30, 1973,  funds  could  be  reauthorized  for  other  purposes  belore  expenditure.  Some  governments  authorized  revenue  sharing  funds  already  received,  as  well  as  anticipated  receipts 
In  such  cases,  the  amounts  shown  above  represent  a  proration  of  the  amounts  appropriated,  to  reflect  appropriations  of  funds  received  through  June  30,  19/3. 


Comptroller  General  or  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  FehruaTy  13.  1974. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  Your  November  14.  1973. 
letter  requested  that  we  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  general  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
being  allocated  to  programs  specifically  and 
exclusively  designed  to  benefit  the  elderly. 

As  agreed  with  your  office,  we  analyzed  data 
we  had  gathered  as  of  June  30,  1973,  on  the 
uses  of  revenue  sharing  funds  by  250  selected 


local  governments.  Although  we  did  not  spe- 
cifically accumulate  data  on  funds  allocated 
by  the  250  governments  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  elderly,  we  did  obtain  data  on 
the  types  of  programs  or  activities  being  fi- 
nanced wholly  or  partially  with  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  from 
this  data  we  <»n  mafce  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
governments  had  allocated  the  funds  to  pro- 
grams specifically  intended  to  assist  the  el- 
derly. 


The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
512)  provided  for  the  distribution  of  approx- 
imately $30.2  billion  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  a  5-year  program  period.  The 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  made  initial  payments  under 
the  Revenue  Sharing  program  in  December 
1972  and  had  distributed  about  $6.6  billion 
through  June  30,  1973,  to  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  about  38,000  units 
of  local  government.  Approximately  one- 
tblrd  of  the  funds  were  distributed  to  the 
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states  and  the  remaining  two 
governments. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  rev 
to  provide  State  and  local  gov 
flexibility  In   using   the  fund! 
the  act  provides  only  general 
;iDW  local  governments  can  ua 
requiring  them  to  be  spent  v.i 
liut    quite    exi*nsive.   list    of 
Tie  priority  areas  are:  mainte 
crating  expenses  for  public 
rtiental     protection,     public 
I'.ealth.  recreation,  libraries.  3 
the  poor  or  aged,  and  financi 
tlon.   In   addition,   a  local 
.use  the  funds  for  any  ord 
sary  capital  expenditure. 

LOCAL      GOVERNMENTS      tNCLVDtV 

We  selected  the  250  govern 
on  the  basis  of  dollar  signifi 
graphical  dispersion.  The 
the  50  cities  and  the  50  countiei 
the  largest  amounts  of  revenue 
for  calendar  year  1972.  The  25( 
received  about  $1,658  billion 
1973.  or  about  38  percent  of  th< 
S4.4  blUlon  distributed  to  all 
ments. 
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FUNDS  USED  TO  ASSIST  THE 

Including  Interest  earnings  _ 
sharing  funds  through  June  3( 
SI  688  billion  was  available 
250   governments.    The    nece 
procedural  steps  were  taken 
governments  to  authorize  the 
$1,374  billion  of  these  funds. 
32  governments   did   not 
penditure  of  any  of  the  funds. 
Of  the  218  governments.  28 
expenditure  of  part  of  their 
funds  In  programs   or  activiti 
and  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
These  authorizations  totaled 
lion,  or  about  two-tenths  of  1 
total  funds  authorized  for 
218  governments. 

Expenditures  designated  to 
derly  ranged  from  a  low  of  $1 
ated  by  Brighton,  Vermont,  for 
maintaining  a  senior  citizens  ce 
of    $785,816   appropriated    by 
Arizona,  for  purchasing  9  nurslilg 
primarily  for   care  of   the   Indi 
Pima  county  had  obtained  the  1 
under    a    lease-purchase    arra.. 
used  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
purchase  option. 

The  other  26  governments 
a  variety  of  programs  for  the 
more  significant  programs 
lowing: 

Jersey    City    appropriated    5410 
nance  a  public  transportation 
gram  for  senior  citizens. 

Sacramento    county    apropri 
to  finance  a  project  being  une 
Sacramento  County  Legal  Aid  ^ 
vide  legal  services  to  the  elderly. 

Jefferson  county.  Alabama, 
of  $45,000  In  revenue  sharing  . 
through  June  30.  1973.  to  add  ar 
to  the  county  nursing  home  for 
aged.  An  additional  $150,000  wi 
to  acquire  equipment  for  the  ne 
Kansas    City    earmarked    Si 
nutrition  program  for  the 
expected   to   provide   food   for 
2  day. 

Clark  County,  Nevada,  approp 
000  to  acquire,  a  building  for 
citizens    center.    Tlie    center 
hobby,  recreational,  and  social 
additional  $25,000  was  earmarked 
vatlng  the  building.  This  projec  t 
jointly  undertaken   with   Las 
was  participating  In  the  Initial 
and   will   be   responsible   for   c 
center. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  DATA 

The  data  on  the  extent  to 
lee  ted   governments   used    rev 
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funds  to  assist  the  elderly  was  obtained  pri- 
marily from  governments'  financial  records 
and  therefore  represents  the  direct  uses  of 
the  funds.  Because  of  the  Inherent  nature 
of  the  Revenue  Sharing  program,  the  actual 
results  or  effects  of  the  funds  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  uses  indicated  by  financial 
records. 

When  a  recipient  government  uses  revenue 
sharing  to  wholly  or  partially  finance  a  pro- 
gram, which  was  previously  financed  or 
which  would  have  been  financed  from  its  own 
resources,  other  uses  may  be  made  of  its  own 
freed  resources.  Freed  local  funds  may  be 
used  for  such  things  as  tax  reductions,  in- 
creasingly the  level  of  funding  for  other  pro- 
grams, reducing  the  amount  of  outstanding 
debt,  and  so  forth. 

Because  of  such  factors  as  changing 
amounts  of  revenue  available  to  a  govern- 
ment from  Its  own  sources  and  changing 
budgetary  priorities,  it  Is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, and  peihaps  impossible  in  some  juris- 
dictions, to  objectively  Identify  the  actual 
results  or  elects  or  revenue  sharing.  Accord- 
ingly. In  considering  the  Information  pre- 
sented In  this  report,  you  should  be  aware 
that  the  actual  effect  the  revenue  sharing 
program  may  have  on  the  local  governments' 
assistance  programs  for  the  elderly  could  be 
different  from  that  Indicated. 


have  not  ruled  definitively  on  the  issue. 
Yet  we  are  today  seeking  to  decide  the 
issue  by  legislation  in  sweeping  fashion. 

This  action  today  may  open  the  door 
to  all  sorts  of  exemptions  from  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA.  Every  lobby  will 
seek  the  same  treatment.  Su'.-h  a  result  is 
not  in  the  public  intei'est. 

Thus  I  caiinot  support  the  conference 
report  today. 


THE  TIME  FOR  COURAGE 


We  do  not  plan  to  make  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  report  unless  you  agree  or  pub- 
licly announce  its  contents. 

We  trust  the  above  Information  Is  respon- 
sive to  your  needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Keller, 
Compiroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


THE  CLEAN  Am  ACT  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  amending  the  Clean  Air  Act 
under  the  guise  of  an  energy  crisis.  But 
the  bill— H.R.  14368 — as  reported  by  the 
conference  committee,  now  has  the 
added  feature  of  a  precedent-setting 
amendment  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  conference  report  provides  that  no 
action  by  EPA  imder  the  Clean  Air  Act 
shall  hereafter  be  subject  to  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  requirements  of 
section  102(2)  (C)  of  NEPA.  Such  a 
sweeping  exemption  from  NEPA  should 
not  be  adopted  with  no  debate  in  this 
body,  and  little  debate  in  the  other  body. 

EPA's  decisionmaking  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  should  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  NEPA,  just  as  any  other  Federal 
agency.  Many  EPA  decisions  have  wide- 
ranging  environmental  impacts.  I  need 
only  remind  you  of  EPA's  proposals  to 
impose  parking  surcharges  and  to  ban 
autos  on  a  large  scale  from  lu-ban  areas, 
such  as  its  proposal  last  year  to  reduce 
autos  in  Los  Angeles  by  over  80  percent. 
Such  proposals  may  be  meritorious  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
but  they  deserve  the  careful  analysis  that 
the  NEPA  process  affords.  This  amend- 
ment does  away  with  rational  environ- 
mental analyses  as  prescribed  by  NEPA, 
before  actions  are  taken  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Last  summer  the  General  Accounting 
Office  held  that  section  102(2)  (C>  did 
apply  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  courts 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
read  with  interest  the  operations  that  are 
going  on  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  beef  imports  coming  into  this 
country.  It  was  heartening  to  me,  because 
after  many  years  I  seem  to  feel  there  is  a 
favorable  turn  in  our  outmoded,  anti- 
quated trade  policies.  Some  of  our  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  finally  opened  their 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  anguished  busi- 
nessman, lost  in  the  flood  of  foreign  im- 
ports and  unfair  competition. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
the  United  States  has  become  the  No.  1 
dropping-off  point  for  cheap  products, 
made  by  almost  slave-type  labor  in  many 
coimtrles  of  the  world.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  now  saddled  with  a  depreciated 
dollar,  a  foreign  product  glutted  market- 
place, foreign  takeovers  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  to  top  it  off,  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  when  measured  against  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  able  to  live 
on  their  own  earnings  without  aid  from 
the  Government. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  discovered  that 
there  were  something  like  68  million  pairs 
of  hands  reaching  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  their  entire  or  part 
of  their  entire  livelihood. 

Now  the  administration  is  reduced  to 
sending  emissaries  to  beef-shipping 
countries,  practically  begging  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  in  order  that  these 
companies  might  slow  down  their  ship- 
ments of  beef  to  the  United  States.  The 
reason?  They  are  in  reality  bankrupting 
American  cattle  growers.  We  fail  to  real- 
ize that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  have  oui 
beef  and  eat  it  too. 

We  sell  our  feed  grains  to  competing 
countries  at  prices  below  what  American 
cattle  growers  have  to  pay.  Then  we  have 
to  buy  the  beef  from  our  competitors  so 
that  they  can  pay  for  the  grain,  at  price.s 
which  cannot  be  met  by  American  high- 
economy  cost  producers.  Beef  is  just  one 
example  of  how  the  administration  caters 
to  the  agricultural  lobby  on  matters  of 
this  kind  and  thumbs  its  nose  at  the  in- 
dustrial segment  that  is  in  the  same  gen- 
eral predicament. 

The  shoe  industry,  particularly,  finds 
itself  in  a  very  serious  competitive  bind. 
Brazil,  which  is  not  an  especially  close 
friend  of  the  United  States,  Increased  its 
exports  of  shoes  to  our  coimtry  from  ap- 
proximately 12  million  pairs  in  1972  to 
nearly  20  million  pairs  in  1973.  Ten  years 
ago,  Brazilian  shoes  were  rarely  found  in 
American  stores.  They  were  limited  to 
those  made  of  alligator  hide  and  could 
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seldom    be    found    on    the    American 
market. 

As  if  the  situation  is  not  bad  enough, 
our  Government  has  helped  fund  an 
Inter- American  Center  for  the  Promotion 
of  Exports,  which  promotes  markets  here 
for  South  American  products.  At  the 
heart  of  this  is  Secretary  Kissinger's 
promise  that  in  the  "new  dialog"  he  had 
created  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
American  markets  would  be  more  acces- 
sible to  South  American  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products. 

While  we  are  talking  about  beef  and 
shoes,  the  problems  of  the  dairy  industry 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Dairy  producers 
are  now  feeling  such  acute  pressure  from 
foreign  producers  of  cheese  and  milk- 
based  products,  that  such  renowned  free- 
traders as  Senator  Humphrey,  McGov- 
ERN,  and  Proxmire  are  demanding  a  re- 
versal of  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  free  trade  of  these  particular  products. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting  for 
protectionism  for  the  industrial  segment 
of  our  country  for  the  last  20  years  or  so 
have  been  named  by  these  same  Sena- 
tors, and  others,  as  being  outright  pro- 
tectionists. Now  they  want  protection  for 
their  particular  industry.  All  of  a  sudden 
they  designate  themselves  a  statesmen. 
They  are  further  demanding  enforce- 
ment of  a  77-year-old  law.  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1897  that  has  been  completely  ne- 
glectec  by  all  administrations  since  1934. 
This  law  would  require  retaliation 
against  penetration  of  the  American 
market  by  the  levying  of  commensurate 
tariffs  and  duties.  Not  only  does  this  law 
apply  to  agricultural  production,  but 
should  be  applied  to  all  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  which 
cause  unemploymnt  and  loss  of  produc- 
tion facilities  in  this  Nation. 

This  same  tactic  is  employed  repeat- 
edly by  foreign  producers  in  the  form  of 
economic  threats  when  they  call  for  re- 
taliation against  American  made  prod- 
ucts, if  we  attempt  in  any  way  to  set  up 
barriers  to  protect  our  own  economy  from 
their  particular  products,  and  most  of  the 
products  sold  are  only  available  to  them 
because  of  the  subsidies  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  make  available  for  ex- 
ported products. 

The  repercussions  witnessed  in  the 
Russian  wheat  deal  are  only  symptomatic 
instances  of  this  type  of  economic  suicide. 

These  problems,  far  and  away,  override 
the  importance  of  Watergate  at  this  time 
insofar  as  the  economy  in  this  Nation  is 
concerned.  The  newspapers  meanwhile, 
with  a  great  flurry  and  flood  of  newspa- 
per space  and  media  time,  and  an  inordi- 
nate use  of  such  time  being  given  to  Wa- 
tergate, the  American  people  are  being 
strangled  economically  and  choked  to 
death  by  a  dearth  of  information  on  the 
disastrous  effects  of  our  ill-fated  weak- 
nesses in  foreign  trade  policy. 

We  can  do  nothing  in  Congress  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar, 
the  unemployment  and,  in  fact,  the  very 
independence  of  this  Nation,  imless  we 
can  muster  the  courage  to  immediately 
reconsider  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1897.  Under  this  act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  empowered  to  set 
up  coimtervaillng  tariffs  on  subsidized 
foreign  goods. 


For  some  reason  or  other  the  laws  of 
this  Nation  do  not  mean  the  same  thing 
to  all  people.  This  is  a  law  on  the  books, 
and  yet  it  has  been  absolutely  considered 
as  Inoperative  by  this  and  other  admin- 
istrations. 

We  are  the  nation  that  tells  itself  how 
well  prepared  we  are  for  our  defense, 
and  we  send  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
defense  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world,  and  then  we  cringe  when  we  are 
threatened  by  such  countries  as  Vene- 
zuela, the  Middle  Eastern  oil  coimtries, 
and  even  little  Hong  Kong  w'hen  they 
threatened  us  with  commodity  retalia- 
tion if  we  do  anything  to  save  our  own 
economy. 

We  know  that  the  Arabs  iid  not  hesi- 
tate one  minute  to  blackjack  our  nation 
and  others  into  submission  on  oil  prices. 
We  were  mugged  by  the  little  country  of 
Jamaica  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
they  tripled  the  cost  of  bauxite  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  of  bauxite,  from  a  little 
over  $3  a  ton  to  pretty  near  $13  a  ton. 
Every  nation  is  set  to  increase  the  cost  of 
every  product  that  this  Nation  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  get  into  the  position  of  not 
being  able  to  produce  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  American  needs.  And  they 
will  continue  to  do  this  until  we  have  the 
courage,  that  is,  the  Congress  has  the 
courage,  to  do  what  every  sane  thinking 
man  on  this  floor  knows  will  have  to  be 
done  some  day;  some  day  in  the  not  far 
distant  future  we  will  have  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  courage  that  the  little 
nation  of  Italy  had  when  it  stopped  all 
imports  coming  into  that  country  that 
competed  with  any  product  they  made 
if  it  cost  one  job  for  an  Italian  worker, 
or  caused  any  production  facilities  to 
red-.ce  its  production.  We  will  have  to 
do  this,  too. 

If  we  closed  all  the  ports  in  the  United 
States  tomorrow,  only  42  percent  of  the 
people  would  be  able  to  buy  shoes.  That 
is  only  one  instance  all  along  the  line. 
We  are  doing  things  that  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly do  without  a  blueprint.  No  nation 
can  make  as  many  mistakes  as  this  Na- 
tion has  made  in  the  last  30  years,  and 
more  so  in  the  last  10  years. 

We  have  examples  at  hand  where  na- 
tions have  taken  advantage  of  the  short- 
age of  materials  and  minerals  in  this 
Nation  because  we  catered  with  Ameri- 
can money  and  know-how,  and  went  into 
these  countries  with  Americans  setting 
up  production  facilities  in  order  to  help 
those  nations  become  independent  of 
other  nations  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  now  find  ourselves,  the  one  inde- 
pendent Nation,  more  dependent  on  for- 
eign countries  than  any  single  nation 
in  the  world  at  this  moment.  The  other 
nations  that  are  more  dependent  than 
us  are  those  who  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties, do  not  have  the  manpower,  and  do 
not  have  the  financial  structure  or  the 
marketplace.  Some  day  we  will  have  a 
reckoning. 

SCUTTLING  LAND-USE 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN»,  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 


Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  the  action  of  the 
House  today  in  defeating  the  rule  on  the 
Land  Use  Planning  Act  of  1974,  since  I 
was  one  who  was  highly  enthusiastic 
over  the  potential  of  that  proposal.  After 
almost  10  years  of  service  on  the  Public 
Works  Appropr'ations  Subcommittee,  I 
needed  little  convincing  that  what  now, 
most  places  in  America,  generally  suffices 
as  a  "land-use  decisionmaking  process" 
requires  considerable  improvement.  At 
the  same  time.  I  well  understood  that  the 
concept  of  this  bill,  which  is  so  highly 
subjective,  presented  many  difficulties  for 
those  concerned  constituents  who,  at  a 
time  when  confidence  in  government  is 
everywhere  so  low,  have  conditioned 
themselves  to  be  wary  of  any  sweeping 
new  Federal  initiative. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  we  needed 
to  do  far  more  during  our  debate  on  the 
land-use  bill,  today,  than  just  adjust  our 
differences  and  cast  our  votes.  If  we  were 
to  make  a  cautious  start  at  enhancing 
local  and  State  resource  planning,  we 
needed  to  go  to  some  extra  lengths  to  put 
this  legislation  in  its  necessary  perspec- 
tive— one  that  fairly  laid  out  the  content 
of  the  bill  and  also  portrayed  the  evolu- 
tion of  forces  and  events  which  have 
made  such  a  measure  so  essential. 

Of  course,  today's  adverse  vote  on  the 
rule  deprives  the  House  and  its  consti- 
tuents of  that  discussion,  and  deprives 
this  country  of  planning  tools  necessary 
right  now  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
dwindling  national  resources.  Those  peo- 
ple who.  for  whatever  reason,  have  be- 
come fearful  of  the  land-use  concept 
needed  to  be  addressed  objectively.  They 
needed  to  be  shown  how  important 
proper  resource  planning  is  to  nation 
which  has  73  percent  of  its  population 
living  in  urban  areas. 

They  needed  to  be  shown  how  the  lack 
of  planning  has  infested  whole  commu- 
nities with  the  smudge  and  fumes  of 
fossU-fuel  plants,  and  the  24  hour-a-day 
noise  and  pollution  of  interstate  high- 
ways, the  annual  threat  of  devastating 
floods,  or  the  ear-shattering  roar  of  jet 
airplanes. 

Those  families  who  must  live  and  raise 
their  families  in  these  environments  are 
the  unhappy  refugees  of  the  patchwork 
quilt  kind  of  development  which  has 
proceeded  for  so  many  years.  Many  of 
these  people  were  bom  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation's  population  was  predomi- 
nantly rural,  and  the  land  itself  could 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  short-sighted- 
ness or  insen.sitivity  of  public  and  private 
developers.  Now  that  Americans  have 
opted  for  a  style  of  living  which  creates 
megapolises.  stretching  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  natural 
resources  can  affect  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  millions. 

i  To  my  mind,  the  land-use  bill  was  no 
more  than  the  effort  of  a  highly  mobile, 
lU-ban  citizenry  to  begin  to  come  to  grips 
with  developmental  priorities.  Just  by 
driving  through  some  of  the  "new  towns" 
of  the  eastern  megapolis,  it  should  be  ob- 
vious that  even  the  most  elemental 
choices  have  been  neglected.  Rather  than 
considering  the  social  and  recreational 
needs  of  modem  communities,  we  have 
too  often  presumed  only  economic  priori- 
ties. Our  Nation  will  live  with  the  results 
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fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  w 
mission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year,  the  Federal 
one  of  the  finest  public 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  w 
On  that  date.  Mr.  Sol  Marks 
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entering  New  York  City,  this  position 
may  be  the  most  challenging  the  Service 
has  to  offer.  My  dealings  with  Sol  Marks 
in  this  capacity  have  impressed  me  with 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  fairness 
in  dealing  with  difficult  situations  within 
demanding  time  constraints. 

Mr.  Marks,  who  currently  resides  in 
Long  Beach,  Long  Island,  has  been 
credited  with  a  number  of  innovations 
within  tlio  Service  such  as  speeding  up 
hearings,  involving  employees  in  the  dis- 
trict operation,  selecting  the  Immigra- 
tion Service's  first  woman  criminal  in- 
vestigator, and  assigning  the  first  woman 
Immigration  Inspector  to  ships  to  inspect 
passengers  in  the  Port  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Sol  Marks  for  a  happy  and  prosperous 
retirement.  His  is  the  story  of  a  man 
whose  intelligence,  determination,  and 
simple  concern  for  the  needs  of  others 
took  him  to  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
civil  service.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
cause  for  satisfaction  than  to  be  able  to 
claim  as  one's  own  a  career  as  exemplary 
as  Sol  Marks'. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  BLOOD 
DONATIONS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  700,  which  would 
allow  a  Federal  tax  deduction  as  a  char- 
itable contribution  of  $25  for  each  pint 
of  blood  donated  to  a  governmental  or 
charitable  organization,  with  a  maximum 
of  $125  for  five  pints  of  blood  annually. 

I  first  introduced  the  bill  in  1970,  and 
each  time  I  reintroduced  it  I'm  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  bill  that  we  desper- 
ately need.  I  say  this  without  any  feel- 
ing of  arrogance  because  the  idea  is  not 
mine  alone — although  the  legislation  is. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  taken  testimony  on  the  bill  on  two 
occasions.  Each  year  we  see  some  panic 
periods  in  every  part  of  the  country  when 
the  blood  supply  becomes  dsuigerously 
low,  and  each  year  the  most  modest  es- 
timates are  that  at  least  17,000  new 
cases  of  virus-caused  hepatitis  with 
deaths  exceeding  850  from  contaminated 
blood  occur. 

HEW  has  recognized  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate commercial  blood  collections,  but 
at  the  moment  we  continue  with  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  blood  collected  coming 
from  commercial  sources. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  provide  me  with  the  tax  revenue 
loss  to  the  United  States  in  the  event 
HJl.  700  were  to  be  enacted.  It  is  surely 
modest — estimated  at  roughly  $40  to  $50 
million  per  year.  The  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  estimated  by  Dr.  Charles  Ed- 
wards, Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  is 
$85  million  a  year  from  cases  of  post- 
transfusion hepatitis.  And  who  can  esti- 
mate the  loss  froLi  the  deaths  due  to  that 
same  infection  ? 

The  public's  social  conscience  must  be 
marshaled  to  provide  the  needed  number 
of  voluntary  donations,  and  to  do  this  the 
public  must  be  better  educated  on  the 
importance  of  blood  in  medical  treat- 
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ment  and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  syn- 
thetic substitute. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
currently  in  executive  session  to  mark 
up  the  tax  reform  bill.  Representative 
James  Burke,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, will  be  oEferuig  H.R.  700  as  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill.  It  would  be 
most  helpful  at  this  time  if  citizens 
everywhere  and  interested  Members  of 
Congress  wrote  to  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  urging 
his  committee's  favorable  action  on  this 
measure. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  OF  HON 
LEW  KRAUSE.  MAYOR  OF  COL- 
LINSVILLE,    ILL. 

(Ml-.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  UUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Lew  Krause,  mayor  of 
CoUinsville,  111.,  delivered  the  following 
address  at  a  Memorial  Day  ceremony  at 
VFW  Post  5691. 1  would  like  to  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Memorial  Day  1974 
Reverend  Clergy.  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Com- 
rades, Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Once  again  we  are  met  on  hallowed  ground 
to  pay  tribute  to  departed  comrades.  Hal- 
lowed Ground?  Yes,  Indeed,  for  this  very 
tangible  facility.  Post  5691,  ia  hallowed  in 
my  estimation,  for  several  reasons;  hallowed 
by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  those  whose 
names  are  engraved  on  our  memorial;  hal- 
lowed by  the  hours  of  time,  talent,  and  treas- 
ure of  the  members  of  this  post  and  its  aux- 
iliary who  can  point  with  pride  to  over  a 
half  century  of  dedication  to  God  a:id  Coun- 
try; but  hallowed  most  of  all  by  men  and 
women  of  all  walks  of  life  who  (a)  did  not 
run  to  Canada,  and  later  beg  amnesty,  (b) 
believed  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  refuse 
service  to  his  country,  and  (c)  who  now  can 
hold  their  heads  high  in  the  real  meaning 
of  our  slogan,  that  it's  not  the  price  you 
paid  to  Join,  but  rather  the  price  yoxi  paid  to 
belong. 

And  I  wonder  on  this  day  why  the  Sound  of 
America  undergoes  such  a  dramatic  change, 
in  this  the  twentieth  century?  When  we,  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  can  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  not  once,  but  several 
times,  but  can't  put  a  man  on  his  foot.  When 
we,  by  use  of  the  most  intricate  of  computers, 
can  solve  the  most  complex  of  problems  in  a 
matter  of  seconds,  but  can't  learn  to  live  to- 
gether as  citizens. 

Now  what  am  I  really  saying?  What  I'm 
saying  is  that  even  though  this  nation  of 
ours  has  never  experienced  loss  of  a  war,  the 
sound  of  America  Is  not  marching  feet !  Even 
though  we  possess  most  of  life  material 
wealth  by  far  on  this  earth,  we  have  been 
humble  to  the  extent  that  we  have  never 
refused  help  to  a  naton  in  need.  Admittedly, 
our  experiences  in  this  light  have  been  less 
than  desirable,  but  we  have  had  the  Chris- 
tian dedication  to  offer  help. 

And  I  can't  help  but  get  personal  as  I  look 
upon  the  Memorial,  because  I  knew  almost  all 
of  these  men  personally,  and  almost  each  in 
my  minds'  eye  recall  a  period  of  my  past.  I 
see  neighbors,  with  whom  I  romped  and 
played  in  the  Columbian  School  playground 
as  a  west  end  youngster;  I  see  a  couple  of 
members  of  my  last  high  school  football 
team,  one,  in  fact,  the  team  captain;  I  see 
members  of  a  Sunday  school  class  of  mine, 
twelve  in  number,  ALL  of  whom  served  their 
country  In  World  War  II,  and  /our  of  whom 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Yes,  it's  almost 
unbelievable  that  four  of  that  twelve  gave 
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their  lives  to  their  country,  quite  a  casualty 
rate.  I  see  the  name  of  a  great  high  school 
athlete,  a  great  amateur  boxer,  and,  yes,  a 
member  of  my  family,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
pause  for  a  moment  befo-e  this  memorial 
and  not  be  touched  inwardly. 

.^nd  why  do  I  make  these  references?  Be- 
cause in  my  considered  opinion  we  have  not 
held  the  torch  of  liberty  high  for  these  men. 
The  breath  of  life  of  our  honored  dead  was 
gathered  here  today.  They  are  not  heroes  by 
choice,  but  by  chance.  Like  most  of  the 
others  of  the  twelve  million  of  us  who  wore 
our  Country's  uniform  in  wartime,  they  went 
where  their  country  sent  them  (and  ifs 
interesting  to  note  once  more  that  none 
served  in  Canada)  did  the  job  they  were  sent 
to  do  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  looked 
forward  to  their  return  home  to  loved  ones 
Just  as  we  who  were  fortunate  to  return 
did. 

If  God  In  his  infinite  wisdom  would  allow 
their  return  but  for  a  few  moments,  would 
they  be  proud  of  what  we  have  done  to  their 
heritage?  Would  they  be  proud  that  we  even 
consider  amnesty  for  the  draft  dodger?  Would 
they  be  proud  of  how  really  few  people  gather 
on  occassions  such  as  this  throughout  the 
country?  Wotild  they  be  proud  of  all  the 
retail  merchants  who  are  open  today,  who 
think  more  of  the  Jingle  of  the  cash  register 
as  the  sound  of  America,  than  to  observe 
at  least  a  moment  of  silence  in  their  mem- 
ory? Would  they  be  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  we  have  allowed  our  young  people  to 
degenerate  into  a  bimch  of  dope  addicts? 
Would  they  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  we 
have  handled  Juvenile  delinquency?  Would 
they  be  proud  of  the  way  In  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  has  regressed,  to  the  point 
where  even  the  Office  of  the  President  is  now 
looked  upon  with  disdain?  Would  they  be 
proud  of  the  way  we  have  let  our  inner  cities 
wither  and  die? 

Let  us  on  this  day  take  oath  that  we  shaU 
do  better,  that  their  sacrifice  was  NOT  in 
vain.  Let  us  make  it  known  to  those  in 
authority  that  there  be  NO  amnesty  under 
ANY  conditions;  Let  us  make  it  known 
this  day  should  be  celebrated  nationally,  and 
let  U3  participate;  Let  us  make  it  known  to 
Juvenile  authorities  that  if  a  youngster  is  big 
enough  to  throw  a  brick  through  a  window. 
If  he's  big  enough  to  steal  a  woman's  purse, 
if  he's  big  enough  to  take  dope,  if  he's  big 
enough  to  commit  rape,  then  he's  big  enough 
to  sit  in  a  court  of  law  and  suffer  the  conse- 
quences; Let  us  make  it  known  that  if  some- 
thing is  good  for  communities  as  a  whole, 
then  It's  also  good  for  each  of  us;  Let  us 
make  it  known  that  if  anyone  tarnishes  the 
dignity  of  the  Office  of  our  Presidency,  then 
he  should  have  the  compassion  to  remove 
himself  from  that  office,  or  legislative  bodies 
should  have  the  backbone  to  remove  him. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  believe  we 
owe  those  of  us  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  their  country,  so  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  horn  of  plenty  that  has  been  ours 
lo  these  many  years.  If  our  country  is  sick, 
and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is,  let 
us  prescribe  the  pill  that  will  make  it  well. 
For  whether  we  are  pleased  with  this  country 
or  not,  it's  the  only  one  we  have,  and  it 
behooves  us  to  Improve  it  when  and  If  we  can. 
And  finally,  I  implore  to  the  memory  of 
those  men  we  honor  today;  Give  us  another 
chance  to  prove  to  you  that  what  you  did  was 
NOT  in  vain.  Let's  change  the  sound  of 
America. 


LITHUANIA  STILL  SEEKS 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 


June  15  marks  the  34th  anniversary  of 
the  forced  annexation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  President  prepares  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  called  detente  in 
light  of  this  continuing  offense  against 
national  sovereignty  and  human  rights 
in  Lithuania  and  other  Eastern  European 
nations. 

The  Iron  Curtain  may  well  be  opening 
up  for  the  nations  of  the  West,  but  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania  it  stands  as  solid 
as  ever,  repressing  every  flicker  of  free- 
dom. While  leaders  of  the  United  States 
are  now  able  to  amiably  exchange  toasts 
with  the  Kremlin  leaders,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  remain  the  victims  of  their 
harsh  rule. 

I  suggest  neither  that  detente  is  illu- 
sory nor  that  detente  is  undesirable.  I 
do  suggest,  however,  that  as  we  move 
toward  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Soviet 
Union  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  past  differences  were  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  misunderstanding.  We 
opposed  Soviet  policies  because  they  se- 
riously constrained  human  liberty,  and 
that  fact  has  not  changed.  The  Lithuan- 
ians and  other  Eastern  European  peoples 
still  are  not  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  join  our  Lithuan- 
ian-American fi-iends  in  marking  tliis 
tragic  anniversary,  and  let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  Soviet  Union  with  which  we 
deal  is  the  same  Soviet  Union  that  keeps 
freedom-loving  people  in  virtual  captiv- 
ity. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  VIEWS 

I  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  and 
Revenue  Act  of  1970  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  determine  the 
costs  of  the  Federal  Airport  and  Airway 
System,  to  determine  how  these  costs 
should  be  allocated  among  the  various 
users,  and  to  recommend  equitable  ways 
of  recovering  these  costs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  submitted  part 
I  of  their  airport  and  airway  cost  alloca- 
tion study  in  September.  Part  II  which 
will  recommend  specific  changes  in  the 
cost  recovery  method  and  include  pro- 
posals for  legislative  action  is  presently 
scheduled  for  submission.  With  regsird 
to  this  latter  matter,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Millard  Harmon  from  Delmar, 
N.Y.,  has  written  me  expressing  his  con- 
cern that  those  who  fly  their  own  light 
aircraft  might  be  put  out  of  business 
through  the  imposition  of  excessive  user 
charges.  At  his  request  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Harmon  to  Hon.  Alex- 
ander P.  Butterfield,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
commenting  on  the  impact  of  these  pro- 
posals on  the  field  of  general  aviation: 

DiXMAR,  K.Y.,  January  8, 1974. 
Mr.  Alexander  P.  Butterfield, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion,    Department     of     Transportation. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  BrrrxERFiELD :   I  appreciated  re- 
ceiving your  November  21   letter  to  fellow 


airmen  outlining  your  plans  for  creating  in- 
creased communication  with  your  constitu- 
ency In  general  aviation. 

However,  I  was  quite  disappwainted  to  find 
that  your  "listening  sessions"  were  not 
Identified  by  way  of  location  nor  did  you 
indicate  who  had  been  invited.  Such  over- 
sight may  well  have  been  necessitated  by 
your  time  frame,  "Dut  in  actual  fact,  this 
once  again  provides  our  federal  bureaucracy 
with  a  much  reduced  contact  with  those  of 
us  with  a  proprietary  interest  in  general 
aviation.  Had  you  provided  locations  and 
those  individuals  Invited  to  your  sessions,  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  us  to  have 
channeled  our  concerns  and  Interests  to  you 
In  an  appropriate  way.  Some  may  interpret 
your  latest  action  as  a  time  honored  bureau- 
cratic ploy  to  give  the  appearance  of  broader 
communication  without  this  occurring  due 
to  the  predetermined  Invitation  list  and  non- 
Identified  meeting  location. 

The  problems  we  face  ahead  on  user  costs 
are  substantial,  but  it  further  distresses  me 
that  you  have  apparently  accepted  this  phi- 
losophy with  fewer  reservations  than  should 
have  occurred  at  this  point  in  Its  develop- 
ment. Equity  would  seem  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  this  matter,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  federal  operations  that  do  not  comply 
to  this  philosophy.  When  the  cost  of  na- 
tional parks  are  completely  covered  by  those 
citizens  visiting  the  parks,  I  will  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  aviation  viser  fee  structure  with 
a  great  deal  more  complacency. 
Respectfully, 

Millard  Harmon. 


POLAND'S  FIRST  CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
city  and  the  whole  Nation  are  rapidly 
gearing  up  for  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  our  own  American  inde- 
pendence. In  less  than  2  years  from  now 
Americans  will  commemorate  and  re- 
joice in  the  founding  of  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  that  basic  liberal  inspiration  which 
prompted  the  declaration  of  American 
independence  was  also  swelling  in  Poland 
in  those  same  years  and  culminated  on 
May  3,  1791,  when  the  Polish  people 
finally  succeeded  in  reforming  their  pub- 
lic life  and  formulated  their  first  consti- 
tution. 

This  tremendous  rebirth  of  democracy 
in  Poland,  which  we  observed  officially 
last  month,  was  achieved  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  drop  of  blood  and  asserted  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Poland,  a 
phenomenon  foreign  to  other  states  in 
eastern  Europe  at  that  time.  This  asser- 
tion came  at  a  critical  juncture  in  Polish 
history.  In  1772  the  three  super  powers 
of  eastern  Europe,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  had  joined  in  taking  away  large 
sections  of  Polish  territory.  Facing  pos- 
sible annihilation,  all  groups  in  Poland 
united  behind  the  new  Constitution  and, 
with  one  swift  stroke,  eliminated  the 
weaknesses  and  injustice  which  had  been 
part  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system  up  to  that  time,  and  which 
had  been  an  almost  open  invitation  to 
partition. 

So  Poland  became  the  guiding  light  of 
liberalism  in  Europe  at  that  time  and  we 
In  America  had  shared  a  similar  birth  in 
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democratic  Ideals  with  th( 

people.  Although  the 

Polish  Constitution  servec 
Polish  people,  however,  it 
forestall  the  third  partitit)n 
by  Russia,  Pi-ussia,  and 
occurred  in  1795. 

However,     the     light 
emanating     from     Polaii|d 
throughout    succeeding 
until  today,  a  threat  to 
and  tyranny  of  nearby  tota 
which  advance  the  sov_ 
state  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 
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Polish  people  in  this  countr  ' 
and  towns  around  the  worl( 
ing  the  armiversary  of  the 
stitution,    and    to   express 
again  for  the  roles  played  bj 
of  freedom,  and  by  Polish 
Pulaski   and   Kosciusko, 
bring  about  the  independen 
country  200  years  ago.  As 
this  new  anniversary  of  th( 
stitution  let  us  all  today 
ultimate  justice  for  the  Poll^ 
who,  to  this  day,  diaw 
the  commemoration  of  a  p 
fort  in  human  dignity,  the 
the  fii-st  Polish  Constitutioi 
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SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent, 
addi-ess  the  House.  foUowi 
tive    program   and   any 
heretofore  entered,  was 

(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Hudnut)  to 
tend  their  remarks  and 
ous  matter:) 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  5  minu 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Vander  Veen) 
extend  their  remarks  and 
traneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 
Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  10 
Mr.  Braoekas,  for  5 
Ml'.  Reuss.  for  5  minuter 
Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Thone,  to  ._ 
tend  their  remarks,  and  to 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York 
utes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p  (imission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  vas  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hudnut  )  and  tq  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Sboth  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Madican  in  two  instaiJces 

Ml".  Wyman  in  two  Instanc  !S 
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for  10  min- 


Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Ml'.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vander  Veen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Temiessee. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Boccs. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Murtha  in  two  instances. 

Ml'.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON. 

Ml'.  Jaiies  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mi'.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Traxler),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTR^E    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referret"  as  follows: 

2440.  A  letter  from  the  President  or  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  Defense  Re- 
organization Order  designed  to  streamline 
Army  staff  operations  and  realize  personnel 
savings  at  the  headquarters  level,  pursuant 
to  10  United  States  Code  125(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2441.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
and  audit  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1973,  pm-- 
suant  to  36  United  States  Code  6;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2442.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  receipt  of  a  loan  applica- 
tion and  project  proposal  from  the  Nevada 
Irrigation  District  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956  [43  U.S.C. 
422jl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


2443.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

2444.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended,  lor  1  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2445.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  for  2  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2446.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  vears; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Recei\xd  From  the  Comptroller  Generai. 

2447.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  Identify  and 
eliminate  sources  of  dangerous  drugs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2448.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  review  of  selected  communicable 
disease  control  efforts  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  14715.  A  bUl  to  clarify 
existing  authority  for  employment  of  White 
House  Office  and  Executive  Residence  per- 
sonnel, and  employment  of  personnel  by  the 
President  In  emergencies  Involving  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLXING:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJEt.  7130  (Rept.  No. 
93-1101).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  BENmz,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Brink- 
LEr.    Mr.    Broomfielo,    Mr.    Brown 
of    California.    Mr.    Buchanan,    Mr. 
BunKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Car- 
net  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Ditlski,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
ElLBERG,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pauntrot. 
Mr.  PiNDLET,  and  Mr.  Fisher)  : 
H.R.  15307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of    Indebtedness    under    student    loan    pro- 
grams;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Porstthe,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Gatoos,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mrs.  Holt, 
-~-  Mr.  HuBER,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 

lina,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Lehman,   Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Meets,    Mrs. 
MtNK,   Mr.    MrrcHELL   of    Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Pet- 
tis,  and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R.  15308.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of    Indebtedness    under    student    loan    pro- 
grams;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Sarbanes.        Mr.        SHRrvER,        Mr. 
Stuckey,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Dominick    V 
Daniels,    and    Mr.    Lagomarsino)  : 
H.R.  15309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of    indebtedness    under    student    loan    pro- 
grams;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMPIELD  : 
H.R.  15310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from    imposing    certain    seatbelt    standards, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  15311.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational   Development    Association,    and 
for   other    purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CRANE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR,    Mr.    Bray.    Mr.    Jarman,    Mr. 
Mabigan,     Mr.    Runnels,    and    Mr. 
Thone  ) : 
H.R.,  15312.  A  bin  to  an>end  title  XI  of  the 
Socal  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  to  review  services  cov- 
ered under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

ByMr.PRENZEL: 
H.R.   15313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  Income  taxation  for  condominium 
housing  associations  and  certain  homeown- 
ers' associations  and   to   tax   the  unrelated 
business   Income   of   such  organizations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.R.  15314.  A  bill  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  State  and  local 
real  property  taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion 
of  rent  paid  on  their  residences  by  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  age  65;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.    15315.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  and  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  allocate  plastic  feedstocks 
produced  from  petrochemical  feedstocks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  15316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social   Security  Act   to   repeal    the   recently 
added    provision    for    the   establishment    of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
to  review  services  covered  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15317.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 


for  a  6-month  period;   to  i    e  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  15318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consoUdate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    STUDDS    (for   himself,    Mrs. 

Boggs,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.    Hunt,    Mr.    Lagomarsino,    Mr. 

RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Symms, 

and  Mr.  Waggonner)  : 

H.R.  15319.  A  bill  to  extend  on  an  Interim 

basis  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 

over  certain  Qpean  areas  and  fish  In  order 

to  protect  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  and 

for    other   pi.u-poses;    to   the   Committee   on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    WAGGONNER    (for    himself, 
Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Hebert. 
Mr.   Long    of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Pass- 
man, Mr.   Patman,   Mr.   Tbeen,   and 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
HJl.  15320.  A  bUl  to  recognize  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Toledo  Bend  dam  and  reservoir 
project  and  exempt  Sabine  River  Authority, 
State   of   Louisiana,   and   Sabine   River  Au- 
thority of  Texas,  from  further  charges  for 
the  use,  occupancy,  and  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Sabine  National  Forest,  Tex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GUNTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teague,  and  Mr.  Pu«ua)  : 
H.R.  15321.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  Implement  a  pro- 
gram of  Incentives  for  the  InstaUation  of 
solEir  heating  and  cooling  systems  In  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  or  residential  structures, 
and  to  provide  incentives  to  encourage 
small  business  concerns  to  engage  In  the 
development  of  solar  energy  and  cooUng 
equipment  and  systems  for  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  residential  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  POAGE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Gray ) : 

H.R.  16322.  A  bUl  designating  San  Angelo 

dam  and  reservoir  on  the  North  Concho  River 

as  the  "O.  C.  Fisher  Dam  and  Lake";  to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hosmer  )  : 
HS,.  15323.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise 
the  method  of  providing  for  public  remuner- 
ation in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  15324.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  Impose  a  penalty 
on  removing  children  from  the  umted  States 
in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  lawfvU  cus- 
tody order;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SI.UTH  of  Iowa   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Huncate,  Mr.  McCollister,  and 

■Mr.   Edwards  of  California)  : 

HJl.   15325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Claj'ton 

Act    to   preserve    and    promote    competition 

among  persons  engaged  In  the  marketing  of 

petroleum  products  and  petrochemicals;   to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mosher,    Mr.   Symington,    and    Mr. 
Esch)  : 
H.R.  15326.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research    and    develop- 
ment  relating   to   the  seventh   applications 
technology  satellite,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee    on    Science    and   Astro- 
nautics. 


By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himseU",    Mr. 

Lehman.    Mr.   Matsunaca,    Mr.   Mc- 

Closkey.  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 

Bobison  of  New  York )  : 

H.R.  15327.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 

participation   by   the   United  States   in   the 

International    Development    As.<»>ciat.ion:    to 

the  Committee  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CHARI.Fa  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia : 
H  R.  15328.  A  bill  to  tenninate  the  Airlines 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  15329.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a 
more  effective  administration  of  professional 
standards  review  of  health  care  services,  to 
expand  the  Professior^al  Standards  Review 
Organization  activity  to  Include  review  of 
services  performed  by  or  In  federally  op- 
erated health  care  Institutions,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  medical  records; 
to   the   Committee    on    Ways    and    Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bauman,  Mr.  Hubeb,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Hudnut,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York, 

Mr.     SCHNEEBELI,     Mr.    THOMPSON    Of 

New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
O'Brien,   Mr.   Myers,   and   Mr.   En.- 

BERG) : 

H.J.  Res.  1053.  Joini  resolution  to  prevent 
the  abandonment  of  railroad  lines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sikes)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1054.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  chief  of  naval 
operations  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  effective  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  service  of  the  Incumbent  chief  of 
naval  operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\'lces. 

By  Mr.  STEELE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  535.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  imprisonment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  Lithuanian  seaman  who  misuc- 
cessfully  sought  asylum  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.  Con.  Res.  536.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  du  PONT: 

H.R.    15330.   A   bill   for    the   relief    of    the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Hall  Co.  of  Wilmhigton. 
Del.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  15331.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Cain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

448.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Law 
Enforcement  Heroes  Memorial  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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HONORING   FRED   FAi  LEY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 

Monday,  June  10,  19. 


Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Caliiornia  Association  of 
Brokers  will  hold  their  sp 
luncheon  in  Oakland.  Fred  Fai 
dent  of  1974,  will  be  honored  fo 
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able  contribution  he  has 
estate  and  the  issue  of  hou 
during  his  long  career. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  to 
accomplishments  of  a  man  wh< 
as  much  as  Fred  Farley  to  hell 
munity  and  advance  the  goals 
fession.  An  understanding  of 
ness  aspects  and  social 
the  real  estate  industry  is  a 
bination,  and  Fred  Farley  e.xh 
As  a  leader  in  the  California 
Brokers  Association  he  v,as  r 
for  organizing  the  State  chap 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  Societ  ' 
to  it  that  an  equal  opportunity 
appointed  by  the  industry  in 
And  as  a  spokesman  for  his 
founded  "Housing  Affairs,"  a| 
public  service  spots  aired  in  th 
with  facts  on  housing. 

Of  perhaps  even  more  note 
ley's  unusual  contribution  to 
tional  aspects  of  his  professio^i 
attempted  to  generate  interes 
port  for  redevelopment  in 
well  as  to  bring  minority  s 
real  estate  through  a  scholars 

It  is  with  these  qualifications 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
the   Record   a  resolution 
Farley  to  be  presented  him  bj 
ciation  this  month.  For  a 
such  a  pride  to  his  professi(Jn 
really  insufficient  praise,  but 
that  can  be  said. 

The  resolution  follows : 
REsoLtrriox 

Fred  Farley's  total  involveniei*.  with  the 
community  Is  serious  and  studied  He  under- 
stands the  complexities  of  th  i  business 
world  and  how  they  Interrelate  with  gen- 
eral associations  throughout  the  ( ommuulty. 
In  documenting  his  various  act  Ivitles  and 
affiliations,  It  Is  worthy  of  not  (,  that  his 
etforts  were  Important  in  establlsl  Ing 

1.  Redevelopment  in  East  Oaklind.  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  redevelopment  to  Ea  it  Oakland, 
before  the  neighborhood  went  completely 
down. 

2.  Supported  the  sickle  cell  ai  emla  drive 
and  was  a  participant  as  a  baski  tball  play- 
er in  the  fund-raising  game. 

3.  Involved  In  negotiations  witlil  the  United 
Black  Oakland  Business  and  frofessional 
Organizations. 

4.  Sponsor  of  "Salute  to  Blackj  Women  in 
Real  Estate",  whUe  president  of  |the  Associ- 
ated Real  Property  Brokers,  Inc 

5.  Appeared  on  "Minority  Reiort",  local 
TV  mornUig  show,  giving  helpfv  I  facts  and 
basics,  the  general  public  should  know  about 
the  real  estate  Industry. 

6.  Fovinder  of  "Housing  AffaiJs"  (public 
service  announcements)  which  s  aired  oxi 
broadcasting  stations  throughout  the  bay 
area,  with  the  facts  on  housing 
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7.  Pounder — California  Chapter  of  Nation- 
al Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  of  which 
he  is  the  first  vice  president  of  on  the  na- 
tional level. 

8.  Organizer  of  the  Northern  California 
Chapter  of  Property  Managament  Institute 
of  which  he  is  regional  vice  president  of  on 
the  national  level. 

9.  Tlie  Vlrgle  Smith  Scholarship  Fund  (to 
help  young  blacks  who  are  Interested  in  the 
real  estate  industry)  during  his  adminis- 
tration as  president  of  Associated  Real  Prop- 
erty Broker's  Inc. 

10.  Responsible  for  having  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity officer  in  the  real  estate  Industry  In 
Sacramento,  appointed  by  Real  Estate  Com- 
missioner. Robert  W.  Karpe. 

11.  $1000  give-a-way  (dvirlng  his  admin- 
istration as  president  of  California  Assoc,  of 
Real  Estate  Brokers)  winner  Mr.  Ivan  Can- 
nady  of  Los  Angeles,  Ca.,  drawing  held  at 
the  Consolidated  Realty  Board  In  Los  Angeles. 

12.  Hosted  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Brokers'  Convention  In  Los  An- 
geles at  the  BUtmore  Hotel  In  August  1973, 
attended  by  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

13.  Led  the  largest  voting  delegation  at  the 
Nareb  Convention,  held  at  the  Blltmore 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  August  1973. 

14.  Instructor.  "Fundamentals  of  Ap- 
praising", University  of  Real  Estate  at  the 
Nareb  Convention,  August  1973. 

15.  As  President  of  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  was  special  guest 
of  California  Real  Estate  Association  at  their 
convention  In  San  Diego,  September  1973. 

16.  The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers  each  month  out  of  its  huge  member- 
ship, selects  a  "Broker  of  the  Month",  in 
March,  1973.  Mr.  Farley  was  honored,  by 
being  chosen  "Broker  of  the  Month",  which 
was  prUited  In  the  national  magazine  and 
distributed  all  over  the  country  to  Its 
members. 

17.  Co-founder,  of  the  Color  Blind  Indus- 
try Real  Estate  Profession.  A  move  to  make 
the  real  estate  Industry  color-blind  was  in- 
stituted in  San  Diego,  California  with  mem- 
bers of  California  Real  Estate  Association  and 
the  State's  Real  Estate  Commissioner.  Robert 
W.  Karpe.  We  now  have  the  white  and  black 
leadership  in  the  real  estate  industry  In 
California  In  agreement  on  a  practical  plan 
of  action  to  bring  the  two  groups  closer  to- 
gether over  the  next  several  years. 

18.  Joint  legislative  meeting(s)  with  Cali- 
fornia Real  Estate  Association,  providing  for 
a  unity  Industry  voice  with  the  legislative, 
with  the  use  of  a  single  legislative  office  in 
Sacramento. 

19.  Educational  programs — carry  out  fur- 
ther educational  programs  through  the  ex- 
isting sales  conference  machinery  of  CAREB 
and  other  pertinent  area.  Begin  to  work 
Jointly  for  the  development  of  pratlcal  train- 
ing programs  for  Improved  operational  effi- 
ciency of  licensees  and  to  help  warrant  a 
more  professional  Image  with  the  general 
public. 

20.  Professional Izatlon  plan — participated 
In  setting  up  the  revised  plan  for  the  pro- 
fessional development  of  real  estate  Industry 
In  California,  evolved  by  the  Department  of 
Real  Estate  In  consultation  with  CAREB  and 
other  Industry  groups. 


WATERGATE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  moods  of 
anxiety   and   concern   under   the   dark 


cloud  of  Watergate  have  been  the  topic 
of  many  editorials  and  commentaries, 
but  I  should  like  to  invite  attention 
today  to  a  particularly  imaginative  poem 
by  a  northern  Californian,  Helen  Fletch- 
er Collins: 

Water  Gate — A  Vrew  From  Humdoldt  Bay 
I  am  chilled  with  appreuhensiou. 
Marrow  congealed  in  my  bones 
Cannot  stiffen  my  knees. 
I  peer  at  the  dim  outline 
Of  wind-bent  cedars  across  the  misty  bay. 
No  circling  beam  discounts  my  dread. 
In  the  boat  basin  fishing  craft 
Huddle,  sails  furled,  engines  stilled; 
Outside  the  narrow  channel 
An   ocean   freighter   swings   at   anchor  .  .  . 
No  pilot  answers  the  call 
That  wails  through  the  fog  and  dusk. 


SECRETARY  CALLAWAY  PRAISES 
"NEW"   ARMY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, Howard  "Bo"  Callaway  has  just 
completed  his  first  year  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  He  has  held  that  position  dur- 
ing a  critical  time  for  the  Army,  a  time  of 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

These  first  years  as  an  all-volunteer 
army  are  the  ones  in  which  the  Army  is 
under  special  scrutiny.  Whether  the  con- 
cept will  succeed  in  the  long  term  rests 
in  large  part  on  the  kinds  of  policy  de- 
cisions and  the  measure  of  support  pro- 
vided at  the  top.  Bo  Callaway  has  pro- 
vided the  guidance,  leadership  and  sup- 
port that  are  needed. 

What  are  his  perceptions  of  the  all- 
volunteer  Army  after  1  year  on  his  job. 
Simply  put,  he  says,  "It's  working."  Sec- 
retary Callaway  describes  our  Army  to- 
day as  "sharp,  ready,  well-trained,  well- 
equipped,  and  moving  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion." 

The  following  two  articles,  from  the 
May  14,  1974,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Evening 
Dispatch  and  the  May  19,  1974  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  discuss  Secre- 
tary Callaway's  insights  Into  today's 
Army.  I  commend  them  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Army  Chief  Praises  Volunteer  Program 
(By  Ned  Stout) 

Howard  H.  Callaway,  U.S.  secretary  of  the 
army.  Is  highly  pleased  with  what  he  called 
the  "tremendous  success"  of  the  volunteer 
recruitment  plan. 

Callaway  was  In  Columbus  Tuesday  for 
Armed  Forces  Day  observances  Including  a 
noon  speech  at  the  Nell  House  and  awards 
to  outstanding  area  servicemen. 

Callaway  said  the  volunteer  Army  today  Is 
"far  more  combat  ready  than  It  was  the  day 
the  war  ended  In  Vietnam."  He  said  the  vol- 
unteer recruiting  program  Is  going  "far  bet- 
ter than  anyone  thought,  and  our  recruits 
are  getting  better  every  month,  not  only  In 
number  but  In  quality." 

The  secretary  said  the  "tovighest  job  I've 
got  Is  making  the  Army  realize  how  different 
a  volunteer  Army  is  from  a  draft  army." 
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He  explained  that  In  a  draft  Army  a  soldier 
was  regarded  as  serving,  "because  he  had  an 
obligation  to  his  country  and  because  of 
this  he  was  subjected  to  substandard  pay, 
substandard  quarters,  expected  to  leave  his 
wife  and  famUy,  do  as  he  was  told  because  'I 
said  so,'  pull  KP,  and  things  like  that." 

The  Secretary  said  these  things  have 
changed  with  the  volunteer  Army,  although 
he  cautioned  "anyone  who  enlists  thinking 
we're  permissive  has  got  another  thing  com- 
ing" 

Callaway  said  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
voliuiteer  Army  "tums  on  the  first  term 
soldier  .  .  .  it's  *s  Important  that  he  have 
job  satisfaction  as  It  is  to  a  worker  at  Gen- 
eral Motors. 

"When  the  soldier  Is  made  to  understand 
his  mission,  we  can  have  the  finest,  best 
trained  and  best  disciplined  Army  In  our 
history." 

Callaway  5a4d  morale,  training,  discipline, 
and  equipment  have  all  Improved  among  the 
slightly  less  than  200.000  Army  troops  In 
Europe.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that 
drug  addiction  continues  to  be  a  problem 
overseas  because  of  the  easy  avallablUty  of 
narcotics. 

He  said  this  problem  was  confined  to  sol- 
diers who  became  homesick  in  an  alien  land 
and  he  believes  the  Army  Is  doing  a  better 
job  in  its  drug  control  program  than  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  clTlUan  sector. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 

May  19,  1974] 

Callaway  Buoyant  Over  "New"  Army 

(By  Maurice  Fliess) 

Washincton. — Army  Secntary  Howard  H. 
"Bo"  Callaway  celebrated  his  first  anni- 
versary In  the  Pentagon  last  week  by  being 
out  of  It — out  of  the  Pentagon,  that  is. 

Callaway  was.  In  fact,  very  much  "with  It" 
as  he  whizzed  about  at  a  dizzying  pace,  carry- 
ing the  message  of  the  "modern,  all-volunteer 
Army"  to  audiences  in  five  mldwestern  states. 

Aides  described  the  schedule  as  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  hectic  than  the  norm  for  his  first 
51  weeks  as  the  Army's  top  civilian  boss, 
during  which  time  he  has  logged  more  than 
100,000  miles  In  trips  to  Europe  (three),  the 
Far  East  (one),  Panama  (three),  the  West 
Coast  (10)  and  to  an  untold  number  of  other 
places  In  the  U.S. 

More  buoyant  than  ever  about  the  future 
of  tfee  781 ,000- person  volunteer  force,  the 
super  salesman  of  the  Army  began  this  past 
w«ek  with  an  excursion  to  Indianapolis. 

He  toured  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  rapped 
with  soldiers,  held  a  press  conference,  ad- 
dressed a  civic  luncheon  and  spoke  to  an 
Armed  Forces  Day  dinner. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  he  made  like  the  fellow 
in  the  television  commercial  who  bathes 
with  an  antl-persplrant  soap  in  the  morning 
and  In  the  evening  is  moved  to  proclaim  to 
one  and  all:  "It's  working.  It's  working." 

Callaway,  of  course,  was  talking  about  the 
concept  of  a  draft  free  Army,  an  odious  sub- 
ject to  many  critics  and  skeptics. 

After  the  round  of  personal  appearances  in 
Indianapolis,  hopefully  convincing  a  few 
doubters  that  the  all-volunteer  Army  is  In- 
deed working,  Callaway  traveled  Tuesday  to 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  Inspected  the  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  detachment 
at  Ohio  State  University,  as  well  as  a  recnut- 
Ing  headquarters  In  the  Ohio  capital  city. 
Following  another  press  conference  and 
luncheon  speech.  It  was  on  to  Ft.  Knox,  Ky., 
and  a  first  hand  look  at  a  reserve  unit  there. 

Wednesday  was  Callaway's  actual  anniver- 
sary date,  having  been  sworn  In  on  May  15, 
1973.  The  Army  secretary  celebrated  by  at- 
tending briefings,  a  tank-firing  exhibition 
and  a  luncheon  of  Association  of  United 
States  Army  (AUSA)  at  Knox,  flying  to  St. 
Ix)uls  to  tell  a  group  of  businessmen  that 
tbe  Defense  Department  has  beoome  a  scape- 
goat for  congressmen  wanting  to  get  federal 
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funds  for  non-mllltary  purposes  and  jour- 
neying late  that  night  to  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kans. 

On  Thursday,  he  spoke  to  students  at 
Leavenworth's  Command  General  Staff  Col- 
lege, then  scurried  off  to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  for  a  swing  through  the  training  center 
and  discussions  with  recruits  there,  culmi- 
nated by  a  speech  before  the  Ft.  Wood-Mis- 
souri chapter  of  AUSA. 

The  work  week  ended  for  Callaway  In 
Cleveland — another  spiel  on  the  fried  chick- 
en circuit,  a  television  interview,  a  press  con- 
ference before  scholastic  editors  and  a  meet- 
ing with  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

He  caught  a  commercial  flight  back  to 
Washington  that  night.  And  for  the  first  time 
In  a  week,  he  was  able  to  relax  with  his  wife 
and  family  In  their  northwest  Washington 
apartment. 

But  for  the  45-year-old  former  Republican 
congressman  from  Georgia,  all  of  the  energy 
expended,  all  of  the  days  away  from  home 
wUl  have  been  worth  It  If  the  all-volunteer 
army  tums  out  to  be  the  long-term  success 
he  is  now  predlclting. 

As  he  put  it  in  an  interview  here.  "The 
challenge  to  the  Army  (during  his  first  12 
months  as  secretary)  was  as  great  as  any 
year  in  its  history.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
part  of  It." 

Callaway  cited  recruiting  experiences  as  an 
example. 

"When  I  first  came  on  board,  I  hear  re- 
cruiters talking  m  terms  of  'bodies'  'We 
need  24  bodies  this  month,'  they  would  say. 
Now  the  talk  is  about  'quaUty  Individuals'— 
Eagle  Scoxits,  class  presidents,  etc.  The  re- 
cruiters are  highlighting  the  challenges,  the 
educational  possibUlttes  (in  the  Army) — the 
chance  to  do  something  important.  We  want 
to  make  the  Army  something  that  a  young 
man  can  tell  his  girlfriend,  with  pride,  that 
he  is  part  of." 

He  revealed  that  the  Army  has  been  quietly 
cracking  down  on  recruiters  who  have  been 
promising  prospective  young  soldiers  more 
glamour  than  a  highly  disciplined  Army 
could  ever  deliver.  In  the  most  recent  15- 
month  reporting  period,  60  recruiters  were 
relieved  of  their  duties  for  "malpractice,"  a 
Callaway  aide  reported. 

Callaway  also  <lisck»ed  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  considering  whether  to  elim- 
inate the  quota  system  for  recruiting  com- 
mands. He  acknowledged  that  quotas  spawn 
pressures  which  In  turn  produce  abuses. 

"Obviously,  we'd  like  to  be  able  to  moti- 
vate our  recruiters  to  the  extent  where  we'd 
no  longer  need  quotas,"  the  Army  chief  said. 
But  even  short  of  that  reform,  he  insist- 
ed that  today's  recruiters  "possess  a  deep 
sense  of  integrity.  They  are  committed  to 
telling  it  like  It  is — the  hardships  as  well  as 
the  challenges  and  the  excitement.  This  is 
helping  to  build  a  credible  Army,  even  at  the 
expense  of  losing  some  sales." 

Picking  up  slowly  but  steadily,  recruit- 
ing is  currently  running  roughly  92  per  cent 
of  quotas.  Enlistments  for  Infantry,  armored 
and  artillery — spurred  by  a  $2,500  induce- 
ment for  high  school  graduates  signing  up 
for  four  years  on  active  duty — are  averag- 
ing about  83  per  cent  of  over-all  combat 
arms  requirements. 

Callaway  and  other  high-ranking  De- 
fense Department  types  maintain  that  since 
the  caliber  and  motivational  levels  of  the 
incoming  soldiers  are  so  high,  the  military 
can  remain  solid  although  lacking  100  per 
cent  of  its  manpower  objective.  The  phrase 
"lean  and  mean"  is  heard  around  the  Penta- 
gon these  days. 

"Without  a  doubt,"  Callaway  said  firm- 
ly, "the  Army  Is  far  stronger  today  than  it 
was"  on  Dec.  27,  1972,  when  the  last  civilian 
was  Inducted  into  the  service.  And  It  Is  not — 
repeat,  not — the  mercenary  force  some  ob- 
servers had  feared,  he  stressed. 
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"We  are  getting  a  good  cross  section  of 
America,"  Callaway  reported.  Including  an 
Increasing  number  of  young  men  and  women 
from  suburban  homes. 

The  West  Point  (class  of  '49)  graduate 
and  Korean  War  veteran  also  pained  a  favor- 
able picture  of  the  re-enlistment  scene. 

He  said  the  number  of  soldiers  taking 
u-Lther  hitch  has  jumped  from  12  in  100  two 
years  ago  to  40  In  100  at  the  present  time. 
Better  pay.  improved  living  conditions  and 
more  meaningful  jobs  in  the  military^plus 
lugh  unemployment  in  the  cjvUian  economy 
ai-e  responsible. 

Callaway  said  the  re-enllstment  program 
has  proved  especially  successful  in  West  Ger- 
many, where  every  VS.  Army  command  has 
met  Its  goal,  often  doubling  it. 

"Seventy  per  cent  of  the  troops  there  are 
re-upping  for  the  same  slot,  proving  they're 
happy  with  their  jobs,"  he  pointed  out. 

Just  back  from  his  third  inspection  tour 
In  Germany,  Callaway  also  reported  that  the 
drug  problem  among  America's  NATO  con- 
tingent Is  on  the  decline,  and  that  morale  is 
climbing. 

"You  get  a  good  feeling  when  you  talk 
to  the  troops."  he  said.  '-Oh.  they  don't  run 
up  to  you  and  say.  "Gee.  I'm  excited  be- 
cause I'm  in  your  wonderful  Army.'  But  you 
can  see  it,  feel  It.  That's  just  the  way  "the 
Army  is  now:  Sharp,  ready,  well-trained. 
weU-equlpped  and  moving  in  positive  direc- 
tion." 

In  other  words,  he  said.   "It's  working." 


DELAWARE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
FATHER-DAUGHTER  TEAM 


HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  Delaware 
is  proud  to  have  a  father-daughter  team 
in  its  Air  National  Guard  and  Dela- 
ware's General  Assembly  recently  took 
note  of  this  fact  by  passing  a  resolution 
of  congratulations  to  Maj.  Robert  F. 
Petry,  Jr.,  and  his  daughter,  medical 
services  speciaUst,  Margaret  Petry. 

I  join  in  congratulating  them  for  this 
service  to  the  State  of  Delaware  and  re- 
quest imanimous  consent  to  print  the 
Delaware  General  Assembly  resolution 
in  the  Extensions  to  the  Record. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 
Congratulating  Major  Robert  F.  Petry,  Jr.. 
and    medical    services    speclaUst   Margaret 
Petry     for     becoming     the     first     father- 
daughter   combination    in    the   history    of 
the  Delaware  national  guard 
Whereas,  it  has  been  established  that  Dela- 
ware, the  First  State,  has  another  first  among 
its  midst,  namely,  the  first  father -daughter 
combination  in  the  history  of  the  Delaware 
Air  National  Giiard;  and 

Whereas.  Major  Robert  F.  Petry,  Jr..  Com- 
mander of  the  166tb  Communications  Flight 
of  the  Delaware  Air  National  Guard,  a  vet- 
eran of  nine  years  of  service  with  the  Dela- 
ware group,  has  been  joined  by  his  daughter. 
Medical  Services  Specialist,  Margaret 
"Marge"  Petry,  a  1973  graduate  of  Newark 
Senior  High  School,  who  is  one  of  twenty- 
nine  members  of  the  166th  Tactical  Clinic 
of  the  Delaware  Air  National  Guard;  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  wishes  to  congratu- 
late Major  Bob  Petry,  his  daughter.  Marge, 
soon   to  be  a  student  at  the  University  of 
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Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr. 
like  to  share  with  my  fellow 
article  which  appeared  in 
i.ssiie  of  the  Spirit,  a 
li.shed  in  Punxsutiwney 

The   article,   written   by 
Liiiht.  vividly  points  out  w 
pen  in  a  community  wher 
uiMte  for  a  common  cause. 

At  a  time  when  it  appea 
future  of  the  Punxsutawne 
Indiana  University  was  in 
people  from  the  '  Gr 
joined  together  and  fought 
cnmpus  in  Punxsutawney. 

Today,  the  people  are  w 
furnish  and  complete  a 
building.  I  know  that  the 
the   area   will  once   again 
Punxsutawney   area   colleg( 
make  the  student  union 
landmark   to   which   the 
point  with  pride. 

The  article  telling   the 

community  effort  follows: 

Campus  Takes  Re.\l 

I   hate   to  be  so   upbeat 
people   would   rather   read   a 
samething  than  a  boast  but 
uncommonly  well  at  both  end  i 

The    Punxsutawney    Campu 
University  is  suddenly  beginnii 
one  for  the  first  time  since  it 
in   1962. 

Ifs  a  triumph   for   the 
sutawney  who  established  the 
piLs  here  with  their  donations 
$114,000,  every  penny  of  whlcl' 
completely    renovate    the 
End  School. 

Never    were    moneys    more 
better  spent  and  I  can  say  it 
not  become  a  member  of  the 
Area  College  Trust  until  long 
was   completed.   The   money 
addition  that  was  used  as  a  st 
until   the   expanding   library 
break  through  the  second  flooi 
moved   into   the  lounge   creati 
need  for  recreation  space  that 
being  met  with  the  completlo: 
dent  Union  Building. 
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For  too  long  a  time  the  college  needs  were 
furnished  by  the  Trust  but  In  1966  Indiana 
began  to  assume  more  than  responsibility 
for  the  building.  The  Trust  deeded  the 
school  building  and  the  seven  acres  adjoin- 
ing It  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  the  state  would  not  put  money 
or  buildings  on  land  it  did  not  own. 

When  the  Student  Union  Cooperative,  a 
private  corporation,  agreed  to  put  a  Student 
Union  Building  here  and  needed  a  piece  of 
the  deeded  land,  a  special  bill  had  to  be 
Introduced  in  Harrisburg  to  get  that  portion 
of  the  land  back. 

Under  conditions  of  the  deed,  the  building 
and  land  revert  back  to  the  Trust  if  It  Is  ever 
not  used  by  the  state  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Both  the  building  and  the  land  were 
deeded  to  the  Trust  by  the  Punxsutawney 
School  Board. 

Recently  tennis  and  basketball  courts  were 
completed  and  they  seem  to  be  in  constant 
u.=-e. 

Within  a  year  or  two  afte  ■  the  Campus 
opened  with  a  class  of  32,  it  became  apparent 
that  it  could  not  survive  as  a  school  strict- 
ly for  local  or  commuting  students.  It 
needed  out-of-town  students  and  out-of- 
town  students  had  to  have  dormitories. 

To  meet  that  need,  E.  D.  Fry,  local  busi- 
nessman and  banker,  constructed  two  dor- 
mitories, cue  in  1965  and  the  second  In  1966. 
College  attendance  hovered  around  200  al- 
though lack  of  two-year  courses  caused  al- 
most complete  studen*  turnovers  every  year. 

Two  years  ago,  Punxsutawney  got  a  scare 
when  tiie  Governor's  Management  Review 
Committee  recommended  the  phasing  out  of 
the  Punxsutawney  Campus  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  state  money. 

The  entire  community  rallied  around  Its 
school  and  sent  "  blitz  of  letters,  petitions 
and  pleas  for  mercy  to  Governor  Shapp.  State 
Secretary  of  Education  John  Pittenger  came 
to  call  one  torrid  summer  day  and  Indiana 
University  and  the  Punxsutawney  Trust 
presented  its  case. 

Mavbe  it  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  but  things  have  be  moving  along  ever 
since.  For  the  first  time  the  branch  cam- 
puses are  offering  a  two-year  course  in  crimi- 
nology, available  only  at  the  branches.  En- 
rollment figures  at  the  Punxsutawney  Cam- 
pus are  up  when  they  are  down  elsewhere 
including  the  main  campus. 

It  is  even  whispered  that,  given  a  choice, 
students  are  taking  Punxsutawney  over  the 
Kittanning  branch. 

Now  Mr.  Fry  has  decided  to  sell  the  dor- 
mitories to  the  Trust  at  terms  they  can  meet 
since  it  involves  no  money.  The  building 
will  be  paid  for  out  of  accumulated  revenue 
and  they  will  be  managed  for  the  Trust  by 
the  capable  director  of  the  Punxsutawney 
Campus  Robert  Dain  and  his  enthusiastic  as- 
sistant Norman  Storm. 

There  is  only  one  small  cloud.  The  stu- 
dent Union  Building  is  just  that — a  building 
sans  paint,  floor  tile,  carpet  or  furnishings. 
There  are  some  moneys  In  a  Memorial  Fund 
started  by  Mrs.  L.  R.  McCauley  in  memory 
of  her  husb.^nd.  Dr.  L.  R.  McCauley,  who  was 
one  of  the  fou'iders  of  the  Trvist  and  Chair- 
man at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  in 
1971.  These  wUl  be  used  for  the  building. 

But  you.  the  public,  can  help  again. 
Remember  the  Punxsutawney  Area  College 
Trust  when  you  want  to  send  memorial  gifts 
or  if  you  want  to  do  special  honor  for  a  birth- 
day or  an  anniversai-y.  Contributions  should 
be  sent  care  of  Robert  Daln,  campus  director. 
He  will  see  that  families  of  those  so  honored 
receive  an  appropriate  card. 

Education  Is  a  living  memorial.  Punx- 
sutawney has  been  getting  steady  dividends 
on  its  college  investment  since  the  first  local 
high  school  student  enrolled  there  12  years 
ago. 
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WARNINGS  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  June  4  edition  of  the  Northern 
Virginia  Daily  of  Strasburg,  Va.,  included 
an  excellent  editorial  about  the  recent 
economic  warnings  voiced  by  Dr.  Arthur 
F.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 
Chairman  Burns  warned  that — 
If  the  past  is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our 
country  is  In  Jeopardy  from  inflation. 

The  editorial  commends  Dr.  Bums  for 
tliis  timely  warning,  and  points  out  that 
if  the  battle  against  inflation  is  to  be 
won,  then  Congress  must  take  the  ini- 
tiative and  cut  runaway  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

I  agi-ee.  We  will  not  get  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing under  control  until  we  get  the  cost 
of  Government  under  control.  Continued 
huge  deficits  will  insure  that  inflation 
will  go  on — with  all  the  risks  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  has 
cited 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Dr.  Bums  Does  Not 
Waste  Words,"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sion of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Burns   Does   Not   Waste   Words 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  without  the 
ruinous  Inflation  which  occurred  in  post- 
war Germany,  from  1918  to  1923,  there  would 
not  have  been  an  Adolph  Hitler. 

Is  this  statement  madcap  guesswork  or  is 
It  a  sobering  assessment  based  on  historical 
perspective?  Unfortunately,  it's  the  latter.  A 
frightening  recollection  of  what  runaway 
inflation  can  bring  lends  a  special-urgency 
to  the  recent  warning  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Arthur  F.  Burns  that  "if 
the  past  ...  is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our 
country  is  in  jeopardy  from  Inflation." 

During  the  five  years  immediately  follow- 
ing Germany's  defeat  by  the  Allies  In  1918, 
money  became  virtually  worthless  In  that 
country.  It  took  a  basketful  of  paper  marks 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  professional  classes,  having  no  other 
source  of  income,  turned  to  speculation,  sell- 
ing and  laboring  jobs.  The  entire  so-called 
middle  class,  dependent  on  small,  flxed  In- 
come was  virtually  wiped  out. 

Enter  Adolph  Hitler,  the  "savior"  who 
promised  to  avenge  Germany's  humiliation 
and  restore  its  prosperity.  The  rest  Is  tragic 
history. 

Moving  forward  56  years  we  ask  ourselves 
if  such  a  financial  disaster  could  overtake  us 
In  the  1970s. 

Arthur  Burns,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  man 
who  Is  likely  to  get  carried  away  in  over- 
statements. Listen  to  what  Mr.  Burns  had  to 
say  recently; 

"The  gravity  of  otir  current  Inflationary 
problems  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  prices  in  the  United  States  have  of 
late  been  rising  faster  than  in  any  ci;her 
peacetime  period  of  our  history  .  .  . 

"No  country  I  know  of  has  been  able  to 
maintain  widespread  economic  prosperity 
once  inflation  got  out  of  band.  And  the  un- 
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happy  consequences  are  by  no  means  solely 
of  an  economic  nature.  If  long  continued,  in- 
flation at  anything  like  the  present  rate 
would  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society." 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  present  predica- 
ment has  been  augmented  by  such  factors  as 
the  energy  crisis,  the  primary  blame  for 
record  high  Inflation  must  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  Congress. 

In  the  short  run.  the  country  cannot 
stand  the  tax  cut  which  has  been  suggested 
by  some  members  of  Congress.  Nor  can  our 
fiscal  system  endure  a  continued  inflationary 
spiral   without  endangering  our  economy. 

In  the  long  run,  Americans  have  got  to 
let  their  congressmen  know  emphatically 
that  the  people  will  no  longer  stand  for  ex- 
pensive  programs   we   can   no  longer  afford. 

Congress  must  vinderstand  that  the  people 
know  that  the  major  root  cause  of  inflation 
is  reckless  government  spending  in  a  debt- 
ridden  philosophy  of  deficit  financing.  If  this 
understanding  gives  Capitol  Hill  a  guilt  com- 
plex so  much  the  better. 

Perhaps  we  will  then  begin  to  get  the  kind 
of  congressional  discipline  that  could  bring 
results. 


GROUNDBREAKING  CEREMONIES 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  I  have  had  the  .jrivilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies for  a  new  instruction  building  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  in  Mil- 
lington.  Term.  This  particular  occasion  is 
a  high-water  mark  of  a  $58  million,  8- 
year  facilities  improvement  program 
which  will  be  completed  by  197^. 

The  building  will  become  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  tht  Naval  Technical 
Training  Command  which  is  headquar- 
tered on  the  base  and  commanded  by 
Rear  Adm.  A.  M.  Sackett,  chief  of  naval 
technical  training.  His  command  is  a  na- 
tionwide network  from  which  approxi- 
ately  680,000  men  and  women  are  grad- 
uated each  year,  with  about  25,000  of 
these  students  passing  through  the 
Navy's  largest  individual  schoolhouse 
command,  the  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center  Memphij. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  Memphis,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  G.  K.  Gregory,  Jr., 
hosts  18  tenant  activities  including  the 
headquarters  of  the  Naval  Technical 
Training  Command  and  the  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Center  Memphis, 
commanded  by  Capt.  J.  L.  Girard. 

These  naval  officers  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion being  made  by  this  naval  complex  to 
our  national  defense  effort.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  tui'neu  special  attention 
to  their  responsibilities  to  the  civilian 
community  in  Millington,  Memphis,  and 
Shelby  County.  Through  mutual  coop- 
eration between  the  military  and  civilian 
leaders,  both  comn:unities  are  benefiting. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Admiral  Sack°tt  for  the  leader- 
ship he  is  providing  and  to  thank  him 
for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this 
groundbreaking  ceremony.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  Naval  Teci.nical  Training 
Command  will  continue  to  serve  us  well 
under  his  guidance. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OVER  LAND  USE 
MAY  BE  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  land-use 
planning  is  an  issue  we  all  must  concern 
ourselves  with.  I  feel  that  one  of  my  fel- 
low Montanans  has  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed a  basic  philosophy  toward  a  fed- 
erally regulated  policy  of  land  planning. 
We  are  now  voting  on  such  legislation 
which  will  be  setting  a  course  for  the 
future  generations. 

The  following  letter  from  Nick  Golder 
of  Forsyth,  Mont.,  expresses  some  in- 
herent values  and  the  need  to  keep  a 
continual  watch  on  the  groundwork  we 
lay. 

The  letter  follows : 

Forsyth,  Mont.,  May  1,  1974. 
Representative  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Land  use  legislation  seems  to 
have  quite  a  number  of  advantages  when  it 
comes  to  ironing  out  the  growing  pains  of 
the  nation.  Instead  of  the  hit  and  miss  hope- 
for-the-best  practices  of  the  past,  this  leg- 
islation could  be  a  big  help  for  states,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  function  much 
smoother.  People,  sane  or  insane,  also  func- 
tion much  smoother  in  straitjackets  .  .  . 
for  certain  restricted  functions. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  might  quite 
rea?=onably  ask  where  the  straitjacket  is.  At 
first  there  may  not  be  one  that  is  hardly 
noticeable.  But  the  groundwork  for  tight  con- 
trol will  be  laid.  Men  of  good  will  in  positions 
of  authority  might  cause  little  or  no  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  pointless  to  defy  all  of  history 
and  daydream  about  a  continued  series  of 
men  of  good  will  in  positions  of  authority. 

There  are  men  who  say  openly  we  need  a 
straitjacket  for  our  country.  Perhaps.  But 
look  where  our  past  "insanity"  (sans  restric- 
tive controls)  has  taken  us  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  original  legislation 
under  consideration  in  the  House  said  the 
federal  government  could  grant  or  deny 
money  to  states  according  to  whether  or  not 
the  individual  states  develop  and  admin- 
ister their  land  use  planning  processes.  Who 
would  be  sufficiently  naive  to  think  there 
would  be  no  men  in  the  federal  government 
who  would  use  these  funds  as  a  level  to  pres- 
sure state's  planners  into  line?  So  this  power 
play  didn't  sell.  Its  proponents  had  to  settle 
for  a  foot  in  the  door  for  now  with  much 
more  intended  later. 

The  legislation  still  under  consideration 
lays  the  groundwork  for  federal  control  over 
local  land  use  throughout  the  nation.  Quite 
simply,  that  Is  nationalization.  Taking  na- 
tionalization of  the  land  to  its  extreme,  we 
already  know  the  said  futility  of  how  it 
works  in  Russia.  There  is  no  need  to  set  the 
stage  for  an  endless  stream  of  never-com- 
pleted five-year  plans  here,  or  some  of  the 
other  treadmill  schemes  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  land  nationalization. 

Our  forebears  created  a  climate  in  gov- 
ernment where  private  ownership  and  con- 
trol, spurred  by  a  personal  profit  motive, 
caused  this  nation  to  outstrip  anything  in 
the  recorded  history  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We've  gained  more  freedom,  food, 
clothing,  homes,  etc..  etc..  than  anyone  any- 
where In  history.  And,  In  the  same  hectic  but 
effective  fashion  we  will  continue  to  figure 
out  ways  to  grow  and  prosper. 

But,  hamstrung  by  nationalization  of  the 
land   and  the  ensuing,  and   Inexorably   stl- 
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fling,  effect  of  government  controls  (stifling 
dvie  to  a  distant  government  unable  or  un- 
willing to  tailor  its  edicts  to  local  situa- 
tions), we  as  a  nation  will  wilt  on  the  vine. 
Gone  will  be  the  challenge  and  the  thrill  of 
individual  initiative  and  hope,  for  meaningful 
personal  gain  when  Big  Brother  says,  "do 
this  ...  do  that"  with  private  property. 
Our  vibrant  nation  will  be  castrated  and  the 
hope  of  the  world  will  be  eviscerated. 

Overly  dramatic?  I  wish  it  were.  The  U.S. 
has  grown  into  being  the  hope  of  the  whole 
world  because  it  is  a  place  where  men  are 
free  to  do  their  best  with  their  own  physi- 
cal, mental  and  spiritual  gifts,  constrained 
only  by  allowing  others  the  same  chance. 
Trading  this  in  for  the  theoretical  (never 
actual  for  a  sustained  period)  efficiency  of 
a  centralized  government  would  leave  no 
choice  but  to  create  some  of  the  same  sad 
effects  as  when  others  before  us  have  tried 
it.  The  business  of  government  is  to  govern, 
and  the  age-old  practice  of  governing  more 
and  more  is  facilitated  by  centralization. 
The  world  "control"  gradually  seems  to  fit 
better  than  the  word  "govern."  And,  as  the 
people  become  more  controllable,  the  men  in 
control  turn  their  talents  on  each  other  in 
a  chilling  king  of  the  mountain  game  that 
knows  no  happy  ending. 

Even  doing  nothing  has  to  be  better  than 
federal  land  use  and  planning. 
Yours  truly, 

Nick  Golder 


CONGRESS  BALKS  AT  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal's June  9  editorial  comments  about 
the  Democratic  caucus'  sandbagging 
of  the  House  reforms  proposed  by 
the  Boiling-Martin  committee.  The 
Journal's  references  to  "the  baronial 
power  of  certain  committee  chairmen." 
to  "the  House  Democratic  caucus, 
cravenly  voting  in  secret,"  and  to  "some 
liberals,  who — were  as  much  to  blame  as 
anyone  for  this  deviousness  behind 
closed  doors"  testify  to  the  disrepute  the 
Democratic  caucus  has  brought  upon 
itself,  and  by  extension  upon  the  House 
as  an  institution.  I  hope  my  Democratic 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  the  Han- 
sen committee,  will  carefully  consider 
the  views  reflected  in  the  Journal's  edi- 
torial as  they  ponder  what  to  do 
with  the  select  committee's  propo.sed 
reforms : 

Congress   Balks   on   Reform 

When  it  comes  to  correcting  its  own  short- 
comings. Congress  is  often  like  a  capricious 
basketball  team  that  battles  back,  seems  on 
the  verge  of  going  ahead  and  then,  with  a 
whoosh,  collapses  again  in  disarray. 

Consider  the  fate  of  the  laudable  plan  to 
reform  the  House's  chaotic  committee  sys- 
tem for  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  dec- 
ades. Spearheaded  by  Rep.  Boiling  (D-Mo  ), 
a  committee  spent  months  carefully  draft- 
ing and  refining  the  plan.  It  is  a  chance  to 
group  committees  more  logically,  balance 
workloads,  focus  the  attention  of  members, 
end  the  confusion  of  overlapping  mandates. 
Last  year.  14  of  the  21  House  committees 
held  hearings  on  energy  legislation,  each 
competing  for  custody  of  the  subject.  "We 
spend  more  time  squabbling  over  Jurisdlc- 
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tioiis  than  we  do  over  issues,"  polling  right- 
ly laments. 

However,  the  Boiling  plan 
baronial  power  of  certain 
men — notably   Bep.   Mills   of 
Ways  and  Meai^  Committee— 
lety    shivers    through     influe 
groups  that  have  long  since 
turn  Jurisdictional  rivalry  to 

Result:     The    House 
cravenly   voting  In  secret,  ha; 
plan  to  a  subcommittee,  wh 
to    report    baclc   in    July    but 
to  give  the  whole  idea  a  quiet 
some  liberals,  who  take  pride 
gressive  records,  were  as  mucl 
anyone   for    this   deviousness 
doors. 

The  Boiling  plan   may   not 
but  It  is  a  thoughtful  attempt 
a  creaky  Congress.  Ac  the 
to    be   debated   and    voted    u 
the  full  House. 

Congress   is   not   held   in 
teem.  Many  members  believe 
gate    era    gives    them    an 
tunlty  to  make  Congress  a 
respected   institution.   It 
members  can  Just  stop  double 
breakaways. 
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LITHUANIA. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  H 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESllNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  i974 
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Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
34  years  ago.  the  Soviet 
annexed  Lithuania  and  seni 
of  Lithuanian  citizens  to 
centration  camps.  It  is  most 
that  we  take  time  this  week 
on  the  Lithuanian  exper 
sia's  domination  of  the  Ba! 
In  just  a  few  weeks  the 
going  to  Moscow  to  meet  w 
Brezhnev,  and  it  is  most 
the   Soviet    leadership   kno^ 
House  of  Representatives  is 
of  their  past  and  present  ; 
world  domination. ' 

At   the   present   time   thi 
Litliuania  are  deiiied  the 
tional  self-determination 
ual  and  political  persecuticjn 
denied  their  basic  human  r 
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The  Soviets  are  now 
with  the  United  States,  as 
favored-nation  status.  This 
part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  provides 
States  with  a  unique  barg 
ease  the  plit.'ht  of  the  Baltic 

We  have  recently  been 
United  States  has  no  right 
in  the  internal  policies  of 
But   the  Soviets  operate  u 
tirely  different  sUindard.  Th 
only  interfered,  but  have 
force  to  bring  about  politica 
and   religious  change   in 
European  countries. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  £ 
re.solve.  and  make  clear  to 
leadership,  that  Russia's 
pression  cannot  continue 
the  world  is  to  live  in  peace 
Dtiente  cannot  be  a  one-w 
must  be  practiced  and 
parties,  and  the  Soviets  hav( 
that  they  are  about  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  would  rather  talk  a  good  game, 
rather  than  play  one. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence not  agree  to  the  recognition  of  the 
forcible  conquest  of  the  Baltic  nations 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3.  1974.  the  House  adopted  the  concur- 
rent resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  271)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"the  GoveiTiment  of  the  United  States 
shall  cease  forthwith  all  consideration  of 
aid.  trade,  diplomatic  recognition,  or 
accommodation  with  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Pro- 
visional Revolutionary  Government  un- 
til such  time  as  "those  governments  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  protocol 
to  and  the  agreement  on  ending  the  war 
and  restoring  peace  to  Vietnam  pertain- 
ing to  missing  in  action. 

Today  I  am  submitting  to  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Resolution  74-H-7262  adopted 
by  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
at  the  January  session.  A.D.  1974.  and 
approved  by  Governor  Noel  on  May  8, 
1974.  entitled,  "Resolution  Memorializ- 
ing Congress  To  Maintain  a  Vigorous 
Search  for  All  Americans  Who  are  Miss- 
ing in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia."  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit 
to  abide  by  this  resolution. 

The  resolution  follows: 
[State  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.  In  General  As- 
sembly, January  Session,  AX>.  1974] 
REsoLtTTioN     Memorializing     CoNcarss     To 

Maintain    a    Vigorous    Seabcr    for    All 

Americans  Who  Are  Missing  in  Action  in 

Southeast  Asia 

Whereas.  It  has  been  one  year  since  the 
American  military  \vithdrawai  from  South- 
east Asia  and  there  remains  an  estimated 
1300  men  whose  fate  Is  still  unknown;  and 

Whereas.  Among  those  unaccounted  for 
are  th©  following  Rhode  Island  men:  Air 
Force  Colonel  Curtis  Eaton,  missing  since 
1966,  Army  Captain  Kenneth  Goff,  Jr.,  miss- 
ing since  1967,  Air  Force  Captain  Frederick 
Mellor.  missing  since  1966,  Navy  Lieutenant 
O.  J.  Pender  Jr.,  missing  since  1972,  Army 
Stafif  Sergeant  Louis  C.  Walton,  missing 
since  1971,  and  Air  Force  Senior  Master 
Sergeant  Samuel  Adams,  missing  since  1965, 
and 

Whereas,  All  the.se  men  courageously  and 
selflessly  struggled  in  an  unpopular  and 
lonely  war  in  the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty 
as  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  now  our  duty  to  not  only 
these  men  but  to  their  families  who  suf- 
fered Immeasurable  hardship  to  expend  all 
our  energies  and  resources  to  discover  their 
whereabouts;  and 

Whereas.  Their  sacrifice  should  never  be 
forgotten  as  It  seemingly  has  been  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  especially  the  congress  of 
the  United  States;  now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolied,  That  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  hereby  Is  memorialized  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  search  for  all  Americans 
who  are  missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
and  belt  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion in  congress  be  at  the  forefront  of  this 
search;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and 
he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  con- 
gress. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  SEAT  BELT 
^     INTERLOCK  CONTINUES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  Interlock  system 
for  seat  belts  in  our  automobiles  has  low 
public  acceptance  and  has  already  caused 
much  grief,  to  say  nothing  of  adding  to 
the  slump  in  new  car  sales,  the  Feds  go 
merrily  on  their  way  thinking  of  new 
ways  to  add  to  the  cost  and  discomfort 
of  owning  an  automobile.  An  amusing, 
yet  ironic  article  on  this  subject  recently 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star-News 
on  Simday.  June  2,  1974.  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  suggest  they  consider  cosponsoring 
Representative  Wyman"s  bill  to  stop  this 
nonsense — H.R.  10663: 

A    Blow    to   the    Belt 
(By    Elinor   Horwltz) 

When  I  told  my  husband  one  night  last 
week  that  I  had  attacked  the  Ignltlon-lock 
seat  belt  feature  of  my  beautiful  5-month- 
old  Checker  Marathon  with  a  hatchet,  he 
thought  I  was  being  a  bit  flamboyant. 

"This  may  be  an  historic  first,"  I  told  him, 
"first  law  abiding  American  to  strike  a  blow- 
so  to  speak — against  the  tyranny  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation." 

When  I  first  read  that  all  1974  cars  would 
be  equipped  by  law  with  a  new  safety  device 
which  would  make  it  Impossible  to  start 
the  engine  without  putting  on  yoiu-  seat  belt, 
I  was  Incredulous.  I  had  always  assumed  that 
my  right  as  an  adult  American  citizen  to 
WTeak  destruction  on  my  own  body  was  In- 
violate. Not  that  I  object  entirely  to  the  role 
of  government  as  hovering  parent  or  that 
Im  opposed  to  good  health  and  long  life. 

Quite  the  contrary.  I'm  willing  to  be  In- 
formed that  I'm  breathing  foul  pollutants 
and  gobbling  carcinogens  and  had  better 
stop — Tight  this  minute!  Warnings  on  ciga- 
rette packages  are  a  seemingly  show  of  con- 
cern. Cautionary  advice  on  not  stuffing  the 
turkey  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  Is  most 
welcome. 

But  making  seat  belts  compulsory  In  this 
fashion  seemed  a  clear  and  simple  case  of 
violation  of  freedom  of  expression.  Someone 
win  bring  It  to  the  Supreme  Court,  I  thought 
smugly  as  I  purchased  the  Checker. 

In  actual  fact,  when  I  committed  my  act 
of  violence  I  was  Impelled  less  by  Idealism 
than  by  frenzy. 

That  morning  I  had  rushed  from  the  house 
to  drive  to  an  Important  appointment.  I 
popped  my  key  In  the  Ignition  and  was 
greeted  by  the  familiar  bossy  buzzing. 

"Shut  up,"  I  said.  In  a  friendly  fashion, 
as  I  obediently  reached  for  the  seat  belt.  The 
seat  belt  refused  to  unreel.  I  tried  greater 
pressure,  lesser  pressure,  sweet  words.  No 
luck.  "(Expletive  deleted!)"  I  shouted  In 
distinctly  unfriendly  fashion,  kicking  the 
soft  unders'de  of  the  dashboard.  I  envisioned 
the  belt  oddly  tangled  on  Its  reel  and  I 
fetched  a  screwdriver  with  which  to  pry  off 
the  study  plastic  cover. 

Failure. 
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I  went  back  Inside  in  a  state  of  intense 
frustration  to  find  a  more  effective  tool — 
and  there  it  was — a  nice  sharp  hatchet  we 
use  for  splitting  fireplace  logs.  The  casing 
came  off — somewhat  mangled — and  the  reel 
stood  exposed,  and  rigidly  locked.  As  I  force- 
fully attempted  to  budge  it  a  tightly  wound 
metal  spring  flew  out  hitting  me  sharply  be- 
tween the  eyes.  That  did  it. 

Although  the  ignition  interlock  system  Is 
far  from  mute,  it  is  totally  deaf  and  blind. 
I  started  the  car  by  reaching  in  the  window 
and  turning  the  key  In  the  ignition  without 
putting  any  warning  pressure  on  the  seat. 
Then  I  sat  down  inside  and  drove — buzzer 
shrieking  all  the  way — three  miles  to  the 
dealer. 

I  recalled  my  father's  constant  advice  to 
temperamental  daughters  that  "a  low  voice 
is  a  beautiful  thing  In  a  woman."  (I  thought 
It  was  an  original  sentiment;  he  thought  he 
was  quoting  scripture;  I  was  17  before  I  dis- 
covered he  was  misquoting  King  Lear.) 

But  when  the  service  manager  greeted  me 
with  a  smile — I  shouted.  "The  (expletive 
deleted)  seat  belt  Is  stuck.  Disconnect  the 
buzzer.  Disconnect  It  at  once!  I'm  hours 
late!" 

He  patiently  urged  me  to  leave  the  car — 
I  think  he  actually  patted  me  on  the  head. 
"We'll  fix  the  belt — no  charge.  Its  Illegal  to 
disconnect  the  buzzer." 

That's  when  I  told  him  about  my  hatchet 
and  reached  towards  my  oversize  pocketbook 
to  indicate  that  it  still  lay  within  and  tried 
out  this  scarey  maniacal  laugh. 

Needless  to  say.  many  people  are  more 
serene  In  dealing  with  commonplace  annoy- 
ances, and  this  is  a  good  thing.  Many  people 
are  also  more  mechanical  than  I  and  have 
calmly  and  efficiently  torn  assunder  buzzer 
systems  which  automobile  manufacturers 
have  wrought  for  their  own  good.  Others  are 
trying  to  alter  the  situation  legislatively. 

In  the  days  when  manufacturers  first 
started  offering  to  put  airplane  seat  belts  into 
automobiles  as  a  rather  exotic  and  expensive 
bit  of  additional  equipment  for  the  super- 
cautious,  a  memorable  cartoon  appeared.  It 
showed  a  car  stalled  on  a  railroad  track  with 
a  train  rapidly  approaching.  The  passen- 
gers— a  middle-aged  man  and  wife — were 
frantically  pulling  at  seat  belts  which 
wouldn't  release.  The  husband  was  glowering 
at  his  wife  with  an  expression  that  bespoke 
decades  of  hostility,  and  the  wife  was  star- 
ing back  and  saying  belligerently,  "Well, 
usually  they  save  lives." 

Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman,  R-N.H.,  tells  of  a 
similar  story — without  a  trace  of  humorous 
intent; 

"Let's  say  a  car  is  stuck  on  an  ley  railroad 
track  and  it's  headed  uphill.  What  If  the  man 
gets  out  to  shovel  sand  under  the  wheels 
and  when  he  gets  back  In  he  can't  get  the 
seat  belt  to  fasten.  What  he'll  have  to  do  is 
abandon  the  car  and  let  it  get  hit  by  a  train." 
(This  sounds  like  a  true  life  New  Hampshire 
story  what  with  the  Ice  and  the  sand  and  the 
shovel  in  the  trunk  and  all — except  that 
there  are  no  trains  north  of  Boston  these 
days) . 

Wyman  has  many  more  for- Instances; 

"What  about  a  woman  who's  being  chased 
by  a  man  In  a  parking  lot  and  she  outruns 
him  and  then  she  Jumps  in  her  car.  Only  she 
can't  get  It  started  In  time  because  she  has  to 
keep  fussing  with  the  seat  belt.  Think  what 
could  happen. 

I  am  thinking.  And  shuddering. 

"Or  if  by  chance  a  car  goes  off  a  bridge 
Into  the  water  and  In  this  case  you  have  a 
seat  belt  on  and  It  Jams  and  you  can't  get 
out."  He  pauses  to  let  the  dreadful  vision 
linger  awhile. 

Wyman  Is  the  author  of  a  bill  which  wot^d 
prohibit  seat  belts  being  tied  In  with  Igni- 
tion. "I  don't  think  Congress  ever  intended 
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to  grant  the  Depsu-tment  of  Transportation 
the  right  to  go  so  far." 

The  congressman  poises  his  fingertips 
against  each  other  and  rests  his  gaze  on  the 
framed  color  photograph  of  Lake  Winnope- 
saukee.  He  raises  his  voice  slightly; 

"The  Ignition  Interlock  feature  Is  Idiocy. 
It  makes  the  use  of  seat  belts  compulsory 
although  we  know  that  many  times  people 
die  in  accidents  because  they're  wearing  a 
belt.  Enforcing  such  a  system  is  simply  an 
extension  of  bureaucratic  extremism — an 
interference  with  the  private  rights  of 
citizens.  Most  people  today  are  being  forced 
to  pay  extra  to  have  the  device  put  in  their 
cars  and  then  they're  paying  more  dollars  to 
get  it  disconnected." 

Wyman  believes  that  everyone  should  have 
the  right  to  wear  or  not  wear  a  seat  belt. 
"Tliere  are  many  instances  in  which  it  can 
be  dangerous."  To  the  train  story  (come  to 
think  of  it,  couldn't  he  have  let  the  car  slide 
backwards  downhUl  off  the  tracks?)  and  the 
woman  attacked  In  the  parking  lot  and  the 
victims  drowned  In  their  car,  he  adds  hypo- 
thetical cases  of  fire,  rear  end  collision,  un- 
usual weather  conditions.  His  eyes  return 
to  the  soothing  New  Hampshire  scenes  which 
decorate  the  wall. 

"My  bill  has  70-100  cosponsors.  I've  lost 
count.  I  wTOte  Congressman  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Commerce  and 
Finance  demanding  that  they  bring  the  bill 
to  a  hearing  but  his  view  Is  that  my  bill 
would  be  contrary  to  saving  lives.  Big  Brother 
demands  seat  belts." 

Philip  Lemov,  counsel  to  the  committee 
chaired  by  Rep.  John  Moss,  D-Cal.,  recites 
safety  statistics. 

"The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mates that  10,000  lives  will  be  saved  annually 
if  everyone  wears  seat  belts.  So  far  four  mil- 
lion new  model  cars  have  been  sold — all 
with  the  ignition  interlock.  The  Depart- 
ment has  received  only  504  nasty  letters, 
which  Is  very  few.  Analj-sls  of  these  letters 
shows  that  most  people  who  oppose  the  In- 
terlock do  so  because  they  say  It  violates 
freedom  of  choice,  the  right  to  risk  life  and 
limb." 
Ah  ha! 

"Usten,"  he  says.  "They're  beating  a  dying 
dinosaur  anyhow.  It's  only  an  interim  meas- 
ure. In  1976  it  will  be  replaced  with  the  air 
bags.  We  just  don't  want  it  pulled  out  be- 
fore then." 

Compulsory  air  bags? 
Mais  oul. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  is  not  Ignoring  the  in- 
trusion of  seat  belt  laws.  In  a  statement  on 
a  proposed  compulsory  seat  belt  law  sub- 
mitted to  the  DC.  City  Council's  Committee 
on  Highways  and  Transportation,  chairman 
of  the  National  Capital  Area  ACLU,  David 
Isbell,  wrote; 

"As  a  civil  liberties  matter,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  government  has  the  right  to  legis- 
late on  matters  affecting  the  individual's 
behavior  when  the  consequences  of  that  be- 
havior affect  only  that  Individual  and  not  the 
safety  or  health  of  the  general  community." 
Here  Is  a  sampling  of  some  further  com- 
munity opinion ; 

Salesman  at  Ralph  Brown  Bulck;  "I'd  say 
about  75  percent,  maybe  more,  of  the  people 
buying  new  cars  are  opposed  to  the  Ignition 
Interlock.  The  government's  Just  going  to 
have  to  come  up  with  something  else." 

Sales  Manager  at  Loving  Chevrolet;  "About 
50  percent  object  and  the  other  50  percent 
accept  It  okay." 

Friendly  neighborhood  Amoco  station  at- 
tendant; "Lots  of  people  ask  me  to  discon- 
nect the  whole  business  and  I  do  It.  I  feel 
like  If  they  want  to  have  It  done,  It's  their 
car  and  It's  their  right." 

Friendly  neighborhood  Exxon  station  at- 
tendant;   "Sure  I  do  It  if  someone  asks.  I 
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used  to  drive  a  tow  car  and  I  saw  as  many 
people  killed  in  crashes  because  they  had 
the  seat  belts  on  as  because  they  had  them 
off." 

Another  Exxon  station  attendant;  "I  don't 
blame  people  for  wanting  to  get  it  det&checl — 
it's  a  hassle — but  you're  not  supposed  to  do  it 
and  I  just  feel  like  I  don't  want  to."  (The 
law  reads  that  the  manufacturer  may  not 
disconnect  the  device  nor  may  the  dealer — 
prior  to  the  first  sale  of  the  car.) 

Call  Carl:  "It's  against  the  law.  We  don't 
do  it." 

Maryland  housewife  stopped  between 
sauces  and  pickles  at  the  Arlington  Road 
Giant;  "I  feel  like  its  a  big  pain  in  the  neck 
but  it's  a  good  idea  when  you  have  kids 
that  drive.  It  makes  them  buckle  up." 

Gulf  Station  attendant:  "Don't  ask  me  to 
do  it  but  you  can  do  it  easy.  Just  look  under 
the  front  seat  and  where  you  see  what  locks 
like  an  extension  cord,  pull  it  out.  I  tell 
customers  that  all  the  time— you  don't  like 
it,  just  pull  It  out.  It's  your  constitution.-.l 
right." 

D.C.  housewife  between  gourmet  foods  and 
ice  cream  at  Connecticut  Avenue  Safeway: 
"Listen.  I  hear  a  lot  of  people  say  it's  un- 
constitutional but  you  know  what  I  tell 
them?  I  tell  them  about  the  accident  that 
happened  right  in  front  of  my  house  and  how 
she  wasn't  wearing  a  seat  belt.  I  say  to 
them.  'So  Just  try  going  after  your  precious 
pursuit  of  happiness  when  you  have  y;vir 
head    through    a    windshield!'" 


RESOLUTION  SUPPORTS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution  in  the  Rec- 
ord, adopted  on  June  1,  1974,  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Republican  Pre-Primary 
Convention. 

This  resolution  is  a  timely  remainder 
that  there  is  substantial  support  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  every  congressional  dis- 
trict and  State  throughout  the  country, 
including  Massachusetts  which  did  not 
cast  its  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
election in  1972.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Republican  Pre-Primary  Conven- 
tion of  1974: 

That  we  re-affirm  our  support  of  President 
Nixon  and  our  confidence  In  the  Presidents 
ability  to  continue  to  lead  this  great  nation 
and  to  fulfill  the  mandate  given  him  by  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
only  poll  of  legal  significance — that  of  No- 
vember 7,  1972; 

That  we  believe  In  the  right  of  due  process 
of  law  that  Is  due  every  citizen  and  that  the 
same  standards  of  Justice  should  apply  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  any 
other  citizen  and  that  he  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  of  an  Impeachable  offense; 

That  we  abhor  the  state  of  emotional 
frenzy  and  hatred  that  has  been  generated 
and  which  now  permeates  this  land  against 
th©  President,  faced  with  possible  political 
assassination  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
already  inferred  his  guilt  of  charges  as  yet 
neither  formally  declared  nor  proven  against 
him; 

That,  above  all,  we  appeal  for  fairness  to 
the  President  and  to  his  office  In  this  time 
of  crisis  esjjeclally  from  the  ranks  of  the 
communications  media  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
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WOMAN  OF  THE  l  EAR 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 


OF   .\I  abama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR 
Tuesdap.  June  11. 
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Mr.     NICHOLS.     Mr. 
month  the  Pilot  Club  of 
named  as  "Woman  of  the 
B.  Sullivan.  Mrs.  Sullivan 
ident  of  Camp  Hill  since  1 
her  long  and  honorable 
she  has  distinguished 
live  participant  in 
business  activities,  church 
an  educator. 

It  is  of  particular  note 
standing  woman  was  at 
teacher  of  one  of  our  own 
in  the  Hoase  of  Representalfv 
ferring  to  our  honorable 
State  of  Florida.  Congr 
Pepper.  Repi-esentative 
that  Mrs.  Sullivan  played 
role  in  shaping  his  own  life 
mative  youthful  days  and 
inspired  the  Congressman 
toward  a  deepe.',  more 
ception  of  his  role  in  life 

I  would  like  to  submit 
of  this  body,  two  articles  w 
in   the   Dadeville  Record, 
bama's   finest   weekly 
hope  that  it  brings  to  mi 
portant  people  in  our  own 
[From   the   D.=ideviile   Record.    May   2,    1974] 
Mrs.  Sullivan  Honored  by  Pilot  Club 
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A  very  Inspirational 
nlng  at  the  Methodist  Churc 
put  on  by  Camp  Hill  Pilot  Clul 
Catherine  Sullivan  for  her  ou 
Ice  to  our  town. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Flournoy. 
odist  Chiu-ch  in  Richland 
principle  address. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Prater  introduce<i 
to  the  congregation  paying 
high  quality  of  her  contrlbut 
richment  of  oiu-  church  and 

Mrs.  Paul  Strozier,  who  was 
ceremony    presented   Mrs 
beautiful  orchid  corsage. 

Rev.  Paul  Morgan,  of  the 
Church  gave  the  benediction 

Sunday  morning  at  the 
ship  service  a  special  service 
for  long  and  loyal  service  to 
given  honoring  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Oscar  Chester  made  the 
giving  considerable   thought 
history  of  the  Methodist 
Hill.  Then  he  presented  a 
tray   to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  > 
of  members  of  the  Meadows 
ent.  Out  of  town  visitors  wer< 
J.  P.  Creel,  Talladega;  Ben 
of  Atlanta:  Col.  and  Mrs.  Geo 
burn;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 

Dennis  Davis  sang  a  solo  in 

Women  of  the  Wesleyan 
church  women  were  in  charge 

The  Seniors  of  Tallapoosa 
an  interesting  trip  by  bus 
26th  to  Washington.  DC. 
nation's  capital,  stopped  by 
in  Virginia  and  GatUnburg 

Miss  Louise  Ellis,  slstor  of 
and  Mrs.  Irma  Reel  of 
visiting  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  w 
the  Pilot  meeting  honoring  hei 
Also  present  Friday  night 
L.  Denney,  Alexander  City 
Wood  of  LaFavette. 
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others  present  at  the  Methodist  Church 
Sunday  morning  honoring  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Odell  Meadows  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Green, 
Lanett  and  Mrs.  Larry  (Lisa)  Blocker  of 
Statesboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Katherine  King.  Mrs.  May  Adams, 
from  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Jack  Auld,  of  Spring- 
field, Pa.  visited  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Dar- 
lington and  Miss  Lela  Landrum  last 
Thursday. 

Guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sellers  Trimble 
this  weekend  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Trimble,  Birmingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Williams,  Birmingham,  Wayne  Gurley,  Mont- 
gomery, James  Parker  and  son,  Tallassee, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Webster,  Tallassee,  Mrs.  Jay 
Rearden,  and  Mrs.  Luclle  Seegers,  Opelika 
and  Mrs.  Jimmie  Lou  Langley. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Prater  drove  to  Louis- 
ville, Miss,  for  Homecoming  at  the  Louisville 
Uiuversallst  Church.  They  returned  home 
Monday  aiternoon. 

Mrs.  Irma  Gabbeit  was  hostess  to  the  Unl- 
versalist  women  Monday  afternoon  at  her 
home.  The  program  was  a  review  of  some 
Camp  Hill  history  as  it  was  made  by  the 
Wi  1.  J.  Slaughter  family. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Sullivan  Honored  Friday  Night 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Sullivan  was  honored  by 
the  Pilot  Club  of  Camp  Hill  Friday  night 
as  its  distinguished  woman  of  the  year. 
Continuing  the  tradition  begun  last  year  by 
honoring  an  outstanding  woman  whose  selec- 
tion by  a  special  committee  was  based  on 
recognition  of  her  participation  In  several 
categories  such  as  church  work,  community 
service,  public  affairs,  business  and  profes- 
sional achievements,  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions, to  the  community. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  received  the  Pilot  Club  award 
for  her  aspirations  and  achievements  in  all 
these  fields. 

The  Reverend  L.  C.  Prater  gave  a  short 
biography  of  the  honoree  which  revealed 
some  interesting  facts  about  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan  who  had  moved  to  Camp  Hill  from 
Arkansas  in  the  early  1900°s.  Mrs.  Sullivan 
had  worked  as  a  teacher,  a  volunteer  for 
needy  causes  and  had  remained  active  until 
recent  years  in  community,  church  and  social 
activities. 

Mrs.  SuUivan  recounted  some  of  her  early 
years,  remarking  with  a  smile  how  prospec- 
tive students  were  at  first  awed  at  having 
such  a  tall  teacher,  explaining  her  hair 
fashion,  as  was  everyone's  of  the  day,  made 
her  look  much  taller  than  she  actually  was. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  was  gracious  In  her  appreci- 
ation for  receiving  such  an  honor  from  the 
Pilot  Club  and  retold  of  how  several  In  the 
audience  had  affected  her  life  In  Camp  Hill. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Introduced  several  guests, 
among  them,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Louise  Ellis, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mrs.  Erma  Reel,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Wood,  LaPayette  and 
Mrs.  Denny  from  Alexander  City. 

The  Award  and  an  Orchid  was  presented 
to  the  honoree  by  Mrs.  Paul  Strozier  before  a 
V.I.P.  audience  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  climaxing  an  hour  of  excitement 
and  entertainment. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Flournoy  who  spoke  on  Women 
Worth  Knowing.  Reverend  Flournoy  was  in- 
troduced by  Mrs.  Paul  Strozier. 

Mrs.  Barto  Amason  welcomed  the  guests 
and  special  entertainment  was  provided  by 
Mrs.  Ramona  Reece  who  rendered  several 
musical  selections  accompanied  by  Capt. 
John  Struck  of  Lyman  Ward  MUltary 
Academy  at  the  organ. 

Following  the  Invocation  by  Rev.  Paul 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Hubert  Conine  read  the  Pilot 
Code  of  Ethics.  Reverend  Louis  Lambert  gave 
the  benediction, 

A  reception  In  the  church  parlors  followed 
the  program.  Mrs.  Marcus  Moreman  was  In 
charge  of  the  arrangements  and  she  was  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Handley  and  Mrs. 
Ramona  Reece. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIERS  HOLD 
SECRET  MEETINGS  LOBBYING 
FOR  MORE  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

*  OF    TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  newsletter  by  the  Liberty  Lobby! 
a  nonpartisan  organization  for  better 
government,  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention in  which  it  is  alleged  that  news 
accounts  of  meetings  of  International 
financiers  for  increased  foreign  aid  at 
their  Bilderberg  group  meetings  have 
been  suppressed. 

An  investigation  into  these  meetings 
has  been  conducted,  and  this  most  re- 
cent account  of  Liberty  Lobby's  findings 
is  most  revealing. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
matter,  I  place  in  the  Record  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  Liberty  Lobby  newsletter. 

The  article  follows : 

[From  the  Liberty  Lowdown,  June  1974] 
The  Conspibacy  Theory  of  History 

In  the  last  Issue  of  Homefront,  the  organ 
of  the  Institute  for  American  Democracy, 
the  editor  says,  In  discussing  Liberty  Lobby: 

Tlie  zealots  are  fighting  against  a  "con- 
spiracy." This,  you  must  admit,  is  a  much 
handier  explanation  for  the  state  of  things 
then  (sic)  the  hard-to-face  fact  that  we 
have  problems  for  which  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable, short  range  solutions.  They  ail  look 
for  uhipping  boys  to  rally  against. 

Students  of  the  intellectual  perversion 
known  as  Marxism  will  recognize  the  above 
as  a  statement  of  the  orthodox  Marxist  view 
that  the  historical  movement  toward  social- 
ism is  inevitable,  and  proceeds  ponderously 
according  to  vast  and  Impersonal  forces 
which  cannot  be  denied.  Unfortunately,  this 
opinion  has  been  absort>ed  by  American  "In- 
tellectuals" as  standard  liberal  doctrine. 
Those  who  have  dared  to  contradict  openly 
this  orthodoxy  have  paid  for  their  courage 
by  being  immediately  labeled  by  the  press 
with  such  terms  as  "paranoid,"  "extremist," 
"fascist "  and,  of  course,  "antl-Semltlc,"  the 
standard  Imprecations  hurled  as  witches' 
curses  against  the  luckless  few  who  dare  to 
challenge  the  official  "line." 

Innumerable  Americans  have  thus  been 
Intimidated  from  professing  the  "conspiracy 
theory"  and  those  who  have  not  been  so 
Intimidated  have  oftentimes  wasted  their 
time  and  effort  In  trying  to  explain  It  to 
others  because  of  the  obvious  difficulty  in- 
volved in  trying  to  expose  something  which, 
by  Its  very  nature.  Is  secret  and  hidden. 

The  tremendous  difficulties  involved  have 
therefore  seriously  prevented  popular  assign- 
ment of  the  responsibility  for  why  America 
and  the  West  have  reached  such  a  state  of 
pronounced  decline.  Obviously,  without  such 
assignment,  any  hope  for  the  stirvival  oX  the 
West  is  fatuous. 

Is  there  any  way  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  great  conspiracy  to  despoil  the  West — a 
relatively  easy  way  to  lay  out  the  facts  in 
such  fashion  that  no  fair-minded  person  can 
possibly  deny  that  such  a  conspiracy  ex- 
ists? 

Thanks  to  the  facts  that  are  now  known 
about  the  Bilderberg  Group  and  the  astound- 
ing control  that  this  organization  exercises 
over  the  so-called  "free  press"  in  Europe  and 
America  such  proof  Is  now  simple  to  estab- 
lish for  anyone  who  will  devote  15  minutes 
to  the  subject. 

Please  note  that  this  argtiment  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  subjects  the  Bllderbergers 
discuss  In  their  secret  conferences.  Of  course, 
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the  content  of  their  discussions  Is  the  core  of 
the  controversy,  but  all  this  Issue  of  Liberty 
Lowdowni  addresses  is  the  fact  that  the  meet- 
ings are  unreported  by  the  press.  In  otjier 
words,  for  the  purposes  of  this  analysis.  It  Is 
luiimportant  whether  they  get  together  once 
each  year  in  secrecy  to  play  pinochle,  have 
a  party  or  to  discuss  plans  and  strategems  to 
money  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  to  their 
bank  accounts.  The  mere  fact  that  they  do 
get  together  and  that  their  meetings  are 
protected  from  any  and  all  publicity  Is  what 
is  germane  to  this  discussion,  and  what  is, 
in  Itself,  proof  of  a  conspiracy.  The  nature 
of  the  conspiracy  is  another  matter  worthy 
of  Inquiry  but  one  that  cannot  be  intelli- 
gently explored  until  the  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  Itself  is  recognized  as  an  incon- 
trovertible fact. 

CONSI>IR.\CY  ST.\TED 

Because  of  what  Is  known  about  the  Bilder- 
berg Group  and  the  control  it  exercises  over 
the  so-called  "free  press"  of  the  West  there 
Is  no  explatiatlon  save  that  of  conspiracy 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  entire  press 
of  the  world  has  suppressed  all  mention  of 
the  Bilderberg  meetings  and  all  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  the  Group. 

The  simple  statement  In  the  paragraph 
above  is  far  too  mvich  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  comprehend,  be  he  conservative, 
liberal  or  neuter.  It  Is  totally  at  odds  with 
the  Great  American  Myth — that  America  Is  a 
free  Nation,  resting  ou  the  bulwark  of  Free- 
dom of  Speech,  and  that  the  newspapers  and 
other  media  are  free  and  uncontrolled. 

To  accept  the  paragragh  above  requires 
the  average  American  to  destroy  the  Image 
of  America  he  has  held  since  infancy.  Yet, 
the  image  must  be  destroyed  if  America  is 
to  survive.  The  image  is  as  false  as  the  de- 
cline of  America  is  factual. 

To  understand  that  a  conspiracy  exists, 
begin  with  two  undeniable  facts: 

1 .  A  meeting  of  very  Important  world  figures 
took  place  at  Megeve  April  19-21,  1974; 

2.  The  fact  that  this  meeting  took  place 
was  not  reported  in  any  major  newspaper  in 
the  world,  covered  by  any  wire  service  or  re- 
ported on  radio  or  television  anjrwhere  ex- 
cept In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

There  are  only  three  possible  explanations 
for  these  two  facts: 

1.  The  event  was  really  not  "news"  In  the 
accepted  Journalistic  definition  and  conse- 
quently  unworthy  of  notice,   or 

2.  The  press  did  not  know  of  the  meeting 
and  so  could  not  report  on  It,  or 

3.  Every  wire  service  in  the  world.  Includ- 
ing AP,  UPI,  Reuters  and  Tass,  and  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  professional  Journalists 
and  their  employers  In  Europe  and  the  U.S., 
leftists,  liberals  and  "responsible  conserva- 
tives" knew  of  the  meeting  and  conspired  to- 
gether to  suppress  it. 

There  are  no  other  possibilities.  One  of 
them  has  to  be  true.  Let  us  examine  them: 

As  for  the  first,  Lesson  Number  One  In  all 
Journalism  classes  is  that  "nsmaes  make 
news."  This  Is  not  only  known  by  all  dewy- 
cheeked  high  school  freshmen  who  work  on 
their  school  paper  but  by  experienced  Jour- 
nalists who  work  for  the  New  York  newspaper 
which  promises  "All  the  News  That's  Fit  to 
Print."  Every  year,  somewhere  In  the  world, 
the  Bllderbergers  get  together  to  discuss  con- 
cerns of  mutual  interest.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Bernhard  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
chairman  of  the  Bilderberg  Organization, 
arrived  at  Kennedy  International  Airport  on 
April  22,  1971.  en  route  to  Woodstock,  Vt, 
from  Holland  to  attend  the  Bilderberg  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  that  weekend.  He  was  met 
by  dozens  of  reporters,  and  additional  dozens 
surrounded  the  Woodstock  Inn  during  that 
meeting.  Before  this  meeting,  as  well  as  prior 
to  the  Megeve  meeting,  during  the  meetings 
and  afterward  newspapers  printed  thousands 
of  tons  of  paper  for  readers  containing  ad- 
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vice  to  the  lovelorn,  horoscopes,  crossword 
puzzles,  recipes,  features  on  giant  pandas, 
African  voodoo  and  Common  Cause,  adver- 
tisements for  and  reviews  of  pornography 
and  other  garbage. 

But  not  one  square  Inch  In  this  Sahara  of 
newsprint  Is  ever  given  to  a  Bilderberg  meet- 
ing. No  news  coverage.  No  features  on  the 
personalities,  their  love  lives  or  their  riches. 
No  human  Interest.  No  photos  of  them  at 
work  or  play  or  alighting  from  their  private 
Jets  or  riding  In  their  heavily-guarded  limou- 
sines. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — about  what  they  talked 
about.  No  speculation,  predictions,  analysis. 
No  Interviews,  no  halfbaked  syndicated  phil- 
osophy, witticisms  or  moralizing  editorials  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  No  cartoons  by  Herb- 
lock,  Conrad  or  Parrish.  No  screams  of  rage 
from  Jane  Fonda,  William  Kunstler  or  the 
ACLU.  No  threats  from  the  SLA.  No  wisdom 
from  Eric  Sevareid,  Howard  K.  Smith  or 
David  Brlnkley.  No  excited  exposes  from  Jack 
Anderson  or  biting  sarcasm  from  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman.  Not  even  a  peep  from  Time — 
even  though  Its  managing  editor,  Henry 
Grunwald,  attended  the  1974  meeting.  Just  as 
Osborn  Elliott,  president  of  Newsweek,  at- 
tended In  1971.  Total  silence. 

hard-working  reporter  myth 

The  second  excuse  is  equally  preposterous. 
One  of  the  great  legends  of  America  (taught 
to  us  by  the  press)  Is  that  of  the  honest, 
hard-working  reporter  who,  by  dint  of  ef- 
fort, comes  up  with  a  great  story  exposing 
an  evil  plot.  It  is  true  that  once  his  boss 
puts  him  on  the  trail  of  a  story  he  wants, 
a  reporter  will  not  easily  give  up — so  long 
as  he  continues  to  draw  a  salary  and  ex- 
penses, that  is.  There  must  be  a  hundred 
thoi.isand  reporters  in  Europe  and  the  U.S, 
The  Bllderbergers  have  been  meeting  for 
years  at  roughly  the  same  time  every  year. 
Virtually  any  reporter,  U  he  had  wanted  to, 
could  have  found  out  when  and  where  the 
1974  meeting  was  going  to  be  held.  Liberty 
Lowdown  did,  with  a  budget  of  pennies  com- 
pared to  the  Associated  Press,  UPI  or  CBS- 
TV. 

In  addition,  all  newspapers,  radio  stations 
and  TV  stations  subscribe  to  a  wire  cervice 
and  possess  at  least  one  teletype  that  con- 
nects them  with  the  world.  By  their  contract 
they  are  obligated  to  inform  the  agency  of 
local  news.  This  Is  the  way  the  agency  nor- 
mally learns  of  floods,  airplane  crashes  and 
earthquakes — from  feedback  from  a  local 
newspaper  or  radio  station.  In  1971  the  Rut- 
land Herald  carried  a  small  news  story  oa 
the  Bilderberg  meeting  at  Woodstock,  Vt.— 
a  small  town  next  door  with  no  daily  news- 
paper of  Its  own.  It  had  to  because  all  the 
local  people  knew  about  It  and  therefore 
the  story  could  not  be  locally  suppressed. 
By  the  Herald's  contract  with  UPI  and/or 
AP,  It  was  compelled  to  report  the  story  to 
New  York  City.  But  the  story  was  never  car- 
ried anywhere  else. 

CONSPIRACY    the    CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion  therefore  has  to  be  that 
the  third  possibility — conspiracy — Is  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  Roths- 
childs, Rockefellers  and  other  super-rich  In- 
ternationalists at  Megeve  merely  told  their 
underling  publishers — the  Sulzbergers, 
Schlffs,  Newhouses,  Knights,  Chandlers,  Pul- 
llams,  Buckleys,  etc. — that  there  was  to  be 
no  news  of  the  meeting. 


HERB  HOFFMAN— A  PROFESSIONAL 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  Herb 
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Hoffman's  many  friends,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  in  wishing  him  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  so-called    "retirement." 

Private  practice  of  law,  4  years  in  the 
military,  23  years  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  3  years  with  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  apparently  are  not 
enough  of  a  career  for  this  able,  consci- 
entious, and  energetic  lawyer.  And  so  he 
has  taken  on  a  new  challenge  as  director 
of  the  Governmental  Relations  OfBce  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  The  ABA 
could  not  have  found  many  people  better 
qualified  to  serve  as  its  top  official  in 
Washington.  By  training,  experience, 
temperament,  and  personality.  Herb  is 
eminently  right  for  the  job. 

Congratulations  and  good  wishes  to 
Herb,  my  friend  of  many  years,  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  selecting  this  fine  lawyer  and 
administrator  for  a  job  for  which  he  is 
ideally  suited. 


LAND  USE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFV^ES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  this  country  has  rushed  into  new 
programs  wtih  inadequate  concern  for 
both  the  costs  and  benefits  such  pro- 
grams produce.  As  a  result,  we  have  too 
often  fostered  conflict  rather  that  prog- 
ress. 

In  the  near  future  the  Congress  will 
debate  legislation  designed  to  be  a  first 
step  toward  land-use  planning.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  national  land-use  plan- 
ning policy  is  our  No.  1  environmental 
priority. 

Current  land-use  trends  give  little 
cause  for  satisfaction  to  any  reasonable 
man.  Valuable  agriculture  land  is  being 
destroyed.  Unique  natural  assets  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  commercial  and 
urban  growth.  Just  as  importantly,  how- 
ever, powerplaxit  and  refinery  construc- 
tion has  been  substantially  halted  by 
concerned  environmentalists. 

In  sum,  both  economic  growth  and  the 
environment  have  suffered  from  the  ab- 
sence of  an  inteUigent  land-use  plan- 
ning process.  That  has  happened  primai'- 
ily  because  of  the  absence  of  govern- 
mental processes  for  harmonizing  the 
sometimes  conflicting  values  of  economic 
growth  and  environmental  protection. 

I  would  hope  that  reasonable  men  can 
still  recognize  that  both  of  these  values 
deserve  priority  in  Government.  Absent 
either,  the  human  experience  will  be  less 
satisfying. 

Thus,  the  question  becomes  one  of  de- 
vising processes  which  accommodate 
both.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  Steiger 
bill  nor  the  Udall  bill  does  this.  Com- 
puter inventories  of  land  characteristics 
can  be  valuable  tools.  But  they  are  not 
processes  for  accommodating  equally  im- 
portant and  sometimes  competing  values. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  implementing 
such  inventories  with  or  without  Federal 
guidelines  and  sanctions  regarding  their 
use  will  not  create  the  local  government 
processes,  mechanisms,  and  leadership 
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for  bringing  together 
nomic   growth  with 
vironmental  protection. 

Any   businessman   who 
environmentalists  can  be 
stiff  upper  lip  approach  is 
with  political  reality 
vironmentalist    who    believ 
public  will  do  without  a 
services  is  equally  shortsighted 

The   consequent   political 
compel  these  interests  to 
temically    compromise    thei  • 
The  concept  of  compromise 
tail  each  side  accepting  half 
it  does  require  is  that  both 
cerely  explore  the  objectives 
in  order  to  achieve  mutual 
tion  of  their  goals. 

In  essence  that  means 
mentalists  must  begin  to 
fined,  positive  objectives,  and 
nessmen  must  begin  to  ex 
accommodate  those  objectiv 
produce  power,  homes  and 
land-use  authority  should 
forum   where  environmental 
all  change.  And  it  should 
agency  that  business  intere.":: 
must  dominate. 

Both  attitudes  and  struct 
altered  to  facilitate  sys 
modation.  Legislatively  that 
approach  which  encourages 
mentation.  In  some  areas 
decisions   should   be   made 
units  of   Government   than 
them.  In  other  areas,  there  is 
metropolitan   area  and 
tures  to  address  specific  types 
problems. 

Authority  for  regulating 
use    changes    in    existing 
must   probably    be   handled 
than  authority  for  protectin  ; 
and  natural  area  uses  of  land. 

My  point  is  that  we  are 
arrive  at  an  efBcient. 
for    managing    their 
Federal  effort  which  places 
two  factors;  first,  maximum 
participation  by 
businessmen:  and  second 
finnative  experimentation  ai 
level. 

Therefore.    I    will    oppose 
Steiger  and  the  Udall  bills.  Both 
likely    to    crystallize    business 
ment  conflicts.  Neither  is 
firmative  in  framing  strategy 
forming  these  conflicts  into 
cooperative  action.  Inventing 
fore  we  fashion  the  democratip 
for  using  them  is  most 
formula  for  progress. 

What  I  believe  is  needed  is 
effort  which  assists  model 
ments  in  resolving  the  business 
ment    impasse.    It   should 
"Made  in  Washington"  label, 
should   be  an   example  of 
turning  to  local  government 
solutions  to  a  problem  Wash 
had  a  role  in  creating 
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HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  results  are 
in  from  my  annual  poll  of  voters  of  the 
10th  Indiana  Congressional  District,  and 
I  believe  that  this  typical  mid-America 
area  has  furnished  some  returns  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  significance. 

First.  On  the  burning  legal-political 
issue  of  the  day  65  percent  of  those  re- 
plying believe  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  not  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  84  percent 
believe  that  the  President  ought  not  to 
resign. 

Second.  The  great  domestic  issue  of 
the  day  is  inflation.  I  put  to  my  constit- 
uents the  follov.ing  tough  political  ques- 
tion : 

9.  In  order  to  nght  Inflation  and  high 
prices,  would  you  be  willing  to  sharply  cut 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  government, 
including  all  forms  of  Federal  grants  of  aid, 
raise  Federal  taxes,  bring  the  national  budget 
nearer  to  balance,  reduce  money  supply,  and 
generally  tighten  the  national  economic  belt, 
even  if  it  means  an  adjustment  period  of 
temporary  economic  recession  accompanied 
by  increased  unemployment? 

A  significant  number  on  both  sides 
qualified  their  answer  by  objecting  to  any 
raise  in  Federal  taxes,  but  69  percent  an- 
swered this  question  in  the  aCBrmative. 
While  we  all  know  that  people  tend  to 
want  to  save  money  on  the  other  man's 
program  I  nevertheless  consider  a  69- 
percent  "yes"  answer  to  an  austerity  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  highly  significant,  and 
something  to  be  pondered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  big  government  and  the  welfare 
state. 

Third.  A  slight  majority — 53  percent — 
opposed  any  form  of  national  health  in- 
surance; and  a  wide  margin,  92  percent, 
favored  use  of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry and  retention  of  an  individual 
choice  of  physician,  if  any  plan  is 
adopted. 

Fourth.  Wage  and  price  controls  were 
opposed  58  to  42  percent,  except  for  a 
"rollback"  in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  which 
W£is  favored  by  the  same  margin ;  95  per- 
cent oppose  gasoline  rationing;  and  a 
narrow  margin — 53  percent — favored 
ending  Federal  regulation  of  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas. 

Fifth.  Despite  political  scandals  78 
percent  still  oppose  the  financing  of 
political  campaign  by  public  funds.  An 
overwhelming  94  percent  feel  that  any 
campaign  reform  legislation  should 
apply  equally  strict  provisions  to  labor 
union  and  corporate  contributions. 

Sixth.  In  military  and  related  matters 
the  returns  indicate  to  me  that  10th 
District  people  are  patriotic,  national- 
istic, and  in  favor  of  cutting  fat  but  not 
muscle;  91  percent  oppose  any  surrender 
of  control  over  the  Panama  Canal;  74 
percent  favor  developing  an  American 
naval  base  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Rather  to  my  sur- 
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prise  74  percent  oppose  a  unilateral 
troop  withdrawal  from  Europe.  On  the 
other  hand  54  percent  favor  a  5-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  the  defense 
budget,  and  58  percent  oppose  continued 
military  and  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Seventh.  Answers  were  split  almost 
exactly  50-50  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Eighth.  Ninety-two  percent  favor  com- 
pulsory restoration  of  the  land  after 
strip  mining,  but  68  percent  are  against 
the  abolition  of  strip  mining;  77  percent 
favor  temporary  relaxation  of  clean  air 
standards  in  order  to  conserve  energy 
and  promote  the  use  of  coal. 

Ninth.  In  the  field  of  foreign  trade  a 
narrow  53  percent  majority  favors 
granting  the  President  the  power  to 
negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
with  foreign  countries;  but  64  percent 
oppose  "most-favored  nation"  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  and  a  surprising 
67  percent  of  those  replying  stated  that 
they  favored  control  and  restriction  of 
American  agricultural  exports.  It  is  in 
this  general  field,  and  particularly  as 
to  this  last  item,  that  I  find  myself  in 
the  most  disagreement  with  the  majority. 
Presumably  this  answer  indicates  wide- 
spread and  natural  concern  with  high 
food  prices;  but  I  disbelieve  fimda- 
mentally  in  governmental  regulations  of 
this  character,  and  I  am  convinced  both 
that  American  agriculture  has  to  export 
in  order  to  prosper,  and  that  the  general 
economy  cannot  prosper  if  American 
agriculture  is  seriously  depressed. 

As  always,  I  found  these  answers  of 
my  constitutents  interesting,  enlighten- 
ing, and  full  of  food  for  thought.  More 
answers  came  in  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  people  at  home  are  interested  and 
concerned  in  these  important  national 
and  international  affairs. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to,  and  wish 
to  sincerely  thank,  each  resident  of  the 
10th  Indiana  District  who  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  send  me  a  reply. 

The  complete  results  of  the  question- 
naire are  as  follows: 

1.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  House  of 
Representatives  vote  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  (Note:  Impeach- 
ment means  bringing  charges  of  "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors'*  which.  If  proved  after 
trial  by  the  Senate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  result  in  the  F>resldent's  removal 
from  office.)  Ye.s,  SS;;  .  No,  657; . 

2.  If  the  President  is  Impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  should  the  United 
States  Senate  thereafter  convict  him  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  and  thereby  re- 
move him  from  office?  Yes,  33"r.  No,  67'';. 

3.  Should  President  Nixon  resign  from  his 
office?  Yes,  16^t.  No,  84'; . 

4.  Should  the  Congress  pass  a  law  attempt- 
ing to  "roll  back"  the  price  of  crude  oil? 
Yes.  58";  .  No,  42%. 

5.  Should  the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the 
wellhead  be  deregulated,  so  far  as  Federal 
regulation  is  concerned?  Yes,  47%.  No,  53%. 

6.  Should  gasoline  rationing  be  Imposed? 
Yes.  5%.  No.  95%. 

7.  Should  wage  and  price  controls  be  ended? 
Yes,  5  8%  .  No,  42%. 

8.  Should  the  United  States,  now  or  In  the 
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future,  surrender  Its  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  the  Panama  Canal?  Yes,  9%.  No, 

91%. 

9.  In  order  to  fight  Inflation  and  high 
prices,  would  you  be  willing  to  sharply  cut 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  government, 
including  all  forms  of  Federal  grants  in  aid, 
raise  Federal  taxes,  bring  the  national  budget 
nearer  to  balance,  reduce  money  supply,  and 
generally  tighten  the  national  economic  belt, 
even  if  it  meant  an  adjustment  period  of 
temporary  economic  recession  accompanied 
by  increased  unemployments  Yes.  69%.  No, 
31%. 

10.  If  campaign  reform  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, should  equally  strict  provisions  apply 
to  political  contributions  by  corporations  and 
to  political  contributions  by  labor  unions? 
Yes.  94%,.  No.  6%,. 

11.  Illegalities  and  scandals  in  political 
fund  raising  have  created  a  drive  for  cam- 
paign funding  reform,  including  the  idea 
that  campaigns  for  public  office  ought  to  be 
paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  by  public  tax 
funds.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  financing 
of  political  campaigns  by  means  of  public 
funds,  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Treasury?  Favor, 
22%.  Oppose,  78%. 

12.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  some  form  of 
national  health  Insurance?  Favor,  47%.  Op- 
pose, 53  % . 

13.  If  a  national  health  Insurance  program 
Is  adopted,  should  It  be  entirely  publicly 
managed  and  financed  by  Federal  tax  funds, 
or  would  you  favor  a  plan  which  made  use  of 
the  private  insurance  system  and  preserved 
an  individual  choice  of  doctor: 

Public  System — Favor,  27%.  Oppose,  73%. 
Private  Insurance  and  doctors — Favor,  92%. 
Oppose,  8%.. 

14.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  relaxation  or 
temporary  suspension  of  clean  air  standards, 
In  order  to  conserve  energy  and  promote  the 
use  of  coal  Instead  of  fuel  oil?  Favor,  77 ^o. 
Oppose.  23%. 

15.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  abolition  of 
strip  mining?  Favor,  32' r.  Oppose,  68%. 

16.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  Federal  law  or 
regulation  which  will  permit  the  continuance 
of  strip  mining  but  will  require  the  mining 
companies  to  restore  the  land  they  have 
used?  Favor.  92%,.  Oppose  8%. 

17.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Europe  without 
waiting  for  corresponding  withdrawals  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Favor  26 'i. 
Oppose,  74%. 

18.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  a  five  per  cent 
across  the  board  cut  In  the  $92.6  billion  pro- 
posed defense  budget?  Favor,  54%.  Oppose, 
46%. 

19.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  control  and 
restriction  of  American  agricultural  ex- 
perts— such  as  exports  of  wheat,  meat,  soy- 
beans, etc.?  Favor,   67%..  Oppose,   33%. 

20.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  extension 
of  power  to  the  President  to  negotiate 
reciprocal  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries respecting  tariffs  and  Imports  and  ex- 
port quotas?  Favor,  63%.  Oppose  47%. 

21.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  extension 
of  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  to  the 
Soviet  Union — that  is  do  you  favor  or  oppose 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  same 
basis  as  with  any  other  country,  including 
the  extension  of  credits?  Favor,  36%.  Oppose, 
64%. 

22.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  continued 
economic  and  military  aid  (not  U.S.  troops) 
to  South  Vietnam?  Favor,  42^c.  Oppose,  68%. 

23.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
which  will  be  empowered  to  Intervene  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer  In  proceedings  before 
other  Federal  regulatory  agencies?  (For 
example.  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commtealon 
brought  proceedings  against  Company  X, 
appeal  If  it  disagreed  with  the  decision.) 
Favor,  49.61%.  Oppose,  60.49%. 
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24.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  development 
of  a  U.S.  Naval  base  on  the  Island  of  Diego 
Oarcla,  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  In  order  to 
counter  Soviet  naval  power  and  political 
Influence  in  that  area?  Favor,  74 '"e.  Oppose, 
26%. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sgt. 
Michael  Strank,  one  of  the  men  who 
raised  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  was  bom  in 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  mother,  Mary  Strank,  still 
lives  in  the  district  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  the  speaking  platform 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  R.  Reid  whose 
eloquent  speech  commemorating  Ser- 
geant Strank  I  present  for  the  Record: 
ScT.  Michael  Strank 

Today,  we  are  here  to  honor  the  name  of 
Sergeant  Michael  Strank  for  whom  your  VFW 
Post  was  named,  and  his  mother,  Martha 
Strank,  who  Is  with  us  today.  Vasll.  also 
known  fis  Charles,  and  Martha  Strank  came 
to  this  country  from  Czechoslovakia.  Michael 
was  born  on  10  November  1919,  and  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  when  be  was 
2Vi  years  old.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
Franklin  Borough.  Pennsylvania  and  was 
graduated  from  high  school  In  1937. 

Michael  Strank  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps  for  four  years  at  Pittsburgh  on  6  Octo- 
ber 1939.  On  17  January  1941  Michael,  now 
a  private  first  class,  sailed  for  Ouantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  arriving  on  the  23d.  On  8  April 
he  returned  to  the  States  and  proceeded  to 
Parrls  Island,  South  Carolina.  In  September, 
Michael  moved  with  the  new  First  Division  to 
New  River,  North  Carolina,  now  known  as 
Camp  Lejeune.  He  was  promoted  to  corporal 
on  23  April  1941,  and  was  advanced  to  Ser- 
geant on  26  January  1942.  He  sailed  from 
San  Diego,  California  on  the  12th  of  April 
and  on  31  May  he  landed  In  the  Wallls  Is- 
lands. In  September,  after  a  short  tenure 
with  the  22nd  Marines,  be  was  transferred 
to  the  3rd  Marine  Raider  Battalion.  With  the 
raiders,  he  participated  In  the  landing  opera- 
tions and  occupation  of  Pavuvu  Island  in  the 
Rvissell  Islands  from  21  February  until  18 
March,  and  In  the  seizure  and  occupation 
of  the  Empress  Augusta  Bay  area  on  Bou- 
gainville from  1  November  tintu  12  January 
1944.  On  14  February,  he  was  returned  to 
San  Diego  for  rest  and  reassignment. 

Upon  return  from  leave.  Sergeant  Strank 
was  assigned  to  Company  "E",  2nd  BattaUon, 
28th  Marines,  6th  Marine  Division.  After  ex- 
tensive training  at  Camp  Pendleton  and  in 
Hawaii,  Michael  Strank  landed  on  Iwo  Jlma 
on  19  February  1945. 

After  the  fall  of  Mount  Surlbachl,  he 
moved  northward  with  his  unit.  On  1  March, 
while  attacking  Japanese  positions  In  north- 
ern Iwo  Jlma,  he  was  fatally  wounded  by 
enemy  artillery  fire.  He  was  burled  In  the 
6th  Marine  Division  Cemetery  with  the  last 
rites  of  the  Catholic  chtirch.  On  13  Febru- 
ary 1949  his  remains  were  relnterred  In  Arl- 
ington National  Cemetery. 

Sergeant  Strank  was  entitled  to  the  follow- 
ing decorations  and  medals:  Purple  Heart, 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  one  star, 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  American 
Area  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic  Pacific  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  four  stars,  and  the  World 
War  n  Victory  Medal. 
On  occasion  I  have  heard  that  the  flag  rais- 


ing that  Sergeant  Strank  participated  In  was 
a  reenactment  of  the  original  fiag  raising.  It 
might  be  well  for  me  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  describe  the  events  that  took  place  on  the 
slopes  of  Surlbachl  on  Iwo  Jlma  the  23rd  of 
February  1945. 

Early  on  this  date,  which  was  four  days 
after  the  landing,  ou  "D"  day  on  Iwo  Jima.  a 
small  patrol  started  to  reconnoiter  suitable 
routes  to  scale  the  slopes  of  Surlbachl.  The 
patrol  leader  reported  as  he  went  along  that 
the  Japanese  were  holed  up. 

The  battalion  commander  decided  to  send 
a  40-man  combat  patrol  and  a  handful  of 
men  from  battalion  headquarters  under 
command  of  First  Lieutenant  Harold  G. 
Schrier.  the  company  "E"  executive  officer, 
to  seize  and  occupy  the  crest.  Sergeant  Louis 
R.  Lowery,  a  photographer  for  Leatherneck 
magazine,  attached  himself  to  the  patrol  to 
record  In  detail  the  attempt  against  Surl- 
bachl. After  the  battalion  commander  had 
outlined  the  mission,  he  handed  Lieuten- 
ant Schrier  a  flag  to  be  raised  if  the  patrol 
gained  its  objective.  This  small  54  x  28  Inch 
flag  had  been  brought  ashore  from  the  at- 
tack transport  Missoula  by  First  Lieutenant 
George  Wells,  the  battalion  adjutant. 

The  patrol  reached  the  rim  of  the  crater 
about  10:15.  As  the  Marines  scrambled  over 
the  Up,  a  small  defending  force  challenged 
the  patrol  and  a  short,  hot  fight  developed. 
Even  while  this  skirmish  was  In  progress, 
some  of  the  men  located  a  length  of  Japanese 
Iron  pipe,  secured  the  small  American  flag 
to  one  end,  and  raised  the  stars  and  stripes 
at  10:20.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  for  thou- 
sands of  Amercans  on  Iwo  as  the  flag  waved 
bravely  from  the  summit.  The  event  was 
photographed  by  Sergeant  Lowery. 

Shortly  after  the  raising  of  this  flag,  an 
unidentified  Marine  went  aboard  LST  779, 
beached  near  the  base  of  the  volcano,  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  set  of  colors.  As  this  second 
and  larger  96  x  56  Inches  fiag  weis  being  car- 
ried up  the  slope  of  Surlbachl.  Associated 
Press  photographer,  Joe  Rosenthal,  noticed 
It  and  Instantly  started  in  close  pursuit. 
Sergeant  Michael  Strank  from  Franklin 
Borough,  Pennsylvania;  Corporal  Harlen 
Block  from  Yorktown,  Texas;  Private  First 
Class  Franklin  R.  Sousley  from  Flemlngs- 
burg,  Kentucky;  and  Private  First  Class  Ira 
H.  Hayes  from  Sacaton.  Arizona  were  the 
four  members  of  the  patrol  that  carried  this 
set  of  colors  up  Surlbachl's  slopes. 

When  the  men  arrived  at  the  top.  Lieuten- 
ant Schrier  decided  that  the  new  flag  should 
be  raised  as  the  original  one  was  lowered. 
Sergeant  Strank  and  the  others  fastened 
the  larger  colors  to  a  second  pipe  and  then 
tried  to  set  the  makeshift  staff  In  the  rugged 
ground.  Since  the  four  men  appeared  to  be 
having  difficulty  getting  the  pipe  firmly 
planted,  two  onlookers.  Pharmacist's  Mate 
Second  Class  John  H.  Bradley  from  Apple- 
ton,  Wisconsin  and  Private  First  Class  Rene 
A.  Gagnon,  from  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, came  to  their  aid.  The  latter  two  are 
the  only  survivors.  Bradley  resides  In  Antlgo, 
Wisconsin  and  Gagnon  In  Manchester.  New 
Hampshire. 

All  six  were  struggling  to  raise  the  flag 
when  Rosenthal  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
scene.  According  to  Rosenthal,  luck  played 
an  Important  part  In  the  taking  of  his  pho- 
tograph. The  AP  photographer  arrived  at 
the  summit  Just  as  Lieutenant  Schrier  was 
prepared  to  take  down  the  first  flag.  At  first. 
Rosenthal  hoped  to  photograph  the  lowering 
of  the  first  flag  together  with  the  raising  of 
the  larger  one.  When  he  discovered  that  he 
would  not  have  time  to  line  up  both  pic- 
tures, he  decided  to  concentrate  in  the  sec- 
ond flag  raising.  He  backed  off  about  35  feet. 
only  to  discover  that  t>ecause  of  the  sloping 
ground  he  could  not  see  what  was  happen- 
ing. He  piled  up  some  loose  stones,  mounted 
them,  and  focused  on  the  band  of  Marines. 
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Just  as  he  was  training  his  ca 
men.  Lieutenant  Schrler  walked 
of  vision.  Fortunately,  the  offlcei 
of   the  way   In  time   for   the 
made. 

Rosenthal    took    18    photogTaJ)h 
Jlma  that  eventful  day.  among 
shot    posed   by   men   of   the 
around  the  flag.  When  queried 
later  by  his  wire  service  picture 
whether  the  flag  raising  plctu 
posed.  Rosenthal,  unaware  of 
had   had   the   sensational 
United  States,  thought  the  editor 
one  which  had  actually  been 
Rosenthal's   affirmative   reply   t( 
grew  the  misconception  that 
ing  picture  was  really  a  fake. 

The  testimony  of  Rosenthal 
the   eyewitnesses   who   survived 
however,  attest  that  the 
no  way  rigged.  As  Rosenthal  pu : 
posed   that  shot,   I   would,   of 
ruined  it.  I'd  have  picked  fewei 
would    also    have    made    them 
heads  so  that   they  could  be 
AP  members   throughout   the 
nothing  like  the  existing  picture 
resulted." 

As   it  was,   the   picture   becanfe 
famous  single  photograph  ever 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  7th  wai 
It  appeared  on  literally  million 
and  on  p  three  cent  postage  stam|  i 
forever  immortalized  in  the 
statue  in  the  world,  the  Marine 
Memorial    in    Arlington,    Virglni 
ally,  the  flag  itself  is  displayed 
rlne   Corps  museum   at   Quanti 

I  talked  to  Joe  Rosenthal  earl 
(by-the-way.    Mr.    Rosenthal 
remembered  to  the  members  of 
Strank  Post  of  the  VF'W,  as  he 
fondly  of  being  present  at  the 
this   post).   In   discussing  the 
February    1945   and   remarking 
tional  Fame  of  the  Flag  raising 
Rosenthal  made  the  observation: 
rapher    is    only    the    recorder    o: 
The  subject,  their  actions,  and 
of  the  actions  recorded  are  res] 
the  greatness  of  a  picture  as  perc 
viewer." 

The  flag  raising  at  Iwo  has 
the   events   in   the   history  of 
that  is  instantly  recognized.  As 
bl-centennial  of  our  Nation,  I 
of  the  painting  of  George  'Washi 
Ing  the  Delaware  and  its  symbolic 
of  the  actions  of  brave  men  in 
our  Nation.  As  it  depicts  the 
at  the   birth  of  our  country, 
raising  depicts  to  posterity  the 
same  Nation  some  170  years  lat4r 
men  again  triumphant  in  a  war 
survival  to  our  still  relatively 

Yes,   to   me   this   symbolic 
to  remind  that  our  country  lias 
and   maintained   by   the   deeds 
heroes.   In   this   respect   the 
Pennsylvania  has  had  and  has 
for   example   your   own  Lleuten 
Murtha.  United  States  Marine 
who  volunteered — no,  insisted 
lowed  to  flght  in  South  Vietnam 
bat    regiment    for    a    year — even 
meant  leaving  his  business  of  18 
as  another  example,  the  344th  Me4al 
Winner  accredited  to  Pennsylvan 

On  this  Memorial  Day  w 
today,  by  our  respect  to  the 
deeds  of  Sergeant  Michael  Strank 
of  our  country's  heroes  that  hav( 
by    paying    homage    to    Sergea 
mother — Mrs.  Martha  Strank — sc 
families  of  those  heroes  past. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOOKING  AT  PEORIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  old 
cliche.  "How  will  it  play  in  Peoria?"  has 
been  getting  quite  a  workout  these  cays, 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  t.ie  non-Peorians 
who  have  seen  and  read  some  of  the 
various  "special  reports"  on  our  city  that 
have  been  presented  recently,  have 
wanted  to  ask,  "Will  the  real  Peoria 
please  stand  up?" 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  has  some 
thoughts  on  this  that  ought  to  interest 
anyone  who  has  wondered  "how  will  it 
play  ,  ,  .  ?  '  V/hat  they  boil  down  to  is.  as 
the  Journal-Star  says,  that  Peoria — 

Is  a  vigorous  town,  more  than  any  other 
single  thing  in  all  our  diversity.  Someday, 
somebody  will  capture  that,  and  perhaps  get 
a  glimmer  along  the  way  that  this  effects 
how  we  think.  It  involves  results,  not  just 
the  transcendant  beauty  of  the  idea  itself 
suspended  in  space  all  by  itself. 

Looking  at  Peoria 

Visitors  from  other  media  across  the  na- 
tion have  put  in  about  75  man-days  so  far  in 
the  past  year  trying  to  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  report  on  "How  it  plays  in  Peoria?" 
and  some  sort  of  basic  idea  of  what  is  the 
particular  character  or  personality  of  our 
part  of  the  world. 

David  Frost  of  British  television  tried  a 
kind  of  "town  meeting"  set-up  with  Frost 
stimulating  a  dialogue  from  an  assembly  of 
about  100  people  in  a  TV  studio. 

CBS  hit  the  high  spots  and  ended  up  with 
its  original  idea — that  Peoria  is  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  stronghold,  regardless  of  the 
evidence  of  mixed  results  in  past  elections. 

The  Associated  Press  did  a  cross-section 
kind  of  thing,  as  did  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  took  a 
very  quick  look  and  not  a  very  penetrating 
one. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  produced  an 
impressive  report  in  which  Jim  Mann  learned 
a  great  deal  about  this  town  in  a  vei^  short 
time,  and  something  of  its  real  diversity. 

ABC's  Ron  Miller  and  crew  spent  some 
time  here  Memorial  Day  week,  and  they  pre- 
sented a  crisp  report  of  what  they  found 
with  pictures  that  actually  looked  like  Peoria 
even  to  Peorians.  When  one  considers  how 
many  hours  of  work  must  be  compressed 
into  a  couple  of  minutes,  they  did  an  amaz- 
ing Job  of  picking  things  that  were  fair  and 
representative. 

Both  ABC  and  the  Associated  Press  refused 
to  make  a  cliche  pitch,  in  favor  of  a  glimpse 
of  reality.  As  the  AP  put  it,  "Peoria  has  much 
to  be  proud  of." 

Nor  are  we  finished  with  this  activity.  The 
Japanese  Broadcasting  corporation  team  Is 
due  in  town  next. 

As  all  this  activity  makes  us  think  on  the 
subject,  we  would  suggest  that  somebody, 
sometime,  talk  to  people  who  are  not  Peori- 
ans but  who  know  this  part  of  the  state. 

For  example,  the  opinion  of  Warren  But- 
ler of  Wtishington,  D.C.  would  be  worth 
checking.  He  has  been  involved  with  hun- 
dreds of  cities — including  Peoria — from  his 
executive  position  in  community  develop- 
ment with  the  U.S.  department  of  housing 
and  urban  development. 

He  has  had  experience  with  Peoria  In  ac- 
tion, and  his  comments  here  were  probably 
the  best  measure  we've  had  in  period. 
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He  said  flatly  that  the  Peoria  plan  is 
getting  full  support  and  funds  from  Uncle 
Sam  because  "it  will  work!  ' 

On  "How  will  It  play  in  Peoria?"  he  said: 
"Watching  your  mayor,  your  stage  manager, 
your  directors,  you've  got  a  long  run  ahead," 

■What  he  was  interested  in  was  Action,  and 
he  saw  it  here  where  it  has  been  harder  to 
see  in  too  many  places. 

I  suspect  that  in  a  comparative  basis,  this 
down-to-earth  orientation  to  action  is  what 
Is  more  characteristic  of  Central  Illinois, 
comparatively,  than  many  places.  We  are 
still  bigger  on  "doing  "  than  on  theory. 

We  think  that  way,  by  and  large.  It  Is  re- 
flected in  our  leisure  as  well  as  the  humming 
factories  and  farms. 

There  would  have  to  be  more  than  500  golf 
courses  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  have  any- 
thing resembling  the  per  capita  availability 
of  that  action  recreation  that  exists  in  the 
tri-county  area. 

Bowling  alleys  have  a  similar  density  here 
greater  than  the  norm.  Almost  one  tenth  of 
the  whole  population  are  hunters  and 
fishers. 

The  kind  of  pay-your-money-and-sit-in- 
your-chair  entertainment  for  transients  that 
marks  the  Big  Town  Is  scarce  here.  We  have 
been  ridiculed  for  it. 

But  what  visitors  do  not  stay  around  long 
enough  to  realize  is  that  we  have  a  lesser 
spectator  industry  but  a  much  greater  par- 
ticipating recreation  activity. 

If  I  were  doing  a  TV  short  on  Peoria,  I 
would  have  a  fast  pan  from  a  gyrating 
chorus  line  of  a  Caterpillar  musical  show  to 
fast  moving  violin  bows  in  the  symphony  or- 
chestra and  then:  Caterpillar  machines 
building  something  with  power  and  force; 
a  sweep  of  busy  multiple  bowling  lanes; 
boats  on  the  river;  duck  hunters;  construc- 
tion workers  hard  at  it;  etc.  And  I'd  get  the 
same  guy  at  work  and  at  play,  again  and 
again.  Action,  action,  action! 

This  is  a  vigorous  town,  more  than 
other  single  thing  in  all  our  diversity. 

Someday,  somebody  will  capture  that, 
perhaps  get  a  glimmer  along  the  way  that 
this  effects  how  we  think. 

It  involves  results,  not  Just  the  transcend- 
ant beauty  of  the  idea  itself  suspended  in 
space  all  by  itself! 

C.  L.  Dancet. 
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THE   30TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN JOHN  ROONEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  6,  we  marked  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  election  of  Congress- 
man John  Rodney  of  New  York  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  his  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  some  14 
years,  where  I  could  observe  at  close 
range  his  unsurpassed  legislative  ability. 

It  is  my  conviction  and  belief  that  no 
person  in  this  Government  had  a  greater 
command  of  the  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  subcommittee  than 
Chairman  Rodney.  I  will  say  more  on 
this  subject  at  a  more  appropriate  time 
in  the  near  future  when  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  Judiciary  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  brought 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 
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FATHER  PAUL  BARTLEWSKI 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
16.  Father  Paul  Bartlewski,  a  dear  friend 
and  a  loving  man  of  God,  will  celebrate 
his  golden  anniversary  in  the  priesthood. 
This  is  an  auspicious  occasion,  a  splendid 
milestone  in  the  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  a  holy  and  dedicated  individual. 

Father  Paul — as  he  Is  affectionately 
called  by  a  host  of  friends — has  long 
served  as  a  boundless  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  those  whose  lives  he  has 
touched.  His  deep  love  of  God  and  com- 
mitment to  his  fellowman  are  evident 
daily  In  diligent  efforts  to  make  life  a 
beautiful  experience  for  all. 

Father  Paul  sang  his  first  Mass  in  Fri- 
bourg,  Switzerland  in  the  summer  of 
1924.  Since  that  time  the  comforting  and 
colorful  melody  of  his  life  has  been  heard 
and  appreciated  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  our  State.  He  has  provided 
counsel,  advice  and  direction  to  many. 
Through  his  enthusiasm  and  active  drive 
for  what  is  right,  he  has  shown  the  way 
for  countless  people — young  and  old 
alike,  of  every  faith  and  creed. 

After  serving  as  a  curate  at  churches 
in  Willimantic  and  Meriden,  Father  came 
to  what  must  be  referred  to  as  his  work- 
ing home  on  Earth — St.  Adalbert  parish 
in  Enfield,  Conn.  He  became  pastor  of  St, 
Adalbert's  in  1934 — in  the  midst  of  the 
great  depression — and  he  retired  several 
years  ago  after  oflBcially  shepherding  his 
flock  for  38  years.  Retirement  is  in  fact 
a  misnomer,  for  he  has  been  busy  with 
civic  assignments  and  hours  of  counsel- 
ing to  the  troubled  and  the  sad. 

Upon  arriving  at  St.  Adalbert's,  Father 
Paul  set  to  work  to  revitalize  the  parish. 
Together  with  the  parishioners,  he  la- 
bored diligently  to  bring  the  church  out 
of  heavy  debt  by  organizing  fimd  raising 
banquets  and  parties  and  keeping  a  sharp 
banker's  eye  on  the  parish  purse.  One 
such  fund  raising  affair — a  special  ban- 
quet at  Thanksgiving  time — is  now  an 
annual  event. 

Father  Paul's  efforts  over  the  years  in 
organizing  church  groups  such  as  the 
Holy  Name  Society  and  the  CYO  reflect 
his  firm  belief  that  a  parish  needs  to 
develop  a  sense  of  community — of  shar- 
ing common  goals  and  experiences.  In- 
deed, to  Father  Paul,  the  people  of  St. 
Adalbert's  were  not  merely  his  charges, 
but  were  like  members  of  his  family.  For 
many  years  Father  has  made  it  his  duty 
to  visit  each  and  every  family  in  the 
parish  every  year.  He  has  also  performed 
countless  acts  of  love  and  mercy  in  car- 
ing for  the  spiritual  and  physical  needs 
of  the  sick. 

Certainly  one  of  Father  Paul's  special 
concerns  grows  out  of  his  deep  love  for 
children.  Living  by  the  motto  "there  is 
never  a  bad  boy,"  he  refuses  to  ever  turn 
away  a  child  In  need,  and  for  many  he 
actually  becomes  a  second  father. 
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His  concern  that  children  be  properly 
educated  is  reflected  In  tireless  efforts 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  St. 
Adalbei't's  school  and  of  the  convent  for 
nuns  teaching  there.  These  important 
additions  to  parish  life  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  his  parish  and  its 
people. 

Father  Paul  is  perhaps  best  known  to 
those  outside  his  parish  for  his  hard 
work  in  the  Polish  community  in  Con- 
necticut. His  affection  for  the  cherished 
traditions  and  culture  of  his  Polish  heri- 
tage is  evident.  He  is  loved  and  respected 
in  Polish  circles  in  our  State,  and  has 
long  been  a  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  fellowship  for  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  who  are  proud  to 
call  him  brother. 

Father  Paul's  service  to  the  commu- 
nity includes  praiseworthy  work  on  the 
State  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
Opportunities,  an  important  force  in  our 
State  ensuring  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all.  He  has  performed  admirably  as 
chaplain  of  the  'Veterans  Council  and  the 
Health  Planning  Commission  in  Enfield. 

Clearly  Father  Paul's  long  and  diligent 
efforts  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Lord  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all.  A  true  servant  of  God,  an  active 
participant  in  the  activities  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  church.  Father  truly  un- 
derstands what  Christ  meant  when  he 
told  his  apostles  to  "teach  ye  all 
nations." 

This  Sunday  Father  Paul  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  concelebrated  Mass  presided  at 
by  the  Most  Reverend  John  F.  Whealon, 
Archbishop  of  Hartford.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  prayers  and  praise  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's holy  chant,  and  to  wish  Father 
Paul  continued  fulfillment,  joy,  and  hap- 
piness in  fulfilling  God's  mission. 


LABOR  STUDIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dundalk  Commimity  College  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  Everett  G. 
Miller,  Sr.,  has  begun  a  labor  studies  pro- 
gram to  focus  on  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

One  of  the  products  of  this  study  is  a 
simple  statement  of  the  rights  of  work- 
ers under  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  This  statement,  being  pro- 
vided to  interested  workers,  is  one  more 
way  in  which  the  labor  studies  program 
and  the  college  continue  their  very  active 
Involvement  in  community  life  and  con- 
cerns. 

The  statement  follows: 
Your  Bill  of  Rights  Under  Job  Safety  Act 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970,  which  covers  an  estimated  35  mUlion 
wage  earners,  spells  out  at  least  16  "rights' 
for  American  workers. 

These  "rights"  are : 
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1.  The  right  to  have  dangerous  substances 
identified  by  labelling  or  posting  in  the  work- 
place. 

2.  The  right  to  have  safety  sind  health  In- 
spections made  on  the  Job. 

3.  The  right  to  accompany  inspectors  when 
they  Inspect  your  Job. 

4.  The  right  to  have  copies  of  inspection 
reports  and  complaints. 

5.  The  right  to  have  records  made  and  kept 
of   your   exposure   to   dangerous  substances. 

6.  The  right  of  access  to  records  of  your 
exposure  to  dangerous  substances. 

7.  The  right  to  have  HEW  monitor  danger- 
ous substances  on  your  Job. 

8.  The  right  to  have  violations  fotuid  by 
HEW  inspectors  posted  In  the  plant. 

9.  The  right  to  have  public  transcripts 
made  of  advisory  committee  meetings. 

10.  The  Tight  to  have  extremely  accurate 
records  made  of  injuries  and  Job-related  dis- 
eases. 

11.  The  right  to  have  the  HEW  secretary 
set  exposure  levels  for  dangerous  substances 
so  that  no  worker  suffers  Impaired  health  or 
diminished  life  expectancy. 

12.  The  right  to  see  published  an  annual 
list  of  toxic  substances  with  safe  exposxire 
criteria. 

13.  The  right  to  see  published  annually 
studies  of  the  long-term  effect  of  low-level 
exposures  to  industrial  materials. 

14.  The  right  to  be  protected  in  all  rights 
under  this  law. 

15.  The  right  to  sue  the  federal  government 
for  an  Imminent  danger  cause. 

16.  The  right  to  know  the  health  and  safety 
gap  each  year. 


ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I  KOCH 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  append  for  the  information  of  our  col- 
leagues material  from  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  entitled  "A  Re- 
port on  the  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Elec- 
tronic Surveillance — 1972"  by  Herman 
Schwartz,  professor  of  law.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 

The  material  follows : 

The  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Electronic 

Surveillance — 1972 

introduction  ' 

The  Electronic  Eavesdropping  Act  has  now- 
been  in  operation  some  four  and  a  half 
years.  Hundreds  of  wiretaps  and  bugs  have 
been  installed,  numerous  court  cases  have 
been  decided,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent,  but  the  controversy  over  the  value  and 
dangers  of  electronic  surveillance  continues. 
In  1968  Richard  M.  Nixon  promised  to  re- 
verse Ramsey  Clark's  policies  and  use  wire- 
tapping to  reduce  crime — what  kind  of 
crime,  and  how  that  would  be  done,  was  not 
made  clear.  Four  years,  much  money,  and 
many  crimes  later,  electronic  s\irvelllance  is 
still  being  touted  by  its  supporters  as.  in 
Frank  Hogan's  phrase,  "the  single  most  valu- 
able weapon  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime."  Wiretapping  is  given  credit  for  major 


1  This  study  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Playboy  Foundation.  I  should  like 
to  thank  Marc  Chodsow,  who  assisted  in  the 
statistical  compilation  and  analysis. 
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convictions  In  the  drug  area; 
trlct  Attorney  Eugene  Gold 
the  back  of  organized  crime  with 
and   a   half   feet   on   a   Canarsi  t 
trailer.      Nevertheless,      grave 
about  electronic  eavei>dropping 

One  of  the  nore   useful  lea. 
rather  pourous  statute  pushed 
the  wake  of  Robert  Kennedys 
by    Senator    John    L.    Mcc: 
friends,    is   a   requirement   that 
and   Judges   involved   in   autlio; 
order  wiretapping  and  bugging 
reports  on  this  surveillance 
forth  the  type  of  surveillance  ( 
or  microphone  bug),  where  and 
was  in  operation,  the  crinjes  it 
for,  the  number  of  i>eop'.e  and 
overheard,  how  much  It  cost  an 
These  reports  are  published  ever  r 
Administrative  Office  of  ths 
Courts.  Four  of  these  reports  1^ 
sued  so  far. 

In  the  Spring  of  1971,  Senat4r 
ainnounced  be  would  bold  headings 
reports  and  what  they  showed 
not  yet  been  held  or  even  schejltiled 
this  writing   (February  1973); 
guess  at  the  reasons. 

The  reports  have  nevertheless 
able,  and  though  it  is  stiU  too 
assess  the  results,  certain  cone 
become  clear.  Some  of  these  u 
in  December  1971  in  report 
writer  for  the  American  Civil  Li 
on  the  1968-1970  statistics.  The 
became  available  In  1972  and  it 
while  to  update  that  report,  an 
some  statistical  and  other  in 
has  come  to  light  since  Decembei 
It  may  still  be  too  early  for 
elusions — the   1972   figures  aval 
1973   wlU   be  particularly  usefu 
will  probably  contain  fairly  co: 
on  the  heavy  federal  tapping  an  I 
1970.  But,  as  noted,  certain 
beginning  to  take  shape. 

The  1971  ACLU  report  openec 
claimer  about  the  Uicomplet 
ported  figures,  which  omitted 
national  security  eavesdropping 
sent  variety.  Neither  of  these 
ocrler,  and  thus  neither  Is 
Administrative  OfHce.  It  was 
sary  to  make  an  educated  guess 
with  no  information  at  all  as 

Those   disclaimers  are  still  in 
tlcularly  as  to  the  amount  of  el 
veillance  Involving  agents  wirei  I 
As  to  these,  all  we  have  are 
that  this  Is  very  widely  practiced 
federal  and  state  levels. 

Thanks  to  data  obtained  and 
Senator  Edward  P.  Kennedy,  w 
something  about  the  national  s 
veUlanoe,  however,  and  some  of 
discussed  here.  In  addition,  thei 
some  crucial  legal  developments 
and  they  will  also  be  reviewed 

This  paper  will  consist  of 
(1 )    an    introductory    section 
summary  of  the  variotis  finding  s 
certain    methodological    caveats 
ficatlons;   (2)   a  discussion  of 
rlty    surveillance;     (3)    a    sum 
statistical    data    on    court-au 
txonlc  surveillance  that  is 
annual  reports  from  1968-1971, 
Into: 

(a)  the    scope    and    variety 
surveillance,   e.g.,   number   of 
people  and  conversations  overh 
of  time  of  overhearing,  and  type  3 
involved; 

(b)  the  costs  of  such 
totally  and  broken  down  by  offenses; 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(c)  the  results  so  far  In  terms  of  convic- 
tions, arrests  and  Incriminating  conversa- 
tions. 

Throughout,  Information  gleaned  from 
the  many  court  decisions  already  handed 
down,  wUl  be  referred  to  where  relevant:  rel- 
evant information  used  in  the  1971  report 
wUI  also  be  worked  In. 

I.    SUMMARY    AND    METIIODOLOCV 

A.  Summary 
1.  Amount  of  Surveillance 

a.  Court-Ordered:  There  Is  a  vast  amount 
of  electronic  surveillance  of  the  American 
people,  on  both  the  federal  and  state  levels. 
A  great  deal  of  this  is  performed  in  the 
name  of  national  sectirity.  and  is  completely 
uncontrolled.  Much  of  this  surveillance  lasts 
for  very  long  periods  of  time;  on  the  state 
level,  it  is  concentrated  In  Just  two  states. 

The  bulk  of  this  wiretapping  and  bugging 
is  now  used  for  gambling  oSen.ses.  despite 
tlie  origiii?!  claims  that  it  was  necessary 
primarily  for  serious  crimes  like  homicide, 
kidnapping  and  espionage:  in  three  years, 
there  has  been  only  one  federal  device  in- 
stalled for  kidnapping  and  none  for  either 
homicide  or  espionage;  gambling  installa- 
tions accounted  for  about  90';  of  all  the 
federal   installations    in    1971. 

The  figures  are  as  follows : 

TOTALS -COMBINED  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 


Orders 


InstsMa- 
tions 


People 


Conversa- 
tions 


1966  (6  mo) 174 

1969 302 

1970 597 

1971.... 816 

Total 1,889 


62.291 
186.229 
373.  763 
496,629 


1.839  77,227   1,118,912 


167 
290 
590 
792 


4,250 
14, 666 
25,812 
32,  509 


Federal 
In  1969-71,  federal  officials  overheard  29.513 
people  in  442.157  conversations  over  491  In- 
stallations, as  follows: 


Oiiiett 

Installa- 
■^ns 

People 

Conversa- 
tions 

1969 

1970 

1971 

33 

183 

..  .       285 

...       50! 

30 
180 
281 

4.256 
10. 158 
15.099 

41.929 
143.  508 
?56,720 

Total 

431 

29,513 

442, 157 

State 
In  1968-71.  state  officials  overheard  47,714 
people  In  676,755  conversations  over  1 ,348  In- 
stallations. The  overwhelming  bulk  of  this 
was  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  the 
major  share  In  New  Tork.  To  some  extent, 
this  Is  an  estimate,  but  only  to  a  very  minor 
extent. 


Orders 


Installa- 
tions 


People 


1968 174 

1969 269 

1970 414 

1971 531 

Total  1,388 


167  4, 250 

260  10,400 

410  15,654 

511  17,410 


Conversa- 
tions 


62,291 
144.300 
230, 255 
239, 909 


1,348    47,  n4 


676,  755 


Comments 

1.  These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  the 
ACLU  1971  Report  because  they  are  based 
on  calculations  derived  from  the  reports  of 
the  individual  installations  and  authoriza- 
tions, rather  than  from  the  overall  averages 
and  summaries  as  in  the  1071  Report. 

2.  Although  the  federal  average  was  some 
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13.5  days  per  Installation,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  the  New  York  In^tsllaticns  lasted 
for  many,  many  months. 

3.  Although  the  states,  (v.-h!ch  menni 
largely  New  York  and  to  a  lesser  extent. 
New  Jersey)  originally  u?ed  the  technique 
largely  for  drugs  and  non-gambling  offenses, 
by  1971,  the  states  had  shifted  to  over- 
whelming concentration  on  gambling.  De- 
spite the  pleas  of  need  for  serious  oITenses, 
the  federal  visage  concentrated  on  gambling 
right  from  the  start,  and  indeed  increased 
that  concentration  at  the  expenses  of  drugs 
and  others.  The  breakdowns  are  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  INSTALLATIQ-JS 


Gj.TiLilng      Drugs 


Homi-      Kidnap- 
cide  >  ing 


Oi.her 


IS(i9. 
1370.    . 
Ii71. 

ToUI. 


1968... 
1969  ... 
1970.... 
1971.... 


20            4 
120          39 
248           21 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

5 
21 
12 

338           64 

0 

1 

38 

STATE  inSTALLATIONS 

18 

78 

204 

304 


Total. 


604 


68 
80 
84 
104 

336 


20 
19 
20 
18 


I  60 

1  82 

0  95 

1  84 


77 


321 


<  Includes  attempts,  threats,  solicitations  and  conspiracy  lo 
commit  homicide  (including  manslaughter)  as  well  a  a  tew  oc- 
casional instances  of  consummated  murder. 

4.  During  the  four  year  period,  only  2 
applications  were  denied,  (In  1969);  there  is 
also  some  independent  evidence  of  judge- 
shopping.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  court-ordered 
system  Is  imposing  meaningful  controls,  par- 
ticularly on  the  state  level. 

b.  National  Security:  Figures  released  by 
Senator  Edward  F.  Kennedy  indicate  that  at 
least  the  following  number  of  national  secu- 
rity wiretaps  and  bugs  were  installed: 

6-12/68:  56  (50  taps  and  6  bugs) . 

1969:  94  (81  taps  and  13  bugs) . 

1970:  113  (97  taps  and  16  bugs) . 

1.  On  the  basis  of  classified  information 
provided  the  Senator,  his  staff  has  calculated 
that  the  average  national  security  Installa- 
tions lasted  from  78.3-209.7  days,  or  about  6 
to  15  times  the  court -ordered  variety  of  13.5. 
During  1969-71,  the  latter  caught  an  average 
of  56  people  and  900  conversations  per  in- 
stallation lasting  an  average  of  13.5  days.  If 
the  court-ordered  averages  are  roughly  com- 
parable to  the  national-security  t-j^t — and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise — then 
the  100  national  security  surveillances  an- 
nually may  well  have  been  Intercepted :  from 
31,000  to  84,000  people  per  year;  from  546,000 
to  1.350,000  conversations  per  year. 

2.  Electronic  surveillance  for  dome.stic  se- 
curity purposes  allegedly  accounted  for  very 
little  of  the  national  security  total  since  the 
Department  of  Justice  claims  it  found  it  nec- 
essary to  shut  oH'  less  than  10  devices  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  ban- 
ning such  electronic  surveillance  without  a 
warrant.  Thus,  this  vast  amount  of  surveil- 
lance is  likely  to  continue. 

3.  This  known  surveillance  may  not  be  all 
there  Is,  since  it  does  not  include  electronic 
surveillance  by  the  Army  (which  was  re- 
vealed last  summer)  or  possible  surveillance 
by  the  CIA  and  other  agencies,  or  Intercep- 
tion of  teletype  messages. 

4.  According  to  Ramsey  Clark,  such  sur- 
veillance rarely  produces  anything  of  value. 
He  has  testified  that  If  all  vwre  shut  off,  "the 
impact  on  our  national  security  ,  •  .  would 
be  absolutely  zero." 
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2.  Costs 
a.  Court-Ordered  Surveillance:   The  State 
figures   are   approximations,   but   are   fairly 
close    since    the    state    cost    reporting    ap- 
proached but  was  not  equal  to  100%. 

TOTAL  COSTS 


Federal 


State 


Total 


1968  $200,000 

1969         440.287  470.000 

1970' 2.116.266  938.000 

19711 2,114,216  1,502,340 

Total 4,670,769  3,110,340 


J200, 000 

910,287 

3,054,226 

3,616,556 


7,781,069 


b.  National  Security:  Using  the  same 
6-15:1  time  ratio  of  national  seciuity:  court 
ordered  surveillance  as  earlier,  and  on  the 
premise  that  most  of  the  costs  are  manpower 
costs  which  vary  with  time,  one  can  roughly 
estimate  the  costs  of  an  average  national 
security  Installation  as  about  6-15  times  the 
$9,500  of  the  1969-71  federal  installations,  or 
about  $47,000-$  142,500  per  national  security 
installation. 

Since  there  have  been  about  100  national 
security  Installations  each  year,  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  costs  of  national  security 
surveillance  is  from  $5.7  million  to  $14.3  mil- 
lion annually. 

c.  Commetits: 

1.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  very 
.substantial  amount  of  Judges"  and  lawyers' 
time  necessary  to  prepare  the  court.ordered 
applications,  and  the  lawyers'  and  FBI  time 
for  the  national  security  authorizations  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

2.  (a)  There  are  inexplicable  differences 
among  the  different  types  of  offenses  for 
which  federal  surveillance  is  used,  partic- 
ularly between  drugs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
gambling  and  the  other  offenses  on  the 
other.  Moreover,  there  are  startling  fluctua- 
tions in  costs  from  one  year  to  the  next  for, 
e.g..  the  drug  surveillance:  from  $61,825  per 
installation  in  1969,  to  $26,035  in  1970  and 
$12,772  in  1971.  The  gambling  average  re- 
mains relatively  stable  and  relatively  low, 
whereas  the  "Other"  category  drops  steadily 
from  $9,212  in  1969  to  $5,794  in  1971. 

(b)  The  state  figures  vary  and  fluctuate 
so  greatly,  that  no  pattern  is  even  discern- 
ible. Thus,  the  gambling  average  rises 
slightly,  but  drugs,  and  Other  rises  very 
steeply,  while  Homicide  Jumps  up  and  down 
and  kidnaping  falls  sharply.  These  fluctua- 
tions are  so  Inexplicable  that  the  only  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  reports  are  unreliable. 
3.  Results 

Because  it  takes  close  to  two  years  for 
cases  to  be  disposed  of,  at  least  on  the  fed- 
eral level,  the  figures  for  convictions  are  still 
iiicomplete,  except  perhaps  for  1969  convic- 
tions and  the  1969-70  arrests;  the  Incrimi- 
natory conversations  are  likely  to  be  fairly 
complete.  So  far,  the  results  seem  to  be  as 
follows: 

a   State:  - 

PERSONS  CONVICTED,  BY  OFFENSE 


Homi- 

Kid- 

Gambling 

Drugs 

cide  1 

naping 

Other 

lotal 

1968  .. 

:16 

ne 

1969... 

33 

32 

0 

0 

99 

167 

1970... 

212 

65 

1 

55 

333 

1971... 

117 

55 

8 
12 

0 

30 

210 

Tola!. 

362 

152 

200 

726 

>  Includes  all  types  of  homicide-related  offenses,  including 
attempts,  threats,  solicitation,  conspiracy,  manslaughter,  etc 
May  be  the  result  of  incomplete  repoitmg. 

So  far,  only  194  out  of  the  1,348  Installa- 
tions have  been  directly  associated  with  con- 
victions; a  small  additional  percentage  may 
have  been  related  thereto.  For  1969,  the  year 
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where  most  results  are  probably  In,  55  out  of 
260  Installations  were  associated  with  a  con- 
viction. As  noted  below,  it  is  uncertain  when 
and  whether  "associated  with"  Involves  a 
causal  connection. 

PERSONS  ARRESTED,  BY  OFFENSE 


Gambling 

Drugs 

Homio- 
cide 

Kid- 
naping 

Other 

Total 

196S  .. 
1969... 
1970  .. 
1971... 

69 

302 

930 

1,380 

97 

86 

228 

346 

6 
41 
19 
27 

7 
2 

83 
218 
152 
211 

262 

645 

1.329 

1,964 

Total. 

1,681 

757 

93 

9 

664 

4,200 

These  arrests  are  probably  fairly  complete 
for  1968-1970. 

Incriminating    Conversations,    Based    On 
Prosecutors  Reports: 

In  1968,  22' o  were  Incriminating, 
were  incriminating, 
were  incriminating, 
were  incriminating. 


In  1969,  28 'i 
In  1970,  30'^; 
In  1971,  53'.; 
b.  Federal: 


PERSONS  CONVICTED,  BY  OFFENSE 


Gambling 

Drugs 

Kid 

nap- 
ing 

Other 

ToUl 

1969 

1970 

1971 

-- 

101 
123 

76 

24 
99  . 
21  . 

0 

2 

10 
18 

127 
232 
115 

Tctal.. 

■- 

300 

144 

0 

30 

474 

In  1969,  12  of  the  30  Installations  were 
associated  with  a  conviction:  9/20  of  the 
gambling  installations,  2/4  Drug,  and  1  out 
of  5  Others. 

The  only  year  for  which  figures  seem  rela- 
tively complete  is  1969.  The  overall  reported 
cost  for  this  surveillance — omitting  the 
unreported  lawyers'  and  Judges'  time  costs — 
was  $440,287  or  about  $3,500  per  person  con- 
victed, and  $37,000  for  each  of  the  12  Installa- 
tions with  which  convictions  were  associated. 

PERSONS  ARRESTED,  BY  OFFENSE 


Gambling 

Drugs 

Kidnaping 

Other 

Total 

1%9 

1970 

1971 

217 
730 
676 

57 
280 
116 

80 
26 
25 

354 

1,036 

817 

Total. 

1,623 

453 

0 

131 

2,207 

For  1969  and  1970,  the  figures  are  probably 
close  to  complete.  During  this  period,  92  out 
of  140  gambling  Installations  were  associated 
with  an  arrest,  26  out  of  43  drug  installations, 
0  out  of  1  kidnap  Installation,  and  13  out  of 
26  other,  for  a  total  of  131  out  of  210  total. 
Incriminating  Conversations 

The  overall  federal  figures  as  reported  are 
quite  high:  82''!  in  1969,  70'^  In  1970  and 
71';  in  1971.  But  the  non-drug  and  non- 
gambling  installations  produce  very  few  in- 
criminating conversations. 

c.  Comments: 

1.  There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  electronic  surveillance  was  not  necessary 
to  at  least  some  of  the  convictions  obtained; 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  courts  and  prosecutors 
found  or  admitted  as  much. 

2.  The  arrest  figures  are  of  little  significance 
to  this  issue.  Not  only  are  arrests  subject  to 
manipulation,  of  which  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence, but  wiretaps  and  bugs  may  not  be 
Installed  unless  there  already  is  probable 
cause  to  arrest  at  least  someone,  and  th© 
reported  court  cases  confirm  this. 

3.  Much  of  the  federal  wiretapping  and 
bugging  is  on  small-time  gamblers;  Justice 
Department  figures  and  reported  cases  so 
indicate.  Despite  claims  of  high  value  and 
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effectiveness  for  organized  crime,  law  en- 
forcement authorities  have  sharply  reduced 
their  usage  for  every  offense  but  gambling 
since  1968. 

4.  At  least  in  one  case  a  court  has  found 
that  the  federal  government's  reports  of  "in- 
criminating" conversations  was  overstated 
many  times.  In  any  event  (1)  the  definition 
and  application  of  "Incriminatory"  is  highly 
subjective,  rarely  testable,  and  often  self- 
serving:  (2)  also,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  very  little  effort  to  minimize 
non-"incrimlnatory"  interceptions  is  made  on 
the  state  level,  and  not  too  much  more  on  the 
federal  level. 

5.  Few  of  the  major  industrial  states,  which 
could  be  expected  to  "need"  this  authority, 
have  adopted  it.  Indeed,  most  state  (and 
much  federal)  wiretapping  Is  In  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  California,  Illinois.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  other  states  with  major 
crime  problems  have  not  even  bothered  to 
give  their  police  this  authority:  many  states 
which  have  created  such  authority  don't 
bother  using  it. 

6.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  heavy 
law-enforcement  effort  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  drug  or  gambling  problems,  or  that 
it  ever  can.  Causality  is  particularly  difficult 
to  trace  for  the  increase  In  electronic  surveiU 
lance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy 
Increase  in  men  and  money  for  all  other  \a.w 
enforcement  operations. 

B.  Some  Methodological  Notes 
The  figures  for  court-authorized  surveil- 
lance that  are  analyzed  In  this  study  are 
drawn  from  the  Annual  Reports  issued  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  for  the  years  1968-71.  These  Reports 
contain  data  relating  only  to  court-author- 
ized surveillance;  so-called  national  security 
and  one-party  consent  surveillance  are  not 
done  pursuant  to  court  orders  and  therefore 
are  not  Included  In  the  Annual  Reports. 
Whatever  Information  we  have  as  to  the  na- 
tional security  surveillance  and  consent 
eavesdropping  is  from  other  sources. 

The  figures  in  the  Annual  Reports  on 
Judicially  authorized  surveillance  are  broken 
down  into  three  sections: 

(1)  Summary  tables,  which  contain  both 
summary  figures  and  averages;  for  some  rea- 
son, totals  for  certain  categories  such  as  total 
persons  or  conversations  overheard,  are  not 
published,  perhaps  because  the  averages  are 
based  on  less  than  the  total  number  Involved 
since  in  several  instances,  the  prosecutor  or 
court  omitted  the  relevant  Information.  The 
Tables  are  identified  by  numbers. 

(2)  An  Appendix  containing  individual 
date  for  each  installation,  relating  to  identity 
of  judge  and  prosecutor,  type  of  offense,  t\-pe 
and  place  of  surveillance,  length  of  surveil- 
lance, number  of  persons  and  conversations 
overheard,  costs  and  resvilts;  these  appear  in 
the  Appendix  In  Tables  A  (Judge  reports)  and 
B  (prosecutor  reports) . 

(3)  Follow-ups  on  surveillance  of  prior 
years,  set  out  both  in  summary  form  and  in- 
dividually   (Table  C)    in  the  Appendix. 

The  1971  ACLU  report  depended  largely  on 
the  summary  tables  for  its  overall  figures. 
The  averages  were  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  installations  to  obtain  totals  for 
persons  and  conversations  overheard,  and 
overall  costs.  For  this  report,  an  effort  was 
made  to  work  directly  from  the  individual 
application  reports  in  Tobies  A  and  B  (and  C 
where  follow-ups  were  concerned)  in  the 
Appendix  rather  than  from  the  summary  fig- 
ures In  the  ntimbered  Tables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reports.  In  a  few  cases,  there  were 
startling  and  Inexplicable  differences  be- 
tween the  averages  and  other  figures  In  the 
Administrative  Office  Report  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Admin.  Off.  Rep."),  and  the  re- 
sults from  analyzing  the  Individual  installa- 
tion reports  in  the  Appendix.  These  discrep- 
ancies will  be  noted  and  discussed  where 
relevant. 
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It  should  be  noted   that  because 
porting   authorities  often  omit  «d 
In   imp>ortant  Information  as  t< 
conversations  overheard,  or  costs 
figures  given  here  are  often 
talned  by  multiplying  the  averafee 
installations   that    were   submitted 
total  number  of  installations.  Si: 
were  in  fact  provided  for  almos  t 
and   most  state   installations, 
seems  reliable. 

Certain  other  methodological 
be  worth  noting  at  this  time, 
will  be  specifically  noted  where 
up.    The   specific   offense 
geared   to   the   classifications 
Admini'trative     Office:      .vhere 
doubts  because  more  than  one 
indicated  for  an  installation   i 
true  for  New  York  City  au 
exact   classification   was   obtainetl 
Administrative  Office  which 
whereby    a    multiple-offen.se     a 
was  classified  according  to  the 
m?nt  as  to  the  most  serious 
those  listed. 

Finally,  the  offens"';  are  divi 
groups:    Gambline.    Drugs.    Hon: 
napping.    Other.    The    first    two 
because  they  are  the  ollenses  for 
tronic  surveillance  is  most  freq 
Homicide   and   Kidnapping   sre 
for  the  solution  of  which  such  su 
most  frequently  said  to  ba  necer 
oth?r  offenses  can  be  convenle 
together.  '•Homicide'"  includes  « 
homicide-related   offense,    stich 
ticn  to  commit  homicide,  at 
acy.  threat  and  manslaughter  as 
tual  murders,  of  which  there 
instances  in  the  Reports. 
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COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  $ALINITY 

co^^^ROL  act 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    XTTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENf-ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  19 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Salinity  Con  ;rol  Act  is 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  pfogram  of 
salinity  control  in  this  basin. 

The  salinity  and  mineral 
the  Colorado  River  has  been 
during  the  last  decade 
measures  are  instituted   now 
crease  in  salinity  will  become 
in  future  years.  Increased 
have  an  adverse  economic  effei^t 
cultural,  municipal,  and 
tors,  both  in  the  United 
Mexico.  High  salinity  levels  r 
useful  lifetime  of  water 
cilities    and    increase    water 
costs.  Farmers  using  high  s 
for  irrigation  are  faced  with 
yields,  crop  damage,  and  highc 
costs. 

This  legislation  will  authoiizi 
struction.   operation,   and 
of  certain  works  in  the 
Basin  to  control  the  salinity 
used   both   in   the   United 
Mexico. 

Salinity  control  projects  ar4  planned 
for  areas  downstream  from  tlie  Imperial 
Dam,  which  are  of  benefit  only  ,o  Mexico 
and  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  a  1  73  water 
quality  agreement  with  that  nation,  Proj- 
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ects  planned  for  areas  upstream  from 
Imperial  Dam  will  benefit  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Included  in  the  latter  group  is  the 
Crystal  Geyser  salinity  control  project 
on  the  Green  River  in  Utah.  Crystal  Gey- 
ser is  an  abandoned  oil  test  well.  Saline 
water  erupts  from  the  well  approximately 
every  5  hours  and  contributes  3,000  tons 
of  salt  to  the  Colorado  River  every  year. 
The  control  plan  involves  a  dike  and 
pipelines  which  would  prevent  the  entire 
3,000  tons  from  entering  the  river.  The 
estimated  cost  will  be  $500,000. 

Future  salinity  control  projects  in 
Utah  are  envisioned  for  Ashley  Creek, 
Uintah  Basin,  Price  River,  San  Rafael 
River.  Dirty  Devil  River,  and  LaVerkin 
Springs.  However,  these  projects  would 
have  to  be  authorized  by  subsequent  leg- 
islation. 

Almost  half  of  the  State  of  Utah  lies 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  area.  The 
waters  of  that  great  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
economic  well-being  of  Utah  and  the  rest 
of  the  basin  States.  En->.ctnient  of  this 
foresighted  legislation  will  enable  those 
who  use  the  Colorado's  waters  to  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  benefits  of  that  use 
without  destroying  th?  river's  potential 
in  the  process. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  QUESTIONS 


June  11,  1974 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  a  recent  series  in  the  Washington 
Star-News,  there  is  a  "tim.e  bomb"  facing 
social  security. 

Beginning  in  2010— less  than  40  vears 
from  now — the  babies  born  in  the  post 
World  War  n  boom  will  reach  retire- 
ment age.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  number 
of  people  living  on  pensions  will  have 
Eone  from  29  million  to  45  million— an 
increase  of  55  percent. 

The  grim  predictions  of  the  system's 
critics  may  reflect  elements  of  exaggera- 
tion and  overextended  trend  lines,  but 
they  do  represent  increasing  concern 
about  social  security  and  its  role  in 
American  society. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News.  June  9,  1974.  indicates  that  a  re- 
port by  the  trustees  of  the  social  security 
system  "points  up  the  need  for  basic  de- 
cisions affecting  the  long-term  future  of 
the  program."  The  editorial  follows: 
[From   the   Washington   Star -News,  June   9 
19741 
Social  .Secvrity  Qt.-estions 

This  year's  report  to  Congress  by  trustees 
of  the  Social  Security  system  points  up  the 
need  for  basic  decisions  tifectlng  the  long- 
terra  future  of  the  program.  Included  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  questions:  the  over- 
all purpose  of  the  ma-Mive  payroll  taxes  levied 
on  working  people  and  employers,  channeled 
into  ijenefits  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  almost  40  years 
after  Its  birth  In  the  de. "operation  of  the  na- 
tion's struggle  with  depression,  the  goal  of 
Social  Security  Is  not  clearly  defined.  But  this 


Is  truer  now  than  it  was  in  1935.  ns  expan- 
sions of  coverage  and  related  tax  increases 
have  come  with  dizzying  raplditv.  and  as 
public  reliance  on  the  system  Jias  grown. 
There  are  warning  signs  that  the  habit  of 
revising  the  program  In  piecemeal  fashion, 
with  more  of  an  eye  on  election-year  goodies 
than  on  actuarial  realities  and  without  any 
firm  philosophy  of  what  Social  Security 
should  do  and  how,  must  gii-e  way  to  some 
hard-headed,  long-term  plaiming. 

Such  planning  has  to  take  account  of 
the  growing  criticism  of  the  flat  payroll-tax 
financing  of  the  Social  Security  funds,  now 
at  a  rate  of  5.85  percent  of  wages  up  to 
$13200  for  both  worker  or  employer,  or 
a  ma.xim'm  of  $772.20  f  o  ■  each.  Even  con- 
sidering inflation,  that  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
1 -percent  rate  and  $30  maximum  with  which 
the  program  started,  and  many  taxpayers 
are  unhappy  about  paying  a  Social  Security 
levy  exceeding  their  federal  income-tax  bite. 
There  are  cries  to  scrap  the  "regressive"  flat 
rate  and  finance  benefits  from  general  reve- 
nues raised  in  a  more  progressive  way.  which 
would  be  a  regrettable  step  blurring  the  dis- 
tinction between  Social  Security  and  wel- 
fare. But  thought  must  be  given  to  the  ulti- 
mate limit  of  public  tolerance  for  the  pay- 
roll deduction,  especially  among  younger 
workers  facing  many  year-  of  such  pavments 
before  retirement. 

Another  complication,  stressed  by  Social 
Security  officials  and  detailed  in  a  recent 
series  of  Star-News  articles.  Is  the  projected 
decline  of  the  proportion  of  active  workers 
to  retired  persons.  The  change  will  be  spec- 
tacular early  in  the  next  century  when  the 
po.;t-war  bumper  crop  of  babies  reaches  re- 
tirement age,  their  benefits  to  be  provided  by 
a  work  force  slimmed  with  the  nation's  ap- 
proach to  zero  population  growth.  If  the 
numerous  senior  citizens  use  their  politi- 
cal power  to  overburden  their  taxpaylng 
Juniors,  it  could  produce  some  unfortu- 
nate social  stresses. 

To  complicate  the  planning  for  Social  Se- 
curity m  coming  decades,  it  must  be  dove- 
tailed with  other  developing  government 
programs — on  private-pension  reform,  na- 
tional health  insurance,  welfare.  Prom  all 
this  effort  on  social  legislation  there  might 
emerge  a  consensus  on  the  extent  to  which 
government  can  and  should  protect  every 
last  American  from  the  rigors  of  poverty,  a 
task  for  which  the  present  level  of  Social 
Security  payments  Is  plainly  Inadequate. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  permanence 
of  Social  Security,  which  for  millions  of 
Americans  is  the  one  source  of  Income  they 
can  count  on  in  old  age  or  In  the  event  of 
disability.  The  unplanned  evolution  of  the 
program  has  been.  In  the  main,  more  bene- 
ficial than  could  have  been  hoped.  It  now 
needs  a  .steady  guiding  hand,  which  must  be 
provided  by  Congress,  to  ravlgnte  the  dif- 
ficult course  ahead. 


115CD  BA>.'ANAS  ON  PIKES  PEAK 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  sur- 
face coal  mining  regulation  bills,  H.R. 
11500  and  H.R.  12838,  will  effectively 
mandate  the  reclamation  of  mined  land. 

But  only  one  of  these  bills,  H.R. 
12898,  will  also  permit  the  needed 
amount  of  coal  to  be  dug  to  satisfy  the 
Nation's  energy  requirements. 

Tlie  other  bill,  the  notorious  H.R. 
11500,  which  people  say  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  trying  to  grow  bananas  on 
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Pike's  Peak,  is  so  environmentally  one 
sided  that  it  would  seriously  abet  the 
energy  deficit. 


RESOLL'TION  ON  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
conditions  which  continue  to  prevail  in 
Northern  Ireland  continue  to  represent 
one  of  this  world's  greatest  living  trag- 
edies. Of  particular  significance  has  been 
the  ruthless  deprivation  of  basic  rights 
for  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  by 
the  British  nation. 

A  stark  example  came  last  week  when 
a  young  man.  imprisoned  by  the  British, 
died  after  conducting  a  hunger  strike  to 
protest  his  inhumane  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  his  British  captors.  This  tragic 
event  threatens  to  bring  about  renewed 
violenbe  in  Northern  Ireland. 

As  we~"%iew  these  tragic  events,  let  us, 
as  the  gre^^j^vocate  of  the  rights  of 
oppressed  peo^^begin  to  champion  the 
effort  to  have  basic  civil  rights  restored 
to  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland.  Re- 
cently, the  New  York  City  Council  unan- 
imously passed  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  United  Nations  to: 

First.  Request  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  cease  and  desist  its  bar- 
baric practice  of  force  feeding  Irish  po- 
litical prisoners. 

Second.  Of  keeping  them  confined  In 
Institutions  far  removed  from  their 
homes,  contrai-y  to  recognized  practices 
and  rules  of  civilized  society. 

Third.  To  restore  civil  rights  to  its 
minorities  in  northeast  Ireland  and  par- 
ticularly the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Fourth.  To  restore  the  right  of  its  mi- 
nority to  be  openli'  confronted  by  their 
accusers. 

Fifth.  To  restore  trial  by  jury. 

Sixth.  To  inquire  into  the  prison  con- 
ditions in  England  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  particularly  the  women's  pris- 
ons in  both  countries. 

Seventh.  To  require  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  Immediately  release 
all  political  internees  and  prisoners 
whether  in  Northern  Ireland  or  Great 
Britain. 

I  commend  the  city  council  for  the 
adoption  of  this  important  resolution.  I 
feel  It  is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress 
acted  upon  an  equally  important  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  in  January  of 
1973.  House  Resolution  161,  which 
states: 

Resolved:  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that:  "The  Irish  people  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  thus  returning  the  dis- 
puted six  countries  to  the  Irish  Republic, 
unless  a  clear  majority  of  all  the  people 
of  Ireland,  In  a  free  and  open  plebiscite,  de- 
termine to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  peace  Is  ever  to  become 
more  than  an  elusive  dream  for  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  our  re- 
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sponsibility  to  help  initiate  a  meaning- 
ful effort  to  achieve  it.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  pleas  of  the  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children,  who 
have  seen  their  families  and  loved  ones 
die.  and  who  fear  for  their  o'^n  lives  as 
well.  Their  voices  are  loud  and  clear  and 
deserve  our  most  serious  attention. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    M.ARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  Flag  Day 
and  the  great  symbolism  of  the  American 
flag  appeared  in  the  column  of  Charles 
C.  Heaton  in  the  Advertiser  newspaper  in 
Montgomery  County  June  5. 

Each  year,  around  Flag  Day,  I  have 
sponsored  a  ceremony  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  area  residents,  as  well  as  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs.  This  year's  pro- 
gram will  include  a  pageant  produced 
by  the  Marine  Barracks  here.  Flags  of 
various  periods  will  be  carried  by  Ma- 
rines in  the  uniforms  of  these  flags'  pe- 
riods, accompanied  by  a  narration  and 
di-ura  and  bugle  corps. 

Tlie  program  will  be  Thui'sday,  June 
27,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Caucus  Room. 

Flag  Day,  of  course,  is  June  14,  and 
Independence  Day  comes  soon,  so  I  com- 
mend to  you  Mr.  Heaton's  column  on  our 
"red,  white,  and  blue  security  blanket": 
Something  To  Hang  On   To 

Watching  the  same  motion  picture  over 
and  over  again  gets  monotonous;  repeats  on 
television  manage  to  get  monotonous;  lis- 
tening to  the  same  old  story  can  get  monot- 
onous and  going  over  the  same  old  philoso- 
phies could  become  monotonous,  unless  those 
philosophic  words  could  be  the  basis  for 
giving  us  something  to  hang  on  to. 

One  of  the  most  Important,  yet  seemingly 
least  respected,  days  of  the  year  comes 
around  again  on  June  14  .  .  .  that's  Flag 
Day.  Waiting  Impatiently  for  the  arrival  of 
Jtily  4  and  Labor  Day  and  all  the  other  days 
which  mean  a  day  off  or  a  long  week-end.  Is 
a  happy  traditional  experience,  but  we  should 
exhibit  the  same  enthusiasm  In  a  less  selfish, 
more  restrained  manner  when  Flag  Day  rolls 
around. 

At  first  glance,  the  flag  is  only  a  bright 
piece  of  cloth,  yet  men  and  women  would 
die  for  It,  Immigrants  cry  at  the  sight  of 
It,  and  millions  revere  It  as  the  symbol  of 
justice  and  freedom.  To  those  who  love 
life  and  the  opportunity  to  carve  their  own 
destiny.  It  offers  a  representative  form  of 
government  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. The  Washington  Monument,  the 
White  House,  the  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Me- 
morials are  all  recognizable  In  dedication  to 
leaders  of  our  country  or  as  material  witness 
to  the  existence  of  our  nation's  Capital  and 
our  governmental  activities. 

Nothing  substitutes  for  the  symbolism  of 
our  flag.  If  there's  one  thing  which  says 
"That's  us  .  .  .  that's  America  .  .  .  that's 
something  to  resjject  and  to  fight  for,"  It's 
Old  Glory  .  .  .  our  Stars  and  Stripes.  Per- 
sonal, Individual,  political  and  national  scan- 
dals may  recur  through  our  years  of  na- 
tional growth,  yet  the  strength,  loyalty  and 
determination  of  our  people  remains  stolc&Uy 
Inside  each  of  us.  What  represents  our  own 
patriotism   and   fortitude   more   completely, 
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more  directly  and  more  permanently  than  a 
luiilateral,  mass  re.spect  for  one  thing  we 
can  all  hang  on  to  together? 

This  country  has  been  built  on  spirit  and 
nothing  is  a  more  forceful  reminder  of  that 
great  American  spirit  than  the  flag  under 
which  so  many  have  fought.  On  June  14, 
let's  display  the  flag  In  o'ar  homes  and  at  our 
business  locations:  jvist  as  importantly,  let's 
aU  take  a  lew  moments  ovit  during  the  day 
and  think  about  our  couzitry  and  ourselves 
in  relation  to  it.  Let's  mentally  recognize  tha 
iniportance  of  our  symbolic  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  quietly  review  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

When  all  the  Watergates  have  been  over- 
come and  have  been  replaced  by  problems 
which  might  be  much  more  pertinent,  all  of 
us  must  display  a  distinct  alliance  and  main- 
tain a  unification  which  can  be  stabilized 
by  using  our  Flag  as  something  to  hang  on 
to.  What's  wrong  with  a  red,  white  and  blue 
.sectirity  blanket  covered  with  the  stately 
stars  of  our  country? 


CANCER  CENTERS  DESERVE  FULL 
SUPPORT  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
BUDGET 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  my 
years  in  Congress.  I  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  tremendous  medical 
advances  which  are  being  made  in  re- 
search hospitals,  particularly  in  seeking 
a  cure  for  the  scourge  of  cancer. 

Since  1898,  the  search  for  a  cancer 
cure  has  been  conducted  continuously 
and  with  considerable  success  at  the 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  in  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.  This  is  the 
world's  oldest  institution  established  to 
focus  on  cancer  research. 

Roswell  Park's  credentials  are  well 
known  to  all  in  the  medical  profession. 
It  was  one  of  the  three  centers  initially 
designated  as  comprehensive  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

Within  the  next  2  weeks,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  scheduled 
to  act  on  the  fiscal  1975  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  includes  funds  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  in  partic- 
ular for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  cancer  treatment  centers. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  La- 
bor— Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
chaired  by  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Floods  impressive  back- 
groimd  on  these  centers  and  the  budget 
need  was  presented  by  Dr.  Geiald  P. 
Murphy,  Institute  Director  of  Roswell 
Park. 

I  include  Dr.  Murphy's  testimony  as 
part  of  my  remai'ks : 

Statement   by   Dr.   Gerald   P.   Mctrphy 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy. 
Institute  Director  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial 
Institute  at  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  one  of  the  three 
centers  initially  designated  as  "comprehen- 
sive" by  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  President's  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute's  Cancer  Control 
Advisory  Committee.  Also,  I  am  President- 
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elect  of  the  American  Cancer  S 
York  State. 

In   my   testimony   today.    I   wis! 
more  fiscal  support  for  cancer  cen 
emphasize  that  the  National 
tute  and  responsible  cancer  phys 
scientists  in  the  USA.  are  in  fa^or 
establishment  of  additional  cent 

In  1971  when  the  National  Cancir 
passed,  a  number  of  exploratory,  or 
grants  were  awarded  to  institutloi 
gional  groups  to  determine  the  a 
of    the    establishment    of    a 
Many  of  them,  such  as  in  yoiir 
munlty.  are  evaluating  their  need 
cer  center. 

These  review  and   planning; 
selves  have  already  led  to  considtrible 
fit  to  the  American  public — for  su 
ments  in  many  cases  have  critical  y 
both  the  needs  for  cancer  patients 
the  methods  and  means  of  serving 
the  public  better. 

If  one  considers  the  current 
of  the  12  cancer  centers  in  the  Unitfed 
one  can  realize  that  many  America;  i 
far   from   such    centers.   The 
states    near    existing,    designated 
hensive  cancer  centers  is  86  millictn 
proximately  7.2  million  persons  on 
age  for  each  of  the  presently  desi 
centers. 

MILLIONS    WITHOUT    ACCESS 

However,  taking  7.2  million  perst 
average  center's  geographic  service 
deployment    of    these    comprehens 
would  still  leave  at  least  117  mill 
in  some  states  with  no  such  opporiu 
referral  or  benefit  from  such  a  cer  t 
if  we  maintain  the  minimal   cove 
found  in  some  fortunate  states,  th 
Ing  39  may  well  have  a  need  for  a 
additional  centers.  This  of  course 
that  several  sparsely  populated 
be  sharing  one  center  in  some 
country. 

In  fiscal  1975  there  are  estimates 
million   will   t>e  spent  on  cancer 
has  been  announced  that  six  ;iew 
hensive  centers  will  be  designated 
end   of   fiscal    1974.   that    is,    in 
weeks.  We  may  still  need  another  t 
y:-t  to  achieve  the  p>opulation 
has  been  established   in  other 
country  in  states  where  centers  ar< 
cated. 

This  ratio,   as  mentioned,   shoul 
considered  ideal.  For  example,  an 
ten  centers,  if  funded  at  the  current 
average  level  of  existing  centers  w 
al>out  MO  million.  Therefore,  the  * 
presently   budgeted  for  cancer 
ering    all    types,    including    com; 
community,   and   specialized   cenie 
hardly  ac^mmodate  such  a  burden , 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  for  an  $8  t 
addition,  in  my  opinion.  However,  I 
that  the  Citizens'  Budget,  in  the  ir 
moderation  in  a  rapidly  growing 
gram,  requests  only  an  additional 
to  make  the  total  cancer  research 
quest  for  fiscal  1975  only  $150  mill 

MOTIVATIONS    VERSUS    HESLT-T  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  scientists  are  subji 
same  motivations  as  most  other 
it  would  be  natural  for  members  ol 
proprlations  Committee  to  assume 
of  our  request  for  over  $150  millior 
cancer  centers  could  be  motivated  b; 
to  work  In  excellent  conditions  and 
new  expanding  Institutions. 

However,  I  t)elleve  if  we  take  a  lool 
Is  happening  to  patients  treated 
centers  that  the  $150  million  does 
to  be  an  inflated  request.  For 
so-called  "End  Results"  data  from 
Cancer  Institute  epidemiological  r 
the  years  1965  to  1969,  show  that 
16%   of  adult  patients  with  acute 
were  alive  one  year  after  diagnosis. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  best  cancer  centers  the  rate  is  now 
running  about  70'.  as  a  result  of  combined 
chemotherapy  worked  out  particularly  at 
cancer  centers.  To  carry  this  further,  in  1956, 
no  children  with  acute  lymphatic  leukemia 
survived  longer  than  15  months.  In  a  recent 
study  from  several  cancer  centers  and  cooper- 
ative groups  studying  nearly  2000  children 
with  acute  lymphatic  leukemia  under  com- 
bined chemotherapy,  it  appears  today  that 
half  the  children  will  survive  5  years. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  observation 
that  17^;  of  such  children  have  already  sur- 
vived untreated.  5  years  after  the  completion 
of  all  their  therapy.  Not  all  such  achieve- 
ments can  admittedly  be  attributed  to  supe- 
rior treatment  in  cancer  centers.  However,  in 
the  years  since  1969  results  have  improved 
generiilly,  but  not  nearly  to  levels  seen  at 
some  cancer  centers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  the  medi- 
cal world  doubts  that  many  improvements 
take  place  first  in  the  cancer  centers  and  then 
spread  out  to  the  rest  of  the  medical  com- 
munity. 

CHEMOTHERAPY    FOR    SOLID    TUMORS 

The  cancer  center  influence  that  has  dem- 
onstrated that  chemotherapy  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  acute  lymphatic  leukemia  and  ad- 
vanced Hodgkin's  disease  must  also  be  trans- 
lated to  common  solid  tumors  that  are  the 
major  cause  of  cancer  mortality  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

Cancer  centers  are  currently  mapping  over- 
all strategies  for  integrating  chemotherapy 
into  combined  modality  approach  for  the  pri- 
mary treatment  of  solid  tumors.  These  types 
of  combined  modalities  of  treatment  for  in- 
creasing the  cure  rates  in  solid  tumors,  can 
best  take  plac«  initially  at  cancer  centers. 

Once  a  defined  and  well  evaluated  thera- 
peutic strategy  for  solid  tumors  is  worked  out 
at  cancer  centers,  it  will  then  permit  de- 
livery to  other  components  of  the  medical 
community.  However,  more  money  is  needed 
for  this  effort. 

The  actual  money  now  devoted  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  to  clinical  trials  of 
experimental  therapy  particularly  for  solid 
tumors  is  very  small. 

For  instance,  the  entire  expenditures  In 
fiscal  1974  for  clinical  trial  on  head  and  neck 
tumors  are  $3,890,000;  on  stomach  tumors 
$5,279,000;  in  the  lung  (one  of  the  most 
devastating  solid  tumors)  $16,594,000;  the 
colon-rectal  tumors  $9,334,000;  and  for  one 
of  the  areas  where  disease  Is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  incidence,  pancreas  tumors,  only  $1,- 
866.000. 

The  total  to  be  spent  this  year  on  clinical 
trials  which  does  not  consider  drug  develop- 
ment costs  are  currently  about  $15  million. 
This  certainly  should  be  doubled  or  increased. 
Mr.  Chairman,  such  work  is  not  a  line  item 
in  the  National  Cancer  Institute  budget.  I 
strongly  suggest  that  you  make  it  possible 
for  the  Institute  to  double  this  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  comprehensive  cancer  cen- 
ter core  grants  do  not  constitute  by  any 
means  the  bulk  of  the  money  needed  by  cen- 
ters. In  my  written  testimony  is  a  table 
which  shows  that  core  grants  to  new  com- 
prehensive centers  ran  about  $7  3  million 
this  year.  This  is  less  than  a  million  per 
newly  designated  center. 

All  the  rest  went  into  many  other  direct 
research  grants  or  for  contracts  on  projects 
that  National  Cancer  Institute's  programmed 
scientific  work  demanded.  More  funds  are 
needed  for  these  and  other  centers  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  some  additional  con- 
struction money  for  cancer  centers  Is  needed 
as  well. 

The  first  12  comprehensive  cancer  centers 
were  awarded  construction  grants  averaging 
$4  million  each.  Of  the  16  possible  additional 
centers  mentioned,  If  only  8  were  designated 
in  fiscal  1975  the  construction  awards,  ac- 
cording  to  the  old  average,  would  be  $35 
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million.  Present  budget  construction  esti- 
mates call  for  $22  million  in  cancer  con- 
struction money. 

I  believe  that  is  only  enough  for  about 
one  third  of  what  is  needed  for  new  compre- 
hensive centers  and  would  leave  nothing  at 
all  for  the  quite  important  "community" 
and  "specialized"  centers  as  well  as  special- 
ized basic  science  facilities,  many  of  which 
need  updating,  renovation,  or  laljoratory 
space  for  new  projects. 

The  Citizens'  Budget  requesting  $77  mil- 
lion (Table  I)  would  call  for  such  cancer 
center  projects  to  proceed  which  have  been 
awaiting  space,  and  would  put,  I  believe,  the 
best  care  closer  to  cancer  patients  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  implicit  within  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Control  Program  is  the  urgent 
need  to  better  educate  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession. 

KEEPING    MEDICAL    PERSONNEL    INFORMED 

The  results  of  research  and  study  in  can- 
cer prevention,  detection,  therapy,  rehabili- 
tation and  continuing  care  must  be  commu- 
nicated in  an  appropriate  form  to  the  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  paramedical  personnel 
who  see  and  treat,  at  some  point,  some  90 'o 
of  this  country's  cancer  patients  and  as  well 
to  the  lay  public  who  must  play  an  active 
role  in  preventing  and  detecting  cancer. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  undertaken  by 
Cancer  Centers  to  reach  the  practicing 
physicians  who  undertake  the  primary  care 
of  the  cancer  patients.  These  physicians 
therefore  should  not  only  be  Informed  of  the 
most  up-to-date  and  effective  techniques  In 
cancer  prevention,  detection  and  treatment, 
but  they  should  also  be  motivated  In  turn  to 
educating  their  patients  in  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  detection. 

The  success  of  the  cancer  control  program 
hinges  on  how  well  we  outreach  and  as  well 
coordinate  our  efforts  with  other  established 
voluntary  and  federal  health  agencies.  Can- 
cer centers  are  In  some  present  aspects  In 
the  best  position  to  outreach  by  sending  out 
teams  to  community  hospitals  and  providing 
consultative  service  to  office  based  physicians 
and  by  such  centers  establishing  effective 
use  of  established  media,  I.e.,  press,  radio, 
television,  films,  brochures. 

At  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  we 
are  doing  this  but  need  to  do  it  at  a  greater 
level.  We  and  other  centers  need  funds  to 
expand  and  enhance  our  programs  in  these 
directions.  Therefore,  I  support  the  Citizens' 
Budget  of  $50  million  for  cancer  control 
activities.  I  regard  this  as  a  minimal  level, 
however,  in  consideration  of  the  awesome 
tasks  for  this  newly  mandated  program. 

My  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  is  also 
important.  'Whereas  cancer  centers  and  the 
academic  world  at  large  are  responsible  for 
developing  new  knowledge  and  for  training 
cancer  specialists,  we  have  seen  funds,  par- 
ticularly for  training,  greatly  curtailed.  There 
are  recognized  shortages  of  certain  cancer 
specialists  on  all  levels. 

The  Citizens'  Budget  provides  $26.5  million 
for  education  and  trainhig.  This  Is  a  much 
more  reasonable  amount  than  $14.2  million 
currently  estimated.  We  all  realize  that  we 
need  all  types  of  cancer  specialists  to  effec- 
tively  Implement  the  National  Cancer  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
to  express  my  views. 


HELP  JIMMY  CARNEY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Bayslde, 
Queens,  within  my  Sixth  Congressional 
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District,  there  lives  a  young  lad,  Jimmy 
Carney,  who  is  a  victim  of  hemophilia, 
the  dread  blood  ailment  that  causes  the 
a.llicted  to  bleed  profusely  even  from 
the  most  minute  scratch. 

Jimmy,  a  normal  boy  in  all  other  as- 
pects, who  attends  school  and  enjoys 
many  of  the  activities  and  pursuits  of  his 
peers  has  a  good  chance  to  outgrow  the 
acuteness  of  his  ailment.  But,  he  needs 
time  and  he  needs  help  now. 

On  Saturday,  June  29,  1974.  the  com- 
munity of  Bayside  will  rally  to  help  this 
unfortimate  lad  by  conducting  a  drive 
for  the  blood  so  desperately  needed  to 
keep  Jimmy  alive.  The  Blood  Bank,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  American  Red  Cross, 
will  be  stationed  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  38-20  Bell  Boulevard,  Bayside, 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in  an  effort  to 
realize  sufficient  lifegiving  blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  urging  the  partici- 
pation of  Bayside  residents  to  once  again 
assure  the  success  of  this  blood  drive. 
Jimmy  will  always  be  grateful  for  their 
generosity. 

MORE  THAN  60  MEMBERS 
COSPONSOR  H.R.  14392 


HON.  IKE  F.  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  a  young  woman 
from  Greensboro,  N.C.,  telephoned  my 
Washington  office.  She  was  in  tears. 

A  teacher,  she  had  just  received  one 
of  those  tax-due  notices  which  are  be- 
coming infamous  in  my  State. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  had, 
very  abruptly  and  without  warning, 
dunned  her  $418.  which  the  IRS  claims 
she  owes  in  back  taxes  because  the  loan 
she  obtained  contained  the  forgiveness 
provision  for  repayment,  and  the  IRS 
is  now  maintaining  that  such  loans  rep- 
resent taxable  income. 

This  young  woman  is  to  be  married 
later  this  month,  and  so  this  retroactive 
tax-due  notice  represents  a  really  severe 
financial  setback  to  her. 

She  is  not  alone.  In  recent  months,  a 
large  number  of  students  and  former 
students  in  North  Carolina  who  are  re- 
cipients of  educational  loans  with  the 
forgiveness  provision  have  likewise  been 
shocked  to  receive  these  notices. 

My  office  has  been  advised  today  by 
Ms.  Jan  Proctor,  administrator,  educa- 
tional loan  program.  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  that 
these  assessments  have  ranged  from  $200 
to  $1,000  per  year. 

These  tax-due  notices  were  sent  out 
following  an  IRS  ruling  that  appeared, 
little-noticed,  in  the  Federal  Register  in 
June  of  last  year,  and  that  ruling  main- 
tained that  these  particular  educational 
loans  amounted  to  taxable  Income. 
Among  these  are  the  national  defense 
student  loans,  national  direct  student 
loans,  the  health  professions  loans.  State 
teaching  loans,  State  medical  education 
loans  and  the  law  enforcement  educa- 
tional loans. 

Apparently,  young  people  In  North 


Carolina  are  among  the  first  to  be  hit 
with  these  tax-due  notices.  I  am  told  that 
the  IRS  in  my  State  is  especially  aggres- 
sive, and  while  this  spirit  is  certainly 
commendable,  I  would  suggest  that,  in 
this  case,  it  is  misdirected. 

According  to  information  my  office  has 
received,  the  IRS  in  North  Carolina  cop- 
ied the  records  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  from 
which  they  obtained  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  loan  recipients  and  thereby 
sent  them  the  tax-due  assessments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  view  that  these 
revenues  were  imanticipated  by  budget 
officials  and  constitute,  in  effect,  a  wind- 
fall profit  to  the  Govei-nment. 

The  IRS  ruling  was  arbitrary  and  un- 
fair in  that  it  hit  persons  with  retroactive 
tax-due  notices  dating  back  3  years,  or 
as  far  as  the  statute  of  limitations  will 
permit.  Loans  cancelled  between  1954 
and  Jime  1973  were  not  considered  tax- 
able income  and  recipients  were  not  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  on  them.  The  fact 
that  a  relatively  large  number  of  recip- 
ients were  within  the  3-year  limit 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  their 
loans  any  more  taxable  than  the  thou- 
sands before  them  which  were  not.  I  feel 
that  the  administering  agencies  should 
have  time  to  learn  that  the  loans  they 
are  contracting  now  are  taxable  and  so 
be  able  to,  inform  the  applicants. 

These  persons  are  being  or  have  been 
trained  in  health  profesions  and  as 
teachers,  and  the  forgiveness  provision  in 
their  educational  loans  means  that  re- 
paj'ment  may  be  forgiven  through  serv- 
ice in  inner-city,  rural  and  other  areas 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  teachers  and 
health  professionals  trained  in  critically 
needed  specialties. 

Among  those  affected  are  students  and 
graduates  in  nursing,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, dentistry,  pharmacy,  medical  tech- 
nology, physical  therapy,  optometry,  and 
other  critical  professions. 

According  to  the  information  my  office 
has  received,  neither  the  students  nor  the 
administering  agencies  had  any  idea  that 
educational  loans  with  the  forgiveness 
provision  were  subject  to  being  con- 
sidered taxable  Income. 

There  may  be  some  merit  in  treating 
all  educational  loans,  regardless  of  the 
repayment  provisions,  as  taxable  income. 
However,  that  Is  an  issue  separate  and 
apart  from  the  one  of  permitting  the 
IRS  to  surprise  several  hundred  thous- 
and persons  with  retroactive  tax-due 
notices. 

What  is  at  issue  is  the  retroactivity 
and  on  April  25, 1  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
14392.  which,  if  enacted,  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  paying  these  retroactive 
taxes  and  will  enable  those  who  have  al- 
ready paid  their  taxes  to  file  for  a  refund. 

My  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur Mills,  chairman  of  that  committee, 
has  advised  me  that  his  staff  has  already 
requested  departmental  reports  on  this 
bill. 

In  addition,  members  of  my  staff  and  I 
in  the  past  several  weeks  have  continued 
our  efforts  to  enlist  additional  support  for 
this  legislation. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce 
H.R.  14392  with  more  than  60  cosponsors. 


and  to  these  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
those  persons  adversely  affected  by  these 
tax-due  notices  for  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. Also,  one  Member  has  introducod  an 
identical  bill.  Additionally,  we  have : 

First.  Obtained  the  backing  on  this 
bill  from  five  national  organizations: 
The  American  Nurses  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Finan- 
cial Aid  Administrators,  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges,  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  tlie  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  from  three  groups 
and  agencies  in  North  Carolina,  includ- 
ing the  State's  nurses  association,  the 
physical  therapy  association  and  the  de- 
partment of  community  colleges. 

Second.  Written  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  urging  that 
this  matter  be  corrected  adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  take  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  that  tliis  bill  bears 
my  name,  such  considerations  are  very 
.secondary  to  the  problems  confronting 
the  many  young  people  who  are  struggl- 
ing to  cough  up  enough  money  to  pay  the 
IRS  at  the  same  time  they  are  com- 
pleting their  education  or  are  just  be- 
ginning their  chosen  careers. 

The  Congress  will  not  need  to  enact  my 
bill  if  the  IRS  acts  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion administratively,  and  that  would  be 
fine  with  me. 

However,  if  the  IRS  does  not  so  act  as  I 
have  requested  it  to  do,  I  will  continue  to 
enlist  support  for  this  measure  among  my 
colleagues  and  among  the  many  educa- 
tional and  health  organizations  across 
the  Nation. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  Wi^HINGTON, 
DC. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  the  Peoria  Journal-Star  took  an 
editorial  look  at  ethics  and  morality  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  came  up  with 
some  conclusions  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  article  speaks  for  itself: 
The  Ethics  of  Washington.  DC. 
(By  C.  L.  Danceyi 

If  there  Is  anyplace  where  we  need  a  near 
morality  and  new  and  higher  ethical  stand- 
ards It  Is  Washington,  D.C. 

But  I  confess  that  I  continue  to  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a  higher  standard  In  the 
mere  act  of  breast  beating  or  moralizing 
that  too  often  goes  on  these  days.  Moralizing 
and  morality  are  two  different  things, 
altogether. 

The  lawyers  engage  In  statements  fully  as 
prejudicial  as  the  politicians  althotigh  Mr. 
Archibald  Cox.  for  one.  precedes  his  damning 
remarks  with  such  phrases  as  "there  is  a 
possible  inference"  and  Mr.  Jenner.  of  the 
House  Judiciary  committee  legal  staff,  per- 
forms In  a  similar  manner,  saying.  "It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume. . . ." 

This  Is.  Indeed,  a  new  moral  and  ethical 
standard.  What  can  people,  for  example,  pos- 
sibly infer  from  the  circumstances  of  Chappa- 
qulddick.  if  such  Is  a  moral  and  decent  ap- 
proach to  such  events?  What  can  one  rea- 
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Eonably  assume  from  the  sums 
members  of  the  House  comm 
milk  fund  If  such  methods  are 
plicable  to  Congressmen  and  Pr 

The  lawyers  are.  at  least,  precis* 

They  label  their  assumptions 
ences  as  assumptions  and 
politicians  do  not.  Neither  do  too 
mentators.  And.  apparently, 
whether  the  path  of  assumption 
ences  is  either  moral  or  just,  i 
less  due  process. 

Some  wonder  why  so  many 
both  parties  are  in  trouble,  and  w! 
polls  so  low  in  public  esteem. 

The  people  of  this  land  have 
for  the  past  year  in  the  fine  art 
assumptions  and  inferences  based 
ing  the  worst.  People  in  Washing 
It  selectively — to  others  but  noi 
selves.  The  people  apply  the  sa 
to  all! 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  ANNtXATION 
OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENtATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  19'M 
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Mr.   ROONEY   of  Pennsylv 
Speaker,  June  15  sadly  marks 
annual  commemoration  of 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  Natiot 
uania  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1 
We  have  a  responsibility  not 
this  violation  of  human  libert: 
to    forget    the    courageous 
Lithuanians  to  free  themselves 
domination.  This  is  a  struggle 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all 
it  is  similar,  in  a  way.  to  our 
200  years  ago. 

At   the   present   time,    the 
Lithuania  are  denied  the 
tional  self-determination,  suu 
ual  religious  and  political 
and  are  denied  their  basic  hum 
In  addition  to  this,  people  w 
visit  their  relatives  still  living 
uania  are  severely  restricted 
so.    and    Lithuanians    wishing 
grate  are  denied  this  right  w 
come  part  of   customary 
law. 

This  is  an  era  in  which 
Union  and  the  United  States 
tente,  and  detente  seems  to  be 
means  of  achieving  peace  in 
However,  the  United  States' 
a   means    to    establish    world 
equally  as  strong  as  our 
freedom  and  to  people  struggling 
oppression.  For  this  reason.  I  w 
that  the  official  U.S.  position  at 
rent     European     Security 
should  be  one  of  not  recognizini : 
nexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
uania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recognition  of  the  annexation 
greatly   dishearten   these   bravi 
and  would  add  strength  to  the 
that  this  is  strictly  an  "interna] 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  join  with  Lithuanian 
Lithuanians  throughout  the 
in  remembering  the  events  of 
1940,  and  hope  for  the 
our  current  policy  toward  Lithuin 
ail  of  the  Baltic  nations. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PHARMACEUTICAL  COMPANIES 

DENY  INVOLVEMENT  IN  TURKISH 
OPIUM  POUCY 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  reports  alleging  involvement  of  the 
three  pharmaceutical  companies  li- 
censed to  import  opium  with  encourag- 
ing the  Turkish  Government  to  termi- 
nate their  ban  on  the  growing  of  opium 
poppies. 

As  the  demand  for  codeine  rises — 95 
percent  of  the  opium  imported  to  the 
United  States  is  used  for  codeine  and 
other  medicinal  purposes — in  this  coun- 
tiy,  there  has  been  a  persistent  argu- 
ment by  the  pharmaceutical  companies 
of  a  shortage  of  opium  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Unfortunately,  all  of  the  data  and 
information  utilized  to  determine  de- 
mand is  supplied  by  the  pharmaceutical 
companies.  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional input  on  the  medicinal  demand:  I 
have  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  determine  the  present  and  pro- 
jected demand  for  the  next  5  years. 

Two  of  the  three  licensed  pharmaceu- 
tical companies,  Mallinckrodt  Chemical 
Works  and  S.  B.  Penick  &  Co.  have  sent 
me  their  response  to  the  reports  alleging 
their  involvement  in  influencing  the 
Turkish  Government  to  terminate  the 
opium  poppies  ban.  I  insert  the  responses 
of  these  companies  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  May  15, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rancel:  This  letter  is  prompted 
by  recent  newspaper  stories  concerning  the 
current  opium  shortage  in  the  United  States 
and  by  reports  from  our  Washington  attor- 
ney, Mrs.  Jane  L.  McGrew,  regarding  discus- 
sions  that   you  have  held  with   her  on   the 
opium  supply  situation.  Mrs.   McGrew  tells 
us  that  you  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
Mallinckrodt    policies   governing  our   activi- 
ties as  an  opium  processor,  and  I  would  like 
to  state  them  for  your  consideration: 

As  a  registered  Importer  and  processor  of 
opium,  Mallinckrodt  has  an  obvious  interest 
and  responsibility  in  assuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  opium  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mand for  its  medicinal  derivatives.  This  ir  - 
terest  necessarily  entails  a  concern  as  we  1 
for  the  problems  of  the  diversion  of  such 
supplies,  at  any  stage,  into  illicit  drug  traffic 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  Although 
there  has  never  been  any  problem  of  diver- 
sion of  such  supplies,  at  any  stage,  into  the 
illicit  drug  traffic  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. Although  there  has  never  been  any 
problem  of  diversion  of  opium  from  the  li- 
censed manufacturers  to  the  illicit  traffic, 
we  at  Mallinckrodt  recognize  that  our  inter- 
est in  broader  issues  relating  to  drug  control 
requires  more  than  merely  keeping  our  own 
house  in  order.  Our  policy  has  been,  and 
is,  to  observe  and  support  those  measures 
adopted  by  our  Government  to  eliminate  the 
serious  problem  of  illicit  drug  use  in  this 
country. 

In  particular,  I  refer  to  the  situation  in 
Turkey  and  the  possibility  that  that  country 
may  resume  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy. 
We  have  read  and  beard  that  diversion  of 
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opium  from  the  Turkish  fields  occurred  In 
the  past.  We  recognize  that  this  was  the  basis 
for  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  Turkey  pursuant  to 
which  that  country  ceased  production.  This 
being  the  United  States'  policy.  Mallinckrodt 
ne\"er  has  sought,  or  in  any  way  encouraged, 
any  abrogation  of  that  agreement,  and  would 
not  be  party  to  any  conduct  intended  to 
undercut  that  policy.  In  short,  we  state 
categorically  that  under  no  circumstances, 
and  at  no  time,  will  Mallinckrodt  seek  or 
agree  to  purchase  or  to  import  any  crude 
opium  from  Turkey  unless  the  explicit  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States  Government  Is 
secured.  As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ments  regulatory  system  requires  importers 
of  opium  to  obtain  a  permit  for  each  ship- 
ment from  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, and  this  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  Mallinckrodt's  commitment  can  be 
monitored  effectively. 

We  are  disturbed  by  reports  In  the  press 
and  from  Mrs.  McGrew  that  you  and  certain 
other  Federal  officials  believe  that  insuffi- 
cient Information  about  the  opium  supply 
situation  is  being  provided  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers. 
Mallinckrodt  submits  detailed  reports  to  the 
DEA  on  a  quarterly  basis  concerning  the 
Company's  manufacture  and  sales  of  con- 
trolled substances.  From  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year,  we  provided  additional  sup- 
plemenetary  information  to  the  DEA  re- 
garding the  Company's  inventories  of  nar- 
cotics. Mallinckrodt  will  in  the  future  con- 
tinue to  furnish  all  required  data  to  the 
DEA  and  to  offer  to  the  agency  such  supple- 
mentary information  as  seems  necessary  and 
pertinent. 

We  note  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  9  that  you  and  Senator  Mondale  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
the  opium  poppy  being  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  Mallinckrodt  currently  has 
little  interest  in  such  a  project  because  we 
believe  that  opium  cannot  be  produced  eco- 
nomically in  the  United  States. 

As  Mrs.  McGrew  has  reported  to  you,  Mal- 
linckrodt is  experimenting  with  growing 
Papaver  bracteatum,  a  different  species  of 
poppy,  which  contains  no  morphine  or  co- 
deine, but  does  contain  thebaine,  a  sub- 
stance that  is  chemically  convertible  to  co- 
deine. Thebaine  is  a  toxic  substance  and 
could  not  be  used  as  such  to  support  addic- 
tion. It  is  so  difficult  to  convert  thebaine 
to  morphine  or  heroin  that  we  believe  there 
is  no  risk  of  clandestine  traffic  in  thebaine. 

I  hope  that  the  information  provided  above 
answers  your  questions  regarding  Mallin- 
ckrodt's opium  processing  activities.  If  addi- 
tional questions  should  arise,  please  let  me 
hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Stanley   H.   Anonsen. 

S.  B.  Penick  &  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  June  4.  1974. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Rancel, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rancel:  TTie  depth  of  your  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  heroin  addiction 
has  become  Increasingly  apparent  to  us  at 
S.  B.  Penick  &  Company  in  the  past  few 
months.  As  a  registered  importer  and  proces- 
sor of  opium,  this  company  is  necessarily 
concerned  as  well  about  the  problems  created 
by  the  diversion  of  licit  opium  from  the 
legitimate  market  into  illicit  traffic.  The 
focus  of  our  mutual  concern  Is  currently  on 
Turkey  as  It  weighs  the  possibility  of  re- 
suming the  production  of  opium.  In  this 
context,  we  feel  it  Is  important  for  us  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  our  policy  to  abide  by 
all  measures  supported  by  our  Government 
with  the  objective  of  curbing  the  terrible 
problems  of  drug  abuse  In  this  country. 
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In  particular,  we  wish  to  clarify  the  fact 
that  Penick  has  never  offered  any  encourage- 
ment to  Turkey  to  re-enter  the  world  opium 
market.  Nor  will  it  do  so.  We  are  cognizant 
of  the  problems  created  In  the  past  by  di- 
version of  opium  from  the  legitimate  Titrk- 
l.sh  fields  aud  are  aware  that  this  was  the 
basis  for  the  Uiaited  States  agieement  with 
Turkey  whereby  that  country  abandoned  the 
production  of  opium.  In  view  of  this  history, 
we  assure  you  that  Penick  has  no  intention 
of  acting  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  they  apply  to 
the  possible  future  availability  of  Turkish 
opium.  The  system  of  import  permits  which 
is  administered  by  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  provides  further  assurance 
to  you  that  this  commitment  by  Penick  will 
be  honored. 

Finally,  In  consideration  of  your  recent 
statements  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  on- 
going opium  shortage  and  tlie  demand  for 
legitimate  opium  derivatives,  we  invite  you 
to  scrutinize  the  inventory  and  manufactur- 
ing reports  which  we  and  all  other  manufac- 
turers supply  on  a  quarterly  basis  to  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Verde. 
Vice  President.  Chemical  Group. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 
UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM 
HOUSE  AFTER  30  YEARS  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  BROOKLYN,  NY. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  is  indeed 
my  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleagues,  John  Rooney,  who  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  have  been 
ably  and  effectively  represented  by  John 
Rooney  for  30  years.  These  people  have 
been  represented  by  a  mar.  who  has  the 
imique  distinction  of  being  able  to  trace 
his  family  roots  in  Brooklyn  as  far  back 
as  100  years.  They  are  served  by  a  man 
whose  love  and  service  to  his  constituents 
make  him  one  of  Brooklyn's  most  re- 
spected Members  of  Congress. 

Besides  being  respected  and  .-^.dmired 
by  his  constituents,  he  is  equally  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  in  the  House. 
He  will  be  best  remembered  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce.  In  this 
prestigious  position,  he  wielded  great 
power  in  the  Congress,  but  always  ex- 
ercised it  with  i-rudence  and  the  sound- 
est of  judgment. 

John  Rooney  was  particularly  helpful 
to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation.  I  remember  fondly  of  an  in- 
stance in  1970  when  Congressman 
Rooney,  demonstrating  his  great  con- 
cern for  the  elimination  of  ethnic  stereo- 
typing in  this  Nation,  joined  me  in  a 
meeting  with  the  late  Director  of  the 
FBI  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  In  this  meeting 
we  discussed  the  Agency's  use  of  the  word 
Mafia  and  Cosa  Nostra  to  describe  or- 
ganized crime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  a  diiect  result  of  that  meeting,  the 
use  of  these  words  by  the  FBI  was  ended. 
The  Italo-American  community  and  I 
were  and  continue  to  be  deeply  grate- 
ful that  Congressman  Rooney  took 
tliis  personal  and  strong  interest  in  this 
problem. 

Much  more  can  and  will  be  said  about 
John  Rooney  ii.  the  coming  months  by 
those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  serve  with  him  in  the  House.  All  I  can 
add  is  that  I  am  proud  to  have  worked 
with  John  Rooney  and  am  especially 
honored  to  call  him  x  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  beloved  body  is  losing 
one  of  her  -inest  members,  i»^  John 
Rooney,  a  man  whose  retirement  rep- 
resent the  end  of  an  era.  The  people  of 
Brooklyn  are  losing  one  of  their  most 
e.cemplary  public  servants.  I  extend  to 
John  Roo  jey  the  fervent  hope  that  his 
retirement  will  be  spent  in  good  health 
and  happiness. 


H.R.  14753 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues legislation  recently  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Abzug,  H.R.  14753, 
which  would  provide  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  the  Federal  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI)  program.  Her  re- 
marks explaining  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  14, 1974. 

The  major  maintenance  of  effort 
provisions  in  her  bill  guarantee  that  the 
SSI  recipient  will  receive  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  his  SSI  payment  when  there 
is  a  similar  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  and  also  guarantees  that  those 
SSI  recipients  who  receive  social  se- 
curity awards  will  not  be  denied  any 
cost-of-living  increases  in  either  SSI  or 
social  security  payments. 

In  addition,  it  allows  the  readjustment 
of  the  State  adjusted  payment  levels  to 
reflect  increases  in  State  public  assist- 
ance programs  between  January  1972 
and  December  31,  1973,  and  finally,  pro- 
vides a  cost  of  living  increase  in  the 
cash  bonus  value  of  food  stamps  in  States 
which  have  opted  to  "cash  out."  States 
which  have  opted  to  give  their  SSI  re- 
cipients food  stamps  rather  than  cash 
payments  may  continue  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  this  legislation.  The  aged.  Wind,  and 
disabled  citizens  of  our  counti-y  are  be- 
ing ngelected  in  this  time  of  rampant 
inflation,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  Soaring  living  costs  hit 
hardest  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder,  and  unless  we  take  measures  to 
alleviate  this  situation,  it  will  only  be- 
come more  serious. 

Therefore,  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
vital  legislation  in  order  to  correct  the 
inequities  and  injustices  now  being  suf- 
fered by  SSI  recipients.  Unless  the  pro- 
gram is  bolstered  with  these  essential 
cost-of-living  increase  clauses,   it  will 
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simply  sink  into  the  quagmire  of  numer- 
ous other  ineffective  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams that  have  not  met  the  needs  of 
recipients. 


STEWART  ALSOP— AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
THE  COURAGE  OF  MAN 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  wei-e 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
Stewart  Alsop,  the  noted  columnist  and 
WTiter. 

He  faced  death  squarely,  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball, wrote  a  book  about  what  it  was  like 
and  then,  as  we  all  ultimately  will,  de- 
parted this  world.  A  truly  civilized  man, 
Mr.  Alsop  was  a  superbly  articulate  com- 
mentator whose  prose  and  observations 
will  be  missed. 

Jim  Fain,  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  and  a  columnist  himself,  expressed 
it  very  well  in  a  signed  piece  which  ran 
in  his  newspaper  on  May  30,  1974.  For 
the  edification  of  the  readers  of  these 
pages,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Fain's 
column  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Stewart  Alsop — An  Example  of  the 
Courage  of  Man 

Stewart  Alsop  was  a  gallant  man,  possessed 
of  a  full  measure  of  the  quiet,  unostentatious 
courage  Ernest  Hemingway  deHned  as  "grace 
under  pressure." 

Like  many  of  his  generation,  Stew  Alsop 
was  deeply  troubled  by  Hitler's  conquest  of 
Europe  in  the  Nazi  blitzkriegs,  first  through 
Poland  and  later  across  France  and  the  low 
countries.  Unlike  most,  he  did  something 
about  it. 

He  was  among  the  handful  who  volun- 
teered to  Oght  with  the  English.  He  joined 
the  British  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps  and  was 
promoted  to  c»ptain  before  being  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Army  in  1944. 

Alsop  served  In  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  warning  forerunner  of  the  CIA,  and 
parachuted  behind  German  lines  in  France 
soon  after  D-Day.  He  fought  with  the  French 
resistance. 

Those  actions  were  typical  of  Stewart  Alsop. 
Where  others  postured,  he  act«d.  He  expressed 
his  convictions  in  deeds  as  well  as  words.  If 
these  required  putting  his  life  on  the  line, 
so  be  it. 

As  a  person.  Stew  was  warm  and  human, 
much  different  from  his  patrician  brother 
Joe.  who  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  mandarin 
this  side  of  Hong  Kong.  Beside  Joe,  even 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  could  be  mistaken  for 
the  gi'eat  commoner. 

After  World  War  II,  the  brothers  began 
writing  a  column  together,  a  venture  that 
was  lively  but,  given  the  personalities  of  the 
two.  not  destined  to  live.  After  a  while,  they 
parted,  amicably,  they  both  said  in  any 
event,  they  remained  close.  During  Stew- 
art's three-year  bout  with  an  obscure  form 
of  lukemia,  Joe  always  was  on  band  to  give 
blood  for  transfusions. 

Stewart  was  never  the  rigid  hard-liner  for 
the  military,  and  for  whatever  was  current 
U.S.  diplomacy,  that  Joe  became.  StlU,  like 
most  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the  Munich  era, 
he  never  bought  the  idea,  either,  that  we 
could  make  peace  with  Soviet  Russia  simply 
by  trusting  the  Kremlin  or  by  buying  out 
th"  USSR's  expansionist  ambitions. 

Stewart  himself  explained  In  1971  that 
"Joe's  and  my  mindsets  are  very  much  alike, 
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THE  ENERGY  CHALL]  INGE 


HON.  BILL  ARCHIR 

OF   TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RTPRESEjIrATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 


tie 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  recent  shortage  of 
petroleum  products,  occasiorfed 
Arab  oil  embargo,  there  havi 
tensive  discussions  and  debate 
mental  circles,  in  the  pre.ss, 
general  public  with  regard  to 
this  Nation  faces  in  satisfying 
creasing  needs  for  energj-  for 
diate  period  and  for  the  long4r 

It  is  well  recognized  that 
requirements  of  our  Nation 
world  will  continue  to  increas( 
recognized   that   reserves  of 
and  natural  gas  are  limited 
there  will  e\-entually  come*a 
oil  and  gas  will  have  to  be  repli 
primary  sources  of  energj'. 

Because  of  the  importance 
to  Americas  security  and  to  o: 
economic  opportunity.  l  w 
commend  to  the  Members  of 
for  their  though  Jul  consider  a 
per  entitled  "The  Energy  Cha 

In  this  commentary  it  is 
that  between  nor.-  and  1990 
population  will  have  doubled 
1985  the  poptilation  in  the  Un 
will  be  23.5  million,  up  from 
lation  of  212  million 
investment  and  energy 
be  necessary  to  provide  the 
jobs  required,  both  domestica:  I 
a  worldwide  basis,  to  satisfy 
tion   growth.   For   example, 
points  out  that  to  achieve  a 
mestic  energy  production  by  1 
industry  will  have  to  spend 
per  year  in  1974  dollars.  The 
raise  this  amoimt  of  capital 
possible  if  industry  cash  flow 
ability  are  restricted  through 
crude  oil  and  gas  price  controls, 
taxes,  or  other  economic 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at 
the    Record    the    paper    enti 
Energy  Challenge": 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Enercv  Challenge 
The   disappearance  of  surpltis  quantities 
of  cheap  oil  and  gas  Is  the  result  of  two 
trends,  each  accentuating  the  impact  of  the 
other: 

1.  Rapid  population  growth. 

2.  Declining  success  In  finding  large  new 
resenes  of  low-cost  oil  and  gas. 

POPULATIONT 

During  the  20-yeBr  period,  1950-1970,  the 
world's  population  grew  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  adding  1.2  billion  people  for  a  50%  In- 
crease. From  1970  to  1990,  another  estimated 
1.8  billion  people  will  be  added.  In  35  years, 
the  world's  population  will  have  doubled. 
This  growth,  coupled  with  increa.sed  living 
standard.s,  has  dramatically  increased  the  de- 
;nand  for  ail  raw  materials.  Including  food 
and  energy. 

In  the  United  States,  even-  as:iiiming  new 
birtiis  will  remain  Bt  the  replacement  level 
of  2.1  per  family,  t'.ie  population  wilt  increase 
from  today's  212  million  to  about  235  million 
by  1985.  The  age  proup  undergoing  the  most 
rapid  increase  will  be  20  to  49  year  olds 
who  will  Increase  by  18.7  million  individuals, 
or  an  increase  of  23', .  Thus,  numerically,  al- 
most all  of  the  population  increase  will  be 
in  the  age  group  which  will  form  new  house- 
holds, and  will  require  new  jobs.  In  excess 
of  one  million  new  jobs  per  year  will  have  to 
be  established.  Thi.-:  can  be  achieve;!  if  the 
economy  grows  steadily  and  appreciably.  In- 
creasing capital  inve  tment  and  increasing 
energy  consumptlcn  are  mandatory  In  pro- 
viding for  the  additional  Jobs,  even  with  no 
further  increase  in  the  standard  of  living.  To 
increase  the  standard  cf  livmg  In  uninflated 
dollars  will  require  further  capital  invest- 
ments and  Increased  energy  use. 

OIL  AND  CAS  SrrPLIES 

Non-Communist  world  oil  consi'mptlon 
grew  from  8.8  to  39.5  million  B  D  from  1950 
to  ;970,  or  30.7  million  B  D.  Today.  non- 
Communist  world  production  is  46  million 
B  D.  At  tcday's  per-caplta  consumption,  63 
million  B  D  of  oi!  will  be  needed  by  1985 
Just  to  provide  fcr  population  growth. 

It  k  estimated  that  by  1985  the  non-Com- 
munist world  could  produce  90  million  B/D, 
given  no  restrictions  on  exploration  and  pro- 
duction. However,  if  Saudi  Arabia  alone 
limits  its  production  growth  to  5';,  per 
year,  and  all  other  areas  produce  at  projected 
capacity,  production  will  be: 


Production,  million  barrels 
pet  day 


1974 


198S 


Unitod  States 

Other  Western  Hemisphere. 

North  Sea 

Africa.. 

Far  East 

Saudi  Arabia  .. 

Other  Midole  East I 

Total 


9 

7 

6 
2 

« 
14 


11 
9 
4 

11 
5 

14 

26 
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Foreign  U.S. 

(non-  percent 

Com-  of 

U.S.      n.unist)  total 


46 


aj 


Consumption  at  80  million  B/D  would  pro- 
vide an  annual  average  lncrea.se  in  per 
capita  energy  consumption  of  only  2.2';  per 
year.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  Saudi 
Arabia  has  the  potential  to  increase  produc- 
tion further:  it  currently  has  1 /4th  of  the 
non-CommunLst  world's  proven  re.serves.  Is 
second  only  to  the  US.  In  current  production 
capacity,  and  accounts  for  55';  of  the  in- 
creased  production   capacity   through    1985. 

For  the  U.S.  to  Increase  production  by 
2  million  B  D  through  1985  will  require  a 
tremendous  eSort — exceedliig  the  expected 
volume  of  North  Slope  oil  due  to  the  declin- 
ing production  In  existing  wells.  This  Is 
empha.'slzed  by  the  following  data  for  the 
5-year  period  19«S-1973. 


Wells  drilled  .. 165,000 

Annual  capital  expenoitures 

(billion  dollars) 6.8 

Increased  (decreased)  pio- 

duction  capacity  (million 

80) (1.7) 

(Percent) (IG.  0) 


46.  7C0 
6.0 


13.1 
55 


78 

53 


Despite  the  huge  capital  expenditures  and 
large  number  of  wells  drilled  In  the  U.S.  over 
the  past  live  years,  as  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  U.S.  production,  and  reserves, 
have  declined.  In  fact,  U.S.  production  de- 
clined from  33';  of  the  world's  oil  In  1968 
to  only  20'.  today,  even  though  today  the 
U.S.  has  87';  of  the  world's  operating  oil  and 
gas  wells  (504.000),  whereas  the  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world  produces  80'r  of  the 
oil  with  15';  of  the  wells  (72.000).  Obviously. 
U.S.  wells  are  low  in  volume  and  high  In  cost. 

U.S.    ENEBCY     OPTIONS 

The  U.S.  has  three  energy  supply  options: 

1.  Limit  Imports,  moderate  growth  In  do- 
mestic energy  supplies.  This  is  unacceptable. 
It  would  result  in  lowered  living  standard.? 
and  increasing  unemployment. 

2.  Increasing  imports,  moderate  growth  In 
domestic  energy  supplies.  This  is  dangerous. 
It  would  put  the  U.S.  economy,  employment 
and  security  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  oil  e::- 
portlng  nations.  It  would  also  be  highly  In- 
flationary. Last  year's  Import  volumes  at  thl.5 
year's  prices  will  add  $16  billion  to  our  out- 
flow of  funds.  This  is  equal  to  the  nation's 
total  monetary  reserves  and  20';  of  the  total 
e;<port5.  Further  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
would  be  of  little  help,  since  foreign  oil  prices 
are  Increased  automatically  to  offset  such 
devaluation. 

3.  Maximum  growth  In  domestic  energy 
supplies,  moderate  Import  volumes.  This  is 
the  only  viable  alternative. 

CONSEBVATION 

Each  of  the  above  options  assumes,  and 
will  require,  extensive  and  continuing  con- 
servation in  the  use  of  energy.  From  1960 
through  1973,  U.S.  energy  use  grew  at  a  rate 
of  4.2';  per  year.  Should  this  rate  continue, 
even  with  maximum  development  of  do- 
mestic energy  supplies,  the  cost  of  oil  Im- 
ports In  1985  would  be  $36  million — at  to- 
day's prices.  By  limiting  growth  to  3.3'',;  per 
year,  and  with  maximum  development  of 
domestic  supplies,  1985  could  be  held  to  $11 
billion  at  today's  prices — an  amount  157<^ 
greater  than  the  1973  Import  bill.  This  lower 
growth  rate  is  essential — and  some  Imports 
will  be  required  indefinitely. 

INCREASED    DOMESTIC    ENERGY    PRODUCTION 

To  achieve  the  3.3';  energy  growth,  and 
maintain  imports  at  reasonable  levels,  will 
require  that  by  1985  all  of  the  following  be 
accomplished  (NPC,  Case  II)  : 

I  III  percent] 
Domestic  crude  oil  production  Increase  over 

1970 23 

Domestic    natural    gas    production    In- 

crea-se  over  1970 19 

Dome.^tlc  coal  production  Incr^se  over 

1970 92 

100,000  B  D  shale  oil  plants 4 

50,000  B,D  oll-from-coal   plants 16 

250  MMSCP/D  gas-from-coal  plants 16 

New  1-mllllon  KW  geothermal  plants 9 

Additional       1-mlIllon       KW       nuclear 

plants    360 

To  accomplish  the  above  will  Involve  prob- 
ably the  largest  Industrial  program  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  today's  dollars  the 
new  plant  iuvefitment  alone  Is  estimated  to 
cost  over  $600  bUllon,  with  an  additional  $100 
billion  needed  for  working  capital.  This  sum 
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dwarfs  the  $25  billion  dollar  cost  of  the  en- 
tire Apollo  Project,  or  the  $60  billion  dollar 
cost  of  the  Manhattan-A.E.C.  programs  from 
their   Inception  to  date. 

Such  a  vast  program  caix  only  be  accom- 
plished in  the  time  frame— or  in  any  rea- 
sonable time  frame — through  the  Intensive 
efforts  of  Industry,  through  Industry  earning 
adequate  profits  to  provide  the  needed  capi- 
tal, and  through  Industry  and  the  govern- 
ment working  together  constructively.  Tra- 
ditionally oil  companies  have  reinvested 
more  than  they  have  earned,  and  particularly 
in  the  United  States.  Data  for  the  past  five 
years  are: 

[Dollar  amounts  in  millicns  per  year]    . 


Profits 


Exptnditures 

over 

Capital  ex-  profits 

penditures  (percent) 


United  States $3,800 

Rest  of  world 4,100 


$6.  800 
6.  COO 


80 
48 


To  achieve  adequate  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction by  1985  win  Involve  expenditures  by 
the  oil  industry  in  the  U.S.  of  $26  billion  per 
year  in  current  dollars — or  more  than  triple 
the  recent  rate.  This  will  not  be  possible  If 
cash  flow  Is  restricted  due  to  continuing 
crude  and  gas  price  controls.  Increased  taxes 
or  other  punitive  measures. 

To  the  extent  that  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction falls  short  of  these  goals,  imports 
will  Increase,  fueling  Inflation,  and  creation 
of  needed  employment  will  be  restricted. 
The  $600  billion  energy  program  will  create 
approximately  five  million  new  Jobs  directly 
in  the  operation  of  these  facilities,  and  an- 
other 10  to  15  million  new  Jobs  In  support- 
ing engineering,  fabrication,  construction, 
servicing  and  transportation  activities.  This 
is  a  number  of  new  Jobs  comparable  to  the 
18.7  million  new  Jobs  required  through  1985 
due  to  the  population  growth  patterns. 

THE   GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE 

The  future  energy  situation  will  Involve 
more  government  regulation  of  the  energy 
Industries  and  an  Improved  government 
capability  to  develop  and  administer  an  ef- 
fective energy  policy.  Regulation  must  pro- 
vide Industry  with  adequate  flexibility  to 
get  the  Job  done.  Inflexible  and  punitive  reg- 
ulation win  only  Insure  failure  in  achieving 
the  g.oals  of  adequate  energy  production  and 
employment.  The  following  are  major  com- 
ponents of  a  government  energy  program: 

1.  A  national  energy  council  to  evaluate 
and  recommend  energy  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

2.  A  separate  Federal  bureau  to  collect, 
compile  and  Issvie  needed  energy  dat:\  and 
information.  Data  confidentiality,  when 
valid,  should  be  maintained. 

3.  A  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  ad- 
minister that  energy  policy  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

4.  An  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  and  an  Energy  Development 
Bank.  The  government  role  would  be  to  plan, 
set  priorities  and  jointly  fund  research  and 
demonstration  programs.  Industry  would 
share  in  the  funding  and  operate  research 
projects.  Prototype  commercial  synthetic  fuel 
projects  should  be  built  and  financed  by  in- 
dustry, with  guarantees  or  price  subsidies 
provided  by  the  Development  Bank. 

5.  Industry  must  be  permitted  to  generate 
the  capital   funds  needed. 

6.  A  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  or 
similar  government  operatitig  participation 
would  be  totally  Inadequate  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution,  would  preempt  mas- 
sive tax  revenues  needed  for  other  govern- 
ment programs,  and  would  siphon-oti  per- 
sonnel and  supplies  from  private  Industry. 
No  such  government  participatory  action 
should  be  Initiated. 

7.  Leasing  of  federal  oil  and  coal  lands 
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should  be  accelerated.  A  strong  but  realistic 
strip  mining  bUl  should  be  passed.  Environ- 
mental Impact  statements  and  environmen- 
tal standards  for  offshore  drUllng  and  ports 
and  related  onshore  facilities  should  be 
promptly  finalized  so  such  projects  can  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  and  on  an  environmen- 
tally acceptable  basis. 

8.  Energy  facility  siting  standards  and  li- 
censing procedures  should  be  streamlined 
and  adjusted  to  provide  an  effective  balance 
between  environmental  and  energy  needs. 
Procedures  are  needed  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary delays  due  to  non-substantive  or  re- 
dundant litigation. 

9.  Present  antitrust  legislation  Is  adequate 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  energy  monop- 
olies, oligopolies  or  collusion.  Competition 
and  efficiency  will  be  fostered  by  making  it 
financially  attractive  for  more  companies  to 
Integrate  vertically  or  to  enter  more  than  one 
energy  field. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  the  only 
certain  route  to  adequate  domestic  energy 
supplies  produced  efficiently  and  competi- 
tively. And,  In  turn,  this  Is  the  only  certain 
route  to  reasonable,  long-term  energy  prices. 


MONEE  CELEBRATES   lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  citizens  of  Monee,  111.,  are  celebrat- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  their  village. 

The  name  Monee  has  its  origins  in 
Indian  lore  and  there  is  still  some  debate 
over  whether  it  was  the  name  of  an 
Indian  piincess  or  a  great  chief.  Like 
so  many  small  communities  in  our  coun- 
try, Monee  was  foimded  by  hard-work- 
ing, Ciod-fearinR  pioneers.  As  the  de- 
scendants of  these  original  settlers  mar- 
ried and  raised  families,  the  village  grew 
and  prospered. 

The  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  in  1853  accelerated  this  growth 
and  as  Monee's  population  increased,  vil- 
lage government  became  a  necessity.  On 
November  9.  1874,  the  citijsens  cast  their 
votes  at  the  public  schoolhouse  and 
Monee  was  incorporated. 

One  himdred  years  have  passed  since 
then,  yet  Monee  has  retained  its  rustic 
charm.  Rich,  fertile  farmland  stretches 
out  from  pleasant  homesites  shaded  by 
maple,  oak,  and  elm  trees  making  Monee 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  lUi- 
nois.  An  air  of  serenity  and  friendliness 
pervades  the  town  offering  a  refreshing 
change  from  om*  often  hectic  world. 

A  Monee  resident,  Muriel  Mueller 
Milnc,  has  documented  and  preserved 
the  full  history  of  the  village  in  her  re- 
cently published  book,  "Our  Roots  Are 
Deep. " 

The  week-long  Centennial  Celebration 
will  be  presided  over  by  Mayor  Elmer  B. 
Richert  and  will  feature  numerous  events 
Jiighllehting  Monee's  rich  heritage  and 
promisbig  future. 

This  weekend.  I  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  attending  some  of  these  events  and  at 
this  gala  time.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  industrious  citizens  of  Monee  for 
working  to  make  this  anniversai-y  cele- 
bration possible. 
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NO?.ITNATION  OP  MR.  JESSE  HOLLIE 
FOR  THE  OLTTSTANDING  HANDI- 
CAPPED POSTAL  EMPLOYEE  OP 
THE  YEAR  1974 


aMON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IK  'iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  to  annoimce  that  Mr.  Jesse 
A.  Hollie.  of  Parkvllle,  Md.,  has  been 
honored  as  the  Postal  Service's  1974 
Outstanding  Handicapped  Worker  of 
the  Year. 

Mr.  Hollie.  who  lost  an  arm.  a  leg.  and 
a  portion  of  his  remaining  foot  in  an 
electrocution  accident  at  the  age  of  10, 
has  shown  determination,  strong  spirit, 
and  great  faith  in  not  only  his  abilities, 
but  tiie  willingness  of  his  friends  and 
family  to  allow  him  to  achieve  on  hi5 
own  merits,  and  to  develop  his  potential 
by  himself. 

Mr.  Hollie's  work  record  with  the 
Postal  Service  is  exemplary.  I  should 
like  to  share  with  you  comments  made 
by  the  Postmaster  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Warren  Bloomberg,  in  nominating  Mr. 
Hollie  for  this  honor,  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Hollie,  his  family,  and  his  friends  on 
his  achievement  and  his  gracious  accept- 
ance of  the  role  he  will  assume  in  repre- 
senting not  only  handicapped  postal  em- 
ployees but  all  handicapped  Americans. 
Nomination  of  Mr.  Jesse  Hollie  for  Out- 
standing   Handicapped    Postal    Employee 

OF  THE  Year.  1974 

JOB  performance 

Mr.  Hollie  was  appointed  as  a  Schedule  A 
(700  hour)  temporary  employee  in  the  Balti- 
more. Maryland  Post  Office  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  abUlty  to 
perform  postal  duties.  He  was  converted  to 
an  unlimited.  Schedule  A  appointment  In 
August  1971  and  was  later  converted  to  a 
Career  Distribution  Clerk.  Part-Time  Flex- 
ible Schedule  effective  July  21.  1973.  On 
February-  16th  of  this  year,  this  employee 
will  become  a  full-time  Distribution  Clerk. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Hollie's  handicap,  he  ha^ 
adapted  to  postal  operations.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  capable  of  meeting  ar.d 
exceeding    the   standards   of    productivity. 

His  work  performance  Is  well  above  aver- 
age and  there  is  every  Indication  It  will  co:-.- 
tlnue.  He  Is  self-sufficient  in  sweeping  mails, 
thereby  providing  himself  with  mail  so  he 
does  a  full  day's  work.  When  a  task  is  com- 
pleted he  voluntarily  seeks  additional  work. 

At  the  outset  of  his  employment  he  hung 
a  woodeix  tray  around  his  neck  and  shoul- 
ders. This  enabled  him  to  sweep  case  sepa- 
rations with  his  left  hand  and  place  the  mall 
in  the  tray  resting  on  his  chest.  Present- 
ly, he  places  the  tray  on  the  ledge  of  a  dis- 
tribution case,  sweeps  ih.e  separations  with 
his  left  hand  and  because  of  his  desire  to 
work  independe'Uly  and  throi.gh  muscular 
coordination  he  is  able  to  grasp  the  tray  in 
the  center  with  the  left  hand  and  carry  it  to 
a  desired  location. 

While  performing  case  distribution  he 
places  the  mall  on  the  ledge  of  the  case, 
picking  up  each  piece  separately  and  .Its- 
tributes  it  to  a  separation.  In  a  recent  eval- 
uation, his  supervisors  advise  that  Mr.  Hollts 
distributes  mail  equally  as  fast  and  accurate 
as  other  employees  of  his  unit. 

Mr.  Hollie  can  handle  sacks  of  maU  only 
with  the  aid  of  another  employee,  however, 
he  l3  able  to  distribute  small  parcels  and 
all  paper  mall.  His  Job  requires  conthiuous 
sianamg.  walking  and  thrcnvlt!g  packages  to 
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box  number  separations,  stretch 
sacks  and  reaching  to  all  parts 
tributlon  case  in  sorting.  To 
perform,  one  would  never  realise 
leap. 

Mr.    Hollle    has    been    rated 
Initiative,   woric  habits, 
ence  to  reporting  schedules,  ass 
attitude  and  acceptance  of  su 
s. ruction.   He  has  passed  all 
inations  taken,  staying  witliin 
llmit3.  His  last  examination  indi^a 
score  of  a  possible  100',  .  Recent 
for  a  single  position  letter  sort 
operator  was  posted.  This  mach 
a  degree  of   concentration   with 
manual  dexterity  and  coordinat 
tained  periods.  The  machine  cc 
board  with  thirteen  keys,  wherel 
ator  reads  the  box  number  on 
strikes  a.  two  digital  code  direc 
one  of  a  hundred  sortations. 
can  be  operated  with  one  hand 
applied  for  this  assignment,  an 
he  can  operate  the  machine  wl 
effiriency  due   to   the   confidence 
himself.  He   will   receive  tralnin 
minatlon   cf   manual   dexterity 
future. 

Mr.    HoUie   was   bom    in 
North  Carolina  on  February  1 
age  of  ten,  he  and  another  child  •; 
near    the    railroad    tracks.    Two 
pursued    them    and    In    order    to 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  nearby 
Hollies  right  hand  touched  a 
11  000  volts  of  electricity  throup  i 
As  he  was  still  clmglng  to  the  win 
sought  help  and  fortunately  soi 
atteudanui  grabbed  his  leg  and 
free  from  the  wire,  which  proba' 
life.  He  fell  to  the  ground  uncc 
It  was  expected  that  he  would 
He   was  transported  to  the  Mp. 
eral  Hospltf.l  of  Baltimore  where 
right  arm  t->  the  shoulder,  his  ri 
low  the  knee  and  a  portion  of 
was   amputated.  Tliis   traumatic 
and  physical  disability  resulted 
seven  operations.  Mr.  Hollie  was 
a  wheel  chair  until  be  was 
age,  however,  because  of  his 
about  and  live  a  normal  life 
to  adapt  to  an  artificial  leg. 
handed  person,  he  had  to  ov 
of  his  arm  and  is  now  dext«rou 
left  arm. 

Mr.  Hollie  attended   the  WiU 
School  for  Crippled  Children  for 
and  the  Samuel  Gompers  General 
School  until  he  reached  Grade  11 
ing  sympathy  and   In   an   effort 
self-supporting,    he    worked    at 
Jobs  to  help  sustain  himself 
eluded  being  a  night  clerk  at  var 
picking  up  and  making  dellverie 
mens   for  a   research   laboratory 
the  proprietor  of  his  own  new: 

OTHEB    CONTniEUTIONS 

Mr.  Hollie  participates  In  all  < 
grams  Initiated  by  management 
ognlzed   as   a   true   dedicated,   In: 
ployee   who  continually   looks   fo 
way   to  accomplish   a   Job  wlD'.o' 
assistance.  He  Is  a  willing  worker 
sta.ntly  assists  others.  Mr.  HolUe 
information    to    newly    assigned 
helps  other  employees  In  meeting 
and  even  aids  in  pushing  mall-lad 
trucks  to  the  dock  area. 
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OTHER     PERSONAL     CHASA 

Mr.   Hollie   Is   unmarried,    living 
mother  at  1635  Lyle  Court,  Baltin^re 
land,  a  home  recently  purchased 
Is  an   avid  fan  of  baseball  and 
and  actively  participates  In  swi 
horstnack  riding.  He  does  not  feel 
handicapped.  Each  day  presents  a 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lenge  to  him  which  he  inevitably  overcomes. 
He  receives  self-gratlHcation  knowing  he  can 
do  things  on  his  own  and  being  a  part  of  the 
normal  pattern  of  life.  This  employee  drives 
his  own  automobile  without  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional mechanical  devices. 

His  leave  record  must  be  considered  ex- 
cellent in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  low 
sick  leave  balance.  A  bone  in  his  upper  right 
leg  protrudes  periodically  causing  skin  break- 
age, bleeding  and  unbearable  pain. 

It  gives  me  a  greit  deal  of  personal  satis- 
faction and  pride  to  nominate  Mr.  Jesse  A. 
Hollie  as  the  •'Outstanding  Handicapped 
Postal  Employee  of  the  Year",  as  he  is  not 
only  a  loyal  and  dedicated  employee,  but  in 
his  keen  desire  to  excel  has  demonstrated  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  perseverance  far 
beyond  the  average  employee  iince  hl3  entry 
into  the  Postal  Service, 
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POSTAG::  FREE  ABSENTEE  VOTING 
ACT  OF  1974 


HjN.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

I?I  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1074 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ould  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Robert 
McLachlan,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Dear- 
born. Mich.,  and  was  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks 
.supporting  a  bill  I  introduced  on  March  5 
of  this  year,  the  Postage-Free  Absentee 
Voting  Act  cf  1974, 

Mr,  Speaker,  my  bill  v.ould  authorize 
the  agency  or  official  of  a  State  or  a 
roUtical  subdivision  thereof  which  ad- 
ministers the  election  laws  to  mail  post- 
age-free absentee  ballots  and  instruc- 
tions to  any  voter  requesting  such  mate- 
rial. Further,  this  measure  provides  for 
the  free  return  mailing  of  the  ballot  to 
the  designated  official  or  agency  for  tabu- 
lation. 

It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  about 
5.7  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  in  the 
1972  general  election  were  by  absentee 
ballots.  Many  persons  who  for  reasons 
of  infirmity  or  proximity  to  their  legal 
place  of  votin-j  were  unable  to  reach  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  voted  by  mail. 
In  my  district,  over  8,000  absentee  bal- 
lots were  counted  in  the  general  election. 
This  would  include  the  elderly,  students, 
as  well  as  civilian  and  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  will  encour- 
age and  promote  a  greater  participation 
in  the  electoral  process.  Citizens  have  no 
greater  power  or  expression  of  sentiment 
than  through  their  vote,  and  as  their 
representatives,  it  sliould  l.e  one  of  our 
primary  responsibilities  to  evoke  an  even 
greater  interest  in  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  .strongly  believe  my  bill 
v.ould  accomplish  this.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  also  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body. 

At  this  point  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Municipal  Clerks  at 
their  conference  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
May  15  of  this  year: 
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Resolution  No.  7 
Resolution  Confirming  Resolution  Passed 
and  Approved  by  the  IIMC  Executive  Com- 
mittee. May  10,  1974,  on  Free  Postage  for 
Absentee  Voting  Ballots  To  Be  Approved  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service 

Whereas,  the  municipal  clerks  responsible 
for  election  administration  have  encouraged 
the  fullest  participation  by  qualified  electors 
in  the  election  process;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  citizens  are  absent 
from  their  permanent  domicile  on  election 
day  because  of  travel,  business,  education,  or 
hospitalization:  and 

Whereas,  some  voters  may  be  dlsenfran- 
rhi':od  by  not  having  sufficient  postage  or 
a'jility  to  obtain  postage  for  mailing  absen- 
leo  ballots:  and 

Whereas,  r.b.sentee  voting  matter  is  mailed 
free  to  mlltiary  personnel:  and 

Whereas,  the  International  Institute  of 
Municipal  Clerks,  at  its  1969  Conference,  en- 
dorsed the  proposition  that  all  absentee  ap- 
plications and  absentee  ballots  receive  free 
mail  privileges  available  to  national  govern- 
mental functions  for  the  prompt  proces.slng 
of  voting  material;  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of  IIMC, 
meeting  in  regular  session.  May  10,  1974, 
passed  and  approved  a  resolution  on  Free 
Postage  For  Absentee  Voting  Matter  to  be 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  and 
Furthermore  that  such  voting  matter 
carry  the  All-  Mail  priority  on  the  envelope 
to  and  from  the  individual,  and  that  this 
support  be  conveyed  to  its  membership,  co.n- 
gressional  leaders,  and  appropriate  authori- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  the  IIMC  Executive  Committee 
feels  that  the  action  taken  by  them  should 
t)e  confirmed  by  the  membership  of  the  IIMC 
at  the  1974  Norfolk,  Virginia  Conference: 

Now,  therefore,  be  and  it  is  hereby  resolved 
by  the  membership  of  the  IIMC  at  the  28th 
annual  conference,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 

That  the  Resolution  psissed  and  approved 
by  the  IIMC  Executive  Committee,  meeting 
in  regular  session.  May  10,  1974,  on  'Free 
Postage  For  Absentee  Voting  Ballots  to  be 
Provided  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service",  Is  here- 
by approved. 


LOSS  OF  JOHN  A.  TERESI 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  .sad- 
dened to  learn  on  May  24,  1974,  of  the 
death  at  the  age  of  74,  of  John  A.  Teresi, 
of  Bufifalo,  N.Y. 

As  a  personal  friend,  I  admired  him  as 
a  man,  a  hard-working  individual,  a 
civic-minded  member  of  the  community, 
and  a  congenial,  kind  person. 

He  began  his  career  of  hard  work  on- 
crating  a  newsstand  in  Buffalo  while  still 
a  teenager,  and  was  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  Newsboys  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  Buffalo.  He  paid  his  own  way 
through  St.  Bonaventure  College  and  the 
University  of  Buffalo  Law  School.  At  one 
time  an  in.surance  broker,  he  served  his 
country  during  World  War  II  as  chair- 
man of  the  local  Selective  Service  Board, 
and  received  a  citation  from  President 
Truman. 

Following  some  years  in  private  law 
practice,  he  joined  the  Buffalo  City  Law 
Department  in  1937,  when  his  work  as  a 
legal  investigator  was  highly  respected 
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through  his  retirement  in  1969.  He  served 
in  Democratic  Party  posts  in  Erie  County 
for  40  years,  yet  found  time  for  active 
participation  in  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Holy  Name  and  Ushers  Societies  of  St. 
Joseph's  New  Cathedral,  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Guild  of  Buffalo,  Retiied  Civil 
Service  Employees  Association,  and  the 
Coiu"ier-Express  Good  Fellows. 

Men  like  John  Teresi  are  an  asset  and 
an  inspiration  to  community  life,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathies go  to  his  wife,  Virginia;  his  son, 
Paul;  his  brothers,  William  and  Frank; 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  Josephine  Gaglione  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Pollino;  and  his  grand- 
children. 


BUREAU  OF  INDLAN  AFFAIRS 
TRANSITION  AND  THE  INTER- 
MOUNTAIN  SCHOOL  OPPORTU- 
NITY 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF    UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crucial 
stage  in  the  course  of  Indian  education 
has  been  reached  with  the  confirmation 
of  Morris  Thompson  as  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  now  has  a  permanent  Di- 
rector, and  Bureau  education  policy  can 
now  be  reformulated  in  an  atmosphere 
of  Federal  concern  for  the  Native  Amer- 
ican exemplified  by  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Educational  Reform  Act 
and  new  education  provisions  under  the 
Indian  Education  Act.  After  many 
months  of  Bureau  uncertainty,  confu- 
sion, and  misdirection  under  temporary 
leadership,  the  time  for  responsive  and 
realistic  decisions  about  the  futme  of 
Indian  education  is  now  at  hand. 

A  review  of  Commissioner  Thompson's 
statement  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  indicates  that 
these  imminent  decisions  may  well  be 
constructive.'  Among  the  Commissioner's 
comments  were  four  key  points  relevant 
to  Indian  education: 

(1)  American  Indians  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect an  effective  and  efficient  Btireau  of  In- 
dian Affairs; 

(2)  Indian  people  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Indian  priorities  will  be  and 
how  they  are  to  be  met; 

(3)  Indians  have  a  right  to  direct  and  ad- 
minister programs  developed  for  them:   and 

(4)  Of  the  many  programs  developed  and 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  to- 
day, none  is  more  Important  than  Indian 
education.- 

The  new  BIA  i^dministration  clearly 
places  great  emphasis  upon  education, 
and  is  concerned  with  responding  to  In- 
dian desires  as  a  m.itter  of  right.  Ef- 


1  United  States  Depart. .leut  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Education 
Resources  Center.  lERC  Bulletin.  Vol.  1,  No. 
8,  Statement  of  Morris  Thompson  before 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Nov.  14,  1973  Hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Nomination  of  Him  to  Be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,"  p,  2, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ficiency  and  responsiveness  will  appar- 
ently be  primary  Bureau  concerns  in 
the  years  ahead  and  paternalistic  admin- 
istrative independence  and  inefficiency 
are  now  presumably  problems  belonging 
to  the  all-too-recent  past. 

Transition  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  not  be  simply  a  matter  of  in- 
cremental shifts  of  policy  if  the  Commis- 
.sioner's  laudable  goals  are  to  be  met. 
Many  decisions  representing  insensitive 
or  inept  reasoning  on  the  part  of  previous 
Bureau  administrations  are  intruding  in- 
to the  new  administration  due  to  the  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  that  has  plagued  the 
BIA  since  its  inception.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  destructive  inherit- 
ance can  be  found  in  the  Intermountain 
Boarding  School  situation. 

Essentially,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs some  months  ago  decided  to  discon- 
tinue operations  at  the  Intermountain 
Boarding  School  at  Brigham  City,  Utah, 
on  the  premise  that  the  facility  was  un- 
needed  and  unwanted  by  Indian  students. 
"Documentation"  supporting  this  posi- 
tion was  provided  by  the  Bureau  in  a 
voluminous  report  which  has  since  been 
effectively  refuted  by  numerous  groups 
with  respect  to  its  accuracy  and  spirit.' 
Yet  the  decision  for  discontinuance  at 
this  time  remains  tragically  unchanged 
in  spite  of  the  apparent  determination  of 
the  new  Bureau  administration  to  avoid 
such  unfounded  and  destructive  acts. 

The  senseless  inconsistencies  inherent 
in  the  Bureau's  position  on  this  matter 
are  so  obvious  that  the  briefest  of  discus- 
sions will  illuminate  them.  The  BIA  as- 
sertions that  the  school  is  unneeded  and 
unwanted  are  simply  false. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
stated  that  the  Intermountain  School 
should  be  phased  out,  because  "adequate 
facilities  exist  at  schools — to  serve  the 
needs  of  Navajo  students  without  the 
continued  operation  •  •  *"  of  Inter- 
mountain.' The  Bureau  document  goes 
on  to  conclude  that  the  demand  from 
other  tribal  groups  is  insufficient  to  jus- 
tify continued  operation  of  the  facility. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Bureau  is  main- 
taining this  position  at  the  same  time  it 
is  desperately  calling  for  funds  for  new 
facilities  to  meet  space  requirements  for 
Indian  students.  The  March  1974  lERC 
Bulletin — pubhshed  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs — states  that  "the  Indian 
population  is  among  the  most  deprived 
and  isolated  of  the  minority  groups  in  the 
Nation,"  and  that  "the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  In- 
dians is  illustrated  by — statistics  *  •  *"" 
The  statistics  cited  by  the  Bureau  in  this 
document  include  the  following: 

First.  Available  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  vary,  increas- 


'  See  Utah  Federal  Research  Committee. 
"Review  of  Evaluation  and  Audit  Reports' 
for  a  full  dlsctission  of  there  documents. 

*  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Indian  Education  Resources  Center.  Division 
of  Evaluation  and  Program  Review,  "Inter- 
mountain Evaluation  Task  Force:  A  Report." 

-  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Education 
Resources  Center,  lERC  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No. 
3,  "Priorities  In  Indian  Education,  Office  of 
Education:  Indian  Education,"  p.  7. 
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ing  as  they  become  more  recent.  Official 
1968  estimates  placed  the  school-age 
population  at  that  time  at  over  150,000. 
More  recently,  in  its  fail  1973  sui'vey  of 
Indian  children  enrolled  in  public 
schools,  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
found  270.000  students. 

Second.  The  number  of  children  "not 
in  school"  has  been  estimated  to  be  as 
liigh  as  16.000,  with  about  half  the  cases 
due  to  a  lack  of  school  facilities  which 
can  serve  these  children." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  rc- 
.sponding  to  this  demand  for  facilities 
through  an  extensive  program  of  school 
construction.  As  of  February  1974,  the 
BIA  listed  some  $35  million  in  current 
construction  projects  for  secondary 
schools  alone,  and  this  figure  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  furnishing  and  equip- 
ping the  facilities.  All  projects  listed  are 
at  least  in  the  design  stage.'  It  seems 
quite  apparent  that  the  Bureaus  earlier 
suggestion  that  the  excellent  Intermoun- 
tain facility  is  luineeded  stands  as  a  con- 
tradiction to  their  own  estimate  of  fa- 
cilities demand.  The  assertion,  in  fact, 
seems  preposterous. 

Is  the  Intermountain  School  unwanted 
by  the  Indian  people?  Once  again,  the 
BIA  should  evaluate  the  information  that 
it  already  possess  concerning  Indian  de- 
sires in  the  realm  of  education.  It  is  pai- 
ticularly  fortunate  and  appropriate  at 
this  time  of  transition  that  the  Bureau 
has  undertaken  a  survey  of  these  desires 
and  the  first  results  of  that  survey  ars 
now  available.  Native  American  input  has 
been  called  for,  and  this  survey  data  con- 
stitutes an  initial  response. 

The  survey  results  appear  in  volume  1 , 
No.  8  of  the  lERC  Bulletin— December 
1973."  While  these  results  report  the 
character  of  the  response  in  some  detail, 
four  general  goals  are  offered  in  sum- 
mary : 

First.  Develop,  conduct,  and  support 
adequate  training  for  Indian  students  so 
they  may  enter  vocational  schools  and/ 
or  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Second.  Provide  the  highest  quality 
of  education  possible  for  Indian  children, 
youUis,  and  adults,  including  cultuially 
relevant  curricula,  adequate  counseling 
and  guidance,  bicultural  bilingual  cur- 
ricula, vocational,  and  college  prepara- 
tion, and  early  childhood  education. 

Third.  Develop,  conduct,  and  surpcrt 
programs  that  are  designed  to  meet  the 
special  education  needs  of  physically 
and  or  emotionally  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Fourth.  Provide  programs  in  off-res- 
ei-vation  boarding  schools  for  Indian 
youth  who  desire  to  attend  this  type  of 
school.^ 

These  "goals '  were  derived  from  spe- 
cific responses  to  statements  about  which 
the  respondents  were  asked  to  agree  or 
disagree.  Some  of  these  statements  along 


"Ibid. 

•  United  Slates  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Division  of  Fa- 
cilities Engineering.  "Current  Construction 
Projects  an.1  Costs."  Dec.  10.  1973. 

'*  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Education 
Resources  Center,  lERC  Bulletin.  Vol.  I,  No. 
8.  "Goals  for  Indian  Education,"  p   4. 

'Ibid,  p  5. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

School  offers  an  education  program  that 
is  greatly  desired;  the  Bureau  now 
realizes  that  thousands  of  Indian  stu- 
dents are  not  receiving  an  education  due 
to  a  lack  of  facilities;  and  the  Bureau 
now  has  letters  and  resolutions  from 
Indian  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  confirming  that  the  Inter- 
mountain facility  should  be  appraised  by 
the  Indian  people  before  any  final  deci- 
sion is  made. 

To  the  Bureau's  credit.  Commissioner 
Thompson  has  responded  to  the  desires 
of  the  Indian  people  to  some  degree  by 
authorizing  and  funding  the  requested 
all  Indian  task  force.  The  willingness  and 
ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  achieve  the  goals  established  by  Com- 
missioner Thompson  concerning  Indian 
rights  in  the  area  of  education  will  un- 
questionably be  tested  by  the  Bureau's 
final  actions  in  this  matter.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  act  quickly  and  appropriately 
to  restructure  Intermountain  School  in 
a  way  consistent  with  the  findings  of  that 
task  force  and  the  desires  of  the  Indian 
people. 
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MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cerns of  older  Americans  deserve  the 
highest  priority  and  our  continuing  at- 
tention. 

More  than  21  million  elderly  citizens 
form  the  most  rapidly  growing  minority 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  minority  of  people 
with  diverse  backgrounds,  wide-ranging 
problems,  and  a  common  bond  of  age. 

There  are  seven  times  as  many  older 
citizens  in  America  today  as  there  were 
in  1900.  Over  half  a  million  live  in  In- 
diana alone. 

Older  Americans  will  become  an  even 
larger  and  more  important  minority  in 
our  society  in  the  future. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  older 
Americans  is  expected  to  be  29  million  or 
10.6  percent  of  the  population,  a  46-per- 
cent increase. 

Too  often  the  elderly  and  their  prob- 
lems have  escaped  our  notice.  The  elderly 
have  been  shunted  aside,  and  their  con- 
cerns have  been  given  insufficient  atten- 
tion. 

Only  in  the  last  years  has  the  Nation 
begun  to  recognize  what  older  Americans 
have  alv.'ays  known:  That  they  are  In- 
cividuals  who  desei-ve  the  opportunity  to 
live  their  lives  as  fully  as  possible. 

Older  Americans  have  special  needs, 
to  be  sure,  but  basically,  their  needs  and 
wants  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  of  us. 
Elderly  Americans  seek  a  dignified, 
meaningful  life. 

We  should  give  top  priority  to  what 
older  Americans  generally  consider  their 
overriding  concerns:  income,  health, 
housing,  and  transportation.  They  are 
the  key  to  the  well-being  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans in  this  society. 


INCOME 

Income  is  central  to  the  concerns  of 
the  elderly. 

Older  Americans  have  on  the  average 
less  than  half  the  income  of  younger 
people. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  income  if 
people  are  tc  be  free  to  exercise  choice  in 
their  style  of  living  and  if  they  are  to 
lead  decent  lives. 

INFLATION 

Infiation  is  one  of  the  older  American's 
greatest  foes,  and  the  impact  of  inflation 
is  felt  with  special  severity  by  older 
Americanj. 

Piiccs  are  rising  faster  than  the  rela- 
tively fixed  incomes  which  most  elderly 
people  live  on. 

Too  many  older  Americans  are  forced 
to  cut  back  on  necessities  such  as  cloth- 
ing, transportation,  and  food,  as  the 
actual  buying  power  of  their  incomes  is 
eaten  away  by  inflation. 

Inflation  cannot  be  allowed  to  exact  a 
toll  of  hardship,  sacrifice,  and  despair 
from  the  elderly. 

As  prices  go  up,  an  elderly  person's  in- 
come should  rise  automatically  with  cost 
of  living  increases. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  firm 
leadership  on  the  economic  front  to  slow 
price  rises  and  achieve  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced economy  with  reasonable  price 
stability,  moderate  economic  growth,  and 
full  employment. 

The  Government  should  encourage  in- 
creased production  and  vigorous  compe- 
tition, educate  and  protect  the  consumer, 
and  use  an  appropriate  mix  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  control  demand  and 
get  its  own  spending  under  control  . 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Social  security  is  the  basic  source  of 
income  for  most  retired  workers  and 
their  families. 

Older  Americans  who  are  covered  by 
social  security  will  receive  improved 
benefits  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  major 
recent  changes : 

First.  Congress  passed  a  two-step  11- 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits that  has  already  taken  effect. 

Second.  Older  individuals  under  age  72 
can  now  earn  $2,400  a  year  Instead  of 
$2,100  and  still  receive  the  full  social 
security  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Third.  Beginning  in  June  1975,  social 
security  benefits  will  increase  automat- 
ically to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

More  improvements  are  needed: 

Social  security  benefits  should  reflect 
the  country's  rising  standard  of  living,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  living; 

Social  security  recipients  under  age  72 
should  be  able  to  earn  at  least  $3,000  a 
year  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled; 

And  the  social  security  system  should 
be  equitable,  with  the  tax  schedule  made 
more  progressive,  and  insured  men  and 
women  workers  treated  equally. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    SECURITY    INCOME 

Aged,  as  well  as  blind  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals, who  are  in  financial  need,  be- 
came eligible  for  cash  payments  under 
the  new  supplemental  security  income 
program  at  the  beginning  of  1974. 
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This  new  program  is  a  welcome  step 
toward  addressing  the  needs  of  millions 
of  older  Americans. 

We  must  leam  from  the  initial  expe- 
rience with  the  supplemental  security 
income  program  and  continue  to  make 
adjustments  and  improvement.';  as  they 
become  necessary. 

VETERANS'    BENEFITS 

Veterans'  retirement  and  disability 
benefits  provide  an  important  source  of 
income  for  older  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Congress  passed  a  10-percent  increase 
in  veterans'  pensions  near  the  end  of  1973 
that  means  a  significant  rise  in  income 
for  veterans  and  their  families. 

Other  recent  veterans  legislation 
widens  the  scope  of  treatment  VA  hospi- 
tals may  provide  and  expands  medical 
services  for  veterans'  dependents. 

Congress  also  established  a  National 
Cemeteries  System,  authorized  a-  spe- 
cial $150  burial  plot  allowance,  in  cases 
where  veterans  are  not  buried  in  a  Fed- 
eral cemetery. 

In  addition.  Congress  should  act  to 
grant  increases  in  compensation  rates 
and  Die  rates  for  widows  and  children 
comparable  to  the  recent  increa.se  re- 
ceived by  those  receiving  pension  bene- 
fits, should  raise  the  income  limitations 
for  VA  benefits,  should  prevent  increases 
in  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  from  lowering  veterans'  pensions 
benefits,  should  prevent  militaiy  retirees 
from  losing  length-of-service  pay  when 
they  receive  disability  compensation,  and 
should  insure  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
older  veterans. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

New  legislation  provides  that  railroad 
employees  with  30  years  of  service  may 
retire  at  age  60  with  full  benefits  and  that 
if  social  security  benefits  are  further  in- 
creased in  1974,  railroad  retirees  will  re- 
ceive an  automatic  equivalent  increase. 

We  must  insure  that  retirees  covered 
by  railroad  retirement  are  in  no  way  dis- 
advantaged in  comparison  with  fellow 
retired  workers  who  are  covered  by  so- 
cial security. 

PRIVATE  PENSIONS 

Retired  Americans  are  having  a  num- 
ber of  problems  with  private  pensions, 
many  of  them  with  catastrophic  conse- 
quences. 

After  years  of  study.  Congress  is  mak- 
ing steady  progress  on  landmark  legisla- 
tion to  improve  private  pension  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  retirement  security  of 
both  working  and  retired  Americans  by 
setting  equitable  standards  for  em- 
ployees' "vesting"  rights,  by  requiring 
that  all  pension  plans  be  run  on  a  soxmd 
financial  basis,  by  insuring  pension  plans 
against  losses,  and  by  allowing  self-em- 
ployed individuals  without  pension  plan 
coverage  to  receive  special  tax  deductions 
in  order  to  set  up  their  own  retirement 
accoimts. 

Pension  reform  deserves  top  legislative 
priority. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Older  Americans  who  want  to  work 
and  are  capable  of  working  confront  a 
number  of  employment  barriers. 

Too  many  prospective  employers  make 
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the  false  assumption  that  younger  em- 
ployees are  more  desirable  than  older 
ones.  As  a  result,  capable,  and  productive 
older  Americans  are  forced  from  their 
jobs  or  have  trouble  finding  work  that 
is  meaningful  and  pay  that  is  adequate. 

Congress  has  passed  manpower  and 
training  legislation  that  authorizes  train- 
in?,  development,  and  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  for  elderly  citizens 
and  others  needing  employment  assist- 
ance, in  areas  with  6.5  percent  unem- 
ployment or  more. 

For  older  Americans  lioldi:ig  jobs,  the 
minimum  hourly  wage  was  recently 
raised  to  $2,  and  minimum  wage  coverage 
was  extended  to  6.7  million  additional 
individuals. 

Federal  programs  which  provide  older 
Americans  with  useful  jobs  on  a  wage  or 
volunteer  basis  need  to  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

All  forms  of  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment must  be  stopped  and  older 
Americans  should  have  maximum  free- 
dom of  choice  in  determining  whether 
and  where  to  work. 

TAXATION 

Taxes  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  income  of  elderly  Americans. 

Not  only  are  taxes  too  high  for  many 
older  Americans,  but  approximately  one- 
half  of  all  elderly  taxpayers  pay  more 
taxes  than  they  should. 

It  is  important  that  we  simplify  the 
tax  statements  and  calculations  older 
Americans  must  make  to  claim  rightful 
deductions,  make  available  special  tax 
counseling  assistance,  increase  the  re- 
tirement income  credit  limitation  to  the 
maximum  social  security  benefit  level, 
and  insure  that  the  tax  burden  on  the 
elderly  at  all  levels  of  government,  in- 
cluding property  tax,  refiects  the  older 
American's  ability  to  pay. 

HEALTH 

Health  problems  are  a  burden  for 
senior  citizens. 

Although  older  Americans  have  less 
than  half  the  income  of  younger  Ameri- 
cans, they  pay  almost  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  for  their  greater  health 
care  needs. 

MEDICARE 

Despite  the  major  headth  care  assist- 
ance medicare  provides,  coverage  is  in- 
adequate and  too  costly  for  all  too  many 
older  Americans. 

Supplementary  medical  insurance  has 
risen  from  $36  to  $75,  while  the  hospital 
deductible  has  jumped  to  $84. 

The  medicare  system  must  be  ex- 
panded and  improved  to  meet  the  unful- 
filled needs,  the  rapidly  rising  costs,  and 
the  growing  complexity  of  adequate 
health  care. 

The  monthly  premium  for  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  should  be  elim- 
inated, and  prescription  drug,  dental, 
hearing,  and  vision  needs,  related  pro- 
fessional sen'ices,  and  catastrophic  ill- 
ness protection  should  be  included  imder 
medicare  coverage. 

NtrnimoN 

Proper  nutrition  is  basic  to  the  health 
of  elderly  Americans,  many  of  whom  do 
not  have  the  food  they  need,  as  their  in- 
comes are  overwhelmed  by  rising  food 
prices. 

Congress  has   recently   extended   the 
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food  stamp  program  and  authorized 
semiannual  cost-of-living  adjustments 
and  has  extended  programs  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  that  provide  low- 
cost  meals  to  elderly  citizens. 

We  muot  ree  to  it  that  every  elderly 
American  enjoys  a  nutritious  diet  at  an 
affordable  cost. 

Cr.MFnEIIENSIVE  KE.1LTH  CARE 

Older  Americans'  health  care  will  be 
inadequate  until  it  is  put  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis. 

Until  a  new  sjstem  of  national  health 
care  is  adopted,  it  is  important  that  the 
existing  system  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved at  all  levels. 

During  the  93d  Congress,  the  following 
programs  have  been  enacted:  Hosrital 
construction,  comprehensive  services, 
community  m°ntal  health  centers,  re- 
gional medical  centers,  health  mainte- 
nance org?.iiizc;tion  development,  com- 
munity medical  sevvicer^,  fire  protection 
leans  for  nursing  home?,  and  others. 

Special  emphasis  should  also  be  given 
to  research  into  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  strokes,  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  other  diseases  that  hit  the  el- 
derly particularly  hard,  and  we  need  to 
develop  a  much  greater  understanding  of 
the  vei-y  process  of  aging. 

But,  of  course,  money,  commitment, 
and  effort,  not  just  scientific  break- 
throughs, are  needed. 

We  need  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  well-trained  doctors  and  health  per- 
sonnel. 

Existing  health  care  facilities  should 
be  improved,  where  necessary,  and  new 
facilities,  and  other  health  care  delivei-y 
innovations  should  be  developed. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  recognize 
the  basic  right  of  all  Americans  to  com- 
prehensive   health    care    regardless    of  : 
their  age   or  their  ability  to  pay. 

HOUSING 

Housing  is  the  third  principal  concern 
of  older  Americans. 

Many  elderly  Americans  do  not  have 
a  safe,  decent  place  to  live  at  a  cost 
they  can  afford. 

Available  housing  is  often  limited,  in- 
convenient, and  unsuitable  for  the  spe- 
cial transportation,  recreation,  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 

Unfortimately,  the  recent  record  on 
housing  is  not  encouraging. 

It  is  distressing  that  the  administration 
has  imdercut  most  progress  on  housing 
for  the  elderly  both  before  and  since  its 
January  1973.  declared  "moratorium"  on 
housing. 

The  Congress  has  continued  to  work 
for  better  housing  for  the  elderly,  al- 
though most  of  its  efforts  have  been  op- 
posed by  the  administration. 

It  is  highly  important  that  we  get 
housing  moving  at  the  Federal  level  and 
at  all  levels  throughout  the  economy. 

In  order  to  improve  housing  for  the 
elderly,  we  must  enable  older  Americans 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  if  they 
choose,  make  it  easier  for  elderly  Amer- 
icans to  buy  homes,  provide  multlimit 
housing  for  older  Americans,  Increase 
production  of  federally  assisted  housing 
for  the  elderly,  see  that  older  Americans 
are  protected  against  fraudulent  and  ex- 
ploitative housing  practices,  and  secure 
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housing  and  nelghborhooc  s  for  the 
elderly  against  ciime  and  accidental  loss 
through  fire  and  catastrophe. 

In  sum.  we  must  make  sur(  that  every 
older  American  has  a  decejit  place  to 
live. 


TRANSPOrtTATION 
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Along  with  income,  health 
ing,  transportation  is  one 
important  concerns  of  older 

Inadequate  or  inaccessible 
tion  deprives  millions  of  eld^ly 
of  mobility,  the  ability  to 
necessities  such  as  food,  clc^hing, 
ployment,  and  medical  care 

Transportation  is  access  l|o 
nities  and  the  ability  to 
social,  spiritual,  and  cultura 
community. 

In  many  areas,  older 
no  alternative ;  they  go  by  cai 
not  go  at  all. 

When  and  where  it  is  available 
transportation  is  often  unsu 
special  need  of  the  elderly  w 
trouble  climbing  stairs,  opeijmg 
standing,  seeing,  or  hearing. 

Those  elderly  Americank  without 
transportation  are  in  effect  ri  stricted  to 
their  homes  or  immediate  neigiborhoods. 
Everything  else,  perhaps  ev 
theater  just  a  few  blocks 
another  world. 

Some  progress  is  being  m^de 
transportation  problems  of 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway 
lates  mass  transit  and  requires 
and   transit  vehicles   receiv 
funds  be  designed  for  use  by 
handicapped     passengers, 
legislation    authorizes    a    w 
study  of  the  transportation 
the  elderly  and  improved  AJntr 
passenger  service. 

Transportation  for  the  elderly  should 
be  designed  to  take  into  accjunt  their 
special  needs,  and  it  is  impera  ;ive,  above 
all,  that  the  world's  most  mol  ile  society 
provide  elderly  citizens  with  inex- 
pensive, accessible,  and  saffe  trans- 
portation. 

A     NEW     ATTITtTDE 

In  order  to  make  real  progi-fess  toward 
a  good  life  for  older  Americans,  society 
must  view  elderly  individuals  from  a 
fundamentally  different  persp  jctive. 

We  must  see  them  as  peojle,  impor- 
tant people,  people  with  abil  ty,  people 
with  needs  and  aspirations,  i  nd  people 
with  human  dignity  and  great  worth. 

Above  all  else,  we  need  to  get  away 
from  the  callous  notion  that  o.  der  Amer- 
icans are  "nice."  that  they  lave  done 
their  part,  and  that  they  shoi  Id  now  be 
put  on  a  shelf,  or  sent  to  Horida,  or 
stashed  away  and  forgotten  n  an  old- 
age  home. 

We  must  also  acknowledge 
use  of  the  important  contri 
elderly  can  make  and  appr 
older  Americans  face  difficult 
in  an  increasingly  complex 
caters  to  the  working  and  to 

We  need  a  new  attitude,  an 
that  places  human  needs  at 
our  priorities,  places  both 
in  the  decisionmaking  proces.s 
tion,   makes    their   opinions 
energy  felt  at  all  levels,  avoid; 
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poverty  for  all,  allows  dignity  in  dying  as 
well  as  in  living,  and  offers  safe,  enrich- 
ing, and  hospitable  environments  for 
young  and  old  alike. 

We  must  realize  that  older  Americans, 
through  years  of  dedication  and  hard 
work,  have  earned  a  right  to  our  respect 
and  a  continuing  share  of  the  great 
abundance  of  this  Nation. 

Finally,  we  must  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  many  needs  of  the 
older  Americans,  and  we  must  get  on 
with  the  job  of  meeting  those  needs  with 
vigor,  with  dedication,  and  with  the  at- 
titude that  we  do  so  because  it  is  right. 


THE      POPPIES     OP     ANATOLIA 


HON.  DO.NALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  good 
reason,  Congress  is  deeply  concerned 
about  heroin  addiction  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Bryant,  president  of  the  Drug  Abuse 
Council : 

It  is  clear  that  destructive  drug  use  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  national  problem  con- 
centrated in  our  urban  areas. 

Since  Turkish  opium  production  was 
banned  by  the  Turkish  Government  in 
1971,  the  rate  of  heroin  addiction  In  the 
United  States  has  declined.  Nobody 
wants  that  rate  to  go  up  again.  And  we 
all  want  to  do  something  to  keep  it  from 
going  up  again. 

A  resolution  aimed  at  the  reinstitution 
of  Turkish  poppy  cultivation  for  opium 
has  been  introduced  by  a  majority  of 
Representatives  in  the  House  and  by 
Senators  Mondale  and  Buckley  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  part 
one  of  the  Resolution  which  states  that 
the  President  should: 

First,  immediately  Initiate  negotia- 
tions at  the  highest  level  of  the  Turkish 
Government  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  opium  production: 

But  I  am  alarmed  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  part  two  of  this  resolution: 

Second,  if  such  negotiations  prove  un- 
fruitful, the  president  should  exercise 
the  authority  provided  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  to 
terminate  all  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  of  May  27, 
1974  points  out  that — 

The  Turkish  government  has  already 
shown  readiness  to  remove  one  Irritant  to 
Turkish-American  relations;  an  amnesty 
measure  has  reduced  the  life  sentences 
passed  on  several  young  Americans  arrested 
in  possession  of  drugs,  though  the  remain- 
ing prison  sentences  may  still  seem  exces- 
sive to  many  in  this  country. 

This  is  evidence  of  Tmkey's  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  U.S.  concerns  in  a 
drug-related  matter. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  problems 
experienced  in  Turkey  with  the  U.S.- 
financed  opium  production  ban. 

Turkish  farmers  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can  aid  piogram  has  failed   and  they 
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have  heard  that  the  United  States  is 
encouraging  opium  production  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes  elsewhere. 

Some  Turkish  nationalists  reject  a 
program  they  see  as  dictated  by  a  for- 
eign superpower.  Our  task  ought  to  be 
revising  and  strengthening  the  program 
in  Turkey.  It  should  not  be  abandoned. 
Turkey  does  have  legitimate  concerns. 
We  must  respond  to  those  concerns  and 
attempt  to  save  the  program  or,  at  least, 
salvage  the  idea  behind  it — effective 
control  of  poppy  production  no  matter 
where  it  occurs. 

The  Drug  Abuse  Council  reported  May 
30, 1974  that  — 

While  heroin  use  may  be  leveling  off  or 
declining  on  the  national  level,  there  is 
".'Idespread  agreement  that  heroin  depen- 
dence remains  a  significant  problem  in  the 
inner-city  areas.  Further,  recent  studies  on 
the  use  of  heroin  would  suggest  that  Its  use 
did  not  pealc  simultaneously  across  the  coun- 
try and  may  be  Just  now  emerging  as  a  prob- 
lem in  a  number  of  medium-sized  cities. 

This  was  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  the  same  date.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Turkish  ban  is  only  one  reason  the  rate 
of  addiction  declined  in  some  areas. 

In  the  same  report,  Dr.  Bryant  indi- 
cates that — 

Although  some  law  enforcement  efforts  in 
the  drug  area  have  been  helpful,  surely  his- 
tory has  taught  us  that  overreliance  on  law 
enforcement  cannot  provide  a  panacea  for 
our  Nation's  drug  concerns. 

Let  us  consider  all  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  in  this  country.  Surely, 
closely  controlling  Turkish  production  of 
opium  is  important  if  an  outright  ban  is 
not  possible.  Rupturing  relations  with 
the  Tiu-kish  people  and,  in  effect,  aban- 
doning our  control  program  in  Turkey 
would  be  a  very  high  price  to  pay.  The 
result  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Turkish  production  of  pop- 
pies. The  alternatives  should  not  be  to 
ban  production  or  end  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

The  Times  editorial  "The  Poppies  of 
Anatolia"  follows: 

The  Poppies  of  Anatolia 

A  totally  unnecessary  confrontation  Is 
brewing  between  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key; unless  It  can  be  talked  out  In  terms  of 
reason  and  good  will,  serious  resentment 
could  erupt  to  Jeopardize  Western  security 
interests  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  issue  Is  the  cultivation  of  popples  for 
opium,  banned  by  the  Turkish  Government 
since  1971  after  lengthy  discussions  with  the 
United  States.  Under  nationalistic  political 
pressures  at  home,  the  new  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  giving  serious  consideration  to  lift- 
ing the  ban.  Against  such  a  possibility,  de- 
mands are  being  raised  In  Congress  to  sus- 
pend all  economic  aid  to  Turkey,  a  drastic 
move  which  could  weaken  the  Turkish  com- 
mitment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Both  sides  have  a  grievance  In  this  complex 
misunderstanding.  For  American  authorities 
the  Tiirklsh  ban  Is  central  to  the  Increasing- 
ly successful  campaign  against  heroin  addic- 
tion. United  Nations  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment drug  enforcement  authorities  point  to 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Illicit 
heroin  reaching  the  streets  of  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  seaboard  cities,  an  estimated 
80  per  cent  of  heroin  formerly  came  from 
Turkey  through  the  Illicit  "French  connec- 
tion '  network.  Though  there  are  other  poten- 
tial   sources    of     raw    opium — particularly 
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Southeast  Asia — International  efforts  there 
have  scored  notable  success  in  disrupting  new 
illicit  channels  of  supply. 

Prom  the  Turkish  point  of  view,  however, 
the  ban  has  been  a  deprivation  for  some,  for 
others  a  provocation.  Poppies  are  a  traditional 
and  legitimate  crop  for  a  small  but  real  seg- 
ment of  Turkey's  farm  population — not  for 
opium  but  for  the  edible  oil,  seeds  and  stalks. 
The  $36-million  American  aid  program  to 
compensate  Turkish  farmers  for  lost  mcome 
has,  by  all  accounts,  failed — little  of  the 
money  ever  reaching  the  farmers  themselves. 
Turkish  anger  has  been  aroused  by  mislead- 
ing reports  that  the  United  States  is  en- 
couraging opium  production  elsewhere,  for 
pharmaceutical  needs.  Fortunately  an  offi- 
cial plan  to  cultivate  poppies  in  this  country 
for  that  purpose  has  been  definitely  shelved. 
Some  Turkish  politicians  have  turned  the 
ban  Into  an  emotional  issue  of  national 
pride. 

The  way  out  of  this  apparent  impasse  lies 
not  through  threats  and  acts  of  national 
defiance  by  either  side.  If  the  American  aid 
program  has  been  ineffective  so  far,  it  should 
be  revised  and  strengthened — not  neces- 
sarily with  more  money,  but  by  better  imple- 
mentation. Including  small-scale  industrial 
projects  to  convince  the  Anatolian  farmers, 
and  their  mentors  among  the  politicians,  that 
they  have  something  to  gain  by  abandoning 
their  poppy  crop. 

The  Turkish  government  has  already  shown 
readiness  to  remove  one  irritant  to  Turkish- 
American  relations:  an  amnesty  measure  has 
reduced  the  life  sentences  passed  on  several 
young  Americans  arrested  in  possession  of 
drugs,  though  the  remaining  prison  sentences 
may  still  seem  excessive  to  many  in  this 
country. 

With  a  modicum  of  good  win.  and  recog- 
nition of  each  other's  legitimate  concerns, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  both  sides  cannot 
benefit  from  continuation  of  the  Turkish 
poppy  ban. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARNETT  M.  ROSSOFF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Barnett  M.  Rossoff,  the  father  of  my 
good  friend  Arthur  L.  Rossoff,  passed 
away.  A  moving  and  stirring  tribute  to 
him  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  place 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Rossoff  and  his  life: 

In  Memoriam 
barnett  m.  rossoff 1889-1973 

Barnett  Rossoff  worked  hard  all  his  long 
life.  He  walked  erect  with  his  head  held  high 
and  was  the  soul  of  Integrity  In  his  personal 
and  business  relationships. 

He  came  to  America  as  a  boy  and  Im- 
mediately shouldered  his  pack  as  an  itinerant 
peddler  In  the  deep  South.  He  became  a 
citizen  and  served  his  adopted  country  as  a 
volunteer  in  World  War  I.  After  the  war,  he 
came  North  and  went  Into  business  with 
modest  success  until  the  great  depression. 
Never  admitting  defeat,  he  picked  himself  \\p 
and  reestablished  himself  as  an  ample  pro- 
vider to  his  family. 

He  had  little  formal  education,  but  was 
self-taught  and  had  a  very  sharp  mind.  To 
his  last  day,  when  his  tired  heart  expired, 
his  mind  remained  keen  and  alert  and  full  of 
thoughts  for  the  welfare  of  his  family. 

Several  years  before  his  passing,  his  entire 
family  and  many  relatives  had  the  joy  of 
helping  him  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary  of   his    marriage    to   his   loving    wife. 
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Minnie,   who   was   his   constant   companion 
and  friend. 

He  also  leaves  his  son,  Arthur,  and  his  wife, 
Constance;  his  daughter,  Doris  Pogue  and 
husband  Robert;  five  grandchildren,  Marilyn, 
Michael,  Matthew,  Andrew  and  Suzanne;  and 
two  young  great  grandsons,  Mark  and  Nell — 
all  of  whom  will  remember  him  dearly. 

April  1,  1973. 


U.S.  RESOLUTIONS  AT  THE  GENEVA 
DIPLOMATIC  CONVENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  'WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  your  direction,  I  left  Wash- 
ington on  March  7,  to  attend  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference  on  the  Laws  of  War  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  progress  of  the  talks. 

First,  a  little  background  is  in  order. 
The  1974  Geneva  Conference  is  the  first 
since  1949,  and  only  the  third  in  history 
since  1929.  It  was  called  by  the  Swiss 
Government  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  in  order  to  update  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  international  armed  conflicts — 
also  known  as  the  Laws  of  War.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  at  revision  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions  since  1949,  and  more  than 
100  nations  sent  representatives  to  the 
conference. 

The  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
George  Aldrich,  is  Deputy  Legal  Adviser 
for  the  State  Department  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger's  special  counsel 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks.  The  delegation 
also  included  three  other  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  16  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  Congress- 
man George  O'Brien. 

The  United  States  sponsored  two  re- 
solutions at  the  conference,  which  we 
believe  will  serve  the  interests  of  all  na- 
tions. The  first  deals  with  the  treatment 
and  accounting  of  POW's,  MIAs.  and 
the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers.  The  second 
resolution  asks  that  more  automatic  en- 
forcement procedures  be  established  to 
insure  that  the  laws  of  war  are  followed. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  both  of  these 
proposals  were  \ery  favorably  received 
by  the  other  delegates  to  the  meeting.  In 
accordance  with  usual  procedure  at  con- 
ferences of  this  kind,  no  final  action  was 
taken  on  any  of  the  amendments  at  the 
March  meeting.  All  of  the  participating 
nations  will  be  allowed  a  year's  time  to 
carefully  study  the  proposals.  The  next 
conference,  tentatively  scheduled  for 
March  1975,  should  see  the  enactment  of 
amendments  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

My  primary  interest  in  this  meeting 
was  directed  toward  the  resolution  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  war  and  the  dead 
and  missing  in  action.  I  was  privileged 
to  speak  to  the  entire  convention  on 
March  14,  and  introduce  the  U.S.  resolu- 
tion on  this  subject.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
that  speech,  which  explains  more  fully 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  necessity  for 
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accurate  accounting  of  POW's  and  MIA's 

by  all  combatant  nations  in  a  conflict: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Charles  Wilson 

OF   Texas 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  introduce  the  draft  amendment  on 
the  subject  of  the  missing  and  dead  and 
graves  in  armed  conflicts,  I  recognize  that  the 
time  for  full  discussion  of  this  amendment 
win  come  later  on  the  agenda  of  this  Com- 
mittee, As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  I  have  been  privileged  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  work  of  this  Conference.  How- 
ever, my  schedule  requires  me  to  leave  Ir.ier 
today,  so  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  now. 

The  subject  of  this  Article  Is  that  of  ac- 
counting for  the  missmg  and  dead  In  armed 
conflicts,  and  identifying  and  caring  lor  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
subject  of  int«mational  humanitarian  law.  I 
was  surprised  to  realize  that  there  exists  no 
general,  overall  requirement  on  this  subject 
in  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  fill  that  gap. 

Every  country  that  has  experienced  armed 
conflict  is  aware  of  the  heartbreak  that  comes 
during  and  after  hostilities  as  families'ex- 
perience  the  anguish  of  not  knowing  the  fate 
of  their  relatives.  This  problem  has  existed 
for  generations.  It  has  taken  on  even  greater 
importance  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  the 
wide-ranging  and  protracted  nature  of  mod- 
ern armed  conflicts.  As  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  personally  aware  of  the  suffering 
of  parents  and  wives  who  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones.  Lacking 
definitive  Information,  families  cling  to  the 
hope,  even  against  the  odds,  that  their  rela- 
tive may  somehow  have  survived.  We  may  re- 
member the  pictures  of  relatives  at  railroad 
stations,  airfields,  and  ports — as  POWs  re- 
turn— with  signs  asking,  "Has  anyone  seen 
my  son.  husband,  or  father?"  as  the  case  may 
be.  All  would  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  certain 
knowledge  of  death  is  preferable  to  the  end- 
less uncertainty  of  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
a  loved  one. 

Although  this  subject  was  not  covered  in 
the  draft  Protocols  submitted  to  this  Con- 
ference by  the  meetings  of  government  ex- 
perts. It  follows  as  a  logical  step  from  the 
resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  at 
Tehran  this  past  November,  which  called  on 
parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  help  account  for 
the  missing  and  dead  in  armed  conflicts. 

As  the  Tehran  resolution  Indicated,  there 
Is  nothing  political  about  this  amendment. 
Its  purpose  is  the  simple,  human  one  of  ac- 
counting for  the  missing  and  caring  for  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  To  do  this  Is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  every  country,  arid  serves 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  hope  this  Commission  and  this  Diplo- 
matic Conference  will  consider  this  subject 
sympathetically  and  act  to  make  it  part  of 
international  humanitarian  law  applicable 
in  armed  conflicts,  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be 
here  personally  to  assist  in  those  delibera- 
tions and  again  express  my  thanks  for  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  Conference, 


IF  YOU  THOUGHT  THE  LAND  USE 
POLICY  BILL  WAS  A  MONSTROS- 
ITY THEN  THE  SURFACE  COAL 
MINING  BILL  WILL  REALLY 
DRIVE  YOU  UP  THE  WALL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  Mem- 
ber whose  eyebrows  were  raised  by  the 
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provisions  of  the  land   use 
v.hich  was  today  denied  a 
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SUBURBAN  ACTION  CALLS 
TO   CHALLENGE  SUBURBAN 
REGATION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  AB)UG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  June  11, 


'  REPRESE^  TATIVES 


UTi 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  SpeakerJ  testifying 
before  the  New  York  City  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  on  May  15.  Paul 
Davidoff ,  executive  director  of  ;he  Subur- 
ban Action  Institute,  called  on  the  city  to 
"stop  holding  still  for  the  (expletive 
deleted)  being  given  to  it  h.r  the  sur- 
roimding  suburbs. "  In  a  staten  lent  before 
a  special  hearing  of  the  conunission  on 
"Dismantling  Discrimination:  Problems 
and  Possibilities  for  Northern  Urban 
Integration."  Davidoff  attacked  what  he 
defined  as  "de  jure"  residential  segrega- 
tion. He  said: 


th( 


We  would  be  more  comfortable 
Ing  to  call  It  de  facto  segregat 
that  would  Imply  that  there  vm 
we  could  do  about  it.  But  it  Is 
mltted  by  the  State  and  applied 
Ing  suburbs  of  the  region  that  ha\t 
the  poor,  the  working  class,  the 
and  Increasingly  the  middle 
discriminatory    zoning    devices, 
urbs  have  taken  away  from  the 
the  loner  cities  their  constitutioial 
freedom  to  travel  and  to  locate 
their  choice.  And  by  so  restricting 
ment  of  the  less  affluent,  have 
inner  cities  all  of  the  economic ; 
tendant  on  the  provision  of  put  lie 
to  families  that  cannot  pay  enoii  jh 
to  cover  the  costs  of  meeting  the 
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Davidoff,  whose  nonprofit 
actively  engaged  in  a  wide- 
agalnst  exclusionary  zoning 
urbs,  told  the  commission  that 
City's  government  could  do 
than  it  has  to  cut  the  noose  thajt 
placed  about  both  its  citizens 
by   the    outlying    suburbs 
mended  the  following  sets  of 

First.  To  see  that  the  Tri- 
gional  Planning  Commission, 
has  only  1  of  its  15  members 
Ing  New  York  City,  recognize 
clple  of  one  person,  one  vote 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

members  to  the  commission  representing 
New  York  City.  Further,  to  see  that  Tri- 
State  discontinue  supporting  Federal 
funding  of  activities  in  discriminatory 
suburbs.  Tri-State  should  withhold  ap- 
proval of  grants  to  communities  practic- 
ing public  discrimination  through  zoning. 

Second.  To  develop  a  plan  for  the  end 
of  segregation  in  the  region.  New  York 
City's  planning  commission  has  failed 
to  examine  tlie  consequences  on  the  city 
of  suburban  exclusionary  zoning.  The 
city  planning  commission  should  amend 
its  master  plan  .so  as  to  include  planned 
actions  to  make  aU  parts  of  the  region 
open  to  all  its  citizens.  As  the  dominant 
municipal  force  in  the  region.  New  York 
City  should  be  playing  a  far  stronger  role 
in  directing  the  planning  of  the  region 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities. 

Third.  Because  of  the  immense  social, 
economic,  and  political  harm  done  to  the 
region  and  New  York  City  by  publicly 
sponsored  economic  and  racial  segrega- 
tion imposed  by  suburban  zoning.  New 
York  City  should  take  the  lead  in  attack- 
ing the  present  State  zoning  enabling 
legislation  which  empowers  localities  to 
practice  residential  discrimination.  The 
city  should  both  attack  that  imconsti- 
tutional  act  in  the  courts  and  seek  to 
have  it  repealed  by  the  legislature. 

Fourth.  The  city  should  chaUenge  the 
right  of  corporations  fleeing  the  city  to 
relocate  to  communities  where  their  mi- 
nority work  force  cannot  find  housing. 
The  move  of  corporations  to  such  places 
is  in  direct  violation  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  prohibits 
employment  discrimination.  The  city 
should  seek  to  maintain  the  corporations 
in  the  city,  but  if  they  are  to  move,  then 
they  should  act  so  as  to  enlarge  the  abil- 
ity of  their  nonwhite  work  force  and 
their  moderate  income  work  force  to  find 
means  of  remaining  employed  without 
having  to  travel  great  distances  at  liigh 
time  and  dollar  cost. 

Davidoff  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
city  has  historically  been  the  defender  of 
economic  and  racial  minorities.  It  must 
assert  that  role  now,  throughout  the  re- 
gion. For  what  happens  to  the  non- 
whites  and  to  the  economic  minorities 
seeking  residence  in  Suffolk,  Bergen,  or 
Westchester,  is  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  well-being  and  future  of  New  York 
City. 


THE  TRAGIC  TOLL  OF  HIGHWAY 
ACCIDENTS 


June  11,  1974 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Clarence  W.  Collins  of 
Preeport,  Maine,  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned for  most  of  his  life  with  the  tragic 
toll  of  highway  accidents,  both  in  terms 
of  human  lives  and  in  property.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  he  said : 

I  seem  to  hear  a  cry  from  the  grave.  It 
seems  to  be  a  message  for  me  to  pass  on,  so 
that  other  young  will  not  be  sacrificed  In 
vain.  If  I  can  carry  this  message  to  enough 
people,  we  can  all  work  together  and  bring 


more    pleasure    and    less    tragedy    on    our 
highways. 

Mr.  Collins  asked  for  my  help  in  bring- 
ing Ills  message  to  the  people,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  than  bringing  his 
words  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  their  constitutents: 

One-Tenth  of  1  Percent 
On  my  way  home  from  school  one  day  in 
the  year  1910,  our  local  doctor  stopped  beside 
me  and  offered  me  a  ride  home.  I  quickly 
accepted  and  tried  to  act  casual  but  I  suspect 
the  good  doctor  knew  my  heart  was  pound- 
lug  liard  and  fast.  You  £ce,  in  those  days 
nobody  ever  thumbed  a  ride,  the  phrase  was 
to  be  un>:nown  for  many  years  to  come.  Any- 
way the  thrill  of  sitting  up  there  with  that 
venerable  gentleman  and  hearing  the  throb 
and  chug  of  that  wonderful  two  lunger  was 
the  most  exciting  thing  that  had  happened 
to  that  ten  year  old  boy. 

We  hit  the  big  hlU  wide  open  doing  around 
twenty  mUes  per  hoiu-.  She  gradually  lost 
momentum  and  in  the  middle  of  the  steep 
part  she  ground  to  a  stop.  The  good  doctor 
did  some  clutch  and  gear  grinding  and  she 
was  ready  to  tackle  the  really  steep  part. 
He  revved  up  and  with  a  little  chattering  she 
took  off  and  purred  smoothly  up  and  over 
the  hill  top  at  five  miles  per  hour. 

Needless  to  say  I  rode  on  and  on  until 
he  asked  where  I  wanted  to  get  off,  and  I 
replied,  still  casual,  "oh  anjTvhere,"  so  he  let 
me  off  and  I  walked  the  two  miles  back  to 
my  home.  I  poured  out  the  exciting  story  to 
my  family  and  kept  up  a  running  chatter 
until  I  finally  dropped  exhausted  into 
slumberland. 

The  years  passed  swiftly  by  and  I  had  many 
opportunities  to  watch  and  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  the  trade  at  local  garages.  I  learned 
to  take  up  motor  bearings,  grind  valves  and 
reline  brakes  and  became  familiar  with 
model  T  transrrUssion  bands. 

By  1920  I  had  saved  enough  money  to  try 
to  buy  my  first  model  T  car.  A  school  chum 
owned  a  darned  good  coupe  so  I  walked  the 
three  miles  to  his  home  and  the  deal  went 
something   like   this. 

Hi  Joe,  I  heard  your  car  is  for  sale. 
Answer.  Tou  heard  right.  I  want  to  sell  it. 
Question.  I  haven't  much  money  but  can 
we  talk  it  over? 

Answer.  I  want  to  sell  It,  you  don't  need 
much  money. 

Question.  What  kind  of  shape  is  she  In? 
Answer.  Oh  she's  in  good  shape,  lets  take 
a  ride,  you  drive. 

Question.  Oh  no,  you  know  your  own  car, 
you  drive? 

Answer.  Alright,  get  in— lets  go. 
The  car  had  a  self  starter  and  she  started 
right  up  and  he  drove  at  a  comfortable  speed 
down  through  the  village  and  when  we 
pitched  down  over  the  long  steep  hill  he 
let  her  roll  at  wUl.  I  became  concerned  but 
knowing  Joe  to  be  a  level  headed  boy  and 
famUiar  with  his  own  car  I  tried  to  teU  my- 
self that  he  was  in  control. 

At  this  point  I  will  tell  you  what  condition 
was  ready  to  trap  us  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  In  those  days  of  dirt  roads  you  would 
always  find  deep  loose  sand  and  gravel  which 
was  washed  down  from  the  hill.  This  was  al- 
ways a  hazard  in  the  dirt  road  era. 

We  rolled  Into  that  loose  sand  doing  twice 
th»  speed  wb  should  have  and  we  flipped 
from  left  to  right  in  rapid  succession  which 
absorbed  some  of  our  speed  and  we  came  to 
a  stop  on  our  own  four  wheels,  then  I  began 
to  breath  again. 

Very  little  was  said  but  I  was  busy  think- 
ing. 

Joe's  comment  after  this  terrifying  epi- 
sode was.  if  I  don't  sell  this  car  lU  kUl  my- 
self. I  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  to  be 
able  to  own  a  car  seemed  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  thing  th*t  could  happen  to  any- 
body but  this  experience  had  shown  me  that 
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the  judgment,  "or  lack  of  It,"  could  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  Now  I  could  see 
and  understand  what  Joe  had  said  in  the 
beginning.  "You  don't  have  to  have  much 
money."  Now  the  point  had  been  driven 
home  to  me  for  all  time. 

The  point  was  this.  Joe  was  a  bright  boy 
and  had  worked  hard  and  saved  to  buy  that 
car,  only  to  find  out  that  his  lack  of  judge- 
ment make  it  a  dangerous  weapon  in  his 
hands. 

My  interest  in  cars  kept  me  in  automotive 
repair  work  for  many  years  and  in  fleet 
maintenance  the  practice  of  preventive 
maintenance  paid  off.  I  tried  to  help  the 
young  drivers  with  now  and  then  a  word  of 
caution— always  remember  when  you  are  roll- 
ing, the  best  friend  you  have  is  the  distance 
between  your  vehicle  and  the  one  ahead. 

And  so  in  the  1940's.  a  daughter  of  my 
employer  was  Instantly  killed  when  her  car 
crashed  into  a  tree  and  later  on  I  lost  a 
nephew  in  the  same  way  and  there  have  been 
too  many  other  instances  where  young  people 
who  have  only  had  their  drivers  license  for  a 
short  time  have  gone  out  of  control. 

You  say  these  kids  are  taking  dope  and 
drinking  and  you  are  partly  right  but  not 
wholly  right.  I  am  talking  about  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent.  It  is  time  we  recognized  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  screening  our  applicants  for 
this  specific  point  and  until  we  do.  we  are 
putting  a  deadly  weapon  in  their  hands,  with 
which  in  times  of  stress  they  cannot  cope. 

I  believe  that  with  a  simulated  test  the 
applicants  needing  special  help  coiild  be 
singled  out  and  given  that  help. 

We  are  talking  about  human  lives  and  I 
believe  that  our  loss  In  young  people  alone 
can  be  cut  down  at  the  very  least  one  tenth 
of  one  per  cent. 

We  are  told  that  cancer  and  heart  disease 
are  our  biggest  killers  and  we  know  that  re- 
search is  constantly  working  toward  a  break 
through. 

On  the  other  hand  our  highway  crashes 
are  going  on  at  an  ever  increasing  rate  and 
our  highway  and  safety  people  are  increasing 
their  research  and  police  personnel  which 
is  all  good  but  we  are  still  overlooking  a  vi- 
cious loophole. 

I  believe  that  in  these  days  of  changing 
old  ideas  and  modernizing  laws  and  systems 
in  many  categories,  that  now  is  the  time  to 
bring  about  this  modernizing  of  vehicle 
driving  aptitude. 

If  we  can  cut  down  on  these  crashes  one 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  we  will  be  on  the 
right  road: 

Wild  Traffic — And  Its  Antidote 

For  as  many  years  as  I  can  remember  it 
has  been  Illegal  to  follow  a  vehicle  too  close 
and  for  Just  as  many  years,  people  have  "tall- 
gated,"  until  today  it  has  got  out  of  hand. 

Many  years  ago.  we  received  from  the  State 
when  we  were  issued  a  driver's  license;  a 
pamphlet  which  clearly  stated  the  braking 
distance  at  different  speeds  and  the  number 
of  seconds  required  to  take  your  foot  off 
the  gas  and  put  it  on  the  brake  pedal  and 
push  down.  Just  how  far  you  traveled  in 
those  few  seconds  but.  alas,  we  have  failed  to 
get  the  message  across. 

Tailgatlng  has  become  such  an  obsession 
today  that  a  defensive  driver  does  not  have 
the  margin  of  safety  which  he  tries  to  main- 
tain. 

We  have  talked  defensive  driving  for  so 
long  and  failed,  it's  pitiful.  Our  well  trained 
and  efficient  police  are  doing  a  commendable 
Job  but  if  we  carry  on  the  same  way  for  an- 
other fifty  years  we  will  not  Improve  our 
driving  habits  one  lota.  Why?  Becaxise  we 
are  snoozing  along,  feeling  safe  and  warm 
and  snug  in  our  false  security,  but  we  are 
over-looking  the  obvious. 

The  National  Safety  Council  keeps  giving 
us  figures  on  how  many  deaths  and  injuries 
to  expect  for  each  weekend  and,  of  course, 
Labor  Day  weekend  is  the  worst.  Well,  now 
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we  are  getting  set  to  do  something  about 
the  old  statistics.  A  Maine  man  has  come 
forward  with  a  new  idea  in  traffic  .safety 
which  is  designed  to  explode  the  old  theory 
that  a  certain  number  of  cra.shes  must  occur 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proven  statistics. 

In  this  new  system,  each  one  of  us  will 
have  real  Incentive  to  Improve  our  driving 
habits  and  we  will  put  Maine  at  the  top  of 
the  list  and  keep  her  there.  This  new  idea  is 
on  the  drawing  board  and  is  subject  to  sug- 
gestions, criticisms,  changes,  corrections,  and 
even  ridicule,  but  we  will  still  fight.  Why? 
Simply  pause  a  few  seconds  and  ask  your- 
self which  path  to  take.  According  to  the 
present  statistics.  I  will  have  a  child  or 
grandchild  killed  in  a  highway  crash.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  I  start  to  fight  now  my  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  assured  of  living 
a  normal  life  span.  I'll  fight. 

This  new  blue  print  is  going  to  need  ex- 
perts and  study  and  testing  but  we  wUl  work 
the  bugs  out  and  make  it  pay.  We,  already, 
have  police  in  unmarked  cars.  Increase  this 
fieet  and  equip  them  with  a  camera  and 
speedometer  in  the  rear  deck  which  v.ill  be 
opened  to  a  fixed  position  (one  inch  to  I'i") 
to  allow  the  camera  to  focus  properly.  The 
camera  to  be  "clicked"  by  the  driver  and  the 
camera  to  turn  automatically  to  the  next 
frame.  The  speedometer  to  be  fixed  at  the 
proper  angle  and  what  do  you  have?  You 
have  a  tailgater,  you  have  a  closeup  of  him 
with  his  registration  and  rat*  of  speed.  You 
could  take  him  to  court  but  don't  do  It  now; 
wait. 

Simply  have  a  printed  form  prepared  for 
him.  Pill  in  his  name,  address  and  phone 
number.  Explain  to  him  that  this  picture 
proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he 
has  broken  the  law  and  could  be  taken  to 
court  and  fined.  Explain  to  him  that  we  are 
conducting  a  new  safety  pilot  program  and 
that  the  penalties  for  this  offense  will  be 
announced  in  the  newspaper  at  a  later  date. 

I  suggest,  instead  of  court  that  we  set  up 
traffic  schools  and  have  the  "repeater"  come 
in  in  groups  "they  pay  the  cost".  I  am  svire 
we  can  make  this  work  when  we  put  vim  and 
vigor  into  It.  The  cost  will  be  high  but  it  still 
will  not  cost  half  what  we  are  now  losing  in 
life  and  property.  The  many  benefits  we  will 
reap  are  beyond  imagination. 

We  must  have  enough  men  "and  women" 
in  the  field  to  keep  these  pictures  coming 
so  fast  that  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  will  say  to 
himself,  "they  have  got  me  licked,  there  is 
no  way  to  Ignore  this  one.  If  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  drive  and  keep  my  license  I  have 
got  to  drive  like  a  human  being.  There  is  no 
escape,  they  get  those  pictures  all  day  long 
from  the  early  morning  rush  to  the  rush 
home  after  work". 

People  will  give  serious  thought  to  this 
new  situation  and  the  only  conclusion  will 
be:  "I'll  start  ten  minutes  earlier  and  be 
sure". 

When  this  frame  of  mind  has  been  brought 
about,  we  will  be  ready  for  our  new  set  of 
statistics. 

The  Highway  Safety  Man — Clarence  W. 
Collins. 


REDUCING    OUR    DEPENDENCE    ON 
FOREIGN   OIL 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  I  have  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  in  developing  its 
energy  resources.  The  severity  of  this 
problem  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention since  last  fall's  oil  embargo. 
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One  method  of  reducing  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  that  I  have  advocated 
is  the  development  and  production  of 
oil  from  our  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  at 
Elk  Hills  in  California.  This  became  an 
extremely  controversial  proposition  and 
in  MarcJi  I  initiated  an  effort  to  dis- 
charge a  resolution  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  authorize 
production  at  Elk  Hills  during  the  short- 
age. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Record  some 
further  explanation  of  my  position  on 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  since  that 
time.  Following  is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Republic  on  March  23, 
1974.  my  reply  to  that  article,  and  my 
testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  April  11,  1974. 

The  material  follows: 

Standard    Operating    Procedure 

The  President  and  three  congressmen  from 
California.  Alphoiizo  Bell.  James  Corman  and 
William  Ketchum.  are  leading  a  campaign 
to  open  the  navy  oU  reserve  at  Elk  Hills  to 
private— not  public — development.  Under 
existing  law.  written  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  Teapot  Dome  scandals.  It  can't  be  ex- 
ploited except  during  a  national  emergency, 
and  Mr.  Nixon  tells  us  the  "crisis  has  passed." 
The  last  time  anyone  opened  Elk  Hills  other 
than  in  wartime  was  during  Warren  Hard- 
ing's administration,  when  the  reserve  was 
lc.-.sed  fraudulently  to  oil  magnate  Edward 
D^heny.  (His  leases  were  subsequently  can- 
celled.) But  in  1970  Mr.  Nixon  began  promot- 
ing a  plan  whereby  oil  companies  would  give 
the  government  certain  leases  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  some 
of  which  proved  unusable  after  the  famous 
blow-out  that  soaked  the  beaches  with  oil, 
and  In  return  the  government  would  give 
the  companies  either  money  or  an  equivalent 
in  oil  to  repay  their  losses  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Either  way.  fabulously  rich  Elk  Hills  was 
to  be  tapped  to  finance  the  transaction.  Con- 
gress was  not  impressed  by  the  plan  and  it 
was  set  aside.  What  was  not  set  aside  was 
tlie  President's  request  for  immediate  au- 
thority to  open  Elk  Hills.  The  navy  was  per- 
suaded that  an  emergency  exists,  approved 
the  request  and  passed  it  on  to  the  Senate, 
which  quickly  drafted  legislation. 

The  legislation  might  have  been  approved 
by  Christmas  if  the  meddlesome  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  hadn't  interfered.  Rep. 
Edward  Hebert  (D.  La.),  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  a  literal  mind:  no  one  would 
open  Elk  Hills  until  Hebert  was  convinced 
there  icas  a  national  emergency.  He  turned 
over  the  Elk  Hills  proposal  to  a  subcommit- 
tee "for  study."  which  is  to  say,  for  burial. 
On  March  5.  however,  Rep.  Bell,  former  presi- 
dent of  Bell  Petroleum  in  California,  and 
Rep.  Ketchum,  whose  district  Includes  Elk 
Hills,  announced  they  were  filing  a  "dis- 
charge petition"  to  force  Hebert  tC'  release 
the  Dill.  They  have  since  been  Joined  by 
about  25  cosigners,  including  Reps.  Corman, 
Drinan  ancl-Conte.  The  petition  needs  218 
signatures  to  prevail. 

Who  would  benefit?  Consumers  would 
barely  feel  the  effect,  for  the  legislation  would 
allow  production  of  only  one  percent  of  the 
amount  of  gasoline  used  each  day  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  effect  on  California 
oil  companies  would  be  tremendous,  the  chief 
beneficiary  being  Standard  Oil  of  California 
(Socal),  the  largest  oil  company  in  the  state, 
which  owns  about  20  percent  of  the  land  in- 
side the  navy  reserve.  In  1944  Socal  signed 
a  special  contract  agreeing  not  to  remove  oU 
from  its  part  of  Elk  Hills  without  the  navy's 
consent;  that  is,  only  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  Socal  also  runs  the  reserve 
for  the  navy,  because  it  owns  the  only  pipe- 
line in  the  vicinity. 
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When  the  admlniitratlon  w 
the  Santa  Barbara  leases  for 
years  ago,  Richard  Klelndlensi , 
Attorney  General,  advised  the 
against  it.  His  confidential  mer  lo 
March    7    by   Rep,   John    Mos  i 
from  the  beginning  both  the 
and  the  Justice  Department 
the  flaws  iu  the  Santa  Barbara 
Socal's  monopoly  position  in 
dlenst.  wTiting  to  Robert  Mayo 
office,  pointed  out  that  Soc&l 
vestments    in    the    troubled 
Channel,  and  that  an  increas  i 
production   would  probably 
serve.  He  described  Socal's 
clearest  terms:  ".  .  .  the  queo 
the  navy  can  sell  the  oil  on  th 
at  a  fair  market  price.  'While 
of  course,  purport    to  make 
on  arms  length  competitive  bK 
pormitity  for  effective  compel  t 
spect   to  oil   on  the  reserve 
establishment  there  of  a  fair 
Standard  Oil  Company  of 
controlllcg  position  with 
sales  .  .  .  Standard  cans  the 
connected  to  the  field,  which 
of  Elk  Hills  oil  m\:st  use  for 
in  transportation  to  any  refiner^- 
ard  line,  however,  i,s  a  prlvaie 
dliaig  only  oil  owned  by  the  c; 
sequently.  in  order  to  move  the 
chaser  must  make  arrangemen  ts 
Standard  and  repurchase  from 
livery  point.  These  factors  const|t 
limitation  of  the  opportunity  c 
of  Standard  to  bid." 

That  warning  went  to  the  W 
April   1970.  but  didn't  stop  thi 
tion  from  pushing  the  Santa 
off.  Nor  did  It  stop  the 
proving   a   special    contract 
tor  the  sale  of  excess  oil 
two  bids  for  that  contract 
and  Socal.  They  were  identical 

Rep,  Moss  has  released 
confidential  memos  that  give 
of  Socal's  Inner  workings.  The  r 
Socal  executives  In  San  Prancl; 
trying  since   1970  to  find  a  w 
pools  under  Its  property  which 
reserve.  If  they  were  tapped 
the  navy  not  only  oil.  but  extra 
fees  paid  to  Socal.  Most  of  the 
these  memoe  turns  on  the 
to  drill  close  to  Elk  Hills  wit 
the  navy  or  exciting  the  Interest 
■team.  A  company  recommenda  ; 
21.  1973  says,  "This  play  [ 
Ing]  should  be  given  further 
from  an  operating  standpoint 
how  far  away  from  the  bounda-y 
serve  drilling  and  production 
»nd   how  long  a  time  might 
evidence  of  potential  drainage 
might    become   evident."    A 
written  by  John  Thacher.  then 
the   chalrmjin   of   the  Socal 
against  drlUlng  too  close  to  t 
think   we   should   exercise   e 
before  drilling  locations  to  the 
initial  well.  .  .  ."  in  another 
Just  before  Socal  made  up  its 
near  the  reserve.  Thacher  propfc' 
Ing  the  action,  if  challenged,  bi 
th©  drill  site  at  "7-R'  was 
Socal  thought  it  would  do  the 
of   seversd    sites    being 
was  overruled  by  the  president 
pany.    Harold   J.   Haynes.   who 
Socal   might   want   to  bite   deei 
reserve  later  on.  Socal  wanted 
erectly;  It  also  wanted  to  mov( 
one  memo  said,   because  this 
oonsldertible  production   before 
reacts," 

The  game  plan  was  a  success, 
gibld  exploratory  and  legal  costi 
10  wells  next  to  the  reserve  hst 
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removed  1.5  million  barrels  of  excellent  crude 
oil  before  it  was  stopped.  At  the  free  market 
rate  that  oil  was  worth  $15  million.  After 
proving  that  the  company  was  draining  the 
reserve,  the  navy  went  to  court  and  won  an 
injunction  against  Socal  on  February  14. 

Why  docs  the  President  believe  that  Elk 
Hills  must  now  be  opened?  As  noted  the  bill 
in  Congress  if  passed  would  supply  only 
70,400  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day  in  a  country 
that  demands  between  .six  and  seven  million 
barrels  a  day.  It  wouldn't  lower  the  price  of 
gas.  because  under  pre.sent  regulations  the 
Elk  Hills  oil  would  be  sold  at  the  free  market 
rate.  al>out  $10  a  barrel.  But  it  uould  help 
the  California  oil  industry  and  some  of  the 
President's  friends  at  Socal.  Thev  kicked  in 
aocut  $163,000  for  his  campaign  in  1972. 

If  the  Arab  embargo  is  soon  to  be  lifted,  as 
reported  last  week,  the  President's  rationale 
for  quick  action  on  Elk  Hills  may  be  ren- 
dered "inoperative."  But  basic  decisions  stUl 
have  to  be  made.  As  panic  subsides  Congress 
can  more  coolly  consider  whether  there  are 
not  better  ways  to  dispose  of  public-owned 
oil  than  by  dumping  it  Into  the  tanks  of 
the  nearest  monopoly.  A  public  corporation 
of  the  sort  envisioned  in  Sen.  Adlal  Steven- 
son's energy  bUl  (S2506)  is  the  appropriate 
instrument  to  explore,  maintain  and  exploit 
federal  oil  lauds.  The  bill,  now  in  markup 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
would  set  up  an  oil  and  gas  company  that 
reports  to  but  is  independent  of  the  federal 
government.  The  FOGC,  as  it  is  called,  would 
be  entitled  to  20  percent  of  all  federal  oil 
and  gas  leases  ofl'ered  each  year,  and  it  would 
become  the  prime  contractor  for  all  work  on 
the  reserves.  It  would  end  Socal's  strangle- 
hold on  Elk  Hills  and  prevent  similar  mo- 
nopoly e.xploltation  at  other  reserves. 

Apnii.  11,  1974, 
Mr.  Eliot  Marshall, 
The  New  Republic, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Ma.  Marshall:  A  short  time  ago  I 
telephoned  you  regarding  your  article  in  The 
New  Republic  dated  March  23.  1974  entitled 
"Sundard  Operating   Procedure '. 

I  felt  the  article,  though  well  Intended, 
was  inaccurate  in  both  fact  and  implication. 

■you  very  courteously  offered  your  coluain 
for  my  reply,  for  which  I  thank  you.  Even 
though  the  energy  crisis  has  now  eased  and 
the  long  lines  waiting  for  gasoline  have  dis- 
appeared for  the  most  part,  I  do  feel  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  matter  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  If  for  no  other  reason  (God  for- 
bid) than  that  the  Arabs  or  others  could 
force  another  shortage  upon  us. 

Please  And  enclosed:  (1)  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  6,  1974,  which  was  during  the 
height  of  the  Arab  embargo,  and  is  self-ex- 
planatory, (2)  a  further  discussion  of  why 
the  discharge  petition  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Corman.  Congressman  Ketchum, 
Congressman  Conte  and  Congressman  Bell, 
during  the  energy  crisis,  should  have  been 
supported. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
U.S.  Congressman. 

Elk  Hills  Discharge  Petition 
Tliere  were  three  issues  involved  (at  least 
one  of  which  la  still  very  much  alive)  In  the 
Elk  Hills  production  controversy. 

First  Is  the  need  for  this  sources  of  energy 
by  both  the  military  and  the  clvUlan  econ- 
omy, and  the  stifling  of  this  need  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Second  la  the  apparent  Inability  of  the 
Navy  to  efficiently  operate  and  assess  the  Elk 
Hills  OU  and  Gas  Reserves,  thus  Inadver- 
tently rendering  the  field  incapable  of  meet- 
ing Its  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  emergency  situa- 
tion as  prescribed  by  law. 
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Third  Is  the  need  for  a  long  rang©  study 
plan  In  order  to  develop  a  sensible  policy  as 
to  the  control  and  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment-owned oil  and  gas  reserves. 

I  will  take  the  points  that  you  raised  in 
your  article,  'Standard  Operating  Proce- 
dure" In  order,  one  at  a  time.  At  the  outset 
you  imply  that  Elk  HUls  Is  to  be  opened  "to 
private — not  public  development.  '  and  in 
saying  this,  you  raise  the  spectre  of  another 
Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

When  the  phrase  "open  up  to  private  de- 
velopment'  Is  used,  one  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  51',  of  the  oil  field  is 
owned  or  controlled  or  would  be  owned  or 
controlled  by  private  operators.  This  Is  not 
the  case  at  Elk  Hills!  Approximately  aoc;  of 
the  new-uniiized  Elk  Hills  field  is  owned  by 
th?  Navy  or  publlcally  owned.  True,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California  (SOCAL)  owns  slightly 
less  than  20',.  So  if  Elk  Hills  production 
were  to  be  increased  or  "opened  up"  as  you 
say.  you  •would  be  opening  it  up  much  more 
t-o  public  than  private  production.  I  suppose 
the  Navy  could,  and  perhaps  should,  have 
bought  or  condemned  SOCAL's  20 'r  of  the 
Elk  Hills  field.  The  fact  remains,  howeftr, 
that  this  was  not  done.  «B 

The  proposed  trade  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
oil  leases  for  Elk  Hills,  which  you  mention 
In  your  article.  Is  a  long  dead  Issue  and  need 
not  be  belabored.  Actually,  in  my  opinion, 
this  proposal  had  little  prospect  of  passage 
and  had  doubtful  merit. 

As  I  described  In  my  speech  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  6.  the 
President,  during  the  height  of  the  energy 
crisis,  requested  that  Congress  increase  the 
production  and  development  cf  the  Elk  Hills 
on  Fields  to  assist  In  easing  the  energy 
shortage  of  our  Nation.  The  Senate  Armed 
Serv'lces  Committee  reported  out  such  legis- 
lation which  was  ultimately  gassed  by  the 
Senate  body  on  December  19,  1973,  Because 
of  the  Inefficiency  of  the  Navy  and  the  lack 
of  action  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  field  was  not  ready  or  capa- 
ble of  producing  at  Its  Maximum  Efficient 
Rate  or  ME.R.  and,  therefore,  could  not 
immediately  produce  enough  oil  and  gas  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  emergency  as  was  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  oil  reserve.  But 
within  a  year,  if  the  Navy  had  acted  ex- 
peditiously, a  pipeline  could  have  been  built 
and  controlled  by  th©  Navy  that  woiUd 
have  been  capable  of  shipping  at  least  200.- 
000  barrels  a  day  of  production  to  several 
refineries  In  Bakersfield. 

In  March,  some  experts  were  predicting  a 
gasoline  shortage  for  at  least  five  years.  The 
long  gasoline  lines  were  prompting  Amer- 
icans to  demand  answers  to  this  energy 
shortage,  and  within  a  year,  if  operated  ex- 
pedltlotisly  and  efficiently.  Elk  HUls  produc- 
tion alone  could  have  made  the  State  of 
California  self-sufficient  In  oil  production 
and  could  have  provided  10';  of  the  needs 
for  our  Nation. 

Tills  then  would  not  have  been  a  veritable 
drop  In  the  bucket,  but  rather  a  substantial 
aid  in  solving  the  energy  crisis.  When  one 
realizes  that  CallfornL-v  produces  approxi- 
mately 900.000  barrels  a  day  while  the  de- 
mand is  nearly  1,200,000  barrels  a  day.  Elk 
Hills  could  have  eliminated  California's 
self-sufficiency  problem,  thus  easing  the 
gasoline  difficulty  for  other  states. 

The  purpose  of  the  discharge  petition  was 
to  get  60,000  barrels  a  day  production  (this 
converts  to  approximately  1,890,000  gallons 
of  gasoline)  started  Immediately.  The  Navy 
would  then  have  built,  or  would  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  built,  a  pipeline  to  Bakers- 
field.  This  could  be  done!  The  oil  and  gas 
could  then  be  sold  at  the  pipeline  end,  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  likelihood  Is  that  In- 
dependent oil  companies  would  be  willing  to 
pay  "bonuses"  for  oil  and,  therefore,  could 
be   the  most  likely   winners.   Most   of   the 
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time  majors  carry  on  a  practice  of  not  pay- 
ing bonuses  because  It  tends  to  cause  trou- 
ble in  competing  with  other  major  com- 
panies elsewhere  In  the  world. 

As  to  SOCAL'S  control  of  present  pipeline 
facilities,  SOCAL  Is  In  no  position  to  get 
difficult  with  the  Navy,  either  at  Elk  HUls 
or  at  the  end  of  its  pipeline.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  the  power  to  cancel  its  op- 
erating agreement  with  SOCAL  In  six 
months,  not  to  mention  certain  condemna- 
tion powers  that  could  be  used  if  necessary. 

If  the  Elk  Hills  production  were  stepped 
up  to  160,000  barrels  a  day  cr  more,  (some 
e.igineers  say  that  full  development  of  the 
Elk  Hills  field  would  sustain  an  M.ER,  of 
350,000  barrels  a  day)  eventually  Standard, 
with  20';  of  the  field  would  make  money. 
But  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  with  80'. 
of  the  field,  would  make  a  great  deal  more! 
My  understanding  is  that  the  money  from 
tlie  sale  of  oU  is  deposited  into  the  national 
treasury.  Therefore,  at  approximately  $7,50 
per  barrel,  this  money  from  the  sale  cf  such 
oU  could  be  used  to  solve  a  great  many  so- 
cial and  environmental  problems,  or  to  aid 
in  controlling  our  huge  national  debt. 

Relative  to  the  statement  that  the  oil  re- 
serve would  be  lessened  by  increased  produc- 
tion, this  Is  true — true  in  any  oil  field.  The 
Navy,  however,  has  more  than  36  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  In  Alaska  and  in  their  oil  shale 
reserves  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  methods  of  extraction  of  oil 
from  oil  shale  is  nearly  p  reality.  With  these 
reserves  plus  Elk  Hills,  Buena  'Vista  Hills  and 
Teapot  Dome,  the  Navy  has  enough  barrels 
of  oil  reserve  to  last  It  for  80  years. 

Such  reserve  Is  particularly  sizeable  in  view 
of  the  Navy's  gradual  process  of  conversion 
to  Nuclear  Power,  and  the  fact  ti.at  In  time 
of  emergency,  either  a  civUlan  or  military 
emergency,  the  Navy  relies  heavUy  on  "ci- 
vilian" sources  of  energy  rather  than  on  their 
"own." 

Your  article  implies  that  major  oil  com- 
panies, particularly  SOCAL,  would  be  in  a 
position  not  only  to  control  the  price  of  the 
Elk  Hills  oil  and  gas  at  the  well  head,  but 
also  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline  Into,  I  pre- 
sume in  this  particular  case.  Bakersfield,  The 
article  also  implies  that  Standard  has  al- 
ready taken  advantage  cf  the  Navy  and  pre- 
sumably will  continue  to  take  advantage 
through  drainage. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  the  Navy  has 
adequate  control  machinery  over  SOCAL.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  that  the  Navy  be  alert 
enough  to  exercise  such  control.  If  they  are 
not,  then  I  would  suggest  that  a  more  effi- 
cient government  agency  take  over  the  Elk 
Hills  operation. 

With  respect  to  price  controls,  I  would  re- 
fer you  to  the  possible  bidding  proposal  In- 
volving "bonuses"  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
In  this  report. 

The  remainder  of  your  article  deals  with 
the  question  of  drainage.  The  "cloak  and  dag- 
ger" concept  of  drainage  that  I  find  in  the 
article  I  believe,  however,  borders  on  the 
ridiculous.  I  am  no  defender  of  major  oil 
companies.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  true.  I  have 
spent  a  large  part  of  my  buslne.ss  life  in  dis- 
agreement with  majors.  It  Is  highly  unlikely, 
however,  that  a  major  oU  company  could  sur- 
reptitiously drill  and  produce  neighboring 
land.  Such  actions  would  be  listed  in  the 
State  of  California  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Reports  which  are  made  by  all  operating  com- 
panies in  California,  TTie  Navy,  through  its 
unitization  contract  with  Standard,  is  in  a 
position  to  demand  such  information. 

There  is  also  court  action  that  one  abused 
partner  could  take  against  another.  I  under- 
stand that  at  present  time  there  Is  such  liti- 
gation pending  between  Navy  and  Standard. 
Furthermore,  If  drainage  is  proven.  Navy  has 
the  power  to  bring  new  property  txnder  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

If  the  Navy  should  delay  too  long  before 
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reacting  to  drainage,  then  I  hold  that  it  is  the 
Navy's  fault.  Nearly  every  small  underfi- 
nanced oil  company  that  I  know  reacts  to 
possible  drainage  by  offset  production.  Why? 
Because  production  close  to  one's  borders 
usually  means  proven  production.  At  ap- 
pro.xlmately  $7.50  per  barrel  a  company  must 
react  rapidly. 

This  whole  argument  merely  strengthens 
the  view  that  the  Navy  is  terribly  Inept  and 
inefficient.  Your  article  says  SOCAL  sank  10 
wells  next  to  the  reserve  and  the  Navy  al- 
lowed 1.5  mUllon  barrels  to  be  drained.  With 
the  controls  the  Navy  has  at  its  disposal,  the 
taxpayers  truly  have  a  right  to  demand  bet- 
ter proteclon  of  their  oil  reserves. 

If  the  Navy  can  justify  operating  Its  own 
oil  reserves,  then  why  shouldn't  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines  have  reserves 
as  well?  Under  those  circumstances  It  seems 
that  one  federal  agency  wovild  be  in  a  better 
po-sition  to  control  all  public  oil  reserves. 

Even  today,  with  the  Arab  embargo  lifted, 
it  makes  sense  to  dlscharRe  the  Elk  HlUs  res- 
olution from  the  Hotise  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Your  fears  cf  drainage  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Navy's  procedures  would 
be  allayed  If  our  discharge  petition  were  to 
be  adopted.  This  will  take  the  Issue  from  the 
hands  of  a  few  and  brinq  it  out  before  the 
entire  Congress,  Only  in  this  way  wUl  the  Is- 
-siie  be  debated  and  resolved,  hcpefully.  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Amerier.n  people. 


ST^TEMENT   OF   CONGRESSMAN   ALPHONZO   BeIX 

Before  the  House  Armed   Services   Sub- 

commhtee  on  military  installations  and 

Facilities,  May  16.  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  on  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 

For  the  record.  I  want  to  say  that  my  ac- 
tive participation  and  interest  in  the  oil  bus- 
ine«!s  nximbers  approximately  twenty  years, 
I  am  a  former  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Bell  Petroleum  Company  of 
Callfcrnia.  and  while  I  am  not  at  the  present 
time  directly  Involved  In  the  management 
of  the  company.  I  continue  to  own  substan- 
tial stock  In  the  corporation. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  business  or  personal 
advantage  to  me  or  to  Bell  Petroleum  in  a 
revision  of  government  policy  at  Elk  Hills 
or  any  of  the  other  Naval  Petroletim  Re- 
serves. My  views  about  the  operation  of  the.^e 
reserves  transcend  personal  or  business  as- 
sociations and  deal  solely  with  the  public 
interest. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  dwell  on  the  sub- 
ject of  opening  the  Elk  HiUs  Reserve  tr)  full 
production.  In  March.  I  Initiated  an  effort 
to  discharge  House  Joint  Resolution  846 
from  this  Committee  and  bring  It  to  the 
House  floor  for  debate.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  made  several  public  statements  about 
my  position  on  this  Issue. 

I  will  discuss,  instead,  what  I  believe 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment toward  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
and  how  I  feel  this  policy  should  be  carried 
out. 

To  begin  with.  I  have  no  quarrel  over  the 
need  for  oU  and  oil  shale  reserves.  A  clear 
fact  brought  out  by  the  recent  fuel  shortage 
Is  that  our  known  and  developed  petroleum 
reserves  are  being  depleted.  The  eovernment 
must  take  steps  to  Insure  that  new  sources 
of  petroleum  products  and  other  energy 
sources  are  found  and  made  available  for 
our  future  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  use 
this  future  need  as  an  excuse  to  reserve  our 
known  sources  of  petroleum  without  ade- 
quate development,  so  that  when  faced  with 
a  serious  need  for  energy  we  are  incapable  of 
making  adequate  vise  of  our  reserves.  The 
embargo  has  now  been  lifted  but  we  should 
not  be  fooled  into  believing  that  our  energy 
crisis  Is  over.  This  country  Is  still  dependent 
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on  foreign  petroleum  and  we  have  no  guar- 
antee that  we  will  not  be  subjected  to  fur- 
ther actions  of  this  kind. 

What  can  be  done  to  guarantee  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  for  both 
present  a.'id  future  needs? 

First  of  all  the  federal  government  des- 
perately needs  to  formulate  aui  overall  policy 
with  regard  to  tiie  exploration.  developa:ent 
and  production  of  domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources. This  policy  should  take  Into  account 
the  projected  demand  for  jietroleum  In  tlus 
country  over  the  next  several  decades  und 
determire  to  what  extent  we  should  rely 
on  Imports.  Also,  encouragement  should  be 
provided  for  exploratory  efforts  to  find  new 
sources  of  petroleum  and  other  energy  forms. 

As  part  of  the  overall  policy,  the  govern- 
ment should  determine  how  it  will  handle 
its  own  rc!:erves  to  meet  our  oil  needs  during 
an  emersrency  so  that  we  can  avoid.  If  possi- 
ble, total  dependence  on  the  actions  of  for- 
eign nations. 

The  concept  of  Insuring  that  America's 
military  forces  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
petroleum  during  an  emergency  Is  conune"ft- 
able  but  I  am  afraid  that  should  a  real  mili- 
tary  emergency  occur.  American  military 
forces  and  the  American  public  would  l)e 
sadly  diiappolnted  in  the  actual  capability 
of  these  reserves.  The  Navy  now  controls 
seven  reserves.  Four  are  conventional  pc- 
tro!eum  reserves  and  three  are  oil  shple  re- 
serves. Of  the  seven,  only  three  tfre  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  they  could  be 
placed  In  production  within  one  year  and 
two  of  these  three  have  been  depleted  to  ihe 
extent  that  they  are  virtually  tiseless  as  re- 
serves. 

The  one  remaining  reserve.  Elk  Hills,  is 
currently  capable  of  producing  a  maximiun 
of  60.000  barrels  a  day  within  60  days.  After 
one  to  three  additional  years,  the  reserve 
could  be  operating  at  its  maximum  efficient 
rale  which  is  between  200.000  tud  350.:  00 
barrels  a  day.  One  can  easily  see  that  If  this 
situation  continued  to  exist  a  war  or  an- 
other emergency  situation  could  be  over,  be- 
fore Elk  HlUs  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
point  where  the  benefiis  of  its  maximum  ef- 
ficient rate  (MFR)  of  production  could  be 
felt. 

Even  this  highest  maximum  efficient  rate 
would  not  produce  enough  oil  to  supply 
half  ihe  military's  daily  requirements  during 
peacetime.  In  wartime  this  production  would 
supply  less  than  one  third  of  the  mUltary's 
estimated  requirements.  Clearly  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves.  If  the  military  were  to 
depend  upon  them,  would  not  be  adequate 
In  a  time  of  emergency. 

As  a  nation,  If  we  are  to  have  re'-erves.  aid 
I  believe  that  we  should,  then  they  should 
be  developed  and  maintained  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner  pos-^lble.  This  Is  not  currently 
the  case  with  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves. 
The  Navy  and  the  Interior  Department  have 
allowed  the  reserves  to  be  drained  by  pri- 
vate oil  companies.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
two  of  the  four  petroleum  reserves  have  been 
almost  completely  depleted  through  drain- 
age. It  appears  that  some  of  the  Navy's  re- 
sources at  Elk  Hills  are  being  drained  and 
the  Navy  has  taken  the  matter  to  court.  I 
am  not  svire  at  this  point  In  time  as  to 
whether  there  matters  have  teen  fully  ad- 
judicated by  the  courts.  Even  though  there 
has  been  almost  no  development  of  the 
Navy's  vast  reserves  in  Alaska,  there  Is  al- 
rendy  a  co  itrover-y  o.er  possible  future 
drainage. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  also  share 
the  blame  for  the  condition  of  the  reserves. 
There  has  not  been  enough  attention  and 
monetary  wherewithal  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reserves  at  Elk  Hlls.  I  was  en- 
couraged by  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  on  November  13.  1973. 
That  report  recommends  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion  be   taken    to   bring    the   reserves   to   a 
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sxiltable  condition  of  readiness  an( 
gress  give  favorable  consideratio:  i 
lug  for  exploration  and  develop 
action  Is  long  overdue  and  It  is  a 
right  direction. 

Now  I  would  like  to  focus  m} 
on  the  question  of  having  Naval 
Reserves.  TTiough  these  reserves 
ed  to  be  used  for  national  defen 
and  not  strictly  limited  to  Navj 
apparent  that  they  would  not  be 
fulfllllng  the  military's  needs, 
needs.  The  military  services  woul 
more   than   half   of    its   petroleu 
from  the  civilian  economy.  Dur 
in  the  past,  the  civilian  market 
rallied  behind  the  defense  of  our 
provided  the  necessary  petroleu 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  will  con 
the  case  In  the  future. 

I  might  also  add  that  since  the 
not  own  or  operate  any  refineries 
dependent  en  the  private 
try.  The  Navy  must  sell   its  oil 
mercial  refinery  and  then  buy  it: 
refined  oil  or  products  on  the 
market.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Nav^' 
lands  but  in  an  emergency  it  wo 
buying  all   of  its  petroleum   su 
private  industry. 

In    establishing    petroleum 
should  look  toward  the  dei^elopmi 
tionai   Petroleum   Reserves  which 
capable   of   immediate  production 
national  emergency.  This,  of  con 
Include  national  defense  purpose; 
that  this  would  be  a  more  ratio: 
policy  than  having  individual  agei 
Ing  reserves  for  their  own  use. 
Another  point  that  I  wish  to 
we  need  to  determine  what 
suit«d  for  short  term  reserves  and 
desirable  as  long  term  reserves, 
such  a  determination  we  should 
we   should   be.   and   probably   wil 
stantly   developing   new  and   moi 
sources  of  energy.  This  may  ev 
duce  our  dependence  on  conv 
gas  discoveries  and  development 
them  today. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  should 
duce  the  oil  that  we  now  have 
underground  conventional  deposit 
very  extreme,  hold  it  as  a  short  tei 
It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  hold 
ductlon  of  proven  oil  fields  for  a 
of  time  without  adequate  dev: 
rosion  and  drainage  are  a  constadt 
that    one    would    face    under   sue  i 
stances.  An  oU  operation  is  a  dyr 
business,  not  static.  The  be.st  ansv 
serving  oil  reserves  for  emergenc; 
for    future    use,    is    to    adequate! 
known  reserves,  and  then  constan 
for  new  reserves. 

Oil  shale  or  coal,  on  the  other 
much  more  suitable  as  a  long 
than  short  term  energy  reserve.  Oil 
remain  intact  In  the  ground  over  a 
period  of  time  and  It  cannot  be 
the  present  time  we  lack  the  su 
nology  to  retrieve  this  oil  in  an 
and  environmentally  sound  man 
sive  research  Is  being  conducted  o 
ductlon  of  oil  shale  and  I  am 
we  will  have  the  necessary  technol 
the  next  few  years.  I  believe  that 
term,  oil  shale,  coal  and  nuclear 
energy  resources  should  be  develo; 
fullest  potential. 

In  summary,  I  have  a  few  s 
make  as  to  specific  and   in 

First,  I  believe  that  the  Navy 
to  It  that  Its  facilities  at  Elk  " 
be  improved  and  brought  up  to  da 
sible  emergency  use. 

Second,  that  it  proceed  to 
building   of   a   pipeline   facility 
point  on  its  Elk  Hills  properties 
of  Bakersfleld,  or  at  some  pKJlnt 
ketable  to  local  refineries  or  other 
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Third,  that  this  pipeline  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  capacity  capable  of  handling  sub- 
stantially Increased  production. 

Fourth,  that  the  Navy  place  Itself  in  the 
position  of  controlling  this  pipeline  outlet. 

Fifth,  that  the  Navy  proceed  to  stake  out 
locations  for  the  drilling  of  additional  devel- 
opment wells,  to  adequately  explore  and  de- 
velop the  Na\al  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills. 

Sixth,  that  the  Navy  consider  seriously 
terminating  lis  operating  agreement  with 
Standard  of  California  to  the  extent  that 
the  Navy  with  the  80'r  Interest  becomes  the 
operator  and  actively  direct  the  operations 
at  Elk  HOls  Naval  Re-serve. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  long  neglected  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  for  the  development  and  re- 
serve of  our  nation's  petroleum  resources.  It 
has  taken  an  energy  crisis  and  an  Arab  oil 
embargo  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. We  learned  that  the  government's  oil 
reserves  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Navy 
and  that  the.se  reserves,  for  the  most  part, 
are  not  capable  of  supplying  the  necessary 
oil  production  in  a  national  emergency. 

The  Congress  should  take  Immediate  action 
to  evaluate  the  need  for  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves.  If  we  determine  that  they  shoxild 
be  retained  in  their  present  form,  then  we 
should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  de- 
velop them  for  emergency  uise.  If  It  is  deter- 
mined that  they  should  become  part  of  a 
larger  overall  National  Petroleum  Reserve 
( which  Incidentally  is  my  belief) ,  then  we 
should  proceed  swiftly  on  this  course.  In  any 
event,  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  by  and  do 
nothing.  Thank  you. 


Jime  11,  197 Jf. 


ENERGY  FOR  TOMORROW 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  oil  shale  prepared  by  Mr.  Gerry 
Reiner  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration while  he  was  interning  in  my 
office  under  the  Interior  Department 
management  development  program.  I 
extend  to  my  colleagues  the  second  of  his 
reports,  entitled  "Energy  for  Tomorrow." 
This  report  surveys  the  overall  scope  of 
America's  future  energy  needs  and  dis- 
cusses the  problems  and  promises  of  our 
major  energj'  alternatives.  I  found  it 
most  interesting,  and  hope  you  find  it 
likewise. 

The  report  follows : 

Enebgy  For  Tomorrow 

As  the  U.S.  begins  grappling  with  the  now 
visible  problem  of  energy  shortages  it  may  be 
appealing  to  assume  that  some  easy  answer 
is  just  around  the  corner.  There  Isn't  any. 
Any  real  solution  can  be,  at  best,  supplying 
demand  In  the  eighties  and  then  only  with 
unrelenting  planning,  unyielding  priority, 
and  unpleasant  persuasion. 

A  convenient  unit  of  energy,  the  British 
Thermal  Unit  or  BTU,  is  the  amount  of  heat 
energy  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
One  quadrillion  BTU,  that  Is  ten  raised  to 
the  fifteenth  power,  can  be  labeled  Q.  Total 
U.S.  consumption  for  1970  was  68.8Q. 

In  the  past,  consumption  has  doubled  every 
twenty  five  years:  1985-5Q,  1900-lOQ,  1925 
over  20Q,  1950 — almost  40Q,  1975  say  80Q. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for  the 
year  2000  energv'  of  IGOQ  or  more  should  be 
forecast. 


WHERE    DOES    IT    ALL    GO? 

In  1968  a  total  of  60.6Q  was  divided  on  a 
percentage  basis  as  follows:  Industrial  21.2'; , 
transportation  25.2'; ,  residential  19.2'; ,  com- 
mercial 14.4'; .  An  Itemized  breakdown  is 
shown  in  table  1.  Items  flagged  with  an 
asterisk  are  non-energy  uses  of  petroleum 
such  as  lubricants,  cleaning  solvents,  and 
chemical  ingredients  of  plastic  products.  By 
1970  this  amount  had  reached  4.2Q  and  has 
been  estimated  to  become  9.2Q  In  1985. 

TABLE  l.-ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  END  USE,  1%8 


Con'^ump- 
tion,  Q 


Percent  of 
total 


Industrial: 

Process  steam 10.1  16.7 

Direct  heat 6.9  11.5 

Electric  drive 4.8  7.9 

Feed  stock  I 2.2  3.6 

fhctrolytic  processes .7  1.2 

Other .2  .3 

Subtotal 25.0  41,2 

Tianspcrtation: 

Fuel 15.0  24.9 

Raw  material'! ' .1  .3 

Subtotal 15.2  25.2 

Residential: 

Space  heating 6.7  11.0 

Water  heating 1.7  2.9 

Refrigeration .7  1.1 

Cooking .6  1.1 

Air-ronditionjn£ .4  .7 

CInlhes  drying .2  .3 

Other 1.2  2.1 

Subtotal 

Commercial: 

Space  heating 

Air-conditioning 

Feedstock  ' 

Refrigeration 

Water  heating 

Cooking 

Other 

Subtotal 8.8  14.4 

Total 60.5^^      ^  iob.l 


11.6 


4.1 
1.1 
1.0 
.7 
.7 
.1 
1.0 


19.2 


6.9 
1.8 
1.6 
1.1 
1.1 
.2 
1.7 


>  Entries  are  rounded  so  totals  may  not  sum. 

WHERE     DOES     THIS     ENSRGY     COME     FROM? 

A  breakdown  for  1970  shows:  natural  gas — 
24.3Q.  petroleum — 23.9Q,  coal — 13.5Q.  hydro- 
electric— 2.7Q,  nuclear — 0.2Q.  An  additional 
4.2Q  of  petroleum  went  for  lubricants,  etc. 

Proven  1970  crude  oil  reserves  for  the  U.S. 
were  215  Q.  With  no  Increase  in  present  con- 
sumption, and  no  Imports  this  would  supply 
our  oil  needs  for  about  eight  years.  The  en- 
tire addition  of  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil 
fields  is  but  55.7  Q  of  the  215  total. 

Natural  gas  Is  at  a  similar  disadvantage. 
The  1970  known  reserves  were  265  Q,  of 
which  26.8  Q  are  contained  In  the  North 
Slope.  This  could  last  for  22  years  with  no 
Increase  In  present  u.se. 

WHAT     ABOUT    INCREASING    THE     EFFICIENCY     OF 
RECOVERY    AND   EXPLORING   FOR    NEW   ADCITIONS? 

These  actions  will  Indeed  expand  our  en- 
ergy reserves  and  should  be  undertaken  but 
should  not  mask  the  fact  that  we  are  swiftly 
running  out  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Sufficient 
reserves  must  be  left  "on  deposit"  for  future 
non-energy  use.  Even  with  a  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  generations  to  come,  present 
usage  would  squeeze  out  the  last  drop  of  all 
our  oil  In  50  years,  natural  gas  In  39  years. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  that  U.S.  con- 
sumption has  been  doubling  every  twenty 
five  years  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Eco- 
nomic growth  Is  energy  dependent.  The  ratio 
of  energy  cost  per  dollar  of  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  has  not  varied  much  during 
the  1900'8.  With  the  1958  dollar  as  a  refer- 
ence this  ratio  has  dropped  from  a  high  of 
140,000  BTU  per  GNP  dollar  In  1920  to  a  low 
of  86,000  BTU  per  GNP  dollar  In  1965.  While 
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a  mathematician  could  project  this  trend  to 
a   possible   80,000   BTU   per   GNP   dollar   as 
achievable  .some  time  in  the  future,  there  are 
three  reasons  to  expect  this  trend  to  reverse. 
Fir^t  of  all  the  efTiclencies  of  electrical  gen- 
eration and  mass  production  have  been  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  significant  gains 
can  not  be  expected.  Secondly  the  concern 
for  environmental  quality  has  begun  to  re- 
duce the  efficiency  of  such  things  as  auto- 
mobile engines,  plants  burning  high  sulfur 
coal  or  oil,  and  Industrial  output  In  general. 
The  third  element  to  consider  is  the  cost  of 
energy  itself.  Have  not  the  easily  found  and 
recoverable  sources  of  oil,   gas,  and  hydro- 
electric power  been  exploited?  While  there  Is 
oil  In  Alaska  it  cost  more  to  find  and  will 
cost  more  to  tap  and  ship  than  the  fields  of 
Texas.  As  an  example  the  relative  price  (1958 
dollars)    of  electricity  dropped   27.5';    from 
1950  to  1970.  In  this  time  the  price  of  whole- 
sale oil  products  declined  26.4-:;.  These  de- 
creases turned  Into  Increases  In  1970.  When 
avaUable,  oil  from  the  Persian  pulf  will  show 
drastic  price  increases  with  time.  All  things 
considered  the  costs,  (1958  dollars)  of  energy 
In  any  form  will  be  going  up-up-up. 

IF  THE  USE  OF  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  MUST 
INEVITABLY  COME  TO  AN  END  WHAT  ARE  WE 
GOING  TO   USE? 

Before  the  end  of  oil  and  natural  gas  it  Is 
to  be  expected  that  their  usage  will  increase! 
Short  range  solutions  will  Include  adding  re- 
finement capacity,  off-shore  exploration,  and 
increased  production  from  all  sources.  A 
crash  program  may  permit  supply  to  catch 
up  with  demand.  Demand,  that  is.  for  ex- 
pensive e;iergy  since  the  era  of  low  cost 
power  has  ended.  During  this  period  of  time 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  plan  for  and  be- 
gin guiding  the  country  towards  alternate 
energy  Inputs. 

The  first  Intermediate  step  away  from  oil 
and  natural  gas  Is  a  return  to  coal.  There 
are  three  reasons  for  this  approach:  quan- 
tity, access  and  control,  and  adaptability. 
Huge  amounts  of  coal  are  available  for  our 
present  and  future  needs.  A  fair  estimate  Is 
4,400  Q  of  usable  coal  within  the  U.S.  When 
compared  to  our  proven  oil  reserves  of  215  Q 
and  natural  gas  of  265  Q  the  quantity  of  coal 
resources  Is  reassuring.  The  second  favorable 
aspect  Is  the  Icxiatlon  of  the  coal  within  the 
U.S.  A  return  to  energy  self  reliance  must 
begin  with  Increased  coal  production.  Coal 
is  adaptable.  Today  we  use  heating  oil  In  our 
furnaces,  electricity  In  our  lights,  and  gaso- 
line In  our  cars.  Coal  can  be  used  to  gener- 
ate electricity;  it  can  be  processed  into  oil 
and  gasoline.  But  It  does  not  stop  here.  At 
low  cost  and  high  eflficlency  coal  can  now  be 
processed  Into  hydrogen.  Hydrogen,  In  some 
form,  will  be  the  basic  burnable  fuel  of  the 
next  century. 

As  a  supplement  to  other  sources  of  oil  the 
U.S.  also  has  a  sizeable  quantity  of  usable 
oil  shale.  Economic  recovery  of  464  Q  is  pos- 
sible with  more  than  70';  located  on  Feder- 
ally managed  public  land. 

These  Interim  steps  must  eventually 
yield  to  more  permanent  solutions  to  the 
energy  problem.  Those  holding  the  most 
promise  are  nuclear,  solar,  and  geothermal. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  a  combination  of 
these  forms  to  balance  the  future  supply- 
demand  equation.  Total  reliance  on  one 
method  alone  Is  analogous  to  the  hor.se  play- 
er backing  the  favorite  entry,  a  go-for-broke 
venture  which  the  prudent  provider  takes 
steps  to  avoid. 

Each  of  these  energy  forms  has  Its  share 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Perhaps 
the  single  largest  factor  Inhibiting  develop- 
ment of  each  is  the  economic  element.  It  has 
been  cheaper  and  less  risky  to  burn  oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  coal.  Economic  realities  will 
always  dictate  use  of  the  least  expensive  en- 
ergy resource.  Should  the  cost  benefits  of 
fossil  fuels  retain  their  historic  advantage  a 
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complete  changeover  to  nuclear,  solar,  and 
geothermal  sources  will  be  postponed  wltii 
disastrous  results.  For  any  planned  change- 
over to  proceed  on  schedule  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  create  economic  benefits  which  are 
not  there  to  begin  with.  Possibilities  Include 
subsidizing  research,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  new  sources.  On  the  other  hand 
taxes  could  be  increased  for  the  use  of  oil. 
natur.il  gas.  and  eventually  coal  to  coincide 
with  the  planned  phasing  out  of  fossil  fuels. 
These  methods  can  anticipate  the  higher 
energy  costs  of  the  future  and  accommodate 
the  new  forms  on  a  "pay  as  you  go"  basis.  A 
bitter  pill  to  swallow  now  when  natural 
gas,  for  instance,  is  so  cheap  to  obtain  and 
easy  to  use. 

What  can  we  expect  from  nuclear  sources? 
There  are  three  types  of  nuclear  plants  which 
are  discussed  but  often  mistaken  for  each 
other.  Conventional  fission  reactors  are  the 
kinds  In  operation  today.  The  fuel  Is  U235 
which  Is  only  0.7'^;  of  uranium  ore.  Over  99% 
of  the  ore  is  U238  which  is  useless  In  this 
form  as  a  fuel  for  conventional  fission  reac- 
tors. Radioactive  wastes  from  these  reactors 
must  be  Isolated  for  about  500  years.  Esti- 
mates of  500.000  cubic  feet  In  Isolation  are 
made  for  the  end  of  this  century. 

Breeder  reactors  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  U238  can  be  converted  into  plutonlum 
(Pu239),  another  fissionable  fuel.  Although 
conventional  fission  reactors  may  convert 
2'^  of  the  U238  uranium  to  plutonlum.  a 
breeder  reactor  designed  for  this  purpose 
may  convert  up  to  70';.  Breeder  reactors  do 
not  make  their  own  fuel,  as  is  widely  be- 
lieved. But  they  could  increase  the  world's 
us.'.ble  uranium  by  a  factor  of  30  to  50. 

Technical  problems  of  the  breeder  include 
radioactive  wastes  and  temperature  control. 
Waste   materials   contain   plutonlum,   which 
requires  an  Isolation  period  of  several  hun- 
dred  thousand  years.   Without   high   energy 
levels  the  breeding  process  Is  quenched.  To 
maintain  the  desired  breeding  level,  coolants 
such  as  liquid  sodium  or  Its  equivalent  are 
neces.=ary.    Technological    advances    In    high 
temperature  Insulation,  control,   and  mate- 
rial strength  are  beneficial  to  breeder  design. 
Whereas  conventional  and  breeder  reactors 
work   on    the   principle   of   fission,   breaking 
down  the  atom  to  release  energy,  the  possi- 
bility   of    releasing    energy    by    combining 
atomic  particles  and  converting  the  leftov- 
ers to  energy  is  the  principle  of  fusion.  Al- 
though fusion  reactors  would  duplicate  the 
activity  of  the  sun  itself,  it  is  a  challenge  to 
duplicate    and   contain    the   suns   tempera- 
ture  which    is   a   condition   of   the   process. 
One  of  the  rewards  offered  by  fusion  is  the 
almost  complete  harmles.sness  of  the  waste 
products.  At  best,  controlled  fusion  can  be 
termed  a  long  range  possibility.  Current  re- 
search is  directed  towards  designing  a  sys- 
tem   which    satisfies    the    mathematical    re- 
quirements of  controlled  fusion.  These  solu- 
tions are  all  dependent  upon  materials  and 
engineering    techniques    which    are.    them- 
selves,  yet   to   be   discovered.   For   the   near 
future  nuclear  fusion  is  a  long-shot. 

Solar  forms  of  energy  have  been  proposed 
because  of  the  absence  of  both  material 
wastes  and  thermal  pollution.  This  energy 
can  be  harnessed  in  many  forms,  all  of  which 
are  "run"  by  the  sun.  These  include  power 
from  wind.  cx;ean  temperature  differences, 
organic  growths  and  wastes,  solar  heat  con- 
version, and  electric  generation  by  solar  cells. 
Of  these  possibilities  the  one  which  stands 
otit  as  the  easiest  to  design  and  cheapest  to 
try  Is  the  windmill  generator.  Details  of  this 
technique  have  been  recently  published  by 
Professor  William  Heronemus,  University  cif 
Massachusetts.  One  drawback  of  this  method 
is  the  storage  requirement  for  maintaining 
output  during  times  of  little  or  no  winds.  A 
way  to  overcome  this  objection  may  be  to 
Introduce  it  to  a  predominately  hydro-pow- 
ered svstem. 
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Ocean  thermsl  gradient",  or  teniprraiure 
dlfTerences,  can  be  used  to  run  a  solar  sea 
plant  when  water  tempsrature  differences  of 
20'=  C  or  more  are  available  together  with  svf- 
ficlent  water  currents  to  maintain  the  cycle. 
Suitable  locations  for  the  U.S.  can  be  found 
ne.ir  the  Florida  coastline.  A  refrigerant  such 
as  ammonia  Is  circulated  from  a  boiler,  thru 
a  turbine  jrenerator,  to  a  condenser,  ai^cl  then 
returned  to  the  boiler.  This  closed  system 
circrlation  is  pumped  by  warm  water  (25°  c 
intnke,  23°  C  exhaust)  at  the  boiler  and  re- 
turned by  cold  water  (5°  C  Intake.  7'  C  ex- 
haust) at  the  condenser.  Since  more  wa'er 
must  drop  2°  C  at  the  boiler  than  raises  2'  C 
Bt  the  condenser  the  net  effect  is  a  sll.-'ht 
cooling  of  the  ocean  Itself.  '° 

In  addition  the  downstream  current  h.^s 
acquired  a  more  uniform  temperature  which 
Is  known  as  entropy. 

Organic  growths  and  wastes  can  be  used 
to  produce  oil.  gas,  and  fertUlzers.  Although 
the  cost  of  farm  land  may  prohibit  its  Uie 
for  growing  fuel  crops  such  as  com  or  po-=- 
tatoes  which  are  later  fermented  for  alco- 
hol, there  may  be  cnouph  sewage  ponds  to 
support  alg.ie  prodtictlon  for  a  simllrfr  pur- 
pose. Organic  w.istes  have  also  shown  their 
ability  to  yield  oil  and  gas  by  fermentation, 
chemical  reduction,  or  pyrolvsis  methods. 
Perhaps  the  main  Impediment  Is  that  urban 
organic  wastes  are  found  mixed  with  other 
miitler  from  which  they  are  not  easUy  sep- 
arated. Because  waste  disposal  Is  Itself  a 
problem,  these  methods  may  become  more 
appealing  but  for  now  the  cost  Is  too  hl?h 
for  the  fuel  produced. 

The  sun  shines  upon  the  earth  with  the 
immediate  consequences  of  light  and 
warmth.  Successful  designs  have  demon- 
strated that  this  sunshine  can  be  used  for 
heating  buildings  and  for  hot  water  produc- 
tion. The  problem  Is  again  economic— there 
IS  no  inexpensive  way  to  save  heat  for  ni^ht 
use  or  cloudy  day  use.  Even  with  high  costs, 
solar  heat  may  yet  prove  competitive  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  U.S.  since  It  can  also 
be  used  to  run  air  conditioners  which  con- 
tmue  to  take  larger  portions  of  the  nation's 
energy. 

A  similar  but  different  concept  Is  the  con- 
version of  sunshine  to  electricity  by  solar 
cells.  Although  the  cost  and  operating  time 
difficulties  are  similar  to  solar  heating  there 
are  many  electrical  loads  In  the  electro- 
processing  industries  which  would  not  suffer 
from  intermittent  power  cycles.  The  cost  of 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
such  a  system  is  not  yet  competitive  with 
other  forms.  Maintenance  of  any  solar  svstem 
may  prove  to  be  so  technical  that  the  small- 
e-t  unit  would  be  a  community  plant  sup- 
plying either  heat  or  electricity. 

Geothermal  power  can  be  obtained  from 
natural  sources  of  steam,  high  pressure  hci 
water,  and  hot  rocks.  Heat  from  these  sup- 
plies IS  used  to  spin  electrical  turbines  A 
limited  number  of  these  plants  are  oper- 
ating throughout  the  world  including- 
184MW  of  capacity  at  The  Gevsers  Cali- 
fornia. 

Removing  lartje  quantities  of  water  ur 
steam  from  imderground  reservoirs  rai- -s 
five  environmental  questions.  These  are  the 
mineral  content,  ground  settling  or  earih- 
Quake  dangers,  noxious  gas  release,  well 
blow-out.  and  heat  rejection.  As  a  compari- 
son ocean  water  contains  3  3';  of  dissolved 
minerals  by  weight.  Geothermal  sources  vary 
from  nearly  fresh  water  to  a  mineral  level 
of  30';  .  Not  only  do  the  saltv  waters  cause 
corrosion  problems  on  metal  turbine  parts 
but  waste  water  disposal  Involves  relnjectlon 
through  a  separate  deep  earth  hole. 

As  the  water  or  steam  removal  from  a  geo- 
thermal plant  continues,  the  earth  may  set- 
tle in  the  area  near  the  activity.  This  has 
always  been  a  problem  for  oU  extraction  and 
the  mining  Industry  so  this  problem  Is  not 
new.  Water  removal  from  deep  underground 
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sources  may  addiiionally  involvi 
iii  some  earthquake  activity. 

The  extraction  of  deep  earth 
ten   accompanied   with   noxious 
lK)u  dioxide,  methane,  hydrogen 
r.mnionia   flow   from   The   Geyse 
lornia.    Stainless   steel    linings 
control  corrosion.  If  output  at  '] 
was    increased    to    lOOOMW.    a 
pounds   of   hydrogen    sulfide    w 
leased  daily.  This  is  comparable 
fur   problem   of   a   similar  size 
using    low-sulfur    oil.    Although 
is  available  to  reduce  exhaust  1 
matter  of  cost.  E.xpen?lve  pollut 
result   in  high  cost  energy. 

Control   of   the    well    during 
subf^equent  production  can  be  di 
do    blow-out    but    are    controlled 
methods  of  oil  fields.  Capping 
fluid  may  cause  It  to  erupt  nea 

The  last  consideration  is  the 
heat  released  by  a  geyser  operatic 
jection  accompanies  any  thermal 
duction  which  includes  nuclear, 
ar.d   geothermal.  Because   the 
temperature  factors  of  geotherma 
lower,    the    overall   efficiency    is 
Waste  heat  is  higher  by  a  factor 
comparison  to  a  similar  size  fossil 
Whether  or  not  heat  los.s  is  a 
ment  to  the  environment  is 

As  previously  stated,  energy  li 
used  in  the  form  of  gasoline,  fu 
ural    gas.    and   electricity.    Futur  i 
ment  and  reliance  on  nuclear,  solar 
thermal   sources   to   F>ower   our 
Industries    will    Inevitably    result 
available   energy   but    in    what 
of  these   techniques  produce  hea ; 
used  to  turn  electrical  generators, 
could  be  used  directly  for  heating 
ing  of  the  producer  and  user  were 
Or  we  could  continue  to  use  more 
energy   in  the  form  of  electricity 
nation  was  100 '",    all  electric.  Th 
son  to  believe  that  a  portable,  sto  : 
of  energy   should  be  developed 
ment  electricity.   The  one 
is  most  often  proposed  is  hydroge 

To    compete    with    electricity, 
should  be  a  cost-effective  altern 
studies  have  shown  that  hydrogen 
three  cost  saving  features  which 
lacks.  These  are   the  cost  of  lon^ 
transmission  and  distribution,  a 
er  disruption   of   the   environment 
of  the  narrow  underground  pipeli 
way.  and  the  portable  fuel  tise 
and  ground  tran.sportation  which 
would  be  challenged  to  duplicate. 

There    is    nothing    new    about 
which   is  the  lightest  of  all  mol 
atoms.  In  its  basic  form  the 
has  one  proton  and  one  electron 
hydrogen  atoms  are   foimd  in 
Ignited    it   burns   readily  with   a 
as  it  combines  with  oxygen.  After 
the   united  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
other  than  water.  There  are  sev 
reverse  this  process,  that  is  to 
down    to    its    hydrogen-oxygen 
These    methods   depend    on 
upon  the  water  molecule  so  that 
"disassembled." 

This  energy  is  retrieved  when  th« 
is  burned.  An  endless  cycle  of  burn 
gen  and  breaking  down  water  is  t 
alternate  to  electricity  for  supplyir 
put  of  nuclear,  solar,  and 
to  the  user.  It  should  be  clear  that 
and  hydrogen  are  vehicles  of  energ 
practical  matter,  consume  more 
Ing  their  production  than  what  is 
the  point  of  use,  according  to  the 
of  the  cycle  processes. 

Before  describing  the  usual  list 
tages  and  disadvantages  which  t 
gen  prophets  draw  up.  it  should 
that  many  economic  studies 
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the  cr.Mh      drogen    with    electricity    are    unfair.    Elec- 
tricity levels  of  115,  230,  345,  500,  and  1500 
ater  is  of-      KV  are  used  for  long  distance  transmission, 
gases.   Car-      Test  lines  at  the  1200  to  1500  KV  level  are 
ulnde,  and      being  erected  for  energization  and  analysis. 
s    in   Call-      It  has  been  found  that  the  higher  the  volt- 
used   to     r.ge  of  transmission,  the  greater  has  been  the 
Geysers     economic  benefit.  There  may  be  limits  to  the 
100,000      general    rule   but   right   now   the   operating 
be    re-      750  KV  lines  deliver  more  power  at  less  cost 
Lo  the  sul-      per  kilowatt  than  any  of  their  lower  voltage 
I  ossil   plant      predeces.'ors.    When   the   first    lis   KV   lines 
technology      weie   built,   technology   did   not  permit   the 
els  it  is  a      construction   of   500   kv   lines   because   the 
controls      circuit   breaker.s    tran.sforniers,   and   insula- 
tors for  this  lilgher  level  had  not  yet  been 
developed.  Where  the  known  or  anticlpateU 
load  can  be  suppi!?d  with  one  lower  voltage 
line,  it  is  so  construciod.  Lil^e  freeways,  the 
higher  voitaj;e  lines  ha".  ;j  :oore  carrying  ca- 
pacity, but  like  two  la..e  country  roads,  the 
lower  voltage  lines  also  nroptrly  perform  the 
limited    service    for    which    they    are    built. 
Eventually  liousehold  electricity  is  reduced  to 
the  230  115  volts  which  Is  present  in  the  elec- 
tric dryer  or  lamp  outlet  In  the  home.  Elec- 
tric service  is  available  and  used  in  almost 
every  house  in  the  U.S.,  from  the  heart  of 
New  York  City  to  the  ranch  in  Montana.  For 
a   valid   economic   comparison   then,   a   new 
hydrogen  system  should  be  compared  to  a 
new,    equivalent    electric    system,    designed 
presently      e.onomically  for  similar  capacity.  The  errors 
oil.  nat-      in  hydrogen  thinking  come  from  comparmg 
develop-      a  huge  proposed  hydrogen  pipeline  servicing 
.  and  geo-      selected  end  points,  with  the  existing  elec- 
1  omes  and      trical    network    servicing    the    nation.    More 
in    more     correctly  the  analysis  should  be  cost  com- 
?    Most      parlsons  of  moving  a  large  block  of  energy 
which  is      from  point  A  to  B,  and  from  B  distributing 
Some  heat      the  energy  in  smaller  blocks  to  points  C,  D,  E, 
and  cool-      etc.  This  type  of  comparison  escapes  many 
neighbors,      writers  who  compare  electricity  and  hydro- 
and  more      B**"  °n  unequal  terms. 

until   the         The  properties  of  hydrogen  which  are  de- 
re  is  rea-      sirable  include  storabillty,  portability,  clean- 
able  form      ilness  of  coinbu.stion,  and  pipeline  convey- 
comple-      aiice.  Nuclear  plants  are  most  efficient  when 
which      operating   with   a   constant   load.   Presently 
the  up  an*  down  nature  of  the  load  is  com- 
hydrogen      pensated  for  with  hydro,  oil  and  coal  fired 
Recent      generators.  Solar  plants  are  also  incapable  of 
may  have      timing  output  with  load  demand.  What  ia 
electricity      necessary,  then,  is  a  method  to  store  sur- 
dlstance      ?•"«  energy.  Hydrogen  can  be  stored  In  taniu 
mlich  small-     ^"^   underground   caverns  and  used   when 
because      needed, 
rlght-of-         As  a  fuel  for  air  and  ground  transporta- 
aircraft      *'°n.  hydrogen  has  shown  that  It  will  burn 
electricity      clean.  NASA  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  hydrogen   as  an   aircraft   fuel 
hydrogen,      ^'^^  military  airplanes.  The  success  of  the 
liles  and      hydrogen   powered   space   shots   is   evidence 
atom      **^a*  hydrogen  is  a  fuel  which  can  be  packed- 
As  a  gas      "P  for  f'PS- 

rs.   When         ^"  addition  hydrogen  can  be  supplied  in- 
hot   flame     expensively     through     underground     pipes 
oxidation     which  need  less  right-of-way  and  do  not  alter 
are  none      ^^e  visual  aspects  of  the  landscape.  Although 
ways  to     modern  electrical  facilities  include  low  volt- 
water     *6®    underground    distribution    cables    for 
lAgredlents.     household  use,  the  costs  of  high  voltage  un- 
energy     derground  transmission  lines  are  exorbitant, 
becomes     Future  improvements  in  electrical  insulation 
materials  and  cable  operating  losses  are  not 
e.xpected  to  soon  overcome  this  detriment. 

Besides  the  many  plusses  which  hydrogen 
offers,  there  are  a  few  drawbacks.  Precaution- 
ary steps  are  "necessary  to  prevent  the  hot 
hydrogen    flame    from    producing    nitrogen 
oxide  in  the  adjacent  air.  As  a  heat  source  It 
would  be  preferable  to  use  within  a  closed 
catalytic  heater  rather  than  an  open  flame. 
Natural   gas   contains   about   three   times 
more  heat  energy,  per  standard  cubic  foot, 
than   hydrogen.  Although   actual  pipe  sizes 
of  advan-      for  equal  energy  delivery  are  comparable,  the 
le  hydro-     hydrogen   system   would   need   about   three 
be  noted     times  as  many  compressors  for  pumping.  This 
comparing  hy-     shortcoming  could  be  overcome  by  hydrogen 
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in  a  liquid  form,  were  it  not  for  the  —423'*  F 
temperature  at  which  it  bolls.  Liquid  hydro- 
gen implies  expensive  refrigeration  and  ex- 
tensive insulation. 

Automobile  use  of  hydrogen  fuel  is  pres- 
ently facing  a  similar  obstacle.  The  difficul- 
ties of  hydrogen  in  liquid  form  eliminate  this 
as  a  possibility.  As  a  compressed  gas  hydrogen 
has  nowhere  near  the  energy  content  of  gaso- 
line which  can  usually  take  a  car  200  miles 
before  refueling.  A  special  magnesium-alloy 
hydride  or  other  metallic  hydride,  which 
soaks  up  hydrogen  like  a  sponge,  may  prove 
to  have  the  necesrarv  stcrage  capability,  but 
there  remain  several  unsolved  technical  dif- 
ficulties. 

Widespread  use  of  hydrogen  is  perhaps  de- 
pc^ndcnl  on  one  Item  more  than  any  other — 
production  costs.  Tlie  most  direct  and  easiest 
method  of  decomposing  water  is  by  electrol- 
ysis. This  technique  gives  electricity  a  head- 
start  in  the  economic  comparison  between 
the  two  since  some  electricity  is  necessarily 
wasted  in  the  process.  Hydrogen  must  prove 
to  save  enough  during  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution to  overtake  this  deficit  or  a  dif- 
ferent production  method  Is  called  for.  The 
alternates  available  today  include  natural  gas 
or  coal  consuming  processes  which  are 
cheaper.  Production  costs  of  mass  produced 
hydrogen  were  recently  computed  in  the  10- 
15c/lb  neighborhood  with  fossil  feedstock. 
About  2.23  lbs  of  hydrogen  Is  equivalent  to 
one  gallon  of  gasoline,  which  costs  about 
20-25C,  gallon  to  produce.  The  necessary  con- 
clusion is  that  for  today  gasoline  is  more 
economical. 

With  the  recent  popularity  of  hydrogen  as 
a  modern  energy  form,  scientists  have  de- 
voted attention  to  heat  dependent  methods 
of  production.  The  thermal  process  of  Mar- 
chetti  is  workable  at  temperatures  around 
700°c.  This  temperature  Is  not  obtainable 
from  today's  reactors,  solar  converters,  or 
geothermal  sources.  A  recent  article  in 
Science  by  Abraham  and  Schreiner  describes 
a  process  which  may  operate  below  500  °C. 
It  works  on  paper  and  may  or  may  not  prove 
to  be  practical.  But  once  research  has  shown 
that  a  practical  cycle  works  at  solar  or  re- 
actor operating  temperatures  the  Inter- 
mediate steps  in  the  heat-electrlclty-hydro- 
gen  chain  are  eliminated.  A  direct  heat- 
hydrogen  process  is  the  key  to  low  production 
costs  and  economic  benefits. 

In  conclusion  the  immediate  prospects  In- 
dicate an  energy  shortage  and  higher  prices. 
Swift  development  of  coal  and  oil  shale  will 
shorten  the  time  of  shortage  but  can  not  be 
expected  to  roll  prices  back.  The  ONP  will 
reflect  these  shortages  and  costs  because  it  is 
energy  dependent.  Were  the  nation  to  con- 
tinue burning  the  cheapest  available  fuel 
with  no  plans  for  changeover  a  greater  crisis 
would  develop.  Coal,  solar,  and  geothermal 
energy  sources  need  the  status  and  funding 
which,  until  recently,  have  been  exclusively 
reserved  for  nuclear.  While  the  age  of  hy- 
drogen, Just  as  nuclear  fusion,  is  not  yet 
upon  us,  the  possibilities  demand  more  than 
the  present  commitment. 


PREVENTING     FOREIGN     CONTROL 
OF  VITAL  U.S.  RESOURCES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOliSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  recent  years,  and  in  Increasing 
numbers  this  year,  foreign  investors 
have  been  invading  America  in  order  to 
purchase  significant  segments  of  our 
economy.  These  investors,  attracted  by 
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bargains  made  available  because  of  the 
current  economic  slump,  have  used  sur- 
plus capital  to  buy  some  rather  atten- 
tion-getting industries,  companies,  and 
land  areas.  Among  these  people  have 
been  British.  Japanese,  and  most  omi- 
nously, Arab  buyers  and  investors. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  prizes  foreign 
investors  have  captured  recently,  and 
some  of  the  buys  they  have  made,  Ku- 
wait has  bought  an  island  off  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  for  $17.4  million  in  cash.  Kuwait 
also  put  up  funds  for  a  project  in  down- 
town Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  includes  a  new 
Hilton  hotel.  A  Dallas  builder  is  using 
about  $200  million  in  Middle  East  finan- 
cing for  a  St.  Louis  apartment  develop- 
ment. Saudi  Arabian  investors  have  just 
bought  an  Oakland,  Calif,  bank.  A  chain 
of  New  York  State  service  stations  has 
been  bought  by  Arabs.  A  British  com- 
pany has  purchased  Grand  Union  stores. 
Canadian  interests  have  just  recently 
bought  a  huge  tract  of  land  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  Swiss-based  Nestle  Co.  has 
bought  Stoufifer's  and  Libby's.  Foreign 
banks  are  expanding  their  network  here 
in  quantum  jumps. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Government  has  no  idea 
of  the  full  extent  of  foreign  investment 
in  our  economy,  even  though  that  com- 
mitment is  growing  accordingly.  The  last 
survey  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
into  this  situation  was  undertaken  in 
1959.  Present  law  makes  it  simple  for  a 
foreign  investor  to  hide  his  true  iden- 
tity by  using  third  party  agents  and 
other  techniques  in  conjunction  with 
brokerage  houses  and  banks.  Clearly,  we 
cannot  allow  such  a  syndrome  to  gather 
momentum  without  control  and  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  the  true  state  of 
afTairs. 

It  is  vital  to  bring  into  being  legislation 
which  would  expressly  prohibit  foreign 
investment  control  or  foreign  manage- 
ment control  of  our  Nation's  vital  inter- 
ests and  industries.  Two  measures  in  the 
Congress,  which  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ship of,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  this  situation  under  control. 
The  first  is  the  Foreign  Investment  Con- 
trol Act.  The  second  is  the  measure  to 
establish  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Investment  Control  in  the 
United  States. 

The  first  bill  would  establish  a  com- 
mission in  the  executive  branch  to  moni- 
tor and  control  foreign  ownership  of  real 
property,  resources,  and  industries  in  the 
United  States,  while  precluding  foreign 
ownership  control  or  management  con- 
trol of  industries  and  resources  deemed 
vital  to  our  economic  security  and  na- 
tional defense. 

That  commission  would  be  empowered 
to  order  any  foreign  person  or  entity 
determined  to  have  a  controlling  interest 
in  an  area  vital  to  our  national  security 
as  determined  by  the  commission  to  di- 
vest himself  from  all  or  a  portion  of  his 
holdings. 

The  second  measure  would  provide  a 
single  source  of  data  on  foreign  invest- 
ment in  America  by  setting  up  a  registry 
of  foreign  investment.  Foreigners  owning 
security  or  property  directly  or  indirectly 
would  have  to  provide  to  the  registry 
Information  as  to  the  nature  and  size  of 
their  endeavors  here,  amounts  of  secu- 
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rities  held  or  other  ownership  interest, 
and  similar  pertinent  data. 

Inevitably,  such  initiatives  as  are  en- 
visioned and  encapsuled  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  evoke  a  shrill  outcry  by  those 
well-meaning  people  who  see  the  "one 
world"  theory  as  mankind's  sole  hope  for 
peace  and  brotherhood.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  correct,  nor  will  they  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  Other  countries 
sharing  this  concept  of  control  of  foreign 
investment  have  created  similar  watch- 
dog entities  to  control  foreign  control  of 
their  economies.  These  countries  have  al- 
ready enacted,  or  will  enact,  similar  laws 
prohibiting  noncitizens  from  acquiring 
investment  control,  management  control, 
or  even  acquiring  securities  in  certain 
areas  of  national  interest.  And  further, 
we  must  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  a  de- 
pressed stock  market,  America  has  be- 
come a  thrift  shop  for  foreign  bargain 
hunters  with  money  to  spend. 

While  most  of  these  people  are  simply 
looking  for  profit,  some  of  them  wish  our 
country  no  good  in  a  political  sense, 
especially  certain  Arab  countries.  It  is 
essential  that  we  be  able  to  keep  tabs  on 
their  economic  activities  here,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  any  entry  into  areas 
where  their  country's  foreign  policy  could 
create  a  conflict  of  interest  for  them.  If 
the  United  States,  for  example,  comes 
into  vigorous  disagreement  with  an  Ai;^b 
counti-y  in  a  foreign  policy  sense,  and 
that  nation's  nationals  own  a  share  of  a 
critical  industry,  what  economic  deci- 
sions will  they  make?  Will  those  decisions 
benefit  or  harm  the  United  States?  We 
cannot  take  the  chance. 


A  MOTHERS  CONCERN  ON  THE 
TOPIC  OF  AMNESTY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr,  SARASIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs, 
John  F.  Crowley  of  Bethany,  Conn.,  I  am 
presenting  for  my  colleagues'  informa- 
tion the  account  of  her  son's  decision 
regarding  service  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era : 

An  Open  Letter  On  Amnesty 

Bethany,  Conn. 

He  was  eager  to  begin  living  after  twelve 
years  of  confinement  in  a  school  system 
that  was  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  parents 
who  equated  a  successful  life  with  money 
and  a  profession,  a  school  system  that  stifled 
creativity  and  sought  only  conformity.  He 
was  capable  of  their  kind  of  success  and  he 
wasn't  averse  to  Intellectual  pursuits,  but 
he  loved  his  work  on  a  farm.  He  loved  the 
real  world  around  him  and  real  people,  and 
he  learned  a  lot  from  them. 

After  his  graduation  from  high  school  he 
tried  various  Jobs  and  spent  a  semester  in 
college  participating  in  R.O.T.C.  and  living 
with  his  brother  who  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Artillery  in  Oklahoma.  Anxious  to 
step  out  in  freedom — a  freedom  he  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  might  be  short-lived — his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  wider  world  he  had 
always  hoped  to  explore.  He  purchased  a 
round-trip  ticket  to  England,  unaware  that 
he  might  never  be  able  to  go  home  again. 
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Three  months  after  he  arrived  in  England 
I  forwarded  his  induction  notice  to  him. 

Long  before  most  of  us  realized  It  here, 
people  outside  the  United  States  knew  the 
Vietnam  war  was  a  tragic  mistake.  The 
doubts  with  which  Tom  left  Bethany  re- 
solved themselves  in  England,  and  he  wTote. 
••I  want  to  live  here.  I'm  not  coming  back 
to  Join  an  Army."  It  seemed  unreal  the  day 
my  phone  rang  and  a  voice  said,  "This  is 
the  F.B.I." 

Later  he  WTote.  "When  I  left  the  States 
I  wanted  to  be  alone — to  thUik.  In  England 
my  mind  has  grown  some.  I've  succeeded  in 
finding  myself— the  Intention  for  coming 
here.  In  the  meantime  I've  evaded  the  draft, 
something  I  didn't  Intend  to  do  on  coming 
here.  I  refuse  "To  give  my  body  as  a  weapon 
of  the  war."  Donovan  Lletch,  in  his  song 
'Universal  Soldier'  says: 

He's  a  universal  soldier 

And  he  really  Is  to  blame. 

His   orders   come   from    far   away    no   more. 

They  come  from  here  and  there. 

And  you  and  me 
And  brothers  can't  you  see 
This  is  not  the  way  to  put  an  end  to  v.ar. 
He's  a  universal  soldier 
And  he  really  is  to  blame. 
Without   him   all    this   killing   can't   go   on. 

I  wish  I  had  listened  and  understood  it 
when  It  was  written  about  four  years  ago. 
It  is  how  I  feel." 

He  was  proud  of  our  space  program  and 
wrote.  "The  moon-shot  was  incredible,  T!ie 
English  could  never  match  it."  He  was  able 
to  earn  a  living  in  England,  but  soon  he 
was  writing  about  meeting  us  in  Canada. 
With  a  girl  who  shared  his  loneliness,  he 
fiew  to  Toronto  where  the  sympathy,  kind- 
ness, and  trust  of  the  Canadian  people  to- 
ward the  young,  and  his  own  ingenuity,  en- 
abled him  to  own  a  small,  successful  road- 
side snack-bar  and  crafts  business. 

His  friends,  who  drew  high  numbers  in  the 
draft  lottery  and  weren't  inducted  moved 
freely  back  and  forth  across  the  border.  We, 
his  parents  and  brothers,  were  r.ble  to  visit 
one  a  year.  But  three  years  away  from  the 
home  he  had  loved,  was  a  long  time,  and 
with  uncertain  intention  he  drove  across 
the  border  with  his  wife  and  baby  in  the 
hope  of  spending  a  Thanksgiving  holiday  at 
home.  A  New  Hampshire  policeman,  seeing 
a  long-haired,  bearded  young  man  with  Can- 
adian license  plates,  stopped  his  car  and 
radioed  the  F.B.I.  He  was  taken  to  a  New 
Hampshire  Jail  where  he  was  stripped  and 
put  in  solitary  confinement  for  thirty  six 
hours  with  a  tin  of  water  and  four  slices 
of  bread,  then  dragged  down  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  have  his  hair  cut  and  beard  shaved. 
The  JaUkeepers  accepted  notes  from  his  wife, 
but  never  gave  them  to  him.  After  six  days, 
alerted  by  Tom's  wife,  my  husband  con- 
tacted authorities  in  our  home  state,  and 
they  were  able  to  extradite  him  to  prison 
in  Connecticut  where  Justice  was  less  arbi- 
trary. 

Released  on  his  own  recognizance,  he 
decided  to  put  himself  and  his  beliefs  be- 
fore the  court,  but  was  told  by  his  lawyer 
that  he  didn't  have  a  chance  of  obtaining 
conscientious  objector  status,  and  a  long 
prison  term  was  a  certainty.  For  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  returned  to 
Canada. 

Again  I  encountered  a  hostile  F.B.I.  This 
time.  In  our  living  room,  flanked  by  pic- 
tures of  two  sons  in  army  uniforms,  I  was 
warned,  "If  your  son  comes  here  again,  you'll 
be  arrested  for  harboring  a  fugitive." 

Tom's  two  older  brothers  had  chosen  to 
enter  the  Army.  Tom  had  decided  not  to. 
The  fourth  of  our  seven  sons  was  caught, 
like  so  many  others,  in  that  hopeless  limbo 
between  choosing  to  fight  an  immoral  war 
or  suffering  the  pain  of  exile  that  he  saw 
his  brother  suffering. 
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Like  so  many  others,  he  postpjaned 
valted  In  apathy,  seeking  esc 
He  narrowly  escaped  death  as  a 
of  those  drugs;  he  was  crippled 
mentally.  a:.d  eveiitually  died  iiom 
cycle  accident.  A  few  hours  bef 
D.in  wrote  to  Tom  in  Canada 
between  most  of  us  have  kind  o: 
or  broken  up.  What  happened 
ihat  prayed  together?    .  .  I  fee 
?'jout  a  lot  of  things,  like  Vietns  m 
the  Republican  party  and  wording 
ni.-.'i   here   in   the   U.S.A.    .    . 
want  to  get  out  of  wiiat  sesn; 
rinth.al  pattern.  .  .  .  We'd  sure 
land  so  we  can  build  on  it  and  fj-m 
Vormont  where  you  can  even 
to  work  for  you.  .  .  .  Back  to  ihe 
sounds    beautiful.    .    .    .   W 
lacked     communication 
could  be  the  best  thing  that  cbuld 
for  us.  .  .  .  This  Sunday  I'll  b( 
years  old.  ...  I  guess  I've  stil 
happy  about.  I  want  to  close 
the  words  of  Tellhard  de  Chord! 
tiful  yet  complex  servant  of  Go  I 

The  age  of  nations  Is  pa  ;t. 
The  task  before  us  now. 
If  we  would  net  pertsh. 
Is  10  build  file  eaith. 

At  7:00  A.M.  the  next  .naming  eight  hours 
after  he  had  entered  the  hospit";  1  in  a  coma, 
the  doctors  of  Yale  New  Haven  hospital  de- 
cided to  pull  the  plug  on  the  life  support 
systems  that  had  kept  him  al  ve — another 
casualty  of  the  Vietnam  wr  •. 

Tlie  F.B.I.  put  in  another 
time  at  our  church  rectory,  aski 
If  Tom  had  come  down  from 
brother's  funeral.  We  were  told 
made  several  inquiries  around 
at  various  times. 

When  the  first  prisoners  of  war 
five    years   after   he   twught   his 
ticket  Tom  wTote  again,  'T 
war  isn't  o%er  but  the  start  is 
I  listened  and  saw  the  greetings 
comings.  I  saw  them  desperate!  y 
cover  up  the  sin.  I  waited  as  thj 
tlae  prisoners  limping  in 
for  my  name  to  be  called.  Nothii^g 
I  saw  the  enemy,"  they  let  them 
I  realized  they  forgot  me,  and 
torn.  He  said.  "Peace  r.th  hono 
I   was  naive,  but  I  felt  some 
I   saw  his   yellow   and   orant". 
color  T.V.  I   fought  for  that 
forgot.  Didnt  he  realize  that 
power  of  those  who  ailn't  go  to 
a  part  in  its  ending?  I  didn't  get 
for  my  wounds.  Did  he  forget 

"No  he  didn't.  He  knows  the 
yet.  Mr.  Nixon,  I  h  -e  to  tell 
stUl  fighting  and  I'li  a  prisoner, 
bleeding  a  little  now  and  then 
tlons  are  low.  Id  like  to  visit  my 
friends  and  the  place  I  once 
My    wife    and    child    have    left, 
scared  of  this  battle.  They  didnt 
why  we  couldn't  all  go  home  " 

President  Nixon  says,  "We  will 
them."   Mr.   Eisenliower.    Mr. 
Johnson,  have  you  been  forgiven  ? 
Nixon — all   who  made  decisions 
war — how  old  were  we  then?  Hon 
perience  did  we  have  of  life?  How 
cation  did  we  have?  With  all 
make  any  mistakes"  Did  we  commtt 
Are  we  sure  that  everything  we 
young  men  to  do  was  right?  Did 
a  boy  to  be  less  far  ole  than  w( 
nothing   to  ask   forgiveness  for? 
find  it  terrible  if  w»  a : 
a  nation  were  to  confess,  "We 
mistakes.  We  have  sinned.  Father, 
ers  forgive  us"?  How  can  anyone 
■  We  will  not  forgive  them"? 

Akna  Cxowix  r 

(Mrs.  John  P.  ( rrowley) . 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  Missotnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1974 

Mr.  S-JfMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
shared  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
reports  on  the  work  of  the  Youth  Advis- 
ory Council  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  in  Missouri.  I  established  this 
council,  which  is  compo.'^ed  of  represent- 
atives of  all  high  schools  in  the  Second 
District,  upon  entering  the  Congress. 

The  following  report  discusses  a  study 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice of  the  Council  on  the  Missouri 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Chillicothe, 
Mo.: 

Missouri  Traininc.  School  foh  Girls 
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approach  the  Issue  with  an  open  mind  as  well 
as  an  open  mouth,  keeping  in  mind  that  you 
can  go  "Inside"  an  Institution  and  still  re- 
main largely  "outside"  of  what's  really  hap- 
pening there  and  that  sometimes  things 
aren't  even  as  simple  as  Ihev  seem  from  the 
Inside. 

Our  findings  and  recommendations  are 
presented  as  a  first  step  to  stimulate  critical 
analysis,  especially  by  those  with  public 
responsibility  in  this  area. 

tre-atment:  behavior  moditication 

The  TralnUig  School  for  Girls  calls  Its 
treatment  proj^am  "MANDATE."  for  "Modi- 
fication and  Accountability  Training  En- 
deavor." The  chief  element  of  the  program 
is  a  "behavior  modification"  system,  em- 
phasizing positive  reinforcement.  Accord- 
ing to  Ms.  Van  Walraven,  "as  much  as  pos- 
sible (staff  members)  Ignore  the  negative 
aspects  of  a  girl's  behavior  and  reinforce  the 
positive."  Girls  receive  points  for  good  be- 
havior, and  the  points  can  be  exchanged  for 
room,  board,  recreation,  clothing,  and  other 
privileges.  This  "token  economy  "  is  similar 
to  a  credit  card  system;  girls  carry  cards 
which  are  punched  with  points  as  immediate 
reinforcers  of  good  behavior.  Points  contrib- 
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This  group  of  high  school  students  cartw  ute  not  only  to  material  privileges,  but  also 
view  the  problem  of  Juvenile  Justice  as  onlyVo  nltlmate  release  from  the  institution, 
young  people  can;  they  allow  us  to  see  the     Based  on  the  number  of  points  she  earns  in 


problems  of  youth  through  young  eyes." 

— Congressman  James  W.  Svmington. 

March  31,  1974. 

This  report  was  compiled  by  the  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  Youth  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council,  created  in  1971  by  Congressman 
James  W.  Symington,  is  a  non-partisan  or- 
ganization of  students  representing  each 
high  school  in  Missouri's  Second  District.  The 
opinions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the 
undersigned: 

Committee  on  Juvenile  Justice — Mark  D. 
Whiiener,  Chairman,  Webster  Groves  High 
School; 

Anne  Dempsey,  Visitation  Academy; 

Kathy  McKean,  Cor  Jesu  Academy; 

Douglas  E.  Phillips,  Consultant,  Princeton 
University. 

It  Is  easy  to  pass  Judgment  on  an  Institu- 
tion without  having  seen  it.  Problems  are 
static,  clean-cut,  and  very  simple.  Solutions 
are  obrtous  and  eminently  sensible:  "modify" 
the  institution,  "phase  it  out, "  or  simply 
"bulldoze  it."  Develop  "alternative  forms  of 
treatment"  (what  they  will  actually  consist 
of  can  be  figured  out  later).  In  absentia 
analysis  is  so  popular— probably  because  It 
requires  so  little  attention  and  concentra- 
tion— that  a  number  of  "experts"  and  public 
officials  have  used  it  on  the  Missouri  Training 
School  for  Girls  at  Chillicothe.  The  Gover- 
nor has  endorsed  a  proposal  bv  the  State 
Board  of  Training  Schools  that"  ChUlicothe 
be  "phased  out."  despite  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  ChllUcothe  Superintendent  Janet 
Van  Walraven.  neither  the  Governor  nor  any 
member  of  his  staff  has  set  foot  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
any  time  during  his  administration.  Further- 
more, the  Board  of  Training  Schools  has  not 
even  toured  tbe  institution  since  its  new 
treatment  program  was  initiated  two  years 
ago. 

We  realize  that  superficial  Judgments, 
while  they're  temptingly  easy  to  make,  are 
convincing  only  untU  they're  tested.  We  have 
opted,  therefore,  for  an  Informed  Judgment. 
On  March  26,  1974,  we  wont  to  ChUlicothe  and 
saw  the  Training  School  for  Girls.  We  had  a 
long  talk  with  Ms.  Van  Walraven.  lunch 
with  some  of  the  girls,  and  a  complete  and 
thorough  tour  of  the  faculties.  We  were  al- 
ways free  to  ask  questions,  and  we  did.  We 
talked  to  staff  members  and  saw  them  at 
work.  We  reviewed  all  the  available  written 
material  on  the  Institution  and  Its  treat- 
ment program,  as  well  as  literature  on  Its 
theoretical    foundations.    We    attempted   to 


a  four  week  period,  a  girl  is  classified  In  one 
of  four  "phases."  Hlglier  phases  carry  higher 
privUeges  and  more  responsibilities,  and  each 
girl  must  move  tlirough  the  entire  progres- 
sion of  phases  before  being  released. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  tlie  pur- 
pose of  this  system  is  merely  to  "tranquillze" 
the  girls  so  that  their  behavior  conforms  to 
social  norms.  Reinforcement  Is  given  for 
working,  studying,  completing  assignments, 
dressing  appropriately,  being  on  time,  being 
clean,  and  not  misbehaving.  This  modifies 
the  girls'  social  behavior  In  the  institution, 
but  Dehavior  modification  techniques  are  not 
generally  being  used  to  shape  new  patterns 
of  t>ehavlor  for  application  to  unique  prob- 
lems in  the  home  environments  of  individual 
girls.  For  example,  a  girl  who  ran  away  from 
a  noxious  home  environment  and  became 
pregnant  (a  not  atypical  case)  does  not 
learn  how  to  cope  with  a  negative  environ- 
ment or  pregnancy  merely  by  making  her 
bed  and  going  to  school.  The  goal  of  the 
ChUlicothe  system  is  to  create  a  positive, 
peaceful  environment  In  which  larger  "prob- 
lems" can  be  bandied  by  other  means.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  a  departure  from  behavlorlst  prin- 
ciples. 

The  reinforcement  approach  Is  not  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  staff  to  understand  and  em- 
ploy, and  they  seem  to  accept  It  enthusias- 
tically. It  is  consistent  with  a  quid  pro  quo 
sense  of  Justice,  and  therefore  "makes  sense" 
to  staff  and  girls  alike. 

treatment:  group  therapy 
Group  therapy  at  Chillicothe  Is  patterned 
after  the  "Guided  Group  Interaction"  tech- 
nique, transactional  analysis,  and  reality 
therapy.  A  group  leader  (staff)  exercises 
"subtle  control,"  according  to  Ms.  Van  Wal- 
raven, but  the  girls  take  the  leadership  In 
"solving  problems."  The  behavior  modifica- 
tion system  Is  extended  to  group  therapy 
by  offering  points  to  girls  for  solving  their 
own  problems  or  helping  others.  Each  girl 
spends  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week  in 
group  therapy,  and  It  U  here  that  Individual 
problems  receive  special  treatment.  Analo- 
gies are  made  between  events  at  the  insti- 
tution and  simUar  events  in  the  child's  home 
community.  Ms.  Van  Walraven  Insists  that 
"groups  are  not  supportive  of  gripe  or  bitch 
sessions — not  are  they  to  become  an  avenue 
to  complaints  to  be  formalized  or  acted 
upon."  Groups  are  also  distinct  from  the 
"Positive  Peer  Culture"  groups  In  operation 
at  other  state  institutions  as  peer  pressure 
is  not  as  formalized. 
Group  therapy  tends  to  give  direction  to 
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the  treatment  program,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ms.  Van  Walraven.  It  provides  individual  girls 
with  specific  person  goals  in  addition  to  the 
general  material  goals  shared  by  most  of  the 
girls  in  the  institution.  Reinforcement  of 
positive  behavior  in  groups  may  encourage 
girls  to  generalize  such  behavior  and  act  more 
positively  in  group  situations  outside  of  the 
Training  School  in  the  Superintendent's 
opinion.  One  form  of  group  interaction  that 
is  not  technically  therapeutic  is  the  interac- 
tion experienced  when  girls  attend  Sunday 
church  services  and  visit  with  local  families. 
These  experiences  give  the  girls  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  genuine,"  positive  relationships 
with  people  and  to  receive  spontaneous  and 
natural  reinforcement. 

The  girls  with  whom  we  spoke  seemed  to 
have  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  group 
therapy  program.  They  viewed  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  institution  and  noted  that 
it  provided  opportunities  to  earn  points 
while  also  "getting  things  off  of  their  chests." 
Although  a  few  were  cynical  about  the 
groups,  most  seemed  to  take  them  seriously 
and  positively. 

recommendations 
i.  The  Missouri  Training  School  for  Girls  at 
Chillicothe  should  reinain  open  and  func- 
tional, at  least  until  proven  viable  alterna- 
tives are  available  and  functioning 
The  overriding  spirit  of  ChUlicothe  is  posi- 
tive— as  an  institution  it  is  nearly  ideal.  The 
facilities  are  humane  and  adequate  for  the 
treatment   program.   The   location,    while    a 
drawback  with  regard  to  parental  visits,  is 
highly  preferable  to  an  ultra-urban  setting. 
The  girls  themselves  have  expressed  a  strong 
preference  for  the  quiet,  rural  environment, 
which    enhances    behavioral    calmness    and 
provides  a  sense  of  liberation  from  the  per- 
vasive problems  associated  with  unfavorable 
home   environments.   The   people   of   Chilli- 
cothe have  accepted  the  institution  and  par- 
ticipate enthusiastically  in  activities  at  the 
school  and  with  the  girls. 

The  treatment  program  is  preferable  to 
previous  ones  and  to  those  offered  elsewhere 
In  the  state.  While  it  could  be  improved, 
these  improvements  would  best  come  within 
the  existing  framework.  Our  specific  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  treatment 
program  will  come  in  following  recommen- 
dations. 

We  agree  with  the  State  Board  of  Training 
Schools  that  community  based  treatment  is 
preferable  when  possible;  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  girls  who  are  now  at 
Chillicothe  simply  must  be  treated  outside 
of  their  homes.  We  fear  that  "community 
based  treatment"  may  become  synonymous 
with  "community  based  institutions"  which 
would  be  Just  like  Chillicothe  except  that 
they  would  have  ten  foot  high  fences  around 
them  and  would  not  have  the  advantage  of 
an  established,  well-oiled  plan  of  treatment. 
Group  homes  and  halfway  houses  are  not 
sufficient  for  those  children  who  need  at 
least  a  brief  exposure  to  a  controlled  environ- 
ment. 

We  are  reluctant  to  favor  the  continuation 
of   any    institution    unless    we    are    positive 
that  it  is  actually  helpful  to  the  people  who 
are   sent    to    It.    not    only   enhancing    their 
docility  while  they  are  there,  but  enhancing 
their  lives  after  they  are  released.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  Training  School   for   Girls 
Is  such  an  Institution  and  enthusiastically 
recommend   that   it   receive    the   confidence 
and  support  of  Missourians. 
2.  Governor  Bond  should  visit  and  tour  the 
Training  School  for  Girls  at  Chillicothe  be- 
fore making  any  further  decisions  or  rec- 
ommendations   regarding    the    continued 
operation  of  the  school 
No  more  in  absentia  analysis.  No  more  re- 
mote control  recommendations.  If  he's  going 
to  pass  Judgment,  he  ought  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  place.  Anything  less  than  a  care- 
ful look  is  unfair  and  unwise. 
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3.  All  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Training 
Schools  should  tour  the  training  school  for 
girls  at  Chillicothe  before  making  any  fur- 
ther decisions  or  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  continued  operation  of  the  school 
It   is  especially  troubling  that  the  Board 

of  Training  Schools,  which  has  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Training  School  at  Chil- 
licothe. has  not  actxially  toured  the  insti- 
tution in  two  years.  It  Is  not  enough  to  have 
meetings  there;  they  ought  to  find  out 
what's  going  on.  To  do  less  is  not  only  unfair 
and  unwise,  it  Is  dereliction  of  duty. 

4.  Present  staff  members  shotild  be  retained 
but  given  additional  training  in  new  fields 
so  that  the  school's  education  and  voca- 
tional program  can  be  expanded 

The  Training  School  for  Girls  has  facilities 
for  a  widely  varied  program  of  vocational 
training,  but  lacks  sufficiently  trained  staff 
members  to  make  full  use  of  these  facilities. 
The  present  staff  is  performing  its  Job  effi- 
ciently and  enthusiastically,  but  with  ex- 
tended training  such  vocations  as  home 
mechanics  and  use  of  machinery,  for  which 
Chillicothe  has  facilities,  could  be  offered 
and  would  broaden  the  choices  available  to 
the  girl  as  to  her  vocation. 

5.  The  "positive  reinforcement  "  program  of 
behavior  modification  should  be  main- 
tained, but  differential  behavior  classifica- 
tions should  be  made  upon  reception  of 
students  and  differential  treatment  should 
be  undertaken  to  deal  icith  individual  dif- 
ferences. Non-reinforced  trust  sessions 
should  be  further  developed 

The  behavior  modification  approach,  al- 
though In  a  limited  version.  Is  being  em- 
ployed effectively  at  ChUlicothe.  We  have 
noted  that  It  creates  a  positive  and  friendly 
environment  at  the  Training  School,  and 
that  It  makes  possible  a  calm  and  reasoned 
effort  to  solve  personal  problems.  We  have 
attempted  to  show  how  the  system  at  ChU- 
licothe Is  based  on  learning  theory  but  does 
not  hold  to  that  theory  dogmatically.  We  do 
believe  that  differential  behavior  classifica- 
tions, made  upon  reception  at  the  institu- 
tion, would  facilitate  improved  individual 
treatment.  We  realize  that  standard  behavior 
classification  tests  for  girls  are  not  as  well 
developed  as  those  for  boys,  but  we  believe 
that  the  reception  staff  could  develop  an 
informal  set  of  classifications  that  would 
give  staff  members  a  better  Idea  of  the  gen- 
eral approach  that  would  be  most  effective 
for  a  particular  girl. 

Our  only  reservation  about  the  reinforce- 
ment approach  is  that;  it  may  place  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  material  reinforcement, 
rather  than  the  reinforcement  of  personal 
satisfaction.  An  intricate  token  economy  may 
tend  to  suggest  that  one  need  do  only  what 
one  is  paid  for.  Deptendency  on  material  in- 
centives can  be  over-stressed.  Many  of  these 
girls  wUl  return  to  environments  in  which 
the  greatest  reinforcement  will  be  for  crim- 
inal behavior.  Therefore,  they  need  to  de- 
velop a  certain  resistance  to  external  pres- 
sures and  a  greater  sense  of  individual  in- 
dependence. Experiences  in  group  therapy  are 
helpful  in  revealing  to  the  girls  the  satis- 
faction to  be  gained  from  positive  social 
encounter  but  even  these  experiences  carry 
monetary  value.  Sunday  activities  in  the 
community  are  true  trust  sessions,  where 
the  reinforcement  is  entirely  non-material. 
More  such  sessions  are  needed.  Wilderness 
experiences,  such  as  hiking,  rock-climbing, 
canoeing,  and  camping  should  be  under- 
taken. These  experiences  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  any  material  reinforcement  schemes 
but  should  enable  the  girls  to  develop  genu- 
ine  trusting   relationships. 

6.  A  research  component  should  be  added  to 
the  Chillicothe  program  to  identify  the 
program's  goals  and  evaluate  its  success  in 
achieving  those  goals 

We  recognize  that  even  our  serious  study 
of  the  Institution,  or  the  study  of  any  citi- 
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zen    group,    cannot    provide    the    scientific 

evaluation  neces-ary  for  truly  well-informed 

Judgments  and  ptlicy  decisions.  A  buUt-ln 

research  arm  o!    the  Training  School  could 

provide  scientific  analysis  which,  combined 

with    the    impressions   and    observations   of 

citizens  like  us.  might  lead  to  more  fruitful 

approaches   to   the    institution    and    to    the 

problems  it  is  charged  with  meeting. 

7.    A    Missouri    behavioral    science    advisory 

board  should  be  established  to  advise  the 

public  and  the  government  on  behavioral 

science  principles  and  their  application  in 

state    institutions    and    programs 

Along  with  scientific  research  we  need 
scientific  interpreters  who  can  enable  citi- 
zens to  understand  the  principles  and  mecha- 
nisms involved  in  the  programs  of  institu- 
tions such  as  ChUlicothe.  Leading  behavioral 
scientists  in  Missouri,  representing  various 
points  of  view,  could  fulfill  this  function. 
Additional  sources  of  advice  and  opinion 
never  hurt  and  can  be  especially  valuable  in 
making  policy. 


GUAM  LEGISLATURE  SUPPORTS 
SOUTH   PACIFIC   GAMES 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GUAM 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  'WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
Guam  will  be  proud  to  host  the  1975 
South  Pacific  games.  Contestants  from 
many  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  such 
as  American  and  Western  Samoa,  Fiji, 
and,  of  course.  Guam,  will  gather  to  test 
their  prowess  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  do  athletes  in  the  Olympics. 

Since  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
South  Pacific  games  will  be  held  on 
American  soil,  next  year's  games  will 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  young  peo- 
ple from  Guam  to  work  with  young  peo- 
ple from  at  least  14  other  Pacific  areas. 
As  an  American  citizen,  I  am  proud  that 
Guam  will  play  host  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific games  as  I  firmly  believe  that  per- 
sonal communication  is  the  best  route 
to  better  understanding  between  peoples. 

Consequently,  I  have  long  supported 
bringing  the  games  to  Guam  as  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  show  our  fellow 
Micronesians  and  other  residents  of  the 
South  Pacific  how  Guam,  as  an  American 
territory',  has  progressed  in  recent  years. 
In  this  day  of  rapid  change,  it  is  crucial 
that  the  future  leaders  of  these  areas 
meet  so  as  to  better  understand  how  the 
destinies  of  Micronesia  and  other  South 
Pacific  regions  are  often  intertwined 
with  one  another. 

Joining  me  in  support  of  the  South 
Pacific  games  is  the  I2th  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, which  recently  enacted  a  resolution 
reaffirming  its  wholehearted  support  for 
the  event  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
next  summer. 

The  legislature  has  been  most  inter- 
ested in  bringing  the  games  to  Guam  and 
providing  assistance.  I  salute  the  speaker 
of  the  legislature  and  his  colleagues  for 
giving  their  support  for  the  games. 

Planning  and  bringing  together  the 
people  and  the  resources  for  an  activ- 
ity as  complicated  as  the  games  is,  of 
course,  not  the  work  of  one  man.  It  has 
taken  the  unceasing  activity  of  many 
individuals  on  Guam  and  has  required 
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the  support  of  the  people 
Two  men  who  have 
hours  of  their  time  to  brin 
to  Guam  in  the  face  of  tr 
versity  are  Mr.  Joseph  F.  / 
of  the  Guam  Amateur  Spot 
tion.  and  Mr.  Theodore   N 
d.?ni  of  tlie  Fifth  South 
Council. 

I  am  aL>o  rlrased  to  note 
tary  establishment   on 
nomiced  its  \^illing:np.?s  to  m; 
some  of  its  excellent  snorts 
the  games  since  Guam  does  r 
possess  adequate  sports 
miral    Moiiison.    the    Mar 
forces  commander,  is  to  be 
for  his   interest   in 
relations  between  the  milit 
civilian  community. 

The  orijjin  of  tlie  South 
is  credited  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Sa 
Fiji,  who  made  a  proposal 
national  sports  competition 
of    the    Fourth    Pacific 
Rabaul  in  1959.  i^ccording 
sources. 

The   first   South  Pacific 
staged  in  Fiji  in  1D33.  with 
from  13  areas.  The  .'se:ond 
held  in  New  Caledonia  where 
from  14  regions,  including 
first  time,  participated  in  n 
events  such  as  tennis 
ming.  and  volleyball. 

The  latest  games  were 
hiti  in  September  1971.  Foi 
tories  competed  in  17  event; 

Hosting  the  South  Pacific 
mark  a  major  effort  on  the 
icans  from  Guam  to  partic 
life  of  their  fellow  resident! 
cific.  For  this  reason,  I  an 
introduce  into  the  Record 
Resolution  No.  258.  I  trust 
leagues  in  Congress  will  not< 
est  the  efforts  of  their  fello\  ■ 
in  the  Pacific  to  bring  the 
of  that  vast  area  into  closer 
through  sports. 

The  resolution  follows : 

(Twelfth    Guam    Legislature, 

Regular  Se.ssion  ] 

Resolution  No.  2 J 

Relntive  to  reaffirming  the  whu 

port  of  tlie  Twelfth  Guam 

the  1975  South  Pacific  Games 

Guam 

Be   it   resolved   h'j 
Territory  of  Gitam: 

Wher:;a.s.  the  Invitation  to 
South  Pacific  Games  on  Guam 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  11th 
ture  to   the  members  of  the 
Games  CouncU  in  Tahiti  in 
and 

Whereas,  the  Games  having 
to  Guam  on  the  basis  of  this 
sued  in  good  faith  by  the  pec^l 
acting  tlirough  its  Legislature; 

Whereas,  Public  Law  11-189 
South  Paciflc  Games  Commiss 
subsequently   to  the  naming 
Recreation    Commission    to 
Commission   which    in    tvirn 
members  of  the  Organizing 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Branch 
ernment  rescinded  its  earlier 
eel  the  games  on  the  basis 
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psnded  for  facilities  will  not  be  for  the  games 
alone,  but  for  the  continuous  and  long-term 
u^e  of  the  people  of  Guam;  and 

Whereas,  the  Speaker  and  other  supporters 
of  earlier  South  Pacific  Games  were  convinced 
at  the  time  of  the  bid  and  remained  con- 
vinced that  facilities  both  athletic  and  logis- 
tical on  Guam  are  entirely  adequate  to  stage 
the  games  on  a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to  all 
prior  games;  and 

Whereas,  the  12th  Guam  Legislature  never 
waived  Ui  its  support  for  the  South  Pacific 
Gnmes  and  continues  to  st.xnd  ready  to  as- 
sist in  any  way  po.s;  lljle  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  duly  appointed  Soutli  Pacific 
Games  Commission;  and 

Whereas,  the  Organizing  Committee  is  be- 
ing asked  to  justify  its  original  bid  and  show 
cause  that  Guam  can  hold  the  games,  before 
the  South  Pacific  Games  Council  in  Fiji  on 
the  30th  of  May:  now  therefore  be  it 

Re^olvect.  That  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  reaffirm  its  support  of 
Guam's  intention  to  hold  the  games  In  the 
territory  in  July  and  Augxtst  of  1975;  and  be 
it  further 

Resohid.  Thit  the  representatives  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  will  carry  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  conference  in  Fiji  and  give  every 
as.surance  to  the  member  nations  that  the 
Ijeople  of  Guam  will  consent  that  the  1975 
games  will  be  staged  In  a  manner  befitting 
the  reputation  of  the  Territory  of  Guam  for 
hospicality.  friendship  and  friendly  compe- 
tition; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President,  South 
Pacific  Games  Council,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  South  Paciflc  Games  Council,  to  A.  B. 
Won  Pat,  Guam's  Delegate  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Guam, 

Duly  and  reqularlv  adopted  on  the  22d  of 
May.  1974. 

P.  T   Ramirez. 

Speaker. 
G.   M.    Bamba. 
Legislative  Secretary. 


June  11,  1974. 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  KISSINGER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  read  an  article 
from  Richard  Wilson  calling  for  candor 
from  Kissinger.  I  have  read  Mr.  Wilson's 
column  for  many  years  and  have  usually 
found  him  to  be  fair.  However,  in  the 
present  article,  he  became  one  of  the 
carping  critics. 

As  we  all  know,  the  National  Security 
Council  is  composed  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  and  advisers 
and  is  charged  with  the  security  of  our 
country  which  most  of  us  love,  have  de- 
fended, and  will  continue  to  defend.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  man  on 
the  National  Security  Coimcil  or  who  is 
an  adviser  to  that  Coimcil  who  reveals 
secrets  is  guilty  of  treason  and  should 
be  tried  for  this  offense.  According  to 
such  information  as  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Kissinger  did  submit 


the  names  of  those  who  had  information 
which  had  been  leaked.  For  this  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  states- 
man. He  did  exactly  what  he  should  have 
done. 

The  fact  that  the  wiretaps  which  were 
made  did  not  reveal  the  person  who  was 
guilty  of  the  offense  only  means  that  the 
culprit  was  not  found.  Someone  must 
have  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  condemn  Secretary  Kis- 
singer for  his  actions  in  trying  to  find 
the  traitor  is  beyond  the  realm  of  reason. 
Tills  great  statesman,  picked  by  the  ad- 
ministration, was  able  to  lift  the  oil  em- 
bargo which  threatened  the  economy  of 
the  United  States.  Anyone  with  one  eye 
and  half  sense  knows  that  we  would  have 
been  in  tiie  deepest  depression  of  this 
century  if  the  oil  embargo  had  not  been 
lifted. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  this  able  man 
and  to  the  administration  for  accom- 
plishing this  very  desirable  purpose. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  most  respected  senioi- 
columnists  in  the  United  States.  Mar- 
quis Childs,  takes  issue  against  the  war 
on  Kissinger  in  his  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today.  I  enclose  for  perusal 
of  the  Members  parts  of  the  editorial  by 
the  distinguished  columnist,  Mr.  Childs: 
The  War  Against  Kissinger 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  Is 
likely  to  be  the  end  result  of  the  expanded 
warfare  directed  at  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
A.  Kissinger.  The  baby  in  this  Instance  Is 
the  Nixon  foreign  policy  opening  the  way  to 
Ht  least  the  chance  for  a  peaceful  world  and 
an  abatement  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  squalid  bath  water  of  Watergate  may 
finaUy  drown  everything  good  and  bad.  If 
that  happens,  the  loss  may  be  Irreparable  and 
the  opening  to  a  peaceful  understanding  be- 
tween East  and  West  closed  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Returning  from  the  Mideast  hailed  as 
Super-K  and  a  miracle  worker.  Kissinger 
laced  a  press  conference  bent  on  establish- 
ing his  guilt  In  the  wiretaps  of  his  co-work- 
ers the  National  Security  Council  and  certain 
newspaper  men.  The  persistent  question  was 
whether  he  had  proposed  those  wiretaps  or 
whether  he  had  merely  supplied  a  list  of 
names  of  those  who  had  had  access  to  secret 
information.  The  question  was  never  satis- 
factorily answered  as  reporters  playing  Mr. 
District  Attorney  bore  in. 

In  the  long  view  of  history,  it  may  be 
determined  that  he  sacrificed  too  much,  cut 
too  many  corners  for  personal  power.  But  for 
those  of  us  living  in  this  precarious  moment, 
the  verdict  of  history  Is  at  the  end  of  a  long 
dark  and  perhaps  impassable  tunnel.  If  the 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  two  super- 
powers goes  on  and  still  other  nations  get 
the  potential  of  the  weapon  of  annihilation, 
there  may  be  no  history. 

The  assumption  of  some  reporter-com- 
mentators who  direct  their  fire  at  Kissinger 
is  that  diplomacy  should  be  treated  like  the 
police  beat.  You  score  If  you  get  the  bad  guys 
and  you  better  believe  there  aren't  any  good 
guys. 

Above  all,  no  secrecy — with  the  diplomat, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  exposed  to  the  fierce 
light  of  the  police  line-up.  This  is  a  danger- 
ous distortion  of  the  reporter's  function.  Any 
protracted  and  difficult  negotiation,  such  as 
that  in  the  Mideast,  has  elements  which  can- 
not in  the  first  stages  be  disclosed.  Those  ele- 
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ments,  which  one  must  assume  do  not  viol- 
ate the  national  interest,  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  diplomat's  trade. 

In  the  Mideast  negotiation.  President  Has- 
ef  Assed  of  Syria  could  privately  tell  Kis- 
singer that  he  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  Palestinian  terrorists  from 
infiltrating  into  Israel.  But  he  could  not  put 
this  In  writing  nor  could  he  adrertlse  It  pub- 
licly if  »  disengagement  on  the  Golan 
Heights  was  to  be  achieved.  In  his  turn,  Kis- 
singer would  pass  this  on  to  the  Israeli 
negotiators. 

What  this  comes  down  to  Is  trvtst.  The 
trust  that  Kissinger  inspired  In  his  shuttle 
diplomacy  was  an  important  Ingredient  in 
his  success.  Shovild  that  trust  be  destroyed 
In  one  way  or  another  we  shall  be  the 
poorer. 

What  disturbs  one  observer  Is  the  way 
each  new  blow  at  the  Nixon  administration 
brings  an  almost-gleeful  gloating.  Hali  we've 
got  the  evil-doers  on  the  run.  My  owm  re- 
action to  the  plight  of  the  nation  caught 
up  In  the  Watergate  whirlpool  Is  one  of  pro- 
found sorrow.  How  can  this  have  happened 
to  my  country  to  which  my  forbears  came 
long  ago? 

It  is  a  looking  glass  world.  The  t^>eech  that 
President  Nixon  made  to  the  midshipmen 
at  Annapolis  was  a  solid,  persuasive  exposi- 
tion of  what  could  and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished through  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  the  name  of  a  Hubert  Humphrey 
or  an  Adlal  Stevenson  had  been  attached  to 
that  speech,  the  liberals  would  have  been 
on  their  chairs  cheering. 

Let  me  venttrre  one  precarious  prophecy. 
If  Nixon  is  removed  from  office  by  resigna- 
tion or  impeachment,  we  shall  see  a  sterner, 
harsher  and  perhaps  even  a  more  danger- 
ous period  ahead.  The  stable  will  have  been 
cleaned  out  and  that  will  be  a  satisfaction. 
But  what  comes  after  In  a  battered  %d<1 
bruised  system  appears  to  be  of  little  con- 
cern to  those  crying  loudest  for  blood. 


NEW  RESEARCH  REPORT  ON  RHO- 
DESIAN  CHROME 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    FENNSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  United  Nations  Association  published 
an  updated  version  of  its  1973  research 
report  "Rhodesian  Chrome,"  taking  into 
account  the  developments  on  that  issue 
since  original  publication  of  the  report 
in  May  of  last  year.  The  new  report — with 
detailed  factual  documentation — cites 
the  political  and  economic  cost  that  the 
United  States  is  paying  by  continuing  to 
violate  United  Nations  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  under  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  allows  importation  of 
Rhodesian  chrome  ore  and  ferrochrome. 

Last  December,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1868  which  would  restore  the  United 
States  to  full  compliance  with  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  the  minority  regime  of  Ian 
Smith  In  Rhodesia.  The  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing In  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
take  a  close  look  aX  the  facts  In  the  UNA 
report  which  show  how  harmful  the  Byrd 
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amendment  is  to  our  national  interests. 
I  include  the  summary  of  the  1974  sup- 
plement to  the  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Summary — Mat  1974  Supplement 

"Rhodesian  Chrome" 

(A  Research  Report*,  Students  and  Young 

Adult  Division,  United  Nations  Association 

of  the  UJ3JL) 

"nie  Byrd  Amendment,  permitting  impor- 
tation of  chrome  ore  and  other  strategic 
materials  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  de- 
fiance of  a  mandatory  UN  embargo,  has  been 
on  the  U.S.  statute  book  since  November 
1971.  S.  1868,  a  bill  to  repeal  this  law,  passed 
the  U.S.  Senate  last  December  and  is  now 
under  consideration  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Repeal  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  has  been 
urged  by,  among  others.  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  UN  Ambassador  John  Scall,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  African  Affairs  David 
Newsom,  and  Representative  John 
Buchanan,  who  served  as  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  in  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, Peter  M.  Flanigan,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  International  Economic  Af- 
fairs, stated  in  June  1973  that  Rhodesian 
chrome  Is  not  "an  important  element  in  U.S. 
security  or  In  our  overall  foreign  economic 
policy." 

Following,  in  summary,  is  an  analysis  of 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  as  presented  In  the  supplement. 

National  security:  The  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  main  assertion  of  the  original  pro- 
ponents of  the  Byrd  Amendment,  i.e.,  that 
imports  of  chrome  ore  from  Southern 
Rhodesia  had  to  be  renewed  for  reasons  of 
national  security.  This  argument — 

Ignored  the  avallabUlty  of  a  U.S.  strategic 
stockpile  of  high-grade  chrome  ore  nearly 
12  times  what  the  Government  now  con- 
siders a  safe  level  for  both  defense  and  essen- 
tial civilian  needs.  In  1973  it  began  selling 
off  most  of  that  stockpile. 

Depicted  the  Soviet  Union  (for  many  years 
the  main  U.S.  source  of  chrome  ore)  as  likely 
at  any  time  to  shut  off  the  chrome  supply 
for  political  reasons.  This  Ignored  the  many 
aspects  of  Soviet  dependence  on  econonUc 
and  political  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Soviet 
chrome  exports  to  this  country  have  con- 
tinued undisturbed  since  the  19508,  through 
crises  over  Berlin,  Cuba,  the  Middle  East  and 
Vietnam. 

Pictured  Southern  Rhodesia  as  a  vital  al- 
ternative source  to  the  USSR,  Ignoring  im- 
ports from  South  Africa,  Turkey,  Brazil, 
Greenland,  India,  Iran  and  Pakistan  which, 
in  1973  alone,  exceeded  the  present  stockpUe 
requirement  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  fact,  the  small  chrome  ore  Imports  from 
Rhodesia  imder  the  Byrd  law  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  third  countries — not  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  share  of  the  U.S.  Import 
market  has  actually  Increased  and  is  over 
half  the  toUl. 

ECONOMIC    AND     COMMERCIAl.    CONCERNS 

A  second  major  set  of  arguments  alleges 
that  U.S.  industry  needs  cheap  Rhodesian 
chrome.  However  rising  prices  for  chrome  ore 
In  the  years  preceding  the  Bjrrd  Amendment, 
and  price  declines  thereafter,  cannot  be  tied 
to  the  cutoff  and  resumption  of  Imports  from 
Rhodesia.  Those  Imports  have  been  far  too 
small  to  affect  the  price  trends.  The  upward 
pressure  in  the  1960s  came  primarily  from  a 
long-term,  global  Increase  In  stainless  steel 


•UNA  originally  published  Rhodesian 
Chrome  in  May  1973.  The  ICay  1074  edition 
contains  the  entire  text  of  the  original  and 
a  new  16-page  supplement.  Additional  copies 
are  available  from  T7NA-USA,  346  East  46  th 
Street,  New  York,  New  Ycwk  10017. 
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manufactures;  the  recent  downward  trend 
is  traceable  mainly  to  reduced  demand  in 
the  U.S,  ferrochrome  industry  and  to  the 
stockpile  sales. 

Ferrochrome  producers  in  the  VS.  did  not, 
as  predicted,  find  in  Rhodesia  an  attractive 
new  source  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore.  Since 
the  Byrd  Amendment,  Rhodesia  has  ac- 
counted for  only  :0  to  11  percent  of  a  sharply 
declining  volume  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore 
imports.  What  has  come  instead  from  Rho- 
desia— unheralded  by  advocates  of  the  Byrd 
bill  in  1971  but  admissible  under  its  broad 
language — Is  a  growing  volume  of  high-car- 
bon ferrochrome.  It  Is  manufactured  in  that 
country  under  low  wages  and  no  pollution 
controls  and  competes  here  with  domes- 
tically-produced ferrochrome.  Rhodesia's 
share  of  rising  U.S.  ferrochrome  imports  rose 
from  zero  in  1971  to  41  percent  In  1973. 

A  1971  assertion  that  a  certain  shipment  of 
chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union  "may" 
have  originated  in  Rhodesia  is  still  occa- 
sionally cited  as  if  it  were  fact — even  though 
it  was  discredited  at  that  time  by  e.xperts  in 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  recently  established  role  of  Imported 
Rhodesian  ferrochrome  in  supplying  the  U.S. 
stainless  steel  Industry  is  minor,  comprising 
10  percent  erf  U.S.  ferrochrome  consumption 
in  1973.  it  could  quickly  be  replaced  by  other 
sources  should  renewed  saiictlous  cut  off  the 
Rhodesian  supply. 

I.ZGAI.    OBLIGATION 

Enactment  of  the  Byrd  Amendment  placed 
the  United  States  in  ojjen  violation  of  Its 
UN  Charter  obligation  to  conform  to  bind- 
ing decisions  of  the  Security  CouncU.  Argu- 
ments have  been  made  that  the  Council  had 
no  power  to  Impose  mandatory  sanctions  in 
the  Southern  Rhodesia  case,  or  that  the 
President  had  no  authority  to  comply  with 
the  sanctions  program,  but  such  arguments 
do  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny.  The  American 
Bar  Association  called  on  Congress  in  1972 
to  repeal  the  Byrd  Amendment,  declaring 
"the  rule  of  law  to  be  the  only  alternative 
to  the  rule  of  force"  and  that  "the  good  faith 
fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  is  central 
to  the  rule  of  law." 

EPFECT  ON  RHODESIAN  I>EACE  NZGOTIATIONS 

The  all-white  minority  regime  in  Rho- 
desia is  In  a  complex  "fight-talk"  situation, 
fighting  against  an  escalating  Black  Insurg- 
ency while  talking  with  the  chief  African 
negotiator.  Bishop  Muzorewa.  Although  the 
white  leadership  still  balks  at  necessary  con- 
cessions on  Black  political  rights,  major  pres- 
sures for  such  concessions  arise  from  in- 
surgent activity  and  from  the  UN  sanctions 
program,  even  in  spite  of  widespread  clan- 
destine violations.  Repeal  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment,  bringing  new  vigor  to  the  tJN 
sanctions,  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  both 
Black  and  white  advocates  of  a  negotiated 
rather  than  a  military,  solution,  and  thereby 
Improve  hopes  for  peace  in  southern  Africa. 

RELATIONS    WTrH    AFRICA 

The  Byrd  Amendment,  with  Its  implication 
that  the  U.S.  places  commercial  considera- 
tions above  African  rights,  has  dealt  a  blow 
to  our  relations  with  African  countries  whose 
friendship  and  commerce  are  important  to 
our  interests  and  to  U,S.  imports  of  petro- 
leum, manganese,  tantalum,  cobalt  and  other 
strategic  minerals.  Its  Impact  has  been 
strongest  among  African  youth.  The  longer 
it  lasts,  the  more  likely  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered with  bitterness  by  a  future  majority 
government  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 

VM.    P06TURS    IN    Tin    U.N. 

The  Byrd  Amendment  has  compounded 
U.S.  difficulties  In  gathering  support  among 
the  UN's  41  African  member  nations  on  ts- 
Bues  important  to  Washington. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'cldck  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwaid  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  i^rayer: 

Lead  a  life  worthy  of 
which  you  have  been  called 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
bond  of  peace. — Ephesians  4 

O  Thou  who  are  great  in 
good   in   Thy   greatness, 
hearts  a  sincere  desire  for 
true  love  for  peace,  a  genuine 
for  the  laws  of  our  land  and 
erence  for  Thee. 

Guide  those  who  lead  ou' 
these  days  of  destiny.  Bless 
dent  in  his  journeys  and  giv 
his  endeavors  for  cooperatior 
nations  and  peace  in  our  wprld 
that  the  Members  of  this  I 
their  problems  with  wisdon 
the  courage  to  seek  to  solve  tpem 
good  of  all. 

May  the  flag  we  honor  anlri  love  con- 
tinue to  be  a  symbol  of  f  reedo  tn  and  hope 
and  peace  in  our  world  and  may  she 
fly  forever  over  this  land  of  liberty. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


thf  calling  to 
*  •  eager 
•,pirit  in  the 
1,  3. 
gfcodness  and 
kii  die  in  our 
goodness,  a 
respect 
a  deep  rev- 


Nation  in 

our  Presi- 

success  to 

among  the 

Grant 

may  face 

and  have 

for  the 


THE  JOtTRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chsjir  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  tf»  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Joi^nal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  1  lENATE 

A  message  from  the  Sen  ite  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  con  :urrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  ^ill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14592.  An  act  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations dxirlng  the  fiscal  year  1  175  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft.  miasUes,  r  aval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedo  !S,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  developmsnt,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Poices,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personiel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Res<  rve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  an(!  of  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  :  defense,  and 
to  authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14592)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  dur  ng  the  fis 
cal  year  1975  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracied  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  tei  ;t  and  eval- 
uation for  the  Armed  Forces,  ^d  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personiiel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  ea^h  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Fofces  and  of 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  to  authorize  tie  military 
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training  student  loads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," request  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


BEEF  PRICE  CRISIS 

I  Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  prices  of 
live  cattle  have  slumped  to  a  point  where 
they  are  less  than  half  of  what  they  were 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

This  can  lead  only  to  disaster,  not  only 
to  our  beef  and  cattle  industry  and  our 
consumers,  but  to  the  general  economy  as 
well.  It  could  well  trigger  a  general  de- 
pression. 

W^hen  beef  prices  to  the  consumer  were 
high,  the  President  authorized  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  beef  over  and  above 
the  statutory  limits. 

Today,  exactly  the  reverse  situation 
exists  and  I  have  contacted  the  Presi- 
dent respectfully  urging  him  to : 

First.  Reimpose  llhe  beef  import  quota 
as  provided  by  law. 

Second.  Negotiate  to  open  the  door  to 
beef  sales  to  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
European  Common  Market  countries. 

Third.  Increase  Government  buying  for 
school  lunch,  military,  and  needy  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth.  Use  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  bring  retail  prices  down 
in  relation  to  cattle  prices. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  beef- 
eating  country  in  the  world  that  allows 
unlimited  beef  imports. 

As  a  Member  who  has  a  large  number 
of  beef  raisers  in  my  constituency,  but 
more  importantly,  for  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  America,  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  immediately  reimpose  the  beef 
import  quota  to  save  this  country  from 
an  agricultural  collapse. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13998)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stat^nent. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June 
4,  1974.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  some  time  to  explain  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
some  time  and  tell  the  gentleman  ex- 
actly what  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  have  resolved  their 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  versions  of  H.R.  13998,  the  fiscal 
year  1975  NASA  authorization  bill.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  on  April  25  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  9.  In  acting 
on  the  bill,  the  Senate  struck  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituted  new 
language. 

The  committee  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  substi- 
tute amendments  and  with  certain  other 
stipulations  insisted  upon  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  There 
were  10  items  in  disagreement  involving 
amounts  to  be  authorized  for  appropria- 
tion, and  4  of  the  items  of  legislative 
language  were  to  be  reconciled. 

The  House  had  authorized  a  total  of 
$3,259,084,000  and  the  Senate  authorized 
$3,267,229,000  in  its  bill.  Thus,  the 
amount  passed  by  the  Senate  was  $8,- 
145,000  more  than  the  House  amount. 

The  conference  substitute  woultj  au- 
thorize $3,266,929,000  which  is  $300,000 
less  than  the  amount  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  $7,845,000  above  the  amount 
previously  passed  by  the  House. 

In  resolving  language  differences  In 
the  respective  bills,  the  Senate  receded 
on  two  of  four  items  and  the  House  re- 
ceded on  two.  A  summary  of  the  sub- 
stitutes agreed  upon  by  all  members  of 
the  committee  of  conference  are  as 
follows : 

Space  Shuttle— The  House  had  author- 
ized an  increase  of  $20  million  more  than 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration request  of  $800  million.  The 
conference  compromised  with  an  author- 
ization of  $805  million,  recognizing  that 
funds  have  been  utilized  from  the  pro- 
gram management  reserve  to  solve  un- 
anticipated technical  difficulties  In  test 
facilities  supporting  main  engine  devel- 
o^iment. 

Space  Flight  Operations — The  House 
authorized  $308,300,000  for  space  flight 
operations.  A  $5  million  reduction  was 
made  in  the  Apollo/Soyuz  test  project 
and  a  $10  million  reduction  in  develop- 
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ment,  test  and  mission  operations  area. 
The  Senate  agreed  with  the  House  posi- 
tion on  the  Apollo/Soyuz  test  project  and 
a  compromised  reduction  of  $5  million 
was  made  in  the  development,  test,  and 
mission  operations  area.  Thus,  the  con- 
ference would  authorize  $313,300,000  for 
space  flight  operations. 

Lunar  and  Planetary  Exploration — 
The  House  authorized  $266  million  for 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  the 
amount  of  the  NASA  request,  while  the 
Senate  authorized  $264  million.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  House  position. 

Launch  Vehicle  Procurement — The 
House  authorized  $140,500,000  for 
laimch  vehicle  procurement — the  amount 
of  the  original  NASA  request.  The  Senate 
authorized  $143,500,000  allowing  a  $3 
million  increase  for  initial  procurement 
of  the  Delta  launch  vehicle  to  be  used 
with  the  ERTS-C  spacecraft.  The  confer- 
ence adopted  the  Senate  position. 

Space  Applications — NASA  requested 
$177,500,000  for  space  applications.  The 
House  authorized  an  increase  of  $2  mil- 
lion and  designated  in  the  bill  that  $2 
million  of  the  authorized  funds  were  to 
be  used  for  research  in  short-term 
weather  phenomena,  $2  million  for  re- 
search on  hydrogen  production  and  util- 
ization systems,  and  $1  million  for  re- 
search on  gixiund  propulsion  systems. 

The  Senate  authorized  $200,500,000  for 
space  applications,  including  an  increase 
of  $13  million  to  initiate  development  of 
the  ERT-C  spacecraft,  $6  million  for  ad- 
ditional energy  research,  $2  million  for 
research  on  short-term  weather  phenom- 
ena and  $2  million  for  ERTS  data  proc- 
essing. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$196,300,000  for  space  applications  with 
$2  million  designated  for  research  on 
short-term  weather  phenomena  and  $1 
million  for  I'esearch  on  ground  propul- 
sion systems. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  NASA 
should  promptly  initiate  the  ERTS-C 
space  project  and  apply  added  resources 
to  energy  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, including  a  solar  power  satellite 
study  as  previously  approved  by  the 
House. 

Aeronautical  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy— The  House  authorized  $170,655,000, 
an  increase  of  $4,255,000  above  the  NASA 
request  for  additional  effort  In  selected 
areas  of  aeronautical  research.  The  Sen- 
ate authorized  $171,500,000  with  similar 
objectives  to  those  of  the  House. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
position. 

Space  and  Nuclear  Research  and  Tech- 
nology— The  House  authorized  $80,500,- 
000  for  space  and  nuclear  research  and 
technology  increasing  the  NASA  request 
$5,700,000  for  coal  and  other  energy  re- 
lated research. 

The  Senate  authorized  $74,800,000,  the 
amount  of  the  original  NASA  request. 

The  conference  substitute  would  au- 
thoi-ize  $79,700,000  designating  $1  million 
for  research  on  hydrogen  production  and 
utilization  programs.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  agreed  that  $3,900,000  of  the 
additional  authorization  is  to  be  applied 
to  coal-related  research. 


Construction  of  Facilities — In  the  area 
of  construction  of  facilities,  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  the  following: 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
position  and  agreed  to  the  original  NASA 
request  of  $6,040,000  for  the  infrared 
telescope  facility  to  be  located  at  Mauna 
Kea,  Hawaii. 

A  compromise  position  was  adopted  au- 
thorizing $37,690,000  for  modifications  to 
laimch  complex  38  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  to  accommodate  the 
Space  Shuttle.  The  amount  agreed  to  is 
$5  million  less  than  that  requested  by 
NASA. 

In  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill, 
$2  million  was  added  to  a  project  for  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  hangar  at  the 
Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  to  provide  a  capability  for 
long-term  aeronautical  research,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  hori- 
zontal flight  test  of  the  Shuttle  Orbiter. 
The  conference  adopted  the  House 
position. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill 
authorized  each  individual  Shuttle  con- 
struction project  by  specific  amount, 
while  the  House  version  authorized  Space 
Shuttle  programs  facilities  in  lump  sum, 
itemized,  but  without  specific  dollar 
amounts  for  each  project. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
position. 

The  House  bill  rescinded  $10,900,000 
of  the  fiscal  year  1974  authorization  for 
construction  or  orbiter  landing  facilities 
at  the  Kermedy  Space  Center  to  avoid 
duplication  of  authorization.  No  com- 
parable provision  was  included  in  the 
Senate  version.  The  conference  adopted 
the  House  position. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  has  also  adopted 
the  House  position  opposing  the  NASA 
proposal  to  place  the  Plum  Brook  Sta- 
tion in  a  standby  status  and  considers 
that  evei"y  effort  should  be  made  to 
maintain  this  facility  in  a  minimum  op- 
erating condition  so  as  to  continue  to 
provide  support  for  NASA  and  other  as- 
sociated research  activities  for  at  least 
1  year. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  de- 
tailed listing  of  program  areas  and  proj- 
ects, and  amounts  to  be  authorized  for 
each  as  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  conference.  The  joint  explanatory 
statement  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence provides  additional  details  and 
other  actions  taken  during  conference 
of  the  various  differences. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have 
further  questions? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  conference  report 
authorizes  approximately  $20  million 
above  the  budget  request;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  is  it  above  the 
bill  as  originally  approved  by  the  House? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  It  is  $8  million  above  the 
House  request  and  $300,000  below  what 
the  Senate  requested. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  wish  to  add  only  that  if  there  is  no 
recorded  vote  on  the  conference  report 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
opposed  to  it  for  in  view  of  the  critical 
financial  situation  of  the  country  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  spend  more  than  $3 
billion  a  year  on  space  exploration. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  conference  committee  con- 
sidering H.R.  13993,  the  NASA  authori- 
zation bill,  has  accepted  my  amendment 
to  increase  by  $1  million  NASA's  budget 
authorization  for  research  into  hydrogen 
production  and  utilization  systems.  As  I 
outlined  in  my  introductory  remarks  to 
this  amendment  on  April  25.  hydrogen 
fuel  offers  a  tremendous  potential  for 
abundant,  pollution-free  energy.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  has  sho-iij 
virtually  no  interest  in  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  economy  based  on  hydro- 
gen fuel.  In  fact,  the  primary  burden  for 
hydrogen  fuel  research  has  fallen  on  the 
shouldei-s  of  the  private  sector. 

Despite  this  success  in  authorizing  ad- 
ditional funding  for  hydrogen  fuel  re- 
search by  NASA,  a  corresponding  amend- 
ment to  the  energy  research  appropria- 
tions bill  was  defeated.  However,  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  his  com- 
mittee will  seriously  consider  bolstering 
the  budget  for  hydrogen  fuel  research 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  elim- 
inate our  energy  options  for  the  future 
by  simply  neglecting  to  explore  the 
promising  technologies  of  today.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  leadership  exhibited  by 
the  conference  committee  today  will 
initiate  an  aggressive  new  program  of 
hydrogen  research  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  empha- 
size that  there  was  unanimous  agreement 
in  the  committee  of  conference  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report  on  the 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  areas  of  emphasis  reflected  in  the 
original  House  bill  were  largely  preserved, 
while  of  course  at  the  same  time  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  Senate-originated  rec- 
ommendations were  adopted. 

In  broad  terms,  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference were  these.  The  House  authori- 
zation of  $3,259  billion  was  increased 
$7.8  million.  Thus,  the  total  authoriza- 
tion reflects  an  Increase  of  $20  million 
above  the  NASA  request.  This  represents 
an  addition  of  approximately  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Although  this  authorization 
is  7  percent  over  that  of  last  year,  the 
increase  will  be  sufficient  only  to  permit 
NASA  to  maintain  its  prior  year  level  of 
effort,  because  of  inflation  eroded  dollars. 

The  two  major  dollar  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  in 
the  Space  Shuttle  and  space  applica- 
tions program  categories.  The  House 
voted  an  additional  $20  million  for  the 
Space  Shuttle  program  with  the  money 
designed  to  resolve  shuttle  engine  de- 
velopment problems,  but  the  Senate 
limited  the  shuttle  program  to  the  $800 
million  NASA  request.  The  compromise 
reached  was  an  increase  of  $5  millicHi,  or 
$15  million  less  than  the  House  had 
sought.  This  compromise  is  a  signal  that 
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the  Congress  is  looking  to  HJ  SA  to  hold 
the  Space  Shuttle  program  to  original 
NASA  estimates;  we  will  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  provide  supplementary  funding 
for  every  minor  program  perturbation 
encountered. 

The  other  area  in  which  there  was  a 
major  dollar  difference  was  tl  lat  of  space 
apphcations.  In  floor  action,  the  House 
added  a  nominal  increase  for  research 
associated  with  the  use  of  hyi  Irogen  as  a 
transportation  fuel.  The  Senate  added 
considerably  more  money — $5  3  miUion — 
to  the  NASA  request,  with  the  bulk  of 
the  funding  directed  to  a  Senate-recom- 
mended new  program.  The  program 
which  was  stiggested  for  initiation  by 
NASA  was  the  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology Satelllte-C. 

I  strongly  concur  with  the  I  Senate  rec- 
ommendation that  NASA  sliould  con- 
tinue in  aggressive  fashion  with  the 
Earth  Resources  program.  The  first 
ERTS  sateUite,  launched  in  J  uly  of  1972, 
has  been  a  great  success.  The  (tnthusiasm 
of  both  the  science  and  user  commioni- 
ties  over  this  program  has  jeen  over- 
whelming. This  response,  in  f  ict,  led  the 
committee  last  year  to  reco  nmend  an 
acceleration  in  the  schedule  i  or  the  fol- 
low-on ERTS-B  satellite  wh  ch  is  now 
scheduled  for  launch  early  next  year. 
The  Science  Committee  also  included  an 
additional  view  in  the  fiscal  ye  sir  1975  au- 
thorization report,  that  NASA  should  un- 
dertake an  ERTS-C  mission  beginning 
next  year.  The  purpose  of  th;  view  was 
to  emphasize  to  NASA  that  the  momen- 
tum generated  in  the  ERTS  p-oject  thus 
far  should  be  continued. 

By  adopting  the  Senate  p<sition  and 
concurring  in  a  new  start  for  a  n  ERTS-C 
program  during  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
House  will  be  offering  its  suiport  to  a 
program  which  potentially  wi  1  have  the 
greatest  economic  impact  on  mr  society 
of  any  space  program  yet  uidertaken. 
So,  I  do  feel  the  Senate  initial  ive  in  this 
area  is  excellent,  and  I  comp  etely  sup- 
port our  adoption  of  the  S(  nate  pro- 
posal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hoi  se  recom- 
mendations for  various  eneigy -related 
research  and  development  pr<  jects  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  As  th  s  commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  the  course  of  debate 
on  the  House  bill  in  April,  NA  >A  has  in- 
tensified its  interests  and  ac  ivity  in  a 
number  of  energy  fields.  In  particular, 
I  would  cite  advanced  research  related 
to  extraction  and  combustion  6i  coal  and 
the  study  of  a  solar  satellite  Dower  sta- 
tion concept.  I 

These  items  remain  in  the  Conference 
bill  with  the  Committee  on  Conference 
strongly  supporting  the  applications  of 
space-related  research  to  thm  Nation's 
energy  crisis. 

I  am  pleased,  and  I  emphasize,  that 
the  Committee  of  Conference  aqopted  the 
House  Science  Committees  recOmmenda- 
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tion  in  opposing  the  proposed 


of  a  most  valuable  and  versatile,  unique 
research  and  testing  facility  located  at 
Plum  Brook  Station,  near  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Originally,  NASA  had  intended  to 
place  that  statical — which  NASA  char- 
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acterized  as  a  "one-of-a-kind"  ts^pe  of  fa- 
citily — on  a  standby  status.  In  the  course 
of  hearings  held  by  the  Science  Commit- 
tee, however,  it  was  revealed  that  a  num- 
ber of  departments,  agencies,  and  orga- 
nizations are  interested  in  negotiating 
for  the  use  of  the  various  Plum  Brook 
facilities. 

The  Science  Committee,  and  in  turn 
the  House,  therefore,  adopted  a  strong 
stand  which  opposed  the  intended  clos- 
ing. It  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  that  a  minimal  50-man  operating 
force,  over  and  above  the  small  planned 
standby  force,  be  maintained  at  the  sta- 
tion for  at  least  1  year.  The  1  year  is 
thought  to  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  with  the  various 
potential  users  of  the  facility. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Plum 
Brook  is  a  unique  and  valuable  national 
resource,  the  committee  of  conference 
directed  NASA  to  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  maintain  this  facility  in  a  mini- 
mum operating  condition  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  its  fuller  utilization  in  the  future. 

I  welcome  this  provision  and  congratu- 
late my  fellow  conferees  for  this  far- 
sighted  recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  the  confer- 
ence authorization  bill  now  before  the 
House  is  the  result  of  most  careful  study 
by  the  House  conferees.  I  believe  that  the 
$3,267  bUlion  requested  is  well  justified 
and  strongly  deserving  of  our  backlog.  I, 
therefore,  urge  support  of  the  report  be- 
fore us  today,  as  a  commitment  to  main- 
taining the  strength  and  leadership  of 
this  country  in  the  field  of  science  and 
space. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  IMPEACHMENT  POLITICS  IN 
LAND  USE  BILL 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  moment  as  the  result  of  a 
press  conference  held  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
with  regard  to  our  action  yesterday. 

I  have  no  doubt  these  gentlemen  are 


disappointed  in  the  results.  I  can  under- 
stand their  desire  to  rationalize  the  re- 
sults. Also,  I  am  pleased  that  they  are 
angry,  because  show  me  a  good  loser 
and  I  will  show  you  a  loser;  but  the  fact 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  have  invoked 
an  argument  that  is  sln.ply  so  far  afield 
that  even  in  this  body  it  must  be  com- 
mented on.  They  have  claimed  that  the 
results  of  yesterday's  votes  were  a  direct 
result  of  the  impeachment  proceedings 
and  that  the  final  tally  was  based  on  the 
desire  of  the  White  House  to  trade  off  for 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  recognize  that  as  the 
sheerest  nonsense  that  it  is;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  public  might  be  deluded 
if  this  were  not  refuted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
impeachment  politics  pervading  the  issue 
yesterday.  I  would  simply  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  those  who  have  mentioned  it 
know  that  is  so. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
876,  ADMISSION  OF  A  LAOTIAN 
CITIZEN    TO    WEST    POINT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1168  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

'    H.  Res.  1168 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  876)  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
one  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  Joint  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  joint  resolution  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.J.  Res.  876, 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  206) 
and  to  consider  said  Senate  Joint  resolution 
In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del 
Clawson),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1168 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 876,  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  receive  for  Instruc- 
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tion  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  one 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

House  Resolution  1168  provides  that 
after  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 876  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion, Senate  Joint  Resolution  206  and  to 
consider  Senate  Joint  Resolution  206  in 
the  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  876  provides 
that  the  Laotian  citizen  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  any  office  or  position  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  his  graduation  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  or  be  subject  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1168  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Joint 
Resolution  876. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  1168,  as  explained,  pro- 
vides for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  876,  to  Authorize  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Army  to  permit  one  citizen 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  to  attend  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  This  is  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate,  and  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  after  passage  of  the  House 
join  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
one  student  from  the  Kingdom  of  Laos 
to  attend  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

At  the  present  time  students  from 
Laos  are  not  included  in  the  law  covering 
admission  of  foreign  students  to  West 
Point  and  the  other  academies. 

Enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agi'eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
202,  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  FOR 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1169  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1169 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  202)  designating  the  prem- 
ises occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termination  of 
service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  joint  roeolutlon  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 


man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  as  an  original  Joint  res- 
olution for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  4  of  said  substitute  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause 
4,  rule  XXI,  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  joint  resolution  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pass- 
age without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minor- 
ity Member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Del  Clawson), 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1169 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 202,  which  designates  the  premises 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions as  the  official  residence  of  the  Vice 
President,  effective  upon  the  termination 
of  service  of  the  incumbent  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

House  Resolution  1169  provides  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  an  original  joint  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  imder  the 
5-minute  rule. 

House  Resolution  1169  provides  that 
all  points  of  order  against  section  4  of 
the  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI — 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive measure — are  waived. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  202  places  re- 
sponsibility for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. The  grounds  of  the  residence 
consist  of  approximately  12  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1169  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1169 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202,  the  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President.  This  rule, 
as  previously  explained,  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  rule  makes  the  committee  sub- 
stitute in  order  as  an  original  joint  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  waives  ix>lnts  of  order  against  sec- 
tion 4  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  4, 


rule  XXI.  Clause  4  of  rule  XXI  deals 
with  appropriations  on  a  legislative  bill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  202  is  to  provide  that  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  Massachusetts  Avenue  be  made 
the  temporary  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President. 

This  change  would  become  effective 
upon  the  termination  of  service  of  the 
incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  maintain  the  resi- 
dence. The  intent  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  that  this  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  be  temporary  pending 
construction  of  a  new  residence  on  the 
groimds.  This  bill,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  does  not  repeal  the  existing  statute 
which  authorizes  the  construction  of  a 
permanent  residence  for  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide an  immediate  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$48,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  in  order  that  this  legislation 
might  be  debated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question: 

Is  there  any  statement  or  other  evi- 
dence that  the  Vice  President  will  oc- 
cupy this  House  on  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory grounds  if  it  is  made  available  to 
him? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  that  he  will  occupy  it  if  it 
is  made  available,  because  of  some  of 
the  security  problems  existing  now  in  his 
present  residence  in  Alexandria. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  However,  there  is  nothing 
to  compel  him  to  move  into  this  resi- 
dence? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  legislation  and  there  is  no 
other  compulsory  legislation  I  know  of 
that  would  require  the  Vice  President  to 
move  into  this  residence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
he  will  move  into  the  proposed  resi- 
dence? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  understand 
there  is,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  has  been  rsiised  whether  the 
Vice  President  is  aware  of  this  plan,  and 
is  there  reason  to  believe  he  definitely 
would  move  In?  The  answer  Is  the  Vice 
President  is  aware  of  the  plan  and  he 
would  move  in  if  the  home  is  made  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
understand  there  is  evidence  to  that 
effect 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WTiaON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlemsui 
yield? 
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Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Ye  s,  I  will  yield 
to  my  friend  and  colleagii^.  the  gentle- 
man from  CaHforoia. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WDLAoN  of  Call 
fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
the  procedure  we  are  goinri  to  follow  to- 
day is  this:  Rather  than  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  we  are  going 
to  operate  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

This  makes  a  diflerencei  in  the  time 
that  will  be  aUotted  to  the  Members;  in 
other  words,  it  will  be  und«r  the  5-min- 
ute   rule. 

I  think  my  good  friend,  tlie  gentleman 
from  California,  realizes  tiat  there  has 
to  be  further  explanaUon  of  the  costs, 
other  than  what  we  have  tiere.  This  is 
entirely  different  from  tlie  testimony 
which  was  received  in  th;  committee. 
There  was  an  indication  thit  the  secur- 
ity costs  for  the  Secret  S?r.-ice  would 
involve  about  a  quarter  of  i  million  dol- 
lars. There  was  testimony  that  further 
refurbishing  of  the  home  w<  luJd  take  an- 
other quarter  of  a  million  d  Jllars,  and  it 
wound  up  as  an  amount  approaching 
almost  $750,000,  which  is  considerably 
different  from  the  figure  wt  ich  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  1  ull  explana- 
tion of  these  matters  someahere  along 
the  line,  as  to  just  what  the  w>sts  will  be, 
and  I  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
during  regular  debate  to  gel  tiiat  infor- 
mation, unless  the  gMitlemai  can  answer 
these  questions  now.  J 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  MrJ  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  wDl  allow  ml  to  answer, 
I  took  the  figure  from  the  riort,  and  on 
page    3    of    the    report    wf    find    this 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  Tote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  th&t  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  388,  nays  4, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  40,  as 
follows: 

jBoU  No.  290) 
YEAS — 388 


Thl£  legislation,  as  atnendedJoflen  severe 
di&tlnct  advantages  over  earlier  jproposala. 
Forenxxt,  It  will  prorfde  an  1 
dence  far  tlie  Vic«  President  a 
cost  estimated  to  be  «10  to  91 

Mr.  ^}eaker.  I  took  this 
from  the  report.  And  then 


late  resl- 
nlnlmum 
tb>u.^ajad. 

information 

|n  page  4  of 


the  report,  we  find  this  language : 


The  eoactnient  of  this  )eglslat>on  will  pro- 
Tide  mjx  limrrtlate  residence  tar  the  Vice 
PreBldetU  with  a  aunlmum  eMpendlture  of 
funds,  as  indicated  earlier  In  tils  report,  of 
approximately  «48,00C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  thit  down  the 
road  there  are  other  plans  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  now  that  this 
bill  will  be  considered  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  that  we  will  have  an 
opportanlty  to  get  a  further  ekplanation? 

Mr.  IMSL  CLAWBCm.  Th«  gentleman 
te  correct.  We  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  fartho-  explorations  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speako-,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest! for  time.  [ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  qneatjoa  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questiim  is  on  the 
resolution.  T 

l^ia  (pMHUkrn  was  takmi  aod  the 
Bpeitker  aanaunecd  that  ma  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 


Abdnor 

AbKUg 

Adams 

Ad dab bo 

Alexander 

Auderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andretrs,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aapin 

Badlllo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bersland 

BevUl 

Blester 

Btnrbam 

Blackburn 

BOKKS 

Boiling 

Brar 

Breckinridge 

Brink!  ey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brovn.  Calif. 

Brown,  ICch. 
Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  If  C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Oallf . 
Borke,  na. 
Burke,  Ibaa. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burliaon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Butlar 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlabolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Clereland 
Cochran 
Ooben 
OoUlna,01. 
CoUlna,  Tex. 
Conable 
CoDlan 
COBta 
Ooaycra 
CoUer 
Couahlln 
Crane 


C«lw 

I)aalel.DMi 


Daniel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniel!!. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erienbom 

Bseh 

Efihleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Pasceil 

Ptndley 

Fl.'^^h 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

PDrd 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuyscn 

Frensel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fnqua 
Oaydoa 
Oettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
onman 
Olnn 
Ooldwater 
Qonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasao 
Orecn,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
CMfllttas 
aroas 
drover 
Oubaer 
Chide 
Ouster 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Haauncr- 
schmktt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hanaea.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harska 
Hastings 
Hswklaa 
Bay* 

Heehler.  W.  Vs. 
Uecklar,  Mass. 


Heinz 

HelftoskI 

Hicks 
.    HUlis 

Hlnsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunpate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jcrfinaon,  OaUf. 

Jobnaon,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  H.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastmmeier 

Kazen 

Keran 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomaralno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

LeggeU 

Lehman 

Lent 

Utton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

I<u)aa 

Luken 

UcClory 

McCloskey 

McOolltsUr 

McGoraadi 

McDade 

McBwen 

UcTall 

McKay 

Mc  Kinney 

McSpadden 

MaodonaM 

Idadden 

Uadlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matbls.  Oa. 

Mayne 

Mauotl 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

McsTlBsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

IfitekaU.  a.T. 


Moakley 


Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Melsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O-Brten 

O'Hara 

CNei!! 

Owens 

Pams 

Passman 

Fatman 

Fatten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Qnle 

Railsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Ranck 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Bol>erta 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rod  1  no 

Roe 


Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif 

ANSWERED 


Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rocenttial 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saraaln 

f'arbanes 

Satterficld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sh  river 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Aria. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stolus 
StubWeneld 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 

NAYS — 4 

Schroeder 


Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

Towell,  Nev. 

Trailer 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vender  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

VIgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
WiJaon. 
Charles  H., 
CalU. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaslu 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Gs. 
Young,  ni. 
Toung.  B.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Wilson, 
Charles,  Tex. 


"PRESENT"—! 


Muri^y.  N.Y. 
NOT  VOTING — 40 


Biaggl 

BUtnik 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Carey.  NY. 

Cederberg 

Clark 

CoiUer 

Comen 

Davis.  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 


Diggs 

Dom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flynt 

Gray 

Htbert 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Maraziti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mataunaga 

Meeds 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 


Moss 

Pepper 

QulUen 

Reld 

Roblson,  H.T. 

Hooney,  H.T. 

Staggera 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wyatt 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stratton, 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Mr.  BUtnlk. 

Mr.  Dlgga  with  Mr.  Darn. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  Mataunaga  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Meeda  with  Mr.  Oederberg. 

Mr.  BolsoMl  with  Mr.  Evana  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Carey  oi  New  York  with  lir.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  dark  with  Mr.  UarasiU. 

Mr  Reld  with  Mr.  DarwiaAl. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  MarttB  of  Nebradta. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  **tT.»i>yii  qi  ohkK 

Mr.  Flyut  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
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Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  QulUen, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14592  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  ARMED  FORCES 
AND    DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  14592)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  militai-y  training  student  loads 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  agree  to  the  con- 
ference asked  for  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Fisher,  Ben- 
nett, Stratton,  Bray,  Arends,  Bob  Wil- 
son, and  GuBSER. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
ARMY  TO  PERMIT  ONE  CITIZEN 
OF  LAOS  TO  ATTEND  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

Mr.  FISHER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  (H,J,  Res.  876)  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  one  citizen  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res,  876 
Reaolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  atsemVled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  atithorlzed  to  permit  within 


eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution,  one  person, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos,  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  expense  on  ac- 
count of  such  Instruction. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
said  person  shall,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
Instruction  under  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution,  agree  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admission, 
attendance,  discipline,  resignation,  dis- 
charge, dismissal,  and  graduation,  as  cadets 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States,  but  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  appointment  to  any  office 
or  position  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  bis  graduation  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  or  subject 
to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  876, 
which  would  permit  one  person  on  a  one- 
time basis  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  to  receive  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  without  expense 
to  the  United  States.  The  nominee  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  admission  and  attend- 
ance at  West  Point  as  thoso  cadets  ap- 
pointed from  the  United  States,  but  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  office  or 
position  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  be  sub- 
ject to  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
such  legislation  is  not  unique.  Over  the 
years  Congress  has  authorized  the  at- 
tendance of  foreign  students  from 
friendly  nations  to  attend  our  service 
academies  on  an  individual  one-time 
basis,  and  in  other  instances  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  Under  various  provisions 
of  law  the  President  has  been  authorized 
to  designate  up  to  four  persons  at  any 
one  time  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  attend  the  service  academies. 
Similarly,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
designate  not  exceeding  20  persons  at  a 
time  from  the  American  Republics  for 
attendance  at  the  academies. 

Most  recently,  in  1973  by  virtue  of 
Public  Law  93-164  the  Congress  author- 
ized two  citizens  of  the  Empire  of  Iran  to 
receive  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy 
on  a  one-time  basis. 

On  May  14,  1974,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Personnel,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  this  resolution  and 
heard  testimony  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  urging  that  the  resolution  be 
favorably  considered.  Since  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  cadet  would  form  a  fav- 
orable basis  for  professional  training 
among  military  officers  of  Laos  and  cer- 
tainly would  enhance  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  that  coun- 
try, the  subcommittee  favorably  reported 
the  resolution  and,  In  turn,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  May  23. 
1974,  recommended  enactment  without 
amendment. 

An  outstanding  candidate  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  In  the 


event  this  resolution  is  enacted  and  we 
understand  the  yoimg  man  Is  qualified 
in  all  respects  for  appointment  to  the 
Military  Academy. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  resolution  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  a  similar 
measure  has  already  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  young  foreign 
citizen  would  not  be  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country,  is  it  to 
be  assumed  that  he  would  not  be  required 
under  any  circumstance  to  fight  in  any 
war,  if  this  country  should  become  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  876  and  I  join 
Congressman  Fisher,  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  in  his  request  for  favorable 
action  for  this  measure,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  attendance  of  a  citizen  of 
Laos  on  a  one-time  basis  at  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy.  I  certainly  recommend 
this  resolution  for  passage,  not  only  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  have  positive  re- 
sults for  the  Laotian  Army  but  also  be- 
cause I  beUeve  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  have 
selected  an  outstanding  candidate  to  fill 
the  appointment  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

As  our  subcommittee  chairman  has 
indicated,  the  young  man  selected  by  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos,  Mr.  Vang  Chong.  has 
all  of  the  attributes  which  would  indi- 
cate his  success  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 
His  father.  Maj.  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  has  es- 
tablished an  enviable  record  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier  in  the  Laotian  Army  and 
has  received  high  tribute  from  members 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
who  visited  with  him  in  Laos. 

Vang  Chong  graduated  with  honors 
from  Staunton  Military  Academy  in 
Staunton,  Va..  and  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  headmaster  in  the  strong- 
est of  terms.  The  headmaster  has  in- 
formed us  that  Vang  Chongs  attendance 
at  the  Academy  has  been  marked  with 
notable  scholastic  achievement  and  that 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cadet  major  dur- 
ing his  matriculation  there.  He  has  been 
indorsed  by  his  school  with  the  strong- 
est possible  recommendation  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years  since 
1816  foreign  students  from  some  29  coun- 
tries have  been  authorized  to  attend  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  I 
believe  the  results  have  been  generally 
beneficial  for  those  students,  their  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States.  Of  the  210 
cadets  admitted  over  that  span  144  grad- 
uated and  presently  there  are  22  in  at- 
tendance. As  noted,  this  authorization 
would  be  at  no  expense  to  the  United 
States  and  certainly  the  facts  we  have 
presented  here  today  would  Indicate  that 
considerable  mutual  benefit  could  flow 
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from  enactment  of  House  J  Dint  Resolu- 
tion 876.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  passage  of  this  resoli  tion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speal  er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Do  I  under  itand  this  is 
the  son  of  Gen.  Vang  Pao? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  i  ight. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  He  was  a  g<  neral  in  the 
Meo  army? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  n>t  have  any 
knowledge  of  that. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  has  been  tHeged  he  Is 
a  generpJ  of  the  Laotian  Army  and  it  is 
my  imderstanding  the  Me<  army  was 
the  army  employed  by  the  ::IA  and  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  R<  yal  Lctotian 
Army;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  n(it  have  any 
knowledge  whether  it  is  com  (ct  or  not. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  wonder  i  \  there  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  could 
respond  to  this  question? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  will  be  pl;ased  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Ca  if ornia  that 
the  general  he  refers  to  is  n  )w  attached 
to  the  Royal  Laotian  Army  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  general  and  ii  charge  of 
Laos  Military  Region  II  in  U  tat  country. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Has  that  be  en  a  recent 
developmoit?  As  I  recall,  G*^.  Vang  Pao 
was  a  general  in  the  Meo  am}y  under  the 
employ  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  not  with  the  Laotian  Army. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  was  soine  time  ago 
when  the  Laotian  Irregular ;  fought  so 
well  against  the  North  Vietni  ,mese.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  principal  oncers  in  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army.  | 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Does  the  R<iyal  Laotian 
Government  approve  of  this  bominee? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Yes,  indeed,  and  this 
nominee  has  been  chosen  bj  the  Royal 
Government  of  Laos. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  that  th<  new  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos? 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  the  j  resent  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  that  a  co  Uition  gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  FISHER.  A  coalition  gavcrnment; 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  that  refkcted  in  the 
hearings  before  the  committ«? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  am  sure  it  lis  reflected 
In  the  hearings  and  committee  records. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  a«  he  may  conemne  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gilkah)  . 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemui  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rbe  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  I  think  that  this  ip  an  appro- 
priate manner  of  giving  due  recognition 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  andi  also  to  af- 
firm our  support  for  the  lotal  services 
rendered  to  this  Nation  by  Liotlan  Gen. 
Vang  Pao.  I 

The  prospective  candidftte,  Vang 
Cbong,  is  the  son  of  Gen.  |  Vang  Pao 
and  is  an  ootsUuading  youD^  man,  who 
has  accredited  talmseU  very  !weU  in  tbe 


Staunton  Military  Academy  which  he  is 
presently  attending.  The  adoption  of  this 
resolution  should  help  to  bring  both  of 
our  nations  closer  together.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  to  oppose  House  Joint 
Resolution  876  on  several  grounds.  Those 
who  would  support  this  legislation  argue 
that  it  is  a  good  will  gestuie  in  keeping 
with  our  past  policy  of  training  selected 
foreign  nauonals  at  our  service  acade- 
niies.  Yet,  in  truth,  such  an  action  is  at 
odds  with  our  present  foreign  policy 
which  pledges  our  withdrawal  from  in- 
volvement in  the  military  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Since  President  Nixon  has  artic- 
ulated this  position,  sending  a  foreign 
national  to  our  service  academies  would 
only  perpetuate  the  kind  of  foreign  com- 
mitment we  are  anxious  to  avoid.  It  cer- 
tainly would  intensify,  rather  than  re- 
duce, our  involvement  in  Indochina. 

Little  opposition  was  encountered  last 
year  when  the  House  passed  a  bill  allow- 
ing two  Iranian  naticoials  to  attend  the 
Naval  Academy.  At  that  time,  even  a 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  such  as  I  was  un- 
aware that  the  legislation  was  contrived 
because  of  a  commitment  that  Admiral 
Zumwalt  made  to  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment. A  similar  situation  exists  today 
when  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  the  commanding 
general  of  military  region  n  in  Laos,  has 
elicited  a  promise  from  either  the  State 
or  Defense  Department  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  would  be  passed  to  allow 
his  son  to  attend  the  Academy. 

F\irthermore,  the  Government  of  Laos 
is  not  democratic,  including  as  it  does 
Communist  Party  members  in  leadership 
positions.  I  find  it  unconscionable  to  train 
persons  who  would  serve  such  a  govern- 
ment especially  since  U.S.  military 
academies  have  in  the  past  educated 
young  people  from  Chile  and  Greece. 
These  young  men  graduated  only  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  countries  where  they 
joined  armies  which  overthrew  their  own 
governments.  I  think  it  folly  for  the 
United  States  to  be  associated  with  train- 
ing persons  who  would  use  this  training 
for  such  illegal  ends.  A  present  situation 
prtnts  up  this  real  problem :  With  25  for- 
eign cadets  enrolled  in  our  Naval  Acad- 
emy, a  number  of  whom  are  Latin  Amer- 
ican, it  is  ironic  to  realize  that  these 
young  men  will  join  those  same  South 
American  naval  forces  which  are  raid- 
ing our  tuna  boats. 

If  we  deny  allowing  this  one  Laotian  to 
attend  the  Mflitary  Academy,  this  wiU 
not  mean  that  he — or  other  foreign  na- 
tionals— is  unable  to  receive  military 
training  in  the  United  States.  Various 
NROTC  colleges  and  universities  accept 
foreign  nationals  in  their  programs — at 
a  cost  to  the  students,  of  course.  And, 
whatever  the  merits  of  allowing  this 
young  num  to  enter  our  Military  Academy 
in  order  to  improve  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  an  allied  nation,  the  metlK»d  of 
selection    is    obviously    arbitrary    and 


should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Should  precious  slots  in  the  academies 
be  taken  by  foreign  nationals  at  the  ex- 
pense of  members  of  America's  minority 
communities?  I  think  not,  especially  at  a 
time  when  minority  representation  in  the 
officer  corps  lags  behind  minority  pres- 
ence in  the  enlisted  ranks.  It  is  deplorable 
that  Congress  would  even  consider  spe- 
cial legislation  to  assist  a  foreign  national 
to  attend  the  very  military  academies 
which  have  barred  admission  to  Ameri- 
can wwnen. 

Since  the  academies  have  stated,  in  a 
form  letter.  Uiat  the  acceptance  of  a 
female  nominee  is  "contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest,"  I  find  it  inconsistent  that 
foreign  nationals  from  totalitarian  coun- 
tries would  be  accepted.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings  on  allowing  women  to  at- 
tend our  service  academies,  a  policy 
change  which  I  believe  is  greatly  desired 
if  we  hope  to  upgrade  the  capacity  of  our 
all-volunteer  Army,  until  women  and 
other  minority  groups  are  given  appoint- 
ments to  our  service  academies,  I  see  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  admitting 
any  foreign  nationals. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  your  vote 
against  House  Joint  Resolution  876.  If 
you  vote  for  this  legislation,  you  are 
voting  to  continue  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  discrimina- 
tion against  women  and  minorities  in  our 
aimed  services. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and  urge  defeat  of  this  bill. 

When  I  in  my  own  district  and  I  am 
sure  many  Members  in  their  districts 
have  valid  and  worthy  young  men  and 
young  women  who  would  like  to  attend 
the  service  academies  and  there  is  not 
room  for  them.  I  cannot  countenance  our 
going  along  with  a  deal  made  by  the  CIA 
or  the  Army  in  a  clandestine  fashion  to 
sneak  through  a  foreign  national  who 
would  replace  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's vision  and  foresight  in  calling  this 
to  our  attenticm. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUBON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the 
vision  the  gentleman  had  a  year  ago 
when  he  opposed  the  entrance  of  two 
Iranians.  He  was  a  voice  in  the  dai*  at 
that  time.  TTiere  were  only  24  votes 
against  that  legislation,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  much  larger  number  in  oppoei- 
sion  today. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yl^d? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Yes,  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Did  I  imderstand  my  col- 
league to  say  that  he  Is  going  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  any  national  of  any  coun- 
try to  a  UJ3.  academy,  which  wfB  afford 
tbem  entrance  so  they  mlgbt  go  back 
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with  American  ideas  to  theii-  country  and 
create  a  better  atmosphere  in  their  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Very  likely  I  will.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed in  what  happened  in  South 
America.  We  have  had  this  problem  with 
the  navies  of  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Peru 
raiding  our  fishing  vessels  in  South  and 
Central  American  waters  and  on  many 
occasions  graduates  of  our  Naval  Acad- 
emy have  participated  in  these  illegal 
acts  as  members  of  their  naval  forces. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  In  opi>ositIon  to  this  resolution 
that  would  allow  a  citizen  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos  to  attend  the  U.S.  Militai-y 
Academy. 

Given  tlie  Department  of  Defense's 
position  against  admitting  women  to  our 
academies,  I  find  this  resolution  flying  in 
the  face  of  DOD's  own  stated  policies.  I 
have  witnessed  on  occasion  the  Pen- 
tagon's ingeniousness  in  twisting  official 
policies  to  fit  political  convenience,  but 
this  must  rank  among  the  top. 

I  will  quote  from  two  official  Pentagon 
documents.  The  first  is  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  imfavorable  report  on 
bills  that  would  allow  women  admission 
to  the  academies.  It  says,  in  part: 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  services 
of  graduates  of  the  three  service  academies. 
For  example,  at  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
academic  program  Is  designed  to  train  men 
for  duty  at  sea  by  developing  In  them  a 
solid  foundation  for  seagoing  skills.  Simi- 
larly, the  Military  and  Air  Force  academies 
mission  Is  to  produce  male  officers  to  fill 
combat  billets.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
maximum  enrollment  of  males  who  may  ac- 
quire this  training  be  maintained.  The  cur- 
rent  faculties  at  the  academies  are  such  that 
to  admit  females  would  be  to  reduce,  by  the 
number  admitted,  the  number  of  critically 
needed  males  who  receive  this  education. 

The  second  document  is  the  Army's 
letter  endoi-sing  this  resolution  which 
appears  in  the  committee  report.  It  says, 
in  part: 

This  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  ap- 
pointment to  any  office  or  position  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  rea- 
son of  his  graduation  from  the  United 
States  MUltary  Academy,  or  subject  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  so  critical  and 
Imperative  to  deny  admission  of  women 
(when  the  Anny  admits  they  can  now 
fill  at  least  85  percent  of  its  officer  posi- 
tions) because  we  must  produce  male 
officers  to  fill  combat  billets,  then  how 
can  we  allow  admission  of  this  young 
Laotian  when  clearly  he  will  never  even 
serve  with  U.S.  forces?  Certainly  this  Is 
sexual  discrimination  in  its  most  blatant 
form. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  admit- 
ting women  to  our  service  academies,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  small  item  that  appeared  in  the  latest 
issue  of  Newsweek: 

The  politics  of  impeachment  may  have 
forced  President  Nixon  to  do  an  about-face 
in  a  cause  he  has  long  championed:  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  military  academies. 
Any  Buch  move  Is  stoutly  opposed  by  con- 


servatives on  Congress's  armed-services  com- 
mittees— whom  the  President  is  countaig 
on  to  defend  him  against  impeachment.  Mr. 
Nixon  told  his  civll-rlghts  advisers  that  al- 
though he  favored  the  admission  of  cadettes. 
he  would  not  fight  the  conservatives  over 
the  issue. 

As  this  item  represents,  I  suppose,  a 
backdoor  Presidential  endorsement  of  the 
idea  of  allowing  women  into  the  acade- 
mies, I  certainly  welcome  it.  I  will  only 
note  in  passing  that  the  Senate  led  by 
Senator  Hathaway  and  with  the  specific 
endorsement  of  Senators  Stennis,  Thur- 
mond and  DoMiNicK,  chairman  and  rank- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  already  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  the  admission  of  wom- 
en to  the  academies. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  discrimination,  af- 
fecting members  of  our  minority  com- 
munities as  well  as  women,  there  are 
other  serious  matters  to  be  addressed  in 
considering  this  resolution.  On  April  5, 
1974,  Prince  Souphanouvong  head  of  the 
Pathet  Lao,  and  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  head  of  the  Royal  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment, signed  an  accord  creating  a 
coalition  government  in  Laos.  This  ac- 
cord ends  almost  a  decade  of  fighting 
between  the  two  forces,  which  has  left 
one-half  of  the  3  million  population  as 
refugees.  Contrary  to  the  Army's  opinion, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  West  Point  training 
of  this  young  Royal  Laotian  General's 
son  would  enhance  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  emerg- 
ing coalition  government  of  Laos. 

Finally,  we  are  currently  having  some 
good  hearings  on  bills  that  would  allow 
women  into  the  military  academies,  but 
in  good  conscience  I  simply  cannot  sup- 
port a  resolution  that  would  allow  any 
foreign  national  to  attend  our  academies 
when  the  majority  of  our  own  population 
is  denied  admission. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  United  States  has,  through  many 
administrations,  taken  students  from 
abroad  into  its  mihtary  academies.  This 
is  customary  in  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Whether  the  admission  of  foreign 
students  is  a  good  idea  or  not  is  not  at 
issue.  Perhaps  legislation  could  be  intro- 
duced and  discussed  and  studied  as  to 
whether  our  country  could  continue  this 
policy.  But  at  this  time  to  practically  in- 
sult a  coimtry  that  is  friendly  to  the 
United  States  by  repudiation  of  a  policy 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years 
is  imthinkable  and  would  do  insult  in  a 
manner  that  I  do  not  believe  this  body 
would  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  for- 
eign students  in  oiu"  tu^demies  has  been 
before  us  many  times  without  being  ob- 
jected to.  Maybe  it  should,  and  maybe  we 
should  adopt  a  policy  not  to  accept 
cadets  from  other  countries,  but  that  Is 
something  that  we  should  not  try  to  go 
into  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  a  rank  insult 
to  another  country  If  we  vote  this  mat- 
ter dOWTl. 

Let  us  proceed  with  this  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

I  can  say  that  as  ranking  member  of 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  if  any 
member  wants  to  introduce  such  legisla- 
tion, I  am  sme  we  could  get  a  hearing 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding. 

I  just  wish  to  make  this  obsei-vation : 
Every  time  something  comes  up  on  this 
floor  that  is  designed  to  benefit  the  mili- 
tary of  this  counti-y  or  to  enhance  our 
relationship  with  a  friendly  nation,  we 
get  this  unmitigated  attack  upon  the 
CIA.  Some  Members  must  have  a  distinct 
fetish.  Perhaps  some  day  they  will  under- 
stand what  the  CIA  has  done  for  this 
Nation.  They  get  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  make  allegations  that  there 
has  been  a  deal  with  the  CIA,  and  yet 
they  do  not  have  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  support  it.  It  is  merely  a  mouthing  off 
and  a  release  of  intemperate  remarks  by 
some  Members  who  want  to  attack  the 
CIA  and  the  military  in  order  to  feather 
their  own  nests.  One  can  always  be  sure 
of  the  onslaught  during  an  election  year. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
close  by  saying  that  we  have  accepted 
foreign  students  in  the  Militai-y  Academy 
since  1916.  If  we  want  to  stop  that  prac- 
tice, we  should  do  so  in  the  orderly  way. 
Let  us  not  insult  a  friendly  country. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  objections 
that  have  been  raised  here  are  not  valid 
and  are  probably  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  how  the  system 
works. 

The  admission  of  a  foreign  student 
from  Laos  will  not  deprive  any  student 
in  America  of  admission  to  any  of  the 
academies.  It  cannot,  and  it  would  not. 
Those  who  are  laboring  under  that  mis- 
apprehension have  luifortunately  simply 
not  done  their  homework. 

It  was  said  here  that  this  particular 
selection  was  objectionable,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  said.  Gen. 
Vang  Pao  of  Laos  has  received  a  commit- 
ment from  eitlier  the  State  Department 
or  the  Defense  Department  that  this  leg- 
islation would  be  enacted.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  gentleman  from  California  op- 
poses legislation  to  make  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral Pao  admissible. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  who  General 
Pao  is.  It  is  true  that  the  general's  son 
19  years  old  and  an  honor  student,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government  for  this  cadetship  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Pao  is  one  of 
the  strongest  anti-Communist  military 
leaders  in  Laos.  Let  us  talk  a  Uttle  bit 
further  about  this  fellow,  General  Pao. 
the  father  of  the  young  man  who  would 
be  admitted,  the  young  man  who  is  an 
honor  student  from  Staunton  Military 
Academy.  Some  Members  seem  to  be  very 
disturbed  about  General  Pao. 

I  will  ask  the  Members  to  listen  to  this : 
The  genersd's  military  career  began  at 
the  age  of  13  as  an  Interpreter  to  the 
Free  French  officers  and  the  men  who 
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parachuted  onto  the  Plain  of  Jars  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  There  he  was  very 
helpful  in  fighting  and  deceiving  the 
Japanese,  who  were  our  enemies,  even 
though  he  was  then  in  his  early  teens. 
After  World  War  n  Genera :  Pao  per- 
formed brilliantly  with  th;  French 
against  the  Communist  gueirillas.  He 
was  trained  and  commissioned  by  the 
French  and  thereafter  served  vith  great 
courage  and  valor  against  Communist 
aggressors  in  defense  of  his  <wn  coim- 
try. 

Listen  to  this :  The  general  s  credited 
with  saving  a  number  of  Ame  lean  lives 
during  the  invasion  by  Communists  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  in  rescue  U'ork. 

It  is  well  known  that  Pao  is  very  pro- 
American  and  very  anti-Comn  unist.  We 
cannot  repay  the  General  or  h  is  confed- 
erates for  what  they  did  for  /mericans, 
but  we  can  today  extend  to  h  m  and  to 
his  government  a  common  ccurtesy  by 
admitting  his  son  to  the  U.S  Military 
Academy,  with  no  cost  to  oui  Govern- 
ment. 

I  remind  the  Members  a  rain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  identical  bi  1  has  al- 
ready been  approved  unanimou  sly  by  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  i  entleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  yield  to  the  e  entleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  feel  by  my  i  emarks  I 
was  being  derogatory  toward  ;he  Gen- 
eral. I  just  think  that  this  is  a  pc  or  way  to 
appoint  someone  to  the  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy. I  have  no  question  about  t  le  heroic 
acts  of  General  Pao;  I  have  no  question 
about  his  friendship  toward  oui  country. 
Yet  I  suppose  if  we  looked  at  all  of  the 
countries  we  have  been  alinec  with  in 
various  wars — and  there  are  probably 
thousands  and  thousands  of  peaple  with 
similar  backgrounds — we  would  see  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  way  to  appo  nt  some- 
one to  a  military  academy,  by  r  swarding 
a  general  who  has  been  f riendl;  7  with  us 
by  appointing  his  son  to  the  icademy. 
As  I  said  before,  let  us  gi^e  him  a 
medal  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  FISHER.  WeU,  I  think  everyone 
is  entitled  to  his  view. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  lay  col- 
leagues indicated  he  felt  it  ^irould  be 
an  insult  to  the  Laotians  or  to  ;his  par- 
ticular Laotian  general  and  his  >on  if  we 
did  not  permit  him  into  our  military 
academy.  I  merely  ask  a  rhetori  ;al  ques- 
tion: What  about  the  insult  to  our  own 
American  women  who  are  still  denied 
admission  to  all  of  our  milita-y  acad- 
emies? 

I  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Y  ypocrisy 
about  this  issue  as  to  whether  01  •  not  our 
military  academies  are  available!  to  those 
who  have  served  In  other  plades  when 
we  do  not  even  provide  ways  in  which 
citizens  of  this  country — 53  porcent  of 
them,  having  a  vote,  by  the  wa^^wlll  be 
admitted,  lliey  stUl  are  denleq  normal 
access. 
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I  find  it  quite  reprehensible,  I  must 
say,  in  the  sense  that  this  is  strictly  a 
special-interest  bill  which  is  totally  un- 
justified with  regard  to  our  own  land. 
Even  though  there  may  have  been  a 
practice  of  admitting  foreign  nationals, 
I  think  this  has  been  an  incorrect  prac- 
tice. Why  should  we  admit  a  foreign 
national  to  West  Point  when  the  Penta- 
gon continually  insists  that  women  will 
waste  space  in  the  academies  because, 
unlike  men,  they  will  not  be  trained  for 
combat  duty  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States? 

Neither  will  the  applicant  in  question. 
At  least,  I  hope  you  will  not  try  to  train 
him  for  combat  duty  in  our  forces. 

I  submit  this  legislation  adds  insult 
to  injury.  I  suggest  that  we  cannot  be 
asked  in  this  House  to  pass  over  those 
American  women  who,  although  I  may 
not  be,  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
serve  in  the  academy  at  West  Point.  I 
am  too  old  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
trainable  in  that  direction  at  this  point. 
In  any  case,  if  my  coimtry  needed  me 
in  case  of  attack,  I  would  be  there  just 
like  the  rest  of  you.  Nevertheless  I  say  to 
you  that  to  admit  a  young  Laotian  to 
West  Point  is  unconscionable,  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you  want  to 
give  military  training  to  this  young  man 
whose  father  happens  to  be — and  I  only 
allege  this  on  the  basis  of  hearsay — a 
general  of  a  tribe  which  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  in  northern  Laos. 
Admitting  his  son  to  West  Point  might 
be  construed  as  yet  another  instance  of 
American  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
these  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly since  a  coalition  government 
now  exists  in  Laos. 

We  have  important  business  to  con- 
duct, gentlemen.  Why  not  vote  this  bill 
down  and  get  on  to  the  business  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  needs  of  the  American 
people,  the  men  and  women  of  our  coun- 
try, who  are  in  need  of  attention,  in- 
stead of  playing  these  ridiculous  war 
games  that  are  an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  876. 1  will  be  brief  in  my 
remarks. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I, 
too,  serve  cm  this  subcommittee.  We  had 
extensive  hearings  on  this  bill.  Those  who 
have  opposed  the  bill,  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, did  not  appear  before  the  committee 
to  testify  against  the  bill. 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  In  this  same  sub- 
committee we  are  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings on  admitting  women  into  the  acade- 
mies, and  we  should  have  some  type  of 
report  on  this  bill  in  the  very  near  future. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker — 
and  this  has  been  touched  on  before — 
that  there  will  be  no  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  admit 
this  Laotian  Into  the  academy.  This 
young  man  will  have  to  be  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  just  like  any  other 


cadet   or  any  other  applicant   to  the 
academy. 

I  would  hke  to  say  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Laos  is  a  friendly  nation.  And  they 
have  been  very  helpful  to  us  during  our 
trjring  times  in  the  Par  East. 

This  is  a  one-time-basis  resolution.  It 
cannot  occur  again  unless  we  pass  other 
legislation. 

In  closing,  on  this  last  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  good  that  we  have 
talked  about  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  because  I 
think  the  general  is  entitled  to  some  rec- 
ognition in  this  coimtry  because  of  the 
way  that  he  has  helped  Americans.  For 
instance,  we  had  many  Americans  who 
were  shot  down  over  Laos,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Gen.  Vang  Pao  some  of 
these  Americans  would  not  have  sur- 
vived, and  they  would  probably  be  dead 
or  listed  as  MIA  in  Laos. 

So  I  am  glad  that  this  has  been  pointed 
out  by  our  colleagues  concerning  this 
great  Laotian  man. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Members  will  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  Laos  is  indeed  our  friend  and 
deserves  better  treatment  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  than  some  of 
those  remarks  seem  to  indicate. 

It  was  said  a  bit  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  Gen.  Vang  Pao  was  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities in  Laos.  Of  course,  he  was  defend- 
ing his  country  from  the  Communist 
insurgency.  What  was  not  said  was,  that 
those  hostilities  were  precipitated  by  the 
Pathet  Lao,  the  Communist  rebels  of 
Laos,  a  revolution  supported  and  ex- 
ported by  the  North  Vietnamese.  Gen. 
Vang  Pao  and  the  Meo  tribesmen,  whom 
I  met  on  my  trip  to  Laos  in  1971,  have 
attempted  to  protect  their  own  country 
from  the  same  type  of  Communist  insur- 
gency being  carried  on  in  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  through  the  support  of 
Hanoi.  It  seems  to  me  rather  than  chas- 
tising Gen.  Vang  Pao,  he  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  his  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  free  Laos  which  shows  that  he  is  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  not  totalitarianism 
and  that  he  hardly  deserves  the  type  of 
remarks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Chamber  here  today.  These  people  have 
bravely  defended  their  peaceful  country 
for  years  against  the  Communists  who 
used  their  children  for  carrying  North 
Vietnamese  supphes  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  No  wonder  there  were  hos- 
tilities, at  least  they  were  defensive  in 
nature. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me  this  Is  an  act  of  interna- 
tional good  will  and  will  not  prevent  any 
U.S.  appointees  from  attending  our 
academies. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  very  strong  remarks- 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vang 
Chong.  the  19-year-old  son  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Vang  Pao,  commander  of  Laos  Military 
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Region  Two,  Is  applying  for  admission  in 
the  U.S.  Military  Academj'  class  of  1978. 

I  have  met  Gen.  Vang  Pao  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Ambassador  and  consider 
the  general  to  be  an  excellent  citizen  in 
every  way.  Gen.  Vang  Pao's  long  years  of 
determined  and  often  successful  strug- 
gle against  some  of  the  best  regiments 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  are  well 
knonm.  His  combat  against  communism 
and  the  Communists  in  northern  Laos 
began  from  the  early  age  of  13  years,  sind 
endured  through  decades  of  waifare. 
Since  1960,  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  has 
assisted  in  the  pursuance  of  U.S.  South- 
east Asian  policy.  Military  analysts  rec- 
ognize that  Vang  Pao's  skillful  organiza- 
tion and  tactical  use  of  the  Meo  irregu- 
lars forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
assign  most  of  two  infantry  divisions  to 
North  Laos — units  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  free  to  oppose  American 
soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  He  also  de- 
veloped a  search-and-rescue  capability 
in  northern  Laos  which  resulted  in  the 
successful  pickup  of  numerous  American 
airmen  downed  behind  enemy  lines. 

Vang  Chong  has  exemplified  his 
father's  traits  during  his  years  at  the 
Staunton  Military  Academy,  Staunton, 
Va.,  where  he  has  been  for  the  past  4 
years.  He  is  a  cadet  captain,  a  member 
of  the  honor  society,  and  is  also  the  S-2 
officer  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  His  grades 
are  generally  high  and  he  has  the  en- 
thusiastic respect  of  his  instructors. 

I  heartily  commend  this  young  man 
for  his  academic  achievements.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 876. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  294,  nays  101, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andeiaon,  III. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
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Ashley 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Barrett 

Baumau. 

Beard 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergltad 

Blester 

Bingham 


Blackburn 

Boggs 

BoUlng 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Briukley 

Broomfleld 

Brotsman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.O. 


BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delauey 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlue 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Goodling 

Orasso 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Haley 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hays 


Abzug 
Ailsms 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
BevlU 
Brooks 
Brown,  Csllf. 


Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HtlUs 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

MUford 

Mills 

Minish 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorh«ad. 

Calif. 
Moorbead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara 
OITeUl 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pl<^e 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  lU. 
Price,  Tex. 
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Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Colllna,  HI. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Daniel  son 


Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

RouEselot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shustcr 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Symington 
S>Tnm8 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Tbone 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
UdaU 
XJllman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
WUliams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  8.0. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Dellums 

Denholm 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Praser 


Gettys 

Oialmo 

Gibbous 

Glnn 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hanrahan 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

HoUfleld 

Holtzman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastennieier 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 


McCloskey 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mosher 

Obey 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Pritchard 

Raugel 

Rarlck 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowekl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 


St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wilson.  * 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
WUaon, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 
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Biaggi 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Clark 

Collier 

Davis.  Ga. 

Derwinskl 


Dlggs 

Doru 

Flynt 

Proehllch 

Gray 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hubert 

Howard 

Hungate 

Landgrebe 

McKlnney 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 


Meeds 

Mln&ball,  Ohio 

Moss 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Rees 

Reid 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Wiggins 

Wyatt 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 
Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 
Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Beld  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McKln- 
ney. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Robison  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1168,  I  call  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
206)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  receive  for  instruction  at  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  one  citizen  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  i>a5sed.  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  (Hi  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  876)  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
imous  consent   that   all 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whi(^ 
and  extend  their  remarks  on 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the    request    of    the    gentl 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ask  unan- 

may 

to  revise 

lie  Senate 


olijection  to 
ei  lan    from 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


(Mr.   O'NEILL  asked  and 
permissicai  to  address  the  H(>use 
minute   and   to  revise   and 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker 
floor  to  make  two  announcements 

Tomorrow,  we  will  have 
Flag  Day  celebration  and  cereitaony 
honored  guest  will  be  Hank  Ajiron 
is  a  great  American  and   a 
baseball  star.  The  leaders  on 
of  the  aisle  would  appreciate 
tendance  by  the  Members  for 
mony  which  we  have  scheduled 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  sa: 
gard  to  my  second  announcer  lent, 
we  had  reported  earlier  during 
that  we  would  adjourn  for 
July    weekend    from 
noon  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  intetit 
leadership  on  both  sides  to 
the  4th  of  July  weekend  we  adj 
July  3  until  noon  on  Tuesday 
instead  of  Monday,  July  8.  Thfit 
one  extra  day. 


tie 
Wednesi  lay 
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for  1 

ebctend  his 

[  take  the 

n 

tJJte  aimual 

Our 

who 
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)oth  sides 

a  full  at- 

the  cere- 

with  re- 
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until 
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PRESIDENT 


Speaker,  I 

itself  into 

riouse  on 

cpnsidera- 

ion  'S.J. 

oc- 

ions 

Pres- 

of 

of  Naval 
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O  perati 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
move  that  the  House  resolve 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
tion  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu 
Res.  202 1   designating  the 
cupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
as  the  official  residence  of  the 
ident,  effective  upon  the  termijiation 
service  of  the  incumbent  Chief 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question 
motion  offered  by  the  gentler^an 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP    THE    wMOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resold 'ed  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whde  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  join ;  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  202)  with  Mr.  Roberts  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tJ^e  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  ^st  read- 
ing of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  (rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr  Prici) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Blr.  siuT), 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minut  is 
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of  the 

that  on 

(^urn  from 

July  9. 

will  be 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  committee  today  is  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution No.  202,  to  provide  an  official  res- 
idence for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  26  ayes  to  5  nays 
recommended  enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  202  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
designate  the  premises  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as 
a  "temporary"  official  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care,  maintenance,  repair, 
improvement,  and  furnishing  of  the  offi- 
cial residence  and  grounds.  It  further 
authorizes  such  appropriations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
purposes  and  requires  that,  during  the 
interim  period  before  such  funds  are 
appropriated,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  shall  make  provision  for  staffing 
and  other  appropriate  purposes. 

Over  100  Members  of  the  House  co- 
sponsored  similar  resolutions,  so  there  is 
obviously  very  little,  if  any,  controversy 
over  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Under  current  circumstances,  the  Vice 
President  must  provide  his  own  residence 
at  such  location  he  deems  desirable  and 
is  within  his  means.  Such  a  residence 
must  be  properly  secured  by  the  Secret 
Service  to  assure  the  proper  protection 
of  the  Vice  President  and  his  family. 
This  is  often  difficult  to  do,  and  can  only 
be  accomplished  at  reoccurring  expense 
to  the  taxpayers.  During  the  past  6  years 
there  have  been  three  Vice  Presidents. 
There  will  be  another  in  2>/2  years.  These 
security  expenditures  will  continue  to  be 
necessary  in  the  future  unless  an  official 
residence  is  provided. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  form  of  a  substitute  for 
the  language  passed  by  the  Senate,  dif- 
fered from  the  Senate  proposal  in  three 
major  aspects: 

First.  It  places  responsibility  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  residence 
in  the  General  Services  Administration; 
Second.  It  clearly  contemplates  that 
the  residence  for  the  Vice  President  be 
"temporary"  pending  construction  of  a 
new  residence  on  the  grounds ;  and 

Third.  It,  unlike  the  Senate  bill,  does 
not  repeal  Public  Law  89-386  which  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent residence  for  the  Vice  President  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  custody,  control,  and  maintenance 
of  the  residence  and  grounds  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Vice  President  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  staffing,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  these  premises  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 


committee  believes  that  these  responsi- 
bilities should  be  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration during  the  period  that  this 
residence  is  occupied  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Further,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
provision  in  the  Senate-passed  resolution 
repealing  Public  Law  89-386,  which  au- 
thorizes construction  of  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  section  6  in  the  original  House 
resolution  and  section  7  in  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution,  should  not  be  included 
in  the  final  version  of  this  legislation. 
Our  committee  does  not  see  the  wisdom 
in  repealing  existing  legislation  which 
should  be  utilized  in  the  next  few  years 
to  construct  a  permanent  resident  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Naval  Observatory  for  the 
Vice  President.  That  is  the  reason  the 
committee  included  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution  a  qualification  that  the 
present  residence  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  would  be  the  official  "tempo- 
rary" residence  of  the  Vice  President. 
The  committee  believes  that  when  the 
Vice  President  moves  into  a  permanent 
residence  and  vacates  the  temporary  offi- 
cial residence,  that  it  should  revert  to 
the  Navy  Department  for  its  further  use 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

As  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
this  bill  will  provide  for  an  immediate 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $15,000  for  minimal 
renovations  and  redecorations  and  ap- 
proximately $33,000  for  security  equip- 
ment and  installation.  Thus,  the  legisla- 
tion contemplates  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $48,000  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate residence  for  the  Vice  President 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  this  legislation  to  provide  an  official 
residence  on  a  temporary  basis  for  the 
Vice  President  untU  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  residence  as  author- 
ized in  Public  Law  89-386.  I  urge  unani- 
mous support  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to  a 
home  for  the  Vice  President.  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue,  and  we  should  have  one. 
Yet  I  do  have  some  concerns  about  the 
possible  costs  we  are  going  to  get  in- 
volved in  here  to  provide  for  something 
on  a  temporary  basis.  It  is  my  under- 
standing there  has  already  been  $73,000 
spent  on  the  Vice  President's  home  In 
Alexandria,  and  that  another  $8,300  has 
been  spent  for  security  in  his  home  on 
top  of  that. 

Now,  what  is  "temporary,"  and  what  Is 
"permanent?"  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me,  when  does  something  become  perma- 
nent? 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reference  to  "temporary"  here  de- 
notes that  the  present  facilities  com- 
prising the  residence  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  would  be  a  temporary 
home  for  the  Vice  President.  The  home 
itself  is  the  key  to  the  reference  of 
"temporary." 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that 
concerns  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  is  that  we  were  given  a  set 
of  figures  as  to  what  it  would  cost  in 
the  event  this  were  to  be  a  permanent 
residence. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  We  were  given  a  set  of  figures 
as  to  what  the  actual  cost  would  be  if  the 
Vice  President  moved  in,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  the  existing  facilities,  and 
that  cost  would  be  $15,000  for  the  mini- 
mal renovations  that  would  be  required, 
including  the  redecorations,  and  so  forth, 
and  approximately  $33,000  for  security 
equipment  and  installation,  and  that 
makes  a  total  of  about  $48,000. 

Now,  we  were  given  other  figures.  We 
received  other  figures,  and  we  were  told 
these  were  in  the  event  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  make  this  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  then  it  would  come  to  a  fig- 
ure that  could  perhaps  go  up  to  about 
$762,000. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  representative  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  gave  us 
those  figures.  They  are  here  in  another 
report. 

Those  figures  would  be  as  follows: 
$276,000  for  improvements  to  the  Capi- 
tol area;  $359,000  for  permanent  installa- 
tions for  protective  purposes,  the  com- 
mand post,  lights,  alarms,  and  so  forth; 
and  $127,000  for  protective  equipment, 
making  a  total  of  about  $762,000. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  That  is  $762,000  that  we  would 
have  to  expend  if  we  were  to  make  it  a 
permanent  residence  for  all  Vice  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  gentleman  is  assuring  the 
House  today  that  the  expenses  of  this 
type  are  definitely  not  to  be  considered 
as  expenses  for  the  temporary  residence 
of  the  Vice  President? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  what  this  legislation  calls  for. 
This  is  the  thinking  of  everyone  who 
has  studied  this  matter,  and  the  feeling 
is  that  it  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  make  the  present  home  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  the  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President.  We  do  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  will  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-386, 
authorizing  the  construction  of  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
This  is  what  we  think  provides  a  per- 
manent solution. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  the  plans  are  for  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  now?  Is  he  going  to 


move  back  into  this  residence  when  the 
Vice  President's  permanent  home  is 
built? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  is  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  decided  in  the  fu- 
ture. For  the  present,  he  is  going  to 
move  to  a  home  on  the  naval  base  here. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  the  testimony  by 
the  Navy  was  that  if  that  were  done,  it 
is  going  to  take  about  $125,000  to  reno- 
vate the  home  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  which  he  is  moving  into  on 
the  naval  base. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  think  that  is 
right.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  figure 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Again  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  wish  we  could  get  started  on  the 
permanent  home  of  the  Vice  President. 
I  think  we  need  one;  I  think  it  is  long 
overdue.  I 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  It  was  four  Con- 
gresses ago  that  the  House  made  that  de- 
termination, but  there  have  never  been 
any  funds  allocated  for  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  strongly  support  the 
concept  of  a  Vice-Presidential  home. 
However,  I  am  one  of  the  five  who  voted 
against  this  legislation  in  the  committee. 
The  reason  why  I  did  was  because  of  the 
talk  that  I  heard  about  the  Navy  using 
this  bill  to  come  back  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  building  another  expensive 
mansion  for  the  Naval  Chief  of  Staff. 
That  was  the  reason  for  my  vote,  as  a 
protest. 

I  understand  from  the  staff  now  that 
the  Navy  has  abandoned  any  ideas  at  this 
time  of  asking  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  in  the  public  works  constmc- 
tion  bill  for  a  new  mansion  for  the  Naval 
Chief  of  Staff.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  Navy  at  no  time  was  the 
one  that  fostered  this  idea  or  even  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  home  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Navy  might  be  a  little  reluctant  even 
because  of  the  possibility  of  somebody 
just  staying  there,  and  the  Navy  would 
then  be  losing  the  property  entirely. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  just  want  to  serve 
notice  that  if  the  Navy  does  come  in  here 
asking  for  a  new  mansion  for  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Navy,  they  will  have  con- 
siderable opposition.  I  think  we  should 
spend  that  money  on  hardware  and  many 
other  things  to  fight  a  possible  war  with, 
rather  than  building  a  new  mansion  for 
the  Naval  Chief  of  Staff.  We  have  plenty 
of  homes  available  that  could  be  rehabil- 
itated for  the  Naval  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Let  me  quote  a 
few  figures  that  show  the  wisdom  of 
finally  putting  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  98-386.  Since  1964  here 
are  some  expenditures  on  maintenance 
of  homes  for  the  Vice  President. 

The  Government  spent  $123,193  for 
various  security  matters  and  work  on  the 
residence  of  the  Vice  President  in  Minne- 


sota and  his  apartment  here.  These  are 
all  involved  in  the  area  of  security.  In 
the  Agnew  administration  there  was 
$175,000  spent  by  the  GSA  for  renovation 
and  other  things  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  installation  of  security  meas- 
ures. The  GSA  spent  $175,000  and  the 
Sscret  Service  spent  $70,000,  so  there  is 
a  total  of  $245,000  in  the  Agnew 
administration. 

So  far  for  Vice  President  Ford  the 
GSA  spent  $73,400  and  the  Secret  Service 
spent  S8.465,  for  a  total  of  $81,000.  This 
is  all  related  to  renovations  necessary 
for  the  installation  of  security  and  pro- 
tection devices. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  the  GSA's  archi- 
tectural plans.  A  few  years,  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  sub- 
committee which  I  head,  the  GSA  rec- 
ommended $1  million  or  $1.5  million  for 
architectural  plans  for  the  building  of 
a  mansion  at  the  same  site  for  the  Vice 
President,  at  that  time  Vice  President 
Agnew.  It  was  debated  in  the  committee 
and  there  was  a  very  close  vote,  and  we 
went  to  the  full  committee  with  it  and 
debated  it  again.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  rose  and  said  that  we  love  our  Vice 
President  Agnew,  but  we  love  economy 
more. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  this  because  it  will  be  very 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

So  the  matter  was  deleted,  it  was  taken 
out  in  the  committee  at  that  time.  The 
GSA  had  plans  for  an  elaborate  mansion 
for  the  Vice  President.  We  did  not  do 
this  for  Vice  President  Johnson,  or  for 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  while  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  present 
Vice  President,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
do  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  President 
Nixon  nominated  the  now  Vice  President 
I  was  the  first  to  publicly  announce  my 
support  for  him  in  my  State,  and  I  of 
course  did  vote  for  him.  So  my  vote  in 
oppositon  to  this  legislation  means  no 
reflection  of  my  high  regard  for  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President.  I  simply  object  to  this 
because  this  would  open  the  door  to  a 
very  costly  and  elaborate  mansion  build- 
ing for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself 
in  a  somewhat  unaccustomed  role  here 
today  because  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORDi  who  voted  against 
this  in  the  committee,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  members  to  do  so,  that  on  this 
particular  legislation,  although  I  usually 
am  one  of  those  five,  on  this  occasion  I 
do  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  the 
five  who  voted  against  this  in  commit- 
tee. I  think  we  do  owe  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  our  Nation  a  home.  I  think  this 
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Is  a  reasonable  manner  Iji  which  to 
achieve  a  ho:ne  for  the  Vic;  President, 
and  a  fine  home  for  the  Vice  President 
I  support  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gi>ntleman  in 
the  well,  Mr.  Peicb  of  Ulinoii,  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  flc  or. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairnun.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mar>iand. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wsnt  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  th«i  comments 
he  has  made.  The  committee  has  studied 
this  legislation  carefully  and  the  amend- 
ments they  have  added  are  laost  appro- 
priate. There  is  a  definite  immediate 
need  for  this  temporary  residence  for 
the  Vice  President.  This  legislation  fills 
that  need;  it  also  takes  into  iccount  the 
need  for  an  adequate  permment  resi- 
dence to  insure  that  Vice  Pre  sidents  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  the  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibihties  of  their  office. 

The  CNO's  residence  wai  originally 
commissioned  as  the  Observaiory  Super- 
intendents  home  in  1893  and  has  become 
known  as  the  Admiral's  HJouse  when 
Congress  approved  Public  L^w  630  in 
1928  which  authorized  the  Sfecretary  of 
the  Navy  to  assign  the  quarters  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  [n  light  of 
the  Naval  Observatory  Circle  s  long  his- 
tory and  tradition,  there  is  n^  appropri- 
ate reason  why  the  Admirfel's  House 
should  permanently  change  hands  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  leaking  this 
a  temporary  move. 

The  bill  as  amended  take*  this  into 
account  and  in  addition,  its  jtemporary 
thrust  clears  the  way  for  approvad  of  a 
supplemental  appropriation  t^  construct 
a  permanent  home  on  an  acljacent  10- 
acre  site  on  the  Observatory  gtounds.  To 
this  end,  it  is  very  importanit  that  the 
present  and  former  Vice  Pr^dents  be 
consulted  in  order  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the  Vice  President  In  developing  a 
plan  for  a  permanent  resi<jsnce.  The 
planning  of  the  permanent  residence 
should  be  carefully  carried  out  so  the 
residence  meets  the  needs  o<  the  Vice 
President's  obligations  but  is  Inot  lavish 
beyond  the  democratic  tradition  of  the 
second  highest  office  of  our  coT|ntry. 

The  present  path  which  the  (ximmittee 
is  following  in  designating  the  Admiral's 
House  as  a  temporary  move  is  clearly 
a  permanent  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  Security  costs  in- 
volved with  each  change  of  private  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President  are  a  re- 
curring item  with  which  the  taxpayef 
should  not  be  saddled. 

In  this  the  198th  year  of  our  Republic, 
it  is  fitting  to  resolve  the  mi.tter  of  a 
home  for  the  Vice  President  ^  time  to 
celebrate  our  Nation's  Blcentetmial  and 
I  commend  the  committee  for  1  ts  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conimend  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  his  presentation  to  the  Ciommittee 
and  the  detaUed  exDlanation  of]  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
provided  with  an  official  residence.  I  say 
this  because  of  the  passage  in  the  89th 
CcHigress  of  Public  Law  89-386  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  Vice  President.  However, 
no  funds  have  been  requested  so  far  by 
the  executive  branch. 

As  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  during  the  past  6  years  there 
have  been  three  Vice  Presidents.  There 
win  be  another  in  2»2  years.  Security  ex- 
penditures made  necessary  becaiise  of  so 
many  different  residences  will  continue 
to  be  necessary  in  the  future  unless  an 
official  residence  is  provided.  Even 
though  some  of  the  equipment  which  the 
Secret  Service  requires  to  be  installed  is 
eventually  recoverable,  much  of  it  is  not. 
There  are  many  man-hours  of  labor  in- 
volved In  each  individual  installation  as 
well  as  the  permanent  structural 
changes.  Tliese  are  nonrecoverable  ex- 
pense factors.  I  believe  the  choice  of  the 
residence  now  occupied  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  as  a  temporary  official 
residence  for  the  Vice  President  is  a  good 
one.  The  legislation  now  on  the  books 
authorizing  construction  of  a  permanent 
residence  calls  for  it  to  be  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Naval  Observatory.  Therefore,  the 
expenditures  to  be  made  for  security  pur- 
poses when  the  Vice  President  moves  into 
the  temporary  residence  will  not  be 
wasted  and  can  be  used  when  the  perma- 
nent residence  is  constructed. 

For  these  and  other  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
unanimously  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  have  acted  on 
such  legislation  many  years  ago. 

The  bill  before  us,  if  enacted,  would 
provide  a  temporary  official  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  will,  in  part,  follow  up  on 
the  commitment  made  by  Congress  back 
in  1966  when  we  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  an  official  residence. 

While  the  recx>mmendations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  view  this  as 
a  temporary  solution,  it  seems  to  me  en- 
tirely satisfactory  as  it  provides  an  im- 
mediate residence  for  our  country's  Sec- 
ond highest  officeholder,  and  at  a  physi- 
cal site  that  is  both  attmcUve  and 
which  lends  itself  to  the  security  protec- 
tion necessary  for  Vice  Presidents  and 
their  families  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  more  than 
174  of  our  coUeagues.  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  have  joined  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  or  similar  legislation,  which  in- 
dicates the  broad  support  for  some  form 
of  legislation  to  provide  an  official  resi- 
dence for  our  Vice  Presidents. 

This  Is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
It  will  pass,  for  it  takes  care  of  a  serious 
problem  of  many  years'  standing  and  in- 


sures that  our  Vice  Presidents  In  the  fu- 
ture will  have  a  suitable  residence.  This 
not  only  means  that  they  will  not  have 
to  be  concerned  with  the  dilBcult  task 
of  finding  adequate  housing,  but  it  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Secret  Service  in  allevi- 
ating the  responsibility  and  expense  of 
revising  their  activities  in  protecting  our 
Vice  Presidents  every  time  there  is  a 
change  in  this  high  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  cannot  see  how  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  do  anything  more  than  shuffle 
people  around  at  the  taxpayers  expense. 
There  is,  already,  a  law  which  authorizes 
the  construction  of  a  residence  for  the 
Vice  President,  and  this  legislation  would 
only  move  the  present  Vice  President 
into  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation's  re- 
sidence until  the  permanent  facility,  for 
which  funds  have  yet  to  be  appropriated, 
has  been  completed.  In  addition,  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  money,  because 
there  will  have  to  be  funds  for  a  new 
residence  for  the  CNO  somewhere  in 
Washington,  possibly  at  the  Navy  Yard 
or  Port  Meyer.  Since  the  legislaUon  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  providing  a  per- 
manent residence  for  the  Vice  President, 
I  am  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  that  Congress  move  to 
establish  a  permanent  national  residence 
for  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  cease  to  view  the 
Vice  Presidency  as  an  appendix  of  Gov- 
ernment without  responsibihty  or  func- 
tion. It  has  been  obvious  over  the  past 
two  decades  that  the  Vice  President  has 
become  an  active  participant  in  national 
policy — with  important  duties  and  as- 
signments. 

It  is  improper  that  we  do  not  grace  the 
office  of  the  second  highest  rank  in  our 
land  with  a  residence.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  bo. 

The  site  selected  by  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 202  is  ideally  suited,  both  in 
location  and  facilities. 

There  are  pure  and  simple  economic 
reasons  for  making  this  move.  It  is  much 
more  economical  for  the  taxpayers  to 
utilize  an  already  federally  owned  site 
than  to  go  into  the  real  estate  market  m. 
an  attempt  to  procure  property  with  the 
necessary  si3j&  and  suitable  location. 

In  addition,  recent  circumstances  have 
revealed  that  It  is  costly  to  attempt  to 
install  makeshift  security  equipment  In 
the  home  residences  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  creates  public  misunderstanding 
and  discomfort,  both  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's family,  and  those  assigned  to 
guard  them. 

A  permanent  home  for  the  Nation's 
Vice  Presidents  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
an  Idea  whose  time  Is  long  overdue.  I 
urge  that  the  Committee  take  favorable 
action  in  that  direction  by  approving 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  202. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resohitlon  202. 
This  resolution  would  make  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
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the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  measure  that  is  long  over- 
due. Not  only  will  it  add  dignity  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  it  will  save  the 
American  taxpayer  a  considerable 
amount  of  money. 

In  1966  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Vice  President  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Naval  Observatory.  However,  that  home 
has  never  received  an  appropriation  for 
the  needed  funds.  Since  that  time  the 
average  costs  of  security  adaptations  on 
the  private  homes  of  Vice  Presidents 
Humphrey,  Agnew.  and  Ford  have  been 
almost  $120,000  each.  The  bill  we  are 
debating  today,  similar  to  one  that  I 
have  cosponsored  in  the  House,  will  end 
this  needless  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  It  will  enable  the  Government  to 
make  one  final  set  of  security  adapta- 
tions. The  continued  spending  of  funds 
for  each  new  Vice  President  will  come  to 
an  end.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  will  have  a  home  that  can  serve  as 
an  appropriate  permanent  residence — or 
a  suitable  temporary  residence  until  such 
time  as  a  permanent  one  may  be  con- 
stmctcd 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 202,  a  measure  to  establish  an 
official  Vice  President's  residence. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  position  I 
have  taken  on  similar  proposals  under 
previous  administrations,  though  I  con- 
cede that  this  one  at  least  has  the  merit 
of  using  an  existing  facility.  Thus,  it 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  any 
desire  to  detract  from  the  office  or  to 
withhold  any  expression  of  respect  or 
affection  for  the  incumbent  Vice  Presi- 
dent— see  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
his  confirmation,  in  the  Record,  volimie 
119.  part  30,  page  39886. 

At  this  of  all  times,  Government 
must — in  ways  large  and  small — be  a  lot 
more  sparing  in  its  generosity  with  pub- 
lic funds.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
suffering  unmercifully  from  the  ravages 
of  infiation.  partly  induced  by  profligate 
Government  spending.  I,  for  one,  have 
no  wish  to  be  party  to  an  action  which 
appears,  at  least,  to  disregard  the  need 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

Again,  without  reference  to  our  friend 
and  former  colleague  Jerry  Ford,  I  would 
suggest  as  a  general  proposition  that  we 
have  already  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
bestowing  perquisites  and  prerogatives 
on  our  public  officeholders.  Over  the 
years,  the  trappings  of  power  and  the 
emoluments  of  office  have  turned  the 
heads  of  too  many  in  public  service. 

My  plea  is  really  for  a  return  to  the 
realities,  and  that  our  public  sei-vants. 
regardless  of  rank,  should  to  the  extent 
reasonable,  live  in  the  manner  of  those 
whom  they  serve.  Some  of  the  reasons 
given  for  providing  the  Vice  President 
with  special  quarters  coiUd  be  invoked 
with  equal  persuasiveness  for  providing 
similar  facilities  for  a  rather  long  list  of 
high-ranking  public  servants. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  202.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  a  very  similar  House  measure,  I  am 
convinced   of   the   compelling   need  to 


create  a  publicly  owned  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  situation  requires  that 
each  Vice  President's  home  receive  ex- 
tensive and  costly  security  modifica- 
tions. This  necessity  repeatedly  places 
a  drain  on  the  public's  pocketbook  which 
would  be  eliminated  by  creating  a  per- 
manent residence. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  publicly  owned 
residence  would  lend  itself  more  effec- 
tively to  the  diplomatic  and  other 
official  duties  of  the  Vice  President. 

A  law  is  already  on  the  books  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  Vice-Presidential 
home  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, and  I  am  hopeful  Congress 
will  provide  the  necessary  appropriations 
to  complete  this  project. 

In  the  interim,  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  will  allow  use  of  the  present 
structure  at  the  Observatory  as  a  tem- 
porary residence,  and  at  a  cost  which  is 
veiT  reasonable. 

It  is  true  that  the  Navy  Department 
will  have  to  secure  a  new  residence  for 
its  chief  of  operations,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  reticence  of  the  Department 
in  leaving  a  structure  which  has  housed 
its  chief  for  40  years. 

In  the  balance  of  things,  however.  I 
believe  Congress  is  fully  justified  and 
correct  in  designating  this  structure  as 
a  temporary  Vice-Presidential  home. 

From  both  an  economic  and  a  practical 
perspective,  a  publicly  owned  Vice-Presi- 
dential residence  makes  excellent  sense.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  joint 
resolution  now  before  us. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  dis- 
agreement with  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  has  great 
responsibilities  and  should  be  provided 
with  an  official  residence.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  disagreement  with  the 
fact  that  the  Vice  President  needs  facil- 
ities in  which  to  entertain  visiting  heads 
of  state.  And  there  certainly  can  be  no 
opposition  to  saving  money  by  providing 
security  improvements  for  one  residence 
rather  than  individual  residences  of  fu- 
ture Vice  Presidents. 

I  support  the  choice  of  the  house  now 
occupied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions as  a  temporary  residence  for  several 
reasons.  Such  an  attractive  house  and 
grounds  are  worthy  of  being  the  resi- 
dence of  such  a  high  official  as  the  Vice 
President.  Since  the  house  is  already 
Government  owned,  expenditures  would 
be  for  security  improvements  and  fur- 
nishings alone.  The  groimds  and  en- 
tranceway  seem  to  be  custom  made  for 
security  purposes. 

It  would  be  most  advantageous  to  act 
now  in  this  matter.  The  present  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zum- 
walt.  will  be  completing  his  term  of  office 
this  June,  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
the  Vice-Presidential  residence  in  time 
for  our  Nation's  Bicentennial.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  202. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  provide  a 
temporary  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  urging  for  some  time  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  residence 
for  the  Vice  President,  and  passage  of 
this  temporary  measure  would  represent 
a  giant  step  toward  that  ultimate  goal. 

Two  years  agv.*.  I  introduced  legislation 
to  designate  Oxon  Hill  Manor,  the  his- 
toric and  beautiful  landmark  residence 
in  Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  as  the 
permanent  official  residence  for  the  Vice 
President. 

Its  classical  Georgian  architecture,  it^ 
scenic  and  convenient  location,  its  grand 
dimen.sions,  and  its  long  and  distin- 
guished histoi-y  make  Oxon  Hill  Manor 
a  most  appropriate  choice  for  the  per- 
manent residence  of  the  Nation's  second 
highest  public  official. 

While  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory 
property  should  be  suitable  as  a  tempo- 
rary residence,  it  cannot  compare  with 
Oxon  Hill  Manor  in  terms  of  historical, 
cultural  and  arcliitectural  values. 

The  manor  land  was  acquired  by  a 
prominent  Maryland  family  in  1685. 
John  Hanson,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  imder  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, died  there  and  is  said  to  be 
buried  on  the  manor  grounds.  Later,  the 
property  belonged  to  Siunner  Welles,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  during  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  administration. 

The  stately  mansion  is  surrounded  by 
95  acres  of  beautiful  land,  providing  both 
scenic  and  security  values;  it  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac  River: 
its  elegance  and  spaciousness  makes  it 
ideal  for  the  many  ceremonial  functions 
the  Vice  President  is  called  upon  to  host : 
and  it  is  only  about  10  minutes  from 
Capitol  Hill. 

All  of  these  characteristics  make  Oxon 
Hill  Manor  a  compelling  choice  for  desig- 
nation as  the  permanent  home  of  the 
Vic&^*resident,  and  when  we  are  ready  to 
make  a  decision  on  establishing  a  per- 
manent residence — and  the  sooner  the 
better — then  Oxon  Hill  Manor  should  be 
at  the  top  of  the  list  for  consideration. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  behig  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  now  printed  in  the  reported 
Senate  joint  resolution  as  an  original 
joint  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  effective  up- 
on termination  of  service  by  the  Incumbent 
m  the  office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  Government - 
owned  house  together  with  furnishings,  as- 
sociated grounds  and  related  facilities  whicli 
are  and  have  been  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  shall  thence- 
forth be  available  for,  and  shall  be  desig- 
nated as,  the  official  temporary  residence  of 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  As  In  the  case  of  the  White  House, 
the  official  residence  of  the  Vice  President 
shall  be  adequately  staffed  and  provided 
with  such  appropriate  equipment,  furnish- 
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Ingg,    dining   facilities,    services 
provisions   as   may   be   required 
supervision  and  direction  of  thi 
dent,  to  enable  him  to  perform 
appropriately    the    duties 
obligations  associated  with  his 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator  of 
ices  Is  authorized  to  provide 
maintenance,    repair, 
tlon,  and  furnishing  of  the  official 
and  grounds,  including  heating, 
air  conditioning,  which  services 
vlded  at  the  expense  of  the  Cnl 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
from  tune  to  time  to  carry  out  : 
purposes.  During  any  interim 
and  before  such  funds  are  so 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  sha' 
vision  for  staffing  and  other 
ices  in  connection  with  the  official 
of  the  Vice  President,  subject  U 
ment  therefor  out  of  any  cou 
available  to  the  Executive 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense   of 
living  accommodations,  general! 
to  those  available  to  the  highest 
cer  on  active  duty  In  each  of  the 
tary    servloes,    should    be 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  ^  during 
ing> .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  amendment 
ture  of  a  substitute  be  considered 
printed    in    the    Record,    anf 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentleman 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS     OFTEKED    BT    Ml 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr 

On  page  4,  line  1.  Immediately 
word   "official"   add  the   word 
and 

on  page  4,  line  11,  Immediate  y 
word   "offlclal"   add   the   word 
and 

on  pa^  4,  line  20,  Immedlatety  after  the 
•word  "oOclal"  add  the  word  "te<nporary" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnm.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  aqiendments 
may  be  considered  in  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there!  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlepian  from 
lo'wa? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman  page  3  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  contains  this 
language:  "shall  thenceforth  be  avtdl- 
able  for,  and  shall  be  designated  as,  the 
oCBclal  temporary  residence  ojf  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States ." 

Turning  to  page  4,  there  are  three 
references  to  the  "ofiBcial  res  dence"  in 
which  the  word  "temporary"  s  omitted. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  phairman. 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  tharik  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  1 

Since  it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee 
that  this  should  be  a  temporary  resi- 
dence, I  would  consider  the  gentleman's 
amendment  merely  technical,  and  I 
would  be  wining  to  accept  ttje  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  It  Is  a  needed 
clarifying  amendment  to  state  In  all  ref- 
erences that  it  Is  either  an  ol  iclal  tem- 
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porary  residence  or  an  official  residence. 
It  ought  to  be  one  way  or  the  other — 
I  do  not  care  which. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  suggested 
amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price), 
Chairman  Eddie  Hebert.  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  for 
reporting  out  this  resolution.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  who  may  not 
have  been  here  8  years  ago,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  our  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reported  out  a  bill  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  authorizing  that  was  signed  into 
law  providing  for  a  permanent  home  for 
all  Vice  Presidents  on  a  lO-acre  site  ad- 
jacent to  the  home  of  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations at  34th  and  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, and  because  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
project  has  never  been  funded. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  for 
offering  the  amendment,  and  commend 
the  committee  for  accepting  it,  designat- 
ing the  Ctiief  of  Naval  Operations'  home 
only  as  a  temporary  home  for  the  Vice 
President,  because  next  door  on  this  10- 
acre  tract  which  is  a  beautiful  site,  we 
should  construct  a  permanent  home  for 
all  future  Vice  Presidents.  The  home 
should  have  at  least  three  floors  so  the 
bottom  floor  could  be  used  for  ceremonial 
functions. 

Many  of  the  obligations  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  relegated  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, particularly  ofiBcial  entertaining. 
We  could  have  the  second  floor  for  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  third  floor  for  guests  or 
for  housekeepers  and  the  Secret  Service. 

The  present  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
quarters  is  not  suitable  for  official  en- 
tertainment. Only  20  people  can  sit  In 
the  dining  room.  It  has  only  four  bed- 
rooms, and  it  Is  a  very  old  structure.  I 
think  we  should  go  ahead  and  house  the 
Vice  President  in  the  Chief's  home,  but  I 
think  we  should  ask  the  Congress  now 
to  go  ahead  and  provide  the  $750,000  that 
Is  authorized  by  public  law. 

If  I  could  digress  for  just  a  moment,  I 
would  point  out  that  almost  at  this  hour 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  country  of  Egypt,  and  over  2  million 
people  turned  out  to  see  his  motorcade, 
which  I  think  points  out  the  great  need 
for  people-to-people  diplomacy. 

If  the  future  Vice  President  had  a  per- 
manent home  where  he  could  entertain 
foreign  people  coming  here,  that  could 
do  more  good  to  solidify  our  friendship 
with  other  nations  than  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  overseas,  in  radio 
and  other  propaganda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  need  a 
permanent  home  for  the  Vice  President. 


Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  we  have 
had  five  different  Vice  Presidents.  We 
have  spent  more  money  on  security  to 
secure  the  homes  of  those  Vice  Presidents 
than  it  would  have  cost  to  build  a  brand- 
new  structure.  We  have  more  tlian  paid 
for  a  new  home  but  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mi-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  we  not  have  the  same  problem 
with  respect  to  the  new  home,  that  we 
would  stiD  have  to  hire  security  officers, 
as  we  do  at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  my  friend  raised 
that  question.  It  is  a  very  important 
question.  At  the  site  of  the  present  home 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  we 
already  have  security  protection.  The 
area  is  all  fenced  in  and  it  is  very  well 
policed  and  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Embassy  Row  ai'ea  where  we  have  the 
Executive  Protective  Service  which  was 
created  by  our  committee  and  t.Viig  Con- 
gress, a  force  of  750  men  who  are  really 
in  control  of  that  particular  area,  and 
whatever  security  we  put  in  for  the  home 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  be 
suitable  for  the  new  permanent  home 
for  the  Vice  President  which  will  be  built 
next  door  on  the  10-acre  site  already 
authorized  by  law. 

We  already  have  built-in  security  at 
the  Chiers  home  and  with  a  guardhouse 
at  the  entrance  to  the  home,  very  little 
additional  security  will  be  required.  I 
think  it  was  testified  that  only  $48,000 
would  be  required  as  additional  security 
devices  and  equipment  which  will  be 
needed  to  secure  the  home  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's home.  That  is  very  infinitesimal 
compared  to  the  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars which  was  spent  on  the  former  Vice 
President's  home,  which  was  bought  for 
$180,000  and  sold  for  $325,000  a  few 
months  later  due  in  part  to  the  improve- 
ments attached  to  his  home.  So  a  much 
too  long  answer  is.  no,  it  will  not  re- 
quire much  to  secure  this  temporary 
home. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer.  Of  course,  I  suppose 
we  would  deprive  the  Vice  President  of  a 
good  real  estate  investment  by  this 
action. 

How  much  would  the  bill  cost? 

Mr.  GRAY.  This  bill  only  $48,000.  The 
bill  I  offered  in  1966  calls  for  $750,000 
for  the  new  permanent  Vice  President's 
home.  We  already  own  the  10-acre  site, 
so  there  would  be  no  land  acquisition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-^ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired,  ^^.^.y^^ 

CZs  unanimoiis  consent,  Mr.  Gray  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $750,000 
would  build  a  very  comfortable  home  with 
a  bottom  level.  Kimiiftr  to  the  White 
House,  which  can  be  used  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  home  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  as  I  pointed  out  is  not  suit- 
able for  entertainment.  The  dining  room 
will  accommodate  only  20  people.  It  will 
make  a  nice  home  for  the  Vice  President 
to  live  in  but  will  not  serve  the  very  im- 
portant function  I  pointed  out  of  people- 
to-people  diplomacy. 
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There  are  untold  numbers  of  foreign 
diplomats  and  foreign  citizens  who  come 
to  this  country  who  never  see  the  White 
House  and  never  have  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship extended  to  them.  I  think  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  it  would  mean  a  great 
deal  more  for  this  Nation  to  have  our 
Vice  President  extend  that  personal  di- 
plomacy than  it  does  for  us  to  spend  the 
money  overseas  on  information  services 
and  so  on.  Those  people  come  to  this 
country  and  they  see  our  backs  instead 
of  our  faces.  This  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  our  people  to  practice  personal  di- 
plomacy. It  also  would  provide  a  much 
better  and  much  more  secure  home  for 
the  second  family. 

I  hope  we  can  imanimously  support 
the  resolution  before  us  and  I  fuither 
hope  that  we  can  fund  the  $750,000  and 
get  on  with  construction  of  a  new  per- 
manent home  for  the  Vice  President.  We 
can  design  and  build  a  facility  in  24 
months,  and  allow  the  Vice  President  to 
live  in  the  Chief's  Home  in  the  interim. 
This  will  bring  dignity  to  the  office  and 
show  progress  for  our  Nation.  The  need 
is  great  and  the  hour  is  late  for  this 
action.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simply  because  I  offered 
an  amendment  and  it  was  adopted  does 
not  mean  I  support  this  bill.  The  cost  of 
what  is  here  proposed  temporarily  and, 
looking  down  the  road,  the  cost  of  a  new 
and  permanent  home  for  ttie  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  seemingly  impossible  to  obtain. 
I  have  heard  all  manner  of  figures  dished 
out  this  afternoon,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  add  up  to  any  kind  of  intelligible 
total.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  us  what 
this  is  going  to  cost  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. We  now  get  a  flgxu-e  of  $750,000 
from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  for  the  construction  of  a  super- 
duper  Vice  Presidential  palace  some- 
where, I  guess  on  the  Naval  Observatory 
groimds.  This  thing  is  fast  running  into 
money,  especially  when  there  is  no  cost 
for  land  acquisition  on  which  to  locate  a 
$750,000  residence  for  the  Vice  President. 
That  is  a  lot  of  house. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  estimate 
was  given  by  the  GSA  of  the  cost  and 
the  Secret  Service  protection  would  cost 
$48,000  under  this  present  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  greflt  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  some- 
how I  just  cannot  believe  that  figure.  The 
resolution  is  completely  open-ended.  It 
provides  for  whatever  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  wants  to  appropriate. 

I  am  talking  now  about  the  whole  train 
of  expense,  the  $48,000  plus  the  security, 
plus  the  refurbishing  of  a  home  for  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  whole  ball 
of  wax. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  figure  that  I 
quoted,  according  to  GSA,  contains  the 
necessary  renovation  for  occupancy  and 
the  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  going  to  renovate 
the  present  structure? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  "Hie  gentleman 
will  recall  that  I  did  mention  II  we  did 
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nothing  in  the  future  about  a  new  perma- 
nent plan  and  we  suddenly  decide  he  can 
stay  in  this  home,  then  to  make  that  a 
permanent  home  would  reach  around 
$762,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  This  is  the  foot  in  the  door  and 
we  are  on  the  way,  with  the  passage  of 
this  resolution,  to  something  I  do  not 
know  what  or  where  it  w^ill  end. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  thinks  that 
we  should  at  this  time,  especially  with 
the  critical  financial  situation  that  con- 
fronts us,  inflation  and  all  that,  ought  to 
start  building  a  $750,000  home  for  the 
Vice  President  and  creating  a  kind  of 
political  aristocracy.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  do  that. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Uliuois.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinoJs.  Actually  if  v.e 
adopt  this  bill  and  we  do  not  go  into  a 
permament  home  or  anything  else,  but 
just  stay  there,  we  might  have  to  have 
other  renovations;  but  actually  by  this 
present  rule  we  are  saving  money. 

For  the  last  8  years  to  provide  security 
at  the  homes  of  Vice  Presidents  has  cost 
the  Government  $450,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliere  Is  talk  in  this  re- 
port of  renovation  of  the  residence  with 
facilities  for  state  functions.  Let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  not  in 
this  bill.  That  is  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why,  under  any  circum- 
stances, should  we  provide  a  home  for 
the  Vice  President  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate state  fimctions?  I  take  it  that 
"state  functions"  means  large  dinners 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  wining  and 
dining.  We  now  have  the  State  Depart- 
ment's "Top  of  the  Mark,"  a  pretty  lav- 
ish dining  room,  and  there  are  several 
others  the  Vice  President  could  use.  He 
might  even  borrow  the  White  House  din- 
ing room  on  occasion,  if  he  had  to. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  temporary 
housing  for  the  Vice  President  would 
have  no  relation  to  that  thing  at  all, 
building  smnethtng  for  state  functims, 
because  this  bill  does  not  go  into  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  opposed  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
begin  to  have  the  actual  cost  figures  for 
this  home  and  the  relocation  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  know  1  share  many  of  his 
reservations.  I  think  we  will  be  commit- 
ted irrevocably  to  a  course  of  action  that 
is  going  to  lead  to  nrach  unnecessary 
expense,  and  to  the  constaniction  of  yet 
another  Imperial  Palace  here. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  really  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

As  far  as  (OOclal  entertainment  goes, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  could  have 


mentioned  the  availabihty  of  the  Blair 
House,  which  is  used  at  the  present  time 
for  official  functions  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  why  it  could  not  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  make  one  other 
observation  before  my  time  again 
expires. 

We  had  a  man,  who  becajne  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  bought  a 
property  out  in  Maryland  and  lived  in  it, 
which  had  a  racial  covenant.  We  had  a 
man,  who  ran  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  who  bought  a  residence 
out  in  Maryland  with  a  racial  covenant 
on  it,  and  lived  in  tiiat  property. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
whether  there  are  any  racial  covenants 
on  the  property  in  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory grounds. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  not  assume  so  because  it  is  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  assume  so 
either,  but  I  just  wondered  if  the  present 
Vice  President  would  be  living  in  a  prop- 
erty on  which  there  was  such  a  covenant. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
01  a  sul)stitute,  as  amended. 

The  Committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  202) 
designating  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the  official 
residence  of  the  Vice  President,  effective 
upon  the  termination  of  service  of  the 
incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1169.  he 
reported  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  maike  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  380,  nays  23, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  M.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Afhbrook 

Ashley 
Aspln 

Badlllo 

BafalU 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Hoggs 

Boiling 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  PlB. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Qerney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DodH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblin 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  laOarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dell  urns 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Dickinson 
DlngeU 
Donohua 
Downing 
DuUkl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CWU. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 


[Roll  No.  392] 
TEAS — 380 

Esch 

Elshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
FasceU 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelingbuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Olnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hlushaw 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hulchiu&on 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Oolo. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 

Kuykeudall 
Kyros 

Lagomarilno 
L,andgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Ud. 
Lett 
Lujan 


L  iken 

WcClory 

U  cCioskey 

W  cColllster 

W  :Cormack 

M:Dade 

W  ;:Ewen 

W:PaU 

W:Kay 

Id  :Spadden 

M  icdonald 

M  kdden 

M  idigan 

M  ibon 

M  alary 

M  inn 

M  irazltl 

Mtrtln,  N.C. 

M  itnias,  Calif. 

M  kihls,  Ga. 

M  itsunaga 

M  lyne 

M  izzoU 

M  Icher 

M  itcalfe 

\l'  zvlnsky 

M  chel 

M!  Iford 

M:  Her 

Mills 

m;  nish 

Mi  nshall, 

Mitchell, 

M:  tchell, 

Ml  zell 

M<  aklejr 

Iti  llohan 

M<  ntgomery 

M<  orbead, 

( :allf. 
M( orbead.  Pa. 
M(  rgan 
M( sher 
Ml  rphy, 
Mt  rphy, 
Ml  rtha 
Mj  era 
Na  ;cher 
Nelzi 


Ne 
Nl 
Nl 
Otfey 


Pri!« 
Prl« 
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Ohio 
.  Md. 

,  N-.y. 


111. 

,  N.Y. 


sen 
hols 


rieu 
•elll 


0\<  ens 
Pa  rls 
Pa  sman 
Pa  man 
Pai  ten 
Pel  kins 
Pel  tis 
Pe:  ser 
PUUe 

Pt»B 

Poige 
Po(  ell 

Po  fell,  Ohio 
Pr«  yer 


,01. 

.  Tex. 
Prilchard 
Qu  a 

Ra  Isback 
Ra:  idall 
Rai  igel 
Rai  Icic 
Re<  I 
Rei  ula 
Rh  >des 
Rle  ;le 
Rli  aldo 
Rol  lerts 
Rol  ilnsou,  Va. 
R0(  Ino 
Roi 

Roi  icallo,  Wyo. 
Roi  callo,  M.T. 
RcK  ney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roe  tenkowskl 
Rot  ah 
Roi  sselot 
Ros 
Rojbal 
Rui  nels 
Ruj  pe 
Rut  ti 
Ryia 

St  ( lermaln 
Sanoman 
Sarisla 
Sftrl  wnes 


Scherle 

Scbneebeli 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.y. 

Snyder 

Speuce 

Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sielger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Bauman 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Collins,  111. 

Devlne 

Drinan 

Eckbardt 

Evins,  Tenn. 


Abzug 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brcdemas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Collier 


Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

NAYS— 23 

Gross 

King 

Mink 

O'Hara 

Reuss 

Rogers 

Rose 

Satterheld 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING- 

Davts,  Ga. 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Flynt 

Hubert 

Howard 

McKlnney 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Meeds 


Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
.  Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young.  8.C. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Stark 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wylie 
Yates 

-30 

Moss 

Pepper 

QuUIen 

Reld 

Robison,  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Staggers 

Stubblefield 

Wyatt 


So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  DavU  of 
Georgia. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Ms.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Roblaon  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  WAY  TO  HALT  INFLATION:  THE 
TREASURY  SECRETARY'S  BLUE- 
PRINT 

(Mr.   8CHNEEBEU   asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  17  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port contains  an  Impressive  interview 
which  their  editors  held  recently  with 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon.  In  view  of  the  high  re- 
spect and  great  credibility  which  both 
branches  of  Congress  have  placed  in  the 
new  Secretary,  his  basic  position  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  reduced 
Federal  spending  to  help  control  infla- 
tion, puts  into  proper  perspective  this 
important  influence  on  our  economy. 

I  hope  that  many  people  will  read  the 
fine  statement  of  our  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury— it  is  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  his  administration  in  this  po- 
sition of  great  impact  on  our  future 
economy : 

A  Wat  To  Halt  Inflation:   The  Treastjrt 
Secretary's  Blueprint 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Is  this  country  going  to 
be  able  to  bring  Inflation  under  control? 

A.  We  can  do  It.  But  It  Is  going  to  require 
a  curb  on  Government  spending,  and  the 
key  to  that  Is  better  co-operation  between 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House.  It  also 
requires  a  wUl  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  stop  demanding  or  accepting  the 
largesse  of  the  Federal  Government  without 
paying  for  It.  Ifs  Just  as  fundamental  as 
that.  We  must  work  toward  balance  In  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  In  this  Government. 

I  won't  buy  for  one  minute  the  Idea  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  budget  Is  uncontrollable. 
That  Is  a  cop-out.  We've  got  to  quit  saying 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  It— that 
"Congress  has  passed  the  laws,  and  here  they 
are.  even  if  we  don't  like  some  of  them." 

I'm  suggesting  that  we— both  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch— had  better  take  a 
brand-new  look  at  this  and  begin  to  get 
some  fiscal  sanity  back  Into  the  picture. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of  what 
you  consider  bloated  federal  spending? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  be  specific  on  recom- 
raendatlons  right  now  because  we're  doing 
a  budget  study  on  the  controllable  side— as 
well  as  on  the  uncontrollable  side,  which  Is 
our  big  problem. 

Q.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "controllable" 
and  "uncontrolable"  items  In  the  budget? 

A.  Essentlaly,  "uncontrollable"  refers  to 
budget  Items  provided  for  by  laws  passed  In 
previous  years.  In  other  words,  laws  already 
on  the  books  spell  out  some  obligations  for 
more  than  one  fiscal  year.  For  Instance,  So- 
cial Security  payments  are  spelled  out  by  law. 
As  the  number  of  persons  receiving  Social 
Security  Increases,  the  amount  of  money 
goes  up,  too.  In  almost  uncontrollable 
fashion. 

Q.  Who  la  to  blame  for  the  expansion  of 
the  uncontrollable  side  of  the  budget? 

A.  You  can't  Just  point  the  finger  at  Con- 
gres8-or  at  the  White  House.  It  has  come 
from  both  sides.  Anyway,  what's  the  differ- 
ence whether  it  wa*  an  Administration  plan 
or  a  congressional  action  that  locked  In  new 
spending  on  an  ever-escalating  basis?  The 
lact  of  the  matter  1b  that  It's  there 

Congress  la  about  to  paas— I  hope— a 
budget-reform  bUl  which  U  a  step  to  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  first  step.  Con- 
gressmen are  now  hearing  from  their  constit- 
uents that  somethtog  has  to  be  done  about 
the  budget  and  about  Inflation.  That's  why 
we're  seetog  action.  I  met  with  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee just  the  other  day,  and  to  a  man  they 
are  hearing  this  from  back  home.  It's  a  gen- 
tilne  ground  swell. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  people  are  urging  a 
cut  m  Government  spending  to  deal  with 
inflation? 
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A.  Yes.  sir — and  these  Congressmen  say  that 
this  will  be  the  most  popular  tbtog  that  they 
can  do  to  get  re-elected  this  year.  They  tell 
me  that  their  people  are  simply  fed  up  with 
the  way  the  Govenunent's  budget  shoots  up 
year  after  jrear.  It  took  this  country  186  years 
to  get  to  100  billion  dollars  of  annual  spend- 
ing In  the  budget.  But  it  took  only  nine  more 
years  to  get  to  200  billion,  and  only  four 
more  after  that  to  get  to  the  third  hundred 
billion. 

Q.  In  the  past  when  people  talked  about 
cutting  federal  spending  they  were  for  It  as 
long  as  It  didn't  affect  them — 

A.  Yes,  in  the  past  that's  been  correct.  But 
in  the  past  we've  never  had  double-digit  In- 
flation. It's  always  been  weU  under  10  per 
cent.  But  now  that  we're  above  that  into  two 
digits,  people  are  scared.  And  U  we  wait  an- 
other year  or  two  to  meet  this  head  on,  we'U 
be  back  in  the  same  mess  we  are  right  now, 
only  at  a  higher  rate  of  Inflation,  because  It's 
going  to  start  from  a  higher  base  than  the 
one  we  started  at  two  years  ago,  which  was 
3  percent. 

It's  the  same  with  interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  this  time  started  up  from  8  or  8'/i  per 
cent.  During  the  credit  crunch  in  "66,  they 
started  at  6  per  cent. 

Each  year  we're  grinding  more  and  more 
Inflationary  expectation  and  actual  inflation 
Into  our  economy,  and  If  we  dont  begin  to 
turn  it  around,  not  only  on  the  flscal  side — ■ 
on  the  spending  side — but  on  the  financing 
side  of  it,  this  country  is  beaded  for  disaster. 
The  financing  side  is  Uttle  understood.  But 
It  Is  staggering  when  you  realize  that  borrow- 
ing by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  Its 
agencies  today  takes  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
fimds  raised  in  the  securities  markets. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  in  an  election  year 
Congressmen  are  going  to  vote  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending? 

A.  I  certainly  do.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
a  chance  of  doing  something  because  of  the 
double-digit  inflation.  If  we  ever  had  a  chance 
to  cut  back,  now  Is  the  time.  I'm  not  saying 
we  can  balance  the  flscal  '76  budget  (for  the 
year  starting  July  1.  1974).  I  don't  think  it's 
advisable  to  slam  on  the  flscal  brakes  that 
quickly.  But  we  must  make  a  step  in  that 
direction  and  then  move  toward  balance  in 
16. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  budget  cut  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction?  Roy  Ash,  Di- 
rector of  the  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  said  you  couldn't  flnd  as  much 
as  6  bUllons — 

A.  It  all  depends  whether  one  wants  to 
take  a  look  at  the  uiicoQtroUables.  You  prob- 
ably couldn't  flnd  6  or  6  billions  If  you  just 
wanted  to  look  at  the  controllable  portion 
of  It.  I'm  talking  about  the  uncontrollable 
side. 

You're  going  to  say.  "Well,  bow  do  you  get 
that  done?"  The  answer  is  that  you  identify 
programs  that  are  overfunded — whether  it's 
food  stamps  or  the  many  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare— or  wherever  it  Is  that  the  budget  has 
grown  tremendously. 

Q.  Don't  you  hare  to  go  to  Congress, 
though,  and  get  a  change  In  the  law? 
A.  That's  right — you  do. 
Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  every  time  the  Pres- 
ident baa  done  that — one  school  lunches. 
milk  programs,  almost  anything — he's  been 
beaten  down? 

A.  That's  been  true.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
take  the  attitude:  "Ah,  hell,  we've  tried  that 
before;  It  doesnt  work."  I  suggest  that  Jt^ 
never  really  been  tried  before  with  every- 
body's he«rt  behind  it. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting  a  fundamental 
change  in  attitude  toward  things  like  the 
full-employment   budget? 

A.  I  am  not  a  full-employment-budget 
man.  I  dODt  think  1  per  cent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  understand  the  fuU-«mpIoy- 
ment  eonoapt.  It^  a  food  «atMapi,  vaafol  to 
those  who  fully  understand  It,  but  there  are 


problems  with  how  it  is  Interpreted  and  how 
it  Is  calctilated. 

For  example,  almost  everybody  agrees  that 
a  goal  cA  no  more  than  4  per  cent  tmemploy- 
ment  is  unreasonable  In  view  of  the  change 
In  the  labor  force  over  the  last  20  years.  But 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  actually  heading 
toward  balance  in  the  unified  budget  as  we 
know  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  the  Administration's 
ability  to  deal  with  this  In  Congress  been 
damaged  by  the  Watergate  mess? 

A.  I  can  honestly  say — and  I  don't  know 
anybody  in  this  Administration  who  spends 
more  time  on  the  HUl  and  on  the  telephone 
talktog  to  Congressmen  than  I  do — that  it 
hasn't  bothered  me  one  iota. 

Q.  You  don't  think  the  authority  of  the 
President  has  been  eroded  with  Congress? 
A.  I  certainly  do  not. 

I'm  suggesting  that  things  have  changed, 
and  events  are  going  to  make  Congress  want 
to  go  in  the  budget-cutting  direction  be- 
cause at  this  point  in  time  it's  the  right  thing 
to  do  politically.  They're  getting  the  ground 
sweU  from  home.  Double-digit  inflation  Is 
a  tax  that's  being  levied  on  the  American 
people,  and  they  dont  like  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  I  think  there's 
such  a  change  in  sentiment  that  we  should 
put  what  you  might  call  a  **full-court  press  " 
on  this  whole  subject  and  really  fight  to  co- 
operate and  get  together.  And  I've  talked  to 
Democrats  and  RepubUcans  alike  on  the  HUl, 
and  that  is  the  attitude  I  flnd. 

Q.  Historically,  hasnt  Inflation  of  the  sort 
we  have  now  been  solved  only  by  the  coun- 
try going  Into  a  recession? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  go  back  and 
say  that  every  single  time  it's  gone  that  way. 
I  agree  that  the  danger  is  there  when  you're 
relying  solely  on  monetary  policy  to  control 
Inflation.  But  if  we  use  fiscal  policy  to  re- 
strain federal  spendtog  and  give  monetary 
policy  a  chance  to  work,  which  Arthur  Burns 
(Chairman,  Federal  Beserre  Board)  wotUd 
certainly  like  to  do,  then  we  can  Uck  this 
problem. 

I'm  a  realist.  I  don't  know  that  over  the 
long  run  this  great  country  will  do  aU  these 
things,  but  I'm  only  here  once,  and  so 
shotUdn't  I  try  to  get  done  what's  right? 

Q.  Mr.  Simon,  how  much  is  this  out  of  your 
control  In  the  sense  that  inflation  Is  being 
imported  through  high  prices  for  oil  and 
other  basic  commodities? 

A.  Our  energy  poUcy  will  correct  the  oU 
problem  over  time.  UntU  that  time,  obviously, 
we're  going  to  be  paying  these  high  prices  for 
foreign  oU.  But  they're  not  going  to  triple 
again — we  certainly  know  that.  If  anything, 
they're  going  to  be  lower  a  year  from  now,  or 
even  sooner,  than  they  are  right  now.  Td  bet 
on  it.  If  I  were  a  betUng  man. 

Now.  we  haven't  had  a  complete  pass- 
through,  yet.  of  this  big  rtm-up  In  oU  prices. 
We  wont  see  that  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  example,  In  petrochemicals  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  full  impact.  And  there  Isn't  much 
that  you  touch  during  the  cotirse  of  the  day 
that  Isnt  made  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
petrochemical  Industry.  The  high  cost  of  oU 
is  going  to  come  out  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  toothbrushes,  plastic  cups,  and  so 
on  down  the  line. 

Q.  What  about  wages?  Now  that  controls 
are  ended,  will  tbey  leap  upward  and  add  to 
inflation? 

A.  My  judgment  is  that  while  wage  in- 
creases aren't  gotog  to  be  In  the  15  to  20  per 
cent  bracket,  they  are  going  to  be  slgniflcant- 
ly  above  the  5.5  per  cent  guldeilDe  that  we 
bad  in  effect  the  past  oouple  of  y«Ms. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  need  a  new  In- 
conMS  policy? 

A.  No,  It  most  certainly  does  not,  because 
if  we  learned  anything  from  wage  and  price 
contrcds  it  Is  that  they  produce  dlstortloas 
and  compound  and  pos^>one  your  problcma. 
What  we  must  have  is  restraint  on  federal 
spending  so  that  the  Government  wont  be 


putting  all  this  pressure  on  the  economy  and 
the  money  markets,  forcing  Interest  rates 
higher  than  they  should  be  and  keeping  the 
Inflation  fires  burning.  This  is  what  has  to 
be  reversed.  This  is  fundamental.  Then  you 
can  deal  with  shortages  and  other  Inflation- 
ary problems  by  acting  rather  t.>ign  reacting. 
Q.  Are  you  worried  that  present  toterest 
rates— as  high  as  12  per  cent  or  more — wUl 
restrain  business  borrowing  enough  to  pre- 
vent recovery  from  the  current  sliunp? 

A.  There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  slump, 
but  actuaUy  It  is  Isolated  to  energy-related 
activities.  Automobiles  are  the  prime  case 
in  point. 

It's  true  that  high  interest  rates  are  post- 
poning borrowing.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  But  I'm  not  worried  about  too  little 
capital  investment.  The  McGraw-HUl  sur- 
vey shows  an  increase  of  19  percent  In  out- 
lays for  plant  and  eqvilpment  this  year.  The 
Commerce  Department  figtire  is  12.2  percent 
But  whether  it's  12.2  percent  or  19  percent, 
the  evidence  Is  compelling  that  this  is  a 
source  of  great  strength  in  our  business  out- 
look right  through  1975. 

Another  potot  that  we  must  stress  as  far 
as  this  inflation  problem  is  concerned  Is  that 
we  have  to  give  incentives  to  business  to  ex- 
pand production  of  fuel,  p^>er,  steel  ar.d 
other  commodities  so  that  the  US.  doesn't 
have  to  rely  on  foreign  nations  for  these  key 
items. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  plan  that  would  do  tbis? 
A.  One  thing  we're  talking  alx>ut  is  accel- 
erated depreciation.  It  works,  and  it  works 
quickly.  This  was  proven  back  in  the  Korean 
War.  In  the  Treastuy  Department,  we  are 
taking  a  look  at  the  various  plans  to  ezp>and 
production  of  these  vital  products.  We're 
discussing  whether  it  should  be  done  on  an 
over-all  basis  or  whether  it  should  be  done 
by  specific  industries. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  on  an  income-tax 
cut  for  individuals? 
A.  It  would  be  highly  Inflationary. 
AU  it  would  do  is  fuel  a  demand  that's  al- 
ready excessive.  People  would  just  go  out 
and  buy  the  small-ticket  items  that  are 
already  In  short  supply. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Congress  wUl  vote  against 
a  tax  cut  for  Individuals,  but  approve  reduc- 
tions for  business? 

A.  We're  not  talking  about  cutting  taxes 
for  business.  We  re  talking  about  accelerated 
depreciation  and  other  incentives  for  some 
of  our  basic  Industries  to  assure  the  consum- 
er that  be  can  get  commodltleE  at  a  reasoc- 
able  price,  rather  than  forcing  htm  to  rely  on 
foreign  sources  at  a  much  higber  prtce. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  saying 
It  wUl  be  easy  to  get  this  through  Congress. 
But  we're  hopeful,  and  we're  talking  with 
the  leaders  on  the  HllL  We're  going  Into  this 
study  with  the  encouragement  ot  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  In  the  House.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  Representative  John  Rhodes. 
the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  are  tak- 
ing part  In  these  discussions. 

Q.  Mr.  Simon,  economists  seem  to  be  in 
disarray.  Many  are  coof easing  they're  baf- 
fled    by    tbis    double-digit    inf\^t.tr>n that 

many  of  the  old  rules  don't  seem  to  apply. 
How  can  anybody  speak  with  much  confi- 
dence of  what  the  cure  is? 

A.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  d<w»t  buy  the  flrst  part 
of  your  comment — ^that  thorn  In  the  eco- 
nomic profession  are  to  such  disarray  that 
*i»ey  cant  find  agreement.  The  ecoomnists 
whose  opinions  I  respect,  whether  it's  Paul 
Mccracken  |a  former  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Bconomic  Advisers]  ot  many  others,  are 
to  fundamental  agreement  that,  leaving  the 
politics  of  the  situation  aside,  for  a  sustained 
period  of  time  there  is  one  fundamental 
ttdng  that's  needed,  and  that's  priidect  flscal 
and  moDetary  policies. 

Let  me  taU  yoa  aomethlng  to  maka  mj 
point:  Go  back  and  tnee  Am«rica's  proa- 
perity.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n  it  was  the 
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only   country    In    the    world   a 
power,  economically  and  othe 
rest    of    the    world    recovered 
strength,  however,  the  dollar 
valued.  We  should  have  change  d 
where  around  the  mld-50s  or    ,; 
we  continued  with  a  fixed  exch  i 
an  overvalued  dollar.  And  as  w^ 

Ing  all  of  those  deficits  and 

around  the  world,  you  could 
economists   who   were   predictli  ig 
most  to  the  year — that  a  fundarfental 
would  have  to  be  made  In  our 
monetary    system.    And    they    i 
some  economists,  at  lejist,  und  ;rstood 
was  going  on.  A  lot  of  them  talced 
but   It   wasn't   very  popular   U 
they  said. 

I   can   give   you   a  score   of 
made  before  I  came  to  Washlngi  on 
changed  my  tune  one  lota. 

Q.  Some  well-known  economli  ts 
that  the  1975  federal  budget,  w^lch 
must  be  cut,  Is  too  tight — 

A.  Sure.  There's  a  group  who 
the  American  people  have 
each  year  that  all  of  their 
to   be   met   by  Washington,   an  I 
ignore  the  inflationary  cons 

It  Isn't  going  to  be  easy  to  tu*n 
around.  But,  at  this  particular  paint 
I   believe  sincerely  we  have  an  op 
to  do  It,  due  to  the  unpreceden  ted 
rate  and  Interest  rates.  Now  thtt 
people's  attention,  damn  it, 
right. 

Q.   But   what   Is  right?   Pre.sident 
proposed  national  health  program 
5  or  6  bUlion  dollars  to  the  bud 
going  to  drop  the  program  anc 
we're  at  a  point  where  we  can't 
thing  that  costly '? 

A.  I  think  you're  going  to  see 
but   I   wouldn't  pinpoint   a   paifticular 
gram,  because  these  things  are 
out  right  now.  I  don't  know  whit 
dent  wlU  come  down  on.  But 
Individual  decisions — that  I'll 
We've  got  to  Blow  the  growth 
to  a  pace  that  will  provide  normal 
of  the  economy,  rather  than  the 
growth    rate    that    started    with 
and  butter"  policy  in  1964  during 
nam  War.   Some  say   this   will 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Anierlcan 
pie.  My  answer  Is  that  when  .  _ 
with  a  budget  as  massive  as  306 
lars.  there  is  enough  latitude  to 
fiscal  responsibility  without 

Q.  Is  your  attitude  toward  . 

cepted  within  the  Admlnlstratloi  i 

A,  I'll  put  It  this  way:  I'm  mating 
cant  progress  compared  to  whefe 
a   month   ago  when   I   became 
the  Treasury.  At  that  time,  the 
was  considered  ridiculous.  And 
up  a  lot  of  support  In  Congress. 
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INDIA'S  NUCLEAR  PO  VER 

<Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  Extend  his 
remarks. 1 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  India  has 
recently  become  the  world's  sis  th  nuclear 
power.  A  country  that  once  ienounced 
nuclear  ambition  and  admoniihed  those 
participating  In  the  development  and 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  now  a 
member  of  that  group.  Prlmis  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  maintains  that  India's 
motives  are  for  purely  pea<eful  pur- 
poses— mining,  prospecting  f^r  oil  and 
gas,  the  discovery  of  underground  sources 
of  water,  and  the  diversion  ofi  rivers  for 
scientific  and  technological  Knowledge. 
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However,  if  this  is  indeed  the  case,  why 
then  has  India  refused  thus  far  to  sign 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968? 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubt- 
edly aware,  that  treaty  provides  for  the 
supply  of  nuclear  materials  to  both  nu- 
clear weapon  and  nonnuclear  weapon 
states  for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  parties 
of  the  treaty  at  cost,  when  nuclear  mate- 
rials are  safe  and  an  economic  credit, 
in  addition,  the  treaty  further  urges  the 
cooperation  of  all  states  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  current 
deplorable  situation  which  exists  in  India 
today.  The  population  of  580  million  faces 
famine — with  80  percent  of  the  Indian 
people  suffering  from  malnutrition — and 
that  population  is  increasing  dramati- 
cally each  year  by  13  million.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  those  580  million  are  il- 
literate, 75  percent  of  India's  imiversity 
graduates  are  unemployed,  and  one-half 
the  population  lives  on  10  cents  a  day. 

Given  these  facts,  there  can  be  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  $173 
million  which  the  Government  of  India 
spent  from  1968  to  1973  for  nuclear 
weapon  development,  or  the  $315  million 
which  they  intend  to  spend  for  this  pur- 
pose over  the  nex'.  5  years. 

One- third  of  all  Indians  live  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $30  per  year.  Housing  is 
badly  needed,  yet  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment only  allocated  $200  million  for 
housing  during  the  s?me  iieriod  in  which 
it  spent  $173  rullion  for  nuclear  develop- 
ment. India's  nuclear  program  will  not 
provide  more  jobs,  will  not  increase  pro- 
duction, or  solve  the  deficit  balance-of- 
payments  crisis. 

Ev"  more  important,  the  suspicion 
and  fear  that  surroimds  the  Indian  mo- 
tives for  the  recent  nuclear  detonation 
couid  set  off  a  wave  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion around  the  world  if  left  unchecked. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States,  which  between  1950  and 
1971  contributed  ever  $10  billion  in  for- 
eign assistance  to  India — and  in  1972 
and  1973  an  additional  $400  million— to 
cut  off  all  economic  assistance  of  any 
sort  to  that  counti-y  until  it  becomes  a 
signatory  of  the  Non-Pi-oliferation 
Treaty.  If  not,  we  have  no  way  of  guar- 
anteeing that  the  money  we  so  eagerly 
hand  out  to  India  erch  year  will  not  be 
ased  for  further  nuclear  weapon  devel- 
opment, rather  than  to  deter  a  famine 
which  appears  imminent. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  joining  my 
distinguished  colleague — Senator  Mar- 
lowe Cook — in  introducing  legislation 
to  accomplish  this  objective.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  introducing  in  the 
other  Chamber,  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  all  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  Lnd  all  licenses  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  to 
the  Government  of  India  would  be  sus- 
pend •^d  until  such  time  as  India  becomes 
a  state  party  to  the  Treaty  cm  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  I 
would  hope  that  this  boJy  will  proceed 
expeditiously  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL    SENIOR    INTERN 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previo'ds  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  BiESTER)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  few 
observations  on  the  third  year  of  the 
senior  intern  program — a  congi-essional 
internship  designed  specifically  for  con- 
stituents over  age  60. 

Back  in  April  of  1972  I  initiated  an 
experimental  program  in  my  Washing- 
ton office  for  the  purpose  of  helping  im- 
prove communication  and  understanding 
between  the  older  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict and  their  Representative  and  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  Two  constitu- 
ents spent  2  weeks  here  familiarizing 
themselves  with  Federal  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  elderly— study  legislation,  at- 
tending hearings,  participating  in  brief- 
ings with  authorities  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  groups  involved  with 
the  concerns  of  the  older  American. 

Last  May  several  other  House  and 
Senate  colleagues  jointly  sponsored  the 
program  with  me.  Senator  William  Roth 
and  Congressman  Bud  Hillis  and  Roger 
ZioN  each  had  two  senior  constituents 
here  to  participate  in  the  internship. 

This  past  month  the  program  ex- 
panded further  with  Senator  Joseph 
BiDEN  and  Congressmen  Bert  Podell, 
Ralph  Regula,  and  John  Wydler  join- 
ing our  original  group. 

Pauline  and  Joe  Seborowski  of  Tre- 
vose,  Pa.,  were  my  senior  interns  this 
year,  selected  by  senior  citizens  groups  in 
my  district  on  the  basis  of  their  Involve- 
ment in  senior  citizens  activities  and  their 
interest  in  the  program.  The  Seborowskis 
did  a  commendable  job  as  senior  in- 
terns, and  I  hope  they  profited  from  their 
stay  as  much  as  I  benefited  from  their 
contributions  to  my  thinking  on  the 
problems  of  the  older  American. 

The  program  this  year  provided  a 
broad  overview  of  the  Federal  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  The  senior 
interns  were  briefed  on  the  legislative 
process,  pending  senior  citizen  legisla- 
tion and  the  programs  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  From  the  perspective 
of  the  older  American,  discussions  were 
held  with  experts  in  the  fields  of  hous- 
ing, transportation,  national  health  in- 
surance and  volunteer  service  programs. 
Briefings  also  were  conducted  on  social 
security,  supplemental  security  income, 
social  services  and  medicare.  In  addi- 
tion, tours  of  the  Capitol,  State  Depart- 
ment, two  embassies  and  a  special  tour 
and  meeting  at  the  White  House  were 
arranged. 

Although  the  16  participants  ranged  in 
age  up  to  83,  they  did  not  fit  any  common 
stereotypes  of  older  Americans.  They 
were  an  energetic  and  diverse  group  with 
differing  backgrounds  and  life  experi- 
ences. Large  cities  and  rural  areas  were 
represented.  Each  senior  intern  had  his 
or  her  own  special  concerns,  and  they  did 
not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  express  them- 
selves and  press  for  answers  to  questions 
which  troubled  them.  They  were  eager  to 
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learn  as  much  as  they  could  about  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Government  to- 
ward older  Americans,  and  they  were 
anxious  to  take  this  information  back  to 
their  homes  where  it  could  be  shared  with 
others  and  put  to  practical  use. 

I  do  not  believe  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, can  emphasize  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  two-way  communication  and 
sharing  of  ideas  with  our  constituents. 
Certain  segments  of  the  population  re- 
quire greater  opportunities  to  communi- 
cate their  special  needs,  and  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  elderly  represent 
such  a  group.  The  internship  program 
offers  a  unique  educational  and  com- 
municative mechanism  lor  a  few  con- 
stituents which  can  have,  through  them, 
a  wider  impact  on  a  much  more  extensive 
audience.  Invariably,  when  I  mention  the 
senior  intern  program  to  others,  the  re- 
action is,  "That's  a  great  Idea."  After  3 
yews  of  working  with  this  idea,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  it  is  more  than  a  good 
idea — it  has  become  a  very  workable  and 
integral  part  of  my  office  operation. 

Forty-three  colleagues  have  joined  me 
as  cosponsors  of  or  have  introduced  simi- 
lar resolutions  making  the  senior  intern 
program  available  to  all  House  Members 
as  are  the  summer  college  intern  and  the 
L.B.J,  teacher  intern  programs.  Very 
briefly,  the  resolution  sets  aside  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  each  year  for  the 
internship  program  and  allows  a  Mem- 
ber to  hire  for  this  period  two  additional 
employees  over  age  65. 1  might  add  at  this 
point  that  since  there  is  no  real  magic 
in  65  as  the  qualifying  age  for  becoming 
a  senior  citizen,  the  age  requirement 
probably  should  be  reduced  to  60  years 
to  include  many  of  those  individuals  who 
are  retiring  at  earlier  ages. 

In  the  very  near  future  several  of  us 
who  have  been  Involved  with  this  legis- 
lation will  be  circulating  a  dear  colleague 
to  recruit  additional  cosponsors.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  and  wish  to  thank  those 
Members  who  have  had  the  interest  and 
Initiative  to  conduct  senior  intern  pro- 
grams in  their  own  offices  in  the  absence 
of  a  formal  legislative  authorization,  and 
I  trust  even  more  will  become  involved  in 
this  ad  hoc  program  in  the  future. 

I  commend  senior  internships  to  your 
consideration,  and  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
my  colleagues  who  may  wish  to  discuss 
their  impressions  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  participate  In  this  Special 
Order  today.  For  the  second  year  in  a 
row  my  office  has  sponsored  a  Senior 
Citizen  Intern  program.  My  staff  and  I 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  experi- 
ence and  It  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  more  effectively 
with  the  elderly  in  my  district. 

For  2  weeks  this  spring,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Edwards  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
served  as  congressional  Interns  in  my 
Washington  office.  In  addition  to  attend- 
ing briefings  and  meetings  with  commit- 
tee and  Individuals  Involved  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  elderly,  the  Ed- 
wardses  became  acquainted  with  the 
everyday  happenings  in  a  congressional 
office.  They  became  a  part  of  my  staff 
and  reported  each  morning  to  their  desk 
and  proceeded  to  work  onx  their  assign- 
ments. 


Upon  their  return  to  Indiana,  my  in- 
terns wrote  a  report  on  their  thoughts 
and  experiences  while  in  Washington. 
(It  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  22,  1974.)  This  report  is 
now  being  mailed  to  senior  citizens  In 
my  district  and  distributed  by  the  Ed- 
wardses  when  they  meet  with  senior  citi- 
zen organizations. 

We  need  to  involve  ourselves  with  the 
elderly  and  allow  them  to  involve  them- 
selves with  us.  Parceling  them  out  to  old 
age  and  retirement  homes  is  not  the  an- 
swer. All  over  this  great  land  of  ours, 
citizens  are  complaining  about  the  lack 
of  commimity,  the  lack  of  caring  In  our 
towns  cmd  cities.  Maybe  one  reason  is 
because  we  are  not  utilizing  the  experi- 
ence and  wisdom  of  all  our  human  re- 
sources, particularly  our  elderly.  A  com- 
munity where  the  elderly  do  not  play  an 
important  and  central  role  is  not  really 
a  community.  Our  elderly  have  lived 
where  we  have  not,  have  lived  when  we 
have  not — they  can  teach  us  much  and 
we  should  begin  to  listen. 

The  elderly  In  this  coimtry  are  assum- 
ing a  new  importance  that  they  have 
never  known.  Nationwide,  those  65  and 
older  make  up  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. This  amounts  to  well  over  20  mil- 
lion people  and  this  figure  has  grown 
seven  times  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

This  Nation  is  finally  beginning  to 
realize  that  our  senior  citizens  are  the 
firm  foimdation — the  backbone — of  our 
society.  And,  no  matter  how  superficially 
youth-oriented  our  culture  becomes,  we 
should  never  forget  this. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recoitly  I 
shared  my  congressional  duties  for  2 
weeks  with  three  hard-working  interns. 
They  were  not  college  students,  more 
eager  than  experienced.  They  were  senior 
citizens — genuine,  qualified  students  of 
the  world — both  eager  and  experienced. 
Though  brief,  the  association  was  re- 
warding for  me.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
and  was  reminded  of  things  one  tends  to 
forget. 

Those  interns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Gershowitz  and  Mrs.  Celia  Zeldman,  all 
residents  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, represented  for  2  weeks  in  Congress 
all  our  senior  citizens.  Though  beyond  re- 
tirement age,  they  are  young  and  vi- 
brant— ready  for  the  second  time  around. 

Mrs.  Zeldman  Is  associated  with  the 
Blanche  Schuldlner  League  Day  Center 
of  the  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Home  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Aged.  Mrs.  Nettie  Gersho- 
witz is  president  of  the  Friendship  Club 
of  the  Shorefront  YM-YWHA  in  Brook- 
lyn. Both  these  ladies,  and  Mr.  Gersho- 
witz as  well,  alive  with  energy  and  en- 
durance, greeted  each  Washington  morn- 
ing as  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
new. 

They  enjoyed  learning  the  detailed 
business  of  a  congressional  office  and  con- 
tributed to  the  excellent  program  of 
seminars  that  comprised  the  senior  in- 
tern program. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  these 
friends  for  another  chance  to  learn  from 
my  elders.  I  w.is  reminded  of  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing now  to  the  world  we  live  In.  It  Is  a 
better  place  because  of  them.  The  future 


will  be  bright  for  me  and  my  children  if 
we  bring  to  the  task  what  I  saw  in  them — 
pride,  integrity,  ability,  a  willingness  to 
work  and  an  indomitable  sense  of  humor. 

It  was  particularly  fitting  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gershowitz  and  Mrs.  Zeldman  were 
here  on  the  day  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  H.R.  6175  by  a  vote  of  379 
to  1.  establishing  the  National  Institute 
of  Aging  as  part  of  the  Nationsd  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  It  was  a  giant  step  for 
senior  citizens,  who  are  all  too  often  ne- 
glected by  the  Government  to  which  they 
paid  taxes  for  so  many  years. 

Governmental  indifference  to  the  needs 
of  senior  citizens  is  changing,  and  the 
Gershowitzes'  and  Mrs.  Zeldman's  work 
In  Congress  is  the  begirming  of  that 
change.  Passing  the  National  Institute 
of  Aging  Act  is  a  part  of  the  progress. 
If  we  are  to  construct  Government  serv- 
ices responsive  to  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens, then  senior  citizens  must  take  an 
active  part  in  the  political  process.  Their 
participation  must  extend  beyond  sim- 
ply voting  every  2  or  4  years. 

We  will  continue  the  congressional 
senior  intern  program  until  the  elderly 
are  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  should  be  no  less  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  senior  citizens 
than  for  the  welfare  of  oil  cartels  and  in- 
dustrial conglomerates  whose  needs  are 
traditionally  favored  over  the  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

It  reminds  those  charged  with  admin- 
istering programs  for  the  elderly  that 
the  people  they  serse  are  real  human 
beings,  not  statistics  to  be  manipulated 
for  private  purposes. 

And  so.  thanks  to  Harold  and  Nettie 
Gershowitz  suid  Celia  Zeldman  for  work- 
ing with  me.  It  was  my  pleasure,  and  to 
my  benefit.  I  hope  their  experience  in 
Washington  will  be  useful  to  them  as  they 
work  with  me  to  improve  the  condition 
of  all  the  senior  citizens  who  live  in  our 
13th  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  special 
order  to  officially  thank  the  two  fine  peo- 
ple who  served  as  senior  citizen  interns 
in  my  office.  Harry  and  Mary  Jane 
Rankin,  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
older  American's  in  Ohio's  16th  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  Rankins  came  to  Washington  to 
study  legislation  of  interest  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  to  learn  about  programs  and 
policies  affecting  the  elderly.  But  they 
accomplished  much  more  than  that. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rankins  and 
the  other  senior  citizen  interns  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  a  greater  insight 
into  the  problems  of  aging.  This  intern- 
ship program  has  proven  itself  as  a  valu- 
able way  to  focus  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress on  the  problems  of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rankin  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  Government's  program 
for  older  citizens,  their  perspective  aind 
observations  have  be«i  helpful  to  me  in 
seeking  better  ways  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  I  intend  to  continue  to  draw  on 
their  views  with  regard  to  senior  citizens. 

Improving  the  awareness  of  CMigress 
by  itself  makes  the  senior  citizen  intern- 
ship worthwhile,  but  there  are  other  ad- 
vantages. The  interns  themselves  gain 
governmental  experience  and  knowledge 
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of  Federal  programs  affectii  ig  the  elderly 
In  addition  to  these  larjely  personal 
gains  the  senior  citizen  ^tems  share 
their  Washington  experient;e  with  their 
peers.  They  go  to  meetings,  talk  with 
their  friends,  work  with  loci  leaders,  and 
in  a  variety  of  ways  dissemir  ate  the  f  nuts 
of  their  internship  to  those  y/ho  are  most 
interested. 

One  tangible  result  of  this  intemsliip 
program  was  the  introduc^on  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Tijansportatlon 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  senior  citizen 
subsidies  to  mass  transportation  systems 
for  reduced  fares  for  the  elderly. 

From  my  conversations  wi  th  the  Rank- 
Ins  I  learned  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration  (UMTA)  bannot  now 
fund  reduced  fare  programs  for  the  el- 
derly. This  UMTA  bill  wot  Id  authorize 
reimbursement  of  communil  ies  or  trans- 
portation companies  for  thjlr  losses  on 
fares  reduced  by  up  to  two-  iairds  of  the 
normal  rate. 

Transportaticm  Departm  ent  studies 
show  that  where  local  comrr  \mities  have 
lowered  fares  for  senior  citizens,  rider- 
ship  by  the  elderly  has  increased  any- 
where from  20  to  50  percent  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion fare  is  a  major  restriint  against 
the  widespread  use  of  mass  t  -ansit  facili- 
ties by  the  elderly.  This  hiU  wUl  help 
reduce  that  barrier. 

In  other  words,  the  bemtflts  of  this 
program  include  the  focusing  of  atten- 
tioi  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  to  meet  those 
problems,  the  commimicatio|i  of  existing 
policies  and  programs  to  local  citizens, 
and  with  luck  some  productive  legisla- 
tion. This  list  of  benefits  toa^es  a  strong 
ca«e  for  expanding  this  exjccllent  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gressional senior  citizen  int«m  program 
was  introduced  in  my  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  this  year. 
I  was  genuinely  impressed  bj  the  enthu- 
siasm it  stimulated  in  setiior  citiaen 
circles  and.  more  importadUy.  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program^  which  was 
designed  to  include  local  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  legislation  and  pro- 
grams affecting  senior  citizebs. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Sandy.  SMTHawthome 
Street.  Unlondale,  N.Y..  andicol.  Eman- 
uel Singer.  1094  Fulton  Stieet,  Wood- 
mere.  N.Y..  were  selected  to  represent  the 
senior  citizens  in  my  district. 

I  believe  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  reports  which  they  subniitted  to  me 
upon  completion  of  their  2  weeks'  assign- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capitol  bespeak 
their  better  understanding  ctf  the  legis- 
lative process  and  their  enth>isiastic  ap- 
proval of  the  program.  I  w^uld  hke  to 
read  them  into  the  Rbcobd  far  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.  The  reports  follow : 
Repo»t  or  Hazel  Sa^t 
This  report  perUtns  to  th»  Sefclor  Citizens 
Intern  Program  conducted  froni  AprU  29  to 
May  itt,  1974.  In  Washington.  Df3.  Thl«  pro- 


gram relating  to  leglalatlon  of  &\l  the  buis 
pertaining  to  Senior  Cltlzena  Is  the  basis  of 
my  letter. 

In  my  opinion,  It  Is  going  t<|  take  many 
ye»r8  to  obtain  all  the  objectl  res  in  these 
blUa. 

Having  Uila  Senior  CItJaen  Int  im  Program 
to  me.  to  a  wry  good  Ule*  m  I  have  gotten 


a  different  perspective  of  what  tlie  govern- 
ment Is  doing  and  planning  to  do  for  the 
aged.  It  is  a  tremendoxLS  undertaking  and  It 
certainly  wlH  take  time  and  money  to  give 
to  the  aged  all  the  benefits  they  plan  to  g:lve. 
By  attending  these  meetings  I  have  gotten 
a  good  idea  how  the  legislation  works  and 
wlU  try  and  convey  these  findings  to  the 
Senior  Citizens. 

SOCIAL    SECUaiTT 

In  talking  with  Senior  Citizens  one  of  their 
great  concerns  is  Social  Sec\inty.  They  feel 
that  every  time  it  is  raised  they  have  deduc- 
tions taken  out,  which  means  they  do  not 
receive  a  sizable  Increase  or  as  much  as  they 
thought  they  would  receive.  With  the  sup- 
plementary program  they  are  recelvmg  a 
little  more  but  not  enough  to  Insure  better 
living.  I  icnow  that  the  context  of  Social 
Seciu-ity  is  changing  all  the  time  so  there 
are  different  phases  In  the  workings  of  the 
bill  which  have  to  be  Ironed  out. 

I  understand  that  in  Sen.  Church's  bill  he 
advocates  making  Social  Security  Independ- 
ent and  to  be  taken  out  of  HEW  I  think 
this  would  be  a  good  idea. 

THE   MEDICAL    PKOCRAM 

This  is  one  program  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
comments  on.  With  the  deductible  amount 
being  raised  to  $60.00  and  the  Increase  In  cost 
of  medicine  and  doctors'  fees  continually  ris- 
ing, it  has  another  bad  effect  on  the  Senior 
Citizen.  One  way  to  alleviate  this  would  be 
to  have  the  cost  of  medical  coverage  lowered. 
Also  give  deductions  tat  medical  needs  cov- 
ered by  Medicare. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

Insurance  Is  another  Important  factor  of 
Income  spending.  The  cost  of  financing  and 
administrating  full  National  Health  Insur- 
ance would  be  very  high  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  maintain  the  cost. 

Cta  the  three  major  proposals  for  National 
Health  Insurance,  is  there  a  poBslbillty  that 
they  might  take  different  portions  of  these 
bills  and  consolidate  them?  In  learning  of 
the  contents  of  theae  bills.  I  think  the  Ad- 
ministration bUl  is  the  best,  wherein  the 
private  insurance  companies  carry  the  insur- 
ance and  the  government  subsidizes  same. 

SOCIALIZKS    MEOICINE 

I  lieard  a  program  on  T.V.  regarding  So- 
cialized Medicine  in  England.  They  discxissed 
the  program  and  stated  that  they  were  hav- 
ing problems  pertaining  to  same.  Each  per- 
son has  to  pay  »2.00  per  week  for  this  service. 
The  doctors  in  the  program  receive  approxi- 
mately tia.OOO  per  year.  They  went  cm  to  say 
that  It  is  a  very  expensive  program  and  that 
If  the  American  Government  (we  have  many 
more  people  to  Uke  care  of  than  they  have) 
went  Into  socialized  naedlclne  it  would  be  a 
very  ejq)ensive  undertaking  and  cost  billions 
of  dollars. 

TAXES  ON  PROPEBTT 

People  who  own  their  own  homes  have  a 
hard  time  paying  taxes.  "ITioee  persons  having 
an  income  up  to  »6,000  have  a  tax  deduction. 
It  would  be  a  help  if  they  would  raise  the 
income  on  this  program  so  that  more  people 
coiUd  benefit  thereby. 

acnoir  pbocbam 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  services  on  Action. 
This  program  was  set  up  by  President  Nixon. 
These  are  very  worthy  programs. 

1.  Poster  Grandparents:  Serve  in  a  variety 
of  settings:  pediatric  wards  of  hospitals.  In- 
stitutions for  menatlly  retarded,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  correctional  facUiUes,  etc. 
Each  grandparent  Is  assigned  two  children 
and  devotes  two  hours  each  day.  The  grand- 
parent receives  small  benefits  for  this  service. 

2.  ESVP:  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Program  is  a  part  of  Action.  Tou  can  con- 
tribute your  time,  experience,  knowledge  and 
interest  to  others  In  your  community  who 
need  you. 


3.  Senior  Companions:  Congress  passed  a 
blU  authorizing  older  people  working  for 
older  people.  They  receive  $1.60  per  hour,  tax 
free. 

Would  It  be  possible  or  feasible  to  put  all 
programs  pertaining  to  the  aged  in  one  pack- 
age or  under  tMie  department? 

This  report  covers  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  opinions  on  these  Federal  activities. 

Bepo&t   of   Col.  Eumanvbl   Singes 
This  report  pertains  to  the  reference  title 
conducted  in  Washington,  D.C,  during  earlv 
May  1974. 

The  observations,  statements  and  ques- 
tions of  other  participants  in  this  sympo- 
sium, the  government  designees  assigned  to 
render  certain  facts  relating  to  leglalatlon 
pertaining  to  senior  citizens,  is  the  basis  lor 
my  opimon. 

(1)  It  is  my  opinion  that  leglslaUon  re- 
lated to  the  subject  title  cannot  be  put  Into 
active  legislation  for  several  years  to  come. 

NATIONAL   health  INSUKANCE 

(2)  National  Health  Insurance  is  the  most 
Important  thought  of  senior  citizens.  Costs 
and  care  are  the  prime  thought  of  our  group, 
based  upon  discussions. 

(3)  If  the  three  (3)  Wlls  now  In  discus- 
sion can  be  consolidated,  that  is,  the  work- 
able good  pomts  of  each  bUl  Incorporated 
into  one  blU,  some  headway  wiU  result. 

(3)  (a)  The  cost  of  financing  and  adminis- 
trating full  maintenance  of  the  requirements 
of  senior  citizens  would  be  astronomical  and 
possibly  cannot  be  a  fimction  of  government. 

(3)  (b)  All  persons  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  overall  benefits  derived  from  legislation 
of  the  nature  involved  should  be  subject  to 
pay  amounts  of  money  at  regular  periods, 
depending  upon  their  respective  age  and 
earned  Income.  Also  Included  In  payments 
to  the  government  must  be  monies  received 
from  investments,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  income  results  from  tax  exempt  sources. 

(3)  (c)  In  Kngland.  and  Sweden,  govem- 
ment-flnanced  socialized  medicine,  as  It  Is 
termed.  Is  not  entirely  successful.  People  are 
taking  unnecessary  advantage  of  the  service 
by  visiting  doctors  and  medical  facilities  lor 
the  most  minor  or  Imaginary  aUments.  I  feel 
that  this  condition  would  not  occur  if  the 
public  participated  in  the  costs  and  that  cer- 
tain precautions  be  taken  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted Vi|^tS. 

(3)(d)  I  believe  that  the  best  way  of 
handling  a  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram Is  by  a  legislative  blU  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  government  to  subsidize  private 
Insurance  companies. 

(3)  (e)  At  the  present  time,  the  sole  source 
of  reimbursement  for  medical  services  is 
Medicare.  The  sixty  doUara  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  Individual  before  he  or  she  is 
eligible  for  collecting  monies  1&  rather  high. 
This  amount  should  be  reduced. 

(3)  (f )  Some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  medical  services.  This  I 
feel  will  be  very  difficiUt  because  of  the  effect 
It  WiU  have  on  the  doctor's  Income.  I  know 
that  the  average  doctor  In  E:ngland  only 
eajrna  approximately  »13,000  per  year.  This 
amount  certainly  la  not  adequate  for  phy- 
sicians In  this  country. 

(3)  fg)  I  have  reviewed,  carefullv.  Publica- 
tion RA413U.S.B.,  74-87  ED  entitled  "Na- 
tional Health  Insurance." 

SOCIAL   SECXTRITT 

Regardless  of  the  terminology,  social  se- 
curity Is  an  insurance  policy  in  the  form  of 
annuity. 

It  provides  a  rather  poor  income  for  the 
low  income  individual,  whereas  the  high  in- 
come Individual  does  not  need  Its  benefits. 
The  middle  strata,  unless  they  have  pension 
benefits  are  greatly  affected. 

I  would  recommend  that  those  Individuals 
who  have  large  tnoomes.  particularly  those 
individuals  with  tax  exempt  Incomes,  be 
made  to  pay  some  amount  towards  Increas- 
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ing  the  source  of  monies  for  use  in  the  lower 
echelon  of  Income. 

taxation SENIOR  CITEEN8 

I  believe  that  this  area  could  be  the  most 
advantageous  help  for  the  senior  citizen.  It 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  general 
public  in  that  it  would  eliminate  or  reduce 
payments  to  senior  citizens. 

(1)  Give  a  greater  tax  allowance  to  those 
over  65  years  of  age. 

(2)  Reduce  the  allowance  on  Medicare. 

(3)  Eliminate  through  some  means  School 
taxes  for  those  over  65  years  of  age. 

(4)  Reduce  property  taxes  for  those  over 
65  years  of  age. 

(5)  Give  added  deductions  for  medical 
needs  not  covered  by  Medicare. 

(6)  Reduce  by  a  ticket  arrangement  the 
cost  of  transportation   and  tax   charges. 

(7)  Reduce  by  a  ticket  the  sales  taxes. 

I  believe  that  if  the  area  of  taxes  were 
reviewed  that  a  considerable  amount  would 
be  saved  for  use  in  other  areas  by  the  senior 
citizen. 

LAISON  OFFICE  IN  WASHINGTON 

I  believe  that  if  a  Laison  Office  was  formed 
here  in  Washington  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  all  branches  of  the  government  the 
cost  and  the  efficiency  of  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  senior  citizens  would  be  more  produc- 
tive. 

This  report  covers  my  thoughts  pertaining 
to  Federal  activities.  There  are  many  points 
that  can  be  taken  on  a  lower  level,  such  as 
transportation,  etc. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  taken  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BiESTER)  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BEEF    INDUSTRY    TROUBLES   DE- 
SERVE  IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle 
industry  in  this  country  is  facing  a 
major  crisis.  Our  Nation  has  long  led 
the  world  in  beef  production  and  qual- 
ity. The  livestock  industry  of  Kansas  is 
the  No.  1  industry  insofar  as  my 
State's  economy  Is  concerned.  Cattlemen 
from  my  congressional  district  and  from 
over  the  State  have  sounded  the  alarm. 
At  present,  dire  circumstances  threaten 
this  industry,  and  prompt  action  is  im- 
perative to  prevent  complete  financial 
disaster. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  price 
freeze  last  year  was  ill  advised,  and  the 
resulting  buyer  boycott  had  serious  im- 
pact on  the  cattle  industry. 

In  response  to  the  shortages  of  beef 
last  summer,  cattlemen  Increased  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  production 
costs  to  the  Industry  rose  dramatically — 
the  result  of  inflationary  cMiditions,  the 
energy  crisis,  and  increased  transpor- 
tation costs.  Consumer  purchase  of  beef, 
in  this  a  land  of  many  beef  eaters,  has 


dropped  off,  and  the  industry  is  left  with 
an  oversupply  of  beef. 

Fed  cattle  prices  have  declined  se- 
verely since  February.  In  February,  the 
wholesale  price  of  choice  beef  in  the 
MidweH  was  a  record  91  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  now  about  65  cents  a  pound.  Only 
yesterday,  the  price  dropped  SVz  cents  a 
pound.  While  retail  prices  of  beef  have 
apparently  started  a  slow  decline,  the 
decrease  at  the  retail  level  is  not  as  dra- 
matic. The  drop  in  retail  prices  from 
February  to  May  has  been  less  than  10 
cents  per  poimd. 

The  loss  to  the  feeders  is  mounting 
daily,  and  is  in  excess  of  $125  a  head. 
The  Agriculture  Department's  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  fell  8  percent 
during  the  month  ended  May  15,  1974. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle  industry  is  on 
the  brink  of  financial  disaster,  through 
no  fault  of  its  own,  and  is  sustaining 
losses  which  amoimt  to  over  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  per  month.  It  is  time 
to  act  now  to  protect  this  industry  which 
is  so  vital  to  Kansas  and  the  Nation. 

On  May  30,  I  joined  with  two  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Kansas  delegation,  Mr. 
SEBELrcrs  and  Mr.  SKuarrz,  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  which  would  prcrfiibit,  for 
180  days,  the  importation  of  beef  into 
the  United  States. 

Last  December,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture annoimced  that  meat  import 
quotas,  which  the  President  suspended 
in  1973,  would  continue  to  be  lifted  for 
1974.  As  required  by  law,  the  Secretary 
will  review  the  situation  every  3  months, 
at  which  time  the  suspension  could  be 
reconsidered. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  so  serious  now 
that  Congress  should  insist  that  meat 
imports  be  stopped  immediately,  and 
that  the  halt  be  imposed  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  allow  domestic  supplies 
to  come  more  in  line  with  demand.  Our 
bill  calls  for  the  embargo  to  continue  for 
180  days,  or  about  6  months. 

Other  colleagues  in  the  House  have 
introduced  other  legislation  to  help  the 
cattle  industry — to  prevent  importation 
of  contaminated  meat,  and  of  meat 
slaughtered  imder  inhumane  conditions. 
Legislation  also  has  been  introduced 
to  provide  for  an  insured  loan  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  to  enable  cattlemen  to 
secure  Government  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured loans.  Such  a  fund  may  well  be 
necessary  because  many  of  these  live- 
stock people  are  confronted  with  disaster 
as  great  as  any  flood  or  tornado.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  if  concessionary  interest  sub- 
sidies would  be  in  order,  nor  desired  by 
cattlemen,  but  additional  capital  Is  the 
desirable  goal  of  this  bill. 

It  is  essential  that  urban  and  rural  in- 
terests alike  unite  to  bolster  this  vital 
segment  of  the  Nation's  food  industry. 
While  needed  legislation  should  be 
moved  on  a  priority  basis  through  the 
appropriate  committees,  the  Nation's 
food  retailers  can  assume  an  important 
role. 

The  declining  prices  on  the  wholesale 
level  must  be  reflected  more  dramatically 
and  speedily  at  the  retail  level.  As  I  pre- 
viously stated,  lower  prices  are  not  show- 
ing up  as  quickly  as  they  should  at  the 
meat  counter  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 


try. The  housewife  should  be  given  a 
break  in  her  family  budget,  and  be  en- 
couraged to  again  include  more  beef  on 
the  family  menu. 

In  this  regard  I  have  written  to  Clar- 
ence G.  Adamy,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  urging  that 
all  possible  action  be  taken  by  the  asso- 
ciation to  encourage  its  members  to  pro- 
mote beef  sales,  and  to  pass  on  promptly 
wholesale  price  decreases.  The  associa- 
tion has  cooperated  fully  in  the  past  and 
its  efforts  can  be  a  factor  in  bringing  an 
upturn  once  again. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reempha- 
size  how  vital  this  industry  is  to  our  Na- 
tion— how  grave  the  current  situation 
is — and  how  important  it  is  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  as  well 
as  others  in  the  food  industry,  act  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  beef  industry. 


STATES  SHOW  CONGRESS  THE  WAY 
TO  CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again,  the  States  are  showing  the  way 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  an  im- 
portant area  of  public  policy,  in  this  case 
the  area  of  campaign  reform. 

On  few  issues  in  recent  history  has  the 
Congress  expended  more  time  studying 
and  investigating  than  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  abuses  and  violations  in  political 
campaign  practices,  especially  those 
dealing  with  campaign  finances.  A  broad 
consensus  exists,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
that  major  reforms  are  necessary,  and  a 
variety  of  such  reforms  are  pending  in 
legislative  form.  Yet.  the  Congress  is 
strangely  reluctant  to  act. 

This  preoccupation  with  symptons  at 
the  expense  of  remedies  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  impressive  record  of  con- 
structive activity  in  most  State  capitals. 
According  to  the  Jime  11  Wall  Street 
Journal,  no  less  than  67  campaign  reform 
mesisures  have  been  enacted  by  40  State 
legislatures  in  the  past  18  months.  Those 
same  18  months  have  produced  exactly 
nothing  from  the  national  legislature. 

Despite  the  persistent  myth  that  the 
Nation's  talent  and  brains  and  concern 
are  headquartered  in  Washington,  this 
record  once  again  illustrates  the  con- 
trary fact:  that  the  States  have  more 
than  their  share  of  these  qualities  and, 
more  importantly,  possess  the  indispens- 
able commitment  to  respond  positively 
to  the  well-founded  concerns  of  their 
citizens. 

Lest  the  Congress  become  forgetful  of 
the  f«w:t,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  same  citizens 
are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
constituents  of  those  who  represent  them 
in  the  Congress.  If  40  State  legislatures 
and  40  Governors  have  responded  to  citi- 
zen demands  for  cleaner  elections,  how 
long  can  we  in  Washington  afford  to  ig- 
nore them? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the 
full  text  of  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  written  by  that  newspap- 
er's Washington  bureau  chief,  Norman 
C.  Miller: 
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Campaign  Clxan-Up  in  t  iz  Statss 
(By  Norman  C.  MUer) 
Washington.— The  Waterga  ^-inspired  re- 
form effort  to  reduce  the  Influ  ence  of  money 
and  secrecy   in  government  u  making  eig- 
lilficant  progress  in  some  str  inge  quarters. 
With  little  national  noUce,   state,  legisla- 
tures,  long  known   as  breedii  g  grdbr-d.-!  of 
corruption,  have  pa^ised  a  reBiarkaSe  array 
of  reform  Uws  during  tbe  last  18  months.  As 
many  aa  67  reform  measure*- -dealing  with 
campaign  finance,  ethical  siaiidarda  for  of- 
ficeliolders  and  requiremenUi  f  >r  open  meet- 
ings by  governmental  uniLs— liave  been  en- 
acted by  40  legislatures,  accor  Ung  to  Com- 
mon Cause,   the  self-styled  c;  tlzena'  lobby. 
While  the  quality  of  the  reforms  obviously 
Is  uneven,  the  record  of  the    legislatures  Is 
impressive  as  a  whole.  In  the  ke  r  area  of  cam- 
paign  finance,   for  example,  2  5  states  have 
enacted  new  laws  requiring  du  closure  of,  or 
limits  on.  campaign  contrlbutK  ns,  while  also 
imposing  some  curbs  on  spend  ng  by  candi- 
dates. Eight  of  these  states  hai  e  further  au- 
thorized experiments  with  pul  illc  financing 
of    campaigns.    Perhaps    most    Importantly, 
many  of  the  states  have  esta  DlLshed   inde- 
pendent commisrtons  to  enfor(e  the  reform 
laws;    U   was  lack  of  effective  police  power 
that  made  a  pracUcal  nullity  o!  many  earlier 
efforts  to  clear  up  political  fin  uiclng. 

ACTION    in    SIATTU! 

The  reform  movement  got  i  further  lift 
last  week  when  the  nation's  sovemors,  at 
their  annual  conference  In  Seal  tie,  called  on 
"all  levels  of  government"  to  e  lact  compre- 
hensive "clean  government'  measures. 
Among  other  things,  the  govern  ira  endorsed : 
broad  campaign  finance  reforris,  Including 
ezperiment«  with  public  flnan:ing:  ethical 
codes  for  public  offlciaU,  Including  disclo- 
sure of  their  personal  finances;  open  meet- 
ings of  all  public  bodies;  reglstiatlon  of  lob- 
byists, coupled  with  "full  dlscloiure"  of  their 
activities. 

The  governors  passed  their  resolution  Just 
a  day  after  voters  In  Callfomln  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  proposition  on  the  primary 
ballot,  putUng  Uito  effect  the  toughest  set 
of  campaign  and  lobbying  reatrlcUons  yet 
enacted.  In  addition  to  strict  iontribuUon, 
spending  and  disclosure  rules  fsr  campaign 
financing,  the  new  California  h.w  hits  hard 
at  traditionally  powerful  lobbying  groups, 
•nie  measure  sharply  limits  dlruct  spending 
for  lobbying  and  requires  dlscloiure  of  those 
outlays  that  are  permitted  Aid  Its  most 
controversial  section  fiatly  forbila  registered 
lobbylsu  from  making  campalin  contribu- 
tions. 

The  upsurge  of  activity  at  ths  state  level 
Is  In  striking  contrast  to  tlie  inaction  in 
Coagrest.  There  Is  no  serious  onslderation 
there  of  reform  of  loophole-ridden  lobbying 
regulations  that  now  allow  the  most  power- 
ful interest*,  both  buMnesa  |and  labor- 
oriented,  to  escape  detailed  pulillc  scrutiny 
of  their  effort*  to  Influence  legl>latlon.  And 
while  tiie  Senate  has  passed  bUU  to  reform 
campaign  financing  on  three  seiarate  occa- 
sions, key  members  of  the  House  seem  deter- 
mined to  stall  the  legislation  to  death  If 
they  can  get  away  with  It. 

Campaign-finance  legislation  has  been 
languUhing  In  the  Hotue  Adi  nlnlstraUon 
Committee  for  fully  18  month! .  Chairman 
Wayne  Hays,  an  Ohio  Democrat  who  scorns 
reform,  waited  imtU  last  Octolier  to  even 
begin  public  hearings.  It  took  thi  i  committee 
another  eight  weeks  to  conduit  Just  six 
hearings.  Almost  four  more  mouths  passed 
before  the  panel  started  bill-d;  aftlng  ses- 
sions In  late  kterch. 

Only  nine  working  sessions  o(  about  two 
hour*  each  have  been  held  since  IMarch.  The 
last  tow  seaalons  scheduled  by  th4  committee 
wwre  abandoned  for  lack  of  a  quorum.  After 
all  thl*  tane,  th«  oommltte*  ha*  -^worked"  lU 
way  tiirough  lea*  thaa  10  p«CM  of  a  SO-page 
draft  bill.  Now,  with  the  Unpeactiment  crlsla 
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threatening  to  block  all  legislation  that 
hasn't  cleared  committees  within  a  month 
or  six  weks,  the  campaign-finance  legislation 
is  In  increasing  danger  of  dying. 

That  would  be  no  accident.  The  Senate- 
passed  legislation  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
posals that  Rep.  Hays  and  many  other  House 
members  dislike  Intensely.  One  is  a  provision 
aUowing  publi;  financing  of  congressional 
primary  and  general  election  campaigns; 
House  members  fear  this  would  guarantee 
that  they  would  face  strong  opponents,  while 
also  diminishing  other  advantages  incum- 
bents enjoy.  Another  Is  a  plan  for  an  inde- 
pendent commission  to  enforce  campaign 
rules;  House  members  like  the  exlsUng  cozy 
set-up  tL-t  gives  police  power  to  emploves 
*ofrGajigress — who  are  hardly  of  a  mind  to  be 
tough  on  their  bosses.  And  there  is  fierce 
resistance  In  the  House  to  proposals  for  dis- 
closure of  members'  personal  finances. 

While  the  House  undoubtedly  can  stall 
campaign  reforms  to  death  if  It  wishes,  the 
experience  at  the  state  level  suggests  that 
Congressmen  may  be  underrating  the  public 
demand  for  thorough-going  reform  in  the 
wake  of  the  Watergate  scandals.  The  reform 
proposition  in  California  passed  last  week  by 
better  than  2  to  1;  so  did  similar  plans 
approved  earlier  by  voters  in  Colorado  and 
Washington  state.  Many  of  the  legislatures 
that  enacted  reform  bills  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause their  members  were  extra-virtuous, 
but  simply  because  they  were  prodded  Into 
action  by  Common  Cause  and  similar  public- 
interest  lobbies. 

Indeed,  it  was  Ironic  that  at  the  Seattle 
conference  several  governors  grumbled  about 
the  very  reform  measures  that  do-good  out- 
fits like  Common  Cause  have  applauded  the 
sutes  for  enacting.  Republican  Governor 
Jack  Williams  of  Arizona  complained  that 
too  many  reforms  were  based  on  a  "pre- 
sumption of  guilt  Instead  of  Innocence"  of 
politicians.  Democrat  William  Waller  of 
Mississippi  denounced  the  resolution  en- 
dorsing a  reform  package  as  a  "demeaning 
and  debUltatlng"  Idea. 

But  most  of  the  governors  have  found  It 
Impolitic  to  reaist  the  reform  movement. 
Several  of  the  most  widely  respected  gov- 
ernors, like  Democrats  Heubln  Askew  of 
Florida  and  Patrick  Lucey  of  Wisconsin  and 
Republicans  WlUiam  Mllliken  of  Michigan 
and  Dan  Evans  of  Washington,  have  Identi- 
fied themselves  strongly  with  the  reform 
movement  and  reaped  political  beneflU  as  a 
consequence. 

Many  members  of  Congress,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  wUUng  to  take  the  risk  that  the 
public  doesn't  care  much  about  legislation 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  the  poUtlcal  process. 
That  Is  a  high-risk  bet,  especlaUy  since  Com- 
mon Cause  and  other  public-Interest  groups 
are  gearing  up  to  focus  attention  on  reform 
Issues  In  the  fai:  campaign.  "In  effect,  w«  are 
going  to  become  a  campaign  organization  In 
September  and  October"  and  "take  Incum- 
bents to  task  on  the  reform  issues,"  says 
Thomas  Belden.  director  of  state  activities  for 
Common  Cause. 
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ence  of  moneyed  groups.  Changing  to  public 
financing  of  elections  Isn't  a  panacea  either 
but  it  would  further  diminish  the  power  of 
money  to  corrupt  poUtics.  Strict  regulation 
cf  lobbyists  wouldn't  prevent  big  interests 
from  wielding  a  lot  of  clout,  but  it  would 
tend  to  restrain  questionable  uses  of  power 
Fred  Werthelmer,  the  legislative  director 
of  Common  Cause,  sums  up  the  potential  of 
the  reform  bills  well;  "This  is  not  an  attempt 
to  legislate  moraUty, "  he  says.  "It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  set  ground  rtUes  for  the  way  people 
conduct  public  aftairs,"  and  those  ground 
rules  alone  can  result  in  a  "fundamental  and 
profound  difference  "  in  pollUcal  behavior. 


FAIR  PLAY 


COVEBNOR  NOEL'S  WABNINC 

It  is  probable  that  public  pressure  ulti- 
mately wUl  persuade  Congress  to  enact  cam- 
paign-finance reforms  and  perhaps  others  as 
well.  A  deeper  question  Is  whether  new  laws 
will  make  much  difference.  Philip  Noel,  the 
Democratic  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  prop- 
erly warns  that  people  shouldn't  be  "de- 
luded"  that  enactment  of  reform  laws  will 
"Insure  Integrity  In  government." 

Strict  laws  certainly  won't  do  that,  but 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  es- 
tablish a  framework  In  which  It  will  be 
harder  for  stiady  politics  to  flourlab. 

Thus,  open  meetings  do  not  rule  out  dirty 
political  deals,  but  they  do  make  it  tougher 
to  bring  them  off.  Campaign  contribution 
ItmltB,  dlsdoeure  rule*  and  candidate-spend- 
ing curb*  don't  guarantee  election  of  boneet 
men.  but  they  do  Und  to  curb  tmdue  Influ- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago.  one  of  my  colleagues  accused  the 
Justice  Department  of  not  being  diligent 
in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
persons  suspected  of  being  Nazi  war 
criminals.  The  Justice  Department  re- 
sponded in  part  by  releasing  a  list  of  37 
persons  who  were  under  investigation. 

Among  these  individuals  was  a  man  I 
have  known  for  a  long  time,  Dr.  Hubertus 
Strughold.  Tliis  man  is  a  distinguished 
scientist  of  international  reputation.  He 
has  not  spent  his  life  skulking  about  odd 
corners  of  the  world,  or  dwelling  in  the 
shadows  of  our  society;  far  from  hiding, 
he  has  been  an  active  and  highly  visible 
person  for  years.  More  than  that,  he  has 
been  an  active  and  highly  visible  person 
for  years.  More  than  that,  he  has  been 
a  citizen  for  18  years,  and  he  has  been 
through  not  only  the  investigations  re- 
quired to  become  a  citizen,  but  also 
through  all  the  processes  needed  to  ob- 
tain high  Government  security  clear- 
ances. This  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  life  a 
man  would  choose  to  lead  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  hide. 

Yet  this  man  stands  accused.  I  don't 
know  what  he  is  accused  of.  I  have  no 
indication  that  the  Government  Is  pre- 
pared to  take  any  action  against  him. 
And  therefore  this  man,  like  every  other 
citizen,  has  the  right  to  have  his  name 
and  reputation  protected  imtil  and  un- 
less the  Government  Is  prepared  to 
charge  him  and  take  the  case  to  court. 
Not  one  of  us  here  would  say  that  In- 
vestigating agencies  have  a  right  to  re- 
veal the  names  of  people  that  are  being 
investigated,  unless  those  agencies  have 
a  case.  If  they  have  a  case,  they  can  take 
it  to  court.  Otherwise,  citizens  have  the 
right  to  have  their  privacy  protected 
and  respected. 

Dr.  Strughold  has  the  right  to  have  his 
name  protected,  unless  he  is  charged 
with  some  crime.  If  he  is  not  so  charged, 
and  he  may  never  be,  the  Government 
has  no  right  to  release  his  name  and 
damage  his  reputation. 

We  have  seen  too  much  violation  of 
due  process  and  respect  for  Individual 
rights  by  zealots  In  this  administration. 
It  Is  not  excusable  or  forgivable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Surely  the  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  seek  out  people  suspected  of 
crimes,  and  especIaUy  war  crimes.  But  In 
its  Mai  it  also  has  an  obligation  to  pro- 
tect Individual  rights  and  liberty,  for 
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otherwise  it  is  no  better  than  the  op- 
pressors we  all  abhor. 

Dr.  Strughold  has  earned  the  respect 
of  a  wide  circle  of  scientists  and  laymen. 
He  has  performed  services  of  profound 
importance.  Such  a  man  surely  deserves 
fair  play. 

I  include  the  following  article : 
The   Strughold    Inqoibt    a    Foolish    Ttmi: 
Waster 

Dr.  Hubertus  Strughold  said  this  week  that 
an  investigation  to  see  whether  he  was  a 
Nazi  war  crlmina:  Is  "idiotic. " 

Upon  long  and  sober  reflection,  we  have 
concluded  that  bis  word  Is  as  good  as  there 
is. 

We  have  been  associated  on  numerotis 
occasions  with  the  physician-teacher- 
researcher  since  he  became  "our  German 
space  scientist"  Just  after  World  War  II.  We 
have  read  many  of  his  essays  and  articles  on 
space  medicine  and  space  flight.  We  have 
beard  him  many  times,  making  speeches, 
making  conversation  and  thinking  out  loud. 
He  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  and  has 
been  an  outstanding  American  citizen  since 
he  was  naturalized  18  years  ago.  We  have 
heard  him  express  his  concern  for  the  fate 
of  East  Germans  under  Soviet  domination. 
We  have  heard  him  recall  his  teaching  days 
in  Germany.  He  has  an  Interesting  theory,  he 
is  fond  of  recalling,  about  the  evils  of 
"civilization"  that  regiments  people  (a  very 
anti-Nazi  notion,  to  be  sure).  He  has  said 
"civilization"  has  suppressed  the  siesta,  a 
natural  sleep  cycle  at  mid -day  that  corres- 
ponds to  a  natural  wake  cycle  shortly  before 
dawn. 

He  declined  to  be  regimented,  even  to  the 
point  of  accepting  the  rigors  of  Daylight 
Saving  Timel  He  became  President  Eisen- 
hower's consultant  on  the  biological  clock — 
the  workings  of  Jet  lag  on  world  diplomacy. 

He  took  up  space  medicine  as  a  research 
Interest  when  he  wondered  what  useful  pur- 
poses might  be  found  In  treating  bodily  Ills 
absent  pressure — in  a  weightless  circum- 
stance. That  led  him  to  a  natural  alliance 
with  rocket  pioneers,  to  high-altitude  flight 
and — eventually — to  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  Randolph 
AFB  and  later  at  Aerospace  Medical  Division, 
U8AP,  at  Brooks  AFB  prior  to  his  retirement 
three  years  ago. 

Dr.  Strughold  was  cleared  through  rigorous 
inquiry  when  he  took  an  Air  Force  Job  after 
the  war.  He  has  handled  his  responsibilities 
well.  He  is  honored  among  his  colleagues  and 
those  who  know  him  well. 

The  Nazi  war  crimes  charge  was  resurrected 
by  Rep.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  D-N.Y.,  who 
said  Investigation  of  some  37  persons  in 
the  U.S.  alleged  to  have  been  involved  with 
Nazis  prior  to  1945.  had  been  lax.  When  a 
member  of  Congress  raises  enough  sand, 
from  somewhere  within  the  bureaucracy 
must  come  a  response. 

The  response  is  that  Dr.  Strughold  has  no 
war  crimes  record,  that  be  passed  the  re- 
quired screening,  and  that  proving  any  thing 
at  this  late  date  would  be  a  "monumental" 
task,  anyway. 

"Idiotic"  seems  accurate  enough  way  to 
dismiss  the  unfortunate  affair. 


>  LAND-USE  SETBACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier)  , 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  dlsnaayed  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  yesterday  when  it  voted  211  to  204 
to  defeat  the  rule  to  allow  the  House  to 
consider  Hil.  10294,  the  Land  Use  Plan- 


ning Act  of  1974.  The  opponents  of  this 
measure  were  well  organized  and  deUb- 
erately  distorted  the  purposes  of  the  land 
use  planning  legislation.  In  this  respect, 
they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Although  we  previously  were  told  that 
land  use  planning  ranked  as  the  admin- 
istration's No.  1  environmental  proposal 
for  the  last  2  years,  Mr.  Nixon  switched 
sides,  and  one  can  only  speculate  about 
his  devious  motives  for  selling  out  to  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of  our  land  not 
only  affects  the  natural  environment  but 
shapes  the  pattern  of  our  dally  lives.  Yet, 
land  use  is  the  single  most  important 
element  affecting  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment which  remains  substantially 
unaddressed  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy. As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  10294,  I  be- 
Ueved  that  the  Land  Use  Planning  Act 
was  a  reasonable  proposal  designed  to 
cope  with  the  burgeoning  growth  for 
land  and  natural  resources. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  the 
land  and  all  its  vast  resources  seemed  to 
be  endless.  But  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  the  land  is  finite,  and  an  increasing 
population  and  the  expanding  demand 
for  the  land  and  its  resources  have  cre- 
ated a  desperate  need  to  determine  the 
best  purpose  for  which  the  land  should 
be  utilized.  There  is  an  obvious  necessity 
to  plan  for  the  more  rational  use  of  land 
to  meet  our  present  and  future  growth 
and  development  in  a  manner  more 
orderly  and  timely  than  the  approach  we 
followed,  for  example,  with  the  explo- 
sive post  World  War  U  expansion.  For 
many  areas  of  our  country,  however,  this 
awareness  that  land  planning  may  be 
required  has  come  too  late.  Ill  planned 
and  imwise  development  has  resulted  In 
urban  sprawl  and  degradation  of  the 
countryside. 

As  land  use  Increasingly  becomes  the 
focus  for  conflicts  over  National,  State, 
regional  and  local  goals,  we  can  only  view 
with  dismay  the  chaotic,  short-term, 
crisis-by-crisls,  case-by-case  approach 
characterizing  much  of  the  present  day 
land  use  decisionmaking  which  further 
fails  to  relate  one  development  to  an- 
other or  to  the  larger  environment.  Un- 
less our  land  use  decisionmaking  pro- 
cesses are  vastly  improved  at  all  levels 
of  government,  the  United  States  will  be 
imable  to  meet  the  rapidly  emerging  land 
use  crisis. 

A  quiet  revolution  in  land  use  controls 
already  is  taking  place  in  many  of  our 
local  and  State  governments  and  there 
is  an  urgency  to  enact  Federal  legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding  yesterday's  set- 
back, to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  land  use  planning 
and  management  capability  as  well  as 
providing  policy  guidelines  for  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  that  equal  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  our  Nation.  H.R. 
10294  would  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines issued  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  to  make  grants  to  assist 
the  States  to  develop  and  Implement 
comprehensive  land  use  planning  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  to  provide  land  use  plan- 
ning directives  for  the  public  lands.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  this  measure,  as 


opponents  would  have  had  us  believe,  to 
impose  land  use  decisions  on  the  States 
and  local  governments  tram  Washington. 
Rather,  H.R.  10294  was  intended  to  be 
a  legislative  device  to  establish  a  mech- 
anism whereby  and  through  which  bal- 
anced and  relevant  land  use  decisions 
may  be  made  and  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members,  partic- 
ularly those  who  serve  on  the  Interior 
Committee,  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  Land  Use  Planning  Act.  Particular 
recognition,  however,  must  be  paid  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  Mo  Udall, 
v.ho  steadfastly  and  tenaciously  guided 
the  land  use  legislation  through  the  In- 
terior Committee.  I  share  his  deep  dis- 
appointment regarding  the  House  s  fail- 
ure to  act  on  H.R.  10294. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  opponents  of  land 
use  cheer  the  defeat  of  this  legislation, 
it  is,  for  them,  a  hollow  victory.  Rather 
than  support  legislation  which  is  respon- 
sive to  our  various  social  and  economic 
needs  and  which  will  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  most  valuable  assets  of  our  na- 
tural environment,  they  have  chosen  to 
support  the  present  chaotic  land  use 
conditions  which  continue  to  abuse  the 
American  land. 


THE      ECONOMY:       A      TIME      FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL      LEADERSHIP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  malig- 
nancy of  inflation  eats  away  at  all  of 
us.  Decent,  hard-working,  and  self-suf- 
ficient citizens  are  finding  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  secure  basic  necessities — 
food,  fuel,  and  housing — ^in  the  face  of 
inflation  in  excess  of  13  percent  per  an- 
num. No  tax  program  we  could  devise 
would  be  as  regressive  and  cruel  In  ai>- 
plication  as  inflation  itself. 

Utah's  Gov.  Calvin  Hampton-  re- 
cently remarked  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference : 

Inflation  leads  all  the  other  concerns  of 
the  people  by  so  far  that  there  Is  really  no 
other  problem  in  the  same  league. 

But  when  Americans  desperately 
search  for  solutions  to  cope  with  rising 
prices,  they  find  a  supply  shortage  which 
is  even  more  critical  in  its  effect  than 
shortages  in  food  and  fuel.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  severe  shortage  of  eco- 
nomic leadership.  Five  years  of  Nixon - 
omlcs  have  produced  catastrophic  re- 
sults. 

Inflation  was  increasing  at  a  4.7  per- 
cent annual  rate  in  1968.  Today  it  is 
rising  by  13.2  percent.  The  average 
worker's  real  spendable  income  has 
fallen  more  than  7  percent  since  Oc- 
tober 1972.  and  it  is  actually  lower  to- 
day than  it  was  when  Mr.  NLxon  took 
ofiBce. 

Unemployment  registered  3  6  percent 
In  1968.  Now  it  is  5.2  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  unemployed  has  almost 
doubled,  from  2  8  million  to  4.5  million. 

Real  annual  growth  In  gross  natkmal 
prodiKt  was  4.7  percent  In  19M.  In  1974 
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it  is  05  percent.  The  productive  y  increase 
rate  was  3.5  percent  in  1968.  '  'oday  it  is 
minus  5.5  percent. 

Wealth  at  the  rate  of  $10  I  illion  an- 
nually is' now  being  transferrec  from  the 
lowest  three-flf ths  of  our  inco;  ne  groups 
to  the  richest  one-fifth.  Fewi  r  than  1 
percent  of  the  American  peopl(  own  half 
of  all  the  corporate  stock,  and  corporate 
profits  increased  36  percent  from  1971  to 
1973.  Meanwhile,  the  family  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  on  $12,600  a  ye  ar  had  to 
pay  an  additional  $1,200  in  19  fS  just  to 
maintain  the  living  standard!  of  1972. 
That  family  had  to  spend  $401  more  on 
fuel,  $165  more  for  housing,  and  $57  more 
for  clothing. 

Americans  do  not  face  this  problem 
alone.  Inflation  is  a  worldwide  i  )henome- 
non.  complicated  by  real  and  nanufac- 
tured  shortages  of  raw  materia  s  and  the 
dangerous  prospect  of  a  world  lide  food 
shortage.  The  immediate  cau!  e  of  the 
most  recent  inflationai-y  surge  is  prin- 
cipally a  matter  of  excess  demand 
coupled  with  shortages  in  food,  fuel,  and 
other  raw  materials.  While  inilationary 
pressures  from  food  and  fuel  r  rices  ap- 
pear to  be  abating  somewhat,  new  up- 
ward pressure  on  prices  due  lo  higher 
labor  costs  must  be  expected  aj  workers 
attempt  to  regain  the  income  ;hey  had 
last  year.  In  addition,  nonfood  ind  non- 
energy  prices  have  recently  be;n  rising 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  thai;  10  per- 
cent, indicating  that  inflation  hi  is  spread 
throughout  almost  all  sector!  of  the 
economy. 

At  the  same  time  economic  indicators 
continue  to  suggest  a  deteriorati  ig  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Nixon  informed  us  in  a  recent 
radio  message  that  the  worst  Is  behind 
us  in  terms  of  inflation.  But  on  the  very 
next  day,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Dr.  Arthur  Bu-ns,  said 
that  the  inflation  at  the  pressnt  rate 
could  threaten  the  very  foundiitions  of 
our  economy.  Mr.  Nixon  continues  to  de- 
pend on  forecasts,  expectation!;,  hopes, 
studies,  and  voluntarism  to  justify  his 
optimism  that  the  worst  is  behi  ad  us. 

We  are  faced  with  the  f righter  ing  con- 
dition that  in  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment there  is  no  agreement  c  n  where 
inflation  is  going  or  how  it  can  be  con- 
trolled. It  is  conspicuous  that  wi  thin  the 
administration,  the  most  optimis  Jc  views 
belong  to  those  people  who  are  n  jt  econ- 
omists. And  since  there  is  no  agreement 
within  the  administration  reganling  the 
future  course  of  inflation,  it  ij  hardly 
surprising  that  there  is  also  no  ag  reement 
about  the  remedy. 

The  administration  is  relying  on  the 
highest  interest  rates  since  the  C  ivil  War 
as  its  chief  weapon  against  inflat  ion.  Re- 
liance strictly  on  tight  monetarsr  policy 
reflects  a  paucity  of  ideas  in  tl^  Nixon 
administration.  This  has  left  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  carry  on  the  battle  almost 
singlehanded. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
trapped  in  one-dimensional  eccnomlcs. 
President  Nixon  seems  imable  or  unwill- 
ing to  exercise  leadership.  Cleatly,  any 
leadership  in  the  economic  arqa  must 
come  from  Congress.  I  have  ni  magic 
formula  to  halt  inflation  dead 
tracks.  But  I  do  have  some  posit 
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gestions designed  to  moderate  inflation 
and  restore  earning  power. 

First.  Moderate  credit  expansion — 
Rapid  money  expansion  could  generate 
more  inflation,  and  this  in  the  long  run 
further  raises  interest  rates.  A  moderate 
rate  of  growth  must  therefore  be  pur- 
sued. However,  interest-sensitive  sectors 
such  as  housing  and  small  business  must 
be  protected  by  channeling  credit  in  their 
direction  and  away  from  less  desirable 
uses  such  as  export  subsidies  for  com- 
modities in  short  domestic  supply. 

Second.  Increase  supplies  and  stabilize 
prices — Today's  inflation  is  different  in 
that  it  reflects  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree the  growing  world  shortages  of  key 
commodities.  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
directly  increase  supplies  of  basic  com- 
modities to  stabilize  or  reduce  prices, 
regardless  of  the  pain  caused  to  special 
interests.  We  can  increase  the  supply  of 
scarce  materials  and  forestall  future 
shortages  through  advance  planning  and 
sensible  import,  export,  subsidy,  and  mar- 
ket policies. 

Third.  Public  service  jobs  to  reduce 
unemployment — The  present  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5  percent  is  way  above  any 
definition  of  full  employment  and  is  not 
acceptable.  We  must  fight  unemployment 
through  jobs  by  expanding  public  serv- 
ice employment  in  health,  public  safety, 
mass  transportation,  environment,  edu- 
cation, and  inner  city  problems.  Such 
jobs  are  the  least  costly,  least  inflation- 
ary, and  least  energy  consuming.  Creat- 
ing 500,000  pubUc  service  jobs  would  cost 
about  $3.5  billion  per  year,  which  could 
be  recouped  by  making  cuts  from  exces- 
sive capital — intensive  programs  in  the 
Nixon  budget,  such  as  military  and  for- 
eign aid  expenditures. 

Fourth.  Tax  relief,  tax  reform — Low- 
and  middle-income  groups  have  been 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden 
of  inflation.  I  support  tax  relief  aimed 
specifically  at  low-  and  middle-income 
people  by  granting  a  partial  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  to  those  hardest  hit  by 
rising  prices  and  taxes.  The  battle  against 
unemployment  and  high  prices  wDl  be  a 
long  one.  An  imf  air  tax  burden  is  clearly 
within  our  power  to  rectify  now. 

Tax  relief  means  more  money  in  the 
worker's  pocket.  It  can  help  persuade  the 
worker  to  moderate  his  demands  for  a 
large  or  unreasonable  wage  increase. 
Such  relief  could  take  several  forms: 
First,  reducing  the  employee's  payroll 
tax;  second,  increasing  the  income  tax 
standard  deduction  and  low-income 
allowance;  three,  changing  the  personal 
income  tax  deduction  to  a  tax  credit. 

To  avoid  excessive  fiscal  stimulus,  the 
cost  of  tax  relief  should  be  offset — partly 
through  Increased  Federal  revenues  due 
to  Increased  economic  activity,  but 
mainly  through  effective  tax  reform.  For 
example,  Congress  should  immediately 
end  the  special  tax  favors  conferred  on 
the  oil  industry. 

I  have  outlined  in  a  speech  appearing 
In  the  April  ll,  1974,  Congressional 
Record,  10  basic  revisions  of  our  tajc 
code  which  would  increase  Federal  rev- 
enues by  $10  billion  this  year,  help  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  permit  some  tax 
relief  for  lower  and  middle-income 
groups. 


The  effect  of  this  tax  relief- tax  reform 
proposal  is  twofold.  First,  pressures  for 
inflationary  wage  increases  will  be 
moderated,  heading  off  serious  new  infla- 
tion. Second,  this  new  spending  power 
will  start  our  economy  toward  more 
growth.  All  of  this  is  accomplished  with- 
out new  Government  spending,  without 
increasing  the  deficit,  and  without  un- 
necessary fiscal  stimulus. 

Fifth.  Stabilize  food  prices. — Food  is  a 
key  cause  of  inflation.  Food  prices  in- 
creased by  20  percent  last  year.  If  the 
weather  holds  up,  food  harvests  look 
good  for  this  year.  For  example,  our 
harvest  of  grains  and  soybeans  should  be 
14  percent  above  the  1973  level.  However, 
food  prices,  even  with  record  crops,  are 
estimated  to  go  up  by  12  percent  this 
year. 

Increasing  food  prices  must  be  halted. 
The  Agriculture  Department  must  con- 
tinue to  monitor  food  exports  to  assure 
adequate  domestic,  supplies.  We  must 
stop  selling  our  food  abroad,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anyone  else,  if  these  sales  create 
shortages  which  lead  to  unreasonable 
food  prices  for  the  American  family. 
Furthermore,  we  must  encourage  in- 
creased production  by  intensifying  pro- 
grams for  agricultiu-e  research  and  de- 
velopment and  by  providing  effective 
production  incentives. 

Sixth.  Stabilize  fuel  prices.— The  need 
to  deal  with  fuel  prices  is  even  more 
urgent.  The  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  reports  that 
price  increases  for  petroleum  products 
since  January  of  1973  are  costing  con- 
sumers a  conservatively  estimated  $35.5 
bUlion  per  year.  This  is  the  waUop  that 
is  causing  much  of  our  inflation  as  it 
increases  the  cost  of  gasoline,  electricity, 
and  heating  oil. 

We  must  meet  the  chief  cause  of  Infla- 
tion head  on  by  rolUng  back  oil  prices. 
As  the  devastating  effect  of  inflation  be- 
comes more  obvious,  perhaps  the  admin- 
istration will  abandon  its  policy  of  pro- 
tecting oil  company  profits  and  permit  an 
oil  price  rollback. 

The  following  table  lists  the  profit  in- 
creases for  the  major  oil  companies  for 
the  flrst  quarter  of  1974: 
First  quarter  1974  profit  increases  over  first 
quarter  1973 
(In  percent) 

Exxon 3g 

Texaco J23 

Gulf  — — -ii"""!:::::::  76 

Mobil     gg 

Shell """"""":::::::"  52 

Standard  (Ind.) gj 

Standard   (Cal.) IIIIIIIIIIII  92 

Continental  -""11^1        130 

Occidental  Petroleum III"II"IIII  178 


Such  a  price  rollback  can  be  large 
enough  to  take  the  push  out  of  inflation 
caused  by  energy  prices  without  decreas- 
ing the  incentive  to  find  more  sources  of 
oil.  We  could  roll  back  oU  prices  by  $3 
per  barrel— to  $7.09  per  barrel— and  still 
be  at  a  level  which  WUliam  Simon  says 
will  bring  forth  as  much  new  production 
as  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  get. 

SevMith.  Strict  antitrust  enforce- 
ment— The  Government  must  conduct  a 
continuing  review  of  the  effect  of  eco- 
nomic concentration  and  antl-competl- 
tive  practices  on  inflation.  A  market  eco- 
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nomy  requires  competition  which  is  Tree 
of  monopoly  power.  We  have  witnessed 
a  growth  of  undue  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  several  lines  of  the  econ- 
omy. Concentrated  industries  are  In- 
sulated from  traditional  price  competi- 
tion, and  many  of  them  are  so  highly  in- 
tegrated vertically  that  they  are  even 
free  from  the  threat  of  new  entry.  Hrms 
with  market  power  enjoy  the  capamlity 
of  restricting  output  and  maintaining 
high  prices  in  the  face  of  declining  de- 
mand. This  phenomenon  is  a  significant 
factor  contributing  to  inflation. 

Government  agencies  charged  with 
preventing  private  monopolies  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  fail  to 
effectively  enforce  the  antitrust  laws.  For 
5  years  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  fulfilled 
its  mandate  to  preserve,  foster,  and  re- 
store competition.  The  division  has  failed 
to  address  the  signiflcant  economic  con- 
centration in  our  society  and  has  ex- 
pended its  resources  in  attacking  rela- 
tively less  significant  antitrust  transgres- 
sions. This  emphasis  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Competition  must  be  re- 
stored as  the  basic  principle  governing 
the  allocation  of  resources  and  determi- 
nation of  prices. 

The  market  mechanism  is  the  most 
efficient  system  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services.  Res- 
toration of  free  market  principles  must 
be  the  overriding  consideration  in  our 
formulation  of  economic  policy. 

Eighth.  Revitalize  small  business- 
Small  business  encompasses  over  95  per- 
cent of  American  business,  employs  more 
than  50  million  Americans,  and  produces 
40  percent  of  the  GNP.  SmaU  business  is 
essential  to  the  economic  foundation  of 
our  society.  The  small  business  com- 
munity Is  currently  straining  to  cope 
with  higher  taxes,  higher  interest  rates, 
increased  wage  rates,  paperwork  burden, 
tighter  Federal  regulations,  and  most 
Important,  Inflation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  all  It  can  to  Improve 
the  small  businessman's  chances  for  suc- 
cessful operation  and  growth. 

Concern  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity Is  Imperative  to  recognize  their 
special  problems.  In  a  society  where  pre- 
occupation with  giant  corporations,  con- 
glomerates, and  big  unions  takes  prec- 
edence, revltallzatlon  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  Is  needed  to  maintain 
the  viability  of  a  historically  vital  sector 
of  the  American  economy. 

Ninth.  Reduce  Government  spending — 
Many  experts  cite  excessive  Government 
spending  as  a  principal  cause  of  infla- 
tion. I  agree.  Government  spending  in 
the  last  5  years  has  Increased  50  percent. 
The  Nixon  Presidency  has  piled  up  cu- 
mulative deficits  of  about  $120  billion, 
the  highest  of  any  peacetime  adminis- 
tration In  history.  Over  the  past  5  years, 
the  Congress  has  trimmed  more  than 
$19  billion  from  President  Nixon's  ap- 
propriations requests.  I  came  very  close 
to  voting  a  balanced  budget  my  first  year 
in  Congress.  If  all  of  my  appropriations 
votes  had  prevailed  last  year,  Congress 
would  have  cut  the  President's  fiscal  1974 
budget  by  $8.6  billion. 

We  need  to  cut  unnecessary  govern- 
ment     spending— especially      military 


spending,  which  Is  highly  Inflationary. 
For  example,  we  now  grant  military  for- 
eign aid  to  at  least  40  cotmtrles.  It  not 
only  burdens  the  American  taxpayer,  it 
increases  world  tensions.  This  year  the 
President  has  asked  for  $5.2  billion  in 
foreign  aid.  The  request  for  military  as- 
sistance is  $1.9  biUion.  This  time  of  roar- 
ing inflation  is  no  time  to  increase  for- 
eign and  military  aid.  Congress  must 
exercise  spending  restraint  in  these  and 
other  areas  to  coimter  inflationary 
trends. 

CONCLUSION 


Pubhc  leaders  must  recognize  the  enor- 
mous damage  that  prolonged  inflation 
would  inflict  on  om-  country.  I  reject  the 
administration's  passive  attitude  toward 
an  economic  crisis  which  is  undermining 
the  expectations  and  quality  of  life  of 
milUons  of  average  income  Americans — 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Nation.  People 
lose  their  jobs,  the  cruel  tax  of  uncon- 
trolled inflation  shrinks  individual  buy- 
ing power,  many  citizens  remain  in  pov- 
erty, misallocation  of  wealth  to  the  rich 
continues  and  accelerates,  small  busi- 
nessmen are  forced  out  of  business,  the 
tax  system  remains  unjust  and  unfair, 
and  our  economy  becomes  less  free  and 
more  regulated  every  day.  Promises  like 
those  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  that  inflation  will  drop 
from  12  to  7  percent  during  the  coming 
year  will  be  a  cruel  joke  to  people  living 
on  the  edge  of  economic  disaster. 

If  the  Government  will  commit  Itself 
to  provide  jobs,  improve  purchasing 
power,  stabilize  food  and  fuel  prices,  im- 
plement fairer  tax  distribution,  enforce 
the  antitrust  laws,  cut  Government 
spending,  and  channel  credit  where  it  is 
needed,  wage  earners  will  have  a  valid 
reason  to  moderate  their  requests  for 
pay  increases.  We  have  have  a  program 
to  slow  Inflation,  Increase  growth,  and 
maintain  the  U.S.  economy  as  the  strong- 
est instrument  for  efficient  resource  al- 
location and  distribution  In  the  world 


SEMINARS  ON  BANK  SECRECY— A 
JUNKET  TO  THE  EDGE  OP  THE  LAW 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanbk)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  a  "tax  haven  con- 
ference" was  just  held  In  Paris.  The  same 
"seminar  service"  plans  an  identical  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Okura  Hotel  In 
Amsterdam  on  October  14,  15,  and  16.  At 
present  the  following  panel  discussions 
are  being  planned  for  the  Amsterdam 
Conference : 

Creating  trusts  and  similar  entities. 

Investing  In  real  estate. 

Shipping  companies  and  shipping  reg- 
istrations. 

Continental  European  flnancial  cen- 
ters and  tax  havens. 

Channel  Islands. 

Caribbean  tax  havens. 

Pacific  Basin  tax  havens. 

I  might  add  that  If  one  Is  a  tax  lawyer 
or  adviser,  the  cost  of  such  a  "seminar" 
might  well  be  deductible — a  further  in- 
sult to  the  American  public  and  Treasury! 
It  is  Incredible  that  tax  laws  permit  a  tax 


deductible    trip    for    a    course    In    tax 
avoidance. 

A  second  pamphlet  from  this  "tax  serv- 
ice" company.  Invites  one — for  a  moder- 
ate fee — to  spend  June  20  and  21  at  Le 
Grand  Hotel  In  Paris  to  hear  experts 
speak  on  the  topic  of  "Bank  Secrecy: 
Switzerland  and  Other  Countries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
conference  is  being  organized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world's  law  enforcement 
officers.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  seminar 
program  to  help  tax  lawyers  and  advisers 
discuss  grey  areas  of  the  law— 
to  help  them  advise  their  clients  on  how 
to  bury  money  and  promote  a  flight  from 
taxation.  I  know  that  there  are  troubles 
with  our  present  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  but 
the  type  of  flaunting  of  "Swiss  numbered 
accounts"  provided  by  this  "seminar" 
pamphlet  surely  requires  some  form  of 
international  tax  treaty  action. 

I  would  like  to  include  portions  of  the 
pamphlet  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
debated  on  whether  or  not  to  include  the 
name  of  the  seminar  "service"  and  the 
speakers,  since  I  do  not  want  to  increase 
their  business.  But  those  who  seek  to 
bury  large  fortimes  in  Swiss  accounts 
have  enough  wealth  to  know  about  this 
type  of  "service."  They  have  enough 
money  to  hire  the  fancy  international 
lawyers  to  handle  their  money. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  the  Congress  have  no  idea 
of  the  dimension  of  this  problem — a  dol- 
lar outflow  and  tax  avoidance  estimated 
to  run  into  the  billions.  Therefore.  I 
will  Include  names,  dates,  and  places,  to 
put  some  reality  aroimd  the  httle  known 
world  of  Swiss  banking  gnomes  and  nimi- 
bered  accounts. 

It  might  be  wise  for  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments  to  send  representa- 
tives! We  cannot  combat  tax  evasion  and 
illegal  bank  flows  unless  we  know  what 
the  avoiders  know! 

Portions  of  the  "seminar"  pamphlet 
follow: 

Bank  Secrecy;   Switzerland  and  Othxr 
Countries 
(Programme  sponsored  by  The  Institute  For 
International    Learning    and    Portfolio    & 
Fund  Guide   International — Paris:    20.   21 
June,  1974,  Le  Grand  Hotel) 

BANK  SECRECY 

Switzerland  and  other  countries 

The  Chairman  and  almost  all  of  the 
speakers  oX  this  Conference  have  previously 
lectured  on  this  very  Important  subject  a 
number  of  times  In  the  VS.A. 

This  Conference  will  cover  the  background 
of  the  law  of  banking  and  economic  confi- 
dentiality in  Switzerland. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  In  the  very 
recent  changes  In  Swiss  Law,  Administrative 
Decisions  and  Treaties. 

It  will  further  co%er  banking  secrecy  In 
countries  other  than  Switzerland,  including 
the  major  European  countries  such  as  Ger- 
many. Prance,  Italy.  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
etc.,  and  smaller  jurisdictions  such  as  Liech- 
tenstein, Panama.  Singapore.  New  Hebrides. 
Lebanon  and  Indonesia. 

It  will  include  the  specific  relationship 
between  counuies  with  total,  partial  or  no 
bank  secrecy. 

It  wUl  further  discuss  poaslblllUes  of  ob- 
taining foreign  exchange  in  specific  jurisdic- 
tions as  well  as  the  exchange  of  Information 
in  criminal  and  other  matters. 

Paris  is  very  busy  in  June,  and  we  have 
reserved  only  a  limited  number  of  rooms  at 
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the  Grand  Hotel  Therefore,  we 
flu  in  and  return  the  registrar 
soon  as  possible. 

Programme 
Thursday,  20th  June 
9:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m. 
Swiss  Banking  and  Economic 

Background  of  the  law  of 
protection  of  economic  secrets 
land. 
The  Bank  accounts. 
Limitations  on  disclosure  of 
secret   in  civil   and   criminal 
administrative  proceedings. 

Specific  problems  with  respect 
banks  doing  business  In  Swltze 
Controlling  policies  affecting 
doing  business  in  other  countrle; 
Panel   discussion — questions 
12:30  p.m.  lunch 
2.30-5  30  p.m. 
Banking  Secrecy   in   Countries 
Switzerland 
Private  versus  official  Inquiries 
In    depth    study    of    different 
co'.intrles. 

1    Germany.  Austria.  Netherlan4s 

2.  Belgium,  Prance,  Luxemburg 

3.  Italy. 

4.  Liechtenstein.  Panama 
apore.  New  Hebrides.  Lebanon, 

Panel   discussion — questions 
^  Friday,  21st  June 

9.30  a.m.-12  30p.m 
Specific    Application    of    America^ 
Bank  Secrecy  in  Other 
Conflicts  of  law  generally  with 
secrecy  of  foreign  accounts. 

United  States  Regulation  of  Iti 
abroad  in  violation  of  laws  of  hosi 
Powers  to  compel  production  of 
the  United  States  from  foreign 

Use  of  secret  foreign  bank 
late    United   States   laivK    and 
inhibition. 

1.  Electronic  data  processing  ani  I 

2.  Statute  and  regulation 
keeping  and  reporting. 

3.  Resident  Revenue  repre^entat 

4.  Exchange  of  information 
elgns  pursuant  to  treaty  and 

Jurisdictional    and    procedural 
with  respect  to  inquiry  by  anoth4r 
into  a  Swiss  bank  secret. 

1.  In  criminal  niatters. 

2.  In  administration  of  estates 
Panel  discussion — questions  am 

12:30  p  m.  Lunch 
2.30-5.30  p.m. 
Secrecy,    Blocked    Funds    and 
Transactions 
Some  practical. aspects  of  bank 
confidential  accounts. 

Various    categories    of    blocked 
their  use  and  marketability. 

Significance  of  clearing  and 
counts. 

Movements  of  "flight  rtpltal' 
on  balance  of  payments. 

Panel  dlacusfilon — questions  an 

FACULTY 

Cbjtlrman 
Boris  Kostelanetz — Law  firm  of 
etz  &  Rltholz.  New  York  City; 
clal  AaelBtant  to  the  Attorney 
U.8  ;  Co-Author  of  Criminal 
Fraud  Caaes. 

Speakers 
MAurice  Aubert — Member  of 
Bar;     Manager    of     the    legal 
HentKh  ic  Co.,  Oeneva;   Partner 
Hentsch  &  Co  ,  1968;  Author  of  a 
articles  on  Bank  Secrecy. 
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Nicholas  L.  Deak— Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland;  Poun- 
der and  President  of  Deak  and  Co.,  Inc.  which 
Includes  Perera  Company,  Inc.;  Member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation. 

Jules  Rltholz — Law  firm  of  Kostelanetz  & 
Rltholz.  New  York  City;  Former  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Civil  and  Criminal  Tax  Penal- 
ties, Tax  Section,  ABA. 

Ernest  C.  Stiefel — Past  Chairman:  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  and  International  Law, 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association;  Com- 
mittee on  European  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association;  Adviser:  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Policies  (N.Y.U.) . 

Stephan  Trechsel — Public  Prosecutor, 
Bern;  Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Bern  Law 
School. 
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JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVEN- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 

'Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  on  June  6, 
1974,  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  Op- 
portunities favorably  reported  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  H.R.  15276,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  reflects  the  deep  and  growing 
commitment  of  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bership to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  youth  of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  strength- 
ened version  of  H.R.  6265,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  H.R. 
15276  carries  the  cosponsorship  of  eight 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  Ms. 
Chisholm,  Ms.  Mink,  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Bell,  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  Esch,  Clav, 
and  Benitez. 

A  companion  bill,  S.  821,  which  was  in- 
troduced under  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  the 
Honorable  Birch  M.  Bayh,  was  recently 
favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  now  await- 
ing action  by  the  Senate.  The  Intensity, 
disciplined,  and  compassionate  commit- 
ment of  Senator  Bayh  to  this  area  is  too 
well-known  for  me  to  adequately  describe 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  most  valuable 
resource  of  thLs  great  Nation  is  its 
youth,  juveniles  commit  almo.st  half  the 
crimes  committed  In  this  Nation.  Exist- 
ing Federal  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 
are  fragmented  and  uncoordinated.  Only 
about  15  percent  of  the  law  enforcement 
administration's  moneys  and  only  about 
$10  million  of  HEW's  delinquency  pre- 
vention efforts  are  expended  for  this 
purpose. 

With  broad  bipartisan  support.  H.R. 
15276  seeks  to  provide  strong  Federal 
leadership  in  dealing  with  this  Important 
national  problem  which  is  siphoning  off 
the  future  leaders  of  this  Nation. 

A  major  feature  of  this  bill,  over  and 
above  providing  the  beginnings  of  ade- 
quate resources  to  meet  this  problem,  is 
its  attempt  to  coordinate  Federal  efforts 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  report  to  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Congress  on  how  existing 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs 
could  be  strengthened  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  im- 
plementation of  these  recommendations. 
Second,  through  a  juvenile  delin- 
quency development  statement,  each 
Federal  agency  is  required  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  and  then  to  the  Congress 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  of 
the  concerned  agency  further  the  goals 
and  policies  of  Federal  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs. 

Third,  a  Coordinating  Council  on  the 
Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  with 
Cabinet-level  officers'  participation  as 
well  as  public  membership,  is  established 
with  broadened  responsibility,  authority, 
and  resources  to  replace  the  Interdepart- 
mental Council  for  the  Coordination  of 
£11  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pro- 
grams. The  Interdepartmental  Council 
has  failed  to  meet  its  legislative  mandate 
because  of  minimal  support  on  the  high- 
est levels  of  our  Nation  and  inadequate 
authority  and  responsibility. 

Fourth,  an  Institute  for  the  Continu- 
ing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Justice,  developed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback> 
would  provide  the  necessary  training, 
evaluation,  research,  demonstration,  and 
technical  and  informational  services 
which  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  this 
area. 

Fifth,  a  Federal  assistance  program  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway  youth 
and  their  families,  a  concern  of  many 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  act.  This  title  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
localities  and  private  agencies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  and  services  for 
youth  and  their  families  outside  the  law 
enforcement  and  juvenile  Justice  system. 
It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
a  statistical  survey  on  the  characteristics 
of  runaway  youth  and  their  relationship 
to  antisocial  behavior. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  annual  appro- 
printion  of  $75  million  for  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976;  $125  million  for  fiscal 
year  1977;  and  $175  million  for  ttscal  year 
1978.  Of  these  amounts,  not  more  than 
5  percent  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
Administration  and  not  more  than  10 
percent  may  be  appropriated  for  the  In- 
stitute. In  addition,  $10  million  Is  author- 
ized for  the  grant  program  and  $500,000 
is  authorized  for  the  survey  and  report- 
ing program  of  the  Runaway  Youth  Act 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975.  1976, 
and  1977.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
are  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Coordinating  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  H.R.  15276,  as 
favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Equal  Opportunities,  In  the  Record: 

H.R.  15276 
A   bill   to  provide   a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  the  problems  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
sHoar  nTLi 
Section   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  th« 
'Juvenile    Delinquency   Prevention    Act   Ot 
1974". 
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SBC.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half  the 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  In  the  United 
States  today; 

(2)  understaffed,  overcrowded  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  services,  and  correctional 
facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  individual- 
ized Justice  or  effective  help; 

(3)  present  Juvenile  courts,  foster  and  pro- 
tective care  programs,  and  shelter  facilities 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
countless  neglected,  abandoned,  and  de- 
pendent children,  who,  because  of  this  fail- 
ure to  provide  effective  services,  may  become 
delinquents; 

(4)  existing  programs  have  not  adequately 
responded  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
increasing  numbers  of  young  people  who  are 
addicted  to  or  who  abuse  drugs,  particularly 
nonoplate  or  polydrug  abusers: 

(5)  Juvenile  delinquency  can  be  prevented 
through  programs  designed  to  keep  students 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through 
the  prevention  of  unwarranted  and  arbitrary 
suspensions    and    expulsions; 

(6)  States  and  local  communities  which 
experience  directly  the  devastating  failures 
of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  do  not  present- 
ly have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or  ade- 
quate resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  the  adverse  impact  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency results  In  enormous  annual  cost  and 
immeasurable  loss  in  human  life,  personal 
security,  and  wasted  human  resources; 

(8)  existing  Federal  programs  have  not 
provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;  and 

(9)  JuvenUe  delinquency  constitutes  a 
grovting  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring Immediate,  comprehensive,  and  ef- 
fective action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  to  provide  the  necessary  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  develop  and 
Implement  effective  methods  of  preventing 
and  treating  Juvenile  delinquency: 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  innovative,  effective  delinquency 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  and  to 
provide  useful  research,  evaluation,  and 
training  services  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(3)  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
programs  and  services  to  divert  juveniles 
from  the  traditional  juvenUe  Justice  system 
and  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  provide  critically  needed 
alternatives  to  Institutionalization; 

(4)  to  develop  and  encourage  the  imple- 
mentation of  national  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juvenile  Justice,  including 
recommendations  for  administrative,  budget- 
ary, and  legislative  action  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  to  facilitate  the  adop- 
tion of  such  standards; 

(5)  to  establish  a  centralized  research  ef- 
fort on  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Including  an  Information  clearinghouse  to 
disseminate  the  findings  of  such  research 
and  all  data  related  to  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(6)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  prompt 
evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted  JuvenUe 
delinquency  programs; 

(7)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals in  developing  and  Implementing 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(8)  to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
ties with  resources  to  develop  and  Implement 
programs  to  keep  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions; 


(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sons. Including  professionals,  paraprofes- 
slonals,  and  volunteers,  who  work  with  de- 
linquents or  potential  delinquents  or  whose 
work  or  activities  relate  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency programs; 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  direction,  coordination,  and  review 
of  all  federally  assisted  juvenUe  delinquency 
programs: 

(11)  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Studies  of  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  and 

(12)  to  establish  a  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  problems  of  runaway 
youth. 

DCFINmONS 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "community-based"  means 
a  small,  open  group  home  or  other  suitable 
place  located  near  the  JuvenUe's  home  or 
family  and  programs  of  community  super- 
vision and  service  which  maintain  com- 
munity and  consumer  participation  In  the 
planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  their 
programs  which  may  include  medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  social,  and  psycholog- 
ical guidance,  training,  counseling,  drug 
treatment,  and  other  rehabilitative  services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  means  ac- 
quisition, expansion,  remodeling,  and  altera- 
tion of  existing  buildings,  and  initial  equip- 
ment of  any  such  buildings,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  activities  (including  architects' 
fees  but  not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land 
for  buildings); 

(3)  the  term  "equipment"  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  such  machinery,  utilities,  or  equip- 
ment: 

(4)  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabUitatlon,  plan- 
ning, education,  training,  and  research.  In- 
cluding drug  abuse  programs,  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  juvenile  Justice  system,  and  any 
program  or  activity  for  neglected,  aban- 
doned, or  dependent  youth  and  other  youth 
who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  county,  township,  town,  borough, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  Indian 
tribe  and  any  combination  of  two  or  more 
of  such  units  acting  jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
State,  unit  of  local  government,  combination 
of  such  States  or  units,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing; 

(7)  the  term  '"Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(9)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government: 

(10)  the  term  "drug  dependent"  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  2(g)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.SC.  301 
(g)): 

(11)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration established  by  section  101(a): 

(12)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administration; 

(13)  the  term  "Stat*  agency"  meana  an 
agency  designated  under  section  214(a)(1); 

(14)  the  term  "State  Supervisory  Board" 
means  the  board  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 214(a)  (3);    ' 


(15)  the  term  "local  agency"  means  any 
local  agency  which  is  assigned  responsibility 
under  section  214(a)  (6) : 

( 16)  the  term  "Institute"  means  the  Insti- 
tute for  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  established  by  section 
301 1  a): 

(17)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Institute;   and 

( 18)  the  term  "Council '  means  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention established  by  section  501. 
TITLE   I— JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PRE- 
VENTION ADMINISTRATTON 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  hereby  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency 
Prevention    Administration. 

(b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the 
Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Administration  and  shall  exercise 
all  necessary  powers. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  salary  of  the  Deputy 
Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  from  time  to  time  as- 
signs or  delegates,  and  shall  act  as  Director 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Di- 
rector or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Director. 

OmCERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  may  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  including  attorneys,  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  the  functions  vested 
in  him  and  to  prescribe  their  functions. 

VOLUNTARY    SCBTICES 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b) ) ,  the  Secretary  may  accept  and 
employ  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

CONCENTRATION    OF   FEDERAL    EEFFORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
overall  policy  and  develop  objectives  and  pri- 
orities for  all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, evaluation,  research,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  juvenile  Justice  system  in  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purpose^  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs  and  Federal  policies  re- 
garding JuvenUe  delinquency; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  which  have 
direct  responsibUlties  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  In  the 
development  and  promulgation  of  rules, 
guidelines,  requirements,  criteria,  standards, 
procedures,  and  budget  requests  ui  accord- 
ance with  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives he  establishes: 

(3)  review  and.  to  the  extent  he  considers 
necessary,  modify  the  implementation  plans 
for  any  Federal  program  and  the  budget  re- 
quest of  any  Federal  agency,  to  the  extent 
such  plans  or  requests  pertain  to  Federal  ju- 
venile delinquency  programs: 

(4)  conduct  and  support,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Studies  of 
the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
evaluations  and  studies  of  the  performance 
and  results  achieved  by  Federal  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities  and  of  the 
prospective    performance    and    results    that 
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might  be  achieved  by  alternal  Iv 
and  activities  supplementary  tc 
those  currently  being  admin 

(5)  coordinate    Federal    pi 
quency  programs  and  activities 
eral  agencies  and  ijetween 
delinquency    programs    and 
other  Federal  programs  and 
he  determines  may  have  an 
Ing  on  the  success  of  the  en 
venile  delinquency  effort: 

(6)  develop  annually,  submit 
cil  for  review,  and    thereafter 
President   and   the  Congress. 
September  30.  a  report  which  sh4ll 
analysis  and  evaluation  of 
delinquency  programs  conducte< 
by  Federal  agencies,  the  expenc  It 
the    results   achieved,    the    plai  s 
and    problems    In    the 
ordination    of    such    programs, 
meudations    for   modifications 
tion,     management,     personnel 
budget  requests,  and  implemet  tati 
necessary  to  Increase  the 
programs: 

(7)  develop  annually,  submit 
ell  for  review,  and  thereafter  s 
President   and   the   Congress,   n 
March  1.  a  comprehensive  plan 
delinquency   programs  adnUni: 
Federal  agency,  with  particular 
the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
the   development   of   programs 
which  will  encourage  increased 
Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
system:  and 

(8)  provide  technical  assistance 
State,  and  local  governments 
and   private   agencies.   instltutic(ns 
dtviduals.    in    the    planning 
funding,  operation,  or  evaluatioi  i 
delinquency  programs. 

(c)   The  President  shall,  no  liter 
days  after  receiving  each  annua  i 
der  subaectlon  (b)  (S) .  submit  a 
Congress  and  to  the  Council  con 
tailed  statement  of  any  action 
ticlpated   with   respect  to 
made  by  each  such  annual  report 

(d)(1)    The  first  report 
President  and  the  Congress  by 
under  subsection  (b)(6)  shall 
ditlon  to  icformation  required 
(bi(8).  a  (Jetailed  statement  of 
veioped  by  the  Secretary  for 
characteristics      of      Juvenile 
prevention,    diversion    of    youth^ 
Juvenile   Justice   system,    and 
treatment,    and    rehabilitation 
delinquents. 

(2 1   The  second  such  report  sljall 
in  addition  to  Information  requ 
section   (b)(6i.  an  Identificatloi : 
programs     which     are    related 
delinquency    prevention    or 
geiher  with  a  statement  of  the 
pended   for  each   such   program 
most  recent  complete  fiscal  year 
tification   shall   be   made   by 
through  the  use  of  criteria 
paragraph    ( 1 1 . 

(e)  The    third    report   submitted 
President  and  the  Congress  by 
under   subsection    (b)(7)    shall 
addition  to  the  comprehensive 
by  subsection   (b)(7).  a  detailed 
of  procedures  to  be  used  with 
submission  of  Juvenile  dellnquericy 
ment  statements  to  the  Secretar;  ■ 
agencies  under  section  106.  Sucii 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  shal 
description  of  Information,  data 
ses  which  shall  be  contained  Ir 
Impact  statement. 

(f)  The    Secretary    may    reqi*r© 
agencies  engaged  In  any  activity 
any   Federal   Juvenile   dellnque 
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to  provide  him  with  such  Information  and 
reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies  and 
surveys,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of  Ms 
functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  rules,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Administration. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  services 
and  faculties  of  any  Federal  agency  and  of 
any  other  public  agency  or  Institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

(i)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  any  Federal 
agency  to  develop  or  demonstrate  new  meth- 
ods in  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
treatment  and  to  supplement  existing  de- 
linquency prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams which  the  Director  finds  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally effective  or  for  which  he  finds 
there  exists  exceptional  need. 

(J)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  any  public  or 
private  agency,  institution,  or  individual  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(k)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  through  the 
Admi  nistratlon. 

JUVENn,E    DELINQUENCY    DEVELOPMENT 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  require 
each  Federal  agency  which  administers  a 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  program  which 
meets  any  criterion  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  104(d)  (1)  to  submit  to 
the  Secretarj-  a  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement.  Such  statement  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  information,  report,  study, 
or  survey  which  the  Secretary  may  require 
under  section  104(f) . 

(b)  Each  Juvenile  delinquency  develop- 
ment statement  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
under  subaectlon  (a)  shall  be  submitted  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  104(e)  and  shall 
contain  such  Information,  data,  and  suialy- 
ses  as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  sec- 
tion 104(e).  Such  analyses  shall  Include  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  of  the  Federal  agency 
submitting  such  development  statement 
conforms  with  and  furthers  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  treatment  goals 
and  policies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  com- 
ment upon  each  Juvenile  delinquency  de- 
velopment statement  transmitted  to  him 
under  subsection  (a).  Such  development 
statement,  together  with  the  comments  of 
eral  agency  involved  In  every  recommenda- 
tion or  request  made  by  such  agency  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  significantly  affects 
JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. 

JOINT  riTNDINC 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  where  funds  are  made  available 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  any  agency,  organization.  Institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  act  for  all 
In  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In 
such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  re- 
quirement may  be  established  according  to 
the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each 
Federal  agency,  and  the  Secretary  may  order 
any  such  agency  to  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  in 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  which  Is 
Inconsistent  with  the  sImUar  requirement  of 
the  admlnutering  agency  or  which  the  ad- 
ministering agency  does  not  Impose. 


titij:  n — federal  assistance  for 

STATE    AND   LOCAL    PRCXIRAMS 
Part   A — Grant   Pkociiams 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  ail.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  assist 
them  in  planning,  establishing,  operating, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  projects  directly 
or  through  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  for  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive education,  training,  research,  prevention, 
diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  programs  to  improve  the  Juvenile  justice 
system. 

ALLOCATION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  funds  shaU  be  lolo- 
cated  annually  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  relative  population  of  people  under  18 
years  of  age.  No  such  allotment  to  any  State 
shall  be  less  than  $150,000,  except  that  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
no  allotment  shall  be  less  than  $50,000. 

(b)  Except  for  funds  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  If  any  amount  so  aUotted  re- 
mains unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  such  funds  shall  be  reallocated  in  a 
manner  equitable  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1975  may  be  obligated  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  until  June  30,  1976, 
after  which  tlm«  they  may  be  reallocated. 
Any  amount  so  reallocated  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  already  allot  ted  and 
available  to  the  States,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  same 
period. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  this  title,  a  portion  of  any  allotment 
to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able to  develop  a  State  plan  and  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  which  are  nec- 
essary for  efficient  adznlnlstrstlcxi.  Not  more 
than  16  percent  of  the  total  annual  allot- 
ment of  such  State  shall  be  available  for  such 
purposes.  The  Stata  shaU  make  avaUaMe 
needed  funds  for  planning  and  administra- 
tion to  local  governments  within  the  State 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

(d)  Financial  assl£tanc«  extended  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  approved  costa  of  any 
assisted  programs  or  activities.  The  non- 
Federal  share  shall  be  made  only  through  the 
use  of  cash  or  other  monetary  Instrumenta 

special   emphasis  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

paocRAMs;  authorization 
Sec  213.  (a)  Not  less  than  25  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  available  only 
for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treat- 
ment grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  section  215. 

(b)  Among  applicants  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  part,  priority  shall  be  given 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  or  Institu- 
tions which  have  had  experience  In  dealing 
with  youth.  Not  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
funds  available  for  grants  and  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  to  such  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  institutions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations,  institutions, 
or  individuals  to — 

(1)  develop  and  implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  Juvenile  dellnqiiency  programs; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
Instl  tutional  Izatlon ; 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  programs  to 
keep  students  In  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools    and    to    prevent    unwarranted    and 
arbitrary  suspensions  and  expulsions; 

(4)  develop  and  implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  Juvoniles  from  the  traditional 
Juvenile  Justice  and  correctional  system; 

(5)  Improve  the  capabllty  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
services  for  delinquents  and  youths  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(6)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  section  309. 

STATE   plans 

Sec  214.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  formula 
grants  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit 
a  plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  In 
acordance  with  rules  prescribed  under  this 
title,  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  establish  or  designate  a  single  State 
agency,  or  designate  any  other  agency,  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  has  or  will  have  authority,  by 
legislation  if  necessary,  to  Implement  such 
plan  In  conformity  with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  Act  by  the  State 
agency  by  a  State  supervisory  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  (A)  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
15  persons  who  have  training,  experience,  or 
special  knowledge  concerning  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the 
administration  of  Juvenile  Justice;  (B) 
which  shall  include  representation  of  units 
of  local  government,  law  enforcement  and 
Juvenile  Justice  agencies  such  as  law  en- 
forcement, correction  or  probation  personnel, 
and  Juvenile  or  family  court  Judges,  and  pub- 
lic agencies  concerned  with  delinquency  pre- 
venUon  or  treatment  such  as  welfare,  social 
services,  mental  health,  education,  youth 
service  departments,  or  alternative  youth 
systems;  (C)  which  shall  Include  represent- 
atives of  private  organizations  concerned 
with  delinquency  prevention  or  treatment; 
concerned  with  neglected  or  dependent  chil- 
dren; concerned  with  the  quality  of  JuvenUe 
Justice,  education,  or  social  services  for  chil- 
dren; which  utilize  volunteers  to  work  with 
delinquents  or  potential  dellnquenta;  com- 
munity-based delinquency  prevention  or 
treatment  programs;  and  organizations 
which  represent  employees  affected  by  this 
Act;  (D)  a  majority  of  whose  members  (in- 
cluding the  Chairman )  shall  not  be  full-time 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State,  or  any  local  government;  (E)  at  least 
one-third  of  whose  members  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  26  at  the  time  of  appointment  and 
of  whom  at  least  two  shall  have  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  system;  and 
(F)  which  shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove, after  consultation  with  private  agen- 
cies and  alternative  youth  systems,  any  pro- 
posed modification  of  a  State  plan  before 
such  proposed  modification  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary; 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultation  with 
and  participation  of  local  governments  in 
the  development  of  a  State  plan  which  ade- 
quately takes  into  account  the  needs  and 
requests  of  local  governments; 

(5)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  State  under  section 
212  shall  be  expended  through  programs  of 
local  government  Insofar  as  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  State  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  for  any  State  If  the  services  for 
delinquent  or  potentlaUy  delinquent  youth 
are  organized  primarily  on  a  statewide  basis; 

(6)  provided  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  local  government  shall  assign  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  local  government's  part  of  the 
State  plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  the  local 


government's  part  of  the  State  plan,  to  that 
agency  within  the  local  government's  struc- 
ture which  can  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  provide 
for  supervision  of  the  programs  funded  un- 
der this  Act  by  the  local  agency  by  a  board 
which  meets  the  appropriate  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3); 

(7)  provide,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, for  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
assistance  received  under  section  212  within 
the  State; 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
needs  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated approach  to  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  treatment  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system.  Including  an 
itemized  estimated  cost  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  such  programs; 

(9)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  funds  available  to  such  State  or  to 
any  local  government  of  such  State  under 
this  part,  whether  exp>ended  directly  by  the 
State  or  by  the  local  government  or  through 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
shall  be  used  for  advanced  techniques  in 
conjunction  with  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  expansion  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency, 
to  divert  JuvenUes  from  the  Juvenile  Justice 
system,  and  to  provide  community-based 
alternatives  to  Juvenile  detention  and  correc- 
tional faculties;  such  advanced  techniques 
shall  include  community-based  programs  and 
services  relating  to  various  aspecta  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  youth  service  bureaus  to 
assist  delinquent  and  other  youth,  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention  programs, 
programs  to  encourage  youth  to  remain  in 
school.  Improvement  of  probation  programs 
and  services,  statewide  programs  designed  to 
Increase  the  use  of  nonsecure  community- 
based  faculties  for  the  commitment  of  Ju- 
veniles, and  youth -initiated  programs  and 
outreach  programs  designed  to  assist  youth 
who  otherwise  wovUd  not  be  reached  by  as- 
sistance programs; 

(10)  encourage  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate research,  training,  and  evaluation  ca- 
pacity within  the  State; 

(11)  encourage  the  placement  of  JuvenUes 
In  shelter  facilities,  rather  than  Juvenile  de- 
tention or  correctional  faculties,  if  such 
Juveniles  are  charged  with  or  have  com- 
mitted offenses  which  would  not  be  crim- 
inal if  committed  by  an  adult;  discourage 
the  incarceration  of  Juveniles  with  adults; 
and  encourage  the  establishment  of  monitor- 
ing systems  designed  to  augment  the  com- 
mitment policies  described  in  this  paragraph: 

(12)  provide  assurances  that  assistance 
wiU  be  avaUable  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
deal  with  all  disadvantaged  youth,  including 
females,  minority  youth,  and  mentaUy,  emo- 
tionally, or  physically  handicapped  youth; 

(13)  provide  for  procedures  which  wUl  be 
established  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law  the  right  of  recipients  ot 
services  and  which  will  assure  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  individual  un- 
der the  State  plain; 

(14)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use,  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
this  title; 

(15)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  wUl  not  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase  (but  not  supplant),  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
that  would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  avaUable  for  the  programs  de- 
scribed In  this  part,  and  will  in  no  event  re- 
place such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds; 

(16)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  plan  and  submit  to  the 


Secretary  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activities^ 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifi- 
cations in  the  plan,  including  the  survey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  it  considers  nec- 
essary; and 

(17)  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  In  the  event  that  any  State  fails  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  submits  a  plan,  or  any  mod- 
ification thereof  which  the  Secretary,  -after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, determines  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  allotment  of  such  State  under  the 
provisions  of  section  212  available  to  the 
public  and  private  agencies  in  such  State  for 
programs  under  sections  213  and  215. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  215.  (a)  Any  agency.  Institution,  or 
individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or  enter 
into  any  contract  under  this  Bectlon  or  sec- 
tion 213,  shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  ac- 
companied by  such  information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  each  such  applica- 
tion shall — 

( 1 )  provide  that  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  title  is  sought  vrlll  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant: 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  214; 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of   such   program; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

(5)  indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
quested the  review  of  the  application  from 
the  Stata  agency  or  local  agency  designated 
under  section   214,   when  appropriate; 

(6)  Indicate  the  response  of  the  State 
agency  or  the  local  agency  to  the  request 
for  review  and  comment  on  the  application: 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  State  agency  and  local  agency,  when 
appropriate:  and 

(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  prudent  use,  proper  disburse- 
ment, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  grante  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  incorporate  new  or  innovative 
techniques; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  State  plan,  when  a  State  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  214 
(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appro- 
priate; 

(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  pubUc 
and  private  agency,  institution,  or  Individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or  youths 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
project  serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment,  school  drop- 
out, and  delinquency;  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
program  faclUtates  the  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Institute  as  set 
forth  pursuant  to  section  309. 
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WITHHOLDING 

Sec.    221.    Whenever   the 
giving    reasonable    notice    and 
for  hearing  to  a  recipient  of 
this  title,  finds— 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity 
such  grant  was  made  has  t 
that   it   no   longer   complies   \^th 
visions  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to 
stantlally  with  any  such  provfclon 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  suet 
his  findings  and  no  further 
made  to  such  recipient  under 
In  his  discretion  that  the  State 
not  make  further  payments  to 
grams  affected  by  the  failure) 
retary  until  he  Is  satisfied  th4t 
compliance  has  been,   or  will 
corrected. 

USE    OF    rUNDS 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Funds  paid  to 
He  or  private  agency.  Institutloi . 
ual    (whether  directly   or   thro  igh 
agency  or  local  agency)  may  be 

(1)  securing,  developing,  or 
program  designed  to  carry  out 
of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  not  more  than  50  percen 
of  the  construction  of  innovatij' 
Ity-bftsed  facilities  for  less  tha 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by 
no    funds    paid    lo    any    public 
agency,  institution,  or  Indlvldut  I 
title    (whether  directly  or  through 
agency  or  local  agency)  may  be 
struction. 

PATMEirrs 

Src.  22."?.   (a)    In  accordance 
established  by  the  Secretary,  It 
of  the  Congress  that  programs 
der  this  title  shall  continue  to  r^ceiv 
clal  assistance,  except  that  sue:  \ 
shall  not  continue  If  the  yearl] 
of  such  programs  is  not  satiaf ac1  cry 

(b)  At   the   discretion   of   this 
when  there  is  no  other  way  to  fui  id 
tlal  Juvenile  delinquency  program 
may  utilize  25  percent  of  the  fui^s 
to  it  under  this  Act  to  meet  the 
matching  share  requirement  for 
Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  p 

(c)  Whenever    the    Secretary 
that  It  will  contribute  to  the 
Act,   he   may   require   the 
grant  or  contract  to  contribute 
clllties,  or  services  up  to  25 
cost  of  the  project  Involved. 

(d)  Payments  made  under  thiii 
suant  to  a  grant  or  contract, 
(after  necessary  adjustment,  in 
grants,  on  account  of  previously 
payments  or  underpayments)   In 
by  way  of  reimbursements.  In  sikch 
ments  and  on  such  conditions  a« 
tary  may  determine. 
TITLE  ni— INSTITUTE  FOR 

STUDIES  OF  THE   PREVENTli)N 
VENILB  DELINQUENCY 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND 

Sec  301.    (a)    There  U  hereby 
an  Institute  to  be  known  as 
for   Continuing   Studies   of    the 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Th» 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
the  Administration. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  ol 
tute  to  provide   a  coordinating 
the  collection,  preparation,  and 
tlon  of  uaefol  data  regarding  the 
and   control   of  Juvenile 
shaU  also  b«  the^pnrpose  of 
to   provide   training  for 
Federal,  State,   and  local  law 


pre  gram 


pur]>06es 
reclpl  snt 


miiy 


offend^s 

th# 
represeitatlves 
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oJBcers.     teachers    and    other    educational 

personnel.  Juvenile  welfare  workers,  juvenile 

after     J^<*«m    »nd    Judicial    personnel,    probation 

opportunity     personnel,  cwrectlonal  personnel,  and  other 

grant  under      Persons,  Including  lay  personnel,  connected 

with  the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile 

.  for  which      offenders. 

so  changed  functions 

the   pro-  Sec.  302.  The  Institute  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematically  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  reseaj-ch  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
Institutions,  or  Individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  Including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  Informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  all  Information  re- 
garding Juvenile  delinquency.  Including 
State  and  local  juvenile  dellnquencv  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  and  plans, 
availability  of  resources,  training  and  edu- 
cational programs,  statistics,  and  other 
pertinent  data  and  Information; 

(3)  disseminate  pertinent  data  and  studies 
(Including  a  periodic  Journal)  to  indlvld- 
uaU,  agencies,  and  organizations  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency: 

(4)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  approprUte  Individuals  and 
private  agencies,  such  studies  as  It  considers 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  delinquency 
and  related  matters.  Including  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  promote  effective  preven- 
tion and  treatment; 

(5)  devise  and  conduct  In  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  workshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons 
engaged  In  working  directly  with  Juveniles 
and  Juvenile  offenders; 

(6)  devise  and  conduct  a  training  pro- 
gram. In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  305,  306,  and  307,  of  short-term 
Instruction  in  the  latest  proven.«ffectlve 
methods  of  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment at  Juvenile  delinquency  for  correc- 
tional and  law  enforcement  personnel  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  per8<mnel,  Juve- 
nile virelfare  workers,  JuvenUe  judges  and 
judicial  personnel,  probation  officers  and 
other  persons  (Including  lay  personnel)  con- 
nected with  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency; 

(7)  develop  technical  training  teams  to 
aid  In  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams In  the  SUtes  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies  which  work  with  JuvenUes 
and  juvenile  offenders; 

(8)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
research  and  evaluation  into  any  aspect  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency; 

(9)  encourage  the  development  of  dem- 
onstration projects  In  new  and  Innovative 
techniques  and  methods  to  prevent  and 
treat  juvenile  delinquency; 

(10)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all 
programs  assisted  under  this  Act  m  order 

established     ^  determine  the  results  and  the  effectiveness 

Institute     °'  such  programs; 

Prevention         (11)    provide   for   the   evaluation  of  any 

Institute  shall     ^^^r  Federal,  State,  or  local  JuvenUe  de- 

through     llnquency  program,  as  deemed  necessary  by 

the  Secretary;  and 

the  Instl-         (12)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  eval- 

center  for     nations  and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 

dlssemlna-     ^vltles,    partlciilarly    to    persons    actively 

treatment     working  in  the  field  of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

and   It  POWEas 

Institute         Sec.  303.   (a)   The  functions,  powers,  and 
of     duties  specified  In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out 
e^orcement     by  the  Institute   shaU  not   be   transferred 
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elsewhere  or  within  any  Federal  agency  un- 
less specifically  hereafter  authorlaed  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  other  powers, 
express  and  implied,  the  Institute  may 

(1)  request  any  Federal  agency  to  supply 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  material  as  the  Institute  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  its  functions; 

(2)  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  for  the  use  of  personnel 
or  faculties  or  equipment  of  such  agencies; 

(3)  confer  with  and  avaU  Itself  of  the 
cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities 
of  State,  municipal,  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate local  agencies; 

(4)  enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Individ- 
uals, for  the  partial  performance  of  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  Institute;   and 

(5)  compensate  consultants  and  members 
of  technical  advisory  councils  who  are  not 
In  the  regular  fuUtlme  employ  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Institute  but  not  exceed- 
ing $75  per  diem  and  while  away  from  home, 
or  regular  place  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  which  receives  a 
request  from  the  Institute  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  may  cooperate  with  the  Institute 
and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, consult  with  and  furnish  Informa- 
tion and  advice  to  the  Institute. 

ADMINISTRATOR  AND  STAFF 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Institute  shall  have  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  administration  of  the  organi- 
zation, employees,  enroUees,  financial  affairs, 
and  other  operations  of  the  Institute.  He 
may  employ  such  staff,  faculty,  and  admini- 
strative personnel  as  are  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  the  Institute. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  to-^ 

(1)  acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  Institute; 

(2)  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  trusts  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute;  and 

(3)  appoint  such  technical  or  other  ad- 
visory councils  comprised  of  consultants  to 
guide  and  advise  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  his 
powers  under  this  Act  to  such  employees  of 
the  Institute  as  he  deems  approprUte. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TXAINXNC  FKOGRAM 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Institute  a  training  program  de- 
signed to  train  enroUees  with  respect  to 
methods  and  techniques  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

(b)  EnroUees  In  the  training  program  es- 
tablished under  this  section  shaU  be  drawn 
from  correctional  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, teachers  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, Juvenile  welfare  workera.  JuvenUe 
Judges  and  judicial  personnel,  probation  of- 
ficers, and  other  persons  (Including  lay  per- 
sonnel) connected  with  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Juvenile  deUnquency. 

CTTRRICTTLrM  FOR  TRAINING  PROOR.tM 

Sec.  300.  The  Secretary  shall  design  and 
supervise  a  curriciUura  for  the  training  pro- 
gram established  by  section  305  which  shaU 
utilize  an  interdisciplinary  approach  with 
respect  to  the  prevention  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency, the  treatment  of  JurenUo  delin- 
quents, and  the  diversion  of  youths  from  the 
JuvenUe  Justice  system.  Such  curriculum 
shall  be  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  «ie  en- 
roUees of  the  training  prognuxL 

ENROLLMENT  TOi  TRAimiro  PROGRAM 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Any  person  seeking  to  enroll 
In  the  training  program  established  under 
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section  305  shall  transmit  an  application  to 
the  AdnUnlstrator,  In  such  form  and  accord- 
ing to  such  procedures  as  the  Administrator 
iiiiiv  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  the  final 
determination  with  respect  to  the  admit- 
tance of  any  person  to  the  training  pro- 
gmm.  The  Administrator,  In  making  such 
determination,  shall  seek  to  assure  that 
persons  admitted  to  the  training  program 
are  broadly  representative  of  the  categories 
described  In  section  305(b). 

(c)  While  studying  at  the  Institute  and 
while  traveling  In  connection  with  his  study 
(Including  authorized  field  trips),  each  per- 
son enrolled  In  the  Institute  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  a  per  diem  allowance 
In  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  under  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

ANNUAL     SEPOBT 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
annually  and  submit  to  the  President  and 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  prior  to  June 
30,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
and  on  research,  demonstration,  training, 
and  evaluation  programs  funded  under  this 
title.  Including  a  review  of  the  results  of 
such  programs,  an  assessment  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  results  to  existing  and  new 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs,  and  de- 
talle  recommendations  for  future  research, 
demonstration,  training,  and  evaluation 
programs. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   STANDARDS  FOR  JtTVENILE 
JUSTICE 

Sec  309.  The  Institute,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  a  study 
for  the  development  of  standards  for  juven- 
ile Justice.  The  Institute  shall,  no  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  repiort  based 
upon  such  study.  Such  report  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  recommended  stand- 
ards for  the  administration  of  juvenile  Jus- 
tice at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level, 
and  shall  recommend — 

(1)  Federal  action,  Including  administra- 
tive, bvidgetary,  and  legislative  action,  re- 
quired to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  such 
standards  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  State  and  local  action  to  faclUtate 
the  adoption  of  such  standards  for  Juvenile 
Justice  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

INPORMATION  FROM  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec  310.  Each  Federal  agency  shaU  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  8\ich  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

RECORDS 

Sec  311.  Records  containing  the  Identity 
of  any  Juvenile  gathered  for  purposes  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  under  no  circum- 
stances be  disclosed  or  transferred  to  any  In- 
dividual or  to  any  public  or  private  agency. 
TITLE    IV— RUNAWAY    YOUTH    ACT 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Runaway  Youth  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec  402.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  number  of  juveniles  who  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  Increased  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforce- 
ment problem  for  the  communities  Inun- 
dated, and  significantly  endangering  the 
young  people  who  are  without  resources  and 
live  on  the  street: 

(2)  the  exact  natvire  of  the  problem  is  not 
weU  defined  because  national  statistics  on 
the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway  youth 
population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  many  such  young  people,  because  of 
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their  age  and  situation,  are  urgently  In  need 
of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling  services; 

(4 1  the  problem  of  locating,  detaining,  and 
returning  runaway  chUdren  should  not  be 
the  responsibUlty  of  already  overburdened 
police  departments  and  JuvenUe  Justice  au- 
thorities; and 

(5)  in  view  of  the  Interstate  nature  of  the 
problem,  it  Is  the  responsibUlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  develop  accurate  report- 
ing of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  develop 
an  effective  system  cf  temporary  care  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  structure. 

RULES 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Part  A — Grant  Program 

PURPOSES  OP  grant  PROGRRAM 

Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  localities  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  local  facilities 
to  deal  primarily  with  the  Immediate  needs 
of  runaway  youth  In  a  nmnuer  which  Is  out- 
side the  law  enforcement  structure  and 
juvenile  justice  system.  The  size  of  such 
grants  shaU  be  determined  by  the  ntimber 
of  runaway  youth  in  the  community  and  the 
existing  avaUabUity  of  services.  Among  ap- 
plicants priority  shall  be  given  to  private  or- 
ganizations or  institutions  which  have  had 
past  experience  in  dealing  with  runaway 
youth. 

elicibilitt 

Sec.  412.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  part,  an  applicant  shall  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing 
or  proposed  runaway  house,  a  locally  con- 
trolled faculty  providing  temporary  shelter, 
and  counseling  services  to  juveniles  who  have 
left  home  without  the  permission  of  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

( b )  In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  an  applicant  shaU  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Secretary  meeting  the  foUowlng  re- 
quirements and  including  the  following  in- 
formation. Each  house — 

(1)  shall  be  located  In  an  area  which  Is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  youth; 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  20  chUdren,  with  a  ratio  of  staff 
to  ChUdren  of  sufficient  proportion  to  assure 
adequate  supervision  and  treatment; 

(3)  sb»U  develop  adequate  plans  for  con- 
tacting the  chUd's  parents  or  relatives  (If 
such  action  Is  required  by  State  law)  and 
assuring  the  safe  return  of  the  chUd  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Interests  of  tiie  child,  for 
contacting  local  government  officials  pur- 
suant to  Informal  arrangements  estabUshed 
with  such  officials  by  the  runaway  house,  and 
for  providing  for  otha  appropriate  alterna- 
tive living  arrangements; 

(4)  ShaU  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
assuring  proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  of  runaway 
youths  from  correctional  Institutions; 

(5)  ShaU  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  Involving  runaway 
youth  and  their  parents  within  the  State  In 
which  the  runaway  house  Is  located  and  for 
assuring,  as  possible,  that  aftercare  services 
wUl  be  provided  to  those  chUdren  who  are 
returned  beyond  the  State  In  which  the  run- 
away house  Is  located; 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  rec- 
ords profiling  the  chUdren  and  parents  which 
It  serves,  except  that  records  maintained  on 
Individual  runaway  youths  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed without  parental  consent  to  anyone 
other  than  another  agency  eompUing  sta- 
tistical records  or  a  government  agency  In- 
volved In  the  disposition  of  criminal  charges 
against  an  Individual  runaway  youth,  and 


reports  or  other  documents  based  on  such 
statistical  records  shall  not  disclose  the  Iden. 
tity  of  Individual  runaway  youths; 

(7)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  detailing  how  the  house  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  goals  of  its  plans  and  report- 
Uig  the  statistical  summaries  required  by 
paragraph  (6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  its  ability  to  operate 
under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal  con- 
trol devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary; 

(9)  shaU  submit  a  budget  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  plan  submitted  by  such  house 
under  this  subsection;  and 

(10)  shaU  supply  such  other  Information 
as  the  Secretary  reasonably  deems  necessary. 

APPROVAL    BT    SECRETART 

Sec  413.  An  application  by  a  State,  local- 
ity, or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  only  if  it  Is  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  part  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  412. 
Priority  shall  be  given  to  grants  smaller  than 
$75,000.  In  considering  grant  applications 
under  this  part,  priority  shall  be  given  to  any 
applicant  whose  program  budget  Is  smaller 
than  $100,000. 

GRANTS     TO     PRIVATE     AGENCIES;     STAFFING 

Sec.  414.  Nothing  In  this  part  shaU  be 
construed  to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  which  are  fiUly  controUed  by 
private  boards  or  persons  but  which  In  other 
respects  meet  the  requirements  of  this  part 
and  agree  to  be  legaUy  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  house.  NottJing  In 
this  part  ShaU  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  staffing  and  personnel 
decisions  of  facilities  receiving  Federal  funds. 

REPORTS 

Sec  415.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  status  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  runaway  houses  which 
are  funded  under  this  part,  with  particular 
attention  to — 

(1)  their  effectiveness  In  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  abUity  to  reunite  children  with 
their  famUles  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  IntrafamUy  problems  through  cousel- 
ing  and  other  services; 

(3)  their  effectiveness  In  strengthening 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living  conditions  for  chUdren;  and 

(4)  their  effectiveness  in  helping  youth 
decide  upon  a  future  course  of  action. 

federal    SHARE 

Sec.  416.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  con- 
struction under  this  part  shaU  be  no  more 
than  50  percent.  The  Federal  share  for  the 
acquisition  and  renovation  of  existing  struc- 
tures, the  provision  of  counseling  services, 
staff  training,  and  the  general  costs  of  opera- 
tions oi  such  faclUty's  budget  for  any  fiscal 
year  shaU  be  90  percent.  The  non-Federal 
share  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  eval- 
uated by  the  Secretary,  including  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

(b)  Payments  imder  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  In  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
pasTnents. 

Part  B — Statistical  Survey 
survey;   report 

Sec  421.  The  Secretary  shall  gather  In- 
formation and  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
statistical  survey  defining  the  major  char- 
acterlcs  of  the  runaway  youth  population  and 
determining  the  areas  of  the  Nation  most 
affected.  Such  survey  shall  include  the  age, 
sex,  and  socloeoonomlc  background  of  run- 
away yoath.  the  places  from  which  and  to 
which  children  run.  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween running  away  and  other  Illegal  be- 
havlor.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
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of  such   information   gathering 
to    the    Congress    not    later   thai  i 
1975. 

RECORDS 


Sec.  422.  Records  containing 
of   individual  runaway  youths 
statistical  purposes  pursuant  to 
may  under  no  circumstances  be 
transferred    to    any    Individual 
public  or  private  agency. 
■mXE    V— COORDINATING 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


tie   identity 

g  Lthered  for 

section  421 

isclosed  or 

or    to    any 


COJNCIL    ON 
PRE  I^NTION 


ESTABUSBMZNT 


establ  shed 


author  ty 
the 


Sec.  501.  There  is  hereby 
independent   organization    In    tbii 
branch  of  the  Federal  Governme 
cil  to  be  known  as  the  Coordina 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency   Prev^ 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  502.   (a)   The  Council  shal 
Six  reguJar  members  appointed 
section    (c)    and    an   additional 
ex  officio  members  designated  by 
(b). 

(b)  (1)  The  following  individuals 
ex  ofBcio  members  of  the  Council : 

(A)  the   Secretary    (or   the 
tary  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare.  If  so  designated  by 
tary); 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Adminis' 

(C)  the  Attorney  General  or  his 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (oi 
Secretary  of  Labor,  If  so  deslgnal 
Secretary) : 

( E )  the  Director  of  the  Special 
fice  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
ignee; 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
Development     (or    the    Under 
Housing  and  Urban  Development , 
ignated  by  such  Secretary ) ;  and 

(G)  the  Administrator  of  the 
(2)  Any  individual  designated 

graph   (1)(C)   or  paragraph   (1)( 
selected  from  Individuals  who 
nificant    decisionmaking 
Federal  agency  Involved. 

(c)  The  regular  members  of 
shall   be  appointed    by   the 
persons  who  by  virtue  of  their 
experience  have  special  knowledge 
Ing  the  prevention  and  treatment 
delinquency  or  the  adminlstratlc  n 
nile  Justice.  At  least  three  membe  rs 
have  attained  26  years  of  age 
of  their  appointment. 

(d)(1)   Except  as  provided  by 
(2)    and    (3),  members  of   the 
pointed   by  the  President   under 
(c)    shall    be   appointed    for 
years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first 
CouncU  under  subsection  (c)  — 

(A)  two  shall  be  appointed 
one  year. 

(B)  two  shall  be  appointed 
two  years,  and 

(Ci    two  shall  be  appointed 
three  years,  as  designated  by 
at    the    time   of   appointment, 
bers  shall  be  appointed  within  9(! 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

( 3 )  Any  member  appointed  lo 
occurring  before  the  expiration 
for  which  his  predecessor  was 
be  appointed  only  for  the 
term.  A  membw  may  serve  after 
tlon  of  his  term  until  a  succeseo  r 
office. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council 
ble  for  reappointment  to  the  Council 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  serve 
of  the  Council.  The  Director 
Vice    Chalnnan   of    the    CouncU 
Chairmaji  shall  act  as  Chairman 
■ence  of  the  Chairman. 
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as  an 

executive 

t,  a  coun- 

Council 


ind   survey  (g)    The   Council  shall  meet   at  least  six 

June  30,  times  per  year  to  receive  reports  and  recom- 
mendations and  to  take  such  actions  as  may 
be  considered  appropriate  by  members  of  the 
Council.  A  description  of  the  activities  of 
the  Council  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual 
report  required  by  section  104(b)  (6). 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Council  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  at  least  an- 
nually with  respect  to  coordination  of  the 
planning,  policy,  priorities,  operations,  and 
management  of  all  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs. 

(b)  The  Council  shall,  through  a  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  Chairman,  re- 
view the  activltes  and  administration  of  the 
Institute  and  shall  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  activities  and  adminis- 
tration. 

EXECtmvE  secretary;   staff 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Chairman  shaU,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  an  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  Council. 

(c»  The  Executive  Secretary  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  and  fix  the 
salary  of  such  personnel  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

compensation  and  expenses 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Members  of  the  Council  who 
are  full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsis- 
tence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Council. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
full-time  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  day,  including  travel- 
time  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Council.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 
TITLE  VI— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  601.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
titles  I,  II,  and  III  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  $75,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $125,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1978. 

(b)  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  authorized  un- 
der title  I. 

(c)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  purposes  authorized  under 
title  m. 

(d)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  title  rv  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $500,000. 

(e)    There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  SIS  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  title  V. 
Chairman  nondiscrimination  provisions 

serve  as         Sec.  002.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  for  any 

The    Vice     program   under   this  Act  shall   be  provided 

In  the  ab-      unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with 

req>ect  to  such  program  specifically  provides 
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that  no  person  with  resjKjnslbUltles  In  the 
operation  of  such  program  will  discriminate 
with  respect  to  any  such  program  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  po- 
litical affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(b)  No  person  in  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  In  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  enforced  In  accord- 
ance with  section  603  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to  enforce 
such  sentence.  This  section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 
that  a  person  may  have  If  such  person  Is 
excluded  from  participation  In,  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination 
under,  or  denied  emplojTnent  in  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
sistance u  nder  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATES 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section ( b ) ,  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  104(b)(6).  section  104(b)(7), 
and  section  310  shall  take  effect  at  the  close 
of  December  31,  1974.  Section  105  shall  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  Augiist  31,  1977. 


RUSSIAN  FERTILIZER  LOAN— A 
GOOD  DEAL  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  said  and  written  recently  with 
regard  to  a  $180  million  financing  com- 
mitment given  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a  pro- 
posed fertilizer  complex  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Because  of  the  many  misunderstand- 
ings that  have  arisen  concerning  the 
loan,  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
describe  exactly  how  beneficial  this  loan 
will  be  to  our  coimtry.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  loan  of  $180  million  will  pro- 
duce a  sale  of  $400  million  of  U.S.  equip- 
ment and  services  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  ammonia  plant,  storage 
facilities,  tank  cars,  and  a  pipeline  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  additional  $220 
million  will  come  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  syndicate  of  private  U.S.  banks. 

Additionally,  oceangoing  tankers  car- 
rying superphosphoric  acid  from  the 
United  States  and  bringing  back  am- 
monia, urea,  and  potash  from  the  So- 
viet Union  are  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  loan  to  establish  the  fer- 
tilizer plant  will  also  benefit  the  United 
States  because  the  U.S.  exports  a  phos- 
phate fertilizer,  which  we  have  in  rela- 
tive abundance,  and  in  return  will  re- 
ceive two  nitrogen  fertilizers,  ammonia 
and  urea,  which  are  in  scarce  supply, 
plus  the  potash. 

nXTILIZER    LOAN    WILL    HELP    SAVE    ENERGY 

The  nitrogen  fertilizer  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  will  be  made  from 
Soviet  natural  gas.  To  manufacture  the 
fertilizer  would  require  a  drain  on  our 
own  natural  gas  reserves,  enough  to  heat 
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1,12  million  homes.  The  ammonia  and 
urea  imported  to  the  United  States  will 
have  an  energy  content  equivalent  to 
25.5  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  year. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  project  will 
create  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
will  be  invested  in  the  United  States  for 
ships  and  expanded  production  facilities 
in  mine  phosphate  rock  in  Florida.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  will  create  2,000  to 
3,000  construction  jobs  and  2,900  perma- 
nent jobs.  In  addition  to  the  sale  of  at 
least  $400  million  in  equipment,  there  will 
be  substantial  balance-of -trade  advan- 
tages. The  United  States  will  acquire  a 
much  needed  fertilizer  from  abroad  in 
return  for  exporting  a  fertilizer  in  ample 
supply  in  the  United  States,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  net  drain  on  our  trade  balance. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  issued  a 
preliminary  commitment  on  the  fertilizer 
complex.  On  the  basis  of  this,  fees  are 
being  paid  agmnst  financing  commit- 
ments from  private  banks  and  contracts 
have  been  made  to  suppliers.  These  &r- 
rangements  carry  expiration  dates  at 
which  time  costs  will  increase.  On  the 
basis  of  its  contract  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
commitment,  upward  of  $2  million  has 
been  spent  in  designing  and  planning  the 
project. 

Not  only  will  the  fertilizer  project  be 
a  profitable  one  for  the  United  States  but 
it  will  substantially  contribute  to  world 
food  needs.  If  the  Export-Import  Bank 
fails  to  provide  financing,  the  United 
States  will  lose  all  of  the  monetary  bene- 
fits. This  project  is  in  the  Soviet's  5 -year 
plan  and  will  go  forward  with  or  without 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  If  we  do  not 
follow  through  on  our  preliminary  com- 
mitment, the  contracts  and  benefits  will 
go  to  French,  Italian,  British,  or  Japa- 
nese suppliers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  complete  its  loan 
commitment  on  the  Soviet  fertilizer  deal 
and  because  of  the  many  advantages  it 
will  bring  to  the  United  States  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this 
project 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ASPECT 
OP  DETENTE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsslMi  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Fred  Schulman,  testi- 
fied today  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  on  the  subject, 
"Technological  Aspects  of  D6tente."  For- 
merly chief  of  nuclear  power  programs 
for  NASA,  Dr.  Schulman  Is  presently  a 
research  professor  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

In  his  testimony  Dr.  Schulman  raised 
some  important  questions  about  differ- 
ing American  and  Soviet  approaches  to 
detente  and  listed  a  number  of  areas 
where  he  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  responded  to  American  Initia- 
tives of  trade  or  technology  exchange  in 
a  like  manner. 


Dr.  Schulman  mentioned  in  particular 
the  role  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  backing 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  in  supplying 
the  Arabs  with  military  equipment  for 
use  against  Israel,  some  of  which  may 
have  involved  the  use  of  American  ex- 
ports such  as  ball  bearings.  Dr.  Schul- 
man also  listed  some  of  the  high-tech- 
nology export  agreements  we  have  made : 

Agreements  with: 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  specialized  pipeline  fa- 
cilities. 

Various  American  companies  for  ofTshore 
deep-weU  rigs  and  equipment,  including  In- 
stallation of  submersible  pumps.  There  is  at 
present  no  capability  within  the  Soviet  bloc 
for  these  Items,  and  this  has  been  a  priority 
goal  for  years.  The  unusual  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  high  Communist  Party  official, 
Boris  Y.  Sherbina,  as  Minister  of  Oil  and 
Gas  Construction  instead  of  the  usual  expert 
technician  for  this  post,  signifies  the  im- 
portance the  Russians  attach  to  this  goal. 

General  Dynamics  Corp.  covering  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation  for  a  period  of 
5  years  in  the  fields  of  shipbuilding,  telecom- 
munication equipment,  commercial  and  spe- 
cial purpose  aircraft,  and  computer -operated 
industrial  processing  and  navigation  equip- 
ment. 

Bryant  Chucking  Grinding  Co.  (Exc«llo 
Corp.)  for  precision  military  ball-bearing 
machines. 

Lummus  Co.  &  Monsanto  Corp.  for  building 
chemical  and  polymer  plants. 

Poland  and  Falrchlld  Corporation  for  sale 
of  V3.  integrated-clrcuit  technology  of  a 
type  extensively  used  In  modern  weapons, 
guidance  systems  and  in  third-generation 
computers. 

Negotiations  are  underway  with  Boeing, 
Lockheed  and  McDonnell-Douglaa  Corp.  (or 
the  sale  to  the  Soviets  of  aircraft  under  terms 
in  which  the  Soviets  would  acquire  the  man- 
ufacturing technology,  plants  and  man- 
agerial techniques  needed  to  build  wlde- 
bodled  U.S.  commerciai  Jets. 

Sperry  Rand  for  cooperative  projects  In 
computers,  navigation,  guidance  and  control 
systems,  office  machines,  pneumatic  and  hy- 
draulic equipment. 

This  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of 
others  today,  strongly  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  could  weU  be  trying  to 
"buy"  detente  with  trade  concessions; 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  resix)nding 
with  anjiJiing  more  than  lip  service  to 
the  cause  of  better  relations;  and  that 
our  Government  continues  its  policy  in 
spite  of  that. 

I  have  raised  this  Issue  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Department  of  State,  and 
they  have  responded  in  a  way  that  does 
not  adequately  deal  with  the  specifics  Dr. 
Schulman  mentioned  and  which  does  not 
get  to  the  basic  policy  questions  I  asked. 
I  intend  to  continue  this  correspondence 
and  hope  that  others  will  join  me  In  rais- 
ing the  Issue  with  the  State  Department. 

In  addition  to  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Dr.  Schulman  has  re- 
cently published  sm  article  concerning 
economic  aspects  of  the  energy  crlds 
which  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  tills  point : 

LxssoNS  roR  Ua  ut  EmoPE's  Oeepeninc 
ECOMOMIC  CaxBis 
(By  rr«d  Schulman) 
It  will  be  Intereeting  to  see  how  Europe 
maoAges  Ita  deepening  energy-caused  eco- 
nomic crisis  later  thia  year. 
The  Kuropeans,  who.  with  the  notable  ex- 


ception of  the  Dutch,  surrendered  so  meekly 
to  Arab  political  demands,  will  be  facing  an 
oil  import  bUl  of  $55  billion  to  $80  billion 
during  1974.  Western  Europe  wlU  be  import- 
ing 15.2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  This 
is  98.7  per  cent  of  Its  oil  supply,  of  which  69 
per  cent  is  derived  from  Arab  sources. 

When  all  of  the  finance  ministers  and  all 
of  the  defense  ministers  of  Europe  return 
home  from  their  tours  of  the  Arab  world  and 
count  all  the  arms  and  industrial  plants  they 
have  sold,  they  wlU  find  themselves  on  the 
short  end  of  a  trade  deficit  amounting  to 
more  than  $30  billion.  This  economic  squeeze 
was  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  failure 
to  counter  the  Arab  oU  weapon  and  to  recog- 
nize the  interest  of  the  USSR  in  promoting 
the  ensuing  difficulties  In  the  NATO  nations. 
Bemembetlng  that  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  devalue  its  currency  twice  In  one 
year  largely  after  experiencing  a  trade  deficit 
in  1972  of  only  $6.4  bUUon,  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  the  Impact  of  the  enormous  1974 
trade  deficit  on  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe  will  be  very  scTere.  The  inflation, 
misery  and  chaos  that  will  be  caused  will  be 
unsettling  to  the  stability  and  friendly  demo- 
cratic governments.  The  possibility  of  radical 
upheavals,  now  seen  by  only  a  few  people, 
will  be  of  increasing  concern  before  1975  is 
history. 

In  an  interesting  coincidence,  the  United 
States  in  1985  will  need  to  lmp<Mi:  approxi- 
mately the  same  volume  of  on  as  will  West- 
em  Eiirope  In  1974.  So  we  are  In  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  watch  European 
events  this  year  to  see  how  they  handle  the 
problem. 

The  energy  crisis  facing  the  world  today 
Involves  complex  technical,  financial,  diplo- 
matic, p<ditlcal,  enTlronmental  and  tax 
aspects. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  typical  of  a  number  of 
growing  shortages  InvolTlng  material  re- 
sources. Abuse  of  detente,  as  tn  the  actions 
of  the  USSR  during  and  after  the  October 
War  can  Intensify  these  shortages.  The  short- 
ages of  material  resources  are  a  paradox 
among  plenty.  There  are  more  oil,  wheat, 
copper,  newsprint,  steel,  etc.  produced  In  the 
world  than  ever  before.  Yet  the  world,  and 
even  the  United  States,  stiffers  shortages  in 
many  of  these  materials.  Why? 

The  answers  are  clear. 

They  relate  to  the  greatly  increased  world- 
wide consumption  of  resources  within  the 
last  few  years  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  instant  worldwide  communications,  rapid 
transfer  of  techncdogy  and  the  higher  living- 
standard  aspirations  of  the  rapidly  rising 
population,  now  3.6  billion.  Inhabiting  the 
earth. 

Commenting  on  the  energy  explosion,  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Atomic  Energy  wrote  that 
the  world  as  a  whole,  will  consume  In  the 
30  years  from  1970  through  the  year  2000,  as 
much  energy  as  it  did  from  the  time  of 
creation  until  1970. 

This  iUurtrates  vividly  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  Yet  It  can  be  solved,  particu- 
larly with  Ingenuity  to  create  what  we  need 
from  plentiful  mato'lals  at  hand,  increased 
efficiency  In  production  and  use,  and  develop- 
ing renewable  energy  sources. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  in  1971 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  United 
States  In  1985  wlU  need  to  import  a  mini- 
mum of  14.8  mtllton  barrels  of  oil  each  day. 
If  the  current  war  on  poverty  is  suocessful 
and  if  ve  clean  up  the  environment  as 
planned,  more  energy  is  required  and  the  im- 
port figure  jumps  to  about  2S  mUlion  bar- 
rels of  oU  each  day.  If  nuclear  energy  is 
unable  to  do  Its  job  of  prorldtng  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  electricity  needa.  tt  must 
be  replaced  by  another  9  mlHion  barrels  ot 
oil  per  day  making  a  total  need  for  Im- 
ported oil  in.  19M  amounting  to  34  mUllou 
barrels  per  day. 
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It  Is  simply  not  feasible  to  Imjjort 
massive  amount  of  oU,  either 
financially.  A  trade  deficit  of 
year  will  be  caused  by  the 
only  the  minimum  14.8  million 
expected  to  be  imported  dally  in 
if  the  Arabs  provided  the  oil 
afford  it. 

Nor  do  we  have  the  supertankers 
I>orts  or  refineries  to  handle  thii 
petroleum.  We  are  far  behind 
if  it  is  decided  to  build  all  the  fac 
ed.  Of  the  35  world  pwrts  which 
the  mammoth  supertankers  of 
are  in  the  United  States. 

The  energy  facilities  needed 
our  historical  rate  of  growth  an 
billion  of  new  construction, 
alent    to    investing    cl^}ital 
$750  million  each  week  from  now 

In  the  short  term,  there  are 
that  can  be  done  to  Improve  thi  t 
Existing  oil  wells  yield,  on  the 
36  per  cent  of  their  oU.  With  the 
now  exceeding  $7.00  per  barrel 
comes  economical  to  use  secondary 
tertiary  methods  of  oil  recovery 
yields  above  36  per  cent.  Each  1 
crease  in  oil  yield  is  equivalent 
billion   barrels   to  our   proved   r 
per  cent  Increase  in  engine  energy 
Eion,  which  could  result  from 
the  equivalent  of  1  million 
to  our  supply  in  the  case  of 
plants  and  2  million  barrels  per 
case  of  automobile  engines. 
Incentive  to  do  this  and  there  are 
ising  technical  approaches  towar( 

For  the  longer  term,  solar 
clear  fission,  nuclear  fusion  and 
fuels  from  plant  products  are  qiite 
able  objectives.  liesearch  prograr  is 
derway  in  most  of  these  approaches 
covery  from  plentiful  shale  as 
version  of  plentiful  coal  to  oil  cai 
ly  support  production  of  about 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Success  in 
grains  will   be   a  boon   to   mankind 
first  magnitude. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  s 
It    does    have    considerable 
strength  can  readily  nullify  Arab 
threats  to  oil  supplies  in  the 
ture  by  symbiotic  use  of  trade, 
food,   while  its  Ingenuity  can 
energy  resources. 

If  this  Is  done,  the  energy  crisik 
become,  as  In  Europe,  a  force  foi 
and  distress,  but  a  challenge  that 
country   and    provides   the 
hopeful  future  through  better 
able  energy  resources. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAJ  TED 
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By  unanimous  consent 
address  the  House,  following 
tive    program    and   any 
heretofore  entered,  was  grant^ 

(The  following  Members  ( 
quest  of  Mr.  Hudnct)  to  revis; 
tend  their  remarks  and  include 
ous  material :  > 

Mr.  BiESTER,  for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  Shrtveh,  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutfes 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  CaroIij|a 
minutes,  today 

'The  following  Members   <a 
quest  of  Mr.  Bkeckinrioge  )  anc 
and  extend  their  remarks  an^ 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Kastenmeiei,  for  10 
day. 

Mr.  Bradem AS,  for  5  minutes]  today. 
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Mr.  Owens,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Vandc,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,291.75. 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  HuDNxrr)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Wylie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosBiER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Brooufield. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  YoimG  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinridge)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Ms.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  DtTLSKi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Breckinridge  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.   Long   of   Louisiana   in   five   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  than  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2449.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  improvements  are 
needed  in  U.S.  contractor  training  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  armed  forces,  was 
taken  from  the  speaker's  table;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELANEY :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1170.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  411.  An  act  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
certain  rates  of  postage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1102).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hotise 
Resolution  1171.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  7130.  An  act  to  improve  congressional 
control  over  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals,  to  provide  for  a  Legislative  Budget 
Office,  to  establish  a  procedure  providing  con- 
gressional control  over  Impoundment  of 
funds  by  the  executive  branch,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1103) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  15332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  program  for  live- 
stock producers  and  feeders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  15333.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  any  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 
H.R.  15334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  15335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   15336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  home  garden 
tools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   BYRON: 
H.R.  15337.  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  entertainment  activities  held   In  con- 
junction with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an 
organization    described    in    section     501(c) 
shall  not  be  unrelated  trade  or  business  In- 
come and   shall  not  aSect  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  the  organization;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  du  PONT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prenzel)  : 
H.R.  15338.  A  bill  to  insure  that  each  ad- 
mission  to   the   service   academies   shall   be 
made  without  regard  to  a  candidate's  sex, 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  15339.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  mUltary 
departments  from  using  dogs  In  connection 
with  any  research  or  other  activities  relat- 
ing to  biological  or  chemical  warfare  agents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  15340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  15341.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  LITTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mann) : 

H.R.  15342.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Social,  Economic,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Planning  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  15343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tem- 
porary period  a  deduction  equal  to  the  in- 
crease In  residential  electricity  expenses  oc- 
curring after  January  1.  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  15344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  for  a  tem- 
porary period  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  Increase  in  residential  electricity  ex- 
penses occurring  after  January  1,  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  15345.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation of  fresh,  chUled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat 
for  a  6 -month  period;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rhodes,     Mr.     McPall,      and     Mr. 
Abends) : 
HJl.  15346.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  15347.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  as- 
sistance to  India  untU  India  becomes  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  15348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  tax 
rules  now  applicable  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, mutual  savings  banks,  and  so 
forth,  shall  also  be  applicable  to  the  com- 
parable mortgage  programs  now  undertaken 
by  national  mortgage  associations;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Mc- 
Spadden,  Mr.  Ketchitm,  Mr.  Burle- 
son of  Texas,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Tbone, 
Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Steigee  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Jones 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
HAMMERscHMmx,  Mr.   Montgomery, 
Mr.  RtTNNELs,  and  Mr.  Randall)  : 
H.R.  15349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  cat- 
tlemen; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H  R.  15350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  insurance  program  for  pro- 
ducers of   livestock;    to  the  Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  15351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  amount  of  certain  cancellations 
of  indebtedness  under  student  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 
H.R.  15352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
requirements  of  that  act  for  fuU-tUne  baby- 
sitters; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  15353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
financing    for    livestock    producers;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15354.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
collection  of  certain  State  and  local  Income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hunt,   Mr.   Nichols,   Mr.   Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.   Dellttms,   Mr.   Davis   of   South 
Carolina,   Mr.   Mollohan,   and   Mr. 
Steigeb  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  15355.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  15356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  loan  Insurance  program  tat  live- 
stock producers;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  SKtrBixz) : 
H.R.  15357.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1966,  establishing  a  program  for 
the  preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Afljkirs. 

By  BO:.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  15358\a  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Delaware  River  in  Burimgton  County, 
N.J.,    nonnavigable;    to   the    Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Sarasin,    Mr.    M.atsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  RoE)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1056.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  institut- 
ing any  revision  in  the  method  of  calculating 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  until  such  revi- 
sion   has    been    approved    by   resolution    by 
either  the   Senate  or   the  Hotise   of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1056.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking   and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  1057.  Joint  resolution  to  exte  id 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.J.  Res.  1058.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
by  30  days  the  expiration  date  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYEOLL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  16359.  A  bUl     for  the  relief  of  Cedo- 
mlr  Markovic;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  15360.  A  blU  to  temporarUy  terminate 
the  entitlement  of  Gwendolyn  Artie  and 
Wanda  Lou  Smithee  to  child's  insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE— H^erfnesrfai^,  June  12, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Right  Reverend  Zoltan  Beky,  D.D., 
bishop  emeritus,  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church  in  America,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  our  Heavenly  Father. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  Thy  creation, 
providence,  and  guidance.  But  especially 
for  revealing  Thyself  to  us  in  Thy  word 
which  has  always  been  the  foundation 
and  strength  of  our  Nation. 

We  pray  today  for  Thy  blessing  upon 
all  those  who  were  called  to  lead  this 
great  Nation  and  to  be  guardians  of  the 
great  heritage  which  Is  ours.  May  this 
great  Nation  always  remain  faithful  to 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  tliese 
United  States  were  foimded. 

Save  us  from  Internal  discord,  moral 
decay.  Individual  and  corporal  selfish- 
iiess.  Thou  hast  created  this  Nation  out 


of  the  multitude  of  cultures,  races,  and 
religions.  Thou  hast  led  millions  to  these 
shores  to  build  a  land  of  hope,  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

We  pray  for  the  deliberation  of  today 
in  this  noble  body.  Bless  the  thoughts, 
the  words,  and  the  work  of  all  here 
present. 

We  pray  in  Thy  name.  Amen. 


ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  In  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  12166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
certain  works  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to 
users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and 

H.R.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1976,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  11.  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  biU  iH.R.  12281)  to  continue  until 
the  close  of  June  30, 1975,  the  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  Its  read- 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
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may  be  authorized  to  mdet 
session  of  the  Senate  today 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  U 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordere  d 


tempore 


the 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
unanimous  consent  tiiat 
into  executive  session  to 
nominations  on  the  Execui  i 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te  npore 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF   3TATE 


le^lative  cle.  : 
Department 


o 


the 


b«  Ambassa- 

.  of  the 

Republic  of 


t) 


i  the 


be  Ambaf^a- 
:ntlary  of  the 
Sultanate  of 


The  second  assistant 
read  the  nominations  in  th^  ■ 
of  State,  as  follows: 

Deane  R.  Hlnton,  of  lUtnola.  _ 

dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpolentlary 
United  States  of  American  to         ~ 
Zaire. 

William  D.  Wolfe,  of  Iowa, 
dor  ExtraordlniTy  and  Plenlpo  « 
United  States  of  America  to 
Oman. 

Robert   P.   Paganelll,  of  Ne 
Ambassador  Extraordl  .ary  and 
ary  of  the  United  States  of  /Jnerl 
State  of  Qatar. 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  nilnols         

sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
the  United  States  of  America  t4  ■■      ~ 
of  Upper  Volta. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  Ne, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
ary  of  the  United  States  of 
Republic  of  Malawi. 

Seymour  Weiss,  of  Maryland, 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plen 
the  United  Stetes  of  America 
monwealth  of  the  Bahamas. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pniiident 
unanimous   consent   that   the 
tlons  be  considered  on  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenjpore 
out  objection,  the  nominatic  ns 
sidered  and  confirmed  en  W  x 


legislative  clerk 
Overseas 

as 


tie 
Corp<  ration. 


Nev 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVIeSTMENT 

corporationT 

TTie  second  assistant 
read  the  nominations  in 
P^vate     Investment 
follows : 

Oustava    M.    Hauser,    of 
James  A.  Suffrldge,  of  Florida, 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Private  Investment  Corporatl 
expiring  December  17,  1976. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  _ 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten 
out  objection,  the  nominatioiis 
sidered  and  confirmed  en 


,  t< 


^OI 


blcc 


I  OFFICES 


INTERNATIONAL  BANK 

The  second  assistant  legls  a  live  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  WUliaii  E.  Simon 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  V3.  Governor  of  the 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


I  ask 

Senate  go 

consider  the 

ve  Calendar. 

With- 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


of  Agriculture's  loan  program.  These  loans 
are  vital  to  feed  lot  operators.  I  also  concur 
In  the  recommendations  that  the  Federal 
Government  Introduce  a  beef  piu-chase  pro- 
gram for  military  and  school  lunches.  Most 
Importantly,  I  aslt  that  you  exercise  yotir  au- 
thority In  reimposlng  strict  import  quotas 
on  beef  and  livestock  products  which  com- 
pete with  those  In  this  Country.  As  you  know, 
X  have  consistently  supported  this  safety 
valve  and  the  present  situation  underscores 
the  need  to  reimpose  these  quotas. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  in  this 
matter  are  vital.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  have  a  strong  and  healthy  livestock  in- 
dustry If  some  reasonable  aUitudes  can  be 
returned  to  the  price  of  beef  in  the  retail 
market. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mike  Mansfuld. 


York,  to  be 

Plenlpo  ten  tl- 

ca  to  the 

to  be  Ambas- 

.    of 

the  Republic 

York,  to  be 

Plenlpo  tentl- 

to  the 


A  nerlca 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  now  rec- 
ognized. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  LEAKS 


to  be  Ambas- 

1  potentlary  of 

to  the  Com- 


.  I  ask 
nomlna- 

.  With- 
are  con- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


^     »<>w» 


York,    and 

be  members 

;he  Overseas 

for  a  term 


Pres  Ident,  I  ask 
qomina  tlons 

r.i|)ore.  With- 
are  con- 


International  Monetary  Fund 
of  5  years  and  US.  Governor 
ter national  Bank  for  Reconst^ucUon  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  jSears;  Gov 
emor  of  the  Inter-Amerlcaii  Develop 
ment  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  j'ears;  anu 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  I>  velopment 
Bank.  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


for  a  term 
of  the  In- 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OP  SENATORS 
FROM  BEEF-PRODUCING  STATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extending  an  invitation  to  Senators  from 
the  cattle-producing  and  cattle-feeding 
States  to  meet  Informally  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning  in  room  S-207. 

I  do  so  because  of  the  prices  which 
confront  the  beef -producing  industry  at 
this  time.  I  extend  an  invitation  also  in 
this  manner  to  Senators  from  other 
States  which  are  not  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  production  of  cattle  and  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  7  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States: 

Dear  Mb.  President:  In  recent  days  pres- 
entations have  been  made  to  the  White 
House  stafr  in  behaU  of  a  seriously  depressed 
livestock  Industry.  I  wish  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  asking  that  you  give  this  situ- 
ation your  personal  attenUon.  We  cannot 
permit  such  a  vital  element  of  our  economy 
to  flounder  as  It  Is  now.  Action  must  be  taken 
to  close  the  gap  between  prices  received  by 
the  Uvestock  producers  and  the  prices 
charged  by  the  packers  and  retaUers 

The  reasons  for  this  predicament  are 
varied.  The  main  point  ta  that  something  has 
to  be  done  now  to  protect  the  ranchers  of 
our  Nation.  I  am  joining  with  several  of  my 
western  colleagues  in  the  Introduction  of 
legislation  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  the  cattle  Industry  under  the  Department 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  only  the  professional  prestidigitators 
who  practice  magic.  For  some  time,  one 
issue  which  has  concerned  many  people 
has  been  leaks  of  national  secrets— the 
freedom  with  which  some  people  have 
felt  that  they  could  release  any  secret 
of  the  National  Government,  no  matter 
how  dangerous,  to  their  friends  or  to 
others — and  there  seems  to  have  grown 
up  in  the  reporting  of  this  type  of  reck- 
less leaking  an  assumption  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  that  what  has  to  be  con- 
demned is  the  efforts  made  to  prevent 

This,  of  course,  puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  It  is  also  a  diversionary  op- 
eration. It  is  an  attempt  to  confuse  the 
fact  that  a  government  has  the  right  to 
keep  its  secrets,  that  a  government  has 
a  right  to  protect  Itself  from  the  release 
of  vital  information.  Suddenly  the  issue 
is  not  whether  the  Government  Is  en- 
titled to  protect  itself,  nor  is  it  a  ques- 
tion of  how  the  information  got  out,  but 
luther  a  question  of  who  attempted  to 
stop  It  and  how  the  attempts  to  stop  it 
were  conducted.  And  suddenly  the  peo- 
ple who  are  put  on  trial  are  those  who 
are  alleged  to  have  been  responsible  for 
attempting  to  stop  the  leaks. 

This  sounds  like  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
or  would  so  sound  if  it  were  not  actually 
happening.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  back 
to  certain  fundamentals. 

First,  a  nation  is  entitled  to  protect  it- 
self and  its  secrets. 

Second,  In  so  doing,  the  Nation  is  not 
required  to  release  to  all  and  sundry  of 
the  curious  every  conversation  or  every 
step  taken  in  the  course  of  the  national 
protection. 

Third,  it  is  entirely  proper  to  seek  to 
prevent  the  release  of  highly  secret  in- 
formation. 

■Riose  are  genuine  concerns  of  those 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  genuine  concerns  of  the 
American  people.  Yet  one  never  hears 
them  referred  to;  one  never  hears  any 
expression  of  Interest  In  the  protection 
of  the  Nation,  but  rather  the  entire  con- 
troversies turn  on  who  ordered  the  pro- 
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tection.  who  sought  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and.  in  do- 
ing so.  did  he  give  offense  to  those  op- 
posed to  his  ideology? 

If  he  did  give  such  offense,  he  is  to  be 
tried  in  the  newspapers  and  found  guilty, 
and  characterized  quite  unfairly. 

I  say,  let  us  get  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals. We  do  have  a  right  to  protect 
our  national  secrets,  and  we  do  have  a 
right  to  do  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  them.  If  the  action  taken 
is  itself  wrong  or  criminal,  that  is  an- 
other thing.  But  let  us  put  all  of  these 
things  in  context,  and  above  everything 
else,  let  us  not  risk  the  steps  being  taken 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by 
searches  for  a  headline  or  by  indulging 
in  what  the  respected  journalist  Marquis 
Childs  rightly  characterizes  as  "police 
court  reporting." 

I  think  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  I 
think  the  country  will  be  sick  and  dis- 
gusted with  those  tactics.  And  it  ought 
to  be  known  by  now  that  when  I  am  dis- 
gusted I  say  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT— THE  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  POOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  significant  of  many  moral  achieve- 
ments by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
15  years  has  been  the  extension  of  legal 
rights  and  civil  liberties  to  the  poor  and 
uneducated  who  have  been  the  prime  vic- 
tims of  injustice  in  every  society  In  hu- 
man history  and  in  every  country  in- 
cluding our  own. 

Our  achievements  in  civil  rights,  in 
stopping  environmental  pollution,  in  pro- 
tecting consumer  rights,  in  extending 
education  and  in  other  areas  have  rep- 
resented proud  moral  steps  forward  for 
this  country. 

But  the  big  achievement  of  this  gen- 
eration has  been  the  court-led  fight  to 
provide  a  framework  of  genuinely  equal 
justice  for  the  friendless,  the  Ignorant, 
the  poor — the  people  who  have  been 
classically  kicked  around,  sometimes 
beaten,  often  jailed,  simply  because  they 
had  no  clout. 

But  how  about  the  rights  of  our  poorer 
citizens  before  the  bar  of  justice,  or  at 
the  ballot  box?  The  fight  for  justice  for 
all  is  never  won.  We  have  only  taken 
the  first  steps,  but  what  steps  they  have 
been: 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966> ,  established  the 
principle  that  the  accused  must  be  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  be  silent,  of  the 
fact  that  any  statements  he  makes  may 
be  used  against  him,  and  of  his  right  to 
a  lawyer's  advice  before  questioning. 
These  are  rights  that  we  are  all  entitled 
to,  but  they  are  more  meaningful  to  the 
ignorant  and  friendless.  The  more  af- 
fluent and  advanced  would  generally 
have  access  to  a  lawyer's  services  and 
thus  would  be  less  likely  to  have  these 
rights  knowingly  invaded. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  noted  that 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
placed  the  right  to  counsel  within  sharp- 


ly defined  limits.  In  Kirhy  v.  Illinois,  406 
U.S.  682  (1972),  the  court  held  that  no 
right  to  counsel  existed  when  a  defend- 
ent  was  placed  In  an  Identification  "line- 
up' before  indictment.  The  Court  stated 
that  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  did  not  become 
operative  imtil  "the  initiation  of  adver- 
sary judicial  proceedings — whether  by 
way  of  formal  charge,  preliminary  hear- 
ing, indictment,  information,  or  arraign- 
ment." The  court  carefully  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  decision  would  not  af- 
fect the  Miranda  requirements,  even  if 
questioning  began  before  the  initiation 
of  adversary  proceedings,  because  the 
decision  in  Miranda  rested  not  on  the 
right  to  counsel  but  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination.  Miranda  holds  that  a 
suspect  has  a  right  to  counsel  to  insure 
that  he  will  not  be  coerced  into  incrim- 
inating himself  through  a  forced  con- 
fession. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Draper  v. 
Washington  372  U.S.  487  (1963)  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  right  of  a  convicted 
felon,  rich  or  poor,  to  appeal  a  court  de- 
cision in  these  words: 

In  all  cases  the  duty  of  the  State  Is  to 
provide  the  Indigent  as  adequate  and  effec- 
tive an  appellate  review  as  that  given  appel- 
lants with  funds. 

This  right  was  abridged,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  in  Douglas  v.  Calijornia,  372 
U.S.  353  (1963),  when  the  right  to  a 
lawyer  on  first  appeal  from  conviction 
was  conditioned  on  a  finding  by  the  ap- 
pellate court  that  counsel  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  appellant.  The  court 
felt  that  this  was  a  standard  that  only 
applied  to  those  who  could  not  afford 
counsel  and  thus  was  contrary  to  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  constitution. 

In  Williams  v.  Illinois,  399  U.S.  395 
(1970),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
it  was  a  denial  of  equal  protection  for  a 
State  to  extend  the  period  of  imprison- 
ment beyond  the  statutory  maximum  be- 
cause the  defendant  was  unable  to  pay  a 
fine  which  was  levied  upon  conviction. 
Tlie  Court  went  further  in  Tate  v. 
Short.  401  U.S.  395  (1971 ) ,  and  ruled  that 
where  no  term  of  imprisonment  is  pre- 
scribed for  an  offense  but  only  a  fine,  the 
court  may  not  imprison  for  inability  to 
pay  the  fine  unless  it  Is  impossible  to 
develop  an  alternative. 

Finally,  in  a  1963  case  the  Court  made 
its  most  historic  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  the  accused  poor.  The  Court 
held  in  Gideon  v.  Wainright.  372  US 
335  (1963).  that— 

Any  person  hauled  Into  court  who  is  too 
poor  to  hire  a  lawyer  cannot  be  assured  of  a 
fair  trial  unless  counsel  is  provided  for  him. 

This  principle,  which  applies  in  both 
State  and  Federal  courts,  has  been  but- 
tressed by  congressional  action  providing 
funds  for  the  payment  of  lawyers  repre- 
senting those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

The  Gideon  decision  was  enlarged  upon 
in  Argersinger  v.  Hamlin.  407  U.S. 
25  (1972),  the  Court  deciding  that  the 
right  to  counsel  extends  to  every  case 
where  the  defendant  might  be  imprisoned 
if  convicted,  no  matter  how  short  the 
period  of  imprisonment. 

The  Congress  has  also  created  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  legal  advice,  representa- 


tion and  coimseling  to  the  poor  in  civil 
cases  under  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act.  By  fiscal  1974  this  program  was 
budgeted  at  $71.5  million.  That  repre- 
sented a  tremendous  increase  in  funds 
available  for  defending  the  poor,  com- 
pared to  the  period  of  only  5  or  6  years 
before,  when  the  Legal  Aid  Society  was 
able  to  raise  $5  million.  In  other  words, 
it  increased  twelvefold.  It  supported  256 
local  projects  with  more  than  900  branch 
ofBces  staffed  by  more  than  2,000  full- 
time  attorneys  serving  500,000  clients  a 
year.  Of  1,500,000  separate  legal  problems 
83  percent  were  settled  out  of  court,  while 
85  percent  of  those  cases  that  went  to 
court  were  won. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  series  of  cases, 
has  shored  up  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
welfare  recipients.  For  example,  the 
Court  held  in  Goldberg  v.  Kelly,  397  U.S. 
254  (1970),  and  a  related  case  that  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment prohibits  a  State  from  terminating 
welfare  assistance  without  offering  notice 
and  a  hearing.  The  recipient  of  welfare 
is  also  entitled  to  counsel  at  the  hearing. 
In  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618 
(1969* ,  the  Court  struck  down  a  require- 
ment that  a  person  could  not  receive  wel- 
fare from  a  given  State  unless  he  or  she 
had  lived  there  for  a  prescribed  period. 
The  Court  held  that  a  State  could  not 
discriminate  between  the  poor  on  the 
basis  of  how  long  they  had  lived  in  the 
State. 

Here,  as  in  the  series  of  cases  arising 
from  the  Miranda  decision,  the  Court  has 
tended  to  be  restrictive  of  the  rights  of 
welfare  recipients  in  recent  years.  For  in- 
stance in  Dandridge  v.  Williams,  397 
U.S.  471  (1970> .  the  Court  upheld  a  State 
formula  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
payments  which  imposed  upper  limits  on 
the  amount  one  family  could  receive,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family.  In  Jefferson  v.  Hackney,  406  U.S. 
535  (1972)  the  Court  decided  that  the 
State  could  legitimately  apportion  more 
funds  to  the  aged  and  ill  than  to  families 
with  children,  when  the  funds  were  limit- 
ed, on  the  grounds  that  the  aged  are  least 
able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  poverty. 

Vagrancy  statutes  have  long  been  a 
particular  problem  for  the  poor.  From  the 
Okies  driven  West  in  the  Dust  Bowl 
1930's,  who  were  barred  at  the  California 
border  because  they  had  no  job  or  fixed 
address,  to  toda>''s  migrant  workers,  the 
poor  have  always  lived  with  the  threat  of 
being  jailed  because  they  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  put  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  The  Supreme  Court  has  reacted 
by  either  strictly  interpreting  the  vag- 
rancy statutes  so  that  they  punish  well- 
defined  acts  (Johnson  v.  Florida.  391  U.S. 
596  (1968))  or  by  striking  down  the 
statutes  as  being  void  for  vagueness 
iPapachristou  v.  City  of  Jacksonville, 
405  U.S.  156  (1972)). 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  Supreme 
Court  decision  having  to  do  with  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  apart  from  the  Gideon 
case,  was  the  Court  s  decision  to  strike 
down  the  death  penalty  because  it  was 
being  applied  arbitrarily,  with  discrimi- 
nation, and  unpredictably.  The  Court 
noted  that  those  sentenced  to  death  are 
most  frequently  poor  and  members  of 
minorities. 
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Another  landmark  case  did  not  turn 
specifically  on  the  rights  of  th  e  poor,  but 
reinforced  the  power  of  evers  American 
to  have  an  equal  voice  in  his  g(  (vemment. 
I  speak  of  the  one-man-one- vc  te  decision 
lianded  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186  C  962) .  This 
was  the  first  of  the  reapportic  nment  de- 
cisions of  the  I960's  which  made  sure 
that  every  citizen,  rich  or  poor ,  had  equal 
representation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  statehouses  of  the 
Nation.  The  Congress  not  onlj  beat  back 
legislative  efforts  to  annul  t  lese  land- 
mark decisions  but  started  01  its  way  a 
constitutional  amendment  abc  lishing  the 
poll  tax  as  a  qualification  n  Federal 
elections.  The  Supreme  Court  later  held 
that  State  poll  taxes  violated  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  constitution. 

In  passing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  the  Congress  made  legislatively  ex- 
plicit the  poll  tax  ban  in  thes;  words: 

Congress  declares  tbat  the  co  istltutlonal 
right  of  citlzeiu  to  vote  Is  denied  or  abridged 
In  some  areas  by  the  requiremeul  ot  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  precondition  to 
voting. 

The  act  authorized  the  Att(imey  Gen- 
eral to  bring  actions  against  States  or 
political  subdivisions  for  c  eclaratory 
judgments  or  injunctive  relief  so  as  to 
implement  this  declaration. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean^ 
that  in  spite  of  Watergate  am  1 
political  corruption  and  widespread 
icism,  in  the  past  13  years 
Government  has  made  the 
ress  in  our  history  in  providing 
equality  of  justice  including 
the  friendless,  the  poor,  and 
better  moral  basis  for  judg^g 
than  this. 


It  means 
inflation, 
cyn- 
Federal 
prog- 
genuine 
ignorant, 
here  is  no 
society 


tie 
gre  itest  1 


the 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGESi  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp  >re.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senat;  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  S.  3523  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clej-k  read  as 
follows: 

S.  3523,  to  establish  a  Temp>or^ry  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Sboi  tages. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coiislderatlon 
of  the  bill.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presi^lent.  is  an 
amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^pore 
pending  question  is  on 
amendment  by  the  Senator 
consin  (Mr.  Nelson  1 ,  on  whicl , 
be  a  vote  not  later  than  12  o 
today. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr. 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qudrum 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  both 

The  PRESIDENT  pro 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.   NELSON.    Mr 
\manimous  consent  that  the 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^re.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


agree  ;ng 


temp  ore 


Presid  fnt 


The 
to  the 
rom  Wis- 
there  will 
lock  noon 


Pi  esident, 


I 

,  with 
sides. 

With- 
,  and  the 


I  ask 
order  for 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Paula  Stem,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  paiding  bill,  S.  3523. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALINITY 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  878,  S.  2940. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2940)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  certain 
works  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to  control 
the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to  users  in  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act". 

TITLE  I— PROGRAMS   DOWNSTREAM 
FROM  IMPERIAL  DAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary",  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  a 
program  of  works  of  Improvement  for  the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  the  quality 
of  water  available  in  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  In  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  Its  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  of  August  30.  1973  (Minute 
No.  242  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico), concluded  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of 
February  3, 1944  (TS  994) ,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  desalting 
complex.  Including  ( 1 )  a  desalting  plant  to 
reduce  the  salinity  of  drain  water  from  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  division  of  the  Gila  project, 
Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  divi- 
sion), including  a  pretreatment  plant  tor 
settling,  softening,  and  filtration  of  the  drain 
water  to  be  desalted;  (2)  the  necessary  ap- 
purtenant works  Including  the  Intake  pump- 
ing plant  system,  product  waterllne,  power 
transmission  facilities,  and  permanent  op- 
erating facilities;  (3)  the  necessary  extension 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  the  exist- 
ing b3rpas8  drain  to  carry  the  reject  stream 
from  the  desalting  plant  and  other  drainage 
waters  to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  in  Mexico, 
with  the  part  in  Mexico,  subject  to  arrange- 
ments made  pursuant  to  section  101(d) ;  (4) 
replacement  of  the  metal  flume  In  the  exist- 
ing main  outlet  drain  extension  with  a  con- 
crete siphon;  (5)  reduction  of  the  quantity 
of  irrigation  return  flows  through  acquisition 
of  lands  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  division, 
and  irrigation  elBclency  Improvements  to 
minimize  return  flows;  (6)  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  such  lands  or  Interest  In 
lands  In  the  Painted  Rock  Reservoir  as  may 
be  necessary  to  operate  the  project  In  accord- 
ance with  the  obligations  of  Minute  No.  242, 
and  (7)  all  associated  facilities  including 
roads,  railroad  spur,  and  transmission  lines. 

(2)  The  desalting  plant  shall  b«  designed 


to  treat  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  million  gallons  a  day  of  drain 
water  using  advanced  technology  com- 
mercially available.  The  plant  shall  effect 
recovery  Initially  of  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  drain  water  as  product  water, 
and  shall  effect  reduction  of  not  less  than  90 
per  centiun  of  the  dissolved  solids  iu  the  feed 
water.  The  Secretary  shall  use  sources  of  elec- 
tric power  supply  for  the  desalting  complex 
that  win  not  diminish  the  supply  of  power 
to  preference  customers  from  Federal  power 
systems  operated  by  the  Secretary.  All  costs 
associated  with  the  desalting  plant  shall  b« 
nonreimbursable. 

(c)  Replacement  of  the  reject  stream  from 
the  desalting  plant  and  of  any  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  water  bypassed  to  the 
Santa  Clsne,  Slough  to  accomplish  essential 
operation  except  at  such  times  when  there 
exists  surplus  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty  of  1944.  Is  recognized  as  a  national 
obligation  as  provided  in  section  202  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat. 
835).  Studies  to  identify  feasible  measures  to 
provide  adequate  replacement  water  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  June  30,  1980. 
Said  studies  shall  be  limited  to  potential 
sources  within  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  those 
portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
which  are  within  the  natural  drainage  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River.  Measures  found  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  reject  stream  from  the 
desalting  plartt  and  any  Wellton-Mohawk 
drainage  bypassed  to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough 
to  accomplish  essential  operations  may  be 
undertaken  Independently  of  the  national 
obligation  set  forth  in  section  202  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  funds  to  the  United  States  section. 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (IBWC) ,  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  Mexico  pursuant  to 
Minute  No.  242  of  that  portion  of  the  bypass 
drain  with  Mexico.  Such  funds  shall  be 
transferred  to  an  appropriate  Mexican  agency, 
under  arrangements  to  be  concluded  by  the 
IBWC  providing  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  such  facility  by 
Mexico. 

(e)  Any  desalted  water  not  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  exchanged  at 
prices  and  under  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  deposited  In  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  shaU  have  first  right  of  refusal  to 
any  such  water. 

(f )  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  return 
flows  from  the  division  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  thousand  acre-feet  or  less,  an- 
nually, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to: 

(1)  Accelerate  the  cooperative  program  of 
Irrigation  Management  Services  with  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  improving  Irrigation 
eBBclency.  The  district  shall  bear  its  share  ot 
the  cost  of  such  program  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  through 
eminent  domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  lands 
or  interests  In  lands  to  reduce  the  existing 
seventy-five  thousand  developed  and  unde- 
veloped Irrigable  acres  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  July  30,  1947  (61  Stat.  628),  known  as  the 
GUa  Reauthorization  Act.  The  Initial  reduc- 
tion in  irrigable  acreage  shall  be  limited  to 
approximately  ten  thousand  acres.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  irrigable  acreage 
of  the  division  must  be  reduced  below  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  Irrigable  lands  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the 
district,  to  acquire  additional  lands,  as  may 
be  deemed  by  him  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  acquired  lands  and  interests  therein 
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on  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  him 
and  meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  either  In 
conjunction  with  or  in  lieu  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, to  assist  water  users  In  the  division  In 
Installing  system  Improvements,  such  as 
ditch  lining,  change  of  field  layouts,  auto- 
matic equipment,  sprinkler  systems  and 
bubbler  systems,  as  a  means  of  Increasing 
Irrigation  efficiencies:  Provided,  hoicever, 
That  all  costs  associated  with  the  Improve- 
ments authorized  herein  and  allocated  to  the 
water  users  on  the  basis  of  benefits  received, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  United  States  in  amounts 
and  on  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary. 

(i)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  amend 
the  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  district  dated  March  4,  1952,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that — 

(1)  the  portion  of  the  existing  repayment 
obligation  owing  to  the  United  States  alloca- 
ble to  Irrigable  acreage  eliminated  from  the 
division  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable; and 

(2)  If  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary, 
the  district  shall  be  given  credit  against  Its 
outstanding  repayment  obligation  to  offset 
any  Increase  in  operation  and  maintenance 
assessments  per  acre  which  may  result  from 
the  district's  decreased  operation  and  main- 
tenance base,  all  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  fee  title  to, 
or  other  necessary  Interests  In,  additional 
lands  above  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  In  Ari- 
zona that  are  required  for  the  temporary 
storage  capacity  needed  to  permit  operation 
of  the  dam  and  reservoir  In  times  of  serious 
flooding  m  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  Minute  No.  342. 
No  funds  shall  be  expended  for  acquisition 
of  land  ot  Interest  therein  until  it  Is  finally 
determined  by  a  Federal  court  of  comp)etent 
Jurisdiction  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
presently  lacks  legal  authority  to  use  said 
lands  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  title  nor  any  action  taken  pxirsuant 
to  It  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recognition 
or  admission  of  any  obligation  to  the  owners 
of  such  land  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  or  a  limitation  or  deficiency  In  the 
rights  or  powers  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  such  lands  or  the  operation  of 
the  reservoir. 

(k)  To  the  extent  desirable  to  carry  out 
Eectl<Mi8  101(f)  (1)  and  101(h),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  may  be  required  for  technical 
assistance  to  farmers,  conduct  of  research 
and  demonstrations,  and  such  related  Inves- 
tigations as  are  required  to  achieve  higher 
on-farm  Irrigation  efflciencies. 

(1)  All  coet  associated,  with  the  desalting 
complex  shall  be  nonreimbursable  except  as 
provided   In   sections    101(f)    and    101(h). 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  assist  In  meeting  salinity 
control  objectives  of  Minute  No.  242  during 
an  interim  period,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  construct  a  new  concrete-lined  canal 
or,  to  line  the  presently  unlined  portion  of 
the  Coachella  Canal  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project,  California,  from  station  2  plus  26 
to  the  beginning  of  siphon  numbered  7.  a 
length  of  approximately  forty-nine  miles. 
The  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  tem- 
porary use  of  a  quantity  of  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  salinity  control  ob- 
jectives of  Minute  No.  242,  during  an  In- 
terim period,  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water 
conserved  by  constructing  or  lining  the  said 
canal.  The  Interim  period  shall  commence 
on  completion  of  construction  or  lliUng  said 
canal  and  shall  end  the  first  year  that  the 
Secretary  deUvera  main  stream  Colorado 
River  water  to  California  In  an  amount  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  quantities  requested  by 
(1)  the  California  agencies  under  contracts 


made  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  and  (2) 
Federal  establishments  to  meet  their  water 
rights  acquired  In  California  In  accordance 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decree  In  Arizona 
against    California    (376    U.S.    340). 

(b)  The  charges  for  total  construction  shall 
be  repayable  without  Interest  in  equal  an- 
nual installments  over  a  period  of  forty  years 
begiianlng  in  the  year  following  completion 
of  construction:  Provided.  That,  repayment 
shall  be  prorated  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Coachella  ValMy  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  repayment  contract  with  Coachella 
Valley  County  Water  District  for  that  pur- 
pose. Such  contract  shall  provide  that  an- 
nual repayment  Installments  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable during  the  Interim  period,  de- 
fined In  section  102(a)  of  this  title  and  shall 
provide  that  after  the  interim  period,  said 
annual  repayment  Installments  or  portions 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  by  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  eminent  domain,  or  exchange 
private  lands  or  interests  therein,  as  may  be 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  within 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  on  the  Im- 
perial East  Mesa  which  receive,  or  which 
have  been  granted  rights  to  receive,  water 
from  Imperial  Irrigation  District's  capacity 
la  the  Coachella  Canal.  Costs  of  such  acquisi- 
tions shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  return  such  lands  to  the  public 
domain.  The  United  States  shall  not  acquire 
any  water  rights  by  reason  of  this  land  ac- 
quisition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  credit 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  against  its  final 
payments  for  certain  outstanding  construc- 
tion charges  payable  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  capacity  to  be  relinquished  In  the 
Coachella  Canal  as  a  result  of  the  canal 
lining  program,  aU  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  That,  relinquishment  of 
capacity  shall  not  affect  the  established  basis 
for  allocating  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  main  All-Amerlcan  Canal  to 
existing  contractors. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cede  the  following  land  to  the  Ck)Co- 
pah  Tribe  of  Indians,  subject  to  rights-of- 
way  for  existing  levees,  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Cocopah  Tribe 
of  Indians: 

Township  9  south,  range  25  west  of  the 
Giia  and  Salt  River  meridian,  Arizona; 

Section  25:  Lots  18,  19,  30,  21,  22,  and  23; 

Section  26:  Lots  1,  13,  13,  14,  and  15; 

Section  27:  Lot  3;  and  all  accretion  to  the 
above  described  lands. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  three  bridges,  one  of  which  shall 
be  capable  of  accommodating  heavy  vehic- 
ular traffic,  over  the  portion  of  the  bypass 
drain  which  crosses  the  reservation  of  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  of  Indians.  The  transfer  of 
lands  to  the  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  bypass 
drain  shall  constitute  full  and  complete  pay- 
ment to  said  tribe  for  the  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  construction  of  the  bypass  drain 
and  electrical  transmission  lines  for  works 
authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to: 

(1)  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  con- 
sistent with  Minute  No.  242,  well  fields  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  for 
delivery  to  Mexico  In  satisfaction  of  the  1944 
Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

(2)  Acquire  by  purchase,  eminent  domain, 
or  exchange,  to  the  extent  determined  by 
him  to  be  appropriate,  approximately  twen- 
ty-three thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  lands 
or  Interests  therein  within  approximately 
five  miles  of  the  Mexican  border  on  the  Yuma 
Mesa:    Provided,    however,    That    any   ntch 


lands  which  are  presently  owned  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  may  be  acquired  or  exchanged  for 
Federal  lands. 

(3)  Any  lands  removed  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  "i'uma  Mesa  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  District  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection  which  were  available  for  use 
under  the  Olla  Reauthorization  Act  (61  Stat. 
628) .  shall  be  replaced  with  Uke  lands  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  Yxuna  Mesa  division  of 
the  project.  In  the  development  of  these 
substituted  lands  or  any  other  lands  within 
the  Gila  project,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  full  utilization  of  the  Gila  Gravity  Main 
Canal   In  addition  to  contracted  capacities. 

(b)  The  cost  of  work  provided  for  in  this 
section.  Including  delivery  of  water  to 
Mexico,  shaU  be  nonreimbursable;  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  waters  furnished  are 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  for  modifications  of  the  projects 
authorized  by  this  title  to  the  extent  he 
determines  appropriate  for  purposes  of  meet- 
ing the  International  settlement  objective  of 
this  title  at  the  lowest  overall  cost  to  the 
United  States.  No  funds  for  any  such  modi- 
fication shall  be  expended  until  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  the  proposed  modi- 
fication has  been  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress,  unless  the 
Congress  approves  an  earlier  date  by  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  of  such  modifications. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  that  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of 
funds  therefor. 

Sec.  106.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Adminlsti^tor  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  affected  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  modify  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  or.  except 
as  expressly  stated  herein,  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Federal  law. 

Sec.  108.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $121,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  authorized  In  sections 
101  and  102,  and  (34,000,000  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  section  103,  based  on  April 
1973  prices,  plus  or  minxis  such  amounts  as 
may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluc- 
tuations In  construction  costs  Involved 
therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works  and  to 
provide  for  such  modifications  as  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  104.  There  is 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ptay  condemna- 
tions aweirds  in  excess  of  appraised  values  and 
to  cover  costs  required  in  connection  with 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  90-646) . 

TITLE  II— MEASURES  UPSTREAM  FROM 
IMPERIAL    DAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  Implement  the  salinity  control  policy 
adopted  for  the  Colorado  River  In  the  "Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations"  published 
In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Reconvened 
Seventh  Session  of  the  Conference  In  the 
Matter  of  Pollution  of  the  Interstate  Waters 
of  the  Ck>lorado  River  and  Its  Tributaries  In 
the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming, 
held  In  Denver,  Colorado,  on  AprU  26-27, 
1972,  under  the  authority  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1180),  and  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  June  9, 1972. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  d  reeled  to 
exp>edite  the  Investigation,  plannini ;,  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  salinity  contrc  I  program 
generally  as  described  in  chapter  VI  of  the 
Secretary's  report  entitled.  "Color  ido  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Prog  am.  Feb- 
ruary 1972". 

(c)  In  conformity  with  section  201(a)  of 
this  title  and  the  authority  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  unde  '  Federal 
laws,  the  Secretary,  the  Administra  tor  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  direcl  ed  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate  their  activi  ties  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  autl:  orlzed  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  tl  le  follow- 
ing salinity  control  units  as  the  in  tial  stage 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  sallnii  y  control 
program. 

(1)  The  Paradox  Valley  unit.  Montrose 
County.  Colorado  consisting  of  facilities  for 
collection  and  disposition  of  salir  e  ground 
■water  of  PaituJox  Valley  including  wells, 
pumps,  pipelines,  solar  evaporatlc  n  ponds, 
and  all  necessary  appurtenant  and  i  associated 
worlts  such  as  roads,  fences,  dikijs,  power 
transmission  facilities,  and  permanent  oper- 
ating facilities. 

(2)  The  Grand  Valley  unit,  Coloiado,  con- 
sisting of  measures  and  all  necessa  'y  appur- 
tenant and  associated  works  to  n  duce  the 
seepage  of  Irrigation  water  from  the  irri- 
gated lands  of  Grand  Valley  into  tl  e  ground 
water  and  thence  Into  the  Colors  lo  River. 
Measures  shall  include  lining  of  ci  nals  and 
laterals,  and  the  combining  of  existing  canals 
and  laterals  Into  fewer  and  mor«  efficient 
facilities.  Prior  to  initiation  of  corstructlon 
of  the  Grand  Valley  unit  the  Secre  ary  shall 
enter  into  contracts  through  which  ;he  agen- 
cies owning,  operating,  and  malnta.nlng  the 
water  distribution  systems  In  Grard  Valley, 
singly  or  In  concert,  will  assume  al  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  continued  oper  itlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit's  factUtlis  to  the 
end  that  the  maximum  reduction  or  salinity 
inflow  to  the  Colorado  River  will  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  tc  provide, 
as  an  element  of  the  Grand  VtUley  ij  nit,  for  a 
technical  staff  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  water  users  on  means  a  nd  meas- 
ures for  limiting  excess  water  apj  ilicattons 
to  irrigated  lands:  Provided.  That  such  as- 
sistance shall  not  exceed  a  period  of  3ve  years 
after  funds  first  become  available  u  ider  this 
title.  The  Secretary  will  enter  inio  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Agric  jlture  to 
develop  a  unified  control  plan  for  tl  le  Grand 
Valley  unit.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlc  ulture  is 
directed  to  cooperate  in  the  plani  ang  and 
construction  of  on-farm  system  measures 
under  programs  available  to  that  Depart- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Crystal  Geyser  unit,  Utah  consist- 
ing of  facilities  for  collection  and  disposition 
of  saline  geyser  discharges;  including  dikes, 
pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds,  and  all 
necessary  appurtenant  works  including  op- 
erating facilities. 

(4)  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  »inlt,  Nev  ida,  con- 
sisting of  facilities  for  collection  an<  disposi- 
tion of  saline  ground  water  of  L  is  Vegas 
Wash.  Including  infiltration  galleriei ,  pumps, 
desalter,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  facili- 
ties, and  all  appurtenant  works  IncIiJ  ding  but 
not  limited  to  roads,  fences,  power  t  ransmls- 
Eion  facilities,  and  operating  facilities. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  av  thorlzed 
and  directed  to— 

(1)  Expedite  completion  of  the  Jlannlng 
re|>orts  on  the  following  unite,  ( lescrlbed 
in  the  Secretary's  report,  'Colorado  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Prograi^,  Febru- 
ary 1972': 

1 1 )  Irrigation  source  control : 

Lower  Gunnison 

Uintah  Basin 

Colorado  River  Indian  Reservatlo  k 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 

(U)  Point  source  control: 
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LaVerkln  Springs 

Uttlefleld  Springs 

Glenwood-Dotsero  Springs 

( ill )  Diffuse  source  control : 

Price  River 

San  Rafael  River 

Dirty  Devil  River 

McElmo  Creek 

Big  Sandy  River 

(2)  Submit  each  planning  reptort  on  the 
units  named  in  section  203(ai(l)  of  this 
title  promptly  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  to  such  other  parties  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comments.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  a 
unit  and  careful  consideration  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  each  final  report  with 
his  recommendations,  simultaneously,  to  the 
President,  other  concerned  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed — 

(1)  In  the  Investigation,  planning,  con- 
struction, and  implementation  of  any  salinity 
control  unit  Involving  control  of  salinity 
from  Irrigation  sources,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and  in 
implementing  on-the-farm  improvements 
and  farm  management  practices  and  pro- 
grams which  will  fuirther  the  objective  of 
this  title; 

(2)  to  undertake  research  on  additional 
methods  for  accomplishing  the  objective  of 
this  title,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable the  capabilities  and  resources  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  Interstate 
Institutions,  States,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  no  more  than 
three  members  from  each  State  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  advisory  only  and 
shall— 

(1)  act  as  liaison  between  both  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  States  In  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  receive  reports  from  the  Secretary  on 
the  progress  of  the  salinity  control  program 
and  review  and  comment  on  said  reports;  and 

(3)  recommend  to  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  appropriate  studies  of 
further  projects,  techniques,  or  methods  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  total  costs  of  each  unit  or  separable 
feature  thereof  authorized  by  section  202 
of  this  title,  as  follows ; 

(1)  In  recognition  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  Colorado  River  as  an  Interstate  stream 
and  for  international  comity  with  Mexico, 
Federal  ownership  of  the  lands  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  from  which  most  of  the  dis- 
solved salts  originate,  and  the  policy  em- 
bodied tn  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972  (86  Stat.  816), 
75  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  of  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  each  unit  or  separable  feature  there- 
of shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

<2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  shall  be  allocated  between  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  established  by 
section  5(a)  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107)  and  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund 
established  by  section  403(a)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  895),  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  cre- 
ated In  section  204(a)  of  this  title  and 
consideration  of  the  following  Items: 

(1)  benefits  to  be  derived  in  each  basin 
from  the  use  of  water  of  Improved  qtiallty 
and  the  use  of  works  for  Improved  water 
management: 


(II)  causes  of  salinity;  and 

(III)  availability  of  revenues  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund  and 
increased  revenues  to  the  Upi>er  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 205(d)  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
costs  allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  under  section  205(a)(2)  of  this 
title  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(3)  Costs  of  construction  of  each  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  allocated  to  the 
upper  basin  and  to  the  lower  basin  under 
section  206(a)  (12)  of  this  title  shall  be  re- 
paid within  a  fifty-year  period  without  In- 
terest from  the  date  such  unit  or  separable 
feature  thereof  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  In  operation. 

(b)(1)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for  re- 
payment by  the  lower  basin  under  section 
205(a)(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  205(b)(2)  of  this 
title,  from  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(2)  Section  403(g)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  896)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
after  the  word  "Act."  In  line  8;  insert  after 
the  word  "Act,"  the  following  "(2)  for  re- 
payment to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
the  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  payable  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund  in  accordance  with  sections  205(a)  (2), 
205(a)(3),  and  205(b)(1)  of  the  Ct^orado 
River  Salinity  Osntrol  Act  and";  change 
paragraph  (2)  to  paragraph  (3). 

lc)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for 
repayment  by  the  upper  basin  under  section 
205(a)(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  206(d)  of  this  title 
from  the  Upper  Colortido  River  Basin  Fund 
within  the  limit  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  section  205(e)  of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  108)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  strike  the  i>erlod 
after  the  word  "years"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  Insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof  followed  by  the  word  "and";  add  a 
new  paragraph   (5)   reading: 

"(5)  the  costs  of  each  salinity  control 
unit  or  separable  feature  thereof  payable 
from  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
In  accordance  with  sections  206(a)(2),  206 
(a)(3),  and  205(c)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Salinity  Control  Act.". 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
upward  adjustments  in  rates  charged  for 
electrical  energy  under  all  contracts  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  106,  43 
U.S.C.  620)  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  units  allocated  under  section 
205(a)  (2)  and  in  conformity  with  section 
205(a)  (3)  of  this  title;  Provided,  That  reve- 
nues derived  from  said  rate  adjustments 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
salinity  control  units  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  206.  Commencing  on  January  1,  1975, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit,  simultaneously,  to  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  created  In  section  204(a)  of  this 
title,  a  report  on  the  Ck>Iorado  River  salinity 
control  program  authorized  by  this  title 
covering  the  progress  of  investigations,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  salinity  control 
units  for  the  previous  fiscal  ye<u',  the  effec- 
tiveness  of    such    units,    anticipated    work 
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needed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  future  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  title,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  during  the  five  years 
immediately  following  the  date  of  each  re- 
port, and  any  special  problems  that  may  be 
impeding  progress  in  attaining  an  effective 
salinity  control  program.  Said  report  may  be 
included  In  the  biennial  report  on  the  qual- 
ity of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
15  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
(70  Stat.  Ill;  43  U.S.C.  602n),  section  15  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and 
the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan  Chama 
Project  Act  (76  Stat,  102),  and  section  6  of 
the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  Project  Act  (76 
Stat.  393), 

Sec,  207.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
205(b)  and  205(d)  of  this  title,  with  respect 
to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  and 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act,  re- 
spectively, nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  in- 
terpret, or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  (45  Stat. 
1057) ,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  ComV 
pact  (63  Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  (Treaty  Se- 
ries 994;  69  Stat.  1219),  the  decree  entered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Arizona  against  California  and  others 
(376  U.S.  340),  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  Boulder  Canyon  Project 
Adjustment  Act  (54  Stat.  774;  43  U.S.C. 
618a),  section  15  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  (70  Stat.  Ill;  43  U.S.C. 
620n).  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
(82  Stat.  885),  section  6  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  Project  Act  (76  Stat.  393),  section 
15  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
and  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project  Act  (76  Stat,  102),  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  modifications  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  title  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  ob- 
jective of  this  title.  No  funds  for  any  such 
modification  shall  be  expended  until  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  proposed 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  and  not 
then  if  disapproved  by  said  committees,  ex- 
cept that  funds  may  be  exf>ended  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days  In  any  case 
In  which  the  Congress  approves  an  earlier 
date  by  concurrent  resolution.  The  Governors 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  shall  be 
notified  of  these  changes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  that  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $125,100,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  and  for  other  pur- 
poses authorized  in  section  202  of  this  title, 
based  on  April  1973  prices,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts  as  may  be  justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  'osts  involved 
therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works.  There 
is  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  con- 
demnation awards  in  excess  of  appraised  val- 
ues and  to  cover  costs  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  90-646) . 
Sec.  209.  As  used  Ui  this  title — 

(a)  all  terms  that  are  defined  in  the 
Colorado  River  Compact  shall  liave  the 
meanings  therein  defined; 

(b)  "Colorado  River  Basin  States"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 


Also,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  bill  reflects 
the  name  of  Senator  Domenici  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  This  is  a  printing  error.  It 
should  read  Senator  Dominick  instead 
of  Senator  Domenici. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  26,  line  14,  delete  the  word  "with" 
and  insert  Instead  the  word  "within." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten.pore.  Thj 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12165, 
a  companion  bill  passed  by  the  House; 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken;  and  that  the  text  of  S.  2940, 
as  amended,  be  substituted  therefor,  if  it 
has  been  amended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
12165)  to  authorize  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  certain 
works  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered 
to  users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  has  as 
its  primary  objective  the  implementation 
of  the  Colorado  River  desalinization 
agreement  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  on  August  30  of  last  year. 
Both  the  agreement  and  the  implement- 
ing legislation  are — to  say  the  least — of 
historic  importance  to  both  countries. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  the  salinity  issue 
as  it  has  developed  in  recent  years. 

The  Colorado  River  has  an  average 
annual  flow  ranging  between  14  and  18 
million  acre-feet.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
1944  Water  Treaty  with  Mexico,  the 
United  States  guarantees  that  1.5  million 
acre-feet  of  this  water  will  be  deUvered 
annually  to  Mexico.  At  the  time  the 
treaty  was  approved,  United  States  use 
of  this  water  resource  was  so  smsdl  that 
Mexico  was  in  fact  receiving  far  in  excess 
of  its  1.5  million  yearly  allotment. 

In  the  early  1960's  two  things  occurred 
to  create  a  serious  salinity  problem  with 
respect  to  the  water  delivered  to  Mexico. 
First,  by  this  time,  there  was  virtually 
no  surplus  water  going  to  Mexico.  Sec- 
ond, and  most  importantly.  United  States 
brought  into  operation  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage  District 
in  Arizona,  which  produced  a  return  flow 
having  a  very  high  saline  content,  ap- 
proximately 6,000  parts  per  million. 

The  combined  result  of  these  two  fac- 
tors was  to  double  the  average  annual 
saUnity  of  800  to  900  parts  per  million  in 
water  going  to  Mexico.  At  cer/ain  times 
of  the  year,  the  salinity  factor  in  Mex- 


ico's Colorado  River  water  increased  to 
2,500  parts  per  million. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  decade,  the 
United  States  has  imdertaken  various 
"half  measures"  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  saline  content  of  water  available  to 
Mexico.  From  Mexico's  standpoint,  how- 
ever, none  of  these  has  produced  a  last- 
ing, satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Hence,  throughout  this  time  the 
problem  has  been  a  source  of  serious  ir- 
ritation in  United  States-Mexico  rela- 
tions. 

Indeed,  as  those  familiar  with  the 
salinity  issue  are  aware,  no  other  issue 
in  recent  times  has  so  troubled  our  rela- 
tions; no  other  problem  has  so  taxed  our 
determination  to  seek  mutually  satisfac- 
tory solutions  to  common  problems;  no 
other  problem  has  so  tested  the  sincerity 
and  ingenuity  of  our  diplomats;  and  no 
other  problem  has  so  challenged  the  mu- 
tual resiject  and  goodwill  that  our  two 
countries  have  for  each  other. 

In  the  end.  our  deeds  have  matched 
our  words.  Looking  back,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise — 
given  the  solemn  determination  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  President  Echeverria  to 
resolve  this  issue.  Their  enlightened 
leadership  on  it  deserves  the  high  praise. 
Likewise,  a  very  special  tribute  is  owed  to 
former  Attorney  General  Brownell  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Rabasa,  whose  tireless 
efforts  contributed  so  much  to  making 
the  Augiist  30  agreement  a  reality. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  desalini- 
zation agreement  arrived  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  February.  In  5  short  months  it  now 
has  reached  the  stage  of  final  passage. 
This  is  a  legislative  achievement  of  which 
we  in  the  Congress  can  be  justifiably 
proud — especially  given  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch  required  6  months  just 
to  formulate  its  legislation  proposal. 

The  urgency  with  which  Congress  has 
handled  this  legislation  can,  I  believe,  be 
attributed  in  large  part  of  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentai-y  Con- 
ferences, which  have  been  held  aimually 
since  1961.  The  14th  Conference  was  held 
just  last  month  here  in  Washington,  and 
as  those  who  participated  know,  these 
conferences  offer  a  vitally  important 
sounding  board  to  the  parhamentarian.s 
of  our  respective  legislatures.  The  de- 
liberations, the  discussions,  the  debates 
contribute  immeasurably  to  a  richer  un- 
derstanding of  our  mutual  problems  and 
concerns.  They  give  us  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  the  facts  and  this,  in  turn, 
serves  to  produce  a  political  climate  that 
virtually  guarantees  xmanimous  accept- 
ance by  the  people's  elected  officials. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  the  Chainizal 
Agreement  in  1963.  And  it  has  proven 
successful  again — as  the  legislation  now 
before  us  so  clearly  demonstrates. 

With  the  final  passage  of  this  imple- 
menting legislation,  we  once  again  ex- 
tend to  our  Mexican  friends — un  abraza 
fuertisimo. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Ccuiirol 
Act.  S.  2940,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Tlie  excerpts  give  a  good  history  of  the 
developments  leading  up  to  the  present 
situation  and  aLso  mark  the  honoring  of 
the  treaty  of  1944  which  guaranteed  a 
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certain  number  of  cubic  feet 
water  to  the  people  living  acros; ; 
in  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi  i 
as  follows: 

[Excerpts  F^om  Colorado  River 
Control  Act] 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act", 

TITLE    I— PROGRAMS 

FROM    IMPERIAL    DAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  th 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
authorized   and  directed   to  proceAl 
program   of   works  of   improvemen  t 
enhancement  and  protection  of 
of  water  available  in  the  Colorado 
use  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  United 
comply  with  its  obligations  under 
ment  with  Mexico  of  August  30 
ute  No.  242  of  the  International 
and   Water  Commission.  United 
Mexico ) ,  concluded  pursuant  to  the 
February    3,    1944    (TS   994).    in 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)   The  Secretary  is  authoriz4d 
struct,   operate,    and    maintain    a 
complex,  including  (1)   a  desalting 
reduce  the  salinity  of  drain  water 
Wellton-Mohawk  division  of  the  Gil 
Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Eion  I ,    including   a   pretreatment 
settling,  softening,  and  nitration  of 
•water  to  be  desalted;    (2)   the 
purtenant  works  including  the  in 
Ing  plant  system,  product  waterll 
transmission  facilities,  and 
ating  facilities:    (3)   the  necessary 
in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of 
Ing  bypass  drain  to  carry  the  re 
from  the  desalting  plant  and  other 
waters  to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough 
with  the  part  in  Mexico,  subject  to 
ments  made  pursuant  to  section  1 
replacement  of  the  metal  flume  in 
Ing  main  outlet  drain  extension  w 
Crete  siphon:   (5)   reduction  of  the 
of  irrigation  return  flows  through 
tion  of  lands  to  reduce  the  size  of 
Eion,  and  irrigation  efficiency 
to  minimize  return  flows:   (6)  acqu 
half  of  the  United  States  such 
terest  In  lands  In  the  Painted 
Toir  as  may  be  necessary  to  operate 
ect   in   accordance   with   the 
Minute  No.  242.  and  (7)  all 
ties  including  roads,  railroad  spur, 
mission  lines. 

(2)   The  desalting  plant  shall  be 
to    treat    approximately    one 
twenty-nine  million  gallons  a  day 
water   using   advanced   technology 
cially   available.   The   plant   shall 
covery  Initially  of  not  less  than  70 
of  the  drain  water  as  product  water, 
effect  reduction  of  not  less  than  90 
turn  of  the  dissolved  solids  in  the 
The  Secretary  shall   use   sources 
power  supply  for  the  desalting  combli 
will  not  diminish  the  supply  of  powe  r 
erence   CTostomers  from   Federal 
terns  operated  by  the  Secretary.  All 
sociated   with    the   desalting  plant 
nonreimbursable. 

( c )  Replacement  of  the  reject 
the  desalting  plant  and  of  any 
hawk  drainage  water  bypassed  to 
Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  essentl^U 
tion  except  at  such  times  when 
surplus  water  of  the  Colorado  Ri 
the  terms  of  the  Mexican  Water 
1944,  is  recognized  as  a  national 
as  provided  in  section  202  of  the 
Blver    Basin    Project    Act     (82 
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Studies  to  identify  feasible  measures  to  pro- 
vide adequate  replacement  water  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  June  30,  1980.  Said 
studies  shall  be  limited  to  potential  sources 
within  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  those  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  which  are  within  the  natural 
drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  Meas- 
ures found  necessary  to  replace  the  reject 
stream  from  the  desalting  plant  and  any 
Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  bypassed  to  the 
Santa  Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  essential 
operations  may  be  undertaken  independent- 
ly of  the  national  obligation  set  forth  in 
section  202  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  funds  to  the  United  States  section. 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (IBWC),  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  Mexico  pursuant  to 
Minute  No.  242  of  that  portion  of  the  bypass 
drain  with  Mexico.  Such  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  appropriate  Mexican  agency,  un- 
der arrangements  to  be  concluded  by  the 
IBWC  providing  for  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  such  facility  by 
Mexico. 

(e)  Any  desalted  water  not  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  exchanged  at 
prices  and  under  terms  and  conditions  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  dep>oslted  In  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  Yuma,  Ari- 
zona, shall  have  first  right  of  refusal  to  any 
such  water. 

(f )  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  return 
flows  from  the  division  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  thousand  acre-feet  or  less,  an- 
nually, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to: 

( 1 )  Accelerate  the  cooperative  program  of 
Irrigation  Management  Services  with  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  improving  Irrigation 
efficiency.  The  district  shall  bear  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  such  program  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2»  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  through  em- 
inent domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  lands 
or  interests  In  lands  to  reduce  the  existing 
seventy-five  thousand  developed  and  unde- 
veloped Irrigable  acres  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  July  30,  1947  (61  Stat.  628),  known  as  the 
Gila  Reauthorization  Act.  The  initial  reduc- 
tion in  Irrigable  acreage  shall  be  limited  to 
approximately  ten  thousand  acres.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  irrigable  acreage 
of  the  division  must  be  reduced  below  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  Irrigable  lands  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  acquire  additional  lands,  as  may  be 
deemed  by  him  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  acquired  lands  and  interests  therein 
on  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  him 
and  meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  either  In 
conjunction  with  or  In  lieu  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, to  assist  water  users  in  the  division 
In  Installing  system  Improvements,  such  as 
ditch  lining,  change  of  field  layouts,  au- 
tomatic equipment,  sprinkler  systems  and 
bubbler  systems,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
Irrigation  efficiencies:  Provided,  however. 
That  all  costs  associated  with  the  improve- 
ments authorized  herein  and  allocated  to 
the  water  users  on  the  basis  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  In 
amounts  and  on  terms  and  conditions  statls- 
factory  to  the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  amend 
the  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  district  dated  March  4,  1952.  as  amended, 
to  provide  that — 


(1)  the  portion  of  the  existing  repayment 
obligation  owing  to  the  United  States  allo- 
cable to  irrigable  acreage  eliminated  from 
the  division  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
nonreimbursable:    and 

(2)  If  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  district  shall  be  given  credit  against 
Its  outstanding  repayment  obligation  to  off- 
set any  Increase  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance assessments  per  acre  which  may  re- 
sult from  the  district's  decreased  operation 
and  maintenance  base,  all  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers  fee  title  to, 
or  other  necessary  Interests  in.  additional 
lands  above  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  In  Ari- 
zona that  are  required  for  the  temporary 
storage  capacity  needed  to  permit  operation 
of  the  dam  and  reservoir  In  times  of  serious 
flooding  In  accordance  with  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  Minute  No.  242. 
No  funds  shall  be  expended  for  acquisition 
of  land  or  Interests  therein  until  it  is  flnally 
determined  by  a  Federal  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
presently  lacks  legal  authority  to  use  said 
lands  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  title  nor  any  action  taken  pursuant  to 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recognition  or  ad- 
mission of  any  obligation  to  the  owners  of 
such  land  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
or  a  limitation  or  deficiency  In  the  rights  or 
powers  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
such  lands  or  the  operation  of  the  reservoir. 

(k)  To  the  extent  desirable  to  carry  out 
sections  101(f)(1)  and  101(h),  the  Secre- 
tary may  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  may  be  required  for  technical 
assistance  to  farmers,  conduct  of  research 
and  demonstrations,  and  such  related  inves- 
tigations as  are  required  to  achieve  higher 
on-farm  irrigation  efficiencies. 

(1)  All  cost  associated  with  the  desalting 
complex  shall  be  nonreimbursable  except  as 
provided  In  sections  101(f)  and  101(h). 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  assist  In  meeting  salinity 
control  objectives  of  Minute  No.  242  during 
an  Interim  period,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  construct  a  new  concrete-lined  canal  or, 
to  line  the  presently  unllned  portion  of  the 
Coachella  Canal  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  proj- 
ect, California,  from  station  2  plus  26  to  the 
beginning  of  siphon  numbered  7,  a  length  of 
approximately  forty-nine  miles.  The  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  temporary  use  of 
a  quantity  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  salinity  control  objectives  of  Minute 
No.  242,  during  an  interim  period,  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  water  conserved  by  construct- 
ing or  lining  the  said  canal.  The  Interim 
period  shall  commence  on  completion  of 
construction  or  lining  said  canal  and  shall 
end  the  first  year  that  the  Secretary  de- 
livers main  stream  Colorado  River  water  to 
California  in  an  amount  less  than  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  requested  by  (1)  the  Cali- 
fornia agencies  under  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (45  Stat.  1057),  and  (2)  Federal 
establishments  to  meet  their  water  rights 
acquired  In  California  In  accordance  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decree  In  Arizona  against 
California  (376  U.8.  340). 

(b)  The  charges  for  total  construction 
shall  be  repayable  without  Interest  in  equal 
annual  installments  over  a  period  of  forty 
years  beginning  In  the  year  following  com- 
pletion of  construction:  Provided,  TTiat,  re- 
payment shall  be  prorated  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District,  and  the  Secretary  U 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a  repayment  con- 
tract with  Coachella  Valley  Cotinty  Water 
District  for  that  purpoee.  Such  contract  shall 
provide  that  annual  repayment  Installments 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  dtirlng  the  interim 
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period,  defined  In  section  102(a)  of  this  title 
and  shall  provide  that  after  the  interim 
period,  said  annual  repayment  Installments 
or  portions  thereof,  shall  be  paid  by  Coachella 
Valley  County  Water  District. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  eminent  domain,  or  exchange 
private  lands  or  Interests  therein,  as  may  be 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  within 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  on  the  Im- 
perial East  Mesa  which  receive,  or  which 
have  been  granted  rights  to  receive,  water 
from  Imperial  Irrigation  District's  capacity 
In  the  Coachella  Canal.  Costs  of  such  acquisi- 
tions shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  the 
Secretary  shall  return  such  lands  to  the  pxib- 
lic  domain.  The  United  States  shall  not  ac- 
quire any  water  rights  by  reason  of  this  land 
acquisition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  credit 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  against  Its  final 
payments  for  certain  outstanding  construc- 
tion charges  payable  to  the  United  States  on 
account  of  capacity  to  be  relinquished  in  the 
Coachella  Canal  as  a  result  of  the  canal 
lining  program,  all  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided,  That,  relinquishment  of 
capacity  shall  not  affect  the  established  basis 
for  allocating  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  of  the  main  All-Amerlcan  Canal  to 
existing  contractors. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cede  the  following  land  to  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  of  Indians,  subject  to  rights- 
of-way  for  existing  levees,  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  Cocopah 
Tribe  of  Indians: 

Township  9  south,  range  25  west  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian.  Arizona: 

Section  25:  Lots  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23; 

Section  26:  Lots  1,  12,  13,  14,  and  15; 

Section  27:  Lot  3;  and  all  accretion  to  the 
above  described  lands. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  three  bridges,  one  of  which  shall 
be  capable  of  accommodating  heavy  vehicu- 
lar traffic,  over  the  portion  of  the  bypass 
drain  which  crosses  the  reservation  of  the 
Cocopah  Tribe  of  Indians.  The  transfer  of 
lands  to  the  Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  and 
the  constuctlon  of  bridges  across  the  bypass 
drain  shall  constitute  full  and  complete  pay- 
ment to  said  tribe  for  the  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  construction  of  the  bypass  drain 
and  electrical  transmission  lines  for  works 
authorized  by  this  title. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to: 

(1)  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  con- 
sistent with  Minute  No.  242,  well  fields  ca- 
pable of  furnishing  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  for  use  in  the  United  States  and 
for  delivery  to  Mexico  In  satisfaction  of  the 
1944  Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

(2)  Acquire  by  purchase,  eminent  domain, 
or  exchange,  to  the  extent  determined  by  him 
to  be  appropriate,  approximately  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  lands 
or  interests  therein  within  approximately  five 
miles  of  the  Mexican  border  on  the  Yuma 
Mesa:  Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
lands  which  are  presently  owned  by  the  State 
of  Arizona  may  be  acquired  or  exchanged  for 
Federal  lands. 

(3)  Any  lands  removed  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  which  were  available  for  use  under 
the  Gila  Reauthorization  Act  (61  Stat.  628), 
shall  be  replaced  with  like  lands  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  Yuma  Mesa  division  of  the 
project.  In  the  development  of  these  substi- 
tuted lands  or  any  other  lands  within  the 
Gila  project,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
full  utilization  of  the  OUa  Gravity  Main  Ca- 
nal in  addition  to  contracted  capacities. 


(b)  The  cost  of  work  provided  for  in  this 
section,  including  delivery  of  water  to  Mexico, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable;  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  waters  furnished  are  used  In 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  modifications  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  title  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines appropriate  for  purposes  of  meeting 
the  international  settlement  objective  of  his 
title  at  the  lowest  overall  cost  to  the  United 
States.  No  funds  for  any  such  modification 
shall  be  expended  until  the  e.xplration  of 
sixty  days  after  the  proposed  modification 
has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  unless  the  Congress 
approves  an  earlier  date  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution. The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  of 
such  modifications. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  that  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
in  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

Sec.  106.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  affected  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  modify  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Conti'ol  Act.  as  amended,  or,  except 
as  expressly  stated  herein,  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Federal  law. 

Sec.  108.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $121,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  works  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  purposes  authorized  In  sections 
101  and  102,  and  $34,000,000  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  section  103,  based  on  April  1973 
prices,  plus  or  minus  such  amoimts  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations 
In  construction  costs  involved  therein,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  works  and  to  provide  for  such 
modifications  as  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  104.  There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  condemnation  awards  in  excess  of 
appraised  values  and  to  cover  costs  required 
in  connection  with  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  90-646) . 

TrrLE  n measures  trPSTREAM  FROM 

IMPERIAL  DAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  implement  the  salinity  control  policy 
adopted  for  the  Colorado  River  in  the  "Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations"  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Reconvened  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Conference  In  the  Matter  of 
Pollution  of  the  Interstate  Waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  Tributaries  in  the 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  held  In 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  April  25-27,  1972.  under 
the  authority  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1160) , 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  June  9, 
1972. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to 
expedite  the  Investigation,  planning,  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  salinity  control  program 
generally  as  described  In  chapter  VI  of  the 
"Secretary's  report  entitled,  "Colorado  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Program,  Febru- 
ary 1972". 

(c)  In  conformity  with  section  201(a)  of 
this  title  and  the  authority  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  Federal 
laws,  the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  co- 
operate and  coordinate  their  activities  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  title. 
Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  follow- 
ing salinity  control  units  as  the  Initial  stage 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control 
program. 

(1)  The  Paradox  Valley  unit.  Montrose 
County,  Colorado,  consisting  of  facilities  for 
collection  and  disposition  of  saline  ground 
water  of  Paradox  Valley,  including  wells, 
pumps,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds, 
and  all  necessary  appurtenant  and  associated 
works  such  as  roads,  fences,  dikes,  power 
transmission  facilities,  and  permanent  op- 
erating facilities. 

(2)  The  Grand  Valley  unit,  Colorado,  con- 
sisting of  measures  and  aU  necessary  appvir- 
tenant  and  associated  works  to  reduce  the 
seepage  of  Irrigation  water  from  the  Irri- 
gated lands  of  Grand  Valley  Into  the  ground 
water  and  thence  Into  the  Colorado  River. 
Measures  shall  include  lining  of  canals  and 
laterals,  and  the  combining  of  existing  canals 
and  laterals  into  fewer  and  more  efficient 
facilities.  Prior  to  initiation  of  construction 
of  the  Grand  Valley  unit  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  contracts  through  which  the  agen- 
cies owning,  operating,  and  maintaining  the 
water  distribution  systems  in  Grand  Valley, 
singly  or  in  concert,  will  assume  all  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  continued  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit's  facilities  to  the 
end  that  the  maximum  reduction  of  salinity 
Inflow  to  the  Colorado  River  will  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  provide, 
as  an  element  of  the  Grand  Valley  unit,  for 
a  technical  staff  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  water  users  on  means  and  meas- 
ures for  limiting  excess  water  applications  to 
irrigated  lands:  Provided,  That  such  as- 
sistance shall  not  exceed  a  period  of  five  years 
after  funds  first  become  available  under  this 
title.  The  Secretary  will  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  to 
develop  a  unified  control  plan  for  the  Grand 
Valley  unit.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
directed  to  cooperate  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  on-farm  system  measures 
under  programs  available  to  that  Depart- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Crystal  Geyser  unit,  Utah,  consist- 
ing of  facilities  for  collection  and  disposition 
of  saline  geyser  discharges;  Including  dikes, 
pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds,  and  all 
necessary  appurtenant  works  including  op- 
erating facilities. 

(4)  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  unit,  Nevada, 
consisting  of  facilities  for  collection  and  dis- 
position of  saline  ground  water  of  Las  Vegas 
Wash.  Including  infiltration  galleries,  pumps, 
desalter.  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  facili- 
ties, and  all  appurtenant  works  Including  b\it 
not  limited  to  roads,  fences,  power  transmis- 
sion facilities,  and  operating  facilities. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(1)  Expedite  completion  of  the  planning 
reports  on  the  following  units,  described  In 
the  Secretary's  report.  "Colorado  River  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Program,  Pebriiary 
1972": 

(I)  Irrigation  source  control: 
Lower  Gunnison. 

Uintah  Basin. 

Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District. 

(II)  Point  source  control: 
LeVerkin  Springs. 
Llttlefleld  Springs. 
Glenwood-Dotsero  Springs. 

(Hi)  Diffuse  source  control: 
Price  River 
San  Rafael  River 
Dirty  DevU  River 
McElmo  Creek 
Big  Sandy  River 
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(2)   Submit  each  pUnnlug  re^rt 
units  named  In  section  203(a)  (1) 
promptly  to  the  Colorado  River 
and  to  such  other  parties  as  th( ! 
deems  appropriate  for  thelr 
inents.  After  receipt  of  commi 
and  careful  consideration  therec 
tary  shall  submit  each  final  repdrt 
recommeodaUous,    simultaneous 
President,   other  concerned 
loents  and  agencies,  the  Co 
Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed — 

(1)  In   the  investigation,   p. 
struction.   and   implementation 
linlty  control  unit  Involving  co 
Unity  from  irrigation  sources, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuije 
Ing   out  research   and 
ects  cmd  In  Implementtog  on- 
provements  and  farm  manageme:  i 
and  programs  which  will  further 
live  of  this  title; 

(2)  to  undertalce  research   on] 
methods  for  accomplishing  the 
this  tlUe,  utilising  to  the  fullest 
ticable  the  capabilities  and 
Federal  departments  and  agencies , 
institutions.    States,    and    private 
tions. 

Sec.  204.   |a)   There  is  hereby 
Colorado   River  Basin  Salinity 
vlsory  Council  composed  of   no 
three  membezs  from  each   Staie 
by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Col 
Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Council  "haii  tse  adv. 
shaU— 

(1)  act  as  liaison  between  both 
tarl«i  of  Intexlcr  and  Agricultui  e 
Administrator  of  the  Envlroruneii  tal 


on  the 

of  this  Utle 

J  tasin  States 

Secretatry 

and  com- 

on  a  unit 

the  Secre- 

v.'ith  his 

y.     to     the 

depart- 

and  the 


t> 


demonstr  ition 
-th; 


ng,   ccn- 
>f   any   sa- 
trol  of  sa- 
cooperate 
in  carry - 
proj- 
-farm  Im- 
t  practices 
the  objec- 


resour  :es 


additional 

dbjective  of 

e  (tent  prac- 

of  other 

Interstate 
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I  :reated  the 
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tlon  Agency  and  the  States  In 
tag  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(2)  receive  reports  from  the 
the  progress  of  the  salinity  oontrt)! 
and  review  and  comment  on  said 

(3)  recommend  to  both  the 
the    Administrator    of    the 
Protection    Agency    appropriate 
torther  projects,  techniques,  or 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  thij 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secrettary  shrill 
the  total  costfi  of  each  unit  or 
ture  thereof  authorized  by  section 
title,  a£  follows : 

(1)  In    recognition    of    Federil 
slblllty  for  the  Colorado  River  ai 
state   stream   and   for    Internatloi  lal 
with  Mexico.  Federal  ownership  oi 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  from 
of  the  dissolved  salts  originate,  anc 
embodied    In    the   Federal   Water 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  197: 
81£),  75  per  oentum  of  the   tot^l 
construction,    operation,    mainte. 
replacement  of  each  unit  or  se 
ture  thereof  shall  be  nonrelmbursajble 

(2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  o! 
costs  shall  be  aUocated  between 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund 
section  5(a)   of  the  Colorado 
Project  Act    (70  Stat.    107)    and 
Colorado  River  Basin  Developmen ; 
tablished  by  se«tion  403(a)  of 
River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat 
consultation  with  the  Advisory 
ated  in  sectton  204(«)  of  this  titl<  i 
slderation  of  the  following  Items: 

(i)   benefits  to  be  derived  In 
from  the  use  of  water  of  Improv^ 
and  the   use   of   works  for 
management; 

(U)   causes  of  salinity;  and 
(lil)   availability  of  revenues  In 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Increased   revenues   to   the   Uppei 
River   Basin    Fund    made    avali&kle 
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section  205(d)  of  this  tlUe:  Provided.  That 
ccBts  aUocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  under  section  205(a)  (2)  of  thla 
title  shall  not  exceed  15  per  oentum  of  the 
costs  allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund  and  the  Lower  C^olorado  River 
Basiii  Developznent  Fund. 

(3)  Costs  of  construction  of  each  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  allocated  to  the 
upper  basin  and  to  the  lower  basin  under 
section  295(a|  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  repaid 
within  a  fifty-year  period  without  interest 
from  the  date  such  unit  or  separable  feature 
thereof  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  operation. 

(b)(1)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  aUocated  for 
repayment  by  the  lower  basin  under  section 
205(a)(2)  of  this  title  shaU  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  205(b)(2)  of  this 
title,  from  the  Lower  Colorado  RlTer  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(2)  Section  403(g)  of  the  Color»do  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  896)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
after  the  word  "Act."  In  line  8;  Insert  after 
the  word  "Act,"  the  following  "(2)  for  re- 
payment to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
the  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit  or 
reparable  feature  thereof  payable  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Development 
Fund  in  acoordanee  with  sections  205(a)  (2) , 
205(a)  <3).  and  ao5(b)(l)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Aet  and";  change 
paragraph  (2)  to  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for 
repayment  by  the  upper  bssln  under  section 
205(a)(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  to  ac- 
cordance with  section  205(d)  of  this  title 
from  the  Upper  Oolorado  River  Basin  Fund 
within  the  limit  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  section  ao5(e)   of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Colorado  Hlver 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  108)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  foHows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  strike  the 
period  after  the  word  "years"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  Insert  a  semicolon  In  lieu 
thereof  followed  by  the  word  "and";  add  a 
new  paragraph  (5)  reading; 

"  (5)  the  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit 
cr  separable  feature  thereof  payable  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  in 
accordance  with  sections  205(a)(2),  205 
(a)  13),  and  205(c)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Salinity  Control  Act.". 

(e)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
upward  adjustments  tn  rates  charged  for 
electrical  energy  under  aU  contracts  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  under  the  (Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105,  43 
U.S.C.  620)  ae  soon  as  practicable  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  cover  the  coeta  of  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  and  re- 
placement of  units  aUocated  under  section 
205(a)(2)  and  In  conformity  with  section 
205(a)(3)  of  this  Utle:  Provided,  That  rev- 
enues derived  from  said  rate  adjustments 
shaU  be  available  solely  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
salinity  control  units  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  206.  Commencing  on  January  1.  1»75, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  submit,  simultaneously,  to  the 
President,  the  Congrees,  and  the  Advisory 
CkJuncD  created  in  secUon  204(a)  of  this 
title,  a  report  on  the  Colorado  River  salinity 
control  program  authorized  by  this  title  cov- 
ering the  progress  of  Investigations,  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  saUnlty  control 
units  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  elTec- 
tivenesB  of  such  units,  anticipated  wort 
needed  to  be  accompltabed  In  the  future  to 


meet  the  objectives  of  this  title,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  needs  during  the  five  years 
immediately  following  the  date  of  each  re- 
port, and  any  special  problems  that  may  te 
Impeding  progress  in  attaining  an  effective 
salinity  control  program.  Said  report  may  be 
included  in  the  biennial  report  on  the  qual- 
ity of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
15  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
(70  Stat.  Ill;  43  U.S.C.  «02n),  section  15  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project,  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  Siui  Juan  Chama  Project 
Act  (76  Stat.  102),  and  section  6  of  the 
Frylngpan- Arkansas  Project  Act  (76  Stat. 
393). 

Sec.  207.  Except  as  provided  In  section  aos 
(b)  and  a05(d)  of  this  UUe,  with  respect  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  and  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act,  respec- 
tively, nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify.  In-  ' 
terpret,  or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  (45  Stat. 
1057),  the  Upper  Oolorado  River  Basin  CJom- 
pact  (63  Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  (TYeaty 
Series  994;  59  Stat.  1219) .  the  decree  entered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Arizona  agaiiist  CaUfornla  and  others  (376 
U.S.  340),  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(45  Stat.  1057),  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  (54  Stat.  771;  43  U.S.C.  €lte), 
secUon  L5  of  the  Cok>t»do  River  Storage 
Project  Act  <70  Stat.  Ill;  43  VB.C.  6300), 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
Stat.  885),  section  6  of  the  Frylngpan-Ar- 
kanaas  Project  Act  (76  Stat.  393) ,  section  15 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Cbama  Project 
Act  (76  Stat.  102),  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 

Sec.  20S.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  modlficaUons  of  the  project* 
authorized  by  this  title  as  determined  to  be 
appropriate  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  ob- 
JecUve  of  this  tlUe.  No  funds  for  any  such 
modification  shall  be  expended  untU  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  propoaed 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  and  not 
then  U  disapproved  by  said  committees,  ex- 
cept that  funds  may  be  expended  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days  in  any  case 
in  which  the  Congress  approves  an  earlier 
date  by  concurrent  resolution.  The  Governors 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  shall  be 
notified  of  these  changes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  that  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  title,  in 
advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  there- 
for. There  Is  hoeby  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $125,1(»«)0  for  the  oon- 
structJon  of  the  works  and  for  other  pur- 
poses authorised  in  section  202  of  this  title, 
based  oo  April  1973  prices,  plus  cr  minus 
such  amounts  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  costs  involved 
therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works.  There 
is  further  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  condemna- 
tion awards  in  excess  of  appraised  values  and 
to  cover  oosts  required  in  connection  with 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  ot  1970 
(Public  Law  90-646) . 
Sec.  209.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  aU  terms  that  are  defined  in  the  Colo- 
rado Blrer  Compact  diaU  have  the  meanings 
therein  defined; 

(b)  "Oolorado  River  Basin  States"  means 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California.  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Hew  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
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I.  Background  and  Need  for  the  Legislation 

The  increasing  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  has  been  a  prominent  issue  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  for  many  years.  The 
river  system  Is  a  source  of  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  water  which  is  vital  to 
the  economy  of  seven  American  States  and 
a  large  area  in  Mexico. 

A  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  consummated  on  February  3, 
1944  (59  Stat.  1219)  which  guarantees  Mexico 
the  right  to  receive  1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  water  annually.  Increasing 
salinity  of  deliveries  under  the  treaty  have 
been  a  long-standing  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  several  in- 
terim agreements  have  been  made  to  manage 
the  deUveries  to  reduce  the  impacts  of  sa- 
linity. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  June  1972  visit  of 
Mexican  President  Echeverria,  in  which  he 
highlighted  the  problem  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress,  President  Nixon  appointed  former 
Attorney  General  Brownell  as  his  special  rep- 
resentative to  seek  a  permanent  solution. 
General  Brownell,  assisted  by  an  interagency 
task  force,  successfully  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  The  agreement  is  set  forth 
in  "Minute  No.  242  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission"  which 
was  signed  on  August  30,  1973.  (The  "minute" 
constitutes  an  Interpretation  of  the  1944 
treaty.)   Its  text  follows: 

"The  Commission  met  at  the  Secretariat  of 
Foreign  Relations,  at  Mexico,  D.F.,  at  5:00 
p.m.  on  August  30,  1973,  pursuant  to  the  In- 
structions received  by  the  two  Commissioners 
from  their  respective  Governments,  in  order 
to  incorporate  in  a  Minute  of  the  Commis- 
sion the  Joint  recommendations  which  were 
made  to  their  resjjective  Presidents  by  the 
Special  Representative  of  President  Richard 
Nixon,  Ambassador  Herbert  Brownell,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Mexico, 
Lie.  Emlllo  O.  Rabasa,  and  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Presidents,  for  a  permanent 
and  definitive  solution  of  the  International 
problem  of  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River, 
resulting  from  the  negotiations  which  they, 
and  their  technical  and  Juridical  advisers, 
held  in  June,  July  and  August  of  1973,  in 
compliance  with  the  references  to  this  matter 
contained  In  the  Joint  Communique  of  Presi- 
dents Richard  Nixon  and  Luis  Echeverria  of 
Jvme  17,  1972. 

"Accordingly,  the  Commission  sitbmlts  for 
the  approval  of  the  two  Governments  the 
following 

Resolution 

"1.  Referring  to  the  annual  volume  of 
Colorado  River  waters  guaranteed  to  Mex- 
ico under  the  Treaty  of  1944,  of  1,500,000 
acre-feet  (1,859,234,000  cubic  meters): 

"(a)  The  United  States  shall  adopt 
measures  to  assure  that  not  earlier  than 
January  1,  1974,  and  no  later  than  July  1, 
1974,  the  approximately  1,360,000  acre-feet 
(1,677,546,000  cubic  meters)  delivered  to 
Mexico  upstream  of  Morelos  Dam,  have  an 
annual  average  salinity  of  no  more  than 
115  ppm  ±30  ppm  U.S.  count  (121  ppm  ±30 
ppm  Mexican  count)  over  the  annual  average 
salinity  of  Colorado  River  waters  which  ar- 
rive at  Imp>erlal  Dam,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  any  waters  that  may  be  delivered  to 
Mexico  under  the  Treaty  of  1944  by  means  of 
the  All-Amerlcan  Canal  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  delivered  upstream  of  Mor- 
elos Dam  for  the  purpose  of  computing  this 
salUilty. 

"(b)  The  United  States  will  continue  to 
deliver  to  Mexico  on  the  land  boundary  at 
San  Luis  and  in  the  limitrophe  section  ot 
the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Morelos 
Dam  approximately  140,000  acre-feet  (172,- 
689,000  cubic  meters)  annuaUy  with  a  salin- 
ity substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
waters  customarily  delivered  there. 


"(c)  Any  decrease  In  deliveries  under  point 
1(b)  will  be  made  up  by  an  equal  Increase 
in  deliveries  under  point  1(a) . 

"(d)  Any  other  substantial  changes  in  the 
aforementioned  volumes  of  water  at  the 
stated  locations  must  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Commission. 

"(e)  Implementation  of  the  measures  re- 
ferred to  in  point  1(a)  above  is  subject  to 
the  requirement  In  point  10  of  the  authori- 
zation of  the  necessary  works. 

"2.  The  life  of  Minute  No.  241  shall  be  ter- 
minated upon  approval  of  the  present  Min- 
ute. From  September  1,  1973,  until  the  provi- 
sions of  point  1(a)  become  effective,  the 
United  States  shall  discharge  to  the  Colorado 
River  downstream  from  Morelos  Dam  vol- 
umes of  drainage  waters  from  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  District  at  the  annual  rate  of  118,- 
000  acre-feet  (145,551,000  cubic  meters)  and 
substitute  therefor  an  equal  volume  of  other 
waters  to  be  discharged  to  the  Colorado 
River  above  Morelos  Dam;  and,  pursuant  to 
the  decision  of  President  Echeverria  ex- 
pressed In  the  Joint  Communique  of  June  17, 
1972,  the  United  States  shall  discharge  to 
the  Colorado  River  downstream  from  Mor- 
elos Dam  the  drainage  waters  of  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  District  that  do  not  form  a  part  of 
the  volumes  of  drainage  waters  referred  to 
above,  with  the  understanding  that  this  re- 
maining volume  will  not  be  replaced  by  sub- 
stitution waters.  The  Commission  shall  con- 
tinue to  account  for  the  drainage  waters 
discharged  below  Morelos  Dam  as  part  of 
those  described  in  the  provisions  of  Article 
10  of  the  Water  Treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 

"3.  As  a  part  of  the  measures  referred  to  in 
point  1(a) ,  the  United  States  shall  extend  In 
its  territory  the  concrete-lined  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk  bypass  drain  from  Morelos  Dam  to  the 
Arlzona-Sonora  international  boundary,  and 
operate  and  maintain  the  portions  of  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  bypass  drain  located  in  the 
United  States. 

"4.  To  complete  the  drain  referred  to  in 
point  3,  Mexico,  through  the  Commission  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall 
construct,  operate  and  maintain  an  exten- 
sion of  the  concrete-lined  bypass  drain  from 
the  Arlzona-Sonora  international  boundary 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  of  a  capacity  of 
353  cubic  feet  (10  cubic  meters)  per  second. 
Mexico  shall  permit  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge through  this  drain  to  the  Santa  Clara 
Slough  all  or  a  portion  of  the  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk drainage  waters,  the  volumes  of  brine 
from  such  desalting  operations  in  the  United 
States  as  are  carried  out  to  Implement  the 
Resolution  of  this  Minute,  and  any  other 
volumes  of  brine  which  Mexico  may  agree  to 
accept.  It  Is  understood  that  no  radioactive 
material  or  nuclear  wastes  shaU  be  dis- 
charged through  this  di-aln,  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  acquire  no  right  to  navi- 
gation, servitude  or  easement  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  the  drain,  nor  other  legal 
rights,  except  as  expressly  provided  In  this 
point. 

"5.  Pending  the  conclusion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement  on  groundwater  in 
the  border  areas,  each  country  shall  limit 
pumpljilg  of  groundwaters  in  its  territory 
within  6  miles  (eight  kilometers)  of  the  Arl- 
zona-Sonora boundary  near  San  Luis  to  160,- 
000  acre-feet  (197,358,000  cubic  meters)  an- 
nually. 

"6.  With  the  objective  of  avoiding  future 
problems,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  shall 
consult  with  each  other  prior  to  undertaking 
any  new  development  of  either  the  surface  or 
the  groundwater  resoxirces,  or  undertaking 
substantial  modifications  of  present  develop- 
ments. In  its  own  territory  in  the  border  area 
that  might  adversely  aSect  the  other  coun- 
try. 

"7.  The  United  States  wUl  support  efforts 
by  Mexico  to  obtain  appropriate  flnanchig 


on  favorable  terms  for  the  improvement  and 
rehabUitatlon  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  The 
United  States  will  also  provide  nonreimbursa- 
ble assistance  on  a  basis  mutually  acceptable 
to  both  countries  exclusively  for  those  as- 
pects of  the  Mexican  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  Mexican  Valley  relating  to  the  salinity 
problem,  including  tile  drainage.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  above-mentioned  purposes, 
both  countries  will  undertake  negotiations 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"8.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  shall 
recognize  the  undertakings  and  understand- 
ings contained  in  this  Resolution  as  con- 
stituting the  permanent  and  definitive  solu- 
tion of  the  salinity  problem  referred  to  in 
the  Joint  Communique  of  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  President  Luis  Echeverria  datel 
June  17.  1972. 

"9.  The  measures  required  to  implement 
this  Resolution  shall  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

"10.  This  Minute  Is  subject  to  the  express 
approval  of  both  Governments  by  exchange  of 
Notes.  It  shall  enter  into  force  upon  such 
approval:  provided,  however,  that  the  pro- 
visions which  are  dependent  for  their  imple- 
mentation on  the  construction  of  works  or  on 
other  measures  which  require  expenditure 
of  funds  by  the  United  States,  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  notification  by  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  of  the  authorization  by  the 
United  States  Congress  of  said  funds,  which 
will  be  sought  promptly. 

"Thereupon,  the  meeting  adjourned." 
D.  Herrera  J., 

Commissioner  of  Mexico. 
J.  F.  Friedkin, 
CoTTiTTiissioner  of  the  United  States. 
Fernando  Rivas  S., 
Secretary  of  Mexican  Section. 
F.  H.  Sackstedek,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section. 

The  principal  provision  of  Minute  No.  242 
is  a  U.S.  commitment  to  maintain  a  salinity 
differential  of-not  more  than  115  parts  per 
million  between  Imperial  Dam  (the  lowest 
major  American  diversion  point)  and  Morelos 
Dam  (the  major  Mexican  diversion  point). 
There  are  several  other  corollary  points  to  the 
agreement. 

The  implementation  of  the  agreement  with 
Mexico  would  result  in  no  appreciable  benefit 
to  water  users  in  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
it  would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  water  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bypassing  of  brines  from  the 
desalting  operations  without  charging  them 
to  Mexico's  aUotment. 

Much  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Lower  Basin  is  heavUy  depend- 
ent upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
to  make  the  area  habitable  and  productive. 
In  addition,  the  significance  of  the  Colorado 
River  extends  far  beyond  the  physical  bound- 
aries of  the  basin,  as  it  is  an  Important  source 
of  water  supply  for  such  areas  as  southern 
California,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  For 
some  60  years  the  eflBcient  use  and  regula- 
tion of  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  reclama- 
tion, flood  control,  and  production  of  electric 
power  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of 
the  States  through  which  the  river  flows  and 
increasingly,  as  salinity  levels  have  risen,  the 
quality  of  the  water  has  become  almost  as 
crucial  a  question  as  its  availability. 

As  the  uses  of  Colorado  River  water  in- 
creased over  the  years,  so  did  salinity 
levels.  In  addition  to  an  unsually  high  nat- 
urally occurring  dissolved  mineral  load,  in- 
creased uses  by  man  have  contributed  loads 
of  dissolved  materials.  The  greatest  contrib- 
uting factor  has  been  increased  diversion 
and  consumption  of  water  for  agricultural 
uses  with  related  Irrigation  water  return 
flows  which  have  leached  additional  salts 
from  soils,  as  about  2.4  million  acres  of  lauds 
within  the  basin  and  additional  thousands  of 
adjacent  acres  have  been  brought  under  ir- 
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rlgation  utilizing  Colorado  Rlv 
version  of  stream  flows  has  had 
concentrating  salts  in  the 
and  nnmlctpal  and  Indostrlal 
snmptton  as  well  as  reserrolr 
ha-re  cootTibnted  to  Increased  ssJUntty. 

Salinity,  partlcalarty  In  the  ajlates 
lower  basin  has  reached  levels 
lije  of  water   for   Irrigalion   a 
connnnptJon .    Present 
average  about  881  parts  per  m 
perlal  Dam  with  projections  for 
ranging  from   1,160  to   1,300 
:ion  tf  the  salinity  measures 
29*0  are  not  undertaken. 

The  Congress,  the  Executive.  State  gov- 
ernment, and  water  coucumera  rlew  with 
growing  concern  the  continued  Increases  tn 
s€Jtnlty  and  have  been  actively  seeking  the 
means  of  controlling  the  quality  of  water  In 
the  U.S.  portion  of  the  basin.  In  A  prll  of  1972. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  presented  a 
salinity  control  prrogram,  develc  ped  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  the  )artlclpants 
of  an  Enforcement  Conference  oi  i  the  Pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  Waters  cf  tl  e  Colorado 
River.  The  measures  which  were  Included  In 
the  Department's  recommendatl  jns  are  the 
basis  of  the  general  provisions  of  title  n  of 
S.  2%?0. 

H.    IXCISLAITVE    HISTOB" 


Three    bills   were   introduced 
Coognes  relating  to  salinity  c 
ures  on  the  Colorado  River.  S. 
troduoed  on  May  14,  1973,  by 
With  several  cosponsore  to 
salLnltjr  eontrai  measures  witbii 
not  specifically  associated  with 
agrnrmmt:  S.  2940.  a  bill 
ruary  1.  1974,  by  Senators  Pannl 
Domiaick  to  autborize  salinity 
ures  wlLMn  tbe  basin  as  well  as 
ures  neeeasary  to  Unpiement   th^ 
Minute  No.  M3  concluded 
Treaty  U  1944^  and  6.  3094.  a  biU 
OB  Alarcta   1.   1974.  by  Senator 
request) .  to  authorize  salinity 
unes  neoeaaary  to  implement 
Mlrnite  No.  242  concluded 
Treaty  ot  1M4. 

Hearings     before     the     Subcon 
Water  and   Power  Beaoarces 
April  26.  1«74.  on  S.  1S07.  B  2940 
Sutaaequently.   ttie   fuH   eommi 
June  S.  1974.  tn  open  executive 
ordered  S.  2940  reported  with  an 
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"aod  U>  eoabie  xite  United  Scatea 

^with  Its  obligations  under  t6e 
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of  ttia  Iciteraatkaa&l  Bouidary 
CcMnmiaBoc.  United  States  and 
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lii44  <T3»94).". 
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iriUlllwuiil   tik«  agreement  with 
to  — orinte   tfce   work   In   title 
terns  of  tike  •sreemem  at  an 
in  tlMteat. 

2.  See.  191(h) it).  Tbt 
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Secretary  to  regulate  GUa  River  floodwaters 
entering  the  Wellton -Mohawk  division  of 
the  Olla  project  was  specifically  limited  to 
the  authority  to  acquire  lands  In  the  reser- 
voir area  of  the  existing  Painted  Rock  Dam. 

3.  Sec.  101  {c) .  The  committee  amended  the 
measure  to  Hmlt  the  authority  granted  by 
this  section  to  study  means  of  replacing  the 
brine  bypassed  from  the  desalting  plant. 

The  original  language  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  diversions  from  ov.tslde  the  Col- 
orado Basin  might  be  considered.  The 
amended  language  restricts  the  study  using 
the  same  language  as  section  202  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968. 

4.  Sec.  lOUe) .  The  city  of  Yuma  was  given 
the  right  of  first  refusal  for  any  desalted 
water  not  needed  for  purposes  of  satisfy- 
ing the  requirements  of  Minute  No.  242. 

5.  Sec.  101  (/) .  The  bCl  was  amended  to  re- 
quire the  consent  of  the  Well  ton -Mohaw^k  Ir- 
rigation and  Drainage  District  to  any  ac- 
quisition of  district  Irrigable  lands  tn  excess 
of  the  first  10.000  acres. 

<J.  Sec  101  (j).  Authority  to  carry  out  flood 
control  measures  beltne  the  existing  Painted 
Rock  Dam  were  deleted. 

7.  Sec.  102le).  A  new  section  was  added 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  cede  Federal 
lands  to  the  Cocopah  Indian  Tribe  and  to 
construct  bridges  to  mitigate  the  Impact 
of  the  bypass  drain  carrying  brine  from  the 
desalting  plant  which  will  cross  the  reserva- 
tion. 

8.  Sec.  103(a).  The  section  was  amended 
to  delete  the  contingency  placed  upon  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  proceed  with  pro- 
tective ground  water  pumping  measures 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

9.  Sec.  lOSia)  (2)  and  (3).  The  Secre- 
tary was  authoi^ed  to  exchange  lands  for 
any  lands  removed  from  the  Yuma  Mesa 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  In  connec- 
tion with  protective  groundwater  pim:iplng 
measures  along  the  Mexican  border. 

10.  See.  108.  The  authorized  appropriations 
of  •lld^OOU>00  were  lxK:reased  by  42  mlllLon 
for  studies  of  brine  replacement  sources 
resultlog  In  a  new  celling  of  $121,500,000. 

rr.  secnoN-BY-SBcnoK  analysis 


Title  I  of  S.  2940  includes  the  features 
which  «'ere  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Minute  No.  242 
and  other  provleiocis  aaaoclated  with  that 
work  as  described  below: 

Sec.  lOHa)  autborlaes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  proceed  with  a  program  of  works 
for  quality  control  In  tbe  Ccdorado  Biver  and 
states  an  ofojectire  of  the  work  to  be  com- 
pllanee  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
with  Mexico  incorporated  In  Minute  No.  242. 

Sec.  lOHb)  authorizes  the  ooiurtructlon. 
operatlan,  a&d  maintenance  of  a  desalting 
complex  including  a  desalting  plant  of  the 
approximate  capacity  of  129  million  gallons 
per  day  (ned):  a  pretreatment  facility';  ap- 
purtenant pumps,  pipeline  and  power  trans- 
micsiaii  facilities:  an  extension  at  the  exist- 
ing drainage  bypass  to  the  Santa  CUo^ 
Slough  In  Mexico:  roads  and  railroads:  and 
tlks  replacement  of  a  metaJ  flume  in  the 
present  bypass  with  a  concrete  etructure. 

Also  locltided  are  two  programs  designed 
to  limit  the  amount  of  drainage  outflow 
from  the  WeUton-Mohawk  project.  Under  the 
first  program  the  size  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict win  be  reduced  to  at  leant  6S,000  acres 
and  work  wHI  be  institated  to  increase  tbe 
efSclenry  o(  water  u.5e  on  the  remaining 
lands.  Tbe  second  program  wUI  Involve  the 
aoqulsttlon  of  suOdent  reservoir  right-of- 
way  for  Painted  Bock  Reservoir  on  tbe  Gila 
Rl^«r  to  enable  operatloa  of  ttiat  structurs 
so  as  to  ptwvvnt  released  flood  waters  from 
entering  the  Wellton-Mohawk  drainage  sys- 
teot  and  overloading  tbe  dacaltlng  pismt. 


This  subsection  also  requires  that  the  de- 
salting plant  be  designed  to  effect  recovery 
of  at  least  70  percent  ot  tbe  drainage  feed 
water  and  to  remove  at  least  90  percent  of 
tbe  impurities.  The  legislation  alK>  requires 
that  the  electric  power  supply  for  the  desalt- 
ing plant,  appro idmately  3S  megawatte.  be 
obtained  from  sources  tbat  do  not  diminish 
the  supply  of  power  to  preference  customers 
of  Federal  power  systems. 

It  Is  ta>e  Intention  of  the  committee  that 
to  tbe  greatest  extent  possible  the  Secretary 
shall  make  his  plans  for  obtaining  energy  for 
the  desalting  plant  known  to  tbe  electric 
utilities  in  the  region  so  that  any  utilities 
affected  by  the  decision  will  have  ampto 
p>lanning  information. 

Sec.  101  (c)  requires  that  the  reject  brine 
from  the  desalting  plant  plus  any  unavoid- 
able bjTjasses  shall  be  replaced  as  a  national 
obligation  and  tbat  studies  to  identify  means 
of  providing  replacement  shall  be  completed 
br  June  30.  1960.  Such  studies  ahaU  be  lim- 
ited to  the  States  of  Artssona.  California,  New 
Mexico.  Coiorado  and  the  portions  of  Nevada. 
Wyoming  and  Utah  in  the  natural  basin  of 
the  Colorado  River.  Such  studies  may  be  un- 
dertaken Independently  of  the  augmentation 
studies  authorized  by  Section  202  of  the  Ool- 
orado  Biver  Project  Act. 

Sec.  101(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  advance  funds  to  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  with  which  to  ctai- 
struct.  operate  and  maintain  that  portion  of 
tbe  reject  brine  channel  located  la  the  Re- 
public of  Iklexico.  The  Intematlooal  Bound- 
ary and  Water  Oommlasian  shall,  under  ap- 
propriate arrangement,  transfer  the  funds  to 
an  agency  of  tbe  Mexican  govemment  for 
actual  acoompUEbment  of  tbe  work. 

Sec.  tone)  autborizses  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  to  exchange  surplus  desalted  water 
with  holders  at  perfected  rights  or  contract- 
ual rights  to  water  supplies  from  tbe  Colo- 
rado Riven  and  to  give  the  city  of  Yuma, 
Ariaona.  the  right  of  first  refusal  to  such  sur- 
plus water. 

Sec.  101(f)  authorizes  n^asures  for  limit- 
ing tbe  return  flows  from  the  Well  ton-Mo- 
hawk division  to  175.000  a.f .  per  year,  the  ap- 
proximate capacity  of  tbe  desalting  plant. 
Tbe  programs  are : 

(1)  An  accelerated  cooperative  program  of 
irrigation  management  services  having  as 
their  purpose  the  improvement  of  irrigation 
efficiencies;  and 

(2)  A  program  of  land  acquisition  wbere- 
by  the  irrigable  acreage  of  the  division  is 
reduced  by  the  approximate  amount  of 
10.000  acres.  If  a  reduction  greater  than 
10.000  au«s  is  required  to  limit  the  drainage 
I'eturns  to  175,000  aX  per  year,  additloi^al 
lands  may  be  acquired  witb  tbe  consent  of 
the  district. 

Sec.  101  ig)  authorlKes  tbe  Secretary  to 
dispose  of  lands  acquired  under  authority 
of  tbe  preceding  subsection  for  any  purpose 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

.Sec.  lOlih)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
assist  water  users  of  tbe  Wellton-Mohawk 
dlvteioQ  in  the  installation  of  system  in>- 
provemeats  such  as  ditch  UnLug,  sprinkler 
systems,  autooiatlc  equipzzteut,  field  layout 
and  bubbler  systems — all  as  aids  to  Im- 
proved elBclency  In  irrigating.  The  costs  of 
such  improven^nts  wUl  be  reimbursed  to 
tiie  Secretary  by  tbe  water  users  on  the  basis 
of  beneflts  to  tbe  water  users  as  determined 
liy  tbe  Secretary. 

Sec.  101  (i)  authorizes  the  secretary  to 
amend  tbe  repayment  contract  with  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District  to  reduce  tbe  existing  repayment 
o>>iigatian  of  the  district  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  reduction  in  Irrigable  acreage  accom- 
pUsbed  nniter  tbls  Act.  and  to  provide  tbat 
sucb   reduction  in  aakount  shall  be  nonre- 
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hnbursable;  also  the  amended  contract  may 
give  the  district  a  credit  against  Its  repay- 
ment obligation  for  any  Increase  In  operation 
and  maintenance  assessments  per  acre  that 
is  caused  by  the  reduced  operation  and 
maintenance  base. 

Sec.  lOl(i)  authorizes  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional reservoir  right-of-way  above  Painted 
Rock  Dam  on  the  Gila  River  so  that  water 
may  be  detained  In  storage  during  times  of 
flooding.  This  authority  is  not  to  be  used 
until  the  courts  determine  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  lacks 
legal  authority  to  utilize  the  lands  for  this 
purpose. 

Sec.  101  (k)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  may  be  required  for 
technical  assistance  to  water  users,  conduct 
of  research  and  demonstrations,  and  related 
Investigations  required  to  achieve  higher  on- 
farm  Irrigation  efficiencies. 

Sec.  101(1)  declares  all  costs  of  the  desalt- 
ing complex  and  related  measures  authorized 
by  section  101,  to  be  nonreimbursable  except 
for  the  programs  of  accelerated  cooperative 
irrigation  management  services  authorized 
by  subsection  101(f)  and  the  program  of  on- 
farm  Irrigation  practices  authorized  by  sub- 
section 101(h). 

Sec.  102(a)  authorizes  lining  or  recon- 
struction of  about  49  miles  of  the  Coachella 
Canal  to  reduce  conveyance  losses.  An 
amount  of  water  equal  to  the  amount  of 
water  salvaged  through  this  program  will  be 
utilized  by  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  substitution  water  for  by-passed  Wellton- 
Mohawk  drainage  water  untU  the  desalting 
plant  becomes  operational.  After  the  plant 
becomes  operational,  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  the  amount  of  salvaged  water  will 
be  used  to  replace  reject  brine  from  the  de- 
salting plant  and  be  credited  against  earlier 
releases  to  replace  the  bypassed  Wellton- 
Mohawk  water.  The  use  of  credits  for  the 
Coachella  Canal  salvage  by  the  United  States 
is  temporary  and  ends  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  delivers  less  water  to  Cali- 
fornia users  than  requested  by  those  users. 
This  Is  expected  to  occur  when  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  becomes  operative. 

Section,  102(b)  requires  tbat  tlxe  cost  of 
lining  or  reconstructing  Coachella  Canal  will 
be  repaid  In  forty  years  without  Interest, 
except  that  annual  Installments  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable during  the  period  that  the 
United  States  has  interim  use  of  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  the  amount  of  salvaged 
water.  After  the  interim  period,  the  Coach- 
ella Valley  County  Water  District  will  repay 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  reimbursable  install- 
ments. 

Sec.  102(c)  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
lands  within  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict on  the  Imperial  East  Mesa  and  return 
of  such  lands  to  tbe  public  domain.  These 
EU-e  lands  which  have  been  granted  capac- 
ity rights  to  receive  service  through  the 
Coachella  Canal:  which  service  will  no  longer 
be  available  under  this  legislation.  The 
United  States  will  acquire  no  rights  to  water 
as  a  result  of  this  transaction. 

Sec.  102(d)  authorizes  an  adjustment  In 
the  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Imperial 
Irrigation  District  for  relinquishment  of  its 
capacity  rights  In  the  Coachella  Canal;  and 
also  provides  tbat  such  relinquishment  will 
not  affect  the  distribution  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  among  the  ui>ers  of  the 
main  All -American  Canal. 

Sec.  102(e)  provides  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  to  the  Coco- 
pah Tribe  of  Indians  approximately  360  acres 
of  public  domain  lands  to  be  added  to  the 
CocopcOi  Reservation  and  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  tribe.  This  transfer  is  to  be  con- 
sidered full  and  complete  payment  for  tbe 
right-of-way   across   the   Indian   reservation 
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for  the  bypass  drain  and  appurtenant  ro^ds 
and  power  lines.  The  subsection  also  provides 
that  three  bridges  ahall  be  provided  across 
the  bypass  drain  on  the  reservation. 

Tbe  committee  considered  tbe  request  of 
the  counsel  to  tbe  tribe  for  additional  lots 
to  be  added  to  those  now  in  the  bill.  The 
committee  understands  the  additional  lots 
to  be  presently  within  the  reservation  but 
having  some  question  as  to  the  title.  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  complete  record  on  this  mat- 
ter or  an  official  statement  from  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies,  the  committee  did  not 
Include  the  additional  lots.  Instead,  the  com- 
mittee urges  the  Indian  tribe  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  separate  pro- 
posal to  clarify  the  legal  situation  in  regard 
to  these  lands  to  be  considered  by  tbe  ap- 
propriate subcommittee. 

Sec.  103(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  con- 
struct, opiate  and  maintain  a  wellfleld  for 
groundwater  pumping  in  a  five-mile  zone  ad- 
jacent to  the  International  Botmdary  Jiear 
San  Luis,  Arizona.  The  wellfleld  wlU  have  the 
capacity  to  produce  approximately  160,000 
a.f.  per  year,  the  estimated  amount  now  be- 
ing produced  by  wells  In  Mexico  adjacent  to 
the  border.  Water  produced  from  the  well- 
fleld is  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico  for  credit 
against  the  Treaty  obligation.  The  subsec- 
tion also  authorizes  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  the  wellfleld.  Further,  It  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  replace  any  lands  presently 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yuma-Mesa 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District  which  may 
be  utilized  for  the  installation  of  the  bound- 
ary wellfleld  authorized  by  section  103  of  tbls 
Act. 

Sec.  103(b)  provides  that  the  cost  of  the 
boundary  pumping  program,  including  the 
Installation  and  operation  of  the  necessary 
wells,  of  the  collection  and  delivery  system, 
and  operation  of  the  existing  pumping  plant 
at  the  International  Boundary  commencing 
with  the  date  of  first  delivery  to  Mexico, 
shall  be  nonreimbursable.  Costs  of  the  well- 
field  shall  be  reimbursable  to  the  extent  that 
water  from  the  wellfleld  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act  are  used  in  tbe  United 
States. 

Sec.  104  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
pose modlflcatlons  to  tbe  programs  author- 
ized by  this  title  as  he  flnds  to  be  essential 
to  the  purposes  of  the  International  Agree- 
ment. Such  modlflcatlons  may  not  be  Imple- 
mented until  60  days  after  notice  of  such 
modification  has  been  given  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress.  The  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  believes  that  such  notification  should 
be  given  to  both  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
cf  Representatives. 

Sec.  105  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  In  advance 
of  appropriation  of  funds  therefor. 

Sec.  106  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiue,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
other  State  and  Federal  ofllclals  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  title. 

Sec.  107  is  a  disclaimer  of  Intent  to  mod- 
ify or  repeal  any  existing  Federal  law  ex- 
cept as  speciflcally  provided. 

Sec.  lOS  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$131,500,000  to  provide  for  tbe  construction 
and  other  measures  authorized  in  connec- 
tion with  the  desalting  complex  Including 
$2  million  for  the  studies  required  by  Sec- 
tion 101(c)  and  $5  minton  for  land  acquisi- 
tion at  Pahited  Rock  Reservoir  as  authorized 
by  section  101  (J).  An  additional  amount  of 
$34  million  la  authorized  for  tbe  boundary 
pumping  program. 
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Title  II  of  S.  2940  Includes  provisions  for 
tbe  control  of  salinity  of  tbe  Colorado  River 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  tbe  agree- 
ment of  tbe  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
naeasures,  however,  would  benefit  all  of  tbe 
users  of  the  river  in  both  the  United  Stales 
and  Mexico. 

See.  201(a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  Implement  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Enforcement  Conference,  in  effect,  this 
is  a  policy  commitment  to  undertake  pro- 
grams which  would  prevent  salinity  levels 
from  exceeding  the  present  levels  In  the 
river  below  Hoover  Dam  as  future  utilization 
is  made  of  tbe  water  resources  of  tbe  upper 
basin. 

Sec.  201(b)  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  expedite  the  mves- 
tlgation,  planning  and  implementation  of 
tbe  program  of  salinity  control  nteasures 
which  has  been  identified  by  previous  studies. 

Sec.  201(c)  directs  that  the  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  coordinate  their 
activities  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  title 
II. 

Sec.  202  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
four  specific  salinity  control  projects  as  an 
initial  stage  of  an  overall  salinity  control 
program.  The  programs  are: 

(1)  Paradox  Valley  Unit.  Colorado:  a  pro- 
gram to  Intercept  saline  groimdwater  and 
convey  it  to  a  solar  evaporation  basin.  The 
project  cost  is  estimated  at  tl6  million  and 
will  eliminate  an  estimated  180,000  tons  of 
salt  frc»n  the  Colorado  River. 

(2)  The  Grand  Valley  Basin  Unit.  Colorado: 
a  program  to  reduce  salinity  Inflow  to  the 
Colorado  River  from  an  irrigated  area  of 
about  76.000  acres.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  tbe  combining  and  lining  of  ditches  and 
the  adoption  of  more  efficient  water  use  prac- 
tices. 

The  estimated  cost  erf  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  is  (59  million  and  It 
will  reduce  salt  Inflow  to  the  river  by  the 
estimated  amount  of  200.000  tons,  annually. 

(3)  The  Crystal  Geyser  Unit,  Utah:  a  pro- 
eram  to  Intercept  tbe  flow  of  saline  water 
from  an  abandoned  oil  test  well  to  tbe  river 
by  the  estimated  amount  of  150  acre-feet 
annually. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  Is  $500.- 
000  and  the  estimated  salt  reduction  to  the 
Colorado  River  system  Is  3,000  tons  annually. 

(4)  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  Unit,  Nevada:  a 
program  to  intercept  saline  groundwater  en- 
tering Las  Vegas  Wash  and  convey  it  to  a 
solar  evaporation  site. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  program  is  $49.- 
etW.OOO  and  the  estimated  salt  reduction  to 
Lake  Mead  is  138.000  tens,  annually. 

Sec.  203(a)  authorizes  and  directs  expe- 
dited consideration  of  12  other  Identified 
sources  of  salinity  pollution  to  the  Colorado 
River  System. 

Sec.  203(b)  directs  the  Secretary  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  I>ep3rtment  of  Agriculture  in 
research  and  demonstration  programs  lead- 
ing to  control  of  salinity  through  Improved 
on-farm  Irrigation  practices. 

Sec.  204  creates  an  Advisory  Council  to  co- 
ordinate cooperation  anvong  the  Inderal 
agencies  and  the  States:  to  receive,  review 
and  comment  on  reports;  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  as  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  205  establishes  tbe  allocauous  of  coets 
and  responsibility  for  repayment  of  the  worts 
undertaken  pursuant  to  title  n. 

Sec.  205 (a)  declares  tbat  75  percent  of  tbe 
cost  of  construction,  operation  and  maln- 
teiianoe  shall  be  nouretmburaable. 

The  subsection  also  provides  tbat  the  re- 
maining 25  percent  shall   be  allocated   be- 
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tween  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colt>rado 
Basins:   that  this  amount  shall 
cated  between  the  basins;  establishes 
for   suballocatlng   between   the 
provides  that  not  more  than  15 
reimbursable  amount  shall  be  charged 
Upper  Basin. 

The  subsection"  establishes  a 
period  of  50  years  and  declares 
ment  to  be  non-Interest  besu-lng 

Sec.  205(6)  provides  that  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  Lower 
defrayed    from    the    Lower    Colorado 
Basin   Development   Fund   and 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 

Sec.  205(c)  provides  that  the 
located  for  reimbursement  by 
Basin  may  be  defrayed  from  the 
rado  River  Basin  Fund. 

Sec.   205 {d)    amends   the    Colct-ado 
Storage  Project  Act  to  enable  use 
per  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  as 
repayment  for  this  title. 

Sec.  205(e)    authorizes  rate  1 
power  marketed  by  the  Secretary 
thorlty  of  the  Colorado  River 
Act  and  directs  that  these  reveniles 
used   excltisively   for   repayment, 
maintenance,   and   replacement 
control  units. 

Sec.  206  requires  biannual 
prepared   by  the  Secretary  and 
their  content  and  distribution 

Sec.  207  disclaims  repeal,  modi^catlon 
interpretation  of  the  Compacts. 
Statutes  comprising  the  "Law  of 
except  as  specifically  provided. 

Sec.  208  authorizes  the  Secretar; 
plans    subject    to    the    modlficat 
submitted  to  appropriate  commit 
gress  for  60  days. 

It   also  authorizes   appropriations 
amount  of  (125,100.000  with  indexing 
April  1973  price  levels.  Addltiona, 
authorized  for  payment  of  excess 
condemnation  cases  and  to  cover 
connection  with  the  Uniform  Relocation 
sistance  and  Real  Property  Acqul!  itlon 
cies  Act. 

Sec.  209  contains  de5nltior.s. 

T.  COSTS  OF  THE  MXAST-nRE 

The  Investment  costs  of  8.  2940  i  is  reported 
by  the  committee  are  as  follows 
Title  I: 

Desalting  complex  and  as- 
sociated measures 

Coachella  Canal  lining 

Protective  pumping  at  the 
board  


reimbursable 
may  be 
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$150 


Subtotal,  title  I 1)5,500,000 


Title  n: 

Paradox  Valley.  Colo. 
Orand  Valley,  Colo.. 
Crystal  Geyser,  Utah. 
Las  Vegas  Wash,  Nev. 


Subtotal,  title  11 1  !5,  100,  000 


RECOMMENDAT  [ONS 


Total    

VI.    COMMrrTEE 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
fairs,  by  unanimous  vote  of  a 
at  an  op>en  executive  session  on 
recommends   that   S.   2940,   as 
enacted. 


vn. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMCTNICATIpNS 

The  reports  of  the  Department 
terlor,  the  Department  of  State 
vironmental   Protection   Agency 
and  related  bills,  a  letter  from 
ment  of  State  transmitting  the 
proposed  bill  "to  authorize  imple^ntatlon 
of  an  agreement  with  the 
Mexico  to  resolve  the  International 
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an  ended. 


It  the  In- 
the  En- 
S.  2940 
Depart- 

( Iraf t  of  a 


Oovej  ament 


of 
problem 


of  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  waters 
delivered  by  the  United  States  to  Mexico  un- 
der the  Water  Treaty  of  1944,"  and  the  "Re- 
port of  the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Resolution  of  the  Colorado  River  Salinity 
Problem  With  Mexico,"  follow: 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12165)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ^4ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2940  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  (H.R.  12165)  was  passed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  another  achievement  in  which  the 
Mexican-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  which  has  existed  since  1961, 
has  served  a  useful  purpose,  just  as  it  did 
in  connection  with  the  Chamizal  dispute 
which  lasted  for  many  decades  whereas 
the  Colorado  salinity  problem  lasted  for  a 
considerably  less  period  of  time.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  milestone  in  the  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  for- 
mer Attorney  General  Brownell,  who  was 
called  back  from  retirement  by  President 
Nixon  to  undertake  the  delicate  negotia- 
tions to  bring  about  results  at  a  difficult 
time  in  Mexico  City  last  year.  I  also  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  being  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  matter  to  a  head. 
He  has  followed  in  the  footpath  of  his 
predecessors  in  bringing  about  a  better 
relationship,  more  understanding,  and  a 
better  cUmate  between  our  two  coimtries. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  problems  will 
be  less  and  the  imderstanding  more,  and 
the  relationship  between  our  countries 
closer  with  the  passage  of  time. 

A  special  commendation  should  go  to 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  who  worked  hard  to 
achieve  this  bill  and  who  has  shown  a 
deep  understanding  of  Its  need  at  this 
time.  The  Senate  and  the  people  of  both 
our  countries  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
He  has  earned  it  and  it  is  well  deserved. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3523)  to  estab- 
lish a  Temporary  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
amendment  No.  1406. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  a  motion  later  this 
morning  to  recommit  the  bill  with  in- 
structions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
recommittal  motion  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  oc- 
cur not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
intention,  as  I  mentioned  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill, 
S.  3523,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Temporary 
National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages. 

This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  inadequately 
addresses  itself  to  the  critical  ques- 
tions of  the  nationwide  and  worldwide 
problems  and  shortages  in  various  areas 
of  critical  resources,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  to  establish  a  permanent 
agency  with  the  responsibility  of  inven- 
toi-ying  our  resources,  collecting  the  data, 
evaluating  it,  making  annual  reports,  and 
5-  and  10-year  predictions,  so  that  the 
executive  branch,  Congress,  and  the 
country  will  have  some  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  guide  ourselves  in  our 
decisionmaking  in  respect  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  resources. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  reached  a  crit- 
ical juncture  In  the  economic  history  of 
the  Nation.  The  economy  is  oscillating 
between  shortages  and  surpluses  and  the 
governmental  apparatus  for  predicting 
these  disequilibriums  is  clearly  inade- 
quate. 

Time  has  long  since  passed  for  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  this  issue.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  worldwide  crisis  re- 
specting many  resources,  and  the  Nation 
to  whom  all  others  look  for  guidance  and 
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leadership — the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— has  no  agency  responsible  for  col- 
lecting the  necessarilly  detailed  infor- 
mation and  predicting  trends  for  the 
future. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
fropi  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  and  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  a  detailed  evalu- 
ation and  discussion  of  what  we  consid- 
ered to  be  the  inadequacies  of  S.  3523, 
including  a  discussion  of  what  we  believe 
ought  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  shall  not  take  space  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  reprinting  that  statement,  but 
make  reference  to  it  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  examining  that  evaluatioa 
of  the  bill  and  our  objections  to  it. 

Everybody  who  has  addi-essed  this 
question  agrees  we  need  an  agency  to 
systematically  deal  with  ttiis  monumental 
problem.  Everyone  agrees  that  we  need 
this  responsible  mechanism,  not  another 
commission  to  study  the  advisability  of 
such  a  mechanism. 

The  Paley  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion 22  years  ago.  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Materials  Policy  reporting  in 
1973,  a  Library  of  Congress  study  con- 
ducted this  year  at  my  reqiiest,  and  fi- 
nally the  GAO  report  of  April  1974  on 
"U.S.  Actions  Needed  to  Cope  with  Com- 
modity Shortages"  are  unanimous  in 
their  conclusion. 

The  Paley  Commission  cited  the  need 
for  a  single  organization  discliarging  the 
overall  functions  of  cataloging  and  pro- 
jecting America's  resources  and  needs. 
The  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  proposed  "a  comprehensive  Cab- 
inet-level agency  be  established  for  mate- 
rials, energy,  and  the  environment."  The 
Library  of  Congress  study  concluded 
tha^- 

The  most  pressing  management  require- 
ment in  the  field  of  materials  policy  is  in- 
cre«sed  information  about  the  basic  param- 
eters of  materials  supply  and  demand. 

The  GAO  called  on  Congress  to  "con- 
sider the  need  for  legislation  to  establish 
a  centralized  mechanism  for  developing 
and  coordinating  long-term  policy  plan- 
ning." And  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
Staats  specifically  stated  at  the  joint 
hearings  in  April  of  the  Commerce  and 
Government  Operations  Committees: 

I  would  favor  .  .  .  Senator  Nelson's  point 
(of)  having  at  least  a  monitoring  and  over- 
sight responsibility  In  an  independent  agency 
to  be  sure  that  It  does  get  done. 

The  issue  of  resources  for  the  future 
is  «m  issue  of  planetary  dimensions.  It 
encompasses  every  discipline  imagina- 
ble— ecology,  economy,  geology,  agron- 
(Hny,  meterology,  biology,  zoology,  bot- 
any, demography,  statistics — and  per- 
haps a  little  astrology. 

Population  growth,  greater  aflHuence, 
technological  explosion,  and  a  generally 
increased  tempo  of  human  activity  have 
combined,  at  our  moment  In  history,  to 
burden  the  world's  resources  to  an  ex- 
tent our  forefathers  never  imagined. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  poor  position 
to  cope  with  global  shortages  developing 
in  food,  fibers,  and  minerals.  The  energy 
crisis,  the  iU-fated  Russian  wheat  deaJ. 


and  the  soybean  embargo  of  last  June 
together  with  dozens  of  other  crises 
caused  by  shortages  of  critical  materials 
including  paper,  lumber,  automobile,  and 
other  manufacturing  parts,  protein, 
asphalt,  baling  wire,  chlorine,  cotton, 
wool,  and  various  minerals,  have  all 
demonstrated  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  ability  to  meas- 
ure the  depth  of  world  resources  and 
the  demands  on  them,  or  to  forecast  the 
short-  and  long-term  consequences  of 
decisions  affecting  those  resources. 

This  Government  under  the  last  four 
administrations,  has  not  had  a  policy  for 
dealing  with  forecasting.  And  it  does  not 
have  one  today. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
critical  need  for  a  monitoring  and  fore- 
c^iting  system  is  the  energy  crisis.  A 
handful  of  resource  experts  warned  that 
it  was  coming,  but  they  were  like  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

What  we  needed  was  a  sophisticated 
and  trusted  system  that  would  have  rec- 
ognized the  danger  signals — likp  the 
soaring  rise  in  energy  consumption,  the 
startling  lack  of  refinery  capacity,  the 
slump  in  U.S.  domestic  production,  the 
political  deterioration  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Government  refusal  to  consider  con- 
servation methods,  and  the  complete 
failure  to  seek  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy. 

We  did  not  have  such  a  system  and 
drifted  into  an  energy  crisis. 

The  Russian  wheat  deal  offers  equally 
compelling  evidence  of  the  need  for  a 
forecasting  system. 

In  the  wheat  deal,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union  millioos 
of  tons  of  wheat.  We  oversold  the  wheat 
without  even  knowing  it.  Ultimately  the 
sale  caused  a  wheat  shortage  in  the 
United  States  and  drove  up  the  price  of 
bread  and  other  wheat  products. 

There  wais  no  agency,  committee,  com- 
mission, or  other  authoritative  body  or 
individual  in  the  Government  responsible 
for  looking  at  the  totality  of  the  trans- 
actions before  they  occurred  to  pre- 
dict the  ultimate  effect. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
this  side  have  left? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
what?  On  the  bill? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  agreed  to  vote 
no  later  than  noon  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit My  question  is,  how  much  time  has 
been  charged  against  this  side? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
agreement  as  to  time  on  the  bill  provides 
20  minutes  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  but 
there  was  no  formal  arrangement  that 
all  time  until  noon  be  on  the  moticxi.  Is 
the  Senator  asking  that  all  time  imtil 
noon  be  on  the  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Tliat  Is  what  I  had  un- 
derstood to  be  the  situation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  was 
not  done. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  see.  So  there  is  no  time 
limitation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  10  minutes  to  each  side  after  the 
motion  has  been  made.  It  has  not  been 
made. 


Mr.  NELSON.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion imposed  on  debate  at  this  time 
then,  except  that  we  will  vote  at  noon: 
is  that  correct?  All  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  is  am  I  going  to  run  out  of  time. 
How  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  T^e 
Senator  from  M(Hitana  has  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  come  at  noon — ■ 
uo  later  than  noon.  That  was  the  only 
request  made.  There  was  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  you,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefiy  ? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Would  the 
Senator  like  to  establish  a  time  limita- 
tion on  his  motion  to  recommit  now? 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. The  understanding  is,  I  think,  tliat 
it  probahly  will  be  about  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  vote? 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  vote,  yes  I  did  not 
want  to  end  up  by  taking  so  much  time 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
remarks. 

It  is  agreeable  to  me  that  the  time 
limitation  be  at  12  o'clock  or  earlier. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not  made 
the  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  be  recognized  at  the 
hour  of  11:40  a.m.  today  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  motion  to  recommit.  Is  it  not 
already  ordered  that  time  on  any  de- 
batable motion  will  be  limited  to  20 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Then,  the  20 
minutes  would  expire  precisely  at  12 
noon  and,  in  the  meantime,  time  can  be 
used  on  the  bill  for  debate;  am  I  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  How  much  time  Is  there 
for  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Two  hours 
from  the  time  debate  started. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Some 
time  was  used  yesterday  and  on  the  quo- 
rum this  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
used  for  quorums  thus  far  today  not  be 
charged  against  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  problem  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  having  as  much  time  as  he 
needs.  I  might  indicate  that  whenever  he 
finishes,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt)  will  use  some  of  the  time  remain- 
ing between  now  and  12  o'clock  to  ex- 
plain an  amendment  or  amendments  tliat 
he  will  offer  after  the  vote  on  the  Nelson 
mottOD  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If 
does  not  succeed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  it  does  not 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So 
utes  of  12  the  Senator  from 
vvill  be  recognized  to  make  hli 

I  thank  the  Presiding  officer 

Mr.  NELSON.  Thank  you, 
dent. 

The  soybean   embargo  dec 
demonstrated  poor  planning.  ' : .. 
States  had  made  commitmei.ts 
the  world  to  sell  regular  customers 
beans.  Then  in  June  of  last  y 
emment,   m   a  slap-dash   manner 
an   almost   total   embargo 
shipments,  aggravating  the  already 
ous  world  food  shortage. 

These  examples  all  reveal ... 
Government  has  been  derelict 
to  equip  itself  with  the  tools 
niques  needed  to  keep  tabs 
vital  to  national  and  international 
being. 

In   the   well   chosen  words 
prize-winning  economist  Was^ly 
of  Harvard  University: 

The  resulting  scene  reminds  on( 
ling  Brothers  act  with  four  frantic 
ters  tn  a  car,  one  pressing  on  the  g 
on  the  brake,  the  third  clutching 
ing  wheel,  and  the  fourth  blowln  ; 

Leontief  believes — 

It  Is  high  time  to  revive 
lln  D.  Roosevelt's  National 
nlng  Board  which  was  created  in 

He  states : 

Our  technical  capabUltles  for 
the  state  of  all  the  branches  of  tu. 
In  their  mutual   interrelatlonshi]  > 
analyzing  in  great  detail  the  available 
tions — not  from  the  point  of  view 
vldual  company  or  sector  but  of 
as   a   whole — are   much   greater 
they  were  forty  years  ago. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Leoitlef  that 
"most  of  the  necessary  factual  informa- 
tion is  available,  and  what  is  m  ssing  can 
be  readily  obtained." 

On  March  21.  Senator  Ribicdff  and  I 
introduced  the  National  Resou:  ce  Infor- 
mation Act  to  accomplish  th«  end  de- 
scribed by  Leontief.  S.  3209  woidd  estab- 
lish a  system  to  coordinate  a|l  related 
data  and  mcaiitor,  analyze,  an4  forecast 
supplies  of  and  demand  for  inportant 
world  resources  and  the  implications  for 
the  U.S.  economy. 

The  problem  we  face  can  ie  simply 
stated :  An  abimdance  of  shor  ages  and 
a  shortage  of  information.  The  informa- 
tion shortage  complicates  this  market 
shortage  of  scarce  items.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment is  overburdened  with  a  n  abund- 
ance of  agencies  with  a  paucity  of  co- 
ordinated information. 

The  General  Accoimting  Ofl  ce  docu- 
ment entitled  "U.S.  Actions  Needed  to 
Cope  with  Commodity  Shortage,  is  the 
most  important  single  document  detail- 
ing Government  inadequacy  in  this  area. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  ai  the  con- 
clusion of  the  300-page  study,  ^AO  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  "con*ider  the 
need  for  legislation  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized mechanism  for  develo)ing  and 
coordinating  long-term  policy  pfanning." 
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S.  3209  would  establish  such  a  system 
to  maintain  a  careful  inventory  of  criti- 
cal national  and  world  resources  so  that 
we  will  have  a  reliable  data  base  for  both 
short-  and  long-term  planning. 

It  is  an  elementary  step  we  must  take 
to  fill  an  astounding  information  void 
caused  by  our  perpetually  optimistic  be- 
lief that  Mother  Nature  would  never  nm 
out  of  resources  that  mankind  needs.  We 
have  been  gluttons  at  the  table  of  Mother 
Nature.  And  now  we  know  differently. 

The  energy  crisis  presents  a  classic 
case  of  blissful  ignorance  combined  with 
mismanagement  and  lack  of  planning 
on  the  part  of  Government  and  industry, 
abetted  by  the  American  belief  in  endless 
abundance  and  technological  magic. 

Energy,  its  sources,  its  availability,  its 
uses,  is  an  enormously  complicated  mat- 
ter. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  quarter  century  re- 
source experts  have  warned  about  the 
coming  energy  crunch.  And  even  long 
before  that  many  others  have  discussed 
the  limit  of  these  natural  resources  on 
the  planet.  The  problem  is  that  re.source 
experts  read  what  resource  experts  write 
but  decisionmakers  do  not. 

Resource  experts  throughout  history 
have  become  a  chorus  of  Cassandras. 
They  have  the  blessed  gift  of  being  able 
to  predict  the  future  and  curse  of  no 
one  believing  them.  But  imless  we  act, 
the  entire  world  will  suffer  the  dire  con- 
sequences of  Cassandra's  predicament. 

If  the  Government  had  established  a 
central  data  collection  agency  with  the 
responsibility  for  collecting  statistics  on 
energy  resources,  projecting  consump- 
tion rates,  reporting  refining  capacity, 
evaluating  current  technology  and  mak- 
ing annual  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  public,  we  could  have 
made  plans  to  meet  this  crisis  15  or  20 
years  ago.  Certainly,  we  would  have  pass- 
ed an  energy  resource  and  development 
act  15  years  ago  instead  of  3  months 
ago.  By  now  we  would  have  explored  new 
energy  sources,  developed  efBcient 
methods  of  coal  gasification,  coal  lique- 
faction, shale  oil  extraction,  and  Insti- 
tuted long-range  energy  conservation 
plans. 

Our  failure  was  not  lack  of  availability 
of  the  critical  statistics.  They  were  avail- 
able to  be  collected  and  used.  It  was, 
rather,  a  failure  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  forcefully  thrust  this  Important 
issue  upon  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  and  the  country.  If 
that  had  been  done  we  would  have  acted 
years  ago  instead  of  waiting  until  a  crisis 
forced  the  issue  to  our  attention.  The 
Energy  Information  Act  which  is  pending 
before  the  Interior  Committee  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  tools  we  need  to  guide 
us  in  future  decisionmaking  on  energy 
matters. 

However,  this  should  be  only  a  first 
step  in  the  critically  important  process  of 
establishing  a  comprehensive  program  of 
evaluating  the  status,  availability  and 
use  of  all-important  resources. 

The  energy  crisis  Is  only  symptomatic 
of  a  much  broader  and  far  more  serious 
phenomenon.  That  phenomenon.  In  fact, 
encompasses    a    series   of    approaching 


crises  involving  many  resources  vital  to 
all  nations,  developed  or  developing. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Aldous  Huxley 
was  predicting  a  worldwide  shortage. 
•'World  resources,"  he  said  in  1949,  "are 
inadequate  to  world  production." 

In  the  early  1950's,  mineral  shortage 
authorities  began  predicting  shortages  in 
metals.  Then,  in  1969,  a  U.S.  Interior 
Department  study  concluded  that  the 
U.S.  had  become  dependent  on  other 
countries  for  more  than  63  percent  of  30 
minerals  and  metals  designated  as  crit- 
ical to  national  security.  Fred  Berg- 
sten  of  the  Brookings  Institution  points 
out  that  the  United  States  today  depends 
on  imports  for  over  half  of  its  supply  of 
6  of  13  basic  raw  materials  (chromium, 
nickel,  rubber,  aluminum,  tin  and  zinc). 
And  Interior  Department  projections 
suggest  the  number  will  rise  to  9  by  1983. 
This  represents,  according  to  Bergsten, 
"the  culmination  of  a  long-term  trend: 
the  United  States  changed  from  a  net 
exporter  of  raw  materials  to  a  net  im- 
porter in  the  1920's.  and  our  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  has  been  growing  ever 
since."  In  fact,  U.S.  imports  of  all  non- 
fuel  minerals  cost  $6  billion  in  1971  and 
are  estimated  to  rise  to  $20  billion  by 
1985  and  $52  billion  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

A  Library  of  Congress  study  on  re- 
source supply  and  demand  conducted  at 
my  request,  reports  that — 

U.S.  population  will  probably  Increase  by 
approximately  50%  by  the  year  2000,  and 
world  population  may  double.  Per  capita 
consumption  (of  materials)  Is  also  Increas- 
ing dramatically,  with  U.S.  per  capita  con- 
sumption demand  possibly  doubling  by  the 
year  2000.  .  .  .  Total  U.S.  materials  con- 
sumption may  double  or  triple  by  the  year 
2000  with  similar  trends  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  .  .  .  what  Is  certain  (from  all  of  this) 
Is  that  there  will  be  constraints  upon  the 
world  supply  of  materials  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  20th  century.  There  will 
probably  be  periodic  materials  shortages,  and 
materials  costs  are  likely  to  rise. 

Complicating  the  whole  issue  is  the 
possibility  of  a  handful  of  raw  material- 
exporting  nations  banding  together  in  an 
Arab  oU  producers  OPEC  arrangement  to 
withhold  resources  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  possibility  is  not  so  farfetched. 
Guinea,  Australia,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  and 
Surinam,  the  principal  producers  of 
bauxite,  a  basic  ingredients  in  aluminum, 
recently  discussed  such  an  arrangement. 
Zaire  and  Zambia,  suppliers  of  70  percent 
of  the  world's  tin  exports  could  also  make 
a  similar  arrangement.  This  week  the 
four  biggest  copper  exporters — Chile, 
Peru,  Zaire,  and  Zambia — inspired  by  the 
principal  bauxite  countries  to  take  con- 
certed action  will  meet  in  Austria  to  draw 
up  their  demands.  And  the  pattern  could 
be  repeated  by  the  four  coimtries  con- 
trolling more  than  half  the  supply  of 
natural  rubber. 

FOOD    SHORTAGE 

Mineral  shortage  is  only  a  part  of  our 
scarcity  problem.  On  the  agricultural 
side,  the  prestigious  journal  "Foreign 
Policy"  recently  said  that  a  combination 
of  factors  "suggest  that  the  world  food 
economy  Is  undergoing  a  fundamental 
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transformation  and  that  food  scarcity 
is  becoming  chronic." 

Protein  supplies  are  overburdened,  and 
most  arable  cropland  already  is  being 
farmed.  The  ocean,  viewed  historically 
as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  protein  in 
fish  and  algae,  also  is  being  depleted — a 
condition  few  expected  imtil  5  years 
ago.  And  climate  experts  led  by  Dr.  Reid 
Bryson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
predict  long-range  worsening  weather 
conditions  that  could  spell  famine  for 
tens  of  millions  of  people.  Changing 
weather,  Bryson  points  out,  is  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  starvation  con- 
ditions in  the  Sahel  in  Africa  and  in 
northern  India. 

The  world  is  experiencing  a  disastrous 
food  crunch— all  the  rosy  public  rela- 
tions announcements  about  the  Green 
Revolution  notwithstanding.  Agricul- 
ture development  expert  William  Pad- 
dock has  stated  that — 

The  truth  is  that,  while  the  new  wheat  and 
rice  varieties  are  excellent,  high  yielders 
under  certain  specialized  conditions  (con- 
trolled irrigation,  high  fertilization),  they 
have  done  little  to  overcome  the  biological 
limits  of  the  average  farm. 

Population  growth  has  exceeded  in- 
creases in  food  production  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  where  the  Malthusian  food 
production  squeeze  has  always  been  the 
most  acute.  AJidrew  J.  Mair,  of  the  OfBce 
of  Food  for  Peace  of  the  AID  has  re- 
cently stated  that  agricutural  produc- 
tion, on  a  per  capita  basis,  had  actually 
fallen  2  percent  In  the  imderdeveloped 
countries  over  the  10-year  period  1963- 
72.  He  concluded: 

without  an  eventual  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  growth  of  world  population,  there  can  be 
no  long-run  solutions  to  the  world  food 
problem.  Food  expert  Lester  Brown  seconds 
that  conclusion:  "At  the  global  level,  pop- 
ulation growth  still  generates  most  of  the 
additional  demand  ( for  food  i .  Expanding 
at  about  2%  per  year,  world  population  will 
double  in  little  more  than  a  generation.  If 
growth  does  not  slow  dramatically,  merely 
maintaining  current  per  capita  consumption 
levels  will  require  a  doubling  of  food  pro- 
duction over  the  next  generation. 

Increasing  demand  for  food  is  also 
generated  by  growing  affluence  and  new 
tastes  for  meat  in  some  developing  na- 
tions. The  average  person  in  a  poor 
country,  where  the  diet  is  predominantly 
cereal,  eats  400  pounds  of  grain  a  year. 
Of  this  total,  only  about  150  pounds  are 
consumed  directly  in  bread,  cake  or 
breakfast  cereal.  The  rest  is  consumed 
indirectly  in  the  form  of  meat,  milk  and 
eggs,  which  inefficiently  convert  grain 
to  protein. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  experi- 
encing shortages  in  the  form  of  spiraling 
food  prices;  1973  was  the  year  of  the 
biggest  jump  in  grocery  prices  In  more 
than  25  years.  However,  the  London 
Economist's  index  of  word  commodity 
prices  shows  that  while  food  prices  were 
up  last  year  by  20  percent  In  this  coun- 
try, food  prices  were  up  an  average  of 
SO  percent  worldwide.  (Prices  for  fibers 
have  risen  93  percent  and  metals  76 
percent). 


Whereas  the  American  consumer  will 
have  to  pay  more  for  his  food,  millions 
of  human  beings  in  this  world  cannot 
afford  any  food  at  all.  For  individuals 
living  on  marginal  incomes — the  vast 
majority  of  the  world  population — the 
fact  that  food  prices  are  up  less  than 
other  prices  is  no  comfort.  When  one 
spends  about  80  percent  of  one's  income 
on  food,  as  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
does,  any  price  rise — and  indeed  a  price 
hike  of  50  percent — "drive(s)  a  sub- 
sistence diet  below  the  subsistence  or 
survival  level,"  according  to  Lester 
Brown. 

INFORMATION  SHORTAGE 

Shortages  of  basic  minerals  and  pro- 
teins are  matched  by  the  equally  serious 
shortage  of  Imowledge  about  U.S.  and 
world  reserves  of  essential  materials  and 
foodstuff.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  re- 
source experts  have  been  writing,  speak- 
ing and  pleading  for  the  preservation  of 
our  resources,  but  few  at  the  political 
level  bothered  to  listen.  Similarly,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  United  States 
has  ignored  warnings  of  an  information 
shortage. 

The  last  four  Presidents  and  the  Con- 
gress consistently  failed  to  recognize  that 
our  knowledge  is  insufficient  for  wise 
policy  choices  concerning  the  world's  re- 
sources. Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Paley 
Commission,  the  familiar  title  for  the 
President's  Materials  Policy  Commission 
concluded  in  its  report,  "Resources  for 
Freedom"  dated  June  1952  that — 

No  single  organization  is  today  discharging 
these  over-all  functions  (of  cataloging  and 
projecting  America's  resources  and  needs.) 

It  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
high  level  organization  to  fill  this  vc^d. 
Since  the  Paley  Commission  filed  its  re- 
port 22  years  ago,  nothing  yet  has  been 
done  to  implement  its  recommendations. 
In  June  1973,  history  repeated  itself  with 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  proposal  that  "a  comprehensive 
Cabinet-level  agency  be  established  for 
materials,  energy  and  the  environment." 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  con- 
ducted at  my  request,  echoed  the  conclu- 
sion that — 

The  most  pressing  management  require- 
ment in  the  field  of  materials  policy  is  in- 
creased information  about  the  basic  param- 
eters of  materials  supply  and  demand. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  adjusting 
the  Government  apparatus  to  the  prob- 
lems of  resource  scarcity.  In  fact,  there 
are  many  agencies  in  the  Government 
charged  with  the  task  of  monitoring  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  major  commodi- 
ties. But  therein  lies  the  problem.  Moni- 
toring and  forecasting  capability  is  frag- 
mented and  scattered  throughout  the 
Government  Including  the  Departments 
of  Agricultiu-e,  Commerce,  Interior, 
State,  Euid  even  the  CIA.  A  November 
1968  Library  of  Congress  report  counted 
58  U.S.  governmental  agencies  with,  in 
the  words  of  the  report,  "a  materials 
function." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  500 
experts  concerned  with  agricultural 
commodities.  There  are  50  people  looking 
at  cotton  alone.  In  the  Department  of 


Commerce,  there  are  160  people  in  the 
Office  of  Business  Research  and  Analysis, 
20  to  30  of  whom  are  concerned  with  In- 
dustrial commodities;  two  of  them  are 
Ph.  D.'s.  The  State  Department  has  six 
people  involved  in  commodity  questions. 
And  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
a  vast  staff  of  resource  experts,  geolo- 
gists, et  cetera. 

And  yet — all  these  experts  notwith- 
standing— the  United  States  has  been 
plagued  by  shortages  in  every  sector  of 
the  economy.  The  problem  is  poor  co- 
ordination of  would-be  valuable  informa- 
tion. For  example,  we  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  face  serious  fertilizer  shortages, 
shortages  which  will  last  for  years.  In 
this  period  of  grave  world  food  shortages, 
fertilizer  is  all  the  more  essential  a  fac- 
tor. No  U.S.  fertilizer  plants  have  been 
opened  since  1970;  only  two  are  under 
construction  now.  Fertilizer  depends  on 
natural  gas  for  energy  and  phosphates 
and  nitrogen  as  basic  raw  materials;  the 
availability  of  these  items,  therefore,  in- 
volves the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Commerce.  Moreover,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  is  also  concerned  with 
fertilizer  for  the  Nation's  crop  produc- 
tion. Plus  the  State  Department  is  no 
doubt  involved  in  jawboning  foreign  de- 
mand on  fertilizer. 

Furthermore,  official  information  often 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  agencies  ad- 
dress client  audiences  more  than  the  gen- 
eral public.  For  example,  the  chemical 
experts  at  the  Commerce  Department 
seem  to  be  reporting  to  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. The  cotton  people  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  serve  as  a  re- 
porting network  for  the  cotton  industry. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  limit- 
ing distribution  of  agency  information 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Russian  wheat 
deal.  Starting  in  June  1972,  one-fifth  of 
America's  wheat  crop  was  sold  to  the 
Russians  without  the  appropriate  U.S. 
Government  authorities  even  knowing. 
According  to  GAO  investigators,  as  late 
as  September  1972,  Agriculture  officials 
"told  us  (they)  were  still  unaware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sales  made  by  the 
trade."  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
some  individuals  in  the  government  were 
knowledgeable  but  that  their  informa- 
tion was  not  properly,  channeled  to  the 
public  or  even  the  upper  echelons  of  the 
Government,  including  the  office  of 
Henry  Kissinger. 

The  grain  deal  disaster  was  followed  by 
the  June  1973  soybean  embargo. 

The  administration,  convinced  that  the 
U.S.  faced  a  domestic  shortage  of  soy- 
beans, slapped  an  almost  total  embargo 
on  soybean  shipments.  The  outcome 
showed  again  the  devastating  inability  to 
predict  effect.  Had  the  Government  been 
properly  monitoring  supply  and  demand 
on  soybeans  and  soybean-related  prod- 
ucts, the  drastic  measure  of  export  con- 
trols perhaps  would  have  been  unnces- 
sary. 

The  soybean  embargo  intensified  a 
world  food  shortage,  undercut  a  con- 
certed U.S.  drive  to  increase  agricultural 
exports,  weakened  our  long  term  balance 
of  payments  situation,  squeezed  the  flow 
of  foreign  currency  the  United  States 
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needs  to  pay  for  mineral  a  id  petroleum 
imports,  discouraged  agricu  Iture  produc- 
tion, and  reduced  U.S.  credibility. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Eutz  admitted 
the  decision  resulted  In  a  flj  sco. 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  called  the 
controls  a  mistake. 

Henry  Keams,  former  pr  jsident  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  damned  tliem  as 
"a  bunch  of  baloney.  You  ca  n't  get  in  and 
out  of  markets,"  he  said,  'you  have  to 
develop  a  market,  earn  it  an  d  keep  it." 

The  Senate  Banking  Conmittee  said 
the  controls  were  "tardy  and  hastily 
conceived." 

Secretary  of  State  Kissin;  ;er  explained 
that  the  decision  was  "taki  n  so  rapidly 
that  the  foreign  policy  age  icies  did  not 
get  either  adequate  warnin?  or  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  expres  5  themselves. 
He  had  to  admit  that  the  adverse  effect 
was  not  taken  fully  into  account. 

The  Nixon  administration!  imposed  the 
export  controls  in  a  shockiigly  seat-of- 
the-pants,  patchwork,  shor  -term,  stop- 
gap, crisis-reaction  way. 

The  decision  was  made  n  an  infor- 
mation vacuum. 

It  was  based  on  inadequate  informa- 
tion unsystematically  gathered.  In  fact, 
no  individual  or  agency  is  st  itutorily  en- 
trusted with  export  control  decision- 
making. There  is  an  ad  hoc  interagency 
commission  that  meets  occasionally — 
xisually  motivated  by  impending  crises — 
but  no  staff  or  committee  hais  the  formal 
task  of  looking  to  commodit; '  supply  and 
demand. 

Thus  there  was  no  prior  intelligent, 
systematic  analysis  of  the  Impact  that 
the  soybean  control  might  lave  on  the 
economy.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  written  decision  thai  spelled  out 
the  ramifications  of  his  momentous 
declsion- 

The  Government  does  not  have  a 
clearcut  statement  of  procedure  or  sys- 
tematic requirementB  for  reporting, 
■niere  is  inadequate  model  building  and 
systems  analysis  to  deal  with  forecast- 
ing per  se.  The  tools  for  su^h  a  system 
do  exist.  Sophisticated  systetis  to  meas- 
ure, analyze,  and  forecast  a*-e  routinely 
used  by  Industrj-,  the  academic  commu- 
nity, and  Government  at  various  levels. 
Now  we  have  a  responsibilitjf  to  so  equip 
the  UjB.  Government.  i 

Reporting  Is  purely  crisis-oiriented.  For 
example,  in  the  Commerce  ]|>epartment, 
experts  are  spread  thin  and  jump  from 
commodity  to  commodity  depending 
upon  how  many  inquiries  and  complaints 
they  receive  from  industry,  Congress  and 
so  forth. 
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Decisions — when  they  are  made — are 
based  on  lnade<ruate  inform  ition  gath- 
thered  unsystematically  an4  In  an  ill- 
coordinated  fashion.  Simply  ^ted,  there 
is  no  coordinated  reporting  aad  forecast- 
ing system  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  will  give  one  agency  sole!  monitoring 
respcmslblllty  for  collecting  !idl  data  in 
the  OoTcnunent  en  supply  ahd  demand 
of  major  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs. 

It  win  maloe  an  annual  report  to  C?on- 
gress  and  the  piabllc  on  critical  resources. 

It  wM  make  regular  projections  of 


future  demand  and  supply  for  major  re- 
sources based  on  such  factors  as  per 
capita  consumption  rates  and  population 
growth  for,  for  example,  the  next  5, 10, 15 
years. 

It  will  have  authority  to  contract  for 
research  in  academic  institutions  to  aug- 
ment agency  work. 

It  will  have  the  authority  to  subpoena 
industrial  information  necessary  for 
maintaining  accm-ate  and  adequate  na- 
tional resource  inventories. 

It  will  provide  for  guarding  confiden- 
tiality of  company  information  of  a  com- 
petitive nature. 

With  thorough  information,  sophisti- 
cated analysis  and  constant  monitoring 
we  can  overcome  our  ignorance  about 
world  reserves  of  essential  materials  and 
food  and  the  demands  on  them. 

We  will  have  created  a  distant  early 
warning  system  to  prevent  us  from 
blundering  Into  more  painful  crises.  It 
will  tell  us  what  and  when  to  conserve, 
how  much  to  produce,  how  to  avoid  short- 
ages or  gluts  now  caused  by  ignorance, 
when  to  begin  significant  research  pro- 
grams. 

Mankind  has  reached  such  a  state  of 
interdependence  and  technological  so- 
phistication that  the  need  for  such  an 
information  system  is  critk»l. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  before  it 
four  measures  on  which  hearings  have 
been  held.  All  of  them  would  set  up  per- 
manent systems  and  responsibilities  for 
monitoring  resources.  If  the  motion  I  am 
making,  to  reconunit  S.  3523,  is  carried, 
the  work  and  the  thought  that  has  gone 
into  those  measures  can  also  be  cranked 
into  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  amendment.  No.  1406,  which  is  the 
measiu^  that  we  principally  wish  to  have 
considered. 

One  bill  is  Senator  Tunnky's  S.  2966, 
the  Domestic  Supply  Information  Act. 
It  gives  the  monitoring  responsibility  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  But  it  as- 
signs responsibilities  now;  it  does  the 
job  now,  not  later. 

Then  there  is  amendment  No.  1069,  by 
Senators  Macnttson  and  Stevensow.  It  is 
called  the  Domestic  Supply  Information 
Act  also,  and  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Tunney  bill.  It  would  give  the  monitor- 
ing job  to  a  specially  created  arm  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Another  i>roposaI  Is  amendment  No. 
1195,  by  Senator  Hart,  the  Shortages 
Prevention  Act  of  1974.  It  would  assign 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  the  task 
of  monitoring  supplies  and  predicting 
shortages. 

Those  three  measures,  along  with  S. 
3209,  tlie  bill  which  I  introduced  for  my- 
self. Senator  Risicorr  and  others,  have 
all  been  the  subject  of  hearings. 

S.  3209  also  established  a  resources 
monitoring  system  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce — although  I  have  since  come 
to  advocate  an  Independent  agency,  as 
Is  proposed  in  the  fifth-draft  version  of 
the  energy  Information  bill  vrtlth  Is 
pending  in  the  Interior  Committee;  in 
markup,  and  on  which  our  amendment 
Is  primarily  patterned. 


Every  one  of  these  measures  answers 
the  question,  "Do  we  need  a  monitoring 
system?"  with  the  answer  "yes" — and 
every  one  sets  up  a  system,  with  subpena 
powers  and  other  necessary  powers. 

Under  our  amendment,  as  under  5. 
3209,  there  would  be  a  permanent  mech- 
anism, a  National  Resources  and  Mate- 
rials Monitoring  System.  This  summer 
we  should  be  establishing  that  System, 
not  establishing  a  Commission  to  study 
whether  we  need  that  System.  The  Sys- 
tem can  and  should  do  these  things,  and 
would  under  the  proposed  amendment 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  pending  bills. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  Congress  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  whether 
we  need  to  establish  such  an  agency 
when  It  is  clear  that  we  do,  when  we 
have  the  necessary  legislation  pending 
that  can  be  marked  up  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  and  when, 
furthermore,  if  we  establish  a  temporary 
commission  it  will  be  at  least  2  years 
from  now,  even  if  the  commission  acts 
expeditiously  and  Congiess  acts  upon  the 
commission's  recommendations,  before 
we  can  establish  this  critically  important 
monitoring  agency. 

That  is  too  long  to  delay.  We  have 
toyed  with  this  issue  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  now,  this  summer. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port  the  desire  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  refer  this  meas- 
ure to  the  appropriate  committees  so 
that  a  permanent  agency  may  be  estab- 
lished now,  rather  than  having  a  study 
to  seo  if  we  need  one. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  detailed  the  bills  which  are 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs dealing  with  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  President  and 
another  Senator  a  recent  example  of  the 
necessity  for  such  agency. 

Before  the  Arab  cutoff  of  oil,  we  were 
told  that  the  United  States  imported  6 
percent  of  its  crude  oil  from  Arab  sources. 
That  was  correct.  But  we  then  concluded 
that  we  were  6  percent  dependent  upon 
Arab  sources.  That  was  not  correct  The 
information  that  we  did  not  have  was 
the  amount  of  refined  product  coming 
into  this  country  which,  in  turn,  had 
been  derived  from  Arab  crude. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  had  an  agency 
such  as  the  one  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  Is  discussing,  we 
would  have  known  the  source  of'  the 
crude  to  those  refineries  because  those 
refineries  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  were,  in  fact,  oper- 
ated by  multinational  corporations  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

That  Is  just  a  recent  example  of  the 
need  for  an  agency  to  be  established 
now.  Of  course,  my  example  applies 
solely  to  the  energy  field  but,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  says,  we  may  nm 
short  of  protein.  We  may  need  to  knori' 
what  the  raw  materials  are  that  go  into 
what  kind  of  production,  or  the  substi- 
tute materials  that  can  be  obtained,  on 
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what  the  cost  of  the  substitute  mate- 
rials would  be.  We  need  all  that  kind  of 
information. 

To  me,  at  least,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  such  information  must  be  available 
for  the  use  and  benefit  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  also  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  enthusias- 
tically support  the  motion  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
make,  to  refer  to  Government  Opera- 
tions, Commerce,  and  Interior  S.  2523, 
together  with  amendment  No.  1406,  to 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  in  the  judgment 
of  those  committees  that  we  need  a  per- 
manent monitoring  agency.  Suitable 
legislation  to  establish  such  an  agency 
would  then  come  to  the  fioor  for  our 
consideration. 

The  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  I  submitted 
yesterday  describes  the  situation  in  de- 
tail; that  is,  it  describes  the  background 
need  in  detail  and  the  reason  why  we  are 
making  this  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  reference  to 
this  discussion.  For  that  reason,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  would  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicKt .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
situation  with   regard   to  time  on  the 

amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  amendment  pending,  but  time  on  the 
bill  is  available. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  who  has  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Michigan   (Mr.  GRiFFm). 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
first,  to  the  issues  that  have  been  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  and  to  express  my 
general  agreement  with  them.  I  feel  that 
we  are  turning  up  here  with  a  small  boy 
to  do  a  man-sized  job. 

I  said  yesterday  that  I  thought  the 
delay  of  1  year  that  would  be  involved 
was  something  we  should  try  to  avoid 
and  that  we  ought  to  try  to  go  into  an 
agency  that  had  some  specific  monitoring 
authority  and  some  specific  responsibil- 
ity, not  only  in  the  material  shortages 
field  but  also  covering  other  areas.  The 
agency  should  be  concerned  with  all  of 
the  aspects  of  shortages,  prices,  business 
practices,  and  employment  practices  re- 
lating to  the  supply  problems  we  have 
that  help  cause  Inflation. 

Inflation  Is  certainly  the  current  most 
serious  domestic  problem,  as  every  Amer- 


ican who  goes  to  the  supermarket  or  to 
any  other  purchasing  establishment 
knows  from  his  own  experience  daily. 

I  do  not  think  the  approach  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yes- 
terday was  advocating,  that  of  having  a 
commission  merely  to  study  the  struc- 
tural problems  and  come  in  with  a  report 
in  6  months  deals  adequately  with  sup- 
ply-related problems. 

Moreover,  any  commission  that  comes 
in  with  such  a  report  will  face  the  same 
kind  of  protracted  debate  and  differences 
that  we  already  have  had  on  the  inter- 
national economic  policy  bill,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  the  other  day  of  the 
Muskie  amendment. 

This  is  a  political  decision  that  I  think 
Congress  is  not  going  to  delegate  to  any- 
one else,  so  I  fear  we  will  be  wasting  time 
if  we  take  the  approach  advocated.  For 
that  reason,  I  voted  for  the  Tunney 
amendment  to  expand  the  period  of  time 
or  to  make  the  period  of  time  a  period  of 
2  years  so  that  the  commission  could 
undertake  the  broader  responsibilities 
which  it  seems  to  me  are  clearly  laid  out 
for  it  in  the  draft  of  the  bill. 

The  shortening  up  of  the  commission's 
functions  which  was  advocated  by  its 
sponsors  to  a  6-month  period  and  a  1- 
year  period,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  need.  Further- 
more, as  I  have  stated,  I  would  have  to 
go  beyond  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  indicate  that  I  feel 
the  scope  of  such  commission  should  not 
be  limited  to  material  shortages.  That  is 
an  important  fact,  but  there  are  other 
factors  as  well  which  relate  to  our  sup- 
ply problems  and  the  inflation  problems 
they  cause. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  few  minutes  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  an  amendment 
which  I  have  submitted.  No.  1408,  which 
deals  with  the  problem  of  existing  de- 
control commitments.  This  problem  has 
not  been  addressed  in  the  bill  and  there 
is  a  complete  void  presently  in  the  law. 
My  amendment  would  append  to  the 
pending  legislation,  if  it  is  passed,  a  pro- 
vision which  would  at  least  give  the 
President  specific  authority  to  enforce 
the  commitments  that  were  made  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  at  the  time  when 
wage  and  price  controls  were  still  in  ef- 
fect. The  commitments  are  allegedly  still 
in  effect  but  there  is  no  mechanism  for 
seeing  that  they  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  1408 
would  allow  the  President  to  enforce  the 
commitments  to  inflation  restraint  ac- 
tions, including  some  commitments  to 
expand  productive  capacity  or  to  limit 
exports  and  thus  combat  domestic  sup- 
ply problems,  which  were  given  by  in- 
dustries and  firms  during  the  price  de- 
control process.  I  do  not  think  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  fully  realize 
that  commitments  were  obtained  volun- 
tarily from  hundreds  of  firms  in  various 
industries  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
dming  the  decontrol  process.  In  17  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  the  Council  obtained 
such  commitments  from  the  leading  firms 
to  take  serious  and  constructive  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  various  infiation-related 
problems  existing  in  their  industry.  In 
all  but  two,  fertilizer  and  zinc,  the  major 


firms  committed  themselves  volxmtarily 
to  some  degree  of  price  and/or  profit  re- 
straints. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  rfiinutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  commit- 
ments to  increase  production  and  to  ex- 
pand capacity — exactly  what  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  all  about — were  agreed  upon 
by  firms  producing  fertilizer,  cement, 
zinc,  semiconductors,  petrochemicals, 
tires,  and  tubes,  canned  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  coal.  Firms  in  industries  such 
as  fertilizer,  petrochemicals,  paper,  and 
aluminum,  made  various  commitments 
designed  to  limit  exports  or  to  maintain 
historic  patterns  of  domestic  sales,  which 
are  also  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  Improved  price  reporting  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  agreed 
upon  by  firms  producing  cement,  semi- 
conductors, and  tires.  Firms  in  the  pet- 
rochemical sector  committed  themselves 
to  preparing  customer  allocation  plans, 
and  to  submit  these  plans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  for  Congress  not  to  pro- 
vide the  government  machinery  to  moni- 
tor and  enforce  these  commitments  is  to 
weaken  the  fight  against  inflation  and  to 
undermine  further  the  Govenunent's 
credibility.  The  recent  annoimcement  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  price  increases 
which  could  conceivably  be  in  compliance 
with  suQh  a  commitment  only  through  an 
escape  clause,  with  mere  prior  notice  and 
alleged  justification  to  the  Government, 
should  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  fra- 
gility of  these  commitments  unless  spe- 
cific legislation  is  passed. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  that  my 
amendment  involves  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  economics,  although  it  could  cer- 
tainly make  a  contribution  to  inflation 
control  and  also  to  the  alleviation  of 
shortages  in  some  of  these  fields.  Ameri- 
cans are  already  questioning  the  Gov- 
ernment's resolve  and  ability  to  combat 
infiation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  entire  Govenunent  is 
brought  under  heavy  fire.  The  Senate,  in 
its  action  on  S.  2986,  tabling  the  entire 
proposal,  after  frustrating  debate,  helped 
to  confirm  that  impression. 

Yet,  in  the  case  where  an  agency  of 
the  Gtovemment  already  has  taken  ac- 
tions which  will  help  somewhat  to  re- 
strain prices,  Congress  has  not  taken  the 
first  steps  either  to  back  up  these  actions 
or  to  protect  companies  which  adhere  to 
their  commitments  from  competitors 
which  may  not  do  so.  The  message  to  the 
American  people  about  Congress  resolve 
to  fight  inflation  and  to  enforce  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  earlier  actions  is  mimis- 
takably  clear. 

My  amendment  would  insure  that  these 
agreements  with  the  Government  are 
legally  binding  as  they  should  be,  partic- 
ularly since  they  were  made  volvmtarily 
ir.  exchange  for  speclflc  Government  ac- 
tions. It  does  so  in  a  manner  which  takes 
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into  account  objections  exp:  «ssed  about 
previous  proposals.  While  the  Muskie 
amendment,  debated  last  inonth,  pro- 
vided unlimited  authority  x)  reimpose 
controls  on  violators  of  decjntrol  com- 
mitments and  thus  spurred  f  jars  of  irre- 
sponsibly punitive  Government  actions, 
my  amendment  limits  use  of  this  remedy 
'to  the  extent  necessary  to  a pply  appro- 
priate corrective  action"  an(i  requires  a 
statement  from  the  Presiden ;  explaining 
how  he  has  complied  with  tiis  requii-e- 
ment.  In  recognition  of  indu  stry's  argu- 
ments that  major  changes  n  the  eco- 
nomic picture  necessitate  chi  nges  in  the 
terms  of  various  decontrol  co  nmitments, 
the  President  is  given  explic.t  authority 
to  modify  any  commitment  f  he  deter- 
mines that  modification  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  publishes  the  reasons 
for  that  determination  in  ihe  Federal 
Register.  However,  although  the  Presi- 
dent could  receive  advice  on  such  mat- 
ters from  affected  industries,  ;he  decision 
to  modify  a  commitment  wduld  clearly 
be  the  Government's  alone. 

With  these  modifications.  ]  can  see  no 
further  objections  to  the  pro  ,'isions  spe- 
cifically allowing  enforcement  of  decon- 
trol commitments.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  3523  is  an  ideal  vehicle  for 
this  amendment.  As  I  have  i  ointed  out, 
some  of  the  decontrol  commi  ments  deal 
directly  with  the  problem  of  alleviating 
future  domestic  shortages  and  were  de- 
signed to  increase  domesti:  supplies. 
Others  generally  deal  with  ^he  goal  of 
facilitating  domestic  pric«  fctabillty,  a 
major  goal  also  of  the  temporary  na- 
tional commission  on  supplies  and  short- 
ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  irall  up  this 
amendment  after  the  vote  tha  t  is  already 
scheduled,  and  I  hope  the  I  Senate  will 
give  It  attention  and  favorajle  consid- 
eration at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
of  my  time,  and  I  yield  the  flbor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 

be  charged  against  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE]  I.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha ,  the  order 

lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescind  ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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President. 


the  roU. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  ].EAKS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
temporarily  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  apjear  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  he  discus- 
sions on  S.  3523  by  m^^self  anq  the  Sena- 
tor from  C(donulo. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  than^  my  good 
friend. 


Mr.  NELSON.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  give  up  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend. 
At  one  time  Arizona  was  a  part  of  New 
Mexico  (laughter]  but  we  broke  away. 
I  am  honored  to  be  associated  with  that 
State.  I  wish  we  had  remained. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  made  a  wager  that  the 
Senator  would  not  notice  the  mistake.  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
all  of  the  controversy  concerning  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger's  pos- 
sible role  in  the  so-called  wiretapping 
dispute,  I  feel  the  news  media  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  overlooking  the 
most  important  fact.  The  issue  that 
strikes  me  as  vitally  important  to  this 
Nation  is  the  Issue  of  security;  not  the 
issue  of  nitpicking  over  exactly  what 
Dr.  Kissinger  said  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  prior  to  his  confimiation. 

I  notice  in  the  morning  paper,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Secretary's  critics  are 
calling  upon  leaked  documents  from  a 
dead  man,  secondhand.  Apparently  any- 
thing goes  nowadays.  Any  Government 
employee  with  any  kind  of  information 
apparently  feels  free  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  nearest  Washington  Post  reporter  he 
can  find.  The  motivation  is  something  of 
a   puzzle.   Do   these   Government   em- 
ployees sell  the  information  or  do  they 
just  enjoy  the  privilege  of  performing 
acts  of  a  traitorous  nature  while  the 
Nixon  administration  is  in  office?  In  all 
events,  the  fuss  now  seems  to  involve  a 
memorandum  by  former  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer asked  him  to  find  out  who  was 
leaking  national  security  information  of 
a   classified    nature.    Dr.    Kissinger,    It 
seems,  denied  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  imposition  of  specific  wiretaps 
made  during  the  years  1969  to  1971.  Per- 
h£^)s  the  problem  is  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
is  a  diplomat,  not  a  policeman.  He  ap- 
parently found  himself  confronted  by  a 
situation  in  which  highly  secret  informa- 
tion of  an  international  nature  was  be- 
ing leaked  and  he  took  necessary  steps 
to  have  it  halted.  Personally,  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  derelict  in  his  duty  if 
he    had    not    done    everything    in    his 
power — including  suggesting  the  imposi- 
tion of  wiretaps — to  discover  the  source 
of  dangerous  leaks  In  the  Government. 
I   think   the  President  of   the  United 
States  and  all  the  members  of  his  Cabi- 
net have  a  duty  to  this  country  to  pro- 
tect its  secrets,  and  if  they  have  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  members  of  their 
staffs  are  the  sources  of  these  leaks,  I 
believe  they  should  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  detect  who  those  peo- 
ple might  be  and  to  punish  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  in  most  of  the  accounts 
I  have  read  about  Dr.  Kissinger's  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, very  little  attention  is  ever  given 
to  the  overriding  reasons  why  security 
measures  had  become  necessajy.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  climate  was  such  that 


a  man  named  Ellsberg  could  steal  top 
secret  papers  from  the  Pentagon  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  newspapers  without  the 
kind  of  public  condemnation  such  as 
a  treasonable  act  deserves.  It  was  a  time 
also  when  information  was  being  sup- 
plied to  the  press  from  sources  obvious- 
ly within  the  White  House  or  offices 
closely  connected  with  the  White  House. 
And  in  my  opinion,  these  two  condi- 
tions required  action  to  find  out  who  was 
guilty  in  every  case  where  leakage  of 
sensitive  information  took  place. 

Had  I  been  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  I  woiild  have  used 
every  means  at  my  command  to  see  that 
the  leaking  of  top  classified  material  was 
stopped  and  the  perpetrators  punished. 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  EUsberg,  although  I  certainly 
would  not  have  permitted  resort  to  illegal 
methods.  As  we  all  know,  because  some 
of  the  people  working  on  the  problem 
of  leaks  got  carried  away  with  their  ef- 
forts to  find  out  about  Ellsberg,  he  has 
gone  scot  free  and  has  been  made  some- 
thing of  a  hero  by  people  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  leaking  top  secrets  to  our 
jxjtential  enemies  if  they  happen  to  in- 
volve policies  with  which  these  people 
disagree. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  has  become  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  people  who  worked 
for  the  Government  in  Washington;  and 
if  this  has  become  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  average  American  citizen,  vJien  I 
suggest  this  country  has  gone  a  long, 
long  way  down  the  road  toward  self- 
ruination. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  time  we 
stopped  this  incessant  nit-picking  and 
stopped  directing  abuse,  innuendos  and 
accusations  toward  people  like  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  start,  instead,  a  determined 
inquirj-  as  to  how  and  why  leaks  of  sensi- 
tive government  information  are  still 
dripping  all  over  the  place. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
defend  Dr.  Kissinger  if  he  did,  indeed, 
tell  a  falsehood  when  he  testified  on  his 
nomination.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
did  or  not,  but  I  can  certainly  see  how 
something  of  this  sort  might  have  ap- 
peared to  happen  and  is  now  being  mag- 
nified by  people  who  frankly  dislike 
Dr.  Kissinger  because  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  performer  for  the  Nixon 
administration. 

In  all  events,  I  urge  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
others  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
harassment  of  interrogation  by  the  news 
media,  that  they  lay  the  case  out  in  a 
plain  and  simple  fashion  so  that  any 
newsman  will  be  able  to  understand  it. 
What  I  mean  is  that  it  Is  time  that  we 
decide  once  and  for  all  whether  It  is 
more  important  to  protect  secret  infor- 
mation relative  to  our  Government  or 
more  important  to  provide  more  circula- 
tion for  newspapers,  more  viewers  and 
listeners  to  the  electronic  media,  and 
more  money  and  adulation  for  people 
willing  to  turn  against  their  Govern- 
ment? 

I  thank  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding.  In  fact,  as 
I  was  talking  and  thinking  about  bis 
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associating  me  with  New  Mexico,  I  be 
came  "muy  simpatico." 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:40  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11:40  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
11:16  ajn.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
11:40  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  BtrRDicK). 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT  OP 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3523)  to  estab- 
lish a  Temporary-  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
without  prejudice  to  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi,  the  time  to  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  S.  3523  be  re-referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs until  July  19.  1974,  to  be  reported 
back  on  that  day  with  recommendations 
on  amendment  No.  1406  and  such  other 
amendments  as  may,  to  the  committees, 
seem  appropriate;  and  that  on  that  day 
should  no  report  be  made,  the  committees 
be  considered  as  having  been  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  that  that  bill,  together  with  amend- 
ment No.  1406,  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell)  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  join  with  me  In 
this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  send  the  motion  to  the 
desk? 

There  are  20  minutes  on  this  question 
equally  divided.  Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  opposes  this  motion 
on  the  ground  that  yesterday  the  Senate 
spoke  rather  clearly.  It  Indicated  that  It 
felt  that  a  1-year  commission  was 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances  and 
that  with  the  6-month  reporting  period 
there  could  be  action  to  establish  a 
permanent  commission  within  18  months 
if  it  is  deemed  that  such  a  permanent 
commission  is  desirable. 

Yesterday,  the  vote  was  almost  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  1-year  c<»nmission,  and 


the  leadership  In  the  Senate  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  administration  that 
this  was  the  appropriate  way  to  proceed. 
I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position  be- 
cause, as  an  Individual  Senator,  I  sup- 
port the  motion  that  has  been  made  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
personally  think  it  will  be  most  appropri- 
ate to  have  the  relevsuit  committees  re- 
port back  soon  to  the  Senate  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  permanent  mechanism 
in  order  to  monitor  material  shortages. 
We  have  had  all  the  studies  that  we 
j  need.  Congress  is  perfectly  capable  now, 
through  the  hearing  process,  to  develop  a 
permanent  structure.  We  do  not  need  the 
advice  of  any  more  commissions.  We 
have  had  three  of  them,  and  some  of  the 
recommendations  they  have  made  are 
very  specific. 

However,  my  own  individual  views 
were  not  supported  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day when,  as  I  Indicated,  by  a  vote  of 
2-to-l  a  decision  was  made  to  go  ahead 
with  a  1-year  commission. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  as  an  individual, 
that  a  majority  of  Senators  would  feel 
it  appropriate  to  allow  the  relevant 
Senate  committees  to  get  to  work  on 
this  problem  and,  within  a  period  of 
about  6  weeks,  report  back  to  the  Senate 
a  specific  recommendation.  As  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Commerce  Committee,  how- 
ever, I  take  the  position  that  we  should 
support  the  decision  that  was  made  by 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California,  in 
evaluating  yesterday's  vote,  I  want  to 
dissent  from  his  conclusion  that  the 
2-to-l  margin — that  was  the  margin  by 
which  the  Tunney  amendment  was  re- 
jected, thereby  limiting  the  time  of  the 
commission  to  1  year — I  wanted  to  dis- 
sent from  his  Interpretation  of  that  vote 
as  an  indorsement  of  the  temporary 
commission. 

I  voted  for  the  Percy  amendment  not 
because  I  favor  a  temporary  commission. 
I  do  not.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it 
unless  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the 
committee. 

I  voted  for  the  temporary  commission 
and  argued  in  behalf  of  it — the  1-year 
limitation — with  other  Senators  on  the 
ground  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
commission  that  is  not  going  to  do  very 
much,  the  less  time  we  give  them  to  do  it 
the  better  off  we  are,  so  that,  the  more 
quickly,  we  can  address  ourselves  to 
doing  what  we  should  have  done  20 
years  ago. 

So  I  would  favor  a  1 -month  commis- 
sion or  a  1-day  commission  or  no  com- 
mission. That  is  why  I  voted  for  the  1- 
year  limitation,  not  as  an  indorsement  of 
the  temporary  commission,  because  I  am 
opposed  to  It. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  spent  much  time  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  know  his  views.  He  has  a  deep 
understanding  of  what  the  Issue  is  all 
about.  He  has  conducted  hearings  In  be- 
half of  his  committee.  He  knows  and  has 
said  that  it  is  Important  that  we  stop 
having  study  commissions  and  that  we 
commence  now  to  establish  a  permanent 


agency  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the 
status  of  the  critical  resources  that  are 
within  our  boundaries  and  that  are  avail- 
able elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  whole  thing  has  been  talked 
about  for  a  quarter  o*  ^  century  or  more. 
Not  only  the  Paley  Commission  of  1952, 
but  Harrison  Brown's  book  of  1954^ 
warned  about  the  coming  shortages.  Oil 
shortages  were  warned  about  10  or  15 
years  ago  or  more. 

We  know  what  the  problem  is.  We  have 
had  extensive  hearings  in  several  com- 
mittees on  this  issue. 

The  Energy  Information  Act,  which 
deals  with  precisely  the  same  problem — 
that  is,  resources  specifically  confined  to 
energy,  but  it  is  a  resoiu-ce  problem — is 
in  its  fifth  draft  before  the  Interior 
Committee.  It  has  been  discussed, 
evaluated,  written,  and  rewritten  for  a 
period  of  months.  It  provides  a  very  fine 
format  or  framework  for  establishing  a 
monitoring  agency  right  now.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  the  hearings  on  the 
Energy  Information  Act,  the  administra- 
tion spokesmen  appeared  and  endorsed 
the  concept  of  the  bill.  Well,  if  it  applies 
to  coal  and  oil,  the  same  concept  ap- 
plies to  metals,  proteins  and  fibers. 

The  administration  itself  urges  the 
creation  of  an  Energy  Information 
Agency  to  do  the  same  things  we  are 
talking  about  here  respecting  all  other 
resources. 

So  it  is  time  we  started  now.  This  Con- 
gress, probably  rightfully,  is  earning 
a  reputation  for  lathering  about  prob- 
lems but  never  shaving.  We  talk,  talk, 
talk,  establish  commissions,  and  discuss 
and  discuss,  but  nothing  happens. 

I  think  it  is  time  Congress  stood  up 
and  acted  on  tliis  issue,  passed  the  legis- 
lation, and  laid  it  on  the  President's 
desk,  so  that  we  will  not  ccmtinue  to  be 
criticized  for  an  incapacity,  an  incapa- 
bility of  addressing  ourselves  to  criti- 
cally important  national  and  interna- 
tional Issues. 

If  this  commission  proposition  is 
adopted,  it  will  be  2  years  before  a 
bill  will  pass  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
we  do  not  know  what  our  status  is  re- 
specting oil  and  natural  gas,  metals, 
fibers,  proteins — all  kinds  of  resources, 
vital,  in  fact  critical,  to  the  operation 
of  our  highly  sophisticated  industrial 
system. 

So  why  do  we  not  act?  That  is  the 
issue. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  committees  which  have  been 
working  on  this  issue  for  half  a  year  and 
request  that  they  send  us  a  bill.  They 
have  the  staff;  they  can  conduct  further 
hearings  if  it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  member  of  those  committees  who 
will  tell  us  privately  that  the  bill  does 
anything.  They  say  it  does  not  do  much; 
it  just  postpones  action.  Well,  if  that  is 
the  case,  why  pass  it?  Let  us  pass  a  real 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  it  wUl  be  available  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  it.  Amendment  No.  1406, 
which  was  proposed  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell). 
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t  le 


ordei  ed 


There  being  no  objection 
ment    (No.    1406 »    was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

(1)  Following  line  2  of  page  1 
lug  clause  and  short  title) ,  Insert 
ing  new  sections  and  title  headii 


the  enact- 
the  follow- 


'FINBINOS  AND  PURPOSE! 

(a)    The   Congress   hi  reby   finds 


len  s 

o: 


consumpt  on 


tie 


extrac  iion, 


is 

llie 
fcr 
S  :ates. 


ved 


"Sec.   2 

that — 

"(1)    The   development   of    ._ 
effective    national    resources    and 
policies  to  provide  for  the  futurs 
the  United  States  is  a  matter  of 
national  importance; 

"(2)    The  Federal  Government 
the  lead  in  formulating  and 
such   pollciei   to  avert   future 
resources  and  materials; 

"(3)   Present  understanding  of 
States  resources  and  materials 
tern,  including  its  related  probl 
formulation   and   management    . 
resources  and  materials  policies, 
fered  from  a  lack  of  credible 
and  relevant  Information  on 

materials  supplies  and    ^ 

•(4)    The  existing  collection  o 
and  materials  data  and  statistics 
of  Federal  agencies  is  uncoordinal  ed 
duplication    of    reporting,    and 
heavily  on  unverified  informatioi 
dustry  sources;  and 

••(5)   Management  of  the  finite 
renewable  resources  supplies  of 
States  on  the  basis  of  adequate, 
standardized,  coordinated,   and  cr 
formation  concerning  all  aspects  ol 
and    materials   availability,   ext: 
ductlon,    distribution,    and    use 
riding   national    importance   for 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  and 
tlonal    security   of    the    United 
•■(b)    The  purposes  of  this  Act 
"(1)   To  provide  for  an  Improv 
capability  for  the  coordinated 
latlon,     comparison,     analysis, 
standardization,    and    dissemination 
sources  and  materials  informatioi . 

"(2)   To  provide  for  periodic, 
and  centralized  collection  of  ir.._ 
the  Federal  Government  from  the 
and  materials  industries  so  as  to 
duplication    of    reporting 
sources,  related  operations,  usage  ol 
in  all  forms,  and  holdings  of 
materials. 

"(3)   To  establish  within  the 
ernments  centralized  National  ... 
Materials  Information  System  to 
availability   of   standardized, 
credible  resources  and  materials 
to  the  Congress,  to  CJovernment 
sponsible  for  resources  and  materfcis 
decisions,  and  to  others. 

■'(4)   To  create  an   Independent   , 
Ccmmisslon  on  Supplies  and  Shorta  ; 
minister  the  National  Resources  ; 
rials  Information  System,  to  study 
rials  and  resources  supply  and 
patterns  of  the  United  States  and 
tlons,  and  to  coordinate  the  resoi 
materials  Information  collection 

other  Federal  agencies  so  as  to 

to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
duplication   of   reporting   by 
materials  enterprises 

"(5)  To  provide,   to   the   greatest 
practicable,  for  public  access  to  the 
tion  gathered  pursuant  to  this  Act  l 
the  safeguards  provided  by  this  Act 

"DEPlNmONS 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(a)   'Resources  and  materials  . 

mean  all  resources  enterprises  and 

rials  enterprises. 
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amend-  "(b)  'Resources  enterprise' means  a  person 
to  be  °''  agency  engaged  in  any  of  the  following 
lines  of  commerce:  (1)  ownership  or  control 
of  resources;  (2)  exploration  for  or  develop- 
ment or  extraction  of  resources;  or  (3)  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials. 

"(c)  'Materials  enterprise'  means  a  per- 
son or  agency  engaged  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  commerce:  (1)  production  of 
semifinished  or  finished  materials;  (2)  the 
storage  or  transportation  by  any  means 
whatsoe%'er  of  raw,  semifinished,  and  finished 
materials;  or  (3)  the  wholesale  or  retail  dis- 
tribution of  raw.  semifinished,  or  finished 
materials. 

"(d)   'Resource'    means    any    unproduced, 
undeveloped,  or  unextracted  natural  resource 
that  is  or  Is  capable  of  becoming  a  source 
of  raw  materials.  The  term  Includes,  but  not 
by  way  of  limitation,  mineral  deposits  of  all 
kinds,    land,    marine    and    inland    fisheries, 
water  sxipplies,  forests,  and  nonmineral  re- 
sources which  have  been  identified  or  de- 
veloped as  sources  of  energy,  including  but 
not  limited  to  water,  geothermal,  solar,  tidal, 
or  wind  energy. 
"(e)   'Raw  material'  mean  any  commodity 
resources     or  product  of  any  extractive  industry  in  Its 
by  scores     first  state  after  extraction  or  production  from 
fosters     a  resource  The  term  Includes,  not  necessarily 
relies    too     by  way  of  limitation,  all  raw  commodities 
from  In-     produced  by  all  industries  of  the  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Fishing  Division  and  the  Mtn- 
and  non-     Inf?  Division  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Class- 
United     Ificatlon. 
accurate,         "(f)    'Semifinished    material'    means    any 
credible  In-     commodity  or  product  that  has  been  pro- 
resources     duced  by  one  or  more  steps  of  refining,  manu- 
pro-     facturing,  or  otherwise  processing  a  raw  ma- 
of   over-     teri-il,  but  which  is  not  a  finished  material, 
public     The  term  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  all 
the  na-      unfinished  products,  other  than  raw  prod- 
ucts of  the  two  Divisions  of  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  mention  in  subsec- 
tion   (e).  and  the  Manufacturing  Division. 
The  term  expressly  includes  all  unfinished 
fuels  and  electricity  generated  for  wholesale 
distribution  or  resale,  by  whatever  means. 

"(g)  'Finished  material'  means  any  com- 
modity or  product  made  from  a  raw  material 
or  semifinished  material  that  Is  capable  of 
bei:g  used  or  consumed  without  further  re- 
fining, processing,  or  manufacture.  The  term 
expressly  includes,  but  not  by  way  of  limita- 
tion, all  fuels  and  electricity  ready  for  end 
use. 

"(h)  'Person'  means  any  legal  entity  (other 
than  an  agency)  capable  of  contracting, 
suing,  or  being  sued.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  any  natural  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  consortium,  or  any 
entity  organized  for  a  common  business  pur- 
pose, wherever  situated,  domiciled,  or  doing 
business,  who  directly  or  through  affiliates 
U  engaged  In  or  affecting  commerce. 

"(1)  'Federal  agency'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  'executive  agency'  as  defined 
In  section  105  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(J)  'Agency'  means  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
comparable  division  or  entity  of  a  State, 
local,  or  foreign  government. 

"(k)    'Standard    Industrial    Classification' 
(and  the  abbreviation  thereof,  'SIC')    have 
the  same  meanings  as  In  the  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification  Manual  1972  prepared 
by  the  Statistical  Policy  Division,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
extent      ^^^  President:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
informa-     ^'""^  <"■  **^®  Administrator  by  regulation,  may 
I  ubject  to     submit  a  later  edition  of  such  manual  or  a 
later  publication  officially  designated  as  the 
successor  in  function  to  the  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  Manual. 
"(I)   'Company',  unlesa  the  context  other- 
Ij  idustries'     wise  clearly  reqiUres,  has  the  same  meaning 
ill  mate-     as  'company'  and  'enterprise'  as  used  In  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification. 
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"(m;  'Establishment',  when  referring  to 
companies,  has  the  same  meaning  as  In  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification.  When  re- 
ferring to  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  term  'estab- 
lisiimenf  shall  have  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'independent  establishment'  as  defined  in 
section  104  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(n)  'Affiliate'  means  a  person  (or  an  es- 
tablishment not  legally  a  person  but  a  part 
or  branch  of  a  person)  that  controls.  Is  con- 
trolled by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
one  or  more  other  persons. 

"(o)  'Control'  means.  In  the  case  of  a  busi- 
ness establishment,  the  ability  to  determine 
its  business  policy,  including  but  not  limited 
to  such  ability  based  on  ownership,  contract, 
agreement,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In  the 
case  of  a  resource,  'control"  means  the  ability 
to  determine  whether,  when,  and  how  such 
resource  wUl  be  extracted  or  developed,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  ability  based 
on  ownership  of  the  fee  in.  or  a  lease  of.  land 
or  submertrsd  land,  or  a  combination  of  own- 
ership and  lease,  or  on  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(p)  'Commerce'  and  'corporation'  have 
the  meanings  set  forth  in  section  44  of  title 
15,  United  States  Code. 

"(q)  'Public  lands'  means  all  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States,  including  mineral  de- 
posits owned  by  the  United  States  In  lands 
that  surface  of  which  Is  in  other  ownership, 
and  Including  the  submerged  lands  and 
waters  over  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
oceans,  to  the  outer  boundaries  of  United 
States  Jurisdiction. 

'■■nTLE    I— NATIONAL    COMMISSION     ON 
SUPPLIES  AND  SHORTAGES '. 

(2)  On  page  1,  at  line  8,  redesignate  sec- 
tion 2  as  section  101. 

(3)  on  page  3,  at  line  16,  redesignate  sec- 
tion 3  as  section  102. 

(4)  On  page  3,  following  line  16,  Insert 
the  words  "to  establish  and  initiate  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Resources  and  Materials 
Information  System  authorized  by  title  II 
of  this  Act,  and". 

(5)  On  page  3,  beginning  at  line  19,  strike 
out  all  through  line  2  of  page  4  (all  of  clause 
( 1 )  of  section  3(a) ,  hereinabove  redesignated 
section  102(a))  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  the  existence  or  possibility  of  any 
long-  or  short-term  shortages  of  resources, 
or  market  adversities  affecting  resources,  or 
any  other  shortages  or  market  adversities  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  any  raw,  semifinished, 
or  finished  material : 

"(2)  any  possible  impairment  of  produc- 
tive capacity  which  may  result  from  short- 
ages, in  resources,  or  from  shortages  of  raw, 
semifinished,  or  finished  niaterlals,  or  from 
market  adversities.  Including,  but  not  by 
way  of  limitation,  shortages,  deficiencies  or 
mlsallocatlons  of  capital  Investment;". 

(6)  On  page  4,  at  lines  3  and  8,  redesignate 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  as  clauses  (3)  and  (4), 
respectively,  and,  on  line  5  of  page  4  (third 
line  of  clause  (2)  hereinabove  redesignated 
as  clause  (3) )  strike  out  the  words  "para- 
graph (1)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  ". 

(7)  On  page  4,  strike  out  lines  15  and  16 
(clause  (4),  as  originally  numbered,  of  sec- 
tion 3(a),  hereinabove  redesignated  section 
102  (a))  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(5)  the  operation  of  and  any  needed  Im- 
provements in  the  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  System  authorized  by 
title  II  of  this  Act,  including  the  perma- 
nent placement  of  such  System  within  the 
Federal  Government.". 

(8)  On  page  4,  strike  out  all  of  lines 
16  through  19  Inclusive  (all  of  subsection 
(b)  following  "with  respect  to  Institutional 
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adjustments,"  and  before  the  words  "United 
States  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.")  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  Its  own  analysis  of  supplies  and 
shortages  of  resources  and  materials  In  the 
economy  of  the". 

(9)  On  page  6,  at  line  4,  redesignate  sec- 
tion 4  as  section  103. 

(10)  On  page  5,  at  line  11,  redesignate 
section  5  as  section  104. 

(11)  On  page  6,  at  line  15  (clause  (1)  of 
section  5(a),  hereinabove  redesignated  sec- 
tion 104(a)),  following  the  word  "Director" 
Insert  the  words  "of  the  Commission  and  an 
Administrator  of  the  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  System". 

(12)  On  page  6,  at  line  7,  redesignate  sec- 
tion 6  as  section  105. 

(13)  On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
18,  inclusive  (section  7  In  Its  entirety)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE    n— NATIONAL    RESOURCES    AND 

MATERIALS  INPORMA-HON  SYSTEM 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  National  Resources  and  Materials  In- 
formation System  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  'System") ,  which  shall  be 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  existence  of  the  Commission 
and  thereafter  by  such  other  Federal  agency 
as  the  Congress  shall  create  or  designate. 
The  System  shall  be  independent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  an  Administrator.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  appointed  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  104(a)  of  this 
Act  during  the  existence  of  the  Commission 
and  thereafter  in  such  manner  or  by  such 
authority  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  pro- 
vide. 

"(b)  (1)  The  functions  and  powers  of  the 
System  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by 
the  Administrator,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Commission  during  Its 
existence. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
delegate  such  of  his  functions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

"(c)  The  System  shall  have  a  General 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  Commission,  who 
may  also.  In  the  Commission's  discretion, 
serve  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Commission. 
The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  System  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C,  eec. 
5315). 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  appoint,  em- 
ploy, and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees.  Including  attorneys,  as 
are  necessary  to  perform  the  functions  vested 
In  him,  and  prescribe  their  axithorlty  and 
duties. 

"FUNCTIONS     AND     POWERS     OF     THE     ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND  THE  SYSTEM 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  (1)  The  function  of  the  Sys- 
tem shall  be  the  collection,  collation,  com- 
parison, analysis,  tabulation,  standardiza- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  resources  and  ma- 
terials Information  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
request,  acquire,  and  collect  resources  and 
materials  Information  from  any  person  In 
such  form  and  In  such  manner  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  in  order  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  System  and  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  prepare 
schedules,  and  may  determine  the  inquiries, 
and  the  number,  form,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  for  the  reports,  surveys,  and  sta- 
tistics required  or  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  by  regulation, 
shall  prescribe  the  forms  on  which  the  re- 
ports  required  by  paragraph    (1)    of  sub- 


section 208(c),  and  any  other  reports  pre- 
scribed by  the  Admtntetrator  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  shall  be  made.  Such  forms  shall 
be  drafted  In  consultation  with  advisory 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
205,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  such 
other  Federal  agencies  as  either  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  deem  requisite. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may,  through  con- 
tract or  otherwise,  conduct  such  mechanical 
and  electronic  development  work  as  he  de- 
termines is  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  utilize,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities  of  Federal,  State,  re- 
gional, local,  and  private  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities, with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor,  and  may  transfer  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  Federal,  State, 
regional,  local,  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities, as  reimbursement  for  utili- 
zation of  such  services,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  may  accept  un- 
conditionally for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
System  gifts  or  donations  of  money  or  prop- 
erty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
and  perform  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  similar  transactions 
with  any  public  agency  or  instrumentality 
or  with  any  person. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  perform  such 
other  activities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  fulfillment  of  his  administrative 
duties  and  functions. 

"(g)  In  any  civil  action,  the  Administrator 
is  required  to  appear  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Administrator  may  elect  to  ap- 
pear on  his  own  behalf  or  by  an  attorney 
designated  by  him  for  such  purposes,  after 
formally  notifying  and  consulting  with  and 
giving  the  Attorney  General  ten  days  to  take 
the  action  proposed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(h)  The  Administrator,  with  consent  of 
the  Commission,  may  Issue  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  In  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6  UjS.C. 
551  et  seq.)  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(I)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
208(1)  any  interested  person  may  seek  Judi- 
cial review  of  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
promulgated  under  this  Act  only  by  filing 
within  thirty  days  of  the  Implementation  of 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  a  petition  lor 
review  In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  Interested  per- 
son resides  or  has  bis  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  which  the  Administrator  is  lo- 
cated, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  or  controversies  arising 
under  this  Act,  or  under  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  Issued  thereunder. 

"(J)  The  System  shall  have  a  seal  contain- 
ing such  device  as  the  Commission  may 
select.  A  description  of  the  seal  with  an  Im- 
pression thereof  shall  be  filed  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  seal  shall  remain 
in  the  custody  of  the  Administrator  and  shall 
be  affixed  to  all  certificates  and  attestations 
that  may  be  required  from  the  System.  Judi- 
cial notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  seal. 

"COORDINATION    AND    TRANSFKS    OF   AGENCT 
ACnVll'lKS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
coordinate  existing  resources  and  materl&ls 
Information  collection  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  may  enter  into  agreements 
to  assume  all  or  part  of  such  activities  ex- 


cept where  such  activities  are  authorized  by 
statute:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
collection  of  resources  and  materials  Infor- 
mation by  Federal  agencies  for  the  purposes 
of  law  enforcement  or  to  constrain  Investi- 
gations carried  out  by  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies. 

"(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission, 
and  the  Commission  shall  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
for  the  further  consolidation  and,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  centralization  of 
resources  and  materials  Information  activi- 
ties of  all  Federal  agencies. 

"(c)(1)  The  President  mr.y  transfer  to 
the  System  all  or  part  of  the  resources  and 
materials  Information  activities  being  car- 
ried on  by  a  Federal  agency  if  he  finds 
that  such  transfer  will  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  plan  for  such  transfer  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
and  shall  take  effect  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  A  transfer  plan  shall  be  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  transmitted 
to  it  unless,  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
and  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  that  House  does  not  favor  the 
plan.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die; 
and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  or 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  sixty- 
day  period. 

"ANALTTICAL  CVPABILIIY  AND  INFOKMATION 
SCOPK 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
maintain  within  the  System  the  capability  to 
perform  analysis  and  verification  of  re- 
sources and  materials  Information  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  This  capability  may  Include  such  sci- 
entific, professional,  engineering,  and  oilier 
specialized  personnel  and  equipment  as  the 
Administrator  may  deem  requisite. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain 
within  the  System  the  capabUlty  to  carry 
out  independent  Interpretations  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  evaluations  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  resources  and  materials  information 
provided  to  the  Commission  and  the  System 
pursuant  to  this  Act  In  relation  to  (1)  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  (2)  the  perform- 
ance of  the  analyses  and  verification  de- 
scribed In  this  section.  Such  evaluations  may 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to : 

"(1)  studies  which  Identify  the  types,  leveU 
of  detail,  comparability,  and  levels  of  ac- 
curacy of  the  resources  and  materials  infor- 
mation required  to  perform  the  analyses 
mentioned  in  sulisection  (C)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  the  development  and  evaluation  of 
models  characterizing  various  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  lines  of  commerce  and  seg- 
ments of  business  of  the  resou<'oe8  and  ma- 
terials Industries  deemed  significant  by  the 
Administrator;  and 

"(3)  the  development  of  an  energy  ac- 
counting system  capable  of  describing  the 
flow  of  energy  through  the  United  States 
economy. 

"(c)  The  System  shall  contain  such  Infor- 
mation as  Is  required  to  provide  a  descrip- 
tion of  and  facilitate  analysis  of  reaouroes 
and  materials  supply  and  consumption  with- 
in and  affecting  the  United  Startes  on  Um 
basis  of  such  geographic  areas  and  ecoooot^ 
sectors  as  may  be  appropriate,  and  to  meet 
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adequately   the   needs  of   the  Cojigre 
of  those  Federal  agencies  which 
sible  for  resources  and  materials 
alysis  and  formulation  and  for  related 
latory    functions,    including 
regulation.  At  a  minimum,  the 
contain  such  Information  as  is 
define  and  to  permit  analysis  of- 

"(1)     the    Institutional    structi|re 
resources  and  materials  supply 
eluding  patterns  of  ownership  and 
resources  and  resources  companii 
production,   distribution,  and 
raw,  semifinished,  and  finished 

"(2)    the   depletion   of  resourcek 
consumption  of  raw,  semiflnishec 
ished  materials  by  such  classe"?,  si  ctors 
regions    as    the    Administrator    si 
mine  are  appropriate  to  the  purpc  ses 
Act; 

"(3)    the   sensitivity  of  resourc^ 
tion,    development,    production 
tlon,  and  consumption  to  econorrflc 
environmental  constraints,  techno  oglcal 
proveraents,  and  substitutability  o 
and  materials  in  various  uses; 

"(4)  the  capital  requirements  of 
and  private  Institutions  and 
responsible  for  the  production  ant 
tion  of  materials  and   the  deveU  pment 
resources; 

"(5)  the  methods  of  comparing 
ciling  resources  and  materials  statist 
have  been  compiled  and  published 
ent  sources,  and  under  different  sy  item. 
methods,  for  Immediate  interpret  it 
iise.  and  with  a  view  to  developiig 
earliest  practicable  date  methods, 
regulations   for    the   standardizat 
sources  and  materials  Information 
ing,  and  statistics; 

"(6)    Industrial,    labor,    and   regional 
pacts  of  changes  in  patterns  of 
materials  supply  and  consumption; 

"(7)    International  aspects.  ecoiJomlc 
otherwise,  of  the  evolving  resources 
terlals  situation;  and 

"(8)   long-term  relationships  between 
sources  nad  materials  supply  and 
tion  In  the  United  Slates  and  w 
munities. 

"AOVISORT    and   INTERACENCr    coukirrTEES 

'Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Admlnlstratox|  shall  es- 
tablish, with  the  approval  of  the 
and  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
fected.  Interagency  committees  to 
make  recommendations  to  him. 

"(b)   In  addition  to  any  advisorj 
tees  established   by   the   Commissipn 
section  103  of  this  Act,  the 
authorized   to  establish  boards, 
commissions,  committees,  or  similar 
not  composed  entirely  of  full-time 
ment  employees,  to  advise  with 
administration  of  this  Act  or  actions 
pursuant   to   this  Act   which   affec ; 
sources  and  materials  Industries 
commerce  or  business  segments 
Administrator  shall  endeavor  to 
each  such   group   Is  reasonably 
tlve  of  the  various  points  of  view 
tions  of  each  resources  or  materlats 
try  with  which  such  group  is 
eluding  residential,  commercial 
trial  materials  consumers,  and  shal 
where  appropriate,  representation 
State  and  local  governments. 

"(c)  Each  meeting  of  such  bokrd,  task 
force,  commission,  committee,  oi  similar 
group,  shall  be  c^en  to  the  publk  and  in- 
terested persons  shall  be  permitt*  d  to  at- 
tend, appear  before  and  file  statem^ts  with. 
such  group,  except  that  the 
may  determine  that  such  meeting 
closed  in  the  interest  of  national 
Such  determination  shall  be  in  wr 
contain  a  detailed  explanation  of 
justification  of  the  determination, 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  public. 

"(d)  All  records,  reports,  transcripts,  mem- 
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oranda,  and  other  documents,  which  were 
prepared  for  or  by  such  group,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying  at  a 
single  location  in  the  offices  of  the  System. 
"(e)  Advisory  committees  established  or 
utilized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  full  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act  (Public  Law  92- 
463,  86  Stat.  770) .  except  as  inconsistent  with 
this  section. 

"trNAUT>l6RlZED  DISCLOSUKES;   THEFT  Of  INFOR- 
MATION;    PENALTIES 

"Sec.  206.1  a)  ( 1)  Any  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission or  the  System  who  makes  an  im- 
anthorlzed  disclosure  of  Information  (A)  to 
which  pttblic  access  is  restricted  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  or  (B)  furnished  to  tlie  Adminis- 
trator by  another  Federal  agency  subject  to 
restrictions  pursuant  to  section  208,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  and  shall 
be  removed  from  office  or  employment. 

"(2)  The  Admmisirator  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  rules  and  procedures  for  exchange 
and  communication  of  Information  the  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  which  Is  restricted  pursu- 
ant to  section  208. 

"  ( b  I  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  other  than  employees  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision or  agency  of  either,  or  any  other  per- 
son who  has  access  to  Information  to  which 
public  access  is  restricted  or  denied  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act,  who,  having  obtained  from 
the  System  by  reason  of  his  employment  or 
for  official  use  any  such  Information  to  which 
public  access  is  restricted  or  denied  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  publishes,  releases,  or  com- 
municates such  information  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  if  a  Federal  employee, 
removed  from  office  or  employment. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  steals  or  intercepts 
electronically  stored  or  transmitted  re- 
sources and  materials  information,  or  other 
information,  contained  In  the  System  by  any 
conventional,  mechanical,  or  electronic 
means,  or  who  otherwise  obtains  informa- 
tion from  the  System  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled under  this  Act,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"PENALTIES  rOR   PROVmiNC  FALSE   INFORMATION 
OB  REFUSING  TO  FtTRNISH  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  207.(a)  Any  Individual  who  know- 
ingly submits  or  causes  to  be  submitted,  a 
materially  false  or  fraudulent  answer,  re- 
sponse, or  report  In  response  to  any  lawful 
request  for  resources  and  materials  informa- 
tion made  under  this  Act,  shall,  notwith- 
standing section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  for  each  such  offense. 

"(b)  Any  individual  that  refuses  to  sub- 
mit an  answer,  response,  or  report  In  response 
to  any  lawful  request  for  resources  and  ma- 
terials information  made  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  refusal. 

"(c)  Any  individual  who  shall  knowingly 
submit  an  incomplete  or  Inaccurate  answer 
in  response  to  any  lawful  request  or  demand 
for  resources  and  materials  information  un- 
der this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such 
answer  or  violation. 

"acquisition  and  DESIGNATION  OF  INFORMA- 
TION BY  SOURCE,  TYPE  AND  ACCESS 
CATEGORIES 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  Pursuant  to  section  202(h) 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  Issue 
regulations  under  which  resources  and  mate- 
rials Information  and  other  information  will 
be  acquired  for  the  System  and  will  be  desig- 


nated and  indexed  by  source  and  by  tyi)e  or 
subject.  Those  regulations  shall  also  provide 
for  designation  of  the  restrictions,  if  any,  on 
access  to,  exchange  of,  or  use  that  may  be 
made  of  particular  Items  or  groups  of  items 
of  related  information  in  the  System.  The 
regulations  shall  also  provide  for  designation 
of  the  categories  of  information,  and  access, 
set  forth  in  this  section,  and  for  such  addi- 
tional categories  and  subcategories,  consist- 
ent with  this  section,  as  the  Administrator 
may  find  to  be  requisite. 

"lb)  The  Administrator's  regulations  shall 
designate  as  'Federal  agency  Information'  all 
resources  and  materials  information  and 
other  information  possessed  by  Federal  agen- 
cies which  Is  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  regulations  shall  also  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  following  subcatego- 
ries of  Federal  agency  information: 

"(1)  The  term  "excluded  Federal  agency 
information'  shall  designate  Federal  agency 
information  to  which  the  administrator  may 
not  have  access  and  which  shall  accordingly 
be  excluded  from  the  System.  That  designa- 
tion shall  be  applied  only  to 

"(A)  Information  which  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  certifies  In  writing  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  privileged  or  confidential,  was 
obtained  by  the  agency  for  law  enforcement 
purposes,  and  would  adversely  affect  law 
enforcement  procedures  If  made  available 
to  the  System,  even  In  the  category  of  statis- 
tical Federal  agency  information; 

"(B)  information  the  disclosure  of  which 
by  the  possessing  Federal  agency  to  another 
Federal  agency  is  expressly  prohibited  by  an 
act  of  Congress; 

"(C)  Information  which  includes  or  con- 
sists of  trade  secrets,  commercial,  financial, 
geological,  or  demographic  information  which 
Is  privileged  or  confidential  and  was  acquired 
by  a  Federal  agency  from  a  person  for  statis- 
tical purposes,  the  disclosure  of  which  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  would  frustrate  the 
development  of  accurate  statistics  by  the 
acquiring  agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'statistical  Federal  agency 
Information'  shall  designate  Federal  agency 
information  which  the  Administrator  may 
obtain  from  other  Federal  agencies  for  in- 
clusion in  the  System,  subject  to  the  safe- 
guards and  limitations  of  this  subsection. 
Statistical  Federal  agency  information  shall 
Include  all  Federal  agency  information 
that — 

"(A)  is  classified  for  reasons  of  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy  pursuant  to  statute 
or  Executive  order;  or 

"(B)  constitutes  or  involves  restricted  data 
as  that  term  is  defined  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.,  sec.  2011 
et  seq.). 

"(3)  In  furtherance  and  not  in  limitation 
of  any  other  authority,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  to  re- 
quest from  any  Federal  agency,  and  such 
agency  shall  provide  him,  any  or  all  Federal 
agency  information,  other  than  excluded 
Federal  agency  information,  that  it  may 
possess. 

"(4)  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  statis- 
tical Federal  agency  information  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator only  ptirsuant  to  an  agreement 
or  memorandum  in  writing  between  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Administrator 
describing  the  use  of  and  access  to,  and  the 
limitations  on  use  of  and  access  to,  such 
information  In  the  System.  Statistical  Fed- 
eral agency  information  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Administrator  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  acquired  by  the  Federal  agency, 
unless  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  Administrator  otherwise  agree,  which 
shall  be  within  the  Administrator's  sole  dis- 
cretion; but  such  information,  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  shall  be  avaUable  only  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  delegate,  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  his 
delegate  under  section  401   of  this  Act,  to 
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committees  of  the  Congress  upon  request  by 
the  chairman,  or  to  other  individuals  desig- 
nated by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
2(A)  or  section  2(B)  of  Executive  Order 
11652,  dated  March  3,  1972,  'Classification 
and  Declassification  of  National  Security  In- 
formation and  Material."  All  persons  receiving 
statistical  Federal  agency  information  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  use  such  infor- 
mation, in  its  original  form,  only  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  the  degree  of  confidentiality 
accorded  such  Information  by  the  Federal 
agency  supplying  it  to  the  Administrator. 
Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  prevent  any 
person  receiving  statistical  Federal  agency 
information  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  from 
making  such  information  available  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  statistical  summaries 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any 
person  not  having  lawful  access  to  such  In- 
formation in  its  original  form  from  Identify- 
ing, learning  or  inferring  information  or  data 
furnished  by  any  particular  person. 

"(c)  The  Administrator's  regulations  shall 
designate  as  "official  use  information"  all 
resources  and  materials  information  and 
other  information  relevant  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
from  any  source  and  included  in  the  System, 
which  Is  neither  statistical  Federal  agency 
Information  nor  public  information,  as  de- 
fined in  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  descriptions  of  official  use  in- 
formation, and  limitations  on  its  access  and 
use,  which  shall  be  consistent  with  this  sub- 
section. The  regulations  shall  also  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  following  sub- 
categories of  official  use  information: 

"(1)  The  term  'proprietary  company  In- 
formation" shall  be  used  in  the  Admlnistra- 
tor"s  regulations  to  designate  official  use  in- 
formation which  the  Administrator  acquires 
on  a  privileged  or  confidential  basis,  which 
pertains  to  a  particular  company,  in  which 
such  company  has  a  lawful  proprietary  in- 
terest, and  concerning  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  on  the  basis  of  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  public  disclosure 
thereof  would  cause  substantial  barm  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  company. 

"■(A)  When  all  the  criteria  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  are  met,  the  Ad- 
ministrator's regulations  may  provide  for 
the  designation  as  proprietary  company  In- 
formation of  any  of  the  following  subcate- 
gories of  such  information : 

"■(1)  Any  'trade  secret",  a  term  which  shall 
be  used  in  the  Administrator's  regulations  to 
designate  an  unpatented,  secret,  commer- 
cially valuable  plan,  appliance,  formula,  or 
process  which  is  used  for  the  making,  prepar- 
ing, compounding,  or  treating  of  articles  or 
materials  which  are  trade  commodities; 

"(U)  'Geological  Information",  a  term 
which  shall  be  used  in  the  Admlnistrator"s 
regulations  to  designate  information  of  a 
geological,  geophysical,  or  engineering  nature 
concerning  resources  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to:  location;  llthology;  paleontology; 
types  of  entrapment,  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  torsion  balances,  gravlmeters,  magnet- 
ometers, seismographs,  and  other  geophysical 
or  geochemlcal  Instruments;  surface  and  well 
logs  (electric  or  radioactive);  core  samples 
and  porosity;  pay  thickness;  fluid  analyses 
and  pressure  performance;  production  mech- 
anism; recovery  efficiency;  and  reservoir 
performance; 

"(111)  "Company  financial  information",  a 
term  which  shall  be  used  in  the  Administra- 
tor's regulations  to  designate  information 
pertaining  to  a  company's  Investments,  as- 
sets, sales,  costs,  profits,  and  other  account- 
ing data,  and  accounting  systems  and  pro- 
cedures, on  either  a  consolidated  basis  or  by 
segments  of  business; 

"(Iv)  'Company  commercial  information', 
a  term  which  shall  be  tised  In  the  Admlnis- 
tratoi  s  regulations  to  designate  Information 
pertaining  to  a  company's  suppliers,  custom- 


ers, and  commercial  contracts,  on  either  a 
consolidated  basis  or  by  segments  of  busi- 
ness; and 

"(V)  Such  other  subcategories  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator  may   find   to  be  requisite. 

"(B)  In  furtherance  and  not  in  limitation 
of  any  other  authority,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  require  from  any  company,  and  such  com- 
pany shall  provide  him,  proprietary  com- 
pany information.  Subject  to  any  authority 
and  to  all  safeguards  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may 
also  acquire  proprietary  company  mforma- 
tlon  from  sources  other  than  the  company 
to  which  such  information  pertains:  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  when  the  Administrator's 
sole  source  for  any  mformatlon  pertaining 
to  a  company  is  a  Federal  agency  and  such 
information  is  described  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  such  informa- 
tion shall  be  designated  and  bandied  as  sta- 
tistical Federal  agency  information;  and  (11) 
when  the  Administrator's  sole  source  for  any 
information  pertaining  to  a  company  Is  an 
agency,  as  defined  In  section  3 (J)  of  this  Act, 
and  the  acquisition  of  such  Information  Is 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
such  Information  shall  be  designated  and 
handled  as  restricted  governmental  Informa- 
tion. 

"(C)  In  order  that  proprietary  company 
Information  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
from  companies  shall  be  of  maximum  value 
to  the  System  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator's  regulations  shall  desig- 
nate— 

"(1)  'Segments  of  business'  which  shall 
facilitate  comparisons  on  a  standardized  basis 
among  resources  enterprises  and  materials 
enterprises.  In  the  designation  of  segments 
of  business,  the  Administrator  shall  give  con- 
sideration, to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, to:  (a)  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication; (b)  the  physical  establishments  of 
a  company;  (c)  the  Identified  organizational 
structure  of  a  company,  including  all  owner- 
ship and  control  relationships  among  estab- 
lishments, divisions,  subsidiaries,  and  other 
segments;  (d)  the  product  classes,  products, 
and,  when  appropriate,  product  brands  of  a 
company;  (e)  any  unusual  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  industries  and  com- 
panies; and  (f)  the  established  and  accus- 
tomed accounting  standards,  practices,  and 
systems  of  particular  industries  and  com- 
panies; 

"(11)  'Resources  enterprises,"  which  alone 
or  with  their  affiliates  are  tovolved  in  one 
or  more  lines  of  commerce  or  segments  of 
business  in  the  resources  industries,  so  that 
the  collection  of  resources  information  per- 
taining to  the  resources  industries  shall  pro- 
vide a  statistically  e^zcurate  profile  of  each 
line  of  commerce  or  segment  of  business  for 
the  resources  industries  within  the  United 
States  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  outside 
the  United  States; 

""(Hi)  "Materials  enterprises,"  which  alone 
or  with  their  affiliates  are  Involved  in  one  or 
more  lines  of  commerce  or  segments  of  busi- 
ness in  the  materials  industries,  so  that 
the  collection  of  materials  Information  per- 
taining to  the  materials  industries  shall  pro- 
vide a  statistically  accurate  profile  of  each 
line  of  commerce  or  segment  of  business  for 
the  materials  Industries  within  the  United 
States  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  outside 
the  United  States. 

The  Administrator  shall  require  designated 
resources  enterprises,  designated  materials 
enterprises,  and  designated  segments  of  busi- 
ness of  such  enterprises  to  report  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
annually  thereafter  so  much  of  their  pro- 
prietary company  information,  and  other  in- 
formation, as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  for- 
mulation of  accurate  statistics  on  the  re- 
sources and  materials  controlled,  produced 


and  consumed,  revenues,  costs,  profits,  assets, 
liabilities,  and  other  Information,  of  such  en- 
terprises and  segments. 

"(D)  Proprietary  company  Information  in 
the  System  shall,  in  general,  be  available  in 
its  original  form  only  to — 

"'(i)  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  branches  and  the 
Independent  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government  ha\'lng  official  use  for  the  in- 
formation; and 

"(11)  any  official,  body,  or  commission,  law- 
fully charged  with  the  administration  of  any 
energy  program  of  any  State,  if  the  informa- 
tion Is  to  be  used  In  furtherance  of  such  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Administrator's  regulations  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  whereby  those  seeking  access 
to  proprietary  company  information  may 
identify  themselves  and  the  Information 
they  seek  and  establish  their  right  thereto 
under  this  psLragraph.  All  persons  receiving 
such  information  shall  use  it  only  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  the  degree  of  confiden- 
tiality accorded  such  information  by  the  Ad- 
minlstrators  regulations.  Nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  prevent  the  Administrator  or 
other  authorized  person  from  making  pro- 
prietary company  Information  avaUable  to 
the  public  In  the  form  of  statistical  sum- 
maries prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
any  person  not  having  lawful  access  to  such 
information  in  its  original  form  from  identi- 
fying, learning,  or  inferring  Information  or 
data  furnished  by  any  particular  company. 
Proprietary  company  information  may  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  public  In  its  original 
form  only  when  the  Administrator  has  re- 
designated it  as  public  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  un- 
der subsection   (1)   of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  term  'restricted  governmental 
information'  shall  designate  official  use  in- 
formation which  the  Administrator  acquires 
on  a  privileged  or  confidential  basis  from 
any  Federal  agency  or  from  an  official  source 
within  any  State  or  local  or  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
which  the  Administrator  deems  valuable  to 
the  System,  and  which  the  Administrator 
has  determined  cannot  be  acquired  lor  the 
System  or  cannot  be  acquired  In  a  sufficiently 
timely  or  Inexpensive  manner  as  public  in- 
formation. The  Administrators  regulations 
shall  establish  procedures  for  and  nece.ssary 
limitations  on  the  acquisition,  use  and  ex- 
change of  restricted  governmental  Informa- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Administrator's  regulations  shall 
provide  that  no  information  may  be  desig- 
nated as  official  use  information  when  the 
sole  reason  for  such  designation  is  that  pub- 
lic disclosure  thereof  would  cause  personal 
embarrassment  to  any  public  or  company 
official.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the 
prompt  redesignatlon  as  public  information 
of  any  official  use  information  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  conditions 
of  the  preceding  sentence  have  come  to  apply 
to  such  Information. 

"(d)  The  AdminlBtrator"s  regulations  shall 
designate  as  public  information'  all  re- 
sources and  materials  Information  and  other 
information  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
and  included  In  the  System  conce-nlng  which 
no  limitations  or  restrictions  on  use  or  ac- 
cess (other  than  rules  concerning  office  hours 
and  usage  fees)  are  presently  In  effect.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  for  access  to  pub- 
lic Information  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection. 

"(1)  Public  Information  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  for  inspection  and  copying  at 
reasonable  cost  during  normal  business  hours 
and  may  be  published  or  otherwise  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Administrator  or  others.  TTie 
Administrator  shaU  endeavor  to  establish  fee 
schedules  which  cover  or  approach  covering 
the  costs  of  public  use  of  the  System;  but  the 
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regulations  may,  in  the  Admii  Istrators  dis- 
cretion, provide  for  reduction  or  waiver  of 
fees  in  the  case  of  scholars,  n  inpro&t  orga- 
nizations, and  others  whose  U8<  of  public  in- 
formation is  determined  by  th  s  Administra- 
tor to  be  likely  to  enhance  t  le  System  by 
making  useful  new  inputs  to  1  he  System,  or 
otherwise  to  further  the  purpoi  es  of  this  Act. 
"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  develop  and 
maintain  filing,  coding,  and  Inc  exlng  systems 
that  Identify  the  public  Infoniatlon  in  the 
System,  and  all  such  systems  sh  ill  themselves 
tie  public  information. 

■(e)  Pursuant  to  subsectioi  (i)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator's  reg  illations  shall 
provide  for  the  designation  or  redesignation 
as  public  information  of  any  1  ;em  or  group 
of  related  Items  of  Informatloi  i  In  the  Sys- 
tem claimed  to  constitute  or  p  evlously  des- 
ignated as  proprietary  compan;  Information 
or  any  subcategory  thereof,  whe  i  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  that — 

"(1)  any  one  or  more  of  th  ■  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  j:  aragraph  (c) 
(1)  of  this  section  does  not  ipply  or  has 
ceased  to  apply  to  such  information;  or 

"(2)  the  benefit  to  the  pubic  Interest  in 
designating  or  redesignating  si  ich  informa- 
tion as  public  Information  o'  itwelghs  the 
demonstrated  harm  to  the  com  )etltive  posi- 
tion of  the  company:  or 

'■(3)  denial  of  public  access  t)  such  Infor- 
mation would  result  in  an  advi  rse  effect  on 
the  public  health  or  safety. 

"(f)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (  )  of  this  sec- 
tion, th©  Administrator's  regulations  shall 
provide  for  the  designation  or  i  edeslgnatlon 
as  public  information  of  any  geo  logical  Infor- 
mation claimed  to  constitute  i  ir  previously 
designated  as  proprietary  compi  ny  Informa- 
tion, when  the  Administrator  ft  ids  that — 

"(1)  any  one  or  nrjore  of  th(  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  first  sentence  of  p  iragraph  (c) 
( 1 )  of  this  section  does  not  ( pply  or  has 
ceased  to  apply  to  such  informi  ition;  or 

"(2)  such  geological  In  format  on  has  been 
In  the  System  for  more  than  ti  ro  years  and 
continuation  of  the  proprietary  ;ompany  in- 
formation designation  may  tend  to  lessen  the 
value  to  the  public  of  resources  ;  n  the  public 
lands,  or  may  tend  to  deprive  t  iie  public  of 
needed  or  desirable  developm  (nt  of  new 
sources  of  raw  materials;  or 

"(3)  such  gedoglc&l  informal  Ion  Is  more 
than  five  years  old  and  has  l»een  In  the 
System  for  more  than  one  year    or 

"(4)  such  geological  informal  Ion  Is  more 
than  ten  years  old. 

•'(g)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator's  reguiitions  shall 
provide  for  the  designation  or  n  (designation 
as  public  information  of  any  contpany  fljian- 
cial  information  claimed  to  ct^nstltute  or 
previously  designated  as  proprietary  company 
information,  when  the  Administrator  finds 
that—  T 

"(1)  such  information  pertains  to  a  seg- 
ment of  busine6s  of  the  company  involving 
assets  of  $10,000,000  or  more  o?  gross  sales 
or  other  gross  business  receipts  of  $10,000,000 
a  year  or  more;  and  T 

"(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  itemization 
or  detail  of  the  information  pertaining  to 
such  segment  of  business,  whiih  is  to  be 
designated  or  redesignated  as  ptibllc  infor- 
mation, is  substantially  similar  U^or  not  sub- 
stanUally  greater  than  the  lte*iization  or 
detail  that  would  normally  be  Included  in 
or  inferable  from  a  public  annuali  report  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion under  section  13  or  15(d)  off  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  cr.S.C.,  sees. 
78m  and  78o)  by  a  hypothetical  registered 
company  which  had,  as  its  sole  business 
property  and  operaUons,  property  and  op- 
erations substantlaUy  identical  t  >  the  prop- 
erty and  operations  of  the  legment  of 
business  of  the  company  in  question. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  and  not  tii  limitation 
of  the  powers  and  duties  confened  by  rob- 
sectlons  (e),  (f),  and  (g),  but  i  ursuant  to 
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subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  review  annually  all  official  use 
Information  in  the  System  and  shall  redesig- 
nate as  pubUc  Information  any  of  such  offi- 
cial use  information  for  which  he  finds 
tliat— 

"(1)  all  reasons  for  restricting  access  to 
such  information  liave  ended:  or 

"(2)  such  information  is  company  finan- 
cial information  and  is  more  than  five  years 
old:  or 

"(3)  such  information  is  company  com- 
mercial information  and  is  more  than  ten 
years  old;  or 

"(4)  such  official  use  information  has  be- 
come readily  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  System  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  and  detail  as  such 
Information  Is  contained  in  the  System. 

"  (i)  No  designation  or  redesignation  as  pub- 
lic Information  of  any  information  claimed 
to   constitute    or    previously    designated    as 
official  use  information  shall  be  made  by  the 
Administrator   unless  he  shall  furnish   the 
source  of  such  information,  and  in  the  case 
of    proprietary    company    Information   shaU 
also  furnish  the  company  to  which  such  in- 
formation  pertains   if   different   from   such 
source,  direct  notice  by  mail  and  notice  in 
the   Federal   Register   not   less    than    thirty 
days   prior  to  any  such   designation  or  re- 
designation,  and   shall   afford   such   source, 
and  such  company  if  different  from  such 
source,  an  opportunity  for  oral  and  written 
submission  of  views  and  argument.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's  regulations  shall   provide   for 
such  notice  and  for  hearings  on  any  such 
designation  or  redesignation  and  on  any  rule, 
regulation,  question,  or  dispute  concerning 
the  designation  or  redesignation  of  informa- 
tion in  the  System  by  access  category.  Except 
as  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act    (5  U.S.C.,  sec. 
551  et  seq.)   shall  govern  such  hearings.  The 
Administrator's   regulations   shall    afford    to 
any  Interested  person  an  opportunity  for  oral 
and  written  submission  of  views,  data,  end 
argument.  All  such  hearings  shall  be  open  to 
the  pubUc,  except  that  a  private  formal  hear- 
ing may  be  conducted  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  disclosure  of  Information 
in  the  System  other  than  public  Information 
to  any  persons  not  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion to  have  access  to  such  Information.  In 
such    proceedings,    the   Administrator   shall 
designate  or  continue  the  designation  as  pro- 
prietary company  information  of  any  such 
information  described  in  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  this  section,  notwithstanding  the  age 
of  such  information  as  mentioned  In  such 
subsections,  when  he  finds  on  the  basis  of 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that — 

"  ( 1 )  a  company's  lawful  proprietary  inter- 
est in  the  denial  or  continued  denial  of  pub- 
lic access  to  such  proprietary  company  infor- 
mation is  more  substantial  than  any  public 
benefit  that  wotild  be  associated  with  desig- 
nation or  redesignation  of  such  information 
as  public  information.  In  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  designation  or  redesignation  of  the 
proprietary  company  information  in  ques- 
tion as  public  information  would  result  in 
substanUal  and  clearly  inequitable  harm  to 
the  competitive  position  of  the  company, 
considered  in  the  Ught  of  proprietary  com- 
pany information,  similar  in  nature  and  in 
age,  possessed  by  competitors  of  the  com- 
pany in  quesUon.  which  would  remain  un- 
available to  the  public  and  to  the  ccxnpauy 
in  question. 

"(J)  In  proceedings  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  employ  and  utilize  the 
services  of  attorneys  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  required  In  order  properly  to 
represent  the  public  Interest  In  the  designa- 
tion of  a  maximum  practicable  percentage 
of  all  the  Information  in  the  System  as  pub- 
lic information. 

•*(k)  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator 
requires  excluded  Federal  agency  Informa- 


tion for  the  System,  or  requires  statistical 
Federal  agency  Information  tor  public  use 
in  a  form  other  than  anonymous  statistical 
aggregates,  the  Administrator  may  acquire 
such  information  directly  from  the  original 
source  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  concerning  the  designation  or 
redesignation  as  public  information  of  any 
information  claimed  to  constitute  or  pre- 
viously designated  as  official  use  information. 
"(1)(1)(A)  On  complaint  by  any  person 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  in  which  the  complainant  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  in 
which  the  System's  records  are  situated,  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  Jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  the  Admimstrator  from  withhold- 
ing resoimies  and  materials  information  and 
to  order  such  information  be  designated  or 
redesignated  as  public  Information.  In  such 
a  case  the  court  shaU  consider  the  case  de 
novo,  with  such  in  camera  examination  of 
the  contested  information  as  it  finds  ap- 
propriate to  determine  whether  such  in- 
formation as  it  finds  appropriate  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  information  or  any  part 
thereof  may  be  designated  or  redesignated 
as  public  information  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  set  forth  in  this  section 
and  the  burden  is  on  the  Admimstrator  to 
sustain  his  acUon.  (B)  An  Interested  party 
may  Intervene  in  such  an  action. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  defendant  shaU  serve  an  answer 
or  otherwise  plead  to  any  complaint  made 
under  this  subsection  within  twenty  days 
after  the  service  upon  the  Administrator  of 
the  pleading  in  which  such  complaint  la 
made,  unless  the  cotirt  otherwise  directs  for 
good  cause  shown. 

"(3)  Except  as  to  causes  the  cotirt  con- 
siders of  greater  importance,  proceedings 
before  the  district  court,  as  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  and  appeals  therefrom,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket  over  aU  causes 
and  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial 
or  for  argument  at  the  earUest  practicable 
date  and  expedited  In  every  way. 

"(4)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  UtlgaUon  costs  reasonably  incurred 
in  any  case  under  this  subsection  in  which 
the  complainant  has  substantially  prevailed 
In  exercising  its  discretion  under  this  sub- 
section, the  court  shaU  consider  the  benefit 
to  the  pubUc,  If  any,  deriving  from  the  case 
the  commercial  benefit  to  the  complainant 
and  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the  re- 
sources and  materials  information  sought, 
and  whether  the  Administrator's  claaslflca- 
tlon  of  such  information  as  confidenUal  or 
secret  had  a  reasonable  basis  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(5)  Whenever  records  are  ordered  by  the 
court  to  be  designated  or  redesignated  as 
public  information  under  this  section,  the 
court,  upon  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  agency,  shaU  on  motion  by 
the  complainant  find  whether  the  designa- 
tion of  such  records  as  other  than  public 
information  was  without  reasonable  basis  In 
law  and  which  Fed«ral  officer  or  employee 
was  reqjonslble  for  the  wrongful  designa- 
tion. Before  such  findings  are  made,  any 
officers  or  employees  named  in  the  com- 
pUinant's  motion  shaU  be  personally  served 
a  copy  of  such  motion  and  shall  have  twenty 
days  in  which  to  respond  thereto,  and  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  court.  If  such  findings  are  made,  the 
court  shall  direct  that  the  appropriate 
official  of  the  agency  which  employs  such 
reqjonslble  officer  or  employee  suspend  him 
without  pay  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
sixty  days  or  take  other  appropriate  disci- 
plinary or  corrective  action  against  him. 

"(8)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  order  of  the  court,  tlie  district  court 
may  punish  for  contempt  the   responsible 
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employee,  and   In   the  case  of  a  uniformed 
service,  the  responsible  member. 

•'ACQUISmON     OP     INFORMATION     BY     SAMPLING 

"Sec.  209.  The  Administrator  may  acquire 
information  for  the  System  by  using  the 
statistical  method  known  as  sampling  when- 
ever the  adoption  of  such  a  method  would 
significantly  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  burden  upon  those  supply- 
ing information  without  sacrificing  the  accu- 
racy required  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That,  when  such  method  is 
employed  to  obtain  required  information  on 
any  line  of  commerce,  the  sample  used  shall, 
to  the  utmost  extent  practicable,  include 
the  universe  of  resources  enterprises  and 
materials  enterprises  operating  in  such  line 
of  commerce  and  having  total  annual  sales 
or  total  assets  in  all  lines  of  $100,000,000  or 
more,  and  the  universe  of  segments  of  busi- 
ness of  such  enterprises  (Including  foreign 
segments  which  are  affiliates  of  United 
States  enterprises)  operating  In  such  line 
of  commerce  and  having  or  accounting  for 
annual  sales  or  assets  of  $10,000,000  or 
more. 

"INSPECTION    OP    RECORDS    AND    PREMISES:     SUB- 
PENAS:     ENPORCEMENT    OF    SUBPENAS 

"Sbc.  210.  (a)  All  persons  owning  or  op- 
erating facilities  or  business  premises  who 
are  engaged  in  any  phase  of  resources  own- 
ership, control,  or  development,  or  materials 
supply  or  major  materials  consumption  shall 
make  available  to  the  Administrator  such 
Information  and  periodic  reports,  records, 
documents,  and  other  data,  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  full  identifi- 
cation of  all  data  and  projections  as  to 
source,  time,  and  methodology  of  develop- 
ment, as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  order  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  proper  exercise  of  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  require,  by 
general  or  special  orders,  any  person  engaged 
in  vny  phase  of  resources  ownership,  control, 
or  development,  or  materials  supply  or  majtw 
materials  consumption,  to  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  such  form  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  In  writing  to  such 
specific  questions,  surveys,  or  questionnaires 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Adminis- 
trator to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Such  reports  and  answers  shall  be  m-ide 
under  oath,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Administrator  within  such  reasonable 
period  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Administrator,  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  Information  he  has  received  or 
otherwise  to  obtain  Information  necessary  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  is  authorized 
to  conduct  investigations,  and  in  connection 
therewith,  to  conduct,  at  reasonable  times 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  physical  inspec- 
tions at  facilities  and  business  premises  of 
resources  enterprises  and  materials  enter- 
prises, or  of  persons  that  are  major  materials 
consumers,  to  inventory  and  sample  any 
stocks  of  materials,  to  verify  geological  in- 
formation concerning  resources  by  geological 
or  engineering  tests  or  otherwise,  to  Inspect 
and  copy  records,  reports,  and  documents 
from  which  resources  and  materials  informa- 
tion has  been  or  is  being  compiled,  and  to 
question  such  persons  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

"(d)(1)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  collect  resources  and  mate- 
rials information,  the  Administrator  may 
sign  and  Issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  books,  records,  papers,  sta- 
tistics, and  other  documents,  not  to  include 
file  copies  of  Information  from  other  Federal 
agencies  the  disclosure  of  which  is  specifi- 
cally prohibited  by  statute;  and  may  admin- 
ister oaths. 

"(2)  Witnesses  summoned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  shall  be  i>&ld  the  aame 


fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  to  witnesses  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena,  interrogatory,  request  tor 
written  report,  or  other  information  served 
upon,  any  person  subject  to  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is  found  or 
transacts  business.  In  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  the  books,  documents,  papers,  statis- 
tics, data,  information,  and  records  referred 
to  in  this  section.  Such  district  court  of  the 
United  States  may,  in  case  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  produce  the  information  and  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data, 
Information,  and  records  containing  or  per- 
taining to  the  same;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  shall  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

REPORTS 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
make  regular  periodic  reports  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  Congress  and  the  public,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  such  reports  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines are  necessary  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  monthly  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, weekly,  supply  and  consumption 
of  materials  for  which  shortages  exist  or  are 
threatened  in  the  United  States;  the  In- 
formation repiorted  may  be  organized  by 
company,  by  States,  by  regions,  or  by  such 
other  producing  and  consuming  sectors,  or 
combinations  thereof,  as  the  Administrator 
finds  significant,  including  appropriate  dis- 
cussion of  the  evolution  of  the  resources 
and  materials  supply  and  consumption  situ- 
ation and  such  national  and  International 
trends  and  their  effects  as  the  Administrator 
may  find  to  be  significant; 

"(2)  an  annual  report  which  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  a  description  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  System  during  the  preceding  year; 
a  summary  of  all  special  reports  published 
during  the  preceding  year;  a  summary  of 
statistical  Information  collected  during  the 
preceding  year;  critical  resources  and  mate- 
rials consumption  and  supply  trends  and 
forecasts  for  subsequent  one-,  five-,  ten-, 
fifteen-,  and  twenty-year  periods  under  vari- 
ous assumptions;  and  a  summary  or  sched- 
ule of  the  amounts  of  all  major  or  critical 
resources  and  materials  that  can  be  brought 
to  market  at  various  prices  and  technolo- 
gies and  their  relationship  to  forecasted  de- 
mands; and 

"(3)  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress, 
Including  recommendations  as  to  such  ad- 
ditional authority  as  the  Administrator  con- 
siders necessary  to  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  also  submit 
to  the  Congress  annually  on  January  1  a 
report  disclosing  the  extent  of  compliance 
and  noncompliance  by  Industry  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  subject  to  this  Act  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Administrator. 
Such  compliance  report  shall  detail  the  en- 
forcement resources  available  to  and  utilized 
by  the  Administrator,  the  number  and  types 
of  compliance  investigations  conducted,  the 
number  and  types  of  incidents  of  noncom- 
pliance discovered,  the  sanctions  imposed  for 
each  Incident  of  noncompliance,  and  the 
reasons  for  failure  to  impose  other  available 
sanctions.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  the 
Administrator's  requests  for  changes  in  en- 
forcement resources  or  sanctions  available 
to  him. 

"(c)  At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Administrator  shall 
make  such  special  tabulations.  Interpreta- 
tions, or  analyses  of  Information  in  the  Sys- 
tem as  will  serve  the  functions  of  the  re- 
questing committee  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  To  the  extent  that  personnel  and  funds 


are  available,  by  appropriation  or  by  con- 
tract, the  Administrator  may  also  make  such 
special  tabulations,  interpretations,  or  anal- 
yses on  his  own  initiative,  on  the  request  of 
any  Member  of  Congress,  or  on  such  requests 
made  by  others.  Including  members  of  the 
public,  as  the  Administrator  determines  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Reports  pre- 
pared In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  for  in- 
spection and  copying,  or  may  be  published, 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  that  all 
or  portions  of  such  reports  should  be  with- 
held from  the  public  under  provisions  of 
section  208  of  this  Act. 

"ACQUISITION  OF  ENERGY  INFORMATION  FROM 
INSTITDTIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

"Sec.  212.  The  Administrator  shall  enter 
into  arrangements  to  collect  from  institu- 
tions outside  the  Federal  Government  such 
additional  resources  and  materials  Informa- 
tion as  the  Administrator  determines  Is  re- 
quired for  comparison  with,  or  extension  of, 
the  Information  base  of  the  System  In  fur- 
trerance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  These 
institutions  may  include  but  need  not  be 
limited  to — 

"  ( 1 )  governments  of  foreign  countries; 

"(2)  appropriate  offices  or  divisions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  International  or- 
ganizations; 

"(3)  departments  and  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions; 

"(4)  universities  and  foundations:  and 

"(5)  corporations  and  business  associations 
that  are  engaged  in  the  collection  or  analysis 
of  resources  and  materials  Information. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  213.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'National  Resources  and  Materials  Informa- 
tion Act'. 

"TITLE  III— RESOURCES  SURVEYS  AND 
INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

"SURVEY    OF    RESOURCES    IN    THE   PUBLIC    LANDS 

"Sec  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secre- 
tary') shall  compile,  maintain,  and  keep  cur- 
rent on  not  less  than  an  annual  basis  a 
survey  of  all  resources  In  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  survey  program  shall  be  designed 
to  provide  Information  about  the  location, 
extent,  value,  and  characteristics  of  sucn  re- 
sources in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  (1) 
development  and  revision  of  Federal  leasing 
programs;  (2)  wider  competitive  interest  by 
persons  who  are  potential  producers  of  raw 
materials  from  such  resources;  (3)  informed 
decisions  regarding  the  potential  quantity 
of  materials  to  be  derived  from  these  re- 
sources;  and   (4)    the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract for,  or  to  purchase  the  results  of,  seis- 
mic, geomagnetic,  gravitational,  geocheml- 
cal,  or  esu-th  satellite  investigations,  or  drill- 
ing, or  other  investigations  which  will  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  survey  program  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

"(d)  Within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  and  to  the  Conunission  and 
the  Administrator  a  plan  for  conducting  the 
survey  program  required  by  this  title.  The 
plan  shall  Include  an  identification  of  <he 
areas  to  be  surveyed  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  program  and  estimates  of  the 
appropriation  and  staffing  required  to  im- 
plement It. 

"(e)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-month  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  subjnit 
a  repKjrt  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  car- 
rying out  of  his  duties  under  this  title,  to- 
gether wtlh  a  summary  of  Initial  Information 
compiled,  and  shall  thereafter,  on  not  less 
than  an  annual  basis,  submit  a  report  to 
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the  Congress  concerning  the  cairylng 
such  duties  and  shall  include 
each  such  report  the  status  ol 
sxirvey.  Including  Information 
ing  the  previous  year. 

•■(II    Copies  of  all   such 
veys  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
the  Administrator  for  incluslor 
tem. 

"(g)    No   action   taken   to  Im 
title,  except  the  drilling  of  explbratory 
for  oil  and  gas  and  other  phys  ical 
tory  activities  of  comparable  or 
nitude,  shall  be  considered  a  r 
action  for  the  purposes  of 
of  the  National  Environmental 
1969   (42  U.S.C.  4321-4347). 

•■(h;    Nothing    in   this   Act   s 
strued  to  authorize  the  Secretarfc- 
mliiistratcr   to   conduct  any 
ruptive  exploratory  activities  on 
lands  that  are  within  any  natior  al 
derness.  seashore,  or  wildlife  rei  uge 
on  any  lands  held  by  the  Unit  ;d 
trust  for  any  Indian  or  Indian  t  ibe 
ploratloa  which  can  be  conduced 
air,  without  Intrusion  on  the 
low  the  surface  of  such  lands, 
ducted  with  the  written  consent 
cipal     administrators    or 
lands. 
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"VERIFICATION   OF   REPORTED   R 

PRIVATE   OWNERSHIP 

"Sec.  302    When  requested  by 
Istrator.  the  Secretary  may 

records  for  the  purpose  of  

curacy  of  information  pertaining 

required  to  be  reported  to  the  Adfrilnlstratlon 

under  this  Act. 

"CON-TEN-TS   OP   SECRrfARY's   IMPORTS 

"Sec.  303.  Reports  by  the 

Congress  and  the  Administrator 
tion  301,  and  to  the  Administrate  r 
tion  302,  shall  In  all  ca^s  be 
include,   but  not  be  limited   to, 
control,    location,    extent,    value 
acteristics     of     resources, 
ownership   and  control   of  reserves 
sources,   correlated  with   locations 
designated  as  geological  information 
proprletarj'  company  Iniormatioi 
bo  handled  by  the  Administrator 
tem   in  accordance  with   subsecjtlon 
section  208  of  this  Act. 
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"TITLE  IV 

"CENERAI.  ACCOTTNTTNC  OPnCE 
RESOURCES  AND  MATEKIALS 
COtXECnON   AND    ANALYSIS 

"Sec.  401    (a)  The  Comptrollei 
the  United  States  shall  contlnxioi 
and  evaluate  the  operations  and 
the  System  Including  Its  reportfcg 
ments.  Upon  his  own  initiative 
request  of  a  committee  of  the 
to  the  extent  personnel  are 
the  request  of  a  Member  of   .. 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  ( 1 
System's  resoiu-ces  and  materials 
gathering  procedures  to  Insure 
tem  is  obtaining  necessary 
terials    information    from    the 
Sources   to   carry   out   the 
Act.  (2)  review  the  Issues  that 
arise  in  the  collection  of  any 
of  resources  and  materials 
quired  to  achieve  the  purposes 
including  but  not  limited  to 
ble  to  claims  of  business 
dividuals.   or  governments  that 
sources  and  materials  Informatlor 
tary   or   violative   of    national 
coiiduct    studies    of    existing 
regulations  governing  collection 
and   materials   Information.    (4) 
policies  and  practices  of  Federal 
gathering,    aaalyzlng.    and 
sources  and  materials  informaticjn 
evaluate  particular  projects  or  . 
Comptroller  General  shall  have 
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information  within  the  possession  or  control 
of  the  Administrator  obtained  from  any 
public  or  private  source  whatever,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Act.  as 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress at  such  times  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  appropriate.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude bHt  not  be  limited  to  a  review  of  the 
System's  operations  and  effectiveness  and  the 
Comptroller  General's  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  existing  laws,  regulation;?, 
procedures,  and  practices. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
his  authorized  representatives  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  section 
shall  have  access  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  statistics,  data,  Information,  and  rec- 
ords of  any  person  relating  to  the  manage- 
ment and  conservation  of  resources  and  ma- 
terials Including  but  not  limited  to  costs, 
demand,  supply,  reserves,  Industry  structure, 
and  environmental  Impacts.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  require  any  person  to  sub- 
mit in  writing  such  resources  and  materials 
information  as  he  may  prescribe.  Such  sub- 
mission shall  be  made  within  such  reason- 
able period  and  under  oath  or  otherwise  as 
he  may  direct. 

'•(c)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities, the  Comptroller  General  may  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  duly  established  com- 
mittee of  Congress  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  and  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  such  a  com- 
mittee which  seU  forth  specifically  the  scope 
and  necessity  therefor,  and  the  specific  Iden- 
tity of  those  persons  from  whom  Information 
ts  sought,  sign  and  Issue  subpenas  requir- 
ing the  production  of  tlie  books,  documents, 
papers,  statistics,  data.  Information,  and 
records  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  In  case  of  disobedience  by  any  per- 
son to  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  the  Comptroller  General 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  requiring  the  produc- 
tion of  the  books,  docimients,  papers,  sta- 
tistics, data.  Information,  and  records  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  person 
is  found  or  transacts  business  may,  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
Issued  by  the  Comptroller  General,  issue  an 
order  requiring  the  person  to  produce  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  statistics,  data, 
information  or  records.  Failure  to  obey  such 
an  order  of  the  court  is  punishable  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(e)  Reports  submitted  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Congress  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  at  reasonable  cost  and  upon  Iden- 
tifiable request,  except  that  the  Comptroller 
General  may  not  disclose  to  the  public  any 
Information  which  could  not  be  disclosed  to 
the  public  by  the  System  under  this  Act. 

"SKPARABILrrT 

"Sec.  402.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  applicability  thereof  Is  held  Invalid  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  403.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976.  and  June 
30.  1977.  One-tenth  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  each  year  shall  be  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Conmilsslon  and  nine-tenths 
shall  be  for  the  operation  of  the  System." 

(14)  On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
6  inclusive  (the  short  title,  following  the 
enacting  clause)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "That  this  Act,  divided  Into 
titles  and  sections  in  accordance  with  the 
foUowlng  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  aa 
the  "National  Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  Act  of  1974'. 


"TABLE    OP   CONTENTS 

"Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

"Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 

"Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

"TITLE     I— NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 

SUPPLIES  AND  SHORTAGES 
"Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  Commission. 
"Sec.  102.  Functions. 
"Sec.  103.  Advisory  Committees. 
"Sec.  104.  Powers. 

"Sec.  105.  Assistance   of  Government   agen- 
cies. 

•"mXE    II— NATIONAL    RESOURCES    AND 
MATERIALS  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
Establishment  of  System. 
Functions  and  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  System. 
Coordination     and     transfer     of 

agency  activities. 
Analytic  capability  and  Informa- 
tion scope. 
Advisory  and  interagency  commit- 
tees. 
Unauthorized    disclosures;     theft 

of  information;  penalties. 
Penalties  for  providing  false  In- 
formation  or  refusing   to  fur- 
nish Information. 
Acquisition  and  designation  of  In- 
formation by  source,  type,  and 
access  categories. 
Acquisition    of    information    by 

sampling. 
Infection  of  records  and  prem- 
ises;  subpenas;   enforcement  of 
subpenas. 
Reports. 

Acquisition  of   information  from 
institutions  outside  the  Federal 
Government. 
Short  title. 

"TITLE  III— RESOURCES  SURVEYS  AND 
INSPECTIONS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  INTERIOR 

"Sec.  301.  Surveys  of  resources  in  the  public 

lands. 
"Sec.  302.  Verification  of  reported  resources 

in  private  lands. 
"Sec.  303.  Contents  of  Secretary's  reports. 

"TITLE     rV — MISCELLANEOUS 
"Sec.  401.  General   Accounting    Office   over- 
sight of  resources  and  materials 
information  collection  and  anal- 
ysis. 
"Sec.  402.  SeparabUity. 

"Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations." 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages  and  a  National  Resources  and 
Materials  Information  System,  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 
a  survey  of  United  States  resources  on  the 
public  lands  and  elsewhere,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


"Sec 

201 

"Sec. 

202 

"Sec. 

203 

Sec. 

204 

■Sec. 

205 

'Sec. 

206 

•Sec. 

207 

•Sec. 

208. 

'Sec. 

209. 

Sec. 

210. 

Sec. 

211. 

Sec. 

212. 

•Sec. 

213. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  33a— TO  AU- 
THORIZE THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  PROVIDE  AN 
AFFIDAVIT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
port an  original  resolution  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  granting 
permission  to  authorize  Peter  Stockett, 
Jr.,  chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  pro- 
vide an  afflda'vlt  with  respect  to  the  case 
the  United  States  v.  Howard  Edtoin 
Reinecke  (Criminal  No.  74-155),  pend- 
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ing  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Leon  Jaworskl,  Special  Prosecutor, 
has  written  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  requesting  that  the 
Senate  grant  permission  for  this  affidavit 
to  be  filed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  21,  1974. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Chaikman:  Mr.  Ruth  has  advised 
me.  on  the  basis  of  his  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  you,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  kindly  agreed  to  assist  In  securing  any 
necessary  resolutions  to  permit  Counsel  to 
the  Committee  to  testify  In  the  Reinecke 
case.  We  will,  of  course,  make  all  efforts  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  such  testimony  by 
seeking  to  obtain  stipulations  as  to  the  rele- 
vant facts.  At  the  bearing  last  week  on  de- 
fendant's motions  in  the  Reinecke  case, 
counsel  for  Mr.  Reinecke,  contrary  to  our 
initial  expectation,  put  In  issue  several  fac- 
tual matters  relating  to  the  Committee's 
adoption  of  a  one-senator  quorum  rule  In 
January  1972.  The  trial  Judge  deferred  ruling 
on  the  defendant's  motion  challenging  the 
competency  of  the  Committee  hearings  and 
allowed  the  government  leave  to  supplement 
the  record  by  afBdavit.  Accordingly,  I  am  re- 
questing that  the  Judiciary  Committee  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  Senate  for  Mr. 
Stockett  to  execute  an  afBdavit  on  the  above 
matter  for  filing  In  the  Reinecke  proceeding. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperaticm  In  this 
matter,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Leon  Jaworski, 
Special  Prosecutor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  and  rule  XXX 
thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate  employee 
Is  authorized  to  produce  Senate  doc- 
imxents  except  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  information  secured  by  Senate  staff 
employees  pursuEuit  to  their  official  du- 
ties as  employees  of  the  Senate  may  not 
be  revealed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  Mr. 
Stockett  to  furnish  an  affidavit,  based 
upon  his  knowledge  and  the  transcript 
of  an  executive  session  of  the  commilt- 
tee  on  January  26,  1972,  concerning  the 
adoption  by  the  committee  of  a  rule  pro- 
viding that  only  one  Senator  need  be 
present  to  take  sworn  testimony  and  the 
practice  of  the  committee  not  to  take  any 
vote  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless 
a  quorum  is  present  at  the  time  the  vote 
is  taken. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that 
Wc.  Stockett  may  provide  information 
with  respect  to  any  other  matter  mate- 
rial and  relevant  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification of  any  document  or  documents 
in  such  case,  if  such  document  has  pre- 
viously been  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  or  should  have  been  made 
available  to  the  public,  but  the  resolu- 
tion directs  him  to  respectfully  decline 
to  protlde  information  concerning  any 
and  all  other  matters  that  may  be  based 
on  knowledge  acquired  by  him  In  his 
official  capacity,  and  further  directs  Urn 
to  respectfully  decline  to  provide  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  matter  within 
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the  privilege  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship existing  between  hUn  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  any  of  its 
members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Howard  Edwin  Reinecke  (Criminal  No.  74- 
156),  pending  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Peter 
Stockett,  Junior,  Chief  Cotinsel  and  Staff 
Director  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
has  been  requested  to  furnish  an  affidavit 
concerning  the  adoption  by  the  Committee 
of  a  rule  on  the  quorum  necessary  to  conduct 
hearings:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  tmd  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session, but  by  its  permission. 

Sec.  2.  By  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rtile  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate 
employee  is  authorized  to  produce  Senate 
doctiments  but  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
information  secured  by  Senate  staff  employ- 
ees pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  It  appears  by  the  order  of  the 
court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of  any  legal 
officer  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge,  that  testi- 
mony of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court 
of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
officer  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  and,  fur- 
ther, such  testimony  may  Involve  docu- 
ments, communications,  conversations,  and 
matters  related  thereto  under  the  control  of 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  take  such  order  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  Peter  Stockett,  Junior,  Chief  Coun- 
sel and  Staff  Director  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Is  authorized.  In  response  to 
a  request  made  by  the  Special  Prosecutor  for 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Howard  Edwin  Reinecke  (Criminal 
No.  74-155),  to  furnish  an  affidavit,  based 
upon  his  knowledge  and  the  transcripts  of 
an  executive  session  of  the  Committee  on 
January  26,  1972,  concerning  the  adoption 
by  the  Committee  of  a  rule  providing  that 
only  one  Senator  need  be  present  to  take 
sworn  testimony  and  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  take  any  vote  on  any  meastire 
or  matter  luUess  a  quorum  Is  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Peter  Stockett,  Junior, 
may  provide  information  with  respect  to  any 
other  matter  material  and  relevant  for  the 
pvirposes  of  identification  of  any  document 
or  documents  In  such  case,  if  any  such  docu- 
ment has  previously  been  made  available  to 
the  general  public  or  shotild  have  been  made 
available  to  the  public,  but  he  shaU  respect- 
fvilly  decline  to  provide  information  con- 
cerning any  and  all  other  matters  that  may 
be  based  on  knowledge  acquired  by  him  In 
his  official  capacity  either  by  reason  of  docu- 
ments and  papers  appearing  In  the  fUes  of 
the  Senate  or  by  virtue  of  conversations  or 
communications  with  any  person  or  persons. 
The  said  Peter  Stockett,  Junior,  shall  also 
respectfully  decline  to  provide  information 
concerning  any  matter  within  the  privilege 
of  the  attorney-client  relationship  existing 
between  hlra  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  any  of  Its  members. 


Sec.  6.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Special  Prosecutor  as  an 
answer  to  his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  338) ,  with  Its  preamble  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  w^s 
the  resolution  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Yes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  svmdry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND   SHORTAGES   ACT   OF 

1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  ccai- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3523)  to  estab- 
lish a  Temporary  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btm- 
DicK).  There  is  a  unanimous  sigreement 
to  vote  not  later  than  12  o'clock  noon 
today. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes, 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  I  think  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  a  very  good  bill  that 
should  not  be  delayed  by  having  It  re- 
ferred to  a  committee. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  bill  does  provide,  on  page  4.  subsec- 
tion (3)(b),  for  the  commission,  in  its 
report,  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
data  collection  and  storage  system  to 
aid  in  examination  and  analysis  of  the 
supplies  and  shortages  in  the  economy  ol 
the  United  States  and  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  this  com- 
mission study  be  made.  It  would  be  some- 
what deliberately  done,  and  I  think  that 
is  Important,  because  I  think  as  we  an- 
alyze the  shortages  of  sdl  supplies  of  en- 
ergy and  minerals,  we  can  see  that  there 
has  been,  first,  a  tendency  of  Congress  to 
place  blame  on  industry — the  oil  indus- 
try, certainly,  and  other  Industries  in 
some  cases.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  that  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  take 
punitive  action,  and  very  HI  tie  tendency 
to  take  positive  action  to  rel  leve  the  sup- 
ply shortages.  But  I  think  that  in  one 
way,  by  trying  for  more  and  more  infor- 
mation, just  all  informat  on,  without 
careful  attention  to  what  5  privileged 
and  what  is  important.  The  -e  is  a  tend- 
ency for  Congress  to  protict  itself,  to 
try  to  show  that  it  was  no1  involved  in 
any  way  in  the  shortages  tiiat  exist  at 
the  present  time.  I  am  cor  cemed  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  with  one  of  the  findings  on 
page  2,  section  3,  not  that  I  lo  not  think 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  the 
finding,  and  I  agree  with  it  li  1  part,  but  it 
says  also  in  part  that  the  b  ame  for  the 

shortages  is  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  <Mr.  Bi- 
DEN).  All  time  has  expiree  under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  there  be 
1  additional  minute  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  1 'resident,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  W(st  Virginia. 
One  reading  of  this  findini ;  would  give 
an  indication  that  the  shorts  ge  of  infor- 
mation has  been  responsiMe  for  the 
shortage  of  supplies.  I  do  no  .  think  that 
is  the  case.  We  had  a  lot  of  testimony 
before  various  committees  Ihat  I  have 
served  on.  An  indication  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case  is  that  Wil  iam  Simon, 
in  his  testimony  before  tie  Interior 
Committee,  when  he  was  specifically 
asked  a  question  on  that  poii  it,  said  that 
it  was  not  the  case. 

What  I  am  trying  to  E^y  ii  that  t^ere 
should  be  more  information  nade  avail- 
able, but  I  think  we  want  t<i  be  careful 
how  we  do  that  so  that  we  d(  1  not  in  any 
way  injure  the  ability  of  indu  stry  to  per- 
form, and  that  we  take  posi  ;ions  which 
will  create  a  better  environrient  rather 
than  an  inferior  environment  for  the 
production  of  materials  and  :  or  the  pro- 
duction of  energy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presider  t,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Isla  id. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Presid  ent,  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  I  can.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  a  critical  time.  This  country  uses 
50  percent  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world.  The  time  hfis  conie  when  we 
should  stop  talking,  we  should  stop  de- 
bating, we  should  stop  studying — the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  start  to 
act. 

Everyone  knows  that  most  of  our  re- 
sources are  in  short  supply.  1  "he  lines  at 
the  gasoline  pumps  are  too  long.  The 
price  of  heating  oil  is  much  too  high. 
We  are  told  that  that  is  becax  se  we  have 
to  import  these  things.  The  pice  of  food 
goes  up  ever"  day.  There  ar(!  shortages 
here  and  shortages  there- -there  are 
shortages  everywhere  j 

We  do  not  need  another 
out  and  study  the  situation 
year.  The  time  has  come — no^ 
an  £igency  in  the  U.S.  Govei 
will  achieve  results  for  the 
people  so  that  prices  will  be 


roup  to  go 
lor  another 
r — to  set  up 
|iment  that 
American 
stored,  so 
that  people  can  pay  for  the  things  they 
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need — especially  in  buying  meat,  buying 
food,  and  buying  oU. 

Let  us  make  sure  tluit  we  are  not  going 
to  die  on  the  vine. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  No.  1406  may  give  the  ad- 
ministration powers  that  border  on  in- 
vasion of  privacy  of  individuals.  The 
definitions  of  "resources  enterprise"  and 
"materials  enterprise"  would  include  vir- 
tually every  individual  in  the  United 
States.  The  Administrator  and  the 
Agency  which  he  would  head  could,  even 
more  than  now,  tend  to  computerize  in- 
dividuals and  burden  them  with  unneces- 
sary requirements  for  information. 

What  we  could  have  would  be  another 
bureaucratic  agency  whose  requirements 
for  information  could  lead  to  additional 
operating  costs  for  private  enterprise 
and,  therefore,  increasing  costs  for  the 
consumer. 

Any  legislation  of  this  nature  should 
provide  for  informing  the  consumers  and 
taxpayei-s  of  America  just  how  much 
they  are  paying  to  obtain  possibly  re- 
dundant or  useless  information. 

If  certain  information  is  needed  In 
order  to  determine  prudent  Government 
policy,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  acquiring 
it  so  long  as  we  do  not  hinder  the  efforts 
of  the  industry  to  cope  with  shortages. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  collecting  informa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  collecting  Informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  think  S. 
3523  represents  an  important  first  step 
toward  solving  ova  materials  problems. 
There  is  no  question  either  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  or  of  the  concern 
of  the  Senate.  Yesterday's  debate  clearly 
showed  this. 

However,  yesterday's  debate  also 
showed  that  there  is  still  much  disagree- 
ment on  the  type  of  structure  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  materials 
and  material  shortages.  I  think  it  would 
be  instructive  at  this  point  to  review  the 
specific  recommendations  made  over  the 
last  22  years  concerning  the  appropriate 
structure  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

First,  of  coiu-se,  we  have  the  Paley 
Commission.  It  recommended  that  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  an 
advisory  agency  that  was  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  at  that  time, 
be  given  the  mandate  to  deal  with  the 
materials  problem. 

Next,  the  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  studied  the  problem  in 
great  detail.  In  chapter  H  of  their  final 
report,  the  Commission  urged  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Cabinet-level  agency  to 
develop  a  comprehensive,  integrated 
materials  energy  environment  policy. 

Neglected  in  yesterday's  debate,  but 
of  equal  Importance  to  the  issue  of  a 
materials  policy,  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1972  Henniker  conference. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Foundation,  Dr.  Frank  Huddle  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  organized  the  con- 
ference to  bring  to  a  focus  the  issues  sur- 
roimdlng  materials.  The  conference  rec- 
ommended that  "a  permanent  policy- 
making body  should  be  established  by 
legislative  action  within  the  Fed^td 
Government,"  to  coordinate  a  national 


strategy  for  materials.  However,  the  con- 
ference did  not  make  any  specific  orga- 
nizational recommendations. 

Most  recently,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  studied  the  problem  of  commodity 
shortages.  The  report  issued  by  the  GAO 
pointed  out  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  existing  institutions.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
pointed  out,  the  GAO  made  no  specific 
recommendations  for  institutional  re- 
forms either. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  two  things 
should  be  clear  from  this  brief  review. 
One,  the  experts  all  agree  that  reforms 
are  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
materials  and  material  shortages.  Two, 
the  experts  all  disagree  on  the  kind  of 
institutional  and  structural  reform 
needed  to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  lack  of  agreement  by  the 
experts  in  the  field  was  reflected  in  yc:- 
terday's  debate. 

Mr.  President,  on  one  issue  of  institu- 
tional reform,  at  least  one  group  of  ex- 
perts, the  National  Commission  on  Mate- 
rials Policy,  was  in  agreement.  I  speak  of 
the  need  for  committee  reform.  In  their 
final  report,  the  Commission  stated 
that— 

A  concomitant  restructuring  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  essential  for  the  harmonization  ol 
materials,  energy,  and  environment  policies 
and  for  the  elimination  cf  Inconsistencies  in 
law  and  practice. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  point  out 
that  the  House  Select  Committee  en 
Committees  recommended  that  an 
Energy  and  Environment  Committee  be 
established  for  the  House  in  order  to  look 
at  the  issues  surrounding  energy  and 
environment  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  we 
should  start,  then,  by  reforming  the  Con- 
gress, as  many  of  us  have  so  consistently 
urged. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  monitoring 
function  necessary  to  avoid  future  short- 
ages. The  Paley  Commission  used  the 
word  and  it  has  cropped  up  repeatedly 
since  then.  One  definition  of  "to  monitor" 
is  "to  watch,  observe  or  check  •  •  •." 
Consider  what  Joseph  Harris,  a  leading 
authority  on  Congress,  says  in  his  book, 
"Congressional  Control  of  Administra- 
tion": 

"Oversight"  strictly  speaking  refers  to  re- 
view after  the  fact.  It  includes  inquiries 
about  policies  that  are  or  have  been  in 
effect  .  .  . 

I  suggest  that  a  portion  of  this  moni- 
toring necessary  to  avoid  future  problems 
with  materials  be  carried  on  by  the  Con- 
gress in  oversight  hearings. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
amendment  No.  1406  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Those  who  have 
been  following  this  issue  of  data  gather- 
ing authority,  which  specifically  arose 
during  the  height  of  the  energy  crisis,  are 
surprised  to  see  this  amendment  offered 
on  this  bill  dealing  with  the  National 
Commission  on  SuppUes  and  Shortages. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  earlier  in 
1974  introduced  S.  3209  to  establish  a  na- 
tional resource  information  system  and 
it  was  referred  to  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  To  my  knowledge  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  that  bill.  A 
parallel  bill  which  dealt  specifically  with 
energy  information  gathering  was  In- 
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troduced  in  March  of  1974,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Interior  and  Instilar  Af- 
fairs Committee.  That  bill  is  S.  2782.  This 
amendment  No.  1406  is  the  embodiment 
of  both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation.  Be- 
cause each  of  these  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced as  separate  measures  and  have 
been  referred  to  separate  committees,  the 
normal  system  of  considering  legislation 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  now.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  act  on  this  particular 
58-page  amendment.  S.  3523  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Supplies  and  Short- 
ages calls  for  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  need  for  a  permanent  data  agen- 
cy now.  If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
serious  about  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure he  should  be  willing  to  have  it  scruti- 
nized through  the  normal  committee 
hearing  process.  Tills  Senate  ought  not 
blindly  adopt  a  measure  which  has  far- 
reaching  consequences  without  thor- 
ough and  deliberate  consideration.  I 
might  say  that  the  58  pages  in  this 
amendment  contain  provisions  which  I 
know  deserve  the  utmost  discussion  by 
this  body. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  provisions 
of  amendment  No.  1406,  specifically  that 
section  that  would  establish  a  national 
resource  and  material  information  sjrs- 
tem,  section  202,  page  11.  "Hie  function  of 
this  system  would  be  to  collect,  collate, 
compile,  anals^e,  tabulate,  standardize, 
and  disseminate  information  in  regard  to 
resources  and  materials.  The  administra- 
tor of  this  program  would  be  authorized 
to  request,  acquire,  and  collect  resource 
and  material  information  from  any  per- 
son in  such  forms  and  in  such  manners 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  This 
amendment  would  create  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy whose  purpose  in  life  would  be 
to  search  out  all  types  of  information 
from  all  parties  in  this  country  and  even 
abroad  which  deal  with  resources.  The 
administrator  would  have  the  authority 
to  collect  this  information  from  any  per- 
son and  any  business  and  one  need  not 
use  very  much  imagination  to  grasp  the 
potential  abuses  that  could  spring  from 
such  authority.  Under  the  guise  of 
searching  for  data  this  bureaucracy 
would  be  able  to  barge  into  any  comer 
of  this  country  cloaked  with  imbridled 
authority  to  ferret  out  what  this  admin- 
istrator in  his  own  subjective  determina- 
tion decides  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  swrt. 

One  might  ask  the  question.  Why  does 
an  agency  need  this  kind  of  information? 
Second,  why  does  this  agency  need  this 
much  authority?  Third,  what  is  this 
agency  going  to  do  with  this  information 
once  it  receives  it?  Foiu-th,  what  protec- 
tions or  safeguards  are  going  to  apply  to 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  this 
information  once  it  is  gathered?  Let  me 
tell  you  that  if  you  analsrze  those  simple 
four  questions  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  I  have,  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  potentially  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  disruptive  legislation  which 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
during  this  session.  There  is  absolutely 
no  legitimate  purpose  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  have  this  much  authority; 
there  is  absolutely  no  legitimate  purpose 
to  be  served  by  making  public  the  bulk 
of  such  gathered  information. 


In  essence,  the  purjwse  of  the  bill  is 
to  force  public  disclosure  of  almost  all 
information  held  by  the  private  sector. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
strip  our  free  enterprise  system  of  pro- 
prietary infoimation  thus  placing  this 
Nation  in  an  untenable  position  in  the 
world  marketplace.  The  administrator  of 
this  agency  would  have  the  authority  to 
require  from  any  company  such  propri- 
etary information  as  that  company  may 
possess.  Mr.  President,  ask  yourself  what 
legitimate  purpose  in  the  world  is  served 
by  such  authority?  The  administrator 
may  also  acquire  proprietary  company 
information  from  sources  other  than  the 
company  to  which  such  Information  per- 
tains and  I  specifically  here  refer  you  to 
page  29  of  the  amendment  starting  at 
line  15. 

In  addition  to  the  handling  of  this 
proprietary  information,  let  me  suggest 
that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
really  is  to  alter  and  amend  the  account- 
ing practices  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. What  is  sought  is  to  force  private 
enterprise  to  conform  to  Federal  dictates 
for  accounting.  When  one  looks  closely  at 
the  requirements  applied  to  the  private 
sector  you  will  note  the  requirement  for 
standardization  of  all  information.  To- 
day, our  private  sector  has  no  require- 
ment for  standardization,  in  fact,  that 
is  whai  it  is  all  about.  Private  enterprise 
can  use  any  form  to  try  to  ascertain 
how  they  are  faring.  This  bill  would  at- 
tempt to  standardize  all  business  and  ac- 
counting practices  so  that  Uncle  Sam 
could  keep  tabs  on  the  private  sector.  In 
this  regard,  look  on  page  30  of  the 
amendment  starting  on  line  12,  subsec- 
tion (c) : 

In  order  that  proprietary  company  In- 
formation acquired  by  th«  Administrator 
from  ctHnpanles  shall  be  of  maximum  value 
to  the  system  for  the  purposes  of  thla  act, 
the  Administrator's  regulations  ahaU  desig- 
nate (1)  Segments  of  business  which  aball 
facilitate  comparisons  on  a  standardized 
basis  among  resources  enterprises  and  ma- 
terials enterprises. 

Reading  the  rest  of  this  paragraph 
and  all  of  page  31,  you  will  certainly  find 
that  there  Is  an  unmistakable  purpose 
to  standardize  accounting  practices. 
What  legitimate  purpose  does  the  Gov- 
ernment have  to  embark  upon  this 
course? 

Let  us  suppose  we  adopt  this  measure 
and  it  becomes  law,  what  burden  would 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector  have?  I  have  here  a  list  of 
the  current  reporting  requirements  that 
are  used  by  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
which  details  the  reports  required  of  just 
the  energy  sector  alone.  You  need  but 
spend  about  a  minute  looking  through 
all  of  this  periodic  current  and  repetitive 
reports  which  are  required  of  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  om-  industry  to  deter- 
mine that  placing  additional  reporting 
redtape  requirements  might  even  bring 
this  free  enterprise  system  to  a  screech- 
ing halt.  It  staggers  my  mind  to  try  and 
comprehend  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  would  be  necessary  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment.  We  cre- 
ate this  huge  bureaucracy  to  pursue  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  unlawful  purpose  and 


which  I  believe  to  be  completely  super- 
fluous and  which  will  have  disastrous  ef- 
fects for  us  in  the  world  marketplace. 
Why  in  the  world  should  we  as  Ameri- 
cans, trying  to  compete  in  the  world 
marketplace,  strip  ourselves  of  all  pro- 
tections and  parade  ourselves  around 
so  that  all  can  see  those  secrets  and  proc- 
esses which  have  made  us  great  and 
which  have  made  us  competitive.  Fol- 
lowing such  course  of  action  would  be 
pure  folly  and  would  be  pure  suicide. 
Simply  weighing  the  benefits  that  would 
acci-ue,  because  of  i>ass£:.ge  of  this  legis- 
lation on  the  one  hand  and  weighing  the 
burdens  that  would  be  created  on  the 
other,  one  would  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  amendment  is  not 
needed. 

Let  me  summarize:  This  amendment 
really  is  a  bill  which  had  been  submitted 
to  two  separate  committees  which  have 
not  completed  the  normal  hearing  proc- 
esses. Certainly  that  process  should  be 
completed  on  a  bill  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance.  Second,  there  is  no  legit- 
imate purpose  for  this  amendment  No. 
1406.  Third,  there  is  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  widespread  collection  of 
information.  Fourth,  the  protections 
which  are  afforded  to  proprietsu^  infor- 
mation are  certainly  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect private  enterprise.  Fifth,  the  size  of 
the  bureaucracy  necessary  to  fulfUl  the 
requirements  of  this  act  is  incomprehen- 
sible. Sixth,  there  is  no  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  attempt  to  restructure  the  ac- 
counting systems  used  by  the  free  enter- 
prise sector.  Seventh,  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  the  powers  afforded  imder  this 
amendment  certainly  should  persuade 
one  against  voting  for  such  powers. 
Finally,  we  will  only  have  3  hours  on  this 
amendment  of  great  importance,  and  I 
dare  say  the  majority  of  Senators  have 
not  had  ap  opportunity  to  digest  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  to  recommit  the  bill,  S. 
3523,  with  instructions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missom-i  (Mr.  STMrNCTON) , 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  in  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clahk)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatiield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Javtts)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
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and    the    Senator    from 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absedt 

I  further  announce  that,  il 
voting,  the  Senator  from 
Percy)    and  the  Senator  ^om 
( Mr.  Hatfield  t  would  each 

The  result  was  announce 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


]  tlinois    (Mr. 


present  and 

[llinois   (Mr. 

Oregon 

ijote  "nay." 
— yeas  34, 


Abourezk 

Alien 

Bible 

Btden 

Chiles 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Ooldwater 

Han 

Haskell 

HolUngs 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

BuTdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


[No.  250  Leg. 
YEAS — 34 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

NAYS— 56 

Domenicl 

Domini  ck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Orlflln 

Qurney 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Bayh 
Clark 
Gravel 
Hatfield 


Javlts 

Mathlas 

McGee 

Metcair 
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N  el  son 
Pickwood 
P  istore 
P  •oxmtre 
S  .evens 
S  .evenson 
Tirt 
T  iinne; 
W  elcker 
V  illlams 


l^uskle 

Ninn 

P  larson 

P'U 

R  kndolpb 

R  blcoff 

R3th 

S<  hwelker 

5  ott,  Hugh 

6  ott, 
WUllamL. 

S  larkmsn 
S<  afford 
S'  ennls 
TLlmadge 
T lurmond 
Ti  )wer 
Y)ung 


Pi  rcy 

S:  mlngton 


So  the  motion  to  recomipit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIi.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  ^(Vmendment 
No.  1442.  which  I  caU  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  I  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  su^ectlon  (b), 
add  the  following: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a 
tegrate  the  study  of  supplies 
of  resources  and  commodities 
problem  of  balanced  national  I  growth  and 
development.  It  shall  additloi^ally  be  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Cbngress  with 
respect  to  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
establishing  a  policymaking  ptfoceae  within 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  system  for  co- 
ordinating these  efforts  withl  appropriate 
multl-SUte,  regional,  and  State  governmen- 
tal Jurisdictions.  The  principal  function  of 
such  policymaking  process  and  [coordinating 
system  Is  to  develc^  speclflc  national  policies 
relating  to  the  achievement  of  [a  more  bal- 
anced regional  distribution  W  economic 
growth  and  development,  Incotoe  distribu- 
tion, environmental  protectlonj  transporta- 
tion systems,  employment,  housing,  health 
care  services,  food  and  fiber  production,  rec- 
reation and  cultural  opportunities,  com- 
znimlcatlon  systems,  land  use,  'human  care 
and  development,  technology  assessment  and 
transfer,  and  monetary  and  &ical  policy, 

On  page  4,  line  21,  redesignate  subsection 
"(c)"  as  subsection  "(d)". 


eans  to  in- 
d  shortages 
to  the  total 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  explain  the  amendment.  First,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  James 
Thornton,  Bob  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  matter. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIi^R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  we  might  have  a  little  order  so 
we  can  proceed  with  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 
There  is  1  hour  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  wish  to  commend  all  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages.  We 
desperately  need  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  process  by  which  we  make  decisions 
affecting  our  present  and  future  utiliza- 
tion of  commodities  and  resources.  The 
Commission  created  by  this  bill  will  have 
the  authority  to  examine  the  problem 
and  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
a  permanent  organizational  framework 
within  which  to  order  our  priorities.  It 
is  a  first  step  in  the  direction  we  need 
to  go. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  be  remiss 
not  to  consider  the  fact  that  even  the 
use  of  commodities  and  other  material 
resources  carmot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion. We  need  to  Interrelate  our  plan- 
ning for  developments  in  transportation 
environment,  land  use,  and  an  equitable 
and  improved  social  life  with  our  analysis 
of  the  availability  and  management  of 
resources. 

Two  years  ago  I  first  unveiled  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan  which  I  believe  would  best 
meet  our  needs,  and  this  plan  was  intro- 
duced as  the  Balanced  National  Growth 
and  Development  Act  of  1974  (S.  3050) 
this  February. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  and  other  Senators  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  regarding 
the  process  by  which  national  policies 
and  priorities  should  be  determined. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order.  Senators  will  please  clear  the 
aisle  and  take  their  seats  or  continue 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  review  briefly 
the  major  features  of  the  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  I>evelopment  Act,  and 
to  suggest  why  the  general  developments 
it  calls  for  are  necessary  if  we  are  not 
to  be  mired  down  in  increasingly  danger- 
ous flaws  in  planning  and  foresight. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Balanced  National 
Growth  and  Development  within  the  Of- 
fice of  the  President  to:  Develop  specific 
national  policies  relating  to  future  pop- 
ulation settlement  and  distribution  pat- 
terns, economic  growth,  environmental 
protection,  income  distribution,  energy 
and  fuels,  transportation,  education, 
health  care,  food  and  fiber  production, 
employment,    housing,    recreation    and 


cultiiral  opportunities,  communications, 
land  use,  welfare,  technology  assessment 
and  transfer,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

This  new  office  also  would  provide  the 
means  to  develop  these  individual  na- 
tional policies  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect 
the  appropriate  interrelationships  that 
obviously  exist  between  and  among  such 
policies. 

S.  3050  also  includes  provisions  regard- 
ing changes  in  the  Congress  and  provides 
for  a  structure  to  insure  program  coor- 
dination with  multistate  and  State  ju- 
risdictions on  questions  of  national  policy 
and  priorities. 

The  bill  before  us  today  directs  our 
attention  to  the  problem  of  resource 
shortages  and  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  some  kind  of  institution  to  deal 
with  such  shortages  in  the  future  as  well 
as  help  avert  them.  But  as  important  as 
such  an  effort  will  be,  it  caimot,  in  my 
judgment,  provide  the  more  comprehen- 
sive context  required  to  develop  national 
policies  to  insure  proper  supply  and 
management  of  such  measures.  In  addi- 
tion to  developing  recommendations 
about  what  type  of  institution  might  be 
required  to  monitor,  analyze  and  advise 
the  Nation  regarding  resource  require- 
ments and  availabilities,  the  Commission 
should  be  asked  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  broader  needs  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  resp)ect  to  a 
number  of  long-range  policy  questions. 
We  need  to  integrate  the  Commissions 
work  on  resource  supplies  and  shortages 
into  a  broader  effort  of  determining  the 
means  for  establishing  a  Federal  policy- 
making process  and  coordinating  system 
to  deal  with  all  national  policy  issues. 

In  today's  world,  everything  relates  to 
everything  else.  No  problem,  no  policy 
issue  can  be  totally  insulated  from  other 
problems  and  policy  issues.  What  hap- 
pens in  agriculture  affects  our  energy 
policy,  our  transportation  policy,  and 
our  foreign  policy.  What  happens  In  our 
energy  policy  affects  our  transportation 
policy,  our  economic  policy  and  our  for- 
eign policy.  And  the  litany  of  interrela- 
tinships  between  and  among  policy 
areas  goes  on  and  on. 

But  unfortunately,  our  governmental 
institutions  and  policymaking  processes 
today  are  not  designed  or  equipped  to  re- 
flect those  interrelationships  or  to  pro- 
vide for  long-range  policy  analysis. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3523  asking  that  the  Com- 
mission imder  this  bill  also  address  such 
needs,  needs  which  I  believe  are  even 
more  important  than  those  addressed  in 
the  original  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  I  have 
before  the  Senate  will  fit  in  very  well 
with  the  structure  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  amendment  states: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  means  to 
integrate  the  study  of  supplies  and  short- 
ages of  resources  and  commodities  into  the 
total  problem  of  balanced  national  growth 
and  development,  it  shall  additionally  be 
the  function  of  the  Commission  to  make  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  most  appropriate  means 
for  establishing  a  policymaking  process  with- 
in the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  and  a  system  for  co- 
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ordlnatlng  these  efforts  with  appropriate 
m\Uti-State,  regional,  and  State  governmen- 
tal jurisdictions.  The  principal  function  of 
such  policymaking  process  and  coordinating 
system  is  to  develop  speclflc  national  policies 
relating  to  the  achievement  of  a  more  bal- 
anced regional  distribution  of  economic 
growth  and  development.  Income  distribu- 
tion, environmental  protection,  supply  and 
conservation  of  fuels  and  energy  transporta- 
tion systems,  employment,  bousing,  health 
care  services,  food  and  fiber  production,  rec- 
reation and  cultural  opportunities,  commu- 
nication systems,  land  use,  human  care  and 
development,  technology  assessment  and 
transfer,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.". 

On   page  4,   line   21,   redesignate  subsec- 
tion "(c)"  as  subsection  "(d)". 

Also,  I  have  added  the  supply  and  con- 
servation of  fuel  and  energy.  I  have  out- 
lined a  couple  of  things  I  think  are  relat- 
ed to  proper  management  of  our  sup- 
plies and  resources.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  help  this  bill.  It  would  impose,  yes, 
a  little  additional  responsibility.  It  would 
in  no  way  detract  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  measure  before  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  could  offer  us  a  plan  of  action  on 
an  important,  broader  front  in  connec- 
tion with  how  we  work  with  State  and 
local  governments,  how  Governments 
plan  and  use  the  resources  available  to 
them,  and  how  we  can  establish  prior- 
ities and  goals. 

I  would  be  appreciative  of  getting  the 
reaction  of  those  who  sponsored  this  leg- 
islation as  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest,  and  I  say  this  most  re- 
spectfully because  of  my  great  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  he  not 
press  this  amendment,  and  that  this  bill 
not  be  weighted  down.  I  would  hope  that 
the  membership  would  keep  in  mind  that 
when  it  was  originally  considered  at  a 
Democratic  Conference  this  proposal  was 
unanimously  approved;  the  leadership 
was  delegated  to  go  ahead  and  try  to 
work  with  the  Republican  leader  and 
together,  if  we  could  find  our  way  clear, 
to  work  with  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
House,  and  then  to  join  with  the  admin- 
istration to  see  what  could  be  done. 

We  have  endeavored  to  do  that.  There 
have  been  executive-legislative  meetings 
over  a  period  of  6  weeks.  In  that  period 
we  discussed  many  things  and  many 
ways  of  meeting  an  issue  which  we  all 
considered  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

The  reason  I  ask  that  this  bill  not  be 
weighted  down  is  to  give  the  national 
commission  a  chance  to  lay  out  the 
guidelines  and  in  that  way  to  bring  about 
approval  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
a  permanent  facility  at  the  highest  level 
of  the  Nation  to  deal  with  these  potential 
problem  areas  in  terms  of  oiu-  require- 
ments for  resources,  materials,  and  com- 
modities and  to  assess  for  us  the  situa- 
tion that  may  exist  5  or  10  years  hence. 
The  legislation  pending  covers  all  the 
areas  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
mentioned  and  it  goes  beyond  because  it 
takes  in  such  things,  for  example,  as 
clean  air  and  pure  water,  because  even 


these  basic  items  are  becoming  scarce  in 
parts  of  the  country. 

But  I  lu-ge  the  Senator  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  narrowing  his  proposal,  and 
to  narrow  his  thinking  in  relation  to  S. 
3523,  which  I  woiUd  hope  would  not  be 
encumbered  too  much  with  respect  to 
this  temporary  commission  whose  man- 
date is  very  precise.  I  repeat,  this  was  a 
imanimous  recommendation  on  the  part 
of  every  Democrat  in  the  conference 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  for  just  a  few  moments,  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  is  the  first  few  lines 
of  this  amendment  that  I  am  really  in- 
terested in.  I  do  not  think  it  runs  at  all 
counter  to  the  Senator's  proposal  or  that 
it  weights  the  bill  down. 

At  least,  I  would  like  the  Senator  to 
consider  the  proposal,  since  the  life  of 
the  commission  has  been  extended  be- 
yond the  original  6  months  and  it,  there- 
fore, has  more  time  to  do  the  job. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  to  consider 
this  language  in  the  amendment: 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  means  to  in- 
tegrate the  study  of  supplies  and  shortages 
of  resources  and  commodities  into  the  total 
problem  of  balanced  national  growth  and  de- 
velopment, it  shall  additionally  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  make  reports  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  appropriate  means  for 
establishing  a  policymaking  process  within 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  system  for  co- 
ordinating these  efforts  with  appropriate 
multi-State,  regional,  and  State  govern- 
mental Jtirisdlctlons. 

Forget  the  rest  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  all 
we  are  really  saying  there  as  to  the  study 
on  supplies  and  shortages  is  to  go  ahead 
and  make  further  recommendations  as 
to  how  the  Federal  Government  could 
better  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  matters  of  long-range  policy 
planning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  This  would  be 
a  national  commission. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All-embracing.  Un- 
like what  some  Senators  said  this  morn- 
ing, this  is  not  a  study  commission.  We 
have  studies  running  out  of  our  ears. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  action  group. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  part  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned  is  satisfactory,  but  I  hope 
there  would  be  no  further  amendments  to 
make  this  any  more  difficult  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

I  remind  my  Democratic  colleagues 
again  that  in  conference  and  in  the  pol- 
icy committee  it  was  the  unanimous  wish 
that  the  leadership  go  ahead.  The  lead- 
ership did.  It  did,  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
what  it  could.  And  now  we  find  It  is  not 
satisfactory.  Some  Senators  want  it  re- 
committed. Others  want  to  weigh  it  down 
with  amendments.  I  hope  that  we  might 
recognize  that  we  have  done  the  best  we 
could.  The  decision,  of  course,  is  up  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I 
voted  against  recommittal. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  some  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

The  part  of  the  amendment  which  I 
would  urge  be  adopted  wiU  not  weigh 
down  the  Commission.  It  is  nothing  ex- 
cept a  recommendation  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  as  to  a  better  means  of 
utilizing  our  resources.  It  seems  to  me 
that  should  fall  very  well  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pending  bill 
does  call  for  a  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  so  it  would  fit  in,  as  far 
as  I  can  see. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  ready  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  would  hope  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  accept  this 
amendment,  in  light  of  our  discussion 
here. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  may  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  friend  from 
Minnesota  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  ability  and  judgment.  I  have  analyzed 
his  amendment.  I  think,  in  the  long  term, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  proposed 
study  will  have  to  be  made.  However,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  what  we  did  yesterday 
was  to  cut  back  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  one  year  and  to  cut  back  the 
funding  to  $500,000.  The  Commission  is 
just  not  going  to  be  able  to  study  the 
mechanism  of  establishing  a  permanent 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
and  at  the  same  time  get  involved  in  the 
intricate  analysis  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  suggests  would  be  necessary. 
For  instance : 

The  principal  function  of  such  policy- 
making process — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  canceling  out 
that  provision.  I  said  we  would  start  out 
with  line  3  on  page  2. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  But  before  line  3,  page 
2,  the  Senator  is  talking  about — 
establishing  a  policymaking  process  within 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  system  for 
coordinating  these  efforts  with  appropriate 
multi-State,  regional,  and  State  governmen- 
tal jurisdictions. 

That  is  a  very  large  imdertaking.  and 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  with  a 
$500,000  budget,  the  Commission  would 
have,  at  the  most,  10  professional  people 
working  for  1  year.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  analyze  the 
need  for  a  permanent  Commission  and 
the  structure  of  that  permanent  Com- 
mission. The  proposed  task  will  require 
much  intergovernmental  coordination. 
The  members  are  going  to  have  to  receive 
opinions  from  various  agencies  at  the 
Federal  level.  It  seems  to  me  to  add  that 
the  proposed  responsibility  with  respect 
to  State,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  an  Insuperable  burden. 
The  Commission  could  not  accomplish  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  my 
amendment  Is  most  consistent  with  the 
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recommendations  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference. Second,  the  Office  pf  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  mad<i  some  pre- 
liminary studies.  I  have  mi  it  with  Mr. 
Roy  Ash  and  visited  with  him  about  some 
of  Uie  studies  that  iiave  been  con- 
ducted. Third,  the  original  legislation  was 
for  6  months,  and  was  extended  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  vote  in  the  Senat^.  The  com- 
mittee came  back  with  a  3'  year  provi- 
sion. It  was  cut  back  to  1  year.  It  is  my 
judgment  with  the  6-month  period  that 
was  added,  this  limited  add.tion  to  the 
proposal  to  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  on  what  mighl  be  done  in 
terms  of  improving  govemr  lents'  fore- 
casting policymaking  and  stuctural  or- 
ganization would  not  be  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle. 

I  hope  we  might  at  lea^t  give  it  a 
chance.  If  the  Commission  cannot  do  it 
within  that  period  of  time,  it  can  tell  us, 
but  I  think  it  can.  Much  work  has  al- 
ready been  done.  For  exampl ;.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseu)  has  held 
hearings  on  the  general  mstter  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Substantial 
studies  have  been  made  by  Uie  executive 
branch  already.  Likewise,  the  other  body 
has  made  an  in-depth  study  )f  this  mat- 
ter. 

What  I  think  is  needed  is  a  commis- 
sion to  pull  it  all  together  and  make  some 
recommendations.  It  is  not  a  1  Lf  we  were 
setting  up  a  new  government;  we  are 
merely  asking  for  recommendations  as 
to  how  we  can  better  plan  ind  coordi- 
nate actions  between  the  Pe<  eral.  State, 
and  regional  governments,  >rhich  there 
Is  a  great  need  to  do. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  I  think  the  re  is  a  great 
need  for  that.  I  think  the  pu:  pose  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  excellent.  If  we 
had  a  permanent  commission ,  I  would  be 
100  percent  for  it,  and  I  would  be  100  per- 
cent for  It  if  we  had  a  3-yebr  commis- 
sion, which  is  wliat  wjis  recon»mended  by 
the  Seiuite  Commerce  Committee  almost 
unanimously.  When  the  biU  passed  out 
of  committee  we  had  a  $1  mill  on  funding 
for  3  years. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  think  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  be  in  order 
and  would  be  something  the  1  ;ommission 
should  take  a  look  at.  But  now  that  we 
have  cut  back  funds  to  $500,  [)00  and  we 
have  a  1-year  study  commisslpn,  I  do  not 
see  how  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
analyze  the  need  for  a  permanent  com- 
mission, and  then  analyze  alternative 
possible  structures  of  that  permanent 
commission,  and  at  the  same  time  ana- 
lyze the  process  as  it  relates  to  Federal, 
State,  and  regional  govemrrents.  That 
puts  too  much  on  the  agenjda  for  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  would 
probably  not  do  anything  rig  it. 

I  happen  to  be  of  the  opinic  n  that  now 
that  we  have  cut  this  commission  back 
to  1  year,  it  is  not  worthwhilei.  I  question 
the  advisability  of  another  khort-term 
study  commission  and  I  am  100  percent 
in  favor  of  a  permanent  corimission  to 
analyze  shortages.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  the  first  Senator  to  introduce  a  bill 
on  the  subject  In  this  Congress.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  joint  leadership  that  the 
present  proposal  Is  adequate.,  We  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  were  forking  on 
legislation  to  develop  a  permanent  com- 


mission that  would  immediately  attack 
the  problem  of  material  shortages,  moni- 
toring those  material  shortages,  et  cetera. 
Now  that  the  Senate  has  acted,  by  a  vote 
of  2  to  1,  to  cut  it  to  1  year,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  weigh  down  the  Commission 
with  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  that  the 
Senator  suggests  it  should  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  give  it  a  chance?  The  majority 
leader  said  he  had  no  objection  to  this 
limited  amount  being  included,  and  I 
really  beUeve  it  is  necessary.  I  believe  we 
would  be  derelict  In  our  responsibilities 
if  we  did  not  do  it.  We  would  be  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  We  cannot  be  talking  about 
shortages  and  critical  needs  without 
thinking  about  a  better  poUcymaklng 
structure  within  our  Government  to  work 
between  the  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. We  had  a  hearing  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  heard  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  problems  to  be 
worked  out  relate  to  coordination  be- 
tween the  State,  local,  and  Federsd  gov- 
ernments. What  we  tend  to  do  aroimd 
here  is  ignore  such  matters.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  lay  It  before  that  Commis- 
sion, in  a  period  of  time,  which  I  rec- 
ognize is  limited,  but  which  responsibility 
I  believe  the  Commission  is  capable  of 
doing.  Even  the  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mission may  need  more  time,  if  you 
please,  is  something  which  the  Commis- 
sion can  advise  us  on. 

I  really  plead  with  the  Senator  from 
California  not  to  throw  this  out  or  cast 
it  aside,  because  I  do  not  think  it  will 
hurt  or  Injure  the  role  of  this  temporary 
Commission.  To  the  contrary.  I  think  it 
will  give  it  extra  meaning  in  its  endeavors 
and  purpose. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  knows  I  have  a  very  similar 
concern.  I  supported  him  on  a  nimiber  of 
initiatives  in  this  area. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  know  that. 
Mr.  BROCK.  But  I  do  have  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
Commission  is  small,  the  staff  Is  small, 
and  the  amount  of  time  is  small.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  In  the  Senate  who  Is 
more  concerned  about  Federal-State 
relations  and  the  federal  system  than  I 
am.  I  ami  deeply  distressed  about  the  way 
we  have  been  going. 

I  would  almost  be  willing  to  support — 
I  would  support — a  new  commission  to 
study  just  that  problem  In  its  total  con- 
text. But  to  lift  It  out  of  a  policy  study 
on  materials  and  materials  shortages 
does  not,  to  me,  deal  with  the  whole  scojje 
of  the  problem.  Yet,  while  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  problem,  it  does,  I  am  afraid, 
burden  or  could  burden  this  Commission 
to  the  point  where  it  would  lose  its  effec- 
tiveness. I  am  very  reluctant  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  I  just  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  wish  there  were  appropriate 
mechanisms  offered,  because  I  would  like 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  little  private  visit  with  my  two 
esteemed  friends,  because  I  think  that 
with  a  little  consultation  we  can  work 
out  an  amendment  which  would  satisfy 
everybody. 


I  think  what  we  ought  to  do — maybe 
during  a  Uttle  quorum  call— is  to  hud- 
dle for  a  few  moments  to  see  if  we  can 
come  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  This  is 
an  opportunity  we  ought  not  to  pass  by, 
because  this  is  our  chance  to  more  than 
just  touch  the  surface  of  these  difficult 
problems. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  be  happy  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
during  a  quorum  call. 

Before  we  get  to  that  point,  I  should 
say  again  that  the  Commission  has  some 
very  important  responsibUities  but  a 
very  limited  budget.  You  cSte  a  look  at 
what  the  functions  of  the  Commission  is. 
It  is  supposed  to  make  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  the  possibility  of  any 
long-  or  short-term  shortages  or  market 
adversities  affecting  the  supply  of  any 
natural  resources,  raw,  agricultural  com- 
modities, materials,  manufactured  goods, 
and  so  forth. 

It  goes  on  in  section  2  to  describe  "the 
need  for  and  the  assessment  of  alterna- 
tive actions  necessary  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  the  items"  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph;  and  then  it 
states  "existing  policies  tmd  practices  of 
government  which  may  tend  to  affect  the 
supply  of  natural  resources  and  other 
commodities."  The  "government"  is  left 
in  its  generic  sense,  which  would  mean 
not  only  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  the  State  and  local  government. 

Then  in  section  4  it  states  "the  means 
by  which  to  coordinate  information  with 
respect  to  the  other  responsibilities"  that 
have  been  previously  enumerated. 

The  point  is  that  this  commission  has 
so  much  in  the  way  of  responsibility  now 
with  such  a  limited  budget,  that  I  fear 
if  we  start  adding  additional  responsi- 
biUties  to  the  commission,  what  we  win 
have  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  a  com- 
mission that  has  simply  reported  on  the 
need  for  a  permanent  commission  to  do 
what  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
say  it  Is  supposed  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
monitor  the  shortages  that  exist  today, 
as  well  as  reporting  on  a  structural  in- 
stitutional means  of  setting  up  a  perma- 
nent commission.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  keep  adding  responsibilities  to  this 
commission  without  killing  It  by  toe 
weight  of  its  responsibilities. 

I  know  that  the  idea  is  an  excellent 
one.  I  wish  that  the  Senator  had  been 
with  us  In  the  debate  yesterday.  Know- 
ing the  silver  tongue  of  my  dear  friend 
from  Minnesota,  maybe  he  would  have 
been  able  to  convince  the  Senate  better 
than  I  was  able  to  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  permanent  or  semipermanent  com- 
mission of  at  least  2  years,  with  a  budget 
of  at  least  $1  million  to  accomplish  these 
matters. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  was  with  us 
in  the  vote.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
able  to  convince  the  Senate  that  we 
needed  this  2-year  commission,  and  we 
needed  at  least  a  budget  of  $1  million  a 
year,  but  the  Senate  now  has  spoken 
and  we  have  a  1-year  commission  with 
$500,000,  and  I  just  do  not  see  how  It  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  do  what  It  Is  supposed 
to  do  already. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  the  purpose  of 
what  we  call  Informal  dlscxisslon,  I  sug- 
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gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
should  like  to  take  It  out  of  my  time.  If 
we  have  any  time  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
precedents,  the  Senator  does  not  have 
enough  time  for  a  quorimi  call. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  used  30 
minutes  yet. 

The  Senator  from  California  Is  talking 
on  his  time,  not  mine.  [Laughter.]  I  do 
not  want  to  go  Into  this  sharing  business 
too  much. 

RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  stands  in  recess  for 
5  minutes. 

At  12:46  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  12:51  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Pi-esiding  Officer  (Mr.  Biden)  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  reasonable  body  of  reasonable  men. 
We  have  reasoned  together  in  the  spirit 
of  Isaiah,  and  we  have  come  forth  with 
these  suggestions.  I  shall  read  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  now  modified : 

On  page  6,  at  the  end  of  section  4  add  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"In  order  to  establish  a  means  to  Integrate 
the  study  of  supplies  and  shortages  of  re- 
sources and  commodities  Into  the  total  prob- 
lem of  balanced  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment, It  shall  additionally  be  the  function 
of  the  Commission  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  develop  recommendations  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  policy-mak- 
ing process  and  structure  within  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  a  system  for  coordinating 
these  efforts  with  appropriate  multi-State, 
regional,  and  State  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions. For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
provision,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  plecise  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk? 

The  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied. Is  as  follows : 

On  page  6,  at  the  end  of  section  4,  add  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"In  order  to  establish  a  means  to  Integrate 
the  Study  of  Supplies  and  Shortages  of  re- 
sources and  commodities  into  the  total  prob- 
lem of  balanced  national  growth  and 
development.  It  shall  additionally  be  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  establishment  of  a  pol- 
icy making  process  and  structure  within  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  system  for  co- 
ordinating these  efforts  with  appropriate 
multi-State,  regional  and  State  governmental 
jiwlsdlctlon.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  provision  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1976. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  go  over  this  pro- 
vision with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  think  that  the 
structure  that  he  has  established  in  his 
amendment  totally  is  a  good  one. 

It  requires  the  Commission  to  set  up 
an  advisory  committee  to  handle  this  ad- 
ditional responsibility,  and  because  the 
Senator  has  added  some  additional  fund- 


ing, money  for  this  effort  would  not  come 
out  of  the  funding  for  the  Commission. 
The  advisory  committee  Is  engaged  to 
handle  Its  responsibility  without  In  any 
way  derogating  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  to  undertake  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  think  It  is  a  good  proposal  as  It  Is 
now  worded.  I  think  that  the  advisory 
committee  can  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. 

So,  with  the  funding  provision  and  the 
advisory  committee  mechanism,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  also  say  how 
grateful  I  am  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  for  his  cooperation 
in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  California.  Both  Senators  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  whole  strug- 
gle for  better  coordination  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  activities. 

Would  it  not  also  be  desirable  that,  in 
the  legislative  history  here,  we  Indicate 
that  the  advisory  committee  would  make 
this  report  to  the  National  Commission, 
which  would  in  turn  make  its  report  to 
Congress? 

Mr.  BnoCK.  I  think.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  that  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  was  certainly  my  in- 
tention. I  think  the  very  nature  of  the 
National  Commission  and  the  language 
of  section  4  of  the  bill,  which  says  that 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish such  advisory  committees  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
specific  analytical  or  investigative  under- 
takings on  behalf  of  the  Commission, 
and  that  any  such  committee  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Federsil  Advisory  Committee  Act,  make 
it  very  clear  that  this  advisory  commit- 
tee would  report  to  the  National  Com- 
mission. So  I  think  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  very  clear  that  that  is  what  our 
intention  is — the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
the  Senator  from  California,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  willingness  to  accommo- 
date to  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in 
working  out  something  in  which  I  think 
we  are  all  very  much  interested.  I  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  and  his  very 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bn>EN) .  AH  remaining  time  having  been 
jrielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1409 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1409  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate conslderatltm. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  (No.  1409)  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "short- 
ages" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "shortages;  emplo>Tnent,  price,  or  busi- 
ness practices;". 

On  page  4,  line  2,  after  "ages"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  practices,". 

On  page  4,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following : 

"  ( 2 )  the  adverse  Impact  or  possible  adverse 
Impact  of  such  shortages,  practices,  or  ad- 
versities upon  consumers,  in  terms  of  price 
and  lack  of  avallabUlty  of  desired  goods;". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  "(2)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  "or". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  "adversity"  Insert 
the  following:  "or  practice". 

On  page  4,  line  7,  after  "Items"  Insert  the 
following:  ",  or  otherwise  to  mitigate  the 
adverse  Impact  or  possible  adverse  impact  of 
shortages,  practices,  or  adversities  upon  con- 
sumers referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection". 

On  page  4.  line  8,  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  "(4)". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

On  page  4.  Unes  12  and  13,  strike  "and 
(3)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  and 
(4)". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Amendment  1409  would 
make  the  directive  of  the  temporary  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  both  more  realistic  and  more 
responsive  to  perhaps  the  principal  prob- 
lem which  generated  this  bill,  even 
though  the  word  is  not  mentioned  once 
in  the  text — hifiatlon. 

The  first  change  faces  up  to  the  fact 
that  our  domestic  supply  problems  may 
not  totally  be  described  as  the  result  of 
"shortages  or  market  adversities,"  al- 
though the  latter  term  is  fuzzy  enough 
to  leave  some  doubts. 

The  amendment  states  specifically 
that  the  commission  shall  report  upon 
wage,  price,  and  business  practices  which 
also  may  contribute  to  supply  problems. 
It  is  no  secret,  for  example,  that  the 
sales  and  goods  distribution  policies  in- 
vestment decisions  and  collective  bar- 
gaining structures  In  particular  indus- 
tries may  have  just  as  much  to  do  with 
adequate  supplies  of  various  items  In  a 
given  area  as  actual  "shortages."  When 
one  reflects  that  supply  problems,  and 
"shortages"  for  that  matter,  are  often 
questions  of  price  rather  than  actual  In- 
ability to  obtain  needed  items,  the  neces- 
sity of  including  wage,  price,  and  busi- 
ness practices  within  the  purview  of  the 
commission  becomes  even  more  clear. 
While  this  Is  always  a  touchy  area  for 
politicians  to  act  upon,  it  is  one  which 
must  be  Included  and  emphasized  If  the 
commission  is  to  seek  answers  to  supply 
and  inflation  related  problems  In  a  real- 
istic and  comprehensive  maimer. 

The  second  basic  change  makes  clear 
that  the  commission  is  not  just  to  ex- 
plore the  extent  of  supply-related  prob- 
lems but  sdso  to  assess  their  adverse 
effect,  or  possible  adverse  effect,  upon 
consmner  in  terms  of  price  and  lack  of 
availability  of  desired  goods.  The  com- 
mission also  would  be  charged  with 
assessing  alternative  actions  necessary 
to  mitigate  these  effects. 
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This  change  would  emphasl  se  that  the 
commission  should  be  orient  sd  toward 
the  "people  problems"  assoc  ated  with 
short  supplies,  as  well  as  ihe  actual 
logistical  problems  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  goods  available.  '  "he  extent 
to  which  shortages  are  a  piablem  de- 
Rends  largely  upon  the  impact  of  these 
shortages  on  Americans'  jobs  and  pock- 
etbooks.  Although  the  question  of  jobs 
is  treated  in  the  bill  through  i  nention  of 
possible  impairment  of  prod  active  ca- 
pacity, the  possible  effects  of  supply 
problems  on  consiuners  are  rot  treated 
si)eciflcally.  Most  Americans  w  ill  feel  the 
impact  of  shortages  in  the  packetbook, 
as  they  have  this  year.  My  anendment 
will  help  to  assure  that  the  commission 
assesses  the  magnitude  of  and  jdeals  with 
this  problem. 

That  the  commission  confrc  nt  the  in- 
flation issue  is  all  the  more  mperative 
because  actions  which  would  often  in- 
crease supplies  effectively— price  in- 
creases— are  inflationary  in  tiemselves. 
It  is  imperative  that  these  kinds  of  trade- 
offs be  considered  carefully  an  1  as  a  pri- 
ority of  the  commission. 

The  amendment  also  adds  ;o  the  bill 
by  emphasizing  that  there  aie  answers 
to  short  supply  problems  othe  r  than  In- 
creasing availability  of  the  goods  in 
question,  such  as  conservation  efforts, 
research,  and  stockpiling.  Like  the  other 
changes,  this  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  complex  ty  of  the 
commission's  job  and  should  h  ?lp  to  fos- 
ter a  more  realistic  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  welcome  any 
comments  from  the  managers  of  the  bill 
on  this  matter.  The  language  changes 
are  very  minor. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fad  that  the 
word  "wage"  has  been  changed  to  "em- 
ployment" line  2  of  the  amenc^ent  as  it 
presently  is  at  the  desk. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from:  Ohio  that 
I  think  the  purpose  for  which  tlie  amend- 
ment is  offered  Is  a  good  one^  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  implicitly  suggests  that 
an  adverse  impact  on  consumers  should 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Commission.  However,  it  Is  not 
spelled  out  in  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDBN).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  1  p.m.  having  arrived  the  Sen- 
ate win  now  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  14434 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'TRD.  Mr.  iPresldent, 
I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  may  have  1 2  minutes 
to  complete  his  statement.        I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.        1 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidenl  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  enumerated  specific- 
ally some  matters  which  are  important. 
There  Is  no  question  that  tha  Commis- 
sion should  take  into  consideration  the 
adverse  impact  on  consiuners.  Xt  was  the 
Intention  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  that  be  accomplished.  However,  the 
Senator  has  most  appropriately  and  con- 
structively offered  language  wHlch  would 
make  this  Intention  very  clears  It  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  ptirposes  of  the  blD.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amend|nent. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Ii4r.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  constructive  offering.  I  think  it  will 
improve  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  amendment 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  206)  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
receive  for  instruction  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  one  citizen  of  the  King- 
dom of  Laos. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13998)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further,  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14592)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1975  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
persormel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  of  civilian  persormel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Hebkrt,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fishzr,  Mr.  Benwitt,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Arknds,  Mr. 
Bob  Wn.soN,  and  Mr.  Gubser  were  ap- 
pointed managers  of  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1975 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DKN) .  Under  Uae  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  1  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resiune  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business,  HJR.  14434,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.  14434,  making  approprUtlons  for 
energy  researcii  and  development  activities 
of  certain  departments,  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies,  bureau  ofllcea,  and  commlB- 
slona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  whether  the  con- 
tested language  shall  remah)  in  the  bill. 
There  is  20  minutes  on  the  rermaness 
question,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNC)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  with  the  vote  thereon  to  occur 
after  the  time  for  debate  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas   (Mr.  McClel- 

LAN). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  measure  remain  before  the  Sen- 
ate until  disposed  of  or  until  the  close 
of  business  today,  whichever  is  the  ear- 
lier, and  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  such  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  The  pending  question  Is  on 
whether  the  contested  language  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief  in  my  comments.  The  question 
was  discussed  rather  thoroughly  on  Mon- 
day. But  the  issue  before  us  is  simply 
whether  we  want  to  allow  the  regulatory 
base  of  the  EPA  to  be  imdermlned. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  Senate  weak- 
ens enforcement  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  because  what  we  have  before  us  is 
legislation  on  this  appropriation  bill,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  to  give  the 
OMB  and  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrator the  authority  to  transfer  re- 
search programs  out  of  EPA  into  other 
agencies  of  their  choosing. 

This  issue  came  before  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  earlier  this 
year  in  just  that  form. 

The  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee considered  the  issue  comprehen- 
sively, resolved  it  in  legislation  which  is 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
week  or  next  week,  and  which  appro- 
priately divides  the  research  effort  be- 
tween E3'A  and  the  new  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  so  that 
EPA  will  retain  its  regulatory  research 
functions  and  ERDA  will  develop  appro- 
priate developmental  research  functions. 

This  language  in  the  appropriations 
bill  was  raised  in  connection  with  the 
same  issue  and  did  not  have  the  compre- 
hensive attention  that  was  given  it  in 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 

The  issue  has  been  complicated  by  the 
technical  question  of  germaneness,  which 
is  left  to  the  Senate  without  any  Sena- 
tors listening  to  the  technical  argument, 
because  so  few  are  In  the  chamber,  so 
there  is  no  way  for  me  to  make  this  point 
to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
issue  Is  too  important  to  be  decided  on 
such  a  technicality  with  only  three  or 
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four  Senators  present  in  the  Chamber. 
In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
committee  which  has  jurisdictl<m  over 
the  issue  has  considered  it  and  resolved 
and  voted  to  report  and  to  make  the  re- 
port available  on  the  Senate  floor  within 
the  next  2  weeks,  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever to  resolve  the  issue  on  the  basis 
of  the  cursory  examination  given  to  it 
by  the  appropriation  subcommittee. 

On  the  technical  question  of  germane- 
ness on  this  portion  of  the  bill,  that  is, 
the  appropriation  for  research  to  EPA, 
there  is  no  legislation  which  has  come 
over  to  us  from  the  House.  If  there  were, 
we  could  not  touch  it  by  a  point  of  order. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  rule.  There  is 
legislative  language  which  has  come  to  us 
from  the  House  on  other  portions  of  the 
bill.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii argues,  therefore,  that  it  is  appro- 
priate and  germane  to  the  bill  to  attach 
legislative  language  to  this  portion. 

To  adopt  any  such  loose  definition  of 
germaneness  as  that  Is  to  make  us  help- 
less. Where  we  are  now  only  disarmed, 
we  would  be  helpless  to  deal  with  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  that  would 
come  to  us  from  the  House. 

So  on  the  question  of  germaneness,  it  is 
pointless  to  discuss  it  with  only  three  or 
four  Senators  in  the  (Chamber.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii's  case  does  not  stand  up. 
But  I  want  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  on  the  principal  issue.  It  is  an 
important  issue.  It  is  a  critical  issue.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  viabUity  of  EPA's  re- 
search program  designed  to  enhance  its 
abihty  to  regulate  the  activities  of  pol- 
luters in  this  country.  That  was  the 
judgment  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  That  was  the  judgment  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  Pol- 
lution. That  was  the  judgment  of  every- 
one except  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  which  gave  this 
only  cursory  attention. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  two  Judgments 
are  balanced,  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
should  go  with  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  state 
the  issue  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  I 
can,  and  I  withhold  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
special  energj'  research  and  development 
appropriation  bill.  The  amendment  per- 
mits EPA  to  transfer  "so  much  of  the 
funds  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  energy  research  and 
development  activities."  Clearly  the 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  entire 
thrust  of  H.B.  14434.  That  amendment 
is  exactly  parallel  with  two  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill ;  namely,  page  8,  lines  7 
through  11,  and  on  page  10  lines  20 
through  23. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, on  my  time? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  there  Is  no  way  for  us  to  reach  that 
language  by  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PONG.  You  can  strike  it  if  you 
•wish. 

Mr.  MURK  IK.  But  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  a  point  of  order,  as  your  language  can. 
Mr.  FONO.  You  can  strike  It  if  you 
wish. 


Mr  MUSKIE.  If  you  had  inserted  that 
House  language  on  the  Senate  floor  in  an 
area  in  which  my  legislative  jurisdiction 
committee  had  jurisdiction,  I  would  be 
raising  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  clearly  the 
amendmoit  is  germane  to  the  entire 
thrust  of  H.R.  14434,  which  deals  with 
energy  research  and  development  appro- 
priations. 

Now,  to  answer  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  on  the  principle  of  the 
amendment,  the  prime  reason  for  the 
present  bill  is  to  provide  funds  to  coordi- 
nate and  speed  up  the  various  research 
and  development  progiams  in  the  energy 
field. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  have  only  10  minutes 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (continuing) .  That  will 
be  on  my  time — on  my  time. 
Mr.  FONG.  All  right.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUSKIE.  Is  that  not  the  purpose 
of  the  ERDA  bill  which  has  been  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  which  has  been  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  for  weeks 
and  which  will  be  sent  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate?  Is  that  not  the  bill  which  sets 
the  policy?  Is  that  not  the  bill  which 
creates  the  agency?  You  do  not  do  that 
in  appropriations  but  you  do  that  in 
legislation.  That  is  what  we  are  doing. 
I  am  urging  the  Senate  to  set  the  policy 
in  that  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  Tlie  ERDA  bill  has  not  yet 
been  passed.  The  question  of  poUcy  has 
already  been  set,  which  I  will  come  to. 
The  bill  is  an  urgent  bill.  We  must 
move  ahead  as  fast  as  we  can  in  devel- 
oping an  overall  energy  pohcy  and 
energy  program.  Research  is  a  crucial 
element  in  our  national  energy  program. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
requested  the  subject  language  in  the 
pending  appropriation  bill. 

Although  the  agency  was  allowed  a 
considerable  increase  in  funding  in  1975 
as  compared  with  its  budget  in  1974,  the 
budget  estimate  contained  no  provision 
for  increased  personnel.  We  have  no  as- 
siu^nce  that  there  will  be  any  increase 
in  personnel.  Even  if  additional  person- 
nel rre  forthcoming,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  funds  ap- 
propriated, the  agency  should  have  some 
flexibihty  and  be  given  the  option  to 
utilize  the  expertise  and  services  of  other 
agencies  and  to  allow  those  agencies 
to  contract  with  private  contractors. 

EPA  also  needs  to  cooperate  and  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In  connection  with  the  principle  of 
transferring  funds  from  EPA  to  other 
agencies,  that  is  already  In  the  law.  EPA 
presently  has  authority  to  transfer  funds 
to  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. I  refer  Senators  to  title  31  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  section  686.  That  is  the  au- 
thority for  EPA  to  transfer  the  funds  to 
any  agency. 

This  authority  is  for  in-house  research 
by  the  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
receiving  transfers  of  R.  1^  D.  fimds  from 
EPA. 

In  other  words,  EPA  could  transfer 
this  money  to  any  agency,   and  that 


agency  would  have  to  use  it  for  in-house 
research  purposes. 

What  EPA  wants  now  is  authority  for 
this  money  received  by  the  transferee 
agency  to  be  contracted  out  by  the  trans- 
feree agency  to  private  contractors. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  have 
these  words  in  the  bill. 

The  only  authority  EPA  now  lacks  is 
authority  to  transfer  funds  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  those  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  use  in  con- 
tracting out  R.  &  D.  projects  to  outside. 
non-Federal  organizations.  It  is  this 
pass-through  authority  EPA  seeks  by  its 
May  15  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
EPA  has  requested  this  language. 

The  transfer  authority  is  permissive, 
not  mandatory.  If  EPA  has  any  doubts 
that  the  agency  to  which  it  transfers 
funds  would  use  the  funds  for  research 
not  in  accord  with  the  goals  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  EPA  would  not  need  to  transfer 
such  funds. 

EPA  will  retain  as  much  control  over 
the  use  of  the  research  and  development 
funds  it  transfers  under  the  authority 
recommended  in  HJl.  14434  as  it  now 
has  under  the  existing  authority  to 
transfer. 

One  point  has  been  developed  during 
the  course  of  this  debate  which  I  would 
like  to  clarify.  That  is  the  charge  that 
the  inclusion  of  this  language  is  an  at- 
tempt to  gut  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
clean  air  programs.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues,  as  forcefully  as  I  am  able, 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  both 
strongly  and  consistently  supported  the 
Clean  Air  Act  as  well  as  most  other  en- 
vironmental programs. 

We  have  consistently  added  funds  in 
excess  of  the  administration  budget  esti- 
mates for  these  programs. 

In  our  hearings  this  year  on  a  bill  for 
fiscal  1975,  the  Senator  from  Maine  pre- 
sented a  detailed  and  forceful  statement 
in  support  of  additional  funding  on  vari- 
ous environmental  programs,  including 
clean  air. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  advise 
what  action  the  subcommittee  will  take 
on  these  suggested  amendments,  I  know 
that  they  will  be  carefully  considered 
when  we  meet  to  mark  up  the  bills  with- 
in the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  earlier,  that 
this  language  was  included  in  this  bill 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  The  agency 
requested  It  and  it  has  written  a  letter, 
which  I  have  not  yet  received.  That  let- 
ter is  forthcoming.  They  said  they  will 
send  it  to  my  office.  ITiat  letter  will  say 
that  they  want  these  words  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  the  EPA  Administrator,  Mr.  Russell 
Train,  a  man  whose  credentials  in  the 
field  of  environmental  protection  are  im- 
peccable, will,  if  given  this  language  in 
the  bill,  do  his  very  utmost  to  see  that 
every  nlckd  spent  for  research,  whether 
by  his  agency,  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, or  by  private  contractors  receiving 
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EPA  transferred  funds  from 
partments  or  agencies,  will 
search  projects  that  are  designed 
our  Nation  meet  the  obJecti\es 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water 
lution  Control  Act. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that 
ply  cannot  do  all  the  necessan 
in  the  field  of  environmenta 
as  in-house  research.  It  must, 
sity.  deal  with  other  Federal 
who  have  expertise  which  EP.fl 
have. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Traiji 
ert  his  utmost  effort  to  make 
any  EPA  funds  used  in  research 
agencies  or  used  by  those 
award  contracts  to  organizations 
private  sector,  will  be  in  acqord 
EPA's  environmental  goals 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  t( 
letter  from  Mr.  Train,  which  I 
received  : 
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Dear  Senator  Pong:   In  response 
rersations  between  your  staff  and 
concerning  the  Energy  R&D 
Bill  H.R.  14434  ciirrently  under 
Senate.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
believe  that  EPA  needs  leglslaUve  _ 
which  would  permit  other  agencies 
tract  from  funds  transferred  by 
out  needed  research  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  Economy  Act 
amended  (31  USC  686).  specifically 
contracting  with  private  Industrleii 
tutlons  by  an  agency  which  Is  the 
of  transferred  funds.  The  Economy 
ognlzes  that  in  some  cases  contract  Ing 
these  circumstances  would  be  legltlcr 
specific  legislation  would  be  require  1 
such  contracting.  EPA's  request  to 
mlttee  of  May   15.   1974,   is 
that  procedure. 

A  decision  has  not  been  made  as 
amounts  that   would   be   included 
through  to  other  agencies.  The 
is   requested   is   needed   and   is   ,_ 
assxire  balanced  energy  R&D  efforts 

Although   we   are   still   discussln 
projects  with  other  Federal  _„-_ 
enclosing  a  list  of  projects  which 
logical    candidates   for   transfer 
quested  authority  were  enacted.  If 
gress  acts  favorably  on  our  request 
keep   you  and  the   Committee 
our  use  of  this  authority. 

Again,   let   me  reiterate  my  strobg 
that  faUure  to  provide  EPA  clear 
to  allow  transferred   funds  to  be 
contract   purposes   would   serious 
our  overall  energy  had  efforts, 
as  this  research  is  necessary  to 
Clean  Air  Act  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

RtrssELx  E.  Train. 

Mr.  President,  the  distingiiishe  d  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  made  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill.  EPA  now  has  -this  au- 
thority to  transfer  funds  to  anyj  agency 
it  desires  in  the  Federal  Govehiment 
The  only  thing  that  EPA's  transferred 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  by  thJ^trans- 
feree  agency  is  for  contracts  with  pri- 
vate contractors.  This  is  the  or$y  issue 
involved. 

The  only  new  thing  that  is  in  this  bill 
Is  the  authority  to  the  transfereefagency 
to  contract  with  private  contractirs.  The 
transferee  now  has  the  right  to|  receive 
the  money:  EPA  now  has  the  rl^ht  and 
the  authority  to  transfer  the  mjney.  It 
can  transfer  funds  to  any  Federal  au- 
thority to  which  the  EPA  administrator 
feels  he  would  like  to  transfer  the  money. 
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The  only  thing  Is,  if  he  transfers  it  with- 
out the  authority  proposed  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  tliat  transferee  authority  can- 
not make  a  contract  with  a  private  con- 
tractor. 

If  the  EPA  administrator  has  the  right 
to  transfer  funds  to  another  Federal  au- 
thority, why  should  not  that  Federal 
authority  be  allowed  to  contract  with  a 
private  contractor?  This  is  the  gist  of 
what  we  are  discussing.  So  I  say  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  is  mak- 
ing a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill  in 
fighting  this  part  of  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MUSKIE.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  these  points.  First,  there  has  been 
a  concerted  effort  by  OMB  to  transfer 
all  research  fimds  out  of  EPA  to  ERDA. 
That  is  not  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 
hill. That  issue  was  discussed  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  it  was  resolved  to  protect  EPA's 
legitimate  interests  and  ERDA's  legiti- 
mate interests. 

The  request  for  this  authority, 
strangely,  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
while  we  were  considering  this  broad  Is- 
sue. It  was  offered  only  after  the  effort 
lost  in  the  Committee  on  Govenmient 
Operations.  Only  then  was  this  end  run 
tried  to  do  in  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee what  OMB  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  in  OMB.  Why,  I  ask? 

Next,  I  have  been  in  touch  with  EPA 
to  find  out  what  plans  they  have  for 
using  this  authority.  They  could  not  give 
me  a  single  project. 

Next  point.  The  language  in  this  bill 
is  much  broader  than  the  justification 
that  the  Senator  offers  from  EPA.  This 
language  is  broad  enough  to  accomplish 
what  OMB  tried  to  do  in  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  did  not 
succeed.  This  language  is  broad  enough 
to  transfer  all  research  money  out  of 
EPA  to  whatever  agency  OMB  picks. 

For  10  years  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
EPA  and  those  who  seek  to  undermine 
EPA  and  its  predecesors.  We  stay  in 
touch  with  the  Agency  and  we  like  to 
think  we  know  what  is  going  on  and  the 
forces  that  are  moving. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  they  have  had  respon- 
sibility in  this  field  for  3  years,  and  only 
with  respect  to  appropriations.  They 
have  no  legislative  background  in  this 
field  and  they  know  I  iiave  been  making 
efforts  in  the  last  few  years  to  work 
with  them  with  respect  to  legislative 
policy.  Yet  they  bring  this  end  run  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  cut 
off  a  decision  that  we  carefully,  thought- 
fully, and  comprehensively  made  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
over  the  last  few  weeks.  This  Is  not  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  It  is  a  very 
big  mountain,  as  big  as  those  in  the 
islands  of  Hawaii.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii  sees  those  mountains,  but  he  fails 


to  see  this  one,  not  because  his  motives 
are  bad  but  because  he  does  not  see  the 
forces  moving  here  that  have  been  very 
visible  from  my  perspective. 

The  issue  is.  Do  we  take  this  step  to 
undermine  the  research  programs  of 
EPA  which  are  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act?  That  is  as 
simple  as  I  can  state  it. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  have  I  time 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
ha.s  expired. 

The  Chair,  under  Senate  rule  XVI,  now 
submits  to  the  Senate  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG),  namely.  Is  the  amendment  ger- 
mane or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  House-passed  bUl? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  issue  as  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  an  afiftrmatlve  vote 
would  be  a  vote  to  uphold  the  germane- 
ness of  the  language  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  "no"  vote  would 
be  to  reject  it  as  not  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  role. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  is  absent  because  of 
illness  In  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oreg(Hi  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illtnols 
(Mr.  Percy)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "aye." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  40, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 


[No.  251  Leg.j 

TEAS — 40 


Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
cook 
Curtis 
Dole 
Domlnlck 


Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oold  water 

Oriffln 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Long 

MagnuBon 

Mcciellan 


McClure 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Roth 

Scott, 

WUllam  U 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Welcker 
Yoiing 
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NAYS— so 


Abourezk 

Hart 

Moss 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Allen 

Haskell 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Blden 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

cannon 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Johnston 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Church 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Kagleton 

Mondale 

WUltams 

Ervln 

Montoya 

NOT  VOIING— 10 

Bayh 

Javits 

Percy 

Clark 

Mathias 

Symington 

Gravel 

McGee 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  there  are  40  yeas,  50  nays.  The  Sen- 
ate having  voted  that  the  amendment  is 
nongennane,  the  Chair  now  rules  that 
the  amendment  is  legislation;  therefore, 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  sustained,  and  the  amend- 
ment Is  out  of  order. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  it. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tins  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(Dn  page  8.  line  1.  delete  "$1,023,690,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<l.oa2.250.000": 
on  line  14  delete  "."  and  iaaert  In  lieu  there- 
of ":  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
ftmdB  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
further  research  and  development  efforts  for 
technology  which  la  solely  applicable  to  nu- 
clear stimulation,  except  thoee  funds  re- 
quired to  complete  the  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assessment  of  Project  Rio  Blanco, 
detonated  May  17, 1073." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  extremely 
clear.  It  is  similar  to  an  amendment 
which  I  proposed  on  Monday.  However, 
since  Monday,  discussions  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  resulted  in  nar- 
rowing our  differences  of  opinicm  to  a 
very  simple  issue.  I  seek  to  delete  from 
the  energy  appropriation  bill  an  amount 
of  money  which  would  be  devoted  solely 
to  research  on  the  nuclear  stimulation  of 
natural  resources. 

I  do  not  seek  to  eliminate  money  for 
bsisic  research,  which  could  go  either  for 
conventional  research  or  for  nuclear  re- 
search. I  do  not  seek  to  eliminate  moneys 
for  evaluating  a  nuclear  stimulation  shot 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  that  occurred 
last  year. 

My  purpose  is  merely  to  eliminate 
those  moners  applicable  to  basic  reseatdi 
soldy  (m  nuclear  stlmulatkMi. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  This  is  a 
very  important  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Let  there 
be  order.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  The  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  why  oppose  nuclear  stimul- 
ation? 

Before  I  addres.s  myself  to  that  subject, 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
putting  the  extra  moneys  in  Uie  bill  for 
the  research  of  development  of  the  tech- 
nology for  conventional  stimulation  of 
natural  gas  and  oil  shale. 

In  western  Colorado,  in  Utah  and,  I 
presume,  in  Wyoming,  there  are  some 
tight  sand  formations  that  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  natural  gas. 
There  are  two  ways  of  breaking  up  those 
sands  so  that  the  gas  may  flow  through 
and  come  to  the  Earth's  surface.  One 
is  by  conventional  hydrofracturing.  Pur- 
suit of  this  technology,  incidentally,  Is 
something  that  was  recommended  last 
year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  included 
money  for  further  research.  Further- 
more, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
recently  entered  Into  a  joint  venture 
project  with  a  private  corporation  to 
try  out  conventional  hydrofracturing  in 
western  Colorado. 

The  other  method  by  which  these 
sands  can  be  fractured  is  by  use  of  nu- 
clear devices.  To  be  successful  in  stimu- 
lating or  recovering  300  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  from  this  field  in  western  Colo- 
rado and  the  adjacent  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  estimates  that 
29.680  nuclear  explosions  will  have  to 
take  place. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  amount  of 
radiation  that  is  generated  by  one  nu- 
clear stimulation. 

I  have  here— and  I  shall  send  it  to  the 
desk  afterward — a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
addressed  to  me,  dated  March  2,  1973,  in 
which  Chairman  Ray,  or  rather  Dr. 
Fleming  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  b^alf  of 
Chairman  Ray,  state  the  amount  of 
radioactive  substances  that  would  result 
frcun  what  is  known  as  the  Rio  Blanco 
project,  a  project  seeking  to  stimulate 
g£is  in  western  Colorado. 

I  read  lust  one  sentence  from  this 
letter: 

One  year  after  the  detonation  the  total  in 
the  Immediate  chimney  region  wUl  be  about 
10*  curies. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  put 
the  entire  letter  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  will. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  All  right.  Perhaps  I  am 
anticipating  what  the  Senator  is  going 
to  say. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Nevada  that  I  am 
holding  onto  this  merely  so  that  I  can 
read  one  sentoice.  I  will  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HASKELL.  What  is  10"  curies?  I 
did  not  know.  I  called  up  a  friend  of 
mine  who  does  know  this  type  of  thing. 
I  read  the  letter  and  read  that  particu- 
lar sentence  to  him.  He  said  something 
more  forcefully  than  "wow,"  but  "wow" 
will  sufiBce  here. 

I  said.  "Well,  now,  please  describe  to 
me  what  this  is."  He  said  that  if  you 
put  this  amount  of  radioactive  material 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  you  would 
get  rid  of  Washington.  Admittedly,  some 
people  might  think  that  is  desirable,  but 
you  would  get  rid  of  Washington  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  Atomic  Energj' 
Commission  takes  the  position  that  there 
is  no  danger.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission takes  the  position  that  this 
radioactive  material  buried  in  the  ground 
will  not  go  any  place.  It  is  bmied  down 
below  the  Colorado  River,  it  is  down  be- 
low many  of  the  underground  streams. 
They  take  the  position  it  cannot  escape. 

They  further  take  the  position,  or  they 
took  the  position,  that  the  tritium,  which 
is  a  radioactive  substance  that  mixes 
with  the,_gas,  would  not  come  to  the 
Earth's  surface  unless  they  purposed' 
flared  it. 

Two  things  occur  to  me  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  President:  No.  1 — and  this  is  not  my 
thought,  but  again,  it  was  given  to  me  by 
my  friend — he  said,  "I  guess  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  not  heard  of  the 
migration  of  minerals."  As  most  of  us 
know,  mineral  deposits  were  formed  by  a 
migraticHi  over  a  long  period  of  time 
until  sufficient  deposits  collected  imder 
the  Earth. 

Therefore,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
these  minerals  could  migrate. 

Prior  to  the  Rio  Blanco  detonation  the 
AEC  also  said  that  the  tritium  could 
not  come  to  the  Earth's  surface.  Well,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  did 
happen.  It  happened  a  few  months  ago. 

The  leak  of  tritium  was  small  and. 
therefore,  did  not  endanger  the  people 
in  that  part  of  my  State.  But  my  point 
in  bringing  this  up  is  that  prior  to  the 
lesQc  they  said  it  could  not  happen.  But 
it  did  happen. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  exploding 
one  nuclear  device  results  In  10*  curies 
of  radioactive  material  being  buried  be- 
neath the  Earth's  surface  1  year  after 
the  explosion  the  question  before  us  is: 
Do  we  really  want  to  explode  29,000 
more? 

My  point  Is,  Mr.  President,  that  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  the  risks  in- 
volved are  by  no  means  worth  the  candle. 
It  is  this  very  simple  issue  to  which  my 
amendment  addresses  itself. 

With  that,  I  will  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Exhibit  1  is  as  follows: 
ExHiBrr  1 

U.S.  SSKATE, 

Washington,  DC.  February  14, 1973. 
Hon.  Dixn  V*x  Bat. 

Chairman,  UJS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC 
DsAX  Da.  Bat:  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
would  have  a  member  of  your  staff  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  passible  two  Items  conoem- 
Uig  the  proposed  Rio  Blanco  shot  In  Colo- 
rado^ 
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recomm  endatlons 


8ec<  ind 


(1)  The  quantity  of  eacb  radioactive 
ment  resulting  from  the  shot:  apd 

(2)  The  Commission's 
to  disposal  or  containment. 

I  realize  the  answer  to  my 
might  take  a  little  time  but 
answer  to  my  first  question  Is 
available    and    therefore    wou: 
an  answer  to  this  as  promptly 
Thank  you  In  advance  for 
Sincerely, 

Ploto  K.  Haskell. 
V 


question 

that  the 

immediately 

appreciate 

as  possible. 

ydur  courtesy. 


aes\  me 


ic 


.  >.  Senator. 


Mabch  2,  1973. 

Hon.  Plotd  K.  Hasxkij;, 

U^.  Senate. 

DzAS  Sknatob  Haskklx:  The  IbUowlng  In- 
formation is  provided  In  reference  to  your 
letter  to  Chairman  Ray  of  Februjary  14,  1978. 
Enclosure  1  provides  a  descrlpt  on  of  what 
happens  when  a  nuclear  explosive  is  deto- 
nated underground  and  Is  Inclui  led  as  back- 
ground information. 

The  radioactive  material  restiltlng  from 
a  nuclear  explosion  is  produced  by  three 
different  processes.  There  is  a  ceraJn  amount 
of  luifisEloned  fissionable  mateial.  In  the 
case  of  the  DIAMOND  device  wl^ch  is  plan- 
ned to  be  used  on  the  Rio  Blmco  project 
(three  30-klloton  devices),  the  fmount  and 
comp>osltlon  of  this  material  is 
protect  nuclear  explosive  desi^  informa- 
tion. 

The  second  type  of  radioactive  material 
Is  the  fission  products  which  are 
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the  new  ele- 
ments of  lower  atomic  weight  pre  duced  when 
a  heavy  fissionable  nuclide  is  ipllt  or  fis- 
sioned. The  amounts  of  these  niaterlals  per 
kiloton  of  fission  yield  are  const  uat  and  the 
amounts  for  Rio  Blanco  are  glvef  In  Table  I, 
Enclosure  2. 

The  third  source  of  radioactivity  is  neutron 
activation.  During  the  fission  p 'ocess,  some 
neutrons  Interact  with  the  explosive  parts 
and  with  the  surrounding  rock  to  produce 
radioisotopen.  The  amounts  and  t  ypes  of  neu- 
tron activation  will  vary  depending  on  the 
elemental  makeup  of  the  rock  at  |tbe  detona- 
tion point.  The  primary  neutroA  activation 
products  for  Rio  Blanco  are  listed  below: 

Primary  neutron  activation  prod  lacts  for  Rio 
Blanco: 

"K  "Pe 

«Ha  "ISc 

MMn  "On 

"Mn  "«Hg 
">Fe 

The  anK>\ints  are  classified,  agal  n  to  protect 
nuclear  explosive  design  informiitlon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gueoxis  radio- 
active materials  which  I  will  desc  ibe  in  more 
detail,  it  is  not  expected  that  an  ^  of  the  ra- 
dioactivity produced  by  the  l>roJect  Rio 
Blanco  detonations  wUl  be  transported  out- 
side of  the  Immediate  cavity  aiea.  Most  of 
this  remaining  radioactivity  is  nonvolatile 
and  will  be  permanently  Incorporated  either 
In  three  zones  or  resolidified  iiolten  rock 
(puddle  glass)  or  on  rock  surfaces  in  the 
chimney  region.  It  Is  estimated  tt  at  the  total 
amount  of  nonvolatile  radloactiv:  ty  one  hour 
following  the  detonation  is  4  x  10>»  curies. 
One  year  after  the  detonation  the  total  in  the 
Immediate  chimney  region  will  te  about  lO* 
curies.  The  amount  of  radloacti'ity  contin- 
ues to  decrease  with  time. 

The  only  radionuclides  whicl:  reach  the 
surface  are  those  gaseous  producis  which  are 
removed  from  the  chimney  with  the  natural 
gas.  The  total  amounts  produoKl  and  the 
quantities  estimated  to  be  releiiaed  during 
-Oaring  ar«  given  in  Table  S-3  of  the  Rio 
Blanco  Environmental  Statemeni.  The  total 
amounts  produced  are  given  bel^w  In  curlea 
and  grams.  AD  these  numbers  except  Kr-8& 
are  maximum  values  since  the  actual  values 
are  classified  to  protect  nuclei  r  explosive 
design  information. 


INITIAL  RADIOCHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  RIO  BLANCO 
CHIMNEY  GAS 
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TABLE    ll.-PRIMARY   NEUTRON   ACTIVATION    PRODUCTS 
FOR  RIO  BLANCO 


Nuclides 


Half  lift 


Total 

production 

(Ci) 


Total 

production 

(O 


«Na 
"Mn 


•Mn 
"Fe 
■Fe 


•Se 
-Ca 
«Hg 


Tritium  (H- 3)..  12  3  years 

C-14 5.370  years... 

Ar-37 35.1  days 

Ar-39 270  years 

Kr-85 10.76  years... 


3,000 

0.3 

22.5 

5.05 

15,000 

.15 

20 

.59 

2,000 

5.1 

In  addition,  there  may  be  trace  amounts 
of  Bg-203  (46.6  day  half  life).  The  concen- 
tration In  the  gas  would  be  extremely  low 
(estimated  at  less  than  0.001  pcl/cc)  and 
there  would  be  no  health  effects  from  this 
source. 

With  respect  to  your  second  question,  the 
Commission's  position  as  to  disposal  and 
containment  are  outlined  In  Sections  3,  4 
and  5  of  the  Rio  Blanco  Environmental  State- 
ment (copy  enclosed). 

I  hope  this  Information  wUI  be  of  use  to 
you,  I  regret  that  we  cannot  be  more  quan- 
titative in  an  unclassified  letter;  however,  we 
would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  a  classi- 
fied briefing  on  this  subject  If  you  desire. 
Sincerely, 

(S)   Edward   H.   FUEMtNC. 
Oeralo  W.  Johnson, 

Director,  Division  of  Applied  Technology. 

TABLE  l.-FISSION  PRODUCT  ACTIVITY  IN  CURIES  AT 
VARIOUS  TIMES  AHER  DETONATION  OF  3  30-KT  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVES 


Activity 


Nuclide 


D  plus 
Xdays 


D  plus 
90  days 


D  plus 
ISO  days 


•Kr 

■Sr 

"Sr 

«nr> 

"Y 

»Zr 

»Nb« 

»Mo 

"TC 

WRu 

103-Rli «. 

"HTu 

I06RII  <„. 

WAg 

luoCd 
""Cd.."!! 

mmin  1 

•■"■Sii 

•Sb 

<»Sn 

"Sb 

»-Te«... 

«»Sb 

»Sb 

"S'Te.... 

BTTe' 

—Te.... 
"Te'.... 

wi 

"•Xe.... 
'»»-Xe.... 

'»Xe 

'»Cs 

'»:C5 

'"MBa'-., 

i«Ba 

'•Hj'  .  . 

i"Ce 

'•Pr 

i^Ce 

•«Pr' 

i^Nd 

n^Pm 

i«Pni 

i"Sm 

'"Sm 

'»£u 

i"Eu 


2.05X10« 
I.SXIO" 
1.4xl0« 
l.«XIO« 
1.8X101 
2.0X10> 
I.IXIO" 
3.tXlO« 
16X10< 
1.2X101 
1.2X10" 
4. 5xlO« 
4.5X10* 
1.7X10« 
1.2X1W 
b.»Xl» 
6.1X101 
1.3XlOi 
2.7X10* 
4.9X10« 
5.4X101 
2.9X10> 
2.0XlO« 
1.6X10« 
1.6X10« 
3.4X10« 
3.2X10* 
2.0X1» 
9.7X10« 
1.6X101 
2.0X101 
5.>X10> 
1.7X101 
1.7X1* 
1.6X10« 
2.5XI0« 
3.1X10» 
2.7X10» 
2.SX10> 
4.7XJ0' 
4.7X10» 
9.2X10« 
5.6X1(H 
l.«XlOi 
4.7XM> 
7.»X1» 
3.2XI0I 

\.ty.w 


2.03X10« 
6.gXl0» 
1.4X10« 
1.4X10* 
9.2X10> 
I.IXIC 
LSXIO* 


2.00X10» 
2.0X10« 
1.4X10* 
1.4X10« 
3.2X10» 
4.0X10" 
7.2X10" 


4.3X10" 
4.3X10" 
4.0X10" 
4.0X10" 
6.7X10" 
4.5X10» 


9.2X10" 
9.2X10" 
3.4X10" 
3.4X10" 


1. 1X10« 


9.2X10> 
1.3X10" 
5.8X103 
5.6X10" 
7.4X10" 
7.2X10J 


5.6X10« 
4.7X10" 


5.4X10" 
9.1X10" 


I.IXIO" 

6.3X10" 

1.1  XlO" 

6.3X10" 

9.4X10" 

1.5X10" 

5.9X10" 

9.5X10' 

5.6X10" 

2.3 

I.IXIO"  ... 

2.2X10" 

6.8X10" 

5.6X10" 

1.7X10* 

1.6X10* 

1.6X10" 

1.5X10" 

1.0X10" 

7.7X101 

1.2X10" 

8.8X10" 

7. 6X10" 

1.2X10" 

1.2X10" 

1.3X101 

4.1X10" 

3.2X10" 

4.1X10" 

3.2X10" 

2.2X10" 

7. 9X10' 

6.5X10" 

6.1X10" 

4.7X10" 


4. 7X10" 


2.9X10" 
7.4X10" 


2.7X10" 


TcUI.... 


Z-SXlO" 


7.0X10" 


2.9X10" 


'  Nuclides  in  transient  or  secular  equllibriuoi  with  the  isolopv 
listed  immediately  above. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  time 
situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
half  an  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  How  much  time  has 
been  consumed  so  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  used  9  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  what- 
ever time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  also  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  and 
heard  this  matter.  That  was  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  but  he 
asked  if  I  would  handle  it,  since  I  have 
some  f  amiUarity  with  the  plowshare  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns and  worries  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado.  As  Members  of  the  Senate 
know,  we  discussed  this  proposed 
amendment  at  some  length  on  Monday. 
I  had  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  reach  an 
accord  in  the  Interest  of  time  in  trying 
to  work  out  the  problem,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  were  unable  to  accomplish 
that. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  those  of  us  who  come  from  Ne- 
vada are  very,  very  familiar  with  this 
problem  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  addresses  himself,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  correct  to  say  that  in  the  whole 
wide  world  there  has  never  been  as  much 
underground  devastation  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosions as  there  has  been  on  the  Nevada 
test  site,  and  before  the  ban  there  were 
explosions  above  the  groimd. 

I  think  it  Is  significant  to  note,  in  com- 
menting on  the  statistics  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  used  relative  to  the 
Rio  Blanco  shot — and  I  wish  he  would 
correct  me  if  I  make  a  mistake — that  the 
radioactive  material  was  all  contained 
undergroimd,  that  there  was  not  any  es- 
cape, as  nearly  as  I  know  except  for  pos- 
sibly a  minor,  infinitesimal  leakage  into 
the  atmosphere.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  If  I  may  refer  to  the 
Record  for  a  second,  on  my  time,  there 
was  a  very,  very  small  leak  of  tritium, 
as  I  stated  previously,  and  not  enough 
leaked,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  harm  any- 
body. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  the  Senator's 
concern  on  it.  He  has  been  very  frank, 
very  honest,  very  straightforward  about 
it.  He  just  does  not  want  any  more  tests 
involving  nuclear  devices  and  nuclear 
explosives. 

In  order  to  try  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  worries  of  our  friends  from 
Colorado,  in  the  Rio  Blanco  detonations, 
and  those  of  oiu-  friends  in  Wyoming  who 
bave  oil  shsile  and  who  have  the  same 
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concern,  we  discussed  this  matter  at 
length  within  the  committee.  During  the 
meeting  we  asked  our  fellow  member  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  to  come  over  to  the 
markup  if  he  could  accommodate  his  own 
schedule,  and  he  did. 

As  a  result  of  this  coming  over  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  program,  we  wrote,  not 
into  the  report  but  into  the  bill,  an  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  any  field  testing  of 
nuclear  explosives  in  the  recovery  of  oil 
and  gas  in  two  appropriations  contained 
in  the  biU.  in  the  AEC  section  of  the  bill 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  section  of 
the  biU. 

It  appeared  and  occurred  to  me  then, 
as  it  does  now,  that  this  is  ample  pro- 
tection, and  that  these  funds  provided 
in  this  bill  will  be  used  to  carry  out  re- 
search and  work  in  the  laboratory  for  the 
most  part. 

As  we  studied  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  separate 
and  strike  out  the  strictly  nuclear  work 
from  the  conventional  research,  when 
we  last  discussed  this  on  Monday,  it  was 
apparent  the  two  were  so  thoroughly 
Intermixed  and  intertwined  that  I  did 
not  see  any  way  that  they  coLild  prop- 
erly be  separated. 

Additionally,  I  do  not  see,  personally, 
any  objection  at  all  to  finding  out 
whether  we  can  best  fracture  rock  in 
the  oil  shale  areas  or  to  stimulate  nat- 
ural gas  development  by  nuclear  meth- 
ods or  whether  we  should  use  the  conven- 
tional TNT  or  dynamite,  or  whether  we 
should  go  to  some  other  method. 

That,  really,  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
But,  in  any  event,  whatever  decision  they 
come  up  with,  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
field  testing  for  the  upcoming  year.  It  is 
prohibited  in  the  biU — not  in  the  report 
in  the  bill — and  I  am  sure  the  AEC 
would  abide  by  that  prohibition. 

Those  of  us  who,  as  I  say,  have  lived 
under  the  b/iadow  of  the  mushroom  when 
it  was  exploded  above  the  ground,  and 
have  devastated  the  underground  un- 
mercifully by  imderground  tests — and 
they  are  going  on;  we  have  lived  with  this 
— hear  the  same  type  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed time  and  time  again.  As  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  can 
vouch,  we  have  been  called  out  of  bed  at 
various  hours  of  the  night  by  various 
people  to  try  to  stop  some  of  these  shots. 
We  discuss  it  with  AEC,  and  there  is  al- 
ways some  fear;  there  is  always  a  little 
fear  that  it  is  going  to  shake  down  many 
of  the  buildings. 

These  were  shots  of  high  megatons,  but 
the  buildings  survived,  Las  Vegas  sur- 
vived, and  Clark  Coimty  survived  and 
continued  to  prosper,  and  the  people  now 
have  very  little  fear. 

Earlier,  they  did  have  a  fear  of  the 
undergroimd  shocks. 

I  do  not  challenge  nor  do  I  question 
anyone's  sincerity  about  the  tremendous, 
awesome  power  of  an  explosion  of  an 
atomic  device.  We  all  know  the  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  story,  and  that  Is 
enough  to  strike  fear  in  anybody. 

But  here  we  are  attempting,  in  a  lim- 
ited and  a  refined  way,  to  have  detona- 
tion of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful  uses. 
As  we  have  gone  more  and  more  into  the 
uses  of  nuclear  power,  we  are  trjring  to 


turn  it  to  peacetime  rather  than  war- 
time uses. 

I  think  these  uses  should  be  explored. 
I  reiterate  that  there  will  be  no  tests; 
they  are  prohibited  under  this  bill.  I  can 
assure  my  friend  from  Colorado  there 
will  be  no  field  tests  whatever,  even  un- 
derground, of  nuclear  devices  in  the 
plowshare  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  under  the  bill  to  which  this  amend- 
ment addresses  itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  who  is  the 
greatest  authority  alive  on  the  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
going  to  say;  maybe  I  should  not  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator.  It  Is  nice  to 
smell  the  roses  while  you  are  alive. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  his  very  metic- 
ulous surveillance  of  this  whole  matter. 
He,  like  myself,  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  awesome  power,  with  all 
the  questions  that  raises  in  the  minds  of 
those  of  us  who  have  been  connected 
with  it  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  have  been 
connected  with  it  ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  of  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
use  this  tremendous  power  exclusively  to 
kill. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Whether  we  are  going 
to  use  this  awesome  power  to  kill,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  it  useful 
to  mankind. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  slough 
this  off  as  being  a  frivolous  subject.  It  is 
not.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  every  right  to  have  apprehen- 
sions. 

We  have  had  certain  Incidents — thank 
God,  they  have  not  been  serious — but 
the  record  that  we  have  in  atomic  energy 
is  better  than  any  other  safety  record 
we  have  in  any  other  facets  of  industry 
in  this  country.  We  have  proved  that 
over  the  years.  That  is  a  recorded  fact. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  this  whole 
thing  shut  off.  I  am  afraid  that  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  do- 
ing, in  a  sense.  He  is  shutting  off  this 
whole  attempt  to  see  if  we  cannot  use 
atomic  power,  not  29,000  shots  at  one 
time,  but  mayte  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  or  some  time  after  this  particular 
bill  expires;  because,  as  I  understand 
it,  with  the  modification  that  has  been 
made,  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  un- 
derground shot  as  a  result  of  this  ap- 
propriation. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct.  Let  me 
read  from  the  language  in  the  bill: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  sum 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the 
field  testing  of  nuclear  explosives  In  the 
recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

Those  are  the  dollars  we  are  talking 
about.  That  is  what  the  bill  says. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  day  might  well 
come  when  we  have  actually  run  out  of 
natural  gas  or  oil  that  we  can  obtain  by 
conventional  means.  I  say  that  if  there 
is  any  natural  gas  or  any  oil  shale  to  bs 
gathered  by  natural,  conventional 
means,  we  should  do  it.  Atomic  energy 
should  only  be  used  in  those  cases  where 
we  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  way.  I 
would  not  like  to  see  it  shut  off  at  this 
point,  because  this  is  an  opportunity  that 
we  have  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  If  we 
begin  to  repose  ourselves  into  the  frame 
of  mind  where  we  will  cut  this  thing  off 
completely  at  this  juncture,  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  understand  that  we  are  on  his  side. 
We  understand  his  apprehensions.  We 
do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  hurt  any- 
one. But  I  hope  we  will  not  go  to  the 
extreme  of  shutting  It  off  completely  be- 
cause it  may  be  the  only  answer,  one  day, 
v;hen  we  might  have  to  get  oil  shale  or  to 
get  natural  gas  which  is  locked  way,  way 
down,  deep  in  the  Earth. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  May  I  make  an  ad- 
ditional observation,  from  what  I  have 
imderstood  today  in  talking  to  people 
who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  exper- 
tise in  this  field,  that  it  is  very  likely 
it  will  be  more  economically  feasible  to 
do  this  fracturing  in  oil  shale  areas  by 
conventional  means,  explosives,  dj'na- 
mite,  or  by  water  fracturing.  These,  too. 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  indicated  ways 
to  deal  with  releasing  the  vast  reservoirs 
of  natural  gas  that  lie  under  the  ground. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  interest  in  this  amendment  be- 
cause we  are  already  preparing  for  an 
atomic  blast  undergroimd  on  the  site  of 
a  copper  mine  in  central  Arizona.  It  is 
the  feeling  of  those  who  are  attempting 
this  blast  that,  if  successful,  we  can  ob- 
tain pure  copper  as  a  result  and  elim- 
inate the  current  process. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask — and 
I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  in  the  Chamber — are  these 
blasts  going  to  be  the  fusion  type  or  the 
fission  type ;  does  the  Senator  know? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  ther- 
monuclear power  is  clean  power.  That 
would  be  fusion  power  as  against  fission 
power,  which  is  dirty  power.  The  atomic 
bomb  is  fission  and  the  hjdrogen  bomb 
is  fusion.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  100  percent 
pure.  Once  we  get  it,  it  will  be  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  radiation  contamination  but 
the  point  is  that  it  has  to  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  come  out  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  other  ques- 
tion, which  was  directed  to  me.  How 
many  underground  explosions  have  there 
been  in  Nevada  at  the  test  site? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  cannot  supply  that  infor- 
mation immediately,  but  I  will  be  happy 
to  get  it  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  give  the  Sen- 
ator the  figure,  but  it  is  many — very 
many. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  the  example 
of  Amchitka,  where  the  Senator  will  re- 
member the  fear  that  was  expressed  on 
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the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that 
we  would  inundate  all  of 
there  would  be  earthquakes 
What  happened?  Jimmy 
who  at  that  time  w£is  Cha: 
Atomic    Energy   Commission, 
whole  family  there,  and  he 
witness  the  shot.  It  was  a 
As  a  resxilt  of  that  successful 
is  how  we  got  the  warhead  foi 
ballistic  missile,  and  that  is 
got  the  SALT  I  agreement — i 
of  the  Amchitka  shot.  And 
hiirt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The 
asked  the  question  about 
I  cannot  recall  one  instsmce  of 
aging  material  being  released, 
was  detected  at  Littlefield  in 
it  never  bothered  anyone. 
Is  there  any  record  of 
any  deaths  resulting  from 
tests? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  can  respond 
the  best  of  my  memory  and 
by   saying   that  there   may 
some  burning,  some  loss  of 
loss  of  livestock,  because  of  the 
genetic  effect.  That  may  have 
at  the  time  we  had  the 
the  ground,  but  after  they 
groimd  to  explode,  to  the 
memory  and  my  knowledge 
been  no  reactions  or  any 
than  a  slight  tremor.  An 
one  building,  and  its  owner 
happ>-  because  she  got  a  new 
out  of  it — it  was  a  very  old 
dated   building   anyway.   But 
shots  went  imdergroxmd,  there 
any  indication  of  damage. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
summary,  I  want  to  thank 
from  Nevada  and  Rhode 
lowing  me  to  a^k  these 
cause,  as  I  have  indicated 
about  ready  to  go  on  a  massive 
I  think  it  is  time — I  certainly 
the   Senator  from  Rhode 
we  put  the  power  we  have  to 
time  we  quit  being  afraid  of 
point  that  we  say  never  will 
nuclear  power  in  this  country. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
forward  In  energy  will  come 
completely   control    the    fusior 
atom-  I  am  hopeful  that  day 
too  far  oCr,  but  if  we  continue  tc 
experimentation,  then  I  am 
day  ^ill  be  very  far  off. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President, 
date  the  contribution  of  the 
from  Arizona  regarding  the 
test  at  the  copper  mine  in 
sure  it  win  not  damage 
of  us  would  stand  here  to 
kind  of  instrumentality  that 
out  a  single  human  life. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield 
Mr    McCLELLAN.  Do  I 
derstaad  tha^t  the  pending 
would  reduce  the  amount  on 
1,  by  $1,440,000? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  I 
derstand  that  If  that  $1,440 
tauied  in  the  bill,  no  part  of 
part  of  the  $1,023,690,000   will 
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for  any  kind  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosion for  the  purpose  of  recovering  oil 
and  gas. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  exacUy  right. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Or  any  kind  of  nu- 
clear explosions  either  underground  or 
above? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  right — or  nuclear 
devices. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Or  nuclear  devices. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.  Then,  what  Is  at 
issue  here  with  respect  to  the  $1,440,000? 
What  is  the  real  issue?  If  it  is  not  going 
to  be  spent  imderground,  what  is  it  going 
to  be  spent  for,  and  what  are  the  antici- 
pated good  results  from  the  expenditure? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
that  question,  but  it  is  more  properly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Haskell)   to  speak  to  it.  Actually, 
most  of  it  will  be  used  in  laboratory  work 
and  testing,  in  study,  or  in  other  devices, 
some   nuclear  devices,   admittedly,   suid 
other  conventional  methods  for  under- 
ground testing  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  admits  should  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Except  for  the  act- 
ual underground  testing  or  explosions  in 
the  field  or  underground,  what  can  be 
the  objection  to  the  laboratory  testing 
and  the  experimentation  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  use  this  great  power  for 
peaceful  purposes? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Frankly,  I  cannot  say,  but 
it  is  not  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  there  any  reason 
for  it? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  my  judgment,  no.  But 
in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
he  might  have  a  different  viewpoint. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ccdorado,  on  my  time,  respond  to 
the  question :  If  no  part  of  this  money  is 
to  be  used  for  field  testing,  underground 
or  otherwise,  but  is  clearly  to  be  used  and 
is  limited  to  experimentation  and  labora- 
tory work,  what  can  be  the  objection  to 
the  appropriation  if  It  is  only  going  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  in  an  area  where 
we  may  gain  additional  valuable  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  the  use  of  this  tre- 
mendous power? 

Mr.  HASKFT.ru  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  Smator  from  Arkansas  by 
saying,  first,  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  CtOld water)  will  have  a 
fusion  test,  and  I  would  agree  this  will 
not  affect  the  area  in  any  way. 

The  issue  is  clear,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  national  policy.  It 
is  my  viewpoint  that  even  if  we  could 
develop  a  technically  perfect  way  of 
breaking  up  the  rock  underground; 
still,  because  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  radioactive  material  deposited  under- 
ground, it  would  be  a  national  mistake 
to  do  so. 

This  should  be  on  my  time,  because  I 
am  doing  more  than  answering  the 
Senator's  question. 

An  FPC  task  force  report  I  have 
previously  cited  indicates  that  to  get 
this  gas  out  it  is  necesary  to  have  more 
than  29,000  nuclear  explosions.  I  have 
the  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
curies,  10'  curies,  remaining  imder- 
ground 1  year  after  detonation  of  the  Rio 
Blanco  shot.  One  hapei  nothing  goes 
wrong.  In  the  words  of  an  adviser  to 


Franklin  Roosevelt,  I  understand  he 
said,  "When  the  boss  makes  a  mistake  it 
is  a  beaut."  So  if  we  make  a  mistake  here, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  beaut. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  correct,  if  it 
is  true,  that  none  of  this  money  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  about  which  he 
now  expresses  apprehension,  is  not  his 
objection  to  the  appropriation  for  other 
purposes  premature — for  the  purpose  of 
experimentation  and  developing  fur- 
ther knowledge  about  it — premised  on 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  exploded?  Is 
not  his  objection  premature,  because  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
proposing  to  appropriate  money  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  submit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  it  is  not  premature 
in  this  regard:  As  I  say,  even  if  a  techni- 
cally perfect  way  could  be  devised  for 
freeing  gases  from  underground  using 
nuclear  explosives,  it  would  be  my  judg- 
ment that  we  should  not  pursue  this 
technically  perfect  way,  because  It  has 
endemic  risks  that  the  Nation  does  not 
want  to  take. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator's  bUl 
prohibits  underground  explosions  for  this 
fiscal  year.  I  understand  that.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Arkan- 
sas, Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island  have  ar- 
ticulated our  differences  very  well. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  have  this 
technology  developed  and  in  the  sack  so 
to  speak,  in  case  we  need  it.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  it  is  so  dangerous  that  I  do  not 
even  want  It  in  the  sack. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  said  all  I  can  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  today's 
energy  shortage  It  is  axiomatic  that  this 
Nation  aggressively  conduct  research  to 
develop  all  Its  energy  potential.  This 
certainly  includes  the  possible  uses  of 
nuclear  explosives,  known  as  the  Plow- 
share program,  conducted  by  the  AEC. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  now  painfully  aware 
that  our  conventional  energy  supplies 
are  not  unlimited  and  that  we  need  to 
buttress  our  self-sufficiency  against  the 
day  when  extreme  shortaiges  or  the  ac- 
tions of  foreign  powers  may  seriously 
affect  our  economy  and  way  of  life.  It  is 
clear  we  no  longer  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
unreasonable  selectivity  and  playing  off 
one  line  of  research  against  another.  We 
need  to  work  on  all  of  them. 

The  Plowshare  R.  le  D.  program,  as 
applied  to  oil  and  gas  recovery  and  uti- 
lization, was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
our  need  to  develop  imconventional 
means  of  obtaining  heretofore  unrecov- 
erable energy  sources.  Underground  en- 
gineering technology  has  been  developed 
by  AEC,  its  laboratories  and  interested 
industry  to  the  point  where  it  is  very 
useful  today  in  non-nuclear  energy  re- 
covery methods  as  well.  Industry  has 
shown  its  Interest  in  the  Plowshare  tech- 
nology by  contributing  heavily  to  Its 
development  through  Joint  projects  with 
the  Government. 

Despite  what  the  critics  imply,  prog- 
ress has  been  good,  although  the  tech- 
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nology  is  by  no  means  proved.  Probably 
because  nuclear  explosions  are  involved, 
the  program  has  been  limited  over  the 
years;  however,  the  Gasbuggy  and  Ruli- 
son  Projects,  designed  as  technical  ex- 
periments, have  shown  conclusively  that 
nuclear  explosives  can  stimulate  tightly 
held  natural  gas.  The  Rio  Blanco  experi- 
ment, detonated  in  May  1973,  was  the 
first  project  designed  to  Investigate  the 
potential  economics  of  nuclear  gas  stim- 
ulation by  utilizing  three  explosives  in 
the  same  wellbore  to  fracture  across  all 
the  gas-bearing  zones  undergroimd. 

To  date,  initial  tests  of  the  Rio  Blanco 
well  have  resulted  in  100  million  stand- 
ard cubic  feet  of  gas  being  produced  from 
the  top  chimney  created  by  the  explo- 
sion. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
connection  between  the  three  chimneys 
has  occurred  as  expected.  A  joint  drilling 
program  with  the  Continental  Oil  Co.  is 
now  being  designed  to  learn  what  ac- 
tually took  place  imdergroimd  in  this 
complicated  experiment.  It  is  the  nature 
of  R.  &  D.  to  seek  answers  for  either  prov- 
ing or  disproving  oiu"  technical  theories. 
This  additional  Government-industry 
work  on  Rio  Blanco  should  provide  the 
needed  additional  data  necessary  to  im- 
derstand  the  problem. 

The  potential  of  the  Plowshare  pro- 
gram is  not  limited  to  natural  gas  stimu- 
lation; it  also  shows  great  promise  in  oil 
shale  technology,  copper  leaching,  and 
imderground  storage  or  disposal  utiliza- 
tion. In  oil  shale  alone,  nuclear  explosives 
may  be  the  only  technique  which  can^ul- 
tlmately  recover  the  oil  from  the  thicker 
shale  deposits.  The  viability  and  poten- 
tial of  such  technology  can  be  seen  by 
noting  the  Russian  program  which  is 
much  more  extensive  and  energetic  in 
both  underground  engineering  and  ex- 
cavation utilization.  The  U.S.S.R.  has 
conducted  projects  in  water  reservoir 
construction,  oil  and  gas  stimulation,  un- 
derground storage,  control  of  runaway 
gas  well  fires  and  others,  and  are  actively 
considering  other  applications.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  under  article  V  of  the 
Nonprolif  eration  Treaty  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
this  country  agreed  to  provide  Plowshare 
technology  to  nonnuclear  nations  as  a 
deterrent  to  their  developing  a  nuclear- 
weapons  capability. 

Finally,  the  safety  factors  should  be 
noted — they  are  a  plus.  Radiation  h£is 
not  been  a  problem — seismic  and  ground 
motion  effects  are  understood  and  con- 
trollable. Years  of  testing  at  the  Nevada 
test  site  and  elsewhere  have  provided  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  this  area.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  Gov- 
errunent  or  industry  would  utilize  an  un- 
safe technology. 

In  summary — energy  research  of  this 
nature  should  not  be  cut  off  before  de- 
finitive answers  are  found  so  that  in- 
telligent decisions  can  be  made  about  the 
validity  and  possible  utilization  of  the 
technology. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  after  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) ,  who  said  he  had  a  question  on  the 
subject. 

Then  I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  for  the 


purpose  of  calling  up  a  conference  re- 
port. 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  this  part  of 
the  question  because  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  other  requests  for  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  courtesy. 

My  point  in  rising  Is  to  ask  if  I  am 
right  in  understanding  that  no  money 
is  included  in  this  appropriation  that 
will  be  spent  on  underground  experi- 
mentation programs. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we  have 
what  has  been  described  as  Project 
Wagon  Wheel,  a  project  set  up  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  nuclear  stimulation  of  natural 
gases  trapped  in  the  tight  rock  forma- 
tions. 

This  project  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  of  my  constituents,  and  it 
has  been  my  understanding  that  in  the 
appropriations  bill  now  under  discussion 
there  will  be  no  money  to  continue  with 
that  underground  project. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  I  am 
right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming states  the  matter  correctly.  There 
are  no  dollars  in  the  bill  before  us,  on 
which  we  will  be  voting  momentarily,  for 
the  so-called  Project  Wagon  Wheel. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
ator Haskell's  amendment  regarding 
nuclear  research  on  stimulation  of  nat- 
ural resources. 

As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  pointed  out,  the  nat- 
ural gas  resources  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States  are  tremendous  and  impor- 
tant to  our  energy  development  picture. 
Up  to  300  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  is  trapped  In  extremely  tight  for- 
mations in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
This  gas  could  be  recovered  with  either 
of  two  techniques — nuclear  stimulation 
or  massive  hydraulic  fracturing. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  use 
of  nuclear  stimulation  to  recover  this 
natural  gas.  I  am  in  favor  of  using  the 
best  method  of  assessing  and  evaluating 
the  Rio  Blanco  project  to  its  completion. 

The  $4.4  million  being  debated  at  this 
time  is  to  be  used  for  more  than  evalu- 
ating the  Rio  Blanco  project.  There  are 
funds  for  analysis  of  the  in  situ  method 
of  oil  shale  development,  funds  for  the 
analysis  of  the  in  situ  method  for  copper 
leaching  and  funds  for  explosive  re- 
search, development,  and  testing. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  none  of  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  further  detonations  of  any  nu- 
clear devices.  In  fact,  the  AEC  has  at 
this  time  no  plans  for  any  detonations. 
Now  or  in  the  future. 

Major  reductions  have  been  made  In 
the  Plowshare  program  over  the  past 
few  years.  Certain  individuals  have  sug- 
gested that  the  program  be  phased  out 
completely.  A  number  of  factors  strong- 
ly argue  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  would  terminate 
the  development  of  technology  of  con- 
ducting undergroimd  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes.  The  United  States 


incurred  an  obligation  under  article  V  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  provide 
assurances  to  the  nonnuclear  parties  that 
they  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  peace- 
ful application  of  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices. Therefore,  because  of  this  obliga- 
tion alone,  we  should  continue  with  the 
development  of  both  techniques  and  de- 
vices at  this  minimal  level. 

The  AEC,  in  cooperating  with  indus- 
try, is  engaging  in  experiments  and  plan- 
ning which  might  make  possible  the  in- 
situ  recovery  of  oil  from  oil  shale  by  ex- 
plo'^ives,  chemical  as  well  as  nuclear. 
Either  might  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
economical  method  of  obtaining  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  oil  and  with  the  least 
effect  on  the  environment. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  report 
concerning  the  need  for  natural  gas, 
which  was  released  Sunday  June  9,  1974. 
stressed  the  importance  of  such  tech- 
niques as  Plowshare  to  obtain  such  fuels. 

In  order  to  continue  investigations 
which  could  lead  to  an  economical  meth- 
od of  unlocking  our  energy  resources,  to 
obtain  data  on  other  engineering  appli- 
cations and  our  treaty  obligations,  this 
amendment  must  be  defeated. 

Continuation  of  the  AEC  Plowshare 
program  has  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  both  the  Authoriza- 
tion and  Appropriations  Committees. 

Senator  Haskell  spoke  of  5,680  wells 
to  be  stimulated  with  nuclear  explosives. 
None  of  these  wells,  nor  any  further  ex- 
periments, are  included  in  the  AEC  fund- 
ing. Rather,  the  funding  is  to  develop 
the  necessary  background  information 
to  determine  if  the  technique  is  feasible. 
I  certainly  would  not  ask  anyone  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  proceed  with  full  applica- 
tion of  the  technique  If  any  sizable  risk 
is  Involved,  but  these  questions  must  be 
answered  to  evaluate  the  possible  risk  in 
comparison  to  the  vast  natural  gas  which 
might  be  recovered. 

This  country  will  for  some  time  to 
come  be  faced  with  energy  shortages  and 
now  is  not  the  time  to  turn  our  backs 
on  possible  alternatives  to  develop  ad- 
ditional domestic  resources.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  reach  that  point  where  we  are 
self-sufficient.  To  adopt  this  amendment 
would  be  a  step  backward  rather  than  a 
step  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Before  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President,  on  a 
different  matter  entirely,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  up  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Domenici)  .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  will 
not  object — how  much  time  is  the  Sena- 
tor limited  to? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  should  not  take  more 
than  2  or  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  hi  ve  no  ob- 
jection— not  in  excess  of  5  min  utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r.enator  from  Maine  is  recognised. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14368.  tlie  Energy 
Supply  and  Coordination  Act,  Is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  This  legislation  has 
baen  before  the  Senate  in  differ  ing  froms 
since  last  fall.  It  began  as  a  pt  irt  of  the 
e5ort  of  Congress  to  respond  to  the  en- 
ergy crisis  by  enacting  short  teim  energy 
conservation  and  environmenl  al  modl- 
Hcation  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferen;e  report 
on  HJ%.  14368  is  a  complex  bi  t  limited 
measure.  It  is  not,  like  the  House  bill,  a 
crisis  measure.  It  is  not  as  general  in  its 
terms  as  the  Senate  bill.  The  ci  >nference 
report  on  this  legislation  is  bot  ti  a  com- 
promise and  an  improvement.  It  im- 
proves on  both  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  in  that  it  makes  more  spicific  the 
requirements  of  each.  It  is  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  the  Sinate  bill 
because  it  accepts,  in  the  shoit  term — 
the  period  between  now  and  June  30, 
1975 — much  of  the  approach  imbodied 
in  the  House  legislation  and  it  adheres, 
in  the  long  term — the  period  between 
now  and  January  1,  1979 — to  tie  limita- 
tions of  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  ide  ritify,  for 
the  purpose  of  adequate  legislstlve  his- 
tory, the  very  significant  differ  mces  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Seiate  ap- 
proach to  the  issue  of  coal  conversion. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Hoi  ise  legis- 
lation was  crisis-related.  It  was  virtual- 
ly identical  to  the  previously  adopted 
conference  report  on  this  issue— a  con- 
ference report  which  was  writt€  n  during 
the  period  of  severe  energy  shoi  tage  and 
oil  embargo. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  oth;r  hand, 
recognized  that  the  public's  perception  of 
the  crisis  had  changed — that  tl:e  energy 
crisis  subsided  with  the  termiiiation  of 
the  Arab  embargo — and  that  legislation 
of  this  kind  must  necessarily  te  within 
the  framework  of  existing  envir<  nmental 
constraints,  rather  than  outside  of  those 
constraints. 

The  House  bill  was  mandatoiy  in  the 
near  term  and  voluntary  in  the  long 
term.  But  in  both  short  and  lo^  term, 
the  House  bill  abandoned  the!  existing 
stautory  base  for  clean  air  regijations — 
public  health-related  primary  i  ambient 
air  quality  standards. 

The  Senate  bill  in  the  near  t^rm  per- 
mitted compromise  of  statutory  clean  air 
programs  only  on  the  basis  of  a  demon- 
strated unavailability  of  fuel.  In] the  long 
term,  the  Senate  bill  mandated  ioal  con- 
versions but  insisted  on  maaitainlng 
minimum  health-related  air  qiLdity. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  exisong  basis 
for  clean  air  controls  was  suspended  in 
favor  of  a  new  test  to  respond  to  crisis. 
The  House  bill  would  have  permitted  coal 
conversions  to  be  required  or  to  con- 
tinue whenever  no  significant i  risk  to 
health  could  be  demonstrated.  I 

The  Senate  bill  proposed  thaf  energy 
self-su£Sciency  sliould  be  a  function  of 
our  ability  to  maintain  our  dean  lair  goals 
while  reducing  our  reliance  on  foreign 
fuels.  The  Senate  bill  complete^  barred 
coal  conversions  in  areas  wbere  ,any  pri- 


mary ambient  air  quality  standard  was 
being  exceeded  and  specifically  barred 
any  conversions  which  would  cause  the 
primary  standard  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bills  appeared 
similar,  the  intent  of  each  body  was  suffi- 
ciently different  that  the  conferees  were 
confronted  with  an  almost  impossible 
task  of  putting  together  a  conference  re- 
port which  was  acceptable  in  purpose 
and  in  scope  to  the  membership  of  both 
bodies.  I  think  we  have  done  this. 

In  terms  of  the  Senate  position,  there 
is  adequate  protection  against  any  long 
term  coal  conversion  causing  an  unac- 
ceptable environmental  impact.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  has  achieved  the 
f  short  term  goal  of  their  proposal.  And 
■the  House  has  achieved  two  significant 
modifications  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  relat- 
ing to  transportation  controls — provi- 
sions which  were  in  earlier  conference 
reports — provisions  which  my  colleagues 
in  the  conference  would  have  preferred 
to  defer  to  a  later  time  after  a  more  com- 
plete review — but  provisions  on  which  the 
Hou.se  insisted. 

The  Senate  also  prevailed  in  two  im- 
portant respects  unrelated  to  coal  con- 
versions. We  have  Ho\ise  agreement  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  1  year  which  will  provide 
time  to  review  carefully  the  implications 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  And  we  have  ob- 
tained Hoiise  acceptance  of  a  Senate 
provision  which  clarified  the  relation- 
ship between  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Without  exception,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
actions  will  not  be  subject  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  provision 
should  reduce  the  potential  for  litigation 
and  delay  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  clean  air 
regulations.  It  should  improve  the  cer- 
tainty and  finality  which  the  Congress 
sought  in  1970  when  it  wrote  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  And,  most  Importantly,  it  should 
end  the  effort  of  those  who  would  use 
NEPA  as  a  mechanism  to  compromise 
the  statutory  mandate  for  clean  air. 

My  coUeagues  should  note  that  the 
provisions  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill  regarding  auto  emissions 
standards  for  1976  vehicles  were  Identical 
and  remain  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  expand 
the  history  of  this  legislation  In  terms  of 
coal  conversions  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments.  I  have  discussed  in  general 
the  differences  between  the  two  bills.  I 
have  outlined  the  agreement.  I  have  dis- 
cussed Clean  Air  Act  authorizations,  the 
application  of  NEPA  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  auto  emissions  questions,  and  I 
have  referred  to  the  Issue  of  transporta- 
tion controls.  I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  detaU;  the  conference 
report  and  the  statement  of  managers 
provide  an  adequate  description  of  each. 
TTie  bill  provides  for  a  legislative  basis 
to  deal  with  three  energy-related  prob- 
lems: 

First,  the  conference  report  provides  a 
statutory  basis  for  the  granting  of  vari- 
ances for  the  period  between  enactment 
and  June  30,  1975,  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Prot«?ctlon 
Agency  determines  that  clean  air  oom- 
pllance  is  not  possible  solely  because  of 


the  unavailability  of  fuels  necessary  to 
meet  the  act's  requirements.  This  is  a 
very  limited  provision.  It  is  intended  to 
respond  to  embargo  type  situations.  If 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  de- 
pendent on  fuels  of  certain  pollution 
characteristics,  and  if  fuels  of  those  pol- 
lution characteristics — or  improved  pol- 
lution characteristics — are  not  available, 
then  and  only  then  the  Administrator 
can  suspend  for  the  period  of  the  un- 
availabihty  of  such  fuels  between  now 
and  June  30,  1975,  the  applicability  of 
Federal,  State  or  local  clean  air  require- 
ments. This  is  unilateral  authority.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  a  quick  response 
mechanism  in  the  event  another  crisis 
occurs.  It  is  not  a  method  to  grant  vari- 
ances where  fuel  is  available  but  the 
price  is  high,  nor  is  it  a  method  to  grant 
variances  where  fuel  burning  stationary 
sources  have  dragged  their  feet  on  in- 
stalling necessary  pollution  control 
equipment. 

This  provision  specifically  and  pre- 
cisely permits  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  suspend  for  not  more  than  the  period 
between  now  and  June  30,  1975,  the  ap- 
plication of  any  stationary  source  fuel  or 
emission  limitation  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  unavailability  of  fuels  necessary 
to  comply  with  that  stationary  source 
fuel  or  emission  limitation. 

Second,  there  Is  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  suspend  temporarily 
certain  stationary  soiu-ce  fuel  or  emis- 
sion limitations  if,  as  a  result  of  an  order 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Administrator  which  prohibits  a  power 
plant  or  other  fuel  burning  stationary 
source  from  burning  oil  or  natural  gas, 
that  source  converts  to  coal.  This  means 
that  the  Administrator  of  EPA  can  grant 
a  suspension  from  certain  clean  air  re- 
quirements In  limited  Instances  where 
facilities  are  now  burning  oil  and  coal, 
have  the  necessary  capability  and  plant 
equipment  to  bum  coal,  and  either  be- 
gan conversion  to  coal  between  Septem- 
ber 15  and  March  15  or  converted  to  coal 
as  a  result  of  an  order  subsequent  to  en- 
actment of  this  act.  Unlike  the  situation 
which  occurs  when  there  Is  an  unavail- 
ability of  fuel,  however,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  cannot  grant  a  variance  from  the 
clean  air  requirements  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  to  do  so  would  not  cause  or 
contribute  to  emissions  of  air  pollutants 
which  would  result  In  levels  of  such  pol- 
lutants In  excess  of  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  assure  that  any 
such  conversion  does  not  Itself  cause  pri- 
mary standards  to  be  exceeded,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  establish  emission  lim- 
itations, determine  the  pollution  char- 
acteristics of  coal  to  be  used,  or  require 
other  enforceable  emission  control  meas- 
ures as  a  condition  of  the  suspension. 

Third,  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant provision  of  the  coal  conversion  as- 
pect of  this  bill  Is  ttie  provision  which 
requires  the  AdmlnLstrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  Issue  or- 
ders prohibiting  the  use  of  petroleum 
products  or  natural  gas  to  faeillttes 
which  have  on  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  the  capability  and  necessary  plant 
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equipment  to  bum  coal  for  the  period 
beyond  June  30,  1975.  This  provision  Is 
mandatory  with  respect  to  powerplants 
and  permissive  with  respect  to  other 
major  fuel  burning  stationary  sources. 
As  with  the  temporary  suspension  au- 
thority, the  FEA  Administrator  must 
make  his  determination  on  a  unit-by- 
unit  basis.  And,  a  powerplant  which  has 
several  units  subject  to  such  prohibi- 
tions would  have  to  obtain  a  separate 
suspension  or  extension  from  the  EPA 
Administrator  for  each  unit. 

This  provision  to  the  extent  achieve- 
able  within  the  basic  constraints  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
burden  and  the  reliance  on  foreign  oil  by 
increa£ing  utilization  of  domestic  coal. 
Tills  provision  requires  that  powerplants 
and  other  sources  which  are  prohibited 
from  using  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products  and  which  actually  convert  to 
coal  comply  with  the  existing  implemen- 
tation emission  limitations  or  other  re- 
quirements of  implementation  plans  by 
no  later  than  January  1,  1979.  In  the  in- 
terim, these  sources  must  Eissure  compli- 
ance with  primary  ambient  air  qusJIty 
standards  and  in  areas  where  standards 
are  exceeded,  with  applicable  emission 
limitations. 

This  Is  the  provision  v^th  which  the 
conferees  had  the  most  difficulty  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  context  of  this  pro- 
vision that  the  conferees  were  treading 
on  the  most  uncertain  ground. 

Not  only  were  the  conferees  con- 
fronted with  the  basic  policy  question  of 
mandating  the  use  of  a  certain  fuel  in 
the  long  term  but  the  conferees  were  also 
confronted  with  the  need  to  cause  the 
use  of  that  fuel  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  environmental  objectives. 

The  House  allowed  an  extension  of  the 
deadline  for  compliance  with  all  applica- 
ble air  pollution  control  requirements  to 
not  later  than  January  1,  1979,  if  a  re- 
vised compllsmce  schedule  were  approved 
and  if  no  significant  health  risk  would 
occur  In  the  period  of  the  extended  com- 
pliance schedule. 

The  Senate  bill  required  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  deadline  to  not  later  than 
January  1,  1979,  only  if  a  revised  com- 
pliance plan  were  approved  and  primary 
ambient  air  quality  were  not  exceeded 
during  the  extended  compliance  period. 
In  addition,  under  the  Senate  bill,  con- 
versions were  barred  in  air  quality  re- 
gions in  which  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  are  now  being 
exceeded. 

The  conference  agreement  permits  an 
extension  of  compliance  schedule  to  not 
later  than  January  1,  1979,  only  If,  first, 
emission  limits  or  other  enforceable 
measures  to  maintain  primary  standards 
will  be  complied  with ;  second.  In  any  re- 
gion In  which  primary  standards  are  now 
being  exceeded,  requirements  of  the  Im- 
plementation plan  applicable  to  any  pol- 
lutant for  which  the  national  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  Is  now  being 
exceeded  are  compiled  with;  and  third, 
the  AdmlntebTitor  has  approved  a  com- 
pliance plan. 

An  approved  compliance  plan  must  In- 
clude adequate  assurance  that  the  plant 
or  Installation  will  obtain  approval  of  a 
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revised  schedule  for  and  means  of  com- 
pliance with  all  applicable  preconverslon 
implementation  plan  requirements  no 
later  than  January  1,  1979.  If  the  source 
fails  to  obtain  an  approved  schedule,  the 
compliance  extension  ceases,  and  the 
source  is  in  violation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  subject  to  enforcement  action. 
The  Administrator  is  required  to 
promulgate  regulations  within  90  days 
requiring  any  source  to  which  a  compli- 
ance date  extension  applies  to  submit 
and  obtain  approval  of  its  revised  meas- 
ures for  and  schedule  of  compliance. 

Such  regulations  should  set  forth 
deadlines  for  submitted  and  approval  of 
the  revised  compliance  schedule  in  order 
to  assure  earliest  possible  achievement 
of  the  emission  limitations  in  the  appli- 
cable implementation  plans.  Failure  to 
set  deadlines  in  these  regulations  could 
result  in  unnecessary  delay  in  achieving 
clear  air  goals.  Also,  early  submittal  and 
approval  of  revised  compliance  schedules 
is  necessary  to  assure  achievement  of 
applicable  emission  limitations  no  later 
tlian  January  1,  1979. 

As  noted  above,  long  term  mandatory 
ccMiversion  can  only  occur  where  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  will  not  be  exceeded.  While 
the  ccmference  report  narrows  the  scope 
of  the  Senate  prohibition  on  such  con- 
versions in  air  quality  regions  where  the 
primary  standard  is  presently  being  ex- 
ceeded, it  maintains  the  thrust  of  the 
Senate  position  by  prohibiting  any  con- 
version from  taking  place  in  any  region 
where  the  primary  standard  for  a  partic- 
ular pollutant  is  being  exceeded  if  the 
effect  of  the  conversion  would  be  to  cause 
emissions  of  that  particular  pollutant  to 
exceed  the  limits  specified  in  the  £«)pU- 
cable  implementation  plans. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  if  a 
region  has  not  achieved  the  primary 
standard  for  oxides  of  sulfur  and  a  con- 
version would  cause  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions to  exceed  limitations  applicable  to 
the  plant  in  question,  a  conversion  would 
be  barred  until  the  implementation  plan 
limitations  could  be  achieved.  This  is 
the  so-called  regional  limitation. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  even  if  there 
is  no  "regional  limitation"  on  the  con- 
version, if  the  result  were  to  cause  emis- 
sions which  would  cause  or  contribute  to 
concentrations  of  pollutants  in  excess  of 
the  primary  standard — the  "primary 
standard  condition" — the  conversion 
would  be  delayed  imtil  the  plant  was 
capable  of  achieving  emissim  limitations 
or  other  enforceable  measures  which 
would  assure  compliance  with  the  pri- 
mary standard  condition. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  policy 
does  not  prohibit  conversions — it  only 
prohibits  those  conversions  limited  by 
the  "primary  standard  condition"  or 
the  "regional  limitation"  until  the  pow- 
erplant or  other  major  installation  has 
installed  the  necessary  pollution  control 
capacity — or  obtained  clean  coal — which 
permits  the  unit  In  question  to  meet  ap- 
plicable emission  limitations. 

In  other  words  our  piuix>se  \a  to  give 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Ad- 
ministrator authority  to  put  plants  with 
the    capability    and    necessary    plant 


equipment  on  notice  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  convert  to  coal  by  a  date  cer- 
tain with  legal  requirement  that  the 
plant  or  installation  acquire  the  neces- 
sary pollution  control  capability  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  Clean  Air  Act 
at  the  time  conversion  occurs.  Failure  of 
the  plant  to  acquire  the  control  equip- 
ment or  clean  coal  would  not  be  a  de- 
fense against  the  FEA  prohibition.  If  the 
capability  to  comply  were  not  acquired, 
the  plant  or  installation  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  Clean  Air  Act  emission  limita- 
tions and  subject  to  statutory  and  crim- 
inal penalties. 

The  inclusion  of  the  noncriteria  pollu- 
tant requirement  in  no  way  relieves  the 
administrator  from  his  nondiscretionary 
duty  to  develop  and  publish  criteria  for 
such  pollutants  in  order  to  trigger  na- 
tional standards  as  required  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  provision  is  included 
in  recognition  that  some  pollutants  may 
need  to  be  regxilated  before  that  process 
can  be  completed.  It  recognizes  that  the 
air  quality  standards  process  entails  a 
time  lag.  We  deemed  it  imwise  to  wait 
for  the  completion  of  that  entire  process 
before  providing  some  protection  from 
these  pollutants. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  si}ecial  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  a  special  situation.  It 
is  not  intended  to  set  precedents.  The 
bill  is  temporary  in  time  and  limited  in 
application. 

The  auto  emissions  question  is  re- 
solved for  2  years.  The  statutory  stand- 
ards will  take  effect  in  1978  which  should 
provide  more  than  ample  time  to  achieve 
them. 

The  transportation  control  limitations 
are  only  temporary.  Congress  must  de- 
termine whether  parking  surcharges, 
parking  management  regulations  and 
other  transportation  control  measures 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  aspects  of 
urban  pollution   control  strategies. 

The  variance  authority  both  as  a  result 
of  imavailability  of  fuels  and  short-term 
coal  conversions  Is  temporary.  This  au- 
thorization is  for  1  year.  While  the 
NEPA-EPA  clarification  is  not  time  lim- 
ited, this  issue  was  intended  to  be  re- 
solved in  1969  and  therefore  is  neither 
new  or  precedent-setting. 

There  are  significant  limitations  on 
the  authority  of  FEA  to  prohibit  the 
burning  of  petroleum  products  or  natural 
gas. 

Only  those  units  of  powerplants  and 
other  major  fuel  burning  stationary 
sources  with  the  "capability  and  neces- 
sary plant  equipment"  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act  may  be  subject  to 
an  FEA  order  smd  only  those  which 
actually  convert  to  coal — as  opposed  to 
facilities  which  meet  the  capability  and 
equipment  test  but  presently  bum 
coal — can  receive  either  a  short-term 
suspension  or  long-term  extension  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  test  of  "capability  and  necessary 
plant  equipment"  is  important.  As  the 
conference  report  Indicates,  each  plant 
or  Installation  would  have  to  have  had 
the  capability  to  bum  coal  at  one  time. 
Also  the  addition  of  components  neces- 
sary to  renew  that  capability  would  have 
to  be  simple  and  Inexpensive. 
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The  conferees  were  aware  of  the  pro- 
posed administration  amendiient  to  re- 
quire that  necessary  plant  equipment 
only  be  reasonably  avail  ible.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  by  x)th  House 
and  Senate  because  it  si  iggested  a 
broader  application  of  the  F  CA  author- 
ity to  effect  conversion  than  i  ntended  by 
either  body. 

One  example  of  the  kind  o :  modifica- 
tion necessary  to  facilitate  conversion 
is  discussed  in  a  copy  of  a  etter  from 
Charles  E.  Monty,  vice  president  of 
Central  Maine  Power  Co.  to  Mr.  Clark 
Grover,  Director.  Coal  Switching  Task 
Force,  Federal  Energy  Office.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  the  :ext  of  Mr. 
Monty's  letter  at  this  pot  it  in  the 
Record. 

This  plant  and  others  like  it  would 
simply  not  meet  the  test  of  necessary 
plant  equipment  and  capability  re- 
quired by  the  act,  even  though  such 
equipment  might  be  reasonably  avail- 
able as  proposed  by  FHA  and  rejected 
by  the  Congress. 

Finally,  the  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment has  to  be  available  tc  the  imlt 
for  which  conversion  is  required  on  date 
of  enactment,  not  at  some  lafc  !r  date. 

An  important  clarification  i:i  the  con- 
ference report  relates  to  enfoi  cement  of 
interim  procedures  to  assure  compliance. 
Senate  conferees  insisted  thai  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency's  deter- 
mination   that    emissions    from    coal 
converters    would    not    cause    primary 
standards  to  be  exceeded  mus    be  artic- 
ulated in  emission  limitation   or  other 
precise,  enforceable  measures  for  regu- 
lating what  comes  out  of  the  !  tack.  The 
conference  report  on  this  bll  under- 
scores the  fact  that  it  Is  nof^  ambient 
standards  which  are  enforced  Ibut  emis- 
sion limitations  or  other  stacik  related 
emission     control    measures.  '  Ambient 
standards  are  only  a  guide  to  the  levels 
of    emission    controls    which    must    be 
achieved  by  specific  sources.  Iii  1970,  we 
recognized  that  a  control  stra^gy  based 
on  a  determination  of  ambient  iair  pollu- 
tant levels  in  relation  to  each  Individual 
source  would  be  unenforceable;  Existing 
clean  air  implementation  relics  specifl 
cally  on  the  appUcation  of  e 
controls    against    specific    so 
have  continued  that  proced 
law. 

To  the  extent  intermitten 
strategies  are  permitted  as  a 
measure  applicable  to  coal  c_..^.„.„^, 
they  too  must  be  enforceablelThe  bill 
specifically  and  precisely  sets  ftrth  that 
such  strategies  must  be  enforceable  They 
must  be  enforceable  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA,  not  the  States— notlthe  local 
governments — not  polluters— b^t  by  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  for  imposing  such  strate- 
gies if  they  are  to  be  allowed  all  all. 

It  may  be  a  non  sequitur  t^  suggest 
that  intermittent  control  strategies  are 
enforceable  by  EPA.  An  anAlysis  of 
EPA's  monitoring  capabUlty  i  suggests 
that  monitoring  Is  severely  '  limited. 
Budgetary  constraints  have  m*int  that 
necessary  monitoring  equipment  and 
personnel  have  not  been  avaiinble  and 
in  fact  the  situation  has  gotten  worse 
In  certain  regions  where  EPA  hai  entirely 
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abandoned  the  monitoring  effort  to  the 
States.  An  EPA  memo  states: 

As  a  result  of  decentralization  of  the  na- 
tional air  monitoring  networks,  required 
Information  to  define  levels  of  non-crlterla 
pollutants  is  not  avaUable  to  the  scientific 
community.  SpeclflcaUy,  data  on  sulfates, 
nitrates,  ammonia,  aerosols,  fine  particulates 
and  other  non-crlterla  pollutants  Is  not  being 
obtained  on  a  scientifically  defensible  basis 
nor  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The  existing  sites  of  the  former  National 
Air  Sampling  Network  (NASN)  are  not  suita- 
ble to  serve  as  a  foundation  of  an  experi- 
mental network.  They  are  generally  incor- 
porated into  the  States'  Implementation 
Plans  and  are  operated  as  such.  Lacking 
direct  control  of  these  stations,  because  of 
decentralization  to  the  Regions,  EPA  has  to 
rely  on  voluntary  cooperation.  The  net  result 
is  an  ill-defined  program;  changing  sampling 
schemes,  not  being  able  to  demand  additional 
quality  control  and  non -uniform  operation 
of  the  network.  EPA  simply  cannot  expect 
State  and  local  agencies  to  conduct  such  a 
program  over  and  above  their  present  moni- 
toring requirements. 
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While  this  information  was  requested 
in  relation  to  so-caUed  noncriterla  pol- 
lutants, I  am  advised  that  it  is  generally 
applicable  to  pollutants  for  which  stand- 
ards have  been  set. 

Even  if  the  State  monitoring  efforts 
were  adequate,  we  cannot  rely  on  the 
States  to  enforce  the  reqtiirements  which 
resuJt  from  this  legislation.  Most  States 
would  prefer  to  make  the  decisions  on 
coal  conversions  themselves.  They  would 
prefer  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
their  clean  air  requirements  are  modified 
without  Federal  interference.  They  would 
prefer  to  enforce  emission  limitations  of 
their  own  Implementation  plans  to  meet 
the  standards  which  they  have  deter- 
mined they  want  to  meet  and  not  Just 
the  primary  standards  as  required  by 
this  act. 

And  certainly  the  polluters  themselves 
cannot  be  depended  upon  either  now  or 
in  the  future  as  a  source  of  information 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Intermittent 
control  strategy.  An  April  1973,  EPA  pa- 
per states: 

An  Intermittent  control  system  Is  a  very 
tenuous  mechanism  to  protect  air  quality.  At 
TVA,  a  utUlty  with  a  reputation  for  con- 
cern for  maintaining  "acceptable"  air  qual- 
ity, the  decision  to  take  cc«itrol  action  Is 
made  by  persons  whose  performance  is 
Judged  by  their  capabUlty  to  produce  power 
at  a  minimum  cost.  Their  concern  for  the 
environment  rarely,  If  ever.  Is  a  significant 
factor  In  evaluating  their  "efficiency."  The 
operation  at  Paradise  may  at  times  severely 
circumscribe  the  Implementation  of  controls. 
The  outlook  for  a  truly  effective  use  of  an 
intermittent  control  system  by  smelters  and 
private  utUities  is  not  encoiiraglng. 

EPA  will  have  the  responsibility  and 
therefore  must  have  the  capacity  to  en- 
force these  strategies.  And  the  informa- 
tion developed  on  compliance  vtlth  inter- 
mittent controls  must  be  readily  avail- 
able so  that  citizens  can  act  imder  the 
citizen  suit  procedure.  This  would  not 
be  possible  if  EPA  relied  on  the  private 
monitoring  efforts  of  the  polluters. 

Yet  another  reason  for  caution  in  con- 
sidering alternative  or  intermittent  con- 
trol strategies  is  identified  In  a  statement 
presented  by  Mr.  Christopher  P.  Qulg- 
ley,  head,  mechanical  and  structural  de- 
sign division,  engineering  and  construc- 


tion department,  at  the  American  Power 
Conference. 

He  said: 

PlnaUy,  before  committing  such  large  In- 
vestments— to  scrubbers — we  must  assess  the 
probability  that  utilities  may  be  allowed  to 
Institute  alternative  and  more  economical 
methods  for  achieving  SO.  control  such  as 
the  use  of  a  fuel  switching  program  based 
on  meteorological  conditions. 

Endorsement  of  inadequate  or  unen- 
forceable interim  control  measures  as 
continuous  control  strategies  could  ne- 
gate ongoing  developmental  activities 
Our  efforts  to  force  technology  would  be 
further  eroded. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  amply  indi- 
cated, I  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
viability  of  intermittent  control  strate- 
gies, whether  or  not  EPA  has  the  capac- 
ity to  monitor  the  ambient  impact  of 
emissions  from  coal  conversions.  These 
doubts  are  summarized  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environmental 
Pollution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
annotated  excerpts  from  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings  and  files  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  statement. 

It  is  these  doubts  that  lead  me  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  no  one  should 
view  limited  application  of  enforceable 
strategies  related  to  this  legislation  as 
a  precedent  for  future  legislation  or  as 
a  reinterpretation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  existing  law  which  bar  the  applica- 
tion of  intermittent  control  strategies  as 
a  substitute  for  emission  limitations. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  points 
out  both  the  significance  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  as  well  as  the  frailties  of  our  efforts 
to  protect  and  improve  our  environment. 
The  primary  reason  that  we  are  talking 
about  coal  conversion  today  is  because 
the  users  of  fuel  In  this  country  chose  the 
cheap  and  converiient  way  to  meet  clean 
air  requirements.  Rather  than  develop 
the  technology  which  would  make  each 
fuel  burning  stationary  source  capable 
of  using  domestic  fuels,  the  power  in- 
dustry and  others  switched  to  low  sulfur 
foreign  fuel. 

Most  utilities  and  others  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  participate  in  any  ma- 
jor effort  to  develop  the  technology  of 
stack  gas  control.  To  the  extent  that  any- 
one has  come  forward  to  demonstrate 
stack  gas  control  technology,  these  same 
utilities  have  led  the  effort  to  discredit 
that  technology  and  the  credibility  of 
those  who  would  propose  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  effective  stack 
gas  control  technology  for  major  power- 
plants  is  available  or  not.  But  I  do  know 
that  unless  powerplants  and  other  major 
fuel  burning  stationary  sources  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
emission  reduction  from  their  stacks 
without  regard  to  the  fuel  to  be  used, 
we  will  never  know  whether  or  not  tech- 
nology is  or  can  be  made  available. 

Our  dilemma  simply  put  is  sis  It  always 
has  been — those  who  pollute  also  control 
the  technology  of  pollution  control.  For 
more  than  10  years  I  have  participated 
In  the  development  of  legislation  to  Im- 
pose an  environmental  ethic  on  these  pol- 
luters. To  encourage  them  to  develop  the 
technology  of  pollution  control,  I  have 
opposed  efforts  to  determine,  by  legisla- 
tive fiat,  the  choice  of  technology. 
Both  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Fed- 
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eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  articu- 
late pollution  control  requirements  as 
performance  standards  rather  than  tech- 
nological standards.  EPA.  too.  is  expected 
to  articulate  regulations  in  terms  of  per- 
formance rather  than  technology.  Those 
laws  demand  only  that  the  pollution  con- 
trols be  enforceable  on  a  continuous  ba- 
sis against  precisely  defined  criteria,  so 
that  both  regulators  and  the  public  will 
know  that  the  performance  test  is  being 
met. 

Thus  far.  our  reliance  on  performance 
standards  has  been  only  partially  ade- 
cjuate.  The  automobile  companies  refused 
to  change  their  technology  and  so  we 
have  catalysts.  The  utilities  refused  to 
develop  new  technology  and  so,  when 
foreign  oil  disappears,  we  have  an  energy 
crisis. 

We  have  come  only  a  small  part  of  the 
way  in  developing  an  environmental 
ethic.  We  have  not  even  begun  to  press 
our  technological  capability.  We  have 
only  stirred  the  innovative  instincts  of 
those  in  the  private  sector  who  profit 
from  pollution  control  equipment.  We 
have  moved  only  a  little  toward  the  best 
and  the  cheapest  ways  to  transfer  pollu- 
tion to  a  recovered  resource  rather  than 
a  discharged  waste. 

This  legislation  is  but  one  example  of 
the  failure  of  industry  to  move  aggres- 
sively. But  the  fact  that  it  does  not  aban- 
don the  clean  air  goals  that  we  set  in 
1970  and  earlier  years  is  an  expression 
of  the  national  commitment  of  the  goals 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  typographical 
error  in  the  conference  report.  Section 
119(c)  (1)  refers  to  "expanding  substan- 
tial sums  to  permit  such  source  to  burn 
coal;".  The  word  "expanding"  should 
have  been  "expending". 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee for  the  constructive  and  cooperative 
roles  they  played  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation. I  particularly  want  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Jennings  Randolph).  He 
was  always  there  to  help  bring  us  to  a 
common  ground,  to  help  find  the  solu- 
tion to  issues  that  would  allow  a  break- 
through and  resolution  of  problems.  His 
unfailing  efforts  made  this  legislation 
possible.  His  decades  of  efforts  to  make 
this  country  aware  of  the  energy  prob- 
lems this  Nation  faces  gave  him  an  un- 
usual ability  to  merge  the  need  for  en- 
ergy with  the  need  for  clean  air. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  the  assistance 
given  by  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Hovi^ard 
Baker).  He  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
environmental  goals  this  Nation  should 
pursue,  and  his  efforts  in  balancing  those 
goals  with  the  energy  needs  of  the  coun- 
try were  crucial  in  achieving  the  agree- 
ments laid  out  in  this  legislation.  The 
Nation  should  know  of  his  constructive 
role. 

This  legislation  could  never  have  been 
completed  without  the  masterful  guid- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harlet  Staggers),  chairman 


of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 
When  others  might  have  abandoned  the 
cause  he  continued  to  press  this  legisla- 
tion along,  meeting  the  arguments  of  all 
sides,  and  adjusting  and  Improving  the 
bill  in  light  of  those  argximents.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  approach  of  all  of  the  House 
conferees,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  mutual  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned deserves  commendation,  and 
brought  about  the  agreement  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  need  to  discuss  this  matter  at  length. 
It  has  been  before  the  Senate  in  differing 
forms  since  last  fall,  previously  as  a 
part  of  a  broader  so-called  emergency 
energy  bill.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  basically  in  legislative  form.  The 
conferees  have  reached  agreement,  as 
they  did  twice  previously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  this  matter 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

>> 

Envibonmental  Pkotection  Agekct,        ^ 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1973. 
Subject.      Intermittent      C!ontrol      Systems 

(ICS). 
To,  Bernard  J.  Stelgerwald,  Director,  Office 
of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Standards. 

The  53  page  Staff  Report  on  Intermittent 
Control  Systems  (ICS)  submitted  to  our 
Division  by  OAQPS  Is  a  lengthy  and  complex 
description  of  a  relatively  simple  process.  Ma- 
jor sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  are 
attempting  to  exploit  this  process  In  order 
to.  avoid  the  cost  of  responsible  environ- 
mental management  based  on  reduction  of 
emissions  through  conventional  methods  of 
permanent  emission  control.  We  are  particu- 
larly perplexed  as  to  the  reasons  that  the 
OAQPS  report  was  submitted  to  our  office 
on  February  27.  1973.  with  a  request  for 
comments  on  or  before  March  2.  Although 
the  concept  of  ICS  Is  simple,  enforcement 
of  ICS  Is  not.  Nevertheless,  In  the  limited 
time  avaUable  for  review,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  ICS  Is  unacceptable  from  an 
enforcement  standpoint. 

We  cannot  comment  on  the  report  with- 
out drawing  attention  to  several  basic  er- 
rors detected  In  our  review.  The  report 
states  "The  effectiveness  of  I(^  is  IntulUvely 
obvious  for  short  term  standards"  and  "ICS 
Is  a  superior  approach  to  achieving  annual 
standards  as  well."  ExperlenTe  tells  a  differ- 
ent story.  ICS  was  attempted  In  Washington 
and  Montana  with  sufficient  lack  of  success 
to  encourage  the  Puget  Sound  Agency  in 
Washington,  and  the  State  of  Montana  to 
adopt  direct  emission  standards,  what  the 
OAQPS  report  caUs  permanent  emission  con- 
trols (PEC).  The  failures  were  attributed 
chiefly  to  (1)  Insufficient  curtailment  of  op- 
erations due  to  Inability  to  forecast  adverse 
meteorological  conditions,  and  (2)  informa- 
tion to  prove  a  violation  was  completely  de- 
pendent on  self-monitoring  by  the  source 
without  an  effective  means  of  policing  the 
monitoring  stations.  SlmUar  experiences 
have  been  recorded  In  New  Jersey,  Kentucky, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Congress  recognised  the 
inherent  problems  of  enforcing  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  deleted  from  the  1970 
Clean  Air  Act  any  requirements  that  en- 
forcement of  emission  regulations  be  condi- 
tioned on  vlcriatlons  of  ambient  standards. 
That  the  OAQPS  report  would  claim  ICS  is 
superior  to  PEC  for  achieving  annual  stand- 
ards Is  Indeed  surprising.  ICS  simply  is  not 
designed  or  needed  to  achieve  long  term  air 
quality  standardB. 

We  feel  the  OAQPS  report  misinterpreted 
the  philosophy  ot  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  its 


legislative  history  with  respect  to  the  Im- 
portance of  cost  of  controls  to  meet  stand- 
ards. Since  national  standards  must  be  at- 
tained, the  cost  of  a  necessary  control  sys- 
tem Is  Irrelevant  to  the  acceptability  of  the 
control  technique  or  regulatory  approach 
utilized  to  attain  the  standard,  although  cost 
Is  of  course  Important  to  the  polluter. 

New  source  performance  standards  (NSPS) 
provisions  within  Section  111  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  did  reference  cost  by  defining  a 
standard  of  performance  as  "a  standard  for 
emissions  of  air  poUutant  which  reflects  the 
degree  of  emission  limitation  achievable 
through  the  appUcation  of  the  best  tyttem 
of  emission  reduction  which  (taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  achieving  such  reduction ) 
the  Administrator  determines  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated."  (Emphasis  added.) 
An  ICS  system  such  as  the  one  operated  by 
TVA  at  its  Paradise  Power  Plant  obviously 
is  not  what  Congress  had  In  mind  as  "the 
best  system  of  emission  reduction",  since  the 
Paradise  Plant  achieved  only  a  0.13%  r«duc- 
tion  In  anniial  SO,  emissions  In  1972.  In  ad- 
dition, since  the  factors  described  on  page 
36  vary  from  plant  to  plant,  there  would  be 
no  way  to  set  a  national  standard  uniformly 
appUcable  to  aU  new  sources  In  the  class, 
which  Is  the  Intent  of  Section  111. 

The  OAQPS  report  describes  two  require- 
ments as  necessary  and  essential  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  any  ICS  for  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions. These  are  that  (1)  reasonably  avail- 
able control  (of  the  PEC-type)  be  applied 
to  limit  emissions  of  other  pollutants,  and 
(2)  good  faith  efforts  (presumably  PEC) 
miist  be  made  to  augment  ICS  leading  to  a 
reduction  In  annual  emissions.  The  report 
says  monitors  similar  to  those  employed  In 
an  SO,  ICS  are  not  available  for  particulate 
matter.  This  appears  to  be  only  a  technical- 
ity, since  continuous  tape  samplers  are  avail- 
able for  particulate  matter  and  continuous 
monitors  for  other  pollutants  also  are  avail- 
able. If  ICS  is  legally  and  technlcaUy  accept- 
able for  SO^  it  should  be  equally  acceptable 
for  particulate  matter  and  all  other  pol- 
lutants. Thus,  this  prerequisite  of  appllcabU- 
Ity  of  ICS  exclusively  to  SO.  cannot  be  met. 
The  other  prerequisite,  thiJat  of  requiring 
PEC  along  with  ICS.  Is'  impractical  from  a 
legal  standpoint.  If  ICS  is  an  acceptable 
method  for  achieving  emission  reductions  to 
meet  national  standards,  it  would  appear 
that  no  other  type  of  control  legally  could 
be  required  within  the  authority  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Hence  both  necessary  prereq- 
uisites are  legally  Impractical. 

The  OAQPS  report  advocates  an  ICS  based 
on  enforcement  of  ambient  standards  with 
fines  used  as  "Incentives"  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem consclentloxisly.  The  large  sources  for 
which  ICS  Is  recommended  can  well  afford  to 
pay  many  fines  rather  than  InstaU  alterna- 
tive permanent  emission  controls.  The  nat- 
ure of  ICS  encourages  violations  of  ambient 
standards  and  hardly  qualifies  as  mainte- 
nance of  the  standard.  Consider  the  case  of 
a  source  which  has  obtained  EPA  approval 
of  Its  operations  curtailment  procedures  and 
has  apparently  made  good  faith  efforts  not 
to  exceed  ambient  air  quality  standards.  As- 
sume this  source  exceeds  a  standard  anyway, 
and  repyorts  this  violation  to  EPA.  We  do  not 
anticipate  the  fine  a  Judge  wouid  Impose  for 
such  Infraction  would  be  large  enough  to 
offer  an  incentive  for  control,  particularly 
since  the  curtailment  procedures  followed 
were  approved  by  EPA.  (One  can  afford  to 
pay  a  lot  of  $25,000  fines  rather  than  install 
control  systems  costing  mUlions.) 

The  OAQPS  report  suggests  various  com- 
binations of  PEC  and  ICS.  One  alternative 
(number  8)  Is  to  "Require  RACTT  for  attain- 
ing primary  standards  but  allow  ICS  for  at- 
taining secondary  standards. **  Any  type  of 
control  acceptable  for  attaining  secondary 
standards  would  be  acceptable  for  attaining 
primary  standards.  Ttierefore.  option  8  prob- 
ably Is  lUegal:  in  any  event,  it  seriously  ' 
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ens  any  arguments  EPA  may    lave  for  re- 
quiring permanent  controls. 

It  was  noted  that  all  air  qua!  Ity  monitors 
about  the  Paradise  Power  Plat  t  were  in  a 
sector  which  the  plume  pass<  d  over  only 
iCr  of  the  time.  Perhaps  it  Is  inappropriate 
to  claim  an  IC3  is  effective  when  OC"-;  of  the 
time  the  plume  impacts  in  an  a  ea  where  no 
monitors  are  placed.  By  careful  )lacement  of 
monitors,  it  should  be  possibli  to  demon- 
strate that  practically  any  ;CS  scheme 
"works". 

Enforcement  of  ICS.  as  the  r«  port  admits, 
be  complex.  Pines  levied  pursuint  to  viola- 
tions of  ambient  air  quality  sts  ndards  can- 
not be  used  to  prevent  these  standards  from 
being  exceeded  In  the  future,  aj  the  Act  re- 
quires. This  is  an  established  Arency  policy 
initially  presented  by  DSSE,  OECfc.  in  a  1972 
position  paper  (copy  attached  .  The  only 
alternative  is  an  ICS  operated  on  a  dally 
variance  basis,  with  provisions  'or  revoking 
the  variance  should  changing  m  steorologlcal 
conditions  warrant  such  revo«  atlon.  This 
would  require  the  control  ager  cy,  whether 
State  or  Federal,  to  provide  mete  irologists  on 
a  24-hour/day  basis.  Any  sourc ;  using  ICS 
must  be  required  to  reduce  emissions  at  the 
direction  of  an  authorized  Agem  y  meteorol- 
ogist, whether  or  not  the  source  's  meteorol- 
ogist orders  a  reduction.  There  s  a  distinct 
legal  problem  Involved  In  grantln  5  dally  vari- 
ances, but  It  Is  felt  this  problem  can  be 
resolved. 

Additional  conditions  must  be  met  for  ICS 
to  be  enforceable.  A  plume  can  1  e  extremely 
narrow  (less  than  15*)  and  can  ;ause  maxi- 
mum ground  level  concentratl  )ns  at  dis- 
tances exceeding  5  miles.  Slmplj  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  plume  would  pass  over  a  moni- 
tor would  require  a  "circle"  of  84  monitors 
(assuming  a  plume  angle  of  15)  To  cover  a 
downwind  range  of  5  miles  at  Vi  mile  Inter- 
vals would  require  240  monitors.  With  this 
enormous  number,  illegal  1-houi  concentra- 
tions from  "looping"  plumes  cou  d  avoid  de- 
tection, but  such  a  system  prolably  would 
serve  to  validate  meteorological  predictions. 
In  combination  with  a  suitable  air  quality 
display  model,  the  number  of  monitors  could 
be  reduced  to  perhaps  50.  with  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  these  opera  ;ed  by  the 
Agency  to  ensure  "accuracy"  of  ;he  remain- 
der. For  terrain  where  models  cannot  be 
developed,  the  full  complement  )f  monitors 
win  be  required.  Any  enforceabl  >  ICS  must 
provide  for  extensive  recordkeepl  ig,  for  both 
ambient  and  emission  data. 

An  enforceable  ICS  could  inclu  de  no  over- 
riding factors  which  would  serve  to  prevent 
emissions  reduction  when  environmental 
considerations  indicated  the  rscessity  of 
such  reduction.  For  example.  "TVA  stated 
that  electrical  load  requirements  could  make 
curtailment  impossible,  even  though  en- 
vironmental considerations  requU  ed  the  cxir- 
tallment.  A3ARCO  said  protectlo  1  of  equip- 
m«nt  might  t.ecessltate  continuing  operation 
to  some  extent  when  atmoapherlc  conditions 
required  total  shutdown.  Production  de- 
mands could  not  Influence  operation  of  the 
system  as  ASARCO  implied  wai  the  case. 
At  ASARCO  the  plant  manager  could,  and 
did,  override  the  meteorologist's  determina- 
tion to  curtail  operation. 

We  feel  that  the  economic  ad  rantages  of 
ICS  will  make  the  system,  even  1  nth  Its  en- 
forcement requirements,  acceptable  to  large 
sources.  It  may  be  necessary  :  or  sources 
wishing  to  exploit  the  advantage^  of  ICS  to 
reimburse  a  control  agency  for  th*  additional 
cost  of  administering  such  a  syslem. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  coicmienta  re- 
Ute  to  a  permanent  ICS.  rather  £an  an  <n. 
terim  ICS.  If  ICS  is  adopted  as  jan  Interim 
measure  to  be  employed  untU  permanent 
emission  controls  (acid  plants,  etc  )  can  be 
Installed,  the  Act  allows  greater  dl  scretion  by 
the  Administrator  with  respect  ,0  enforce- 
ability. Since  an  Interim  mea8^re  can  be 
whatever  "the  Administrator  delerminee  to 
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be  reasonable";  an  Interim  ICS  could  be  de- 
signed which  would  closely  approximate  the 
system  OAQPS  recommends.  Additionally, 
such  an  Interim  system  would  have  little  im- 
pact on  State  or  Federal  environmental  pro- 
grams, and  would  not  conscience  a  funda- 
me.ital  change  in  Agency  policy.  We  do  not 
wish  to  appear  to  advocate  such  a  system, 
but  we  do  feel  the  option  of  an  interim  ICS 
differs  markedly  from  permanent  ICS  In  en- 
forceability requirements  and  may  be  a 
workable  solution  to  the  problem  of  con- 
trol. Essential  elements  for  such  an  interim 
system  Include: 

1.  Sources  must  assume  liability  for  any 
violation  of  NAAQS.  Where  there  Is  more 
than  one  source,  each  must  be  held  account- 
able for  any  violation.  Apportioning  of  blame 
Is  relevant  only  in  a  Court's  consideration  of 
the  amount  of  a  fine,  not  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  violation.  Sources  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  showing  the  violation  was  the 
fault  of  others:  i.e.,  there  should  be  some 
form  of  absolute  liability; 

2.  Failure  to  follow  the  approved  opera- 
tions manual  must  constitute  a  violation; 

3.  Sources  must  agree  that  any  violation 
after  the  first  is  a  cantinuatlon  of  the  first 
and  thus  no  new  notice  of  violation  Is  re- 
quired and  criminal  penalties  are  immedi- 
ately applicable; 

4.  Extensive  recordkeeping  requirements 
must  provide  for  retention  of  data  reflecting 
both  air  quality  measurements  and  stack 
emissions. 

These  requirements  reflect  measures  this 
Division  considers  reasonable  to  make  an  in- 
terim ICS  something  more  than  a  license  to 
pollute.  They  are  not  adequate  to  ensure  the 
degree  of  enforceability  necessary  for  a  per- 
manent ICS. 

If  you  wish  to  further  discuss  the  enforce- 
ability of  ICS,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
WiixiAM  H.  Mecomnell, 
Director,  Division  of  Stationary  Source 
Enforcement. 
Attachment. 

ENFORCEABILrrY   OF  iNTERMrTTBNT  CONTROL 

Systems  (ICS) 

April  21,  1972. 
Mr.  Don  R.  Goodwin:  Attached  is  a  paper 
giving  our  position  on  enforceability  of  an 
ICS  as  you  requested.  After  careful  analy- 
sis it  is  otir  conclusion  that  ICS  la  unen- 
forceable and  its  efiBclency  unknown  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  national  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Baum  in  the  Office  of  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel has  reviewed  this  position  paper  and  gives 
his  concurrence. 

I  believe  our  position  is  nearly  the  same 
as  GAP  with  the  exception  of  putting  a 
date-certain  on  the  Interim  use  of  ICS.  In 
our  opinion,  a  date-certain  for  Installation 
of  permanent  controls  is  essential  and  no 
plan  should  be  approved  or  promulgated 
that  does  not  contain  such. 

William  H.  Megonnell, 
Director,  Division  of  Stationary 

Source  Enforcement. 

Division  op  Stationary  Source  Enforcement 
Office  of  Enforcement  and  General 
Counsel 
Position  paper  on  the  acceptabUlty  of  in- 
termittent control  systems  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards. 

ISSUE 

The  Office  of  Air  Programs.  EPA,  has  re- 
quested the  advice  of  the  Office  of  Enforce- 
ment and  Oeneral  Counsel  regarding  the 
acceptability  of  an  Intermittent  control  sys- 
tem for  meeting  the  national  standards.  An 
intermittent  control  system  (ICS)  Is  defined 
as  any  procedure  to  temporarily  curtail  emis- 
sions through  reduced  source  operations  as 
may  be  needed  to  prevent  air  quality  stand- 
ards from  being  exceeded. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  Intermit- 


tent  control  systems,  one  based  on  enforce- 
ment of  a  violation  of  an  ambient  air  quality 
standard  monitored  by  ground-level  Instru- 
ments, and  one  based  on  enforcement  of  pre- 
determined emission  rates  calculated  by 
meteorological  forecasting  and  monitored  by 
in-stack  Instruments.  In  both  cases  since 
production  is  curtailed  only  on  a  temporary 
basis  It  Is  not  likely  that  total  annual  emis- 
sions will  be  noticeably  reduced,  but  only 
that  emissions  will  be  reduced  during  ad- 
verse meteorological  conditions  and  increased 
during  favorable  meteorological  conditions. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  110(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
as  amended,  provides  that  the  Administrator 
shall  approve  an  Implementation  plan  if  "it 
Includes  emission  limitations,  schedules,  and 
timetables  for  compliance  with  such  limita- 
tions, and  such  other  meastires  as  may  be 
neceasary  to  Insure  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  such  primary  or  secondary  stand- 
ard. Including  but  not  limited  to,  land  use 
and  transportation  controls  .  .  ."  Section 
110  of  the  Act  does  not  provide  a  definition 
of  the  meaning  of  this  requirement  for  an 
Implementation  plan.  However,  the  Senate 
report  (91-1196)  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  pages  II  and  12  provides  some 
insight  on  this  matter  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  comments: 

"The  establishment  alone  of  ambient  air 
quality  standards  has  little  effect  on  air 
quality.  Standards  are  only  the  reference 
point  for  the  analysis  of  factors  contributing 
to  air  pollution  and  the  imposition  of  con- 
trol strategy  and  tactics.  This  program  Is  an 
implementation  plan  .  .  .  The  Committee 
bill  woiUd  establish  certain  tools  as  potentUl 
parts  of  an  Implementation  plan  and  would 
require  that  emission  requirements  be  es- 
tablished by  each  State  for  sources  of  air 
pollution  agents  or  combinations  of  such 
agents  In  such  region  and  that  these  emis- 
sion requirements  be  monitored  and  en- 
forceable. In  addition  to  direct  emission 
control,  other  potential  parts  of  an  Imple- 
mentation plan  Include  land  use  and  surface 
transportation  controls  .  .  ."  (emphasis 
added) 

The  Administrator  has  elaborated  on  this 
requirement,  as  Interpreted  by  EPA  at  the  re- 
cent oversight  hearings.  He  stated: 

"The  problem  Is  that  whenever  we  adopt 
a  control  strategy,  the  purpose  of  the  strategj- 
Is  to  reduce  emissions  In  that  particular  air 
quality  region  so  as  to  meet  the  ambient  air 
quality  standard  and  what  we  mean  by  emis- 
sion limitations  is  really  emission  reduction 
80  that  anything  which  reduces.  Including 
the  transportation  controls  that  Senator 
Randolph  was  concentrating  on,  anything 
that  reduces  the  total  emissions  in  that  air 
quality  control  region  so  as  to  meet  the  air 
quality  standards,  as  I  read  the  Act,  I  have 
to  approve  as  a  control  strategy  that  In  fact 
complies  with  the  Act." 

In  commenting  on  a  question  whether  EPA 
would  approve  a  plan  with  a  "closed  loop 
theory"  (another  term  for  an  intermit- 
tent control  system),  the  Administrator 
stated :  .  .  .  "only  if  we  can  become  convinced 
that  such  a  closed  loop  theory,  or  any  strategy 
that  Is  adc^ted,  will  In  fact  achieve  the 
ambient  air  quality  standard  and  can  be 
enforced." 

The  acceptability  of  an  Intermittent  con- 
trol system  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  the  quoted  state- 
ments above. 

Question  No.  1 
Is  an  Intermittent  control  system  that  pro- 
vides for  enforcement  after  violation  of  an 
ambient  air  quality  standard  approvable  bv 
EPA? 

Answer  No.  1 

No;  the  purpose  of  an  implementation  plan 

Is  to  prevent  a  violation  of  an  ambient  air 

quality   standard,    by    the   enforcement   of 

q)eciflc  measures   applicable   to  sources.   A 
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plan  which  on  Its  face  provides  for  enforce- 
ment only  after  a  standard  has  been  exceeded 
does  not  provide  for  the  achievement  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  standards. 
QueatUm  No.  2 
Is  an  Intermittent  control  system  that  pro- 
vides for  enforcement  on  the  baste  of  pre- 
determined emission  rates  based  on  meteor- 
ological forecasting  techniques  and  moni- 
tored by  in-stack  instruments,  approvable  by 
EPA? 

Answer  No.  2 
Although  this  type  of  intermittent  control 
might  be  legally  acceptable.  It  is  unenforce- 
able because  It  is  too  complex  and  unmanage- 
able and  places  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
EPA  and  the  States.  Moreover,  Its  efficacy  is 
uncertain.  This  type  of  control  strategy  Is 
unacceptable  as  a  permanent  means  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  the  national 
standards.  It  Is  recommended  that  ICS  be 
restricted  for  use  in  certain  limited  situa- 
tions  discussed   below. 

DiscxrssioN 
The  discussion  is  numbered  to  correspond 
to   the   questions    and   gives    the    basis   of 
OFOC's  opinion. 

1.  Experience  with  enforcement  of  an  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  on  an  Intermit- 
tent basis  has  been  unsatisfactory.  The  sys- 
tem has  validity  only  for  a  i>olnt  source  that 
Is  sufficiently  remote  to  be  unaffected  by 
emissions  from  other  sources.  An  extensive 
ambient  monitoring  network  is  required — 
one  that  is  beyond  effective  policing  'oy  a 
control  agency  but  rather  depends  more  on 
the  "honor  system".  We  are  aware  of  certain 
experiences  with  such  systems  at  large  point 
sources  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Montana.  Numerous  violations  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  when  cvirtailment  systems 
supposedly  were  in  effect.  Penalties  were 
assessed  but  to  no  avail.  Principal  reasons  for 
failure  of  ICS  have  been  that  ( 1 )  sources  did 
not  curtail  operations  as  often  and  to  the 
degree  needed  usually  through  inability  to 
forecast  meteorological  conditions  requiring 
curtailment;  (2)  direct  cause-effect  relation- 
ship for  violation  of  an  air  quality  standard 
has  been  difficult  to  prove,  and  (3)  informa- 
tion to  prove  a  violation  was  completely  de- 
pendent on  self-monltorlng  by  the  source 
without  an  effective  means  of  policing  the 
monitoring  stations.  After  this  experience 
with  enforcement  of  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  the  Puget  Sound  Agency  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  SUte  of  Montana  adopted 
direct  emission  standards. 

This  experience  Is  not  limited  to  these 
States.  The  States  of  New  Jersey,  Kentucky 
and  Pennsylvania  also  experimented  with 
dispersion  methods  for  enforcement  of  air 
quality  standards  for  many  years  and  even- 
tually all  came  to  renounce  such  methods.  In 
1970  the  Congress  recognized  the  problem  of 
enforcing  an  ambient  air  quality  standard 
and  deleted  the  requirement  that  enforce- 
ment be  conditioned  on  violations  of  such 
standards.  We  do  not  consider  this  type  of 
Intermittent  control  system  to  be  enforce- 
able. 

2.  An  Intermittent  control  system  can  r!)e 
refined  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  emis- 
sion limits.  Such  a  system  would  have  to  be 
developied  separately  for  each  affected  source. 
Although,  probably  due  to  Its  complexity,  to 
date,  no  such  system  has  been  fully  devel- 
oped. It  would  appear  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  develop  an  ICS  system  that  Includes  emis- 
sion limitations  before  July  31,  1975.  There- 
fore, If  EPA  were  to  accept  this  concept,  the 
development  of  the  control  strategy  would 
have  to  take  place  beyond  the  statutory 
deadline. 

Although  this  Is  a  sufficient  basis  for  re- 
jection of  an  ICS  as  a  permanent  control 
strategy,  there  are  more  important  technical 
and  enforcement  problems  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion.  This  type  of  Intermittent 
control  system  is  much  like  an  emergency 


episode  plan  which  U  required  by  all  States 
as  part  of  the  implementation  plan.  However, 
ICS  Is  not  backed  up  by  the  enforcement 
power  that  EPA  or  the  States  have  during 
an  emergency;  that  is  tbe  power  to  shut 
down  sources  prior  to  even  giving  the  source 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  This  pow^sr  Is 
essential  since  shut  down  of  source  opera- 
tions Is  tbe  control  strategy  in  an  ICS  sys- 
tem and  this  decision  cannot  be  dependent 
on  the  source  operator  who  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  meeting  production  demands. 
Lack  of  this  power  by  EPA  or  the  States 
would  make  an  Intermittent  control  system 
difficult  to  effectively  enforce. 

TVA  pioneered  the  effort  to  develop  ICS 
and  has  documented  Its  experience  In  several 
publications.  TVA  has  many  reservatloos 
about  the  technioal  feasibility  of  the  sys- 
tem and  considers  It  to  be  an  interim  meth- 
od to  be  used  only  until  permanent  emission 
control  techniques  can  be  Installed.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  was  made  by  TVA  In  a 
statement  presented  at  a  hearing  of  the 
New  Mexico  Environmental  Improvement 
Board  on  October  19,  1971 : 

"At  the  outset  we  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  'Interim'  aspects  of  this  type  pro- 
gram, as  In  most  cases,  it  should  serve  only 
as  an  interim  method  for  maintaining  air 
'  quality  until  such  time  when  a  satisfactory 
SO,  removal  process  can  be  installed.  Also, 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  type  of 
control  program  may  not  be  feasible  for  all 
plants  as  its  application  depends  on  plant 
design  and  operation,  regional  and  local 
meteorology,  local  terrain  effects,  power  sys- 
tem size  and  flexibility,  and  regional  air 
quality  goals."  (emphasis  added  by  TVA) 

TVA  comments  in  the  same  paper  that 
they  have  been  working  with  interim  opera- 
tional controls  since  1956  at  their  Klngjton 
steam  plant.  TVA  goes  on  to  describe  a  high- 
ly sophisticated  operational  control  program 
at  their  Paradise  steam  plant.  Several  years 
were  spent  for  detailed  studies  in  developing 
a  system  for  Paradise  since  each  (^>eratlonal 
control  scheme  must  be  t&Uor-made. 

For  the  Paradise  Steam  Plant  the  nine 
criteria  listed  below  were  developed  by  TVA 
for  the  limited  mixing  layer  model  which  was 
found  to  be  critical  for  this  large  power 
plant. 

(1)  Potential  temperature  gradient  be- 
tween stack  tc^,  180  m.  and  900  m. 

(2)  Potential  temperature  gradient  oe- 
tween  stack  top,  180  m.  and  1500  m. 

(3)  Difference  between  dally  minimum  and 
maximum  surface  temperature. 

(4)  Maximum  dally  surface  temperature. 

(5)  Maximum  mixing  height. 

(6)  Maximum  mixing  height  and  plume 
centerllne  height. 

(7)  Time  for  mixing  height  to  develop 
from  plume  centerllne  to  critical  mixing 
height. 

(8)  Mean  wind  speed  stack  top  and  900  m. 

(9)  Cloud  cover. 

TVA  further  states  that  for  some  plants 
more  than  one  model  may  be  necessary  and 
that  certain  physiographic  features,  e.g.,  val- 
ley ridge  configuration  may  catise  frequent 
occurrences  of  high  surface  concentrations 
involving  one  or  more  plume  dispersion 
models,  thus  making  operational  control  not 
feasible. 

Emission  limitations  are  determined  dally 
for  the  Paradise  plant.  A  TVA  meteorologist 
takes  daily  early  morning  meteorological 
measurements.  Including  temperature  pro- 
file (by  instrumented  fixed-wing  aircraft) 
and  wind  profile  (by  standard  plbal)  from 
surface  to  7000  feet.  These  data  along  with 
Input  from  a  15  station  ambient  monitoring 
network  plus  mobile  sensing  units  are  proc- 
essed by  a  computer  for  limiting  control. 
The  special  computer  program  provides  the 
llmltlikg  SO,  emission  rate  In  terms  of  mega- 
watt load  generation.  Even  so  the  system 
failed  on  18  percent  of  tbe  days  to  forecast 
the  need  for  control  actions. 


It  Is  apparent  that  an  ICS  Is  highly  com- 
plex and  Its  success  (limited  as  It  Is)  de- 
pends on  the  good  faith  of  the  source  opera- 
tor. Neither  EPA  or  the  States  would  have 
sufficient  resources  to  review  this  system  or 
to  police  It  If  put  Into  effect  where  the  emis- 
sion limit  can  vary  on  a  daUy  basis.  There- 
fore, our  position  is  that  ICS  must  be  re- 
stricted to  an  Interim  measure  In  certain 
limited  situations  which  EPA  wUl  define. 

ICS  should  be  used  as  an  Interim  mea- 
sure only  when  reasonably  available  tech- 
nology cannot  achieve  the  primary  standard 
by  July  31.  1975.  "Interim"  Is  defined  as 
until  1977  for  achievement  of  the  primary 
standards  inasmuch  as  this  Is  the  latest  date 
allowed  by  the  Act  for  achievement  of  the 
standards  by  a  permanent  enforceable  con- 
trol strategy.  Further  as  regards  achieve- 
ment of  secondary  standards,  "interim"  is  de- 
fined as  such  "reasonable  time",  established 
by  GAP,  when  practicable  technology  could 
be  developed.  The  situations  where  ICS  is  ac- 
ceptable as  an  interim  measure  should  be 
limited  to  the  following: 

(a)  Sources  for  which  reasonably  avail- 
able control  technology  is  Inadequate. 

(b)  Point  sources  that  are  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  avoid  Interference  to  the  ICS  sys- 
tem from  other  point  sources  or  background. 

(c)  Pollutants  for  which  In-stack  monitors 
are  available  for  continuous  measurement. 

(d)  Short-term  standards  only,  i.e.,  3-hour 
secondary  standard  and  24-hour  primary 
standard. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  any 
ICS  system  that  is  approved  or  promulgated 
contain  a  date-certain  when  permanent  con- 
trols will  be  Instituted. 

Federal  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974, 
H.R.  14368,  which  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  conferees,  contains  provisions 
allowing  the  Administrator,  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  to  order  major  fuel  burning 
Installations,  Including  electric  i>ower  plants, 
to  cease  btu-ning  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
products  as  their  primary  energy  source.  It 
also  has  complementary  provisions  which 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  that  a 
plant  converting  to  coal  under  such  an 
order  cannot  be  prohibited  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  any  air  pollution  requirement 
from  using  coal  \intU  January  1,  1979,  pro- 
vided the  emissions  from  the  source  do  not 
cause  certain  standards  that  are  specified 
In  the  bills  to  be  exceeded. 

The  provisions  of  HJl.  14368  will  provide 
a  flexible,  useful  approach  to  short-term  coal 
conversions;  sections  119  (a)  and  (b)  contain 
provisions  applicable  through  the  end  of  the 
I970's.  These  short-term  conversions,  how- 
ever, are  only  an  emergency  measure.  Only 
long-term  conversions  to  coal  will  permit  us 
to  achieve  oxir  goals  of  energy  self-sufficiency. 
As  you  know,  the  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  by  letter  dated 
March  22,  a  package  of  amendments,  of 
which  the  coal  conversion  provisions  are  only 
a  part,  that  are  designed  to  encourage  these 
long-term  coal  conversions.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  ttirn  their  attention  to  these  addi- 
tional amendments  as  soon  as  they  complete 
work  on  HJl.  14368. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  several  specific 
aspects  of  the  co«U  conversion  provisions  of 
H.R.  14368.  We  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  concerns  to  your  at- 
tention and  suggest  possible  alternative 
language. 

Coal  conversion  provision.  Our  first  con- 
cern is  with  the  language  of  the  Senate- 
passed  Bill  which  provides  that  a  suspension 
under  Section  119(b)(1)  Is  conditioned  on 
the  source  being  "located  in  an  air  quality 
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control  regicm  In  which  appUc  kble  National 
primary  ambient  air  quality  iitandards  are 
not  being  exceeded."  This  laiiguage  would 
unnecessarily  Impair  our  abUl;y  to  convert 
plants  to  coal. 

A  number  of  air  quality  c(introl  regions 
cover  large  geographic  areas.  T  le  air  quality 
control  regions  may  have  a  metropolitan 
area  combined  with  a  lEU-ge  rviri  J  area.  Levels 
exceeding  primary  ambient  air  ([usdlty  stand- 
ards are  generally  found  In  the  densely  pop- 
ulated areas.  However,  a  number  of  power 
plants  that  are  candidates  for  c  onverslon  are 
located  In  suburban  or  rural  portions  of 
regions  with  a  maj<»'  metrop<illtan  center. 
Thus,  It  Is  likely  that  a  number  of  non-urban 
power  plants  may  be  excellent  c  andidatee  for 
conversion  (based  on  a  plant-b5|-plant  analy- 
sis of  predicted  ground-level  pt>Uutant  con- 
centrations), yet  be  blocked  frc^  conversion 
because  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards are  being  exceeded  manj  miles  away. 
In  many  such  cases,  the  coni'erted  source 
would  not  contribute  to  any  vldlatlon  of  the 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standards  being 
exceeded  In  the  urban  area. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  test  for 
conversions  should  be  solely  oi  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis.  The  priority  classl^catlon  of  an 
air  quality  cckntrol  region  ebotdd  not  be  a 
constraint.  The  latest  data  ava^able  to  EPA 
show  that  during  1973  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  sulfur  dioxide,  were 
exceeded  In  13  to  15  air  quality  control  re- 
gions. The  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  total  suspended  pai  tlculates  was 
exceeded  In  102  air  quality  c£«;itrol  regions 
during  that  same  period.  Ther;  are  247  air 
quality  control  regions  In  the  <iountry. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  situation 
shows  that  8  of  10  plants  anal^-zed  by  EPA 
and  FEO  as  candidates  for  loiig-term  con- 
version would  not  cause  to  be  exceeded  or 
exceed  the  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  but  would  not  be  ctindldates  for 
conversion  luuier  the  Senate  |roTl£lon  be- 
cause of  the  atr  quality  contBol  region  In 
which  they  are  located.  This  sn^Cysls  Is  based 
on  the  most  recent  published  data  on  the 
ranking  of  AQCR's.  A  situation,  that  Tlvldly 
Illustrates  the  point  includes  the  Morgan- 
town  and  Chalk  Point  plants  In  Maryland 
which  emtt  poUut&nts  Into  the  paae  air  shed 
yet  are  situated  In  different  air  quality  con- 
trol regJoDS.  Under  the  formnhi  at  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  one  eoTtld  be  conteitqd.  whOe  the 
other  one  eoold  not.  despite  the  fact  that 
both  (dants  eonld  meet  prlmafy  standards, 
further,  the  addition  of  th#  air  quality 
control  region  test  would  Insert  further  un- 
certainties and  factors  for  dispute  Into  the 
process  of  Identifying  plants  th|it  are  candi- 
dates for  conversion.  Regional  priority  classi- 
fications are  based  on  Imprecise  procedures. 
We  understand  that  air  quality-  monitoring 
data  or  dllTuslon  modeling  calculations  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  priority  classification 
determination.  Often  the  classlfljcatlon  for  an 
air  quality  control  region  Is  baded  on  moni- 
toring results  from  only  a  few,  lor  even  only 
one,  monitor  operated  by  Federal,  state  or 
local  agencies.  EPA  quality  cottrol  studies 
of  monitoring  programs  have  rtvealed  defi- 
ciencies In  both  accuracy  and  consistency, 
and  a  significant  margin  of  er-or  from  In- 
strument malfunctions  as  weU  a  s  Inadequate 
procedures. 

Plnatty,  the  data  used  to  rahc  air  quality 
control  regions  are  generally  up  to  a  year  or 
more  out  of  date  at  the  time  of  the  reclas- 
sification. Such  data  and  the  -esultlng  re- 
gional rankings  are  nearly  functionally 
Irrelevant  when  emissions  from  a  converted 
source  will  not  tn  fact  occur  fof  some  time. 
Some  plants  ordered  to  convert  i  may  not  ac- 
tually l)egln  to  bum  coal  for  |two  to  four 
years,  which  Is  the  time  needed ito  open  new 
mines. 


Accordingly,  the  above  reasons 


cate  to  na  that  the  proper  ap  >roach  la  to 


clearly  Indl- 


make  determinations  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis.  Such  a  procedure  should  rely  on  state- 
of-the-art  diffusion  models  and  assessments 
of  existing,  relevant  air  monitoring  data. 

The  House-passed  bill  has  no  language  lim- 
iting the  provisions  of  section  H9tb)  to  re- 
gions where  primary  air  quality  standards  are 
not  being  exceeded.  We  recommend  conftHm- 
Ing  the  Senate  bill  to  the  House-passed  bill 
by  deleting  from  section  2  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  the  following  words,  appearing  In 
the  first  sentence  of  section  119(b)  (1)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act: 

"and  which  Is  located  in  an  air  quality  con- 
trol region  In  which  applicable  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  are  not 
being  exceeded." 

If  the  conferees  wish  to  make  It  absolutely 
clear  that  a  stationary  source  may  not  cause 
or  contribute  to  concentrations  of  air  pollut- 
ants in  excess  of  natlcmal  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  the  first  sentence  of 
section  119(b)(1)  can  be  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  sentence:  "sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(b)(2)(A)." 

A  confwmlng  amendment  Is  needed  In  sub. 
section  8ia)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill,  which 
deals  with  PEA-ordered  coal  conversions.  The 
second  sentence  of  that  subsection  should  be 
amended  to  delete  the  following  phrase:  "the 
installation  is  located  in  a  region  described 
In  the  first  sentence  of  section  119(b)(1)." 

Plant  equipment  for  burning  coal.  Section 
8(a)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  section 
10(a)  of  the  House-passed  bill  provide  that 
conversions  can  be  ordered  only  for  plants 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  have  "the 
capability  and  necessary  plant  equipment  to 
bum  coal".  We  understand  that  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  to  permit  conversions 
to  be  ordered  where  necessary  plant  equip- 
ment is  reasonably  available  and  that  It  Is 
not  necessary  for  a  plant  to  have  all  the 
equipment  already  In  place.  To  avoid  any 
uncertainty,  however,  we  urge  the  conferees 
to  state  this  tntest  tn  the  conference  report 
as  was  done  In  the  House  Report  on  page  28. 

Enern  fnfomation  reporting.  The  House 
bill  contains,  !n  Section  11,  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
to  ccAlect  energy  information  he  determines 
is  necessary  to  assist  In  the  formulation  of 
energy  policy  or  to  carry  out  tlie  puipoaes 
of  the  Act  or  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act. 

The  Senate  BUI  contains  no  such  provi- 
sion. 

As  you  know,  the  recently  enacted  PEA 
legislation  now  provides  the  Administrator 
with  broad  authority.  Including  subpoena 
powers,  to  gather  energy  Information.  In  view 
of  the  enactment  of  the  FEA  bUl,  we  strongly 
support  the  approach  taken  by  the  Senate  of 
deleting  Section  11.  This  will  avoid  dupli- 
cation, confusion  and  conflict  with  the  In- 
formation gathering  sections  of  the  PEA  Act. 

In  particular,  subsection  11(e)  of  the 
House  version  is  particularly  objectionable 
because  It  would  provide  the  authority  to  the 
Administrator  to  obtain  Information  directly 
from  other  agencies  regardless  of  existing 
statutes  prohibiting  such  transfer  or  of  the 
pledge  of  confldentlaUty  under  which  It  was 
obtained.  Law  enforcement  and  Independent 
regulatory  agencies  would  be  required,  for 
example,  to  make  information  available 
which  was  obtained  pursuant  to  active  law 
enforcement  investigations.  Other  bureaua 
and  agencies  who  gather  statistics  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  but  with  a  pledge  of  confidential- 
ity to  the  respondent  would  also  be  required 
to  make  available  individual  respondent  re- 
ports, thereby  frustrating  their  ability  to  col- 
lect such  data  In  the  future. 

Therw  are  two  aspects  of  Section  11  which 
we  understand  are  being  considered  for  inclu- 
sion  in   the   conference   bill    becanse   they 


have  no  exact  counterparts  in  the  FEA  legis- 
lation. 

Subsection  (d)  (2)  would  require  quarterly 
reports  setting  out  a  variety  of  types  of  en- 
ergy information.  We  are  very  concerned  that 
preparation  of  such  reports  would  require 
misdirection  of  PEA's  limited  resources.  In- 
sofar as  is  practicable.  FEA  will  publish  data 
In  report  form,  but  we  would  prefer  not  to 
be  required  to  prepare  such  a  wide  variety  of 
reports,  particularly  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  this  provision 
might  be  construed  to  require  publication 
of  data  that  might  be  considered  proprietary 
by  the  perscms  supplying  the  data  to  PEA: 
for  example,  Inventory  data  broken  down  by 
refiners,  and  refinery  yields  by  product.  Such 
a  provision  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  11(f)  of  the  House  bill, 
which  provides  confidential  treatment  for 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  commercial 
and  proprietary  data,  and  the  similar  provi- 
sions of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act. 

The  second  provision  under  consideration, 
we  understand,  is  one  which  would  provide 
that  the  presently  applicable  restrictions  of 
18  use.  1905  against  divulging  trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  trade  Infor- 
mation would  not  apply  to  information  sup- 
plied to  congressional  committees  at  their 
request.  We  are  somewhat  concerned  that 
such  a  provision  would  impair  FEA's  ca- 
pacity to  acquire  prc^>rletary  data  neces- 
sary for  useful  statistical  information.  Our 
data  collection  effort  depends  for  its  success 
on  having  the  widest  possible  sampling.  We 
therefore  recommend  against  inclusion  of 
such  a  provision.  We  will,  of  course,  continue 
to  provide  Congressional  committees  with 
the  widest  possible  range  of  lnfonn*tion,  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Enforcement  and  penalty  proviaions.  The 
enfcK'cement  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  i^jpear  to  ctHitain  some 
technical  shortcoming  which  should  be 
clarified  to  accompllah  Xb»  intent  ol  the 
Congress. 

We  recommend  amending  section  8(d)  (4> 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  Administrator,  PEA, 
and  not  Just  bis  delegates,  can  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  injunctive  relief. 
We  suggest  the  following  language  In  lieu  of 
the  present  section  8(d)  (4) :  "The  Adminis- 
trator, Federal  Energy  Administration,  or  his 
delegate,  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  acts  or 
practices  constituting  a  violation  of  this 
section  or  any  rule,  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing,  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der or  a  preliminary  or  permanent  injunction 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Any  auch 
court  may  also  tesue  mandatary  injunctions 
commanding  any  person  to  comply  with  this 
section  or  any  such  rule,  regulation  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section." 

We  also  recommend  an  amendment  to  sub- 
section 8(e)  to  make  It  clear  that  actions  may 
be  taken  against  offenders  after  June  30, 
1975,  for  acts  or  omissions  occurring  before 
that  date.  As  now  drafted,  the  section  could 
be  construed  to  require  formal  administra- 
tive proceedings  actually  to  have  begun  on 
June  30;  this  requirement  could  encourage 
violations  of  the  Act  In  the  weeks  imme- 
diately prior  to  June  30. 

We  recommend  adopting  the  following 
language  on  this  subject: 

"(e)  The  authority  to  promulgate  and 
amend  regulations  and  to  issue  any  order 
under  this  section  expires  at  midnight  on 
June  30,  1975  but  such  expiration  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on 
auch  date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding 
based  upoo  any  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night June  30. 1975." 
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Reference  to  additional  legislation  in  con- 
ference report.  Let  me  reiterate  my  concern 
that  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  while  helpful  If  modified  substan- 
tially, still  do  not  represent  long-term  solu- 
tions to  our  coal  use  problems.  They  pro- 
vide only  limited,  short-term  assistance  and 
do  not  correct  several  major,  and  I  believe, 
unwarranted  provisions  or  Interpretations  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  understand  that  the  conferees  are  con- 
sidering a  statement  In  their  report  that 
Hit.  14368  deals  with  only  a  limited  number 
of  topics  of  extreme  urgency  and  that  the 
committees  will  be  addressing  themselves  In 
the  near  future  to  other  possible  amend- 
ments, including  amendments  designed  to 
deal  with  energy  shortages  and  with  Insuring 
the  best  use  of  scarce  low-sulfur  fuels.  We 
strongly  support  Including  such  a  commit- 
ment In  the  conference  report. 

There  are  several  items  included  in  both 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  14368 
which  are  not  a  subject  of  the  conference 
but  which  we  believe  should  be  discussed  now 
and  again  during  hearings  held  on  addition- 
al amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Specifically,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
provisions  of  section  119(b)(2)(B)  that  re- 
quire that  plants  scheduled  to  convert  must 
be  conunltted  to  a  compliance  schedule  that 
provides  a  date  by  which  the  source  must  en- 
ter into  contracts  for  low  sulfur  coal  or 
scrubbers.  This  provision  is  coupled  vrtth 
section  119(b)(2)(C)  that  requires  plants 
granted  suspensions  to  come  Into  compli- 
ance with  emission  regulations  in  a  state  im- 
plementation plan  that  are  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  these  amendments. 

The  requirement  concerning  contracts  for 
low  sulfur  fuel  or  scrubbers  would  ef- 
fectively preclude  the  use  of  Intermittent 
control  systems  as  an  alternative  method  for 
achieving  compliance.  If  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  to  permit  use  of  intermittent 
control  systems,  contained  in  our  March  22 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  is  adopted, 
this  section  of  HJl.  14368  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  conform  with  it. 

The  related  requirement  concerning  com- 
pliance with  state  implementation  plan 
emission  limitations  in  effect  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  H.R.  14368,  similarly  is  in- 
consistent with  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal to  encourage  revision  of  state  imple- 
mentation plans  to  avoid  "overkill" — the  sit- 
uation in  which  state  implementation  plans 
require  the  burning  of  clean  fuels  in  areas 
where  air  quality  does  not  necessitate  such 
fuels.  If  state  implementation  plans  are  In 
fact  revised  by  the  states  in  the  Interim  to 
avoid  overkill,  plants  should  be  required  to 
come  Into  compliance  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  conversion  orders  with  these  revised 
state  plans,  not  the  plans  In  effect  when  H.R. 
14368  is  enacted. 

We  also  strongly  believe  that  the  June  30, 
1975  deadline  for  ordering  conversions  is  un- 
duly restrictive.  The  time-consuming  proce- 
dure of  air  quality  analysis  and  compliance 
plan  revisions  will  be  a  deterrent  to  the  num- 
ber of  orders  FEO  can  effectively  Issue  by  the 
June  30,  1975  deadline.  This  deadline  should 
be  deleted. 

We  are  Interested  in  the  conversion  of 
power  plants  to  coal  from  natural  gas  or 
petroleum  products  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  fuels.  This 
strategy  is  designed  to  assist  In  achieving  the 
Nation's  long-run  self-suflSclency  goals.  Only 
long-term  conversions  should  be  encouraged 
where  secure  long-term  coal  contracts  can  be 
established. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  serious  need  to  eval- 
uate emission  limitations  that  are  designed 
to  achieve  ambient  air  quality  cleaner  than 
that  reqvilied  by  the  health-related  stand- 
ards. EPA's  Clean  Fuels  Policy  is  essentially 
addressing  this  problem.  However,  this  vol« 


untary  program  has  been  less  than  complete- 
ly successful.  As  long  as  overly  stringent  reg- 
ulations remain  on  the  books,  utilities  will 
not  be  able  to  enter  long-term  coal  contracts 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  emission 
limitation  revisions. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Energy  Office  be- 
lieves that  further  discussion  is  needed  of 
several  reasonable  alternatives: 

(1)  Require  the  states  to  reconsider  the 
emission  regulations  when  a  candidate  for 
conversion  Is  ordered  to  develop  a  compli- 
ance plan,  or 

(2)  Extend  the  compliance  deadline  be- 
yond 1979 — to  a  time  when  resources  are  rea- 
sonably available  to  attain  the  welfare-re- 
lated ambient  standard. 

Such  further  modifications  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  will  prove  necessary  we  believe  to 
provide  the  Incentive  to  the  mine  owner  and 
operator  to  Invest  in  new  coal  ventures.  Ten 
to  twenty  years  are  needed  to  assure  an  eco- 
nomical mine — not  Just  a  few  years. 

I  hope  these  comments  have  been  useful 
tmd  I  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation 
with  your  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Sawhill, 

Administrator. 

OCTOBKK  12,  1973. 
Subject:    Proposed    Use    of    Supplementary 
Control  Systems  and  Implementation  of 
Secondary  Standards. 
Mr.  Robert  Nelican, 

Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Stand- 
ards, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Neugan  :  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity   to    comment    on    the    prc^oeed 
changes  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  38,  No.  178,  Friday,  September  14,  1973. 
EPA's  purposed  limitation  on  the  use  of 
supplemental  control  strategies  show  careful 
analysis.  We  agree  that  it  Is  essential  to  re- 
quire the  source  to  reimburse  the  control 
agency  for  the  cost  of  added  monitoring  and 
to  take  responsibility  for  air  quality  viola- 
tions as  well  as  the  reliability  of  the  supple- 
mental controls  as  you  have  proposed. 

We  oppose  the  use  of  supplemental  control 
systems  to  achieve  ambient  SOa  standards 
without  the  requirement  of  at  least  90% 
sulfur  removal.  We  believe  there^hould  be  no 
delay  beyond  the  date  presently  established 
by  EPA  in  reducing  the  total  quantity  of 
sulfur  emitted  to  the  air.  See  attached  staff 
memoranda.  We  also  urge  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  curtailment  to  protect  public 
health  when  primary  standards  are  exceeded. 
The  evidence  presented  in  the  Swedish  acid 
rain  and  the  CHESS  studies  support  the  need 
to  remove  at  least  90%  of  the  s\ilfur  from 
the  emissions.  It  is  Important  to  provide  early 
relief  for  those  Individuals  who  live  down- 
wind of  a  large  point  source  of  SO2. 

If  supplementary  control  systems  should 
be  adc^ted  we  recommend  these  changes: 

1 .  Add  the  following  under  40  CFR,  Part  51 : 
The  use  of  supplemental  controls  shall  be 

implemented  at  the  earliest  practical  date  to 
protect  public  health  in  places  where  primary 
standards  for  SO2  are  exceeded. 

2.  Ninety  percent  of  the  sulfur  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  emissions  of  smelter  and 
power  plEmts  by  the  earliest  practical  date. 
The  use  of  curtailment  of  emissions  in  excess 
of  90%  shall  be  required  if  such  curtailment 
is  necessary  to  avoid  exceeding  SO<  standards. 

3.  The  installation  of  SO>  control  equip- 
ment for  large  point  sources  located  in  urban 
areas  shall  be  given  priority. 

Eliminate  the  following  under  Supplemen- 
tary Control  Systems  of  40  CFR,  Part  61, 
column  2,  page  26699 : 

Constant  emission  limitation  techniques 
capable  of  achieving  this  degree  of  emission 
reduction  are  not  available  for  every  smelter. 
The  alternatives  In  most  cases  will  be  either 
to  close  these  facilities  (or  drastically  curtail 


production)  or  apply  supplementary  control 
systems.  Weak  gas  stream  scrubbing  and 
process  changes  may  become  available  for 
application  to  many  nonferroiis  smelters  In 
the  future. 

The  same  stack -gas  technology  which  EPA 
considers  "adequately  demonstrated"  for 
electric  generating  plants  can  be  applied  to 
weak  gas  streams  (e.g.  from  reverb  furnaces) 
in  smelters.  And  the  tc^j  priority  for  this 
should  be  those  power  plants  and  smelters 
located  In  urban  areas. 

Thank  you  for  your  caref\il  review  of  these 
comments  and  the  enclosed  memo. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  R.  Dammxoehleb, 
Air  Pollution  Control  Officer. 

October  12,  1973. 
To  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer. 
Prom   Chief-Engineering   and   Air   Pollution 

Engineer-Roberts. 
Subject  Use  of  Supplementary  Control  Sys- 
tems and  Implementation  of  Second- 
ary Standards  Proposed  by  ES'Ji. 
The  long-term  use  of  supplementary  con- 
trol systems  for  large  point  sources  of  SO, 
such  as  curtailment  or  Increased  stack  height 
to  meet  ground  level  ambient  air  concentra- 
tions   are    undesirable    unless    accompanied 
by  at  least  90%  sulfur  removal  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1.  Supplementary  Control  System  by  Itself 
will  not  control  the  total  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  even  though  ambient  concentrations 
are  below  those  set  by  regulation.  The  CHESS 
and  Swedish  acid  rain  studies,  document  the 
need  to  limit  the  total  quantity  of  SO,  which 
is  emitted  to  the  air  at  an  early  date.' 

2.  The  experience  of  this  Agency  with  cur- 
tailment of  the  Tacoma  Smelter  is  not  satis- 
factory as  is  Impled  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  attached  chart  showing  the  number  of 
violations  and  public  complaints  Indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  large  drop  in  com- 
plaints but  there  is  need  for  added  relief. 
The  real  life  Implementation  of  SO,  ciirtall- 
ment  by  the  Tacoma  Smelter  has  produced 
some  200  public  complaints  in  1973  up  to 
August  31.  Some  of  the  limitations  pn^>osed 
by  EPA.  will  limit  the  number  of  violations 
and  complaints  and  should  be  added  the 
condition  of  the  variance  granted  ASARCO. 
The  use  of  curtailment  with  the  Federal 
standards  which  are  less  stringent  than  those 
of  our  Agency  would  result  In  a  higher  num- 
ber of  SOj  insults  to  the  public.  We  stUl 
receive  large  numbers  of  SOj  complaints 
while  ambient  readings  do  not  exceed  the 
Federal  standards. 

3.  ASARCO  has  reported  that  the  use  of 
ciu-tailment  by  the  Tacoma  Smelter  has 
caused  a  30%  loss  in  production.  The  early 
installation  of  effective  controls  would  reduce 
the  loss  of  power  and  otqjper  that  wUl  occur 
if  curtailment  Is  used  as  the  primary  means 
of  meeting  SO,  standards. 

4.  The  technology  to  achieve  90%  SO,  con- 
trol is  available.  The  technology  to  control 
weak  SO,  streams  coming  from  power  plants 
is  "adequately  demonstrated"  for  purposes 
of  Section  in  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  safer 
technology  can  be  applied  to  weak  SO, 
streams  coming  from  smelter  roasters  and 
reverberatory  furnaces. 

5.  Curtailment  programs  are  difficult  to 
monitor  and  enforce. 

A.  ASARCO  has  recently  successfully  chal- 
lenged this  Agency's  monitoring  of  •  •  • 
process.  The  State  of  Washington  Pollution 
Control  •  •  •  recently  ruled  that  a  violation 
cannot  be  issued  unless  the  SO,  ruling  is  10% 
above  the  value  specified  in  the  regulation. 
On  this  basis  six  violations  in  1973  were 
voided. 

B.  It  would  be  possible  to  operate  a  cur- 
tailment system  with  very  few  violations  yet 
have  a  large  number  of  SO,  insulta  that 
affect  public  health  and  cause  the  large  num« 
ber  of  complaints  that  we  stUl  receive.  There 
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Is  a  strong  tendency  to  rediic«  (nirtaliment 
M  the  point  source  piaxae  does  npt  touch  the 
air  mooltorlng  station.  Requirlne  the  aource 
to  pay  the  cost  of  addlUoD&l  nonltorlog  Ij 
the  only  practical  way  to  prelect  the  public 
Xrooi  SO.  and  sulfate  In&ults. 

C.  It  is  ImpowUblP  to  model  tt  e  SO.  (and/ 
or  auUate)  tzmaits  ttkat  occur  due  to  wind 
cfaangea.  tbe  break-up  of  an  inircniaci  or  the 
fu^itlT*  low  kevel  nniitlons.  Tt*  only  sure 
way  to  reduce  these  Insulu  Is  to  combine 
$>0'~(,  control  and  curtailment. 

6.  Onoe  auppAementary  contiols  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  means  of  meeting  fcmhlent  air 
SO.  standards  there  wUl  be  prea$ure  to  con- 
tinue such  controls  iodefinltelyi 

JoHS  W.  Roberts 

The  LnKABY  of  Congi 

CONCKESSIOMAJL  RZSEABCH  Si^VXCt.. 

Washington,  DC.  Iiruy  6. 1974. 
To  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Entlronmental 
PoUutlon.  Attention:   Mr.  imzl  Brslth- 
wmlte. 
From  Maria  H.  Grimes.  Analyst.  E  avlronmen- 

tal  Policy  Dlvlsloo, 
Subject   Buppiemental   Control   Strategies. 

Tbe  folio  wing  comments  summarize  Infor- 
mation  obtained  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
proposed  supplementary  contra:  strategies 
which  you  selected  foe  further  ai  lalysis  dur- 
ing our  meeting  on  April  18.  These  Included: 
atate-of-the-art  and  rellabUity  of  SCS  meth- 
ods and  technology:  vulnerabliit)  of  the  sys- 
tem: costs;  and  enforceability. 

To  complement  the  laformatKin  provided 
by  EPA  in  its  April.  1973  briefing  Ipaper,  pro- 
posed reg'ulations  regarding  use  (|f  intermit- 
tent control  systems  of  Septembjer  14,  1973, 
and  Its  hearings  021  the  adequacy  pi  SOz  coD- 
taol  technology  in  October,  1973^  as  w«U  as 
the  comments  submitted  to  KPA  by  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  (attached) ,  I  con- 
tacted  the  following  persons: 

Mr  John  W.  Frey,  Air  Qualijty  Branch, 
TVA,  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama: 

Mr.  Robert  Foster.  Dlv.  of  Al^^  PoUutloo 
Control,  State  of  Tennessee; 

Mr.  Frank  Daonkoehler,  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol OdBcer,  Puget  Sound  Air  Polfitloa  Con- 
trol Agency,  Seattle.  Washington; 

Mr.  Franchot  Buhler,  Natlocaij  League  of 
Cities.  Washington.  DC. 

The  following  obserrations  r^ult  from 
these  interviews : 


ASEQI7ATX    Un    KZLt4SI.E    SCS    TCCHI  OLOCt    AND 
ICETHOOOLOCr  IS  ATAILABI  S 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that 
adequate  and  reliable  technoU>(y  Is  now 
available  and  components  from  atveral  ven- 
dors are  usually  selected  to  make  lup  an  SCS 
system.  TVA  estimates  that  a  sysnem  for  one 
of  tbeir  plants  woiild  require  IS^IS  months 
to  become  fully  operational,  including  field 
studies,  design  state,  and  Inst^llaUon  of 
equipment  all  of  which  can  proqeed  simul- 
taneously. The  process  ivqulre^  minimal 
downtime  and  there  Is  little  maltunctlon. 

DlSerences  of  opinion  arise  ajd  to  opera- 
tional methods.  EPA  cites  TVAiB  Paradise 
plant  system  as  an  example  of  thai  feasibility 
of  the  system.  Tlie  discussion  with  Mr.  Prey 
yielded  the  information,  howevei,  that  tbe 
field  Instruments  are  not  Itidlvldually 
checked  for  calibration  and  porformance, 
since  the  employee  anticipated  tq  this  work 
has  Xiot  yet  become  available.  Ipe  instru- 
ments ar«  moultored  by  remote  cbntrol,  the 
resulting  dat*  being  processed  byjoomputer. 
Od«  employee  on  an  early  day-ilme  shift 
moQltors  the  computer  consoles  knd  Inter- 
prets the  data  for  action  as  needed! (The  need 
for  ooatt*  InterpretatloD  ai  meteorological 
data  appears  to  vary  with  the  Individual  lo- 
caUoti.  Paradise  rcqutraa  only  lo^-level  in- 
terpretation, btit  the  system  Installed  for 
one  section  o<  tb«  Widows  Creek  plant  calls 
lot  coDslderabla  lDtwpretl\>«  skllll.) 

At  Paradise,  no  Bionltorlng  taJU*  place  by 


a  trained  meteorologist  outside  at  his  work- 
ing hours  which  end  in  mkl-aftemoon.  Yet, 
Mr.  Dannkoehler  stated  that  aU  8CS  systems 
now  available  require  regular  servicing  of  all 
Inetruments  (calibration,  reading,  evalua- 
tion) in  tbe  field,  and  that  the  system,  to  be 
reliable,  must  be  operated  on  a  24-bour  basis. 
ASABOO's  system  and  tbe  liMtruments  of 
the  Puget  Soiund  regloo  are  operated  in  this 
manner. 

In  a  second,  unaoUclted  conversation.  Mr. 
Frey  modified  his  prcvioos  statements.  He  did 
not  change  his  original  assertion  that  TVA 
SDEL  program  Is  being  executed  both  on  the 
basis  of  previous  experiences  and  tbe  use  of 
new  data  developed  In  the  course  of  opera- 
tion, and  that  It  is  still  In  a  state  of  flux. 
Is  not  complete,  and  Is  still  experimental  In 
some  <A  tbe  stages.  He  did  state,  however, 
that  TVA's  goal  Is  to  have  continuous  me- 
teorological surveillance  in  the  field  to  inter- 
pret and  make  changes  to  Improve  computer 
accuracy.  He  apparently  Is  not  content  to 
rely  solely  on  the  cuirrently  used  Indirect 
monitoring  and  remote  readouts.  Neverthe- 
less, he  reiterated  that  the  Paradise  operation 
demonstrates  that  ambient  standards  can  be 
met  and  maintained  with  SCS,  and  that  the 
system  can  be  used  as  an  "ongoing  sustaining 
operation  with  reliable  capability."  He 
emphasized  that  the  full -scale  program  pro- 
jected for  TVA  would  Involve  a  a4-hour.  3- 
shift.  7-day  workweek  operation,  anticipated 
for  June  or  September  of  this  year  at  the 
Widows  Creek  plant.  Even  now,  field  Instru- 
ments apparently  are  being  maintained  by 
TVA  personnel  not  direcOy  related  to  the 
SDEL  program  as  part  of  tbe  regular  service 
schedule  for  aU  TVA  Instrumenutlon. 
coers  Foa  keliabij!  aj»d  nrroBCEABLz  optra- 

TlOW  OF  AW  SCS  PBOCRAM  ARE  COSIDXRABLX 

EPA  estimates  that  Installation  costs  for  an 
SCS  system  will  average  OCM.OOO,  and  op- 
erational expenses  $100,000  a  year.  A  tall 
8t«ck  about  1,000  ft,  high,  to  complement 
the  system  would  cost  $6  million,  but  require 
almost  no  upkeep.  TVA's  figures  for  Its  80EL 
technique  Is  about  $100  million  for  instal- 
lation and  some  $17  million  annually  for 
operation.  Mr.  Foster's  estimate  for  a  large 
power  plant  needing  10-12  monitoring  sites  is 
$a  million.  These  costs  are  about  10%  of 
expenses  which  would  have  to  be  Incurred 
for  sulfur  oxide  scrubbers. 

Tbe  real  costs  of  using  SCS  are  much 
higher.  According  to  Mr.  Dannkoehler  and 
EPA,  ASABCO  sustained  a  35%  loos  of  pro- 
duction last  year  as  a  result  of  necessary  cur- 
tailments of  operations.  While  Industrtee  in 
some  areas  may  avail  then^selves  of  State  or 
local  weather  services  and  meteorological 
findings  to  compute  and  predict  adverse  con- 
ditions, additional  funds  may  be  needed  for 
wsather  balloons  aiul  other  measuring  instru- 
ments where  such  services  are  not  furnished 
by  State  or  local  weather  bureaus. 

Very  significant  additional  costs,  according 
to  the  State  spokesmen  and  Mr.  Buhler  wUl 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  tax  payers  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  instrumentation  and  per- 
sonnel to  monitor  and  enforce  8CS  sys- 
tems for  the  States'  resources  are  already 
taxed  to  the  limit  and  cannot  assume  addl- 
tional  surveillance  responsibilities.  Tennes- 
see is  considering  a  request  for  a  Federal 
grant  of  about  $100,000  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Foster  anticipate*  that,  by  follow- 
ing EPA  criteria  of  eligibility.  6  or  $  sources 
would  be  allowed  to  use  BC8  and  could  be 
monitored  for  this  amount.  Puget  Sound  •  or 
7  persons  are  now  detailed  to  monitor  one 
ASABCO  plant,  using  6  of  its  10  statloiu. 
About  $300,000  a  year  Is  needed  for  this 
process  which  includes  complex  verification 
procedures  to  furnish  solid  proof  of  vlola- 
tkooa.  It  is  complicated  by  obaolete  instru- 
mentation. Mr.  Dannkoebler's  esttanate  for 
State  manpower  needs  to  iBonitor  all  antici- 
pated   sources    permitted    to   use   8CS   was 


around  $400,000  a  year.  In  addlUon.  hU 
agency  would  require  a  minimum  of  $70- 
80,000  to  purchase  new  and  niore  reliable 
equipment,  since  no  Federal  grants  for  this 
purpose  have  been  received  since  196S. 
mroBCESTEiTT  <yr  amkkivt  staitdards  is  deft- 

CtMfT  AWt>  BimCOT-T SCS  STSTEMS   ARE  TOO 

EASn-T   MAKIPTTUITEI)  TO  AVOID  DETECTION    OF 
VIOLATIONS 

EPAs  criteria  for  allowing  the  use  of  SCS 
systems  Is  that  they  be  measurable  and  en- 
forceable. TVA  claims  that  the  concerned 
States  have  free  access  to  all  plants  and 
data,  and  that  all  necessary  Information  is 
made  available.  Tennessee  reserves  the  op- 
tion for  Its  personnel  to  enter  a  source  with- 
out prior  announcement,  a  requirement 
which  antedates  filing  of  the  State  Implemen- 
tation plan.  The  Puget  Sound  agency  uses  its 
own  Independent  Instrumentation  to  verify 
data  submitted  by  ASARCO. 

Confirmation  of  accuracy,  and  thtis  the 
enforcement  of  ambient  standards  are  com- 
plicated, however: 

Mr.  Frey  said  that  TVA  is  stlH  negotiating 
with  the  States  Involved  since  the  latter  have 
not  yet  decided  on  a  course  of  action  to  su- 
pervise the  system  and  enforce  the  staiKl- 
ards.  Tennessee  does  give  prior  warning  of  a 
forthcoming  inspection  unless  there  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  source  is  deliberately 
violating  the  standard.  In  that  event,  a  State 
monitoring  Instrument  is  moved  into  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  plant's  Instrument  to  verify  Its 
data.  Sources  are  required  to  demonstrate 
that  they  have  both  the  expertise  and  the 
equipment  to  comply  with  regulations;  how- 
ever, expertise  is  acknowledged  to  be  gained 
largely  through  on-the-job  training,  and  Mr. 
Foster's  opinion  wt&  that  violations  mlg^t  be 
pernUtted  on  a  sliding  scale,  with  the  system 
becoming  effective  over  a  period  of  time. 
Since  his  agency's  primary  stated  objective  Is 
to  protect  public  health,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  results,  not  the  Internal  mechanisms  of 
a  system.  Sources  are  responsible  for  all 
equipment,  Including  the  necessary  weather 
balloons. 

Mr.  Dannkoehler  admits  to  considerable 
difficulties  in  proving  violations.  In  order  to 
disprove  ASARCO's  data  obtained  with  up-to- 
date  equipment,  it  must  monitor  the  source's 
operations  Independently  and,  according  to 
State  regulations,  furnish  proof  within  a 
plus-minus  10%  margin  of  error.  The  final 
strip  chart — the  final  chart  of  calculations 
which  Is  the  result  of  preceding  measure- 
ments and  computations — is  the  required 
proof. 

Puget  Sound  personnel  has  become  ex- 
perienced and  expert  at  providing  Justifiable 
court  data,  but  ASARCO  employeee  also  have 
become  expert  at  avoid  Uig  or  bypassing  State 
monitoring  stations.  ASABCO  also  was  to 
comply  with  a  State-established  Inspection 
protocol  which,  however,  it  baa  yet  to  Im- 
pleznent. 

At  the  start,  every  citation  of  a  violation 
was  appealed,  resulting  in  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming  prooedurea.  Tbe  Appeals  Court 
has  since  defined  certain  areas  of  contro- 
versy such  as  reliability  of  readings,  dump 
cycle  arguments  (a  smelter's  purging  period 
of  5-6  minutes  at  a  time  when  Instruments 
are  not  read)  for  which  precedent-making 
Judgments  have  been  rendered.  As  a  result, 
appeals  have  diminished,  but  violations  have 
licit  decreased  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
number  of  unconteated  fines  paid,  (see  at- 
tached documents). 

In  tbe  case  of  multiple  sources  In  a  region. 
Mr.  Daiinkoehler  felt  that  a  separate  set  of 
lastruments  would  have  to  be  used  for  e«ch 
source  to  prove  a  violation,  for  poUuters 
could  claim  that  the  readings  did  not  apply 
to  tbenx.  Mr.  Foster  would  use  a  model  allo- 
cating a  certain  percentage  of  emlMrtnww  to 
eaob  aouroe  Vooated  In  fairly  doae  proximity 
to  anotbar. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY     CONTROL    STRATEGIES    DO    NOT 
ASSURE     PROTECTION      OF     PtTBLIC     HEALTH 

Until  definitive  proof  is  available  that  sul- 
fates, acid  rain  and  other  residual  pollut- 
ants resulting  from  tall  stack  emissions  oA 
SOx  into  the  atmosphere  are  not  harmful  to 
public  health,  there  appeared  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  SCS  should  be  used 
solely  as  an  interim  measure  in  the  con- 
text of  the  EPA  proposal,  i.e.  for  existing  in- 
stallations only,  and  as  temporary,  immedi- 
ate relief  to  tbe  public  while  permanent 
controls  are  perfected.  (Admittedly,  tbe  in-i 
terim  aspect  may  complicate  enforcement 
and  act  as  a  disincentive  to  commit  cap- 
ital for  installation  and  operation  of  SCS.) 
Tbe  Puget  Sound  region  is  on  record  as  op- 
posing the  use  of  SCS  without  tbe  require- 
ment of  at  least  90 '/c  SOx  removal.  Emis- 
sion controls  of  large  sources,  as  soon  as  their 
effectiveness  has  been  demonstrated,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  permanent  an- 
swer for  the  protection  of  public  health. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  not  only  is  control  technology  still 
deficient,  but  that  delays  In  deliveries  of 
equipment  already  contracted  for  due  to 
shortages  of  materials  and  metals  will  make 
achievement  of  standards  within  the  man- 
dated time  limits  unfeasible. 

Other  issues,  such  as  the  legality  of  using 
SCS  as  an  abatement  strategy,  are  not  cov- 
ered in  this  memorandum.  TTiey  are  dealt 
with  In  the  NRDC  comments,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached. 

STATE    AlR    POLLUTION    ImPLEMFNTATION    PLAN 

Progress  Report,  Jtms  30  to  December  31, 
1973 

Prepared  by  Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning 
and  Standards.  Office  of  Air  and  Water  Pro- 
grams, U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Research,  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  and 
Office  of  Enforcement  and  General  Counsel, 
TJjS.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C. 

AIK    QUALITY    AND    EMISSION    DATA 

Atr  QuaJify  Overvieio 

Suspended  particulates  remain  a  problem 
In  spite  of  encouraging  evidence  of  down- 
ward trends.  One-hundred- tblrty-etght 
AQCRs  reported  at  least  one  station  still 
above  a  primary  standard  (24-hour  or  annual 
in  1972.  Thirty-four  AQCRs  have  reported  no 
annual  1972  particulate  data.  Primary  24- 
hoiir  or  annual  sulfur  dioxide  standards  were 
exceeded  at  one  or  more  locations  In  only  19 
of  132  AQCRs  reporting  1972  data. 

Data  on  oxidants  and  carbon  monoxide  are 
quite  sparse,  but  U  the  limited  results  are 
Indicative,  substantial  problems  exist  with 
these  two  pollutants.  The  primary  oxidant 
standard  was  exceeded  in  21  of  38  AQCRs  re- 
porting at  least  one  quarter's  data.  The  pri- 
mary carbon  monoxide  standards  were  ex- 
ceded  In  42  of  48  AQCRs  reporting  in   1972. 

Adequacy  of  Air  Quality  Reporting  and 
Proccising 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1973,  data  for  the  second  quar- 
ter of  CY  1973  reaching  the  Storage  and 
Retrieval  of  Aerometrlc  Data  (SAROAD)  sys- 
tem represents  leas  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  stations  reporting  bx  CY  1972.  Conse- 
quently, an  attempt  to  characterize  nation- 
wide air  quality  status  or  trends  using  the 
i&camplete  1973  data  presently  in  hand 
would  be  premature  and  misleading.  Four 
quarters  of  1073  data  are  expected  to  be  In 
hand  for  summarlaatlon  In  the  next  SIP 
progress  report. 

Adequacy  of  air  quality  monitoring  nettoorks 
The  number  of  air  sampling  stations  by 
pollutant-type  reporting  data  as  required  In 
approved  SIPs  varies  from  60  to  aoo  percent 
of  requlraments.  However,  when  the  reqxilred 
reporting  stations  are  related  to  the  SIP  re- 
quirement the  percantage  by  pollutant-typa 
vanes  from  39  to  84  percent. 


Emiasion  data  re-porting  and  processing 
Emission  data  are  continually  changing 
due  to  additions  and  corrections  (e.g.,  up- 
dated emission  factors,  discovery  of  new 
sources,  new  estimates  of  emissions  from  a 
source,  installation  of  control  equipment, 
shutdown  and  start  tip  of  soorces) .  Conse- 
quently, trends  due  to  control  activities  are 
characterized  as  inconclusive.  However,  the 
1972  data  based  on  the  National  Emission 
Data  System  (NEDS)  show  significantly 
higher  carbon  monoxide  and  lower  particu- 
late emission  from  Indtistrlal  processes  when 
compared  to  the  1971  data.  NEDS  shows  more 
carbon  monoxide  for  nearly  every  industrial 
categcwy.  It  conld  be  concluded  either  that 
NEDS  has  not  adequately  accounted  for  car- 
bon monoxide  controls  or  that  the  methodol- 
ogy used  In  1971  overestimated  the  extent  of 
control.  Another  possibility,  of  course,  is  that 
sources  of  carbon  monoxide  were  Inadvert- 
ently missed  in  earlier  inventories. 

Industrial  process  particulate  emissions 
compare  favorably  from  1971  to  1972,  except 
for  the  mineral  products  industry,  which  In 
1972  had  much  lower  emissions.  As  In  the 
case  of  carbon  monoxide  emissions,  the  ac- 
countability of  control  mesisures  for  this 
category  could  cause  this  discrepancy. 

PLAN  REVISION  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Overview 

The  Plan  Revision  Management  Sj^tem 
( PMRS)  analysis  has  been  expanded  from  the 
original  17  AQCRs  to  67  AQCRs.  In  addition, 
the  PRM8  has  been  expanded  from  analysis 
in  relationship  to  annual  particulate  matter 
and  sulfur  dioxide  standards  to  analysis  of 
all  current  nattonal  ambient  air  quaUty 
standards,  except  that  for  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and 
Standards  provides  each  Regional  Office  with 
detailed  cof>ies  of  the  individual  PRMS  site 
reviews  for  each  Doonltorlng  site  identtfled  as 
having  a  "possible  deficiency"  within  60  days 
of  the  end  of  each  »M>mi>r»r<ii»i  reporting  pe- 
riod. D.^ita  review  actions  have  been  initiated 
by  the  Regional  Offices  to  iletermlne  causes 
of  the  Identified  deficiencies  in  the  first  17 
AQCRs  within  the  PRMS. 

Two  Important  facts  are  geimane  In  con- 
sidering results  of  these  actions.  First,  be- 
cavise  the  systMn  considers  the  applicable 
State  find  Federal  regulations,  transportation 
control  plans,  and  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle 
Control  Program  in  the  development  of  the 
projected  air  quality  trend,  an  AQCR  will  not 
be  "flagged"  even  though  the  air  quality  Is 
considerably  above  the  applicable  air  qual- 
ity standards,  so  long  as  the  observed  alx 
quality  is  following  the  downward  trend  pre- 
dicted on  the  basis  of  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations and  compliance  schedules.  Second, 
the  PRMS  anal}raea  only  the  air  quality  data 
currently  contained  in  the  SAROAD.  Th««- 
fore,  In  a  number  of  eases,  becausa  of  the  In- 
complete implementation  of  tbe  quarterly 
reporting  requirements  for  air  quaUty  data, 
there  may  be  an  8-  to  10-month  time  lag  In 
the  currentjtess  of  the  data. 

However,  as  more  States  begin  to  Imple- 
ment the  reporting  requirements,  the  system 
will  be  able  to  provide  an  up-to-date  analysis 
of  any  specific  AQCR  and  its  progress  toward 
attainment  of  tbe  standards. 

Results  of  analysis 

The  current  PRMS  analysis  has  identified 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  pos- 
sible deficiencies  (I.e..  an  air  sampling  site 
where  trends  In  air  quality  Indicat*  that 
NAAQS  wUl  not  be  reached  as  of  the  speci- 
fied attainment  dato)  in  10  of  the  original  17 
AQCRs  as  were  identlfled  In  the  first  analysis. 
Seven  AQCRs  did  not  have  an  increaa«d 
number  of  mo&ltorlng''sitea  available  for  re- 
view and  had  tbe  same  or  an  Increasad  per- 
centaga  of  possible  deAcieneiee. 

A  review  of  the  other  (0  AQGBs  aualyxad 
showed  adequate  progress  being  made  towaid 
attainment  of   air   quality  standards,   with 


tbe  exception  of  a  few  localized  problems. 
The  AQCRs  that  did  not  follow  this  general 
trend  were  principally  divided  Into  two 
groupe:  (1)  thoee  within  limited  data  tase 
and  (2)  those  with  Increasing  ambient  con- 
centrations. The  AQCRs  with  a  limited  data 
base  had  fewer  than  the  minimum  number 
ot  sites  req\ilred  by  the  SIP  and 'or  a  mini- 
mal quantity  of  available  data  from  each 
site. 

For  particulate  matter,  8  of  the  67  AQCRs 
had  a  limited  data  base;  for  sulftir  dioxide, 
32  cf  the  67  AQCRs  had  a  limited  data  base. 
SlmiJarlT.  14  of  25  AQCRs  that  were  required 
to  have  carbon  monoxide  tnstrtnnents  had 
less  than  the  mtnlmum  number  of  sites  re- 
quired and  18  of  36  AQCRs  that  were  required 
to  have  oxidant  Instruments  had  less  than 
t>ie  minimum  number  of  sites  required  re- 
porting sufficient  data  for  analysis. 

Possible  deficiencies  associated  with  par- 
ticulate matter  were  noted  In  51  of  the  67 
AQCRs  analysed.  Some  of  these  deficiencies 
appear  to  be  local  in  nature  since  the  re- 
mainder of  the  AQCR  appears  to  be  progress- 
ing as  predicted. 

Possible  deficiencies  were  associated  with 
carbon  monoxide  in  13  AQCRs  and  with 
oxidant  in  8.  However,  39  AQCRs  have  values 
that  are  currently  above  tbe  na.nr>nai  stand- 
ards for  carbon  monoxide  (although  only  35 
of  the  67  AQCRs  required  CO  monitors,  an 
additional  4  AQCBs  had  d^ita.  thus,  tbe  29). 
and  19  of  tbe  36  AQCR  required  to  have 
oxidant  monitors  have  values  above  the 
standard.  Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  al- 
most 50  percent  of  the  AQCRs  that  were  re- 
quired to  have  carbon  mor.oxide  and  oxidant 
monltcxB  had  less  than  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  sites  with  sufficient  data  for  analysis. 
AdditionaUy,  some  AQCRs  have  a  carbon 
monoxide  instrument  where  no  current  SIP 
requirement  exisis  and  have  recorded  values 
in  excess  of  the  standard. 

In  general,  the  PRMS  analysis  indicates 
that  in  moat  AQCBs  adequate  progress  ap- 
pears to  be  being  made  for  most  sites;  how- 
ever, no  relaxation  of  any  cf  the  current  on- 
going programs  should  take  place.  The  pos- 
sible deficiencies  should  ge  reviewed  to 
determine  their  cause  and  possible  solution 
for  that  area  of  the  AQCR  where  the  de- 
ficiency was  noted.  The  status  of  sulfur 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidant  will 
require  additional  data  to  really  assess  the 
situation  and  determine  if  possible  deficien- 
cies exist. 

SrTTLEStENT.\RT    CONTROL    SYSTEMS 

A  major  issue  related  to  Implementation 
plans  involves  the  question  of  supplemen- 
tar>'  control  systems  (SCS)  as  an  acceptable 
control  strategy.  SCS  involve  both  the  tem- 
poral variation  of  emission  rate,  based  on 
axpectad  meteorological  conditions,  to  avoid 
high  ground-level  concoitrations  during  pe- 
riods of  poor  dl^ierslon  potential,  and  tbe 
use  cf  tall  stacks  to  lower  ground-level  im- 
pact. Early  In  September  1973.  EPA  proposed 
regulations  and  solicited  public  comment  on 
them.> 

SCS  are  considered  less  desirable  than  con- 
stant emission  llmltaticns  and.  as  proposed, 
will  be  allowed  only  for  large,  remote  ex- 
iting sources  of  sulftir  dioxide  and  only 
where  constant  emisalou  reduotlcn  systems 
are  not  available  to  the  sotirce.  Generally  this 
restricts  their  use  to  nonferrous  soMlters 
(after  use  of  acid  plant  control  systenu)  and 
rural  coal-flred  power  plants  that  wm  not  be 
able  to  lostall  stack  gas  cleaning  aquliMnaot 
nor  find  low-sulfur  coal.  The  regulatioaa  also 
proposed  many  requirements  for  the  dealgn 
and  operation  of  8CS. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fourth,  U  should  also  be  twted  that  many 
▲QCSli  have  lesa  thaa  the  ■iinin«iiM»  nnaa- 


^WeiercU   Refltter,   Volume    9S.    Ho.    tn. 
September  30,  1973. 
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ber  of  sites  required   In  the 
sufficient  data  for  which  any 
be  performed.  This  is  especially 
fur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide 
Thus,  for  many  of  the  67  AQCRs, 
for  those  pollutants  may  not  be 
until  at  least  the  minimum  nu 
quired  sites  are  reporting  enou 
analysis    and    review.    Consldera, 
be  given  to  the  number  of  sites 
the  analysis  was  i)erformed 
minimum  number  of  sites 
SIP  before  any  conclusions  are 
cernlng   the  progress  an   AQCR 
Many  AQCRs  that  at  this  time 
making  adequate  progress  based 
the  minimum  number  of  monitors 
may  have  severe  SIP  deflcieucles 
data  from  all  the  sites  are 
Sclent  quantity  for  review. 

A  comparison  of  the  Initial  ana_ 
17  AQCRs  to  the  current  analysis 
that,  in  general.  States  are 
aerometrlc  data,  thus  providing 
quality  data  base  for  review. 

In  some  cases,  the  Increased  . 
lowed  for  the  identification  of 
tional  possible  deficiencies  that  v 
dent  in  the  initial  analysis. 

The  results  from  the  current 
67  AQCRs  indicated  four  prlnclpi  ,1 
problems:    (1)   limited  data  base. 
Ized  problem,  (3)   general  problem, 
increasing  pollutant  concentratla  as 

The  AQCRs  with  a  limited  dati 
suited  from  having  less  than  the 
number  of  sites  required  by  the 
was    not    a   major   problem    for 
matter  as  only  8  of  the  67  AQCRs 
than  the  minimum  number  of  sitei 
reporting  sufficient  data  for 

ever,  this  was  not  the  case  for 

32  of  the  67  AQCRs  had  less  than 
mum  number  of  monitoring  sites 
sufficient  data  for  analysis.  Sim 
the  25  AQCRs  that  were  requi.. 
carbon  monoxide  instruments  had 
the  minimum  number  of  sites  . 
18  of  the  36  AQCRs  that  were 
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TABLE  S-l.-ST  ITUS 


EPA  RegionAtati 


Region  I: 

Connactkut 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

ru*  Hampshir*. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II: 

New  Jersey.. 

New  York.... 

Puerto  Rico.. 

Virgin  Islands... 
Region  III: 

Delaware 

District  of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

PennsylvMia 

VIrgimt 

West  Virginia 

Region  IV: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina 


Total  suspende  I  particulates 


Total  required 


E 
E 


16 
13 
39 
8 
7 
4 

19 

72 

3 


25 
6 
52 
25 
23 
2 

78 
228 
5 


Tennessee 1    6 


3 

4 

3 

16 

4 

2 

31 

85 

68 

105 

47 

116 

24 

36 

34 

60 

32 

39 

43 

29 

30 

88 

11 

1 

54 

178 

35 

72 

39 

99 

2 

0 
2 
3 
4 

1 
6 

13 
2 
9 

0 
10 
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have  oxidant  instruments  had  less  than  the 
minimum  ntimber  of  sites  required  report- 
ing sufficient  data  for  analysis. 

Possible  deficiencies  associated  with  total 
suspended  particulates  were  noted  In  51  of 
the  67  AQCRs  analyzed.  Some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies appear  to  be  local  in  nature  since 
the  remainder  of  the  AQCR  appears  to  be 
progressing  as  predicted.  In  addition,  65  of 
the  67  AQCRs  have  patrlculate  concentra- 
tions above  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard. 

Only  5  of  the  67  AQCRs  had  possible  defi- 
ciencies relative  to  sulfur  dioxide,  and  9 
AQCRs  had  values  above  the  standards.  As 
mentioned  previously,  however,  almost  50 
percent  of  the  AQCRs  analyzed  had  less  than 
the  minimum  number  of  sites  required,  and 
any  general  conclusions  on  the  status  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  would  not  be  completely  ac- 
curate at  this  time. 

Possible  carbon  monoxide  deficiencies  were 
noted  in  13  AQCRs  and  oxidant  deficiencies 
In  8.  However,  29  of  the  AQCRs  have  values 
that  are  currently  above  the  national  stand- 
ards for  cart>on  monoxide.  Nineteen  (19)  of 
the  36  AQCRs  required  to  have  oxidant  In- 
striunents  were  above  the  standard.  Again, 
it  shoiUd  be  noted  that  almost  50  percent 
of  the  AQCRs  required  to  have  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  oxidant  monitors  had  less  than 
the  minimum  numljer  of  sites  with  sufficient 
data  for  analysis.  Additionally,  four  AQCRs 
that  have  a  carbon  monoxide  instrument 
where  no  current  SIP  requirement  exists 
have  recorded  values  in  excess  of  the  stand- 
ard.» 

Two  AQCRs  have  been  noted  as  having  pos- 
sible deficiencies  throughout  the  AQCR,  and 
further  study  should  be  Initiated  to  deter- 
mine the  real  extent  of  the  problem. 

To  date,  8  AQCRs  have  reported  pollutant 
concentrations  that  have  Increased  over  the 
past  years.  This  problem  appears  to  be  local 
In  nature  as  only  one  or  two  sites  in  these 
AQCRs  have  shown  Increases.  This  problem 

"Although  only  25  of  the  67  AQCRs  re- 
quired CO  monitors,  an  additional  4  AQCRs 
had  data;  thus,  the  29. 


relates  primarily  to  particulate  concwjtra- 
tlons;  however.  In  a  few  areas,  siilfur  dioxide 
levels  have  also  increased  slightly. 

In  general,  the  PRMS  analysis  indicates 
that  in  most  AQCRs  adequate  progress  ap- 
pears to  be  being  made  for  most  sites;  how- 
ever, no  relaxation  of  any  of  the  current 
ongoing  programs  should  take  place.  The  pos- 
sible deficiencies  should  be  reviewed  to  de- 
termine their  cause  and  possible  solution  for 
that  area  of  the  AQCR  where  the  deficiency 
was  noted.  The  status  of  sulfur  dioxide,  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  oxidants  will  require  ad- 
ditional data  to  really  assess  the  situation 
and  determinc-4f  possible  deficiencies  exist 
However,  for  those  areas  where  a  deficiency 
was  noted,  some  work  should  begin  to  In- 
vestigate the  extent  of  the  problem. 

SECTION    6 AIR    QtTALlTT    MONITORING    AND 

DATA    REPORTING 

Ambient  air  quality 

State  air  pollution  control  agencies  must 
satisfy  two  basic  requirements  with  respect 
to  ambient  air  quality  monitoring:  (1)  es- 
tablish a  network  of  measurement  stations 
for  each  designated  pollutant  (total  sus- 
pended particulates,  sulfur  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  and  oxidants)  according  to  pre- 
scribed guidelines,  adequate  In  number  and 
comprehensive  In  distribution,  to  yield  a 
representative  pictme  of  pollutant  means 
and  extremes,  and  (2)  submit  the  data  from 
these  monitoring  networks  to  EPA  quarterly 
as  evidence  of  meeting  air  quality  standards 
or  of  making  proper  progress  toward  a  speci- 
fied compliance  date. 

Table  6-1  lists,  by  State,  the  level  of  moni- 
toring activity  for  calendar  year  1972  being 
reported  to  EPAs  National  Aerometrlc  Data 
Bank  (NADB)  as  of  September  1973.  Under 
each  poUutant,  the  initial  columns  give  the 
numbers  of  individual  stations  Initially  re- 
quired  in  the  August  14,  1971,  Federal  Regis- 
ter «  and  the  numbers  of  stations  for  which 
data  collected  In  1972  have  been  reported 


^Federal    Register,    Volume   36,    No     156 
August  14,  1971. 
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Sulfur  dioxide 


AQCR's 
reporting 


ll 

a 

V 


E 
a 

E-3 


Total  required 


14 
13 
34 
9 
7 
5 

20 

58 

4 

4 


4 

29 
42 
16 
12 

15 
24 

6 
18 

9 
II 
19 
17 


4 

9 
48 

4 

20 

0 

28 
49 

4 
2 

10 

4 

50 
14 
44 
14 

10 
36 

14 
78 
2 
135 
36 
34 


10 
7 
0 
5 
0 
5 

2 

29 
0 
2 


0 
0 
28 
4 
8 

8 
2 

23 
0 
7 

3 
3 


AQCR's 
reporting 


I? 

Ea 

V 


ll 

E-3 

31 


Carbon  monoxide 


Total  required 


AQCR's 
reporting 


Oxidants 


Total  required 


4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

8 
13 
0 
0 


f 


E  S 
V 


I? 

ii 


AQCR's 
reporting 


4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

7 

19 

0 

0 


4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 

4 

13 

0 
0 


ll 
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TABLE  6-1.-STATUS  OF  CALENDAR  YEAR  1972  MONITORIKG  ACTIVITY  AS  REPORTED  TO  NADB  BY  STATES,  SEPTEMBER  1973 


Total  sitspmdad  paiticutates 


EPA  Ratioa^SUte 


RegioHV: 

lUiBOis 

ladiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wiscansia.... 

RegwnVI: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana  — 
New  Mexico.. 
Okkaboaia.... 
Texas 

Region  VII: 


la 


Manas 

Missaurt 

Nebiaska 

RnionVIII: 

Mora^o 

M«rtaaa 

Nertb  Dakota.. 

South  Dakota.. 

Utah. 

Wywainc 

Retwn  IX: 

Aaaiicaa 
Samoa 

Ariama 

Calilaraia 

imm 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Kepen  X : 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oraflon 

Wasningten 


Sdhrdtaid* 


TaW  ra^iiad 


1 

•H 

1 

E 
a 
E 


54 
42 
29 
25 
78 
24 

10 
5 
16 
24 
52 

32 

35 
30 
II 

2t 
13 

5 

6 

11 

7 


1 

17 

64 

1 

3 

13 

II 

15 
20 
31 


I? 
11 
I? 


54 
117 
I0« 

57 

123 

7 

28 
11 

26 
90 
160 

26 

57 

46 
36 

68 
2 

16 
2 
8 
3 


0 
32 
18 

3 
14 
41 

17 
25 
48 
54 


AQCR's 
reporting 


E 
a 

5  s 

E  a 

Si 
V 


I? 

Ea 
Si 


Tatal  raquirtd 


AQCrs 
Mporting 


Si 


7  7 

7  0 

8  2 
14  I  12 


26 

17 
1 
6 

28 
6 

3 

0 

5 

0 

37 

11 
0 

11 
4 

7 

13 
2 
2 
8 
2 


E 
a 

Ex, 

J£  * 
E'S 
£? 


Carboa  moaoxMc 


Total  re<|«rred 


AQCR's 
rvportiiTg 


0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

0 

0 

« 

Oxidaots 


ToW  rcquirod 


AQCR's 
rcportin{ 


1 1 

IE, 


se  I  ^s     ll 

!o        E-S    ,    E-a 


Total. 


1,377  I  2,667  I    233 


69  I      33     22G     861     1,049  I    363  I    136  |      33     153     133  {  125 

III  'III 


69 


2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

14 

• 

• 

0 

0 

0 

e 

1 

0  i      7 

0 

• 

1 

t 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

e 

0 

0 

1 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

e 

1 

0 

M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ea 

E 

E 

3 

■c 

"? 

1- 

1.,  I 

a. 

•o:s 

c  S       =  P   . 

S 
1 

11 

if 

E-3 

'- 

« 

V 

X 

9  2 

3  2 
0  0 
0  0 
81  3 

4  0 


0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

1 

1 


9 
8 
6 
7 
10 
8 

7 
2 
6 
6 
5 

11 
6 
3 
4 

7 
5 
2 

4 
2 
3 


I 
3 

10 
1 
1 
2 

4 

4 
4 
5 


23 


5     275 


208  I  122 


128 


46 


12     255 


The  remaining  columns  In  Table  6-1  cate- 
gorize the  number  of  Air  Quality  Control  Re- 
gions (AQCRs)  within  each  State  that  are 
(1)  reporting  less  than  half  the  required 
monitoring.  (2)  reporting  from  half  up  to 
the  required  monitoring,  and  (3)  reporting 
more  th&n  the  minimum  reqtiired  monitor- 
ing. (Requirements  for  Interstate  AQCRs  are 
app>ortloned  to  the  constituent  States  accord- 
ing to  population.) 

Note  that  some  States  In  Table  6-1  are  re- 
porting as  many  stations  as  required,  and 
some  are  reporting  more;  but  these  stations 
are  not  always  distributed  among  the  AQCRs 
In  accord  with  minimum  requirements  for 
each  AQCR.  Consequently,  even  In  these 
States,  one  or  more  AQCRs  may  not  yet  sat- 
isfy minimum  monitoring  requirements. 
Purttier.  Table  6-1  Identifies  how  many  of 
the  minimum  required  stations  are  actually 
being  reported  In  each  State.  No  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  assess  the  aspect  of  how 
representative  these  monitoring  locations 
are. 

Tables  6-2  to  6-5  sumixk&rlze  the  status  of 
air  quality  in  the  nation's  247  AQCRs  as  por- 
trayed by  the  data  reported  to  NADB  for 
calendar  year  1972.  For  each  pollutant,  the 
number  of  AQCRs  In  each  priority  classifica- 
tion Is  shown,  plus  the  number  of  AQCRs 
reporting  (1)  at  least  one  station-quarter's 
data  and  (2)  at  least  one  valid  station -3rear  of 
data  for  particulates  and  sulfur  dioxide,  for 
which  annual  standards  pertain.  The  final 


column  in  each  of  these  tables  repm^  tbe 
number  of  AQCRs  wherein  one  or  more  re- 
porting stations  exceeded  a  primary  stand- 
ard. The  results  In  these  four  tables  differ 
from  those  presented  In  the  previous  SIP 
progress  report '  as  a  consequence  of  addi- 
tional 1972  data  and  corrections  received  In 
the  Interim.  The  previously  reported  counts 
are  shown  In  parentheses  In  the  tables. 

In  brief,  su^>ended  particulates  remain  a 
problem  In  spite  of  encouraging  evidence  of 
downward  trends.  One-hundred-tblrty-ei^t 
AQCRs  have  reported  at  least  one  station 
still  above  a  primary  standard  (24-bouT  and/ 
or  annual)  in  1972.  Thirty-four  AQCRs  had 
reported  no  1972  particulate  data  at  that 
point.  Primary  a4-hour  and/or  annual  sulfur 
dioxide  standards  were  exceeded  In  only 
19  of  162  AQCRs  reporting  in  1972. 

Data  for  oxidants  and  carbon  monoxide 
are  quite  sparse,  but  if  these  limited  results 
are  indicatire,  substantial  problems  exist 
with  respect  to  these  two  pollutants.  The 
primary  oxidant  standard  was  exceeded  In  21 
of  38  AQCRs  reporting  at  least  one  quarter's 
data.  The  primary  carbon  monoxide  stand- 
ards were  exceeded  In  42  of  48  AQCRs  report- 
ing In  1973.  More  detailed  information  on 


AQCR  status  and  Individual  station  results 

is  given   In   Publication   No.   EPA-450'1-73- 
004.1 

The  presence  of  individual  values  or  an- 
nual means  over  a  standard  clearly  identifies 
problem  AQCRs.  The  absence  of  such  values 
or  means  in  the  data  reported  from  other 
AQCRs  does  not  necessarily  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  tbe  standards  are  being  met  in 
those  AQCRs  until  their  monitoring  networks 
have  been  thoroughly  appraised  for  adequacy 
in  number  and  placement  of  monitoring 
sites.  Many  regions  do  not  have  compre- 
hensive networks  operating;  others  are  only 
Just  beginning  to  report  scattered  insults 
from  the  initial  stages  of  network  imple- 
mentation. Until  assessments  can  he  made  of 
network  adequacy  (not  necessarily  to  be 
equated  with  the  Initially  specified  minimum 
requirements  listed  In  Table  6-1)  a  technical 
distinction  exists  In  descrlMng  an  AQCR 
reporting  no  values  above  standards.  Ptor  the 
present.  It  can  only  be  stated  that  such  an 
AQCR  "experiences  no  violation."  The  goal 
based  on  data  from  an  adequate  network, 
wlU  be  to  designate  such  an  AQCB  as  "iri 
compliance"  with  national  ambient  air 
quality   standards. 


» State  Air  Pollution  Implementation  Plan 
Progress  Report,  January  1  to  June  30,  1973. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  B»- 
search  Trlan^e  Park,  N.C.  EPA-4&0/ 2-73-005. 
September  1973. 


'Monitoring  and  Air  Quality  TYends  He- 
port,  1972.  U.S.  Envtronmental  Protection 
Agency,  Research  Triangle  Par*,  N.C.  Pub- 
lication No.  EPA-450/ 1-73-004. 
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TABLE  6-2.— SUSPENDED  PARTICULATE  M  TTER.  STATUS 
OF  AIR  QUALITY,  1972 


(Based  on  data  reporttd  by  States  as  of  Oct 


reported  in  EPA  450/2-73-005  are  given  in  i  arenthesesj 


AQCR's  reporting'  - 


Priority 
classification 


Number 
of  AQCR  s 


At  least  1 
station- 
quarter 


At lea<  1 1 

stati  in- 

y  iar 


I  or  la.. 

II 

Ill 

Total.. 


120  118  (116)  no  ( 
70  63  (61)  S3 
57         37  (36)        28 


06)      102  (99) 

47) 

26) 


247     218  (213)    191  (1 79)    138  (139) 


TABLE  6-3— SULFUR  DIOXIDE.  STATUS  01 
1972 


(Based  on  data  reported  by  States  as  of  Oct.  6, 


1973.  Values  re- 


ported in  EPA  45O,'2-73-0O5  are  given  in  |  arenthesesj 


AQCR's  reporting'  - 


At  least  1 
Priority  Number       station- 

classitication    of  AQCR's        quarter 


AOCR's      IS"^ '-3"  2,683  1,914  1,449  3,511  1,377 

exceeding     5°'' ^'^  '."64  694  766  2,129  861 

Atleasil               an?     h ^0  113  31  52  458  208 

statin-         primarj      CO -       58  128  42  75  457  133 

ar       standard  J^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 


fi 


I  or  la 

II 

Ill 

Total.. 


60 
41 
146 


52  (51) 
31  (30) 
79  (13) 


41 
27 
55 


(10) 
(?5) 
(50) 


247      162  aS4)    123  r 


These  original  totals  were  in  error 


TABLE  6-4.-0XI0ANTS.  STATUS  OF  AIR  Ql  ALITY,  1972 ' 


Priority 
classification 


AQCR's 

reporting  at 

Number  of  least  1  station- 

AQCR's  quarter 


I >55  (54)  31  (25) 

III >  192  (193)  7(3) 

Total 247(247)  38(28) 


>  Based  on  data  reported  by  States  as  of  Oct.fe,  1973.  Values 
reported  in  EPA  4502-73-005  are  given  in  par  ntheses. 
'  Providence  AQCR  has  been  reclassified  priori%  I  for  oxidants. 


TABLE  6-5.— CARBON  MONOXIDE.  STATUS  Of 
1972 : 


Priority 
classification 


AQCR's 

raportini  at 

Number  of  least  1  station- 

AQCR's  quarter 


1 30  (39)  22  (13) 

III 217  (218)  26  (21) 

Total 247  (247)  48  (34) 


>  Based  on  data  reported  by  States  as  of  Oct. 
reported  in  EPA  450,'2-73-005  are  given  in  parei^heses. 


U5ly 
accepts  nee 


In  some  instances,  the  lack  of 
an   A(3CR   may   b«   only   an   apparent 
clency.    Stations    may    exist    for 
data  are  not  yet  being  expedltio 
or  correctly  Identified  for 
National  Aeromatric  Data  Bank 
provides  clear  evidence  that  the 
schedule   of   data   submittal    froiii 
State   agencies   through   the   EP> 
OfBces   to   NADB,   Durham,   North 
has  not  yet  been  realized.  According 
schedule,  data  should  reach  NAL|B 
after  the  close  of  a  quarter;   s 
these  data  are  then  provided  120 
the  close  of  a  quarter.  However, 
elusion  of  the  foiirth  quarter  (C"X 
for  the  second  quarter  of  CY 
reaching  NADB  represents  less 
cent  of  the  total  stations  report  ng 


unun; 


at 


1913 
th  in 
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6,  1973.  Values 


AQCR's 

exceeding 

any 

primary 

standard 


22  (26) 
14  (14) 


1972.  Consqeuently.  an  attempt  to  character- 
ize nationwide  air  quality  status  or  trends 
using  the  Incomplete  1973  data  presently  In 
hand  woiild  be  premature  and  misleading  at 
this  time.  SufBcient  1973  data  are  expected  to 
be  in  hand  for  summarization  in  the  next 
SIP  progress  report. 

The  number  of  monitors  reporting  air  qual- 
ity data  to  NADB  by  tjrpe  varies  from  60  to 
200  percent  of  natlonvrtde  requirements,  al- 
though the  percent  of  required  stations  re- 
porting by  type  is  considerably  lower,  from 
39  to  68  percent  (see  Table  6-7). 

TABLE  6-6.— NATIONAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  MONITORING 
AS  REPORTED  TO  NADB  AS  OF  JAN.  11,  1974 


AIR  QUALITY. 


1973 


Ist 


1974      Legal 
2d      pro-         re- 


quar-      guar-    posed     quire- 
Pollutant  1971      1972         ter         ter  ment 


'  13  (17) 

>4  (8) 

2  (2) 


5)        19  (27) 


>  Includes  both  continuous  samplers  and  West-Gaeke  bubbler. 

TABLE  6-7.-AIR   QUALITY   MONITORING  SITES,  ACTUAL 
VERSUS  REQUIRED 


Re-  Ratio 
Legal    Total      Ratio    quired  Re-  required 
re-        re-    report-         not  quired  report- 
quire-     port-    ing/re-    report-  report-  ing/ 
Pollutant       ment      ing<     quired         ing  ing  required 


AQCR's 

exceeding  _._              .  ,,_  ,  „, 

orimarv  TSP 1,377  2,667 

,£,„,„'S  so.......      86.  1,049 

0. 208  122 


1.94 

233 

1,144 

0.84 

1.22 

363 

498 

,58 

.94 

69 

64 

.48 

.59 

128 

80 

.39 

25  (18) 
3  (3) 


28  (21) 


AIR  QUALITY, 


AQCR's 

exceeding 

primary 

standard 


21  (13) 
21  (20) 


42  (33) 


i.  1973.  Values 


itatlons  In 

defl- 

ivhich   the 

relayed 

in  the 

Table  e-6 

I  .ntlcipated 

local   or 

Regional 

Carolina, 

to  this 

75  days 

aries  of 

days  after 

the  con- 

IV),  data 

(CT  n) 

60  per- 

m  CY 


>  Not  all  of  total  reporting  sites  necessarily  satisfy  legal 
requirement. 

The  wide  variance  between  the  percent  of 
total  reporting  stations  and  those  stations 
reporting  from  required  sites  suggests  a  need 
for  EPA  and  State  effort  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution  of  air  quality  monitors  as  well  as 
to  Increase  the  number  of  some  types.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  will  change  as  EPA 
revises  guidelines  for  minimum  monitoring 
networks  in  the  future. 

SOUBCC  EMISSIONS 

The  1972  emission  estimates  shown  In 
Table  6-8  are  based  on  data  from  the  Nation- 
al Emissions  Data  System  (NEDS)  data  bank. 
Until  1972,  the  emission  estimates  were  ob- 
tained by  applying  overall  emission  factors 
and  industry  average  control  efficiencies  to 
nationwide  production  or  consumption  totals 
to  calculate  emissions.  Emissions  In  NEDS 
are  calculated  for  each  point  and  area  source 
and  summed  to  arrive  at  the  totals  shown  in 
Table  6-8. 

TABLE  6-8.— NATIONWIDE  EMISSIONS,  1972  (10«  TONS/YR)  • 


Source 


CO    TSP     SO.      HC      NO. 


Transportation 76.4  0.8  0.6  16.0  8.6 

Fuel   combustion   in   sta- 
tionary sources 1.2  7.5  24.4  .5  12.3 

Industrial  procesias 17.6  8.6  6.6  6.5  .7 

Soled  waste 5.0  .9       .1  1.6  .2 

Miscellaneous 8  .2  0  1.8 

Total 101.0  18.0  3L7  26.4  iTs 


•  Based  on  data  from  the  National  Emissions  Data  Bank. 

The  NEDS  data  bank  lacks  adequate  data 
for  estimation  of  emissions  from  all  sources. 
The  most  notable  deficiencies  in  NEDS,  with 
respect  to  Table  6-8,  are  that  (1)  all  New 
York  State  point  sources  are  mlastng,  and 


(2)  emission  estimates  are  not  made  for  for- 
est fires,  coal  refuse  burning,  and  structural 
fires.  According  to  data  from  the  New  York 
SIP,  significant  additional  emissions  for 
point  source  fuel  combustion  and  industrial 
processes  could  be  expected.  Perhaps  an  ad- 
ditional one  million  tons  of  sulfur  osides  and 
smaller  amounts  of  the  other  pollutants  may 
be  added  to  the  fuel  combustion  by  sta- 
tionary sources  totals  to  account  for  New 
York  point  sources.  Industrial  process  emis- 
sions of  particulate  In  New  York  may  be 
200,000  tons,  but  less  than  100,000  tons  of 
the  other  pollutants.  Emissions  from  forest 
fires,  coal  refuse  burning,  and  structural  fires 
should  be  added  to  the  miscellaneous  cate- 
gory to  make  these  totals  comparable  to  the 
data  for  previous  years.  Due  to  lack  of  source 
data  on  a  detailed,  county  basis  for  these 
tjTjes  of  sources  NEDS  does  not  presently  ac- 
count for  these  emissions. 

The  1972  data  based  on  NEDS  show  signifi- 
cantly higher  carbon  monoxide  and  much 
lower  particulate  emissions  from  Industrial 
processes  when  compared  to  the  1971  data 
based  on  the  old  methodology.  NEDS  shows 
more  carbon  monoxide  for  1972  for  nearly 
every  industrial  category.  It  is  concluded 
either  that  NEDS  has  not  adequately  ac- 
counted for  carbon  monoxide  controls  or  that 
the  old  methodology  overestimated  the  ex- 
tent of  control.  Another  possibility  .'s  that 
relatively  large  emitters  were  not  accounted 
for  in  the  old  methodology.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancy is  probably  due  to  a  combination 
of  these  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
industrial  process  particulate  emissions  from 
NEDS  agree  quite  well  with  old  methodology 
estimates  except  for  the  mineral  products 
industry  and  food  and  agricultural  industry 
categories.  Recent  NEDS  estimates  I  show 
much  lower  emissions  for  both  categories 
(5.2  versus  2.6  million  tons  for  food  and  agri- 
cultural industries).  Again,  the  discrepancy 
could  be  due  to  difficulties  in  correctly  de- 
termining control  efficiencies.  A  more  likely 
explanation  in  this  case  is  that  NEDS  does 
not  adequately  account  for  emissions  from 
all  sources  in  these  categories.  It  Is  known, 
for  example,  that  NEDS  does  not  contain  ade- 
quate source  data  to  estimate  emissions  for 
all  grain  elevators  and  feed  mills. 

Comments  on  Proposed  Rules  Regarding 
Use  of  Supplementabt  Control  Ststems 
The  proposed  "supplementary  control  sys- 
tem" ("SCS")  regulations,  38  Fed.  Reg. 
26697  (Sept.  14,  1973).  should  not  be  pro- 
mulgated. In  our  view,  they  violate  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  and  cannot  be  sup- 
ported on  policy  grounds.  EPA  was  correct 
about  a  year  ago  when  it  stated  its  opposition 
to  dlsperson  techniques: »  "dilution"  is  not, 
as  the  leaden  professional  Jest  once  had  it, 
"the  solution   to  pollution." 

At  the  outset,  we  must  clarify  what  these 
regulations  actually  provide,  for  they  are 
wrlten  in  a  way  that  disguises  their  true 
consequences.  The  proposed  regulations 
provide  for  indefinite  use  of  SCS  and  tall 
stacks  as  a  means  of  attaining  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  In  the  vicinity  of  "iso- 
lated sources"  of  pollution.  So  long  as  a 
state  agency  concludes  that  continuous 
emission  control  devices  capable  of  meeting 
the  emission  limitations  necessary  to  attain 
Standards  are  not  "available."  and  the  source 
agrees  to  undertake  a  program  of  research 
on  continuous  emission  controls,  the  source 
may  continue  using  SCS.  They  are  not  limited 
to  use  as  "interim  measures  of  control." 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  since 
they  are  not  limited  to  sources  within  areas 
that  have  received  extensions  of  the  dead- 
line for  attaining  National  Standards  as 
provided  in  5  110(e)  of  the  Act,  and  since  the 
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;»'oposed   regulation   puts   no  limit   on   the 
time  during  which  they  may  be  used. 

This  point  should  be  made  clear.  In  our 
views,  SCS  may  be  a  legally  acceptable  inter- 
im measure  under  S  110  (e)  and  (f )  of  the 
Act.  But  despite  the  rhetoric  of  EPA's  pream- 
ble to  the  proposed  regulations,  they  do  not 
confine  SCS  to  use  as  an  interim  measure 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
statute,  the  word  "interim"  is  used  In  con- 
nection with  siMTt  periods  of  time,  such 
as  one  or  two  years,  with  specified  begin- 
ning and  end.  A  source  allowed  to  use  an 
"Interim"  measure  must  be  on  a  binding 
compliance  schedule  constructed  to  insure 
that  emission  limitations  are  met  at  the  close 
of  the  interim  period. 

But  EPA's  proposed  SCS  regulations  con- 
tain none  of  these  earmarks  of  an  interim 
measure.  Instead  of  requiring  a  definite  date 
In  the  near  future  for  moving  from  SCS  to 
continuous  controls,  they  merely  require 
"formal  review  and  reexamination  of  the 
permit  at  intervals  of  5  years  or  less."  Pro- 
posed App.  P,  S  3.2(g).  Rather  than  requir- 
ing a  specific  compliance  schedule  for  moving 
to  continuous  controls,  or  even  a  binding 
schedule  for  a  program  of  research  on  such 
a  control  system,  they  timidly  require  a  mere 
"description  ...  of  the  firm's  research  and 
demonstration  programs,  or  its  participation 
in  such  programs,  which  will  accelerate  the 
development  of  constant  emission  reduction 
technology  ....  [including  a  description  of] 
schedules  and  resources  to  be  committed, 
and  an  anticipated  date  when  adequate 
emission  reduction  technology  can  be  ap- 
plied. .  .  ."  Proposed  App.  P,  j  3.2(b)  (6). 
These  "requirements"  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  generalized  and  totally  tmenforce- 
able  statement  from  the  source  that  he  in- 
tends to  proceed  in  good  faith.  Since  the 
statute  requires  compliance,  the  good  faith 
of  a  source  is  irrelevant,  though  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  statutory  requirements 
could  be  attained  without  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  EPA  has  already  accumulated  ample 
hard  evidence,  based  on  performance  rather 
than  promises,  to  Justify  a  conclusion  that 
good  faith  attempts  to  develop  and  install 
continuous  control  equipment  cannot  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  utility  industry.'  . 

Second,  though  they  are  drafted  to  dis- 
guise the  fact,  the  prop>o8ed  regulations  are 
actually  a  vehicle  for  legitimizing  the  use  of 
tall  stacks  as  well  as  BCa.  In  fact,  they  are 
drafted  in  a  way  which  would  allow  a  source 
to  escape  ever  having  to  curtail  production 
(or  pollution)  so  long  as  he  presented  a 
paper  program  for  intermittent  curtailment 
and  built  a  tall  enough  stack.  Proposed  40 
C.F.R.  5  51.13(h)  places  only  one  limitation 
on  the  use  of  tall  stacks  to  attain  Air  Quality 
Standards — that  it  be  "accomplished  as  part 
of  an  approved  supplementary  control  sys- 
tem." The  poeslbillty  that  an  SCS  will  be 
merely  a  paper  Justification  for  building  a 
tall  stack  is  hardly  remote.  Process  curtail- 
ment Is  e]q>ensive,  and  inconvenient.  In  the 
case  of  power  plants,  the  need  to  continue 
operations  at  full  capacity  is  likely  to  occur 
at  precisely  the  times  when  curtailment 
would  be  required  if  SCS  were  relied  upon 
without  tall  stacks — during  periods  of  air 
stagnation  during  the  summer  when  maseivs 
use  of  air  conditioning  produces  peak  loads 
on  electrical  systems.  In  other  industries.  It 
is  likely  that  the  increased  production  that 
could  be  provided  by  being  able  to  operate  at 
full  capacity  at  all  times  would  more  than 
pay  the  costs  of  erecting  a  stack  high  enough 
to  avoid  ever  having  to  invoke  SC;S  process 
curtaUment.  For  these  reasons,  the  SCS  pro- 
posal can  in  no  sense  be  considered  a  pro- 
posal for  "emission  limitations,"  as  required 
by  the  Act.  It  is,  pure  and  simple,  a  proposal 
to  supply  the  mantle  of  legitimacy  to  the 
use  of  dispersion  as  a  meana  to  attain  Na- 
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tional  Air  Quality  Standards,  and  must  stand 
or  fall,  legally,  on  the  question  of  whether 
such  a  method  is  allowed  by  the  statute. 

I.  dispersion  is  PRORXBrrED  BY  THE  ACT  AS  A 
MEANS  OF  ATTAINING  NA'TIONAL  STANDARDS 

The  issue  Of  whether  dispersion  tech- 
niques are  allowed  by  the  CHean  Air  Amend- 
ments is  now  in  the  Courts.'  Since  NRDC  is 
one  of  the  litigants  in  this  case.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  delineate  in  detaU  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  our  belief  that  such  methods 
are  explicitly  prohibited  as  control  strate- 
gies by  the  Act.  Instead,  we  incorporate  by 
reference  pages  23-30  in  petitioners'  brief, 
and  pages  15-19  in  petitioners'  reply  brief  in 
that  case,  which  are  attached  to  these  com- 
ments as  Appendix  A.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  NRDC  regards  that  case  as  plac- 
ing in  issue  the  principle  of  whether  disper- 
sion is  a  permissible  means  of  control  under 
the  Act,  and  will  regard  a  holding  in  our 
favor  there  as  applying  to  the  whole  of  the 
regulations  under  consideration  here. 

We  also  believe  that  the  present  SCS  pro- 
posal does  violence  to  the  statutory  scheme 
in  another  way.  In  its  preamble  to  the  pro- 
posed S(3S  regulations,  EPA  asserts  that 
SCS  is  to  be  considered  as  a  control  tech- 
nique wherever  adequate  continuous  emis- 
sion control  methods  aire  "not  available"  and 
the  "alternatives  .  .  .  will  be  either  to  close 
these  facilities  (or  drastically  curtaU  produc- 
tion), or  apply  supplementary  control  sys- 
tems." 38  Fed.  Reg.  at  25699.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  preamble  states  the  Administra- 
tor's Judgment  that  "it  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  require  shut- 
down or  permanent  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion for  existing  sources  which  could  tem- 
porarily use  supplementary  control  system. 
. .  ."  Id. 

This  statement  does  not  provide  a  legally 
adequate  basis  for  turning  to  a  method  of 
dubious  efficacy  and  legality.  The  Act  does 
not  set  itself  against  the  closing  of  plants 
which  endanger  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. Indeed  the  drafters  explicitly  recog- 
nized the  possibility  that  methods  of  pro- 
duction that  were  incompatible  with  the 
protection  of  the  public  must  be  curtailed  or 
eliminated.  "(E)exlsting  sources  of  pollu- 
tion either  should  meet  the  standard  of  the 
law  or  be  closed  down.  .  .  ."  Sen.  Rep.  No. 
91-1196  (1970),  at  3. 

The  Act  also  provides  a  means  for  dealing 
with  situations  when  a  claim  is  made  that 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  would 
result   in   shutdown,   designed   to   maximize 
the  Incentive  of  the  source  to  find  ways  of 
complying  with  the  emission  standards  con- 
tained in  the  State  Plan.  First,  where  emis- 
sion controls  are  not  available  soon  enough 
to  Insure  attainment  of  National   Primary 
Standards  within  the  three  years  outer  limit 
required  by  the  Act,  a  State  may  receive  up 
to  two  years  extension  of  the  deadline  for 
meeting  the  Standard.  If  an  individual  source 
finds  that  he  is  still  unable  to  Install  equip- 
ment or  make  other  changes  to  bring  him 
into  compliance,  he  may  ask  his  State  Gov- 
ernor to  request  an  addltlonta  year's  post- 
ponement of   the  application  of   the   emis- 
sion limitations  to  him.  Such  a  request  must 
be  tested   in  a  Judiciallzed  hearing,  where 
there    is    opijortunlty    of   cross-examination 
and   full   testing  of  the   source's   claim.   If, 
among  other  things,  the  Administrator  finds 
that  the  continued  operation  of  the  source 
is  "essential  to  the  national  security  or  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare,"  he  may  grant 
the  postponement;    if  not,   he  must   order 
shutdown.   We   find   nobing   in   the  statute 
which  precludes  additional   postponements, 
so   long  as  they   are  tested   fully   through 
the  statutory  procedure.  But  the  benefit  of 
this   procedure    is   that    it   places    a    heavy 
burden  on  the  source  owner  to  Justify,  on 
a  yearly  basis,   continued  failure  to  meet 
emission  limitations.  EPA's  proposal,  whlcb 


substitutes  an  Informal  administrative  Judg- 
ment, made  long  before  the  last  deadline 
for  meeting  State  emission  standards  and 
renewed  only  infrequently,  removes  this  bur- 
den and  maximizes  the  incentive  to  avoid 
discovering  ways  of  meeting  the  emission 
limitations.' 

Finally,  the  prc^KNsal  violates  the  require- 
ment of  the  Act  that  any  State  Plan,  or  re- 
vision, "provide  (1)  necessary  assurances  that 
the  State  will  have  adequate  personnel  (and) 
funding.    .    .    ."    J  110(a)  (2)  (P).    42    U.S.C. 
S  1857c-5(a)(2)(F).    An    SCS     wUl     Impose 
large   financial,  administrative,   and   techni- 
cal burdens  on  the  State  agencies.  The  Puget 
Sound  Air  Pollution  Ck>ntrol  Authority,  one 
of  t  le  few  State  agencies  with  experience  in 
overseeing   such    systems,   estimates   that   it 
presently  spends  $160,000  to  $200,000  per  year 
to  monitor  the  SCS  now  operating  at  ASAR- 
CO's    Tacoma.    Washington,    smelter.''   EPA's 
own  estimates,  completed  prior  to  the  form- 
ulation of  the  proposed  regulations,  fall  in 
the   same   range.'  Yet   nothing   in   the   pro- 
posed  regulation    requires   a   showing   by   a 
State   agency   inclined   to  allow  the   use   of 
SCS  on  a  facility  of  whether  such  funds  are 
available  over  and  above  funds  already  made 
available  for  the  remainder  of  the  State  pro- 
gram. If  such  additional  funds  are  not  avail- 
able, they  will  obviously  rob  from  the  exist- 
ing  State   program.   In   many   State   agency 
budgets,   $200,000   represents  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  entire  air  pollution  control  effort.' 
To  remedy  this  defect,  EPA  should  require, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  approval  of  any  proposed 
SCS,  a  showing  that  the  funds  necessary  to 
hire  competent  pMsrsonnel,  place  and  main- 
tain monitors,  telemeter  continuous  emission 
and  ambient  air  quality  data  to  the  State 
agency,  and  pay  for  enforcement  are  avail- 
able.  This   funding   should   not   be   the   re- 
sponsibility of  the  Slate  agency.  The  cost  of 
administering  an  SCS  is  a  cost  of  pollution 
control.  Just  as  the  cost  of  any  continuous 
emission    control    system   is,    whether   it   be 
flue  gas  desulfurization  or  clean  fuel.  Rather 
than  merely  encourage  the  States  to  require 
licensing  fees  to  defray  to  additional  costs 
of  SCS    (preamble   to  proposed  rulemaking. 
38   Fed.   Reg.   at  26700),   the  Agency  should 
make  such  fees  a  prerequisite  to  approval  of 
any  such  system.  This  was  urged  within  the 
agency  in  earlier  consideration  of  the  SCS 
regulation;  •  it  should  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posed rule.  Without  requiring  assurance  of 
adequate  personnel  and  funding,  the  rule- 
making cannot  meet   the  legal  standard  of 
the  Act. 

n.    DISPERSION   SHOULD    BE    PROHIBrrED    BECAUSE 
IT    REPRESENTS    BAD    POLICT 

A.  The  Use  of  Dispersion  Rather  Than  Con- 
tinuous Controls  Endangers  the  Environment 
Because  it  FaiU  to  Curtail  Atmospheric  Load- 
ing With  Dangerous  Pollutants.  The  dangers 
of  atmospheric  loading  of  sulfur  oxides,  par- 
ticulate matter,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  other 
toxic  materials  are  increasingly  well  known  in 
the  scientific  community  and  within  EPA. 
Evidence  is  accumulating  rapidly  that  the 
health  effects  of  sulfur  oxides  are  related  to 
sulfates.  Interacting  with  particulate  matter 
and  perhaps  nitrogen  oxides.  Sulfates  are 
dangerous  to  health  at  concentrations  an 
order  of  magnitude  smaller  tiian  the  present 
National  Primary  Standard  for  sulfer  oxides. 
Concentrations  prevailing  in  the  skies  over 
much  of  the  urbanized  areas  of  the  country 
are  often  as  high  as  twice  those  found  to 
have  adverse  effects  on  health.  Unlike  sulfur 
dioxide.  siUfatee  are  distributed  in  dangerous 
concentrates  over  wide  areas,  not  Just  at 
the  points  where  plumes  from  specific  sources 
touch  down. 

Similarly,  a  growing  body  of  evidence  exists 
that  Injiiry  to  the  bio^ahere  Is  growing 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  acid  rains.  Like  sulfate 
concentrations,  acid  rains  are  related  to  the 
total  quantity  of  sulfur  oxides  emitted  into 
the  biosphere  rather  than  the  ground  level 
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concentrations  now  regulated  i  mder  EPA's 
National  Standard  for  sulfur  oxic  es.  Evidence 
exists  that  In  some  parts  of  the  ;ountry,  the 
level  of  acid  accumulated  in  tie  biosphere 
has  reached  very  close  to  a  crltl  :al  point  at 
which  natural  neutralizing  age  nts  can  no 
longer  prevent  major  damajie,- 

As  a  matter  of  policy  then.  It  I  s  highly  in- 
appropriate for  the  Agency  to  be  considering 
regulations    which    would    allow    continued 
atmospheric  loading  with  sulfur  oxides  and 
other    pollutants.    Rather    than    seeking    to 
legitimize  further  atmospheric  1  aadlng,  the 
Agency  should  be  considering  additional  Na- 
tional Standards  that  would  hav »  the  effect 
of  reducing  drastically  the  total  quantities  of 
these  pollutants  emitted   into  tlie  air.  The 
failure  to  do  so  represents  a  seri  >U3  derelic- 
tion of  statutory  duty;  the  present  proposal, 
given  this  context,  may  violate  tte  statutory 
duty  to  protect  public  health  aid  welfare. 
B.  SCS  l3  Not  a  Reliable  Methoi  for  Meet- 
ing the  National  Air  Quality  Staniards.  Over 
a  year  ago.  EPA  declared  that  Srs  was  not 
acceptable  because,  among  othei    things,  it 
was  not  a  reliable  means  of  meetl  ng  the  Na- 
tional SUndards.  37  Fed.  Reg.  1601 15  (July  27, 
19721.   In   the   present  proposal.    It   has   not 
presented  sufficient  basis  for  a  dU  erent  con- 
clusion. 

To  begin  with.  EPA  nowhere  explicates  a 
consistent  or  defensible  definition  sf  the  con- 
cept of  reliabUity.  An  acceptable  definition 
must  be  grounded  in  the  words  of  ;he  statute 
Itself,  which  states  that  the  State  Plan  must 
contain   measures   that   "insure   attainment 
and  maintenance"  of  the  National  Standards 
I  nO(a)(2)(B).    42    U.S.C.     5  185"c-5(a)  (2) 
(B).  Plainly,  the  meaning  of  thli   phrase  is 
that  the  Standards  must  be  met  a;  all  times, 
not    merely   some    percentage   of   the    time. 
Measures  that  will  accomplish  full'  time  com- 
pliance are  available,  and  have  be*  n  adopted 
by  most  States.  Low  sulfur  fuel,  the  most 
commonly  adopted  means  for  attuning  the 
Standards.    aUows    100^ J,    complliince    with 
emission  limitations    Similarly,   i  )0^'r   com- 
pliance can  be  attained  through  ftiie  gas  de- 
sulfurlzatlon    technology,    by    designing    m 
redundant  systems  so  that  malfunctions  can 
be  compensated   for  by  switching}  modules 
by  ceasing  operations  when  malfunctions  be- 
come sufficiently  serious  to  prevei  t  compli- 
ance with  enUsalon  standards,  an<  .  in  some 
cases,  by  retaining  the  capacity  to  switch  to 
clean  fuel  during  periods  of  equipment  mal- 
functions. 

In  considering  the  SCS  proposal  however 
EPA  appears  to  have  operated  under  a  differ- 
ent, and  statutorily  deficient,  conipt  of  re- 
liability. An  EPA  briefing  paper  on  acs  (ICS) 
l^^'^r^'iJ?  previously,  adopts  th(  position 
that  SCS  Is  acceptable  If  it  attains  the  abU- 
Ity  to  prevent  violations  of  Natlorial  Stand- 
ards 80  per  cent  of  the  time.">  Th«  assump- 
tion behind  this  conclusion.  sUt«d  In  the 
briefing  paper.  Is  that  this  level  of  -eliabUlty 
is  all  that  can  be  attained  by  amtlnuoua 
emission  control  equipment,  since  t;  must  be 
down  for  scheduled  maintenance  |a  certain 
number  of  days,  and  will  be  down  hecause  of 
maUunctlon  an  additional  numbeT  of  davs 
each  year.  | 

This  assumption  is  in  error  tor  i  number 
of  reasons.  First.  It  assumes  that  ie  bench 
mark  for  reliabUity  is  flue  gas  deiulfuriza- 
tlon  equipment,  though  using  cleari  fuel  en- 
ables 100%  compliance.  Second,  IJ  assumes 
that  planU  will  continue  to  operate  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  their  polluHon  con- 
trol  equipment  is  not  functlonlna— an  as- 
sumption  contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
statute,  as  noted  previously.  Thlra.  it  as- 
sumes that  scheduled  down  tlm^^wUl  be 
randomly  distributed,  as  will  dajm  of  at- 
mospheric stagnation  that  would  asssure 
violation  of  tbe  National  Standard*  In  fact, 
air  ponutlon  agencies  have  the  power  to  order 
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scheduled  maintenance  of  pollution  control 
equipment  to  occiir  at  times  when  the  like- 
lihood of  stagnation  Is  lowest.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  take  one  Important  class 
of  sources,  uUlitles  would  ordinarUy  schedule 
maintenance  during  the  spring  and  fall  be- 
cause their  system  load  is  lowest  at  that  time 
of  the  year;  it  so  happens  that  In  most  areas 
of  the  country,  spring  and  faU  are  also  the 
seasons  when  stagnant  weather  is  least 
likely  to  occur. 

Using  this  false  conception  of  the  degree 
of  reliabUity  required  by  the  statute,   and 
this  erroneous  set  of  assumptions  about  how 
reliable  continuous  control  measures  actu- 
ally are.  the  Agency  was  apparently  wUUng 
to  accept  evidence  from  Interested  parties 
tending  to  show  that  SCS  systems  now  In 
operation  can   achieve  ahnUar  levels  of  re- 
liability.  In   Justification   of   Its   conclusion 
that  SCS  has  now  been  shown  reliable,  the 
Agency  cites  three  examples:   two  smelters 
operated  by  ASARCO  In  Tacoma.  Washing- 
ton, and  El  Paso.  Texas;  and  a  power  plant 
operated  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
None  of   these  examples  constitutes   ade- 
quate  basis   for   a   conclusion   with   respect 
to  reliability.  EPA  makes  no  claim  that  any 
of   them   have   shown   SCS   capable  of  pre- 
venting aU  violations  of  National  and  State 
Air  Quality  Standards;   Instead.  It  bases  Its 
conclusion   on   data  allegedly  showing   that 
violations  of  National  and  State  Standards 
at  each  plant  have  declined  to  some  level 
It  chooses  to  caU  tolerable.  In  fact,  even  these 
conclusions  are  extremely  suspect.  First,  the 
data  from  the  TVA  plant  Is  entirely  generated 
by  TVA.  a  highly  interested  party.  EPA  makes 
no   claim   that    this   data    was   ever   tested 
Independently,   and   It   could   not.  as  far  as 
our  investigation  has  been  able  to  discover." 
Second,  the  data  from  both  ASARCO  plants 
are  flawed  by  a  basic  defect.  State  officials 
from  both  Texas  and  Washington  State  have 
Indicated  to  NRDC  that  the  dramatic  reduc- 
tions  in  violations  shown   In   BPA's   figures 
are   in   large   measure  owing   to  the   opera- 
tors* ability  to  program  the  system  to  avoid 
sensors.  Mr.  KeUog,  meteorologist  with  the 
Puget  Sound  Air  Pollution  Control  Authority, 
stated  to  us  that  in  his  Judgment,  curtail- 
ment of  operaUons  at  the  Tacoma  smelter 
begins  only  when  the  plume  moves  toward 
sensors,  rather  than  when  conditions  merit 
curtailment  to  avoid  excessive  concentrations 
at  any  point  In  the  region  affected  by  the 
plant."   Likewise,    officials    in    the   El    Paso 
local    agency   reported   that   the   violations 
from   the  ASARCO  smelter  there   increased 
100%   with  the  addition  of  ten  new  moni- 
tors." 

But  the  crucial  deficiency  In  the  data 
presented  by  EPA  Is  even  more  telling.  In 
both  cases,  the  smelters  operate  in  geo- 
graphical locations  that  allow  them  to  oper- 
ate without  regard  to  ground  level  concen- 
trations much  of  the  time.  In  Tacoma.  the 
smelter  Is  located  close  to  Puget  Sound,  where 
PSAPCA  has  no  meters.  And  In  El  Paso, 
the  smelter  Is  able  to  "aim"  Its  emissions 
Into  Mexico  much  of  the  time,  where  no  air 
pollution  agency  maintains  sensors.  One 
State  official,  who  requested  that  he  not  be 
Identified,  told  us  that  "the  only  closed- 
loop  system"  he  knew  about  was  that  "a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  copper  is  smelted  there  when  the 
wind  blew  towards  Mexico.'* 

In  short,  what  the  Tacoma  and  El  Paso 
examples  appear  to  show  Is  the  weaknesses 
In  an  SCS.  rather  than  Its  strengths.  Both 
smelters  appear  to  have  used  their  systems 
merely  to  learn  how  to  avoid  preventing  ex- 
cessive concentrations  where  they  could  be 
detected,  rather  than  how  to  assure  pro- 
tecting persons  from  harm.  It  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  similar  learning  wIU  occur 
elsewhere  If  SCS  Is  widely  adopted. 

These  examples  point  up  the  general  weak- 
ness in  SCS  that  It  is  open  to  manlpiUatksn 
In  so  many  ways  that  it  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  protect  the  public.  Clearly,  the  num- 
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ber  of  "violations"  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance  on  the  number  and  placement  of 
sensors,  which  is  In  turn  dependent  on  the 
financial  resotirces  of  the  control  agency 
Placement  will  certainly  be  the  subject  of 
negotutlon  between  source  and  agency,  and 
this  wlU  surely  produce  anomabes.  The  num- 
ber of  violations  also  depends  on  the  time 
Intervals  of  the  standards.  WashUigton  State 
regulations,  for  example,  provide  a  standard 
for  a  5  minute  Interval,  but  the  Tacoma 
smelter  now  operates  under  a  blanket  vari- 
ance from  this,  apparently  because  It  would 
have  produced  too  many  violations  By 
contrast,  the  National  Primary  Standards- 
short  test  interval  Is  one  day,  assuring  a 
maximum  number  of  violations  of  365  In  a 
year.  (The  National  Secondary  Sulfur  Oxides 
Standard  Is  for  a  three  hour  interval,  but  it 
Is  generally  conceded  that  It  Is  set  at  such  a 
high  concentration  that  its  regulatory  effect 
Is  nU.'") . 

In  sum,  It  would  appear  that  vlrtuaUy  any 
figures  on  the  reliabUity  of  SCS  for  assuring 
attainment  of  National  Standards  at  all 
points  affected  by  a  source  are  bound  to  be 
little  more  than  artifacts  of  the  Standard  It- 
self and  the  location  and  number  of  sensors 
Even  more  important.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Improved  compliance  that  allegedly 
comes  with  experience  Is  in  fact  little  more 
than  Increased  sophlsUcatlon  at  finding  the 
weaknesses  in  the  monitoring  systems  sur- 
rounding the  plant. 

C.  SCS  Is  Not  an  Enforceable  Method  for 
Meeting  the  National  Standards.  Compliance 
with  SCS  Is  Inherently  difficult  to  enforce 
because  the  degree  of  compliance  depends  on 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  low  vlslblUty  ac- 
tions each  year  by  the  plant  operator,  any 
one  of  which  can  produce  a  violation  of  Na- 
tional  Standards.  By  contrast,   an  enforce- 
ment agency  finds  It  relatively  easy  to  enforce 
a  low  sulfur  fuel  requirement,  or  require- 
ment to  Install  fiue  gas  cleaning  equipment, 
both  of  which  require  essentially  one  or  a 
few  very  TlsU>le  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
source  owner.  If  a  State  agency  takes  seri- 
ously the  enforcement  of  an  SCS.  It  wiU  as- 
sure Jobs  for  an  entire  enforcement  appa- 
ratus on  a  permanent  basis.  There  will  have 
to  be  enforcement  attorneys  to  present  each 
violation   to   a   Judicial-type   adminlstraUve 
body,  and  such  a  body  to  hear  each  case. 
Where  such  bodies  already  exist.  SCS  woiUd 
guarantee  Unpoaing  Immense  new  responsl- 
bUltles  on  them,  which  most  are  not  now 
prepared  to  handle.  Where  a  decision  of  an 
administrative    agency    is    contested,    there 
win   be   appeals   to   Stete   Judicial    systems, 
with  attendant  expense  and  strain  on  the 
Judicial   system.   Though   the   proposed   re- 
qulrement  that  sources   forego  the  defense 
that  they  are  not  responsible  for  violations 
within  a  given  zone  (proposed  App.  P,  {  3  j 
(d)  ( 1) )  wUl  help.  EPA  should  not  fool  Itself 
Into  believing  that  meter  readings  showing 
vK^atlons  wUl  not  be  contested  vigorously. 
PSAPCA's  experience  with  the  Tacoma  smel- 
ter proves  this  point  forcefuUy. 

There  wUl  sOso  be  a  continual  temptation 
on  the  part  of  the  State  agency  to  com- 
promlfie  the  real  reliabUity  of  the  system  in 
assuring  compliance  with  National  SUnd- 
ards rather  thAn  "waste"  the  agency's  re- 
sources fighting  "minor"  Infractions. 

More  likely,  few  the  reasons  cited  above 
at  7,  State  agencies  wUl  simply  not  have  the 
manpower  and  competence  to  police  the 
sophisticated  SCS.  Most  State  agencies  do 
not  have  the  budgets  to  support  the  en- 
forcement apparatus  necessary  to  assure 
compliance.  For  example.  NRDC's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Tacoma  and  El  Paso  smelters 
mentioned  In  the  EPA  proposal  repeatedly 
unearthed  mistakes  and  uncertainties  as  the 
number  of  violations  recorded  by  the  agency. 
The  El  Paso  agency  reported  violations  thre« 
times  a  week  from  the  A3ABCO  plant  yet 
the  State  agency  could  not  confirm  these 
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figures  when  NRDC  Inquired.  In  November 
the  New  Mexico  State  agency  sent  NRDC 
computer  printouts  of  monitor  readings  In- 
dicating numerous  violations  caused  by  the 
same  plant,  only  to  Inform  us  this  month 
that  these  figures  were  whoUy  inaccurate 
because  the  "technician  had  mistakenly  been 
doubling  the  readings."  The  PSAPCA  pre- 
sented NRDC  with  three  different  and  in- 
consistent Inventories  of  violations  from  the 
Tac<»na  smelter  for  the  same  period,  and 
confessed  to  be  mystified  at  the  basis  of  the 
figures  presented  by  EPA  In  the  preamble  to 
the  proposed  rulemaking.  Kentucky  State 
officials  told  NRDC  that  they  do  not  monitor 
the  TVA  Paradise  plant  cited  In  the  EPA 
preamble  at  all. 

The  proposed  regulations  do  not  even  pro- 
vide an  enforceable  means  of  assuring  ulti- 
mate compliance  with  emission  limitations 
through  continuous  controls.  The  proposed 
regulations'  requirement  of  a  "formal  re- 
view" at  suggested  Intervals  of  5  years  (pro- 
posed App.  P.  5  3.2(g)).  and  of  a  "descrip- 
tion" of  the  source's  contemplated  program 
of  research  on  continuous  means  of  control 
(proposed  App.  P,  S  3.2(b)  (6))  would  pro- 
vide no  means  for  a  State  agency  to  force  a 
source  even  to  undertake  a  particular  line 
of  research,  let  alone  Install  any  specific 
equipment. 

D.  The  Use  of  SCS  Cannot  be  Limited  to 
a  Small  Number  of  "Isolated  Sources".  In 
proposing  to  authorize  the  use  of  SCS,  the 
Agency  makes  a  good  deal  of  Its  Intent  to 
confine  the  use  of  SCS  to  "a  limited  num- 
ber of  sources"  "under  carefiUly  controlled 
conditions."  Proposed  App.  P.  Introduction. 
Though  this  intent  is  laudable,  NRDC 
doubts  that  SCS  can  be  so  confined.  Once 
the  Agency  has  certified  that  such  systems 
are  legal,  reliable,  and  enforceable,  It  has 
placed  Itself  on  the  slippery  slope,  with  no 
clear  way  of  drawing  a  line  between  a  source 
where  SCS  Is  acceptable  and  where  It  is  not. 
Given  the  heavy  financial  Incentive  for 
sources  to  seek  adoption  of  SCS,  it  can  be 
expected  that  sources  wlU  seek  State  and 
Federal  approval  for  more  and  more  dubious 
applications  of  SCS.  each  relying  on  a  pre- 
viously granted  SCS  permit  granted  to  a 
source  only  slightly  less  dubious  than  itself. 
Having  abandoned  the  high  ground  of  pro- 
hibiting SCS  altogether,  EPA  wUl  Inevitably 
be  forced  through  court  action  or  the  threat 
of  it,  to  capltiUate  to  such  demands. 

The  present  proposal  Is  Itself  a  vivid  U- 
lustratlon  of  this  danger.  When  EPA  first 
expressed  Its  objection  of  SCS  on  grounds  of 
reliability  and  enforceabUity.  rather  than 
the  clear  principle  of  Ulegallty.  it  virtually 
Invited  source  owners  to  produce  data  de- 
signed to  allay  the  Agency's  concern.  This 
data  has  not  been  produced,  and  had  the 
predictable  effect,  even  though,  as  we  pointed 
out  prevloxisly,  pages  13-19.  it  is  riddled  with 
assiimptions  and  defects  that  vitiate  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it.  Nonetheless,  given 
the  immense  industry  stake  in  obtaining  ap- 
proval for  SCS,  and  the  political  divisions 
within  EPA  Itself,  this  data  has  been  used 
as  an  excuse  for  the  Agency  to  reverse  its 
better  Judgment.  In  the  much  less  visible 
circumstances  of  Individual  applications  to 
tise  SCS.  it  can  be  expected  that  these  forces 
will  operate  with  even  more  effect. 

D.  The  Proposed  Regulations  Would  Allow 
the  Use  of  SCS  in  Heavily  Populated  Areas. 
The  proposal  is  written  to  contain  the  use  of 
SCS  to  what  It  calls  "isolated  Bourt:es"  of 
pollution.  This  Isolation  is  defined  In  terms 
of  other  air  pollution  sources,  rather  than 
people,  however.  Proposed  App.  P.  S  10.  As  a 
resiUt.  nothing  prevents  the  application  of 
SCS  to  sources  such  as  the  Tacoma  and  El 
Paso  smelters,  located  within  plume  range 
of  highly  cpncentrated  populations.  In  our 
view  it  13/unconsclonable  for  the  Agency  to 
.t^opt/ii  pcdlcy  of  continued  atmospheric 
^~^ng  In  any  such  area.  Bedeflnlng  the 


meaning  of  "isolated"  to  prevent  this  out- 
come, whUe  It  would  not  in  our  view  make 
the  regulation  any  more  acceptable  under 
the  statute,  would  at  least  provide  some  as- 
surance that  the  public  would  not,  in  large 
numbers,  be  exposed  to  continued  high  levels 
of  sulfates  and  other  toxic  materials. 
rooTNons 
'37  Fed.  Reg.  15095  (JiUy  27,  1972). 
'In  its  fiue  gas  desulfurization  hearings, 
the  EPA  hearing  panel  concluded  that  the 
InstaUation  of  such  technology  had  been 
Impeded  by  the  stubborn  reslstence  of  the 
utility  Industry,  some  segments  of  which 
admitted  spending  more  money  to  fight  the 
requirements  for  Installing  such  technology 
than  to  make  It  workable  and  acceptable  on 
their  terms.  U.S.  EPA.  Report  of  Hearing 
Panel.  National  Public  Hearings  on  Power 
Plant  Compliance  with  Sulfur  Oxide  Air 
Pollution  Regulations  (January,  1974),  at  27- 
28. 

'NRDC,  et  al.,  v.  EPA,  No.  72-2402  (5th 
Clr.) .  This  case  was  argued  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  May  8.  1973. 

*  "The  strong  financial  incentive  for  sources 
to  drag  their  feet  In  discovering  that  con- 
tinuous controls  are  available  is  apparent. 
For  example.  EPA  now  estimates  the  cost  of 
instaUlng  flue  gas  desiUfurization  equipment 
at  $50  to  965  per  kilowatt  or  about  $30-40 
million  at  an  average  sized  coal  fired  power 
plant.  VS.  EPA,  Report  of  Hearing  Panel, 
National  Public  Hearings  on  Power  Plant 
Compliance  With  Sulfur  Oxide  Air  Pollution 
Regulations  (January  1974),  at  55.  By  con- 
trast. SCS  can  be  Installed  for  about  $300,000, 
and  operated  for  approximately  $100,000  a 
year.  EPA  briefing  paper  on  SCS,  AprU  1973. 
p.  14.  A  very  tall  smokestack,  perhaps  1,000 
feet  high,  might  come  to  about  $6  ntUlion 
In  capital  costs,  with  virtually  no  unkeep. 
'  The  figure  Includes  costs  for  sensors, 
computer  time,  and  6  to  8  fuU  time  em- 
ployees. Telephone  conversation  with  Frank 
Dannkoehler,  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer, 
PSAPCA,  Nov.  8,  1973. 

'  Briefing  paper  prepared  for  EPA  con- 
ference on  SCS  (ICS),  AprU  1973.  Tab.  6,  at 
p.  3.  Attached  as  Appendix  B. 

'See  NRDC,  Action  for  Clean  Air  (1971), 
at  47,  for  figures  on  State  agency  budgets 
at  that  time.  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that 
In  a  recent  case  where  B^A's  approval  of  a 
State  Plan  was  challenged  on  tlse  grounds 
that  It  did  not  provide  adequate  assurances 
of  personnel  and  funding,  the  Agency  de- 
fended Its  approval  In  large  part  by  reference 
to  the  State  Oovemor's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $250,000  for  the  budget  of  the  State 
Agency.  NRDC,  et  al..  v.  EPA,  — P.2d — .  5  ERC 
(1st  Clr.,  1973),  post  Judgment  submission 
of  EPA  in  response  to  Court  order. 

•EPA  briefing  paper,  cited  previously,  at 
Tab  6,  page  4. 

•The  conclusions  stated  here  are  widely 
shared  In  the  scientific  community.  We  have 
listed,  as  a  blbUography  to  these  conunents, 
some  of  the  studies  In  which  these  conclu- 
sions are  stated.  They  are  Incorporated  by 
reference,  as  are  additional  studies  to  the 
same  effect  not  listed. 

»» EPA  briefing  paper,  cited  prevlovisly,  at 
Tab  2.  page  2. 

"NRDC  contacted  six  key  EPA  officials  (in 
the  Office  of  Stationary  Source  Enforcement. 
Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Stand- 
ards, and  EPA  Region  IV  office)  concerning 
this  data  to  learn  that  the  federal  agency 
had  no  monitoring  data,  Indeed  no  informa- 
tion whatsoever,  on  the  TVA  Paradise  plant 
other  than  TVA's  own  reports. 

"Telephone  interview  with  Mr.  Kellogg, 
PSAPCA,  November  8,  1973. 

"Telephone  Interview  with  Rubin  Chrls- 
meyer.  El  Paso  Clty-Coxmty  Health  Unit, 
October  26,  1973. 

"This  statement  Is  confirmed  In  the  "Re- 
port of  Investigation  at  American  Smelting 
and    Refining    C<»npany.    El    Paso,    Texas," 


Texas  APCS,  Feb.  2-4,  1971.  referenced  In  the 
Federal  Register  notice  to  this  proposed  rule- 
making. 38  Fed.  Reg.  25700,  Sept.  14,  1973.  The 
report  states,  (p.  7)  : 

"There  is  not  curtailment  everyday.  When 
the  wind  is  from  the  Northeast,  regardless  ol 
the  weather  conditions,  the  plant  does  not 
curtail  because  the  plume  goes  into  Mexico 

"See  Vaughn,  Dennis  J.  and  Edward  J 
Stanek  n,  "Sulfiu:  Dioxide  Standards:  Pri- 
mary More  Restrictive  Than  Secondary? ', 
Journal  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion, December  1973,  pp.  1039-1041;  and  Com- 
ments on  Proposed  Revision  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Regulations  on  Sulfur 
Oxides  Secondary  Standards,  submitted  by 
Louis  Slesln.  Dept.  of  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning,  MIT,  July  11,  1973. 
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U.S.  Environmentai. 

Protection  Agency, 

May  2, 1974. 
Subject :  Definition  of  Significant  Risk. 
From:  J.  F.  Flnklea,  M.D.,  Director,  NERC- 

RTP. 
To:  Bernard  J.  Stelgerwald. 

Attached  Is  a  draft  of  the  requested  docu- 
ment defining  significant  risk  to  health.  The 
delay  in  preparation  of  this  draft  was  caused 
by  our  need  to  do  additional  work  on  the 
acid-sulfate  aeroeol  problem  before  writing 
this  paper. 

Levels  of  Air  Pollutants  Associated  With 
Adverse  Health  Etfects  and  With  Signif- 
icant Risks  to  Health 
(By  J.  F,  Flnklea,  D.  I.  Hammer,  and  G.  I. 
Love) 
Estimates  of  pollutant  levels  associated 
with  adverse  health  effects  can  provide  a 
rational  point  of  departure  from  which  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  ambient  air  quality  de- 
terioration. The  soundest  of  such  estimates 
are  likely  to  be  ascertained  from  the  current 
U.S.  Primary  Air  QuaUty  Standards.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  primary  air  qual- 
ity standards  be  set  to  fully  protect  the 
public  health  and  that  these  standards  con- 
tain an  adequate  margin  of  safety.  Thus  the 
law  assumes  there  exists  a  "no  known  effects" 
threshold  for  each  pollutant  and  for  every 
adverse  health  effect.  Moreover,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  requires  that  the  primary  standards 
be  set  to  fully  protect  both  specifically  sus- 
ceptible subgroups  and  health  members  of 
the  population.  One  can  define  significant 
risk  In  many  ways,  the  most  prudent  defini- 
tion would  be  any  adverse  health  effect.  In 
other  words,  the  present  standards  without 
any  safety  margin.  Another  more  troublesome 
but  undeniably  defensible  definition  would 
be  the  threshold  concentration  at  which 
there  is  a  demonstrable  Increase  In  mortality. 
Adverse  health  effects  Include  both  the 
aggravation  of  preexisting  diseases  and  In- 
creased frequency  of  health  dlscH-ders.  In 
addition,  good  preventive  medicine  would 
dictate  that  evidence  for  an  Increased  risk 
of  future  disease  la  an  adverse  health  effect. 
Discussion  al  what  constitutes  an  adverse  ef- 
fect may  become  quite  vlgca-ous  at  times. 
Most  reasonable  men  would  agree  that 
mortality  (death)  and  morbidity  (Illness) 
constitute  adverse  effects.  However,  pollutant 
ezpostires  are  usually  not  the  sole  cause 
of  death  or  the  sole  cause  of  any  single 
disease  or  group  of  disorders.  Furthermore, 
with  few  exceptions  unique  dlsra^lers  do  not 
f<riIow  exposure  to  the  pollutants  for  which 
we   have  established   primary   ambient   air 


quality  standards.  There  Is  even  more  room 
for  honest  disagreement  when  one  tries  to 
ascertain  which  changes  in  body  function 
Indicate  a  risk  for  clinical  disease  and  which 
are  either  simply  adaptive  or  of  uncertain 
significance. 

Especially  susceptible  population  segments 
include  persons  with  pre-existing  diseases 
which  may  be  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
elevated  levels  of  pollutants  In  the  ambient 
air.  Some  quantitative  Information  Is  avail- 
able on  the  aggravating  effects  of  air  pollut- 
ants on  asthma,  chronic  obstructive  lung 
disease  and  chronic  heart  disease.  Asthmat- 
ics constitute  two  to  five  percent  of  the 
general  population;  three  to  five  percent 
of  the  adult  population  report  persistent 
chronic  respiratory  disease  symptoms;  and 
seven  percent  of  the  general  population  re- 
port heart  disease  severe  enough  to  limit 
their  activity.  The  d^tributlon  of  these  con- 
ditions by  age.  sex,  ethnic  group,  social  status 
and  place  of  residence  Is  better  defined  by 
other  reports.  One  could  legitimately  be  con- 
cerned about  the  aggravating  effects  of  air 
pollutants  on  a  number  of  other  susceptible 
population  segments;  persons  with  hemcriytlc 
neoplasms,  premature  Infants  and  patients 
with  multiple  handicaps.  Little  quantitative 
Information  exists  about  the  aggravating 
effects  of  pollutants  on  these  individuals. 

In  addition  to  the  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms in  p>erson8  who  are  already  ill,  air  pol- 
lutants may  also  Increase  the  risk  In  the 
general  population  for  the  development  of 
certain  disorders.  Many  If  not  all  of  the 
general  population  may  exi>erience  Irrita- 
tion symptoms  involving  the  eyes  or  respira- 
tory tract  during  episodic  air  pollution  ex- 
posures. Similarly,  even  healthy  members 
of  the  general  population  may  experience  Im- 
paired mental  activity  or  decreased  physical 
performance  after  sufficiently  high  pollution 
exposures.  The  general  population,  especially 
families  with  young  children.  Is  almost  uni- 
versally susceptible  to  common  acute  respira- 
tory Illnesses  including  colds,  sore  throats, 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Air  pollutants 
can  increase  either  the  frequency  or  severity 
of  these  disorders. 

Personal  air  pollution  with  cigarette 
smoke,  occupational  exposures  to  irritating 
dusts  and  fumes  and  possibly  familial  fac- 
tors Increase  the  risk  of  developing  chronic 
obstructive  lung  disease  and  respiratory  can- 
cers in  large  segments  of  our  population. 
Ambient  air  pollutants  also  can  contribute 
to  the  development  of  these  disorders.  A 
few  animal  studies  Indicate  that  air  pollu- 
tants may  also  accelerate  atherosclerosis 
and  coronary  artery  disease.  These  conditions 
affect  most  of  our  adult  population  even 
though  they  may  be  clinically  silent.  There 
Is  legitimate  concern  but  few  reliable  studies 
to  Indicate  that  air  pollutants  may  cause  em- 
bryotoxlclty,  fetotoxlclty,  teratogenesls  and 
mutagenesis.  It  Is  difficult  to  define  which 
segment  of  the  unborn  population  might  be 
most  at  risk.  In  fact  these  events  are  poorly 
recorded  and  the  relevant  existing  data  are 
not  readily  accessible. 

Safety  margins  contained  in  the  present 
primary  air  quality  standards  may  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  the  present  standards 
to  the  best  Judgement  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fects threshhold  for  each  pollutant.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  one  method  of  defining 
significant  risk  is  to  accept  the  best  Judge- 
ment estimates  for  adverse  health  effects 
and  sacrifice  the  safety  margins  summarized 
by  pollutant  In  Table  1. 

Sulfur  dioxide,  acid  sulfate  aerosols  and 
total  suspended  particulates  are  considered 
together  because  the  assessment  of  their 
effects  lE  based  Istfgely  upon  community  stud- 
ies In  which  it  Is  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
to  disentangle  the  effects  attributable  to  one 
p>ollutant  from  those  attributable  to  an- 
other p>ollutant  or  to  a  mlxtiire  of  the  pollu- 
tants. Studies  which  were  initially  thought 
to  have  considered  isolated  exposures  to  ur- 
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ban  particulates  really  involved  exposures 
containing  substantial  amounts  of  acid  aero- 
sols or  particulate  stilfates.  With  regard  to 
the  short-term  standards,  aggravation  of  pre- 
existing cardiorespiratory  symptoms  In  the 
elderly,  aggravation  of  asthma  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  respiratory  tract  seem  to  occur 
a  level  lower  than  those  permitted  by  the 
relevant  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

The  effects  noted  at  sulfur  dioxide  and 
suspended  particulate  levels  lower  than  the 
standard  are  In  our  c^lnlon  most  likely  due 
to  elevated  levels  of  finely  divided  suspended 
particulate  acid  sulfate  aerosols  which  arise 
from  reactions  Involving  sulfur  dioxide,  par- 
ticulates and  other  pollutants  in  the  at- 
mosphere. Our  best  Judgement  estimates  for 
threshhold  levels  of  suspended  sulfates  in 
ambient  air  are  further  detailed  in  Table  2 
along  with  illustrative  health  risks  that 
might  accompany  exposures  substantially 
above  each  threshhold.  Suspended  sulfates 
are  the  best  avaUable  though  far  from  per- 
fect proxy  for  acid  sulfate  aerosol  exposures. 
Three  points  are  worth  emphasizing:  first, 
the  estimates  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particu- 
lates are  based  on  community  studies:  second, 
the  estimated  effects  threeholds  for  ijartlcu- 
late  sulfates  are  an  order  or  magnitude  lower 
than  those  lor  sulfur  dioxide  or  total  sus- 
pended particulates;  and  third,  the  safety 
margins  present  In  the  ambient  air  quality 
standards  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particulates 
are  quite  modest  being  In  all  cases  less  than 
the  standard  Itself.  For  the  long-term  stand- 
ards, one  must  realize  that  average  estimates 
do  not  always  adequately  consider  the  effects 
of  annual  repeated  short-term  peak  expos- 
ures. For  example  the  lowest  best  Judgment 
estimate  for  an  effects  threshold  for  in- 
creased prevalence  of  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
ease symptoms  is  based  upon  annual  average 
estimates  in  a  smelter  community  where  re- 
peated short-term  peak  exposures  occurred. 
The  lowest  annual  average  exposures  Involv- 
ing less  marked  fluctuations  in  short-term 
levris  were  considerably  higher.  The  safety 
margins  contained  In  the  annual  average 
standards  seem  only  slightly  more  adequate 
than  was  the  case  with  the  short-term  stand- 
ards. 

Nitrogen  oxide  exposures  are  now  controlled 
on  the  basis  of  an  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  nitrogen  dioxide.  Investigators  have 
expressed  concern  that  exposures  to  organic 
nitrates,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid  and  sus- 
pended particulate  nitrates  have  not  been 


adequately  considered.  In  fact,  preliminary 
epidemiologic  data  have  associated  the  ag- 
gravation of  asthma  with  suspended  nitrate 
levels  of  about  4-6  ug/m"  per  24  hours.  There 
Is  no  short  term  Federal  standard  for  nitro- 
gen dioxide.  The  existing  long-term  standard, 
seems  adequate  with  a  margin  of  safety  some- 
what greater  than  those  for  sulfur  oxides  and 
suspended  particulates. 

Adverse  health  effects  attributable  to  car- 
bon monoxide  differ  markedly  from  those  as- 
sociated with  the  other  ambient  air  quality 
pollutants.  Decreased  oxygen  transport  and 
Interferences  with  tissue  respiratory  mech- 
anisms result  In  a  different  array  of  worri- 
some effects.  Clinical  studies  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide effects  predominate.  A  limited  number 
of  experimental  animal  studies  and  popula- 
tion studies  Involving  certain  of  the  adverse 
effects  associated  with  cigarette  smoking  may 
also  be  relevant.  The  existing  8  hour  and  1 
hour  standards  permit  a  130%  and  82%  mar- 
gin of  safety,  resptectlvely  at  sea  level.  At 
higher  altitudes  (^1500  meters).  These 
safety  margins  would  both  be  less  than  100%. 

Adverse  health  effects  associated  with 
photochemical  oxidant  exposures  Involve  a 
different  set  of  considerations.  Photochemi- 
cal oxidants  Include  compounds  other  than 
ozone  which  are  quite  Irritating  to  the  eyes. 
Ozone  Itself  Is  thought  to  be  radlomlmetlc 
thus  focusing  concern  on  accelerating  aging. 
Increased  risk  for  malignancies,  mutagenesis, 
embrytoxiclty  and  teratogenesls.  Information 
on  susceptibility  to  acute  respiratory  disease, 
risk  for  mutations  and  Impaired  fetal  surviv- 
al Is  limited  to  animal  studies.  Photochemi- 
cal oxidants  are  of  Interest  for  another  rea- 
son, many  of  the  studies  were  conducted 
some  years  ago  before  research  methodologies 
were  refined.  Theee  pioneer  studies  may  not 
have  adequately  addressed  the  problem.  In 
est.inatlng  effects  thresholds,  there  is  little 
uncertainty  regarding  irritation  phenomenon 
and  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  when  con- 
sidering other  adverse  effects.  No  estimates 
are  possible  for  two  of  the  more  severe  health 
effects — accelerated  aging  and  malignancies. 
It  is  also  worth  emphasizing  that  assessment 
of  potentially  grave  health  effects  depends  on 
a  small  number  of  largely  unconfirmed 
studies. 

Several  factors  must  be  kept  In  mind  when 
considering  the  calculation  of  safety  margins 
presented  In  Table  1.  First,  safety  margins 
are  not  as  precise  as  the  percentage  estimates 
would  at  first  seem  to  indicate  becatjse  of  the 
underlying     uncertainties    in    measurment 


methods  and  in  estimates  of  effect*  thresh- 
holds.  Second,  consistency  in  safety  margins 
was  not  a  major  consideration  in  setting  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards.  Third, 
the  apparent  margins  of  safety  have  de- 
creased as  more  complete  health  studies  on 
susceptible  populations  have  become  avail- 
able. Fourth,  the  safety  margins  contained 
in  the  primary  ambient  air  quality  standards 
are  much  smaller  than  those  maintained  for 
the  control  of  Ionizing  radiation  and  most 
environmental  chemicals.  In  no  case  does  the 
safety  margin  for  a  pollutant  clearly  exceed 
the  standards  for  that  pollutant.  Even  the 
most  extreme  best  Judgment  safety  margin 
Is  less  than  ten  times  the  relevant  stand- 
ard. Finally,  there  Is  Uttle  or  no  safety  mar- 
gin associated  with  the  sulfur  dioxide-sus- 
pended partlculate-fine  particulate  sulfate 
combination.  In  general,  therefore,  little  or 
no  deterioration  of  air  quality  can  occur 
without  a  subsequent  increase  in  adverse 
health  effects. 

Another  definition  of  significant  risk 
might  be  the  earliest  level  at  which  Increases 
In  daily  mortality  are  observed.  This  defini- 
tion can  be  reasonably  applied  only  to  sulfur 
dioxide,  acid  sulfate  aerosols  measured  as 
suspended  sulfate  and  total  suspended  par- 
ticulate. Such  values  are  summarized  in 
Table  3.  It  is  our  best  Judgement  that  there 
Is  a  significant  risk  for  Increased  mortality 
over  an  urban  region  for  24  hours  If  sulfur 
dioxide  levels  exceed  400  ug/m',  If  suspended 
sulfates  exceed  25  ug/m»  or  If  total  sus- 
pended particulates  exceed  300  ug/m».  Ex- 
posures of  this  magnitude  or  larger  to  small 
areas  where  people  do  not  spend  an  entire 
da\-  or  where  susceptible  Infirmed  or  appar- 
ently healthy  elderly  persons  do  not  reside 
might  stlU  be  deemed  permlssable.  For  exam- 
ple, acceptable  occupational  exposures  In- 
volving limited  numbers  of  health  pre- 
screened  adults  exposed  for  40  hours  or  less 
each  week  might  be  aUowed  to  exceed  sig- 
nificant risk  levels  for  the  general  papulation. 

Another  approach  to  the  significant  risk 
problem  would  be  to  recognize  the  lowest 
achievable  ambient  pollution  levels  consist- 
ent with  competing  broad  national  goals,  cal- 
culate the  probable  resulting  unavoidable 
health  damages  and  endeavor  to  reduce  these 
health  damages  as  soon  as  possible.  Finally, 
one  could  attempt  a  formal  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis but  It  is  likely  that  this  approach  would 
be  most  controversial  at  the  present  time 
because  health  damage  functions  are  not  yet 
precisely  defined. 


TABU  L-tFFECTS  TH8ESH0LD.  BEST  CHOICE  SIGWIFICAWT  WSK  LEVaS  AND  SAFETY  MARGINS  CONTAINED  IN  PRIMARY  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


UnMst  best  ivdrmnt  •stimate  for  effaets 
threshold  and  best  choice  for  signifi- 
cint  risk  levels 


Pollutant 


Concentritioa 


Avsraging  timo        Adv«fs*  health  •Oect 


U.S.  primary 
air  quality 
standard 


Svthir  dioxide 300to«00  ui'm^....  24  hoor Mortality  increase 

91  iit/rn». Annual Increased  frequency  of  acute  respiratory 


SoDot'ni*. 
aosf/at. 


Marginal 

aafaty* 

(parcMt) 

None 


ToUl  suspended  particuWes isoTmitn.::.:  uZ^i:::  —  -  Z'^^'^.f^  ""  ''""  ""•"^''  "^ ^Il^^ » 

70to  250  ufcW .do Aggravation  o(  <Kpi,»io',^'6i,Viit"""::V~/^"":"~ 260lS/a5 None 

Suspended  sullatM                                                            inJir^' ifrU"*' ' Increased  frequency  of  chronic  bronchitis 75  uMi> 33 

Mispenaeo  suiiaiM j9  "»;"S " ''**^ I ncreasad  infections  in  asthmatics .1  HMaJT.... '.'.'.'.  NoM 


.         J  J     „  .  100ug/m». Annual 

Suspended  sullalM lo  ugSn» 24  hour 

■n™—*..!^-  15ug/m> Annual 

jaregen  dio«id«. 140  ug/m>....  do 

Carbon  monoiid*. jj  ^^ ;  i  ,^,; 

rhotochemical  oxidants 20o'ug/it^"ri"'!""'....*do' 


Increased  frequency  of  clironic  bronchitis „  75  U|Rs> 

Increased  infections  in  asthmatics "'.'.".'.'.  Now 

Increased  lower  respiratory  infections  in  children    .  '"! None' 

Increased  severity  ol  acute  respiratory  illness  in  children 100  uk'ni*' 

Diminished  exercise  tolerance  in  heart  patients . 10  ng^ 

Diminished  exercise  tolerance  in  heart  patients I™  40  ug/in>" 

locreased  susceptibility  to  infection ICOut'm*' 


Nona 

40 

••130 

••82 

25 


•Safety  margin  equals  effects  threshold  mlnos  standard  divided  by  standard  X  100 

.,H  ,  H  <!?  "•"K"? .^'^J'  "P?'  carboxyhemoglobin  levels  would  be  100  percent  for  the  8  hour  stand- 
arti  ana  b/  percent  lor  the  1  hour  standard, 

TABU  2,-THREStiOLD  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  HEALTH  RISKS  FOR  SEUCTED  AMBIENT  LEVELS  OF  SUSPENDED  SULFATES 


Adverso  health  effect 


Threshold  concentration  and 
exposure  duration 


Illustrative  health  risk 


Definition 


Level 


Sulfur  dioxide  equivaloat 


&^;s^rtfcg-d^i„-  IS^S^'^ilr^i^::::::::  i&J'-"^-^-  ««t;SIS;|{!;^::::::::::::::::  5??r?S{;;|JR[: 

Aggravation  il  astkna 6  to  10  ug/m«lor24  hr TS^oTOm" increase  in  frequency  ol    30  ug'mUor  24  br 450  uf/nffor  24  be 

^  rtHd,^  ""^  respiratory  disease  in    13  u»'n.Mor  several  yr_ 50*^rSnt1SSlse  in  frequency....  26  oft'm' annual  average 100  to  250  ug'm:  annul  aeaasi. 

Excess  risK  tor  ctrortcbrandNlii, 10  to  15  ug/m.  for  up  talO  yr 50  pen:ent  increase  in  risk 15  to  20  ug/i.  annual  average 100  to  250  ug/m.  annual  a««ra(i. 
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TABLE  3— BEST  JUDGMENT  ESTIMATE! 
RISK"  LEVELS  FOR  EXPOSURES  TO  !  ULFUR 
SUSPENDED     PARTICULATES     USIN( 
CRITERIA 


24-hour  ex  losure  level  (ug/m ») 


Adverse  effect 


Sulfur 
dioxide 


Total 

suspended 

iuspend-        particu- 

sulfate  lates 


Mortalrty  threstiold. 


400 


ENEAGT      REQCISEMCNTS      ARE      ^^^^^CED 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
VIDED  WITH  PLAN  TO  AID  rDXL 


,  CONSIDEBATI  3NS— COAL 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  is  the  end  product  of 

months' work  in  the  Senate „ 

tion  is  concerned  with  matters  that  were 
earlier  addressed  in  the  Emergency  En- 
ergy Act.  S.  2589.  which  vas  unwisely 
vetoed  by  the  President.  It  i  ;ontains  pro- 
visions to  alleviate  conditions  like  those 
imposed  on  this  country  ky  the  severe 
energy  shortage  which  stn  ck  last  win 
ter  and  which  could  affect  us  again. 

The  conference  report  be:  ore  the  Sen 
ate  is  not  a  hastily  concei  red  measure. 
Nor  is  it  one  written  in  a  panic  induced 
by  sharply   reduced   foreigp 

supplies.  The  energy  crisis. 

phasize,  is  not  a  situation  tl;  at  developed 
suddenly  last  autumn.  It  ha^  been  devel- 
oping for  many  years  as  oui  appetite  for 
oil  grew  faster  than  domestii ;  production. 
The  Arab  oil  embargo  merely 
tated  a  serious  shortage 
expected. 

The  Energy  Supply  and  Ei  vironmental 
Coordination  Act  is  our  resp<  mse  to  a  new 
set  of  energy  and  environn  ent  realities 
with  which  we  must  live 

ahead.    The    production    c^    „^     „ 

amoiL-ts  adequate  for  our  national  needs 
is  an  attainable  goal  compatible  with 
our  commitment  to  environpiental  pro- 
tection. The  writing  of  thik  legislation 
took  place  with  that  conviction  in  mind 

The  provsions  of  this  r 
determined  following  a  seri 
tive  conferences  with  co 
the  House  of  Representativ 

ticularly  appreciative  of  t       ._ 

tions  of  my  able  colleague]  from  West 
Virginia,  Representative  JIarley  O. 
Staggers,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  House  Commerce  Committee 
awareness  of  the  issues  ard 
concern  for  the  problems  we 
evident  in  his  approach  to 

the  conference.  He  exhibited ^ 

that  enabled  us  to  bring  our  c  eliberations 
to  a  successful  conclasion  ^th  realistic 
and  workable  legislation. 

Major  contributions  to  our 
made   by   Senator   Edmund 
the  knowledgeable  chairman 
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OXIDES  AND 

THE     MORTALITY 


25 


300 


WITH 
PRO- 


precipi- 
•arlier   than 


Easure  were 

of  produc- 

ferees    from 

I  am  par- 

le  contribu- 


His 

his  deep 

faced  were 

the  task  of 

leadership 


efforts  were 

S.    MUSKIE, 

of  our  Sub- 


committee on  Environmental  Pollution, 
and  by  the  diligent  Senator  from  Ten- 
n^osee  <Mr.  Baker),  the  ranl:ing  minor- 
ity member  of  the  conm^Jttee .  I  am  like- 
wise indebted,  for  their  helfful  partici- 
pation and  contributions,  to  Senator 
MoNTOYA  and  Senator  STiFFORD,  the 
other  conferees  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  Senate  was  also  repi-esented  In 
the  conference  by  members  cf  the  Com 


mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
including  the  distingxiished  chairman 
of  that  committee,  Senator  Jackson,  and 
Senators  Bible  and  Fannin. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  feature  of  this 
legislation  are  provisions  facilitating 
many  electric  powerplants  to  switch  to 
coal  from  other  fuels.  Coal  is  our  most 
abundant  domestic  energy  resource,  one 
for  which  we  need  not  rely  on  foreign 
countries.  If  this  Nation  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  approaching  energy  self-suf- 
ficient in  the  years  ahead,  we  must  in- 
crease our  utilization  of  America's  most 
abundant  energy  resource — coal. 

This  legislation  serves  as  a  clear  signal 
that  a  national  commitment  to  a  greater 
use  of  coal  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
nattu-al      energy      production      system. 
Furthermore,    it    reflects    congressional 
belief  that  the  use  of  coal  is  not  incom- 
patible with  environmental  quality  en- 
hancement. Under  the  provisions  of  this 
measure,   according  to  the  EPA,   some 
23  electric  generating  plants  now  fueled 
with  oil  or  natural  gas  should  be  able  to 
convert   to   coal.   These   plants   involve 
approximately  40  generating  units  and 
produce  a  substantial  amoimt  of  power. 
It  is  important  to  stress  that  conver- 
sion to  coal  is  not  permitted  in  any  area 
where  such  conversion  would  endanger 
public   health   or   violate   primary    air 
quality  standards.  Nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  preliminary  data  furnished  by  the 
EPA.  units  should  be  able  to  immediately 
convert  to  coal  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  this  conference 
agreement.  An  additional  5  powerplants, 
involving  9  imits,  before  conversion  will 
require   additionEd   particulate   controls 
and  some   7  more  powerplants,   or   11 
imits,  will  require  either  low  sulfur  coal 
or  stack  gas  scrubbers. 

.In  recognition  of  the  present  public 
debate  on  the  availability  of  sulfur  oxide 
control,  encouragement  is  provided  un- 
der the  conference  agreement  to  the  pref- 
erential use  of  low  sulfur  coal,  at  this 
time,  rather  than  stack  gas  scrubbers. 

The  conversion  of  these  23  power- 
plants  woiUd  require  approximately  23 
million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  or  a  4- 
percent  increase  in  our  national  demand 
for  coal. 

The  authority  granted  by  this  legis- 
lation for  powerplants  to  convert  to  coal 
carries  with  it  a  challenge.  The  coal 
industry,  the  utility  industry  and  the 
suppliers  of  pollution  control  equipment 
all  must  work  together  so  that  coal  can 
achieve  its  potential  in  meeting  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  our  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion also  will  be  a  signal  of  our  confidence 
in  coal  as  a  reliable  soiu-ce  of  energy  in 
the  future  and  our  commitment  to  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  Such  a  signal  should 
encourage  the  flow  of  capital  resources 
to  the  mining  industry  and  thus  enable  it 
to  make  the  substantial  investments  nec- 
essary for  assured,  long-termed  coal  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report  by  the  Senate  and  its 
signing  by  the  President  will  not  relieve 
us,  however,  of  our  responsibilities  in  the 
energy  field.  Despite  some  relief  since 
the  lifting  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  the 
energy  crisis  is  far  from  being  resolved. 


Government  must  return  without  de- 
lay to  the  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  national  fuels  and  energy  pol- 
icy aimed  at  freeing  this  Nation  from 
excessive  reliance  on  foreign  energy  sup- 
pUes.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
our  country,  with  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  consumes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  world's  energy.  This  fact 
makes  it  essential  that  energy  occupy  a 
continuing  and  prominent  position  in  our 
planning  for  the  f utiu-e. 

Other  energy  legislation  will  be 
brought  to  the  Senate.  Today  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  an  important  step 
forward  in  meeting  immediately  our 
country's  energy  requirements  In  a  real- 
istic manner,  and  I  lu-ge  the  Senate  to 
take  that  step  by  approving  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleagues,  the  able  chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environmental  Pollution, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
and  of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  in 
congratulating  the  conferees  on  complet- 
ing action  on  this  valuable  and  necessary 
legislation. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  14368  made 
a  number  of  improvements  over  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  I  referred 
to  those  when  the  bill  was  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  conference  version  be- 
fore us  is  still  better  in  a  number  of 
respects. 

I  believe  that  the  procedures  and  cri- 
teria have  been  much  improved  with  re- 
gard to  authority  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administrator  will  be  given  to  or- 
der powerplants  and  other  major  fuel 
burning  sources  to  convert  to  coal. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administrator  will 
make  a  number  of  determinations  re- 
garding the  practicability  of  conversions 
and  with  regard  to  whether  those  plants 
have  the  capability  and  necessary  plant 
equipment  to  convert.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  however,  will  make 
the  vital  determinations  as  to  when  and 
under  what  conditions  such  conversions 
can  take  place  compatibly  with  Clean 
Air  Act  requirements.  This  division  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  was  a  feature  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  has  been  im- 
proved by  dovetaUing  the  administra- 
tive actions  required  of  both  agencies. 
For  example,  when  an  FEA  order  to  con- 
vert to  coal  is  proposed,  EPA  must  indi- 
cate how  soon  and  imder  what  conditions 
the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  can  be 
met.  Only  after  such  EPA  notification 
can  the  coal  conversion  order  take  ef- 
fect. This  assures  that  we  can  have  the 
maximum  practicable  conversion  to  coal 
over  the  years  ahead  while  assuring  that 
requirements  for  clean  and  healthful  air 
are  achieved. 

I  have  faith  that  the  momentum  to- 
ward cleaner  air  which  was  begim  with 
the  1970  amendments  to  the  act  will  con- 
tinue unabated.  A  principal  reason  for 
this  faith  is  that — as  the  conference  re- 
port clearly  provides — before  a  long-term 
order  by  FEA  to  convert  to  coal  takes 
effect  and  before  the  corresponding  long 
term  compliance  date  extension  is 
granted  by  EPA— that  is,  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  June  30.  1975,  and  which 
permits    a   utility   to   bum   coal   until 
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1979 — ^EPA  must  approve  a  compliance 
plan,  which  Includes  the  means  for  and 
schedule  of  compliance,  that  assures  both 
that  interim  requirements  can  be  met 
and  that  full  compliance  with  more 
stringent  requirements  will  be  attained 
by  1979. 

This  means  that,  for  a  compliance  date 
extension  beyond  Jime  30,  1975,  a  sta- 
tionary soiu^e  which  converts  to  coal 
must  comply  with  primary  standard  con- 
ditions— low  sulfur  fuel.  Intermittent 
controls,  continuous  emission  control  de- 
vices, or  a  combination  of  these — and 
regional  limitations,  and,  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  1979,  must, 
pursuant  to  the  plan  It  submits  and  has 
approved  before  the  extension  Is  granted, 
obtain  either  a  long-term  supply  of  com- 
plying coal  or,  if  such  coal  is  not  avail- 
able, another  soiuxje  of  coal  and  a  con- 
tract or  other  enforceable  obligation  for 
a  continuous  emission  control  device.  In 
either  event,  the  source  must  meet,  by 
the  end  of  its  compliance  date  extension, 
the  most  stringent  degree  of  emission 
control  that  It  would  have  had  to  meet 
by  1975  or  1977  imder  the  State  Imple- 
mentation  plan. 

These  requirements  should  not  delay 
coal  conversions  since  EPA  is  required  to 
develop  the  regiilations  governing  plans 
for  means  for  and  schedules  of  compli- 
ance within  90  days  after  enactment  and 
must  make  the  requisite  findings  prece- 
dent to  granting  a  compliance  date  ex- 
tension within  60  days  after  it  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  requiranent  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  in  the  statement  of  managers 
for  a  long-term  supply  of  low-sulfur  coal 
as  the  preferred  method  of  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  requirements  Is 
one  which  I  sponsored  and  which  I  sup- 
port fully.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
conferees  Intend  to  push  utilities  toward 
the  use  of  low  sulfur  western  coal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  long-term  contracts  axe 
intended  to  provide  a  period  in  which 
high  Btu.  low  sulfur  eastern  coal 
can  be  develcHied  by  the  (q)ening  of  new 
deep  mines. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  conference 
report  provision  that  powerplants  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  low  sulfur  coal 
or  coal  alternatives  to  meet  emission  lim- 
itations appUcable  under  the  law  must 
imdertake  to  obtain  continuous  emission 
reduction  systems  which  are  capable  of 
meeting  these  limitations  by  1979  while 
burning  high  sulfiu:  coal.  Although  the 
term  "continuous  emission  reduction  sys- 
tem" is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a 
broad  range  of  technology,  I  foresee  the 
possibility  that  certain  specific  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  sulfur  oxide  emissions 
might  receive  undue  emphasis.  For  this 
reason,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
term  is  meant  to  indicate  any  technol- 
ogy involving  advanced  techniques  of 
combustion  of  coal — such  as  the  fluid- 
ized-bed  process — or  after-treatment  of 
combustion  gases — for  example  fiue  gas 
desulfurlzation,  better  known  as  scrub- 
ber technology. 

In  my  estimation,  processes  which  at- 
tempt to  after-treat  combustion  gases 
will  not  provide  the  ultimate  solution  to 
the  sulfur  problem.  Such  processes  are 
of  necessity  ancillary  to  the  power  gener- 


ation function  and  must  therefore  re- 
sult In  compounding  power  generation 
problems. 

The  limestone  scrubbing  technology, 
for  Instance,  requires  the  reheating  of 
cooled  stack  gases.  This  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  technology  entail  a  consid- 
erable cost  in  energy.  Most  current 
scrubbers  experience  problems  with  clog- 
ging and  scaling,  and  compoimd  en- 
vironmental problems  because  they  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  surfaced-mined 
materials  and  because  they  generate 
large  quantities  of  limestone  slurry 
which  must  be  recovered,  stored  by 
ponding  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Eventually  these  problems  with  scrub- 
bers may  be  resolved  through  techno- 
logical advances.  I  recognize  that  only 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  demonstra- 
tions by  industry  can  this  or  any  other 
technology  be  developed.  We  will  make 
a  serious  mistake,  however,  if  we  dedi- 
cate technical  research  capacities  only 
to  the  resolution  of  these  problems  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  technologies  which  In- 
volve fewer  secondary  environmental 
and  energy  problems  than  scrubbers.  I 
believe  that,  in  time,  liquid  or  gsiseous 
fuels  derived  from  cosd,  solvent-refined 
coal,  and  fluidized  bed  combustion  wiU 
prove  to  be  better  alternatives  if  the 
coal  and  utility  industries  make  large 
scale  efforts  to  bring  these  technologies 
to  fruition.  Meanwhile,  I  trust  that  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  wUl  not  proceed  to 
order  all  powerplants  converted  to  scrub- 
bers before  they  are  proved  reliable,  ef- 
ficient, £ind  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report  with  respect  to  coal 
conversion  and  clean  air  requirements 
for  stationary  sources  represent  a  re- 
markable conciliation  of  what  have  ap- 
peared to  be  Incompatible  goals,  that  Is, 
further  use  of  our  plentiful  domestic  fuel 
reserves  and  continued  progress  toward 
clean  air.  In  these  objectives  and  in  Its 
specific  provisions,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  will 
be  required  In  the  months  ahead. 

I  am  reassured  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
at  last  dealing  In  this  conference  report 
with  the  critical  need  of  the  automobile 
Industry  for  some  temporary  extensions 
in  the  very  stringent  requirements  which 
were  laid  down  in  the  1970  amendments. 
This  will  permit  the  auto  makers  to 
achieve  maximum  fuel  economy,  to  ex- 
plore alternative  types  of  engines,  and  to 
make  reliable  progress  toward  taking  the 
automobile  out  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem. 

I  support  fully  the  action  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  today  to  reaffirm  the 
intention  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  that  such  environmental  regu- 
latory actions  as  those  luder  the  Clean 
Air  Act  are  not  among  those  for  which 
environmental  impact  statements  are 
needed.  NEPA  was  intended  to  inject  en- 
vironmental consciousness  Into  agencies 
with  construction,  development  and 
other  such  responsibilities.  It  would  be 
redimdant  and  in  many  cases  counter- 
productive if  applied  to  EPA's  environ- 
mental regulatory  activities. 

The  extension  of  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 


contained  In  this  legislation  means  that 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  other  changes 
in  the  act  that  may  be  required  without 
the  pressing  deadlines  of  funding  expira- 
tion facing  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  most 
able  and  dedicated  subcommittee  chair- 
man (Mr.  Mtjskie).  the  knowledgeable 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  BrcKLKY).  and  my  able 
minority  colleague  on  the  conference 
committee  (Mr.  Stafford).  All  of  these 
gentlemen  have  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  developing  legislation  which  Is 
much  improved  over  the  previous  ver- 
sions which  were  considered  earlier  in 
this  session.  I  urge  prompt  and  unani- 
mous support  of  this  legislation  by  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  prompt  signature 
of  the  bUl  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  14434)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  energy  research 
and  development  activities  of  certain  de- 
partments. Independent  executive  agen- 
cies, bureau  offices,  and  commissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mc<JLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  questi(xi  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  smd  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Clakk)  Is  absent  because  of 
illness  In  the  family. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  )  ibsent  on  of 
ficial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  1 '  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  froiq  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  ^atfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mn  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  abs^t. 
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I  further  announce  that,  ii  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay. ' 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22, 
nays  67,  as  follows: 
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Church 

Gravel 
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Hartke 

Haskell 
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Baker 
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Bible 
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Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 
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TEAS — 22 

Hathaway 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Mclntyre 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS — 67 

Domenicl 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 
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Fong 
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Hansen 
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Hruska 
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Nelson 
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Riblcoff 
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S  evenson 
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S^ott,  Hugh 
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WUllam  L. 


S|  arkman 
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T(ft 

Tilmadge 
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T\  nney 
W  ticker 
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NOT  VOTING — 11 


M(tcalf 

Pe-cy 

Sy  nington 


Bayh  Javits 

Clark  Long 

Pulbrlght  Mathias 

Hatfield  McGee 

So  Mr.  Haskell's  amendment  was  re 
jected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  b^  which  the 
amendment  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  lay  t^at  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the|  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEfe.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendmen ; 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
imprinted  amendment  and  a^  the  clerk 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI(trER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

On  page  8,  line  1,  delet*  "«1 
»nd   Insert   in  lieu  thereof  "$l 


,  )23,690,000" 
,( 32,690,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  very  long.  I  am  very  hcpeful  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  willf see  fit  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

This  deals  with  an  additionjal  $9  mil- 
lion of  funding  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  expand  and  flxtend  our 
research  on  controlled  thermonuclear 
research.  All  of  us  believe,  I 
the   ultimate   clean   fuel   in 


tpink,  that 
abundant 


quantity  may  well  result  from  o»ir  re- 
search in  this  area. 

This  is  a  relatively  modest  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  It  represents  what 
we  believe  we  can  efficiently  spend;  and 
I  would  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill 
might  see  fit  to  accept  this  modest 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  this 
amendment  was  allowed  by  the  House 
and  cut  by  the  Senate  committee;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cerning the  amendment  that  the  Sena- 
tor offers,  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, too,  did  not  decrease  this  item 
from  what  the  budget  had  allowed.  In- 
stead we  approved  the  full  budget,  which 
was  an  increase  of  $29  million  over  fiscal 
1974. 

We  did  strike  out  the  $9  million,  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says,  that 
had  been  added  by  the  House. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  sev- 
eral amendments  here,  six  in  all,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Five. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Five  in  all.  We  have 
discussed  these  amendments,  their  pros 
and  cons,  back  and  forth.  This  first  one 
that  he  calls  up  here  is  one  as  to  which 
I  have  decided,  everything  considered, 
that  the  $9  million  increase  could  well 
apply,  along  with  the  other  increases.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  ^Dent.  I  was  not  op- 
posed—we were  not  opposed— to  the  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  Is  just  a  matter  of  trying 
to  stay  within  the  budgeted  amount  and 
save  some  money  or  to  stop  the  spend- 
ing of  money  unnecessarily  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

So  under  the  reconsideration  of  this 
matter,  Mr.  President,  and  making  ad- 
justments here  as  to  this  amendment  as 
well  as  the  other  amendments,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  in  mind,  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Senate,  the  commit- 
tee will  recede  from  its  position  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  not  prolong  this 
discussion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  accepted 
the  amendment. 

But  to  correct  the  record,  it  is  true  that 
this  amount  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
budget  estimate.  But  it  is  an  amount  that 
was  authorized  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Why  did  we  authorize  a  larger  amount' 
The  mere  fact  Is  that  in  recent  years 
we  have  been  having  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishmg  nuclear  plants  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  objection  has  come  from 
the  public  merely  on  the  grounds  of  safety 
and  contamination  and  environmental 
considerations. 

I  have  no  fear  about  the  safety  of  a 
nuclear  plant.  But  the  argument  has 
been  made  time  and  time  again  that  we 
ought  to  get  in  thermonuclear  power. 


which  Is  clean  power,  and  that  Is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  In  this  time  of  an 
energy  cr\mch,  the  best  place  to  put  our 
money  in  research  is  in  trying  to  develop 
a  nuclear  power  that  is  absolutely  clean 
and  uncontaminated.  That  is  what  this 
money  is  all  about.  This  is  the  amount 
that  was  studied  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  and  while  it  was  not 
requested  by  the  administration  it  was 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
increase  the  total  figure  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  operating  expenses  by 
$9  million.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  pro- 
grams of  the  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  is  the  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear research  program  of  the  AEC 
Its  primary  goal  is  the  development  of 
a  major  new  prime  source  of  energy 
which  could  be  essentially  inexhaustible 
The  system  also  has  the  potential  of 
utilizing  an  inexpensive  fuel  supply,  and 
of  having  inherent  safety  and  minimum 
environmental  impact.  The  most  signifi- 
cant long-term  impact  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  fusion  power  wiU  be  the  utiliza- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  fuel  for  which 
there  are  no  competing  needs.  This  could 
result  first  in  an  Independence  of  foreign 
sources  of  fossil  fuels  and,  thereafter,  the 
release  of  U.S  fossil  fuels  for  other  more 
vital  applications. 

The  AEC's  objective  for  the  controlled 
fusion  power  program  is  to  have  in  oper- 
ation a  demonstration  electrical  power 
reactor  by  the  mld-to-late  1990's.  The 
AEC  is  concentrating  on  magnetic  con- 
finement techniques  based  upon  plasma 
physics. 

They  have  reported  that  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  progress  In  solv- 
ing some  of  the  more  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  plasma  physics.  This  lends  en- 
couragement that  the  objectives  wUl  be 
met.  The  AEC  has  also  reported  that 
the  outlook  for  further  significant  gains 
over  the  next  few  years  now  appears  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommended  an  additional  $9 
million  be  added  to  the  AEC  request  for 
$82  million  in  operating  expenses  to  in- 
sure that  promising  work  will  continue 
in  materials  research,  exploratory  con- 
cepts, and  teclmique  improvements  to 
speed  up  the  possible  achievement  of  the 
various  milestones  required  to  operate  a 
demonstration  plant.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  however,  did  not 
concur  in  this  $9  million  add-on.  Al- 
though the  committee  report  strongly 
supports  CTR,  it  argues  that  the  sharp 
increase  in  funding  of  this  project  in 
the  last  2  years  militates  against  fund- 
ing it  at  a  level  in  excess  of  what  OMB 
requested. 

What  is  overlooked,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  funding  increases  are  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  phenomenal  in- 
creases in  CTR  technology;  and  In  the 
wake  of  such  promising  breakttiroughs, 
it  behooves  us  to  fund  this  program  at 
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the  higher  level.  In  this  way,  we  might 
precipitate  additional  breakthroughs  re- 
sulting  in  the  actual  operation  of  a  CTR 
demonstration  plant  before  the  mid-to- 
late  1990's. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  time  ? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  imprinted  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  Eissistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  23,  delete  "$432,470,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$433,970,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  an  increase  of 
$1,500,000  for  the  Initiation  of  planning 
and  developmental  work  on  a  molten 
salt  breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant. 
It  is,  once  again,  a  modest  sum  but,  in  my 
view,  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
future  of  our  energy  program  that  we 
continue  with  our  development  of  this 
promising  technology. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  have  agreed  that 
this  is  a  highly  desirable  amendment.  It 
will  be  my  hope  that  it  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
Increase  by  $1.5  million  the  total  figure 
In  the  bill  for  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion plant  and  capital  equipment  ex- 
penditures. In  Public  Law  93-276,  the 
Congress  authorized  project  75-5-g,  the 
molten  salt  breeder  reactor  demonstra- 
tion plant.  All  that  was  envisioned  here 
was  the  initiation  of  the  preliminary 
planning  in  preparation  to  the  possible 
construction  of  a  demonstration  plant. 
As  most  already  know,  such  construction 
normally  takes  between  7  and  9  years. 
The  $1.5  million  authorized  was  supposed 
to  fund  an  investigation  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  forming  an  industrial-governmen- 
tal cooperative  effort  necessary  for  this 
sort  of  undertaking. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
molten  salt  holds  a  great  deal  of  promise 
as  a  supplement  to  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's approval  of  these  funds  would  seem 
to  confirm  that  fact.  Moreover,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee,  spoke  of  the 


enormous  potential  of  the  molten  salt 
concept.  And  yet,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  eliminated  the  funds 
for  the  molten  salt  demonstration  plant 
on  the  basis  that  it  was  premature,  "pri- 
marily because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
base  technology  to  proceed  with  such 
planning  at  this  time." 

Although  I  will  not  question  the  fact 
that  there  are  specific  technological 
questions  in  the  surface  cracking  which 
was  experienced  in  the  past,  I  am  told  by 
the  Oak  Ridge  Nationsd  Laboratory  that 
these  problems  have  largely  been  re- 
solved and  all  that  remains  is  the  need 
to  test  the  new  surface  over  a  period  of 
2  or  3  years.  However,  this  can  be  done 
while  preliminary  planning  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant  begins.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  wait  the  full  3  years  before  any 
work  was  begun  on  integrating  industrial 
and  governmental  efforts,  then  a  molten 
salt  demonstration  plant  would  not  be 
possible  until  the  late  1980's  with  a  com- 
mercial plant  out  of  the  question  until 
the  mid-1990's. 

While  that  may  seem  to  be  a  reason- 
able target  date  for  some  of  the  less  de- 
veloped technologies,  it  is  a  serious  set- 
back to  a  technology  as  developed  and  as 
promising  as  molten  salt.  This  is  why  I 
urge  the  restoration  of  the  $1.5  million 
so  that  the  necessary  preliminary  work 
can  go  forward  and  we  might  realize  the 
true  commercial  benefits  of  this  concept 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  After  consideration  of  this 
amendment,  along  with  others  to  which 
we  have  already  made  reference,  I  sun 
glad  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that 
we  restore  this  amount  of  $1.5  million  for 
the  preliminary  planning  covered  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  jrielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  1,  delete  "$1,023,690,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,027,690,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  withdraw  this  amendment.  I  have  two 
others  in  a  similar  category  on  which 
I  shall  not  insist  on  a  vote.  I  would  like 
to  offer  them,  and  would  like  my  state- 
ments in  reference  thereto  to  be  Included 


in  the  Record,  but,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versations that  we  have  had  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, I  will  withdraw  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
increase  the  total  figure  in  the  bill  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  operating 
expenses  by  $4  million.  This  money  was 
authorized  by  the  joint  committee  and 
approved  by  the  House  for  research  and 
development  of  a  catalytic  process  for 
coal  liquefaction.  As  everyone  knows, 
coal  is  America's  most  abundant  natural 
resource.  Coal  liquefaction  envisions  the 
conversion  of  coal  into  synthetic  liquid 
fuels.  The  benefits  of  an  effective  and 
relatively  low-cost  conversion  method 
should  be  obvious. 

They  were  obvious  to  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  included 
funds  for  this  matter  imder  Department 
of  the  Interior  programs.  However,  by 
eliminating  the  $  1  million  authorized  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  work  in 
this  area,  they  have  missed  a  unique 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  a  team 
of  30  highly  qualified  scientists  and  en- 
gineers^t  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. This  team  has  sp>ecial  expertise  in 
the  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering 
process  necessary  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  conversion  process.  More- 
over, Oak  Ridge  has  been  studying  coal 
conversion  for  over  a  year  and  has,  in 
fact,  coordinated  its  efforts  with  the  In- 
terior Department  who  has  transferred 
moneys  to  the  AEC  for  that  purpose. 

In  proposing  the  restoration  of  these 
funds,  I  am  not  attempting  to  undermine 
the  Interior  Department's  efforts  In  this 
regard,  but  rather  attempting  to  comple- 
ment them  and  enlist  the  Incomparable 
resources  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  in  this  important  energy 
project. 

Mr.  President,  before  withdrawing  the 
amendment,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  another  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,,  as  I  un- 
derstand, this  time  is  being  yielded  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  his  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  but  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama asked  me  to  yield  so  he  could  speak 
on  a  matter  which  I  believe  is  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  Senate,  which  Is  not  di- 
rectly Involved,  but  which  I  believe  to  be 
important. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
also  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  339— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  COM- 
MENDING SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
offer  at  this  time  a  Senate  resolution.  I 
do  not  ask  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution,  because  there  may 
be  some  Senators  who  would  not  agree, 
and  I  certainly  would  not  wish  to  take 
imdue  advantage  of  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  however, 
that  the  resolution  that  I  propose  to 
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am  sorry;  I 

end  of  the 

resolution 

ith  the  Sen- 

^e  desk  until 

have  no 

Is  there 


offer  be  allowed  to  remaiq  at  the  desk 
for  the  sij^natures  of  othef  cosponsors, 
such  co6pcHi£ors  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  cosponsors  at  the  time  the  res- 
olution is  introduced.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiqER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  objecj^  the  distin- 
guished Senator  knows  thatl  I  personally 
have  no  objection,  but  for  several  years 
there  have  been  some  objeqtions  to  this 
type  of  request.  There  were{soaie  by  the 
late  Senator  IXrksen.  at  thej  time  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  an0  subsequent 
thereto.  I  am  sure  if  the  Senator  would 
limit  the  time  to  today  I  w^uld  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  what|  the  Senator 
from  Aiabajua  was  requesti 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
misimderstood. 

Mr.  ATJ.FN.  That  at 
day.  the  consideration  of  t: 
be  deferred  In  accordance 
ate  rules,  but  that  it  Ue  at  ti 
the  close  of  business  today 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD. 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wili  be  received  and  a|;>proprlateiy 
referred. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
resolution  offered  in  support  of  Dr. 
Henry  Kifieinger  and  his  eflarts  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  bring  last  ng  peace  to 
troubled  areas  throughout  th  e  world,  and 
to  express  our  confidence  jti  Dr.  Kis- 
singer and  in  his  integrity,  his  abihtj-, 
and  his  veracity. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Where—,  Secretary  ot  State  Henry  Kie- 
Glucer  has  done  a  masterful  job  in  tbe  cauae 
ot  peace  throughout  tha  world-  -la  the  Mid- 
East,  with  Riissla,  and  China,  t  nd  elsewhere 
In  the  world:  and 

Whems,  a  prlnctpal  factor  D  j  the  success 
he  has  achieved  has  been  the  co  nfldence  that 
the  opposing  sides  In  the  Tarious  areas  of 
negotlaaon  baire  had  tn  Dr.  K|aslnger's  In- 
tegrity; atneerl^.  and  Teradtyt    and 

Wherecu,  the  entire  world  L^  indebted  to 
Dr.  Kissinger  for  hie  efiorts  in  the  cause  of 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  xrnlted  States 
■re  grateful  to  Dr.  Kissinger  foi  his  bnniant 
work,  Kow  Tberefor*  Be  It  Reiolved  by  the 
United  States  Senate  tliat: 

1.  Dr.  Kissinger  be  cranmende  1  on  his  out- 
standing coctrlbutiocs  to  the  cause  of  world 
f>eace. 

2.  Deqj  graUtude  to  E*.  KLsalnger  iot  his 
servioes  U  hereby  expressed   by 

3.  That    the   United   States 
ta   high   regard   Dr.   Kissinger, 
him  as  an  ootstanrilng  metnbM  of  this  Ad 
ministration,    as    a    patriotic    ,  Lmerlcan    In 
whom  It  has  complete  confldenc  e,  and  whose 
integrity,   and  veracity  are  abc  ve  reproach. 

4.  That  the  US.  Senate  wtehea  for 
him    success    in    his    ccnUnuiti;    eSorts    to 


achieve  a  permanent  peace  in 


the  Senate. 
$enate    holds 
and   regards 


Lhe  world. 


Mr.  President,  the  sponsi>rs  of  this 
resolution— and  I  feel  confide  Qt  that  had 
we  had  a  little  more  time  we  could  have 
obtained  the  sponsorship  of  yery  nearly 
every  Member  of  the  Senate -.-are.  in  ad- 
dition to  myself,  my  distinguished  senior 
ctrtleaguc  from  Alabama  <\Li.  Spahk- 
MAH),  the  dlsttngTdshed  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THUHiiosD).  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Nebraska 


(Mr.  CrniTis) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakki).  who  was 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  at  this  time, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hahsi»),  the  distin^^sbed 
Senator  from  Washingtcm  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  distinguished  Senator  frvn 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nmnr).  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chius),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLKSTOK),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibli).  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
<Mr.  McClellan),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
TOM),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  CMr.  Griffih). 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  at  this  crit- 
iral  time  in  international  affairs,  there 
would  be  a  vacuum  in  the  Senate  unless 
the  Senate  exin-esses  its  confidence  In 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  in  his  ability,  bis  in- 
tegrity, and  his  veracity.  I  fe^  that  he 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  and  at  this  time,  while 
he  is  in  the  Mideast  with  the  President, 
certainly  the  U.S.  Senate  very  properly 
should  go  on  record  as  expressing  its 
coTifldence  in  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  to 
thank:  him.  I  think  that  failure  to  do 
this  heretofore  has  been  a  notable  omis- 
sion, to  thank  him  for  hla  efforts,  the 
superhimian  efforts  that  he  has  exerted 
in  an  effort  to  bring  peace  to  tbe  Mideast 
Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  resolution 
under  the  request  that  was  acceded  to 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  quite  briefly? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  subject  matter  of  the  Sen- 
ator's resolution.  I  have  been  tied  up 
here,  as  the  Senator  knows,  on  appro- 
priation matters,  and  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  look  It  over  thoroughly,  but  I 
certainly  expect  to  do  so,  and  there  will 
be  opportunity,  now,  for  joining  the  Sen- 
ator as  cosponaors  for  the  remainder  of 
today. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  "Hiat  is  correct,  yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  certainly  look  It 
over  with  that  In  view. 
I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  effort. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  Initiative  In  this  respect. 
and  I  ezcnress  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
tnrtuding  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
outrageous  that  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  who  has  achieved  such 
diplomatic  successes  under  very  difficult 
circum.stance6  most  now  carry  the  extra 
burden  of  serious  and  misleading  In- 
nuendo being  leveled  against  him.  The 
unattrlbuted  leaks  of  information  about 
him  are  scurrilous,  dangerous  and  dam- 
aging to  our  foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Kissinger  has  just  com- 
pleted several  weeks  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive diplomatic  negotiations  which  re- 
sulted in  a  cease  fire  in  the  Middle  East. 
Such  an  accomplishment  was  possible 
only  because  of  his  dedication,  skill,  and 
Integrity. 

lliese  leaks  circulating  about  the  role 
Secretary  Kissinger  played  in  national 


security  wiretaps  are  contemptible.  He 
says  he  did  not  initiate  any  wiretaps.  The 
whole  question  raised  by  these  reports 
revolves  around  a  matter  of  semantics 
and  is  not  worthy  of  such  national  de- 
bete.  There  is  a  clear  difference  between 
such  words  as  "initiate,"  "authorize," 
"recommend."  or  "request"  and  I  suggest 
reference  to  a  common  dictionary  for  ex- 
planations of  such  distinctions.  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  Is  a  man  of  truth  whose 
standing  both  at  home  and  abroad  needs 
no  defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  wire- 
taps is  a  matter  which  comes  under  the 
purview  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  President,  and  such  of- 
ficial eavesdropping  Is  certainly  not  un- 
precedented in  previous  national  admin- 
istrations. When  approved  procedures 
are  followed,  it  is  not  illegal,  nor  is  It  im- 
moral. If  wiretapping  was  authorized  by 
the  President  in  keeping  with  national 
security  policy  and  laws,  then  this  whole 
matter  Is  nothing  more  than  verbiage 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  damage  Sec- 
retary Kissinger. 

The  circulation  of  anonymous  reports 
challenging  his  truthfulness  about  these 
wiretaps  is  typical  of  so  many  derogatory 
insinuations  which  get  general  distribu- 
tion in  our  national  life  today  It  is  un- 
fortunate, to  say  the  least,  that  "leaks" 
of  misleading  information  can  exist  in 
our  Government  and  grain  not  only  na- 
tional but  international  circulation. 

The  resignation  of  Secretary  Kissinger 
would  be  most  damaging  to  our  Nation 
and  Its  international  relations.  These 
whispered  assaults  on  his  honor  whkh 
gain  gross  amplification  in  the  echo  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allin)  and  other  Senators  In  au- 
thoring the  resolution  expressing  full 
confidence  in  Secretary  Kissinger. 


SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14434)  making 
appropriations  for  energy  research  and 
development  activities  of  certain  depart- 
ments, independent  executive  agencies, 
bureau  offices,  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  now 
prepared  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  not  call  up  my 
other  two  amendments  at  the  desk,  deal- 
ing further  with  the  matter  discussed 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
however,  that  my  remarks  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  amendments  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  line  S3,  delata  "$483,470,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$463,470,000". 

Mr.  Bakjol  Mr.  President,  this  amendmetit 
would  Increase  the  total  figure  in  the  bill  tor 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission  Plaoit  and  Capi- 
tal Equipment  Expenditures  by  $30  million. 
Of  that  amount,  $20  million  would  go  to  the 
Cascade  Improvement  Program  (CIP)  while 
the  remaining  $10  mUlion  would  go  to  the 
Cascade  Uprating  Program.  Although  these 
programs  were  funded  at  a  higher  level  by 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  the  Senate  reduced  funding 
for  the  Cascade  Improvement  and  Uprating 
Programs  by  $30  mlUlon.  My  amendment 
would  attempt  to  restore  that  cut. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why,  in 
my  judgment,  the  additional  $30  million  is 
necessary,  but  first  I  should  explain  what 
these  two  programs  entail. 

The  Cascade  Improvement  Program  Is  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  AEC's 
three  gaseous  diffusion  plants  located  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  Paducah,  Kentucky,  and 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  The  CIP  would  incorpo- 
rate the  most  advanced  gaseous  diffusion 
technology  Into  the  existing  plants  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  uranium  enrichment 
productive  capacity  of  the  plants  by  one- 
third.  At  present,  the  maximum  capacity  of 
the  unimproved  diffusion  plants  Is  about 
17  million  separative  work  units  per  year. 
The  Cascade  Improvement  Program  will  add 
5  6  mUllon  units  whUe  the  Cascade  Uprating 
Program  will  add  an  additional  47  million 
units. 

Whereas  the  Cascade  Improvement  Pro- 
gram would  Increase  the  actual  productive 
capacity  In  these  plants  of  enriched  ura- 
nium, the  Cascade  Uprating  Program  would, 
simply  stated,  uprate  the  three  plants  to 
operate  at  a  substantially  higher  power  lev- 
el of  about  7,400  megawatts.  This,  In  turn, 
has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  number  of  sepa 
rativ©  work   units  produced  annually. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  report 
states  that  these  funding  levels  will  provide 
for  the  orderly  and  planned  pace  of  these 
two  programs  which  are  proceeding  essen- 
tially on  schedule.  The  report,  however,  does 
not  discuss  the  effect  of  not  providing  the 
additional  $30  million  Included  In  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  bill.  The  effect  of  such 
a  reduction  would  be  to  defer  modification 
of  114  stages  from  1976  until  the  end  of  the 
program.  This  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
approximately  1.1  mUllon  separative  work 
units.  In  addition,  some  existing  procure- 
ment contracts  would  have  to  be  renegoti- 
ated. These  contracts  were  negotiated  In 
prior  years  and  contain  some  favorable 
terms.  Renegotiation  of  these  contracts 
would  adversely  affect  delivery  schedules  as 
well  as  costs.  Approximately  17  million  dol- 
lars is  needed  to  avoid  renegotiating  exist- 
ing contracts.  And  finally,  there  would  be 
added  costs  due  to  renegotiating  existing 
contracts,  additional  engineering  costs  asso- 
ciated with  rescheduling  the  program,  etc.  It 
is  estimated  that  program  costs  would  In- 
crease by  some  $10  million  due  to  Inflation, 
assuming  a  conservative  rate  of  6.5  percent. 

If.  however,  the  $30  mlUlon  Is  restored, 
the  productive  capacity  would  be  Increased, 
revenues  to  the  Government  for  the  addi- 
tional enriched  uranium  would  Increase,  and 
substantial  long-term  savings  would  be  real- 
ized. For  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 


On  page  8,  line  1,  delete  "$1.023  690  000" 
and   Insert   In  lieu  thereof   "$1,025,690,000". 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  increase  by  $2  million  the  total  figure 
in  the  bill  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Operating  Expenses.  In  Its  report  on  this  bill, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  $2  million  for  preliminary 
planning  for  a  second  LMFBR  demonstration 
plant  be  deleted.  This  is  a  reversal  of  form 
since  last  year  the  Committee  reconunended 
and  the  Senate  approved  $2  million  for  the 
exact  same  purpose,  although  the  Appropria- 


tions Act  as  signed  Into  law  did  not  contain 
specific  funds  tot  this  purpose.  The  Commit- 
tee this  year  states  that  planning  for  a  second 
LMFBR  demonstration  plant  should  be  de- 
ferred at  this  time  and  should  await  further 
progress  and  work  In  the  LMFBR  base  tech- 
nology program  and  on  the  first  demonstra- 
tion plant.  Such  a  deferral  would  cause  a 
serious  hiatus  In  the  nation's  highest  prior- 
ity nuclear  power  effort.  This  effort,  the 
Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  program, 
was  very  carefully  laid  out  to  assure  that  we 
attained  our  objectives  in  a  timely  manner. 
An  Important  factor  Included  In  this  pro- 
gram was  the  development  of  an  industrial 
base  to  supply  such  energy  generating  sys- 
tems. To  accomplish  this,  the  program  plan 
provided  for  at  least  two  cooperative  govern- 
ment-Industry demonstration  plants.  The 
first  of  these  demonstration  plants  has  been 
organized  and  Is  proceeding.  It  Is  now  very 
Important  to  commence  the  organization  of 
the  participants  for  the  second  plant.  Only 
In  this  way  will  we  develop  the  Industrial 
base  we  must  have  to  bring  this  essentially 
limitless  source  of  energy  Into  existence.  Only 
by  proceeding  with  parallel  efforts  will  we  be 
able  to  attain  our  goals  In  time  to  meet  our 
needs. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  which  provides  $2  million 
for  this  worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  has  withdrawn  the  amendment 
that  he  formerly  offered.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator identify  the  other  amendments  to 
which  he  referred  so  that  we  will  have 
it  in  the  Record  here? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  three  amend- 
ments which  I  introduced  and  withdrew, 
having  to  do  with  coal  Uquefaction,  cas- 
cade improvement,  and  the  second  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  demonstration  plant. 

The  references  are  on  page  26  of  the 
report.  Subparagraph  2  is  $20  million  for 
CIP,  which  I  withdrew:  $10  million  for 
CUP.  which  I  withdrew;  and  on  page  24, 
No.  2,  $4  million  for  ssmthetic  fuels. 
Those  are  the  three  amendments  which 
I  sent  to  the  desk  and  have  either 
withdrawn  or  did  not  call  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much.  Turning  to 
page  23  of  the  report  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Item  No.  1 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  right — I  am 
sorry — one  of  the  amendments  dealt  with 
that  item  for  a  second  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  demonstration  plsint.  I  sent  that 
to  the  desk  and  withdrew  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  withdrawn, 
too? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  That  makes  the  record  com- 
plete. I  appreciate  his  presentation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If 
there  are  no  other  amendments,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
Is  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  minutes,  and 


further  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  occur  at  the  end  of  my  dialog. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  H.R.  11221,  an  act  to  provide  full 
deposit  insurance,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  question  before  the  Senate, 
there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the 
bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowerJ";  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  any  amendments;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  ;  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal;  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  585,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
303  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
is  called  up  and  made  the  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  1  hour  thereon,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  > ;  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  one-half  hour 
on  any  amendments  thereto;  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  2784,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  is  called  up 
and  made  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ;  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  30  minutes  on  any  amendment  there- 
to; that  there  be  a  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal: 
with  the  agreement  to  be  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
did  the  Chair  propound  the  last  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  ruled,  and  there  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  the  record, 
am  I  not  correct  in  that  I  asked,  as  to 
each  of  the  three  agreements,  that  they 
be  in  the  usual  form? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  They  are  a  part  of  the  3  unani- 
mous-consent request  agreements. 


SPECIAL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIATION 
ACT,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  14434)  mak- 
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iag  appropriations  for  energy  research 
and  development  activities  ^f  certain  de- 
partments, independent  ex^utive  agen- 
cies, bureau  oflQces.  and  contmiissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  JunefeO,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P-esident,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  o;  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  co  nmittee  and 
other  members  of  the  Aj  >propriations 
Committee,  on  page  18  ol  the  report 
there  is  the  following  stateir  ent : 

The  additional  $5,000,000  rec  smmended  by 
the  Committee  wUl  Initiate  wa  i.  on  an  MHD 
engineering  test  facility  and  provide  addi- 
tional research  on  MHD  technques  and  ap- 
plications at  the  Montana  Coll)  ge  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology  and  ether  units  of 
the  Montana  University  System 

It  is  my  understanding  thit  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  Itiat  this  In- 
crease in  funds  of  $5  milll  m  for  mag- 
netohydrodynamics  (MHD)  is  intended 
to  initiate  work  on  an  MHD  engineering 
test  facility  at  an  early  date  and  to  pro- 
vide additional  research  on  MHD  tech- 
niques and  application  at  tae  Montana 
College  of  Mineral  Science  a  id  Technol- 
ogy, formerly  called  the  Mor  tana  School 
of  Mines.  This  is  one  of  the  great  min- 
ing schools  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  the  world.  Along  with  Montana  Tech, 
the  Montana  State  Univers:ty  at  Boze- 
man  and  AVCO  Everett  Ppsc  arch  Labor- 
atory will  enter  into  a  coope  rative  effort 
to  conduct  this  research.  A^CO  Corp.  is 
one  of  the  leading  industriiJ  MHD  re- 
search concerns  in  the  count  ry.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  this  is  how  this  money  is  in- 
tended by  the  Appropriatio]  is  Commit- 
tee to  be  spent? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  re<oUection  is 
that  this  was  discussed  in  committee 
and  that  was  the  purpose  o:  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  additional  $5  million.  The 
other  was  already  substan  ially  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  answer 
I  wanted  to  the  question  I  rail  led.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  (f  the  com- 
mittee for  reconflrming  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Intent  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  proposing  this  appropria- 
tion. 

I  note  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  tiie  sul )committee 
chairman  who  handled  this  important 
measure,  is  in  the  Chamber,  i  nd  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  1 1  it  his  un- 
derstanding that  this  additio  lal  $5  mil- 
lion for  MHD  research  ii,  intended 
specifically  for  r<5earch  at  Montana 
College  of  Mineral  Science  Eind  Tech- 
nology, Montana  State  Un  versity  at 
Bozeman,  in  cooperation  witll  the  AVCO 
Everett  Research  Laboratory]  as  well  as 
to  begin  work  on  development  of  an 
MHD  engineering  test  facilit^r? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  matter  wa  >  discussed 
thoroughly  by  the  committer  members, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  MK)  research 
should  be  conducted  in  Montana  since 
the  coalfields  are  there,  as  veil  as  ex- 
pertise in  mining  techniques  developed 
by  the  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  In  addition,  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out,  Montana  State  University 
has  been  working  with  the  AV(  :o  Everett 
Research  Laboratory  since  1972  with 
considerable  success  in  the  m:  ID  field. 
This  type  of  research  and  de  velopment 
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program  should  be  accelerated  and  di- 
rected toward  the  commercial  availabil- 
ity of  this  technology  by  the  mid-1980's. 
The  next  step  In  this  important  program 
is  the  design  and  construction  of  an 
experimental  test  facihty  of  an  appro- 
priate size.  The  $7.5  million  requested 
by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  together  with  the  additional 
$5  milhon  which  has  been  provided  by 
this  committee,  will  allow  this  research  to 
be  expanded  in  Montana  and  will  also 
permit  the  initiation  of  design  and  plan- 
ning for  an  experimental  test  facihty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  agree  with 
me  that  when  these  fimds  sire  appropri- 
ated they  should  be  allocated  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  by  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  to  these  participating  univer- 
sities and  research  facilities? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  By  all  means.  Too  much 
time  has  already  been  lost  in  conducting 
MHD  research.  I  would  expect  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
v.ould  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
problem.  I  trust  he  will  work  closely  with 
the  Montana  College  of  Mineral  Science 
and  Technology  and  other  units  of  the 
Montana  University  system  in  acceler- 
ating and  expanding  MHD  research 
there  and  tliat  he  will  also  get  on  with 
the  task  of  developing  an  MHD  engineer- 
ing test  facihty.  Those  are  clearly  the 
goals  of  this  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
Dr.  William  Gouse,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  would  read 
these  remarks  and  learn  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  in  making  this  sippropri- 
ation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  actually 
the  Energy  Information  Act  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  by  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee and  had  been  through  several  mark- 
up sessions  but  was  still  pending  in  the 
committee  for  final  approval  and  report- 
ing. 

As  it  is  now,  the  Energy  Information 
Act  has  been  broadened  into  a  national 
resources  and  materials  information  sys- 
tem, a  vastly  more  encompassing  and 
complex  bill  than  its  predecessor  on 
wiiich  it  was  based. 

And  even  its  predecessor  was  so  com- 
plex that  few  of  us  on  the  committee 
fully  understood  its  implications.  Now 
even  before  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  dehberations  on  the  Energy 
Information  Act  or  an  explanatory  re- 
port has  been  filed,  we  have  a  bill  re- 
ported by  its  authors,  two  Senators  who 
are  here  to  explain  its  implications  on 
the  Senate  floor.  But  none  of  us  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  a  committee  re- 
port of  ttie  history  and  background  of 
the  proposed  amaidment  nor  will  we 
know  who  might  have  filed  separate  or 
minority  views  in  a  committee  report  so 
those  of  us  who  might  have  filed  these 
separate  views  must  now  do  so  on  the 
Senate  floor  under  the  bypass  procedure 
Its  authors  have  taken  in  bringing  the 
completely  revised  bill  up  as  a  floor 
amendment. 

So  I  would  Uke  to  refer  to  what  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  said 
about  the  bill  in  its  original  version  in 
letters  to  Senator  Jackson. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ElxECUTtvE  OmcB  oy  the  Presi- 
DENr,  Offick  of  Management 
AND  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Hekry  M.  Jackson, 

ChaiTTnan,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dea*  Ma.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 
your  Committee  is  redrafting  S.  2782.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Energy  Information 
System.  We  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  known  to  you  our  position 
on  this  bUl. 

The  matter  of  energy  Information  has  been 
considered  especlaUy  Important  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  some  time.  For  example.  In 
his  AprU  18.  1973  energy  message,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Energy  Data  and 
Analysis.  Last  December  the  President  asked 
for  legislation  creating  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  with  responsibilities  for  en- 
ergy information.  In  the  absence  of  final 
action  on  the  FEA,  In  January  of  this  vear 
the  President  called  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  broad  authorities  to 
collect  and  disseminate  energy  information. 
The  Energy  InformaUon  Disclosure  Act  (S. 
3151),  which  was  introduced  on  March  11, 
1974,  contained  the  Administration's 
proposal. 

Since  that  time,  the  PEA  Act.  P.L.  93-275, 
was  enacted  which  provides  the  Adminis- 
trator broad  authorities  to  gather  energy 
Information.  These  authorities  Include  the 
authority  to  coUect  Information  by  special 
or  general  order.  Issue  subpoenas  for  records, 
and  conduct  on-site  In.spectlons  of  energy 
faculties.  The  Act  also  requires  broad  dis- 
closure of  energy  Information  to  both  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Energy  Office  has 
a  fully  operating  organization  with  a  staff 
of  professionals  in  both  the  field  and  head- 
quarters to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Administrator  under  the  FEA  Act.  For 
the  past  five  months,  the  PEO  has  been  col- 
lecting, analyzing,  and  disseminating  an 
enormous  amount  of  energy  Information  in 
a  timely  fashion.  These  activities  are  being 
expanded.  The  FT  1975  budget  more  than 
triples  the  substantial  efforts  begun  In  1974. 
WhUe  FEA's  authorities  extend  for  only 
two  years,  this  Is  not  a  good  reason  for  as- 
suming that  It  cannot  undertake  the  longer 
term  energy  Information  programs  that  are 
needed.  In  fact,  the  FEA  Act  provides  that 
Its  functions  will  either  pass  to  a  successor 
energy  agency  or  revert  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  summary,  the  PEA  has 
ample  authorities  to  gather,  evaluate,  and 
disseminate  energy  Information,  and  In  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  that  now  and 
m  the  future  will  be  collecting  energy  In- 
formation, will  fulfill  all  of  the  objectives 
called  for  In  the  proposed  national  energy 
Information  system. 

Because  of  this  Act  (P.L.  93-275) ,  the  FEA 
Administrator  has  all  of  the  necessary  au- 
thorities, and  S.  3151  is  no  longer  required 
at  this  time. 

In  light  of  the  above.  It  Is  the  Administra- 
tion's position  that  S.  2782  Is  not  necessary 
to  achieve  a  viable,  creditable  national  en- 
ergy Information  system.  Congress  has  al- 
ready given  that  mission  and  the  necessary 
resources  and  authorities  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration. 

We  particularly  question  the  provision  In 
S.  2782  to  create  an  Independent  National 
Energy  Information  Administration.  This 
proposal  would  result  In  separating  energy 
data  collection  and  analysis  from  policy  and 
program  formulation  and  Implementation. 
The  Congress  has  recognized  the  Importance 
of  keeping  these  activities  closely  tied  to- 
gether in  the  PEA  Act.  We  strongly  agree  and, 
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therefore,  we  believe  It  desirable  and  advis- 
able to  work  within  the  present  FEA  author- 
ities and  its  organisation. 
With  warm  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

Feberai,  Energy  Office, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Henut  M.  Jackson, 
P.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson  :  For  several  months 
now,  we  have  been  working  closely  with  your 
staff  on  the  development  of  an  "Energy  In- 
formation" BUI,  after  having  submitted  In 
March  a  prc^Msal  designed  to  meet  our  data- 
related  requirements.  As  you  recall,  I  tes- 
tified extensively  In  committee  bearings 
about  the  need  for  such  legislation.  It  ap- 
pears that  whUe  staff  discussions  have 
cleared  up  some  technical  differences  be- 
tween the  Administration  proposal  (S.  3151) 
and  the  Energy  Information  Act  (S.  2782), 
our  basic  objections  have  not  changed. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  basic  as- 
sumption underlying  creation  of  an  in- 
dependent Information  agency  in  S.  2782 
is  an  unnecessary  duplication  ol  FEA  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  and  not  respon- 
sive to  our  primary  needs  for  coordination 
of  energy  information.  Energy  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  cannot  be  conducted  sep- 
arately from  policy  and  program  formula- 
tion and  implementation,  if  we  expect  to 
have  an  effective  national  energy  policy. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  agency  at 
this  time  would  also  be  duplicative  of  our 
efforts  to  date  and  would  provide  little  addi- 
tional Information  to  the  public.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office  has  already  established 
and  staffed  a  National  Energy  Information 
Center.  With  a  staff  at  100  and  directed  by 
a  former  Deputy  Commissi  oner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  VK.  Daniel  Rath- 
bun,  It  has  already  Implemented  a  wide 
range  mandatory  data  sjrstem  and  public  in- 
formation dissemination.  A  mandatory  week- 
ly reporting  system  for  all  refineries,  bulk 
terminal  operators,  pipeline  companies,  and 
importers  is  already  operational  and  pro- 
vides accurate  and  timely  data  on  domestic 
petroleum  operations.  A  sepckrate  Import  sys- 
tem, relying  directly  on  7000  Customs  Bu- 
reau inspectors,  is  also  operational.  It  Is  pro- 
viding Independent  weekly  Information  on 
quantities  of  petroleum  imports  and  coun- 
try of  origin. 

FlnaUy.  the  Center's  "Monthly  Energy  In- 
dicators" Is  providing  comprehensive  stim- 
mary  Information  on  quantity  and  prices 
ta  most  energy  sectors.  For  your  information, 
I  have  appended  copies  of  the  publications. 
In  the  coming  months  significantly  more 
data  and  information  wUl  be  developed  and 
provided  to  the  Executive,  Congress,  and  the 
public. 

In  addition  to  unwarranted  duplication  of 
functions,  enactment  of  S.  782  seems  tm- 
necessary  given  our  current  statutory  au- 
thorities. Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  provides  broad,  mandatary  re- 
porting authorities  which  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  energy  information  purposes 
that  we  foresee  at  the  time.  We  feel  it  would 
be  wise  to  gain  experience  with  our  ciir- 
rent  authorities,  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  our  specific  data 
needs,  and  pinpoint  gaps  in  existing  authori- 
ties as  we  implement  new  programs  before 
developing  further  energy  reporting  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  your  help  In  this  very  Im- 
portant matter  and  hop>e  my  comments  have 
been  useful. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Sawhiix. 

AidministTator. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  those  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  this  legis- 
lation is  neither  wanted  or  needed  by 
the  administration  and  I  con  see  no  rea- 
son for  imposing  another  needless  and 
unnecessary  reporting  requirement  on 
business  and  industry. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
actually  writing  this  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
some  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee for  the  enhghtenment  of  Senators 
who  are  seeing  this  hastily  rewritten  bill 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  am  one  of  them. 
I  ask  unanimoie  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  Exxon  Co.,  U.S.A.  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exxon  Co..  U.S.A.. 
Houston,  Tex.,  March  20, 1974. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Johnston:  During  my  ap- 
pearance at  the  hearings  of  Senates  HaskeU's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Integrated  Oil  Op- 
erations on  December  6,  1973,  you  asked  for 
suggestions  on  how  the  Government  could 
require  information  from  oU  companies  that 
would  meet  its  needs  for  adequate  and  cred- 
itable energy  data.  The  transcript  of  the 
hearings  Indicates  that  this  question  would 
l>e  Included  in  the  questionnaire  that  the 
Committee  plans  to  distribute.  However,  we 
have  been  giving  extensive  thought  to  this 
matter  over  the  past  several  weeks,  and 
would  like  to  comment  on  this  question  at 
this  time.  Much  of  this  effort  Is  refiected  In 
our  testimony  on  January  16  before  Repre- 
sentatlTC  John  XXngell's  Subcommittee  on 
Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies  Relating 
to  SmaU  Business.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
our  statement  in  case  you  have  not  had  an 
c^>portunity  to  read  It. 

Our  position  as  expressed  In  this  testi- 
mony might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  We  recognize  the  Government's  need 
for  timely  and  sufficiently  accurate  sta- 
tistics on  the  petroleiim  and  other  energy  In- 
dustries to  serve  as  a  basis  for  sound  energy 
policy.  This  type  of  data  is  needed  also  by 
the  petroleum  Industry  to  plan  and  con- 
duct its  own  operations. 

(2)  A  large  body  of  information  is  avaU- 
able  currently  In  the  form  of  government 
reports  and  Industry  trade  group  compila- 
tions. To  a  certain  extent,  these  data  lack 
timeliness  and  completeness.  Of  greater  ap- 
parent concern  in  the  minds  of  some,  how- 
ever, is  the  lack  of  credibility  of  the  data 
which  originate  within  the  industry. 

(3)  Exxon  U.S-A.  stands  ready  to  partici- 
pate In  efforts  to  devise  a  sy^ce^a  that  will 
provide  adequate,  timely,  and  more  creditable 
data  on  the  energy  Industry,  while  main- 
taining protection  of  that  prc^rietary  In- 
formation whose  pubUc  disclosure  could 
lessen  competition  and  compromise  antitrust 
statutes. 

In  this  letter,  I  wotild  lUce  to  offer  some 
further  thoughts  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
government  should  enlarge  the  existing  in- 
formation system,  on  the  data  that  are  most 
critical  tn  developing  short  and  long  range 
projections,  and  on  possible  means  of  data 
verification  that  would  minimize  extensive 
manpower  requirements  and  cost  while  pro- 
viding necessary  credibility.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  government  have  firm  objectives  In 
mind  before  trying  to  spell  out  the  type  and 
volume  of  information  It  desires,  and  before 
designing  a  system  to  obtain  it.  In  addition, 
a  clear  differentiation  needs  to  be  made  be- 
tween statistics  that  can  be  measured  and 


certified  and  those  that  are  based  on  assump- 
tions and  projections.  While  the  government 
can  require  certification  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  it  cannot  expect  companies  to  cer- 
tify forecasts  of  the  future.  The  government 
may  wish  to  solicit  these  forecasts  from  in- 
dustry, but  only  through  the  government's 
own  analysis  of  available  data  can  it  reach 
a  Judgment  on  the  qut^Jity  of  the  forecasts. 

HISTORICAL    and    CURRENT    OPERATING    DATA 

It  would  be  most  efficient  if  one  govern- 
mental agency  were  responsible  for  receiv- 
ing and  cataloging  current  data  on  the  energy 
industry,  using  electronic  data  processing 
techniques  and  adequate  analytical  man- 
power to  minimize  time  lags.  When  aggre- 
gated, these  data  would  then  serve  as  a  his- 
torical file  which  could  be  used  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  for  projections  into 
the  future.  The  data  Included  would  be  the 
type  of  volumetric  supply,  production,  de- 
mand and  inventory  Information  now  re- 
ported to  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of 
Commerce,  State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the 
API,  AGA,  etc.  If  aggregated  on  an  appropri- 
ate basis  for  release  to  the  public,  there 
should  be  no  problem  In  protecting  individ- 
ual company  confidentiality,  even  In  times  of 
normal  supply.  Reporting  intervals  might  be 
for  the  prior  week  and  the  prior  month. 
Crude  and  product  production  data  should 
be  averaged  to  smooth  out  short  term  fluc- 
tuations. Inventory  data  should  be  measured 
at  a  defined  point  in  time,  and  should  in- 
clude volumes  in  transit.  Weekly  Inventories 
might  Include  only  the  large  major  terminals 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  data  processed  and 
where  trends  relative  to  the  prior  week  may 
be  of  primary  Interest.  Monthly  inventories 
could  be  more  detaUed  and  include  second- 
ary terminals  to  provide  a  more  precise  bench 
mark  of  absolute  supplies.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  Inventory  data  versus  production 
data  needs  to  be  weighed  when  allocating 
the  manpower  required  to  provide  and  ana- 
lyse this  Information.  For  Instance,  during  a 
typical  winter  season,  only  around  15  percent 
of  the  Industry's  distUlate  supply  comes  from 
Inventory,  and  the  remaining  85  percent  from 
current  refinery  production  or  direct  product 
imports. 

Industry  data  could  be  certified  by  the 
managements  of  each  of  the  individual  com- 
panies reporting.  Verification  could  be  pro- 
vided through  spot  audits  by  appropriate 
government  agencies. 

CiraXENT    PRICE.    COST    AND    FBOCTC    DATA 

Several  of  the  pending  proposals  for  energy 

information  legislation  include  sections  on 
detaUed  price,  cost,  and  profit  data.  In  many 
instazxces.  the  objectives  for  these  data  are 
not  made  clear.  The  following  paragraphs 
attempt  to  lUuatrate  the  many  pitfaUs  we  feel 
are  inherent  in  the  development  and  use  of 
these  types  of  statistics. 

During  the  current  supply  crisis,  the  spot 
price  data  reported  In  trade  Journals  for 
those  limited  volumes  sold  in  the  wholesale 
market  do  not  give  a  true  Indication  of  the 
price  being  paid  by  a  majority  of  petroleum 
customers.  It  would  be  feasible  for  companies 
to  report  average  sale  prices  for  major  prod- 
ucts produced  at  their  refineries  or  imported 
from  overseas,  and  average  purchase  prices 
for  crude  and  other  raw  material  If  this  In- 
formation Is  of  use  to  the  government.  It 
could  be  handled  on  a  monthly  basis  as  have 
recent  data  submitted  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  This  type  of  data  is  already  verified 
3rearly  through  normal  auditing  and  IRS  pro- 
cedures, as  are  total  operating  cost  and  profit 
data.  However,  breaking  down  yearly  operat- 
ing cost  and  profit  data  into  weekly  or 
monthly  segments,  or  by  product  line  or 
functional  profit  centers  cotdd  create  more 
problems  through  misunderstanding  and 
misuse  to  both  Industry  and  government 
th»n  whatever  questionable  benefits  the  gov- 
ernment might  gain.  These  problems  are 
highlighted  below. 
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Operating    cost    estimates    by 
functional    profit   centers   may 
value  to  an  Individual  company 
pose  of  spotting  changes  or 
ciency  versus  a  standard  for  thai 
operation.  Even  for  this  limited  u: 
comparisons  must  take  into 
nally  created  changes  in  through 
material  types,  product  mix, 
equipment  outages,  etc.  In  some 
coets  may  not  be  known  for  30 
thereby   making   even  a  monthl 
cycle  subject  to  certain  aberratlo^ 
data.  In  evaluating  our  own 
are  careful  to  fully  assess  the  v; 
available  cost  data  before  drawing 
conclusions  about  an  individual 
even  after  six  months  of  operatln 
been  complied. 

Profit  data  by  function  or  prod 
necessarily  based  on  reasonable 
allocations  of  known  total  costs 
ments.  These  allocations  must 
slons  on  the  appropriate  value 
terlals  of  varying  qualities,  on  the 
shared  between  products  man 
handled  In  common  facilities,  and 
propriate  values  to  use  in 
ucts  between  functions.  Only  aft^r 
locations  are  made  can  profits  by 
product  line  be  calculated,  and  th 
erally  useful  only  within  an 
pany  to  compare  trends  after  a 
been  established.  It  is  very  likely 
company  allocates  its  total  costs  In 
manner.  In  addition,  no  two 
alike  In  the  raw  materials  they 
facilities  they  operate,  nor  the 
manufacture.     These 
strongly    against    the    use   of 
product  line  profit  data  to  make 
among  companies. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that 
terly  and  annual  reports  by 
panies  on  their  overall  cost  and 
is  sufBclent  for  government 
poses.  In  addition.  Federal  proced 
exist  for  verification  of  these  data 
tlonable  whether  the  benefit  to 
ment  for  additional  cost  and  profi|t 
justify  the  cost  to  both  the  gov 
Industry. 

on,    AND    GAS    EESEKVZ    DAT;  , 

Petroleum   company   reporting 
gas   reserves   has   received 
tentlon    In   Congress   and   the 
Summarized    below    are    definltlotis 
serves  that  are  accepted  generally 
industry: 

Proven  reserves  are  current 
producible    hydrocarbon 
underground   porous   rocks   that 
mined  by  analysis  of  data  from 
wells.    The    greater    the    number 
drilled  in  a  reservoir,  and  the 
have  been  producing,  the  better 
of  the  potential  recovery  from  a 
new  fields,  many  assumptions  mu^ 
in  calculating  and  estimating  the 

Potential  reserves  are  inferred 
logical  Information  In  areas  that 
been   drilled.   Obviously,   these 
not  proven  until  wells  are  drilled, 
size  indicates  them  to  be 
tractive.  Their  potential  output  is 
able    until    production    and 
facilities  are  Installed  and  linked 
systems. 

In    using    proven    reserve 
needs  to  remember  that  the  most 
statistic  for  short  range  forecasts  ii 
production  the  field  has  shown 
sustain  economically.  After  these 
full  develo;Mnent,  as  have  the 
those  in  the  continental  VS.,  the|r 
tlon  rate  plateaus  and  begins  to 
many  cases,  increasing  the 
coverable  oil  through  advanced 
tends  to  extend  the  producing  1 
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field  rather  than  increase  Its  daily  produc- 
tion rate. 

As  a  company,  we  list  our  proven  reserves 
in  a  supplement  to  our  annual  shareholders 
report.  We  would  take  no  exception  to  pro- 
viding the  same  information  to  the  federal 
^government.  In  whatever  detail  deemed  nec- 
essary, provided  safeguards  are  used  to  pre- 
set confidentiality.  We  do  object  to  publi- 
.  cation  of  estimates  on  any  basis  which  would 
*v  make  It  possible  for  our  competition  to 
\ldentlfy  the  data  with  specific  properties,  or 
m  ways  which  would  Jeopardize  the  value 
o\  our  Investment  in  developing  that  Infor- 
mation. We  are  especially  sensitive  about  re- 
leasing outside  the  company  any  detailed 
data  on  reserves  that  are  adjacent  to  tracts 
that  have  not  been  leased,  or  detailed  infor- 
mation about  producing  structures  that 
could  be  extended  to  other  unleased  areas. 

Certification  or  verification  of  proven  re- 
serve data  Is  more  difficult  than  the  sub- 
stantiation of  any  other  petroleum  industry 
information  because  of  the  many  assump- 
tions and  estimates  used  in  deriving  the 
figures.  We  certainly  would  be  glad  to  certify 
our  reserve  data  as  representing  our  best  ef- 
forts, and  technically  competent  Independent 
private  auditors  or  an  appropriate  federal 
agency  could  verify  our  calculations.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  producing  state 
agencies  already  have  available  the  raw  data 
necessary  for  analyzing  or  verifying  reserve 
estimates  and  maximum  efficient  production 
rates.  However,  we  would  be  glad  to  cooper- 
ate with  a  survey  by  the  government  on  oil 
reserves  similar  to  the  one  made  recently  on 
natural  gas  supplies.  The  procedures  used  In 
the  Natural  Oas  Survey  and  the  strong  in- 
volvement by  the  PPC  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  are  described  in  the  attached 
statement  to  Congressman  Dingell's  Subcom- 
mittee, beginning  on  page  10. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  "certify"  or  "verify" 
potential  reserves.  No  one  company  can  fore- 
tell how  successful  its  exploration  efforts  will 
be.  However,  these  estimates,  as  developed  by 
individual  companies,  universities,  and  other 
groups  or  individuals  on  an  industry-wide 
basis,  can  be  used  to  scope  potential  levels 
of  hydrocarbon  availability  In  the  future. 
This  then  can  serve  as  a  basis  for  quantify- 
ing the  needs  for  other  forms  of  energy.  The 
bases  for  these  estimates  could  be  provided 
to  the  government  by  the  oil  companies,  and 
others,  and  the  government  could  then  use 
these  data  in  making  its  own  assessment  of 
the  future. 

FORECASTS 

We  find  it  necessary  to  make  forecasts  of 
both  our  own  operations  and  the  overall 
business  environment  in  order  to  make  op- 
erational and  investment  decisions.  Fore- 
casts of  our  operations  are  based  on  Exxon 
proprietary  data  on  facilities  capability  and 
expansion  plans,  our  anticipated  raw  ma- 
terial avsillablllty,  profitability  expectations 
for  the  last  Incremental  volumes  of  our  vari- 
ous product  lines,  and,  of  course,  the  pro- 
jected business  environment.  Our  forecasts 
of  the  business  environment  are  based  on 
published  data  that  are  available  from  the 
government  and  various  trade  associations. 
TTiese  data  are  used  to  estimate  total  energy 
demand,  total  energy  supplies,  and  the  por- 
tion of  supply  that  might  be  served  eco- 
nomically by  petroleum  products.  There  are 
many  critical  assumptions  Involved  that 
could  alter  the  future  relative  to  past  trends. 
These  might  include,  for  example : 

Political,  economic,  or  technological  effects 
on  total  demand; 

Economic  and  technological  effects  on  the 
discovery  and  recovery  of  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves; 

Economic,  environmental,  or  technological 
effects  on  the  use  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  nuclear, 
or  other  forms  of  energy,  etc. 

Thus,  the  Intelligent  use  and  critique  ol 
these  forecasts  requires  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  underlying  assumptions.  Exxon 


has  made  and  wUl  continue  to  make  the  re- 
sults of  these  environmental  forecasts  avail- 
able to  government.  Since  they  are  projec- 
tions, they  obviously  cannot  be  certified.  If 
an  extensive  energy  Information  system  Is 
developed,  the  government  could  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  make  these  projections  as 
is  Industry.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
government  is  willing  to  maintain  the  man- 
power and  Incur  the  costs  required  to  analyze 
the  data  ar.d  forecast  future  trends. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  provides  the  in- 
formation you  were  seeking,  and  we  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  It  further  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

Randall  Meter. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Also,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  statement  of  my  good  friend, 
Dave  True,  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  who  also 
testified  to  the  reasons  why  the  proposed 
legislation  is  redundant  and  unneces- 
sary. Dave  True  is  an  independent  oil 
operator,  one  of  the  thousands  who  are 
not  affiliated  with  any  major  oil  com- 
pany but  who  do  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  exploratory  exploration  and  drill- 
ing in  the  United  States.  These  inde- 
pendents, Mr.  President,  do  not  have 
elaborate  office  setups,  computer  systems, 
or  a  battery  of  CPA's  and  lawyers  to  com- 
pile the  mass  of  information  and  pre- 
pare and  file  the  volimiinous  reports  that 
would  be  required  by  this  legislation. 

The  Federal  Government  is  making 
life  more  and  more  difficult  and  expen- 
sive for  small  business  and  independent 
oil  operators  and  rather  than  require  all 
of  the  additional  data,  and  I  might  say 
useless  data  because  most  of  it  would 
probably  never  be  used,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  centralizing  and  uti- 
lizing all  of  the  reports  that  It  now  re- 
quires rather  than  stockpiling  more  to 
take  up  storage  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  H.  A.  TKtn:,  Jr.,  Chairman, 

National  Petrolextm  Council,  Before  the 

COMMITTTE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  InSTTLAR  AF- 
FAIRS OF  THE  U.S.  Senate,  February  6,  1974 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Int^-lor  and 
Insular  Affairs:  I  am  H.  A.  True,  Jr.,  an  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producer  from  Casper, 
Wyoming.  I  appesir  before  you  today  In  my 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum CouncU  in  response  to  your  Invitation 
to  testify  on  The  Energy  Information  Act 
(S.  2782).  I  am  accompanied  by  Vincent  M. 
Brown,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Council. 

Cooperation  between  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try and  the  Federal  Government  has  existed 
In  fact  since  the  commencement  of  World 
War  II — during  the  war  years  through  the 
Petroleum  Industry  War  Council,  and  since 
1946  through  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. The  Council  is  an  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  cre- 
ated by  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ite  sole  function  Is  to  advise, 
Inform,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the  Director  of 
the  XSB.  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas  on  any  matters 
pertaining  to  oil  and  gas  about  which  the 
Secretary  or  Director  requests  Information. 
In  the  almost  28  years  of  Its  existence  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  has  Issued  some 
205  reports  requested  by  the  Government  on 
virtually  every  facet  of  the  oil  and  gas  In- 
dustries' operations.  In  my  opinion  we  have 
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operated  in  a  "gold  fish  bowl"  at  an  time*. 
There  are  always  government  representa- 
tives present  at  our  meetings,  and  all  prog- 
ress, interim,  and  final  reports,  in  addition 
to  transcripts  or  summary  minutes  of  meet- 
ings are  filed  with  the  government  and  made 
avaUable  to  the  public. 

My  testimony  today  will  focus  upon  the 
most  recent  report  of  the  CouncU  and  Its 
data  relating  to  the  immediate  energy  crisis. 
Vincent  Brown  will  then  discuss  the  role  of 
the  NPC  In  the  coUection  of  industry  data 
for  Che  Government. 

With  respect  to  The  Energy  Information 
Act,  I  endorse  the  general  concept  of  a  cen- 
tralized method  for  retaining  information 
and  data  on  the  most  complex  Industries  in 
the  United  States — the  energy  Industries. 
Whether  the  mechanism  for  this  should  be  a 
Federal  agency  or  an  academically  oriented 
institution  sponsored  by  the  Government,  I 
air  not  qualified  to  reconunend.  In  any  event 
I  do  know  that  data  is  only  as  good  as  Its 
source,  and  once  good  data  Is  obtained,  its 
proper  analysis  Is  the  essence  of  its  useful- 
ness. Data  coUecting  Just  lot  the  purpose  of 
having  data  is  meaningless — there  must  be  a 
stared  need  foe  it,  and  once  firovided,  it 
should  be  utilized  and  made  available  to  all. 
The  use  of  data  to  the  detriment  of  true 
competition  within  the  energy  industries 
should  be  avoided. 

1  know  the  government  already  has  at  least 
one  organization  that  has  developed  over  the 
years  a  vast  amount  of  detail  and  analysis  on 
the  U.S.  energy  resource  base,  and  on  the 
facilities  and  operations  of  the  energy  In- 
dxistrles — that  l3,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
recent  data  and  projections  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  relating  to  the  cur- 
rent energy  situation  as  aggravated  by  the 
Arab  oil  embargo.  This  Is  timely,  I  believe, 
in  light  of  the  great  confusion  and  debate 
over  "data,"  resulting  m  the  conclusions  by 
some  people  that  there  is  no  energy  crisis,  or 
resulting  In  the  implication  that  some  in- 
dustry information  sources,  like  the  National 
Petroleum  CouncU,  gave  the  Government 
and  the  public  a  "bum  steer." 

■nie  National  Petrolevmi  CouncU,  prior  to 
the  oil  embargo,  had  been  examining  the 
Impact  on  the  Nation  of  a  "hypothetical" 
denial  of  1.6-3.0  mUUon  barrels  per  day  of 
Imported  petroleum  liquids  under  both  long- 
term  and  short-term  scenarios.  Under  the 
short-term,  or  January  1,  1974  scenario,  we 
were  dealing  with  only  existing  faculties — 
while  the  long-term,  or  January  I,  1978 
scenario^  aUowa  time  for  the  construction  of 
additional  storage  faculties  and  the  orderly 
implementation  of  emergency  preparedness 
measures. 

In  July  of  last  year  our  Committee  on 
Emergency  Preparedness  issued  an  Interim 
Report  discussing  such  areas  as:  methods  to 
curtail  petrc^eum  consun^jtlon  in  a  short- 
term  emergency,  the  potential  for  fuel  con- 
vertlbUity,  emergency  oU  and  gas  produc- 
tion, and  possible  alternatives  for  main- 
taining emergency  standby  petroleum  sup- 
plies. The  report  stressed  the  distinction  be- 
tween short-term  Imports  interruption  and 
the  increasingly  tight  petroleum  supply 
situation  the  Nation  has  been  experiencing 
for  several  years. 

After  the  Imposition  of  the  Arab  embargo 
on  October  18,  1973.  Interior  requested  that 
we  immediately  submit  all  data  possible 
pertaining  to  the  short-term  or  January  1, 
1974  cutoff  scezuu-io. 

This  we  did  In  a  volume  entitled  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  for  Interruption  of  Petro- 
leum Imports  into  the  United  States — A  Sup- 
plemental Report  dated  November  15,  1973, 
which  presented  our  initial  findings  and 
concluslOQs  pertaining  to  the  fourth  quar- 
ter 1973  and  first  quarter  1974  oU  supply/ 
demand  balances.  The  Committee  also  pre- 


sented a  separate  volume  of  Its  discussion 
pa|}ers  which  contain  the  background  data 
and  methodcriogles  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  preparing  the  November  16  report. 

The  report,  in  analyzing  the  effect  on 
the  Nation  of  a  denial  of  2.0-3.0  million  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  liquids  per  day,  contained 
several  findings  and  conclusions,  chief  of 
which  was  the  fact  that  the  domestic  energy 
supply  situation  was  tenuous  even  before 
the  embargo.  On  October  26,  before  the  im- 
pact of  the  embargo  could  be  felt,  primary 
inventories  of  gasoline,  distiUates  and  heavy 
fuel  oil  were  71  MMB  below  normal,  while 
crude  oU  stocks  were  14  MMB  below  normal. 
IlI  addition,  total  oU  imports  into  the  United 
States  had  reached  an  aU-tlme  high  level  of 
71,2  MMB/D.  This  Increased  dependence  upon 
Imported  petroleum  is  the  result  of  many 
factors  working  together  over  a  period  of 
years,  all  of  which  the  National  Petroleum 
CouncU  has  examined  In  its  reports  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  wiU  outline  briefly  some  of  the  principal 
factors: 

Decline  in  exploration  for  and  production 
of  domestic  crude  oU  and  natural  gas. 

Delay  In  siting  and  construction  of  pe- 
troleum refineries  and  nuclear  plants. 

Decreaise  in  use  of  coal  due  to  environ- 
mental and  other  reasons. 

Restrictions  on  the  industry  to  explore, 
develop  and  produce  the  96  billion  barrels 
of  discoverable  oil  and  the  170  trUlion  cubic 
feet  of  discoverable  gas  located  on  the  North 
Slofte  of  Alaska;  and  the  90  billion  barrels 
of  oil  and  214  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  dis- 
coverable in  coastal  waters  off  the  continen- 
tal United  States. 

Establishment  of  unreallstlcally  low  prices 
for  natural  gas  by  the  FPC. 

The  Committee  projected  the  Impact  on 
U.S.  petroleum  supply  and  demand  given  Its 
estimate  that  by  the  end  of  1973,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  embargo  would  reeich  3  mUlion 
barrels  per  day.  It  concluded  that  unless 
the  United  States  took  Immediate  emer- 
gency action  to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion, reduce  energy  consumption,  and  equi- 
tably distribute  the  net  shortfaU,  the  impact 
woTild  be  severe. 

In  other  words  we  were  saying  what  could 
happen  if  nothing  was  done  promptly.  This 
point  was  repeatedly  missed  by  many  of 
those  who  read  the  report.  Fortunately,  quite 
a  few  things  were  done  or  otherwise  oc- 
curred which  reduced  the  potential  serious- 
ness of  the  shortage.  This  we  can  be  thank- 
ful for.  I  am  delighted  that  our  projections 
proved  to  be  too  peBalmlstic  by  the  end  of 
1973.  However,  1974  has  just  begun  and  the 
Committee  believes  the  potential  for  a  se- 
vere situation  still  exists. 

A  number  of  factors  worked  to  lessen  the 
Impact  of  the  embargo  during  the  last  six 
weeks  of  1973. 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Emergency  Pe- 
troleimi  Allocation  Act  of  1973, 

2.  OrgaiUzation  of  the  Federal  Energy  Of- 
fice on  December  4, 1973, 

3.  Logistical  re-deployment  of  world  oil 
movements  and  reduction  In  the  production 
cutbacks  orlginaUy  announced  by  the  Arab 
nations, 

4.  Significant  public  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's November  7  and  November  25,  1973, 
messages, 

6.  Voluntary  and  mandatory  energy  con- 
servation measures,  and 

6.  Markedly  warmer  than  normal  weather 
in  November  and  December. 

Required  oU  supplies  were  projected  to  be 
reduced,  assuming  a  30-day  time  lag  for  sup- 
plies enroute,  by  about  1.2  MMB/'D  of  crude 
oil  and  0.8  MMB/D  of  refined  products.  The 
impact  of  the  denial  was  then  projected  to 
Increase  as  demand  seasonally  Increased  to 
1.8  MMB/D  ot  crude  and  1.2  MMB  D  of  prod- 
ucts by  the  end  of  the  year  and  to  continue 
at  that  level  during  the  first  quarter  of  1974. 


Import  data  r^orted  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  Indicate  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  crude  suppUes  were  reduced  by  1.2 
MMB/D  and  product  supplies  by  0.6  MMB/D. 
The  primary  rea8<Ki  for  the  difference  In  esti- 
mates is  not  one  of  abs(4ute  volume  but  one 
of  timing.  Infiports  did  not  suddenly  drop 
off  30  days  after  the  announcement  of  the 
embargo  but  graduaUy  declined  o\-er  a  60- 
day  period.  Meanwhile,  public  cooperation 
with  federal  energy  conservation  measures 
began  almost  Immediately  in  November.  The 
combination  of  these  factors  aUeviated  seri- 
ous p>otential  shortages  and  actually  aUowed 
Inventories  of  certain  products  to  be  in- 
creased over  expected  levels. 

The  effects  of  the  embargo  are  just  now  be- 
ing felt  In  the  United  States  with  total  Im- 
ports running  at  about  S  mllUon  barrels  per 
day.  The  full  effects  of  this  continued  short- 
faU wlU  become  increasingly  felt  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974. 

The  Ccmunittee  Is  now  reappraising  the 
entire  situation  In  light  of  the  above  de- 
velopments. We  are  attempting  to  determine 
for  the  first  half  of  1974  the  effects  of  such 
supply  factors  as  the  mag:iltude  and  duration 
of  the  emisargo.  the  absolute  levels  of  crude 
and  product  in^Mrts  and  the  potential  con- 
tributions, if  any.  of  additional  oU  and  gas 
production.  On  the  demand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion, we  are  examining  such  variables  as 
weather,  price,  electricity  and  gas  savings,  as 
weU  as  public  acceptance  of  FEO  energy  con- 
servation measvires.  In  addition  we  will  dis- 
cuss methods  of  inventory  management.  We 
will  report  our  findings  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  hopefuUy  in  the  next  week  or 
two.  There  are  some  general  observations  I 
would  like  to  give  you  today: 

The  supply  situation  for  petroleum  Uqulds 
is  currently  better  than  anticipated:  how- 
ever, the  Committee  estimates  that  the  full 
Impact  of  the  denial  should  become  more  evi- 
dent in  the  first  quarter  of  1974  as  demand 
takes  its  seasonal  Jump  upward  and  as  in- 
ventories are  drawn  down. 

In  the  initial  report  the  Committee  p>ro- 
Jected  its  results  based  upon  a  hypothetical 
3  miUlon  barrels  per  day  cutoff  of  Imports. 
We  believe  now  that  the  gross  shortfall  In 
supply  (when  compared  to  predenlal  supply 
demand  balances  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1974)  wUl  approximate  2.7  mUUon  barrels 
per  day.  There  is  a  large  degree  of  Judg- 
ment Involved  In  the  estimate,  and  actual 
import  levels  could  be  within  a  range  of 
plus  or  minus  10  percent  of  this  estimate. 

If  the  fuel  use  savings  as  targeted  by 
the  FBO  are  actually  achieved,  (ie..  about 
2.4  mUllon  barrels  per  day  less  than  pre- 
denlal demand  estimates),  then  the  first 
quarter  1974  consumption  wUl  run  6  per- 
cent leas  than  first  quarter  1973  actual  con- 
sumption (or  14  percent  less  than  pre-de- 
nlal  first  quarter  1974  estimates),  assum- 
ing of  course  the  continuation  of  the  em- 
bargo. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  if 
the  embargo  were  lUted  today  and  if  Arab 
nation  oU  production  were  increased.  60  to 
90  days  would  be  required  before  supplies 
would  l>e  restcM*d,  thus  the  first  quarter  im- 
port situation  is  virtualUy  unchangeable. 
This  estimate  stlU  envisions  a  U.S.  require- 
ment for  total  imports  In  the  order  cf  5 
million  barrels  per  day.  To  achieve  these 
savings  wUl  require  even  greater  publllc  co- 
operation than  was  experienced  La  the  last 
quarter  of  1973,  particularly  with  regard  to 
motor  fuel  use  as  the  Nation  heads  into  the 
good  weather  driving  season.  Otherwise, 
such  savings  would  have  to  be  mandated, 
most  likely  in  the  form  of  rationing,  left  in- 
ventories be  depleted  and  even  more  severe 
dislocations  occur. 

The  product  which  appears  to  be  in  the 
most  eiitli^ally  shca-t  supply  during  the  first 
quarter  1974  Is  residual  fuel  oU.  mostly  on 
the  Bast  Coast.  A  gross  shortfall  of  some 
850,000  barrels  i>er  day  is  Indicated  and  use 
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curtailment    measures    are 
about  375,000  barrels  per  day.  By 
ventortes  down  to  minimum 
el3,  an  additional  29,000  barrels 
be  made  available.  The  only 
the  transfer  of  gsisollne  Into 
ket   through   adjusted   refinery 
a  change  wUl  however  rob  Peter 
and    cause    an    even    greater 
gasoline. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
petroleum  products  Is  also  UJiely 
strained   by  past   and   prospectl 
In  refined  products  prices.  On 
may  take  off  my  NPC  hat  and 
Independent  oil   and   gas  producer 
quiring  price  roll  backs  at  this 
will  most  assuredly  have  extrem|e 
sions  on  future  domestic  supply 
and  while  saving  the  consumer 
nles  a  gallon  today,  will  prove 
in  the  long  run. 

Another  consideration  which 
decrease  fuel  consumption  in 
eral  months  is  the  expected  low 
crease    in    the    Gross   National 
fact,    if   Industrial   production 
many    forecasters    expect, 
leum  demand  will  further  declliie 
At  the  same  time,  an  importai  t 
constraint  on  petroleum   Import  i 
mately  upon  the  real  GNP  is  the 
sharply  higher  costs  of  petroleum 
upon  the  VS.  balance  of  trade, 
consumption    could    be    even 
strained  by  our  financial  capacity 
payment   for   extremely   costly 

With  the  quadrupling  In  cost^ 
Imports  which  has  occurred  over 
months,  the  1974  import  bill  cou 
$20  billion,  even  at  the  present 
level  of  imports,  given  the  currenjt 

The  effect  of  the  Impact  of 
supplies  on  the  economic  growt^i 
ployment  was  also  examined  by 
tee  and  reported  In  the  Noveml4er 
mental  Interim  Report,  For  example 
lion    barrels   per   day   annual    ne( 
petroleum    liquids   was   estlmatec 
In  a  5.6  percent  reduction  In 
usage,   a  $48.4  billion    <or  3.6 
crease  In  real  GNP  and  a  rise  In 
ment  from  the  then  current  4  9 
over    6    percent.    Since    Novembei 
Federal    allocation    measures 
conservation  response  have  worked 
to  reduce  the  Immediate  economic 
the  fuel  shortage.  However,  some 
fects  have   already  been 
ployment  and  reduced  air  schedules 
ample — and  secondary  effects  are 
to  take  their  toll.  Automobile  and 
vehicle    manufacture    and 
structlon  have  been  affected  by 
supply  problems  and  uncertain 
dltlons.  It  Is  assumed  that  the 
measures  and  the  fuel  allocation 
continue  to  be  at  least  moderatelKr 
in  which  case  the  economic 
shortages   may   not   be   severe   as 
estimated.    Nevertheless,    if   oil 
not  substantially  Increased  well 
end.  It  is  not  thought  possible  thajt 
can  be  increased  significantly 
rent  level,   or  that  unemploymei^t 
the    neighborhood    of    6    percent 
avoided. 

Gentlemen,  the  shortages  facliig 
tlon  today  can  be  alleviated.  It  IsT 
of  the  National  Petroleum  Cou 
mittee  on  ESnergency  Preparednesk 
tain  policies  must  be  Implemente  1 
ately  for  both  our  short-term  and 
energy  stability: 

An  all-out  effort  to  Increase,  w 
ther  delays,  the  exploration  for 
ment  of  our  vast  domestic  energy' 
within  a  framework  of  adequate 
incentives,  and  in  a  stable  econoqilc 
phere. 
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Continued  Federal,  state  and  local  action 
Is  needed  within  the  framework  of  coopera- 
tion of  private  Industry  and  public  interest 
to  minimize  detrimental  effects  occasioned 
by  the  current  energy  crisis  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  social  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Federal,  state  and  local  governments  In 
cooperation  with  industry  and  the  public 
should  step  up  their  educational  programs 
through  all  communications  media  to  as- 
sure public  awareness  of  conservation  meas- 
ures and  to  solicit  the  full  support  of  all 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Long  range  Federal  policies  should  be  de- 
veloped whereby  energy  conservation  becomes 
a  national  goal  to  be  pursued  as  a  major  na- 
tional project  of  the  highest  priority. 

The  current  imports  dependency  did  not 
appear  overnight.  Reports  that  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  warning  of 
the  Impending  crisis  are  simply  erroneous.  As 
early  as  Jxily  1971,  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  advised  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  "the  avaUabillty  of  foreign  oil 
to  meet  shortfalls  in  domestic  supplies  can- 
not be  assured.  Significant  limitations  could 
arise  for  political  or  logistical  reasons.  ...  It 
is  essential  that  the  many  considerations 
bearing  on  the  selection  of  an  optimum  na- 
tional energy  posture  be  brought  into  sharp 
focus  at  the  earUest  possible  date."  In  De- 
cember 1972  the  Council  attempted  to  place 
the  Nations  growing  dependence  upon  im- 
ports in  the  perspective  of  the  long-term  en- 
ergy situation:  "During  the  next  three  to 
five  years,  a  further  deterioration  of  the  do- 
mestic energy  supply  position  is  anticipated. 
.  .  .  The  long  lead  times  required  for  orderly 
development  of  energy  resources  make  it  es- 
sential that  national  energy  objectives  and 
sound  enabling  policies  be  established 
promptly." 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  has  an  ade- 
quate energy  resource  base.  Action  taken 
now  would  markedly  improve  ova  energy 
situation  in  future  years.  To  attract  the  vast 
capital  requirements  to  develop  our  indige- 
nous resources,  the  energy  industries  will 
need  higher  prices  and  appropriate  national 
energy  policies.  This  was  the  advice  repeat- 
edly and  urgently  submitted  by  the  National 
Petroleum  CouncU  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  both 
those  who  would  be  required  to  report 
this  mass  of  unneeded  information  and 
those  who  would  receive  and  compile  it 
are  opposed  to  this  bill. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  al- 
ready have  all  the  authority  they  need 
to  require  whatever  reports  they  want 
on  energy  or  all  natural  resources. 

This  proposal  is  an  unnecessary  and 
expensive  overkill  and  should  be  killed 
by  the  Senate  rather  than  further 
punishing  industry. 

Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  go  out 
and  develop  our  natural  resources  rather 
than  spend  all  their  time  fUUng  out  use- 
less reports. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  real  hard- 
ships this  bill  would  impose  on  small 
business  and  industry,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  a  letter  from  a  small  refiner  In 
Wyoming.  He  has  applied  for  an  exemp- 
tion to  present  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
If  he  caimot  comply  with  present  re- 
porting requirements,  you  can  imagine 
what  he  would  face  imder  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sage  Creek  "Ra-armG  Co., 
Cowley,  Wyo.,  June  5, 1974. 
Melvin  Goldstein, 

Director,  Office  of  EicepUona  <fr  Appeals,  Fed- 
eral Energy  Office,  Winder  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  ask  that  Sage 
Creek  Refining  Company  be  excused  from 
filing  Form  P.E.O.-96  with  the  Federal  Energy 
Office.  I  make  this  request  due  to  the  extreme 
hardship  that  filing  this  report  would  place 
on  Sage  Creek. 

We  are  a  very  small  company  with  a  crude 
capacity  of  1200  Bbls  pep  day  and  an  aver- 
age run  of  around  500  Bbls  per  day.  We  have 
operated  the  refinery  at  a  loss  every  year 
since  we  started  in  1958,  and  have  been  kept 
going  by  the  profits  from  our  service  stations 
which  have  always  done  well  but  could  not 
have  been  supplied  without  the  help  of 
the  refinery. 

The  only  way  that  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  refinery  open  is  by  keeping  our 
labor  force  small,  working  long  hours  and 
saving  wherever  possible.  Our  bookkeeping 
system  is  simple  and  we  have  a  C.P.A.  figure 
a  financial  statement  and  compute  our  In- 
come tax  once  a  year.  To  flU  out  this  monthly 
report  would  require  that  we  hire  a  C.PA.. 
full  time  or  purchase  expensive  computers, 
either  one  of  which  the  refinery  could  not 
afford  at  this  time. 

Even  though  there  has  been  an  energy 
shortage  the  competition  in  this  area  has 
kept  our  prices  from  6c  to  7c  per  gallon  below 
the  major  oil  companies  on  all  of  our  prod- 
ucts. I'm  sure  that  our  raw  materials  are 
costing  us  more  on  the  average  than  the 
larger  companies.  The  cost  has  tripled  on 
some  of  our  blending  stocks.  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  staying  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
regulations  set  up  by  the  F.E.O.  because 
there  is  no  one  that  I  know  of  who  is  below 
us  in  the  price  at  this  time. 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  need 
to  make  your  decision  we  would  be  glad 
to  supply  it.  We  hope  that  you  will  give  this 
request  serious  consideration  because  It  may 
very  well  make  the  difference  of  whether 
we  continue  to  operate  our  refinery  or  not. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEXT  N.  Bairo, 

President. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  wrotc  an  article  for 
the  May  issue  of  Nation's  Business  which 
should  be  carefully  heeded  by  every  busi- 
nessman in  this  country. 

It  is  not  just  the  oil  industry  that  Is 
under  attack  and  threatened,  it  is  every 
industry  and  businessman  in  the  United 
States.  Senator  Ooldwater  wrote: 

In  the  current  drive  for  government  own- 
ership of  business,  the  oU  Industry  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  the  first  Juicy  target  for  the  lib- 
eral-leftist cabal.  And  already  we  know  from 
signs  that  are  evident  In  all  parts  of  the 
nation  that  today's  energy  crisis  will  be  to- 
morrow's steel  crisis,  and  tomorrow's  steel 
crisis  will  be  the  next  day's  crisis  for  the 
entire  competitive  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  businessmen 
will  heed  Senator  Goldwater's  warning. 
This  bill  is  a  good  example  of  what  he 
was  writing  about  and  I  also  hope  that 
other  segments  of  business  and  industry 
will  join  in  opposing  the  spate  of  punitive 
legislation  aimed  at  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry and  in  opposing  this  bill  whicli 
Is  aimed  at  practically  all  industry. 

Mr.  McINTYRR  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  R.  ft  D.  appropriation  bill  at  long 
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last  will  provide  the  money  we  need  to 
enlarge  our  energy  supplies,  and  over  the 
long  rim  should  bring  down  the  fuel 
prices  we  are  facing  today. 

It  should  provide  the  basis  for  cheap 
electricity,  cheaper  oil,  more  methane 
both  from  natural  gas  wells  and  from 
synthetic  methods,  and  better  ways  to 
move  our  fuel  around.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
This  bill  provides  us  with  the  means 
to  increase  our  historic  energy  base.  But 
it  does  a  lot  more,  it  gives  us  the  means 
to  move  ahead  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
dependence  on  the  companies  that  have 
taken  control  of  so  much  of  our  national 
affairs — by  this  I  mean  the  oligopoly  of 
the  Nation's  major  oil  companies. 

This  bill  does  nothing  to  stop  the  oil 
companies  from  giving  us  more  fuel,  but 
it  also  provides  funds  for  us  to  free  our- 
selves from  total  dependence  on  those 
companies  for  oil,  gas,  and  indirectly, 
electricity.  While  I  would  not  want  to 
forecast  lower  prices  for  fuels,  I  certainly 
think  this  bill  could  go  a  long  way  to 
stopping  price  increases. 

Providing  $2.2  billion  for  energy  re- 
search is  probably  the  best  investment 
this  Congress  could  make  this  year.  It 
is  easily  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  money  we  spent  2  years  ago  and  a 
hefty  increase  over  what  we  spent  Itist 
year. 

This  is  a  step  that  will  put  us  in  better 
stead  than  spending  trillions  of  dollars 
on  the  arms  race.  This  R.  &  D.  bill  puts 
money  into  things  that  we  need,  things 
we  can  use.  Of  course.  It  does  put  money 
on  the  horses  that  are  already  running: 
Coal,  nuclear  energy,  oil,  and  electricity. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  gives  us  funds 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  total  depend- 
ence on  those  fuels  such  as  $72  million 
for  research  on  renewable  energy,  like 
solar,  geothermal,  windmills,  and  water 
power.  They  are  the  only  way  to  freedom 
for  us  all.  These  are  fuels  that  cannot 
be  monopolized,  that  cannot  be  taken 
over.  They  are  there  for  us  all.  No  oil 
company,  no  small  country,  can  hold 
these  fuels  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  bill,  as  amended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  research  and  development  appro- 
priation which  we  have  before  us  today 
Includes  fimding  for  programs  which  are 
of  particular  concern  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Science  Foimdation,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Ocean  Policy  Study,  and  as  a  New 
England  Senator  concerned  with  the 
hardships  our  area  has  faced  as  a  result 
of  our  heavy  dependence  on  imported 
fuel  and  our  position  at  the  end  of  the 
energy  supply  line. 

There  are  two  particular  items  in  the 
pending  bill  that  I  want  to  call  to  the 
special  attention  of  my  colleagues.  These 
items  will  have  a  critical  effect  on  the 
formulation  of  a  well-balanced  policy 
for  the  development  of  existing  energy 
sources  and  will  provide  needed  Federal 
funding  of  research  into  the  new  tech- 
nologies we  will  need  in  the  next  decades 
if  we  are  to  utilize  a  wide  range  of  renew- 
able and  nonpoUutlng  alternative  energy 
sources — the  sun,  the  wind,  the  oceans, 
and  the  earth  itself. 


First,  this  legislation  includes  $19,- 
157,000  to  gather  necessary  information 
on  the  impact  of  oil  and  gas  development 
on  the  U.S.  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
This  funding  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  recognized  concerns  raised  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  study  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  which  in- 
cluded a  strong  recommendation  that  an 
accelerated  leasing  program  be  under- 
taken in  the  Georges  Bank  area  off  the 
New  Eiigland  coast.  Although  that  study 
cited  the  lack  of  information  available 
in  such  critical  areas  as  the  effect  of 
such  development  on  the  ocean  and 
coastal  environment,  on  fish  and  wildlife 
and  on  our  recreational  areas  and 
beaches — no  funds  were  requested  by  the 
administration  in  its  $2.2  billion  energy 
research  program  to  gather  this  infor- 
mation. 

These  are  criticsd  questions  to  those  of 
us  in  New  England.  The  research  which 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  will  conduct  with  the 
funds  provided  in  this  appropriation  will 
provide  us  with  the  knowledge  we  need 
to  evaluate  accurately  the  impact  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development  and  to 
measure  that  impact  against  other  short 
and  medium  term  solutions  such  as  ad- 
ditional refinery  capacity,  hydroelectric 
power,  the  stockpiling  of  imported  pe- 
troleum products  and  a  concerted  energy 
conservation  effort. 

As  a  member  of  the  ocean  policy  study, 
which  has  heard  extensive  testimony  on 
the  inadequacy  of  Federal  data-gather- 
ing efforts  on  the  OCS  and  on  the  critical 
need  for  a  stepped-up  research  program 
I  welcome  the  inclusion  of  this  funding 
in  the  special  energy  appropriation. 

The  ocean  policy  study  has  made  the 
energy  potential  of  the  OCS  and  the  im- 
pact of  its  extraction  on  the  environ- 
mental and  socioeconomic  conditions  of 
the  coastal  zone  its  first  area  of  investiga- 
tion. And  the  initiative  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Holungs,  in  seeking  this  fund- 
ing, is  a  clear  indication  that  the  study 
is  meeting  Its  responsibility  to  Influence 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  ap- 
proaches to  ocean  poUcy  and  to  Insure  a 
strong  voice  for  the  Congress  in  the  de- 
termination of  priorities  for  the  use  of 
our  oceans.  As  a  newly  appointed  mem- 
ber of  the  study,  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  its  work  and  to  extending 
to  concerned  Massachusetts  fishermen, 
recreation  interests,  consumer  groui>8, 
environmentalists,  and  the  business  and 
industrial  community  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  the  study. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  pending  ap- 
propriation includes  $101.8  million  for 
the  energy  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  These  pro- 
grams will  develop  such  needed  informa- 
tion on  new  technologies  for  energy 
conservation,  for  coal  gasification  and 
liquefaction,  for  the  development  of  solar 
and  geothermal  energy  sources  and  for 
oil  and  gas  resource  assessments. 

These  are  areas  in  which  the  founda- 
tion first  began  research  as  early  as 
1950.  Until  the  acute  shortages  we  ex- 
perienced last  winter  they  are  programs 
which  were  consistently  underfunded  by 
the  administration.  In  fact,  they  are  pro- 
grams imder  which,  as  recently  as  last 
year,  the  Congress  had  to  set  funding 


floors,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  money 
was  not  impounded  and  to  guarantee 
that  federally  fimded  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  did  not  ignore  this 
critical  area. 

As  a  result  of  this  congressional  action, 
the  NSF  now  has  a  $28  million  energy  re- 
search and  teciinology  program  under- 
way, which  will  be  tripled  vmder  the 
pending  appropriation.  Already,  projects 
funded  by  the  Foundatiori  are  bringing 
us  more  information  on  the  feasibility  of 
using  solar  heating  and  cooling  systems 
than  all  previous  laboratory  experiments 
to  date.  And  with  the  funds  included 
in  the  bill  before  us,  the  Foundation  plans 
to  move  ahead  rapidly  into  solsu-  thermal 
conversion,  wind  energy  conversion,  bio- 
conversion  to  fuels,  ocean  thermal  ener- 
gy conversion,  and  photovoltaic  energy 
conversion.  Its  efforts  include  a  wide 
range  of  potential  technology  combina- 
tions to  help  this  Nation  meet  its  energy 
needs  in  the  next  decade  and  beyond,  and 
the  investment  will  provide  the  broad 
base  of  knowledge  needed  to  resolve 
energy  issues  over  the  long  term,  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  current  energy 
usage  and  systems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Science  Foimdation,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  over  the  last  6  years 
to  follow  closely  the  Foundation's  grow- 
ing involvement  in  the  development  of  a 
selected  number  of  research  programs  di- 
rected to  critical  areas  of  national  need. 
Its  energy  research  and  technology  pro- 
gram is  one  important  part  of  that  effort, 
and  I  urge  prompt  approval  of  the  funds 
requested  so  that  the  Foundation  can 
begin  to  allocate  the  new  funding  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  significant  items  of  H.R. 
14434,  the  Energy  Research  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1975  is  the 
doubled  commitment  to  coal  research. 

For  many  years,  long  before  the  con- 
cept of  an  energy  crisis  was  under- 
stood by  the  pubhc,  I  have  been  pressing 
for  expanded  research  and  development 
of  methods  to  utilize  our  significant  coal 
reserves. 

Last  year,  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  Interior  Department 
appropriations  bill,  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  double  the  funding  for  the 
research  activities  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research  bill  from  $43.5  million  to  $95 
million. 

This  year,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  doubled  coal  research  funds 
once  again,  appropriating  $258.4  million 
for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  $137.3 
million  for  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  important  new  funding  levels  for 
coal  research.  v 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  Nation's 
long-range  energy  needs  cannot  be  met 
unless  we  fully  utilize  our  most  abundant 
domestic  energy  source — coal.  Coal  rep- 
resents 87  percent  of  proven  fossil  fuel 
reserves  in  our  country,  and  must  be 
utilized. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  dramatically 
demonstrated  to  the  American  people, 
and  the  Congress,  that  we  CEinnot  re- 
main   dependent    on    foreign    energy 
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sources.  This  Is  one  of  the  re  isons  I  have 
bsen  vigorously  opposing  :he  billion- 
dollar  natural  gas  deals  vdVi  the  Soviet 
Union  being  sponsored  b/  the  UJ5. 
Export-Import  Bank — we  nust  never 
again  depend  on  foreign  en(  rgy  sources 
that  can  be  turned  off  by  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment or  as  part  of  ii  itemational 
negotiations. 

Coal  is  our  most  plentifu  energy  re- 
source. Coal  is  readily  avail  ible  now  in 
our  mines.  And  most  import  int,  the  en- 
viromnental    problems    caused    by    the 
burning    of    coal    are    currently    being 
solved  by  modem  technology.  Coal  can 
be  coverted  Into  clean-bumJng  pipeline 
gas  and  fuel  oil  at  a  price  competitive 
with  other  sources  of  energj^  on  the  mar- 
ket today.  The  processes  of  c(  al  gasifica- 
tion and  coal  liquefaction  (an  convert 
coal  Into  clean-burning  fuels  i  it  low  costs, 
but  we  must  have  the  necessa  ry  research 
commitments    to    significani  ly    expand 
these  processes.  I  have  pei-r  )nally  seen 
the  future  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  coal 
gasification    plant    at    Brucjton,    near 
Pittsburgh,  and  have  seen  iome  of  its 
c\aTent  work.  When  fully  corr  pleted,  this 
plant  will  be  able  to  econorr  ically  con- 
vert 75  tons  of  coal  daUy  iito  300,000 
cubic   feet  of  clean-bumlng  gas.   This 
is  the  kind  of  modem  techniq  le  that  can 
help  us  become  self-suflBcient  in  energy. 
Mr.  President,  the  energy  crisis,  and 
the  oil  embargo,  this  past  winter  was  of 
great    concern    to    all    Americans.    It 
taught  us  a  lesson  we  must  never  for- 
get— that  we  must  take  all  st<  ps  possible 
to   become   self-sufficient   In   energy.   I 
have  introduced  my  own  bill,  S.  2956,  to 
create  a  Federal  Energy  Prodi  ictlon  Cor- 
poration to  stimulate  immedii.te  produc- 
tion of  American  energy  soujces.  Other 
measures  have  been  introduciid  and  de- 
bated covering  oil  shale,  atonic  energy, 
solar,    geothermal,    and    other    energy 
sources.  These   are   all  steps    we  must 
take. 

But  In  addition  to  these  e:iergy  con- 
cepts, we  must  make  immedia  e  commit- 
ments of  immediate  sources  of  energy. 
Coal  Is  the  most  significant  o;  the  proc- 
esses that  Is  Immediately  available.  But 
we  must  expand  the  reseaich  money 
available  for  coal  to  guarantee  that  the 
new  technologies  can  quickly  nove  from 
research  into  production. 

I  commend  the  members  of  he  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  nu.king  this 
commitment  to  coal,  and  t<i  coal  re- 
search, and  am  confident  thit  this  fi- 
nancial commitment  will  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  helping  this  Nat  on  to  be- 
come more  self-sufficient  anl  thereby 
help  prevent  future  energy  crises. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEF,.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  tiiird  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass  ? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl;rk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
th;.t  the  Senator  from  Indana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ptjxbright)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke)   is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M«tcalf)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  axmounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  92, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LiTT) .  Without  objectictti.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


[No.  253  Leg] 
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So  the  bill  (HJl.  14434)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lAy  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  od  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mc- 
CTlellan,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastohe, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Proxmiee,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Younc,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 


ASSISTANC^E  TO  THE  STATES  RE- 
LATING TO  ANIMAL  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  H.R.  11873. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  tlie  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11873)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  animal  health  research,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  part  of  the  Se:mte. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bartlett)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  McGovesk, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.' 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  does  the  Senate  now  re- 
turn to  the  bill,  S.  3523? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPIC^ER.  It  does. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 


NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    SUP- 
PLIES AND   SHORTAGES  ACT  OP 

1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
slderatlMi  of  the  bill  (S.  3523)  to  estab- 
Ush  a  Temporary  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Thirteen 
minutes  remain  for  the  proponents,  and 
39  minutes  remain  for  the  opponents. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  14,  Insert  the  loUowlng; 
strike  out  the  word  "reports",  and  add  be- 
tween "Its"  and  "specific"  the  words  "first 
report". 

On  page  4,  strike  out  everything  between 
"InclMding"  In  line  16  and  "ewunination"  in 
line  18,  and  Insert  between  "Incloding"  and 
"examination"  the  following:  "the  format 
and  stracture  for  the  establishment  of  an 
»gency  to  provide  for  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehensive". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun,  with 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
equally  divided. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Resident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CENTERS  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  877,  S.  1865. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1865)  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  in  order  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of,  and  to  as- 
sist State  and  regional  environmental  cen- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
amendments  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "En- 
vironmental Centers  Act  of  1974". 

DEFINrriONS 

Skc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  Statee. 

(3)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
means  a  public  of  private  Institution  of 
higher  education,  or  a  consortium  of  public 
of  private  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

(4)  The  term  "State  environmental  cen- 
ter" means  an  organization  which,  on  a 
statewide  basis,  carries  out  and  coordinates 
research,  training,  and  Information  dissemi- 
nation; assists  State  and  local  governments; 
and  performs  other  functions  described  In 
section  6  of  this  Act  related  to  the  protec- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  environment. 

(5)  The  term  "regional  environmental 
center"  means  an  organization  which,  on  an 
interstate  basis,  undertakes  and  coordinatee 
research,  training,  and  information  dissem- 
ination; assists  State  and  local  governments; 
and  performs  other  functions  described  in 
section  6  of  this  Act  related  to  the  protec- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  environment. 

(6)  The  term  "environmental  center" 
means  a  State  environmental  center  or  re- 
gional environmental  center  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(7)  The  term  "other  research  facilities" 
means  the  research  facilities  of  (A)  any  edu- 
cational institution  In  which  a  State  environ- 
mental center  Is  not  located  and  which  does 
not  directly  participate  In  a  regional  environ- 
mental center,  (B)  public  or  private  founda- 
tions and  other  Institutions,  or  (C)  private 
Industry. 


POLICY    AND    PtlBPOSES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  Lb  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  support  basic  and  applied  research,  plan- 
ning, management,  education,  and  other  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  environment  through  the 
establishment  of  Interdisciplinary  environ- 
mental centers.  In  cooperation  with  and 
among  the  States,  and  thereby  to  achieve  a 
more  adequate  program  of  environmental 
protection  and  Improvement  within  the 
States,  regions,  and  Nation.  It  is  hereby  rec- 
ognized that  research,  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  education  In  environmental  sub- 
jects are  necessary  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental balance  In  local.  State,  and  regional 
areas  to  assure  the  Nation  of  a  quality  en- 
vironment. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  stimu- 
late, sponsor,  provide  for,  and  supplement 
existing  programs  for  the  conduct  of  basic 
and  applied  research,  investigations,  and  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  environment;  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  study  of  environ- 
mental problems  of  particular  importance  to 
the  several  States;  to  provide  for  the  widest 
dissemination  of  environmental  information; 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  professionals  in 
fields  related  to  the  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  environment;  to  provide 
for  coordination  of  the  above  activities;  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Administrator  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  States  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  assisting  them 
in  carrying  out  the  activities  described  above 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  respective  States. 

DESIGNATION  AND  APPROVAL  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CENTERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  provide 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  any  State,  If  such  State 
does  not  participate  in  a  regional  environ- 
mental center  receiving  funds  under  this  Act, 
to  establish  and  operate  one  State  environ- 
mental center  If — 

( 1 )  such  State  envlromental  center  Is,  or 
win  be — 

(A)  located  at  an  educational  Institution 
within  the  State;  and 

(B)  administered  by  such  educational  In- 
stitution; 

(2)  such  educational  institution  Is  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  of  the  State;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
State  environmental  center — 

(A)  meets,  or  will  meet,  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  has,  or  will  have,  the  capability  to 
carry  out  the  functions  set  forth  in  section 
6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  two  or  more  States,  if  none  of 
such  States  has  a  Stater  environmental  cen- 
ter assisted  under  this^Act,  to  establish  and 
operate  a  regional  environmental  center  If — 

(1)  such  regional  environmental  center 
is,  or  will  be — 

(A)  located  at  an  educational  Institution 
within  one  of  such  States,  or  In  educational 
Institutions  within  two  or  more  of  such 
States  if  such  institutions  ag^ree  to  operate 
Jointly  as  the  regional  environmental  cen- 
ter; and 

(B)  administered  by  such  educational  In- 
stitution or  institutions; 

(2)  such  educational  Institution  In  each 
State  Is  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  participate  In  the  regional  environ- 
mental center;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  regional  environmental  center — 

(A)  meets,  or  will  meet,  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  section  6  of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  has,  or  will  have,  the  capabUlty  to 
carry  out  the  functions  set  forth  In  section 
6  of  this  Act. 


(c)  Each  Governor,  In  designating  an  edu- 
cational institution  to  be  a  State  environ- 
mental center  or  to  participate  in  a  regional 
environmental  center,  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count those  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  State  which,  at  that  time,  are 
carrying  out  environmentally  related  research 
and  education  programs;  and  shall,  insofar 
as  possible,  avoid  duplication  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

ELIGIBILITT        REQUIREMENTS         FOR        ENVIRON- 
MENTAL    CENTERS 

.^Ec.  5.  Each  environmental  center  shall — 

( 1 )  be  organized  and  operated  so  as  to 
coordinate,  support,  augment,  and  implement 
programs  contributing  to  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  the  local,  State,  regional, 
and  national  environment; 

(2)  have  (A)  a  chief  administrative  officer, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Director",  and 
(B)  a  treasurer  who  shall  carry  out  the  duties 
specified  In  section  11  of  this  Act,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  appK>lnted  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  educational  institution 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  a  State  environ- 
mental center,  or  Jointly  approved  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the 
educational  institutions  concerned,  in  the 
case  of  a  regional  environmental  center. 

(3)  have  a  nucleus  of  administrative,  pro- 
fessional, scientific,  technical,  and  other  per- 
sonnel capable  of  planning,  coordinating,  and 
directing  Interdisciplinary  programs  related 
to  the  protection  and  Improvement  of  the 
local.  State,  regional,  and  national  environ- 
ment; 

(4)  be  authorized  to  employ  personnel  to 
carry  out  appropriate  research,  planning, 
management,  and  education  programs; 

(5)  be  authorized  to  make  contracts  and 
other  financial  arrangements  necessary  to 
Implement  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act;  and 

(6)  make  available  to  the  public  all  data, 
publications,  studies,  reports,  and  other  In- 
formation which  result  from  its  programs  and 
activities,  except  information  relating  to 
matters  described  In  section  552(b)  (4)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

FUNCTIONS     OF     ENVIRONMENTAL     CENTERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  environmental  center 
shall  be  re^onslble  for  the  following  func- 
tions— 

( 1 )  the  planning  and  implementing  of  re- 
search, investigations,  and  experiments  re- 
lating to  the  study  and  resolution  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, environmental  health,  and  other  local, 
State,  and  regional  environmental  problems 
and  opFKjrtunltles; 

(2)  the  training  of  environmental  pro- 
fessionals through  such  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  experiments,  which  training  may 
Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  biological,  eco- 
logical, geographic,  geological,  engineering, 
economic,  legal,  energy  resource,  natural  re- 
source, and  land  use  planning,  social,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  aspects  of  environmental 
problems; 

(3)  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental education  program  direoted  at  the 
widest  possible  segment  of  the  population, 
which  program  may  include,  but  is  not  limit- 
ed to,  public  school  curricula  development, 
undergraduate  degree  programs,  g^raduate 
programs,  nondegree  college  level  course 
work,  professional  training,  short  courses, 
workshops,  and  other  educational  activities 
directed  toward  professional  training  and 
general  education; 

(4)  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
usefvil  and  practical  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  environment  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  reference 
service  to  facilitate  the  rapid  identlflcaUon, 
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acquisition,  retrieval, 
of  such  Information; 

(5)  the  coordination  of 
eral  areas  required  to  achieve 
and  objectives  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  submission,  on  or 
l>er  1  of  each  year,  of  a 
•xjrt  of  Us    program   and   actlv 
ih-e  Immediately  preceding  fisc  il 
relevant  Governor  or  Governor  i 
Istrator,  and  the  Environment^ 
search  Coordination  Board 
section  9  of  ^^Is  Act. 

(bMD   Each^nvlronmental 
courag«d   to   contract   with 
mental  centers  and  with  othei 
cUlties  to  undertake  any  func  :l 
subsection   (a)    of  this  sectloi 
achieve  the  most  efficient  and 
Institutional,     financial,     and 
sotirces. 

(3)    Each    environmental 
couraged    to    make    grants, 
cooperative       agreements       t 
matching  or  other  arrangemenjts 

(A)  oth«r  environmental 
facilities,  and  Individuals  the 
perlence,    and    qualifications 
whom  are.  In  the  Judgment  of 
adequate  for  the    conduct  of 
ects  to  further  the  purposes  of 

(B>   local,  SUte,  and  Federajl 
undertake  research,  inv 
perim«nt8   concerning    any 
vlronmental    problems   related 
ston  of  the  environn^ental 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c>    In  the  carrying  out  of 
(Jescrlbed  In  clauses  (a)   (3) 
section,    the   servtcea   of   prtva^ 
firms   active   tn   the   fields   of 
technical    services,    publishing 
or  educational   materials,  and 
are  to  be  utUlzed  whenever 
avoid  creating  Government  co: 
private   enterprise  and  to 
elllclent  use  of  public  funds  in 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Sec.  7.  (a)    There  is  au 
propriated  for  grants  to 
ters  for  the  purposes  of  this 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  followi 
ment  of  this  Act;  810,000.000 
full  fiscal  year  following  the 
this  Act;    $16,000,000  for  the 
cal    year    following   the 
Act;  and  (30,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years.  The  sums  au 
prlatlon   pursuant   to   this 
be  dispersed  In  equal  shares  to 
mental  centers  by  the  Adml 
that    each    regional    env 
shall  receive  the  number  of 
the  numJber  of  States  partlclp^i 
regional     environmental     cen 
That   sums  allocated  under 
In  each  fiscal  year  after  the 
year   following   the   enactment 
shall  be  made  available  only 
ronmentoJ  oenters  for  which  the 
States  provide  $1  for  each  $2 
der  this  aubsectlon. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  t 
authorized    to    be    approprlate<  i 
for  each  of  the  three  full  fiscal 
ing  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
which  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
tcr,    after    consultation    with 
mental  Centers  Research 
to  the  environniental  centers 
Ing  baste;   one-fourth   based 
using   the   most  current 
one-fonrth    based   on  the 
State's  total  land  area,  and 
on  the  assessment  of  the 
respect  to  (1)  the  nature  and 
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Ity  of  the  environmental  problems  among  the 
areas  served  by  the  several  environmental 
centers,  and  (2)  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  each  center  to  address  itself  to  such 
problems  within  Its  respective  area;  except 
that  sums  allocated  under  this  suljsectlon 
shall  be  made  available  only  to  those  envi- 
ronmental centers  for  which  the  States  con- 
cerned provide  $1  for  each  $2  provided  under 
this  subsection. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  five  full  fiscal 
years  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
to  each  regional  environmental  center  dur- 
ing each  of  such  fiscal  years  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
which  will  'be  disbursed  and  allocated  to  such 
center  during  that  fiscal  year  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  such  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  any 
sums  allocated  to  an  environmental  center 
shall  be  expended  only  In  support  of  work 
planiied  and  conducted  on  Interstate  or  re- 
gional programs. 

ACTTHOaiZATION  OF  APPKOPKIATIONS  TOK 

ADiinnsTfutnoif 
Sic.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  five  full  fis- 
cal years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  solely  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  9  of  this  Act. 

ENVraONMENTAL    CENTKBS    KESKARCH    COOBOINA- 
TION  BOASO 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Envi- 
ronmental Centers  Research  Coordination 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Board"),  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sisting the  Administrator  with  program  de- 
velopment and  operation,  consisting  of  the 
following  sixteen  members — 

(1)  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  the  Admin- 
istrator; 

(2)  one  representative  each  from  (A)  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality;  (B)  the 
National  Science  Foundation;  (C)  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  (D)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and  (E)  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health; 

(3)  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, each  of  whom  shall  be  the  Di- 
rector of  a  State  or  regional  environmental 
center  authorized  in  this  Act,  and  who  shall 
t>e  selected  to  represent  the  widest  possible 
geographic  cross  section  of  the  Nation;  and 

(4)  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, who  shall  be  appointed  en  the  basis 
of  their  abilities  to  represent  the  views  of 
(A)  State  government;  (B)  private  industry; 
(C)  the  public  academic  community;  (D) 
the  private  academic  community;  and  (E) 
not-for-profit  organizations  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  which  is  the  improvement  of  envl- 
rcnmental  quality. 

(b)  Selection  of  Board  members  pursuant 
to  clause  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
by  heads  of  the  respective  entitle  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  as 
Acting  Chairman  to  act  during  his  absence. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  imdertake  a  continu- 
ing review  of  the  programs  and  activltiea  of 
aU  environmental  centers  assisted  under  this 
Act  and  make  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate  to  the  Administrator  and 
the  relevant  Governors  with  respect  to  the 
improvement  of  the  programs  and  activities 
of  th©  several  oenters.  The  Board  shall.  In 
conducting  Its  review,  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  finding  any  unnecessary  duplication 
of  programs  and  acttvittes  among  the  sev- 
eral environmental  centers  and  shall  In- 
clude In  its  recommendations  suggestions  for 
minimizing  such  duplications.  The  Board 
shall    also    coordinate    its    activities    iinder 


this  section  with  all  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  may  coordinate  such  activities 
with  such  State  and  local  ageitctes  and  pri- 
vate Individuals.  Institutions,  and  firms  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  year.  The  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall,  while  car- 
rying out  their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by 
the  Administrator,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  including  traveltlme,  and,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence as  authorized  by  law  for  persons  Inter- 
mittently employed  in  Government  service. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CENTER  ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Sec.  10  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
having  a  State  environmental  center  assisted 
under  this  Act,  and  the  Governors  of  States 
participating  In  each  regional  environmen- 
tal center  assisted  Txnder  this  Act,  shall  ap- 
point, after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  environmental  center  concerned,  ui 
advisory  lx>ard  which  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  such  environmental  center  with 
respect  to  the  activities  and  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  center  and  the  coordination 
of  such  activities  and  programs  with  tlie 
environmental  protection  and  enhancement 
activities  and  programs  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  of  other  educational 
Institutions  (whether  or  not  directly  par- 
ticipating in  an  environmental  center  as- 
sisted under  thU  Act),  and  of  private  indus- 
try; and 

(2)  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate  regarding — 

(A)  the  Implementation  and  Improvement 
of  the  research.  Investigations,  experiments, 
training,  environmental  education,  informa- 
tion dissemlnatlcMi,  and  other  activities  and 
programs  undertalten  by  tlie  environmental 
center;  and 

(B)  new  activities  and  programs  which 
the  environmental  center  should  undertake 
or  support. 

(b)  All  recommendations  made  by  an  ad- 
visory board  pursuant  to  claiue  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  shall  be  promptly  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  or  Governors  concerned, 
ttie  Director  of  the  environmental  center,  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  educational 
institution  In  which  the  environmental 
center  is  located,  and  the  Administrator. 

(e)  Any  recommendations  made  by  an  ad- 
visory board  ptirsuant  to  clause  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section  shall  be  responded  to.  In  writing, 
by  the  Director  of  the  environmental  center 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
such  recommendations  are  received.  In  any 
case  in  which  any  such  recommendation  is 
not  followed  or  adopted  by  the  Director,  he, 
in  his  response,  shall  state,  in  detail,  the 
reason  why  the  recommendation  was  not,  or 
will  not  be,  followed  or  adopted. 

(d)  AU  recommendations  made  by  an  ad- 
visory board  pursuant  to  clause  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  and  all  responses  by  the  Direc- 
tor thereto,  shall  be  matters  of  public  record 
and  shall  be  available  to  the  public  at  all 
reasonable  times. 

(e)(1)  Each  advisory  board  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  have  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  members  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of — 

(A)  the  agencies  of  the  relevant  State  or 
States  which  administer  laws  and  programs 
relating  to  environmental  protection  or  en- 
hancement; 

(B)  the  educational  institution  or  Insti- 
tutions in  which  the  environmental  center 
Is  located; 

(C)  the  business  and  Industrial  commu- 
nity; and 

(D)  not-for-profit  organizations,  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  which  Is  the  Improvement 
of  environmental  quality,  and  other  public 
Interest  groups. 
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The  Director  of  the  environmental  center 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  advisory 
board.  Each  advisory  board  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  appointed  members. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  ap- 
pointed to  any  advisory  board  shall  be  for 
three  years;  except  that  of  the  members  in- 
itially appointed  to  any  advisory  board,  the 
term  of  office  of  one-third  of  the  membership 
shall  be  for  one  year,  the  term  of  office  of 
one-third  of  the  membership  shall  be  for  two 
years,  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  remaining 
members  shall  be  for  three  years. 

(f)  Each  advisory  board  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  each  year. 

(g)  Funds  provided  vmder  section  7  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  the  travel  and  such 
other  related  costs  as  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Director  of  the  environmental  center 
which  are  Incurred  by  the  members  of  each 
advisory  board  incident  to  their  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  advisory  board  or  its  offi- 
cial committees;  except  that  the  amount  of 
travel  and  related  costs  paid  under  this  sub- 
section to  any  member  of  an  advisory  board 
with  respect  to  his  attendance  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Advisory  Board  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  payable  to  such 
member  If  the  law  relating  to  travel  expenses 
for  persons  intermittently  employed  in  Gov- 
ernment service  applied  to  such  member. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sums  made  available  for  al- 
lotment to  the  environmental  centers  under 
this  Act  shaU  be  paid  In  quarterly  InstaU- 
ments  during  each  fiscal  year.  Each  treasurer 
appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section 
6  of  this  Act  shall  receive  and  account  for  all 
funds  paid  to  the  environmental  center  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  shall  trans- 
mit, with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  to  the 
Administrator  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
September  of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  amount  received  under  provisions  ol 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  its  disbursement,  on  schedules  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator.  If  any  of  the  moneys 
received  by  the  authorized  receiving  officer 
of  the  environmental  center  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  found  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  have  been  improperly  dimin- 
ished, lost,  or  misapplied,  they  shall  be  re- 
placed by  the  environmental  center  con- 
cerned and  until  so  replaced  no  sutisequent 
appropriations  shall  be  allotted  or  paid  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  to  that  environmental 
center. 

(b)  Moneys  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
In  addition  to  being  available  for  expenses 
incurred  In  research,  Investigations,  experi- 
ments, education,  and  training  conducted 
under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  also  be 
available  tat  printing  and  publishing  of  the 
results  thereof. 

(c)  Any  environmental  center  which  re- 
ceives assistance  under  this  Act  shall  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  authorized  representatives,  for 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  assistance  received  by 
such  environmental  center  under  this  Act, 

DUTIES  or  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  indicate  to  the  environmental  centers 
from  time  to  time  such  areas  of  research  and 
Investigation  as  to  him  seem  most  Im- 
portant, and  encourage  and  assist  In  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  coopera- 
tion among  the  several  environmental 
centers; 

(3)  report  on  or  before  January  1  of  each 
year  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  re- 
garding the  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
wcrk  of  all   the  environmental  centers  as- 


sisted under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
also  whether  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  for  allotment  to  any  environ- 
mental center  has  been  withheld,  and,  if  so, 
the  reason  therefor;  and 

(4)  undertake  a  continuing  survey,  and 
report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1  of  each  year,  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  Interrelationship  between  the 
types  of  programs  conducted  by  environ- 
mental centers  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(B)  ways  In  which  the  activities  provided 
for  m  this  Act  for  Improving  the  Nation's 
environment  may  be  Integrated  with  other 
environmentally  related  Federal  programs. 
The  Administrator  shall  Include  In  any  re- 
port required  under  this  paragraph  any 
recommendations  he  deems  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  S.  1865  to  create  a 
network  of  environmental  centers  to 
conduct  research  on  and  monitoring  of 
environmental  problems  at  the  State  or 
regional  level.  Congress  has  been  gen- 
erous with  the  Federal  Establishment  in 
providing  funds  to  conduct  national  re- 
search on  the  environment.  Certainly 
Congress  needs  the  best  knowledge  and 
data  it  can  get  on  the  standards  which 
it  Is  setting  nationwide  to  clean  up  the 
air  and  water.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, faced  with  the  need  to  make  sim- 
ilar decisions,  need  the  same  facts  relat- 
ing to  their  States  or  communities.  S. 
1865  will  provide  a  way  to  get  such  infor- 
mation. 

Too  often,  we  are  telling  States  and 
localities  to  meet  certain  standards,  but 
we  are  not  telling  them  how.  Too  often, 
States  and  localities  have  environmental 
problems  that  the  Federal  Establishment 
dismisses  as  of  purely  local  concern. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
these  jurisdictions  be  equipped,  modestly, 
to  address  these  problems  on  the  bt^ds 
of  their  own  decisions  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  perceptions  of  their  needs. 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  what  this 
measure  will  and  will  not  do. 

It  will  not  provide  a  lot  of  money  to 
build  new  buildings  and  research  estab- 
lishments. It  will  provide  some  money  for 
the  Governor  of  each  State,  or  possibly 
several  States  together,  to  designate  an 
existing  educational  institution  or  Insti- 
tutions to  carry  out  research  and  train 
professionals  in  fields  that  are  of  prime 
environmental  concern  to  the  State  or 
region. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  unan- 
imously. It  has  been  cosponsored  by  a 
distinguished  group  of  Senators.  It  was 
passed  by  the  92d  Congress  as  part  of  a 
bill  containing  other  legislative  features, 
and  it  suffered  a  pocket  veto. 

The  bill  was  reintroduced  with  some 
assurance  from  the  administration  that 
it  will  be  signed  this  time.  This  bill  in  its 
emphasis  on  decisionmaking  at  the  State 
and  local  level  actually  translates  new 
federalism  concepts  into  the  research 
and  development  area.  The  highly  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment,  the 
Honorable  John  Dinglell,  has  intro- 
duced the  same  measure  in  the  House  as 
HJl.  35  and  we  are  assured  of  speedy 
consideration  in  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  hopeful  that 


this  is  a  bill  whose  time  has  finally  come. 
It  is  meritorous.  We  need  it  now.  The 
States  and  localities  need  it  now.  The 
public  deserves  it  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  and  encourage  estab- 
lishment of,  and  to  render  assistance  to, 
environmental  centers  in  the  several 
States  and  regidns  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUP- 
PLIES AND  SHORTAGES  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <S.  3523)  to  estab- 
lish a  temporary  National  Commission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  time  be 
charged  against  either  side  on  the 
quorum  call  which  I  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield 
me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  at 
the  outset  of  this  session  the  majority 
caucus  and  the  Majority  Policy  Commit- 
tee voted  to  support  the  establishment 
of  an  Instrumentality  designed  to  assist 
the  Nation  in  dealing  with  potential  fu- 
ture areas  of  crisis  with  regard  to  sufB- 
cient  supplies  of  resources,  materials,  and 
commodities.  Economic  foresight  was  the 
way  we  perceived  it,  and  it  was  agreed 
luianimously  that  some  mechanism 
ought  to  be  provided  that  gives  us  an 
alternative  to  the  crash-based  planning 
with  which  the  Nation  attempted  to  meet 
the  energy  problem.  At  the  direction  of 
the  Democratic  caucus,  I  pursued  the 
issue  with  the  Republican  leadership, 
with  the  House  joint  leadership,  and  with 
the  President.  The  joint  leadership  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  was  agreed  to  by  all 
representing  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branches.  In  a  sense,  the  genesis 
of  this  proposal  was  unique  in  the  way 
both  branches,  both  Houses,  and  both 
parties  came  together  to  find  a  solution 
to  an  issue  of  the  highest  priority.  The 
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resulting  bill,  S.  3523,  Is  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  considering  yesterday  and 
today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in  this  issue  by  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  sy  other 
committees  and  individual  Sena  tors.  Per 
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many  of 


acted  on 

'  vere  Sec- 

3hultz  at 


sonally,  I  do  not  disagree  with 

the  views  expressed  on  the  issuf .  but  feel 

constrained  to  suppress  my  pers  >nal  con 

cems  in  the  interest  of  preseiving  the 

unique  cooperation  achieved  aq  the  out 

set. 

I  should  say  that  those  who 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch 

retary  of  the  Treasury  George  , 

the  beginning,  until  his  resignation :  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  WUliam  Simon, 
Director  Ash.  Chairman  Stein.  C  Chairman 
Dunlop,   and   Chairman   Flani  jan.   Not 
only  do  I  think  that  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  the  Housr  leader- 
ship are  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
proposal,   with   all   due   respec;   to   the 
many  Senators  -who  have  differe  1  on  cer- 
tain specifics,  it  seems  to  me  th  it  unless 
these   Department    heads    and    Council 
heads  cooperate  fully  in  supplying  the 
needed  information  to  such  an  instru- 
mentality, its  usefulness  would  >e  great- 
ly impaired.  The  leadership,  therefore, 
sought  to  join  in  efforts  that  y  ould  as- 
sure the  ultimate  success  of  ihis  first 
major  step  to  meet  an  enormojs  prob- 
lem. As  It  now  stands,  the  propoj  al  man- 
dates that  the  specific  recommaidations 
as  to  a  permanent  facility  be  Provided 
within  6  months.  Thereafter  this  Com- 
mission would  itself  continue  to  perform 
the  task  of  perceiving  a  potent  al  crisis 
area  and  offering  us  alternatii  e  policy 
actions  needed  to  offset  that  cr  sis  until 
Congress  acts  on  the  recomme  idations 
for  a  permanent  facility — I  repeat.  untU 
Congress  acts  on  the  recommendations 
for  a  permanent  faculty.  Congre  5S  would 
have  6  months  to  act  and  pending  that 
action,  this  Commission  Itself  has  the 
authority  to  continue  to  perform  these 
tasks  on  a  transitional  basis. 

Let  me  close  by  stressing  that  this  is 
a  first  step  and  with  it  is  assured,  I  think, 
the  cooperation  between  parties,  between 
branches,  and  between  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  will  assure  its  success  und  ulti- 
mately the  success  of  a  future  full- 
fledged,  highly  visible,  and  high!  y  credi- 
ble permanent  mechanism  wltiln  our 
national  life  to  accomplish  the  task  of 
economic  foresight  regarding  th;  future 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

U  after  a  year  the  transitional  work  of 
this  Commission  is  unfinished,  and  Con- 
gress still  has  not  acted  on  its  recom- 
mendations, or  if  sufficient  funis  have 
not  been  made  available,  I  see  nc  reason 
why  we  simply  cannot  extend  its  life  and 
provide  supplemental  resources.  1  "he  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  get  this  project 
underway  and  that  we  do  so  oopera- 
tively.  This  Issue  is  too  importait  to  be 
jeopardized  by  further  delay  an  1  long- 
range  studies,  which  we  have  lad  up 
to  our  neck  and  coming  out  of  0  it  ears. 
We  all  agree  with  the  objective  involved, 
and  I  hope  we  will  keep  that  Iji  mind 
in  considering  further  the  prop<sal  be- 
fore us. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  Is  yielding 
tome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  time  to  myself 
on  the  bill. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  kind  of 
understanding  with  the  administration 
with  respect  to  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Commission  if,  after 
a  year,  its  work  is  not  done  and  Con- 
gress has  not  been  able  to  determine 
what  mechanism  should  be  established 
for  the  evaluation  of  shortages?  Would 
the  administration  agree  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  life  of  this  Commission?  Have 
representatives  of  the  administration 
given  any  communication  to  the  Senator 
that  they  are  prepared  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  Commission? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
that  we  did  not  operate  on  the  basis  of 
understandings  or  deals.  All  the  cards 
were  laid  on  the  table.  The  purpose  was 
to  be  as  careful  as  we  could  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  permanent  Commission  by  way 
of  the  setting  up  of  a  temporary  Com- 
mission to  establish  all  the  facts  needed 
to  be  considered. 

I  personally  would  have  no  doubt  that 
the  administration,  at  least  based  on  my 
interpretation  of  conversations  and  con- 
ferences with  the  men  mentioned  repre- 
senting the  executive  branch,  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  consider  an  exten- 
sion provided  we  showed  some  progress, 
some  determination,  and  some  objec- 
tivity in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  that  this  is  very 
important  because,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  there  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  us  who  feel  very  sincerely — we  may 
be  wrong,  but  very  sincerely — that  we 
need  a  permanent  mechanism  right  now, 
and  that  the  study  sis  to  whether  we  do 
need  a  permanent  Commission  is  super- 
fluous because  there  have  been  studies 
in  the  past  that  have  demonstrated  we 
need  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  need  is  recog- 
nized for  a  permanent  Commission.  But 
we  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  rather 
than  to  jiamp  ahead  too  fast,  make  mis- 
takes and,  hence,  the  transitional  period 
so  that  we  can  be  certain  that  we  can 
do  as  good  a  job  and  create  as  good  a 
permanent  Commission  as  is  possible 
and,  in  some  way,  bring  to  it  all  the  find- 
ings of  the  congressional  committees  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing the  Commerce  Committee  on  which 
the  Senator  serves  with  such  distinction, 
all  the  agencies,  officers  and  bureaus 
downtown,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
50,  so  that  we  will  have  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  already  achieved  and  be 
able  to  plan  for  the  future,  and  project 
shortages,  say.  In  copper,  in  bauxite, 
which  are  with  us  at  the  present  time. 
We  depend  100  percent  on  Imports, 
and  we  will  until  and  unless  we  begin  to 


develop  the  alumina  clays  in  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Montana,  and  Idaho  and, 
perhaps,  elsewhere. 

On  copper,  the  need  Is  becoming  ap- 
parent all  the  time  that  we  are  depend- 
ing on  outside  sources,  even  though  we 
Import  only  8  percent  of  our  needs. 

The  purpose  Is  to  prepare,  to  plan,  to 
anticipate,  to  develop  substitutes  and  al- 
ternatives, and  not  be  cut  short  as  we 
were  at  the  time  of  the  energy  crisis  last 
October,  even  though  we  had  been 
warned  time  and  time  again  that  this 
could  happen. 

We  can,  for  example,  take  advantage 
of  the  excellent  recommendation  made 
22  years  ago  by  the  Paley  Commission. 
People  have  asked,  "Well,  why  was  that 
not  put  into  operation?"  I  do  not  know 
what  the  answer  Is  except  that  I  would 
hazard  the  guess  that  with  President 
Truman  going  out  and  President  Eisen- 
hower coming  in.  It  was  lost  in  the  shuffle 
at  that  time.  But  what  was  said  then 
holds  up  pretty  much  today  and  would 
be  a  fine  working  instrument  to  help  a 
temporary  Commission  get  xmder  way 
toward  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Commission. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  During  the  course  of 
oiu-  hearings  administration  witnesses 
testified  before  the  committee— the  two 
committees  that  were  holding  joint 
hearings.  Government  Operations  and 
Commerce  Committee— that  such  a  per- 
manent commission  was  not  needed. 

What  I  suppose  I  am  trying  to  elicit 
from  my  very  distinguished  leader  is  the 
answer  to  a  very  basic  question,  and  that 
Is,  assuming  that  Congress  has  not  acted 
at  the  end  of.  the  expiration  of,  the  life 
of  this  Commission,  Is  It  the  majority 
leader's  understanding  that  the  admin- 
istration is  prepared  to  see  the  life  of 
this  Commission  extended  for  another 
6  months  or  another  2  years  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  an  opportimity  to 
act? 

The  importance  of  that  Is  we  are  en- 
visioning that  this  Commission  will  have 
the  responsibilities  Immediately  for  col- 
lecting data  on  material  shortages,  moni- 
toring that  data,  analyzing  It  and  dis- 
tributing information  on  a  regular  basis 
to  Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch. 
We  do  not  want  a  hiatus  between  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  this  Commission 
and  a  futiu-e  point  at  which  Congress 
would  act,  assuming  that  Congress  does 
not  act  within  a  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  agree  with 
the  assumption  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia; that  would  be  my  anticipation 
and  my  understanding;  and  frankly  I 
would  hope  that  It  would  be  possible 
within  the  year  to  set  up  a  permanent 
Commission,  subject  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress at  all  times,  and  In  that  way  get 
imderway  the  kind  of  a  permanent  Com- 
mission which  the  distlngxiished  Senator 
has  been  advocating  during  the  coxu-se 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  which  relates  to  this  dis- 
cussion, It  may  not  be  at  all  necessary 
to  press  It.  I  just  wanted  to  get  the  coun- 
sel of  the  majority  leader. 
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In  the  bill  which  comes  to  us  now,  the 
language  on  page  4  reads: 

The  Commission  shall  Include  In  Its  re- 
ports specific  recommendations  with  respect 
tD  Institutional  adjustments,  including  the 
advisability  of  establishing  an  Independent 
agency  to  provide  for  .  .  . 

My  amendment,  which  is  pending, 
would  knock  out  the  word  "advisability" 
and  would,  in  a  sense,  really  set  forth 
that  the  Commission  was  to  report,  as  I 
have  indicated  In  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  the  format  smd  structure 
for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
agency. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether  that 
complicates  matters,  or  is  it  within  what 
the  majority  leader  thinks  we  ought  to 
have  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that  it 
complicates  matters  somewhat.  The  in- 
tent and  the  meaning  which  the  Senator 
is  intending  to  convey,  and  very  con- 
structively, I  think,  is  contained  within 
the  contents  of  the  bill  now  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  word  "advisability" 
there  leaves  the  option  open  to  a  point 
where  an  independent  agency  would  not 
be  recommended?  In  other  words,  a  per- 
manent commission  would  not  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no.  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California 
and  other  Senators  that  what  we  are 
seeking  to  achieve  on  as  solid  a  basis  as 
possible  Is  a  permanent  commission 
which  could  sort  of  act  as  a  point  orga- 
nization; take  out  the  possible  defi- 
ciencies and  come  up  with  ways  to  de- 
velop alternatives,  substitutes,  or  what- 
not to  overcome  the  crises  not  only  in 
metals  but  in  food,  pure  air.  pure  water. 
It  covers  the  whole  spectriun;  it  Is  not 
simply  tied  to  supplies  of  food  and 
minerals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  tied  merely 
to  scarcities  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  concern  was 
whether  or  not  the  Commission — the 
temporary  Commission — with  its  make- 
up should  have  the  option  of  recommend- 
ing or  not  recommending  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  agency.  What  I 
had  in  mind  was  to  make  certain  that 
what  the  Commission  was  to  recommend, 
in  whatever  form  it  may  suggest,  is  a  per- 
manent independent  agency,  and  not 
leave  it  with  the  option  which  the  present 
language  would  permit.  The  present  lan- 
guage says  "including  the  advisability  of 
establishing  an  independent  agency." 
The  words  "the  advisability"  disturbed 
me  somewhat  because  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wants  is  a  perm- 
anent independent  agency,  and  we  ought 
not  to  let  the  temporary  Commission  fool 
with  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  that  there  will  be  no  tampering; 
that  the  idea  will  be  for  the  temporary 
Commission  to  lay  the  groundwork  cai 
the  recommendations  for  a  permanent 
Commission  which  it  would  have  to  come 
back  to  Congress  to  achieve. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  there  Is 
enough  viability  or  flexibility  in  the  lan- 
guage to  achieve  the  results  which  both 


the   Senator  from  California  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  desire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  Senator 
would  feel,  from  bis  point  of  view,  since 
he  had  to  negotiate  this  rather  delicate 
arrangement  for  this  legislation,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  my  amendment  to 
be  withdrawn  and  to  leave  the  language 
as  it  is;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  would 
be  so  kind,  because  what  we  are  seeking 
is  something  unusual  in  executive-legis- 
lative relations.  As  I  indicated  last  night, 
all  too  often  our  relations  with  the  White 
House  and  the  executive  branch  are  at 
arm's  length,  or  on  an  adversary  basis. 
This  is  one  time  when,  on  the  basis  of 
Senatorial  initiative,  we  could  work  in 
cooperation  and  pkrtnershlp  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  achieving/  a  common 
goal. 

I  have  felt  throughout  all  my  political 
years  that  there  has  been  too  much  an- 
tagonism between  the  two  branches,  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodation and  partnership,  and  this 
is  one  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  that.  Whether  or  not  we  succeed, 
of  coiurse,  depends  upon  developments, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  my  view- 
point in  mind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  mixed  feelings  about  this  measure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  wanted  to  proceed  in  this 
way  and  that  the  desire  was  to  estab- 
lish a  better  working  relationship  with 
the  executive  on  this  rather  vital  mat- 
ter, I  am  disposed  to  try  to  be  as  cooper- 
ative as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  always  proves  his 
breadth  of  vision  by  being  most  reason- 
able. 

I  am  willing  to  meet  him  half  way  and 
perhaps  support  this  measure,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have 
provision  for  a  report  in  6  months. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  does  not  mean 
I  have  lost  my  distrust  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  this  method  of  approach,  which 
has  been  acquired  over  the  last  20  years. 

I  remember  well  serving  on  a  commis- 
sion to  try  to  establish  a  uniform  method 
of  dealing  with  Government  security. 
I  served  as  one  of  the  two  Senators  on 
that  commission.  It  was  a  commission 
consisting  of  some  16  people,  including 
two  Senators,  two  Members  of  the  House, 
members  from  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation designated  by  the  president  of 
the  Bar  Association,  and  several  public 
members  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  operated  for  about 
3  years.  We  kept  asking  for  more  time. 

Actually,  the  work  was  done  by  a  staff, 
and  the  only  real  decision  that  commis- 
sion ever  made  was  when  it  selected  the 
staff.  They  journeyed  to  Washington, 
had  their  expenses  paid  on  a  per  diem 
basis,  and  made  their  report.  I  remon- 
ber  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 


Stennis)  and  I  introducrd  in  th3  San- 
ate,  and  the  corresponding  Membex"s  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  introduced 
in  the  House,  legislation  to  implement 
that  report.  However,  it  was  never  eveia 
taken  up  by  a  committee,  and  so  that  is 
as  far  as  we  got. 

My  next  exi^erience  was  when  I  was 
appointed  along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Wasliington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON),  to  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources. 

Again,  a  staff  was  appointed,  and 
agsiin  every  2  or  3  weeks  we  went  down- 
town and  met  with  distinguished  citizens 
from  all  over  the  country  until  Congress 
acted  without  waiting  for  us.  We  never 
really  got  going  on  this  matter  of  (x^ean- 
ography. 

My  most  recent  experience  was  serving 
on  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  from 
which  I  have  resigned  since  it  is  just 
about  as  big  a  farce  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  cooperate 
with  the  White  House  because  there  are 
still  a  few  Members  of  this  body  who 
are  on  good  terms  with  Uie  President, 
mostly  because  we  have  refrained  from 
attacking  him  and  have  proceeded  on 
the  basis  that  we  would  live  up  to  our 
oaths  of  office,  and  if  an  Impeachment 
trial  came  we  would  vote  according  to 
the  sworn  evidence,  and  not  according 
to  the  information  furnished  by  the 
news  media. 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  confidence  in  the  President.  For 
that  reason.  I  think  that  we  could  expe- 
ditiously, in  view  of  the  leadership's  fine 
attitude  of  cooperation,  establish  a  spe- 
cial committee  in  this  body  that  would 
proceed  to  listen  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  agencies  downtown  and  try 
to  work  out  the  kind  of  instrumentality 
that  should  deal  with  this  problem. 

But,  there  will  be  13  members  of  this 
Commission;  they  will  come  from  all 
Christendom;  they  will  iave  their  trips 
to  Washington;  they  will  listen  to  the 
report  of  their  staff;  and,  hopefully,  they 
will  come  up  with  some  kind  of  recom- 
mendation. But  when  they  do.  It  will 
have  to  be  settled  right  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  whether 
there  is  going  to  be  an  independent, 
quasi-Judicial  agency,  with  vast  powers 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  or  whether  the 
authority  shall  be  delegated  in  some 
other  manner. 

The  decision  will  be  made  right  here. 
It  will  not  be  made  in  1  month,  6  months, 
or  2  years.  I  do  not  want  to  be  cynical, 
but  I  would  almost  wager  that  the  first 
reijort  we  would  get  from  that  Commis- 
sion would  be  a  report  asking  that  it  be 
extended  for  another  6  months  or  an- 
other year. 

But  because  of  the  leadership  and  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  am  willing,  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  to  subordinate  my 
own  views  and  go  along  with  this  bill  in 
Its  present  form.  However,  I  still  adhere 
to  the  fears  that  I  have  expressed  before, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
them  here  because  they  are  the  result  of 
long  personal  experience. 
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I  think  that  Congress  Is  pe  fectly  ca- 
pable of  handling  this  matter  itself,  but 
because  of  the  strange  situation  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  and  because  of  the  a  titudes  of 
the  majority  leadership,  I  wil  therefore 
retract  what  I  said  to  the  dis  ;ing\iished 
S-  enator  who  is  in  charge  of  tl  lis  debate, 
and  out  of  respect  for  the  majo  rity  leader 
and  those  who  have  hopes  that  this 
method  of  approach  will  work,  I  will  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  'rom  New 
Hampshir-  has  demonstratec  nobility. 
We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  A_ANSFIELD.  I  thank  tl  e  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  very  much. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  ai  i  ounce  of 
prevention  may — as  the  old  say  Ing  goes — 
be  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  And  n  no  area 
can  I  imagine  a  greater  need  for  a  few 
ounces  of  preventative  actior.  than  in 
the  processes  by  which  our  cnicial  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  sectors  are  sup- 
plied with  the  basic  mater  als  upon 
which  their  productivity  Is  based. 

This  past  year  has  brought  home  to 
nearly  every  American  the  importance  of 
having  basic  materials  available  when 
needed.  I  know  In  the  State  (f  Kansas 
that  shortages  of  everything  from  gaso- 
line, propane,  and  other  fuels  to  oilfield 
tubular  steel,  fertilizer,  and  bUing  wire 
have  caused  great  anxiety,  a  food  deal 
of  alarm,  and  real  economic  hi  rdshlp  in 
some  cases.  Nationwide,  these  siime  prob- 
lems have  been  experienced  In  a  wide 
variety  of  Items,  and  there  ij  growing 
concern  that  various  materials  shortages 
may  be  one  of  the  great  areaslof  world 
crisis  developing  over  the  next  |ew  years. 
Certainly,  the  current  food  shortages  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  point  up]the  prob- 
lem of  adequate  agricultural  products. 
Of  course,  the  most  spectacular  area 
of  shortage  revolved  around  the  export 
embargo  of  Arab-produced  cruie  oil  last 
winter.  The  fact  that  the  Shortages 
created  by  the  embargo  were  iianmade 
and  not  due  to  any  exhausti(Jn  of  re- 
sources did  not  lessen  the  impa(ct  on  the 
entire  world's  economy.  But  tlje  experi- 
ence with  the  embargo  may  hare  had  at 
least  one  beneficial  result  In  that  It 
sounded  a  clear  warning  that  naterials 
shortages  can  develop — for  whatever 
reason — and  very  rapidly. 

The  obvious  response  to  this  warning 
Is  that  we  undertake  the  necessary  steps 
to  avoid  being  caught  flat-foot(d  by  an- 
other shortage  in  one  or  a  number  of 
basic  materials.  And  I  am  please  d  to  sup- 
port S.  3532,  the  National  Conmission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages  /  ct,  as  a 
highly  appropriate  and  worthwhile  at- 
tempt to  arm  America  with  a  basic  pol- 
icy for  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  es- 
sential resources. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commis- 
sion— charged  with  the  respond  Ibility  to 
study  short-  and  long-term  sup  illes,  ex- 
plore possible  alternative  sourc*  s,  review 
existing  policies  and  provide  ah  overall 
coordination  for  planning  to  deal  with 
potential  supply  problems — Is  a  sound 
and  sensible  approach  to  this  Ij  nportant 
question.  The  success  we  have  1 1  formu- 
lating effective  materials  policies  may 
very  well  be  absolutely  critlcajl  to  our 
survival  at  some  point  in  the  f ul  ure.  So  I 
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again  wish  to  express  my  support  for 
this  measure  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
grant  Its  approval. 

Additionally,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  an  Informative  article  on  our  po- 
tential metals  shortages  from  the  De- 
cember 26,  1973  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Next?  America's  Dependence  on  Im- 
ported Metal  Seen  Leading  to  New 
Crisis 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 
Washington. — After     the     energy     crisis 
could  come  a  metals  crisis. 

That  grim  possibility  Is  beginning  to  haunt 
officials  here  as  the  Arab  oU  embargo  stirs 
new  fears  about  the  nation's  growing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies  of  many  cru- 
cial mineral  ores. 

At  this  point,  the  concern  Is  centered 
among  middle-echelon  bureaucrats,  private 
economists  and  Industry  executives.  But  it 
is  starting  to  spread  to  the  ranks  of  govern- 
ment policymakers,  reaching  in  recent  days 
the  offices  of  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Mor- 
ton. Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Ar- 
thur Burns  and  energy  czar  William  Simon. 
What  worries  these  men  is  the  possibility 
that  the  Arab  oil  embargo  may  give  danger- 
ous ideas  to  the  less-developed  countries  In 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  that  supply 
the  U.S.  with  minerals.  They  are  concerned 
that  these  so-called  third-world  nations — 
viewing  the  Arabs'  use  of  oU  to  force  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  occupied  lands — may  de- 
cide to  tise  their  mineral  wealth  not  to 
achieve  political  ends  but  to  Jack  up  their 
economic  positions.  The  result  could  be  sky- 
rocketing prices  and  dwindling  supplies  on 
world  markets. 

"Recent  events  are  very  disturbing,"  says 
Mr.  Burns.  "What  happened  in  oil  could  hap- 
pen" In  copper  and  other  raw  materials,  he 
adds.  Mr.  Morton  suggests  that,  unless  pro- 
tective steps  are  taken,  such  as  maintain- 
ing stockpiles,  the  US.  could  face  a  'min- 
erals crisis  and  a  materials  crisis."  There  Is 
"no  reason  why  the  group  of  countries  that 
supply  most  of  our  bauxite  (the  ore  from 
which  aluminum  is  produced)  cant  get  to- 
gether the  way  the  (oil-producing)  countrlea 
got  together  on  the  price  of  oil,"  he  says. 
Jamaica  and  Surinam  are  the  original  source 
of  about  two-thirds  of  the  aluminum  used  In 
the  US.,  with  Canada  and  Australia  also 
major  producers. 

Perhaps  the  man  most  responsible  for 
spreading  the  word  about  the  metals-de- 
pendence problem  has  been  C.  Fred  Bergsten, 
an  intemationsU -economics  expert  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  who  formerly  worked 
for  Henry  Kissinger  on  the  National  SecTorlty 
Council  staff.  Mr.  Bergsten  outlined  the 
problem  In  an  article  last  summer  In  Foreign 
Policy  magazine  entitled,  "The  Threat  From 
the  Third  World."  It  drew  little  attention  at 
the  time,  but  then  came  the  oU  embargo. 
Recently,  Mr.  Bergsten  has  been  busy  updat- 
ing his  Ideas  before  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

"While  the  oil  situation  itself  must  be  the 
focus  of  policy  attention  at  the  moment,  we 
must  recognize  Its  far  broader  ImpUcatlons 
for  the  longer  run,"  he  says.  "Perhaps  the 
broadest  lesaon  to  be  learned  ...  is  that 
countries  wUl  adopt  extreme,  even  wholly 
Irrational,  policies  when  frustrated  re- 
peatedly in  achieving  their  moet  cherished 
aspirations." 

Underlying  the  concern  of  Mr.  Bergsten 
and  others  are  some  harsh  facts  about  the 
ever- Increasing  reliance  of  the  U.S.  on  for- 
eign metals  since  It  became  a  net  Importer 
in  the  19208. 

According  to  the  Interior  Department,  the 
U.S.  already  depends  on  Imports  few  more     OPEC. 


than  half  Its  supply  of  six  of  13  basic  raw 
materials  required  by  an  Industrialized  so- 
ciety (aluminum,  chromium,  manganese 
nickel,  tin  and  zinc.)  By  1985,  the  country 
will  also  depend  on  imports  for  more  than 
half  its  iron,  lead  and  tungsten.  And  by  the 
year  2000.  its  imports  will  have  to  supply 
more  than  half  Us  copper,  potassium  and 
sulphur.  (The  13th  material  is  phosphorus, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  U.S.  that  Im- 
ports even  In  the  year  2000  are  expected  to 
be  negligible.) 

INCREASING  DEPENDENCE 

Viewed  another  way,  the  projections  sug- 
gest the  U.S.  may  have  to  import  $18  billion 
of  metals  a  year  by  1985  and  844  bUllon  by 
the  turn  of  the  century,  up  from  only  $5 
billion  In  1970.  "What  kind  of  an  economy 
can  stand  that  kind  of  pressure  on  Its  bal- 
ance of  payments?"  asks  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment planner. 

At  the  department's  Bureau  of  Mines,  Paul 
Zinner,  assistant  director  for  planning,  says 
the  bureau  has  seen  the  metals  problem 
coming  for  20  years  but  has  been  unable  to 
generate  much  high-level  Interest.  "Since 
1953,  we've  been  saying  annuaUy  we've  got  to 
do  something  about  it.  But  nothing's  hap- 
pened because  there's  been  no  crisis.  When 
you  find  you  can't  buy  an  auto  because  In- 
dustry can't  get  materials,  you'll  get  con- 
cerned." 

As  that  concern  builds.  It  is  likely  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  realization  that  the  in- 
creasing dependence  on  overseas  metals  sup- 
plies must  dictate  changes  In  American  for- 
eign policy.  Most  obviously.  In  the  view  of 
some  analysts.  It  will  force  Washington  to 
lavish  more  attention  and  money  on  the  less 
developed  nations  than  In  the  past.  "When 
we  awaken  to  an  oil  crisis,"  says  Mr.  Berg- 
sten, "we  realize  how  vital  to  us  are  Nigeria, 
Indonesia  and  Ekiuador" — countries  that 
have  crude  for  sale. 

In  recent  years,  Washington's  foreign-pol- 
icy machinery,  under  the  tight  direction  of 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  concentrated  on  build- 
ing relations  among  the  big  powers — the  So- 
viet Union,  China,  Japan,  the  allies  In  West- 
ern Europe.  The  result  has  been  a  sUghtlng 
of  the  development  areas  of  the  world,  which 
hold  the  resources  the  U.S.  will  increasingly 
need.  "Our  policy  Institutions  aren't  adapted 
to  these  newly  emerging  economic  realities," 
says  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Burns. 

Many  experts  believe  the  U.S.  metals-de- 
pendence problem  will  be  reflected  In  rising 
prices,  rather  than  in  a  cutoff  of  supplies. 
"You  wouldn't  suddenly  find  yourself  with- 
out copper,  for  example,  but  you  coiUd  find 
the  price  so  high  you  couldn't  afford  it,"  Mr. 
Zinner  says. 

Increasing  world-wide  demand  for  metals 
presents  suppliers  with  an  opportunity  to 
raise  prices,  and  the  oU  crisis  demonstrates 
how  quickly  suppliers  can  move.  Immedi- 
ately after  Iran  auctioned  crude  oil  for  as 
much  as  $17.34  a  barrel,  Indonesia,  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador  announced  they  Intended  to 
raise  prices,  too.  "We  can't  close  our  eyes  to 
the  prices  of  oil  in  the  last  few  months,"  de- 
clared Indonesia's  minister  of  mining,  Mo- 
hammad Sadl. 

Earlier  this  week,  six  Persian  Oulf  oil  pro- 
ducing countries  more  than  doubled  their 
posted  price  for  crude  oU  to  $11,651  a  barrel 
from  $5.11,  effective  Jan.  1,  and  more  in- 
creases may  be  forthcoming. 

Predicting  how  or  where  a  metals  crisis 
might  erupt  Is  difficult.  John  Morgan,  acting 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  says  only 
tiiat  the  U.S.  could  find  Itself  In  trouble  In 
"any  one"  of  the  metals  It  Imports  heavily. 
Right  now,  the  aluminum  situation  ap- 
years  particularly  threatening.  Among  the 
danger  signs:  reports  that  the  leading  baux- 
ite-producing countries  plan  to  meet  early 
next  year  to  discuss  establishment  of  a  pro- 
ducer organization  similar  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  or 
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In  addition  to  OPEC,  which  has  shown  Its 
muscle  in  raising  oU  prices,  there  is  the  In- 
ter-governmental Council  of  Copper  Export- 
ing Countries  (ChUe,  Peru,  Zambia  and 
Zaire)  and  the  International  Tin  Council 
(producing  members  are  Malaysia,  Bolivia, 
Indonesia,  Nigeria,  Zaire  and  Australia.) 

In  the  long  run,  some  government  experts 
predict,  one  critical  supply  problem  may  be 
in  uranium.  "The  world  resources  that  are 
Known,  assuming  that  we  have  access  to 
them.  Just  aren't  adequate,"  an  Interior  De- 
partment analyst  says. 

StiU  the  situation  Isn't  entirely  bleak.  For 
one  thing,  the  U.S.  remains  rich  In  natural 
resources.  In  many  Instances,  American  in- 
dustry has  turned  to  foreign  metal  supplies 
because  they  have  been  cheaper  than  remain- 
ing domestic  supplies. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  has  aluminum-bear- 
ing ore  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  But  meth- 
ods haven't  yet  been  developed  so  these  low- 
grade  resources  can  be  used  economically. 
The  U.S.  also  possesses  much  low-grade  Iron 
ore. 

Some  experts  also  question  whether  poor 
countries,  lacking  the  unifying  political  cause 
of  the  Arabs,  could  actually  get  together  to 
raise  prices  and  control  supplies.  The  major 
copper-exporting  countries,  says  a  Washing- 
ton expert,  "aren't  geographically  cohesive." 
However,  such  arguments  are  rejected  by 
Brookings'  Mr.  Bergsten,  who  believe  that 
Joint  action  Is  more  likely  In  some  raw  ma- 
terials than  It  was  In  oU. 

In  any  case,  U.S.  officials  are  talking  about 
ways  to  conserve  metals  in  the  future  as  well 
as  to  Increase  U.S.  production.  Some  officials, 
such  as  Interior  Department  Chief  Morton, 
also  believe  It's  time  to  take  another  look  at 
the  administration  policy,  established  last 
spring  In  the  hopes  of  lowering  metal  prices, 
of  disposing  most  of  the  government's  huge 
strategic  materials  stockpile. 

"What  the  stockpile  has  provided,"  an  In- 
terior Department  planner  says,  "is  tremen- 
doiis  bargaining  power  for  this  country  In 
the  international  sphere.  With  It,  you  don't 
let  these  bandits  hold  you  up." 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1408 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1408  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  DECONTROL  COMMITMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  expiration 
Of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended — 

(1)  any  commitment  made  or  given  as  a 
condition  of,  In  connection  with,  in  exchange 
for,  or  In  the  course  of  decontrol  or  the  grant 
of  other  relief  from  or  under  such  Act,  prior 
to  May  1,  1974,  shaU  continue  in  fuU  force 
and  effect,  except  that  the  President  may 
modify  any  such  commitment  if  he  deter- 
mines that  modification  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  publishes  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  basis  for  such  determination. 

(2)  the  authority  and  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 203  (relating  to  Presidential  control 
authority),  208  (relating  to  sanctions),  209 
(relating  to  Injunctions  and  other  relief), 
and  211  (relating  to  Judicial  review)  of  that 
Act  (as  m  effect  on  AprU  30,  1974)  may  be 
Invoked  against,  and  shall  apply  to,  any  per- 
son who  violates  any  commitment  made  or 
given  as  a  condition  of,  in  connection  with, 
in  exchange  for,  or  In  the  course  of  decon- 
trol or  the  grant  of  other  relief  to  such  per- 
son from  or  under  such  Act,  prior  to  May  1, 
1974,  ex  any  modification  of  any  such  com- 
mitment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  thl« 
subsection. 


(b)  The  authority  conferred  by  section  203 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970 
sbaU  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  viola- 
tion of  a  decontrol  commitment  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  apply  appropriate  cor- 
rective action  to  the  person  who  committed 
the  violation,  and  any  such  exercise  of  au- 
thority shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
explaining  the  reason  for  such  exercise  of 
authority  and  the  President's  analysis  of  why 
such  exercise  of  authority  constitutes  ap- 
propriate corrective  action  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest — 
as  I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  during 
most  of  the  debate  on  this  measure — 
and  this  amendment  No.  1408  has  been 
pending  which  I  have  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
page  18755.  I  find  that  when  It  was  in- 
troduced, I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good 
Idea  and  would  fit  in  pretty  well  with  the 
committee  bill.  Its  only  purpose  was  to 
provide  some  kind  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  go  ahead  in  some  manner — 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  had  it  spelled  out 
currently — to  enforce  the  commitments 
the  price  control  authorities  had  worked 
out  with  some  17  different  Industries  be- 
fore expiration  of  the  wage  and  price 
control  legislation. 

At  the  time  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trol legislation  was  in  being,  I  attempted 
to  point  out  the  necessity  for  some  con- 
tinuing authority  to  move  on  the  com- 
mitments if  they  were  violated.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  had  been  or  not.  We 
are  not  watching  them  to  find  out 
whether  they  have  been  violated.  I  know 
that  one  very  large  company  did  raise  its 
prices  under  an  exemption  within  the 
commitment,  but  I  do  not  have  any  Idea 
about  it;  but  here  we  are  sitting  here  and 
we  have  been  debating  for  several  days 
whether  we  should  set  up  a  Commission 
to  advise  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  to 
the  structure  of  the  agency  that  would 
best  control  shortages  of  supply,  which  In 
most  cases  relate  to  overall  economic  fac- 
tors and  not  just  to  the  actual  amount  of 
raw  material  supplies  available  that 
might  be  Involved,  did  not  have  the  eco- 
nomic factors  in  play. 

To  tackle  this  on  the  simple  theory 
that  they  are  shortages  and  that,  some- 
how, the  Commission  will  come  up  with 
a  warning  when  shortages  may  occur, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  superficial 
approach  to  the  argument.  I  already  have 
an  amendment  and  am  very  happy  that 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
which  Is  somewhat  broader  In  its  lan- 
guage, so  that  Insofar  as  commercial  in- 
terests are  concerned,  or  on  prices,  em- 
ployment practices,  business  practices, 
the  Commission  will  have  the  authority 
to  go  into  those  matters. 

I  must  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  am 
talking  an  this  amendment  but  I  am 
really  referring  to  the  entire  process  here 
and  I  share  many  of  the  doubts  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  as  to  whether  this  will  do  a  bit 
.  of  good. 

I  am  afraid  that  what  we  are  facing 
is  a  major  inflationary  problem  and  a 
major  shortage  problem  which  does  not 
relate  to  the  imavailability  of  the  raw 
materials  in  ttie  world  In  energy  sources 
but  across  the  board  all  over,  because  the 


economy  Is  not  working  entirely  properly 
and  shortages  occur  and  because  we  have 
not  had  any  information  available  to  all 
of  us. 

I  must  say,  I  certainly  admire  the  ef- 
fort and  the  enthusiasm  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  floor  leader  as  to 
this  legislation  and  the  bipartisan  work 
that  has  developed.  But  I  should  like  to 
make  a  wager  with  him,  or  with  anyone 
else  in  the  Senate  for  that  matter,  that 
when  the  Commission  reports  and  what 
the  Senate  does,  if  It  does  anything,  will 
have  very  Uttle  to  do  with  what  the  Com- 
mission reports  to  us.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  the  past  and  that  will  be  the 
history  of  the  future.  That  is  why  I 
thought  the  motion  to  recommit  was  well 
taken  and  I  thought  the  Idea  of  extend- 
ing the  Commission  for  a  3-year  or  a  2- 
year  life  was  helpful  because  we  could 
expand  It  and  change  it  into  a  different 
kind  of  body,  in  conference  with  the 
House,  of  course,  which  would  take  on 
the  responsibiUty  of  monitoring  and  do- 
ing something  about  this.  I  thought  such 
a  monitoring  agency,  while  it  would  mon- 
itor the  supply  of  materials  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  prices  and  wages  and  the  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  and  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  economy,  were  areas  in 
which  we  should  expand  but  on  which  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  should  be 
attempting  now. 

The  Inflation  problem  Is  what  is  behind 
the  thing  basically. 

We  are  not  tackling  that  in  any  way. 
We  are  not  going  to  set  up  an  agency  by 
this  action  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
inflation.  We  turned  down  the  Muskie 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  perpetuate 
wage  and  price  controls.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  worked  very  well.  But  it  is 
simple  folly  to  relax  into  a  situation 
where  we  do  not  have  the  information 
available  or  any  agency  responsible  for 
having  information  available  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  prices  and  wages  and 
what  is  happening  to  supplies  of  vital 
war  materials  around  the  world.  The 
action  we  are  taking  today  Is  putting  it 
off.  Congress  should  respond  to  what  the 
needs  are  by  enacting  legislation.  This  is 
a  cream  puff  approach  to  what  is  a  very 
hard-rock  problem.  The  Senate  should 
realize  that. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  I  have, 
might  or  might  not  help  in  that  connec- 
tion, so  far  as  decontrol  commitments 
are  concerned.  I  bring  this  up  today  to 
make  these  points  because  I  have  already 
introduced  it  and  have  pending  before 
the  Banking  Committee  legislation  which 
is  entitled  "The  Inflation  Restraint  Act 
of  1974,"  which  would  Include  the  Isui- 
guage  In  this  amendment.  But  it  would 
also  give  monitoring  authority  over  de- 
velopments in  wages,  prices,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  materials,  which  I  think  is  vital  we 
provide  at  this  time.  We  are  not  doing  it 
by  this  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 
He  has  made  his  point  clearly.  I  sup- 
ported this  concept  when  It  was  flrst 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
number  of  months  ago.  I  think  that  the 
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point  he  Is  making  Is  a  very  good  or\e. 
However.  I  think  it  Is  unnetessary  to 
have  this  amendment  a  part  cif  this  leg- 
islation. I  am  informed  presently  that 
there  are  only  17  major  voluntary  wage 
and  price  commitments  in  efflect  which 
would  be  covered  by  this  artendment. 
The  Cost  of  Living  Council  his  advised 
the  C(wnmerce  Committee  staff  |that  these 
are  not  being  abused  and  tha^  they  are 
being  carried  out.  Therefore, 
ment  is  unnecessary  and  see 
relevant  to  the  major  purp 
pending  bill. 
Although  I  think  that  what 

tor  wants  to  achieve  by  his  a   

is  salutary,  I  would  hope  that}  he  would 
withdraw  it.  However,  if  thi  Senator 
feels  that  he  cannot  withdraw!  it,  I  wiU 
move  to  table  the  amendmeni  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  has  validity  as  a 
concept,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent  to|  what  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  are  all  al 
that  the  commitments  are  bein 
to. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  . 
explanation,  let  me  say  that  th 
mitments  are  commitments  as 
dustrial  sector  but  there  are 
individual  companies  in  each 

that  the  ctwnmitments  do  cove., „ 

er  portion  of  the  economy  than  has  been 
implied.  Some  of  them,  for  Instance,  the 
longest  range  ones,  which  ekpire  on 
March  31  next  year,  are  In  thelcoal  sec- 
tor. Another  longer  range  conimltment 
relates  to  paper,  another  basic  Commod- 
ity, of  which  the  Senate  use$  a  good 
deal — and  we  have  Just  increased  our 
paper  allowance  again. 

What  I  am  trying  to  can  to  t 
tion  of  the  Senate  is  the  nee, 
some  action  on  broader  inflatioi 
problems.    I   do  intend,    when 
through  discussing  tills,  to  pull 
amendment  at  this  time  becau&„  „.^  „^j 
the  bill  has  been  set  up.  It  is  not]particu- 
larly  appropriate  to  this  particular  bill. 
Had  we  gotten  the  changes  that  the  com- 
mittee had  advocated  on  the  bil^  and  the 
changes  that  others  had  advocat 
bin,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
appropriate. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the 

ment  covers  an  area  in  which  w^ „,^ 

an  obligation.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
before  which  the  related  bill  thdt  I  have 
proposed  is  now  pending,  will  shortly 
have  hearings  on  this  matter  And  will 
by  emergency  legislation  if  necessary, 
give  at  least  somebody  the  authcrity  and 
the  power  to  mcmltor  and  to  enfbrce  the 
commitments  that  have  aJreaAy  been 
made  under  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
which  we  have  allowed  now  to  exjiire. 

I  hope  at  the  same  time,  and  I  would 
recommend  at  the  same  time,  regardless 
of  the  ongoing  studies  that  may.  or  may 
not  come  as  a  result  of  this  legislation, 
that  we  will  set  up  some  Icind  o<  a  body 
to  do  current,  effective  economi:  moni- 
toring, and  to  use  the  jawboning 
approach. 

I  think  if  we  can  somewhat  woaden 
the  basis  of  that  from  an  executive  type 
of  jawboning  by  the  White  House 
through  a  congressional  entity,  we  will 
do  ourselves  and  the  Nation  a  great  deal 
of  credit. 
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(At   this  point  Mr.   Hztbdlbston   as- 
sumed the  Chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  discussion 
he  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  honestly  tell  the  Senator  I  would  not 
have  supported  the  amendment,  but  I 
support  the  discussion  and  would  like  to 
add  a  few  thoughts  of  my  own  with  ref- 
erence to  shortages  in  this  country. 

Obviously,  it  was  a  difficult  job  to  get 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  a 
manner  that  is  going  to  be  accepted  ap- 
parently by  both  Houses  and  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  establishing  some  system  in 
this  country  for  getting  at  the  facts  with 
reference  to  the  varioits  products  that 
our  country  now  needs,  that  we  are  short 
of,  and  those  we  will  be  short  of  down 
the  line. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
to  our  attention  that  before  we  can  do 
anything  about  the  shortages,  before  we 
can  get  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
people  with  reference  to  solutions,  we 
have  to  have  facts. 

I  still  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  believe  there  is 
really  an  energy  crisis.  I  submit  that 
one  glaring  reason  is  that  we  have  never 
had  an  objective,  factfinding  body  that 
could  support  the  propositions,  logical, 
and  normal,  aimed  at  a  solution,  because 
there  were  still  those  who  were  In  open 
combat  as  to  the  true  state  of  facts. 

Right  now  in  this  country  we  have  a 
situation  where  we  are  out  of  baling 
wire;  yet.  no  one  can  tell  us  precisely 
how  much  we  will  have  for  the  farmers, 
or  what  the  future  holds.  Right  now  we 
are  talking  about  drilling  more  oil  and 
gas  wells  in  this  coimtry  to  develop 
energy;  yet,  we  do  not  know  wherein  is 
the  material  to  drill  the  wells.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  enough  steel  be- 
ing produced,  enough  rigs,  enough  bits. 
We  also  find  that  that  which  Is  avail- 
able seems  all  of  a  sudden,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  huge,  giant  oil  companies. 
Yet.  we  sit  here  and  say  it  is  the  in- 
dependents that  we  want  to  protect  so 
that  they  can  drill.  Drill  with  what?  Yet. 
nobody  can  give  the  facts  to  a  Senator. 
The  agency  In  charge  of  allocation  does 
not  know  the  facts.  They  do  not  think 
they  have  the  total  authority  to  get  the 
facts. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  a  world 
market  In  minerals.  No  one  has  even  told 
the  American  people  or  Congress  the  sta- 
tus of  mineral  availability  in  this  coun- 
try. Those  entities  are  busy  about  gath- 
ering facts  in  conflict;  they  are  not  in 
unison. 

Then  we  are  expected  to  pass  trade 
bills,  to  pass  all  kinds  of  economic  In- 
centive hills  for  the  mineral  deposits  of 
this  country,  either  to  cause  them  to 
move  ahead  or  to  slow  down,  or  even  to 
cut  them  out,  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

We  do  not  even  have  an  inventory  of 
the  mhaeral  wealth  of  this  country,  or 
a  policy  with  reference  to  whether  os 
not  we  want  to  beaxne  independent  in 
mineral  productivity. 


So  it  seems  to  me  that  If  anything  can 
be  gained  from  this  trial  6  months,  or 
the  6-months-to-report-commlssion,  It 
should  be  this:  that  they  should  clearly 
and  forthrightly  explain  to  Congress  the 
dilemma  we  are  in  with  reference  to 
available  facts  upon  which  to  base  a 
policy  of  materials,  substances,  and 
goods  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Even  the  FEO  does  not 
have  the  facts,  particularly  in  the  oil 
area.  It  was  incredible  that  when  the 
Arab  oil  crisis  arose,  we  did  not  have 
much  knowledge  on  how  much  oil  was 
being  used  or  imported.  We  had  to  turn 
to  Industry.  WhDe  I  am  sure  the  Industry 
figures  were  designed  to  be  honest  with 
the  public,  they  were  certainly  not  fig- 
ures that  we  should  accept  automatically. 
They  were  incomplete  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  acknowledge,  certainly,  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  some  proprietary  Interest 
that  in  normal  times  we  want  to  pro- 
tect, but  we  are  not  even  directing  some 
objective  factfinding  body  to  see  what 
ought  to  be  protected,  what  oi«hi  to 
be  made  public,  or  how  we  can  get  pro- 
prietary facts  and  yet  disclose  to  the 
public,  without  destroying  patent  rights 
and  the  like,  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
We  do  not  know  the  status  of  petro- 
chemicals in  this  country.  We  do  not 
really  know  the  status  with  reference  to 
fertilizer — and  we  are  talking  about 
growing  more  crops.  We  still  have  no- 
body who  can  tell  the  Senate  whether 
we  should  ban  exports  or  not. 

If  they  could  tell  us  that  and  confirm 
that  we  do  not  have  the  facts  upon  which 
to  base  them,  and  recommend  the  method 
and  manner  whereby  we  might  get  ob- 
jective third-party  kinds  of  facts,  much 
like  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  now  gives  to  the  Executive,  If 
they  would  do  just  that  for  us  to  stimu- 
late us  into  getting  on  with  that  kind  of 
approach,  then  it  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 

With  reference  to  the  Senator's  objec- 
tion to  any  more  commissions,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  men- 
tioned, based  upon  the  Paley  report  and 
all  kinds  of  commissions.  I  would  like  to 
say  I  think  there  Is  a  distinction. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  America  frequently,  as  one  of 
its  national  traditions,  does  not  really  act 
\intil  we  have  problems,  until  we  are  in 
a  crisis. 

I  submit  that  the  Paley  report  was  far 
too  silent  for  us  to  act  upon.  I  submit 
that  most  of  the  commissions  that  re- 
ported on  the  energy  crisis  were  talking 
too  far  In  the  distance  for  us  to  react. 
But  right  now  we  have  found  that  this 
great  economy  of  ours  can  suffer  short- 
ages, inflation,  the  kinds  of  things  we 
never  expected. 

I  believe  that  particular  crisis  atmos- 
phere gives  this — and,  hopefully,  a  per- 
manent factfinding  body  that  will  follow 
it — the  Impetus  that  others  have  not  had. 
For  that  reason,  and  because  I  have  a 
ray  of  hope,  I  will  support  it. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  short- 
comings of  the  bill,  yet  his  willingness  to 
support  its  basic  concept. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
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remarks.  I  generally  have  thought  of 
myself  as  being  an  optimist,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  differ  with  him  in  his  opti- 
mism and  his  hopes  for  the  effectiveness 
of  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  is 
just  going  to  put  off  Congress  f£u:Ing  up 
to  tiie  problem  in  a  way  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  face  up  to  it^very  directly.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  a  commission  report. 
I  think  we  know  what  the  basic  prob- 
lems are. 

We  ought  to  get  down  to  business  in 
our  own  committees  and  face  this  with  a 
congressional  initiative,  do  something 
about  it  here,  and  do  something  about  It 
now. 
The  problems  are  not  going  to  go  away. 
One  thing  that  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, that  we  are  going  to  lose  another 
year  on,  is  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  jiast  mentioned.  The  public  does 
not  believe  there  really  is  an  energy 
crisis.  I  think  that  all  the  conservation 
philosophy  that  came  out  of  the  Arab 
crisis,  which  has  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able saving  of  energy  will  evaporate.  I 
believe  it  will  go  out  the  window  as  soon 
as  the  public  becomes  convinced,  as  I 
think  they  are  pretty  much,  that  there 
really  was  a  phony  crisis. 

There  was  not  a  phony  crisis.  But  un- 
less we  actually  act  and  get  the  facts,  and 
get  them  on  the  basis  that  people  can 
believe,  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
get  the  confidence  of  the  public  that  is 
necessary  for  major  measures  of  conser- 
vation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  shall  take  1  minute  to 
pursue  a  point.  I  am  deeply  interested 
In  what  the  Senator  has  said.  He  Is 
absolutely  right.  The  functions  defined 
in  this  legislation  are  congressional 
functions.  They  should  be  fulfilled  by 
Congress. 

But  I  must  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  Congress  today  has  such  jurisdic- 
tional complexities  and  contradictions 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  problem  in  Its  entirety  in  any 
single  committee.  That  is  one  of  the 
basic  difficulties. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  in  the 
Chamber.  He  and  I  have  been  sponsoring 
a  bill  for  9  months  to  ask  for  a  study  of 
our  commitee  structure  in  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
comments.  I  certainly  concur  with  them 
and  agree  that  this  is  extremely  neces- 
sary. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  it 
overnight.  There  is  difficulty  that  arises 
with  regard  to  it.  and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  of  the  situation.  We  can  see 
the  problem  just  by  looking  at  the  other 
body  and  observing  what  has  been  going 
on.  After  a  couple  of  years  of  good  work, 
all  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  rosidblock. 
because  of  the  prerogatives  of  individu- 
als and  the  policies  of  the  committees, 
and  other  problems  of  that  kind. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator,  and  maybe  we  could  join  in  sm 
initiative  of  this  sort,  would  be  to  have 
perhaps  a  joint  committee  with  legisla- 
tive authority  for  this  purpose,  crossing 
the  lines  of  other  committees.  Perhaps 


that  is  the  direction  we  should  take.  The 
jurisdictional  problems  will  still  be  here 
when  that  special  Commission  comes 
back  with  this  report  and  they  will  face 
the  same  stone  wall  we  face  now.  We  are 
not  going  to  face  the  problem  through 
this  Cormnission,  because  the  problem  is 
in  getting  some  congressional  mechanism 
to  face  the  problems  and  deal  with  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  ours. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  carmot 
share  the  Senator's  pessimism  with  re- 
spect to  our  inability  to  reform  Con- 
gress, nor  that  we  cannot  do  something 
more.  But  I  must  agree  with  his  objec- 
tions to  this  Commission,  because  the 
Commission  can  perform  an  enormously 
useful  function  in  bringing  all  the  struc- 
tural analysis  into  the  fore  so  that  it 
can  be  cohesively  worked  on  and  cogent- 
ly refabricated  so  that  we  can  arrive  at 
a  structure  within  the  executive  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  That  does  not  relieve 
us  of  our  responsibility  in  the  legislature, 
but  we  have  to  have  some  mechanism  to 
bring  to  pass  executive  and  legislative 
cooperation  on  this  matter. 

The  Senator  has  done  a  good  job  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today.  I  am  delighted  to  co- 
sponsor  the  proposal.  I  have  high  hopes 
that  something  valuable  comes  out  of 
this  effort.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
do  not  have  to  back  it  up  in  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  problem  will  be  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  always  is. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  would  love  to  add  the 
Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
have. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  examine  it  again. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  withdraw 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici ) .  The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  bill  mandates 
the  Commission  to  review  existing  pol- 
icies and  practices  of  Government  which 
may  affect  supplies  of  natural  resoiu-ces 
and  other  commodities.  Export  controls 
can  be  used  by  the  Government  to  al- 
leviate the  short-supply  situations  and 
export  subsidies;  DISC  and  Eximbank 
financing  can  be  used  in  ways  that  ex- 
acerbate shortages  in  other  commodities. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  the  bill  to  include  in 
that  phrase,  "the  policies  and  practices 
of  Government."  export  controls  and  ex- 
port studies  which  could  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  resources  and  other  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  In 
the  committee  report,  on  page  6,  the  com- 
mittee stated : 

These  practices  may  or  may  not  cause 
shortages.  They  may  tend  to  Increase  sup- 
ply or  to  simultaneously  encourage  con- 
flicting results.  The  areas  of  government 
policy  review  should  Include:  foreign,  mili- 
tary, anti-trust,  environmental,  health  and 


safety,  and  import  and  export  policies,  as 
well  as  policies  relating  to  the  management 
of  domestic  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, manpower  and  productivity  policies, 
policies  affecting  the  rate  and  nature  of  pri- 
vate investment,  policies  affecting  industrial 
efSclency  and  competitiveness,  and  policies 
relating  to  science  and  technology. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  reviewett  the  prob- 
lem of  governmentaV  activities  as  it  re- 
lates to  import  and  export  policies.  It 
felt  these  policies  did  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  material  supplies  and,  there- 
fore, this  Commission  should  look  at 
those  import  and  export  policies  in  its 
evaluations  of  existing  and  potential 
shortages. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  reference  to  export  policies  would 
include  export  controls.  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  phrase  would  include  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Export  subsidies  would 
also  be  included,  including  DISC. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  whole  area  of  material  shortages  is 
one  which  I  have  had  a  particular  inter- 
est in,  as  have  many  other  Members  of 
this  body.  I  have  done  some  special 
studies  and  drafted  legislation.  I  know 
many  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
also  drafted  legislation.  I  think  therein 
lies  one  of  the  important  points  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  that  is  before  us  now.  and 
that  is  when  we  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  this  natvu-e,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  move  out  in  many  differ- 
ent directions  at  the  same  time  by  many 
different  individuals. 

I  think  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
that  will  be  with  us  for  many  years,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  short  supply  of 
raw  materials  necessary  to  keep  our 
economy  going  and  our  factories  operat- 
ing to  supply  us  with  products  we  need. 
It  will  take  long-range  tools  to  meet  this 
need. 

Many  of  the  materials  that  are  neces- 
sary for  us  to  sustain  our  life  are  al- 
ready on  the  Earth  and  in  full  supply. 
There  will  not  be  any  more.  The  good 
Lord  has  already  placed  on  this  planet 
all  that  man  will  have.  The  question  of 
how  we  use  that  supply,  extract  it,  and 
process  it  and  what  we  do  with  it  is  a 
question  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
for  many  years. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  smd 
members  of  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity leadership  in  working  out  with  the 
executive  branch  this  approach,  because 
when  we  formulate  the  kind  of  commis- 
sion with  the  authority  it  needs  it  must 
be  based  on  a  sound  foundation. 

It  is  important  that  we  study  this 
problem.  As  I  said.  I  have  prepared  leg- 
islation which  I  am  withholding.  I  have 
prepared  amendments  to  this  particular 
bill  that  we  are  confronted  with  now. 
More  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
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offer  would  have  placed  on  tie  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  G)vemment 
somewhat  broader  and  speci3c  obliga- 
tion as  to  how  to  respond  to  tl  £  needs  of 
this  country.  But  in  view  of  th ;  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  indicated  to  us,  and 
those  on  the  minority  side    lave  con- 
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a  spirit  of 
executive 


this  time 
and  offer 
the  prob- 


the  prob- 

the  bill 
nuch  in- 
i  ipproach. 


firmed  it,  that  there  has  been 

cooperation  expressed  by  the 

branch  to  make  sure  this  comn  lission  has 

all  the  documents,  data,  and  in  formation 

necessarj-  in  order  to  draw  guii  lelines  for 

future  action.  I  would  liJte  at 

to  withhold  that  amendment 

my  support  to  this  approach  to 

lem. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  probl(  m  that  is 
going  to  be  solved  overnight,  [t  will  re- 
quire long-term,  intelligent  act  ion  on  the 
part  of  Government.  I  believe  this  ap 
proach  for  a  commission  that  i  ;an  assess 
the  situation  we  are  in  now,  t)  take  in- 
ventory of  supplies,  look  down  the  road 
to  see  where  we  are  heading  and  then 
come  back  with  recommendatii  ms  to  the 
Government  Is  the  kind  of  authjority  that 
will  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
lem. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  c 
and  those  who  have  been  so 

terested  In  it  in  offering  this  ^^^ 

Referring  to  the  words  of  tfce  distin 
guished  majority  leader,  this  lis  a  first 
step,  and  it  should  be  looked  tipon  as  a 
first  step  and  one  which  will  Jead  to  a 
solution  that  wlU  enable  us  tfa  provide 
this  country  with  the  guidance  we  will 
need. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
assure  him  that  I  appreciate  m(6t  deeply 
his  forebearance.  along  with  other  Sen- 
ators, of  the  understanding  vihlch  the 
joint  leaders  and  the  executlvfe  branch 
of  Government  tried  to  develop, 

If  the  bill  Is  enacted,  any  sugg  estion  by 
any  Member  of  Congress  woulc  be  most 
welcome  and  would  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration. 

May  I  say  furthermore  that  the  crea- 
tion of  this  commission  does  not  in  any 
way  Impinge  upon  the  right  of  iny  com- 
mittee hi  the  Senate  to  come  firth  with 
a  resolution  of  Its  own  or  the  riglit  of  any 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  Housa  to  carry 
forward  his  ideas  In  the  Chamber  in 
which  he  is  representing  his  Stite  or  his 
district.  T 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  solutiort  We  are 
not  out  of  the  energy  crisis,  asi  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohia  seemed 
to  indicate  some  of  us  thought.  }We  have 
been  concentrating  oti  energy,  but  it  goes 
far  beyond  energy.  It  takes  in  io  much. 
It  is  all-encompassing.  We  hop*  the  WIl 
will  pass.  We  hope  it  wffl  be  a  ^ood  first 
step.  I 

I  want  to  express  myself  ii  accord 
with  the  general  outhne  of  exin-esslOTis 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  because  I  think  they  arc 
both  moving  in  the  right  direcUcn. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  debate,  b  cause  I 
think  we  have  heard  from  all  sit  es  what 


the  basic  issues  are,  but  before  we  reach 
the  final  vote  on  the  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  although  at  times  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  I  differed  with  him 
on  some  details,  I  take  this  opportimlty 
to  express  to  him  my  very  deep  respect 
for  the  position  that  he  holds  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  a  commission  to  study 
and  to  analyze  and  to  monitor  material 
shortages. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  has  done 
an  extraordinarj'  thing  in  getting  the 
administration  to  agree  to  anything,  and 
I  do  not  say  that  as  a  partisan.  I  happen 
to  have  sat  on  the  committee  and  heard 
the  administration  witnesses  come  for- 
ward and  testify  against  any  commission 
of  any  kind  on  commodity  shortages,  say- 
ing it  was  not  needed.  The  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  joint  leadership 
were  able  to  get  the  administration  to 
agree  to  any  form  of  commission  shows 
the  potency  of  the  majority  leader's  per- 
suasion; and  I  certainly  want  to  express 
pubUcly  the  fact  that,  although  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  a  longer-life  com- 
mission. I  think  the  majority  leader  has 
performed  a  great  service  to  the  country 
by  getting  the  administration  to  agree 
that  not  rally  is  this  a  problem  that  has 
to  be  studied  now,  but  the  actual  moni- 
toring of  shortages  has  got  to  take  place. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  passed,  when  it  is  pajssed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
no  more  requests  tcr  time  on  our  side.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  more  amendments 
to  be  offered,  so  I  move  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  is  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3523)  was  passed,  as  f(d- 
lows : 

a  3533 
An  Act  to  establish  a  NaUooAl  Comaiission 
on  Supplies  and  Shortages 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Natkxial  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages  Act  of  1974." 

XSTABLISHMXKT   OF  COMMISSION 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  an  In- 
dependent Instrumentality  ot  th©  PWeral 
Government  a  National  Commission  on  Sup- 
plies and  Shortages  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") .  The  Commission  shaU 
be  comprised  of  thirteen  members  selected 
for  such  period  of  time  as  such  Commission 
BbaU  contlnne  in  existence  (except  that  any 
individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
eurrtng  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 


for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
ahaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term)   as  follows: 

(1)  The  President.  In  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shaU 
appoint  five  members  of  the  Commission 
from  among  persons  in  private  hfe. 

(2)  The  President  shall  designate  four 
senior  officials  of  the  executive  branch  to 
serve  wlthoutV  additional  compensation  as 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  Senate,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate,  shaH  appoint  two  Sen- 
ators to  be  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tlves,  after  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves.  shaU  appoUit  two  Representa- 
tives to  be  members  of  the  Commission. 
Members  appointed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  serve  as  members  of  the  Commission 
without  additional  compensation. 

(b)  Til*  President,  in  consultation  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  per  diem  equiva- 
lent of  the  rate  for  an  Individual  occupy- 
ing a  position  under  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  imder  section  5314  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  as  such  a  mem- 
ber, and  aU  members  of  the  Commission 
Shan  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  their  dutiea 

rPKCTTONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  erf  the 
Commission  to  maJce  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  existence  or  possibility  of  any 
long-  or  short-term  shtwtages;  employment, 
price,  or  business  practices;  or  market  ad- 
versities effecting  the  supply  of  any  natural 
resources,  raw  agriculture  commodities,  ixia- 
terials.  manufactured  products  (including 
any  possible  Impairment  of  productive  ca- 
pacity which  may  result  from  shortages  In 
materials,  resources,  commodities,  manu- 
factured products,  plant  or  equipment,  ot 
capital  Investment)  and  the  reason  for  such 
ahortages,  pracUces.  or  adversities; 

(2)  the  adverse  Impact  or  posslhle  adverse 
Impact  of  such  shortages,  practices,  and  ad- 
versities upon  consumers,  in  terms  of  price 
and  laclc  of  avallabUlty  of  desired  goods; 

(3)  the  need  for,  and  the  assessment  of, 
alternative  actions  necessary  to  Increase  the 
avaUabllity  of  the  Items  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  to  correct  the 
adversity  or  practice  affecting  the  avall- 
abUlty of  any  such  items,  or  otherwise  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  Impact  or  possible  ad- 
verse impact  of  shortages,  practices,  or  ad- 
versities upon  consumers  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subaection: 

(4)  existing  pohdes  and  practices  of  gov- 
ernnaent  wliich  may  tend  to  affect  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  resources  and  other  commodi- 
ties; 

(5)  the  means  by  which  to  coordinate  in- 
formation with  respect  to  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)   of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  report  within 
«lx  months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  President  and  Congress  specific 
recommendaUons  with  respect  to  institu- 
tional adjustments.  Including  the  advlsabU- 
Ity  of  establishing  an  Independent  agency 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  data  coUec< 
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tion  and  storage  system  to  aid  in  exanUnation 
and  analysis  of  the  suppUes  and  shortages 
in  the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  In 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  until  June  30, 
1975,  prepare,  publish,  and  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

ADVISORY   COMMFTTEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  establish  such  advisory  committees  as  may 
bo  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
specific  analytical  or  Investigative  under- 
takings on  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Any 
such  committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  establish  a  means  to  inte- 
grate the  study  of  supplies  and  shortages  of 
resources  and  commodities  into  the  total 
problem  of  balanced  national  growth  and 
development,  it  shall  addltionaUy  be  the 
function  of  the  Commission  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
making  process  and  structure  within  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  system  for  coordi- 
nating these  efforts  with  appropriate  multi- 
State,  regional  and  State  governmental  Juris- 
diction. For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
provision  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1975. 

POWESS 

Sac.  fi.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  reg;u- 
latlons  as  it  may  adopt,  the  Commission, 
through  Its  Chairman,  shaU — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
Executive  Director  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 6314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  Is  deemed 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51,  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  such  title;   and 

(2)  be  authorized  to  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  or  any  8ut>commlttee 
thereof  Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings. 
Bit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  as  it 
may  deem  advisable. 

ASSISTANCE    OF   GOVERNMENT   AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government, 
Including  the  Congress,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman,  such  data,  reftorts, 
and  other  Information  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  8500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticHi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  S.  1485  AND  S.  1486 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  831 
and  832  (S.  1485  and  S.  1486)  are  called 
up  and  made  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate,  there  be  a  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  each,  with  a  limitation  of  one- 
half  hour  on  any  amendment,  and  with 
a  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal,  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form;  that  the  agreements  be  in  the 
usual  form;  and  that  the  time  on  each 
of  the  bills  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  to- 
night. 

ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  11221, 
PULL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE,  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  morning  business  is  concluded 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11221. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  a  limitation  on  each  statement 
therein  of  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  585,  AM  AND 
FM   BROADCASTS,   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  H.R.  11221  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Uie  consideration  of 
S.  585. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  today,  the 
Senate  convene  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.    1485   AND 
S.  1486  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  585  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1485  and  S.  1486,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators tomorrow,  there  be  a  brief  period 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cijpsent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carldad  R. 
Balonan  (Rept.  No.  93-911); 

S.J.  Res.  192.  A  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  piermanent  residence  to  Ivy  May 
Glockner,  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond  nee 
Pond  (Rept.  No.  93-912) ; 

H.R.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mildred 
Christine  Ford  (Rept.  No.  93-913); 

HJl.  2614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gavlna  A.  Palacay  (Rept.  No.  93-914); 

HS..  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlto 
Fernandez  Bautlsta  (Rept.  No.  93-916);  and 
H.R.  7685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Greco  (Rept.  No.  93-918) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rique Carlos  Gibson  (Rept.  No.  93-917); 

H.R.  2537.   An   act  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 

Mysllnslca  Bokosky  (Rept.  No.  93-918);  and 

H.R.  6667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Unda 

Julie  Dickson   (nee  Waters)    (Rept.  No.  93- 

919). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Melissa 

Catambay  Gutierrez  (Rept.  No.  93-920);  and 

H.R.    7682.    An   act   to    confer    citizenship 

posthumously  upon  Lance  Corporal  Federlco 

Silva  (Rept.  No.  93-921 ) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  3270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
93-922). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment,  and 
without  recommendation : 

H.R.  13163.  An  act  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the  In- 
terests of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-023). 

By  Mr.  COOBi,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 
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S.  3355.  A  btll  to  amend  the  Comp 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
1970  to  provide  appropriations  to 
Enforcement  Administration  on  a 
basis   (Kept.  No.  93-925). 


SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONFEREI^CE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  7130,  THE  COHGRES- 
SIONAL  BUDGET  AND  IMIOUND- 
MENT  CONTROL  ACT  Op  1974 
(REPT.  NO.  93-924) 


from 


:i. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President, 
committee  of  conference  on  H. 
the  Congressional  Budget  and 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974,  I 
report  oi  the  conferees. 

This  report  was  filed  in  the 
Representatives    on    yesterday 
printed  in  the  Congressional 
June  11  at  pages  18759-18780. 

Because  of  the  significance  of 
which   is   one   of   the   most 
pieces   of   legislation   to   be 
during  my  20  years  service  in  the 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ference  report  together  with  th( 
ment  of  the  managers  be  printed 
Senate  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is 
dered. 


ehenslve         (The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
Act  of     the  reconmiendatlon  that  the  nomination  be 
the  Drug     confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  commlt- 
ccjntlnulng     ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  June  7,  1974). 
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As  in  executive  session,  the  ft^owing 
favorable  reports  of  nominatiors 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Otis  L.  Packwood,  of  Montana,  to 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana 

Norwood  Carlton  Tllley,  Jr..  of 
llna,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
trlct  of  North  Carolina; 

Laurence   C.   Beard,   of   Oklahoma 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  df 
homa; 

Max  E.  Wilson,  of  North  Carolina, 
tJ.S.    marshal    for    the    western 
North  Carolina: 

Keith  S.  Snyder,  of  North  Carolini 
U.S.    attorney    for    the    western 
North  Carolina; 

Gerald  J.  GalUnghouse,  of  Loulslan  i 
U.S.    attorney    for    the    eastern 
Louisiana;  and 

Paul  J.  Henon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Iner  In  Chief,  VS.  Patent  Office. 

(The  above  nominations  were 
with  the  recommendation  that  they 
firmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  ai. 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
tee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commlktee 
the  Judiciary: 

Robert  W.  Porter,  of  Texas,  to  be  U|S 
trlct  Judge  for  the  northern  district  ol 
H.    Curtis  Meanor.   of  New  Jersey 
US.   district  judge  for  the  district 
Jersey: 

Donald  S.  Voorhees.  of  Washington!  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dlsl  rlct  of 
Washington;  and 

Robert  M.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
trlct  Judge  for  the  southern  district 

By  Mr.  SPAHKMAN,  from  the  Co„_. 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affali  s 

Robert  R.  Elliott,  of  Virginia,  to  b<  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  H  >uslmr 
and  Urban  Development. 
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pose  of  such  property  to  certain  recipients. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL : 

S.  3635.  A  blU  to  declare  the  commercial 
salmon  fishery  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of 
Alaska  to  be  undergoing  a  commercial  fish- 
ery failure,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  to  take  certain  actions  to  restore  such 
fishery,  and  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  purposes  and  for  other  United  States 
fishery  faUures;  and 

S.  3636.  A  bui  to  compensate  U.S.  salmon 
fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators,  salmon 
processors,  and  employees  of  such  owners, 
operators  and  processors,  for  certain  losses 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  salmon  fishing  by 
foreign  fishing  vessels  under  the  terms  of 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  TtTT.T.«=l   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER) : 
S.  3626.  A  bill  to  assure  that  an  Individual 
or  family,  whose  Income  is  Increased  by  rea- 
son of  a  general  Increase  In  monthly  social 
security  benefits,  will  not,  because  of  such 
general  Increase,  suffer  a  loss  of  or  reduc- 
tion In  the  benefits  the  individual  or  famUy 
has    been    receiving   under   certain    Federal 
or  federally  assisted  programs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3627.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  foreign  assist- 
ance to  India  untU  India  becomes  a  signa- 
tory to  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.   BELLMON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett)  ; 
S.   3628.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating  the 
Illinois  River  at  Its  tributaries  as  a  poten- 
tial  component  of  the  National  WUd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3629.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ramon  York 
Quijano; 

S.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tarclsus  York 
QulJano; 

S.  3631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  York 
Quijano;  and 

S.  3632.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dennis  York 
QulJano.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATBB,  Mr.  ECknnedy,  Mr.  Bayh,  and 
Mr.  MATHiAa) : 
S.  3633.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
right  of  privacy  of  Individuals  concerning 
whom  Identifiable  Information  Is  recorded  by 
enacting  principles  of  Information  practices 
In  furtherance  of  articles  I,  m,  IV,  DC    X 
and  xrv  of  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3634.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  local  economies  In 
regions  of  persistent  economic  underdevelop- 
ment by  enabling  the  Federal  cochalrmen  of 
designated  regional  commissions  to  acquire 
Federal  excess  personal  property  and  to  dls- 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Schweiker)  : 
S.  3626.  A  bill  to  assure  that  an  indi- 
vidual or  family,  whose  income  is  in- 
creased by  reason  of  a  general  increase  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits,  will  not, 
because  of  such  general  increase,  suffer 
a  loss  of  or  reduction  in  the  benefits  the 
individual  or  family  has  been  receiving 
under  certain  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  and  myself,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  our  social  security 
system.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  dis- 
regard social  security  in  determining  al- 
lowable income  for  those  receiving  bene- 
fits from  any  other  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  program  such  as  supplemental 
security  income— SSI— aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children— AFDC— and 
veterans.  Since  the  11-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  this  year,  many 
people  in  these  groups  have  found  their 
total  benefits  have  been  reduced.  This 
clearly  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  social 
security  increase. 

Several  months  ago,  recognizing  that 
veterans  had  been  negatively  affected 
by  the  social  security  increase.  I  joined  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) .  This  bUl  was  designed  to  aid  those 
veterans  whose  total  pension  was  reduced 
because  of  the  raise  in  social  security. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  contacted  by 
many  constituents  giving  personal  testi- 
mony that  they  too,  although  not  in  the 
veterans  groups,  were  facing  the  same 
problem. 

One  lady  from  AUentown.  Pa.,  who 
has  a  blind  son  receiving  a  disability 
pension  writes: 

Recently,  as  you  know,  there  was  an  In- 
crease In  Social  Security— my  son  received 
this  Increase,  but  his  SSI  check  was  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  his  Increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity. 

ConsequenUy,  while  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA's  bill  Is  a  good  <me,  my  bill,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  better  one  because  it  recog- 
nizes a  greater  need.  It  does  not  focus 
solely  on  the  veteran,  but  Includes  all 
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groups  which  have  been  treated  unfairly 
by  the  social  security  increase. 

My  bill  will  provide  that  any  indi- 
vidual or  family  whose  income  Is  in- 
creased because  of  subsequent  Increases 
in  monthly  social  security  benefits  will 
not  suffer  a  loss  of  or  a  reduction  in  the 
b£nefits  due  them  under  certain  other 
Federal  programs.  Any  individual  who 
was  receiving  benefits  for  the  month  im- 
mediately preceding  the  first  month  the 
social  security  increase  became  effective 
will  be  entitled  to  any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  those  benefits  and  his  total 
income  will  not  be  reduced  as  a  result 
Oi  that  increase. 

By  my  own  rough  estimates,  this  bill 
will  aid  more  than  2.5  million  people 
and  benefits  from  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. For  example,  of  the  total  number 
of  SSI  recipients,  3.38  million  as  of  May, 
55  percent  are  also  getting  social  security 
checks;  of  the  3  million  AFDC  families— 
1971  figures — 4.4  percent  of  them  are 
also  receiving  social  security  benefits; 
and  approximately  1.5  million  veterans, 
or  75  percent  of  the  total  nxmiber,  also 
receive  social  security  benefits.  Each  of 
these  people  have  faced  a  reduction  In 
their  anticipated  benefits.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  so  many  Americans  are 

-ering  great  hardships  when  social 

Turity  increases  should  have  meant 
reUef. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  this  need  and  to  act  quickly  on 
this  vital  measure,  to  end  the  intolerable 
burden  upon  millions  of  persons.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  3626 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemWcd,  That  (a). 
In  addition  to  any  other  requirement  Im- 
posed as  a  criterion  for  determining  eligi- 
bility to  participate  In  or  receive  benefits 
provided  by,  or  for  determining  the  amount, 
type,  or  quantum  of  benefits  to  be  pro- 
vided under,  any  plan  or  program — 

(1)  which  Is  designed  to  provide  benefits 
to  Individuals  or  families  who  meet  pre- 
scribed conditions, 

(2)  which  establishes  need  (based  on 
lack  of  or  smallness  of  Income  or  resources) 
as  a  criterion  for  determining  ellglbUlty 
of  lndlvld\i»ls  or  families  to  participate 
therein  or  receive  the  benefits  provided 
thereunder,  or  for  determining  the  amount, 
type,  or  quantum  of  benefits  to  be  provided 
to  Individuals  or  families  thereunder,  and 

(3)  which  Is  (A)  a  Federal  plan  or  pro- 
gram, or  (B)  Is  a  plan  or  program  of  a 
State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
which  Is  funded  (wholly  or  in  part)  by 
Federal  funds,  there  Is  hereby  Imposed  the 
requirement  that,  In  determining  under 
such  plan  or  program  the  Income  or  re- 
sources of  any  Individual  who  (or  any  family 
the  members  of  which  include  any  individual 
who) ,  for  the  month  Immediately  preceding 
the  first  month  with  respect  to  which  a  gen- 
eral social  security  benefits  Increase  becomes 
effective,  was — 

(4)  a  recipient  of  benefits  (or  a  member 
of  a  family  which  was  a  recipient  of  bene- 
fits) under  such  plan  or  program,  and 

(5)  received  (or  bad  previously  estab- 
lished entitlement  to)  a  monthly  Insurance 


benefit   under  section   202,   223,   or   228,   of 
the  Social  Security  Act, 
there  be  disregarded  any  amount  received 
by  such  Individual — 

(6)  which  Is  attributable  solely  to  such 
general  social  security  benefits  Increase,  and 

(7)  for  or  vrtth  respect  to  any  consecutive 
period  of  months  (beginning  with  the  first 
month  with  respect  to  which  such  general 
social  security  benefits  Increase  became  ef- 
fective) with  respect  to  each  of  which  such 
Individual  Is — 

(A)  a  i«clplent  of  benefits  (or  a  member 
of  a  family  which  Is  a  recipient  of  benefits) 
under  such  plan  or  program,  and 

(B)  entitled  to  such  monthly  insurance 
benefit.  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (7)  (A), 
an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recip- 
ient of  benefits  (or  a  member  of  a  family 
which  Is  a  recipient  of  benefits)  under  such 
plan  or  program  for  any  period  after  March 
1974  with  respect  to  which  the  requirement 
Imposed  by  this  subsection  Is  not  compiled 
with  If  he  would  have  been  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits  (or  was  a  member  of  a 
family  which  would  have  been  eligible  to 
receive  such  benefits)  had  such  requirement 
been  complied  with  during  such  period. 

(b)  The  requirement  Imposed  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of 
general  social  security  benefit  Increases  which 
become  effective  after  March  1974,  and  shall 
be  effective  In  determining  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate In  or  receive  benefits  under  (and  In 
determining  the  amount,  type,  or  quantum  of 
benefits  under)  a  plan  or  program  referred  to 
tn  such  subsection  for  periods  after  March 
1974. 

(c)  The  requirement  Imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  plan  or  program  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  have  been  violated.  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  a  general  Increase  in 
the  level  of  benefits  provided  under  the  plan 
or  program  (as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  was  entitled  to  have 
any  amount  of  social  security  Income  dis- 
regarded because  of  such  requirement,  sole- 
ly because  the  total  amount  of  social  security 
Income  was  so  required  to  be  disregarded 
(In  the  case  of  such  Individual)  Immediately 
prior  to  such  general  Increase  Is,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  general  Increase, 
reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  general  Increase. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  Federal  funds  shaU  be  paid  to 
any  State  (or  political  subdivision  thereof) 
with  respect  to  any  expenditures  made  tinder 
any  plan  or  program  (referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a))  for  any  period  which  com- 
mences on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
unless,  for  such  period,  such  plan  or  pro- 
gram Is  operated  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  Imposed  by  subsection   (a). 

Six;.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  assure  the  uniform  Im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act;  and  such  Secretary  shall 
furnish  appropriate  Information  and  data 
to  and  shall  otherwise  cooperate  with  and 
assist  other  Federal  agencies  with  a  view  to 
assuring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  3627.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  as- 
sistance to  India  until  India  becomes  a 
signatory  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprollf- 
eratlon of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  (XK)K.  Mr.  President,  India  has 
recently  become  the  world's  sixth  nu- 


clear power.  A  countiT  th^t  one 3  de- 
noimced  nuclear  ambition  and  rdmon- 
ished  those  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
now  a  member  of  that  group.  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi  maintains  that  In- 
dia's motives  are  for  purely  peaceful  pur- 
poses— mining,  prospecting  for  oil  and 
gas,  the  discovery  of  underground 
sources  of  water,  and  the  diversion  of 
rivers  for  scientific  and  technological 
knowledge.  However,  if  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  why  then  has  India  refused  thus  far 
to  sign  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  of 
1968? 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubt- 
edly aware,  that  treaty  provides  for  the 
supply  of  nuclear  materials  to  both 
nuclear-weapon  and  non-nuclear-weap- 
on states  for  peaceful  purposes  to  all  par- 
ties of  the  treaty  at  cost,  when  nuclear 
materials  are  safe,  and  an  economic  cred- 
it. In  addition,  the  treaty  further  urges 
the  cooperation  of  all  states  in  the  attain- 
ment of  this  objective. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  current  de- 
plorable situation  which  exists  in  India. 
The  population  of  580  million  persons 
faces  famine — with  80  percent  of  the  In- 
dian people  malnourished — and  that 
population  is  increasing  dramatically 
each  year  by  13  million.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  those  580  million  are  illiterate, 
75  percent  of  India's  university  graduates 
are  unemployed,  and  one-half  of  the 
population  lives  on  10  cents  a  day. 

Given  these  facts,  there  can  be  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $173  million  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment on  nuclear  weapon  development 
between  1968  and  1973,  or  for  the  $315 
million  which  it  intends  to  spend  over  the 
next  5  years.  One-third  of  all  Indians  Uve 
below  the  poverty  level  of  $30  per  year. 
Housing  is  badly  needed,  yet  the  Indian 
(jovemment  allocated  only  $200  million 
for  that  purpose  during  the  same  period 
in  which  it  spent  $173  million  for  nuclear 
development.  India's  nuclear  program 
will  not  provide  more  jobs.  Increase  pro- 
duction, or  solve  the  deficit  balance-of- 
payments  crisis  which  now  confronts  the 
Indian  economy. 

Even  more  important,  the  suspicion 
and  fear  that  surrounds  the  Indian  mo- 
tives for  the  recent  nuclear  detonation 
could  set  off  a  wave  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion around  the  world  if  left  imchecked. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States,  which  between  1950 
and  1971  contributed  a  record  $10  bil- 
lion in  assistance  to  India,  to  cut  off  all 
economic  assistance  of  any  sort  to  that 
country  tmtil  it  becomes  a  signatory  of 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  If  not,  we 
have  no  way  of  guaranteeing  that  the 
money  we  so  eagerly  hand  out  to  the  In- 
dians each  year  will  not  be  spent  for  fur- 
ther nuclear  weapon  development,  rather 
than  to  deter  the  famine  which  appears 
Imminent,  or  for  other  needed  social  and 
economic  programs. 

Accordingly  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  that  objective. 
Representative  Stanford  Pah^is  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  introducing  identical  legislation 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  all 
military  and  economic  assistance,  all 
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sales  of  agrlciiltural  commodities 
all  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
tation  of  arms,  ammunition,  an(  1 
ments  of  war  to  the  Government  |of 
would  be  suspended  until  such 
India    becomes    a    state   party 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation 
clear  Weapons.  I  would  stronglj 
mend  that  this   body  proceed 
tiously  to  secure  enactment  of 
lation. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
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Program  , 


ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 
A.  Official  development  assistance 
A.I.D.  and  predecessor  agencies,  total 


Loans 

Grants 

(Supporting  tssistanc*). 
Food  for  Peace,  total 


Title  I,  total. 


Repayable  in  U.S.  dollars— Loans 

Payable    in    foreign    currency— Planned    for 

country  use _ 

(Total   sales  agreements,   including  U.S. 

uses) 

Title  II,  total 


Emergency  relief,  economic  development  and 

world  food 

Voluntary  relief  agencies 

Other  official  development  assistance 


Peace  C^rps 

Other 

Total  official  development  assistance. 

Loans 

Grants 

B.  other  official  economic  programs 

Export-Import  Bank  loans 

Other  loans... 

Total  other  official  loans 


Total  economic  programs. 


Loans.. 
Grants. 


MILITARY  PROGRAMS 

Military  assistance  (charged  fo  FAA  appropria- 
tion).  

Credit  sales  (LMS) 

Grants 

Military  assistance  service  funded  grants 

Transfer  from  excess  stocks 

Other  grants 

Export-import  bank  military  loans 

Total  military  programs 

Total  economic  and  military  programs 


Loans.. 
Grants. 


Compiled  from  U.S.  A.I.D.  sources  by  V.N.  Pregelj< .  Economics  Div. 


HJl.  — 

A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  assistance  io  India 
until  India  becomes  a  signatory  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapon* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ^ouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Siates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
military,  economic,  or  other  assistance,  all 
sales  of  defense  articles  and  services  [wheth- 
er for  cash  or  by  credit,  guaranty,  or  any 
other  means),  all  sales  of  agrlcultuial  com- 
modities (whether  for  cash,  credit,  or  by 
other  means),  and  all  licenses  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  arms,  anuniinltions, 
and  implements  of  war  (including  techni- 
cal data  relating  thereto)  to  the  Gov*  rnment 
of  India  xmder  any  provision  of  law  shall 
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the  full 


text  of  the  legislation,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional documentation,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3627 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  mili- 
tary, economic,  or  other  assistance,  all  sales 
of  defense  articles  and  services  (whether  for 

INDIA 
[U.S.  fiscal  years,  millions  of  dollars] 


cash  or  by  credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other 
means),  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
(whether  for  cash,  credit,  or  by  other  means) , 
and  all  licenses  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  (including  technical  data  re- 
lating thereto)  to  the  Government  of  India 
under  any  provision  of  law  shall  be  suspended 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date 
that  India  becomes  a  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons. 


U.S.  overseas  loans  and  grants— Obligations  and  loan  authorizations 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1964-73 


344.1 


265.3 


309.9 


211.7 


300.9 


203.4 


223.7 


205.9 


5.6 


16.6        2,087.1 


337. 2  256. 1 

6. 9  9. 2 

268.'o  391.1 


300.0  203.3  2^.7  .94.0  1^.0  196.0 ,4.7         1.984.0 

56^^3511^  32^0^  26i-7>  tATz'  23j.-8>  loi.l^  J.l^       2,8o(V 


236.8 


360.6 


518.8 


276.7 


282.2 


211.1 


180.7 


156-2 2,223.1 


236.8 

(270.  5) 
31.2 


360.6 

(404. 2) 
30.6 


518.8 

(656.  7) 
48.3 


23.7 

253.0 

(285.  7) 
83.1 


64.4 

217.8 

(236. 8) 
42.8 


102.2 

108.9 

(117.1) 
57.6 


111.0 

69.7 

(76.6) 
41.5 


128.3 429.6 

27.9 1,793.5 


(30.0) 
78.6 


.0l-6> 


^-j>    (2.9I2§) 


582.5 


6. 7  2. 8 

24.5  27.8 

1.7  3.2 


18.2 
30.1 
24.9 


45.4 

37.7 

6.1 


2.6 

40.2 
6.2 


6.1 

51.5 

5.4 


41.5 
3.8 


32.1 

46.5 

3.8 


40.7 

63.9 

3.3 


10.3  164.9 

53.9  417.6 

.9  59.3 


1.7 
613.8" 


3.2 

"659.' 7" 


8.9 

16.0 
901.9 


6.1 
'577.6" 


6.2 
"632."  i" 


5.4 

■477" 5" 


3.8 
'449."  7" 


3.8 
"444'5' 


2.6 

.7 

113.5 


.9 


42.6 

16.7 

81.7         4,952.0 


480.7 
133.1 

57.2 

"sj'.i' 


616.6 
43.0 


834.8 
67.1 


450.3 
127.3 


569.9 
62.2 


384.1 
93.4 


38.1 


14.1 

"i4.'i' 


45.0 
'iio' 


375.7 
74.0 

46.9 

5.2 

52.1 


352.2 
92.3 

12.4 

"iti' 


0.7 
112.8 

15.0  . 

"i5.'6'' 


14.7 
67.0 


4,079.7 
872.2 

228.7 
5.2 

233.9 


671.0 


697.8 


901.9 


591.7 


677.1 


477.5 


501.8 


456.9 


128.5 


537.9 
133.1 


654.7 
43.0 


81.7         5,185.9 


834.8 
67.1 


464.4 
127.3 


641.9 
62.2 


384.1 
93.4 


427.8 
74.0 


364.6 
92.3 


15.7 
112.8 


14.7 
67.0 


4,313.6 
872.2 


35.2 


?9.1 


7.1 


71.  S 


8.8 

26.4 


18.9 
1Q.2 


7.1 


.1 


.2 


27.7 
44.2 


(2.0) 


(0.2) 


2.2 


37.2 


29.3 


7.1 


.1 


.1 


74.1 


708.2 


727.1 


909.0 


591.7 


677.2 


477.6 


501.9 


457.1 


128.5 


8L7 


5,260.0 


546.7 
161.5 


673.6 
53.4 


834.8 
74.2 


464.4 
127.3 


614.9 
62.3 


384.1 
93.5 


427.8 
74.1 


364.6 
92.5 


15.7 
112.8 


14.7 
67.0 


4,341.3 
918.6 


be  suspended  for  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  that  India  becomes  a  State 
Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Mr.  Pahris.  Mr.  Speaker,  India  has  recently 
become  the  world's  sixth  nuclear  power.  A 
country  that  once  denounced  nuclear  ambi- 
tion and  admonished  those  participating  In 
the  development  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  now  a  member  of  that  group. 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  maintains 
that  India's  motives  are  for  purely  peaceful 
purposes — mining,  prospecting  for  oil  and 
gas,  the  discovery  of  underground  sources 
of  water,  and  the  diversion  of  rivers  for  sci- 
entific and   technological   knowledge.   How- 


ever, if  this  Is  indeed  the  case,  why  then  has 
India  refused  thus  far  to  sign  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  Treaty  of  19687 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  that  Treaty  provides  for  the  supply 
of  nuclear  materials  to  both  nuclear-weapon 
and  non-nuclear-weapon  States  for  peace- 
ful purposes  to  all  Parties  of  the  Treaty  at 
cost,  when  nuclear  materials  are  safe  and  an 
economic  credit.  In  addition,  the  Treaty  fur- 
ther urges  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in 
the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  current  deplor- 
able situation  which  exists  in  India  today. 
The  population  of  580  million  persons  faces 
famine — with  80  percent  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple malnourished — and  that  population  Is 
Increasing  dramatically  each  year  by  13  mil- 
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lion — 75  percent  of  thoee  580  million  are  Il- 
literate, 75  percent  of  India's  university  grad- 
uates are  unemployed,  and  one-half  of  the 
population  lives  on  10  cents  a  day. 

Given  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication whatsoever  for  the  expenditure  of 
$173  million  which  the  government  of  India 
spent  from  1968  to  1973  for  nuclear  weapon 
development  or  the  $315  million  which  they 
Intend   to   spend   over   the   next   five   years. 

One-third  of  all  Indians  live  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $30  per  year.  Housing  is  bad- 
ly needed,  yet  the  Indian  government  only 
allocated  $200  million  for  that  purpose  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  which  it  spent  $173 
million  for  nuclear  development.  India's 
nuclear  program  will  not  provide  more  jobs, 
increase  production,  or  solve  the  deficit 
balance  of  payments  crisis. 

Even  more  important,  the  suspicion  and 
fear  that  surrounds  the  Indian  motives  for 
the  recent  nuclear  detonation  could  set  off 
a  wave  of  nuclear  proliferation  around  the 
world  If  left  imchecked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  the 
United  States,  which  between  1950  and  1971 
contributed  a  record  $10  billion  In  assistance 
to  India,  to  cut  off  all  economic  assistance 
of  any  sort  to  that  country  until  It  becomes 
a  signatory  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 
If  not,  we  have  no  way  of  guaranteeing  that 
the  money  we  so  eagerly  hand  out  to  India 
each  year  will  not  be  used  for  further  nuclear 
weapon  development,  rather  than  to  deter 
a  famine  which  appears  Imminent. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  that  objective.  Repre- 
sentative Stanford  Parrls  (R-Va.)  is  Intro- 
ducing Identical  legislation  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  legislation,  all  military  and  economic 
assistance,  all  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, and  all  licenses  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and 
implements  of  war  to  the  Government  of 
India  would  be  suspended  until  such  time 
as  India  becomes  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  this  body  proceed 
expeditiously  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
that  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  3628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating 
the  Illinois  River  and  its  tributaries  as 
a  potential  component  of  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
iqj"  AffflLirs 

Mr.  BEliLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Il- 
linois River  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  scenic  and  recreational 
areas  in  the  United  States.  The  free- 
flowing  streams  of  the  Illinois  and  its 
main  tributaries,  the  Flint  and  Barren 
Creeks,  provide  a  unique  variety  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  river  armually  draws 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  enjoy  swimming,  fishing, 
floating,  and  camping  along  the  river's 
banks. 

The  fragile  beauty  of  the  river  is 
gently  tucked  away  among  the  heavily 
wooded  hills  of  northeastern  Oklahoma. 
The  Oklahoma  section  of  the  Illinois  Riv- 
er stretches  approximately  70.5  miles 
north  of  Lake  Tenkiller  to  the  Arkansas 
State  line.  Within  this  relatively  short 
stretch  of  river  are  found  95  species  of 
fish  and  over  67  different  species  of  birds. 
Wildlife  is  abundant.  Frequenting  the 
river  area  are  deer,  raccoon,  bobcat,  fox, 
and  many  other  wild  animals.  The  nat- 


ural and  scenic  beauty  of  the  area  can  in 
no  way  be  quantified.  One  can  sit  on 
the  river's  banks  and  cliffs  that  hang 
over  the  gently  flowing  waters  of  the 
Illinois  for  hours  and  gaze  upon  a  set- 
ting that  is  uniquely  soul  satisfying. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few  months 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  a  significant  number  of  Oklaho- 
mans  that  the  fragile  beauty  and  natural 
character  of  the  Illinois  River  will  be 
destroyed.  This  concern  is  justifiable.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  northwest  Arkansas' 
treated  sewage  drains  into  the  Illinois 
River.  It  has  been  further  brought  to 
my  attention  that  Arkansas  now  has  a 
plan  to  dvunp  100  percent  of  its  treated 
sewage  water  into  the  Illinois  River.  I  am 
also  advised  that  a  power  plant  is  sched- 
uled to  be  built  in  Gentry,  Ark.,  and 
the  fiy-ash  emitted  from  this  plant  and 
blown  into  the  river  is  a  significant 
threat  to  the  esthetic  beauty  aad  qual- 
ity of  the  Illinois.  Threat  of  extinction 
does  not  come  solely  from  outside  the 
borders  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  De- 
velopment in  the  river  area  may  soon  de- 
face the  river's  beauty  and  deny  access 
to  the  river  to  thousands  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  the  outdoor  rec- 
reational opportunities  it  affords. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  battle  between  those 
who  wish  to  build  and  develop  and  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  forever  the  na- 
tional heritage  of  our  environment.  Each 
have  valid  objectives.  Certainly  power- 
plants  are  necessary  to  generate  energy, 
and  development  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  Nation.  However,  there 
is  also  a  valid  need  to  give  due  consid- 
eration to  what  is  the  unique  and  un- 
spoiled beauty  of  America's  countryside. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  to- 
day, more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pause 
and  balance  these  two  objectives,  and 
that  is  my  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill.  Senator  Bartlett  and  I  offer  this 
legislation  to  provide  information  that 
Congress  would  need  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Illinois  River  truly  encom- 
passes the  attributes  needed  to  make  it 
suitable  for  Inclusion  in  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  Through  the  study 
this  legislation  authorizes,  two  com- 
peting interests  can  be  reconciled  logi- 
cally and  systematically. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  in 
December  of  1973  and  January  of  1974, 
Senator  Bartlett  and  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Morton  with  respect  to  in- 
cluding the  Illinois  River  for  study  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  still  review- 
ing the  feasibility  of  this  proposal.  In 
order  to  move  this  request  along,  on 
May  28,  1974,  I  proposed  &n  amendment 
to  S.  2439,  to  include  the  Illinois  River 
for  study  along  with  the  New  River  in 
North  Carolina.  At  that  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Haskell)  stated  that  hearings  would 
soon  be  held  on  other  bills  of  the  same 
nature  and  that  if  a  measure  calling  for 
the  study  of  the  Illinois  was  introduced, 
it  would  receive  committee  considera- 
tion. I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  early 


last  week  the  Interior  Committee  con- 
tacted my  office  in  regard  to  hearings  on 
the  Illinois  River.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  chairman 
Senator  Haskell,  for  his  thoughtfulness. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  a  study  of  the  Illinois 
River  be  authorized  so  that  future  de- 
cisions as  to  the  status  of  the  river  can 
be  made  based  upon  careful  evaluation 
of  all  facts  related  to  the  river's  highest 
use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  along  with  aji  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  9,  1974,  edition  of 
the  Sunday  Oklahoman  in  regard  to  po- 
tential sewage  pollution  of  the  Illinois 
River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (16  USC  1276(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(29)  the  nilnols  River  tn  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, including  the  Flint  and  Barren  Fork 
Creeks,  beginning  at  the  upper  limits  of  the 
TenklUer  Lake,  thence  upstream  to  the  Ar- 
kansas state  line. 

Sec.  2.  The  studies  of  the  rivers  named  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  provided  that  such  studies 
shall  be  complete  and  reports  made  thereon 
to  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  from 
data  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  sum  of  $175,000  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized for  purposes  of  the  study  designated 
in  Section  1  of  this  Act. 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Oklahoman,  June  9,  1974] 
Illinois   Rfvbb   Needs   You:    Believe   it   or 

Not,    Arkansas    Plans    To    Turn    Scenic 

Wonderland   Into   Sewer 

(By  Glenn  Titus) 

This  proposal  may  be  a  little  hard  to  be- 
lieve but  then  the  way  things  have  been  go- 
ing at  the  various  levels  of  government  lately 
it  takes  quite  a  bit  to  be  shocking. 

However,  If  you  are  one  who  has  enjoyed 
the  sparkling  water  of  the  Illinois  River  this 
little  Idea  may  cause  you  to  register  a  tremor 
of  five  or  six  on  the  Rlchter  scale. 

Arkansas  Is  planning  to  use  one  of  Okla- 
homa's few  scenic  rivers  as  a  sewer  for  partly 
treated  effluent. 

The  plan,  If  approved  by  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  will  be  for  the 
placement  of  two  large  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  along  the  Illinois  River  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

One  plant  would  treat  all  of  the  waste 
water  from  the  eastern  half  of  Washington 
and  Benton  Counties,  that  includes  Fayette- 
vUle  and  Rogers,  and  a  western  plant  would 
be  located  at  Slloam  Springs. 

These  plants  would  handle  municipal  and 
Industrial  waste  from  the  whole  area  and 
process  it  to  the  secondary  treatment  state 
and  then  dump  it  Into  the  Illinois  River, 
letting  the  final  treatment  occur  downstream 
In  Oklahoma. 

The  plan's  proponents  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it. 

Secondary  treatment  Is  clean  water  and 
meets  the  federal  standards  they  say,  but  the 
Arkansas  Health  Department  says  that  the 
city  of  Slloam  Springs  must  discontinue  us- 
ing drinking  water  from  the  Illinois  River 
If  the  plan  is  implemented. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  sewage  is  treated 
well  enough  ior  Oklahomans  to  swim  In,  but 
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the 
the  same 


is  not  clean  enough  tor  Arkansawy*  rs  to  run 
through  their  water  purification  pl<  nt  to  usa 
as  domestic  water? 

The  treated  sewage  water  front  SUoam 
Springs  Is  now  dumped  Into  Lake  1  'rancls,  a 
reservoir  on  the  Illinois.  The  nutrl  ent  from 
the  waste  has  about  killed  that  laki  i  and  has 
caused  some  problems  of  algae  aid  water 
clarity  downstream  In  Oklahoma. 

Among  other  things,  secx>ndary  ti'eatment 
doesn't   remove   from   the   waste   ■vfater 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  which  are 
thing  as  fertilizer. 

S^me  or  this  can  be  beneficial,  bfit  Just  a 
lif.lo  too  much  can  be  devastating. 

The  first  noticeable  effect  Is  mfcre  of  a 
soupy  green  appearance  of  an  algi  e  bloom 
and  it's  not  as  appealing  to  swim  ii\  as  clear 
water 

In    early    stages    these    nutrients 
more  food  for  fish,  but  as  the  process  grows 
it    changes    the   capacity   of   the   si'eam   to 
carry  dissolved  oxygen. 

This  then  changes  the  kind  of  fsh  that 
can  live  in  the  stream. 

The  Illinois  River  Is  classified  as 
mouth    bass   stream    and   smallmoiith    tops 
the  list  of  desirable  game  fish  In  Ol  lahoma. 
We    have    Just    a    few    rivers    lef ; 


provide 


;i  small- 


where 
smallmouth  bass  can  live  because  of  their  de- 
mand for  a  high  level  of  oxygen  in  the 
water. 

Oklahoma's  minimum  standard  tdt  small 
mouth  streams  are  six  parts  per  m  Jlion  of 
dissolved   oxygen,    but    if   Arkansas   has   its 
way  this  standard  will  have  to  be   lowered 

And  we  can,  as  they  say,  raise  m  >re  flsh 
but  for  a  fellow  who  has  stalked  tl-  e  feisty 
smallmouth  In  clear  tumbling  wa  ers  It's 
hard  to  get  excited  about  catchli  g  bull- 
heads out  of  swamp  water. 

Not  only  Is  the  quality  of  the  Illinois 
River  in  Jeopardy,  but  so  is  Lake  Ten  Siller. 


The  lake   could   become  as  dead 


Francis  and  for  the  same  reason — tqo  much 
nutrient  from  sewage. 

But  then  it's  not  only  Arkansa^  which 
wants  to  use  the  Illinois  for  partly  treated 
sewage. 

The  Illinois  River  Conservation  CakincU,  a 
coalition  of  CMclahoma  Conservatlonls  :s  made 
up  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Association.  The  League  of  Worn  in  Vot- 
ers, Oklahoma  Wildlife  Federation,  A  jdubon 
Society,  Sierra  Club  and  others,  hai  raised 
the  alarm  over  the  3,000  proposed  septic 
tanks  to  be  used  in  the  large  Flin:  Ridge 
second  home  development  that  has  started 
along  the  Illinois  River. 

U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  has  sliown 
sincere  interest  In  the  river  and  has  rei  [nested 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to 
study  the  Illinois  River  for  protectioi  under 
the  federal  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Aft. 

I'll  bet  that  If  be  beard  from 
folks  who  are  concerned  about  the 
he  might  also  have  a  word  with  tlie  UJS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  wh  ch  has 
veto  power  over  the  Arkansas  plan. 

A    copy    of    that    letter,    and    if    y(^u 
strongly   enough,    a   donation   would 
order  to  the  Illinois  River  Conservation  ' 
cU.  Such  action  wlU  play  a  big  part  in 
the  Illinois  as  one  of  Oklahoma's  true 
rivers. 

Their  addresses  are:  Illinois  River  (Conser- 
vation Council,  Mrs.  SherriU  Nilson, 
man.  4214  S.  Wheeling,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Sen.  Henry  Bellmon.  4203  New  Senat4  Office 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.C.,  20510. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,    Mt.    KENNEDV.    MT. 

Bath,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  3633.  A  bill  to  protect  the  cor  stitu- 
tional  right  of  privacy  of  individuals 
concerning  whom  identifiable  informa- 
tion is  recorded  by  enacting  principles  of 
infoi-mation  practices  in  furtherailce  of 
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articles,  I.  m,  IV,  IX.  X.  and  XIV  of 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COVERNMKMT  DATA  BAKK  RIGHT  TO  PBTVACY  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
today  on  behalf  of  Senators  Goldwater, 
Kennedy,  Ba-yh,  and  Mathias  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Government  Data  Bank  Right 
to  Privacy  Act." 

The  Judiciary  Committee  for  many 
years  has  been  concerned  with  Issues  of 
privacy.  Going  back  Into  the  1950's,  both 
through  the  Administrative  Practice  and 
Procedure  Subcommittee  under  the  late 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri  and  more  re- 
cently   under    Senator    Kennedy,    and 
through  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee, under  my  chairmanship,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  members  have  had 
many  opportimities  to  become  expert  in 
problems  of  privacy.  The  Constitutional 
Rights    Subcommittee,    especially,    has 
worked  on  data  bank  privacy  legislation, 
for  years,  and  presently  has  before  it 
among  other  privacy  legislation,  biparti- 
san bills  to  regulate  criminal  justice  data 
systems.  The  sponsors  of  this  new  bill 
are,  with  the  exception  of  Senator  Gold- 
water,   all   members   of   the   Judiciary 
Committee.  Our  sponsorship  symbolizes 
the  interest  of  the  committee  in  this  leg- 
islation, an  interest  I  know  is  shared  by 
other    committee    members    who    have 
sporisored   similar  proposals.   For  that 
reason  I  look  forward  to  the  joint  coop- 
eration between  the  Judiciary  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees  in  mov- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  in  this 
Congress. 

This  bill  proposes  to  establish  certain 
fimdamental  rights  for  all  citizens  who 
are  the  subjects  of  flies  and  dossiers 
maintained  by  the  Government.  Among 
these  rights  are  the  right  of  review  and 
correction,  the  right  of  notification,  the 
right  of  correction  and  explanation,  the 
right  to  challenge  data  banks,  and  to 
enforce  privacy  both  through  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  processes.  Among  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  is  the  require- 
ment that  data  banks  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  as  they  are  established,  that  they 
only  contain  relevant,  accurate,  and  nec- 
essary information,  that  they  employ  se- 
curity and  confidential  devices  and  rules, 
that  access  be  explicitly  defined  and  con- 
trolled, that  dissefiinatlon  be  strictly 
limited,  and  that  a  record  be  kept  of  ai] 
those  examining  the  files. 

Americans  by  now  are  fast  becoming 
aware  of  the  danger  to  their  liberties 
from  vast  and  proliferating  data  banks 
which  are  uncontrolled  by  law.  Like  any 
new  invention,  the  technological  and  ad- 
ministrative developments  of  recent  years 
in  the  field  of  data  collection  and  use  not 
only  promise  better  conduct  of  the  pub- 
lic's business,  but  also  threaten  unfore- 
seen and  tremendous  dangers  to  individ- 
uality. A  society  numbered,  punched,  and 
filed  by  Government  cannot  be  free. 
Clearly  it  is  time  to  Insure  that  only  the 
good  that  is  promised  by  these  new  Gov- 
ernment data  systems  becomes  reality, 
and  that  the  harm  feared  never  comes 
about. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  release 
the  results  of  a  4-year  study  of  Federal 
data  banks  conducted  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  This  study 


will  document  the  need  for  many  of  the 
provisions  of  this  proposal.  It  will  give 
concrete  evidence  to  support  the  warn- 
ings that  many  have  issued  over  the  past 
decade  about  the  need  for  explicit  legis- 
lative privacy  protections.  It  is  ray  hope 
that  this  data  bank  study  will  form  the 
foundation  of  general  privacy  legislation 
that  can  be  enacted  this  year. 

Next  week,  as  has  already  been  publicly 
announced,  an  ad  hoc  privacy  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  open  hearings  on  data  bank  legis- 
lation. Before  the  subcommittee  will  be 
a  bill,  S.  3418,  introduced  by  Senators 
MusKiE,  Percy,  and  myself,  and  referred 
to  Government  Operations,  and  a  bill  by 
Senator  Bayh,  S.  2542,  and  a  bill  and 
substitute  amendment,  S.  2810.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Goldwater,  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Each  of  these 
bills  takes  a  similar  approach  to  privacy, 
although  they  differ  in  detail  and  in 
scope. 

The  biU  we  Introduce  today  follows  the 
line  generally  expressed  in  these  bills, 
and  in  those  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressmen  Koch  and  Goldwater.  In- 
deed, each  of  the  Senate  bills  are  varia- 
tions of  the  model  first  prepared  by  those 
two  gentlemen,  and  the  debt  that  the 
Senate  bills  owe  is  apparent  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  texts. 

This  bill  differs  from  S.  3418,  the 
Ervin-Muskie-Percy  bill,  in  a  number  of 
respects : 

First,  it  proposes  to  apply  the  regula- 
tion to  Federal  systems,  and  those  State 
governmental     systems     supported     or 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
which  are  interstate  In  nature.  It  does 
not  propose  to  cover  private  systems. 
This  alternative  is  suggested  not  because 
there  is  no  need  to  cover  private  systems, 
but  because  there  is  some  sentiment  that 
a  more  limited  bill  might  be  desirable  at 
this  stage.  By  so  limiting  its  coverage,  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  suggest  that 
they  will  not  work  for  passage  this  year 
of  comprehensive  legislation  such  as  In 
the  other  bills.  They  only  wish  to  present 
the  alternative  for  formal  examination. 
Second,  the  bill  provides  that  it  will 
not  apply  to  any  Federal  or  State  data 
bank  system  which  is  subject  to  another 
statute  affording  at  least  the  minimum 
protections  set  forth  in  the  model.  This 
is  a  desirable  proposal.  It  encourages 
States  and  the  Congress  to  enact  specific 
legislation  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar 
problems  of  particular  data  systems.  To 
those  who  object  to  uniform  model  pri- 
vacy legislation  as  being  too  comprehen- 
sive and  too  much  an  interference  in 
State  prerogatives,  the  answer  is  simple: 
"If  you  think  you  can  protect  privacy 
better  than  Congress,  do  so.  Enact  your 
laws.  We  encourage  it." 

Third,  the  bill  addresses  the  difficult 
problem  of  how  to  administer  privacy 
legislation.  Clearly  we  cannot  rely  solely 
upon  the  courts.  The  requirements  of  the 
act  are  not  all  susceptible  to  civil  suits 
on  behalf  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  Also, 
we  cannot  trust  the  government  agencies 
to  enforce  the  law  against  themselves. 
The  data  bank  study  shows  how  little 
they  have  done  on  their  own. 
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Yet,  to  establish  a  Government-wide 
independent  administering  board  has 
certain  disadvantages.  The  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  unite  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  performing  this  function,  but  have 
an  open  mind  on  the  structure  to  perform 
it.  In  the  field  of  criminal  data  banks,  it 
is  rapidly  being  recognized  that  an  inde- 
pendent board  reflecting  the  many  dif- 
ferent interests  is  the  best  way  to 
proceed.  That  may  well  be  the  result 
with  this  general  legislation,  also.  But, 
again,  to  focus  attention  on  another 
possible  alternative,  this  bill  suggests 
that  the  GAO  perform  the  oversight  and 
registry  fimctions  contemplated  in  the 
legislation.  We  offer  this  suggestion  with- 
out commitment. 

In  addition  to  these  major  changes, 
the  bill  has  been  reorganized  and  a  state- 
ment of  findings  and  purpose  has  been 
added.  A  number  of  other  technical 
changes  have  been  made.  In  most  other 
respects,  however,  it  is  a  refinement  of 
S.  3418. 

Along  with  my  other  colleagues  on  this 
bill,  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
and  Government  Operations  Committees, 
working  through  the  special  expertise  on 
privacy  and  Government  administration 
reflected  in  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  and  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tees, will  produce  a  unified  biU  that  will 
quickly  secure  approval  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  and  several 
other  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  Gov- 
ernment Data  Bank  Right  to  Privacy 
Act.  This  bill  will  provide  a  framework 
for  enacting  necessary  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  against  the  com- 
piling of  inaccurate  or  unverified  data 
and  the  unrestricted  use  and  dissemina- 
tion of  this  data. 

The  past  several  decades  have  seen  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  volume  of  unreg- 
ulated information  about  American  citi- 
zens. When  an  American  applies  for  in- 
surance, purchases  a  home,  seeks  em- 
plojmient,  applies  for  a  professional  li- 
cense, or  in  thousands  of  other  everyday 
situations,  he  will  be  evaluated  in  large 
part  on  the  basis  of  information  con- 
tained in  computer  data  banks.  This  In- 
formation is  often  incomplete,  inaccu- 
rate, or  based  upon  imverifled  or  hearsay 
representations.  Experience  has  shown 
that  as  the  capacity  to  store  and  dis- 
seminate personal  information  has  in- 
creased through  the  use  of  computers  and 
other  devices,  information  has  been  col- 
lected to  fill  this  capacity. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  has  a  long  history  of 
involvement  in  issues  concerning  the 
right  to  privacy,  including  problems  in 
the  use  of  computer  data  banks.  From 
1965  to  1968,  the  subcommittee  under  Its 
previous  chairman  considered  legislation 
and  held  extended  hearings  on  computer 
privacy  and  invasions  of  privacy  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  private  sector. 

In  recent  years,  the  subcommittee  has 
developed  legislation  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  to  permit  greater  citizen  ac- 
cess to  information  in  Government  files, 
and  has  held  extensive  hearings  on  In- 


vasions of  privacy  through  warrantless 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance. 
I  introduced  legislation  which  was  passed 
last  year  to  provide  greater  safeguards 
over  the  use  of  criminal  data  in  programs 
funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  I  recently  testified 
as  to  the  necessity  for  safeguards  in  the 
collection  and  use  of  medical  information 
in  data  banks.  And  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  in  the  dissemination 
of  data  through  the  National  Criminal 
Information  Center. 

I  will  work  for  the  enactment  into  leg- 
islation of  five  basic  principles  to  protect 
the  right  to  privacy  of  American  citizens. 
First,  all  persons  who  collect,  store,  use. 
or  dessimlnate  information  should  be 
considered  to  have  a  duty  of  due  care 
toward  the  subjects  of  that  information. 

Second,  decisions  to  collect  information 
should  be  made  with  a  high  regard  for 
considerations  of  personal  privacy  and 
of  relevance  and  need.  The  mere  exist- 
ence of  capacity  to  store  information 
should  not  justify  its  collection.  In  par- 
ticular, first  amendment  considerations 
should  play  an  Important  role,  to  insure 
that  there  is  no  "chilling  effect"  on  the 
exercise  of  constitutionally  protected  ex- 
pression arising  from  the  collection  of 
data. 

Third,  all  systems  that  collect,  store 
disseminate,  or  use  data  must  maintain 
strict  security  over  the  information. 
There  must  be  limitations  on  access  to 
the  data.  The  method  of  information 
storage  should  be  designed  to  prevent 
unauthorized  access  or  intrusion.  Pro- 
tective devices  should  be  installed  to 
safeguard  the  transmission  of  data  to 
other  users.  Stringent  standards  akin  to 
those  required  for  airline  safety  should 
be  applied  to  information  strfety. 

Fourth,  the  subject  of  information 
should  have  the  right  of  access  to  his 
own  file  to  see  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  it  is  accurate,  and  to  challenge 
any  inaccurate  information.  Experience 
has  shown  that  frequently  data  is  col- 
lected on  the  basis  of  incomplete,  im- 
verifled, or  mistaken  representations.  Of 
course,  special  rules  can  be  developed  to 
protect  against  violation  of  privileges  or 
confidences  and  to  protect  the  identity 
of  informers.  But  the  general  principle 
that  the  subject  of  Information  should 
have  access  to  it  is  Important. 

Fifth,  data  should  be  destroyed  or 
expunged  when  its  age  or  obsolescence 
suggests  that  its  utility  is  outweighed  by 
its  inaccuracy  or  by  its  potential  harm  to 
the  individual. 

These  principles  are  essential  to  guar- 
anteeing the  constitutional  right  to  pri- 
vacy of  American  citizens.  They  were 
most  recently  articulated  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Miller  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
were  endorsed  at  the  Annual  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  Conference  on  Advo- 
cacy of  the  Roscoe  Poimd-American 
Trial  Lawyers  Foimdatlon  in  Massachu- 
setts last  week.  The  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  enacting 
these  principles  into  law. 

During  hearings  on  this  bill,  several 
important  issues  wUl  have  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  particular  provisions  of  the  bill 


may  be  improved  upon.  These  issues  in- 
clude whether  i emulation  should  apply  to 
both  Government  and  private  data  col- 
lection systems :  whether  it  should  apply 
to  both  automated  and  manual  systems ; 
the  precise  nature  of  the  requirement  of 
relevance  of  data  collected;  and  law  en- 
forcement considerations  in  expunging 
old  data.  I  am  glad  to  join  in  seeking  to 
resolve  these  issues  and  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  that  every  American  can 
fully  exercise  his  constitutional  right  to 
privacy. 


ByMr.DOMENICI: 

S.  3634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  lo- 
cal economies  in  regions  of  persistent 
economic  underdevelopment  by  enabling 
the  Federal  cochairmen  of  designated  re- 
gional commissions  to  acquire  Federal 
excess  personal  property  and  to  dispose 
of  such  property  to  certain  recipients. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  and  submit  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  the  economic  base  of  re- 
gions of  persistent  economic  underdevel- 
opment by  allowing  the  Federal  cochair- 
men of  regional  commissions  to  obtain 
excess  Federal  property  and  to  utilize 
that  property  for  purposes  of  economic 
development. 

This  bill  would  amend  title  V  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Act  of  1965 — 42  U.S.C.  and 
the  following.  It  would  add  to  that  act  a 
new  section,  section  514,  creating  a  re- 
gional excess  property  program. 

The  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  had  some  experience  with  ob- 
taining and  utilizing  excess  Federal 
property  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing its  objectives.  I  understand  that  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  and  popular. 

In  fact,  during  the  2-year  period  that 
the  program  was  in  operation  in  the 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission, 
those  portions  of  New  Mexico  within 
that  region  received  nearly  $5  million 
worth  of  excess  property.  This  amount 
was  greater  than  the  total  New  Mexico 
share  of  congressional  appropriations  for 
the  Four  Comers  Regional  Commission 
during  that  2-year  period.  This  level  of 
assistance  is  indeed  substantial  and  rep- 
resents one  of  the  easiest  and  least  ex- 
pensive means  by  which  signiflcant  eco- 
nomic development  can  be  achieved. 

That  program  was  phased  out  when 
it  appeared  a  short  time  ago  that  EDA 
was  being  phased  out  and  because  there 
was  some  question  as  to  the  specific  le- 
gal authority  for  the  Federal  cochair- 
men of  the  regional  commissions  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  programs.  My  bill  would 
eliminate  that  legal  question  by  author- 
izing the  Federal  cochairmen  of  desig- 
nated regional  commissions  to  receive 
and  make  disposition  of  excess  Federal 
property  to  appropriate  entities  within 
the  region.  The  manner  of  use  or  dis- 
posal of  any  such  property  would  have 
to  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
gional commission  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment within  the  region.  The  use 
and  Eiccounting  for  such  property  would 
be  strictly  controlled  in  accordance  with 
pro'visions  of  the  bill. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  an 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Congressman  Lujan  of  New 
six  other  Congressmen.  It  is 
the  appropriate  committees 
mediate  attention  to  this  bill 
the  legislative  process  will 
naie  in  its  enactment. 

I  request  unanimous  consen 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 

S.  3634 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
opment  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3181 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
following  new  section: 

"RECIONAL    EXCESS    PROPEBTY    PS 

'Sec.  514.   (a)   Notwithstanding 
provision  of  law.  and  subject  to 
(b) .  the  Federal  cochairmen  of 
commission    established    under 
may  acquire  excess  property 
bursement,    through    the 
general  Services  and  shall  dispo^ 
property,    without    reimbursemenl 
the   purpose   of   economic 
loaning  to.  or  by  vesting  title  In 
following  recipients  located  wholly 
tially  within  the  economic 
glon   of   such   Federal    cocbairmai 

"(1)    any    State    or    political 
thereof; 
"(2)  any  tax-supported  organl 
"(3)    any   Indian    tribe,    band 
pueblo  recognized   by  the   Federal 
ment,  and  any  busineae  owned  by 
band,  group,  or  pueblo; 

■•(4)   any  tax-supported  or 
vate  hospital;  and 

"(5)    any  tax-supported  or  non 
vate  institution  of  higher  educatl 
Ing  a  high  school  diploma,  or 
a  basts  for  admission. 
Such    recipient    may    have,    but 
have,  received  any  other  aid  uiulei 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
"(1)   each  Federal  cochairman. 
quiring  of   excess   property,   shall 
same  priority  as  other  Federal 

"(2)    the   Secretary   shall 
regulations,  and  procedures  for 
Ing  subsection   (a)    which  may  be 
for  each  economic  development 
cept   that   the  Secretary  shall 
the  Federal  cochairman  of  a 
prescribing  such  rules,  regulations, 
cedures  for  such  region. 

■•(c)  (1)  The  recipient  of  any 
posed  of  by  any  Federal 
subsection  (a)  shall  pay,  to  the 
tor  of  General  Services,  all  costs  o! 
handling  incurred  In  the  acquiring 
posing  of  such  property:  and  such 
shall  pay  all  costs  which  may  be 
garding    such    property    after    sucli 
cochairman  disposes  of  it,  except 
recipient  shall   not   pay  any  costs 
after  such  property  is  returned  u 
section  (e». 

••(2)    No  Federal    cochairman   m*y 
volved  at  any  time  in  the  receiving 
essing  of  any  coeta  paid  by  the  rec 
der  paragraph  (1>. 

••(d)    Each   Federal   cochairman, 
than  six  calendar  months  after  thi  t 
each  fiscal  year,  shall  account  to 
tar>-.  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescrllie 
nroperty  acquired  and  disposed  of 
Ing  any  property  acquired  but  not 
of,  under  subsection  (a)   during 
year.  The  Secretary  shaU  have 
Information  and  related  material  in 
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session  of  such  Federal  cochairman  regard- 
ing such  property. 

"(e)  Any  property  disposed  of  by  loan  un- 
der subsecUon  (a)  and  determined  by  the 
Federal  cochairman.  who  disposed  of  it,  to 
be  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development  shall  be  returned  by  the 
recipient  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  for  disposition  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949. 

•■(f)  The  value  of  any  property  acquired 
and  disposed  of,  including  any  property  ac- 
quired but  not  disposed  of,  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  In  the 
computation  of  any  appropriation,  or  any 
authorization  for  appropriation,  regarding 
any  regional  commission  established  'inder 
section  602  or  any  office  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  of  such  commission. 

"(g)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  ■care  and  handling'  has  the 
meaning  given  It  by  section  3(h)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  472  (h));  and 

"(2)  the  term  'excess  property'  has  '.he 
meaning  given  it  by  section  3(e)  of  Euch 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  472  (e)),  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  real  property.". 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  3635.  A  bill  to  declare  the  commer- 
cial salmon  fishery  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  of  Alaska  to  be  undergoing  a  com- 
mercial fishery  failure,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  certain 
actions  to  restore  such  fishery,  and  to 
authorize  additional  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses and  for  other  US.  fishery  failures; 
and 

S.  3636.  A  bill  to  compensate  UJS. 
salmon  fishing  vessel  owners  and  opera- 
tors, salmon  processors,  and  employees 
of  such  owners,  operators  and  proces- 
sors, for  certain  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  salmon  fishing  by  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  under  the  terms  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  moved  to  have  the 
Bristol  Bay  area  declared  a  national 
disaster  because  of  the  absence  of  red 
salmon  there.  This  action  is  warranted 
to  preserve  the  meager  remnants  of  what 
was  once  the  greatest  red  salmon  fish- 
ing grounds.  Today,  I  propose  legisla- 
tion to  begin  the  restoration  process  and 
to  ease  the  impact  of  this  major  crisis  on 
the  residents  of  the  area. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  In  Bristol 
Bay  is  devastating.  A  scant  4  years 
ago,  the  Bristol  Bay  harvest  accounted 
for  64  percent  of  the  national  red  sal- 
mon production,  when  the  value  of  this 
resource  to  the  fishermen  exceeded  $27 
million.  Today  in  Bristol  Bay,  there  is 
no  production,  there  is  no  value  to  the 
fishermen,  there  is  no  commercial  red 
salmon  liarvest.  Of  the  4.400  civilian 
residents  of  the  area.  2,500  work  directly 
in  this  industry,  as  fishermen  or  carmery 
workers.  Mortgage  payments  on  idle  fish- 
ing vessels  will  go  unpaid.  The  income 
from  the  fishing  season,  used  to  supple- 
ment the  subsistence  existence  of  an 
area  where  the  cost  of  living  is  170  per- 
cent of  Seattle,  will  be  insignificant. 
There  is  no  other  developed  economic 
base,  and  little  hope  for  the  area  with- 
out our  immediate  action. 


The  drastic  decline  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
red  salmon  resource  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  some 
natural,  but  most  manmade.  We  are 
powerless,  in  most  instances  to  ade- 
quately avert  the  natural  causes.  But 
the  tragedy  of  this  disaster  rests  with 
errors  of  commission  and  omission  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  could  avert  or 
control  the  manmade  causes. 

The  natural  phenomena  contribut- 
ing to  the  decline  has  produced  poor  sea- 
sons, but  never  to  the  present  extent,  the 
extremely  cold  winters  of  1970-71  and 
1971-72  are  contributing  factors.  The 
lack  of  snow  cover  during  these  years 
destroyed  millions  of  recently  hatched 
or  smolt  salmon.  Similarly,  the  varying 
water  levels  have  destroyed  millions  of 
eggs.  But,  as  I  have  previous  stated,  we 
are  powerless  to  change  these  weather 
factors. 

The  resource  realized  its  first  great 
depletion  in  the  period  1900-40,  while 
Alaska  was  still  a  territory.  Federal  man- 
agement and  enforcement  was  subser- 
vient to  the  economic  Interests  of  canners 
and  fishermen  with  little  regard  for  the 
renewability  of  the  resource.  There  Is  no 
hope,  or  expectation  that  the  salmon  can 
be  replenished  to  these  preexploitation 
levels.  Attitudes  have  changed  since  that 
time.  State  management  has  tried  to  do 
a  commendable  job  to  Insure  maximum 
sustainable  yield  for  the  future. 

But  where  there  has  been  Federal  In- 
tervention in  recent  years,  it  has  made 
matters  worse.  And  where  Federal  in- 
tervention was  most  needed  it  has  been 
absent. 

In  1972.  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  was  signed  into  law.  It  offered, 
what  many  thought,  to  be  the  necessary 
instrument  to  insure  the  continued 
existence  of  marine  mammals.  Among 
the  mammals  safeguarded  by  morato- 
rium was  the  Beluga  whale.  Now  we  are 
begiiming  to  realize  how  ill-conceived 
this  action  was  in  upsetting  the  balance 
in  nature.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
Belugas  in  Bristol  Bay  consume  close  to  3 
million  smolt  annually.  The  Beluga  herd 
proliferates  at  the  expense  of  the  sock- 
eye.  Protection  of  the  Beluga  cannot  be 
considered  separately  from  proper  sock- 
eye  management. 

By  contrast,  the  lack  of  Federal  inter- 
vention has  resulted  in  even  more  harm- 
ful consequences.  For  years,  Alaskans 
have  pleaded  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  imilateral  action,  exerting 
pressure  on  foreign  governments  engaged 
in  destructive  fishery  practices.  Our  pleas 
have  been  ignored  in  favor  of  the  pursuit 
of  fleeting  international  agreements. 
Such  multilateral  action  is  a  commend- 
able goal  and  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace,  but  must  Alaska's  fisheries  be  the 
peace  offering? 

Efforts  to  resolve  the  problem  at  the 
negotiating  table  have  failed  miserably. 
Representatives  from  this  country  at- 
tending the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission  meeting  in  Tokyo, 
came  away  appalled  at  the  Insensltivity 
of  the  Japanese  to  sound  craiservation 
practices.  Attempts  to  have  the  Japanese 
refrain  from  high  seas  salmon  fishing. 
to  allow  minimum  escapement  goals  for 
the  Bristol  Bay  sockeye,  were  merely  ex- 
ercises in  futility. 
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I  have  raised  the  question  of  invoca- 
tion of  the  Pelly  amendment.  EconMnic 
retaliatic«i  for  the  gross  misuse  of  the 
fish  resoiu'ces  of  the  North  Pacific  is  war- 
ranted. I  am  awaie  of  technical  viola- 
tions of  multilateral  international  fish- 
ery conservation  program;  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  supplied  this  information, 
is  also  aware.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
NatlcMial  Marine  Fisheries  Service  and 
the  Secretary  of  Conomerce  are  not 
aware;  in  any  case  the  only  actions  taken 
have  been  mollifying  letters. 

The  Japanese  high  seas  fishery  for 
salmon  began  in  1952.  Since  that  time, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  fishery  has  taken 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  allowable  annual 
harvest.  In  1973,  a  conservative  estimate 
by  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
game  placed  the  Japanese  catch  at  400,- 

000  to  500,000  salmon.  Other  estimates 
for  that  season  run  as  high  as  5  million. 
These  Japanese  fishermen  indiscrimi- 
nately harvest  immature  as  well  as  ma- 
ture stock.  One  thing  becomes  perfectly 
clear  from  this — the  Japanese  are  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  State  fish  manage- 
ment programs. 

Sadly,  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  have 
been  all  but  wasted.  Earlier  this  year, 
they  reported  to  Alaska's  Governor  Egan 
their  inability  to  adequately  manage  the 
Bristol  Bay  salmon.  Subsequently,  with 
the  closure  of  the  commercial  salmon 
fishery  in  this  area,  the  Governor  de- 
clared Bristol  Bay  a  State  disaster  area. 
This  was  followed  by  a  request  to  the 
President  to  declare  a  disaster  in  order 
to  mobilize  certain  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance programs. 

Realizing  the  impact  of  these  actions, 

1  wrote  the  President  in  support  of  the 
Governor's  request.  Simultaneously,  1 
asked  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Administra- 
tor for  NOAA  to  declare  a  disaster.  Such 
action  on  his  part  would  enable  the  State 
to  avail  itself  of  the  commercial  fish- 
eries disaster  assistance  program.  Such 
a  program  would  allow  the  State  to  re- 
habilitate the  decimated  Bristol  Bay 
sockeye,  and  utilize  the  existing  man- 
power of  the  area  in  the  effort.  The  an- 
swer to  my  request  portends  further  de- 
lay, a  situation  that  I  and  the  residents 
of  Bristol  Bay  cannot  accept.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  reply  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depaktmekt  or  Commekce, 
Natiokai.  Ociakic  and  Atmos- 
PHEXIC  Admhtistkation',  Na- 
TIONAI.  MaBIN*  FISHKEHES  SERV- 
ICE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Mike  Gbavel, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Gsavel:  Dr.  White  has  asked 
me  to  respond  to  your  letter  of  May  10,  1974, 
with  respect  to  the  poeslbnity  of  malting  cer- 
tain funds  available  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Commercial  Plsherles  Research 
and  Development  Act  In  order  to  restore  the 
Bristol  Bay  sodteye  salmon  runs.  Under  Sub- 
section 4(b)  of  the  above-mentioned  Act.  cer- 
tain limited  fonds  ar«  authorised  for  aaslat- 
ance  In  connection  with  a  commercial  fishery 
failure  due  to  a  resotirce  disaster  arising 
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from  natural  or  undetermined  causes  for  any 
purpose  that  the  Secretary  determines  Is  ap- 
propriate to  restore  the  fishery  affected  by 
such  faUure  or  to  prevent  slmUar  faUure 
In  the  future.  At  this  tlm*  we  are  unable  to 
determine  whether  the  Bristol  Bay  disaster 
qualifies  as  a  commercial  fishery  faUure  due 
to  a  resource  disaster  arising  from  natural  or 
undetermined  causes.  I  have  asked  the  sci- 
entists of  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
to  Investigate  the  matter  and  determine 
whether  In  fact  the  disaster  arose  from  natu- 
ral or  undetermined  causes. 

In  the  event  that  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  a  favorable  determination  under  Sub- 
section 4(b)  we  will  then  review  any  request 
of  the  State  submitted  In  connection  with 
such  determination.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  at  this  time  there  are  no  uncommitted 
funds  available  under  Subsection  4(b)  and. 
In  the  event  we  are  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward such  request,  we  would  probably  have 
to  request  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  State  of  Alaska,  Is 
now  discussing  the  entire  matter  with  our 
Regional  Office  in  Juneau  and  it  expects  to 
be  in  a  position  to  submit  to  us  certain  ma- 
terial required  by  the  Act  some  time  In  June. 
As  soon  as  we  receive  and  review  a  deter- 
mination from  our  scientists,  I  will  notify 
you.  Furthermore,  we  wUl  keep  you  Informed 
as  to  any  developments  that  occur  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  W.  GEHXiNcrat, 
Robert  W.  Schonino, 

i>trector. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
measure  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  pay  reparations  to  the  residents 
of  Bristol  Bay.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  a  major  cause  of  this  tragedy.  The 
amount  to  be  p>aid  vrill  enable  these  resi- 
dents to  endure  the  hardships  they  are 
about  to  suffer.  Furthermore,  this  meas- 
ure will  testify  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  preserve  the 
resources  of  the  seas  for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3635 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Oommerolal 
Plshertea  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1984  (16  U.8.C.  779(b))  the  oommerclal  sal- 
mon fishery  of  the  Bristol  Bay  area  of  Alaska 
Is  determined  to  be  undergoing  a  commer- 
cial fishery  failure  due  to  a  resource  disaster 
arising  from  natural  or  undetermined  causes. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  exercise  his 
authority  pursuant  to  rucb  Act  to  restore 
such  fishery. 

SBC.  a.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Develc^ment  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•1,500,000'' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "■♦2,500,000  ". 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dollar 
amount  to  be  paid  is  the  average  value 
to  those  affected  of  the  millions  of  salm- 
on no  longer  available. 

The  second  measure  enables  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  commercial  fishery  disaster 
assistance  program.  The  State  will  then 
be  able  to  renew  the  depleted  stocks  and 
put  the  residents  to  work.  If  only  on  a 
short-term  basis.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bin  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  thu  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  compensate 
United  States  commercial  salmon  fishing  ves- 
sel owners  and  operators  and  United  States 
salmon  processors  for  losses  incurred  during 
the  calendar  year  1974  as  a  result  of  salmon 
fishing  by  foreign  vessels  under  the  terms  ol 
the  International  Convention  for  the  High 
Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  (4 
U.S.T.  953).  Such  losses  shall  be  determined 
by  comparing  average  annual  profits  realized 
during  the  five-year  period  beginning  with 
1967  with  profits  realized  dtirlng  the  calen- 
dar year  1974. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  compensate 
employees  of  such  owners  and  operators  and 
processors  for  any  lost  wages  during  the 
calendar  year  1974  as  a  result  of  the  condi- 
tion which  qualifies  the  owner,  t^ierator,  or 
processor  for  compensation  under  subsection 
(a).  In  determining  such  compensation  the 
Secretary  s>"tn  take  into  account  kny  amount 
received  by  an  employee  as  wages,  earnings, 
and  other  benefits. 

Sec.  2.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  of  the 
Indemnity  program  provided  for  In  this 
Act  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  and  ahall  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  such  audit  together 
with  such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $14,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  clos- 
ing. I  ask  my  collesigues  to  act  swiftly 
on  these  measures.  The  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation are  before  you.  Bristol  Bay  needs 
our  help  and  it  must  come  while  there 
is  still  a  chance  for  continued  survival  of 
this  area. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WnxiAJts,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  CMr.  Doms- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1326,  the  Hemophilia  Act  of  1973. 

S.     S29S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3295,  the  Na- 
tional Public  Employment  Relations  Act. 

S.    3SI2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tttnney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3512,  a 
bill  to  reform  the  State-Federal  unem- 
ployment compensation  system. 

S.    3830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cospmuor  of  S. 
3530,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enroll  certain  Alaskan 
Natives  for  benefits  tinder  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 

S.    9S4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska   (Mr.  Stevens)    was 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION 
MENDATION    OF 
STATE   HENRY  KISSINCjER 


SECR3TARY 


Ja  :kson, 
hudd  ,eston, 

G  IIFFIN, 


JOHl  ISTON, 


(Referred  to  the  CommiCljee 
eign  Relations. » 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself 
MAN,   Mr.   Thurmond,   Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.   Hansen.  Mr 
NtJNN,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Goldwater 
Mr.    GuRNEY,    Mr.    Brock, 
MON,    Mr.  Hruska,    Mr. 
Eastland,     Mr.     Dole,     Mr 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Mr.   Fannin,   Mr.  EtoMENici. 
and  Mr.  Mansfield)  submit ♦^ 
lowing  resolution: 

S.  Res.  339 

Whereas,    Secretary   of    State 
singer  has  done  a  masterful  Job 
of  peace  throughout  the  world—  I 
East,  with  Russia  and  the  Peopl 
of  China  and  elsewhere  In  the 

Whereas,  a  principal  factor  In 
he   has   achieved    has    been    Uie 
that  the  opposing  sides  in  the 
of  negotiation  have  haai  In  Dr. 
Integrity,   sincerity,   and   veraclt; 

Whereas,  the  entire  world  is 
Dr.  Kissinger  for  his  efforts  in 
world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the 
are  grateful  to  Dr.  Kissinger  for 
work;  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  States  ^ 

1.  Dr.  Kissinger  be  commended 
standing  contributions  to  the 
peace. 

2.  Deep  gratitude  to  Dr 
services  is  hereby  expressed  by 

3.  That   the   United   States 
in   high   regard   Dr.    Kissinger, 
him  as  an  outstanding  member 
ministration,    as    a    Patriotic    A 
whom  it  has  complete  confidence 
Integrity   and   veracity   are  abov» 

4.  That  the  United  States  » 
for  him  success  In  his  continul 
achieve  a  permanent  peace  in 
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TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  IBE  PUB- 
LIC   DEBT    LIMIT— AMEN  DMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.    1443 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

CONSOLIDATXD     TAX     RETOBM-TAX     c\rt     AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pr4ldent,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Bayh,  Cann(^n,  Clark. 
Hart,  Kennedy,  Mondale,  Mu|kie,  Nel- 
son, myself  and  other  Senator^,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
14832.  the  debt  ceiling  act,  thal^  combines 
the  tax  reform  and  tax  reliejr  amend- 
ments previously  introducedllnto  one 
package. 
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This  amendment  represents  a  group 
effort  to  put  together  a  realistic  and 
well-balanoed  tax  cut,  tax  reform  propo- 
sal for  the  Senate  to  consider.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Senators  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  others  who  have  worked 
hard  to  develop  parts  of  the  package. 
Senators  Magnuson,  Ribicoff  and  Jack- 
son have  led  in  the  development  of  the 
provision  to  reform  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. In  addition.  Senators  Cranston, 
Cannon,  Pulbright,  Inouye,  Johnston, 
Long  and  Moss  have  helped  in  the  devel- 
opment and  support  of  the  tax  relief  pro- 
vision. 

Although  these  reforms  are  being  of- 
fered in  one  amendment,  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  we  intend  to  di- 
vide the  question  so  that  separate  votes 
will  occur  on  each  section  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  hope  that  other  colleagues  will 
join  us  on  those  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment they  feel  they  can  support. 

The  combined  tax  cut  and  reform 
amendment  would  accomplish  a  revenue 
gain  through  tax  reform  in  the  amount 
of  about  $4  billion.  It  would  achieve  tliis 
by  repealing  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
repealing  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation — DISC — repealing  the 
asset  depreciation  range — ADR — and 
strengthening  the  minimum  tax.  Further 
details  on  these  proposed  actions  can  be 
found  in  our  "dear  colleague"  letter  of 
May  8,  1974,  and  also  in  conjunction 
with  an  identical  tax  reform  amend- 
ment introduced  by  Senator  Bayh  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  21, 1974 — 
S8699. 

In  direct  connection  with  these  re- 
forms, this  amendment  would  provide 
$6.6  billion  in  tax  relief  for  millions  of 
taxpayers  hard  hit  by  inflation.  Further 
details  of  this  proposed  action  can  be 
found  In  conjunction  with  a  tax  cut 
amendment  offered  by  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Mondale  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  21,  1974 — S8694. 

The  combined  amendment  that  I  am 
introducing  today  has  the  following  ad- 
vantages : 

First,  this  amendment  assures  that 
tax  reform  is  the  first  order  of  business. 
Although  the  beleaguered  consumer 
needs  tax  relief  badly,  many  people  are 
concerned— as  I  am— that  any  tax  cuts 
should  be  preceded  by  revenue-raising 
tax  reforms.  By  passing  tax  reform  first 
we  recoup  most  of  the  revenue  lost  by 
the  tax  cut  and  assure  that  the  cut  will 
not  be  inflationary.  This  point  of  view 
was  validated  yesterday  by  one  of  the 
country's  top  economists.  Dr.  Walter 
Heller,  at  a  news  conference  in  the  Capi- 
tol. I  believe,  therefore,  that  Senators 
who  expressed  this  concern  can  now  sup- 
port our  efforts  to  pass  the  amendment 
introduced  today. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  provide 
a  balanced  stlmrJus  to  an  ecMiomy  in 
recession.  Professor  HeUer  also  empha- 
sized this  point.  The  tax  cut  will  shore 
up  the  declining  real  income  and  con- 
fidence of  ccmsumers.  We  have  seen  an 
economy  in  which  business  has  profited 
and  prospered,  while  the  consumer  has 
consistently    had     to     retrench.     This 


amendment  will  move  us  toward  recov- 
ery from  recession  and  the  creation  of  a 
more  balanced  growth  pattern. 

I  believe  these  advantages  make  a 
compelling  case  for  this  amendment.  I 
hope  our  colleagues  will  see  its  value  and 
give  it  their  support.  This  may  be  the 
only  opportimity  for  meaningful  tax  re- 
form and  tax  relief  in  the  93d  Congress. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act  will  be  reported  out  by  the 
Finance  Committee  this  week  and  will 
be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  early  next 
week  in  ample  time  to  debate  and  to  vote 
on  these  matters  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  debt  ceiling  limitation  at 
the  end  of  June. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1445 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
th3  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  experienced  a  rather  difficult 
period  with  the  fuel  crisis  and  all  indi- 
cations are  that  unless  new  sources  of  en- 
ergy are  found  the  situation  will  become 
even  more  serious.  We  have  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil  by 
rising  fuel  prices  and  the  across  the 
board  shortages  of  petroleum  products. 

The  President,  in  reacting  to  the  effects 
of  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil,  has  set  a 
national  goal  of  achieving  energy  inde- 
pendency by  1980.  The  Senate  has  re- 
sponded to  this  challenge  by  actively  pur- 
suing several  key  pieces  of  legislation 
geared  toward  this  goal  of  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Throughout  these  discussions  there  has 
been  a  continual  reference  to  fhe  poten- 
tial of  using  solar  energy  to  augment  our 
present  energy  sources.  Recently  the 
Senate  passed  H.R.  11864  the  "Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974."  This  bill  authorizes  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  both  NASA  and  HUD  to  sponsor 
initial  testing  of  various  heating  and 
cooling  units. 

I  was  very  pleased  with  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  but  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues understood  that  this  represents 
only  the  flrst  step  in  what  is  needed  for 
an  effective  solar  energy  program.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  determine  what 
will  follow  this  demonstration  phase. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science  Committee.  I  have  heard 
numerous  testimony  regarding  the  po- 
tential of  solar  energy.  The  majority  of 
the  witnesses  testifled  that  present  tech- 
nology for  heating  units  is  well  ahead  of 
those  for  combination  heating  and  cool- 
ing, but  that  through  more  R.  &  D.  the 
problem  could  be  solved.  Present  tech- 
nology standards  have  placed  a  cost  of 
$3,000  to  $8,000  for  Installing  solar  heat- 
ing units  on  the  average  size  home. 

There  are  many  private  homeowners 
who  because  of  the  cost  factor  have  been 
discouraged  from  installing  this  equip- 
ment. It  is  my  contention  that  we  must 
further  encourage  the  private  homeown- 
er to  utilize  this  new  source  of  energy. 

Today,  in  attempting  to  meet  this 
need,  I  am  Introducing  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  14832  that  would  allow  a  private 
homeowner  to  deduct  from  his  capital 
accoimt  over  a  period  of  60  montlis  up  to 
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$5,000  for  the  cost  of  installation  and 
equipment  of  soiar  heating  and  cooling 
units  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  HUD.  The  Secretary,  as  under  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  11864  or  related 
bills,  wUl  have  determined  the  minimum 
performance  criteria  for  such  units.  This 
amendment  by  allowing  a  private  home- 
owner to  rapidly  write  off  his  costs  will  be 
a  productive  stimulant  to  encourage  con- 
struction. 

There  are  those  who  would  say,  why 
give  a  special  deduction  to  these  people 
when  other  home  improvements  are  not 
deductible.  Let  me  describe  a  few  facts 
which  I  found  most  interesting. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore — far  below 
average  sunlight  In  Southwest — an  aver- 
age 3  bedroom  colonial  home  requires 
approximately  700  therms  or  24  barrels 
of  No.  2  heating  oil— $300— to  supply  the 
needed  heat  for  1  year.  If  this  same  home 
were  to  install  present  day  solar  heating 
units  using  a  500-square  foot  collector, 
ajyproximately  60  percent  of  the  required 
heating  would  be  supplied.  This  would 
mean  that  a  fuel  savings  of  over  14  bar- 
rels of  heating  oil  would  be  realized. 

This  new  source  of  energy  would  bene- 
fit the  entire  country  because  the  demand 
on  heating  oil  would  decrease,  thus  al- 
lowing reflneries  to  switch  over  to  more 
needed  petroleum  products.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  a  pay-out.  but  instead  a  very 
realistic  approach  to  encouraging  the  use 
of  solar  energy.  I  feel  that  with  this 
type  of  incentive  many  people  will  begin 
to  more  seriously  consider  the  benefits  of 
solar  heating  and  cooling. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Cranston, 
Humphrey,  and  Moss  have  Joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment.  We  are  all 
most  concerned  that  substantial  incen- 
tives be  offered  to  encourage  the  private 
homeov  ner  to  utilize  this  new  source  of 
energy. 


ployment  of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans;  to  make  improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  program;  to  re- 
codify and  expand  veterans  reemploy- 
ment rights;  to  make  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  educational  bene- 
fits; and  for  other  purposes. 


VIETNAM  ER.\  VETERANS  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1444 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  2784)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocatiopal 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance, 
educational  assistance  allowances,  and 
the  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
chapter  31,  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  special  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand 
the  veteran-student  services  program;  to 
establish  a  veterans  education  loan  pro- 
gram for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits 
\mder  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  veterans  and 
the  wiv  es  and  widows  of  certain  veterans 
by  improving  and  expanding  the  provi- 
sions governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Emplosrment  Service  and  by 
providing  for  an  action  plan  for  the  em- 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  WO.  1389 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovekh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Amend- 
ment No.  1389,  regarding  limitation  on 
allowance  of  foreign  tax  credit,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  biU  (HJl.  10710). 
the  Trade  Reform  Act. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  GUARAN- 
TEED LOANS  FOR  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  my  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation, of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  will  hold  a  hearing  next 
week  on  proposed  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams for  livestock  producers. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  Mon- 
day, June  17.  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  hearing  room.  324 
Russell  Building.  The  subject  of  the 
hearing  will  cover  four  bills,  introduced 
to  date,  S.  3597,  S.  3605.  S.  3606,  and 
S.  3624,  and  any  other  similar  legis- 
lation which  may  be  introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  subcommittee  prior  to  Mon- 
day. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  livestock  and 
credit  industries  will  be  invited  to  testify. 
Others  who  desire  an  opportunity  to 
testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk. 

Witnesses  should  be  advised  that  due 
to  the  limitations  of  time,  each  will  be 
required  to  limit  his  or  her  oral  state- 
ment to  10  minutes  or  less  to  provide 
ample  opportimity  for  other  witnesses 
and  for  questions  by  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  iirgency  of  the  legislation 
which  we  will  consider  on  Monday.  The 
cattle  and  hog  market  has  all  but  col- 
lapsed; producers  are  losing  heavily,  with 
many  already  bankrupt. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  some 
legislation  ready  to  report  to  the  Senate 
within  several  days,  and  that  we  can  get 
early  and  favorable  action  on  it. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


Mr. 


FAMINE  IN  INDIA 
HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 


wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my   col- 
leagues a  June  15  New  Republic  article. 


"India:   The  Lost  Years,"  by  Richard 
Critchfleld. 

Mr..Critchfield  has  been  visiting  coim- 
tries  lacing  the  threat  of  famine  and 
living  in  the  rural  areas  to  assess  the 
true  conditions. 

He  points  out  that  deaths  in  India  are 
now  on  the  increase  and  particularly 
among  both  the  old  and  very  young.  It 
is  a  Malthusian  struggle  for  survival. 

The  author  clearly  believes  that  the 
policies  followed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment have  not  put  sufficient  stress  on 
agriculture.  This  is  why  he  states: 

India  has  lost  Its  big  historic  chance  to 
grow  enough  food. 

Our  Government  was  hardly  doing 
India  a  favor  by,  in  effect,  encouraging 
them  to  turn  away  our  technical  ad- 
visers who  were  needed  to  keep  up  the 
momentum  of  the  green  resolution. 

We  are  deeply  affected  by  the  fate  of 
India,  and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on 
this  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

India:  The  Lost  Yuulb 
(By  RlchMtl  CntchfleW) 

New  Delhi. — India  has  lost  its  one  big  his- 
toric chance  to  grow  enough  food.  Instead 
the  Malthusian  scourge  has  finally  caught 
up  with  It:  the  rural  death  rate  Is  dramati- 
cally rising.  The  poorest  Indians  are  pmylng 
a  heavy  price  for  political  decisions  of  the 
past  three  years:  the  loss  of  American  cash, 
credit  and.  above  aU,  hundreds  of  agricul- 
tural technicians;  their  replacement  by  the 
economically  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
Russia;  and  now  India's  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and,  as  the  world's  seventh  largest 
Industrial  power,  Its  manufacture  of  sophis- 
ticated Jets,  tanks,  satellites  and  rockets. 

India  will  not  have  enough  food  this  year 
or  next  year  or  possibly  ever  again  on  a 
planet  with  Just  27  days'  reserves  for  the  en- 
tire human  population.  Just  to  break  even 
with  i>opulatlon  growth  the  earth  now  has 
to  grow  8.8  million  tons  more  grain  each 
year.  Most  of  mankind  lives  on  rice  or  wheat 
and  while  wheat  Is  holding  its  own.  the 
growth  rate  of  rice  production,  at  one  per- 
cent a  year.  Is  falling  behind  a  two  percent 
population  growth. 

Over  the  years  a  great  many  dooms  have 
been  predicted  for  India.  It  would  "go  Com- 
munist," be  conquered  by  China,  break  into 
entirely  separate  linguistic  states,  parlia- 
mentary government  would  be  overthrown 
by  a  military  coup  or  by  the  communal 
forces  of  political  Hinduism  or,  more  vague- 
ly, India  would  simply  "go  down  the  drain." 
None,  save  a  Chinese  occupation,  is  Impos- 
sible. But  most,  with  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  emergence  of  a  fairly  prosperous  ur- 
ban middle  class  and  northern  farming  com- 
munity, perh^s  numbering  100  to  150  mil- 
lion people  tn  all,  look  Increasingly  unlikely. 
There  are  two  Indlas  today  and  the  modern- 
izing minority  Is  probably  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  country  together. 

What  l3  actually  happening  was  largely 
unpredlcted.  Infants  and  old  pec^le,  vulner- 
able because  of  Inadequate  diet,  are  begln- 
nlnlng  to  die  by  the  mlUlons  In  poor.  Iso- 
lated villages.  Indian  doctors  say  that  while 
there  is  some  rise  In  cholera,  smallpox  and 
malaria,  th»  big  two  nev  kUlers  are  plain 
old  upper  resplratwy  Infections  and  gastro- 
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enteritis.    Neither   was   usuall;     fatal   a   few 
years  ago. 

The  sudden,  calamitous  groirtb  of  India's 
population,  once  it  was  freed  ay  the  spread 
of  medical  science,  has  mosti  r  taken  place 
this  century;  it  has  risen  by  al  meet  200  mil- 
lion since  I  first  visited  Indii  In  the  late 
19SOs.  Then  the  rate  of  natural  increases  was 
1.3  percent;  by  last  year  it  was  2.5  percent. 
Demographers  say  India  will  be  pressing 
700  mlUton  by  the  end  of  the  1  B70s  and  that 
yearly  gains  could  rise  ffom  a  present  13  mil- 
lion to  70  million  within  26  years.  It  is  now 
officially  admitted  that  the  1971  census  count 
of  542  million  was  nine  mlUicn  short;  this 
means  India  will  pass  the  600  million  mark 
sometime  in  early  Septembei.  Despite  10 
years  of  fairly  vigorously  family  planning — 
$80  million  is  being  spent  this  jiear — nothing 
has  changed  the  traditional  pa  ;tem  of  rural 
fertility  or  pronatalist  views  shaped  by 
10»«0  ye€u^  of  clinging  to  a  b  ire  existence. 
By  the  time  the  average  Indian  woman 
reaahes  46  she  will  have  had  5.^  children.  By 
1989  there  will  be  twice  as  man;  childbearing 
women  so  that,  if  mass  famine  i  5  averted,  the 
geometrical  progression  of  India  "s  population 
will  continue. 

Statistics  indicate  mass  famlr  e  may  quiet- 
ly be  well  underway.  Rural  India's  crude 
death  rate  first  began  to  rise  f  ve  years  ago, 
climbing  from  14  to  15.7  per  10(10  persons  by 
1970  and  16.9  by  1972,  the  latist  year  with 
overall  official  data  avaUable.  But  preliminary 
sample  surveys  published  by  the  Indian  Of- 
fice of  the  Registrar  General  show  the  death 
rate  in  parts  of  Uttar  Pradesh  itate  reached 
27.1  per  1000  last  year.  With  the  overall  rural 
crude  birth  rate  down  to  36.6- -though  still 
up  in  the  mid-40s  in  the  poorest  areas- 
India's  rate  of  natural  increase  is  now  actu- 
ally declining,  possibly  by  as  iruch  as  from 
2.5  to  2.1  percent.  Some  Indlais  claim  this 
is  because  of  the  success  of  fam  ly  planning: 
It  is  not.  It  is  because  more  a  id  more  In- 
dians are  being  born,  not  gettii  g  enough  to 
eat  and  are  catching  bad  coldi  or  stomach 
aches  and  dying. 

India's  famous  propaganda  s  ogans  of  "a 
small  family  Is  a  happy  family'  and  "Do  ya 
teen  bos!"  ("Two  or  three,  finish!")  have 
never  been  convincing  in  a  \  lllage  world 
where  more  sons  mean  more  rup«  es  coming  in 
to  the  landless  and  mean  securlt  c  not  only  tn 
old  age  but  here  and  now  in  violence-ridden 
countrysides.  For  the  poor  India  q  it  remains 
eminently  rational  to  have  ma  ay  children. 
It  is  only  the  urban  middle  class  and  the 
prosperous  farmers  of  the  nor  hem  plains 
who  have  taken  to  Intrauterine  devices  and 
even  they  have  shunned  the  jlU  since  it 
causes  irregular  bleeding  (a  menstruating 
Hindu  woman  cannot  cook  or  go  to  the  tem- 
ple since  she  is  considered  unclean).  Indian 
experience,  as  well  as  elsewheie,  has  been 
that  agricultural  advance,  and  tl  le  change  in 
village  social  values  It  brings,  la  the  prereq- 
uisite for  population  control. 

Indira  Gandhi's  tragedy  of  th»  past  three 
or  four  years,  of  which  the  May  nuclear  ex- 
plosion and  a  Soviet-advised  rocjcet  program 
are  Just  the  most  alarming  parti  Is  that  the 
orientation  of  the  leftist  Kaslimirl  Brah- 
mins who  mostly  advise  her  is  so  overwhelm- 
ingly political.  There  does  not  se  em  to  Ise  an 
a  political  technocrat  or  sound  economist 
in  the  lot.  It  is  a  mUieu  more  cor  cerned  with 
the  superpowers,  detente  and  gn  nd  Imperial 
strategy;  a  court  that  looks  not  t  o  the  south, 
to  the  Oangetlc  Plain,  the  Dae  :an  Plateau 
and  the  steamy  tropical  coasts  wl  »ere  most  of 
the  600  miUlon  live,  but  north wai  d  to  massed 
Russian  and  Chinese  armies  tetween  the 
Urals  and  Lake  Baikal,  to  Pak^tan  where 
Baluchi  and  Pathan  tribals  aile  in  revolt 
against  Prime  Minister  Zulfikar  All  Bhutto's 
pro-Chinese  government,  to  Afghi  .nlstan,  now 
run  by  pro-Russian  military  rfcen  and  to 
Iran  and  the  shah  with  his  growitig  ties  with 
Delhi  and  Kabul  and  no  longer  ap  certain  of 
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saving  Pakistan  from  any  threat  of  disinte- 
gration or  Invasion  by  the  Indian  Army.  It 
is  all  the  Great  Game  and  Henry  Kissinger's 
expected  visit  this  month  the  next  move;  Its 
politics  are  heady  but  have  little  to  do  with 
India's  500,000  vUlages.  There,  people  are 
starving. 

Take  for  example  D.  P.  Dhar.  chairman  of 
India's  Planning  Commission,  former  am- 
bassador to  Moscow,  and  a  fellow  Kashmiri 
Hindu  Brahmin  who  is  perhaps  Mrs.  Gand- 
hi's most  trusted  adviser  and  troubleshooter. 
Dhar  was  Mrs.  Gandhis  chief  strategist  on 
the  break-up  of  Pakistan  and  the  security 
treaty  with  Russia  as  well  as  a  two-way  one 
billion-dollar  trade  package  this  year  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  that  gives  India  a  lot  of  paper 
credits,  eome  obsolete  technology  and  shoddy 
machine  tools,  and  quite  a  lot  of  arms  and 
political  support  in  exhcange  for  transfer- 
ring many  more  valuable  resources  up  north 
than  are  flowing  back.  The  Soviet  Umon  has 
supplied  two  million  tons  of  wheat,  one  mil- 
lion of  which  Is  now  being  offloaded  in  Cal- 
cutta, and  may  give  India  two  million  more; 
but  this  year's  Russian  wheat  crc^  Is  expected 
to  be  poor,  with  sowing  delayed  two  weeks  by 
frost,  and  Russia  cannot  supply  India  with 
the  fuel,  fertilizer  and  technical  assistance 
it  needs.  Dhar.  who  has  also  negotiated  de- 
ferred payment  oU  deals  and  mineral  de- 
velopment with  Iran,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
represents  the  kind  of  Russian-minded  de- 
velopment thinking  that  pushes  rapid  in- 
dustrialization without  first  putting  agricul- 
ture on  a  sound  basis. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  greatest  chance  to  feed  In- 
dia's p>eople  and  create  economic  conditions 
where  family  planning  might  take  hold  came 
with  the  great  American  scientific  break- 
through in  tropical  agriculture  In  1967:  the 
widespread  introduction  of  new  high-yield- 
ing strains  of  dwarf  wheat  and  rice.  The  so- 
called  green  revolution,  which  really  took 
hold  during  Mrs.  Gandhi's  second  year  in  of- 
fice in  1968,  doubled  wheat  yields  on  the 
Californla-Uke.  highly  Irrigated  Punjab  plain 
and  broughl  India  virtual  self-sufficiency  In 
food  by  1971.  This  bonanza,  which  ensured 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  popularity  during  her  early 
years,  fell  in  her  lap.  The  first  seed  plots  of 
the  new  whe«t  were  planted  in  India  In  1964 
Just  before  her  father  Jawaharlal  Nehru  died. 
This  burst  of  agricultural  abundance  covered 
up  a  great  deal  of  economic  mismanagement 
in  the  late  19608  and  early  1970s  and  allowed 
Mrs.  Gandhi  to  steer  India  on  Its  present 
pro-Soviet  course  and  invest  heavily  In  an 
armaments  Industry  and  nuclear  race  whose 
grim  domestic  harvest  will  be  increasingly 
evident  late  this  year  and  early  next. 

A  great  many  people  have  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  the  green  revolution;  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  her  advisers  seem  to  have  been 
among  them.  It  Is  no  one-shot  thing;  it  is  a 
long-term  continuous  process  of  transferring 
American  farm  technology  and  this  requires 
the  continuous  presence  of  American  tech- 
nicians— especially  plant  breeders,  geneti- 
cists an  agronomists — to  find  scientific  an- 
swers to  problems  of  environmental  adjust- 
ment and  ecological  backlash  as  they  crop  up. 
What  we  call  the  green  revolution  Is  essen- 
tially the  geographical  transfer  of  new  high- 
yielding  seeds,  irrigation,  mechanization  and 
the  massive  application  of  chemical  fertilizer 
and  most  important  the  knowledge  that  goes 
with  this.  In  countries  like  India  In  the  late 
1960s  It  came  so  fast  that  when  the  first  spec- 
tacular results  diminished,  palpably  absurd 
and  trendy  articles  began  appearing  that  the 
green  revolution  had  "withered"  or  "failed" 
or  whatever.  But  the  green  revolution  Is  not 
an  event  but  a  process  that  will  Just  go  on, 
transfM-mlng  for  good  and  bad  rxiral  societies 
all  over  the  earth. 

Sine©  the  suspension  of  VS.  assistance  and 
the  souring  of  relations  after  the  1971  Ban- 
gladesh war,  literally  hundreds  of  American 
farm  technicians,  qjonsored  by  the  Agency 


tat  International  Development  and  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations,  have  quit  In- 
dia and  gone  home.  The  U.S.  aid  program,  up 
to  a  peak  of  $877  million  and  236  highly 
skilled  professionals  in  1966,  most  of  them 
Involved  with  agriculture.  Is  now  down  to  a 
$60  million  a  year  infant  and  pregnant 
mother  feeding  scheme  and  nine  Americans, 
almost  all  of  them  purely  administrators. 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  focused 
entirely  in  India  on  agriculture  research, 
mostly  developing  constantly  newer,  high- 
yielding  varieties,  gave  up  and  pulled  out  of 
India  two  years  ago.  Ford,  which  focused  on 
the  practical  application  of  technology  and 
had  a  large  group  of  farm  experts  working 
closely  with  the  Indian  Agriculture  Ministry, 
is  down  to  a  skeleton  crew  of  non-techni- 
cians. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  and  her  people  do  not  seem  to 
grasp  what  a  monumental  misjudgment  they 
made  In  allowing  a  state  of  affairs  where 
most  of  the  American  farm  experts  have 
pulled  out.  You  cannot  continue  to  transfer 
American  farm  technology  without  them.  M. 
G.  Kaul,  one  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  key  economic 
advisers,  told  me  that  old  govemment-to- 
government  technical  assistance  programs 
brought  mostly  "second-raters"  to  India, 
since  they  were  the  only  ones  willing  to  stay 
three  or  four  years.  "If  you  want  top  peo- 
ple," he  said,  "you  have  to  pay  for  them  and 
they'll  only  stay  four  or  five  months."  He 
cited  some  Canadian  copper  miners  as  an 
example.  Kaiil's  observation  may  be  valid  for 
Industry  but  not  agriculture.  The  green  revo- 
lution is  the  product  of  the  land  grant  col- 
leges and  US  agricultural  service  and  the 
vast  amount  of  expertise  gathered  In  the 
past  80  years;  almost  all  these  men,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment. As  one  of  the  few  Western  agricultural 
experts  left  In  Delhi  said,  throwing  up  his 
hands  In  exasperation.  "I  don't  know  where 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  pet^le  are.  Mars  or  somewhere; 
they're  certainly  not  In  India!" 

This  is  brought  home  to  you  up  on  the 
fertile  Punjab  plain,  which  produces  India's 
main  marketable  food  surplus;  It  has  been 
the  main  setting  of  the  green  revolution  and, 
after  1967,  the  spectacular  transformation 
from  subsistence  Eigriculture  to  modem  com- 
mercial farming.  Its  hardy  Moslem,  Sikh  and 
Hindu  Jat  Punjabi  farmers,  acre  for  acre, 
have  been  producing  the  highest  wheat  yields 
on  earth.  This  is  the  region  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  rise  In  the  use  of  scien- 
tific Inputs  In  Indian  agriculture.  Since  1961 
fertilizer  consumption  has  risen  from  300,- 
000  tons  to  3.1  million  tons  with  a  present 
estimated  demand  of  five  nUUlon  tons;  elec- 
tric and  dlesel  pumps  from  420,000  to  2.1 
million;  tubewells  from  19,000  to  178,000; 
tractors  from  31.000  to  173.000  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  planted  In  new  high-yielding 
varieties  from  two  to  23  million  hectares. 

I  spent  10  days  touring  villages  here — un- 
happily being  caught  In  one  when  the  re- 
portedly none-too-clean  plutonlum  explosion 
went  off  May  18  on  the  Rasjasthan  desert 
some  300  miles  to  the  west  of  us — and  ex- 
pected to  find  water  and  power  shortages 
and  dlesel  fuel  and  fertilizer  available  only  at 
black  market  prices.  They  were,  but  this  was 
not  the  main  trouble.  The  farmers'  chief 
complaint  was  "there  is  no  good  new  seed" 
They  said  the  first  three  new  wheat  varieties 
Introduced  In  the  late  1960s— Kbalyan  Bona. 
PV-18  and  308 — were  the  only  good  ones  and 
that  those  put  out  by  Indian  research  Insti- 
tutions since  1971  had  been  flascoe.  either 
rust-prone,  subject  to  Insects,  Just  plain  low- 
yielding  or  with  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems. Others  said  heavy  dosages  of  nitrogen 
since  1967  had  left  the  soil  deficient  In  pot- 
ash and  other  minerals  but  that  no  one  waa 
supplying  the  technical  assistance  to  remedy 
this. 

Per  acre  yields  that  were  two  or  1.8  tons 
four  years  ago  are  down  to  1.4  to  1.S  tons 
even  In   Punjab's  richest   district  of  Lud- 
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hlana.  Mrs.  Gandhi's  economists  talk  about 
procuring  seven  million  tons  to  keep  the 
urban  pubUc  food  distribution  system  going. 
They  will  be  lucky  to  get  four  or  five  million. 
The  wheat  harvest  Just  threshed,  hoped  to 
be  30  million  tons,  may  reach  less  than  23 
million  tons.  Although  Mrs.  Gandhi  has 
raised  the  procurement  price  per  100  kilos 
from  $9.88  to  $13.65.  farmers  angrily  say 
this  is  stUl  too  high  to  offset  high  fuel  and 
fertilizer  costs;  they  demand  "parity." 
Many  are  hoarding  their  wheat  at  home  for 
the  first  time.  Food  Is  politics  in  India  and 
tf  Delhi,  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta  and 
such  deficient  states  as  Kerala  cannot  get 
enough  to  avoid  shortages  and  runaway 
prices,  Mrs.  Gandhi  will  be  in  real  trouble 
by  September.  And  needlessly. 

A  few  days  before  the  nuclear  blast  Dr. 
M.  S.  Swaminathan,  director  of  the  Indian 
Council  of  Agricultural  Research  and  per- 
haps the  leading  farming  authority  in  India, 
told  me  India  could  raise  food  production 
from  the  present  105  million  tons  to  220 
million  tons  within  15  years  provided  it  had 
the  water,  power,  cash,  credit  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Swaminathan,  an  old-fash- 
ioned technocrat,  said  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  World  Food  Conference  In  Rome 
this  fall;  he  wistfully  recalled  President  Ken- 
nedy's 1961  prediction  that  America  not 
only  had  the  means  to  set  foot  on  the  moon 
but  the  technology  to  totally  eradicate  hung- 
er from  the  earth.  Swaminathan  was  full  of 
schemes  to  triple  fertilizer  production.  Ir- 
rigate the  vast  Gangetlc  plain  and  ensure 
water  control  with  cheap  $3.10  bamboo  tube- 
wells.  Introduce  special  new  grain  varieties 
for  the  three-fourths  of  India's  total  acreage 
that  is  not  Irrigated  and  so  on.  Implicit  In 
what  he  said  was  a  return  of  American  aid 
and  technology. 

The  Inflation  rate  of  the  past  12  months 
Is  somewhere  between  22  and  29  percent;  a 
kilo  of  rice  can  be  bought  for  13  cents  at 
government  fair  price  shops  In  the  cities 
but  out  In  the  villages  costs  up  to  26  cents. 
Mazdoors  or  landless  laborers  make  26,  39 
or  52  cents  a  day  when  they  can  get  work — 
power  shortages  and  loss  of  water  has  dried 
up  crops  tn  parts  of  once  irrigated  areas. 
The  arithmetic  is  such  that  landless  laborers 
with  the  national  average  of  5.6  children  can- 
not possibly  feed  their  families.  One  can  visit 
starving  villages  two  or  three  hours  from 
Delhi. 

Nutritionists  say  an  average  Indian  adult 
consumes  170  kilos  of  grain  a  year,  a  South- 
east Asian  182,  a  Chinese  200  and  an  Ameri- 
can 1000.  When  an  Indian  laborer  with  a 
family  of  eight  has  to  feed  them  on  70  ounces 
a  day,  this  is  slow  starvation. 

Besides  the  Russian  wheat,  India  has 
bought  about  one  million  tons  abroad  so 
far,  200,000  tons  from  the  US.  But  It  cannot 
buy  much  more.  India  faces  a  $2.4  billion  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  this  year  and  the 
World  Bank-sponsored  Aid  India  Consorti- 
um, even  before  Japan  and  other  countries 
threatened  to  cut  off  aid  after  the  nuclear 
blast,  had  seen  only  $1.3  million  In  aid  and 
a  50  percent  debt  rescheduling  as  the  maxi- 
mum achievable  target.  And  $200  to  $300  mil- 
lion of  this  was  hoped  to  come  from  Con- 
gress replenishing  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  (IDA),  the  World  Bank's 
soft  loan  arm.  Congress  has  yet  to  act.  Mean- 
while, India  has  drawn  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion from  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF),  but  not  on  concessloned  terms  and 
while  It  won  $200  million  In  Immediate  re- 
lief on  oil  payments  to  Iran,  the  money  still 
has  to  be  paid  with  Interest,  within  five 
years.  With  exports  doubling  to  five  billion 
dollars  since  1972,  Imports  expected  to  make 
no  more  than  $3.2  billion  and  only  $1.4  bil- 
lion m  foreign  exchange  reserves,  India  badly 
needs  more  liquidity  to  import  spare  parts, 
fertilizer,  fuel  and  food.  It  probably  won't 


get  It  since  the  nuclear  explosion  gave  the 
West  and  Japan  the  Justification  needed  to 
turn  their  backs. 

Yet  If  India  loses,  so  does  everybody. 
American  grocery  prices  will  keep  on  going 
up  as  long  as  world  food  grain  prices  do,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  avoid  a  global  recession 
If  the  world's  seventh  biggest  Industrial  pow- 
er collapses. 

Somehow  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  got  to  realize 
that  the  transfer  of  American  farm  tech- 
nology to  India  must  take  precedence  above 
all  else.  To  allow  her  advisers  to  convince 
her  otherwise,  at  a  time  the  Russians  are 
eagerly  seeking  American  industrial  tech- 
nology themselves,  is  tragic.  Three  years  have 
been  lost  already. 


INFLATION  CLAIMS  ANOTHER 
JUDGE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  today's  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer entitled,  "Inflation  Claims  Another 
Judge"  cites  the  fact  that  many  Federal 
judges  are  finding  they  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  on  the  bench.  In  the 
last  5  years  the  salaries  of  Federal  judges 
liave  not  been  increased,  yet  during  this 
same  time  period  inflation  has  risen  by 
30  percent.  I  bring  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  aslt 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNixATioN  Claims  Another  JtmcE 

Another  Federal  Judge,  Arnold  Bauman  of 
the  prestigious  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  has  resigned  "because  It  is  economically 
Impossible  for  me  to  stay." 

That  makes  him  the  third  In  the  last  year 
to  leave  the  bench  for  financial  reasons.  And 
still  a  fourth.  Judge  Frederick  Lacey  of  New 
Jersey,  says  he  will  leave  for  private  practice 
at  the  end  of  this  year  "if  no  salary  Increase 
Is  then  In  prospect." 

As  Cyrvis  R.  Vance,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
points  out,  this  "underscores  the  need  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress." 

It  has  been  more  than  five  years  since  the 
salaries  of  Federal  Judges  were  increased. 
MeanwhUe,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased 
some  30  percent. 

In  Judge  Bauman's  case,  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  when  he  leaves  his  $40,000- 
a-year  Federal  post  he  Is  expected  to  Join  a 
large  corporate  law  firm  where  "experienced 
partners  .  .  frequently  earn  $150,000  or 
more  a  year." 

The  Federal  government  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  match  that,  of  course,  nor  do  the 
Judges  expect  it  to  do  so.  But  it  is  unfair 
to  expect  the  Judges,  many  of  whom  made 
substantial  financial  sacrifices  In  going  on 
the  bench  In  the  first  place,  to  go  through 
what  Judge  Bauman  calls  "precipitous  In- 
flation" with  no  adjustment  In  their  salaries. 

Congress  made  a  serious  mistake  in  kiUing 
a  proposed  Increase  for  the  Judiciary  earlier 
this  year.  How  many  more  Judges  will  have  to 
leave  the  bench  before  It  Is  corrected? 


HOUSE,  SENATE  AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  SEE 
BANKRUPTCIES  IN  THE  MEAT  IN- 
DUSTRY, LEADING  TO  CONSUMER 
SHORTAGES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Congressman  W.  R.  "Bob  Poage  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Agi'lculture  and  Forestry, 
issued  a  joint  statement  concerning  the 
current  crisis  in  the  meat  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliis 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statement 

In  this  time  of  runaway  inflation,  exorbi- 
tant Interest  rates,  and  shortages  of  some 
materials,  many  small  businessmen  are  ex- 
periencing hard  times.  However,  the  livestock 
producer  In  the  United  States  in  experiencing 
an  economic  squeeze  that  Is  without  parallel 
since  the  great  depression. 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  price  of  fed 
cattle  has  dropped  over  20  percent — falling 
from  $47  a  hundredweight  In  January  to 
around  $36  this  week.  Hog  prices  have  fallen 
even  more — from  about  $40  a  hundredweight 
to  under  $22,  a  drop  of  45  percent. 

Cattle  feeders  are  losing  from  $100  to  $200 
a  head.  Hog  producers  are  being  forced  to 
liquidate  their  herds. 

Livestock  producers  are  caught  In  the  In- 
exorable squeeze  between  high  production 
costs  and  lower  prices  for  their  product. 
Clearly  the  smaller  cattle  and  hog  producers 
cannot  continue  to  sustain  such  losses. 

Already  there  have  been  a  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies In  the  livestock  Industry.  If  this 
trend  continues,  we  wUl  see  wholesale  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  livestock  producing  areas  of 
this  nation.  When  these  bankruptcies  occur, 
the  economy  of  rural  communities  and  entire 
States  wiU  suffer. 

Moreover,  this  damage  will  not  be  tem- 
porary. It  will  have  a  lasting  and  detrimental 
Impact  on  the  structure  of  our  farm  econ- 
omy. While  there  are  currently  many  big 
livestock  producers  who  have  the  financial 
resources  to  withstand  such  situations,  there 
are  thousands  and  tbovisands  of  smaller  pro- 
ducers— family  farmers — who  do  not  have  the 
capital  and  resources  to  withstand  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  Is  ciirrently  upon  them. 

When  they  are  forced  to  the  waU,  their 
assets  wUl  be  sold,  at  fire  sale  prices. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  concentration  of 
hog  and  cattle  production  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  large  corporations  will  mean  lower  prices 
for  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

Moreover,  the  cost-price  squeeze  currently 
being  experienced  by  cattle  and  hog  pro- 
ducers has  also  spread  Into  the  poultry  and 
egg  Industry.  Turkeys  were  seUlng  for  24 
percent  less  this  May  that  a  year  ago,  broilers 
were  13  percent  less,  and  eggs  at  about  37 
percent  less  than  in  January  of  this  year. 

If  price  declines  for  livestock  on  the  farm 
level  were  reflected  In  lower  meat  prices,  we 
might  take  some  comfort  from  the  situation. 
But  It  Is  clear  that  consiuners  are  not  getting 
the  full  beneflt  of  the  break  in  livestock 
prices. 

Of  course,  It  Is  the  responsibility  smd  the 
desire  of  the  Committees  in  Congress  which 
represent  agricultural  producers,  and  which 
write  farm  legislation,  to  do  whatever  Is  pos- 
sible to  aUevlate  the  current  crisis. 

To  their  credit,  livestock  producers  are  a 
fiercely  Independent  breed.  They  have  never 
wanted  government  assistance  or  government 
controls.  However,  we  are  currently  receiving 
thoussinds  of  complaints  from  livestock  pro- 
ducers who  can  no  longer  cope  with  the  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  which  has  befallen  them. 

Several  bills  have  been  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
which  would  provide  emergency  relief  for 
livestock  producers. 

It  is  the  desire  of  our  Committees  to  do 
anything  within  our  power  to  assist  our  live- 
stock producers.  However,  If  we  are  to  move 
quickly  and  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  solution 
that  will  be  helpful  to  the  livestock  producers 
and  to  the  nation,  we  will  need  the  support 
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and  the  solidarity  of  the 
tions  representing  these  prod 

Therefore,  we  call  on  farm 
and  their  leaders  to  unite  In  a  i 
to  suggest  the  leglslatlre  reltel 
be  neoeasary. 

When  this  is  done.  we.  the 
sponsible  for  agricultttral 
everything  we  can  to  secure 
of  emergency  legislation. 

In  addition,  we  call  on  the 
of  the  nation  to  cut  meat  ^ 
again  feature  meat  as  weeken* 
feel  that  when  the  consunier  is 
price  break  that  the  drop  In 
prices  Justifies,  he  will  purchase 

Further,  we  call  on  the  Sectd 
culture  to  assert  the  leadership 
and  to  marshal  his  farm   e 
forward  to  the  Committees 
with  positive  solutions  which 
the  current  prices. 

We  do  not  have  any  pat  _  _ 
current  crisis.  We  are  looking 
Therefore,  It  t>ehooves  all  of  u 
of  the  livestock  Indtistry,  food 
Secretary  of  Agrlcvilture  and 
work     together    toward 
which  win  prevent  the  -  .- 
livestock  industry  as  we  know 
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VIETNAM  VETERANS 
Mr.  RIPEN.  Mr.  Presidenl.  about  the 
time  I  became  a  Senator  n  January 
IS 73,  America's  longest  war,  which  had 
required  the  mihtary  service)  of  miUions 
of  men  and  women,  came  to  a  close. 

The  succeeding  months,  however,  has 
borne  little  fnilt  in  tenns  of  successfully 
reuniting  Vietnam  war  veljeraas  with 
American  society.  No  sooner  bad  the  last 
American  troops — prisoners  of  war — 
been  flown  home  than  the  Federal  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  sought  un- 
successfully to  save  $160  milion,  by  re- 
vising the  disability  rating  si'stem  so  as 
to  exclude  recently  woundea  amputees 
from  the  benefits  granted  bi  a  grateful 
nation  to  purjile  heart  victfns  of  pre- 
vious wars. 

Mr.  President,  this  episode  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  official  public  neglect  of  Viet- 
name  veterans.  It  seems,  as  s<»meone  has 
commented,  as  if  the  victims  ^f  war  have 
come  home  from  harm's  wjiy  only  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  pe^e. 

In  1972,  the  veterans'  uaanployment 
rate  peaked  out  at  11  perceqt.  The  ad- 
ministration announced  forriation  of  a 
Jote-f  or- Veterans  profrramJ  A  yvar 
after  its  inception,  Jobs-for-Veterans 
did  for  veterans  joblessness  What  three 
Presidents  had  failed  to  accjomplish  tn 
Vietnam.  On  January  29  of  thjs  year,  the 
Labor  Department,  citing  ttie  program 
as  a  great  success,  declared  victory  over 
the  unemployment  problem,  land  with- 
drew by  abolishing  the  Jobs-for-Veterans 
project.  I 

This  mtist  have  been  especially  heart- 
ening to  288.000  veterans  for  \Jhom  shoe- 
leather  pounding  the  pavements  in 
search  of  work  was  the  only  alternative 
to  the  dole.  Tbs  nimii>er  of  idle  veterans 
between  20  and  24  still  excee(ds  10  per- 
cent of  the  nimiber  of  able-bodied  candi- 
dates. I 

The  last  6  montlis  has  als^  seen  the 
virtual  coUapse  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Me<Jlclne  and 
Surgery,  a  $3  bOlion,  171 -hospital  pro- 
gram responsible  for  the  healtl  i  and  well- 


being  of  the  Nation's  29.1  million  retired 
servicemen  and  women. 

The  President  refused  to  spend  the  fa- 
cilities and  staff  of  the  Independent  VA 
hospital  system. 

Concerned  person,  including  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Cranston, 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Hospitals,  pro- 
tested the  Veterans'  Administration's 
negativeness  in  the  administration  of  the 
agency's  health  care  system.  In  early 
April,  the  then  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Dr. 
Marc  Musser,  and  his  deputy,  resigned, 
claiming  that  Administrator  Donald 
Johnson,  who  has  since  resigned,  "had 
undermined  his  effectiveness,"  through 
a  series  of  unpleasant  circumstances. 

The  departure  of  Dr.  Musser  symbol- 
izes the  leaderless  existence  of  the  VA. 
which,  as  presently  constituted,  holds 
little  hope  for  effective  response  to  the 
VA's  mandate,  cast  in  bronze  above  its 
building's  main  entrance,  "To  Care  Por 
Him  Who  Shall  Have  Borne  the  Battle, 
and  His  Widow  and  His  Orphan." 

There  are  193,570  persons  employed 
by  the  VA,  constituting  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy's second  largest.  Its  annual 
budget  is  in  excess  of  $14  billion.  There 
are  presently,  or  have  been  in  the  past 
year,  at  least  13  former  members  of  the 
Committee  To  Re-Elect  the  President 
placed  in  positions  of  responsibility  at 
the  VA.  Most  of  them  lacked  any  experi- 
ence in  the  field.  Some  replaced  dedi- 
cated career  employees  in  what  colum- 
nists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
described  on  April  8  as  "a  radical  effort 
to  give  the  White  House  total  control  of 
all  major  bureaus  and  departments, 
whose  outcome  at  the  VA  is  utter  dis- 
aster." 

Representative  Olin  Teaguk  of  Texas, 
a  highly  decorated  combat  infantryman 
who  retired  last  year  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  after 
16  years'  tenure,  said  in  an  address  on 
the  House  floor  last  month: 

In  the  25  years  I  hare  served  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  I  hare  never  seen 
morale  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  a 
lower  state.  This  Is  the  direct  result  of  polit- 
ical manipulations  by  the  Administrator,  and 
is  the  root  cause  of  most  of  the  Agency's 
problems. 

The  VA  benefits  are  currently  at  a  level 
so  low  that  only  1  veteran  in  5  has 
been  able  to  attend  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning.  This  is  unfortunate. 
After  all,  the  original  'GI  BUI  of  Rights" 
enacted  to  boiefit  veterans  of  World  War 
II,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  beneficiaries — 18  million  vet- 
erans who  increased  their  skills  and 
earning  power  through  federally  assisted 
postservice  training — have,  through  in- 
creased tax  revenues  and  contributed 
services,  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $6  lor  every  $1  invested  in  them. 
For  this  reason  I  applaud  a  reform  of 
the  existing  Vietnam  veterans  benefit 
program,  which  Senator  Habikx  and  his 
able  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  has 
ordered  reported  favorably.  Let  us  hope 
the  climate  has  changed  for  the  benefit 
of  Vietnam  veterans. 
In  late  May.  two  articles  about  the  In- 


adequacies of  the  VA  were  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.  The  writer  was 
■nm  O'Brien.  The  headlines  themselves 
placed  over  the  two  articles  Illustrated 
the  problems— "VA  Hobbled  by  Its  Mas- 
sive Size"  and  "Veterans:  A  Waiting 
Game." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced 
as  follows : 

VA    HOBBLKO   BY    ITS    MaSSITE    SIZK 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 
"The  simple,  obvious  fact  about  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  its  size,"  says  a  VA 
staffer.  "It  Is  a  giant,  and  It's  a  giant  In  al- 
most every  conceivable  w«y.  For  all  the  spe- 
cific analysis  you  can  give  the  place,  the 
single  most  telling  point  is  raw  stee." 

The  VA's  downtown  Washington  head- 
quarters tells  a  Tlstial  tale:  massive,  gray 
tons  of  cement  and  granite,  labyrinthine! 
put  together  with  the  architectural  Imagi- 
nation of  a  World  War  H  pillbox. 

All  the  numbers  are  big.  The  VA  Is  the 
federal  government's  second  largest  employ- 
er—some 184.000  people.  Its  budget  Is  the 
government's  third  largest — more  than  »13 
billion  this  year.  Its  constituency,  after  five 
full-nedged  wars  since  1898,  exceeds  that  of 
most  national  governments — nearly  99  mil- 
lion veterans,  dependents,  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  VA's  Job,  Inscribed  as  a  motto  near  its 
front  door.  Is  to  care  for  all  those  people: 
"To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan." 

This  broad  mandate,  as  weighty  and 
amorphous  as  the  building  itself,  has  created 
a  menu  of  VA  programs  and  functions  that 
runs  48  pages  In  a  booklet  designed  to  com- 
press and  summarize  them.  Caring  means 
running  the  nation's  largest  health  c*r«  and 
educational  scholarship  programs,  an  187 
billion  home  loan  program,  a  «5.8  bUllon-a- 
year  pension  and  compensation  program,  and 
two  life  insurance  programs  valued  at  tas 
billion.  Caring  means  everything  from  drug 
addlcUon  treatment  to  burial  to  clothing 
aUowancea  to  job  oounaeUng.  It  means,  as  a 
recent  Ralph  Nader  study  puU  It.  "the  most 
highly  elaborate  form  the  welfare  state  has 
taken  in  America." 

"You  cant  reaUy  run  thU  place,"  the  VA 
staffer  said.  "You  can  try  to  ride  it  a  while." 
Bunning  it  or  riding  it.  Administrate' 
Donald  E.  Johnson  has  headed  the  VA  since 
1969.  A  one-time  seed  and  fertlll»r  dealer 
from  West  Braocb,  Iowa,  Johnson  came  to  the 
agency  as  a  former  naUonal  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  and  as  a  losing  Bepub- 
Ucan  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  his 
native  state. 

Last  month  the  massive  edifice  caved  In 
oa  him.  Simultaneous  crlUclsm  came  from 
young  veterans,  powerful  congressmen,  the 
press  and  even  some  VA  insiders,  charging 
Johnson  and  his  agency  with  a  spate  of  ad- 
ministrative and  poUttcal  shortcomings:  in- 
diflerence  to  the  plight  of  young  Vietnam 
veterans,  bureaucratic  rigidity  and  in- 
growth, polttlcizatlon  of  a  once-Independent 
agency,  budget-cutting  at  the  expense  of  VA 
hospitals  and  educaUon  programs.  Inept 
leadership,  misuse  of  ta^ayers'  dollars  .  .  . 
After  a  brief  defense,  Johnson  resigned. 
Though  he  will  stay  on  until  June  to  become 
eligible  for  a  government  pension,  the  search 
is  on  for  his  successor. 

But  In  the  bustle  of  lobbying  and  Jockey- 
ing for  Johnson's  replacement,  some  VA  ob- 
sarvers  and  staffers  woodei'  whether  it  will 
make  much  difference  who  ultimately  is 
chosen  to  head  the  agency. 

What  Johnson's  departure  means,  mora 
than  anything,  Is  to  "give  a  focus  for  asking 
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hard  questions  about  the  VA  as  an  institu- 
tion," says  a  VA  observer.  "AU  the  agency's 
problems  can't  be  attributed  to  one  man,  any 
more  than  a  creaking  rusty  old  ship  can  be 
entirely  blamed  on  its  captain." 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.),  chairman  of 
the  senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  says. 
•We  are  not  interested  In  a  change  of  person- 
nel alone.  We  want  a  change  of  policy.  .  .  . 
If  leadership  means  anything  In  an  agency 
as  entrenched  and  massive  as  the  VA,  It 
probably  bears  most  on  the  ambience,  moti- 
vation and  spirit  of  the  place. 

"What  new  leadership  can  do  Is  change 
the  dominant  attitude  downtown,  which  is  a 
combination  of  familiar,  comfortable  rou- 
tines, an  unwillingness  to  fight  the  OMB 
(President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et) for  proper  funding,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  parochial  defenses,"  says  a  Sen- 
ate staff  worker. 

The  VA's  critics  cite  numerous  examples 
of  what  they  see  as  a  "don't-rock-the-boat" 
attitude. 

Most  frequently,  they  point  to  the  agency  s 
unwUUngness  to  battle  OMB  and  the  White 
House  In  behalf  of  Increased  veterans'  bene- 
fits. While  claiming  credit  for  recent  In- 
creases in  OI  Bill  payments  to  veterans  at- 
tending school.  Johnson  and  the  VA  have 
never  in  the  past  five  years  supported  con- 
gressional efforts  to  substantially  beef  up 
funding.  ^^ 

A  recent  report  by  the  prestigious  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  N.J..  con- 
cludes that  the  "real  value"  of  educational 
benefits  for  Vietnam  vets  is  less  than  that 
avaUable  to  veterans  of  World  War  11. 

But  while  the  study  was  commissioned  by 
the  VA  Itself,  the  agency  Immediately  dis- 
claimed it.  refusing  to  use  the  findings  as 
a  lever  to  try  to  pry  increased  benefits  out  of 
Congress  and  the  OMB.  This  prompted  James 
Mayer,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Concerned  Veterans,  to  declare  that 
"the  VA  Is  no  longer  the  advocate  for  ade- 
quate veterans  benefits." 

A  recent  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report  found  the  same  budget-conscious  at- 
titude with  respect  to  the  VA's  hospital  pro- 
gram. In  general,  the  report  buttresses  the 
popular  theory  that  the  OMB  and  'White 
House,  more  than  the  VA  itself,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  agency's  deficiencies,  and  that 
Donald  Johnson's  culpability  Is  one  of  weak- 
kneed  acqulesence  and  uninspired  leadership. 
The  report  says : 

"There  are  strong  Indications  that  the 
average  daily  patient  census  (in  VA  hospi- 
tals) Is  being  controlled  through  Veterans' 
Administration  central  office  channels  as  a 
result  of  OMB  guidelines,  and  are  not  based 
on  the  actual  needs  of  qualified  veterans  re- 
quiring hospital  care." 

The  report  charges  that  »54.6  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  VA  In  1973  to  add  3,725 
more  hospital  employees  "was  not  allotted  to 
the  VA  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget."  and  that  the  extra  staffers  were 
not  hired.  "It  appears  that  arbitrary  patient 
census  limitations  (expected  patient  loads 
set  in  advance)  Imposed  by  VA  and  OMB  plav 
a  large  role  in  determining  admission  of 
patients  rather  than  medical  facts  of  the 
case." 

The  OMB-budget-cuttlng  theory  is  also 
applied  by  critics  to  explain  a  failure  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  hire  an  extra  68  offi- 
cials to  oversee  a  Job  preference  system  for 
veterans.  The  follovrtng  exchange  between 
Sen.  Hartke  and  William  H.  Kolberg,  assist- 
ant secretary  of  labor  for  manpower,  illus- 
trates : 

Hartke:  When  you  were  first  faced  with 
this,  did  you  go  to  the  OMB  and  eisk  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  employ  these  people? 
Kolberg :  Yes,  we  did. 
Hartke:  What  did  they  say? 
Kolberg:  They  did  not  give  us  additional 
funds. 


Hartke:  Did  they  answer  you  at  all? 
Kolberg:  They  told  us  to  go  ahead  within 
our  current  ceilings,  both  in  personnel  and 
money  ...  I  think  what  they  were  saying 
to  us  [was]  within  your  current  resources 
carry  out  the  law.  And  then  It  was  put  back 
on  my  shoulders  to  figure  out  how  we  could 
best  do  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
found  ourselves  In.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  not  an  adequate  explanation.  We 
were  slow,  very  slow.  In  carrying  out  the  law. 
The  OMB-budget-cuttlng  theory  has  two 
contrary  Interpretations:  one  is  that  no  fed- 
eral agency  can  do  a  proper  Job  under  such 
pressure,  so  why  pick  on  the  VA?  The  other 
is  that  Johnson's  leadership  was  Inadequate, 
that  he  buckled  too  quickly  and  too  easily 
under  the  presstire. 

Advocates  of  the  second  interpretation 
point  to  a  gathering  of  VA  hoiq)ltal  adminis- 
trators and  regional  directors  In  early  1973, 
at  which  Johnson  said  budgetary  loyalty  was 
the  byword  and  that.  "I  expect  each  and 
every  official  In  the  VA  to  actively  support 
our  budget  as  requested."  He  said  he  didn't 
"vrant  to  find  any  surprises"  on  question- 
naires the  officials  were  to  fill  out  for  congres- 
sional committees.  And  his  general  counsel, 
John  J.  Corcoran,  told  the  gathering: 

"The  presentation  of  a  bootleg  program  Is 
the  height  of  irresponsibility.  It  is  advo- 
cated by  people  who  do  not  want  to  be  on 
the  team — who  place  their  Judgments  above 
the  administrator's  and  the  President's  [and] 
who  subordinate  the  President's  decisions  to 
their  parochial  interests."  Corcoran  warned 
of  "th©  posslbUltles"  awaiting  employees 
who  might  go  public  with  their  criticism. 

A  congressional  source  says  such  heavy- 
handed  warnings  are  symptomatic  of  a  more 
pervasive  "fear  Inside  that  agency.  People 
are  afraid  to  talk.  People  who  let  Informa- 
tion out  get  canned  or  shipped  off  to  the 
hinterlands." 

Johnson,  however,  has  his  defenders  In- 
side and  outside  the  agency,  and  they  por- 
tray a  man  surrounded  by  a  staff  more  loyal 
to  their  own  Interests  and  powerful  figures 
on  Capitol  HIU  than  to  their  own  adminis- 
trator. 

Dr.  Robert  Stephens,  who  spent  a  year  at 
the  VA  as  an  educational  consultant  and  di- 
rector of  several  related  organizational 
studies,  recalls  giving  Johnson  a  contro- 
versial proposal  to  audit  the  network  of  state 
agencies  that  approve  courses  for  VA  educa- 
tional accreditation. 

"We  funded  the  agencies  to  the  tune  of 
some  $11  million  a  year,  but  we  had  no  con- 
trol over  them,"  Stephens  says.  "Well.  I  put 
the  study  proposal  on  Don's  desk  and  almost 
Inunedlately — a  few  days  maybe — he  got  a 
letter  from  Rep.  Olin  E.  Teague  (D-Tex.) 
saying  keep  that  damn  Stephens  away  from 
the  state  approving  agencies." 

Stephens  speculates  that  one  of  Johnson's 
own  staff  members  leaked  th©  proposal  to 
Teague.  former  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans affairs. 

Stephens  says  he  "can't  imagine  Johnson 
pulling  such  strong-arm  activities  ...  I  dont 
know  about  all  of  It,  of  course,  but  he's  not 
that  kind  at  all." 

An  effort  to  interview  Johnson  for  these 
articles  was  unsuccessful.  A  VA  press  spokes- 
man said  Johnson  Is  "keeping  a  low  profile 
on  things  like  Interviews"  In  the  waning  days 
of  his  administration. 

But  In  an  interview  with  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  last  month,  Johnson  defended 
the  administration's  recco'd  In  support  of 
adequate  veterans  benefits. 

"I  want  to  point  out  that  President  Nixon 
has  initiated  on  two  occasions  Increetses  In 
th©  GI  BUI  allowance,  totaling  about  70  per 
cent.  He's  also  asked  for  a  third  Increase 
which  w©  htH>e  Congress  will  enact  relatively 
soon,"  he  said. 

On  medical  care,  Johnson  said.  "We  operate 
the  largest  medical  care  system  in  the  free 
world  .  .  .  The  quality  of  care  in  our  hos- 


pitals Is  very  high.  Por  example.  90  medical 
schools  are  affiliated  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Their  Job,  primarily,  is  to  pro- 
fessionally staff  our  hospitals  .  .  .  We  have 
Increased  the  staffing  ratios  rather  dramat- 
ically— some  31  per  cent  In  the  last  five 
years." 

The  official  VA  defense  for  its  position  on 
educational  and  health  care  spending  Is  that 
It  is  rational  and  altogether  Just.  Daniel 
Rosen,  director  of  reports  and  statistics  in  the 
medical  division,  says  congressional  charges 
that  the  VA  has  held  down  hospital  spending 
Ignores  that  Increasing  emphasis  on  out- 
patient treatment. 

"The  average  length  of  hospital  stays  has 
been  decreasing  by  about  a  day  a  year  for 
about  the  last  seven  years,"  Rosen  says, 
"We've  been  moving  to  a  more  orderly, 
rational  mode  of  treatment,  which  Is  In  tune 
with  changing  health  delivery  systems  and 
technology.  It's  more  efficient  .  .  .  VA  health 
care  is  among  the  best  In  the  country  .  .  ." 
WhUe  Rosen  acknowledges  that  there  Is 
"some  truth"  to  a  House  Appropriations 
Committee  charge  that  an  average  of  46  per 
cent  of  veterans  applying  for  hospital  care 
are  rejected,  he  says  that  "it  Is  not  a  simple 
yes  or  no  rejection.  We  refer  a  lot  of  people  to 
community  facilities  (which  are  not  free  of 
charge  as  are  VA  hospitals)  and  there  are 
many  other  aid  programs  they  are  eligible 
for." 

The  agency  defends  its  educational  benefit 
program  In  similar  terms,  arguing  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  used  the  OI  Bill  for  education  and 
training  and  that  the  benefits,  therefore,  can- 
not be  as  bad  as  critics  allege.  More  persons 
have  been  trained  at  the  college  level  than 
under  either  the  World  War  II  or  Korean 
War  GI  bills,  and  the  $220  monthly  payment 
to  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  at  least  as  good  as 
that  available  to  his  World  War  n  counter- 
part, the  VA  argues. 

But  critics  say  these  Justifications  gloss 
over  deeper  Inequities  in  the  modern  OI  BUI. 
For  example,  the  agency  keeps  no  statistics 
on  the  length  of  time  a  veteran  uses  his 
benefits.  If  a  veteran  went  to  school  one 
month  under  the  GI  BUI  and  then  dropped 
out  because  of  Inadequate  fimds,  the  VA 
treats  this  as  a  statistic  of  success — the  per- 
son used  the  GI  Bill. 

"We  don't  need  such  data,"  says  a  VA 
spokesman.  "We  don't  need  It  to  run  our 
program." 

"How  can  they^auge  the  effectiveness  of 
their  program  without  that  kind  of  Infor- 
mation?" asks  a  Senate  staffer. 

Other  critics,  among  them  Forrest  Llndley, 
a  former  Green  Beret  who  runs  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Center,  complain  that  the  VA  also 
glosses  over  the  OI  Bill's  inadequacy  for  the 
married  veteran.  Based  on  the  current  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  Llndley  says,  the 
VA's  own  data  Indicate  that  a  married  vet- 
eran today  gets  almost  $2,000  a  year  less  than 
his  World  War  11  counterpart.  "The  VA 
doesn't  mention  that  on  Capitol  HUl,"  Llnd- 
ley says. 

The  usual  explanation  for  what  critics  see 
as  a  miserly  VA  attitude  Is  that  the  White 
House  and  OMB  simply  dominate  the  agency, 
and  that  Administrator  Johnson  did  not 
exert  the  leadership  to  fight  back. 

But  former  VA  consultant  Robert  Stephens 
thinks  the  cause  goes  deeper. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  agency  takes  an 
Incremental  view  of  Its  Job.  A  little  here,  a 
little  there.  They  aren't  equipped  to  Identify 
their  Information  needs  because  they  don't 
really  know  the  nature  of  the  problem." 

"For  example,  I  asked  why  participation 
rates  must  be  the  main  standard  of  the  OI 
BUI'S  adequacy.  It's  one  standard,  yes,  but 
there's  so  much  It  doesn't  say  about  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  OI  BUI — readjustment  to 
civUian  life. 

"The  agency  should  look  at  the  blU  In  re- 
lation  to   the   disadvantaged,    the   minority 
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groups,  the  married  veterans 
ally  dlpidvantaged.  Why  dor  • 
statistics  on  dropouts,   on 
spend  less  than  a  year  in 
know  .  .  .  it'a    Just    groas 
toutines  and  justlficatioDs." 

In  addition    Stephens  argi 
ter  of   -tbe   attitude   pei 
wblcb   la   "baslcaUy   that 
selves  as  a  dispenser  of 
simple. 

"The  attitude  is  this:    the^ 
Btrue  erery  legislative  propoBfiJ 
They  genermUy — ^not  always, 
tie    up    with    all    sorts    of 
language  and  Intent  of  legislative 
then,  with  implementation 
duce  Congress'  Intent. 

"TTiey  seem  to  say  'our  job 
benefits  and  not  to  make  socl  U 
explains.  I  think,  some  of 
havlor.  Its  a  rigidity.  They  dott 
selves  as   advtxates  of   social 
but  as  machines  to  chum  out 
ccmcemed    with  stopping 
tlces,  overpaying  and  so  on,  m4ch 
with  conscious  policy  to  assisi, 
veteran." 

"I^eadership  Is  Important,' 
there's  also  got  to  be  a  way 
bureaucracy." 
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VET«IANS A  WaITINC  pAMX 

(BynmOBrien) 

James  Milton  talks  about  ...^  „„,  ^^ 
walked  into  the  Veterans  Adm:  nlstratlon  of- 
fice here  to  apply  for  some  bineflts 

•1  was  thinking  about  my  ca  reer— j,^  „„^^ 
changing  jobs  or  exploring  sonethlng  new 
1  wanted  to  take  aptitude  tesis  to  help  me 
figure  out  some  career  goals.  Tl  lat  was  atiout 
six  weeks  ago. 

"So  I  filled  out  the  appllcatljn  forms  and 
then  I   waited.  'When  nothing  happened 
called  back.  The  guy  said, -Well 
to  six  weeks  to  process  It  all.' 

"So  I  waited  some  more.  Then,  a  week  ago 
1  checked  again.  A  girl  said,  my  mllltarj 
records  hadn't  arrived  from  SI,  Louis  So  I 
kept  waiting. 

"Wen,  this  morning  the  girl  cklled  me  and 
said  the  file  was  stlU  in  St.  Duls.  And  on 
top  of  it  they'd  lost  my  orlglna:  application 
I'm  back  where  I  was  six  week;  ago." 

The  stories  are  legion.  A  Senate  staffer  re 
caUs  a  spectacular  one.  "Back  la  October  of 
1973  Congress  authorized  a  system  for  the 
advance  payment  of  education  U  allowance 
checks,  to  get  vets  started  in  sch<  lol 

"Well,  it  wasn't  untu  two  ai.j^  .«s»u.o 
they  were  supposed  to  start  proc  Basing  appli- 
cations that  the  VA  finally  sent  out  instVuc- 
tlons  to  regional  offices  .  .  .  And 
it  or  not.  some  examples  they  ^.v,..>^.»^  u^, 
how  to  fill  out  the  appllcatloos  were  wrong 
I  mean,  if  you  filled  out  the  aajllcaUooi  by 
following  the  examples,  the  coniputer  would 
Just  ^it  It  out  at  you.  And  wf  gave  them 
nine  months  to  get  it  all  ready.'! 

In  another  case  Involving  advance  pay- 
ments, he  tells  of  a  batch  of  beiiefit  checks 
mailed  without  properly  coordinated  envelope 
windows  and  addresses.  The  resull  was  a  flood 
of  return-to-senders. 

A  sampling  of  other  complain-,. 
Phones  arent  answered.  OneTstory    told 
by  a  Senate  staffer.  Involves  a  hoi-llne  phone 
In  a  VA  regional  office  that  nobody  answered 
It  was  finally  found  in  a  closet. 

Late  and  lost  benefit  checks,  feaid  a  con- 
gressional study:  "There  have  ij^  reports 
of  checks  sent  out  without  na£es  checks 
^nt  out  with  only  part  of  theXoes;  bun- 
dles of  checks  for  veteraixs  sent  tithe  wrong 
s;hoca  .  .  .  Once  the  veteran  fa4  to  receivi 
his  advance  pay  check  on  time,  itj was  proven 
almost  Impossible  in  many  case^  to  get  his 
checks  back  In  sequence."  ] 

Slothful.  tamatiUvt  ouUytog  VA  offices. 
Said  tbe  CallfornU  InMltate  of  »I*chnoiocy 
at  Pasadena:  "It  used  to  be  exceedingly  dU- 
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flcult  to  get  answers  by  the  telephone;  this 
year  it  Is  Impossible  because  they  are  not 
even  answering  the  phone.  If  we  write  let- 
ters, it  requires  1.6  to  2  months  to  get  a 
reply,  or  to  get  some  needed  forms.  Our  vet- 
erans tell  us  that  they  feel  they  get  a  run- 
around  when  they  have  to  go  to  the  VA 
offloe.  being  shuffled  from  one  person  to 
another." 

A  congressional  report  showed  nearly  iden- 
tical complaints  coming  from  14  other  schools 
scattered  across  the  country. 

Talking  to  veterans  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  VA  commits  more  than  its  share 
of  bureaucratic  snafus.  Certainly  for  VA  Ad- 
ministrator Donald  E.  Johnson,  recenUy 
pressured  out  of  his  Job  after  the  widespread 
delays  in  advance  payment  checks,  the  fum- 
bles were  one  too  many. 

"Stories  of  bureaucratic  foul-ups  are  al- 
ways titlUaUng  and.  as  we've  seen  now,  can 
create  real  headaches  for  an  agency  bead." 
says  a  Washington  observer  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs. "But  they  are  neoessarlly  just  the  tip 
of  an  Iceberg,  symptoms  or  lllustrationE 
WJiafs  Interesting  is  what  lies  in  the  cold 
down  below." 

Down  below  are  about  184.000  employees, 
the  second  largest  bureaucracy  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  VA  bureaucrats  run 
programs  ranging  from  health  care  to  schol- 
arships to  home  loans  to  life  insurance— on 
a  ♦IS  blUion  budget  this  year,  third  biggest 
tn  the  federal  government. 

The  VA's  career  employees'  average  length 
of  agency  serrloe.  as  of  1972.  was  13.3  years. 
The  VA's  top  career  employees  are  some- 
times called  the  "class  of  '46  "—a  year  when 
many  World  War  U  vets  first  went  to  work 
there.  The  phrase  can  mean  rigidity  paro- 
chialism and  insensitlTity  to  changing' times 
Bnt  older  employees  may  think  it  ouries 
a  sense  of  wisdom,  experience,  professional- 
ism and  strength. 

At  any  rate,  of  44.276  career  employees  In 
1»72.  1 1.1  per  cent  where  eligible  for  re- 
tirement between  1973  and  1977.  In  certain 
key  fields,  the  figure  was  considerably  higher. 
The  adjudication  branch,  which  passes  on 
applications  for  VA  benefits  and  which  is 
subject  to  some  criticism  for  an  allegedly 
plodding  attitude  toward  the  Job,  had  19 
per  cent  of  its  career  workers  soon  ready 
to  retire. 

In  the  agency's  central  oflJce  In  1972  al- 
most 38  per  cent  of  the  career  bureaucrats 
were  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

As  the  VA  notes,  these  figures  mean  little 
more  than  that  a  good  number  of  the  career 
bureaucrats  are  getting  old  and  t*at  they've 
been  with  tbe  VA  a  long  time.  "An  older  guy 
can  be  a  young  thinker,"  says  a  VA  spokes- 
man. 

But  VA's  critics  say  "young  thinking"  Is 
often  not  the  case;  that  long  tenure  has 
tied  top-level  career  men  to  parochial  in- 
ternal interests,  to  static  policies,  to  estab- 
lished  and  sometimes  outmoded  routines  and 
even  to  outside  Interests  such  ae  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

"What  is  desperately  needed  at  the  VA 
more  than  Just  about  anything,  is  an  inde- 
pendent staff  in  the  administrator's  offloe 
fresh  and  untied  to  any  special  interest  In- 
ternal or  external,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Stephens, 
who  spent  a  year  at  the  agency  as  an  edu- 
cational and  organlzattonal  consultant 

"The  suff  should  be  professional  and  com- 
petent— an  eoonomlst.  a  planner,  an  opera- 
tions-research man.  They  should  have  two 
loyalties— one,  to  the  admtatetrator  and  two 
to  the  VA's  mission  to  serve  veterans  " 

Stephens  recalls  examples  of  bureaucratic 
In-flghtlng  aimed,  he  charges,  at  obstructing 
fresh  thinking  and  new  directions.  One  stocv 
tavolves  an  internal  effort  to  block  a  sym- 
posium OD  education  and  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran.  "The  Idea  was  to  have  new  think- 
ing and  Ideas,  and  we  lined  up  papers  to  be 
presented  by  both  non-VA  people  and  some 
VA  people."  be  recalls. 
"WeU.  it  was  like  the  world  had  come  to 
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an  end.  I  was  fought  by  nearly  everyone  In 
the  agency.  'It'll  give  a  platform  to  every- 
body in  the  country  to  beef,'  they  said  I 
said  'you're  damn  right,  that's  the  idea,  new 
thinking'." 

Stephens  says  Administrator  Johnson  who 
came  under  bitter  attack  for  aUegedly  en- 
couraging a  don't-rock-the-boat  attitude 
"Actually  fought  tooth-and-naU  to  protect 
the  symposium  idea,  and  he  supported  me 
the  whole  way  against  the  rest  of  the  agency 
That's  not  the  only  time  he  stood  up." 

While  Stephens'  analysis  cannot  be  tested 
•gainst  anything  other  than  contrary  opin- 
ions and  recollecUons.  it  is  often  argued  in 
the  bureaucracy's  defense  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Jurisdictional  interests  Is  not  only 
inevitable  but  positively  essential  In  the  in- 
temal  tug-of-war  for  funds  and  attenUon 

And  an  often  crlUcal  report  prepared  for 
the  VA  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
of  Princeton,  NJ.,  concludes  that,  "In  gen- 
eral, the  Veterans  Administration  has  ad- 
ministered the  educational  benefits  pro- 
grams effectively  and  responsibly  over  the 
tliree  conflict  periods"— World  War  XL  Korea 
and  Vietnam. 

The  VA's  $3  billion -a-year.  170-hospIUl 
health  care  program— largest  in  the  nation- 
is  another  frequent  target  for  those  who  see 
an  aging,  backward -looking  agency.  A  report 
by  fialph  Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Re- 
sponsive Law  says  the  VA  Is  "utterly  la- 
capable"  of  delivering  services  to  "Vietnam- 
era  veterans  because  the  system  Is  mainly 
aimed  at  caring  for  chronically  HI  old  men 
not  the  war-wounded  or  psychologically 
scarred  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  'Vietnam  veterans  drug  prob- 
lem, the  Nader  study  says,  "The  VA  did  not 
move  rapidly  against  drug  abuse  and  when 
it  finally  moved,  it  had  to  be  pushed.  It  was 
not  until  1971  that  the  agency  de-veloped 
any  programs  speclficaUy  for  drug  patients  " 
Coupled  with  such  outside  crlUclsm  was 
a  recent  blast  directed  against  Administra- 
tor Johnson  by  Dr.  Maro  Musser,  chief  of 
the  VA's  medical  division.  Musser  quit  in  a 
huff  last  month,  saying  he  was  "'forced  by  a 
variety  of  unpleasant  circumstances  to  con- 
clude that  my  effectiveness  .  .  .  had  been 
sufficiently  compromised  and  undermined  as 
to  make  untenable  any  consideration  of  ac- 
ceptance of  a  reappointment.- 

He  said  Johnson  had  become  "an  antago- 
nistic and  uncooperative  administrator-  and 
that  "Imposition  of  tighter  and  tighter  man- 
agement controls  and  surveillance  have  de- 
prived the  Department  (of  Medicine  and 
Surgery)  of  the  fiexlbUlty  it  once  had  there- 
by seriously  limiting  its  ability  to  deal 
quickly  with  new  and  unexpected  needs  and 
problems." 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  and  Rep. 
Olln  Teague  (D-Tex)  Joined  in  heaping 
blame  on  Johnson. 

Teague  said  Johnson's  "Incompetence" 
brought  morale  In  the  VA  "to  the  lowest 
point  that  I  have  seen  it  in  25  years." 
Others,  however,  argue  that  Johnson's  own 
position  was  undermined  by  men  like  Mvis- 
ser.  "The  people  surrounding  Johnson  often 
ran  to  the  Hill,  especially  to  Teague,  with 
everything  they  had."  says  a  former  VA 
official. 

Teague,  a  Medal  ol  Honor  winner  and  stal- 
wart of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  decades.  Is  known  In  the  agency  it- 
self as  "Mr.  VA."  Having  stepped  down  from 
the  committee  chairmanship,  he  remains 
Its  most  powerful  member. 

"There's  very  little  that  goes  through  the 
VA  that's  not  tested,  reviewed,  critiqued  by 
the  House  Veterans  Committee  and  Hep. 
Teague."  says  former  VA  consultant  Robert 
Stephens. 

"And  since  Teague  has  been  arotmd  so 
long— and  of  course  becattse  he's  so  kaowl- 
edgable  about  VA  affairs— he  has  a  lot  of 
friends  tn  the  agency,"  Btepbeos  says. 

The  VA  and  the  House  committee  seem 
to  view   the  Senate   Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
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inlttee  chaired  by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D- 
Ind.)  as  spendthrifts  and  Johnnycome  late- 
lies  to  veterans  affairs.  Many  in  the  Senate, 
in  turn,  see  Teague  and  his  powerful  staff 
director,  Oliver  Meadows,  as  knowledgeable 
but  autocratic  and  somewhat  behind  the 
times. 

In  a  harrowing  experience  for  the  VA  back 
In  the  1950s,  Teague  uncovered  a  national 
scandal,  and  its  implications  continue  to  in- 
fluence the  VA  bureaucracy.  What  Teague 
found  was  a  lot  of  schools  and  colleges  get- 
ting rich  on  VA  tuition  payments.  Jacking 
up  tuition  rates  to  collect  more  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury. 

That  has  helped  contribute  to  the  VA's 
continuing  fear  of  fraud  and  overpayment. 
It  may  help  explain,  also,  the  cautious  pro- 
cedures for  adjudicating  benefit  applications 
and  the  agency's  elaborate  system  of  com- 
puter "bars"  to  stop  benefit  payments  unless 
each  procedure  is  properly  completed. 

"We  don't  want  to  see  overpayments 
either,"  said  a  Senate  staffer,  "but  it's  worth 
a  few  risks,  we  think,  to  make  sure  that  pay- 
ments get  made  in  time  and  vets  aren't  made 
to  suffer." 

More  than  mere  caution,  however,  the  old 
scandal  may  have  contributed  to  what 
Robert  Stephens  sees  as  a  bureaucratic  tend- 
ency to  "strictly  construe  every  legislative 
proposal  or  mandate  .  .  .  (to)  tie  up  with 
all  sorts  of  constraints  the  language  and 
intent  of  legislative  packages,  then,  with 
Implementation,  they  further  reduce  Con- 
gress" Intent." 

Teague,  too,  remembers  the  scandal  and 
does  not  shy  from  dredging  it  up  to  keep 
the  VA  or  maverick  members  of  the  other 
house  in  line.  He  has  used  it  as  a  primary 
argument  in  opposition  to  a  proposal  by  Sen. 
George  McOovern  (D-SX>.)  to  federally  fi- 
nance direct  tuition  payments,  up  to  01,000, 
for  veterans  attending  certain  higher-cost 
schools. 

At  a  hearing  a  few  months  ago,  when  the 
direct  tuition  scheme  was  mentioned,  Teague 
held  aloft  a  volume  of  hearings  from  the  old 
investigation.  "It"s  all  right  here,"  he  said. 

But  24  years  after  Teague's  reputation- 
making  inquiry,  another  investigation  is 
now  In  progress,  ordered  by  President  Nixon 
in  the  wake  of  a  flood  of  complaints  from 
young  veterans.  The  target  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  a  "crack  management  team"  is  at 
least  in  part,  the  VA  biueaucracy  itself — its 
procedures,  efficiency  and  performeince. 
Simultaneously,  a  "Twentieth  Centxuy  Fund 
task  force  has  been  detailed  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  for  veterans. 

Blake  E.  "Turner,  deputy  chief  benefits 
director  in  the  VA,  said  the  "crack  manage- 
ment team"  has  already  come  up  with  some 
answers.  Where  computers  previously  stopped 
payments  to  a  veteran  whose  school  failed 
to  file  certificates  of  enrollment,  the  proce- 
dure will  now  let  the  checks  continue  while 
informing  the  school  that  the  certificate 
must  be  filed. 

TiuTier  said  benefit  application  forms  are 
being  simplified  and  that  special  "hardship 
payments"  will  t>e  authorized  for  veterans 
whose  paperwork  is  not  in  perfect  order.  In 
addition,  he  said,  advance  payments  will 
become  automatic,  provided  applications  are 
filed  in  time. 

The  "crack  management  team"  is  staffed 
by  VA  and  OMB  ofiacials,  including  Tximer. 
Critics  say  this  is  another  example  of  an 
agency  investigating  itself. 

"Perhaps  what  tbe  place  needs  is  new 
blood,  top  to  bottom.  With  those  huge  medi- 
cal and  scholarship  programs,  there  is  no 
reason  the  VA  shouldn't  become  a  real  in- 
novator, making  .  .  .  breakthroughs  In  social 
policy,"  says  a  veterans'  lobbyist. 

"As  It  Is  now."  says  a  Senate  staffer,  "the 
VA  is  Just  not  a  glamorous  institution  in  the 
great  constellation  of  federal  agencies.  There- 
fore  it   doesn't   attract   new,  frefih   young 


talent.  And  that  makes  the  place  all  the  more 
unglamorous,  and  the  cycle  continues,  spin- 
ning faster." 


KANSAN  TO  HEAD  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  my  constituents,  John  P,  Smith, 
of  Wichita,  Kans.,  will  be  installed  as 
president  of  the  American  Society  for 
Medical  Technology  (ASMT)  at  the  close 
of  its  1974  annual  meeting  in  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Currently  the  society's  president-elect, 
Mr.  Smith,  has  been  extremely  active 
during  the  many  years  he  has  served  his 
profession.  He  has  held  positions  in  the 
society's  board  of  directors,  the  research 
committee,  and  various  task  forces.  He 
has  also  chaired  the  ad  hoc  committee 
on  the  immunology  section,  the  nomina- 
tions committee  of  the  microbiology  sec- 
tion of  the  society's  scientific  assembly. 
He  htis  been  a  prominent  and  active 
member  of  the  Kansas  Society  for  Medi- 
cal Technology. 

Besides  being  supervisor  of  the  lab- 
oratrrj's  microbiology  section  and  edu- 
cation coordinator  of  the  schools  of  lab- 
oratory science  at  Wesley  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Wichita,  Kans.,  Mr.  Smith  has  been 
an  active  participant  in  numerous  medi- 
cal technology  workshops,  seminars,  and 
conferences  and  has  had  papers  pub- 
lished in  many  medical  and  scientific 
journals. 

He  is  a  certified  microbiologist  and 
received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1962  from 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
and  his  MT  (ASCP)  certification  that 
same  year.  Smith  holds  a  commission  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  Medical  Service  Corp.; 
is  a  member  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Division  at  Olathe,  Kans.;  and  is  com- 
mittee chairman  and  position  adviser  for 
the  Explorer  Scouts. 


RAILCAR  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  very  timely  arti- 
cle, "Rail-Car  Shortage  Clogs  Canadian 
Wheat,"  in  the  June  6  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

We  need  to  note  these  Canadian 
transportation  problems  because  we  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  them.  Wheat 
shipments  in  Canada  have  been  seriously 
delayed  as  a  result  of  the  boxcar  short- 
ages. 

Tliis  article  also  reminds  us  of  our 
own  railcar  shortage.  On  March  14,  I 
wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Mr,  George 
Stafford,  urging  him  to  supply  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  railcars  to  assure  that  fer- 
tilizer was  delivered  to  farmers  in  time 
to  be  used  in  the  spring  planting.  An  ad- 
ditional 1,100  railcars  were  actually 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  again 
points  up  the  very  serious  need  to  take 
steps  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  our 
rail  system.  Last  year  we  had  severe 
bottlenecks  affecting  our  own  wheat 
shipments  which  could  very  weU  be  worse 
this  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 
as  follows: 
RAn.cAB  Shortage  Clocs  Canadian  Whe*t 

ToaoNTO. — A  chronic  shortage  of  rail  ctjs 
in  Canada  has  drastically  slowed  moveoa^nt, 
of  wheat  to  ports  for  export. 

Canada  is  the  world's  second  biggest  ex- 
porter of  wheat,  after  the  United  States,  and 
its  supplies  are  regarded  as  essential  to  world 
markets  this  year,  with  world  wheat  reserves 
already  down  to  about  four  weeks'  supply 
and  considered  likely  to  run  downhill  stiU 
further. 

The  number  of  rail  cars  available  to  carry 
V  heat  in  Canada  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, mainly  because  railways  do  not  find 
transporting  wheat  economical  at  freight 
rates  kep*^^  low  and  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  railways  have  not  been  buying  enough 
new  cars,  nor  repairing  older  cars  to  keep 
pace  with  demand,  and  they  now  have  only 
half  the  number  of  cars,  strictly  for  carrying 
wheat,  they  had  10  years  ago. 

RIADT  TO  MOVE 

The  shortage  hit  particularly  hard  this 
spring,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Canada 
had  shipped  only  190  million  bushels  of 
wheat  overseas  since  the  crop  year  ended  in 
August,  comp&ed  with  340  million  bushels 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  The  years 
crop  was  629  million  bushels. 

By  April,  when  the  ice  breaks  and  shipping 
resumes  on  Canada's  Great  Lakes,  at>out  22 
million  bushels  of  wheat  is  normally  already 
loaded  on  ships  which  have  wintered  there, 
ready  to  move.  But  this  year  most  of  the 
wheat  carriers  were  still  empty,  because 
wheat  had  not  yet  reached  the  Lakehead 
ports. 

The  position  was  almost  as  bad  on  Can- 
ada's West  Coast,  where  ports  are  c^)en  year 
round.  Deliveries  were  running  8  million 
bushels  behind  the  capacity  of  waiting  ves- 
sels, wasting  valuable  time  and  running  up 
costly  port  bills. 

And  on  the  prairies,  where  the  wheat  is 
grown,  every  available  elevator  and  bam  is 
jammed  with  grain,  waiting  mostly  to  be 
carried  to  the  ports  for  export. 

The  Canadian  'Wheat  Board,  which  or- 
ganizes wheat  exporting  for  the  farmers  and 
the  government,  says  that  by  the  time  the 
next  crop  of  wheat  starts  being  harvested  in 
August,  Canada  could  have  300  million 
bushels  of  the  previous  year's  crop  still  sit- 
ting in  elevators  or  on  farms. 

REPTJTATION  THKEATTNXO 

The  situation  is  so  critical  that  Canada's 
reputation  as  a  wheat  exporter  is  threatened, 
the  Wheat  Board  says.  Farmers  also  stand  to 
lose  if  they  fail  to  get  wheat  to  market,  and 
to  lose  at  particularly  high  prices — wheat  is 
now  selling  at  around  five  dollars  a  bushel. 

But  the  situation  is  much  more  serious  for 
the  many  countries  which  rely  on  wheat  from 
Canada.  Canada  has  been  a  major  supplier  of 
wheat  to  Britain  and  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  including  tbe  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  has  overexported  Its  own  wheat  and  Is 
looking  for  supplies  this  year  from  Canada, 
which  it  may  not  get. 

Brazil  and  Poland  are  among  those  who 
placed  major  new  orders  from  Canada  this 
year.  Japan,  which  normally  buys  on  a  week- 
to-week  basis,  has  become  worried  about 
prospective  tighter  world  wheat  supplies  and 
international  currency  uncertainties,  and  has 
already  placed  an  order  for  36  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  Irom  Canada  to  be  delivered 
between  May  and  September,  to  cover  Itself 
untu  autumn. 
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VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 
RETIRINO 


P]  tESIDENT 


I  resident, 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr. 
perceptive  and  penetrating 
University  of  Virginia's  .. 
dent,  Edgard  F.  Shannon,  . 
Sunday's    Washington    Post, 
does  it  highlight  the  recent 
the    University    under    Dr. 
leadership  and  guidance,  but 
academic  philosophy  which 
queathed  to  the  school.  I  ask 
consent   that   this   excellent 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
University  op  Virginia  Head  it  Retiiiing 
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(By  Helen  Dewar) 
Charlottesviixe,    Vs.,    June 
longer  quaintly  referred  to  as 
club   of   the   South,"    a   comfc  , 
where  sons  of  the  wealthy  and 
pursued  pleasure  and  the  "ger 
the  manner  of  young  Virginia  _^ 
The     University     of    Virginia 
tougher  and  better  regarded  now 
then — a  serious  academic  insti 
say,  that  is  finally  approaching 
a   century-and-a-haU    ago    by    i 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

One  chief  reason  for  the  advan 
Flnley  Shannon  Jr..  a  relative  y 
young  Tennyson  scholar  when  he  \ 
from  the  English  faculty  in  1951 
head  the  university's  academic  r 
Now  Shannon,  at  56,  is  retlrln 
dent  to  return  to  the  classroom,  ., 
tury  literature.  While  few  speak  of 
vUle  and  Cambridge  In  the  same 
leaves  behind  a  record  that  many 
leagues  say  Is  unprecedented  in 
slty's  long  history. 

Shannon  will  be  succeeded  In 
Frank  L.  Hereford  Jr..  50,  a  phy 
sor  and  former  provost  at  the 
who,   with   some   modifications   d 

changing  circumstances  and 

Is  expected  to  continue  Shannon's 
on  academic  excellence. 

Said  a  student  leader:   "The 
good." 

A   casual   visitor   to  the   

demlcal  village"  that  JefTerson  laid 
conclude   that   little  has   changed 
years,    outside    of    the    new    bull 
decorate  every  college  campus  in 
»  try. 

There  are  stlU  the  long  shadows 
Blue  Ridge,  the  towering  magnoll. 
legacy  of  "Mr.  Jefferson"  himself. 
•'The  University,"  spoken  often 
bow  of  the  head.  And  a  brown  bag 
empty  beer  cans,  left  by  a  departin 
could  even  be  found  last  month 
room  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  "lawn." 

The  difference  can  be  felt  but 
faculty  and  students  say. 

"He   (Shannon)    brought  a  better 
and   a  better   faculty   brought 
dents,"  said  Larry  Sabato,  the  1 
dent  body  president. 

"He  set  exceedingly  high  slghti 
university;  like  Jefferson  he  wante<  1 
a  national  university,"  said  Prank 
university  archivist  for  26  years 
non's  executive  assistant. 

Set  off  from  the  great  „^v.wj,>./i 
ters.  dominated  by  Jefferson's  spirit 
cated  to  Its  own  somewhat  eco 
the   University   of   Virginia   has 
proud  to  be  different. 

A  state  Tinlverslty,  it  has  fiercely 
what  It  derisively  calls  "state-U-isi 
the  quintessence  of  Virginia  and  ye ; 
pired  from  the  start  to  be  a  natl 
verslty;   Its  alumni  Includes  Sens. 
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Byrd  Jr.  (Ind.-Va.)  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.). 

With  campus  dress  shifting  from  the  tra- 
ditional coats  and  ties  to  combat  fatigues  in 
a  matter  of  months,  the  unrest  of  the  late 
'60s  came  late  but  dramatically  to  Char- 
lottesville. Yet  the  imlverslty  survived  with 
less  upheaval  than  most  colleges  and  its 
soft-spoken,  conservative-appearing  presi- 
dent emerged  as  one  of  the  era's  few  estab- 
lishment campus  heroes. 

"A  certain  calmness  has  returned,"  said  Wil- 
liam Plshback,  the  university  public  Infor- 
mation officer,  "but  It  Isn't  returning  to  a 
sleepy  Southern  college." 

During  Shannon's  15  years  as  president,  en- 
rollment Jumped  from  less  than  5,000  to 
nearly  14,000  and  about  $100  mUllon  In  pub- 
lic and  private  funds  have  been  Invested  In, 
or  earmarked  for,  physical  expansion. 

The  university  became  fully  coeducational 
iu  1970  and  women  now  constitute  35  per 
cent  of  Its  student  body.  Blacks  still  com- 
prise less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
but  the  total  number  has  risen  from  a  hand- 
ful to  nearly  500,  partly  because  of  a  univer- 
sity-sponsored recruitment  program. 

But  neither  faculty  nor  students  cite 
physical  expansion  as  the  hallmark  of  Shan- 
non's presidency,  saying  that  this  was  largely 
attributed  to  the  groundwork  laid  by  his 
predecessor,  former  Gov.  Colgate  W.  Darden. 
"In  a  very  real  sense,  Darden  and  Shan- 
non complemented  each  other,"  said  Weldon 
Cooper,  retired  director  of  the  university's 
Institute  of  Government,  who  served  In  both 
teaching  and  administrative  capacities  dur- 
ing the  Darden-Shannon  years. 

"By  the  time  Shannon  took  over,  the  uni- 
versity was  a  going  concern,  with  buUdlngs 
in  hand  or  in  sight  and  a  growing  faculty  and 
student  body,"  Cooper  said.  "Shannon's  con- 
tribution was  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
go  and  get  good  people." 

"I  had  a  sound  foundation  from  which  to 
build,"  Shannon  observed  recently.  "You 
could  say  that  he  (Darden)  buUt  a  platform 
from  which  I  could  take  off." 

By  "taking  off,"  Shannon  meant  attracting 
the  kind  of  faculty  that  in  turn,  would  at- 
tract the  kind  of  students  who  would  respond 
to  an  increasingly  challenging  academic  pro- 
gram. 

Under  Shannon,  faculty  salaries  rose  to  the 
point  where  they  are  now  competitive  with 
most  top-flight  universities  In  the  country. 
Programs  were  established  to  augument  sal- 
aries through  specially  endowed  positions; 
other  programs  provided  supplemental  re- 
search opportunities. 

He  did  much  of  the  faculty  recruiting 
himself,  appealing  to  prospective  recruits 
as  one  scholar  to  another. 

•Lets  face  It.  he  got  some  good  people 
through  out-and-out  raids,  said  a  university 
colleague. 

Cooper  recalls  that  Shannon  got  a  top 
Edgar  AUen  Poe  scholar  by  offering  him  a 
specially  endowed  Edgar  Allen  Poe  chair,  a 
game  of  academic  one-up-manahlp  that  the 
other  college  president  couldn't  match. 

MeanwhUe.  college  board  scores  of  enter- 
ing freshmen  rose  dramatically,  and  now 
roughly  80  per  cent  of  them  are  in  the  top 
fifth  of  their  high  school  graduating  class 
more  than  5  per  cent  from  the  top  tenth. 
The  number  of  top  students  nearly  doubled 
in  10  years. 

By  1972,  45  percent  of  undergraduates  were 
on  the  deans  list  for  top  students  and  the 
figure  now  exceeds  50  per  cent.  "Ten  years 
ago,  you  probably  couldn't  find  45  per  cent  of 
the  students  who  knew  what  the  deans  list 
was,  a  1963  graduate  wrote  in  the  unlver- 
sitys  Alumni  News  last  year. 

At  a  time  when  college  applications  are 
declining  nationally,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia's continuing  to  rise— up  I  per  cent 
this  year  as  opposed  to  a  national  decline 
of  9  per  cent,  according  to  officials. 
One  reason  for  the  university's  mounting 


popularity,  they  concede.  Is  its  dwindling 
relatively,  tuition — near  the  top  for  major 
state  universities  when  Shannon  took  over, 
only  slightly  above  average  now.  But  this 
has  also  been  a  major  factor  In  attracting  a 
broader  cross-section  of  students  and  break- 
ing down  the  old  country-club  Image,  a 
Darden  goal  that  was  also  pursued  by  Shan- 
non. 

While  the  university  used  to  ride  on  the 
reputation  of  its  law  school,  four  of  the 
unlversltys  other  graduate  programs  received 
the  highest  rating  given  In  a  1969  national 
survey  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  14  others  were  ranked  as  average  or 
better.  This  was  double  the  university's  rank- 
ing five  years  before,  but,  as  Shannon  has 
noted,  other  universities  still  did  better 
among  them  the  University  of  North  Carolina'. 

"What  he  did  was  draw  a  nationally 
prominent  faculty,"  said  student  body  presi- 
dent Sabato.  "You  could  really  feel  the  Im- 
pact. You  were  studying  somebody's  book 
and  then  suddenly  he  would  be  there  teach- 
ing." 

While  Shannon  is  a  man  of  reserve  and 
formal  bearing,  Sabato  says  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  student  trust  and  rapport. 
"Everyone  could  trust  Mr.  Shannon,  and 
you  can't  say  this  about  everyone  these 
days, "  said  Sabato.  * 

According  to  Sabato's  elders,  it  Is  a  trust 
developed  slowly  over  the  years  but  forged  in 
1970,  when  the  Cambodia  Invasion  and  Kent 
State  deaths  brought  Intense  ferment  even 
to  the  normally  placid  "coat  and  tie"  Char- 
lottesville campus. 

A  number  of  students  boycotted  classes 
occupied  an  ROTC  building,  set  fires,  blocked 
town  traffic  in  a  "honk  for  peace"  and  were 
carted  off  in  a  moving  van  to  JaU — stopping 
Just  short  of  creating  the  kind  of  situation 
that  forced  closure  of  many  other  major 
universities  In  the  coimtry. 

Deeply  troubled  by  the  Cambodia  Invasion 
as  well  as  the  unrest.  Shannon  chose  to  ad- 
dress the  student  body  on  the  Jefferson  lawn. 
The  Jeering  of  previous  days  turned  to  cheer- 
ing as  Shannon— who  Is  normally  no  great 
orator — denounced  the  war  and  led  the  stu- 
dents In  signing  a  telegram  of  protest  to 
Virginia's  United  States  senators. 

There  were  cries  of  outrage  from  alumni, 
newspaper  editors  and  politicians,  and  for  a 
time  It  seemed  that  the  university's  board  of 
visitors  might  seek  to  fire  him. 

But  Shannon's  action  had  defused  the  sit- 
uation and  the  seething  campus  subsided. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  "We  had  one  of  the 
most  unifying  and  gratifying  graduation  ex- 
ercises we've  ever  had."  Shannon  recalls. 

In  less  dramatic  fashion.  Shannon  has  con- 
tinued teaching  an  English  literature  course, 
which  students  say  is  highly  regarded,  and 
has  Involved  students  on  all  major  university 
committees,  including  those  that  help  choose 
professors  and  administrators.  He  wasn't  more 
than  a  telephone  call  away  from  any  student 
leader,  Sabato  recalls. 

Shannon — son  of  an  English  professor  and 
Chaucer  scholar  and  himself  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar — says  he  is  looking  forward  to  re- 
turning to  the  classroom,  although  some 
associates  say  he  seems  to  have  mixed  feel- 
ings  about   leaving   the  president's   office. 

He  has  a  wife  and  five  daughters  to  think 
about,  he  says,  and  besides  there  Is  work  In 
his  specialty,  abandoned  10  yeare  ago,  stUl 
to  be  done. 

"I  feel  It's  Important  not  to  stay  too  long 
In  any  undertaking,"  he  explained,  "and  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  stepped  while  I  was 
strong  and  the  university  was  strong." 


DISCRIMINATION  OP  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  over 
the  coiu'se  of  the  past  few  years  certain 
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U.S.  airlines  have  on  occasion  treated 
the  handicapp>ed  as  second-class  citizens 
by  refusing  them  passage  because  of 
their  disability.  Under  existing  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  regulations,  airline  passen- 
ger carriers  may  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
travel  of  handicj««)ed  persons  on  their 
flights  for  reasons  of  safety. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  there  are  val- 
id safety  requirements  that  must  be  tak- 
en into  consideration  to  ensure  the  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  handicapped  but  also 
of  other  passengers.  However.  I  think  it 
Is  Important  that  those  with  physical  af- 
flictions should  be  permitted,  assisted, 
and  encouraged  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential as  useful,  productive  citizens. 
This  concept  Is  not  consistent  with  a  re- 
strictive, patronizing  attitude  that  un- 
justifledly  excludes  the  handicapped 
from  using  air  travel  for  recreational  as 
well  as  professional  reasons. 

The  handicapped  themselves  have  re- 
ceived training  in  methods  of  caring  for 
themselves  as  part  of  their  rehabilita- 
tion. In  fact,  a  recent  study  reported  that 
evacuation  of  handicapped  passengers 
required  at  most  7  seconds  more  than 
evacuation  of  a  nonhandlcapped  person. 

The  handicapped  have  made  extensive 
efforts  on  their  own  and  are  proud  of 
their  accomplishments,  as  well  they 
should  be.  I  suggest  that  we  not  allow 
those  efforts  to  be  frustrated  to  the 
point  that  these  citizens  are  prevented 
from  leading  the  fullest  and  most  pro- 
ductive of  lives. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  review  now 
underway  by  the  FAA  to  consider 
changes  in  its  r^fulations  regarding  this 
matter.  I  urge  expeditious  action  by  this 
Agency  to  assure  the  same  rights  for  the 
handicapped  to  which  all  our  citizens  are 
entitled. 


The  first  part  of  article  VI  contemplates 
the  obligation  of  the  State  in  whose  terri- 
tory acts  of  genockle  have  been  committed. 
Thus,  In  particular.  It  does  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  Its 
own  tribunals  any  of  Its  nationals  for  acts 
committed  outside  the  State. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  crimes  defined  by  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  really  not  a  problem  and  I 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible. 


GENOCIDK  CONVENTION  AND  PROB- 
LEM OP  CONCURRENT  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  ACCUSED  PERSONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  F>resldent,  article 
VI  of  the  Genocide  Convention  deals  with 
the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.  It  allows  for  the  trlsd  of 
persons  charged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  acts  enumerated  in  article  m 
in  the  territory  where  the  act  was  com- 
mitted or  by  any  international  tribunal 
which  may  have  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  those  contracting  parties  which  shall 
have  accepted  its  jurisdiction.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  that  the  treaty  be 
adopted  with  an  understanding  that 
will  put  the  United  States  on  record  as 
willing  to  exercise  the  right  to  try  its 
own  citizens  for  alleged  acts  of  genocide 
that  occur  in  other  countries. 

Some  critics  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  expressed  doubts  that  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  will  respect 
this  imderstanding.  However,  it  should 
be  obvious  that  these  imderstandings  will 
be  respected  since  other  nations  have 
the  same  understanding  of  article  VL  In 
fact.  In  December  1948,  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  enacted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


LEGISLATIVE   INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM     /^ 

Mr.  BIDE2*.  Mr.  President,  the  duties 
of  today's  State  legislators  is  a  far  cry 
from  those  of  legislators  in  the  early 
1800°s.  Those  men  only  had  to  concern 
themselves  with  a  few  major  issues  each 
session.  Then  came  the  trip  back  to  their 
homes  in  time  for  the  plowing  season,  so 
to  speak. 

Today,  this  situation  no  longer  gov- 
erns. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  informative  article 
concerning  ways  to  achieve  more  efficient 
State  legislatures.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  Government  Executive  ms«a- 
zine,  and  written  by  Robert  L.  Chart- 
rand,  specialist  information  sciences 
with  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ices, Library  of  Congress. 

I  refer  specifically  to  information  re- 
trieval systems — "information  banks" 
that  promptly  provide  information  which 
becixnes  the  basis  for  policy  judgment. 
Legislators  would  have  at  their  finger- 
tips relevant  and  current  information  on 
a  specific  topic.  This  information  would 
include  facts,  data,  and  analytical  com- 
mentary. As  a  result  of  this,  legislative 
decisions  would  bound  to  be  more  soundly 
made. 

Several  State  govenunents  have  set  up 
systems.  New  York  has  created  a  legis- 
lative data  processing  system.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  estab- 
lished a  special  commission  on  legisla- 
tive procedures  which  makes  recommen- 
dations for  legislative  eflaclency.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  a  commission  has  been  es- 
tablished for  legislative  modernization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Legisuitive  Intormatiow  Retrieval  System 

The  state  legislatures  In  the  U.S.  today 
are  faced  with  unprecedented  problems  and 
opportunities.  Created  at  a  time  when  stress 
was  placed  on  Insuring  individual  flexibility 
and  freedom,  while  still  rendering  a  few 
critical  collective  services,  the  legislatures 
traditionally  met  for  relatively  brief  ses- 
sions, concerning  themselves  with  but  a 
handful  of  lawmaking  and  overseer  problems. 

The  situation  In  the  1970  decade  Is  quite 
different.  Members  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  dossens  of  Issues,  some  quite  complex, 
of  regional,  statewide  and  local  significance. 
The  crux  of  the  problem  Is  seen  Increasingly 
as  one  of  Information — relevant,  accurate, 
current — and  the  time  on  the  part  of  legis- 
lative members  and  staff  to  absorb  and  assess 
that  Information. 


The  pressures  of  modern  times  are  causing 
legislative  bodies  to  explore  every  poesible 
means  of  effecting  legislative  revltallzatlon. 
The  search  goes  on  with  a  full  cognizance 
that  some  problems  inherent  to  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  legislature  will  re- 
main: 

Brevity  of  legislative  sessions  (in  many 
states)  when  compared  to  legislative  load. 

Too  many  coaimlttee  and  subcommittee 
assignments  for  e»cti  legislator. 

Turnover  among  members,  resulting  In 
one-third  to  one-half  "freshmen""  every  two 
years. 

Strong  pressures  to  tend  first  to  local  or 
Individual  matters,  rather  than  statewide 
concerns. 

And  finally,  limited  library  and  research 
supjjort  for  Members  and  committees. 

When  considering  those  leglslaUve  services 
which  must  provide  requisite  information,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  three  distinct  ele- 
ments within  the  legislature  require  support: 
the  legislative  leadership,  standing  and  ad 
hoc  committees,  and  the  individual  legis- 
lators. 

Over  the  years,  the  various  states  have 
established  Legislative  Reference  Bureaus, 
Legislative  Councils,  and  state  libraries  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  legislature  for  better 
information  and  analytical  services. 

More  recently,  commencing  In  the  early 
1960s,  the  states'  leaders  began  investigat- 
ing the  ways  In  which  modem  technology 
might  support  selected  legislative  functions. 
In  particular,  careful  consideration  was  given 
to  the  potential  of  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP),  microfilm,  and  systems  analysis  tools 
and  techniques.  Oftentimes,  It  has  been  pos- 
sible to  adapt  the  new  devices  and  man- 
machine  techniques  develojied  by  private 
industry. 

RECENT    TREND 

Concomitant  with  the  focus  on  the  role 
of  computer  technology  and  systems  meth- 
odology has  been  a  movement  within  the 
states  to  Improve  their  planning  operations. 
WhUe  fiscal  and  budgetary  planning  have 
received  an  understandable  top  priority,  a 
more  systematic  approach  also  has  been  iised 
In  delineating  Information  systems'  develop- 
ment. 

As  the  states,  one-by-one,  took  the  initia- 
tive In  Introducing  mechanization  Into  the 
areas  of  drafting  and  amending  bills  and 
statutes,  performing  statutory  retrieval,  in- 
dexing pending  legislation  (by  sponsor,  bill 
number,  subject),  legislative  printing,  and 
fiscal -budgetary  data  handling,  several  key 
decision  points  emerged  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  every  state : 

Should  the  data  processing  facility  sup- 
porting the  leglslatiire  be  within  the  legis- 
lative branch,  with  aU  of  the  advantages  of 
having  a  "dedicated"  capability? 

If  the  legislature  should  choose  to  rely 
upon  the  executive  branch  facility,  could 
acceptable  priorities  be  established  and  a 
satisfactory  level  of  responsible  service  be 
realized? 

Coiild  the  security  of  legislative  Informa- 
tion, often  of  critical  Importance  to  the  lead- 
ership or  committees,  be  guaranteed  by  the 
custodians  of  the  data  processing  facility? 

Would  It  be  desirable  to  contract  with  out- 
side firms  to  perform  certain  tasks  (e.g.,  leg- 
islative printing)  In  order  to  insure  timely 
service  and  forego  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  large,  expensive  In-hovise  staff? 

Could  It  be  determined  objectively  whether 
legislators'  Information  needs  justified  hav- 
ing a  quick-access  ("on-lLne")  system,  or  If 
a  less  costly  service  with  a  longer  turn 
around  time  would  suffice? 

Although  many  of  tiie  studies  conducted 
by  and  tot  the  states  have  not  faced  these 
critical  matter*  dlrecUy,  the  necessity  for 
making  these  decisions  has  arisen  Inexorably. 

There  la  a  trend  recently  toward  preparing 
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long-range  plans;  Wyoming,  Montana  and 
Idaho  reportedly  are  developlni;  flve-year 
plans.  Other  states  have  establlshc  sd  advisory 
agencies  to  look  ahead,  coordinate  activities, 
establish  standards  for  Informatlc  n  support, 
and  generally  serve  as  a  point  of  i  »ntact  for 
those  societal  groups  interested  iJi  the  more 
effective  functioning  of  the  leglal  itures. 

While  state  development  of  computer  sup- 
ported Information  systems  has  teen  some- 
what haphazard,  there  have  been  a  ttempts  to 
exchange  Information  about  these  experi- 
ences. 

In  addition  to  the  state-to-stat !  contacts, 
the  use  of  ADP  has  been  monltoK  d  through 
the  use  of  questionnaires  and  direct  (visit 
or  telephone)  contacts  with  key  state  per- 
sonnel by  such  organizations  as  Tl  le  Council 
of    State    Governments,    the    UnUtrersity    of 
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Georgia  (Institute  of  Government  j,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of  Sci- 
entific Manpower  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (US.  pongress) , 
and  the  Congressional  Research  1  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  findings  from  these  and  relnted  stud 
les  of  state  legislative  Informative  systems 
are  contained  In  a  report  entitled   "Modem 
Information  Technology  In  the  Stite  Legls 
latures"  prepared  in  1972  for  the  Joint  Com 
mlttee  on  Congressional  Operations. 

In  considering  the  diverse  appll;at4ons  of 
computer  technology  to  the  activll  ies  of  the 
State  legislature,  it  should  be  reciilled  that 
all  such  bodies  share  a  need: 

To  have  salient  facts  assembled,  feuch  data 
being  accurate,  as  complete  as  p<ssible,  of 


relevant. 


maximum  currency,  and  above  all, 

For  assistance  on  policy  probleias  which 
may  range  from  major  Issues  to  th<  ise  of  rel- 
ative triviality,  but  each  requiring  certain 
factual  and  analytical  Information  1  ,nd  coim- 
sel. 

And  to  conduct  an  effective  review  of  gov 
ernmental  operations,  based  on  iiccess  to 
and  an  understanding  of  requisite  folannlng, 
budgeting  and  program  performance  data. 
Prom  the  early  days  when  the  va-lous  leg- 
islative services  were  being  developed — Wis- 
consin, for  example,  is  credited  wl  ,h  estab- 
lishing the  first  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
In  1901,  and  Kansas  created  the  in  tlal  Leg- 
islative Council  In  1933 — members 
mlnlstrators  of  the  legislative  bran(  h  activi 
ttes  have  sought  to  better  understand  the 
role  of  such  "services." 

OVESSICHT  OBOtrPS 

For  the  most  part.  State  leglsU  tures  in 
adapting  computer  technology  to  th  sir  needs 
broke  with  the  traditional  pattern  round  In 
Indtostry  and  the  state  executive  brinches  of 
first  automating  such  functions  af  payroll 
and   Inventory   control. 

In  exhibiting  a  willingness  to  ubdertake 
the  development  of  more  complex  »pab411- 
ties.  a  score  of  states  have  created  c<  mputer- 
supported  statutory  retrieval  syslems,  26 
operate  bill  status  reporting  system)  (which 
sometime  Include  providing  the  d  gests  of 
and  Indexes  to  pending  legislation  ,  and  t 
dozen  boasi  bill  drafting  and  statv  tory  re- 
vision systems. 

In  their  search  for  enhanced  services,  some 
legislatures  followed  a  course  of  ad 
turlng  the  creation  of  an  Innovative 
staff,  which  jjerformed  virtually  eve^  asp>ect 
of  systems'  Improvement.  Others  preferred  to 
hire  consulting  firms  which  could  deliver  a 
one-time  product  or  continuing  seiTlce  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  a  leglslatlvs  cham- 
ber or  committee. 

Yet  another  alternative  i4>proacli  was  to 
obtain  analytical  and  systems  de^kn  sup- 
port from  the  executive  branch  ADpTlement. 
and  depend  ui>on  the  computer  facility  situ- 
ated outside  the  legislative  branch. 

Over  the  past  decade,  regardlcMl  of  the 
type  of  systems  develc^ment  efforti  under- 
taken, 10  major  legislative  i^pllcatldna  have 


emerged  that  now  receive  the  bulk  of  com- 
puter  support  activity: 

Bill  drafting  and  statutory  revision. 
Statutory  retrieval. 
Status  of  pending  legislation. 
Legislative  histories. 
Index  of  pending  legislation. 
Digest  of  bill  contents. 
Fiscal -budgetary  information. 
Legislative  printing. 
Reapportionment  and  redlstrlctlng. 
Electro-magnetic  voting. 
In    addition,    ADP   equipment    and   tech- 
niques are  being  used  in  the  handling  of  such 
sundry  administrative  data  as  personnel  and 
pay     records.    Interestingly,     member     bio- 
graphical data  was  mechanized  as  early  as 
1938! 

At  present,  statistics  reflecting  the  com- 
puterization of  State  legislature  applications 
now  operating,  under  development,  or 
planned,  show: 

Several  types  of  oversight  mechanisms 
within  State  Leglslatiu^s  have  been  estab- 
lished so  that  an  orderly  development  and 
subsequent  efficient  management  of  ADP- 
centered  information  systems  could  occxir. 

In  Florida,  for  example,  a  Joint  Legislative 
Management  Committee  was  formed  in  1964; 
co.nprlsed  of  three  Senate  and  three  House 
members,  it  meets  about  four  times  a  year  to 
oversee  and  direct  all  computerized  actlvltiea 
The  State  of  New  York  has  created  a  Legis- 
lative Data  Processing  Committee  Including 
key  leadership  from  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly, seven  members  in  all. 

Other  oversight  groups  charged  with  the 
responsibUity  for  developing  legislative  In- 
formation systems: 

The  State  of  Washington  has  placed  Its 
legislative  information  system  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Permanent  Statute  Law  Com- 
mittee. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  esUb- 
llshed  in  1965  a  Special  Commission  on  Legis- 
lative Procedures  which  in  turn  commis- 
sioned the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Founda- 
tion to  recommend  steps  for  improving  legis- 
lative procedures,  with  emphasis  on  the  use 
of   Information  processing   techniques. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  Commission  for  Legis- 
lative Modernization,  made  up  of  private 
sector  representatives,  undertook  a  study  re- 
sulting in  the  publication  of  recommenda- 
tions "designed  to  make  the  Individual  legis- 
lator more  effective  and  to  Improve  the 
operation  of   [the]   General  Assembly." 

The  placement  of  the  responsibility  for 
and  direct  control  of  data  processing  services 
varies  from  state  to  state,  with  the  final  de- 
termination usually  based  on  nontechnical 
faw:tors. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  for  instance,  estab- 
lished a  State  Computer  Service  Center  in 
1966  with  "the  mission  and  objective  of 
service  outreach  to  smaller  state  agencies 
and  commissions  which,  because  of  their 
relative  size,  are  not  able  to  Jtistlfy  eco- 
nomically ...  a  data  processing  facility  for 
themselves." 

Another  price  responsibUity  of  the  Center 
is  the  design  and  development  of  a  legisla- 
tive information  system. 

In  Massachusetts,  ADP  support  is  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Comptroller  while  in 
Florida  the  legislature,  until  recently,  has 
shared  with  eight  other  users  a  "third  gen- 
eration" computer  located  in  the  State 
capital. 

Pennsylvania  is  noteworthy  because  it 
pioneered  the  conc^t  of  having  a  separate 
computer  for  Its  legislature  (in  1967). 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  states  have 
acted  to  establish  a  computer-supported 
legislative  Information  system.  Some,  like 
Oregon,  developed  comprehensive  plans  and 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  ADP  to  the 
members,  but  then  wert,  constrained  by 
budgetary  limitations.  Others,  such  as  South 
Dakota,  have  had  implementing  legislation 
vetoed  or  otherwise  stalled. 
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And  there  is  a  group  of  states  where  the 
need  simply  could  not  be  Justified— as  in 
Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Alaska — or  only  pre- 
liminary studies  have  been  authorized.  In 
short,  the  experience  of  the  State  legislatures 
over  the  last  10  years  has  been  that  the 
new  tools  and  techniques  are  welcomed  and 
adopted  when  the  Tteeda  of  the  members 
forces  positive  action. 

Security  of  Information  in  legislative  files 
is  a  matter  of  unflagging  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  members.  Traditional  controls 
over  Information  requisite  to  the  fulfillment 
of  leadership  committee,  or  individual  office 
duties  may  well  be  affected  by  the  comput- 
erization of  both  narrative  and  statistical 
data. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  by  com- 
mittees, looking  Into  the  potential  of  com- 
puters for  upgrading  legislative  performance, 
concerning  controls  which  may  be  Imposed 
on  accessing  legislative  files.  PrlvUeged  in- 
formation in  machlneable  form  may  be  sus- 
ceptible to  unauthorized  expoeure  under 
three  conditions: 

First,  if  the  magnetic  tape  belonging  to 
a  committee  (or  member)  is  not  securely 
stored,  whether  In  an  office  safe  or  In  the 
central  ADP  faculty  repository. 

Secondly,  if  unauthorized  personnel  ac- 
quire the  "address"  (a  unique  set  of  num- 
bers and/or  letters)  allowing  exploitation  via 
a  computer  terminal  of  certain  files. 

And  thirdly,  if  unauthorized  personnel 
gain  access  to  the  computer  room  and  actu- 
aUy  obtain  key  data  by  mounting  the 
tapes  or  retrieving  data  from  the  disk  or 
drum  on-line  storage  tinits. 

Unintentional  disclosure  can  take  place,  of 
course,  as  the  result  of  operator  error  or  a 
mistake  In  a  computer  program.  In  the  end, 
it  is  the  management  acumen  and  disci- 
pline of  the  system  which  wUl  in  large  part 
determine  its  seciu-lty  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  varloiis  users  can  gain  access  to 
privileged  information. 

Early  in  any  exploration  of  the  potential 
of  ADP  this  question  is  raised:  "How  much 
wUl  it  cost?" 

Those  experienced  In  building  advanced 
information  systems  are  cautious  about 
stressing  the  savings  to  be  achieved,  usually 
concentrating  on  the  higher  level  of  service 
which  may  be  rendered. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  mere 
availability  of  ADP  support  has  allowed  a 
change  in  handling  procedures  which  led 
to  significant  savings. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Albert  J.  Abrams  reported  that  iinder 
a  new  set  of  procedures,  and  based  on  the 
use  of  the  computer  in  storing,  modifying 
and  retrieving  key  daU  on  pending  legisla- 
tion, 4,050  bills  were  carried  over  from  the 
1969  to  the  1970  session,  resulting  In  a  saving 
of  nearly  «1  million  (at  »12.83  per  page)  in 
printing  costs  alone. 

Ascertaining  exactly  how  much  a  state  Is 
spending  to  provide  computerized  support 
for  its  legislature  often  is  quite  difficult. 
Figures  available  sometimes  do  not  Include 
the  rental  of  computers  (elsewhere  in  govern- 
ment or  in  Industry),  the  cost  of  operating 
personnel,  consultants'  fees,  printing  rates, 
or  the  cost  of  research  and  development. 

Both    initial    developmental    and    annual 
operating  costs  must  be  considered  by  those 
who  determine  whether  ADP  services  are  to 
be   undertaken,   expanded   or   retained.   Ob- 
viously the  length  of  legislative  sessions  will 
affect  the  cost,  when  this  Is  related  to  the 
variety  and  frequency  of  services  performed. 
Illustrative  of  reported  state  costs: 
Connecticut.  •95,000  paid  to  the  IBM  Cor- 
poration for  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mated    capability     to     produce     calendars, 
bulletins.  Journals,  Indexes,  and  other  output. 
Mississippi.  $746,750  for  the  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Company  to  update  and 
recodify  the  SUte's  30-year-old  statute  sys- 
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tem,  to  result  in  an  ADP-supported  capabil- 
ity allowing  selective  retrieval  of  statutes, 
court  decisions,  and  other  legal  material, 
ease  bill  drafting,  and  expedite  legislative 
printing. 

There  is  a  role  for  computer  technology 
to  play  within  the  legislative  scenario,  but 
its  scope  and  substance  must  be  determined 
by  the  legislators  themselves. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING— TIME  FOR  A 
HALT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, Senator  Kennedy,  has  presented  a 
convincing  case  on  an  issue  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate:  The  need  for  a  total 
ban  on  nuclear  testing. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  Arms  Control  Today,  Senator 
Kennedy  argues  persuasively  that  the 
timing  of  a  comprehensive  test-ban 
treaty — CTB — is  particularly  appropriate 
now. 

He  points  out  that  a  CTB  would  com- 
plement the  SALT  I  agreements  by  mak- 
ing major,  qualitative  improvements  in 
nuclear  weaponry  more  difficult.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  committed  to  mean- 
ingful arms  limitations. 

Furthermore,  a  CTB  would  reinforce 
the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty, 
which  is  to  be  reviewed  next  year.  Many 
nonnuclear  countries  now  feel  that  it  is 
unfair  for  them  to  give  up  nuclear  weap- 
ons while  the  superpowers  forge  ahead. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  CTB  would  both 
save  money  and  reduce  environmental 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  read  Senator  Kennedy's  thoughtful 
article  before  making  up  their  minds  on 
this  important  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
KIennedy's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

NUCLEAK   TESTDfO:    TIME    FOE   A   HALT 

(By  Senator  Eowabo  M.  Kennedy) 

On  May  17,  India  exploded  a  nuclear  de- 
vice, the  sixth  country  to  do  so.  And  even  if 
India  does  not  make  a  true  bomb — as  it  has 
promised  not  to  do — we  miist  now  face  with 
greater  urgency  the  critical  issue  of  a  "world 
of  many  nuclear  powers."  For  that  reason 
among  others,  I  strongly  support  the  negoti- 
ation now  of  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nu- 
clear testing. 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  Is 
now  almost  11  years  old.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  little  progress  in  extending  the  ban 
on  testing  that  was  then  agreed  for  the 
atmosphere,  space,  and  underwater.  In  the 
intervening  years,  the  pace  of  underground 
testing  was  actually  stepped  up  periodically 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now  interest  has  been  revived  in  further 
limits  on  nuclear  testing.  I  believe  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  treaty  is  particmarly 
important  and  attrsMStive  at  this  time,  when 
the  immediate  prospects  for  revising  the  1972 
Interim  Agreement  on  offensive  strategic 
weapons  are  ao  bleak. 

CTB    ADVANTAGES 

CTB  has  several  attractions.  First,  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  would  comple- 
ment the  agreements  reached  at  SALT  I,  by 
making  tt  more  difficult  for  either  super- 


power to  make  major  qualitative  Improve- 
ments in  their  nuclear  arsenals.  If  all  testing 
were  stopped,  at  least  this  would  dampen 
fears  on  either  side  that  the  other  would 
gain  a  high  degree  of  confidence  In  some 
new  generation  of  first-strike  weapons. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  political  will 
itself.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  both 
detente  and  the  possibilities  for  arms  con- 
trol would  be  helped  if  there  were  some 
agreement  at  the  forthcoming  Moscow  s\un- 
mlt.  I  believe  that  promoting  that  atmos- 
phere, so  hard  won,  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant at  this  time,  when  there  Is  widespread 
questioning  in  the  United  States  (and  ap- 
parently in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well)  about 
the  real  basis  for  Improved  Soviet-American 
relations.  In  addition  to  its  own  merits, 
therefore,  a  CTB  would  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
both  still  committed  to  real  limits  on  arms. 
In  fact.  It  might  then  be  easier  to  break  the 
log-Jam  at  SALT  II  on  revising  the  Interim 
Agreement. 

This  reasoning  may  explain  the  strong 
support  for  a  CTB  which  Soviet  leaders  ex- 
pressed to  me  during  my  recent  trip  to 
Moscow — about  which  I  will  say  more  later. 

Third,  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would 
reinforce  the  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty, 
which  Is  due  for  review  next  year.  Many 
non-nuclear  nations  have  branded  the  NPT 
as  unfair  to  them.  They  have  given  up  nu- 
clear weapons,  along  with  whatever  political 
and  military  benefits  these  weapons  seem 
to  confer,  while  the  superpowers  forge  ahead 
in  their  own  arms  race. 

A  CTB  wovad  be  a  major  indicator  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  major  powers.  If  they  are 
determined  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Such  a  demonstration  of  good 
faith  &  particularly  Important  now  that 
India  has  become  the  sixth  power  to  explode 
a  nuclear  device.  Will  there  be  more?  In 
part,  the  answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
on  what  the  superpowers  do  to  show  re- 
straint— whether  or  not  India,  China,  or 
other  countries  continue  to  test. 

The  continuation  of  underground  testing 
also  weakens  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  to  bring  France  and  China 
into  real  discussions  on  arms  control.  A 
CTB  on  its  own  would  not  prevent  prolifera- 
tion or  lead  to  broader  arms  control  talks; 
but  it  coiild  be  a  significant  step  on  the  way. 

Finally,  a  CTB  would  permit  some  sav- 
ings In  the  nuclear  weapons  programs  of 
both  superpowers,  to  be  applied  to  other 
uses,  and  end  the  remaining  environmental 
hazards  from  underground  testing.  While 
such  hazards  are  not  the  overriding  reason 
lor  banning  all  tests,  about  one -fifth  of  our 
tests  have  vented,  sending  radioactive  parti- 
cles Into  the  air.  In  addition,  the  side  effects 
of  massive  explosions  deep  within  the  earth's 
crust  are  still  not  fully  known — as  concluded 
by  the  Pitzer  Panel,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Many  of  these  arguments  for  a  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban  treaty  were  reflected  in 
talks  I  had  with  Soviet  leaders  In  Moscow 
during  April.  In  these  talks,  they  shifted 
their  position  on  an  important  point.  They 
are  no  longer  Insisting  that  France  and 
China  Join  a  CTB  at  the  outset.  Rather  they 
are  prepared  to  reach  agreement  with  us 
now,  and  then  seek  the  support  of  other  na- 
tions. To  be  sure,  Soviet  leaders  told  me  they 
want  an  escape  clause,  in  the  event  that 
France  and  China  do  not  respond.  (Such 
clauses  have  become  standard  in  most  arms 
control  agreements.)  And  it  is  Important 
for  us  not  to  allow  a  CTB  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon  In  the  diplomatic  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  But  Soviet 
leaders  also  agreed  that  a  CTB  could  be  an 
Important  step  forward,  symbolizing  our 
shared  concern  to  limit  the  race  In  nuclear 
arms. 


VEHIFICATION  CAPABILITIES  IMPROVE 

Yet  what  assurance  Is  there  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  test  nuclear  weapons  in 
secret?  To  begin  with,  owe  ability  to  detect 
nuclear  weapons  tests  underground  has  Im- 
proved considerably  during  the  past  decade 
(and  the  Soviet  Union  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  rely  on  national 
means  of  verification) .  In  fact,  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee— from  a  variety  of  sources — has  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  that  we  have  a  greater 
capacity  now  to  detect  and  Identify  nuclear 
explosions  through  national  means  alone 
than  we  would  have  had  in  1963,  even  with 
the  seven  on-site  Inspections  a  year  that  we 
then  demanded.  There  is  widespread  belief 
that  current  developments  in  seismology 
alone  would  enable  us  to  detect  and  identify 
explosions  having  a  yield  of  only  a  few  kilo- 
tons.  And  this  does  not  take  into  account 
satellite  reconnaissance  and  other  tech- 
niques to  gather  information. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  would  always 
be  uncertain  of  our  capabilities.  And,  being 
uncertain,  Soviet  leaders  would  have  to  cal- 
culate the  risks — and  the  consequences — of 
being  caught  cheating.  With  so  much  else  at 
stake  In  arms  control  and  in  our  bilateral 
relations,  these  risks  and  consequences  would 
weigh  heavily  on  them.  This  would  be  espe- 
cially so  since  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
cheating — some  Improvements  In  low-yield 
weapons — are  most  unlikely  to  bring  any 
marked  advantage  in  the  nuclear  arms 
balance. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  veri- 
fication no  longer  need  stand  in  the  way  of 
further  limits  on  nuclear  testing  by  the 
superpowers.  Consequently,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  a  mu- 
tual moratorium  on  all  nuclear  testing  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  followed 
by  a  conclusion  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  hopefully  to  t>e  negotiated  In  time  for 
the  Moscow  summit  this  summer.  At  time  of 
writing,  this  resolution  hsts  36  co-sponsors, 
and  has  been  cleared  for  Senate  action  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"THRESHOLD"    TEXT    BAN    INADEQUATE 

Press  reports  on  preparations  for  the  forth- 
coming summit,  however,  indicate  that  the 
Administration  is  seeking  only  a  "threshold" 
test  ban — that  Is,  a  limit  on  tests  producing 
a  seismic  signal  above  a  given  magnitude. 
Of  course,  for  the  political  and  psychological 
reasons  I  have  advanced  above,  even  a 
threshold  treaty  which  genuinely  ruled  out 
major  changes  in  strategic  weaponry  could 
still  be  valuable. 

But  even  a  threshold  treaty  set  at  a  lower 
level  would  be  less  desirable  than  a  com- 
plete ban  on  testing  by  the  superpowers. 
First,  It  is  not  clear  that  a  threshold  treaty 
would  be  enough  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
mitment of  the  superpowers  to  end  their 
arms  race.  Would  India  have  tested  a  nuclear 
device  If  Washington  and  Moscow  had  signed 
a  CTB?  We  cannot  know,  although  India  long 
demanded  this  progress  as  the  price  of  Its 
own  forebearance.  Its  recent  action,  there- 
fore, should  Increase  our  desire  to  regulate 
the  superpower  arms  race — with  a  compre- 
hensive, rather  than  another  partial,  test 
ban  agreement. 

Second,  a  threshold  treaty  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  monitor  than  a  CTB,  since 
it  would  require  a  precision  in  seismic  detec- 
tion that  Is  not  needed  when  the  issue  is  one 
of  verifying  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
a  nuclear  explosion  of  any  size  at  all.  Dis- 
agreements on  such  technicalities  could  very 
well  lead  to  more  political  tension,  not  less. 

Third,  the  level  of  the  threshold  would 
tend  to  be  set  by  arms  developers  rather 
thEtn  by  arms  controllers.  As  long  as  some 
level  of  testing  Lb  permitted,  there  will  be 
strong  pressures  to  test  up  to  the  limits  (as 
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Washington  Star-News  of  .. 
ried  a  lucid  and  thoughtful  s 
question     of     age     discrimkiA 
Leonard  Curry.  As  Mr.  Curry  n^tes: 

When  a   business  executive  ov  sr 
of  40  is  paseed  for  promotion  o- 
Job,  chances  are  50-50  he  is  th« 
•««    discrimination,    although    it 
hard  to  prove. 

Mr.  Curry  catalogs  the  subt  eties  and 
the  characteristics  of  age  discri  mination, 
which  lias,  in  my  view,  becom^  an  issue 
of  considerable  social  significatice.  With 
medical  sciaice  working  to  uiilock  the 
secrets  of  aging,  nith  longevity  steadily 
increasing,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that 
it  is  unwise  in  human  and  economic 
terms  to  pressure  older  worktrs  to  re- 
tire or  to  refuse  to  consider  th  jm  on  an 
equal  basis  when  making  hirng  deci- 
sions. 

In  March  of  1972,  I  introduied  a  bill 
to  bring  local.  State,  and  Feceral  em- 
ployees under  the  protection  o:  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Emploj-ment  Act,  a 
measure  I  introduced  on  three  jccasiwis 
before  it  was  finally  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  as  part  of  the  recisnt  mini 
mum  wage  bill.  The  pa,ssage  of  that 
measure  insures  that  the  Government 
will  have  to  live  up  to  the  same  stand- 
ards it  sets  for  private  enterprise. 

One  ot  the  problems  Mr.  Curry  points 
to  in  his  article  is  the  difficultjt  of  find- 
ing and  enforcing  cases  of  age  llscrimi- 
nation.  When  I  first  investlgited  the 
problem  in  early  1972,  I  found  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  lax  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  Labor  Department  had  only 
69  persons  working  nationwidd  on  the 
issue,  and  in  Washington  there  were  but 
four  professional  staff  members  and  two 
clerical  workers.  There  was  a  su  jstantial 
backlog  of  complaints. 

When  I  introduced  my  bill  to  broaden 
coverage,  I  also  stipulated  that : :  wanted 
an  increase  in  funds  to  enforce  the  act. 
The  level  of  funding  in  my  bill,  $5  mil- 
lion, represents  a  66% -percent  Increase 
in  available  funds.  I  will  be  mdnitorlng 
the  enforcement  ot  the  new  l4,w  care- 
fully to  see  if  the  Labor  Department  is 
following  its  mandate  from  the  C  ongress. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Curry's  article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  News,  June  10, 

1974] 

Hard  To  Dttect:   Agz  Bias  Poses  a  Big 

Problem 

(By  Leonard  Curry) 

When  a  business  executive  over  the  age  of 

40  is  passed  for  promotion  or  loses  his  Job, 

chances  are  50-50  he  is  the   victim  of  age 

dlscrUninatioa,  although  it  would  be  hard 

to  prove. 

"Age  discrimination  Is  the  most  Illusive 
and  damaging  type  of  discrimination,"  says 
Carin  Ann  Clauss,  associated  solicitor  of  the 
U.S.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Division.  "It  cuU 
do«n  workers  In  their  prime." 

Ms.  Claiiss,  a  Labor  Department  expert  on 
age  bias,  says  it  Is  more  difficult  to  prove 
than  race  or  sex  discrimination  because  most 
of  Its  victims  are  la  positions  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  assess  for  productivity. 

A  short  order  cook  can  be  checked  to  de- 
termine whether  40  hamburgers  still  are 
coming  off  the  grill  every  hour.  But  how  Is 
the  output  of  a  manager  measured,  espe- 
cially under  the  recession  conditions  of  to- 
day? If  auto  sales  fall,  is  it  the  quality  con- 
trol manager's  fault  or  the  energy  crisis? 

Since  Congress  passed  the  age  discrim- 
ination law  la  1968,  nearly  7,000  Labor  De- 
partment investigations  reveal  that  white 
coUar  workers,  e^eclally  middle  and  upper 
management,  are  the  most  frequent  victims. 
Next  ore  unskilled  laborers.  Least  affected  are 
employes  with  valuable  mechanical  skills  and 
union  protection. 

The  reason  for  these  patterns  Is  readily 
apparent,  whether  the  guilty  company  is  the 
giant  Standard  OU  of  California,  which  had 
to  repay  (2  mUllon  in  salaries  and  rehire  120 
senior  employes,  or  the  Friendly  Ice  Cream 
Co.  of  Massachusetts  whose  hiring  policies 
were  Judged  age  discriminatory. 

An  economy  move  is  most  effective  when 
you  can  eliminate  executives  over  the  age  of 
40.  These  older  managers  and  executives 
usually  are  paid  more  than  younger  men  in 
similar  posts,  the  opening  up  of  their  Jobs 
stimulates  younger  men  with  the  prospect  of 
promotion  and,  by  turning  out  a  senior  ex- 
ecutive before  retirement  age,  the  company 
avoids  paying  full  pension  benefits. 

With  unskilled  labor,  the  financial  bene- 
fits are  not  so  great  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
But  releasing  scores  of  older  workers  whose 
longevity  has  brought  them  higher  pay  and 
replacing  them  with  younger  people  at 
starting  wages  Is  beneficial  to  th£  balance 
sheet. 

Skilled  labor  Is  least  affected  by  age  dis- 
crimination because  persons  In  these  Jobs 
usually  are  in  production  and  companies 
trying  to  curb  expenses  eliminate  production 
workers  last.  In  addition,  the  shrinking 
number  of  skilled  workers  in  many  Industries 
enhances  their  value  regardless  of  age. 

There  are  three  major  categories  In  which 
age  discrimination  falls,  according  to  Labor 
Department  investigators.  They  are  a  youth 
bias  In  recruiting,  massive  layoffs  in  which 
older  employes  go  first  and  forced  retirement. 
Of  the  three,  recruiting  and  hiring  prac- 
tices are  the  easiest  for  investigators  to  spot. 
ClassLBed  ads  for  "Junior  executives"  or 
"Junior  accountants,"  and  recruiting  aimed 
almost  exclusively  at  college  campuses  are 
the  signals. 

This  was  the  case  with  Friendly  Ice  Cream, 
whose  counter  personnel  were  yoting  and 
whose  want  ads  were  designed  to  attract 
youthful  workers. 

A  more  oblique  type  of  recruiting  bias  also 
was  found  In  New  England — although  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  region — where 
companies  listed  a  high  school  diploma  as  a 
requirement.  Since  8  of  10  younger  Ameri- 


cans are  high  school  graduates  compared 
with  4  of  10  older  Americans,  the  effect  was 
a  significant  reduction  in  Job  openings  for 
workers  over  46. 

An  even  more  subtle  form  of  hiring  dis- 
crimination has  been  found  in  regard  to 
middle-aged  women,  many  or  whom  are  re- 
turning to  th©  workforce  after  raising 
families. 

"Fearing  they  won't  get  a  Job,  these  older 
women  sell  themselves  cheap,"  says  Ms. 
Clauss.  "When  they  agree  to  work  for  less 
than  the  prevailing  market  rate,  the  effect  is 
to  depress  Income  for  themselves  and  for 
other  workers." 

Although  not  as  widespread,  it  was  a  pat- 
tern that  also  turned  up  for  older  men  who 
had  lost  jobs. 

Forced  retirement  is  the  second  area  where 
age  bias  Is  prevalent  and  relatively  easy  to 
uncover.  Usually  th©  worker  Is  asked  to  retire 
before  age  65  for  economy  reasons. 

"We  take  the  position  you  cannot  be  forced 
out  and  have  been  successful  in  pressing  it," 
Ms.  Clauss  says. 

"Stereotypes  play  a  major  nMe  In  forced 
retirement.  The  owners  worry  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  employes  is  too  high,  especially  in 
top  management.  Older  employes,  this  rea- 
soning goes,  mean  a  company  must  be  less 
productive.  There  Is  the  fear  the  older  work- 
er's memory  is  not  as  good.  A  youth  move- 
ment usuftUy  begins." 

The  reasons  for  forced  retirement  are  sub- 
jective when  age  bias  is  discovered,  much 
the  same  as  for  the  third  category — massive 
layoffs  In  which  older  employes  go  first  and 
In  higher  numbers. 

Anaconda  Copper  was  going  through  a 
period  of  slumping  Income  and  rising  ex- 
penses. Anaconda  cut  the  workforce,  appar- 
ently across  th©  board.  Investigation  by  the 
Pair  LAbor  Standards  Division  dlscloaed, 
however,  that  40  per  cent  of  the  reduction 
was  concentrated  among  workers  over  50. 

"In  the  massive  layoff.  It  is  possible  to  hide 
age  discrimination,"  says  Ms.  Clauss.  "We 
found  the  pattern  In  Anaconda  In  hundreds 
of  hours  of  examining  their  books.  It  is  also 
an  example  of  how  age  discrimination  is 
hidden. 

"In  race  and  sex  discrimination,  the  In- 
vestigator can  just  look  around  for  black 
faces  and  women  to  determine  quickly 
whether  to  look  further.  When  age  is  in- 
volved, the  factors  are  not  so  apparent." 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. After  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  In  the  order  stated: 
Senators  Javits,  Humphrey,  and  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

There  will  then  ensue  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  period  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  11221,  under  a  time  agreement. 
Yea  and  nay  votes  will  occur  thereon. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  blU,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  8.  585,  and  there  Is 
a  time  agreement  on  that  bill.  A  yea  and 
nay  vote  or  votes  could  occur. 

On  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  take  up  S.  1485. 
under  a  time  limitation;  and  upon  the 
disposition  of  that  bill  the  Senate  will 
take  up  S.  1486,  under  a  time  llmitaUon. 

RoUcall  votes  are  expected  on  tomor- 
row, and  It  Is  hoped  we  will  have  a  good 
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day,  a  busy  day,  said  a  very  productive 
day. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  business  outlined 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip  is  dis- 
posed of  by  tomorrow  evening,  could  he 
give  us  some  enlightenment  as  to  Fri- 
day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  hope 
that  I  could  say  this  off  the  record. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  like  unanimous  consent  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  Senator  sincerely.  I  think  the 
Senator  asked  a  pertinent  question.  If 
the  Senate  has  a  productive  day  tomor- 
row and  is  able  to  dispatch  its  business 
with  its  usual  effectiveness,  I  would  say 
that 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  hope  with  better 
than  usual  effectiveness. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  I  wUl 
say  if  It  does  it  with  effectiveness  as  usual, 
there  Is  a  fairly  good  chance  that  com- 
mittees may  be  able  to  work  on  Friday 
without  Interruption. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:40 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  June  13,  1974,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Burundi. 

Robert  P.  Smith,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  th© 
United  States  of  America  to  Malta. 

Uniformed  Service  Unxversftt  of  the 
Health  Sceemces 

Philip  O'Bryan  Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  Texas, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  May  1,  1977,  vice  Anthony  R. 
Curreri,  resigned. 

D.C.  PtTBLic  Service  Commission 

H.  Mason  Neely,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1977 
(reappointment) . 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  12,  1974: 

Department  op  State 

David   E.   Mark,   of   Maryland,    a   Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12, 1974: 

Department   of  State 

Deane  R.  Hinton,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Zaire. 

William  D.  WoUe,  of  Iowa,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  3,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Sultanate  of 
Oman. 

Robert  P.  PaganelU,  of  New  York,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  4,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Qatar. 

Pierre  R.  Graham,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Upper  Volta. 

Robert  A.  Stevenson,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Malawi. 

Seymour  Weiss,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Bahamas. 


Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
terms  expiring  December  17,  1976: 

Gustave  M.  Hauser,  of  New  York. 

James  A.  Suffridge,  of  Florida. 

International   Bank   Offices 

William  E.  Simon,  of  New  Jersey,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  offices  indicated: 

U.S.  Governor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  for  a  term 
of  5  years; 

A  Governor  of  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 

U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency : 

Harold  Melvln  Agnew,  of  New  Mexico. 

Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado. 

Edward  Clark,  of  Texas. 

Lane  Klrkland,  of  Maryland. 

Carl  M.  Marcy,  of  Virginia. 

Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  of  California. 

John  A.  McCone,  of  California. 

Gerard  C.  Smith,  of  th©  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  James  E.  Aklns,  to  be  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  and  endmg  An- 
nette L.  Veler,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  class  7,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  th©  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  7,  1974. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  William  K.  Payeff,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  officer  of  class  1, 
and  ending  E.  Ashley  Wills,  to  be  a  Foreign 
Service  information  officer  of  class  7,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  7,  1974. 
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PAPERWORK  TYRANNY 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  stations 
WBT  and  WBTV  of  Charlotte,  N.C..  re- 
cently broadcast  an  editorial  that  com- 
mands our  attention. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  least  con- 
spicuous forms  of  government  tyranny 
are  the  most  obnoxious.  This  Is  certainly 
true  of  the  faceless  paperwork  tyranny 
that  lurks  In  the  oflSces  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We  are  all  familiar,  too  fsimiliar,  with 
the  subtle  way  in  which  this  tyranny 
operates.  It  begins  right  here  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  with  well-intentioned 
legislators,  who  persuade  themselves  that 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  control 


yet  another  aspect  of  American  life.  To 
maintain  this  control,  records  must  be 
kept,  orders  must  be  dispatched,  ques- 
tiormaires  must  be  answered,  compliance 
must  be  secured.  Anonymous  forms  and 
letters  must  be  sent  from  anonymous 
sources  to  unsuspecting  Individuals. 

The  upshot  of  this  is  an  unremitting 
flow  of  paper  from  Federal  ofiQces  into 
the  homes  and  businesses  of  America. 
Probably  the  hardest  hit  victims  of  this 
flood  are  the  small  businessmen,  who  can 
be  observed  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  swimming  In  a  sea  of  Fed- 
eral forms. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  this  paper- 
work to  which  we  subject  our  fellow 
countrymen  is  not  only  time  consuming, 
but  petty,  duplicative,  and  silly — to  say 
nothing  of  the  invasions  of  privacy. 

The  Paperwork  Burden  Relief  Act  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a 
return  to  sanity.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  timely  WBT  WBTV  edi- 


torial on  this  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks,  as  follows: 

[A  WBT/WBTV  Editorial) 
The  Paperwork  Bxtrden  Reliep  Act 

If  you  find  filling  out  income  tax  forms  a 
wearying,  time  consuming  task,  how'd  you 
like  to  have  to  make  out  equally  or  more 
complex  forms  every  15  days? 

That,  says  th©  National  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Accountants,  is  how  often  th©  business 
community  has  to  file  some  federal  report  or 
other.  Estimates  ar©  that  these  report  forms 
add  up  to  10  billion  sheets  of  paper  a  year 
and  cost  busmess  918  billion  to  complete. 
How  many  more  billions  it  costs  us  taxpayers 
for  the  various  agencies  of  government  to 
process  these  forms  is  anybody's  guess.  Maybe 
it's  better  we  dont  know. 

The  chore  of  gathermg  and  reporting  all 
th©  information  required  by  government 
forms — usually  under  threat  of  fin©  or  prose- 
cution If  you  don't  do  it  right  and  on  time — 


19020 

Is  especially  hard  on  the  small  businessman 
or  farmer,  who  can't  afford  a  computer  or 
accountant  to  do  the  Job.  An<  It's  mainly 
with  them  In  mind  that  leglslat  Ion  has  been 
Introduced  In  both  houses  of  (>jngresa  ap 
propriately  titled  "The  Paperwork  Burden 
Relief  Act." 

The  legislation  would  direct 
Accounting  Office  to  make  a 
proximately  9,000  government 
to  determine  which  ones  are 
Hcative,  unnecessary  or  place 
burden  on  the  small   buslm 
obviously  a  wide  field  for  cut 
government  agency — the  Small 
ministration,  as  it  happens — n 
it  could  make  22  forms  do  the 
bad  been  doln^;.  A  mere  one  thirc^. 

To  this  station  It  appears 
Paperwork  Burden  Relief  Act 
a  big  burden  not  only  on  small 
business  In  general  but  on  all 
who  ha7«  to  finance  the  paper 
bursaucratlc  levels.  We  hope 
opportunity  to  urge  your  Sen&tots 
gressman  to  make  this  propo£e<l 
a  working  reality. 
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AMERICA:  CHANGE  IT  OF 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINJfTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEItrATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  IS  74 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker, 


In  Washington  know  how  th»  national 
print  and  electronic  media  "eel  about 
Watergate.  We  get  mail  fron  otir  con- 
stituents and  some  of  us  hfar  about 
Watergate  when  we  return  t)  our  dis- 
tricts. There  is  no  lack  of  opinion  about 
Watergate.  Some  sense  a  'tiredness" 
with  the  ever-continuing  Watergate 
revelations  because  of  this  tidpl-wave  of 
Watergate  opinion. 

It  Is  with  some  trepidation  tliat  I  today 
add  to  this  plethora  of  Wate-gate  ma- 
terial by  placing  in  the  Recoid  "A  Ser- 
mon for  Memorial  Day  Sunday' 
preached  May  26,  1974.  by  the  Reverend 
Raymond  Shaheen,  DX).,  Past<  r  of  Saint 
Luke  Lutheran  Church,  Silv(ir  Spring, 
Md. 

The  sermon  was  brought  to  kny  atten- 
tion by  a  staff  member  wh>  attends 
Reverend  Shaheen's  chiu-ch,  leard  the 
sermon  delivered,  and  was  imi  ressed  by 
It. 

The  importance  to  me  of  Reverend 
Shaheen's  sermon  is  that  it  lebuts  the 
idea  ttiat  Watergate  is  a  creat  on  of  the 
national  media  and  that  Wat€  rgate  will 
go  away  tf  national  attention  h  diverted 
elsewhere.  The  national  media  can  alert 
the  American  people  to  an  issue,  but  if 
there  Is  no  substance  to  the  Issue,  the 
media  cannot  sustain  interest  J  a  it. 

As  Reverend  Shaheen's  remarks  Il- 
lustrate, America  senses  that  all  Is  not 
•well  with  this  cotmtry.  And  JReverend 
Shaheen  senses  that  Americii's  moral 
leaders  have  an  obligation  t^  address 
themselves  to  this  malalfie. 

Reverend  Shaheen's  prescription  is  not 
the  only  one  possible.  But  it  is  one  moral 
leader's  attempt  to  wrestle  wltji  Water- 
gate. And  it  is  the  wrestling  that  Is  neces- 
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sary  if  we  are  to  change  America.  What 
Watergate  represents  will  not  go  away  il 
we  Ignore  it.  We  need  moral  leadership. 
We  do  not  have  It  in  the  White  House 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  we  receive  our  moral  leadership  on 
public  issues  elsewhere.  Reverend  Sha- 
heen's effort  to  provide  moral  leadership 
is  admirable.  And  I  think  this  sort  of 
moral  leadership  is  being  provided  in 
many  places  and  in  many  organizations, 
religious  and  otherwise,  throughout  this 
country. 

The  United  States  can  again  become 
what  its  people  want  it  to  be — a  moral 
force  in  the  world. 
Reverend  Shaheen's  sermon  follows; 
A  Sermon  rom.  Memoual  Dat  Sttniut 
(By  Rev.  Raymond  Shaheen) 
Text:  "...  choose  life  that  you  and  your 
descendants  may  live,  loving  the  Lord  your 
God,    obeying    His    voice,    and    cleaving    to 
Him:  for  that  means  life  to  you  and  length 
of  days  .  .  ."  (Deuteronomy  30:19-20). 

This  Is  not  the  sermon  that  I  had  origi- 
nally planned  to  preach  to  you  today.  As  you 
know,  the  sermona  to  be  preached  from  this 
Saint  Luke  pulpit  are  ordinarily  projected 
about  a  year  In  advance.  What,  however, 
with  the  change  in  calendar  dates  for  legal 
holidays,  suddenly  this  Memorial  Day  1974  Is 
before  us.  And  as  I  come  to  this  sacred  desk 
this  morning,  I  am  made  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  some  word  speciflcally  related  to  this 
particular  holiday  Is  m  order.  Hence  this  ser- 
mon which  will  addess  an  ancient  Biblical 
Injunction  to  the  current  mood  and  manner 
of  America. 

Oddly  enough,  let  me  begin  with  some 
commentary  on  bumper  stickers.  They  are 
quite  the  thing  these  days.  In  company  with 
many  of  you,  they  Irritate  me.  That's  a  gen- 
eralization, of  course.  As  you  might  promise, 
there  are  some  that  constitute  an  exception. 
That  yellow  and  black  one  which  has  almost 
become  a  trade-mark  aroimd  our  parish  Is 
easily  tolerated.  Folks  who  are  members  of 
this  congregation  usually  show  a  measure  of 
pride  when  they  recognize  the  bumper  sticker 
that  ptarades  before  the  community  our  crisis 
intervention  telephone  number.  It  reads  like 
this: 
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AMEBICA,    CHANGE    rr    OB    IXAVE    rr 


SOMEBODY  CARES TEEN  HSLP 588-5440 

But  by  and  large,  any  number  of  other 
stickers  fall  to  enthuse  me.  To  the  contrary, 
frequently  I  find  their  arrogances  obnoxious 
and  their  sad  humor  offensive. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  another  preacher 
who  apparently  is  a  kindred  spirit  where 
bumper  stickers  are  concerned.  He  was  an- 
noyed,  so  I've  been  told,  by  a  star-spangled 
one  that  reads: 

amxrica:  lovx  rr  ob  lkavz  rr 

And  his  critical  assessment  of  Its  sentiment 
has  triggered  all  kinds  of  thought*  In  my 
mind.  He  maintained,  my  friend  reported, 
that  the  tersely  put  slogan  borders  on  dan- 
gerous over-simplification.  And  he  is  right. 
What  a  terrible  plight  would  be  ours  If  no  one 
dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  criticism  of  the 
land  we  cherish!  Any  correct  reading  of  our 
past  can  make  the  point  that  we  have  bene- 
fitted by  thoae  who  raised  their  concerned 
voices  boldly  and  honestly.  It  Is  fooUiardy 
to  think  that  aU  who  would  criticize  America 
have  less  than  love  for  her,  and  that  only  the 
disciples  of  Decatur  are  worthy  of  cltlaen- 
sbipl 

As  you  might  suspect,  preachers  are  wont 
to  write  their  own  versions  of  what  they  read. 
And  BO,  I'm  told.  It's  been  suggested  tliat 
"America,  Love  It  or  Leave  It"  should  be  re- 
written so  as  to  read : 


All  that  follows  now  has  been  Inspired  by 
the  possibility  of  such  rewording. 

Usually  when  one  speaks  of  change,  he 
means  a  change  to  something  new.  I  would 
suggest  this  morning — change  bo  something 

Let  us  change  back  to  the  notion  that  we 
are  meant  to  be  a  nation  dependent,  as  over 
against  being  a  nation  independent— Inde- 
pendent of  God.  Once  It  was  so— at  the  very 
beginning.  Remember  how  It  was  back  in  tho 
summer  of  1776  at  the  old  Statehouse  In 
Philadelphia?  Some  thirteen  colonies  had 
sent  delegates  to  chart  their  future  course. 
It  was  not  easUy  done.  In  the  face  of  sub- 
sequent confusion,  the  wisest  and  the  oldest  \ 
among  their  number  was  asked  to  speak 
Benjamin  Franklin  rather  reluctantly  rose 
to  his  feet.  Only  finally  did  he  speak  a  few 
words  Inspired  by  a  passage  from  Holy 
Writ— Psalm  127.  What  he  said  provided 
the  "spiritual  foundation"  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Here  is  what  he  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said:  "I  have  lived  a  lorg 
time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God 
governs  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow 
cannot  fall  to  the  groimd  without  His  will. 
Is  It  possible  for  an  empire  to  rise  without 
His  notice?  We  have  been  assured  In  the 
sacred  writing  that  except  the  Lord  bulJd 
the  house,  they  labor  In  valr.  that  buOd  it. 
I  firmly  believe  this,  and  I  also  beUeve  that 
without  His  concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed 
In  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel!" 

As  the  founding  fathers  were  driven  to 
recognize  dependen  o  upon  Almighty  God, 
so  must  we  discover  anew  In  our  day  the 
need  to  build  upon  such  foundation. 

In  the  second  place  let  us  change  back  to 
the  nation  that's  Intended  to  run  by  rules. 
John  Steinbeck  as  far  back  as  1966  put  his 
finger  on  a  sensitive  spot  when  he  advised 
us  of  a  national  weakness.  He  considered  it 
our  most  serious  problem— both  as  a  people 
and  as  individuals.  He  did  not  settle  easily 
for  It  as  "Immorality,"  "dishonesty"  or  'nack 
of  integrity."  He  reviewed  the  gamut  of  our 
Ills:  "racial  unrest,  the  emotional  crazy 
quilt  that  drives  our  people  to  the  psy- 
chiatrists, the  fall  out,  the  drop  out,  the 
copout  Insurgency  of  our  children  and  young 
people,  the  rush  to  stimulants  as  well  as  to 
hypnotic  drugs,  the  rise  of  narrow,  ugly  and 
vengeful  cults  of  an  kinds."  He  saw  all  of 
these  as  the  manifestation  of  one  single 
cause:  our  disregard  for  rules.  According 
to  the  celebrated  author,  our  fathers  lived 
by  the  rule — "rules  concerning  life,  limb  and 
property— rules  defining  dishonesty,  dis- 
honor, misconduct  and  crime.  The  rules  were 
not  always  obeyed,  but  they  were  believed 
In,  and  a  breaking  of  them  was  savagely 
punished." 

America's  hope  may  well  lie  In  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  appreciate  all  over  again  the 
absolute  neceeslty  to  place  a  high  value  upon 
rules — upon  principles  of  decency  and  honor. 
Let  us  change  back  to  being  a  nation  that 
can  face  the  future  without  fear. 

Robert  Hellbroner  in  a  new  book,  "An  In- 
quiry Into  the  Human  Prospect,''  raises  the 
question:  "Is  there  hope  for  man?"  He  an- 
swers with  little,  if  any,  encouragement. 
Much  to  the  reader's  dismay,  he  even  goes  no 
far  as  to  suggest  that  "the  freedom  of  man 
must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind." 

Our  founding  fathers,  facing  weU-nigh 
insurmountable  odds,  forged  ahead  with 
confidence.  Perchance  they  honestly  believed 
that  they  had  fashioned  an  instrument  of 
democratic  design  that  would  enable  them 
to  handle  whatever  problem  would  kx>m 
upon  the  horizon.  And  that  is  what  we  most 
remember.  Dr.  Daniel  BoorBtln.  senior  his- 
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torian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Is 
correct  when  he  takes  us  to  task  for  putting 
too  much  stock  in  solutions  as  such.  It  would 
seem  to  him  that  democracy  advances  the 
process  by  which  problems  are  deailt  with. 

Look  at  It  this  way:  democracy  means 
people  and  people  mean  problems.  We  will 
never  be  free  of  problenos.  Let  us,  therefore, 
be  unafraid  since  we  do  have  the  Instru- 
ment by  which  we  can  deal  with  the  pec^le- 
problems! 

Let  us  change  back  to  the  nation  that 
places  a  high  value  upon  private  morality. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  observed  that 
"Watergate  is  the  great  liberal  Illusion  that 
you  can  have  pubUc  virtue  without  private 
morality."  SmaU  wMKler  that  some  of  \is 
acclaim  Adlal  Stevenson  as  one  of  the  finest 
statesmen  our  generation  has  produced. 
When  It  came  to  basic  morality  it  seemed 
to  us  that  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
so  many.  He,  too,  was  trying  to  say  some- 
thing to  us  when  he  referred  to  a  politician 
of  "particularly  rancid  practices."  Of  him  he 
lamented :  "If  he  were  a  bad  man,  I  wouldn't 
be  so  afraid  of  him.  But  this  man  has  no 
principle*.  He  doesn't  know  the  difference." 
Increasingly  It  becomes  plain  to  us  that 
"image-making"  in  our  day  can  become  a 
reckless  thing.  It  has  been  reported  that  a 
certain  speech  vin-lter  for  Richard  M.  Nixon 
In  the  1967  presidential  campaign  counseled 
him  In  a  memo:  "Potential  presidents  are 
measured  against  an  Ideal  that's  a  combina- 
tion of  leading  man,  God,  father,  hero,  pope, 
king,  with  maybe  a  touch  of  the  Furies 
thrown  in."  This  same  person  Is  quoted  as 
having  further  advised  Mr.  Nixon:  "We  have 
to  be  very  clear  on  this  point:  that  the  re- 
sponse Is  to  the  Image,  not  to  the  man,  since 
99  percent  of  the  voters  have  no  contact 
with  the  man.  It's  not  what's  there  that 
counts.  It's  what  Is  projected." 

All  of  this,  of  course,  brings  xis  up  short 
since  we  Immediately  recognise  how  dan- 
gerous such  a  thought  pattern  can  be.  And 
not  a  few  of  us  think  at  once  In  terms  of 
the  ambitious  and  arrogant  ones  who  ex- 
ploited such  advice.  What  grief  we  might 
have  been  spared  by  the  President,  his  aides, 
and  the  Committee  To  Re-Eleet  the  Presi- 
dent! 

The  Image  Is  one  thing.  The  true  character 
of  a  person  Is  another  thing — basically  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  ultimately  really  matters. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  how  a  short  while 
ago  from  this  very  pulpit.  I  reminded  you  of 
the  quote  that  a  friend  wrote  in  my  auto- 
graph book  years  ago.  It  was  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  Polonlus  In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet:  "To 
thine  own  self  be  true.  And  It  must  ftdlow, 
as  the  night  the  day.  Thou  canst  not  then 
be  false  to  any  man." 

Let  us  change  back  to  the  Idea  that  democ- 
racy has  Its  price  which  must  be  paid  in  pa- 
tience and  persistence.  A  free  translation  here 
presumably  would  be:  let  the  system  work  I 

We  must  have  done  with  the  Idea  that 
Justice  Is  best  served  by  short-cuts.  Those 
who  clamor  today  for  Immediate  resignation 
of  the  President  may  be  lU-advlsed.  James 
Reston  wrote  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  in  a  recent  issue  oi  the 
New  York  Times.  He  gave  the  Montana  sen- 
ator credit  for  insisting  that  pressuring  the 
President  to  resign  would  be  unfair  since  It 
would  "evade  rather  than  resolve  the  moral 
and  legal  Issues."  ITie  man  In  the  White 
House  Is  entitled  to  presumption  of  Inno- 
cence, and  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
have  his  case  presented.  Little  do  we  realize 
that  in  a  certain  weoat  we  are  all  on  trial  In 
one  degree  or  another  .  .  .  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides,  but  the  Congress  and  the 
Constitution  as  well. 

Let  tia  change  back  to  the  nation  that 
America  was  meant  to  be — where  the  lys- 
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tern  can  be  trusted.  We  can  afford  to  give  it 
time  to  be  tested. 

There  are  some  of  you  who  would  be  very 
happy  if  I  came  to  the  sacred  desk  and  de- 
nounced the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  would  be  some  of  you  who 
would  think  that  I  was  brave  and  forth- 
right. You  might  even  think  I  was  very  hon- 
est by  telling  you  that  he's  a  liar  and  a  crook 
and  guilty  of  criminal  offense.  This  I  can- 
not do. 

Some  of  you  would  be  very  happy  If  I 
came  to  the  sacred  desk  and  placed  a  halo 
upon  his  head,  and  called  him  God's  great 
gift  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  entire  world, 
and  to  portray  him  for  you  as  one  who  Is 
absolutely  faultless.  This  I  cannot  do. 

I  dont  know  whether  he  is  telling  the 
truth  or  not.  With  all  my  heart  I  would  wish 
it  so.  But  as  a  citizen  of  this  land  we  must 
give  ^im  time.  We  must  give  our  Constitu- 
tion Ume.  We  must  give  our  Congress  time. 
We  must  pay  the  price  to  find  the  truth.  In 
company  with  some  of  you  I  am  tired,  and 
that  Is  one  reason  why  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day you  have  not  come  to  this  place  to  find 
me  dragging  Watergate  Into  this  pulpit.  But 
I  also  know  the  risk  of  becoming  ostrich-like 
and  pretending  that  a  cancer  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  the  body  politic. 

Which  leads  me  now  to  suggest  to  you  In 
the  final  moments  of  this  sermon:  Let  us 
change  back  to  the  concept  of  democracy 
where  each  man  asstmies  the  re^>onslblIity 
of  pulling  his  own  weight.  Many  of  us  have 
a  tendency  to  cop-out — to  suffer  despair  In 
the  face  of  the  present  crisis.  But  democ- 
racy Itself  Is  never  the  solution.  It  simply 
provides  the  process  by  which  things  are  re- 
solved. Edmund  Burke's  rebuke  remains: 
"All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  victory  of  evil 
Is  that  good  men  do  nothing."  And  the  eas- 
iest thing  for  us  as  so-called  good  men 
would  be  to  say  that,  "I'm  tired — let's  wallc 
away  from  the  problem." 

In  the  comic  strip  Peanuts,  Llnvis  tells 
Charlie  Brown,  "I  dont  like  to  face  prob- 
lems head  on.  I  think  the  best  way  to  solve 
problems  is  to  avoid  them.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct philosophy  of  mine.  No  problem  is  so 
big  or  so  complicated  that  it  cant  be  run 
away  from.'  Charlie  with  characteristic 
naivety  asks,  'What  If  everyone  was  lOte 
you?  What  If  everyone  In  the  whole  world 
suddenly  decided  to  run  away  from  his 
problems?"  Replies  Linus,  "Well,  at  least  we'd 
all  be  running  In  the  same  direction.'  And 
one  wonders  whether  we  are  not  witnessing 
Just  that — a  mass  retreat  from  involvement. 
Or  I  would  add  quickly.  Involvement  for 
the  wrong  reasons.  And  the  add  test  which 
God  always  applies  Is:  Why  do  you  say  what 
you  say?  Why  do  you  do  what  you  do?  Why 
do  you  believe  what  you  beUeve? 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fath- 
ers brought  forth,  upon  this  continent,  a 
new  nation,  conceived  In  Liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation, 
BO  coiu^ved,  aiid  ao  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure .  .  .  ." 

Said  a  member  of  this  ccmgregation  to  me, 
whose  Judgment  I  highly  regard,  "This  could 
well  be  the  greatest  moral  crisis  that  we  have 
ever  had  to  face."  I  beg  you,  my  friend,  as 
your  Pastor,  as  a  care-taker  of  the  Ooapel 
that's  preached  from  this  pulpit — 

AKKBICA CHAITCX    rr   0«    LOST    TT 

In  this  Instance,  let's  go  back  and  take  a 
good  hard  lo<dc  at  the  ways  that  have  been 
proven  before  and  the  most  basic  of  aH  la  to 
recognize  our  dependence  upon  God,  and  not 
our  independence  of  an  that's  morally  pure 
and  true. 
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The  Biblical  Injunction  as  laid  down  In 
that  book  of  Deuteronomy  makes  it  per- 
fectly plain.  It's  a  matter  of  choice,  and  no 
man  can  escape  the  responsibility  of  involve- 
ment in  the  decision. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ETHEL  CLAI- 
BORNE DAMERON 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF   LdOtnSIAlTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

it  is  my  privilege  to  offer  my  colleagues 
three  newsp^iper  articles  about  Mrs. 
Ethe?  Claiborne  Dameron  of  Port  Allen, 
La.  Mrs.  Dameron  is  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  has  long  been  a  leading  citizen 
of  Louisiana.  Her  most  recent  achieve- 
ment is  the  construction  of  a  museum 
for  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  The  mu- 
seum has  been  named  the  Ethel  Clai- 
borne Dameron  Museum  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Dameron  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  civic  leaders  Louisiana 
has  ever  known,  but  she  is  also  the  aunt 
of  another  gracious  Louisianian,  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  Ldtoy  Boggs.  I 
believe  these  articles,  like  these  ladies, 
show  Louisiana  at  her  best,  and  it  is  in 
tribute  to  both  Mrs.  Dameron  and  Mrs. 
BoGcs  that  I  ask  they  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Recoro. 
The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Plaquemlne  Poet) 
West  Batow  Rottge  Ha3  a  "Special  Lady" 
Sunday.  April  21,  has  been  proclaimed 
Ethel  Claiborne  Dameron  Day  in  Port  Allen. 
and  there's  a  very  good  reason  for  this  spe- 
cial day. 

Mrs.  Dameron  has  been  instnunental  in 
getting  a  library  and  a  museum  In  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish.  She  also  got  the  bronze 
statue  of  Henry  Watklns  Allen,  a  confed- 
erate general  and  Louisiana  governor. 

Her  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rest  area  In  the  parish  under  the  Lobdell 
overpa.*.  She  helped  get  the  Brusly  live  oak 
tree  accepted  is  a  member  of  the  Live  Oak 
Society.  Its  age  was  Judged  to  be  about  364 
years. 

The  West  Baton  Rouge  Historical  Asso- 
ciation's museum  wUl  be  dedicated  Stindar, 
April  21.  at  3:30  pjn. 

The  building  will  be  called  the  "Ethel 
Claiborne  Dameron  Miiseum."  The  new  wing 
will  be  the  "Paul  Perkins  Wing." 

Perkins  gave  the  musetnn  some  land  which 
was  sold.  Tlie  proceeds  were  used  for  the  new 
wing. 

Port  Allen  Mayor  William  C.  LeBlanc  has 
proclaimed  Sunday  "Ethel  Claiborne  Damer- 
on Day"  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Irving  "Puffy" 
Dameron. 

Mrs.  Dameron,  known  as  "Puffy,"  Is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Claiborne.  She  was  raised  at  Claiborne  Villa 
In  Pointe  Coupee  Parish.  She  attended  Harris 
College  for  Young  Ladles  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

After  her  marriage  to  C.  Irving  Dameron, 
they  resided  in  Baton  Rouge  for  a  time  be- 
fore moving  to  Sandbar  Plantation  In  West 
Baton  Rotige. 

Mrs.  Dameron "s  memory  of  her  father's  fre- 
quent stortee  and  tOs  admiration  for  Allen 
led  to  her  Interert  tn  the  confMerste  gov- 
ernor when  she  came  to  Itve  In  the  city 
named  for  him.  She  went  before  the  Finance 
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Committee  of  the  legislature  am  I 
to  have   Angela  Gregory  sculpt 
which  stands  on  the  courthouse 

After   her    mother-in-law 
the   area   needed   a   library, 
Mrs.  Frank  Whitehead  and  Mrs 
vail  were  appointed  as  a  ccmm 
West  Baton  Rouge  Garden   and 
to  begin  the  library  in  1933.  ( 
door  in  the  ptarish  asking  for 
people  looking  in  their  attics  for 
of  which  were  first  editions.  Th( 
gan  in  1933. 

She   went   before   the   West 
Policy  Jury  to  get  the  library 
library.  She  persuaded  the  Jury 
records  vault  of  the  old  courtt 
came  the  library.  Today  the  sam 
the   West   Baton   Rouge 
tion's  museum. 
The  museum  and  its  new 

dedicated  Sunday  and  the 

named  after  Mrs.  Dameron.  She 
Bociatlon's  first  chairman. 

Mrs.  P.  Chauvin  Wilkinson, 
of  the  association,  said.  "There 
tural   project   In  West   Baton 
which  Mrs.  Dameron  hasn't  ht. 
Mrs.  Dameron  recalls  that  at 
Joined  the  West  Baton  Rouge 
Civic  Club,  which  Is  46  years  old 
no  Jaycees  and  no  planned  beau 
landscaping  for  the  town.  "•So  t 
truly  a  garden  city  and  truly  a  ^. 
The    club    did    the    landscaping 
schools  and  the  courthouse.  "It 
women   of   the  parish   closer 
concerted  effort."  she  said. 

Among  the  clubs  to  which 
belongs  are  the  John  James 
ter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  . 
lutlon    (DAR).  the  National 

American   Revolution,   the   C 

the   Foundational    for   Historical 
and  the  Friends  of  the 
Museum  at  LSXJ. 

She  also  belongs  to  the 

of  New  Orleans  and  the  Friends  of 
in  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Dameron  moved  to  her  _ 
Street  after  her  husband  died  li 
is  the  mother  of  four  children : 
ward  Dameron,  an  attorney  who 
Allen;   Claiborne  Dameron.  a 
now  associated  with   a  Baton 
Mrs.  John  Manard  of  New  Orleani 
Robert  W.  Blair  of  Mesa.  Ariz. 

She  has  three  grandchildren  and 
grandchildren. 
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[Prom  the  West  Side  Jourt^l] 
MxTSETTM  Named  bt  Associati  in 
Its  FouiTDEa 

Mrs.  C    Irving  "Puffy"  Dameror 
ored  as  the  founder  of  the  West  B 
Historical  Association  Sunday  as 
ation's  museum   was  named 
presented  to  the  parish. 

The  museum  was  dedicated 
wing  was  named  for  Paul  D 
contribution   financed    the 
addition. 

Judge  Paul  B.  Landry  Jr.,  master 
monies,  said  it  was  through  Mrs 
determlnatloD  and  bar  perseverance 
musexim  came  into  being. 

Addressing  the  audience  in  the 
Mrs.   Dameron   said,    "You   have 
room  that  smelled  of  nothing  bu ; 
you've  made  it  come  alive  and  Ptffy 
you  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart 
the  presence  of  so  many  people 
heartbeat  to  the  building. 

"The  thing  that  makes  this 
Ing  a  Uttle  gem  are  the  Uttle 
she  BAld.  She  recounted  instaoc^ 
pair    of   girl's    ballet   shoes   and 
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doubloon  were  acquired,  the  coin  from  a 
small  black  boy  who  drowned  since  then. 

Mrs.  Rawlston  PhUllps,  president  of  the 
association  presented  the  building  to  Prank 
CaUleteau,  who  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Policy  Jury. 

Cailleteau   said,   "We   on   the   Policy  Jury 
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In  my  crackerbox.  which  Is  what  I  call  my 
present  home,  and  decided  on  it.  We  received 
the  Policy  Jury  approval  and  were  chartered 
In  1968." 

"We  are  a  keepsake  museum,  a  keepsake  of 
the   Parish   also.   We   are    not   trying   for   a 

I.   11       J         ,      Z'   .^  '    —    —   ■'    ""•■'      Smithsonian,  but  are  serious,  not  lust  Uttle 

hail  and  praise  to  the  utmost  all  the  many     ptd  ladies  in  tennis  shoes  " 
citizens  who  have  made  this  dedlcatior  pos — ^  Mrs.   Dameron   is  a  member 


sible  today."  He  called  fje  dedication  "a 
new  and  additional  milestone  in  our  cultural 
growth." 

Juror  Barkdull  Kahao  presented  a  replica 
of  a  plaque  which  will  mark  the  main  mu- 
seum building  named  for  Mrs.  Dameron.  He 
said  it  was  love  of  beautiful  things  that  mo- 
tivated Mrs.  Dameron  to  her  40  years  of  work 
for  the  parish  library,  historical  markers  and 
the  museum. 

Mrs.  Dameron  was  presented  with  a  plaque 
from  Gov.  Edwin  Edwards  in  recognition  of 
her  service.  Mrs.  Palma  Munson  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Tourist  Commission  made  the 
presentation.  She  also  presented  a  state  flag 
to  the  museum. 

Herman  "Monday"  Lowe  said,  "As  a  former 
legislator,  I  know  Puffy  well."  adding  that 
she  had  gone  before  the  legislature  "working 
for  antiquity."  Lowe  presented  the  plaque 
which  will  mark  the  new  wing,  dedicated 
to  Perkins. 

Among  Mrs.  Dameron's  family  present  were 
her  son.  Claiborne  Dameron  and  his  wife; 
her  daughter.  Mrs.  John  P.  Manard  8r.,  of 
New  Orleans;  her  granddaughters,  Mrs.  H. 
Scott  Kane  m.  the  former  Courtney  Manard 
of  Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  and  Barbara  Manard 
of  Boston,  Mass.;  her  grandson.  John  P. 
Manard  Jr.  and  his  wife;  and  her  great  niece, 
Mrs.   Howard   Schmalz   of  New  Orleans. 

(From  the  Polnte  Coupe©  Banner] 

Sunday  To  Be  Ethel  Czjobokne  Damekon 

Day  in  Port  Aixen 

is  rormex  new  roads  resident 

The  youngest  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
The  Polnte  Coupee  Banner — Mrs.  C.  Irving 
Dameron  of  Port  Allen,  the  former  Ethel 
Claiborne  of  New  Roads,  will  be  honored  In 
Pca^  Allen  Sunday  at  "Ethel  Claiborne  Dam- 
eron Day",  BO  decreed  by  Port  Allen  Mayor 
William  LeBlanc. 

Mrs  Dameron.  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Claiborne,  was  reared  at  the 
historic  old  Claiborne  house  on  Main  St., 
now  owned  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Hebert.  Sister  of  the 
late  longtime  District  Attorney  Ferd  C.  Clal- 
bcwne,  the  aunt  of  Cong.  Undy  Boggs.  she  Is 
a  granddaughter  of  Col.  F.  L.  Claiborne,  and 
great-granddaughter  of  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne, 
a  brother  of  Louisiana's  first  governor  under 
American  rule — William  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

The  new  Weet  Baton  RotMc  Museum 
which  will  be  dedicated  Sundayand  named 

"The  Ethel  Claiborne  Dameron  Building" 

was  actually  bom  at  Mrs.  Dameron's  home, 
when  she  moved  from  Sand  Bar  Plantation] 
following  the  death  of  her  husband,.  West 
Baton  Rouge  Parish  official,  C.  Irving 
Dameron. 

Mrs.  P.  Chauvin  WUklnson  says  "there 
Isn't  a  cultural  project  In  West  Baton  Rouge 
which  Mrs.  Dameron  hasn't  helped."  She  will 
be  presented  a  certificate  of  apprecUtlon. 

Another  native  Polnte  Coupeean.  Mrs 
RawUton  D.  PhUllps,  the  former  Virginia 
Soulier  of  New  Roads.  Is  president  of  the 
West  Baton  Rouge  Historical  Association. 

Mrs.  Dameron  cited  how  the  new  museum 
was  bom.  "My  children  can't  us«  my  keep- 
sakes, and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
them." 

"So,  I  called  my  close  friends  together 
and  broached  the  subject  of  a  muMum,  if 
the  Policy  Jury  would  let  us  use  a  buUdlng 
mad«  available  after  our  little  library  be- 
come a  state  demonstration  library.  We  met 


of  the  West 

Baton  Rouge  Historical  Association  Board, 
the  Foundation  for  Historical  Louisiana,  the 
Landmarks  Society  of  New  Orleans,  Friends 
of  the  CabUdo,  Friends  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Art  Museum,  the  Baton  Rouge  Commit- 
tee of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  West  Baton  Rouge  Library.  One  of  her 
sons,  Hayward  has  for  years  served  as  an 
Asst.  District  Attorney  In  this  district. 

The  new  wing  of  the  museum  building  will 
be  christened  the  PaiU  Perkins  wing  in  honor 
of  the  Baton  Rougean  who  gave  funds  for  Its 
construction. 
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ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last 
the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit  to  release 
Valery  and  Gallna  Panov — freedom  lov- 
ing and  intensely  creative  artists — and  to 
allow  this  talented  man  and  wife  to  emi- 
grate to  a  new  life  in  Israel. 

Certainly,  all  who  imderstand  the  true 
meaning  of  Uberty  rejoice  at  the  news  of 
this  couple's  triumph  over  open  and 
flagrant  oppression  and  harassment  by 
their  own  government.  Their  resilient 
spirit  and  irrepressible  resolve  In  the  face 
of  intense  anguish  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world. 

Valery  and  Galina  have  been  trying  for 
over  2  years  to  obtain  visas  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel.  Both  had 
come  to  realize  the  country  in  which  they 
lived  and  the  government  they  served 
could  neither  support  nor  permit  a  full 
realization  of  their  creative  spirit.  In- 
stead, with  oppression  all  around  them 
they  could  only  feel  more  and  more 
shackled  by  the  society  in  which  they 
lived. 

UntU  their  fateful  decision  to  leave 
their  country,  the  Panovs  were  celebri- 
ties in  the  Soviet  Union— shining  stars 
of  the  ballet  in  a  country  where  baUet  Is  a 
preeminent  art  form.  Valery  was  first 
male  dancer  in  the  Kirov  Ballet  and  Ga- 
lina also  belonged  to  the  world  renowned 
company.  Upon  applying  for  exit  visas  to 
Israel  in  March  1972,  however,  Valery,  a 
Jew,  was  dismissed  from  the  company, 
while  Gallna,  who  is  not  Jewish,  was  de- 
moted to  the  lowest  rank.  Eventually  she 
also  chose  to  leave  the  company. 

Since  tiiat  time  these  two  people  have 
not  only  been  cut  off  from  their  liveli- 
hood and  their  beloved  art,  but  have 
also  been  harassed  and  treated  brutally 
by  the  authorities.  Numerous  attempts  to 
obtain  visas  failed,  and  Valery  was  Jailed 
temporarily  for  encounters  with  police. 
Last  December,  to  the  horror  of  the 
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Panovs  and  the  entire  free  world,  the 
Soviets  gave  Valery  a  visa  but  required 
his  wife  to  remain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Early  in  February  they  said  that  Galina 
would  never  be  able  to  leave  and  that 
Valery's  visa  would  be  revoked  unless  he 
left  without  his  wife.  Valery  steadfastly 
refused  to  do  this. 

Freedom-loving  people  in  the  world 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  Panovs,  urging 
the  Soviet  Government  to  release  them. 
It  was  my  honor  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  signing  a  letter  eariler  this 
year  calling  on  the  SovietsGpyemment  to 
allow  Galina  to  emigrate  with  her  hus- 
band. The  letter  was  sent  to  Leonid  L 
Brezhnev,  General  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  the  Soviets  have  decided  to  allow 
both  Viilery  and  Gadina  to  leave  for  a 
better  life  in  Israel.  All  of  us  rejoice  at 
this  victory  of  the  spirit.  We  are  happy 
for  the  Panovs.  yet  their  success — com- 
ing after  so  many  months  of  travail — 
should  strengthen  our  commitment  to- 
ward Insuring  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  afforded  the  freedom  to  emi- 
grate to  other  coimtries  if  they  so  de- 
sire. Indeed,  the  victory  of  the  Panovs 
inspires  us  to  work  harder  for  freedom 
of  emigration  throughout  the  world. 

The  plight  of  the  Panovs  mirrored  that 
of  many  Jews  and  other  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  who  are  the 
victims  of  oppression  and  cruel  bondeige. 
Let  us  resolve  on  this  happy  occasion  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  make  human  de- 
cency and  kindness  a  rule  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  mankind. 


ENCOURAGE  MORE  DOMESTIC  OIL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fair  pricing  of  oil  and  gas  is  having 
immediate  results  in  actiieving  greatly 
increased  production.  I  just  heard  from 
Sherman  Hunt,  who  is  president  of  Texas 
Mid-Continent  Oil  L  Gas  Association. 
He  reports  drilling  showed  a  tremendous 
increase  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Sherman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
search  for  oil  and  gas  has  reached  boom 
proportions  and  that  it  is  all  a  direct 
result  of  better  prices  paid  to  producers. 

There  are  no  Texas  drilling  rigs  idle 
at  this  time.  If  more  rigs  were  available 
there  would  be  more  drilling.  There  is 
also  a  shortage  of  drilling  pipe  as  «ell 
as  other  oil  well  field  equipment.  This 
tends  to  limit  further  drilling  until  these 
supplies  become  more  plentiful 

Nationally,  we  note  the  same  devel- 
opments. It  is  now  estimated  that  $8.7 
billion  will  be  Invested  by  the  oil  com- 
panies in  capital  and  exploration  in  1974. 
This  compares  with  only  $5  billion  in 
1973. 

Oil  companies  continue  to  invest  much 
more  than  their  profits.  America  is  proud 
ol  the  record  of  30  big  oil  companies 
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who  invested  $34  billion  in  the  United 
States  in  tlie  last  5  years  while  their  do- 
mestic profits  were  only  $19  billion.  This 
meant  that  oil  companies  were  putting 
twice  as  much  back  in  the  business  as 
they  were  making  In  profits. 

Basically,  the  oil  business  is  only  an 
average  business  as  far  as  return  on  in- 
vestment. Misleading  analysts  have 
pointed  to  1973  which  was  an  imusual 
year,  because  of  Arab  oil  comphcations. 
Taking  1972,  which  presents  a  fairer  pic- 
ture, the  oil  Industry  had  a  return  of 
8.7  percent  of  profltabflity  on  sharehold- 
ers investment  which  compares  to  10.6 
percent  as  the  average  for  all  manufac- 
turing businesses. 

Stripper  oil  wells  are  important  in 
Texas.  There  are  83,000  marginal  wells 
run  by  stripper  well  operators  which 
average  only  3.8  barrels  a  day.  But  they 
have  a  total  production  of  116  million 
barrels  a  year.  To  show  you  what  this 
total  means  in  energy,  this  is  twice  as 
much  energy  per  year  as  is  produced  by 
the  federally  operated  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Oilmen  in  Texas  believe  that  if  the  de- 
pletion allowance  is  rCTnoved  by  Congress 
from  oil  and  gas,  exploration  would  im- 
mediately drop  to  a  low  level. 

Oil  and  the  gas  men  are  keenly  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  America.  Oil 
iiMlustry  leaders  are  expanding  cfloris 
to  make  America  self-sufficiiait  in  energy 
within  5  years. 

Many  politicians  today  are  using  an 
oversimplified  explanation  of  inflation. 
They  blame  inflation  on  food  and  fuel. 
But  a  study  of  the  Consumer  Price  in- 
dex— CPI — shows  food  makes  up  25  per- 
cent of  the  CPI.  Today,  food's  effect  on 
inflation,  if  other  prices  were  constant, 
would  be  5  percent  since  the  beginning 
of  1973.  But  the  more  interesting  figure 
is  on  fuel  which  makes  up  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  Index.  Fuel  has  effected  only 
1.3  percent  on  the  Increase  in  the  price 
index  during  the  past  year. 

For  those  who  get  all  of  their  news 
from  headlines  in  newspapers,  they 
would  believe  that  aU  inflation  is  tied 
to  the  price  of  gasoline.  It  is  well  to  em- 
phasize that  only  1.3  percentage  points 
was  the  total  net  effect  by  petroleum  of 
the  Increase  in  tlie  Consumer  Price 
Index. 


IMPROVING  SSI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    MCW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  j^;>eaker,  I  would 
Mke  to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  Mills,  for  his  decision  to  withdraw 
HJl.  15124  from  consideration  on  June 
11. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  exteiid  tem- 
porarily the  present  avallablMty  of  food 
stamps  or  their  cashed-out  vahie  to  siip- 
plemental  security  Income  participants. 
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Along  with  many  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  was  deeply  disappointed  to  learn 
that  this  bill  represents  the  only  action 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in- 
tends to  bring  before  the  full  House  this 
year. 

It  was  even  more  disturbing  to  realize 
that  this  bill  does  not  address  a  major 
problem  that  has  created  injustice  and 
hardship  for  SSI  participants  in  the 
States  of  California,  Massachusetts,  Ne- 
vada, New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  In  these 
five  States,  tens  of  thousands  of  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  people  who  had  been 
receiving  welfare  and  food  stamps  under 
the  old  State  programs  lost  those  stamps 
when  they  were  transferred  on  to  the 
SSI  rolls. 

Because  of  complicated  requirements 
and  .echnlcal  oversights,  these  people 
did  not  receive  the  conuiensating  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps  in  cash  as  part  of 
their  SSI  payments,  and  were  therefore 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  before.  At 
least  40,000  people  in  New  York  State 
suffered  these  losses,  with  comparable 
numbers  in  other  States.  I  understand 
that  Chairman  Mn.i.s  has  agreed  to  in- 
clude a  provision  in  this  bill  which  wUl 
eliminate  this  inequity  when  the  bill  is 
considered  again  on  June  17. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  be  just  as 
responsive  to  the  need  for  other  equally' 
important  changes  which  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  and  others  have 
been  urging  for  several  months.  The  SSI 
program  suffers  from  a  wide  range  of 
failings  and  oversights.  No  provision  was 
made  in  the  original  legislation  to  com- 
pensate for  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, or  to  guarantee  that  SSI  recipients 
will  get  the  benefit  of  social  security  ben- 
efit increases,  or  for  providing  emergency 
funds  for  participants  who  do  not  re- 
ceive their  checks  or  encoimter  other  un- 
expected financial  calamities.  The  food 
stamp  problem,  the  subject  of  yester- 
day's bill,  is  also  inadequatdy  handled 
in  SSI  legislation,  especially  in  the  five 
States  which  provide  the  bonus  value  of 
food  stamps  in  cash  rather  than  the 
stamps  themselves.  SSI  participants  in 
these  States  are  getting  far  less  benefit 
from  this  cash-out  than  recipients  in 
other  States  which  provide  food  stamps. 

These  and  many  other  problems  de- 
serre  the  tirgent  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. "Hie  SSI  program  provides  income 
to  some  of  the  most  helpless  and  poorest 
citizens  of  thb  country.  It  Is  incredible 
that  many  of  these  peojrfe  are  able  to 
survive  on  the  meager  benefits  SSI  pro- 
vides, and  the  inadequacies  of  this  pro- 
gram should  be  corrected  promptly. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  iuciu<:am 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jime  15  marks  the  3*th  anniversary  of 
the  forcible  Soviet  annexation,  of  Llthu- 
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ania.  For  34  years  the  peodle  of  this 
small  country  have  been  denie  1  the  free- 
dom they  enjoyed  briefly  after  establish- 
ing their  independence  in  191 B 

Since   that   fateful   day   in 
people  of  Lithuania  have 
tinual  religious  and   politica 
tion,  and  have  been  denied 
human  rights. 

But  despite  the  brutal 
Soviet  Union  to  suppress  it 
freedom  still  bums  brightly  in 
of  these  courageous  people, 
given  their  lives  over  the  past 
that  their  fellow  countrymen 
again  be  free.  Tlieir  bravery  aiid  courage, 
however,  have  been  no  m^tch  for  the 
cold   and   calculating   totalltirian   ma- 
chine they  are  up  against. 

It  is  essential  that  we  of  the  [free  world 
convey  to  thes:  brave  Lithuanians  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  their  stn  ggle ;  that 
we  stand  firm  in  our  support  for  them 
and  the  other  Captive  Nations  of  Europe. 

East  and  West  relationship!  i  have  be- 
come increasingly  harmonious  in  recent 
years,  and  now  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  historic  detente  with  the  Soi  let  Union. 
Against  the  backdrop  of  continued  So- 
viet oppression  in  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Captive  Nations,  however,  detente 
has  a  hollow  ring. 

The  Soviets  must  learn  thit  detente 
carmot  be  built  on  a  f ramewor  i  of  words 
alone.  The  oppressive  inhumune  treat- 
ment of  the  Captive  Nations  p<  lople  must 
cease  if  detente  is  to  be  meaningful  and 
successful. 

I  join  with  those  Lithuaniahs  around 
the  world  in  commemorating  the  bitter 
memories  of  Jvme  15,  1940,  and  hope  that 
the  future  will  return  that  most  cher- 
ished of  human  rights,  freedqm,  to  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania 


NEW  VIRGINIA  BISHOP 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PiiRRIS 


OF   VIBGIinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  June  12, 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
monwealth  of  Virginia  has  a 
lie  diocese — the  Diocese  of 
together   with   a   new   bishor 
Thomas  J.  Welsh.  I  would 
this    opportunity    to    welcont 
Welsh  to  our  community  and 
my  constituents  and  colleague  i 
bishop  by  sharing  the  following 
which  recently  appeared  in  the 
ton  Star  News : 

New   Virginia  Bishop:    A  Man   ^ho  Loves 

People 

(By  WllUam  WlUoughbyj) 

Thomas  Welsh  used  to  brag  abo^t 
he  played  first  base — at  least  his 
he  did.  But  today  Thomas  Welsh 
that  he  decided   to  go  Into  the 
rather  than  Jump  into  a  career  plkylng 
ball. 

"I  would  have  starved  to  dea^b 
Thomas  J.  Welsh  said  yesterday 
phone   Interview.   "Ttiey  always 
never  could  hit  a  ctirve  ball  too  w4U 
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As  the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  formed 
Diocese  of  Arlington,  and  faced  with  a 
rapidly  growing  Catholic  population,  Welsh 
realizes  he's  going  to  be  thrown  a  lot  of 
curves  of  a  different  nature  in  the  next  few 
years.  But  he  figures  his  varied  experience  In 
the  ministry  as  a  pastor,  educator,  adminis- 
trator and  as  auxiliary  bishop  of  Philadelphia 
will  help  him. 

Welsh's  career  as  an  educator  and  ad- 
ministrator is  illustrious.  While  he  was  rector 
of  the  highly  touted  St.  Charles  Borrommeo 
Semineu-y  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  eight 
years  the  school  produced  record  numbers  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  gn^aphic  decline  in  men  going  into 
the  Catholic  ministry. 

Welsh  came  from  an  Irish  family  in  upstate 
Pennsylvania  which  was  very  close  physically 
and  spiritually,  he  said,  and  the  impact  of 
this  type  of  background  will  be  reflected  In 
his  principal  emphasis  among  the  Diocese  of 
Arlington's  Catholics. 

"I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  famUy 
situation  and  will  place  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging my  priests  in  the  parish  community 
life  for  the  families.  I  want  the  liturgical  life 
and  famUy-related  programs  of  the  parishes 
to  be  as  strong  and  as  central  as  they  can 
be,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  aside  from  that  be  does  not 
have  any  prime  priorities.  "I  think  that  at 
first  I  wiU  be  merely  the  supervisor  of  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  already  going  on  ...  I  know 
Bishop  Walter  SuUivan  of  Richmond  quite 
well  and  will  count  on  his  friendship  and  help 
to  move  us  along,"  he  said. 

While  known  In  official  Catholic  circles  for 
his  udmlnlstratlve  and  educational  expertise, 
Welsh  is  known  by  the  people  and  priests  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  person  who  genuinely  loves 
and  relates  freely  with  people.  Invariably 
they  speak  of  his  quick  wit  and  easy-going, 
non-protective  manner. 

He  came  from  a  family  of  second-genera- 
tion Irishmen  who  made  their  home  In 
Weatherly,  Pa.,  a  village  between  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mining  region  and  the  Poconos.  His 
father  worked  for  50  years  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad.  His  mother  was  from 
Brooklyn. 

Welsh  credited  the  example  of  the  family's 
parish  priest — "his  sacrificial  and  sacramen- 
tal approach  to  his  work  with  bis  people" — 
as  being  the  deciding  thing  that  turned  his 
attention  toward  the  priesthood. 

After  only  two  years  of  high  school,  the 
youth  of  15  entered  the  seminary  he  was 
later  to  lead  in  Philadelphia.  From  1946 
through  1949  he  studied  at  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, taking  a  doctorate  in  canon  law. 

Pope  Paul  IV  named  him  auxiliary  bishop 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  in  1970. 
He  had  been  rector  of  the  seminary  prior  to 
becoming  the  auxiliary  bishop  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  the  appointment  yes- 
terday. 

The  new  bishop  is  of  athletic  build,  stand- 
ing more  than  6  feet  tall,  and  besides  base- 
ball used  to  play  basketball  and  football  In 
school.  Now  52,  and  gray-baired,  he  says  he 
prefers  swimming  and  walking. 

One  of  his  brothers,  William  J.  Welsh  of 
Bethesda,  came  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  a  fledging  clerk  during  Thomas'  days 
at  CU  and  now  is  director  of  the  processing 
department  at  the  Library.  He  chuckled  when 
told  his  brother  was  described  as  being  a 
"warm,  quiet  type  of  p)«rson."  Warm,  he  was 
In  full  agreement  with. 

"Quiet!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  wouldn't  exactly 
described  blm  that  way.  Everywhere  he  goes 
there's  always  a  host  of  friends  around  him. 
The  outstanding  thing  about  him  is  how  well 
he  relates  to  other  people." 

The  blshc^  has  another  brother,  Edward, 
who  works  with  United  Air  Lines  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  and  a  married  sister,  Mary,  in  St. 
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Clair,  Pa.  Both  his  parents  are  dead.  The 
announcement  of  his  appointment  came  on 
what  would  have  been  his  mother's  birthday. 

Bishop  Welsh  said  it  wUl  be  hard  for  him 
to  leave  Philadelphia.  "After  all,  I  have 
been  associated  with  that  seminary  and  with 
Philadelphia  since  I  was  15.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult. But  already  I  am  getting  the  good 
wishes  of  so  many  nuns  and  priests  and  lay- 
men in  my  new  diocese  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  coming  " 

The  diocese,  carved  out  of  the  Diocese  of 
Richmond,  has  136,000  Catholics  out  of  a 
total  population  of  1,201,222,  and  covers 
6,541  square  miles.  It  has  49  parishes  and 
seven  missions,  60  diocesan  priests  and  33 
religious.  The  new  diocese  embraces  North- 
em  Virginia,  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Northern  Neck. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EI  .US  A.  ROTHER,  SR. 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

OP    CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often 
that  we  get  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  people  such  as  Ellis  Rother,  people  who 
give  generously  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  their  community  in  hopes  of  making 
it  a  better  community.  The  city  of  San 
Carlos  is  a  better  community  for  having 
had  Ellis  Rother  as  its  coimcilman  and 
mayor. 

Ellis  is  being  honored  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens on  June  13,  1974,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  active  service  as 
mayor  and  councilman.  I  want  to  aline 
myself  with  those  who  are  paying  tribute 
to  ElUs  on  that  occasion. 

He  has  served  his  community  well  and 
in  many  capacities : 

Appointed  to  San  Carlos  City  Council. 
1969;  elected  to  San  Carlos  City  Council. 
1970;  mayor,  city  of  San  Carlos,  April 
1972-April  1973;  chairman,  water  qual- 
ity administration  commission,  1972-74; 
regional  planning  committee;  airport 
land-use  committee;  director,  tourist 
and  convention  bureau;  Association  of 
Bay  Area  Governments;  San  Mateo 
Coimty  Council  of  Mayors;  San  Carlos 
Planning  Commission  chairman;  San 
Carlos  Planning  Commission  member, 
1963-69;  chairman,  central  business  dis- 
trict committee;  past  president,  Santa 
Clara  Chamber  of  Commerce;  founded 
Santa  Clara  Symphony  Association. 

Unlike  many  of  us  who  are  first-  or 
second-generation  Callfomians,  Ellis 
Rother  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  families  who  settled  in  California 
In  1848.  The  Rothers  have  been  in  service 
to  their  communities  and  the  State  ever 
since.  Ellis  has  carried  on  that  fine  tra- 
dition of  excellence. 

A  graduate  of  San  Jose,  Ellis  is  in  busi- 
ness In  San  Carlos,  where  he  and  his 
charming  wife,  Margaret,  have  raised 
three  fine  children :  Diane,  Ellis,  Jr.,  and 
Brook. 

The  city  of  San  Carlos  may  be  losing 
the  formal  services  of  Ellis  Rother,  but 
his  dedication  to  his  community  will 
manifest  itself,  I  am  sure.  In  many  ways, 
because  Ellis  Is  an  active  participant  In 
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community  affairs.  A  few  of  his  current 
activities  include : 

Board  of  directors,  San  Csu-los  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Sierra  Club — conser- 
vation programs  and  leading  trips  to 
Mexico  and  Grand  Canyon,  and  a  new 
scouting  trip  to  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Holland;  Kiwanis  Club  of  San  Carlos. 

In  short,  Ellis  is  the  model  citizen 
whom  we  all  hope  that  future  genera- 
tions of  CaJifomlans  will  emulate. 


LAND-USE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
doubt  the  United  States  is  in  serious  need 
of  effective  land-use  legislation — 
legislation  that  will  help  bring  some  bal- 
ance and  priorities  to  the  development 
of  our  coxmtry. 

What  we  are  not  In  need  of  is  a  land- 
use  bill  that,  in  essence,  starts  us  on  the 
road  to  more  public  control  over  private 
property  and  stifles  private  ownership. 

Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives refused  to  consider  such  a  measure 
and  sent  it  back  to  committee.  I  applaud 
that  action.  The  Udall  land-use  biU  never 
made  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
vote  because  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
not  the  place  to  write  legislation  affect- 
ing every  property  owner  in  the  country. 

It  never  made  it  to  the  floor  because 
Its  authors  were  lined  up  to  introduce 
21  amendments  to  their  own  bill.  These 
amendments  should  have  been  worked 
out  and  a  final  bill  produced  by  the  com- 
mittee after  extensive  public  hearings. 
Hopefully,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  now  follow  that 
course  of  action. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  range  and 
variety  of  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
Groups  like  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Associ- 
ation of  General  Contractors  were  ve- 
hement In  their  feelings  against  the 
measure. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  would  have 
been  a  complete  violation  of  the  strong 
home  rule  tradition  in  New  York  State 
because  it  would  shift  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities from  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  Government. 
Government  works  best  when  govern- 
ments at  the  local  level  have  the  final 
determination  and  local  prerogatives  are 
preserved. 

The  legislation  ignores  this  theory  and 
refutes  the  well  established  fact  that 
local  government  and  Individuals  are 
more  concerned  and  better  able  to  make 
judgments  about  land  use  than  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

Another  reason  I  voted  against  House 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10294,  was 
the  $800  million  appropriation  It  con- 
tained. If  we  are  ever  going  to  curb  In- 
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flation,  we  must  start  to  curb  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  legislation  has  other  dangers.  His- 
torically, the  miirketplace  determines 
the  best  use  for  a  piece  of  land.  The  bill 
undermines  this  tradition.  In  addition, 
it  places  the  physical  environment  in  a 
dominant  position  and  ignores  the  needs 
for  economic  development,  energy,  and 
housing,  among  others. 

What  we  need  is  land-use  legislation 
which  makes  such  planning  consistent 
with  the  framework  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and  the  guarantees  of  our  Consti- 
tution. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
DOMESTIC  NEEDS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC FORESIGHT  ASSESSMENT 
ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing with  the  Democratic  leswiershlp  in 
cosponsoring  a  resolution  which  would 
promote  a  uniform  approach  among  the 
leadership  of  Government  and  private 
industry  to  monitor  our  Nation's  prog- 
ress and  to  work  to  head  off  potential  f  u- 
t^ur66  crises 

It  has  been  said  that  "Foresight  Is  bet- 
ter than  hindsight — by  a  damned  sight." 
I  think  that  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  taxpayer 
money  trying  to  make  repairs  after  un- 
toward events  have  occurred.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
be  a  step  toward  exercising  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  leadership  expected  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  to- 
gether with  top  figures  In  the  private 
economy. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill's  actions  will 
be  more  crisp  than  Its  necessarily  long 
title:  "The  National  Commission  on 
Domestic  Needs  and  Economic  Foresight 
Assessment  Act  of  1974." 

Why  is  this  bill  needed?  We  simply 
have  not  had  much  coordination  in  plan- 
ning our  economic  course.  The  Federal 
Government,  State  governments,  local 
governments,  and  private  enterprise 
have,  more  or  less,  gone  their  own  sepa- 
rate ways.  This  has  led  to  poor  legisla- 
tion, poor  planning,  economic  disloca- 
tions, misunderstandings  and  misjudg- 
ments  of  the  capacities  and  capabilities 
of  both  Government  and  Industry. 

The  act  would  establish  a  national 
commission  of  13  members  to  detect  the 
existence  or  possibility  of  long-  or  short- 
range  shortages  or  market  adversities  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  natural  resources, 
raw  agricultural  products,  materials, 
manufactured  products,  or  Impairment 
of  productive  capacity  due  to  shortages 
of  materials. 

It  would  recommend  actions  to  be 
taken  to  correct  shortages  and  adversi- 
ties or  to  head  off  threatened  shortfalls 
of  needed  materials  or  downturns  in  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The  commission  would  be  appointed  by 
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the  President,  after  consultation  with 
House  and  Senate  leaders.  There  would 
be  five  members  from  the  private  sector, 
four  senior  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  two  Members  from  each 
House  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  one  generally  to  push  a  new 
layer  of  Government.  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  this  commission  can,  at  mini- 
mum cost,  give  us  a  valuable  overview 
of  our  American  scene.  I  £im  hopeful  that 
it  would  be  balanced  in  Its  viewpoints, 
that  it  would  take  an  objective  look  at 
the  relationships  between  various 
branches  and  levels  of  Government,  and 
the  regtilation  and  economic  planning 
being  done — or  not  done. 

In  my  view,  this  commission  would 
not  be  intended  to  regulate,  but  to  in- 
vestigate and  recommend.  I  feel  It  has 
merit.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  support  this  bill. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  persons  I  know  in  the 
field  of  traffic  safety,  Mr.  Allan  A.  Bass, 
has  once  again  come  up  with  an  impor- 
tant message  regsu-ding  traffic  safety. 
This  time,  it  is  about  something  we  all 
are  greatly  concerned  with — our  children, 
traffic,  and  accidents. 

Mr.  Bass,  Traffic  Safety  Coordinator 
of  Middlesex  County,  N.J.,  has  long  been 
noted  for  his  strong  and  active  leadership 
in  this  area,  and  his  "To  Whom  It  May 
Concern : "  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  my  coUetigues : 

Traffic  Safety  Training  in  Schooi.s 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Across  our  Nation,  thousands  of  dedicated 
poUce  officers  meet  periodically  with  millions 
of  young  children  in  the  classroom  to  better 
understand  and  review  traffic  safety. 

A  trained  traffic  officer  accents  pedestrian 
safety,  modem  traffic  signs,  their  new  colors 
and  symbols,  crosswalks  and  the  significance 
of  safety  seat  belts.  He  understands  better 
than  most,  the  exposure  of  the  young  and 
the  old  to  serious  accidents  Involving  motor 
vehicles  and  bicycles. 

More  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
14  die  each  year  in  traffic  accidents  In  the 
United  States  than  by  any  other  single  cause. 
The  National  Safety  Council  reports  about 
5,100  young  people  under  age  16  were  killed 
In  auto  crashes,  according  to  the  most  recent 
annual  statistics.  These  facts,  and  there  are 
many  other  impyosing  reasons  underscore  the 
onerous  responsibilities  of  the  traffic  officer. 

Every  parent,  especially  those  with  young 
children  should  find  out  more  about  traffic 
safety  training^in  the  classroom;  ask  yoxir 
school  principal  about  these  programs.  You 
might  pick  up  a  few  pointers  about  defen- 
sive driving  yourself. 

Above  all,  tell  your  mayor,  your  police  de- 
partment and  other  public  officials  how  much 
your  family  appreciates  traffic  safety  training 
in  schools.  And,  please  do  all  you  can  to  bring 
this  safety  message  to  others. 
Sincerely, 

AxjjiN  A.  Bass, 
Trajjlo  Safety  Bureau. 
Middlesex  County,  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 
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WEALTH  FROM  W^  STZ 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HU0NUT  III 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  NTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speakir,  this  past 
February  I  had  the  honor  cf  attending 
and  participating  in  the  "V'ealth  from 
Waste"  lunche<Mi  sponsored  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Garden  Club.  Tirough  the 
theme  and  program  of  the  lu^icheon,  "re- 
source recovery  from  solid  Uaste,"  the 
garden  club  members  expressed  their 
deep  commitment  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  environment.  Mr. 
Wade  St.  Clair,  director  of  Information 
for  the  National  Center  for  Resource  Re- 
covery. Inc..  spoke  to  the  group  about 
the  efforts  his  organization]  is  making 
to  solve  the  solid  waste  dispc«al  problem 
presently  threatening  our  A^ierican  en- 
vironment. The  National  Center  is  a  non- 
profit organization  which  ha4  conducted 
research  in  the  area  of  resouice  recovery 
from  waste.  1 

The  Indianapolis  Garden  (tlub.  which 
Is  associated  with  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  is  comprised  of  a  group  of 
vomen  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
envirorunent.  They  felt  it  woijld  be  help- 
ful to  bring  Mr.  St.  Clair  to  ^peak  about 
the  efforts  of  the  NCRR  as  they  relate  to 
the  solid  waste  disposal  dileituna  to  the 
attention  of  the  community  ahd  business 
leaders.  The  members  of  the  garden  club 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  the  protectioQ  of  oi^r  environ- 
ment. 

The  concerns  and  actions  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Osu-den  Club  relating  to  en- 
vlromnental  protection  along  with  efforts 
of  other  citizen  groups,  private  industry, 
and  governmental  programst  recognize 
the  crucial  solid  waste  disposal  problem 
currently  facing  us.  It  threatens  to  over- 
whelm our  capacity  to  deal  with  it  unless 
we  take  tnnorative  and  f^-reaching 
steps  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Presently,  solid  waste  disposal  costs 
this  country  billions  of  dollar^  each  year. 
The  cost  of  disposing  of  mioniblpal  waste 
alone  is  expected  to  reach  |7.$  billion  by 
1976.  The  cities  and  towns  of:  this  coun- 
try are  constantly  burdened  with  this 
problem — not  only  does  it  constitute  one 
of  the  largest  financial  burdens  for  lo- 
calities, but  over  one-lialf  of  tliese  expect 
to  exhaust  their  dlsp>osal  capacity  within 
the  next  3  years.  Mayors  and  council- 
men  across  the  country  havg  cited  this 
as  their  No.  1  problem. 

Not  only  are  we  threatened  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  surfeit  of  waste,  put  we  are 
also  unnecessarily  depleting  ^ur  natural 
resources  by  falling  to  extract  the  esti- 
mated $2  billion  worth  of  Recoverable 
materials  in  our  waste.  EP4  has  pub- 
lished facts  stating  that  there  are  $1 
billion  worth  of  recoverable  inorganics — 
iron,  steel,  aluminum,  zinc  and  glass — 
which  can  be  recycled.  The  cost  of  proc- 
essing these  recycled  materl4ls  requires 
90  percent  l«a  energy  tha4  recycling 
virgin  materials.  Inorganics  contained  In 
waste  are  also  estimated  to  be  worth  $1 
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billion.  Paper  pulp,  compost  material, 
and  fuel  to  generate  electricity  can  all  be 
recovered.  EPA  estimates  the  recoverable 
fuel  in  our  waste  could  generate  energy 
equal  to  5  percent  of  our  current  oil  con- 
sumption or  6  percent  of  our  total  annual 
energy  production.  These  figures  cannot 
be  ignored. 

The  Indianapolis  Garden  Club  and 
other  groups  like  it  are  giving  good  lead- 
ership by  attempting  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  leaders  of  business  and 
the  community  the  need  to  protect  our 
environment  and  preserve  our  natural  re- 
sources by  making  use  of  the  materials 
recoverable  from  our  solid  waste. 

Recycling  resources  from  waste  is  yet 
a  new.  expensive  process.  Consequently, 
its  cost  Is  too  high  for  most  municipal- 
ities and  industries  to  make  use  of  it. 
Some  element  needs  to  provide  a  push 
to  get  this  process  into  wider  use  and 
that  incentive  could  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  1965.  the  Federal  Government  en- 
acted the  Federal  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (Public  Law  89-272,  title  II)  which 
constituted  its  first  move  in  recognition 
fOf  this  problem.  The  act  mainly  pushed 
for  the  study  of  and  experimentation 
with  new  and  better  methods  of  solid 
waste  disposal.  The  act  was  amended  in 
1970  by  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  (Pub- 
he  Law  91-5 12  >  which  redirected  the  em- 
phasis from  solid  waste  disposaJ  to  re- 
source recovery  and  recycling.  Many 
demonstration  grants  have  been  au- 
thorized under  this  amendment  which 
have  shown  waste  recovery  efforts  to  be 
profitable  and  economically  feasible  and 
efficient.  Presently,  a  resource  recovery 
plant  is  being  constructed  in  the  Town 
of  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  with  the 
help  of  one  such  EPA  grant.  The  town 
is  receiving  a  Federal  grant  of  $2.1 
milUon  to  aid  in  the  financing  of  the 
$44.6  million  resource  recovery  system. 
The  philosophy  behind  funding  such  in- 
dividual projects  is  to  develop  systems 
that  can  be  copied  elsewhere  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Center  for  Resource  Re- 
covery, whoee  representative,  Mr,  St. 
Clair,  spoke  to  the  garden  club  luncheon 
I  attended,  has  developed  a  program 
similar  to  that  envisioned  by  the  SoUd 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  Their  efforts  are 
embodied  in  the  National  Resource  Re- 
covery Network  which  coordinates  a 
group  of  resource  recovery  systems 
around  the  country.  Their  goal  also  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— they  plan  to  help  establish  these 
plants  across  the  country  and  make  them 
self-sufficient  within  5  years. 

The  efforts  of  the  EPA  through  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  and  those  of 
the  NCRR  do  take  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  something  more  is  needed. 
Planning  needs  to  be  made  more  exten- 
sive and  more  systems  need  to  be  built. 

Right  now,  H.R.  13176.  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  the  Comprehensive  Waste 
Management  and  Resource  Recovery  Act 
which  further  amends  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965,  is  pending  final 
markup  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign    Commerce.    This   bill.   If 
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enacted,  will  provide  the  needed  incen- 
tive for  the  further  development  of 
resource  recovery  systems.  It  envisions  a 
5 -year  self -liquidating  grant  program 
which  will  make  grants  available  to  those 
States  which  adopt,  administer,  and  en- 
force comprehensive  waste  management 
and  recovery  systems.  With  Increased 
numbers  of  localities  and  Industries  en- 
couraged to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
source recovery  systems,  the  various 
methods  would  be  perfected  and  concur- 
rently made  less  expensive  to  build  and 
operate.  Figures  from  existing  systems 
show  that  these  plants  do  become  self- 
sufficient  after  5  years  and  even  turn  a 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  recovered 
resources. 

The  incentive  provided  by  H.R.  13176 
will  enable  more  elements  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  to  expand  and  utilize 
resource  recovery  systems  and  at  the 
same  time,  alleviate  the  strain  on  our 
environment. 

As  we  find  ourselves  in  the  mid  1970"s 
in  a  situation  where  natiiral  fuel  sources 
are  rapidly  being  exhausted,  where  we 
are  fast  falling  behind  in  our  capacity 
to  dispose  of  our  solid  waste  thus  posing 
a  significant  threat  to  our  environment, 
we  need  to  provide  an  Incentive  to  urge 
the  construction  and  use  of  resource  re- 
covery systems.  For  these  reasons  of  ur- 
gency, I  ask  the  HJl.  13176,  the  Compre- 
hensive Waste  Management  and  Re- 
source Recovery  Act,  be  reported  out  of 
committee  as  soon  as  possible.  Once  be- 
fore the  Members  of  Congress,  I  urge 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  join  me 
In  seeking  the  enactment  of  this  vitally 
important  bill. 


HOUSE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
COUNSEL  RETIRES  TO  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
first  came  to  know  Herb  Hoffmsm  when 
he  was  Chief  of  Legislation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  was  delighted 
when  he  Joined  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  3  years  ago  this  month. 

Along  with  the  many  friends  that  Herb 
has  made  In  his  distinguished  career 
as  an  attorney  in  both  the  civil  and  miU- 
tary  service  of  the  United  States.  I  wish 
him  much  success  and  happiness.  The 
job  he  has  imdertaken  as  Director  of  the 
Amerlcem  Bar  Association's  Governmen- 
tal Relations  Office  poses  challenges 
which  I  am  sure  Herb  will  attack  as  con- 
scientiously and  effectively  as  he  has  the 
challenges  of  the  last  30  years. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Herb  In  the  past.  I 
look  forward  to  an  even  closer  association 
In  the  future.  Though  no  longer  on  the 
public  payroll,  I  have  no  doubt  his  efforts 
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will  continue  to  further  the  public  inter- 
est. 


PRESERVING 
BAY— TIME 
(PART  n) 


THE       CHESAPEAKE 
IS      RUNNING     OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday, 
I  inserted  an  article  In  the  Record  by 
Washington  Star-News  staff  writer 
Woody  West.  The  article  was  the  first  in 
a  four-part  series  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  and  today  I  am  inserting  the  sec- 
ond part  of  that  series. 

In  this  article.  Mr.  West  examines  the 
problems  presented  by  sewage  efiBuents, 
even  when  It  Is  treated,  to  the  bay's 
ecology.  The  treated  effluent,  which  has 
a  high  content  of  nutrients,  can  choke 
"subestuarles"  by  encouraging  rapid 
growth  of  aquatic  plants.  Much  of  the 
problem  comes  from  tributaries  of  the 
bay.  Mr.  West  notes,  and  these  rivers 
may  draw  from  several  States. 

Problems  such  as  these  can  be  dealt 
with  effectively  only  through  organized 
interstate  cooperation,  and  I  am  among 
those  who  are  anxious  to  encourage  this 
sort  of  common  effort.  To  provide  this 
encouragement,  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  979.  allowing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Chesapeake  Bay  compact  to 
foster  interstate  efforts  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  bay.  As  Mr.  West's  article 
shows  so  well,  the  time  for  implement- 
ing a  cooperative  plan  is  fast  rurming  out, 
and  none  of  us  can  really  be  sure  how 
much  time  is  left. 

I  hope  that  this  series  of  articles  will 
help  Induce  action  on  this  bill  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  has  been 
referred.  And  I  am  grateful  to  Woody 
West  and  to  the  Star-News  for  present- 
ing this  series,  which  presents  so  well 
an  examination  of  the  problems  and  po- 
tential future  for  one  of  America's  most 
Important  bodies  of  water. 

The  article  follows: 

[Part  nj 

It's  Timb  for  Decisions  If  Bay  Is  To  Be 

Savkd 

(By  Woody  West) 

Decade  after  decade,  man  has  plumbed  and 
fished,  mined  and  farmed,  vised  and  con- 
sumed from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Its  lands 
with  hardly  a  bint  that,  at  some  distant  day, 
a  piper  would  require  his  wage. 

Why  has  it  been  that  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  ecology  and  environmental  in- 
tegrity have  become  common  topics  for  pub- 
lic discussion  and  debate?  Dr.  L.  Eugene 
Cronln.  director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Natural  Resources  Institute  and  a  re- 
spected Bay  scientist,  offered  a  perspective. 

"Only  within  decades,  increasingly  since 
World  War  n  with  the  coming  of  big  In- 
dustry, big  population,  occurring  almost 
simultaneously,"  he  said,  "have  people 
started  coming  to  the  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  weighing  coets  and  benefits." 

"UntU  the  19408.  the  general  English  base 
of  law  was  dominant — you  were  permitted 
to  use  air  and  water  quite  freely  to  dispose 
of  waate  unless  It  directly  harmed  others' 
health.  Only  In  a  short  time,  have  we  begun 
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to  say.  "Walt  a  minute,  you've  gone  beyond 
your  own  backyard  when  you  dump  waste.'  " 

Even  this  limited  consciousness,  however, 
did  not  become  conspicuous  until  the  mld- 
to  late  1060b  when  ecology  became  a  symbol 
and  rallying  cry. 

"The  rhetorical  surge  was  helpful  In 
Initially  raising  Interest."  Cronln  said.  "But 
beyond  this.  It  can  be  harmful.  I  think  the 
future  of  the  Bay  has  to  leave  the  realm  of 
careless  overstatement  very  quickly  and  there 
must  be  a  bringing  toegther  of  science,  man- 
agement and  legislation — with  the  Important 
addition  that  a  very  broad  base  of  people 
retain  Interest  and  concern." 

Dr.  Donald  W.  Prltchard,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  head  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity's Chesapeake  Bay  Institute  and  now 
Its  senior  scientist,  said: 

"We've  lived  in  an  age  when  we've  had 
our  cake  and  been  able  to  eat  it.  too.  We 
won't  have  that  In  the  future.  We've  got  to 
make  some  hard  choices.  To  keep  the  Bay 
within  some  acceptable  state — that's  the 
decision  and  the  time  is  now.  At  present,  I 
think,  'acceptable'  would  certainly  mean  that 
it  become  no  worse  than  It  Is  now  and,  hope- 
fully, a  lot  better." 

The  ruggedness  of  the  Bay.  Its  tenacious 
ability  to  sustain  man's  Intrusions,  has  given 
those  of  us  dependent  upon  It  a  grace  pe- 
riod. If  correct  choices  based  on  sufiBcient 
information  and  adequate  compromise  are 
made,  these  scientists  feel,  the  Bay  wUl  con- 
tinue to  function  with  Its  historic  richness. 
The  Smithsonian's  Dr.  Prank  S.  L.  William- 
son hazards  an  estimate  of  this  grace  period 
at  from  "10  to  20  years,  as  a  ballpark 
estimate." 

Why.  it  may  be  asked,  If  the  Chesapeake 
has  been  so  immune  to  man  for  centuries, 
should  there  be  a  developing  sense  of  urgency 
now? 

The  Back  River  is  today  regarded  as  little 
more  than  a  "holding  lagoon"  for  much  of 
the  treated  effluent  from  Baltimore.  The 
river  Is  a  shallow  body  almost  choked  with 
seasonal  growths  of  exotic  plants  that  no 
other  form  of  life  grazes  on. 

The  Back  River,  even  if  reduced  to  little 
more  than  an  appendaga  to  a  sewage  plant, 
serves  to  prevent  much  of  the  enriched  ef- 
fluent from  Immediately  flowing  into  the  Bay 
proper  and  Increasing  the  level  of  nutrient. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  has  lost 
much  of  Its  aesthetic  and  recreational  utility. 

"Who  Is  going  to  make  the  decisions  con- 
cerning the  number  of  sub -estuaries  we 
should  preserve?"  Williamson  has  asked. 
"These  are  vital  parts  of  the  Bay,  remarks 
concerning  the  usefulness  of  the  Back  River 
as  a  nutrient  trap  that  protects  the  Bay'  not- 
withstanding." 

"Who  Is  going  to  make  the  decision  about 
the  upper  level  of  nutrients  that  the  entire 
system  can  tolerate?"  he  asked.  "Perhaps  we 
can  only  wait  and  see.  It  should  not  take 
very  long." 

Other  major  tributaries,  if  not  In  so  ad- 
vanced a  state  of  deterioration  as  Back 
River,  are  In  trouble.  The  Rappahannock, 
particularly  around  Ftederlcksburg,  Is  show- 
ing significant  pollution  problems.  The  York, 
though  now  In  comparatively  good  shape,  is 
worsening,  according  to  Dr.  William  J.  Har- 
glfl,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Virginia  Institute  of 
Marine  Science.  Pressures  also  are  increasing 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  York  due  both  to 
population  growth  and  industrial  concentra- 
tion. 

The  James  River,  Hargls  said,  probably  la 
under  more  of  these  pressures  than  any  trib- 
utary except  the  Susquehanna.  Industry  Is 
a  prime  contributor.  Yet  portions  of  the 
Jamee  are  In  appreciably  better  condition 
now  than  a  decade  ago  Hargls  said. 

The  Potomac,  from  Washington  down- 
stream to  Quantlco,  is  also  under  enormous 
pressures,  and  water  quality  remains  a  prob- 
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lem.  However.  Intensive  efforts  to  upgrade 
the  technology  of  handling  human  waste — 
the  Potomac's  main  poUutant — and  a  broad 
array  of  scientific  energy  oflfers  hope  for  sig- 
nificant gains. 

Dr.  Donald  Lear,  a  biologist  with  the  fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency,  sees 
the  possibility  for  reversal  of  the  eutrophlca- 
tlon — aging  of  a  body  of  water  in  a  process 
not  unlike  senility  In  the  human  being — 
that  is  "fairly  pronounced"  in  the  river 
around  Washington  now. 

The  current  expansion  of  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  most  advanced  technology  now  avail- 
able, he  said,  will  offer  the  prospect  of  "a 
major  reversal  of  eutrophicatlon  by  control, 
which  may  be  the  first  time  this  has  been 
done  by  control,  rather  than  by  diverting 
the  pollutants  into  another  channel. 

It's  well  under  way  now,"  he  said,  with 
completion  anticipated  for  the  sophisticated 
system  in  three  years. 

Most  scientists  agree  that  the  efforts  to 
control  waste  disposal  into  the  upper 
Potomac  estuary  look.  Indeed,  promising.  But 
there  Is  another  unknown  for  the  Potomac 
and  other  tributaries  where  intense  efforts 
are  under  way  to  upgrade  technology  and 
control  techniques:  Can  the  scientific  efforts 
and  technology  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
that  ever-growing  papulation  wiU  create? 

"The  population  increase  has  been  faster 
than  the  Increase  In  treatment  systems," 
Dr.  Cronln  said,  "so  we  don't  even  catch  up 
to  where  we  were.  That's  always  a  problem." 

Another  extensive  set  of  potential  prob- 
lems is  Just  now  becoming  conspicuous — the 
imminent  use  of  the  offshore  areas  for  inten- 
sive exploitation.  Recommendations  already 
have  been  made  to  the  federal  government  to 
permit  drlUlng  for  oil  and  exploration  for 
other  valuable  minerals  along  the  Eastern 
Seaboard. 

A  new  generation  of  electrical  generating 
plants  may  l>e  sited  in  coastal  waters.  Huge 
offshore  mooring  points  for  ocean-going 
freighters  also  are  being  discussed  widely. 

The  ramifications  that  such  development 
could  have  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  are 
obvious. 

"Maryland  happens  to  own  a  very  neat 
little  cross-section  off  the  coast  and.  If  you 
extend  it.  It  goes  out  to  include  the  Baltimore 
Canyon,  which  ts  one  of  the  sites  for  possible 
oil  exploration"  CroiUn  said.  "But  the  uses 
we  make  of  this  area  for  intensive  recreation, 
for  very  Intensive  preservation,  for  fisheries, 
for  navigation,  all  need  to  be  carefully 
assured." 

"The  scientific  knowledge  of  the  coastal 
region  here  Is  really  primitive,"  he  added. 
"We  know  general  circulation,  we  know 
something  about  the  commercial  species 
because  fishermen  have  been  out  there  and 
we  have  data  on  what  they've  caught.  The 
rest  of  the  system  ts  very,  very  poorly  under- 
stood." 

As  scientists  and  administrators  discuss 
the  problems  and  pressures  the  Bay  system 
faces,  an  inevitable  term  ts  "exponential" — 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  rather  than  a 
steady  and  consistent  pace.  It  can  be  an  in- 
timidating process  as  graphically  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Chamberlain  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Research  Consortium. 

"Take  a  Illy  pond."  he  says.  "If  you  decided 
to  increase  the  lilies,  exponentially,  it  would 
take  30  days  for  the  pond  to  be  fuUy  covered 
with  UUes. 

"But  you  might  begin  to  ask  what  would  be 
too  many  lUtes  for  that  pond.  And  this 
thought  might  occur  to  you  on  the  day 
when  the  pond  already  has  become  half 
covered  with  lUies  but  that  day  on  which 
It  Is  half  filled  would,  exponentially,  be  on 
the  29th  day.  In  Just  one  more  day  that  pond 
would  be  totally  covered.  That's  what  ex- 
ponentlal  means,"  he  says. 
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In  many  areas,  such  »s  wasteMmter 
ment  and  population,  that  Is  tl« 
of   the   preasurea  on   the  Cbesiipeak*. 
"half-fllled-wtth-lUles"  point  or 
not  clear  but  it  is  approacblnj , 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BtNGHAM 

OF  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  "JTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cently brosuicast  television  program  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Governor  Andrew  Brimmer 
warned  that  economic  contjols  may  be 
needed  to  cope  with  inflation. 

Mr.  Brimmer  Is  the  first  idministra- 
tion  spokesman  to  abandon  the  Presi- 
dent's ple-in-the-sky  forecajit  of  a  re- 
vitalized economic  picture  by  year's  end, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  i.  onesty. 

Inflation  Is  the  gravest  pro  3lem  facing 
America  today,  notwithstanding  Water- 
gate. If  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with 
our  runaway  economy  we  must  embark 


upon  a  new  economic  policy 


response  to 


the  needs  of  the  middle- incojne  consum- 
er, the  poor,  and  the  elderly — ;  -athcr  than 
bU;  business. 

Prior  to  the  expiration  of  controls  in 
April,  I  proposed  a  new  appro  ich  to  com- 
bat inflation  as  well  as  the  al  )uses  of  the 
PTisting  controls  program.  In  light  of  the 
continuing  decline  in  the  s^te  of  the 
economy,  I  again  urge  my  coUeageus  to 
reconsider  the  controls  question  in  de- 
tail. 

The  Brimmer  article  whici  appeared 
In  the  June  4  edition  of  the  IVall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

FSD'6  BaiMMca  Warns  That  CutsiNC  Infla- 
tion Mat  BcacriBE  CoNraoi.s 

WASUuroTOM. — A  Federal  Reserve  Board 
member,  Andrew  Brimmer,  waned  the  U.b. 
may  have  to  Impoee  some  sort  c  f  wage-prlc* 
controls  again  this  year  or  next  to  cope  with 
Inflation. 

"I  don't  think  we  can  resolve  the  Inflation 
problem  facing  this  country  by  exclusive  re- 
lUaca  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy,"  Mr. 
Brtmmer  said.  He  said  that  "by  the  end  ot 
this  year  and  into  next  year,  when  we  get 
back  Into  what  I  believe  wlU  be  the  old  tra- 
ditional kind  of  cost-push  loflaiton,  we  may 
very  well  hav*  to  give  attentl|>n  again  to 
some  kind  of  supplements"  suc>|  as  controls. 

The  Fed  governor  is  one  of  tjie  flrst  top- 
level  govemoMnt  economlo  offl^lala  to  sug- 
gest a  possible  return  to  control*.  The  Nixon 
administration's  Phase  4  contools  program 
expired  April  30  and  administration  officials 
are  opposed  to  any  return  Ui  wage-price 
curbs. 

In  an  Interview  on  the  PubU:  Broadcast- 
ing Service's  television  program,  ^Washington 
Straight  Talk,"  Mr.  Brimmer  stressed  that 
winding  down  the  current  tn^ation  spiral 
wlU  take  a  long  time.  Forecasting  that  the 
Inflation  rate  will  be  running  tt  an  aruiuiJ 
rate  of  at  least  7%  at  year -and.  he  aald 
It  would  be  Lmpoeslble  to  reduce  tt  to  4% 
by  mid- 1976.  1 

"By  tta«  end  of  1976,"  he  said,  "there  U  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  reacblni  a  i%  grade 
of  Inflation,  but  to  do  that  wpuld  require 
having  the  unemployment  rate  well  beyond 
8%,"  compared  with  0%  at  last  count.  Con- 
trolling Inflation  "Is  going  to  take  mnch 
longer  than  generally  realized*,:  he  asserted. 
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IN  COLORADO,  BAD  DAYS  FOR  A 
CATTLEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  P.  (JIM)  JOHNSON 

OF    COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  from 
the  June  4,  1974,  Issue  of  the  Port  Collins 
Coloradoan.  It  is  a  short  article,  but  in 
its  few  paragraphs  it  explains  the  dire 
predicament  of  those  who  supply  our 
Nation  with  beef. 

The  writer,  Bill  Hosokawa  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  analyzes  the  amazing  loss  of 
$125  on  one  steer  from  the  Monfort  Feed- 
lots  of  Greeley,  Colo.  Yet  Monfort's,  as 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  grain- 
fattened  cattle  can  withstand  such 
losses,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  what  of 
the  hundreds  of  small  producers  without 
the  financial  reserves  to  survive. 

A  forboding  message  is  conveyed,  and 
It  is  simple.  If  something  Is  not  done  im- 
mediately, America  need  not  worry  about 
sending  beef  abroad,  for  there  will  not 
be  enough  to  put  on  our  own  tables  here 
at  home. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  scrutiny 
of  every  Member  of  the  House : 

In  Colorado.  Bad  Days  for  a  Cattleman 
(By  BUI  Hosokawa) 

Denver. — Ken  Monfort,  whose  Colorado- 
based  company  Is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  grain-fattened  cattle,  sold  a  steer 
one  day  recently  and  Instead  of  making  a 
profit  he  lost  $125. 

What  worries  Mr.  Monfort  Is  that  he  has 
180,000  head  of  cattle  In  bis  feedlots  and  he's 
going  to  have  to  market  most  of  them  at  a 
loss — probably  not  as  much  as  •126  apiece — 
If  conditions  don't  change.  Meanwhile,  every 
one  of  these  animals  Is  munching  about  a 
dollar's  worth  of  grain  every  24  hours.  It 
costs  Mr.  Monfort  (180,000  a  day  Just  to  feed 
his  cattle. 

In  the  most  recent  quarter  of  his  fiscal 
year,  Mr.  Monfort's  cattle-feeding  operations, 
around  the  town  of  Greeley,  Colo..  lost  nearly 
$9.2  million.  Profits  from  the  company's  other 
divisions  and  a  substantial  tax  break 
trimmed  the  loss  to  $3.8  million. 

Even  so.  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  situation 
conducive  to  sound  sleep  at  night.  It  also 
demonstrates  bow  sensitively  one  remote 
aegment  of  the  United  States  economy,  the 
beef  industry.  Is  linked  to  the  world-wide 
economy. 

The  steer  on  which  Mr.  Monfort  lost  $125 
was  purchased  half  a  year  ago  from  a  Texas 
rancher  for  63  cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof. 
Since  It  weighted  700  pounds,  the  cost  was 
$371.  Last  fall,  after  the  beef  boycott  ended, 
the  future  looked  bright  for  the  cattle  btisl- 
ness  and  an  tnvestjient  of  $371  for  this  calf 
appeared  to  be  sound. 

By  the  time  the  calf  gained  400  pounds  to 
reach  Ideal  marketing  weight,  Mr.  Monfort's 
computers  told  him  It  has  cost  $216  In  feed, 
wages.  Interest  and  other  outlays.  That  aver- 
ages out  at  64  cents  for  each  pound  of 
growth. 

Adding  the  original  Investment  to  the  cost 
of  fattening  the  steer,  Mr.  Monfort  had  spent 
$687  to  produce  this  1,100-pound  animal  for 
market. 

But  when  he  sold  the  steer  the  market  had 
weakened  so  badly  that  he  waa  paid  only  42 
cents  a  pound  or  $463.  Instead  of  realizing  a 
profit  for  his  work,  time  and  Investment,  he 
has  lost  $125. 
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It  Is  not  unusual  for  cattlemen  to  buy  high 
and  sell  low.  That's  part  of  the  risk  of  a 
highly  volatUe  business. 

"We've  taken  beatings  before,  but  this  is 
the  biggest  loss  In  my  ezperlenoe,"  says  Mr. 
Monfort,  a  former  Colorado  state  legislator. 
"Our  situation  Is  typical  of  the  entire  Indus- 
try. We  just  happen  to  'De  the  biggest." 

Wliat  caused  the  trouble?  Many  things. 

For  one,  there  was  that  grain  deal  that 
sent  United  States  surpluses  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Suddenly  American  reserves  had  van- 
ished. Buyers  began  to  bid  up  the  price,  and 
the  cost  of  feed  nearly  doubled. 

Then  there  was  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
the  sudden  rise  in  retail  gasoline  prices. 
Americans  reduced  their  traveling.  That 
meant  they  didn't  eat  steaks  in  restaurants 
the  way  they  used  to. 

Auto  workers  were  laid  off.  Their  wives  fed 
their  families  chicken  or  canned  tuna  rather 
than  sirloins. 

Britain  used  to  buy  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Mon- 
fort's beef  kidneys.  But  British  forelgn- 
cvirrency  reserves  had  to  be  diverted  to  pay 
for  expensive  petroleum.  The  kidneys  are 
now  sold  to  pet-food  manufacturers  for  one- 
third  the  former  price. 

Many  smaller  cattle  feeders,  less  soundly 
financed  than  Mr.  Monfort,  are  rutting  back 
or  going  out  of  business.  They  cannot  afford 
the  risks  on  top  of  paying  as  much  as  14  per 
cent  Interest  on  their  loans. 

At  Bnish,  Colorado.,  Irvln  "Whltey"  Wels- 
bart  Is  shutting  down  the  feedlot  his  father 
opened  40  years  ago.  "We  were  going  to  close 
It  anyway,"  he  says,  "But  the  current  situa- 
tion speeded  up  our  plans." 

Cattlemen  are  retrenching  all  along  the 
line.  What  the  public  doesn't  realize  Is  that 
It  takes  28  to  30  months  fc»-  beef  to  move 
from  breeding  farm  to  retailer.  The  calves 
that  aren't  being  conceived  today  won't  be 
on  the  meat  counters  two  and  a  half  years 
from  now. 
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HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or   MASSACHT78KTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  In  Boston  on  Tuesday, 
June  4, 1974, 1  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote 
on  the  three  bills  considered  by  the  House 
that  day  imder  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  at  this 
point  how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been 
able  to  be  present. 

For  the  bill  Seoiate  Joint  Resolution 
40,  to  allow  for  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Library  and  InfOTmatlon  Serv- 
ices, which  unfortimately  failed,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

To  the  bill  H.R.  13595.  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Coast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  the  bill  8.  2844.  to  provide  for  col- 
lection of  special  recreation  use  fees  at 
additional  national  campgrounds,  I 
would  have  cast  an  "aye"  vote. 

In  addition,  the  House  considered  two 
conference  reports,  relating  to  funding 
measures  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

To  the  conference  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  H.R.  12565,  the  Supplemental 
Authorization  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
certainly  csist  an  "aye"  vote. 
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And  finally,  on  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  14013,  making 
Supplemental  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1974, 1  would  also  have  voted  "aye." 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
for  each  of  these  Totes,  but  I  would  like 
the  Recced  to  show  at  this  point  how  I 
would  have  acted  had  I  been  able  to  be 
here. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  NATION'S 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOTJTH    AAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  t^  amount  of  public  at- 
tention devoted  to  the  serious  plight  of 
the  Natfcm'is  livestock  producers.  While 
this  subject  htis  not  been  entirely  ignored 
by  the  consuming  public,  much  of  -what 
has  been  said  about  this  disastrous  situa- 
tion relates  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  the  financial  community  which  sup- 
ports it.  Untold  are  the  thousands  of 
stories  of  bankruptcy  and  failure  now 
threatened  throughout  mid-America  be- 
cause of  existing  livestock  prices  caused 
by  the  excessive  importation  of  meat  Into 
this  country  and  the  failure  of  retail 
meat  outlets  to  pass  the  reduced  cost  of 
meat  on  to  the  consumers. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  throughout 
South  Dakota  are  flooding  my  office  with 
letters  and  calls  which  tell  (me  story — 
onless  there  Is  an  immediate  increase 
In  market  prices  for  livestock,  there  •will 
be  wholesale  liquidation  of  breeding 
herds  and  endless  foreclosures  of  ranches 
and  farms.  In  many  of  these  cases,  those 
wiped  out  will  be  families  that  have  been 
in  the  livestock  business  for  generations. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Vernon 
RandaU  of  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak.,  ex- 
presses very  well  what  f sunilles  on  farms 
and  ranches  all  over  rural  America  are 
now  faced  with.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  finding  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  low  livestock 
prices  which  threaten  individuals  and 
families  as  well  as  an  entire  industry. 

The  letter  follows: 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak., 

June  4,  1974. 

Deas  Cokgcessman:  We  shipped  hogs  to 
Bloux  Falls  today. 

That  le  usually  a  highlight  on  the  farm. 
but  not  thte  time.  Usually  when  we  get  the 
^eck  Trom  our  sales,  w»  can  pay  off  the 
debt  we  mtMle  when  we  bought  them,  but  not 
this  time.  We  also  used  to  pay  the  bills  for 
feed,  medicine  and  gpo  used  to  raise  these 
hogs.  Bat  not  this  time.  We  always  hope  to 
have  Eofne  left  orer  for  living  expenses  and 
other  expensefl  such  as  Insurance,  payment 
of  the  farm,  repairs  and  equipment,  but  not 
ibis  time. 

IX  tbe  market  tsnt  down  today,  w«  might 
get  26  cents  a  pound  tar  the  hogs.  In  or^r 
to  break  even  w«  have  to  get  between  S5  ajad 
40  cents.  How  can  w«  keep  our  heads  above 
water  with  prices  Uk«  that?  Where  te  in* 
money  going  to  come  ftx>m  to  meet  our  debt* 
and  ejcpensM?  AU  of  ua  Xannara  ai«  la  tte 
same  boat.  The  farmers  are  the  backbone  of 
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our  nation,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  letting  them  down. 

Something  can  and  must  be  done  about  It. 
Why  does  th*  UJS.  let  Canada  ship  billions  of 
pounds  of  pork  Into  the  VS.  and  they  wcm't 
let  us  export  a  pound  of  meat  Into  their 
country?  If  we  weren't  importing  so  much, 
maybe  we  cotUd  have  a  fair  price  for  our 
products.  Why  should  we  Import  from  them, 
it  Just  doe&n't  make  sense. 

Our  son  Is  Just  beginning  to  faxm  with  us, 
but  what  incentive  does  he  have  (or  anyone 
else  for  tluit  matter)  when  he  loses  money 
every  day.  Just  because  our  government 
thinks  they  have  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of 
every  country  by  Importing  their  products. 
Those  countries  are  all  laughing  at  us  for 
being  such  suckers.  These  young  boys  are 
soon  going  to  give  up  and  go  searchliog  for 
a  better  way  to  nuike  a  living.  When  they  all 
go  to  the  city  to  find  a  Job,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  our  food  supply  then?  You  had 
better  look  ahead  «t  tills  situation  and  do 
something  about  It. 

Our  expenses  have  more  than  doubled  since 
last  year.  Qas,  feed,  fertilizer,  parts,  machin- 
ery and  everything  that  we  must  have  Is  go- 
ing up  beyond  reason,  and  yet  the  price  of 
every  one  of  our  products  has  gone  down — 
eggs  down  437c.  beef  down  SS*;^,  pork  down 
35 'i.  poultry  down,  wheat  and  corn  down. 

It  Is  ridiculous,  In  a  prosperous  nation 
such  as  tbe  United  States,  that  the  farmers 
are  going  bankrupt  while  everyone  else  is 
prospering. 

It  would  stem  that  there  are  enough 
Congressmen  in  Washington  who  represent 
farmers  th&t  something  could  be  done  about 
this  dangerous  situation.  Iiet'e  see  some 
action. 

Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  'V^KRNON  Randali.. 


IF  YOU  UKE  BROWNOUTS,  YOU 
WILL  LOVE  ILR.  11500 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOftKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RH»RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
hot  day  of  the  summer  has  resulted  in 
the  first  of  many  voltage  reductions  that 
win  soon  be  commonplace  if  we  do  not 
get  serious  about  developing  our  domestic 
energy  supplies.  On  Monday,  most  east 
coast  electric  utilities  found  it  necessary 
to  use  a  "brownout"  to  meet  tJie  demands 
of  95°  weather  on  electrical  consumption. 

The  problem  locally  -was  not  that  the 
utilities  lacked  the  generating  equip- 
ment to  produce  eiK>ugh  electricity.  In- 
stead, the  problem  is  ooe  o^  fuel,  as  the 
article  following  my  remarks  points  out. 

Soon  the  House  will  take  up  H.R. 
11500,  the  Interior  Committee's  biH  to 
limit  strip  mining.  No  reasonable  man 
can  dispute  the  need  to  end  the  abuses 
which  too  often  have  characterized  the 
extraction  of  coal.  At  the  same  time,  no 
reasonable  person  can  question  the  need 
for  surface  mined  ooal  to  meet  demands 
for  power  production.  H.R.  11500  simply 
goes  too  far. 

According  to  ftderal  Energy  Offlce 
Administrator  John  Sawhlll.  enactment 
of  HJi.  11500  oould  cut  ooal  output  by 
UP  to  187  millkMi  tons  of  ooal  annually 
at  the  precise  moment  it  is  so  desperately 
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needed.  This  would  be  tantamount  to 
scuttling  the  Navy  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

If  and  when  B.R.  11500  gets  to  the 
floor,  I  plan  to  offer  H.R.  128»8  as  a  sub- 
stitute. GR.  12898  will  end  the  environ- 
mental abuses  that  H.R.  11500  seeks  to 
end. 

More  importantly,  it  will  also  permit 
us  to  mine  the  coal  we  need  to  avoid  the 
shutdowns  and  power  reductions  that 
are  inevitable  if  BJR.  11500  becomes  law. 


LITHUANIA    STILL   DOMINATED    BY 
THE  U.S.SJI. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNSCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRBSEWTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  fai  the  recent  past  many  posi- 
tive mores  in  the  direction  of  worldwide 
freedom.  However,  even  in  this  era  of 
detente,  we  are  sadly  reminded  of  the 
strength  of  the  Iron  Curtain  behind 
wtiich  the  tiny  nation  of  Lithuania  is 
still  dcHninated  by  the  U.S.S.R.  This 
sovereign  nation  was  forcibly  annexed 
into  the  So'viet  Union  34  years  ago.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
this  tragic  event. 

After  the  Communist  occupation  of 
Lithuania,  nearly  one-sizth  of  the  popu- 
lation was  driven  from  thar  homeland 
in  ooe  of  the  most  inhumane  chapters 
in  worid  history.  However,  their  quest 
for  a  free  and  independent  existence 
could  not  be  suppressed.  Indeed,  even 
within  the  last  5  years,  insurrections 
against  Communist  domin&tion  were 
staged,  and  unharq3ily  resulted  in  the 
self-imroolati(»i  oi  three  brave  citizens. 
And,  of  course,  we  must  not  forget  the 
valiant  attempt  of  Seaman  Simas 
Kudlrka  who,  back  in  1970,  unsuccess- 
fully sought  sanctuary  aboard  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  ship  the  Viffiiamt. 

This  same  drive  and  determination 
which  was  present  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  back  in  1>40  still  lires 
today,  and  I  join  with  all  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  the  fervent 
prayer  that  this  Baltic  Nation  will  be 
free  once  again. 


THE  SOVIET  UNICW  PLANS  NEW 
HARASSMENT  FOR  SOVIET  JEWS 
BEFORE  AND  DURING  THE  VTSTT 
OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON  TO  RUSSIA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

Oir    MAS&kCllUSETTS 

IN  THE  BOU3S  OF  RKPBBBSMTATIV^ 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed and  depressed  by  news  that  the 
So\1et  Unloa  Is  once  again  planning  ]j^_ 
timidatioa  «ixl  hArMBtoent  of  Soviet 
Jms  prior  to  and  during  the  forthooai- 
iBg  vteit  of  ProBicteiit  Ntacoa  to  tbe 
U.S.S.R. 
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I  append  herewith  an  account  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  12,  1974,  of 
plans  by  Russian  leaders  to  cut  off 
phone  service  of  all  Jewish  activists  In 
the  U.S.S.R. 

I  attach  herewith  also,  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  address  which  I  was  honorel  to  give 
at  a  rally  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  in 
Baltimore  on  Friday,  June  7,  19  74. 

I  was  pleased  that  our  colleagi  les.  Con- 
gressman Clarence  Long  and  Congress- 
man Paul  Sarbanes  also  spok(*at  this 
event  expressing  their  deep  cone  em  over 
the  problems  and  plight  of  the  |  million 
Soviet  Jews. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  items  follow. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  12,  1974) 
Soviets   Cut   Phonb    Ties   op    Jews 
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(By  William  R.  MacKaye) 
The  Soviet  government  has  shu; 
telephone  of  virtually  every  Jewlsl 
in  the  VS3JR.,  American  groups 
about  Soviet  Jews  have  reported. 
The  maneuver   is  apparently 
thwart  any  effort  by  Soviet  Jews 
tize  to  President  Nixon  their  c 
freedom    to   emigrate   to   Israel 
President's   visit   to  the  Soviet   Un  , 
this    month,   representatives   of   th  s 
said. 

Jerry  Ooodman.  executive  dlrecU  r 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewr  r 
Yorlc,  estimated  that  98  per  cent  oi    . 
tlvlsts'  phones  had  been  disconnect  sd 
of  them  in  the  last  two  weeks. 

Karen   Kravette.    Washington 
tive  of  the  somewhat  more  militar  t 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  who  also 
the  massive  telephone  disconnectioi 
lated  that  the  Soviet  authorities  ali< 
to    block    news    of    other    repressivi 
against  Jews  by  cutting  their 
to  the  West. 

Activist  Jews,   however,   have   us4d 
contingency  lines  of  communication 
Western    friends    of    an    increase 
police  surveillance  of  leading  act 
of  growing  fears  among  male  Jews 
wlU   be  called   up   for   military 
said. 

Before  President  Nixon's  Moscow 
years  ago,  a  number  of  key  activist^ 
of  them  over  40,  were  drafted  for 
days  of  military  service,  effectively 
them  from  Moscow  during  the 
visit.  A  similar  wave  of  telephone 
nectlons  also  preceded  the  1972  r 
Agencies  Involved  In  the  cause 
Jewry  are  particularly  edgy  about 
slble    Impact    on    Soviet    Jews    of 
Ntxon's   speech    in   Annapolis   last 
which  he  pledged  a  US.  "hands  off 
regarding  Internal  Soviet  affairs 
defeat  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
the  pending  trade  bill. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which 
vigorous   backing   of   the   agencies 
Au>ericau     Jewish      community 
would  tie  liberalized  U.S.  trade 
ward  the  Soviet  Union  to  Soviet  „_. 
easing  of  the  emigration  restricUon  i 

Goodman  noted  that  Stanley  Lo\^U 
new    chairman    of    this    agency,    w 
funded  by  a  broad  coalition  of  Jewish 
Issued  a  statement  shortly  after 
ident's  speech  expressing  the  hope 
Viet  Jews  would  not  suffer  as  a  result 
Nixon's  assurances  to  the  Soviet 
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Addbess  of  Congressman  Robebt  P.  baiNAN 
at  th»  National  SoLiDAKn-T  Day  fo^Soviet 
Jewbt,  June  7,  1674,  at  Baltimosx 
Both  the  Kremlin  and  the  Nixon  Admin- 
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free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  to  the  free  emigration  of  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewish  emigration  to  Israel  ran  at 
3000  a  month  In  1973 — a  figure  slightly  better 
than  1972. 

In  1974,  however,  Soviet  Jews  going  to  Israel 
have  declined  In  number  every  single  month. 
The  number  was  1720  in  March,  1800  in  April 
and  1226  In  May,  1974 — the  lowest  figure  In 
almost  three  years. 

In  June,  1973  Brezhnev  made  the  claim  to 
VS.  Senators  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Washington  that  95%  of  all  of  those  apply- 
ing for  exit  visas  were  receiving  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  USSR.  At  that  time 
about  100,000  Jews  were  still  awaiting  visa 
exists  In  Russia.  Now  that  figure  has  risen 
to  more  than  135,000. 

In  addition  to  the  withdrawal  or  denial  of 
permission  the  Soviets  have  Increased  the 
harassment  and  intimidation  of  those  who 
desire  to  leave  the  USSR.  In  Moscow  and 
Kiev,  for  example,  persons  wishing  to  apply 
for  emigration  must  now  get  application 
forms  from  the  police  station  rather  than 
from  the  Immigration  office.  In  Leningrad, 
moreover,  the  post  office  has  blocked  delivery 
of  invitations  from  relatives  m  Israel — the 
Invitation  which  is  essential  to  the  Soviet 
citizen  before  he  can  even  begin  his  visa 
application  process. 

In  the  twenty  months  of  the  existence  of 
the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment  we  have  seen 
the  fantastic  impact  of  this  humanitarian 
measure.  Both  in  Russia  and  In  Israel  the 
words  Jackson-Vanlk  are  almost  magic.  They 
give  faith  and  hope  to  three  million  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians,  however,  appear  to  be  taking 
a  hard  line  at  this  time  in  order  to  try  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  be  as  tough  as 
the  proponents  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk 
amendment.  Unfortunately  President  Nixon 
is  Joining  those  In  the  Kremlin  who  prefer 
to  have  trade  for  Russia  rather  than  free- 
dom for  Soviet  Jews.  At  Annapolis  on  June 
5,  1974  the  President  stated  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  "cannot  gear  our  foreign  policy  to 
the  transformation  of  other  societies."  The 
President  went  on  to  practically  bless  the 
anti-emigration  policy  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
President  stated  "we  would  not  welcome  the 
Intervention  of  other  countries  In  oxir  do- 
mestic affairs  and  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
be  cooperative  when  we  seek  to  Intervene 
directly  In  theirs".  The  President  U  wrong  on 
every  count  in  this  sentence,  ■fhe  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment  Is  not  an  "Intervention" 
In  the  domestic  affairs  of  Russia;  It  Is  mere- 
ly a  device  by  which  we  can  insist  that  those 
nations  who  desire  preferential  treatment 
from  the  United  States  observe  those  guar- 
antees to  which  they  and  we  have  subscribed 
in  the  United  Nations  declaration  on  human 
rights. 

The  Nixon  aduUnlstratlon  is  calling  for  a 
"compromise  "  on  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amend- 
ment. Dr.  Kissinger  is  said  to  have  received 
assurances  about  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
emigrate  In  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Gromyko  on 
Cyprus  on  May  6.  We  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Oromyko  amplified  upon  his  alleged  as- 
surances on  May  28  In  a  brief  meeting  in 
Damascus  with  Dr.  Kissinger. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  today,  June  7 
1974,  editorializes  that  "the  time  for  compro- 
mise on  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment  Is 
now."  The  Washington  Post  states  that  the 
President  understandably  "does  not  wish  to 
alt  down  in  the  Kremlin  with  his  hands 
trussed  by  the  Senate."  The  Washington 
Post  alleges  that  the  pressure  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanlk amendment  U  "backfiring." 

The  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  also  takes  thU 
position  by  claiming  that  they  will  seek  the 
objectives  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment 
by  diplomatic  means.  In  advancing  this  claim 
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the  Nixon  administration  Is  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  delete  from  the  trade  bill  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  credit  to  the  U.S.S.R.  unless 
it  allows  free  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews.  No 
matter  how  this  proposition  Is  phrsised  It  is 
a  basic  erosion  If  not  an  elimination  of  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  mean  that  the 
President  must  certify  at  regular  Intervals 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  In  fact  observing  the 
right  of  every  human  being  to  emigrate  from 
one  nation  to  another.  If  the  evidence  does 
not  support  Russia's  Implementation  of  this 
right,  then  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment 
requires  that  the  very  beneficial  credits  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  (Exlmbank)  will  be 
withdrawn.  But  the  President  wants  to  use 
diplomatic  pressure  rather  than  a  law  of  the 
Congress. 

I  find  this  particular  type  of  compromise 
unacceptable.  It  was  the  adamant  position  of 
the  Congress  in  Insisting  upon  Jackson-Vanlk 
which  brought  about  the  trickle  of  emigra- 
tion which  Is  now  possible  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  Israel.  A  withdrawal  of  that  pressure  In  the 
name  of  some  vague  diplomatic  negotiations 
will  do  nothing  except  to  allow  the  three 
million  Soviet  Jews  to  be  returned  to  the 
state  of  oppression  with  which  they  have 
been  afflicted  since  the  days  of  the  czars  and 
particularly  since  the  era  of  Stalin. 

Now  therefore,  as  never  before.  Is  the  time 
when  those  who  believe  In  the  basic  moral 
and  spiritual  principles  underlining  the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment  must  be  firm 
and  unyielding.  The  Jackson-Vanlk  amend- 
ment Is  a  continuation  of  that  policy  adopted 
In  1892  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  aUocate  funds  for  food  transport 
to  Russia  on  the  grounds  that  the  czarlst 
regime,  by  Its  treatment  of  Jews,  had  shocked 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  Jackson-Vanlk  amendment  Is  compara-^ 
ble  to  the  legislative  effort  in  1911  to  abro- 
gate an  80  year  old  Russian-American  trade 
treaty.  At  that  time  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
urged  "quiet  and  persistent  endeavors  In  a 
diplomatic  way  rather  than  treaty  abrogation 
In  attempts  to  change  czarlst  policies".  The 
State  Department  continued  to  echo  the 
theme  now  famUlar  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ica's commercial  and  Industrial  Interests 
would  allegedly  be  harmed  by  abrogating  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia.  State  Depart- 
ment voices  stated  that  antl-SemltIsm 
would  fall  on  Russian  Jews.  In  December, 
1911,  however,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
having  heard  countless  members  condemn 
the  practices  of  czarlst  Russia,  voted  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
301-1. 

The  pressure  to  compromise  on  the  rights 
of  Soviet  Jews  will  be  more  pervasive,  more 
subtle,  and,  yet,  more  "persuasive"  In  the  Im- 
mediate future.  The  contention  will  be  made 
that  those  who  want  to  deny  Russia  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Export-Import  Bank  are  the 
enemies  oX  detente  and  thereby  the  enemies 
of  a  lasting  peace.  It  Is  now  being  hinted  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  may  run  Into  serious 
financial  difficulties  If  It  Is  not  allowed  to  do 
business  with  Russia.  The  USSR  may  play 
the  game  itself  by  sharply  Increasing  for  a 
brief  period  the  number  of  Russian  Jews  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Israel.  In  short,  all  types  of 
deception,  rationalizations,  and  bad  argu- 
ments wUl  be  used  to  persuade  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
Jackson-Vanlk  amendment. 

All  of  us  must  be  more  vigilant  than  ever 
before.  ChrUtlans  as  well  as  Jews— perhaps 
I  should  aay  Christians  more  than  Jews- 
must  recognize  that  there  Is  a  basic  moral 
question  confronting  the  Congress  and  the 
country.  The  basic  question  confronting  all 
of  us  comes  to  this:  WlU  we  allow  those  peo- 
ple   whose    Immoral    attitudes    brought    us 
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Watergate  and  the  greatest  political  scandal 
In  the  history  of  our  country  to  persuade  this 
nation  to  abdicate  its  moral  responsibilities 
to  the  three  mllUnn  Soviet  Jews  who  desire 
to  exercise  one  of  the  most  fandamental 
rights  given  to  all  men  everywhere? 

I  appeal  particularly  to  Christians  to  rally 
at  this  dark  hour  of  crisis.  Christians  must 
recognize  as  never  before  what  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr,  the  great  Protestant  theologian, 
once  said:  "No  one  can  be  a  good  Christian 
until  first  he  is  a  good  Jew." 


REPRESENTATIVE  ADAMS'  SPEECH 
ON  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RE- 
GIONAL RAIL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JvMe  12.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  this  Congress  was  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act,  which  I  co- 
authored  with  Representative  Brock 
Adams.  Tills  act  creates  a  plannine 
process  whereby  the  bankrupt  railroads 
in  the  Northeast  can  be  reorganized  Into 
a  viable  and  profitable  rail  system,  and 
provides  Federal  financial  backing  for 
the  creation  of  a  new,  private  enterprise, 
railroad  corporation  to  operate  the  sys- 
tem. 

As  we  expected  the  act  has  generated  a 
slew  of  lawsuits  from  disgnmtled  credi- 
tors challenging  Its  constitutionality; 
they  are  demanding  compensation  far 
beyond  that  provided  In  the  act.  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  fair 
and  equitable  in  their  treatment  of  the 
creditors'  rights  and  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act  will  ultimately  be  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  speech  today  to  the  Food  Industry 
Transportation  Conference  in  Washjag- 
ton,  D.C.,  my  colleague.  Representative 
Adams,  gave  a  clear  and  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  Regional  Reorganization  Act.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  coDeagues  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  the  act  with  great 
interest.  I  am  placing  the  full  text  of 
Representative  Adams'  speech  in  the 
R£coEO.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
In  complete  agreement  with  the  state- 
ments made  in  his  speech  regarding  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act. 

The  speech  follows: 

A  Nrw  Crisis  rem.  the  Invisible  Service 
(By  Congressman  Brock  Adams) 

THE  TRANBPORTATIOK  SYSTEM,  A  MKW  CHISIS 
AND  THE  INVISIBLE  SCSVICE:  I.  THE  MOBTH- 
£AST  KAILSOAIIS:  CBEATOSfi,  CRCOrTOBS,  CON- 
SUMKRS  AND  COOVTS 

I  was  very  ple&aed  to  be  invited  to  be  a 
speaker  at  the  Pood  Industry  Transportation 
Oonferenoe.  This  is  a  knowledgeable  audience 
with  a  distinguished  group  of  apeakers  on 
transportation  problems.  My  remarks  this 
morning  are  Intended  to  give  you,  ae  people 
Tltftlly  oonoemed  with  tr»n«part*tion  and 
the  food  distribution  system,  a  status  report 
on  legislation,  both  pending  and  already  en- 
acted, whlcb  wiu  aOecC  tiie  day  to  day  con- 
duct of  your  boalJMM. 
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Over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  given  many 
speeches  to  transportation  groups — to  ship- 
pers, railroaders,  the  airline  Industry,  to 
truckers,  and  to  the  men  and  women  union 
members  who  naake  the  various  transporta- 
tion modes  work.  To  me,  transportation  Is  a 
fascinating  enterprise.  It  Is  not  always  glam- 
orous and  it  Is  not  often  In  the  news.  But  It 
is  the  central  nervous  system  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  It  only  makes  the  news  when 
something  goes  wrong  with  it.  Last  Saturday, 
a  disastrous  train  wreck  In  a  tunnel  on  the 
Perm  Central's  West  Shore  Line  up  the  Hud- 
son made  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times.  News  of  the  crisis  which  has  faced  the 
rail  transportation  system  In  the  Northeast 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  too  often 
appeared  on  the  hack  pages,  the  financial 
pages,  or  more  ominously,  on  the  obitusj-y 
page. 

The  transportation  of  goods  and  people 
from  place  to  place — by  land,  air,  or  sea — 
is  something  most  Americans  take  for 
granted.  Tomorrow  the  sun  will  rise  In  the 
Bast,  the  trains  will  move,  the  planes  wUl 
fly,  the  trucks  will  roll.  But  you  who  work 
with  transportation  every  day  know  the  in- 
credible complexity  of  this  task  of  distribu- 
tion. Everyone  worries  about  the  price  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes  or  a  sirloin  steak  but  few 
wonder  how  the  Item  they  are  buying  in  the 
supermarket  got  there  m  the  first  place. 
Some  miraculous  genie  has  put  In  front  of 
the  consumer  that  litcredible  array  of  food 
and  goods  from  which  he  or  she  can  choose. 
I  know  to  you  It  is  commonplace,  but  In 
the  f)erspective  of  history  It  Is  astonishing. 
Vegetables  of  almost  every  type — fresh, 
canned  or  frozen — the  year  round.  Meat  of 
every  Tarlety  at  the  butcher's  counter. 
Chicken,  e^gs,  and  cheese.  The  list  could  go 
on.  The  shopper  of  1974  Is  free  from  the 
chain  of  seasons.  Almost  everything  Is  avail- 
able almost  all  of  the  time.  Why?  Because 
of  transportation  the  Florida  com  cr  the 
Arizona  tomato  or  the  Washington  apple  can 
go  anyplace,  from  Seattle  to  New  York,  at 
aimoEt  anytime  of  the  year. 

F<>r  some  this  task  of  distribution  may 
seem  a  miracle.  For  you  who  know  the  oom- 
plex  details  of  bringing  those  goods  from 
the  fields  In  which  they  grew  to  the  markets 
in  which  they  are  sold,  it  is  not  miraculous — 
it  is  just  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  ]oh. 
A  very  fragile  miracle  indeed.  But  for  most 
pteople  the  goods  for  purchase  In  the  store 
are  there  by  right — just  as  much  a  certaintj' 
as  the  sun  rising  every  morning.  For  them 
transportation  is  the  Invisible  service.  When 
It  becomes  vlsltde.  Is  when  It  stops  or 
threatens  to  stop. 

Before  discussing  the  national  programs 
necessary  to  maintain,  let  alone,  Improve, 
the  nation's  transportation  system,  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  continuing  crisis 
of  the  Northeast  raUroad  system. 

As  many  of  you  know,  last  year  Congress- 
man Shoup  and  I  authored  legislation  which 
was  a  result  of  months  of  hearings  and 
meetings  with  every  group  affected  by  trans- 
portation. TTUs  legislation  became  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act;  It  was  a  truly 
bipartisan  measure. 

We  listened  to  all  of  the  Interested  groups, 
nnd  they  were  ably  represented  by  good 
spokesmen.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it 
is  our  Job  as  elected  representatives  to  speak 
for  the  public  Interest  and  to  make  basic 
policy  decisions  on  the  content  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

ThU  law  became  effective  on  January  2, 
1074.  In  greatly  simplified  terms.  It  provides 
for: 

1.  a  planning  process  to  determtne  the 
system  neoeasary  to  provide  adequate,  eS- 
dent.  proAtaU*  rail  transportation  service 
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2.  the  creation  of  an  independent  United 
States  RaUway  Association  (USRA),  with 
a  broad-based  Board  of  Directors  represent- 
ing the  public  Interest,  to  finalise  the  plans 
and  providing  financing  for  a  new  rail  sys- 
tem; 

3.  the  creation  of  a  new,  for-profit,  pri- 
vately owned  corporation  that  would  act  as 
a  buyer  or  reorganization  partner  with  the 
bankrupt  railroads  of  the  Northeast; 

4.  a  broad  range  of  government  assistance 
for  Interim  operating  paymenU.  plant  im- 
provement, payment  of  labor  displacement 
costs  and  help  for  local  communities  to 
retain  vital  transportation  services; 

5.  expedited  court  proceeding  so  that  all 
parties  could  have  their  rights  determined 
under  the  statute  and 

6.  a  specific  lUnit  on  the  amount  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  be  committed  to  the 
project. 

rt.    THE    COURTS    AND    THE    CdSXS 

On  Monday,  June  3,  1974,  a  special  three- 
Judge  court  In  Philadelphia  heard  argu- 
ments by  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  rail- 
roads that  the  Act  should  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. 

These  creditors  want  nationalization  or  a 
government  taking  so  they  will  be  paid  100 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  trustees  for  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  argue  the  statute 
was  constitutional,  but  only  If  the  creditors 
could  obtain  more  taxpayer  money  for  the 
assets  they  transfer  to  the  new  corporation 
than  was  provided  in  the  statute. 

The  Government  attorneys'  position  is  a 
difficult  one.  They  are  torn  between  carry- 
ing out  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  tax- 
payer liability  should  be  limited,  maintain- 
ing the  statute  agadnst  the  creditors  who 
want  the  Government  to  take  over,  and  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  the  Penn  Central 
Trustees  that  the  statute  should  be  carried 
out  by  allowing  a  large  contingent  liability 
against  the  Government. 

m.    INTENT    AND    INTEGBITT 

On  Thursday,  June  6,  1974.  I  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  write  a  letter  to  the  Court  hearing 
Uils  matter.  In  the  letter.  I  indicated  that 
the  Congress  had  Intended  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's financial  commitment  be  limited 
to  the  sums  authorized  in  the  Act.  Congress 
did  not  Intend  that  there  be  a  deficiency 
judgment  against  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  am  weU  aware  from  my  experience  as  a 
private  attorney  and  as  a  UjS.  District  At- 
UH-ney.  that  the  Congress  having  passed  a 
statute  must  rely  on  the  Government  at- 
torneys to  maintain  the  Government  posi- 
tion. The  Congress  cannot  administer  laws. 
It  must  rely  on  Government  attorneys  to 
defend  them  (though  I  think  this  practice 
Is  going  to  change  perhaps) . 

I  was  deeply  distressed  when  the  Govern- 
ment attomejrs  did  not.  despite  the  request 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee,  inform  us  that,  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  Subcommittee,  they 
might  have  to  concede  the  possibility  of  a 
contingency  liability  at  the  3-Judge  District 
Court  level.  The  procedural  problem  was  that 
the  matter  of  a  contingent  liability  against 
the  government  could  be  decided  by  conces- 
sion at  the  lower  court  level  and  thus  never 
be  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  final 
decision. 

I  have  Indicated  to  the  Government  at- 
torneys and  others  that  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  were  prepared  to 
file  an  amicus  curiae  hrief  in  the  Supreme 
Court  outlining  In  detail  the  manner  In 
which  this  statute  was  created  and  what 
the  Congressional  Intent  was.  My  fear  was 
that  this  presentation  could  be  foreclosed 
by  action  of  the  lower  court. 

I  realize  that  any  statements  filed  with 
the  Court  by  Members  of  Ccs^rees  mi^  seem 
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to  be  of  advantage  to  one  party 
and  I  have  carefully  indicated  t< 
that  1  do  not  Intend  to  argue 
the  case.   However,  I  believe  It 
that    the    Coxirt    and    the 
torneys  know   that  the  basic 
Congressional  Act  is  involved.  If 
does  not   meet  constitutional 
the   manner   in   which   it   was 
the  Congress  must  change  it.  MaJ^r 
such  as  granting  the  potential 
ditlonal   payments   to  creditors 
be  grafted  onto  the  Act  by  judical 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the 
revert  to  Its  original  position  by 
statute   fall   and  by  forcing  thes^ 
into  liquidation  and  onto  the 
I  am   worried  that   the  statute 
given  a  fair  chance  and  that  the 
wUl  be  faced  with  the  prospect  o 
izing  the  system  as  the  only  wa;  ■ 
tain  rail  service. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  present 
developed  was  that  the 
to  appoint  the  Board  of  Director  i 
by  March  15,  1974.  This  Board  o: 
v.ao  to  be  composed  of  people 
the  Executive  Branch   who  had 
edge  and  the  interest  to  make  thi  t 
zaiion  process  work.  The  timely 
of  this  Board  would  have  createi  i 
pendent  agency  with  its  own 
set  to  help  develop  its  legal  position 

The  President  did  not  submit 
to  the  Congress  until  the  end  of 
nominees  are  still  awaiting 
result   Is  that   the   Government 
Court  has  been  basically  developjed 
Departments  of  Transportation 
and  the  new  Agency  will  be  boun^ 
decisions.  This  shows  what  can 
the   provisions  of  a   complex   anc 
drawn  statute  are  not  carried  ou 
who  are  supposed  to  administer  1 
ter  how  good  their  intentions  may 
places   those   of   us   who  made 
resentatlons  to  our  colleagues 
Islatlve  history  in  the  position  of 
speak  out. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganizaticjn 
carefully  conceived  with  the  full 
and  assistance  of  all  appropriate 
agencies  and  with  the  support  of 
affected  by  It.  It  is  a  good  and  a 
tion.  Those  of  us  who  have  worl^d 
Northeast  railroad  problem  for  the 
years  are  standing  behind  this  Ad 
created  and  we  believe  the  Supr(  me 
will  uphold  It. 

IV.    TRANSPORTATION    POLICT THE 

SIS    AND    INFLATIOK    REQtTIKE 

I  have  chosen  transportation 
of  specialty  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
because  it  is  Important  and  It 
but  because  It  Is  one  of  the  mo^ 
consumer  Interests.  The  simple 
without  transportation,  there  woul^ 
ing  there — in  the   market,   at   the 
sale — to  buy. 

Today,  I  speak  to  you  in  a  ver; 
context  from  that  of  the  past 
crisis  and  Inflation  have  given 
lustration  to  the  importance  of 
tion  and  have  made  everyone  lool 
the   "Invisible    service."    These 
throw  a  new  light  on  the  traditlonajl 
tween  the  modes  and  give  new 
what  Congress  is  trying  to  do  to 
basic  problems  confronting  the 
tion  Industry.  The  status  quo  is  ov|Br 
must  make  news  and  it  must  be 

Inflation  and  the  fuel  shortage 
our  transportation  system  must 
Its  greatest  efficiency.  All  of  us 
know   that   we   have  demanded 
portatlon   be   stable   and   avallabU 
higher  cost  or  Inefflclent  use  of 
one  seems  to  have  a  special  bobgot^n 
plain  inefficiency — to  much 
equal    government    subsidies    for 
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modes,  poor  return  on  investment.  However, 
most  careful  observers  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  one  factor  that  can  be  singled  out  but 
a  complex  of  causes.  Of  all  the  modes,  th« 
railroads  are  certainly  in  the  poorest  shape 
both  in  terms  of  physical  plant  and  in  earn- 
ings. Yet  they  are  certainly  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  terms  of  fuel  and  cost  for  long  dis- 
tance overland  hauls.  The  trucks  are  the 
most  efficient  for  collection  and  distribution 
over  shorter  distances  with  the  flexibility  of 
the  highways  and  ease  of  loading  and  un- 
loading working  for  them.  The  barges  are 
most  efficient  in  use  of  fuel  and  cheapest 
in  total  cost.  Yet  each  mode  is  still  trying 
to  complete  In  all  sectors  with  railroads  op- 
erating at  a  loss  in  switching  cars  for  local 
deliveries,  trucks  attempting  to  find  fuel  for 
long  haul  runs  and  barges  being  limited  by 
their  access  to  traffic. 

v.  THE  SURFACE  TRAKSPORTATION  ACT 

The  legislation  which  I  have  sponsored, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act,  is  a  legisla- 
tive package  which  will  meet  some  of  the 
capital  needs  of  the  transportation  indus- 
try through  government  guaranteed  loans 
and  regulatory  reforms.  I  think  the  reports 
I  hear  of  the  demise  of  this  legislation  are 
very  premature.  Despite  the  heavy  agenda 
of  the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  think  that  like  "Little  Current" 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find  an  opening  in 
the  pack  and  move  up  on  the  inside  rail,  and 
report  a  bUl  from  the  full  Committee  this 
Fall. 

DOT,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  railroads  In  the  Northeast  and 
the  truckers  strike  for  fuel,  has  recognized 
that  more  than  regulatory  reform  alone  is 
needed  to  restore  the  transportation  sys- 
tem to  health.  DOT  now  favors  a  $2  billion 
loan  guarantee  program  for  railroads  as  well 
as  the  regulatory  reforms  included  in  the 
Transportation  Improvement  Act.  My  bill 
and  the  DOT  are  very  close  in  many  respects, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  reach  agree- 
ment on  two  key  regulatory  issues — greater 
rate  fiexlbillty  and  in  easing  the  control  of 
rate  bureaus  over  rate  proposals.  My  philos- 
ophy on  regulation  is  a  follows: 

"The  nation's  regulatory  policy  should  be 
directed  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a 
privately  owned  and  operated  intermodal  In- 
terstate system  regvilated  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  public  interest.  The  regula- 
tions should  be  uniform  for  all  modes  and 
the  degree  of  regulation  should  vary  with 
the  degree  of  monopolization  existing  at  any 
particular  point  in  the  system.  The  govern- 
ment regulations  will  thus  take  into  account 
the  Importance  of  both  transportation  and 
shipping  units  in  a  particular  market  with 
competition  allowed  to  set  individual  prices 
above  cost  where  neither  shippers  nor  the  in- 
dustry have  power  to  control  the  market  and 
otherwise  the  rates  will  all  be  set  publicly 
by  government  regulation.  The  ICC  should 
be  given  a  period  of  time  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  can  overcome  its  present  regula- 
tory lag  and  If  not  then  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem should  be  restructured  so  as  to  produce 
prompt  and  fair  regulation." 

Developing  this  legislation  has  been  a 
lengthy  and  complex  task.  It  deals  with  basic 
pocket  book  Issues  and  requires  the  balanc- 
ing of  many  competing  Interests.  In  the  past 
three  years  I  have  met  repeatedly  with  rep- 
resentatives of  every  group  affected  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

The  members  of  this  audience  have  a  direct 
stake  In  the  success  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization and  a  new  transportation  law. 
I  wanted  you  to  be  aware  of  my  concern,  as 
a  drafter  of  the  Northeast  railroad  legisla- 
tion and  the  proposer  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  that  we  need  your  help  in  per- 
suading a  somewhat  reluctant  dragon  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  Congress,  and  to  agree 
to  passage  of  a  new  transportation  program. 
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The  dragon  doesn't  seem  too  Interested  la 
what  Congress  has  to  say — perhaps  It  wlU 
pay  more  attention  to  the  transportation 
community.  I  urge  you  not  to  assume  that 
you  can  sit  back,  relax,  and  leave  the  driv- 
ing to  DOT. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inflation  in  my  opinion  is  the  worst  prob- 
lem confronting  our  Nation  today.  While 
inflation  affects  every  American  in  one 
way  or  another,  those  who  are  hurt  the 
most  are  those  who  can  afford  it  least — 
people  on  fixed  incomes  and  people  in  the 
middle,  and  lower,  income  groups.  And 
while  the  Federal  Government  labors 
arduously  to  find  solutions  to  inflation, 
we  continue  to  be  subject  to  inflation's 
will. 

Proposed  solutions  for  Inflation  have 
come  from  all  comers — academia,  the 
business  community,  labor  unions,  and 
the  Government.  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen, 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America,  has 
expressed  some  interesting  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  an  article  written  by  Michael 
Harris  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Clausen  has  taken  a  novel  approach 
to  the  problem  by  proposing,  of  all  things, 
a  tax  increase.  While  I  at  this  time  have 
no  comment  one  way  or  another  on  Mr. 
Clausen's  suggestion,  I  urge  others  to 
follow  Mr.  Clausen's  lead  in  trying  to 
solve  new  problems  with  new  approaches. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  old  solutions  are 
no  longer  working. 

I  was  given  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
analysis  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  of 
Alexandria,  La.,  and  I  have  inserted  the 
article  into  the  Record  as  follows: 
Inflation?  Here's  What  Bank  op  America's 
Head  Says  Are  the  Remedies 

(Editor's  Note. — The   following   article  is 
written  by  a  staff  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  and  was  published  originally 
by   that  newspaper  last  week.] 
(By  Michael  Harris) 

The  surge  of  Inflation  in  the  nation  has 
reached  a  "cancerous"  11.5  per  cent  rate  that 
leaves  the  United  States  with  only  two  pain- 
ful choices,  according  to  Bank  of  America 
president  A.  W.  Clavsen. 

One  Is  to  watch  passively  while  Inflation 
continues  raising  everybody's  prices  and 
stealing  Into  everybody's  savings  until  the 
process  ends  In  worldwide  recession. 

The  other  is  to  accept  a  temporary  tax 
Increase  until  prices  are  back  under  control 
and  also — In  almost  revolutionary  fashion — 
to  make  a  permanent  change  In  the  way 
people  spend  their  money. 

Clausen  said  the  time  has  come  to  quit 
wasting  money  on  things  people  don't  need, 
no  cars  that  wear  out  too  soon  and  on  prod- 
ucts that  are  designed  to  be  thrown  away 
after  one  using. 

"We  have  distorted  consumption  Into  ftn 
economics  of  waste,"  Clausen  said. 

"And  waste  itself  Is  Inflationary." 

Clausen  and  four  other  top  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica officials  discussed  the  dangers  of  Infla- 
tion last  week  In  a  lengthy  Interview. 

The  tone  of  the  dialogue  across  a  round 
table  In  a  sunny  room  on  the  executives' 
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floor  high  In  the  Bank  of  America's  head- 
quarters were  quiet  and  sometimes  technical. 
But  the  message  was  urgent. 
As  president  of  the  world's  largest  bank, 
Clausen  can  talk  to  other  bankers,  to  econ- 
omists and  to  government  leaders.  But  all 
of  them,  he  said,  are  powerless  to  wage  an 
effective  fight  against  Inflation  untU  the 
public  understands  what  the  problem  Is  all 
about. 

"People  want  to  fight  inflation,  rather  than 
give  in  to  it,"  Clausen  said. 

"If  they  are  aware  of  what  Is  necessary, 
they  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices." 
The  nature  of  the  problem  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  everyday  terms.  Put  as  simply  as 
possible.  If  Inflation  continues  at  the  present 
rate,  the  dollar  wlU  buy  54  cents  worth  of 
food,  clothing  and  housing  five  years  from 
now — or  29  cents'  worth  In  ten  years. 

In  19  years,  the  dollar  will  be  worth  a 
dime. 

Clausen  described  it  somewhat  differently. 
"Inflation  Itself  is  a  tax,"  he  said.  "The 
people   who   suffer   most   from    it   are    low- 
income  people. 

"It  Is  a  tax  that  hurts  more  for  those 
earning  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  than  it  does 
for  those  making  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

As  most  people  realize,  Clausen  continued, 
the  process  of  trying  to  match  higher  prices 
with  higher  wages  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely. The  pensioners  suffer  along  with  the 
very  poor. 

"We  have  worldwide  Inflation  and  the 
specter  of  worldwide  recession,"  he  said. 

"The  problem  has  to  be  fought,  and 
there's  not  a  chance  of  winning  it  unless  the 
effort  starts  here  In  the  United  States." 

With  so  much  money  being  spent  use- 
lessly in  this  country  on  nonessentials, 
Clavisen  continued,  American  industry  finds 
Itself  stalled  In  an  inflationary  trap  of  high 
coets  accompanied  by  prohibitively  high  in- 
terest rates. 

The  result,  he  said  is  that  Industry  cannot 
raise  the  money  needed  to  build  factories 
that  could  provide  long-term  Jobs  and  badly 
needed  products — the  very  things  that  are 
essential  for  long-term  prosperity. 

"We  don't  have  enough  steel,  aluminum, 
paper  or  oil  refining  capacity,"  Clausen  said. 
"But  corporations  don't  want  to  borrow  for 
25  or  30  years  for  new  plants  at  9  '4  per  cent." 
Among  the  changes  Clausen  proposed  for 
the  way  American  deeJs  with  money  and 
credit  were : 

Automatic  Increases  in  Income  tax  rates 
whenever  the  rate  of  Inflation  gets  too  high. 
Tax  laws  that  encourage  people  to  save 
money,  perhaps  by  giving  tax  exemptions 
on  some  of  the  Interest  paid  on  savings  ac- 
counts. 

Oovemment  assistance  for  businesses 
forced  to  convert  from  one  field  to  another 
by  changes  in  government  policy. 

A  tc^  level  commission  to  help  chart  a 
new,  production-oriented  future  for  the 
United  States. 

Clausen  said  he  was  advocating  a  commis- 
sion that  would  produce  changes  as  funda- 
mental as  the  six-year  study  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  fol- 
lowing the  wholesale  bank  failures  In  the 
Panic  of  1907. 

He  contrasted  his  antl-lnflatlon  program 
with  the  suggestions  of  some  senators  and 
congressmen  who  have  pressed  for  tax  cuts 
to  help  constituents  whose  purchasing  power 
has  been  reduced  by  Inflation. 

"That's  throwing  kerosene  on  the  fire." 
Clausen  argued. 

Instead  of  Inflating  the  economy  with  still 
more  money,  Clausen  said.  It  would  be  better 
to  call  for  short-term  belt-tightening  by  rais- 
ing taxes  temporarily  whenever  inflation  rose 
too  rapidly. 

Such  a  tax  would  have  gone  Into  effect, 
for  instance  long  before  the  Inflation  rate 
reached  the  dangerous  11.8  per  cent  stage. 
It  would  have  prevented  the  expensive  two- 
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year  delay  In  Imposing  needed  taxes  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  used  deficit 
spending  to  finance  both  the  war  In  Vlet- 
name  and  domestic  social   legislation. 

What  is  needed.  Clausen  continued.  Is  a 
way  to  have  the  tax  go  Into  effect  virtually 
automatically — In  effect,  to  "depoUtlclze"  the 
inflation  flight. 

It  might  for  example,  be  decided  that  the 
country  could  live  safely  with  an  inflation 
rate  of  SVi  per  cent  a  year  but  that  taxes 
should  go  up  whenever  that  figure  was 
exceeded. 

The  extra  money  collected  In  temporary 
taxes  could  be  deposited  in  the  governments 
Social  Security  reserves,  Clausen  said. 

This  would  not  only  help  combat  present- 
day  Inflation  but,  he  added,  would  reduce  the 
need  for  future  Social  Security  tax  Increases. 

Clausen  explained  why  he  thought  a  short- 
term  remedy  such  as  a  new  tax  law  would 
not  be  enough.  He  told  why  he  thought  a 
more  basic  study  of  the  nation's  economy 
had  to  be  undertaken. 

"The  traditional  tools — fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies — don't  seem  to  work  today,"  he 
observed. 

"Maybe  we  need  more  tools,  or  maybe  we 
don't  understand  enough  about  the  problem. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  drawing 
boards." 

A  group  of  no  more  than  15  persons  ("We 
want  to  build  a  horse — not  a  camel")  should 
be  drawn  from  government,  business,  labor 
and  consumer  interests  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  studying  the  problem,  Clausen  said. 

"If  we  tried  to  put  a  90-day  or  one-year 
time  limit  on  them,"  Clausen  said  in  reply 
to  a  question,  "all  we  could  get  would  be  a 
knee-jerk  or  shoot-from-the-hlp  Job." 

Clausen  said  he  did  not  believe  unemploy- 
ment would  increase  if  the  committee  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  up  plans  to  transform  the 
economy  from  Its  present  emphasis  on  con- 
sumer spending  to  a  new  stress  on  production. 

Clausen  gave  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
question  in  a  speech  earlier  this  month  when 
he  said,  "The  major  Industrial  nations  of 
Europe  have  never  approached  otir  level  of 
consumption,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
have  retained  the  quality  of  durability  In 
their  durable  goods  to  a  greater  degree  than 
we  have. 

"Yet  they  have  consistently  kept  their  un- 
employment rate  below  ours." 

Despite  the  dangers,  Clausen  said  he  was 
still  optimistic. 

"Inflation  is  our  Number  One,  enemy,"  he 
said.  "And  when  It  comes  to  a  (dioice  between 
done  something  or  committing  hara-kiri, 
we're  going  to  do  something." 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I   include  my   Washington   report 
entitled  "The  New  Defense  Posture": 
The  New  Defense  Posture 

Congress  Is  now  debating  a  military  bud- 
get which  points  to  major  changes  In  U.S. 
defense  policy.  The  key  issue  In  considering 
VS.  global  defense  responsibilities  Is  whether 
the  U.S.  has  the  arms  and  the  men  to  ful- 
fiU  them.  A  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
lessons  of  the  Middle  East  war,  and  a  lagging 
economy  have  all  contributed  to  the  new  look 
m  defense.  But  the  most  Important  factor 
has  been,  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  detente, 
that  Soviet  nuclear  and  conventional  forces 
have  steadily  Improved  relative  to  the  U.S. 
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To  meet  these  defense  responsibilities,  the 
Administration  believes  that  the  U.S.  requires 
greater  combat  capability  and  forces  suffi- 
cient to  fight  one  major  war  and  a  limited 
war  elsewhere  at  the  same  time  ( the  1  Vi  war 
strategy). 

The  new  defense  position,  with  its  empha- 
sis on  increased  combat  potential,  weapon 
modernization,  force  readiness,  and  nuclear 
weaponry  fiexibil'ty,  also  means  higher  de- 
fense spending  of  about  6  to  9  percent  (in 
addition  to  the  increase  for  inflation).  In 
judging  the  appropriate  level  for  defense 
spending,  the  probable  nature  of  the  next 
war.  If  one  should  come,  and  the  enemy's 
strategy  in  that  war,  are  difficult  questions. 
Would  it  be  a  conventional  or  nuclear  war? 
Where  would  It  occur?  Military  planners  have 
plenty  to  worry  them,  with  an  unfinished 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  an  uneasy  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  Intense  competition  for  the 
world's  diminishing  resources,  exploding  pop- 
ulations, and  with  large  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  armies  poised  to  strike  one  another. 

The  Administration  is  making  several 
changes  in  the  nation's  defense  posture  to 
meet  these  challenges.  Nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment is  moving  toward  greater  accuracy 
for  the  strategic  missiles  and  with  less  em- 
phasis on  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
emphasis  is  on  expanding  the  options  avail- 
able to  the  President  in  time  of  crisis,  and 
meeting  projected  Soviet  capabilities.  TTie 
mass  destruction  weapons  still  exist,  like  the 
B-52  bombers,  but  the  U.S.  is  entering  a  new 
era  of  weapons  development  with  "refined" 
strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  which 
stress  accuracy  over  size.  American  nuclear 
power  rests  today  on  the  triad  of  1.054  land- 
based,  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  656 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  on  41 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  and  the  490 
B-62s  and  F-llls  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. The  emphasis  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  on  the  nuclear  submarines  and  the  bomb- 
er forces,  with  the  Navy  pushing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Trident  submarine  and  the  Air 
Force  pushing  the  B-1   bomber. 

Modernizing  their  arms  on  a  wide  scale, 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  also  making 
sweeping  and  costly  changes  In  their  general 
purpose  forces.  The  Navy  wants  more  nuclear 
carriers,  new  sea  control  ships,  several  kinds 
of  destroyers  and  frigates  for  escort,  and 
anti-submarine  ships  to  help  guard  against 
Soviet  submarines.  The  Air  Force  is  seeking, 
in  addition  to  the  B-1  bomber,  a  new  air- 
craft for  the  support  of  ground  forces,  the 
A- 10. 

With  rapid  advancement  in  weapons  tech- 
nology apparent  in  the  1974  Middle  E^ast  war, 
the  Army  has  also  launched  Into  a  major 
modernization  program.  The  major  efforts 
will  be  to  shift  Army  manpower  from  support 
to  combat  roles,  to  Increase  Inventories  of 
equipment,  and  to  improve  the  sophistica- 
tion of  the  weapons.  A  big  question, 
prompted  by  the  1973  Middle  East  war.  Is 
whether  new  missiles  used  by  the  infantry- 
men wUl  make  the  tank  and  the  whole 
family  or  armored  vehicles  obsolete.  While 
the  debate  rages  among  the  experts,  the  pol- 
icy at  present  is  to  balance  both  the  tank 
and  the  anti-tank  weapons.  T^e  Army  is 
developing  the  TOW  (anti-tank  missile),  a 
new  main  battle  tank  (the  XM-1,  which  has 
better  fire  control  and  armor  than  the  pres- 
ent M-80A1 ) ,  two  more  lightly  armored  vehi- 
cles, an  attack  helicopter,  and  a  combat  sup- 
port helicopter.  The  Army's  most  immediate 
need,  according  to  Defense  Secretary  Schles- 
Inger,  is  an  effective  air  defense  system 
where  a  lag  has  occurred  partly  because 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam  were  comparatively 
free  of  attack  from  enemy  planes.  So  despite 
detente  and  the  end  of  the  VS.  combat  role 
in  Southeast  Asia,  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget 
Is  the  highest  peacetime  military  budget  In 
history.  A  $100  billion  annual  defense  budget 
can  be  expected  within  a  few  years. 
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Congress  has  always  been  reUicltnt 
duce  the  defense  budget,  and  us  lally 
It  no  more  than  4  or  5  percent 
This  reluctance  arises  because  of 
cultles  and  the  uncertainties  of 
on  defense  and  also  because  of  th« 
of  being  wrong.  I  believe  that  ther  ( 
of  room  for  efficiency  improvements 
defense    budget,    and    that    these 
ments    can    be    made    without 
national   seciuity.   These   lmprove|nents 
elude  reductions  in  the  number 
forces  (not.  however,  a  reduction 
forces) .     cuts     In     headquarters 
slow-downs  in  the  modernization 
development  of  less  expensive 
terns,  closer  coordination  of  reserve 
tive    duty    units,    and    better 
practices  (cost  over-runs  In  the 
unacceptable) . 

Reductions   In   defense   spendini ; 
risk  to  the  national  security  can 
about  if  the  U.S.  proceeds  cautloi^Iy 
fine  more  modestly  U.S.  objectives 
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Mr,    EDWARDS    of    Califorhia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Herbert  E.  Hoffman,  oie  of  the 
senior  counsel  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  retires  from 
career  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
many  friends  in  wishing  him  w^ll. 

Herb  Hoffman  sandwiched  4] years  of 
military  service  between  twQ  2 -year 
periods  of  the  private  practice  Of  law  in 
New  York  City.  Then,  in  1948,  he  moved 
to  Virginia  to  raise  his  chUdren  on  green 
grass  rather  than  city  sidewalks,  joining 
the  Justice  Department  In  t^e  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gener^.  After 
serving  10  Attorneys  General]  and  10 
Deputy  Attorneys  General  as  Chief  of 
Legislation,  Herb  began  a  third  career — 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I 

During  his  first  year  with  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  he  assisted  with 
the  monumental  and  controversial  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  your  distinguished  former  col- 
league, Emanuel  Celler.  During  the  93d 
Congress,  Herb  has  been  maJor| 
sel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Cr 
tice,  rendering  yeoman  service 
lation  to  enact  proposed  rules  of  levidence 
for  use  in  the  Federal  coxirts  ani  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  court  appointment 
of  a  Special  Prosecutor.  j 

Those  of  us  on  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  who  have  worked  with  Herb 
view  his  leaving  with  mixed  eniotions — 
regret  because  we  will  lose  tne  direct 
benefits  of  his  tremendous  talents  but 
also  with  a  feeling  of  good  will  ap  he  now 
embarks  on  his  fourth  career,      j 

It  is  reassuring,  however,  that  in  his 
new  iwsition  as  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Relations  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  his  talents  will  stin  se  avail- 
able to  us  in  Congress  and  will  be  in 
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lal  Jus- 

3n  legis- 
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addition  more  directly  available  to  the 
organized  bar. 


SUPERTANKERS  AND  POLLUTION 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THX     VISCIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
editorial  decr^'ing  a  situation  which 
drastically  affects  our  delicate  ecological 
balance. 

This  article  focuses  on  the  Imminent 
threat  to  the  Virgin  Islands  environment 
that  would  result  from  the  increased 
flow  of  unsafe  oil  tankers  if  additional 
oil  refineries  are  built  in  the  Islands.  The 
central  issue,  however,  is  that  safety  con- 
siderations have  not  increased  with  the 
size  of  modem  oil  tankers.  Ships  now 
under  construction  are  up  to  70  times 
the  weight  of  the  largest  tankers  used 
after  World  War  n.  They  are  being  built 
faster  and  with  less  consideration  for 
sufficient  safety  measiu*es.  With  increas- 
ing worldwide  dependence  on  oil,  the 
producers  of  this  valuable  resource  are 
becoming  obsessed  with  the  profits  avail- 
able through  faster  transport  of  their 
product.  Larger  ships,  more  ships,  but  no 
sufficiently  trained  crews  or  safety  fac- 
tors to  limit  the  number  of  jettisoned 
cargoes,  leaks,  and  sinkings. 

This  editorial  rightly  calls  for  immedi- 
ate attention  to  construction  practices 
of  the  supertimkers  that  enter  our  coastal 
waters  daily.  Is  a  100,000-barrel  oU  ship- 
ment that  ends  up  floating  In  our  oceans 
today  more  valuable  than  a  1,000-barrel 
locul  that  arrives  intact  tomorrow? 

I  present  this  timely  editorial  cocmnent 
with  special  attention  to  its  mention  of 
the  detailed  New  Yorker  articles  of  May 
13  and  May  20.  The  article  follows: 

SUPERTANKEItS   AND    POLLUTION 

Those  Virgin  Islands  residenta  concerned 
with  ecology  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
templating the  conatructitMi  of  a  second  and 
possibly  a  third  oil  refinery  on  St.  Croix 
would  be  well  advised  to  read  a  pair  of 
articles  on  supertankers  in  the  May  13  and 
20  Issues  of  The  New  Yorker  magazine.  In 
what  the  New  York  Times  has  described  as  a 
"brilllaLntly  detailed  and  powerful  account," 
the  magazine  describes  the  recent  and  rapid 
increase  In  the  construction  of  these  giant 
vessels  and  the  unforeseen  consequences  of 
their  use. 

Less  than  30  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  largest  tanker  in  use  was  18,000 
tons.  About  a  decade  ago  the  first  of  the 
100.000  ton  tankers  made  their  appearance, 
and  with  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  dur- 
ing the  1967  Six  Day  War  the  supertankers 
came  Into  their  own.  Now,  there  are  dozens 
of  tankers  in  the  200,000  to  250,000  ton  range, 
with  vessels  up  to  1.250,000  tons  being  built 
or  planned. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  these  enormous 
ships  have  caught  the  world  unaware.  Many 
axe  operated  under  flags  of  convenience  by 
crews  falling  short  of  American  or  British 
standards,  and  most  are  buUt  more  with  an 
eye  for  profit  than  safety.  In  crowded  an^as 
such  as  the  English  Channel  there  have  been 
numerous  collisions  and  supertankers  have 
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broken  up  in  storms,  sprung  leaks,  or  Jetti- 
soned cargo  in  order  to  save  themselves 
when  hit  with  mechanical  failures  far  from 
the  few  ports  in  the  world  that  can  handle 
them. 

All  of  this  may  seem  a  long  way  from 
these  sun-bathed  seas,  yet  eventually  sxich 
uncontrolled  pollution  will  effect  us  all. 
Virgin  Islanders  should  have  a  heightened 
awareness  of  this  problem,  though,  for  it 
seems  Inevitable  that,  as  refineries  multiply 
here,  there  will  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
supertankers  bringing  their  cargoes  here  for 
refining  and  transshipment  to  the  mainland. 
Consequently,  Virgin  Islanders  would  be  well 
advised  to  Join  those  urging  the  major  oil 
Importing  nations,  such  as  the  United  States, 
to  demand  rigid  safety  standards  and  crew 
training  for  supertankers  calling  at  their 
ports,  and  in  particular  that  their  operators 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  every  drop 
of  oil  that  they  transport. 

The  result  has  been  the  spillage  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  ocean, 
much  of  it  in  the  heavily  travelled  tanker 
route  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whose 
stormy  winter  seas  are  doubly  perilous  for 
with  loads  suitable  for  only  calmer  waters. 
The  New  Yorker  article  ponders  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  oil  killing  spUls  on  fish, 
fish  eggs  and  phtyoplankton  in  these  nu- 
trient rich  waters.  Millions  of  people  depend 
for  their  lives  on  fish  caught  in  these  waters 
as  they  are  carried  along  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  African  coasts  by  the  ocean's  cur- 
rents, and  pollution  of  these  waters  could 
become  a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude. 


BILLY  MATTHEWS  CONTINUES  TO 
RENDER  DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
who  have  ever  served  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  enjoyed  as  many 
friendships  as  our  former  colleague, 
D.  R.  "BUly"  Matthews  of  Gainesville. 
Fla. 

In  that  regard.  I  know  that  those  of 
you  who  knew  Mr.  Billy  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  he  was  recently  elected  by 
the  Gainesville  Exchange  Club  to  receive 
its  annual  Golden  Deeds  Award.  This 
outstanding  civic  club  annually  names 
one  person  to  receive  this  award  for  con- 
tributions to  the  community  and  "re- 
sponses to  need  that  go  beyond  the  call 
of  duty." 

Returning  to  Gainesville  to  make  his 
home  after  serving  in  the  Congress  from 
1952  to  1967,  he  has  added  to  a  distin- 
guished service  career  as  a  professor 
of  political  science  and  social  studies  at 
Santa  Fe  Community  College  there.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Instructors. 

I  saw  him  recently  and  can  relate  to 
my  colleagues  that  he  Is  In  good  health, 
good  spirits,  and  is  enjoying  life  to  the 
fullest.  He  continues  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous and  lasting  contribution  to  his  fel- 
low man  and  I  wanted  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal best  wishes  and  congratulations 
on  this  well-deserved  tribute  given  him 
by  this  outstanding  club. 
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BICENTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     OP 
HARRODSBURG,  KY. 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    BLENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  Mercer  County  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  join  with  them  as  they  cele- 
brate the  bicentennial  of  the  founding 
of  Mercer  County's  seat,  Harrodsburg, 
during  the  month  of  June  1974. 

On  June  16,  1774,  a  settlement  called 
Harrodstown — now  Harrodsburg — was 
laid  out  3  miles  east  of  what  later  was 
to  be  known  as  Fort  Harrod.  However, 
an  Indian  uprising  caused  Daniel  Boone 
to  order  the  return  of  Kentucky  sur- 
veyors to  Virginia  for  their  safety. 

In  the  early  months  of  1776,  a  boy  of 
16,  James  Ray,  was  hunting  near  Fort 
Harrod.  He  had  just  killed  and  roasted 
a  blue-wing  duck  when  a  "soldierly  look- 
ing" man  stepped  from  the  forest.  The 
boy  offered  to  share  his  duck. 

Ray  later  revealed : 

The  man  seemed  starved  and  ate  all  of  it. 

The  stranger  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  the  settlement  and  Jimmy 
offered  to  lead  him  to  the  fort.  In  this 
way,  according  to  old  accounts,  George 
Rogers  Clark  was  introduced  to  Harrods- 
town and  to  become  its  leader. 

Clark  later  went  on  to  open  up  the 
West  by  blazing  a  trail  to  Louisville,  and 
thence  on  to  Illinois.  He  left  behind  him 
three  stockaded  forts  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  later  to  become  Kentucky — 
Boonesborough,  Logan's  Fort,  and  Fort 
Harrod. 

One  of  the  festivities  scheduled  during 
this  bicentennial  celebration  will  feature 
the  issuance  of  the  Harrodsburg  com- 
merative  stamp  this  Saturday,  June  15, 
followed  on  Jime  16  by  ceremonies  un- 
veiling a  historic  marker  at  the  site  of 
Fort  Harrod. 

Because  of  this  historic  occasion — a 
part  of  the  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the 
West — I  place  the  following  brief  history 
of  Harrodsburg  and  Fort  Harrod  in  to- 
day's Record: 

Habbodsbttbg  and  Fobt  Hakbod,  Kt. 

Harrodsburg  of  Mercer  County,  Kentucky, 
In  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  not  only  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  State,  but  also 
the  first  permanent  settlement  west  of  the 
Alleghenles.  It  was  here  on  Thursday,  June 
the  16th,  1774,  that  James  Harrod,  woods- 
man and  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  31  other  men — ignoring  King 
George  Ill's  Proclamation  of  1763  prohibit- 
ing settlement  west  of  the  Applachlans — laid 
out  the  settlement  called  Harrodstown.  Each 
member  of  the  company  was  assigned  a  half- 
acre  and  a  10-acre  lot.  By  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer at  least  five  cabins  had  been  buUt. 

Prom  the  first  Harrodstown  contained  in 
microcosm  the  America  to  be;  for  the  Har- 
rod's  company  were  English,  Irish,  Scotch- 
Irish,  Poles,  Germans  and  Welsh.  All  had  cer- 
tain things  in  common — a  love  of  independ- 
ence, an  ideal  of  self-government  and  a  belief 
In  an  all-powerful  Providence. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  however,  the 
settlers  received  word  from  Virginia's  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore  that  the  Indians  were  on  the 
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warpath  and  all  were  urged  to  return  to  Vir- 
ginia untU  the  menace  had  passed.  The 
bearer  of  this  bad  news  was  Daniel  Boone, 
who  was  so  taken  by  the  activity  and  promise 
of  Harrodsburg  that  he  built  a  cabin  for 
himself.  However,  the  dangw  of  Indian  at- 
tacks did  not  dissipate  and,  after  the  settle- 
ment was  attacked,  Harrod  and  his  company 
left.  They  returned  the  following  year 
(March  1775)  to  reoccupy  the  cabins  they 
had  deserted  and  word  was  pushed  forward 
on  a  project  begun  the  preceding  year — a 
stout  fort  to  protect  the  settlers  who  were 
now  beginning  to  arrive. 

When  finished  the  fort  was  protected  by 
blockhouses  and  a  palisade  of  logs  12  feet 
high,  making  It  the  largest  enclosure  and 
the  heaviest  palisade  in  Kentucky.  Within 
the  fort  was  a  spring  that  furnished  the  in- 
habitants a  constant  supply  of  water.  It  was 
in  Port  Harrod  that  the  first  schoolhouse  in 
Kentucky  was  established.  In  1776  Mrs. 
Coomes  taught  reading  and  writing  to  the 
children  of  the  settlement. 

It  was  also  in  this  fort  that  Ann  McOinty 
operated  the  first  spinning  wheel  in  the 
West,  making  the  first  linen  (from  the  lint 
of  nettles)  ever  made  In  Kentucky,  and  the 
first  Unsey  (from  this  nettle  lint  and  buffalo 
wool). 

It  was  in  the  fort  that  the  first  clergyman 
ever  In  Kentucky,  the  Rev.  John  Lythe, 
preached  the  Gospel.  Rev.  Lythe,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  came  to  Harrodsburg  in 
April  of  1775.  Here  also  Squire  Boone, 
brother  of  Daniel  and  an  occasional 
preacher,  walked  about  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  George  Rogers  Clark 
encountered  a  young  settler  In  the  woods 
near  the  Port,  introduced  himself  and  after 
eating  the  young  man's  roast  duck  lunch, 
was  led  to  the  fort.  In  this  manner,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  George  Rogers  Clark 
introduced  himself  to  Harrodstown  (later 
Harrodsburg)   and  became  its  leader. 

The  settlers  soon  found  themselves  em- 
broiled m  a  legal  problem  of  proving  title 
to  their  land  and  in  June  of  1776,  Clark 
called  a  meeting  of  the  settlers.  As  a  result 
of  this  meeting  Clark  and  Gabriel  Jones  were 
authorized  to  go  to  Virginia  to  re-establish 
the  settlers'  claims.  After  a  voyage  of  some 
hardship  and  danger  Clerk  and  his  com- 
panion arrived  in  Williamsburg,  only  to  find 
that  the  assembly  had  adjourned.  Un- 
daunted, Clark  went  to  Governor  Patrick 
Henry  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  approval  to 
the  Council  of  state. 

Clark  asked  the  Council  for  protection 
from  a  rival  land  company,  Henderson's 
North  Carolina  Transylvania  company)  and 
for  recognition  from  the  Virginia  legislature. 
The  Council  could  only  offer  to  lend  Clark 
500  povmds  of  powder,  as  a  friend,  but  could 
not  give  it  to  the  settlers  as  fellow  citizens. 
Refxising  the  offer  Clark  said  "that  a  country 
which  was  not  worth  defending,  was  not 
worth  claiming,"  and  Intimated  that  he 
would  seek  help  elsewhere,  whereupon  the 
Council  changed  its  mind,  gave  Clark  the 
powder  free  of  any  Virginia  conditions,  and 
promised  that  Virginia  would  acknowledge 
Kentucky  as  a  coxmty.  This  was  done  In  De- 
cember of  1776  and  the  Transylvania  project 
broke  down. 

After  another  hazardous  Journey  Clark  ar- 
rived in  Harrodsburg  with  the  powder.  It 
was  sometime  during  this  period  that  Clark 
conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  British 
in  the  northern  territory,  and  obtained  Gov- 
ernor Henry's  permission  to  attack  wherever 
he  thought  it  advisable. 

Clark's  plan  was  for  an  expedition  into 
the  Illinois  Territory  to  proceed  across  the 
Ohio,  attack  the  English  in  the  heart  of  the 
West,  wrest  military  posts  from  her  hands, 
prevent  Indian  outrages,  and  seize  the  vast 
domain  of  the  central  west  for  the  United 
States.  On  April  20,  1777,  Clark  sent  Benn 
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Linn  and  Samuel  Moore  of  Port  Harrod  as 
spies  into  Illinois.  On  June  22  they  returned 
with  information  on  the  situation  of  the 
British   in   Kaskaskla. 

Three  of  the  four  original  captains  who 
went  with  Clark  into  the  HUnois  Territory 
came  from  Port  Harrod — Joseph  Bowman. 
William  Harrod  and  Leonard  Helm.  Joseph 
Bowman  was  in  command  at  Cahokia,  Wil- 
liam Harrod  was  m  command  in  Kaskaskia, 
and  Leonard  Helm  was  in  command  at  Vin- 
cennes. 

When  the  English  Lt.  Col.  Hamilton,  the 
"Hair  Buyer,"  surrendered  and  led  his 
scarlet-clad  soldiers  between  the  lines  of 
Clark's  men,  it  was  Leonard  Helm  of  old 
Fort  Harrod  who  hoisted  the  first  American 
flag  to  fiy  over  Vlncennes  and  the  British 
West. 

Clark  accomplished  these  military  wonders 
with  175  men,  60  of  whom  came  from  Fort 
Harrod.  Thus  was  this  vast  territory  claimed 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Mississippi 
River  assured  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  new  Nation. 

Throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  Har- 
rodsburg was  the  seat  of  Kentucky  County, 
which  was  organized  in  December  of  1776.  Bv 
September  1777,  In  the  first  census  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  town  had  a  population  of  198  per- 
sons, of  whom  81  were  eligible  for  mUitary 
duty. 

The  first  court  In  Kentucky  convened 
January  16,  1781,  In  the  blockhouse  at 
Harrodsburg.  One  of  the  first  cases  tried 
was  that  of  Hugh  McGary,  charged  with 
playing  the  ponies.  Found  guilty  McGary 
WM  proclaimed  "an  infamous  gambler  .  .  . 
not  to  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  trust  or 
honor  within  the  state." 

Despite  the  Indian  threat,  disease  and 
other  hardships  too  numerous  to  enumer- 
ate, the  people  of  Harrodsburg  persevered 
although  the  year  of  1777  was  especially 
tragic;  it  became  known  to  the  settlers  as 
the  "year  of  the  bloody  sevens,"  in  which 
the  settlement  almost  perished  as  the  In- 
dians harassed  the  settlers  and  destroyed 
much  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  other  crops. 
Fortunately,  a  large  turnip  patch  had  been 
planted  and  It  was  this  food  that  helped 
save  the  settlement. 

In  1775  John  Harmon  raised  the  first  com 
in  Kentucky  In  a  field  at  the  east  end  of 
Harrodsburg.  The  first  woolen  mill  and  the 
first  grist  mill  in  the  West  operated  here. 
Later  the  first  wooden  plow  of  the  West  was 
made  by  William  Pogue  at  Port  Harrod.  The 
first  wheat  was  sown  in  the  fall  of  1776  In 
a  field  of  four  acres  west  of  the  fort  at  Har- 
rodsburg. It  was  reaped  July  14  and  15,  1777. 

Harrodsburg  can  claim  other  firsts:  the 
first  white  chUd  in  Kentucky  was  born  in 
Fort  Harrod;  the  first  practicing  physician 
was  Dr.  Hart,  who  settled  in  Harrodsburg 
in  May  1775;  and  the  first  Baptist  sermon 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Tlnsley  In 
May  of  lT7e  under  a  great  elm  at  the  Big 
Spring. 

Harrodsburg  continued  to  prosper,  culti- 
vating flax,  hemp,  tobacco  and  other  money 
crops  on  the  adjacent  rich  farm  lands.  Later 
the  town  developed  a  thriving  tourist  trade, 
largely  because  of  Its  many  sulphur  springs 
but  also  because  of  its  historic  interest. 

At  one  time,  Harrodsburg  wp.s  the  summer 
resort  of  many  of  the  plantation  owners  of 
the  Deep  South.  The  1820-1860  period  was 
one  of  steady  growth  as  log  cabins  gave  way 
to  more  fashionable  houses  modeled  after 
those  in  Tidewater,  Virginia. 

Education  was  not  neglected  during  this 
period  and  many  strides  were  made  in  this 
field.  Bacon  CoUege  was  moved  to  Harrods- 
burg in  1839  and  remained  there  until  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1864  when  it  merged  with 
Transylvania  College  at  Lexington,  then 
known  as  "The  Athens  of  the  West." 
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Greenville  Female  College, 
Daughters'  College  and  now 
opened  In  1840.  In  1847  there 
male  academies,  one  under 
the  Chrtfitlan  Church  and  th^ 
the  auspices  of  the  Presby 

During  this  period,  many 
tion  wer»  born  or  lived  In 
brtel  Slaughter  (1818-20).  Job 
24)    «od  Berlah  Magoffin   (1 
Governors  of  Kentucky;   Geor^i 
took  the  same  high  office  In 
B.  Thompson  served  as  a 
ator  (1853-59)  and  William 
was  a  pioneer  Kentucky 
oglst. 

The  Civil  War  disrupted  th 
perity.    Torn    In    Its 
again  became  the  "dark  and 
of   old.   In   1862   the   11th   Re^ 
Kentucky   Volunteer   Cavalry 
Regiment   of   Kentucky 
were  recruited  in  Harrodsburg 
year,     Morgan's     Raiders 
through  Harrodsburg,  No  coun^ 
the  young  men  who  slipped 
join  the  Confederate  forces. 

Rehabilitation   and   growth 
the    decade   following    the 
1900  Harrodsburg  had  regaine(  1 
prosperity.    Since   that    time 
become  a  trade  center  In  the 
cultural  area,  producing  fine 
and  burley  tobacco.  Some 
the  sulphur  springs  to  "take 
others  visit   the  historic   sh 
gton.  Foremost  among  these 
restored  Port  Harrod.  complete 
of  the  cabins  and  the  first 
neer  Memorial  State  Park 
Mansion  Museum,  the  Thomas 
rlage  Cabin  (moved  from  its 
Beech  Pork),  the  pioneer 
George  Rogers  Clark   Memorla 
for  which  was  appropriated  by 

In  November  16,  1934 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Gov.  Ruby 
dedicating  the  park.  In  his 
Ident  called  attention  to  the 
rodfiburg  had  been  "the  scene 
torlcal  first   things  than   any 
known.  Referring  to  Clark  and 
President  Roosevelt  reminded 
that  the  event  being  celebrated 
the  extension  of  the  new  Nation 

Other  places  of  historic 
the  Old  Mud  Meeting  House 
Reformed   Church   west  of   the 
and  Morgan  Row,  once  a  s 
tavern. 

Fifty   years   ago.   on   the 
150th  anniversary  of  the 
rodfiburg,   the   Hon.   Ralph 
Gilbert,  a  Representative  from 
llvered   a  short   address  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  informed 
Harrodsburg  "8  heroic  history, 
by  saying  that  there  "The  horse: 
the  women  are  the  prettiest 
sincerest." 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSIWER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElrrATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Spealui ,  I  bave  to- 
day circulated  the  following;  memoran- 
dum to  Members  of  this  body 

Memorandcm 
To  Colleagues. 
From  Craig  Hosmer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Both  surface  coal  mining  bUla — H.R.11500 
and  HJl.  12898 — wUl  effectively  mandate  the 
reclamation  of  mined  land. 

But  only  one,  HJt  12898,  will  also  allow 
the  needed  amount  of  coal  to  be  dug. 

The  other  bill,  H.R.  11500,  Is  so  arbitrary 
and  restrictive  that  It  would  seriously  abet 
the  energy  deficit. 
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CAN    THERE    BE    "NUCLEAR    SAFE- 
GUARDS"? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
wiU  soon  be  debating  various  methods 
of  protecting  radioactive  materials  from 
theft  or  sabotage.  I  fear  that  most  sug- 
gestions thus  far  advanced  do  not  go 
nearly  far  enough. 

Would  a  Federal  police  force  be  effec- 
tive— or  in  itself,  dangerous?  What  about 
worldwide  security  measures — since 
American  firms  are  now  building  nuclear 
reactors  in  countries  like  Japan? 

These  questions  are  raised  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Defense  Council  In  a  let- 
ter in  the  Washington  Post  for  June  9.  I 
would  like  to  insert  that  letter  Into  the 
Record : 
We  Do  Not  Have  To  Relt  on  NtJCLEAB  FiasiON 

We  would  like  to  congratulate  The  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Thomas  O'Toole  on  the  two 
excellent  articles  on  nuclear  theft.  We  would 
like  to  add  a  postscript  to  these  articles. 

While  It  may  be  possible  In  theory  to  de- 
vise a  nuclear  safeguard  system,  there  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  system  would 
be  acceptable  In  practice.  We  say  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  a  foolproof  safeguard  system 
Is  almost  certainly  an  impossibility,  particu- 
larly In  light  of  the  projected  expansion  In 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  here  and  abroad. 
The  Illegal  diversion  of  weapons  material, 
which  OToole  discusses  cogently.  Is  only 
one  type  of  antl-soclal  behavior  a  safeguards 
system  must  protect  against.  Terrorist  acts 
against  the  reactors,  shipments  of  radioac- 
tive wastes,  fuel  reprocessing  facilities  and 
waste  repositories  can  result  in  catastrophic 
releases  of  radioactivity.  Such  threats  against 
nuclear  facllitlea  bave  already  occtured. 

To  counter  such  threats.  Senator  Rlblcoff 
recently  called  for  the  creation  of  a  "Federal 
Nuclear  Protection  and  Transportation  Serv- 
ice to  provide  an  immediate  federal  presence 
whenever  the  use  of  force  may  be  needed  to 
protect  these  Incredibly  dangerous  [radioac- 
tive] materials  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  would-be  saboteurs  and  blackmailers."  But 
Is  there  any  one  who  believes  that  police  are 
effective  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the 
potential  nuclear  hazard? 

Moreover,  such  a  security  system  would 
have  to  exist  on  a  vast,  worldwide  basis.  Over 
1000  nuclear  reactors  are  projected  for  the 
United  States  in  the  year  2000,  with  hun- 
dreds of  shipments  of  radioactive  materials 
dally.  Abroad,  American  firms  are  construct- 
ing nuclear  reactors  in  countries  that  have 
little  p<HltlcaI  stability  and  In  countries,  such 
as  J8^>an,  who  have  not  signed  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty.  Safeguarding  nuclear  bomb 
material  would  ultimately  require  a  restruc- 
ttirlng  of  the  socio-political  Institutions  on 
a  worldwide  scale.  The  United  Nations  un- 
fortunately gives  us  little  reason  to  believe- 
that  this  Is  a  practical  reality. 


Our  second  reason  for  believing  that  the 
safeguards  system  would  not  be  acceptable 
In  practice  is  the  tremendous  social  cost  of 
such  a  system  In  terms  of  human  freedom 
and  privacy.  Safeguards  necessarily  Involve 
a  large  expansion  of  police  powers.  O'Toole 
notes  that  already  1-2  million  persons  have 
been  trained  In  the  handling,  moving  and 
operation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  projected 
growth  of  the  nuclear  industry  mill  give  rise 
to  a  parallel  and  an  ultimately  much  larger 
group  of  persons.  In  this  case  clvUlans,  who 
will  be  subjected  to  security  clearance  and 
other  security  procedures  now  commonplace 
In  the  military  weapons  program.  Indeed,  the 
AEC  recently  announced  that  It  would  be 
initiating  a  program  of  background  security 
investigations  for  all  nuclear  power  employ- 
ees with  access  to  "significant  quantities"  of 
weapons  grade  material.  How  much  more  gov- 
ernment Investigation  Into  the  private  lives 
of  Individuals  can  be  tolerated  by  a  free  so- 
ciety? These  sectirlty  procedures  at  best  In- 
fringe not  only  upon  the  privacy  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.  At  worst,  they  are  the  in- 
struments of  repression  and  reprisal. 

Once  a  significant  theft  of  plutonlum  or 
other  weapons  material  has  occurred,  how 
wUl  It  be  recovered?  To  prevent  traffic  in 
heroin,  police  have  asked  for  no-knock 
search  laws.  This  infringes  upon  one  of  our 
most  cherished  freedoms.  To  live  with  plu- 
tonlum we  may  have  to  abandon  this  free- 
dom along  with  others.  In  the  presence  of 
nuclear  blackmaU  threats,  the  Institution  of 
marUal  law  seems  Inevitable.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  widespread  availability  of  weap- 
ons material  in  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  will 
radically  alter  the  power  balance  between 
large  and  small  social  units. 

The  social-political  Implications  of  a  world- 
wide commitment  to  nuclear  power  are  thus 
staggering.  The  conclusion  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  community  have  drawn 
is  that  the  real  issue  is  not  safeguards  but 
nuclear  power  Itself.  We  believe  that  In  order 
to  reduce  the  risk  associated  with  nuclear 
power  to  an  acceptable  level,  an  unaccept- 
able alteration  In  our  society  and  Its  Institu- 
tions would  be  required. 

We  do  not  have  to  rely  on  nuclear  fission. 
There  are  alternatives  such  as  scdar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  and  energy  conservation  that 
coxild  be  quickly  developed  as  viable  systenM. 
And  then  there  Is  fusion.  A  public  fully  In- 
formed on  these  Issues  would  certainly  opt 
for  these  alternatives. 

Abtrttb  R.  Tamplin, 
Thomas  B.  Cochran, 
J.  G.  Speth, 

National  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc. 

New  York. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
summer,  10  to  12  million  children  enjoy 
the  adventurous  life  of  being  campers. 
For  many  families.  Including  my  own, 
this  yearly  excursion  to  summer  camp 
has  become  a  tradition,  offering  cbOdren 
an  enriching  and  unique  experience  as 
they  learn  to  substitute  one  lifestyle  for 
another. 

Their  activities  will  range  from  back- 
packing through  mountain  passes  to 
changing  bed  linens  and  washing  floors. 
Some  chores  will  be  done  grudgingly,  per- 
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haps,  but  done  at  the  direction  and  with 
the  assistance  of  camp  staffers  who  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  their  care  and 
safety.  Too  many  camps  and  too  many 
States  have  not  met  that  responsibility. 

Many  conscientiously  operated  camps 
."subscribe  to  health  and  safety  standards 
of  their  own.  The  problem  is  that  these 
are  voluntary,  generally  lack  enforce- 
ment provisions  and  are  adhered  to  with 
differing  degrees  of  enthusiasm  by  sub- 
scriber camps.  Worse,  only  28  States 
have  even  minimal  regulations  of  their 
own,  and  of  these  only  6  have  and  en- 
force what  can  be  considered  adequate 
codes.  One  of  the  six,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port, is  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

This  situation  is  simply  not  good 
enough.  That  is  why  this  Congress  must 
enact  the  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Act."  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Eight  years  ago  Senator  Ribicoff  first 
offered  legislation  to  tighten  camp  safety 
requirements.  The  bill  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  Mitch  Kurman,  whose  one 
man  crusade  for  camp  safety  began  when 
his  son  drowned  in  a  camp  canoeing  ac- 
cident In  Maine  in  1965.  The  canoe  David 
Kurman  was  In  did  not  contain  lifejack- 
ets.  Since  then,  many  more  children  have 
died  needlessly  while  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  been  debating 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation  In  this 
area.  The  time  for  study  is  long  past.  We 
must  act — and  act  decisively  without 
further  delay  to  stop  the  needless  injury 
and  loss  of  life. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  consistently  fought 
effective  Federal  youth  camp  safety  legis- 
lation, saying  it  was  unnecessary,  not 
enough  was  known  about  the  problem 
and,  anyway,  it  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  In  a  1968  report,  HEW  admitted 
to  a  gap  In  camp  safety  standards  and  its 
own  general  unawareness  of  this  defici- 
ency. It  acknowledged  that  most  States 
required  absolutely  no  camp  licensing  or 
inspection,  and  that  only  half  the  States 
had  any  kind  of  regulatory  programs  at 
all.  The  same  report  cited  favorably  the 
various  camp  accreditation  programs  now 
in  effect  by  the  American  Camping  Asso- 
ciation and  other  similar  voluntary 
groups,  but  admitted  such  programs 
place  relatively  slight  emphasis  on  com- 
pliance with  minimal  safety  codes. 

When,  in  1968,  HEW  claimed  insuf- 
ficient data  to  make  authoritative  judg- 
ment about  pending  youth  camp  safety 
legislation,  the  bill  died.  Legislation  was 
resubmitted  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 
In  1971  a  minimum  measure  was  enacted, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
and  local  camp  safety  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  the  extent  of  preventable  ac- 
cidents and  illnesses  so  as  to  determine 
the  need  for  Federal  laws  in  this  area. 

This  most  recent  HEW  study  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  halfhearted  hterature 
search  and  mail  questionnaire.  Fewer 
than  half  the  camps  surveyed — 3.343  of 
7.861— bothered  to  respond.  Results 
showed  25  deaths.  1,223  "serious"  Ill- 
nesses, and  1,448  injuries  associated  with 
camping  In  1972.  Even  these  figures  are 
not  adequate  representations  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  HEW  report,  "there  is  no 
systematic  or  comprehensive  monitoring 
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of  serious  illness,  injury,  and  death." 
This,  e^jecially  in  Ught  of  HEW's  report 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  are 
involved  in  serious  camp  accidents  each 
season,  appears  to  contradict  the  Depart- 
ment's conclusion  that — 

The  Incidence  of  Illnesses,  Injuries  and 
deaths  In  summer  camps  does  not  app>ear  to 
be  a  severe  threat  to  youths. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  we  waited  any 
longer  for  more  disasters  to  motivate  us 
into  action. 

One  need  only  spend  a  short  time  at  a 
summer  sleepaway  camp  or  on  a  youth 
travel  program  to  know  the  potential 
threat  to  safety  and  health  that  most  ac- 
tivities pose.  Swimming  and  boating  ac- 
tivities, athletics,  hikes,  and  campouts  all 
may  be  hazardous  to  some  extent.  All 
questions  of  food  supply,  preparation  and 
distribution,  all  questions  of  adequate 
sleeping  arrangements,  fire  safety,  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  and  health  services 
become  the  responsibility  of  camp  di- 
rectors. Parents  are  almost  helpless  after 
they  transfer  the  responsibility  for  their 
children's  safety  to  camps;  camps  which 
they  cannot  adequately  evaluate.  Given 
insufficient  information,  it  is  hard  for 
parents  to  differentiate  between  rustic, 
though  adequate  and  inadequate  facili- 
ties. 

Critics  of  the  youth  camp  safety  bill 
have  consistently  downplayed  the  legiti- 
macy of  Federal  intervention  in  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  State  matter, 
yet  this  measure  gives  individual  States 
the  o]wortunity  to  establish  and  imple- 
ment their  own  regulations.  In  fact,  it 
encourages  them  to  do  so  by  authorizing 
grants  for  this  express  purpose. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  youth  camp 
safety  is  a  subject  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with.  I  introduced  legislation  in  this  area 
as  early  as  1967,  and  have  testified  on  it 
before  the  House  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  on  several  occasions.  I  have 
seen  the  nimiber  of  accidents  and  deaths 
mount  with  each  passing  camp  season. 
I  feel  grateful  that  the  camping  experi- 
ence has  been  a  positive  one  for  my  own 
children,  but  for  too  many  other  children 
it  has  been  a  horror.  The  obligation  we 
have  for  the  protection  of  our  children 
is  basic.  Immediate  passage  of  the 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  would  lead  to 
such  protection. 

HOW    TO    SELECT    A    SAFE    SUMMER    CAMP 

Parents  need  not  wait  until  meaning- 
ful youth  camp  safety  laws  become  a 
reality  in  order  to  make  sure  their  chil- 
dren are  under  adequate  supervision. 
Here  are  some  helpful  things  they  can 
do: 

VISIT   THE    CAMP 

First.  Do  not  rely  on  brochures  alone. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  a  personal  in- 
spection. 

Second.  Make  sure  the  swimming  area 
is  unhindered  by  rocks  or  boating  traffic, 
and  that  the  water  is  clean  and  platforms 
are  pa-ovided  for  close  supervision. 

Third.  Camp  vehicles  and  all  camping 
equipment  should  be  in  good  repair  and 
driven  only  by  licensed  camp  staffers. 

Fourth.  Examine  the  cabins  for  poten- 
tial overcrowding.  There  should  be  at 
least  30  Inches  between  beds  and  at  lesist 
two  exits — one  may  be  an  easily  opened 
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window — in  case  of  fire.  Be  certain  there 
are  no  exposed  wires  in  or  near  the 
bunks.  Check  bathroom  facilities  for 
health  and  safety  standards. 

TAU£    TO    THE    DIRECTOR 

First.  Whether  you  make  a  trip  to  the 
camp  or  not,  talk  to  the  p>eople  in  charge 
about  personnel,  policies,  and  precau- 
tions. 

Seccmd.  A  doctor  or  registered  nurse 
should  always  be  on  call,  and  emergency 
medical  equipment  should  be  readily 
accessible. 

Third.  Counselors  should  be  at  least  18 
years  old — check  the  ratio  of  counselors 
to  campers,  1  to  6  is  recommended  for 
overnight  campers  under  age  8,  and  I  to 
8  for  those  older. 

Fourth.  Waterfront  directors  should 
hold  advanced  Red  Cross  certificates. 

Fifth.  Note  the  ease  with  which  the 
director  discusses  safety  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  and  concern  shown. 

Sixth.  Ask  what  kinds  of  hikes  and 
outings  are  planned,  how  well  supervised 
they  are,  and  who  participates  in  those 
events  that  require  some  skill  and  hold 
a  potential  for  danger. 

ACCREDITATION  AND  INSPECTION 

First.  New  York  is  one  of  only  six 
States — the  others  are  California.  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut.  Michigan,  and  New 
Jersey — that  have  strong  camp  safety 
laws  and  enforce  them.  State  and  county 
health  departments  conduct  annual  in- 
si)ections  of  New  York  camps.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  a  camp  in  New 
York  State,  check  with  the  New  York 
State  Health  Department,  Bureau  of 
Residential  and  Recreation  Sanitation. 
845  Central  Avenue.  Albany,  N.Y.  12206. 

Second.  Ttie  camp  should  be  accred- 
ited by  the  American  Camping  Associa- 
tion, which  has  a  strong  safety  code — 
though  no  power  to  enforce  its  stand- 
ards and  ACA  inspecUcuis  are  made  only 
about  once  every  5  years. 


MIDDLE   EAST  GREED   RISKS   NEW 
CONFRONTATIONS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  that  those  in  charge  of 
governments  in  oil  dependent  nations 
cannot  stand  idly  by  while  their  econ- 
omies are  bankrupted  from  prices  de- 
manded by  a  few  oil  rich  countries.  The 
full  Impact  of  the  enormous  balance  of 
payment  deficits  to  be  caused  by  the 
cost  of  Middle  East  oil  cannot  fail  to 
undermine  the  stability  of  the  economies 
of  oil  short  nations — and  the  latter  are 
most  of  the  larger  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  nations. 

If  the  few  oil  rich  exporting  coimtries 
fail  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  their 
unilaterally  demanded  excessively  high 
pricing  policy  as  it  relates  to  a  risk  of 
aggression  they  make  a  serious  mistake. 
There  is  just  no  justification  for  doubling 
the  price  of  oil  whose  lifting  cost — which 
is  tn  pennies — remains  a  constant.  The 
leaders  of  such  great  nations  as  Japan, 
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and 


West    Germany,    Britain 
among  others,  will  face  an 
nomlc  crisis  within  a  time  fraine 
as  months,  if  $12  a  barrel  pr  cing 
exporting  countries  is  continujed 

These  nations  that  have  no 
of  within  their  own  territorial 
have  oil,  but  they  do  not  havf 
with  which  to  procure  it  in 
quantities  without  incurring 
cits    that   will    be   attended. 
Rockefeller  points  out  in  Jostph 
column,  by  "disruptive  domestic 
ployment  and  depression." 
leaders  in  such  countries  caiukot 
such  a  consequence  for  obvious 

The  Middle  East  oil  bloc  s^ply 
lower  its  prices  by  nearly 
their  greed  literally  risks  ev^tual 
frontation  and  even  ultimate 
as    desperation    confronts 
after  government  of  nations 
One  of  the  chief  objectives  o: 
current  diplomacy  must  be  Ui 
Middle  East  oil  bloc  understar  d 

In  thus  connection  the  follow 
ments  by  Joseph  Alsop  appearing 
day's  Washington  Post  are  Qf 
The  article  follows : 
Gorging  the  Pinanciai,  Ststeiii 
Monet 

(By  Joseph  /Usop) 

In  Europe,  the  economic 
Bible's  "cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
Is  already  there,  hovering  on  the 
all  to  aee.  On  all  the  evidence 
cloud  foretells  a  great  tempest 
near  future. 

The  nature  of  the  cloud  Is 
Owing  to  a  lag  In  the  payments 
oU  producing  countries  only 
to  take  In  their  huge  profits 
high  oil  prices.  They  have  had 
money  earned  in   the  first 
for  not  much  more  than  two 
will  not  get  the  profits  of  the 
ter  until  mid -summer. 

Yet  even  the  first  quarter 
Ing  to  be  unmanageable.  The 
ducers,    partlculaurly,    have 
their  money  In  Europe  In  the 
term  Euro-dcdlar  defKMlts.  As  a 
the  biggest  banks  are   now  so 
this  oil   money  that  they  have 
refusing  such  deposits  at  more 
cent  Interest,  or  even  refusing 
absolutely. 

In  other  words,  the  first  ou 
world  financial  system  to  feel 
already  proving  to  be  unequal  tc 
But  this  Initial  strain  from  the 
Is  a  mere  trifle  to  what  the 
financial  system  will  somehow 
stand  before  long. 

This  country's  two  outstanding 
In  this  field,  the  staff  of  the 
tan  Bank  and  the  independent 
pert,   Walter   Levey,   have   Just 
excessive  conservatism.  Formerly 
mated  that  after  paying  for  all 
ports,  the  oil  producing  countries 
$60  bUUon  left  over  to  Invest  at 
this  year.  Their  new  figure  Is  $60 

In  other  words,  this  problem  of 
money  Is  getting  bigger,  not 
$60   bUIlon   to   Invest,   Ln   fact, 
ducing  countries  will  have  to 
place  an  amount  of  money.  In 
equivalent  to  about  two  thirds  th 
of  aU  the  overseas  investments  of 
States  Ln  the  last  three  quarters 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Before  the 
prices,  the  oil  producing 
ready    accumulated    reserves    of 
billion.  Looking  further  down 
wise  head   of  the   Chase 
David  Rockefeller,  has  recently 
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the  oil  producers'  reserves  will  reach  about 
$140  biUlon  in  1975,  and  wUl  pass  $200  bU- 
Uon  in  1976. 

These  are  enormous  transfers  of  wealth 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  little  group 
of  oil  producers.  As  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  made 
plain,  the  world  financial  system  has  never 
before  had  to  handle  such  transfers,  and  is 
almost  wholly  unequipped  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  richest 
oil  producers  are  also  luiequlpped  to  handle 
the  mountains  of  gold  they  are  now  accumu- 
lating. The  largest  single  accumulation  will 
unquestionably  be  made  by  Saudi  Arabia, 
for  Instance.  Yet  the  Saudi  Arabian  monetary 
agency  le  still  a  vestlgal  institution,  which 
keeps  its  books  in  Arabic — and  entirely  by 
hand  I 

Naturally,  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  from  Ku- 
wait down  through  the  Persian  Oulf  hotel 
rooms  are  literally  unobtainable  because  of 
the  hosts  of  foreign  financiers  and  promoters 
who  have  flocked  In  to  tell  the  oil  producers 
how  to  spend  or  Invest  their  money.  Much 
of  this  activity  Is  shady,  but  not  all  of  it. 
The  Chase  Manhattan,  for  Instance,  Is  open- 
ing a  merchant  bank  as  a  Joint  enterprise 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  government. 

For  this  country,  there  may  even  be  a 
short-term  gold  lining.  In  the  opinion  of 
both  Walter  Levey  and  the  Chase  Manhattan 
staff,  the  United  States  Is  the  natural  refuge 
for  final  deposits  or  investment  of  much  of 
the  new  oil  money.  Thus  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments may  show  huge  surplus  on  capital  ac- 
count, partly  concealing  the  deficit  in  the 
trading  account  that  high  oil  prices  will 
cause. 

Over  time,  however,  the  poorer  nations' 
total  Inability  to  pay  for  the  energy  they 
need;  plus  the  trading  deficits  due  to  be  In- 
curred by  almost  all  the  richer  nations;  plus 
the  unmanageable  sums  of  money  the  world 
financial  system  will  be  called  upon  to  man- 
age, can  all  add  up  to  "economic  and  polit- 
ical chaos,"  marked  by  "disruptive  domestic 
unemployment  and  depression."  The  omi- 
nous quotations,  once  again,  are  from  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

The  one  hope  for  a  solution — and  it  is  a 
slender  one — lies  in  the  total  transformation 
of  the  Mldeastern  scene  by  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer's diplomacy.  But  nowsidays  the  new 
game  of  hunt-the-Secretary  of  State  has 
been    added    to   hunt-the-President. 

You  can  argue.  In  fact,  that  Wafiblngton 
Watergatlng  while  the  tempest  approaches  is 
worse  than  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burned. 
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STANTON  PRAISES  NEIGHBORHOOD 
LIBRARY  INPORMATION  CENTERS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  visible,  and  yet  often 
neglected,  institutions  in  our  society  is 
the  neighborhood  public  library.  For 
years,  it  has  been  viewed  merely  as  a 
sanctuary  for  contemplation  and  schol- 
arship. It  pleases  me  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  exciting,  inno- 
vative program,  which  may  transform 
our  libraries  into  active  dispensers  of  in- 
formation, while  retaining  as  well  their 
traditional  role  as  a  haven  for  contem- 
plation and  scholarship. 

Two  years  ago,  five  public  library  sys- 
tems were  awarded  a  direct  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  re- 
search and  design  criteria  for  the  im- 


plementation and  establishment  of 
neighborhood  information  centers  in  our 
public  libraries.  The  participating  library 
systems  were  Cleveland,  Atlanta.  Detroit, 
Houston,  and  the  Borough  of  Queens. 
Each  city  conducted  its  own  program 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  na- 
tional project  office,  headed  by  a  distin- 
guished professional  person,  Dorothy 
Ann  Turick,  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary. The  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
thus  served  as  chief  planner  and  coordi- 
nator for  this  consortium  of  five  major 
public  library  systems. 

The  neighborhood  information  center 
is  an  interesting  and  an  intriguing  idea. 
Information  centers  are  established  by 
the  main  office  of  a  library  system  in 
various  branch  libraries  throughout  its 
system.  These  centers  are  manned  by  li- 
brary personnel,  who  collect  and  system- 
atically organize  information  on  various 
services  available  to  a  citizen  within  the 
local  neighborhood,  the  city,  and  even 
the  State.  This  information  runs  the 
gamut  from  such  an  item  as  who  may 
give  piano  lessons  in  the  neighborhood 
to  the  appropriate  agency  one  should 
contact  for  health  services  or  food 
stamps.  In  essence,  this  system  seeks  to 
link  the  individual  with  a  problem  or  a 
talent  with  that  individual  or  agency 
who  can  solve  the  individual's  problem 
or  utilize  his  talent.  In  this  process,  the 
libraries  are  in  a  position  to  assist  In 
long-range  community  planning  process- 
es by  discovering  gaps,  overlaps,  and  du- 
plications in  available  services. 

The  activities  of  these  neighborhood 
information  centers,  however,  are  not 
limited  to  simply  dispensing  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  these  information  cen- 
ters are  intended  to  use  followup  and 
referral  techniques.  The  individual  re- 
questing assistance  is  given  personalized 
service.  If  necessary,  the  center's  person- 
nel may  make  an  appointment  for  an  in- 
dividual with  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agency  and  at  times  even  provide 
transportation  or  bus  fare  for  such  ap- 
pointments. With  the  individual's  con- 
sent, a  followup  check  Is  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  citizen  received  either 
the  information  needed  or  the  services 
requested. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  well  aware  of 
the  confusion,  and  at  times  ignorance, 
among  our  constituents  as  to  available 
governmental  services  and  assistance. 
These  information  centers  serve  a  val- 
uable function  by  helping  to  eliminate 
much  of  this  confusion  and  ignorance 
through  their  information  and  referral 
system.  At  the  same  time,  because  of 
their  community  orientation  as  branch 
libraries,  these  libraries  are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  many  citizens. 

The  present  project  conducted  under 
the  general  directorship  of  the  Cleve- 
land Public  Library  has  received  praise 
from  numerous  public  library  systems 
throughout  our  country  as  well  as  several 
from  abroad.  Many  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  undertake  similar  projects.  The 
multiplier  effect  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's initial  investment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood library  information  center  pro- 
gram has  been  extensive.  Other  library 
systems  can  now  call  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and 
the  other  participants  in  this  program  to 
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explore  the  establishment  of  similar  sys- 
tems in  other  towns  and  cities. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
grant  for  the  final  year  of  this  project, 
largely  for  evaluative  purposes.  Is  to  be 
substantially  reduced.  The  national  proj- 
ect office  will  apparently  be  transferred 
to  Houston  from  Cleveland. 

It  is  distressing  that  considering  the 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  many 
other  projects,  this  worthwhile  program 
should  be  reduced  in  funding  for  its  final 
year.  But  perhaps  this  is  but  another 
symptoms  of  the  misplaced  priorities  of 
the  (Jurrent  administration.  After  all, 
there  are  no  sjjecial  interests  pushing  for 
grants  to  libraiies:  the  only  interests  in- 
volved are  those  of  the  common  citizen 
who  may  occasionally  use  their  local 
library. 

The  reduction  in  Government  funds 
for  this  project,  however,  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  reflection  upon  the  worth  of 
the  project,  nor  the  edfforts  of  the  in- 
dividuals associated  with  it.  Credit  for  a 
job  well  done  should  be  extended  to 
Dorothy  Ann  Turick.  national  project  di- 
rector, and  the  highly  capable  Mr.  James 
Rogers,  director  of  urban  services  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 


THE  BUSINESS  WORLD  ACKNOWL- 
EDGES NET  ENERGY  CONCEPTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  30  I  inserted  an  article  on 
Dr.  Howard  Odum's  views  on  net  energy 
under  the  title.  "Energy,  Ecology  and 
Economics,"  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  page  17126.  I  was  surprised  and 
greatly  pleased  to  read  a  brief,  but  en- 
lightening t..-ticle  on  the  impact  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Odum  on  the  Government 
and  business  world.  In  the  June  8  edi- 
tion of  Business  Week.  I  would  highly 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  also  refer  them  to  the  earlier  item 
by  Dr.  Odum  that  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted for  the  record. 

The  article  follows : 
The  New  Math  foe  Piguhing  EInebgt  Costs 

Recently.  Texaco,  Inc.,  decided  to  forego 
bidding  on  oil  shale  leases  tn  Colorado.  "The 
figures  just  didn't  work  out,''  explains  one 
executive.  "It  was  hard  not  to  make  a  bid, 
but  we  couldn't  Justify  It."  Texaco  figures 
that  shale  oU  will  not  pay  off.  After  devel- 
oping the  necessary  technology,  buying  mas- 
sive new  machinery,  moving  tons  of  earth, 
reclaiming  acres  of  land,  and  processing  the 
shale  oil  for  market,  the  Btus  produced  would 
barely  make  up  for  the  Btus  consumed. 
Though  the  company  did  not  phrase  it  quite 
that  way,  Texaco's  conclusion  la  that  shale 
oil  recovery  is  an  energy  standoff. 

Months  before,  Howard  T.  Odiun,  a  con- 
troversial ecologlst  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  reached  the  same  conclusion  during 
a  broad  study  of  energy  and  the  planet's 
ecosystems.  To  Odum.  Texaco's  analysis  is 
the  epitome  of  a  concept  known  as  "net 
energy,"  the  study  of  the  amount  and  cost 
of  energy  required  to  produce  energy.  On 
a  net-energy  basis,  says  Odum,  shale  oil  loses 
time  and  time  again.  In  fact,  he  adds,  a  net- 
energy  accounting  system  would  raise  the 
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eyebrows  of  pec^le  studying  quits  a  few 
other  alternate  energy  sources  as  well.  And 
unless  long-range  planners  start  incor- 
porating hla  theories  right  now,  be  warns, 
the  U.S.  may  never  be  able  to  afford  such 
promising  energy  technologies  as  solar  power 
and  nuclear  fusion. 

APPLYINC   A   THEORY 

Odum  Is  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  Florida  legislature  is  considering 
a  "carrying  capacity"'  plan  for  the  state  that 
was  inspired  by  Odum;  it  will  be  based  on 
analysis  of  Florida's  ability  to  support  a 
swelling  population  amid  dwindling  energy 
resources.  In  Oregon,  Governor  Tom  Mc- 
Call  has  set  up  a  planning  council  that  wlU 
i7se  Odnm's  "energy  accounting "  principles 
as  the  framework  for  planning  that  state's 
future.  The  Federal  Energy  Office,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  have  all 
started  to  Incorporate  net-energy  thlnkmg 
In  their  policy  studies. 

To  the  uninitiated,  Odum  preaches  a 
strange  creed,  festooned  with  complex  dia- 
grams that  are  suppvosed  to  link  biology, 
technology,  and  money  supply.  In  his  stac- 
cato wray  of  speaking,  he  expUins  net  energy 
In  the  language  of  systems  analysis:  "If  the 
money  in  circulation  Is  the  same  or  Increas- 
ing, and  If  the  quaUty  of  energy  reaching 
society  Is  lese  because  so  much  of  It  has 
to  go  to  the  energy  recovery  process,  then 
the  real  worth  to  society  per  unit  of  money 
circulated  is  less.  Because  the  economy  and 
total  energy  usage  are  stUl  expanding,  we 
are  misled  to  think  the  total  value  is  ex- 
panding, and  we  allow  more  money  to  cir- 
culate. This  makes  the  money-to-work  ratio 
even  larger." 

Even  experts  say  glossolalla  Is  sometimes 
needed  to  understand  him.  "I  went  to  hear 
one  of  his  talks,"  says  Leonard  Fish,  direc- 
tor of  planning  for  the  American  Oas  Assn. 
"By  the  time  be  finished  putting  up  his 
fiow  charts  he  completely  lost  me." 

StlU,  the  AGA  Is  becoming  more  net-en- 
ergy-conscious,  especially  as  the  concept 
relates  to  capital.  "The  money  supply  Is  a 
really  serious  concern  to  us,"  says  Pish.  "One 
pipeline  to  get  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
will  cost  $6-bUllon.  That  represents  one-third 
of  the  total  UjS.  Investment  in  natural  gas 
pipelines.  Yet  the  gas  flowing  through  this 
pipe  would  siipply  only  5  per  cent  of  present 
demand."  That  Is  precisely  the  economic 
whirlpool  that  Odum  warns  of:  Energy  be- 
comes harder  and  harder  to  obtain,  hence 
the  cost  of  getting  It  keeps  rising,  while 
energy-fueled  inftatlon  inexorably  pushes 
other  prices  higher. 

Odum  Is  not  without  critics.  Some  econ- 
omists familiar  with  his  Ideas  say  they  are 
really  century-old  concepts  that  the  ecologlst 
befogs  with  needlessly  complex  presenta- 
tions. "I've  debated  Odum  on  television,  on 
campus,  and  on  panels  elsewhere,"  says  fel- 
low faculty  member  Rafael  Lusky,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university's  Economics  Dept.  "I 
don't  understaikd  what  he  says  because  he 
uses  a  language  that  doesn't  make  any 
sense."  Lusky  also  claims  that  Odum's  models 
for  relating  nature  and  economics  are  lim- 
ited. "You  can  calculate  how  calories  move 
everywhere  with  them,"  he  says,  "but  you 
can't  use  them  in  any  predictive  way."  Odum 
readily  concedes  that  the  net-energy  Ideas 
is  not  new.  What  Is  new,  he  explains.  Is  the 
move  to  promote  net-energy  thinking  as  an 
Integral  part  of  energy  planning.  "I  would 
like  to  see  both  energy  companies  and  fed- 
eral agencies  report  the  results  of  their 
projects  m  terms  of  net  energy."  he  says. 
Od\im  believes  "energy  Impact  statements" 
would  provide  a  more  meaningful  way  of  as- 
sessing the  real  costs  of  developing  new  en- 
ergy sources. 

The  results  can  be  eye-opentng.  Odum  says 
the  biggest  lesson  to  be  learned  from  net- 
energy  thinking  Is  that  all  the  new  tech- 
nologies being  developed   to  attain   energy 
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independence  are  draining  present  energy 
supplies  and  are  therefore  hastening  the  day 
when  fossil  fuels  run  out.  For  example,  en- 
riching uranium  for  light-water  reactors 
consumes,  in  the  form  of  coal,  60%  of  the 
energy  released  from  the  nuclear  fuel.  Unles.s 
the  process  Is  Improved,  the  costs  in  energy 
and  money  will  continually  rise.  The  result. 
concludes  Odum.  Is  inevitably  a  cash  squeei.e 
along  with  the  energy  squeeae. 

SI  PVOKTSKS 

"With  Odum's  thinking,  you  can  see  the 
fallacy  In  our  energy  policies,"  says  Joel 
Schatz,  who  runs  Oregon's  new  planning 
couim;11.  "The  nuclear  Industry  buys  so  many 
kilowatts,  but  it  doesn't  matter  to  these 
companies  where  the  power  comes  from  or 
how  much  energy  went  Into  the  steel  used 
to  make  their  plants.  The  reason  this  new 
kind  of  thinking  is  Important  now  Is  that 
more  money  In  clrculstlon  Is  going  Into 
getting  energy  and  less  into  producing  goods 
and  supplying  services." 

Working  independently,  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity economist  Nicholas  Georgescu-Boegen 
has  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusion  in 
his  book,  Entropy  Law  and  the  Economic 
Process,  currently  the  hottest  economics  text 
In  Washington  despite  Its  forbidding  title. 
Georgescu-Roegen  says  current  economics 
assumes  unlimited  supplies  of  materials  and 
energy.  But  atnindance  is  no  longer  assured, 
and  the  price  is  inflation. 

Despite  such  seconding  of  his  thinking. 
Odum  may  have  trouble  getting  across  his 
message  In  Industry,  since  his  conclusions 
often  clash  with  those  who  have  a  vested 
Interest  in  one  energy  technology  or  another. 
Moreover,  he  can  be  Impatient  with  people 
who  do  not  Immediately  agree  with  him. 
and  his  cocky,  almost  messianic  attitude 
sometimes  puts  people's  backs  up.  "Odum 
thinks  that  all  he  needs  to  do  is  talk  about 
his  theories  and  people  wUl  catch  on,"  says 
Richard  Kaplan,  director  of  the  newly  formed 
Energy  Institute  in  New  York  City.  "The  fact 
Is  that  his  diagrams  turn  people  off." 

With  funds  from  several  small  foundations, 
Kaplan  set  up  his  Institute  to  familiarize 
government  officials  and  corporate  executives 
with  net-energy  principles.  He  has  brought 
in  some  graphics  experts  to  develop  better 
visual  aids  for  conveying  the  concept. 

FRIXNSS  tN   WASBOrCTON 

Government  planners  seem  to  be  hooked, 
however.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  recently 
began  a  study  to  determine  how  much 
energy  It  takes  to  produce  various  fuels. 
The  FEO,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  a  game  plan  for  achieving  energy 
independence.  Is  also  Intrigued.  "Net  energy 
is  a  viable  concept,"  says  Administrator  John 
C.  Sawhlll.  "I've  asked  Alvln  Weinberg  [chief 
of  R&D]  to  look  into  It." 

PEO  staffers  have  already  made  some 
limited  net-energy  analyses.  They  recently 
recommended  against  producing  oil  from 
stripper  wells,  for  instance.  Explains  Walter 
Hlbbard,  Weinberg's  deputy:  "If  you  produce 
oU  from  tliese  small  wells  for  $6  and  seU  it 
for  $10.50,  you  may  make  money.  But  it's 
possible  that  you  could  be  wasting  energy. 
There's  no  reason  why  we  cant  apply  this 
principle  across  the  board  and  start  talking 
In  terms  of  kilowatts  per  kUowatt." 


INFLATION  IS  EXACTING  ULTIMATE 
PRICE  FROM  POLITICAL  CHIEFS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation  is 
a  serious  danger  to  the  future  stability 
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of  the  Amerlcsm  economy  and  society. 
Speaking  at  Illinois  College  on  May  26, 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chaii  man  Arthur 
F.  Bums  declared  that — 

If  past  experience  Is  any  gul  le,  the  future 
of  our  country  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Burn:  stated  that 
if  the  "debilitating"  inflatidn  continues 
at  anything  like  present  rales,  it  would 
"threaten  the  very  f oundati(  m  of  our  so- 
ciety." Mr.  Bums  placed  most  of  the 
blame  for  inflation  on  "awesome"  Fed- 
eral spending,  a  response  to  "individuals 
who  have  come  to  depend  less  and  less 
on  their  own  initiative  an  J  more  and 
more  on  Government  to  a:hieve  their 
economic  objectives." 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1971  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  United  States  was  above 
10  percent  in  terms  of  thres  important 
yardsticks : 

First.  A  10.8-percent  annus  .1  rate  in  the 
Gross  National  Product  pr  ce  deflator, 
which  is  the  broadest  measire  of  price 
performance. 

Second.  A  12.2-percent  an  lual  rate  in 
consiuner  prices. 

Third.  A  28.8-percent  annual  rate  in 
wholesale  prices,  which  is  subsequently 
reflected  in  higher  retail  prices. 

The  fact  is  that  rampant  inflation  is 
not  only  a  problem  in  the  Ui  lited  States, 
but  is  even  worse  in  other  W(  stem  coun- 
tries. Discussing  this  fact,  Hick  Poulos, 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
writes  that — 

Rampant  inflation  Is  beglnnin;  to  adminis- 
ter poetic  Justice  to  the  polltKal  leaders  of 
the  Western  world.  Having  lacki  id  the  politi- 
cal courage  to  fight  rising  irflatlon,  they 
are  now  starting  to  pay  the  ultii  late  political 
price. 

The  Canadian  Government  of  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  fell  on  the  issue  of  in- 
flation and  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  had  been  losini :  popularity 
steadily  before  his  resignatioi  ,  because  of 
his  government's  inability  to  curb  infla- 
tion. The  Government  of  Iceland  has 
fallen  on  this  issue,  as  did  Pr^e  Minister 
Heath's  government  in  Greai  Britain. 

Mr.  Poulos  notes  that — 

Yet,  It  is  encouraging  that  th  e  problem  of 
Inflation  is  emerging  so  forcefully  that  na- 
tional leaders  are  coming  to  le  Judged  by 
what  they  do  or  don't  do  about  it.  Perhaps 
we  are  learning  something  af i  er  all.  It  is 
Ironic  that  the  Congress  should  permit  wage 
and  price  controls  to  expire  at  a  time  when 
the  country  is  in  the  worst  inflat  lonary  period 
of  Its  peacetime  history.  This  reflects  full 
recognition — finally — that  con  trols  solve 
nothing:  that,  in  fact,  they  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

If  we  have  learned  that  (rovernment 
spending  and  Government  iitervention 
in  the  economy  are  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion, we  wiU  be  less  likely  to  lelieve  that 
they  are  also  the  solutions.  Hc^aefully, 
many  are  learning  this  lesson. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  coDeagues  Mr. 
Poulos'  thoughtful  analysis  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Mky  12,  1974, 
and  insert  it  into  the  Record  e  t  this  time : 
Th*    Money     Scene:     Inflatiow     Exacting 

Ultimate  Price  Prom  Politic  m,  CRiErs 

Rampant  inflation  is  begini  ing  to  ad- 
minister poetic  Justice  to  the  political  leaders 
of  the  Western  world. 

Having  lacked  the  political  coiirage  to  fight 
rising  Inflation,  they  are  now  Stirling  to  pay 
the  ultimate  political  price. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  Canada,  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau's 
Liberal  government  fell  Wednesday  on  the 
Issue  of  liiflatl<m.  The  opposition  parties 
ripped  Trudeau's  budget  and  forced  an  elec- 
tion on  the  issue  of  high  prices. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Canadian  govern- 
ment had  been  defeated  on  a  vote  of  non- 
confidence  In  the  budget. 

Willy  Brandt's  dramatic  resignation  earlier 
in  the  week  as  West  Germany's  chancellor 
was  triggered  by  the  disclosure  that  one  of 
his  personal  aides  was  a  spy  for  the  East 
German  Communist  regime. 

But  Brandt  had  been  losing  popularity 
steadily  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  was  his 
government's  Inability  to  curb  inflation. 

Inflation,  along  with  a  welfare-state 
philosophy,  has  all  but  ruined  Great  Britain. 
Her  government  has  been  reduced  to  a 
rather  tneffeotlve  bureaucracy. 

Americans  may  be  disgusted  by  President 
Nixon's  Involvement  in  the  Watergate  cover- 
up,  but  they  are  angry  over  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  government  to  contain  Inflation. 

Inflation  may  prove  to  be  as  Important  an 
element  as  Watergate  in  President  Nixon's 
final  undoing. 

And  yet,  It  is  encouraging  that  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  is  emerging  so  forcefully 
that  national  leaders  are  coming  to  be 
Judged  by  what  they  do  or  don't  do  about  It. 

Perhaps  we  are  learning  something  after 
all. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Congress  should  per- 
mit wage  and  price  controls  to  expire  at  a 
time  when  the  country  Is  In  the  worst  in- 
flationary period  of  Its  peacetime  history. 

This  reflects  full  recognition — finally — 
that  controls  solve  nothing;  that,  in  fact, 
they  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Consider  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974, 
the  rat«  of  Inflation  was  In  double-digit 
territory  In  terms  of  three  yardsticks: 

A  10.8  per  cent  annual  rate  In  the  gross 
national  product  price  deflator,  which  is  the 
broadest  measure  of  price  performance. 

A  12.2  per  cent  annual  rate  In  consumer 
prices. 

A  28.8  per  cent  annual  rate  in  wholesale 
prices,  which  Is  subsequently  reflected  In 
higher  retail  prices. 

Consider  that  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1971 — the  last  full  quarter  before  Nixon  im- 
posed the  wage-price  freeze  as  a  prelude  to 
controls,  the  annual  rate  for  the  GNP  price 
deflator  was  4.9  per  cent,  and  the  annual 
rate  of  consumer  price  Increase  was  4.1  per 
cent,  and  the  annual  rat«  for  wholesale  prices 
was  4.8  per  cent. 

Yet  back  in  1971,  lalsor  leaders  and  busi- 
nessmen were  urging  Nixon  to  Impose  con- 
trols. So  the  President  Junked  his  sound 
economic  program  In  the  Interests  of  politi- 
cal expediency. 

We  have  since  acquired  such  a  distaste  for 
controls  that  George  Shultz,  in  a  parting 
Interview  before  leaving  his  post  as  Treasury 
secretary,  warned  of  a  possible  "rebellion"  by 
labor  leaders  and  businessmen  if  the  gov- 
ernment tried  to  reimpose  economic  re- 
straints. 

The  former  dean  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Graduate  School  of  Business  said  In- 
flation can  be  checked  only  by  government 
moves  to  control  spending,  restrain  money 
supply,  Increase  supplies  of  key  commodities 
to  reduce  prices,  and  stimulate  competition 
In  the  marketplace. 

Shultz'  prescription  for  curing  Inflation  is 
the  only  way  to  go.  And  while  It  would  be 
painful  In  terms  of  higher  unemployment 
and  other  tradeofl's.  It  Is  the  only  way  the 
economy  can  be  restored  to  a  healthy  state. 
Meanwhile,  the  high  level  of  Inflation  and 
Interest  rates  Is  extending  the  current  re- 
cession In  business  activity. 

The  economic  consulting  firm  of  Lionel  D. 

Edle  &  Co.  now  expects  that  real  growth  In 

the  g^oss  national  product  will  decline  by  1.6 

per  cent  in  the  second  quarter  of  1974. 

Coupled  with  an  estimated   5.8   per  cent 
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decline  in  real  GNP  in  the  first  quarter,  the 
economic  slowdown  this  year  would  be  la- 
beled a  recession. 

That  degree  of  economic  slowdown  should 
help  cool  off  the  Inflation  rate  near-term. 

But  whether  Inflation  can  be  curbed  on  a 
longer-term  basis  depends  on  what  the  poli- 
ticians think  they  have  to  do  to  save  their 
Jobs. 

Perhaps  Pierre  Trudeau's  experience  will 
have  a  sobering  Influence  on  'em. 


NEWSLETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  distribute 
a  newsletter  to  my  constituents  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on 
my  activities  in  Washington  as  their  rep- 
resentative and  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
thinking  on  major  issues.  At  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  share  my 
most  recent  newsletter  with  my  col- 
leagues for  their  information: 

Newsletter  to  Constituents 
(By  Representative  Lester  L.  Wolft) 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent:  In  this  Is- 
sue of  my  newsletter,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  the  still  highly  pertinent  topic  of 
drug  abuse  In  our  communities  and  the 
directly  related  Incidence  of  thefts  and 
violent  crime. 

Today,  while  our  nation  is  In  the  grip  of 
an  Inflationary  hammerlock,  plagued  by  In- 
creasing costs  and  expenses  for  every  com- 
modity of  family  living  and  business,  Amer- 
icans are  suffering  losses  In  excess  of  $27  bil- 
lion a  year  for  property  stolen  in  connection 
with  heroin  addiction.  Additionally,  nearly 
(6  billion  a  year — $16  million  a  day — is  being 
spent  across  the  nation  on  illegal  heroin. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  shocking 
and  debilitating  overall  destruction  heroin 
addiction  wreaks  on  our  society,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  flght  the  cause  of  this 
evil  at  Its  root  source — the  poppy  fields. 

Most  recently,  together  with  Congressmen 
Rangel  and  Rodlno,  I  Introduced  a  House 
Resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  begin 
serious  negotiations  with  Turkey  to  prevent 
that  nation  from  lifting  its  ban  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  opium  poppy — a  ban  that 
cracked  the  French  Connection  and  success- 
fully abated  the  supply  of  Illegal  heroin 
destined  for  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United 
States.  This  Resolution,  simultaneously  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  by  Senators  Buckley 
and  Mondale  and  now  co-sponsored  by  more 
than  216  Members  of  the  Congress,  further 
directs  the  F>resldent  to  utilize  his  authority 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Turkey  If  these  negotiations  prove 
imfruitful. 

Just  as  the  get-tough  policy  on  drugs  I 
advocated  be  applied  to  the  Far  East  Is  ef- 
fecting a  massive  clampdown  on  the  illegal 
narcotics  traffic  from  Thailand,  Burma  and 
Laos,  I  believe  we  must  be  consistent  and 
firm  In  our  Insistence  that  Turkey  retain  her 
ban  on  the  production  of  the  opium  poppy. 
For  until  1972  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey 
were  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  ruinous 
road  of  corruption  and  profiteering  that 
stretched  halfway  across  the  world  to  the 
streets  of  New  York,  Its  environs  and  sub- 
urbs, where  Its  lethal  traffic  was  dispersed  to 
pollute  untold  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
children  as  heroin  addicts. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  If  we  are  ever 
to  contain  the  wave  of  heroin  addiction  that 
swept  this  nation  In  near  epidemic  propor- 
tlons  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  and  if  we 
are  to  stop  the  addicts  who  steal  and  plunder 
to  support  their  habits,  we  must  see  to  It 
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that  the  Illicit  supply  Is  completely  erad- 
icated at  the  sources.  America  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  allowing  Ita 
citizens  and  institutions  to  be  contaminated 
by  drugs. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Turkish  ban  on 
the  cultivation  and  production  of  opium 
is  working  and  I  applaud  the  cooperation 
and  understanding  being  exerted  by  those 
Turkish  officials  who  wish  to  continue  this 
policy.  Their  support,  which  has  severed  the 
heroin  pipeline,  Is  both  courageous  and  hu- 
manitarian. Agitation  by  greedy  forces,  in- 
cluding some  American  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies and  some  demagogic  Turkish  poli- 
ticians to  reverse  this  policy  and  renew  the 
Illicit  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  must 
not  succeed  for  the  result  will  be  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  further  heroin  addiction. 

Since  the  Turkish  government  In  return 
for  compensation  from  the  United  States 
agreed  to  suppress  the  growth  of  opium  pop- 
py, there  has  been  a  dramatic  decrease  In 
the  amount  of  heroin  available  in  the  streets 
of  New  York.  ...  If  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, bowing  lo  pressure  from  Turkish 
poppy  growers  and  the  domestic  pharma- 
ceutical industry  agrees  to  a  lifting  of  the 
ban.  it  will  be  a  backward  step  that  is  al- 
most guaranteed  to  lead  to  an  upsurge  in 
heroin  addiction  nationally  with  the  conse- 
quent rise  In  addict-related  crimes. — Verome 
Hornblass,  Commissioner,  New  York  City 
Addiction  Agency,  April,  1974. 

Concerned  with  the  increasing  reports  that 
Turkey  Is  weighing  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  resuming  op>en  cultivation  for 
the  world  market,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control,  went  to  Turkey 
during  the  March  1974  Congressional  recess 
to  talk  firsthand  with  Turk  officials  and  farm- 
ers. Ambassador  Macomber,  and  American 
and  Turkish  drug  enforcement  agents.  To- 
gether with  Rep.  Rangel,  whose  Manhattan 
district  Is  one  of  the  most  drug-plagued  In 
America,  we  learned  that  the  average  Turk 
is  unaware  of  the  effects  of  heroin  addiction 
In  the  United  States — since  it  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem in  their  own  country — and  that  the  U.S. 
aid  was  not  reaching  the  farmers.  The  aver- 
age Turkish  farmer  we  visited  realizes  be- 
tween $35  and  $50  per  year  from  the  sale 
of  legal  morphine  gum  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  Is  hardpressed  to  live  on  this 
meager  sum.  However,  he  Is  totally  unaware 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  poppy 
which  he  previously  channeled  to  the  Illegal 
market  for  greater  remuneration.  He  uses 
the  poppy  seed  himself  for  cooking  oils  and 
native  bread,  not  as  an  opiate — a  practice 
he  shuns. 

In  our  discussions,  we  conveyed  the  serious 
manner  in  which  Congress  views  this  drug 
situation  and  emphasized  the  high  priority 
this  nation  places  on  combatting  the  illegal 
narcotics  traffic  and  its  direct  relationship 
to  crime.  I  reminded  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate — 
during  the  height  of  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina — passed  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  I 
authored,  to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to  Thailand 
unless  it  cooperated  fully  with  our  drug  en- 
forcement efforts. 

Just  recently,  my  amendment  to  Impose 
trade  sanctions  on  any  non-cooperating  na- 
tion was  Included  In  the  new  U.S.  trade  bill. 
The  actions,  I  believe,  are  necessary  for  we 
have  too  often  paid  the  piper  without  calling 
the  tune. 

Congressmen  like  Wolff  can  be  useful  In 
foreign  relations — a  Congressman  can  make 
threats  that  diplomats  can't  and  sometimes 
the  diplomats  like  having  Congressmen  speak 
out. — Government  official  quoted  In  Newsday 
article  by  Anthony  Marro,  Washington  Bu- 
reau, AprU  1,  1974. 

What  is  really  behind  the  recent  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  resume  opium 
production  after  the  ban  has  proven  so  suc- 
cessful? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  It  economic?  Only  1  percent  of  Turkey's 
gross  national  production  was  In  legail  pro- 
duction of  opium  at  the  time  the  ban  was 
Instituted. 

Is  It  people?  Less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  of  Turkey  was  engaged  In  opium 
poppy  growing  at  the  time  the  ban  was  insti- 
tuted. 

I  think  the  reason  Is  much  more  sinister. 
It  Is  quite  obvious  that  the  Influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  and  selflsh  interests  of  others 
are  overpowering  the  need  to  halt  interna- 
tional narcotics  trafficking. 

Recent  data  Indicates  that  a  six-year  pat- 
tern of  Increasing  numbers  of  new  addicts 
has  been  reversed.  The  rates  of  overdose 
deaths,  drug  related  hepatitis  and  drug  re- 
lated property  crimes.  Indicators  of  Instances 
of  heroin  dependence,  have  declined  through- 
out the  U.S.  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. — 
Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  Director  Special  Section 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  at  U.N. 
Commission,  Geneva. 

The  problem  is  compounded  and  made  even 
more  acute  by  local  Turkish  politicians  who 
are  attempting  to  use  the  Issue  of  the  ban  as 
a  device  to  mask  the  severe  economic  problem 
Tvirkey  Is  now  facing.  There  are  some  who 
are  critical  of  the  hard  line  I  have  taken 
pertaining  to  the  reciprocal  elements  In  our 
foreign  aid  policy.  We  do  have  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  Turkey,  and  over  the  years 
we  have  given  more  than  $3  billion  In  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey. 

America  today  Is  engaged  In  a  war  on 
drugs.  Is  It  too  much  for  us  to  ask  Turkey 
to  come  to  our  assistance  and  Join  In  this 
fight.  Just  as  we  have  joined  In  their  defense? 

I  Intend  to  vigorously  p\uBue  my  efforts  to 
Insure  that  the  American  people  will  never 
again  be  subject  to  the  level  of  availability 
of  heroin  In  our  streets,  the  attendant  crime 
and  the  deterioration  of  our  society  so  prev- 
alent prior  to  the  heroin  ban.  If  Turkey  re- 
enters the  opium  business,  I  reluctantly  pre- 
dict that  these  Ills  will  strike  our  communi- 
ties again  and  that  would  prove  disastrous. 


NEW  JUDICIAL  POSTS  FOR  M. 
MICHAEL  POTOKER  AND  JACOB 
LUTSKY  OF  QUEENS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
achievements  of  distinguished  residents 
of  one's  home  community.  I  am  there- 
fore happy  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
M.  Michael  Potoker  of  Forest  Hills,  who 
has  been  on  the  Family  Court  bench 
since  1965,  and  Judge  Jacob  Lutsky  of 
Beechhurst  were  recently  appointed  by 
the  Governor  as  special  narcotics  case 
judges  on  the  State  Court  of  Claims. 

Although  it  is  true  that  ours  is  a  coun- 
try of  laws  and  not  of  men,  it  is  stiU  a 
fact  that  the  quality  of  the  men  selected 
to  enforce  and  interpret  those  laws  de- 
termines to  a  large  extent  the  future 
well-being  of  our  society. 

The  future  is  in  good  hands  with  Mr. 
Potoker  and  Judge  Lutsky. 

I  recommend  the  following  articles 
from  the  Long  Island  Press  on  these  dis- 
tinguished judges  to  my  colleagues: 

New   Judicial   Posts  for  Potoker,   Lutsky 

Gov.  Wilson  yesterday  appointed  two  Fam- 
ily Court  Judges  from  Queens  as  special  nar- 
cotics case  judges  on  the  state  Court  of 
Claims. 
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Named  to  the  nine-year  terms  on  the 
bench  were  Judge  M.  Michael  Potoker  of 
Forest  Hills  and  Judge  Jacob  Lutsky  of 
Beechhurst. 

The  appointments  require  State  Senate 
confirmation  which  Is  expected  to  come 
Thursday. 

Potoker,  59,  has  been  on  the  Family  Court 
bench  since  1965.  He  was  appointed  a  Crim- 
inal Court  Judge  in  1964. 

A  graduate  of  Brooklyn  Law  School,  Poto- 
ker is  a  former  reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
Dally  Mirror  and  New  York  American.  He 
also  served  for  14  years  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild. 

Potoker  Is  president  of  the  newly  formed 
New  York  City  Family  Court  Judges  Associ- 
ation and  vice  president  of  the  Association 
of  Judges  of  the  Family  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  is  also  a  representative  to 
the  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  Conference  and 
the  Council  of  Judges  of  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

Potoker  also  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  Queens  County  Bar  Association. 

He  once  served  as  chairman  of  the  Queens 
Labor  Committee  for  the  EUection  of  then- 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  was  a  vice  president 
of  the  State  CIO  and  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Speaker's  Bureau. 

Lutsky,  63,  was  appointed  to  Family  Court 
In  1966. 

A  graduate  of  the  Cornell  University,  Law 
School,  Lutsky  is  a  former  legal  aide  to 
Mayors  William  O'Dwyer,  Vincent  ImpelUt- 
terl  and  Wagner. 

•  s  •  •  • 

Most  recently,  Lutsky  served  as  a  member 
of  Mayor  Beame's  transition  panel. 

He  has  received  numerous  special  appoint- 
ments In  city,  state  and  federal  government 
capacities  and  Is  considered  an  expert  on 
municipal  government. 

Potoker  and  Lutsky  have  t>een  found  pro- 
fessionally qualified  by  a  screening  panel 
headed  by  Francis  Bergen,  former  Associate 
Judge  of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  announcing  the  two  appointments,  the 
governor  said  the  screening  panel  "was  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  Gov.  Rockefeller  and 
assigned  to  determine  whether  candidates 
reconunended  by  the  governor  are  qualified 
to  serve  on  the  Court  of  Claims  and  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  enforcement  of 
the  state's  amended  drug  laws  will  give 
them." 

"Law  Alone  Can't  Stem  Drugs" — Rehabili- 
tation's Needed  Too,  Narcotics  Judge  Says 
One  of  two  Family  Court  Judges  from 
Queens,  confirmed  yesterday  as  special  nar- 
cotics case  Judges  on  the  Court  of  Claims, 
warned  that  the  courts  alone  can't  cure  the 
drug  problem. 

Speaking  to  The  Press  after  his  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  Judge  M.  Michael  Potoker 
of  Forest  Hills  emphasized  the  role  of  other 
Institutions. 

"What  I  Impressed  upon  both  the  steering 
committee  and  especially  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  that  I  hope  they  don't 
depend  on  the  law  exclusively  to  get  rid  of 
the  narcotics  problem.  I  think  education  and 
rehabilitative  services  are  still  very  Impor- 
tant. Perhaps  a  combination  of  all  three 
might  do  It  In  the  long  run." 

Potoker  said  that  Judge  Jacob  Lutsky  of 
Beechhurst,  also  confirmed  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  held  similar  views. 

"He  became  a  Family  Court  Judge  on  Dec. 
29,  1965,"  he  said  reeling  off  the  date  from 
memory,  "and  we've  had  B'/j  years  to  com- 
pare notes." 

Continuing  to  expand  bis  views,  Potoker 
said,  "As  a  trial  Judge  for  the  past  10  years, 
I  told  the  legislators  that  I  would  rather  en- 
joy the  discretionary  powers  of  a  Judge  In 
sentencing.  However,  as  a  judge  of  the  court, 
I  am  duly  bound  to  observe  the  law." 
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Potoker  was  referring  to  a  proVlalon  In  tlie 
state's  new  narcotics  law  for  matnlatory  sen- 
tence for  certAlo  drug  offenders. 

Potoker  cited  the  importance  of  the  Fsmlly 
Court  ae  a  lurf  to  curing  probiem^  before  they 
become  irreversible,  and  said  h^  urged  the 
legislators  to  Increase  that  courtfe  fuadlng. 

He  becsme  moet  ajunaated  a^  he  rccaUed 
his  eerl;  career.  wtaVcb  began  M  new^apers 
as  an  office  boy  for  Use  now  oefunct  New 
York  Mirror.  | 

"I  remember  say  first  attvy — I  was  supposed 
to  go  to  Sunnyskle  at  Loweryj  Street  and 
Queens  Boulevard.  It  was  ralnlnig  and  I  was 
thinking,  now  where  tbe  heck  la  fiunnyside?" 

Potoker  went  on  to  graduate  from  Brook- 
lyn Law  Scboel  and  served  for  14  years  as 
secretary-treasorer  ot  the  New  York  News- 
paper OuUct. 

Ha  is  praaident  of  the  newly  Iformed  New 
York  City  Paaally  Court  Judge&i  Association 
and  a  representative  to  the  Fait  Trial  Free 
Press  Conference,  among  his  many  judicial 
aaaoclaticna  J 

He  oace  aenred  as  chairsoan  oQ  the  Queens 
Labor  CoDunlttee  for  the  F-i*<^<Krt  of  tben- 
Mayw  Bobert  F.  Wagner,  and  wae  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  state  CU3.  I 

Lotaky.  ft3,  la  a  graduate  of  the  Cornea 
tJalvaslty  Law  School  and  former  legal  aide 
to  Mayors  William  O'Dwyer.  Vlnciit  Impelllt- 
terl  and  Warner.  j 

Most  recently  Lutsky  served  ae  a  member 
of  Mayor  Bcazne's  transition  p^iei. 

He  has  received  ntuneroua  special  sppotnt- 
menta  1b  city,  state  and  federal  government 
and  Is  considered  an  expert  o^  municipal 
government.  . 

JuREwrrz. 
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Mr.  CAREY  of  Wew  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  15  we  will  mark  an  Important 
date — a  sorrowful  anniversary  in  the 
lives  of  all  Littmanian-Amei  icans.  For 
on  that  date  we  commemora;e  Russian 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  State ;  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  v  hich  took 
place  34  years  ago. 

This  commemoration  maris  also  the 
beginning  of  a  very  tragic  period  for 
those  noble  people  for  les4  than  12 
months  after  this  occurred  a  niasc  depor- 
tation of  more  than  150,000  Baits  to  slave 
labor  camps  took  plsce. 

LiUinania,  however,  a  symbbl  of  great 
conrage  and  hope,  did  not  peniiit  itself  to 
be  enslaved  without  a  strong  pght.  Just 
shortly  before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, the  citizens  of  Lithuania  stood  Arm 
and  overthrew  Russian  domiaation  and 
gained  freedom.  But  the  joys  cf  this  vic- 
tory were  short-lived  s'lcp  less  than  2 
months  later  with  Hitler's  invasion.  In- 
dependence was  torn  from  the^n. 

In  a  way.  this  anniversary  not  onb' 
causes  us  to  pause  and  reflecl  over  thai 
particularly  tragic  era  for  the  Baltic 
States,  but  it  also  stands  as  a  Symbol  for 
the  trials  and  heartaches  these  Baits 
have  known  throughout  their  1  lietory  as  a 
result  of  countless  invasions  :  rom  other 
ceontTfes  both  East  and  West  These  in- 
vasions have  cost  the  countrj^  dearly  in 
population,  but  they  have  nevet  been  able 
to  destroy  the  strong  spirit  ind  deter- 
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mlnatton  that  the  Baits  adhere  to  as  they 
strive  to  achieve  freedom.  -^ 

We  in  America  have  never  accepted  the 
tight  grip  with  which  Russia  holds  Lith- 
uania and  aH  Baltic  lands.  We  share 
their  desire  to  see  free  electic^is.  freedom 
of  religion,  and  the  other  important  com- 
ponents that  signify  Independence. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  their  efTorts  to  gain  lasting 
independence  and  self-destiny.  Let  us, 
moreover,  go  on  record  as  sharing  the 
grief  they  have  known  over  the  death  ol 
their  countrymen,  and  awaiting  the  joy 
which  will  come  when  freedom  is  no 
lander  a  goal,  but  has  become  a  reality 
for  Lithuania. 
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NATIONAL  PARKS  IN  THE  CHANG- 
ING WORLD  OF  OUTDOOR  RECRE- 
ATION 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  auuiroaicLa 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ronald  Walker,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  recently  addressed  the 
Pouc'uh  Annual  American  Family  Camp- 
ing Congress  in  Chicago.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  Mr.  Walker's  remarks  con- 
cerning visitation  at  our  National  Parks 
in  view  of  orrr  energy  situation.  I  felt  his 
views  should  be  shared  with,  all  Members 
of  congress   through,  inclusion   in   the 

RSCOBO. 

The  address  foUows: 

National  Parks  in  the  Changing  World  Of 
OuTSooa  Bbcbsation 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Good 
Mtamln^.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

When  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  the  Camping 
Congress,  gasoline  lines  were  long  and  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  was  In  effect.  Prophets  of 
doom  were  crying  over  the  death  of  the 
camping  Industry — the  npcomlng  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  recreation  Industry — and  the 
hopelessness  of  tbe  situation  in   general. 

It  remtDda  me  of  a  rtc»7  about  Mark 
Twain.  One  of  the  wire  services  reported  his 
death,  and  even  printed  a  rather  flowery 
obituary.  When  friends  brought  this  to  bis 
attention,  Mark  Twain  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  newspajier  wire  service,  which  said  "The 
report  of  my  death  was  an  exaggeration." 

The  reports  of  the  dewth  of  the  camping 
industry  were  also  exaggerated.  The  camping 
InduBtry — and  we  In  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, along  with  that  industry — went  tbroxig^ 
a  traumatic  experience  which  had  an  effect — 
a  very  marked  eSect — upon  America. 

The  United  States  had  been  on  a  growth 
binge  for  more  than  200  years.  We  had  been 
gyrating  wildly  through  a  "bigger  Is  better 
syndrome,"  a  ritualistic  dance  which  said 
that  there  win  always  be  more  and  more 
products,  torn  from  more  and  more  acres  ol 
America  .  .  .  tliat  this  wonderful  horn  of 
plenty  would  never  come  to  the  end.  We 
bragged  about  StonesvUIe,  USA.  and  boasted 
that  StonesvUIe  was  the  fastest  growing 
little  city  In  the  world,  that  we  had  added 
5,000  new  citizens  this  past  year,  which  led 
to  an  Increase  of  tlCLCKO  worth  of  bank 
deposits,  an  increase  In  gross  sales  of  more 
than  12%  and  business  was  booming.  God 
was  in  his  heaven,  and  all  was  right  with 
the  world. 

Let's  apply  that  to  the  National  Pork 
Service.  We  found  that  tbe  ''MT^>a«t''>e  Sood 
tide  of  visitation  was  rolling  on  .  . .  ve  ««>• 


recetrlng  more  and  more  visitors  every  year, 
from  loa  mUlicHi  in  19S9  to  217  million  In 
1973.  and  we  were  building  more  and  more 
campgrounds  each  year  to  meet  the  demands 
of  an  ever-increasing  crowd  of  campers 
naore  and  mare,  bigger  and  bigger  .  .  .  and 
here  again  we  thoagbt  that  bigger  was  better ! 

Bat  Umg  before  the  all  embargo  and  the 
gasoltne  crunch,  we  had  learned  that  there 
was  an  outer  Ibnit  and  that  we  could  not 
coBtinoe  to  accommodate  Increasing  num- 
bers of  Tisttora  in  the  old,  traditional  ways. 
The  National  Park  Service  could  not  meet 
all  the  demand  for  ramping  opportunities  in 
the  national  parka.  If  we  had  continued  to 
meet  the  demand,  we  would  soon  have  had 
wall-to-wall  campgrounds  and  would  have 
over-used  the  parka,  over-enjoyed  the  parks, 
to  the  point  where  we  woiild  be  violating  the 
fundamental  purpose  which  Congress'  Or- 
ganic Act  o<  191S  aet  for  our  guidance  ...  to 
praeerve  the  historic,  natural  and  scenic 
values  of  the  parks  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  enjoyment  of  the  parka. 

So.  now  we  find  the  reports  of  our  death 
were  greaUy  exaggerated.  We  have  gasoline 
for  the  summer  and  America  is  not,  as  some 
would  have  led  us  to  fear,  doomed  to  an 
existence  as  a  second-rate  power.  This  is  still 
tbe  greatest  and  most  wonderful  nation  on 
eactli — and  it  will  remain  tbe  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth.  But  we  cannot  look  forward 
to  unrestricted  use  of  everything,  without 
fear  of  exhausting  the  resources,  as  we  once 
did.  Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to  return 
to  tbe  era  of  "sky's  the  llBoit"  use  of  our  re- 
sources. If  the  price  of  gaanlinr  oould  be 
rolled  back  to  1970  levels,  if  the  flow  of  ea 
fronx  overseas  could  be  trebled — if  the  horu 
of  plenty  could  reappear  again — right  now — 
tbe  situation  would  not  return  to  19^0.  For 
the  first  time  In  our  two  hundred  year  his- 
tory as  a  nation,  Americans  saw  that  there 
was  a  bottom  to  the  barrel — that  there  was 
a  limit  to  what  we  had  thou^t  Umltlca, 
Tbia  summer  niay  reveal  tbe  greatest  change 
In  vacation  patterns  since  World  War  II.  We 
ate  no  longer  livlikg  in  a  fool's  paradise.  W» 
are  intelligently  tar  If  ling  our  sltnatiork. 
learning  to  Uve  with  tbe  realities  of  life  and 
tluU  has  to  be  an  Improvement. 

About  the  same  time  that  tbe  double- 
barreled  price  and  energy  crunch  was  build- 
ing up  on  our  horizons,  another  event  had 
an  important  eSect  upon  your  campgrounds, 
and  upon  our  status  as  a  camping  landlord. 
Fniblic  Law  93-81  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States.  Aimed  at  pre- 
venting an  increase  in  launching  ramp  fee 
charges — tbe  new  law  did  things  which  not 
eveu  its  sponsors  wanted  it  to  do.  It  threw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water,  and  sud- 
denly last  August  it  became  impossible  for 
the  National  Park.  Service  to  collect  fees  for 
camping  facilities.  According  to  tbe  wording 
of  93-81.  we  bad  to  provide  a  myriad  of  serv- 
ices (Including  hot  showers  and  flush  toi- 
lets!) or  else  stop  charging.  We  nevei  gave 
a  thought  to  the  posslbUlty  of  trying  to  up- 
grade our  campgrounds  to  meet  the  requ^e- 
ments  of  the  law — to  do  so  was  patently  Im- 
possible for  lis — after  all,  we  operate  539 
campgrounds  providing  more  than  28.000 
camp  sites  in  93  parks  areas. 

Public  Law  93-81  had  two  big  result*— 
both  of  them  harmful.  It  deprived  federal 
agencies  of  tbe  campground  \iser  fees  which 
would  have  been  available  for  campground 
operation  and  maintenance.  la  the  case  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  we  would  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  revenue  estimated  between 
six  and  seven  million  dollars  a  year  in  fees 
winingly  paid  by  campers. 

Secondly,  Public  Law  93-81  worked  a  dis- 
service to  the  commercial  campiground  aad 
to  tbe  state  and  local  govermrLent-operatad 
campground — botb  of  wblcb  continued 
charging  for  their  facilities  while  everything 
was  free  in  tbe  federal  campgrounda 

It  la  not  my  lnt,ant.lon  to  increase  tbe  total 
number  of  "y^rr*^'"''*  available  la  Ik 
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tlonal  parks.  Our  needs  and  our  objectives 
are  being  studied  In  depth  at  this  moment 
and  we  will  soon  have  the  information  upon 
which  to  base  our  future  actions.  We  want 
to  operate  the  national  parks  to  provide  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  ntimber  of 
people — now  and  In  the  future.  To  meet  this 
end,  we  hope  to  encourage  construction  of 
campgrounds  outside  of  the  parks — rather 
than  in  the  parks.  By  this  I  mean  that,  I  am 
not  advocating  some  sort  of  financial  aid 
from  the  Park  Service,  to  further  construc- 
tion of  private  campgrounds  outside  the 
parks.  Where  existing  campground  facilities 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  camping  public,  the  National 
Park  Service  believes  that  tbe  private  sector 
of  our  Industry  wUl  meet  that  demand. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  no  inten- 
tion of  trying  to  provide  camping  facilities 
to  meet  demand,  not  when  expansion  of 
camping  would  conflict  with  our  larger 
aim  of  preserving  the  values  of  our  298  park 
areas.  'There  Is  no  room  for  compromise  on 
that  issue.  The  statistics  show  that  the  total 
number  of  campsites  available  in  the  na- 
tional parks  is  decreasing — very  slightly  but 
steadily — since  about  1968,  as  campgrounds 
are  Improved  and  marginal  sites  are  elimi- 
nated. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  when 
I  left  Washington,  Congress  was  moving  to- 
ward passage  of  legislation  to  restore  the 
authority  to  charge  campground  user  fees 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  federal  government  would 
resume  charging  for  its  campgrounds,  effec- 
tively removing  the  artlflclal  subsidy  for  fed- 
eral camping  and  will  restore  the  badly  need- 
ed funds  with  which  we  can  maintain  these 
facilities. 

Last  year  we  had  a  reservation  system 
working  in  Yosemlte,  Grand  Teton,  Yellow- 
stone, Grand  Canyon,  Acadia  and  Everglades 
National  Parks.  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  clear  the  way  for  us  to  Institute  a 
1974  camping  reservation  system.  We  hope 
the  system  will  handle  reservations  for  23 
national  parks  this  summer,  an  Increase 
from  the  six  parks  Included  In  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  1973.  We  were  delayed  in 
our  efforts  to  set  this  up  for  1974  by  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  charging  of 
user  fees  in  the  campgrounds.  Obviously,  the 
two  problems  are  Inter-related,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  legislation  will  solve  both  prob- 
lems. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  computerized  res- 
ervation and  information  system  can  be  im- 
proved to  handle  the  matter  of  referring  re- 
quests when  the  park  campground  cannot 
accept  the  reservation.  Computers  can  do 
wonderful  things — and  we  hope  that  we  will 
soon  have  the  capability  to  refer  the  appli- 
cant from  the  reserved  NPS  campgrounds 
to  a  nearby  campground  operated  by  the 
state,  by  the  county,  by  the  city  and  by 
the  commercial  operator.  Why  not?  We  look 
forward  to  a  completely  Integrated  system, 
eventually,  which  will  accept  the  camp- 
ground reservation  request — and  either  place 
It  with  the  NPS  campground,  or  refer  it  to 
the  appropriate  campground  outside  of  the 
park  and  actually  msike  tbe  reservation  for 
that  alternate  campground — all  by  computer. 
This  system  would  not  only  allow  us  to  han- 
dle our  own  problem  more  efficiently,  but 
would  also  prevent  the  needless  waste  of 
gasoline  which  Is  a  part  of  the  frustrating 
business  of  driving  from  campground  to 
campground  looking  for  an  open  space,  often 
late  in  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  drive. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  totally  different  pat- 
tern of  visitation  to  the  parks  resulting  from 
the  necessity  for  saving  limited  supplies  of 
fossil  fuels.  The  1974  visitor  may  drive  a 
shorter  distance  to  reach  the  park  at  lower 
speeds,  and  he  may  stay  longer  at  the  park 
when  he  reaches  It.  No  more  would  we  see  the 
500-mlle-a-day  syndrome — where  the  tourist 
boasted  that  he  had  driven  500  miles,  and 
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"seen"  three  national  parks  in  24  hours. 
About  all  he  had  to  show  for  that  "experience" 
was  a  stack  of  picture  postcards  and  a  need 
for  a  rest. 

Our  modern  park  visitor  wants  more  out  of 
his  visit  than  a  trip  to  the  newsstand  to  buy 
post  cards,  a  quick  trip  to  the  rest  room,  a 
bottle  of  pop  and  he's  on  his  way  to  "visit" 
the  next  park.  The  new  visitor,  especially 
the  youth,  wants  to  know  the  park.  He  wants 
to  learn  about  the  values  the  park  was  de- 
signed to  preserve.  He  wants  to  learn — in 
depth — and  we  are  gearing  up  to  give  him  the 
rewarding  park  experience  which  he  deserves. 
There  are  200  areas  in  the  national  park 
system  located  within  100  miles  of  a  metro- 
politan area.  So  almost  any  kind  of  park  "ex- 
perience" you  may  want,  historic,  natural, 
cultural  or  recreational.  Is  less  than  a  tank- 
ful  of  gas  away.  And  at  today's  gas  prices, 
this  makes  a  difference. 

In  addition,  this  year,  we  would  like  to 
lessen  overcrowding  by  encouraging  very 
rewarding  visits  to  national  parks  before  Me- 
morial Day  and  after  Labor  Day.  I  am  certain 
many  of  you  will  agree  that  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  scenery  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
spring  and  fall  and,  for  that  matter,  even 
during  winter  months  in  many  parks.  An- 
other way  to  beat  the  crowds  is  to  get  off  the 
beaten  paths  to  the  most  popular  parks  and 
visit  the  92  park  areas  we  call  "lesser  used" 
or  "under  used."  I  visited  62  park  areas  dur- 
ing my  flrst  year  as  Director  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  most  of  my  most  pleasant  memories 
are  of  "off  season"  trips  to  "lesser  known" 
parks.  And  I've  been  told  that  because  of  the 
gasoline  problems,  we  will  add  probably  an- 
other 20  parks  to  our  "under  used"  listing 
this  year.  You  can  still  "get  away"  In  this 
country. 

Interpreters  In  the  National  Park  Service 
have  aJways  complained  that  the  visitor 
doesn't  take  time  to  read  the  pamphlets,  look 
at  the  exhibits,  walk  the  Interpretive  trails, 
listen  to  the  recorded  messages,  attend  the 
educational  film — that  the  visitor  doesn't 
really  see  the  parks.  We  hope  this  complaint 
will  be  heard  less  often  this  camping  season. 
We  want  to  present  the  quality  experience 
which  the  park  visitor  wants.  We  think  for 
us  that  this  is  the  most  Important  and  far- 
reaching  benefit  to  come  out  of  tbe  energy 
crunch  which  caused  such  consternation 
some  months  ago. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  visitor  who  makes 
an  In-depth  visit  to  a  national  park  area  will 
also  make  an  in-depth  visit  to  the  camp- 
ground of  his  choice.  At  that  campground, 
he  Is  apt  to  require  more  goods  and  services 
than  before.  The  campground  which  provides 
a  laundry  facility,  for  example,  will  r»r  bably 
be  more  attractive  to  the  visitor  who  stays  a 
week,  than  it  was  to  the  visitor  who  spent 
only  one  night.  The  services  and  facilities 
which  were  sometimes  provided  Incidental  to 
the  provision  of  a  campground,  are  now 
deemed  of  central  Importance.  We  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  not  be  providing 
these  Increased  goods  and  services,  although 
some  of  our  concessioners  may. 

The  In-depth  park  visit  should  also  In- 
clude greater  awareness  that  parks  are  a  dif- 
ferent environment  for  urban  Americans. 
But  common  sense  safety  rules  apply  every- 
where. Most  park  regulations  are  in  concert 
with  state  codes,  but  driving  safety  and  ob- 
servance of  park  regulations  and  speed  laws 
Is  something  I  should  mention  to  you.  There 
were  179  fatalities  In  the  parks  last  year  and 
59  of  these  Involved  motorists,  second  only 
to  73  drownings. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  travail  of 
the  past  six  months  which  Is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Recreational  travel  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  as  a  worthy  use  for  fossil  fuels, 
not  as  a  luxury  consumption  of  fuels.  Rep- 
resentatives of  many  facets  of  the  camping 
Industry  have  been  at  work  In  Washington 
during  the  last  eight  months.  They  have  done 
a  good  Job  of  presenting  your  point  of  view 
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to  administrators  In  the  Executive  Branch 
of  government  and — of  equal  Importance — 
to  your  elected  representatives  In  Congress. 
It  Is  apparent  that  their  work  has  been  ef- 
fective and  that  any  planning  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  In  regard  to  alloca- 
tions of  fuels  will  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  recreation  Industry. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  these  observations  from  my  own 
philosophy  regarding  management  of  the 
part  of  the  economy  which  I  have  some  small 
part  in  determining  results — the  National 
Park  Service  which  I  have  the  honor  of  di- 
recting. I  can  sum  up  the  things  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  these  few  statements 
of  principle: 

1.  National  park  areas  will  continue  to  wel- 
come the  family  camper.  As  we  have  replied 
to  hundreds  of  Inquiries,  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion of  prohibiting  trailer  campers  In  your 
national  parks. 

2.  We  expect  to  maintain  the  existing 
camping  facilities  within  tbe  parks,  but  we 
do  not  anticipate  expanding  the  number  of 
camping  facilities  within  the  parks. 

3.  We  encourage  the  development  of  camp- 
ing faculties  outside  the  parks.  In  order  that 
more  campers  can  enjoy  the  parks  without 
harming  them. 

4.  We  recognize  tbe  role  of  the  recrea- 
tional travel  Industry  as  an  active,  valid  seg- 
ment of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  we  will 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  segment  of 
the  American  public  which  enjoys  camping. 

5.  We  will  continue  strenuous  efforts  to 
make  the  national  park  areas  of  this  great 
nation  even  more  worthy  of  your  visits — 
even  more  worthy  of  representing  the  price- 
less heritage  of  scenic,  historic  and  natural 
values  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  America. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me 
here  today,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  the 
National  Park  Service,  under  my  direction, 
will  always  listen  to  whatever  opinions  you 
wish  to  express.  We  welcome  your  coopera- 
tion, and  we  pledge  you  ours. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LARRY  MULAY 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF   ILLINOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  197 i 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  treasured  in- 
stitutions is  its  free  press.  All  across  this 
country,  publishers,  editors,  and  re- 
porters can  be  proud  of  the  Job  they  have 
done  in  helping  to  make  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  most  well-informed 
people  in  the  world. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  this  country's  finest  and  most 
diligent  journalists,  Larry  Mulay.  Larry 
is  retiring  after  a  55 -year  career  that  has 
brought  honor  to  the  journalism  pro- 
fession. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  editorial  from  one  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  newspapers: 

If  Chicago's  newspeople  ever  organized  a 
fan  club,  It  likely  would  be  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Larry  Mulay.  Hundreds  of  them  have  come 
under  his  tutelage  and  enjoyed  his  friendship 
as  they  broke  Into  Chicago  jotirnallsm  by 
way  of  the  City  News  Bureau. 

Not  many  newspaper  readers  come  to  know 
about  the  City  News  Bureau,  for  It  Is  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes operation,  providing  a  vital 
information  service  on  a  co-operative  basis 
for  the  print  and  broadcast  media.  And  over 
the  years  it  has  also  provided  a  training 
ground  for  reporters. 
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Larry  ran  a  tough  school  at 
he  admits  It  has  "mellowed 
the  lessons  he  helped  teach  through 
as  city  editor  of  the  service 
decade   as   general   manager 
planted  in  the  work  of  newsm( 
women  In  Chicago  and  throug!  lout 
tton.  In  his  incredible  55-year 
(he  began  as  a  copy  boy   In 
estimates  he  has  helped  to  tral^ 
ing  journalists.  Among  his 
many  now  at  the  top  of  their  p 

Larry  Is  Anally  going  to  retire 
hour  days  of  l^eeplng  watch  on 
of  the  news  of  Chicago.  And  his 
and  former  pupils  who  bid  him 
may  yet  get  around  to  organizing 
Mulay  Fan  Club. 


CONGRESSMEN    PETTIS 
SEEK  TO  END  SWINDLII^ 
DENTS     BY     UNETHI' 
TIONAL  SCHOOLS 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

ov  CAuroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  «TATIVES 

Wednesdait.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif  >niia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  June  issue  of  Fcado-'s  Di- 
gest contains  a  very  interesting  article 
about  (We  of  the  most  disgrac  ttvil  rackets 
rampant  in  America  today:  the  voca- 
tional school  ruse.  Rather  than  explain 
the  entire  situation  in  detal  myself.  I 
will  enter  the  article  in  th(  Rkcoho.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  take  just  a  mo- 
ment to  eommetui  two  of  oiu*  colleagues 
from  my  own  State,  the  Honorable  Jbbrt 
Pettis  and  the  Honorable  Alphonzo 
Bell,  who  have  introduced  legislation  to 
begin  to  deal  with  this  probU  m. 

It  is  more  important  that  ^  'e  do  some- 
thing about  this  racket  now  than  ever 
before,  Mr.  Weaker,  since  the  nationwide 
economic  problems  which  ha^'e  grown  so 
incredibly  over  the  past  fev  years  are 
causing  more  people  than  evi  t  before  to 
enroll  In  these  vocational  sell  ools,  either 
to  find  jobs  in  this  period  of  massive 
unemployment  or  to  move  up  into  higher 
paying  jobs  to  cope  with  U day's  run- 
away inflation.  Many  vocational  schools 
promise  far  more  than  they  a  ,n  deliver — 
in  many  instances  under  cir  lumstances 
that  cannot  be  described  as  anything 
less  than  criminal  fraud — aai  the  inno- 
cent students  are  taken  for  i  mtold  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Congressionj  J  action  Is 
made  even  more  necessary  ly  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  often  plays 
a  peripheral  role  in  this  scan(  ial,  loaning 
tuition  money  to  students  tlirough  the 
Veterans'  Administration  anc  the  Office 
of  Education.  Even  when  oie  of  these 
schools  goes  bankrupt,  the  sti  dent  is  left 
owing  money  to  the  Federal  C  overnment 
for  an  education  which  he  or  she  did  iu)t 
receive. 

It  shooM,  of  co\irse,  go  wit!  lout  sajrtng 
that  the  practices  of  some  of  ;hese  tnstt- 
tutions  should  not  cause  us  b  >  loo'f  with 
disfavor  npon  the  many  fine  vocational 
schools  which  are  honestly  a|nd  compe- 
tently fulfilling  a  genuine  need  in  our 
society.  The  good  schools,  io  fact,  are 
auioD«  the  most  adversely  alfeeted  vie- 
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tims  of  the  bad  schools,  since  the  rotten 
apples  bring  discredit  upon  the  entire 
barrel. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  text  of  the  article,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors  of  HH. 
11927  when  Al  Bell  and  Jerry  Pettis 
request  our  support  for  this  measure, 
which  I  understand  they  will  be  doing 
very  shortly. 

The  article  follows: 
Caeeeh  Schools  Asen't  Always  What 
Thbt  Claim 
(By  Jean  Carper) 

"Earn  more  money!"  blaxon  the  advertise- 
ments. Become  an  aircraft  mechanic.  Insur- 
ance adjuster,  writer,  machinery  operates, 
broadcaster,  computer  programmer,  lab  tech- 
nician or  truck  driver.  AU  you  have  to  do  is 
enroll  in  a  private  career  school.  When  you 
graduate,  you'll  step  into  a  fabulous,  blgli- 
paylng  Job. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americana  have 
discovered  to  their  sorrow  that  the  promised 
jobs  never  materialize.  Complaints  from 
vlclimized  students  to  the  Omce  of  Educa- 
tion about  unethical  vocational  schools 
nearly  doubled  from  1972  to  1973.  In  a  na^ 
tlonwlde  crackdown  over  the  past  two  years, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC)  has 
conducted  400  inquiries  into  schools  sus- 
pected of   deceptive   practices. 

The  nation's  10,000  private  vocational,  or 
career,  schools — resident  and  oorrespond- 
ence — annually  enroll  over  three  milUon  stu- 
dents at  a  tuition  cost  of  (2.5  bilUoii.  Unde- 
niably, much  of  the  money  is  spent  on 
schools  which  do  provide  solid  educations 
that  enable  graduates  to  obtain  Jobs.  But, 
tragically,  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted  oo 
substandard  education  for  Jobs  that  are  not 
available.  Poor  governmental  controls  make 
it  easy  for  career  schools  to  prey  on  students. 
In  some  states,  all  you  need  to  set  up  a  voca- 
tional school  is  a  postal  address  and  the 
price  of  a  license.  whll«  other  states — such 
as  Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Texas, 
Wisconsin — have  strong  regulatory  laws. 

Consequently,  few  schools  are  held  ac- 
countable for  high  standards.  Only  1700 — a 
mere  17  percent  of  private  vocational 
schools — are  accredited  by  such  nationally 
recognized  agencies  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools. 
But  accreditation  or  lack  of  It  does  not  nec- 
essarily determine  a  school's  rellabUlty.  Many 
of  the  FTC's  recent  complaints  of  deceptive 
sales  practices  were  against  accredited 
schools,  including  several  large  computer- 
training  schools. 

Amazingly,  both  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, which  grants  GJ.  payments  for  training 
in  any  state-approved  resident  or  correspond- 
ence school,  and  the  Office  of  Education, 
which  approves  federally  insured  student 
loans  for  accredited  vocational  schools,  are 
prevented  by  law  from  gpivlng  any  assurance 
that  these  schools  are  reputattle.  The  fed- 
eral government  merely  puts  up  the  money 
for  grants  or  loans,  and  if  the  school  is  dis- 
honest, substandard,  or  collapses  mid-teim, 
the  student  is  left  holding  the  bag.  A  typi- 
cal case  ts  Denver's  Western  Technical  Col- 
lege, a  trade  school  which  folded  in  1971 
after  a  history  of  financial  troubles,  leaving 
600  students  owing  $1  million  in  federaUy 
Insured  loans.  According  to  Maury  Tansey, 
chief  of  claims  and  collections  for  the  Office 
of  Education,  his  agency  will  pay  off  the  loans 
to  banfcs  holding  the  notes  and  dun  students 
for  repayment — for  an  education  they  didn't 
complete.  Says  the  angry  father  of  one  stu- 
dent who  owes  fl20©,  "We  thonght  If  the 
government  approved  the  loan  the  school 
was  oJaqr." 
Hbmt  w*  ttic  main  complalnta  against  the 
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career  schools?  Essentially,  prospective  stu- 
dents should  beware  of: 

mSLKAOINC    AOVZBTISINa 

Invariably,  ads  promise  high  pay  and  Job 
placement,  but  these  claims  often  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  actual  Job  marltet.  A  1972 
FTC  study  In  the  Midwest  showed  that 
schools  were  luring  would-be  aircraft  me- 
chanics with  ads  like  "Need  men  for  high- 
paying  positions  immediately  "  Tet  an  PTC 
check  revealed  that  among  major  airlines, 
American  bad  laid  off  365  mechanics  In  the 
prevJotis  six  weeks.  United  had  no  openings 
and  Eastern  had  not  hired  a  mechanic  since 
1969. 

In  one  New  York  case,  a  truck-driver  train- 
ing school  charged  9985  in  tuition  for  a 
three-week  course  guaranteed  to  get  gradu- 
ates "$200  per  week  and  more."  Investigators 
for  the  state's  Bureau  of  Consumer  Frauds 
and  Protection  discovered  that  only  14  out  of 
179  students  who  had  graduated— a  scant 
eight  percent — bad  been  placed  as  prmnised 
in  Jobs  as  heavy-equipment  operators,  and 
none  received  salaries  approaching  those  ad- 
vertised. 

RKH-PRESSI7RE    SALESMKJT 

Commissioned  salesmen  with  glorified  titles 
like  "counselor,"  "registrar"  or  'educational 
consultant '  make  pitches  at  school  career- 
days  or  canvass  door  to  door — their  sole  aim 
to  get  a  signature  on  a  contract.  They  often 
conduct  p>hony  aptitude  tests  anyone  can 
pass.  One  salesman  in  Nebraska  who  talked  a 
woman  on  welfare  into  tailing  an  artist's 
corresp>ondence  course  adnalnlstered  the 
"talent  test "  himself  (he  gave  her  a  high 
score).  Some  salesmen  lie  about  accommo- 
dations. A  now-defunct  air  lines- personnel 
training  school  headquartered  in  Missouri 
once  pictured  the  University  of  Missouri 
campus  in  its  brochures.  The  school's  dormi- 
tory was  actually  a  boardinghoiise  over  a 
bar.  Sometimes  salesmen  pose  as  clvll-service 
officials.  For  $300  to  $800  they  sell  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  pass  civU-eervice  examlna>- 
tions — which  anyone  can  obtain  from  the 
CivU  Service  Commission  absolutely  free! 

POOR-QtrALrTT    EDTCATrON 

Frequently,  so  much  money  goes  into  the 
sales  operation  of  vocational  schools  that 
little  Is  left  for  schooling.  During  a  recent 
year,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  vocational- 
school  chains  spent  65  percent  of  Its  gross 
Income  on  advertising  and  administrative 
expenses,  and  only  15  percent  on  Instruction. 

Both  prospective  employers  and  public 
officials  are  disturbed  about  the  quality  of 
teaching  at  some  vocational  schools.  Says 
Dr.  Morris  Schaeffer,  former  assistant  com- 
missioner of  health  for  New  York  City,  about 
private  vocational  schooling  in  medical  tech- 
nology: "Instructors  generally  lack  adequate 
credentials,  the  equipment  is  poor  and  there 
Is  a  lack  of  practical  njaterlals."  Hr.  Henry 
Isenberg,  head  of  Microbiology  Laboratory  at 
Long  Island  Jewish -Hillside  Medical  Center 
in  New  York,  reports  that  he  is  unable  to  hire 
93  percent  of  those  with  vocational  training 
who  apply  for  Jobs  as  lab  technicians.  Tliey 
are  too  ill-prepared. 

UWQUAUFlFn    GRADTTATES 

Some  students  earn  a  diploma  from  a  ca- 
reer school — only  to  be  left  out  In  the  cold 
because  of  additional  standards  they  have 
not  been  informed  about,  such  as  Industry 
or  union  regulations  and  licensing  require- 
ments. For  example,  a  boy  who  trained  to  be 
8  detective  eouldnt  qualify  "becatise  he  was 
flve-foot-six — too  short.  A  girl  who  com- 
pleted a  stewardess  course  couldn't  be  hired 
because  her  vision  vras  so  bad  ae  to  brand 
her  nearly  legally  blind.  After  graduation 
ft'om  a  broadcasting  school,  a  Chicago  man 
was  rejected  by  40  stations  In  the  area;  all 
said  they  wonted  someone  with  experience 
or  a  college  degree.  Though  a  CaHfomia 
8cho<M    touted    fts   court-reporting   courses. 
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none  of  Its  graduates  had  ever  passed  the 
state's  exam  to  practice. 

AU  In  all,  these  vocational -school  practices 
add  up  to  what  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  has  called  "the  last  legalized  con 
game  In  America."  What  can  you  do  to  pro- 
tect yourself  from  them?  Before  signing  up 
for  vocational  training,  the  PTC  urges  you 
to  ask  four  crucial  questions — not  of  the 
schools  themselves  but  of  several  prospective 
employers:  1)  Would  you  hire  graduates 
from  X  school?  2)  How  mnny  have  you  hired 
in  the  past  year?  3)  Were  they  hired  because 
of  school  training?  4)  Did  training  make 
any  difference  In  starting  salary? 

Check  also  with  local  and  state  employ- 
ment agencies,  guidance  counselors,  unions, 
trade  and  professional  associations  to  find 
out  about  special  qualifications  needed  in 
your  field.  Ask  the  prospective  scl.ool  for  the 
last  year's  Job-placement  rate  and  a  list  of 
several  graduates  whom  you  can  contact  as 
references.  Find  out  whether  the  school  Is 
accredited  auid  by  whom.  Always  vlclt  a  resi- 
dential school's  campus  before  enrolling. 
Bead  every  contract  thoroughly,  and  never 
sign  one  under  pressure. 

If  you  decide  to  drop  out  of  a  school,  send 
a  registered  letter  Immediately  informing  the 
registrar's  oflice — this  is  critical  In  getting  a 
refund.  If  you  feel  cheated,  write  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  school,  the  state  licensing 
agency,  the  accrediting  agency  (if  the  school 
is  accredited),  your  local  or  state  consumer- 
protection  agency,  the  Office  of  Education 
(it  you  have  a  student  loan),  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Room  479,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20680.  As  a  last  resort,  consider  fil- 
ing suit. 

Many  authorities  are  now  supporting 
strong  state  regulations  to  clean  up  voca- 
tional schools.  For  example,  after  Texas  put 
through  a  tough  new  regulatory  law,  about 
one  third  of  Uie  state's  private  vocational 
schools  shut  down.  The  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States  has  proposed  model  lloens- 
ing  legislation,  caUing  for  strict  standards 
of  financial  stability,  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion In  all  states.  Congressman  Alphonzo 
BeU  and  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  both  of  OalUornla, 
have  Introduced  a  blU  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
make  a  study  of  the  federal  government's  In- 
volvement In  funding  private  vocational 
schools  and  to  adopt  new  procedures  to  pre- 
vent students  from  being  cheated. 

As  Congressman  Pettis  says,  "It  Is  foolish 
to  squander  national  resources  on  shoddy 
education.  Students  who  enter  vocational 
scho<ds  deserve — and  should  receive — a  good 
education." 


ALARMING  SECURITY  LAXNESS  BY 
BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND 
PRINTTNG 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  Is 
my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  situation  which  I  find  to  be 
alarming,  and  to  the  lack  of  responsive- 
ness in  connection  with  it  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  James  Conlan. 

A  private  printing  firm  with  a  repeated 
record  of  losing  securities  which  subse- 
quently find  their  way  into  underworld 
circles  was  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  aind  Printing  with  materials 
used  to  make  plates  bearing  the  image  of 
George  'Washington  that  appears  on  |1 
bills. 
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Dies  used  to  make  plates  bearing  the 
image  of  Washington  and  special  Ink 
were  provided  to  the  private  firm  by  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  a 
vain  effort  to  adapt  the  firm's  presses  to 
help  the  Bureau  print  gas  ration  coupons, 
though  Federal  supervision  of  the  mate- 
rials appears  to  have  been  minimal. 

The  materials  were  provided  despite 
a  past  and  current  record  by  the  firm  of 
losing  stocks,  bonds,  letters  of  credit, 
travelers'  checks,  ajid  other  materials 
which  have  later  turned  up  in  such  far- 
away places  as  Panama,  Gi-eece.  Luxem- 
bourg. Frankfurt,  London,  Greneva,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  private  printing  firm  was  Jeffries 
Bank  Note  Corp.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Three  years  ago  Jeffries  was  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  loss  of  po- 
tentially billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
negotiable  and  nonnegotiable  materials. 

While  no  one  charged  anyone  at 
Jeffries  with  any  responsibiUty  for  the 
loss,  it  was  evident  that  a  virtual  absence 
of  adequate  security  procedures  allowed 
these  materials  to  find  their  way  into  the 
wrong  hands.  The  list  of  lost  stocks,  let- 
ters of  credit,  and  other  materials  runs 
42  pages. 

There  have  been  21  indictments  in  the 
case,  but  no  one  has  gone  to  jail  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  case. 
There  have  been  three  murders  of  per- 
sons involved  in  the  case,  including  the 
murder  of  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
in  Los  Angeles  the  day  before  be  was  to 
seek  an  indictment  in  the  case.  The  pub- 
lic defender  appointed  to  represent  the 
man  charged  with  the  murder  was  U>en 
murdered.  The  most  recent  murder  oc- 
curred 2  months  ago  in  Las  Vegas  of 
another  person  indicted  in  connection 
with  the  securities  losses. 

Jeffries  inadvertently  launched  the 
chain  of  evaats  when  it  sought  a  means 
to  destroy  stocks  and  bonds  for  which 
new  certificates  were  being  issued,  along 
with  printing  overruns  of  other  materials 
it  had  printed  itself  on  its  presses. 
Jeffries  is  a  leading  printing  firm  used 
to  produce  stocks,  bonds,  travelers 
checks,  and  similar  materials.  Among 
the  items  slated  for  destructi(»i  were 
stock  certificates  in  International  Nu- 
clear Chemical  which  had  been  shipped 
3,000  miles  west  to  Jeffries  for  the  pur- 
pose by  CThase  Manhattan  BanJc 

However.  Jeffries  did  liot  have  the 
capability  at  that  time  of  destroying  the 
materials  in-house,  and  an  outside  firm 
it  had  been  using  refused  to  do  further 
work  for  Jeffries  because  the  high  rag 
content  of  the  materials  was  damaging 
their  shredding  equipment. 

Jeffries  then  "turned  to  the  YeUow 
Pages,"  and  called  a  listed  number  for  a 
firm  headed  by  a  Larry  Gamson.  Law  en- 
forcement authorities  identify  Gamson 
as  the  brother  of  Benny  "Meatball" 
Gamson,  who  died  some  years  ago  in  a 
Chicago  gangland  war. 

Gamson  did  not  have  the  capability  of 
destroying  the  materials  either,  law  en- 
forcement records  indicate,  but  he  took 
on  the  job.  Hiring  a  U-Haul  truck,  Gam- 
son carted  away  18  dempsy  dumpsters 
full  of  materials  and  transported  them  to 
the  Harry  Kassap  Rag  Co.,  run  by  Jerry 
Kassap.  Kassap   was  observed  having 
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lunch  in  New  York  with  Joe  Colombo  a 
week  before  Colombo  was  gunned  down, 
according  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

Jeffries  issued  a  certificate  of  destruc- 
tion to  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  the 
materials  sent  to  Jeffries.  But  they  and 
other  materials  later  reappeared  in 
financial  capitals  throughout  the  world 
and  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
were  often  used  as  collateral  for  short 
term  loans  from  FDIC  banks.  Kassap  was 
indicted  in  the  case.  Gamson  was  not 
accused. 

There  was  a  partial  housecleaning  of 
personnel  at  Jeffries  following  the  case. 
But  under  new  management,  losses  have 
continued.  Some  $60,000  worth  of  signed 
Travellers  Cheques  were  discovered  miss- 
ing from  Jeffries  only  last  September 
when  they  turned  up  in  London  and  were 
subsequently  recovered  by  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement authorities.  Reports  of  other 
losses  have  also  been  under  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
conducted  only  the  most  cursory  and 
slipshod  investigation  of  the  security 
background  of  the  company  and  of  the 
personnel  at  Jeffries. 

One  individual  involved  with  provid- 
ing outdoor  security  at  Jeffries  is  a  con- 
victed felon.  Sentenced  for  mail  fraud 
in  that  case,  he  has  only  recently  been 
indicted  again  on  a  new  charge  of 
bribery  to  fix  an  election.  He  has  pleaded 
not  guilty,  and  there  is  no  evidence  indi- 
cating he  has  any  connection  with  the 
most  recent  losses  at  Jeffries.  But  I  cite 
it  because  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  was  not  even  aware  of  it. 

Federal  energy  officials  as  late  as  mid- 
March  were  totally  oblivious  to  Jeffries 
poor  security  record  and  history  of 
losses. 

Yet  this  is  the  firm  which  the  Bureau 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  give  a  con- 
tract to  for  the  printing  of  gas  ration 
coupons,  despite  the  fact  that  without 
adaptation  of  its  equipment  it  apparently 
did  not  have  the  capability  to  do  the  work 
of  the  kind  and  quality  desired. 

Even  after  the  effort  was  made  with 
strenuous  Bureau  assistance  to  adapt 
Jeffries'  equipment,  they  could  not  do  the 
work. 

Two  other  private  reputable  firms, 
U.S.  Bank  Note  Corp.  and  American 
Bank  Note,  w'ere  used  to  print  a  portion 
of  the  gas  ration  coupons  the  Bureau  it- 
self could  not  handle.  U.S.  Bank  Note 
was  never  approached  to  handle  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  coupon  printing  it  ap- 
peared Jeffries  could  not  handle,  though 
the  Bureau  has  claimed  it  went  to  Jef- 
fries in  the  first  place  because  of  the 
need  for  an  additional  printing  capability 
it  could  not  find  elsewhere. 

Bureau  officials  made  three  attempts 
to  help  Jeffries  adapt  its  equipment  but 
finally  ended  up  doing  the  job  itself. 

Officials  of  Jeffries  contributed  at  least 
$13,000  to  the  Committee  for  the  Re- 
election of  the  President — CREEP— after 
April  7,  1972.  Jeffries  Is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Title  Insurance  &  Trust 
Co. — ^n — of  Los  Angeles,  which  holds 
title  to  San  Clemente  and  In  which  Bebe 
Rebozo  and  Robert  Abplanalp  have  a 
beneficial  trust.  Jeffries  does  printing 
work  for  many  Los  Angeles  area  lawyers, 
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Including  the  President's  person  H  lawyer, 
Herbert  Kalmbach. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  wh  f  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  made 
such  extraordinary  exertions  «  give  a 
contract  to  Jeffries.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  Bureau's  bureaucratic  rheU  ric  about 
the  thoroughness  of  their  secx  rity  pre- 
cautions is  as  phony  as  a  gas  ra  tion  cou- 
pon or  a  $2  bill.  It  is  incredible  that  a 
firm  with  the  notorious  record  o  '  "losing" 
things  that  Jeffries  has  should  be  given 
materials  used  to  manufacture  the  pic- 
ture of  George  Washington  use  1  on  U.S. 
currency. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Pi  i  iting  Di- 
rector James  Conlon  has  denied  suiy  lax- 
ness  in  security  in  connection  with  at- 
tempts to  use  Jeffries  for  the  pi  inting  of 
ration  coupons,  but  promised  u  prompt 
audit  of  materials  used  by  J  ;ffries  to 
make  sure  all  were  handled  und  ;r  proper 
security  arrangements. 

That  was  3 '2  weeks  ago.  Direi  tor  Con- 
lon has  not  forwarded  the  rssults  of 
that  audit  to  date.  I  believe  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  should  be  subject  to  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Legal  and  1  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Ho  use  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  I 
have  indicated  my  willingness  t0  cooper- 
ate in  any  way  with  the  members  and 
staff  of  that  subcommittee  in  in  effort 
to  determine  the  facts  in  this  n  .atter. 


RELIEF   URGENTLY   NEEDElD   FOR 
LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 


HON.  ANCHER  NELS1!N 


or   ICTNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday,  June  12, 


REPRESENT  STIVES 
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Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
to  a  deluge  of  calls  and  wires 
from   desperate   livestock 
Minnesota,  I  have  today 
lation  that  would  slap  a  6 
on  all  beef  imports.  It  is  the  ^ 
tial  legislation  just  introducec 
colleague  from  Nebraska, 
Davb  Martin. 

I  have  also  wired  Secretary  ol 
James  Schlesinger  urging  tha 
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tary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  ir 
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bolster  the  present  sorry  farm 
prices. 

Tragically,  cattlemen  are 
where  from  $100  to  $200  a 
day's  depressed  livestock 
prices  are  down  at  least  30  . 
a  year  ago.  Prime  beef  in  some 
being  sold  for  dog  food.  There  _ 
that  many  thousands  of  family 
with  livestock  to  sell  can  survive 
prices.  Their  credit  sources  are 
and  the  whole  farm  economy 
damaged. 

A  group  of  farmer-feeders  in 
gressional  district  recently 
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The  problem  is  not.  that  of  the  Uvestock 
feeder  alone.  Within  a  short  period  of  time  it 
wUl  extend  to  other  iitdustrles  such  as  pack- 
ing houses  and  their  labor  force,  the  truck- 
ing Industry,  the  grain  farmer,  and  the  fi- 
nance industry  .  .  .  Ultimately,  it  becomes 
the  problem  of  the  consumer,  since  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  livestock  feeders 
will  cause  serious  food  shortages  that  will 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ignore  such  valid  as- 
sessments at  our  peril.  The  Livestock  and 
Grains  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  announced  today 
that  public  hearings  on  the  serious  live- 
stock situation  will  be  held  on  June  25 
and  26.  This  is  too  long  to  wait  when  im- 
mediate relief  is  required.  I  would  hope 
that  our  subcommittee  will  reconsider 
and  move  these  dates  forward  to  a  much 
earlier  time. 

A  number  of  alternate  legislative  ideas 
have  been  introduced  that  should  receive 
consideration.  It  is  especially  urgent  to 
deal  with  the  beef  imports  problem,  ei- 
ther administratively  through  the  Pres- 
ident's revocation  of  the  suspension  of 
red  meat  import  quotas,  or  through  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  being  recom- 
mended by  a  number  of  us  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  encourage  the  administration  to  move 
expeditiously  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  encourage  lower  meat  prices  at  the 
retail  level,  thereby  prompting  increased 
consumer  demand  for  meats  of  all  kind. 
Current  livestock  prices  on  the  farm  are 
simply  not  being  reflected  in  the  prices 
being  charged  to  consumers  at  the  meat 
counter. 

I  also  hope  our  Government  will  take 
the  lead  in  encouraging  new  volume  pur- 
chases by  Canadian  and  Japanese  meat 
buyers.  Our  sales  to  these  countries  have 
been  Interrupted  by  the  public  flap  over 
the  artiflcial  hormone,  diethylstilbestrol, 
or  DES.  But  I  understand  that  a  method 
has  been  worked  out  now  to  assure  that 
U.S.  beef  is  free  of  this  substance,  so  that 
our  meat  sales  to  these  countries  should 
be  resumed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
late  last  week,  I  wrote  to  President  Nixon 
urging  him  to  review  the  meat  import 
situation  as  it  presently  prevails  and  to 
order  immediate  action  to  protect  our 
rural  economy.  The  President  has  au- 
thority, under  section  2  of  the  Meat  Im- 
port Act  of  1964,  to  revoke  suspension  of 
red  meat  import  quotsis.  The  action 
would  have  the  effect  of  quickly  curtail- 
ing meat  imports  currently  spilling  into 
the  United  States,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  U.S.  livestock  industry  and  our 
family  farmers. 


SINGLED  OUT  FOR  DISCRIMI- 
NATION 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
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mittee  is  considering  reforms  intended 
to  make  our  tax  system  more  equitable. 
Miss  Kitty  Kelley  has  written  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  current  tax  status  of 
one  group  of  Americans.  That  particular 
point  of  view  expressed  here  is  that  of  a 
single  taxpayer.  Her  article  from  the 
April  22,  1974,  issue  of  Newsweek  fol- 
lows: 

Singled  Out  for  Discrimination 

(By  Kitty  KeUey) 

Income-tax  day  Is  April  15  which,  logically, 
should  make  this  week  the  biggest  of  the  year 
for  marriage  proposals.  Roping  a  spouse  is 
the  only  way  a  single  taxpayer  can  beat  the 
system  and  escape  the  gouge  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  which  graciously  subsidizes 
marriage  to  the  tune  of  $10  billion  a  year 
while  slapping  single  taxpayers  with  an  an- 
nual $1.7  billion  penalty.  The  38  million  sec- 
ond-class citizens  In  this  country  who  are 
single  by  choice,  death  or  divorce  must  either 
play  house  or  pay  through  the  unringed 
nose.  There  is  no  other  option. 

Our  Federal  tax  laws  protect  the  poor,  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  provide 
generoxif  loopholes  for  the  very  rich.  There 
even  used  to  be  a  well-publicized  cushion 
for  a  civil  servant  who  tried  to  deduct  a  half 
mUllon  dollars  for  a  passel  of  papers  col- 
lected during  his  days  as  second  banana  to 
President  Eisenhower.  Special  privileges  are 
also  accorded  to  married  individuals,  who 
pay  much  lower  taxes  than  their  single  coun- 
terparts. ti&  the  IRS  states:  "Piling  a  joint 
return  often  means  tax  savings  .  .  .  because 
the  joint-return  rates  are  lower  than  other 
rates."  Even  If  only  one  spouse  works,  the 
IRS  code  permits  married  couples  to  pretend 
while  computing  taxes  that  half  their  Income 
is  earned  by  the  other  partner,  and  so  the 
marrleds  get  the  tax  break. 

For  example,  a  »12,000-a-year  bachelor 
coughs  up  $2,630  in  taxes  for  1973  while  his 
married  friend  in  the  same  Income  bracket 
pays  $2,260.  The  senseless  $370  penalty  wors- 
ens as  the  bachelor  and  his  married  friend 
continue  to  make  more  money.  At  1973  tax 
r«*js,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  $20,000 
bracket  the  penalty  Is  $860,  and  at  $50,000 
the  difference  In  their  taxes  is  a  whopping 
$3,130! 

NO  rRnxs 

Justification  for  joint-return  rates  rests 
largely  on  the  assumption  that  it  costs  mar- 
ried couples  substantially  more  to  live  than 
unmarrleds.  However,  this  is  not  true.  Gov- 
ernment statiatlcs  from  1970  show  that  a 
married  couple  without  children  on  a  no- 
f  rllls  budget  spent  $6,250  to  maintain  a  basic 
standard  of  living  whereas  two  single  people 
living  separately  spent  $7,760  to  maintain 
the  same  standard  of  living. 

Because  single,  widowed  and  divorced  tax- 
payers do  not  have  the  option  of  filing  Joint- 
ly, they  pay  considerably  more  In  taxes  than 
marrleds  in  the  same  taxable -Income  bracket. 
Men  and  women  accustomed  to  this  split- 
Income  provision  experience  a  sudden  fi- 
nancial jolt  when  they  lose  their  spouses 
through  death  or  divorce.  For  Instance,  a 
woman  who  must  find  a  job  to  support  her- 
self after  losing  her  husband  usually  finds 
she  must  pay  more  taxes  on  less  Income  than 
she  and  her  husband  previously  reported  to- 
gether. Meanwhile,  she  has  to  pay  the  same 
mortgEige  payments,  the  same  property  taxes, 
the  same  car  payments  and  the  same  tuition 
on  her  children's  education.  And  if  she  is  an 
imllberated  soul  who  relied  on  her  husband 
to  take  care  of  odd  jobs  around  the  house, 
she  must  now  pay  a  plumber  or  electrician 
or  painter  to  do  what  her  mate  did  for  free. 
Since  she  is  not  entitled  to  deduct  these  ex- 
penses, she  Is  penalized  a  second  time  for 
being  single. 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
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Btttution  stipulate*  a  tax  on  Income,  but  tl>e 
connubial  types  in  Congress  apparently  for- 
got to  read  the  Instructions  on  the  package. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  income,  they  decided 
to  tax  the  indlvklual  by  designing  a  system 
that  forces  singles  to  shoulder  the  greatest 
burden  of  government  revenue.  For  the  past 
60  years,  unmarried  pigeons  have  been  feath- 
ering the  Federal  nest  with  40  per  cent  more 
in  taxes  than  married  people. 

RIPPED    OFF 

When  singles  began  computing  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  a  lifetime  of  earnings 
that  would  be  ripped  off  by  the  government, 
outrage  mounted,  and  by  1968  thousands 
of  people  refused  to  send  in  their  tax  pay- 
men's,  '.'he  mutiny  on  this  and  other  Issues, 
combined  with  heavy  lobbying  In  Washing- 
ton, finally  forced  Congress  to  pass  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  which  reduced  the  40  per 
cent  Inequity  to  20  per  cent. 

The  protest  worked  to  reduce  grand  lar- 
ceny to  manageable  dimensions,  but  there 
were  still  complaints.  However,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  grueling  IRS  audit,  most 
singles  paid  up.  They  had  no  other  recourse. 

"They  have  been  doing  it  for  so  long,  it  Is 
now  a  habit,"  declared  Robert  Keith  Gray, 
former  secretary  to  President  Eisenhower's 
Cabinet.  "But  It  Is  an  outrageously  ',jad  na- 
tional habit  and  one  that  should  be  broken 
Immediately."  Mr.  Gray,  himself  a  Washing- 
ton bachelor,  finally  got  fed  up  paying  higher 
taxes  than  his  married  friends  and  decided 
In  1971  to  fight  the  discrimination  by  form- 
ing CO$T — the  Committee  of  Single  Tax- 
payers, a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  lobby  to 
Influence  Congress. 

Putting  his  money  where  his  mouth  was, 
Mr.  Gray  contributed  $10,000  to  finance  the 
organization  and  enlisted  the  support  of  two 
former  senators  who  have  never  agreed  on 
anything  except  the  Ten  Commandments. 
With  Eugene  McCarthy,  the  liberal  poet  from 
Minnesota,  and  George  Murphy,  the  con- 
servative aong-and-danc«  man  from  Califor- 
nia, the  crusade  for  the  single  taxpayer  be- 
gan In  earnest. 

BOMBARDMENT 

The  odd  couple  stalked  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, buttonholing  former  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bins  introduced  by  Democrats  Rep. 
Edward  Koch  of  New  York  and  Sen.  Abraham 
RibicoS  of  Connecticut  to  give  singles  the 
same  tax  schedule  as  marrleds  filing  Jointly. 
Unmarried  citizens  began  bombarding  their 
congressmen  with  letters  and  telegrams  that 
helped  push  the  bill  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  It  was  passed  In  the 
Senate  even  though  retrogrades  like  Demo- 
crat Russell  Long  of  Louisiana  and  Repub- 
lican Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah  interpreted 
the  legislation  as  a  Ucense  for  Uvlng  in  sin. 
Their  insistence  that  you  must  marry  and 
multiply  to  get  a  fair  shake  from  the  IRS 
eventually  succeeded  In  killing  the  bill  In 
conference  between  the  two  chambers.  So 
single  taxpayers  are  paying  their  unfair  share 
of  taxes  again  this  year. 

But  there  is  still  hope  for  next  year.  CO$T 
is  confident  that  with  continued  lobbying  by 
the  odd  couple  and  the  help  of  concerned 
singles.  Congress  will  see  Its  way  clear  to  ad- 
mitting the  unmarried  to  the  hiunan  race. 
"We're  on  the  right  track  now,"  says  Gray. 
"We  have  professional  people  Involved.  We 
have  viable  representation  in  Congress,  and 
the  legislators  are  Interested  because  we  keep 
pushing." 

If  the  bills  pass,  the  government  would 
lose  an  estimated  $1.7  billion  In  revenue  col- 
lected each  year  from  single  taxpayers.  But 
Congress  should  be  reminded  of  what  It  cost 
to  desegregate  the  South.  Civil  rights  are 
always  expensive.  Still,  the  cost  of  righting 
the  wrongs  of  discrimination  Is  tii*  beet  In- 
vestment a  democratic  society  can  make. 
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HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 


OF   GCOBCIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  adverse  comments  have  been  made 
against  H.R.  15200  which  I  cosponsored 
last  week.  The  legislation  would  exempt 
from  full-time  babysitting  coverage  a 
single  head  of  a  household  whose  earn- 
ings would  not  exceed  $7,500  per  year  and 
would  furUier  exempt  joint  heads  of 
households  whose  total  income  did  not 
exceed  $15,000  per  year. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  realistic  legisla- 
tion, and  while  I  am  aware  that  certain 
groups  in  this  country  are  adamantly 
opposed  to  its  passage,  I  feel  it  is  def- 
initely needed.  I  am  submitting  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  manager  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor,  Training, 
and  Employment  Service  office  In  GriflSn, 
Ga.,  which  I  feel  substantiates  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  and  I  want  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues : 

Georgia  Department  or  Labor, 

Griffin,  G«.,  June  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Dawson  Mathis, 
Congressman,  Second  Georgia  District, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  great  Interest  youi 
Bill  to  strip  minimum  wages  from  "Baby 
Sitters"  and  to  exempt  families  who  make 
less  than  $15,000  a  year  from  paying  "Do- 
mestics" the  new  mtnimum  wage.  I  am  the 
Manager  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  La- 
bor, Training  and  Employment  Service  of- 
fice in  Grlflln,  Georgia.  This  new  minimum 
wage  has  created  a  bad  situation.  Why 
should  a  working  mother  be  responsible  for 
pajrlng  her  maid  $1.90  per  hour  when  service 
workers,  waitresses,  cashiers,  sales  clerks,  and 
yes  charwomen  for  doctor's  offices  are  not 
covered  under  this  law? 

My  area  covers  eight  counties  which  are 
predominantly  textUe  and  garment.  These 
mothers  average  $100  to  $120  per  week.  Do 
you  think  they  can  afford  $76  per  week  for 
a  Domestic?  Absolutely  not,  they  are  forced 
to  quit,  discharge  the  maid.  The  family  In- 
come Is  lowered  at  a  time  when  cost  of  living 
la  sky-high.  T^ie  minimum  wage  for  Domes- 
tics is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation;  It  should  be 
based  on  family  Income  at  least. 

To  bring  out  another  point,  employers  are 
having  their  troubles.  We  cannot  supply  qual- 
ified workers  In  all  instances,  so  production 
goes  down.  The  maids  themselves  In  most 
cases  are  not  qualified  for  mill  Jobs  or  many 
other  jobs.  They  are  usually  elderly,  unedu- 
cated black  females  who  have  great  difficulty 
in  securing  employment;  most  are  also  un- 
trainable.  What  Is  the  alternative — Welfare — 
they  go  right  back  to  the  system  we  need  to 
break  up. 

I  noticed  that  Ms.  Edith  Sloan  said  your 
bill  was  "dumb".  She  Is  out  of  touch  with 
rural  areas.  Her  exi)erlence  no  doubt  is  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  where  Domestics 
made  mc»'e  than  $2.00  per  hour  before  this 
law  became  effective.  The  average  lower  and 
middle  class  family  cannot  afford  this  mini- 
mum wage.  There  should  be  a  salary  limit. 
If  retail  service  businesses  are  exempt,  why 
penalize  ttie  young  working  mothers  who 
need  work  to  supplement  the  family  Income? 

I  do  hope  jovtr  Bill  passes.  I  am  urging 
the  women  In  my  area  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  protesting  this  wage 
law.  I  would  enjoy  talking  with  Ms.  Sloan; 
she  is  out  of  touch  with  reality.  You  could 
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sound  out  Employment  Service  offices  in  your 
ares  to  verify  these  facts.  It  la  not  only  Grif- 
fin, but  aU  over  the  State  objections  to  this 
new  law  are  being  heard  daily. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SiDNET   D.   Dell. 
Manager,   Georgia   Training  and  Em- 
ployment   Service,   Georgia    Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  M.  JENKINS 


HON.  LEO  J.  RYAN 

or   CALIFOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time 
when  the  news  media  would  give  one  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Government,  it  is  important  now 
that  we  recognize  those  citizens  who,  by 
their  day-to-day  actions,  dispel  that 
impression. 

One  of  those  citizens  is  Thomas  M. 
Jenkins,  whose  excellence  in  local  gov- 
ernment is  equalled  by  few  people  any- 
where. Tom  is  retiring  as  mayor  and 
councilman  of  San  Carlos  after  manv 
years  of  service  to  his  community  and 
the  State  of  California.  Some  of  his  for- 
mer community  and  professional  activi- 
ties include: 

Vice  president  and  board  of  governors. 
State  bar  of  California,  1969-72;  presi- 
dent, American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging.  1969-72;  president.  Penin- 
sula Division,  League  of  California  Cities, 
1971-72;  chairman,  conference  of  dele- 
gates. State  bar  of  California,  1967; 
House  of  Delegates,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1959-64;  mayor,  city  of  San 
Carlos,  1965-69;  chairman,  council  of 
mayors,  San  Mateo  Coimtj';  vice  chair- 
man and  national  board  of  directors. 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  1964-68;  president.  Pen- 
insula Council.  Camp  Fire  Girls;  presi- 
dent. United  Community  Fund  of  San 
Francisco,  1962-64;  Governor's  hospital 
advisory  council.  State  of  California; 
board  of  directors.  17th  District  PTA: 
chairman,  planning  commission,  city  of 
San  Carlos;  executive  committee,  San 
Francisco  program  for  the  aging;  board 
of  governors.  Legal  Aid  Society,  San 
Francisco;  president,  the  Lawyers'  Club 
of  San  Francisco;  vice  president.  Mission 
Neighborhood  Centers. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  that  can  be 
paid  to  an  individual  is  to  be  honored 
by  his  peers.  Tom  will  be  so  honored  or 
June  13,  1974,  when  a  committee  made 
up  of  the  citizens  of  San  Carlos  will  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  entire  com- 
mimity  at  a  retirement  dinner. 

The  word  "retirement"  is  a  misnomer 
in  this  circumstance  because  Tom  is  not, 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  "re- 
tiring." He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
prestigious  law  fli'm  of  Hanson,  Bridgett, 
Marcus,  and  Jenkins.  He  also  sits  on  the 
judicial  counsel  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  the  board  of  approval  for  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health,  *iie  board  of 
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trustees  of  the  United  Bay  Arfea  Crusade 
and  as  chairman  of  Long-Riiige  Plan- 
ning for  the  State  Bar  of  Calif  Dmia 

I  suspect  Tom  will  use  his  well- 
deserved  rest  from  active  cit  i  manage- 
ment to  spend  more  time  witl  his  lovely 
wife  Anne,  and  their  thres  children 
Thomas  Mark,  ni,  Jo  Anne,  and  Dirk. 

I  join  Tom's  friends  and  associates  in 
saluting  a  dedicated  citizen  ir  service  to 
his  community  and  wish  him  all  of  the 
luck  and  happiness  of  the  future 


THE  NEED  FOR  NEGOTIAfTING  A 
RESIGNATION— NOW 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSI^EY,  JR 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  j974 
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Mr.   McCLOSKEY.   Mr. 
colleague,  Don    Riecle,    has 
thoughtful  article  that  appeared 
Los   Angeles  Times   of   June 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
the  interest  of  my  colleagues : 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Juhe  10,  1974) 
The  Neid  fob  Negotiatinc  a  Res|gnation- 
Now 

(By  Donald  W.  Rlegle) 

President  Nixon  Is  leaving  lor 
East   and  wlU  soon   be   going   to 
Union  for  summit  talks.  But  no 
lar  he  travels  and  no  matter  wholn 
Mr.  Nixon  cannot  leave  Watergal  e 

For   the  pressure   continues 
some  kind  of  resolution.  The 
ers   of   Congress   have   come   ou , 
presidential  resignation — their 
and  political  preference  for  the 
ment  process  is  understandable 
Is  proper. 

On  another  level,  however, 
ately  needs  a  new  President — now 

Urgent     national     difficulties 
themselves  daily  as  we  drift  aiml^ly 
crippled  Presidency.  In  addition, 
gravest  dangers  in  East-West  sui^un 
ducted  by  someone  so  disabled  an(  1 
Extremely  serious  foreign  policy 
policy  realities  make  the  Impeacl^ment 
ess  much  too  slow  and  nationally 
Ing — despite  its  other  virtues. 

A  carefully  negotiated  resignation 
ment  seems  the  best  of  a 
of  alternatives. 

But  as  congressionaJ  attitudes 
the  impeachment  issue,  the  prac  ileal 
of   such    a    negotiated    resignatlun 
slipping  away.  Should  it  slip  awfy, 
of    this   option    would,    I    think, 
prove  very  costly  to  Mr.  Nixon 
country.  For  Mr.   Nixon,  at  the 
peachment    and    its    aftermath 
mean  time  in  federal  prison,  po^ibl 
enormous  legal  fees  and  the  loss 
pension  benefits.  For  the  countrkr 
mean  continued  months  of  execi  itive 
ysls  in  which  we  would  be  hostage 
future  crises  to  which  we  could 
respond. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  woulfa  accept  a 
negotiated  resignation  which  wo  ild  provide 
Mr.  Nixon  with  Immunity  from  future  crim- 
inal prosecution.  Presumably  it  could  be  done 
legislatively  as  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mi  Is  (D-Ark) 
has  suggested,  with  a  newly  swori  President 
Ford  signing  such  a  bill  into  law.  Or  It  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fo-mal  agree- 
ment between  the  President  and  the  special 
prosecutor,  sanctioned  by  congres  lional  lead- 
ers from  both  parties. 
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But  two  crucial  conditions  would  have  to 
be  met.  First,  the  arrangement  would  have 
to  be  made  soon — for  tho  passage  of  time 
makes  it  less  useful  to  the  country,  and  pro- 
tracted discussion  would  soon  take  on  the 
appearance  of  political  conniving  and  back- 
scratching.  The  second  condition  Is  the  most 
critical  and — to  my  mnid — non-negotiable: 
In  any  negotiated  resignation,  the  whole 
truth  must  be  made  public  about  Watergate 
and  all  other  matters  presently  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
That  would  mean  that  all  presidential  tapes 
and  documents,  without  exception,  would 
have  to  be  turned  over  to  the  special  prose- 
cutor and  his  staff  or  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  so  that  the  full  truth  could  be 
finally  pieced  together  and  made  public. 

From  appearances  to  date,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  never  consent  to  paying 
the  price  of  yielding  the  whole  truth.  Given 
the  fragments  of  evidence  already  In  hand, 
I  can  understand  his  reluctance.  But  no 
resignation  arrangement  can  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  Justice — unless  the  full  truth  is 
finally  known — and  therefore  no  deal  Is  pos- 
sible that  does  not  strip  away  the  last  vestige 
of  the  coverup.  I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will  come 
to  this  realization — and  soon. 

I  do  not  now  sense  a  mood  of  vindlctlve- 
ness  toward  Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  country  or  In 
Congress — although  there  Is  widespread  dis- 
appointment, disgust  and  a  feeling  of  nation- 
al disgrace.  The  American  people — and  his- 
tory— will  be  charitable  to  a  fallen  President 
who  finally  chooses  to  put  nation  ahead  of 
self. 

What  we  seek  Is  not  a  pound  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
flesh — but  rather  the  full  truth  and  a  fully 
restored  and  functioning  Presidency 
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THE  MIA  DILEMMA:   ONE  FAMILY'S 
EXPERIENCE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  of  1972,  the  son  of  a  constituent 
family  became  a  tragic  statistic.  Capt. 
Arthur  H.  Hardy,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  then 
a  lieutenant,  was  shot  down  over  Laos. 
Since  that  day,  the  family  of  Captain 
Hardy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hardy, 
have  been  waging  a  campaign  to  ascer- 
tain the  fate  of  their  missing  son. 

I  suspect  that  my  experience  in  trying 
to  help  the  Hardy  family,  and  in  trying 
to  believe  the  assurance  of  officials  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  all  too  typical. 
As  much  as  I  want  to  believe  that  every 
reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to  resolve 
the  MIA  question,  I  cannot  help  but 
doubt  that  enough  is  being  done. 

It  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  of  Congress,  perhaps,  to  take 
the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  accords  as 
a  signal  that  the  long  horror  of  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  was  now  over  and 
that  somehow  the  bitter  residue  of  this 
war  would  instantly  dissolve.  Perhaps  an 
attitude  developed  about  the  MIA's 
which  would  have  banished  this  nagging 
question  from  the  focus  of  our  daily 
vision. 

But  some  Americans — courageous 
Americans  like  the  Hardy  family — re- 
fused to  allow  the  MIA  question  to  die  a 
quiet  death.  They  have  continued  to 
make  every  effort,  often  at  great  sacri- 
fice, to  learn  the  fate  of  the  hundreds 
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and  hundreds  of  American  servicemen 
listed  as  missing  in  action. 

Over  the  months  since  the  nominal 
end  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  we  have 
seen,  understandably,  growing  frustra- 
tion build  over  the  MIA  dilemma.  Some 
Americans  would  blame  the  whole  prob- 
lem on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
southern  counterpart,  the  so-called  pro- 
visional revolutionary  government.  Other 
Americans  would  cast  the  blame  on 
the  Saigon  government;  still  others 
on  our  own  Government.  The  increasing 
frustration  and  bitterness  has  led  to  a 
polarization  of  the  issue  on  which  all 
Americans  ought  to  be  united — a  polar- 
ization that  infects  the  still-festering 
wounds  of  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fault  for  the 
MIA  dilemma  lies  with  all  parties.  Very 
serious  problems  have  been  encountered 
in  the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  ac- 
count for  the  servicemen  and  civilians 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  Efforts  to 
obtain  information,  or  access  to  the  ac- 
tual sites  where  the  remains  of  American 
personnel  may  lie,  have  been  repeatedly 
frustrated.  To  a  large  degree  these  diffi- 
culties and  the  attendant  frustration  can 
be  blamed  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  PRG,  who  are  sometimes  intransi- 
gent and  uncooperative.  Other  Commu- 
nist nations,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  helpful  in  re- 
solving the  MIA  dilemma. 

Yet,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Sai- 
gon Government  bears  some  of  the  fault 
as  well.  The  parts  of  any  peace  agree- 
ment must  to  some  extent  depend  on 
the  success  of  the  whole.  Frankly,  the 
Paris  accords  have  not  brought  peace  to 
Vietnam.  The  fighting  continues;  only 
the  direct  U.S.  presence  is  gone.  And  both 
sides  are  at  fault.  In  this  context  of 
continuing  strife,  it  is  perhaps  more  un- 
derstandable that  the  components  of  the 
"peace"  agreement  dealing  with  MIA's 
are  not  being  fully  complied  with  by 
either  the  South  Vietnamese  or  North 
Vietnamese  Governments,  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  American  effort.  The  MIA  dilem- 
ma carmot  but  be  affected  by  the  general 
status  of  affairs  in  Vietnam,  and  today, 
this  status  is  not  good. 

Just  recently,  it  was  announced  that 
the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  had 
agreed  to  reinitiate  the  Geneva  talks, 
and  upon  this  announcement — made 
after  months  of  conspicuously  bad  re- 
lations— it  was  hinted  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  might  be  more  willing  to  al- 
low U.S.  inspection  of  sites  where  MIA 
remains  may  be. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  lesson  to  us.  It  is 
the  understandable  by-product  of  the 
months — in  some  cases,  years — of  frus- 
tration that  well-intended  people  should 
suggest  harsh  and  pimitive  measures  as 
a  means  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  MIA's. 
But  we  cannot  force  a  resolution  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRG. 
Even  military  involvement  would  worsen 
rather  than  better  the  situation.  The  best 
our  country  can  do  to  resolve  the  MIA 
dilemma,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  actively 
encourage  better  relations  between  the 
various  sides,  to  discourage  hostilities  be- 
tween North  and  South,  and  to  help  in 
building  the  climate  of  peace  that,  we 
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can  hope.  wlU  result  in  the  trust  needed 
on  all  sides  for  satisfactory  resolution 
of  the  questions  remaining  on  the  fate 
of  our  MIA's. 

I  genuinely  believe  that  the  MIA  di- 
lemma is  not  a  partisan  concern.  It  is  a 
human  concern,  one  in  which  every 
American  should  share.  I  hope  we  will 
recognize  the  frustration  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  MIA  families,  and  I  hope  our  coun- 
try will  take  the  positive  kinds  of  steps 
required  if  we  are  to  stand  a  real  chance 
to  bring  light  into  the  darkness  of  the 
MIA  dilemma.  We  owe  it  to  the  families 
of  our  servicemen  to  do  our  best  to  learn 
their  fate.  We  owe  at  least  this  much 
to  the  Arthur  Hardys,  and  their  families, 
of  this  Nation. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FETAL 
RESEARCH 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  House  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
prohibit  fetal  research  in  federally 
fimded  medical  programs. 

In  a  recent  article,  the  director  of 
Babies  Hospital  in  New  York,  pointed 
out  how  instrumental  fetal  research  has 
been  in  developing  cures  for  premature 
birth,  cerebral  palsy,  metabolic  disorders, 
multiple  sclerosis,  a  variety  of  cancers 
and  coronary  heart  disease,  among  many 
others.  The  article  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  proposed  legislation 
in  a  calm,  rational,  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner, especially  when  it  can  affect  vitally 
important  medical  research  that  can  well 
be  lif  esaving. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  those  op- 
posed to  fetal  research  have  confused 
the  issue  of  fetal  research  with  the  abor- 
tion issue.  In  fact,  fetal  research  should 
be  of  vital  concern  to  those  who  purport 
to  be  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  The  great  sunount  of  emo- 
tionalism and  rhetoric  which  have  been 
expended  on  this  matter  has  caused 
many  to  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue  in- 
volved here:  fetal  research  is  crucial  to 
enable  unborn  babies  to  survive  and  to 
enable  both  children  and  adults  to  live 
healthy  lives  free  of  disease. 

We  have  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  advanced  programs  of  medical 
research  in  a  number  of  important  areas, 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Yet 
medieval  attitudes  have  caused  us  to 
block  off  an  area  of  research  which 
could  be  of  vital  help  in  curing  these  and 
many  other  life-destroying  diseases. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  9,  1974,  follows: 
The  Importance  or  Fetal  Research 
(By  Richard  E.  Behrman) 

Current  efforts  to  prohibit  or  significantly 
limit  research  Involving  fetuses  and  Infants 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  children  and  of  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have  agreed  on 
legislation  banning  for  four  months  research 
on  the  living  human  fetus,  either  In  the 
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uterus  or  after  abortion,  unless  the  research 
is  to  save  the  fetus's  life.  The  ban,  to  be 
limited  to  research  supported  directly  or  In- 
directly by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  would  run  from  the  time 
of  establishment  of  a  temporary  commission 
for  the  protection  of  human  subjects  of 
medical  experiments. 

Instead  of  providing  appropriate  safe- 
guards from  real,  though  infrequent,  abuses 
by  a  few  Investigations,  these  Initiatives  and 
recent  court  actions  to  prohibit  fetal  re- 
search are  likely  to  severely  limit  our  ability 
not  only  to  protect  chUdren  from  serious  Ill- 
ness but  also  to  promote  their  optimum 
growth  and  development. 

It  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  com- 
municated to  the  public  and  people  In  posi- 
tions of  political  responsibility  that  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  diseases  that 
threaten  chUdren's  health  and  survival  de- 
pend especially  on  fetal  and  infant  research. 

A  substantial  number  of  problems  in  young 
Infants  start  In  the  uterus,  and  several  Im- 
portant medical  developments  have  been 
made  possible  only  through  research  on  the 
humaii  fetus  and  on  the  newborn. 

In  the  last  decade,  for  example,  amnio- 
centesis, a  technique  used  to  remove  fiuld 
from  the  amniotic  cavity— the  sac  of  fluid  In 
which  the  fetus  floats — In  order  to  detect  dis- 
eases, has  made  possible  the  identification  of 
more  than  fifty  diseases  before  birth,  many 
of  which  If  not  prevented  or  treated  result 
in  death  or  mental  retardation.  This  tech- 
nique was  first  used  for  the  measurement  of 
Intrauterine  pressure  during  labor  and  would 
not  have  been  considered  necessary  to  the 
survival  of  that  particular  fetus. 

The  development  of  the  test  for  Rh-blood- 
group  IncompatlbUlty  and  ultimately  the 
preventive  treatment  for  the  mother  would 
not  have  occurred  without  human  fetal  re- 

Our  ability  to  prevent  premature  birth  and 
brain  Injury  from  asphyxia  occurring  dtu-lng 
labor,  both  of  which  may  lead  to  death  or 
cerebral  palsy,  will  be  obstructed  by  prohibi- 
tions against  fetal  research.  Our  abUity  to 
Increase  the  survival  of  healthy  children  who 
develop  hyaline-membrane  disease  or  Rh  dis- 
ease early  In  life  depends  directly  on  fetal 
and  infant  research. 

Infections,  which  take  such  a  large  toll 
during  the  fetal  and  newborn  periods  of 
life,  require  at  some  stage  the  testing  of  new 
antibiotics  on  the  human  fetus  and  newborn 
Infant;  tests  on  animals  and  human  adults 
that  should  be  done  first  are  not  sufficient 
because  of  the  enormous  differences  between 
an  Infant  and  adult. 

There  are  over  forty  metabolic  disorders 
that  occur  In  childhood  for  which  fetal  re- 
search provides  the  greatest  likelihood  of  de- 
creasing sickness  and  death. 

The  health  of  adults  may  also  be  hurt  by 
prohibitions  against  fetal  research.  Progress 
In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  coronary 
heart  disease  may  be  compromised. 

Our  ability  to  "prevent  and  treat  certain 
disorders  of  the  central  nervous  system,  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  among  them,  as  well  as  a  va- 
riety of  cancers  of  adult  life,  and  even  our 
ultimate  ability  to  ameliorate  the  aging 
process,  are  likely  to  depend  In  part  upon  in- 
vestigations of  fetal  life  and  early  Infancy. 

Those  who  oppose  legal  abortions  have 
been  some  of  the  major  supporters  of  pro- 
hibitions against  fetal  research.  However,  the 
goal  of  fetal  research  is  to  preserve  the  right 
to  life  m  Its  fullest  sense  by  preventmg  and 
curing  disease.  In  some  Instances,  research 
may  even  eliminate  the  need  for  therapeutic 
abortion. 

Ethical  safeguards  are  essential  In  medical 
Investigation.  The  preservation  of  life  and 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  injury  are 
the  only  ethical  and  legal  bases  for  physician- 
scientists  to  carry  out  research  on  a  human 
baby,  premature  infant  or  fetus  who  Is  de- 
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veloped  enough  to  survive  outside  the 
uterus. 

Investigation  of  a  fetus  outside  the  utervis 
who  has  no  possibility  whatsoever  of  surviv- 
ing independently  also  requires  certain  ethi- 
cal and  legal  safeguards  to  protect  the  fetus' 
own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  its  parents, 
society  and  future  generations. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  now  formulating  regulations.  They 
should  be  promptly  made  public  and  re- 
viewed by  Congress  and  the  public  to  make 
sure  that  they  provide  necessary  protection 
for  fetuses.  Infants  and  children,  both  by 
preventing  abuse  by  unethical  research  and 
by  preserving  every  child's  right  to  a  life  not 
limited  by  disease  that  research  can  eradi- 
cate. 

We  should  not  delay  protection  of  fetuses 
and  infants  from  disease  by  delaying  badly 
needed  research  while  we  study  these  mat- 
ters. We  cannot  allow  critically  needed  re- 
search on  behalf  of  our  children  and  theirs 
to  be  severely  compromised  by  a  ban  on  fetal 
and  infant  research. 


INEOA  OPPOSES  LIFTING  OPIUM 
BAN  BY  TURKEY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  and  concerned  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  who  are 
involved  in  narcotics  control  continue  to 
urge  that  the  ban  on  Turkish  opium  pro- 
duction remain  intact.  Our  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  507,  call- 
ing upon  the  Government  of  Turkey  to 
continue  the  opium  ban  or  face  a  cutoff 
of  U.S.  aid,  now  has  the  support  of  228 
House  cosponsors,  over  a  majority. 

I  would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  resolution  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  International  Nar- 
cotic Enforcement  Officers  Association  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the 
opium  ban.  INEOA  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  securing  the  cooperation  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  field  of  nar- 
cotics control  and  devising  means  for 
improving  international.  National,  State, 
and  local  efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse. 
Its  membership  includes  Harry  J.  An- 
slinger,  U.S.  member  of  the  Narcotic 
Drug  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics, 
Henry  Giordano,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  John  Ingersoll,  and  John  Bartels, 
Jr.,  head  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

The  complete  text  of  INEOA 's  resolu- 
tion, urging  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  continue  the  opium  ban,  follows : 
RESOLtrrioNS  Opposing  Lifting   of   Ban   on 

Opium    Production    by    Turkey    Adopted 

APRH.  25,  1974,  Washington,  D.C,  by  the 

International     Narcotics     Enforcement 

Officers  Association 

Noting  that  on  June  30,  1971,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  took  commendable  action  In 
deciding  that  the  most  suitable  method  of 
preventing  diversion  of  opium  Into  the  Ullcit 
traffic  was  to  prohibit  aU  production  of 
opium  In  Turkey; 

Appreciating  that  this  action  was  taken 
for  International  humanitarian  reasons   In 
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economic   ant  1   social   cou- 


ii  ctor 


lit 


spite  of   certain 
s.cierations; 

Bel.evlng  that  the  Government 
ban  on  opium  production  has 
nlficant  shortage   in   the   flow 
clandestine  iierolj  laboratories 
ruptlng  the  su,>ply  oX  .lllcit  beqo 
countries; 

Regarding  the  disruption  of 
in  Turkish  opium  as  a  major 
uting  to  the  reduction  of  heri  i 
in  the  United  States; 

Being  deeply  concerned  by  re 
Government  of  Turlcey  is  cons 
sumption  of  opium  production; 

Convinced  tiiat  a  resumption 
would   malce   available  sizable 
diverted  opium  thereby  stimulating 
manufacture  and  distribution 

Recominends  and  strongly  urtjes 

(1)  That  the  Government  of 
tinue  Its  humanitarian  resolve  i 
of  the  serious  consequences 
community  would  suffer  if  the 
of  Turkey  were  to  abandon  Its 
and 

(2)  That  the  Government  of 
tinue  Its  ban  on  the  production 

Be  It  further  resolved  that 
accompanied  by  evidence  of  iti 
forwarded  to  the  Turkish 
United  States  with  a  recomme 
It  be  respectfully  transmitted  i 
Minister  of  the  Government  of 


orts  that  the 
dering  a  re- 
and 

production 
quantities  of 
the  illicit 
heroin : 


thit 


pi  esent ; 


Turkey  con- 
of  opium. 

resolution 
approval  be 
to  the 
datlon  that 
J  the  Prime 
rurkey. 


tUs 


Ambai  isador 


LONG-TIME    FOREIGN    A[D    OPPO- 
NENT SUPPORTS  IDA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROVN,  JR 


or    CALIFORNIA 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  June  12 


Calif  ( imia 


ha  p^e 


Mr.     BROWN     of 
Speaker,  for  many  years  I 
of  the  Congress'  strongest 
bilateral    foreign    aid.    In 
voting  records  compiled  by 
that  keep  track  of  con 
ties    I    have    foimd    that 
groups  have  raised  their 
performance     and    progress^e 
have  lowered  their.ratings 
because  of  my  votes  against 
foreign  aid  measures  to  come 
of  the  House  dming  the 


igresEi(  mal 


ratngs 


t<i 


years. 

Today,  however,  I  rise 
colleagues'   support   for   a 
measure.  The  legislation  in 
H.R.  15231,  which  Chairmar 
yesterday  brought  out  of 
tlonal  Finance  Subcommittee! 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Bsinkin 
Currency.  This  biU  is  quite 
H.R.  11354,  which  was  defcajted 
House  on  January-  23  of  this 
measiire  provides  for  continue  i 
ticipation  in  the  Intemationsjl 
ment  Association,  an  arm  of 
Bank,  through  an  authorization 
billion  over  a  4-year  period 
tribution  to  this  multilateral 
This  bill  overcomes  virtimlly 
vation  that  any  of  us  here 
gre^    may     have    about 
measures. 

That  fe  quite  a  stnxi«  statement 
will  be  happy  to  back  it  up.  I 
Speaker,  to  bring  to  the  attention 
colleagues  hi  the  near  future 
worded  statement  dealing  wltl  i 


of  Turkey's 
aused  a  sig- 
cf   opium   to 
thereby  die- 
in  to  victim 


Ulicit  traffic 

contrlb- 

in  addiction 


Turkey  con- 

recognitlcn 

the  world 

Government 

policy; 
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1974 


Mr. 

been  one 

opponents  of 

various 

organizations 

activi- 

ctjnservative 

of  my 

groups 

3f  my  job, 

almost  an 

to  the  floor 

several 


p  ist 


urge   my 
Ibrelgn    aid 
juestlon  is 
Gonzalez 
'  Intema- 
for  action 
and 
similar  to 
in  the 
year.  The 
U.S.  par- 
Develop- 
the  World 
of  $1.5 
our  con- 
iiid  agency, 
reser- 
the  Con- 
aid 


as 


e  1^617 

in 

fqreign 

but  I 

i  ntend.  Mr. 

of  oar 

I  concisriy 
all  of  the 
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most  common  aigiunents  we  may  have 
against  any  particular  foreign  aid  meas- 
ure, and  demonstrating  that  these  argu- 
ments simply  do  not  apply  to  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

Today  I  would  call  our  attention  to 
another  item.  The  current  issue  of 
Psychology  Today  magazine  contains  an 
article  which  examines  the  IDA  from  a 
perspective  which  I  suspect  few  of  us 
have  adopted  when  analyzing  our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  Subtitled  "Foreign 
Aid  That  Works,"  the  article  was  written 
by  Kenneth  J.  Gergen — professor  and 
chairman  of  psychology  at  Swarthmore 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  Ph.  D.  in  social 
psychology  from  Duke  University,  4  years 
teaching  at  Harvard  before  joining  ttie 
Swarthmore  faculty  in  1967 — and  his 
wife,  Mary  M.  Gergen — M.A.  in  counsel- 
ing from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
teaches  group  dynamics  at  Swarthmore, 
author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  social 
science  field. 

Witliout  anj'  further  introduction,  let 
me  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
read  this  excellent  analysis  of  foreign  aid 
in  general,  and  the  IAD  in  particular.  It 
is  well  worth  every  moment  of  attention 
we  can  devote  to  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  article  to  be  printed  in  today's 
Record  immediately  following  my 
remTirka: 

PoRKiGw  AiB  Th.^t  Wohks— What  Other  N/i- 

TIONS    HSAB    WRSN    TH»    EAGUE    SCHEAMS 

<By  Kenneth  J.  Gergen  and  Mary  M.  Gergen) 

We  had  been  stiidying  foreign  aid  and  the 
psychology  of  receiving  help  for  several  years 
when  th3  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  on 
January  23  of  this  year,  voted  to  withdraw 
America's  financial  support  from,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  (IDA). 
The  surprise  move  by  Congress  was  an 
enormous  diaappolntment.  In  part  because 
the  overwhelming  lesson  of  our  research  Is 
that  IDA  is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  the 
U.S.  can  help  millions  of  poor  people  around 
the  world.  Naturally,  the  disappolutment  will 
be  far  greater  for  those  people  who  face 
starvation  In  the  years  abead. 

IDA,  an  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  helps 
only  the  very  poorest  countries,  the  ones 
whose  annual  per  capita  Income  is  $375  or 
less.  (In  1973.  over  70  percent  of  IDA  re- 
sources went  to  countries  where  the  average 
Income  is  less  than  $120.)  The  organization 
provides  monetary  credits  and  technical  as- 
sistance after  conducting  thorough  studies 
of  particular  problems.  Interest  on  these 
loans  Is  virtually  nn,  and  the  recipients  are 
allowed  50  years  to  repay  them. 

Malawi,  an  Impoverished  country  In  south- 
eastern Africa,  began  receiving  help  from 
ID.A  In  1968  for  a  rural  development  project 
in  the  Shire  Valley.  Sixteen  thousand  farm 
families  were  able  to  increase  their  annual 
Incomes  tenfold  by  growing  cotton  and  rais- 
ing better  food  crops.  The  Shire  Valley  proj- 
ect was  about  to  enter  Its  second  phase  when 
Congress  changed  Its  mind. 

IDA  money  doesn't  build  grand  hotels, 
armies,  or  even  much  In  the  way  of  large- 
scale  Industry.  Its  chief  aim  Is  to  help  the 
small  farm  family,  especially  through  agricul- 
tural and  educational  programs.  IDA  recent- 
ly supplied  funds  to  house  6,500  families  left 
homeless  by  the  earthquake  In  Managua, 
Nicaragua.  It  has  funded  a  livestock  develop- 
ment project  in  Afghanistan,  a  water  supply 
system  for  Damascus,  an  Irrigation  project 
for  30,000  families  In  Nepal,  and  slmUar 
projects  In  doaens  of  other  countries.  More- 
aver,  IDA  engages  tn  these  activities  In  snch 
a  way  that  the  rich,  contrlbntlng  nations 
gain  friends  and  Increase  tmst  w!HI«  they 
help  ordinary  human  beings. 
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"WE    HAVE   COT   TO    BETRCNCH" 

The  Congresamen  who  voted  against  IDA 
argued  that  America's  attempts  at  foreign 
aid  have  usually  ended  In  corruption  and 
Ingratitude.  For  example,  Libya,  India,  Al- 
geria, and  Chile  all  "bit  the  band  that  fed 
them."  Representative  John  H.  Rousselot  of 
California  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  was 
providing  loans  without  Interest  to  foreign 
countries,  "yet  our  own  people  are  baving  a 
struggle  to  obtain  mortgage  money  at  home." 
Other  Congressmen  said:  "they  do  not  put 
the  money  where  it  belongs;"  "we  have  got 
to  retrench;"  "the  amount  that  trickles 
down  to  the  poor  is  very  tiny; "  "we  have  de- 
veloped mineral  resources  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  so  doing  we  have  closed  down  our  own 
mineral  resources."  Other  opponents  of  IDA 
had  leas  substantial  things  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  many  see  the  cutoS  as  a  trag- 
edy. It  Is  likely  that  the  other  contributing 
nations  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  U.S., 
reducing  IDA  to  practically  nothing  by  the 
end  of  this  month  (June  30).  Some  Ameri- 
cans view  this  as  a  moral  disttster.  We  are 
remainlrg  aloof  while  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  population  struggles  for  its  bread. 
The  poorest  nations,  already  maimed  by  the 
oH  price  boost  and  the  loss  of  ofl-based  fer- 
tilizers, face  famine.  From  a  more  pragmatic 
standpoixa.  tb*  frlenda  of  IDA  argue  that 
we're  crazy  to  dismiss  the  developing  nations 
that  provMe  «•  wftk  a  thkxl  of  etR-  natural 
resources  and  an  annual  market  for  tl4 
bmion  worth  of  American  products.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  cotmtry's  error  In  with- 
holding $1.5  bllHon  from  IDA  may  turn  oat 
to  be  more  extensive  than  Congress  Imagined. 

One  unfortunate  aspect  of  tbe  debate  was 
that  IDA'S  opponents  frequently  used  argn- 
ments  that  referred  to  bilateral  aid;  tbey 
recalled  scandals  In  which  our  nation  gave 
assistance  directly  to  other  countries.  But 
It  ts  Inapjjroprtate  to  generBltee  from  snch 
Instances  to  the  very  different  world  of  unrt- 
tilateral  atd. 

The  recent  Congressional  vote  was  alao 
based  on  two  questionable  aasumptlons. 
The  first  Is  that  the  culprits  In  tlie  case  are 
the  recipients.  This  assumption  Is  supposed 
to  account  for  the  poor  nations'  growing 
hostility  toward  the  U.S.,  their  fstbires  to 
cooperate  with  out  programs,  their  pilfering 
of  goods  and  funds,  and  their  notorious 
"lethargy."  Second,  since  aid  is  an.  economic 
matter,  it  Is  assumed  that  asstatance  pro- 
grams sbotild  be  evaluated  almost  entirelj 
In  economic  terms. 

INDTVIOUALS    WnHIM    NAXIOMS 

As  psycbologlste.  we  propose  two  counter 
assumptions  to  these  traditional  views.  First, 
it's  possbile  that  tbe  behavier  of  recipient 
nations  is  importantly  shaped  by  our  actions. 
Recipients  are  not  by  nature  hostile,  unco- 
operative or  lethargic.  Moreover,  rather  thun 
viewing  assistance  In  purely  economic  terms, 
we  should  consider  Its  psychological  implica- 
tions. Dollars  are  not  simply  dollars;  they 
carry  a  boat  of  implications  for  tbe  recip- 
ients' self-esteem,  feelings  of  obligation, 
and  evaluations  of  us  as  donors.  If  we  broad- 
en our  perspective  to  Include  tbe  psychologi- 
cal dimensions  of  aid.  It  might  be  easier  to 
formulate  more  effective  programs.  As  we 
shall  see.  IDA.  whose  economic  repntatkm  is 
already  excellent,  may  also  be  the  best  psy- 
chological means  of  providing  aid. 

Our  research  on  foreign  aid  and  tbe  psy- 
chology of  receiving  help  has  involved  sur- 
veys, questionnaires,  In-depth  Interviews  and 
controlled  experiments  In  several  countries. 
Our  focus  of  attention  has  been  on  Indlvld- 
iial  rather  than  Institutional  reactions  to  aid. 
After  alt.  mucb  of  foreign  aid  (like  mucb  of 
politics  and  International  relations  gen- 
erally) is  conducted  among  IndlvldTi&ls.  Tbe 
people  who  make  decisions  about  such  mat- 
ters are  certmtDtf  Individ  oatov  and  so  are  the 
peeirie  affected  by  those  decistons.  Ttaey  react 
personally  to  the  actions  of  others  and  hold 
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views  of  "national  character";  they  personify 
nations  and  think  in  terms  of  motive  and 
human  design.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  our 
own  research,  some  of  which  Is  presented 
here,  supports  the  notion  that  there  are  sig- 
nificant, pancultural  similarities  in  the 
quality  of  human  experience. 

Our  research  points  to  three  major  varl- 
a'5les  that  Influence  people's  reactions  to  aid 
from  other  countries:  characteristics  of  the 
donor,  characteristics  of  the  aid  itself,  and 
the  psychological  state  of  the  recipient. 

One  might  suppose,  given  the  poverty  of 
most  aid  recipients,  that  the  assistance  Itself 
would  mean  everything.  But  our  research 
indicates  that  recipients  are  also  extremely 
concerned  about  the  intentions  of  the  donor. 
Of  the  56  foreign-aid  officials  that  we  Inter- 
viewed, over  70  percent  of  them  singled  out 
the  Influence  of  the  donor's  motives  in  shap- 
ing reactions  to  aid. 

If  the  donor  appears  to  be  giving  primarily 
to  serve  his  own  ends,  bis  help  is  neither  ap- 
preciated nor  are  his  programs  likely  to  be 
supported.  The  recipient  of  self-serving  aid 
feels  the  donor  is  deceitful:  as  a  result,  the 
recipient  suspects  that  he  himself  will  turn 
out  to  be  the  ultimate  loser.  One  aid  official 
characterized  self-serving  assistance  as  a 
"poison  gift.'' 

A  laboratory  study  conducted  with  Phoebe 
Ellsworth  and  Magnus  Selpel  confirms  the 
idea  that  recipients  are  hostile  to  self-seek- 
ing donors.  Eighty  young  men  In  Sweden  and 
tbe  U.S.  were  placed  In  an  experimental  sit- 
uation where  they  needed  financial  resources 
for  an  attractive  Investment.  The  experi- 
ment was  a  game  Involving  chips  and  dice, 
but  the  final  payoff  was  In  real  money.  Each 
player  got  the  resources  he  needed  to  play 
the  game  from  what  appeared  to  be  one  of 
his  peers.  Half  the  players,  however,  were 
given  the  Impression  that  the  glft-glvers  ex- 
pected a  share  of  the  winnings  In  return.  The 
other  players  suspected  no  such  designs. 

Later,  the  players  evaluated  their  patrons. 
It  seemed  that  the  hint  of  exploitative  intent 
evoked  negative  feelings  toward  the  donor. 
Questionnaire  studies  point  to  the  same 
sensitivity  to  a  donor's  intentions.  When 
asked  what  they  would  think  of  a  donor  who 
helped  them  for  selfish  reasons,  respondents 
from  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  South  Africa, 
the  U.S.,  and  several  other  countries  replied 
that  they  would  surely  dislike  that  donor.  If 
the  donor's  intentions  were  unselfish,  they'd 
like  him. 

When  the  U.S.  gives  aid  directly  to  other 
countries  (bilateral,  as  opposed  to  the  multl- 
lat»?ral  aid  of  organizations  like  IDA)  we  tend 
to  trap  ourselves.  Recipients  dislike  us  be- 
cause they  suspect  our  motives. 

The  American  people,  surveys  show,  think 
of  our  aid  as  unselfish  and  humanitarian, 
and  a  picture  of  the  clasped  hands  of  brother- 
hood appears  on  our  shipments  overseas.  Un- 
fortunately, the  recipients  of  these  ship- 
ments don't  necessarily  believe  us.  Sophisti- 
cated recipients,  including  foreign  officials 
and  others  whose  opinions  carry  weight,  are 
aware  that  direct  American  aid  Is  usually 
given  to  secure  economic,  political  and  mili- 
tary advantage.  Our  aid  has  gained  us  votes 
In  the  U.N.,  the  vise  of  military  bases,  pro- 
tection for  American  businesses  overseas,  and 
automatic  markets  for  U.S.  exports.  These 
may  be  reasonable  alms,  but  they're  not  ex- 
actly unselfish,  and  the  recipients  under- 
stand our  Intentions.  They  may  even  under- 
stand them  better  than  the  American  people 
do,  since  recipients  read  the  fine  print.  In  any 
case,  they  react  accordingly,  and  may  come 
to  dislike  us  and  misuse  whatever  aid  we  give. 

THE  RELEVANCE  OF  NATIONAL  CHAKACTER 

Other  characteristics  of  tbe  donor,  aside 
from  bis  specific  intentions  in  giving  aid, 
may  have  powerful  effects  on  the  success  of 
the  transaction.  Most  of  us  are  continually 
evaluating  tbe  personalities  of  people  we 
know.  The  recipients  of  aid  are  no  exception. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Views  of  the  "American  character,"  for  in- 
stance, seem  to  color  recipients'  opinions 
about  aid  from  this  country.  There  Is  a 
strong  human  tendency  to  see  things  In 
emotionally  consistent  ways,  so  that  "bad" 
people  can't  be  expected  to  engage  In  any 
"good"  act.  even  if  the  act  appears  to  be  a 
helping  hand.  The  psychological  validity  ol 
this  principle  has  been  established  many 
times — most  recently,  perhaps,  by  Charles 
Osgood's  "psycho-logic"  and  by  Leon  Pes- 
tinger's  concept  of  cognitive  dissonance. 

Recipients  of  aid  also  feel  Judged  by  the 
cr'mpany  they  keep.  If  the  donor's  charac- 
ter is  admirable,  it's  an  honor  to  be  allied 
with  him.  If  he's  aggressive.  Ignorant  or 
manipulative,  then  receiving  his  aid  is  de- 
meaning. 

Surprisingly,  our  research  Indicates  that 
almost  any  characteristic  of  the  donor,  no 
matter  how  Irrelevant  to  the  transfer  of  re- 
sources, can  influence  the  way  a  recipient 
perceives  economic  aid.  Public-opinion  re- 
search Indicates  that  If  an  ald-glvlng  coun- 
try has  a  reputation  for  being  technologi- 
cally Inferior,  warlike,  unfair  to  minorities. 
Irreligious,  or  deranged  In  Its  family  rela- 
tions, then  reactions  to  Its  aid  prove  nega- 
tive. The  aid  appears  as  unnecessary,  unde- 
sirable. Ineffective. 

America's  image  abroad,  surveys  indicate, 
has  suffered  recently.  Our  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  seemed  imperialistic  to  tbe  vast 
majority  of  people  in  developing  nations. 
Earlier,  our  race  relations  gained  us  a  rep- 
utation for  injustice  and  hypocrisy.  The 
Watergate  scandal  has  left  other  scars.  Prob- 
lems like  these,  which  seem  to  contaminate 
foreign  aid,  may  be  reversible. 

But  the  fact  that  we're  a  wealthy  country 
is  much  harder  to  undo;  and  unfortunately, 
our  wealth  may  create  envy  and  a  sense  of 
Injustice  in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  have-nots.  Tbe 
U.S.  has  dedicated  a  much  smaller  percent- 
age of  Its  gross  national  product  to  IDA  than 
several  other  countries.  Including  Britain, 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  Many  people  In 
the  poorest  nations  are  aware  of  that  fact, 
and  apart  from  any  possible  envy,  they  realize 
that  aid  from  tbe  U.S.  doesn't  "hurt"  us  as 
much  as.  say,  aid  from  Britain  hurts  the 
British.  When  you  have  everything.  It  takes 
a  bigger  gift  to  prove  your  feelings. 

A  laboratory  study  conducted  in  Japan, 
Sweden  and  the  U.S.  supports  tbe  notion 
that  wealth  can  be  a  curse.  Experimental 
subjects  received  help  from  two  donors.  One 
donor  was  rich,  while  the  other  gave  from 
a  small  pool  of  resources.  In  each  country, 
subjects  evaluated  the  poor  donor  far  more 
positively;  tbe  subjects  also  returned  more 
of  the  poor  donor's  resources. 

In  short,  tbe  perceived  characteristics  of 
the  donor  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on 
the  aid's  success,  not  only  In  terms  of  good 
will  but  also,  to  some  extent.  In  the  aid's 
material  Impact.  This  point  is  often  over- 
looked by  opponents  of  foreign  aid,  who 
tend  to  assume  that  the  source  of  aid  Is  Ir- 
relevant. 

'TRUE    An>    AND    FALSE    Am 

The  nature  of  the  aid  Itself  Is  Just  as  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  transaction  as  the  per- 
ceived characteristics  of  the  donor.  One 
might  suppose  "the  more  the  better" — et 
least  as  far  as  the  recipients  are  concerned. 
But  aid  officials  whom  we  interviewed  as- 
signed minimal  Importance  to  the  amount  of 
tbe  aid.  They  placed  much  more  emphasis  on 
how  useful  the  particular  aid  was,  on  whether 
or  not  It  allowed  the  recipients  autonomy, 
and  on  the  sort  of  obligations  it  entailed. 

It's  easy  to  understand  that  some  "aid" 
Isn't  very  useful.  Surplus  foodstuffs  occa- 
sionally wind  up  In  countries  that  don't  eat 
the  sort  of  food  they  receive.  Worse,  huge 
quantities  of  food  may  be  delivered  to  a 
country  that  needs  tbe  resources  to  produce 
Its  own  food — as  Morocco  once  needed  a 
milk -processing  plant  to  handle  its  own  raw 
mUk,   but  got  tons  of  powdered  milk   in- 
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stead.  Everyone  has  beard  of  such  absurdi- 
ties. IDA  has  managed  to  steer  clear  of  them 
better  than  most  other  donors. 

Matters  of  autonomy  are  a  more  constant 
source  of  trouble  for  tbe  aid  relationship 
than  even  useless  aid.  Bilateral  American  aid 
programs  tend  to  Involve  rigid  restrictions; 
some  of  them  are  meant  to  insure  that  the 
aid  is  properly  used,  but  other  restrictions 
are  less  reasonable.  Our  technicians  often 
o\ersee  the  projects,  or  set  up  systems  of 
close  surveillance.  Any  deviation  from  ini- 
tial plans  must  be  approved  by  our  officials: 
many  requests  have  to  go  to  Washington 
for  sanction.  Moreover,  most  U.S.  bUateral 
aid  Is  not  given  in  the  form  of  money;  if  it 
Is,  the  money  must  buy  American  products, 
which  may  not  be  tbe  best  or  cheapest  ones 
available. 

Aid  officials  from  various  poor  countries 
spoke  vehemently  of  our  inability  to  relin- 
quish control  over  our  gifts  and  loans.  As 
one  official  put  It:  "If  you  give  a  man  a  piece 
of  bread  when  he  knocks  on  your  door — 
don't  tell  blm  to  eat  a  third  of  It,  give  a 
quarter  to  his  eldest  son  and  put  the  rest 
In  the  Icebox."  The  maintenance  of  control 
tells  a  recipient  that  we  don't  trust  him. 
that  we  think  he's  intellectually  or  morally 
Incapable  of  making  correct  decisions.  We're 
so  anxious  to  Insure  that  our  resources  are 
being  properly  used,  according  to  our  stand- 
ards of  propriety,  that  we  Jeopardize  the 
success  of  the  aid — again,  both  materially 
and  in  terms  of  mutual  trust. 

THE    trSES    OF    EQUALITY 

Our  most  Intriguing  conclusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  aid  itself  have  to  do  with  the 
kinds  of  obligation  It  entails.  In  essence,  we 
found  that,  for  the  recipient,  tio  obligation 
to  repay  tends  to  Imply  inferiority,  whereas 
the  obligation  to  repay  with  interest  smacks 
of  exploitation. 

Many  people  achieve  a  sense  of  dignity 
from  paying  their  own  way.  Free  handouts 
not  only  suggest  inferiority,  but  they  also 
place  the  recipient  under  a  constant  tension 
of  obligation:  whenever  the  donor  wishes,  he 
can  remind  the  recipient  of  his  gift  and  de- 
mand his  due.  Recipients  may  also  suspect 
the  motives  of  someone  who  gives  with  no 
apparent  thought  of  return.  As  one  Indian 
spokesman  observed,  "Gifts  without  strings 
come  either  from  fools  or  thieves." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obviously 
special  advantages  In  receiving  free  gifts. 
Accepting  disaster  relief,  for  Instance,  doesn't 
really  Imply  inferiority.  Moreover,  the  total 
debt  of  the  poorest  nations  Is  already  very 
high,  and  Increasing  that  debt  beyond  the 
possibility  of  repayment  can  do  little  for  a 
poor  nation's  morale. 

To  explore  this  complex  issue,  Phoebe  Ells- 
worth, Magnus  Selpel,  Christina  Maslach  and 
Kenneth  Gergen  conducted  an  experiment 
In  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  U.S.  A  total  of 
180  males  engaged  In  a  competitive  game  of 
chance  which  could  earn  them  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  Six  men  participated  at 
a  time,  and  by  experimental  design,  each  one 
found  himself  losing  badly  while  receiving 
Information  that  the  others  were  faring 
mucb  better. 

At  a  critical  moment  In  the  game,  a  mo- 
ment when  each  participant  was  on  the 
verge  of  losing  everything,  he  received  an 
envelope  from  what  appeared  to  be  one  of 
the  other  players.  The  envelope  contained 
additional  resources,  plus  a  note  especially 
prepared  by  the  experimenter.  In  a  third  of 
the  cases,  the  note  said  that  the  funds  were 
a  gift  and  that  the  recipient  need  not  repay 
it.  Another  third  of  tbe  players  got  notes 
saying  the  note-writer  wanted  to  be  repaid 
when  the  game  was  over.  For  the  final  third, 
the  note-writer  wanted  repayment  with 
interest. 

Tbe  funds  proved  to  be  very  useful.  Each 
player  then  evaluated  his  patron.  First,  as 
might   be   expected,    the    players   expressed 
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hostility  toward  the  donor  who 
t«rest  on  his  loan.  The  usurer  ba^ 
The  critical   comparison,   howi 
tween   evaluations  of  the  donkr 
something  for  nothing,  and  th  s 
asfted  for  an  equal  return.  The 
rerealed  that  In  an  three  natlorp 
ferrerf    the    egalitarian    donor, 
pertaient,  at  any  rate,  somethln 
wasnt     appreciated,     and     a 
ai-^.onj  equals  proved  most 

Whether    such    experimental 
be  eoslTj-  applied   to  the  arena 
ttonal  aid  remains  an  open 
ever,  it  Is  worth  noting  that 
qutre  repayment,  phis   a  small 
tire  fee,  hut  does  not  require 
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A  final  element  In  the  aid 
tl-j«  recipient  and  his 
real  and  percelTed.  At  first,  we 
questions  of  material  need 
portant — that  the  more  needy 
felt,   the  more   appropriate   It 
aid  him,  making  the  re! 
warcf  success.  But  our  subseque 
with    aid    ofBclals    convinced 
nafTe  on  our  thlnlrtng.  It 
aeff-esteem     was     a     far     mor« 
variable. 

One  of  the  many  ambiguities 
relattrtty:  what  we  consider 
one  else  might  consider  the 
affairs,  and   It's  hard  to  say 
"realistic."   Americans   might   s 
Instances  of  economic  need 
the  people  of  another  culture 
of  the  fabric  of  their  cultural 
part  of  some  modern  Ideology  tb 
Ing    to    forgo.    Another    probl 
based   upon   need   Is  that   the 
feel  they  deserve  help,  when 
rives  they  may  be  unaware  of 
lar  generosity  on  the  donor's 
poverty,  then,  doesn't  guaranty 
response  to  help  either   in 
or  In  the  creative  utilization  ol 

Self-esteem,    though,    is 
The  aid  relationship  necessarily 
tlclpants  Into  a  hierarchy:  the 
donor  has  many  resources  while 
ent  recipient  has  few.  It's 
words,  that  aid  threatens  the 
recipient. 

We    expected    to    fLn<^ 
cultural  differences  in  this  r 
for    example,    that    Western 
uniquely   dominated   by  concert 
esteem  and  pride,  by  notions  o; 
Ism  and  personal  independence 
hand.    Oriental    aind    socialist 
commonly  said  to  be  antl-lndlvl< , 
more  Interested  In  the  commoi  l 
we  expected  to  find  many  other 
tural  factors  that  would 
anUnatlon  of  self-esteem 

But  our  data  so  far  suggest 
self-esteem  is  not  only  a  kind 
human  value,  but  that  foreign 
succeed   or   fail,   psychologically 
rlally,  depending  on  whether 
tlonshlp  strengthens  or  weaken 
ents'  self-esteem.  The  aid 
viewed,  over  90  percent  of  th 
that  In  one  way  or  another  the 
of  aid  for  the  recipients'  self- 
of  major  Importance.  Some  s; 
face";    others    described    the 
of  waiting  for  handouts. 
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THAITKS   Btrr  NO  THANl  IS 

With  the  help  of  psychologist  Stan  Morse, 
we  tested  this  hypothesis  In  a  1  iboratory  In 
Italy.  Young  men  In  our  experti  lent  worked 
OD  a  dlfflcuit  puzzle.  la  half  thir  cases,  they 
were  told  that  their  per formi  pace  was  a 
measiue  of  Intelligence;  In  efitec  ;,  their  self- 
esteem  was  at  stake.  For  the  otta  er  half,  per- 
formance waa  not  eqtiated  wltt  self -worth. 
L*ter,  half  the  participants  in  e^ch  of  these 
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groups  received  help  from  the  experimenter, 
who  let  them  look  at  the  right  answers.  The 
next  stage  of  the  test  reversed  the  roles, 
and  the  participants  were  given  a  chance  to 
help    the    experimenters. 

The  men's  reactions  were  revealing.  When 
self-esteem  wasn't  In  question,  thoee  who 
received  help  were  much  more  likely  to  re- 
ciprocate. They  were  grateful  and  wanted  to 
help  In  return.  Just  the  opposite  proved  true 
where  self-esteem  was  at  stake.  When  the 
experimenter's  help  suggested  that  the  par- 
ticipants weren't  especially  bright,  they  were 
loathe  to  return  the  "favor." 

Questionnaire  data  from  different  cultures 
demonstrate  the  generality  of  these  findings. 
Respondents  everywhere  said  they  disliked 
people,  even  bearers  of  gifts,  who  made  them 
feol  laferlor.  In  Japan,  Taiwan  and  Korea, 
with  their  traditional  emphasis  on  selfless 
devotion  to  hierarchies,  the  tendency  to  dis- 
like such  donors  was  less  pronounced;  but 
even  the  people  of  these  traditional  Asian 
cultures  disliked  aid  which  reduced  self- 
esieem. 

AMERICA'S    INTENTIONS 

Fcr  years.  Congress  has  debated  questions 
of  foreign  aid.  We  believe  that  our  research 
has  reduced  the  uncertainties  of  this  debate. 
The  evidence  implies  that  the  U.S.  has  either 
not  known,  or  has  disregarded,  the  psycho- 
logical implications  of  assistance. 

Bilateral  aid.  In  which  the  U.S.  gives  di- 
rectly to  other  nations,  Is  a  method  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  It  appears  manipu- 
lative (which  it  Is)  and  tends  to  be  corrupted 
by  o\.:r  own  domestic  foibles  and  by  our  ex- 
traordinary wealth.  The  self-aervliig  restrlc- 
tlor.s  we  put  on  direct  American  aid  serve  as 
another  good  to  conflict,  and  the  esteem  of 
recipient  nations  continues  to  suffer. 

It  la  for  these  reasons  that  we  consider  the 
cutoff  of  IDA  funds  a  tragedy.  This  organi- 
zation, and  other  cooperative,  multilateral 
organizations  like  It,  constitute  the  greatest 
opportunlly  for  successful  foreign  aid.  As  a 
parctclpant  in  IDA.  America's  manipulative 
Intent  is  minimized,  our  national  foibles  are 
less  likely  to  Interfere,  and  the  humiliating 
and  Impractical  grip  on  recipient  nations 
loosens.  Moreover,  because  IDA'S  recipients 
are  all  members  of  the  organization,  it  does 
not  cripple  the  self-esteem  which  everyone 
aeems  to  need. 

We  have  assumed  throughout  our  research 
that  the  American  people  would  like  to  re- 
duce suffering  In  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
world,  and  in  fact  some  survey  data  sup- 
ports this  assumption.  The  problem,  accord- 
ing to  IDA'S  Congressional  critics.  Is  that  In 
spite  of  our  generous  Instincts  foreign  aM 
has  been  a  disaster. 

We  must  add,  however,  that  our  prime  as- 
sumption may  be  wrong.  The  truth  may  be 
that  the  American  pwople  have  absolutely  no 
Intention  of  relieving  some  of  the  misery 
that  bttrdens  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race.  America's  support  for  International  as- 
sistance has  dwindled  almost  continuously 
over  the  past  decade  and  Is  now  only  one  lOth 
of  what  It  was  25  years  ago.  Many  Americans 
don't  realize  this.  We  tend  to  believe  that 
America  la  Inevitably  the  greatest  giver,  and 
that  other  rich  nations — for  example,  the 
Arab  oil  states — give  little  or  nothing.  This 
belief  Is  partly  mistaken.  The  World  Bank, 
IDA'S  parent  organization,  has  recently  bor- 
rowed $624  mlUlon  from  the  Arab  states  of 
Libya,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Kuwait — 
money  that  Is  spent  entirely  on  aid,  tnclud- 
lug  the  work  of  IDA.  During  the  past  two 
years.  In  fact,  the  World  Bank  has  sold  imore 
fvmd-raialng  bonds  in  Kuwait  than  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  American  people  have  no  aertous  In- 
terest in  helping  the  poorest  nations,  then 
our  research  becomes  irrelevant,  and  we  can 
stop  worrying  about  the  attitudes  of  others 
toward  the  U.S.  What  will  remain  instead 
are  qoestlons  for  us  all  about  the  human* 
character  of  the  American  people. 
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FISCAL  FOOLISHNESS  IN 
GO-VERNMENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

Ii:  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPIiESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  June  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  il- 
lustrates why  many  Americans  today  look 
upon  those  in  Government  with  open  dis- 
trust. The  same  Government  which  calls 
upon  its  citizens  to  sacrtflce  In  the  name 
of  fiscal  responsibility  continues  to  romp 
on  a  madcap  spending  spree  which  can 
only  be  called  ridiculous. 

The  article's  author,  Mr.  William 
Schulz,  cites  several  examples  of  foolish 
Federal  spending  and  reveals  the  Gov- 
ernment's solemn  promise  to  curtail  such 
squandering  for  what  it  really  is — liot  air. 
I  will  list  some  of  the  senseless  expendi- 
tures noted  by  Mr.  Scholz.  which  defy 
explanation,  let  alone  justificatiOTi. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  costing 
$180,350  on  'buieaucratic  predisposi- 
tion," which  concluded  tlrnt  a  closer  tie 
between  an  individual's  predisposition 
and  the  nature  of  his  job  should  Increase 
satisfaction  and  reduce  alienation  where 
it  exists.  A  remarkable  deduction. 

The  sum  of  $71,000  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  comic  book.  Holy  Moly. 

The  amount  of  $50,000  for  an  analysis 
ox  our  Nation's  fur  trade  with  Canada 
from  1770  to  1820.  That  should  prove  im- 
mensely helpful  in  solving  our  trade  prob- 
lems today. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  foi-  tlie  study  of  "th« 
evolution  of  the  chin  in  Polish  skeletal 
populations  between  2000  B.C.  and  1800 
AD."  The  money  would  have  been  better 
spent  If  we  used  it  to  study  those  who 
approved  the  expenditure. 

The  amount  of  $30  million  for  the 
Postal  Service's  new  headquarters,  in- 
cluding $3,671  for  hand-carved  walnut 
office  doors  and  $19,346  for  furnlshin&s 
in  the  Postmaster  General's  office — $11,- 
667  for  carpeting  and  $6,000  for  remote- 
controlled  draperies.  There  is  nothing 
like  working  in  comfort.  It  helps  the 
bureaucratic   predisposition. 

The  sum  of  $15  billion  to  reimburse 
the  beekeepers  whose  little  peta  are  killed 
by  pesticides.  We  should  reimburse  the 
taxpayer,  he  is  the  one  who  got  stung. 

A  payment  of  $66,500  by  the  C«0  to 
persuade  members  of  the  American  In- 
dian Movement  to  leave  Washington 
after  they  caused  $124,070  in  damages  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  peo- 
ple go  to  jafl  just  for  holding  up  a  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  cannot  escape 
the  blame  for  this  kind  of  foolish  and 
irresponsible  waste  of  taxpayer's  funds. 
Congress  controb  the  Federal  purse 
strings.  It  shoiUd  call  upon  the  respon- 
sible agencies  and  departments  to  jtistif y 
these  wild  expenditures.  If  they  cannot, 
they  should  then  be  made  to  justify  their 
continued  existence. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  read  Mr. 
Schulz's  "Watch  cm  the  Potomac"  and 
be  prepared  to  answer  to  an  outraged 
taxpaying  public. 
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REAR  ADM.  JAMES  W.  WILLIAMS  TO 
RETIRE     FROM     COAST     GUARD 

AFTER    NEARLY    POUR    DECADES 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAL.B'ORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OS"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1974 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  30,  1974,  Rear  Adm. 
James  W.  W^lfams,  commander  of  the 
llth  Coast  Guard  District,  will  retire 
after  nearly  four  decades  of  faithful  pub- 
lic service  to  his  country. 

Naturally,  we  share  with  him  the  joy 
and  salisf  artioB  o*  haTbag  completed  an- 
other successful  assignment,  but  rather 
ambiralently  for  we  shall  mfss  "Tex,"  as 
we  have  learned  to  afTectionately  call 
him. 

As  commander  of  the  llth  Coast  Guard 
District,  Rear  Admiral  Williams  has  been 
lesponaibie  for  all  Coe.st  Guard  activities 
ktaxoughcFut  southern  California,  coastal 
areas,  and  harbors,  Arizona,  southern 
Nevada,  and  southern  Utah,  including  aH 
of  the  Colorado  River  complex. 

We  in  southern  California  were  Im.- 
pressed  with  his  credentials  when  he  first 
came  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  ia  July  1976, 
as  the  new  commander;  and  we  have 
learned  to  respect  him  for  the  profes- 
sionalism and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
has  pa-formed  his  duties. 

A  native  (rf  ParmersviHe,  Tex-,  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Austin  for  a 
couple  of  years  pric»  te  has  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  in  1934. 
Choosing  to  devote  hts  time  and  talents 
to  the  Coast  Cruard,  he  Quickly  rose 
througb  the  ranks  IvecomiDg  a  rear  admi- 
ral on  May  1,  1967. 

Even  a  partial  listing  of  the  varied  and 
interesttng  assignments  which  he  has  ac- 
eompKshed  throughout  the  years  would 
be  insufficient  to  reflect  Ms  versatility. 
However,  some  indication  of  his  compe- 
tence might  be  gained  by  stating  that  he 
has  won  numerous  awards  for  achieve- 
ments tPrrongh  activities  on  land,  sea, 
and  in  the  air,  fncftrding  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation's  Legion  of  Merit 
Award  for  management  exceOence  while 
serving  as  Depnity  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration during  the  foi-mative  stages  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation;  and 
that  he  reeetved  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury's Achievement  Medal  for  initiating 
and  developing  a  broad  spectiiim  adult 
examination  and  education  progmn 
known  as  Pro.fect  Improve. 

During  Ws  brief  stay  in  southem  Cali- 
fornia, Adm.  "Tfex"  Williams  has  quickly 
involved  himself  in  mmrerons  commu- 
nity activities.  He  haw  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Los  Angeles  Federal  Execu- 
tive Board r  served  for  2  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  Greater  Los  Angelg.s  Field 
Coordination  Group  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation;  and  taas  been  made 
an  henorary  president  ai  the  Natiooal 
Defense  Transportation  Assoelation.  In 
addition,  he  h«s  served  well  ft?  fminerous 
civic  and  professfrma?  organizations 
throughout  southern  CaLfomia. 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  eertaiiily 
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mtes  a  man  of  Rear  Adm.  James  W.  Wil- 
liams' caliber,  not  only  for  his  profes- 
sional comiretence,  but  also  for  his  ability 
and  wllltngness  to  serve  his  fellow  man, 
his  community,  and  his  Nation. 

I  join  with  his  numerous  friends  in 
southern  California  in  wishing  Adm. 
"Tex"  Wilhams  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Sandy,  the  joy  of  retirement  they  have 
so  earnestly  deserved. 
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THE  BACKROOM  ARM  TWISTERS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WIBCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPBESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  C»EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  S 
issue  of  the  Nation  contains  an  article 
on  Federal  advisory  committees  written 
by  Prof.  William  Rodgers  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center.  It  is  In- 
fcarmative  and  lively^  and  closes  with  this 
observation : 

Secrecy  tn  goverrmient  Is  constantly  re- 
pndtated.  Its  popnlar  dlsgrrlses — executive 
privilege,  national  security,  the  need  for 
confidentiality— are  by  now  langhtag-stock 
exctises.  But  secrecy  snrvlves  an<J  thrives, 
despite  well -meaning  ventures  H*e  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act,  and  strong  Congressional  over- 
slglTt.  The  cure-  will  n«t  be  cprteWy  foim*. 
Stmshlne  may  be-  the  best  of  dlstnfectsnts, 
as  Louis  Brandels  s»ld,  but  advisory  com- 
mittees root  and  flourtsh  In  the  »&«bde. 

HisarbEle.  "The  Backroom  Arm  Twist- 
ers," foUows: 

Aovisoav  Committees:  The  Backroom  Arm 

Twisxsas 

(^  wmiaia  Bodgera) 

Government  secrecy  stUl  rides  high,  de- 
spite Watergate  and  lesser  embarrassments. 
Readers  skeptical  of  that  assertion  need  looK 
no  further  than  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  of  1972. 

The  Act  grew  out  of  a  few  chance  en- 
counters that  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D.,  Mont.) 
had  with  advisory  committees  a  few  years 
ago.  These  ctsmmlttees  are  established,  usu- 
ally by  stattrte  or  Executive  Order,  to  lend 
the  sirpport  of  thetr  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  the  wurk  of  various  legislative  and 
erectrthre  bccHes.  Vfhat  the  Senator  couldnt 
understand,  for  example,  was  why  a  bfg  busi- 
ness advisory  group  to  the  old  Budget  Bu- 
reau, Innocuously  named  the  Advisory  Coun- 
ctl  on  Federal  Reports,  was  strong  enough 
to-  postpone  for  six  years  an  Interior  Depart- 
ment Inventory  of  Industrial  water  wastes. 

During  1970  and  19Tf  Metcairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  held 
Bearings  to^  document  th^  sftambles  that 
passed  for  policy  among  federal  agencies 
overseeing  hundreds  of  advisory  conrmlttees. 
First  were  the  procedural  niceties — nobody 
itnew  how  many  committees  there  were,  or 
what  they  did.  They  met  in  secret,  ercTuded 
unfriendly  faces,  charged  exorbitant  fees  for 
their  minutes  if  they  Kept  them  at  an.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines'  Underground  Mines  Ad- 
visory Committee,  meeting  to  help  write 
safety  statidards,  won  the  brevity  recprrf  by 
boiling  down  the  ralntites  rf  an  an -day  ses- 
•icn  tcy  •  «»>'?**«  9ev«r  ttaes  ••  •  single  sheet 
at  paper.  Tbr  an  iErreBtment  ot  a  mere  9138.50 
an  Interested  citizen  could  g»ln  access  to  th« 
skctcby  zotnutes  of  the  Department  of 
CDBunere*"*  national  laAistrtal  PoUutloa 
C<xrtrel    CowneH,    a    big    bustneaa    advtsory 
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group  with  a  big  voice  on  pollution  regu- 
lations. 

More  Important  than  fistdlng  out  who  sat 
en  advisory  committees,  whare  they  met,  and 
what  they  talked  about  was  the  disclosure 
that  their  po^er  as  policy  tsalLers  often  ex- 
ceeded  that  of  an  assistant  secretary.  The 
Department  of  Int^rioe'*  Jotn«  Taak  Ftwce 
on  Euttophicatloa  (whc«e  mtnirtes  are  to  be 
found  only  In  the  offices,  o*  tl*e  Soop^  and  De- 
tergent Association  >  put  th*  baakes  on  gov- 
ernment moves  to  restrict  pfaoafBhates  In  de- 
tergents. The  N»t)on«I  Air  PoUuiiroo  Control 
Administration'*  copper  snaelter  U«isoe  com- 
mittee was  In  business  priacip»lly  to^  guide 
government  aatt-poUutlon  leseai^  in  "safe" 
•Urectlona.  The  Technical  Advisory  Commlt- 
te»  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  made  its 
contribution  by  ambushing  a  gowerBjncnt 
questlODrraire  designed  to  probe  auch  perti- 
nent wbbjects  as  the  depth  and  age  of  the  pipe 
in  the  ground. 

The  problem  U  that,  beyond  giving  advice, 
these  committees  can  and  do  make  policy. 
Working  from  within,  they  shape  regvilationa, 
bobble  research,  veto  new  drugs,  approve  nu- 
clear reactor  sites.  They  a»e  a  cratch  for 
bureaucrats  who  don't  want  to  decide,  and  a 
shield  lor  bureaucrats  who  hA»e  been  forced 
to  do  so. 

The  possible  abuses  of  the  advUory  ccsa- 
miitee  system,  were  adroitly  otchestiated  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stana  when 
In  1970  he  set  up  the  National  Industrial 
PolluUon  Control  CouncU  (NXPCCV.  which 
he  later  praised  tor  "playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  In  both  government  policy 
making  and  tn  Industry  leadership."  In  fact, 
Stan*  used  NIPCC  simultaneously  to  lobby 
against  tough  pollution  standards  distaste- 
ful to  big  business  and  to  raise  money  for 
the  President's  re-election  campaign. 

After  Interviewing  a  can^>algn  official  who 
had  worked  closely  with  Stans.  FYank  Wright 
of  the  Iffinneapolis  TribuTie  a  few  months 
ago  quoted  bis  informant  on  how  Stans  had 
berated  a  businessman  who  had  the  temerity 
to  reftise  an  appointment  to  NIPCC: 

"Just  as  the  liberals  have  lobbying  groups 
in  government,  we  have  to  have  lobbying 
groups  In  government,  too,  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  right  tract  on  CWiniam) 
Kucfcelshaus  [then  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency].  And  you 
didn't  Join  us  when  there  were  guys  there 
giving  up  days  in  their  business,  going  down 
to  Washington  to  work  on  this  thing."  Stans 
conf^nted  hts  target  with  another  invita- 
tion to  join  the  council,  adding,  "And  your 
assessment  is  $10,000."  That  was  the  word 
and  the  figure  he  used.  I  can  stin  see  the 
business  guy's  face.  He  paid. 

K  Is  bad  enough  for  polttlctans  to  shake 
d^wn  big  businessmen  who  deal  wfth  the 
government  (as  all  of  them  must  do).  It  Is 
worse  to  extract  the  qwirf  wirtle  at  the  same 
time  oflerlng  the  quo  in  the  currency  of  gov- 
ernment power  shared  through  advisory 
eonmatttees. 

NIPCC  ?..-o  the  epitcme  cf  th'.s  praet'.ce. 
Altogether.  consMerabfy  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  eorrtribtrtlons  flowed  hito  the  re-elec- 
tion coffers  from  individuals  whose  com- 
panies were  represented  on  the  cotsnell.  A: 
least  flfty-one  of  the  300  members  made  sub- 
stantial contribution*  to  the  re-electton 
etunpalgrt.  the  BepubRcan  National  Commlt- 
tee,  or  both.  The  3M  Company  leaned  NIPCC 
Its  chairman,  Bert  Cross,  tend  eave  the 
reelection  committee-  an  JTIegnl  $30,000 
eontributton. 

The  Fluor  Corporation  won  a  slot  on 
NnPCC,  contributed  more  th«n  $10,000  to 
the  re-«!ectlon  campaign  by  way  of  tf»  "Fluor 
Employees'  PoliOeal  Fond,"  and  eotnctden- 
t«ny  was  tfte  winner  (throtigft  a  snbBldlaT>) 
tit  a  $3.»-imH1on  Departmetrt  of  Interior  con- 
tract to  study  the  effects  of  coal  mining  In 
v.he  West,  Pepslco"s  efwlmmn,  I>»nard  Ken- 
daB.  chaired  NIPCCs  Be^ragw  8UI>-Cout!c1T, 
Bontributed  $aa,e00  to  the  r«-eiectlon  com- 
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mittee.  and  was  gratified  when 
Administration  refused  to  take  a 
against    nonreturnable 
cott's    chairman.    Prank 
NIPCC's    Mining    Sub-Council 
to  the  campaign,  and  had  his 
dicated  when  the  Administration 
t3ugh   pollution   rules   for   coppi  ir 
Tlie  Northrop  Corporation's 
sat  on  NIPCC's  Airlines  and 
Council,  gave  $40,000  to  the 
pecting  It   would   not   be  public 
and  WM  pleased  by  the 
concern  about  the  jet  noise 

Last  ISecember,   a   CBS  special 
poTation,  featured  William  Keele 
of  the  board  of  Phillips  Petroleum  . 
was  quoted  on  the  benefits  of 
vlsory     committees:     '•Having 
quainted  with  so  many  people 
them  on  a  personal  basis  it  made 
for  me  to  go  into  government 
problems  with   them."  The 
surprise  ending:  Keeler  and  his 
pleaded  guilty  to  making  an 
contribution    to   the   President's 
campaign.  Mr.  Keeler  was  advlse^l 
sel  not  to  talk  any  more. 

Other  oil  and  gas  men  gave 
million  to  re-elect  Mr.  Nixon, 
eighty-seven   of   the   contributor  i 
vlsory  po6ltions  on  the  National 
Council,  the  American  Petroleun  i 
or  both. 

The  Advisory  Committee  Act 
supposed  to  come  to  grips  with  s; 
and  undue  influence  typified  by 
as  NIPCC  and  the  National 
ell.  The  Act  requires  that  each 
count  for  its  advisory  conmiittees 
important,  calls  for  "timely" 
meetings,  which  shall  lie  open  to 
and  on  which  "detailed"  mlnutis 
kept.  But  there  Is  a  sizable  loophc  li 
ing  may  be  closed  if  the  agency 
mines  that  it  will  consider  matteT^ 
from  disclosure  under  the 
formation    Act.    Predictably, 
reaucrats  spawned  a  host  of 
niques. 

One  way  for  advisers  and 
seekers   to   avoid   going   public 
that  they  are  not  an  "advisory 
with  regular  memt>ership,  period^ 
and  a  fixed  agenda,  but  merely 
congenial  spirits.  One  example: 
rule  making  on  phosphates  in 
compromised  after  a  series  of 
ings  between   members  of   the 
representatives  of  detergent 
and    their    trade    association, 
ample:  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boat'd 
invited    consumers,    memtiers    of 
and   the   airline    Industry   to 
lems    of    overbooking.     The 
abruptly   terminatet"    by  an 
who  ordered  consumers  and 
part  so  that  discussions  could 
industry   representatives   alone 
will  decide  whether  this  was  a 
"advisory   committee"   or   Just 
gathering  of  friends. 

Groups    caUing    themselves 
liably  escape  from  the  Act.  Trade 
are    in    this    category.    Another 
the  Business  Council,  an 
for  NIPCC,  which  for  forty  years 
pipeline  for  major  industries  intc 
ernment  echelons.  Back  in  the 
the   cotmcll   severed  its  formal 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
limited  disclosure  obligations 
dustry  advisory  committees  by  at 
Order  of  President  Kennedy. 
Another  jKiwerhouse  that 
secretly  is  the  National  Academy 
described  by  D.  S.  Greenberg  as 
tlflc  community's  "Established 
House    of    Lords,    the    Supreme 
headquarters  of  the  politics  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

committees  of  this  august  body,  which  ad- 
vise the  federal  government  on  everything 
from  drug  abuse  to  grizzly  bear  management, 
Ftill  meet  in  secret  like  the  tradesmen  they 
are  not.  The  Academy's  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions,  which  will  pass  Judgment 
on  the  capabilities  of  automobile  pollution- 
control  technology,  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  opeh  its  meetings  to  outsiders  or  disclose 
the  working  papers  upon  which  Its  studJ»»R 
are  based.  A  lawsuit  is  pending  to  test  this 
preference  for  secrecy. 

Another  dodge  is  for  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  conduct  its  important  business 
through  informal  sub-groups  that  are  argu- 
ably outside  of  the  Act.  Typical  is  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council,  which  political 
science  Prof.  Robert  Engler  commends  as  a 
"case  study"  on  how  concentrated  economic 
power  Is  "capable  of  shaping  or  forestalling 
presumably  public  policies."  The  council's 
full  meetings  are  largely  ceremonial,  while 
the  serious  work  that  shapes  government 
policy  Is  conducted  in  smaller  subcommit- 
tees and  task  forces.  It  took  the  personal 
attention  of  Senator  Metcalf  to  dislodge 
some  of  the  minutes  of  these  supposedly 
lesser  entities. 

Congress'  decision  to  extend  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  exemptions  in  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  has  already  proved  a 
mistake.  Within  the  Department  of  Interior 
the  trade  secret  doctrine  is  invoked  to  bar 
the  public  from  discussion  of  coal  gsisifica- 
tlon  research  projects,  while  coal  company 
competitors  and  their  trade  association,  sit- 
ting as  advisory  committee  members,  absorb 
the  information  behind  closed  doors.  Grants 
review  committees  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  closed  to  protect  the  ideas  of 
the  applicant:  he  isn't  asked  whether  he 
would  prefer  an  open  meeting  to  protect 
him  from  bias,  cronyism  and  arbitrariness. 

A  gaping  exemption  allows  nondisclosure 
of  "inter-agency  or  intra-agency"  communi- 
cations. This  evasion  Is  inviting  because  all 
that's  needed  to  close  the  doors  is  an  unsub- 
stantiated claim  that  the  discussion  will 
focus  on  Internal  agency  matters.  This  is 
the  preferred  rationale,  for  example,  for 
shutting  the  doors  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  AEC's  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  (ACRS).  In  a  recent  hearing  on 
the  wisdom  of  siting  Virginia  Electric  Power 
Company's  North  Anna  Power  Station  on  a 
series  of  geological  faults,  the  ACRS  took 
the  position  that  its  consultants'  reports  on 
the  matter  were  confidential.  Legal  maneu- 
vers eventually  forced  disclosure  of  the  In- 
formation, but  the  committee  is  free  to  erect 
similar  impediments  in  the  future. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  routinely  closed 
each  and  every  meeting  of  its  advisory  com- 
mittees until  ordered  by  a  court  to  open  them 
up  except  upon  the  "rarest  occasions."  With- 
in a  month  the  council  closed  a  meeting  of 
Its  labor-management  advisory  committee, 
ostensibly  to  talk  about  a  staff  paper  con- 
taining views  on  such  matters  as  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  outlook  for  calendar  year 
1974.  Ron  Plesser,  attorney  for  Ralph  Nader's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  took 
the  council  to  court  again  to  force  disclosure. 

A  blizzard  of  procedural  Impediments  has 
attended  early  administration  of  the  1972  Act. 
The  "detailed"  minutes  of  the  meetings  are 
lessons  in  brevit>  The  "timely"  notice  is 
sometimes  Issued  after  the  meeting  is  held. 
Inaccessible  sit€s  are  much  in  demand:  gov- 
ernment advisers  have  been  known  to  meet 
in  the  executive  suites  of  an  oil  company,  at 
a  local  restaurant  or  on  the  chairman's  yacht. 
Committee  members  still  specialize  in  bias:  a 
recent  appointee  to  the  National  Advisory 
Board  on  Wild  Free -Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros  Is  a  cattleman  with  experience  In  cor- 
raling  wild  mustangs. 

Explanations  for  closing  meetings  are 
couched  in  the  blather  of  officialdom.  Why 
cant  the  public  attend  meetings  of  the  Civil 
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Service  Commission's  Federal  Prevailing  Rate 
Advisory  Conunlttee?  Because  the  'meetings 
will  be  closed  to  the  public  under  a  deter- 
mination to  do  so,"  reads  the  full  explanation 
appearing  in  the  Federal  Register.  The  public 
should  ponder  Secretary  of  Interior  Morton's 
reasons  for  closing  all  meetings  of  the  big 
oil-dominated  Foreign  Petroleum  Supply 
Committee  and  related  subcommittees: 
"These  discussions  will  be  related  to  matters 
that  wee  specifically  required  by  Executive 
Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy."  Those  who 
Indulge  In  speculation  that  conspiracy 
against  the  public  would  be  on  the  agenda 
along  with  national  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy are  denied  the  evidence  to  test  their 
thesis. 

Yet,  Morton's  notice  Is  better  than  some, 
like  that  of  tiie  U.S.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Information  which  has  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  a  Presidential  determination  to 
avoid  giving  any  notice  of  its  secret  meetings. 
Mere  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  a  meeting 
is  held  presumably  would  compromise  state 
secrets. 

Secrecy  m  government  is  constantly  re- 
pvidlated.  Its  popular  disguises — executive 
privilege,  national  security,  the  need  for  con- 
fidentiality— are  by  now  laughing-stock  ex- 
cuses. But  secrecy  survives  and  thrives,  de- 
spite well-meaning  ventures  like  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act,  and  strong  Congressional  oversight.  The 
cure  will  not  be  quickly  found.  Sunshine  may 
be  the  best  of  disinfectants,  as  Louis  Brandeis 
said,  but  advisory  committees  root  and 
flourish  in  the  shade. 


PATCHWORK  ISN'T  ENOUGH  TO 
SAVE  THE  MONEY  BAG 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CAIJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  that  appeared 
in  the  Spring,  1974  issue  of  Res  Publica, 
a  public  affairs  magazine  published  by 
Claremont  Men's  College  in  Claremont, 
Calif. 

With  his  extensive  background  in  the 
business  world,  Senator  Percy  offers  a 
valuable  insight  into  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic dilemma.  He  discusses  why  con- 
trols on  the  economy  have  failed  and  of- 
fers suggestions  on  restoring  economic 
stability. 

I  have  found  Senator  Percy's  remarks 
to  be  most  enlightening  and  I  trust  that 
m£iny  of  my  colleagues  will  share  this 
opinion. 

PATCHWORK  Isn't  EitoucH  To  Save  the 
Monet  Bag:  Makjeshwt  Government  De- 
cisions Are  Killing  Oue  Economy 

(By  Charles  H.  Percy) 
There  are  probably  few  who  would  not 
agree  that  our  economy  is  in  trouble.  We 
don't  need  opinion  polls  to  tell  us  that  in  the 
United  States  today  there  is  a  widespread 
and  deep-seated  malaise  about  our  economic 
future. 

Ironically,  this  malaise  Is  not  the  result  of 
economic  recession;  we  are  Just  now  emerg- 
ing from  a  period  of  full-blown  economic 
boom.  Instead,  the  pervasive  dissatisfaction 
everywhere  about  the  economy  stems,  not 
Just  from  increased  market-basket  costs, 
but  from  a  profound  loss  of  confidence  and 
trust — loss  of  confidence  In  policy  planners, 
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a  new  skepticism  aJSout  the  viability  of  oar 
economic  institutions,  and  »  tack  ei  tniM 
in  th«  ftmction  of  oar  marketplace  ecouonajc. 

Wc  have  aecsned  tmable  to  find  the  proper 
nhc  at  fiscal  and  monselary  pcdjcies  that  wW 
check  Inflatkm  an*  yet  ftwter  high  protfoe- 
ttvity  growth  and  permit  a  rising  standard 
cf  living  fee  an  ORir  people.  We  must  step 
back  and  fresaUy  ev»lu*te  the  enth^  range 
of  economic  policy  before  we  go  any  further. 

One  thins  seeau  eminently  clear:  We  must 
make  eewKualc  dedslDns  on  the  basis  ctf 
lo";-term  objective.^,  not  en  the  imeis  ml 
day-to-day  potttlcal  preoaures.  We.  as  a,  iia- 
tton,  moeX  make  some  hard  ehelces.  Are  we 
gcin^  to  tie  our  domeatie  economy  U>  a  make- 
sbat  system  ot  govcmmeatal  controls,  em 
are  we  gatrrg  to  take  positive  steps  to  mcve 
our  ecoootniy  to*ck  towar*  the  pelnelpies  «i 
the  free  m«ricetpl»ce  ?  Are  we  going  to  close 
^  ttic  doors  at  the  UolAed  States  and  bide  our 
economy  hebind  a  shiehl  ot  protection iBm,  mi 
the  BuEke-Hartke  bdd  proposes,  or  arc  we 
going  to  accept  the  clmllenge  ai  foreign  com- 
petition and  Integrate  our  economy  more 
fully  with  the  greater  world  economy? 

We  must  cfeclde  bow  to  shtrpe  t&e  Insti- 
tutions and  structure  of  out  economy.  Are 
we  going  to  toss  the  basic  prtnclples  of  a  free 
economy  aside  and  Impose  an  ever- increas- 
ing patchwork  of  regwlSttons  and  controls 
in  our  search  for  staWITty  and  contlTiTied 
prosperity,  or  are  we  going  to  bntM  on  what 
we  have,  wort  wtWi  It  and  coustantTy  strive 
to  malte  ft  better?  Wtwt  is  our  situation  to- 
day and  what  Basic  decisions  must  we  nrake? 
Are  we  gofng  to  coTitinne  to  saddT^  our 
economy  with,  controls,  or  are  we  going  to 
try  to  free  It? 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  American 
economy  has  been  dragged  thru  ugh  fire  sep- 
arate phases  of  the  Etonomlc  Stabillza'lon 
program.  It  is  hard,  to  Imagine  that  we 
could  be  any  worse  off  than  we  are  today 
had  rra  controls  at  all  been  Imposed  tn  mM- 
larr.  The  stabilization  Program  has  faffed 
mainly  because  economic  poHcy  has  lacked 
consistency  of  purpose  and  direction.  Day- 
to-day  political  pressures  have  formecT  the 
basis  for  too  many  alterations  m  the  stabil- 
ization policy.  Controls  have  not  stabfHzed 
prices  or  wages  and  they  have  not  stopped 
inflation.  Instead  they  have  encouragea  pro- 
dxictlon  cutbacks,  shortages  and  black  mar- 
kets, and  have  contributed  to  the  confusion 
In  the  marketplace  for  producers  as  well  as 
consumers.  Too  often  controls  have  oeen 
shaped  by  day-lto-day  political  press\ires  .ind 
thus  they  have  produced  two  unanticipated 
and  undeshed  results.  First,  by  short-cir- 
cuiting the  price  mechanism,  they  have  cre- 
ated deep  distortions  in  the  aTTocatlon  of 
goods  and  services.  Second,  and  perhaps 
more  Important,  they  have  created  a  crisis 
of  public  confiuience  In  economic  pollcs 
planners. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  controls  will  uttJ- 
mately  prore  instructive.  It  may  have  served 
dramatically  to  remind  Americans  of  some  of 
the  virtues  of  a  free  market  system. 

Take,  for  eyample,  some  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Less  than  a  year  ago, 
a  group  of  3&  Democratic  sei»»t«rs  voted  in 
cauciis  Uf  aup]Mirt  "a  M-day  freeze  on  every- 
thing." WheB  tlae  .Aidinlnistiraiticini's  controls 
on  food  pcicea  were  sztnotmee*  last  Jan« 
many  aasatled  the  mea^ise  aa  "«oo>  lli:tle.  too 
late!"  It  took  less  than  two  moia>tba  for  tbe 
senator's  eyes  to  be  opened.  Tiie  freese  on 
beef  prlcesr  created  shortJigea.  pdant  slutil- 
downs,  and  taiaek  raorfeets.  Suddenly  ev>?y^ 
one  saw  tlie  vtrtues  of  the  free  marketplace 
econoBiy< — Inchnting  ttaflse  33  senators — aoaid 
on  August  2  the  Senate  voCcil  »5  to  fiive  to 
end.  the  freeae  on  beef  prices  altogether. 

It  is  mich.  deaecr  than  ever  before  chat 
loe  miLat  scrap  controls.  There  ia  do  other  a€- 
ceptafale  policy.  Wc  siampis  <to  not  know  bow 
to  manage  a  controlled  economy  In  preace- 
ktme^  tsBA  fwtlkefjnoeev  th^  Ai^Mrtcaa  pab- 
Uc  does  sab  want  »  coKCanlled  ccanomor. 
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The  Americaji  consumer  htm  leaomed  the 
lesaon  at  the  failure  of  tbe  StablllzatioD 
Program,  it  baa  been  th«  peatest  adolt  «&• 
tHcatlron  course  in  cconoaates  the  nation  haa 
ever  had.  bat  tbe  cducatUm  a<  tbe  Asntaiemm 
public  must  continue.  The  coid  tratb  at  th* 
matter  ia  that  laof.  befcrs  tl^e  Adxniraatx*/- 
ticn  began  its  StabUlzatlon  Pro-am,  tbe 
economy  was  encumbered  with  controls  at 
all  kinds.  Some  of  tbem,  at  course,  are  neees- 
aary,  some  are  saperftuoua,  but  many  otboa 
actually  are  banstuL 

Over  tiae  yesEi,  the  federal  gBTemaacBt 
aad  tbe  states  ba»e  tnmtbaii  a  vaiict;  at 
apcdal-ttttesest  tagialAtlairk — macla  of  it  at 
the  request  cf  elements  of  the  tjxaiixess 
cominiraity  Itself — Uiat  has  produced  sert- 
oos  tnefficieactes  in  Important  sectors  ot  tbe 
ccotHitBy.  Sxamplcs  ctf  this  range  from  Inter- 
stat*  Coiamecue  CoBKBlaaian  tcgulattons 
tbat  lurve  Mctxailf  coRtrlbated  towsjii  the 
bBiikrQpCcy  of  laan-y  Aaieslcaa  r&tLnsaita; 
t»  state  fair-trade  laws  tlast  have  protkcaeed 
tnaationAcy  rtglditiss  tn.  the  ictall  sector 
toy  tntcrCerin^  wttlx  maaxBtaetursn'  abfilty 
to  offer  vuluine  lUBCOuiita. 

But  peFhn.ps  the  most  zmtorlaus  e>aunple 
is  in  the  agrlculturail  aaetar.  In  1972,  wtU 
toed:  prices  skyrorlnKtng  doe  to  severe  sup- 
pty  Portages,  tlie  Ustted  States  govezD- 
mueat  was  subsMlaliu^  farmecs  to  bold  eut 
of  production  60  million  acres  of  tillable 
farmland — that  fs,  almost  20  percent  of  all 
the  tillable  farmland  In  the  entire  country. 
To  compound  thk  error,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — IgTiorlBg  aivsUable  economic 
Intelligence  data — negotiated  a  grain  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  made  the  tough 
Yankee  tiadef  look.  ILke^  a  starry-eyed  school- 
boy. Last  year  wltb  p»lees  eoBtinalng  to  rise, 
the  AdmlnisliraUttB  &amikj  iniitiated  a  pro- 
duction, evpanslnn  policy  and  the  senseless 
subsidies  have  been  discontinued.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  f raCts  eC  tbia  Oancs  wtll  not  be 
seen  until  this  year. 

Our  abiding  goal  must  be  to  get  away  not 
only  from  the  cumbersome  controls  of  the 
StablTlastlen  Progrtms,  but  ateo  froa*  the 
bullt^iin  eentnds  that  faS  tn  the  long  run  ta 
sKve  the  best  Isteacsts  of  the  prtmr— y. 
The-  cbaUen^  facing  Anterlcaa  poUcy  maJt- 
ers  Is  not  mecely  how  to  get  aw«ky  frooa 
controls,  but  how  to  break  out  of  the  trend 
toward  increasing  government  regulation,  of 
all  kinds.  H  we  continue  to  traver  our  pres- 
en*  roaff,  we  wW  soon  find  otirselves  at  a 
dead  end  wttb  an  cconony  locreaeingly  sn4 
irretrtevabty  eomtioOed  toy  the  gowemmeitt. 
Now  is  the  time  to  change  course  before  tt 
is  too  late. 

America  stands  at  a.  crossroads  in  Inter- 
national economic  policy  as  well.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  Just  what  our  eco- 
nomic rrtatlonAlp  Is  goiag  to  be  wtth  tbe 
rest  of  the  wodd.  D«  we  Uuov  ourselves  en- 
thusiastically Into  the  competition  of  world 
markets?  Or  do  we  move  to  "protect"  the 
17.3.  economy  from  the  fluctuations  of  In- 
texnatloaal  trade  and  money  markets  and 
adopt  protectionist  proposals,  such  as  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill,  which  seek  to  disengage 
our  economy  from  those  of  other  nations? 

If  there  is  anything  we  should  have  learn- 
ed from  our  current  food  and  fuel  difficulties, 
it  fs  that  the  economy  of  the  world,  like  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  Is  not  static 
and  cannot  be  forced  to  fit  any  one  pattern 
Indefinitely.  Protectionist  measures  that  set 
fixed  ctuotas  for  Imports  and  sharply  restrict 
freedom  of  UJS.  Investment  abroad  run  di- 
rectly coun.ter  to  the  marketplace  economy 
system  and  should  be  categoricanj  rejected. 
Protectionism  reduces  XJS.  Industrial  com- 
petitiveness and  eliminates  incentives  for 
cost-cutting  and  more  efficient  management 
and  manufacturing  practices.  Protectionist 
legislation  wtrul*  lead  to  masslvw  foreign  re- 
talfatffjTi  striding  hardtpsH  als  U'.S.  CAport  1n- 
dustries,  tndoBtrfes  that  tr»mtfom»tBy!  teMi 
to  ln;vDive  Uglier  jut^  and  move 
technology.  Ajsd  tt  wovtet  nadirflaiiie  tbe 
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sirtlott  o<  U.S.  corporations'  o%°ersea':  subsidi- 
aries and  foreign  Investments,  which,  last 
year  added  $10  billion  to  the  plus  side  of  U-« 
Ca.  balsa ae-o<-pafsaaivta  ledger. 

We  meet  begin  to  meice  nsay  tram,  controls 
on  international  movemsats  ct  capital  ana 
commodities.  Fortunately,  t^e  Administra- 
tion is  already  advocating  tSiaX  tTie  Interest 
ei^ualiz&tlon  tax  and  the  m&ndbtor^-  controls 
on  direct  investment  should  be  scrapped. 
While  resfklng  the  benefits  of  our  own  private 
foreign  investment,  we  should  not  try  to 
block,  forelg^n  corporations  that  wish  to  in- 
vest in  American  industries  and  properties. 
This  is  a  aew  experience  for  us,  but  It  Is  a 
healthy  experience.  International  Investment 
promotes  international  interdependence.  And 
an.  Integcated  world  economy  wlIT  prove  to  be 
an  investment  In  world  peace. 

In  discussing  an  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic f^gfiKinnK  that  confront  us  today,  we 
nxust  bear  In  mind  the  astonishing  extent  to 
which  the  physical  well-hetng  of  the  nation's 
economy  depends  upon  the  psjrchological 
state  of  the  nation. 

Today,  we  Ijb  tha.  United  States  seem,  seri- 
ous distarbed.  We're  disturbed  by  Wabei- 
gat*  and  the  dark  fln^d  hanging  over  the 
peesideacy,  by  the  resigitsr.lon  of  the  vice- 
president,  the  hamdine-down  of  iBdictments 
a^alii^t  tornaec  Calaiciec  y*"'""-'^  and  high 
WMte  Hwigg  aides,  t^  ouf  loshility  to  deal 
with  our  paessiag  social  n»«U.  aad  we  are 
disturbed  by  oiu  inabUlly  to  stnhlllaf  our 
econoiBy  and  liAlt  rampsjxt  infiation.  Opiu.- 
ISBi  poUs  abow  thA.t  pulslic  taith  In  all  our 
iBStitutloss  has  dipped  to  the  lowest  levels 
iBi  years.  Tire  AaaertCAQ  people  doa't  trust 
the  Cooesesa,  tiie  Presitem,  busiiacss.  labor 
uiftiotis.  poUeensens  the  presi;  tJaej  don't  seeai 
t»  trust  aayone. 

We  as  a  natlen  have  to  midK  a  choice.  De 
we  abandon  oar  polttleal,  economic  and  aetr 
dal  taistHnatioBS,  or  dO'  we  accept  «rar  pres- 
e»l  sltuattaai  as  a  ebaileBf»  to  work  with  the 
institutions  that  hane  ocea  developed  so 
patnstadttDgly  and  make  tt>«Bs  better?  Tbere 
is  no  doubt  that  we — as  men  and  women  of 
tKtelligence,  ideals,  deierminatten  and  re- 
aoarees — can  renew  and  stB«;rigtben  ftur  in- 
stuottons.  To  do  ax  we  muttj  I'cgeneratc  U^e 
spttlt  at  trust — troat  betweeo  buainesa  and 
labor,  between  busiaess  aad  tbe  consaBoes, 
between  tbe  people  and  tbeir  goveramanrt. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  ts  bvBtness 
hiows  how-  craclal  the  attitude  at  its  eaa- 
ptojes  is  to  airy  business  enterprise,  large  or 
SHmll.  If  IndBBtry  and  Utbor  are  wlUtiig  to 
work  togetber — through  Job  redesl^.  proflt- 
shsrVng  and  worker  stock -<^mersbJp  pea- 
grams,  aad'  iTteestlv*  pay  plans — the  labor 
feree  wtIT  be  better  served  and  procbsrtlvlty 
can  be  raised  as  wen.  fast  a  ri:tght  azinuEd  in- 
crease is  prodBctiTtty  growtb  raxe  would 
yteld  great  lacreases  ta  America's  gross  ns- 
tioml  product,  renertng  pteasuie  on  the 
ecoQonry  and  IcsBentng  the  need  for  gxw- 
cnonent -imposed  wagr  and  prtcr  eontrols. 
Cooperation  and  trust  between  bustness  and 
labor  can  make  U.S.  prodocttrtty  prowth 
coapetltive  once  sfratn.  If  only  we  could  re- 
create today  the  thousands  of  productivity 
KWBcOS  Involving  mnilons  of  labor  and  msn- 
ageatcut  personnel  that  worked  so  well  to- 
gether during  World  War  nr 

Business  must  also  win  back  the  trust  of 
the  consumer.  Business  must  do  more  than 
advertise;  ft  nrast  act.  It  must  take  the 
hi  ft  la  tire  and  use  fts  resources  to  help  clean 
up  air  and  water  polfntion,  to  sponsor  Job- 
training  and  pehabifttatlon  programs,  to  sup- 
port day-care  centers  and  other  worthy  proj- 
ects wlthtn  the  eonnnuntty. 

Government,  as  much  as  business,  must 
reeogntze  that  to  be  respected  one  must  be 
respeeteWe.  IT  the  people  of  the  UWted 
States  HO  I«ii|,ii  trus*  ttie  testftutlwHS  of 
tkclr  goiveTanBeBe.  wbat  v»ru»  *»  the  tastltw- 
:  have?  Tke  Vlctaan  Ww  aad  Wto»sibars 
tfectad  mm  ccanCiy  wttk  «atftt  aatf 
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disbelief,  two  dangerous  smd  hfehly  conta- 
gious diseases.  We  have  seen  the  jiamage  they 
have  done. 

But  In  Washington  and  arounb  the  coun- 
try, changes — changes  for  the  better — are 
liappenlng  every  day: 


one 


V  ays  ( 


econor  ly 
V  111 
Aiae  rlcan 
Vie 


A  Senate  government 
raittee  recently  reported  out  a 
ljudget  reform  bill  that  will  go 
toward  ending  the  annual 
proprlatlons    logjam    that 
ernment  fiscal  policy. 

The  archaic  seniority  system  li 
gradually  In  the  Senate,  and 
passed    overwhelmingly    the    mo^t 
election    campaign   reform   bill 
slonal  history. 

Business   Is   Increasingly   actl^# 
problems,  civic  and  community 
public   affairs. 

Many  companies  are  studying 
Ing  work  on  the  production  line 
ingful   and   satisfying   for   the 
others  are   putting   profit-sharing 
and  incentive  pay  plans  Into 

American  labor  is  successfully 
from  counter-productive  strikes 
the    number    of    man -days    lost 
strikes  has  dropped  nearly  40 
benefit  of  labor  and  the  nation. 

If,  as  we  approach  the  200th 
of  our  Independence,  we  can 
spirit  of  Interdependence  and 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
problems   that   beset  our 
society  today.  But  the  economy 
blUze  itself  on  Its  own.  The 
omy  is  indeed  at  a  crossroads 
cide  whether  we  will  bow  to  the 
devaluation  and  Inflation  and 
a  lower  standard  of  living  or  wor  c 
our  national  productivity  growth 
second   of  these   is   the   harder 
by  far  the  better  choice,  and  the 
being  made  by  both  labor  and 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  can  increase  our  national 
growth   rate   through    Increased 
vestment,   through   continued 
development  and  experimentation 
ually  and  corporately,  "ve  must 
wastefulness  that  has  unhappilj 
trademark    of    American    society 
conserve  our  Ood-glven  resources 

The  lessons  of  the  past  two 
clear  that  the  problems  of  acute 
and  lack  of  confidence  wUl  be 
too  frequently   resorting   to 
control  mechanisms.  To  stabilize 
omy,  the  government  must  foUo'v 
rational  policy  that  will  carry  us 
controls  Just  as  quickly  as 

As  foreign  economies  expand 
consumers  grow  more  affluent, 
will  grow  even  greater,  to  our 
must  do  everything  we  can  to 
panded  farm  production  to  meet 
tunltles  presented   by  foreign 
to    bring    down    high    domestic 
name  of  the  game  for  stabilizing 
any  field  Is  either  stimulating 
or  dampen  down  excessive  demand 

We  must  retain  the  Improved 
and  depreciation  rates  and  the 
tax   credit   as   permanent   parts 
structure.  We  must  encourage 
dustrlal  efficiency   and 
we  should  consider  increasing  the 
tax  credit  rate  to  Improve  the 
competitive  position  In  world 

People    in    business    can    make 
basic  contributions  to  our 
can  Improve  the  quality  and 
products  to  make  them  more 
domestic  and  world  markets, 
crease  their  research  and 
In  order  to  retain.  If  not  regain 
superiority  for  U.S.  producers.  The  f 
be  afraid  of  competition.  They 
new  world  markets  for  their 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pand  their  exports  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  devalued  dollar.  It  is  a  national  scandal 
that  only  four  percent  of  U.S.  companies  ex- 
port at  all.  Aggressive  search  for  markets  and 
export  expansion  Is  a  must.  American  farm- 
ers In  recent  years  have  Increased  their  pros- 
perity by  expanding  their  exports.  Ameri- 
can Industry  can  learn  from  the  farmers' 
example. 

Finally,  we  must  all  work  together  to  re- 
store stable  economic  conditions  and  to  fos- 
ter the  confidence  that  will  make  non-lnfla- 
tlonary  behavior  and  smooth  expansion  of 
production  possible  once  again.  This  means 
that  businessmen  must  have  confidence  In 
the  future  of  free  markets.  It  means  that 
workers  and  consumers  must  believe  that 
price  Increases  will  not  erode  wage  Increases. 
It  means  that  farmers  must  not  fear  the 
risk  of  ruinous  market  instability.  It  means 
that  we  must  assure  all  Americans  that  the 
federal  government  will  systematize  and  ra- 
tionalize Its  outmoded  budgetary  procedures 
and  live  within  Its  means.  And  above  all.  It 
means  that  we  must  assure  all  participants 
In  our  economy  that  the  government  won't 
tinker  with  economic  controls  with  every 
shift  of  the  political  wind. 

Out  of  such  assurances,  a  solidly  based 
confidence  will  spring,  and  with  It,  a  new 
prosperity  based  on  stable  economic  growth. 


June  12y  1974. 


THE  HOUSE  IS  LOSING  ITS 
"CONSCIENCE" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga- 
zine Nation's  Business  in  its  June  edition 
carries  a  delightful  story  on  our  col- 
league. H.  R.  Gross.  I  believe  author 
Vernon  Louviere  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  capturing  the  character  and  con- 
cerns of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

This  article  points  out  the  great  serv- 
ice H.  R.  Gross  has  done  for  his  coun- 
try and  demonstrates  how  sorely  we  will 
miss  him  following  his  retirement  at  the 
end  of  this  session. 

At  this  time  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

The  Housx  Is  Losing  Its  "Conscience" 
(By  Vernon  Louviere) 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  bill  creating  the 
National  Foundation  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
came  up  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  somber  H.  R.  Gross  lis- 
tened Impassively  to  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  called  for 
federal  subsidies  to  promote  such  art  forms 
as  painting,  creative  writing  and  dancing. 

Finally.  Mr.  Gross  rose  and  spoke: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  this  bill  would  come  up  this  after- 
noon or  else  I  would  have  tried  to  appear  in 
my  tuxedo  and  my  dancing  shoes  to  be 
properly  equipped  for  this  further  golng-away 
party  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

Then,  Rep.  Gross  offered  an  amendment 
which  he  had  drafted  with  the  help  of  a  fel- 
low Congressman,  a  physician. 

After  the  word  "dance"  In  the  bill  he 
wanted  these  words  Inserted :  "Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Irregular  Jactitations  and/ 
or  rhythmic  contraction  and  coordinated  re- 
laxations of  the  serratl,  obliques  and  ab- 
dominis recti  group  of  muscles,  accompanied 


by  rotary  undulations,  tilts  and  turns,  timed 
with  and  attuned  to  the  titillating  and 
blended  tones  of  synchronous  woodwinds." 

He  let  the  words  sink  In.  waited  for  maxi- 
mum effect,  and  spoke  again:  "That  means 
belly  dancing."  The  House  broke  up. 

With  such  wit.  the  diminutive  Iowa  Re- 
publican has  for  25  years  sought  to  scuttle 
legislation  whose  purpose  he  feels  Is  to  spend 
for  the  sake  of  spending  or  for  some  other 
unnecessary  reason.  On  this  day  he  lost. 
Still,  his  record  of  saving  taxpayer  money 
has  been  phenomenal. 

As  a  self-appointed  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  it  Is  conservatively  estimated  he  has 
saved  the  taxpayer  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  total  may  even  run  into  billions. 

Now.  Harold  Royce  Gross,  the  "Conscience 
of  the  House,"  Is  retiring  at  age  75. 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  Mr.  Gross  If  It  calls 
for  spending  federal  money.  He  has  even 
questioned  the  taxpayers'  picking  up  the  tab 
for  maintaining  the  eternal  flame  over  the 
grave  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

"FT.   FUMBLE"   CATCHES  IT 

In  his  folksy,  blunt  newsletter  to  constitu- 
ents. "Uncle  Sam"  often  becomes  "Uncle 
Sucker"  or  "Uncle  Handout."  He  dismisses 
the  Pentagon  as  "Ft.  Fumble." 

He  has  consistently  fought  pay  raises  for 
members  of  Congress — including,  of  course, 
himself.  Mr.  Gross  has  voted  against  every 
proposed  boost  in  Congressional  salaries 
since  they  were  at  the  $12,500  level.  (The 
lawmakers  now  are  paid  942,000  a  year,  plus 
extras.)  He  Is  not  above  embarrassing  his 
colleagues,  twitting  their  consciences,  on  the 
subject.  Last  February,  attacking  an  abor- 
tive move  to  Jump  the  Congressional  salary 
level  to  $52,800,  he  told  the  House: 

"At  a  time  when  many  segments  of  our  na- 
tion and  Its  people  are  faced  with  unemploy- 
ment and  belt-tightening,  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  fattening  the  payroll  of  upper  echelon 
federal  executives,  federal  Judges  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  even  be  proposed." 

Mr.  Gross  has  never  accepted  the  advice  of 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas,  usu- 
ally offered  to  rookie  Congressmen:  "To  get 
along,  you  go  along." 

He  has  always  functioned  In  the  House  as 
though  every  federal  dollar  spent  is  his  own. 
or  at  least  his  neighbor's.  He'll  take  on  a 
President  with  no  less  relish  than  a  middle- 
level  bureaucrat.  More  often  than  not.  he 
votes  against  Presidential  money  requests 
and  he  doesn't  care  which  party  the  Presi- 
dent belongs  to. 

A  Western  Republican  Congressman  dis- 
covered how  this  kind  of  Gross  bipartisan- 
ship works.  One  day  he  praised  "good  old 
H.R."  for  ripping  Into  a  Democratic  bill.  The 
next  day  he  was  overheard  complaining 
about  that  "old  s.o.b..  H.  R.  Gross"  after  the 
latter  had  torpedoed  one  of  the  Westerner's 
bills. 

"How  much  will  this  boondoggle  cost?"  is 
the  way  Mr.  Gross  generally  kicks  off  his 
questioning  on  the  House  floor  when  he  sus- 
pects a  bill's  sponsor  Is  trying  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  the  tsixpayer. 

READING  TH>  FINE  PRINT 

Nothing  seems  to  elude  his  hawkeyed  at- 
tention to  fine  print  in  the  myriad  of  bills 
and  resolutions  which  come  up  for  House  ac- 
tion. Few  members  of  Congress  will  read 
every  bUI.  as  he  does. 

Take  the  time,  for  example,  when  Mr. 
Gross  focused  on  a  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment benefits  bill  that  emerged  from  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Commltee.  He  seized  on  a 
phrEise.  "other  purposes,"  and  bore  In.  The 
"other  purposes,"  it  turned  out,  cleverly 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  bill  also  would 
jump  Congressional  retirement  benefits  a 
whopping  33  Vi  per  cent.  When  H.R.  Gross 
was  finished  with  his  attack,  so  was  the  bill. 
It  was  killed. 

Anyone  less  skilled  in  the  workings  of  the 
House,  or  who  failed  to  do  his  legislative 
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homework,  would  not  long  survive  In  the  role 
of  Treasury  watchdog  In  which  Mr.  Gross 
has  cast  himself.  Even  his  detractors  con- 
cede that  few,  if  any.  Congressmen  know 
House  procedure  as  well  as  he.  If  Mr.  Gross 
has  not  memorized  those  documents  which 
determine  how  all  House  business  Is  con- 
ducted— the  Constitution,  the  House  rules, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Manual  and  the  11  vol- 
umes of  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— he  can  put  his  finger  on  an  ap- 
plicable  section   In   moments. 

He  has  introduced  relatively  little  legisla- 
tion, has  never  been  a  committee  chairman 
and  serves  in  no  other  leadership  role. 

However,  his  Influence  Is  strongly  felt, 
especially  when  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
the  Gross  scapel  will  be  drawn. 

"I  attend  many  committee  hearings  In 
which  the  chairman  will  study  a  bill  to  make 
sure  we  can  answer  the  knotty  questions 
Gross  win  ask."  one  Congressman  relates. 
"Many  times.  Items  will  be  dropped  before 
the  bill  hits  the  floor  because  of  him." 

Except  for  party  leaders,  none  of  the  435 
members  of  the  House  have  assigned  seats. 
But  over  the  years  no  other  member  has 
tried  to  occupy  the  "Gross  seat"  located  stra- 
tegically in  the  third  row,  under  the  nose 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  the  middle 
aisle  which  separates  Republicans  from  the 
Democrats.  Rarely  absent,  the  Iowa  Con- 
gressman arrives  on  the  floor  before  the  dally 
session  starts,  sits  through  the  chaplain's 
prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the 
previous  day's  proceedings.  Then  the  House 
starts  to  come  alive.  H.R.  Gross  sits  and  waits. 
Some  days  his  questions  come  fast  and  fu- 
rious. Some  days  he  says  nothing.  But  he's 
always  ready  to  spring  into  action. 

ETES  ON  CONSENTS 

To  appreciate  Mr.  Gross'  dedication  to  his 
Job  one  would  have  to  be  in  the  House  gal- 
lery on  the  two  days  each  month  when  the 
House  takes  up  the  Consent  Calendar.  On 
these  occasions  flocks  of  bills,  sometimes 
numbering  In  the  hundreds,  are  called  up 
and  passed,  without  debate,  by  "unanimous 
consent." 

All  the  bills  are  presumed  to  be  noncon- 
troversial — none  Involves  expenditures  of 
more  than  $1  million — and  attendance  on 
the  House  floor  is  sparse.  But  H.R.  Gross  is 
there. 

A  single  objection  stalls  action  on  a  bill, 
scheduling  It  for  a  second  Consent  Calendar 
appearance.  Then,  objections  by  three  Con- 
gressmen can  force  It  into  the  reg\ilar  order 
of  House  business  where  it  will  get  more  at- 
tention, and  from  a  more  representative 
group  of  lawmakers. 

Over  the  years.  Mr.  Gross  has  torpedoed 
countless  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  If 
his  first  objection  doesn't  lead  a  measure's 
sponsor  to  abandon  it.  Mr.  Gross  is  sure  to 
find  two  allies  for  the  second  round.  And  the 
sponsor  had  better  be  prepared  to  defend 
the  bill  when  it  comes  up  in  the  regular 
order  of  business. 

The  peppery  lowan  will  fight  to  save  a  few 
thousand  dollars  with  no  less  vigor  than 
he  will  challenge  a  multlbilllon-dollar  ap- 
propriation to  run  a  super  federal  agency. 

Some  years  ago.  a  fellow  Congressman  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  create  a  special  flag  for 
House  members — It  could  be  used  on  their 
autos.  Not  much  money  was  Involved  and 
no  one  opposed  the  Idea.  Except  HJl.  Gross, 
that  Is.  Delving  Into  the  matter,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  bill's  sponsor  really  wanted  the 
flag  so  it  could  be  flown  on  a  yacht  he  owned. 
Revealing  this  dldnt  do  the  bill  much  good 
on  the  House  floor,  but  a  single  question 
from  Mr.  Gross  about  the  flag's  use  on  cars 
was  probably  what  killed  the  measure: 

"Where  would  you  fly  the  House  flag,  above 
or  below  the  coon  tail  on  the  radiator  cap?" 

Mr.  Gross  has  been  an  implacable  foe  of 
foreign  aid.  Once,  he  told  the  House: 

"I  swear  I  think  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  Is  pass  a  bill  to  remove  the  torch  from 
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the  hand  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  In- 
sert a  tin  cup." 

One  day  in  September.  1067.  he  offered 
a  series  of  amendments  to  that  year's  foreign 
aid  bill.  A  total  of  $588.8  million  was  slashed 
as  a  direct  consequence. 

TV's  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

Mr.  Gross  wrote  a  March,  1968,  Nation's 
Business  article  entitled,  "We  Certainly  See 
Some  SUly  Spending."  Here's  an  excerpt 
showing  his  vise  of  wit  to  attack  a  federal 
program: 

"Over  at  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, which  is  skilled  in  getting  rid 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  so-called  foreign  aid, 
somebody  discovered  that  $400,000  had  been 
overlooked  In  the  agency's  customary  spend- 
ing sprees. 

"What  to  do? 

"Why,  run  out  sind  buy  1,000  TV  sets  so 
that  the  natives  In  some  Jungle  could  be  ed- 
ucated, a  btireaucrat  suggested.  So  AID 
bought  1,000  TV's. 

"When  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  looked  Into  it,  foreign  aid  offi- 
cials had  to  admit  they  hadn't  even  bothered 
to  find  out  which  natives  were  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  television,  how  they  were  going  to 
get  the  sets  to  operate  in  the  Jungle  (the 
ones  they  bought  wouldn't  work  on  batter- 
ies) or  what  they  were  going  to  show  the 
natives  if  they  managed  to  get  the  sets 
operating. 
'  '"More  recently,  these  same  AID  dispensers 
rushed  around  In  a  crash  program  to  set  up 
a  TV  propaganda  network  for  South  Viet 
Nam.  As  a  sop,  they  told  American  taxpay- 
ers that  our  OI's  would  also  benefit  because 
the  network  would  have  two  channels — one 
tot  domestic  propaganda,  the  other  for 
'Gunsmoke'  and  "I  Love  Lucy.' 

"You  can  Imagine  what  happened.  The 
Vietnamese  took  one  look  at  the  stuff  on 
their  channel  and  promptly  switched  over 
to  'Gunsmoke.' 

"Why  not?  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  has  been 
around  a  lot  longer  than  Marshal  Ky." 

Rep.  Bo  Glnn  (D.-Oa.)  says  of  his  col- 
league: "Mr.  Gross  is  more  than  a  Congress- 
man. He  Is  a  one-man  Investigating  force 
dedicated  to  protecting  the  taxpayer's  pock- 
etbook.  He  Is  scrupulous,  untiring,  uncom- 
promising and  dedicated  to  the  public  good." 

And  from  another  House  Democrat.  Louisi- 
ana's Rep.  Otto  Passman,  this  appraisal: 
"Gross  has  slowed  down  the  trend  to  social- 
ism from  a  run  to  a  walk." 

SINKING  THE  "FISH  PONO" 

For  years,  the  late  Rep.  Mike  Kirwan  of 
Ohio,  a  powerful  Democrat,  sought  Congres- 
sional approval  to  build  a  $10  mlUlon  national 
aquarium  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Every 
time  It  came  up  for  House  consideration 
H.  R.  Gross  poked  fun  at  the  "glorified  fish 
pond."  It  was  never  built. 

In  the  twilight  of  his  Congressional  career, 
Mr.  Gross  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  fiscal 
posture  of  the  country. 

"I've  seen  the  budget  pass  the  $100  billion 
mark,  then  the  $200  billion  mark,"  he  says. 
"Now  we  have  a  $304  billion  budget  with  a 
$10  billion  built-in  deficit.  Can  we  ever  turn 
this  thing  around?" 

The  White  House  alone  is  not  responsible, 
he  points  out:  "Congress  shares  the  blame  for 
this.  No  President  can  spend  money  that's  not 
made  available  to  him  by  Congress." 

Few  things  rankle  Mr.  Gross  more  than 
supplemental  appropriation  bills — measures 
which  come  up  near  the  end  of  each  session 
to  enlarge  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
operate  government  agencies.  He  comments: 

"They  [the  Executive  branch)  bring  In  a 
bill  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  swear 
on  a  stack  of  Bibles,  "This  is  it.'  They  know 
better,  because  they  invariably  come  back  in 
a  few  months  and  ask  for  more." 

DOLEFUL  ABOUT  THE  DEBT 

The  Congressman  is  doleful  about  the  fed- 
eral debt,  now  $500  billion  (interest  alone  la 
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$30  billion  a  year)  and  going  up.  Where,  he 
Is  asked,  will  it  all  end? 

His  reply:  "It  ends  in  a  takeover  and  re- 
pudiation of  some  form  or  another — revalua- 
tion, devaluation  or  outright  repudiation." 

He  adds:  "We've  been  financing  this  gov- 
ernment off  the  printing  presses  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing.  This  Is  print- 
ing press  money  and  there  Is  no  productivity 
behind  that  kind  of  money." 

Mr.  Gross  estimates  the  combined  total  of 
public  and  private  debt  In  the  United  States 
at  between  $2  trillion  200  billion  and  $2 
trillion  400  bUllon. 

"We  are  the  most  debt-ridden  country  In 
the  world,"  he  asserts.  "Our  federal  debt  alone 
Is  more  than  the  combined  governmental 
debts  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"What  a  paradox:  Here  is  the  most  de- 
veloped co\intry  In  the  world  in  debt  up  to  its 
ears!" 

Pew  people  in  or  out  of  Congress  remember 
a  piece  of  legislation — no  matter  how  impor- 
tant or  historic — by  Its  designated  number. 
But  mention  HJi.  144  to  any  member  of  Con- 
gress and  he  is  familiar  with  It.  Since  his 
early  days  In  the  House,  Mr.  Gross  has  In- 
troduced House  of  Representatives  bill  144 
(the  number  is  keyed  to  his  name — a  gross 
equals  12  dozen,  or  144)  at  the  start  of  each 
session. 

It  has  a  simple  objective:  Balance  the 
budget  and  gradually  retire  the  national  debt. 
Yeair  after  year,  it  Is  shunted  off  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  promptly  for- 
gotten. 

Now,  H.R.  144  probably  vrill  be  retired— like 
Red  Orange's  legendary  football  Jersey  num- 
ber, 77,  at  the  University  of  Illinois — unless 
some  other  member  of  the  House,  with  the 
same  zeal  for  economy,  takes  up  the  Gross 
cause. 

"DUTCH"   WAS   A  COLLEAGUE 

Born  on  a  southern  Iowa  farm,  H.  R.  Gross 
started  out  as  a  reporter  with  the  old  United 
Press  after  World  War  I  service  In  France, 
moved  over  to  the  editorship  of  a  National 
Farmers  Union  newspaper  and.  in  1934, 
signed  on  as  news  director  and  newscaster 
with  radio  station  WHO  In  Des  Moines.  A 
young  sportscaster  and  announcer  on  the 
staff  was  Ronald  "Dutch"  Reagan,  now  Gov- 
ernor of  California. 

During  his  six  years  with  WHO,  Mr.  Gross 
was  a  frequent  defender  of  the  Iowa 
fEu-mer.  His  name  became  a  household  word 
across  the  state. 

In  1940,  he  decided  to  run  for  Governor 
against  an  incumbent  Republican.  But  party 
leaders,  whom  he  had  not  consulted,  opposed 
him  and  he  lost  in  the  primary. 

He  went  back  to  radio,  this  time  In  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1948,  now  living  in  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  he  got  the  political  Itch  again  and  ran 
for  Congress.  And  again  Republican  leaders 
opposed  him  In  the  primary,  even  branding 
him  a  "radical  leftist."  But  he  won  the  pri- 
mary and  went  on  to  win  the  general  elec- 
tion by  20.000  votes.  Except  for  1964.  In  the 
landslide  Lyndon  Johnson  election  (he  was 
the  only  one  of  six  Iowa  Republican  Con- 
gressmen to  survive  it) .  Mr.  Gross  has  easily 
won  re-election  to  12  terms  In  the  House. 

He  regrets  only  one  of  the  votes  he's  cast 
in  his  quarter-century  in  Congress. 

"That  was  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion," he  says.  "I  thought  I  smelled  some- 
thing. I  didn't  like  to  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  so  I  voted  present." 

Mr.  Gross  says  the  resolution,  which  paved 
the  way  for  President  Johnson  to  broaden 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  was  "contrived." 

"We  were  very  badly  misled,"  he  adds.  "Mr. 
Johnson  said  Aslsin  boys  would  fight  for 
Asian  soil  and  later  McNamara  [former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara]  promised 
to  bring  o\ir  boys  back  by  Christmas  in 
1965." 

THE  SIMPLE  LIFE 

Mr.  Gross  and  his  wife.  Hazel,  Uve  a  simple 
life  in  Washington.  They  avoid  the  capital's 
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aodal  scene — "I've  never  owned  |i  tuxedo  and 
my  wife  has  no  ball  gown,"  he  sa^s.  "We  dont 
need  tbem."  Mrs.  Oross  often  rtoads  govern- 
ment documents,  marking  sectl>ns  she  feels 
ber  husband  will  want  to  read. 

Perhaps.  In  a  retirement  for  irhlch  he  has 
no  definite  plans.  Mr.  Gross  will  travel 
abroad.  But  If  he  does.  It  won't  be  In  the 
fashion  of  some  of  hu  colleagues.  He  has 
long  fought,  unsuccessfully,  to  aurb  what  he 
and  other  critics  call  Congressional  "Junket- 
ing." Onoe,  an  Ohio  Congressmati  facetiously 
sponsored  a  resolution  to  create  ^  committee, 
consisting  only  of  H.  R.  Orossi  to  Inspect 
American  foreign  aid  programs  [overseas. 

The  resolution,  of  course,  wenjt  nowhere 

and  neither  did  Mr.  Gross.  | 

"I  Just  might  take  a  trip  oiie  of  these 
days,  but  ini  be  at  my  own  eipense,"  the 
Ckjngpessman  explains.  T 

Two  signs  in  the  Capitol  Hill  Office  of  this 
man  who  has  won  many  battle!  but  never 
the  war,  in  an  unrelenting  campi^gn  to  elim- 
inate wasteful  government  spe^idlng,  suc- 
cinctly spell  out  a  message  he  his  been  try- 
ing to  put  across  for  26  years:! 

"Nothing  Is  easier  than  the  Expenditure 
of  public  money.  It  does  not  apfeear  to  be- 
long to  anybody.  The  temptatjfn  is  over- 
whelming to  bestow  It  on  somebotiy." 

"There  is  always  free  cheese  lii  a  mouse- 
trap." 
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Certainly  the  peoide  of  Lithuania  are 
entitled  to  these  basic  rights,  and  I  urge 
our  Government  to  pursue  all  possible 
channels  which  might  facilitate  that 
achievement.  We  cannot  let  tills  beacon 
of  freedom  be  extinguished. 


Jime  12,  197 h 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MSGR.  JOSEPH 
A.  SCANLAN  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OP  HIS  GOLDEN  JUBILEE  ANNI- 
VERSARY AS  A  PRIEST 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  TPTE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 


LITHUANIAN  IND 


ENCE 


HON  PETER  A.  PEYSER 


OP    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  m74 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  15  is 
a  day  of  great  significance  to  all  men  who 
love  freedom.  This  past  Pebriaary  16th 
marked  the  56th  anniversary  af  the  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania.  Tods  y  I  wotild 
like  to  commemorate  the  tra<1c  end  of 
this  short-lived  independence.  Although 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Unioi  in  1920, 
Lithuania's  independence  atd  sover- 
eignty was  crushed  by  the  Sovlijt  occupa- 
tion of  June  5,  1940.  Since  theO,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Lithuania  hkve  been 
struggling  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  their  human  rights  in  the 
face  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  occupa- 
tions of  all  time.  They  have  bfeen  faced 
with  mass  deportations  to  Sibeiiar— most 
of  the  people  never  returning  aiive — and 
constant  pressure  against  theiij  national 
language,  culture  and  heritage. 

Their  struggle  continues  to  jthis  day. 
Two  years  ago  a  riot  broke  out  iii  Kuanas 
following  tlie  funeral  of  a  youjg  Lithu- 
anian who  was  self-immolated  in  a  dra- 
matic protest  against  the  Soviet  enslave- 
ment of  Lithuania.  Also.  17,000  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  have  petitioned  the  United 
Nations,  charging  the  Soviets  with  religi- 
ous persecution.  And  today,  ovtr  1  mil- 
lion Lithuanian- Americans  art  joining 
with  Lithuanians  throughout  [the  free 
world  to  commemorate  the  brttal  con- 
duct of  the  Soviet  Union.  [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  bur  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, has  to  this  day  refused  to  recognize 
the  illegal  annexation  of  Lithuahia.  Fur- 
thermore I  would  like  to  call  upon  the 
upcoming  European  Security  Conference 
to  consider  and  support  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  self- 
determination  by  the  Llthuania|i  people. 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  A.  Scanlan, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Solace  Church,  who 
will  be  marking  his  golden  jubilee  anni- 
versary as  a  priest  on  June  14.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  as  Father  Scanlan  reaches 
his  most  important  milestone,  we  his 
friends  and  parishioners  take  the  time 
to  reflect  and  give  praise  to  his  long 
years  of  dedication  and  service  to  his 
fel'ow  man  in  the  service  of  our  Lord. 

Father  Scanlon  in  addition  to  his  own 
numerous  personal  accomplishments  as 
a  priest,  has  the  added  distinction  of 
coming  from  a  family  which  has  pro- 
duced three  priests,  all  of  whom  are  now 
pastors  of  churches  in  the  Bronx.  His 
two  brothers.  Rev.  Msgr.  Martin  Scan- 
lan of  St.  Johns Kingsbridge  Church, and 
Rev.  Msgr.  Arthur  J.  Scanlan  of  St. 
Helena's  Chureh,  I  know  join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  their  distinguished 
younger  brother,  Joseph  as  he  celebrates 
his  50th  year  as  a  priest. 

Father  Joseph  Scanlan  was  bom  on 
February  22,  1899  in  Harlem.  He  at- 
tended St.  Joseph's  Prep  in  Philadelphia, 
as  well  as  Brooklyn  Prep  and  CoUege. 
Following  this  he  began  his  preparation 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  prestigious  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary,  where  many  fine 
priests  have  received  their  Initial  train- 
ing. On  June  14,  1924,  he  was  ordained 
by  His  Eminence,  Patrick  Cardinal 
Hayes,  and  offered  his  first  Mass  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  in  Brooklyn. 

Father  Scanlan  began  his  illustrious 
career  in  the  priesthood  as  a  curate  at 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  in  the 
Bronx  where  he  remained  until  1942. 
While  here,  he  acquired  the  basic  skills 
wliich  were  to  serve  him  well  In  his  pas- 
torate years  ahead.  From  1942  to  194*7 
he  served  as  the  administrator  of  St. 
Agnes  I»arish  in  Manhattan,  and  from 
there  became  the  administrator  of  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  and  Catholic  Medi- 
cal Center  also  in  Manhattan. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.,  where 
he  served  for  8  distinguished  years.  He 
provided  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's 
with  the  highest  caliber  of  spiritual  lead- 
ership, and  endeared  himself  to  the 
hearts  of  all  those  he  served. 

In  July  of  1957,  Father  Scanlan  began 
his  pastorate  at  his  present  church.  Our 
Lady  of  Solace.  During  these  17  years. 
Father  Scanlan  has  dedicated  his  time 


and  efforts  to  assisting  all  his  parishion- 
ers, as  well  as  making  Our  Lady  of  Solace 
one  of  the  finest  houses  of  worship  in  all 
of  New  York.  He  has  guided  his  parish 
through  the  tumultuous  1960's,  a  decade 
which  saw  major  changes  in  the  basic 
Catholic  liturgy.  Through  it  all.  he  pro- 
vided the  leadership  which  made  these 
transitions  smooth  and  effective.  For 
this,  and  numerous  other  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  Our  Lady  of  Solace 
Father  Scanlan  has  earned  the  lasting 
love  and  respect  of  the  entire  Bronx  com- 
munity. 

Demonstrating  his  sense  of  involve- 
ment with  the  community.  Father  Scan- 
lan, in  addition  to  his  time-consuming 
duties  at  Our  Lady  of  Solace,  also  serves 
as  the  chaplain  of  Fordhan  Hospital.  He 
tnily  represents  the  epitome  of  what  a 
priest  should  be  in  today's  society,  a  man 
who  through  ills  deeds  spread  the  word 
and  love  of  God  to  all  men. 

Spiritual  leaders  the  caliber  of  Father 
Scanlan  are  rare.  He  possesses  the  kind 
of  personal  characteristics  which  have 
inspired  people  to  him  throughout  his 
50  years  as  a  priest.  His  love  of  his  fel- 
low man,  his  unending  patience  and  un- 
derstanding, and  his  deep  sympathy  for 
all  in  need  of  help  has  etched  him  an 
eternal  place  among  those  men  who  have 
chosen  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  serving 
the  Lord  as  a  priest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
me  to  pay  tribute  to  Father  Scanlan,  a 
man  who  represents  the  epitome  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  chosen  vocation.  I  am  also 
proud  to  caU  Father  Scanlan  a  friend, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  recently  attend- 
ing a  dinner  in  his  honor.  At  that  dinner 
numerous  tributes  were  paid  to  Father 
Scanlan,  but  the  most  moving  and  ap- 
propriate one  was  offered  by  one  of  his 
fellow  priests  at  Our  Lady  of  Solace 
Rev.  Arthur  Welton. 

He  has  pastured  his  sheep.  He  has  brought 
back  the  lost,  bandaged  the  wounded,  and 
made  the  weak  strong.  He  has  made  the  name 
of  God  known  to  all  he  has  met.  He  has 
prayed  for  every  man  and  woman  given  to 
his  care.  Most  Importantly,  he  had  made  Our 
Lady  of  Solace  the  singularly  distinguished 
parish  It  has  grown  to  become. 

Monsignor  Scanlan,  my  prayer  to  you  Is 
continued  faith,  wisdom  and  strength.  My 
prayer  Is  a  friendly  morning,  a  peaceful 
night:  and  all  the  majestic  splendor  and 
beauty  of  God's  creation.  Much  more,  m* 
prayer  Is  God's  peace  and  love  for  many 
years  of  years. 


REPEAL  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STAND- 
ARDS REVIEW  ORGANIZATIONS 
GAINS  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7, 
1974,  Congressman  Phil  Crane  and  I 
sent  a  letter  to  our  colleagues  seeking  ad- 
ditional sponsors  of  legislation  to  repeal 
the  PSRO  secUon  of  PubUc  Law  92-603. 

At  that  time,  we  indicated  that  84 
Members  of  the  House  had  sp<Hisored 
repeal  leglslatlon. 

The  response  to  our  letter  has  been  en- 
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couraging  and  further  indicates  the  con- 
tinued interest  in  this  effort. 

As  of  this  date,  11  additional  Members 
have  either  joined  us  or  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  bringing  the  total  in  the 
House  to  95  Members  sponsoring  PSRO 
repeal  legislation. 

I  ask  that  our  letter  to  our  colleagues, 
which  includes  a  list  of  the  new  or  addi- 
tional sponsors,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  7, 1974. 

Re:  Repeal  of  PSRO — Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations. 

Deak  COLLEAGtTE:  As  of  thiB  date  84  mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  repeal  the  PSRO  section  of  PL  92-603. 

The  PSRO  section  of  this  law  represents 
one  of  the  moet  deliberate  intrusions  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government  Into  the  right 
of  privacy  presently  enjoyed  by  our  people. 
It  is  a  vicious,  pernicious,  and  punitive  law 
that  cannot  be  effectively  amended;  it  rnust 
be  repealed. 

We  will  be  reintroducing  this  legislation  on 
June  18th  and  urge  you  to  Join  with  us  in 
this  effort. 

For  your  ready  reference,  we  are  attaching 
a  single  page  fact  sheet  on  PSROs  and  a  four- 
point  summary  sheet  on  the  PSRO  repeal 
movement  to  date.  The  latter  contains  a  list 
of  sponsors  by  states,  a  list  of  the  official 
positions  of  state  medical  societies  on  PSRO 
repeal,  a  list  of  state  legislatures  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  repeal  PSRO,  and  a  summary 
of  court  suits  Involving  PSRO  legislation. 

If  you  wish  to  join  with  us  In  this  very  im- 
portant effort,  please  call  Nick,  53901 
(Rarlck),  or  WUla,  53711  (Crane),  by  the 
close  of  business  Monday,  June  17th. 

With  kindest  regards,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rabick, 
Philip  Crane, 
Members  of  Congress. 


Fact  Sheet — PSRO's 

In  the  final  hours  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  1, 
the  989-page  Social  Security  Amendments 
Act  of  1972,  which  was  subsequently  signed 
into  law  (P.L.  92-603)  by  the  President.  One 
portion  of  this  law,  section  249P  (com- 
monly called  the  Bennett  Amendment),  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  (PSRO's)  to 
review  medical  services  provided  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  the  House 
never  debated  or  passed  a  PSRO  provision 
when  It  voted  on  H.R.  1.  The  Senate  Installed 
PSRO's  In  their  version  of  the  bUl  after 
holding  public  hearings,  and  this  section 
was  accepted  In  conference.  H.R.  1  was  then 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  very 
last  day  of  the  92nd  Congress  under  a  closed 
rule.  PSRO's  were  railroaded  through  the 
House. 

These  are  the  negative  aspects  of  the  law: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to 
establish  "norms"  of  health  care,  which  will 
Inevitably  mean  standardization  of  medi- 
cine and  a  decline  in  quality  medical  care. 

2.  To  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  "norms,"  the  employees  of 
the  193  regional  PSRO's  are  permitted  to 
enter  physicians'  offices  and  inspect  the  pri- 
vate medical  records  of  ALL  patients.  This 
Is  an  invasion  of  privacy  and  a  violation  of 
doctor -patient  confidentiality. 

3.  These  "norms"  will  then  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  hospital  admissions, 
length  of  stay,  nature  and  number  of  med- 
ical tests,  type  of  treatment,  and  what 
pharmaceuticals  a  physician  may  prescribe. 
This  Is  clearly  cookbook  medicine  and  med- 
icine by  averages. 
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4.  Payment  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tients may  also  be  denied  if  the  PSRO  de- 
termines that  medical  care  was  not  "med- 
ically necessary"  or  might  have  been  pro- 
vided "more  economically."  This,  in  effect, 
amounts  to  the  rationing  of  health  care. 

5.  Doctors  who  fall  to  follow  these  "norms" 
may  be  subject  to  a  $5,000  fine,  litigation,  or 
may  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  "unnecessary" 
treatment.  This  is  unusually  harsh  punish- 
ment. 

In  summary,  please  note  that  PSRO  is  not 
peer  review.  It  is.  however,  a  cruel,  perni- 
cious, and  punitive  law  that  must  be  re- 
pealed. 

Summary  of  PSRO  Repeal  Movement,  as  of 
Mat  24,   1974 

I.  Congressional  Repeal  Legislation  and 
Sponsors. 

House  of  Representatives: 

Alabama:  Nichols  (D). 

Arizona:  Conlan  (R),Stelger  (R). 

Arkansas:  Alexander  (D),  Hammerschmidt 
(R). 

California:  Rousselot  (R),  Talcott  (R), 
Veysey  (R) ,  Lagomarslno  (R) ,  Ketchum  (R) , 
Gold  water  (R),  Burgener  (R),  Burke  (D). 

Florida:  Lehman  (D),  Sikes  (D),  Bafalls 
(R). 

Georgia:  Plynt  (D),  Mathls  (D),  Black- 
burn (R),  Brlnkley  (D),  Landrum  (D), 
Stephens  (D),Ginn  (D). 

Idaho:  Symms  (R) . 

Illinois:  Derwlnskl  (R),  Crane  (R),  Col- 
lier (R) ,  Hanrahan  (R) . 

Indiana:  Landgrebe  (R),  Zion  (R),  Hud- 
nut  (R),  Myers  (R),  HiUls  (R),  Dennis  (R). 

Iowa:  Scherle  (R). 

Kansas;  Sebellus  (R),Skubltz  (R). 

Louisiana:  Rarlck  (D),  Treen  (R),  Wag- 
goner (D). 

Maryland:  Holt  (R),  Bauman  (R),  Byron 
(D). 

Michigan:  Hul>er,  (R),  Hutchinson  (R). 

Mississippi:  Lott,  (R),  Montgomery  (D). 

Missouri:  Ichord,  (D),  Taylor,  (R). 

New  Jersey:  Hunt,  (R),  Sandman,  (R). 

New  York:  Kemp,  (R),  Grover,  (R). 

North  Carolina:  Rose,  (D),  Martin,  (R). 

Ohio:  Ashbrook,  (R),  Harsha,  (R),  Powell, 
(R). 

Oklahoma:   Camp,    (R),  McSpadden,   (D). 

Pennsylvania:  Goodllng,  (R),  Ware,  (R), 
WUllams.  (R). 

South  Carolina:  Davis,  (D),  Spence,  (R), 
Young,  (R). 

Tennessee:  Beard,  (R),  Duncan,  (R),Kuy- 
kendall.  (R),  QulUen,  (R). 

Texas:  Collins,  (R),  Gonzalez,  (D),  Casey, 
(D),  Burleson,  (D),  Archer,  (R),  Price,  (R), 
Fisher,  (D). 

Virginia:  Whltehurst,  (R),  Daniel,  Dan, 
(D),  Daniel,  Robert,  (R),  Broyhlll,  Joel,  (R), 
Parrls,    (R),   Wampler,    (R),  Robinson,   (R). 

Wisconsin:  Proellch,  (R). 

The  following  Members  have  either  Joined 
with  us  since  we  Issued  the  Dear  Colleague 
or  Introduced  identical  bUls: 

Abnor,  South  Dakota;  Bray,  Indiana;  Jar- 
man,  Oklahoma;  Madigan,  Illinois;  Runnels, 
New  Mexico;  Thone,  Nebraska;  Miller,  Ohio; 
Roberts,  Texas;  Chappell,  Florida;  Joel 
Broyhlll,  Virginia;  and  Mlnshall,  Ohio. 

N.B.  This  brings  the  total  to  this  date  to 
95  Members  who  are  sponsoring  legislation 
to  repeal  PSRO. 

n.  Official  Positions  of  State  Medical  Socie- 
ties on  PSRO  Repeal  (based  on  the  latest  sur- 
vey of  the  American  Medical  Association) . 

A.  State  Medical  Societies  that  have  passed 
resolutions  for  PSRO  repeal  only,  and  adro- 
cate  total  non-compliance : 

Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  Nebraska. 

B.  State  Medical  Societies  that  have  passed 
resolutions  for  PSRO  repeal,  but  do  not  ad- 
vocate noncompliance : 

Kansas,  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

C.  State  Medical  Societies  that  favor  either 
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PSRO  repeal  or  heavy  amendment  of  PSRO 
legislation : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Maine,*  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,*  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana.  New  Hampshire.* 

New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,*  New  York.  Ncr:h 
Carolina,*  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,* 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

III.  State  Legislatures  Memorializing  Con- 
gress to  Repeal  PSRO: 

Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see. 

IV.  Court  Suits  Involving  PSRO  Legisla- 
tion. 

A.  The  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  (AAPS)  has  filed  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  for  Northern  nitnols  (Chi- 
cago) to  have  the  PSRO  law  declared  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  grounds  that  it  violates  the 
First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Ninth 
Amendments. 

The  Council  on  Medical  Staffs  (CMS)  has 
Joined  the  AAPS  in  the  litigation  as  an 
amicus  curiae. 

B.  The  Texas  Medical  Association  (TMA) 
has  filed  suit  In  U.S.  District  Court  for  West- 
ern Texas  (Austin)  to  challenge  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  PSRO  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments. The  lawsuit  also  seeks  an  injunction 
to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  from  entering  into  any  con- 
tractual agreement  with  specific  groups  in 
Texas. 


COSTS  OP  ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  append  material  from  Prof.  Herman 
Schwartz'  article  entitled  "A  Report  on 
the  Costs  and  Benefits  of  Electronic 
Surveillance — 1972" : 
Excerpts  F^om  "A  Report  on  the  Cost  and 

Benefits    of    Electronic    Surveillance — 

1972" 

n.  national  security  SURVEILLANCK  1 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  using 
wiretapping  and  bugging  In  so-called  na- 
tional security  cases  at  least  since  1940.  when 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  approved  It 
in  the  Interests  of  national  defense.  The  FBI, 
which  began  to  develop  an  intelligence  func- 
tion of  major  proportions  at  this  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  efforts  in  investigating  particu- 
lar crimes,  used  wiretapping  and  bugging 
quite  extensively.  How  much  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  are  Indications  that  It  was  quite 
extensive.' 

In  the  1960's  the  Justice  Department  de- 
veloped a  great  concern  about  organized 
crime.  The  FBI  had  apparently  downplayed 
this  problem  until  then,  but  the  new  At- 
torney General,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  went  at 


*  Positions  of  these  State  Medical  Societies 
are  based  on  a  preliminary  AMA  poll,  since 
they  have  not  yet  held  their  annual  statewide 
conventions. 

^  Detailed  analysis  of  the  history  of  na- 
tional security  survelUance  app>ears  in  Theo- 
harls  &  Meyer,  The  "National  Security"  Jus- 
tification for  Electronic  Eavesdropping:  An 
Elusive  Exception,  14  Wayne  L.  Rev.  749 
(1968)  Navasky  &  Lewln,  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance in  Olllers  and  Watters  (eds).  Inves- 
tigating the  FBI  (Doubleday  1973) 
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it  with  truly  religious  zeal;  the  story  is  told 
In  Victor  Navasky's  Kennedy  Justice.  There 
was  still  much  uncertainty  abo  it  the  num- 
ber of  so-called  "national  security"  taps 
and  bugs,  for  the  only  Informat  on  that  was 
made  available  about  this  waj  In  annual 
statements  by  Hoover  before  a  fr  endly  House 
Appropriations  Committee  In  yhlch  he  re- 
ported the  number  of  telephone  aps  In  oper- 
ation on  the  day  he  was  test  fylng.  In  a 
brief  in  the  Supreme  Court,  In  t  nited  States 
r.  VS.  Dist.  Ct..  E.  D.  Mich..  '07  U.S.  297 
( 1972 ) ,  the  Government  sumi  larlzed  the 
number  of  '"warrantleas  natioiial  security 
telephone  surveillances  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  In  1  he  past  ten 
years  .  .  (as  follows |;  i960-' 8;  1961-90- 
1963-84:  1963-95:  1964-64:  1965-14;  1966-32; 
1967-38;  1968-33:  1969-49:  1970-36,"  citing 
three  congressional  hearings.  Aid  in  1971, 
President  Nixon  declared; 

"Now  in  the  two  years  that  wd  have  been 
In  office — now  get  this  number —the  total 
number  of  taps  for  national  senirlty  pur- 
poses by  the  FBI.  and  I  know  be(au8e  I  look 
not  at  the  information  but  ai  the  decisions 
that  are  made — the  total  number  of  taps  is 
less,  has  been  less  than  fifty  a  yes  r." 

The  figures  In  the  Qovemnient  s  brie^  and 
In  Nixon's  statement  have  now  been  revealed 
to  range  from  the  disingenuously  incomplete 
to  blatantly  lalse.  Analysis  of  Ihe  excerpt 
from  the  Qovernment's  brief  in  tlie  domestic 
security  wiretap  case,  together  with  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Senator  Edward  F.  Kennedy 
and  made  public  in  December  1911,  discloses 
that: 

( 1 )  The  figures  submitted  by  t  le  Govern- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Cour;  relati  d  solely  to 
the  niunber  la  operation  on  tbi  i  day  that 
Hoover  testified — duly  noted  in  tie  3overn- 
ments  brief  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  but 
inexplicably  omitted  from  the  Supreme 
Court  brief;  ■ 

(2)  The  figure  giv«n  by  Nixon  U  far  off  the 
mark,  despite  his  claim  that  he  "look(edI 
not  at  the  information  but  at  the  decisions", 
whatever  that  means. 

(3)  The  figures  given  by  Nixon  Mid  In  the 
Governments  brief  related  solely  to  tele- 
phone taps  Installed  by  the  FBI. 

(a)  They  do  not  include  micro >hone  sur- 
veillances which,  at  least  in  the  e  irly  ueO's, 
were  as  numerous  as  telephone  taps.  For 
example,  Navasky's  book  contains  a  letter 
from  Assistant  Attorney  GenenJ  Herbert 
Miller  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  thit  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1960,  there  were  78  teleph  ane  taps — 
the  number  given  for  1960  by  Hoover — and 
in  addition  67  '■electronic  listeninj  devices." 
See  Kennedy  Jtutice  88.  Thus  tht  total  was 
really  144  on  that  date  alone,  ahd  several 
times  that  for  the  whole  year,  if  tfae  1969-71 
figures  for  the  relationship  between  the  at- 
one-time  and  the  annual  total  arefan  appra- 
priato  model.' 

(b)  They  do  not  Include  s 
made  by  other  governmental  agen 
and  state.  For  example.  New  Yor 

porter  Seymour   Hersh   has   obtu, j 

memoranda   Indicating   that  thoTArmy   en- 
gaged in  electronic  survelUance  t^  national 
security  purposes.  (N.Y.  Times,  9/ 
col.  1)   Navasky  and  Lewln  quot 
Justice  Department  official's  sta 
FBI   "agents   routinely   Inspired " 

taps  by  local  officials.  Op.  cit.  sul „„ 

300.  Moreover,  they  note  that  Hooter's  test! 
mony 

•'leaves  open  the  possibility  (lndee4  informed 


rveillances 
es,  federal 

I  Times  re- 
tted  Army 


i/72,  p.  24, 

a  former 

nent  that 

{bugs   and 

ra  at  299- 


'  Fred  Graham  and  Navasky  &  iJewln  have 
raised  the  possibility  that  these  fifures  were 
understated  because  Hoover  tume*  off  some 
of  the  Up«  the  day  before  he  testifed,  so  his 
statement  could  be  superficially  a<Jcurate. 

» Theae  probably  Included  a  certain  num- 
ber of  organized  crime  survetllancfs,  though 
that  aspect  ot  the  FBI's  eavesdropping  was 
stm  minor  at  that  time,  before  Rc#jert  Ken- 
nedy became  Attontey  General. 
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sources  within  the  department  indicate  it 
is  a  fact)  that  although  he  has  neglected  to 
mention  It  to  Congress.  Mr.  Hoover  is  not  re- 
ferring to  all  of  the  taps  In  which  the  Bureau 
is  involved.  (1)  He  may  be  omitting  the  long- 
term  embassy  taps  which  wrere  put  on  in  the 
first  place — some  as  long  ago  as  during  World 
War  U — not  at  the  instigation  of  the  FBI.  but 
of  other  agencies,  such  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  which  the  FBI  services.  (2)  He  Is 
omitting  all  of  the  taps  requested  by  foreign 
Intelligence  agencies  such  as  the  CIA,  which 
are  not  permitted  to  tap  domestically  yet 
have  domestic  intelligence  needs.  The  FBI 
handles  those  taps  and  passes  on  the  infor- 
mation (which  it  also  absorbs).  (3)  He  is 
omitting  the  Interception  of  teletype  mess- 
ages.'  Op.  cit.  supr-  at  300. 

The  actual  totals  of  national  security  sur- 
veillances by  the  FBI  in  operation  between 
■June  1968  and  December  1970,  reported  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  Senator  Kennedy 
were  as  follows : 

June-December  1968 — 56  (SO  taps  and  6 
bugs). 

1939—94  (81  taps  and  13  bugs) . 
1970—113  (97  taps  and  16  bugs) . 
These  much  higher  figures  are  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  every  time  a  war  resister 
or  dissident  has  been  prosecuted,  national 
security  taps  popped  up  not  merely  on  him, 
but  on  many  people  subpoenaed,  or  in  some 
way  connected  with  him— «ee,  e.g.,  Spock, 
Ellsberg,  the  Berrigana,  Abbie  Hoffman, 
Bradford  LytUe,  Leslie  Bacon,  eto.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  FBI  Ups  and  bugs 
on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Elijah  Mu- 
hammed.  The  defendant's  brief  In  the  do- 
mestic security  wiretap  case  contains  a  list 
of  those  known  to  date. 

On  the  basis  of  classified  data  supplied  by 
the  Justice  Department,  Senator  Kennedys 
staff  also  calculated  that  on  the  average,  the 
1969-70  devices  were  in  operation  from  6 
to  16  times  as  long  as  the  average  court- 
approved  surveUlance — i.e..  from  78.3  to  209.7 
days,  the  average  federal  court-approved  in- 
stallation lasting  about  13.5  days.*  Since  the 
average  federal  tap  averaged  about  66  peo- 
ple per  interception  over  the  period  1969-71 
(491  insUllaUons  and  27,299  people)  or  about 
4  people  per  day  of  operation  (56  +  13)  this 
means  that  from  312  to  840  people  were  over- 
heard each  year  on  each  of  the  approximately 
100  annual  FBI  national  security  surveil- 
lances, or  from  about  31,000  to  84,000  persons 
each  year.  Even  if  one  discounts  somewhat 
for  duplication  in  people  (though  the  56  per- 
son average  on  court-authorized  surveillance 
is  supposed  to  be  without  dupUcatlon)  this 
figure  may  still  be  conservative,  since  the 
national  security  surveillances  were  often 
on  organizations  where  the  telephcme  usage 
Is  much  greater  than  on  the  private  homes 
that  were  the  targets  of  much  of  the  court- 
ordered  variety.  For  example,  there  were  9 
telephones  at  the  Jewish  Defense  League  of- 
fices that  were  tapped  for  208  days.* 

From  these  figures  It  U  also  possible  to 
extrapolate  a  very  rough  and  conservative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  conversations 
overheard.  Again,  using  the  1969-71  figures, 
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*The  figure  is  likely  to  be  closer  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  range.  Not  only  was  the 
Jewish  Defense  League  tap  In  for  208  days, 
but  of  the  six  domestic  security  taps  turned' 
off  as  the  result  of  the  Keith  decision  {US. 
V.  U.S.  Dist.  Ct.),  one  was  operated  for  21 
months,  two  for  18  months,  one  for  41^ 
months,  one  for  3  months,  and  one  for  2 
weeks.  See  letter  from  Deputy  Asst.  Atty 
Genl.  K.  Maroney  to  the  Kennedy  Commit- 
tee dated  8/2/72. 

-  That  the  figure  Is  none  too  high  is  clear 
If  one  reflects  for  a  moment  on  one's  own 
business  phone  calls:  it  Is  more  than  pos- 
sible to  talk  to  more  than  4  new  people  per 
day,  especlaUy  If  one  includes  both  Incom- 
ing and  outgoing  calla. 


the  daily  average  of  conversations  overheard 
on  federal  1969-71  siurvelllances  was  about  70 
per  installation.  (The  900  average  per  Instal- 
laUon  divided  by  the  13  day  average.)  Since 
the  national  security  taps  lasted  on  the  av- 
erage from  78  to  208  days  each,  the  number 
of  conversations  overhead  annually  is  be- 
tween 5,460  and  14.560  per  installation  or  be- 
tween 546.000  and  1.350.000  per  year  for  the 
approximately  100  InstalUtions. 

These  figures  are  staggeringly  high.  They 
may  actually  be  understated  In  many  re. 
spects  since  some  or  many  of  the  100  instal- 
lations may  co^er  more  than  one  device,  as 
the  JDL  tap  did,  or  one  location.  Further- 
more, these  figures  omit  the  previously  men- 
tioned possibility  of  survelUance  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Defense  Department, 
CIA,  or  state  agencies  tapping  on  behalf  of 
the  federal  government's  security  programs; 
they  omit   teletype   interceptions  as  well. 

Because  the  whole  business  is  so  secret,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  concrete  results 
of  this  massive  surveillance;  this  spying  is 
allegedly  only  for  intelligence  purposes  and 
not  for  criminal  prosecution,  though  it  seems 
to  be  around  wherever  there  is  a  criminal 
prosecution  of  a  noted  dissident.  But  in  con- 
gressional testimony  this  past  June,  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  testified  as 
follows : 

"I  have  tried  to  estimate — I  do  not  know 
that  It  Is  possible — the  value  of  the  (na- 
tional security)  taps  that  we  have.  I  know 
that  not  one  {jercent  of  the  Information  that 
we  have  picked  up  has  any  possible  use. " 

And  in  response  to  a  question  from  Sen- 
ator Kennedy:  "What  would  be  the  Impact 
on  our  national  security  if  the  Executive 
Branch  were  to  eliminate  all  warrantless 
tapping  at  the  present  time?"  Clark  replied: 
"I  think  the  impact  would  be  abacdutely 
zero."  Hearings  before  Senate  Admin.  Prac. 
&  Proc.  Subcommittee  on  June  29,  1972,  on 
the  impact  of  U.S.  v.  U.S.  Dist.  Ct..  EJD.  Mich., 
407  U.8.  297   (1972),  trscpt  pp.  62-63. 

Last  June,  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with 
one  facet  of  this  national  security  siirveil- 
lance — the  domestic  variety.  United  States  v. 
U.S.  Dist.  Ct.,  E.  D.  Mich.,  407  U.S.  297  (1972). 
In  a  unanimous  opinion  for  eight  members 
of  the  Court,  Justice  Powell  writing,  and 
Justice  Hehnqulst  abstaining,  the  Court 
denied  the  Government  the  power  to  eaves- 
drop for  purpoaes  of  domestic  security  wlth- 
ooit  obtaining  prior  judicial  approval,  a  pow- 
er first  openly  sought  in  the  Chicago  Seven 
conspiracy  trial  and  rejected  by  most  federal 
lower  courts.  Unfortunately,  the  Court  left 
open  two  possibilities  for  easy  eavesdropping : 
(1)  it  vlrtuaUy  Invited  the  Government  to 
seek  legislation  authorizing  judges  to  apply 
even  looser  standards  for  domestic  security 
wiretapping  than  the  already  less-than-de- 
manding  standards  of  Title  m;  (2)  it  ex- 
pllciUy  limited  its  decision  to  "domestic  as- 
pects of  national  security,"  and  to  "domestic 
organizations,"  defined  as  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  "which  has  no  significant  con- 
nection with  a  foreign  power,  its  agents  or 
agencies."  (n.  11)  The  Justice  Department's 
narrow  construction  of  this  latter  category 
can  be  seen  from  the  .facts  that:  (a)  Justice 
felt  constrained  to  turn  off  very  few  Installa- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  decision,  and  ap- 
parently left  a  couple  In  operation.  N.Y. 
Times,  6/30/72.  p.  17.  col.  2;  (b)  It  Installed 
a  tap  on  the  Jewish  Defense  League  and  kept 
It  In  operation  for  208  days" — including  a 
month  after  Indictment — on  the  asserted 
justification  that  this  tapping  was  for  na- 
tional security  purposes;  and  (c)  a  conversa- 
tion by  one  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  lawyers  was 
overheard  on  a  foreign  national  seciu-lty  tap 
even  though,  as  Justice  Douglas  disclosed 


"Other  long-term  surveillance  has  come 
to  light  In  national  security  cases.  The  Gov- 
ernnoent's  brief  In  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
scribed the  tap  In  a  compiuilan  case  as  last- 
ing  14  months.  See  also  ^^>" 
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with  some  surprise,  the  tap  was  on  the  phone 
of  a  foreign  national,  and  not  on  a  foreign 
agency  or  In  any  other  discernible  way  con- 
nected with  national  security.  Russo  r. 
Byrne,  409  U.S. 93  S.  Ct.  433   (1972). 

When  the  Army  was  caught  in  its  massive 
survelUamce  program.  It  agreed  to  cleanse  Its 
files.  The  Department  of  Justice  told  Senator 
Kennedy's  ccmmittee  that  virtually  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  cleanse  the  FBI  files  of 
information  obtained  by  this  Illegal  wire- 
tapping and  bugging.  Furthermore,  since  at 
least  some  of  It  had  been  disseminated  to 
state  agencies  wlthoirt  disclosing  to  them  the 
source  of  this  information,  cleansing  of  the 
state  files  Is  probably  Impossible.  From  all 
indications,  nobody  has  ever  tried. 

A  great  deal  of  electronic  eavesdropping  for 
securltv  purposes  has  taken  place  and  will 
probably  contlntie;  such  surveillance  catches 
a  great  number  of  people  in  an  enormous 
number  of  conversations.  Because  this  eaves- 
dropping Is  not  usually  aimed  at  criminal 
prosecution,  it  will  rarely  come  to  light — and 
that  is  probably  as  Intended  by  the  Execu- 
tive. The  only  hope  for  some  kind  of  over- 
sight is  from  Congress.  Unfortunately,  this 
particular  Administration  has  succeeded  be- 
yond any  other  in  denying  information  to 
Congress.  The  result,  however.  Is  that  except 
for  the  summary  statistics  obtained  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  very 
much  more:  as  a  matter  of  fact.  vtrtualTy  all 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  questions  that  sought 
information  beyond  the  overall  annual  totals 
went  unanswered. 

m.   COTTRT-OaOERED    SUBVEHLUOtCE 

The  issues  here  are  essentially  three;  (I) 
bow  great  an  Invasion  of  privacy  is  taking 
place,  in  terms  al  people,  conversations, 
lengths  of  time,  and  other  factors;  (2)  how 
much  la  this  costing,  tn  purely  monetary 
terms;  and  (3)  with  what  results? 
A.  The  extent  and  distribution  of  electronic 
eavesdropping 

This  can  best  be  explored  on  an  annual 
basis,  with  federal  and  state  figures  summed 
for  each  year. 

1968 

1.  State  surveillance: 

In  1968  the  Johnson  Admintstratlon  was 
still  in  office,  and  Ramsey  Clark,  the  At- 
torney General,  considered  wiretapping  and 
bugging  both  useless  and  dangerous.  The 
only  court-authcH^zed  surveillance  was 
therefore  by  the  states,  and  of  this,  almost 
tOl  was  in  New  York. 

a.  Authorizations  and  Installations. 
According  to  statistics  in  Appendix  A  and 

B  of  the  1968  Report,  some  174  authoriza- 
tions were  obtained,  of  which  some  167 
■eem  to  have  been  Installed,  and  operative 
(2  installations  were  on  dead  or  dismantled 
phones) .  Subsequent  summaries  In  the  1969- 
71  reports  state  that  only  147  were  Installed 
but  the  individual  reports  show  applica- 
tion grants  for  174  and  Installations  for  more 
than  that.  The  147  flgtire  seems  clearly 
wrong;  the  Administrative  Office  seems  to 
h«ve  erroneously  assumed  that  the  absence 
of  data  for  people  or  conversations  overheard 
meant  that  there  was  no  Installation.  For  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  a  good  number  of 
those  not  Included  in  the  147,  extensions 
were  granted,  see.  e.g.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Clinton 
County,  N.Y.,  Queens,  N.Y.,  Nassau,  N.Y.,  ete., 
and  apparently  resulted  In  some  very  lengthy 
operations,  e.g.,  180  days  (Albany);  160  days 
(Nassau).  Extensions  would  hardly  be 
granted  on  devices  that  were  not  Installed. 
The  147  figiure  U  thus  clearly  too  low,  and 
we  have  used  the  167  figure. 

b.  Offenses: 

The  breakdown  of  these  authorizations  and 
installationa  by  offense  Is  extremely  interest- 
ing: 

Aathorlzatlon 

Gangling,  70;  drugs.  71;  bomlckle.  21;  kid- 
naping, 1;  and  others,  60. 
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Installations 

Gambling.  18;  drugs,  69;  homicide,  20;  kid- 
naping. 1;  and  others.  60. 

Drugs  obviotisly  predominate  at  this  time, 
with  homicide  and  gambling  next;  "drugs" 
can  include  marijuana.  This  pattern  did  not 
last  very  long. 

c.  Place: 

As  noted  earlier,  the  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  Installations  were  in  New  York 
State  and  this  continues.  In  1968,  New  York 
accounted  for  167  of  the  174  authorizations, 
or  90%.  Although  this  flgur«  has  inevitably 
fallen.  New  York,  together  with  New  Jersey, 
still  accounts  for  most  state  wiretapping. 
Within  New  York,  60%  of  the  Installations 
were  in  just  two  boroughs:  Brooklyn  (66) 
and  the  Bronx  (33 ) . 

The  other  Installations  were  In  Arizona 
(2),  Georgia  (3)  and  Massachusette  (1  or  2). 

d.  People  overheard. 

Tables  A  and  B  show  that  on  the  147  in- 
stallations for  which  reports  of  persons  over- 
heard were  made.  3,799  people  were  over- 
heard, on  an  average  of  25  people  per  in- 
stallation, somewhat  lower  than  t^e  29  aver- 
age appearing  in  the  1969  and  later  Admin- 
istrative Office  reports.  If  some  167  installa- 
tions were  made,  then  the  total  would  be- 
come approximately  4.250  people  overheard, 
assuming  that  the  average  of  25  persons  ap- 
plied to  the  additional  22;  this  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  4,312  derived  from  multiplying 
the  29  average  by  the  147  In  the  1969-71  Ad- 
ministrative Office  reports. 

The  average  number  of  persons  overheard 
per  Installation,  broken  down  by  the  offense, 
is  as  follows: 

Gambling,  59;  drugs.  23;  homicide,  20;  kid- 
naping, 22;  and  other  21. 

e.  Conversations. 

The  147  instenations  for  which  figures  are 
reported  also  show  that  some  56,282  conver- 
sations were  overheard,  or  an  average  of  373 
per  installation.  Here  too,  the  1969  Admin. 
Office  Report  gives  a  much  higher  average — 
464 — and  hence  a  higher  total — 66,716.  Mul- 
tiplying the  new  average  of  373  by  167  in- 
stallations, produces  62.291  a  figure  close  to 
the  figrure  derived  from  the  Administrative 
Office's  higher  average  and  lower  installation. 

The  average  number  of  conversations  over- 
heard per  Installation,  broken  down  by  of- 
fense, is  as  follows: 

Gambling.  561;  drura,  369;  homicide.  363: 
kidnaping,  24;  and  other.  332. 

The  1971  ACLU  report  used  the  averages 
from  the  1989-71  reports.  If  the  147  figure 
Is  correct,  then  both  the  total  conversa- 
tions and  people  overheard  should  be  re- 
duced. However.  If  the  167  figure  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  then  the  totals  in  the  1971  ACLU 
report  are  quite  close — somewhat  lower  on 
persons  and  a  bit  higher  on  conversations. 

f.  Duration: 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  condemned 
electronic  surveUlance  lasting  60  days  in 
Berger  v.  New  York,  388  VS.  41  (1966),  this 
has  apparently  had  no  impact  on  either 
state  judges  or  prosecutors.  Although  It  is 
not  certain  that  all  of  the  Installations  re- 
mained in  operation  for  as  long  as  the  au- 
thorization period,  it  appears  that  32  of  the 
167  were  in  for  60  or  more  days,  with  3  In  for 
100-199  days;  an  additional  46  were  in  for 
30  to  59  days,  and  86  were  in  for  20-29  days. 
Of  these  long  term  surveillances,  20  were 
In  homicide  cases,  and  69  were  In  drug  cases, 
with  57  In  the  other  category.  As  noted  ear- 
lier, the  "homicide"  category  Is  not  limited 
to  murder  cases,  however — many  are  marked 
simply  "homicide"  and  It  la  Impossible  to 
know  what  is  really  involved.  More  detailed 
data  in  later  years  shows  that  this  is  a  looser 
category  than  it  seems.  Including  such 
things  as  threats,  conspiracies,  solicitation 
to  commit  hcnniclde,  as  well  as  a  few  con- 
samniated  murders. 

g.  Miscellaneous: 

Kxtenatons  were  freely  granted — 126.  In 
addltian,  it  appears  that  no  original  ajjpllca- 
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tlons  were  denied  though  two  extension  ap- 
plications were;  Indeed.  In  the  four  years  for 
which  reports  are  available,  only  two  ap- 
plications have  been  denied,  both  in  1S69. 


GEORGE  MITCHELL  CN  PRIVACY 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvne  12,  1074 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lookiiag 
over  the  results  in  yesterday's  primary 
election  in  Maine,  I  could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  success  of  a  candidate  who  had 
taken  a  strong  stand  on  an  issue  which 
many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  believe 
to  be  very  important. 

George  Mitchell,  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  Governor  issued  a  series  of  posi- 
tion papers  in  spite  of  what  s(xne  com- 
mentators have  said  about  this  being  a 
"non-issue"  year.  His  position  on  the 
right  to  privacy  interested  me  greatly  as 
I  believe  it  will  all  serious  advocates  of 
insuring  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  their 
precious  right  of  privacy.  I  would  also  like 
to  add  that  it  is  reassuring  to  me  to  kno«< 
that  issue  oriented  candidates  like 
George  Mitchell  are  successful  and  that 
people  running  for  oCace  in  the  various 
States  are  as  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  privacy  as  we  are  here 
in  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Mitchell's 
comments  with  my  colleagues: 

Statxmekt  bt  Gsorgi  MrrcHEU, 

ON    THE   RIGHT    TO    PRrTACT 

The  need  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  each 
Individual  has  become  acute,  because  as  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  seeks  to  accomplish 
more,  and  as  it  attempts  more  sophisticated 
tasks,  it  needs  more  information.  Some  01 
that  information  Is  the  type  which  most  cit- 
izens rightly  regard  as  private  matters — 
matters  which  they  do  not  want  made  public, 
or  even  to  be  freely  available  to  thoee  In 
government. 

Yet,  most  will  agree  that  the  answer  to  this 
problem  of  personal  Information  In  the  hands 
of  government  cannot  be  simply  to  refuse 
to  give  such  Information  to  the  government. 
For  example,  most  citizens  would  object  to 
having  their  income  tax  returns — with  their 
Income,  their  contributions  to  charities,  and 
other  matters — made  public,  although  they 
surely  concede  that  the  government  needs 
this  information.  This  is  true  of  many  areas. 

Nor  would  many  of  us  be  willing  to  give  up 
government  programs  which  could  not  func- 
tion without  such  information. 

Raiher,  we  must  insure  that  personal  in- 
formation provided  to  the  government  is 
needed  for  legitimate  and  authorized  gov- 
ernment purposes,  that  it  Is  used  only  <■  r 
those  limited  purposes,  and  it  is  seen  only 
by  those  few  government  employees  w)-o 
must  see  It  to  accomplish  those  purposes. 

Of  course,  this  whole  Issue  of  privacy  has 
taken  on  a  new  aspect  due  to  Watergate.  1>  ". 
Watergate  Affair,  and  all  the  Immoral  fnd 
Illegal  activity  associated  with  it.  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  privacy.  But  it  does  dem- 
onstrate that  a  great  threat  to  our  privacy 
exists  from  political  leaders  who  are  willing 
to  manipulate  the  power  of  government  to 
serve  their  own  ends.  Tn.  Watergate,  not  only 
did  the  Nixon  Administration  or  the  Nixon 
Reelection  Campaign  use  private  Individuals 
to  spy  upon  and  wiretap  others;  just  as 
harmful,  they  tised  Information  which  the 
government  legitimately  poeeesaed,  such  as 
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tax  returns,  for  totally  Ulegltlmat€ 
This  was  a  flagrant  violation  of 
sibillties  of  office   and  remains   a 
threat  to  the  privacy  of  every  A^erl 

One    answer — the    most    obvloui  i 
this  problem  Is  to  elect  prlnc 
Of  course,  this  must  be  done.  But 
ence  of  the  past  few  years  teache^ 
we  also  must  try  to  restrict 
limit  the  private  Information  whlc 
ernment  has  In  order  to  protect 
Only  with  Institutions  and  laws 
sensitive  to  and  meet  the  threat 
as  well  as  leadership  committed  to 
privacy,  will  the  privacy  of  our 
adequately  protected. 

In  this  statement.  I  offer  several 
which  I  feel  meet  some  of  the 
these  areas  and  which  represent  a 
to  ensure  that  the  privacy  of  our 
respected  by  our  state  government. 

I.    LIMITED    ACCESS    TO 

First,  access  to  personal  or 
formation    submitted    to    state 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  those  ' 
to  know"  that  information  in  ordei 
out  a  specific,  legitimate  governmi  nt 
tion.  This  policy  should  be  contalnefl 
regulations,  and  where  appropriate 
should  limit  access  to  such  Information 
list  of  certain  government  employ*  es 

I  believe  this  policy,  firmly 
our    government's    procedures,    wll  1 
keeping   confidential    what   should 
fldentlal,  whether  it  be  tax  Information 
fldentlal  business  Information,  stafc  i 
records,  or  other  categories  of 
which  deal  with  Individuals 

Not  only  should  this  information 
strlcted  to  those  who  have 
bona  fide  need  to  know,  but  also  noi . 
ment  agencies  should  never  receive 
formation  without  the  consent  of 
vldual    Involved.    Private    parties, 
they  are  potential  employers,  credit 
Insurance  companies,  or  private 
have  no  business  receiving  such 
without  the  explicit  approval  of 
Involved.  This  principle  should  als< 
talned  In  our  agencies'  regulations 

THE  RIGHT  TO  CORRECT 

In  many  Instances,  government 
contain  Incorrect  or  derogatory 
about  an  Individual,  and  these 
known   to   that   person,   go   uncorrected 
many  Instances  this  can  be  remedl  id 
lowing  each  citizen  to  Inspect  the 
ment  file  dealing  with  him  or  her 
Ing  that  person  to  add  a  stateme4t 
file  and  to  request  the  government 
any  errors.  This  is  the  surest  and 
way  to  eliminate  Inaccirrate  or  hari^ful 
terial  and  to  let  our  citizens  know  w 
him  or  her  Is  in  the  government's 

Such  a  proposal  has  been  made  on 
eral   level,   where  bipartisan   leglsl^lon 
been  Introduced  In  Congress.  I 
should  apply  It  Immediately  at  the 

Of  course,  certain  files,  by  their 


demon  itrated 


tie 


HOUSE  OF 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  notn. 

Father  Paul  J.  Asciolla,  assisiant  ad- 
ministrator, Villa  Scalabrini  H)me  for 
Italian  Aging,  Northlake,  HI.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

/  was  a  stranger  and  you  viplcomed 
me. — Matthew  25:  35. 

Almighty  God,  today  the  woild  is  in 
a  state  of  turmoil,  blinded  by  its  own 
prosperity.  Man  feels  exalted  by  pis  con- 
quest over  matter  and  lords  it  ov^  nature 
as  its  master,  tearing  the  Ufeblood  out 
of  its  sou.  taming  the  lightning,  bring- 
ing confusion  among  the  water?  of  the 
oceans. 
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ture.  would  have  to  be  excluded  from  this 
"right  to  correct"  category.  For  example,  cur- 
rent criminal  Investigative  files  cannot  be 
made  available  to  the  subject  of  such  an  In- 
vestigation while  It  is  taking  place.  Also,  cer- 
tain medical  files  may  have  to  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

Indeed,  as  also  suggested  at  the  federal 
level,  we  should,  where  appropriate,  apply  the 
"right  to  correct"  rule  to  non-governmental 
agencies  which  keep  files  on  Individuals  such 
as  credit  bureaus,  utilities.  Insiirance  com- 
panies and  certain  other  businesses.  These 
files,  in  private  hands,  can  cause  serious  eco- 
nomic harm  or  humiliation  to  Individuals. 
And  of  course,  access  to  these  files  Is  not 
restricted.  It  seems  only  fair  that  people  have 
a  right  to,  look  at  these  files  to  correct  mis- 
takes which  they  may  contain. 

The  "right  to  correct"  principle  will  serve 
to  do  more  than  Just  correct  errors.  By  know- 
ing that  individuals  will  have  access  to  these 
files,  both  government  and  business  will  be 
more  careful  in  collecting  Information  and 
will  restrict  the  information  which  they  col- 
lect to  that  needed  for  legitimate  purposes 
111  order  to  avoid  embarrassment  and  com- 
plaints. 

3.    STATE    PRIVACY    RULES    TO    CONTROL 

Recently.  It  has  become  clear  that  even 
carefiUly  drawn  state  regulations  to  protect 
privacy  can  be  undermined  by  federal  pro- 
grams seeking  state  data.  For  example.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  now  battling  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
Its  criminal  Justice  records  In  the  face  of  a 
massive,  federally  sponsored,  national  com- 
puter program  for  all  such  information  which 
has  much  weaker  safeguards  for  privacy. 

I  believe  that  when  a  state  government  col- 
lects private  Information — whether  it  is  tax 
information,  health  records,  court  records,  or 
whatever — and  the  state  promises  to  keep 
that  Information  confidential,  then  the  state 
should  oppose  any  federal  efforts  to  obtain 
that  information  unless  equally  stringent 
guarantees  of  privacy  are  imposed.  I  would 
oppose  Maine's  participation  in  any  federal 
program  which  Involved  sharing  such  infor- 
mation without  protecting  the  privacy  as 
well  as  Maine  does. 

The  Massachusetts  example  brings  up  an- 
other area  of  privacy  that  must  be  guarded: 
our  police  and  court  records.  In  this  area, 
there  is  necessarily  much  derogatory  and  vm- 
substantlated  information  about  people, 
whether  It  be  an  arrest  report  or  investiga- 
tive files.  Such  Information  should  be  kept 
closely  guarded  and  strictly  confidential  from 
those  outside  the  state  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem until  an  innocent  person  is  proven  guilty 
by  proper  procedures.  Just  as  a  man  should 
remain  free  until  proven  guilty,  so  too  should 
his  reputation  remain  free  of  accusation  until 
he  Is  found  guUty. 

4.    PRXVACT    IN    Otm    SCHOOLS 

Privacy   Is  especially  important  for  our 

children.  Our  schools  and.  at  times,  other 

agencies  of  government  deal  with  our  child- 


ren and  with  confidential  information  about 
our  chUdren.  Because  of  this  added  access  to 
such  private  information,  there  must  be 
added  vigilance  to  preserve  Its  privacy.  This 
has  been  done  in  many  Juvenile  court  sys- 
tems, where  many  proceedings  are  not  made 
public.  I  believe  such  special  protection 
should  be  extended  to  other  areas. 

For  example.  It  has  recently  come  to  public 
attention  that  certain  federal  government 
agencies,  and  in  particular,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, has  been  giving  queslonnalres  to 
children  in  order  to  evaluate  certain  pro- 
grams. These  have  contained  questions  about 
social  background,  family  life,  and  other  mat- 
ters which  many  people  find  offensive  and  In- 
trusive. While  I  believe  we  must  be  careful 
to  evaluate  any  such  allegations,  and  we  must 
not  cripple  government  programs  by  unrea- 
sonably restricting  the  information  they  seek, 
we  must  also  be  vigilant  in  opposing  federal 
or  state  efforts  to  gather  facts  from  us  or  our 
children  which  intrude  too  far  into  our 
privacy. 

What  is  particularly  disturbing  was  the 
fact  that  these  questionnaires  were  presented 
to  the  children  by  teachers — authority  fig- 
ures whom  the  children  obeyed — without  any 
consent  or  knowledge  by  the  parents. 

And  more  important,  I  think  we  must 
guard  zealously  records  Involving  our  chil- 
dren. Here  the  main  Issue  is  school  records, 
which  often  deal  with  disciplinary  problems, 
emotional  difficulties,  and  family  matters. 
In  high  schools  and  colleges,  where  counsel- 
ling is  often  available,  health  or  mental 
health  records  may  be  Involved.  With  these 
files,  which  are  needed  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  school  system,  we  must  exer- 
cise special  care.  For  students  do  not  and 
cannot  maintain  the  privacy  of  their  lives, 
and  there  are  many  outside  parties,  such  as 
employers,  who  naturally  look  to  such  rec- 
ords for  Information. 

To  protect  our  chUdren,  I  believe  that 
school  records  Involving  personal  matters 
should  not  be  released  to  anyone  outside  the 
school  system  without  the  informed  consent 
of  the  parents  of  the  child  involved.  This 
simple  protection  will  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible abuses  of  these  records.  Of  course,  once 
a  child  reaches  18,  he  or  she  would  make  the 
appropriate  decision  on  release  of  these 
records. 

I  make  these  proposals  knowing  full  well 
that  they  do  not  completely  solve  this  dif- 
ficult problem.  But  I  believe  they  should  be 
taken,  because  our  privacy  Is  so  important 
that  we  should  take  reasonable  steps  to 
protect  it. 

At  the  national  level  we  have  In  the  past 
few  years  seen  Illegal  wiretapping,  surveil- 
lance and  btirglary  by  government  agents.  As 
government  at  all  levels  continues  to  grow, 
so  does  the  need  to  restrain  It  from  invasion 
of  our  privacy. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  we  must  act 
promptly  to  protect  our  citizens  and  to  re- 
assure them  that  their  right  to  privacy  will 
not  be  Invaded  or  eroded. 
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Nations  fall,  rise,  and  renew  themselves 
once  more.  Races  reach  out  and  Inter- 
mingle. Through  the  noise  and  clatter  of 
our  machines,  beyond  all  this  feverish 
activity  of  work,  in  the  upsurge  of  these 
gigantic  swhievements.  Your  sublime 
plan  is  maturing  •  •  •  the  union  of  all 
peoples. 

It  will  be  a  joyous  day  when  all  voices, 
be  they  in  different  tongues,  will  be  lifted 
up  in  a  single  hymn  of  praise  to  You. 
Amen. 

(Based  on  a  prayer  of  Bishop  John 
Baptist  Scalabrini  (1839-1905),  founder 
of  the  Congregation  of  Scalabrini  Fa- 
thers, Missionaries  for  Migrants.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 
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father  paul  asciolla  delivers 
inv<x:ation 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  welcome  Father  Paul  J.  Asciolla,  C.S., 
who  has  delivered  the  invocation  today. 
He  is  the  editor  of  FRA  NOI,  Chicago's 
leading  Italian-American  newspaper, 
and  assistant  administrator  of  ViHa  Sca- 
labrini Home  for  the  Italian  Aging  in 
Melrose  Park,  EL 

Father  Paul  is  also  an  associate  at 
the  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic 
Affairs  here  in  Washington,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Scalabrini  Fathers  and 
Brothers  Religious  Congregation  whose 
principal  work  is  among  migrants. 

A  graduate  of  Providence  College  in 
1955  and  Northwestern  University,  where 
he  received  his  master's  degree  in  1966, 
Father  Paul  has  attended  major  uni- 
versities in  the  East  and  Midwest  and 
has  served  as  guest  lecturer  on  migra- 
tion problems  and  intergroup  relations. 

Father  Paul  is  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Natiimal  Project  on 
Ethnic  America  initiated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee  and  chairman  of 
both  the  Chicago  Consultation  on  Eth- 
nicity and  the  Illinois  Consultation 
on  Ethnicity  in  Education.  Recently  ap- 
pointed as  an  adviser  to  the  CBS  outlet 
in  Chicago,  he  has  been  featured  on  na- 
tional television  and  is  active  in  local 
Chic,  go  TV  and  radio  on  the  subject  of 
ethnic  groups  and  the  ethnic  factor  in 
American  life. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Father  Paul's  love  of  people  and  his  rare 
empathy  with  other  human  beings.  I  am 
proud  to  number  him  among  my  friends 
and  thank  him  for  being  with  us  today. 
He  is  a  dedicated  and  resourceful  leader 
in  our  conamunity  and  I  wish  him  con- 
tinued success  in  his  work  and  in  his 
life  of  service. 

Mr.  CONTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating 
Father  Paul  J.  AscioDa  on  his  timely  and 
inspft-ing  message. 

I  find  it  particularly  appropriate  that 
Father  Asciolla  deliver  today's  prayer. 
Here,  very  shortly,  we  will  engage  in 
ceremonies  marking  Flag  Day.  This  is  a 
day  on  which  Americans  honor  the  sjmi- 
lx)l  of  this  great  Nation,  a  nation  that  has 
rightly  been  caUed  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Father  Asciolla 
is  a  member  of  the  Scalabrini  Fathers. 
This  particular  society  of  CathcHic  priests 
is  a  missionary  society  especially  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Italian  immi- 
grants in  the  Americas.  Since  the  late 
1800's  the  Scalabrinis  have  been  assist- 
ing Italians  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
left  thetr  native  land  to  adopt  a  new 
country — and  a  new  flag.  As  the  son  of 
Italian  immigrants,  I  know  the  partic- 
ular pride  that  my  parents  had  in  this 
country  and  our  Flag. 

On  belialf  of  the  children  of  immigrant 
imrents  who  were  helped  so  much  by  the 
Scalabrini  Fathers,  I  want  to  say  a  heart- 
felt thank  you  to  Father  Asciolla  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Scalabrini  Society 


for  their  tireless  work  in  parishes, 
orphanages,  and  homes  for  the  aged. 

John  Baptist  Scalabrini.  founder  of 
the  society,  beside  his  devotion  to  the 
Italian  immigrant,  was  also  known  for 
his  enlightened  concern  for  social,  polit- 
ical, and  economic  issues.  In  his  message 
today,  and  by  his  work.  Father  Asciolla 
has  shown  that  he  has  followed  the  path 
Bishop  Scalabrini  set  out. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  inviting  me  to  welcome 
the  Reverend  Paul  J.  Asciolla,  C.S.,  who 
delivered  the  opening  prayer  today  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
acknowledge  and  greet  today  Father 
Asciolla,  who  is  the  current  editor  of 
FRA  NOI,  an  Italian-American  news- 
paper which  serves  the  Chicago  area. 
Our  guest  is  also  assistant  administrator 
cA  Villa  Scalabrini  Home  for  the  Italian 
Aging  in  Melrose  Park,  111. 

Father  Asciolla  is  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious congregation,  the  Scalabrini 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  whose  principal 
work  in  this  country  is  among  migrant:: 
and  their  insertion  Into  our  society  &ni' 
culture. 

Through  his  work  in  the  religious  or- 
der, Father  Asciolla  has  become  well 
known  in  the  United  States  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  ethnic  group  in 
America. 

He  holds  membership  on  several  na- 
tional and  local  organizations  dealing 
with  ethnicity  in  America,  including  the 
National  Project  on  Ethnic  America  and 
the  National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic 
Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  a  noted 
author,  lecturer,  and  teacher,  Father 
Asciolla  has  worked  to  keep  the  many 
ethnic  heritages  alhre  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  most  prond,  I  am  sure,  of 
his  Italian-American  heritage.  He  ex- 
presses this  love  of  his  heritage  by  his 
work  on  FRA  NOI  and  for  Villa  Scala- 
brini where  he  joins  with  the  Italian- 
American  community  in  showing  its  de- 
votion for  its  aging  members. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Father 
Asciolla  for  his  most  worthwhile  work 
and  also  for  leading  the  prayer  today  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
AwNUNzio)  and  others,  in  welcoming 
Father  Paul  Asciolla  to  the  House,  and 
to  commend  him  for  the  work  he  has 
performed. 

A  member  of  the  Scalabrini  Order  of 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  Father  Asciolla 
has  distinguished  himself,  particularly 
in  his  work  with  migrants  and  their  suc- 
cessfiil  inclusion  in  host  culture.  His  work 
in  the  field  of  ethnicity  has  been  recog- 
nized internationally,  and  indeed,  he  has 
been  an  important  force  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
indeed  privileged  to  have  Rev.  Paul  J. 
AscioDa,  C.S.  grace  oid*  Chambers  this 
afternoon.  Father  Paul  and  I  have 
shared  a  most  special  friendship  over 
the  years.  And,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
the  sensitivity,  the  devotion,  and  the 
love  this  great  man  holds  for  aH  people 
has  become  ever  more  cherished  by  all 
who  have  been  fortunate  to  know  of 
his  good  works. 


Every  citizai  of  this  Nation  has  eth- 
nic roots  in  other  lands.  Each  of  us 
interprets  the  meaning  of  the  traditions 
and  culture  ot  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers through  our  own  experiences, 
hopes,  and  dreams.  Father  Paul  has 
devoted  perhaps  his  most  precious  years 
of  service  to  developing  a  stronger  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  among  all 
ethnic  groups  of  the  important  role  each 
plays  in  America  today.  The  commit- 
ment and  leadership  Father  Paul  has 
given  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Villa  Scalabrini,  a  community  of  our 
older  Italian  Americans  proud  of  their 
bicoltural  heritage,  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  Father  Paul's  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  all  ethnic  Americans. 

He  is  indeed  a  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  people  and  has  become  a  spiritual 
inspiration  for  many.  He  has  served,  for 
all  of  us,  as  a  moral  leader  in  these 
troubled  times.  And,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
welcoming  him  here  today. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  rel- 
ative to  Father  Paul  Asciolla  s  prayer. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Uh- 
nois. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION APPROPRIATIONS. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  CcHnmittee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENTS  OP 
STATE.  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 
AND  THE  JUDICIARY  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnigrht 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  and  the 
judiciary  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  re- 
served all  points  of  order  on  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H*l.  14354, 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  olio  wing 
conference  report  and  statemer  t  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14354)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  funds  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  for  distribution  toj  schools, 
and  for  other  purposes: 


Conference  Report   (H.  Rett.  No. 

The  committee  of  conference  or 
agreeing    votes   of   the    two   House^ 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
14354)  to  amend  the  National  Sch(k>l 
Act,  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain 
purchase  agricultural   commodities 
tributlon  to  schools,  and  for  other 
having  met,  after  full  and  free 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 

That  the  House  recede  from  its 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
agree   to  the  same   with   an  amen 
follows : 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
following: 

That  this  Act  may   be  cited  as 
tional    School    Lunch    and   Child 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

coMMOorry  distribution  prog|lam 

Sec.   2.   The   National   School 
(42  U.S.C.  1751  et  seq.)  is  amended 
Ignatlng  section  14  as  section  15 
sertlng   Immediately   after   section 
following  new  section: 

"COMMODITT    DISTRIBUTION 

"Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  o 
vision    of    law,    the    Secretary, 
period  beginning  JxUy   1,   1974,   and 
Jime  30,  1975,  shall — 
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"(1)   use  funds  available  to  carrj 
provisions  of  section  32  of  the  Ac 
gust   24,    1935    (7   U.S.C.    612(c)) 
not  expended  or  needed  to  carry 
provisions,  to   purchase   (without 
the  provisions  of  existing  law 
expenditure    of   public    funds) 
commodities  and  their  products  of 
customarily  purchased  under  such 
for  donation  tp  maintain  the 
grammed    levef'  of   assistance   for 
carried  on  under  this  Act,  the  Chii^ 
tlon  Act  of  1966,  and  title  VII  of 
Americans  Act  of  1965;  and 

"(2)    If  stocks  of  the   Commodity 
Corporation  are  not  available,  use 
of  such  Corporation  to  purchase 
commodities  and  their  products  of 
customarUy  available  under   section 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S 
for  such  donation.". 
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LEVEL  OF  COMMODlrr  ASSISTANC  E 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Natlona:  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectioc 

"(e)  For  the  flscal  year  ending  ,  une  30, 
1975,  and  subsequent  flscal  years,  the  na- 
tional average  value  of  donated  foods  or  cash 
payments  In  lieu  thereof,  shall  not  be  less 
than  10  cents  per  lunch,  and  that  amount 
shaU  be  adjusted  on  an  annual  basis  each 
flscal  year  after  June  30.  1975,  t<  reflect 
changes  In  the  series  for  food  awuy  from 
home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pi  ibllshed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Such  adjustme:it  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth  cent. 
Among  those  commodities  dellvere<l  under 
tills  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  high  protein  foods,  m^at,  and 
meat  alternates.". 


INCOME    CriDELINES    FOR    REDUCED    PRICE 
LUNCHES 

Sec  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  9(b)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•beginning  with  the  flscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1974". 

APPROPRIATION   AUTHORIZATION   FOR  NONFOOD 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  5.  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1771-1786)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000,000"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  5(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000,000". 

SPECIAL    SUPPLEMENTAL    FOOD    PROGRAM 

Sec  6.  The  third  sentence  of  section  17(b) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$40,000,000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,- 
000". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sections  11  and  13"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "section  13". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Llotd  Meeds, 

William  D.  Foro, 

Augustus   P.   Hawkins, 

Patst  T.  Mink. 

Shirley  Chisholm, 

Mario  Blacgi, 

Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 

Herman  Baoillo, 

William  Lehman, 

Ike  Andrews, 

Albert  H.  Quiz, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 

Peter  A.  Peyser, 

William  A.  Steiger, 

David  Towell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

George  McOovern, 

James  B.  Allen, 

Dick  Clark, 

Milton  R.  Youtnc, 

Robert  Dole, 

Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint     Explanatory     Statement     of     the 
CoMKrmx  op  Conterence 


\ 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
14354)  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  certain  funds  to 
purchase  agricultural  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  schools,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying Conference  Report. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  all  of  the 
House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserts  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  th©  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 
are  noted  In  the  following  outline,  except  for 
conforming,  clarifying  and  technical 
changes. 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  provides  that 
the  short  title  is  the  "National  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  Amendments  of 
1974".  The  bUl,  as  passed  by  the  House,  con- 


tains no  comparable  provision.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
(2)  The  House  bill  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  by  adding  a  new  section 
14  dealing  with  the  commodity  distribution 
program.  The  proposed  new  section  14  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1974.  through  June  30, 
1975,  to  use  funds  available  under  section  32 
of  Public  Law  74-320,  to  purchase  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  their  products  of  the 
types  customarily  purchased  under  section 
32  for  donation  to  maintain  the  annually 
programmed  level  of  assistance  for  programs 
authorized  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act,  and  Title  VII 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  House  bill 
also  authorizes,  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
the  Secretary  to  use  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  products  of  the  tyjjes 
customarily  available  under  section  418  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such  dona- 
tion. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion (e)  to  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  provide  that,  beginning  with 
the  flscal  year  1975,  the  national  average 
value  of  foods  donated  under  the  section,  or 
cash  payments  made  instead  of  such  dona- 
tions, shall  not  be  less  than  10  cents  per 
lunch.  Such  minimum  amount  Is  to  be  ad- 
Justed  for  each  flscal  year  after  flscal  year 
1975  to  reflect  changes  In  the  series  for  food 
away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Adjust- 
ments shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one- 
fourth  cent.  The  Senate  amendment  also 
provides  that.  In  donating  commodities,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis  to  high 
protein  foods,  meat  and  meat  alternates. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  both  the 
House  and  Senate  provisions  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  new  section  14  proposed  by  the 
House.  Under  the  revised  House  provision  In 
the  conference  agreement,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  use  section  32  funds  to  purchase 
commodities  of  the  tsrpe  customarily  pur- 
chased under  section  32  for  donation  to 
maintain  the  annually  programmed  level  of 
assistance  for  programs  authorized  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act,  and  "ntle  vn  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Is  mandatory.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference agreement  makes  mandatory  for  one 
year  the  Secretary's  authority  to  use  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase agricultural  commodities  and  their 
products  of  the  types  customarily  available 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  for  such  donation. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  consistently  provided  a 
level  of  commodity  donation  for  the  school 
lunch  program  of  approximately  7  cents  per 
lunch.  The  Department's  1975  flscal  year 
budget  Includes  $290,000,000  for  such  com- 
modity purchases  to  provide  such  a  level  of 
support.  Under  the  conference  agreement, 
the  Secretary  is  required  dvirlng  flscal  yeai 
1975  to  meet  the  programmed  level  of  $290,- 
000,000  In  commodity  acquisitions. 

The  new  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  requires,  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  and  subsequent  flscal  years, 
that  th©  national  average  value  of  donated 
foods,  or  cash  payments  In  lieu  thereof,  shall 
not  be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch.  Thus, 
imder  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  Secretary  must  provide  total 
assistance  of  at  least  10  cents  per  lunch. 

The  Conferees  wish  to  note  that  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act — authorizing  cash  In  Ueu  of 
commodities — remains  applicable  to  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  As  such. 
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the  Secretary  Is  required  on  February  15  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  commodities  which 
will  be  delivered  to  the  school  lunch  program 
in  the  current  school  year.  If  the  estimated 
value  Is  less  than  90  percent  of  the  amount 
programmed,  the  Secretary  must  pay  to 
State  educational  agencies,  by  not  later  than 
March  15,  an  amount  of  funds  that  Is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  (1)  the  amount 
programmed  and  (2)  the  estimated  amount 
to  be  delivered.  Any  cash  payments  required 
by  subsection  (b)  will  be  In  addition  to  any 
cash  payments  needed  to  reach  the  total 
level  of  section  6  assistance  established  on 
a  per-lunch  basis  In  the  new  subsection  (e). 

The  Conferees  wish  to  note  further  that 
subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  not  applicable  to  the 
new  section  14  proposed  In  the  conference 
agreement,  which  requires  the  Secretary  to 
meet  the  programmed  level  for  commodity 
acquisition  and  distribution.  Regardless  of 
the  Secretary's  action  on  February  15  and 
the  subsequent  payments  of  cash  In  Ueu  of 
commodities.  It  Is  the  Conferees'  Intention 
that  the  Secretary  during  fiscal  year  1975 
acquire  commodities  at  the  programmed 
level  of  $290,000,000.  Any  commodities  which 
are  acquired  too  late  for  use  In  the  current 
school  year  wUl  be  available  for  utilization 
In  the  subsequent  school  year. 

The  new  subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  provides  that  the 
Secretary,  In  donating  commodities  to  the 
school  lunch  program,  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  "high  protein  foods,  meat  and  meat 
alternates."  High  protein  foods  Include 
cheese,  milk  and  fish. 

At  least  one  State  has  phased  out  Its 
commodity  distribution  faculties  according 
to  the  previously-stated  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  terminate  the 
commodity  distribution  program  and  now 
lacks  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  budget  to 
distribute  commodities  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  In  such  a  case.  It  is  the  Conferees' 
expectation  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  able  to  work  out  with  the  affected 
State  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
commodities  made  possible  through  this  new 
legislation.  At  the  same  time  the  Conferees 
wish  to  stress  that  no  State  Is  to  be  penalized 
because  of  previous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State  In  phasing  out  commodity  distri- 
bution facilities  and  mechanisms.  In  the  un- 
usual case  where  commodity  distribution  Is 
not  possible,  there  Is  sufficient  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  make  cash  payments  in  lieu 
of  commodities.  When  such  payments  are 
made,  the  State  educational  agency  shall 
promptly  and  equitably  disburse  any  cash 
It  receives  In  Ueu  of  commodities  to  schools 
participating  in  programs  under  the  Na- 
tional School  Ltinch  Act  and  such  disburse- 
ments shall  be  used  by  such  schools  to  ob- 
tain agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
for  their  food  service  program. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  make  permanent  the  State  educational 
agency's  authorization  to  establish  Income 
guidelines  for  use  by  schools  In  the  State  In 
determining  eliglbUlty  for  reduced  price 
lunches,  at  levels  up  to  75  percent  above 
those  In  the  Secretary's  Income  poverty  levels. 
The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

(4)  The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  non-food  assistance  for  fiscal  years 
after  1975  from  $20.000,(X)0  to  the  amount 
currently  authorized,  which  Is  $40,000,000. 
The  bUl,  as  passed  by  the  House,  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

(5)  The  Senate  amendment  amends  sec- 
tion 17(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  Increase  the  authorization  of  appropria- 


tions for  the  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  ChUdren  and 
the  utilization  of  section  32  funds  for  such 
program  for  flscal  yew  1976  from  $40,000,- 
000  to  $131,000,000.  The  House  blU  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  reducing  the  proposed  new 
authorization  from  $131,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000.  WhUe  section  17(b)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  now  requires  that  $40,000,000  be  ex- 
pended for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  Conferees  intend  that  any  part  of  this 
amount  not  expended  in  flscal  year  1974  be 
carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1975,  and  that  such 
amount  be  in  addition  to  the  $100,000,000  In 
the  conference  argeement. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Lloyd  Meeds, 
William  D.  Ford, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Shirley  Chisholm, 
Mario  Blaggi, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Herman  Badillo, 
William  Lehman, 
Ike  Andrews, 
Albert  H.  Quiz, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe, 
Peter  A.  Peyser, 
William  A.  Steiger, 
David  Towell, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
George  McOovern, 
James  B.  Allen, 
Dick  Clark, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Robert  Dole, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  c£dl  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Ron  No.  293] 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Aspin 

BadiUo 

Blaggi 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Carey,  NY. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clay 

CoUler 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

D.-lnan 

Duiskl 


Fascell 
Fish 
Ford 
Fraser 
Frey 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hubert 
Hlllis 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Ruber 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Koch 
Long,  La. 
McEwen 
Macdonald 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Matsunaga 
Mllford 
MUls 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 
MoUohan 
Morgan 


Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Powell,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rlegle 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUlam 
Stratton 
Symington 
Talcott 
Tlernan 
Treen 
UUman 
WldnaU 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Young,  PU. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  341 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  imaaiimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RECESS 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  April  23,  1974,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  and  commemorating 
Flag  Day. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chsur. 


FLAG  DAY 


During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  the 
Uiited  States  Flag,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding. 

flag  day  program,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, JUNE  13,  1974 

The  United  States  Army  Band  (Persh- 
ing's Own)  and  the  United  States 
Army  Chorus  entered  the  door  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker  and  took  the  positions 
assigned  to  them. 

The  honored  guests,  Mr.  Henry  "Hank" 
Aaron,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  entered 
the  door  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker  and 
took  the  positions  assigned  to  them.  Mr. 
Henry  "Hank"  Aaron  was  seated  at  the 
desk  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  United  States  Army  Band  (con- 
ducted by  Col.  Samuel  R.  Laboda,  Leader 
and  Commanding  Officer,  United  States 
Army)  presented  Grand  Old  Flag. 

The  Doorkeeper  (Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler) announced  the  Flag  of  the  Uruted 
States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Chorus  presented  God  Bless 
America. 

The  Flag  was  carried  into  the  Chamber 
by  Color  Bearer,  and  a  Guard  from  each 
of  the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
Sgt.  Philip  Young,  United  States  Army, 
in  charge;  Cpl.  Bob  Rathbone,  United 
States  Marine  Corps;  Sp4c.  Robert  L. 
Harman,  United  States  Army;  Seaman 
Mike  Whiteman,  United  States  Coast 
Guard;  Seaman  Gary  Dison,  United 
States  Navy;  Sgt.  Mark  Kramer,  United 
States  Air  Force;  Cpl.  David  G.  Hietpas, 
United  States  Marine  Corps;  Sp4c.  Mor- 
ris Hughes,  United  States  Army. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now 
pleased  to  recognize  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols) 
to  preside  over  the  Flag  Day  Ceremonies. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  invocation  today 
will  be  given  by  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Regula,  Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio, 
and  a  member  of  the  Flag  Day  Commit- 
tee. I  would  ask  that  everyone  stand  and 
remain  standing  until  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance is  given,  which  will  be  led  by  the 
Honorable  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress  from  California. 
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M?.  REGULA.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  s  t  this  time 
let  us  bow  our  heads  and  heai  ts  to  offer 
a  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Ali  nighty  for 
an  that  is  symbolized  in  the  rr  agniflcent 
nag  of  the  United  States  of  A  merica. 

O  Lord,  surely  we  have  been  blessed  to 
be  citizens  of  this  great,  good  a  nd  mighty 
land — a  free  people,  able  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  that  is  the  God  given  due  of  all 
people,  and  to  worship  as  the  ronscience 
of  each  dictates.  We  offer  our  i  rayers  for 
the  continued  grace  of  Divine  F  rovidence. 
as  we  gather  today  to  honor  tl  at  symbol 
of  our  national  life — the  Amei  Lean  Flag, 
a  symbol  that  represents  the  '  )est  hopes 
of  our  millions  of  people  and  vhlch  has 
flown  these  many  years  in  si»ite  of  all 
attempts  to  rend  it  asunder. 

Lord,  we  are  mindful  of  the  twin  sins 
of  pride  and  vanity,  and  we  ash  only  that 
our  ideals — so  well  symbolized  by  our 
Star-Spangled  Banner — cont  nued  to 
emphasize  all  that  is  good  in  o  ir  Ameri- 
can heritage.  Ours  has  been  a  i  ich  tradi- 
tion, founded  on  liberty  and  equality, 
forged  by  a  tradition  of  individual  and 
collective  accomplishment,  aid  reborn 
each  morning  that  finds  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day  casting  its  light  upor  the  Flag 
of  a  free  people,  upon  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

God  of  eternity,  our  Nation  i  >  young — 
yet  the  longing  of  all  men  tj  be  free 
transcends  any  one  country  oi'  any  one 
age.  It  is  Your  gift  to  us,  as  ;  our  chil- 
dren— to  be,  as  was  so  nobly  in  scribed  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  "en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  ce  rtain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ^f  happi- 
ness."' 

Let  us,  O  Lord,  be  cognizant  of  our 
strengths,  yet  aware  of  our  weaknesses. 
Let  us  raise  high  our  hopes  and  our 
magnificent  Flag,  yet  never  fail  to  bow 
our  heads  in  reverent  prayer  foi  himiility 
and  Divine  guidance.  And,  Lord,  let  us 
continue  to  work  out  what  surely  must 
be  one  of  mankind's  most  nobl ;  endeav- 
ors— our  American  experience  in  democ- 
racy, an  experience  that  has  brought  to 
our  people  the  opportunity  to  weather 
all  storms,  all  obstacles,  and  li\e  "as  one 
nation,  imder  God,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  we  will  be  grant- 
ed those  qualities  so  aptly  sym  >olized  in 
our  beautiful  Flag — courage,  devotion, 
fidelity,  faith — and  that  we  wll  be  re- 
minded, as  was  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
that  "a  thoughtful  mind  when  it  sees  a 
nation's  flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the 
nation  itself." 

Lord  we  give  Thee  a  special  t  lanks  for 
the  goodness  of  our  guest  toda  r  and  for 
the  home  run  he  has  hit  in  t  »e  hearts 
of  all  Americans.  Amen.  / 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Ladies  ar  fl  gentle- 
men, please  join  me  in  the  Pledge  to  our 
Nation's  Flag. 

The  Members  and  guests,  idd  by  the 
Honorable  Barry  M.  Goldwaiei,  Jr.,  re- 
cited the  Pledge  of  AllegiancejtO' the  Flag. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  Flag  IDaf  address 
this  year  will  be  given  by  thdl  Honorable 
Peter  Kyros,  a  Member  oV Congress 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  akmember 
of  the  Flag  Day  Committee.       i> 
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Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
in  1777,  a  few  days  short  of  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Continental 
Congress  adopted  this  glorious  National 
Flag  which  we  now  honor,  and  ordained 
it  before  God  and  all  men  as  the  ensign 
of  American  liberty. 

Even  then  it  was  intended  to  stand 
for  our  Founding  Fathers'  hope  that  this 
Nation  would  be  a  land  of  justice,  oppor- 
tunity, equality,  and  compassion.  Today, 
It  has  become  the  most  important  sym- 
bol in  our  national  experience,  exerting 
a  compelling  influence  in  its  presence. 
Our  blood,  our  history,  and  our  well- 
wrought  liberty  fly  with  it. 

As  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  said  after  the 
first  sea  trials  of  the  UJ5.S.  Francis  Scott 
Key  in  December  1966: 

Francis  Scott  Key  caught  the  mystique  the 
Flag  has  for  us.  who  are  a  nation  not  only 
by  consanguinity,  not  by  a  long  common 
history,  but  by  devotion  to  an  abstract,  the 
concept  of  liberty  under  the  law. 

Continuing,  Admiral  Rickover  re- 
marked : 

Dennis  W.  Brogan  once  tried  to  explain 
what  the  Flag  means  to  Americans.  "It  Is 
more,"  he  said,  "than  a  mere  symbol.  It  Is 
the  regimental  color  of  a  regiment  In  which 
all  Americans  are  enrolled." 

On  this.  Flag  Day,  1974,  let  us  remem- 
ber the  sense  of  unity  captured  in  those 
words.  Though  there  is  still  much  to  ar- 
gue about  and  much  to  fight  for  in  Amer- 
ica, our  Flag  should  always  fly  high 
above  the  debate,  a  sign  of  the  common 
purpose  that  transcends  our  differences. 

The  product  and  illustration  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  the  same  Stars  and 
Stripes  wave  over  the  campuses,  over  the 
ghettos,  over  the  grape  fields,  over  the 
auto  factories,  over  the  chambers  of 
elected  ofiQcials,  and  over  the  graves  of 
brave  Americans. 

To  each  of  us,  the  Flag  evokes  special 
memories :  Of  times  spent  in  schools  and 
town  halls,  of  parades,  of  Flags  flown  over 
the  Capitol  and  sent  home  to  constitu- 
ents, of  local  rituals  ripe  with  meanings 
personal  and  private. 

For  me,  it  Is  this  way: 

When  I  look  at  our  Flag,  I  see  more 
than  a  beautiful  cloth  banner. 

And  I  see  more  than  the  symbol  of 
freedom,  and  justice,  and  equality,  even 
though  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stand  for 
those  values  as  no  other  symbol  in  our 
heritage. 

I  see  our  enduring  strength — a  founda- 
tion of  democracy  as  strong  as  the  rocky 
coast  of  my  own  State  of  Maine;  an 
America  strong  in  spirit,  strong  In  com- 
passion, and  strong  in  ti-ying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  people. 

I  look  at  our  Flag,  and  I  see  200  mil- 
lion faces,  men  and  women  of  all  races, 
all  creeds,  all  walks  of  life. 

I  see  Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and 
Yorktown. 

I  see  Bull  Run,  Manassas,  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  Vicksburg. 

I  see  Manila. 

I  see  muddy  trenches  in  Prance. 

I  see  Africa,  Italy,  Normandy,  and  a 
thousand  torrid  Islands  In  the  Pacific. 


I  see  Iwo  Jima.  Korea,  and,  yes,  Khe 
Sanh. 

I  look  at  our  Flag,  and  I  see  Americans 
fulfilling  a  lifetime  ambition  of  mankind: 
Standing  on  the  Moon  and  gazing  Earth- 
ward at  the  blue  loveliness  240,000  miles 
away,  and  sensing  for  all  time  the  broth- 
erhood of  man. 

But  above  all,  I  look  at  our  Flag  and  I 
see  hope:  Hope  that  wherever  it  files,  it 
will  always  be  a  symbol  of  American  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  friendliness  around 
the  world— the  red,  white,  and  blue  badge 
of  courage  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  and  died  by  Its  Ideals. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  United  States  Army  Band  and 
the  Unit«d  States  Army  Chorus  (Nar- 
rator, M.  Sgt.  Bill  Pox)  presented,  A 
Song  of  Freedom. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  our  distin- 
guished guests  and  visitors:  In  past  years 
your  Flag  Day  Committee  has  honored 
prominent  Americans  whose  talents 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  This  year  for 
the  first  time,  the  committee  is  honoring 
an  outstanding  athlete  who  has  set 
records  in  almost  every  Imaginable  cate- 
gory in  the  field  of  baseball. 

As  we  all  know.  Hank  Aaron  Is  the 
unchallenged  "king  of  the  home  nm" 
and  I  daresay  the  majority  of  those 
present  in  this  Chamber  today  were 
thrilled  just  as  I  was  to  see  Hank  belt 
his  715th  home  run  in  the  Atlanta  Sta- 
dium this  spring,  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers. 

Someone  has  said  that  trying  to  get  a 
fast  baU  past  Hank  Aaron  Is  like  trying 
to  "get  the  morning  Sun  up  past  a  roos- 
ter's crow,"  and  there  are  many  National 
League  pitchers  who  would  support  this 
statement. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of 
this  great  athlete's  life  which  Is  little 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  that  is 
his  tremendous  affinity  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

Hank  Aaron — a  big  man  from  every 
standpoint — has  been  generous  with 
both  his  talents  and  his  time.  He  has 
established  not  one,  but  two  scholarship 
funds — one  for  a  deserving  college 
student  and  another  which  helps  keep 
high  school  students  In  the  classroom. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  autographed  baseballs  and  bats 
Hank  Aaron  has  donated  to  celebrity 
auctions  to  raise  money  for  retarded 
children. 

In  1972  the  Hank  Aaron  Bowling 
Tournament  raised  in  excess  of  $25,000 
for  research  In  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Hank  is  currently  serving  as  national 
sports  chairman  for  the  Easter  Seal 
Foundation  and  is  president  of  the  "No 
Greater  Love"  organization  which  assists 
children  of  men  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

And  so  Alabama  bom  Hank  Aaron  is 
much  more  than  America's  No.  1  athlete, 
a  great  competitor  and  a  sportsman  in 
the  finest  American  tradition,  but  our 
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guest  is  also  a  humanitarian  unsur- 
passed. 

Call  him  what  you  will — Hammering 
Hank — Bad  Henry — or  just  plain  Hank 
Aaron,  he  has  without  a  doubt  left  his 
indelible  mark  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can sports  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  our  very  special  Flag  Day  guest 
of  honor.  Mr.  Hank  Aaron. 

Mr.  HENRY  "HANK"  AARON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  Congress,  friends, 
and  my  Congressman  Mr.  Andrew  Young 
of  Georgia,  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you 
for  this  high  honor  that  you  are  paying 
me  today.  I  would  also  like  to  present  to 
you  some  friends  who  came  along  with 
me  to  share  this  day  with  me:  Mr.  Bill 
Bartholomay,  chairman  and  owner  of  the 
Atlanta  Braves,  on  my  right;  Mr.  Donald 
Davidson,  assistant  to  Mr.  Bartholomay 
and  also  the  traveling  secretary; — and 
you  always  have  to  have  a  legal  counsel 
around,  so  I  brought  mine  with  me — Mr. 
Irving  Kaler  from  Atlanta. 

Although  I  have  hit  723  home  runs  as 
of  today,  I  always  seem  like  I  am  lost  if 

1  just  do  not  carry  this  young  lady  along 
with  me:  my  wife,  Mrs.  Aaron. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
When  I  received  the  Invitation  to 
speak  before  you  from  a  fellow  Ala- 
bamian.  Congressman  Bill  Nichols,  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  baseball 
players  and  Congressmen  are  similar  and 
have  something  In  common.  Both  of  us 
fsdl  prey  to  the  old  adage:  "So  what  can 
you  do  for  us  next  year?" 

No  matter  how  many  home  runs  I  have 
hit  or  how  many  base  hits  I  have  gotten, 
each  spring  when  I  go  to  camp,  I  have 
to  beat  out  some  young  player.  So  we 
both  have  something  In  common.  As  a 
Congressman,  no  matter  how  many  bills 
you  pass,  no  matter  how  many  committee 
assignments  you  hold,  come  the  end  of 

2  years  you  still  have  to  prove  to  your 
constituents  that  you  can  deliver  in  the 
next  Congress. 

So  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  come 
here  before  the  Congress  on  this  special 
occasion,  as  I  have  always  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  Flag  and  what  it  symbolizes. 
To  me  the  Flag  has  been  more  than  just 
merely  an  inspiration.  In  my  more  than 
20  years  of  professional  baseball  I  have 
seen  the  Flag  waving  in  every  ball  park 
from  legendary  Ebbets  Field  and  the  Polo 
Grounds  to  the  new  sports  complexes 
around  the  National  League.  Ever  since 
my  first  game  In  Eau  Claire  in  the  North- 
em  League  in  1952,  I  have  been  aiming 
(      at  the  Flag  in  more  ways  than  one. 

[Laughter  and  applause.! 

I  want  to  thank  you  again.  I  feel  hon- 
ored to  speak  in  the  same  building  where 
so  many  Founding  Fathers  realized  the 
birth  of  the  American  dream  so  long  ago. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  Members  and  guests  rose  and  sang 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  (first  verse) 
accompanied  by  the  U.S.  Army  Band  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Chorus. 

The   Colors   were   retired   from   the 


Chamber,  the  U.S.  Army  Band  playing 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever. 

The  U.S.  Army  Band  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Chorus  retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  honored  guests  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  1  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.,  the 
proceedings  in  honor  of  the  U.S.  Flag 
were  concluded. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

H.R.  12165.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain works  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered  to 
users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and 

H.R.  14434.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  certain  departments,  independent 
executive  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
14368)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
means  of  dealing  with  energy  shortages 
by  requiring  reports  with  respect  to 
energy  resources,  by  providing  for  tem- 
porary suspension  of  certain  air  jwllu- 
tion  requirements,  by  providing  for  coal 
conversion,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  11873)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  several 
States  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  ani- 
mal health  research,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14434)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  energy  re- 
search and  development  activities  of 
certain  departments,  independent  ex- 
ecutive agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes," 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Mathias,  and 


Mr.  Bellmon  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  ilso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1865.  An  act  to  authorize  and  encourage 
establishment  of,  and  to  render  assistance 
to.  environmental  centers  in  the  several 
States  and  regions  of  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3523.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  in  our  early  youth  learned  the  words 
of  a  short  paragraph  which  we  repeated 
each  morning  in  school — the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  our  Flag.  As  we  entered 
adult  life,  following  separate  paths,  some 
going  on  into  pubUc  service,  some  going 
off  to  war,  we  have  come  to  more  fully 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  words 
of  this  pledge — the  years  have  given  us  a 
de«per  realization  of  what  this  brief 
paragraph  means. 

Today,  as  we  observe  Flag  Day,  one  of 
the  best  ways  we  can  honor  our  fiag  and 
pay  homage  to  the  great  Nation  that 
its  represents  is  to  reflect  on  its  true 
meaning  and  the  heritage  it  symboli7,es. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  our  flag 
described  the  pattern  of  stripes  and  stars 
it  would  have;  the  stars  to  be  set  in  a 
circle  on  a  field  of  blue,  representing  a 
new  constellation,  a  new  light  in  the 
heavens. 

The  13  stripes  represent  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  and  we  have  grown  over 
the  past  two  centuries,  from  that  original 
13 -star  fiag  to  a  banner  with  no  less  than 
50  stars. 

When  we  pledge  allegiance,  we  pledge 
our  loyalty  not  to  a  fiag,  but  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  it  stands.  That  Republic 
has  been  saved  and  nurtured  time  and 
time  again  by  the  selfless  sacrifice  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriots. 

Four  thousand  patriots  gave  their  lives 
to  establish  our  Nation.  Another  497,000 
brave  men  died  in  a  confiict  challenging 
a^hether  we  would  indeed  be  "one  na- 
ttgn,  indivisible"^the  Civil  War. 

The  closing  words  of  our  pledge  our 
"with  liberty  and  justice  for  all"  brings 
to  mind  that  in  the  last  century  America 
has  opened  her  doors,  becoming  the 
beacon  of  liberty  to  oppressed  people  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  welcomed  all, 
turned  none  away.  We  have  been  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  Independence 
for  other  nations.  We  have  given  the 
lives  of  116,000  of  our  soldiers  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  World 
War  I  and  another  406,000  deaths  were 
suffered  in  our  crusade  against  tyranny 
in  World  War  n. 

Throughout  our  history,  no  matter  the 
cost,  our  creed  has  been  that  verse  which 
Is  inscribed  on  the  Statute  of  Liberty. 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled   masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore, 
Send  these,  the  homeletss,  tempest-tossed,  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 
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This.  then,  is  what  we  should  bear  in 
mind  as  we  honor  our  flag.  D  t  us  recall 
the  brave  sacrifices  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  the  courage  of  our  Nation's  de- 
leiiders  in  many  wars.  Let  us  recall  the 
Jioi^e  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  immi- 
grants, as  they  came  here  to  start  a  new 
Hie  and  let  us  look  to  our  Nati<  ns  future, 
not  a  dark  and  stormy  futuie  as  some 
vould  say.  but  to  a  bright  future  of 
happiness,  success,  prospeity,  and 
iieedom. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker  June  14  is 
Flag  Day — a  day  set  aside  to  honor  this 
marvelous  and  colorful  banner  of  free- 
dom. 

Ten  years  before  the  draft  ng  of  our 
Constitution,  delegates  to  the  C  ontinental 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  a  pproving  a 
design  for  our  National  Flag.  '  rhe  design 
had  been  submitted  by  a  coirmittee  led 
by  George  Washingtcwi.  and  the  Flag  was 
finalized  with  13  alternatini  red  and 
white  stripes. 

Since  that  time,  the  numb  t  of  stars 
has  grown  with  our  Nation,  and  today 
the  flag  stands  as  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished symbols  of  our  Nation  a:  id  its  her- 
itage in  the  world.  It  is  only  p  roper  that 
we  should  set  aside  a  day  to  p  ly  homage 
to  our  Flag,  and  the  principle;  of  liberty 
it  represents. 

Our  forefathers,  while  caugli  t  up  in  the 
great  conflict  which  insured  th  Is  Nations 
independence,  set  down  the  pi  inciples  of 
this  struggle.  These  rights  to  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happi  less"  were 
meant  for  all  the  people  of  our  ;ime.  They 
were  "unalienable  rights.  "  "self-evident " 
to  all  men.  In  tribute  to  these  principles, 
and  the  Ideals  they  represerted,  these 
men  approved  a  national  flag.  It  was  a 
bonding  force  in  a  trying  tine  of  our 
historj-. 

Yet  our  Flag  represents  n  uch  more 
than  a  collection  of  abstract  principles. 
It  represents  more  than  the  t  loughts  of 
political  philosophers  and  the  vise  words 
of  our  forefathers.  Our  Flag  represents 
the  very  soul  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  represents  the  sacrlflc  «  of  those 
who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettys- 
burg. It  was  carried  proudly  by  those  who 
braved  the  harsh  deserts  and  :he  hostile 
moimtain  passes  to  stake  thei  r  claim  on 
a  better  life. 

When  we  raise  our  Flag,  we  raise  with 
it  the  beliefs  of  those  who  foui  ;ht  for  our 
Nation  in  two  World  Wars  ana  then  air- 
lifted supplies  into  a  beleaguted  Berlin. 
And  we  must  not  forget  the  lo  re  of  those 
who  toiled  long  lonely  hour!  at  home 
while  the  men  were  away.  Tl  ey  all  be- 
lieved in  America  and  its  Flag 

Oxu:  Flag  then,  represents  m  iny  things 
to  many  people.  But  above  all  It  repre- 
sents the  ideals  of  liberty  and  j  jstice  that 
our  ancestors  first  conceived,  and  the 
people  who  since  then  hi  ve  toiled 
through  the  years  for  those  Ideals  and 
the  Nation  they  love. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  Flag. 
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PRINTING  OP  PR0CEEDIN(GS 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speakfer,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  thq  proceed- 


ings had  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  Flag  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMOCRATS'  DOUBLE  STANDARD 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  today's  Washington  Post,  a  former 
Democratic  Vice  President  has  been 
caught  with  his  hand  in  a  $170,000  cookie 
jar.  I  realize  his  cronies  will  probably  say 
"boys  will  be  boys." 

We  are  told  that  he  really  did  not  know 
it  was  illegal  to  accept  a  7.9  carat  dia- 
mond and  10  furs  from  a  foreign  head  of 
state  who  incidentally  was  receiving 
$350  million  in  foreign  aid  from  America. 
We  are  also  told  that  the  file  on  this  mat- 
ter somehow  disappeared  from  the  State 
Department  in  the  last  days  of  previous 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Vice  F>resident  gets 
drummed  out  of  office  for  accepting  kick- 
backs— as  he  should  be — but — it  is  sup- 
posedly all  right  for  another  Vice  Presi- 
dent, whose  party  controls  this  place,  to 
accept  a  $170,000  so-called  gift — which 
he  hurriedly  returns  only  after  a  news- 
paper starts  asking  questions  about  it. 

I  have  not  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  double  standard 
foisted  on  the  minority  by  the  majority 
on  this  Hill.  I  call  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Ervin  committee,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  investigate  these 
transgressions  just  as  vigorously  as 
Watergate  is  being  pursued. 

And  to  my  colleagues  on  my  side — I 
ask  when  are  we  going  to  stop  sitting  on 
our  hands,  letting  these  hyprocrites  do 
a  job  on  us?  We  are  not  even  toothless 
tigers — we  are  a  bunch  of  pusillanimous 
pussycats. 

RECLAMATION  OF  MINED  LAND 

(Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  a  crip- 
pling surface  coal  milling  bill  such  as 
H.R.  11500  should  become  law  it  would 
seriously  deteriorate  the  Nation's  ener- 
gy situation.  Up  to  one-third  of  the  coal 
supply  could  be  put  out  of  reach.  The 
result  would  be  economic  depression  and 
universal  misery. 

Reclamation  of  mined  land  is  the 
stated  objective  of  H.R.  11500  and  it  is 
a  good  one.  It  is  the  same  one  stated  by 
H.R.  12898.  Both  bills  would  reclaim  the 
land.  But  with  H.R.  12898  you  can  also 
dig  coal.  With  HJl.  11500  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  because  HJl.  11500  is 
an  extremist  bilL  H.R.  12898  should  be 
substituted  for  it. 

This  proposition  is  so  compelling  that 
I  call  upon  every  individual  and  every 
organization  in  any  way  affected  by  the 


threat  of  inadequate  coal  supplies  to  join 
me  in  seeking  the  substitution. 

This  call  Includes  every  group  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere,  whether  consumers 
or  producers  of  coal,  who  will  be  need- 
lessly damaged.  I  specifically  call  on  the 
various  labor  unions  to  join  in  and  make 
contact  with  Congressmen  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  two 
bills.  The  same  goes  for  such  organiza- 
tions as  represent  the  coal,  the  mining, 
and  the  electric  utilities  industries,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  so  on.  And, 
the  call  goes  to  every  citizen  of  this  land 
whose  future  would  be  jeopardized. 

For  the  good  of  the  country  I  will  work 
with  every  individual  and  any  recognized 
group  or  oi*ganization  dedicated  to  hon- 
est and  effective  reclamation  of  mined 
land  by  means  and  under  laws  which 
also  permit  adequate  amounts  of  coal 
to  be  dug.  I  invite  their  help,  cooperation, 
lobbying  and  every  other  legitimate  effort 
to  bring  about  the  passage  of  H.R.  12898 
and  defeat  of  the  vicious  H.R.  11500.  I 
open  my  door  to  them.  The  facilities  of 
my  office  will  be  available  to  them  for 
so  long  as  this  battle  takes. 


DECLARING  JUNE  14  to  JULY  4,  1974, 
AS  PERIOD  TO  HONOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  537)  declaring  June 
14  to  July  4,  1974.  as  a  period  to  honor 
America,  which  I  introduce  on  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  my- 
self. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conctu-rent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  537 

Resolved  by  Vie  House  o/  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  Congress  de- 
clares the  twenty-one  days  from  Flag  Day. 
June  14,  1974,  to  Independence  Day,  July  4, 
1974,  as  a  period  to  honor  America,  and  let 
there  be  pubUc  gatherings  and  activities  at 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
celebrate  and  honor  their  country  in  appro- 
priate manner. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote: 

America  Is  another  name  for  opportunity. 
Our  whole  history  appears  like  a  last  effort 
to  divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  human 
race. 

This  is  an  apt  description  of  the  real 
power  behind  our  great  coimtry.  Now. 
all  of  us  8u^  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  gratitude  for  living 
in  America,  our  faith  in  its  ideals  and 
institutions,  and  our  hopes  for  a  history 
of  continued  greatness. 

The  21  days  between  Flag  Day.  Jime  14, 
and  Independence  Day,  July  4.  are  desig- 
nated as  "Honor  America  Days."  This  is 
the  fifth  such  annual  observance — and  it 
records  our  Nation's  198th  birthday.  This 
is  a  program  that  is  nonpolitical  and 
nonpartisan.  It  is  an  outpouring  of 
patriotism,  a  rededication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Republic,  the  noblest  ex- 
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periment  in  government  ever  devised  by 
the  hand  of  man. 

I  urge  all  Americans,  as  individuals,  to 
utilize  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  their 
thankfulness  that  they  live  here  under 
the  best  kind  of  government  on  Earth. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  all  citizens  will 
take  part  through  their  local  organiza- 
tions In  the  festivals,  concerts,  folklore 
and  craft  exhibitions  that  will  be  held. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
leadership  in  Congress  in  recognizing 
this  period  for  a  review  of  our  heritage 
and  counting  of  our  blessings.  May  all  of 
us  strive  to  make  this  land  forever  the 
land  of  opportimlty. 

GENERAI.    LEAVE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  537. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  12165. 
COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  SALIN- 
ITY CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  12165)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain works  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
to  control  the  salinity  of  water  delivered 
to  users  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
consider  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act". 

TITLE  I— PROGRAMS  DOWNSTREAM 
PROM  IMPERIAL  DAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary",  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  a 
program  of  works  of  Improvement  for  the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  the  quality 
of  water  available  in  the  Colorado  River  for 
use  in  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  Ita  obligations  under  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  of  August  30,  1973  (Min- 
ute No.  242  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico),  concluded  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
of  February  3,  1944  (TS  994),  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  desalting 
complex,  including  (1)  a  desalUng  plant 
to  reduce  the  salinity  of  drain  water  from 
the  Wellton-Mohawk  division  of  the  GUa 
project,  Arizona  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  division) .  including  a  pretreatment 
plant  for  settling,  softening,  and  filtration 
of  the  drain  water  to  be  desalted;  (2)  the 
necessary  appiirtenant  works  Including  the 
Intake  pumping  plant  system,  product  wa- 
terline.   power  transmission   facilities,    and 


permanent  operating  faculties;  (3)  the  nec- 
essary extension  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  the  existing  bypass  drain  to  carry 
the  reject  stream  from  the  desalting  plant 
and  other  drainage  waters  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Slough  in  Mexico,  with  the  part  In 
Mexico,  subject  to  arrangements  made  pur- 
suant to  section  101(d);  (4)  replacement 
of  the  metal  flume  In  the  existing  main  out- 
let drain  extension  with  a  concrete  siphon; 
(5)  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  irrigation 
return  flows  through  acquisition  of  lands  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  division,  and  irrigation 
efficiency  Improvements  to  minimize  return 
flows;  (6)  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  such  lands  or  Interest  in  lands  in  the 
Painted  Rock  Reservoir  as  may  be  necessary 
to  operate  the  project  in  accordance  with  the 
obligations  of  Minute  No.  242.  and  (7)  all 
associated  facilities  including  roads,  railroad 
spur,  and  transmission  lines. 

(2)  The  desalting  plant  shall  be  designed 
to  treat  approximately  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  milUon  gallons  a  day  of  drain 
water  using  advanced  tectinology  commer- 
cially avaUable.  The  plant  shall  effect  re- 
covery InltiaUy  of  not  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  drain  water  as  product  water, 
and  shaU  effect  reduction  of  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  dissolved  solids  in  the 
feed  water.  The  Secretary  shall  use  sources 
of  electric  power  supply  for  the  desalting 
complex  that  wiU  not  diminish  the  supply 
of  power  preference  customers  from  Federal 
power  systems  operated  by  the  Secretary.  All 
costs  associated  with  the  desalting  plant 
shall  be  nonreimbursable. 

(c)  Replacement  of  the  reject  stream  from 
the  desalting  plant  and  of  any  Wellton-Mo- 
hawk  drainage  water  bypassed  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  essential  opera- 
tion except  at  such  tlmee  when  there  exists 
surplus  water  of  the  Colorado  River  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty  of 
1944,  is  recognized  as  a  national  obligation 
as  provided  In  section  202  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  896). 
Studies  to  identify  feasible  measures  to  pro- 
vide adequate  replacement  water  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  June  30,  1980.  Said 
studies  shall  be  limited  to  potential  sources 
within  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  those  portions  of  Ne- 
vada, Utah,  and  WyonUng  which  are  within 
the  natural  drainage  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River.  Measures  found  necessary  to  replace 
the  reject  stream  from  the  desalting  plant 
and  any  WeUton-Mohawk  drainage  bypassed 
to  the  Santa  Clara  Slough  to  accomplish  es- 
sential operations  may  be  undertaken  Inde- 
pendently of  the  national  obligation  set  forth 
In  section  202  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
advance  funds  to  the  United  States  section, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion (IBWC),  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  Mexico  pursuant  to 
Minute  numbered  242  of  that  portion  of  the 
bypass  drain  within  Mexico.  Such  funds  shall 
be  transferred  to  an  appropriate  Mexican 
agency,  under  arrangements  to  be  concluded 
by  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  providing  for  the  construction 
operatlcKi,  and  maintenance  of  such  facUlty 
by  Mexico. 

(e)  Any  desalted  water  not  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  may  be  exchanged  at 
prices  and  under  terms  and  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  city  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  shall  have  first  right  of  refusal  to 
any  such  water. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  return 
flows  from  the  division  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  acre-feet  or  less,  an- 
nually, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to: 

(1)  Accelerate  the  cooperative  program  of 


Irrigation  Management  Services  with  the 
WeUton-Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage 
District,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  dis- 
trict, for  the  purpose  of  Improving  irrigation 
efficiency.  The  district  shall  bear  Its  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  program  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Acquire,  by  purchase  or  tlirough 
eminent  domain  or  exchange,  to  the  extent 
determined  by  him  to  be  appropriate,  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  to  reduce  the  existing 
seventy-five  thousand  developed  and  un- 
developed irrigable  acres  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  J\ily  30,  1947  (61  SUt.  628),  known 
as  the  GUa  Reauthorization  Act.  The  initial 
reduction  In  Irrigable  acreage  shall  be  limited 
to  approximately  ten  thousand  acres.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  irrigable  acre- 
age of  the  division  must  be  reduced  below 
sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  Irrigable  lands 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  with  the  consent  of 
the  district,  to  acquire  additional  lands,  as 
may  be  deemed  by  him  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dispose 
of  the  acquired  lands  and  interests  therein  on 
terms  and  conditions  satislactory  to  him  and 
meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act. 

(h)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  either  In 
conjunction  with  or  In  Ueu  of  land  acquisi- 
tion, to  assist  water  users  in  the  division  In 
Installing  system  improvements,  such  as  ditch 
lining,  change  of  field  layouts,  automatic 
equipment,  sprinkler  systems  and  bubbler 
systems,  as  a  means  of  Increasing  irrigation 
efficiencies:  Provided,  however.  That  all  costs 
associated  with  the  Improvements  authorized 
herein  and  allocated  to  the  water  users  on 
the  basis  of  benefits  received,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  reimbtirsed  to  the 
United  States  In  amounts  and  on  terms  and 
conditions  satlsfact<H7  to  the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  amend 
the  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  district  dated  March  4,  1952,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that — 

(1)  the  portion  of  the  existing  repayment 
obligation  owing  to  the  United  States  allo- 
cable to  irrigable  acreage  eliminated  from 
the  division  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable; and 

(2)  If  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary, 
the  district  shall  be  given  credit  against  Its 
outstanding  repayment  obligation  to  offset 
any  Increase  in  operation  and  maintenance 
assessments  per  acre  which  may  result  from 
the  district's  decreased  operation  and  main- 
tenance base,  all  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(J)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
through  the  Corpw  of  Engineers  fee  title  to, 
or  other  necessary  Interests  in,  additional 
lands  above  the  Painted  Rock  Dam  In  Arizona 
that  are  required  for  the  temporary  storage 
capacity  needed  to  permit  operation  of  the 
dam  and  reservoir  in  times  of  serious  fiood- 
ing  In  accordance  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  Minute  No.  242.  No  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
Interests  therein  untU  It  is  finally  determined 
by  a  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  presently  lacks 
legal  authority  to  use  said  lands  for  this  pur- 
pose. Nothing  contained  In  this  title  nor  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  it  sbaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  recognition  or  admission  of  any  obli- 
gation to  the  owners  of  such  land  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  or  a  limitation  or 
deficiency  in  the  rights  or  powers  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  lands  or 
the  operation  of  the  reservoir. 

(k)  To  the  extent  desirable  to  carry  out 
sections  101(f)(1)  and  101(h),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  as  may  be  required  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  fanners,  conduct  at  research  and 
demonstrations,  and  such  related  Investiga- 
tions as  are  required  to  achieve  higher  on- 
farm  irrigation  efficiencies. 
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(1)   All  cost  associated  with 
complex  shall  be  nonreimbursAble 
provided  In  sections  101(f)  and 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  assist  In 
control  objectives  of  Minute 
an  Interim  period,  the 
Ized  to  construct  a  new  concrete 
or,  to  line  the  presently  unllnpd 
the  Coachella  Canal  of  the 
project.  California,  from  statloii 
the  beginning  of  siphon  numbefed 
of     approximately     forty-nine 
United  States  shall  be  entitled 
use  of  a  quantity  of  water,  for 
meeting   the   salinity   control 
Minute  No.  242,  during  an 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water 
constructing  or  lining  the  said 
terlm  period  shall  commence 
of  construction  or  lining  said  c4nal 
end  the  first  year  that  the 
mala  stream  Colorado  River 
fornla  In  an  amount  less  thai 
the  quantities  requested  by  (1 
nla  agencies  under  contracts 
to  section  5  of  the  Boulder 
Act   (45  Stat.  1057).  and   (2) 
Ushments    to    meet    their   wat 
quired  in  California  in  accordance 
Supreme    Court    decree    in 
California  (376  U.S.  340) . 

(b)  The    charges    for    total 
shall  be  repayable  without  interest 
annual  installments  over  a  pe  riod 
years  beginning  In  the  year 
pletion  of  construction 
payment    shall    be    prorated 
United    States    and    the 
County  Water  District,  and  th( 
authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
tract   with   Coachella   Valley 
District  for  that  purpose.  Such 
provide  that  annual  repayment 
shall  be  nonreimbursable  durin ; 
period,  defined  In  section  102 (a 
and  shall  provide  that  after  th  • 
riod,  said  annual  repayment 
portions  thereof,  shall  be  paid 
Valley  County  Water  District. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorl^d 
by  purchase,  eminent  domain 
private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
determined  by  him  to  be 
th©  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
perlal   East   Mesa   which   recel 
have  been  granted  rights  to 
from  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
In  the  Coachella  Canal.  Costs  o: 
sltlons   shall    be    nonrelmbursa  Die 
Secretary  shall  return  such  land^ 
Uc  domain.  The  United  States 
quire  any  water  rights  by  reasoi 
acquisition. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorfeed 
Imperial  Irrigation  District  against 
payments  for  certain  outstanding 
tlon  charges  payable  to  the  Unlied 
account  of  capacity  to  be 
Coachella  Canal  as  a  result  of 
Ing  program,  all  as  determined 
retary :    Provided,   That, 
capacity  shall  not  affect  the 
for    allocating    operation    and 
coets  of  the  main  AU-Amerlcan 
Istlng  contractors. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
rected  to  cede  the  following 
copah  Tribe  of  Indians,  subject 
way  for  existing  levees,  to  be 
the  United  States  for  the 
dians: 

Township  9  south,  range  25 
Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian, 
Section  35:    Lots  18,  19,  20,  31 
Section  26:  Lote  1,  12,  13,  14, 
Section  27:  Lot  3;  and  all 
above  described  lands. 
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The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
construct  three  bridges,  one  of  which  shall 
be  capable  of  accommodating  heavy  vehicular 
traffic,  over  the  portion  of  the  bypass  drain 
which  crosses  the  reservation  of  the  Cocopah 
Tribe  of  Indians.  The  transfer  of  lands  to  the 
Cocopah  Indian  Reservation  and  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  across  the  bypass  drain 
shall  constitute  full  and  complete  payment 
to  said  tribe  for  the  rights-of-way  required 
for  construction  of  the  bypass  drain  and  elec- 
trical transmission  lines  for  works  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to: 

( 1 )  Construct,  operate,  and  maintain,  con- 
sistent with  Minute  No.  242,  well  fields  cap- 
able of  furnishing  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  for 
delivery  to  Mexico  In  satisfaction  of  the  1944 
Mexican  Water  Treaty. 

(2)  Acquire  by  purchase,  eminent  domain, 
or  exchange,  to  the  extent  determined  by  him 
to  be  appropriate,  approximately  twenty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  lands 
or  Interests  therein  within  approximately  five 
miles  of  the  Mexican  border  on  the  Yuma 
Mesa.  Provided,  however.  That  any  such 
lands  which  are  presently  owned  by  the 
State  of  Arizona  may  be  acquired  or  ex- 
changed for  Federal  lands. 

(3)  Any  lands  removed  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drain- 
age District  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  which  were  available  for  use  un- 
der the  Gila  Reauthorization  Act  (61  Stat. 
628) ,  shall  be  replaced  with  like  lands  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  Yuma  Mesa  division  of  the 
project.  In  the  development  of  these  sub- 
stituted lands  or  any  other  lands  within  the 
Gila  project,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
full  utilization  of  the  Gila  Gravity  Main 
Canal  In  addition  to  contracted  capacities. 

(b)  The  cost  of  work  provided  for  In 
this  section.  Including  delivery  of  water  to 
Mexico,  shall  be  nonreimbursable;  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  waters  furnished  are 
used  In  the  United  States. 

Sec  104.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  modifications  of  the  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  title  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines appropriate  for  purposes  of  meeting 
the  international  settlement  objective  of 
this  title  at  the  lowest  overall  coet  to  the 
United  States.  No  funds  for  any  such  modi- 
fication shall  be  expended  vmtll  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  the  proposed 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  unless 
the  Congress  approves  an  earlier  date  by 
concurrent  resolution.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  of  such  modifications. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  that  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  advance  of  the  appropriation  of  funds 
therefor. 

Sec.  106.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  affected  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies. 

Skc.  107.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  modify  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  or,  except 
as  expressly  stated  herein,  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Federal  law. 

Sec.  108.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $121,500,000  for 
th©  construction  of  the  works  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  authorized  In  sec- 
tions 101  and  102,  and  $34,000,000  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  section  103,  based  on 


April  1973  prices,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  Involved 
therein,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  works  and  to 
provide  for  such  modifications  as  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  104.  There  Is 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  condemna- 
tion awards  In  excess  of  appraised  values  and 
to  cover  costs  required  In  connection  with 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  90-646). 

TITLE  II— MEASURES  UPSTREAM  FROM 
IMPERIAL  DAM 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  Implement  the  salinity  control  policy 
adopted  for  the  Colorado  River  in  the  "Con- 
clusions and  Recommendations"  published 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Reconvened  Seventh 
Session  of  the  Conference  in  the  Matter  of 
Pollution  of  the  Interstate  Waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  and  Its  Tributaries  in  tl>e 
States  of  California.  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  held  In 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  April  26-27,  1972.  under 
the  authority  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  11601. 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  on  June  9, 
1972. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  ex- 
pedite the  investigation,  planning,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  salinity  control  program 
generally  as  described  in  chapter  VI  of  the 
Secretary's  report  enttlled,  "Colorado  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  I^ogram,  Febru- 
ary 1972". 

(c)  In  conformity  with  section  201(a)  of 
this  title  and  the  authority  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  Federal  laws, 
the  Secretary,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  their  activities  effectively 
to  carry  out  the  objective  of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  follow- 
ing salinity  control  units  as  the  initial  stage 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control 
program. 

(1)  The  Paradox  Valley  unit.  Montrose 
County,  Colorado,  consisting  of  facilities  for 
collection  and  disposition  of  saline  ground 
water  of  Paradox  Valley,  Including  wells, 
pumpts.  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds, 
and  all  necessary  appurtenant  and  associated 
works  such  as  roads,  fences,  dikes,  power 
transmlaslon  facilities,  and  permanent  oper- 
ating facilities. 

(2)  The  Grand  Valley  unit,  Colorado,  con- 
sisting of  measures  and  all  necessary  appur- 
tenant and  associated  works  to  reduce  the 
seepage  of  irrigation  water  from  the  Irrigated 
lands  of  Grand  Valley  Into  the  ground  water 
and  thence  Into  the  Colorado  River.  Meas- 
ures shall  Include  lining  of  canals  and  lat- 
erals, and  the  combining  of  existing  canals 
and  laterals  Into  fewer  and  more  efficient  fa- 
cilities. Prior  to  Initiation  of  construction  of 
the  Grand  Valley  unit  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  Into  contracts  through  which  the  agen- 
cies owning,  operating,  and  msilntalnlng  the 
water  distribution  systems  In  Grand  Valley, 
singly  or  in  concert,  wUl  assume  all  obliga- 
tions relating  to  the  continued  op>eratlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  unit's  faculties  to  th© 
end  that  th©  maximum  reduction  of  salinity 
Inflow  to  the  Colorado  River  will  be  achieved. 
The  Secretary  U  also  authorized  to  provide, 
as  an  element  of  the  Grand  Valley  unit,  for 
a  technical  staff  to  provide  information  and 
assistance  to  water  users  on  means  and  meas- 
ures for  limiting  excess  water  applications  to 
Irrigated  lands;  Provided,  That  such  assist- 
ance ahaU  not  exceed  a  period  of  flv©  years 
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after  funds  first  become  available  under  this 
title  Th©  Secretary  will  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  to 
develop  a  unified  control  plan  for  the  Grand 
Valley  unit.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  is 
construction  of  on-farm  system  measures  un- 
directed to  cooperate  In  the  planning  and 
der  programs  available  to  that  Department. 

(3)  The  Crystal  Geyser  unit,  Utah,  con- 
sisting of  faclUties  for  collection  and  dis- 
position of  saline  geyser  discharges;  Includ- 
ing dikes,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  ponds, 
and  all  necessary  appurtenant  works  includ- 
ing operating  facilities. 

(4)  The  Las  Vegas  Wash  unit,  Nevada,  con- 
sisting of  facilities  for  collection  and  dispo- 
sition of  saline  ground  water  of  Las  Vegas 
Wash,  Including  infiltration  galleries,  pumps, 
desalter,  pipelines,  solar  evaporation  facili- 
ties, and  all  appurtenant  works  including 
but  not  limited  to  roads,  fences,  power  trans- 
mission facilities,  and  operating  facilities. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(1)  Expedite  completion  of  the  planning 
reports  on  the  following  units,  described  In 
the  Secretary's  report,  "Colorado  River  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Program,  February 
1972": 

(1)  Irrigation  source  control: 
Lower  Gunnison 

Uintah  Basin 

Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation 

Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 

(11)  Point  source  control: 

LaVerkln  Springs 

Llttlefield  Springs 

Glenwood-Dotsero  Springs 

(ill)  Diffuse  source  control: 

Price  River 

San  Rafael  River 

Dirty  Devil  River 

McElmo  Creek 

Big  Sandy  River 

(2)  Submit  each  planning  report  on  the 
units  named  in  section  203(a)(1)  of  this 
title  promptly  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  and  to  such  other  parties  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  for  their  review  and 
comments.  After  receipt  of  comments  on  a 
imlt  and  careful  consideration  thereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  each  final  report  with 
his  recommendations,  simultaneously,  to  the 
President,  other  concerned  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed — 

(1)  in  the  investigation,  planning,  con- 
struction, and  implementation  of  any  salin- 
ity control  unit  Involving  control  of  salinity 
from  irrigation  sources,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out 
research  and  demonstration  projects  and  in 
implementing  on-the-farm  improvements 
and  farm  management  practices  said  pro- 
grams which  wiU  further  the  objective  of 
this  title; 

(2)  to  undertake  research  on  additional 
methods  for  accomplishing  the  objective  of 
this  title,  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable the  capabilities  and  resources  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies.  In- 
terstate institutions.  States,  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Ad- 
visory Council  composed  of  no  more  than 
three  members  from  each  State  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  each  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  advisory  only  and 
shaU— 

(1)  act  as  liaison  between  both  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Interolr  and  Agriculture  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  KnTlronmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  States  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  ot  this  title; 


(2)  receive  reports  from  the  Secretary  on 
the  progress  of  the  salinity  control  pro- 
gram and  review  and  comment  on  said  re- 
ports; and 

(3)  recommend  to  both  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  appropriate  studies  of  further 
projects,  techniques,  or  methods  for  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  total  coets  of  each  unit  or  separable 
feature  thereof  authorized  by  section  202  of 
this  title,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  In  recognition  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  Colorado  River  as  an  Interstate 
stream  and  for  international  comity  with 
Mexico.  Federal  ownership  of  the  lands  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  from  which  most 
of  the  dissolved  salts  originate,  and  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  816),  75  per  centum  of  the  total  costs 
of  construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  each  unit  or  separable  fea- 
ture thereof  shall   be  nonreimbursable. 

(2)  Twenty-flve  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  shall  be  allocated  between  the  Upper 
ColcH-ado  River  Basin  Fund  established  by 
section  6(a)  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  107)  and  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  403(a)  of  the  Colcwado 
River  Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  896),  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  cre- 
ated in  secUon  304(a)  of  this  tlUe  and  con- 
sideration of  the  following  items: 

(I)  benefits  to  be  derived  in  each  l>asln 
from  the  use  of  water  of  improved  quality 
anh  the  use  of  works  for  improved  water 
management. 

(II)  causes  of  salinity;  and 

(ill)  aTallablllty  of  revenues  in  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin  Development  Fund  and 
Increased  revenues  to  tbt  Upi>er  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 206(d)  of  this  title:  Provided,  that  costs 
allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  under  section  206(a)(2)  of  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  15  per  centtim  of  the  costs 
allocated  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Fund  and  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(3)  Costs  of  construction  of  each  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  allocated  to  the 
upper  basin  and  to  the  lower  basin  under 
section  a06(a)(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  re- 
paid within  a  fifty-year  period  without  in- 
terest trom  the  date  such  unit  or  separable 
feature  thereof  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  in  operation. 

(b)(1)  Costs  of  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  of  each  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for 
repayment  by  the  lower  basin  under  section 
206(a)(3)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  206(b)  (2)  of  this 
title,  from  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund. 

(2)  Section  403(g)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  (82  Stat.  896)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and" 
after  the  word  "Act,"  in  line  8;  insert  after 
the  word  "Act,"  the  following  "(2)  for  repay- 
ment to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
th©  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit  or 
separable  feattire  thereof  payable  from  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Develc^ment 
Fund  in  accordance  with  sections  205(a)  (2), 
205(a)(3),  and  205(b)(1)  of  the  Colorado 
River  Salinity  Control  Act  and";  change 
paragraph  (2)   to  paragraph   (3). 

(c)  Costs  of  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  of  each  unit  or 
separable  feature  thereof  allocated  for  repay- 
ment by  the  upper  basUi  under  section  205 
(a)  (2)  of  this  title  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  section  206(d)  of  this  title  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  with- 


in the  limit  of  the  funds  made  available  un- 
der section  205(e)  of  this  title. 

(d)  Section  6(d)  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storag©  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  108)  is  hereby 
amended  as  follows:  strike  the  word  "and " 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3);  strike  the  pe- 
riod after  the  word  "years"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof  followed  by  the  word  "and";  add  a 
new  paragraph  (5)  reading: 

"(5)  the  costs  of  each  salinity  control  unit 
or  separable  feature  thereof  payable  from 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  205(a)(2),  205(a) 
(3).  and  205(c)  of  the  Colorado  River  Salin- 
ity Control  Act.". 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authority  to  make 
upward  adjustments  In  rates  charge  for 
electrical  energy  under  all  contracts  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  under  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  105,  43 
U-S.C.  620)  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to 
the  extent  necessar/  to  cover  the  costs  of 
construction,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  of  units  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 205(a)  (2)  and  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 205(a)  (3)  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
revenues  derived  from  said  rate  adjustments 
shall  be  available  solely  for  the  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
salinity  control  units  in  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  206.  Commencing  on  January  1,  1975, 
and  every  two  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit,  simultaneously,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  Advisory  Council 
created  in  section  204(a)  of  this  title,  a  re- 
port on  the  Colorado  River  salinity  control 
program  authorized  by  this  title  covering  the 
progress  of  investigations,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  salinity  control  units  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  effectiveness  of  such 
units,  anticipated  work  needed  to  be  ac- 
complished in  the  future  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  with  emphasis  on  the  needs 
during  the  five  years  immediately  following 
the  date  of  each  report,  and  any  special  prob- 
lems that  may  be  Impeding  progress  In  at- 
taining an  effective  salinity  control  program. 
Said  report  may  be  included  in  the  biennial 
report  on  the  quality  of  water  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  (70  Stat.  Ill;  43  U.S.C. 
602n),  section  15  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrt- 
gation  project,  and  the  initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan  Chama  Project  Act  (76  SUt.  103), 
and  section  6  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Project  Act  (76  SUt.  393). 

Szc.  207.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
205(b)  and  205(d)  of  this  title,  with  Ttspect 
to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  and 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act,  re- 
spectively, nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  in- 
terpret, or  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  (45  Stat. 
1067 ) ,  th©  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Com- 
pact (63  Stat.  31),  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944 
with  the  United  Mexican  States  (Treaty 
Series  994;  59  Stat.  1219) ,  the  decree  entered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Arizona  against  California  and  others  (376 
VS.  340),  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(46  Stat.  1057) ,  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Ad- 
justment Act  (54  Stat.  774;  43  U.S.C.  eiSa), 
section  15  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  (70  Stat.  Ill;  43  U.S.C.  620n), 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
Stat.  885),  section  6  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  Project  Act  (76  Stat.  393),  section 
16  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
and  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project  Act  (76  Stat.  103),  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended. 
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Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  te 
provide  for  modifications  of 
thorlzed  by   this  title  as 
appropriate  for  ptirpoees  of 
Jectlve  of  this  Utle.  No  funds 
modification  shall  be  exp>ende<l 
piratlon    of   sixty   days   after 
modification  has  been  submit^ted 
prlate  committees  of  the 
then  if  disapproved  by  said 
cept  that  funds  may  be  expend^ 
expiration   of   such   sixty   days 
in   which   the  Congress 
date   by  concurrent  resolutlor 
nors  of  the  Colorado  River  Bas 
be  notified  of  these  changes 

(b)    The   Secretary   Is   hereiy 
to  enter  into  contracts  that  he 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
in   advance   of   the  opproprlall 
therefore.  There  is  hereby 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $125, 
construction  of  the  works  and 
p>oses  authorized  in  section  201 ! 
based   on  April    1973  prices, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  Justi|led 
of   ordinary   fluctuations    In 
therein,  and  such  sums  as 
to  operate  and  maintain  such 
is  further  authorized  to  be 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
tlon  awards  in  excess  of 
to  cover  costs  required  in 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Asslst4nce 
Property    Acquisition    Policies 
(Public  Law  90-646) . 

Sec.  208.  As  used  In  this  title- 

(a)  all  terms  that  are  defln 
rado  River  Compact  shall  have 
therein  defined: 

(b)  "Colorado  River  Basin 
the  States  of  Arizona.  Califorhla 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
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projects  au- 
to b« 
mating  the  ob- 
for  any  such 
until  the  ex- 
the   proposed 
to  appro- 
and  not 
cc^mlttees,  ex- 
prior  to  the 
in   any  case 
s  an  earlier 
The   Gover- 
n  States  shall 


may 


piy 
appraij  ed 


leU 


Mr. 
made     21 


text  of  title 
and  clarify- 
substantive 
change  has 
amount  au- 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemap  from  Cali 
fomla? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California. 
Speaker,     the     amendment 
changes  in  title  I  and  3  changes  to  title  II. 
All  changes  are  germane. 

Of  the  21  changes  to  the 
I.  20  of  them  are  technical 
Ing  in  nature  and  are  of  no 
effect  whatsoever.  The  21st 
the  effect  of  increasing  the 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  bt  $5,000,000; 
thus  increasing  the  appropriations  au 
thority  for  the  desalting  c(^plex  from 
$116,500,000  to  $121,500,000 

I  might  add  at  this  point.  Air.  Speaker, 
that  the  amount  of  $5,(  00,000 
omitted  from  H.R.  12165  by  u  ladvertence 
The  purpose  of  the  $5  milllcn  item  Is  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  fee 
tain  reservoir  lands  behind  Painted 
Rock  Dam  upon  which  oily  flowage 
easements  are  now  held.  It  is  necessary  to 
acquire  fee  title  to  the  lan<S  to  enable 
the  reservoir  to  be  operated  'or  relative- 
ly long-term  impoundment  rather  than 
for  short-term  detention,  thereby  limit- 
ing flows  along  the  Gila  li  iver  to  the 
channel  and  keeping  such  flo  ws  from  en- 
tering the  Wellton-Mohaw  k  drainage 
system  and  subsequently  tlie  desalting 
plant. 

The  changes  in  title  II  ire  likewise 
germane  and  consist  of  one  substantive 
change  and  two  conforming  c  rianges.  The 
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us  or  minus 

by  reason 

<<osts   involved 

be  required 

works.  There 

app^priated  such 

condemna- 

values  and 

connection  with 

and  Real 
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in  the  Colo- 
the  meanings 


$tates"  means 
Colorado, 
Wyoming. 


substantive  change  involves 
the    Grand    Valley — sallnitj ' 


unit  from  a  25,000-acre  prcject  with  a 


expanding 
control — 


capability  of  removing  70,000  tons  of  salt 
annually  from  the  river  at  the  cost  of 
$16,600,000  to  a  75,000-acre  program  with 
a  capability  of  removing  200,000  tons  of 
salt  annually  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$69,000,000.  Accompanying  conforming 
changes  were  made  to  H.R  12165  to 
increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  $82,700,000  to  $125,100,- 
000  and  to  remove  the  ultimate  Grand 
Valley  unit  from  the  list  of  future  proj- 
ects requiring  more  study. 

While  the  change  in  title  II  has  the  ef- 
fect of  substantially  increasing  the  price 
tag  on  title  n,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  rate 
of  expensitures  on  behalf  of  the  program 
will  not  be  greater  than  under  our  ver- 
sion. In  fact,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees can  be  expected  to  keep  this  program 
in  balance  and  not  appropriate  for  the 
ultimate  Grand  Valley  program  until  the 
initial  program  has  proved  itself  as  an  ef- 
fective salinity  control  measure.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  need 
to  have  this  legislation  enacted  into  law 
by  June  30, 1974, 1  renew  my  request  that 
the  House  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

All  of  these  amendments  are  ger- 
mane. As  I  stated,  the  only  two  major 
changes  are  the  items  dealing  with  the 
authorization  of  $5  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  in  the  Painted  Rock  Res- 
ervoir and  the  expansion  of  the  Grand 
Valley  project  from  25,000  acres  to  75,- 
000  acres. 

MOnON  OFFERED  BY   MR.  JOHNSON   OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  moves  that  the 
House  concur  in  the  Senato  amendment  to 
the  bill   (HJi.  12165). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  these  two 
amendments  ought  to  be  approved  by  the 
House.  Basically  what  we  are  doing,  we 
are  completing  a  project  that  we  would 
have  had  to  come  back  and  complete 
later  on  anyway.  These  two  additional 
projects  that  we  are  putting  more  funds 
into  simply  help  to  reduce  further  the 
salinity  of  the  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  and  that  is  what  we  started  off  to 
do  and  we  might  as  well  go  ahead  and  do 
this  right  away. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  we  have  nothing 
before  us  detailing  the  increase  in  cost 
in  this  bUl,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  as- 
suming there  is  an  increase  as  a  result 
of  the  conference;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There 
was  no  conference  held.  The  bill  went 
over  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  had  ap- 
proved their  amendment  in  committee. 
When  our  bill  arrived  in  the  Senate  It 
was  taken  from  the  table,  their  amend- 
ments were  placed  in  the  bill,  and  It  was 
sent  back  to  the  House. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  total  of  the 
Increase  over  that  approved  by  the  House 
a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  There  is 
$5  million  in  title  I,  $42  million  in  title 

n. 

The  amoimt  in  title  I  was  inadvert- 
ently left  out  of  that  authorization.  We 
simply  missed  the  consideration  as  a  part 
of  the  total  project.  We  merely  provided 
legislative  language  for  the  purchase  of 
land  in  the  Painted  Rock  Reservoir  but 
provided  no  funds.  In  that  area  there  are 
a  number  of  acres  of  land  that  are  cov- 
ered by  a  flood-flow  easement.  This  $5 
million  allows  the  Federal  Government 
to  purchase  fee  title  to  those  lands  found 
in  the  reservoir  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  acres  are  in 
the  $5  million  purchase? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  $5 
million  would  purchase,  I  am  trying  to 
recall ■ 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  land 
acquisition  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments which  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill? 
If  I  have  the  figures  right,  this  increases 
the  cost  by  about  $47  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
true.  Might  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  there  is  $5  million  for  this  one  par- 
ticular property,  that  is  to  acquire  the 
lands  that  are  covered  by  for  flood-flow 
purchases  in  the  Painted  Rock  Reservoir. 

In  title  II,  instead  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  removal  of  the  salinity 
from  25,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Grand 
Valley,  the  Senate  has  considered  the 
total  area  that  has  been  imder  study  and 
has  agreed  to  authorize  a  program 
amounting  to  75,000  acres,  with  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $42,500,000.  The  total  cost 
added  to  the  bill  would  be  $47  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  was  provided 
in  the  bill  when  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  $233,- 
200,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  these  increases  put  it 
up  to  more  than  $275  million? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  That  is 
true,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  there  are  9,000  acres  in  the  Painted 
Rock  Reservoir  area  supposedly  to  be 
purchased  in  fee  title. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  other  body  did 
not  suggest  that  Mexico  ought  to  pay  any 
part  of  this  bill,  did  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No,  they 
did  not.  Everything  that  I  read  in  the 
record  that  was  said  in  the  Senate  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  agreement 
that  had  been  reached  by  Mr.  Brownell 
and  his  counterparts  in  Mexico  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  United  States  build 
the  facility  just  southwest  of  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  at  no  cost  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

The  balance  of  this  project  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  It  takes  care  of  Mexican  obliga- 
tions against  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  pay  all  those  costs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  $21  million  that  will  be  paid  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  as  I  tried  to  say  the  other 
day,  when  the  bill  was  originally  before 
the  House,  this  is  special  privilege  legis- 
lation. I  hope — I  hope  it  does  not  go  back 
to  the  other  body  again  because  if  it  does 
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I  am  sure  it  will  be  increased  by  another 
$40  million  or  $50  milUon. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
more  opposed  than  ever  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  view  of  the  Increased  spending 
that  has  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
significant  that  the  additional  funds  that 
are  being  provided  here,  assuming  that 
the  motion  carries,  are  those  funds  that 
are  referred  to  in  title  n  of  the  bill;  those 
funds  which  would  be  spent  north  of  the 
border  in  the  United  States,  on  U.S.  proj- 
ects, of  benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  var- 
ious States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

This  is  significant,  because  when  this 
legislation  was  recommended  to  us  by  the 
administration,  it  was  only  recommended 
that  something  be  done  to  the  Mexican 
half.  It  appeared  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's members  who  considered  the 
recommendations  that,  having  made  this 
commitment  to  the  Mexicans,  the  Presi- 
dential commitment,  we  were  more  or 
less  obliged  to  carry  it  out,  and  so  we 
did  in  title  I  of  the  bill.  But,  we  also 
felt  that  there  should  be  some  consid- 
eration for  the  people  upstream,  the 
American  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the 
bill  for  all  this,  and  so  we  added  title  n, 
which  will  be  of  benefit  north  of  the 
border  in  the  several  States  that  are 
affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  other  body  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  doing  something  for  people 
as  well,  and  has  roimded  out  the  project, 
as  possibly  we  should  have  done  on  our 
side  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

T».e  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13839,  AUTHORIZING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  1167  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RES.  1167 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13839) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  as  amended.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Del  Clawson)  .  I  jield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
whatsoever  on  this  rule.  It  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

I  therefore  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  13839,  authorizing 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  is  House  Resolution 
1167.  This  is  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  13839 
is  to  authorize  $1,800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  for  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy — CIEP. 

The  Council's  function  is  to  help  as- 
sure that  all  factors  affecting  interna- 
tional economic  policy  are  more  fully 
considered  and  that  policy  decisions  are 
based  on  realistic  assessments  of  U.S. 
foreign  economic  interests. 

Dissenting  views  were  filed  by  Members 
Blackburn,  Wylie,  Crane,  Rousselot, 
and  BuRGENER  in  opposition  to  this  legis- 
lation because  "the  organization  and 
function  of  this  body  is  almost  completely 
duplicative  of  the  functions  of  other 
offices  in  the  executive  branch."  They 
propose  that  these  functions  be  imder- 
taken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers'  activities  and  that 
the  present  members  of  CIEP  be  con- 
sulted as  to  their  particular  concerns  on 
international  economic  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  open,  and 
although  I  have  personal  reservations 
about  the  legislation,  I  recommend  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  so  the  House  can 
proceed  with  Its  business  for  the  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  a  request  for 


time  from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
I  yield  5  minut»!S  to  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  a  question  or  two  concerning 
this  bUl.  I  assume  the  proponents  of  it 
came  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
justified  this  dig  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets  of  $1,800,000.  and  for  what?  I 
am  unable  to  find  an  explanation  from 
reading  the  report. 

What  justification  was  given  the  Rules 
Committee  for  this  kind  of  duplicative 
council? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question,  I  defer  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio.  I  am  merely  handling  the 
procedural  problem  of  getting  the  bill  to 
the  fioor  and  not  dealing  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bill,  as  is  my  usual  prac- 
tice. I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  observe  that  when  I  appear  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  no  hesitancy  in  ask- 
ing me  why  I  am  there.  I  just  thought 
perhaps  there  was  some  justification  for 
asking  for  this  money. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  comment  on  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  if  I  could.  I  would  assume 
he  has  a  good  reason  for  making  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  still  would 
like  to  have  some  Member  tell  me  on 
what  justification  this  bill  was  carried 
to  the  House  fioor. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  will  be  satisfied  if  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  subject  in  my  com- 
ments during  general  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  trouble  with  that  is  that  we 
have  no  justification  for  passage  of  the 
rule,  and  it  might  help  to  get  the  rule 
adopted  if  we  have  some  Information. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  justification,  of 
course,  for  the  rule  is  this : 

After  all,  what  is  involved  here  is  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
Coimcil  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  We  gave  statutory  status  to  the 
Council  in  1972. 

Prior  to  that  time,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  came  into  being  by  administra- 
tive flat  by  the  President  in  1971.  He  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  act  in  the 
matter  to  give  the  Council  statutory 
status  because  it  increased  his  flexibility, 
and  it  involved  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch  in  the  policymak- 
ing process.  For  these  reasons  he  asked 
in  1972  that  we  give  the  Council  statu- 
tory status. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  Say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  fact  the  l>resident  asked 
for  a  continuation  of  this  bureaucracy 
leaves  me  completely  cold. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  no  other  body 
that  does  the  work  that  the  Coimcll  on 
International  Economic  Policy  does.  The 
CEA  does  not  do  it.  There  is  no  other 
group  whose  purpose  is  to  focus  on  the 
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broad  range  of  policy  issues  with  respect 
to  international  economic  pc  licy. 

Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  is  not  wholly  trui '.  This  func- 
tion has.  in  fact,  been  han<3  led  by  other 
bodies  that  handled  it  very  well. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
used  to  handle  this  functioa;  diey  did 
the  job  very  thorouglily.  Tlie  argimient 
that  nobody  else  can  do  it  is  totally  false. 
Other  executive  branch  organizations 
which  have  evaluated  and  [reported  on 
these  Issues  are:  The  Courcil  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  the  I  )pecial  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Nego  iations,  the 
East-West  Trade  Policy  Corimlttee,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  remiid  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  froi  n.  Ohio,  who 
I  know  is  very  anxious  to  )e  accurate, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Interna  ional  Com- 
merce does  In  fact  cover  th  ;  same  type 
of  statistics  and  research,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Office  of  the  S  pecial  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  car- 
ries out  similar  types  of  res(  arch. 

It  Is  admitted  in  the  report  that  this 
is  primarily  a  research  ard  statistics 
gathering  agency.  So  it  won!  d  be  wrong 
to  say  that  no  one  else  is  abl  e  to  do  this 
job.  I  know  that  the  gentle  nan  wishes 
to  be  accirrate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  the  assessment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcll  o'  Economic 
Advisers  does  not  share  the  feentleman's 
view.  The  gentleman's  assess  nent  Is  ab- 
solutely inaccurate. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  th( '  gentleman 
mean  Mr  Stern? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Of  course  tt  at  is  who  I 
mean. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  on  June  4. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  does  it  >ay? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Stein  admitted 
in  one  portion  of  his  letter- -and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a 
copy  of  it — that  "I  am  aware  of  the  par- 
tial duplication  between  cnP's  annual 
report"— that  is  this  Council —"and  the 
International  Chapter  of  the  (  :EA  report. 
In  a  sense  the  overlapping  is  nevitable." 

Mr.  Stein  says  that  himself 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  SpejaJcer,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yiild  further. 
I  will  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  read  the 
rest  of  it  during  the  regular  dabate.  What 
I  am  saying  is  this — and  J\  know  the 
gentleman  wsknts  to  be  accirate — that 
this  is  in  fact  dupUcation.  Tne  job  has 
been  done  by  another  agencf  composed 
of  very  capable  research  people. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  tijume. 

Mr.  BOIXING.  Mr.  Speakter.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  (N-der  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

^^thout  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoU  No.  294] 

Abeug  Gibbons  Rartck 

Addabbo  Gray  Beld 

Archer  Green.  Pa.  Robiaon.  N.Y. 

Arends  Gubser  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Aspln  Hansen.  Wash.  Roy 

Badlllo  Hastings  Runnels 

Blap^  H*bert  Ryan 

Boggs  mills  Shipley 

Boland  HoUfield  Shoup 

Brademas  Horton  Smith,  N.Y. 

Breaux  Howard  Staggns 

BroyhlU.  Va.  Huber  SUnton. 
Burleson,  Tex.    Jones,  Okla.  J.  William 

Carey,  N.Y.  Jones,  Tenn.  Stanton, 

Carter  King  James  V. 

Caderberg  Kluczynakl  Stephens 

Chamberlain  Koch  Stokes 

Chlsholm  Kuykendall  Talcott 

Clark  Landrum  Tleman 

Clay  Lent  Treen 

CoUier  Long,  La.  UdaU 

Conyers  McEwen  Vander  Jagt 

Culrer  Mallary  Vander  Veen 

Davis,  Ga.  Martin.  Nebr.  Wilson. 

Dlggs  Meeds  Charles  H., 

Dlngell  Morgan  CalU. 

Dorn  Murphy,  N.Y.  Wyatt 

Dulakl  Nlz  Wydler 

Eckhardt  Passman  Wyman 

Esch  Pepper  Young,  Fla. 

Fish  Powell,  Ohio  Young,  Ga. 

Frey  Price,  Tex.  Zwacli 

Fulton  QaiUen 

Fuqua  Range! 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  337 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electroQlc  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di^ensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  PILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  14992 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HJl. 
14992.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bfn  (H.R.  13839)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  ivn,  as  amended. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTXE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wh(de  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJt.  13839,  with 
Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fhen- 
ZBL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  sxich  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13839,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended. 

For  economic  policy  formation  in  the 
international  field,  the  President  relies 
upon  a  specialized  cabinet  level  group, 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy — CIEP.  The  President  and  the 
Council  are  served  by  a  staff  imder  an 
executive  director  who  is  also  an  assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

The  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  was  first  created  hy  Presi- 
dential memorandum  in  January  1971, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization,  to 
improve  the  coordination  of  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  with  responsibihtles  in 
the  field  of  foreign  economic  affairs.  The 
Congress  gave  statutory  status  to  the 
Council  in  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to 
achieve  a  clear,  top-level  focus  on  the 
broad  range  of  international  economic 
policy  issues.  It  is  the  function  of  CIEP 
to  help  assiu-e  that  all  factors  affecting 
international  economic  policy  are  fuU>' 
considered  and  that  pohcy  decisions  are 
based  on  realistic  assessments  of  VB. 
foreign  economic  interests.  Another  ob- 
jective of  the  Council  is  consideration  of 
these  policy  choices  in  the  context  of 
both  domestic  economic  development 
arxd  our  broad  foreign  policy  objectives. 
The  CIEP  staff  is  ised  by  the  Council 
anJ  its  executive  director  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  individual  agencies  and  j 
synthesize  the  sometimes  divergent  pol- 
icy recommendatiana  forwarded  by 
then^ 

Among  the  important  Issues  in  which 
the  Council  was  involved  during  1973 
were: 

Negotiations  on  trade  a  monetary 
reform; 

New  international  agreements  on  the 
treatment  of  foreign  investment; 

The  Impact  of  U.S.  banking  and  secu- 
rities regulations  on  international  Invest- 
ment patterns; 

U.S.  policy  on  expropriations  of  U.6. 
Investments  by  foreign  governments; 

Problems  associated  with  the  transfer 
of  U.S.  technology  abroad; 
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Export  controls  on  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities  in  short  supply, 

and 
East-West  trade  policy. 
Authorization  for  CIEP  appropriations 
expire  June  30  of  this  year.  H.R.  13839, 
as  introduced,  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary until  the  expiration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  June  30, 
1977,  The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  would  Umit  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1.8  million.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  jiuthorization  of 
the  appropriations  for  1  year  would  aid 
the  committee  in  its  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council  for  the  commg 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  13839,  as  amended. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13839. 

As  the  world  economy  continues  to 
produce  severe  challenges  for  all  nations 
affecting  not  only  their  overall  relations 
with  each  other  but  having  widespread 
impact  upon  their  domestic  economies, 
it  is  vital  that  this  Government  insure 
that  It  is  equipped  for  effective  policy- 
making. One  of  the  most  promising  and 
successful  steps  we  have  taken  in  this 
area  has  been  the  creation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy,  es- 
tablished in  1971  to  bring  about  close 
top-iCvel  coordination  of  the  many  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area. 

We  could  not  have  afforded  much 
longer  to  operate  without  such  a  coordi- 
nating mechanism.  And  we  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  revert  now  to  the  situ- 
ation we  faced  prior  to  1971,  when  there 
was  no  such  mechanism  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office.  These  problems  are  sim- 
ply too  complex,  and  the  linkages  among 
trade,  investment  and  monetary  activ- 
ity too  close,  for  decisions  to  be  made 
within  one  discipline  without  reference 
to  the  others,  as  well  as  to  the  Impacts 
of  economic  policy  decisions  upon  our 
overall  foreign  policy  aims.  And  certain- 
ly we  have  learned  in  recent  years  how 
deeply  our  own  economy's  fimctioning 
can  be  affected  by  it.--  Interaction  with 
other  nations;  there  simply  has  to  be  a 
central  body  within  the  Executive  Office 
to  guarantee  that  the  recommendations 
considered  by  the  President  take  into  ac- 
count their  foreseeable  effects  upon  the 
jobs  and  incomes  of  our  citizens. 

When  the  Congress  authorized  the 
CIEP  in  1972,  it  required  that  an  annual 
report  be  submitted  by  the  President,  re- 
flecting the  U.S.  International  economic 
position  and  the  basic  thinking  behind 
relevant  U.C.  policy  recommendations. 
Since  that  date,  two  such  "International 
Economic  Reports  of  the  President" 
have  been  prepared  by  the  CIEP.  The 
many  serious  policy  issues  which  have 
concerned  the  Council  over  the  past  2 
years  have  been  described  in  detail  in 
those  reports.  Many  of  our  colleagues, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  private 


sector,  have  rightly  commended  these 
documents  for  having  packed  such  clear 
explanation  of  vital  and  complex  mat- 
ters into  such  a  brief  publication. 

But  the  annual  report,  while  very 
visible  and  increasingly  well-known,  is 
not  the  principal  product  of  the  CIEP. 
Indeed,  the  Council's  most  important 
product  is  the  international  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Composed 
of  Cabinet-level  members,  it  is  the  body 
through  which  the  critical  economic 
poUcy  recommendations  are  made  to  the 
President,  regardless  of  the  specialized 
department  or  agency  which  might  have 
recommended  them.  In  this  way,  bal- 
anced and  realistic  recommendations  can 
be  formulated,  and  the  President  can  be 
sure  that  all  important  facets  of  these 
issues  have  been  considered.  Once  deci- 
sions are  made,  the  high-level  nature  of 
the  CoimcIl  helps  Insure  that  that  policy 
vrtll  in  fact  be  carried  out  by  all  agencies 
of  the  Goveriunent.  In  a  sense,  then,  it 
corresponds  to  the  role  of  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  with  respect  to  inter- 
national political  and  security  issues. 

Certainly  no  one  can  question  that  the 
complexity  of  our  economic  relationships 
abroad  and  their  serious  impacts  upon 
our  own  economy  have  increased  in  im- 
portance for  oui"  national  well-being 
during  the  past  years.  More  and  more, 
these  are  areas  of  problems  and  poUcy- 
maklng  needs  which  require  the  strong- 
est analytical  and  decisionmaking  efforts 
we  can  mount. 

It  was  clearly  foreseen  from  Its  begin- 
nings in  1971  that  the  vital  detailed  work 
of  the  CIEP  would  have  to  be  done  by 
a  staff  under  its  Executive  Director,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  Council  hi  Iden- 
tifying issues  and  in  coordinating  recom- 
mendations from  the  many  Federal  de- 
partments would  depend  upon  attracting 
and  maintaining  a  staff  of  imusually  high 
competence.  The  CIEP  staff  has  been 
kept  relatively  small  as  Federal  agencies 
go,  but  Its  Executive  Directors — hiltially 
Peter  G.  Peterson  and  cxirrently  Peter  M. 
Flanigan — have  succeeded  in  building  an 
exceptionally  strong  staff  to  handle  these 
complex  matters.  The  CIEP  staff  is  com- 
posed partially  of  Government  officials 
borrowed  from  other  departments  be- 
cause of  particular  experience  and  skills, 
and  partially  of  persons  from  the  private 
business  and  academic  sectors.  In  this 
way,  it  acquires  the  versatility  required 
to  handle  the  wide  range  of  problems 
within  its  areas  of  responsibility.  My  own 
contacts  with  that  staff  have  confirmed 
the  very  excellent  reputation  it  has 
earned  among  my  colleagues.  And  cer- 
tainly the  performance  of  its  Executive 
Director.  Peter  Flanigan,  merits  special 
commendation.  Not  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  his  activities,  but  neverthe- 
less one  of  particular  interest  to  me  and 
to  many  of  my  fellow  Members  of  this 
House,  has  been  his  willhigness  to  re- 
spond to  oixr  requests  with  personal  ap- 
pearances here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  to 
provide  eloquent  and  comprehensive  re- 
plies to  our  questions. 

The  list  of  specific  accomplishments  of 
the  CIEP  is  long  and  varied.  It  reaches 
from  the  fundamentals  of  our  initiatives 
in  the  trade  and  monetary  reform  areas, 


to  current  efforts  to  move  forward  in 
reforming  international  investment 
codes.  The  Trade  Reform  Act,  currently 
before  the  Senate,  grew  out  of  the  activ- 
ity of  this  Council.  The  overall  direction 
of  our  negotiations  with  the  Europeans, 
in  which  some  progress  was  reached  in 
recent  weeks,  has  been  carried  forward 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Council.  The 
conduct  of  our  successful  negotiations 
to  settle  outstanding  investment  disputes 
with  the  government  of  Peru  was  a  fur- 
ther accomplishment  of  this  group.  And 
the  Coimcil's  staff  is  currently  engaged 
in  comprehensive  studies,  enlisting  the 
energies  and  talents  of  the  relevant  agen- 
cies, of  our  current  major  policy  chal- 
lenges, from  various  aspects  of  the  en- 
ergy problem  to  the  search  for  ways  of 
ensuring  supplies  of  needed  raw  ma- 
terials at  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  believe  the 
challenges  this  country  faces  in  the  In- 
ternational economy  will  continue  to 
grow  more  severe,  not  less  so.  Their  im- 
pact upon  our  overall  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives will  continue  to  be  very  great, 
and  to  require  close  attention  if  our  eco- 
nomic poUcy  is  to  support  our  search  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  world  peace. 
And  finally,  the  impact  of  our  interna- 
tional economic  poUcy  decisions  upon  the 
jobs  and  incomes  of  our  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  be  crucially  important.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  it  would  be  foolish  indeed 
to  fail  to  support  the  mechanism  by 
which  all  of  these  complex  interrelation- 
ships are  studied  in  the  course  of  con- 
sidering poUcy  decisions.  This  vital  job 
must  continue  to  be  done.  And  we  must 
express  our  recognition  of  this  need  in 
strong  enough  terms  that  those  within 
the  CIEP  and  its  staff  who  are  tasked 
vdth  these  responsibilities  have  no  doubt 
as  to  our  commitment  to  their  efforts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend  our 
approval  of  the  CIEP  authorization 
request. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  13839,  a  biU 
which  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1.8  million  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy.  The  CIEP  Is  a  research, 
reporting,  and  policymaking  agency 
which  was  originally  created  by  Execu- 
tive order  in  1971  and  which  has  oper- 
ated under  legislative  authority  since 
1972. 

The  various  functions  which  the 
agency  conducts  overlap  with  those  of 
a  number  of  other  executive  branch 
agencies,  Including  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Commerce  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations, 
the  East-West  Trade  Policy  Committee, 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee joined  me  in  suggesting,  in  our  dis- 
senting views  to  this  bill,  that  the  pres- 
ent functions  of  the  CIEP  be  made  "a 
part  of  the  operation  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers." 
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In  response  to  our  suggestion  I  have 
received  a  letter  dated  June  4,  1974, 
from  Chairman  Herbert  S;ein  of  the 
CEA  in  which  the  Chairman  acknowl- 
edged the  'partial  duplicaton  between 
the  CiEP's  annual  report  i,nd  the  In- 
ternational Chapter  of  ths  CEA  re- 
port" but  described  it  as  'inevitable — 
if,  as  the  Congress  has  legislated,  the 
CIEP  report  is  to  provide  a  more  ex- 
tensive descripti(Mi  of  our  international 
economic  position,  problems,  and  pol- 
icies." Mr.  Stein  stated  thit  his  staff 
at  the  CEA  would  need  to  le  expanded 
if  it  were  to  take  on  th<!  duties  of 
the  CIEP. 

Although  I  am  not  full:  convinced 
that  the  functions  of  the  CIEP  cannot 
be  absorbed  within  either  iie  CEA  or 
one  of  the  other  executive  banch  agen- 
cies which  I  have  listed,  Mr.  Stein's  im- 
plication that  duplication  could  be 
avoided  by  transferring  CIEI  ''s  functions 
to  the  CEA  and  adding  additional  staff 
has  considerable  merit.  It  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  small  but  significant 
step  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  agen(  ies  dealing 
with  economic  policy  and  th^  consequent 
fragmentation  of  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  formulating  poUcy  in 
this  vitally  important  area.  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  doUeagues  to 
defeat  this  legislation.  The  functions  of 
the  CIEP,  including  its  poUcrmaking  re- 
sponsibilities, could  then  be]  centralized 
in  the  CEIA,  and  this  elimination  of  du- 
plication can  be  accomplished  at  the 
executive  level  without  thp  need  for 
further  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Kie  tim*  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairinan,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  thet  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Rousseiot)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gent  leman  from 
Ohio  after  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chalrmi  n,  I  think  it 
Is  necessary  to  point  out  th  it  as  far  aa 
Mr.  Stein  is  concerned,  he  appreciates 
your  confidence  but  he  does  not  share 
your  views. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  undei  stand  that. 
Mr.  Stein  does  feel  that  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Ptlicy  should 
be  a  separate  operation. 

Mr.  ASHLE:y.  What  he  saj  s  is,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  the  transfur  would  be 
desirable  and  that  it  would 
desired  economy." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  as 
senior  and  one  junior  parser  working  in 
international  economic  problems. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  In  because,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  tliat  some  of 
that  personnel  when  this  agency  was 
formed  was  transferred  ov(  r  from  the 
Coxmcll  on  Economic  Affa  rs  about  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  He  does  gD  on  to  say 
that  the  Council  of  Econorrlc  Advisers, 
if  it  takes  over  the  CIEP  function,  will 


achieve  the 
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need  additional  staff  of  approximately 
the  size  of  the  CIEP  staff. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  overaU  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  not  be  as  great 
if  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
maintained  that  group  within  its  struc- 
ture. My  judgment  is  that  it  would  re- 
quire lewer  people,  and  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  in  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  opposition  to  this  liquida- 
tion and  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. How  much  advice  do  you  think  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy gave  to  the  President  on  the  recent 
6-percent  Export-Import  loan  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  total  input  CIEP  had  in  that  deci- 
sion because,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  were  others  participating.  The  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  loan  to 
Russia? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes.  I  am,  and  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
Congress,  further  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  Persons  and  businesses  in  western 
New  York  Mid  America  are  paying  ex- 
orbitant interest  rates.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  cam  make  these  low-inter- 
est loans  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  they 
were  the  prime  advisers  on  that.  There 
is  a  so-called  informal  committee  which 
comes  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  others,  which  advises  on 
this  type  of  guaranteed  loan  now  going  to 
Russia,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  and 
I  would  disagree  with  those  kinds  of 
credits. 

I  am  sure  their  input,  whatever  that 
was,  if  they  did  advise  6  percent,  I  think 
they  made  a  mistake,  but  in  any  respect  I 
am  sure  their  input  would  not  be  the 
major  input  that  would  be  finally  con- 
sidered anyway. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  oppose  the  posi- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley),  who  is  knowl- 
edgeable and  most  effective  and  for 
whom  I  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect. But  I  opposed  the  creation  of  this 
agency,  in  the  first  instance,  back  on 
August  3,  1972.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
House,  in  its  wl«dom.  rejected  making 
CIEP  statutory.  The  other  body  put  tt 
back  In  conference. 

At  that  time  I  predicted  that  once 
CIEP  was  made  statutory,  it  would  come 
back  again,  again  and  again  for  more 


and  more  money,  and  my  prediction  is 
coming  true.  So  far,  the  agency  has 
spent  in  2  years  $2.8  million.  This 
year  It  wants  $1.8  milUon.  It  wanted 
more  than  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
bill  which  was  sent  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  asked  lor  an 
open-ended  authorization  for  5  years; 
but  in  its  wisdom,  the  Committee  en 
Banking  and  Currency  decided  that  it 
would  fund  CIEP  to  the  tune  of  $1.8  mil- 
lion for  just  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  very  long  ago 
that  this  House,  by  one  vote,  passed  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to  $495  bil- 
lion, $5  billion  less  than  half  a  trilliou 
dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that  we 
attempt  by  some  process  or  another  to 
avoid  duplication  in  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rouss£lot>, 
mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  60  agencies 
having  responsibihty  in  tills  area.  I  tliink 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  duplica- 
tion of  Crovernment  effort  and  to  the 
creation  of  additional  advisory  councils 
ttiat  add  to  unnecessary  expenditures 
and  add  to  the  Federal  deficit.  We  just 
do  not  have  the  money  to  be  so  generous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  today  I  introduced 
a  bill  similar  to  HJt.  144,  wiiich  was  in- 
troduced by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  recommend- 
ing that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  spend  no  more  money  that  it  takes 
in,  and,  reduce  the  Federal  debt.  To  re- 
peat my  proposal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  the  bill  I  introduced  today 
similar  to  H  Jl.  144  would  say  that  Con- 
gress could  not  appropriate  any  more 
money  than  it  takes  in,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral debt  would  be  reduced  by  2  percent 
the  first  year  that  tlie  bill  goes  into  effect; 
3  percent  the  next  year;  4  percent  tlie 
next  year;  and  5  percent  the  next  year 
and  so  on  until  the  Federal  debt  is  re- 
tired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  increase,  as 
I  have  just  mentioned,  in  the  Federal 
debt  to  $495  bilhon  just  last  week  by  only 
one  vote — and  passage  required  the  vote 
of  the  Speaker — it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  well  do  without  this  bill,  which  I 
regard  as  unnecessary. 

Even  though,  as  I  say,  It  only  adds 
$1.8  million  to  our  deficit,  still,  I  think  we 
have  to  start  some  place.  I  am  going  to 
vote  "No"  on  this  bill  l)ecaus€  I  do  think 
ttiat  It  Is  merely  dupUcatory  of  what 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Members  vote  "No"  also. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement  that  this 
agency  is  duplicative. 

I  am  wondering  just  exactly  what  the 
Council  does  do.  Por  example,  one  of  Its 
responsibilities,  I  understand  is  to  define 
and  evaluate  foreign  Investments,  that 
Is,  U.S.  Investments  In  foreign  lands  and, 
I  presume,  foreign  Investments  In  the 
United  States. 
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One  of  the  matters  that  would  seem  to 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be  this  problem  of  increasing 
Investment  within  the  United  States  by 
foreign  nationals.  I  know  many  people 
are  getting  very  much  concerned  about 
the  purchasing  of  property  by  ahens,  and 
I  think  we  can  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  U.S.  laws  are  less  restrictive  in 
this  regard  than  they  are  in  any  other 
modem  civilized  nation. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  area  in  which 
the  Coimcil  should  at  least  conduct  re- 
search. 

Has  the  Council  done  any  such  re- 
search, to  the  knowledge  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
aware  whether  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  has  done  any 
work  in  this  area  or  not.  I  did  see  their 
report;  I  did  not  read  it  in  detail.  It  is 
quite  voluminous. 

There  are  other  agencies  which  ought 
to  be  concerning  themselves  with  this 
matter:  For  instance,  the  Domestic  and 
International  Economic  Business  Agency. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  ought  to 
be  concerning  itself  with  this  matter,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  well  as  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

I  think  the  gentleman,  with  his  re- 
marks. Is  helping  me  make  my  point,  that 
there  are  many  other  agencies  in  Govern- 
ment that  ought  to  be  concerning  them- 
selves with  this  Issue,  if  the  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  has  not 
done  so  already.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  we  ought  to  be  looking  into  it. 
and  we  ought  to  be  getting  some  input 
from  one  of  these  Federal  agencies,  and 
that  the  process  ought  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  John- 
son). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13839. 

In  considering  the  authorization  for 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  it  is  important  that  we  clearly 
understand  the  pmiJoses  for  which  it  was 
created  and  accurately  perceive  what  it 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  during  these 
fii-st  2' 2  years  of  its  existence. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  world  had  changed 
fundamentally  since  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  n  period,  and  that  these 
changes  deeply  affected  and  greatly 
compUcated  policymaking  in  interna- 
tional and  economic  trade,  investment, 
and  monetary  affairs.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  our  own  economic  well-being  is  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  our  international 
economic  relationships.  Finally,  it  had 
become  obvious  that  the  poUcymaking 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
was  not  adequate  to  Insure  realistic  and 
effective  decisionmaking:  In  particular, 
that  there  was  no  central  top-level  coor- 
dinating body  to  handle  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  many  departments  and 
agencies  involved  in  these  matters. 
Acting  upon  the  strong  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Ash  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization,  the  President  cre- 
ated the  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  by  memorandum  in  Jan- 
uary 1971.  The  Congress  first  authorized 
the  CIEP  in  August  1972,  and,  in  October 
of  last  year,  extended  the  legislative  au- 
thorization through  June  of  1977. 

The  Council  "s  top-level  membership — 
and  it  is  composed  largely  of  Cabinet 
officers — enables  it  to  make  decisions  on 
a  basis  of  thorough  consideration  of  the 
many  aspects  of  policy  issues.  It  has  in 
fact  greatly  improved  the  policymaking 
process,  in  providing  the  President  more 
balanced  and  realistic  policy  choices. 
Furthermore,  the  departments  with  spe- 
cialized responsibilities  and  views  have 
had.  for  the  first  time,  a  clear  frame- 
work within  which  to  present  their  rec- 
ommendations and  to  see  them  consid- 
ered in  the  broader  context  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  Coimcil  has  pro- 
vided a  fonmn  within  which  interna- 
tional economic  policy  can  be  related  to 
our  overall  foreign  poUcy  objectives  as 
well  as  to  the  jobs  and  income  of  our  own 
people. 

Of  necessity  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  required  in  order  to  make  possible 
the  effective  functioning  of  such  a  high- 
level  Council  is  staff  work,  and  must  be 
handled  within  the  Executive  Office.  It 
has  been  found  most  efficient  to  have  a 
small  but  highly  competent  staff  xmder 
the  control  of  the  CIEP  Executive  Di- 
rector. All  of  the  resources  available  to 
the  White  House  from  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies are  of  little  value  imless  this 
crucial  staff  function  is  carried  out  weU. 
In  this  sense  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  the 
CIEP  staff  as  a  management  tool  of  the 
President  in  the  policymaking  process. 

The  procedures  by  which  this  staff 
job  is  carried  out  by  CIEP  depend  both 
upon  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
resources  available  for  studying  it.  Most 
often  an  interagency  group  of  experts, 
under  CIEP  staff  leadership,  will  pre- 
pare detailed  background  and  policy 
papers  for  CIEP  review.  Sometimes  this 
is  done,  at  CIEP  request,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  one  of  the  specialized 
departments  having  imique  experience 
with  the  problem  under  study.  Alterna- 
tively, CJIEP  may  contract  out  research 
projects  to  consultants  from  business  or 
academic  life.  Once  initial  staff  work  has 
been  accomplished,  the  CIEP  itself  may 
meet  at  sub-Cabinet  level  for  review  of 
the  ongoing  work.  Final  CTEP  decisions 
on  policy  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident are  reached  at  the  Cabinet-level 
meetings,  currently  imder  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Counselor  to  the  President  for 
Economic  Policy,  Kenneth  Rush. 

Areas  of  special  interest,  study  and 
policy  recommendations  during  the  past 
year  included,  U.S.  policy  toward  negoti- 
ations on  trade  and  monetary  reform, 
policy  on  seeking  new  Intergovernmen- 
tal agreements  concerning  the  treatment 
of  foreign  Investment,  thf  international 
transfer  of  technology,  export  controls 
on  commodities  in  short  supply,  East- 
West  trade  policy,  «nd  export  promotion. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  CIEP  staff's  role 


in  the  preparation  of  the  Trade  Reform 
Act  which  has  passed  the  House  and  is 
currently  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  In  this  connection  I  should 
note  that,  although  the  CIEP  has  never 
been  an  "operationsd"  agency,  and  there- 
fore leaves  the  conduct  of  trade  negoti- 
ations to  the  special  trade  representa- 
tive, the  E>oUcy  direction  of  these  negoti- 
ations is  determined  by  the  President 
through  the  CIEP  mechanism.  The  re- 
cent long-sought  agreement  to  settle 
various  outstanding  investment  disputes 
between  U.S.  firms  and  the  Government 
of  Peru  was  negotiated  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  CIEP.  Other  policy  issues 
upon  which  CIEP  worked  during  the 
year  are  outlined  in  the  International 
Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
prepared  by  the  CIEP  staff  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  February. 
That  report  is  commendable  for  its  un- 
usually lucid  and  concise  explanation  of 
complex  policy  issues. 

Despite  the  significant  progress  our 
country  has  made  in  restoring  its  trade 
and  payments  balances,  and  initiating 
negotiations  toward  the  reform  of  the 
world  economic  system,  we  face  impor- 
tant new  challenges.  The  momentimi  we 
have  achieved  is  threatened  by  growing 
concerns  over  suppUes  of  energy  and 
needed  commodities.  The  CIEP  staff  has 
therefore  initiated  major  work  projects 
on  these  issues,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
the  President  the  most  effective  possible 
policy  guidance  during  the  coming  year. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  CIEP 
authorization  request  in  order  that  it 
may  continue  its  excellent  performance 
of  this  vitally  important  job. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Creorgia  (Mr. 
Blackbxtrn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  time 
to  me. 

I  just  want  to  make  several  quick  ob- 
servations. I  do  not  think  I  will  take  the 
entire  5  minutes. 

I  do  wEuit  to  repeat  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Wylie.  Just  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  country  was  literally  on 
the  verge  of  economic  chaos  because  we 
were  not  wilUng  to  extend  the  national 
debt. 

The  national  debt  is  not  made  up  of 
just  (Hie  big  $400  billion  budget.  We  are 
looking  at  a  $300  bUlion  budget  next 
year,  assuming  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  cut  down  proposed  expen- 
ditures by  $5  billion  in  order  to  get  down 
to  that  $300  biUion  mark. 

When  we  consider  these  very  simple 
facts  of  life,  when  we  consider  that  the 
national  budget  is  like  the  pebbles  on 
tlie  beach,  we  realize  that  we  must  come 
to  grips  with  this  problem. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  pebbles  to  make  up  a 
beach.  With  the  national  budget,  we  get 
a  $1 V2  billion  Item  here  and  a  $2  billion 
item  there.  Before  long,  it  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  money.  I  think  one  of  these  times 
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we  ought  to  start  eliminati  tig  some  of 
the  pebbles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  coin  try  existed 
nearly  200  years  without  this  Coimcll.  I 
suspect  that  we  will  do  very  well  in  the 
future  without  it — particular  y  if  its  abo- 
lition will  mean  a  significaat  step  for- 
ward; a  step  which,  at  leas;,  will  indi- 
cate a  determination  that,  tor  once,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  come  tc  grips  with 
the  problem  of  our  national  budget. 

If  this  Council  has  contr  buted  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  concrete  suggestions 
toward  this  country's  econo  nic  policies 
abroad,  those  suggestions  hiive  escaped 
the  members  of  the  committ(  e.  I  suspect 
they  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hovse  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  administration  alreac  y  is  export- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  huge  volimies  of 
American  technology — computers,  capi- 
tal equipment,  and  the  biggej  t  truck  fac- 
tory in  the  world.  Now  we  are  getting  into 
the  business  of  building  one  of  the  most 
modem  fertilizer  plants  in  tl  e  world  for 
them — plants  which  can  l€  used  to 
manufacture  nitrogen  for  explosives  as 
well  as  fertilizer.  Yet,  this  Cou  ncil  has  not 
said  one  word  about  the  potei  itial  hazard 
to  American  workers  nor  to  A  nerican  in- 
dustry which  can  result  froir  the  mix  of 
American  technologj'  and  noi  if  ree  Soviet 
slave  labor.  How  can  we  exp€(  t  American 
industry  to  protect  American  markets 
abroad? 

American  workers  enjoy  a  free  labor 
market.  They  can  join  a  unio  i.  They  can 
organize  strong,  independent  unions. 
They  can  strike  and  exerc;  se  the  full 
range  of  American  rights. 

How  can  we  expect  them  to  compete 
against  the  Soviet  slave  laboi  er?  He  has 
no  union.  He  has  no  right  to  strike.  He 
has  no  right  to  relocate  ncr  choose  a 
different  form  of  employment.  Why  has 
not  this  Council  addressed  ilself  to  this 
very  important  problem  at  tl:  e  very  time 
our  Nation  is  exporting  liter  illy  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  Soviet  Unior  ? 

Last  year  these  exports  rin  close  to 
$1.5  billion  in  American  goods  and  tech- 
nology. These  are  not  consumer  goods; 
these  are  not  socks  and  sho!s  for  little 
children;  these  are  not  little  dresses  for 
little  girls:  These  are  exports  of  ma- 
chinery to  make  tractors  and  trucks,  to 
make  fertilizer  and  nitrate  ex  plosive  fac- 
tories, if  you  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port has  told  us  of  Russian  ti  actors  sell- 
ing in  New  York  for  some  IC  or  20  per- 
cent less  than  a  comparable  American 
tractor.  Are  we  not  going  to  look  pretty 
silly  when  American-designed  trucks 
produced  in  an  American-de;  igned  Rus- 
sian plant  are  sold  here  at  prices  with 
which  American  truck  produ  :ers  cannot 
compete? 

All  right,  someone  will  sai^,  we  have 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  will  not  dump  their  iroducts  in 
the  United  States,  all  we  haye  to  say  to 
them  Is  no.  we  do  not  want  |ou  export- 
ing to  the  United  States.  That  is  true.  But 
what  will  we  say  when  they  start  export- 
ing these  trucks  Into  Latin  Aj  oerlca,  Into 
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Africa,    smd   into   other   parts   of   the 
world? 

In  sum,  Mr.  ChainnEui,  I  am  saying 
that  a  significant  danger  to  American 
markets  is  on  the  rise  throughout  the 
world  through  the  combination  of 
American  technology  and  Soviet  non- 
free  labor,  and  this  Coimcil  has  said 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs.  Several 
years  ago  this  subcommittee  undertook 
a  study  of  international  economic  policy- 
making in  the  United  States.  It  was  quite 
obvious  from  this  review  that  there  are 
many  bureaus  and  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy.  Thus,  I  reached 
two  conclusions:  First,  at  the  time  there 
was  a  lack  of  coordination  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  international  economic  policy 
decisions ;  and,  second,  in  many  instances 
these  decisions  were  contradictory. 

As  a  consequence,  I  concluded  that  it 
was  essential  we  have  some  kind  of  an 
organization  within  the  executive  branch 
which  would  coordinate  international 
economic  policy  matters  and  decisions. 

I  would  like  from  my  perspective  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee  to  make  three  observa- 
tions. First,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  some 
misundertanding  as  to  what  is  CIEP's 
actual  role.  There  are  vast  information- 
gathering  resources  which  do  indeed 
exist  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Yet  these  are  useless  to  the  President 
for  effective  decisionmaking  unless  the 
Executive  Office  can  itself  perform  the 
crucial  job  of  weighing  and  assessing 
conflicting  recommendations  on  conflict- 
ing matters.  The  impact  of  our  interna- 
tional economic  decisions  is  too  great, 
Mr.  Chairman,  both  on  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  general  and  upon  our  domestic 
economic  welfare,  for  us  to  permit  this 
crucial  job  to  be  done  poorly,  or  not  at 
all.  It  is  this  job  which  constitutes  the 
vast  bulk  of  CIEP's  staff  work  load,  not 
the  preparation  of  annual  reports  or 
congressional  testimony  as  implied  in  the 
dissenting  views. 

Specifically,  what  has  CIEP  dealt  with 
in  1973?  Let  me  just  mention  some  of 
them: 

Negotiations  on  trade  and  monetary 
reform; 

New  international  agreements  on  the 
treatment  of  foreign  investment; 

The  impact  of  U.S.  banking  and  secu- 
rities regulations  on  international  in- 
vestment patterns; 

U.S.  policy  on  expropriations  of  U.S. 
investments  by  foreign  governments; 

Problems  associated  with  the  transfer 
of  U.S.  technology  abroad; 

Export  controls  on  agricultural  and 
industrial  commodities  in  short  su{H>lyf 
and 

East- West  trade  p<^cy. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been 


some  confusion  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween CIEP  and  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Advisors,  and  even  some  sugges- 
tion that  there  is  substantial  overlap  in 
the  functions  of  these  two  organizations. 

Now,  CIEP  is,  basically,  a  gathering  of 
heads  of  policy-making  departments, 
brought  together  to  present  their  various 
views  so  that  all  can  be  considered  in 
deciding  upon  final  policy  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President.  The  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  in  contrast,  has  no 
member  who  is  head  of  an  operating  and 
policymaking  Federal  agency:  It  is  not 
a  gathering  of  policymakers,  but  rather 
a  trio  of  highly  qualified  economists 
who  perform  another  essential  but  quite 
different  function  for  the  President:  they 
give  the  best  advice  they  and  their  an- 
alytical staff  can  provide  as  to  where 
the  economy  appears  to  be  going,  and 
what  impact  administration  policy  ap- 
pears to  be  having,  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  purposes  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  which  established  this 
ofBce. 

Third,  the  dissenting  views  display 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  reason 
for  whatever  duplication  does  exist  be- 
tween the  Anual  Reports  of  the  CEA  and 
the  CIEP.  The  anual  report  of  CEA  has 
appeared  each  year  for  a  generation, 
presenting  analyses  primarily  focused 
upon  domestic  economic  activity,  but 
more  recently  also  containing  one  chap- 
ter on  the  international  economy.  The 
CIEP's  "International  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,"  submitted  each  year 
pursuant  to  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972,  is  much  more  heavily 
oriented  toward  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  economy.  It 
attempts  to  place  our  policy  and  per- 
formance in  the  context  of  economic 
developments  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  as  within  the  framework  of  our 
broader  foreign  policy  aims.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy-oriented document. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  "WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  conclude  by  stating  that  CIEP  is  a 
relatively  new  organization.  It  certainly 
has  not  reached  its  full  potential.  Yet 
since  its  establishment  it  has  improved 
its  operations  and  its  fimctions  each 
year.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  do  likewise. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972, 
as  amended,  la  further  amended  by  striking 
out  section  210  and  Inisertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  apprc^rlated  such  sums  aa 
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may  be  necessary  until  the  expiration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.". 

COMKirm   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  the  first  page,  line  7,  strike  out  "are" 
and  Insert  In  Iteu  thereof  "Is". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  the  first  page,  beginning  In  line  8,  strike 
out  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  until 
the  expiration  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•1,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  Uie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ustened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  would  vote,  I  believe,  for 
about  anything  that  was  labeled  with 
the  word  InternatlonaL  I  doubt  that 
It  would  make  much  difference  whether 
it  covered  the  entire  waterfront  or  just 
part  of  it.  He  says  this  International 
Council  provides  coordination.  There  is 
no  evidence  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon that  this  Council  has  coordinated 
anything.  ^     ^ 

He  read  a  list  of  allegedly  important 
issues  in  which  the  Council  was  involved 
during  1973,  but  the  question  Is:  What 
has  this  bureaucracy  accomplished? 
What  does  it  do?  The  record  is  com- 
pletely silent. 

It  has  expended  some  $2  million  up  to 
this  point,  and  now  this  outfit  wants  an- 
other $1,800,000— for  what? 

As  far  as  tiie  international  situation  is 
concerned,  it  has  done  nothing  but  get 
worse.  Our  balance  of  trade  is  probably 
at  its  worst  point  ever.  What  contribu- 
ticHi  has  this  bureaucracy  made  to  the 
welfare  (A  this  country  or  any  part  of  it? 
The  Council  has  23  employees,  includ- 
ing an  executive  director.  These  must  be 
among  the  highest  paid  employees  in  the 
Government  on  the  basis  of  the  $1,800,000 
that  is  being  requested.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  report  to  show  what  is  being  spent 
on  travel,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  House  started  today's  session  with 
an  impressive  Flag  Day  ceremony.  Let  us 
not  spoil  the  good  that  has  been  done 
by  ending  the  day  approving  this  over- 
stufang  of  the  already  bloated  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jielding. 

I  certainly  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  gentleman's  observations. 

I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize here  the  biggest  fallacy  In  the  crea- 
tion of  this  agency  Is  the  belief  that  we 
somehow  can  segregate  our  interna- 
tional economic  policy  fr<Mn  our  Internal 
domestic  economic  policy.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  these  r«»rts.  they  ought  to 
come  from  the  Council  of  Eccmomlc  Ad- 


visers, which  has  the  total  overview  of 
our  economic  policy. 

I  recall  when  we  first  established  this 
agency,  I  argued  at  the  time  that  we 
were  kidding  ourselves  if  we  thought  we 
could  have  one  policy  for  international 
economics  and  another  policy  for  domes- 
tic economics.  The  reports  we  get  from 
this  Council  are  nothing  more  than  a 
compilation  of  what  other  agencies  haye 
done.  This  agency  never  makes  asxs  posi- 
tive contribution  or  recommendations 
toward  economic  policy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fran  Georgia  for  his  statement,  and  I 
agree  with  him  thoroughly. 

This  CoimcU  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  is  completely  dupUcative  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain.  No  one  has  made 
a  case  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Actually  prior  to  the  time  that  this 
function  was  split  off  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  it  was  coordinated. 
The  whole  research  and  background 
studies,  and  so  forth  were  in  fact  better 
coordinated,  in  my  opinion,  under  that 
system. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  the 
so-called  objective  of  coordination  has 
not  been  achieved,  and  the  system  of 
coordination  would  be  better  served  by 
keeping  it  imder  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  in  view  of  the  financial  situation 
and  rimaway  inflation  that  confronts 
this  coxmtry  you  will  have  no  better  op- 
portunity to  save  $1.8  million  than  you 
have  here  and  now.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  join  in  defeating  this  bill  and  demon- 
strating just  a  little  fiscal  sanity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  second  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  w£is 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  13839)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriati(Mis  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1167.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  Uiat  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonam 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  175,  nays  168, 
not  voting  90,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  »S] 
YEAS — 175 


Anderson.  111. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Maiss. 

Burton 

Carney,  Ohio 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohen 

Collins,  m. 

Con  able 

conte 

conyers 

Cormaa 

cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Donohue 
Drlnan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Escta 

Evans.  Colo. 
Flndley 
Flood 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Oilman 
Grasso 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Guyer 


HamUtoa 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hlcki 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Latta 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madigan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mesyinsky 

MUford 

MUU 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy 

Nedzl 

Ndsen 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Prltchard 

Qule 


.111. 


Railsback 
Rees 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
RostenkowsU 
Roush 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarasln 
Sarbanes 
Schneebell 
Selberllng 
Shriver 
Slsk 
Slack 

Smith,  lowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stakes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
V^ldnall 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Yoxing.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Abdnor 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
A^in 


NATS— 168 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bell 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Bo  wen 

Brlnkler 

Broomlield 


BroyhlU,  Vs. 

Burgener 

Buike.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Te&, 

Buiiisan,Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Clancy 
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Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cochran 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel,  Dan 
DHnlel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

DerwinsU 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Plsher 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Froehllch 
Gaydos 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanraban 
Harsba 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Blnshaw 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jordan 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  N.C. 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlnsball,  Obio 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Parr  Is 
Peyser 


NOT  VOTING— 90 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Arends 

Badillo 

Biaggl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carey.  NY. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Cbisbolm 

Clay 

Collier 

Conlan 

Culver 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Dulskt 

Fisb 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Gray 


Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hlllls 

Howard 

Huber 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Landrum 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

McEwen 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

MaUary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matbls.  Ga. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

O'Hara 

Passman 


W 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  th^  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Heiert  against 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  My.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina  against. 

Ms.  Abzug  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  kgalnst. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  fof,  with  Mr. 
Chapp>ell  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr.  Landijum  against. 

Mr.  Koch  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  qf  Tennessee 
against. 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Fish  ajgalnst. 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  Conlo  i  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  Kli^  against. 

Mr.  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqiia  against. 

Mr.  Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Martli  against. 
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Foage 

P  reyer 

K  andall 

Poberts 

E  obinson,  Va. 

B  ogers 

B  oncallo,  Wyo. 

F  oncallo,  N.Y. 

B  ose 

B  ousselot 

Hoy 

B  aybal 

Ruth 

Sitterfleld 

S :bro€der 

S  (bellus 

S luster 

S  kes 

s:  :ubltz 

S:  lyder 

S  >ence 

S  elger,  Ariz. 

S  ubbleaeld 

Si  udds 

S;  'mms 

T  lylor.  Mo. 

T  lylor.  N.C. 

T  lague 

T  lornton 

T  )well,  Nev. 

T  axler 

T  een 

Vi  in  Deerlln 

Vi  ysey 

W  aggonner 

WEUsh 

Wire 

W  hitehurst 

W  bitten 

W  iggins 

Wjlff 

Wt-lle 

Yi  .tes 

Yi  lung,  Alaska 

Yi  ung,  Dl. 

Yi  ung,  S.C. 

ZDn 


P«  pper 

PC  well.  Ohio 

Pr  ice.  Tex. 

Qi  lUlen 

Ri  ngel 

Ri  rick 

R(ld 

R<  bison.  N.Y. 

R<  oney,  N.Y. 

R<  oney.  Pa. 

Ri  nnels 

Rjan 

Sc  lerle 

Sfc  Ipley 

Shoup 

St  Lggers 

Stanton, 

William 
Stinton, 

,  ames  V. 
St  ickey 
Ta  cott 
Tqomson.  Wis. 

Veen 


Til  rnan 
tn:  man 
Va  Jder ' 
Wjatt 
Wjdl 


er 
4m  an 


Yo  ang,  Fla. 


Mr.  Vander  Veen  for,  with  Mr.  QulUen 

against. 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas  against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 

Mr.  BadlUo  for,  with  Mr.  Gubser  tigalnst. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Shipley  against. 

Mr.  Tlernan  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Matbls  of  Georgia  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  HlUis  with  Mr  Huber. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  MaUary. 

Mr.  McEwen  with  Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  McSpadden  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  tniman  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  7917 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  7917,  Consumer  Product  Warranties 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, with  respect  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  what  is  the 
bill  that  accompanies  this  report? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  bill  which  accom- 
panies this  r^x)rt  is  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Warranties  and  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  tell  us  whether  the  report  is  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  committee 
participating  in  its  writing.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  of  the  language  in  it  before 
I  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
the  report  is  normally  handled  by  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  not  be  in  a 


position  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have  had  some 
part  in  this  and  have  participated  in 
the  writing  of  this  legislation,  and  be- 
cause I  have  seen  some  excerpts  from 
the  language  in  the  report  with  which 
I  disagree,  if  the  language  stays  in  the 
report  I  would  be  constrained  to  write 
minority  views.  For  this  reason  I  must 
object  so  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  report  in  detail. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PROPOSAL  OF  15  NEW  ADDITIONS 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION  SYSTEM— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  93-319) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  is  no  greater  challenge  facing 
America  today  than  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  energy  resources. 

As  we  move  toward  national  self-suf- 
ficiency in  energy,  however,  we  must  be 
diligent  in  protecting  and  preserving  our 
natural  heritage  of  unspoiled  wilderness 
areas  and  the  ecosystems  which  they 
support. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 1  am  today 
proposing  15  new  additions  to  our  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
These  additions  comprise  more  than 
6  million  acres  and  would  nearly  double 
existing  wilderness  acreage. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  once  again  that  Congress 
enact  the  eastern  wilderness  legislation 
I  recently  submitted,  now  embodied  in 
legislation  labeled  S.  2487  and  H.R. 
10469.  On  May  31,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  would  designate  certain  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  The  Senate  bill,  I  believe,  is 
inadequate.  I  urge  the  House  to  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
wilderness  legislation  incorporating  the 
Administration  proposal,  and  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  it  as  the  most  balanced 
approach  to  studying  and  designating 
wilderness  areas  in  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

Briefly  described,  the  additions  I  am 
proposing  today  are: 

a)  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Ore- 
gon—122,400  acres.  Crater  Lake  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  country  and,  in  its 
ancient  caldera  setting,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  lake  is  surroimded  by 
rugged  and  varied  terrain,  most  of  which 
is  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

(2)  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
California — 2,510  acres  of  Sonoran  desert 
land.  Located  in  one  of  the  hottest  and 
driest  areas  of  the  country — rainfall 
averages  only  4.73  inches  per  year — this 
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refug6  Is  the  home  of  such  rare  or  en- 
dangered species  as  the  Yuma  clapper 
rail,  the  Gila  monster,  and  the  peregrine 
falcon. 

(3)  Semidi  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Alaska — 256,000  acres  comprising  nine 
islands  and  surrounding  submerged 
lands  in  the  western  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The 
refuge's  fragile  estuarine  system  is  a 
breeding  ground  for  vast  colonies  of  sea 
birds  and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

(4)  Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Hawaii — 1,742  acres  on 
various  inlets  and  reefs  distributed 
among  some  800  miles  of  "ocean  between 
the  main  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Midway 
Island.  Among  the  rare  forms  of  wildlife 
found  within  this  refuge  are  the  Laysan 
teal,  foxmd  only  on  Laysan  Island;  the 
Hawaiian  monk  seal;  and  the  green  sea 
turtle. 

(5)  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Illinois — 4,050  acres.  This  refuge 
is  a  haven  for  such  migratory  waterfowl 
as  Canada  geese,  snow  and  blue  geese, 
and  mallard  ducks. 

(6)  Zion  National  Park,  Utah — 
120,620  acres.  This  park  is  a  superlative 
example  of  the  effect  of  erosion  on  an 
uplifted  plateau.  The  great  bulk  of  Its 
towering  peaks  and  pinnacles,  arches, 
and  natural  bridges  are  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation. 

(7)  Katmai  National  Monument, 
Alaska — 2,603,547  acres.  Situated  near 
the  base  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  this 
massive  area  comprises  three  entirely 
different  ecosystems:  a  coastal  area 
dotted  with  fjord-like  bays;  a  moun- 
tainous area  atop  ancient  volcanic  base- 
ment rocks;  and  a  plain  crisscrossed  by 
lakes  of  glacial  origin. 

(8)  Rice  Lake  and  Mille  Lacs  Na- 
tional Wildhfe  Refuges,  Minnesota — 
1,407  acres.  Consisting  largely  of  bog, 
forest,  and  lakes.  Rice  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  supports  a  variety  of 
birds,  notably  the  ring-necked  duck. 
Both  of  the  islands  which  constitute  the 
smail,  nearby  Mille  Lacs  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  are  also  included  in  this 
recommendation. 

(9)  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana — 
927,550  acres.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Montana,  this  park — 
nearly  all  of  which  is  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation — contains  some  50  small 
glaciers  and  200  lakes. 

(10)  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Montana — 32,350  acres. 
Although  it  harbors  a  multitude  of  ducks, 
as  well  as  such  manunals  as  moose,  elk, 
deer,  and  antelope,  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  refuge  is  to  protect  the  once-rare 
trumpeter  swan,  largest  of  all  American 
waterfowl. 

(11)  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash- 
ington— 862,139  acres.  The  home  of  more 
than  50  wildlife  species,  this  landscape  of 
rain  forests  and  seashore  lies  in  the 
wettest  winter  climate  in  the  lower  49 
States. 

(12)  Tamarac  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Mirmesota — 2,138  acres.  One  of  the 
most  important  sanctuaries  along  the 
Mississippi  Flyway,  this  area  hosts  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  ducks  during  the  annual 
nesting  season. 

(13)  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 


Colorado — 239,835  acres  characterized  by 
massive  peaks,  Alpine  lakes,  and  moun- 
tain forests.  Among  the  wildlife  foimd 
here  are  wapiti,  mule  deer,  and  bighorn 
sheep. 

(14)  Missisquoi  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Vermont — 620  acres.  Located  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Canadian  border, 
this  refuge  supports  primarily  water- 
fowl but  also  a  population  of  100  white- 
tail  deer,  a  species  which  was  all  but  non- 
existent in  this  area  30  years  ago. 

(15)  Unlmak  Island  (Aleutian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge).  Alaska — 
973,000  acres.  A  rich  diversity  of  wildlife, 
including  the  Alaskan  brown  bear  and 
the  once-rare  sea  otter,  inhabit  this  is- 
land. Its  scenic  coastline,  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  volcanic  remnants  make  the 
island  ideal  for  the  study  of  interrelated 
marine  and  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

In  addition,  two  proposals  which  have 
been  previously  submitted — Pinnacles 
National  Monument  and  Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon  National  Parks,  all  in  Califor- 
nia— have  been  augmented  by  sufficient 
acreage  to  warrant  resubmission  to  the 
Congress.  The  enlargements,  which  are 
attributable  to  revised  management 
philosophy  and  plans  and  the  recent  ac- 
quisition of  private  inholdings,  amount 
to  5,970  acres  in  the  case  of  Pinnacles 
and  68,800  acres  in  the  case  of  Sequoia- 
Kings  Canyon. 

Three  other  areas — previously  pro- 
posed— Cabeza  Piieta  Game  Range,  Ari- 
zona; Desert  National  Wildlife  Range, 
Nevada;  and  Glacier  Bay  National  Mon- 
ument, Alaska — contain  surface  lands 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  How- 
ever, because  two  of  these  areas  are  open 
to  mining,  and  all  three  may  contain 
minerals  vital  to  the  national  interest 
and  have  not  been  subjected  to  adequate 
mineral  surveys,  I  am  recommending 
that  action  on  these  proposals  be  deferred 
pending  the  completion  of  such  surveys. 

After  a  review  of  roadless  areas  of  5,- 
000  acres  or  more  and  roadless  islands, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
cluded that  seven  areas  are  not  suit- 
able for  preservation  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
These  are:  Savannah  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Georgia;  Little  Pend  Oreille  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  Turnbull  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Washington; 
Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge  suid 
the  National  Bison  Range,  Montana;  Na- 
tional Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming;  and  Hori- 
con  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  addition  to  this  message,  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  to  the  Congress 
letters  and  reports  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  regarding  these  wilder- 
ness proposals.  I  concur  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  in  each  case, 
and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  all  of 
these  proposals. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  June  13, 1974. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  to  the  program  fo.- 
the  rest  of  this  week  and  for  the  follow  - 
ing  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield,  I 
will  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
further  legislative  business  scheduled  for 
today. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  June  17,  1974, 
is  as  follows : 

On  Monday  we  will  call  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  four  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  as  follows : 

H.R.  14354,  National  School  Lunch  Act 
amendments  conference  report; 

H.R.  12356,  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Authorization; 

H.R.  14992,  Domestic  Food  Assistance 
Act;  and 

H.R.  15296.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Fellowship  Authority. 

The  Speaker  will  postpone  all  roUcall 
votes  until  the  end  of  the  day,  under 
his  prerogative. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  call  the  Private 
Calendar,  and  we  will  consider  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  one  bill,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  15124,  12-month  Extension  of 
Eligibility  of  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come Recipients  for  Food  Stamps  (until 
July  1, 1975) . 

We  will  also  consider  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7130,  Congressional  Budg- 
et and  Impoimdment  Control  Act. 

Then  we  will  consider  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce-Judiciary Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1975;  and 

S.  411,  extended  phasing  of  postal  rate 
adjustments,  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  will  consider 
Transportation  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  and 

H.R.  14715,  White  House  Office  Au- 
thorization, subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Thursday,  we  will  consider  H.R. 
15361,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  we  will  consider  Ag- 
riculture-Environmental-Consumer Pro- 
tection appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  will  meet  Friday,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  that 
we  have  notified  the  membership  that 
we  do  anticipate  Friday  sessions  for  next 
week  and  for  the  following  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemin  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH 

WEDNESDAY  BUSI]JfESS 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Spdaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order   under   the  CalendaiT 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  M^Tednesday  of 
next  weelc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there 
the  request  of  the  gentlema^  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALENDAR 
ON 


objection  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM^TTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  14.  19*74,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  APPROPRIATION  BILL 
FOR  THE  DEPART|£ENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  ANID  RELATED 
AGENCIES  I 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Spelker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  thi  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  lontil  mid- 
night tomorrow  night.  June]  14.  1974,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flscil  year  1975. 

Mr.  SHRIVER  reserved  ^11  points  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai|  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  COAL  STRIP 


fING  BILL 
ION 


IS  SOUND  LEGISLA' 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  The 
land  strip  coal  mining  legislation,  hope- 
fully soon  to  be  reported  froii  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  broughi  before  the 
House  In  a  week  or  two,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  singularly  important  piece  of 
legislation  In  my  nearly  decide  of  asso- 
ciation with  the  House.  I  have  an  edito- 
rial supporting  it  from  the  New  York 
Times,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ifould  influ- 
ence anybody  here,  frankly,  *)  I  will  not 
include  it  in  the  Rzcord.  Bu;  I  will  in- 
clude one  from  the  Denver  P(  st,  which  I 
will  ask  the  Members  to  reat .  and  then 
give  their  support  for  this  legislation, 
H.R.  11500. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

House  Ooal  Strip  Miwotg  Btli  ,  Is  Somns 

LCSISL^VTION 

The  US  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  handed  a  bill  on  coal  girlp  mining 
The  bill.  H.B.  11500.  was  prepared  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  It  U  a  good  bUl 
and  should  be  passed  with  a  lalnlmum  of 
alterations. 

With  the  nation's  strip  mlnln ;  going  into 
high  gear— largely  in  the  West- -because  of 
the  energy  crunch,  it  Is  easentlfcl  to  pass  a 
blU  now.  The  lazMl  needs  protettion  before 


HJl.  11500  contains  these  major  elements: 
It  would  severely  limit  where  coal  can  be 
strip  mined.  No  permit  would  be  allowed  on 
a  national  forest,  in  a  designated  wilderness 
area  or  wildlife  preserve.  States  are  required 
to  set  up  procedtires  for  declaring  certain 
areas  unsuitable  for  surface  mining  by  virtue 
of  natural,  historical,  cultural  or  sclentUlc 
reasons. 

A  reclamation  fee  will  be  charged,  and  at 
today's  fuel  prices  it  should  be  a  stiff  one. 
Levied  according  to  beat  value  in  the  coal, 
the  amount  will  average  30  cents  a  ton  and 
will  be  as  low  as  20  cents  in  some  Northern 
Great  Plains  areas  where  BTU  content  Is 
low.  This  money  will  be  used  for  reclama- 
tion of  "orphan"  lands — abandoned  lands 
from  old  stripping  operations.  On  existing 
operations  the  operator  wUl  pay  the  cost  of 
his  own  reclamation  work.  These  provisions 
mtist  be  stringent. 

Strip-mined  land  must  be  returned  to 
"approximate  original  contour"  under  terms 
of  the  bUl.  The  bUl  eliminates  "high  walls"— 
steep  slopes  remaining  after  mining — and 
spoil  banks  (heaps  of  ungraded  material) 
on  downslope  areas. 

If  reclamation  on  any  land  is  not  feasible 
for  ec(M)omlc  or  physical  reasons,  then  the 
land  cannot  be  strip  mined  until  such  time 
as  technology  permits. 

The  hydrologlc  (underground  water)  bal- 
ance Is  not  to  be  disrupted.  Surface  water  Is 
protected  from  pollution.  The  bill  concedes 
as  Inevitable  some  change  in  surface  water 
patterns,  however,  and  permits  lakes  to  be 
left  In  depressions  provided  quality  of  the 
water  Is  good. 

T^and  reclaimed  and  returned  to  federal 
ownership  will,  under  terms  of  the  bill,  be 
available  for  agriculture  or  recreation  p\ir- 
poses.  Communities  undergoing  dramatic 
growth  because  of  coal  mining  can  apply 
for  such  lands  for  use  in  meeting  derelop- 
ment  needs:  housing  and  other  facilities. 

Tliese  are  among  the  key  provisions  of 
HJl.  1 1500.  The  chain  of  command  envisioned 
still  includes  participation  by  the  states. 
States  may  enforce  their  own  laws  on  coal 
strip  mining,  provided  they  are  as  strong  or 
stronger  than  the  federal  law. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  the  bill 
is  vulnerable  to  criticism.  Environmentalists 
say  it  Is  too  weak,  that  nothing  but  a  com- 
plete ban  on  strip  mining  is  workable. 

Thus,  Louise  Dunlap  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  attacks  any 
concession  to  mining  she  can  fl.nd.  The  sec- 
tion on  water,  for  example,  says  that  coal 
firms  shall  give  "particular  attention"  to 
aquifer  recharge.  "We  don't  believe  giving 
•particular  attention'  to  something  Is  a  very 
precise  way  to  protect  It"  she  said. 

A  Western  utility  spokesman,  while  favor- 
ing the  bill's  reclamation  provisions,  believes 
the  definition  of  areas  "unsuitable"  for  min- 
ing is  so  broad  as  to  ban  mining  almost  any- 
where. He'd  like  to  see  that  changed. 

But  fundamentally  the  bill  is  not  In  bad 
shape.  It  should  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation. There  Is  one  problem,  however,  which 
no  one  has  been  able  to  solve:  It  Involves  the 
mining  of  publicly  owned  coal  which  lies 
under  privately-held  homestead  land.  This 
problem  will  be  discussed  tomorrow. 


the  energy  erials.  wrapped  in  the 

all  before  It 


flag,  carries 


FALLING  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 
THREATEN  DEPRESSION 

'  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  must  on  sober 
consideration  be  concerned  with  the  dis- 
astrous drop  in  the  price  of  live  cattle 


and  hogs.  On  the  other  hand.  I  recog- 
nize that  probably  90  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are  going  to  make  a 
hasty,  and  I  fear,  unwarranted  appraisal 
of  this  situation  and  take  the  position 
that  they  are  happy  to  see  anything  that 
brings  down  the  price  of  meat. 

Certainly  last  summer  the  price  of 
meat  did  reach  record  levels,  but  now 
cattle  prices  and  hog  and  poultry  prices 
have  broken  disastrously.  Live  cattle  sold 
yesterday  in  Omaha  for  $35.50  a  hun- 
dred, almost  exactly  the  same  that  they 
brought  20  years  ago — 1951,  to  be  exact — 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
was  much  greater  than  it  is  today  and 
when  production  costs  were  but  a  frac- 
tion of  what  they  are  today. 

The  first  people  to  be  destroyed  were 
cattle  feeders.  After  feeding  the  cattle 
for  unreasonable  periods  of  time  in  the 
hope  of  Increased  prices,  many  of  them 
have  put  far  more  money  per  head  in 
them  than  the  cattle  are  now  worth. 
These  feed-lot  losses  were  necessarily 
immediately  reflected  in  the  value  of 
cows  and  calves.  Of  course,  the  price  of 
hogs  cannot  remain  very  high  when  the 
price  of  cattle  drops  as  it  has  recently, 
and  it  has  not.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  regard  to  turkeys  and  chickens.  The 
live  prices  of  all  of  these  animals  have 
declined  to  where  it  is  utterly  Impossible 
for  any  producer  to  hope  to  feed  even 
$2.50  com  or  protein  feed  made  from 
$5  beans  and  to  ever  hope  to  come  out. 
Disastrous  as  these  livestock  losses  are. 
I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
only  seen  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  price 
of  feed  grain  is  bound  to  plummet  in  the 
next  few  weeks  if  the  price  of  live 
animals  stays  where  It  is. 

With  low-priced  com  and  soybeans 
farmers  are  going  to  turn  to  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  similar  crops,  but  this  year  we 
are  going  to  produce  something  like  20 
to  25  percent  more  wheat  than  we  pro- 
duced last  year.  Obviously  the  whole  ag- 
ricultural structure  is  in  grave  danger. 

Again.  I  recognize  that  many  of  our 
constituents  are  going  to  say  "Ain't  that 
nice."  Maybe  it  would  be  nice  for  them 
if  it  did  not  clearly  carry  the  unmistak- 
able storm  warning  of  an  approaching 
disaster.  I  have  lived  kmg  enough  to  per- 
sonally observe  a  number  of  depressions. 
Sc«ne  of  our  younger  colleagues  have 
never  seen  a  depression.  A  depression  can 
cause  more  misery,  more  heartaches,  and 
indeed  more  physical  loss  than  a  hurri- 
cane or  a  foreign  war.  Ask  those  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  the  family  in 
1931. 

Now  the  alarming  thing  is  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  depression  that  did  not  start 
with  a  break  in  farm  prices.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  drop  in  farm  prices  is 
going  to  cause  a  depression,  but  I  do 
mean  that  we  have  set  the  stage.  We 
have  created  the  situation,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  do  not  take  prompt 
action  to  stop  this  decline  in  farm  prices, 
we  will  see  all  of  our  hard  earned  social 
gains  wiped  away. 

And  If  it  comes,  remember  that  a  de- 
pression strikes  harder  In  the  great  cities 
than  it  does  in  the  rural  area.  Farm  peo- 
ple win  not  have  much,  but  they  will 
not  starve.  It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
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ernment  will  not  let  anyone  starve  in  the 
cities,  but  if  we  face  a  real  depression, 
the  (jrovemment  may  very  well  find  itself 
powerless  to  feed  the  people  of  our  cities, 
i,  therefore,  want  it  said  that  we  did 
have  warning  that  a  depression  might 
occur — that  there  were  those  in  Congress 
who  soimded  the  alarm. 

Now,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  The 
very  first  thing  that  can  be  done  is  that 
the  President  can  close  the  gate  that  he 
opened  more  than  a  year  ago  when  he 
suspended  the  statutory  limitation  on 
the  importation  of  meat  to  this  country. 
He  opened  this  gate  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  meat  when  supplies  were 
short  and  prices  were  high.  Conditions 
are  now  exactly  the  reverse  and  he  should 
at  least  bring  these  imports  down  to  the 
level  provided  by  law.  Tliis  can  be  done 
by  a  simple  order.  It  does  not  require  any 
legislation. 

In  the  next  place  we  can  provide  some 
credit  for  those  who  have  been  so  cruelly 
hurt  by  the  drop  in  livestock  prices.  If 
these  people  are  to  stay  in  business,  and 
if  the  production  of  meat  is  to  continue, 
somebody  must  provide  that  credit.  In 
most  cases  the  banks  cannot  provide  it. 
We  have  a  so-called  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, but  it  will  not  make 
loans  to  the  people  whose  business  it  is 
to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  for  the 
Nation,  because  they  say  that  this  is  not 
"business."  This  is  "just  farming." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  some  fortunate 
livestock  operators  who  suggest  they  do 
not  want  any  loans,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  urge  them  to  take  any,  but  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  a  great  many  who  must 
have  credit  or  quit  producing.  We  hope 
there  are  other  things  that  can  be  done 
to  keep  production  on  an  even  keel. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  learn  just  what 
can  be  done  and  to  learn  what  should 
not  be  done,  I  have  announced  hearings 
before  the  Agriculture  Committee  be- 
ginning next  Tuesday.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  will  be  our  first  vwtness.  We 
have,  of  course,  invited  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  we  have  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  White  House.  We  feel 
that  we  need  a  frank  Government.  We 
have  asked  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry, at  least  those  who  can  afford  to 
make  the  trip  to  Washington,  to  come 
here  and  give  their  views. 

We  know  there  will  be  conflicts  and 
differences  in  judgment.  It  will  be  the 
problem  of  the  committee  to  try  to  ap- 
praise the  various  suggestions  made.  A 
number  of  bills  have  already  been  intro- 
duced. Others  will  be  introduced  during 
the  coming  days.  These  bills  are  being 
referred  to  the  Subcomittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains,  headed  by  Mr.  Foley 
of  Washington.  He  has  announced  that 
he  will,  on  the  following  week,  that  is, 
on  June  25,  beginning  consideration  of 
the  specific  legislative  proposals  after 
the  full  committee  has  heard  and  consid- 
ered the  problems  and  the  basic  ideas  for 
their  solution.  We  invite  every  Member  of 
the  House  and  of  the  other  body  to  at- 
tend any  and  all  of  these  hearings.  We 
think  they  might  concern  your  constit- 
uents more  than  you  have  supposed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  INCREASE  FEDERAL  ESTATE 
TAX  EXEMPTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Hansen)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
remedy  what  I  consider  to  be  a  defective 
and  regressive  feature  of  the  U.S.  tax 
code.  This  bill  will  increase  the  Federal 
estate  tax  exemption  from  the  present 
$60,000  to  $120,000. 

The  amount  of  this  exemption  has 
not  changed  since  1942  during  which 
time  the  cost  of  living  has  just  about 
tripled.  In  1942  dollars,  the  equivalent 
exemption  today  would  amount  to  nearly 
$180,000.  I  believe  some  adjustment  is 
clearly  needed. 

This  proposal  will  greatly  benefit  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  who  want  to 
pass  on  the  family  business  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  It  will  also  assist  a  fam- 
ily that  has  invested  the  bulk  of  its  as- 
sets in  a  home.  Land  speculation  and 
rising  property  values  are  forcing  many 
of  these  persons  to  sell  their  farms,  and 
businesses,  and  homes  just  to  pay  the 
estate  taxes.  These  people — not  the 
wealthy — are  the  ones  who  stand  to 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 

Another  reason  for  increasing  the 
$60,000  exemption  is  a  recent  change  in 
the  tax  law  which  speeds  up  the  collec- 
tion of  the  estate  tax  from  15  to  9  months 
after  the  date  of  death.  Owners  of  small 
businesses,  farms,  and  homes  will  likely 
not  have  sufiQcient  liquid  assets  readily 
available  to  pay  a  large  estate  tax  bill 
9  months  after  a  death.  This  situation 
may  well  jeopardize  that  business,  farm, 
or  home  for  which  a  family  or  individual 
has  worked  so  hard. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  effect  a 
genuine  and  needed  reform  in  this  Na- 
tion's tax  system  and  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
text  of  H.R.  15373: 

HJR.  15373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  section 
2052  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  exemption  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  estate  tax)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$120,000". 

(b)  Section  6018(a)  (1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$60,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$120,000". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  estates 
of  decedents  dying  after  December  31,  1972. 


STATEMENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  petulance  usually  reserved  to  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Mo  Udall  and  Henry 
Jackson  have  blamed  the  defeat  of  the 


land  use  planning  bill  on  "impeachment 
politics."  Mr.  Udall  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent changed  his  position  on  land-use 
planning  in  order  to  retain  the  support  of 
conservative  Members  of  the  House 
regarding  impeachment.  That  is  not  just 
a  political  distortion;  it  is  imdiluted, 
weed-growing,  grass-burning  chicken 
manure. 

Udall  says  the  President  shifted  his 
position.  Not  so.  He  had  never  supported 
the  Udall  bill.  The  President  supported, 
strongly,  the  concept  of  land-use  plan- 
ning. He  still  does.  He  was  made  aware 
of  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  Udall  bill 
by  myself.  He  agreed,  after  analysis,  that 
private  property  was  jeopardized — as  did 
Mr.  Udall  who  planned  to  support  an 
amendment  that  he  said  would  remed\- 
this.  The  President  felt  that  the  involved 
Federal  process  set  up  in  the  Udall  bill 
would  delay  and  confuse  already  long- 
delayed  and  very  confused  State  and 
community  land  planning  programs.  He 
supported  the  Steiger-Rhodes  bill,  as  did 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Since,  by  chance,  I  was  involved  in  ev- 
ery facet  of  the  effort  to  stop  the  Udall 
bill,  and  thus  aware  of  all  the  pulling 
and  hauling,  I  am  particularly  offended 
by  the  implication  that  I  and  all  of  the 
other  concerned  Members  of  Congress 
on  both  sides  of  the  poUtical  aisle  were 
part  of  some  kind  of  a  deal  to  trade  for 
impeachment  support. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  was  a  lousy 
bill.  The  one  single  action  which  brought 
about  the  defeat  of  the  rule  was  Mr. 
Udall 's  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  several  days  before  the  bill  came 
to  the  floor  of  21  amendments  he 
planned  to  offer  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
A  great  deal  of  lobbying  had  been  done 
by  private  and  public  groups  to  alert  the 
public  to  their  concerns  about  the  bill. 
The  folks  responded  heavily  with  mall 
opposing  the  bill.  But  the  rule  would 
have  passed  if  Udall  had  not  clearly 
demonstrated  the  bill's  inadequacies  by 
this  flood  of  amendments  that  had  been 
promised  to  gain  support  from  dis- 
gruntled private  interests.  The  Members 
of  the  House  are  reluctant  to  write  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House  because 
of  the  lack  of  certainty  as  to  the  effect 
of  specific  amendments. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  disap- 
pointed Udall  and  Jackson  at  seeing 
their  national  white  horse  left  in  the 
bam  poses  a  very  real  threat  to  an  al- 
ready lurching  legislative  process.  If  the 
liberals  start  screaming  "impeachment 
politics"  every  time  a  new  Federal  grab 
is  stopped,  they  are  going  to  intimidate 
some  Congressmen  in  this  election  year. 

And  that  is  a  use  for  Watergate  that 
even  the  Washington  Post  or  the  New 
York  Times  had  not  thought  of. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  had  informed  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona    (Mr.  Udall) 
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that  he  was  going  to  be  discussing  him 
and  using  his  name? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona,  t  thank  the 
eentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  raising 
uhat  question.  I  not  only  (idvlsed  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  but  I  showed 
the  gentleman  the  text  of  this  rather 
sensitive  and  objective  matei  ial  wliich  I 
am  in  the  process  of  discussi  ig 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thanlt  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  I  am  not  sure  J  agree  with 


the  characterization  of  that, 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.    RONCALLO    of    New 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
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3ut  I  thank 


York, 
yield? 


Mr. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  sun  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Sfeaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rele- 
vant to  the  question  that  hait  just  come 
up,  was  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  now 
in  the  well  informed  of  the  press  con- 
ference that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  was  goii  g  to  have 
yesterday?  This  press  confurence  was 
covered  by  papers  all  over  tie  country. 
Was  the  gentleman  consulti  d  and  in- 
formed that  totally  false  iccxisations 
would  be  made  that  Members  of  this 
House  who  voted  to  defeat  ihe  rule  on 
the  land  use  bill  are  indiffe;  ent  to  the 
Nation's  problems,  and  that  the  "coun- 
try's land"  was  mortgaged  "fo  r  conserva- 
tive votes  on  Impeachment?"  Was  the 
gentleman  consulted  on  this' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No,  I  was 
not,  but  I  do  not  share  the  concern  of 
the  previous  questioner  tha*^  t  somehow 
or  other  breaches  ordinary  conduct. 
When  one  has  dealt  with  v(nal  abuses 
all  of  one's  political  life,  ndthing  sur- 
prises you.  That  is  an  editori  il  sort  of  a 
comment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Sieaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  recent  statements 
of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Udali  )  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <M:-.  Jackson) 
concerning  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
Tuesday  on  the  Land  Use  Pli  inning  Act. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  grantini ',  a  rule  for 
this  legislation,  but  obviously  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  did  not  think  this  bill 
was  ready  for  floor  action.  The  will  of 
the  House  has  been  worked. 

The  frantic  cries  by  these  two  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  "impeachment 
politics"  and  "scare  tactics"  are  regret- 
table and  certainly  imwarnnted.  This 
smacks  of  sour  grapes  and  is  not  worthy 
of  these  two  gentlemen. 

Senator  Jackson's  threat  o '  attaching 
this  land  use  measure  to  a  "n  lust  bill"  Is 
most  Inappropriate.  I  have  Edways  de- 
plored this  type  of  pcdltlcal  mfcineuvertng 
and  to  attempt  to  pass  such  major  legis- 
lation as  this  In  such  a  maiiner  is  un- 
thinkable. 


I  remind  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  we  still  have  two  bodies 
in  Congress  and  urge  him  to  confine  his 
legislative  muscle  flexing  to  his  own 
Chamber. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  It  very  clear  and  plain  that  I  voted 
against  the  rule,  and  there  was  certainly 
no  Impeachment  deal  in  my  voting 
against  the  rule.  I  resent  any  Implica- 
tion on  any  of  us  as  that  being  the  rea- 
son for  doing  so. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  It  is 
a  very  rare  Instance  In  which  I  have  ever 
voted  against  an  open  rule,  but  I  suppose 
an  exception  proves  the  rule. 

I  think  that  the  discussion  during  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  diu'ing  consid- 
eration of  the  rule  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  were  many,  many  amend- 
ments that  were  to  be  offered  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill  to  try  to  make  the  leg- 
islation more  acceptable.  I  believe  that 
was  really  an  admission  on  the  part  of 
the  authors  of  the  legislation  themselves 
that  it  was  not  a  good  bill,  and  that  the 
rule,  therefore,  should  not  be  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  apologies  for 
opposing  that  rule.  I  think  the  time  is 
going  to  come  when  there  will  be  some 
land  use  legislation  that  probably  will 
not  be  of  the  variety  or  kind  that  the 
gentleman  proposed,  but  most  certainly 
not  this  carrot-and-the-stick  approach 
that  was  being  offered  at  that  time. 
Every  foot  of  land  in  this  coiuitry  would 
have  been  subject  to  Federal  control. 

I  certainly  am  delighted  that  the  gen- 
tleman took  the  special  order,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  can  join  in  the  feeling  that  those 
who  voted  against  this  had  nothing  to 
do  with  impeachment.  It  simply  :s  not 
true.  I  repeat  again,  I  do  not  know  the 
forces  that  were  raised  for  or  against 
this  thing.  I  simply  know  that  the  people 
in  my  district  believe  it  was  a  step,  a  foot 
in  the  door,  that  would  ultimately  lead 
to  Federal  control  over  every  foot  of  land 
in  America. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  l&c.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  entitled  to  oppose 
the  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is.  But  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
there  should  be  a  suggestion  interpreted 
in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  or  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  that  anyone 
in  this  Congress  voted  against  this  rule 
on  the  basis  of  some  question  of  im- 
peachment. 

The  suggestion  was  that  the  admin- 
istration changed  Its  position  because  of 
the  known  opposition  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  bill,  and  there  was  a 
suggestion  that  the  administration  was 
motivated  by  impeachment  politics,  not 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  changed 
his  vote  or  bargained  his  vote,  and  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  clear  because  I 


think  it  is  a  disservice  to  the  statements 
made  by  both  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall)  to 
imply  that  they  were  questioning  the 
motivation  of  Members  cf  the  House  in 
their  vote.  They,  as  I,  disagree  with  the 
result,  but  there  was  no  implication  of 
imprcHiriety  in  the  decision  made  by  the 
Members. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
entirely  within  his  rights  in  opposing 
the  bill.  I  disagree  with  his  interpreta- 
tion. I  think  the  Record  should  be  made 
clear  that  there  was  not  an  accusation 
made  by  any  gentleman  in  the  press  con- 
ference as  to  the  motivation  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  question  of  the  motivation  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  com- 
ments and  the  eloquent  defense  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  gentleman  from  Arizdna 
(Mr.  Udall). 

I  will  tell  the  gentlemen  that  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  press  conference  he  re- 
ferred to  was  three  phone  calls  from 
members  of  the  press  who  attended  that 
conference,  who  asked  me  if  I  had.  In- 
deed, made  any  deal  with  the  White 
House  on  impeachment  in  exchange  for 
my  leadership  in  defeating  the  bill.  What 
the  gentleman  reports  to  us  here  I  have 
no  doubt  is  exactly  what  he  felt  was  said 
by  Mr.  Udall  and  Senator  Jackson. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  at  least 
three  memb«^  of  the  press  at  that  con- 
ference felt  that  both  Senator  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Udall  suggested  that  impeach- 
ment politics  has  pervaded  this  body  to 
the  point  where  we  were  exchanging 
votes  for  a  position  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  has  read  the 
press  releases  that  were  attendant  to 
that  press  conference. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  only  read 
that  portion  reproduced  by  the  press.  I 
did  not  read  any  handouts. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield 
further,  they  were  available.  I  think  the 
gentleman  should  consult  them,  because 
they  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  I  think 
they  would  clear  this  matter  up. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  that  which  I  read  in 
the  press  did  nothing  but  persuade  me  In 
my  position.  All  of  the  reference  made  to 
impeachment  politics  was  not  further 
defined,  and  the  Interpretation  of  that 
was  made  by  the  members  of  the  press, 
and  the  gentlemen  heard  the  full  text. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Ketchttm)  . 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self totally  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  deeply  resented  the  Imqplication 
In  the  press  release,  or  in  the  story  that 
I  read  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  of  the  statements  allegedly  and 
purportedly  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
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Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

I  am  and  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Interior  Committee  since  I  have  been  a 
Member,  admittedly  a  very  short  time, 
but  I  think  tlie  gentleman  In  the  well 
knows,  as  do  most  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  I  totally  oppose  the  concept  of 
the  Federal  land  use  plnnnlng.  wtiich,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  was  a  total  Federal 
intervention  In  State  business.  I  am  a 
Republican.  Tlie  President  never  calls 
me;  r»  coanseior  to  the  President  ever 
contacted  me;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  i"n 
my  oflace  every  15  mlnates  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  the  bfll. 

That  certainly  dtoes  not  seem  to  indi- 
cate to  me,  since  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  a  branch  of  the  executtve, 
that  the  President  was  out  to  teH  tl>e  bin. 

I  think  it  is  dcrubly  "unfortanate  that 
the  reference  to  impeachment  politics 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ariaona 
upparently  in  trying  to  give  some  flavor 
In  a  petulCTit  manner  to  this  matter  over 
which  be  was  so  upset,  tbat  is  loang  tbis 
bill. 

It  is  tnterestJng  to  note  also  that  when 
he  went  before  the  Rules  Committee  last 
F^ruary  to  get  a  rule  on  this  bill,  his  ftrst 
indiciition  to  the  press  was  that  he  had 
been  douWe-crossed  by  the  members  of 
his  own  party.  The  bin  w»s  not  one  iota 
different  when  the  Rules  Committee  put 
it  out  this  past  montti  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  months,  so  the  bill  was  just  as 
bad  when  it  came  to  the  floor  the  other 
day  as  It  was  to  February,  and  indeed  as 
It  was  when  it  was  mtroduced.  Tlw  bill 
was  bad. 

I  opposed  the  bill  as  a  le€«5er,  or  at 
least  I  assmne  I  was  a  leader  of  the  op- 
position on  the  floor  the  other  day,  and 
I  opposed  the  rule  which  brought  it  to  the 
floor.  I  <teeply  resent  any  implication  or 
any  Inuendo  t^lat  it  iMui  one  thing  to  do 
with  impeachment  politics. 

I  think  perhaps  tt  might  have  had  a 
little  something  to  do  with  Presidential 
politics.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  both  indivldoals  who  held  that  press 
conference  are  Presidential  aspirants. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  way  they  get  their 
press. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizcma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  point 
before  I  yield  further,  and  it  is  a  little 
broader  than  tbe  immediate  concern  of 
those  who  voted  on  the  matter  before  us 
on  Tuesday.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  the 
problem  presented  by  the  disappoint- 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udai 
and  ttie  disappointed  Senator  fror. 
Washington  at  seeing  their  national 
white  horse  left  in  the  bam  is  this:  If 
each  time  they  are  disappototed  the  lib- 
erals will  be  screaming  "impeachment 
politics,"  every  time  a  new  Federal  grab 
is  stopped,  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
Congressmen  who  will  be  intimidated  In 
this  eiecttan  year.  That  is  a  use  for 
Watergate  that  even  tbe  Washington 
Post  and  tbe  New  York  Tinaes  have 
overiooked.  I  think  It  presents  a  very 
real  threat.  It  distorts  even  further  the 
soifl  of  this  country  because  while  we 
are  all  focused  on  and  concerned  about 
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the  future  of  the  Presidency,  we  have  to 
recognize  this  is  a  calculated  device.  In 
my  mind,  to  utilize  that  national  con- 
cern to  -warp  legislation  to  a  position 
that  tt  could  not  have  achieved  In  any 
other  clhnate. 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  here  Is 
going  to  be  consciously  intimidated  by 
statements  that  If  we  voted  for  this  bill 
we  will  be  considered  as  supporters  or 
antagonists  of  the  President  tn  impeach- 
ment. I  do  no  think  that  will  occur,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  recogize  that  possi- 
bility exists. 

In  the  same  manner  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  threatened 
•OS  -with  being  placed  on  the  environ- 
mental evaluation  politicsd  list  if  we 
voted  against  the  rule.  We  can  look  for 
more  of  the  same  in  the  future,  I  assimie, 
from  people  who  think  this  is  a  valid 
political  device. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  would  t;ruar- 
rel  with  noljody  who  supports  land-use 
pfanning,  as  to  the  economics  of  that 
position.  I  would  quarrel  with  nobody 
■who  STippoTts  the  Udall  bllL  I  would  not 
object  to  people  who  even  accuse  me  of 
excessive  lobbying.  I  do  not  feel  bad 
about  people  who  say  I  and  others  who 
oppose  the  bill  distorted  the  facts,  be- 
cause I  know  we  did  not.  But  I  really 
feel  bad  about  being  accused  of  involving 
this  dtuation  tn  impeachment  politics, 
not  only  because  that  was  not  so  but  also 
becaase  I  think  it  seriously  jeopardizes 
whatever  work  we  might  be  capable  cA 
doing  In  this  body. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  AriEoim.  I  yield  to 
tbe  g^iUeman  from  Calif(»-nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  Wft^iington  Post  article  this 
morning  also  reported  that  proponents 
of  the  land-use  legislation  are  charging 
that  "scare  tactics"  were  responsible 
for  tbe  House  defeating  the  rule  on  tbe 
land-use  bill  this  week. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  know 
from  tbe  debate  on  Tuesday,  serious  and 
well-founded  objections  to  the  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  on  Constitution- 
al grounds  were  raised.  Tbe  "taking"  of 
private  property  without  just  compensa- 
tion is  in  clear  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  The  concept  of  land- use 
planning  contrtdled  at  the  Federal  level 
could  be  in  direct  vi<^tion  of  the  16th 
amendment  which  reserves  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people  tboae  "powers  not  dete- 
'^ated  to  tbe  United  States  by  the  Oon- 

'uti(»i.  nor  prc^bited  by  it  to  tbe 
■es " 

_j  the  raising  ol  these  constitutional 
questions  are  the  "scare  tactics"  we  who 
apposed  the  bill  are  bpjng  credited  with, 
and  these  are  the  fact£  whkh  the  Post 
did  not  print,  then  I  am  pleased  to  have 
raised  these  constltutionai  qiiftat^ons. 

It  is  time  tbe  propooetits  of  this  legis- 
lation stop  joakinf  excuses,  and  accept 
the  fact  that  the  rule  on  this  bill  was  de- 
feated because  the  majority  ol  Members 
of  this  House  believe  strongly  in  the 
Constitution  and  their  responsibility  to 
the  people  who  elected  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman     who     did     a     tremendous 


amount  of  work  to  oppose  this  bad  legis- 
lation. His  efforts  to  acquaint  Members 
with  the  facts  about  the  pro\i5lons  in 
this  legislation  were  substantially  re- 
sponsible for  the  rule  being  defeated. 

I  think  we  can  be  grateful  that  addi- 
tional hearings  were  held  giving  people, 
who  were  familiar  with  this  legislation, 
as  reported,  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views.  It  helped  to  ha\'e  the  logical 
reasons  why  this  legislation  would  t>e.  in 
fact,  so  badly  detailed  in  the  record  of 
the  bearings. 

I  think  that  it  is  even  more  important 
that  tbe  gentleman  took  this  time  today 
to  clearly  put  to  rest  the  very  fallacious 
argument  that  our  votes  were  in  any  way 
related  to  "impeachment  politics."  There 
is  no  relationship  whatsoever.  It  Is  highly 
imfortunate  that  the  motives  of  the 
Members  who  voted,  according  to  their 
principles,  to  defeat  the  rule  on  this  leg- 
islation are  being  cloaked  in  "'impesch- 
ment  politics." 

■We  can  fnllj'  appreciate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  who  is  an  ac- 
tive candidate  for  President,  might  be 
seeking  ways  to  present  his  case  in  some 
kind  of  a  different  manner. 

PAEI.IAMEKTABT    ZNQVmT 

Mr.  FOIXy.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  the  gen- 
tleman win  suspend  for  a  minute,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaona  yield  lot  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  The  gentleman  will  state  bis 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in  order 
to  impugn  the  motives  of  a  Member  of 
the  other  body? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  have 
not  impugned  anyone's  motives. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  pose  the  parlliunentary 
inquiry,  whether  or  not  discussion  of  the 
motives  of  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
is  in  order.  

Tlie  ^^AKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  It  is  not  in  order,  in 
view  of  the  rule  of  comity  between  the 
two  Houses. 

I^ie  genlteman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  advise  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Rotjsselot)  that  I  am  about 
to  contanoe  to  yield  him  the  time ;  that  I, 
too,  think  it  is  very  presumpth'e  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  who  is  run- 
ning for  President;  all  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif ornia  <Mr.  Roussplot^ 
say  was  that  the  Senator  was  a  cEindidate 
for  President. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  is  a  potential 
eanoidate  for  President.  If  that  is  tm- 
pogning  his  motives,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  Tbe  reniarks  of  the  gentleman 
fram  Caiifocnia  and  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  are  oat  of  order. 
I  ask  that  they  be  stncten. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arieona.  Mr.  Spencer. 
micht  I  be  heard  on  that  point  of  order? 

The  SP£AK£R  pro  tempore.  Tbe  gen- 
Qeman  adU  proceed  on  (he  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STKLGKR  of  Arizona.  I  would  re- 
state what  I  said,  that  in  my  view  it  is 
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presumptuous  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  to  hold  himself  lip  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  I  fail  to  see  that  that  i ;  impugning 
the  gentleman's  motives. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  in  jK>litical  life 
that  the  gentleman  from  We  shington  is, 
indeed,  a  candidate  for  the  Pi  esidency,  at 
least  in  his  own  eyes. 

I  suspect,  and  I  am  certainl  -^  entitled  to 
a  view  of  that  candidacy  md  I  have 
stated  that  view,  with  no  int  ;nt  at  all  of 
demeaning  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempor  ;.  While  the 
gentleman  has  not  demanded  that  words 
be  taken  down,  the  Chair  wil  I  state  that 
under  the  riiles  of  debate  it  is  lot  in  order 
for  a  Member  to  voice  an  opi  ilon  or  cast 
a  reflection  on  either  Mem  >ers  of  the 
House  or  Members  of  the  oth  sr  body  and 
it  is  not  in  order  to  refer  i  o  Senators 
by  name  or  in  terms  of  person  il  criticism, 
or  even  for  the  purpose  of  compliment- 
ing and  the  inhibition  extends  to  com- 
ments of  criticism  of  their  actions  out- 
side the  Senate. 

The  Chair  would  also  poin  out  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  carrying  on  this  de- 
bate that  it  is  Thursday  aftimoon  and 
there  is  no  need  to  get  invoh  ed  in  a  big 
political  debate. 

So  the  gentleman  in  the  w(  11  will  pro- 
ceed in  order. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  Speaker  that  his  logic  is  irrefutable. 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentUman  from 
California  further  to  please  proceed  in 
order.  I  would  request  when  yielding  to 
him  that  he  would  refrain  f roi  a.  any  com- 
ment on  any  Senator  r\xnnin!:  for  Pres- 
ident in  any  State  in  the  Nor  ihwest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appieciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  wou  d  just  like 
to  say  that  it  is  the  purpose  ( if  this  spe- 
cial order  to  comment  further  on  our 
vote  on  Tuesday  relating  to  tJ  le  land  use 
bill,  and  the  press  conferencj  that  was 
held  yesterday  discussing  that  vote. 

I  thought  in  this  House  \re  had  the 
right  to  discuss  these  kinds  of  things, 
and  that  is  why  I  was  thankii  ig  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  for  brnging  this 
up.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  discussed  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  ojf  the  com- 
ments made  during  that  prdss  confer- 
ence by  various  Members — ard  others — 
were  in  fact  comments  that  needed  pro- 
per refutation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  s<  y,  in  con- 
clusion, that  during  that  same  press  con- 
ference, there  was  a  comnjent  about 
"scare  tactics,"  and  that  sortie  kind  of 
"scare  tactics"  were  involved.  Many  of 
us  were  concerned — I  do  not  tJiink  it  was 
a  matter  of  "scare  tactics  "-4-about  the 
constitutional  considerations  that  were 
raised  by  this  legislation.  We  felt  that  It 
might  potentially  lead  to  violations  of 
govenunent  at  several  levels,  ttiie  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  and 
without  just  compensation  procedures. 
We  were  concerned  about  possible  vio- 
lations of  these  constitutional |prlnciples, 
and  if  the  two  gentlemen  whoi  conducted 
the  press  conference  considered  raising 
questions  about  the  Constitution  to  be 
"scare  tactics,"  so  be  It,  because  a  lot  of 


people  in  this  country  shared  these  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment again  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
for  bringing  about  this  discussion,  be- 
cause I  think  It  needed  to  be  undertaken. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  ever  take 
the  position  that  because  somebody — 
somebody — might  be  interested  in  being 
a  Presidential  candidate,  that  it  is  some- 
how a  bad  thing,  I  think  it  is  a  fine 
thing. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Ai-izona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  It  re- 
lates to  impugning  motives,  if  I  under- 
stood the  reading  of  the  rules  a  moment 
ago  by  the  Speaker,  it  seems  the  ether 
gentleman  from  Arizona  the  other  day 
impugned  many  Members'  motives  here 
by  suggesting  why  they  did  not  vote  for 
that  particular  rule;  suggesting  there 
might  be  something  else  involved.  So, 
I  certainly  think  at  that  particular  time 
also  that  Members'  motives  were  im- 
pugned by  the  other  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  Speaker  is  absolutely  right 
when  he  points  out  It  is  improper  to  be 
impugning  motives,  whether  it  is  done 
by  us,  the  good  guys,  or  by  the  bad  guys. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rhetoric 
which  hit  the  headlines  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Federal  land  use  control  legislation 
turns  my  stomach.  Who  Is  kidding  who? 

This  body  Is  the  elected  House  of  the 
poeple.  We  have  spoken,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  discredit  my  vote  as  having 
had  ulterior  motives.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  this  Chamber  who  would  con- 
sider selling  his  vote  over  to  the  kind  of 
cheap  antics  ascribed  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  Are  we  to  live  out  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress  hearing 
about  so-called  Watergate  insurance 
every  time  someone's  pet  bill  is  defeated? 
Will  we  continue  to  hear  from  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  such  threats  as 
"That's  all  right,  boys,  you  defeated  my 
bill,  but  I  can  just  attach  it  to  another 
piece  of  legislation."  What  has  happened 
to  the  code  of  conduct  that  once  said: 
"When  voted  down,  a  bill  Is  dead."  In- 
stead of  bringing  along  ouf  card  for  the 
electronic  voting  machine,  must  we  now 
begin  to  utilize  a  shovel  to  beat  these 
bills  to  the  floor? 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  signed  close 
to  400  letters  in  response  to  about  the 
land-use  planning  legislation.  Plve  of 
those — and  I  repeat  five — supported  the 
proposal.  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you, 
the  people  back  home  have  spoken,  and 
the  House  has  acted  accordingly.  Let  this 
issue  die  a  comfortable  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  wishes  some  more 
time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  that  the  gentleman  from 


Washington  has  his  own  time  a  little 
later  on. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  was  about 
to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  sug- 
gest to  all  the  Members  who  expressed 
this  indignation  that  they  seek  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  press 
conference  referred  to  and  judge  for 
themselves  whether  motives  of  Members 
of  the  House  were  impugned. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  suggesting  that  members  of 
the  press  were  possibly  misinterpreting 
what  was  said  at  that  press  conference, 
is  he;  because  I  know  the  gentleman  is  a 
great  champion  of  the  press.  He  L  not 
saying  that  the  press  erred  in  what  they 
reported? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  dispute  the  gentleman.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  in  many  cases  the  press  has  mis- 
stated what  has  gone  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  get 
around  to  the  point,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  presently  on  the 
floor,  where  we  need  some  explanation 
of  what  happened  with  respect  to  the 
press  conference.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  whether  any  individual,  or  any  in- 
dividual who  was  involved  in  that  press 
conference,  has  asked  for  a  retraction 
or  correction  or  anything  else  with  re- 
spect to  the  statements  carried  by  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  am  present  on  the 
floor  for  a  different  purpose.  I  have  a  5- 
minute  special  order  of  my  own  on 
another  subject. 

I  have  read  both  releases  that  were 
the  subject  of  this  press  conference,  and 
I  did  not  in  any  sense  draw  the  inter- 
pretation that  has  been  drawn  by  the 
various  Members  here  today,  that  those 
statements  impugned  the  motives  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  voting  against 
the  rule. 

My  original  purpose  in  seeking  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
was  just  to  point  out  that  the  point  was 
made  with  reference  to  the  administra- 
tion changing  its  position  on  this  bill; 
not  in  any  sense  charging  Members  of 
Congress  with  having  changed  their 
positions  on  this  bill  as  a  result  of  any 
alleged  impeachment  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  suggested  that  be- 
fore any  Members  draw  any  conclusions, 
the  press  conference  releases  are  avail- 
able and  they  might  request  them.  They 
could  be  a  part  of  this  special  order  and 
be  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  since 
nobody  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  release, 
all  we  had  to  depend  on  was  the  news- 
paper reporting.  That  is  all  we  are  re- 
sponding to. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  that  should  t)e  clear,  that 
you  are  responding  to  the  press  report 
rathw  than  to  the  releases  which  were 
tlie  subject  of  tins  press  conference.  I 
think  an  eximinataon  wonid  satisfy  Hie 
Members  that  no  impugning  of  tJieir 
motives  was  intended  «t  the  pass 
conference, 

Mr.  GBOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  »«- 
tleman  3ric^d? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yie3d  to  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  issuing  a  press  release  or  hoWing  a 
press  conference  do  "not  have  to  keep 
Members  of  the  House  advised  of  It. 
They  do  not  have  to  see  that  Members 
of  the  House  are  given  a  copy  of  tJie 
press  release.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon 
Members  of  the  House  to  nm  aromid 
sefeKing  press  releases  from  Members  of 
the  other  body  or  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FOT.TTY  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  think  it  is  customary  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  send  each  one 
of  their  coUeegues  copies  of  press  re- 
leases. But  I  am  ^tnr  they  are  a-vaiteWe. 
•niis  one  was  probably  Mr.  Udm.l's,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Udaxl  would  be  siad 
to  furnish  Members  a  cop^  of  the  press 
release  or  copies  of  the  press  release. 

Mr.  C5ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not 
want  it  to  appear  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  should  run  around  seek- 
ing a  press  release  after  he  has  seen 
what  appeared  hi  the  newspapers  about 
a  bill  that  was  disapproved. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Not  in  my  judgment.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tlmt 
the  assertion  "was  made  that  a  press  re- 
lease immigned  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  that  before  that  charge 
is  made  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  to 
find  out  what  was  said  and  not  simply 
rely  on  press  reports. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yieW  to 
the  gentleman  from  Cattfomia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttrank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  was  present  at 
■a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  "Hiere  was  a  dlscns- 
sjon  of  this  very  matter,  il  my  memory 
serves.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  answered  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  SrEicirR)  \'ery  much  in  the 
same  vein  as  that  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing now. 

Another  gentleman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Kazen)  took  sharp  issue  with  those 
remarks,  unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
STEIGER)  t€91  me  whether  I  am  correct? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  he  responded  as  though  he 
had  been  accused  of  making  some  kind 
of  deal  on  impeachment  because  he  voted 
against  the  rule.  That  was  his  reaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  violating  the 
rules  of  the  House  against  reading  any- 
thing in  the  well,  but  I  was  just  handed 
a  report  on  the  Udall  comments  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  This  was  tn  the 
Washington  Star-News  dated  Wednes- 
day, July  12: 

Supportara  ct  Um  bill  obarged  after  yes- 
terday's pote  tbAt  tlxe  White  House  belped 


Mu  tt  by  plAjii^  iB^e&cbment  peptics.  Rep- 
reaentatlve  Morris  K.  Udall  said  President 
Nixon  played  impeachment  polities  on  the 
Wn,  delTbwately  wTthdiawtog  his  suppoit 
of  the  tncBSure  hte  Interior  Secretary  helped 
write,  to  get  conservatives  to  stay  with  him 
on  ImpeachcoeBt. 

Mr.  Bpeafcer,  I  would  say  that  cer- 
tainly implies  feat  »n  arrangement  had 
been  made.  If  that  is  an  erroiieous  qtrete, 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Uoall  would  be  happy  to 
apologize  for  it,  ss  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggested. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  SmtrER>  tn  questioning 
this  morning's  press  reports  about  the 
resurrection  of  the  land  xise  bflL 

Tlie  House  spoke  out  on  Tuesday  and 
decided  to  postpone  consideration  of 
this  very  significant  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  action  of 
the  House  in  deferring  action  on  this 
bill,  and  tfust  tiiat  we  will  not  again 
have  to  coosider  legislation  which  is  so 
deficient  in  so  many  respects.  I  would 
find  it  very  c^ensive  if  my  colleague 
from  AriHsna  (Mr.  UaAiD  would  ac- 
tually impugn  tbe  motives  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  as  it  was 
reported  by  the  press. 

Mr.  BAUIi4AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  2  days 
ago,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  rejected  the  rtQe  on  a  Federal 
land  use  bm  CH.E.  10294)  on  grounds 
which  were  eminently  fair  and  reason- 
able. The  bin  was  rejected  because  it  was 
faulty;  the  fact  that  Its  sponsors  sud- 
denly were  prepared  to  offer  21  last- 
minute  amendments  of  their  own  is 
ample  evidence  of  that.  Scores  of  other 
amendments  had  been  drafted  by  a  broad 
array  of  Members  from  both  parties.  But 
If^giKiaMng  in  this  fashion  does  the  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  a  grave  disserv- 
ice. The  work  should  have  been  done  in 
the  Interior  Committee;  instead,  its 
sponsors  held  doggedly  to  a  position  of 
intransigence  during  committee  delib- 
erations. 

"Hie  bill  was  rejected  because  it  would 
have  effected  a  dramatic  sMft  m  the 
disinlMUon  of  powers  among  local, 
State,  and  Federal  governments.  It  wouid 
have  subordinated  local  zoning  and  land 
use  poweis  entxrely  to  State-level  Bgai- 
cies,  and  in  turn  made  those  State  agen- 
cies ultimately  responsible  to  the  over- 
sight of  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
Claims  by  the  sponsors  of  the  trill  that 
it  w£is  just  a  simple  little  measure  to 
"encourage"  land-use  planning  by  the 
States  and  localities  were,  and  are,  ab- 
surd, suid  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  recognized  that  fact.  It  does 
not  take  a  hill  47  pages  long  to  offer  a 
little  "encouragement." 

And  most  Important  of  all,  the  bill 
was  rejected  because  not  only  is  there  no 
broad  ground  swell  of  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  be  found  among  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  for  it,  but  because  in  fact 
there  is  very  considerable  and  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  the  imposition  of  a 
Federal  role  in  land-use  planning.  The 
bill's  sponsors  have  not  made  a  case  for 
Uieir  measure  to  the  satiefai'^on  of  the 
American  peofJe  Ajod  it  is  about  time 
\y>ai.  this  fact  be  given  some  attention. 
I  was  disturbed  indeed  by  a  press  ooa- 


ference   called  yesterday  by  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  land  use  bill  from  this 
House  and  from  the  other  body,  at  which 
they  claimed  that  "impeachment  pon- 
tics" were  to  Mame  for  the  biH's  defeat. 
This  cdiarge  is  uttedy  without  founda- 
tion, and  is  easily  contradicted  by  the 
fact     that     anonymous    White    House 
functJcMiaries  sent  down  a  iast-minute 
package  oi  amendments  which  they  con- 
tended would  make  the  ootomittee  bill 
acceptable  to  them.  In  fact,  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  just  about  every  po- 
sition imaginable  on  this  bill,  and  to  con- 
tend that  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
defeating  the  entire  busineas  just  does 
iK»t  have  any  relation  to  reality.  Inci- 
dentally, I  find  it  almost  amusing  to  ob- 
serve sanguine  liberal  observatioas  «ie 
day  that  the  Pvesid^it  has  been  crippled 
so  badly  by  Wato-gate  that  iie  is  power- 
less in  his  dealings  with  Congress,  and 
idle  next  day  find  the  very  same  individ- 
uals chargii^  th&t  the  President  has  so 
much  power  that  he  cmh  iingiphanrifdly 
defeat  one  of  the  biggefrt  liberal  cause 
oeiebres  of  Uk  liecade.  There  is  a  preUy 
stning  odor  there  somewiiepe. 

Z  am  disturbed,  too,  b»'  tiie  threat  tliat 
this  biU  will  be  attached  as  a  rider  to 
some  other  unrelated  jaeasure  in  the 
Senate.  This  represents  a  fiagrant  at- 
tempt to  thwart  the  obvious  and  very 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure  on  the 
part  of  many  Americans.  Ddre  predictions 
ol  disaster  and  evety  piagne  known  to 
man  should  this  measure  fail  to  be  signed 
toto  law  remind  one  of  Chioten  Little's 
plaintive  claim  that  the  sky  is  about  to 
fall.  The  sky  will  not  fall.  A  Federal  role 
in  land  use  planuiKg  is  neither  needed 
nor  desired  by  most  citizens,  who  know 
that  they  will  have  the  most  effectfs'e 
voice  regarding  land-nse  decisions  in 
tbdr  localities  if  the  re^Jonsibltty  Is  re- 
tained at  tiw  local  level.  And  for  better 
OT  for  woiBe,  many  States  are  opting  for 
their  own  State  levei  land  use  proerams. 
including  ray  home  State  of  Maiyland. 
Bat  they  are  doing  so  witfaoat  l>eii%  sub- 
ject to  a  federally  impaaed  straitjacket 
of  regulations  and  reanii«Benfts.  and  in 
so  doing  they  have  available  to  them  a 
wide  variety  of  options  in  developing  and 
implementing  land  use  planning  pro- 
grams wliicfa  are  best  suited  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  thing  any  Fed- 
eral Land  Use  Planning  Act  will  do  is 
spread  around  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  tt»at  we  do  not  have  to  spread 
around;  and  establish  Federal  authority 
in  an  area  which  has  been  reserved  ex- 
chisively  to  the  States  for  the  nearly  200 
years  we  have  been  incorporated  as  a 
constitutional  Reputdic. 

To  attempt  to  jam  this  down  the 
throats  of  the  American  people  and  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  who  wisely 
voted  to  reject  the  measure  earlier  this 
week,  would  be  wrong  headed  and  dan- 
genxis.  And  no  amount  of  diversionary 
chatter  about  "impeachment  politics  "  or 
"scare  tactics  from  the  right"  are  going  to 
tiiange  tlae  basic  fact  that  this  bill  is  a 
bad  l^.  Trying  to  pin  ti>e  blame  for  de- 
feat erf  a  biU  on  bogeymen  is  an  old  story. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  It  has  been  tried 
and  it  will  not  be  the  last  But  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Members  will  recognise  this 
l34oy  for  what  It  is  and  reject  any  at- 
temi>ts  to  revive  one  of  the  most  iU-ad- 
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vised  pieces  of  legislation  in 
tory. 

Mr.    HUDNUT.    Mr. 
pleased  to  associate  myself 
.narks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  < 
on  the  Land  Use  Planning 
An  article  in  the  Washingtor 
indicates  there  may  be  an 
tach  the  substance  of  H.R.  10894 
House-passed  bill  that  is  "mist 
tion.  I  certainly  hope  this 
measure  will  not  be  brought 
again  under  such  a  procedufe 

I  voted  "nay"  on  the  rule 
eration  (H.  Res.  1110)  becauie 
bill  should  have  been  change  i 
extent  before  coming  out  of 
Interior    Committee.    The 
landmark  legislation  wtiich 
adversely  the  lives  and  property 
individual  citizens,  the  planp 
grams  of  States  and  munici 
direction  of  industrial  growth 
pansion  across  the  Nation.  It 
in  the  opinion  of  many, 
first  step  toward  rigid 
of  all  land.  Yet  no  field 
conducted  and  there  were 
attempt  would  be  made  to 
bill  on  the  House  floor  through 
duction  of  numerous 
my  judgment  a  biU  of  such 
should   not  be  considered 
circumstances. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona 
er,  in  the  absence  of  any  further 
for  yielding  time,  I  am 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


repi  )rts 


ameni  Lments. 


goii  ig 


THE  ARAB'S  VIEW  OF  TH:  2  MIDDLE 
EAST  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi  e.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ;he  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findi^iy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speake^,  now  that 
a  cease-fire  and  a  withdrawa  from  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  the  1973  war  have 
been  achieved  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
hard  bargaining  can  get  utderway  at 
Geneva.  The  thorny  problems  of  with- 
drawal from  lands  occupied  ii  1967  and 
that  posed  by  the  Palestinian  refugees 
will  be  even  more  difficult  to  n  ssolve  than 
the  issues  which  confounded  Secretary 
Kissinger  for  over  a  month  b<  fore  yield 
ing  to  the  cease-fire  in  ^e  Golan 
Heights. 

To  understand  the  Arab  pjjsition  re- 
garding the  contemporary  Middle  East 
problem,  it  is  necessary  to  vie  v  the  issue 
in  its  historical  context.  For  more  than 
5,000  years  the  Arab  peoples  and  their 
ancestors  have  inhabited  tie  Middle 
East,  commonly  called  the  'cradle  of 
civilization"  and  have  had  sovereignty 
over  the  area.  The  Arabic  peoples,  the 
Canaanites  and  Philistines  lived  in 
Palestine  some  3,000  years  befbre  Christ. 

Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  had  one  of 
the  oldest  civilizations  extending  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Sinai  and  the  Sudan.  The 
civilizations  of  the  Philistine;,  Hittites, 
Sumerians,  Arameans  and  Pfioenicians 
encompassed  the  Tigris-Euphtates  area, 
present-day  Syria,  Iraq,  Jon  an,  Leba- 
non, and  Israel  or  Palestine.  1 1  the  14th 
century  its  capital,  Jerusalem  j  was  ruled 
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by  Abd  Khiba,  an  Arab,  imder  an  Egyp- 
tian dependency.  Jerusalem  was  still  a 
Canaanite  city  when  David  and  his  son 
Solomon  ruled  it  in  the  10th  century 
B.C. 

RELIGIOUS    TOLZaiANCE 

It  was  here  in  the  birthplace  of  civili- 
zation that  the  three  great  monotheistic 
religions  emerged,  each  borrowing  from 
one  another.  Alchenaton,  the  pharoah, 
was  the  first  to  believe  in  monotheism 
and  some  say  he  influenced  Moses,  fore- 
father of  the  Hebrews.  The  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ  brought  forth  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  religious  thought.  When  Islam 
emerged  in  the  seventh  century,  it  was 
symbolized  by  tolerance  toward  all  peo- 
ple— Christians,  Jews  and  Moslems  alike. 
This  was  demonstrated  during  the  Is- 
lamic period  when  Christians,  Jews  and 
Moslems  cooperated  in  science,  medicine, 
philosophy,  art  and  translations  of  the 
classics.  This  spirit  lasted  until  the  Otto- 
man Turks  conquered  the  area  in  1916 
and  the  Arab  empire  fell  into  disarray. 
For  400  years  the  advances  of  the  Arab 
world  were  dormant  until  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  swept  across  Europe  and, 
belatedly,  began  to  influence  the  Middle 
East. 

1898    ARAB   AND    JEWISH    NATIONALISM 

Arab  nationalism,  the  desire  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  was  awakened 
in  the  late  l9th  and  20th  century.  At  the 
same  time,  in  1898  Theodore  Herzl  ad- 
vanced the  concept  of  Zionism — a  Jewish 
return  to  Palestine  based  on  Biblical 
prophecy. 

During  the  First  World  War  the  British 
and  French  made  conflicting  promises  to 
both  peoples.  The  Husain-MacMahon 
correspondence  promised  the  Arabs  in- 
dependence in  return  for  joining  the 
British  and  French  against  the  Central 
Powers.  The  Balfour  Declaration  prom- 
ised a  homeland  to  the  Jews.  The  Bal- 
four Declaration  also  stated  that  "noth- 
ing shall  be  done  which  may  prejudice 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  existing 
non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine." 

Then  the  secret  Sykes-Picot  Treaty 
divided  the  area  into  French  and  British 
spheres  of  Influence  which  resulted  in 
the  postwar  mandate  system.  These  were 
the  seeds  of  broken  promises  at  the  root 
of  the  present-day  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

THE    PAU:STINE    PROBLEM 

The  Arabs  view  it  as  ironic  that  the 
area  in  which  the  Jewish  people  had 
for  centuries  lived  free  of  persecution — 
the  Middle  East — would  have  to  pay  for 
the  atrocities  and  guilt  of  the  West.  No 
two  groups  of  people  have  more  cultural 
affinity  and  common  history  than  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews.  Arab  attitudes  over 
the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  are  not 
anti-Jewish,  but  based  on  antipathy  to- 
ward the  political  movement  of  Zion- 
ism, which  has  displaced  Arab  inhabi- 
tants who  had  been  in  Palestine  for 
5,000  years. 

In  1922  Jews  represented  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Palestine;  in 
1935  they  accounted  for  28  percent  of 
the  population;  and  in  1947,  33  percent. 
As  numbers  increased,  the  idea  for  a  na- 
tional home  turned  Into  aspirations  for 
a  Jewish  state  to  be  exclusively  Jewish — 
politically,  ethnically,  and  economically. 
This  concept  was  opposed  by  the  Arabs 


who  wanted  to  preserve  the  Arab  char- 
acter of  Palestine  and  to  restrict  im- 
migration. 

The  Palestine  question  reached  in- 
ternational proportions  during  World 
War  n  and  the  years  that  followed.  Tra- 
ditional American  support  for  minori- 
ties and  the  strong  feelings  of  guilt  which 
still  prevailed  over  the  U.S.  failure  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
during  the  rutWess  Nazi  purges  gal- 
vanized political  support  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Zionist  movement.  In  1944, 
Congress  called  for  unlimited  Jewish 
Immigration  into  Palestine  and  the  re- 
constitution  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
state. 

Unable  to  reconcile  the  divergent 
points  of  view,  the  British  Government 
on  February  18,  1947,  decided  to  submit 
the  entire  Palestine  problem  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  then  an 
embryonic  organization  in  the  process  of 
establishing  procedures  for  the  interna- 
tional community. 

1947-49 

On  November  29,  1947,  the  U.N.  Gen  • 
eral  Assembly  recommended  that  Pal- 
estine be  divided  into  an  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish state  with  Jerusalem  international- 
ized. Within  a  few  days  units  of  the 
Hagana  and  Irgim,  the  two  Jewish 
underground  paramilitary  organizations, 
began  moving  out  to  consolidate  their 
hold  not  only  over  the  area  allotted  to 
the  Jewish  state  by  the  United  Nationc, 
but  also  over  Arab  areas  as  well.  In  his 
book.  The  Revolt,  Menachem  Begin,  lead- 
er of  Israel's  Likud  party,  puts  the  stra- 
tegic objectives  of  the  Irgim  in  January 
1948  as:  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  the  Lydda- 
Ramleh  plain  and  the  Nablus-Jenin- 
Tulkarm  triangle,  all  within  the  pro- 
posed Arab  state.  Arab  reaction  to  these 
developments  was  disorganized  and 
largely  ineffective.  Hence,  when  the  Brit- 
ish Mandate  terminated  in  May  1948,  a 
Jewish  command  of  some  62,500  men — 
many  combat  veterans  of  World  War  n— 
was  in  the  field  to  contest  the  Arab  at- 
tempt to  thwart  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  state.  The  Arab  forces  which  en- 
tered Palestine  totaled  17,500.  These 
forces  succeeded  in  holding  large  por- 
tions of  the  West  Bank  of  Jordan,  in- 
cluding East  Jerusalem.  The  only  Arab 
troops  which  succeeded  in  penetrating 
the  Jewish  state  boundaries  were  an 
Egyptian  coliunn  which  crossed  the  Ne- 
gev  to  Beersheba. 

The  fighting  in  1947-49  amply  demon- 
strated to  many  Arabs  the  ability  of  the 
essentially  European-Jewish  community 
in  Palestine  to  field  a  modern,  well- 
trained  and  organized  fighting  force 
which  succeeded  not  only  in  securing  a 
Jewish  state  as  envisaged  in  the  U.N.  Par- 
tition Recommendation,  but  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  of  Palestine  as  well. 
During  these  hostilities,  more  than  half 
of  the  Palestinian  Arab  population  fled 
the  combat  areas.  This  group  constitutes 
the  core  of  the  Palestinian  refugees  now 
numbering  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
Most  Arab  perceptions  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  emanate  from  what  they 
believe  happened  in  the  1947-49  period. 

THE  FIFTIES  AND  SIXTIES 

The  attempts  to  resolve  the  Issue  In 
the  fifties  and  sixties  met  with  failure 
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from  the  Arab  viewpoint  because  the  f im- 
damentsd  right  of  repatriation  or  com- 
pensation as  required  by  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  Resolution  194(111) 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  never  granted  to  the  Pales- 
tinians by  Israel.  The  Arabs  predicated 
any  consideration  of  acceptance  of  the 
state  of  Israel  on  the  precondition  of  the 
Palestinians'  right  to  return  to  their 
homeland. 

While  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
to  loan  Egypt  funds  for  the  Aswan  Dam 
in  1955-56  damaged  the  U.S.  image  in  the 
Arab  world  and  resulted  in  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  subsequent 
attack  on  Egypt  by  Israel,  France  and 
Britain  did  even  more  to  alienate  the 
Arabs  from  the  West.  President  Eisen- 
hower's demand  for  a  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal,  however,  helped  to  maintain 
American  credibility  in  the  Arab  world. 

During  the  sixties,  the  United  States 
supplied  Israel  with  sophisticated  mili- 
tary weapons  to  coimter  Soviet  weapons 
going  to  Egypt  and  Syria  and,  therefore, 
Arab  hostility  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased. That  these  arms  enabled  Israel 
to  consolidate  its  occupation  of  Arab 
lands  following  the  1967  war  further  en- 
raged the  Arabs. 

1967 

As  former  UJJ.  Ambassador  Charles 
Yost  has  stated,  the  1967  war  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  miscalculations, 
threats,  coimterthreats  said  over 
response  by  both  sides.  Continuous  com- 
mando raids  into  Israel  resulted  in  de- 
termined retaliation  against  Syria,  the 
bombing  of  the  village  of  Es  Sammu, 
shooting  down  of  Syrian  airplanes,  and 
increased  fighting.  Egypt  mobilized  and 
closed  the  Gulf  of  A^.ba  to  Israeli  ships. 
Israel  considered  the  closing  of  the 
Straits  of  Tiran,  which  had  occurred  in 
1956,  an  act  of  war.  The  United  States 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  reopen  the  straits 
through  diplomacy. 

Tension  mounted  and  it  was  an- 
nounced on  Jime  4  that  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Arab  Republic  would 
visit  the  United  States  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  to  consider  other  alterna- 
tives. Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Eban  was 
also  shuttling  between  capitals.  But  time 
had  nm  out.  On  June  5  diplomacy  gave 
way  to  war.  Israel  initiated  a  preemptive 
attack  against  the  poorly  organized  Arab 
armies.  In  6  days  it  inflicted  a  humiliat- 
ing defeat  on  the  entire  Arab  world. 

ARAB    REACTION    TO    1967    WAR 

Arab  reaction  to  the  Israeli  strike  was 
manifold:  during  the  first  36-hours,  dis- 
belief over  the  military  accuracy  of 
Israel  convinced  the  Arabs  that  the  West 
had  assisted  them  as  they  had  once  be- 
fore in  1956.  President  Nassar  and  King 
Hussein  accused  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  of  assisting  Israel 
in  its  military  venture  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  Syria,  Algeria,  and 
three  other  Arab  States  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 

AFTERMATH  OF  THE  JUNE  WAS 

Following  the  war,  a  carefully  worded 
resolution  was  drawn  up  in  the  United 
Nations.  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242  calls  for: 


First,  withdrawal  of  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  from  territories  occupied  in  the 
recent  1967  conflict: 

Second,  termina4ion  of  all  claims  of 
States  of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence of  every  State  in  the  area  and  their 
right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boimdaries  free  from  threats 
or  acts  of  force; 

Third,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  international  waterways 
in  the  area; 

Fourth,  achieving  a  just  settlement  of 
the  refugee  problem;  and 

Fifth,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  in- 
violability and  political  independence  of 
every  State  in  the  area,  through  measures 
including  the  establishment  of  demili- 
tarized zones. 

Egypt  and  Jordan  committed  them- 
selves to  U.N.  Resolution  242  stating  it 
was  a  literal  formula  for  peace;  whereas 
Israel  accepted  it  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  direct  negotiations.  Syria  never 
officially  accepted  U.N.  Resolution  242. 

Arabs  have  felt  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  during  this  time,  and 
until  recently,  has  been  one  of  contra- 
diction. 

On  one  hand,  the  United  States  has 
given  diplomatic  support  to  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  242,  promoted  the  Big 
Four  talks,  developed  the  so-called 
Rogers'  Plan  in  1969,  and  effected  a 
cease-fire  along  the  Suez  Canal  in  1970. 
On  the  other  hand,  Arabs  point  out  that 
the  United  States  has  given  large  quanti- 
ties of  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Israel  which  has  helped  to  solidify  its 
position  in  the  occupied  territories.  Arabs 
believe  that  military  strength  has  also 
made  possible  Israeli  control  over 
Jerusalem.  Many  Arabs  are  bitter  over 
the  structural  and  architectural  changes 
that  took  place  in  Jerusalem  in  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Of  the  additional  240,000  Palestinians 
who  left  the  West  Bank — for  the  second 
time  in  their  lives — only  some  27,000  re- 
turned. The  remainder  became  refugees 
in  make-shift  camps — in  their  view  de- 
nied the  right  of  return,  a  fact  which 
contributed  to  the  resistance  or  "com- 
mando" movement  which  has  plagued 
the  world  ever  since. 

Moreover,  as  the  occupation  wore  on, 
Israel  settlements,  totaling  over  40  in 
number  were  established  on  the  West 
Bank,  in  Sinai,  and  the  Golan  Heights. 
In  the  summer  of  1973,  the  Galili  Plan 
to  absorb  economically  and  politically 
occupied  Arab  territories  was  adopted 
by  the  ruling  Israeli  Labor  Party.  Many 
Arabs  viewed  this  as  particularly  degrad- 
ing and  it  confirmed  to  them  that  the 
situation  would  not  change  imtil  they 
acted. 

THE  OCTOBER  WAR  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH 

The  October  war  was  bom  out  of  frus- 
tration over  the  years  since  1967.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  break  the  7  year  no  war- 
no  peace  stalemate.  The  sole  objective, 
confirmed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer, 
was  to  regain  occupied  Arab  territories. 

THE  on.  EMBARGO 

Even  though  the  Soviet  Union  started 
to  resupply  Egypt  and  Syria  during  the 


October  war,  the  Arabs  reacted  quickly 
and  dramatically  to  the  massive  rearma- 
ment of  Israel  by  the  U.S.  and  the  com- 
mitment of  $2.2  billion  to  Israel's  de- 
fense. On  October  17,  1973,  the  Arab  oil 
producing  states  applied  &n  oil  embargo 
against  the  United  States  and  others  who 
aided  Israel.  Five  months  later,  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted. 

THF  ARAB  POSITION  IN  1974 

Today,  most  Arabs  welcome  the  efforts 
of  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  to 
obtain  disengagement  of  forces  in  the 
Middle  East  and  start  negotiations  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace.  They  hope  that  the 
disengagement  of  Egyptian  and  Israeli 
forces  can  be  foUowed  by  a  similar  dis- 
engagement on  the  Syrian  front  which 
will  allow  the  170,000  displaced  Syrian 
civilians  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
agreement  signed  May  31  could  begin  the 
process  which  will  make  this  possible. 

Beyond  disengagement,  the  hard  ques- 
tions of  withdrawal  from  lands  occupied 
in  1967  and  the  Palestinian  problem  re- 
main to  be  settled.  In  addition  to  with- 
drawal from  occupied  territories,  the 
Arabs  believe  that  any  settlement  must 
include : 

First,  adherence  to  all  provisions  of 
U.N.  Security  Coimcll  Resolution  242. 

Second,  a  just  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem  entailing  self-determination  for 
the  Palestinians,  as  provided  for  in  sev- 
eral U.N.  General  Assembly  resolutions. 

Third,  the  return  of  Arab  Jerusalem  as 
provided  for  in  several  U.N.  resolutions. 

In  short,  what  the  Arabs  want  is  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  a  truly  bal- 
anced policy  in  the  Middle  East.  If  we 
treat  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  equally,  we 
will  greatly  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
world  peace  and  best  serve  our  own  na- 
tional interests. 


AMENDMENT  TO  COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1964 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  YOUNG)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
amend  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  to 
increase  the  funds  for  fisheries  disaster 
rehabilitation.  It  is  time  that  positive 
steps  be  taken  to  aid  our  failing  fishing 
industry.  Our  scattered  efforts  to  re- 
search and  improve  conservation  prac- 
tices in  the  management  of  U.S.  fish- 
eries have  been  insufficient  due  to  inade- 
quate Federal  fimding  and  protection  of 
our  stoclts.  The  foreign  fishing  fleets 
continue  to  exploit  U.S.  stocks  on  our 
shores  and  they  continue  illegal  conser- 
vation practices  on  the  high  seas  in  vio- 
lation of  the  agreements  of  various  inter- 
national conventions. 

Environmental  factors  and  natural 
seasonal  fluctuations  and  disaster  condi- 
tions to  deplete  our  stocks  because  there 
are  no  preventive  practices  to  protect  our 
fisheries.  In  spite  of  the  work  done  by 
many  State  and  Federal  agencies  and 
private  organizations  to  research  the 
habits  of  U.S.  fisheries,  the  stocks  around 
the  country  continue  to  decline  to  the 
point  of  depletion. 
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Let  me  state  an  example.  In  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska,  tbe  sockeye  salmon  fishery 
has  many  times  been  the  most  valuable 
fishery  in  the  State.  The  value  of  Alaskan 
salmon  landings  in  1972,  an  (iff  year  for 


salmon  fisheries,  was  S72.8 
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million,  at 


about  65  percent  of  the  total  Pacific 
salmon  harvest.  Bristol  Bay's]  total  pop- 
ulation of  over  4.000  depeiids  almost 
competely  on  the  salmon  industry.  This 
world's  richest  '"red  salmori"  grounds 
have  given  Bristol  Bay  residents  as  much 
as  $30  million  in  income  in  l  year. 

However,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
fishery  started  in  the  late  1800's,  the 
Bristol  Bay  commercial  operation  has 
been  closed  by  the  State  because  the 
stocks  were  dangerously  depleted  to  the 
point  that  it  was  feared  that  there  worild 
not  be  enough  salmon  to  neturn  and 
spa\(ii  in  their  original  streams  to  replen- 
ish the  populations.  I 

There  have  been  two  major  factors 
that  have  been  responsible  for  this 
depletion.  The  first  is  that  tt*  Japanese 
fishing  fleets  have  taken  as  i^uch  as  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  hardest  of  our 
sockeye  samon  in  any  given  year.  The 
second  and  even  more  destruotive  factor 
has  been  cold  weather  that  has  frozen 
or  destroyed  salmon  beds.  Man-made 
structures  have  also  interfereld  with  the 
normal  traveling  habits  of  theifish. 

While  the  200  mile  bill  mky  help  to 
prevent  the  first  cause  of  depletion,  this 
second  factor  requires  more  s4rious  con- 
sideration. "Riere  are  two  proplems  that 
must  be  considered  and  thes0  are  first, 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  now  destroyed 
fisheries  and  second,  the  further  preven- 
tion of  such  tragedies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing !  today  will 
try  to  accomplish  both  goals  ^)y  increas- 
ing disaster  assistance  to  depleted  fish- 
eries of  the  United  States  by  increasing 
the  funding  for  rehabilitatSon  of  the 
depleted  stocks.  The  funds  that  are  not 
employed  In  this  manner  are  channeled 
to  the  further  research  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  marine  resources. 

Without  this  assistance,  Bristol  Bay 
fishermen  and  fishermen  of  Other  areas 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been 
forced  out  of  fishing  will  suffer  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  without  the 
hopte  of  being  able  to  fish  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  i^ore  point 
The  wise  action  taken  by  tHe  State  of 
Alaska  to  close  the  fishery  although 
initially  costly,  will  in  the  loig  ran  give 
the  fish  populations  a  chance  to  grow. 

Attempts  have  been  made  t  >  plea  with 
the  fishermen  of  Japan  to  hall  their  fish- 
ing activities  in  the  salmon  fisnery.  How- 
ever, our  attempts  have  been  lignored.  If 
their  fishing  continues  on  the  high  levels 
of  the  past,  damage  will  be  irreparable. 
Such  total  disregard  for  essential  con- 
servation practices  points  tojthe  neces- 
sity of  a  200  mile  bill  or  sinmlar  bill  in 
addition  to  increased  fundi^  for  our 
fisheries  work. 

The  excellent  financial  retiim  on  the 
Federal  Government  investnient  makes 
this  action  look  even  more  I  attractive. 
However,  it  is  also  a  necessity  for  our 
fishing  industry,  and  the  American  con- 
sumer who  has  depended  on  fish  as  a 
major  source  of  high  protein  food. 

The  text  of  the  bill  foUowi  i: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  fish  popuIatlonB  of  the  world  have 
been  steadUy  declining  and  certain  popiUa- 
tlons  are  In  danger  of  depletion  as  a  result 
of  Inadequate  fisheries  management  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  natural  and  undetermined 
resource  disasters; 

(2)  one  of  the  world's  most  Important 
salmon  fisheries,  the  sockeye  salmon  fishery 
of  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  which  represented  a 
substantial  share  of  Alaska's  and  the  United 
States'  total  landed  value  of  commerclaJ  fish 
has  recently  been  closed  due  to  depleted  fish 
stocks  as  a  result  of  natural  cavises  and  vio- 
lations of  international  fisheries  treaties; 
and 

(3)  provisions  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
fisheries  which  have  failed  as  a  result  of  re- 
source disasters,  poor  conservation  practices 
or  other  causes  have  been  Inadequate. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  it 
Is  vitally  necessary  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  restore  United  States  fisheries  which 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  resource  dis- 
asters. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964    (16  U..S.C.   779b(b))    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1.600,000''  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  first  proviso  thereof 
by  striking  out  "That"  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  down  through  "undetermined 
causes,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "That  the  Secretary  shaU  give  a 
preference  to  those  States  In  which  he  de- 
termines there  is  a  commercial  fishery  fail- 
ure (and  among  such  States  the  Secretary 
shall  give  preference  to  those  States  in  which 
any  such  failure  resulted  in  any  closiu-e  of 
a  fishery)  due  to  a  resource  disaster  arising 
from  natural  causes,  from  foreign  violations 
of  international  fisheries  agreements,  or  from 
undetermined  causes,". 


McKINNEY      SCXDRES      SECRETARY 
SIMON'S    LOTTERY    TAX    PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recoenlned  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  asked — through  you — ^that  Con- 
gress consider  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  impose  a  20  percent 
withholding  tax  on  State  lottery  win- 
nings. 

While  I  hold  Mr.  Simon  in  high  per- 
sonal regard,  I  must  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  you  ignore  this  request  and  further, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary  would 
withdraw  it  for  sdthough  I  am  siire  im- 
Intentioned,  it  calls  Into  question  the 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

To  allay  all  concerns,  I  would  ask  that 
Secretary  Simon  give  his  support  to  H.R. 
7719  which  I  have  introduced  calling  for 
elimination  of  all  Federal  taxes  on  State 
lottery  winnings. 

My  reasoning,  as  stated  previously,  is 
three-fold: 

A  Federal  income  tax  on  State  lottery 
winnings  fmther  denigrates  deteriorat- 
ing government  credibility  In  that  one 
governmental  entity — in  this  case,  the 
State — creates  the  illusion  of  a  "wind- 
fall" but  that  is  short  lived  when  "big 
brother"  bursts  the  balloon  and  wants 
the  tax  grab  ; 


A  Federal  income  tax  on  State  lottery 
winnings  encourages  the  growth  of  il- 
legal gambling  since  many  law  enforce- 
ment officers  will  tell  you  that  organized 
crime  is  "double  teaming"  the  lotteries 
and  pajring  off  in  tax  fre«  cash;  and 

The  Federal  Government  should  follow 
the  lead  of  the  States  which  have  seen 
the  folly  of  this  type  of  double  taxation 
and  exempt  lottery  winnings  from  State 
income  taxes. 

There  is  a  "windfall  profit"  factor  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  only  beneficiary  Is 
the  Department  of  the  TreasiuT  which 
views  this  type  of  collection  as  unan- 
ticipated revenue  smd  therefore,  never 
Includes  this  figure  in  budgetary 
projections. 

I  think  it  is  especially  sad,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  one  considers  the  magnitude  of 
this  Nation's  economic  problems  that  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  is  left  to  carping  about  the 
small  loss  of  lottery  tax  payments  or 
what  he  refers  to  as  "residual  noncom- 
pliance." He  expresses  his  concern  after 
noting  a  "relatively  high"  compliance 
factor  of  85  percent. 

This  "get  the  little  guy"  approach  con- 
tinues in  his  statement  to  you  when  he 
adds  that  "We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  compliance  is  much  lower  for  win- 
ners of  less  than  $600." 

Insult  is  added  to  injury,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  he  notes — 

Many  winners  are  imsophistlcated  In  tax 
matters  and  thus  fail  to  provide  for  timely 
payment  of  Federal  Income  tax  on  their 
winnings. 

In  a  fatherly  manner,  Mr.  Simon  then 
twits  the  children  by  telling  you  that— 

In  many  cases,  winners  spend  their  lottery 
proceeds  before  the  tax  return  filing  date  sind 
consequently  find  that  they  are  unable  to 
pay  the  tax  on  their  wiiuiings  when  their 
taxes  are  due. 

Mr.  Simons'  solution  is  to  withheld  at 
the  source.  Mine,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
save  everyone  all  this  trouble  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  devil  does  not  deserve 
its  due. 


GREATER  SCRANTON  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  ANNUAL  DINNER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla  (Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  held  its  annual  dinner,  at  which 
I  was  pleased  to  be  present  in  the  role 
of  toastmaster. 

At  that  dinner  particular  attention 
was  given  to  those  firms  in  the  Scranton 
area  which  engage  in  the  export  of  their 
products,  46  such  firms,  with  a  volimie 
of  approximately  $25  million  in  export 
sales.  I  do  not  have  to  point  out  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  export  trade.  It  creates 
jobs  In  the  local  Scranton  market.  It  is 
part  of  our  national  program  to  Improve 
our  balance-of-payments  posture  In 
world  trade;  and  these  firms  are  ample 
proof  that  American  firms  can  compete 
in  world  trade. 

Particular  honor  was  paid  to  several  of 
the  people  who  have  made  notable  con- 
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tributions  to  the  growth  of  industry  in 
the  Greater  Scranton  area. 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  copublisher  of  the 
Scranton  Times,  and  David  F.  Hansen, 
president  of  Pennsylvania  Gas  &  Water 
Co  were  cochairman  of  the  chamber's 
sustaining  fund  drive.  This  is  the  fund 
that  provides  seed  money  for  new  indus- 
trial growth.  They  not  only  achieved 
their  goal;  they  exceeded  it.  Timothy  L. 
Curtin,  president  of  Computer  Reports 
Co ,  was  chairman  of  the  general  mem- 
bership drive.  Again  the  goal  was  not  only 
reached,  but  surpassed.  In  turn,  Mr. 
Curtin  paid  tribute  to  Bernard  Harding, 
Attorney  Robert  Preate,  Bob  Muti,  and 
Robert  Polidori  for  leadership  in  the 
membership  drive. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Muti,  owner 
of  Quality  Car  Wash,  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  two  local  firms  observing  their 
100th  anniversaries— the  West  Side  Bank 
and  the  Consolidated  Molded  Products 
Corp.  He  also  introduced  Miss  Roberta 
Schoen.  who  recently  triumphed  in  a 
contest  with  1,400  other  entrants  in  an 
eastern  U.S.  junior  achievement  contest. 
Miss  Schoen  is  a  student  at  Abington 
Heights  High  School. 

Mr.  Donald  Moyer,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Greater  Scranton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  addressed  the  members. 
Mr.  Moyer  will  work  full  time  in  the 
future  in  helping  to  develop  a  new  in- 
dustrial future  for  the  entire  community. 
He  is  well  experienced  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial development. 

Certainly  one  of  the  outstanding 
speakers  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Robert 
Noland,  president  of  the  Greater  Scran- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bellante,  Clauss,  Miller  & 
Nolan.  We  feel  that  our  chamber  of 
commerce  is  unique  among  the  cham- 
bers of  the  United  States.  It  has  worked 
hand-in-glove  with  the  citizenry  of  the 
community,  with  all  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustrial community,  with  the  men  and 
women  in  the  labor  movement.  Through 
this  splendid  cooperative  effort,  our  com- 
mimity  has  pulled  Itself  up  by  its  boot- 
straps to  become  the  hub  of  so  many 
internationally  minded  companies.  This 
rich  heritage  of  joint  venture  and  joint 
success  is  being  added  to  by  the  current 
president,  Bob  Noland.  who  is  engaging 
the  members  of  the  chamber  in  a  role  of 
major  activities  in  seeking  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  the  people  in 
our  community. 

We  were  fortvmate  to  have  as  principal 
speaker  the  Honorable  John  K.  Tabor. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Ta- 
bor, of  course,  is  well  known  for  his  work 
in  promoting  experts  from  firms  all 
across  the  United  States.  His  presence 
was  an  inspiration  for  all,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  potential  market  for  export 
was  one  listened  to  attentively  by  the 
members  of  the  chamber  that  evening. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  saluting  the  members  of  the  cham- 
ber, particularly  the  firms  which  were 
singled  out  for  their  work  in  the  export 
market.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  append  an  article  from  the 
Scranton  Tribime  concerning  the  dinner. 

Tabob  Salutes  Regional  Firms  Bringing 
Monet  P^om  Abroad 

"Prom  bubble  g\im  to  caskets,  from  the  ex- 
port of  knowledge  through  correspondence 


schools,  to  the  design  of  wnbassles  abroad, 
you  are  already  bringing  foreign  money  to 
Lackawanna  County,"  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  K.  Tabor  declared  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  107th  dinner  of  the  Greater 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce  Wednesday 
night. 

Tabor's  address  at  the  Jermyn  Motor  Inn 
highlighted  a  salute  to  "world  market"  com- 
panies of  the  area. 

Close  to  500  heard  Mr.  Tabor  laud  the 
county's  role  a  "hub  of  international  trade." 
He  commended  regional  business  firms,  who 
he  said,  produce  and  export  more  than  $40 
million   in   goods   to   foreign   countries   an- 

DU&ll  V 

Earlier,  Tabor  presented  certificates  to  32 
area  firms  engaged  in  international  trade, 
haUing  them  for  this  "export"  tocome  at  a 
time     when     the    U.S.    economy     urgently 

He  pointed  out  that  American  trade  with 
the  Arab  nations,  alone,  has  a  potential  mar- 
ket of  $40  bUllon.  He  noted  that  these  na- 
tions will  have  the  wherewithal  for  large- 
scale  investments  in  petroleum  processes  and 
other  facilities  both  in  developed  and  devel- 
oping regions  of  the  world." 

In  a  talk  with  The  Tribune  prior  to  his 
speech.  Tabor  elaborated  on  the  potential 
trade  boom. 

"The  Arab  countries  need  hospitals  and 
medical  facilities,"  he  said.  "They  need  air 
conditioning,  new  hotels,  housing,  better 
transportation  and  airports." 

Explaining  the  "downstream"  aspects  of 
Investing  in  an  expansion  of  their  petroleum 
processes  he  said  the  Arab  communities 
want  to  build  their  own  petro-chemical 
plants,  shipvards,  ships  and  steel  mills. 

But  the  United  States  faces  stiff  competi- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Prance  and  Japan  In  the  $40  bUllon  poten- 
tial Arab  market,  the  Under  Secretary 
warned. 

However,  he  thinks  the  U.S.  carrot  Is  a 
brighter  orange  and  Is  waved  from  a  longer 
and  stronger  stick  than  other  competing 
countries. 

"We  have  better  products  to  offer  the 
Arabs,"  he  said.  "And  these  products  are 
more  rugged  and  durable.  And  we  have  a 
better  back-up  service  on  parts." 

In  a  local  front.  Tabor,  speaking  before  the 
C  of  C,  mentioned  some  area  firms  which 
have  been  successfully  exporting  their  prod- 
ucts abroad. 

Grove  TextUes  has  already  sent  one  of  its 
products  llteraUy  out  of  this  world:  A  spe- 
cial fabric  of  theirs  was  woven  into  the  suits 
of  American  astronauts,  he  said. 

"As  far  back  as  1971,"  he  said,  "you  had 
44  firms  In  this  area  exporting  over  $14.2  mU. 
lion  worth  of  goods.  The  next  year,  you  In- 
creased that  doUar  volume  by  more  than  70 
per  cent  to  over  $24  mUllon.  Today,  although 
no  official  figures  are  available,  I  am  sure  the 
value  of  your  exports  is  well  over  $40  mil- 
lion." 

Tabor  also  mentioned  that  the  "new  mar- 
kets In  the  Near  East  should  be  good  news 
for  you  because  you  are  going  to  have  a  very 
good  friend  looking  out  for  your  Interests 
there — one  of  Scranton's  own,  Herman  Ellts, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Egypt." 


THE  DANGER  OF  PSROS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  coun- 
tries which  have  had  experience  with 
socialized  medicine  have  witnessed  a 
dramatic  deterioration  In  the  quality  of 
their  medical  care. 

In  fsuit,  such  countries  have  seen 
thousands  of  their  most  able  physicians 


leave  because  they  did  not  wish  to  see 
their  medical  practice  taken  over  by  a 
huge  and  impersonal  government 
bureaucracy. 

At  the  present  time,  British  doctors 
practicing  for  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice are  worse  off  than  their  medical  col- 
leagues in  any  other  European  coun- 
try. They  work  longer  hours  for  less 
money,  have  less  opportunity  to  follow 
the  career  of  their  choice  and  reach  a 
senior  position  at  a  later  age. 

The  June  7,  1974,  issue  of  "To  the 
Point  International"  notes  that — 

Australia  House  In  London  .  .  .  has  report- 
ed that  enquiries  from  doctors  wishing  to 
emigrate  have  escalated  dramatically  In  re- 
cent months.  In  December  1973.  there  were 
12  enquiries,  In  January  42  and  In  February 
51  .  .  .  medical  emigration  Is  expected  to  In- 
crease even  more. 

One  doctor  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  is  Dr. 
Donald  Quinlan,  of  Chicago,  recently 
elected  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Quinlan  left  England  because  of 
his  opposition  to  governmental  interfer- 
ence in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  because  of  our 
own  longstanding  belief  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  and  today,  unfor- 
tunately, he  sees  this  principle  eroding. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Dr.  Quinlan  discussed 
the  dangers  of  the  professional  stand- 
ards review  (PSRO)  program. 

Dr.  (Juinlan  points  out — 

This  law  will  require  that  medical  care 
be  "standardized"  for  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients  and  their  doctors  will  be 
forced  to  comply  with  a  system  of  pre -set 
standards  of  medical  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  care  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  one  man — the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Al- 
though he  Is  not  a  licensed  physician,  he  is 
the  final  Judge  of  regulations  controlling 
physicians'  judgment  governing  the  type  of 
treatment  physicians  may  prescribe  for  their 
patients.  .  .  . 

Another  very  harmful  part  of  the 
PSRO  program  is  its  challenge  to  the 
traditional  doctor-patient  relationship 
and  the  confidentiality  which  is  inherent 
in  it.  At  a  time  when  our  ccoicern  for 
the  right  of  privacy  is  moimting.  and 
many  are  speaking  out  against  govern- 
ment encroachments  on  privacy,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  PSRO  program  has  been 
instituted. 
Dr.  Quinlan  declares  that — 
Under  this  law,  a  physician  can  be  forced 
to  :urn  over  to  federal  employees  all  medical 
notes  taken  In  his  office  or  In  a  hospital,  In- 
cluding the  most  confidential  Information 
about  his  patients.  Likewise,  It  Is  planned  to 
have  massive,  detailed,  computerized  files  on 
patients  and  doctors  which  will  be  Instantly 
available  to  federal  employees  as  an  aid  to 
the  surveillance  program  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  pro- 
vide. 

The  American  Association  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  has  filed  suit  in  the 
Federal  court  to  have  the  PSRO  law 
held  imconstitutional  as  being  an  over- 
brocwl  interference  with  the  fimdamental 
rights  of  patients  and  their  doctors,  un- 
justified by  any  legitimate  and  compel- 
ling legislative  interests.  PSRO.  charges 
the  AAPS,  "is  punitive  In  concept.  Its 
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There  have  been,  the  AA]*S 
many  misrepresentations  ma  le 
ing  the  real  meaning  and  puipose 
PSRO  program.   A  documeiit 
Questions   and   Answers," 
distributed   In   December 
Department  of  Health 
Welfare,  is.  Dr.  Quinlan  charges,  mis 
leading. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  cojleagues 
Quinlan's  testimony  before 
mittee  on  Health  of  the 
Committee  of  May  9,  1974: 
Stattmint  op  tht  Association  i  >r  Amekican 
Phtsicx\ns  and  Surcec  ns 
(By  Donald  Quinlan.  M  D.) 
We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Association  i  tf  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  I  am  E  onald  Quin- 
lan, M.D.,  President,  a  physiclai  In  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine  In  Chic  ago,  Illinois. 
With  me  are  Thomas  G.  Dorrlty.  M.D.,  a  sur- 
geon in  the  private  practice  of  medicine  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  who  Is  also  [Chairman  of 
our  Legislative  Committee;  and  ]  dr.  Prank  K. 
WooUey.  Executive  Director,  wit  i  headquar- 
ter offices  In  Oak  Brook.  lUlnol! .  With  your 
permission,  Dr.  Dorrlty  and  Mr.  Woolley  will 
assist  me  with  our  Statement  aid  any  ques- 
tions you  have  concerning  It. 

The  Association  is  a  free,  I  ^dependent, 
non-governmental,  voluntary  i  >rganlzatlon 
of  members  of  the  medical  prof ei  slon.  We  are 
united  for  the  purpose  of  anal3rz  Ing  the  pro- 
fession's problems  and  formula  :ing  actions 
to  improve  medical  care  for  all  Americans, 
preserve  freedom  of  choice  for  patient  and 
doctor,  protect  the  practice  of  p 'Ivate  medi- 
cine, and  educate  physicians  anil  the  public 
to  recognize  and  resist  schemes  that  would 
weaken  or  destroy  our  free-choli  ;e  system  of 
medical  care. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Clialrman,  we 
will  present  a  summary  statemei  t  today  and 
file  for  the  record  later  on  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  F  5RO  law. 

We  welcome  this  Committee  ho  Idlng  "hear- 
ings to  evaluate  present  and  proj  osed  Imple- 
mentation of  the  professional  standards  re- 
view legislation"  because  of  its  ^rave  Impli- 
cations for  Individual  freedom  a]  id  responsi- 
bility as  we  have  known  It  In  this  country 
since  the  fo\uidlng  of  the  republic. 

Our  testimony  will  demonstale  the  basic 
concept  of  this  law  is  coercive  and  punitive. 
Therefore.  It  cannot  be  satlsfact<^lly  amend- 
ed. It  should  not  be  Implementel.  It  should 
be  abolished.  We  are  asking  the  f  sderal  court 
to  declare  it  unconstitutional  iind  we  are 
asking  Congress  to  repeal  It. 

Basically,  the  law  will  require  as  soon  as 
federal  government  f unctlonarl  es  can  get 
organized  In  every  area  of  the  coi  intry  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  that 
medical  care  be  "standardized"  1  sr  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  patients.  Patient!  and  their 
doctors  will  be  forced  to  comply  with  a  sys- 
tem of  pre-set  standards  of  medici  il  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  care  In  accordanre  with  the 
regulations  of  one  man — the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Although  he  !s  not  a  llcens<  d  physlcan, 
he  Is  the  final  Judge  of  regulatu  ns  control- 
ling physicians'  Judgment  govern  ng  the  type 
of  treatment  physicians  may  p: -escribe  for 
their  patients,  whether,  when  and  where 
they  may  be  hospitalized,  and  far  how  long. 
Under  his  direction  and  control,  a  sweirm  of 
federally  paid  and  directed  functionaries  will 
exercise  case-by-case  surveillance  over  the 
medical  Judgment  of  physlclansldurlng  the 
course  of  care  of  these  patients,  tbe  surveil- 
lance wiU  detertnlne  whether  tt»  care  pro- 
posed to  be  given  by  the  physician  is  appro- 
priate and  necessary  and  to  otheffwlse  insure 
that  the  physicians'  Judgments  ponform  to 
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regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Patients  and 
their  attending  doctors  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  decide  what  Is  best  for  patients. 

Also,  under  this  law,  a  physician  can  be 
forced  to  txirn  over  to  federal  employees  all 
medical  notes  taken  In  his  office  or  in  a 
hospital,  including  the  most  confidential  in- 
formation about  aU  his  patients.  Likewise.  It 
is  planned  to  have  massive,  detailed,  com- 
puterized files  on  patients  and  doctors  which 
will  be  Instantly  available  to  federal  em- 
ployees as  an  aid  to  the  surveillance  pro- 
gram and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  may  provide. 

Among  the  little  understood  provisions  of 
this  Incredible  law,  not  only  will  physicians 
be  forced  to  subordinate  their  best  medical 
judgment  of  what  is  "medically  necessary 
for  their  patients,"  but  when  overruled  by 
government  functionaries,  vrtll  be  obligated 
to  use  their  Influence  to  convince  their  own 
patients  the  government  is  right  and  that 
they,  the  doctors,  are.  therefore,  wrong. 

In  certain  cases,  the  patient  may  be  denied 
the  doctor  or  hospital  of  his  choice.  In  fact, 
If  government  paid  agents  or  employees  de- 
cide hospitalization  Is  unnecessary,  contrary 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  patient's  physician, 
the  patient  may  not  be  put  In  the  hospital 
under  the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  program.  If 
he  gets  hospitalization,  he'll  have  to  find  a 
way  to  pay  for  It  himself.  These  patients,  of 
course,  are  the  elderly  and  the  poor  that 
government  has  promised  to  take  care  of. 

And,  naturally,  the  law  Ixas  teeth  in  it 
which  take  the  form  of  many  sanctions  to 
be  Imposed  against  physicians.  Penalties  can 
amount  to  J5,000  for  failure  to  conform  to 
regulations. 

The  AAPS  has  filed  suit  in  the  Federal 
Court  to  have  the  law  held  unconstitutional 
as  being  an  overbroad  interference  with  the 
fundamental  rights  of  patients  and  their 
doctors,  unjustified  by  any  legitimate  and 
compelling  legislative  interests. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  answering  the 
Complaint,  the  government  attorneys  say.  In 
effect,  that  the  federal  government  can  regu- 
late anything  it  subsidizes.  Other  govern- 
ment employees  go  on  to  say,  "We  Intend  to 
subsidize  medical  care  for  everyone  and  con- 
trol that  care." 

This  Is  a  shocking  situation  in  a  country 
that  prides  Itself  on  the  fact  that  the  central 
government  Is  restrained  by  the  Constitution 
from  interfering  with  the  private  lives  of  its 
citizens. 

The  AAPS  et  al  Complaint  and  Memo- 
randa of  Law  by  Plaintiffs  and  Defendant 
win  be  filed  for  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

The  people  have  no  idea  that  legislation 
hat  been  enacted  to  Inject  politics  into 
medicine  and  to  authorize  one  man,  or  a 
committee  at  his  direction,  to  come  between 
a  patient  and  a  physician  and  change  their 
behavior  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  do  they  nor  many 
of  their  representatives  In  Congress  under- 
stand that  authority  has  been  given  to  one 
man  and  his  subordinates  to  force  all  dcxitors 
to  conform  to  their  idea  of  the  appropriate 
medical  diagnosis,  treatment  and  care  that 
must  be  followed  in  cmrlng  for  patients. 

Political  medicine  is  bad  medicine.  Ob- 
viously, political  considerations  will  control 
the  actions  of  those  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
those  serving  as  paid  agents  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. Doctors  licensed  by  the  states  who  now 
are  free  and  ethically  obligated  to  practice 
medicine  of  the  highest  quality  will  be 
forced  to  follow  central  government  bu- 
reaucratic direction  and,  therefore,  be  denied 
the  right  of  providing  patients  with  the  best 
care  of  which  they  are  capable.  Inferior  and 
mediocre  quality  medicine  must  be  the  re- 
sult. Furthermore,  PSRO  is  a  scheme  designed 
to  place  the  blame  on  doctors  for  broken 
p<ditical  promises  that  patients  woviJd  be 
given  the   best   quality   medical   care   they 


wanted  at  the  cheapest  price.  It  calls  for 
rationing  and  price  control  at  the  expense 
of  patients.  Even  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  Cas- 
par Weinberger,  admitted  to  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  March  19,  1974  that: 

"I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
express  to  you  the  feeling  that  I  have  that 
there  is  a  potential  danger  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial government  Interference  into  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  this  kind  of  statute." 

Government  Interference  means  political 
interference.  Obviously,  anyone  subservient 
to  political  considerations  must  be  less  -han 
the  best  physician. 

Patients  will  be  badly  served  by  adherence 
to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  political  inter- 
ference with  the  best  Judgment  of  the  pa- 
tient's doctor. 

We  have  stated  before  and  we  state  again — 
PSRO  is  punitive  in  concept.  Its  purpose  is 
to  entrap  doctors  in  a  system  of  government- 
imposed  controls.  But  what  has  been  created 
is  a  trap  that  is  going  to  catch  the  patient's. 
They,  not  doctors  will  suffer  the  most,  lie- 
cause  medicine  compressed  into  a  standaid- 
ized  mold  by  political  pressure  will  not  be 
first-class  care.  Who  will  be  deprived  of  first- 
class  care?  Oblvously  the  patient,  not  the 
doctor. 

Furthermore,  no  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  this  authority  for  detailed  dic- 
tation and  control  was  planned  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  federal  government  as  a  part 
of  a  scheme  of  nationalization  of  medicine 
for  everyone  in  the  country. 

MISRIFRESENTATIONS 

In  our  steadfast  opposition  to  PSRO  and 
our  determination  to  inform  the  public  and 
the  medical  profession  of  the  truth  about 
PSRO,  we  have  been  accused  of  misrepresen- 
tation. Let's  examine  who  is,  in  fact,  indulg- 
ing in  misrepresentation. 

The  May  1,  1974,  issue  of  Medical  Tribune 
published  a  somewhat  hysterical  diatribe 
against  the  "American  Association  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons"  by  Dr.  Henry  Sim- 
mons, the  man  in  HEW  who  has  been  tapped 
for  the  tinenviable  task  of  trying  to  persuacZe 
the  nation's  physicians  that  if  they  just  bold 
their  noses  and  swallow,  PSRO  won't  be  all 
that  bad.  Dr.  Simmons  accused  the  AAPS  and 
another  medical  organization  of  "mislead- 
ing" the  profession,  doing  a  "disservice"  to 
the  public  and  promoting  a  "climate  of  mis- 
understanding" about  PSRO. 

We  Eissume  Dr.  Simmons  was  referring  to 
our  organization,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  we  read- 
ily agree  is  undoubtedly  the  nation's  most 
nagging  critic  of  the  vicious,  pimitive  PSRO 
law.  We  submit  that  AAPS  has  been  stead- 
fastly telling  the  truth  aljout  PSRO.  Those 
who  have  t)een  misrepresenting  PSRO  have 
been  officers  of  HEW  and  other  public  offi- 
cials. 

Let's  start  out  with  Dr.  Simmons'  state- 
ment as  published  in  Medical  Tribune  to 
the  effect  that  he  challenges  PSRO  critics  to 
show  that  anyone  other  than  local  physicians 
win  determine  PSRO  standards. 

"I  don't  know  when  people  will  start  to 
believe."  Dr.  Simmons  Is  quoted,  "that  under 
the  legislation  and  under  the  regulations — 
and  tliey  are  available  to  anyone  In  the  coun- 
try who  cares  to  read  them — the  local  PSRO 
decides  what  standards  to  practice  under." 

The  very  statement  is  misleading.  Dr. 
Simmons  doesn't  define  standards.  HEW's 
recently  issued  PSRO  manual  identifies  three 
categories  of  medical  practice  controls — 
norms,  standards  and  criteria.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  manual  asserts  that  PSROs  will 
be  responsible  far  developing  and  modifying 
criteria  and  standards  and  selecting  norms, 
we  contend  that  this  assertion  Is  a  clever  and 
calcxUated  misrepresentation  which  is  in- 
tended to  con  the  nation's  physicians  into 
believing  they  will  be  allowed  to  exercise 
control  over  the  PSRO  review  prcxiess. 
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We  challenge  Dr.  Simmons  and  other  HEW 
officials,  including  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Dr. 
Charles  Edwards,  to  Identify  the  section  of 
this  law  which  states  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally that  PSROs  are  responsible  for  aetting 
standards,  norms  or  criteria  of  medical  prac- 
tice to  which  this  country's  doctors  will  be 
forced  to  adhere. 

The  PSRO  law  plainly  states  that  the  Na- 
tional Professional  Standards  Review  Coun- 
cil shall  (please  note  that  the  word  is  shall, 
not  may) — and  I  quote — "provide  for  the 
preparation  and  distribvtion  ...  of  appro- 
priate materials  Indicating  the  regional 
norms  to  be  utUiaed  .  .  ."  Furthermore,  the 
law  specifies  that  tf  thne  Is  to  be  any  devi- 
ation from  prescribed  norms,  the  PSRO  la 
fo  be  notified  and  may  utUlze  different  norms 
</  the  National  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Council  consents. 

You  know  and  I  know,  and  so  does  Dr. 
Simmons  and  Dr.  Edwards,  who  approved  a 
recently  distributed  P6RO  Information 
pampiiiet  which  Is  misleading  In  the  ex- 
treme— ^we  all  know  that  PSROs  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  without 
HEW  approval. 

Each  PSRO,  for  Instance,  will  be  required 
to  serve  a  probationary  period  to  prove  It  Is 
Citable  in  HEW's  eyes  of  performing  the 
PSRO  policing  operatloru  Even  before  that, 
the  PSRO  must  submit  a  plan  of  operation, 
tncludlng  norms,  standards  and  criteria  to  be 
used — and  they  had  better  get  them  right  or 
the  Secretary  will  ttn^  them  down.  Even 
after  serving  probation,  an  organization  must 
get  HEW  approval  to  become  a  full-fledged 
PSRO. 

Do  Dr.  Simmons  and  Dr.  Edwards  seriously 
want  the  American  people  to  believe  they 
plan  to  defy  the  requirements  of  this  law  and 
let  local  doctors  control  PSROs,  Including  the 
development  and  application  of  compulsory 
norms,  standards  and  criteria? 

The  essence,  the  substance,  the  very  pur- 
pose of  this  law  Is  control.  It  was  Intended  to 
smother  the  medical  profession  In  uniformity 
established  by  bureaucratic  flat. 

Under  that  kind  of  alien  system,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country — our  patients  and  your 
constituents — will  be  the  worst  losers. 

Dr.  Simmons  alleged  that  there  is  grow- 
ing support  for  PSRO  among  physicians.  But 
he  also  ocBnplatns,  in  seeming  c»>ntradiction, 
that  the  bureaucracy  has  failed  In  its  cam- 
paign to  prcH;>agandlze  the  d(x:tors  into  swal- 
lowing the  poison  of  PSRO.  The  fact  is  tliat 
when  doctors  discover  the  truth,  they  recog- 
nize it  is  a  bad  law.  Tou  should  know  that 
17  state  medical  associations  and  many 
county  societies  are  on  record  for  repeal. 

Dr.  Simmons  said  he  was  disturbed  that — 
and  I  quott^ — "there  are  associations  that  are 
trying  to  mislead."  And  he  warns:  '"That's 
going  to  change." 

UKDICIKC    THREATENED 

Dr.  Simmons  dldnt  clarify  what  he  pro- 
poses to  do  to  organlzatloiu  which  exercise 
the  freedom  of  disagreeing  with  lilm  and 
other  government  officials.  But  It  Is  not  the 
first  time  the  medical  profession  has  been 
threatened  in  a  transparent  attempt  to  force 
It  Into  a  Socratlc  decision  to  drink  the 
PSRO  hemlock. 

Last  January,  for  example.  Senator  Ben- 
nett. Jay  Conatantine  of  the  Senate  Fnance 
Conunlttee  staff,  and  Dr.  Simmons,  among 
others,  discussed  PSRO  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Radiology.  According  to 
the  March,  1974,  ACR  Bulletin,  these  officials 
threw  out  blunt  threat  after  blunt  threat 
thst  unless  physicians  drop  their  opposition 
to  PSRO  and  get  In  there  and  make  It  wort 
the  way  the  bureaucracy  wants  it  to  work, 
the  wrath  of  Oongrese  and  the  bureaucracy 
will  descend  upon  them  and  they  will  get 
something  a  lot  worse. 

Is  this  the  way  thia  law  Is  going  to  be 
forced  down  the  tliroats  of  the  people — by 


threat  and  Intimidation?  If  PSRO  had  all 
the  virtues  claimed  for  it,  why  would  such 
tactics  be  neceaeary? 

We  thtnk  this  oMnmlttee  should  take  a 
good,  bard  look  at  the  facts  and  find  out  Just 
who  Is  misrepresenting  these  facts  and  who 
Is  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people. 

1  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  doc- 
tors in  this  country  are  not  being  fooled  or 
hoodwinked  Into  accepting  a  bad  law  Just 
because  someone  says  It's  a  good  law.  I  can 
also  promise  you  that  the  physician  members 
of  our  organization  are  not  going  to  turn  tail 
and  run  Just  because  someone  in  HEW  or 
in  Congress  snarls  at  tlieni. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  tell  the  truth 
about  this  law.  It  i«  a  bad  law.  We  know  that 
mlsrepresentatlonfl  about  It  by  its  propa- 
gandists will  continue  because  it  is  so  bad 
there  has  to  be  a  cover  up. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  April  1, 
1974.  Issue  of  American  Medical  News,  Dr. 
Simmons  Implied  that  if  physicians  did  not 
instltuttonallae  Medicare  or  Medicaid  pa- 
tients, they  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
PSRO  law. 

We  submit  that  that  is  at  best  misleading. 
We  can  demonstrate  to  any  reasonable  man's 
.satlsfactlMi  that  once  a  doctor  stccepts  a 
Medicare  or  Medlc»ld  patient,  he  is  caught 
in  the  PSRO  trap. 

Are  you  aware,  as  just  one  example,  that 
if  a  physician  sends  a  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
patient  to  a  laboratory  for  diagnostic  proce- 
dures or  for  ttierapy,  that  doctor  is  required 
to  police  the  laboratory  to  assiure  PSRO  that 
the  lab  is  not  daln«  something  medically 
unnecessary  or  ecouomit»lly  txx>  <»stly? 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  recent  cjpin- 
ion  of  the  Senate  Flnanc*  Committee  staff 
directs,  the  doctor  is  trapped  even  though 
he  does  not  take  a  penny  directly  from  the 
govemn>ent.  According  to  this  opinion,  the 
doctor  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  govern- 
ment— who  takes  no  money  or  does  not  deal 
with  government  in  any  way — is  Just  as  sub- 
ject to  punlsliment  for  di^leaslng  the  bu- 
reaucrats as  the  doctors  who  do  deal  direct- 
ly with  government.  His  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients  can  be  denied  his  services  and 
he  can  be  subjected  to  a  fine  if  he  doesn't 
knuckle  under  and  practice  medicine  the 
way  HEW's  paid  agents  tell  him  to. 

Why.  we  wonder,  doesn't  Dr.  Simmons  and 
Senator  Bennett  and  Dr.  Edwards  explain 
to  physicians  and  to  the  people  Just  how  this 
great  PSRO  boon  to  the  nation  can,  in  fact, 
deny  the  pcxjr  and  the  elderly  the  services  of 
the  doctor  of  their  choice? 

Isn't  it  a  monumental  disservice  to  the  cit- 
izens cyf  this  country  not  to  tell  them  such 
things? 

So,  who's  misrepresenting? 
A  few  months  ago.  Senator  Bennett  spoke 
on  P3RO  to  the  Essex  County  (New  Jersey) 
Medical  Society.  He  said,  among  other  things, 
that  PSROs  would  have  "sole  power  to  deter- 
mine the  acceptability  of  the  parameters  ap- 
plicable to  the  area." 

We  challenged  that  assertion  In  the  De- 
cember, 1973,  issue  of  the  AAPS  News  Letter. 
An  AAPS  member  wrote  Senator  Bennett  for 
clarification.  He  replied:  "I  suppose  I  did 
overstate  somewhat  in  saying  the  members 
of  each  PiaRO  would  have  sole  power  to  de- 
termine the  acceptability  of  the  parameters 
applicable  in  the  area."  He  then  aciinowl- 
edged — as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  cmt — 
that  there  is  a  higher  authority  in  Washing- 
ton with  veto  power  over  PSBOs, 

TftCTB  IS  HIDOSN 

We  also  wonder  if  official  Washington  is 
ever  going  to  level  with  the  An^erlcan  people 
that  PSRO  win  condone  wholesale  violation 
of  the  privacy  oX  records  of  any  patient  of 
any  physician  wiio  takes  care  of  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  patients.  Officials  are  xmw  liiding 
the  trutti. 

In  that  PSRO  pamphlet  approved  by  Dr. 
Edwards  and  distributed  a  few  months  ago 
to  UJ3.  physicians,  an  attempt  was  made  to 


establish  as  fact  the  fiction  that  "any  data 
or  Information  collected  by  a  PSRO  is  to  '>e 
held  in  strict  confidence"  on  pain  of  strong 
penalties.  Senator  Bennett  In  a  statement  in 
the  April  2  CoKsaassioicAi.  Rscoan  even 
sought  to  aUy  fears  by  staUng  the  law  per- 
mits access  only  to  reccMrds  of  Medicare  said 
Medicaid  patients. 

Both  these  assertloiis  are  false.  Senator 
Bennett  cited  in  Section  15(b)  (3)  as  Umit- 
ing  examinations  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
records.  But  Section  1156(b)(3)  and  (b)t4) 
autlK)rlze  any  PSRO  "to  the  extent  neceisary 
and  appropriate  for  M^  proper  performance 
of  its  duties  and  functions"  to  "examine  the 
pertinent  records  of  any  practitioner  or  pro- 
vider of  health  care  services  .  .  ."  and  "serv- 
ices provided  ...  of  any  practitioner  or  pro- 
\  ider."  And  those  are  direct  quotes  from 
the  law.  I  emphaalae  it  does  not  limit  scru- 
tiny to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patient 
records. 

The  law  prohibits  disclosure  of  Information 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law.  AU  it  requires  of  the 
.Secretary  is  adequate  (not  full,  mind  you. 
but  only  adequate)  protection  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  patients.  And  guess  who  de- 
cides what  is  adeqtiate?  Obviously  the 
Secretary. 

Under  this  law  the  government  official  who 
wants  confidential  information  to  use  against 
a  patient  or  for  some  other  purpose  will  no 
longer  have  to  burglarize  a  doctor's  files 
such  as  the  White  House  ordered  in  the  Ells- 
berg  case.  AU  confidences  of  aU  patients  of  all 
doctors  covered  by  this  law,  and  that  is  prSkC- 
ticaUy  aU  of  them,  will  be  avaUable  to  the 
polltlc:lans. 

The  plain  truth  about  confidentlaUty  Is 
that  this  pernicious  law  Is  a  vast  and  unholy 
grant  of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
acquire  confidential  information  from  rec- 
ords of  any  patient  and  to  use  it  in  whatever 
manner  he  decides  will  further,  in  Ikis  opin- 
ion, the  purposes  of  the  law.  The  plain  truth 
Is  that  the  PSRO  law  wUl  protect  Individuals 
who  rifle  patient  records  fcur  use  by  PSROs 
and  HEW,  not  punish  them. 

That  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Edwards  also  falsely 
asserts  or  implies  tliat: 

A.  The  PSRO  program  is  to  be  controUed 
by  physicians, 

B.  The  purpose  c^  the  PSRO  program  is  to 
lii4>rove  the  quality  of  care  and  not  to  dis- 
cipline physlclaiis.  (It  is  the  Secretary  and 
his  subordinates  and  agents  who  do  the  con- 
trolling, not  physicians.), 

C.  PSRO  wlU  cause  little  change  in  the 
way  physicians  practice  medicine.  (The  c^- 
posite  is  true.), 

D.  Local  physicians  who  make  up  PSROs 
will  determine  standards  and  criteria  to  be 
tiaed  "IQ  determining  the  necessity  and 
qtiallty  of  care." 

E.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram is  assuring  the  quality  of  medical  care. 
(Actually,  it  win  guarantee  a  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  medical  care.) 

If  local  doctors  are  going  to  do  an  this 
standard  setting  and  criteria  determining 
and  all  this  controning,  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  is  the  purpose  of  this  law? 

Anothrr  alarming  thing  about  this  pam- 
phlet is  tiiat  It  omits  important  facts  which 
would  expose  Just  how  iMul  this  law  reaUy  is 
and  bow  detrimental  it  Is  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people. 

For  example,  patients  may  be  denied  ad- 
misaiOQ  to  a  hoepital  for  either  elective  or 
extended  or  costly  services — even  tliough  the 
physician  believes  tiiey  are  neceasary  for  the 
health  C7t  the  patient. 

Nothing  is  said  either  aljcut  the  fact  that 
PSROb  are  required  to  berasa  and  intimi- 
date doctors  who  dont  fellow  cjrders  to  get 
them  into  line.  Wothtng  la  said  about  the 
requirement  that  PSROs  In  carrying  out  this 
mandatory  bullying  must  enlist  the  support 
of  other  professional  and  governmental  or- 
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garlzations  that  have  Influei  ice  on  the 
doctor. 

(An  evaluation  of  the  numercus  false  and 
misleading  statements  In  the  H£  W  pamphlet 
ii.^ve  been  filed  with  our  Statenent.) 

But  there  Is  constantly  mo  e  to  worry 
about — as  there  always  Is  when  bureaucrats 
begin  meddling.  For  a  long  tl  me.  for  ex- 
PTiple.  everyone  was  led  to  belles  e  that  PSRO 
was  a  device  by  which  goverr  ment  coiild 
decide  what  was  medically  n  icessary  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  But  lately, 
officials  at  HEW  have  been  talkii  ig  and  writ- 
ing and  laying  out  guidelines  f(r  determin- 
ing also  what  Is  medically  ap  rropriate  In 
caring  for  these  patients. 

Necessary  and  appropriate  an  vastly  dif- 
ferent things  in  medicine.  It  Is  dangerous 
enough  to  give  bureaucrats  the  |  lower  to  de- 
cide for  a  patient  whether  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  have  an  appendector  ly.  but  It  is 
compounding  the  danger  beyc  nd  rational 
bounds  to  grant  bureaucrats  thi  i  power  also 
to  determine  whether  the  surgic  il  procedure 
is  appropriate — in  other  words,  tl  le  right  one. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that: 

1.  Federal  government  employees  as  part 
of  their  plans  to  change  the  bel  avior  of  in- 
dividuals have  plotted  the  PSUO  Controls 
this  Committee  Is  considering.  ;  >SRO  is  the 
gear  In  the  "nationalized  medicii  le  machine" 
with  teeth  In  It. 

2.  The  public  knows  nothing  about  these 
plans  for  control. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  people  d  >  not  know 
how,  or  that,  huge  sums  of  fedei  al  money  Is 
being  granted  by  government  e  nployees  to 
Inauentlal  educators  and  othe:  s  to  study 
how  to  extend  government  inter  mention  and 
control  of  medicine  and  then  how  large 
numbers  of  these  grantees  testify  for  more 
Intervention  and  more  money. 

4.  Only  a  few  federal  legis!  ators  know 
what  Is  in  Public  Law  92-603  aid  what  its 
implications  are. 

5.  The  news  media  has  not  t  )ld  the  full 
story — in  fact,  the  true  nature  of  "stand- 
ardization" was  burled  In  the  om  ilbus  Social 
Security  Law  of  1972.  Stories  ab  lut  It  stres- 
sed benefits  and  what  was  beli  ig  done  for 
people  through  politics  Instead  i  )f  what  was 
being  done  to  them. 

6.  This  Committee  has  the  constitutional 
duty  and  responsibility  to  blow  '  he  cover  off 
this  scandal  before  It  Is  Inflnltel  y  more  dis- 
astrous to  Individual  freedom  ai  ,d  responsi- 
bility than  Watergate. 

Obviously,  ten  minutes  is  ini  ufBclent  to 
bring  such  a  tragic  situation  a  id  its  con- 
sequences into  sharp  focus,  particularly 
when  it  has  been  skillfully  blurrsd  by  adept 
promoters  of  unlimited  bureaucatlc  power. 
However,  we  have  quickly  Saggi  id  as  many 
points  as  we  could  in  the  time  i  .Hotted  and 
will  submit  additional  informal  ion  for  the 
record. 

We  do  want  to  emphasize  tl  lat  the  at- 
tempts of  government  officials  and  other 
advocates  of  government  intei  ventlon  In 
medicine  to  blame  doctors  for  vlld  govern- 
ment spending  and  Inflation  la  ridiculous. 
For  Instance.  HEW  Is  scheduled  t<  spend  $111 
billions  for  the  year  beginning  tils  July.  Of 
that  amount,  only  $4  billions  24!  millions  Is 
for  physicians'  services.  $3  billlo  as  586  mil- 
lions for  Medicare  and  $656  millions  for 
Medicaid.  Deduct  everything  HIW  will  pay 
to  physicians  this  coming  yeaz  and  HEW 
will  stUl  be  spending  over  $106  biUlons  ($111 
billions  minus  $4  billions  252  mHlion8^--$106 
billions  758  mUllons).  The  $1)6  billions, 
which  excludes  all  payments  to  doctors.  Is 
more  than  all  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
entire  federal  government  In  196( .  (For  more 
information  on  who  is  responsible  for  in- 
flation, see  the  attached  copy  of  KAPS  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  April  26,  1974  opposlxig  national- 
ized medicine  schemes  which  Incorporate 
PSRO.) 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  of  federal  funds  may  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  witnesses  who  will  testify  be- 
fore this  Committee  for  this  totalitarian 
scheme,  we  suggest  that  you  ascertain  from 
every  witness  whether  he  or  she  is  a  paid 
federal  employee,  whether  they  have  or  will 
receive  anything  of  value  from  the  federal 
government  for  studies  or  writings  bearing 
on  this  subject,  and  whether  or  not  they 
have  or  anticipate  a  contract  with  the  fed- 
eral government  with  respect  to  Einy  part  of 
this  plan  of  standardization  or  any  part  of  a 
plan  for  nationalization  of  medicine. 

This  Committee  and  all  the  people  of  this 
country  should  know  that  a  governmental 
system  of  "Police  Doctors"  to  ration  and 
control  medical  care,  rather  than  allow 
citizens  to  willingly  exchange  services  and 
considerations  without  government  inter- 
ference, Is  not  new  or  novel. 

Such  a  system  a.s  PSRO  or  "Police  Doctors" 
which  originated  in  and  flourishes  in  all 
totalitarian  countries  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
socialized  medicine.  Information  about  these 
"Police  Doctor"  systems  and  nationalized 
medicine  In  alien  countries  is  readily  avail- 
able through  the  AAPS. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  each  member 
of  this  Committee  who  wants  it  a  copy  of 
the  book:  "Medicine  and  the  State,"  by 
Lynch  and  Raphael. 

It  Is  the  most  seminal  study  available  on 
socialized  medicine.  It  is  objective,  complete 
and  factual.  It  was  not  paid  for  and  Its  de- 
velopment was  not  directed  by  anyone  having 
a  vested  Interest  in  channeling  more  money 
of  society  through  government  or  centraliz- 
ing more  power  in  government. 

Clearly  it  documents  how  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  both  individual  patient  and 
physician  have  been  undermined  by  unful- 
filled and  treacherous  but  believable  prom- 
ises of  Utopia.  It  explains  how  confidential- 
ity, mutual  trust  and  rapport,  so  essential 
to  optimum  medical  care,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. It  does  this  by  documenting  the  Ir- 
reconcilable confiicts  that  are  created  be- 
tween the  professional  obligations  to  their 
patients  and  their  legal  responsibilities  to 
government  to  police  patients. 

"Medicine  and  the  State"  examines  and 
appraises,  without  hiding  the  truth,  country 
by  country,  political  promises  and  results  re- 
garding medical  costs  and  quality,  preventive 
medicine,  doctor-patient  relationships,  vital 
health  statistics  and  effects  on  national  eco- 
nomics. 

We  urge  you  without  prejudice  to  study 
the  facts  for  ourselves  so  you  may  avoid  being 
influenced  by  anyone  who  has  a  conscious 
or  unconscious  Interest  in  betraying  individ- 
ual freedom. 

You  dare  not  rely  on  the  bureaucracy  and 
its  allies  to  do  the  spade  work  upon  which 
you  base  your  Judgment  in  this  case  since 
the  awesome  power  it  now  commands  and 
aspires  to  expand  is  the  gravest  threat '*o 
freedom  facing  America  today. 


CONGRESSMAN  DRINAN  EVALUATES 
NEW  INFORMATION  WHICH  UN- 
DERSCORES THE  NEED  TO  PRO- 
HIBrr  WIRETAPPING  AND  ELEC- 
TRONIC SURVEILLANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
velopments have  imderscored  the  inabil- 
ity of  Congress  and  other  public  bodies 
to  control  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
other  electronic  surveillance  by  Govern- 


ment oflflcials.  The  failure  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  prevent  the  massive  intrusion 
into  individual  privacy  and  abuse  of  con- 
stitutional rights  caused  by  wiretapping 
and  electronic  surveillance  testifies  to  the 
need  for  legislation  which  would  abso- 
lutely prohibit  these  investigatory  de- 
vices. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  recent  actions  taken  in  this  re- 
gard by  French  President  Valery  Gisgard 
d'Estaing.  Presiding  over  his  first  Cabinet 
meeting,  the  French  President  issued  a 
directive  which  ordered  the  curtailment 
of  all  wiretapping  and  the  destruction 
of  any  files  or  records  of  information 
gained  from  previous  surveillance  activ- 
ities. I  praise  M.  d'Estaing  for  his  bold 
and  progressive  action,  and  fervently 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  follow  his 
fine  example  in  banning  the  repugnant 
and  unconstitutional  practice  of  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance. 

RECENT    SUPREME    COURT   DECISIONS 

On  May  13,  1974,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  two  illuminating  decisions 
in  the  companion  wiretapping  cases  of 
United  States  against  Giordano  and 
United  States  against  Chavez.  Each  of 
us  should  consider  carefully  the  facts  of 
these  cases  and  their  implications  re- 
garding the  Nixon  administration's  atti- 
tude toward  and  implementation  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

Title  ni  of  the  1698  act,  18  U.S.C. 
2510-2520,  strictly  limits  who,  among 
Government  ofScials,  may  approve  sub- 
mission of  an  application  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court  for  an  order  to  in- 
tercept a  wire  or  oral  communication. 
The  statute  authorizes  only  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  specially  designates  to  approve 
such  applications. 

In  United  States  against  Giordano, 
a  unanimous  Court  afilrmed  the  sup- 
pression of  evidence  resulting  from  a 
wiretap  because  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice failed  to  follow  the  strict  procedures 
set  forth  in  18  U.S.C.  2516(1) .  The  wire- 
tap in  this  case  was  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General's  Executive  Assistant 
pursuant  to  an  imderstanding  that  he 
could  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  he  fuHy 
understood  the  Attorney  General's 
standards. 

The  evidence  gained  from  that  inter- 
ception was  suppressed  by  the  lower 
court,  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  because  the  Government  admit- 
ted that  neither  the  Attorney  General 
nor  a  specially  designated  Assistant 
Attorney  General  ever  authorized  the 
application.  Writing  for  the  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  White  quoted  the  apphcable  lan- 
guage concerning  the  authorization  re- 
quirement in  section  2516  from  the  Sen- 
ate report: 

[This  provision]  centralizes  in  a  publicly 
responsible  official  subject  to  the  political 
process  the  formulation  of  law  enforcement 
policy  on  the  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
techniques.  Centralization  will  avoid  the 
possibility  that  divergent  practices  might 
develop.  Should  abuses  occur,  the  lines  of 
responsibility  lead  to  an  identifiable  person. 
This  provision  In  Itself  should  go  a  long  way 
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toward  gru»ranteelng  that  no  abuses  win 
happen.  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  and 
Bess.,   97(1968). 

Obviously  this  strict  provision,  de- 
signed to  fix  responsibility  and  prevent 
abuses,  did  not  "go  a  long  way"  in  con- 
trolling the  use  of  electronic  surveillaiK*, 
because  the  Justice  Department  disre- 
garded It.  The  failure  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  in 
the  Giordano  case  is  all  the  more  dis- 
heartening ana  alarmixig  as  his  failure 
to  authorize  properly  wiretapping  appli- 
cations also  applies  to  at  least  another  60 
cases  involving  some  626  defendants.  The 
fflegality  practiced  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  expected  to  result  in  the  dis- 
missal of  these  indictments. 

In  the  companion  case.  United  States 
against  Chavez,  the  Court,  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  4,  upheld  the  lawfulness  of  an  inter- 
ception based  on  affidavits  filed  by  At- 
torney CJeneral  MitcheU  that  he  did,  in 
fact,  authorize  the  tap,  althoxigh  the  ap- 
plication misidentified  the  authorizing 
ofi&cer.  Again  writing  for  the  Court,  Mr. 
Justice  White  stated: 

(Mllsldentlfylng  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  as  the  official  authorizing  the  wire- 
tap application  to  be  made  does  not  require 
soppreselon  of  wiretap  evidence  when  the 
Attorney  General  himself  has  actually  given 
the  approval. 

But  the  Court  added: 

[Wle  do  not  condone  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  comply  In  full  with  the  re- 
porting procedures  Congress  has  established 
to  assure  that  Its  more  substantive  safe- 
guards are  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  prosecution 
was  upheld  in  the  Chavez  case,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  abide  by  the  strict 
terms  of  the  law  raises  again  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  workability  of  the  safe- 
guards designed  to  control  abuses  in  the 
very  delicate  matter  of  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  cogently  noted  in  dissent: 

After  the  fact  acceptance  for  the  Chavez 
surveillance  was  made  at  no  cost.  The  sur- 
veillance was  productive  and  was  directed 
against  an  alleged  drag  tralBcker,  a  pariah 
of  society.  Accepting  responsibility  at  this 
point,  further,  helped  Mitchell  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  avoid  the  acute  embarrass- 
ment of  losing  this  prosecution.  But  this 
was  not  the  scheme  created  by  the  Congress. 
By  creating  the  identification  provisions, 
which  required  the  authorizing  ofiOcial  to  be 
made  known  at  the  time  of  an  application,  It 
established  a  mechanism  by  wlilch  a  per- 
son's responsibility  was  to  be  acknowledged 
Immediately,  not  a  device  by  which  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  person  authorizing  the  applica- 
tion would  remain  hidden  untU  it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  instance  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance bad  been  productive  and  not  of- 
fensive to  public  sensibilities.  .  .  . 

|I]t  is  clear  that  this  personal  responsibil- 
ity and  public  accountability,  relied  on  by 
Congress  to  check  the  reckless  use  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  is  rendered  a  mere 
chimera  when  the  official  actually  authoriz- 
ing a  wiretap  application  Is  not  identified 
until  years  after  the  t^  has  occurred,  when 
he  might  already  be  out  of  office,  when  the 
usefulness  of  the  tap  ia  already  established, 
when  It  is  clear  that  the  surveillance  was  not 
abusive,  and  then  only  through  voluntary 
admissions  or  the  sifting  of  potentially  con- 


tradictory affidavits.  ResponslbUlty  is  hardly 
"focused,"  and  the  "lines  of  responsibility" 
are  a  gossamer  at  best.  .  .  . 

While  Congress  demanded  the  openness  of 
political  accountability.  Justice  Department 
docum.ents  drew  a  veil  of  secrecy,  and  no 
personal  responsibility  was  attributed  In  any 
documents  to  Mitchell,  the  person  actually 
responsible  for  authorizing  the  electronic 
surveillance. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  respect  the  safeguards  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  and  to  execute  faithfully  the 
provisions  of  that  law  in  the  true  spiiit 
intended,  is  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause the  grave  misconduct  and  irre- 
sponsibility demonstrated  in  the  Chavez 
case  affects  an  additional  99  cases  in- 
volving 807  defendants.  These  two  cases, 
Giordano  and  Chavez,  of  adxnini*trative 
improjHriety  in  the  conduct  of  wiretap- 
ping and  electrcaaic  surveillance  opera- 
tions involve  a  total  of  1,433  defendants. 
Tliis  sizable  total  becames  yet  more  sig- 
nificant when  one  examines  the  entire 
picture  of  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  as  revealed  in  the  U.S. 
courts'  "Report  on  Applications  for  Or- 
ders Authorizing  or  Approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  Wire  or  Oral  Communica- 
tions" for  1973. 

WHtETAPPUfG    IN     1973 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sectiwi  2519*3)  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  the  sixth  annual 
report  of  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance covering  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  to  December  31,  1973.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice sought  130  wiretap  warrants.  All  130 
requests  were  granted  by  the  courts.  The 
two  previously  cited  Supreme  Court  cases 
give  evidence  which  casts  doubt  on  the 
claim  of  the  Justice  Department  that  its 
high  degree  of  success  in  obtaining  war- 
rants is  due  to  the  careful  screening  of 
all  requests,  and  instead  lends  great  cre- 
dence to  the  contention  of  many  civil 
hbertarians  that  judges  are  too  permis- 
sive in  granting  wiretap  wai-rants. 

Computation  of  the  figures  released  in 
the  report  paints  an  incredible  picture  of 
the  electronic  surveillance  operations 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1973.  At  a  cost  of  over  $1,500,000  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  130  intercepts  overheard 
and  recorded  over  110,000  conversations 
involving  about  5,500  individuals,  which 
lead  to  only  222  arrests  and  59  convic- 
tions in  the  reporting  period. 

Furthermore  all  of  the  arrests  resulted 
fnon  only  34  of  those  intercepts — the  re- 
maining 96  yielding  no  arrests — and  only 
4.6  percent  of  the  intercept  operations 
lead  to  any  convictions  in  1973.  Un- 
doubtedly those  statistics  will  need  to  be 
revised  i^iward  on  the  basis  of  later  re- 
ports. But  one  figure  which  will  not  be 
"improved"  by  later  reports  is  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  a  total  of  112,314  con- 
versations were  overheard  by  Federal 
wiretaE>ping  and  bugging  activities.  Less 
than  half  of  these  interceptions  con- 
tsuned  any  relevant  or  incriminating  in- 
formation. 

The  1973  report  also  contains  consid- 
erable information  about  each  of  the 


court-ordered  operations,  some  of  which 
furnish  clear  examples  of  the  kind  and 
degree  of  fruitless  activities  undertaken. 
One  wiretap  intercepted  over  600  con- 
versations without  jrielding  any  incrim- 
inating evidence,  at  a  cost  of  $36,293.  A 
more  expensive  operation,  which  was 
granted  three  extensions,  monitored 
2,000  conversations,  yet  failed  to  date  to 
result  in  one  arrest.  Further  the  report 
shows  that  the  average  cost  for  each  in- 
tercept was  $12,236.  And  the  total  cost 
for  all  Federal  intercepts  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  1968  has  exceeded  $16 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inefficient  and  un- 
checked practices  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  high  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the 
dubious  restilts  obtained,  and  the  massive 
intrusion  into  private  conversations,  the 
majority  of  which  involved  innocent  use 
of  monitored  telephonies  all  serve  f  mrther 
to  convince  me  that  wiretapping  and 
bugging  should  be  forbidden.  The  use  of 
electronic  surveillance  by  investigatory 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  rep- 
resents a  most  severe  and  outrageous 
intrusion  into  the  privacy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

WARRANTLESS  SURVEILLANCE 

The  1973  report  of  the  AdministraUve 
Office  further  notes  that  its  figures  in- 
clude only  those  interceptions  which  were 
conducted  under  court  orders.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  an 
imdisclosed  number  of  warrantless  wire- 
taps and  surveillances  are  conducted 
yearly  by  the  executive  branch  on  the 
basis  of  its  claimed  authority  to  eaves- 
drop in  the  interest  of  "national  secu- 
rity." At  recent  hearings  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  refused  to  provide  pre- 
cise and  accurate  data  on  these  opera- 
tions. One  can  only  imagiiw  the  number 
of  intercepts  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
invasions  of  privacy  conducted  under 
these  secret  operations. 

In  the  past,  the  White  House  has  said 
that,  at  any  given  time,  approximateb* 
100  wiretaps  are  in  operation  for  the 
purposes  of  "national  secui'ity."  It  is 
entirely  reasonable  that  the  extent  of 
this  type  of  intercept  is  much  greater 
than  its  reported  size  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  intrusions,  unnecessary  re- 
cording of  innocent  communications, 
and  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  currently  examining  in  its 
impeachment  hearings  several  such 
national  security  t£^s.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  investigation  may  shed  some  light 
on  this  subject. 

PUBLIC    OPIMIOir 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  recent  events  and 
revelations  add  further  weight  to  the 
already  persuasive  argimient  and  loud 
pubUc  cry  to  restrict  wirett^jping  and 
electronic  surveillance  once  and  for  all. 
Figures  released  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee by  public  opinion  pollster  Louis 
Harris  reveal  the  following  conclusions: 

(I)  75  percent  of  the  public  believes  that 
"wiretapping  and  spying  under  the  exc\ise 
of  national  security  is  a  serious  threat  to 
people's  privacy  "; 
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(2)  77    percent    believe    thlit 
should  enact  laws  to  curb 

(3)  73    percent    believe 
should  make  political  spying  a 
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These  figures  represent  a 
turnabout  in  public  opinior 
enactment  of  the  Omnibus 
trol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  in 
gate  and  other  related  developments 
doubt  have  brought  home  to 
can  people  the  unwarranted 
privacy  which  wiretapping 
ment  spying  represent. 
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The     Supreme     Court 
Giordano  and  Chavez,  the  litest 
on  intercepts,  and  public  opin  ion 
strate   that   the   detrimenta] 
Government   surveillance   ac  tivities 
outweigh  any  marginal  ben<fits 
enforcement.  All  of  these  coiisiderations 
demand  the  repeal  of  those 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Contro 
Street  Act  of  1968  which  auljhorizes 
use  of  wiretaps  and  other 
electronic  surveillance. 

Last  August  I  introduced 
9781,  which   would  prohibit 
ception  of  any  wire  or  oral 
cation.   I   invite   my   colleagues 
House  to  join  as  cosponsors 
If  we  are  to  secure  the  rigl^s 
teed  in  the  Constitution  and 
cause  of  personal  freedom, 
now  and  forever  the  intrusi^ie 
wrought  by  electronic  surveillance 
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INTERNATIONAL    ECOKOMIC 
POLICY    ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  YodJnc)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
ternational  Economic  Policy 
ization.   As   favorably 
Committee  on  Banking  and 
this  measure  is  a  modest 
one  deserving  our  support 
the  open-ended  3-year 
quested  by  the  administration 
mittee  prudently  chose  to 
1-year  authorization  in  order 
Congress  the  opportunity  to 
activities  of  the  Coioncil  on 
Economic  Policy — CIEP — ovej- 
ing  fiscal  year.  Thus,  we  are 
only  to  approve  a  single 
$1.8  million  for  fiscal  year  19 
have  the  chance  to  review 
again  in  several  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  actions 
to  the  oil  embargo,  U.S.  trade 
American  economic  relations 
countries  as  Rhodesia  and 
point  up  the  need  for  a 
overview  of  our  international 
policies.  Any  attempt  to  discer  i 
range  implications  of  Americap 
policy,  and  hopefully  act  to 
of  the  gross  deficiencies  and 
ties  in  that  policy,  is  well  wor^h 
port  and  less  than  $2  million 
next  year. 

American  economic  policy  liaves  much 
to  be  desired,  especially  with  regard  to 
underdeveloped  and  third-woi  Id  nations. 
While  we  violate  Intematicma  I  sanctions 
to  support  an  illegal  regime  I4  Rhodesia, 
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Nigeria  supplies  almost  25  percent  of  our 
imported  petroleum.  While  multinational 
conglomerates  reap  record-high  profits, 
poor  nations  like  Jamaica  are  struggling 
to  stay  financially  afloat  despite  the  tak- 
ing of  the  island's  valuable  bauxite  by 
these  same  huge  corporations. 

Worldwide  inflation  is  putting  serious 
strain  on  these  poorer  countries.  Surely 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  our  neighbors 
who  are  not  attacking  us  without  attack- 
ing them.  If  we  are  going  to  deny  direct 
economic  assistance,  we  must  at  least 
try  to  assess  the  long-range  impact  of 
our  economic  policies  and  work  to  restore 
a  greater  measure  of  decency  and  realism 
to  this  crucial  aspect  of  our  stature  as  a 
nation  among  nations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  perceptive  article  by  Mr.  Carl  T. 
Rowan  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star-News  of  May  20,  1974.  With 
permission,  the  article  follows: 

Jam.mca's  Uphill  Strugcix 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  column  about 
the  economic  calamity  which  seems  to  be  the 
destiny  of  weak  developing  nations  now  that 
worldwide  Inflation  and  an  energy  crisis  have 
been  heaped  on  tc^  of  a  traditionally  unjust 
trade  system. 

Beautiful  but  poor  little  Jamaica  Is  a  glar- 
ing example  of  a  country  that  might  be  para- 
dise but  for  the  fact  she  gets  pennies  for 
what  she  sells  and  pays  dollars  for  what  she 
has  to  buy. 

Jamaica  is  the  second  biggest  producer  of 
bauxite  in  the  world,  after  Australia.  Much  of 
the  aluminum  you  see  in  your  kitchen  or  as 
the  siding  of  houses  originated  In  Jamaican 
ore. 

Jamaica  earns  some  $25  million  a  year  from 
this  ore,  a  sum  that  Is  more  than  trifling  in 
terms  of  the  country's  total  budget.  But  Ja- 
maicans of  every  political  persuasion  wUl  tell 
you  the  big  multinational  Arms  which  haul 
the  ore  out  are  reaping  far  greater  profits. 

Alpart  Ltd.  (a  partnership  formed  by 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Co.  and  Anaconda  Company) 
began  producing  alumina  (a  midstep  between 
bauxite  ore  and  aluminum)  over  three  years 
ago.  Because  of  a  bit  of  shrewd  bookkeeping, 
the  Jamaicans  say,  Alpart  has  paid  no  taxes 
to  Jamaica. 

It  seems  that  no  "profit"  occurs  until  the 
alumina  gets  to  the  United  States  and  Is 
transformed  into  Ingots  or  sheet  aluminum. 

Jamaicans  also  say  that  Reynolds  Alumi- 
num provides  Jobs  to  500  Jamaicans  who  ex- 
tract bauxite  ore,  but  that  this  same  ore 
supports  30,000  workers  In  the  States. 

With  one  Jamaican  out  of  every  five  Job- 
less and  many  others  underemployed,  small 
wonder  the  Jamaicans  are  asking  why  more 
of  the  aluminum-making  processes  cannot 
take  place  In  Jamacla. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  this  was 
not  a  serious  issue  In  Jamaica.  But  today  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  national  survival. 

With  no  local  sources  of  energy,  Jamaica 
has  been  spending  about  $50  miUion  a  year 
for  oU,  mostly  from  Venezuela.  With  the 
energy  crisis  sending  oil  prices  soaring, 
Jamaica's  oU  bill  is  now  at  least  $120  mUllon 
a  year. 

The  Increase  in  oU  costs  alone  has  been 
enough  to  wipe  out  Jamaica's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves,  which  now  stand  at  about 
$74  million,  or  Just  enough  to  fljiance  one 
more  month  of  essential  imports. 

The  Jamaican  government  has  imposed  a 
stringent  austerity  program  on  the  pec^le, 
but  that  wUl  not  meet  the  crisis.  So  Jamaica's 
prime  minister  and  his  top  aides  have  been 
carrying  a  solemn  story  to  Great  Britain,  to 


Prime  Minister  Trudeau  In  Canada,  to  Henry 
Kissinger  In  Washington. 

"We  do  not  want  this  to  become  a  matter 
of  political  hostUlty,"  they  are  saying,  "but 
Jamaica's  very  survival  depends  on  our  get- 
ting a  fairer  price  for  our  bauxite,  our  sugar, 
our  other  raw  materials — something  that 
matches  the  astonishing  high  prices  of  the 
things  we  have  to  buy." 

Five  years  ago  Jamaica  could  sell  60  tons 
of  sugar  to  Britain  and  get  enough  money  to 
buy  a  tractor.  Today  it  takes  90  tons  of  sugar 
to  bring  that  tractor  to  Jamaica. 

What  Is  worse  is  that  Jamaican  labor  costs, 
fertilizer  costs,  etc.,  have  pushed  the  produc- 
tion cost  for  a  ton  ol  sugar  to  about  $165. 
That  Is  some  $30  more  than  what  Britain  Is 
paying  under  a  contract  signed  a  few  years 
ago. 

Or  take  oil.  Just  14  months  ago  a  ton  of 
Jamaican  sugar  brought  enough  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  20  barrels  of  oil.  A  ton  of 
sugar  now  brings  five  barrels  of  oil. 

The  Jamaicans  are  in  some  tough  talks 
about  bauxite  and  alumina  prices  with  huge 
U.S.  corporations  which  are  not  known  to 
let  sentimentality  get  in  the  way  of  turn- 
ing another  buck.  Theoretically  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment is  not  Involved.  But  it  Is. 

That  aluminum  we  extract  from  Jamaican 
bauxite  is  of  strategic  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  Having  Jamaica  remain  a 
friendly  democracy  is  of  deep  political  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

If  the  rich  countries  are  ever  going  to 
show  a  willingness  to  stop  cheating  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles.  In  the  Interest  of  a  Just 
and  peaceful  world  order,  the  time  Is  now. 

Jamaica  would  be  as  good  a  place  as  any 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  haul  up  the  flag  of  eco- 
nomic decency. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES    FOR 
CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mencement exercises  for  the  Capitol 
Page  School  provided  us  with  many  in- 
spirational thoughts  and  messages.  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues  as  fol- 
lows: 

Commencement  Exebcises  op  CAPrroL  Pace 
School        » 

(Caucus  Room-Cannon  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Monday  evening,  Jime  10,  1974, 
8  o'clock,  Washington,  D.C.) 

PKOCBAM 

Prelude,  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

Processional — "Pomp  and  Circumstances", 
Elgar. 

Invocation  (audience  standing).  Rabbi 
Morton  Kanter. 

Salute  to  the  flag  (audience  standing), 
Audience. 

Star  Spangled  Banner  (audience  standing). 
Audience. 

Welcome,  Mr.  John  C.  Hoffman. 

Salutatorlan,  Warren  B.  French. 

Selection,  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

Greetings,  Mr.  Vincent  E.  Reed,  Associate 
Superintendent,  D.C.  Public  Schools. 

Address,  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

Valedictorian,  Mark  N.  Albertson. 

Announcement  of  honors,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Presentation  of  diplomas,  Mr.  Vincent  E. 
Reed. 

Selection,  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

Benediction,  Rev.  William  Pryor. 

Recessional,  U.S.  Navy  Band. 

CRADtrATKS 

•  Mark  Nevlns  Albertson. 
Ronald  G.  Andrews. 

•  Becky  Bailey. 
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Andrew  J.  Bell. 

•Jonathan  Charles  Coopersmith. 
Curtis  LaVaughn  Brant. 
John  Patrick  Cregan. 

•  Douglas  Kent  Diehl. 

•  Warren  B.  French,  III. 
Gary  John  Hamilton. 
Timothy  Joseph  Harroun. 
Debra  Linn  Kanter. 
Ronald  Byron  Katz. 
Robert  E.  Kleffer. 
Ottilie  Rosina  King. 
Robert  Booth  McNeil,  Jr. 

•  Paul  Medved. 

•  Jennifer  Elizabeth  Olney. 

•  Robin  Kelghley  Patton. 
Charles  Phalen,  Jr. 

•  WUllam  E.  Pryor,  in. 
Brian  A.  Rawers. 

•  Slgllnda  Sanchez. 
Marvin  John  Short,  in. 

•  Heidi  Stam. 

•  Klmberly  Anne  Tomb. 

•  Eavln  Darcel  Turner. 
Steven  Richards  Valentine. 

•  Mark  Alan  Von  Destlnon. 

•  Byron  R.  Wadley. 
Donald  Gary  Ward. 

•  Jerry  O.  Wofford. 
Jerry  Jay  Watterworth. 
•Robert  O.  Woodruff. 

CLASS    OFFICERS 

Doug  Diehl,  President. 
Ron  Katz,  Vice  President. 
Heidi  Stam.  Secretary -Treasurer. 
Byron  Wadley,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

SCHOLARSHn>S 

Stanford  U.,  Oberlln  College.  N.H.S.  Schol- 
arship Finalist.  Mark  Albertson. 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Becky  Bailey. 

George  Washington  University,  Curtis 
Brant. 

Rochester  U.  Merit  Scholarship,  Jonathan 
Coopersmith. 

Carroll  College  Honors  Scholarship,  Doug- 
las Diehl. 

Maryland  University,  Ronald  Katz. 

Marquette  U.,  Bucyrus-Erle  Co.  Scholar- 
ship, Wisconsin  Honors  Scholarship,  Paul 
Medved. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  WUllam  Pryor. 

Yale  University,  Elvln  Turner. 

Depauw  University.  Mark  Von  Destlnon. 

Abilene  Christian  College,  Byron  Wadley. 

Michigan  State-Detroit  Sports  Broadcast- 
ers Assn.  Scholarship,  Jerry  Watterworth. 

USHERS 

Julie  Rosner,  Chief  Usher. 

Paul  Byrd. 

Debbie  Gelln. 

Chip  Irwin. 

Mary  Hayes  Shea. 

Music  by  the  United  States  Navy  Band. 

Decorations,  VS.  Botanical  Gardens. 

Rabbi  Morton  Kanter 

Let  us  Pray : 

Father  of  All: 

We  are  grateful  to  Thee  for  having  endowed 
us  with  a  mind,  giving  us  the  capacity  for 
learning  and  acquiring  knowledge.  For,  It  is 
because  of  this  capacity  that  we  are  gathered 
here  this  evening. 

We  parents  are  thankful  to  Thee  for  having 
enabled  us  to  reach  the  Joy  of  seeing  our 
children  achieve  an  important  milestone  in 
their  lives.  Relatives  and  friends  are  Joined 
In  the  ever-unique  experience  of  renewed 
hope  in  the  purposefulness  of  the  human 
experience. 

And  our  graduates  look  to  Thee  for  strength 
and  guidance  In  the  years  to  come,  as  they 
grow  to  become  the  men  and  women  upon 
whom  the  future  of  our  country  and  world 
will  depend. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  bless  each  of  them 
with  the  vision  to  learn  the  truth  that  our 


country  so  urgently  needs  In  day  of  internal 
stress  that  no  person  may  be  satisfied  with 
acquiring  academic  knowledge  alone.  But 
each  person  must  act  to  ever  Increase  his 
knowledge  of  Thee  and  of  Thy  will:  Ever 
striving  to  fulfill  what  Thou  requlrest  of 
him:  To  do  justly,  and  love  mercy  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  Thee. 

For  as  men  and  women  live  according  to 
Thy  will,  so  shall  they  be  building  a  uni- 
verse of  truth  and  of  peace.  Amen. 

Welcome:  Mr.  Hoffman 
Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Pryor,  Rabbi  Kan- 
ter, Mr.  Brown,  Honored  Guests,  Alumni,  stu- 
dents and  friends.  We  also  know  there  are 
members  of  Congress  with  us  tonight,  but 
without  knowing  all  who  are  present  we  are 
reticent  to  mention  some,  at  the  expense  of 
slighting  others.  We  feel  the  same  about 
alumni,  but  are  always  delighted  to  see 
them. 

Our  faculty  wishes  to  thank  you  for  shar- 
ing our  commencement  exercises  this  eve- 
ning. We  feel  that  our  young  people  have 
been  prlvUeged  to  serve  Congress,  but  they 
have  served  well  both  on  the  fioor  of  Con- 
gress and  In  the  "Penthouse"  at  the  Library 
of  Congress,  so  we  believe  it  apropos  to  honor 
them  tonight. 

Now,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  the 
president  of  the  senior  class,  Mr.  Douglas 
Diehl,  who  will  preside  and  announce  the 
program. 


•  Members  of  National  Honor  Society. 


Warren  B.  French  :  Salbtatorian 
Mr.     Speaker,     Rabbi     Kanter,     Reverend 
friends,  and  relatives :  On  behaU  of  the  class 
of  1974.  I  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
everyone. 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  senior  class.  In  the  school  year  1970-71, 
when  this  class  first  entered  the  capltol 
page  school.  There  were  only  three  freshmen. 
Of  these  three,  one  lone  student  is  In  the 
graduating  class.  By  the  sophomore  year  of 
1971-1972,  the  class  had  grown  to  nine  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  still  with  us.  As 
Juniors,  the  class  of  1974  had  increased  to 
17  pupils.  Seven  of  those  17  are  In  this 
graduating  class  tonight.  This  year,  26  new 
pages  were  added  to  the  returning  seven 
to  make  33,  the  largest  graduating  class  In 
the  school's  history. 

These  33  represent  every  section  of  the 
country,  coming  as  they  do  from  14  different 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Texas 
and  Michigan  each  have  five  pages  In  thU 
class,  and  Virginia  has  four.  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  have  three  each;  and  the  District 
of  ColumbU,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia 
each  have  two.  There  Is  one  page  from  each  of 
the  States  of  California,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Montana.  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  and  Wash- 
ington. ^.  ^ 
The  widely  scattered  regions  from  which 
the  pages  came,  contributed  to  a  very  educa- 
tional year.  Knowledge  of  our  governmental 
operations  has  been  acquired  at  work  of 
course,  but  new  friendships  have  added  a 
different  type  of  knowledge.  All  the  varied 
customs,  stories,  and  interests  have  been 
passed  among  the  pages  to  make  them,  I  feel, 
a  closely  knit  group. 

You  do  not  usually  see  this  In  a  school 
where  everyone  Is  from  the  same  town  or 
city.  Here,  everyone  Is  a  friend  of  everyone 
else.  But  that  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  with- 
out our  differences  of  opinions.  Many  argu- 
mente  have  arisen  over  pride  In  one's  Job 
or  over  one's  political  opinions.  Each  page 
feels  he  has  the  best  Job,  and  that  he  does 
the  most  work.  He  also  acts  sometimes  like  a 
Junior  politician,  ready  to  argue  In  a  minute 
over  some  Item  Just  for  the  sake  of  arguing. 
Several  student  councU  meetings  have  been 
enlivened  by  such  arguments. 

For  many  of  our  parents  in  the  audience 
this  evening,  this  is  their  first  visit  to  our 
Nation's  Capltol.  I  believe  very  few  really 


know  what  their  son's  or  daughter's  duties 
entail.  In  the  Capitol  Page  School  there  are 
four  groups  of  pages,  working  in  either  the 
House,  the  Senate,  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
with  a  congressional  staff.  My  discussion  is 
centered  around  the  House  Pages,  not  be- 
cause I  myself  am  one,  but  because  the  work 
done  by  Pages  is  quite  slmUar  no  matter 
where  they  work.  There  is  In  our  class  one 
Page  from  the  Supreme  Court,  three  from 
the  Senate,  four  with  congressional  staffs, 
and  the  remaining  25  work  in  the  House. 
In  the  House  there  are  four  different  types 
of  Pages.  The  majority  of  these  are  the  Bench 
Pages  They  run  errands  for  the  Members  or 
their  offices.  The  Head  Bench  Page  is  called 
an  overseer.  He  sees  to  it  that  the  errands  are 
assigned  and  that  things  are  running 
smoothly. 

The  second  largest  group  of  House  Pages 
are  stationed  in  the  cloakrooms.  They  must 
know  each  Member  on  the  side  of  the  House 
on  which  they  work.  They  handle  the  tele- 
phone calls  coming  Into  the  cloakrooms 
asking  to  speak  with  a  member  or  request- 
ing Information  concerning  any  action  tak- 
ing place  on  the  floor. 

Two  of  the  House  Pages  comprise  the  third 
group  and  are  called  documentarlans.  They 
ring  the  beUs  that  call  the  members  to  the 
floor.  They  must  also  make  sure  that  all 
legislation  being  considered  on  the  floor  is 
available  to  the  members.  In  addition,  they 
raise  the  House  flag  each  day  the  House  Is 
In  session. 

The  last  of  the  House  Pages  is  the 
Speaker's  Page.  He  Is  the  Speakers  personal 
page.  He  must  be  ready  at  all  times  for 
any   request   the   Speaker   might  make. 

I  also  doubt  many  of  you  know  how  a 
Page's  day  Is  spent.  His  school  day  begins 
at  6:10  KM.  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  He 
attends  school  untu  all  his  classes  are  com- 
pleted. For  the  majority  of  the  Pages,  this 
is  never  later  than  9:45.  But  a  few  take  a 
flfth  period  which  ends  at  10:30.  He  then 
reports  to  his  respective  place  of  work  and 
helps  to  prepare  the  chamber  for  the  days 
session.  He  remains  at  work  untU  5:00  P.M.. 
or  until  the  body  adjourns,  whichever  is 
later.  Sometimes  that  happens  to  be  2  A.M. 
the  next  morning.  He  returns  home  to  eat, 
do  homework,  and  relax.  He  then  goes  to 
bed.  but  it  only  seems  like  minutes  untU  the 
alarm  clock  rings  again.  Social  activities  are 
reserved  for  the  weekends  when  the  Page  has 
neither  school  nor  work.  Parties,  concerts, 
and  dining  out  are  Just  a  few  items  on  a 
Page's  weekend  schedule.  Sometimes,  after 
a  really  difficult  week  at  work,  the  entire 
weekend  Is  spent  trying  to  catch  up  on 
some  sleep,  or  just  resting  the  feet. 

You  may  not  have  seen  much  of  your  son 
or  daughter  in  the  past  year.  In  that  time 
he  or  she  has  not  escaped  undergoing  some 
sort  of  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  change. 
Early  morning  classes  and  long,  hard  work- 
ing hours  are  enough  to  rid  any  ordinary 
person  of  Ideas  of  becoming  a  page.  But  the 
page,  after  thinking  back  over  all  the  new 
lessons  and  adventures,  historical  places  and 
events,  exciting  people  and  new  friends,  has 
gained  in  just  a  very  short  period  an  ex- 
perience that,  no  matter  what  he  says,  he  will 
never  forget. 

Tonight  is  the  end  of  33  high  school  careers 
that  have  been  filled  with  achievements  and 
accomplishments.  It  also  marks  the  begin- 
nings of  a  completely  new  life:  college.  To 
some  people  college  is  a  frightening  ex- 
perience. But  a  page  Is  better  prepared.  He 
left  home  a  year  earlier  and  lived  and  learned 
in  almost  the  same  life  style  while  also  work- 
ing full  time.  But  you  can  see  that  we 
survived. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  entire  class 
when  I  say,  that  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  our  history,  no  matter  how  smaU. 
We  were  pages  In  a  very  historical  year.  The 
resignation  of  a  Vice-President,  Watergate 
Investigations,  a  State  of  the  Union  message. 
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the  selection  of  a   new  Vlce-P  esldent. 
energy  crisis,  and  talk  of  Impe  ichment 
Just  a  few  of  the  events  to  wHlch 
witnesses.  Yes.  we  have  had 
educational   experiences. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  say  than^ 
special     groups     of     people 
sponsors:    thank    you    for    making 
r>ort  unity  available  to  us.  And 
parents;  you  gave  us  guidance 
nlng  years.  Without  your  patlenc^ 
standing    we    would    not    be 
Because  of  your  help  we  are  no's ' 
pared  to  face  the  world  on  our 
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Mr.  Hoffman,  members  of  the 
graduating  pages:  I  am  honored 
Invited  to  participate  In  your 
exercises.  On  previous  occasions. 
Schools  have  been  addressed 
former  colleagues  of  mine,  s 
went  on  to  the  highest  position  i 
ment.   Including  Jack  Kennedy 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
1947).  Lyndon  Johnson  (who 
In  the  House),  and  Senator  Hu 
rey    (who  for  several  years 
as  a  part  of  the  Joint 
cratic  Leadership) .  I  am  not  hen 
with  them — I  am  here  only  to 
that  to  participate  In  an  exerc 
such  men  have  participated 
extraordinary  distinction. 

I  am  also  honored  because 
lected  me  to  be  a  part  of  one 
blghpoints  of  your  life  no 
you  may  live.  As  I  look  back 
there  is  no  event  In  my  life  tba' 
with  greater  significance  then 
when  I  received  my  diploma  as 
senior  of  the  McAJester  High 
homa.  So  as  long  aa  you  live  you 
rest  with  the  notion  that  you 
Prefsident,    that   you    Just    had 
to  make  your  commencement 
you  will  never  graduate  again. 

I  have  always  been  a  friend 
School.  It  is  indispensable  to  the 
the  page  system  as  we  know  it 
Hill.   It   has    worked    well    In 
graduates  have   competed   s 
the  graduates  of  all  the  schooU 
tlon   In   a   cross   section   of 
higher  learning  from  community ' 
major  Ivy  league  universities, 
criticisms  that  have  been 
not  substantiated  by  the  results. 

I  feel  that  no  other  person  1 
Is   £15   close   to   the   pages   of 
Representatives  as   the   Speaker, 
rules  and  traditions  of  the  House 
er  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of    Representatives.    He    Is 
every   official   and   employee 
the  House   Chamber.  He   is 
the  employment  of  pages  and 
fare.  To  assist  him  in  this  Job, 
the  Chief  of  Pages  to  supervise 
our  pages,  and  a  Committee  o 
to   help   in   the   process  of 
people  capable  of  withstanding 
your  work  and  of  performing 
your  office. 

I  feel,  and  have  felt  ever 
Speaker,  a  very  close  and 
In  every  page  in  the  House  of 
and    for    that    matter,    in    the 
Supreme    Court,    because    page  i 
bodies  are  also  a  part  of  our 
System. 

I   wasn't   satisfied   with   the 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  or 
first  elected  Speaker.  I  think  I 
out  fear  of  contradiction  I  have 
and   better  looking  dimension 
systems  of  the  House  of 
I  appointed  Felda  Hooper  from  a 
In  my  District  the  first  girl 
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in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Many  have 
followed  In  her  footsteps  and  now  girl  pages 
are  no  longer  an  oddity;  at  the  present  time 
their  number  has  grown  to  9.  Their  work  has 
been  of  the  highest  quality  and  they  have 
more  than  measured  up  to  the  expectations 
I  had  for  them  when  I  started  the  custom  of 
bringing  gtrl  pages  to  the  Houise. 

May  I  bring  a  message  to  all  of  you,  boys 
and  girls  alike,  from  my  colleagues  and  a 
word  of  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  myself.  You 
have  been  an  lndlsp>ensable  part  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  House  and  of  my  office.  We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  your  hard  work,  for  the 
quality  of  your  performance  and  the  ever- 
willing  attitude  which  you  display  when  you 
are  called  upon  by  me  or  any  other  Member. 
Personally,  I  want  to  say  thanks  from  the 
bottom  of  a  grateful  heart. 

I  extend  to  you  my  double  congratulations. 
First  of  all,  I  congratulate  you  for  becoming 
high  school  graduates.  I  have  no  fear  for  your 
future.  While  you  have  had  to  sacrifice  a  lot 
of  your  study  hours  to  your  Jobs,  the  very 
fact  that  you  have  wanted  to  be  and  have 
succeeded  in  being  good  pages  sets  you  apart 
as  young  men  and  women  capable  of  doing 
your  school  work  under  handicaps.  Your  days 
have  been  long,  sometimes  they  have  gone 
far  Into  the  night,  but  they  have  been  worth- 
whUe. 

I  therefore  want  next  to  congratulate 
you  on  being  pages  for  the  Congress  or  for  the 
Supreme  Court. 

You  may  not  realize  the  impact  of  your 
positions.  You  are  the  youngest  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  certainly 
the  youngest  with  fioor  privileges.  When  I 
talk  to  youngsters  across  the  country  who 
have  visited  Washington  and  the  Capitol  and 
ask  them  what  they  remember  about  It,  they 
Invariably  say  they  remember  the  Speaker 
and  the  pages,  and  they  say  Fish  Bait  Miller 
too.  so  you  are  my  ranking  competitlors  for 
recognition. 

But  being  a  page  Is  far  more  than  just  be- 
ing a  person  who  runs  errands.  Your  Job 
gives  you  an  insight  into  the  political  op- 
erations of  yotir  generation  that  nobody  else 
of  your  age  group  can  possibly  have.  Like 
the  Speaker,  you  get  to  know  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  You  get  to 
know  the  legislative  and  judicial  giants  of 
the  present  adult  generation.  You  get  the  op- 
portunity to  see  how  they  work  and  how  they 
think.  You  get  to  see  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  in  action,  whether  on  the  legis- 
lative or  on  the  judicial  side.  This  gives  you 
an  Insight  into  men  and  women  and  Issues 
which  you  could  not  possibly  get  anywhere 
else.  You  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  how  things  work  In  the  process  of 
changing  an  Idea  into  a  bUl  and  a  bill  Into 
law  than  the  average  professor  of  government 
at  the  largest  universities  In  the  land.  Your 
knowledge  is  not  Just  academic:  It  Is  based 
on  reality  and  experience. 

What  is  more,  you  have  been  here  at  a 
very  Important  period  of  American  history. 
You  have  seen  things  happen.  During  my 
time  as  Speaker  we  have  seen  more  changes 
In  the  House  perhaps  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  60  years.  Think  of  what  we  have  done 
In  the  last  three  years  to  Implement  democ- 
racy. Not  only  have  we  added  girls  as  pages 
but  we  have  given  18-year-olds  across  the 
nation  the  right  to  vote.  We  have  sent  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  States. 
We  have  seen  the  implementation  of  the  25th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  We  have 
been  faced  with  the  resignation  of  a  Vice 
President  and  Impeachment  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  the  President  himself.  We  have 
seen  the  greatest  education  bills  ever  enacted 
at  the  national  level  In  this  nation's  history. 
Within  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  a  mani- 
festation of  the  greatest  expenslon  of  consti- 
tutional rights  since  the  Civil  War.  We  have 
done  more  to  make  real  for  all  people,  of  all 
races  and  all  national  origins,  the  admonition 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "all 


men  are  created  equal."  The  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
jKDSt-Clvll  War  amendments,  designed  orig- 
inally to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual, have  been  given  greater  realism  than 
they  have  ever  known  before. 

But  we  have  done  more  than  that.  Our  con- 
stitutional re-awakening  has  not  just  been 
limited  to  the  protection  of  individuals,  not 
only  against  the  Congress,  the  States,  the 
Executive  and  government  In  general  at 
every  level,  but  the  nation  has  become 
aroused  to  a  new  Interest  In  the  basic  con- 
stitutional concepts  with  which  the  founding 
fathers  dealt.  As  we  approach  the  Bicenten- 
nial Anniversary  of  our  existence,  people 
across  the  land  are  beginning  to  seek  answers 
on  questions  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  government.  We  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  as  a  nation  of  the 
constitutional  structure  of  our  government. 
This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  traumatic 
experiences  which  are  summarized  in  the 
word  "Watergate". 

We  have  seen  perhaps  the  greatest  resur- 
gence in  constitutional  debate  since  the  early 
days  of  our  country.  We  certainly  have  had 
nothing  like  it  since  the  pre-Clvll  War  period 
when  the  great  argument  was  about  our 
federal  system — where  did  the  powers  of  the 
federal  government  begin  and  where  did 
the  powers  of  the  states  end?  Now  the  ques- 
tion Is.  how  do  you  draw  the  line  between  the 
departments  of  the  federal  government  and 
how  do  you  Implement  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

You  have  been  on  the  Floor  on  the  House 
when  these  Issues  have  been  discussed  and  in 
some  cases,  determined.  You  have  seen  en- 
acted the  first  War  Powers  Act  In  history. 
You  have  seen  enacted  the  first  antl-lm- 
poundment  bill  In  history.  You  are  about 
to  see  the  first  Budget  Control  Act  In  history. 
We  are  drawing  our  lines  clearer  and  the 
American  people  are  going  to  know  better 
than  ever  before  jtist  what  this  government 
Is  all  about. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you,  llk6  some  who 
have  gone  before  you,  will  go  to  Congress. 
I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  enter  public 
service.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  be  active 
participants  In  politics  because  politics  Is  the 
method  by  which  public  service  is  Imple- 
mented. My  first  desire  to  be  a  Congressman 
was  born  when  I  was  six  years  old.  My  own 
Congressman,  Charles  D.  Carter,  a  Chickasaw 
Indian,  addressed  my  first  grade  class  and 
sald,"One  of  you  might  some  day  go  to  Con- 
gress." My  Interest  In  Congressslonal  leader- 
ship came  In  the  6th  grade  when  I  had  a 
government  teacher  who  was  a  friend  o' 
Champ  Clark,  who  for  8  years  had  been 
Si>eaker   of   the   House   of   Representatives. 

I  can  tell  you — with  all  its  headaches  and 
all  its  problems — the  life  which  I  have  lived 
as  a  Memljer  of  Congress  has  been  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  lifelong  dream.  I  have  been  able, 
through  most  of  my  adult  years,  to  swim  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Nothing  that  hap- 
pens anywhere  In  the  world  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  what  haj^ens  right  here  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Since  1955  I  have  betn  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  At  every  meeting,  when 
every  Important  decision  was  made  during 
the  speakerships  of  Sam  Rayburn  and  John 
McCormack,  and  during  my  own  speaker- 
ship, I  have  been  present.  I  was  present  at 
every  Important  discussion  between  the  leg- 
islative leadership  and  the  President  during 
the  administrations  of  John  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  I  have  been  present  at  all 
of  the  important  foreign  policy  meetings  be- 
tween President  NLxon  and  his  advisers.  Bill 
Rogers  and  Henry  Kissinger,  since  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  In  charge  of  the  White 
House.  This  experience  has  caused  me  to 
know  that  politics  Is  not  the  sinister  thing 
which  It  Is  Bometlmee  said  to  be. 
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I  remember  being  In  the  Speakers  office 
when  Sam  Rayburn  was  Speaker  and  I  was 
Whip,  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, when  there  was  some  reported  scandal 
In  the  White  House.  Former  Governor  Tom 
Dewey  of  New  York  came  by,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
burn introduced  me  to  him.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  the  problem  at  the  White  House 
and  Governor  Dewey  said,  "You  know,  the 
trouble  is  that  too  many  of  the  President's 
top  advisers  have  not  been  politicians,  and 
political  science  is  the  most  important 
science  there  Is."  I  have  since  been  impressed 
by  that  statement  and  I  think  we  can  almost 
say  it  again  today.  President  Nixon  has  had 
two  Congressmen  and  one  longtime  high- 
grade  Congressional  employee  on  his  staff, 
but  the  name  of  not  a  single  one  of  these 
has  been  involved  in  any  of  the  problems 
which  less  politically-oriented  staff  members 
appear  to  have  brought  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives  office.  Politics  Is  the  human  way  of 
operating  representative  government.  Get 
yourselves  Involved,  not  by  destroying  politics 
or  belittling  it,  but  by  making  it  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  say  that  de- 
spite the  recommendations  of  two  succes- 
sive Presidents,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard 
NUon,  the  leadership  of  the  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  refused  a  change 
In  the  two-year  term.  You  who  have  served 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  have  served 
In  the  only  body  of  goverimient  In  our  na- 
tion's capital  where  the  people  have  a  ready 
hand  at  determining  policy.  The  House  Is  the 
only  place  where  the  Incumbent  must  report 
on  the  commission  which  his  constituents 
have  given  him  every  two  years.  The  House 
Is  the  only  place  where  you  can  get  your 
office  only  by  election;  every  other  official  and 
employee  In  this  vast  government  of  ours 
can  be  selected  by  other  than  the  election 
process. 

Even  Senators  can  be  appointed  In  the 
case  of  a  vacancy;  even  Presidents  can  re- 
ceive their  position  by  way  of  succession, 
and  the  Vice  President,  In  case  of  a  vacany, 
can  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Congress,  as  we  have  recently 
seen  In  the  Jerry  Ford  case.  This  Is,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  the  most  Important 
feature  of  our  whole  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives  gives  us 
the  one  place  In  our  vast  government  where 
the  people  have  immediate  and  direct  con- 
trol. As  our  nation  grows,  our  government 
wUl  grow  in  Its  responsibilities,  our  Congress 
will  grow  In  Its  duties.  More  and  more  Issues 
will  have  to  be  tackled  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally. More  and  more  will  it  become  true 
that  the  legislative  process  must  be  the 
avenue  through  which  the  people  can  reach 
every  segment  of  their  government. 

Through  It  all,  the  Supreme  Court  still 
stands  as  a  deacon  and  a  balance  wheel,  not 
only  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative, but  between  man  and  government.  An 
Independent  Judiciary  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  Individual  liberty  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  The  Execu- 
tive mtist  be  strong  because  national  leader- 
ship cannot  be  splintered  in  a  thousand  di- 
rections. The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is,  by  the  Constitution,  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  nation  and  he,  more  than  anyone  else, 
must  give  the  nation  the  leadership  which  It 
requires.  Our  trl-partlte  government  Is  basic 
to  our  system,  and  It  must  be  preserved. 

These  are  trying  times,  but  America  has 
strengthened  her  Industry  and  her  soul  by 
overcoming  trying  times.  We  have  never  had 
a  generation  who  gave  up  or  who  lost  faith 
In  our  destiny,  even  during  the  darkest  days 
of  our  history.  The  same  spirit  exists  today  as 
It  did  in  1776.  The  same  spirit  that  tamed  the 
wilderness  put  Americans  on  the  moon.  This 
country  has  stood  strife  and  struggle.  In  the 
fraternal  struggle  of  the  ClvU  War,  Longfel- 
low emphasized  the  inner  confidence  that 


Americans  have  In  the  old  ship  of  state  when 
he  said: 

"Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
■Tls  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock, 
"ns  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale." 
We  have  survived  civU  wars  and  world  wars 
and  brush-fire  wars.  We  have  survived  hot 
wars  and  cold  wars.  We  have  survived  reces- 
sions  and  depressions,   but   we   remain  the 
richest,    the   strongest,   the   freest,   and   the 
most  powerful  nation  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Young  men  and  women  you  have  added  to 
the  strength,  to  the  glory,  to  the  freedom,  to 
the  power  of  your  country  In  your  young 
years.  As  you  leave  here  tonight,  we  of  my 
generation  will  soon  be  handing  the  torch 
to  you— take  It  and  let  It  shine  in  greater 
glory  and  In  greater  luster  because  your  gen- 
eration worked  and  lived. 


Valedictorian — Mark  N.  Albertson 
Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Pryor,  Rabbi  Kan- 
ter,  Mr.  Hoffman,  Mr.  Reed,  honored  guests, 
and  fellow  members  of  the  Class  of  1974.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  sin- 
cere fareweU  for  the  graduates  of  the  Class 
of  1974.  I  am  sure  that  as  we  sit  here  to- 
night, all  of  us  are  silently  reminiscing  about 
the  past  nine  months  and  what  they  really 
meant  to  us.  Some  of  us  will  look  back  on 
these  months  with  amusement,  others  with 
a  strong,  satisfying  sense  of  accomplishment, 
and  several  may  simply  be  sitting  here  In 
anticipation  of  the  time  when,  several  min- 
utes from  now,  we  will  take  one  last  walk 
down  the  aisle  and  out  of  high  school  forever. 
No  matter  what  memories  we  hold  of  our 
days  together  at  Capitol  Page  School,  we  can 
rest  assured  in  the  knowledge  that  our  time 
together  was  an  Importsuit  time,  a  time  not 
spent  only  on  the  tests  and  grades  and  frus- 
trations that  are  a  part  of  education,  but 
rather.  It  was  also  a  time  In  which  the  im- 
portant lessons  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility were  shared  and  achieved  by  all.  We 
sit  tonight  as  one  class  whose  experiences  at 
Capitol  Page  School  will  remain  a  part  of  us 
forever,  whether  they  are  frozen  In  the  glossy 
pages  of  the  yearbook  or  captured  in  the 
elegant  script  of  the  formal  presentations  on 
our  high  school  diplomas. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  once  wrote  that 
"...  there  are  only  the  pursued,  the  pur- 
suing, the  busy,  and  the  tired.",  but  I  feel 
that  perhaps  our  famous  American  author 
may  have  omitted  a  classification  of  Impor- 
tance to  us  all.  For  there  are  also  the  grad- 
uates, those  of  us  who  sit  before  you  tonight 
and  can  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  have 
spent  the  past  year  living  and  learning  the 
lessons  of  the  past  In  preparation  for  the 
promises  of  the  future. 

Yes,  fellow  graduates  and  members  of  the 
Class  of  1974,  we  do  have  a  future.  Our  fu- 
ture Is  one  that  sets  us  apart  from  most  of 
the  graduating  classes  In  the  nation,  beca\ise 
we  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  draw 
upon  a  unique  education.  Our  learning  comes 
not  merely  from  the  textbooks  and  chalk- 
boards with  which  we  have  become  so  famil- 
iar, but  from  working  in  the  offices  and 
chambers  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court.  All  of  us  have  listened  to  the  endless 
hours  of  legislative  and  Judicial  debate  on  a 
variety  of  issues. 

We  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
men  In  power  and  have  made  countless 
friendships  ourselves,  hoping  someday,  that 
we  win  move  from  the  resur  of  the  House 
chamber  or  the  steps  of  the  Senate  rostrum, 
to  a  desk  on  the  floor  of  either  body  or  to  a 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  The  fact  that  we 
live  and  work  with  men  of  enormous  respon- 
sibility in  our  national  government,  such  as 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House    of    Representatives,    frequently    re- 


minds us  that  there  are  few  who  have   a 
future  as  optimistic  and  promising  as  ours 

It  is  unnecessary  to  punctuate  my  remarks 
with  phrases  such  as  "the  broadening  of  our 
horizons"  or  "our  release  Into  the  cold,  cruel 
world",  for  they  are  as  pompous  and  empty 
as  their  scope  Implies.  Nevertheless,  however 
broad  our  horizons  may  be,  or  however  cold 
and  cruel  the  world  really  is,  it  Is  Important 
for  us  to  realize  that  an  Important  period  in 
our  lives  has  come  to  an  end.  We  are  leaving 
the  narrow  confines  of  life  in  the  Capitol 
Hill  community  in  preparation  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  larger  schools,  new  and  unfamiliar 
faces,  and  a  tempo  of  life  that  differs  vastly 
from  that  which  we  have  seen  every  day  in 
the  corridors  of  the  Capitol. 

In  short,  my  fellow  graduates,  I  offer  you 
a  promise  for  the  future  based  on  the  re- 
sponsibility and  maturity  that  have  brought 
us  here  tonight.  Perhaps  these  feelings  can 
best  be  expressed  by  the  famed  poet  W.  H. 
Auden,  when  he  said,  "We  are  all  equal  In 
the  sense  that  each  of  us  is  a  unique  person 
with  a  unique  perspective  on  the  world,  a 
member  of  a  class  of  one." 

And  so  In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  our 
friends  and  relatives  for  attending  our  grad- 
uation exercises.  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
attendance.  Thank  you. 


Announcement  of  Awards 
6:10  A.M.  and  earlier — 5  P.M.  and  later, 
that's  the  mentally  and  physically  enervat- 
ing challenge  of  Congressional  Pages,  so  it 
is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  great  pride  that 
I  announce  the  recipients  of  awards  well 
earned.  Please  try  to  refrain  from  applause 
until  the  end  of  the  particular  recognition. 
Citizenship  Medal,  American  Legion — 
Warren  French;  Clvltan  Honor  Key  Award — 
Mark  Albertson;  Danforth  Award — Charac- 
ter, Scholarship  and  Leadership — Jonathan 
Coopersmith;  Bausch  &  Lomb  Award — Sci- 
ence Award  for  Excellence— Will  Pryor; 
Journalism  Award — Year  Book — Mark  Albert- 
son:  Faculty  Award— Douglas  Diehl;  Vale- 
dictorian Medal — Mark  Albertson;  Saluta- 
torian  Medal — Warren  French;  Outstanding 
School  Citizenship  Certificate — Scholarship 
and  Responsibility — Women's  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia— Douglas 
Diehl,  Ronald  Katz,  Robta  Patton,  Kimberly 
Tomb  and  Elvin  Turner. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Award  for  Superior  performance  in  Writing- 
Mark  Albertson;  Second  Prize  in  Philip  Gerry 
Poetry  Contest — "Sun  Up"  and  "Cleaning  Out 
My  Heart " — Curtis  Brant. 

Service  and  Achievement — School  Letters: 
Cvtrtls  Brant,  Jonathan  Coopersmith,  Douglas 
Diehl,  Ronald  Katz,  Ottllle  Ktog,  Jennifer 
Olney,  Robm  Patton,  Heidi  Stam,  Kimberly 
Tomb,  Mark  Con  Destinon,  Warren  French, 
Tim  Harroun,  Slglinda  Sanchez,  Byron  Wad- 
ley. 

Stars — Points  or  credits  in  excess  of  mini- 
mum requirements:  Mark  Albertson,  William 
Pryor,  Elvin  Turner. 

School  letters — recognition  of  varsity 
basketball  awards:  Warren  French,  Ronald 
Katz,  Charles  Phalen,  William  Pryor,  Brian 
Rawers,  Elvin  Turner. 

Basketball  Coach — Major  Stewart  McCaw. 

We  did  a  little  more  than  build  character 
this  year.  We  actually  won  80%  of  our  games. 

Basketball  star:  Mark  Albertson,  Bob 
Kleffer. 

Most  valuable  player:  Charles  Phalen. 

Scholarships:  (Listed  on  next  sheet 
marked -insert — Scholarships) :  Further,  we 
are  proud  that  our  students  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  major  and  outstanding  universities 
all  over  America. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Stanford  U.,  Oberlln  CoUege,  NH.S.  Schol- 
arship Finalist,  Mark  All>ertson. 

AbUene  Christian  College,  Becky  BaUey. 

George  Washington  University,  Curtis 
Brant. 
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Rochester  U.  Merit  Scholarship 
Coopersmlth. 

Carroll  College  Honors 
Diehl. 

Maryland  University,  Ronald 
Marquette   U.,   Bucyrus-Erle 
ship,    Wisconsin    Honors 
Medved. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis,  iCl 
William  Pryor. 

Rutgers     Alumni     Scbolarshij  i 
Sanchez. 

Yale  University,  Elvln  Turner 
Depauw  University.  Mark  Von 
Abilene  Christian  College.  By*on 
Southeastern  University.  Donajd 
Michigan  State-Detroit  Sports 
ers    Association    Scholarship,    Je^ 
worth. 

Our  faculty.  Mrs.  Ulmer.  Mrs 
Godfrey.  Ma.  Nltkin.  Ms.  Neale, 
Mr.  King,  and  Major  McCaw  are 
graduating  class,  the  largest  In 
the  school,  as  are  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Hepler  and  the  many  staff 
the  "Hill"  who  work  so  closely  w 
Our  Parent  Teacher  Club  officers, 
nle  Albertson,  President;  Mr.  Terr  r 
President;   Mrs.  Evelyn  Roblnsoi 
also  salute  you  our  graduates. 

As  a  former  coach,  I  apprecla|te 
that  in  order  to  win  you  have 
talent,  the  proverbial  "horses 
and  we  recognize   the  God  gi 
these  youngsters,  but  th«y  couldnjt 
it  alone   so  we  recognize   and 
parents  for  you.  too.  should  be 
colades  for  a  Job  well  done. 

A  dear  friend  of  the  pages  Is 
L.  R.  E3son.  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  who  very  graciously 
somely  bound,  autographed  copy 
prayers  he  offered  on  the  Senate 
the  92nd  Congress,  for  each 

Now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  certify 
Brown,  that  these  students  hav( 
completed  the  course  of  study 
the  Washington,  DC.  High  Schools 
that  their  diplomas  be  granted  In 
of  this  fact. 


Batz. 

(  o.  Scholar- 
Schola  rship,    Paul 

University, 

Slgllnda 


Destlnon, 
Wadlev. 
Ward. 
Broadcast - 
ry    Watter- 

dlmmer.  Ms. 
Mr.  HUton. 
Pf  oud  of  this 
history  of 
Wannall, 
4iembers  on 
the  pages. 
Mrs.  John- 
Shea,  Vice 
Treasurer 
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Ci^stNc    Prater   for   CAPrroL   P.  lGE   School 

COMMENIIEMENT,   CrVEN   BY   WlL^IAM   PRYOR, 

June  10.  1974 

We  pray  Lord  God  for  this  nlgit 
It  has  held.  For  its  endings  and  Its 
nings  we  give  thee  thanks.  We 
special  way  thy  blessing  upon 
uates,   upon  oiu*  Speaker,  upon 
from  which  they  come.  Now  ma;  r 
mercy   and  peace   from   thou 
father,  son  and  holy  spirit  be  with 
with  each  one  of  us  now  and 
Amen. 


THERAPY  SERVICI  S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temper;.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  i  he  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  a^lton)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  bmong  the 
Issues  the  Committee  on  Vays  and 
Means  is  called  upon  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  upon,  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  yet  vital,  issues  which 
affects  the  Uves  of  millions  cc  our  citi- 
zens, is  medicare.  This  prograin  has  pro- 
vided the  means  whereby  m^cEil  care 
has  been  made  available  to  constituents 
of  mine  and  to  those  of  every  Member  of 
this  House.  Without  this  |  program, 
needed  health  care  could  well  have  been 
denied.  I  am  proud  of  our  progress.  The 
medicare  program  which  the  Congress 
initiated  for  the  benefit  of  oui^  older  citi- 
zens is  a  program  to  protect  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  from  the  costly  health 
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expenses  which  they  perforce  must  face. 
It  has  been  my  own  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  the  intent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  health  insurance 
program  for  these  most  deserving  of  our 
citizens. 

Medicare,  like  most  legislation,  was  not 
originally,  nor  is  it  now,  perfect.  We  did 
make  every  effort  to  include  those  medi- 
cal services  which  are  necessary  to  a 
status  of  good  health.  We  included,  for 
good  reason,  services  which  are  less 
known  to  many  of  us,  but  are  vital  for  a 
comprehensive  health  program.  One  of 
these,  and  the  one  to  wliich  my  remarks 
are  directed,  is  physical  therapy.  To  illus- 
trate the  importance  of  physical  therapy 
procedures,  I  would  point  out  to  Members 
just  two  examples.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  who  required  back 
surgery  recently,  has  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  following  the  surgical  pro- 
cedures it  has  been  the  physical  ther- 
apy which  he  has  received  which  in  great 
measure  has  restored  him  to  the  excel- 
lent condition  which  we  all  are  delighted 
to  see  him  enjoy.  Additionally,  this  entire 
Nation  knows  of  the  tragic  assault  made 
upon  Gov.  George  Wallace,  of  Ala- 
bama, of  the  tenuous  days  when  heroic 
medical  efforts  were  made  at  Holy  Cross 
Hospital  to  save  his  life,  and  the  subse- 
quent combination  of  the  Governor's  de- 
termination and  physical  therapy  which 
has  restored  him  to  his  present  capabil- 
ities, limited  though  they  may  be. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  two 
principles  which  guided  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  medicare  and  in  the 
amendments  we  have  subsequently  made 
are  soimd.  First,  we  wanted  to  assure 
necessary  health  care  to  social  security 
beneficiaries  and,  second,  we  were  im- 
pelled to  provide  adequate  cost  contain- 
ment measures. 

I  am  confident  that  considering  the 
constraints  within  which  we  were  work- 
ing, we  did  pretty  well.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  I  believe  that  this  Nation 
needs  a  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  program.  But  I  am  concerned 
by  the  experience  of  the  p£ist  as  we  look 
to  the  inevitable  larger  programs. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  set  the 
predicate  of  the  action  which  I  am  pro- 
posing today.  It  was  not  too  long  after 
the  medicare  program  became  operative 
that  rumors  of  abuses  were  circulating. 
Then  there  were  documented  examples 
of  imscrupulous  medical  practitioners. 

I  shared  with  my  colleagues  the  belief 
that  the  medicare  law  needed  to  be 
amended  to  guard  against  the  unprin- 
cipled practitioner,  but  even  more  im- 
portantly, to  make  sure  our  Nation's 
elderly  beneficiaries  received  the  serv- 
ices to  which  they  were  entitled  and 
needed.  I  am  dismayed,  however,  by  the 
insensitivity  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  In- 
surance, SSA,  to  what  I  believe  was  the 
intent  of  our  committee  when  we  added 
certain  safeguards  to  the  program  in 
reference  to  several  of  its  benefits. 

On  pages  109-110  of  our  committee  re- 
port dated  May  26,  1971,  we  explained 
in  detail  what  we  were  doing  and  why. 
We  specifically  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  consult  with  the  professicms 
directly  Involved  in  establishing  criteria 


for  determining  resisonable  cost  of  serv- 
ices. Subsequently,  I  received  informa- 
tion which  alerted  me  to  the  possibility 
that  our  executive  branch  bureaucrats 
are  not  totally  sensitive  to  congressional 
instruction. 

It  had  been  learned  that  BHI  was  act- 
ing to  implement  a  salary  equivalency 
concept  even  without  specific  legislative 
authority.  On  September  14,  1971,  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  advised  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association,  one  of  the  profes- 
sions referred  to  in  our  report  that 
they — the  BHI — were  not  yet  ready  to 
consult  on  proposed  regtilations.  On 
September  17,  1971,  only  3  days  later, 
BHI  distributed  a  draft  intermediary 
letter  which  would  serve  as  regulations 
to  implement  this  provision  of  a  House 
bill  which  had  not  yet  become  a  public 
law. 

Since  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603. 
the  Medicare  amendments  of  1972,  the 
BHI  has  been  struggling  with  regulations 
to  implement  section  251(c) ,  the  issue  at 
question.  While  it  was  the  intention  of 
our  committee  to  guard  against  over- 
charging the  program,  BHI  has  somehow 
fixed  upon  the  conviction  that  our  in- 
struction must  be  translated  into  an 
hourly  salary  with  no  consideration 
being  given  to  the  amount  of  service  pro- 
vided. 

This,  to  me,  can  be  self-defeating  and 
a  totally  unnecessary  interference  with 
patterns  of  health  service  delivery. 

On  July  31,  1973,  I  joined  with  four 
other  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Congressmen  Pettis,  Cor- 
MAN,  Ullman,  and  Caret  in  a  letter  to 
BHI,  questioning  the  apparent  course 
they  were  taking  in  the  light  of  our  com- 
mittee intent  and  requesting  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association  and  a 
member  of  our  committee  staff.  It  would 
appear  8  months  later  that  the  meeting 
was  not  an  unqualified  success. 

Stated  briefly,  our  committee  wanted 
therapy  services  provided  at  a  reasonable 
cost  regardless  of  the  method  of  employ- 
ment arrangement.  Many  health  institu- 
tions, referred  to  as  providers  of  services, 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  furnish 
service  under  an  "arrangement",  that  is, 
by  contract  with  a  health  professional 
not  on  the  staff  of  their  institution.  One 
fundamental  reason  is  that  as  the  vol- 
ume of  therapy  services  goes  down,  the 
costs  to  the  hospital  go  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  personnel  costs 
are  fixed  if  the  therapists  are  on  the 
regtilarly  employed  hospital  staff,  "niere 
also  can  be  savings  for  the  medicare 
program  as  well. 

Medicare  pays  its  share  of  the  costs 
of  an  institution  based  upon  the  percent- 
age of  medicare  patients.  To  Illustrate, 
if  there  are  five  medicare  patients  and 
five  nonmedicare  patients,  medicare  pays 
50  percent  of  all  costs  including  person- 
nel. If  the  patient  volume  drops  to  six, 
of  which  three  are  medicare  patients, 
medicare  must  pay  50  percent  of  person- 
nel costs  which  remains  the  same,  even 
though  only  three  medicare  patients  are  j 
being  sen-ed. 

The  fiscal  savings  of  an  arrangement 
for  physical  therapy  services,  both  to 
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hospitals  and  to  the  medicare  program, 
were  graphically  illustrated  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  shared  with  me  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  charges  for  physi- 
cal therapy  services  in  a  large  metro- 
poliun  area.  Of  the  20  hospitals  sur- 
veyed. 12  retained  physical  therapists  on 
a  regular  employee  basis,  while  8  pro- 
vided physical  therapy  services  imder 
arrangement. 

In  virtually  every  instance,  the  insti- 
tutions retaining  the  physical  therapists 
under  arrangement  charged  less  for 
physical  therapy  services  than  did  the 
hospitals  where  the  therapists  were  re- 
tained imder  ordinary  employment. 
There  is,  then,  obvious  potential  benefit 
to  the  medicare  cost  containment  objec- 
tive by  not  thwarting  the  under-arrange- 
ment  approach  to  retaining  therapy 
personnel. 

The  approach  of  BHI  would  have  this 
kind  of  detrimental  impact  to  these  ef- 
ficiencies and  economies. 

Our  committee  was  concerned  with 
cost  containment  but  we  did  not  want 
to  cut  down  productivity  nor  fix  individ- 
ual income.  Reimbursement  related  to 
time  rather  than  amoimt  of  service  de- 
feats incentives.  We  want  the  medicare 
program  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  most 
economical  of  circumstances,  whether 
the  therapist  is  employed  or  imder  ar- 
rangement. 

The  test  of  reasonableness  of  costs 
should  be  based  upon  services  provided 
and  the  cost  to  medicare  should  not  be 
affected  by  the  method  by  which  therapy 
services  are  provided. 

To  make  sure  there  is  no  questicm  of 
congressional  intent  on  this  point,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  strike 
from  section  1861  (v)  (5)  (A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  the  words  "equal  to  the 
salary"  so  that  reimbursement  for  ther- 
apy services,  as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
services  provided  imder  medicare,  will 
be  based  upon  reasonable  costs. 


ENCOURAGING   HOME   GARDENING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  again  calling  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  rising  costs  in  fixKi  prices  and 
the  dire  predictions  of  ioo6.  shortages  in 
the  years  to  come.  Now  is  the  time  for 
this  great  Nation  to  take  steps  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  The  warning  signs  are 
showing  all  over  the  world.  Millions  of 
unused  acres  of  land  exist  throughout 
the  country.  The  urban  areas  of  this  Na- 
tion have  plenty  of  unused  lots  that  can 
be  converted  to  home  gardens.  A  back-to- 
the-soil  movement  is  needed  if  our  people 
are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  fight 
prices  and  prepare  for  food  shortages. 
One  bill  that  I  filed  provides  for  the  sup- 
plying of  free  seeds  upon  request  of  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  people 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6  million  and 
would  produce  an  estimated  $380  million 
in  nutritious  vegetables.  This  legislation 
has  been  heard  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  chaired  by  my  esteemed  col- 
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league  the  Honorable  Joseph  Vigorito,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  bill  has  been  very  well 
received  throughout  the  Nation,  partic- 
ularly by  the  consumers.  Another  amend- 
ment that  has  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, offered  by  myself,  provides  for  a 
7 -percent  investment  credit  for  home 
gardeners  on  purchase  of  garden  tools 
with  a  ceiling  of  $100  in  purchases.  Both 
of  these  pieces  of  legislation  will  encour- 
age home  gardening  and  he  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  showing  some  concern 
about  the  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

I  include  an  article  written  by  one  of 
the  ablest  newsmen  on  the  Washington 
scene,  David  Nyhan  that  appeared  on 
page  2  of  today's  Boston  Globe: 
Representative  Burke  Plants  Tax  Credit 
Seed 
(By  David  Nyhan) 

Washington. — When  Jimmy  Bxirke  was 
growing  up  in  Hyde  Park,  his  folks  had  a 
vegetable  garden  that  fueled  a  neighborhood 
of  kitchens. 

When  Burke,  the  Democratic  congressman 
from  MUton,  goes  up  to  Boston  weekends 
now,  he  goes  over  to  his  brother  Arthur's 
house  in  Dorchester.  "He's  really  got  the 
green  thumb  in  the  family,"  says  vege  table - 
loving  Burke. 

And  while  Burke  is  more  of  the  clty-slt^ker 
type,  compared  with  some  of  the  rural  tyi>es 
on  the  House  Agricultural  Committee,  he  18 
hip-deep  at  i)ersent  in  a  Jsunes  A.  Burk» 
back-to-the-soll  movement. 

So  it  was  no  svirprlse  yesterday  that  Burke 
wrung  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee tentative  approval  of  a  7  percent  tax 
credit  for  home  gardeners. 

The  legislation,  with  the  impressive  title 
of  "The  Home  and  Family  Garden  Tax  Creilt 
Amendment,"  would  give  taxpayers  %1  back 
on  their  Federal  income  tax  if  they  buy  the 
allowable  maximum  of  $100  worth  of  tool* 
and  equipment  for  gardening  home-grown 
vegetables. 

Burke,  who  once  was  proprietor  of  a  Vic- 
tory Garden  In  Mattapan,  wants  "the  llttlt 
guy"  to  get  a  break  In  his  food  bUl  by  grow- 
ing his  own  vegetables. 

He  persuaded  Congress  several  weeks  ago 
to  hold  a  public  bearing  on  another  scheme. 
In  which  he  envisions  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  providing  up  to  t6  million  worth 
of  free  vegetable  seeds  to  anyone  who  asks. 
This  would  produce  some  $400  million  worth 
of  vegetables,  he  figures. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  opposes  the 
Idea. 

After  two  days  of  hearings  on  tax  loop- 
holes for  "hobby  farmers"  in  his  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Burke  said  be  was  tired 
of  hearing  about  "tremendous  tax  writeoffs" 
for  the  wealthy,  landed  gentry. 

"What  about  the  little  fellow  who  pays 
those  Incredible  prices  at  the  supermarket?" 
he  asked. 

Then  he  rattled  off  prices  of  various  vege- 
tables at  local  greengrocers:  "Potatoes,  $4.65 
a  peck;  spinach,  75  cents  a  pound.  .  ." 

He  had  Interns  from  his  office  fan  out  and 
buy  up  lettuce,  turnips,  squash  and  other 
foodstuffs  and  plunked  them  all  down  on  a 
table  in  front  of  Butz  at  the  recent  hearing, 
flanked  by  signs  showing  their  price  per 
pound. 

Burke's  finale  was  a  tomato-thumping 
routine.  Flourishing  one  of  the  pulpy  red 
spheroids  he  shouted,  "It  looks  like  a  tomato, 
it  slices  like  a  tomato — but  It  doesn't  taste 
like  one." 

With  that,  he  flung  It  down  on  the  table. 
Instead  of  the  expected  "splat,"  the  tomato 
in  question,  which  bad  been  rushed  to 
harvest  by  one  of  the  large  corporate  farm- 
ing interests,  "bounced  like  a  baseball,"  ac- 
cording to  a  Burke  aide  who  was  present. 


But  it  is  a  slow  process,  pushing  a  pet 
project  through  Congress,  so  Squire  BurKe 
repairs  to  Dorchester  and  Brother  Arthur's 
back  yard,  where  the  sun  goes  down  over  a 
crop  that  Includes  "lettuce,  tomatoes,  string 
beans,  butter  beans,  corn,  squash,  turnips- 
he  grows  everything." 


EMERGENCY     VISAS    FOR    SYRIAN 
JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  authorize 
5,000  special  immigrant  visas  for  Syrian 
Jews.  And,  to  date,  my  bill  has  the  eager 
support  of  23  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

In  my  remarks  made  when  this  bill 
was  first  introduced,  I  noted  that  the  few 
Jews  left  in  Syria  are  subject  to  the 
worst  forms  of  officially  sponsored  op- 
pression and  discrimination.  Things  are 
not  getting  any  better  for  them.  In  fact, 
they  are  getting  worse  by  the  minute. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment secretly  began  the  trial  of  two 
Jewish  men  who  have  been  accused  of 
killing  two  Jewish  women.  These  women 
had  been  trying  to  escape  from  S>Tia, 
and  their  bodies  had  been  found  near 
the  Syrian  border.  The  men  accused  in 
these  murders  are  related  to  the  dead 
women.  Stories  coming  from  Syria  are 
conclusive  of  the  fact  that  this  trial  Is 
trumped  up,  and  just  another  in  a  long 
series  of  official  acts  of  harassment 
against  the  remnants  of  the  Syrian  Jew- 
ish commimity. 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  similar  pieces  of  legislation, 
but  this  may  be  the  first  one  with  any 
real  chance  of  helping  the  Jews  in  Syria. 
I  have  chosen  this  time  to  reintroduce  it, 
because  in  a  few  days.  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  will  be 
arriving  in  Syria.  The  United  States  is 
in  a  unique  position  to  help  these  4,500 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  we  should 
do  whatever  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Syrian  Government  acts  humanely  to- 
ward its  Jewish  citizens. 

President  Nixon  is  opposed  to  smy  in- 
terference in  another  nation's  internal 
affairs,  and  this  obviously  includes  mat- 
ters concerning  the  treatment  of  reli- 
gious minorities.  He  is  against  the  United 
States  doing  anything  to  make  it  easier 
for  Jews  to  get  out  of  Russia.  No  doubt, 
he  will  be  equally  opposed  to  any  efforts 
on  our  part  to  ease  the  burdens  on  the 
Jews  of  Syria. 

But  there  is  every  reason  for  us  to 
stretch  out  a  hand  of  friendship  and  as- 
sistance to  these  people.  We  have  won 
the  trust  of  the  Ssrian  Government.  Now 
that  peace  with  Israel  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  the  Syrian  Government 
may  stop  looking  on  its  Jews  as  enemy 
aliens,  and  be  more  willing  to  ease  the 
restrictions  on  them  and  let  them  leave 
for  other  lands.  The  United  States,  as  the 
major  force  behind  the  current  moves 
toward  peace,  ought  to  do  everything  in 
her  power  to  induce  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment to  let  the  Jews  emigrate.  This  is 
no  more  interfering  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  nation,  than  was  Secre- 
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tary  Kissinger's  marathon 
produced  tlie  Israeli-Syrian 

I  have  signed  so  many  le  ters 
sponsored  so  many  bills  or 
of  Syrian  Jewry  that  at  times 
like   an   endless   succession 
finally  confident  that  my 
those  of  all  my  colleagues  w 
tinued  their  support  of  Syrian 
will  not  have  been  for  n 
ation  in  the  Mideast  is  chahging 
is  a  likely  prospect.  We  must 
that  eventuality,  and  for  th(  i 
that  Syria  will  let  those  Jqws 
now    holds    captive 
woiild    open   the   doors   of 
States  for  them,  allowing  tlkem 
the  delicious  fruits  of  freelom 
become  contributing  members 
ety  in  which  they  will  prospt  r 
will  benefit  greatly  from  th^ir 
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ELECTION  OP  CALVIN  L. 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 
GOVERNORS 


tie 


CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<re.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Owen^)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speake: 
some  local  pride  that  I  call 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  tha 
Wash.,  on  June  5,  1974,  Go  ' 
Plampton  of  Utah  was  install^  Ki 
man  of  the  National  Govern  )rs 
ence.  This  is  just  recognitioi 
who  has  served  with  great 
Governor  of  Utah  and  whose 
tion  has  been  a  model  of 
accomplishment. 

In  an  editorial  on  June 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  stated  : 

The  honor  Is  obvious  to  an 
those    who    have    followed    Go  • 
Hampton's  career,   this  latest 
his     administrative     ability 
astuteness  is  especially  appropriate 

As  conference  chairman  Gov. 
have  added  opportunity  to 
talents  on  a  national  scale.  He 
a  time  when  states  seem  to  be  a 
responsibility,    both   as   a   resul  i 
federal    policies   and   of   Waterf  ate 
federal  malaise. 

Gov.  Rampton  is  the  right  mail  at  the  right 
time.  We  are  confident  that  und«  r  his  admin- 
istration the  governors'  conferi  nee  will  be 
revitalized  and  play  an  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant role  in  restoring  public  respect  for  public 
ofBce. 


In  recent  years  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  has  grown  in  stature  and  is 
now  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  strong  voice  in  mat  ters  of  both 
local  and  national  concern.  During  the 
past  year  significant  legislatic  n  has  been 
enacted  by  many  States  unde  ■  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Conference  in  areas  of  tax 
reform,  campaign  financing  and  ethics, 
consumer  protection,  and  sound  fiscal 
management.  States  have  exp  inded  their 
traditional  roles  as  leaders  n  creating 
open  government,  a  trademirk  of  Cal 
Hampton's  philosophy  as  Governor  of 
Utah.  We  can  expect  even  g -eater  sup- 
port for  this  approach  from  t^e  National 
Governors'  Conference  durlnfe  the  com- 
ing year.  I  am  confident  tha ;  Governor 
Rampton's  leadership  will  stii  lulate  even 
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( ifforts  which    greater  achievements  and  that  the  Con- 
cease-fire,       ference  will  play  an  expanding  role  in 
matters  of  public  concern. 

Governor  Rampton  was  elected  to  his 
first  term  in  November  of  1964,  becoming 
Utah's  first  Democratic  Governor  in  16 
years.  He  was  reelected  in  1968  by  the 
largest  margin  in  the  history  of  our  State. 
In  1972  he  was  reelected  to  his  current 
term,  surpassing  his  own  record  for  the 
biggest  victory  margin  over  an  opponent, 
becoming  Utah's  first  third-term  Gov- 
ernor. He  is  well  prepared  for  his  new  na- 
tional responsibility  as  illustrated  by  the 
following  accomplishments: 
POSITION,  coMMrrreE  or  commission,  and 

TEARS 

Chairman,  Federation  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  1970-71. 

Vice-chairman,  Western  Governors' 
Conference.  1968-69. 

Chairman,  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference, 1969-70. 

State  Cochairman,  Four  Corners 
Regional  Commission,  1971. 

Member,  Executive  Com,  National 
Governors'  Conference,  1966-68,  1969- 
70. 

Chairman,  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  1967-68. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference,  1969. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
1967-68. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Manage- 
ment and  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  National 
Governors'  Conference,   1971-present. 

Chairman,  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  Task  Force  on  Early  Child- 
hood Development,  1970-present. 

Member,  Commission  on  Party  Reform 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
1970-71. 

For  10  years  in  Utah  we  have  been 
served  by  a  Governor  with  a  special  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  Utah.  That 
commitment  has  been  for  the  well-being 
of  all  Utah  citizens,  to  all  persuasions 
and  to  all  political  beliefs.  That  com- 
mitment has  been  for  cleaner  air  and 
water  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  future 
generations  to  enjoy  our  public  prop- 
erties and  wilderness  areas.  That  com- 
mitment has  been  for  productive  em- 
ployment, for  equal  as  well  as  quality 
education,  and  to  stimulate  the  best  in 
each  of  our  citizens  so  that  they  can 
fulfill  their  greatest  potential.  That  com- 
mitment includes  listening  with  under- 
standing to  both  the  silent  and  the 
vocal,  to  those  who  are  angry  at  our 
system,  and  to  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  building  of  gov- 
ernment operating  on  truth,  honesty, 
and  service. 

These  basic  commitments  Gov.  Calvin 
L.  Rampton  made  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah  are  now  expanded  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  his  new 
role  as  Chairmtm  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference. 
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A      TRIBUTE      TO      COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL  J.  WELLES  HENDERSON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  the  Environment, 
Expo  '74,  is  currently  being  held  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  will  continue 
through  November  3.  1974.  This  event  is 
the  only  internationally  recognized  ex- 
position that  will  be  held  in  the  United 
States  between  now  and  our  Bicentennial 
celebrations  in  1976. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  first  international 
exposition  to  be  held  In  the  United  States 
since  this  country  became  a  signatory  in 
1969  to  the  1928  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Expositions,  as  amended.  This  in  • 
temational  agreement  establishes  stand  - 
ards  and  conditions  for  international  ex- 
positions and,  along  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  91-269,  which  governs 
U.S.  participation  in  such  events,  seeks 
to  insure  that  every  international  exposi- 
tion meets  the  highest  standards  of 
presentation  and  overall  quality. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  favora- 
ble comment  regarding  Expo  '74  and  its 
meeting  of  these  stringent  national  and 
international  standards.  Although  full 
credit  is  due  to  the  citizens  of  Spokane 
and  the  local  political  and  business  and 
labor  leadership  of  that  community  for 
conceiving  and  bringing  into  life  Expo 
'74,  its  success  as  a  truly  international 
event  must  also  in  large  measure  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
skill  of  its  first  Commissioner  General  J. 
Welles  Henderson,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

As  the  oflBcial  representative  of  our  na- 
tional effort,  reflected  so  well  in  this  re- 
markably dynamic  and  exciting  exhibi- 
tion, Conunissioner  General  Henderson 
was  charged  with  the  obligation  to  both 
represent  the  U.S.  Government  and  to 
guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  obli- 
gation toward  the  foreign  participants, 
of  which  there  are  10  including  such  ma- 
jor countries  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan, 
Canada — including  British  Columbia  and 
Alberta — Australia,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Iran,  Korea,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  the  Philippines  faced  an 
enormous  task  being  appointed  less  than 
a  year  before  Expo  '74  was  scheduled  to 
open,  but  with  characteristic  determina- 
tion and  diplomatic  skill  he  immediately 
set  off  on  a  number  of  International  ne- 
gotiating trips  to  bring  together  the  for- 
eign representation  that  was  so  essential 
to  meeting  the  goals  and  obligaions  of 
Expo. 

It  is  not  exaggerating,  I  believe,  to 
state  that  without  his  patience,  depth  of 
understanding  and  unique  ability  to  re- 
solve the  many  complex  questions  and  is- 
sues Involved  in  the  decision  of  a  foreign 
nation  to  ofiQcially  participate  in  an  in- 
ternational exposition.  Expo  '74  could 
not  have  been  the  success  it  is  today. 

This  first  step  was,  of  course,  only  a 
beginning  and  that  complex  structural 
entity  known  as  an  international  exposi- 
tion had  to  be  translated  from  paper 
commitments  and  proposed  plans  for 
participation  into  a  resOity,  and  the  ex- 
pertise that  he  demonstrated  on  the  in- 
ternational scene  now  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  translated  into  bringing 
about  a  major  domestic  event  that  Is  well 
on  its  way  to  attracting  more  than  the 
originally  estimated  41/2  million  visitors. 
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Expo  '74  was  officially  opened  on  May 
4  in  ceremonies  presided  over  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  been  there  on  that  day 
and  witness  at  first  hand  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Com- 
missioner General  Henderson,  a  man 
that  I  have  come  to  admire  and  respect 
so  much.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Hannah  Hen- 
derson, the  charming  wife  of  Commis- 
sioner General  Henderson  who  has  been 
so  great  and  constant  a  help  to  him. 

Commissioner  General  Henderson  re- 
cently announced  his  decision  to  resign, 
for  personal  reasons,  from  his  post  and 
return  to  substantial  professional,  com- 
munity and  family  obligations  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the 
citizens  of  Spokane  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  international  community  at  Expo 
when  I  say  that  all  those  involved  in  the 
exposition  owe  him  a  good  deal. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  respect  with 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  who 
represent  the  other  nations  participating 
in  Expo.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
serting at  this  time  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  General  from  the  Hon- 
orable Patrick  Reid,  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Canada  and  the  president  of  the 
College  of  Commissioners  General  at 
Expo  '74: 

CoixEOE  or  Commissioners 
GxKSRAL,  The  Internationai. 
Exposition  on  the  Envikonment. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  May  30, 1974. 
Mr.  J.  Welles  Henderson, 
VS.     Commis3ioner     General,     The     Inter- 
national Exposition  on  the  Environment, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Dear  Ms.  Commissioner  General:  It  was 
with  profound  regret  that  the  members  of 
the  College  of  Commissioners  General  learned 
of  your  decision  to  resign  your  appointment 
and  leave  Spokane.  There  has  been  universal 
admiration,  and  respect,  for  you,  and  for 
Mrs.  Henderson,  among  the  foreign  staffs  at 
Expo  '74  and  the  news  of  your  Imminent 
departure  has  dismayed  us  aU. 

Perhaps  because  I  have  had  the  longest 
association  with  you,  and  because  of  the 
position  I  have  the  honour  to  bold,  I  am  also 
well  placed  among  my  fellows  to  record  that 
your  personal  contribution  to  the  success  of 
this  exposition  has  been  extraordinary.  The 
strenuous  activity  of  your  staff  has  also  been 
noted  most  favourably  by  the  College,  and 
we  are  weU  satisfied  with  the  manner  In 
which  the  International  relations  and  pro- 
tocol arrangements  of  the  Offlce  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  General  have  been 
developed. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  the  excellence  of  your 
efforts  that  only  a  very  few  foreign  Com- 
missioners General  realized  the  difficulties 
that  faced  you  in  endeavouring  to  follow  the 
International  Convention,  and  administer 
the  General  Regulations,  when  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  structure  of  the  exposi- 
tion Itself  precluded  you  from  the  exercise 
of  the  sort  of  authority  that  might  have  been 
commensurate  with  your  responsibility.  I 
make  reference  to  this  now  because  It  will  be 
my  duty  to  raise  the  Jurisdictional  Issues  In- 
volved when  the  report  of  the  College  of 
Commissioners  General  Is  made  to  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Exhibitions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Expo  '74. 

We  hope  sincerely  that  you  can.  In  the  days 
to  come,  look  back  on  this  period  of  intense 
activity  as  having  been  worthwhile  in  a  per- 
sonal sense.  I  can  assure  you,  as  a  privileged 


observer,  that  your  public  accomplishment 
has  brought  great  credit  both  to  yourself  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This 
sentiment  was,  as  you  know,  expressed  on 
at  least  two  formal  occasions,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  all  foreign  Commissioners  Gen- 
eral. In  appreciation  of  your  tenure  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  ask  the  College  In  due  course 
to  recognize  your  contribution  In  the  same 
manner  as  would  have  been  the  case  If  you 
had  been  able  to  remain  In  ofBce  until 
November. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Patrick  Reid, 
Commissioner  General, 
President  of  the  College. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wsishlngton  for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  fiylng  in  and 
out  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  is  directly 
west  of  the  first  district  of  Idaho. 

Many,  many  of  my  constituents  have 
been  telling  me  on  recent  trips  in  and  out 
of  the  State  of  the  fine  expo  that  they 
have  at  Spokane.  They  keep  asking  me 
if  I  have  btjn  there.  I  have  not  yet,  but 
I  am  looking  forward  this  summer  to 
doing  it  if  I  can  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  Speaker  to  adjourn  this  body.  Then  I 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  going  there. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  I  think  very  often  we  tend 
to  underplay  what  is  involved  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind  and  the  effort 
is  not  always  appreciated.  The  work  of 
Commissioner  General  Henderson  has 
been  an  outstanding  part  In  the  success 
of  Expo  '74. 1  want,  by  this  statement,  to 
pay  tribute  to  his  efforts,  skill,  and 
ability.  We  in  the  Spokane  area  and  the 
whole  city  of  Spokane-Expo  '74  will  miss 
him  and  his  charming  wife. 


SHAM  STUDY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.       

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1971  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  92-318  which  authorized  $300,000 
for  a  study  to  be  made  of  children's 
camps.  This  law  was  passed  In  plsice  of 
the  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  to  deter- 
mine if  Federal  legislation  Is  needed  to 
regulate  youth  camps. 

The  report  due  March  1,  1973,  was  is- 
sued April  29,  1974.  and  was  incomplete, 
faulty,  and  contradictory  in  documenta- 
tion. 

First,  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control  is  too  small  to  be 
considered  statistically  accurate — only 
128  of  the  proposed  200  camps  were  ac- 
tually sui'veyed. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  7,861 
camps  and  only  42  percent  replied.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
reports  of  illness,  accidents,  and  deaths. 


No  reports  were  obtained  from  outside 
sources  such  as  police  and  hospitals. 

The  survey  itself  clearly  states  that  no 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  the  sta- 
tistics compiled. 

The  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
which  I  chair,  has  held  hearings  on  youth 
camp  safety  legislation  in  1968,  1969. 
1971,  and  this  year.  These  hearings  have 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  leader- 
ship to  set  basic  minimum  safety  and 
health  standards. 

The  following  articlo  from  the  Chris- 
tian   Science    Monitor    expresses    that 
papers'  opinion  on  this  study : 
Camp  Safstt  Standards 

In  wasteful  disregard  of  Its  obligation  to 
the  public  and  to  Congress,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
paid  nearly  8300,000  for  a  report  on  camp 
safety  which  Is  all  but  worthless.  .  .  . 

The  report  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  camp 
safety  bUl  which  passed  the  Senate  two  years 
ago  but  was  changed  Into  a  study  during  a 
House-Senate  conference  at  the  Insistence  of 
a  Texas  congressman.  .  .  . 

After  pointing  to  all  the  Inadequacies  In 
present  state  laws  and  citing  the  deaths  and 
Injuries,  the  study  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  federal  action  Is  not  needed.  In  brief. 
It  says  the  job  belongs  to  the  states. 

Of  course  the  whole  reaison  for  the  push 
to  enact  federal  camp  safety  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  states  are  not  doing 
their  job 

The  $300,000  HEW  blunder  convinced  us 
more  than  ever  that  adequate  federal  camp 
safety  standards  are  needed  and  should  be 
enacted  Into  law  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. — Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 


CONGRESS  MUST  HELP  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY  NOW 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cattle  industry  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis  as  production  and 
Imports  remain  high  and  the  wholesale 
price  received  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
is  dropping  drastically.  Most  housewives 
in  America  are  not  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion because  they  have  not  noticed  any 
drop  in  retail  prices.  While  the  producer 
Is  suffering,  lower  prices  are  not  being 
passed  along  to  the  consimier. 

As  usual,  the  hardest  hit  in  this  situa- 
tion is  the  small-scale  operator,  who  even 
during  good  times  is  relying  upon  the 
quirks  of  a  complicated  marketing  proc- 
ess to  make  a  decent  profit.  He  is  being 
drawn  into  an  ever-tightening  squeeze  of 
soaring  expenses  and  dropping  income. 
Since  1971,  the  cost  of  feed  has  risen  dra- 
matically— com  is  up  150  percent,  hay  up 
75  percent,  silage  is  up  over  100  percent. 
Yet  today  the  small-scale  cattleman  in 
Wyoming  and  other  Western  areas  is 
getting  just  a  little  over  half  what  he  re- 
ceived last  year  for  his  animals. 

I  think  the  severity  of  the  crisis  we  are 
facing  is  eloquently  expressed  by  one  of 
my  constituents  in  one  of  the  dozens  of 
letters  I  have  received  about  this  prob- 
lem. He  writes: 

I  think  the  time  has  come  that  we  must 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  Congress- 
men that  the  small  ranchers  and  perhaps 
bigger  operators  too,  are  in  real  trouble. 
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The  cattle  market  Is  taking 
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Just  not  going  to  be  able  to 
gations. 
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are  increasing  in  price  every 
cattle  market  Is  dropping  to 

PMel  oil  for  our  houses 
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should  be  trying  to  do  something 
as  well  as  propane. 
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able  which  is  very  eseential  in 
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materials  that  we  must  have 
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How  can  we,  the  small 
cows,  meet  our  obligations? 

I  am  told  that  beef  imports 
considerable  part  on  our  cattle 
let's  do  something  about  it 
late. 
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top  of  all  these  worries  we  are 
drought  which  looks  now  like 
in  Weston  County  will  be  forcejd 
cattle  on  this  low  market. 

I  am  not  smart  enough  to 
swers  to  these  problems,  but 
the  small  operator  is  going  to  e^lst 
will  have  to  happen  soon. 
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Beef  imports  are  up  6  pe|-cent 
the  first  quarter  of  this  yea, 
the  domestic  supply  while 
ducers  are  facing  bankrupted 
I  introduced  legislation  to 
imports  for  a  180-day  period 
sale  prices  are  given  a  chanc( ; 

Wholesale  prices  for  feeditr 
down  27  percent  in  May  on 
City  market  compared  to 
Railhead  prices  in  the  We^t 
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climb. 

With  production  forecasts 
mer  and  fall  predicting  a  9 
crease  over  last  year,  the  s 
not  improve  unless  someth(lng 
now  to  restrict  importation 

Relief  for  the  small  opera^r 
tial.  That  is  why  I  am  co 
Islation  by  my  colleague 
Texas  this  week  which  will 
program  of  low  interest  revo  Iving 
loans  for  cattlemen  hard  hi{ 
squeeze.    Those   fimds    are 
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plenish    their   stocks    while 
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(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked 
permission  to  extend  his 
point  in  the  Record  and  to 
traneous  matter.* 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr 
discrimination  takes  many 
equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
promoting  men  over  women, 
women  from  men's  bars 
examples. 

While  the  majority  of  sex 
tion  cases  involve  unfair 
women,  occasionally  an 
crimination  against  men  is 
One  such  case  represents  a 
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the  past,  a  useless  and,  Indeed,  unfair 
practice  embodied  in  Federal  law  that 
should  be  excised. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
if  a  husband  and  wife  are  both  working 
and  the  husband  dies,  the  wife  auto- 
matically qualifies  for  social  security 
benefits  based  on  the  higher  of  the  two 
earnings  histories.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
a  wife's  earnings  are  higher  than  her 
surviving  husband's,  he  does  not  auto- 
matically qualify  for  the  higher  benefit 
payment. 

Today,  all  a  widow  need  do  to  qualify 
for  the  higher  benefit  is  file  her  claim 
at  the  nearest  social  security  office  and 
prove  she  is  a  widow.  By  contrast,  if  a 
widower  seeks  to  receive  benefits  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  his  wife's  higher 
income  history,  he  must  also  prove  that 
he  was  dependent  upon  his  wife  for  over 
50  percent  of  his  support  at  the  time 
she  became  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits. 

Other  than  in  reliance  upon  principles 
long  discredited,  there  is  no  reason  why 
women  should  be  considered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  inher- 
ently dependent,  or  why,  unless  he  can 
prove  otherwise,  a  man  should  be  thought 
of  automatically  as  the  family  bread- 
winner. 

If  one  spouse  is  able  to  obtain  higher 
benefits  based  on  the  earnings  of  the 
other  spouse,  both  spouses  should  have 
that  opportunity  without  any  discrimi- 
natory tests  being  applied.  To  accom- 
plish this  goal,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  eliminate  this  form  of  dis- 
crimination against  males  in  the  social 
security  law. 


THE  PRICE-ANDERSON  ACT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  at  the  markup  stage  in  regard  to  leg- 
islation to  modify  and  extend  the  Price- 
Anderson  Insurance  and  Indemnity  Act 
for  nuclear  powerplants.  The  purpose  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  as  set  forth  in 
the  administration's  bill,  H.R.  14408,  in- 
troduced by  request  on  April  25,  and  the 
Joint  Committee's  proposed  modified  bill, 
H.R.  15323,  introduced  by  me  on  June  11, 
is  to  protect  the  public  against  personal 
and  property  losses  in  the  unlikely  event 
of  a  large  nuclear  accident. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposed 
modification  and  extension  are  : 

First.  To  phase  out  governmental  in- 
demnity by  the  early  1980's  tlirough  a 
system  of  utility  retrospective  insurance 
premiums  administered  by  insurance 
companies. 

Second.  To  increase  total  coverage 
from  $560  million  to  $1  billion  and  be- 
yond as  the  number  of  reactors  with 
commitments  for  retrospective  premiums 
increases. 

Third.  Continuation  of  no  fault  and 
prompt  payment  features  as  to  third 
party  liability  coverage. 

Fourth.  Inclusion  under  the  act  of 
floating  nuclear  powerplants  and  trans- 
portation   between    U.S.    licensees    via 


routes  which  are  partially  outside  the 
United  States. 

Fifth.  Extension  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act,  as  modified,  to  1997,  with  a  study 
and  report  to  Congress  in  1987. 

My  colleagues  and  I  received  identical 
letters  from  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  urging  postponement 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  its  considera- 
tion of  legislation  extending  and  modify- 
ing the  Price-Anderson  Act.  Postpone- 
ment was  urged  on  the  grounds  of  lack 
of  pressing  need  for  this  legislation  and 
the  desirability  of  awaiting  completion  of 
a  safety  related  study  by  Dr.  Norman 
Rasmussen  of  MIT.  The  committee  has 
determined  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  delay  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  has 
scheduled  an  open  markup  session  for 
2  p.m.  today. 

The  committee  has  requested  the  at- 
tendance of  Dr.  Rasmussen  at  the  ses- 
sion, and  he  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  answer  further  questions  regard- 
ing the  study  under  his  direction  and  its 
relationship  to  the  Price-Anderson  Act. 
For  your  information,  he  testified  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  May  16,  1974, 
and  provided  the  conclusions  of  this 
study  and  their  indirect  relationship  to 
the  Price- Anderson  legislation. 

It  appears  from  the  comments  in  the 
letter  we  have  received  that  there  may 
be  some  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
circumstances  and  background  of  this 
legislation.  The  $2  million  Rasmussen 
study  is  a  part  of  the  ongoing  $100  mil- 
lion safety  research  program  conducted 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  As 
such  it  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
Price-Anderson  legislation,  any  more  so 
than  any  of  the  other  studies  which 
make  up  the  program. 

There  is  a  common  misconception  that 
since  the  Price-Anderson  Act  will  not  ex- 
pire until  1977,  there  is  no  need  for  im- 
mediate action.  This  is  not  the  case.  A 
60-  to  90-day  delay  beyond  the  date  of 
release  of  the  Rasmussen  study,  followed 
by  further  hearings,  wotild  effectively 
preclude  action  during  this  Congress. 
Since  the  leadtimes  for  construction  per- 
mits for  nuclear  powerplants  range  from 
2  to  4  years,  depending  on  a  number  of 
factors,  uncertainty  on  extension  of  the 
Price- Anderson  Act  until  mid- 1975  could 
create  a  significant  disruption  In  utility 
planning. 

The  effect  of  postponement  could  be 
as  much  as  a  25-percent  shift  in  orders 
by  utilities  from  nuclear  to  coal-  and 
oil-fired  plants.  These  fuels,  as  you  know, 
are  in  short  supply  and  have  undergone 
severe  price  increases  which  may  be  fur- 
ther exacerbated,  and  create  significant 
environmental  problems.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  committee  does  not  feel  it  is 
prudent  to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill 
without  compelling  reasons.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  consider  the  schedule  for 
the  Rasmussen  study  a  significant 
enough  factor  to  warrant  delay. 

The  committee  has  heard  testimony  on 
the  preliminary  results  of  the  Rasmussen 
study.  Professor  Rasmussen  himself 
stated  on  May  16, 1974: 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  before  you  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  way  to  phase  out  the 
Government  responsibility  for  nuclear  in- 
surance and  shift  the  responsibility  to  the 
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Insurance  companies  and  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try. I  believe  that  the  current  660  million 
dollar  limit  Is  a  reasonable  value  at  this  time 
and  wUl  cover  all  combinations  of  circum- 
stances which  can  reasonably  be  considered 
credible. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  study 
indicate  that  the  probabilities  of  severe 
nuclear  incidents  are  much  less  than 
had  previously  been  thought.  Thus  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  current  Price- 
Anderson  Act  is  even  more  all-embracing 
than  was  anticipated.  The  study  is  now 
in  the  report  preparation  stage.  Thus  any 
significant  change  from  these  prelimi- 
nary findings  is  highly  imlikely. 

The  draft  of  the  report  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  subject  of  intensive 
review  and  comment  by  interested 
parties.  It  will  be  many  months  before  a 
"final"  report  is  published,  and  even  this 
final  version  will  be  subject  to  continuous 
updating  and  refinement  as  new  engi- 
neering data  and  operating  experience 
develop.  The  subject  of  nuclear  reactor 
safety  will  never  be  a  closed  book  so  long 
as  reactors  are  operated.  The  committee 
cannot  await  a  final  definitive  analysis 
to  act.  The  costs  in  terms  of  potential 
energy  shortages  would  be  too  high. 

The  committee  held  public  hearings  on 
the  possible  modification  or  extension  of 
the  Price- Anderson  Act  on  January  31, 
March  27  and  28,  1974,  and  hearings  on 
H.R.  14408,  S.  3254,  and  S.  3452  were 
held  on  May  9,  10,  14,  15,  and  16,  1974. 
An  informal  planning  committee,  drawn 
from  the  Joint  Committee  staff,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  legal 
profession,  the  commercial  power  and  in- 
surance industries,  and  public  citizen 
groups,  assisted  the  committee  and  staff 
in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  hearings  and 
potential  witnesses. 

The  following  witnesses  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appeared  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  to  present  tes- 
timony or  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  record: 

List   of   Witnesses 

Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  Chairman;  William  O. 
Doub,  Commissioner;  Marcus  Rowden,  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  L.  Manning  Muntzlng,  Director 
of  Regulation;  and  Jerome  Saltzman,  Deputy 
Chief,  ofRce  of  Antitrust  and  Indemnity,  Di- 
rectorate of  Licensing. 

Other  witnesses  who  appeared  one  or  more 
times  are: 

EHmer  Dee  Anderson,  Private  citizen,  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

Dr  W.  H.  Arnold,  Jr.,  General  Manager, 
PWR  Systems  Division,  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Company. 

George  K.  Bernstein,  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator, HUD. 

Arthur  C.  Gehr,  Atomic  Industrial  Forum. 

Prank  P.  Grad,  Director,  Legislative  Draft- 
ing Research  Fund,  Columbia  University. 

Harold  P.  Green,  Professor  of  Law,  National 
Law  Center,  Oeorge  Washington  University. 

Gerald  R.  Hartman,  Professor  of  Insurance 
and  Risk,  Temple  University. 

Joseph  P.  Hennesseey,  Bechboefer,  Snapp 
and  Trippe,  Washington,  D.C. 

Larry  Hobart,  General  Manager,  American 
Public  Power  Association. 

Mrs.  Judith  H.  Johnsrud,  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Committee  on  Nuclear  Power. 

Dr.  Chauncey  Kepford,  York,  Pennsylvania, 
representing  the  Environmental  Coalition  on 
Nuclear  Power. 

Hubert  H.  Nexon,  Senior  Vice-President, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  represent- 
ing Edison  Electric  Institute. 


Norman  C.  Rasmussen,  Department  of  Nu- 
clear Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technologn^. 

Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Corporate  Coun- 
sel, National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 

Miss  Laurie  R.  Rockett,  Oreenbaum,  Wolff 
and  Ernst,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

Ms.  Ann  Roosevelt,  New  York,  on  behalf  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Richard  A.  Schmalz,  Hartford  Insurance 
Group,  representing  Nuclear  Electric  Liabil- 
ity Insurance  Association. 

Chauncey  Starr,  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute. 

Mark  Swann,  New  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

Martin  Victor,  VP  and  Secretary,  Babcock 
&  WUcox  Company. 

Richard  Walker,  Partner,  Arthur  Andersen 
&  Company. 

Bruce  L.  Welch,  Director  Environmental 
Studies,  Friends  Medical  Science  Research 
Center,  Inc. 

We  concluded  from  this  exhaustive  in- 
quiry that  prompt  action  is  required,  and 
that  the  conclusions  of  the  Rasmussen 
study  are  suflflciently  well  understood  in- 
sofai-  as  their  application  to  this  legisla- 
tion that  there  is  no  need  for  delay.  I 
urge  you  to  join  with  us  in  supporting 
prompt  action  on  the  extension  and  mod- 
ification of  the  Price -Anderson  Act. 


BISHOP  ZUROWESTE,  OF  BELLE- 
VILLE, ILL.,  DIOCESE,  OBSERVES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ORDINA- 
TION AS  PRIEST 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  ordination  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Albert  R.  Zuroweste,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Belleville,  111. 

Bishop  Zuroweste  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  on  June  8,  1924,  and  has 
served  the  BellevUle-Esist  St.  Louis  area 
for  half  a  centiuy.  Among  his  many  du- 
ties. Bishop  Zuroweste  has  served  as  ad- 
ministrator of  St.  John's  Children's 
Home  and  Central  Catholic  High  School, 
editor  of  the  Messenger,  the  diocesan 
newspaper,  and  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  East  St.  Louis. 

For  the  past  26  years  Bishop  Zuroweste 
has  served  as  the  head  of  the  diocese  of 
Belleville,  encompassing  28  counties  in 
southern  Illinois.  During  this  time  he  has 
turned  his  organizational  talents  to  the 
good  of  the  entire  area,  constructing  new 
schools,  a  new  orphanage,  and  an  inner- 
city  ministry  designed  to  specifically  aid 
in  the  solution  of  problems  encountered 
by  lower  income  families. 

Bishop  Zuroweste  may  look  back  on 
these  50  years  as  time  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  Perhaps  the 
following  article  and  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  7,  1974,  edition  of  the 
Messenger  best  show  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect in  which  Bishop  Zuroweste  Is  held: 

FlTTT  OOLOEN  YEABS 

Bishop  Zuroweste  completes  60  years  as 
a  priest  of  God.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  observe  this  priest  in  action 
raise  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  Ood  for  the 
t&cl  that  we  have  known  blm. 

Qod's  book  of  eternity  records  his  priestly 
life  In  the  golden  script  of  heaven's  charm. 
For  our  part  we  have  stood  in  admiration 


and  amazement  at  the  indefatigable  capacity 
for  work  he  has  displayed.  Lesser  men  would 
have  tired  under  the  strain,  but  God  has 
blessed  us  with  a  courageous  man  who  met 
smilingly  every  new  trial,  every  new  dif- 
ficulty and  every  new  challenge. 

His  accomplishments  as  priest  and  Bishop 
are  reviewed  elsewhere  in  today's  issue.  It  Is 
no  surprise  that  in  the  Providence  of  God 
he  should  be  choson  to  become  a  member  of 
the  college  of  successors  of  the  Apostles.  We, 
priests  and  laity,  are  grateful  to  God  that 
he  was  named  to  shepherd  the  flock  In  his 
home  Diocese  of  Belleville. 

Pilled  with  the  warmth  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Bishop  Zuroweste  has  diffused  about  him  In 
a  very  practical  way  the  charity  of  God, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  he  celebrates  his 
golden  anniversary  in  the  priesthood,  the 
people  of  God  in  the  Diocese  implore  through 
our  Blessed  Mother  that  Ood  give  him  many 
more  years  to  enjoy  the  work  of  the  priest- 
hood which  he  has  so  brightly  lUuminated. 

Highlights  of  Bishop's  50  Years 

The  coincidence  of  Bishop  Zurowestes 
Jubilees  In  consecutive  years  (25  as  bishop  in 
1973  and  50  as  priest  in  1974)  created  a  two- 
iold  opportunity  for  The  Messenger  to  honor 
ova  Chief  Shepherd  and  his  ministries  In  the 
Diocese.  Accordingly,  our  special  edition  of 
last  year  was  devoted  mainly  to  his  25  years 
in  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  This 
week's  special  pages  give  prominence  to  the 
years  from  seminary,  through  ordination  and 
his  many  priestly  duties  untU  his  elevation 
to  the  bishopric  of  Belleville  In   1947. 

The  third  bishop  of  BellevUle  was  born 
April  26,  1901  in  East  St.  Louis,  the  son  of 
the  late  Henry  and  Elizabeth  (Hoi ten)  Zuro- 
weste. He  was  baptized  in  St.  Henry  Church. 

Albert  and  his  two  sisters  attended  St. 
Joseph  school;  the  family  home  for  many 
years  was  at  1747  College  avenue.  His  sisters 
are  Charlotte,  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Pros- 
ser  II  of  Falrvlew  Heights,  and  Esther,  wife 
of  Lawrence  Prosser  of  Belleville.  Another 
sister,  Viola,  died  in  1914  at  age  of  10. 

Mr.  Zuroweste  died  In  1945  and  Mrs.  Zuro- 
weste died  in  1969  at  the  age  of  98. 

SEMINABT    TEARS 

The  blshop-to-be  spent  four  years  In  prep 
at  Qulncy  College,  Qulncy,  HI.,  then  the  six- 
year  major  seminary  course  at  Kenrick,  St. 
Louis,  In  four  years.  He  was  accepted  for 
ordination  at  age  23,  three  years  younger 
than  the  usual  norm. 

Ordination  day  was  June  8,  1924,  for  the 
largest  class  to  receive  Holy  Orders  In  the 
episcopate  of  the  late  Bishop  Henry  Althoff. 
Members  with  Father  Ziu-oweste  were  Msgr. 
John  Fallon,  Father  Joseph  Feldman.  Msgr. 
Raymond  Harbaugh,  Father  Francis  Hodapp. 
Father  Bernard  Loepker,  Father  Lee  Mondt, 
Father  Leo  Schloss,  and  Father  WUliam  Wlg- 
mann. 

Father  Hodapp  Is  the  only  living  classmate 
of  the  bishop;  he  lives  in  retirement  In  Car- 
lyle  and  plans  a  JubUee  mass  there. 

riBST    ASSICNMXNTS 

Father  Zuroweste  began  his  ministry  July 
2,  1924  as  assistant  at  St.  Joseph,  East  St. 
Louis.  During  these  years  he  found  time  to 
serve  as  county  Juvenile  parole  officer,  chap- 
lain of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  direc- 
tor-founder of  a  new  Catholic  young  adult 
group,  the  Newman  Club.  He  also  was  chap- 
lain at  Christian  Welfare  Hospital. 

In  June,  1931  the  young  priest  was  named 
administrator  of  St.  John  Orphanage  near 
BellevUle.  In  his  four-year  assignment  he 
made  major  Improvements  to  the  physical 
plant,  including  the  first  all-electric  lights, 
and  Introduced  more  modem  institutional 
methods.  The  young  director  worked  with 
child  guidance  and  social  service  authorities 
to  improve  the  ^ucatlon  and  care  of  the 
homeless. 

Concurrent  with  the  orphanage  work  was 
the  pastoral  ministry  to  Corpus  Cbristi 
parish,  Shlloh. 
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Zurow«ste  to 
by  arrange- 


Blshop  Althoff  chooee  Father 
edit  "The  Mesaenger"  In  1984 
ment  with  the  owners,  Buechlsr  Publishing 
Co.  of  Belleville.  The  "parish  plan"  of  sub- 
scriptions, stlU  in  operation,  was  evolred  at 
this  ttaie  to  bring  the  Catholl:  publication 
in  all  homee.  Belleyille  was  one  of  the  first 
dioceses  to  Implement  such  a  iirogfi'n- 

Father  Zurcnreste  was  given  t  nother  major 
charge  late  In  1935,  to  be  admin:  Btrator  of  the 
foundling  Central  Catholic  High  at  Seventh 
and  Illinois  avenue.  East  8t.  jouis.  In  the 
former  (but  enlarged)  St.  Pi  trick  school, 
rectory  and  convent.  He  took  up  residence 
there,  and  continued  editing  T  tie  Messenger 
for  the  Belleville  publisher 

As  administrator.  Father  Zurc  weste  worked 
with  the  Brothers  of  Mary  wlio  conducted 
Central.  His  assignment  was  to  supervise 
the  business  and  finances  and  ts  develop  the 
high  school  Into  a  deanery-wide  Institution. 

Early  In  1937  Father  Zuroweite  completed 
arrangements  with  Bishop  Althoff  and 
Buechler  company — which  was  ( liscontlnulng 
all  periodical  publishing — for  t^ie  Diooeae  to 
acquire  name  and  ownership  of^  the  paper.  A 
contr»ct  for  mechanical  work  was  made  with 
the  East  St.  liouts  Journal.  Piieet  and  lay 
stafTers  were  added  to  carry  c  ut  the  pub- 
lishing work. 

PASTOR    or    HOMZ    PA!i:  5H 

StUl  a  third  and  concurren  ■  assignment 
came  to  Father  Zuro weste  in  C  ctober,  1940, 
the  pastorate  of  St.  Joseph  Chixch,  East  St. 
Louis.  Father  moved  his  reslc  ence  to  the 
parish  at  this  time. 

During  this  same  decade  the  }  oung  priest's 
mlnifitrles  extended  into  dloces  m  and  com- 
munity projects:  board  membei  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine  with  the  re- 
aponslblUty  of  conducting  sumner  vacation 
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religion  schools,  establishing  a 
nUad  Catholic  Charities  office 


state-recog- 
(1945)   Com- 


munity Fund- War  Chest  chairman  and  cam- 
paign director,  arbitrator  and  mediator  of 
union  labor — management  aSairs,  and  the 
work  of  the  Child  Guidance  Bui  eau. 

Supplementing  his  conimuni(ation  minis- 
try 8is  editor.  Father  Zuroweste  founded  the 
"Catholic  Hour"  on  East  St.  Louis'  station 
■WTMV  and  for  seven  years  dtiected  a  pro- 
gram of  news,  editorials  and  waconal  devo- 
tions. 

"F5tT1l*-CITMIICTJLAIl"    W<  «K 

As  a  diocesan  editor  he  was  as  oclated  with 
the  national  Catholic  Press  Ass  aclatlon  and 
served  this  professional  group  In  regional 
and  national  offices.  Also  coup  ed  with  his 
press  work  was  the  assignment  to  the  Cath- 
olic Legion  of  Decency  and  the  l^atlonal  Or- 
ganization for  Decent  Llteratui  e. 

Associated  with  his  asslgnt  lent  In  the 
Catholic  Charities  office  was  th »  chaplaincy 
of  the  Queen's  Dauerhters  of  Es  st  St.  Louis, 
charitable  group  dating  back  tc  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

What  time  was  left  In  his  s  :hedule  was 
given  to  fraternallsm  and  office!  as  chaplain 
and  friar  In  both  the  Third  Dei^ee  and 
Fourth  Degree.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
fulfiUtng  speaking  and  preaching  engage- 
menta  for  retreats.  Tre  Ores,  N>v«nas.  Mls- 
sl<His.  Forty  Hours,  etc.  He  was  known  as  a 
young  priest  with  a  talent  foi  hard  work 
and  long  hmirs.  And  there  were  nany  groups 
and  pariahes  that  sought  to  hel;  >  him  main- 
tain this  reputation! 

KAMCO    BISHOP    OF    BELLE  TTLiM 

Father  Zuroweste  was  honor  ed  by  Pope 
Plus  xn  In  1945  by  being  named  a  Mon- 
slgnor  in  recognition  of  his  e  rtraordlnary 
works. 

Bishop  Althoff  died  in  July,  :  947  and  for 
five  months  the  Diocese  await  id  the  Holy 
Father's  decision.  Many  names  were  men- 
tioned— but  on  December  2,  19<  7,  midnight 
radio  news  from  Washington,  a.C.  relayed 
the  Apoetollc  Delegate's  announcement  that 
Albert  Rudolph  Zuroweste  wai  to  be  the 
third  bishop  of  BeUevUle. 


The  bishop-elect  selected  the  Feast  of  St. 
FrandB  de  Sales,  patron  of  the  Catholic 
Press  for  his  consecration  day  (now  termed 
"eplacopal  ordination).  One  day  prior,  by 
church  law,  Magr.  Zuroweste  took  up  resi- 
dence In  the  Chancery  Office,  222  South  Third 
street  and  assumed  formal  leadership  of  the 
Diocese.  (He  resided  here  for  a  number  of 
years  before  purchasing  the  present  home 
at  925  Centervllle  avenue) . 

OOMSECXATIOir    OAT,    JAKUABY    29 

A  former  Cathedral  pastor,  now  bishop  of 
Peoria,  Most  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Schlarman  was 
the  consecrating  prelate,  assisted  by  St. 
Louis'  Auxiliary  John  P.  Cody  (now  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Chicago)  and  another  former 
Cathedral  pastor.  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Muel- 
ler, Bishop  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa  (now  retired 
and  Itvlng  in  Sioux  City).  The  sermon  for 
the  day  was  preached  by  the  late  Bishop 
James  A.  QrifBn  of  the  neighboring  diocese 
of  Springfield,  Dl. 

It  was  a  cold,  blustery  day,  but  a  gala  one 
as  the  Diocese  of  BellevlUe.  for  the  third 
time,  received  a  native-son  as  Chief  Shep- 
herd. 

FHWT    TEARS 

After  the  usual  dvlc  and  church  recep- 
tiCKis  and  welcomes,  the  new  Bishop  set  to 
work  organizing  his  Chancery  Office  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

Among  the  "flrsts"  of  1948  recMxled  In  The 
Messenger's  files  are: 

Confirmation :  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  March 
23. 

School  Dedication:  St.  Martin's,  Washing- 
ton Park,  April  2. 

Ordination:  Father  Paul  Stauder,  May  22. 

New  Parishes:  Caseyvllle  and  Anna,  raised 
from  mission  status. 

Diocesan  Event;  Presided  at  Eucharlstlc 
Congress,  Johnston  City,  May  30. 

New  Organlzatlcms :  Established  the  voca- 
tion committee.  Diocesan  Resettlement 
Council,  aided  development  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  Serra  Club,  encouraged  expansion  of 
the  Te  Deum  lecture  program  to  Include  an 
East  St.  Louis  chapter,  and  formed  the  Cana 
and  Pre-Cana  marriage  prep  courses. 

First  State  OfBoes:  nihiols  K.  of  C.  chap- 
lain; spiritual  director  of  Catholic  Knights 
and  Ladles  of  niinols. 

OXHXR    EAaLT-TXAR    PTBSTS 

Dedication  of  n«w  church:  Holy  Angels, 
East  St.  Louis.  1050. 

Conapletion  of  King's  House  building  and 
retreat  program,  1951. 

First  National  office:  president  of  Catholic 
Rural  Life,  1950. 

First  new  parish:  St.  Albert  the  Great, 
FalTTlew,  1»51. 

Dedication  of  his  first  major  diocesan  pro- 
ject, St.  John  Orphanage  buildings,   1953. 

XNTKENATIOKAI.,    KATIONAI,   OmCES 

Bishop  Zuroweste's  association  with  na- 
tional groups  brought  state,  national  and 
international  recogQitlon  to  iiim  and  to  the 
Diocese  of  BeUevUle. 

He  served  as  State  Chaplain  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  for  20  years  and  was  named 
Knight  of  the  Tear  In  1963. 

In  1950  our  Bishop  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Catholic  Rtiral  Life.  In  this 
capacity  he  [x-esided  at  national  meetings 
for  eight  years,  led  delegations  to  the  Vati- 
can, Colombia  and  Panama  for  international 
congresses. 

His  work  as  edltor-Jo\irnallst  culminated 
In  a  series  of  national  Press  Chairmanships 
with  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence (forerunner  of  UJ3.  National  Confer- 
ence of  CathoUc  Bishops).  He  was  assistant 
Episcopal  Chairman  for  tiie  next  five  years. 

Bishop  Zuroweste  served  on  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  CathoUc  Church  Extension 
Society    (home  mission   administration). 
VATICAN  n  oums 

His  roles  in  Vatican  Council  n  began  prior 
to  the  formal  sessions.  In  1060  he  was  named 
to  the  cotmdl's  preparatory  commission  for 


the  proposed  Media  of  Social  Communica- 
tions documents,  and  made  several  trips  to 
the  Vatican  for  these  meetings.  In  the  coun- 
cU  years  (1S82-1965)  he  headed  a  five-bishop 
pubUc  relations  liaison  panel  for  English 
speaking  newsmen  and  helped  estabUsh 
briefing  panels,  a  service  highly  regarded  by 
correspondents. 

In  more  recent  years,  as  the  NCWC  was 
reorganised  and  the  blshope  administration 
was  restructured.  Bishop  Zuroweste  was 
elected  in  Vae  new  pop\ilar  balloting  as  con- 
suitor  to  the  Press  Department;  he  also  was 
elected  to  the  committee  on  Election  of  Bis- 
hops and  Boundaries  of  Dioceses. 

For  the  past  four  years  he  has  served  as 
episcopal  advisor  of  the  National  Catholic 
Stewardship  CouncU,  a  recently  formed 
group  representing  some  40  dioceses,  for  the 
purpose  of  interchanging  information  per- 
taining to  financial  support  of  parishes  and 
diocese. 

In  1972  the  bishop  accepted  the  Invitation 
of  the  International  Daughters  of  Isabella  to 
perve  as  their  Spiritual  Director. 


DIOCESAK    OEVElOPMEirr    UMDEB    BISHOP 
ZOBO  WESTE 

The  King's  House  of  Retreats'  campaign. 
Inaugurated  shortly  before  Bisliop  Althoff's 
death,  was  accelerated  by  Bishop  Zuroweste 
and  the  "spiritual  powerhouse  of  the  diocese" 
was  dedicated  In  July,  1051.  It  Is  truly  a  dio- 
cesan center  serving  men,  women,  clergy 
and  religious  and  high  school  youth. 

The  post  World  War  II  years  found  moat 
parishes  sorely  in  need  of  new  physical  fa- 
culties. Bishop  Zuroweste  established  the 
Diocesan  BuUdlng  Fund  to  assist  In  hun- 
dreds of  projects,  particularly  new  schools 
and  the  100,000  mark.  Nearly  every  parish  In 
the  dlooese  conducted  some  construction 
project  In  this  era. 

St.  John's  Children's  Home,  the  former  or- 
phanage on  Shlloh  Road,  was  the  first  major 
project  completely  supervised  by  the  bishop. 
The  buildings  were  dedicated  In  1952;  St. 
John's  continues  to  fill  specific  charitable 
demands. 

New  parishes  founded  to  fulfill  the  needs 
in  the  expanding  suburban  areas  Included 
St.  Albert  the  Great  and  Our  Lady  of  the  As- 
sumption in  Fairvlew  Heights;  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  and  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace 
in  west  Belleville,  St.  Catherine  of  Laboure, 
Cahokla,  the  development  of  the  St.  Stephen 
Mission  In  CaaeyvUle  to  full  parish  status. 
In  the  rural  areas  Fort  Gage  also  became 
an  independent  parish  and  a  mission  was 
fcMmed  far  to  the  south  of  Ullln. 

In  East  St.  Louis,  due  to  the  population 
shift,  downtown  parishes  were  closed  or  caa- 
soUdated  with  their  neighbors — St.  Mary, 
St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Cyril, 
Sacred  Heart  and  St.  Adalbert  were  com- 
bined. 

Most  recent  development  to  diocesan  ad- 
ministration was  the  purchaee  of  the  build- 
ing at  5312  West  Main  street,  Belleville,  as  a 
new  diocesan  chancery,  replacing  the  anti- 
quated quarters  at  222  South  Third  Street, 

STEWARDSHIP    RESPOMSIBILITT 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  bishop's  admin- 
istration several  dlocesan-wlde  and  district 
fund  raising  campaigns  were  successfully 
concluded:  King's  House,  the  Orphanage, 
Newman  Center  at  Carbonale.  high  school 
construction  In  BellevlUe,  East  St.  Louis, 
Clinton  County  and  West  Deanery,  and 
Catechetical  center  In  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern areas. 

A  natural  outgrowth  of  this  development 
of  Stewardship  ResponslbUity  was  the 
founding  In  1966  of  Diocesan  Development 
Fund  (later  changed  to  Diocesan  Services 
Appeal)  to  support  agencies  operating  at  the 
diocesan  level.  These  agencies  Include  the 
district  high  schools,  seminaries,  vocation 
office,  clergy  retirement.  Religious  Educa- 
tion Office,  CTO  Catholic  Social  Service,  Pro- 
life,    Inner-City,    Ouatemala    mission    and 
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others.  The  People  of  Ood  have  responded 
well  to  underwriting  these  activities. 

The  much-needed  Improvement  and  reno- 
vation of  the  Cathedral,  was  completed  for 
Christmas,  1968.  The  stately  edifice  is  truly 
a  Mother  Church  for  the  Diocese. 

Meredith  Home  in  BeUevUle  Is  a  living 
ivemorlal  to  the  charity  of  th;  late  Florence 
E.  Meredith.  The  former  Hotel  BeUevUle  pro- 
vides a  home  for  nearly  100  residents. 

The  Ouatemala  Missions  in  El  Progresso 
were  developed  as  adopted  parishes  follow- 
ing the  plea  of  Pope  John  to  the  Western 
World  In  1960.  For  many  years  priests  of  the 
Diocese  served  directly  as  administrators. 
Today  the  Missions  stUl  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Diocese  and  help  the  People  of 
God  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  Latin 
neighbors. 

ADVANCES    IN    EDUCATION 

Bishop  Zuroweste's  concern  for  children 
and  youth  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  most 
of  plans  for  the  Diocese.  During  his  50  years 
of  service  he  has  witnessed  an ".  participated 
In  the  tremendous  school  growth  since  his 
year  of  ordination,  reaching  a  peak  attend- 
ance of  some  20,000  students  in  the  mld- 
1960's.  Both  elementary  and  secondary  de- 
velopment blossomed  throughout  the  Dio- 
cese. In  more  recent  years  the  trend  has  been 
downward  but  the  annual  decrease  now  Is 
slight  and  stabUlzlng. 

While  the  numbers  are  not  as  Impressive, 
the  quality  of  education  maintained  and  ad- 
vanced has  kept  Catholic  Education  a  prime 
prerequisite  for  Catholic  parish  life.  In  the 
late  1960's  there  seemed  hope  for  both  fed- 
eral and  state  parochial  school  aid.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  decrees  have  determined  that 
such  assistance,  if  any,  will  be  slight.  But . . . 
rather  than  having  an  adverse  effect,  this 
rebuff  has  made  parents,  teachers,  pastors 
and  bishop  more  determined  to  continue 
Catholic  Education,  sacrifices  notwith- 
standing. 

Major  Improvements  directed  by  the 
bishop  in  recent  years  Include  the  establish- 
ment of  the  diocesan  board  and  parish  boards 
to  assist  an  e  larged  diocesan  school  office. 

The  Religious  Education  Office,  operating 
at  the  trl-level  of  elementary,  secondary  and 
adult  programs.  Is  well  established  with  its 
own  office  and  staff. 

The  Newman  program  at  tho  college  level, 
established  years  ago  at  SIU  Carbondale,  In 
recent  years  has  led  to  the  formation  of  plans 
for  supportive  religious  activity  at  the  Area 
College  level  as  well. 

The  Catholic  Youth  Organization  (CYO), 
little  more  than  a  name  In  the  1940'8,  has 
been  developed  In  most  areas  of  the  diocese, 
offering  spiritual,  cultural  and  athletic  pro- 
grams for  youth. 

Scouting  for  boys  and  girls  Is  another  area 
In  which  the  bishop's  appointed  leaders  have 
made  noteworthy  advances.  The  annual  Di- 
ocesan Scout  Sunday  has  become  a  popular 
tradition. 

Camp  Ondessonk  was  Inaugurated  unoffi- 
cially In  1958  when  Bishop  Zuroweste  au- 
thorized a  "search"  for  a  site.  The  camp 
was  det.t<cated  In  1960  and  In  the  years  since 
has  offered  outdoor  education  and  recrea- 
tion to  many  thousands  of  youth. 

INNER-CITT  PROGRAMS 

With  the  change  In  Catholic  population 
centers  In  recent  years,  particularly  in  East 
St.  Louis,  the  diocese  participates  in  a  new 
mission  to  assist  parishes  and  schools  where 
dwindling  Catholic  population  results  in 
financial  hardships.  The  bishop  through  DSA 
and  other  Siocesan  sources  has  supplied 
funds  for  maintenance  of  schools  and  parish 
bxuidings  and  money  for  teachers'  salaries 
and  buses  for  school  children. 

In  Cairo,  during  the  later  years  of  St. 
Mary  Hospital  administration  by  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters,  the  Diocese  also  rendered  as- 
sistance there.  The  Cairo  Recreation  Com- 


mittee, a  blraclal  group,  was  another  bene- 
factor. 

SPIRITUAI.  LIFE 

In  the  period  from  1924  untU  1948  the 
Church's  spiritual  life  and  external  practices 
changed  little.  Vatican  CouncU  n,  decreed  by 
Pope  John  and  conducted  by  Pope  Paul,  in- 
stituted many  liturgical  changes.  Bishop 
Zuroweste  has  adopted  every  such  liturgy 
change  authorized  and  In  some  instances 
the  BellevlUe  Diocese  was  well  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  adopting  renewal  features. 

The  Mass  and  Sacraments  became  more 
meaningful  as  participation  and  use  of  the 
vernacular  became  universal. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD 

As  today's  page  one  editorial  states,  the 
priests  are  the  emissaries  of  the  bishop  in 
the  administration  of  a  diocese.  To  bring  the 
clergy  into  closer  participation  with  the 
work  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,  the  Priests' 
Senate  was  established  In  1966  to  serve  as 
counseUng  body  to  assist  the  bishop  by  re- 
search, study  and  recommendations  In  a  wide 
range  of  areas. 

The  Personnel  Board,  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  Is  an  advisory  board,  apart  from  the 
Senate,  to  assist  the  bishop  in  clergy  assign- 
ments. 

As  early  as  1948  the  bishop  established  a 
vocation  recruiting  program  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  director  and  his  "Twelve 
Apostles."  Today  the  Diocese  has  a  full-time 
director  and  a  clergy  team  to  carry  on  this 
work,  assisted  by  the  Serra  Club  of  St.  Clair 
County — founded  in  1951  (In  East  St.  Louis) 
and  1959  (In  BeUevUle). 

Monetary  concerns  beset  all  administra- 
tors. To  give  the  people  of  the  diocese  an 
opportunity  to  assist  In  defraying  expenses 
of  seminary  training,  the  Diocesan  Priest- 
hood Burse  was  formed  in  1951.  Only  the 
earnings  of  the  burses  are  expended  annu- 
ally; thus  the  contributions  are  Uvlng  me- 
morials. 

St.  Henry  Prep  Seminary,  formerly  operat- 
ing on  a  six-year  program  (prep  and  Junior 
college)  In  recent  years  changed  to  the  "4- 
4-4-"  plan;  that  is  high  school,  college,  ma- 
jor seminary,  with  St.  Henry's  providing  the 
high  school  training. 

ROLE  OF  THE  LAITY 

Possibly  the  greatest  change  In  the  Church, 
other  than  In  the  Liturgical  Renewal,  has 
been  the  sharing  of  responsibility  by  the 
laity. 

Bishop  Zuroweste  time  and  again  has  re- 
sponded to  this  later-day  assistance.  The 
Diocesan  Finance  Committee,  to  advise  In 
regard  to  fiscal  poUcy;  the  diocesan  boards 
for  education,  communications,  social  serv- 
ice, the  seminary,  scouting.  Camp  Ondes- 
sonk, CYO,  and  the  encouragement  of  parish 
councils  operating  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  purpose  aU  have  been 
formed  to  bring  the  people  and  the  diocesan 
headquarters  into  a  closer  working  relation- 
ship. 

In  addition  to  these  central  bodies,  a  great 
variety  of  lay  groups  function  in  specific 
commitments  to  carry  out  programs  of  edu- 
cation, charity,  or  fraternallsm  working 
closely  with  the  Diocese  in  these  regards :  the 
Diocesan  Council  of  CathoUc  Women,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Diocesan  Pro-Llfe 
Committee,  Daughters  of  Isabella,  CathoUo 
Daughters  of  America,  the  Newman  Auxili- 
ary, the  King's  House  League  for  Women, 
Guatemala  Mission  Society,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  and  Auxiliary,  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans and  Auxiliary,  St.  Henry  Seminary 
Auxiliary,  Serra  Clubs,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Societies,  King's  House  League  for  Men, 
Holy  Name  Societies,  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis  and  the  CathoUc  Physicians  and 
Dentists  Guild,  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

Fraternal  groups,  too,  have  their  place  in 
the  Catholic  Life  of  the  Diocese:  Catholic 
Knights  and  Ladles  of  Illinois  and  Western 


Catholic   Union,    combining    insurance    and 
Catholic  works. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  Messenger,  privately  founded  Ui  1907, 
was  established  as  the  diocesan  pubUcation 
under  Father  Zuroweste's  direction  In  1937, 

The  Catholic  Hour  founded  by  Msgr.  Leon- 
ard Bauer  on  BellevlUe's  WIBV  In  1947,  con- 
tinues to  bring  the  Word  of  God  to  radio 
listeners  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  latest  development  In  communications 
Is  the  appointment  last  month  of  Father 
Richard  Mohr,  Albert  Jerome  and  James 
Blazine  to  the  Diocesan  Communications 
Commission  to  further  develop  media  use  on 
a  diocesan  level. 

CATHOLIC    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

Fifty  years  ago  works  of  charity  were  car- 
ried on  at  the  parish  level  by  groups  such  as 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  and  Individ- 
ual priests  who  gave  marriage  counselling  or 
assisted  In  adoptions  and  placement  of 
homeless  children.  St.  John's  Orphanage, 
from  near  the  txirn  of  the  century,  has  been 
the  diocesan  shelter  for  child  care. 

In  more  recent  years  the  Diocese  realized 
the  need  for  a  central  agency.  Bishop  Althoff 
commissioned  the  forming  of  Diocesan  Cath- 
olic Charities  and  Father  Zuroweste  com- 
pleted this  work  In  1947  when  the  state  de- 
partment of  lUlnois  licensed  his  office  for 
adoptive  and  foster  chUd  placements. 

Today,  under  a  new  title  but  with  the  same 
alms  and  purposes.  Catholic  Social  Services 
Is  an  important  adjunct  to  Catholic  Life. 
Staffed  by  professional  personnel,  the  East 
St.  Louis,  BeUevUle  and  Marion  offices  pro- 
vide marriage  and  family  counselling,  assist- 
ance to  unwed  mothers,  and  adoptive  and 
foster  home  care.  Recently,  with  the  advent 
of  liberalized  abortion  laws,  Pro-Llfe  has  be- 
come another  major  facet  in  CSS  programs. 

SINCE    JANUARY,    1947 

Of  special  note  In  Bishop  Zuroweste's  26th 
year  and  the  beginning  of  his  27th  year  as 
head  of  the  Diocese  are  the  following  de- 
velopments ; 

A  strong  re-emphasis  on  Catholic  Educa- 
tion: with  the  issue  of  "parochald  "  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  dim  hope,  Catholics  ral- 
lied to  support  their  system  of  education.  .  .  , 
A  diocesan  Pro-life  Committee  was  formed  In 
June,  1973  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  Jan- 
uary-1973  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
greatly  liberalized  abortion.  .  .  .  Bishop  Zu- 
roweste approved  plans  to  consolidate  As- 
sumption High  and  St.  Teresa  Academy,  East 
St.  Louis.  .  .  .  The  program  of  Newman  for 
Catholics  on  secular  college  campuses  was 
extended  to  Area  CoUeges An  office  build- 
ing at  5312  West  Main  street,  purchased  for 
Diocesan  Chancery  headquarters  was  oc- 
cupied late  In  1973.  . . .  Four  young  men  were 
ordained  to  the  Priesthood  In  January,  1974, 
thus  a  total  of  ten  new  priests  Joined  the 
Diocesan  Ministry  during  the  Bishop's  golden 
Jubilee  year.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Communica- 
tions Commission  was  established.  .  .  .  The 
first  lay  deacon-aspirant,  John  DUley  of 
Trenton,  was  received  In  the  Ministry  of 
Reader.  .  .  .  Another  highlight  of  the  Jubilee 
year  is  inauguration  this  June  of  the  Sum- 
mer Theological  Courses  at  Saint  Louis  U.  of 
School  of  Divinity  for  a  group  of  priests  from 
the  Diocese.  This  wiU  be  an  Integral  phase 
of  the  Continuing  Education  of  the  Clergy 
program. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  YOTTNG  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiScial  business. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  oflB- 
cial  business. 
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Mr.  Raitgel  (at  the  requkst 
ONeill),  for  today,  on  accost 
cial  business. 

Mr.   Outer    (at   the   request 
Rhodes),  for  June  17,  on  acccjunt 
cial  business. 
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of  Mr. 
of  offi- 

of   Mr. 
of  offl- 


3  minutes, 


today. 
5  minutes 


today, 
today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  peifmission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  spedal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuDNxrr) ,  to  revi  se  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  ipclude  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for 
today. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  f<^  45  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNET,  for  5  miniates  today. 

Mr.  McDade.  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  f(^r  60  min- 
utes on  June  19,  1974. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  60  minute^  on  June 
19,  1974. 

(Tlie  following  Members   (^t  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Litton)  and  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) : 

Mr.  Gota/kLEZ,  for  5  minuter 

Mr.  Drihan,  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  for  4O  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  15  mlnut^  today. 

Mr.  Pulton,  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes 

Mr.   Burke   of  Massachusetts,   for 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  OwsNs,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  Foley,  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  DomNicK  V.  Daniels,  <or  5  min- 
utes today. 


today, 
today. 


today. 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  exterjd  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  Extraneous 
matter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Benitez  notwithstandiife  the  fact 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $992.75. 

(The  following  Members  (it  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuDNUT),  and  Ito  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  six  instaijces. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  CouGHLnr. 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Lacouarsino. 
Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances, 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instance! 
Mr.  KrrcHUM. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  iti  two  In 
stances. 


^oday. 
Uxlay. 
ioday. 


Mr.  McClory  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Michel  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Oilman  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  GuBSKR. 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broomfield. 
,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Mizell  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE. 

Mr.  GuYER. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Shustbr. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Thone  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Litton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rasick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  VicoRiTo. 

Mr.  Adoabbo. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Schroeber. 

Mr.  GiNN. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Rebs. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  and  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1865.  An  act  to  authorize  and  encovirage 
establishment  01,  and  to  render  assistance  to, 
enrtronmental  eenters  In  the  seTcral  Stat«s 
•lid  regtons  of  the  Nation,  and  for  otiier  pva- 


poees;    to  the   Committee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

S.  3£23.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Supplies  and  Shortages;  to  the 
Committee  on  ELanUng  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  17, 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2450.  A  letter  from  the  P>resldent  and 
Chairman,  Export- Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  Insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Exlmbank  to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the 
U5SJi,  and  Poland  during  April  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2451.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  p>etltlons  approved  ac- 
cording certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth 
preference  classification,  pvirsuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  |8  n.S.C.  1154(d)  J;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2452.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  transmitting  a 
revised  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  purchase,  possession, 
consumption,  use,  and  transportation  of  al- 
coholic beverages  In  the  canal  zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Rbceited  Prom  the  Comptroller  Geiteral 
3453.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improving  administration  of  the 
uniform  plan  of  health  insurance  for  Fed- 
eral employees  who  retired  before  July  1, 
I960:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14354  (Rept.  No. 
93-1104).  Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14723,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  to  change  the  date  on  which  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress  concerning 
Government  assisted  services  to  rural  areas 
(Rept.  No,  93-1105),  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar, 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor,  H.R,  15206,  A  blU  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  assist  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  to  undertake  tr»lning  for  the 
legal  profession  (Rept.  No.  93-1106) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R,  7917,  A  bill  to 
provide  mlnlmtim  disclosure  standards  for 
written  consumer  product  warranties  against 
defect  or  malfunction;   to  define  mlnlmom 
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Federal  content  standards  for  such  warran- 
ties; to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  order  to  improve  its  consumer  protec- 
tion activities;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1107).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  H,R.  15404,  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary;  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1108).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1176.  Resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  against  certain  provisions 
contained  in  HJl.  16404.  A  bUl  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No,  93-1109) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  14992.  A  bill  to  continue  domestic  food 
assistance  programs,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1110).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wm- 
NALL,   Mr.   Barrett,   Mrs.   Sttllivan, 
Mr.  Retjss,  Mr.  Ashlkt,  Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Stephens, 
Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Gkttts, 
Mr.  ANKtrNZto,  Mr.  Rkxs,  Mr.  Hak- 
LET,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,   Mr.    Stark,    Mrs.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Johnson   of  Pennsylvania,   J.   Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr. 
Brown      of     I^chlgan,      and      Mr. 
Wyue)  : 
H.R,  15361,  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
community    development    block    grants,    to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Conunlttee   on  Banking   and 
Currency, 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wm- 
nall,  Mr.  Williams,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  McKtnnet, 
Mr.  Prenzix,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New 
York,     Mr.      Btjrgener,      and     Mr. 

RiNALDO)  : 

HJt.  15362.  A  biU  to  establish  a  program  of 
community  development  block  grants,  to 
amend  and  extend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.FAtTNTROY: 
HJl.  15363.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dorn,   Mr.   Biacgi,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mrs.    Cms- 
HOLM,   Mr.    Cohen,    Mr.   Dent,   Mr. 
EiLBERG,   Mr.   Gatdos,  Mr.   Oilman, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hanra- 
han, Ifr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Maddkn,  and  Mr.  Maraztti)  : 
H.R.  15364.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of    nations    allied   or   associated   with    the 
United  States  In  World  War  I  <»■  World  War 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MxTCALre,  Mr.  Moaklzt,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.   MuRPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr. 


Mubtha,   Mr.    O'Brien,   Mr.   Parbis, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Roncallo    of    New    York,    Mr.    Sar- 
banes,   Mr.   James   V.   Stanton,   Mr. 
Vander     Veen,     Mr.     Waldie,     Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Illinois)  : 
H.R,  15365.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  hospital  and  medical 
care  to  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of    nations    allied    or    associated    with    the 
United  States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War 
11;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
By  Mr,  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  15366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
Hit.  15367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  coop- 
erative housing  corporations  and  condomin- 
ium   owners'    or    homeowners'    associations 
will  not  be  taxed  on  receipt  of  membership 
Income;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  15368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
under  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
certain  p^iods  of  service  performed  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  by  persons  be- 
fore becoming  U.S.  citizens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  Meters)  : 
H.R.  15369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  and  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  reform  Federal  elec- 
tion activities;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  16370.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
HJl.  15371.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of   1966,   as 
amended,  to  increase  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization, and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
and  Mr.  Scrneebeli)  : 
H.R.   15373.   A   bill   to  amend   the   act  to 
Incorporate  Little  League  Baseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  to  boys;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  15373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion for  purposes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax 
from  $60,000  to  $120,000;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  HARRINGTON: 
H,R.  15374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  15375.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shaU  not  exceed  Federal  rev- 
enues, except  in  time  of  war  or  grave  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress, 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  reduction  of 
the  pubUc  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
HJl.  15376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  or  suspension  of  registration  of 
practitioners  who  furnish  maintenance  or 
detoxification  treatment  without  being 
registered  to  do  so;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr,    HECHLER    Of    West    Virginia 
(for   himself,   Mr.   Brown   of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Dellums.    Mr.    Frasek, 
Mr.   KocH,  Mr.   Long   of   Maryland, 
Mr.  Lttken,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  15377.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly phasing  out  of  surface  coal  minmg  op- 
erations, and  to  control  those  underground 
coal   mming   practices  which    adversely   af- 
fect the  quality  of  the  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  EcKHAROT,  Mr.  Lehman, 
and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
H.R,    15378.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  all  documents  prepared  for  or 
by   any   elected   Federal   official   in   connec- 
tion with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
such   official;    to   the   Committee  on   House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  15379.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  educational  assistance  allowances: 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  the 
extension  of  educational  assistance  entitle- 
ment, acceleration  of  payment  of  educational 
assistance  allowances,  and  expansion  of  the 
work-study  program;  to  establish  a  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Communication  Center  and  a 
Vietnam  Era  Advisory  Committee;  and  to 
otherwise  improve  the  educational  and 
training  asslstence  program  for  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   {iox  himself  and 
Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  15380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authMlze  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  regular  physical  examinations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R,  15381.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

By  Mr,  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr,  Bowen)  : 
H,R,  15382.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
provide  for  emergency  loans  to  certain  pro- 
ducers and  processors  whose  livestock  and 
poultry  have  been  condemned  because  of 
chemical  contamination;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Ba- 

DiLLO,   Mr.   KocH,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr,  Caret  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Wtdler,  Ms.  Abzttg, 

Mr.   Bingham,    Mr.    Buchanan,   Mr. 

Rkes,   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,    Mr. 

MooRHEAD     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 

G<n>E,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 

Bell,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Corman,   Mr. 

Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

Addabbo,      Mr.      Wox.rF,      and     Mr. 

Biaggi)  : 

H.R,  15383.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 

distressed  aliens;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  15384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  annual 
adjustments  In  the  amount  oi  personal  ex- 
emptions and  the  amount  of  the  standard 
deduction  to  reflect  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    SARASIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Cotter,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 

Shuster,  and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 

HJt,  15385,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regional 

Bail  Reorganization  Act  of   1973   to  allow 

adequate  time  for  citizen   participation   in 

public  hearings,  and  for  other  pxixposes;   to 

the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  STUCKET 
H.R.  15386.  A  bUl  to  amend  th  ! 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  provldn 
tlon  from  the  minimum  wage 
requirements   of   that   act   for 
time  babysitters:  to  the  Commi 
cation  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    WHALEN     (for 
CoNTE,  and  Mr. 
H.R.  15387.  A  bill  to  provide 
participation   by   the   United 
International    Development 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska 
HR.  15388.  A  bill  to  amend 
cial  Fisheries  Research  and  Dev 
of  1964  to  authorize  addivlonal 
store  fisheries  affected  by 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  15389.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
Istrator    of    the    National 
Space   Administration   to   cond'. 
and  development  programs  to  i 
edge  of  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  1 
storms,  and  other  tjrpes  of  short- 
phenomena,  and  to  develop 
dieting,  detecting,  and  mon 
mospheric   behavior;    to   the 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of 
HR.  15390.  A  bUl  to  amend  ti 
States  Code,  to  Insure  that  no 
apportioned  less  than  80  per 
tax  contribution  to  the  Highway 
to  the  Committee  on  Public 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  15391,  A  bin  to  amend 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
dependency  requirements  for 
husband's  and  widower's 
so  that  such  benefits  will  be 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
By  Mr.  BENITEZ  (for 
Pat.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 
HR.  15392.  A  bill  to  amend  t 
curity  Act  to  eliminate  family 
Ices  and  supplies  from  the  ceiJi 
imposed  on  the  total  amount  of 
ments  which  may  be  made  to 
the   Virgin   Islands,   or   Guam   1 
year   under   the   medicaid 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
H.R.  15393.  A  bill  to  amend  vjie 
curity  Act  of  1954  to  require 
tlon  relating  to  foreign  travel 
of  Congress  be  open  to  public 
published  periodically  in  the 
Recokd:  to  the  Committee  on 

H.R.  15394.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
sion   of   assistance   to   foreign 
exchange  for  strategic  or  crltlca! 
rials;   to  th©  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  GUNTER: 
HR.  15395.  A  bill  requiring 
made  prior  to  leasing  Outer 
oil    drilling    or   exploration.    an< . 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.nl, 
called  to  order  by  the  Presidei^t 
pore  (Mr.  Eastland). 
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By  Mr.  KARTH: 

Pair  Labor  H.R.  15396.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  Internal 

an  exemp-      Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  con- 

ahd  overtime     dominium  owners'  or  homeowners'  associa- 

<  ertaln   full-      tions  will  not  be  taxed  on  receipt  of  mem- 

t^ee  on  Edu-      bershlp  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By    Mr.     MILLER     (for    himself,     Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Froehlich, 
Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Bubke  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  15397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion  of   assistance   to   foreign   countries    In 
exchange  for  strategic  or  critical  raw  mate- 
tie  Commer-      rials;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
e  opment  Act  By  Mr.  OWENS : 

1  unds  to  re-  H.R.  15398.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for 
disasters  community  planning  needs  required  by  de- 
Marine  and  velopment  of  mineral  resources  for  energy 
production  and  to  amend  the  procedure 
specified  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
relating  to  royalties  paid  on  shale  oil  pro- 
duced on  Federal  land,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  15399.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Economic  and  Natural  Resources 
Planning  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  15400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency replacement  payments  to  recipients 
of  supplemental  security  Income  benefits,  to 
authorize  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  In  such 
benefits,  to  insure  that  all  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive such  increases,  to  prevent  reductions 
In  such  benefits  because  of  social  security 
benefit  Increases,  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  States  for  home  relief  payments  to  dis- 
abled applicants  prior  to  determination  of 
their  disability,  to  permit  pajmient  of  such 
benefits  In  limited  circumstances  directly  to 
drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  (without  a  third- 
party  payee),  to  provide  for  expeditious 
action  on  applications  for  benefits,  to  amend 
eligibility  requirements  for  separated 
spouses,  to  allow  Judicial  review  of  eligibility 
determinations  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  15401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adequate 
reserves  of  certain  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HR.  15402.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
Foreign  Affairs.         H.R.  15404.  A  bill  asking  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
sljudles  to  be     merce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
Conjtlnental  for     for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
for   other     for  other  purposes. 
]  nterior  and  By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 

H.J.  Res.  1059.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
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the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1060.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July    1974   as   "July  Belongs   to   Blueberries 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  538.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  acting  through  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  place  the  question  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions In  the  Soviet-occupied  Ukraine  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  539.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  540.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
negotiations  on  the  Turkish  opium  ban;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  541.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8CHERLE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  542.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.  Res.  1172.  Resolution  to  condemn  ter- 
rorist killings  of  schoolchildren  In  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1173.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  an  International  effort  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  famine  and  to  lessen  human  stif- 
ferlng;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1174.  Resolution  In  support  of  con- 
tinued undiluted  U.S.  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  U.S. -owned  Canal  Zone  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Andeb- 
soN  of  California,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and 
Mr.  Stzelman)  : 

H.  Res.  1175.  Resolution  providing  for  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  proceedings  In 
the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  any  resolution  to  Impeach  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
15403)  for  the  relief  of  Marlln  Toy  Products, 
Inc.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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pro  tem- 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reveremd  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  th«  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  do  not  pn  y  for  easy 
lives,  but  that  we  may  be  stro^ig  "to  bear 
the  strain  of  toil  and  fret  of  care."  We 
do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  t>ur  powers, 
but  for  powers  equal  to  our  talks.  Trans- 


figure every  duty,  great  or  small,  into 
service  to  Thee.  May  we  give  love,  com- 
radeship, and  assistance  to  all  with  whom 
we  work.  Grant  us  new  power,  enduring 
faith,  and  abiding  joy  this  day  that  we 
may  "more  perfectly  love  Thee  and  mag- 
nify Thy  holy  name." 

Through     Jesus    Christ,     our    Lord. 
Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wed- 
nesday, June  12,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


'tait 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINa 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  In 
the  judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  stmdry  nominations  In  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Paul  J.  Henon,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  examiner  in  chief. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  R.  Elliott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


DR.  KISSINGERS  PRESS  CONFER- 
ENCE IN  AUSTRIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Republican  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Hugh  Scott),  and  myself,  I  ««k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  press  conference  with  the 
American  press  held  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  Kavalier  Haus  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria, on  June  11,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
conference  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Press  Conterence  by  the  Honorable  Henbt 
A.  Kissinger,  Secretart  of  Statb 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  have  requested  this  meeting  as  a  result 
of  the  series  of  articles  that  have  appeared 
growing  out  of  my  press  conference  last 
Thursday.  I  am  speaking  to  you  extempo- 
raneously on  the  basis  of  my  best  recollection 
of  events. 

Last  Thursday  a  number  of  you  commented 
on  the  fact  that  I  seemed  irritated,  angered, 
flustered,  discombobulated.  All  these  words 
are  correct.  After  five  weeks  In  the  Middle 
East  I  was  not  thinking  about  the  various 
Investigations  going  on  In  the  United  States. 
I  did  not  prepare  myself  for  the  press  con- 
ference by  reading  the  records  of  Investiga- 
tions that  I  believed  had  been  completed. 

I  have  testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  public  session,  in 
executive  session,  and  then  at  a  closed  meet- 
ing with  Senator  Sparkman  and  Senator  Case, 
where  at  my  request  we  went  over  each  FBI 
report  on  the  wiretaps  that  existed.  The  meet- 
ing with  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case  was 
also  attended  by  Attorney  General  Richard- 
son and  Deputy  Attorney  GeneriJ  Ruckels- 
haus,  who  supplied  what  Information  they 
could  from  their  records  or  their  recollection. 

Since  that  press  conference  there  have  been 
many  articles  and  several  editorials.  I  was 
prevented  by  the  short  time  interval  between 
the  press  conference  and  the  President's  de- 
parture from  holding  a  press  conference  In 
the  United  States  before  we  left. 

However,  I  got  in  touch  with  Senator  Ful- 
brlght.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Sunday,  and  I  sent  him 
the  following  letter  yesterday  morning  which 
I  win  now  read  to  you. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  no  doubt 
seen  the  news  reports  and  editorial  comments 
relating  to  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  the  time  of 
my  confirmation  hearing.  They  Involve  fun- 
damental Issues  concerning  the  truthfulness 
and  completeness  of  my  testimony;  hence 
they  raise  Issues  of  public  confidence  and  di- 
rectly affect  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

"You  will  remember  that  my  testimony 
concerning  the  national  security  wiretaps 
ordered  by  the  President  and  carried  out  by 
the  FBI  under  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  was  In  three  parts:  public  testi- 
mony, an  extensive  executive  session,  and 
a  session  with  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case 
in  which  we  went  over  relevant  FBI  files. 

"The  meeting  with  Senators  Sparkman  and 
Case  was  conducted  In  the  presence  of  then 
Attorney  General  Richardson  and  the  then 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Ruckelshaus.  I  em- 
phasize this  because  no  new  materiai  has  ap- 
pecu'ed  since  my  testimony  except  a  brief  ex- 
cerpt from  a  Presidential  tape,  a  large  part 
of  which  Is  described  as  unintelligible. 

"The  documents  now  being  leaked  were 
available  to  me  before  my  testimony.  They 
were  given  to  Senators  Sparkman  and  Case 


prior  to  my  meeting  with  them.  In  a  few 
cases  my  recollection  differed  In  emphasis 
from  the  documents.  In  those  cases  I  pointed 
out  apparent  discrepancies  and  explained 
them  at  the  time. 

"The  innuendoes  which  now  Imply  that 
new  evidence  contradicting  my  testimony  has 
come  to  light  are  without  foundation.  All  the 
available  evidence  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge contained  in  the  public  and  closed  hear- 
ings which  preceded  my  confirmation. 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  my 
testimony,  so  I  shall  not  repeat  them  here 
nor  do  I  have  any  reason  to  change  the  testi- 
mony presented  to  your  committee  In  any 
particular. 

"Nevertheless,  at  this  sensitive  period,  I 
feel  It  Important  that  the  committee  which 
first  examined  the  evidence  and  which  has 
a  special  concern  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  should  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
It  once  again. 

"I  should  add  that  If  the  committee  decides 
on  a  review,  I  wovdd  not  object  should  It  wish 
to  examine  relevant  security  files  and  reports 
on  wiretaps  sent  to  my  office.  I,  of  course, 
stand  ready  to  appear  at  any  time." 

Since  sending  this  letter,  there  have  been 
many  more  articles  and  more  are  undoubt- 
edly in  the  process  of  preparation.  In  these 
clrciunstances.  It  is  not  appropriate  for  me, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  to  go  with  the  President 
to  the  Middle  East  without  having  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  keeping 
In  mind  only  that  I  do  not  have  aU  my  rec- 
ords here  with  me. 

I  shall  now  discuss  these  facts  with  you. 
I  shall  afterwards  stay  for  as  long  as  there 
are  any  questions.  There  wiU  be  no  ending 
of  the  question  period  as  long  as  there  are 
any  questions  left  to  be  asked. 

First,  what  Is  It  we  are  talking  about? 
The  impression  has  been  created  that  I  am 
trying  to  obscure  with  misleading  testimony. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  wiretaps 
In  question  were  legal,  they  followed  estab- 
lished procedures.  When  they  were  estab- 
lished, the  then  Attorney  General  and  the 
then  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation assured  me  that  they  were  reln- 
stltutlng  procedures  that  were  carried  out  in 
previous  administrations. 

Before  public  reputations  are  attacked  or 
destroyed,  elementary  fairness  requires  that 
this  particular  statement  be  looked  into  and 
that  It  be  made  clear  whether  the  national 
security  wiretaps  were  in  fact  carried  out 
In  previous  administrations.  The  history  of 
these  wiretaps  derived  from  a  series  of  leaks 
that  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1969.  As  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  I  had  the  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  President  to  what  seemed  to  me  viola- 
tions of  national  security. 

These  violations  cannot  be  assessed  only 
by  analyzing  the  intrinsic  merit  of  individual 
documents,  but  they  must  be  also  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  confidence  other  governments 
can  have  in  a  government  that  seems  totally 
incapable  of  protecting  Its  secrets.  After  a 
series  of  egregious  violations,  the  President 
ordered,  on  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  national  security  wiretaps. 

I  rei>*at.  I  **s  informed  when  I  was  told 
about  this  system,  that  it  was  reinstltuted,  a 
system  that  bad  existed  in  previous  admin- 
istrations, even  though  It  may  have  been 
administered  from  different  offices.  I  was 
asked  to  have  my  office  supply  names  in  three 
categories:  individuals  who  had  adverse  In- 
formation in  their  sectirlty  files,  individuals 
who  had  access  to  Information  that  had 
leaked,  and  individuals  whose  names  ap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  Investigation  that 
submission  of  the  previous  two  lists  might 
entail. 

My  office,  for  which  I  bear  full  responsi- 
bility, submitted  thoee  named  In  carrying 
out  this  program.  1  would  be  prepared  to  let 
any  appropriate  Investigative  body  examine 
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the  list   to  make  certain  that 
submitted  through  my  office  th 
Into  one  of  these  categories. 

In  submitting  these  names, 
an  Investigation  was  certain  and 
tap   was  probable  and   I  so 
Executive  Session  of  the  Senate 
latlons    Committee,    no    matte  ■ 
tences  are  now  taken  out  of 

I   testified   both   to   Senator 
Senator    Kluskie    that    in 
names  we   knew,  of  course 
was  a  probable  outcome.  The 
whether  through  my  office  or  wi 
edge  any  names  were  submitted 
pose  other  than  the  protection 
security   and   whether   the   In 
used  for  any  purpose  other  tha 
tion  of  national  security. 

When   a    wiretap    was 
would  send  a  report  to  my  offic  • 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  FBI, 
tlon  Involved  violations  of  nat 
It  is  totally  Incorrect  and 
that  these  tapes  that  were 
office  Involved  a  description  of 
affairs  or  pornographic 

I  do  not  know  what  the 
The  system  that  was  followed  ) 
tion  of  the  national  security 
first  of  all,  that  no  verbatim  t 
ever  sent  to  my  office.  What  wa 
office  was  a  page  and  a  half 
versations   that   seemed    to  the 
Tolve    issues    of    national 
memoranda  were  then  screened 
and    If,    in    the    Judgment    of 
screened  the  memoranda,  they 
cient   importance,  they  were 

One  of  the  leaks  that  I  have 
speaks  of  54  logs  that  were 
my  office.  The  word  "logs"  of 
What  was  sent  to  my  office  was 
a   half  summary. 

But,  If  you  consider  that 
riod  that  eight  or  10  people  wen: 
Jected  to  investigation,  that  the 
ered   In  which  my  office  receiv 
ports  was  one  year,  you  have  to 
meant   that  on   the  average 
half  reports  a  month  were  sent 
of  which  I  saw — I  cannot  be 
centage — maybe  one  or  two. 

The  Implication  that  my  office 
Ing    Its    time    reading    salacious 
subordinates   is   a  symptom   of 
ous   atmosphere   that   is   now 
of  our  public  discussion. 

I   repeat,   if   we   can   find   an 
forum  which  will  do  no  damagi 
dividuals  Involved,   I  would   not 
ting  anybody  see  the  reports 
ceived   in  my  office. 

After  May,   1970,   It   was 
office  was  not  equipped  to  deal 
security  matters.  And  after  May, 
ports  from  the  FBI  were  sent 
tor  the  remainder  of   the 
national  security  wiretaps 

During   this   period.   General 
tamed,  at  my  direction,  contact 
tor  Sullivan  of  the  FBI.  The 
that  time  on  were  sent  to  Mr 
office.   If  a  report  of  sufficient 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Haldeman's  o 
livan    might    Inform    General 
In  the  Judgment  of  General  Hal 
was  sufficiently  serious.  I  would 
of   the   content,    but   I   would 
report. 

To  all   of  this  I  have   test! 
tlv©  session  before  the  Senate 
lations  Committee  and  I  would 
tat  ion,  If  the  Senate  Foreign 
mittee    decided    to    declasify 
would  only  ask  that  the  Indiv 
names  are  mentioned  be  given 
nity  to  have  the  material 
fers  to  the  reasons  why  partic 
my  recollection  arose. 

When  I  testified  before  the 
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Relations  Committee,  I  was  aware  that  my 
recollection  of  particular  events  differed  in 
a  few  cases  from  the  memoranda.  I  never- 
theless submitted  the  memoranda  pointing 
out,  and  I  quote,  "You  have  to  remember, 
Senator  Case,  I  was  one  of  those  who  strongly 
recommended  that  the  report  be  given  to 
the  committee  and  that  when  there  was  a 
difference  between  my  recollection  and  this 
report,  I  nevertheless  decided  to  stick  to  my 
recollection." 

There  were  three  cases,  all  of  which  have 
now  been  leaked,  of  such  differences,  each  of 
which  I  explained  In  detail  to  the  committee, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  after  which 
the  committee  confirmed  me  by  a  vote  of  fif- 
teen to  one,  and  I  believe  that  the  one  nega- 
tive vote  was  unrelated  to  this  particular 
issue. 

Now  then,  this  raises  a  number  of  ques- 
tions. The  first  is,  was  the  program  legal? 
I  have  already  answered  that.  The  second 
is.  was  the  program  administered  ethically 
and  properly?  I  have  seen  Inuendoes  accord- 
ing to  which  allegedly  the  criteria  which  I 
testified  to  were  violated  and  according  to 
which  the  first  four  people  that  were  sub- 
mitted, according  to  these  criteria,  did  not 
really  meet  these  criteria  but  were  united, 
according  to  this  report,  by  having  worked 
for  the  Johnson  Administration.  Let  me 
point  cut  that  I,  too,  worked  for  the  John- 
son Administration  and  that  I  knew  Presi- 
dent Johnson  before  I  knew  President  Nixon 
and  that  I  have  never  been  ashamed  of  hav- 
mg  worked  for  President  Johnson. 

Secondly,  three  of  the  four  people  on  that 
original  list  were  appointed  to  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  by  me  over  the  strong 
objection  of  all  of  my  associates.  Two  of 
them  were  appointed  to  the  National  Se- 
curity staff  by  me  over  the  strong  objection 
of  the  security  officers  and  I  perscnally  gave 
them  a  clearance. 

Can  anybody,  m  all  fairness,  believe  that 
three  months  after  appointing  these  In- 
dividuals to  my  staff  I  would  Initiate  a  wire- 
tap program  designed  to  prove  that  they 
were  security  risks,  or  wotild  not  a  fair 
Interpretation  have  to  assume  that  criteria 
were  established  that  were  being  met? 

Stories  have  been  leaked  to  the  effect  that 
I  harassed  the  Director  of  the  FBI  with 
such  phrases  that,  "I  will  destroy  the  leak- 
ers," and  that  he  was  somewhat  reluctant 
about  this  program.  I  repeat,  the  program 
was  Instituted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Director  of  the 
FBI  by  the  President. 

The  memorandum  that  was  leaked  In 
which  I  allegedly  said,  "I  will  destroy  them," 
is  a  memorandum  that  was  also  available  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
was  a  memorandum  written  by  the  Director 
of  the  FBI,  nine-tenths  of  which  deals  with 
a  telephone  call  that  he  Initiated  to  me  In- 
formmg  me  of  the  security  risks  that  he  saw 
dealing  with  my  material  or  with  the  NSC 
material.  At  the  end  of  this  conversation, 
devoted  entirely  to  a  recitation  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  to  various  security  violations, 
I  said  to  him,  according  to  his  memoran- 
dum— I  have  no  recollection  of  this  today — 
but  according  to  this  memorandum  I  said. 
"Keep  up  the  investigation  and  if  you  find 
somebody,  we  will  destroy  them." 

I  think  the  connotation  of  this  remark  is 
entirely  different  from  that  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  public  press. 

All  of  these  facts  have  been  put  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
know  there  have  been  semantic  disputes 
atx>ut  the  words  "request,"  "recommend," 
"Initiate."  I  spent  some  time  with  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  explaining 
what  the  significance  of  the  word  "request" 
might  be  in  the  context  and  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  "initiate"  might  be. 

Of  course.  In  the  sense  that  we  submitted 
the  names  of  individuals  who  belonged  In 
the  categories  which  we  were  ordered  to  pro- 
duce,  we   initiated   submitting   names.   The 


point  I  am  making  Is  my  office  did  not 
initiate  any  requests  for  wiretaps  that  were 
not  triggered  either  by  a  security  violation 
or  by  fulfilling  the  criteria  of  adverse  In- 
formation In  the  security  files  and  that  last 
criterion  was  met  only  once  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  national  secu- 
rity wire  tap  program  as  I  remember.  I  do  not 
apologize  for  it.  It  is  not  a  shady  affair,  as 
has  been  alleged.  It  followed  legal  proce- 
dures. I  fully  testified  to  It  and  I  stand  ready 
to  testify  again  before  any  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  matter  that 
is  also  constantly  being  Invoked:  the  Issue 
of  the  plumbers  and  David  Young.  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  I  said  in  a  press  conference 
that  I  did  not  know  about  the  existence  of 
the  plumbers  by  that  or  any  other  name.  I 
did  not  know  that  David  Young  was  work- 
ing for  the  plumbers. 

I  said  this  under  oath  and  I  repeat  it  to- 
day. I  hope  none  of  you  are  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion that  you  have  to  prove  the  negative  of 
a  knowledge. 

Now,  since  then,  various  stories  have  come 
to  the  fore.  There  Is  the  argument  that  I  was 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  plumb- 
ers because  of  my  concern  about  the  theft 
of  the  Pentagon  papers,  a  concern  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  President.  There  is 
the  argument  that  I  misled  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee  because  I  did  not 
tell  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  I  had  heard  a  tape  In  which  David 
Young  interviewed  an  admiral  who  had  in- 
formation with  respect  to  his  security. 

TTiere  is  the  argument  that  I  was  on  a 
helicopter  ride  with  Mr.  Ehrllchman  in  which 
the  plumbers  were  discussed.  Let  me  deal 
with  these  issues  In  order.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  was  profoundly  disturbed  by  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  Any 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs  who  was  not  concerned  when 
10,000  classified  documents  appeared  In  the 
public  print  would  not  be  doing  his  duty. 
Nor  can  my  concern  be  explained  away  by 
calling  to  the  Intrinsic  insignificance  of  the 
individual  documents  or  maybe  the  whole 
body  of  documents. 

My  concern  was  at  that  time  we  were  pre- 
paring the  secret  trip  to  China.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  secret  negotiations  with  North  Viet- 
nam that  ultimately  led  to  the  end  of  the 
American  participation  In  Vietnam.  We  were 
also  engaged  In  secret  discussions  on  strategic 
arms  limitation.  I  was  profoundly  concerned 
and  so  expressed  my  views  to  the  President 
that  these  initiatives  might  be  aborted  If 
other  governments  had  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  protect  Its  secrets  and  that  anybody 
could  publish  any  document  and  then  the 
proof  of  Its  Intrinsic  significance  was  left  to 
the  government. 

I  recognize  that  national  security  has  been 
abused  in  recent  years,  but  because  there 
have  been  abuses  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  Justified  concern  by  honorable  peo- 
ple. It  did  not  occur  to  me  In  expressing  my 
concern  that  this  might  lead  to  the  burglary 
of  a  doctor's  office.  It  did  occur  to  me  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  protect  the  gov- 
ernment against  a  recurrence  of  these  leaks. 

I  was  in  China  when  David  Young  was  as- 
signed to  Mr.  Ehrlichman's  office.  I  returned 
from  China  the  morning  of  July  13  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Ehrllchman  had  recruited  one  of 
my  staff  members.  To  this  I  expressed  a 
strong  objection.  My  impression  was  as  I  have 
testified  publicly  and  as  I  here  repeat,  that 
Mr.  Young  was  assigned  to  a  declassification 
project  that  was  to  last  three  months  and 
then  was  publicly  announced.  I  had  no  rea- 
son In  the  world  to  deny  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  a  group  designed  to  prevent 
leaks  because  there  was  nothing  wrong  as 
such  with  attempting  to  prevent  leaks. 
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What  was  wrong  was  some  of  the  activities 
that  were  being  conducted  by  the  office.  And 
Mr.  Krogh,  who  headed  the  office,  has  pub- 
licly stated  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  Its 
activities.  So  the  only  thing  at  Issue  Is 
whether  I  deliberately  lied  about  knowing 
about  the  existence  of  an  organization,  the 
substance  of  which  by  common  agreement  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  describes  three  meetings, 
on  the  13th,  15th  and  a  subsequent  date  In 
July.  He  places  me  at  only  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, on  a  helicopter  ride  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Clemente, 

My  recollection  of  that  day  Is  that  it  was 
the  day  on  which  the  President  announced 
his  China  Initiative  and  which  I  had  Just  re- 
turned from  China.  After  the  China  Initia- 
tive was  announced,  the  President,  Mr.  Hal- 
deman,  Mr.  Ehrllchman,  I  think  Mr.  Scali 
and  I  went  to  a  restaiu'ant  In  Los  Angeles  to 
celebrate  the  events.  We  then  spent  a  half 
hour  to  40-mlnute  helicopter  ride  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Clemente. 

My  only  recollection  of  this  helicopter  ride 
Is  that  Mr.  Ehrllchman  was  needling  me 
about  not  being  able  to  use  my  staff  properly 
and  therefore  having  asked  for  the  assign- 
ment of  Mr.  Young  to  his  staff.  I  repeat,  I 
have  no  recollection  that  the  Plumbers,  by 
that  or  any  other  name,  were  discussed  on 
that  helicopter  ride,  although  I  leave  open 
the  possibility  that  given  the  noise  of  a 
helicopter  ride  there  may  have  been  some 
misunderstanding. 

But  I  do  not  use  this  as  an  allbl.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  such  a  conversation  and 
no  one  has  ever  placed  me  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Plumbers  or  any  meeting  where  the 
Plumbers  were  discussed  subsequently. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  fact  that  I  listened  to  a  tape  in 
which  Mr.  Young  Interviewed  Admiral 
Welander  Indicated  that  I  had  been  less 
than  candid  In  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  question  which  I  answered  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  as 
follows:  "Did  you,  when  he,  namely  David 
Young,  left  your  employment  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  have  any  Idea  at 
that  time  or  any  subsequent  time  that  be 
was  to  be  requested  to  engage  in  illegal  activ- 
ities, burglary,  conspiracy  to  burglary  or 
whatever  they  might  be?" 

This,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the  ques- 
tion I  was  answering  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  not  the  question 
whether  1  ever  heard  anything  of  David 
Young, 

But  I  do  not  want  to  engage  here  in  legal 
quibble.  What  did  I  know  about  the  interview 
of  David  Young?  In  the  fall  of  1971  there  were 
a  series  of  massive  leaks  of  National  Security 
Council  documents  which  appeared  In  the 
columns  of  Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  them  In- 
cluded verbatim  summaries  of  meetings  of 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

I  was  told  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Ehrllchman 
that  he  was  conducting  the  Investigation  and 
that  I  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
part  of  that  investigation.  As  a  result,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  Admiral  Welander,  re- 
ported to  General  Haig  that  he  concluded 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  some  of  the 
docviments  that  had  leaked  that  they  must 
have  come  from  this  office.  General  Haig 
asked  me  what  to  do  with  this  and  I  told 
General  Haig  to  send  Admiral  Welander  to 
Mr.  Ehrllchman, 

Some  weeks  later,  Mr,  Ehrllchman  called 
me  to  his  office  and  played  for  me  the  tape 
that  included  the  questioning  of  Admiral 
Welander  by  David  Young.  I  knew,  of  course, 
that  David  Young  was  working  for  Mr. 
Ehrllchman.  But  to  conclude  from  this  fact 
that  a  one-time  interview  of  an  individual 
that  my  office  had  discovered  and  my  office 


had  sent  to  Mr.  Ehrllchman;  to  conclude 
from  this  fact  either  that  Mr.  Young  was 
conducting  a  security  investigation  or  even 
more,  that  Mr,  Young  was  conducting  se- 
curity investigations  as  his  regular  activity 
is  Inconceivable. 

If  Mr.  Ehrllchman  had  sent  somebody  to 
my  office  for  a. .  Interview,  I  would  certain- 
ly have  assigned  a  staff  member  to  that  task 
and  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  draw 
from  that  the  implication  that  this  was  my 
staff  member's  full  time  duty. 

At  the  time  of  the  press  conference  in 
which  David  Young's  name  was  raised,  I  did 
not  know  that  he  wrote  a  report  on  his 
investigation.  Of  course,  I  had  never  seen 
that  report. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  the  report  In  the 
form  of  a  diary  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  it 
makes  clear  that  at  no  time  during  this  in- 
vestigation did  David  Young  have  any  con- 
tact with  me  whatsoever:  did  David  Young 
talk  to  me  or  communicate  with  me. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  conduct  of  a  govern- 
ment Is  complex  and  that  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Assistant  for  National  Security 
are  complicated.  Moreover,  I  was  engaged  in 
many  activities  in  which  the  protection  of 
documents  was  the  smallest  part. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  now  when  this  tran- 
script is  analyzed  it  is  possible  to  find  this 
or  that  nuance  and  to  engage  once  again 
In  the  process  of  defaming  public  officials, 
but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  testimony  I 
have  given  was  truthful  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

I  Joined  this  Administration  five  years  ago 
when  this  country  was  deeply  divided.  I  felt 
that  with  my  particular  background  I  had 
a  special  obligation  to  understand  the  dan- 
gers of  national  division  and  to  do  my  best 
to  overcome  them. 

None  of  you  in  this  room  have  ever  heard 
me  attack  the  motives  or  the  purposes  of 
those  who  disagreed  with  us.  All  of  you  in  this 
room  know  from  your  profession  that  the 
truth  very  often  has  intangible  aspects. 

I  believed  also  that  because  of  my  previous 
association,  I  had  a  special  obligation  towards 
those  who  were  not  frequently  members  of 
this  Administration  and  I  Intended  to  dis- 
charge this  through  all  the  turmoil  of  th© 
national  debates,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
national  debate  has  now  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  possible  for  documents  that  have 
already  been  submitted  to  one  committee  to 
be  selectively  leaked  by  another  committee 
without  the  benefit  of  any  explanation, 
where  public  officials  are  required  to  submit 
their  most  secret  documents  to  public  scru- 
tiny, but  unnamed  sources  can  attack  the 
credibility  and  the  honor  of  senior  officials  of 
the  Government  without  even  being  asked 
to  identify  themselves. 

I  have  been  generally  identified,  or  it  has 
been  alleged  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested primarily  in  the  balance  of  power. 
I  would  rather  like  to  think  that  when  the 
record  is  written,  one  may  remember  that 
perhaps  some  lives  were  saved  and  that  per- 
haps some  mothers  can  rest  more  at  ease, 
but  I  leave  that  to  history. 

What  I  will  not  leave  to  history  is  a  dls- 
cussiod  of  my  public  honor.  I  have  believed 
I  should  do  what  I  could  to  heal  divisions 
in  this  country.  I  believed  that  I  should  do 
what  I  could  do  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
American  values  and  to  give  Americans  some 
pride  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

I  can  do  this  only  If  my  honor  is  not  at 
Issue  and  If  the  public  deserves  to  have  con- 
fidence. If  that  cannot  be  maintained,  I  can- 
not perform  the  duties  that  I  have  exercised, 
and  in  that  case,  I  shall  txu-n  them  over  im- 
mediately to  individuals  less  subject  to  pub- 
lic attack. 

So.  I  have  put  before  you  the  facts  as  I 
know  them.  They  are  consistent  with  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee.  I  do  so  not  to  maintain 
a  position  in  the  Government  which  I  will 
not  maintain  for  one  day  beyond  the  public 
confidence;  I  do  so  because  simple  fairness 
requires  that  either  there  be  an  exoneration 
or  that  there  be  a  public  accounting  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  defamation  of  character. 
I  repeat,  I  am  willing  to  repeat  under 
oath  before  congressionBd  committees,  what 
I  have  said  here. 

I  say  it  here  only  because  I  wanted  to 
spare  the  United  States  the  indignity  and 
humUiation  of  having  its  Secretary  of  State, 
while  engaged  on  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East, 
constantly  exposed  to  these  public  charges 
and  this  is  all  I  want  to  say,  but  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  any  questions  and  I 
will  stay  as  long  as  there  are  questions. 

Mr.  LisAGOR.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  the  nature 
of  this  meeting  it  seems  terribly  Important 
for  you  to  identify  those  whom  you  regard 
as  engaged  in  defaming  your  character.  Cau 
you  do  that? 

Secretary  Kissinoeb.  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  unnamed  sources  who  allege 
that  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mlttse  was  untruthful,  who  claim  to  know 
that  the  facts  contradict  what  I  said  and  I 
do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Then  may  I  follow,  please?  How  can 
there  be  a  public  accoimtlng  of  those  as  you 
suggested  at  the  end  of  your  remarks? 

Secretary  Kisstnceb.  I  believe  that  If  public 
officials  must  give  an  accounting  of  their 
activities,  those  who  print  the  accusations 
should  state  where  these  accusations  come 
from  so  that  a  Judgment  can  be  made  about 
the  motive  of  the  individuals  making  them. 
I  have  submitted  all  the  documents  that  I 
have  voluntarily,  to  the  Senate  F(w«ign  Rela- 
tions Committee  last  year  and  I  explained 
every  document  of  which  I  had  personal 
knowledge  to  the  Senate,  first  In  the  session 
with  Senator  Sparkman  and  Senator  Case 
and  then  in  the  meeting  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. I  could  do  no  more  than  that. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  said  today  that  you 
felt  there  were  more  leaks  coming.  Is  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  you  decided  to  speak 
to  us  today? 

Secbetart  Kissinger.  No,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  leaks  with  which  I  am  familiar  and 
since  I  know  that  not  all  of  the  documents 
have  yet  leaked,  there  could  be  more  leak^ 
Q.  Do  vou  expect  that  campaign — if  you 
can  characterize  it  that  way — will  continue? 
Secretary  Kisswckk.  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  do 
not  want  to  make  any  estimate  of  whether 
this  will  continue,  nor  do  I  even  want  to 
question  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are 
leaking  the  documents.  I  know  the  doc- 
tunents  that  are  being  leaked  I  submitted 
them  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlc«is  Com- 
mittee. Individuals  reading  them  without  an 
explanation  of  their  context  can  easily  come 
to  some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
made.  I  understand  this. 

Q.  Well,  then,  who  gets  the  public  ac- 
counting, sir?  If  you  say  that  fairness  re- 
quires exoneration  or  a  public  accounting  of 
those  who  engage  in  these  practices,  what 
sort  of  public  accounting  would  you  have  In 
mind? 

Secretary  Kissinckr.  I  have  in  mind  that 
those  who  leak  documents  should  step  for- 
ward and  explain  what  they  are  doing  and 
why  they  are  doing  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  to  imply  here 
that  If  this  campaign  is  not  stopped,  you  are 
going  to  resign.  Is  that  a  fair  assumption 
from  what  you  said? 

Secretary  Kissinckr.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  camnaign.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
truth.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  possible  to 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  these  circumstances  when  the 
character  and  credibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  at  Issue.  And  if  it  Is  not  cleared 
up,  I  will  resign. 

Q.  What  has  the  President  said  to  you  in 
relation  to  what  you  told  us,  and  I  am  sure 
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same  thoughts.  What  was  his  re^tion 

Secretary.  KissntazR.  This  Is  a 
my  honor  and  I  told  the  President 
should  give  you  a  public  accoun:  Ing 
agreed  and  we  had  no  further 
11  whatsoever, 

Q.  Is  this  primarily  a  matter  of]  Interpreta- 
tion? Are  you  asking  that  these  documents 
be  made  public  so  we  can  get  th  >  Just  posi- 
tion of  the  documents? 

Secretary    Kissinger.    If    the 
mentioned  in  these  documents 
no  objection  to  their  being  made 
Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  would  you  tell 
Jnst  who  it  w»s  that  you  asked 
the  names  of  three  criteria."!  you 
think  you  gave  us  a  name  who 
Secretary  Kisstnces.  These 
were  established  at  the  meeting 
the  President,  the  Attorney 
Dtrector  of  the  FBI.  I  do  not 
of   the   three    Individuals   gave 
order,  but  I  understood  the  ord^r 
from  the  President. 

Q.  Was  It  one  of  those  three  ^ho  passed 
on  to  you  the  three  criteria? 

SecretaT7  Kissinger.  It  occunt;d  at  that 
meeting. 

Q.  I  am  saying  was  It  one  of 
people  who  told  you  what  the  criteria 
Secretary  Kissdigeb.  That  is 
Q.  Tou  don't  remember  which 
Secretary  Kissinger.   I   do   not 
that,  no. 

Q.  Could  you  also  elaborate  oi 
ciltlerla?  I  wasn't  really  clear  as 
referred  to.  Would  you  give  us 

Secretary    Kissinoeb.    The 
were  individuals  who  had  advers^ 
Uon  In  their  security  Dies. 
hafl  access  to  documents  that  hai  I 
Individuals  who  in  the  course  of 
gatlon  appeared  as  possible 
That  third  category,  of  course, 
supplied  by  the  FBI,  since  we  did 
our  own  investigation. 

Question.  Dr.  Kissinger,  are  you 
that  it  is  the  responsIbUity  of 
have  written   stories  of  those 
editors  who  have  printed  those 
they  should  come  forward  and 
sources? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  am 
when  the  credibility  of  senior  oflidlals 
la  question  on  the  basis  of  unnan 
for  the  selective  leaking  of 
when  this  attack  afTects  not  onlj 
vldual  concerned,  which  may  be 
Injustice,    but   affects    the   staudibg 
United  States  in  tlie  world,  the^ 
au  obligation  exists  in  one  way 
to  do  this.  yea. 

Question.    Dr.    Kissinger,    I    an  i 
you  answered  It  and  I  missed  it 
saying   that  it   is   the  responslbfflty 
person  who  provides  the  Informal  i 
reyonsthiUty  of  the  news  media 
it  to  identify  these  sources? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  don't  wint 
into  a  debate  about  the  ethics  ol 
media  and  what  their  responslbU  Ity 
be.  and  If  it  eases  the  dlscus.slon.  ij 
draw   that  particular  remark, 
not  the  central  point  of  my 
The  oentraJ  point  of  my 
to   repeat    again   on    the   public 
things   that   I  said   In  an  execut^' 
be' ore   the  Seoate  Foreign 
mittee  and  to  do  it  In  a  cooclse 
ageable  form  and  to  say  that  It  1 
Mbse  to  conduct  national  poUcy 
of  :hls  sort  of  attack. 

Qwe«tjoo.  Dr.  Ktatnger,  you  arej  under  at- 
tack and  you  think  you  are  bemc  defamed. 
I  alss  understand  that  you  may  ha  re  opposed 
the  President's  current  trip  becmjse  of  hla 
problems  In  the  same  area.  Did  jou  oppose 
ice  trip  and  what  do  you  thtak?|  Should  It 
go  on  under  jma  crtterta? 
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Secretary  Kissinger.  I  did  not  oppose  the 
President's  trip.  The  President's  position  is 
quite  diiTerent  from  mine.  He  is  an  elected 
official.  He  was  invited  by  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment in  a  period  of  great  transformation 
cf  International  affairs  and  he  has  a  duty  aa 
a  President,  as  long  as  be  conducts  the  Presi- 
dency, to  conduct  it  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tional interest  and  not  be  deflected  by  what 
may  go  on  domestically. 

Question.  Dr.  Kissinger,  you  are  suggest- 
ing, sir,  that  those  who  have  made  these 
accusations  should  state  why  they  are  mak- 
ing them.  Are  you  suggesting  that  there  ia 
sojusthlng  insidious  about  this  process? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  really  don't  want  to 
get  into  the  debate  on  side  issues.  It  Is  not 
nacessary.  I  am  not  trying  to  Imply  that 
there  is  anything  insidious  about  it.  But  I 
am  trying  to  Imply  that  there  is  something 
happening  in  our  public  debate  when  com- 
ing back  from  a  5-week  negotiation,  I  am 
Deiag  a.'-Jted  a  question  for  which  I  had  no 
conceivable  way  of  being  prepared,  that 
CDUId  not  have  been  further  from  my  mlad 
and  because  I  was  naturally  flustered  in  the 
reply,  as  any  honorable  man  would  be  when 
he  IS  asked  whether  he  has  retained  a  coun- 
sel for  perjury  after  having  Just  returned 
from  an  extended  mission  abroad,  that  then 
tbat  fact  is  being  used  to  prove  there  must 
be  someihlng  hidden  and  there  has  been 
something  less  than  candor,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  turn  this  into  a  debate  between 
myself  and  the  news  media. 

I  am  trying  to  call  attention  to  an  objec- 
tive problem  that  exists  and  to  the  difBculty. 
if  net  Impossibility,  of  conducting  national 
policy  in  such  an  atmosphere,  whose  ever 
fault  it  Is. 

Question.  Could  I  beg  a  question,  sir? 
You  say  you  are  concerned  about  affectli^g 
the  standing  of  the  U.S.  in  the  world  and 
yet,  at  a  very  critical  time,  you  have  raised 
the  prospect  of  your  own  resignation  which 
would  Indeed  affect  the  standing  of  the  U.S. 
in  the  world.  On  that  basis,  is  it  not  re- 
quired that  you  more  specifically  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  will  shelf 
your  statement  abont  the  threat  to  resign? 

Secretary  Kissincbr.  I  cannot  conduct  my 
office  If  I  have  to  devote  my  energies  to  dis- 
proving allegations  of  perjury,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  conduct 
an  effective  foreign  policy  with  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  te  tinder  such  attack  and  there- 
fore. I  am  simply  stating  a  reality. 

I  have  attempted,  however  Inadeqfoate, 
to  eet  some  standards  In  my  public  life.  If 
I  cannot  set  these  standards.  I  do  not  wl^ 
to  be  in  public  life. 

Question.  Would  you  be  satisfied  tf  the 
leaks  ceased,  as  of  now? 

Secretary  Kisstnger.  No.  T  think  this  issue 
now  has  to  be  resolved. 

Question.  If  the  Senate  ForelgTi  Relations 
Committee  resumed  Its  bearings  and  went 
t^irough  the  whole  matter  again  and  gave 
you  a  clean  bill  of  health,  would  ycru  then 
withdraw  yomr  threat  to  resign? 

Secretary  Kisstnger.  Yes. 

Queetion.  Is  that  the  method  Uiat  you 
prefer? 

Secretary  Kissingsr.  I  wUl  not  propose  • 
method. 

Question.  Do  you  think  these  leaks  are 
designed   to  force  you  to  resign,  sir? 

Secretary  Kiseinger.  I  don't  believe  that, 
and  I  do  not  t>elLeve  that  I  am  surrounded  by 
a  conspiracy.  I  have  not  had  unfortunate  ex- 
periences with  the  press.  I  think  if  this  can 
happen  to  someone  whose  relationship  with 
the  press  has  been  as  good  as  I  believe  mine 
has  been,  then  we  are  facing  a  national  prob- 
lem, not  a  personal  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  the  sHghtcst  personal  anlmodty 
against  me  about  this. 

Question.  Dr.  Kissinger,  I  am  still  not 
quite  clear  In  my  own  mind  what  you  feel 
yonr  role  was  in  Initiating  «*  wtretapfrtcg 
program.   Now   you    saM   ttt*  deeteton,   tf   Z 


understand  you  correctly,  was  actually  made 
at  a  meeting  between  the  President,  the  At- 
torney General,  then  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the 
head  of  the  FBI,  then  Mr.  Hoover.  Now,  do 
you  feel  that  you  played  a  major  role  in 
getting  that  program  started  or  do  you  feel 
you  were  Idnd  of  an  Innocent  bystander  who, 
in  effect,  played  a  minor  role?  'What  Is  your 
own  concept  of  your  role? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  My  concept  of  my  role 
to  -which  I  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  which  Elliot 
Rlchsirdson  also  supported,  I  may  say,  from 
the  record — not  on  the  basis  of  conversa- 
tions with  me  as  has  been  alleged  In  a  news- 
paper article — my  ccmcept  of  my  role  was 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  I  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  very  significant  security  leaks. 

This.  then,  led  the  President.  I  believe  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  to  Institute 
a  program  of  wiretapping.  I  did  not.  myself, 
prc^ose  this  program.  I  was  new  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and,  therefore.  I  also  was  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  sucti  a  program,  aeeording 
to  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  had  also  been 
carried  out  in  every  previoos  administration 
slnoe  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

So,  In  retrospect.  I  would  hare  to  say  I 
undoubsedly  contributed,  by  my  description 
of  the  socuritf  problem,  and  being  new  la 
OoveromeQt.  it  is  possible  tbat  In  oae  or  two 
cases  I  jaay  bai"e  have  taken  an  exi^gerated 
view  of  Uaem.  I  did  not  recommend  the  pro- 
gram as  such,  though  this  does  not  mean 
that  I  disagreed  with  it.  I  find  wiretapping 
dl&tastefuL  I  find  leaks  distasteXtil.  and 
therefore,  a  choice  had  to  be  made.  So,  In 
retrospect,  this  seeras  to  me  what  my  role 
has  been. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  go  over 
again  once  more  under  what  conditions  you 
would  withdraw  your  threat  to  resign? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  believe  that  the 
committee  which  looked  over  the  records 
initially,  which  still  has  all  the  records  avail- 
able, and  which  has  a  primary  tnterert  in 
the  Senate  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
might  appropriately  do  it.  There  may  be 
other  mechanisms  for  doing  It.  I  want  to 
make  absolutely  dear,  I  am  not  making  this 
OB  a  threat  in  order  to  gala  support.  I  am 
stating  an  otojectlre  fact. 

It  is  impossible  and  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  to  have  iU 
senior  official  and  to  have  its  Secretary  of 
State  under  this  sort  of  attack  In  the  face 
of  the  dangers  we  confront  and  tbe  risks 
that  may  have  to  be  run  and  tlie  opportuni- 
Ues  that  may  have  to  be  selited.  TlUs  is  a 
fact.  This  is  not  a  threat. 

Question.  But.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  not  that 
same  objective  of  fact  apply  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  even  though  he  Is  an 
elected  official? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  The  President  Is  the 
only  nationally  elected  official.  For  a  Presi- 
dent to  resign  under  attack  would  raise  the 
most  profound  issues  of  national  policy  and 
In  my  Judgment  a  President  can  leave  office 
only  according  to  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses that  have  been  foreseen  for  it.  a  posi- 
tion which  I  believe  has  also  been  main- 
tained by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  strongly  support  tbat  position.  An  ap- 
pointed official  bas  no  aach  responsibility  to 
the  elective  process.  An  appointed  oActal  has 
a  responslblUty  only  to  the  tmmediate  oon- 
dnct  oC  bis  affairs. 

Questkm.  Dr.  Klaaln^r,  yoa  have  raised 
the  threat  of  resignatian  on  tlie  eve  of  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  during  a  n¥xith  when 
you  are  going  to  the  So^-let  Union  as  the  sen- 
ior foreign  policy  official  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  a  lot  of  peofite  era  woodertng. 
oouM  this  threat  ha-re  waited  nnttl  the  end 
of  these  negottattons? 

Secretary  Kissemger.  Not  wfile  tbere  were 
AaUy  edltorialB  aEklng  for  an  aiplaDatlon  at 
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a  shady  affair,  not  while  editorials  say  his 
fitness  for  public  office  Is  at  Issue,  not  while 
headlines  say,  "A  blot  on  Mr.  Clean."  Under 
what  conditions  do  you  suppose  one  can 
conduct  one's  affairs? 

Question.  Dr.  Kissinger,  do  you  intend  to 
continue  this  trip,  or  might  you  drop  out 
and  return  to  Washington  at  some  point? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  Intend  to  continue 
this  trip,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  return  for 
any  Congressional  Committee  that  wants  me. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us 
who  has  physical  custody  of  the  documents 
that  are  being  leaked  today?  What  groups 
of  people  have  custody  of  these  documents? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  believe  the  Hovise 
Judiciary  Committee  has  custody  of  some  of 
the  documents  that  are  being  leaked. 

Question.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  don't  believe  they 
have  them.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  all  my  dealings  with  them 
never  leaked  any  of  these  documents.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  have  custody  of 
them.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Question.  The  White  House  has  copies  of 
them. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  Tlie  White  Hotise 
probably  has  copies  of  them,  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Dr.  Kissinger,  did  you  at  the 
time  when  these  decisions  were  made  have 
any  doubt  about  the  ethloallty — save  the 
legal  aspects — did  you  at  that  time  have  a 
question  In  your  own  mind  whether  It  was 
ethical  or  not  and  now  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight  do  you  have  any  doubt  at  all  in 
your  mind  that  It  was  ethical. 

Secretary  Kissinger.  At  the  time  I  found 
It  an  extremely  painful  process.  It  Involved 
In  some  cases  individuals  with  whom  I  had 
been  closely  associated.  It  Involves  threats 
to  individuals,  who  if  they  had  been  found 
to  be  security  leaks,  would  have  reflected 
badly  on  my  own  Judgment. 

So  I  did  not  find  It  a  task  that  was  par- 
ticularly pleasant.  But  I  could  not  quarrel 
with  the  Judgment  and  I  did  not  quarrel 
with  the  Judgment  of  those  who  found  it 
necessary. 

At  my  confirmation  hearings  I  testified  in 
executive  session — not  in  public  session — I 
testified  In  executive  session  that  stricter 
regulations  than  were  then  In  force  or  had 
been  in  force  in  previous  Administrations 
would  be  compatible  with  the  objective  of 
national  security. 

Question.  You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
you  told  the  President  you  were  going  to 
come  out  here  and  raise  these  Issues.  Twc 
questions:  Have  you  discussed  with  him 
specifically  the  possibility  of  your  resigna- 
tion? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  did  not  discuss  the 
content  of  what  I  would  say  with  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Question.  Have  you  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  your  resignation  and  if  so,  what 
has  been  his  reaction? 

Secretary  Kissinger.  I  have  not  discussed 
the  content  of  this  press  conference  with  the 
President  before  giving  It.  I  felt  this  was  a 
matter  In  which  I  had  to  state  my  view. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 


DR.  HENRY  A.  KISSINGER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  Is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  this  time  this  morning  to  address 
myself  to  the  Italian  crisis 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 


ator anticipate  that  he  may  need  more 
than  15  minutes  to  speak  this  morning? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  he  does,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  wishes  to  vacate  his 
order  to  speak  this  morning  and  would 
be  glad  to  transfer  his  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  shall  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
address  myself  to  the  profound  matter 
of  Italy,  I  should  like  to  state  that  al- 
though I  was  absent  yesterday,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  strongly  with  the  expression 
of  support  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's service  to  the  Nation  which  I 
heard  reported,  in  connection  with  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

To  me  it  is  most  distressing  that  such 
a  matter  should  even  be  under  serious 
discussion.  I  express  great  gratification 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  at  its  meeting 
which  I  attended  and  participated  in, 
has  undertaken  to  look  into  the  question 
and  to  call  Dr.  Kissinger  when  hearings, 
should  they  be  required,  are  held.  Beyond 
everything  else — and  this  I  think  is  most 
important — there  should  be  a  sense  of 
finality  to  the  Foreign  Relation  Commit- 
tee's proceedings,  so  that  any  questions 
arising  out  of  the  confirmation  testimony 
of  Dr.  Kissinger  should  not  be  permitted 
to  hang  in  the  air,  as  to  the  veracity  of 
that  testimony.  The  questions  should  be 
definitely  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate,  if  that 
be  required,  so  that  then  the  Secretary 
would  be  able  to  go  on  with  his  work 
without  the  question  remaining  open.  As 
one  who  feels  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
has  rendered  a  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try, I  am  hopeful  that  the  matter  will 
be  resolved  in  this  way;  that  is,  by  a 
determination  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement,  issued  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  the  matter  was 
first  reported  in  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger's  press  conference,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Javits  Statement  on  Possible  Resignation 
or  Secretary  or  State  Henry  Kissinger 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  today 
by  Senater  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-NY)  with  re- 
gard to  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  an- 
nouncement that  he  may  resign. 

"I  hope  very  much  that  Dr.  Kissinger  will 
not  resign.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
uncharacteristic  of  him  to  resign  when  state- 
ments which  he  stands  by  are  challenged. 
This  Is  especially  Important  because  of  his 
great  value  to  our  country  and  the  future 
of  peace  In  the  world. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  before  which  Dr.  Kissinger 
testified  on  the  National  Security  CouncU 
employee  wiretap)s  In  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing, should  review  bis  testimony  as  he  has 
requested  In  view  of  the  allegations  made 
respecting  such  testimony.  I  so  moved  with 
Senator  Scott  before  the  Committee  today 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted." 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Italian  crisis. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Italy  ii 
facing  a  crisis  of  awesome  proportion? 
both  financially  and  politically.  This  ii 
the  first  of  the  oil-produced  crises.  Tha 
country  is  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bank  - 
ruptcy,  the  govei-nment  of  Sr.  Mariam 
Rumor  has  recently  fallen  after  a  mere 
12  weeks  in  office,  and  the  threat  of  right  - 
wing  terrorism  could  offer  the  grim  vi- 
sion of  utter  political  collapse.  The  col- 
lapse of  Italy  could  severely  undermine 
the  European  Community  and  precipi- 
tate an  economic  crisis  of  the  gravest 
danger  to  the  U.N.  and  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  putting  all  in  the  fire  of 
a  world  depression.  Also  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  of  Italian  extraction 
who  are  deeply  concerned  about  thj 
grave  danger  to  the  people  of  the  land  o! 
their  ancestors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  I  drew 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  London  Economist  entitled 
"The  Approaching  Depression."  Al- 
though I  would  not  predict  a  1929  style 
crash  based  on  existing  conditions,  I  had 
nevertheless  to  point  out  that  some  very 
disturbing  conditions  now  exist,  particu- 
larly the  inability  of  the  international 
financial  system  to  handle  the  severe  im- 
balances caused  by  the  dramatic  increase 
in  oil  prices  since  last  year.  That  partic- 
ular problem  is  at  the  root  of  the  Italian 
crisis,  and  explains  why  this  particular 
balance-of-payments  crisis  is  so  much 
more  severe  than  those  Italy  experienced 
in  1963  and  1969. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  by  the 
end  of  1974  Italy  will  have  a  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  between  $7.5  and 
$8.5  billion,  of  which  approximately  $5 
billion  will  be  due  to  the  higher  oU  prices. 
Italy  imports  95  percent  of  her  oil.  In 
1972  Italy  was  spending  $2.6  billion  for 
oil;  by  1973  this  figure  had  climbed  to 
$4  billion;  and  in  1974  Italy  will  have  to 
pay  about  $10  billion  for  her  oil.  Other 
European  countries  are  also  heavily  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil  and  will  also 
suffer  extremely  large  BOP  deficits.  The 
French  oil  deficit  will  run  about  $12  bil- 
lion, as  will  Britain's,  and  Japan  will 
have  an  oil  bill  of  about  $18  billion.  How- 
ever, the  Italians  are  becoming  the  first 
casualty  of  the  oil  crisis  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  balance-of-payments 
situation  before  the  oil  crisis  began. 

In  order  to  finance  these  growing  defi- 
cits without  using  gold  or  other  monetar>' 
reserves,  Italy  has  been  borrowing  heav- 
ily abroad.  In  the  last  2  years  Italy  has 
borrowed  about  $10.5  billion,  which  have 
been  used  in  massive  intervention  to 
avoid  an  excessive  depreciation  of  the  lira 
in  foreign  exchange  markets.  Much  of 
Italy's  recent  borrowing  has  been  on  the 
Eurodollar  market,  but  Italy  has  pushed 
these  borrowings  to  the  limit. 

Among  other  resources  that  Italy  could 
diaw  on  are  various  swap  agreements :  $3 
billion  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York;  $1.25  bUlion  with  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  in  Basel. 
Switzerland ;  $250  million  with  the  Swiss 
National  Bank:  and  $2.5  billion  with  the 
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Common    Market     

this  last  has  been  drawn 

$500  million.  Italy  has 

that  stand  at  about  %6  biUioti 
reserves  worth  about  $3.5 
and  this  is  a  big  "but" — at 
price  of  $42.22  per  ounce, 
current  mai-ket  prices,  the 
Rre  TTorth  roughly  $14 
onderstacdably  reluctant  to 
her  goid  reserves. 

Italy   is  understandably 
oepart  with  her  gold  reserve 
sbe  had  a  very  encouraging 

wliich  is  reported  in  this 

papers — Uiat  is.  that  the  G  . 
ieading  industrial  nations  of 
agreed  to  permit  national 
hoidiags  to  be  pledged  as 
loans  at  a  price  agreed 
leiider  and  borrower.  This 
Italy,  enabling  her  to  use  th( 
at  much  higher  than  the 
But  it  is  not  the  total  ans^ 
It  should  be  emphasized 
final  resources  are  an  absoli 
sort,  and  in  fact  the  central 
barely   enough    cash    for    th 
commitments.   The  serious 
payments  deflcits  cause  great 
on  the  lira,  wiiich  in  turn  . 
domestic  inflation.  Even  we  in 
States,  far  less  dependent 
trade  than  the  Italians,  have 
Inflationary   impact    that    .. 
currency  depreciation.  Italy's 
Cation  this  year,  20  percent,  is 
est  among  the  industrial 

Itaiy's  financial  woes  are 
creep  into  every  sector  of 
state  electrical  board  is  $1  b 
The  state  hospitals  are  $5 
and  may  close  down  thi<5 
they  cannot  pay  the  $50  mill 
for  cotton  arid  gauze,  and 
more  until  tliey  pay  their      .jt 
estimated  that  half  tiae  '     ^'est 
cities  will  have  no  funds  to 
month's  payrolls. 

Even  the  filmmakers  and 
are   suffering.    The    outdoor 
the  Batli  of  Caracalla,  a 
mer  feature,  will  proliably  be 
and  the  Teatro  del'  Opera 
eel  a  new  production  of 
Carlo"  after  two  performances 
tt  lacks  the  necessary  funds  to 
More   serious,   however,    are 
credit  ciirbs  that  are  beginning 
business  borrowing,  resulting 
tion  cutbacks  and  employee 
In  order  to  squeeze  imports 
domestic  demand,  the 
centb'  imposed  a  50 -percent 
certain    imports,    interest 
months.  Other  measures 
domestic  spending  include 
price  of  gasoline  to  $2  a  gallon 
cent  increa.se  in  electricity    „. 
bus  fares,  and  various  sharp 

in  both  personal  and  value 

is  questionable  whether  these 
wHl  be  adopted,  or  even,  if  a 
prove  more  effective  than 
fKJ.sting   measures    which 
evaded  by  t-^e  Italians. 

Tlie  end  result  of   these 
according  to  Giovanni  AngelJt  . 
of  Fiat,  the  leading  industria 
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cy,  unless  something  is  done  and  done 

to  about     Quickly,  and  the  Italians  and  a  concerned 

reserves     world  may  face  the  extremely  unpleasant 

and  gold     choice    between    economic    chaos    and 

but —     abandoning  the  Institutions   of  a   free 

the  official    society.  He  believes  that  disaster  may  be 

rever,  at    only  a  few  months  away. 

reserves        It  is  not  Idle  speculation  that,  under 

Italy  is    these  circumstances,  Italy's  democratic 

part  with     institutions  may  not  survive. 

Italy  has  the  second  largest  Commu- 
nist Party  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
outside  of  the  Comraimist  countries,  and 
it  is  entirely  ixjssible  that  the  Commu- 
nists may  assume  a  major  role  in  govern- 
ment or  that  there  could  be  a  right- 
wing  coup. 

Italy  may  not  be  as  vulnerable  to  a 
right-wing  coup  as  the  Greeks  were  in 
1967,  but  the  possibility  does  exist. 
George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  has  noted  that  the  entire  Medi- 
terranean tier  of  Europe — Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  and  Greece — is  on  the  verge 
of  economic  and  political  upheaval. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  imf>era- 
tive  that  the  industrial  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  through  suit- 
able international  or  coordinated  na- 
tional actions,  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Italy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  that  to  come  to  Italy's  rescue 
does  not  mean  iir.conditionally.  Italy  is 
suffering  very  seriously  from  diminutions 
in  production  and  other  very  serious  basic 
problems  involving  both  industry  and 
agriculture  which  urgently  need  correc- 
tions. Under  the  circumstances,  the 
world  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
should  be  corrected. 

It  is,  of  course,  understandable  that 
through  the  International  M<metary 
Fund,  the  World  Bauik,  or  some  inter- 
national consortium  of  government  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Italy  in  this  emergency,  suitable  condi- 
tions will  be  established  for  such  assist- 
ance which  will  be  desirable  for  Italy  as 
well  as  for  Western  Europe  and  the  world 
economic  and  trading  system.  I  am  sure 
that  these  can  be  developed  and  that  tiie 
parties  can  agree  on  them. 

This  is  a  very  grave  crisis,  not  only 
for  Itaiy's  economy  but  for  the  total 
decQocratic  institutions.  The  important 
point  is  that  it  should  be  done  in  time 
and  in  adequate  amount.  I  would  hope 
very  mucla  the  United  States,  the  prin- 
cipal eccHK»mic  and  financial  trading 
partner  on  Earth,  would  participate  in 
this  effort,  both  in  the  pian^i^e  and  the 
execution,  for  its  full  and  fair  share — 
I  emphasize  again:  With  other  countries 
and  on  appropriate  conditions. 

It  is  my  belief  Uiat  should  our  author- 
ities present  xjs  with  such  a  plan,  which 
I  hope  very  much  tiiey  will  do.  Congress 
should  also  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it. 

Considering  the  relationships  between 
Italy  and  our  coimtry  which  are  so  his- 
toric and  so  elevated  and  fine,  includ- 
ing the  heritage  of  miUions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  extraction,  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  prove  to  be  ready 
conditions,  to  do  its  fair  share  under  the  construc- 
liiairmaa    tive  terms  that  I  have  mentioned. 

firm  in        Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
t^knipt-     sent    to   have    the   Xoliowing    materia 
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printed  in  the  Record:  An  article  and 
an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  13,  1974;  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Economist  of  Jxme  6,  1974; 
and  a  speech  by  Guldo  Carll,  Governor, 
the  Bank  of  Italy,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bink  of  Italy,  on  May  31,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  19741 

ITAI.T  IN  DiSTKESS 

Italy's  second  poaucal  crisis  in  three 
months  has  the  same  origin  as  the  Urst:  the 
Impact  oT  a  four-lold  increase  in  oil  prices 
on  an  economy  already  suffering  from  strains 
difficult  for  a  wealc  coalition  government  to 
resolve.  The  International  cause  of  the 
trouble  suggests  that  it  requires  an  ixiterna- 
tional  solution. 

Without  the  petrodollar  burden,  wliich  has 
lifted  Italy's  payments  deficits  abroad  re- 
cently to  almost  «1  bllUon  a  month  and  an 
estimated  *8.5  billion  for  the  year,  Eome 
might  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  over- 
heated boom  aud  price  rises  that  followed 
several  years  of  recession.  But  now  tougher 
oie&sures  than  an  Italian  Government  nor- 
mally is  capable  of  talcing  are  beiiig  pre- 
ECJ-lbed  by  Italy's  creditors  abroad  as  a  prel- 
ude to  further  ioans. 

Ostensibly,  the  International  llaricet  Fund 
and  the  Common  Market  are  merely  asking 
Italy  to  cope  effectively  with  its  pre-energy- 
crisis  inflation  said  deficits.  The  international 
community  Is  agreed  that  the  oil  deflcits 
themselves  must  be  financed  in  other  ways 
without  restrictive  measures  at  home  or  af- 
fecting trade  and  exchange  rates.  Since  ail 
the  advanced  countries  wiU  be  in  deficit  for 
many  yeaxs,  nothing  Is  to  be  gained  by  shift- 
ing burdens  from  one  to  another  by  domes- 
tic deflation,  trade  restrictions  or  competi- 
tive currency  devaluations.  The  oU  exporting 
countries,  which  are  acquiring  surplus  funds 
equal  to  the  deficits  of  the  oU  importing 
cotuitries,  are  the  only  ones  who  can  finance 
the  deficits,  whether  they  do  It  directly  or 
indirectly  by  depositing  their  funds  abroad. 
The  probliem  now  arising  is  that  the  all 
money  deposited  abroad  Is  heading  Into  only 
a  few  oountrles  and  others,  like  Italy,  have 
been  forced  to  borrow  there.  The  deposits  are 
short  term,  sometimes  left  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  The  so-called  Eurodollar  banks  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  nervous  about  lending  out 
this  Bhort-tenn  money  long-teria.  The  inter- 
national community  possesses  neither  a  oen- 
trai  baak,  nor  any  other  lender  of  last  resort, 
not  even  the  kind  of  deposit  insuraxkoe  na- 
tional governments  provide. 

Having  encountei«d  resistance  to  further 
loans  In.  the  Eurodoilar  market,  Italy  has  had 
to  turn  to  the  I.M.F.  and  the  Common  Market 
as  well  as  Individual  allies,  such  as  tlie  United 
States,  fc«-  loans — and  they  have  laid  down 
conditions  that  twice  in  a  few  months  haw 
split  Italy's  coalition  governments  apart. 

The  new  government  that  emergen  froai 
the  present  crisis  undoubtedly  will  again  be 
a  weak  coallUon.  If  it  Is  to  survive,  it  will 
need  more  generous  help  from  its  allies  stem- 
ming from  better  international  management 
of  the  Interdependence  that  now  exists 
among  the  Industrial  nations.  It  Is  the 
world's  chief  monetary  powers,  whose  finance 
ministers  are  meeting  at  the  IMF.  In  Wash- 
ington today,  who  hold  the  solution  to  Italy's 
political  crlsU  in  tlieir  hands,  not  the  pohti- 
cians  in  Rome. 

iFroBtt  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  18741 
Accord  Set  as  Use  or  Mowita«t  Gold 

<By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Wabhinoton,    June    IS. — The    10    leading 
financial   powers  have  agreed   upon  a  plan 
to   make   national   monetary   gold   iK^dlngs 
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at  least  partially  usable  again  by  permitting 
them  to  be  pledged  as  collateral  for  loans 
at  a  price  to  be  agreed  between  the  lender 
and  the  borrower. 

The  agreement  was  announced  this  morn- 
ing in  a  brief  statement  by  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  following  a  dinner  meeting  last 
night  of  the  "group  of  10  "  leading  financial 
nations.  The  dinner  preceded  today's  formal 
meeUng  of  the  "Committee  of  20"  nations 
negotiating  world  monetary  reform. 

Monetary  gold  has  been  immobilized  be- 
cause of  Its  artificially  low  "official"  price 
of  $42.22  an  ounce.  Under  the  new  plan, 
countries  having  deflcits  in  their  balance  of 
payments  and  wanting  to  use  some  of  their 
gold  could  pledge  it  as  collateral  for  loans 
at  a  price  that  would  clearly  be  much  higher 
than  the  official  price.  The  market  price 
of  gold  is  almost  four  times  the  official  price. 

Although  the  new  plan  would  make  mone- 
tary gold  "valuable  "  and  usable  again — par- 
ticularly for  such  countries  as  Italy,  which 
have  substantial  payments  deficits— the  use 
of  It  as  coUateral  for  loans  would  not  result 
in  a  new  and  higher  official  price,  nor  would 
It  again  enthrone  gold  at  the  center  of  the 
monetary  system.  This  was  why  the  United 
States  was  wlUlng  to  agree  to  that  plan. 

The    two-paragraph    Treasury    statement 

said: 

"In  the  Treasury's  view,  the  finance  min- 
isters are  making  useful  progress  toward  the 
twin  objectives  of  ag^elng  on  the  procedural 
steps  to  phase  gold  out  of  a  central  role 
in  the  monetary  system  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  it  to  be  mobilized  when  needed 
by  countries  in  balance-of -payments  dlffcul- 
tles. 

"Among  the  possibilities,  the  ministers 
agreed  In  principle  that  gold  could  be  used 
as  coUateral  for  international  borrowing 
(N.E.:  As  In  the  case  of  aU  loans,  thU  pre- 
sumes that  the  lender  would  set  the  value 
on  collateral  pledged,  and  therefore  such  a 
plan  would  not  necessarily  envisage  valuing 
gold  at  a  market-related  price.)" 

A  Treasury  spokesman  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  loans  In  question  would 
be  only  from  governments  and  central  banks 
to  one  another  Mr  whether  loans  from  the 
private  capital  markets  were  also  to  be 
Included.  In  any  case,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  extensively  the  new  means  of  utUizing 
gold  reserves  wlU  be  employed. 

The  Committee  of  20  meeting  today — the 
first  of  a  two-day  session  that  wUl  end  with 
a  communique  tomorrow — reportedly  did 
not  tackle  the  gold  question.  Instead,  agree- 
ment was  understood  to  have  'aeen  reached 
on  a  new  value  and  Interest  rate  for  Special 
Drawing  Rights,  the  international  mone- 
tary reserve  asset  issued  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  tliat  is  supposed  to 
replace  gold  as  the  central  asset  In  a  reform- 
ed monetary  system. 

The  S.D.R.  in  the  future  will  have  its 
valued  based  on  tlie  exchange  rates  of  a 
"basket"  of  important  currencies,  reportedly 
16  of  them.  Its  present  value  is  linked  to 
the  official  price  of  gold. 

The  interest  rate  reportedly  will  be  5  per 
cent  as  long  as  market  interest  rates  in  the 
leading  countries  remam  about  where  they 
are.  The  rate  could  move  in  the  future  up  or 
down  with  market  rates. 

[From  the  Economist,  June  8,  1974] 
A  Concerned  Countey 

Signer  Rumor's  Italy,  with  Its  economy 
very  close  to  the  brink,  has  precious  little 
room  lor  manoeuvre  left  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  right  and  left. 

Even  in  a  Europe  that  has  enough  aUing 
economies  to  fill  a  good -sized  sickroom,  Italy 
is  a  special  patient.  An  awed  silence  falls  on 
the  rest  of  the  hospital  when  the  details  of 
Italy's  present  troubles  are  described:  the 
size  of  its  trade  gap,  and  a  rate  of  inflation 
that  beats  even  Britain's    (see  the  chart). 


There  are  plenty  of  Italians  who  have  been 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  economic  col- 
lapse in  recent  months.  They  were  Joined  last 
week  by  the  new  president  of  Confindustrla, 
Italy's  equivalent  of  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry,  Slgnor  Agnelli  of  Flat.  Sig- 
nor  Agnelli  says  that  disaster  could  be  only 
a  few  months  away  for  Italy:  unless  some- 
thing Is  done  to  stave  off  national  bankrupt- 
cy, and  done  quickly,  he  says  it  could  come 
to  a  choice  between  economic  chaos  and 
abandonmg  the  institutions  of  a  free  society. 
Since  Slgnor  Agnellis  speech,  others  have 
spelt  out  the  details  of  what  they  see  as 
Italy's  approaching  apocalypse:  an  $8.5  bil- 
lion balance-of-payments  deficit  by  the  end 
of  this  year;  a  Ura  that  will  find  no  foreign 
lenders  with  enough  trust  in  Italy's  credit- 
worthiness to  see  the  country  through  its 
crisis;  factories  closing  down  for  lack  of  raw 
materials  and  fuels;  a  vast  army  of  unem- 
ployed; and  then  the  political  explosion.  Of 
course,  Italy  Is  not  alone,  but  It  Is  closer  to 
the  brink  than  most,  and  It  would  be  wrong 
to  dismiss  these  fears. 

The  50  per  cent  surcharge  that  was  Im- 
posed on  nearly  haU  of  Italy's  Imports  in 
May  has  done  something  to  help,  even  If  It 
also  made  Its  own  contribution  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  European  community.  Many  Ital- 
ians doubt  whether  the  deeply  divided  gov- 
ernment of  Signer  Rumor  has  the  wUl  or  the 
cohesion  to  take  the  other  measures  that  will 
be  necessary.  But  events  may  be  pushing 
even  Italy's  government  toward  a  willingness 
to  act.  The  bomb  explosion  in  Brescia  on  May 
28th,  in  which  seven  people  were  killed  and 
nearly  100  were  injured,  may  Just  conceiv- 
ably have  given  the  government  the  nerve  it 
needs. 

The  extreme  right-wing  group  that  orga- 
nised the  Brescia  bombing  seems  to  have 
planned  it  as  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  acts  of 
sabotage  and  violence  on  the  eve  of  Italy's 
republic  day  on  June  2nd.  The  apparent  ob- 
ject was  to  discredit  the  government  and  the 
security  forces  and  create  a  panic  out  of 
which  some  strong  man  of  the  right's  dreams 
might  ride  into  power.  As  It  happens,  the 
Brescia  murders  may  have  achieved  the  <^- 
poslte.  They  have  certainly  stung  the  gov- 
ernment Into  more  than  usually  energetic  ac- 
tion against  the  extremists.  On  May  30th,  two 
days  after  ti^  Brescia  bomb,  a  special  secu- 
rity inspectorate  was  set  up  to  deal  with  ter- 
rorism. That  might  sound  like  little  more 
than  good  Intentions:  but  the  government 
has  suspended  two  senior  police  officers  In 
Brescia,  and  apparently  plans  to  remove  other 
officials  suspected  of  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  existence  of  known  terrorists. 

The  theory,  or  rather  the  hope.  Is  that 
tough  action  against  right-wing  terrorists 
will  persuade  Italy's  trade  unions  to  Join  in 
an  Italian  version  of  the  social  contract  to 
control  Inflation.  It  could  help.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty Is  that  an  opening  to  the  unions  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  an  opening  to  the 
Communist  party.  There  are  plenty  of 
Italians,  not  least  the  Communists  them- 
selves, who  argue  that  the  Communists  ought 
to  be  brought  Into  the  government,  or  at 
least  Into  an  arrangement  by  which  their 
votes  would  support  the  government  in 
parliament.  That  would  be  a  neat  reversal  of 
the  more  usual  process  In  which  violence 
from  the  left  causes  a  right-wing  backlash. 

It  Is  not  to  be  excluded  that  Italy  will  be 
the  next  European  country,  after  Portugal,  to 
take  the  Communists  Into  a  major  role  in 
government.  Slgnor  Berllnguer's  party  has 
for  many  years  looked  a  rather  likelier 
prospect  than  M.  Marchais's  blinkered  lot 
across  the  border  In  France.  On  Monday 
Signer  Berllnguer  repeated  the  offer  of  an 
"histoi'lc  compromise"  with  the  Christian 
Democrats  that  he  made  last  autumn.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
party,  and  a  good  many  other  people  in  the 
Italian  poUtical  spectrum  stlU  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  democratic  credentials. 


There  are  plenty  of  people  to  believe 
that  if  Slgnor  Rumor's  government  can- 
not get  Italy's  economy  under  control 
there  will  be  one  of  those  right-wing  coups 
that  so  often  get  prophesied  for  Italy.  The 
Italians  are  not  as  vulnerable  to  thi-t  as 
Greece  was  in  1967;  many  of  them  suspect 
their  colonels  are  not  competent  enough  to 
organise  a  coup.  But  there  are  limits  to  the 
disruption  that  a  country  with  no  long  habits 
of  affection  for  Its  central  government  can 
be  expected  to  bear.  Those  limits  would  al- 
most certainly  be  passed,  If,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  the  problem  with  a  Yugoslavia 
that  is  trying  to  work  out  what  It  will  do  after 
Tito  should  present  a  chaUenge  to  Italy's 
eastern  frontier:  more  Soviet  Influence  in 
Belgrade  could  well  brlJig  the  colonels  to 
power  in  Home. 

Spr^cH  BT  GuiDO  CAaLi.  GovERNom  or  th« 
Bank  or  Italy,  at  thi  Ankual  Meeting  of 
THB  Bank  or  Italy  on  May  31,  1974 
In  1963  and  1969  Italy  experienced  balance- 
of-payments  crises;  In  both  Instances,  the 
use  of  credit  policy  instruments  made  It  pos- 
sible to  overcome  the  crises  without  resort- 
ing io  restrictions  on  Imports;  there  followed 
a  slowdown  In  productive  activity,  but  our 
economy's  capacity  for  recovery  did  not  suf- 
fer. Ehirlng  the  interval  between  the  two 
crises,  the  growth  rate  of  Income  remained 
high,  even  though  its  distribution  was  un- 
satisfactory. The  balance  of  payment*  on 
current  account  registered  a  surplus,  which 
resulted  only  partly  in  an  Increase  in  foreign 
currency  reserves.  The  price  level  was  as 
stable  as  in  those  countries  least  willing  to 
accept  Inflation.  During  those  years,  some 
countries  revalued  their  currencies  while 
others  devalued;  there  were  balance-of-pay- 
ments crises,  imports  quotas,  restrictions, 
the  creation  of  compulsory  depoelts  and  ad- 
ditional tariffs  on  imports.  But  this  succes- 
sion of  events  did  not  stop  trade  from 
acquiring  greater  Impetus  within  a  system 
of  mter-dependent  economies. 

One  should  ask  oneself  whether  the  same 
monetary  policy  instruments  can  be  used 
today  to  achieve  the  same  results.  Two  ele- 
ments distinguish  -today's  crisis  from  the 
preceding  ones: 

(a)  in  1963  the  Dalance-of-payments  defi- 
cit originated  from  the  balance  on  current 
account  and  represented  1.4  percent  of  na- 
tional Income;  in  1969  Its  origins  lay  in  cap- 
ital outflows  that  were  huge  In  relation  to 
the  current  account  stirplus.  This  year  the 
expscted  deficit.  Including  the  oil  deficit, 
represents  about  6  percent  of  Income:  this 
ratio  is  without  precedent  In  any  Industrial- 
ized country. 

(b)  In  1969  the  households'  financial  sav- 
ing amounts  to  6,300  bUilon  lire  and  the 
portion  of  this  flow  used  by  the  public  ed- 
mlnlstratlon  and  the  autonomous  govern- 
ment agencies  stood  at  1,850  billion,  that  is 
29  percent;  In  1973  the  households'  saving 
was  13.250  billion  lire,  while  the  public  sec- 
tor used  8,260  billion,  or  62  percent. 

In  Italy  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  finan- 
cial assets  to  Income  has  become  greater 
than  In  most  Industrialised  countries.  Con- 
sequently, the  effects  of  monetary  policy  are 
wider-reaching  and  the  policy-makers  have 
greater  respensibUltles.  Since  the  public  ad- 
ministration uses  a  larger  percentage  of  sav- 
ings In  Italy  than  in  other  Industrialised 
countries,  defending  the  portion  allocated  to 
production  involves  a  harder  struggle  during 
credit  squeezes.  Over  the  last  five  years,  the 
greater  services  supplied  by  the  pubUc  ad- 
ministration have  not  been  matched  by  an 
Increase  in  taxation;  consequently,  savings 
were  tapped  to  a  greater  extent.  Higher  taxa- 
tion would  have  been  partially  offset  by  re- 
duced formation  of  savings;  this,  in  turn, 
would  have  led  to  reduced  accumulation  of 
fijianclal  assets  In  the  form  of  bonds,  de- 
posits, banknotes.  There  would  be  less  danger 
of  people  converting  their  financial  assets 
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Into  cash,  thus  compromising 
tlon  policies. 

Years  ago   the  law  and   its 
bade  the  Banca  d'ltalla  to  finance 
fector  or  placed  rigid  limits  on 
that  financing.  Heroic  behaviour 
quired  of  the  Governor  of  the 
only  expected  to  be  a  diligent 
checking   that   the  relative   p.„ 
tween  the  various  balance-sheet ,. 
by  the  law.  were  observed.  Herol  c 
Is  not  required  of  him  today  ell  h 
Is  expected  to  reconcile  objectlvis 
to  a  vaster  framework:    growth 
full  employment,  price  stability, 
payments  equilibrium.  When  the^e 
can  no  longer  be  reconciled,  , 
made.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Ing  of  Shareholders,  we  stated  ._ 
It  become  necessary  to  limit  the 
ume  of  credit,  the  reduction 
rigidity  of  the  public  sector's 
mainly  affect  the  directly  pro<    _ 
1928  saw  the  abolition,  under 
Institutes    Act,    of    the    ceilings 
d'ltalla  investments  in  Qovernmi 
ernment-guaranteed    securities. 
ourselves  then,  and  continue  to  do 
the   Banca   d'ltalla   could   have 
could  still  refuse,  to  finance  the 
tor's  deficit  by  abstaining  from 
faculty,  granted  by  law,  to  pur. 
ment  securities.  Refusal  would 
possible  for  the  Government  to 
arles  of  the  armed  forces,  of  the 
of  civil  servants,  and  the 
citizens.  It  would  give  the 
Ing  a  monetary  policy  act:   in 
would  be  a  sedltiovis  act,  which  .. 
lowed  by  the  paralysis  of  the  publl  c 
tratlon.  One  must  ensure  that  the  p 
ministration  continues  to  functlcn 
the  economy  grinds  to  a  halt.  1 
consequences  of  administrative 
be  more  serious.  We  cannot  halt 
economic  activity  with  only 
Instruments;    we  can   use   them 
that  fall. 

The  banks  and  the  special 
tlons   are    worrying   about    the 
which  they  are  subjected  by  be. 
institutes  and  the  bodies  which 
by  Issuing  bonds  are  faced  with 
difficulties  and  request  permlssior 
to  new  forms  of  fund-raising.  Ind« 
covering  all  securities  wovUd  tenc 
the  prices  of  those  In  circulation 
is  effective  If  limited  to  certain 
the  financal  market  and  If  it  remalL. 
for  the  parties  Involved.  Industrie  1 
tate  and  agricultural  credit  Instlti 
their  central  Institutes  are  calUni 
from  the  Banca  d'ltalla.  We  have 
will  continue  to  be,  deaf  to  theli 
help.  In  our  economy  priority  _ 
to  respecting  the  constraint  of 
payments     equilibrium.     The 
achieving  this  are  well  known; 
miraculous  cures:   It  Is  necessary 
the  creation  of  funds  destined  to 
public  sector. 

The  links  between  Treasury 
ance-of -payments  deficit  and  p. 
not  Incomprehensible  and  we 
prove  It. 

During  the  year  from  March 
March  31,   1974,  the  Treasury  d 
monetary  base  creation  of  7,780  __ 
Diirlng  the  same  period  the  draining 
tary  base  owing  to  the  balance  of 
on    current    account    can    be 
aroimd  2,500  billion;  if  one  Includes 
movements,  the  reduction  caused 
anc©  of  payments  rises  to  about  3,i 
Banca  d'ltalla  operations  pumped 
sets  for  990  billion  Into  the  system 
the  form  of  advances  to  the  sa 
central  Institute,  as  a  result  of 
banks'  withdrawals  from  their 
thd  Banca  d'ltalla  under  the 
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the  stabUlsa-  demand  for  credit  by  the  public  sector.  The 
monetary  base  thus  created,  including  the 
amount  accounted  for  by  post  office  deposits, 
was  overall  5,150  bllUon;  3,470  billion  was 
used  by  the  public,  of  which  1,600  billion 
m  the  form  of  currency  In  circulation.  The 
difference  found  Its  way  to  the  banks  and, 
along  with  a  reduction  In  excess  reserves, 
made  it  possible  to  satisfy  the  compulsory 
reserve  quota. 

The  monetary  movements  described  are  the 
practical  result  of  the  Treasury's  requesting 
a  larger  quantity  of  resources  from  the  econ- 
omy than  the  latter  proved  capable  of  sup- 
plying. The  difference  was  supplied  from 
abroad.  Assuming  that  the  contribution  of 
reserves  from  abroad  had  not  been  sufficient, 
and  given  the  Treasury's  requirements  and 
the  method  of  financing  them,  the  excess  of 
demand  over  supply — which  was  financed  by 
the  increased  credit  resulting  from  monetary 
base  creation — would  have  caused  a  far 
greater  rise  In  prices  than  that  which  oc- 
curred. Foreign  accounts  would  have  been 
kept  in  equilibrium  through  an  exchange 
rate  change.  The  excess  of  demand  over  sup- 
ply would  have  been  eliminated  by  a  higher 
degree  of  inflation. 

Had  we  wished  to  restore  equUlbrliim  to 
foreign  accounts  without  undergoing  greater 
inflation,  the  Treasury  deficit  would  have  had 
to  be  financed  by  greater  securities  Issues 
placed  with  the  public  and/or  the  banking 
system  to  about  halve  recourse  to  the  Banca 
d'ltalla.  The  volume  of  credit  which  flowed 
to  the  enterprises  through  the  banking  sys- 
tem would  have  been  several  thousand  billion 
lower  than  it  in  fact  was.  In  this  case  the 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply 
would  have  been  restored  by  tightening  de- 
mand on  the  investment  side. 

Balance-of-payments  equUlbrium  could 
have  been  achieved  by  Increasing  taxation  on 
the  households'  available  Income.  In  this 
case  the  restriction  would  have  been  cen- 
tered on  private  consumption  and  could 
have  spread  from  there  to  Investment.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  reduce 
credit  to  the  enterprises  to  leave  room  for 
credit  to  the  Treasury.  To  achieve  these  re- 
sults the  Increase  In  taxation,  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  would  have  been 
In  the  region  of  4,500  billion  lire.  If,  having 
expanded  exports  to  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  trend  of  foreign  demand,  the  balance- 
of-payments  equUibrlum  had  been  obtained 
by  llnUtlng  Imports,  domestic  demand  In 
real  terms  would  have  had  to  remain  the 
same  as  In  1972;  national  Income  would  have 
Increased  2  per  cent. 

The  above  considerations  prove  that  the 
process  of  adjusting  our  balance  of  payments 
Is  not  an  Impossible  one,  but  It  Is  certainly  a 
painful  one  when  It  must  be  carried  out 
through  an  overall  limitation  of  demand.  It 
Is  all  the  more  painful,  the  more  the  dis- 
equUibrium  Is  the  result  of  a  deterioration 
In  the  terms  of  trade;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  adjustment  should  not  be 
carried  out. 

Since  the  necessary  reduction  In  real  In- 
come Is  smaller  the  greater  the  possibility 
of  reducing  the  propensity  to  Import  with 
selective  provisions.  It  appears  that  the  ra- 
tional basis  of  the  recent  provisions  has  been 
proved. 

The  Introduction  of  a  50  percent  compul- 
sory deposit  on  Imports  of  certain  goods  ac- 
centuates the  reducing  effect  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  on  monetary  base.  While 
a  restrictive  credit  policy  is  In  act,  this  effect 
Is  not  offset;  therefore  it  affects  demand. 

With  a  reduced  supply  of  foreign  goods 
there  should  be  a  correspondingly  slacker 
demand  as  a  resiut  of  the  credit  squeeze. 
The  compulsory  deposit  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  Imports,  which  practlcaUy  results 
m  the  Importers  having  to  underwrite  a 
public  loan,  reduces  the  dangers  of  exces- 
sive monetary  base  creation.  If  the  Imports 
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are  made,  the  deposit  Increases  the  Banca 
d'ltalla's  power  to  control  the  overall  volume 
of  credit.  If  the  Imports  are  not  carried 
through,  the  need  for  that  control  is  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  the  credit  squeeze 
In  act  has  alone  helped  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. 

If  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  falls  as 
a  result  of  credit  granted  by  foreign  ex- 
porters to  Italian  Importers,  the  advantage 
obtained  is  short-lived;  with  this  in  mind, 
we  Introduced  measures  prohibiting  the 
banks  from  granting  guarantees  to  firms  ex- 
porting to  Italy. 

Our  balance-of-payments  crisis  Is  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  a  wider  crisis  which  was  set 
off  by  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  We 
must  not  cease  to  collaborate  in  all  the  In- 
ternational organisations  in  order  to  have 
price  relationships  between  oil  and  Indus- 
trial products  that  make  It  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  balance-of-payments  disequilibri- 
um, while  ensuring  that  It  Is  financed  during 
the  period  necessary  for  making  the  adjust- 
ment. During  the  adjustment  period  one 
could  experiment  with  setting  up  an  Inter- 
national agency  to  buy  collective  supplies  of 
oil;  collective  guarantees  for  loans  to  be 
taken  out  during  that  period  might  make  It 
easier  to  run  such  a  scheme.  Meanwhile,  un- 
til some  solutions  are  produced,  stabilisation 
policies  using  monetary  Instruments  are  be- 
coming widespread  and  are  at  the  root  of 
recessionary  Impulses.  The  Introduction  of 
Import  quotas  for  oil  products  and  their 
extension  to  nonoil  products  could  become 
inevitable. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  deficit  of 
the    Government    sector    was    estimated    at 
9.200  billion  lire  for   1974.  This  deficit  was 
linked  to  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  near 
the  5.500  billion  mark;  but  a  deficit  of  this 
size  Is  unbearable.  The  European  Economic 
Community  recommends  that  we  rapidly  re- 
duce It  and  gives  a  celling  of  2,000  billion  lire 
for  1975.  In  order  to  achieve  this  objective 
the  EEC  recomends  that  we  limit  over  aU 
financing  to  the  economy  to  a  considerably 
smaller  figure  than  the  22,400  billion  stated 
In  the  letter  of  Intent  which  the  Italian  Gov- 
enmient  sent  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  To  this  effect,  the  EEC  urges  the  re- 
duction of  the  Treasury  deficit  and  its  fi- 
nancing through  the  creation  of  monetary 
base  and  a  sharp  cut  In  the  deficits  of  the 
local  authorities,  social  security  institutions 
and  autonomous  agencies;  taxation  must  in- 
crease and  the  tariffs  for  possible  services 
must  be  raised  when  they  operate  at  a  loss. 
We  are  encouraged  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  EEC  by  the  urgent  need  to  keep 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  within  lim- 
its which  allow  It  to  be  financed  by  using 
credit  lines,  so  far  untouched,  with  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  central 
banks,  as  well  as  possible  long-  and  medium- 
term  loans  on  the  International  market  to 
be  used  to  repay  short-term  loans. 

The  EEC  CouncU  and  Commission  have 
accepted  the  reasons  given  by  the  Minister 
for  the  Treasury  which  point  out  that  the 
compulsory  deposit  of  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  Imports  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  they  Insist  that  these  provisions  be 
rapidly  substituted  by  others,  aimed  at  reg- 
ulating overall  demand.  The  need  to  make 
this  substitution  Is  undeniable;  however, 
both  we  and  our  European  associates  must 
be  well  aware  of  the  consequences.  To  take 
even  gradual  steps.  In  1974,  towards  limit- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  deficit  to  2,000 
bUlion  In  1975,  forces  us  to  bring  stabiUsa- 
tion  policies  Into  effect  Immediately.  The 
present,  and  possible  future,  economic  situ- 
ation on  the  International  markets  leads  one 
to  believe  that  the  adjustment  must  be  made 
more  by  slowing  down  Imports  than  by  in- 
creasing exports.  After  all,  w©  cannot  move 
towards  payments  equilibrium  at  a  time 
when  the  International  economic  situation 
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is  characterised  by  a  fall  in  activity  without 
domestic  demand  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

In  order  to  pursue  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  a  policy  aimed  at  the  medi- 
um-term objective  of  limiting  the  pajTnents 
deficit  to  3,000  billion  a  year.  It  would  be 
necessary,  according  to  our  calculations,  to 
reduce  domestic  demand  In  real  terms  by 
between  4  and  6  percent  compared  to  the 
1973  level.  The  balance-of-payments  develop- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  the  year  would  in- 
dlcste  that  a  greater  reduction  in  overall  de- 
mand is  required;  however,  since  the  Initial 
effect  of  the  reduction  would  create  the  right 
conditions  for  a  further  reduction  and  thus 
allow  the  adjustment  to  be  made.  It  seems 
sufficient  to  limit  the  reduction  to  the 
extent  mentioned.  Were  we  to  attempt  to 
bring  about  his  reduction  through  addition- 
al taxation  and  were  the  amount  of  this  taxa- 
tion limited  to  2,000  biUlon,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  integrate  the  effects  of  such  ac- 
tion by  resorting  to  a  credit  squeeze.  The  In- 
crease in  bank  loans  should  be  about  a  quar- 
ter lower  than  originally  estimated;  the  im- 
pact would  be  distributed  between  invest- 
ments and  consumption. 

Were  it  suggested.  Instead,  that  we  aim  at 
limiting  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
within  the  above-mentioned  figure  and  re- 
duce the  negative  impact  on  Investments, 
taxation  would  have  to  amount  to  3,700  bil- 
lion. 

In  both  cases,  the  gross  national  product 
In  real  terms  would  be  one  or  two  percentage 
points  below  that  of  1973. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  past,  In  these  same 
rooms,  we  stated  that  It  Is  not  the  duty  of  the 
Bancs  d'ltaUa  to  say  in  which  ways  taxes 
ought  to  be  increased.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
Bank's  tasks  to  make  it  known  that,  should 
one  wish,  as  stated,  to  limit  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  fiscal  Instruments,  there 
is  no  avoiding  an  increase  In  personal  taxa- 
tion including  those  Income  brackets  which 
cover  a  bl^  percentage  of  the  population. 
Over  the  short  run  a  hefty  rise  in  revenue 
from  taxation  is  obtained  only  if  the  in- 
crease in  taxation  also  affects  these  Incomes. 
It  is  not  enough  to  Increase  value-added 
tax  on  luxury  goods;  the  Increase  should  vary 
according  to  the  goods  and  cover  the  whole 
range  of  consumer  goods,  with  the  resulting 
price  Increases  being  temporarily  left  aside 
when  calculating  the  Increment  of  the  es- 
calator clause.  To  believe,  and  to  make  others 
believe,  that  it  is  enough  to  Increase  the 
ttic  burden  on  the  highest  Income  brackets 
is  equivalent  to  llludlng  oneself  and  others. 
Nor  can  we  accept  the  argument  that  the 
taxation  manoeuvre  would  be  hampered  by 
the  present  transition  to  a  more  modern  tax 
system.  What  Is  done  in  other  countries  can 
he  done  in  ours. 

One  does  not  defend  the  external  solvency 
of  Italy  by  pandering  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority.  Defence  of  solvency,  on  which  the 
continuity  of  the  productive  process  de- 
pends, forces  one  to  resort  to  monetary  in- 
struments, despite  being  aware  of  their  neg- 
ative effects  on  the  system's  capacity  to 
produce  income.  If  the  Treasury  deficit  re- 
mains unchanged  there  must  be  a  move 
towards  new  methods  of  financing  it.  which 
entail  less  monetary  base  creation.  Firm  In 
this  belief,  the  Treasury  has  decided  to  offer 
the  banks  and  the  Banca  d'ltalla.  In  order 
to  place  them  anew  with  both,  ordlxk&ry  bills 
at  the  deferred  rate  of  15.32  percent.  De- 
pending on  the  degree  of  success  of  the  at- 
tempt to  finance  the  Treasury  deficit  with 
non-monetary  means,  the  smaller  flow  of 
monetary  base  to  the  banking  system  will 
limit  the  amount  by  which  credit  can  ex- 
pand. The  quantitative  limits  on  the  expan- 
sion of  credit  to  the  public  authorities  are 
aimed  at  defending  the  percentage  allocated 
to  the  enterprises;  but  these  limits  will  be  in- 
effective unless  something  Is  done  quickly  to 
limit  the  deficits.  The  adjustment  of  public 


service  tariffs  is  one  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tions. 

Despite  attempts  to  reduce  the  Impact  on 
the  enterprises,  the  credit  squeeze  aggravates 
their  situation  and.  in  some  cases,  leads 
them  Into  financial  difficulties.  It  causes  the 
public  authoriUet  to  carry  out  rescue  oper- 
ations and  this  helps  tu  expand  the  public 
sector  which  gains  access  to  credit  with  an 
arrogance  based  on  the  guarantee  Inherent 
in  the  right  to  coin  money.  The  introduction 
of  subsidised  prices  would  add  new  difficul- 
ties to  those  mentioned:  transferring  to  the 
government  the  losses  resulting  from  such 
prices  would  face  us  again  with  the  dilemma : 
to  finance  the  larger  deficit  by  increasing 
monetary  base  and  thus  put  up  with  the 
effects  on  prices  and  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments; to  finance  it  with  bank  loans  and 
thus  have  less  available  tat  the  enterprises. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  prices  are  rapidly 
increasing,  the  adjustment  of  subsidised 
prices  is  made  through  a  contraction  In 
supply  in  real  terms  followed  by  sudden 
price  hikes.  This  is  not  a  time  to  use  expedi- 
ents; but  a  time  for  serious  decisions  in  the 
area  of  salaries  and  taxation.  Recourse  to 
monetary  instruments  to  defend  the  coun- 
try's solvency  answers  a  dire  necessity;  to 
have  to  carry  out  such  a  maneuvre  is  an 
ungrateful  task;  the  Banca  d'ltalla  will  do 
so  resolutely. 


H.  Con.  Res.  455.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  American  Government.  What  Is 
It?  How  Does  It  Work?"  (Rept.  No.  93-029). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  201.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  reprint  the  brochure  entitled  "How  Our 
Laws  Are  Made"    'Kept.  No.  9»-«30). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments:   

H.R.  11105.  An  act  to  amend  title  Vn  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  relaUng  to  the  nu- 
trition program  for  the  elderly  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-932).  together 
with  supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8586.  An  act  to  authorize  the  foreign 
sale  of  the  passenger  vessel  steamship  In- 
dependence (Rept.  No.  93-933) ,  together  with 
minority  views. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY  VACATED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  asked  to  have  the  order 
that  was  entered  for  the  recognition  of 
Senator  Humphrey  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  time  under  my  order. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  14832.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
(Rept.  No.  93-926) :  and 

HJl.  14S33.  An  act  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1051  for  18  months  (Bept. 
Nt/.  93-927). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  454.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment "Our  Flag."  and  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional copies  (Bept.  No.  03-028);  and 


REPORT  OF  SEI^ATE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (REPT. 
93-931) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  the 
24th  annual  report  of  the  Select  Commlt- 
tse  on  Small  Business.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  illustrations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  report  highlights  the 
fact  that  wholesale  price  index  increases 
of  17  percent,  the  largest  rise  since  1947, 
plus  labor  shortages,  higher  unit  costs 
for  labor,  raw  materials,  power,  trans- 
portation and  taxes  were  major  com- 
ponents of  the  national  economy's  im- 
(>act  on  the  Nation's  8 '4  milllcMi  small 
businesses  in  1973. 

In  the  12  chapters  of  this  report,  we 
believe  that  the  reaction  of  small  busi- 
nesses, representing  97 ',2  percent  of  all 
business  firms  nationwide,  to  the  ups  and 
downs  of  our  economy  is  especially 
illustrated.  Small  business  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  economic  barometer,  gaining 
more  than  average  in  upswings  and  be- 
ing hit  first  and  hardest  in  downtowns. 
The  economy  in  1973  saw  dramatic  de- 
velopments such  as  the  wholesale  price 
index  moving  sharply  upward,  consumer 
prices  increasing  by  9  percent,  food  and 
farm  prices  moving  upward  nearly  43 
percent  higher  than  the  previous  year, 
and  fuel  prices  rising  almost  48  percent. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  mandatory 
Federal  standards  in  the  environmental, 
pollution,  consumer  health  and  safety 
areas  sets  forth  the  committee's  efforts 
begun  several  years  ago  to  enact  Small 
Business  Administration  compliance  loan 
authority.  Public  Law  93-237. 

Another  major  1973  concern  of  the 
committee  involved  the  effect  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis  on  small  businesses,  actually 
a  problem  that  preceded  the  October  en- 
ergy crisis  because  of  the  Impact  of  for- 
eign oi:  Import  quotas.  One  chapter  deals 
with  small  independent  gasoline  retailers 
being  harmed  by  the  then  applicable  im- 
port allocations. 

We  believe  that  our  committee's  an- 
nual report  fulfills  our  responsibilities  to 
the  Senate,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
small  business  community.  The  areas  of 
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general  lending,  disaster  and  „ 
regulation  relief,  procuremei  t 
erty  disposal,  SBA  economic 
and  other  SBA  activities  are 
Otlier  chapters  deal  with 
of  crime  against  small 
ing  cargo  thievery  and  criihinal 
tribution,  corixirate  aspects 
secrecy  and  farming,  small  b^isiness 
ation  reform  proposals, 
credit  needs,  helping  small 
adjust  to  environmental- 
atives,  pharmaceutical  competitive 
lems,  the  Federal  paperwork 
transportation    and    distribution 
lems.  One  particular  section 
congressionally  enacted  publii : 
Ing  with  small  businesses  and 
lative  histories. 

We  believe  that  this  couiitry 
businessman  and  woman,  th; 
of  Americanism  at  its  best  for 
nition  of  individual  initiative 
perseverance   and    progress 
recognized  for  their  contributjions 
country's  well-being  and  t: 
ment  should  remain  alert  to 
problems  and  their  inestimajole 
tance   to   our   economy   in 
healthy  and  strong. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTpOF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  th<  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 


Enei  gy 


constit  uted 


By  Mr.  JACKSOI».  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

John  C.  Sawhlll,  of  Maryland 
minlstrator  of   the   Federal 
iBtratlon. 

(The  above  nomination  was 
the  recommendation  that  the  nou 
confirmed  subject  to  the  nomlned 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
testify    before    any    duly 
mltte  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the 
nance : 

Pranclne  Neff,  of  New  Mexico 
urer  of  the  United  States; 

Gerald  L.  Parsky,  of  the 
lumbla,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under 
the  Treasury;  and 

Richard  C.  WUbur,  of 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

(The    above    nominations    .. 
with  the  recommendation  that 
tlons  be  confirmed  subject  to 
commitment  to  respond  to  r..,. 
pear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
commute  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the 
on  Foreign  Relations,   without 

Executive  C.  93d  Congress,  2d 
tocols  for  the  Extension  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  and 
Convention    constituting    the 
Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  open 
In  Washington  from  April  2 
22,  1974   (Exec.  No.  93-29). 


the 
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INTRODU(mON   OF  BHI^   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 

The  following  bUls  and  joiilt  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  thelfirst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  ttte  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indlcatec  : 
By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 

3.  3637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  1  censes  for 
the  opeiratlon  of  broadcasting  stations  may 


be  Issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to  Incor- 
porate Little  League  Baseball  to  provide 
that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF)  : 
S.  3639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MOSS : 
S.  3640.  A  bill  to  guarantee  to  the  civilian 
employees   of   the   executive   branch   of   the 
United  States   the  right  to  have  a  counsel 
or  representative  of  his  choice  present  dur- 
ing Interrogations  which  may  lead  to  discip- 
linary actions  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  re- 
ports from  employees  concerning  their  pri- 
vate life.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965   to 
extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2-year  period, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.   3612.   A   bill    to   establish   certain   pro- 
grams to  promote  Innovation  In  transporta- 
tion. Referred   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tatt)  : 
S.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  expand 
raU  passenger  service.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3644.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Social   Se- 
ciarlty  Act  to  provide  for  Inclusion  of  the 
services  of  licensed  (registered)   nurse  prac- 
titioners under  medicare  and  medicaid;  and 
S.  3645.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cov- 
erage of  certain  psychologists'  services  un- 
der   the    supplementary    medical    insurance 
benefits  program   established   by  part  B  of 
such   title    Referred   to  the   Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  3646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income   tax   to   Individuals   for   certain   ex- 
penses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 
S.  3647.  A  bill  to  clarify  existing  authority 
for  employment  of  White  House  Office  and 
Executive  Residence  personnel,  and  employ- 
ment of  personnel  by  the  President  In  emer- 
gencies involving  the  national  security  and 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 

S.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  Insure  that 
transportation  facilities  built  and  rolling 
stock  purchased  with  Federal  funds  are  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  be  accessible  to 
the  physlcaUy  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  3649.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  social  security  benefits  to  Indi- 
viduals whose  social  security  checks  have 
been  lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise  delayed,  and 
to  expedite  hearings  and  determinations  re- 
spectlng  claims  for  benefits  under  title  n 
and  xvm  of  the  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  3650.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  certain  highway 


Improvements  In  order  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  Project,  New  Mexico.  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  214.  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"Declaration  of  'German  Day' ".  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT : 
S.  3637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  li- 
censes for  the  operation  of  broadcasting 
stations  may  be  issued  and  renewed  for 
terms  of  5  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  recently  passed  a  Broadcasting 
License  Renewal  bill,  H.R.  12993,  after 
many  months  of  debate.  The  bill  Is  be- 
fore Senator  Pastore's  Communications 
Subcommittee  for  consideration.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  have  been  scheduled  for 
June  18. 19  and  20. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  Pastore's  license 
renewal  biU,  S.  2004.  I  feel  as  strongly 
now  as  I  did  then  that  the  Congress  must 
clarify  the  license  renewal  problem.  We 
must  establish  clear  guidelines  that  will 
enable  a  licensee  to  know  what  type  and 
quality  of  conduct  is  required  in  order  to 
retain  his  broadcast  license.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  insure  the  public's  rights 
and  interests  are  protected. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  House 
for  its  diligent  efforts  in  acting  on  re- 
newal legislation.  At  one  point  the  House 
subcommittee  had  more  than  200  sepa- 
rate bills  to  study.  With  Umitless  possible 
approaches  to  this  complicated  issue,  I 
believe  the  House  settled  upon  a  formula 
which  may  prove  workable  to  both  pri- 
vate and  public  interests.  In  rejecting  a 
two-tier  system  for  renewal,  the  House 
basically  acknowledged  the  fact  that  a 
broadcaster  should  not  be  automatically 
entitled  to  renewal  of  the  broadcasting 
license  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  com- 
munity of  the  licensee  must  receive  a 
high  standard  of  service  from  the  broad- 
caster who  makes  use  of  the  public  air- 
waves. Therefore,  before  renewal  of  the 
license,  the  licensee  should  have  to  dem- 
onstrate more  than  merely  adequate  per- 
formance during  the  term  of  service. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  parts 
of  H.R.  12993  that  I  believe  should  be 
examined  by  the  Senate.  First,  I  will  out- 
line several  problems  that  arise  from  the 
redefinition  of  the  ascertainment  process 
in  H.R.  12993.  And  second,  section  4  of 
H.R.  12993  which  mandates  "good  faith 
negotiations"  between  licensees  and  com- 
mimity  organizations  should  be  reviewed 
more  closely. 

Under  present  FCC  requirements,  a  li- 
censee must  "ascertain"  the  "needs"  and 
"problems"  of  the  "community"  which 
the  licensee  serves.  As  a  public  trustee, 
the  licensee  must  be  responsive  to  those 
local  needs  and  problems.  H.R.  12993  has 
Injected  a  new  concept  Into  the  ascer- 
tainment procedure.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
requires  that  the  licensee  must  ascertain 
the  "needs,  views,  and  Interests  of  the 
residents  of  their  service  areas  for  pur- 
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poses  of  their  broadcast  operations." 
Later  the  bill  states  the  FCC  must  ex- 
amine as  a  condition  of  renewal  whether 
the  broadcast  operations  have  been  "sub- 
stantially responsive"  to  the  needs,  views, 
and  interests  of  the  residents  of  the 
service  area. 

This  new  language  may  alter  the  tra- 
ditional ascertainment  procedure.  It  may 
tend  to  move  the  emphasis  from  ascer- 
taining the  community's  needs  and  prob- 
lems to  ascertaining  the  individual  needs, 
views,  ar  ;  Interests  of  specific  individuals 
relating  to  all  parts  of  the  licensee's 
broadcasting  operations.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  if  the  traditional 
concept  were  thrown  out.  Under  the  bill's 
mandate  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  a  criterion  for  license  re- 
newal in  reviewing  licensee  responsive- 
ness would  have  to  look  at  how  a  station 
had  dealt  with  individual  "needs,  views, 
and  interests  of  any  particular  resident 
of  the  commimity  service  area."  This 
might  mean  individuals  in  a  community 
could  dictate  what  kind  of  programing, 
hours  of  service,  promotional  practices, 
good  will,  and  employment  rules  a  li- 
censee should  have.  Too  great  a  power 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals or  individual  groups  in  a  large 
commimity  if  this  language  became  the 
law.  The  broadcast  licensee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility now  to  serve  the  whole  com- 
munity as  a  public  trustee.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  bad  approach  to  have  pro- 
graming and  other  decisions  not  made 
by  the  licensee. 

In  the  light  of  these  possible  problems, 
I  suggest  that  the  language  in  H.R.  12993 
be  changed  from  "needs,  views,  and  in- 
terests of  the  residents  of  their  service 
areas  for  purposes  of  broadcast  opera- 
tions" to  "needs  and  problems  of  their 
service  areas."  The  appropriate  lan- 
guage is  reflected  in  the  bill  I  will  in- 
troduce today.  Hopefully,  the  amend- 
ment would  stave  off  imdue  individual 
influence  over  programing  and  broadcast 
operations.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
though,  that  I  would  nevertheless 
strongly  support  the  standard  of  "sub- 
stantially responsive"  to  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  community  which  H.R.  12993 
demanded  from  the  licensee.  It  would  be 
an  unwarranted  step  to  require  only  a 
"minimally  responsive"  standard  for  a 
broadcast  Ucensce  who  is  a  public 
trustee  of  the  airwaves. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  12993  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  is  section  4. 
This  section  would  add  a  subsection 
to  section  309  of  the  Communications 
Act.  In  essence,  it  states  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  procedures  that 
would  encoursige  licensees  of  broadcast 
stations  and  individuals  raising  signifi- 
cant issues  regarding  the  operations  of 
such  stations  to  conduct  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations on  the  issues  during  the  li- 
censee's term.  The  idea  of  the  two  groups 
meeting  and  discussing  various  ideas  is 
excellent.  However,  a  problem  arises  with 
the  statutory  language  of  "good  faith 
negotiations."  Clearly,  since  this  would 
be  a  new  requirement  imder  the  Com- 
mimications  Act,  there  is  not  established 
case  law  to  interpret  exactly  what  a 
"good  faith  negotiation"  might  be.  For 
precedents  one  might  be  tempted  to  turn 


to  the  many  labor  law  cases  which  dis- 
cuss the  concept  of  negotiation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  employer-union  analogy  is 
not  applicable  to  the  broadcast  licensee's 
case.  We  are  not  dealing  with  two  parties 
involved  in  arm's-length  negotiations 
over  what  actions  each  must  perform 
if  they  are  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously. A  broadcast  licensee  often  may  not 
acquiesce  to  a  demand  in  talks  with  in- 
dividual over  a  licensee's  actions  in 
running  a  station  because  it  would  run 
counter  to  the  public's  best  interest. 

The  House  committee  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  in  its  report  tried  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  "good  faith  negotiations" 
vis-a-vis  the  broadcsist  licensee  and  in- 
dividuals. The  report  states — 

In  using  the  term  "good  faith  negotiations" 
there  is  no  Intention  to  mcorporate  the  body 
of  law  and  administrative  rulings  which  have 
developed  in  the  field  of  labor  law  In  con- 
nection with  that  concept. 

Later  the  report  explains  the  parties — 
Would  be  encouraged  to  meet  In  good  will 
and  confer  In  good  faith,  but  it  Is  not  Intend- 
ed by  this  provision  to  require  any  licensee  to 
agree  to  any  particular  concession  or  to  reach 
agreement   with   any   particular   group. 

Since  the  report  clearly  reflects  the 
committee's  desire  not  to  have  labor  law 
concepts  applied  then  it  is  logical  to  con- 
form the  statutory  language  so  no  misun- 
derstanding will  arise  later.  To  accom- 
plish this  I  would  recommend  that  the 
word  "negotiations"  in  section  4  of  the 
bill  be  substituted  with  the  word  "dis- 
cussions." 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
makes  the  amendments  I  have  outlined 
to  the  House  license  renewal  bill,  H.R. 
12993.  I  hope  it  will  be  of  some  help  to 
Senator  Pastore's  subcommittee  as  they 
review  the  various  approaches  to  license 
renewal.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  act  quickly  on  some  approach 
to  license  renewal  so  we  may  be  able  to 
see  substantive  license  renewal  become 
law  this  year. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT: 
S.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  in- 
corporate Little  League  Baseball  to  pro- 
vide that  the  league  shall  be  open  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

MISS  CASEY  AT  THS  BAT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Little  League  BsisebaU  Act  to 
allow  girls  to  participate. 

Yesterday  Little  League  Baseball  of- 
ficially announced  it  would  abandon  its 
long-term  efforts  to  maintain  the  msde 
sanctity  of  this  sport.  Frankly  I  am  de- 
hghted.  Little  League  Baseball  has  stood 
for  the  development  of  citizenship  and 
sportsmanship  in  itz  players  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  girls  should  be  prevented 
from  learning  whatever  Little  League  has 
to  offer.  This  can  only  have  beneficial  re- 
sults, building  better  understanding  and 
communication  between  the  sexes  at  an 
early  age. 

Little  League  Baseball  began  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
Williamsport  will  maintain  its  tradition 
of  being  in  the  forefront  in  Little  League 
by  having  the  first  girl  player.  The  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Williams- 


port,  Mr.  ScHNEEBELi,  has  introduced  a 
similar  bill  in  the  House.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  act  quickly  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  an  arti- 
cle from  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1964,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Incorporate  the  Little  League  Base- 
ball, Incorporated"  (Public  Law  88-378),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "boys"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "boys 
and  girls"  and  by  striking  out  "citizenship, 
sportsmanship,  and  manhood"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "citizenship  and  sportsman- 
ship". 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  1974] 
Little  League  ADMrrs  Gikls,  Effective  Now 

WrLUAMSPORT,  Pa.,  June  12. — Little  League 
Baseball  Inc.  today  abandoned  Its  years-long 
struggle  to  keep  girls  from  playing  on  Its 
teams. 

Because  of  "the  changing  social  climate," 
the  organization  said.  It  was  ordering  all 
franchisees  to  give  girls  an  equal  chance  to 
make  team  rosters,  effective  today. 

The  league  asked  team  operators  to  be 
"firm  .  .  .  and  forthright"  In  executing  the 
new  pwDllcy.  It  was  a  dramatic  turnabout 
from  the  old  attitude,  which  had  led  the 
league  to  lift  franchises  from  teams  that  ad- 
mitted girls  and  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  In  the 
courts  to  keep  the  game  for  boys  only. 

The  board  said  It  has  petitioned  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  Introduce  appro- 
priate legislation  to  amend  the  federal  char- 
ter under  which  Little  League  has  operated 
since  1964. 

The  league  cautioned  that  it  was  only 
opening  enrollment  In  its  program  to  girls, 
not  guaranteeing  that  girls  would  be  placed 
on  teams. 

"Whether  they  play  or  not  would  depend 
on  managers  and  coaches  of  the  Individual 
teams,"  a  league  statement  said.  "The  girls 
would  have  to  prove  equal  competency  In 
baseball  skills,  physical  endowments  and 
other  attributes  scaled  as  a  basis  for  team 
selection." 

Peter  J.  McGovem,  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  offler  said,  "It  is  the  unani- 
mous view  of  the  board  and  trusteeship  that 
acceptance  and  screening  of  young  girls  .  .  . 
should  be  adjudged  by  the  local  league 
organization  and  not  by  the  international 
body." 

McGovern  added  that  this  "should  be  done 
In   good  faith   and   without  prejudice." 

McGovern  urged  settlement  of  local  squab- 
bles by  civil  rights  or  human  relations 
hearings. 

"Any  action  In  this  regard  should  be  re- 
sponded to  with  firm  conviction  and  forth- 
right statements  that  Little  League  does  not 
discriminate  and  heis  no  feelings  of  111  will 
toward  any  sex.  race  or  creed,"  he  said. 

The  Little  League,  which  (^erates  9,100 
leagues  for  2.5  million  youngsters  In  31  na- 
tions, has  been  challenged  In  a  number  of 
American  courts   on   Its   aU-male  policy. 

"In  reaching  a  decision  on  an  issue  of 
landmark  significance,  the  board  has  taken 
the  position  that  It  would  be  imprudent  for 
an  organization  as  large  and  universally  re- 
spected as  .  .  .  Little  League  Baseball  to  allow 
Itself  to  become  embroiled  In  a  public  con- 
troversy," McGovern's  statement  said. 

He  said  the  35-year-old  Little  League  also 
would  retain  Its  separate  and  optional  pro- 
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gram  for  girls  of  Little  League  ajge.  T^e  Lit- 
tle   League    now    has   a   prograSi   for   aoma 
50.000  girls  In  the  United  Stateb. 
The  Little  League  age  extends  :  rom  8  to  13. 


(lor  himself 


By  Mr.  MONDALE 
and  Mr.  Rtbicoff)  : 
S.  3639.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  de- 
velopment and  implementati  m  of  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  I  liblic  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  'or  myself 
and  Mr.  RiBicofr,  the  Children  and 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act  of  19T  4.  This  bUl 
Is  identical  to  one  previously  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Domi- 
NiCK  V.  DAwms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  i  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth.  I  have 
been  troubled  by  reports  of  Inadequate 
safety  and  health  standards  |n  some  of 
the  camps  to  which  we  entrust  our  chil- 
dren. No  reliable,  comprehensive  statis- 
tics are  available  on  the  extent  of  acci- 
dents and  Illnesses  incurred  by ;  roungsters 
while  they  are  attending  cam  ?.  But  the 
most  recent  figures  show  that  in  the 
summer  of  1973,  25  children  died;  1.448 
were  injured,  and  1,223  sufleied  serious 
illnesses  while  at  camp.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  the  disturbing  and  dran  atic  press 
accounts  of  some  of  these  incidents. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Congrei  defeated 
a  legislative  proposal  to  establish  Federal 
standards  for  camp  safety.  Instead.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  of  "pre- 
ventable accidents  and  illnesses"  oc- 
curring in  camps,  the  effectiveness  of 
State  and  local  camp  safety  [laws,  and 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation. 

Now  that  this  study  has  been  com- 
pleted, we  can  no  longer  delay]  definitive 
congressional  action  on  this  problem.  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  todajf  with  the 
intention  of  holding  hearings  on  it  and 
on  Senator  Ribicoft's  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act  before  my  Subcompiittee  on 
Children  and  Youth.  By  its  a| 
Mr.  Ribicoff's  Youth  Camp 
in  1971,  the  Senate  has  alreai 
its  interest  in  and  commitmi 
proving  youth  camp  safety  in 
try.  The  purpose  of  my  subci 
investigations  will  be  to  develoi 
effective  measure  for  accomplishing  that 
goal. 

The  subcommittee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  these  bills  at  10  a.mi.  on  Mon- 
day, July  15.  Parties  who  ma*r  wish  to 
testify  are  requested  to  contact  the  sub- 
committee at  225-8706.  [ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thit  a  num- 
ber of  relevEint  documents  be 
the  Recoro  at  this  time.  They  i 
lative  history  of  camp  safety  legislation, 
prepared  by  Library  of  Congress;  two 
fine  articles  on  the  subject  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  "Re- 
membering Children."  from  I  Potomac 
magazine,  and  "Protecting  Cliildren  at 
Summer  Camp,"  an  editorial fand  the 
text  of  the  Children  and  Youth  Camp 
Safety  Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl^  Record, 
as  follows: 


bproval  of 
iafety  Act 
I  indicated 

It  to  Im- 
this  coun- 
littee's 

I  the  most 


printed  in 
re  a  legis- 


THZ   LtWIAIY    of    COKCBZSS. 

Lecisu^tivz  Rkfexencz  Sesvicx, 

Washington,  D.C..  Hay  9,  1974. 
To:  Senate   CbUdrea   and   Youth   Subcom- 
mittee. 
From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion. 
Subject:  Youth  camp  safety. 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  following 
Is  a  brief  history  of  legislative  activity  re- 
lated to  youth  camp  safety  since  the  90th 
Congress. 

Since  1967.  several  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced In  each  Congress  to  provide  for  some 
Federal  role  In  developing  and  maintaining 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  bUla  In- 
troduced generally  provide  for  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards  or  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  extent  and  enforcement  of  State 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  operation 
of  youth  camps.  In  the  90th  Congress,  two 
days  of  hearings  were  held  on  such  bUls  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labcn-,  but  no  bill  was  reported. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  same  committee,  and  the  fuU  committer 
reported  out  HJt.  763  which  authorized  (ISO,- 
000  for  a  study  of  the  extent  and  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  youth  camps.  The  bill 
failed  to  pass  the  House  by  a  vote  of  151-152. 
In  the  92nd  Congress,  the  Select  Labor 
Subcommittee  again  held  hearings  on  youth 
camp  safety  bills  but  no  bill  was  reported. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate,  on  August  6,  1971, 
passed  the  Education  Amendments  of  1971 
(S.  659)  which  Included  a  floor  amendment 
(The  "Youth  Camp  Safety  Act")  by  Mr.  Rlb- 
Icoff,  adopted  by  voice  vote,  authorizing  up 
to  $2.5  million  per  year  for  50  percent  grants 
to  States  for  developing  and  administrating 
approved  (by  the  Secretary  of  HEW)  State 
programs  for  youth  camp  safety  standards. 
The  amendment  authorized  HEW  to  draw  up 
Federal  standards  for  youth  camp  safety  and 
aUow  camps  certified  by  the  States  as  being 
In  compUance  with  those  minimum  standards 
to  advertise  that  fact.  An  advisory  council 
on  youth  camp  safety  was  created  to  advise 
and  constat  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
youth  camp  safety  and  Anally,  appropria- 
tions of  (3  million  were  authorized  for  each 
of  six  successive  fiscal  years,  beginning  with 
FY  72. 

In  passing  their  version  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1971  (HJl.  7248)  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  1971,  the  House  voted  184-166  to  adopt 
a  floor  amendment  by  Mr.  Pickle  authorizing 
•300,000  for  an  HEW  study  of  youth  camp 
safety  which  would  Include  a  discussion  of 
(a)  the  extent  of  preventable  accidents  and 
Illnesses  occurring  In  youth  camps,  (b)  the 
effectiveness  of  their  enforcement,  and  (c) 
the  need  for  Federal  laws  In  this  field.  The 
results  of  the  study  were  to  be  reported  to 
Congress  before  January  1,  1973. 

The  Conference  committee  agreed  to  the 
House  version  (S.  Kept.  92-798)  but  amended 
the  provision  to  require  HEW's  report  by 
March  1,  1973.  Both  Houses  adopted  the  Con- 
ference report  and  S.  659  (by  this  time 
known  as  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972)  became  Public  Law  92-318  on  June  23. 
1972. 

Thus  far  in  the  93rd  Congress,  there  have 
been  several  bills  Introduced  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  youth  camp  safety.  In  general, 
these  bills  provide  for  the  development  of 
Federal  standards  for  youth  camp  safety  and 
grants  to  States  to  Implement  programs  that 
comply  with  those  standards.  In  some  bills, 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct Inspections  and  fines  are  propoeed  for 
noncompliance  by  camp  operators.  Although 
no  legislative  action  has  yet  been  taken  In 
this  Congress,  the  House  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  Is  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  in 


the  very  near  fut\ire.  In  a  related  matter,  the 
HEW  report  on  youth  c&mp  safety  required 
by  Pi.  92-318  was  released  on  AprU  29,  1974, 
and  Its  major  findings  and  recommendations 
are  enclosed. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

ToK  Wandeb. 
(From  Potomac  magazine,  Feb.  4,  1973] 

RSMKICBSEING   CHILDREN 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
What  Is  worse  for  parents  than  the  death 
of  a  chUd?  Only  this — when  the  death  Is 
accidental,  needless  and  could  have  been 
avoided.  No  parent,  whether  a  Vietnamese 
mother  whose  child  was  kUled  by  American 
bombing  or  an  American  father  whose  son 
was  killed  because  of  corporate  negligence, 
ever  fully  recovers.  Interior  peace,  the  most 
valuable  kind.  Is  forever  gone.  One  reaction 
to  losing  a  chUd  needlessly  Is  to  push  the 
event  from  the  mind,  send  It  trackless  Into 
the  Inner  space  of  memory  where  It  will 
remain  forever  but  at  least  be  traveling  in 
a  random  orbit  away  from  the  soul.  Bury  the 
dead  and  let  life  go  on.  Another  reaction — 
more  rare,  more  heroic — is  to  keep  the  trag- 
edy fresh  and  current  by  alerting  others 
that  the  conditions  by  which  your  child  was 
kUled  stUl  exist.  Other  children  may  die 
needlessly,  perhaps  yours.  This  Is  the  voc»- 
Uon  of  the  lantern — lighting  it,  going  out 
into  the  darkness  of  unconcern  and  apathy, 
trying  to  focus  on  a  major  national  tragedy 
but  Ulumlnatlng  only  small  comers,  not 
whole  rooms.  Who  listens?  Who  cares? 

A  letter  came  in  November  1971  from  a 
Westport,  Connecticut,  furniture  salesman 
named  Mitch  Kurman.  Handwritten,  in 
sprawling  script,  he  asked  If  I  would  con- 
sider writing  an  editorial  for  The  Washington 
Post  supporting  legislation  for  a  youth  sum- 
mer-camp-safety bUl.  The  Senate,  Kurman's 
letter  explained,  had  already  passed  a  blU 
with  a  unanimous  vote  of  53-0.  The  House 
would  soon  be  debating  slmUar  legislation, 
choosing  between  a  bUl  that  was  much 
weaker.  Kurman's  letter  ended  by  saying  that 
a  Post  editorial  on  summer-camp  safety 
would  be  timely  and  possibly  helpful.  Letters 
asking  for  editorial  support  are  common  but 
usually  they  come  from  a  politician— senator 
or  congressman — who  has  sponsored  a  par- 
ticular bUl,  from  a  trade  association  whose 
Interest  is  totally  vested,  sometimes  from  a 
lobbyist  looking  out  for  a  client.  Here's  our 
bandwagon,  the  letters  commonly  say,  Just 
hop  on,  we're  going  places.  Kurman's  letter 
had  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cautious  skepticism,  but  It  was  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  most  of  the  others.  It  was  from 
a  private  citizen,  on  plain  stationery,  and 
about  legislation  that  obviously  could  be  of 
no  financial  or  political  benefit  to  him. 

A  few  days  later,  after  researching  the  his- 
tory of  summer-camp  legislation,  speaking 
with  four  or  five  Senate  and  House  staff  peo- 
ple, and  talking  with  my  editor,  the  Post  ran 
an  editorial.  It  supported  the  blU  of  a  New 
Jersey  Democrat,  Domlnlck  Daniels,  that 
called  for  strong  safety  standards  for  sum- 
mer youth  camps.  These  minimum  federal 
standards  could  then  be  administered  by  the 
states;  the  latter  would  receive  up  to  80  per 
cent  funding  from  the  federal  government  to 
administer  them.  The  Daniels  bill,  presented 
as  a  new  title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
was  an  effective  approach  because  it  pro- 
vided incentives  to  let  states  run  their  own 
programs  while  insuring  that  nationwide 
standards  would  be  met.  Thus,  a  camp  in  a 
one  state  would  have  the  same  minimum 
standards  as  a  camp  a  mile  across  a  state 
line  or  a  camp  2,000  miles  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Many  children  are  sent  to  safe,  well-run 
camps  where  supervlalon  is  firm  and  ac- 
cident prevention  Is  taken  seriously.  This  Is 
not  true  for  all  children,  however;  many  are 
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at  camps  where  counselors  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  dangerous  waters  or  trails,  where 
safety  equipment  Is  not  provided,  where 
safety  and  health  inspections  are  rare  or 
nonexistent.  The  statistical  breakdown  be- 
tween safe  and  unsafe  camps  Is  not  known. 
A  possible  guide  is  that  out  of  11,000  camps 
la  the  country,  only  3,500  are  accredited  by 
the  American  Camping  Association,  and 
even  then  the  A.CA.'s  inspections  are  not 
strict.  Only  twenty-alx  states  have  legisla- 
tion concerning  sanitation.  About  fifteen 
have  safety  regulations  that  would  be  mean- 
ingful. Only  three  or  four  make  reference  to 
personnel.  Over  the  years.  Congress  had 
passed  all  kinds  of  bills  to  protect  alligators, 
coyotes,  birds,  and  bobcats  but  it  was  not  yet 
concerned  about  the  250,000  children  an- 
nually disabled  from  camp  accidents.  A  week 
later,  the  House  debated  the  youth  camp- 
safety  bills.  It  rejected  the  Daniels  proposal 
and  in  Its  place  approved  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle, 
a  Texas  Democrat.  This  called  for  a  survey 
of  the  situation.  Three  Congresses — the  90th, 
91st  and  92nd — had  held  hearings  on  sum- 
mer-camp safety,  taking  testimony  from 
dozens  of  Informed  witnesses:  but  Pickle 
thought  more  study  was  needed  and.  In- 
credibly, the  House  agreed.  Taking  a  survey 
Is  a  favorite  Congressional  stall,  a  manana 
maneuver  that  delays  and  confuses. 

For  the  supporters  of  the  Daniels  proposal, 
the  backing  of  another  defeated  bill  meant 
little.  We  took  the  stand  we  thought  was 
right,  but  in  the  end  the  defeat  of  the  Dan- 
iels bill  was  only  another  mark  in  the  won- 
lost  columns.  In  the  weeks  after,  though,  I 
kept  wondering  about  Mitch  Kurman.  Was 
the  defeat  only  a  passing  event  for  him?  Did 
he  go  on,  as  we  did,  and  take  up  other  issues, 
shelving  camp  safety  until  It  woula  come  up 
to  a  future  Congress?  The  questions  bothered 
me,  so  I  phoned  Kurman  and  asked  If  I  could 
visit  him  In  Westport.  He  seemed  surprised — 
"I  usually  have  to  go  to  the  press,  instead  of 
the  press  coming  to  me" — but  we  arranged 
a  date  convenient  to  both  of  us. 

Mitch  Kurman,  48,  the  grandson  of  Jewish 
Immigrants  and  the  father  of  two  daughters. 
Is  a  furniture-manufacturers'  representative. 
He  knows  what  the  factories  are  making  and 
what  the  stores  are  selling  and  puts  himself 
In  the  middle.  The  work  takes  Kurman 
throughout  New  England  and  down  the  East 
Coast.  Self-employed,  his  office  Is  In  his  base- 
ment; both  his  wife,  Betty,  and  his  father 
help  on  the  paperwork.  Although  Westport 
has  the  Image  of  a  fashionable  and  smart-set 
conununlty,  the  Kurmans  live  In  an  un- 
splashy  neighborhood,  a  few  block  off  the 
Merrltt  Parkway.  Kurman  Is  short,  gentle- 
speaking,  and  totally  gracious.  His  life  since 
August  5,  1965,  has  been  one  of  lonely  non- 
{uljustment,  a  vigilance  that  has  tried  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  that  calmly  allows  250,000 
chUdren  to  be  Injured  every  year  and  large 
numbers  killed.' 

"My  son  David  was  drowned  In  a  canoeing 
accident  in  Maine  that  August,"  said  Kur- 
man, seated  on  the  living  room  sofa.  "I  am 
not  a  wealthy  man  but  I  am  not  pleading 
poverty  either.  I  guess  you  might  say  I  am  a 
man  of  possibly  better-than-average  means. 
I  did  not  want  David  growing  up  In  a  goldfish 
bowl  of  Westport.  I  thought  It  would  be  good 
for  him  to  get  around.  The  boy  loved  to  read. 
He  was  a  fine  student  and  I  thought  It  would 
be  good  for  him  to  go  off  to  a  camp  and  learn 
something  about  the  outdoors.  The  camp  we 
sent  him  to  was  In  New  York  State,  run  by 
a  YMCA  In  Rochester.  The  camp  sent  us  a 


•Statistics  on  camp  fatalities  are  hard  to 
come  by.  In  1965,  the  Mutual  Security  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Port  Wayne,  Indiana, 
made  a  study  of  3.5  million  campers,  mostly 
ChUdren  in  organized  camps.  Between  the 
years  1962  and  1964,  88  death  claims  were 
submitted. 


brochure  which  I  think  would  satisfy  anyone 
had  they  looked  at  it  and  studied  It.  I  cer- 
tainly had  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  boy's 
ability  to  swim  and  I  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect anything  Uke  a  drowning.  I  expected  ad- 
venture. I  expected  fun.  I  expected  good,  hard 
work,  and  I  expected  him  to  be  paddling, 
which  Is  what  I  wanted  and  which  is  why  I 
sent  htm  there.  I  did  not  send  him  on  any  ex- 
peditionary situation,  something  to  endanger 
his  life." 

On  August  5,  the  YMCA  group  made  Its 
way  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot 
River  near  Mlllinocket  In  Maine.  The 
campers  were  going  down  a  section  of  the 
river  called  Passamaquoddy  Palls  when  a 
number  of  the  canoes  were  overturned  by 
the  rough  waters  and  Jutting  rocks.  The 
YMCA  counselor  had  not  supplied  the  boys 
with  life  Jackets,  "When  David  was  kiUed," 
Kurman  said,  "it  took  a  three-and-a-half- 
day  search  to  find  the  boy's  body.  The  waters 
the  group  tried  to  pass  through  were  a  rag- 
ing hell-hole  that  no  man  In  his  right  mind 
would  ever  attempt.  I  graduated  from  Cornell 
as  a  biologist  and  if  I  was  ever  told  to  In- 
vestigate that  water,  I  would  probably  sit 
on  a  rlverbank  and  WTite  out  a  report.  I 
would  not  go  Into  that  water.  When  I  went 
up  to  look  at  the  waters  myself,  I  learned 
that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has 
a  large  paper  mill  in  the  area.  They  shoot 
their  cords  of  pulpwood  logs  to  the  mill 
downriver  and  in  this  stretch  where  David 
was  killed,  the  logs  actually  tumble  end 
over  end." 

Kurman  speaks  emotionally  about  the 
negligence  of  the  YMCA  and  It  Is  hard  not 
to  suspect  that  perhaps  he  exaggerates;  after 
all.  It  is  an  unsettling  subject.  On  check- 
ing the  record,  however,  Kurman,  if  any- 
thing, understates  the  situation.  In  a  trial 
held  In  district  court  In  New  York  In  May 
1971 — the  case  took  six  years  to  reach  a 
Judge — Kurman  won  a  settlement  of  *30,- 
000  from  the  Insurance  company  of  the 
YMCA  In  Rochester.  Among  those  testifying 
were  the  chief  of  police  in  Mlllinocket,  a 
deputy  sheriff,  and  two  of  the  boys  on  the 
trip.  The  police  chief  testified  that  the 
canoes  used  by  the  YMCA  were  unsuitable 
for  the  rivers  because  they  had  keels,  good 
only  for  placid  waters,  not  rapids.  The  sheriff 
testified  that  the  YMCA  counselors.  Intent 
on  making  time,  would  not  participate  In  a 
search  for  the  Kurman  boy  after  the  canoe 
overturned.  Instead,  the  paper  company 
closed  down  Its  operations  and  sent  out  spe- 
cial search  parties  to  find  the  boy.  In  his 
suit  against  the  YMCA,  Kurman  charged 
that  the  leaders  of  the  trip  were  inexperi- 
enced, had  selected  waters  which  were  dan- 
gerous for  canoeing,  had  no  life  Jackets  for 
the  boys,  and  no  ropes  or  snubbing  poles 
to  guide  the  canoes  away  from  the  rocks. 
The  defense  called  no  witnesses.  Kurman 
recalls  the  Irony  of  the  phone  call  from  the 
YMCA  following  the  accident.  "They  told 
me — bluntly  and  coldly  right  over  the 
phone — that  David  drowned  because  he  dis- 
obeyed instructions." 

Shortly  after  the  accident,  Kurman  made 
the  first  of  what  would.  In  six  years,  be  hun- 
dreds of  Journeys  to  get  legislation  for  camp 
safety.  "Maybe  I  Just  should  have  forgotten 
about  the  whole  thing,"  he  said.  "People 
tell  me  I'm  a  little  crazy  for  keeping  with 
this  tragedy  aU  these  years,  since  nineteen 
sixty-five,  with  no  let  up.  They  mean  well 
and  they  tell  me  to  relax,  forget  about  the 
past.  They  ask  me  how  I  don't  go  out  of  my 
mind  to  fight  this.  The  facts  are  the  opposite, 
though.  I'd  lose  my  mind  if  I  knew  these 
conditions  existed  and  didn't  do  anything. 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  kind  guy,  says  maybe  a 
psychiatrist  could  help  me  forget  about  David 
and  about  camp  safety.  He  means  well  but 
Isn't  It  strange?  I  don't  need  a  psychiatrist. 
I'm  normal.  My  friend  needs  the  help.  He 
lo<A6  away  from  the  reality." 


The  first  trip  after  the  accident  that  Kur- 
man made  was  to  the  office  of  New  York 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  "I  was  naive. 
I  thought  if  you  brought  this  to  the  a'ten- 
tion  of  the  officials  ther  would  do  something, 
they  would  tighten  up  on  the  situation  so 
it  wouldn't  happen  again.  I  certainly  did 
not  expect  to  see  my  own  boy  alive  again, 
but  I  felt  why  should  this  happen  to  some- 
one else's  child?  I  brought  It  to  their  atten- 
tion and  I  asked  them  if  they  could  tighten 
up  to  prevent  similar  tragedies  that  might 
happen  with  other  children  sent  to  camps 
in  New  York  State.  I  was  told,  Well  what 
do  you  expect  us  to  do?'  I  said,  'There  must 
be  some  legislation.  There's  a  law  for  spitting 
on  the  sidewalk.  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
for  taking  care  of  the  camps  for  children.' 
They  told  me,  the  people  in  Rockefeller's 
office,  that  the  camps  In  New  York  have  to 
comply  with  the  sanitary  code.  I  asked  what 
that  meant  and  they  said  that  it  simply 
means  safe  food  and  safe  water.  I  asked. 
"What  about  personnel?"  and  I  was  told  they 
were  not  concerned  with  personnel.  So  I 
asked  how  are  you  going  to  determine  if  a 
camp  is  safe  when  I  want  to  send  a  child 
to  one?  I  was  told,  "They  print  brochures, 
that's  how  you  tell.'  I  was  amazed  that  they 
said  that,  because  the  next  summer  after 
David  was  killed,  the  camp  issued  the  same 
brochure  It  had  sent  me  a  year  earlier." 

The  experience  with  Rockefeller's  people 
Jolted  Kurman.  Like  most  citizens,  he  be- 
lieved that  once  you  told  elected  officials 
that  something  was  wrong,  they  would 
change  it.  Moreover,  this  particular  Issue  in- 
volved kids — keeping  them  safe.  Who  would 
not  be  for  that?  Kurman  was  soon  to  find 
out. 

Because  his  furniture  work  took  him  to 
about  a  dozen  state  capitals,  Kurman  was 
able  to  get  to  the  politicians.  He  also  went 
to  the  newspapers,  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions to  get  their  support.  (Kurman  has  a 
file  weighing  more  than  100  pounds,  filled 
with  clippings  from  the  New  England  and 
national  press.)  The  media  rallied  behind 
him,  with  a  few  exceptions.  As  for  the  poli- 
ticians, they  also  were  for  camp  safety,  at 
least  while  Kurman  sat  before  them  explain- 
ing the  problem.  "Sure  they  were,"  he  said. 
"Here  I  am  In  their  office,  telling  them  about 
my  boy  who  drowned,  what  else  can  they 
say?"  Yet  saying  and  doing  are  not  the 
same,  and  Kurman  discovered  In  New  York 
what  was  to  become  a  long  agony  of  con- 
sensus solutions.  He  found  an  assemblyman 
In  Albany  who  sponsored  a  law  calling  for 
life  preservers  while  in  pleasure  boats.  "It 
was  a  mild  bUl,"  said  Kurman,  "Just  re- 
quiring that  people  strap  up  In  a  life  pre- 
server when  they  took  to  the  water.  It  passed 
the  assembly  a  hundred  forty-seven  to  three. 
But  on  Its  final  reading  the  bill  was  starred. 
This  is  a  technical  term  meaning  that  the 
legislation  Is  temporarily  dead  until  the  star 
Is  removed.  I  begged  the  majority  leader  of 
the  assembly  to  remove  the  star — because 
he  had  the  power  to  do  so — but  he  decimed. 
So  the  bUl  died. 

"I  kept  at  it.  In  the  next  session,  I  spent 
at  least  one  hundred  hours  lobbying  for  the 
bill — personal  visits  to  Albany,  to  Niagara 
Falls  to  see  a  state  senator,  to  Utlca  to  see  an 
assemblyman,  to  Astoria,  Queens,  to  see 
another  assemblyman.  This  time  the  bill 
passed.  Rockefeller  signed  it,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  well,  the  system  wUl  work  If  you 
Just  keep  at  it.  But  I  was  astonished  to  find 
that  In  the  final  version  of  the  bill  an  ex- 
emption wfis  made — for  private  ponds  and 
lakes,  exactly  the  waters  where  most  of  the 
summer  camps  are  located.  So  there  was 
really  no  law  at  all.  as  far  as  I  could  see.  In 
fact,  the  law  that  was  passed  was  worse  than 
no  law  at  all,  because  now  parents  would  be 
fooled  and  think  their  kids  were  protected 
at  camp."  Kurman  has  never  been  able  to 
find  out  who  slipped  the  exemption  through. 
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When  he  went  to  work  on  th(   Connectlcxit 
legislature,  known  as  a  fickle  gr  sup.  Kurman 
lound  that  the  editorial  support  of  the  state  s 
newspapers — from   the  small   a:id   conserva- 
tive Greenwich  Times  to  the  Urge  Hartford 
Courant — had  already  alerted  tt  e  politicians. 
Grimly,  something  else  also  aide  1  the  chances 
lor  a  life-preserver  law.  While  the  bill  was 
being   debated   In   committee.    Ive   teen-age 
bojs  In  Palrfleld  County  took  a  < mall  sailboat 
into  Long  Island  Sound  In  rough  waters.  Only 
two   life   Jackets   were   on    boaid.   The   boat 
capsized,  with  three  boys  drowiiing  and  two 
surviving.  The  latter  had  on  th(   life  Jackets. 
Although  the  poUtlclans.  moved  by  this  trag- 
edy,  which   was  felt   throughout   the   state, 
quickly  passed  the  law,  Kurman  lotlced  there 
was    still    pressure    to    weaken    it.    Several 
groups,    representing   camp    op<rators.    were 
Involved.  Kurman  wrote  to  thd  state's  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   and    Natural   Re- 
sources In  Hartford  and  found  a  sympathetic 
ofSclal   in  Bernard  W.  Chaleckli  director  of 
the    Boating   Commission.    Chaleckl   replied 
that  when  the  law  went  Into  effi  tct  many  re- 
quests  were   received    from   th€    Boy   Scout 
camps  asking  for  exemptions.  Th  s  Boy  Scouts 
said  they  could  not  afford  to  bu;  r  a  sufficient 
number  of  Ilfe-savlngs  devices,  so  the  law 
should  not  apply  to  them.  The  Bjatlng  Com- 
mission never  granted   the   exemptions.   An 
irony  of  the  Boy  Scout  request  Is  an  article 
from  a  Boy  Scout  magazine  title  1  "Trip  Pun 
with  Safety."  'Xife  vests  or  jackets  should  be 
standard  equipment  for  every  iianoe  trip — 
one  for  every  person  In  the  part  j.  These  life 
vests  are  to  be  put  on  and  wc  rn  by  every 
person  on  all  occasions  when  o  editions  of 
weather  or  water  Indicate  there  \  s  any  possi- 
bility of  danger  of  upset  or  swamping  from 
wind,    waves,   rapids   or   other  causes.   They 
are  to  be  put  on  before  the  daiiger  area  or 
time  Is  reached  and  kept  on  unLll  after  the 
time  of  hazard  has  passed  .  .  ." 

Kurman 's  eye  easily  saw  the  sp&rks  of  con- 
tradiction flying  off  this  flinty  opposition. 
"There  are  the  Boy  Scouts — holr.  pure  and 
all-Amerlcan.  preaching  safety  for  the  pub- 
lic to  behold  but  all  the  while  tjrylng  to  get 
around  the  law  in  quiet."  The  Boy  Scout 
evasiveness  has  not  been  confined  to  Con- 
necticut. They  have  been  at  work  In  Texas 
also.  State  Senator  Lane  Denton  from  Waco 
wrote  to  Kurman  In  March  1971  1  hat  a  youth 
camp-safety  bill  bad  been  Introduced  by 
blm  in  the  Texas  legislature  anl  sent  to  a 
subcommittee.  Even  at  that  early  stage,  Den- 
ton said,  "the  main  opposition  wks  from  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  private  cami^  operators." 
With  wit,  Denton  added  that  sln<e  these  two 
groups  were  opposed,  "this  type  oJT  legislation 
la  definitely  needed."  Pour  mdnths  later, 
Denton  wrote  to  Kurman  wltU  the  bleak 
news  that  his  bill  had  died  in  su^ommlttee. 
"The  Boy  Scouts  led  the  fight  iigalnst  the 
bill,"  Denton  said.  It  would  %e  eighteen 
months  before  the  Texas  legislature  would 
again  meet.  i 

At  the  same  time  Kurman  was!  going  after 
the  state  poUtlclans,  he  was  alsa  coming  to 
Washington.  A  national  bill  was  Ills  goal.  In 
six  years,  he  believes  be  has  seeii  every  sen- 
ator (or  every  senator's  leglslatir^  assistant) 
and  nearly  all  the  representatives.  One  of 
those  on  the  Hill  rislted  by  Kurtnan  In  the 
early  days  and  who  has  staye4  with  him 
since  is  Dan  Krlvlt.  chief  cotidsel  for  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  |  Labor.  His 
subcommittee  was  the  pad  frofn  which  a 
youth  camp-safety  bill  would  b^  launched. 
If  at  alL  "I  remember  when  Kiirman  first 
came  around."  Krlvlt  recalled.  "l|e  was  emo- 
tional. He  did  all  the  talking.  '&>  made  de- 
mands. He  damned  congressmen  as  do- 
nothing  politicians.  God,  he  cam^  on  strong. 
But  I  have  a  rule — that  you  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  guy  who  his  facts  and 
the  guy  who  has  bluster.  You  can  tell  soon 
enough.  We  see  a  lot  of  speclal-lsterest  peo- 
ple who  are  mostly  big  talk  with  pmall  ar^- 
ments.  The  appeal  of  Kurman  ^as  that  he 


had  a  command  of  the  facts.  I  was  able  to 
check  them  out  pretty  quickly  and  see  that 
he  was  right." 

Another  whom  Kurman  saw  In  his  early 
trips  to  Congress  was  Representative  Doml- 
nlck  Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  A  kindly  man 
who  works  hard  but  one  of  the  anonymous 
herd  of  low-profile  congressmen.  Daniels  took 
an  Interest  In  Kurman  and  agreed  to  hold 
hearings.  In  July  1968,  he  told  his  colleagues 
on  the  opening  day  of  testimony:  "This 
morning  we  take  the  first  major  step  for- 
ward to  provide  minimum  federal  safety 
standards  for  summer  camps  across  the  na- 
tion. We  must  identify  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  such  problems  as  may  exist  and 
consider  whether  state  and  local  regulations 
are  adequate  to  deal  with  them.  If  we  deter- 
mine during  the  course  of  these  hearings  that 
a  significant  problem  exists,  I  pledge  that  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  ameliorate 
the  .situation.  Summer  camps  deal  in  what 
Is  perhaps  the  most  precious  commodity  we 
have — the  lives  of  our  youngsters." 

Although  the  hearings  were  a  success  and 
glowing  statements  of  support  were  heard 
for  the  Daniels  bill,  nothing  ever  came  of 
them  in  the  way  of  legislation.  Dan  Krlvlt 
said  that  "we  couldn't  muster  enough  en- 
thusiasm." Kurman  was  dismayed  that  Con- 
gress did  not  act,  particularly  when  the 
American  Camping  Association — which  Is  not 
a  militant  group — endorsed  the  Daniels  pro- 
posals. Although  Kurman  had  been  around 
politicians  enough  by  now  to  know  that  most 
of  them  were  banal  lightweights,  he  still  had 
faith  that  change  would  come.  At  the  hear- 
ing, he  finished  his  testimony  by  saymg:  "I 
want  to  thank  you.  Chairman  Daniels.  I 
think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  of  this  country  can  go  before 
the  representatives  that  we  have  and  get  a 
hearing  such  as  I  have  had.  It  certainly  does 
far,  far  more  for  my  feelings  toward  this 
wonderful  country  we  live  In  than  anything  I 
have  ever  read  in  textbooks  or  anything  else, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much."  Dan 
Krlvlt,  who  was  present  for  these  words,  said 
that  some  of  the  politicians  were  touched  by 
Kurman's  sincerity.  "He  sounded  almost 
corny,  even  a  little  pious.  But  nobody  in  the 
room  moved  a  muscle  or  shuffled  a  paper 
when  he  spoke." 

Daniels  and  Krlvlt,  as  disappointed  as 
Kurman  that  nothing  resulted  from  the 
hearings  In  the  90th  Congress,  Immediately 
called  witnesses  for  a  new  set  of  hearings 
early  In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. By  now  Kurman  was  becoming  a  wise 
pool  player,  alert  to  aU  the  political  angles 
between  which  legislation  continually  car- 
oms. He  became  a  regular  visitor  to  Washing- 
ton, going  up  and  down  the  halls  of  the 
Cannon  office  building,  the  Raybum  build- 
ing, the  new  Senate  office  buUdlng  and  the 
old  Senate  office  building,  spreadmg  out  his 
facts  to  the  politicians  and  their  aides.  He 
found  senators  more  congenial.  "They  are 
in  for  six  years,  so  they  are  free  from  th© 
pressure  the  representative  gets.  Their  con- 
stituency Is  wider  also,  so  they  don't  have  to 
fear  the  special-interest  groups." 

In  the  House,  Kurman  was  often  amazed 
to  find  friendly  receptions  from  men  and 
women  who  "were  on  the  wrong  side  of 
every  Issue  I  cared  about  except  youth  and 
camp  safety."  On  this,  they  wanted  a  strong 
law,  and  they  said  so.  Following  hearings,  the 
best  bill  to  get  out  of  the  committee  was 
one  calling  for  a  survey.  An  authorization 
of  $175,000  was  requested.  This  was  a  weak 
bUl,  much  flabbier  than  the  Rlblcoff  bill 
which  was  now  making  Its  way  through  the 
Senate  and  had.  In  fact,  been  voted  In  the 
Congress  before.  Ktirman  was  bitter  when 
the  House  voted  down  even  the  weak  survey 
bill.  153-151. 

As  thotigh  It  was  decided  that  a  poisonous 
pesticide  should  be  sprayed  once  and  for  aU 
at  this  bothersome  gnat  from  Westport,  H.  R. 
Gross,  an  Iowa  Republican  known  for  his 


passion  for  saving  the  taxpayers'  mcHiey 
(though  not  on  defense  spending),  spoke 
up.  A  survey  for  $175,000?  asked  Gross.  What 
foUy.  Gross  warned  that  U  the  House  did  not 
watch  out,  It  would  soon  be  sending  federal 
"wet  nurses"  to  look  out  for  the  kids  in 
camp.  A  columnist  for  the  Washington  Star 
also  checked  in  with  his  wit.  "Maybe  some- 
one ought  to  make  another  approach"  rather 
than  the  survey,  wrote  John  McKelway. 
"Why  not  let  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  see  If  it  can  flnd  a  cure  for  home- 
sickness? "  Turning  serious,  McKelway  said 
that  If  it  wasn't  for  "that  small  item  of  $175,- 
000  "  It  would  "probably  be  safe  to  say  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  the  most  innocuous 
thing  to  have  faced  the  91st  Congress."  Kur- 
man had  become  accustomed  by  now  to  the 
hidden  opposition  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
private-camp  operators  but  being  laughed  at 
was  devastating. 

Although  the  public  argument  against  fed- 
eral legislation  for  camp  safety  was  that  the 
states  could  and  should  do  the  Job  them- 
selves, Kurman  believed  another  reason 
existed  also — money.  "Let's  face  It,"  he  said, 
"safety  costs  money.  Spending  money  for 
things  like  life  vests,  sturdy  boats,  qualified 
personnel,  well.  It  means  you  have  an  expense 
you  might  otherwise  cut  corners  on.  Running 
a  camp  is  a  business.  There's  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  Proflts  aren't  evU.  They  only  be- 
come bad  when  you  risk  lives  for  the  sake  of 
making  more  money." 

Instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  brutal 
defeat  he  had  taken,  Kurman  became  even 
more  dogged.  He  kept  In  close  contact  with 
Dan  Krlvlt  and  Domlnlck  Daniels.  Both  ad- 
vised Kurman  that  not  much  more  could  be 
done  In  the  91st  Congress;  let  things  ride. 
The  only  source  of  encouragement  was  In 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  were  now  on  the 
books:  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
and  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
Both  required  that  standards  be  set  and  en- 
forced by  the  federal  government.  If  Con- 
gress could  approve  of  this  kind  of  "federal 
interference"  that  would  affect  industries 
with  earnings  in  the  tens  of  billions,  why 
couldn't  a  camp-safety  bill — involving  only 
one  Industry — bo  passed  also?  Even  more 
compelling  was  another  fact:  If  the  employ- 
ees of  the  camps  were  now  covered  by  a  fed- 
eral safety  law  why  not  the  children?  Yet 
even  this  encouragement  had  a  bleak  side 
to  It.  In  1969,  Congress  had  passed  a  safety- 
and-health  law  for  coed  miners  all  right,  but 
It  had  been  considering  the  law  since  1961 — 
eighteen  years  and  thousands  of  dead  work- 
ers before.  Camp  safety  had  only  been  an 
issue  for  six  years  and  the  total  number  of 
corpses  was  stUl  only  in  the  hundreds.  Have 
a  little  patience,  Mr.  Kurman. 

Oolng  to  the  poet  for  the  third  time. 
DanleU  held  hearings  In  July  1971.  The  same 
facts  of  tragedy  and  negligence  came  out, 
facts  that  by  now  were  trotted  out  like  tired 
dray  horses.  This  time,  the  House  was  faced 
with  a  choice  of  five  bills,  while  in  the 
Senate  the  Rlblcoff  bUl  still  stood.  The  scene 
was  quiet  until  November.  Kurman  again 
came  to  Washington.  The  pressure  was  on 
because  It  was  known  that  the  House  would 
soon  debate  the  camp-safety  bills  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
I  spoke  with  Kurman  and  was  amazed  at  his 
fiillness  of  hope,  that  he  still  talked  as  if 
he  had  discovered  the  outrage  only  that 
morning.  "I  have  faith  In  Congress,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  know  that  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
I've  persuaded  since  the  last  session?"  He 
ran  off  a  few  names,  less  known  to  most 
Americans  than  th©  second-string  line-ups 
of  baseball's  expansion  teams.  Yet  they  were 
people  who  had  power  over  our  lives.  On 
November  4,  the  House,  working  well  Into 
the  evening,  argued  camp  safety,  now  known 
as  Title  19  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Kur- 
man had  allies  who  knew  their  facts  and 
argued  forcefully. 
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Rep.  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania:  "Does 
anybody  In  this  place  really  believe  that 
these  camps  In  America  are  all  safe  and 
quiet  little  havens?  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. The  brochures  they  have  In  most  In- 
stances on  these  camps  are  so  antiquated 
that  they  do  not  even  cover  or  resemble 
what  the  camp  looks  like  when  the  children 
are  sent  there  by  their  parents.  Anybody 
can  be  hired.  No  one  needs  to  pass  any  kind 
of  examlnaUon  or  test  of  any  kind.  There 
U  not  even  a  simple  qvialiflcatlon  or  require- 
ment as  to  theh:  abUity  or  training  or  any- 
thing. A  camp  is  an  open  place  with  abso- 
lutely no  requirements  as  to  who  can  run 
them  and  who  cannot  run  them  or  who  shall 
be  allowed  to  run  them.  This  Is  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  activity  of  youth  In  the 
entire  country  where  there  Is  not  one  single 
federal  regulation  as  to  even  minimum  re- 
quirements for  safety." 

Another  voice  was  from  a  New  York  Re- 
publican, Peter  Peyser.  Referring  to  the 
arguments  calling  for  Inaction  or  delay, 
he  said,  "I  must  say  I  am  a  little  amazed 
by  some  of  the  things  I  am  hearing  said 
about  camp  safety  here.  There  Is  a  problem 
of  camp  safety  but  people  seem  to  be  saying, 
'We  do  not  have  any  statistics  dealing  with 
safety  in  camps.'  Statistics  are  very  simple. 
I  have  a  list  right  here  of  thirty-five  chU- 
dren  killed  this  past  summer,  and  this  Is 
one  section  of  the  country.  They  were  all 
killed  In  camps:  killed  In  accidents,  for  the 
most  part,  which  never  should  have  hap- 
pened. There  were  six  drownings  with  no 
life-guards  on  duty.  Six  were  killed  in  a 
truck  with  a  teen-age  girl  driving  on  the 
highway,  who  had  no  proper  license  to  drive 
a  group  of  children,  and  there  were  no  reg- 
ulations In  the  camp  as  to  who  would  or 
could  drive.  We  have  lists  from  California, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota.  Oklahoma — ^I  can  name  all  these 
states  with  deaths  In  this  year.  There  were 
thousands  of  accidents." 

However  persuasive  these  arguments  were. 
J::ke  Pickle  of  Austin,  Texas,  would  have 
none  of  It.  His  opposition  remained  firm. 
For  one  thing,  "as  an  Eagle  Scout,  I  think 
I  know  what  safety  means  In  any  camp  .  .  . 
Let  us  not  get  trapped  Into  supporting  the 
Daniels  bill  .  .  .  Support  my  substitute,  and 
then  we  can  have  a  study  and  have  some 
facts  to  determine  what  to  do."  Ironically 
Pickle  was  now  calling  for  the  same  survey 
Idea  which  two  years  earlier  had  been  voted 
down  by  the  House  and  mocked  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  columnist.  "This  Is  progress." 
Kurman  said.  "We  will  eventually  have  a 
camp  safety  law.  Everyone  knows  this,  so 
th©  people  like  Pickle  try  to  poke  along  in 
slow  motion  because  they  know  they  can't 
stop  It.  I  cant  give  up.  I  have  to  keep  snap- 
ping at  them." 

The  position  of  Eagle  Scout  Pickle  was 
based  less  on  the  rlghtness  or  wrongness  of 
the  issue  than  on  what  his  constituents  de- 
manded. Pickle  said  on  the  House  floor  that 
he  had  ntunerous  wires  from  "a  dozen  or 
more  major  camps  In  my  district  strongly 
opposing  this  meSLSure  (the  Daniels  bill), 
saying  that  the  states'  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  enforce  any  such  standards." 

Coach  Darrell  Royal,  for  example,  who  ran 
Camp  Champion  when  Le  wasn't  on  the  grid- 
Iron,  had  wired  Pickle.  So  did  the  Dallas 
YMCA  "representing  many  of  the  YMCAs  of 
Texas." 

Pickle  did  not  come  on  as  a  Neanderthal 
who  wanted  the  law  of  the  cave  to  prevail. 
Instead,  he  pictured  himself  as  one  who  truly 
cared  about  the  children.  "Everyone."  he  said, 
"Is  In  favor  of  camp  safety.  There  Is  not  a 
man  or  woman  In  this  chamber  who  would 
vote  against  saving  the  lives  of  children. 
But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  mix  In  some 
Judgment  with  our  fervor.  I  think  the  Intent 
of  the  committee's  legislation  Is  good  and 
I  support  that  Intent.  However,  I  think  w© 
may  be  premature  In  our  action  today.  This 


legislation  would  create  a  new  bureaucracy 
with  strong  regulations.  Inspections,  and  en- 
forcement through  fines  and  mjunctlons.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  readily  admit  and  even  sup- 
port legislation  which  might  save  the  life  of 
even  one  child  away  at  camp.  I  know  in  my 
own  mind  that  there  are  camps  in  this  coun- 
try which  may  need  policing  ...  I  do  not 
think  we  know  enough  about  the  problems 
of  camp  safety.  I  am  not  certain  In  my  own 
mind  U  the  bill  before  us  even  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  mutter.  And  before  we  Jump  with 
the  solution,  I  think  we  would  be  wise  first 
to  survey  the  needs.  I  think  we  should  first 
have  a  comprehensive  study  to  seek  out  the 
basics,  like  how  many  camps  exist,  who  runs 
them,  what  kind  of  safety  training  exists  for 
their  personnel,  what  is  the  true  accident 
record,  and  aU  the  i>ertlnent  questions  which 
must  be  asked." 

H.  R.  Gross,  Mr.  Money  Saver,  was  not 
heard  this  time  around  on  the  Idea  of  the 
survey,  even  though  the  cost  was  now  up 
to  $300,000.  As  a  final  irony.  Gross  Joined 
Jake  Pickle  and  182  others  in  voting  for  the 
survey  amendment  of  Pickle  and  against  the 
standards  bill  of  Daniels.  Only  166  support- 
ed the  latter.  The  survey  amendment  Joined 
the  Rlblcoff  bill  In  the  Senate  and  went 
Into  conference  committee — a  parliamentary 
device  where  a  final  bill  Is  drawn  up  In  closed 
sessions,  reconciling  differences  between 
House  and  Senate  versions.  The  Rlblcoff  bill, 
while  superior  to  the  survey,  was  still  basi- 
cally weak  because  It  only  allowed  states  to 
adopt  HEW  standards,  rather  than  requir- 
ing them  to  do  so.  Thus,  if  Texas  or  any 
state  doesn't  want  to  get  In  line.  It  doesn't 
have  to.  Indeed,  there  Is  small  chance  they 
will.  Oddly,  one  Texas  congressman  who  has 
been  friendly  to  Kurman  and  who  voted 
against  the  Pickle  survey  and  for  the  Daniels 
bill,  was  Bob  Eckhardt.  "I  was  under  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  to  oppose  the  legislation  ( the 
Daniels  blU)  and  received  many  letters  from 
camp  owners  and  directors  from  all  over  the 
Southwest."  Eckhardt  wrote  K\u-man.  "I  can- 
not tell  you  how  much  I  adnalre  your  fine 
work.  It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  It  takes 
such  personal  tragedies  to  wake  the  country 
up.  I  sometimes  fear,  however,  that  the  power 
of  the  special-Interest  lobby  groups  to  defeat 
pro-people  programs  is  limitless." 

I  was  with  Mitch  and  Betty  Kurman  In 
Westport  in  mld-eprlng  1972  when  the  con- 
ference committee  was  wrangling  over  the 
Pickle  and  Rlblcoff  bills.  Kurman  was  In 
high  spirits,  at  the  prospect  that  the  com- 
mittee would  go  along  with  the  Rlblcoff  ap- 
proach. "I'm  sure  they  will,"  he  said  with 
excitement.  "They  know  what  a  long  fight 
this  has  been.  They  know  what  kind  of  ac- 
tion Is  needed,  and  even  then  the  Rlblcoff  ap- 
proach Is  a  mild  one.  I've  spoken  to  every 
man  and  woman  on  the  committee  at  least 
once,  some  of  them  two  or  three  times.  They 
know  me."  Shortly  before  lunch,  a  phone  call 
came  from  Washington.  Kurman  took  It,  and 
five  minutes  later  came  back  to  the  living 
room,  stooped  over,  silent,  slumping  Into  the 
sofa.  "They  settled  on  the  Pickle  s\irvey  bill." 
he  said. 

He  and  Betty  were  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, each  with  their  own  feelings  of  sad- 
ness. But  they  had  a  rage  too.  "We  have  a 
terrific  system."  Kurman  said,  echoing  his 
lofty  statement  In  the  House  hearings  five 
years  before.  "But  money  corrupts.  Every- 
body thinks  politicians  have  power  but  when 
you  talk  to  politicians,  they  say  "What  can 
I  do?  I'm  only  one  congressman.  I'm  help- 
less too."  You  hear  that  from  senators.  Imag- 
ine, a  United  States  senator  saying  he's 
helpless.  I  remember  talking  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey— he  told  me  there  are  'powerful  forces' 
at  work  against  the  camp-safety  bill.  But 
when  I  asked  him  specifically  who  these 
powerful  forces  were,  Humphrey  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  For  the  first  time,  he  was  speech- 
less. It  comes  down  to  this.  For  every  profit- 
able Indnstry  you  have  a  lobby  to  protect 


and  a  group  of  politicians  to  protect  the 
lobby.  It's  like  the  new  double-protection 
door  locks  that  are  selling  so  big  to  keep  the 
thieves  out.  But  the  lobbylng-pcditlcal  com- 
plex keeps  the  thieves  in  so  that  the  public 
never  sees  them.  But  they  steal  and  rob 
from  us  all  the  same.  They  stole  our  son." 

Most  of  the  ptolitlcal  defeats  recorded  in 
American  life  are  suffered  by  persons  holding 
or  seeking  office  and  who,  on  election  day, 
are  rejected  by  the  voters.  But  politicians  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  struck  down  by 
political  defeat.  Cimmon  citizens,  obscure, 
self-supporting,  and  In  debt  to  nothing  but  a 
conscience,  are  rejected  also.  Newspeipers  and 
news  shows  are  flUed  with  reports  on  pri- 
mary campaigns,  delegate  counts,  the  point- 
less polls  and  the  useless  speeches,  so  only 
occasionally  is  anyone  aware  that  a  struggle 
involving  a  lone  citizen  is  going  on.  The  de- 
feat suffered  by  Mitch  and  Betty  Kurman 
was  filled  with  frustration,  anguish,  and 
gloom,  yet  personally  the  Kurmans  were  not 
beaten;  they  held  or  sought  no  office  and 
they  cared  nothing  about  political  parties. 
In  reality,  the  defeat  was  one  for  the  Ameri- 
can political  system,  for  the  goal  of  participa- 
tory democracy  that  glowing  speakers  yak 
about  to  college  students  at  graduation  time. 
The  story  of  Mitch  Kurman  suggests  that  the 
excitement  of  electing  a  new  president  may 
be  the  smelling  salts  by  which  the  public 
apathy  is  revived  but  it  will  barely  disturb 
the  near-dead  feeling  of  the  wealthy  Indus- 
tries supported  by  forceful  lobbies  and  the 
Jake  Pickles. 

I  continue  to  get  calls  and  letters  from 
Kurman,  and  I  write  to  him.  Mostly  he  sends 
along  clippings  of  camping  accidents — six 
kids  killed  here  because  of  bald  tires  on  the 
camp  truck  that  crashed,  two  drowned  there 
because  of  no  life  Jackets;  one  kid  sexually 
molested  by  a  deranged  camp  counselor  who 
was  hired  on  without  background  checking, 
two  children  killed  when  they  slipped  on  a 
rocky  ledge  that  a  counselor  led  them  on 
against  the  advice  of  a  park  ranger.  Each 
story  Is  tragic,  and  I  wonder  how  Kurman 
can  absorb  It  all.  Each  letter  and  call  ends 
on  the  same  note,  that  Kurman  had  recently 
been  to  see  another  congreseman  and  per- 
suaded him  about  the  need  for  a  camp- 
safety  law. 


I>ROTECTlNG    CHILDIIEM    AT    SUMMER    CAMP 

With  considerable  persistence,  not  to  men- 
tion faith  In  his  fellow  legislators.  Rep. 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (D-N.J.)  Is  holding  still 
another  round  of  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act.  His  efforts  go  back 
to  1966.  Rep.  Daniels  stated  recently:  "In  the 
last  three  Congresses,  I  have  held  hearings 
on  youth  camp  safety  with  the  aim  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  tragic  waste  of  young  lives 
occurring  each  summer  because  of  the  dearth 
of  health  and  safety  standards  for  youth 
camps.  There  have  been  many  horror  stories 
brought  to  my  attention." 

Some  8  mUiion  youngsters  attend  summer 
camps.  The  most  recent  statistics — from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  In  Atlanta — re- 
veal that  In  the  summer  of  1073  25  deaths 
occurred,  with  1,448  Injuries  and  1.223  ser- 
ious Illnesses.  But  these  figures  were  mostly 
based  on  voluntary  questionnaires  to  camps 
(with  less  than  half  In  the  7,800  sample  re- 
porting) and  news  clippings.  Such  a  spotty 
way  of  gathering  Information  Is  not  only 
Indicative  of  the  lack  of  concern  about  sum- 
mer camp  safety  but  Is  also  part  of  an  on- 
going pattern.  HEW  Itself  was  required  by 
Congress  to  study  the  Issue — en  evasive  so- 
lution reached  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee — but  could  com©  up  with  only 
a  16-page  report  Issued  a  year  late.  Even 
then.  Rep.  Peter  Peyser  (R-N.Y.) ,  a  cosponsor 
of  the  House  bill,  called  the  report  "incon- 
clusive" and  "useless." 

Among  the  old  and  well-known  facts  pre- 
sented by  the  HEW  report  was  that  current 
state   laws   are   "grossly   Inadequate."   This 
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Is  the  main  reason  for 
standards.  Many  states  have 
laws  at  all,  and  of  the  ones 
few  enforce  them  to  any 
Thus,  It  Is  often  left  to  the 
goodwill  of  the  Individual 
provide  the  most  In  safety, 
strict  and  do  all  they  can  for 
but  what  of  the  ones  who  are 
they  be  allowed  to  set  up  a 
parents  tell  the  difference  bet 
unsafe  camps?  By  scanning 
As  for  self-surveillance,  only  3. 

tlon's    10,600   camps   are   

American  Camping  Association 

The  proposed  Youth  Camp 
tlon  of  Rep.   Daniels  establishfes 
federal    safety   standards    whlc  i 
can  assume  on  their  own — statefe 
act  will  be  subject  to  HEW  au 
HEW  paying  up  to  80  per  cent 
The    Senate    Is    considering    a 
weaker,  because  It  would  only 
for  states  that  wish  to  adopt  a 
safety    program,    leaving    un. 
dren   In   states   that  refuse   to 
weakness  of  this  approach  Is 
ord   of   the  states  In  adopting 
safety  legislation.  Since  hearings 
Congresses  ago,  only  six  states  _ 
their  laws  to  the  point  of  being 
slve.  Hope  is  offered  in  the  Sen 
because  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondal  i 
will  soon  Introduce  another  bill, 
as  the  I>aniels'  proposal  In  the 
Too  many  children  and  their 
learned   the  hard    way   that 
safety  Is  a  much  neglected  issue 
ful  that  only  Rep.  Daniels  and  a 
Including  private   citizens   usln 
time  and  money — have  been 
lonely  campaign.  What  is  needed 
strong  commitment  from  HEW. 
has  been  lacking  for  so  long  and 
been  contributing  to  the  many 
parts  of  the  camping  Industry. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr 
ask  unanimous  consent  to     „ 
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S.  3639 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
Implementation    of    programs 
camp  safety 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a.. 
Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children 
Camp  Safety  Act". 
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Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
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operated    as   a   day   camp   or   as   a   resident 
camp;  and 

(B)  any  travel  camp  which  sponsors  or 
conducts  group  tours  within  the  tJnlted 
States,  or  foreign  group  tours  originating  or 
terminating  within  a  State,  for  educational 
or  recreational  purposes,  accommodating 
within  the  group  Ave  or  more  children  under 
18  years  of  age.  living  apart  from  their  rel- 
atives, parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  days  or  more. 

(2)  The  term  "youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards" means  criteria  directed  toward  safe 
operations  of  youth  camps,  in  such  areas  as — 
but  not  limited  to — personnel  quallflcatlona 
for  director  and  staff:  ratio  of  staff  to  camp- 
ers; sanitation  and  public  health;  personal 
health,  first  aid,  and  medical  services;  food 
handling,  mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness;  wa- 
ter supply  and  waste  disposal;  water  safe- 
ty. Including  use  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
swimming  and  boating  equipment  and  prac- 
tices; vehicle  condition  and  operation;  build- 
ing and  site  design;  equipment;  and  con- 
dition and  density  of  use. 

(3)  The  term  "youth  camp  operator" 
means  any  private  agency,  organization,  or 
person,  and  any  Individual,  who  operates, 
controls,  or  supervises  a  youth  camp,  whether 
such  camp  is  operated  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

GENERAI.  DUTT 
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Sec.  4.  Each  youth  camp  operator  shall 
provide  to  each  camper  safe  and  healthful 
conditions,  facilities,  and  equipment  which 
are  free  from  recognized  hazards  that  are 
causing,  or  are  likely  to  cause,  death,  serious 
Ulness,  or  serious  physical  harm,  as  well  as 
adequate  and  qualified  Instruction,  and  su- 
pervision at  all  times,  wherever  or  however 
such  camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with 
due  consideration  of  conditions  existing  in 
nature. 

PROMtTLGATION  OF  YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETT 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  and 
shall  by  rule  promulgate,  modUy,  or  revoke 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  State  officials  and  with  representatives 
of  appropriate  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions, and  shaU  consider  existing  State  regu- 
lations and  standards  and  standards  devel- 
oped by  private  organizations  which  are  ^- 
pllcable  to  youth  camp  safety.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  initial  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards required  by  this  section  within  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

STATE  JUKISDICnON  AND  STATE  PLANS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time 
desires  to  assume  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  youth  camp  safety 
standards  applicable  to  youth  camps  therein 
(other  than  travel  camps)  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a), 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  In 
■  his  Judgment — 

(1 )  designates  a  State  agency  as  the  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  youth  camp  safety  standards 
which  standards  (and  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards)  are  or  wUl  be  at  least  as 
effective  In  providing  safe  operation  of  youth 
camps  (other  than  travel  camps)  in  the 
State  as  the  standards  promulgated  under 
section  6, 

(3)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  paragraph  (2)  In 
all  youth  camps  In  the  State  which  are  op- 


erated by  the  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sions, 

(4)  provides  for  an  Inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  a 
period  the  camp  is  in  operation, 

(5)  provides  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  pol- 
icy involved  In  inspection  and  certification 
procedures  under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
mittee shall  Include  among  its  members  rep- 
resentatives of  other  State  agencies  con- 
cerned with  camping  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  profes- 
sional or  civic  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  groups 
concerned  with  organized  camping. 

(6)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps  which  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  In  section 
9, 

(7)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(8)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  wUl  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  such  stand- 
ards, 

(9)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require, 

(10)  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  avaUable  to  meet  the  portions  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(11)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  fvmds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  such  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  agency  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  after 
affording  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stanttally  with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contained  therein), 
he  shall  (1)  notify  the  State  agency  of  his 
withdrawal  of  approval  of  such  plan  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such  plan  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect,  but  the  State  may  re- 
tain Jurisdiction  In  any  case  commenced  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  the  plan  in  order  to 
enforce  standards  under  the  plan  whenever 
the  Issues  Involved  do  not  relate  to  the  rea- 
sons for  the  withdrawal  of  the  plan;  and  (2) 
shall  notify  such  State  agency  that  no  fur- 
ther payments  will  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  Act  (or  In  his  discretion,  that 
further  payment  to  the  State  wUl  be  limited 
to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  faUure) ,  untU  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  may  be  made  to  such  State  under 
this  Act  (or  payment  shall  be  limited  to 
programs  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) . 

(e)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  30  days  following  receipt  of  no- 
tice of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify  or 
set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  action  of 
the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify  and 
file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the 
decision  complained  of  was  Issued  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  In  rejecting  a  proposed 
State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  approval  of 
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such  plan  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  the  court  shall  affirm  the  Secretary's 
decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

GSANTS  TO  STATES 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  States  which  have  In  effect  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  6  to  assist  them  In 
carrying  out  such  plans.  No  such  grant  may 
exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  developing 
and  carrying  out  the  State  plan.  Payments 
under  this  section  may  be  made  In  install- 
ments and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  underpayments  or  overpayments. 

<b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  grants  provided  for 
in  this  section. 

ENrOSCEMENT     BT    SECRETARY;     CITATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  be  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  youtd  camp 
safety  standards  In  States  which  do  not  have 
In  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
6,  and  with  respect  to  travel  camps. 

(b)  The  Secretary  •hall  Issue  regulations 
and  procedures  providing  for  citations  to 
youth  camp  operators  for  any  violation  of 
the  duty  imposed  by  section  4,  of  any  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  5,  or  of  any  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  Each  citation  shall  fix 
a  reasonable  time  for  the  abatement  of  the 
violation.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  pro- 
cedures for  the  issuance  of  a  notice  in  lieu 
of  a  citation  with  respect  to  de  minimus  vio- 
lations which  have  no  direct  or  immediate 
relationship  to  safety  or  health. 

INSPECTIONS,  IMVESTIGATIOMS,  AND  RSCORDS 

Ssc.  e.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  enter  and 
Inspect  any  youth  camp  and  its  records,  may 
question  employees,  and  may  Investigate 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearings  or 
investigation  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
provisions  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  To  determine  tlie  areas  in  which  safety 
standards  are  necessary  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
mulgating meaningful  regulations,  camps 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
required  to  report  annually,  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  all  accidents  re- 
sulting In  death,  injury,  and  illness,  other 
than  minor  injuries  which  reqtUre  only  first 
aid  treatment  and  which  do  not  Involve  med- 
ical treatment,  loss  of  consciousness,  restric- 
tion of  activity  or  motion,  or  premature 
termination  of  the  camper's  term  at  the 
camp.  Camps  operating  solely  within  a  State 
which  has  In  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  S  shall  file  their  reports  di- 
recUy  with  that  State,  and  the  State  shall 
promptly  forward  such  reports  on  to  the 
Secretary.  All  other  camps.  Including  travel 
camps,  shall  file  their  reports  directly  with 
th©  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  compile 
the  statistics  reported  and  Include  sum- 
maries thereof  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

PENALTTEB 

Sic.  10.  (a)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who 
willfully  or  repeatedly  violates  the  reqvilre- 
ments  of  section  4,  any  standard,  rule,  or  or- 
der promulgated  pursuant  to  section  5,  or  of 
any  regiilatlons  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$2,500  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  has  re- 
ceived a  second  or  subseqxient  citation  for  a 
serioiis  violation  of  the  same  nature  of  the 
requirements  of  section  4,  of  any  staodanl. 


rule,  or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6,  or  of  any  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  fails  to 
cori«ct  a  violation  for  which  a  citation  has 
been  issued  under  section  8(b)  within  tbs 
pwlod  permitted  for  its  correction  may  be 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500 
for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  or 
violation  continues,  or  until  the  camp  closes 
in  Its  normal  course  of  business. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (d)  a  se- 
rious violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  In  a 
youth  camp  if  there  is  substantial  probabil- 
ity that  death  or  serious  physical  harm  could 
result  from  a  condition  which  exists,  or  from 
one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods,  oper- 
ations, or  processes  which  have  been  adopted 
or  are  in  use.  In  such  camp,  unless  the  oper- 
ator did  not,  and  could  not  with  the  exercise 
of  reasonable  diligence,  know  of  the  presence 
of  the  violation. 

(e)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  vio- 
lation Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where 
the  operator  has  his  principal  office. 

PBOCEDUBJES  TO  COtTNTERACT  IMMINENT  DANCERS 

Bec.  11.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  in  any  youth  camp,  or  In  any 
place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted, 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  exj»ect©d  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  Immediately  or  be- 
fore the  imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Any 
order  issued  under  this  section  may  require 
such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such  imminent 
danger  and  prohibit  the  presence  of  any  In- 
dividual in  locations  or  under  conditions 
where  such  imminent  danger  exists,  except 
individuals  whose  presence  is  necessary  to 
avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such  imminent 
danger. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  Inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  camp- 
site or  place  of  camp  activity,  he  shall  inform 
the  affected  campers,  camp  owners,  and  camp 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  danger  and  that 
he  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary  that 
relief  be  sought. 

VARIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary,  upon  application 
by  a  camp  owner  showing  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances or  undue  hardship,  and  upon  the 
determination  by  a  field  Inspector,  after  in- 
spection of  the  affected  premises  and  facul- 
ties, that  the  conditions,  practices,  or  activi- 
ties proposed  to  be  used  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  If  the 
camp  owner  compiled  with  the  standard,  may 
exempt  such  camp  or  activity  from  specific 
requirements  of  this  Act,  but  the  terms  of 
such  exemption  shaU  require  appropriate  no- 
tice thereof  to  parents  or  other  relatives  of 
affected  campers. 

TRAVEL  CAMPS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  AU  travel  camps  tiiall  register 
annually  with  the  Secretary  on  such  date  as 
he  shaU  prescribe. 

(b)  Registration  shall  consist  of  a  declara- 
tion of  intent  to  operate  a  travel  camp  and 
ShaU  contain  such  other  information  as  tba 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require,  such  as. 


but  not  limited  to,  a  disclosure  of  the  princi- 
pal owners  and/or  operators  and  their  ad- 
dresses, a  list  of  key  supervisory  personnel 
and  their  qualifications,  the  equipment  be- 
longing to  the  camp  which  will  be  utUissed 
in  operating  the  camp,  and  a  reasonably  ex- 
plicit description  of  the  itinerary  for  each 
planned  tour  route  and  activities,  number  of 
enrollment,  number  of  counsellors  and 
supervisory  personnel  to  accompany  each 
tour  and  their  qualifications. 

FEDERAL  RECREATIONAL  CAMPS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  develop 
safety  standards  to  govern  the  operation  of 
Federal  recreational  camps.  The  Secretary 
shall  cooperate  vrtth  Federal  officers  and 
agencies  operating  Federal  recreational 
camps  to  assure  that  such  camps  are  oper- 
ated in  compUance  with  the  Secretary's 
standards.  The  Secretary  may  make  the 
services  of  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  available, 
without  reimbursement,  to  other  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  Fed- 
eral recreational  camp  is  a  camp  or  camp- 
ground which  is  located  on  Federal  property 
and  is  operated  by,  or  under  contract  with,  a 
Federal  agency  to  provide  opportunities  for 
recreational  campUig  to  tlie  pubUc. 

ADVISORY    COtTNCn.    ON    YCtJTH    CAMP    SAFETY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  ooasult  on  poUcy  mat- 
ters relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  particu- 
larly the  promulgation  of  youth  can^  safety 
standards.  The  councU  shaU  consist  of  the 
Secretary,  who  BhaU  be  chairman,  and  nlue 
members  appointed  by  him,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws,  from  persons  who 
ast  specially  qualified  by  experience  and  com- 
petence to  render  such  service  and  shall  In- 
clude one  representative  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Prior  to  making  such 
appointments,  the  Secretary  sliall  consult 
with  appropriate  associations  representing 
organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such  spe- 
cial advisory  and  technical  experts  and  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  councU. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU,  staaU  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  biislness.  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report 
on  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Gkjvemment  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  autbortzed  to 
furnish  such  information,  susgestion.  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  regulations  is- 
sued hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or 
influence  the  curriculum,  program,  or  minis- 
try of  any  youth  camp. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  authorise  or  require  medical  examination, 
immunizatioii,  or  treatment  for  tliose  wbo 
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object  thereto  on  religious  groJnds,  except 
where  such  Is  necessary  for  thi  protection 
of  the  health  or  safety  of  other^ 

AtTTHORIZATlON 

Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized 
piiated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
Act  (In  addition  to  the  amount^^ 
In  section  7)  such  sums  as  may  ^, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3 ) 
for  each  of  the  five  succeeding 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shaU  take  eflfect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment 


be  appro- 
of  this 

authorized 
necessary 
1973,  and 

iscal  years. 


to   the 
executive 
right  to 
of  his 


By  Ml-.  MOSS: 
S.  3640.  A  bill  to  guaranty 
civilian  employees  of  the 
branch  of  the  United  States  trie 
have  a  counsel  or  represental  ive 
choice  present  during  Inte -rogations 
which  may  lead  to  disciplina: -y  actions 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  re]  torts  from 
employees  concerning  their  piivate  life. 
Refen-ed  to  the  Committee  on  ^ost  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES'   RIGHT    TO    toUNCIL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tt  is  week.  I 
introduced  S.  3623.  a  biU  to  gui  xantee  to 
Federal  employees  the  right  to  a  prompt 
evidentiary  hearing  prior  to  rdmoval  or 
suspension  without  pay. 

Today  I  am  introducing  wha  ;  I  regard 
as  a  companion  bill.  This  propc  sal  would 
guarantee  to  Federal  employee^the  right 
to  counsel  during  interrogatiohs  which 
may  lead  to  disciplinary  actions .  The  bill 
would  also  prevent  agencies  'rom  ob- 
taining unwarranted  reports  Irom  em- 
ployees concerning  their  prival  e  lives. 

My  congressional  colleagues  are  well 
aware  that  I  have  always  stningly  de- 
fended the  U.S.  Civil  Service.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  gre  it  strides 
since  the  days  of  the  "spoils  system." 
and  today's  Civil  Service  Systen  stands 
as  one  of  our  Nation's  great  achieve- 
ments. 

But  there  is  still  room  for  cor  siderable 
improvement.  The  vast  majori  y  of  our 
Federal  employees  take  pride  in  their 
jobs,  and  they  are  devoted  to  tt  e  service 
of  their  country.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  we  have  not  yet  provided  tpese  em- 
ployees with  all  of  the  legal  s£»feguards 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  jjobs  with 
the  steadfastness  the  Federal  service  re- 
quires. 

There  is  no  greater  impedime  it  to  de- 
voted, wholehearted  service  tiian  the 
threat  of  unreasonable  or  capric  ious  dis- 
cipline. Unfortunately,  we  ha\^  yet  to 
establish  fully  adequate  protection 
against  the  threat  of  arbitrary  suspen- 
sion or  firing,  and  against  the  Infringe- 
ment of  Individual  privacy. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  this 
protection.  The  bill  is  part  of  thd  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union.  I  have  found  from 
working  on  legislation  with  this  group, 
as  well  as  other  Government  employee 
unions,  that  they  are  concerned  not  sim- 
ply with  Improving  the  lot  of  tlieir  own 
members,  but  with  improving  the  Civil 
Service  System,  and  thereby  str^gthen- 
ing  our  American  system  of  Government. 
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ByMr.  MONTOYA: 
8.  3641.  A  bill  to  amend  ihk 
Works  and  Economic  Developnent 


Pubhc 
Act 


of  1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for 
a  2-year  period,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  introduce  today  a  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  The  biU  provides  for  con- 
tinued authority  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  and  the  seven 
title  V  Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions. Present  authority  expires  on 
June  30, 1974. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  is  cosponsoring  this  bill. 
Senator  Randolph  has  long  championed 
economic  development  programs,  giving 
critical  support  at  all  times  but  espe- 
cially when  the  executive  branch  has 
been  less  than  steadfast  in  its  support. 
The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  first  became  law  in  1965, 
the  same  year  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act.  The  Congress 
intended  to  bring  Federal  assistance  to 
areas  and  regions  suffering  from  high 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  A 
partnership  between  local  areas,  multi- 
county  districts,  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  resulted  over  the  years 
from  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  funds  and  programs 
under  this  act  for  3  years.  We  believe  a 
3-year  authorization  period  is  neces- 
sary to  build  back  stability  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs.  Congress 
is  again  telUng  this  administration  that 
it  does  not  want  to  terminate  these  suc- 
cessful programs.  We  had  to  fight  last 
year  to  ccmtinue  the  EDA  and  the  title  V 
Commissions  for  1  year.  The  time  for  a 
substantial  measure  of  permanence  in 
these  programs  is  now.  The  failure  of  the 
administration  to  propose  something 
more  than  another  1-year  temporary  ef- 
fort adds  to  the  credltability  gap  that 
haunts  it  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

When  Congress  extended  the  act  for  a 
1-year  period  last  Jime,  it  instructed  the 
administration  to  submit  within  6 
months  a  proposal  for  restructur- 
ing these  programs  if  past  efforts  needed 
improvement.  The  result  was  a  proposal 
called  the  Economic  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et requested  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  program  during  which  it  hoped 
to  phase  out  EDA  and  the  Commissions 
and  to  phase  in  the  new  adjustment  pro- 
gram, which  is  essentially  a  block-grant 
program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment heard  administrative  spokes- 
men for  the  proposal  at  a  hearing  In 
March.  S.  3041  contains  that  proposal. 
Since  the  proposal  was  submitted,  we 
have  gathered  a  great  many  reactions  to 
the  administration's  bill — and  they  are 
In  large  measure  negative.  Few  people 
and  groups  who  know  these  programs  be- 
lieve it  wise  to  jettison  a  program  and  an 
agency  that  have  performed  well  and 
have  gained  vast  experience  about  what 
constitutes  economic  development.  The 


administration  proposal  would,  of  course, 
tlirow  the  action  to  the  States.  Much  of 
our  feedback  questioned  whether  the 
States  could  carry  out  such  programs 
with  their  present  capabilities.  The  bill  I 
iJitroduced  today  addresses  the  role  of 
the  States  and  moves  to  increase  their 
capabilities,  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  role  of  development  dis- 
tricts and  local  communities. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  have  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  Congress.  The 
extension  bill  last  year  passed  by  a  wide 
bipartisan  margin.  The  need  for  Federal 
economic  development  programs  does 
not  diminish.  The  economy  is  in  trouble. 
Unemployment  hits  today  like  a  hurri- 
cane, literally  devastating  communities. 
Inflation,  of  course,  hurts  everyone,  but 
it  hurts  the  unemployed  and  low-income 
families  the  most.  These  programs  are 
designed  to  reach  the  unemployed  and 
imderemployed  through  long-range 
efforts. 

The  need  persists  and  is  greater  than 
ever— not  just  in  the  rural  America,  but 
also  in  our  cities — for  the  special  kinds 
of  tools  provided  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development.  Act.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  proposed  in  this  bill  au- 
thorizations which  are  significant  in- 
creases over  the  1975  act  for  a  number 
of  the  programs. 

I  believe  more  money  not  less  should 
be  put  into  these  programs.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  underfundlng  we  have  exper- 
ienced in  the  past  has  had  the  effect 
of  keeping  EDA  and  the  Commissions 
from  attaining  the  best  effect  resulting 
from  adequate  lead-time  planning.  What 
we  have  seen  is  the  administration  ask- 
ing for  but  a  fraction  of  the  authoriza- 
tions, then  coming  back  and  telling  Con- 
gress that  its  evaluation  says  the  im- 
pact of  these  programs  has  not  measured 
up  to  the  goals  and  purposes  for  which 
they  were  enacted.  Thus,  they  should  be 
terminated.  I  suggest  the  effect  is  that 
of  the  proverbial  shell  game. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  features 
of  the  bill  are  these:  First,  to  extend  the 
life  of  these  programs  for  a  3-year  period, 
to  June  30,  1977.  Second,  to  continue 
present  program  categories,  with  some 
amendments  and  additions.  Third,  to 
institute  a  broad  new  effort  to  Incresise 
the  States'  capabilities  In  economic  de- 
velopment. And  fourth,  to  establish  a 
program  specifically  to  deal  with  the 
severe  economic  consequences  of  base 
closings,  environmental  requirements 
and  similar  Federal  actions. 

The  bill  sets  the  title  I  public  works 
authorization  at  a  realistic  figure  of  $300 
million  annually.  The  downhill  sliding 
of  the  economy  in  recent  years  means  the 
addition  of  more  and  more  eligible  areas. 
The  flexibility  and  impact  of  EDA's  pub- 
lic works  program  for  both  country  and 
city  is  known  and  satisfactorily  tested. 
Up  to  $30  million  annually  of  this  au- 
thorization is  to  be  available  for  operat- 
ing grants  for  educational  and  health 
facilities  such  as  vocational  schools  and 
hospitals  whose  construction  initially 
was  financed  In  part  from  title  I  fimds. 
Title  n  authorization  which  includes 
business  loans  and  guarantees  Is  in- 
creased from  a  very  low  $55  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974  to  $100  million  annually. 
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The  authorization  figure  for  all  the  pre- 
ceding years  was  $170  million  annually. 
Our  most  recent  hearings  in  New  Eng- 
land In  May  documented  for  the  sub- 
committee current  and  continuing  need 
for  a  soimd,  flexible  and  expanded  busi- 
ness loan  program.  Amendments  to  this 
title  add  to  that  flexibility. 

Title  n  is  the  planning  and  technical 
assistance  title.  The  bill  laimches  an  ad- 
ditional thriist  to  the  planning  hereto- 
fore undertaken — ^it  emphasizes  economic 
develot>ment  planning,  with  grant  money 
provided  for  that  purpose  to  States  and 
substate  entities.  The  bill  I  introduce 
provides  specific  new  authorization  of 
$15  million  to  States  to  speed  up  their 
capability  to  do  that  much  needed  eco- 
nomic development  planning  at  that 
level. 

Since  1965  EDA  has  significantly  im- 
proved planning  capabilities  at  county 
levels,  at  district  levels,  at  multi-State 
regional  levels — indeed,  at  every  level  but 
the  State  level.  This  provision  will  re- 
dress that  omission.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assist  in  the  effort  to  improve 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  deal  with  the 
Impact  of  adverse  economic  forces  and 
to  participate  in  the  programs  designed 
to  correct  longstanding  economic  im- 
balance. 

The  bill  further  supports  this  effort  by 
adding  a  significant  new  program  to  the 
act  to  begin  with  fiscal  year  1966  and 
1967.  It  would  provide  authority  under 
title  III  to  establish  a  supplementary 
public  works  grant  program  to  be  bA- 
ministered  by  the  States.  The  funds 
would  supplement  title  I  projects.  Funds 
would  be  allocated  to  each  State  based  on 
the  ratio  of  title  I  grants  within  each 
State  since  the  act  first  became  law. 
States  would  match  the  Federal  funds 
it  grants  to  local  public  works  projects  on 
the  basis  of  three  Federal  dollars  to  one 
State  dollar  ratio.  The  first  year,  fiscal 
1975,  would  be  a  planning  year  for  the 
States.  The  authorization  for  1976  and 
1977  would  be  $100  million  each  year.  Mr. 
President,  this  effort,  I  believe,  will  do 
much  to  bring  the  States  into  the  eco- 
nomic development  activity  more  mean- 
ingfully than  has  been  possible  before. 
While  I  do  not  favor  a  block -grant  ap- 
proach as  a  substitute  for  the  programs 
authorized  in  this  act,  I  find  this  pro- 
posal compatible  with  State  involvement 
in  economic  development. 

Title  IV  of  the  act  has  to  do  with  eligi- 
bility of  areas,  and  with  the  development 
district  program.  The  new  language 
opens  up  title  I  areas  to  title  II  eligi- 
bility. Many  of  these  areas  are  urban. 
This  added  eligibility  should  greatly  as- 
sist the  beginnings  of  their  development 
programs,  as  well  as  continuing  to  assist 
programs  in  the  rural  coimties. 

The  basic  building  block  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
since  its  inception  has  been  the  develop- 
ment district  program.  The  law  has  re- 
quired two  redevelopment  areas  in  a 
district  to  enable  it  to  receive  funds.  For 
a  number  of  years  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion about  liberalizing  this  statutory 
requirement  which  had  vaUdity  when  the 
program  first  began.  The  district  was  an 
experimental  approach  to  deal  with  Jobs 
and  Income  at  a  multicoimty  level.  How- 


ever, the  two-area  requirement  limits  the 
number  of  districts. 

Mr.  President,  EDA's  district  program 
is  Its  most  successful  program.  Most 
States  have  developed  multicounty  plan- 
ning, development,  and  coordinating  in- 
stitutions, many  of  them  spurred  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  EDA  development 
districts.  The  OMB-Department  of  Com- 
merce evaluation  report  this  year  con- 
cedes that  the  EDA's  district  program  is 
a  success.  Many  other  Federal  programs 
today  seek  regional  focus  in  their  appli- 
cation. Some  States  have  legislated  their 
own  programs.  The  result  is  a  flexible, 
multi  jurisdictional  institution  that 
seems  to  have  passed  the  innovation 
stage  and  is  here  to  stay. 

The  bill  reduces  the  requirement  of 
two  redevelopment  areas  for  each  dis- 
trict to  one.  The  practical  effect  will  be 
to  increase  substantially  the  number  of 
districts  that  can  be  formed  and  desig- 
nated and  begin  a  program  in  economic 
development 

The  bill  authorizes  $200  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  for  the  title  V 
regional  commissions.  They  are  popular 
with  the  States.  Their  achievements  are 
real  and  enduring.  I  know  in  my  own 
State  the  significant  role  in  development 
played  by  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission.  But  like  someone  once  said 
about  Christianity — "It's  not  that  it  has 
failed;  it's  never  been  tried."  Neither 
have  the  regional  commissions  been  tried 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  meaningful  level 
of  funding  and  with  a  2-  or  3-year  man- 
date so  that  longer  than  1-year  efforts 
can  be  planned.  They  are  understaffed 
and  underfunded.  I  propose  to  assist  this 
multi-State  approach  reach  its  potential 
by  present  authorization  more  than  dou- 
bling its  present  $95  million  annual  au- 
thorization. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  bill 
is  the  addition  of  a  new  title.  Title  EX 
recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  concern 
of  the  administration.  States,  and  local- 
ities for  a  meaningful  response  to  deal 
with  the  severe  economic  consequences  of 
Federal  actions.  Typical  examples  are 
the  closing  of  military  bases  or  closing 
certain  industries  because  of  environ- 
mental requirements.  A  good  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  closing  of  naval  fa- 
cilities in  Rhode  Island.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  program  to  assist  States  and 
communities  in  dealing  with  these 
events,  before  the  fact  if  possible.  The  bill 
authorizes  $100  million  armually.  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
administration  wanted  to  make  the  en- 
tire program  an  adjustment  program, 
phasing  out  the  other  EDA  and  Com- 
mission programs.  What  I  propose  here  Is 
an  expansion  of  the  authority  In  the  act, 
which  has  provided  for  EDA  assistance 
in  section  401  fa)  (4),  the  "sudden  rise" 
section,  to  communities  affected  by  im- 
expected  plant  and  base  closings.  ITiis 
program  would  consolidate  those  efforts 
and  provide  sp>ecial  program  status;  this 
special  program  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  meet  long-term  economic  development 
needs  while  giving  us  the  ability  to  meet 
economic  emergencies  without  one  effort 
detracting  from  the  other. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  an  additional 
$25  million  annual  authorization  for  In- 


dians. Indian  groups  would  continue  their 
eligibility  for  title  I  funds.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  earmark  funds  so  that  they 
are  not  placed  in  competition  for  limited 
funds  with  non-Indian  communities. 

Mr.  President,  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  June  26,  1974,  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  hearing  room.  4200  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  hearing  will 
hear  testimony  from  administration  of- 
ficials, representatives  of  affected  public 
interest  groups,  and  Senators  on  this  bill 
as  well  as  on  the  administration  proposal. 
S.  3041.  Should  the  House  biU,  H.R.  14883, 
pass  that  body  by  that  date,  we  shall  of 
course  also  welcome  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3641 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  105  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  a 
comma  and  the  following :  "and  not  to  exceed 
WOO  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30, 
1977. '.  The  final  sentence  of  section  105  of 
such  Act  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  after  the  words"  June  30,  1973"  and 
Inserting  June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  and 
June  30,  1977."  Section  105  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following :  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
and  June  30.  1975,  June  30,  1976.  and  June 
30,  1977  not  to  exceed  $30  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
such  fiscal  years  shall  be  available  for  grants 
for  operation  of  any  health  or  educational 
project  heretofore  or  hereafter  funded  under 
this  title,  and  such  grants  may  be  made  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof  for  a 
two  year  period  and  75  per  centum  thereof 
In  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  is  made. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  I  of  such  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  included  by  striking  out  section  102. 

(b)  Title  IV  of  such   Act   is   amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  section  401  (a)  : 

"(8)  those  areas  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines,  on  the  basis  of  average 
annual  available  unemployment  statistics, 
were  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  401(a)(7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Any  area  of  substantial  unemployment 
so  designated  under  authority  of  section  102 
of  title  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  which  has  not  had 
such  designation  terminated  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  such  Act  to  be  such  an 
area  designated  under  section  401(a)(8)  of 
such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and  shall  not  exceed  $100  million 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976,  and  June  30, 
1977.". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  all  of  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"See.  202.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  aid  In  financing,  within  a  redevelop- 
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ment  area,  the  purchase  or 
land    and    facilities    (including 
and  equipment)  for  industrial  or 
usage,   including   the   construct: 
buUdings.   the  rehabilitation   of 
or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  th( 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of 
Ings   by    (A)    purchasing    ev 
debtedncss.    (B)    making   loans 
purposes  of  this  section  shall 
ipatlon   in   loans).    (C) 
made  to  private  borrowers  by 
Institutions,  for  any  of  the 
to  In  this  paragraph  upon 
Institution  and  upon  such  terms 
tlons  as  the  Secretary  may 
that  no  such  guarantee  shall 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
outstanding  uapald  balance  of 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorlz«jd 
financing  any  Industrial  or 
tivity  within  a  redevelopment 
making  working  capital  loans,   ( 
teeing  working  capital  loans  mad* 
borrowers    by    private    lending 
upon    application    of   such 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
retary   may   prescribe,   except 
guarantee  shall  at  any  time 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
vinpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 
"(C)     guaranteeing    rental 
leases,  except  that  no  siich 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
payments  required  by  the  lease." 

(2)  by  striking  in  subsection 
comma  after  the  words  "no  loan" 
Ing  Immediately  thereafter  the 
guarantee.". 

(3)  by  striking  out  in 
"Loan     assistance"    and     Inserting 
thereof  "Loan  assistance   (other 
working  capital  loan)". 

Sec.   4.    (a)    Section   302  of   Su^h 
amended.  Is  amended  by 
section  as  section  303. 

(b)    Such   Act.   as   amended,   la 
by   inserting  Immediately  after 
the   following   new  section   302: 

•'302.    (a)    The    Secretary    is 
upon  application  of  any  city  or  oth^r 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  sub 
nlng  and  development  organization 
Ing  an   economic   development   d 
make  direct  grants  to  such  city 
lltlcal  subdivision,  or  organization 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  for 
development  planning. 

The    Secretary    is    further 
assist  economic  development 

"(1)  providing  technical 
than  by  grant)  to  local  governmeii 
the  district;  and 

"(2)    carrying  out   any   review 
required  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
governmental    Cooperation    Act    o 
such   district    has    been    deslgnat4d 
agency  to  conduct  such  review." 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
plication  of  any  State  to  make 
to  such  State  to  pay  up  to  100 
of  economic  development  planning 
all   State  economic  development 
pared  with  assistance  under  this 
be  prepared  cooperatively  by  the 
political  subdivisions,  and  economl: 
ment  dlstrlctA  located  In  whole 
within  such  State,  and  such  State 
to  extent  possible,  be  consistent 
and  economic  development  distric  . 

(c)  Section  303  of  such  Act. 
nated  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec.  303. 
Ing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
section    and    inserting    in    lieu 
following:  "and  $76  million  per  fiscal 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
30.  1978,  and  June  30,  1977.-,  and 
at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
subsection: 
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"(b)  Not  to  exceed  $15  mUllon  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1976,  June  30, 

1976,  and  June  30,  1977,  shall  be  available  to 
make  grants  under  subsection  (b)  of  Section 
302." 

(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $100  million  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  Jime  30,  1976  and  June  30, 

1977,  for  allocation  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
grants  made  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  this  Act. 
Such  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  In  the  ratio  which  grants  made  under 
Title  I  since  August  26,  1965  In  each  State  Is 
to  total  grants  made  to  all  States  since  Au- 
gust 26,  1965.  Such  supplementary  grants 
shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  with  respect 
to  any  projects  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
may  be  used  to  reduce  the  non-Pederal  shar* 
below  the  20  per  centum  required  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  Section  101  or  may  be  vised  to 
waive  the  non-Pederal  share.  Fxinds  available 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  for  such 
supplementary  grants  If  the  State  provides  a 
matching  share  of  35  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  403(a)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "two  or  more  redevelopment  areas" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  one 
redevelopment  area". 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  two  new  subsections: 

"(1)  Each  economic  development  district 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  its 
designation  provide  that  a  copy  of  the  dis- 
trict overall  economic  program  be  furnished 
to  the  appropriate  regional  commission  es- 
tablished under  title  V  of  this  Act,  if  any 
part  of  such  proposed  district  is  within  such 
a  region,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  established  under  the  Appalach- 
Un  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  If 
any  part  of  such  proposed  district  is  within 
the  Appalachian  region. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  assistance  which  Is  avail- 
able under  this  Act  to  a  redevelopment  area 
to  those  parU  of  an  economic  development 
district  which  are  not  within  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  when  such  assistance  will  be  of 
substantial  direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment 
area  within  such  district.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  provided  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  provided 
in  thU  Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  such  parte  to  receive  the 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  grant  assistance 
authorized  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  403(g)  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "per  fiscal  yea*  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1974,  June  30,  1976, 
June  30,  1976,  and  June  30,  1977. 

(d)  In  addition  to  403(g),  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$26  mUllon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  June  30,  1976,  and  June 
30.  1977,  for  projects  for  Indian  tribes  to 
otherwise  carrry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  6(a)  Section  603  of  ouch  Act.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
training  programs"  and  Inserting  "training 
programs,  and  the  payment  of  administra- 
tive expenses  to  substate  planning  and  de- 
velopment organizations  (including  eco- 
nomic development  districts) ,"  In  lieu  there- 
of, 

(c)  Section  609(d)  of  such  Act.  m 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  ths 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  b*  avaU- 
able   untu   expended   $96,000,000,"   and   ln> 


sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1976,  June  30,  1976, 
and  June  30,  1977,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended $200,000,000." 

(d)  Section  511  of  such  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate his  activities  in  making  grants  and 
loans  and  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act  with  those  of  each  of  the  re- 
gional commissions  (acting  through  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  cochalrmen)  established  under 
this  Act  in  making  grants  and  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  title,  and 
each  of  such  regional  commissions  shall  co- 
ordinate its  activities  In  making  grants  and 
providing  technical  assistance  under  this 
title  with  whose  activities  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Each  regional  commission  established 
under  this  Act  shall  coordinate  Its  activities 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (7)  of  section 
503(a)  of  this  Act  with  the  activities  of  the 
economic  development  districts  in  such 
region." 

Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  authorizations  for  titles  1  through  IV 
through  fiscal  year  1971",  approved  July  6, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-304),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1974"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  1977". 

Sec.  8.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  title 
at  the  end  of  the  Act: 

"TITLE  IX— SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  ADJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

"purpose 
"Sec.  901.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  special  economic  development  and 
adjustment  assistance  programs  to  help  State 
and  local  areas  meet  special  needs  arising 
from  actual  or  threatened  severe  unem- 
ployment arising  from  economic  dislocation. 
Including  unemployment  arising  from  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and  from 
compliance  with  environmental  require- 
ments that  remove  economic  activities  from 
a  locality. 

"DEPiNrnoN 
"Sec.  902.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
'eligible  recipient'  means  a  State,  a  redevel- 
opment area  or  economic  development  dis- 
trict established  under  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
an  Indian  tribe,  a  city  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  a  consortium  of  such 
political  subdivisions. 

"GRANTS    BT    SECRITART 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  eligible  recipient 
which  has  experienced,  or  may  reasonably  be 
foreseen  to  be  about  to  experience,  a  special 
need  to  meet  an  expected  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment, or  other  economic  adjustment  prob- 
lems (including  those  caused  by  any  action 
or  decision  of  the  Federal  Government)  to 
carry  out  a  plan  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
which  is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  use 
such  grants  for  any  of  the  following:  public 
facilities,  public  services,  business  develop- 
ment, planning,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, rent  supplements,  mortgage  payment 
assistance,  research,  technical  assistance, 
training,  relocation  of  individuals,  and  other 
appropriate  a-ssistance.  Such  grants  may  be 
used  in  direct  expenditures  by  the  eligible 
recipient  or  through  redistribution  by  It  to 
public  and  private  entities  in  grants,  loans, 
loan  guaranteee,  or  other  appropriate  assist- 
ance, but  no  grant  shall  be  made  by  an 
eligible  recipient  to  a  private  profitmaklng 
entity. 

"(b)  No  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  thU  section  unless  such  plan 
ahal^— 
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"(1)  Identify  each  economic  development 
and  adjustment  need  of  the  eligible  recipient 
for  which   assistance   Is  sought   under   this 

title:  ,  ^    ^ 

•'(2)  describe  each  activity  planned  to 
meet  each  such  need; 

••(3)  explain  the  details  of  the  method  of 
carrying  out  each  such  planned  activity; 

"(4)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  proceeds  from  the  re- 
payment of  loans  made  by  the  eligible  recip- 
ient with  funds  granted  under  this  title  will 
be  used  for  economic  adjustment;  and 

"(5)  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  ad- 
ditional Information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  as  is  practicable 
coordinate  his  activities  in  requiring  plans 
and  making  grants  and  loans  under  this 
title  with  regional  commissions,  states,  eco- 
nomic development  districts  and/OT  other 
appropriate  planning  and  development  orga- 
nizations. 

"REPORTS    AND    EVALUATION 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  eligible  recipient  which 
receives  assistance  under  this  title  shall  an- 
nually during  the  period  such  assistance 
continues  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to 
the  Secretary,  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  prescribe,  and  such  report  shall 
contain  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  economic  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  in  meeting  the  need  It  was  designed  to 
alleviate  and  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  an- 
nual consolidated  report  to  the  Congress, 
with  his  recommendations,  if  any.  on  the  as- 
sistance authorized  under  this  title,  in  a 
form  which  he  deems  appropriate.  The  first 
such  report  to  Congress  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  not  later  than  January 
30,  1976. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  905.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1975,  June  30,  1976, 
and  June  30,  1977.". 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3642.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  pro- 
grams to  promote  innovation  in  trans- 
portation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  I  be- 
lieve could  significantly  improve  our  ap- 
proach to  transportation  policymaking. 
It  would  do  that  by  encouraging  innova- 
tion through  the  pilot  testing  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  policy.  At  the  very  least  It 
would  enhance  our  understanding  of  the 
economic  dynamics  of  transportation  by 
air  and  road,  and  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  some  of  our 
present  policies.  Its  four  measures  are 
firmly  based  on  economic  theory,  but  do 
not  restrict  themselves  to  an  academic 
ideal  of  optimum  economic  efBciency. 

In  transportation  policymaking,  as  in 
all  matters,  we  take  other  factors  into 
consideration  including  fairness,  re- 
gional balance,  broader  national  interest, 
et  cetera.  This  is  right  and  proper.  It  is 
equally  proper,  however,  that  we  make 
such  decisions  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
facts,  and  that  we  be  explicitly  aware  of 
how  much  a  particular  policy  is  costing 
us,  what  Its  benefits  are,  and  to  whom 
they  flow. 

This  concern  for  explicitness  and  open- 
ness Is  central  to  the  first  two  compo- 
nents of  the  bill.  The  first  requires  that 
at  all  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hearings, 
estimates  of  the  main  benefits  of  pro- 


posed policy  decisions  shall  be  given  to- 
gether with  the  assumptions  underlying 
such  estimates,  and  that  any  group  shall 
be  allowed  to  present  its  own  similar 
analyses.  This  would  require,  in  effect,  a 
broad  economic  impact  statement  analo- 
gous to  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment we  now  demand  for  major  invest- 
ment decisions.  It  recognizes  that  trans- 
portation services  do  have  significant 
economic  consequences  for  interests  or 
groups  as  well  as  areas  and  that  we 
should  attempt  to  take  this  explicitly 
into  account  instead  of  implicitly  as  we 
do  now. 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  CAB 
is  supposed  to  regulate  the  airline  in- 
dustry in  the  public  interest  when,  quite 
frankly,  I  do  not  see  any  accepted  defini- 
tion of  that  term.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  us  assume  it  be  equal  to  consumer  in- 
terest but  the  evidence  shows  otherwise, 
for  the  CAB  is  mandated  to  also  take  in- 
to consideration  other  aims  including, 
amongst  others,  national  defense,  the 
highest  degree  of  safety,  soimd  economic 
conditions  in  the  industry,  and  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  air  carriers.  We 
cannot  blithely  assume  that  all  these 
various  goals  can  be  maximized  simul- 
taneously. If  we  want  more  of  some,  then 
you  have  to  have  less  than  the  other — 
involving,  therefore,  the  diversion  of  re- 
sources from  one  group  to  another. 

The  obvious  implication  from  the  fact 
that  unregulated  airline  rates  within 
California  are  significantly  lower  than 
interstate  fiights  of  a  comparable  length 
is  that,  to  a  significant  extent,  regulated 
resources  are  being  directed  from  the 
consumer  to  other  groups.  As  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Jordan,  a  leading  economist  on  air- 
line regulatory  policy  has  pointed  out, 
groups  directly  involved  include  airline 
employees,  lawyers  smd  regulatory  prac- 
titioners, aircraft  and  engine  manufac- 
turers, government  agencies,  commimi- 
cation  carriers,  petroleum  companies,  et 
cetera. 

Thus  the  goal  of  the  lowest  fares  for 
the  maximum  number  of  people  is,  in 
fact,  not  a  preeminent  one.  The  CAB  is 
also  attempting  to  Implement  its  wide, 
complex,  ambiguous  mandate  to  perform 
a  variety  of  other  functions.  Yet,  unless 
we  try  and  make  clear  in  this  process 
what  the  rationale  is,  what  the  assump- 
tions are,  and  what  our  priorities  are 
between  all  these  different  goals,  we  run 
the  danger  of  losing  control  of  policy- 
making and  eventusdly  finding  that  we 
are  fulfilling  none  of  our  aims  very  well 
or  achieving  them  (very  inefficiently)  at 
incredibly  high  cost. 

Thus,  in  this  manner,  for  example, 
one  of  the  alternative  goals  is  to  ensure 
the  contribution  of  regulated  airlines  to 
the  national  defense.  The  failure  of  the 
present  policy  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  out  of  the  338  wide-bodied  jets 
ordered  through  November,  1973,  only  20 
are  to  be  convertible  for  cargo  use  and 
now  we  have  a  call  to  provide  direct  in- 
centives to  the  airlines  to  purchase  cargo 
capable  aircraft. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  aircraft 
engine  manufacturers  and  airline  em- 
ployees to  benefit,  then  we  seem  to  have 
been  doing  well.  We  now  have  extra- 
ordinary excess  capacity  resulting  from 
three  major  postwar  replacement  cycles 


and  from   the  underutilization  of   air- 
craft. 

I  believe  we  should  attempt  to  bring 
these  issues  under  more  explicit  con- 
sideration— and  that  this  measure,  while 
in  no  way  a  complete  answer,  would  be  a 
significant  step  in  that  direction. 

The  same  principle  imderlines  section 
two,  which  deals  with  the  provision  of 
air  service  to  small  communities.  In  a 
report  by  the  CAB's  own  staff  on  this 
issue,  they  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  short  haul,  low  density  air 
service  using  large  aircraft  was  not  the 
small  amount  claimed.  Instead  it 
amounted  to  more  than  $2C  per  passen- 
ger on  the  average,  and  in  one  extreme 
case  over  $200. 

The  report  also  calculated  the  con- 
sidered savings  that  could  be  achieved 
if  the  current  support  program,  which 
is  a  very  complex  mix  of  indirect  with 
direct  subsidy,  were  changed  to  one 
totally  direct  subsidy  program  relying  on 
competitive  bids.  This  is  what  this  meas- 
ure proposes — a  2-year  test  of  this  p>oIicy 
to  see  whether  it  can  do  what  its  pro- 
ponents claim. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  measure  vhich 
is  hostile  to  serving  small  communities — 
it  is  just  that  we  should  attempt  to  sup- 
ply that  service  at  the  least  possible  cost 
and  that  we  should  be  conscious  of  what 
that  cost  is.  It  is  simply  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  coherent  transportation 
policy  when  whole  parts  of  the  network 
operate  without  a  proper  accounting  of 
benefits  and  costs. 

Section  3  addresses  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  airport  congestion.  Although  the 
energy  crisis  has  had  certain  positive  ef- 
fects in  terms  of  reduction  of  flights, 
congestion  is  still  a  problem  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  in  the  future.  Our  tradi- 
tional response  to  the  long  waiting  lines 
for  takeoff,  or  the  seemingly  eternal 
circling  of  the  holding  pattern,  is  to 
build  more  airports  or  expsmd  existing 
ones.  This  was  the  moving  force  behind 
the  1970  airport  development  and  aid 
program. 

Yet.  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of 
evidence  that  this  policy  is  a  mistake. 
Indeed,  let  me  quote  Prof.  Ross  Eckert  of 
UCLA,  a  leading  expert  on  airport  con- 
gestion : 

The  program  (ADAP)  is  unlikely  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  for  two  reasons.  First,  most 
of  the  investments  already  bought  will  have 
little  effect  In  reducing  congestion.  Second, 
by  expanding  facilities  without  imp>osing 
peak-hour  landing  fees  demand  and  conges- 
tion are  encouraged.  The  program  has  not 
only  perpetuated  the  problem  it  was  design- 
ed to  deal  with  but  has  probably  made  the 
problem  worse. 

Thus,  section  3  authorizes  a  pilot  test- 
ing of  peak-hour  landing  charges  to  see 
whether  they  would  even  out  the  demand 
for  major  airport  use  and  divert  some  of 
the  traffic  to  relieve  airports.  There  is  a 
very  strong  economic  argument  to  sug- 
gest that  it  wUl. 

A  imiform  fees  structure  in  the  con- 
text of  peaked  demands  leads  to  many 
different  inefficiencies.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, when  nmway  space  is  allocated 
by  willingness  to  incur  delay  rather  than 
willingness  to  pay.  much  lower  valued 
flights,  such  as  instructional,  recrea- 
tional or  short  haul  carriers,  are  given 
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preference  over  high  valued 
such  as  a  heavily  laden 
jet. 

Of  course,  the  value  of  som« 
general  aviation  trips  may  be 
mjst  carrier  flights  will 
value,  and  this  position  is 
ported  by  the  experience  of 
three  airports  in  1968.  Wher 
hour  fee  was  applied 
and  air  taxi  traffic  dropped 
cent  at  peak  hours — strongly 
tliat  it  was  of  marginal 
other  hand,  the  costs  of 
these  three  airports  during 
estimated  at  almost  $49  mil. 

The  potential  savings  are 
1970  study  of  runway 
York's   JFK   airport 
minimum  peak  hour  chargefe 
raised  to  $100  for  all  flights, 
tion  in  general  aviation  flight 
solidation   of  competing 
roughly     equal     the     entire 
growth  in  traffic  at  Kennedy 
accommodate  this  growth 
creased  runways  would 
million  investment. 

The  PAA's  preferred  methcjd 
ing  severe  congestion  is 
rationing    with    hourly 
maximum  number  of  flights 
utilized,  but  the  FAA  can 
pirical  basis  on  which  to 
time  between  carriers,  air  taxjs 
eral  aviation.  It  is  really  no 
administrative  guess  work 
place  of  the  function  that 
tinely  provide. 

Now  it  would  be  dishonest 
that  this  measure  guarantees 
fact,  I  am  saying  the  exact 
lis  experiment — let  us  give 
authority  to  try  this  out  at 
congested   airports.    The 
sisted  the  experimental  use 
landing    fees   on    the 
might  Increase  costs  or 
the  aviation  system — a 
ignores    the    costs    and 
caused  by  the  present  system 

The  only  way  to  resolve 
is  to  try  it  out — a  good  test 
Washington's  National  and 
ports.  If  it  is  proven  to  have 
effect,  even  that  will  be  an 
we  then  have  greatly 
edee  of  the  economic  nature 
traffic. 

Exactly  the  same  points 
final  part  of  the  bill,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportatl4n 
tiate   with   recipients    of 
funds  to  try  out  an 
gram  of  road  user  charges  in 
highways.  I  have  the  benefit, 
analysis  of  our  mass  transit 
Prof.  George  Hilton  of  the 
California.    His   basic   positicjn 
there  are  two  very  different 
tlons  of  the  dechne  in  U.S 
systems  since  World  War  II 
most  of  our  mass  transit 
been  based  on  the  one  that  is 
thus  dooming  them  to  failure 
to  only  limited  success) . 

The  one  which  has  been 
developed  by  Llye  Pitch  and 
<a  private  research  firm)   in 
1960's.   and  was  at  the 
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1964  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 
It  states  that  mass  transit  declined  be- 
cause it  was  undercapitalized.  The  chan- 
neling of  enormous  funds  from  the  high- 
way tnist  fund,  and  so  forth  into  roads 
created  an  imbalanced  situation,  with 
mass  transit  being  Increasingly  unable 
to  compete  with  the  car.  In  a  sense, 
then,  it  says  that  travelers  were  lured 
away  from  mass  transit  by  road  con- 
struction and  can  be  lured  back  again 
if  the  investment  imbalance  is  rectified. 
Thus  it  follows  fairly  logically  that  our 
policy  should  be  to  spend  money  on  mass 
transit,  its  appeal  will  return  and  thus 
ridershlp. 

The  alternative  interpretation,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  decline  is  not  simply 
a  result  of  us  spending  a  lot  of  money 
on  roads  and  little  on  mass  transit,  but 
is  also  related  to  significant  changes  in 
the  geographic  layout  of  cities,  changes 
in  the  labor  force,  changes  in  recrea- 
tion habits  ( and  a  whole  set  of  similarly 
complex  changes).  At  the  very  least  this 
interpretation  suggests  that  the  reasons 
for  mass  transit  deterioration  are  more 
complicated  than  just  a  lack  of  money 
being  spent  on  them.  In  particular,  it 
says  that,  linked  in  with  the  changes  in 
city  form  (growth  of  suburbia,  and  so 
forth)  is  the  fact  that  as  families'  in- 
come has  increased  the  demand  for  cars 
has  gone  up  even  faster.  Thus,  simply 
spending  money  on  mass  transit  in  itself 
will  not  change  the  situation.  Drivers 
can  only  be  persuaded  to  change  their 
behavior  when  driving  becomes  more 
costly  to  them. 

If  one  accepts  such  an  interpretation, 
one  should  have  a  two-barreled  approach 
of  simultaneously  improving  mass  trans- 
it together  with  pricing  road  use  in  con- 
gested areas  at  peak  times,  preferential 
treatment  for  public  transport  vehicles, 
and  so  forth — crvr  users  pay  by  having 
to  wait  longer  than  bus  passengers.  The 
rationale  for  this  is  that  the  social  costs 
of  car  use  In  certain  cities  at  certain 
times  has  become  almost  intolerably 
high,  and  that  this  type  of  policy  is 
equitable  because  rush-hour  drivers  do 
not  pay  the  full  costs  of  providing  the 
capacity  to  handle  peak  hour  traffic, 
the  congestion,  pollution,  and  so  forth, 
they  cause. 

Such  a  policy  does  not  involve  physical 
restriction  on  anyone,  but  just  a  use  of 
the  price  mechanism  to  improve  trans- 
portation, (and  transportation  policy)  in 
cities.  Further,  it  would  be  tried  out  only 
in  conjimctlon  with  funding  of  new  sig- 
nificant mass  transit  improvements.  I 
am  also  hopeful  that  this  proposal  will 
stimulate  more  debate  and  awareness  of 
the  state  of  the  art  in  technologies  for 
road  pricing. 

At  present  one  of  the  drawbacks  of 
such  ideas  is  that  so  many  of  us  auto- 
matically assume  their  implementation 
would  Involve  toll  booths  or  meters  with 
corresponding  delays  and  traffic  hold- 
ups. This  is  not  the  case  at  all.  There  are 
schemes  which  insure  payment  without 
delay  and  trouble  in  collection.  One  ex- 
cellent idea  indicative  of  what  I  mean 
has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Sumner 
Myers  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Myers'  Idea  simply  In- 
volves a  prepaid  windshield  sticker  for 


congested  area  driving  which,  comprised 
of  two  chemicals,  would  after  a  prede- 
termined period,  change  to  a  new  dis- 
tinctive color,  thus  signifying  that  the 
driver's  paid-for  time  is  up.  Enforcement 
could  thus  be  greatly  simplified.  At  peak 
hoiu-s,  unless  you  have  a  sticker  and  it 
is  the  right  color,  you  are  going  to  get 
a  ticket. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  such  an  idea 
has  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  believe  that 
with  a  little  ingenuity  we  could  develop 
a  viable  system  of  peak  hour  user 
charges.  And  then  the  decision  of  the 
individual  traveler  could  be  made  in  an 
economic  context  which  more  truly  re- 
fiects  the  total  cost  to  society  at  large  of 
providing  him  with  the  transportation 
facilities. 

None  of  these  proposals  offers  pana- 
ceas for  our  transportation  ills — neither 
will  I  pretend  that  they  will  guarantee 
improvements.  What  I  can  say  with  as- 
surance is  that  they  are  all  based  upon 
thoughtful  and  rigorous  economic  anal- 
yses which  predict  significant  improve- 
ments. Their  adoption  does  not  rule  out 
other  policy  options  and  does  not  in- 
volve us  in  enormous  expenditures.  Even 
if  they  all  proved  to  have  little  effect,  we 
will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained,  while,  if  they  are  successful, 
they  offer  the  potential  building  blocks 
for  policies  to  Insure  a  better,  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3642 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Transportation  In- 
novation Act  of  1974". 

BENEFIT    AND    LOSS    STATEMENT    IN    AIR 
CARRIEB    REGULATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  401  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"BBNEFTT  and   loss    STATEMENT 

"(o)  Any  application  for  a  certificate  or 
I>ermlt,  or  change  therein,  or  for  a  change 
In  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice,  or  for  any  other 
action  pursuant  to  this  title  which  would 
affect  service  to  the  public  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  estimate  of  public  benefits  and 
losses  resulting  therefrom.  Including  any  un- 
usual benefits  or  losses  to  Identifiable  major 
groups  within  the  public.  The  Board  shall 
determine  Its  own  such  estimates  and  shall 
accept  and  give  consideration  to  such  esti- 
mates from  interested  parties.  All  such  es- 
timates shall  be  matters  of  public  Informa- 
tion." 

DEMONSTRATION      PROGRAM     IN     PROVIDING      AIR 
SERVICE    TO    SMALL    COMMUNITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
In  enacting  this  section  to  authorize  the 
conduct  of  a  demonstration  program  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  would  en- 
able the  Congress  to  evaluate  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  contract  method 
of  providing  air  service  to  small  communi- 
ties. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  "Air  carrier"  means  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  engages  directly  In,  or 
proposes  to  engage  directly  in,  air  service. 
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(2)  "Air  service"  means  the  carriage  by 
aircraft,  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis,  of 
persons  or  property  as  a  common  carrier  for 
compensation  or  hire. 

(3)  "Board"  means  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

(4)  "Citizen  of  the  United  States"  means 

(A)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  of  one  of  Its  possessions,  or 

(B)  a  partnership  of  which  each  member  is 
such  an  Individual,  or  (C)  a  corporation  or 
associatlcMi  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  the  president  and  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  board  of  directors  and  other 
managing  officers  thereof  are  such  individ- 
uals and  in  which  at  least  75  p)er  centum  of 
the  voting  Interest  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
persons  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  of  one  of  its  possessions. 

(5)  "Small  community"  means  a  village, 
town,  city,  or  other  locality  in  the  United 
States  not  receiving  unsubsldlzed  air  serv- 
ice on  a  dally,  schedule  basis  by  a  certifi- 
cated air  carrier. 

(c)  The  Board  is  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  air  carriers  by 
which  such  carriers  undertake  to  provide  air 
service  to  and  from  small  communities  se- 
lected by  the  Board  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions and  this  section. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  award  contracts  here- 
under In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Pederal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that 
provisions  of  such  Act  which  are  determined 
by  the  Board  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  experimental  program  shall 
be  inapplicable  to  such  contracts. 

(e)  Prior  to  the  award  of  a  contract  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  ascertain  that 
the  proposed  contractor  Is  capable  of  meet- 
ing, during  the  contract  period,  all  require- 
ments of  the  Board  and  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity of  operation. 

(f )  No  contract  under  this  section  may  ex- 
ceed two  years  in  duration  or  be  renewed.  No 
increase  In  contract  price  may  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  an  air  carrier  after  the  contract 
has  been  entered  into,  except  for  increases 
In  costs  attributable  to  Governmental 
actions. 

(g)  In  exercising  the  authority  granted  In 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  designate  the 
geographical  areas  in  the  United  States  with- 
in which  small  communities  will  be  selected 
for  the  award  of  contracts  for  the  provision 
of  air  service.  In  designating  such  areas,  the 
Board  shaU  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  need  to  assure  sufficient  diversity  among 
the  several  geographical  areas,  in  regard  to 
such  factors  as  travel  patterns  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  nature  of  flying  conditions,  pop- 
ulation density,  and  the  nature  of  the  air 
service.  If  any,  that  would  be  provided  other 
than  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  order  that 
the  areas  cMuidered  together  may  afford  a 
basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the  method  of 
providing  air  service  authorized  by  this 
section. 

(h)  In  selecting  small  communities  located 
In  the  areas  designated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  f oUowlng  factors : 

(1)  the  need  for  sufficient  diversity  among 
the  various  small  communities  selected,  so 
that  the  communities  considered  together 
may  afford  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
method  of  providing  air  service  authorized  by 
this  section; 

(2)  the  availability  and  practicability  of 
alternative  means  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  various  small  communities; 

(3)  the  views  of  the  small  communities 
located  wUhln  the  geographical  areas  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section,  and  of  tlie 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  government  of 
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each  State  Uing  partially  or  wholly  within 
such  geographical  areas; 

(4)  the  views  of  air  carriers.  If  any,  cur- 
rently providing  air  service  to,  from,  or  \»- 
tween  any  point  or  points  In  any  geographi- 
cal area  designated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(5)  the  effect  of  such  selection  on  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  air  transpw- 
tatlon  system. 

(1)  A  contract  between  the  Board  and 
an  air  carrier  for  the  provision  of  air  serv- 
ice to  a  small  community  or  communities 
shaU  Include — 

( 1 )  the  minimum  number  of  frequencies 
the  air  carrier  shall  be  required  to  operate 
to  and  from  the  small  community  or  com- 
munities; 

(2)  the  maximum  rates  and  fares  the  air 
carrier  may  charge,  subject  to  revision  for 
such  reasons  and  by  such  procedures  as  the 
Board  may  provide; 

(3)  minimum  passenger  capacity  require- 
ments In  respect  to  the  aircraft  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  air  carrier;  and 

(4)  such  arrangements  as  the  Board  may 
require  by  which  the  Government  may  be 
reasonably  assured  of  reimbursement  In  the 
event  of  default  by  the  air  carrier.  Including 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  obtaining  an- 
other air  carrier  to  provide  the  air  service 
which  the  defaulting  carrier  undertook  to 
provide. 

(J)(l)  The  Board  may  suspend  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  air  carrier  to  provide  air 
transportation  on  a  subsidy-eligible  basis  to 
and  from  any  small  community  in  respect 
to  which  air  service  is  to  be  provided  under 
this  section.  Any  suspension  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  for  no  greater  period  than 
the  term  of  the  contract  under  which  such 
air  service  Is  to  t)e  provided. 

(2)  The  Board  may  relieve  any  air  carrier 
from  any  provision  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (except  subsection  (k) 
of  section  401  thereof)  In  respect  to  air 
service  to  small  communities  pursuant  to 
this  section  if  It  finds  that  such  action  would 
be  In  the  public  Interest. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  551^59  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  actions  of  the  Board  under 
this  section.  Such  actions  may  be  taken  with 
out  notice  and  hearing. 

(k)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations and  Issue  such  orders  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(1)(1)  The  Board  shall,  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  Initiation  of  the  first  procurement 
process  authorized  herein,  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
the  geographical  areas  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (g)  of  this  sectiMi  and  the 
small  communities  selected  ptusuant  to  sub- 
section (h). 

(2)  The  Board  shall,  no  later  than  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  annually  thereafter  so  long  as  a 
contract  entered  Into  hereunder  remains 
outstanding,  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  the  dem<xistratlon  program  au- 
thorized hereliy.  The  Board's  final  repnt, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  ninety  days  after  termination  of  the 
last  outstanding  contract,  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  the  following:  (A)  the 
quality  and  extent  of  air  service  provided 
to  small  communities  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, (B)  the  cost  of  the  Government  of 
such  service,  and  (C)  the  Board's  evaluation 
of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  contract  method  of  providing  air 
services  to  small  communities. 

(m)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  but  not  more  than 
$2,000,000  shall  be  appropriated  in  any  fis- 


cal year.  Such  suras  shall  remain  available 
until  ezi>ended. 

(n)  This  section  shall  terminate  two  years 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  section  shall  not  affect  tne 
disbursement  of  funds  under,  or  the  cariy- 
ing  out  of,  any  contract  commitment,  or 
other  obligation  entered  into  pxirsuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  the  date  of  termination. 

DEMONSTRATION    FSOGRAMS    TO    REDUCE    AIRPORT 
CONGESTION 

Sec.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1975  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS    TO    RISUCE 
AIRPORT    CONGESTION 

"Sec.  54.  (a)  As  a  condition  of  carrying 
out  projects  pursuant  to  this  title  at  air- 
ports selected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  Secretary  .shall  require  the 
carrying  out  of  demonstration  programs  at 
such  airports  to  determine  If  Increased  user 
charges  for  airplanes  using  airports  during 
hours  of  greatest  congestion  will  significantly 
reduce  such  congestion. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  demonstration  programs  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  t>>  o 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section." 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAMS  ON  REDUCING   HIGH- 
WAY   CONGESTION    WITH    TOLL    CHARGES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  enter  Into  such  arrangements  with  re- 
cipients of  assistance  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  demonstration  programs  con- 
current with  impwvement  of  mass  trans- 
portation facilities,  iinder  which  congestion 
at  peak  hours  on  heavily  used  highwavs 
and  streets  Is  reduced  by  the  establishment 
of  toUs  for  the  use  of  such  highways  and 
streets  during  such  hours. 

(b)  Programs  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  carried  out  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions In  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
prohibiting  the  charging  of  tolls  on  highways 
constructed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
such  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  demonstration  programs  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  ex- 
pand rail  passenger  service.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  that  will  commence  the  long 
overdue  process  of  restoring  our  Nation's 
rail  passenger  system  to  the  place  it  de- 
serves In  our  overall  national  transporta- 
tion program.  Although  the  Initial  com- 
mitment to  a  federally  supported  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
was  made  4  years  ago,  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  both  in  terms 
of  better  service  and  improved  planning, 
it  is  imperative  that  this  commitment 
be  increased  and  amplified  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  goals  of  a  truly  balanced  trans- 
portation system  and  obtain  the  benefits 
of  a  rail  system  that  serves  the  Nation's 
needs. 

For  most  Americans,  travel  by  rail  Is 
not  an  available  or  feasible  alternative 
to  the  airplane  and  the  private  auto- 
mobile. Yet  by  the  standards  of  energy 
efficiency,  environmental  improvement 
and  land  use,  raO  service  provides  not 
only  a  better  alternative,  but  also  a  cm- 
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major  urban  centers,  section  I  would  re- 
quire direct  medium  distance  rail  service 
between  large  population  centers — serv- 
ice which  is  currently  insufficient.  It  is 
generally  held  that  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice demand  is  greatest  for  points  100  to 
300  miles  apart.  People  traveling  shorter 
distances  more  often  opt  for  the  auto- 
mobile, while  longer  distances  bring  out 
the  time  advantages  of  air  travel. 

But  within  this  range,  as  has  so  ob- 
viously been  demonstrated  by  the  de- 
mand within  the  Northeast  corridor,  peo- 
ple will  flock  to  the  rails  if  comfortable 
and  eflflcient  service  is  available. 

These  amendments  would  require  such 
service  except  where  an  affirmative  find- 
ing is  made  that  it  would  not  serve  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  As  a 
result  service  could  be  begun  on  such 
routes  as  Pittsburgh  to  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland;  Na.shville  to  Memphis;  and 
Detroit  to  Indianapolis.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  the  potentialities  of 
this  requirement.  Service  on  these  inter- 
urban  routes,  if  available  and  conven- 
ient, would  surely  take  many  travelers 
out  of  their  cars.  The  direct  energy  and 
environmental  benefits,  not  to  mention 
the  future  land  use  benefits  caused  by  a 
lesser  need  for  new  highways  and  air- 
ports, would  be  substantial. 

Section  2  contains  a  major  change  in 
the  Federal  commitment  to  rail  passen- 
ger .service  where  States  or  localities  want 
and  need  such  service  but  carmot  af- 
ford to  institute  it  without  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

Present  law  requires  th.^  Stats  or  local- 
ity to  pay  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
avoidable  costs.  In  no  other  mode  of  in- 
terstate transportation  is  the  Federal 
share  so  low.  For  all  mnjor  road  con- 
struction under  the  highway  trust  fund 
the  Federal  share  varies  from  70  to  90 
percent.  Federal  airport  development  as- 
sistance varies  from  50  to  80  percent 
of  the  costs  involved.  The  House  and 
Senate  passed  versions  of  mass  transit 
assistance  would  provide  an  80  percent 
Federal  share.  My  amendment  would 
change  the  Federal  share  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  assistance  to  66%  percent. 
If  this  sharing  provision  is  to  have  any 
utility  whatsoever,  the  Federal  share 
must  be  on  this  level. 

The  amendment  would  also  authorize 
specific  funds  for  this  assistance.  Cur- 
rently, any  Federal  assistance  under  this 
section  would  have  to  come  out  of  Am- 
trak's  general  appropriation,  thereby  po- 
tentially impairing  service  on  other 
routes.  This  is  obviously  self-defeating.  If 
a  State  or  locality  commits  one-third  of 
the  needed  funding,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stand  ready  to  provide  the 
balance  for  so  necessary  a  service. 

The  third  and  final  major  change  in 
existing  law  is  contained  in  section  4  of 
these  amendments.  This  section  contains 
provisions  which  would  begin  to  put  va- 
cation travellers  back  on  the  railroads, 
which  is  a  service  as  much  needed  by  the 
travellers  themselves  as  by  our  tourist 
and  recreation  industry. 

Last  winter  saw  the  severe  effects  of 
the  gasoline  shortage  on  the  tourist  in- 
dustry. Hearings  were  held  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  energy  related  problems  of 
that  industry.  However,  we  also  witness- 


ed the  tremendous  savings  in  precious 
gasoline  that  can  be  effected  by  cutting 
back  vacation  travel  by  autorrobile. 

If  these  savings  are  to  continue  on  any 
scale — savings  that  are  critical  to  our  en- 
ergy independence — vacationers  must  be 
provided  with  a  reasonable  alternative 
mode  of  transportation  to  recreation 
areEis,  such  as  National  parks  and  shore 
and  mountain  resort  regions.  That  alter- 
native is  clearly  the  passenger  train. 

The  amendments  I  introduce  would 
attack  this  problem  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  would  require  Amtrak  to  designate  five 
routes  from  urban  centers  to  recreation 
areas  on  the  basis  of  maximum  potentisJ 
use.  Service  would  be  instituted  on  these 
routes  in  1975.  Examples  of  service  that 
could  be  provided  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  New  York  City  to  the  Catskiil 
Mountains  resort  area;  Los  Angeles  to 
Las  Vegas ;  and  Boston  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  resort  regions.  Rights 
of  way  and  trackage --now  lying  idle 
with  respect  to  passenger  service — exist 
on  many  such  routes  so  the  costs  would 
be  limited  to  facility  improvement  and 
equipment  acquisition. 

Second,  loan  assistance  would  be  made 
available  to  States  and  localities,  and 
loan  guarantees  would  be  authorized  to 
private  groups,  for  construction  and  im- 
provement of  rail  lines  to  recreation 
areas.  This  will  certainly  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  rail  service  to  recreation  areas, 
and  it  will  do  so  at  a  minimal  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  once 
service  is  instituted,  the  Federal  share 
of  operating  assistance  provided  by  se:- 
ticn  2  would  apply. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  alter  the  trans- 
Fortation  priorities  that  have  led  to  our 
overdependence  on  the  private  automo- 
bile. Last  year,  of  the  $28.2  billion  in 
public  fundings  for  transportation,  only 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  went  to  rail 
transportation.  This  compares  with  88 
percent  for  highways  and  10  percent  for 
air  transportation.  This  past  year  has 
shown  us  that  the  rail  passenger  system 
is  not  dead,  it  is  merely  dormant. 

It  is  time  we  gave  it  some  vitality.  We 
have  seen  that  Amtrak  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  not  do  this 
on  their  own;  legislative  initiative  is  re- 
quired if  rail  passenger  service  is  to  be- 
come a  realistic  alternative  mode  of 
transportation  to  the  private  automobile 
for  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Amendments  of  1974  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
or.'3red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3643 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  tJnlted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Amendments  of  1974." 

Sec.  1.  Title  II  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"Sec.  203.  Extensions  or  Basic  System 

"(a)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  establish, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 
rail  passenger  service  on  such  extensions  of 
the  basic  system  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
the  following: 
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"(A)  by  July  1,  1974,  tliroug^  service  to 
every  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area 
m  the  contiguous  forty-eight  States  exceed- 
ing one  million  in  population; 

•(B)  by  July  1.  1976,  through  service  to 
every  such  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  In 
population:   and 

"(C)  by  July  1,  1978,  through  service  to 
every  such  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand In  population. 

"(D)  by  July  1,  1976,  adequate  service  be- 
tween all  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  in 
population  which  are  between  one  hundred 
and  three  hundred  miles  apart. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  preliminarily 
exclude  an  extension  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  except  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A),  upon  (A) 
a  preliminary  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  does 
not  require  such  extension,  or  (B)  a  prelim- 
inary finding  by  the  Corporation  that  estab- 
lishment of  such  service  is  unnecessary  or 
impracticable.  If  a  finding  of  Impracticabil- 
ity Is  based  on  a  shortage  of  equipment,  the 
Corporation  shall  within  60  days  of  such  find- 
ing, place  orders  for  sufficient  equipment 
necessary  to  institute  such  service.  IX  either 
such  finding  is  preliminarily  made  for  any 
other  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public 
hearing,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  663  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code, 
in  the  area  or  areas  directly  affected  affording 
all  Interested  parties  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Within  60  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  public  hearings,  the  Secretary  sbaU  report 
his  findings  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation,  which  shall  finally  determine 
whether  such  extension  should  be  excluded. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  in 
a  separate  report  for  each  such  exclusion  ex- 
plaining in  detail  the  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. 

"Sec.  a.  Section  403(c)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  is  amended  to  read 
as  fcdlows: 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
reasonable  portion  of  such  losses  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  State,  regional  or  local  agency, 
■hall  b»  no  more  than  331.4  P^  centum  of  the 
solely  related  costs  and  associated  capital 
costs.  Including  Interest  on  passenger  equip- 
ment, less  revenues  attributable  to  such 
service.  If  the  Corporation  and  the  State, 
regional  or  local  agencies  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  reasonable  apportionment  of  such 
losses,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  for  decision.  In  deciding  this  Issue 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  In- 
tent of  this  Act  and  tb«  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  proposed  service. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Corporation,  $10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
$25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1977.  and  $25,000,- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1978. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  403  (d)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  Initiate  not 
less  than  two  experimental  routes  each  year, 
such  routes  to  be  designated  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  sole  basis  of  the  demon- 
strated need  and  probable  use  of  such  serv- 
ice, and  shall  operate  such  routes  for  not 
less  than  two  years.  After  such  two-year 
period,  the  Corporation  shall  terminate  any 
such  route  if  it  finds  that  it  has  attracted 
Insufficient  patronage  to  serve  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity,  or  tt  may  desig- 
nate sucli  route  as  a  part  of  the  basic 
system." 

Sec.  4.  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(e)  (1)  Hie  Corporation  shall  study  the 
need  for  and  potential  use  of  routes  between 
major  centers  of  population  and  heavily  used 
recreation    areas    one    hundred     to    three 


hundred  miles  from  such  population  cen- 
ters. By  July  1,  1975,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shaU  designate  no  less  than  five  such 
routes  for  service  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated need  and  probable  use  of  such  serv- 
ice, costs  of  estaWlshing  such  service  and 
such  other  factor*  as  It  may  prescribe.  Such 
service  may  be  limited  to  certain  days  of 
the  week,  months  of  the  year,  or  otherwise 
as  the  Corporation  finds  necessary.  Service 
shall  be  Initiated  on  such  routes  as  soon 
thereafter  as  is  practicable,  and  shall  be 
continued  for  not  less  than  two  years.  After 
such  two-year  period,  the  Corporation  shall 
terminate  any  such  route  If  It  finds  that  it 
has  attracted  Insufficient  patronage  to  serve 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  or  it 
may  designate  such  route  as  a  part  of  the 
basic  system. 

"(2)  By  July  1,  1976,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Corporation  shall  designate  one 
additional  experimental  recreation  route  and 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 
to  such  designation  and  route  in  the  same 
manner  as  applicable  to  routes  designated 
thereunder,  except  as  specifically  provided 
in  this  paragraph.  Service  on  routes  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  paragrf^h  shall  be 
initiated  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
designation. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  sectlMi 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness and  to  make  loans  (which  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  include  participation  In 
loans),  to  any  State,  or  to  any  local  or  re- 
gional agency,  for  purposes  of  capital  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  improvement  cost 
of  rail  lines  and  facilities  to  recreation  areas. 
Any  loan  provided  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the 
construction,  acquisition,  and  improvement 
cost  necessary  to  institute  service  on  the  pro- 
posed route.  The  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  pursuant  to  this  sxibsection 
may  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subeectloo. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee loans  made  to  private  borrowers  by 
private  lending  institutions  In  connection 
with  constnictlon,  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  rmll  lines  and  facilities  to  recreation 
areas.  The  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  out- 
standing pursuant  to  this  suljsectlon,  at  any 
time,  may  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  and  collect  from  the 
lending  Institution  a  reasonable  annual  guar- 
antee fee.  There  are  authorized  to  be  l^}pro- 
prlated  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  subsectlon. 

(3)  Funds  loaned  or  the  repayment  of 
which  is  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  the  purchase  or  develc^ment  of 
land  and  facilities  and  for  working  capital 
necessary  to  Institute  the  proposed  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  a  recreation  area,  and  shall 
not  be  used  for  operation  or  maintenance  of 
any  part  of  the  line  after  an  Initial  start-up 
period. 

(4)  (A)  A{^lications  for  such  loans  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submis- 
sions as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  to  pro- 
tect reasonably  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

(B)  Each  loan  and  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
extended  in  such  form,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  impropriate: 
Prot>ided,  however.  That  no  such  guarantee 
shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  p>er  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  impaid  bal- 
ance of  such  Indebtedness. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  finding  in 
writing  before  making  a  loan  to  any  ap- 
plicant under  this  section,  that — 

(1)  The  loan  is  necessary  to  institute  the 
desired  rail  passenger  service; 


(2)  It  is  satisfied  that  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  applicant  wUl  be  conducted  in  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  manner;  and 

(3)  the  applicant  has  offered  such  security 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  protect 
reasonably  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  (A)  Each  recipient  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  &x\A  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  ComptroUer 
CSeneral  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination to  any  books,  documents,  and  papers 
and  records  of  such  receipts  which  in  the 
opinion,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  the 
loans  referred  to  In  subsection  (r)(l)  of  the 
section.  The  Secretary  or  any  of  his  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall,  until  any 
financial  assistance  received  under  this  title 
has  been  repaid  to  the  Secretary,  have  ac- 
cess to  any  such  materials  which  concern  any 
matter  that  may  bear  upon — 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  recipient  of  such 
financial  assistance  to  make  repayment  with- 
in the  time  fixed  therefor;  and 

(2)  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  pro- 
cec;ds  of  such  assistance  is  used. 

Sec.  S.  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  need 
for  and  potential  use  of  routes  between  ur- 
banized population  centers  and  airports 
serving  those  population  centers.  He  shall 
Identify  the  routes  where  such  servloe  would 
most  significantly  serve  the  pubUc  conven- 
ience and  necessity  and  estimate  the  Initial 
co6ts  of  each  such  route  and  the  probable 
profitability  of  each  such  route.  He  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  resiUts  of  this 
study  along  with  his  recommendations  as 
to  whether  the  CorporatlMi  should  provide 
any  or  all  such  service,  not  later  than  July 
1, 1975.". 


ByMr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  inclusion  of 
the  services  of  licensed  (registered)  nurse 
practitionei-s  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  nurses 
and  midwives  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  delivery  of  health  services  during 
the  early  stages  of  our  cotin try's  medical 
history.  There  have  been  numerous  tales 
of  these  valiant  women  who  brave  na- 
tural and  man-made  dangers  to  assist  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services.  Florence 
Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton  have  be- 
come part  of  our  folk  history. 

In  remote  areas  of  our  country,  where 
a  shortage  of  doctors  exists,  nurses  con- 
tinue to  perform  those  services  which 
were  historically  performed  by  midwives. 
These  services  include  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care,  the  treatment  of  many 
childhood  iUnesses.  preventive  health 
care,  and  many  home  health  services 
which  are  now  unavailable  from  most 
highly  complex  medical  centers. 

Unfortunately,  during  these  days  of 
advanced  technicsd  knowledge  and 
highly  specialized  training,  in  places 
where  these  complex  medical  centers 
abound,  the  nurses  have  been  relegated 
to  the  very  minor  roles  of  caretakers  and 
administrators.  Despite  their  increased 
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knowledge   and   training, 
skilled  professionals  are 
form    very    few    services 
direct  sui>ervlsion  of  a 
In  addition,  many   nurses 
hours    per   week   in 
clerical  roles  than  in  direct 
This  results  in  an  imder- 
many  qualified  professionals 
companying    over-demand 
doctors.    With    doctors    perl 
many  services  which  could 
formed  by  trained  nurses, 
medicine  has  sky-rocketed. 

In  view  of  the  high  cost 
care  throughout  our  Nation 
that  we  now  release  the 
sionals  from  the  bondage  ol 
supervision  of  medical  doctor  5 
them  to  perform  those  services 
they  have  been  trained  and 
themselves  fully  capable  of 
By   allowing   the   nurses   to 
more  fully  in  the  delivery  of 
care  and  preventive  services 
of  available  health  care  will 
pand,  yet  the  total  cost  of 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  reducet 
the  expanded  services,  the  all 
personal  contact  with  the 
greatly  increase.  This  result! 
boost  would  decrease  recoverj^ 
improve  the  image  of  the 
profession. 

To  encourage  this  change 
less  expensive  and  more 
care  system.  I  am  introducing 
to  amend  the  Social  Security 
vide    for   inclusion   of    the 
licensed  nurse  practitioners 
care  and  medicaid.  I  hope  my 
will  join  me  in  recognizing 
tance  and  far-reaching 
this  trend  in  health  care  and 
secure  an  early  consideratior 
sage  of  this  bill. 
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By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  titlfe  XVrn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prov  ide  for  the 
coverage  of  certain  psycholof  ists'  serv- 
ices under  the  supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefits  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title.  RefeTed  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Preside:^,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1972  by 
authorizing  pajmient  for  t  lerapeutlc 
services  provided  by  a  license^  or  certi- 
fied psychologist. 

There  presently  is  a  growling 
sus  that  we  will  soon  pass  a 
sive  National  Health  Insurance 
fully   support    this    important 
ment,  however,  I  have  been 
note  that  nearly  every  one  o: 
posed   bills  have   limited   the 
approved  mental  health  coverage 
those  services  provided  under 
vision  of  a  physician.  In  takinjj 
sition,  we  have  not  provided  1 
with    a    true    "freedom-of-c|iolce 
choose  the  practitioner  that 
desire. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  Staggering 
costs  of  health  care  in  our  Nat  on  today. 
In  calendar  year  1973,  our  1:  ealth  ex- 
penditures grew  to  $94.1  bDllon  or  7.7 
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percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
This  represented  an  11  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  The  most  recent 
employment  figures  available  further  in- 
dicate that  in  1971,  over  4.4  million  peo- 
ple were  employed  in  health  occupa- 
tions; this  was  5  percent  of  our  civilian 
labor  force  and  made  the  health  industry 
the  third  largest  in  the  Nation.  There  is 
no  question  that  today  health  is  a  major 
concern  for  all  of  us  and  I  feel  it  is  now 
time  to  look  much  more  closely  at  exactly 
how  we  have  been  utilizing  our  precious 
and  very  expensive  health  resources. 

In  the  mental  health  field,  psychol- 
ogists have  long  possessed  recognized  ex- 
pertise. Members  of  that  profession  hold 
positions  of  major  administrative  and 
clinical  responsibility  including  the  chief 
of  a  State  mental  health  division,  heads 
of  hospital  units,  and  chiefs  of  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. As  a  profession  they  also  serve  as 
expert  witnesses  and  on  the  sanity  com- 
missions of  our  courts.  In  47  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  psychologists 
are  licensed  or  certified  under  statute.  In 
their  daily  functioning,  they  simply  do 
not  require  physician  supervision. 

In  my  State  of  Hawaii,  our  largest  in- 
surance company  has  recognized  psychol- 
ogists as  independent  practitioners  for 
the  past  3  years.  Combining  their  cover- 
age and  that  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's Champus  program,  approximate- 
ly 80  percent  of  our  State  population 
have  ready  access  to  psychological  serv- 
ices. Personally.  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween our  psychological  community  and 
its  medical  counterparts. 

In  concluding,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  meas- 
ure and  by  doing  so,  to  insure  that  in  our 
forthcoming  national  health  insurance 
program,  our  constituents  will  have  ready 
access  to  mental  health  services  and  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  practitioner  of 
their  choice. 


By  Mr.  TDNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  3648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  insure  that 
transportation  facilities  built  and  rolling 
stock  purchased  with  Federal  funds  are 
designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  and  the 
elderly.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
public  transportation  systems  are 
thoughtlessly  designed  with  barriers 
blocking  the  handicapped  from  using 
them.  Those  obstacles — small  things  such 
as  steps  and  turnstiles  which  the  more 
fortunate,  able-bodied  person  passes 
without  notice  each  day — pose  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  handicapped  persons. 

The  handicapped  possess  valuable 
training  and  skills.  They  have  both  an 
ability  and  a  desire  to  learn.  Yet.  sense- 
less travel  barriers  prevent  many  of  them 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  our  society.  For 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  waste  of 
valuable  talent.  For  the  Individual,  in- 
fluenced by  a  society  which  holds  pro- 
ductive activity  and  personal  autonomy 
in  the  highest  esteem,  it  can  mean  a  life 
of  despair  and  self-criticism. 


Perhaps  even  more  tragically,  while 
the  handicapped  have  the  same  need  as 
all  of  us  for  social  and  personal  relation- 
ships, needless  travel  barriers  can  cut  off 
a  handicapped  person  from  friends  and 
relatives,  plunging  him  into  a  life  of 
loneliness. 

A  transportation  system  which  pre- 
vents the  physically  handicapped  from 
using  it  discriminates  against  a  popula- 
tion which  has  an  equal  right  to  the  full 
advantage  of  all  the  social  and  economic 
opportunities  offered  by  the  society. 

In  1970  Congress  recognized  that  right 
by  enacting  section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act  which  declared  it  to  be— 

National  policy  that  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  have  the  same  right  as  other 
persons  to  utilize  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services. 

In  1973,  by  passing  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act,  Congress  took  the  further 
step  of  requiring  that  mass  transit  proj- 
ects funded  with  moneys  shifted  from 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  "shall  be 
planned  and  designed  so  that  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  and  services  can  effec- 
tively be  utilized  by  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons." 

Yet,  there  is  still  no  uniform  provision 
making  a  similar  requirement  of  trans- 
portation projects  otherwise  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  eliminate 
the  gap  left  by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  insure  that  rolling  stock  pur- 
chased with  Federal  funds  shall  be  de- 
signed and  constructed  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  elderly. 

I  am  simultaneously  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  to  insure 
that  if  that  legislation  is  passed,  there 
will  be  accessibility  to  new  mass  transit 
facilities  and  vehicles  for  the  himdi- 
capped. 

An  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration study  has  found  that  an 
estimated  total  of  13,370,000  handi- 
capped Americans  would  experience  diflS- 
culties  in  utilizing  mass  transit  systems. 
That  is  more  people  than  the  combined 
populations  of  America's  three  largest 
cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles. An  estimated  5.3  million  of  these 
13,370,000  are  unable  to  use  mass  transit 
at  all,  though  they  could  do  so  if  transit 
facilities  were  modified  and  improved  to 
accommodate  them.  These  5.3  million 
Americans  are  the  physically  handi- 
capped whose  mobility  is  limited  as  a 
result  of  a  chronic  or  long  term  medical 
condition.  Included  in  the  5.3  million  are 
the  1,200,000  arthritics  who  need  wheel- 
chairs, most  of  the  half  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  victims  of  cerebral  palsy, 
66,000  paraplegics,  34,000  quadrapleglcs, 
and  many  of  our  2,000.000  hemiplegics. 
Federal  money  should  not  be  used  to 
build  yet  more  transit  systems  which 
needlessly  segregate  the  handicapped. 

If  a  handicapped  person  is  rich,  he  can 
surmount  some  of  his  problems  by  hiring 
an  attendant  and  by  taking  taxis,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  the  handicapped  are  not 
only  disabled,  but  poor.  Due  to  poor  hous- 
ing, poor  nutrition,  and  neglected  health 
needs,  people  who  were  raised  in  poverty 
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account  for  a  high  proportion  of  the  dis- 
abled. Whereas,  21  percent  of  the  general 
population  live  in  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  over  half  of 
the  families  of  employable,  but  disabled 
adults  live  below  this  poverty  line.  Also, 
among  the  aged  who  live  alone  or  with 
nonrelatives,  77  percent  have  incomes 
under  $2,000  a  year,  and  half  of  America's 
handicapped  are  elderly.  Thus,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  handicapped  have 
a  congressionally  recognized  right  to 
equal  access  to  mass  transit,  mass  tran- 
sit must  be  made  accessible  because  it  is 
the  only  tranportation  which  a  vast  num- 
ber of  handicapped  persons  can  afford. 
Not  only  would  the  handicapped  be 
benefited  if  mass  transit  were  made  ac- 
cessible to  them,  but  our  society  as  a 
whole  benefit  as  well.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  13  percent 
of  the  chronically  handicapped  popula- 
tion of  working  age,  or  some  200,000 
people  would  enter  the  work  force  if 
travel  barriers  in  and  around  metro- 
politan areas  were  removed.  These  are 
people  who  have  gone  through  the  costly 
rehabilitation  process,  who  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  work,  but  who  are 
denied  employment  by  our  thoughtless 
designing  of  transit  systems. 

Providing  transit  facilities  so  that 
these  people  could  get  to  work  would  be 
an  economic  boon.  Their  employment 
would  result  in  an  increase  in  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  This  estimate  omits  increased  tax 
revenues  and  lower  welfare  payments.  As 
a  result,  this  dollar  estimate  is  extremely 
conservative.  Furthermore,  it  does  not 
give  any  indication  of  the  benefits  which 
would  ultimately  be  derived  if  the  handi- 
capped had  access  to  educational  and 
vocational  training.  This  access  is  now 
often  denied  just  by  the  absence  of  tran- 
sit facilities  which  the  handicapped  can 
use  along  with  the  able  bodied. 

Yet  another  economic  benefit  of  mak- 
ing mass  transit  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped is  that  there  would  be  signi- 
ficantly more  revenue  riders.  This  can 
make  an  important  difference  in  the  in- 
come receipts  which  are  crucial  for  every 
transit  system.  Also,  a  great  many  of  the 
handicapped  travel  most  often  between  9 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.  rather  than  between  7 
a.m.  and  9  a.m.  Thus,  they  constitute  a 
trafiSc  market  for  off-peak  hours,  hours 
when  transit  systems  need  patrons 

Another  economic  benefit  to  society  is 
that  a  barrier-free  transit  system,  as  in- 
surance company  studies  have  shown, 
would  result  in  fewer  personal  injuries 
through  the  elimination  of  tripping  and 
falling  hazards.  These  hazards  are  a 
major  cause  of  accidents  to  the  general 
public. 

Also,  another  general  benefit  of  having 
an  accessible  mass  transit  system  is  that 
such  a  system  would  aid  all  of  us  who 
have  ever  been  frustrated  in  our  use  of 
public  transportation  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  are  traveling. 

The  improvements  needed  by  the 
chronically  handicapped  Include  eleva- 
tors allowing  access  to  underground  or 
elevated  mass  transit  stops.  They  in- 
clude wider  doors,  ramps,  and  gates  as 
an  alternative  to  turnstiles  at  transit 
stations.  On  buses,  they  include  lower 


floor  levels,  a  lift  or  ramp  at  the  door, 
and  improved  seating  configurations. 

Such  improvements  would  benefit  a 
skier  with  a  broken  leg  or  an  expectant 
mother.  They  would  benefit  the  busi- 
nessman with  two  suitcases,  the  shopper 
trying  to  carry  bulky  packages,  the  child 
who  is  too  short-legged  to  climb  steps 
safely,  and  the  mother  sti-uggling  to 
guide  a  toddler  through  a  subway  turn- 
stile. 

Although  the  inconveniences  experi- 
enced by  most  people  will  be  no  more 
serious  than  those  posed  by  cumbersome 
packages  or  a  toddler,  the  public's  will- 
ingness to  use  mass  transportation  is  un- 
doubtedly influenced  by  just  such  trying 
encounters.  Clearly,  the  design  and  op- 
erating changes  which  could  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  chronically  handi- 
capped would  also  improve  the  quality 
of  transportation  for  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

That  improvement  in  quality  of  serv- 
ice, it  should  be  pointed  out,  would  re- 
sult in  an  increased  demand  by  revenue 
patrons.  This  would  mean  that  not  only 
would  the  transit  user  beneflt.  but  the 
transit  system  would  economically  bene- 
flt as  a  result  of  having  more  ticket 
purchasers. 

The  benefits,  then,  of  rendering  mass 
transit  accessible  to  the  handicapped 
are  enormous  for  society  as  a  whole. 
The  benefits  loom  especially  large,  how- 
ever, when  compared  to  the  relatively 
minimal  cost.  In  my  State  of  California, 
BART,  providing  rapid  transit  for  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  has  recently 
Legun  operation.  It  is  100-percent  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped.  All  stations 
have  special  elevators.  Boarding  plat- 
forms and  train  interiors  present  no  ob- 
stacles to  wheelchair  movement.  The  sys- 
tem cost  over  $1  billion,  yet.  it  has  been 
estimated  that  It  only  cost  approximately 
$8  million  to  render  the  entire  system 
accessible. 

Buses  present  a  special  problem.  Pres- 
ently, fitting  a  conventionally  designed 
bus  to  accommodate  the  handicapped  is 
expensive.  BART  estimates  it  will  cost 
$19,500  per  bus.  BART  has  voluntarily 
decided  to  fit  36  buses  it  is  going  to  buy 
so  the  buses  will  accommodate  the  han- 
dicapped, demonstrating  how  important 
BART  thinks  it  is  to  make  buses  acces- 
sible. I  think  that  the  cost  of  fitting  con- 
ventional buses  to  accommodate  the  han- 
dicappped  is  too  great  to  force  on  society 
as  a  whole,  however. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  has  been  developing 
transbus.  though.  It  is  a  totally  new  bus 
which  represents  the  first  basic  design 
change  in  urban  transit  buses  in  more 
than  15  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
transbus  will  accommodate  the  handi- 
capped with  optional  equipment  which 
will  costly  only  $1,000  per  bus. 

Protoypes  of  transbus  will  be  tested 
this  summer.  I  think  this  new  bus  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  produc- 
tion by  June  30.  1977.  The  legislation  I 
propose  today  will  give  local  oflacials  buy- 
ing buses  an  option  of  providing  alterna- 
tive services  for  the  handicapped  or  buy- 
ing conventional  buses  fitted  to  accom- 
modate the  handicapped  until  that  date. 
After    June    30,    1977,    however,    when 


transbus  will  be  available,  buses  pur- 
chased with  Federal  money  will  have  to 
be  accessible. 

If  transbus  or  any  other  bus  which  has 
practical,  reasonable  features  to  accom- 
modate the  handicapped  becomes  availa- 
ble at  an  earlier  date,  buses  pmxhased 
with  Federal  money  will  have  to  te 
accessible  as  of  that  earlier  date. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  after  full  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  determines  that  neither 
transbus  nor  any  other  bus  with  practical 
and  reasonable  features  to  accommodate 
the  handicapped  can  be  available  bv 
June  30,  1977,  the  Secretarj'  may  extend 
the  deadline  for  buying  accessible  buses. 
There  may  be  no  extensions  past 
June  30, 1979,  however.  It  is  imreasonable 
to  suppose  that  development  of  accessi- 
ble buses  will  take  any  longer  than  that. 
If  the  Secretary  grants  an  extension,  he 
must  report  his  action  to  Congress  and 
to  the  General  Accounting  OflBce.  GAO 
shall  assess  the  need  for  the  extension 
and  report  to  Congress.  This  will  assur," 
that  any  extension  is  fully  warranted. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
be  a  solid  step  toward  full  integration  of 
the  handicapped.  The  amendment  to 
UMTA  would  assure  that  new  federally 
funded  transit  facilities  would  be 
barrier-free  so  that  both  able-bodied 
and  handicapped  alike  will  be  able  to 
use  mass  transit  to  go  to  work,  to  go 
shopping,  to  visit  fsmiily  and  friend.^;, 
and  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of 
the  community. 

The  amendment  to  the  proposed  Uni- 
fled  Transportation  Assistance  Act — 
UTAP — has  the  same  goal  as  the  amend- 
ment to  UMTA.  It  would  change  UTAP 
so  as  to  insure  that  there  is  not  a  de- 
velopment of  separate,  segregated  trans- 
portation systems  for  the  handicapped 
£is  a  "substitute"  for  making  new  public 
transportation  systems  accessible  to  the 
handicapped. 

Such  a  development  of  purportedly 
"separate  but  equal"  systems  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  making  new  systems  for  the 
general  public  accessible  would  be  al- 
lowed by  UTAP  as  now  drafted,  and, 
obviously,  could  be  redundant  and  costly. 
Also  "separate  but  equal"  facilities 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  handicapped. 
They  desperately  desire  integration  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  and  it 
would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  them  to  have  to 
witness  the  building  of  new  transit  facil- 
ities and  the  purchase  of  new  vehicles 
which  would  have  built  into  them  the 
same  thoughtless  barriers  which  have 
prevented  them  from  using  mass  transit 
in  the  past. 

Neither  my  amendment  to  UMTA  nor 
my  amendment  to  the  proposed  Unifled 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  would 
prevent  special  services  for  the  handi- 
capped such  as  Dial-a-Ride.  Indeed,  the 
amendment  to  UTAP  I  am  proposing 
would  stop  the  proposed  deletion  by 
UTAP  of  section  16  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
for  the  very  purpose  of  continuing  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  set  aside  money  to  fimd  special  trans- 
portation projects  for  the  handicapped. 
My  amendments  would  simply  prevent 
such  projects  from  becoming  a  substitute 
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for  integrating  new  mass  transit  facil- 
ities and  vehicles  by  making;  them  bar- 
rier-free. 

It  was  to  the  end  of  furthering  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  ^odicapped 
not  be  segregated  frton  new  pohlic  mass 
transit  systems  that  sectjnm  (l6<  d  i  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  deftnes 
"handicapped  person"  as  '"any  individual 
who.  by  reason  of  illness,  injury,  aige.  con- 
genital malfunction,  or  othe;  •  permanent 
or  temporary  incapacity-  or  Usability,  is 
unable  without  special  facilities  or  spe- 
cial piannine  or  design  to  utilize  mass 
transportation  facilities  and  services  as 
effectively  as  persons  who  aite  not  so  af- 
fected." The  Unified  Transp^irtatian  As- 
sistance Act,  as  proposed.  ^uW  delete 
that  definition.  My  amoidmetit  to  UTAP. 
in  the  interest  of  furttiering  the  integra- 
tian  of  the  handicapped  ipto  society. 
u^uld  prevent  that  deletion. 

Both  the  handicapped  and  society  as  a 
■whole  would  t)enefit  socially., psychologi- 
cally, and  economically  from  the  integra- 
tion of  the  handicapped  through  provi- 
sion far  barrier -free  mass  transit.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  givp  immediate  consid- 
eration to  my  amendment  o|  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  and  to  insert 
my  amendment  of  the  propased  Unified 
Transportation  Assistance  A^  into  that 
leeisUujQn  so  we  can  be  surd  that  all  of 
our  people  will  be  aUe  to  enj^y  the  bene- 
fits of  mass  transit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  cmanfmous  con- 
sent to  include  the  texts  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  and  the  amendinent  to  the 
Unified  Transport  a  tiorn  Assistance  Act  at 
this  point  in  the  Reook*. 

There  being  no  objection.  '  he  bill  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rectwu,  as  follows: 


S.  3648 
A  blU  to  agynd  the  Urban  Mass  TransporLa- 
tion  Act  of  1964  to  Insure  thai  transporta- 
tion facilities  built  and  rollln  ;  stock  pur- 
chased  ■w<th   Federal   funds   s  re   designed 
and    ocmstrocted    to   be   aooesiilble   to   ttie 
physicaDy  baiKlicappad  and  tl^e  elderly 
Be  it  ewarted  l>y  the  Senate  «fi4  Htnue  of 
Siewe»enUtix>es    af    tKe    V-m.iie4    StaUa    o/ 
Americm  im.  Congress  assem  bied.  fhat  section 
1«  of  tiie  tyrhan  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1864  is  aaneaded  by  adding  at  tiid  end  thereof 
tba  ioUowing:  1 

"<e>  Tbe  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
bus  or  otiier  roJUng  stock  or^ny  station, 
tarmin&l,  or  other  passenger  loattlng  area  for 
use  In  mass  tr»nsp>ort»ttoTi  service  which  Is 
acqnlred,  tBrprtrj^d,  or  constrocttd  In  whole 
or  in  part,  with  PMeral  funds  oi-  under  au- 
thority off  Federal  law  puisuBxr:  to  a  cod- 
tzsct  or  grant  agreenaent  enter*  1  Into  aft^ 
ninety  days  following  the  enactiient  of  this 
subsection  be  designed  and  consl  ructed  with 
features  to  allow  utilization  by  ph3'sically 
handicapped  persons  and  eldertr  ]  lersons  with 
llmtted  mobUlty. 

"(f)  (1>  With  r^fcrd  to  buses  cnly.  a  Oor- 
emor  or  local  publk;  body  aiay  eattsfy  the 
rcquUeittCiit  at  subsection  <«)  ty  prorkliiig 
altemaUre  tractsportatton  aerviq'  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  and^derly  per- 
soos  with  United  mobility.  The  alternative 
service  provided  shall  be  sufficient  to  assure 
that  handicapped  persons  and  elderly  per- 
sons with  limited  mobility  hai  e  avanabte 
mass  tTansportation  serrlce  hi  aceordanoe 
with  Btandards  p«r3mulgated  l;y  ti^e  Secretary. 
'^deral  flaanctal  aKlstaiiee  nailer  BecttoDE 
103(e)  (4)  wd  142  ci  tltie  28.  Uilted  Statee 
Code,  and  this  Act  shall  be  avaU  Lble  for  the 


Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  alternative  serv- 
ices authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4j  of  tills  subsection,  the  alternative 
service  authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (e)  only  until  June 
30.  19T7,  or  ontQ  such  earlier  time  that 
twses  designed  with  practical  and  reasonable 
features  which  allow  their  utilization  by 
physically  handicapped  persons  and  elderly 
persons  with  limited  mobility  become  avail- 
able. 

"(3)  The  alternative  service  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1»  of  this  subsection  may 
be  aaed  to  sattefy  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (ei  until  siicfa  date  later  than  June 
.30.  1977  (but  oot  later  Uuui  June  30.  1978) 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  avaOabOity  of  buses  designed  with 
pracrtlcal  and  reasonable  features  which  allow 
their  utlllzattan  by  physically  handicapped 
persoTYs  and  elderly  persons  with  limited  mo- 
bility. The  Secretary  shall  make  such  deter- 
minatlon  at  least  ninety  days  but  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  da>-E  prior  to 
June  80,  1977.  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity far  an  agency  hearing.  The  Secretary 
Shan  report  his  determination  within  ten 
days  after  making  the  determination  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Oenend  of 
t*»e  United  States.  The  ComptroUer  Oenenil 
shall  review  the  determination  and  report  to 
the  Congress  whether,  taking  into  aooount 
information  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
any  other  relevant  information,  he  concurs 
with  the  Secretary's  determination. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
additional  time  after  the  date  determined 
tmder  paragraph  (3)  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  avaHabOlty  of  buses  designed  with  prac- 
tical and  reasonable  features  which  aLk>w 
their  utUlzatioD  by  physically  handic^ped 
persons  and  elderly  persons  with  limited 
mobility,  the  Secretary  may  permit  a  Gov- 
ernor or  local  public  body  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (e)  by  providing 
alternative  service  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1)  unto  one  y«ar  after  the  date  de- 
termined under  paragraph  I3t .  The  Secretary 
Shan  malce  such  detemitnattoa  at  least 
ninety  days  but  not  more  ttkan  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  prior  to  the  date  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3),  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  determination 
wtthtn  ten  days  of  making  the  determln^lon 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
erml  of  the  United  States.  The  OomptzoUer 
General  shall  review  the  determinatiaD  and 
report  to  the  Congress  whether,  talcing  into 
aooount  Information  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  any  otiier  relevant  Information,  he 
concurs  with  the  Secretary's  determtnatlon.". 

Amcwvmewt  No.  1449 

On  page  7,  line  20.  strike  out  all  through 
page  6.  line  6.  and  insert  in  Ueu  tb«-eof  the 
following: 

"(cHl)  With  regard  to  buses  only,  a 
Governor  or  local  public  body  may  satisfy 
tbe  reqwlrenaent  of  subsection  (b)  by  pro- 
viding alternative  transportation  service  for 
physically  handicapped  persons  and  elderly 
persons  with  limited  mobility.  Tfee  alterna- 
tive service  provided  shall  be  sufiicient  to 
assTire  that  handicapped  persons  and  tfldeoly 
persons  with  limited  mobility  have  arall- 
able  mass  tzansportation  servloe  In  accord- 
ance "With  stAndards  prontulgated  by  the 
Secretary.  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
sections  lOS(e)  (4)  and  142  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act,  as  amended,  shall  foe  available 
for  the  Federal  share  oC  the  cost  of  altema- 
ttiie  sei  floes  authorlaed  by  this  paragraph. 

*'(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  of  this  sabsectioa.  tbe  aiternatlve 
aerrlce  authorlised  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
tills  subsection  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
requirement    of   subsection    (b)    only    until 


June  30.  1977,  or  until  such  earlier  time  that 
buses  designed  with  practical  and  reason- 
able features  which  allow  their  utilization  by 
physically  handicapped  persons  and  elderly 
persons  with  limited  mobllltj-  become  avail- 
able. 

"(3)  The  alternative  B?rvloc  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection  may 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (b)  until  such  date  later  than  June 
30.  1977  (but  not  later  than  June  30,  1978) 
as  the  Secretary-  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  achieve  the  availability  of  busses  designed 
with  practical  and  reasonable  features  which 
allow  their  utilleation  by  physically  handi- 
capped persons  and  elderly  persons  with 
Itmtted  mobility.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  determination  at  least  90  daj-s  but  not 
more  than  120  days  prior  to  June  30.  1977,  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing.  The  Secretary  shall  report  his  deter- 
mination within  10  days  of  making  the  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller CJeneral  of  tbe  United  States.  The 
ComptroUo-  General  shaU  review  the  deter- 
mination and  report  to  the  CcHigress  wheth- 
er, taking  into  aooount  tnfannatlon  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  any  other  reveiant 
information,  he  concurs  with  the  Secretary's 
determination. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  ad- 
ditional time  after  the  date  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (S)  is  necesstuy  to  achieve  the 
avaCabUlty  of  busses  designed  with  practical 
and  reasonable  features  which  allow  their 
utilization  by  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons and  elderly  persons  with  limited  mobil- 
ity, the  Secretary  auiy  permit  a  Governor  or 
local  public  body  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (b)  by  providing  alternative 
8«-vlce  in  aecoTdanoe  with  paragraph  (!)  un- 
til a«ie  year  after  the  date  determined  under 
paragraph  (8).  The  Secretary  ahaU  make 
such  determination  at  least  »0  days  but  not 
more  than  120  days  prior  to  the  date  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  ac  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  determination 
within  10  days  of  making  the  determlnatlcn 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Oomptroller 
Oeneral  shall  review  tlie  determination  and 
report  to  the  Congress  whether,  taking  into 
account  informatioti  available  t«  the  Secre- 
tary aad  any  other  relevant  information,  he 
concurs  with  the  Secretary's  Oetermlnation." 
On  page  15.  line  16.  strike  omt  "(a)". 
On  page  18,  strike  out  lines  19  and  90 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  36«.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  P-statBsh  a  proceditre  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  social  secmity 
benefits  to  hidi'viduals  whose  social  secur- 
ity checks  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or 
otherR-ise  delayed,  and  to  expedite  hear- 
ings and  determinations  respecting 
claims  for  benefits  under  title  n  and 
XVm  of  the  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  sEcrratry  fairness 

Mr.  PFJJi.  Mr.  Fl-esident,  today,  I  am 
introducing  "The  Social  Security  Becip- 
ients  fWmess  Act  of  1974".  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  remedy  the 
loDe-stacding,  unjustifiable,  and  intoler- 
able delays  which  aociaJ  security  recipi- 
ents too  often  face  in  receiving  their  due 
bei^efits. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Senator  I 
have  reand  letters  and  listened  to  my  con- 
stituents describe  to  me  the  economically 
disastrous  and  psychologically  demoral- 
izing experience  of  an  individual  citizen, 
whose  r^^ular  benefit  check  has  been  lost, 
stolen,  or  delayed,  caught  In  tlie  middle 
between  three  or  four  social  security  asid 
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Treasuiy  Department  oflBces.  When  a 
check  is  delayed,  and  when  that  delay 
is  compounded  by  a  prolonged  and  com- 
plicated replacement  process,  the  eco- 
nomic effects  on  the  recipient  can  be 
cruel  indeed. 

The  low-income  recipient,  who  relies 
upon  the  prompt  and  regular  delivery 
of  the  check,  must  go  without  food,  or 
medicine,  or  else  delay  paying  rent,  the 
fuel  or  phone  companies,  or  other  busi- 
ness firms. 

The  middle-income  recipient  is  not 
necessarily  better  off:  Let  me  quote 
briefly  from  a  recent  letter  I  received: 

I  am  having  real  problems  as  far  as  keep- 
ing up  with  my  mortgage,  and  my  phone 
has  been  shut  off  because  I  wasn't  able  to 
pay  it.  Also,  I  have  had  to  cash  in  my  life 
Insurance  to  keep  us  going. 

All  of  this  because  several  checks  had 
been  delayed.  I  am  sure  that  every  Sena- 
tor has,  on  occasion,  picked  up  the  phone 
to  attempt  to  right  a  wrong  of  many 
months  standing.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  constituents'  experi- 
ences with  delayed  checks  and  many 
bouts  with  a  balky  disability  appeals 
process  go  unreported.  The  faith  of 
Americans  in  their  Government  is  at  an 
all  time  low,  and  the  many  examples  of 
thoughtless  and  unresponsive  bureauc- 
racy which  I  have  encountered  in  the 
pursuit  of  fairness  for  these  recipients 
ar6  certainly  responsible  for  a  measure 
of  that  discontent. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
spoken  in  the  Senate  about  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Social  Security  System.  On 
February  7.  1972,  more  than  2  years  ago, 
I  called  for  reform  In  the  processing  of 
benefit  claims,  tmd  listed  what  was  then 
a  growing  roster  of  cases  which  were 
textbook  examples  of  administrative 
clumsiness. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  legislatitm 
which  reflects  my  ideas  and  my  evalua- 
tion of  studies  which  have  focused  on 
the  social  security  claims  process.  This 
legislation  will  not  call  for  a  further  con- 
gressional study  of  the  administrative 
breakdown;  rather,  I  have  based  it  upon 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  clearly 
identifiable  instances  and  locations  in 
which  the  Social  Security  System  works 
expeditiously.  This  legislation  requires 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
make  its  whole  system  work  that  way. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that. 

I  am  targeting  this  legislation  to  the 
two  problems  I  see  most  frequently: 
Rrst,  the  problem  of  the  tardy  replace- 
ment of  benefit  checks  which  have  been 
lost,  stolen,  or  otherwise  delayed.  Second 
is  the  problem,  and  In  some  regions  of 
this  coimtry  the  tragedy,  of  the  enor- 
mous administrative  delays  in  the  dis- 
ability appeals  process. 

LOST.    STOLEN,    OK    DELATED    CHECKS 

The  most  endemic  problem  I  have  seen 
is  the  delay  in  issuing  benefit  checks 
when  a  change  In  client  status  occurs  or 
when  a  regularly  Issued  check  is  lost  or 
stolen.  I  have  recently  worked  on  several 
cases  which  clearly  illustrate  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  and  her  daughter  live  In 
Providence.  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  died  in 
May  of  1973,  and  although  she  properly 
notified  the  Social  Security  Administra- 


tion, her  claim  checks  were  improperly 
drafted  and  made  for  the  wrong  amount, 
for  several  months.  After  my  oflQce  inter- 
ceded, one  check  was  properly  drafted, 
but  the  next  several  reverted  to  the  in- 
correct amoimt  and  wrong  recipient 
name.  Again,  my  office  interceded,  and 
again,  Mrs.  B.  went  on  the  merry-go- 
round  of  one  accurate  check,  followed  by 
a  series  of  unusable  drafts.  After  my 
third  intercession,  the  checks  stopped 
completely.  In  February  1974,  the  situ- 
ation was  corrected,  taking  9  months  to 
solve. 

Mr.  D.  was  disabled  in  May  1972.  His 
benefits  were  supposed  to  begin  in  De- 
cember, 1972,  but,  as  check  after  check 
failed  to  arrive,  Mr.  D.  contacted  my  of- 
fice. An  investigation  failed  to  locate  Mr. 
D's  file  in  social  security's  Baltimore 
headquarters.  To  complicate  matters, 
each  time  a  call  was  made  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  earlier  con- 
tact individual  had  been  replaced,  or  was 
ill,  or  on  vacation.  Mr.  D.'s  case  ostensi- 
bly was  placed  on  "critical,"  "emer- 
gency," and  then  "special  claim"  status, 
but  the  checks  did  not  come.  In  Febru- 
ary of  1974,  Mr.  D.  began  to  receive  some 
compensation.  That  case  problem  took 
14  months  to  resolve. 

When  Mrs.  Y  discovered  that  her 
monthly  check  had  been  stolen  from  her 
mailbox,  she  correctly  reported  the  theft 
and  requested  a  substitute.  That  was  in 
February  1973.  After  repeated  requests 
had  brought  no  result,  Mrs.  Y.  contacted 
my  ofiQce,  and  I  was  advised  In  early  Oc- 
tober 1973,  that  a  substitute  check  would 
be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Y.  during  the  third 
week  of  that  month.  By  November  15, 
when  no  check  had  been  received,  I 
called  Social  Security  again.  Mrs.  Y 
finally  received  a  check,  hand  delivered 
by  a  member  of  the  Secret  Service,  on 
December  3,  1973.  Mrs.  Y.  is  on  a  totally 
fixed  Income.  She  has  no  resources  to 
cushion  the  loss  of  her  money,  yet  It  took 
the  SSA  and  other  agencies  10  months 
to  issue  a  substitute  check. 

It  is  hard  enough  upon  the  average 
family  when  a  check  Is  merely  delayed, 
but  the  experience  of  Mr.  G.  S.  of  Crans- 
ton, R.I.,  illustrates  that  it  may  not  help 
to  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  problem. 

Shortly  before  retirement.  Mr.  G.  S. 
had  Inquired  regarding  his  level  of  bene- 
fits, and  learned  that  he  would  receive 
approximately  $388  per  month.  His  first 
three  checks  had  not  arrived  when  Mr. 
S.  contacted  my  ofiQce.  He  had  already 
filed  the  proper  notification  forms,  and, 
to  complicate  matters,  his  wife's  medi- 
care premiums,  which  should  have  been 
deducted  automatically  from  her  bene- 
fit check,  could  not  be  paid.  When  Mr.  S. 
finally  received  an  official  looking  enve- 
lope and  opened  it,  hoping  that  it  was  a 
check,  he  learned  that  the  couple's  medi- 
cal insurance  coverage  had  been  stopped, 
because  the  premiums  were  not  being 
paid.  The  local  Social  Security  manager 
conceded  that,  with  inquiries  coming  in 
on  the  case,  the  solution  might  have  been 
delayed.  In  other  words,  if  Mr.  S.  had 
not  pointed  out  that  the  defaulting  of 
medical  insurance  was  Social  Security's 
fault,  he  might  have  been  reimbursed 
faster.  Mr.  S.  has  still  not  received  his 
first  check :  Social  Security  has  now  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  lost  his  folders. 


These  examples  clearly  illustrate  that 
the  present  operation  of  this  nonsystem 
is  too  rigid  to  meet  the  completely  justi- 
fiable emergency  needs  of  the  individual 
social  security  recipient.  My  legislation 
puts  the  fiexibility  that  is  needed  into 
the  social  security  law,  so  that  no  person 
or  family  will  ever  again  have  to  wait 
for  more  than  4  days  for  the  replacement 
of  a  delayed,  stolen,  or  misplaced  social 
security  check. 

DisABiLrry  claim  hearings  and  appeals 

If  one  becomes  distressed  upon  review- 
ing the  sorry  performance  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  with  regard  to 
lost,  stolen,  or  delayed  checks,  one  must 
still  reserve  some  measure  of  -astonish- 
ment for  the  discrepancies  which  mark 
the  disposition  of  disability  claim  ap- 
peals. 

I  have  conducted  a  thorough  study  of 
the  disability  appeals  process,  and  I  have 
carefully  documented  an  outstanding 
problem  which  deserves  immediate  at- 
tention and  rectification. 

The  process  by  which  a  claimant  must 
contest  a  social  security  disability  deter- 
mination is  long  and  complex :  it  can  also 
be  a  costly  and  arduous  route.  This  is, 
unquestionably,  an  area  in  which  much 
thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  rights  of 
the  claimant,  and  to  the  proper  role  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  In 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today, 
I  have  pinpointed  one  shocking  aspect  of 
this  appeals  process ;  namely,  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  from  the  date  an  appeal 
is  filed,  imtil  a  final  decision  Is  reached. 
It  has  been  said  that  "Justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied."  What  then,  can  we  say 
about  an  appeals  process  which  is  able  to 
be  routinely  completed  in  93  days  in  one 
region,  but  which  takes  120  days  In  the 
Atlanta  region,  206  days  in  the  Chicago 
region,  and  worst  of  all,  has  recently  been 
taking  an  average  of  226  days  to  complete 
in  New  England?  The  very  important 
question  which  Is  resolved  for  some  of 
our  citizens  in  93  days,  3  months  on  the 
average,  takes  more  than  7  months,  or  an 
average  of  twice  as  long  to  be  resolved 
for  others.  How  can  the  social  security 
bureaucracy  be  content  when  such  vital 
decisions  are  delayed  for  months  beyond 
the  time  which  is  reasonable  and  proper 
for  a  careful  determination? 

It  is  edifying  to  note  here  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  which  ad- 
ministers a  similar  disability  insurance 
system  for  railroad  employees  maintains 
a  3-month  average  for  their  hearings 
and  appeals  process,  regardless  of  the 
region  in  which  the  claim  originated. 

Last  year  more  than  68,000  persons  re- 
quested appeal  hearings  after  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  Initial  disability  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, 61,000  of  those  appeals 
were  finally  adjudicated.  Of  that  num- 
ber, 31,467  were  reversals,  that  is.  find- 
ings in  favor  of  the  claimant  and  In  op- 
position to  the  earlier  disability  deter- 
mination. 

This  means  that  of  the  cases  which 
were  appealed,  more  than  half  were 
found  to  have  been  improperly  decided 
on  the  local  level.  I  believe  that  this 
statistic,  in  itself,  calls  for  a  thorough 
reappraisal  of  the  initial  decision  process. 
What  I  find  shocking  in  this  situation  is 
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the  enormous  disparity  in  -egional  effi- 
ciency in  the  determination  bf  this  issue. 
Thousands  of  disabled  Amjericans  wait 
for  months  because  of  unnecessary  bu- 
reaucratic time  wasting. 
means  a  loss  of  badly 
Each  nxxnth  of  waiting 
reasonably  necessary  repre 
edy. 

Purthennore.  there  are 
figures.  A  close  study  of  the 

cates  that  20  percent  of  the , 

New  England  region  are  mdre  than  289 
days  old.  I  can  compare  this  sorry  record 
with  the  Dallas  region,  the  Nation's  most 
efficient  in  this  regard,  in{  wlilch  the 
average  age  for  the  one 
pending  cases  is  only  1€3 
explored  this  interregional 
I  can  find  no  reason  for 

the  fact  that  aotae 

own  region  among  them,  a 

lieve  that  they  are  not  rt., __. 

providing  adequate  service  tolthe  average 
American.  I  believe  that  this  cavalier  at- 
titude is  wrong  and  must  lie  changed 
and  I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
which  will  require  that  star^ards  of  ef- 
ficiency which  can  be  set  L, ^ 

must  become  the  standards  f^r  all  of  the 
regi<xial  ofBces. 

TitJe  I  of  my  bUl  expedites 

mentof  lost,  stolen,  or , 

social  security  checks.  It  wo^ld  allow  a 
recipient  who  is  due  a  checki  but  whose 
check  has  not  arrived  72  h^u-s  beyond 
its  due  date,  to  receive  a  fuil  value  re- 
pJacement  check  within  24  Jiours  after 
filing  a  claim  and  notice  at  their  local 
social  security  oSce.  Umler  tthis  regula- 
tion, there  would  be  no  7-  k  9-week  or 
more  delay  while  aiK>ther  check  was 
Issued  by  anotJier  departnifnt  of  the 
Government.  There  would  be  IM  &-month 
delay  while  a  computer  i^as  r^iro- 
gramed.  Of  ooorse.  these  bookkeeping 
procedures  would  still  be  canied  out,  but 
no  longer  would  Uiey  be  at  tiie  expense 
of  the  recipient.  A  recipient  wHo  deserved 
a  check  would  get  one,  no  more  than  4 
days  late,  and  I  believe  tiiat  this  would 
represent  a  great  improvement. 

TiUe  U  of  my  bill  modifi^  tbe  dis- 
ability appeals  process.  This  jtitle  would 
put  time  on  the  side  of  the]  individual 
claimant.  It  reQUires  that  t4e  hearing 
and  appeals  process  be  ooni»leted  ex- 
peditiously. Itslapuiatefi  that  if  the  proc- 
ess ejcceeds  lid  days,  from  ttie  date  tix 
request  for  a  hearing  was  file<J  until  the 
date  a  final  determination  was  reached, 
the  claimant  would  be  entitled,  from  that 
110th  day  on,  to  t^  full  benefit  level 
he  or  she  claimed.  Any  benefit^  paid  after 
that  day,  later  found  to  be  invailid  as  con- 
tinuing payments  for  tiie  ailjxidicated 
level  of  disability  compensat^ati.  would 
remain  the  property  of  the  clafcnant,  and 
would  be  assessed  as  a  penalty  on  tbe 
appeals  system  for  delaying  t^  decision 
process.  T 

Of  course,  and  I  want  to  jemphasiae 
this  point,  unnecessary  delays  i-hich  were 
the  responsibility  of  the  claimant,  such 
as  missing  hearing  appointments  with- 
out a  valid  reason,  would  nc|t  be  con- 
sidered In  the  calculation  of  llo  days. 


tion.  This  legislation  would  put  some  bal- 
ance, some  fairness,  if  you  will,  into  the 
relationship  between  an  individual  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimoas 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tiie  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd,  as 
follows ; 

S.  364fi 
Be  it  enacted  &y  the  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
Representatii^es  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Social  Security 
Recipients  Fairness  Act  of  1974" 

TITLE        I— aKPt.ACEMKNT        OP        LOST, 
STOLEN,    OR    DEI4AYED    CHECKS 
Section  205(q>   of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  aroetuleci  to  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  President,  I  beMeve  l^at  com- 
pening  reasons  exist  for  the  timely  and 
thorough  consideration  of  this  leglsla- 


"EJUtJnilCD    BEMEfTT    PATMlmTB" 

"(qXU  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
put  into  effect  procedures  under  which  ex- 
pedited payment  of  monthly  insurance  bene- 
flu  under  this  Title  will,  subject  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection,  be  made  in 
the  m:inner  prescribed  In  paragraph*  (2)  and 
(8),  of  this  subsection. 

'•(2)  (A>  Not  later  than  one  day  after  tlie 
date  an  Individual  files  (with  the  official  and 
at  the  plaoe  prescribed  under  regulatkms  of 
the  Secretary)  a  conjpieted  appilcatton  (de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B) ),  the  Secretarv 
shaU  certify  for  payment  and  cause  to  be 
made  to  such  Individual  the  monthly  In- 
srrrance  benefit  payment  alleged  In  such  ap- 
plication to  be  due  to  such  tndtvldual,  un- 
less information  known  to  the  Secretary  in- 
dicates that  a  material  alleeatlon  made  in  the 
application  is  tmtrue  cm-  for  other  reasons 
such  individual  is  ncrt  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fit payment,  in  whlcli  case,  the  Secretary 
Shan  apprise  such  individual  of  such  Infor- 
mation. 

"(B)  The  application  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  contain: 

"(1»  tiie  name,  address,  and  social  secnrlty 
number  of  the  applicant, 

"(U)  an  allegatltwi  that,  one  or  more 
monthly  benefit  payments  due  and  payable 
to  the  afipllrant  have  not  tiaeu  received  by 
the  applicant  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  application,  and  are  at  least  seventy-two 
hours  overdue,  together  with  the  date  that 
each  such  payment  was  dne, 

-rai)  aa  allegation  tbat  the  applicant  Is 
entitled  to  such  benefit,  and, 

■  ( tv*  such  oaier  data  or  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shail  by  reguUtlons  pKacrlbe. 

■'<3)  Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  a 
certification  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
"be  considered  an  incorrect  payment  for  pur- 
poses of  determlntng  the  llabUlty  of  the 
certifying  or  dteburslng  oflicer. 

"(4)  '^or  purposes  of  thlasubeectkm,  bene- 
fit* payable  under  section  238  shall  be  treated 
as  montlily  locurance  benefits  payable  under 
this  tlUe." 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flr«t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effecUva  in  the 
case  of  applltaitlons  filed  and  written  in- 
quests filed,  under  section  205(q)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  on  and  af*er  the  first  day 
of  the  flist  calendar  month  which  Ije^lns 
awre  tban  sixty  days  after  ttoe  dat«  of  ezkact- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

TTTIiE  n— KXPfflJmWG  or  HSASINOS  A«D 
DSTKRUOiATlONB 
Part  A  of  atle  ZI  of  ttie  aoclal  Secartty 
Act   is  amended   by  inaertias.  Imaedlatety 

after  section  1123.  tite  foUowtng  new  secttoa: 
"Szc.  1134.    (a)    la  tbe  adminlstraUon  at 

the  programs  established  by  title  n  and  tiU* 

XVm.  tbe  Secretary  shall  establisb  prooA- 

duree  designed  to  aaeure  that — 
"(1)  any  duly  requested  hearing  to  whlah 

an  Individual  is  entitled  thereunder  wOl  he 


held  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
such  hearing  is  so  requested,  if  such  hearing 
Is  requested  with  respect  to  a  determination 
oT  the  Secretary  (A)  as  to  the  entitlement  of 
such  tndlvidttal  to  monthly  tnsiH-ance  bene- 
fits under  title  II  and  title  XVIII  or  the 
amount  of  any  such  benefit.  (B)  wlilch  is 
described  in  section  16S9<b)  (1). 

"(2)  not  later  than  110  days  after  any 
hearing  (described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  Is  duly 
requested,  the  Secretary  win  render  a  final 
determination  on  the  Issues  which  were  the 
subject  of  such  hearing,  or  If  no  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  has  been  made  at 
tbat  time,  the  Secretary  shall  ntake  payments 
of  benefits  to  such  todlTtdoal  in  like  manner 
as  if  a  final  determination. 

"(3)  No  payments  to  an  individual  shall 
be  made  under  paragraph  (2)  for  any  period 
after  a  final  determination  of  the  Secretary 
has  been  made  (after  a  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter) denying  the  claim  of  such  individual. 

"(4)  Any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  ahaU  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  incorrect  payment  for  pur- 
poses of  determinii^  the  liability  of  the  certi- 
fying or  dlspurslng  officer  who  malces  or  au- 
thorizes such  payment  to  be  made. 

"(5)  Any  payment  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (2)  and  <8)  Shan  be  nonrefundable 
and  EhaU  remain  tbe  property  of  the  iadlTtd- 
ual." 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  3ES0.  A  bm  to  autiiorize  the  Secre- 
taxy  of  Transportation  to  make  certain 
highway  improvements  in  order  to  more 
effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project.  New 
Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  DOMENICX  Mr.  President,  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project,  au- 
thorized in  19S2,  is  designed  to  furnish 
irrigation  water  over  a  10-year  period, 
to  110,630  acres  of  land,  both  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  in 
New  Mexico.  Irrigation  of  this  laud  will 
provide  a  meaas  of  self-support  for  850 
Indian  families  on  the  farm  units  and 
wm  create  employmeat  for  an  additional 
1.700  families.  It  is  further  estiinated 
that  the  project  will  provide  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  livelihood  for  about 
17,000  of  the  Navajo  people  directly  from 
the  on-farm  operations,  and  for  aa  addi- 
tional 10,000  people  Irom  the  aericul- 
turaUy  oriented  industries  required  by 
the  development  of  tbe  project. 

Construction  and  development  of  the 
project  are  proceeding  pretty  much  on 
schedule.  Both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, in  recognition  of  the  vast 
potential  of  tliis  project  to  bei«fit  the 
Kavajo  Nation  as  weil  as  the  entire  coim- 
try,  are  continuing  to  make  good  on  com- 
mitments made  by  the  Congress  by  the 
law  enacted  in  19«2  (Public  Law  64-483) , 
which  will  total  approximately  $2«0  mil- 
lion by  the  time  the  project  is  completed. 
So  far  the  picture  is  good  and  the  vast 
potential  I  hare  referred  to  would  seem 
well  on  the  way  to  realisation.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  situaiiaa  exists  which  will 
severely  impede  the  reBlisation  of  this 
potential    aud    drastically   diminish   its 
benefits.  At  the  time  of  the  initial  au- 
thorization, and  in  fact  up  until  only 
very  recently,  this  situation  had  not  been 
recognized  as  the  grave  limiting  factor 
it  will  be  as  the  project  is  oompieted  and 
as  production  from  the  project  becomes 
areali^. 
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The  situation  I  refer  to  Is  the  poor 
condition  and  the  extremely  limited  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  highway  system 
in  this  area.  These  highways  provide 
the  only  ground  transportation  for  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  Four  Comers  area. 

The  existing  roads  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  transportation  and  safety  needs 
of  this  area  today  even  without  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  transportation  needs 
that  will  be  generated  by  the  Navajo 
iiTigation  project. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  these  figures  to 
illustrate  this  point: 

First.  The  first  10,000  acres  of  irrigated 
land  will  be  ready  for  planting  by  1976. 
At  that  time,  8,000  acres  will  be  planted 
in  barley,  500  in  potatoes,  and  500  in 
com.  First-year  production  is  estimated 
at  25,340  tons,  or  1,267  truckloads  of  20 
tons  each ;  and 

Second.  By  the  time  that  this  irriga- 
tion project  is  completed,  this  area  will 
be  producing  750.000  tons  of  agricultural 
products  annually.  If  all  the  trucks  need- 
ed just  to  transport  this  amount  of  prod- 
uce to  market  were  lined  up  bumper  to 
bumper,  they  would  stretch  over  250 
miles.  Keep  In  mind  that  these  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  total  amoimt  of  traCBc 
associated  with  this  agricultural  proj- 
ect. Supply  and  service  facilities,  feed 
lots,  and  agrabusiness  in  this  area  will 
more  than  double  the  traffic  associated 
with  marketing  the  produce  alone. 

I  believe  that  the  Navajo  Indian  irriga- 
tion project  in  and  of  itself  would  present 
sufficient  justification  for  Increased  road 
construction  expenditures,  but.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Navajo  Tribe  would  benefit  in 
still  another  way.  At  present,  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  leased  coal  mining  rights  so 
that  seven  coal  gasification  plants  will  be 
constructed  and  operated  on  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Just  as  the  irrigation  project  will 
benefit  the  Navajos  economically,  so  too 
will  these  gasification  operations.  The 
first  such  facility,  known  as  the  Bum- 
ham  Complex,  should  be  in  operation  by 
mid-1975.  Although  this  will  be  one  of 
the  smallest,  this  facility  will  bring  be- 
tween 800  and  1,000  new  families  into 
the  area,  and  generate  a  payroll  of  as 
much  as  $70  million  annually.  Construc- 
tion of  the  Bumham  Complex  will  re- 
quire 240  workers,  which  will  include  a 
sizable  number  of  Navajo  Indians.  The 
Navajos  have  also  been  guaranteed  em- 
ployment opportunities  when  this  facility 
is  in  operation. 

These  seven  gasification  projects  will 
also  insure  an  increase  in  income  to  the 
Navajo  Nation  which  will  accrue  from 
the  leasing  of  coal  fields  and  from  roy- 
alty payments. 

Although  these  facihties  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Navajos,  they  will  certainly 
actuate  a  tremendous  increase  in  traf- 
fic flow  both  on  and  around  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

Again,  looking  at  the  Bumham  Com- 
plex, construction  during  1974-75  will 
entail  some  54,000  tons  of  construction 
materials  and  equipment  moving  Into 
that  project  site.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  project  will  be  severely  hampered  if 
the  main  road  into  the  area  Is  not  up- 


graded. In  fact,  the  use  of  the  word 
"road"  here  is  perhaps  a  misnomer.  This 
State  Highway  371,  for  the  most  part, 
amounts  to  little  more  than  £in  unpaved, 
rutted  trail. 

.From  this  illustration,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  coal  gasification  projects  will 
add  still  greater  demands  to  the  Navajo 
Nation's  antiquated  highway  system,  and 
act  to  decrease  the  economic  gains  which 
the  Navajos  will  derive  from  their  ir- 
rigation project. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representing  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation,  must  continue 
to  honor  the  trust  relationship  our  coim- 
try  has  to  its  Indian  people.  This  is  a 
sacred  obligation  that  is  no  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  creation  and  follow 
through  on  the  Navajo  irrigation  project. 

The  irrigation  project  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  another  principle  that  governs 
the  relationship  between  the  Government 
and  Indian  people.  ITiat  principle,  Mr. 
President,  is  our  obligation  to  help  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  Indian  people 
may  achieve  true  self-determination.  The 
economic  and  employment  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  irrigation  project  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  realization  of  self- 
determination  and  self-sufficiency  by  the 
Navajo  Nation,  this  counti-y's  largest  In- 
dian tribe. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  already  com- 
mitted, Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of 
both  these  fundamental  principles,  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  fail  to  provide 
the  means  for  maximum  achievement. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  pro- 
vide that  means — it  would  underwrite  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  high- 
way to  meet  the  growing  transportation 
needs  I  have  outlined  above. 

However,  it  will  not  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  needed  road  improvements.  The 
New  Mexico  State  Highway  Department 
has  estimated  the  total  cost  at  $62.5  mil- 
lion. Current  plans  for  allocations  of 
State  and  Federal  highway  funds  for  the 
next  5  years  include  only  $12.5  million 
for  the  roads  in  question.  This  bill  would 
authorize  $25  million  over  5  years,  only 
half  of  the  amount  needed  to  supplement 
the  normal  highway  funds.  The  rest  will 
come  from  the  people  who  stand  to  bene- 
fit: the  Navajo  Nation,  the  industries 
developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Navajo  Reservation,  ttnd  the  communi- 
ties served  by  the  roads.  This  is  not 
wishful  thinking;  the  organization  has 
been  set  up  and  some  hard  talk  has  al- 
ready taken  place  about  what  needs  to 
be  done  and  who  will  help  pay  for  It.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to 
forge  a  rare  partnership  of  Government 
and  private  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  method  of  fi- 
nancing highway  construction  is  a  highly 
unusual  legislative  initiative.  But — 
unique  situations  frequently  require 
unique  initiatives  and  for  the  many  rea- 
sons I  have  outlined,  this  Is  one  of  those 
unique  situations.  We  have  here  the  op- 
portunity and  indeed  the  obligation  to 
bring  the  Navajo  irrigation  project  to 
fruition  with  maximum  benefits.  It  also 
provides  sm  opportunity  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  Nation's  supply  of  agricul- 
ture products  and  energy,  both  in  such 
great  need  not  only  In  this  country,  but 


throughout  the  world.  To  me,  our  duty 
is  clear;  we  mst  act  and  this  bill  provides 
the  vehicle  for  effective  action.  Accord- 
ingly, I  urge  its  immediate  hearing  by 
the  appropriate  committee  and  rapid 
completion  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  for  improving 
these  highway  facilities  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  after  (1)  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
(2)  entering  into  necessary  arrangements 
with  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  shall  make 
such  improvements  in  approximately  200 
miles  of  New  Mexico  State  Highways  num- 
bered 44,  666,  and  371.  as  are  necessary  to 
provide  Improved  transportation  facilities  in 
order  to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect, authorized  by  Public  Law  87-483,  ap- 
proved Junr>  13,  1962  (76  Stat.  96),  includ- 
ing industrial  development  in  the  area. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Pimd  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $5.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  I. 
1974,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  four  fiscal 
years.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    34»2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  , 
the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3492,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
in  the  granting  of  credit. 

S.  3S16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

3516,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  special  series  of  postage  stampe,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  United  States,  depicting 
the  flag  of  each  of  the  50  States.  Guam, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

S.  3517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator froni  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L. 
Scott)  was  added  as  a  cosjwnsor  of  S. 

3517,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
special  series  of  postage  stamps  for  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  depicting  an 
historical  event  or  Individual  for  etich 
of  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

S.     3525 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtota). 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3525,  to  amend  Public  Law  88-482,  of 
August  22.  1964. 

S.     3582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Mon- 
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TOYA),  and  the  Senator 
(Mr.  Bayh)    were  added 
of  S.  3582,  to  extend  food 
t>ility  for  SSI  recipients. 
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SENATE       RESOLUTION 
MISSION  OP  A 
LATINO        TO        INTEI ',. 
WHEAT      AGREEMENT 
ENCE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee 
Relations. ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
tocols  for  the  extension  of 
tional   Wheat   Agreement 
coming  before  the  Senate. 

Members  of  the  Senate  wi 
the  Senate  ratified  the  . 
tional    Wheat    Agreement 
1971.  The  protocols  soon  to 
the  Senate  extend  the 
additional  year. 

The  Senate  voted  78  to 
1971  to  ratify  the  present 
part  of  the  Senate  action 
Senate  Resolution   136,   w 
the  administration  to  retun 
gotiatlon  table  for  the 
ting  reinstated  into  the 
sions  concerning  pricing  a 
reference   wheats   and 
points  of  shipment. 

Although  the  Senate 
acted  this  sense  of  the 
tion  at  the  time  it  ratified 
International  Wheat 
mirustration  has  done 
the  direction. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President, 
reintroducing   the  language 
Resolution  136  on  behalf  of 
Gee  and  myself.  It  Is  time 
some  order  to  the  chaotic 
trading  situation  in 
ity  which  will  assure 
producers  and  consumers 

A  meaningful  agreement 
the  fluctuations  in  the 
ing  farmers  of  being  treated 
and    fairly,    and    providing 
adequate  supplies  of  wheat  _ 
ucts  at  stable  and  reasonable 

The  present  agreement 
deeming  feature.  It  has  a 
ventlon,  imder  which 
tries  have  agreed  to  make 
of  wheat,  coarse  grains,  or  ^ 
rived  therefrom  to  developini ; 

The  United  States  has  a 
of  1.9  million  metric  tons  un 
ventlon  and  other  developed 
also  are  participants.  But  th< 
which    have   made   past 
ments  practical  and  xiseful 

in  the  conduct  of  

between   both  exporting  and 
countries  do  not  exist  In 
agreement. 

The  agreement,  as  it  now 
mere  statement  of  the  gooc 
among  the  major  wheat 

world.   The  disturbing  i 

an  agreement  is  that  it  doej 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
problems    which    Inspired 
wheat  agreement  more  than 
ago,  and  which  have  kept 
these  years. 
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Indlana  Recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  the 
cosponsors  present  agreement,  its  drafters  had  the 
stamp  eligi-  good  judgment  to  provide  the  mechanism 
through  which  continuing  negotiations 
could  take  place  to  provide  needed  pric- 
ing provisions,  reference  wheats  and  bas- 
ing points — points  of  shipment.  This  was 
accomplished  under  article  21  of  the 
agreement.  Article  21  provides  that  the 
Intel-national  Wheat  Council  shall  ex- 
amine the  questions  of  prices  and  re- 
on  Foreign  lated  rights  and  obligations  of  the  sig- 
nators  to  the  agreement  when  it  is 
judged  that  these  matters  are  capable  of 
successful  negotiation.  The  Wheat  Coun- 
cil is  specifically  authorized,  under  ar- 
ticle 21,  to  request  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  to  convene 
a  negotiating  conference. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
that  I  introduce  today.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  request  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  to 
ask  the  Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD 
to  convene  a  negotiating  conference  as 
provided  in  article  21  of  the  IWA. 

Reports  from  a  recent  conference  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  more  than  40  nations  indicate 
that  broad  agreement  exists  for  renewing 
efforts  to  negotiate  meaningful  pricing 
provisicns.  They  recognize  that  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  without 
minlmiun  price  features  are  little  more 
than  statements  of  good  faith.  An  agreed 
range  of  price  movement  with  an  estab- 
lished minimum  price  would  help  to  sta- 
bilize the  world  market  and  protect  all 
concerned. 

International  representatives  of  pro- 
ducers are  increasingly  mindful  that  the 
world  is  shrinking,  both  politically  and 
economically.  The  need  to  expand  world 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities  has.  in 
iron  out     *  real  sense,  internationalized  farmers' 
assur-     problems.  No  longer  can  a  nation  ignore 
equitably     urgent  economic  concerns  of  producers 
consumers     ^^  other  countries.  Where  the  same  crops 
its  prod-     are  grown  under  different  terms  and  con- 
costs,  ditlons,  it  is  Imperative  that  accord  be 
or  3  re-     reached  If  orderly  trade  expansion  is  to 
Aid  Con-     continue. 

coun-         Western  European  countries  are  critl- 
cdntributions    cized  for  high  price  support  levels  and  the 
pj-oducts  de-     maintenance  of  a  policy  of  price  sup- 
countries,     port  designed  to  keep  12  to  14  percent  of 
commitment     '^heir  population  engaged  in  agricultural 
the  con-     production.  These  policies  are  promul- 
countrles     gated  out  of  political  and  economic  con- 
provisions     siderations.  The  U.S.  Congress  also  con- 
agree-     tinues  to  take  action  to  protect  primary 
instruments     Producers  out  of  political  and  economic 
trade     concerns.  Such  policies  will  continue, 
importing        The  proper  route  to  expanding  trade 
present     is  not  trade  war,  but  trade  negotiation 
and  agreements. 
I  tands,  is  a        This  Nation — both  from  a  consumer 
intention    and  farmer  standpoint — would  have  ben- 
tra((ers  of  the     efited  greatly  diirlng  the  past  2  years, 
of   such     noted  by  tight  international  wheat  sup- 
not  come    P^es  and  the  huge  Soviet  wheat  deal,  if 
he  trade —     ^e  had  reached  agreement  on  wheat  to 
original    *>e  traded  with  some  accord  on  prices. 
20  years        I  ask  the  Senate  to  review  carefully 
alive  all    the  course  of  action  I  am  calling  for  here 
today.  And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look 
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in  retrospect  over  the  past  2  years  at  the 
advantages  a  mesinlngful  international 
agreement  would  have  given  this  Nation 
in  the  management  of  its  wheat  sales. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  on  the  protocol,  rec- 
ommending a  1-year  extension  of  the 
wheat  agreement,  reiterates  the  need 
for  negotiations  on  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  offer  this  resolution  because  I  believe 
that  the  wheat  agreement  as  it  comes  to 
the  Senate  can  and  needs  to  be  improved 
upon. 

The  Senate  should  not  proceed  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  an  extension 
of  the  agreement,  without  pointing  out 
the  urgent  need  to  correct  an  obvious 
deficiency. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  resolution 
that  I  am  Introducing  today  follows : 

S.  Res.  340 
Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  should  request  the 
International  Wheat  Council,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  request  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  negotiating 
conference  as  provided  In  article  21  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  concluded 
at  Geneva  on  February  20,  1971,  with  a  view 
toward  the  negotiation  of  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  members  in  respect  of 
International  trade  In  wheat. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   RESOLUTION   33  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Resolution  339, 
expressing  gratitude  to  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  and  confidence  in  his  sincerity, 
integrity,  and  veracity. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell>.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagletcn),  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 339,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  CONCURllENT  KESOLtmON  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88,  relative  to  national 
economic  emergency. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RAIL  PASSENGER     ' • 

SERVICE    ACT    OP    1970 — AMEND-  "'^•'-     f<'<^»>«. 

fi/Itrhrr  grtduat*          fees,    Additjonal 

lYixai  X  enroll-    room  and     (or-out-of 

AMKNDMKNT  NO.  1446  in«nt        bMrrl         staters 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.)  Florida  University 18,500 

Mr^ MOSS  submitted  an  amendment,  Kail^nwerVity::::"--    l|lgg 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the    Georgia sute i2,6eo 

bill  (S.  3569)   to  amend  the  Rail  Pas-    K^'stiSuiiWriitv- 15900 

senger  Service  Act  of  1970,  and  for  other  Illinois  university..'.";!:;';    Ziiooo 

purposes.  lewa  Univefsity 13^200 

lewaState... IS.CS 

~~^^^^^~~^—  Kansas  University 14,500 

Kansas  State 12,800 

TEMPORARY     INCREASE     IN     THE     Kemuay'univVriitV zaooo 

PUBLIC  DEBT— AMENDMENTS  LSU ;;;;     iTiooo 

Mankate  SUU  Collaa* 11,050 

AMXNDMXNT  NO.   1447  Maryland 24  500 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on  ["fssachusette  University....     i7;320 

"^e  table.)  S!i!nphi,-suu:;;;;:::::::;    itlU 

TtrmoN  TAX  caKDiT  Michigan  University 20,506 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro-  M.?nl?»Jl'^/.;:;;:;:::;;:    ffloao 

duce  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from     Missouri  University 17.100 

Color^o  (Mr.  Dominick).  the  Senators  Kj^^M^iJic. untversit,;;;;;;     i^SSS 

from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings  and     n»w  York  city  (City) 11.800 

tJ;^.'^^''^''"'*  ."^v,  ^^'?'  1'°"^  K^aSs'tr:^'.'^;;;;   l^JfS 

Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from     North  Texas  sute loiaeo 

Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  .  and  the  Sena-     No'theastem  University is,ooo 

tor  from  New   Jersey    (Mr.   Case),  an    KSSK~" "silS 

amendment  to  H.R.  14832  to  provide  tul-     Ohig  sute 33,67s 

tion  tax  credits  for  the  expense  of  higher  fe'illiX'Jer.ii,:::-:  "    {2%'S 

education.  The  Senate  has  passed  similar     Oregon  university ii,8so 

proposals  three  times  before,  most  re-     2l!«°;,!j;'' USSS 

cenUy  in  1971.  Unfortunately  the  House     KmburSf!.:; 15  000 

has  each  time  failed  to  follow  the  Sen-     ?'""'""  --.-.--- - JiS 

flt^'c  leoH  Puerto  Rico  Universrty 37,000 

atesieaa.  p,,,^^, ' ^o.joa 

Today  the  need  for  this  amendment     ""tiert la.sso 

Is  greater  than  ever  before.  College  costs     iLKr^'a*  ^"'^^ '    12'  3M 

have  not  stabilized  since  we  last  acted  on  south  Florida .;;;;;;;;;;' ;     u!  oeo 

this  proposal.  In  fact  they  increased  5  southern niinois university..     15,000 

««A«.M.i^.%*  «..._  *.».-  X  1  _      .«  I emple  University 13,100 

percent  over  the  past  year  alone.  In  the  Tennessee  umve/sity  (k««b- 

last  5  years  the  cost  of  a  public  college     .,  *''"«) >' soo 

education  has  risen  26  percent  and  a  pri-     jJS  uT'^'' U"    a^Soo 

vate  college  education  27  percent.  Utah  uni.«r»ity...;.;.I..;;.     i7,30o 

.Ry^'^,^^y°^^^^^^^eou>aniyy  S'^TsSJ univiaiiyv;;:;  llm 

league  college,  you  can  expect  to  spend  western  Michigan  university.      15,000 

$5,000  each  year.  While  public  college    *!<:'*» ?»«I«r      --    "22 

costs  are  not  that  high,  they  are  still  far     7r""°  ""•*"" ^^w 

from  Inexpensive.  One  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  U(^LA,  Minnesota  ,  ^  „,_;„ 
or  Michigan,  for  example,  will  cost  about  ^"^ 

$2,000.  Source:  Business  Week  July  7  1973. 

H,fi^''f\!;!l*^.°"^f  "'"^^  '^1  *  '^^J'"*  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Office  of  Educa- 

195£.74^  tiXt^inTyff  p  "'"^^  1°'  ^^^  ^  estimated  the  average  cost  of  a 

TOtat  y^^  *t  »  P^^^^c  college  in  1973-74  will 

Thi^r.,  hetntr  r.n  «Ki,:w>fi^r,  n.^  ♦  ui  "**  $1,492.  A  year  at  a  private  institution 

aJS  ^^  ^H^fi^-  ^^U^^o^*"^®  "^^  for  the  same  period  will  cost  an  average 

fSo^-            ^             ""  ""'  ^'°''°'  "  ^'  *3.281.  At  mese  rates  a  parent  send- 

ing  a  child  to  college  this  last  fall  can 
expect  to  spend  anywhere  from  $5,000  to 
$20,000  before  a  bachelor's  degree  is 
awarded. 


Umier'  Tuition, 

graduate  fees.  Additional 

enroll-  room  and  for-out-of 

ment  board  staters 


Who    can    afford    those    prices?    Not 
many  people.  The  very  wealthy  may  be 
able  to  absorb  these  constant  increases 
and  the  very  poor  may  still  qualify  for 
scholarships  and  grants.  The  children 
i.al        i;mo    °'  "^e  middle  class,  however,  are  slowly 
1,'519         '720    being  eliminated  from  the  college  mar- 
s' ml  *"*    ^^^-  Their  parents'  income  is  too  high  for 

im 860    scholarship  help,  but  t(X)  low  to  meet  tu- 

i'734  Im     ^^^°^-  Unless  families  are  willing  to  go 

i.  470  630    deep  into  debt,  many  young  students  are 

}.«»  ™     going  to  be  prevented  from  attending 

1  878        1 200     'he  school  of  their  choice. 
}'?lu         ^        "^^  Federal  student  loan  programs 
im  396    ^^'^  designed  to  help  these  students, 

i;793        1,000     but  SO  far  have  failed.  The  combination 
1.758  600    of  high  Interest  rates,  insufficient  Fed- 

liMi 720    eral    funding    and    bureaucratic    snags 

}•»«        ^'««     ^*^®  resulted  in  fewer  students  recelv- 
toJI  9«    ing  loans  this  year  than  last  year. 

}'SS        }'S8S        The  loan  programs  simply  do  not  pro- 
i;536  m    '^^^  enough  help.  As  a  result,  this  year. 

'  116  900    more  than  ever  before,  we  need  to  enact 

i'442        i'56o    a  tuition  tax  credit  bill. 
1^36«        iImo        Under  oxu:  proposal  a  maximum  tax 

fi2 i^     credit  of  $325  would  be  allowed  for  each 

J;  55  ^^    student. 

|.'gj j.OM        The  credit  would  be  computed  on  the 

1475        i'2M     ^^^i^  °^  ^'^^  percent  of  the  first  $200  of 
i!529        i;o59    qualifying  expenditures  for  tuition  fees 
1  995        113?    *"**  '^^^•^^^  25  percent  of  the  next  $300; 
2!  366         '900    and  5  percent  of  the  subsequent  $1,000. 

^1^ No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  student 

1840 900     costs  above  $1,500. 

2:024  584        The  resulting  credit  would  be  allowed 

I'sso 638     against  the  Federal  income  tax  of  any 

i;656  i.oso  person  who  paid  the  expense  of  educa- 
2' 400  Mo    ^°"  ^°^  himself  or  another  person  at  a 

qualified  education  Institution.  Because 
1  »  1  ^  ^'^  believe  that  student*  should  be  al- 
ii 226  im  lowed  to  seek  the  type  of  higher  educa- 
I'aS  m     ^^^  '^y  believe  suits  them  best,  voca- 

1  S  1  190  ^orial.  technical  and  business  schools  as 
i,'6«5  '600  weU  as  colleges,  universities,  and  gradu- 
um       L sS    ^^  schools  will  be  covered. 

S.000 The  credit  would  begin  to  be  phased 

out  when  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 

income  reached  $15,000.  Two  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  a  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  exceeded  $15,000 
would  be  deducted  from  the  credit  avail- 
able to  that  taxpayer.  Thus,  no  tajcpayer 
with  an  income  above  $31,250  would  be 
eligible  for  a  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
detailing  the  distribution  of  the  tax  credit 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Akron  Untvtrsily 19,550 

Alabama  University 11,425 

Amherst 1,230 

Antioch 2,450 

Arizona  State 18. 904 

Arliansas  University 10,500 

Auburn 13,800 

Ball  sute .;  16,000 

Boston  University _  12.900 

Bowling  Green „  13,200 

Bripham  Yoenf. 25,500 

California    University    (Los 

Angeles) .„•  28,610 

California  SUte  (Cbica) M,  300 

Central  Michifao ;  12.200 

Cindnoiti ..  lt,4W 

CieveUndSUte ;  11,850 

Colorado  University ;  16, 800 

Cokimbia ;.;.^;._j  2,600 

Connecticut  IMvanily ;  16,000 

Cornell  Uni»«rety                ,  11, 330 

Del»wareUfl»v»n«y..i ^  11.200 

Eastem  MidBjan :  13,000 


AVAIUBILITY  OF  TUITION  CREDIT  BY  AMOUNT  OF  QUALIFIED  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  LEVEL  (PER  STUDENT) 


11,195  {960 

1. 385  MO 

4,355 

4  675  ..  . 
1,300  890 

1,350  530 

1, 375  525 

1,665  630 

4  267 

1,  875           1, 143 
1,755 

1,925  1,500 

1,358  1,110 

1,682  640 

1,914  945 

I,t90  690 

1,787  1,319 

4,778  _ 

1,715  1,25* 

4.765 

1,670  575 

1.4K  M 


Adjusted  gross  income 


Qualihed  expense 


$10,000         $15,000         $20,000         $25,000         $30,000 


««-— $100.00 

goo 2oaoo 

PS 225- 00 

$<«• — 25*  00 

fiOO 275. 00 

H5J.. 287.50 

S^ 300.00 

f\.2JSl 312.50 

$1.500 32i00 


Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  need  for  passage  by  the 
Senate  and  the  full  Congress  of  this 
amendment.  While  It  Is  not  the  final  an- 


;ioo.oa 

0 

0 

0 

2oaoo 

$100.06 

o 

0 

225.00 

125.00 

$2100 

« 

250.00 

150.00 

5a  00 

0 

27Sl00 

175.00 

75.00 

0 

287.50 

187.50 

87.50 

0 

300.00 

200.00 

100.00 

0 

312.50 

212.90 

112.50 

$12.50 

325.00 

225l00 

125.00 

25.00 

$35,000 


0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
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swer  to  the  issue  of  financing  higher  edu- 
cation, it  will  allow  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can families  and  students  to  meet  rising 
college   costs.  It  will  mean   that  the 
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American  dream  of  higher 
does  not  turn  into  a  modem 
nightmare. 
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•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Presidenjt,  on  May 
14  Senators  Magnuson  and  I  lis  well  as 
a  number  of  other  Senators  introduced 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  8217  to  i  epeal  the 
oil  depletion  allowance.  Since  ;hat  time 
the  Senate  leadership  as  we  1  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finaj^ce  Com- 
mittee have  asked  that  major'  tax  pro- 
posals be  considered  as  amendments  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill.  For  that  leason  we 
are  reintroducing  our  amendm  ;nt  today 
as  an  amendment  to  the  deft  ceiling 
bill,  H.R.  14832. 

Since  we  introduced  our  amiendment, 
support  has  grown  for  repeal  qf  the  de- 
pletion allowance. 

At  this  time  the  following  Senators 
are  officially  listed  as  cosponscfrs  of  our 
amendment  to  H.R.  8217: 

RiblcofT.  Magnuson.  Pastore.  Alien.  Bayh. 
Case,  Clark.  Hart.  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mclntyre. 

Mondale,  Williams.  Metzenbauni,  Tunney, 
Proxmlre,  Nelson,  Moss,  Hughe: ,  Muskle, 
Stevenson,  Brooke  and  McGovem 
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Every  other  business  can  dequct 
Its  gross  sales  only  the  actual 
placing  the  goods  it  sells.  Oil 
however,  can  deduct  22  percen ; 
gross  revenues  from  their 
come,   whether   or   not   this 
bears  any  relation  to  the  actu^ 
replacing  the  oil  sold. 

As  a  result,  American  taxpayers 
been  paying  the  oil  companies 
dollars  a  year  through  tax 
the    oil    industry.    The    Indus 
about  $705  million  in  U.S 
endar  year  1971  because  of  the 
tion  allowance.   It  has  been 
that  because  of  rising  prices 
sion  will  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayei 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be 
tax  cut  proposal  to  stimulate 
omy  and  provide  much  needed 
the   already  overburdened   ta 
support  this  tax  cut  to  help 
regain  some  of  the  earning  pqwer 
have  lost  through  inflation 

I  can  think  of  no  better  w 
the  money  to  pay  for  this 
workingmen  and  women  than 
this  special  oil  interest  tax 
and  require  the  oil  compani^ 
their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  major  oil  companies' 
sksTocketing  and  each  of  us  is 
price  of  these  profits  at  the  filli^ig 
and  at  tax  time. 

Look   at   the   record.   In 
months  of  1974  Exxon's  profits 
million — 39    percent    above 
period  in  1973. 

Texaco's  profits  rose   123 
$589  million.  Gulf  Oil  and 
of  Indiana's  profits  were  up 
Skelly  Oil's  profits  were  up 
And   Occidental's   profits   were 
percent. 

It   is  unconscionable  to  allow 
companies  to  reap  such  dividends 
expense    of    every    working 
While  the  workingman  in  the 
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come tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his 
income  in  taxes,  four  of  the  largest  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  income  taxes  at  an 
average  rate  of  2.89  percent.  Aramco,  the 
Middle-Eastern  consortium  of  giant  oil 
companies  paid  U.S.  taxes  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Texaco  paid  1.7  percent  and  Mobil  1.3 
percent  on  incomes  of  $1.3  billion.  These 
tax  breaks  helped  the  industry's  profits 
climb  52  percent  over  last  year  to  their 
highest  levels  ever. 

Clearly  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance is  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Is  it  serving  any  useful  purpose?  I 
strongly  believe  percentage  depletion 
serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Depletion  allowances  were  originally 
enacted  to  enable  oil  companies  to  sub- 
tract from  their  income  a  suitable 
amount  to  cover  the  loss  which  occurs 
as  an  oil  well  wears  out  or  exhausts  its 
supply.  The  original  depletion  allowance 
was  called  cost  depletion.  The  law  was 
based  on  the  cost  of  what  the  oil  com- 
pany actually  lost.  It  was  similar  to  de- 
preciation provisions  which  most  busi- 
nesses utilize.  In  the  1920's  however,  the 
law  was  changed,  with  the  support  of  the 
oil  companies,  to  allow  the  companies  to 
subtract  a  set  percentage  of  their  in- 
come in  computing  taxes — originally 
27 li  percent  and  now  22  percent. 

Today  the  allowance  has  little  to  do 
with  actual  costs  of  depletion,  is  costly, 
wasteful,  misdirected,  and  discourages 
the  diversification  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. 

l.THE     on.     DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE     IS     COSTLT 

In  calendar  year  1971  the  allowance 
cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million.  With 
rising  oil  prices  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $3  billion 
in  1975.  This  is  because  the  allowance  is 
based  on  income.  Thus,  as  prices  and 
profits  skyrocket,  so  does  the  depletion 
allowance.  Instead  of  paying  more  taxes 
on  more  income,  the  oil  companies  pay 
less. 

2.  THE    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE    IS    A    WASTE    OP 

MONET 

Most  of  the  benefit  of  depletion  goes 
to  foreign  operations  and  to  people  who 
cannot  and  do  not  produce  oil.  A  land- 
owner who  receives  royalties  from  an  oil 
company  gets  the  benefits  of  percentage 
depletion.  But  this  landowner  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exploring  or  drilling  for 
new  oil.  In  1968  a  major  Treasury  De- 
partment study — the  CONSAD  study — 
concluded  that  42  percent  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  goes  to  such  nonoperating 
interests  in  domestic  production  or  to 
foreign  oil  producers. 

3.  PERCENTAGE    DEPLETION    DOES     NOT    ENCOUR- 

AGE   EXPLORATION 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducers does  not  encouraige  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory wells  strike  oil,  depletion  benefits 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling.  Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend 
money  drilling  in  existing  oilfields  to  be 
certain  of  receiving  the  oil  depletion 
subsidy.  The  main  effect  of  the  allow- 
ance is  to  encourage  overdrilllng  in 
known  oilfields.  A  producer  can  use  the 
allowance  to  wipe  out  a  maximum  of  SO 
percent  of  net  income  on  a  well  before 
tax  computation.  This  means  that  the 


biggest  benefit  of  the  subsidy  goes  to  the 
most  profitable  wells. 

The  allowance  may  actually  operate  to 
discourage  producers  from  operating  less 
profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The  strip- 
per well  operator,  producing  less  than 
10  barrels  a  day,  gets  the  short  end. 

He  is  forced  to  pump  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  can  close  down 
their  marginal  wells  and  skim  the  cream 
off  their  profitable  wells.  With  generous 
tax  laws  such  as  the  depletion  allowance, 
the  big  companies  have  more  money  to 
buy  up  and  gain  control  of  most  of  the 
stripper  well  operations. 

4.    DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE    DISCOURAGES    DIVER- 
SIFICATION   OF    U.S.    ENERGT    RESOURCES 

The  United  States  is  too  dependent  on 
oil.  Yet  this  misdirected  tax  subsidy  dis- 
coiorages  the  production  of  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  sources  of  energy.  First 
of  all,  depletion  benefits  for  minerals  are 
based  on  the  value  of  those  minerals  in 
the  ground  and  not  in  their  final  proc- 
essed form.  Thereafter,  a  $7  barrel  of 
crude  oil  gets  the  full  benefits  of  the 
depletion  allowance  while  a  $7  barrel  of 
oil  made  from  coal  will  only  receive  de- 
pletion benefits  on  the  value  of  the  orig- 
inal coal.  Since  coal  costs  less  than  oil, 
the  bulk  of  the  $7  cost  of  liquified  coal 
lies  in  processing  expenses.  These  do  not 
qualify  for  depletion. 

At  present  then,  a  company  producing 
a  $7  barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  a  tax  bonus 
of  about  $1.30.  A  company  producing 
the  same  $7  barrel  of  oil  from  coal 
liquefication  would  rescue  a  bonus  from 
the  taxpayers  of  only  10  cents.  Those  who 
develop  solar  energy  or  a  more  efficient 
gas  engine  would  receive  no  bonus  at  all. 

In  Slim,  the  depletion  allowance  dis- 
courages the  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources,  provides  benefit  to 
producers  of  foreign  oil,  pays  dividends  to 
foreign  and  domestic  landowners  to  just 
sit  back  and  collect  royalties.  And  it  gives 
most  of  its  benefits  to  the  large  inte- 
grated oil  companies  and  not  inde- 
pendents. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  repeal  of  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance.  However,  the  slow 
phaseout  of  the  allowance  contemplated 
by  that  committee  would  have  no  effect 
in  1974.  Our  proposal  would  return  sig- 
nificant revenues  to  the  Public  Treasury 
rather  than  turning  them  over  to  an  in- 
dustry whose  profits  rose  55  percent  in 
1973  while  the  consumer  paid  the  price. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  removing  the  percentage  depletion  tax 
loophole. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1450 

f  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITT  INCOME  ADJUSTMENTS 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Mondale, 
Hathaway,  McGovern,  Tunney,  Pell, 
MoNTOYA,  ABOURE2ac,  Hart,  and  Ribicoff, 
I  am  introduciiig  today  the  supplemental 
security  income  adjustments  amendment 
to  H.R.  14832,  the  debt  limit  bill. 

The  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled have  been  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  double  digit  inflation  that  has 
wracked  our  economy  during  the  past 
year. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Eco- 
nomics Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  have  closely  followed 
the  staggering  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  have  seen  how  it  has  affected 
these  people.  They  have  seen  the  prices 
they  pay  for  food  explode  40  percent, 
their  rents  rise  by  18  percent,  and  vital 
medical  care  costs  jum:  by  22.5  percent, 
all  during  thj  last  4  years.  And  these,  the 
most  inflationary  items  in  the  American 
market  basket,  take  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  supplemental 
security  income — SSI — beneficiary  than 
of  the  average  American  family. 

This  amendment,  which  is  virtually 
identical  to  S.  3339  which  I  introduced 
on  April  10,  would  provide  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  escalator  provision  to 
Supplemental  Security  Income  pay- 
ments. 

I  believe  that  its  enactment  is  vital  in 
protecting  the  purchasing  power  of  SSI 
recipients  from  the  income  reducing  ef- 
fects of  inflation. 

The  protection  of  the  real  buying 
power  of  benefits  received  under  the 
SSI  program  which  would  result  from 
adopting  the  proposed  escalator  Is  cer- 
tainly necessary.  Congress  endorsed  this 
principle  when  i  provided  such  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjuster  to  social 
security  benefits.  It  is  time  we  extended 
this  income  security  feature  to  the  esti- 
mated 5.1  million  Americans  who  are 
expected  to  receive  SSI  benefits  when  the 
program  is  in  full  operation.  Certainly 
the  3.8  million  elderly  poor  and  the  1.3 
million  blind  and  disabled  citizens  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  require  the 
same  protection  from  Inflation  as  the 
regular  social  security  recipient. 

If  the  commitment  made  by  Congress, 
that  these  people  would  be  guaranteed  a 
certain  minimum  standard  of  livng  in 
their  adversity,  is  to  have  any  meaning 
at  all,  protection  of  the  buying  power  of 
their  beneflts  from  a  shrinking  dollar 
must  also  be  assured.  As  I  see  it,  the 
automatic  cost  of  living  escalator  for 
SSI,  a  concept  endorsed  by  the  President, 
is  the  proper  way  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

The  administration  has  projected  the 
cost  of  the  SSI  escalator  for  the  next 
5  years  in  the  appendix  to  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget.  According  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  estimates,  it 
would  have  no  cost  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
since  a  legislated  increase  was  enacted, 
$360  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  $750  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1977,  and  the  same 
in  fiscal  year  1978,  and  $1,450  million  in 
fiscal  year  1979.  Of  course,  estimates  of 
this  kind  are  very  tentative,  since  they 
are  tied  so  directly  to  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. But  regardless  of  the  exact  cost,  the 
estimated  flrst-year  spending  increase  of 
$360  million  would  be  substantially  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  SSI 
in  that  year.  The  data  In  the  fiscal  year 
1975  budget  indicate  to  me  that  not  only 
is  the  provision  of  the  cost-of-living  es- 
calator for  SSI  beneflts  desirable,  but  it 
is  something  that  our  Nation  surely  can 
afford  to  do. 

And,  Mr.  President,  given  the  exist- 
ence of  the  automatic  escalator  for  social 
security,  unless  we  pass  the  legislation 
I  am  proposing  in  this  Congress,  we  could 
end  up  next  year  providing  increases  In 


social  security  checks  that  are,  for  mil- 
lions of  people,  completely  offset  by  a 
parallel  reduction  in  the  value  of  their 
SSI  check. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
truly  fulfill  our  obligation  to  those  in  the 
SSI  program,  and  to  prevent  an  unpar- 
donable hardship  on  individuals  who  are 
provided  with  SSI  in  addition  to  regular 
social  security  benefits,  the  supplemental 
security  Income  adjustments  amend- 
ment which  I  have  introduced  needs  to 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1450 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

•'Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1611  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (as  enaced  by  section  301  of 
Public  Law  92-603  and  as  In  effect  on  July  1, 
1974)  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)(A),  by  Insert- 
in  "(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1617)"  immediately  after 
'■$1,752"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A),  by  insert- 
ing "(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined 
under  secton  1617) "  Immediately  after 
"82.628"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1),  by  Inserting 
"(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1617)"  immediately  after 
"$1,752";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2),  by  inserting 
"(or.  If  greater,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der section  1617)"  Immediately  after 
"$2,628". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  enacted  by  section  301  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COST-OP-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  BENEFITS 

"Sec  1617.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary, 
pursuant  to  section  215(1)  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  a  base  quarter  In  a  calendar 
year  Is  also  a  cost-of-living  computation 
quarter,  he  shall  determine  and  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  (together  with,  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  material  required 
by  section  216(1)  (2)  (D)  to  be  published 
therein  by  reason  of  such  determination) 
the  supplemental  security  benefit  rate  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (b))  which 
shall  be  effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  month  following  the  first  month 
that  the  Increase  (If  any)  In  benefits  pay- 
able under  title  II  becomes  effective  under 
section  215(1)  by  reaso.i  of  such  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  (1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'supplemental  security  benefit  rate"  means 
whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  greater — 

"(A)  the  dollar  amounts  (namely,  $1,752 
and  $2,628,  referred  to  In  sections  1611(a) 
(1)(A),  1611(a)(2)(A),  1611(b)(1),  and 
1611(b) (2)),  or 

"(B)  the  dollar  amounts  (referred  to  in 
such  sections)  which  were  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  most  recent  Increase  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  security  benefit 
rate  which  shall  be  effective  by  reason  of  an 
Increase  brought  about  by  the  application  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  rate,  as  In  ef- 
fect Immediately  prior  to  such  Increase,  plus 
a  per  centum  thereof  equal  to  the  per  centum 
of  Increase  In  benefits  payable  under  title  II 
brought  about  pursuant  to  section  215(1). 

"(c)  Section  211(a)(1)(A)  of  Public  Law 
93-66  (as  In  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$876"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'ar  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  specified  In  section 
161 1(a)  (A).' 


"(d)  This  amendme.it  shall  beiome  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1974,  or  (If  later)  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment." 

amendment    no.    1451 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

SINGLE    TAXPAYER    EQUITY    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  single  taxpayer 
equity  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14832— the  debt  limit  bill. 

This  amendment  is  identical  to 
amendment  number  1429  to  H.R.  8217, 
which  I  introduced  on  June  10.  A  dis- 
cussion of  my  amendment  can  be  found 
on  page  S.  10123  of  the  June  10  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AMENDMENT    No.  1451 

At  the  end  of  Section  2,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rates  of 
tax  on  Individuals)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  the  table  therein  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  "General  Rule. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  Individ- 
ual, other  than  an  Individual  to  whom  sub- 
section (b)  applies,  a  tax  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table:". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c), 
respectively. 

(c)  Sections  511(b)  (1)  and  641  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1(d)";  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 1(b)". 

(d)  Section  6015  (a)  (1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  thejgross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  $10,000 
($5,000,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  I  (b) 
for  the  taxable  year) ;  or". 

(e)  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  and  publish  tables 
refiectlng  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  which  shall  apply,  in  lieu  of  the  ta- 
bles set  forth  In  section  3402(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  per- 
centage methods  of  withholding),  with  re- 
spect to  waiges  paid  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1452 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14832)  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    14S4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment. 
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Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hin^,  to  House 
bUI  14832.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1455 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  ana  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BwJifiTT>  submitted  an  amen  Iment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  thepi,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  14€32,  supra. 


AMENDMENT       OF       FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY         ACT         OF 
AMENDMENT 

AMZNDICENT    NO.    1«49 

anfi 


(Ordered  to  be  printed, 
to   the   Committees   on 
Rnance,    and    Banking, 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY    'for  himself 
Ckanston)    submitted    an 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  thetn 
to  the  bill  (S.  3035)   to  amenp 
United    States    Code,    the 
Highway  Act  of  1973,  and  other 
provisions  of  law,  to  establish 
transportation  assistance 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   TUNNEY.   Mr,   President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICEHj. 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  (No.  1449 > 
follows : 

Amshdmxnt  No.    1449 
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On  page  7,  line  20.  strike  out 
page  8.  line  6.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
foUovlng: 

••(c)(1)   With    regard    to 
Governor  or  local  public  body 
the  requirement  of  subsection    ( 
vldlng  alternative  transportation 
physically  handicapped  persons 
persons  with  limited  mobility, 
tlve   service  provided  shall   be 
assure  that  handicapped  persons 
persons   with    limited   mobility 
able  maas  transportation  service 
ance    with    standards   promulgate 
Secretary.  Federal  financial 
sections  l(]8(e)  (4)  and  142  of  title 
States   Code,   and   the   Urban 
portatlon  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
for  the  Pederal  share  of  the  cost 
tlve  services  authorized  by  this 

"(2)   Except  as  provided  In 
and   (4)    of  this  subsection,  the 
service  authorized  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used  to 
requirement    of    subsection    (b) 
June  30.  1977.  or  until  such  earl 
buses  desired   with  practical 
able  features  which  allow  their  u 
physically  handicapped  persons 
persons  with  Umlted  mobility 
able. 

••(3)   The    alternative    service 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
be  used  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
section  (b)  untU  such  date  later 
30.  1977  (but  not  later  than  Jun^ 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
to  achieve  the  availability  of 
with  practical  and  reasonable 
allow  their  utilization  by  physically 
capped    persons    and    elderly 
limited  mobUlty.  The  Secretary 
such  determination  at  least  90 
more  than  120  days  prior  to  Jiute 
the  record  after  opportunity  for 
hearing.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
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mlnation  within  10  days  of  making  the  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  review  the  deter- 
mination and  report  to  the  Congress  wheth- 
er, taking  into  account  information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  any  other  relevant 
to/ormatton,  he  concurs  with  the  Secretary's 
determination. 

"(4)  IX  the  Secretary  determines  that  ad- 
ditional time  after  the  date  determined  un- 
der paragraph  ( 3 )  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
availability  of  buses  designed  with  practical 
and  reasonable  features  which  allow  their 
utilization  by  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons and  elderly  persons  with  limited  mobil- 
ity, the  Secretary  may  permit  a  Governor  of 
local  public  body  to  satisfy  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (b)  by  providing  alternative 
service  in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  un- 
til one  year  after  the  date  determined  vmder 
paragraph  (3).  The  Secretary  shall  make 
such  determination  at  least  90  days  but  not 
more  than  120  days  prior  to  the  date  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  his  determination 
within  10  days  of  making  the  determination 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Comptroller 
General  shall  review  the  determination  and 
report  to  the  Congress  whether,  taking  into 
account  Information  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  any  other  relevant  information,  he 
concurs  with  the  Secretary's  determination." 

On  page  15.  line  16.  strike  out  "(a)". 

On  page  13.  strike  out  lines  19  and  20. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMSNT    NO.    1453 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  S.  3394,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974.  My 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  one  I  in- 
troduced last  session  which  was  adopted 
by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1973.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  receded  from  the 
amendment  in  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  I  have  long  encouraged  the  leg- 
islation of  stronger  international  nar- 
cotics control.  There  is  no  need  to  remind 
the  addicts  in  the  world  of  the  mental 
destruction  cognizant  with  opium  and 
its  derivatives. 

In  light  of  recent  developments  be- 
tween several  countries  and  the  United 
States,  the  production  of  opium  will  In- 
crease rather  than  decrease  during  the 
very  near  future.  We  must  not  recede 
from  the  gains  made  to  stem  the  flow  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  into  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year. 

My  amendment  to  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  22 
U.S.C.  2291,  will  not  terminate  as- 
sistance to  any  particular  country.  It  will 
only  clarify  the  law  sis  written;  setting 
forth  a  clear  mandate  to  those  coun- 
tries where  illicit  opium  and  Its  deriva- 
tives are  transported,  produced,  distri- 
buted, and  manufactured  that  adequate 
steps  are  to  be  taken  in  coordination  with 
the  Department  of  State. 

My  proposal  clarifies  the  intent  of  Con- 


gress by  calling  upon  the  President  to 
make  an  affirmative  finding  that  each 
country  is  taking  adequate  steps  to  con- 
trol illicit  opium.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  set  forth  the  measures  which  con- 
stitute a  good  faith  effort  to  control  illicit 
opium  and  its  derivatives. 

Such  measures  may  reflect  the  individ- 
uality of  any  country,  but  must  reflect: 
The  enactment  of  criminal  laws  control- 
ling illicit  opium;  a  viable  enforcement 
agency;  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  laws;  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
country  with  the  Department  of  State; 
the  establishment  of  border  interdiction 
procedures;  the  destruction  of  seized  illi- 
cit opium;  and  the  establishment  of  con- 
trols for  legal  opium. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  does  not 
engage  in  foreign  policy,  but  merely  sets 
forth  the  intent  of  Congress  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  unless  countries  are  as  con- 
cerned about  the  illicit  flow  of  narcotics 
as  is  the  United  States,  tliis  country 
should  not  support  their  endeavors  while 
they  bankrupt  the  fabric  of  America. 

Both  treatment  and  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  United  States  aie  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  with  the  siz- 
able volume  of  dangerous  drugs  reaching 
our  shores.  While  I  do  not  believe  my 
amendment  should  be  extended  to  other 
dangerous  drugs  until  evidence  becomes 
available  that  the  governments  of  other 
countries  are  not  taking  decisive  action 
to  curtail  the  transportation  and  manu- 
facture of  such  drugs  into  illict  channels 
leading  to  the  drug  traffic  In  the  United 
States,  we  may  want  to  include  the  con- 
trol of  drugs  other  than  opium  and  its 
derivatives  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1453 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  Title: 

TTTLB  V 

I)rmtNATK>NAL   MAROOTICS  OONTSOL 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  8  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291) ,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  International  narcotics  control.  Is 
further  amended 

(1>  by  Inserting  in  section  481  •'(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "International  Narcotics 
O)ntrol. — "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  section  481  "(b)"  Im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  which 
reads,  "In  order  to  promote"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  of  section  481  the 
fourth  sentence  to  the  end  which  begins 
with  "The  President  shall  susi)end"  and  in- 
serting in  lien  thereof: 

"(c)  The  President  (or  his  delegate)  shall 
cause  to  be  suspended  all  foreign  assistance, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including  but  not 
limited  to  gifts,  loans,  credit  sales,  or  guar- 
antees to  each  country,  except  as  provided 
in  (b)  of  this  section,  when  such  aid  is  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  section  482  of  this  chap- 
ter."; 

(4)  by  striking  "Sec.  482."',  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •'Sec.  483." 

(5)  by  inserting  the  following: 
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"Sec.  482.  (a)  The  President  shall  make  an 
affirmative  finding  that  a  country  is  taking 
adequate  steps,  as  set  forth  in  (c)  of  this 
section,  to  control  the  production,  distrlbu- 
llon,  transportation,  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  Its  derivatives  within  ninety  days 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  each 
year  thereafter,  which  finding  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  the  first  day  of  June 
of  each  year. 

"(b)  Within  ninety  days  following  the  sub- 
mission of  such  siffirmatlve  findings,  the  Con- 
gress may  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
jecting such  findings  as  to  any  or  all  coun- 
tries, whereupon  the  President  shall  immedi- 
ately suspend  all  foreign  assistance  to  such 
country  in  accordance  with  section  481  of 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  after  coordina- 
tion and  consultation  with  all  other  depcat- 
ments  or  agencies  Involved  with  the  control 
of  the  production,  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, and  manufacture  of  opium  and  its  de- 
rivatives, shall  set  forth  those  measures 
which  constitute  a  good  faith  effort  to  con- 
trol Uliclt  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Such 
measures  may  refiect  the  individuality  of  a 
country,  but  shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  the  enactment  of  criminal  laws  con- 
trolling the  production,  distribution,  trans- 
portation, and  manufacture  of  opium  and 
its  derivatives; 

"(2)  the  establishment  of  a  viable  agency 
to  enforce  criminal  laws  controlling  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  transportation,  and 
manufacture  of  opium  and  Its  derivatives; 

"(3)  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  crim- 
inal laws  controlling  the  production,  distri- 
bution, transportation,  and  manufacture  of 
opium  and  Its  derivatives; 

"(4)  the  full  cooperation  of  such  country 
with  all  United  States  departments  or  agen- 
cies Involved  in  the  interdiction  of  the  supply 
of  Illicit  opium  and  its  derivatives.  Into  the 
United  States; 

"(5)  the  establishment  of  border  proce- 
dures for  the  Interdiction  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives,  out  of  or  into  such  country; 

"(6)  the  destruction  of  all  illicit  opium 
and  its  derivatives  after  its  evidentiary  use 
has  expired;  and 

"(7)  the  establishment  of  detailed  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  all  legal  production, 
transportation,  distribution,  or  manufacture 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives.". 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON 
WILDERNESS  BILLS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  sundry 
wilderness  bills  to  be  announced  later. 

This  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  24 
at  10  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Those  who  wish  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in 
the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Steven  P.  Quarles,  special  counsel,  at 
225-2656. 


HEARING  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN 
S.  3628 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  S.  3628,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  of  1968  by  designating  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  its  tributaries  as  a  poten- 


tial component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

This  bill  is  in  addition  to  Public  Land 
bills  previously  announced. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  20 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Those  who  wish  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  hearing  record  should  contact 
Steven  P.  Quarles,  special  counsel,  at 
225-2656. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  EGG  RE- 
SEARCH AND  CONSUMER  INFOR- 
MATION ACT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  and  Forestry  will  hold  a 
hearing  Friday,  July  12,  on  H.R.  12000, 
the  Egg  Research  and  Consumer  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  324  Russell  Office 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  11559 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  June  19,  1974,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  bill: 

H.R.  11559,  to  place  certain  submerged 
lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1244 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  open  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Recreation, 
at  10  a.m.  on  July  11,  1974,  in  room  3110 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  bill: 

S.  1244,  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  the  Greater  Southeast  Community 
Hospital  Foundation,  Inc. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


QUESTIONS  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
venomous  attitude  among  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  prevalent  in  the 
press  of  Washington  that  threatens  the 
future  of  our  country.  Now  this  venom  is 
threatening  even  the  efforts  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  secure  world  stability  and 
peace. 

Last  week  the  media  performed  dis- 
gracefully and  irresponsibly  when  re- 
porters subjected  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  to  their  obsession  with 
the  triviality  of  the  Watergate  inquisi- 
tion. 


After  this  news  conference  the  report- 
ers were  gleeful  that  they  had  been  able 
to  divert  the  discussion  from  the  Mid- 
east situation  and  that  they  were  able 
to  prevent  any  meaningful  discussion  of 
the  larger  issues  of  world  peace. 

Whether  Mr.  Kissinger  instigated  or 
simply  cooperated  in  necessary  national 
security  wiretaps  5  years  ago  Is  inconse- 
quential. That  any  members  of  the  press 
should  believe  this  more  important  than 
world  peace  is  incredible. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  carried  an  article  by  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Consultant  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan.  In  this  article  Mr.  Buchanan 
makes  some  very  good  and  valid  observa- 
tions concerning  the  poisoned  atmos- 
phere in  Washington.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Mh.  Nixon  Is  Down  and  Hypocrisy  Is  King 
IN  THE  National  Capital^' 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

Washington. — Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  been  named 
an  unlndicted  co-conspirator  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  grand  Jury  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Washington,  D.C.  Sounds  Impressive 
and  ominous. 

Now  the  President's  lawyers  have  askeU 
the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  whether  the  grand  Jury 
had  the  right  to  name  him  as  an  unlndicted 
co-conspirator  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  They 
also  plan  to  argue  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  Watergate  grand  Jury  acted  was  "totally 
insufficient"  to  name  him  a  co-conspirator. 

What  went  into  the  production  of  that 
headline — so  deleterious  to  the  President — 
"Jury  Linked  Nixon  to  Cover-Up" — variations 
of  which  appeared  prominently  In  almost 
every  newspaper  and  news  magazine  in 
America?  What  "linked"  this  President  to 
the  Watergate  cover-up,  and  why? 

Well,  the  grand  Jurors  who  voted  19  to  0 
to  name  this  President  were  drawn  from  a 
pool  of  residents  of  the  nation's  capital  and 
environs,  the  most  anti-Nixon  city  in  the 
United  States. 

While  the  District  of  Columbia  was  giving 
an  astonishing  78  per  cent  of  its  votes  to 
George  McGovern  and  Sergeant  Shrlver,  else- 
where in  America  the  pair  was  buried  be- 
neath the  greatest  avalanche  of  ballots  in 
the  history  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Only  a  single  member  of  that  23-member 
grand  Jury  was  a  Republican.  Seventeen  of 
the  23  were  black — members  of  a  racial  mi- 
nority that  voted,  nationally,  upwards  of 
10  to  1  against  the  President,  a  minority 
whose  political  leaders  have  repeatedly  char- 
acterized Richard  Nixon  and  his  Administra- 
tion as  bigoted  and  racist. 

Such  was  the  composition  of  the  Water- 
gate grand  Jury.  And  who  were  the  prosecu- 
tors who  gathered  and  presented  the  se- 
lected evidence?  They  were  Archibald  Cox's 
men.  Seven  of  the  first  eleven  senior  appoint- 
ments to  the  Watergate  special  prosecution 
force — Ruth.  Vorenberg.  Heymann,  Neal.  Mc- 
Bride.  Merrill  and  Cox  himself — had  histories 
of  close  political  or  professional  association 
with  the  brothers  Kennedy. 

Had  Martin  Luther  King  been  indicted  for 
'.'sedition"  by  a  grand  Jiiry  in  Plaquemines 
Parish,  La.,  by  prosecutors  formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  late  Leander  Perez,  The  New 
York  Times  might  have  viewed  that  charge 
with  the  same  skepticism  with  which  many 
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have    greeted    thU   particular    gr  ind    Jury's 
naming  of  Bicbard  Nixon. 

The  prosecutors  have  contended  that  their 
quarry  taa£  been  Justice  all  aloni ;.  But  the 
rircumstantial  evidence  mounts  that  the 
true  quarry  Is  Richard  Nlion  and  his  men. 
H.  R.  Haldeman  was  indicted  lor  perjury  by 
misplacing  the  comment  "it  would  be  wrong" 
by  no  more  than  eight  minutes  1 »  the  con- 
versatloa  of  March  21,  1973.  Vthlle  John 
Dean's  repeated  and  critical  ml£  placing  of 
the  discussion  of  "hush  money'  by  eight 
days — from  March  13  to  MarclL  21 — was 
passed  over  ae  honest  error. 

When  Dwight  Chapln  was  coo  i^lcted  for 
the  felony  of  perjury  for  not  telllnj  the  truth 
about  his  knowledge  of  a  misdemsanor,  the 
members  of  the  prosecution  staff  gathered 
In  court,  cheered  and  embraced. 

When  Jofan  Mitchell  and  IKau-lce  Stans 
were  prorvd  innocent  of  the  Veaoo  indict- 
ment by  a  petit  Jury,  outalde  of  W  ishlngton, 
reporters  characterized  the  mood  i  t  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor's  office  here  in  Wasl  ilngton  as 
one  of  gloom  and  despair.  Why  si  ould  that 
be.  If  the  men  were  exonerated  a  ter  a  fair 
trial? 

Mr.  Nixon  is  down  and  bypocrl  ly  Is  king 
in  the  national  capital, 

Charles  Colson  pleaded  g\iilty  to  having 
leaked  derogatory  Information  ab<  ut  an  in- 
dlTidaal  under  indictment — and  fa  res  poten- 
tial disbarment  and  a  possible  p  tson  sen- 
tence for  his  offense. 

Meanwhile,  the  Watergate  e  smmlttee, 
chaired  by  the  great  constttutloniilist.  Sen- 
ator Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.,  is  a  verltalile  gusher 
of  malicious  leaks  against  innocei  t  and  in- 
dicted alllce  In  the  Watergate  affair,  even  as 
the  same  publlcatkons  that  vilify  llr.  Colson 
for  his  leaks  about  Daniel  Ellsberg  i  eap  band- 
some  profits  from  publishing  ev«ry  rumor 
and  report  about  the  Watergate  indictees. 
Strange  how  Ineffectual  the  (ommittee 
counsel  Samuel  Dash  can  be  wtien  the  tar- 
gets of  the  leaks  are  Mr.  Nixon's  nen — and 
how  effective  an  investigator  be  tur:  led  out  to 
be  when  the  target  of  the  leak  was  Prof.  Sam 
Dash  himself. 

When  an  anonymous  staffer  wils  quoted 
In  the  counterculture  tabloid,  Boll  ng  Stone, 
as  having  said  that  Sam  Dash  was  an  "ego- 
maniac," the  professor  proved  a  veritable 
Gletkln*  In  pursuing  and  pvmlshlug,  within 
hours,  the  offending  staffer. 

No  Congressional  committee  sta  ff  in  his- 
tory has  managed  a  more  deplora  )le  record 
of  violating  its  own  rules  of  confli  lentlallty. 
and  systematically  savaging  the  «  putatlons 
of  its  witnesses,  than  the  majority  staff  of 
Sam  Dash. 

Their  claim  to  be  the  arbiters  an  A  author* 
of  a  new  code  of  political  ethics  lias  passed 
from  being  hypocritical  to  being  hilarious. 
Given  the  reckless  disregard  for  I  he  rights 
and  reputations  of  witnesses,  Mr.  Dash's 
treatise  on  ethics  should  be  acovrded  the 
same  reception  as  a  treatise  by  t4'^ame  de 
Pompadour  on  chastity.  | 

We  live  in  strange  times:  Henry  JA.  Kissin- 
ger, the  American  Secretary  of  Stat^,  is  being 
called  upon  to  answer  publicly — n<)t  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  Paris  concessions  th^  brought 
disengagement  in  Vietnam,  not  for  jthe  nego- 
tiated agreement  on  strategic  arms  with  the 
Russians,  not  for  the  diplomatic  ca>enlng  to 
Peking,  nor  detente  with  the  Russians,  not 
for  his  diplomatic  triumph  in  tli»  Middle 
East.  No,  Henry  Kissinger  Is  bein^  dragged 
into  the  dock  to  answer  the  historic  ques- 
tion of  whether,  in  the  use  of  a  liandful  of 
wiretaps  five  years  ago,  his  operatiTe   verb 
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•  Oletkln,  one  of  the  principal  characters 
In  Arthur  Koestler's  novel,  "Dc^'kness  at 
Noon,"  was  the  Soviet  Communist  party  offi- 
cial wtio  was  the  relentless  Interrogator  of 
the  protagonist. 


should  have  been  "recommended"  instead 
of  "referred." 

And  what  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Apparently,  he  will  not  be  Judged  In 
impeachment  proceedings  for  great  questions 
such  as  the  constitutionality  of  bis  clandes- 
tine decision  to  use  American  air  power 
against  enemy-occupied  Cambodia,  a  deci- 
sion of  moment  and  controversy  that  may 
Iiave  cost  thousands  of  enemy  lives  and  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives. 

No,  the  impeachment  of  the  President,  at 
this  writing,  is  more  likely  to  hinge  on  such 
questions  as  what  day  in  March  of  1973  was 
It  that  John  Dean  told  him  that  Gordon 
Strachan  might  have  known  what  the  con- 
victed Watergate  buggers  had  been  up  to. 

One  historian  has  observed  that  an  un- 
mistakable sign  of  a  declining  nation  or 
civilization  is  an  exaggerated  emphasis  by 
its  intellectuals  upon  the  trivial,  the  Insig- 
niilcant  and  the  Inane — to  the  exclusion  of 
matters  crucial  to  the  siirvlval  of  the  state. 
Under  such  a  criteria,  the  nation  quallRes. 


THE  FIELD  MUSEUM 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Chicago  is  this  year  observing  its  80th 
anniversary. 

The  Field  Museum  exhibits  and  educa- 
tional programs  have  enriched  the  lives 
of  millioiui  of  schoolchildren,  and  its  vast 
collections  have  brought  scholars  and 
scientists  from  many  nations  to  Chicago 
for  advanced  studies  and  research.  In 
sum,  the  Field  Museum  is  a  place  where 
scientists  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  man's  knowledge,  and  where  millions 
of  visitors  have  explored  their  relation- 
ship to  the  world  around  them. 

On  June  25,  the  Field  Museum  will 
celebrate  its  anniversary  with  rededica- 
tion  ceremonies  honoring  the  many  ben- 
efactors who  have  contributed  to  the  In- 
stitution's growth  and  to  the  attainment 
of  its  eminence.  This  occasion  will  also 
serve  to  encourage  public  support  for 
the  museum's  current  $25  million  capital 
campaign  which  will  make  possible  the 
first  major  renovation  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  museum  for  the  past  half 
century. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  on  June  2,  1894,  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  opened  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  then  occupying  quarters  in 
Jackaon  Park  (now  the  Mueeum  of  Science 
and  Iivdustry) ; 

And  whereas.  Field  Musetim  collections 
were  moved  from  Jackson  Park  in  1920  to  the 
Museum's  present  and  permanent  home  In 
Grant  Park; 

And  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  generos- 
ity of  its  early  benefactors.  Field  Museum, 
like  many  oibtst  institutions  serving  the  pub- 
lic, has  In  recent  years  experienced  major 
need  for  sub«tanUaUy  updating  its  half -cen- 
tury old  facilities,  and  aocordingly  supported 
legislation  in  the  lUinols  General  Assembly 
(enacted  June  1971)  authorizing  the  Chicago 
Park  District  to  issue  $30  million  In  bonds 


for  capital  Improvements  to  the  six  museums 
located  on  Park  District  lands; 

And  whereas,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Field 
Museum  in  September  of  1971,  responded  to 
the  General  Assembly's  enabling  legislation 
by  announcing  a  three-year,  $25  million  cap- 
ital campaign  for  renovation  of  Field  Mu- 
seum, providing  that  $12.5  million  of  this 
amount  would  be  forthcoming  through  pri- 
vate gifts  from  corporations,  foundations, 
and  Individuals  with  a  like  amount  to  be 
matched  by  Park  District  bond  Issues; 

And  whereas,  private  gift  reeponse  for  cap- 
ital purposes  has  now  reached  nearly  $1 1  mil- 
lion, enabling  the  Museum  to  carry  forward 
many  of  the  vital  projects  necessary  for  up- 
dating of  Its  facilities; 

And  whereas,  many  gifts  of  large  and  small 
amounts  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  milestone  effort  to  completely  renovate 
a  major  cultural  Institution  while  preserv- 
ing Its  most  noteworthy  architectural  in- 
tegrity and  while  continuing  Its  Important 
programs  of  collection,  research,  education 
and  exhibition  without  Interruption; 

And  whereas,  this  cultural  Institution  on 
June  2,  1974,  will  commemorate  Its  80th  an- 
niversary of  service  to  the  community  and 
the  nation; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory that  the  month  of  June  1974  shall  be 
observed  as  "Re-dedlcatlon"  month  for  Field 
Museum  and  shall  be  the  occasion  for  open- 
ing the  building's  original  cornerstone  In  or- 
der to  place  within  it  documents  commemo- 
rating the  first  major  renovation  of  Field 
Museum's  permanent  facilities  which  It  has 
occupied  for  the  past  53  years,  and  shall 
serve  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  gen- 
eral support  from  the  community  for  the 
successr\il  completion  of  the  Museum's  Cap- 
ital Campaign. 

Passed  March  18,  1974. 

BLiAINE     J.      YARRINtrrON, 

President. 

JOHIf  S.  RUNKTELLS, 

Secretary. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  very  small  boy,  a  famous  poet  lived  in 
our  commimity  in  Vermont. 

One  of  his  most  famous  poems,  and  one 
of  my  favorites,  was  entitled  "If." 

Unfortunately,  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
unable  to  accept  all  the  advice  incor- 
porated in  this  poem,  reportedly  because 
of  diflferences  with  his  in-laws,  and  after 
5  years  gave  up  his  Vermont  residence 
and  moved  back  to  England,  where  he 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life. 

However,  this  poem  "If"  is  as  applica- 
ble today  as  it  was  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  for 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  high  ofB- 
cials  of  the  executive  branch,  to  read 
Kipling's  advice  carefully,  and  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ir 

(By  Biidyazd  Klpilog) 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  wtien  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  tt  on  you,' 
If  you  can  tirust  yourself  wlMn  all  vum  doubt 
you. 

But  make   allowance  for  their  doubting 
too: 
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If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  In  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 
wise; 
If   you   can   dream — and  not   make   dreams 
your  master; 
If  you  can  think— and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim. 
if  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 
And   treat   those   two   Imposters   just   the 
same. 
If  you   can  bear  to  bear  the   truth  you've 
spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools. 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to, 
broken, 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out 
tools; 
If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  win- 
nings 
And  risk  It  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
Binew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  In  you 
Except  the  WIU  which  says  to  them:  "Hold 
onl" 
If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 
Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common 
touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you. 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unfcs^lving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Tours  Is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's 
in  it. 
And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my 
son! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

AT  CHARLOTTE,  DREXEL  UNIVER- 
SITY, COLGATE  UNIVERSITY,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CINCINNATI.  AND  CA- 
TAWBA COLLEGE  CONFER  HON- 
ORARY DEGREES  UPON  SENATOR 
SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league. Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  made 
commencement  addresses  at  the  1974 
commencements  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Drexel  Uni- 
versity, Colgate  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  and  Catawba  College. 
At  these  commencements,  these  institu- 
tions of  learning  conferred  honorary  de- 
grees upon  Senator  Ervin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tations accompanying  the  awarding  of 
these  degrees  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CrrATiON — The  XJifTtmsTtY  of  North  Caro- 
lina AT  Chaklotte,  Samthcl  James  Ervin, 
Jr. 

Samuel  James  Ervin,  Jr.:  From  the  lee 
side  of  HawksbUl  and  Table  Rock  came  this 
man  who  moved  to  the  windward  side  of  na- 
tional events.  Graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUI  and  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  he  became  knovni  at  the 
courthouse  and  the  statebouse  as  a  man  of 
keen  perception.  Intellect,  depth  and  dedica- 
tion. He  moved  to  the  United  States  Senate 
as  a  champion  of  the  nation's  Constitution, 
insistent  that  Its  guarantees  of  Individual 
liberties  be  preserved  and  Implemented.  More 


at  home  In  the  law  library  than  In  the  llme- 
Ught,  he  nevertheless  stepped  forward  in  a 
time  of  crisis.  When  it  seemed  there  was 
little  integrity  left,  his  statesmanship  cap- 
tiu*d  the  nation's  imagination.  His  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  upon  which  his  coun- 
try was  founded  earned  him  the  sobriquets 
of  "last  of  the  founding  fathers"  and  "Uncle 
Sam."  He  was  unwilling  to  let  pass,  without 
challenge,  inroads  upon  the  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  governmental  powers.  Raconteur 
par  excellence,  he  has  selected  wisdom  from 
mountain  folkways,  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare to  the  edification  and  delight  of  us 
all.  To  him,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  proudly  awards  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

SAMUEt  James  Ervin.  Jr.,  Docroa  op 
Laws,  Honoris  Caxtsa 

"In  our  time  the  destiny  of  man  presents 
its  meaning  in  political  terms,"  Thomas 
Mann  has  said.  The  United  States  Senator 
whom  we  honor  today  has  reawakened  the 
American  conscience,  stirring  us  out  of  com- 
placency by  recalling  to  us  a  heritage  of 
democracy  based  on  equal  application  of, 
and  protection  under,  the  law. 

A  man  of  reason  and  compassion,  wit  and 
high  seriousness,  he  has  devoted  his  Judicial 
and  political  career  to  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual freedoms  as  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  thus  truly  deserving  to  be  titled 
"the  last  of  the  founding  fathers."  His  moral 
vision  and  thoughtful  actions  have  provided 
a  model  for  good  government  in  its  broadest 
sense — that  which  takes  Into  consideration 
"the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 
The  legislation  he  has  inspired — reform  of 
the  bail  system  for  Indigent  defendants,  re- 
vision of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, limiting  the  use  of  lie-detector  tests, 
etc. — has  steadily  advanced  the  cause  of 
American  civil  liberties.  A  seeker  after  truth, 
this  Senator  has  consistently  adhered  to  his 
convictions  regardless  of  the  public  con- 
troversy they  may  elicit. 

".  .  .  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in 
their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts, 
that  for  tbelr  tongues  to  be  silent,  and  not 
confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  Ingrateful 
injury."  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  it  Is  with 
these  words  of  Shakespeare  that  Drexel  Uni- 
versity confers  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

Sam  J.  Exvm,  Ja.,  DocroR  or  Law 

Colgate  University  is  privileged  to  honor 
one  of  the  moet  unusual  and  distinctively 
American  statesmen  of  our  time.  We  salute 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervln,  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Ervln's  ability  to  see  the  main 
issue  in  complex  clrcxxmstances  reassures  a 
nation  beset  with  doubt.  At  a  time  when 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust  has  impugned  our 
political  faith,  bis  exemplary  commitment  to 
our  democratic  creed  lists  public  confidence. 
To  a  citizenry  alarmed  by  apparently  sordid 
abuse  of  official  power,  bis  recourse  to  our 
constitutional  remedies  confirms  the  Rule 
of  Law  In  America.  Symbolizing  the  triumph 
of  public  virtue,  Sam  Ervin  has  become  a 
modern  American  folk-hero. 

This  most  recent  role  is  a  fitting  capstone 
to  the  Senator's  long  and  notable  career. 
Spanning  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
reaching  from  bis  hometown  of  Morganton, 
North  Carolina,  to  the  nation's  Capitol,  bis 
record  of  service  is  an  inspiring  model  of 
dedication  to  the  pubUc  weal.  As  a  much 
decorated  soldier  In  World  War  I.  as  a  respect- 
ed lawyer  in  his  conununity,  as  legislator  and 
Judge  in  his  state,  as  congressman  and  sen- 
ator in  Washington,  be  has  risen  steadily  to 
national  and  International  eminence. 

Senator  Ervln's  stature  in  the  Congress  Is 


the  product  of  his  extraordinary  personal 
aWllties  and  character.  His  sagacity  and  in- 
tegrity have  earned  him  the  esteem  of  col- 
leagues and  constituents  along  a  wide  politi- 
cal spectrum.  Renowed  for  his  scholarly 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and  devout 
reverence  for  its  principles,  he  is  the  Senate's 
recognized  authority  on  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  cause  of  individual  freedom  has  in- 
spired Senator  Ervin's  moet  Impassioned  en- 
gagements. Zealous  In  his  defense  of  personal 
liberty  be  has  aggressively  championed  the 
citizen's  right  to  privacy,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  people's  "right  to 
know."  His  special  solicitude  for  the  plight 
oi  the  powerless  has  produced  landmark  pro- 
tections for  the  rights  of  American  Indians 
and  the  mentally  111.  He  has  helped  to  fortify 
numerous  ramparts  against  the  encroaching 
claims  of  official  prerogative. 

Tet  his  lalx>rs  are  leavened  by  his  warmth, 
wit,  and  Inimitable  style,  endearing  the  Sen- 
ator to  an  admiring  nationwide  audience. 
Eloquent  orator  and  engaging  as  a  raconteur, 
he  graces  public  discourse.  His  repertoire  of 
quotations  from  the  Great  Books  Illumines 
contemporary  concerns  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages.  Beyond  displaying  erudition,  they 
serve  also  to  remind  us  cf  the  timeless  "re- 
levance" of  classical  learning. 

We  proudly  Join  In  the  nation's  acclaim  and 
gratitude  for  this  faithful  guardian  of  ovir 
most  precious  traditions. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  present  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa,  from  Colgate 
University. 

JuNX  9,  1974. 

Sam  J,  Ervin,  Junior,  whose  native  Caro- 
lina wit  and  wisdom  have  spioed  and  en- 
hanced a  nation's  appetite  for  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  law. 

A  United  States  Senator  of  significance 
since  1954,  his  name  became  a  by-word  and 
his  features  became  universally  known  and 
recognized  during  the  months  of  investiga- 
tion into  high  federal  government  manage- 
ment and  operations  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  which  he  chaired.  His  prob- 
ing questions  and  his  strong  reliance  and  in- 
sistence on  the  Integrity  of  the  law  helped 
to  elevate  a  Senate  hearing  Into  a  national 
classroom  for  the  examination  of  beliefs  and 
philosophies  about  the  American  system  of 
government.  He  has  served  as  a  state  legisla- 
tor in  his  native  state,  as  a  Judge  of  Criminal 
and  SupericM'  Courts,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  a  Senator 
for  twenty  years.  In  this  latter  capacity,  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  on  Its  subcom- 
mittees on  Constitutional  Rights,  Separation 
of  Powers  and  Revision  of  Codification  of 
Laws.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  four  presiden- 
tal  years.  He  served  with  distinction  with 
the  First  Infantry  Division  in  Prance  during 
World  War  I,  receiving  the  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and  the  Silver  Star  among 
bis  numerous  citations.  He  has  been  hon- 
ored on  numerous  occasions  by  Universities, 
by  bis  lifelong  friends  in  Morganton,  North 
Carolina,  by  his  church  and  by  patriotic  and 
political  organizations.  Retiring  from  the 
Senate  in  1974  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  career, 
he  becomes  a  notable  senior  statesman  on 
the  American  public  scene. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
I  hereby  gladly  confer  upon  you,  Sam  J.  Er- 
vln, Jr.,  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  honoris 
causa. 

WAaaxN  Bennis,  President. 

Citation — Catav^ba  Coixege,  Hoif.  Sam  J. 

Ervdt,  Jr.,  Docroa  of  Lvmta 
President  Shotzberger:  I  have  ib»  h<mor 
to  present  for  the  degree  Doctor  of  , 
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The   Honorable   Sam   J.   Ervln, 
States  Senator. 

An    acknowledged    leader    In 
States   Senate,   Senator   Ervln 
honor,  scholarship  and  Integrity 
leal  life.  He  has  served  the  natldn 
has    demonstrated    his    great    fal  th 
and  the  Constitution  ol  the  United 

Bom  in  North  Carolina,  Senate  r 
came  a  Lawyer,  a  Soldier,  a  North 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  a  State 
tlve,    a    Congressman    and    a   Ur^ted 
Senator.  For  twenty  years 
served  his  state  and  his  nation 
tlnguished  himself  as  the  leading 
of  the  United  States  Constltutlor 
a  man  of  great  warmth,  wit,  and 

Held  In  the  highest  esteem  by 
supporters,    and    fellow   legislators 
Sam  has  chosen  to  retire  from 
aad  to  return  to  his  beloved  Nortji 

With   pleasure   I    present   for 
Doctor   of   Letters,   The   Honoraljle 
Ervln,  Jr. 


Jr.,   United 


Senat  )r 
a  Id 


the   United 
brought 
our  pol  It- 
well  and 
In    God 
States. 
Ervln  be- 
Carolina 
1  lepresenta- 
States 
Sam  has 
has  dis- 
authorlty 
as  well  as 
knowledge, 
als  friends. 
Senator 
the  Senate 
Carolina, 
the   degree 
Sam   J. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  CRISIS 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 


that  American  consumers  hai  e  a  great 


deal   at  stake   in  connection 


crisis  in  the  livestock  industry  If  pro- 


ducers go  out  of  business  or  if 


even  they 


cut  down  their  operations  beca  use  of  the 
losses  being  sustained,  we  are  going  to 
be  short  of  meat  and  what  wf  do  have 
is  going  to  be  very  high  priced. 

We  are  facing  a  very  tough  situation. 
I  believe  that  consumers  shot  Id  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  an  improvement  in 
beef  and  pork  prices  to  the  pro^  lucer  and 
I  think  all  segments  of  the  industry — 
retailers,  packers,  producers— must  get 
together  and  cooperate  with  th ;  Govern- 
ment to  promote  greater  corsimiption 
of  meat  and  have  a  better  distr  bution  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  meat 
over  the  retail  counter.  I  thiikk  this  is 
important. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  Pres 
week,  Senator  Dole  and  I  su  ingested  a 
White  House  Conference  on  livestock 
I  am  pleased  that  such  a  meeting — to 
bring  together  all  these 
parties — has  been  scheduled 
Monday. 

Also  on  Monday,  the  Senate 
ture  Committee  will  hold  a  hi  taring  on 
legislation  introduced  by  mj  self  and 
other  Senators  to  provide  guaranteed 
loans  to  allow  many  producers 
business  who  might  otherwise  f)all  by  the 
wayside. 

We  have  also  made  a  request 
port  quotas  be  reinstituted.  I  am  hopeful 
about  this.  I  think  it  is  very  important. 
But  all  American  people  have  i\  stake  in 
this  matter.  We  must  do  something  to 
get  the  cattle  industry  back  on 
and  again  become  a  profitable 

Like  all  our  citizens,  Mr 
livestock  producers  £U"e  feeling  tjhe  effects 
of  inflation  and  high  Interest  rates.  How- 
ever, while  the  income  of  most  Americans 
Is  remaining  stable  or  l)eing  adjusted  up- 
ward with  cost-of-living  increaises — cat- 
tlemen have  seen  the  price  of  ihelr  ani- 
mals drop  by  more  than  20  petcent  In  6 
months  and  hog  prices  have  dropped  45 
percent. 

The  beef  Industry  alone  hai  lost  al 
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president, 


most  $2  billion  since  last  October  with 
losses  of  a  similar  magnitude  by  produc- 
ers of  pork,  poultry,  and  milk. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  held  a  number  of  hearings 
on  this  subject  since  last  January.  We 
have  heard  of  the  financial  losses  sus- 
tained by  many  individuals.  However,  we 
have  not  had  any  recommendations  sup- 
ported by  all  interested  parties  that  will 
provide  immediate  relief. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  gratified  I  am 
that  the  President  has  agreed  to  call  to- 
gether producers,  packers,  retailers,  and 
Members  of  Congress  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  alleviating  the 
current  crisis. 

It  is  my  very  sincere  hope  that  this 
White  House  Conference  will  result  in 
a  plan  of  action  which  will  prevent  ad- 
ditional bankruptcies  among  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  feeders.  At  the  same  time, 
packers  and  retailers  must  make  a  fair 
profit.  Finally,  all  of  this  must  translate 
into  a  price  that  consumers  can  afford  to 
pay. 


THE  LATE  ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON:  AN 
ANTIDOTE    FOR    WATERGATE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4  approximately  47  percent  of  the 
California  electorate  voted  in  the  State's 
primary.  It  was  the  lowest  turnout  In  a 
California  primary  since  World  War  II. 

The  conventional  explanation  has 
been  that  the  plethora  of  misconduct 
and  violations  of  the  law  by  some  of  the 
highest  oflScials  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  generated  a  widespread  frus- 
tration with  politicians  and  the  political 
process.  The  resulting  apathy  reflects  a 
cynicism  about  our  political  system  and 
a  feeling  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  individual  citizen  thinks  or  does. 

To  the  extent  that  this  theory  about 
America's  mood  is  correct,  it  should  con- 
cern all  of  us. 

The  lesson  of  Watergate  must  teach 
the  American  people  the  compelling 
necessity  for  greater  involvement  by 
everyone  in  the  political  process,  for 
greater  viligance  that  our  rights  and 
freedoms  are  not  stolen  away  while  we 
are  not  watching. 

All  of  us  in  public  ofQce  have  a  major 
responsibility  of  bringing  this  lesson 
home  to  the  American  people  If  we  are 
to  save  our  governing  system  from  the 
public  apathy  which  can  only  spawn  a 
dreary  future  of  Watergate-polluted 
nightmares,  and  an  ever-eroding  demo- 
cratic process. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  fulfilling  this  responsibility  In  a 
speech  last  weekend  about  his  father. 
The  late  Adlsd  Stevenson  was,  as  a  politi- 
cian, the  very  antithesis  of  the  sleazy 
tribe  of  political  misfits  whose  involve- 
ment in  Watergate  and  the  coverup  has 
been  paraded  before  America's  television 
screens  this  past  year.  He  set  a  standard 
for  political  behavior  which  can  serve 
all  of  us  as  we  resurrect  our  political 
system  from  the  Watergate  ash  heap. 


And  he  did  not  do  it  by  turning  his 
back  on  America's  political  scene. 

As  Senator  Stevenson  said: 

My  father  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  politi- 
cian— and  proud  of  It.  For  him  the  word  was 
not  an  epithet — but  a  title  of  honor;  in  his 
mind  politics  was  not  another  word  for  cyni- 
cal maneuvering  and  shady  dealing.  It  was 
another  word  for  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleague's  message 
should  be  heard  by  all  Americans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Steven- 
son's speech  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Pre- 
pared   FOR    Delivery    at    Graduation    H^- 

ERCISES    AT    the    AdLAI    E.    StEVENSON    HIGR 

School,  Prairle  View,  III. 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  express,  on 
behalf  of  my  father's  family,  our  thanks  for 
the  honor  that  this  school  pays  his  memory. 

I  hope  this  school  will  be  forever  linked, 
not  just  to  his  name,  but  to  the  values  he 
stood  for  and  spoke  for  In  his  public  life. 

He  was  unfailingly  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  reason  and  for  progress  in 
America.  He  trusted  in  the  good  sense  of 
the  people;  he  talked  sense,  confident  that, 
in  time,  reason  would  prevail.  He  knew  that 
in  our  self-governing  nation  the  ultimate 
Judgments  are  rendered  by  the  people.  And  so 
he  believed  the  people  had  to  be  trusted 
with  the  truth.  Like  Jefferson  and  Wilson, 
he  was  certain  that  trust  in  the  people  would 
produce  excellence  In  government  and  exalt 
us  to  high,  common  purposes.  His  confidence 
In  the  people  and  their  government  merged. 
Even  m  the  depths  of  political  defeat  he 
never  lost  his  confidence  that  an  Informed 
public  would  give  itself  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. 

My  father  was,  first  and  foremost,  a  politi- 
cian— and  proud  of  It.  For  him  the  word  was 
not  an  epithet — but  a  title  of  honor;  In  his 
mind  politics  was  not  another  word  for 
cynical  maneuvering  and  shady  dealing.  It 
was  another  word  for  public  service. 

Faith  In  our  democratic  system  and  serv- 
ice to  It  were  the  ideals  on  which  he  based 
his  public  career. 

Today  those  ideals  seem  scarce  in  our 
public  life.  And  so  I  raise  two  questions  and 
suggest  some  answers : 

Is  there  any  reason  to  be  optimistic — in 
a  time  of  Inflation  and  corruption  and 
shaken  public  faith? 

Is  there  any  reason  to  honor  or  choose 
the  profession  of  politics — when  each  day's 
headlines  tell  of  corruption  and  betrayals  of 
public  trust? 

I  think  there  are  good  reasons  to  answer 
"yes" — an  emphatic  yes — to  both  questions. 

Our  system — attacked  and  abused  as  it 
is — is  functioning. 

The  inflation  we  are  suffering  Is  not  caused 
by  some  deep  fault  or  breakdown  in  our 
system;  it  was  not  ordained  by  fate.  It  is 
the  result  of  mistaken  policies  and  priorities. 
By  exchanging  old  policies  for  new  ones  and 
by  reordering  our  national  priorities,  we  can 
solve  our  economic  troubles. 

Our  resources,  though  we  have  not  always 
been  wise  about  conserving  them,  are  still 
rich  beyond  Imagining.  Our  productive  ca- 
pacity, though  underdeveloped.  Is  by  far  the 
greatest  on  earth.  Our  people,  though  they 
are  the  victims  of  unemplojrment  and  under- 
employment, are  the  most  energetic,  well- 
educated  and  highly  skilled  of  all  the  world's 
people. 

It's  a  tribute  to  the  durability  and  strength 
of  our  economic  system  that  it  has  survived 
the  abuse  of  mistaken  policies  and  misplaced 
priorities  for  as  long  as  it  has  without  worse 
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consequences.  And  It's  not  too  late,  by  any 
means,  to  change  our  ways. 

The  corruption  that  dominates  the  head- 
lines is  not  a  Judgment  upon  our  nation  or 
its  political  system.  It  Is  a  judgment  upon  a 
few  wrongdoers  in  government  who  failed 
their  nation. 

And,  tragic  as  the  corruption  may  be.  we 
find  In  it  proof  that  our  democracy,  even 
when  put  to  the  gravest  tests,  can  survive 
and  fiuiction  and  prevaU.  The  wrongdoers 
are  being  held  to  account  for  their  actions. 
Our  system  of  Justice  Is  functioning — slowly 
but  surely.  The  courts  and  the  press  have 
stood  firm,  and  so  is  the  Congress  standing 
firm.  The  public  is  staying  on  course.  Insist- 
ing that  Its  leaders  be  held  accoimtable  for 
their  acts  and  decisions. 

These  facts  are  cause  for  optimism  and 
confidence  that  out  of  the  present  trials  we 
will  emerge  a  wiser  and  stronger  self- 
governing  people. 

I  believe  the  American  people  understand 
that.  They  distinguish  between  the  corrup- 
tion of  men  and  the  corruption  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Only  about  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  people  express  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
ranks  about  as  low  In  the  national  esteem. 
When  asked  recently  by  pollsters  If  they  had 
faith  In  their  leaders,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans answered  "no."  Asked  If  they  had  faith 
in  their  country,  close  to  seventy  percent 
answered  "yes."  The  American  people  per- 
ceive that  though  their  leaders  have  fallen 
short,  their  country  merits  their  faith  and 
their  service. 

They  wisely  perceive  that  the  faults  are 
not  In  our  system — but  In  a  few  officials  who 
have  misused  that  system. 

Our  present  problems  are  traceable  to 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  failure  of 
leadership.  For  too  many  years  we  really 
haven't  heard  a  voice  of  goodness  and  broad 
vision  in  our  politics  like  the  voice  of  the 
man  for  whom  this  school  was  named.  For 
too  many  years  we  have  heard,  not  the  voice 
of  decent  principle — of  Idealism,  if  you  will — 
but  the  voice  of  a  cold  and  soulless  prag- 
matism. For  too  long,  the  question  asked  by 
our  leaders  has  been  not,  "Is  it  decent?"  but 
•Will  it  play  in  Peoria?" 

Our  problems  are  problems  of  policy  and 
leadership.  And  they  can  all  be  solved  by 
improving  our  policies  and  our  leadership. 
And  you,  my  young  friends,  are  the  ones  who 
must  do  it. 

If  I  asked  how  many  of  you  want  to  be 
politicians  I  suspect  that  few  would  respmnd. 
If  I  asked  your  parents  bow  many  wanted 
their  children  to  be  politicians,  few  would 
say,  "I  do."  Parents  would  think  to  them- 
selves, "Better  they  do  something  respect- 
able, like  collecting  garbage,  than  be  a  poli- 
tician." It  is  that  attitude  that  inspired  my 
father  to  enter  politics.  He  saw  that  unless 
the  best  citizens  entered  our  politics,  the 
worst  would  control  It.  Today  it  Is  that  atti- 
tude that  stands  between  the  nation  and 
its  future.  So  my  advice  to  you  who  are  sons 
and  daughters  and  to  you  who  are  parents 
is  this:  do  not  shun  the  world  of  politics — 
enter  it,  and  be  politicians.  That,  after  aU.  is 
what  our  founding  fathers  had  In  mind: 
that  every  citizen  should  play  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  his  community  and  his  na- 
tion: that  every  citizen,  in  short,  should  be 
a  politician. 

What  sort  of  politician?  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  were  politicians.  There 
is  no  nobler  profession  than  that  of  the 
politician,  for  In  no  other  profession  Is  there 
such  an  opportunity  to  do  good — and  so 
much  temptation  to  resist!  6o  much  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  hard  work — and  so 
little  material  reward  for  It. 

Those  who  created  and  sought  to  cover  up 
the  corruption  we  now  are  suffering  were 


not  politicians.  They  did  not  understand  the 
exacting  ethics  of  public  service.  They 
brought  with  them  to  Washington,  not  the 
ideals  of  Jefferson  and  Wilson,  but  the  any- 
thing-goes  ethic  of  the  backroom.  And  the 
first  thing  to  go  was  decency.  These  were  not 
politicians.  They  were  advertising  men, 
lawyers  and  seir-appo'mted  pragmatists. 

For  them  politics  was  a  game  In  which 
all  that  counted  was  winning.  You  cannot 
find  a  word  in  their  recorded  conversations 
about  service  or  what  is  right  for  the  coun- 
try. The  one  option  they  never  disctissed 
was  the  only  one  my  father  ever  consid- 
ered— trusting  the  people  with  the  truth. 

The  man  for  whom  this  school  Is  named 
was  a  politician.  And  he  would  want  you  to 
be  the  same.  A  true  politician  has  a  sense 
of  history — great  sweeps  of  history  like  the 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations"  in  the 
world.  A  true  politician  seeks  to  Join  the 
United  States  with  the  tides  of  humanity 
struggling  for  bread  and  freedom,  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  Justice.  A  true  politician 
lives  by  the  principles  which  made  this  na- 
tion great  and  stlU  sustain  it.  He  has  a  vision 
of  a  decent  future  to  strive  for.  A  true  politi- 
cian struggles  to  serve,  not  Just  to  win. 

If  we  can  return  to  places  of  high  respon- 
sibility citizens  who  live  by  those  principles, 
we  can  recover  and  Justify  the  faith  our  po- 
litical forefathers  held  in  our  system.  We  can 
restore  honor  to  that  word,  politician. 

The  great  danger  that  faces  us  In  America 
Is  not  after  all  inflation — or  even  corruption 
in  government.  Our  system,  wisely  framed  by 
the  founders  and  wisely  managed  by  its 
leaders,  has  ways  of  dealing  with  those  evils, 
great  as  they  are. 

The  greatest  danger  facing  ns  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  ourselves. 

The  greatest  danger  Is  that  we  will  say  of 
men  who  serve  the  public,  "They're  all  alike. 
They  all  do  It." 

Or  that  we  will  dismiss  wrongdoing  with 
a  cynical  shrug  of  the  shoulder:  "It's  nothing 
new — they  Just  got  caught  this  time. 

The  greatest  danger  is  not  In  being  lied 
to — but  In  lying  to  ourselves. 

As  Henry  Stimson  put  it:  "The  deadliest 
sin  of  all  Is  cynicism".  Without  confidence  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  system,  we  will  turn 
upon  ourselves.  We  will  say  they  all  did  it, 
or  the  government  is  corrupt,  or  blame  some- 
one else.  And  then  we  will  lose  the  trust  in 
ourselves  which  alone  holds  this  rich  and 
diverse  country  together. 

So  I  urge  you:  Do  not  succumb  to  that 
danger.  Do  not  believe  that  He — do  every- 
thing you  can  to  recover,  and  then  restore  to 
others,  faith  In  that  democratic  system  which 
Lincoln  called  "the  last,  best  hc^>e  of  earth." 
Be  a  politician — a  servant  of  your  country.  In 
private  life,  in  public  life. 

If  you  are,  you  will  make  of  this  school 
more  than  a  shrine  to  the  name  of  my  father; 
you  will  enshrine  his  values  and  purposes. 

And  that,  of  all  the  honors  you  might  pay 
him,  would  be  the  one  he  would  cherish 
most. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day,  which  will  be  celebrated  June  15,  I 
would  like  to  commemorate  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  still  lives  among  the 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  by  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  elo- 
quent plea  on  behalf  of  Lithuanian 
self-determination  by  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Community  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
I  hope  this  petition  will  remind  my 
friends  in  Congress  that  the  struggle  in 
the  world  between  the  forces  of  freedom 


and  slavery,  under  the  various  hues  of 
communism,  is  not  over. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
greater  priority  that  we  should  have  than 
freedom;  and  I  am  proud  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  all  those 
persons  and  groups  who  seek  to  keep 
alive  the  quest  for  independence  by  Lith- 
uania, that  the  petition  by  the  Phoenix 
Chapter  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Community  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petition  by  LrrHUANiAN-AitKaicAN  Com- 
munity, Phoenix  Chapter 
(By  Emily  Josen,  President) 

On  June  15,  Lithuanian-Americans  will 
Join  with  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free 
world  in  the  commemoration  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1940  and  the  subsequent  mass  deporta- 
tions of  thousands  of  Utiiuanlans  to  Sibe- 
rian concentration  camps. 

Today,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are  denied 
the  right  of  national  self-determination,  suf- 
fer continual  religious  and  political  persecu- 
tion, and  are  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  seeking  detente 
as  well  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation  Status  with 
the  United  States.  This  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  United 
States  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  ease  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Captive  Nations. 

The  United  States  should  adopt  an  official 
policy  for  the  current  European  Security 
Conference  In  accordance  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  394  of  the  first  session 
of  the  93rd  Congress  submitted  by  Mr.  Der- 
wlnski  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
"Now,  therefore,  be  it  RESOLVED  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  con- 
cnrrtng) .  that  it  Is  th(  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  should  not  agree 
to  the  recognition  by  the  European  Secu- 
rity Conference  of  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
nexation of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  it  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  in  any  way  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

While  steadfastly  maintaining  the  United 
States  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  the  forc- 
ible incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  should 
Insist  that  the  following  policy  changes  are 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union: 

1.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  imposed  on 
gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  residing  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

2.  Increase  of  the  current  five-day  tourist 
visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable  limit. 

3.  Elimination  of  unreasonable  travel  re- 
strictions on  tourists  In  Lithuania. 

4.  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to  emigrate  to 
other  countries  as  provided  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 


NATHAN  SHAPELL— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  United 
Press  International  recently  carried  the 
outstanding  story  of  an  American  busi- 
nessman's rise  from  imprisonment  in 
Auschwitz  concentration  camp  in  Nazi 
Germany  to  chairmanship  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar California  homebulldlng 
firm.  It  is  an  in^irlng  epic,  made  even 
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more  meaningful  to  me  by  my 

friendship  with  him. 

Nathan  Shapell  combines  hi^manitar- 
ianism  and  compassion  with 
enterprise  of  a  successful  American 
nessman.  I  would  like  my  coll  jagues 
share  with  me  this  summary 
Shapell's  life.  I  ask  imanlmou! 
for  the  story  from  the  SantJ 
Evening  Outlook  to  be  printep 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
follows: 

Shapell  SuavivED  Nazi  Tebbor  tlEiGN 
Nfw  York  (UPI) — Nathan  Shapi  11  lost  his 
home  in  Poland  and  most  of  his  relatives  to 
the  Nazis,  but  without  formal  education  or 
a  word  of  English  he  formed  a  company 
which  has  built  20,000  homes  for  American 
families. 

The  chairman  and  chief  executive 
Shapell  Industries,  Beverly  Hills 
buidllng  firm  with  annual  sales  of 
entered  the  real  estate  business  in 
now  charts  the  destiny  of  one  of 
ing  companies  listed  on  the  New 
Exchange. 

But  Shapell  Industries  is  more 
another  chapter  in  the  American 
Is  a  symbol  of  survival   forged  b] 
his    brother   David   and    his    brotqer 
Max  Weber — the  only  male 
Shapell  family  to  live  through  Hi 
of  terror  and  internment  in  Nazi 
tion  camp>s. 

Even   before  Shapell  came  to 
States  In  1951   wearing  the  tatooe(  1 
that  marked  his  imprisonment  In 
be   had   built  a  community  in 
thousands  of  displaced  persons 
families  and  lives  had  been 
Nazis. 

This  intense  and  gentle  man  has 
book    about    the    post-war    years- 
to  the  Truth" — in   the  English 
him  when  he  first  arrived  In  Ame 
ceeds  will  go  to  a  foundation  for 
dren. 

"I  became  a  leader  by  default,!"  Shapell 
said  in  describing  his  role  as  a  2!  -year -old 
Jewish  refugee  who  persuaded  the  American 
military  government  to  permit  him  to  set  up 
a  community  in  the  German  town  of  Munch- 
berg.  untouched  by  the  war.  "Our  1  iadership 
was  gone,"  he  said. 

Thousands  of  displaced  persons 
Munchberg.  Thrust  Into  the  role  o: 
mat  shuttling  between  the  DPs 
German  resident,  and  U.S.  officers 
by  Hitler's  carnage  and  unprepared 
enormity   of    the   refugee   problem 
made  Munchberg  a  model  comm 
similar  efforts  failed  In  other  part  i 
many. 

In   hU   51/4    years   at   Munchberg 
built  the  first  orphanage  in  Germai  y 
Jewish  children,  kibbutzim  to 
DPs  for  immigration  to  Palestine 
and   turned   broken  lives  into  a 
community.  He  also  acted  as  a 
fender  for  the  DPs. 

"If  a  DP  spent  one  day  In  Jail 
family    would    be    denied 
Canada,    Australia   or    the    United 
Shapell  explained.  He  lost  only  one 
though  he  left  school  in  his  teens. 

Shapell  and  his  wife,  Lilly,  who  jalso  sur- 
vived several  concentration  camps  and  a 
death  march,  sailed  for  America  in  1  951,  only 
after  every  one  of  Munchberg's  tjmporary 
residents  had  found  a  permanent  tome. 

"Witness  to  the  Truth,"  written,  in  1963, 
is  dedicated  to  the  52  members  of  Shapell's 
family  who  died  under  Hitler's  rale.  "It's 
time  somebody  stood  up  and  saidjliook  at 
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all  America  has  done  for  the  world.* "  said 
ShapeU. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HOWARD  H.  CAL- 
LAWAY, SECRETARY  OF  THE 
ARMY,  AT  THE  GRADUA-nON  CER- 
EMONY. U.S.  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
WEST  POINT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  more  inspiring  talks  delivered  to 
school  graduates  during  this  commence- 
ment season  was  one  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Howard  H.  Callaway,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy's  graduating  class  on  June  5. 
Secretary  Callaway  reminded  the  corps' 
class  of  1974  that  the  Army's  mission  to- 
day extends  beyond  that  of  defending 
the  United  States  against  direct  attack. 
The  Secretary  informed  them  that  the 
Army  today  is  the  "key  to  the  Free 
World's  conventional  forces  that  provide 
the  balance  upon  which  our  hopes  for 
peace  are  founded." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Secretary 
Callaway's  graduation  addi-ess  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Howard  H. 
Callaway 

Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  1974,  Gentle- 
men of  the  Corps,  distinguished  guests,  proud 
parents,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

What  an  exciting  day  this  is.  I  sense  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  challenge.  I'm  delighted  to 
be  a  part  of  It. 

This  Is  not  only  a  great  day  for  those  of 
you  who  are  graduating  today;  it's  also  a 
great  day  for  the  Army.  For  the  Army  is  wel- 
coming over  eight  hundred  of  our  country's 
finest  young  men  into  the  ranks  of  its  pro- 
fessional officers.  You  have  proven  yourselves. 
You  have  met  standards  of  excellence  that 
are  recognized  the  world  over. 

You  are  entering  the  service  of  your  coun- 
try at  a  challenging  time.  Nine  days  from  to- 
day, the  Army  will  celebrate  Its  199th  birth- 
day, and  begin  its  200th  year.  So  you  enter 
the  Army  Just  in  time  for  its  bicentennial 
celebration.  Your  first  years  of  service  will 
contain  moments  of  pageantry  and  ceremony, 
celebrating  the  role  that  the  Army  has  played 
In  developing  our  land  and  protecting  our 
freedom.  These  will  be  proud  moments.  En- 
Joy  them. 

But  more  Important,  you  enter  the  Army 
at  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  moving  from  a 
postwar  period  to  a  new  era  of  genuine  hope 
for  a  generation  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  This  hope  for  peace  is  made  possible 
partly  by  a  strategic  nuclear  balance  that 
would  make  nuclear  war  clearly  unprofitable 
to  any  side.  But  as  we  have  seen,  nuclear 
restraint  alone  does  not  guarantee  {>eace. 
True  peace  requires  that  our  non-nuclear 
forces  also  strike  a  balance,  to  make  It  equal- 
ly unprofitable  for  any  country  to  engage  in 
conventional  war.  And  this  requires  conven- 
tional strength. 

So  the  Army's  mission  today  Is  not  Just  to 
defend  the  Nation  against  direct  attack. 
Today's  Army  is  the  key  to  the  F^ee  World's 
conventional  forces  that  provide  the  balance 
upon  which  our  hopes  for  peace  are  founded. 

No  longer  can  the  Army  accomplish  this 
monumental  task  with  a  small  cadre  which 
will  provide  the  leadership  for  a  larger  Army. 
No  longer  can  we  wait  for  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  to  stir,  as  it  becomes  awakened 


to  the  challenge.  We  don't  have  time  for  that. 
We  must  now  be  able  to  respond  In  days  or 
weeks,  not  in  months  or  years. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  elected  to  accomplish 
these  difficult,  subtle  taslcs — tasks  that  are 
Immense  and  global  in  scope — without  con- 
scription, without  a  draft.  We  have  elected 
to  meet  these  challenges  by  asking  young 
men  and  women  to  serve  their  country,  freely 
and  without  compulsion.  We  have  chosen  to 
express  the  will  and  determination  of  our 
country  and  the  convictions  of  its  people 
through  the  voluntary  service  of  large  num- 
bers of  Its  young  citizens.  This  clearly  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  our  challenge. 

I  think  you  wUl  agree  that  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient challenge — even  for  the  Class  of  1974. 
Simply  stated,  the  challenge  is  to  have  a  well- 
trained,  well-equipped,  disciplined,  ready 
volunteer  Army,  large  enough  to  fulfill  our 
global  commitments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
deter  military  aggression. 

There  are  still  many  in  America  who  feel 
that  we  cannot  accomplish  this  global  mis- 
sion with  a  volunteer  Army.  I  disagree.  I  dis- 
agree because  I  believe  in  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  today.  I  believe  they  want 
peace,  and  realize  we  cannot  have  peace  with- 
out strength.  They  are  no  different  from 
other  generations  of  young  Americans  who 
have  always  been  willing  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. All  that  Is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
today's  Army  is  leadership  worthy  of  those 
who  Join.  I  am  convinced  that  you  and  your 
fellow  officers  from  ROTC  and  DCS  will  pro- 
vide this  leadership. 

Yes,  I  really  mean  that.  I  am  counting  on 
you  as  second  lieutenants  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership to  make  the  volunteer  Army  work. 

Most  of  you,  after  leave  and  further  train- 
ing, will  serve  your  initial  tour  with  units. 
That  means  that  sometime  early  next  year 
you  will  begin  to  have  an  impact  on  the  units 
that  we  depend  on  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion— and  you  will  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  young  men  and  women  who  volunteer  for 
service  in  the  Army. 

You  will  have  a  chance  to  take  the  young 
man  who  has  never  succeeded  at  anything 
before  in  his  life  and  show  him  that  you  have 
faith  in  him:  and  you  can  help  him  and  en- 
courage him  to  become  an  outstanding 
soldier. 

And  you  will  also  have  the  chance  to  take 
the  outstanding  young  man  who  has  never 
failed  at  anything  in  his  life  (as  a  matter  of 
fact  he's  so  good  he  thinks  he  should  have 
your  Job)  and  be  Innovative  enough  to  keep 
him  challenged.  And  this  can  be  your  chal- 
lenge :  to  make  your  unit  good  enough  to  live 
up  to  the  legitimate  expectations  of  our  best 
soldiers. 

You  will  need  to  have  the  skill  to  conduct 
repetitive  training — training  that  has  to  be 
done  over  and  over — in  a  way  that's  exciting, 
challenging  and  meaningful. 

You  will  need  to  take  the  young  man  who 
was  raised  In  a  permissive  atmosphere  and 
show  him  the  meaning  and  value  of  disci- 
pline, especially  self-discipline;  you  will  have 
to  make  him  understand  that  an  Army  with- 
out discipline  is  a  sham,  but  a  disciplined 
Army  is  an  Inspiration  to  the  Nation. 

You  will  need  to  take  the  young  man  raised 
with  prejudice  and  show  him  that  In  the 
Army,  everyone  is  Judged  by  the  Job  he  does, 
not  by  his  background. 

You  will  need  to  Insure  that  the  voung 
man  who  is  coming  to  his  unit,  perhaps  in 
a  foreign  country,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time,  is  welcomed  and  that  he  knows 
he  is  part  of  a  unit  that  cares  about  him. 

You  will  need  to  challenge  everyone  in 
your  platoon  to  go  as  far  as  his  God-given 
talents  will  allow.  You  will  need  to  Insure 
that  your  soldiers  take  full  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  available  In  the 
Army,  to  help  them  realize  their  potential. 
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This  will  not  only  help  them  while  they're 
to  the  Army,  but  will  be  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country  when  they  return 
to  civilian  life — whether  that's  in  two  years 
or  twenty. 

You  will  need  to  Inspire  change  In  the  at- 
titudes of  people,  both  those  serving  above 
you  and  below  you,  who  still  feel  that  the 
Army  Is  made  up  of  numbers  rather  than  of 
people.  You  wUl  need  to  show  by  caring  im- 
mensely for  your  men,  and  by  showing  that 
every  Individual  is  important  to  you — as  a 
person.  This  does  not  mean  coddling.  It  does 
not  mean  being  soft  or  easy.  It  means  that 
we  treat  each  soldier  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. 

You  wUl  need  to  show  by  your  example  of 
integrity  that  there's  no  room  in  the  Army 
for  anything  else.  You  wlU  need  to  show  by 
your  own  idealism,  by  your  openness  and 
candor  in  everything  that  you  do,  that  the 
Army  Is  an  appropriate  place  for  Idealism. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Army  for  anyone — 
from  recruit  to  general  officer — without  in- 
tegrity, and  you  will  be  to  position  to  per- 
petuate these  values. 

In  all  your  actions  as  leaders,  you  will 
affect  the  attitude  of  soldiers  toward  the 
Army;  and  through  these  soldiers  you  can 
collectively  have  an  impact  on  the  country 
as  a  whole.  If  the  experiences  of  our  soldiers 
are  good  ones — If  they  sense  that  what  they 
are  doing  is  important  and  worthw'aile — 
their  attitude  wUl  help  our  efforts  to  at- 
tract and  retain  top-notch  people  In  the 
Army.  When  a  soldier  goes  on  leave  or  com- 
pletes his  hitch,  the  story  he  tells  *^o  his 
parents  and  his  friends  will  be  very  credible. 
If  he  goes  home  with  a  story  of  challenge, 
of  opportunity,  of  discipline,  and  of  service, 
we  can  expect  America  to  be  proud  of  him, 
and  of  the  Army  and  what  it's  doing.  And  If 
the  American  people  feel  that  way  about 
their  Army,  we  will  have  all  the  support  and 
encouragement  we  need. 

I  don't  expect  that  your  Job  will  be  easy, 
but  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  done.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  If  it  were  easy,  the  Army  wouldn't 
need  you.  But  the  Army  does  need  you,  with 
your  tratolng  and  background,  because  it 
has  a  difficult  Job  to  do. 

Today's  recruits,  still  going  through  basic 
training,  have  idealism  and  a  desire  to  be 
challenged.  The  young  soldiers  assigned  to 
units,  who  are  no  longer  recruits,  still  expect 
to  be  challenged  and  stimulated.  The  non- 
commissioned officers  who  arc  the  mainstays 
of  any  unit  will  look  to  you  for  leadership, 
for  courage,  for  concern.  The  people  sre 
there,  in  the  units.  They  are  qualified,  well- 
motivated  people  who  can  do  everything  ex- 
pected of  them.  It's  up  to  you  to  Inspire 
them,  and  to  make  the  Army  worthy  of  our 
Nation's  expectations. 

As  you  leave  West  Point  today,  you  Join 
a  select  company  of  graduates  that  stretches 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
This  company  numbers  among  its  members 
many  of  the  greatest  leaders  our  country 
has  known.  Leaders  from  each  succeeding 
class  and  each  generation  have  made  their 
mark  by  building  on  the  achievements  of 
their  predecessors.  It  is  the  continuity  of 
achievement,  the  cumulation  of  service,  that 
has  ecabled  the  Army  to  meet  each  new 
challenge. 

I  am  confident  that  you  can  keep  pace 
with  this  company,  and  that  the  eight  hun- 
dred of  you  can  have  an  enormous  Impact 
on  the  Army.  With  the  challenges  facing 
you  today,  you  can  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution by  building  on  the  work  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  and  by  drawing 
strength   and   wisdom   from   their   example. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  paraphrase  a  thought 
that  goes  back  almost  two  thousand  years: 
by  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants,  you 
can  see  farther  than  the  giants  themselves. 


There  have  been  giants  before  you,  giants 
among  the  soldiers  and  leaders  who  have 
served  In  the  past.  They  tower  above  the 
rest,  and  can  lift  you  to  see  terrain  even 
beyond  their  farthest  vision.  But  you  have 
to  earn  the  right  to  that  vision  by  dedica- 
tion, by  devotion,  by  desire,  by  integrity. 

I  challenge  you  now  to  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  tallest  giants  that  have 
walked  before  you.  None  of  them  ever  Joined 
the  Army  at  a  time  of  greater  opportunity 
or  challenge. 

If  you  accept  this  challenge,  I  believe  we 
can  have  the  finest  Army  our  Nation  has 
ever  known.  I  reeilly  mean  that.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  with  your  leadership  we  can 
have  the  best  Army  we've  ever  had.  And 
I  believe  this  is  a  challenge  worthy  of  you. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  it! 


ADVICE  FOR  YOUNG  LAWYERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Donald  Gunn,  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate Court  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  written 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "A  Handbook 
for  Young  Lawyers"  which  contains 
much  advice  upon  the  important  subject 
of  legal  ethics.  This  article  deserves  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  at  this 
particular  time,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record.  The  copyright 
on  this  article  belongs  to  Judge  Dunn, 
and  I  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  with  his 
consent. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Practical  Aspects  op  the  Practice  of  Law — 
A  Handbook  for  Young  Lawyers 
(Copyright  1972  Donald  Gunn) 

Congratxilations:  You  are  entering  into 
the  greatest  of  all  professions.  This  is  no 
idle  boast.  It  is.  Instead,  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  ravages  of  disease  are 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  The  loss  of  freedom 
is  far  worse.  Since  the  beginning  of  time 
mankind  has  cherished  his  individual  lib- 
erty. The  great  Patrick  Henry  expressed  the 
feeling  of  a  freedom  loving  p>eople  with  his 
statement  that  he  would  prefer  to  die  rather 
than  to  lose  his  liberty. 

Law  is  the  essence  of  liberty.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  establish  and  preserve  an  orderly  society 
where  individual  rights  are  protected  and 
their  correlative  duties  are  acknowledged. 
While  the  layman  endeavors  to  find  the  ab- 
straction of  "Justice",  the  lawyer  seeks  the 
"rule  of  law".  The  dispensing  of  Justice  Is  a 
subjective  Judgment.  What  seems  Just  to  one 
Judge  may  be  rank  injustice  to  another.  But 
the  rule  of  law  applies  equally  to  all  men. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
role  of  government  in  our  democracy  and  in 
a  totalitarian  state  is  quite  simple.  We  hold 
it  to  be  evident  that  our  fundamental  rights 
come  from  Almighty  God  and  that  the  role 
of  government  is  to  protect  and  preserve 
those  rights.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
of  assembly  and  the  like  are  not  given  to 
us  by  the  constitution,  they  are  guaran- 
teed by  It.  If  they  originated  in  the  con- 
stitution they  could  be  taken  away  by  its 
revocation.  But  they  cannot  be.  Such  human 
rights  flow  from  a  Divine  Creator  through 
to  all  other  earthly  endeavors. 

They  cannot  be  abridged  by  the  action  or 
inaction  of  any  human  being.  They  are  ours 
because  we  are  creatures  of  the  Creator. 
Their  preservation  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant task  of  mankind.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then. 


that  the  profession  devoted  to  such  a  noble 
purpose  should  be  accepted  as  paramount 
to  all  other  earthly  endeavors. 

We  have  described  the  concept  of  "Jus- 
tice" as  an  abstraction.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
wish  In  any  sense  to  downgrade  its  impor- 
tance to  our  society.  Obviously,  lawyers 
should  desire  Justice  at  all  times.  A  world 
In  which  there  was  true  Justice  for  all  men 
would  Indeed  be  a  Utopia.  But  the  use  of 
the  descriptive  word  "true"  Immediately 
gives  rise  to  problems  of  definition.  We  live 
in  an  imperfect  world.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  think  that  true  Justice  for  all  people 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  life.  The  bar- 
riers of  human  greed  and  avarice  are  too 
great.  The  frailties  of  human  nature  are  too 
many. 

But  the  lawyer's  quest  for  Justice  can  be 
satiated,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  high  and 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  rule  of  law.  We 
are  not  to  be  governed  by  men  but  by  law. 
The  rule  of  man  can  change  from  day  to 
day,  from  ruler  to  ruler,  from  whim  to 
fancy.  The  rule  of  law  is  constant.  It  is 
fixed  and  determined  by  legislative  enact- 
ments or  by  court  decisions.  It  controls  the 
path  of  the  government,  the  decisions  of 
judges,  the  conduct  of  the  people.  While  it 
may  be  changed  it  is  never  frivolous.  It  may 
be  modernized  but  not  weakened.  Its  power 
Is  in  its  continuity  and  its  even  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  lawyers  should 
be  genuinely  and  deeply  devoted  to  the  rule 
of  law.  They  have  seen  the  beautiful  logic  and 
the  general  fairness  of  its  application  to 
any  and  every  factual  situation.  Every  court 
decision  reoA  and  pursued  gives  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  depth  and  the  majesty 
of  our  Judicial  system.  If  you  are  to  be  a 
good  and  successful  lawyer  you  must  love 
the  law,  as  well  as  respect  It.  You  must 
understand  its  Importance  to  mankind  and 
to  the  future  of  our  civilization.  The  law 
has  been  and  wUl  be  good  to  you.  You.  as 
one  of  its  standard  bearers,  should  be  good 
to  the  law! 

The  role  of  the  lawyer  In  our  society  has 
greatly  changed  over  the  years.  Where  he 
was  once  consulted  only  on  strictly  legal 
matters  or  where  court  action  seemed  im- 
minent, today  he  is  the  adviser  to  business- 
men to  their  affairs  of  commerce,  he  is  the 
counselor  to  tovestors,  the  arbitrator  of 
domestic  relations  disputes,  the  guide  of 
both  industry  and  labor,  the  mentor  of  pub- 
lic officials,  the  cornerstone  of  community 
action  and  the  principle  educator  in  public 
affairs. 

You  are  a  professional  man.  You  are  not 
a  merchant,  a  salesman,  or  a  businessman. 
A  profession  has  been  defined  as  a  vocation 
requiring  advanced  study  in  a  specialized 
field.  You  are  not,  in  any  sense,  an  employee 
of  your  clients.  You  should  always  think  of 
yourself  as  a  man  of  letters,  educated  not 
only  in  the  law  but  in  the  arts  as  well.  By 
reading,  by  discussion  and  by  study  you 
will  Improve  your  stature,  broaden  your 
horizons,  increase  your  depth.  It  Is  Important 
for  you  to  recognize  the  need  for  continuing 
education,  not  only  as  a  mechanic  who  seeks 
to  become  more  skilled  at  his  trade,  but  as 
a  man  of  learning  and  culture. 

While  you  should.  If  at  all  possible,  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  your  client  in  gaining  his 
objective,  you  are  well  aware  that  you  may 
not  do  so  In  a  way  that  requires  dishonest 
or  unethical  conduct.  But  what  do  you  do  if  a 
client  suggests  a  course  of  action  which  you 
know  to  be  wrong?  Obviously,  you  are  faced 
with  a  difficult  choice.  Your  conscience  and 
your  professional  training  say  "no".  Your  fear 
of  financial  loss  says  "take  a  chance"!  What 
do  you  say? 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  for  you  to 
remember  throughout  your  practice  that  the 
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respect  people  have  for  you  wll  I,  In  a  large 
measiire,  be  but  a  reflection  ol  the  respect 
you  have  for  yourself.  If,  beciiuse  of  any 
p>ersonal  or  professional  dereliction,  you  are 
ashamed  of  your  own  conduct  no  matter 
how  deeply  hidden  that  shame  oaay  be,  you 
most  certainly  will  have  lost  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  pec^le  arouid  you.  The 
lawyer  who  will  perform  a  dlshoiiest  act  FOR 
a  client,  will  In  the  hidden  Judgiient  of  that 
client,  perform  a  dishonest  aqt  AGAINST 
that  client.  While  some  one  client  may  like 
having  a  comer-cutting  lawyer  for  a  time, 
you  will  find  that  his  legal  matters  of  sub- 
stance will  soon  be  turned  over  <o  reputable 
and  respected  members  of  the  bar.  With  no 
desire  to  moralize,  we  can  truthfully  assure 
you  that  deception  and  dishonesty  will  de- 
stroy, not  build,  a  law  practice. 

Moreover,  the  peace  of  mind  wtilch  results 
from  the  knowledge  that  you  aie  living  up 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  t  ar  In  your 
dealings  with  your  clients,  far  surpasses  imy 
material  gain  which  a  shady  practice  might 
bring  you. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  Inexper  ence  is  the 
temptation  to  become  personally  Involved 
with  yoxir  client  or  his  or  her  Icause.  You 
may  become  deeply  distressed  ofeer  the  In- 
justices your  client  Is  caused  to  jsuffer.  You 
may  be  irritated  by  the  attitude; or  conduct 
of  your  opposing  counsel.  Yo\l  may  feel 
frustrated  over  the  delays  in  negt)tlatiQns  or 
thoee  permitted  by  the  court.  You  may  hate 
your  opponent  or  dislUce  his  atiomey.  But 
In  no  event  should  you  permit  'yourself  to 
consider  the  legal  problems  before  you  as 
though  they  were  your  own.  Such  a  view  robs 
you  of  the  objectivity  needed  to  make  sound 
Judgments  and  to  properly  evalui  te  Involved 
factual  or  legal  questions.  WhU>  you  may 
well  have  sympathy  for  your  clieiit-wlfe  In  a 
divorce  case  you  would  do  well  to  approach 
the  case  armed  with  citations  an4  investiga- 
tions rather  than  emotional  changes.  Proper 
and  Intelligent  representation  of  her  cause 
la  far  better  than  all  the  sympathy  or  solici- 
tude in  the  world.  j 

Personal  Involvement  of  a  deeper  nature, 
particularly  with  clients  of  the  ot>po3lte  sex, 
should  never  be  permitted.  Remember  that 
the  walls  of  your  office  do  have  tars,  in  the 
aense  that  what  you  say  to  a  client  in  abeo- 
lute  confidence  may  well  be  repeated  and 
distorted  many  time*  before  you  hear  it 
back,  much  to  your  embarraasmetit,  before  a 
group  of  people.  It  is  Imperative  i  for  you  to 
remember  that  your  client,  unlike  you,  Is 
not  bound  by  any  seal  of  secrecy;  What  you 
say.  Innocently  or  with  abandont  may  well 
come  back  to  haunt  and  embartfaae  you  at 
any  time — even  years  later. 

It  is  equally  important  that  |ou  always 
have  In  mind  that  clients  are  usually  per- 
sons not  trained  In  the  law  and  totally  un- 
aware of  the  complexities  presented  by  what 
seems  to  them  a  rather  simple  legal  proposi- 
tion. Clients  much  prefer  concise  answers  to 
such  questions  as  whether  you  yui  win  or 
lose  their  case;  how  much  In  da^nages  will 
they  be  awarded;  how  long  will  it  take  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  the  like.!  These  are 
obviously  questions  which  are  tiifflcult,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  answer.  Not  o[ily  should 
you  avoid  any  attempt  to  answe/  them  di- 
rectly, but  you  must  also  avoid  st  ating  any- 
thing which  wlU  be  construed  by  them  as 
an  answer.  A  simple  comment  on  what  your 
client  states  his  Aunt  Minnie  got  out  of  her 
fall  on  the  bus,  can  easily  be  Interpreted  by 
the  client  that  It  Is  your  opinion  his  case  is 
worth  much  more  than  Aunt  Mli|nle'6.  This 
failure  to  communicate  can  impair  negotia- 
tions when  you  Onally  get  an  excellent  set- 
tlement offer,  albeit  less  than  Aunt  Minnie's 
alleged  recovery.  The  simple  act  cf  telling  a 
client  how  much  you  sued  for  ten  be  in- 
terpreted as  Indicating  your  vl^w  of  the 
value  of  the  caoo.  Or,  by  a  process  of  his  own 
formula,  that  you  think  he  should  get  ninety 


percent  or  half  or  some  other  portion  or 
percentage  of  the  amotmt  sought  In  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

We  are  certainly  not  urging  that  you  be 
deceptive  with  a  client.  Indeed,  we  are  stress- 
ing the  necessity  of  frankness.  For  until  you 
near  the  time  for  concluding  a  litigated 
matter  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  evaluate 
either  your  chances  of  success  or  the  outcome 
In  dollars  and  cents.  These  are  conclusions 
which  rest  in  large  measure  not  on  your 
view  of  the  case  alone,  but  on  the  Informa- 
tion known  to  your  adversary  and  to  which 
you  are  not  privy. 

Strangely  enough  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  your  practice  will  be  to  convince 
your  client  that  he  ahovUd  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason  many  clients 
feel  It  is  advisable  to  present  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  favorable  case  to  their  own 
lawyer,  even  though  the  truth  may  be.  In 
fact,  better  for  them.  In  view  of  this  quirk 
in  human  nature,  it  is  imperative  that  you 
Interrogate  your  client  fully,  attempting  to 
ferret  out  the  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  he 
would  have  them  be.  Without  giving  your 
client  an  Inappropriate  lecture.  It  Is  well  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  whole  truth  Is  quite 
important  to  your  evaluation  and  present- 
ment of  hl8  case.  Calm  bis  fears  of  the  truth 
by  assuring  him  of  your  role  as  his  ally  as 
well  as  the  confidential  nature  of  your  rela- 
tionship. Explain  that  you  are  not  bound 
to  disclose  all  that  you  know  to  your  op- 
ponent, but  that  by  knowing  all  you  will  be 
able  to  decide  what  you  should  or  should 
not  so  disclose. 

We  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  discuss 
the  Importance  of  preparation  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  legal  affairs  of  your  clients.  We 
stress  this  here  since  the  first  and  foremost 
act  of  preparation  occurs  at  the  time  you 
first  interview  your  client  concerning  his 
legal  problem.  Most  frequently  he  is  the  best 
source  of  Information  necessary  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  cause.  By  aU  odds  he  is 
usually  your  best  witness.  All  relevant  Infor- 
mation, whether  it  i^pears  to  be  important 
at  that  moment  or  not,  should  be  elicited 
from  him.  The  uae  of  a  prepared  form  or 
checklist  for  various  situations,  to  assure 
against  overlooking  inquiry  as  to  all  proper 
and  necessary  information,  will  prove  to  be 
most  helpful. 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  facts  are  all 
Important  in  evaluating  the  legal  question 
Involved.  Once  the  facts  have  been  deter- 
mined the  application  of  the  law  becomes  a 
matter  of  research  and  study.  Your  first 
Interview  with  your  client  should  never  be 
hurried  or  Incomplete.  Take  your  time,  prod, 
ask  questions,  listen,  and  then  ask  more 
questions.  At  this  point  you  may  well  take 
the  role  of  a  devU's  advocate,  seeking  not 
only  basic  facts  but  those  which  your  op- 
ponent will  present  you  with  at  a  later  time. 
How  embarrassing  to  learn  six  months  after 
you  have  opened  as  estate  that  the  real  prop- 
erty was  jointly  owned  at  the  time  of  the 
decedent's  death.  Or  how  foolish  will  you 
feel  when  you  go  Into  court  to  defend  against 
an  allegedly  unreasonable  charge,  and  it  de- 
velops that  your  client  had  signed  an  ac- 
knowledgement for  the  full  amount,  but 
failed  to  tell  you  about  It  "because  you  didn't 
ask".  Or  what  of  those  sleepless  nights  during 
the  trial  of  a  damage  suit  because  you  found 
out,  after  you  Impaneled  the  Jury,  that  your 
client  had  six  prior  damage  claims,  when  he 
only  got  around  to  telling  you  about  three. 
One  reaction  in  these  instances  is,  of  course, 
to  blame  your  client.  But  a  more  logical  and 
honest  answer  is  that  you  were  simply  care- 
less in  your  Interviews  with  him. 

After  getting  as  many  facts  as  possible 
from  your  client.  It  wDl  usually  be  necessary 
to  search  elsewhere  for  evidence  to  suppcat 
your  poeltlon.  As  In  all  aspects  of  the  law 
practice,  this  will  require  not  only  skill  but 


plenty  of  hard  work.  There  will  be  witnesses 
to  interview,  public  records  to  review,  hos- 
pital reports  to  copy,  vital  statistics  to  obtain 
and  the  like.  While  this  work  may  at  first 
seem  to  be  less  than  pure  legal  services,  the 
truth  Is  that  the  ability  to  know  what  facts 
are  needed  to  establish  your  case  and  when 
and  how  thoee  facts  can  be  presented  as  ad- 
missible evidence.  Is  one  of  the  highest  skills 
of  the  profession.  There  are  no  shcx-tcuts  to 
gathering  facts.  When  a  lawyer  attempts  to 
find  one  he  will  be  confronted  with  a  high 
barrier.  It  is  known  as  the  rules  of  evidence. 
There  Is  an  old  saying  that  a  child  who  has 
his  homework  done  Is  never  late  for  school. 
As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  your  client's  case. 
It  may  at  times  seem  more  convenient  or 
quicker  or  easier  to  rely  upon  your  memory 
as  to  the  law  of  a  matter  under  consideration. 
Or   you   may   Just    quote   what   some   other 
lawyer   told   you   about   what   the   Supreme 
Court  held  In  a  similar  case.  There  is  no  easy 
way   to  find   the   law.   Just   as    there    is   no 
magic   wand  for  developing   the  facte.   The 
question  Is  not  what  you  think  the  law  Is — 
or,  indeed,  should  be.  The  real  solution  lies 
In  what  the  statutes  say  and  the  cases  hold. 
And  this  means  working  at  legal  research, 
the  benchmark  of  a  true  lawyer.  Your  effort 
to  get  to  trial  In  any  case.  wlU  be  measured  in 
a  large  degree  by  how  ready  for  trial  you 
really  are.  Cases  are  disposed  of,  and  money 
la  made  by  the  lawyer,  when  at  the  call  of  the 
docket,  he  can  announce  ready  and  mean  it. 
Lawyers  live  by  recognizing  the  need  for 
adherence  to  law.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  they  should  do  no  less  in  the  handling 
of  their  own  practice.  Courts  have  dockets, 
tax  returns  have  due  dates,  pleadings  are  to 
be  filed  within  certain  time  spans,  appeals 
must  be  taken  within  prescribed  periods.  The 
good   lawyer   recognizes  the   importance  of 
meeting  all  legal  requirements  as  to  tin». 
Those  who  fall  to  do  so  wUl  soon  find  that 
penalties,  default  Judgments,  broken  appoint- 
ments and  harmful  court  orders  will  t>«  detri- 
mental to  his  practice,  as  well  as  to  his  posi- 
tion at  the  bar  and  in  the  community.  But 
lawyers  are  biisy  people.  They  should  not 
depend  upon  their  memory  In  such  Important 
matters  as  scheduling  appointments,  meeting 
deadlines  or  answsrlng  docket  calls.  It  la  im- 
perative that  the  young  lawyer  devise  a  "sys- 
tem"   for    keeping    dockets,    calendars    and 
schedules.  Only  by  so  doing  will  he  conserve 
his  time  and  his  reputation — the  two  most 
Important   Ingredients  to  a  successful  Uw 
practice. 

In  addition  to  marshaling  his  own  time 
in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  return  in 
peace  of  mind  and  dollars,  it  Is  always  well 
to  remember  that  while  you  have  many  and 
'varied  legal  matters  to  handle,  to  each  of 
your  clients  there  Is  only  one — his  own! 
The  often  spoken  complaint  that  "I  never 
hear  from  my  lawyer",  has  some  substance. 
There  Is  much  truth  In  the  adage  that  the 
wheels  of  Justice  grind  slowly.  What  are  or- 
dinary delays  and  postponements  to  you  are 
frequently  sources  of  great  concern  and  Ir- 
ritation to  your  client.  It  is  advisable,  there- 
fore, that  you  keep  your  client  Informed,  to 
some  degree  at  least,  on  progress  and  devel- 
opments. Obviously  you  cannot  spend  a  great 
percentage  of  your  time  In  reporting  to  your 
clients.  But  a  periodic  letter  to  the  effect 
that  you  have  filed  suit,  that  depositions 
have  been  taken,  that  you  have  asked  for 
a  setting  or  the  like,  establishes  a  better 
lawyer-client  relatlonsh^),  makes  your  client 
feel  more  secure  and  will,  in  the  long  run, 
make  referrals  from  such  clients  a  greater 
possibility. 

From  time  to  time  during  your  years  ot 
practice  you  will  come  Into  possession  of 
highly  valuable  documents  or  papers.  They 
may  have  real  monetary  value  such  as  In  the 
case  of  stocks,  bonds,  certificates  of  dejxwlt 
and  the  like,  or  they  may  have  significant 
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worth  as  evidence  or  be  of  other  Inherent 
value.  In  the  pressure  of  daily  activities  it  is 
very  easy  to  let  such  articles  be  lost  or  mis- 
laid. They  may  be  shoved  into  another  file, 
or  fall  into  a  waste  basket  or  find  their  way 
into  an  old  brief  case.  Your  fiduciary  role  as 
the  custodian  of  articles  entrusted  to  your 
care  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  It  Is  at 
once  highly  Important  that  you  not  only  ex- 
ercise great  care  in  this  regard,  but  that 
you  provide  for  some  method  of  safeguarding 
such  Items.  An  office  safe  is  an  excellent 
Investment.  A  safe  deposit  box  can  be  rented 
at  a  fairly  nominal  cost.  In  any  event  the 
hazards  of  loss  by  fire  or  theft  or  inadver- 
tance  should  be  considered  and  precautions 
taken.  Moreover,  when  such  Items  have  been 
In  your  possession  and  are  surrendered  to 
your  client,  or  someone  else  on  his  behalf, 
make  it  a  practice  to  Eilways  obttUn  a  receipt, 
no  matter  how  much  you  may  trust  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  delivered.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  you  are  your  own 
lawyer — and  your  lawyer  would  advise  you 
to  trust  no  one.  In  this  regard  we  add  one 
word  of  advice.  As  soon  as  you  start  to  prac- 
tice, purchase  a  policy  of  professional  liabil- 
ity Insurance.  It  may  sound  like  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  but,  like  other  insurance  cov- 
erage, when  needed  it  will  be  worth  Its 
weight  in  gold. 

Many  lawyers  go  through  their  years  of 
practice  in  the  constant  fear  that  someone 
will  find  out  they  don't  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  law.  This  is  preposterous! 
It  not  only  creates  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
but  leads  to  making  statements,  taking  po- 
sitions and  rendering  advice  in  a  way  which 
is  not  only  erroneous  but  sometimes  ridic- 
ulous. No  physicians  knows  all  there  is  to 
know  about  medicine.  No  engineer  Is  all 
knowledgeable  as  to  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  any  lawyer  is  a 
fool  to  think  he  can  keep  in  his  mind  the 
whole  body  of  the  ever-changing  and  living 
law.  Nor  do  clients  expect  such  omnipotence. 
'What  is  more  likely  to  result  from  such  an 
Immattire  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  lawyer. 
Is  that  both  his  friends  and  his  clients  will 
lose  faith  in  the  lawyer  who  pretends  to  be 
all-knowing  and  whose  Judgment,  advice  and 
conclusions  prove  to  be  erroneous  in  the 
light  of  deliberate  consideration.  The  real 
measure  of  a  good  lawyer  Is  whether  he  un- 
derstands the  basic  legal  question  Involved 
in  any  matter  submitted  to  him,  whether 
he  can  analyze  that  question  In  a  la'wyer-like 
manner,  and  whether  he  knows  where  to  look 
for  the  law  which  applies  to  it.  So  armed  he 
will  then  give  intelligent  and  adequate  study 
to  researching  the  question.  Off  the  cuff  or 
so-called  "curbstone"  opinions  can  lead  to 
serious  entanglements  with  great  damage  to 
a  client's  cause.  Moreover,  a  client  is  very 
likely  to  become  aware  that  had  he  been 
properly  advised  In  the  first  Instance,  he 
could  have  obtained  a  much  better  result. 
The  words  "I  honestly  don't  know"  should 
be  a  part  of  every  person's  vocabulary, 
lawyers  Included. 

By  the  same  token  It  Is  a  wise  lawyer  who 
knows  his  own  limitations.  It  is  no  admis- 
sion of  Ignorance  or  of  Inadequacy  for  a 
lawyer  to  call  in  another  attorney  to  assist 
him  in  all  or  some  aspect  of  a  matter  which 
he  is  handling.  A  fresh  approach,  a  broader 
view,  a  more  objective  analysis  can  fre- 
quently result  from  seeking  the  assistance 
of  associate  counsel.  Lawyers,  by  chance  or 
by  desire,  frequently  become  more  or  less 
specialists  in  one  or  more  given  fields  of  the 
law  practice.  The  general  practitioner  who 
recognizes  this  and  seeks  the  skills  of  such 
attorneys,  has  not  only  done  his  client  a 
distinct  favor,  he  has  also  made  his  own 
responsibilities  less  onerous  and  his  time 
more  fiexlble,  to  his  ease  of  mind  and  his 
financial  benefit.  While  the  net  fee  to  the 


lawyer  making  such  a  decision  may  be  less 
In  dollars.  It  will  frequently  prove  to  be 
greater  on  a  time  basis.  Many  shortsighted 
lawyers  still  fear  such  referrals  on  the  theory 
that  the  client  may  establish  a  relationship 
with  the  associate  counsel  which  may  lead 
to  loss  of  the  client  and  his  law  business. 
This  Is  not  at  aU  likely.  In  the  first  place 
lawyers  brought  into  litigation  In  this  man- 
ner should,  and  do,  respect  the  attorney- 
client  relationship  of  original  counsel.  This 
is  not  only  on  the  basis  of  professional 
courtesy  but  because  the  associate  will  soon 
find  other  lawyers  fearful  of  asking  him  to 
become  co-counsel,  if  he  is  guilty  of  pirating 
law  business. 

One  final  work  on  the  question  of  con- 
sultation with  associate  counsel.  A  lawyer 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  his  prime 
obligation  is  to  his  client,  not  to  his  own 
practice  or  his  financial  success.  If  calling 
in  special  counsel  would  be  advantageo\is  to 
the  client  and  his  cause,  there  is  hardly  any 
other  decision  the  honorable  lawyer  can 
make. 

The  drafting  of  court  pleadings  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant phases  of  your  practice. 

This  is  so  because  consideration  of  what 
should  be  alleged  will  surely  give  you  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  elements 
which  you  naust  prove  at  the  time  of  trial. 
If  your  pleading  measures  up  to  the  accepted 
standard  of  alleging  the  ultimate  facts,  you 
will  find  that  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  the 
complete  preparation  of  your  case.  Obviously, 
your  proof  will  go  beyond  the  allegations  in 
the  pleading.  But  basically  the  pleading  and 
the  proof  are  significantly  inter-related.  By 
the  same  token,  a  close  examination  of  your 
opponent's  pleadings  will  give  you  a  projec- 
tion of  what  to  expect  by  way  of  his  proof 
as  well  as  an  indication  of  his  ability  to 
establish  the  facts  he  has  alleged. 

The  writing  of  briefs  and  the  making  of 
oral  arguments  before  a  trial  or  appellate 
court  could  themselves  be  the  sole  topic  of 
a  handbook  for  lawyers.  While  the  young 
lawyer  may  not  encounter  these  activities 
too  often  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career, 
the  basic  rules  which  apply  to  them  ought 
to  be  learned  at  an  early  date.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  lawyers  should  always  have  in  mind 
that  the  objective  is  persuasion  not  verbos- 
ity; that  Judges  are  Impressed  by  demon- 
strating a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
facts  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  applicable 
law;  and  that  pride  of  authorship  can  be  a 
detrimental  trait  in  a  field  where  learning  Is 
more  Important  than  rhetoric.  Flights  of 
fancy,  abstraction  on  Justice  and  equity  and 
the  like  not  only  are  of  no  assistance  to  the 
court,  they  are  an  academic  approach  to  a 
pragmatic  situation.  Many  young  lawyers 
approach  the  bench  in  the  style  of  under- 
graduate debaters,  stating,  perhaps  quite 
eloquently,  their  own  view  on  what  the  out- 
come should  be.  But  the  court  isn't  really 
concerned.  Such  expressions  as  "I  think"  or 
"it  would  seem  like"  or  "we  contend"  and 
so  forth  have  no  place  in  the  lawyer's  voca- 
bulary. As  an  adversary  he  should  be  quite 
clear  and  forceful  that  under  the  law  and 
the  facts  the  case  should  be  decided  in  his 
client's  favor. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  lawyers  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to 
mislead  the  court  by  erroneous  quotations, 
by  languEtge  taken  out  of  context  so  as  to 
state  a  different  result  than  the  one  actu- 
ally reached,  or  by  failure  to  mention  that 
a  cited  case  has  been  overruled  or  modified. 
But  these  are  obvious  questions  of  basic 
honesty  and  should  need  no  elaboration. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  areas  for  young 
lawyers  is  the  matter  of  determining  fees. 
What  have  his  services  been  worth?  How  can 
he  determine  what  to  charge  so  as  not  to 
cheat  himself  and  at  the  same  time  neither 


overcharge  nor  startle  or  even  offend  his 
client? 

Four  basic  considerations  should  be  given 
weight  in  this  determination.  They  are:  How 
much  time  was  spent?  How  complex  or  how 
simple  was  the  problem?  How  great  was  the 
responsibility  imposed?  What  kind  of  a  re- 
sult was  obtained?  We  are  aware  that  some 
lawyers  add  a  fifth  dimension  to  this  analy- 
sis. It  fe  "How  much  money  does  the  client 
have?"  We  urge  you  not  to  take  this  ap- 
proach. It  Is  a  consideration  which  should 
have  no  real  bearing  on  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion you  must  reach. 

In  the  early  years  of  their  practice  many 
lawyers  find  that  their  friends  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  should  be  glad  to  handle 
legal  matters  merely  for  the  "experience" 
they  afford.  While  experience  Is  a  valuable 
asset.  It  is  clearly  non-negotiable.  Moreover, 
if  the  young  lawyer  permits  his  acquaint- 
ances to  put  him  in  a  category  of  a  counsellor 
on  trivia,  he  will  find  that  their  worthwhile 
law  business  will  go  to  another  attorney,  one 
who  thinks  more  highly  of  the  value  of  his 
own  services. 

Obviously,  there  will  be  times  in  those 
early  years  where  the  young  lav?yer  is  in  fact 
thankful  for  law  business  from  which  he  can 
learn.  Or  his  services  may  be  sought  by  per- 
sons close  to  him,  such  as  a  member  of  his 
family  or  a  close  personal  friend.  Generally 
speaking  all  such  relationships,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  kept  on  a  business  basis. 
Many  people  who  are  not  billed  for  legal  serv- 
ices are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  same  law- 
yer, for  fear  they  would  appear  to  be  looking 
for  free  advice.  However,  in  some  of  such 
instances  the  young  lawyer  may,  in  his  own 
good  Judgment,  decide  that  he  does  not  want 
to  charge  a  fee  for  his  services.  The  way  to 
communicate  this  fact  to  his  client  Is  not  to 
simply  refrain  from  sending  the  client  a  bill. 
This  leaves  an  open  end  situation  in  which 
the  client  simply  supposes  that  the  lawyer 
Is  delinquent  In  sending  out  his  statements. 
Instead,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  prudent  to 
send  a  statement  of  the  services  rendered  but 
Instead  of  a  stated  amount,  a  mere  indication 
that  there  is  "no  charge".  This  makes  clear 
the  lawyer's  position,  while  at  the  same  time 
indicating  to  the  client  that  the  relationship 
Is  one  of  lawyer  and  client,  not  merely  friend 
and  friend. 

Similarly,  if  the  lawyer  wishes  to  charge 
less  than  what  he  considers  a  full  fee,  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  the  criteria  set  out 
above,  it  would  be  well  to  send  a  bill  for  the 
full  fee,  showing  thereon  a  "courtesy  dis- 
count" of  such  amount  as  will  reduce  the 
sum  due  to  that  which  the  lawyer  actually 
feels  he  should  charge. 

Most  lawyers,  in  particular  those  who  are 
diligent  and  Industrious,  are  well  paid  for 
their  services.  The  profession  will  assure  you 
a  good  financial  return.  Of  course,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  necessary  to  do  legal  work  for 
people  who  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay.  It  is 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  bar  that  a  lawyer 
will  never  permit  an  injustice  to  occur  merely 
because  the  unfortunate  in  our  society  are 
unable  to  pay  for  legal  services. 

It  Is  a  trite  but  quite  true  saying  that 
books  are  the  lawyer's  tools.  A  competent 
tradesman  handles  his  tools  with  great  care. 
He  protects  them  from  loss  and  damage  and 
makes  certain  they  remain  in  good  working 
condition.  Books  used  by  the  lawyer  should 
never  be  written  in,  underscored,  doodled 
upon  or  mutilated  in  any  manner.  A  phrase 
found  to  be  of  particular  interest  in  one 
situation  ought  not  be  underscored  thereby 
lessening  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the 
text  in  numerous  other  situations.  Not  only 
will  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  the  use  of 
books  enhance  their  value  to  the  lawyer  who 
Is  constantly  vising  them,  but  will  also  Insure 
a  higher  monetary  value  at  the  later  time  of 
their  sale  or  trade. 
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An  area  of  high  priority  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  young  lawyer  is  1:  Is  or  her  rela- 
tionship with  other  members  of  the  bar.  As 
we  have  said,  ours  is  a  great  profession  and 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  de  i-clop  and  nur- 
ture a  continuing  respect  anl  affection  for 
your  fellow  practitioners.  Many  persons  have 
a  way  of  pitting  one  lawyer  a(;alnst  another, 
either  directly  by  openly  consulting  an  at- 
torney while  they  are  being    -epresented  by 
another,  or  indirectly  by  askm  g  hypothetical 
questions  designed    to   t«st    trte   advice   the 
first  lawyer  has  rendered.  The  propriety  of 
the  direct  approach  is  clearly  »vered  by  the 
canon  of  ethics.  But  the  second,  or  Indirect 
method,    must    be    guarded    i  gainst    at    all 
times.  There  Is  an  old  adage    ;hat  free  legal 
advice    is    worth    exactly    what    It    costs — 
nothing.  But  It  Is  not  dlfflcul:  for  a  lawyer 
to   be   trapped    into   expressing   an   opinion 
which  may  prove  to  be  contriry  to  the  ad- 
vice already  received  by  the  qu  estioner.  Such 
apparently   contrasting   oplnltns   most    fre- 
quently result  from  a  dlfferen<  e  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  facts,  rather    ;han  any  real 
disagreement  as  to  the  law.  But  young  law- 
yers would  do  well  to  avoid  sny  discussion 
of   matters   then   In   the   han(  s   of   another 
attorney.  Just  bear  In  mind     hat  you  may 
well  be  the  object  of  such  sui  reptltlous  re- 
view the  next  time  aroimd. 

None  of  the  foregoing  should  be  construed, 
however,  as  suggesting  thai  any  lawyer 
should  condone  mlsconduc*  o  i  the  part  of 
»  fellow  attorney.  The  legal  profession  will 
enjoy  as  much  respect  as  lawyers  earn  for 
It.  Those  in  the  profession  whs  do  it  a  dis- 
service are  not  entitled  to  prolection  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  Tlie  cariinal  rule  for 
the  young  lawyer  should  be  to  remember 
his  own  obligations  to  his  choeen  profession 
In  the  light  of  accepted  professional  stand- 
ards. It  is  not  his  place  to  crit  cize  or  ques- 
tion the  Judgment  or  conduct  <.f  another  at- 
torney unless  In  good  conscience  he  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  his  profession;  U  duty  to  do 
so.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  quite  sad  to  see 
a  pterson  trapped  Into  an  untenable  or  detri- 
mental position  because  of  neglect,  inaction 
or  misrepresentation  by  ancther  lawyer. 
When  In  doubt  regarding  su(  h  a  delicate 
matter  it  would  be  well  to  coasult  with  a 
respected  and  more  experienced  member 
of  the  bar.  Nothing  is  more  degrading  to 
the  profession  than  a  tug  of  war  between 
two  attorneys  over  a  piece  of  law  business. 
For  some  reason  many  Iaw;rers  seem  to 
find  It  necessary  to  rely  upon  alcohol  as  a 
crutch  In  their  daily  activities,  '."he  devastat- 
ing effect  of  this  practice  iieed  not  be 
pointed  out  here.  What  we  would  suggest 
is  that  the  habit  of  seeking  «rtificlal  help 
of  this  kind  Is  usually  the  resul  t  of  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  or  Inadequacy.  Many  such 
lawyers  are  simply  seeking  escaj  >e  from  their 
own  Inability  to  cope  with  1<he  problems 
and  pressures  which  Inevitablj^  result  from 
practicing  law.  Our  advice  than.  Is  not  In 
urging  abstinence  from  alcohol,  It  Is  rather 
in  suggesting  a  review  of  your  dally  pro- 
fessional habits  In  search  of  \iiy  need  to 
correct  or  Improve  them. 

It  may  be  that  trial  work  u  jsets  you,  or 
that  you  are  unsure  of  yourself  in  a  particu- 
lar field  of  law,  or  that  deadlines  are  mount- 
ing, or  a  certain  client  or  a  particular  case  Is 
putting  on  too  much  pressure.  Cr  it  may  well 
be  that  you  are  living  beyond  ypur  means  or 
some  unanticipated  expense  b|is  created  a 
serious  financial  crisis.  When  Ithese  things 
occur  you  must  remind  yourself  that  you  are 
a  professional  man  trained  to  s^ek  solutions 
to  problems,  not  to  try  to  bury  them.  An  in- 
telligent review  of  your  personkl  and  busi- 
ness Involvements  with  a  vlewl  to  adopting 
such  procedures  or  systems  as  w|ll  correct  the 
problems,  should  be  given  top  ptLaritj.  It  you 
need  help  In  this  regard,  get  It  I  |>robleia8  put 
under  a  microscope  and  analyzeH  have  a  way 
of  becoming  smaller  and  mor«  ^sceptlble  of 
solution.  At   any   rat«,  if  you   remove  th« 
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causes  of  your  tensions  and  anxieties,  you 
may  find  that  your  need  for  escape,  or  for 
fortification,  or  for  solace,  will  vanish.  De- 
pendence upon  alcohol  is,  in  many  Instances, 
but  a  sign  of  Immaturity.  Those  entering  this 
great  profession  should  rate  themselves  cm 
this  highly  ImporUnt  scale. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  a  word  about 
the  attribute  of  "maturity"  may  be  In  order. 
One  of  the  real  scourges  of  our  time  Is  the 
overprotectlve    attitude    of   today's   parents. 
The  generation  which  knew  the  lash  of  the 
great  depression   wanted,  above  all  else,   to 
see  to  It  that  their  children  would  never  have 
it  so  bad.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  tough 
times  make  tough  people.  We  have  not  had 
tough  times!  Maturity  has  been  defined  as 
"the  state  of  being  fully  grown".  A  person  is 
mature,  then,  when  he  no  longer  acts  as  a 
child.  This  means  that  he  has  learned  how 
to  accept  the  obligations  of  family  life;  how 
to  take  defeat  and  disappointment  without 
whimpering:  how  to  admit  blame  for  his  er- 
rors without  excuse;  how  to  stand  alone  for 
a  principle,  against  the  unthinking  crowd: 
and,  finally,  how  to  be  devoted  to  duty  over 
personal   ease   or   pleasure.  Immaturity   has 
well    recognized   symptoms.   It  means   over- 
sleeping In  the  morning,  failing  to  file  plead- 
ings or  to  be  in  court  on  time,  being  late  for 
appointments,    losing    papers    entrusted    to 
your  care,  forgetting  to  record  i^}polntnMnts 
or  court  dates,  showing  up  for  trial  unpre- 
pared or  keeping  files  or  their  contents  In  a 
slovenly   or   disorderly   manner.   Finally,   It 
means  blaming  your  secretary  for  your  own 
mistakes.    Remember    one    thing,    you    will 
never   be   successful   as   a   lawyer   until   you 
have  gained  that  elusive  but  essential  Ingre- 
dient of  "maturity".  Without  It  "there's  Just 
no  way". 

There  is  still  another  facet  to  this  great 
and  noble  profession.  It  Is  the  opportunity 
It  will  afford  you  to  serve  the  public  good  in 
any  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  ways  pecu- 
liarly adaptable  to  members  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity. It  Is  the  absolute  duty  of  lawyers  to 
devote  part  of  their  professional  career  to 
such  endmvMTi  as  In  holding  public  offlce, 
either  elective  or  appointive,  participating 
in  community  affairs  or  in  charitable  or 
church  activities  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Moreover,  mere  Up  service,  with  an  eye  on  be- 
coming better  known  for  business  reasons 
only,  does  not  satisfy  this  obligation. 

The  participation  of  the  lawyer  should  be 
in  substance  as  well  as  In  form.  Motivation 
for  participating  in  such  activities  is  of  the 
greatest  lmp<xtance.  It  doesn't  take  people 
very  long  to  spot  a  phoney  who  shows  up  at 
the  P.TJL  meeting  Just  long  enough  to  make 
a  speech  and  then  promptly  begs  off  accept- 
ing an  assignment  to  do  a  little  work  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  Volunteers  for  selfish 
reasons  are  a  dime  a  dozen.  Those  for  selfiess 
reasons  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  our  social 
order. 

The  perception,  the  logic,  the  analytical 
abilities  of  a  legal  mind  are  what  social  and 
civic  reform  and  the  enhancement  of  human 
dignity  are  all  about.  Lawyers  are  needed  to 
make  laws  as  well  as  to  Interpret  them.  They 
are  needed  in  administrative  positions.  Their 
persuasive  powers  are  sought  after  in  pro- 
moting civic  causes.  Their  guidance  Is  needed 
In  questions  pertaining  to  the  religious  and 
moral  tone  of  the  community.  No  profession 
cam  truthfully  be  said  to  have  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  moral  and  Intellectual  good 
of  our  nation,  than  men  of  the  law. 

Remember,  too,  that  every  lawyer  owes 
some  of  his  time  to  his  profession.  Direct 
contributions  to  professional  organizations 
can  and  should  be  made  by  accepting  an 
office  or  a  committee  assignment,  or  by  mere 
regularity  In  attendance  at  meetings.  The 
desire  to  serve  may  be  manifest  In  different 
ways.  But  every  lawyers  should  demonstrate 
that  desire  by  showing  a  genuine  Interest  In 
the  activities  of  one  or  more  of  our  profes- 
sional organizations. 


Throughout  all  of  your  career  as  a  lawyer, 
there  Is  one  essential  Ingredient  which  will 
ultimately  measure  yotu-  true  success.  It  is 
your  own  personal  Integrity.  You  alone  can 
be  the  Judge  as  to  how  you  will  measure  up 
In  this  regard.  Tou  are  the  one  person  who 
will  know  whether  you  do  things  you 
shouldn't  simply  because  it  seems  likely  that 
no  one  will  ever  find  out  about  them.  You 
are  the  one  person  who  will  know  whether 
you  have  been  less  than  truthful,  or  honest, 
or  decent — regardless  of  whether  anyone  else 
win  ever  be  made  aware  of  those  things. 
Integrity  results  from  the  determination  to 
do  what  is  right  in  all  Instances,  not  only 
when  you  are  In  fear  of  getting  caught  for 
doing  wrong.  One  of  our  great  modem  day 
philosophers  once  said  that  "right  is  right 
when  nobody's  right,  and  wrong  Is  wrong 
when  everybody's  virong."  How  true! 

In  conclusion  we  must  again  urge  you  to 
look  upon  your  entrance  into  the  great  pro- 
fession of  law  as  a  very  real  and  meaningful 
privilege.  You  have  not  bought  It,  since  It 
Is  not  for  sale.  You  do  not  own  it,  since  Its 
possession  is  subject  to  limitations  and  re- 
strictions. Thta  privilege  is,  in  a  sense,  yours 
as  a  life  estate  to  be  preserved  and  used  for 
your  own  and  the  common  good  and  then  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  lawyers  who  will  follow 
you  and  who  will,  we  hope,  find  reason  to 
revere  your  name  as  one  who  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  profession  of  law. 

We  close  with  a  scriptural  quotation 
(Matthew  5:13-16)  which  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve should  be  the  measure  of  a  true  lawyer 
in  the  highest  and  finest  sense  of  that  noble 
term: 

"You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  If  salt 
becomes  tasteless,  what  can  make  It  salty 
again?  It  is  good  for  nothing,  and  can  only 
be  thrown  out  to  be  trampled  underfoot  by 
men. 

You  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A  city  built 
on  a  hilltop  cannot  be  hidden. 

No  one  lights  a  lamp  to  put  it  under  a  tub: 
they  put  In  on  the  lamp-stand  where  It 
shines  for  everyone  in  the  house. 

In  the  same  way  your  light  must  shine  in 
the  sight  of  men,  so  that,  seeing  yoiir  good 
works,  they  may  give  the  praise  of  your 
Father  In  heaven." 


CEREAL  LEAP  BEETLE  THREATENS 
GRAIN  SURPLUS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  controversial  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  resulting  grain 
shortages  and  price  increases  suffered  by 
domestic  consumers,  have  graphically 
illustrated  just  how  vulnerable  our 
economy  is  to  sudden  fluctuations  in  the 
availability  of  grain. 

In  an  October.  1973,  article  published 
In  the  Center  Report,  a  publication  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  theoretical  biologist  Robert 
Rosen  discusses  another  kind  of  threat 
to  our  grain  supplies:  the  cereal  leal 
beetle.  This  pest  has  the  capacity  of 
totally  destroying  crops  of  spring  grains, 
unless  massive  doses  of  pesticides  are 
used,  a  remedy  which  is  both  expensive 
and  enviromnentally  harmful.  Mr.  Rosen 
discusses  in  this  short  article  a  possible 
prototype  program  for  the  control  of  this 
pest  and  raises  serious  question  about 
the  ability  of  our  present  government 
structures  to  deal  with  this  threat. 

It  la  provocatve  reading,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


June  IS,  1974 
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Grun  Crops  Against  the  Impervious  Cereal 

Leaf   Btft!.! 

(By  Robert  Rosen) 

Robert  Rosea,  a  leading  tlieoreUcal  biolo- 
gist, is  a  Center  Associate. 

Tbe  reoent  controvecslal  sale  of  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  teas  aent  a  series  of  shock 
waves  thioughout  our  entire  economic  atme- 
ture,  which  continue  to  propagate  today.  The 
increasli^  aevertty  of  these  shocks  has  grapb- 
IcaUy  shoi^a  us  just  i»ow  vnlnerahie  all  sec- 
tors of  tbe  eoortomy  are  to  fiuctuatlaos  In  tbe 
avallabUUy  of  grain.  Tbeae  recent  experteiioee 
should  be  borne  In  mhad  while  reading  the 
remarks  to  faUow.  for  »e  shall  consider  (a) 
another  kind  of  threat  to  our  grain  supply 
and.  perhaps  even  more  alarming,  and  (b) 
an  apparent  Incapacity  on  the  part  of  present 
governmental  structures  to  deal  with  this 
threat. 

As  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Michigan 
State  Dnlrersity  l»st  year,  I  participated  in 
an  extensive  interdisciplinary  program  en- 
titled "Scasystem  Design  and  Management." 
This  program  was  eponsored  by  the  National 
Science  Poundatlon  through  Its  RANN  (Re- 
search and  National  Needs)  office,  and  it  had 
as  its  ultimate  goal  nothing  leas  than  the  de- 
velopment ctf  a  scientific  basis  for  lanrisratpe 
management  and  planning  in  its  broadest 
sense.  To  reach  such  a  goal,  we  found  It  nec- 
essary to  accumulate  a  broad  base  of  experi- 
ence in  treaties  specific  problems.  To  this 
end,  a  vartety  of  "prototype  sUjdles"  were 
initiated  under  the  program.  Each  prototype 
was  chosen  according  to  two  criteria:  It  must 
epdtcKuize,  in  a  micxccosm.  essential  features 
which  bad  to  be  incorporated  in  the  long- 
term  project  actlvlticE:  further,  the  solution 
of  each  prototype  problem  would  be  Impor- 
tant in  itaeU,  In  the  short  term. 

Five  prototype  programs  w«re  established 
to  aocopdance  with  theoe  criteria.  They  were: 

1.  Power  plant  siting,  as  a  prototype  of 
the  interaction  between  indoatrial  man  with 
his  environment. 

2.  The  bee*  feedlot,  as  a  prototype  of  the 
interaction  of  agricultural  man  with  his  en- 
vlronmait. 

3.  Effluent  spraying  and  Ite  effect  on  terres- 
trial eoosyEtems. 

4.  Processing  capabilities  in  aquatic  eco- 
systems. 

5.  Pest  managemeat,  as  a  prototype  of  the 
protriem  of  ecosystem  design  and  the  control 
of  interacting  biological  populations. 

It  is  with  the  last  of  these,  the  pest  man- 
agement problem,  that  we  shall  be  mainly 
concerned.  The  specific  pest  choeen  for  con- 
sideration was  »  pest  of  grain,  t^e  cereal  leaf 
beetle.  This  beetle  Is  native  to  Europe  and 
Central  Asia,  and  was  first  discovered  In  the 
United  States  in  1962.  Since  that  time.  It  has 
spread  Inexorably  until  It  presently  extends 
over  an  area  ranging  from  Penns^vanla  to 
Wisconsin,  and  from  Kentucky  to  Ontario. 
The  teetle  attacks  mainly  -wheat,  oats,  and 
bailey,  crops  whlcb  are  planted  with  a  com- 
bined acreage  of  about  one  hundred  million 
acres  annually  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Moreorer,  according  to  the  MSU 
studies.  'It  has  increased  measurably  in  aU 
locations  wliere  detected,  and  ench  year  sur- 
veys Indicate  a  continual  expansion  of  Its 
known  range.  At  present  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  Us  potential  distribution  Umitt  or 
the  density  it  can  attain. " 

The  cereal  leaf  beetle,  despite  an  attempts 
at  quarantine  combined  with  massive  spray- 
ing programs,  seems  to  be  moving  Inexorably 
north  and  west  toward  the  granaries  ol  this 
conttnent.  The  pest  has  the  capacity  of  to- 
tally destroying  crops  of  spring  grains,  un- 
le^s  massive  doses  of  pestlcMes  are  used.  Ilie 
approxUnate  cost  of  pecrt,icldes  is  96  per  acre 
(remeaiber  ttiat  there  are  one  hxmdred  mfl- 
llon  acrcB  to  be  protected) ,  excl%aioe  at  en- 
▼Ironmeatal  damage  caused  by  the  peatl- 
cidea  It  is  dear  that  aome  other  remedy 
must  be  found,  and  found  quickly. 

It  la  clearly  hopeleos  to  attempt  to  ax- 


terminate  the  beetle:  rather,  mesms  must  be 
found  to  control  It,  i.e.  to  keep  the  damage 
it  causes  to  grain  crops  below  an  econom- 
ically acceptable  threebold.  A  number  ol 
resomroes  are  available  for  tliis  purpoee  be- 
sides pesticides  (which  can,  to  be  sure,  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  selective  fashions  to 
minimize  environmental  damage).  For  one 
thing,  certain  grains  are  more  resistant  than 
others,  and  this  resistance  can  be  Increased 
genetically.  Again,  appropriate  strategies  of 
{danttng  and  crofi  rotation  can  help  keep  the 
beetle  population  localized  and  lower  their 
(^nslty.  Floaily,  there  is  the  entire  area  of 
biological  control:  the  poselbility  of  finding 
predators  and/'or  para&ltes  ^eclfic  to  tlte 
beetle. 

A  search  was  made  seme  years  ago  in  Eu- 
rope for  natural  parasites  of  the  cereal  leaf 
t»eetle.  Some  twenty  different  parasites  were 
discovered,  of  wtrich  three  were  chosen  and 
introduced  into  the  fields  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis.  Unfortunately,  the  biology  of  these 
parasites,  and  their  relation  to  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle's  life  cycle,  were  not  weU-known  at 
that  time;  the  parasites  chosen  for  introduc- 
tion turned  out  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  no  measurable  control  of  beetle  popu- 
lation has  been  achieved  so  far. 

However,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that 
we  have  at  our  disposal  at  least  a  half-doeen 
different  components  of  an  effective  control 
program.  The  problem  is  to  orchestrate  these 
components  properly  into  a  control  strategy 
so  that  they  act  synergisticaUy,  and  not  an- 
tagonistically. This  was  the  problem  under- 
taken at  MSTJ. 

A  tentative  solution  to  this  problem  has  In 
fact  been  obtained,  through  detailed  model- 
ing of  the  beetle's  life  cycle  and  Its  Inter- 
action with  Its  hosts  and  Its  parasites.  The 
key  to  a  synergic  control  strategy  turns  out 
to  Involve  timing  the  control  meastrres:  e.g., 
time  of  crop  planting,  time  of  parasite  re- 
lease, time  of  limited  spraying  of  pesticide 
property  In  relation  to  the  beetle's  life  cycle. 
This  life  cycle.  In  turn,  depends  crucially  In 
any  year  on  (a)  the  distribution  of  over- 
wintering adults  from  the  previous  year,  and 
(b)  the  local  temperature  variation  In  the 
field. 

There  is.  therefore,  no  one  grand  strategy 
which  wHl  uniformly  control  the  pest 
throughout  Its  range.  Bather,  the  overall  con- 
trol strategy  must  Involve  many  hundreds 
of  limited  local  strategies,  the  nature  of  each 
determined  hy  the  local  conditions.  In  short, 
local  strategies  must  develop  from  the  "on- 
line" acquisition  of  local  data,  which  must 
be  Integrated  with  the  overall  situation  and 
from  which  the  individual  local  strategies 
can  be  computed. 

So  tax,  so  good — at  least  theoretically. 
These  results  are  ready  to  be  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  agency  of  gorernment,  eo 
that  the  cereal  leaf  beetle  can  be  brought 
under  control  and  catastrophe  averted.  But 
to  whom  do  we  provide  them?  What  is  the 
agency  wltli  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  problem  is  solved,  and  with  the  author- 
ity to  see  to  it  that  the  appropriate  strate- 
gies of  control  are  instituted? 

At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  this  Is 
no  problem.  Indeed,  the  RANN  program  of 
NSF  has  stipulated  that,  before  any  project 
is  funded  through  tb«  program,  an  appro- 
priated "user  group"  be  Identified  by  the 
research  workers,  and  plans  set  f«-th  whereby 
reprofientatlHe.s  of  the  "user  group"  are  to  be 
Integrated  into  the  project  from  the  outset. 
In  the  case  of  the  cereal  leaf  beetle,  it  seemed 
dear  to  us  that  the  appropriate  "user  groups" 
would  be  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agriculture  SxtenslaH 
Service,  askd  the  N3F  agreed.  However,  as  tlie 
details  of  our  integrated  pest  management 
strategy  developed,  it  became  more  and  more 
dear  Uuu  the  "neer  groups"  we  had  r.lwwwn 
did  not  poaeeas  tfae  requlstte  requtreakenta  ot 
responsibility  and  antiurity,  and  In  fact 
oauM  not  Imptement  the  kinds  of  oootral 


strategies  which  we  proposed.  Worse  than 
that :  we  could  find  no  group  of  "users"  with 
these  qualifications,  nor  the  capacity  to  gen- 
erate such  a  group  under  existing  conditions. 
We  can  specify  in  detaU  the  properties  of 
the  presumptive  "user  group. "  It  must  have 
the  authority  to  bear  the  expense  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  local  monitor- 
ing facilities  which  must  be  the  backbone 
of  the  control  strategy.  It  imjst  have  the 
authority  to  establb^  and  maintain  the  cen- 
tral faciilties  at  ahlch  the  local  strategies 
are  computed.  And  finally,  it  must  have  the 
authority  to  see  to  it  that  the  control  strate- 
gies are  actually  implemented  ae  the  local 
level,  hy  each  farmer  In  the  field,  even  though 
the  strategy  will  vary  from  region  to  region 
ant'  from  jrear  to  year. 

The  Buthoritlee  roqi\ired  for  thte  are  pres- 
ently spread  over  a  host  at  local,  regional  and 
federal  jonsdicticRis.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
way  whereby,  in  the  present  scheme  of 
things,  they  can  be  extricated  and  vested  In 
an  appropriate  agency.  The  present  distribu- 
tion of  administrative  authority  was,  of 
corrrse.  created  to  solve  partlcrlar  kinds  cf 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  this  separation 
of  jurisdictlonE  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
kinds  of  probleins  which  are  now  before  us; 
Indeed,  we  concluded  that,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  problem  of  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle  cannot  be  solved. 

In  other  words,  we  see  that  In  order  to 
solve  one  relatively  circumscribed  problem 
of  pest  management,  we  require  an  effort 
that  is  at  bottom  political.  We  require  the 
generation  of  entirely  new  stracture,  which 
cuts  across  traditional  lines  of  authority  In 
novd  ways.  But  the  existent  structures  hare 
an  inertia  of  their  own,  whi^  resists  at- 
tempts to  modify  them  so  as  to  meet  the 
new  problems.  Thus  the  cereal  leaf  beetle 
is  not  merely  an  agricultural  challenge,  but  a 
challenge  to  the  body  politic  itself. 

Two  further  points  must  be  made.  For  one 
thing.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
oereel  leaf  beetle  study  was  Intended  as  a 
prototype.  If  It  Is  In  fact  a  prototype,  then 
many  other  similar  probleins  win  likewise 
lead  to  solutions  which  cannot  be  imple- 
mented because  no  appropriate  "user  group" 
exists  or  can  be  created  easily.  That  this  is 
In  fact  the  case  is  indicated,  not  only  by  our 
experience  with  others  of  our  prototype  proj- 
ects, but  by  the  recent  history  of  many  en- 
rtroninental  and  planning  projects. 

Second :  let  n«  sharpen  the  question  some- 
what, and  ask  wtiat  is  the  appropriate  "user 
group"  for  the  result  just  announced; 
namely,  that  an  important  environmental 
problem  cannot  be  salved  with  the  present 
distribution  of  authority  and  responslbUity? 
Who  is  there  to  tell?  And  who  hta  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  act?  Is  it  the 
Congress  of  the  T7nlted  States?  And  if  it  is, 
how  are  we  then  to  foUow  tbe  &ANN  precepts, 
and  involve  this  "user  group"  directly  Into 
the  reaearcb  endearor?  It  Is  on  the  solution 
of  problems  like  this  that  the  aolutkms  to  all 
the  others  will  depend. 

We  repeat  that  the  challenge  of  the  cereal 
leaf  beetle,  serious  as  it  Is  eoonomically.  Is 
at  bottom  a  political  challenge.  It  Is  not  an 
Indictment  of  our  system  to  point  out  that 
Its  present  structures  wHl  not  directly  meet 
a  new  kind  of  challenge;  after  aU.  they  were 
Invented  to  meet  the  other  kinds  oX  chal- 
lenges. However,  we  can  say  that  the  system 
will  have  failed  If  It  cannot  In  fact  meet  the 
problem  of  the  "user  group";  a  problem 
which  will  return  -with  ever-greater  insist- 
ence in  the  yaars  toooaae. 


MAJ.  GEN.  ARTHUR  B.  HANSON. 
JJBtdCR 


Mr.  ULATTOAB,  XCr.  PreeMeot,  It 
my  bonor  to  attend  a  eer«iMiny  at  the 
Marine  Barracks  recently  to  reeogniae 
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the  distinguished  service  throukhout 
last  8  years  of  Maj.  Gen.  Artliuf 
son  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
and  his  long  service  as  a  memt>er 
corps  in  many  capacities. 

The    Commandant,    Gen 
Cushman,  Jr.,  attended  the  re\'iew 
ing  Major  General  Hanson,  as 
guests  from  all  of  the  armed 
from  his  wide  circle  of  friends 
land.  The  review  commanded 
ration  and  respect  of  all  present 
example  of  military  precision 
music. 

Major  General  Hanson  was 
the  Legion  of  Merit  from  the 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
tion  accompanying  this  award 
itself,  and  I  ask  unanimous  corisent 
it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 
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The  Secretaby  of  the 

Washingl\>n 
The  President  of  the  United 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Legloi 
to 

MAJOR     GENERAL     ARTHUR     B.     HANSOfcj,     UNrFED 
STATES    MARINE    CORPS    RESEH  LTE 

for  service  as  set  lorth  in  the  folk  wing 

CITATION 

For  exceptionally  meritorious 
the  performance  of  outstanding 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  C3eneral 
November  1966  through  May  1974 

Throughout    this    period,    Majoi 
Hanson    exhibited    superior    profei  islonallsm 
in  the  performance  of  a  variety  of 
assignments.  He  served  on   varloxis 
Boards,  as  a  member  of  promotior 
boards,  and  as  a  personal  represe  itatlve 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
variety   of   official    functions.   In 
ments.  Major  General  Hanson  displayed 
gresslveness,   sound   Judgment, 
termination,  and  exceptional  r 
His  business  and  professional  acui^en 
sight,  and  Intimate  familiarity 
servo  establishment  permitted 
tribute  significantly  to  the  improvement 
both    individual    and    collective    : 
within   the   Marine   Corps   Reserve 
enhancing    the    training    and 
readiness  of  all  Marine  Corps 

By  his  outstanding  competence 
and  inspiring  devotion  to  duty 
Major  General   Hanson   upheld 
United  States  Naval  Service. 

For  the  President: 

J.  William  Middend^rf 
Acting  Secretary  of  th  e  Navy 


wlti 
hixi 


Pre  Bident 


The  United  States  of  Ame^ca 
This  is   to  certify  that   the 
the  United  States  of  America  has 
the 

legion  of  merit 
to  Major  General  Arthur  B.  Hansofc 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
ally  meritorious  conduct  in  the  ^ 
of  outstanding  services  from  Noveijiber  1966 
through  May  1974. 

Given  this  3l8t  day  of  May,  197< 

J,  William  Middend<  rf 
Actirxg  Secretary  of  th  e  Navy 


THE  OFFSHORE  OIL  GPAB 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  published  in  th ;  Boston 
Globe  entitled  "The  Offshore  Ol  Grab." 

The  question  of  whether  an  extensive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  drilling  c  peration 
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should  be  undertaken  on  the  U.S.  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  of 
particular  concern  to  those  of  us  in  New 
England. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  included  a  strong 
recommendation  that  an  accelerated 
leasing  program  be  undertaken  in  the 
Georges  Bank  area  ofif  the  New  England 
coast.  A  critic  of  that  study,  prepared 
by  the  National's  Academy  of  Sciences, 
while  noting  that  development  of  OCS 
oil  and  gas  and  environmental  protec- 
tion need  not  be  mutually  exclusive  ob- 
jectives questioned  the  assiunptions  and 
criteria  used  by  the  CEQ  in  assessing  the 
issues  posed.  It  termed  the  criteria  used 
by  the  CEQ  in  ranking  potential  OCS 
development  areas  by  the  degree  of  rela- 
tive net  environmental  risk  "inadequate 
and  misleading." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Globe  editorial,  highlight- 
ing the  concerns  of  New  Englanders  over 
the  impact  of  an  extensive  offshore  leas- 
ing program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  9, 1974] 
The  Offshore  Oil  Grab 
In  the  middle  of  last  winter's  energy  crisis. 
President  Nixon  announced  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  increase  oil  leasing  on 
the  outer  continental  shelf  from  three  mil- 
lion acres  to  10  mUlion  acres  in  1975.  This 
would  equal  the  total  amount  of  offshore 
lands  leased  over  the  past  20  years  and 
would  represent  one-fifth  of  all  the  oflfshore 
lands  existing  between  state  waters  and 
waters  to  a  depth  of  660  feet,  the  present 
practical  limit  for  offshore  drilling. 

The  point  Is  not  that  drilling  will  begin 
immediately  on  10  mUllon  acres  of  ocean 
floor  off  the  Atlantic  coast  or  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska.  It  is  that,  as  early  as  October — 
roughly  120  days  from  now — decisions  could 
be  made  that  would  turn  over  vast  tracts 
of  public  lands  to  private  interests  and 
commit  this  country  to  an  energy  policy 
based  on  drilling  for  oil  and  natural  gas 
under  conditions  that  are  still  only  partly 
understood. 

Oil  technology  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  drilling  spill  that  released  16,000  tons 
of  oil  into  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  In 
January  1969  or  the  infinitely  smaller  spill 
off  West  Falmouth  that  same  Septem'^r.  But 
scientists  at  Woods  Hole  are  still  learning 
from  the  West  Falmouth  incident  which 
dumped  650  tons  of  refined  oil  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

One  of  their  first  findings  was  that,  al- 
though oil  was  never  seen  in  West  Falmouth 
Harbor,  shellfish  died  there  within  24  hours 
of  the  spill.  The  more  serloiis  discovery  was 
that  half  a  year  later  the  polluted  area  had 
increased  tenfold  to  cover  5000  acres  offshore 
and  500  acres  of  marsh.  Oil  conclusively  tied 
to  the  spill  is  still  present  In  the  marsh  four 
and  a  half  years  later.  This  may  have  serious 
Implications  in  terms  of  the  chronic  seepage 
from  drilling  rigs  on  the  ocean  floor  and 
from  oU-water  separators  on  drilling  plat- 
forms and  Its  effect  on  the  micro-organisms 
that  are  the  basis  of  the  marine  food  chain. 
■  So  far  there  has  been  no  major  incident  in 
Britain's  North  Sea  where  exploration  and 
drUllng  has  been  underway  since  1969. 

But  production  has  not  yet  begun  In  any 
of  the  North  Sea's  16  oil  fields.  And  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  new  technology, 
including  steel  and  concrete-encased  well 
heads  on  the  seafloor,  giant  seabed  storage 
tanks  and  huge  semi-submersible  driUlng 
platforms  can  prevent   damage.   Meanwhile 


the  related  development  boom  onshore  has 
been  a  mixed  blessing  to  Scotland's  small 
coastal  towns. 

Once  again  environmentalists  are  being 
called  obstructionists  as  they  plead  for  cau- 
tion. But  Rep.  Michael  Harrington  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  he 
and  others  are  not  opposed  to  deep  sea 
drilling. 

They  want  to  examine  alternatives  and 
make  sure  that  the  penalties.  In  terms  not 
only  of  deep  sea  and  coastal  pollution,  but  of 
the  social  and  economic  impacts  to  onshore 
communities,  are  minimized. 

A  12-month  study  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  released 
April  18,  estimates  that  unexplored  offshore 
oil  deposits  may  be  double  the  country's 
proven  reserves  of  37  billion  barrels,  with  as 
much  as  10-20  billion  barrels  in  three  broad 
locations  on  the  Atlantic  shelf. 

This  represents  a  sharp  downgrading  of 
earlier  estimates,  following  exploratory  drill- 
ing near  Sable  Island  off  Nova  Scotia,  where 
nothing  has  been  found  to  date.  But,  with 
the  country  now  using  six  billion  barrels  of 
oU  a  year  (17  million  barrels  a  day),  of  which 
one-third  must  be  imported,  and  with  energy 
consumption  in  the  United  States  Increasing 
at  four  percent  a  year,  the  Administration 
is  determined  to  press  hard  for  new  develop- 
ment on  the  continental  shelf. 

A  Bureau  of  Land  Management  survey  re- 
leased last  week  and  reflecting  the  oil  com- 
panies' private  evaluation  of  offshore  drill- 
ing areas  in  the  United  States,  lists  Georges 
Bank  off  New  England  as  seventh-to-ninth 
in  potential  production  among  17  areas  to  be 
studied  by  the  Interior  Department  this 
summer.  But,  because  of  its  high  CEQ  rating 
in  terms  of  ecological  safety  (based  on  dis- 
tance from  shore,  wave  heights  and  low 
earthquake  potential),  George  Bank  along 
with  the  Baltimore  Canyon  remains  a  prime 
target  in  the  campaign  for  "Project  Inde- 
pendence." 

Clearly  the  time  to  reflect  is  before  drilling 
starts,  not  afterwards.  A  preliminary  report 
from  the  Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy 
Project,  issued  March  31,  strongly  suggests 
that  a  national  energy  policy  should  be 
established  before  turning  public  resources 
over  to  private  industry.  Savings  in  energy 
consumption  should  be  pioshed.  The  cost- 
beneflts  of  alternative  sources  of  energy 
such  as  nuclear  power  or  deep -mined  coal 
should  be  weighed.  And  consideration 
should  be  weighed.  And  consideration  should 
be  given  to  withholding  the  outer  conti- 
nental shelf  for  other  uses  or  as  a  strategic 
resource  for  the  future. 

Monte  Canfield  Jr.,  deputy  director  of  the 
Ford  Project  who  was  charged  with  oversight 
of  the  BLM's  leasing  activities  at  Interior 
from  1969  to  1972,  flatly  told  us  that  "there 
Is  no  reason  to  go  Into  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska."  He  cautions  that  the  10 
million  acre  leasing  goal  is  four  times  what 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  set  as  a 
maximum  goal  In  its  own  study.  "Industry 
can't  handle  this.  It's  like  putting  a  drunk 
in  front  of  a  bathtub  of  gin  and  giving  him 
a  straw  to  drink  with."  He  predicts  the 
"dumping"  of  10  million  acres  at  "bargain 
prices"  wUl  reduce  competition,  deny  the 
public  fair  return  for  its  lands,  and  simply 
foster  increased  and  unnecessary  production 
as  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

As  a  sign  of  the  government's  eagerness  to 
forge  ahead,  a  representative  from  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  recently  indicated  to 
the  New  England  Council  that,  contrary  to 
an  earlier  understanding  that  no  action 
would  take  place  until  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rules  in  the  five-year-old  battle  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  state 
of  Maine  et  al  over  territorial  boundaries. 
Interior  will  go  ahead  with  leasing  on  the 
Atlantic  shelf  and  "hold  the  money  In 
escrow,"  which  means  the  general  treasury. 
A  major  weakness  in  the  on-rushlng  pro- 
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ceedlngs  Is  that  most  of  the  Information 
T«Iated  to  oil  and  natural  gas  is  confidential 
and  comes  from  the  oil  Industry  itself.  Some 
direct  form  of  Federal  participation  In  oil 
development  could  provide  a  valuable  check 
against  private  exploitation  of  the  public 
Interest  Perhaps  the  licensing  and  regulat- 
ing functions  of  Interior  should  be  separated 
as  they  were  recently  in  the  case  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  And  the  release 
ol  impounded  funds  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  could  be  used  to 
establlAk  estuartne  sanctuaries  and  to  plan 
against  what  CEQ  describes  as  "permanent 
degradation  of  the  eavlroiuaeiit  and  un- 
necessary dlsruptloD  of  trMUtiaaaJ  valttes" 
sear  oU-reiated  facilities  onshore.  Also,  li 
measures  are  taken  to  increase  supply,  paral- 
lei  action  should  also  be  taken  to  reduce  tbe 
wanton  consumptloQ  of  energy  in  the  United 
States. 

Like  Bep.  Harrington,  we're  not  against 
deep  sea  drUIlog  per  se.  We  are  against  a 
wholesale  ravaging  of  the  continental  shelf 
for  the  sake  of  a  slogan  and  token  inde- 
pendence. 


WYOMING  COW-BELLES  NAME 
£SSAY  WmHESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  in  Laramie,  Wyo..  last 
weekend  for  the  annual  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers  and  Cow-Belles  Convention. 

One  of  the  things  that  happened  at 
the  convention  brought  bonte  to  me  once 
ag&in  tte  things  that  make  Wyoming  a 
special  plaoe  and  the  Wyoming  Stock 
Growers  Association  and  Cow-Belles 
very  special  orgajiliations  of  that  State. 
And  that  was  the  awarding  of  the  Beef 
for  Father's  Day  essay  contest  winners. 

Rodney  Drury  of  Casper  was  named 
first  place  State  winner  for  the  best 
essay  entitled  "Why  My  Father  Should 
be  Father  of  the  Year." 

Ronda     Watson     of    Swidance     W8 
awarded  second  place  and  Lisa  Colling 
of  Douglas  and  Anita  Ring  of  Hnntle 
tied  for  third  place. 

Almost  every  county  in  Wyoming  had 
participation  from  fourth  and  fifth  grade 
students  and  their  essays  were  entered 
in  the  county  Cow-Belle  contest  and  thj 
tibree  best  essays  from  each  county 
Bent  <m  to  the  State  committee 
they  were  judged. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Masters,  Wyoming  Cow- 
Belle  president  from  Ranchester;  Velma 
Doyle,  information  director,  and  Mrs. 
John  Rankine,  Cow-BeUe  beef  promo- 
tion chairman,  worked  hard  on  the  1974 
contest.  Mrs.  Masters,  who  helped  judge 
the  letters,  said: 

We  smiled  a  little  and  cried  some  when 
we  Judged  these  essays.  We  found  that  oome 
of  the  quaHties  the  youngsters  appreciated 
»06t  In  their  Dsds  were  that  they  did  things 
with  them  to  teach  them  right  from  wrong. 
They  all  lorved  their  Dads  and  were  very 
proud  of  them.  We  enjoyed  all  the  fourth 
and  fifth  graders  for  their  eOorts  and  In- 
Fplratton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  Rodney  Drury's  winning  essay 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Why  I  Think  My  Dao  Should  Be  Father 
OF  THE  Teas 

My  father's  name  Is  Hahlon  Drury.  He  has 
to  be  both  a  mother  and  father  aiace  my 
mother  has  passed  away. 


He  does  many  things  for  my  brothers,  my 
sister  and  me. 

He  tairi'c  VI6  plaocs.  buys  our  clothes,  cooks 
some  of  our  meala.  He  alBo  teaches  us  what 
is  right  and  wrong. 

He  buys  us  what  we  need  and  some  things 
we  want. 

He  also  helps  us  with  our  pets,  but  best 
of  all  he  loves  us  with  all  his  heart. 

That^  why  I  think  my  Dad  should  be 
Father  of  the  Tear. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  6^  years,  I  have  daily  urged 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention accords.  Today  I  again  implore 
the  Senate  to  seise  the  role  of  world 
moral  leadership  and  adopt  this  treaty. 

There  are  those  critics  who  caD  sup- 
porters of  the  G^enocide  Convention 
mere  dreamers  and  idealists  for  thinking 
the  destruction  of  national  ethnic,  ra- 
cial or  religious  groups.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  answer  to  these  critics  is  this: 
If  the  United  States  is  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world's  peoples  and  thereby 
achieve  its  stated  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  world  peace  and  freedom,  then 
the  United  States  must  demonstrate 
its  commitment  to  moral  leadership  in 
the  world  by  taking  a  firm  legal  and 
official  stand  against  genocide.  Human 
rights  and  world  peace  are  intrinsically 
related.  Where  the  basic  rights  of  peo- 
ple are  threatened,  peace  itself  is 
threatened.  AH  too  often,  unchecked 
domestic  oppression  has  grown  into  for- 
eign aggression,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
example  of  the  Axis  powers  during  World 
WarlL 

That  a  written  document,  such  as  the 
Genocide  Convention,  when  duly  enacted 
can  have  a  great  impact  in  the  lives  of 
men  is  evidenced  by  the  impact  of  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1689.  ttie  U.S.  Constitution,  and  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights.  As  the  ABA  sec- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities noted  in  1969: 

In  each  of  the  states  in  the  development 
of  human  liberty  how  much  significance  dW 
a  given  document,  amendment,  or  Judgment 
have?  In  detail,  of  course,  the  answer  varie* 
from  Instance  to  instance.  Speaking  broadly, 
however,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  documents 
which  became  landmarks  were  produced 
when  the  time  was  ripe  for  them  (or  pertiaps 
a  little  before),  and  that  their  Impact  went 
far  beyond  the  immediate  and  enforceable 
tesue.  The  lasting  documents  were  persuasive 
documents,  and  they  changed  men's  minds 
and  men's  lives. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  time  for  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  long  i>een  ripe  and  the  Senate 
ought  (o  adopt  it  immediately. 


ANOTHER    DAY    OP    MEMORY    FOR 
LITHUANIAN  AMERICANS 

MR.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 

this  year  I  addressed  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  occasion  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day.  Jime  15  is  another  im- 
portant day  on  the  calendar  for  Lithu- 
anian Americans.  It  marks  the  day  some 
80  years  ago  when  the  Soviet  Union  forci- 
bly annexed  this  email  European  state. 

No  freedom  loving  American  can  look 
at  what  happened  to  the  nations  of  East 


Europe  without  feeling  a  sense  of  loss  and 
regret.  The  brave  peoples  of  these  nations 
had  little  chance  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  They  stand  to- 
day as  a  sad  reminder  of  that  period  of 
East-West  confrontation  which  began 
even  before  the  guns  from  World  War  n 
were  silenced. 

When  I  spoke  last  February,  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a 
far  different  place  than  it  was  three  dec- 
ades ago  or  even  5  years  ago.  That  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  successful  diplo- 
macy initiated  by  President  Nixon  in 
1969.  In  that  short  span  of  time,  he  has 
accomplished  a  remarkable  transforma- 
tion in  world  diplomacy.  Soviet-Ameri- 
can "(tetente"  has  replaced  the  angry 
mistrust  of  the  cold  war. 

"Detente"  gives  new  hope  to  all  peoples 
of  the  world  including  those  of  oppressed 
nations.  I  said  in  February  and  repeat 
again  today  witti  even  greater  convic- 
tion: 

When  ideas  can  begin  to  flow  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  then 
perhaps  they  can  begin  to  trickle  throughout 
the  Communist  world. 

President  Nixon  is  now  in  the  Middle 
East  on  a  visit  of  historical  dimensions. 
He  goes  to  this  troubled  spot  of  the  world 
to  build  upon  agreements  already  worked 
out  by  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Fol  - 
lowing  this  visit,  he  will  travel  again  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  further  negotiations 
to  strengthen  the  policy  of  "detente." 

On  this  somber  occasion  of  remember- 
ing June  15,  1940,  we  can  also  look  with 
hope  to  the  future.  Perhaps  the  day  will 
come  when  the  light  of  fi-eedom  will 
again  shine  for  the  brave  peoples  of 
Lithuania.  Certainly,  this  is  the  prayer  of 
each  of  their  relatives  in  this  coimtry  and 
for  every  citizen  of  the  world  who  values 
freedom  and  human  decency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Danguole  An- 
tanelis  relating  to  Lithuania.  He  is  a 
member  and  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Young  Lithuanian  Americans. 
His  ideas  and  views  contain  •very  worth- 
while suggestions.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  a  careful  reading  of  this  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Association  of  Totmc 

LXTHCANIAM  AMEBJCANS, 

May  28,1974. 

Dear  Romaw  Hrttska:  On  June  16.  1974. 
Lithuanian  Americans  will  join  w1t*»  Lithu- 
anians throughout  the  free  world  tn  tbe  com- 
memcH^tton  of  the  forcible  annezatlcn  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Borlet  Untoo  in  1940.  and 
the  subsequent  mass  deportation  of  thou- 
sands of  Lilthuanlan.s  to  Siberian  concentra- 
tion camps. 

Currently  Lithuanians  are  denied  the  right 
of  rational  self-determination,  suffer  con- 
tinual religious  and  xfMtlcal  persecutions, 
and  are  denied  their  l»slc  human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking  detente, 
as  well  as  Most  Favored  Nation  status  with 
the  United  States.  The  desire  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  tbe  United  States 
with  a  unlqve  opportunity  to  ease  the  plight 
of  tbe  peopte  In  UUiuania  and  the  oCber 
Captive  Nations. 

Tbe  FoUcles  which  we  reoomiuend  be  pur- 
sued are : 
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(1)  Lowering  of  eTcesslre  tarif's 
on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends 
Baltic  States. 

(2)  Increase  current  flve-day 
to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable 

(3)  Elimination  of  unreasonabl 9 
strlctlons  on  tourists  to  Llthuanl;  i 

(4)  Provision  for  Lithuanians 
to  other  countries  as  provided  by 
of  the  United  Nations — signed  by 
Union. 

We   are   seeking   your   asslstanc^ 
with   your  fellow  members  of 
bring  these  Issues  to  public 
can  best  be  done  In  conjunction 
remarks  concerning  the  observan  ;e 
15  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
ate  will  not  be  In  session  on  Ju^e 
please  schedule  your  remarks  tis 
date  as  possible.  We  would 
ing  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
talnlng  your  remarks. 

With  all  due  respect. 

Danguole  a 
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^''7NORITY  VIEWS  ON  S.  101.  THE 
CONSUMER  PROTECTIONlAGENCY 
ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  n  May  29. 
for  myself  and  Senators  Alli  :n,  Nunn, 
and  Brock,  I  filed  part  II  of  £  enate  re- 
port 93-883  which  contains  th(  minority 
views  on  S.  707,  the  Consumer  |»rotection 
Agency  Act. 

This  proposed  legislation,  w 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
create  a  new  independent  Fedi  iral 
cy,  headed  by  an  administrator 
ed  by  the  President.  sub.ject 
confirmation.  This  administrator 
have  the  broadest  possible 
tervene  in  the  administrative 
ings  of  every  Federal  depart  nent 
agency  as  of  right  and  as  a  paijty 
seek  judicial  review  of  the 
such  departments  and  agencies 
standard  contained  in  the  meai  ure 
which  such  Intervention  would 
is  his  determination  that  the 
pending  action  may  substantiilly 
the  interests  of  consumers  whlih 
fined  in  the  bill  as  covering 
everything. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgn^ent 
curred  in  by  many  others,  this 
of  the  most  pervasive  and  fai 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  copie 
this  body.  It  would  affect 
the  interests  of  all  of  the  Ametican 
pie.  and  it  contains  the  seeds 
ing  to  a  halt  the  effective 
this  Government  by  imposini 
chinery  for  interminable  delays 
ceedings  which  are  being  carriqd 
by  virtually  every  Federal 
and  agency,  involving  the 
himdreds  of  millions  of  men.  w|)men 
children. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching 
vasive  coverage  of  this  bill,  it  is 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
complete  understanding  of  w 
is  likely  to  do  to  the  operations 
Government    which    affect 
lives.  Congressional  reports 
ments  have  a  very  limited 
The  Congressional  Record. 
widely  circulated  and  widely 
though  these  minority  views 
been  available  for  a  few  days 
had  an  overwhelming  demand 

In  order  that  the  American 
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have  an  opportunity  to  understand  the 
issues  and  be  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
tiiis  measure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  part  n  of  the  Senate  report  93-883, 
which  contains  only  26  pages,  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consumer  Protection  Agency  Act 

minortty  views 

[To  accompany  S.  707) 

S.  707  would  coronate  a  Caesar  within  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

With  deference  to  Shakespeare,  we  say  to 
other  supporters  of  consumer  rights  that  our 
support  is  no  less  than  theirs;  that  we  rise 
against  this  Caesar  not  because  we  desire 
consumer  protection  less,  but  because  we  de- 
sire good  government  more. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bill  would  create  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Consumer  Protection  Agency — a  "CPA" — 
to  decide  for  consumers  what  Is  in  their  best 
interests,  and  then  to  make  sure  that  that 
decision  is  acted  upon  inside  and  outside  the 
Government. 

We  believe  that  a  CPA  such  8is  that  pro- 
posed in  S.  707  is  a  bad  idea  whose  time  has 
come  and  gone,  and  we  urge  the  bill's  rejec- 
tion or,  at  least.  Its  extensive  revision  after 
thorough  consideration.  We  do  so  for  the  fol- 
lowing major  reasons: 

I.  S.  707  is  bad  in  theory,  being  conceived 
out  of  a  paranoid  fear  of  businessmen  and 
farmers,  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  con- 
sumers and  a  paradoxical  view  of  the  role  of 
Government. 

n.  S.  707  grants  powers  to  a  political  ap- 
pointee who  would  be  responsible  to  no  one, 
powers  which  no  responsible  official  would 
use  and  which  no  irresponsible  official  should 
have. 

III.  S.  707  wUl  result  tn  the  subversion  of 
the  public  interest  to  the  often  conflicting 
special  Interests  of  consumers,  as  these  spe- 
cial interests  are  defined  by  a  corps  of  bu- 
reaucrats. 

IV.  S.  707  is.  Itself,  a  fraud  upon  con- 
sumers who  have  been  led  to  believe  it  is 
the  answer  to  their  day-to-day  problems  and 
frustrations. 

V.  S.  707,  if  enacted,  will  lead  Inexorably 
to  the  creation  of  other  special  advocacy 
agencies  representing  interests  Just  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  consumer  which  are 
threatened  by  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
CPA. 

These  matters  deserve  discussion  in  some 
detEiil,  both  in  these  views  and  during  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

I.  S.  707  IS  BAD  IN  THEORY,  BEING  CONCEIVED 
OUT  OF  A  PARANOm  FEAR  OF  BUSINESSMEN 
AND  FARMERS,  A  PATRONIZING  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARD CONSUMERS,  AND  A  PARADOXICAL  VIEW 
OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
Oouverneur  Mon^s  observed  that,  "The  most 
virtuous  citi2«ns  will  often  as  members  of 
a  legislative  body  concur  la  measures  which 
afterwards  In  their  private  capacity  they 
will  be  ashamed  of." 

A  study  of  the  underlying  theories  of  8. 
707  will  lessen  the  probability  of  such  shame 
redounding  to  Members  of  the  Senate  by  in- 
creasing the  probability  of  this  blU's  rejec- 
tion. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  most,  if  not 
all,  businessmen  are  scheming  swindlers 
whose  every  action  must  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  attack  by  consumer  protection 
agents  who  have  been  untainted  by  any 
business  experience  more  responsible  than 
a  paper  route. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  all  consumers 
are  mental  midgets  who  must  look  to  Wash- 


ington to  find  out  how  to  manage  their  per- 
sonal lives  from  some  bureaucratic  consumer 
"representative"  who  will  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  knowledge  to  shop  for  and  cook 
a  decent  supper. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  incapable  of  protecting  con- 
sumers because  not  enough  consumers  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  that  the  answer  to 
this  problem  is  not  to  devise  ways  for  more 
consumers  to  appear  before  such  agencies  or 
to  revitalize  these  units,  but  to  create  an- 
other agency  to  appear  before  them. 
The  "capture"  theory 

Proponents  of  the  CPA  concept  will  rely 
most  often  upon  the  so-called  "capture" 
theory  to  substantiate  the  need  for  a  CPA. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  regulatory 
agencies  designed  to  protect  the  public  are 
always  "captured"  by  the  very  Interests  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate,  bending  to  the  will 
of  these  special  interests  with  whom  they 
are  In  constant  touch. 

This  theory  is  an  oversimpliflcation  of  a 
complicated  problem  well  recognized  In  sev- 
eral economists'  circles — a  problem  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
gotten  too  large  and  too  pervasive,  a  prob- 
lem which  decidedly  cannot  be  solved  by 
making  the  Government  even  larger  and  more 
pervasive 

Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  defines  the  prob- 
lem with  more  precision:  ' 

"(TJhe  agencies  are  not  so  much  industry- 
oriented  or  consumer-oriented  as  regulation- 
oriented.  They  are  in  the  regulation  business, 
and  regulate  they  will,  with  or  without  a 
rationale.  If  the  agencies  have  been  "cap- 
tured" by  anybody,  it  is  probably  by  their 
staffs  who  have  mastered  the  arcane  details 
of  rate  setting  and  license  granting." 

Anyone  need  merely  pick  up  a  single  copy 
of  the  Federal  Register  to  see  why  busi- 
nesses need  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  the 
agencies  that  attempt  to  regulate  them 
down  to  the  last  detail.  Consider,  for  Just  one 
example,  this  regulation  of  the  Food  wd 
Drug  Administration :  ' 

"Each  plant  shall  provide  its  employees 
with  adequate  toilet  and  associated  hand- 
washing facilities  within  the  plant.  Toilet 
rooms  shall  be  furnished  vrtth  toilet  tissue. 
.  .  .  Signs  shall  be  posted  directing  employees 
to  wash  their  hands  with  cleaning  soap  or 
detergents   after   using  toilet." 

That  brilliant  bit  of  rulemaking  probably 
cost  the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars 
while  bureaucrats  pondered  over  its  need. 
Add  the  CPA  to  this  process  and  we  probably 
shall  have  the  grade  of  the  toilet  tissue  speci- 
fied, the  required  signs  In  specified  colors, 
and  the  detergents  banned. 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  "capture"  theory  without  question, 
it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  another  fallible 
Federal  agency  is  the  solution.  Professor 
Milton  Friedman,  in  commenting  on  con- 
sumer activists  who  rely  upon  the  "capture" 
theory  has  stated  that  you  might  expect 
these  activists  "to  draw  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  there  is  something  Innate  in  the 
political  process  that  produces  this  result; 
that,  imperfect  as  it  Is,  the  market  does  a 
better  Job  of  protecting  the  consumer  than 
the  political  process.  But  no,  their  conclusion 
is  very  different:  establish  stronger  agencies 
Instructed  more  explicitly  and  at  greater 
length  to  do  good  and  put  people  like  us  in 
charge,  and  all  wUl  be  weU.  Cats  will  bark."  •■ 

Before  leaving  the  capture  theory,  we  note 
an  irony  with  its  use  In  relation  to  the  CPA. 
As  the  debate  on  this  bill  will  probably 
prove,  we  shall  hear  this  theory  expounded  to 


»  Wilson,  paraphrasing  Louis  Jaffe — "The 
Dead  Hand  of  Regulation,"  25  The  Public  In- 
terest 47^8  (1971). 

'21  C.F.R.  r  128.5(d). 

'■'  Newsweek,  Feb.  19,  1973,  at  70. 
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show  the  devilment  that  the  business  com- 
munity is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for. 

The  advocates  of  S.  707  keep  forgetting 
about  the  capture  theory  In  relation  to  or- 
ganized labor.  Perhaps  we  should  return  to 
Professor  Wilson  again:  "Indeed,  If  any 
agency  has  been  'captured'  by  its  clients,  it 
has  been,  under  certain  Presidents,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  .  .  .  (Curi- 
ously, academic  criticism  of  business  domi- 
nation of  regulatory  agencies  rarely  extends 
to  organized  labor  Influence  in  the  NLRB.) "  • 

In  this  regard,  It  is  Interesting  to  review 
section  6(a)  (11  of  S.  707  wherein  organized 
labor  has  been  granted  a  full  exemption  for 
many  of  the  consumer-affecting  activities  of 
Federal  l^bor  agencies  such  as  the  NLRB.  But 
that  is  a  fubject  for  a  later  section  of  these 
views. 

No  examples  showing  a  need  for  a  CPA 
A  review  of  the  extensive  hearings  on  S. 
707  will  reveal  much  preaching,  praying  and 
puffing,  but  not  a  single  concrete  example 
which  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  CPA  such 
as  the  one  now  being  proposed. 

One  would  think  that  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude would  be  supported  by  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  citations  to  Federal  agencies 
and  businessmen  bilking  the  consumer  In 
ways  the  CPA  could  best  prevent.  The  few 
Federal  activities  cited  by  proponents  of  a 
CPA  as  allegedly  showing  a  need  for  a  new 
consumer  advocacy  agency  do  not  withstand 
even  the  most  superficial  scrutiny. 

Some  of  these  examples  are  cast  in  light  of 
agency  officials  being  malfeaisant,  deliberately 
not  doing  their  assigned  Jobs.  This  leads  to 
two  conclusions  never  drawn  from  the  exam- 
ples: (1)  If  you  can  prove  malfeasance,  you 
can  have  these  officials  fired;  you  do  not  need 
a  new  agency  to  do  this,  and  (2)  if  officials 
in  existing  agencies  can  be  malfeasant,  so  can 
officials  in  the  new  CPA — and  we  shudder 
to  think  about  what  could  happen  with  mal- 
feasants who  have  the  power  that  would  be 
bestowed  by  S.  707. 

Most  of  the  examples  are  Judgmental  or  the 
result  of  Monday  morning  quarterbacklng  for 
which  the  CPA  would  be  no  more  reliable 
than  anyone  else.  Some  raise  questions  about 
agency  priorities,  a  subject  more  proper  for 
legislative  than  CPA  oversight.  Some  state 
problems  which  were  solved  by  the  respon- 
sible agencies  soon  after  being  stated. 

It  seems  to  us  the  rankest  form  of  specula- 
tion to  cite  a  particular  Federal  activity  with 
which  one  disagrees,  and  then  to  assume  that 
if  there  had  been  a  CPA  in  existence  that  the 
CPA  would  have  agreed  with  your  viewpoint 
and  forced  its  sister  agency  to  take  any  dif- 
ferent action  than  was  taken. 

The  point  is  that  the  CPA  is  given  com- 
plete discretion  to  do  virtually  anything  it 
wants  anywhere  it  wants  within  the  Federal 
administrative  process.  No  standards,  or 
guidelines  worthy  of  the  name  have  been 
written  Into  the  bill. 

n.  S.  707  GRANTS  POWERS  TO  A  POLITICAL  AP- 
POINTEE WHO  WOULD  BE  RESPONSIBLE  TO  NO 
ONE,  POWERS  WHICH  NO  RESPONSIBLE  OFFI- 
CIAL WOULD  USE  AND  WHICH  NO  IRRESPON- 
SIBLE OFFICIAL  SHOULD  HAVE 

Diligent  efforts  have  been  made  by  some 
to  present  this  bill  as  mild.  Innocuous,  tradi- 
tional land  Inevitable.  It  has  been  cloaked  in 
grandmotherly  rhetoric  which  bides  the  wolf 
lying  beneath.  A  close  review  of  the  bill's 
complex  provisions  will,  however,  reveal  that 
the  CPA's  powers  are  to  be  far  broader  than 
the  simple  goals  by  which  Its  proponents  are 
making  it  known. 

This  CPA  has  been  modeled  after  what  its 
proponents  purport  to  despise  moet.  The 
CPA  is  to  be  a  bare  knuckle  lobbyist  for  a 
special  Interest  within  the  larger  public  in- 
terest, a  lobbyist  with  more  power,  money 
and  prestige  for  Its  purposes  than  any  we 


have  heretofore  seen,  a  lobbyist  able  to  In- 
sinuate Itself  where  no  others  have  dared, 
to  get  information  that  no  others  could  know 
existed,  to  use  the  force  of  law  like  no  others 
dreamed. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  that  legislative  oversight  is  totally  inef- 
fective in  controlling  agency  actions,  then 
we  shall  have  a  CPA  which  Is  absolutely  free 
of  any  control  and  responsibility.  UntU  fiscal 
year  1977,  when  new  authorizations  must  be 
sought  from  the  Senate  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Commerce,  it  aui- 
swers  to  no  one  but  its  appropriations  com- 
mittee, whom  it  Is  authorized  to  lobby  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress.- 

Have  we  forgotten  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's 
admonition:  "If  one  man  can  be  allowed  to 
determine  for  himself  what  Is  law,  every  man 
can.  That  means  first  chaos,  then  tyranny. 
For  legal  process  Is  subject  to  democratic 
control  by  defined,  orderly  ways  which  are 
part  of  the  law.  In  a  democracy,  power  im- 
plies responsibility."" 

The  power  of  independence 

The  CPA  Administrator  is  responsible  to 
no  one  in  deciding  for  consumers  what  Is  In 
their  best  Interests.  The  Administrator  is 
totally  isolated  from  supervision  by  any 
elected  official.  He  or  she  is  to  be  appointed 
for  a  fixed  term  coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President,  and  may  be  removed  only  for 
inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  office.  Sec.  5(b)  (1). 

This  Is  one  of  several  provisions  which 
has  forced  the  present  Administration  to  op- 
pose S.  707,  unless  amended.  Once  ensconced, 
the  CPA  Administrator  can,  in  practical  ef- 
fect, do  as  he  oleases  within  the  broad  con- 
fines of  this  bill. 

Which  leads  us  to  this  thought:  The  power 
of  a  CPA  to  disrupt  the  priorities  of  any 
Administration  is  clear,  as  will  be  shown 
later;  in  fact,  the  CPA,  under  S.  707,  may 
Invade  the  Office  of  the  President  almost  at 
will. 

How  do  we  guard  against  the  distinct 
possibility  that  any  person  chosen  by  the 
President  to  be  the  CPA  Administrator  will 
be  first  screened  for  absolute  loyalty?  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  must  confirm  this  nom- 
ination does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  this  probability.  If  the  Senate 
falls  to  confirm,  there  is  no  CPA  Adminis- 
trator; If  it  confirms,  it  cannot  touch  the 
Administrator  for  any  reason:  It  can  only 
cut  off  Its  nose  to  spite  its  face  by  not  fund- 
ing the  agency. 
The  power  to  decide  what  is  best  for  everyone 

To  understand  the  vast  powers  this  CPA 
Administrator  would  have,  it  Is  necessary 
to  begin  with  two  definitions  set  forth  in 
S.  707.  The  first  takes  five  lines  to  define 
"consumer"  as  meaning  every  human  being 
in  this  world  (and,  considering  space  flights, 
beyond).  For  those  who  may  find  difficulty 
believing  this,  here  is  the  definition  of  con- 
sumer as  It  appears  In  section  4(7)  of  8.  707; 
no  human  being  could  possibly  be  left  out: 

"Consumer"  means  any  individual  who 
uses,  purchases,  acquires,  attempts  to  pur- 
chase or  acquire,  or  is  offered  or  furnished 
any  real  or  personal  property,  tangible  or 
intangible  goods,  services,  or  credit  for  per- 
sonal, family  or  household  purposes. 

The  next  definition  is  that  of  the  "Interest 
of  consumers,"  a  much  more  complicated 
and  lengthy  provision  which  can  be  reduced, 
for  practical  purposes,  to  one  word:  "any- 
thing." Here  Is  the  definition,  as  found  in 
section  4(11)  of  S.  707: 

"Interest  of  consumers"  means  any  health. 


»  WUson.  op  clt.,  4»-49. 


^Sec.  6(a)(9),  S.  707,  the  word  "lobby"  Is 
used  In  the  practical,  nontechnical  sense, 
since  the  CPA  technically  speaking  will  be 
merely  furnishing  Information  and  views  and 
subject  to  18  U.S.C.  1913  and  31  U.S.C.  15. 

•  United  States  v.  Mine  Workers,  330  U.S. 
258  (1946)  at  312  (concurring). 


safety,  or  economic  concern  of  consumers  In- 
volving real  or  personal  property,  tangible 
or  Intangible  goods,  services,  or  credit,  or  the 
advertising  or  other  description  thereof, 
which  is  or  may  become  the  subject  of  any 
business,  trade,  commercial,  or  marketplace 
offer  or  transaction  affecting  commerce,  or 
which  may  be  related  to  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  such  offer  or  transaction.  Such  offer 
or  transaction  need  not  Involve  the  payment 
or  promise  of  a  consideration; 

What  could  possibly  be  omitted?  The  real 
clincher,  however,  is  found  in  section  14(e) 
(1)  and  (2)  which  explicitly  provide  that  the 
CPA  Administrator's  determination  of  what 
is  in  the  interest  of  consumers  is  not  re- 
viewable In  court  by  anyone. 
The  excessive  resources  and  powers  geneially 

One  of  the  most  patently  absurd  myths 
being  propounded  In  relation  to  this  bill  Is 
that  the  CPA  merely  will  be  on  parity  with 
other  special  Interest  advocates;  that  is,  the 
CPA  will  simply  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  business  interests  who  appear  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  to  protect  their 
interests. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  this  bill  does  Is  to  take  the  strongest 
advocacy  powers  available  to  regulatory  agen- 
cies, and  grant  them  to  the  CPA  without 
delegating  the  responsibilities  which  go  along 
with  these  powers;  it  then  takes  the  strongest 
rights  of  private  citizens  available  to  no  gov- 
ernmental unit,  and  blends  them  into  the 
CPA  recipe;  next  it  adds  a  generous  measure 
of  rights  never  given  to  either  a  governmental 
unit  or  private  person,  and,  finally,  sprinkles 
this  power  pie  with  millions  of  dollars  to 
make  sure  that  the  CPA  will  overwhelm  all 
proponents  of  other  viewpoints. 

On  this  last  point,  proponents  of  this  bUl 
will  also  be  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
CPA  will  "only"  have  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  during  its  third  year,  and  that 
this  is  a  "paltry"  sum.  It  may  be  paltry  com- 
pared to  some  of  the  overly-fat  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  have  been  granted  sub- 
stantive programs,  but  it  is  a  huge  sum  com- 
pared to  the  monies  which  will  be  available 
to  advocates  of  differing  viewpoints  in  the 
Federal  forums  in  which  the  CPA  will  use 
most  of  this  money.  And  this  is  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that,  under  this  bill,  the 
CPA  is  to  draw  upon,  free  or  at  cost  ,the  con- 
siderable resources  of  existing  agencies  to 
make  sure  it  wins  its  point. 

I'he  advocacy  functions  of  the  CPA  are 
its  prime  purpose  in  life,  as  the  majority 
views  in  the  Committee  report  make  clear, 
not  to  mention  the  findings  in  the  bill.  It- 
self. The  report  also  makes  clear  that  it  Is 
Intended  that  the  CPA  concentrate  its  re- 
sources on  relatively  few  proceedings  and 
activities  of  other  Federal  agencies,  because 
that  Is  all  It  will  have  time  for  in  the  huge 
multi-ringed  Federal  forums  of  action. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  CPA  resources  which  are  Intended  to  be 
devoted  to  Its  advocacy  function,  we  would 
say.  then,  is  seventy-five  percent  per  year. 
Taking  the  figure  of  $25,000,000  for  Its  third 
year  of  operation,  this  would  mean  that  we 
could,  very  conservatively,  expect  at  least 
$18,750,000  spent  on  or  in  support  of  con- 
sumer advocacy  by  the  CPA  in  that  one 
year  alone,  not  to  mention  all  of  the  free 
services  it  wlU  have  other  Federal  agencies 
perform  for  it. 

Concentrating  such  resources  into  the  ex- 
pected relatively  few  proceedings,  and  using 
the  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  it,  will, 
Indeed,  make  the  CPA  a  super  advocate. 

What  Is  continually  forgotten  by  adher- 
ents to  the  parity  myth  Is  that  the  CPA's 
business  will  be  such  litigation,  and  that  the 
business  firm's  role  is  to  attempt  to  atioid 
litigation.  There  will  be  no  private  party 
who  will  be  able  to  match  the  resources  or 
the  powers  that  the  CPA  could  put  Into  any 
one  proceeding. 
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aever  men- 
Uiis  parity 


Anotber  commonsense  element 
iloned  by  those  who  propound 
myth  Is  th«t  you  cannot  equate  kll  business 
advocacy  and  ueat  It  as  an  en'  ity  worthy 
of  matching  Federal  consumer 
same  companies  do  not  exercls^  advocacy 
powers  in  relation  to  the  same  I^eral  pro- 
grams. 

A  car  manulactuxer  will  care  hlttle  what 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adn  ilnlstration 
proposes  as  a  proper  percentage  ot  pesLnuti 
In  peanut  butter. 

In  addition,  there  Is  most  often 
business  front  on  any  given  Pideral  pro- 
posal— a  reading  of  any  mlemalclDg  file  will 
show  that  btisineasmen  are 
against  businessmen  most  of  the 
attempting  to  protect  as  best  I  >e  can  bis 
own  legitimate  Interests.  And.  no  le  of  these 
has  millions  of  dollars  to  spend  a  inually  lor 
this  purpose.  One  of  the  very  fev 
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advocating 
time,  each 


situations 
where  you  will  find  unity  of  diversified,  legit- 
imate businesses  is  In  relation  to  this  bill- 
wlth  minor  exceptions,   they  opfose   It  \\t- 
tually  without  exception 

Finally,  completely  overlooked  fa  this  par 
Ity  myth  Is  the  fact  that  many  businesses 
simply  cannot  afford  adequate  c  3unsel  and 
advocacy  themselves — small.  m«dlum  and 
even  large  companies  often  cann  jt  keep  up 
T  ;th  the  layers  upon  layers  of  tureaucracy 
propounding  regulations  and  ai  Ijudlcating 
Issues.  It  also  would  seem  obvloi  is  and  fair 
to  say  that,  in  terms  of  numbers,  small  busi- 
nessmen are  the  targets  of  more  pederal  ac- 
tlotis  than  are  large  businessmen. 

We  ask  that  these  all-too-often  overlooked 
faj'tors  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  proceed  to 
discuss  some.  Just  some,  of  the  overreach- 
ing powers  to  be  granted  to  the  CI  *A.  We  also 
ask  the  Senate  to  remember  thJt  the  CPA 
will— atone  and  without  any  possibility  of 
being  successfully  challenged-  -determine 
what  Is  In  tli»  best  interest  of  consumers. 
Having  done  this.  It  is  likely  tc  use  these 
extraordinary  powers  to  make  OTtaln  that 
that  unchallengeable  determtnatlc  n  Is  Imple- 
niented  Inside  and  outside  the  Oyvemment 

In  addition,  leaving  aside  the  nuestlon  of 
resources  and  considering  only  tfe  proposed 
extraordinary  powers  for  the  CPA^  the  words 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  eomej  to  mind: 
"The  prtM  of  the  general  is  not  a  Wgg^er  tent, 
btrt  command." 

The  p(MD«T  to  wi€ddle  ichere  mo  kthtra  dmre 

S  707  gives  the  CPA  aotborlty  tb  Inslnaate 
KaeLf  into  everything  another  Fedtrml  agencr, 
or  any  of  its  eoaplo>yees.  couM  possibly  do. 

For  tbim  purpose  the  bill  dKld^i  what  the 
Federal  Government  doe*  into  two  bro*d 
categories:  (1)  "a^ncy  proceedings."  that  Is. 
the  okore  formalized  and  structur«|d  deciclon- 
making  of  existing  Federal  agenclies.  and  (2) 
"agency  activities"  which  Include  anything 
else  that  a  Federal  agency  mar  or  can  do. 
especiaily  unstructured  efforts  sometlmea 
called  "informal"  action. 

TTie  terms  "agency  actUity"  a:  id  "agency 
proceeding"  are  defined  in  the  bll  I  at  section 
4  (4)  and  (5).  and  used  as  wdrds  of  art 
throughout  the  bill  to  define  the  CPA's 
powers,  especially,  but  not  excl  islvely.  Its 
advocacy  powers  under  section  7. 

At  this  point,  we  should  like  to  1  acus  atten- 
tion on  the  CPA's  powers  to  (  isruptlvely 
meddle  in  the  often  Inchoate  ai  id  very  In- 
formal "activities"  of  Federal  agei  idea  before 
they  reach  any  stage  at  which  tlie  public  Is 
invited  to  comment  or  otherwise  participate 
tn  a  structured  proceeding. 

Let  us  use  an  example  for  clj  rlty — trade 
negotiations  with  foreign  governi  nents.  This 
illustration  is  picked  because  It  is  one  of 
many  target  areas  ^eclally  Ln  :«nded  for 
CPA  Intrusion, 

To  cite  but  one  example  of  i  his  Intent, 
look  at  the  Majority  Report's  i  explanation 
of  the  term  "commerce."  as  thu  I  term  ap- 
pears in  section  4  of  8.  707.  Ti*  majority 
•tales  that,  "The   inclusion  of    orelgn  na- 


tions in  the  definition  of  the  term  'com- 
merce' reflects  the  intention  that  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  be  permitted  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  IPederal  agency) 
activities  which  may  Involve  trade."  Then, 
In  its  explanation  of  subsection  7(b)  of  the 
bill,  the  Majority  Eleport  states  that.  "Among 
the  activities  |of  Federal  agencies  In  which 
the  CPA  may  participate!  are  the  .  .  .  Initia- 
tion of  action  of  any  kind  with  respect  to 
negotiation.  .  . 

The  State  Department  being  a  target  agen- 
cy for  the  CPA  under  this  bill,  let  us  con- 
sider what  the  CPA  could,  as  a  matter  of  un- 
challengeable right,  do  in  regard  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger's  negotiations  which 
may  relate  to  trade  of  fuel  products  to  this 
country  from  the  Middle  East. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  negotia- 
tions may  substantially  affect  the  Interests 
of  consumers  In  this  country,  and  the  fact 
that  these  negotiations  may  Involve  other, 
overriding  factors  of  the  public's  Interest 
in  national  sectirlty  is  Irrelevant  under  this 
bill.  The  CPA  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  stopped  from  participating  in 
these  negotiations. 

Tlie  first  thing  the  CPA  might  do  would 
be  to  specifically  request,  under  subsection 
D(bK  Information  which  this  provision  of 
S.  707  requires  the  State  Department  to 
•promptly  provide  '   to  the   CPA;    namely — 

U )  a  brief  status  report  which  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  subject  at  Issue  and 
a  suir^mary  ot  proposed  measures  concern- 
ing such  subject  |»ucb  aa.  In  this  example, 
fall-back  liegotlating  poaltions  of  the  U.S.): 
and 

|2»  such  other  relevant  notice  and  In- 
formation, the  provision  of  which  would  not 
be  unre«sonably  burdensome  to  the  agency 
lie.  State  Department)  and  which  would 
facilltaU  the  |CPA|  Administrator  a  timely 
aod  eSective  partlcipatioQ  under  aection  7 
or  this  tiUe. 

At  this  stage,  the  State  Department  's  not 
obttfmUd  to  give  tbe  CPA  raw  information 
which  haa  been  cla— tfled  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  or  security-,  it  may.  If  it 
wishes,  merely  aummanae  from  auch  cUaal> 
fied  material  In  providing  the  CPA  with  the 
information  which  must  be  turned  o>ver  to 
the  eoiwuraer  advocates.  See  paragraph  (1) 
of  aubeectlon  1 1 )  c  > . 

This  spedflc  request  would  be  made  "oon- 
tinning  in  nature,"  that  U.  ttke  bill  recog- 
nizes ttiat  InforoMl  aetivitica  move  from 
stage  to  stage,  and  that  the  CPA'a  partlclpc- 
tloa  rights  in  them  move  right  along  and  are 
renewed  at  each  stage.  Therefore,  the  CPA 
need  make  only  one  specilic  request  under 
subsection  9(b)  for  continuing  status  reports 
and  summaries  of  proposed  measures  to  be 
taken  by  the  State  Department  at  each  stage 
of  the  negotiations. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  as  the  Majority 
Report  states  in  its  explanation  of  section  9, 
"Whenever  there  la  any  dispute  between  the 
Fe<leral  agency  il.e.,  Ln  this  caae.  State  De- 
p«rtn>entj  and  the  CPA  over  whether  a  par- 
ticular action  or  type  of  action  may  substan- 
tially affect  the  interests  of  consumers,  the 
Federal  agency  il«..  State  Department)  shall 
dejer  to  the  CPA'i  determination."  [EmpiiasU 
added.) 

In  exercising  its  advocacy  functions  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  trade  negotiations,  the  CPA 
Is  given  the  rights,  under  aubsectiooa  7(b> 
and  7(d),  to  participate  in  this  agency  ac- 
tivity and  to  request  or  petition  the  State 
Department  to  take  action  which  tlie  CPA 
feels  to  be  licet  for  consumers. 

These  rights,  it  should  be  reemphasized, 
are  continuing  in  nature  with  each  new 
phase  of  the  negotiations.  As  the  Majority 
Report  states.  In  Its  explanation  of  section 
7,  "Ttie  Administrator  [of  the  CPAj.  under 
subsection  (b),  has  the  right  to  participate 
...  at  all  stages  of  an  agency  activity.  The 
fact  that  he  has  participated  in  the  lnv««tl< 
gatory  phase  of  an  activity  does  not  Impair 


bis  right  to  participate  In  a  later  phase  of 
the  activity." 

Participation  by  the  CPA  In  trade  negotia- 
tions or  any  other  Informal  activity  under 
this  subsection  7(b)  may  be  by  "presenting 
written  or  oral  submissions"  to  the  forum 
agency  at  each  stage  of  the  activity.  These 
submissions  need  not  be  simultaneously  sub- 
mitted with  those  of  another  person,  but 
"the  Federal  agency  |e.g..  State  Department) 
shall  give  full  consideration"  to  these  fuI>- 
missions  of  the  CPA  before  taking  action. 

The  Majority  Report  crystallzes,  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  bill's  intricate 
legal  provisions,  how  extraordinary  a  right 
of  advocacy  this  is  to  be.  In  its  explanation 
of  subsecticwtt  7(b).  the  majority  notes  that 
the  CPA,  and  not  the  forum  agency  such  as 
the  State  Department  decides  whether  the 
CPA's  submission  is  to  be  oral  or  written,  and 
that— 

"The  provision  does  i-eqttlre,  however,  that 
the  CPA  have  a  full  opportunity  to  submit 
Its  views  to  the  decisionmaking  authority  be-* 
fore  any  decision  Is  made  eithw  to  take,  or 
not  to  take,  certain  action,  where  the  CPA 
determines  that  a  substantial  consumer  in- 
terest Is  at  stake.  The  ^eclfic  requirement 
that  the  agency  give  full  consideration  to 
the  [CPA)  submission  Is  intended  to  Insure 
that  the  rights  extended  by  this  subsection 
are  meaningful.  The  Federal  agency  (e.g.. 
State  Department  ]  may  not  brush  aside  such 
submissions  arbitrarily,  capriciously,  or  in  a 
pro  forma  manner.  Each  agency  Is  required 
to  afford  the  CPA  as  equal  an  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  as  are  afforded  btislness 
representatives  and  other  parties  Interested 
in  the  same  agency  activity."  |  Emphasis 
added.) 

Has  anyone  seriously  considered  the  Im- 
plications of  these  powers?  In  our  example. 
Secretary  Kissinger  must  keep  the  CPA  con- 
tinually Informed  of  all  expected  and  actual 
activity  at  each  stage  of  the  negotiations, 
must  listen  to  the  CPA  before  making  a  de- 
cision at  each  stage,  and  must  give  the  CPA 
an  opportunity  equal  to  any  other  party — 
equal  opportunity  to  the  person  negotiating 
for  a  foreign  nation,  be  he  king  or  minister. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  Secretary  of  State 
telling  some  sheik,  "Excuse  me,  before  I  de- 
cide on  your  new  proposition,  I  must  contact 
the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  or  one  ol  bis  agents."  It  would 
appear  that  an  advocate  of  the  CPA  will  have 
to  fly  around  with  the  Secretary  of  State — 
that  would  be  ihe  only  way  poaslble  to  com- 
ply with  the  letter  of  this  proposed  law. 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  If  the  CPA, 
under  subsection  7(d) ,  requests  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  take  particular  action  during 
these  trade  negotiations,  and  the  Secretary 
falls  to  take  the  requested  action — the  Sec- 
retary must  notify  the  CPA  In  writing  why  be 
refused  to  act,  and  this  writing  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Then,  to  top  that,  the  CPA  is  authorized, 
under  subsections  8(a)  and  14(e)  to  take 
Secretary  Kissinger  to  court  to  seek  review 
of  the  Secretary's  refusal  to  act  as  requested 
by  the  CPA  or  to  give  the  CPA  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate. 

The  prospects  for  disruption  and  delay 
contained  in  the  proposed  power  for  the  CPA 
to  participate  In  any  informal  Federal  ac- 
tivity of  its  choosing  are  apparent.  We  Just 
use  a  topical  example  to  Illustrate  them. 
For  those  who  might  say  that  this  Lb  an 
extreme  example,  we  say  that  it  was  specifi- 
cally contemplated,  as  evidenced  by  contin- 
ued reference  to  trade  activities  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill,  Including  the  Ma- 
jority Report. 

We  also  point  out  that  the  genesis  of  this 
CPA  bill  U  dissatisfaction  over  Federal  agen- 
cies who  have  not  done  as  tbelr  supporters 
thought  they  would.  And,  If  the  potential 
supporters  of  the  CPA  accept  this  theory 
and  believe  In  the  sclentlflc  method,  then 
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we  must  assume  that  the  CPA  will  not  act 
as  they  think  it  will. 

The  power  to  be  a  dual  prosecutor 
Moving  from  the  Informal  to  the  more 
formal  agency  proceedings  In  which  the  CPA 
is  given  extraordinary  rights  to  advocate  its 
special  interests  in  public  Interest  forums, 
let  us  again  Just  focus  on  one  area — adjudi- 
cations of  alleged  violations  of  law  by  Federal 
agencies. 

An  example  of  such  a  proceeding  most 
often  cited  by  proponents  of  a  CPA  is  found 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission:  The  FTC's 
proceedings  to  determine  whether  a  decep- 
tive act  or  practice  has  been  committed  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  Under  that  Act,  Congress  has  delegated 
to  the  PTC  quasi-Judicial  powers  to  adjudi- 
cate such  violations  because  such  adjudica- 
tions take  a  special  form  of  expertise  which 
would  more  efficiently  be  handled  adminis- 
tratively than  in  a  court  of  general  Juris- 
diction. 

This  is  a  proceeding  subject  to  5  U.S.C. 
554.  and,  therefore,  one  in  which  the  CPA 
may,  as  of  unchallengeable  right.  Intervene 
as  a  party  to  represent  consumer  interests 
under  subsection  7(a)  of  S.  707. 

The  BTC  has  consistently  refused  to  all 
consumerlsts  the  right  to  Intervene  as  full 
parties  in  such  adjudications,  and  Is  on  rec- 
ord in  a  letter  to  Senator  Allen  during  the 
last  Congress  as  not  being  able  to  support 
such  an  extraordinary  right  in  its  adjudica- 
tions.' Why  this  is  such  an  extraordinary 
power  might  not  be  readily  apparent  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  this  type  of  adjudi- 
cation and  the  rights  of  a  party  in  it. 

These  adjudications,  as  are  all  formal 
agency  adjudications  subject  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  are  required  to  be 
mini-trials  conducted  with  a  record  of  the 
proceeding  and  decided  upon  the  basis  of 
evidence  contained  in  that  record.  This  is  to 
preserve  the  due  process  rights  of  the  party 
charged  with  the  alleged  violation. 

In  an  FTC  adjudication  of  the  type  men- 
tioned, there  are  really  only  two  "parties" — 
the  company  or  businessman  charged  with 
the  alleged  violation,  called  a  Respondent, 
and  the  PTC  prosecutor,  called  a  Com- 
plaint Counsel,  who  acts  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore a  FTC  Administrative  Judge  or  the 
Commission,  Itself. 

Neither  competitors  of  the  respondent  nor 
consumers  of  his  products  or  services  have 
a  right  to  appear  as  a  party,  although  they 
may  be  allowed  to  Intervene  at  certain  levels 
as  limited  Intervenors  for  a  particular 
evidentiary  purpose,  or,  as  amicus  curiae. 
The  reason  that  an  outsider  has  no  right 
to  appear  as  a  party  is  because  party  status 
carries  with  It  certain  rights  pertaining  to 
putting  information  Into  the  record  upon 
which  a  decision  must  be  made.  If  a  party 
can  dominate  the  record,  his  position  will 
usually  prevail.  These  rights  relate  to  pri- 
marily the  production  or  questioning  of 
evidence,  and  Include  such  powers  as  cross- 
examination  of  the  other  party's  witnesses. 
Introduction  of  your  own  witnesses,  subpena 
power,  and  the  like. 

The  PTC  staff,  through  Its  Complaint 
Corunsel,  prosecuted  its  charge  with  use  of 
these  powers,  and  the  respondent  has  an 
equal  opportunity  to  defend.  Under  subsec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  bill,  the  CPA  could  enter 
such  a  proceeding,  as  of  right,  as  a  full 
party — the  FTC  could  not  throw  the  CPA 
out  or  downgrade  its  Intervention  status,  no 
matter  who  complained. 

Proponents  are  fast  to  point  out  that  the 
CPA  could  Intervene,  If  It  wished,  as  a  party- 
respondent  to  help  defend  the  accused  busi- 
nessman. A  simple  reading  of  any  of  the 
bearings  on  proposals  to  establish  a  CPA 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the  likelihood  of 
the  CPA  intervening  to  protect  a  business- 
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man  charged  by  the  PTC  with  a  deceptive  act 
is  extremely  remote.  Besides,  even  if  an  ac- 
cused businessman  did  not  want  such  help, 
he  would  be  given  an  offer  which,  by  law, 
he  could  not  refuse. 

The  real  probability,  however.  Is  that  the 
CPA  will  intervene  on  the  side  of  the  FTC 
prosecutor  as  another  full  pai'ty-prosecutor — 
whether  or  not  the  FTC  prosecutor  thought 
this  was  a  good  Idea. 

Now,  consider  what  happens  once  the  CPA 
orders  the  PTC  to  let  it  in  as  a  dual  prosecu- 
tor: To  the  extent  that  the  CPA  follows  a 
line  of  prosecution  identical  to  that  of  the 
FTC  prosecutor,  we  have  useless,  expensive 
and  delaying  duplication;  to  the  extent  that 
the  CPA's  line  of  prosecution  diverges  from 
that  of  the  FTC,  we  have  an  outsider  not 
only  usurping  FTC's  congresslonally  man- 
dated responsibility,  but  subjecting  a  citi- 
zen (as  of  yet  Innocent)  to  conflicting  pros- 
ecutions. 'Very  serious  due  process  questions 
are  raised  when  two  prosecutors  see  who 
can  outprosecute  whom. 

There  is  a  hortatory  clause  in  subsection 
7(a)  which  proponents  rely  on  to  assure  us 
that  the  CPA  will  rarely  Intervene  as  a  party. 
It  says  that  the  CPA  shall  refrain  from  in- 
tervening as  a  party,  unless  the  CPA  deter- 
mines it  is  necessary  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
to  represent  consumers.  This  Is  not  only 
meaningless.  It  is  misleading  when  offered 
to  calm  the  business  community,  because  an 
even  more  insidious  power  relative  to  this 
point  is  contained  in  a  later  advocacy  provi- 
sion. 

Under  subsection  7(e)  the  CPA  can  achieve 
many  of  the  important  rights  of  a  party 
without  Intervening  as  a  pai^y  and  subject- 
ing Itself  to  like  powers  by  an  opposing  party. 
This  well -camouflaged  provision  would  grant 
the  CPA  the  power  to  order  a  forum  agency 
such  as  the  PTC  to.  In  turn,  issue  orders  with 
respect  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  pro- 
duction and  copying  of  papers  and  books  of  a 
party  or  witness  and  to  Issue  interrogatories 
which  must  be  answered  by  a  party. 

Thus,  the  CPA  could  Intervene  as  an  ami- 
cus curiae,  Instilated  from  examination  by  an 
opposing  party,  atfd  force  the  FTC  to  proceed 
down  a  line  of  prosecution  to  the  CUA's  lik- 
ing. A  prosecutofs  dream. 

Subsection  7(e)  would  allow  the  forum 
agency  only  the  same  amount  of  discretion 
to  refuse  such  a  CPA  demand  for  party 
powers  as  the  forum  would  have  In  relation 
to  actual  parties,  themselves.  That  is,  there 
Is  no  added  protection  against  unfairness 
or  disruption,  merely  the  general  rules  as  to 
relevancy,  burdensomeness  and  the  like 
which,  under  the  Administrative  F>rocedure 
Act,  apply  to  all  real  parties  when  they 
attempt  to  seek  grreater  discovery. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  forum  agency  will  issue  only  orders 
which  are  "appropriate"  with  respect  to  Its 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure.  On  first 
glance,  one  would  think  that  this  would  give 
the  forum  agency  some  additional  discretion 
In  the  matter  to  prevent  abuse:  but  on  closer 
examination  of  this  subsection,  one  will 
find  that  such  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure by  a  forum  agency  must  be  "con- 
sistent with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section" 
7  of  the  bUl. 

A  look  at  subsection  7(c)  will  show  that 
proponents  of  an  overreaching  CPA  need 
not  worry  about  the  CPA's  not  having  more 
rights  than  anybody  else  in  any  formalized 
proceeding.  This  subsection  (c)  requires  each 
Federal  agency,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  enacted, 
to  rewrite  its  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
In  consultation  with  the  CPA. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  such  a  massive 
rewriting  of  all  agency  rules  of  advocacy? 
The  answer  is  also  found  in  subsection  7(c) : 
"to  provide  for  the  jCPA)  Administrator's 
orderly  intervention  or  participation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,"  that  is.  In 
accordance  with  the  unprecedented  powers 
In  section  7.  So  much  for  the  myth  that 


advocacy  will  be  as  usual  in  all  federal  agen- 
cies, with  nothing  being  changed  by  tMs  bill. 

The  power  to  challenge  the  Governm.'nt 

We  now  enter  into  one  of  the  most  highly 
controversial  portions  of  this  bill — the  un- 
precedented grant  of  power  to  this  nonregu- 
latory  agency  to  challenge  at  will  the  anal 
decisions  ol  reg^ulatory  agencies  in  court.  It 
Is  an  area  which,  in  light  of  the  many  de- 
bates on  this  subject,  brings  to  mind  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson's  quip  in  SEC  v.  Chenery 
Corp.,  wherein  he  slated,  "Now  I  realize 
fully  what  Mark  Twain  meant  when  he  said. 
'The  more  you  explain  it,  the  most  I  don't 
understand  it.'  "  "  It  is  incomprehensible  why 
the  CPA  should  need  such  massive  power  to 
accomplish  its  goals. 

This  power  to  seek  an  overthrow  of  final 
Government  decisions,  at  the  request  of  a 
Government  agency  (CPA),  Is  likely  to  have 
a  coercive  effect  upon  a  forum  agency's  deci- 
sionmaking, a  burdening  effect  upon  our  al- 
ready overburdened  courts,  and  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  public  policymaking  as  man- 
dated by  Congress. 

The  Chenery  case,  mentioned  above  (and 
still  the  law  until  this  incomprehensible  bill 
is  enacted),  held.  In  pertinent  i>art.  that  the 
courts  cannot  disturb  a  final  decision  of  an 
administrative  agency  where —  ' 

"It  is  the  product  of  administrative  expe- 
rience, appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  the 
problem,  realization  of  the  statutory  fKillcies, 
and  responsible  treatment  of  the  uncon- 
tested facts.  It  is  the  type  of  Judgment  which 
administrative  agencies  are  best  equipped 
to  make  and  which  justifies  the  use  of  the 
admlnis'..raiive  process  •  •  •.  Whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  result  reached,  it 
Is  an  allowable  judgment  which  we  cannot 
disturb." 

Under  S.  707.  as  explained  In  more  detail 
earlier.  Congress  would  be  delegating  to  the 
CPA  the  administrative  expertise  to  decide 
what  is  best  for  constimers,  an  expertise 
which,  by  virtue  of  paragraphs  (U  and  {2> 
of  subsection  14(e).  could  be  challenged 
by  no  one  anywhere,  including  in  court. 

Under  section  8  of  this  bill,  the  CPA  would 
be  granted  legislative  standing  as  an  expert 
agency  to  challenge  in  court  the  final  deci- 
sions of  its  sister  expert  agencies.  The  signi- 
ficance of  legislative  standing  is  this:  here- 
tofore, the  courts  generally  determined,  based 
upon  the  facts  and  law  in  each  case,  whether 
a  party  bringing  a  suit  was  the  proper  party 
to  bring  It. 

Thus,  to  use  an  unlikely  but  Instructive 
Illustration,  if  a  Russian  General  filed  suit 
In  a  United  States  Federal  Court  to  appeal 
a  decision  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
allowing  for  a  nuclear  explosion  In  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  the  court  would  most  likely 
throw  him  out  as  not  being  a  proper  party 
to  bring  such  a  suit — he  did  not  have  proper 
standing  before  the  court  on  this  issue.  If  the 
CPA,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  in  that 
court  with  the  same  suit,  the  court  could  not 
even  inquire  Into  the  question  of  whether 
the  CPA  was  a  proper  party — subsection  8(a) 
is  a  message  from  Congress  to  the  courts 
which  says  that  the  CPA  shall  have  auto- 
matic standing  to  sue  whenever  It  apjTeeirs 
In  court,  and  the  court  must  go  to  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

Turning  to  that  subsection  8(aK  we  note 
that  it  contains  what  Is  either  a  drafting 
error  or  another  attempt  to  usurp  power. 
This  subsection  grants  to  the  CPA  a  right 
to  appeal  any  "action"  of  any  agency.  ("Ac- 
tion," by  the  way.  Includes  falltire  to  act 
under  subsection  4(3).)  Yet.  this  subsection 
does  not  req"ire  that  the  CPA's  appeal  be 
In  relation  fS  an  action  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  consumers.  That  is,  subsec- 
tion 8(a).  if  taken  Uterally.  grants  the  CPA 
power  to  appeal  a  decision  on  any  grounds. 
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This  subsection  8(a)  quite  clearly  pro- 
vides that.  'The  (CPA)  Admin  strator  shall 
have  standing  to  obtain,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  judicial  review  o  r  any  agency 
action  reviewable  under  law."  Grounds  for 
such  review  are  not  mentioned  anywhere  in 
the  bill. 

A  provision  in  a  later  subsection  adds  to 
the  ccmfuslon  but  does  indies  te  that  this 
sweeping  grant  in  subsection  8(a)  was  not 
intended.  Subsection  14(g)  lequlres  the 
CPA.  upon  appealing,  to  issue  a  subllc  state- 
ment in  which  it  sets  forth  the  ( onsumer  in- 
terest it  Intends  to  represent  li  court.  Per- 
haps it  was  intended  that  this  la  ter  provision 
applying  to  an  extra-judicial  duty  would 
modify  the  clear  right  of  the  CP  K  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

More  slgniHcantly  at  this  poln  t.  perhaps  it 
Is  worthy  to  remember  that  the  definition  of 
•"interest  of  consumer"  is  broai  I  enough  to 
cover  vlrually  anything  which  night  be  af- 
fected by  a  Government  decls  on,  and,  of 
coiu-se,  whatever  the  CPA  says  1:  an  Interest 
of  consumers  would  be,  as  a  mutter  of  law 
If  this  bill  is  enacted,  an  inteest  of  con- 
sumers. 

Thus,  whatever  confusion  is  (enerated  by 
the  unlimited  grant  of  Judicial  i  evlew  rights 
to  the  CPA  turns  to  constemat  on  over  the 
fact  that  it  makes  no  difference  i  ow  you  view 
this  sweeping  bill.  It  is  just  anolher  problem 
In  this  misconceived  legislation  I  >r  the  courts 
to  clear  up  at  some  later  date. 

Returning  to  the  grant  of  standing  in  sub- 
section 8(a),  what  this  means,  in  nonlegal 
language.  Is  this:  If  the  CPA  files  the  proper 
papers  on  time  (that  is.  it  follows  "the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law") .  it  will  lave  an  un- 
restricted right  to  sue  (that  Is.  i  court  may 
not  say  the  CPA  is  an  Imprope-  party)  for 
judicial  review  of  any  agency  tu:  tion  If  any- 
one under  any  circximstances  cc  uld  have  so 
sued  (that  is,  if  the  action  were  "reviewable 
under  law,"  as  are  virtually  all  Federal  actions 
In  one  respect  or  another) . 

Considering  the  scope  of  the  I^PA's  juris- 
diction and  Its  rights  to  Interjret  Its  own 
jurisdiction,  this  Is  the  most  ar-reachlng 
right  to  Judicial  review  ever  c  >ncelved  by 
Congress,  stripping  the  courts  cf  any  shred 
of  discretion  to  control  their  ow  i  calendars. 
This  power  will  not  only  chang;  the  stand- 
ard of  review  of  Federal  action  i  (although 
not  the  scope) ,  it  win  place  a  co  if  using  and 
confounding  burden  upon  our  Pet  leral  courts, 
a  burden  which  can  only  result  1:  i  the  courts 
making  public  policy  contrary  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  American  admlnlstratli  e  law. 

In  practical  terms,  the  courts  \  rill  be  faced 
with  two  congressionally-ordalQeU  expert 
agencies;  one  agency  being  mand  ited  to  bal- 
ance all  special  interests  and  conie  to  a  final 
decision  on  the  basis  of  the  put  lie  Interest, 
and  another  agency  challenging  that  public 
Interest  decision  on  the  basis  of  its  explicit 
right  to  seek  Judicial  review  of  su  ;h  decisions 
as  a  representative  of  a  special  interest. 

There  are  those  who  predict  U&t  the  CPA 
will  not  appeal  many  final  agen^  decisions. 
The  only  reason  for  supposing  suth  a  predic- 
tion to  be  true  would  be  that  tie  CPA  has 
enough  power.  Including  the  thieat  of  suit, 
to  coerce  any  other  agency  into  a  ;ting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  CPA's  views.  Otlerwise.  the 
CPA's  Initial  determination  would  be  a  shal- 
low  fraud. 

That  Is,  when  the  CPA  Intrtdes  into  a 
proceeding  being  conducted  ly  another 
agency.  It  must  make  a  determtiatlon  that 
that  proceeding  "aiAy  substantial  y  affect  the 
Interests  of  consumers"  (sec.  7(  i) ) ,  and  It 
must  issue  a  public  statement  U  thU  effect 
in  which  the  CPA  sets  forth  the  substantial 
Interest  of  consumers  It  is  going  I  o  represent 
(sec,  14(g)). 

Having  done  all  that  as  the  publicized 
champion  of  the  consumer,  d^es  anyone 
seriously  believe  tliat  a  dedalon  by  the  fonim 
agency  wltb  which  the  CPA  haa  pjuWlcly  dls- 
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agreed  will  be  left  unchallenged?  Does  any- 
body believe  this  extraordinary  and  over- 
reaching judicial  review  right  la  going  to  go 
abegging  In  the  bands  of  a  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat, especially  one  with  his  reputation 
on  the  line? 

We  also  fall  to  recognize  any  merit  in  the 
argument  that  the  forum  agency  will  always 
win  such  court  fights.  This  argument  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  CPA  is  to  be 
a  congresslonally-ordalned  expert  agency 
fighting  another  congressionally-ordalned 
expert  agency  In  an  embarrassing  U.S.  v.  VS. 
court  battle  to  determine  who  speaks  for 
the  Government. 

If  one  recognized  expert  says  In  court  that 
anolher  recognized  expert  did  not  give  the 
proper  or  sufficient  weight  to  the  evidence 
presented  in  an  administrative  hearing,  It 
Is  elemental  that  the  court,  on  review,  must 
go  through  all  of  the  evidence  and  assign  its 
oun  values  to  the  evidence,  perhaps  even 
coming  up  with  a  decision  that  neither 
e.xpert  agency  agrees  with. 

Santayana  observed  that  those  who  are 
disposed  to  ignore  history  must  be  prepared 
to  repeat  U.  Yet.  we  have  heard  these  two 
soothing  but  erroneous  arguments  before — 
few  suits  will  be  brought,  and  most  of  these 
will  be  won  by  existing  agencies.  We  heard 
them  in  debate  on  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  which  has  many  striking 
parallels  to  this  CPA  legislation. 

In  relation  to  these  two  soothing  argu- 
ments which  we  are  hearing  now  again, 
consider  the  recent  remarks  by  one  of  the 
leading  jurists  In  this  country  and  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  and  scholar  on  adminis- 
trative law,  Henry  J.  Friendly.  Chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.  On  the  subject  of  congressional  om- 
niscience about  litigation,  he  states:  '" 

"One  must  wonder  whether  the  framers  of 
the  seemingly  simple  formulation  |ln  NEPAj 
that  any  Federal  agency  which  proposes  any 
action  that  "would  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  human  environment" 
must  prepare  an  impact  sUtement.  could 
have  remotely  conceived  the  volume  of  liti- 
gation it  would  spawn.  In  practical  effect  it 
has  come  to  mean  that  any  proposed  federal 
action  having  a  conceivable  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment will  become  the  subject  of  a  suit, 
whether  successful  or  not." 

In  light  of  this  history,  and  to  paraphrase 
the  learned  judge,  in  practical  effect  S,  707 
may  well  come  to  mean  that  any  proposed 
federal  action  having  a  conceivable  effect  on 
the  consumer  will  become  the  subject  of  a 
suit,  whether  successful  or  not. 

On  the  question  of  success  of  suits,  the  sec- 
ond soothing  argximent  we  hear  in  relation 
to  S.  707,  proponents  of  this  concept  fail  to 
recognize  one  central  point.  No  matter  who 
wins  a  V.S.  v.  V.S.  suit,  the  Government,  by 
deflnlUon,  always  loses  and  the  courts  always 
find  these  suits  among  the  most  burdensome 
and  difficult.  This  is  so  because  they  have  to 
substitute  their  judgment  where  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  substituted,  or  they  have  to 
remand  and,  thereby,  cause  great  delay  with 
no  guarantee  that  another  appeal  would  not 
be  taken  from  the  subsequent  agency  action. 
Consider  the  problem  in  relation  to  NEPA, 
as  Judge  Friendly  makes  it  clear:  " 

"A  court  cannot  decide  whether  an  agency 
gave  sufficient  weight  to  environmental  fac- 
tors without  mikklng  tip  its  own  mind  what 
would  be  sufficient  weight.  This  involves 
each  judge's  making  his  own  value  judgment, 
and  these  will  differ  in  accordance  with  his 
particular  tastes." 

The  respected  jurist  continues  with  an  11. 
lustration: 

"If.  for  example.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  were 
sitting  as  a  district  judge,  I  would  guess  that 
ivm  Impact  statements   would  survive   his 
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"limited"  review,  even  though  he  was  obliged 
to  find  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  agency 
to  environmental  factors  was  not  simply  in- 
sufficient, but  "clearly"  so.  Almost  all  such 
cases  are  appealed  [to  a  higher  court ].  When 
the  reviewing  court  sustains  the  agency, 
years  will  have  elapsed  during  which  costs 
will   have  vastly  increased." 

There  are  two  additional  arguments  made 
by  proponents  of  S.  707,  arguments  which 
are  spurious,  but  not  clearly  so  upon  first 
examination.  The  first  Is  that  Federal  agen- 
cies, right  now  In  some  instances,  can  take 
a  sister  agency  to  court  for  a  judicial  review 
of  Its  final  decision.  What  these  proponents 
always  fall  to  point  out  Is  that  (a)  It  Is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  (b)  it  only  happens  be- 
tween agencies  which  have  regulatory  or 
proprietary  congressional  mandates  which 
are  In  confilct.  The  CPA  has  no  such  man- 
dates. 

The  courts  are  the  proper  place  to  resolve 
a  conflict  In  duties  Imposed  by  Congress 
upon  two  different  agencies.  For  example,  the 
Justice  Department  was  given  authority  to 
prevent  antl-competltlve  mergers,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  was  given 
authority  to  approve  mergers.  It  Is  one  thing 
for  the  Justice  Department  to  challenge  such 
an  PHLB-approved  merger  In  cov.rt;  It  Is  en- 
tirely another  thing  for  the  CPA,  a  non- 
regulatory  agency,  to  challenge  such  a  mer- 
ger where  the  Justice  Department  has  failed 
to  do  so.  The  CPA  Is  to  be  a  gadfly  with  no 
substantive  duties  or  responsibilities. 

The  second  argument  demonstrates  an  un- 
fortunate insensltlvlty  to  one  of  the  basic 
principles  under  which  this  country  was 
founded.  It  goes  like  this:  If  businessmen, 
environmentalists  and  consumerists  can  sue 
a  Federal  agency  In  court,  how  can  we  not 
give  the  CPA  such  a  power? 

Those  who  make  this  argument  are  con- 
fusing private  rights  with  public  duties — a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  do  In  this  day  and 
age. 

The  rights  of  citizens  representing  their 
own  special  interests  to  challenge  a  Govern- 
ment action  which  adversely  affects  them  is 
a  right  to  be  cherished,  a  measure  of  the 
liberty  which  has  made  this  country  great. 
Extending  that  right  of  challenging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Government  Itself,  such  as 
this  bill  does,  Is  a  mockery  of  that  right 
which  will  lead  to  its  erosion  and  a  division 
of  the  Government. 

We  can  guard,  perfect  and  expedite  the 
exercise  of  private  rights,  but  we  ^Aould 
never  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  we 
do  this  by  letting  the  Government  exercise 
these  same  rights  either  by  proxy  or  pre- 
dllictlon.  The  Federal  Government  should 
concentrate  more  on  doing  for  citizens  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  rather  than 
patronizingly  poaching  private  rights,  there- 
by depleting  them. 

To  Illustrate  the  point,  suppose  a  bill  were 
Introduced  to  grant  any  Federal  District 
Court  judge  the  unchallengeable  right  to 
Intervene  In  the  proceedings  of  any  other 
District  Court  tor  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  Interests  of  consumers.  Now  suppose  this 
bill  also  granted  these  intervening  judges 
the  additional  right  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals  any  decision  of  his  brother  judge,  as 
any  adversely  affected  party  could.  If  Mem- 
bers could  not  support  such  a  bill,  look  again 
at  S.  707.  It  follows  the  same  principle. 

Before  leaving  this  complex  subject,  we 
must  point  out  another  facet  of  section  8 
in  this  bill  which  could  easily  turn  danger 
into  calamity.  The  CPA  may  appeal  to  the  ^ 
courts,  not  only  actions  arising  out  of  pro-  \ 
ceedlngs  and  Informal  activities  in  which  It 
has  participated,  but  the  CPA  may  appeal  to 
the  courts  agency  actions  in  which  It  has 
not  participated. 

Thus,  we  shall  not  know  whether  any 
"final"  decision  of  the  Oorernment  Is  really 
final  untu  we  know  whether  the  Oovem- 
ment,  through  tha  CPA.  U  going  to  appeal 
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Itself  or  seek  a  further  delaying  rehearing 
prior  to  appealing. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  said,  "Experience 
shovild  teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to 
protect  liberty  when  the  Government's  pur- 
poses are  beneficient  ■•  •  • .  The  greatest  dan- 
gers to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidious  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  with- 
out understanding."  " 

The  power  of  inquisition  and  revelation 

This  is  indeed  a  bill  full  of  superlatives, 
and  we  shall  now  discuss  another  one:  Under 
S.  707.  the  CPA  would  have  the  most  far- 
reaching  information-gathering  powers  of 
any  existing  Federal  agency,  bar  none.  And, 
when  coupled  with  Its  broad  powers  to  dis- 
seminate what  it  has  gathered,  the  CPA 
clearly    becomes    a    threat    to    privacy. 

The  CPA  Lb  granted  authority  to  compel 
other  agencies  and  private  citizens  to 
divulge  information  that  no  other  agency 
would  even  ask  for.  and  then  to  publish  it. 

Again,  we  are  asked  to  have  faith  in  this 
totally  independent,  unknown  future  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  CPA,  but  we  are  told  he 
is  needed  because  we  cannot  trust  other 
bureaucrats.  We  are  assured  that  he  will 
not  use  all  of  the  (Kiwers  granted  to  him, 
but  we  are  told  that  they  are  so  necessary 
that  they  cannot  be  trimmed  back. 

Under  subsection  11(a) .  the  CPA  is  granted 
general  power  to  gather  information.  This 
is  done  in  very  broad  terms,  terms  which, 
according  to  the  Majority  Report,  allow  the 
CPA  to  conduct  Its  own  product  testing  in 
its  own  laboratories.  During  the  early  years 
of  this  bill's  proposal  there  was  general 
agreement  that  such  product  testing  power 
should  not  be  vested  directly  within  the 
CPA,  and  should  specifically  be  prohibited. 

Subsection  11(b)  of  8.  707  provides  the 
partisan  CPA  advocate  with  something  no 
special  Interest  advocate  ever  had,  which 
no  nonregulatory  agency  ever  had,  and  which 
very  few  substantive  agencies  have — the 
power  to  require  citizens  to  file,  under  oath, 
reports  or  answer  to  questions  put  to  them 
by  the  CPA 

Under  this  provision,  the  CPA  clearly  could 
force  businessmen  to  divulge  trade  secrets, 
and.  Indeed,  a  reading  of  section  12  of  the 
bill  confirms  that  such  was  Intended.  Section 
12  authorizes  the  CPA  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  disclose  trade  secrets  to  the 
public — something  no  other  agency  may  do 
to  our  knowledge. 

Under  this  provision,  the  CPA  might  never 
be  able  to  force  reporters  to  divulge  their 
sources.  Whether  or  not  this  was  intended. 
Is  not  clear.  However,  it  is  significant  that  a 
lawyer  from  Consvimers  Union,  which  pub- 
lishes the  magazine  Consumer  Reports,  ex- 
pressed fear  at  one  of  our  hearings  that  such 
could  hapi>en,  and  nothing  was  changed  in 
this  regard. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  Information 
orders  from  the  CPA  is  "limited"  to  whatever 
information  the  CPA  considers  Is  required 
"to  protect  the  health  or  safety  of  consxuners 
or  to  discover  consumer  fraud  or  other  un- 
conscionable conduct  detrimental  to  an  in- 
terest of  consumers."  In  short,  the  scope  of 
the  orders  is  limited  to  anything  the  CPA 
Administrator  wants. 

If  a  person  who  is  on  the  wrong  end  of 
one  of  these  orders  wishes  to  quash  it  in 
court,  the  Administrator  Is  likely  to  prevail 
by  merely  showing  that  the  Information  sub- 
stantially affects  health  or  safety  of  con- 
sumers or  falls  within  the  other  areas  of 
scope  mentioned  above,  and  is  relevant  to 
those  purposes.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
CPA  is  the  congresslonally-endowed  expert 
In  this  area,  that  is  hardly  a  test.  The  only 
other  hope  of  the  citizen  Is  that  he  can  prove 
that  answering  will  be  unnecessarily  or  ex- 
cessively burdensome;  a  slight  hopte. 
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The  CPA  cannot  use  information  received 
under  this  power  against  the  person  who  sup- 
plied it  in  a  pending  agency  proceeding,  but 
it  can  use  the  information  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding.  Thus,  the  non-regulatory  CPA 
can  have  regulatory  power  by  proxy — It  can 
force  Information  out  of  a  businessman,  pre- 
sent that  information  to  a  regulatory  agency, 
demand  a  proceeding  against  the  person  ( and 
appeal  any  decision  not  to  hold  a  proceed- 
ing), enter  the  proceeding  as  a  dual  prose- 
cutor, and  appeal  any  decision  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  proceeding  which  is  not  to  the  lik- 
ing of  the  CPA.  Thus,  the  CPA  will  have  all 
of  the  rights  of  a  regulatory  agency  and  none 
of  the  responsibilities. 

Subsection  11(c)  of  the  bill  gives  the  CPA 
virtually  untranomeled  access  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  file  and  record  which  the  CPA 
Administrator,  in  his  discretion,  "deems  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  his  functions." 
This  power  is  subject  to  seven  extremely  nar- 
row exceptions,  most  of  which  evaporate 
right  out  of  Bight  when  you  read  their  Intent 
in  the  Majority  Report. 

One  of  these  exceptions  Is  worth  noting, 
however,  because  It  will  result  In  making  the 
jobs  of  existing  Federal  agencies  far  more 
difficult.  The  exception  Is  found  in  para- 
graph (7)(B)  of  subsection  11(c).  This  ex- 
ception allows  a  Federal  agency  to  deny  to 
the  CPA  trade  secrets  and  other  confidential 
business  information  which  It  has  received 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  but 
the  Federal  agency  may  deny  the  CPA  access 
to  these  secrets  only  under  the  following 
conditions : 

(a)  The  original  agency  must  have  gotten 
the  secrets  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement 
not  to  divulge  them;  and 

(b)  The  information  must  not  have  been 
obtainable  without  such  an  agreement  (that 
is,  the  original  agency  had  no  subpena  or 
other  mandatory  power  to  obtain  It) ;  and 

(c)  The  failure  to  obtain  the  secret  Infor- 
mation would  have  seriously  impaired  the 
original  agency  In  carrying  out  its  program, 
and 

(d)  Access  to  the  information  Is  likely  to 
cause  substantial  competitive  Injury  to  the 
person  who  supplied  the  secrets. 

This  is  not  only  an  extremely  narrow  ex- 
ception, but  also  it  will  clearly  result  In  busi- 
nessmen falling  to  voluntarily  svirrender  con- 
fidential Inforamtlon  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  programs. 

It  may  seriously  be  doubted  whether  a 
businessman  who  does  not  want  his  trade 
secrets  shown  to  the  CPA  would  vcrtunteer 
such  information  to  an  agency  which  could 
procure  it  by  subpena  or  other  means — the 
CPA  could  have  access  to  the  secrets  Just  for 
the  asking,  because  the  information  could 
have  been  obtained  by  the  original  agency 
without  an  agreement  to  keep  It  confidential. 

Perhaps  those  who  advocate  this  Idea  do 
not  realize  how  extensive  a  practice  It  Is  for 
businessmen  to  save  a  Federal  agency  the 
trouble  of  a  suit  by  volunteering  confidential 
Information  under  a  protective  agreement.  If 
this  provision  remains  such  a  practice  would 
probably  no  longer  be  extensive,  and  it  is 
likely  that  all  Federal  agencies  will  have  to 
go  Into  court  to  get  the  information  they 
need. 

We  should  note  that  this  provision  would 
allow  the  owner  of  a  trade  secret  to  seek  a 
court  injunction  against  granting  the  CPA 
access  to  It.  But  the  bill  is  silent  with  re- 
spects to  any  grounds  upon  which  the  in- 
junction could  He.  thus  forcing  him  to  plead 
the  conditions  listed  above — an  obviously 
hopeless  task. 

As  to  disclosure  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  CPA,  subsection  12(a)  grants  to  the 
Administrator  the  right  "to  discuss  to  the 
public  or  any  member  thereof  so  much  of 
the  Information  subject  to  his  control  as  he 
determines  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act."  The  subsection  makes  It 
clear  that  the  only  limitations  to  be  placed 


upon  such  CPA  disclosure  are  those  listed  In 
this  section  12.  No  other  existing  legal 
limitations  on  Federal  agency  disclosures 
would  apply. 

Needless  to  say.  after  such  a  broad  dele- 
gation of  power  to  disclose  information,  one 
might  expect  numerous  and  tightly  drawn 
exceptions  to  such  an  unbridled  right  to  dis- 
close the  vast  amount  of  information  which 
the  CPA  will  gather.  Unfortunately,  this  sec- 
tion follows  the  pattern  of  its  predecessors — 
narrow,  contorted,  and  111-fltting  limitations 
upon  an  overwhelming  grant  of  power. 

Subsection  12(b)  applies  to  information 
which  the  CPA  has  gotten  through  Its  access 
to  the  files  and  the  records  of  other  agencies. 
More  specifically,  it  applies  to  information 
exempted  from  mandatory  public  disclosure 
by  these  agencies  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  or  any  other  applicable  stat- 
ute. Even  more  specifically,  this  subsection 
applies  only  to  such  information  where  the 
original  source  agency  has  si>eclfied  in  writ- 
ing to  the  CPA  that  information  is  exempted 
from  public  disclosure  by  statute,  and  that 
the  CPA  should  not  disclose  it.  In  such  a 
case,  the  CPA  may  not  disclose  that  particu- 
lar Information.  Or  if  the  original,  source 
agency  has  specified  a  particular  form  or 
manner  for  the  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, the  CPA  must  comply  with  that  specifi- 
cation. Otherwise,  the  CPA  has  a  full  dis- 
closure right,  subject  to  some  minor  incon- 
veniences, but  not  prohibitions,  in  later  sub- 
sections which  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

Subsection  12(c)  creates  a  broad  loophole 
in  exUting  trade  secret  law  (18  USC  1905) 
which  now  prohibits  all  Federal  agencies  and 
their  employees  from  using  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage and  disclosing  trade  secrets  and 
other  confidential  business  information.  S. 
707  would  allow  the  CPA  to  publicly  disclose 
such  trade  secrets  and  confidential  informa- 
tion If  the  CPA  In  its  discretion  decided  that 
such  disclosure  was  necessary  to  protect 
health  and  safety  generally  (no  relation  to 
a  consumer  transaction  or  Interest  is  neces- 
sary). 

This  regulatory  function  for  the  nonregu- 
latory CPA  applies  to  Information  received 
from  private  citizens  who  either  volunteered 
it  or  were  forced  to  surrender  it  under  the 
CPA's  information  order  power  which  would 
allow  discovery  of  trade  secrets.  It  also  prob- 
ably applies  to  information  volunteered  by 
a  Federal  agency,  so  long  as  the  CPA  did  not 
exercise  its  authority  under  subsection  11(c) 
to  force  the  agency  to  surrender  the  trade 
secrets.  But  the  disclosure  function  does  not 
apply  to  Information  which  the  CPA  has 
forced  a  Federal  agency  to  divulge  under  sub- 
section 11(c) . 

The  CPA  is  also  allowed  to  disclose  any 
such  trade  secrets  or  confidential  informa- 
tion to  congressional  committees,  co\irts  and 
Federal  agencies  when  the  CPA  is  represent- 
ing an  interest  of  consumers,  but  it  must 
do  so  in  a  manner  designed  to  preserve  the 
Information's  confidentiality.  In  addition, 
the  CPA  is  allowed  to  generally  divulge  such 
confidential  Information  to  other  Federal  of- 
ficials concerned  with  its  subject  matter  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  CPA  would  be  bound 
by  the  same  law  as  other  Federal  officials, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  disclose  such 
secrets  or  confidential  Information.  But  the 
loophole  which  this  subsection  creates  is  big 
enough  to  frighten  anyone  who  has  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  a  secret  formula  or 
process. 

Subsection  ia(d)  of  S.  707  makes  It  clear 
that  the  nonregulatory  CPA's  regulatory 
function  is  complete  with  respect  to  protect- 
ing the  public.  Where,  in  the  sole  opinion  of 
the  CPA,  "immediate  release  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public." 
the  CPA  Is  authorized  to  disclose  immediately 
such  trade  secret  Infonnatlon  or  any  other 
dlsclosable  information  in  Its  possession. 

lu  other  cases,  where  release  of  informs- 
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Deal  official  described  the  unsuccessful 
ei^  consumer  advocacy  unit 
that   day.   It   was   a   "spearhead 
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What  Is  the  consumer  Interes ; 
tomobile?    Cost,   safety,   availability 
appearance,    fuel   consumption, 
pact  on  the  environment,  size, 
point  of  fact,  it  Is  all  of  these 
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environmentalists  in  clean  air  and  conserva- 
tion may  prove  to  be  a  classic  confrontation 
If  coal  use  continues  to  Increase  and  the 
CPA  is  created.  What  about  the  Interests  of 
consumers  In  foreign  lower-priced  goods 
versus  the  Interests  of  a  working  man  who 
needs  protection  from  foreign  imports  which 
may  cause  him  to  lose  a  Job? 

For  those  who  still  have  difficulty  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  one  cannot  divide  every 
American's  interests  Into  neat  litle  boxes  that 
all  fit  within  the  public  Interest  on  a  scale 
of  rigid  priorities,  perhaps  one  might  be 
willing  to  accept  on  faith  the  word  of  one 
of  the  acknowledged  experts  in  consumer 
affairs.  In  testifying  on  a  predecessor  to  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
expert  said  that  "It  Is  quite  clear,  as  many 
people  have  said,  that  you  can't  separate 
substantively  the  consumer  interests  from 
other  interests."  '»  That  expert  was  Ralph 
Nader. 

The  point  is.  the  presentation  of  differing 
viewpoints,  before  a  substantive  agency  which 
has  the  duty  to  balance  these  views  and 
make  a  decision  in  the  public  interest,  can 
be  a  very  delicately  balanced  process.  Al- 
lowing a  CPA  to  intrude  Into  such  a  process, 
with  no  responsibility  except  to  itself,  and 
with  power  far  in  excess  of  the  need  of  any 
other  participant  (and,  in  some  respects,  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  forum  agency)  is  likely 
to  subvert  the  public  Interest  to  the  special 
Interest  of  consumers,  as  that  special  interest 
is  defined  by  the  CPA. 

IV.  8.  707  IS,  ITSELF,  A  FRAX7D  UPON  CONSUMERS 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  LED  TO  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS 
THE  ANSWER  TO  THEIR  DAY-TO-DAT  PROBLEMS 
AND  FRUSTRATIONS 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  like 
Job;  they  multiply  words  without  knowledge. 
This  section  of  our  views  will  highlight 
some  of  the  misstatements  made  about  this 
bill  which  have  led  many  to  misconceive  it. 
The  "fly-by-night"  fly-by-night  theory 
It  we  have  heard  it  once,  we  have  heard 
it  hundreds  of  times:  This  bill  Is  a  blessing 
to  legitimate  businesses,  it  will  only  affect 
those  shady  fly-by-nlght  outfits  such  as 
those  who  sell  consumers  defective  alutni- 
niun  siding;  or  it  will  finally  get  that  auto 
repair  man  who  pads  his  bill  and  does  a  poor 
Job  repairing  your  car.  This  is,  out  and  out, 
pure  nonsense. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  scandalous  and  un- 
founded charges  that  have  been  levied  or 
Implied,  we  would  list  here  for  you  the 
business  firms  that  have  been  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  leading  witnesses  who  favor 
and  helped  draft  an  overly-strong  agency 
such  as  the  one  proposed  In  S.  707.  These 
businesses  are  not  your  local  aluminum 
siding  man,  they  are  well  respected,  blue 
chip  campanles  found  in  all  of  otir  States. 

In  point  of  fact,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  State  grant  program  from  this  bill  and 
the  new  prohibition  on  the  CPA's  taking  ac- 
tion at  the  State  and  local  levels,  the  CPA 
will  have  no  Immediate  Impact  on  the  day- 
to-day  problems  that  consumers  have  been 
led  to  believe  will  be  solved  by  the  new 
Agency. 

Rather,  the  history  and  provisions  of  this 
bill  show  that  the  CPA  will  be  Involved  In 
very  complex  and  lengthy  Federal  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  court  appeals,  in- 
volving such  things  as  antitrust  cases,  rate 
settings,  agricultural  marketing  orders, 
trade  negotiations  and  a  multitude  of  other 
matters  which  may  take  months  and  even 
years  to  resolve. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  misconcep- 
tions relating  to  this  bill  was  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Business   Week  magazine   which 


"  Hearings  on  H.R.  6037  and  Related  Bills, 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  91st  Congress,  let 
Session,  at  176. 


endorsed  the  CPA  concept  because  it  would 
create  an  "ombudsman"  for  consumers 
which  would  assist  businessmen  In  defining 
consumer  Interests.  It  appears  that  the  edi- 
torial writer  had  never  even  read  one  of  the 
leading  CPA  bills.  The  last  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  the  CPA  more  nearly  like 
an  ombudsman  was  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1972,  when  the  so-called  "amicus 
amendment "  was  offered  to  allow  the  CPA  to 
assist  other  agencies  and  to  prohibit  it 
from  attacking  them. 

That  amendment  failed,  and  that  failure 
resulted  in  a  desire  by  many  Senators  to  con- 
sider and  evaluate  the  predatory  powers  of 
that  bUl  at  length.  The  current  bill  Is  Just 
as  bad,  if  not  worse. 

Why  teas  big  labor  exempted? 

One  of  the  things  consumers  are  definite- 
ly upset  about  Is  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  this  country.  If  there  is  any  better 
example  of  a  special  interest  which  has  "cap- 
tured" its  regulatory  agencies  or  whose  ac- 
tions directly  and  measurably  Increase  con- 
sumer prices — if  there  Is  any  better  exam- 
ple than  organized  labor,  it  has  not  been 
shown  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill. 

Does  anyone  remember  the  effects  of  dock 
strikes  and  truck  strikes  on  the  cost  and 
availability  of  goods  and  services?  Does  any- 
one have  any  idea  how  much  money  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion is  costing  businesses  who  pass  it  along 
to  consumers? 

A  very  unique  provision  is  found  In  para- 
graph (11)  of  subsection  6(a)  of  this  bill. 
This  Is  not,  nominally,  an  exemption  pro- 
vision where  one  would  normally  look  to  see 
who  was  exempted;  it  Is  a  mere  listing  of 
the  generalized  functions  of  the  CPA,  a  pro- 
vision most  people  would  hardly  give  a  sec- 
ond glance  to.  Yet,  hidden  in  this  function 
provision  is  a  prohibition,  namely: 

"The  [CPA]  Administrator  shall  not  inter- 
vene or  participate  In  any  agency  or  Judicial 
proceeding  or  activity  directly  concerning  a 
labor  dispute  involving  wages  or  working 
conditions  affecting  health  and  safety." 

We  do  not  blame  organized  labor  for  being 
afraid  of  this  bUl,  but  we  find  it  difficult 
to  rationalize  the  letters  we  received  from 
labor  unions  in  support  of  this  bill,  letters 
sent  after  Federal  arbitration  and  mediation 
activities,  many  NLRB  proceedings  and  the 
like  were  exempted.  Perhaps  labor  agrees  with 
us  that  the  CPA  could  bring  any  manage- 
ment to  its  knees. 

The  Majority  Report  states  that  these  areas 
were  exempted  "t>ecause  their  effect  on  a 
transaction  of  interest  to  the  consumer  is  too 
remote  to  Justify  Involvement  of  the  CPA." 
Delay  in  settlement  of  a  dock  strike  will  have 
an  immediate  effect  upon  consumer  prices 
and  the  availability  of  goods,  both  specifical- 
ly mentioned  as  Interests  of  consumers  in 
the  definition  of  that  term  in  the  bill.  Any- 
one who  cannot  see  that  has  not  read  the 
Committee  Report  in  the  92d  Congress  on 
this  bill,  wherein  Senator  Allen  pointed  out 
that  the  AFL-CIO  had  submitted  for  a  prior 
CPA  bill  hearing  record  a  legal  opinion  which 
concluded  that  NLRB  proceedings  might  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  Impact  upon  consumer 
prices. 

Failure  to  see  such  an  elemental  fact  tends 
to  substantiate  the  theory  that  consumer 
Interests  are  in  the  subjective  eye  of  the 
beholder,  and  will  vary  considerably  from 
person  to  person  and  from  situation  to  situa- 
tion; such  failure  to  see  the  impact  of  labor 
dispute  proceedings  upon  consumers  also 
may  Indicate  a  bias  against  the  business 
community,  a  bias  that  is  reflected  in  this 
entire  bill. 

Failure  to  see  such  an  elemental  fact  also 
tends  to  confirm  that  this  bill,  Indeed,  is 
not  a  consumer  protection  bill,  but  one 
which   fits   better   into   the   description   by 
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Ralph  Nader  who,  when  he  originally  pro- 
posed the  Idea  In  House  hearings,  said :  " 

"I  think  what  we  should  try  to  do  is  re- 
form the  entire  governmental  apparatus 
through  this  kind  of  office  of  consumer  advo- 
cacy, with  strong  powers,  with  strong  skills, 
with  strong  zeal,  strong  consumer  testing 
and  disclosure  functions.  •  •  •  I  think  that 
the  kind  of  <^ace  of  consumer  advocacy,  with 
investigation  powers,  and  research  and  test- 
ing powers,  and  complaint  handling  powers, 
and  Just  simply  representation  before  these 
agencies,  would  revolutionize  this  Govern- 
ment." 

V.  S.  707,  IF  ENACTED,  WILL  LEAD  INEXORABLY 
TO  THB  CREATION  OF  OTHER  SPECIAL  ADVO- 
CACY AGENCIES  REPRESENTING  INTERKSTS  JUST 
AS  IMPORTANT  AS  THOSE  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
WHICH  ARE  THREATENED  BY  THE  EXISTENCE 
OF   A    POWERFUL   CPA 

If  we  were  to  enact  this  bUl  to  give  super 
rights  to  the  special  Interests  of  consumers, 
how  could  we  logically  say  no  to  a  similar 
request  for  an  Environmental  Advocacy 
Agency,  or  a  Labor  Protection  Agency,  or  a 
Small  Business  Protection  Agency,  or  a  Tax- 
payer Protection  Agency,  or  a  host  of  other 
agencies  to  represent  special  Interests  that 
are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  consumer? 

Scenting  possible  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, at  least  one  consumer  group  is  already 
laying  plans  for  the  next  advocacy  agency. 
The  May  issue  of  Nutrition  Action,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
Interest,  ttrged  In  an  editorial  that  a  Nutri- 
tion Advocacy  Agency  be  created  to  take  in- 
formal and  legal  action  to  encourage  Federal 
agencies  to  shape  policies  with  up-to-date 
concepts  in  preventive  medicine. 

Where  will  it  stop,  logically?  Perhaps  only 
when  the  entire  Government  Is  reformed,  as 
urged;  but  If  we  are  going  to  reform  the 
Government,  let  us  at  least  admit  that  this 
is  our  Intent,  and  let  us  take  the  proper 
steps  to  do  It  openly,  not  by  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

SHORT    SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

This  bill  is  being  promoted  In  the  good 
name  of  the  constimer,  yet  its  provisions 
belle  Its  promotion.  When  the  guillotine  was 
about  to  behead  a  famous  French  lady  dur- 
ing that  country's  revolution,  she  cried  out, 
"O  liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
In  thy  name."  After  a  thorough  reading  of 
S.  707,  it  leads  us  to  conclude,  "O  Consumers 
what  crimes  we  are  asked  to  commit  In  thy 
name." 

This  bill  will  promote  disruption  and  de- 
lay in  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  111-con- 
celved  and  over-powered.  It  wUl  grant  some 
unknown  political  appointee  appalling  pow- 
ers to  coerce  other  agencies  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, to  pry  Into  the  private  affairs  of  the 
public  and  to  publish  information  which 
could  ruin  legitimate  businessmen.  It  will 
subvert  the  public  Interest  to  a  lesser  In- 
cluded speciaj  Interest. 

We  again  urge  that  this  bill  be  rejected 
for  the  reasons  stated  In  these  views,  ot  at 
least,  that  the  bill  be  thoroughly  rewritten 
after  thoughtful  consideration. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 
James  B.  Allen, 
Bill  Brock, 
Sam  Nitnn. 


THE  34TH  ANNUAL  BALTIC  STATES 
FREEDOM  COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  June  15  Is 
the  34th  annual  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Commemoration.  This  commemoration 
marks  the  loss  of  independence  for  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  and  Lithuania  and  the  sub- 
sequent deportation  of  many  of  their 
citizens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

"Ibid.,  at  175  and  176. 


Between  the  two  world  wars,  the  three 
Baltic  States  enjoyed  two  decades  of 
national  Independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. In  the  early  years  of  Independence 
all  three  rapidly  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  First  World  War  largely  as 
the  result  of  hard  work,  thriftiness,  and 
determination,  and  virtually  without 
loans  or  foreign  aid.  Education,  Utera- 
ture,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished 
in  a  cultural  renaissance. 

After  Hitler  invaded  Poland  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  also 
invaded  from  the  east.  Following  this, 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  were  invited  to  Moscow 
and  then  forced  to  sign  mutual-assist- 
ance pacts.  Although  the  mutual-assist- 
ance pacts  guaranteed  there  would  be  no 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Soviet  Union  had 
complete  control  of  the  Baltic  countries. 

Under  Soviet  domination,  thousands 
of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
were  deported  to  Siberia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  1940s. 
Others  13ed  to  Germany  and  were  forced 
to  live  in  dlsplaced-persons  camps.  These 
moves  were  part  of  a  deliberate  policy 
to  destroy  the  cultures  of  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

I  might  add  that  today  these  people 
still  have  to  struggle  to  maintain  their 
Identity  in  their  own  lands.  In  Vilnis, 
the  capital  of  Lithuania,  native  Lithuan- 
ians have  become  a  minority.  Latvians 
may  become  a  minority  In  their  own 
country  by  1975  as  may  Estonians  in 
their  country  by  1985. 

Some  may  say  that  we  can  on  longer 
fail  to  recognize  the  aimexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  while  we  seek  to  put  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  sound  basis,  we  cannot  condone  nor  ex- 
cuse actions  we  find  morally  repugnant. 
For  this  reason  I  have  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  80  urging  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  European  Security 
Conference  not  to  recognize  the  annexa- 
tion of  these  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  34th  anniversary  of  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day,  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  we  remember  the  courageous 
Latvians,  Estonians,  and  Lithuanians 
and  reaflfirm  to  all  nations  our  belief  in 
the  fundamental  rights  and  inherent  dig- 
nity of  all  mankind. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOVIET 
ANNEXATION  OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day marks  a  sad  anlversary  which  re- 
minds us  that  all  nations  do  not  share 
our  blessings  of  liberty.  On  Jime  15,  1940, 
the  democratic  republic  of  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  Army  and  forcibly 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  34 
years  later,  that  nation  remains  imder 
the  yoke  of  Communist  rule. 

The  trials  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  long  and  hard.  Since  1795,  this 
small  nation  has  struggled  under  the  bur- 
den of  foreign  domination.  This  tragic 
history  of  oppression  was  broken  by  only 
two  decades  of  independence.  But  during 
its  20  years  as  a  free  country,  few  na- 
tions have  demonstrated  their  capacity 
and  ability  for  self-govertmient  as  well 


as  well  as  Lithuania.  Its  civic  leaders 
brought  about  long-needed  land  reform, 
created  and  expanded  industry,  estab- 
lished an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  enacted  social  l^lslation  and 
an  educational  policy  which  could  well 
be  copied  by  other  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Tragically,  this  breath  of  freedom  was 
short  lived.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviets 
demsmded  immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  goveriunent  and  occupied  the 
country.  That  day,  5,000  political  pris- 
oners were  executed;  30,000  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia  had  been 
deported  to  Siberia  the  day  before. 

Despite  devEistating  blows  like  these, 
the  people  of  Lithuania  the  world  over 
have  never  abandoned  their  noble  strug- 
gle for  freed(Kn  and  self-determination. 
Today,  these  courageous  people  still  cling 
to  the  hope  of  independence,  despite  So- 
viet attempts  to  demoralize  the  people, 
and  russify  their  culture  and  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  a  single  ex- 
ample of  the  courage  and  lust  for  free- 
dom which  characterizes  Lithuanians  to- 
day. On  May  14,  1972,  20-year-old  Roma 
Kalanta  set  himself  afire  in  a  park  in 
Kaimas,  the  second  largest  city  in  Lithu- 
ania. Inspired  by  his  ultimate  sacrifice, 
several  thousand  youths  took  to  the  street 
for  2  days  shouting,  "Freedom  for  Lith- 
uania!" In  the  following  2  weeks,  two 
other  Lithuanians  immolated  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Exemplary  of 
acts  throughout  the  last  several  years, 
this  is  but  one  instance  of  the  continuing, 
active  determination  of  this  oppressed 
people. 

Appropriately,  we  of  the  free  world 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  have 
not  forgotten  those  who  still  languish  in 
the  dismal  shadow  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. We  have  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  contmue  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  former  independent  govern- 
ment. I  believe  we  must  continue  this 
policy  of  support  for  freedom-loving 
Lithuanians  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  today  over  3  million  peo- 
ple in  Lithuania  suflfer  continual  religious 
and  political  persecution.  In  spite  of  this 
persecution,  these  courageous  people,  in- 
cluding the  more  than  22,000  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, cUng  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
independence.  Therefore,  as  we  com- 
memorate this  day,  I  £im  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  all  my 
fellow  Americans,  will  .loin  in  feeding  the 
flame  of  hope  which  bums  within  each 
brave  Lithuanian. 


H.R.  8193  WOULD  MEAN  INCREASES 
IN  COSTS  OF  IMPORTED  OIL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  legislation  introduced  in  the 
other  body  which  would  require  that  30 
percent  of  all  U.S.  waterbome  petroleum 
imports  be  transported  in  U.S.-flag 
tankers. 

This  measure,  H.R.  8193.  represents  an 
insidous  threat  to  the  orderly  expansion 
of  American  argiculture.  It  would  Impose 
added  costs  of  at  least  50  cents  a  bar- 
rel of  petroleum  imported,  because  the 
importation  of  oil  using  U.S.-flag  vessels 
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is  simply  more  costly  at 
using  foreign  flag  vessels. 

Moreover,  as  the  cost  of 
increases,  the  price  of 
naturally  follow 
ers,  already  caught  in  the 
of  inflation,  would  be  hardest 
The  agricultural  industry 
troleum  products  than  any 
try.  I  am  told  that  H.R.  81 
U.S.  farmers  an  additional 
or  more  a  year.  Not  only 
an  unwarranted  and 
nanclal  burden  on  farmers 
tually  these  higher  costs  w 
be  passed  along  to  consumers 
ing  increased  food  and 
grocery  and  clotliing  stores 
rageously  inflationary. 

Not  only  would  consumers 
with  higher  food  costs,  but 
of  this  legislation  could  me^n 
disaster  for  thoiosands  of 
utterly  wreck  the  economy 
towns  serving  rural  America 
This  proposed   legislation 
doubtedly  lead  to  increased 
the  Congress  to  have  similar 
requirements  placed  on 
ports — particularly    product^ 
com,  wheat,  rice,  and  other 
commodities.  In  fact,  labor  i 
openly  stated  in  congressionj^l 
that  the  enactment  of  flag 
tion  for  oil  imports  would 
first  step. 

Agriculture's  growth  recor^ 
growing  export  demand  and 
opportunities.  The  domestic 
agricultural  commodities 
absorb  the  farm  goods  which 
ers  produce  eCBciently. 

Farm  income  depends  on 
percent  of  U.S.  agricultural 
which  are  sold  annually  tc 
overseas.  In  1973,  exports 
lion.  They  are  headed  for 
of  about  $7  million  this  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1973  the 
the  differential  paid  under 
lie  Law  480  was  about  $25  a 
cases  the  difference  amounted 
than  half  of  the  entire  rate. 
Unilateral  action  by  the 
to  impose  flag  quota 
inevitably  result  in  retaliatic^n 
nations.  And  neither  the 
Nation,  nor  the  taxpayers 
in  my  judgment,  to  absorb  ar. 
J25  a  ton  in  shipping  rates 

Enactment  of   this  legislalt 
seriously  hamper  the  trading 
of  the  United  States,  and 
country  of  the  vital  capabilitj 
transportation  resources  in 
the  best  interests  of  national 
Consumers   on   the   easterp 
would  be  hit  quickly  and 
England,  for  example,  nearly 
sidual  oil  used  for  generating 
and  other  heavy  industrial 
ported.  This  legislation  would 
additional  immediate  cost  ol 
barrel  to  the  final  user,  and 
increase  of  15  cents  a  barrel  by 
would  mean  higher  electric 
and  higher  heating  costs  for 
ings,   with    the   cost 
spreading  to  other  petroleum 
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thfc  time  than  to  develop  major  tanker  fleets.  Enact- 
ment of  cargo  preference  legislation  by 
the  United  States  woiild  encourage  Arab 
and  other  oil  producing  nations  to  re- 
quire a  percentage  of  their  oil  exports  to 
move  in  national  flag  vessels. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  apply 
cargo  preference  to  commercial  cargoes 
for  the  first  time,  although  it  Is  true  that 
some  degree  of  cargo  preference  is  in  use 
by  other  nations.  However,  if  we  should 
enact  this  bill  we  would  by  our  very 
action  invite — or  at  least  provide  the 
excuse  for — foreign  countries  to  take  ad- 
ditional discriminatory  measures.  Such 
action  by  our  trading  partners  could  very 
easily   apply   cargo   preferences   to   all 
types  of  cargo  and  thereby  jeopardize  or 
inhibit  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
be  faced     U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  in  our  normal 
enactment     trade  relations.  Such  legislation  would  do 
complete     enormous  damage  to  U.S.  relations  with 
and     other  maritime  nations  including  Japan, 
cities  and     the  Scandinavian  and  Western  European 
nations.    It    would    violate    treaties    of 
"friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation" 
with  at  least  20  coimtries. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  period  of  dy- 
namic change  in  world  trade.  Our  nation 
is  now  aware  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  relying  heavily  on  overseas  energy 
sources.  Our  concern  generates  not  so 
much  from  the  flag  of  the  tanker,  but 
rather  from  the  available  source  of  petro- 
leum and  other  energy  resources.  Out  of 
this  consideration  has  come  the  top 
priority  national  effort  to  increase  our 
domestic  energy  supplies.  At  the  same 
time.  Congress  has  taken  the  initiative 
through  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970  to  revitalize  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry. 

The  act  of  1970  has  created  the  great- 
est peacetime  shipbuilding  boom  in  U.S. 
history.  A  majority  of  the  ships  con- 
tracted are  tankers.  The  use  of  direct 
subsidies  to  expand  the  U.S.-flag  tanker 
fleet  is  providing  the  following  benefits 
of  all     for  all  U.S.  citizens  and  taxpayers. 
I  of  Pub-        Thirty  tankers  have  been  ordered,  in- 
In  many    eluding  nine  very  large  crude  carriers, 
to  more        Tankers,  including  unsubsidized  ships, 
valued  at  $1.7  billion  and  totaling  5  mil- 
lion deadweight  tons,  are  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order  at  U.S.  shipyards. 

One  hundred  four  subsidy  applications 
are  pending  for  additional  tanker 
contracts. 

If  we  continue  the  existing  program 
at  current  funding  levels,  the  existing 
program  will  provide  the  U.S.-flag  tanker 
cai>acity  for  a  20-percent  penetration 
into  the  oil  import  trade  by  the  early 
1980's. 

$150  million  has  already  been  invested 
in  new  shipyard  facihties.  Another  $350 
million  investment  is  planned. 

Federal  subsidies  have  been  reduced 
from  55  percent  in  1969  to  33.4  percent 
in  1973. 
Other  Government  programs  also  help 
mean  an     stimulate  development  of  the  U.S.-flag 
4  cents  a     tanker  fleet.  Such  programs  include  the 
projected     oil  import  license  fee  remissions  for  im- 
1985.  This     ports  from  U.S.  territories.  Federal  Mort- 
itility  bills     gage  Insurance  for  tankers  constructed 
fu-ge  build-     for  the  Alaska  pipeline,  the  U.S.-fiag 
quickly     Soviet   maritime   agreement,    and   UJ3. 
asers.  Navy  programs  to  use  commercial  tank- 
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of  expanding  the  U.S.-flag  tanker  fleet, 
and  the  foregoing  shows  that  a  majority 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
agree  with  me. 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  divert 
national  resources  into  a  cargo  prefer- 
ence program,  which  would  prove  both 
costly  and  coimterproductive  in  terms  of 
national  objectives. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE'S  AD"VER- 
TISING  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a 
copyrighted  article  written  by  Mr. 
Ronald  Kessler,  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  revealed  that  the  people  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  the  subjects  of  an 
intensive  advertising  campaign  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  St.  Louis  received 
worse  mail  service  than  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  opinions  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice were  higher  in  St.  Louis  than  in  cities 
with  better  service  that  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  advertising. 

Because  of  the  public  relations  bene- 
fits of  the  ads,  Mr.  James  L.  Schorr, 
Director  of  Advertising  for  the  Postal 
Service,  argued  in  a  memo  that  advertis- 
ing being  tested  in  St.  Louis  should  be 
extended  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Postal 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  find  an 
advertising  campaign  to  improve  the 
image  of  the  Postal  Service  an  inappro- 
priate expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

I  have  received  many  letters  complain- 
ing about  poor  postal  service  in  Missouri. 
In  May  of  this  year  I  conducted  a  study 
of  Missouri  mails  and  found  many  areas 
of  deficiency.  On  May  23  I  presented  my 
findings  to  Postmaster  General  Klassen 
in  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
would  take  corrective  action. 

My  study  found  that  airmail  and  first- 
class  mail  posted  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  received  in  Missouri  take  exactly  the 
same  transit  time.  Making  the  public 
aware  of  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
airmail  money  would  be  an  appropriate 
advertising  expense  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  says  that  95 
percent  of  the  mails  are  delivered  within 
the  time  allowed  by  the  "Postal  Service 
Standards."  As  Mr.  Kessler's  article 
points  out,  the  Postal  Service  times  de- 
livery between  the  post  office  postmark- 
ing the  letter  and  the  post  oflQce  receiving 
the  letter.  When  timing  from  mailbox 
to  front  door,  as  I  recently  did  in  my  own 
study  in  Missouri,  service  standards  were 
met  only  85  percent  of  the  time.  Accord- 
ing to  my  calculations,  over  700,000  let- 
ters are  delivered  late  in  Missouri  every 
day.  Even  when  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  great  volumes  of  mail  handled 
daily  by  the  Postal  Service,  over  a  half 
million  late  letters  a  day  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Kessler's  article  reveals  a  number 
of  other  disturbing  developments  regard- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  mail.  I  think  it  is 
advisable  for  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  first  article  of  Mr.  Kessler's  series. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ronald  Kessler's  article 
regarding  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  13,  197i. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  19741 
U.S.  Postal  Service 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
The  new  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  deliber- 
ately slowed  delivery  of  first  class  maU  and 
has  overcharged  first  class  mall  users  by  an 
apparent  $1  blUlon  a  year  while  undercharg- 
ing  commercial   mail   users,   a   Washington 
Post  investigation  has  found. 

Delivery  of  first  class  mall — the  class  used 
most  Americans  for  letters — has  been  slowed 
by  a  Postal  Service  policy  of  putting  aside 
mall  arriving  from  out  of  town  during  the 
night  for  sorting  during  the  day. 

The  policy,  which  delays  mail  by  a  full 
day,  was  put  into  effect  largely  to  avoid  pay- 
Uig  extra  salary  for  night  work.  But  the  total 
cost  of  extra  night  salary  Is  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  postal  budget,  and  the  new  policy  has 
saved  only  a  fraction  of  this  cost. 

While  the  Postal  Service  saves  night  salary 
by  allowing  sacks  of  first  class  mall  to  pile 
up  in  post  offices  throughout  the  country,  it 
continues  to  pay  the  extra  salary  for  sorting 
non-priority  mail  carrying  less  postage  than 
first  class  letters.  This  includes  slow-moving 
fourth  class  parcel  post  and  commercially 
oriented,  junk  mail  and  second  class  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

A  transcript  of  a  high-level  meeting  of 
postal  officials  In  1969,  when  the  new  policy 
for  first  class  mail  was  begun,  shows  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  no  longer  strive  for  over- 
night mall  delivery  and  to  keep  this  a  secret 
from  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  transcript  shows  that  Frank  J.  Nunlist, 
then  an  assistant  postmaster  general,  told 
regional  postal  officials: 

"Now  If  we  announce  that  we  are  going  to 
do  this  (lower  overnight  standards)  there  are 
700,000  guys  (postal  workers)  that  are  going 
to  run  to  their  congressmen  and  say,  'You 
can't  have  a  postal  corporation;  these  guys 
are  not  going  to  serve  the  American  people.' 
"So,"  Nunlist  continued,  "we  have  got  to 
be  a  little  tight  about  this,  and  you  can't  even 
say  to  your  employees  In  the  post  office, 
'Don't  promise  prompt  service.*  We  have  got 
to  play  this  game  pretty  carefully." 

While  the  Postal  Service  has  slowed  first 
class  delivery,  the  agency  also  has  over- 
charged this  class  of  mail  and  undercharged 
those  classes  generally  used  by  special  com- 
mercial interests,  six  postal  cost  studies,  in- 
cluding two  by  the  Postal  Service,  show. 

One  study,  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission staff  that  represents  the  public, 
shows  an  over-charge  to  first  class  mall 
users  in  fiscal  1972  of  about  (1  billion,  or  2 
cents  per  letter.  (The  figure  does  not  include 
the  overall  postal  deficit  for  which  no  par- 
ticular class  of  mail  pays) . 

The  study  shows  undercharges  to  third 
class,  so-called  Junk  mall,  second  class  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  fourth  class 
parcel  post. 

The  Postal  Service  Is  required  by  law  to 
avoid  favoring  or  discriminating  against  any 
mall  user  and  to  charge  rates  that  cover  all 
costs  reasonably  assigned  to  each  class  of 
mail. 

The  Postal  Service  denies  it  overcharges, 
and  it  cites  as  evidence  a  seventh  study  it 
has  performed,  which  shows  that  third  class 
Junk  mall  pays  for  itself.  This  study  has  been 
rejected  by  falling  to  show  true  postal  costs 
by  both  the  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
of  the  separate  U.S.  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
which  helps  sets  postal  rates  and  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  audit  arm  of 
Congress. 

Some  postal  officials  have  publicly  defended 
the  official  Postal  Service  cost  study  say  pri- 
vately it  was  designed  to  cover-up  losses  run 
up  by  cheaper  classes  of  mall  generally  used 
by  commercial  Interests.  The  reason,  they 
say  is  that  users  of  more  expensive  first  class 
mall,  who  Include  both  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, do  not  have  the  political  clout  of  the 
special  Interests. 


The  Washington  Post  Investigation  has  also 
found  that: 

Since  the  new  policies  of  the  Postal  Service 
were  established  In  1969.  first  class  mail  has 
been  slowed  14  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  agency's  own  mail  sampling 
system.  During  about  the  same  time,  the 
price  for  first  class  service  has  risen  66  per 
cent,  or  about  double  the  rate  of  inflation. 

A  $1  billion  parcel  sorting  network  being 
built  by  the  Postal  Service  to  try  to  stop  loss 
of  business  to  its  private  industry  competitor, 
United  Parcel  Service  (tJPS),  promises  to 
offer  slower  service  than  UPS.  The  Postal 
Service  has  acknowledged  Internally  that  a 
chief  reason  for  the  success  of  UPS  is  a  pack- 
age damage  rate  a  fifth  that  of  the  Postal 
Service.  But  sorting  equipment  in  the  new 
parcel  network  will,  in  the  course  of  process- 
ing parcels,  drop  them  a  foot,  compared  with 
what  UPS  says  is  no  drop  during  its  process- 
ing. 

A  mechanized  letter  sorting  system  said  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  produce  savings  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  has  been  found  by  the  OAO 
to  be  more  costly  than  the  existing,  old- 
fashioned  system.  The  Postal  Service's  in- 
ternal auditors  have  reported  confidentially 
that  the  new  system  sorts  letters  at  a  rate 
slower  than  the  system  used  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  first  postmaster  general,  who 
placed  letters,  one  by  one,  in  pigeon  holes. 

The  Postal  Service  has  spent  more  than 
$140  million  on  contract  cost  overruns  since 
the  assertedly  cost  conscious  policies  of  the 
new  agency  were  established  in  1969.  About 
half  the  contracts  for  $5,000  or  more  awarded 
by  the  Postal  Service  In  1973  were  let  with- 
out competitive  bidding  mvolvlng  formal  ad- 
vertising. Although  competitive  biddtog  Is 
not  required  by  law,  it  is  the  method  con- 
sidered cheapest  and  fairest  by  the  OAO  and 
the  Postal  Service  itself. 

These  and  other  findings  resulted  from  a 
four-month  Washington  Poet  investigation 
of  the  Postal  Service.  The  Investigation  in- 
cluded visits  to  five  of  the  six  largest  post 
offices  In  the  country:  interviews  with  hun- 
dreds of  present  and  former  postal  officials, 
technical  experts,  mall  users,  and  postal  over- 
sight officials;  and  examination  of  hundreds 
of  Internal  Postal  Service  memos,  reports, 
studies,  and  letters,  as  well  as  congressional 
and  rate  hearings,  government  audit  re- 
ports, and  private  consultants'  reports. 

What  emerges  is  a  portrait  of  how  one  of 
the  largest  government  agencies  works — or 
doesn't  work — for  the  tax  and  postage-paying 
citizens  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

Asked  for  a  comment  on  The  Post's  find- 
ings. Postmaster  General  Elmer  T.  Klassen 
said  he  would  defer  to  comments  made  by 
his  deputies  on  specific  matters  because  he 
is  not  familiar  with  all  the  detaUs  of  postal 
operations. 

E.  V.  Dorsey,  senior  assistant  postmaster 
general  for  operations,  acknowledged  that 
first  class  mall  arriving  from  distant  points 
at  night  is  not  sorted  until  dajrtime.  He  dis- 
puted, however,  that  this  delayed  mall. 

"We  have  priorities,"  he  said.  "We  have 
other  things  to  do."  He  said  the  policy  saves 
the  10  per  cent  extra  night  pay  and  some 
equipment  costs. 

Arthur  Eden,  director  of  rates  and  classi- 
fication, denied  first  class  mail  users  are  over- 
charged. He  said  rates  are  set  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  cited  a  Columbia  University 
professor  who  agrees  with  the  agency's  meth- 
od of  determining  costs  of  various  classes  of 
mail. 

Asked  to  cite  Improvements  since  the  Pos- 
tal Service  was  created,  Klassen  said  in  a 
letter  it  has  "improved  the  speed  and  relia- 
bility of  service."  He  said  productivity  has 
Increased,  field  managers  have  been  made 
accountable  for  service  and  costs,  and  post- 
masters are  no  longer  selected  because  of 
their  political  connections. 

"In  short."  Klassen  said  In  the  letter, 
'we've  come  a  long  way.  We  have  made  some 


mistakes,  but  they  are  far  outnumbered  by 
the  things  we  have  done  right.  Through  the 
diligence  of  a  great  number  of  dedicated  men 
and  women,  we  are  well  on  the  road  to  mak- 
ing the  Postal  Service  an  organization  of 
which  every  American  can  be  proud." 

To  most  Americans,  the  Postal  Service  is 
the  only  branch  of  federal  government  that 
touches  them  dlrectiy  each  day.  The  mailman 
walking  his  route  on  a  tree-lined  residential 
street,  as  depicted  by  Norman  Rockwell  on 
covers  of  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has 
become  a  symbol  of  America. 

To  the  nation's  businesses,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  essential.  Without  it,  the  economy 
would  quickly  become  paralyzed.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  the  Pounding  Fathers  specifically 
provided  in  the  Constitution  for  operation  of 
a  national  postal  service. 

The  present  Postal  Service  is  a  big  business. 
Its  $9.8  billion  budget  would  rank  It  among 
the  nation's  10  largest  Industrial  firms.  Its 
700,000  employees  make  It  second  only  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment's largest  employer. 

Although  the  Postal  Service  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness. It  has  never  had  the  same  Incentives 
to  achieve  efficiency  that  a  business  has.  If 
its  service  was  slow  and  customers  com- 
plained, there  was  no  reason  to  think  they 
would  turn  to  a  competitor.  Congress  histor- 
ically had  prohibited  private  companies  from 
competmg  with  the  Postal  Service  for  first 
class  mail  delivery. 

If  the  postal  agency  wasted  money,  its  em- 
ployees did  not  fear  losing  their  Jobs  In  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  Congress  would  al- 
ways bsdl  the  agency  out  with  more  subsldle.s. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  this  method  ol 
doing  business  reached  a  head  In  1966.,  when 
the  Chicago  post  office  became  so  glutted 
with  mall  that  It  closed  down.  I 

Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  then  postmaste^  gen- 
eral, proposed  that  a  presidential  commis- 
sion study  reform  of  the  old  Post  Ofl^ce  De- 
partment. In  1968,  the  panel,  headed  by 
former  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
chairman  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  recommended 
reorganization  of  the  department  as  an  in- 
dependent  branch   of   government. 

The  Idea,  the  commission's  report  said, 
was  that  the  agency  could  use  modem  busi- 
ness methods  to  move  the  mail  if  it  were  in- 
sulated from  politics  and  given  Independent 
control  over  its  funds.  Such  methods  would 
save  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  agency's 
costs,  the  commission  estimated. 

The  agency  that  evolved  from  this  recom- 
mendation Is  a  branch  of  government  with 
certain  special  privileges.  Unlike  other  gov- 
ernment dei>artments,  it  does  have  con- 
trol of  Its  own  funds  and  may  raise  addi- 
tional money  by  selling  bonds  to  the  public. 
It  Is  prohibited  from  making  appointments 
based  on  political  considerations. 

Finally.  It  is  required  to  become  financially 
self-sufficient — free  of  subsidy  from  Con- 
gress— in  1984. 

The  agency  does  not  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Instead.  It  Is  run  by  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors whose  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
much  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
run. 

Although  Congress  enacted  the  Kappel 
Commission  proposals  into  law  In  1970,  and 
the  new  agency  chose  to  change  its  name  in 
1971,  most  of  the  new  policies  followed  today 
by  the  Postal  Service  did  not  require  legis- 
lation and  were  implemented  In  1969  by 
Winston  M.  Blount,  President  Nixon's  ap- 
pointee as  postmaster  general. 

But  five  years  later,  a  key  finding  of  the 
Kappel  Commision  remains  true: 

"The  commision  has  found  a  pattern  of 
public  concern  over  the  quality  of  mall  serv- 
ice. Delayed  letters,  erroneous  deliveries, 
damaged  parcels,  and  lost  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  everyday  experiences." 

Rep.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  chairman  of  th» 
House  Poet  Office  Committee,  wrote  to  Poet- 
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master  General  Klassen  last 
one  expected  the   transition 
Office  Department  to  the  U^. 
to  be  easy,  but  on  the  other 
did  anyone  expect  It  to  be  c 
Dulski    and    others    have 
rather  than  improving  mail 
agency  has  spent  millions  of 
vertlslng  the  public  relations 
the  public  think  it  is  gettin 

This  approach   was 
ternai  Postal  Service 
last  year  by  James  L.  Schorr, 
vertlslng. 

Schorr,  whose  department 
lion  on  advertising  last  year 
memo   that  advertising   beln|; 
Louis  should   be  extended 

The    reason,   Schorr    wrote 
though     the     advertising 
special  postal  products  as 
stamp  collecting  supplies,  it 
in  St.  Louis  of  improving  the 
view  of  the  Postal  Service 

"This  Is  particularly  s 
"in  that  the  actual  level  of  i 
St.  Louis  fell  off  worts  during 
than  in  the  rest  of  the 

Indeed,  Schorr  wrote,   fav: 
of  the  Postal  Service  were 
in  St.  Louis  than  in  cities 
ice  that  h«d  been  exposed  to 
Like   a   number   of   other 
Schorr   declined   to   be 
reporter. 

Instead,  Schorr  said 
answered  by  the  agency's  public 
partment.  But  one  can  leam 
Postsa  Service  and  why  the 
by  going  through   offlcial 

Klassen,   in   testimony 
postal  committee  last  year, 
actually  "somewhat  better 
1971,    when    the    Postal    Serv 
being." 

What  Klassen  did  not  tell 
wsis    that    nearly    all    the    i 
policies   followed   by   the   nev ' 
started  in  1969,  and  the  1971 
for  comparison  represented 
a  change  In  the  name  of  the 
He  did  not  say  that  when 
the  last  year  of  the  old  Post 
service  had  deteriorated. 

"The    method   of    presenting 
highly  selective,"  said  a  formef 
who  helped  write  some  of 
and  congressional  testimony. 
"We're  always  desperate  to 
good  to  say  about  service," 
postal  ofBclal  who  has  gather^ 
for  Klassen's  statements  In 
reports. 

The  dlfflculty  is  not 
cy's    Internal    mall    sampling 
firms  what  thousands  of 
agency    and    Congress    have 
rather    than     improving 
Postal  Service  has  made  it 

Nor  does  the  sampling 
Origin-Destination 
(ODIS) ,  necessarily  portray 
of  the  deterioration. 

The  system  records 
ters   are    given    to   carriers 
homes  and  businesses. 

This   means   it   does   not 
that  occur  before  letters  are 
when   they   are   picked   up 
boxes,  trucked  to  post  offices 
sorted.  It  also  means  the 
measure  delays  after  letters 
letter  carriers. 

In    one    test,   the   QAO 
figures   would    show   a    10 
Jellvery  span  if  It  measured 
posit  of  letters  to  delivery. 

The  postmarks  used  In  the 
are  recorded  by  clerks  who 
postmasters.  Since  the 
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December,  "No     ance  is  being  measured  by  the  system,  this 
from  the  Post      arrangement  does  not  necessarily  provide  in- 
Postal  Service     centlves  for  doing  an  accurate  Job. 
hand,  neither         "The  standard   procedure   Is   to  disregard 
tastrophlc."  late  mall,"  says  Melvln  Wilson,  a  Los  Angeles 

charged    that     postal  clerk  who  recorded  ODIS  maU  until 
Service,  the  new      1970. 
dollars  on  ad-         If  late  mall  were  Included  in  daily  reports, 
efforts  to  make     Wilson  said,  "They'd  call  you  down  and  say, 
better  service.      'Do  they   (the  figures)    look  right  to  you?' 
by  an  In-      That  means  change  it." 

written  Caroljmne  M.  Seeman,  the  statistician  In 

director  of  ad-  charge  of  ODIS,  acknowledged  that  cheating 
occurred.  "We've  seen  Information  erased 
(from  reports)  to  make  the  service  look  bet- 
ter," she  said. 

She  said  she  does  not  have  the  staff  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  reports,  and 
she  said  she  does  not  believe,  cheating  is  a 
"major  problem." 

Despite  the  opportunities  for  cheating,  the 
ODIS  figures  show  a  23  per  cent  Increase  in 
average  first  class  mall  delivery  time  from 
the  last  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1969 — the  last 
year  of  the  old  Post  Office— to  the  same  quar- 
ters In  fiscal  1973.  (The  first  quarter  was  not 
tabulated.) 

The  figures  show  service  Improved  slightly 
in  fiscal  1974  but  remained  14  per  cent  slower 
than  under  the  old  Post  Office. 

The  agency  handled  89.7  billion  pieces  of 
maU  in  fiscal  1973,  compared  with  82  billion 
pieces  in  flfical  1969. 

What  the  figures  mean  to  the  average  user 
of  the  malls  is  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  a  letter  will  be  delivered  overnight  any- 
where in  the  country. 

The  chances  of  overnight  delivery  of  out- 
of-town  mail  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  quar- 
ter were  only  two  In  five.  For  local  mall,  the 
chances  were  about  nine  in  10. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  a  particular  letter  will  be  one  of 
those  delivered  overnight,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  overnight  delivery  are  slimmer 
when  letters  are  addressed  to  cities  in  dis- 
tant states. 

ODIS  figures  show  that  In  the  postal  fiscal 
quarter  ended  March  29,  first  class  letters 
mailed  from  Washington,  DC,  and  from 
Manhattan,  N.Y.,  received  overnight  deliv- 
ery to  specific  cities  in  these  proportions: 
I  In  percent] 

From  From 

To:  Washington  Manhattan. 

Akron 9  4 

Boston 19  14 

Brot*!yn,  N.Y 17  60 

Chicago 9  6 

Cincinnati    17  2 

Detroit 17  6 

Los  Angeles 10  2 

Miami 6  1 

Richmond 74  7 

San  Francisco 15  2 

Manhattan,  N.Y 44  73 

Washington,   D.C 90  21 

Despite  this  performance,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice periodically  tells  Congress  and  the  public 
that  it  Is  meetmg,  or  nearly  meeting,  its 
overnight  delivery  standards.  What  the  Pos- 
tal Service  defines  as  overnight  delivery  Is 
often  quite  different  from  what  one  would 
expect. 

Overnight  delivery  of  air  mall  Is  promised 
only  If  It  meets  certain  tests.  It  must  be  de- 
posited In  special,  white-topped  collection 
boxes;  It  must  be  zip  coded:  It  must  be 
mailed  before  4  pjn.;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  certain  cities  generally  not  farther 
away  than  600  miles. 

Since  the  Identity  of  these  cities  is  known 
only  to  the  Postal  Service  and  Is  constantly 
changing,  a  mail  user  has  little  chance  of 
knowing  whether  his  letter  will  be  delivered 
the  next  day. 

Indeed,  says  Miss  Seeman  of  the  ODIS  sys- 
ODIS  system  tem,  only  about  2  per  cent  of  total  air  mail 
'irork  for  local  volume  meets  the  overnight  standard  of  the 
perform-     Postal  Service. 
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For  first  class  mall,  the  Postal  Service  has 
established  a  standard  for  local  delivery  that 
represents  an  erosion  of  service  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard  of  the  old  Post 
Office  Department, 

The  old  standard  promised  overnight  de- 
livery within  a  state.  The  new  one  promises 
it  only  within  local  delivery  areas,  only  if 
letters  are  mailed  before  5  p.m.,  and  only 
for  95  per  cent  of  the  mail. 

A  substantial  portion  of  business  mail  is 
deposited  after  5  pjn.,  postal  officials  said, 
and  some  question  whether  a  95  per  cent 
standard  Is  good  enough  for  the  maUer  who 
wants  to  know  his  letter  will  get  there  the 
next  day. 

For  out-of-town  mall,  the  Postal  Service 
standard  allows  as  many  as  three  days  for 
delivery.  In  part  because  of  this  generous 
time  span,  the  agency  was  able  to  claim  that 
a  historic  subpoena  requesting  President 
Nixon's  appearance  In  a  Los  Angeles  court- 
room arrived  only  a  day  late — although  it 
took  six  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Los 
Angeles  to  the  DC.  Superior  Coiu-t. 

The  Postal  Service  did  not  count  two  of 
the  days  because  they  were  holidays. 

Despite  the  leniency  of  the  standards,  the 
ODIS  figures  show  they  often  are  not  met. 
This  has  not  deterred  the  Postal  Service 
from  claiming  they  are. 

The  basis  for  the  claims  Is  often  a  different 
measuring  system  that  uses  specially  pre- 
pared envelopes  sent  through  the  malls  by 
postal  employees.  These  envelopes — called 
test  letters — generally  portray  service  in  a 
more  favorable  light  than  the  ODIS  system. 
The  GAO  has  reported  that  air  mall  test 
letters  bore  markings  that  made  them  read- 
Uy  identifiable  as  test  letters  to  the  clerks 
who  sorted  the  mail.  The  clerks  singled 
them  out  and  gave  them  speedy  treatment. 
Including  dispatching  them  in  specially 
marked  pouches. 

On  the  basis  of  these  purported  tests,  Klas- 
sen claimed  In  the  fiscal  1971  report  tho 
agency  was  "close  to  the  attainment  of  Its 
performance  standards  for  air  mail.  .  ."  Post- 
al officials  made  similar  claims  in  1972  Sen- 
ate hearings. 

The  unreliability  of  the  tests  is  no  secret, 
Marie  D.  Eldrldge,  former  statistical  director 
of  the  Postal  Service,  said  internal  auditors 
periodically  reported  that  clerks  ran  across 
work  room  floors  carrying  the  special  letters. 
Nevertheless,  the  Postal  Service  spent  (4 
million  in  a  little  over  a  year  to  send  air 
mail  test  letters,  GAO  reported.  Although 
these  tests  have  been  stopped,  local  post 
offices  continue  to  send  test  letters  to  meas- 
ure the  service  they  provide  local  residents. 
The  D.C.  post  office  sends  about  600  of 
the  letters  a  week.  They  are  small,  prestamped 
envelopes  that  bear  the  notation,  "MAS." 
which  stands  fcH-  Methods  and  Standards,  the 
department  that  sends  them  out. 

Robert  H.  Brown  Sr.,  a  clerk  in  the  D.C. 
post  office,  said  supervisors  Instruct  em- 
ployees to  look  for  the  letters  and  speed  them 
on  their  way.  "It  Is  a  farce,"  he  said. 

A  supervisor  whose  suburban  Washington 
hon-.e  Is  a  recipient  of  the  letters  said  they 
have  never  taken  more  than  a  day  to  be 
delivered. 

L.  A.  Hasbrouck,  who  sends  the  letters 
from  the  D.C.  post  office,  said,  "I  don't  deny 
that  the  mailings  could  be  Identified  as  test 
letters." 

Asked  why  taxpayer  money  is  being  spent 
to  send  them,  Hasbrouck  did  not  reply  di- 
rectly. Instead,  be  said  the  "MAS"  notation 
is  gradually  being  removed  from  plates  used 
to  print  addresses  on  the  letters. 

If  the  test  letters  appear  to  be  a  dubious 
expenditure,  the  $200  million  spent  by  Amer- 
icans last  year  on  air  mall  represent,  in  the 
view  of  Bep.  Lester  L.  WollT  (D-N.Y.),  a 
"fraud." 

When  air  mail  was  first  flown  In  1918,  pay- 
ing the  extra  postage  for  an  air  mall  stamp 
was  the  only  way  to  get  air  service.  Today, 
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nearly  all  mall  sent  outside  local  delivery 
areas  goes  by  air. 

The  Postal  Service  claims  the  extra  3  cents 
for  an  air  maU  stamp  buys  the  fastest  pos- 
sible service  to  any  point.  Special,  white- 
topped  air  mall  collection  boxes  bear  stickers 
promising  overnight  service  even  In  local 
delivery  areas. 

But  the  ODIS  figures  show  the  extra  air 
mall  postage  generally  buys  slower  service. 
Air  mall  was  delivered  overnight  21  per  cent 
of  the  time  in  the  most  recent  postal  fiscal 
quarter,  or  about  a  third  as  often  as  first 

Even  local  mail  that  carries  air  mall  post- 
age— as  suggested  by  air  mall  collection 
boxes — gets  there  far  slower  than  first  class, 
the  ODIS  figures  show. 

The  figures  also  show  that  air  mall  has  a 
slight  advantage  over  first  class  if  It  goes 
more  than  about  400  miles,  but  the  Postal 
Service  promises  speedy  air  maU  service  over 
any  distance. 

The  answer  to  the  mystery  of  slow  air  mall 
service,  according  to  postal  experts.  Is  that 
the  special,  costlier  treatment  given  air  mall 
has  the  effect  of  slowing  it. 

"You  divert  air  mall  to  a  separate  center, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  first  class  Is  run- 
ning like  hell  through  the  system,"  says  M. 
LUe  Stover,  who  was  director  of  distribution 
and  delivery  until  1969. 

In  addition.  Stover  and  others  said  air 
mall  addressed  to  nearby  cities  with  no  air 
service  is  sent  back  to  the  first  class  section 
for  delivery. 

Indeed,  said  Mrs.  lildrldge,  the  former  sta- 
tistical director,  "Air  mall  often  goes  back 
and  forth  several  times." 

Terming  air  mall  a  "fraud  on  the  American 
consumer,"  Rep.  Wolff  of  New  York  last  year 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  Postal  Service  for  possible  viola- 
tion of  deceptive  advertising  laws. 

The  FTC  declined  on  the  grounds  It  cannot 
Investigate  another  government  agency. 

"A  government  agency  should  be  more  re- 
sponsible than  companies  In  the  private  sec- 
tor," Wolff  said.  "It  seems  to  me  incredible 
that  a  government  agency  is  allowed  to  get 
away  with  defrauding  the  American  public." 

Those  who  pay  60  cents  extra  for  special 
delivery  service  also  might  not  get  what  they 
pay  for. 

Clerks  In  the  special  delivery  section  of  the 
D.C.  post  office  said  special  delivery  for  down- 
town businesses  Is  delivered  with  regular 
mall,  and  special  delivery  for  residences  Is 
specially  delivered  only  If  the  regular  car- 
rier has  already  left. 

In  New  York,  only  35  per  cent  of  special 
delivery  mall  received  special  service  on  a 
typical  Tuesday,  a  House  postal  subcom- 
mittee was  told  in  1970.  Most  of  the  special 
deliveries  were  of  packages. 

"If  a  private-  company  charged  extra  for 
special  delivery  and  didn't  specially  deliver. 
It  would  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Investigation,"  said  Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch 
(D-N.Y.) .  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  Its  fraud." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  Sat- 
lu'day — June  15,  1974 — marks  the  34th 
year  since  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Ldthu- 
anla.  It  might  be  more  apt  of  me  to  say 
that  June  15  marks  the  34th  year  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  persecution 
of  Lithuanian  institutions  and  ideals. 

In  violation  of  three  nonaggression 
treaties,  thousands  of  Red  army  troops 
marched  into  Lithuanian  on  June  15, 
1940,  to  forcibly  replace  the  government 
with  a  provisional  government  that  even- 
tually led  to  the  declaration  of  Lithu- 
ania's status  as  a  "Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public." With  this  Soviet-imposed  dec- 


laration, Lithuania  has  lost  all  of  its 
national  autonomy.  Its  rich  historical, 
cultural,  and  religious  heritage  is  denied 
preservation. 

An  autonomous  Lithuanian  empire  was 
first  created  in  1251  by  Mindaugus  the 
Great.  The  status  enjoyed  by  Lithuania 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was,  indeed,  con- 
siderable. During  the  15th  century,  Vy- 
tautus  the  Great  successfully  defended 
Lithuania  from  Mongol  and  Tartar  in- 
vasions, thereby  protecting  the  weaker 
empires  of  Western  Europe.  Lithuania 
under  Vytautas  was  predominately 
Christian  and  in  close  contact  with  both 
Rome  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Lithuanian-Polish  Common- 
wealth was  established  in  1569  in  reac- 
tion to  the  emergence  of  Russian  im- 
perialistic sentiment.  But  in  1795,  the 
Commonwealth  was  finally  partitioned 
among  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  with 
the  greater  part  of  Lithuania  falling  to 
czarist  Russia. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  clung  to  their 
traditions  and  culture.  Their  spirit  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Russian  attempts 
to  replace  the  Lithuanian  language  with 
Russian,  So  faithful  were  the  Lithuan- 
ians to  their  cultural  heritage  that  Rus- 
siflcation  attempts  were  abandoned  in 
1905. 

From  1915  until  1918,  Lithuania  was 
subjected  to  German  occupation.  In  1918, 
Lithuania  was  granted  her  Independence 
and  in  the  succeeding  years  established 
friendly  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
But  Soviet  Russia  evidently  still  coveted 
Lithuania. 

June  15,  1940,  marks  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Lithuania. 

Since  1940  every  attempt  has  been 
made  by  Soviet  Russia  to  culturally  in- 
corporate Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  met  with  resistance 
everywhere. 

Lithuanians  were  a  religious  people 
and  strongly  adhered  to  Catholicism.  The 
Soviets  attempted  to  forcibly  abolish 
Christianity  in  Lithuania  as  they  at- 
tempted to  abolish  all  cultural  and  in- 
tellectual Lithuanian  traditions. 

Out  of  frustration  with  the  massive 
resistance  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  the 
Soviets  began  genocidal  operations  which 
to  this  date  have  obliterated  one-fourth 
of  the  Lithuanian  population  since  1940, 
Lithuanians  today,  after  enduring  34 
years  of  Soviet  persecution,  still  cling  to 
their  national  identity. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  truly  rule 
the  Lithuanian  people.  The  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania 
is  one  of  captor  and  captive.  Lithuanians 
continue  to  resist  subjection  and  8d- 
though  they  are  very  much  aware  of 
their  captive  status,  they  continue  to 
maintain  their  traditions  as  best  they 
can. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  use  June  15  as 
the  day  to  remember  the  strivings  for 
freedom  of  the  captive  people  of  the  en- 
tire world.  Let  us  remember  the  valiant 
struggle  of  th  Lithuanian  people.  Let  us 
welcome  a  Soviet-American  detente,  but 
let  us  not  condone  cultural  persecution 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  let  this  day  serve  as  our  reminder 
to  abolish  persecution  and  discrimina- 


tion within  our  own  country,  whether 
the  persecution  is  racial,  intellectual, 
or  institutional. 


INDUSTRY  WEEK  MAGAZINE  WRIT- 
ER CALLS  LAWS  AND  GOVERN- 
MENTAL REGULATIONS  MAJOR 
BARRIERS  TO  COAL'S  COMEBACK; 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MINING 
TECHNOLOGY  ARE  COMING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  70,  1974,  issue  of  Industry  Weeii 
magazine  contains  an  article  by  John  J. 
Mullally,  "Will  Coal  Be  King  Again?" 
The  author,  in  evaluating  the  coal  sit- 
uation, expresses  the  view  that — 

Although  the  relatively  backward  state  of 
coal  mining  technology  gets  much  of  the 
criticism  ,  .  .  the  major  barriers  to  coals 
comeback  are  laws  and  government  regula- 
tions. 

With  energy  being  a  substance  and  a 
subject  of  vital  importance  to  this  coim- 
try,  we  should  look  carefully  at  reports 
and  writings  by  groups  and  individuals 
with  good  credentials. 

Key  points  of  the  article  Include  the 
comment  that : 

First.  We  have  the  capability  to  be- 
come self-suflQcient  in  energy  supplies. 

Second.  A  doubling  of  coal  production 
should  be  possible,  even  by  1980. 

Third.  But,  there  are  not  enough  coal 
producers  today  that  see  new,  long-term 
contracts  coming  down  the  road  to  war- 
rant their  making  the  investment. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
actions  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Tuesday — and  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday — in  approving  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  14368,  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination Act  of  1974,  will  prove  to  be 
helpful  in  converting  more  powerplants 
to  coal  and  otherwise  enhancing  coal 
utilization  without  being  detrimental  to 
the  environment.  It  should  stimulate 
more  long-term  contracts  and  greater 
capital  investment  support  for  coal  mine 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  money 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  article,  "Will  Coal 
Be  King  Again?"  is  an  incisive  account 
of  coal's  problems,  potential  solutions, 
and  reasonably  predictable  future.  But, 
more  than  this,  it  faces  the  realities  of 
not  only  the  fossil  fuel — coal — but,  also, 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  energy  situation 
as  a  whole. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  Coal  Be  King  Again? 

Many  alleged  energy  experts  point  to  this 
country's  vast  coal  reserves — and  the  utiliza- 
tion technologies  that  will  result  from  a  $20 
billion  R&D  push — and  say  they  can  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

However,  until  that  coal  is  ripped  from  the 
earth  it  is  only  so  much  black  dirt  and  the 
technology  advances  are  mere  academic  exer- 
cises. 

The  light  In  the  tunnel  is  visible;  it's  a  coal 
miner's  lamp,  and  it's  just  at  the  entrance. 
And  the  forces  that  will  make  this  miner 
more  productive  by  1980  do  not  involve  lasers 
from  the  laboratory;  they  are  laws  from  legis- 
lators. 
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Domestically,  we  are  sitting 
mated  200  billion  tons  of  coal 
of  the  nation's  fossil  fuel  reser 
ness  of  this  supply  dictates  tha< 
solve  the  present — and 
crunch. 

"We're    the    Saudi    Arabia    ol 
Ernest  S.  Starlunan,  vice  president 
mental  activities  staff,  Oeneral 

"One  of  the  Ironies  of  our 
says  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
"Is  that  we  use  so  little  of 
energy  resoxirce." 
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Last  year,  domestic  coal 
duced  600  million  tons  of  coal 
fice  of  Coal  Research  has  calle< 
this  production  by  1985 — ^an 
almost  2  billion  tons — If  we  are 
demands  provided  by  advanced 
nology. 

"Thla  is  a  tall  order 
tary  Morton,  who  believes  it 
two  things  take  place. 

"First,  we  will  need  to  make 
this  much  coal,  which  is  maln^ 
of  Its  environmental  acceptabll 

"Second,    we    will    have    to 
producing  enough  co&l,  at  ac 
and  economic  cost,  to  satisfy 
taave  created.  The  requirement 
coal  Industry  capable  of  dellv 
tbJit  will  be  needed,"  said 
In  an  address  to  the  West  Vlrgiijl 
School  of  Mines. 

These     qualifications     almos , 
dovetail    with    the   stance   of 
spokesmen. 

Says  William  V.  Hartman 
special  projects,  Peabody  Coal 
"The  No.   1  problem  that  I  se4 
moratorium  on  so-called  high-. 
1975,  which  means  that  all 
and  new  facilities  cannot  use 
beyond  that  date." 

Hlgh-svilfur  coal,  the  type 
banned  by  the  Environmental 
ministration  accounts  for  almost 
the  coal  found  east  of  the 

"Any  potential  customer   f 
has  this  to  reconcile  with 
man. 

"Of  course,  this  directly  affecis 
put  In  a  mine  and  spend  monej 
necessary  In  an  operation  that 
ally  last  20  years,  with  the  sword 
banging  over  us  next  year?" 

The  investment  for  -fjutting 
large  mine,  one  producing  abo)u 
tons  per  year,  is  about  (20 
National  Coal  Assn.  spokesman 

Also,  before  one  shovel  of  d! 
to  put  in  a  new  mine  today,  "all 
that  mine  Is  expected  to  produc  t 
aold  . . .  It's  under  a  long-term 
Jack  Chisholm,  group  vice 
erations.  Pickands  Mather  &  Co 

"There  aren't  enough  coal 
that  see  new,  long-term 
coming  down  the  road  to  warra4t 
Ing  the  Investments."  says 
cock,  president.  Joy  Mfg.  Co. 

"Coal  mines  can  be  financed 
some  sort  of  assurance  that  a 
exist   long   enough   to  amortize 
ment.  The  uncertainty  as  to  ■% 
meantime  paralyzes   the 
ions,"  says  Secretary  Morton 
eral  action  guaranteeing  coal 

To  assure  these  long-term 
Wllcock  stresses  the  need  for 
tlon  to  direct  that  all  future 
exception  of  nuclear  facilities 
and  to  attempt  to  have  present 
verted  to  coal  In  a  reasonable 

He  also  states  that  there  mu^t 
granted  for  the  burning  of  hlgli 
\mtU  near  the  end  of  the 
time  utilities  would  have  to 
of  stiUur  emissions  control  sysl^: 
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"In  the  meantime,  under  these  conditions, 
the  utilities  would  have  no  choice  except  to 
Issue  contracts,"  says  Mr.  Wllcock.  These 
longer-term  contracts  for  coal  would  then 
trigger  the  expansion  of  old  mines  and  the 
addition  of  new  mines,  he  believes. 

If  this  type  of  legislation  comes  to  fruition 
to  assist  coal  mining,  there  are  other  regula- 
tions that  still  will  frustrate  the  Industry's 
attempt  to  meet  even  its  present  demand. 

The  coal  industry's  capability  to  produce 
coal  as  required  has  been  graphically  demon- 
strated; almost  each  year  Its  productivity 
increased,  based  on  tons  per  man  per  day 
(T/M/D),   until    1969. 

The  underground  mine  had  reached  an 
Industry  peak  of  15.61  T/M/D.  In  1969,  the 
productivity  indicator  slid  to  13.76  T/M/D. 
Last  year,  productivity  decreased  further  to 
11.91   T/M/D. 

Industry  spokesmen  agree  that  the  major 
cause  of  this  dramatic  drop  Is  the  1969  Mine 
Health  &  Safety  Act.  They  note  that  they 
are  not  challenging  the  law  or  the  value  of 
it.  However,  they  do  take  serious  Issue  with 
the  enforcemnt  procediires. 

"If  these  laws  are  not  enforced  with  more 
logic  and  less  silly  harassment,  you  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  a  drag  on  produc- 
tivity," says  one  spokesman.  .  .  . 

TRAINEO  MANPOWER  BEQUISEO 

Another  aspect  of  the  health  and  safety 
legislation  slowed  down  productivity  and 
also  added  to  the  skilled  manpower  shortage 
underground  mining  faces.  Industry  sources 
estimate  that  about  700  underground  mine 
foremen  were  taken  out  of  productive  min- 
ing positions  and  made  safety  inspectors. 

To  counter  the  nianpower  shortage,  in- 
dustry, government,  and  academla  already 
have  begun  to  act  in  concert.  Last  June,  260 
mining  engineers  were  graduated  in  the  VS. 
Although  this  number  is  small,  it  is  two  and 
one-half  times  the  number  graduated  in 
1970. 

Mr.  Hartman  of  Peabody  Coal  adds,  "We 
have  to  find  people  who  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  working  underground.  We  have 
our  own  training  schools  ...  we  get  appli- 
cants who  desire  a  position  in  an  under- 
ground mine  and  have  no  experience,  and  we 
train  them." 

Before  these  people  can  be  trained,  they 
must  be  attracted  to  an  Industry  that  ad- 
mits It  has  "an  image  problem."  One  of  the 
most  often  suggested  remedies  for  this  "Im- 
age problem, "  voiced  by  both  management 
and  labor,  is  one  of  the  most  basic  reqxilre- 
ments  for  meeting  the  coal  demand  of  the 
1980s  and  '90s:  improved  mining  technology. 

Mining  technology  and  extraction  methods 
have  not  exactly  moved  at  a  Space  Age  rate. 

As  late  as  1947  all  of  the  bituminous  coal 
In  the  U.S.  was  mined  either  by  band  or 
first-generation  mining  machines,  says  a 
coal  technology  spokesman  at  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  the 
1950s  the  advanced  continuous-mining 
method  came  into  prominence  and  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  domestic  coal  Industry. 

There  have  been  some  advances  in  tech- 
nology, namely  European-developed  long  and 
shortwall  mining  techniques.  But  in  1971 
these  methods  accounted  for  only  2.5%  of 
domestic  production. 

"It's  rather  Ironic  that  recent  criticism  has 
been  directed  to  mining  machinery  manu- 
facturers for  barely  being  beyond  the  plck- 
and-shovel  stage  when  at  least  two  of  these 
companies  [out  at  four]  publicly  reported 
unsatisfactory  1973  Income,  due  to  low  vol- 
ume sales  of  coal  machinery,"  says  Kent  E. 
McElhatten,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  National  Mine  Service  Co.,  and  one 
of  the  original  designers  of  the  continuous- 
mining  machine. 

This  lack  of  revenue  has  apparently  damp- 
ened R&D  efforts  and  led  to  a  trimming  of  re- 
search funds.  However,  money  is  coming  for 
stepped-up  R&D  efforts. 

"Congrees  haa  provided  $7.6  minion  sup- 


plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  '74  which 
is  for  excavation  and  mining  research,"  says 
Dr.  Robert  Marovelll,  division  chief  for  min- 
ing research,  health,  and  safety  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Next  year  the  division  is 
expecting  a  mining  R&D  allocation  of  (46.5 
million. 

The  reason  for  the  massive  infusion  of 
funds  is  not  simply  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
R&D  effort  from  the  industry.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  has  stated:  "Present  coal  min- 
ing technology  Is  Inadequate  to  the  task  of 
producing  the  quantities  of  coal  which  are 
projected  to  be  required  by  1985  at  accept- 
able environmental  and  social  cost." 

And  so  the  office  plans  to  divide  its  re- 
search efforts  and  money  along  two  paths: 
surface  or  strip  mining  research  and  under- 
ground research. 

Because  underground  is  the  more  complex 
and  technologically  oriented  extraction 
method,  most  of  the  funds  throughout  the 
entire  five-year  life  span  of  the  program  are 
for  underground  technology.  The  proposed 
five-year  budget  for  all  extraction  methods 
is  $334  million. 

The  underground  research  efforts  will  in- 
volve the  following  areas: 

High-speed  mine  development   systems. 

Automated  longwell  mining  machines. 

Automated/remote  control  continuous 
mining. 

Automated  continuous  roof  supports. 

Mining  systems  for  western  coal  . 

Environmental  protection  of  siutace  areas 
near  underground  mines. 

Advanced  mining  systems. 

Underground  coal  gasification. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful,  mining  ex- 
perts foresee  individual  productivity  In- 
creases of  as  much  as  509c  In  certain  areas 
and  cost  savings  of  25%  for  new  mine  con- 
struction. 

Guided  by  the  two  Interrelated  consldera- 
tl3ns  of  economics  and  environmental  pro- 
tection, the  government  R&D  effort  will  ad- 
dress two  areas  In  svirface  mining : 

Improved  surface  mining  systems. 

Improved  excavation  and  reclamation 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  government  R&D  into  future 
technologies,  universities,  through  their 
mining  colleges,  and  private  Institutions  are 
funding  research  efforts  to  produce  the 
needed  technology. 

One  such  private  program  is  being  con- 
ducted by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  This 
$25  million,  five-year  effort  concerns  the  en- 
tire coal  technology  spectrum,  from  extrac- 
tion technology  to  end-use  technology,  and 
wUl  involve  such  areas  as  burner  technology, 
methanol  production,  and  chemicals  from 
coal. 

A  major  portion  of  the  research  will  con- 
centrate on  mining  operation  experiments 
which  Include  a  systems  approach  to  under- 
ground mining,  machine  utilization  In  sur- 
face mining,  and  reclamation  In  surface 
mining. 

Although  all  of  the  government  and  pri- 
vate R&D  efforts  are  welcomed  by  the  ccal 
Industry,  the  Industry  also  realizes  that 
these  projects  are  to  last  for  five  years. 

Before  these  programs  come  to  an  end  in 
1980,  the  domestic  coal  industry  still  is  ex- 
pected to  double  Its  production  with  present 
technology. 

Today,  coal  company  spokesmen  state  that 
their  mines  are  operating  at  capacity.  But 
they  emphatically  assert  that  their  capac- 
ity is  not  limited  by  technology;  It  is  limited 
by  the  legislative  and  economic  conditions 
under  which  they  must  operate. 

"A  doubling  of  coal  production  should 
be  possible  even  by  1980  If  the  needed  In- 
centives were  provided,"  states  an  expert 
from  the  Cornell  Workshop  on  the  National 
Energy  Research   &  Development  Program. 

If  the  Incentives  are  provided,  an  Imme- 
diate Impact  win  be  felt  by  the  mining  ma- 
chinery   manufgu:turers.    The    Impact,    they 
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believe,  wiU  not  take  the  form  of  quantum 
technology  Jumps  in  machinery,  but  simply 
that  of  supplying  the  present  machinery  to 
meet  the  created  demand. 

•The  avallabUity,  or  lack  thereof,  of  coal 
face  extraction  machinery  may,  in  the  final 
analysis,  prove  to  be  the  lone  Insurmount- 
able problem  In  meeting  the  coal  production 
requirements,"  says  Mr.  McElhatten,  whose 
National  Mine  Service  Co.  is  now  estimating 
leadtimes  on  new  equipment  at  14  months. 

This  leadtime  Is  certainly  not  unique 
within  the  industry.  "If  we  could  ship  as 
fast  as  they  order,"  says  a  spokesman  for 
Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  "we'd  be 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world.  Right  now,  it's 
not  next  month;   It's  next  year." 

Manufacturers  of  surface-mining  equip- 
ment face  the  same  leadtime  situation. 
Marlon  Power  Shovel  Co.  Inc..  Marion,  Ohio, 
gives  a  leadtime  of  "two  years,  possibly 
longer." 

For  the  type  of  massive  power  shovels  and 
draglines  required  for  surface  mining,  there 
Is  an  additional  six-  to  18-month  on-site 
assembly  time. 

The  reasons  for  these  leadtimes.  say  In- 
dustry soiu-ces,  are  Individual  design  re- 
quirements and  manufacturing  space.  The 
Cornell  Workshop  report  also  states  that 
the  power  shovel  and  dragline  manufactur- 
ers have  been  given  18-month  leadtimes  on 
large  gear  cutters,  which  are  vital  to  pro- 
duction. 

A  manufacturing  spokesman  further 
states  that  the  leadtimes  are  for  those  pieces 
of  equipment  that  start  design  and  con- 
struction now.  Marlon  Power  Shovel  esti- 
mates It  has  a  four-year  backlog  of  orders. 

Even  working  with  tremendous  backlogs 
and  with  the  government  pouring  mlUlons 
Into  coal  technology  research,  the  R&D  de- 
partments of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
coal  companies  have  certainly  not  been  idle. 
Nor  have  the  manufacturers  and  the  oper- 
ators been  pursuing  their  own  goals  for 
technology  advancement. 

"The  degree  of  success  of  any  new  mining 
ventxire  or  profitable  continuation  of  an  ex- 
isting operation  may  well  be  decided  by  the 
relationship  between  the  mine  operators  and 
equipment  manufacturers,"  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Elhatten. 

Because  of  this  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  each  other's  difficulties,  spokes- 
men say  that  near-term  technological  ad- 
vances \<rlll  be  mainly  improvements  in  exist- 
ing equipment  and  better  utUlzation  of  the 
equlpmept— but  with  few.  If  any,  break- 
throughs. 

One  recent  major  advance  Is  a  tech- 
nological development  by  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  which  conceivably  could  boost  mine  out- 
put by  50%. 

Basically,  It  Is  a  hydraulic,  In-mlne  trans- 
port system  for  mined  coal.  The  coal  Is 
crushed,  slurried,  and  pumped  from  the 
mining  machine  directly  to  the  surface. 

Present  operations  call  for  coal  to  be  ripped 
from  the  coal  face  by  a  contlnuovis-mlnlng 
machine  and  dumped  Into  a  shuttle  car, 
which  then  moves  to  unload  at  a  conveyor 
belt  or  another  shuttle  car  for  rail  trans- 
port to  the  surface. 

While  the  shuttle  car  Is  away  from  the 
continuous-mining  machine,  the  machine 
must  stop  mining.  Because  of  this  delay, 
mining  machines  are  able  to  produce  only 
about  half  the  time. 

The  Consolidation  system  thus  1b  expected 
to  allow  the  continuous-mining  machine  to 
genuinely  be  continuous. 

TOMORROW'S     TECBNOLOCT 

After  the  next  ten  or  20  years,  what  promise 
does  ultra-advanced  technology  hold  for 
coal? 

Engineers  and  unrestrained  planners  at 
Marlon  Power  Shovel  have  toyed  with  the 
Idea  of  lasers  for  breaking  coal  and  stripping 
overburden  at  surface  mines.  However.  Mar- 


ion spokesmen  caution  that  this  is  pure  blue- 
sky  design  and  nowhere  near  reality. 

"I  think  that  If  you  are  talking  about 
Buck  Rogers-type  technology,"  says  a  Bureau 
ol  Mines  spokesman,  "you  are  looking  at  few- 
er men  underground,  remote  control  .  .  . 
keeping  men  back  from  dangers,  may  be  in 
air-conditioned  cabinets  where  all  they  will 
be  doing  Is  monitoring  operations.  Some  lore- 
see  such  things  as  surface-controlled  under- 
ground mining  with  TV  monitors.  Now  this 
is  really  way,  way  out.  No  one  sees  this  as 
being  a  practical  approach." 

And  people  In  the  coal  business  are  practi- 
cal people.  They  realize  what  Is  expected  of 
them,  and  they  realize  they  can  do  it. 

However,  the  immediate  answer  is  not  a 
well-funded,  man-on-the-moon  type  of  tech- 
nology push  from  Washington. 

A  large  part  of  the  answer,  however,  does 
come  from  Washington — In  the  form  of  new 
legislation,  revised  legislation,  and  logical 
enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

"We  have  the  capability  to  become  self- 
sufficient,"  states  E.  P.  Berg,  president  and 
chairman,  Bucyrus-Erle  Co.,  South  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  "It  is  vital  to  our  future  welfare 
and  urgent  that  constructive  steps  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  Is  up  to  the  govern- 
ment to  enact  legislation  which  will  allow 
the  energy  industries  to  move  forward  now." 


TIRED  OF  SOLZHENITSYN? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  offi- 
cial publication  date  for  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's  "Gulag  Archipelago"  is 
fast  approaching  and  should  rekindle  in- 
terest in  the  plight  of  those  millions 
of  Soviet  citizens  he  so  eloquently 
represents. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forget  that 
Solzhenitsyn's  exile  and  the  treatment 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  U.S.S.R.  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  fundamentally  totali- 
tarian nature  of  the  Soviet  state.  This 
is  something  we  should  bear  in  mind  as 
we  continue  down  the  perilous  road  of 
"detente." 

Mr.  President,  Alfred  Kazin  recently 
made  an  analysis  of  Solzhenitsyn's  im- 
portance for  the  "Village  Voice"  that  I 
think  should  be  read  by  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  possible. 

As  Kazin  points  out : 

It  was  Solzhenltsyn  who,  from  the  moment 
he  came  to  our  attention  with  the  ominous 
sound  In  "Ivan  Denlsovitch"  of  a  guard  rous- 
ing bis  captives  by  beating  a  hammer  against 
a  pipe,  made  ua  witnesses  to  the  fear  and 
cruelty  on  which  the  (Soviet)  system  rests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  Mr.  Kazln's  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tired  op  Solzhenttstn? 
(By  Alfred  Kazin) 

"The  Soviet  poet  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 
has  apparently  apologized  for  his  protest  last 
February  of  the  expulsion  of  the  novelist 
Alexander  I.  Solzhenltsyn  with  a  new  poem. 
The  new  epic  poem,  ostensibly  dedicated  to 
the  workers  at  the  Kama  River  truck-assem- 
bly plant,  a  favorite  Soviet  economic  project. 
Incorporates  an  attack  on  the  exiled  writer, 
although  Mr.  Solzhenltsyn  is  never  men- 
tioned by  name.  He  Is  referred  to  as  a  'mock- 
Russian'  who  "sings  mournfully  into  his 
beard'  about  Czarlst  times." — New  York 
Times,  May  23, 1974. 

"Even  here  in  Zurich,  the  KGB  has  con- 
tinued Its  provocations,  Soviet  citizens  who 
make  no  secret  of  their  origins  telephone  or 
come  uninvited  to  my  home.  They  warn  ma 


to  be  careful  of  my  children.  I  first  received 
such  threats  a  year  ago  in  Moscow  in  letters 
vwitten  to  me  by  mythical  Soviet  gang- 
sters. .  .  ." 

"Now  these  threats  are  repeated  by  my 
Zurich  callers  as  'sympathetic  warnings' 
against  Western  gangsters.  But  my  experience 
has  proved  to  me  that  all  the  gangsters  in 
my  life  come  from  one  and  the  same  orga- 
nization."— Alexander  I.  Solzhenltsyn,  Time, 
May  27,  1974. 

When  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  was  forcibly 
thrown  out  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  was 
a  brief  flurry  of  protest — among  writers 
mostly,  of  course.  But  by  now  the  outside 
world — and  many,  many  writers  in  it — have 
found  thnt  we  can  live  very  comfortably 
with  the  thought  of  Solzhenltsyn  In  exile. 
As  many  people  pointed  out  even  before 
Solzhenitsyn's  plane  had  landed  in  Frankfurt 
only  some  dark  sympathy  for  Nazis  made 
Solzhenltsyn  go  first  to  Germany.  He  ob- 
viously had  a  lot  of  money  In  Swiss  banks: 
his  family  has  been  allowed  to  Join  him:  his 
views  are  suspiciously  conservative,  even 
critical  of  the  West.  His  worst  crime  was  to 
show  that  Vlasov's  army  of  deserters  from 
the  Red  Army  represents  the  most  amazmg 
rebellion  in  wartime  by  any  modern  army.  So 
the  Russians  have  already  boasted  in  their 
press  of  their  cleverness  in  getting  rid  of 
Solzhenitsjm.  They  modestly  admit  that  they 
have  "obliterated"  him. 

Exiles  do  have  a  way  of  sinking  out  of 
sight.  Though  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
Imminent  publication  in  English  of  Solzh- 
enitsyn's monxunental  description  of  the 
Soviet  prison  and  labor  system.  "The  Gulag 
Archipelago,"  will  soon  revive  sympathy  and 
admiration  for  Solzhenltsyn,  it  is  possible 
that  after  that  subsides,  Solzhenltsyn  in 
Zurich  will  have  as  Uttle  political  and  moral 
Influence  In  diminishing  the  Soviet  system 
as  Nabokov  in  Liausanne.  Russians  out  of 
Russia  do  not  have  the  Influence,  even  on 
Western  opinion,  that  Russians  can  have  in 
Russia.  A  famous  French  authority  on  the 
subject.  Eugene  de  Vogue,  noted  that  "the 
Russian,  ruled  by  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
dependence,  is  never  willing  to  cut  the  thou- 
sand ties  which  bind  men,  actions,  thoughts, 
to  the  rest  of  the  universe;  he  never  forgets 
the  natural  mutual  dependence  of  all  things  " 
As  a  long-standing  admirer  of  the  Russian 
critic  and  novelist,  Andrei  Slnyavsky,  I  was 
shocked  by  how  long  it  took  me  to  learn  that 
Slnyavsky  had  finally  been  released  from  a 
camp  and  had  settled  In  Prance. 

You  may  be  "tired  of  Solzhenltsyn,"  and 
I  have  heard  more  than  one  writer  say.  In 
good  American  literary  fashion,  "he's  made 
more  than  I  have!"  But  unlike  any  living 
American  writer  you  can  think  of,  Solzhenlt- 
syn Is  destined  to  remain  a  political  symbol 
and  may  very  well  have  a  lot  of  political  in- 
fluence— whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn seems  to  be  the  one  writer  pro- 
duced by  Soviet  society  itself  who  is  deter- 
mined to  expose  Leninism,  root  and  branch — 
to  destroy  the  fiction  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
bureaucracy  represents  anything  but  the  per- 
petuation of  its  own  pov^er  and  of  the  old 
Czarlst  belief  that  the  only  function  of  the 
masses  is  to  obey. 

Leninism  has  much  to  answer  for.  not  least 
the  Influence  on  Nazism  of  what  one  his- 
torian has  called  the  peculiarly  modern  Idea 
that  "there  are  entire  classes  ol  people  whose 
very  existence  Is  objectively  a  crime  and  who 
must  therefore  be  cut  off  society's  body  like 
a  diseased  limb.  The  question  of  individual 
guilt  or  responsibility  Is  Irrelevant."  But 
brutal  as  Leninism  has  been  toward  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  many  In  Eastern  Europe,  it 
has  dishonestly  Justified  Its  practical  poll- 
tics — making  unrelenting  war  on  a  large  seg- 
ment of  one's  own  people.  The  Leninist  fic- 
tion Is  that  systematic  terror  Is  always  nec- 
essary and  will  somehow  lead  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  social  conflict. 

Writers  In  America  cannot  easily  under- 
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stand  that  the  function  of  Utera 
Soviet     Union — even     of     the 
poetry — has  for  a  long  time  now 
pose   propaganda,   those 
erally   unbelleved  but   enforced 
which  the  system  rests.  Amerlcai 
full  of  profound  class  and  race 
marked   by   terrible   deprivations, 
unjust  to  many  people.  But  we  h 
of   documentation,  of   truth-telU 
of   resources   for   demolishing 
myth  there  remains,  of  America  ai 
society.  Our  literature  suffers  no 
It    suffers    from    trlvallty.    the 
purely  sexual  or  material  goals, 
haustion  of  pursuing  success  and 
ly  achieving  it.  Above  all.  it  suRei  s 
fact,  as  Is  true  everywhere  in  West 
that   our   quest   for   Indivlduallt; 
have  the  requisite  sources  In 

But  Soviet  society  suffers  from 
that    Is   still    able    to   command 
obedience  from  millions  of  people 
thousands  of  the  professionals  ne 
technocratic  society.  The  attractl 
munist  theology  is  no  longer  its 
view  of  history.  But  Communlsni 
the  national  sense  of  compulsion 
whelming   drive,    that   has    man 
bumbling  old  Russia  into  a  supe 
gospel  of  unlimited  progress  unde 
nlsm."  which  no  one  believes  ac'- 
was  enough  to  unite  all  the 
trlots.     functionaries,      and 
against    the   seven    dissidents    w 
stood  up  in  Red  Square  against 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Now  Solzhenitsyn  Is  not  a  ' 
at  least  not  a  writer  on  the 
"August  1914"  showed.  It  may  be 
on   the   grand   scale,   as  we  can 
case  of  that  deluded  super-ration 
are  not  what  we  particularly  nee(  I 
But  Solzhenitsyn  is  something  1< 
that  chimera  of  the  "great"  wrlU  r 
versal  genius,  left  over  to  us  froi 
century:    he   is   a   documentarlar 
teller,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
man.  Thanks  to  his  voluminous  i 
the  kind  of  absolute  pitch  that 
bring   to   their  memories    ( 
prison) .   and   his   scientific   tra 
Pushkin  to  Nabokov  the  mark  ol 
"enlightened"    writer    in    Russia  I 
planted  in  uis  mind  everything 
learned  and   read  about   the   ~ 
system.  And  the  particular  thing 
him  so  exhilarating  to  Russians 
of  Russia,  despite  the  painful  n 
material  in   "One  Day  in  the 
Denlsovltch."  "Cancer  Ward," 
ly  "The  First  Circle"   that  prime 
of  the  absolute  hell  that  Soviet 
has  been  for  millions  of  innocen ; 
his  expose  of  the  absolute  unreallt  p 
Leninism  rests. 

Unreality,  because  despite  the 
and  exacted  obedience   to  the 
Russians  no  longer  believe  In 
had  to  believe  in  when  they  tolc 
to  themselves.  The  Russians,  give|i 
mentality  that  has  dominated 
and  that  has  been  their  justU 
much  suffering,  may  possibly,  1 
tracted  crisis  of  the  West,  hold 
for   so-called   Communism   than 
know.  But  Solzhenitsyn  has  been 
by  the  regime  than  any  other  S 
and  more  hated  by  the  toadies  Ir 
ers'  Union,  because  he  has  coi 
systematically  removed  himself 
Ism.  As  the  six  members  of  the 
Ion   In   Ryazan   complained   when 
pelled    the   seventh,   Solzhenltsyi 
"talented   enemy   of    Socialism" 
they  mean  Leninism. 

Solzhenitsyn  In  "The  First  Clrcje 
courage  to  show  how  infinitely 
and    humane    Russian    culture 
1917,  Just  as  only  I'abokov  has 
telling  the  outsld<:  world,  in  the 
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widespread  Leninist  lie.  #hat  the  exiles  from 
Communism  were  generally  democrats,  not 
"White  Guards."  It  was  Solzhenitsyn  who, 
from  the  moment  he  came  to  our  attention 
with  the  omlnlous  sound  In  "Ivan  Denlso- 
vltch" of  a  guard  rousing  his  captives  by 
beating  a  hammer  against  a  pipe,  made  us 
witnesses  to  the  fear  and  cruelty  on  which 
the  system  rests. 

Gogol  said  In  gratitude  to  Pushkin — "He 
always  said  that  I  was  especially  endowed 
to  bring  Into  relief  the  trivialities  of  life,  to 
analyze  an  ordinary  character,  to  bring  to 
light  the  little  peculiarities  which  escape 
general  observation.  The  reader  resents  the 
baseness  of  my  heroes;  ...  I  should  have 
been  pardoned  had  I  only  created  pictur- 
esque villains:  their  baseness  is  what  will 
never  be  pardoned.  A  Russian  shrinks  before 
the  picture  of  nothingness.  "That,  especially 
in  "The  First  Circle,"  Is  why  Solzhenitsyn 
has  earned  the  hatred  of  the  Soviet  regime 
as  no  other  writer  has.  He  has  exposed  to  the 
whole  world  the  fraudulent  historical  "pur- 
pose" and  concern  for  social  Justice  that 
underlies  the  Lenln-Stalin-Brezhnev  power 
system  that  today,  as  in  1917,  is  armed 
mostly  against  Its  own  people. 

One  change  has  occurred  recently:  there 
are  more  and  more  willing  exiles  from  Russia. 
All  over  the  world  now  there  is  a  new  Russia 
In  exile  whose  purpose,  even  when  unknown 
or  unacknowledged.  Is  to  move  mentally 
back  Into  Russia,  to  provide  alternatives  to 
what,  too  long,  has  been  taken  as  the  fatal 
necessity  and  Inevitability  of  Bolshevism  In 
Russia.  Solzhenitsyn  is  and  will  be  even 
against  his  will,  a  prime  symbol  of  this  Rus- 
sian mind  freed  of  Leninism.  We  will  find 
ourselves  more  and  more  drawn  to  him.  even 
If  we  don't  wish  to  be.  For  as  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem must  always  push  onward,  must  always 
engage  in  struggle,  militancy,  war,  so  Solzh- 
enitsyn and  the  community  he  makes  by 
his  books  will  seem,  simply  "jy  the  force  of 
his  documentation,  a  response  to  terror  and 
morally  at  least,  an  alternative.  There  are 
more  and  more  exiles  from  Russia;  there  will 
be  more  and  more.  And  whatever  their  dis- 
agreements and  futilities,  they  will  bring 
out  the  simple  truth  of  what  Russia  Is  and 
has  been. 


INFLATIONS  IMPACT  ON  MOST 
FAMILIES  WORSENS  IN  1974— TAX 
RELIEF    A    MUST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Economics,  I  released  a  staff  study 
several  months  ago  on  'Inflation  and 
the  Consumer  in  1973."  Now  that  the  first 
quarter  results  are  available,  I  want  to 
bring  that  study  up  to  date  . 

Economic  statistics  from  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  show  consumers  to  be 
much  worse  off  now  than  last  year.  The 
severe  infiation  of  1973  continued  and 
actually  worsened  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1974.  All  measures  of  real  earnings  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  showed  sharp 
declines.  The  broadest  measure  of  pur- 
chasing power,  real  per  capita  disposable 
income,  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of  7 
percent  in  the  first  quswter,  the  largest 
decline  since  the  1930's. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  the  first 
quarter  rose  at  a  14.2  percent  annual 
rate,  the  largest  such  rise  since  1951. 
Food  increases  accoimted  for  only  one- 
third  of  this  rise,  compared  to  one-half 
in  the  1973  infiation.  Of  greater  impor- 
tance this  year  are  higher  transporta- 
tion costs,  which  contributed  18  percent 
of  the  first  quarter  infiation  compared  to 
7  percent  last  year.  This  was  caused 
mainly  by  a  doubling  (at  an  annual  rate) 


of  gasoline  and  oil  prices  in  the  first 
3  months  of  1974. 

Housing  costs  rose  somewhat  more 
rapidly  than  last  year,  contributing  to 
30  percent  of  the  first  quarter  overall 
rise.  The  increase  again  is  due  to  ris- 
ing fuel  and  utihty  costs,  mainly,  which 
were  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  27.8  per- 
cent. By  far  the  largest  contributors  to 
inflation  in  the  first  quarter,  then,  were 
food,  31  percent,  housing,  30  percent,  and 
gasoline  and  oil,  21  percent. 

Because  of  the  greater  predomintuice 
of  food  and  housing  costs  in  a  low-in- 
come family  budget,  the  poor  were  again 
hit  hardest  by  the  first  quarter  inflation. 
The  only  good  news  for  the  poor  came  in 
the  relatively  small  increase  in  rents  and 
the  stability  of  public  transportation 
prices. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  increased 
at  a  24.8  percent  annual  rate;  these  in- 
creases mean  that  the  higher  consumer 
prices  we  are  seeing  now  will  continue 
well  into  1974.  The  prices  of  industrial 
commodities  rose  by  29.2  percent,  in- 
suring higher  prices  for  durable  con- 
sumer goods  in  the  future. 

Although  income  after  taxes  went  up  in 
the  first  quarter  (at  a  slower  rate  than  in 
previous  quarters),  the  increase  was 
more  than  eaten  up  by  inflation.  All 
measures  of  rest  income  showed  Ameri- 
cans to  be  worse  off  in  the  first  quarter 
than  in  the  previous  one.  Real  adjusted 
hourly  earnings  of  production  workers 
declined  at  a  5.7-percent  annual  rate. 
Real  compensation  per  man-hour,  which 
includes  overtime  earnings  and  fringe 
benefits  and  which  usually  goes  up  more 
than  other  indexes,  went  down  even 
more — at  an  annual  rate  of  6.4  percent. 
This  reflects  in  part  the  past  year's  de- 
cline in  overtime  hours  in  manufactur- 
ing, from  3.8  hoiu-s  in  April  1973  to  2.6 
hours  in  April  1974. 

Real  weekly  earnings  decreased  more 
than  hourly  earnings,  also  reflecting  this 
slowdown  in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week.  Production  and  nonsupervisory 
workers'  real  gross  weekly  earnings  and 
earnings  after  taxes  dropped  9.1  percent 
and  9.5  percent  respectively  at  annual 
rates.  The  1973  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes,  which  hit  these  middle-  and 
lower-income  workers  hardest,  helps  ex- 
plain this  large  decrease  in  real  spend- 
able earnings. 

A  broader  measure  of  purchasing 
power  after  taxes,  which  includes  all  peo- 
ple receiving  income,  is  per  capita  real 
disposable  income.  Because  it  includes 
upper-  and  middle-class  workers  it  rarely 
declines.  Its  growth  slowed  to  2.4  percent 
in  1973  but  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  it  actually  went  down  7.2  percent 
at  an  annual  rate.  This  is  the  largest  de- 
cline in  almost  40  years.  Total  real  dis- 
posable income  also  declined,  at  a  6.5- 
percent  annual  rate. 

Clearly,  if  first-quarter  trends  con- 
tinue in  1974,  the  American  consumer 
will  have  suffered  another  blow  to  his 
standard  of  living.  What  is  even  more 
discouraging  is  that  this  administration 
refuses  to  take  any  steps  which  will  al- 
leviate conditions  for  those  hardest  hit 
by  this  inflation.  The  declines  In  real 
income  for  low-  and  middle-income  fam- 
ilies in  1973  should  have  been  enough  to 
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make  this  administration  support  a  tax 
cut  for  these  families.  Now  that  the  first- 
quarter  results  show  a  continuing  and  In 
fact  worsening  trend,  it  is  unconscion- 
able that  the  President  and  his  economic 
advisers  continue  to  oppose  tax  relief. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  concern  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  is  centered  on  the 
need  for  tax  relief  and  tax  reform,  a  de- 
termined lobbying  effort  is  being  made 
to  persuade  Congress  to  increase  still 
further  the  tax  preference  that  is  now 
available  on  Inccmie  from  capital  gains. 
This  effort  is  being  conducted  on  behalf 
of  the  investment  community  and  others 
hoping  to  widen  the  capital  gain  loop- 
hole, with  a  view  to  encouraging  Con- 
gress to  adopt  this  proposal  under  the 
guise  of  tax  reform. 

My  view  is  that  Congress  should  resist 
this  proposal.  True  tax  reform  in  the 
area  of  capital  gains  lies  in  the  direction 
of  narrowing,  not  widening,  the  current 
preference.  Under  present  law,  one  of 
the  principal  tax  preferences  accorded  to 
capital  gains  is  that  only  50  percent  of 
the  gain  is  included  in  taxable  income. 
Under  the  proposal  now  being  urged  on 
Congress,  the  proportion  of  capital  gain 
included  in  taxable  income  would  be  re- 
duced by  an  even  larger  amount,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  time  the  asset  is 
held.  In  one  version  of  the  proposal,  the 
exclusion  would  be  reduced  by  an  addi- 
tional 2  percent  for  each  year  the  asset 
is  held,  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  years. 
Under  tliis  proposal,  only  40  percent  of 
the  gain  on  the  sale  of  stock  would  be 
Included  in  income  if  the  stock  is  held 
for  five  years;  only  30  percent  would  be 
included  if  it  is  held  10  years;  and  only 
20  percent  would  be  included  if  it  is  held 
15  years  or  longer. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
provide  a  major  new  tax  cut  for  the 
wealthiest  individuals  in  the  Nation.  At 
the  present  time,  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
for  those  in  the  highest — 70  percent — 
tax  bracket  is  only  35  percent — that  is, 
since  a  tax  rate  of  70  percent  is  applied 
on  half  the  income  from  capital  gains, 
the  rate  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  35  per- 
cent on  the  full  gain. 

Under  the  investment  community  pro- 
posal, however,  the  top  tax  rate  on  capi- 
tal gains  would  be  reduced  to  14  per- 
cent— 70  percent  of  20  percent — if  the 
asset  is  held  for  15  years.  Ironically,  this 
14-percent  tax  rate  is  precisely  the  rate 
that  is  now  imposed  on  individuals  in 
the  lowest  tax  bracket,  those  earning 
$5,300  a  year  or  less. 

As  my  support  for  the  tax  relief  legis- 
lation now  about  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate Indicates,  I  believe  that  a  tax  cut  Is  a 
vital  step  to  improve  the  equity  of  our 
tax  system,  to  provide  relief  for  taxpay- 
ers burdened  by  inflation,  and  to  generate 
the  economic  stimulus  that  the  country 
needs  if  it  Is  to  pull  itself  out  of  the  cur- 
rent slowdown  and  recession. 

However,  priorities  must  be  established 
In  determining  who  is  to  receive  the  tax 
relief. 


The  proposal  I  am  sponsoring  with 
Senators  Mondale  and  Long  would  In- 
crease the  personal  exemption  from  $750 
to  $825,  provide  an  optional  tax  credit 
of  $190  in  lieu  of  the  exemption,  and 
establish  a  work  bonus  for  low-income 
workers  equal  to  10  percent  of  their  so- 
cial security  payroll  tax.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  $6.5 
billion  in  benefits  would  go  to  low-  and 
middle-income  citizens.  Obviously,  these 
are  the  income  groups  that  should  have 
the  first  priority  in  tax  relief. 

Yet,  the  tax  cut  proposed  by  those  who 
favor  a  reduction  In  the  capital  gain  tax 
rate  would  substitute  a  priority  under 
which  the  wealthiest  individuals  become 
the  ones  receiving  the  highest  priority  for 
a  tax  cut.  Such  a  step  would  be  unwise 
and  unfair,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  low-  and  middle-income 
families  are  hard  pressed  by  inflation. 

To  clarify  the  deleterious  effects  of  the 
proposal  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tkx  on 
capital  gains,  it  is  useful  to  describe  how 
the  tax  preference  for  capital  gains  ac- 
tually works. 

For  present  purposes,  capital  gains  en- 
joy two  important  advantages  over  other 
kinds  of  income  under  the  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

First,  a  major  preference  enjoyed  by 
capital  gains  is  the  advantage  of  tax  de- 
ferral— the  tax  on  a  capital  gain  is  de- 
ferred imtil  such  time  as  a  sale  of  the  eis- 
set  actually  takes  place.  The  income  rep- 
resented by  the  accumulating  gain  in  the 
value  of  the  asset  goes  untaxed,  even  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  until  it  is  finally 
sold. 

For  example,  if  an  individual  buys  a 
share  of  stock  for  $100,  holds  It  for  2 
years  while  it  appreciates  by  $20  in  value 
each  year,  and  then  sells  It  for  $140,  a  tax 
is  imposed  on  the  full  $40  of  gain  In  the 
year  of  sale,  not  just  on  the  $20  of  gain 
ttiat  occurred  in  the  year  in  which  the 
sale  took  place. 

Thus,  our  present  tax  system  recog- 
nizes that  the  increased  value  of  the 
stock  in  the  first  year  constitutes  income 
for  the  individual.  But,  the  tax  on  the 
income  is  deferred  imtil  the  year  in  which 
the  stock  was  sold. 

This  deferral,  a  tax  preference  in  Its 
own  right,  has  the  effect  of  an  interest 
free  loan  by  the  Government  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  the  amount  of  the  taxes  that 
are  deferred  year  by  year  until  the  asset 
is  finally  sold.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  is  en- 
titled to  take  the  funds  that  he  would 
otherwise  have  paid  in  tax  in  these 
years,  and  invest  them  for  additional 
current  income. 

The  second  tax  preference  for  capital 
gains  is  the  widely  understood  tax  rate 
applied  when  the  income  is  finally  taxed. 
Even  when  the  sale  of  an  asset  occurs, 
only  half  of  the  gain  is  included  in  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  income.  Thus,  in  the 
previous  example,  even  though  the  tax- 
payers had  $40  of  gain  on  the  stock,  only 
$20  is  included  in  his  taxable  income; 
the  remaining  $20  goes  tax  free. 

In  effect,  then,  not  only  does  the  tax- 
payer receive  an  interest-free  loan  from 
the  Government  when  he  Invests  in  a 
capital  asset,  but  half  the  loan  Is  for- 
given when  the  asset  is  finally  sold,  be- 


cause he  is  required  to  pay  taxes  on  only 
half  the  gain. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  capital 
gain  exclusion  would  continue  the  inter- 
est-free loan  treatment  available  under 
present  rules.  It  would  also  increase  the 
amount  of  the  income  that  goes  untaxed, 
from  the  present  bargain  rate  of  50  per- 
cent tax  free  to  an  incredible  new  rate 
of  80  percent. 

In  recent  years,  many  tax  experts  have 
raised  questions  about  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  continue  the 
tax  practice  of  making  interest  free 
loans  to  the  Nation's  wealthiest  indi- 
viduals, through  the  deferral  of  accrued 
tax  on  capital  gains. 

Even  assuming  that  the  interest  free 
loan  program  should  continue,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  we  should  be  moving  in 
the  direction  of  reducing,  not  increasing 
the  amoimt  of  capital  gain  that  escapes 
the  income  tax.  Thus,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tax  reforms  I  favor  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital  gain  included  in 
taxable  income  from  50  to  60  percent, 
thereby  achieving  a  modest  tightening  of 
the  tax  code's  current  major  preference 
for  capital  gains. 

I  do  not  support  efforts  to  close  the 
gap  altogether  between  the  tax  on  ordi- 
nary income  and  the  tax  on  capital 
gains,  but  we  must  go  part  way. 

The  change  I  propose  in  the  capital 
gains  tax  would  not  substantially  im- 
pair the  fiow  of  capital  in  the  Nation.  A 
major  tax  preference  would  still  exist 
for  capital  gains  in  the  Revenue  Code. 
The  top  rate  of  tax  on  capital  gains 
would  increase  from  its  present  level  of 
35  percent — 70  percent  x  50  percent — 
to  a  new  level  of  42  percent — 70  per- 
cent X  60  percent — a  modest  increase 
of  20  percent  in  the  tax  rate. 

The  new  tax  rate  of  42  percent  on 
capital  gains  will  still  compare  extremely 
favorably  with  the  70  percent  top  rate 
on  ordinary  income.  In  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969,  Congress  increased  the  cap- 
ital gains  rate  from  25  percent  to  35  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  40  percent,  and  Wall 
Street  did  not  miss  a  stride. 

The  two  principal  arguments  advanced 
for  the  proposal  to  expand  the  capital 
gains  preference  wUl  not  withstand 
analysis. 

The  first  argument  Is  that  the  capital 
gains  tax  is  imposed  partly  on  gains 
created  by  infiation,  rather  than  on  true 
economic  gains.  Therefore,  say  the  spon- 
sors of  such  proposals,  the  way  to  take 
the  inflation  element  out  of  the  tax  base 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  gains 
excluded  from  Income. 

There  are  two  defects  in  this  inflation 
argument.  First,  the  remedy  proposed 
bears  no  direct  relationship  to  the  infla- 
tion problem.  Congress  might  well  con- 
clude that  only  true  gains  should  be 
taxed.  But  increasing  the  exclusion  per- 
centage from  50  percent  to  80  percent  is 
no  guarantee  that  true  economic  gains 
will  in  fact  be  taxed.  In  many  cases,  it 
may  simply  become  another  windfall  for 
the  wesdthy. 

If  Congress  wants  a  measiire  that  will 
tax  true  gains,  a  simple  cost-of-living 
adjustment  to  the  basis  of  the  assets  is 
all  that  is  required. 
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But  such  a  cost-of-living 
may  produce  greater  taxes 
gains   for   some   Individuals 
taxes  for  others  compared  to 
proposal,  depending  on  the 
the  asset  is  held  and  the 
gree  of  inflation  over  the 
flat    percentage    exclusion 
ever — except  in  the  most 
nation  of  events — correlate 
with  true  economic  gain, 
flation.  If  inflation  is  the 
a  blunderbuss  approach  of 
current  preference  is  not 

The   second   defect   in   thf 
argument  is  that  the  proposal 
one  that  purports  to  deal  with 
tion  problem  only  for  wealthy 
At  the  present  time,  the  varioup 
erences  for  capital  gains 
nual  revenue  loss  of  about 
Nearly  one-third  of  this 
the  tiny  fraction  of  families 
incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000 

What   is   being   proposed 
guise  of  tax  reform,  therefore 
few  thousand  wealthiest 
Nation  are  entitled  to  have  their 
den  adjusted  for  inflation 
other  70  million  low  and 
taxpayers  are  not  entitled  to 
ment  in  their  own  tax  burden: 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  important 
by  low-  and  middle-income 
their  savings  account 
tion  eats  away  at  each  savin|s 
each  year.  Under  the  theory 
the  proponents  of  greater 
for  capital  gains,  we  should 
Ing  a  tax  preference  to 
primary  asset  is  a  savings 
same  is  true  of  investments 
ings  bonds;  with  inflation,  thu 
amount  of  the  bond  is  worth 
year. 

But  we  hear  no  tax  reductior 
to  compensate  for  those 
flation  that  affect  so  many 
izens. 

In  short,  we  are  being  told 
tion  is  a  problem  in  the  tax 
it  is  a  problem  that  should 
only  for  the  wealthiest 
coiuitry.   The  low-   and 
taxpayers,  as  usual,  are  left 
themselves  and  to  combat 
best  they  can. 

The   second    argtunent 
those  who  favor  an  increase 
preference  for  capital  gains  is 
reduce  the  so-called  lock-in 
ital  gains  by  inducing  more 
of  capital  assets.  This 
ficult  to  accept.  The  real 
lock-in  effect  in  our  tax  systein 
the  failure  to  tax  capital  gain; 
erty  transferred  at  death. 

Under  present  tax  rules, 
assets  held  by  a  taxpayer  a 
never  subject  to  income  tax. 
to  the  earlier  example,  if  thf 
held  the  stock  that  he 
until  death,  at  which  time  its 
$140,   the   $40   in  gain  woulc 
pletely  free  of  the  income  tax. 
real  cause  of  lock-in  for 
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the  incentive  to  holders  of  assets  to  retain 
them  until  death.  The  solution  to  the 
lock-in  problem  is  to  tax  these  capital 
gains  at  death. 

In  fact,  the  current  proposal  to  ex- 
pand the  capital  gains  preference  might 
well  increase  the  existing  lock-in  effect, 
rather  than  reduce  it,  since  investors 
will  be  encouraged  to  retain  their  stock 
and  other  assets  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  increasingly 
lower  capital  gains  rates  that  would  be- 
come available.  And.  once  the  asset  has 
been  held  for  15  years,  the  wealthy  in- 
vestor would  then  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  selling  it  and  paying  a  14  per- 
cent tax,  or  holding  it  until  death,  and 
avoiding  the  tax  altogether. 

Indeed,  if  the  proponents  of  the  capi- 
tal gain  proposal  are  serious  about  re- 
ducing the  lock-in  effect,  they  will  join 
in  efforts  to  tax  such  gain  at  death.  At  a 
single  stroke,  this  reform  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  very  strong  incentive 
for  wealthy  individuals  to  hold  assets 
until  death,  even  though  nontax  consid- 
erations would  clearly  require  that  the 
asset  should  be  sold. 

In  sum,  the  proposals  now  being  aired 
to  expand  the  capital  gains  loophole  de- 
serve the  most  careful  and  cautious  study 
by  Congress,  especially  since  they  are 
being  advanced  under  the  alluring  guise 
of  tax  reform.  To  me,  such  proposals  rep- 
resent no  reform  at  all.  They  are  simply 
another  effort  to  provide  an  increased 
tax  preference  for  the  wealthy,  at  the 
expense  of  the  millions  of  low  and  middle 
income  individuals  who  already  bear  too 
heavy  a  burden  under  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  an  excellent  analysis 
by  Professors  Roger  Brirmer  and  Stanley 
Surrey  of  Harvard  University.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  May  26,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Tax  Escape  fob  the  Pew 
(By  Roger  Brtnner  and  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 

In  the  past  year,  a  group  of  Individuals  In- 
terested In  Investment  banking  and  the  stock 
market,  with  the  aid  of  Washington  legal 
advisers,  has  been  quietly  pushing  a  proposal 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

A  Senate  finance  subcommittee  already  has 
held  little-publicized  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posal, and  it  Is  now  being  promoted  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  a 
"tax  reform." 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  that  the 
proportion  of  a  capital  gain  included  in  tax- 
able Income — which  now  Is  only  50  per  cent 
of  the  gain — should  be  reduced  still  further. 
The  proposed  reduction  would  be  in  steps  of 
2  per  cent  a  year  for  each  year  the  asset  is 
held,  up  to  15  years.  Thus,  for  stock  held  for 
15  years,  only  20  per  cent  of  the  gain  on  its 
sale  would  be  taxable. 

For  the  wealthiest  individuals,  those  in  the 
70  per  cent  top  tax  bracket,  this  proposal 
would  thus  reduce  their  tax  on  the  gain 
from  35  per  cent  (70  per  cent  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  gain)  to  only  14  per  cent  (70  per  cent 
of  20  percent  of  the  gain).  Ironically,  14  per 
cent  is  also  precisely  the  rate  of  tax  appli- 
cable to  the  wages  of  the  poorest  taxpayers  in 
the  country. 


Any  reduction  in  the  capital  gains  tax  on 
the  sale  of  stock  or  other  capital  assets  will 
primarily  benefit  high-Income  families.  Re- 
cent statistics  of  income  indicate  that  indi- 
viduals and  families  with  Incomes  above 
$25,000 — abo\it  3  per  cent  of  all  tax  returns — 
account  for  around  55  per  cent  of  all  capital 
gains.  Taxpayers  with  more  than  8100,000  of 
Income — al)out  0.1  per  cent  of  all  returns — 
receive  about  30  per  cent  of  all  capital  gains. 

There  are  two  defenses  made  of  this  pro- 
posal— most  of  whose  benefits  would  go  to 
a  small  group  of  wealthy  families.  The  first 
is  that  recent  inflation  has  Increased  tax 
burdens  on  the  earnings  of  investors.  The 
second  is  based  on  the  so-called  "lock-in" 
effect;  that  is,  the  Incentive  to  keep  invest- 
ments In  a  given  stock  although  others  may 
be  available  offering  higher  pre-tax  returns. 

As  to  the  first  rationalization  offered  by 
supporters  of  the  proposal,  it  is  true  that  In- 
fiation  creates  stock  price  appreciation  which 
is  subject  to  taxation,  but  which  does  not  re- 
fiect  true  wealth  appreciation  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power. 

If  the  goal  of  a  neutral  Income  tax  Is  to 
tax  wage  and  capital  income  equlvalently,  it 
can  be  argued  that  only  the  component  of 
a  capital  gain  which  reflects  an  increase  In 
purchasing  power  belong  In  the  tax  base.  But 
under  this  view,  the  correct  proportion  of  the 
gain  which  should  be  included  is  not  an  ar- 
bitrary and  constant  number  such  as  the 
current  50  per  cent  or  the  proposed  20  per 
cent — It  Is  the  proportion  of  the  Inflated  gain 
which  is  a  true  increment  of  purchasing 
power. 

Given  erratic  fluctuations  In  stock  market 
prices  and  large  annual  differences  in  the 
general  rate  of  Inflation  in  the  economy,  such 
a  proportion  must  be  a  highly  variable  figure 
to  adjust  properly  for  inflation.  While  this 
reasoning  indicates  that  inflation  does  pro- 
duce an  additional  tax  burden,  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  Inflation  burden  does  not 
justify  the  proposed  declining  tax  rate 
schedule. 

The  basic  line  of  reasoning  pertains  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  assets  held  one  year  or  15 
years:  if  the  ratio  of  the  purchasing  power 
gain  to  the  inflated  gain  Is  the  same  for  any 
two  periods  of  different  length,  the  inclusion 
proportion  should  be  the  same. 

A  little  further  thought  should  indicate 
that  recipients  of  capital  gains  are  not  alone 
In  their  inflation-Induced  predicament.  The 
individual  holding  a  bond  or  maintaining  a 
savings  Ewicount  also  suffers  from  an  Inflation 
problem  which  Is  not  recognized  under  our 
present  tax  system. 

Moreover,  the  sponsors  of  the  proposal  are 
quiet  about  several  tax  preferences  now  re- 
ceived only  by  the  owners  of  stocks  and  other 
physical  assets.  Any  Increase  in  value  of 
these  capital  assets  is  not  necessarily  taxed 
immediately  or  inescapably.  In  the  first  place, 
the  potential  Income  represented  by  a  cur- 
rent Increase  in  value  Is  untaxed  until  the 
asset  is  sold  at  some  future  date. 

A  substantial  monetary  benefit  sirises 
through  this  tax  deferral  because  the  govern- 
ment has  effectively  provided  an  Interest- 
free  loan  equal  to  the  potential  tax  liability 
each  year.  Those  who  have  followed  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tax  problems  have  seen  the 
value  of  such  a  loan — ^for  example,  assuming 
only  a  6  per  cent  annual  Interest  rate,  his 
unpaid  1969  tax  liability  of  $170,000  would 
require  an  Interest  payment  today  of  ap- 
proximately $45,000. 

In  addition  to  this  Interest-free  loan  or 
deferral  benefit,  only  one  half  of  the  accumu- 
lated gain  Is  typically  subject  to  taxation 
when  the  asset  is  finally  sold.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Investor  who  places  bis  funds  In  a  sav- 
ings bank  or  bond  benefits  from  neither  of 
these  preferences.  It  does  not  seem  reasona- 
ble to  begin  an  inflation  adjustment  of  tb« 
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tax  system  by  according  further  privileged 
treatment  to  capital  gains. 

To  briefly  evaluate  the  position  which  the 
contrasting  effects  of  Inflation  and  deferral 
present  to  a  conscientious  tax  policy  maker, 
as.sumc  that  stocks  appreciate  at  approxi- 
mately twice  the  rate  of  Increase  in  consumer 
prices,  as  was  the  case  for  the  1960-1972 
period.  Our  policy  maker,  seeking  to  tax 
labor  and  capital  Income  equlvalently,  should 
therefore  require  only  a  50  per  cent  inclu- 
sion of  current  nominal  gains  in  taxable  in- 
come. 

However,  a  higher  proportion  of  any  long- 
accumulated  gains  should  be  included  to  re- 
flect the  deferral  benefit.  Using  the  average 
rates  of  inflation  in  consumer  prices  and 
stock  prices  for  the  recent  past  approximate- 
ly 70  per  cent  of  the  total  gain  In  a  share  of 
stock  held  for  15  years  should  be  Included  In 
taxable  Income. 

This  Increase  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of 
course  sharply  contrasts  with  the  proposed 
decrease  in  capital  gains  inclusion  from  50 
to  20  per  cent  over  15  years. 

As  to  the  second  defense,  "lock-Ins,"  two 
types  currently  exist.  One  results  from  the 
deferral  benefit  discussed  above.  But  rather 
than  eliminating  this  distortion,  the  proposal 
would  exacerbate  It  slgnlflcantly. 

The  second  source  of  lock-In  effects  re- 
flects still  another  tax  benefit  curren^!^  pro- 
vided for  potential  income  in  the  form  of  ac- 
crued capital  gains;  the  gain  is  never  sub- 
ject to  Income  taxation  if  it  is  transferred  to 
one's  heirs  as  a  bequest. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  correct  response 
to  this  second  lock-in  effect  is  not  the  pro- 
posed widening  of  the  preferences  in  the 
present  treatment  of  capital  gains,  but  rather 
elimination  of  the  current  benefit  produced 
by  the  tax-escape-by-bequest  mechanism. 

The  defenses  of  this  proposal  to/t  capital 
gains  tax  reduction  thus  are  wanting  in  sub- 
stance. The  proposal  would  bestow  huge 
benefits  to  a  very  small  group  of  families.  To 
present  this  proposal  as  "tax  reform"  Is  In- 
deed ironical. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  proposal  hides  the 
current  capital  gains  tax  preferences  and 
alms  only  to  Increase  them,  while  drawing 
faulty  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  in- 
flation. 

If  one  were  serious  about  exploring  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  the  tax  system,  one 
could  examine  the  Idea  of  allowing  an  In- 
vestor to  "write  up"  the  purchase  price  of 
an  asset  by  the  amount  of  Inflation  that 
may  have  occurred  since  the  date  of  pur- 
chase. I.e.,  mtiltlplylng  the  purchase  price  by 
the  ratio  of  the  consumer  price  Index  in 
the  year  of  sale  to  the  index  in  the  year  of 
purchase. 

w  The  corrected  gain  then  could  be  included 
In  Income  under  a  proportion  schedule  which 
rises  as  the  holding  period  increases  (to  re- 
flect the  deferral  benefit)  and  any  accrued 
gain  would  be  subject  to  Income  taxation  on 
a  transfer  at  death.  Bond  holders  would  be 
allowed  their  Inflation  losses.  Other  effects 
of  inflation  on  the  tax  system  would  be  ex- 
amined. 


COAL  CONVERSION  AND  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
H.R.  14368,  the  Energy  Supply  and  En- 
vironmental Coordination  Act  of  1974. 
I  am  generally  satisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  Conference  deliberations  over  this 
bill,  which  provides  federal  authority  to 
mandate  conversion  to  the  use  of  coal  In 
certain  stationary  fuel-burning  sources 


and  authorizes  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  order  to  facilitate  such  con- 
versions. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
courage the  retui-n  to  using  coal,  an  in- 
digenous fuel  which  this  country  has  in 
great  abundance,  and  thereby  to  reduce 
our  dependency  on  foreign  imports  of 
residual  oil  as  the  primary  fuel  burned 
in  electric  generating  facilities.  In  order 
to  facilitate  such  conversions  to  coal,  the 
bill  authorizes  extensions  in  the  compli- 
ance dates  presently  applicable  to  fuel- 
burning  sources  for  controlling  the 
amount  of  sulfur  oxides  and  particulate 
matter  which  such  sources  may  emit  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Although  this  will  permit  such  power 
plants  to  delay  for  a  few  years  the  con- 
trols which  are  presently  required  under 
State  implementation  plans  to  carry  out 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  such  extensions  are 
confined  to  plants  located  in  those  re- 
gions where  the  health-related  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standards  will  not  be 
violated. 

To  this  end,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  conferees  agreed  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  I  suggested  when  this 
bill  was  first  considered  by  the  Senate; 
that  is,  to  deny  any  compliance  date  ex- 
tension to  any  source  located  in  an  air 
quality  control  regions  which  does  not 
now  meet  the  primary  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  for  sulfur  oxides  or  partic- 
ulate matter.  Thus,  unless  a  plant  located 
in  such  a  region  can  meet  the  emission 
limitation  presently  required  for  control- 
ling these  pollutants,  no  conversion  to 
coal  may  take  place.  Hiis  will  assure  the 
protection  of  public  health  in  those  re- 
gions which  are  now  the  dirtiest  and 
which  now  violate  the  health-related 
standards. 

F^irthermore,  no  compliance  date  ex- 
tension may  be  granted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EPA  imtil  a  fuel-burning 
source  submits  and  obtains  approval  of 
a  plan  for  compliance,  which  includes  its 
means  for  compliance  and  compliance 
schedule,  to  meet  by  January  1,  1979,  the 
most  stringent  degree  of  emission  reduc- 
tion that  the  plant  would  have  had  to 
achieve  under  the  State  implementation 
plan  prior  to  conversion. 

Thus  a  powerplant  cannot  convert  to 
coal  unless  It  has  firmly  committed  It- 
self to  meeting  the  original  state-imposed 
emission  limitation  for  that  plant  no 
later  than  January  1, 1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  offer  a  comment  concerning  sec- 
tion 7(c)(1)  of  the  conference  report. 
That  section  specifies: 

No  action  taken  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
sbeJl  be  deemed  a  major  federal  action  signif- 
icantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  share 
the  apprehension  which  others  have  ex- 
pressed over  the  effect  of  language  in 
the  fiscal  1974  Appropriations  Act  for 
Agriculture — environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  which 
prompted  the  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  em- 
bodied in  section  7(c)  (1).  As  I  read  the 


appropriations  statute,  it  does  not  in 
any  degree  change  existing  law  respect- 
ing the  extent  to  which  NEPA  impacts 
on  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Therefore,  in  my  judgment  curative 
amendments  were  not  required. 

Second,  having  said  that,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  NEPA  exemption  occuring 
in  section  7(c)(1)  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  narrowly  confined,  as  was  the 
NEPA  exemption  in  section  Sll'CXli 
of  the  1972  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  exempt 
EPA  from  only  the  impact  statement 
duties  set  out  in  section  102(2)  (C)  of 
NEPA.  These  specific  exemptions,  in 
other  words,  do  not  affect  the  other  im- 
portant provisions  of  NEPA  that  may  be 
applicable  to  EPA  in  its  actions  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  or  any  other  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  provisions  of  NEPA 
requiring  broad-based  balancing  in  de- 
cisionmaking, be  applicable  to  all  actions 
of  the  EPA  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  Only  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  requirements  to  all 
Federal  agencies  can  the  tendency  to 
view  specific  problems  with  tunnel  vision 
be  avoided.  It  is  wrong  to  focus  on  one 
problem,  and  in  attempting  to  achieve 
its  solution,  to  create  other  social  and 
environmental  problems.  Therefore,  it  is 
good  policy  to  require  EPA  to  examine 
the  full  range  of  social  and  environ- 
mental consequences  in  its  decisionmak- 
ing. I  am  aware  of  court  documents  to 
the  effect  that  EPA  is  exempt  from 
NEPA.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  state  of  the 
law,  then  I  recommend  that  this  situa- 
tion be  reviewed  in  any  revision  of  NEPA. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  HJl.  14368  settles  the  issue  of 
what  automobile  emission  limitations 
will  apply  in  model  year  1976. 1  favor  the 
continuation  of  the  1975  standards  for 
1  extr£.  year  because  I  believe  it  im- 
portant to  provide  corporate  planners 
with  the  degree  of  stability  that  is  nec- 
essary to  perfect  the  technology  for 
automobile  emission  control.  Further- 
more, manufacturers  needed  to  know 
last  fall  what  the  standards  would  be  for 
model  year  1976  automobiles  in  order  to 
design  emission  controls  for  nitrogen 
oxides  that  are  technically  compatible 
with  the  controls  that  will  be  in  place  for 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  mcoioxide  in 
model  1975  cars.  In  this  bill  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  has  confirmed  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  last  December  when 
it  passed  S.  2772;  this  was  long  overdue. 
I  also  favor  setting  the  statutory  stand- 
ard for  oxides  of  nitrogen  at  2.0  g/m  for 
model  year  1977  because,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  committee,  this  is 
the  level  which  appears  to  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  the  broadest  range  of  techno- 
logical options  for  tichievlng  emissions 
controls,  including  alternatives  to  the 
catalyst. 

On  balance,  I  believe  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Conference  regarding 
automobile  emissions  deadlines  will  con- 
tribute to,  rather  than  impede,  the  prog- 
ress toward  the  goal  of  clean  air. 
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COURT  NARROWS  "MIR  i\NDA' 

Pr<sident, 


C<  ngress. 


the 
was 


bat 


wi  .ming 


ths 


Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr 
?P66  thfc  Supreme  Court  hand^ 
d  cision  in  Miranda  v.  United 
U.S.   436    (1966>,    and,    in   m 
caused  considerable  dismay  i|i 
of  law  enlorcement. 

In  enacting  title  II  of  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Strepts 
1968  (Public  Law  90-351) 
effect,   expressed  its  concern 
rigid  requirements  of  Mlrandp 
provides    that    a    voluntary 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidenc* 
eral  criminal  trial  and  that 
of  a  Miranda-type  warning 
factor  to  be  considered  by  tht 
resolving    the    voluntariness 
U.S.C.  3501). 

Last  evening,  I  was  gratifiid 
the  news  story  in  the  Washini  :ton 
News  reporting  that  the  Supreme 
has  eased  somewhat  the 
the  rule  of  the  1966  Mlrandi. 
I  have  not  read  the  opinion, 
tag  to  the  news  story,  the  Co+rt, 
8  to  1,  decided  that  if  the 
short  of  the  full  range  of  advjce 
in  Miranda,  evidence  obtained 
of    police    questioning    of 
might  still  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  tills 
important  decision  by  the  Cou  -t 
It  as  one  more  definite  sign  tl  at 
slowly  getting  back  to  a  morJB 
balance  between  the  rights  of 
the  rights  of  the  criminal, 
been  swinging  too  far  In  fa\Jor 
criminal. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent 
story  from  the  Washington 
of   June    10,    1974,   be    printed 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
as  follows : 

COURT  Narrows  "MniANrJt 
(By  Fred  Barnes) 

The     Supreme  Court  today 
controversial    1966  Miranda  decl^on 
that  prosecutors  may  use  some 
talned  from  suspects  who  have 
vised  fuUy  ot  their  legal  rights. 

The  Miranda  ruling  had  barred 
court  of  any  evidence  gathered 
fend&nt  who  had  not  been  given 
warning  about  his  rights   to 
and  to  have  a  lawyer. 

Today,  the  court — voting  8-1 — 
the  warning  fell  short  of  the 
advice  spelled  out  In  the  Miranda 
evidence  obtained  as  a  result  of  j  oUce 
tlonlng  of  the  suspect  stUl  might 

"Just  as  the  law  does  not  req 
defendant  receive  a  perfect  triai, 
one.  It  cannot  realistically  requi^ 
llcemen   investigating   serious   ( 
no   errors   whatsoever,"   Justice 
Rehnquisfs  opinion  for  the  majotity 

"The  pressures  of  law  enforc«m<  nt 
vagaries  of  human  nature  would 
an  expectation  unrealistic,"  he 

However,  the  opinion  did  not 
ciflc  guidelines  on  how  much 
sion   in  a  Miranda  warning  woujd 
sldered  permissible.  Presumably, 
pend  on  case-by-case  rulings  in 

The  decision  came  in  one  of 
portant  criminal  cases  before 
this  term,  and  was  a  vlctc»7  for  v 
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the  Nixon  administration  and  many  prose- 
cutors. 

The  administration  had  strongly  supported 
the  Michigan  prosecutor  who  took  the  cas« 
to  the  highest  court,  urging  the  easing  of  the 
Miranda  requirement. 

Two  of  the  court's  liberal  Justices  who  or- 
dinarily favor  the  rights  of  defendant — Wil- 
liam J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marshal — 
Joined  in  the  case  with  six  Justices  who 
usually  support  the  powers  of  police  and 
prosecutors. 

Only  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  the 
court's  most  outspoken  liberal,  dissented. 

The  case  Involved  the  rape  of  a  43-year- 
old  woman  in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  In  1966.  Police, 
following  a  dog  who  had  been  left  In  the 
victim's  bouse,  arrested  Thomas  W.  Tucker. 

Before  questioning  him,  police  advised  him 
of  his  right  to  remain  silent  and  his  right 
to  have  a  lawyer  present.  But  they  failed  to 
inform  him  of  his  right  to  a  free  lawyer  IX 
he  could  not  afford  to  hire  one. 

The  Miranda  ruling  required  that  suspects 
be  told  of  811  three  rights  prior  to  Interroga- 
tion. 

Tucker,  as  an  alibi,  told  police  that  he 
was  with  a  friend  at  the  time  of  the  assaxilt. 
Police  then  went  to  the  friend,  but  he  linked 
Tucker  to  the  rape. 

The  friend  testified  in  court  against 
Tucker,  who  was  convicted.  However,  a  fed- 
eral Judge  later  upset  the  conviction  on  the 
ground  that  the  friend's  testimony  was  Im- 
proper since  it  had  resulted  from  police  ques- 
tioning of  Tucker  without  a  full  Miranda 
warning. 

The  highest  court's  nillng  today  reinstates 
the  conviction  of  Tucker.  The  majority  opin- 
ion concluded  that  none  of  Tucker's  consti- 
tutional rights  bad  been  violated. 


MR,  AND  MRS.  J,  MASON  DAVIS  OF 
BIRMINGHAM  TYPIFY  "AMERICA'S 
RISING  BLACK  MIDDLE  CLASS' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  its  cover 
story  for  the  issue  of  June  17,  1974,  Time 
magazine  featured  "America's  Rising 
Black  Middle  Class,"  relating  another 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  that  supports  our  country's  unique 
society  composed  of  peoples  from  every 
corner  of  this  globe. 

As  part  of  its  essay.  Time  includes  a 
featurette  entitled  "Two  Families  That 
Have  Made  It."  This  article  tells  the  suc- 
cess story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mason  Davis, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  Davis'  are 
widely  known  for  their  work  in  civic, 
business,  education,  and  political  fields. 

The  story,  I  believe,  illustrates  the 
uniqueness  of  this  land  which,  time  and 
time  again  in  its  long  history,  has  pro- 
vided opportunities  to  people  from  every 
comer  of  the  world,  from  every  racial 
and  religious  background,  willing  to  work 
toward  achieving  their  goals.  There  is  no 
question  tliat  some  have  had  to  work 
harder  than  others  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  but  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Percy  E.  Hughes  summed  up  the 
feeling  of  all  Americans  in  his  statement 
quoted  on  the  last  line  of  the  article: 

I'm  happy  with  the  fact  that  I  came  up  In- 
stead of  going  backwards. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
that  an  Alabama  family  was  chosen  to 
exemplify  the  contlnutag  transition  ta 
America's  lifestyle,  ajid  I  COTigratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  on  their  recognition. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  FAMn.nis  That  Havs  Made  It 
In  life-style,  attitude  and  aspiration,  the 
black  middle  class  Is  almost  as  diverse  as  any 
other  ethnic  group  of  comparable  Income. 
Some  of  this  diversity  Is  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing two  portraits,  one  of  a  long-established, 
upper-mlddle-income  black  family  in  the 
Deep  South,  another  of  a  newly  arrived  mid- 
dle-Income couple  In  the  North. 

THE   RKTNG    HBnE 

On  the  outskirts  of  Birmingham  stands 
tlie  black  suburban  development  of  Brlar- 
mont,  where  handsome  houses  sprawl  over 
huge  lots  arrayed  along  winding,  tree-lined 
streets.  One  of  the  most  attractive  homes  is 
a  $35,000  three -bedroom  ranch  with  avocado 
green  paneling,  a  sunken  living  room  and  a 
tv/o-car  garage.  A  dark  blue  Cadillac  and  a 
tau  Buick  compact  decorate  the  driveway. 
This  is  the  home  of  J.  Mason  Davis  and  June 
Davis  and  their  two  children,  the  family  on 
Time's  cover. 

Lawyer,  businessman  and  politician,  Davis, 
38,  personifies  the  growing  self-confidence 
and  influence  of  Birmingham's  black  upper 
middle  class.  He  is  a  member  of  both  the 
state  and  county  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittees. His  law  practice  is  expanding  so 
quickly  that  last  year  he  took  on  a  Junior 
partner  and  now  he  plans  to  add  another. 
ImporUnt  segments  of  the  city's  black  lead- 
ership are  urging  him  to  run  for  mayor. 

Davis'  rise  is  the  culmination  of  the  dreams 
of  his  grandfather,  C.  M.  Harris,  who  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  determined  to  carve  out 
an  economic  niche  that  would  shelter  his 
descendants  from  segregation.  He  started  a 
funeral  home  and  later  founded  the  Protec- 
tive Industrial  Insurance  Co.  of  Alabama.  In 
1967  It  put  up  the  money  with  which  the 
Acamar  Realty  and  Insurance  Agency — of 
which  Davis  is  part  owner — bought  the  site 
for  Briarmont.  The  profits  from  developing 
it  and  other  business  deals,  plus  the  grow- 
ing income  from  his  law  practice  (more  than 
$40,000  last  year)  could  some  day  make  Davis 
a  millionaire. 

He  has  seen  Birmingham  change  from  a 
city  so  segregated  that  civil  rights  workers 
called  It  the  "toughest  town  outside  of  South 
Africa"  to  an  "All-America"  city  cited  by  the 
National  Municipal  Leagiie  for  its  progress  in 
race  relations.  In  1961,  when  Davis  returned 
with  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Buffalo 
law  school,  "you  could  feel  the  tension.  The 
white  lawyers  weren't  friendly.  You  sort  of 
felt  alone."  Today,  things  are  relaxed  enough 
for  Davis  to  Joke  with  white  Judges  about  his 
great-grandfather,  B.  P.  Saffold.  a  19th  cen- 
txvcy  Justice  on  Alabama's  supreme  court. 
June  Davis,  on  her  Job  as  a  psychologist  for 
the  city  schools,  mixes  easily  with  the  Inte- 
grated staff.  Says  she:  "We  get  along  fine, 
but  I  don't  tell  myself  that  we're  In  love 
with  each  other." 

Davis'  aristocratic  background  could  ham- 
per his  political  ambitions.  "When  you  come 
from  a  middle-class  bag.  It's  not  easy  to  con- 
vince the  masses  that  you're  an  all-right 
dude,"  he  admits.  Sometimes  he  must  choose 
between  black  solidarity  and  his  own  best 
Judgment.  Kxample:  the  county  Democratic 
committee  "had  to  endorse  a  black  for  the 
county  commission  even  though  there  was  a 
Jewish  fellow  who  was  the  better  candidate. 
If  we  blacks  on  the  commission  had  taken 
the  stump  for  the  Jewish  fellow,  we  would 
have  been  vlllfled  as  Uncle  Toms." 

There  Is,  Davis  believes,  a  rift  between  tne 
black  middle  class  and  the  black  poor,  which 
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Is  reflected  In  a  wave  of  burglaries  in  Briar- 
mont and  other  "good"  black  neighborhoods. 
Since  1971  the  Davlses  have  twice  been  bur- 
glarized; they  now  have  iron  bars  on  their 
windovra  and  keep  a  German  shepherd  dog 
named  Santana. 

Above  all,  Davis  is  concerned  with  preserv- 
ing and  building  on  his  family's  money. 
"Every  person  who  lived  during  the  Depres- 
sion feels  a  sense  of  precarlousness,"  he  says. 
"I  hope  that  my  children  always  have  a  wary 
eye  toward  their  security.  It  may  be  that 
three  generations  of  blacks  amass  something 
and  that  the  fourth  generation  will  rip  it 
off."  The  Davlses'  children.  Karen,  16.  and 
Jay.  11,  are  being  trained  to  carry  on  the 
family  tradition.  Karen  wants  to  become  a 
musician,  but  her  father  hopes  to  persuade 
her  to  become  a  lawyer.  "She's  quite  a  politi- 
cian," he  says.  "She  went  out  of  her  way 
to  meet  white  kids  at  high  school,  while 
other  black  kids  segregated  themselves."  As 
for  Jay,  Davis  says:  "There's  nothing  I'd  like 
better  than  for  him  to  get  his  law  degree 
and  come  back  and  run  the  business." 

THE    STRIVING    ENTREPRENEUR 

Nearly  every  Friday,  Percy  E.  Hughes  of 
suburban  Greenburgh,  N.Y.,  rushes  home 
from  work,  quickly  changes  clothes  and  with 
his  wife  Jackie  speeds  down  the  parkway  to 
the  evening  service  at  the  Bronx  Church  of 
God  in  Christ.  Like  many  black  families  who 
have  only  recently  arrived  in  the  middle 
class,  the  Hugheses  have  built  their  lives 
around  the  church.  In  fact,  their  dedication 
to  the  fundamentalist  Pentecostal  church 
may  help  them  achieve  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant middle-class  aspirations:  buying  a 
home.  By  encouraging  the  Hugheses'  frugal- 
ity, the  church  is  helping  them  save  the 
money  for  a  down  payment. 

At  31,  Percy  Hughes  is  a  striver  who  is 
buUding  a  lawn-care  business.  He  has  been 
interested  In  gardening  since  he  earned 
pocket  money  with  his  grandfather's  lawn 
mower  In  Gordonsvllle,  Va.  At  13  he  began 
spending  summers  helping  his  father,  who 
migrated  to  Greenburgh  and  had  a  garden- 
ing service.  Hughes  Joined  him  full  time 
In  1961  after  dropping  out  of  a  segregated 
high  school  because  "I  had  faith  I  wasn't  go- 
ing to  pass  English." 

Six  years  later,  after  he  married  Jackie, 
whom  he  had  met  at  church,  his  father  set 
him  up  In  the  trade.  "He  gave  me  an  old 
truck,  two  mowers  and  about  ten  clients," 
Hughes  recalls.  Now  he  owns  two  trucks  and 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  lawn-care 
equipment  and  employs  several  workers  at 
$3.50  an  hour.  He  has  45  customers  who  pay 
him  an  averge  $60  month;  about  two-thirds 
of  them.  Including  Singer  Cab  Calloway  and 
Dancer  Pearl  Primus,  are  black.  That  gives 
him  a  measure  of  satisfaction:  "I  like  to  see 
my  people  progress.  I  don't  envy  them.  I  take 
pride  in  their  success  because  I  know  where 
they  came  from." 

Last  year  Hughes  cleared  $7,000  from  the 
business  and  another  $1,300  working  during 
the  cold,  off-season  months  as  a  security 
guard.  His  wife  earns  $9,400  as  a  secretary  to 
David  Robinson  in,  a  black  lawyer  who  is 
regional  counsel  to  Xerox.  She  started  in 
secretarial  work  by  enrolling  in  a  three- 
month  program  in  which  IBM  paid  people 
to  study  shorthand,  typing  and  English.  Now 
she  is  learning  to  be  a  legal  secretary  so  that 
she  can  earn  still  more. 

The  Hugheses  have  something  that  many 
other  Americans  would  envy :  an  almost  debt- 
free  life.  Prom  the  plastic-slipcovered  furni- 
ture to  the  color  television  console,  every- 
thing In  their  $217-a-month,  two-bedroom 
apartment  Is  fully  paid  for.  Their  only  major 
bill  Is  the  note  on  their  1972  Ford  Gran  To- 
rino Sport,  which  will  be  paid  off  this  year. 


The  Hugheses  hope  to  buy  a  home  within 
the  next  five  years.  MeanwhUe,  says  Hughes, 
"we're  living  comfortable,  but  it'll  take  me 
a  few  years  to  reach  certain  goals.  I'm  happy 
with  the  fact  that  I  came  up  Instead  of  going 
backwards." 


GORGING  THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 
WITH  OIL  MONEY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  12,  1974,  a  col- 
umn by  Joseph  Alsop  appeared  entitled 
"Gorging  the  Financial  System  With  Oil 
Money." 

Mr.  Alsop,  in  perceptive  fashion,  calls 
our  attention  to  the  economic  danger  of 
"unmanageable  sums  of  money"  and 
trade  deficits  which  the  world  financial 
system  will  have  to  contend  with  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  oil  profit  influx.  Mr.  Alsop 
quotes  David  Rockefeller  in  warning  that 
the  present  world  financial  situation 
could  become  economically  and  politi- 
cally chaotic. 

The  article  is  cogent  and  explicit  in 
its  warnings.  I  think  we  would  be  wise  to 
be  alert  to  the  very  real  danger  caused 
by  the  financial  strain  of  profit  influx 
into  the  world  financial  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent Mr.  Alsop's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gorging   the   Financial   System   With   On. 
Monet 

In  Europe,  the  economic  equivalent  of  the 
Bible's  "cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand" 
is  already  there,  hovering  on  the  horizon  for 
all  to  see.  On  all  the  evidence  to  date,  the 
cloud  foretells  a  great  tempest  In  the  fairly 
near  future. 

The  nature  of  the  cloud  Is  simple  enough. 
Owing  to  a  lag  in  the  payments  system,  the 
oil  producing  countries  only  recently  began 
to  take  in  their  huge  profits  from  the  new 
high  oil  prices.  They  have  had  most  of  the 
money  earned  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974  for 
not  much  more  than  two  months.  They  wlU 
not  get  the  profits  of  the  second  quarter 
until  midsummer. 

Yet  even  the  first  quarter  profits  are  prov- 
ing to  be  unmanageable.  The  Arab  oil  pro- 
ducers, particularly,  have  mostly  banked 
their  money  in  Europe  in  the  form  of  short 
term  Euro-dollar  deposits.  As  a  result,  even 
the  biggest  banks  are  now  so  gorged  with 
this  oil  money  that  they  have  Just  begun 
refusing  such  deposits  at  more  than  4  per 
cent  interest,  or  even  refusing  the  deposits 
absolutely. 

In  other  words,  the  first  outpost  of  the 
world  financial  system  to  feel  the  strain  is 
already  proving  to  be  unequal  to  the  strain. 
But  this  Initial  strain  from  the  new  oil 
money  is  a  mere  trifle  to  what  the  whole 
world  financial  system  will  somehow  have  to 
withstand  before  long. 

This  country's  two  outstanding  forecasters 
In  this  field,  the  staff  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  the  Independent  p>etroIetun 
expert.  Walter  Levey,  have  Just  admitted  to 
excessive  conservatism.  Fortunately,  both 
estimated  that  after  paying  for  all  possible 
Imports,  the  oil  producing  countries  would 
have  $50  billion  left  over  to  Invest  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Their  new  figure  Is  $60  billion. 

In  other  words,  this  problem  of  the  new  oil 
money  Is  getting  bigger,  not  smaller.  With 
$60  billion  to  Invest,  in  fact,  the  oU  produc- 
ing countries  wlU  have  to  find  ways  to  place 


an  amount  of  money.  In  just  one  year,  equiv- 
alent to  about  two  thirds  the  total  value 
of  all  the  overseas  Investments  of  the  United 
States  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Before  the  new  high  oil 
prices,  the  oil  producing  countries  had  al- 
ready accumulated  reserves  of  about  $14 
billion.  Looking  further  down  the  road,  the 
wise  head  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
David  Rockefeller,  has  recently  noted  tha:; 
the  oil  producers'  reserves  will  reach  abou: 
$140  billion  In  1975,  and  will  pass  $200  billion 
in  1976. 

These  are  enormous  transfers  of  wealth 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  little  group 
of  oil  producers.  As  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  made 
plain,  the  world  financial  system  has  never 
before  had  to  handle  such  transfers,  and  l.s 
almost  wholly  unequipped  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  richest  oil 
producers  are  also  unequipped  to  handle  the 
mountains  of  gold  they  are  now  accumulat- 
ing. The  latest  single  accumulation  will  un- 
questionably be  made  by  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
Instance.  Yet  the  Saudi  Arabian  monetary 
agency  is  still  a  vestlgal  institution,  which 
keeps  its  books  in  Arabic — and  entirely  by 
hand! 

Naturally,  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  from  Ku- 
wait down  through  the  Persian  Gulf  hotel 
rooms  are  literally  unobtainable  because  ot 
the  hosts  of  foreign  financiers  and  promoters 
who  have  flocked  in  to  tell  the  oil  producers 
how  to  spend  or  invest  their  money.  Much 
of  this  activity  is  shady,  but  not  all  of  It. 
The  Chase  Manhattan,  for  instance,  is  open- 
ing a  merchant  bank  as  a  Joint  enterprise 
with  the  Saudi  Arabian  government. 

For  this  coimtry,  there  may  even  be  a 
short-term  gold  lining.  In  the  opinion  of  both 
Walter  Levey  and  the  Chase  Manhattan  staff, 
the  United  States  is  the  natural  refuge  for 
final  deposits  or  Investment  of  much  of  the 
new  oil  money.  Thus  our  balances  of  pay- 
ments may  show  huge  surplus  on  capital  ac- 
count, partly  concealing  the  deficit  In  the 
trading  account  that  high  oil  prices  will 
cause. 

Over  time,  however,  the  poorer  nations' 
total  Inability  to  pay  for  the  energy  they 
need;  pliis  the  trading  deficits  due  to  be 
Incurred  by  almost  all  the  richer  nations: 
plus  the  unmanageable  sums  of  money  the 
world  financial  system  will  be  called  upon  to 
manage,  can  all  add  up  to  "economic  and 
political  chaos,"  marked  by  "disruptive  do- 
mestic unemployment  and  depression."  The 
omnibus  quotations,  once  again,  are  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  one  hope  for  a  solution — and  it  Is  a 
slender  one — lies  in  the  total  transformation 
of  the  Mldeastern  scene  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer's diplomacy.  But  nowadays  the  new 
game  of  hunt-the-Secretary  of  State  has 
been  added  to  hunt-the-Presldent. 

You  can  argue.  In  fact,  that  Washington 
Watergating  while  the  tempest  approaches  is 
worse  than  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burned. 


FOREIGN   STUDENTS   AND   JOBS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Immigration  and  Natui'al- 
ization  Service  (INS)  issued  an  order 
concerning  the  summer  employment  of 
foreign  students  in  this  coimtry.  Apart 
from  changing  the  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing a  work  permit,  the  apparent  intent 
of  the  order  was  to  eliminate  most  for- 
eign students  from  the  labor  market. 
There  is  perhaps  good  resison  to  modify 
and  change  some  of  the  long-standing 
regulations  which  apply  to  these  stu- 
dents; but  for  those  few  students  who  de- 
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pend  on  summer  employment,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  INS  order  car  le  so  late 
in  the  school  year.  Hopefully,  the  new 
regulations  are  being  implemeiited  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  compassion  and 
decency.  And  because  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  many  over  its  longer  te  m  rami- 
fications, I  am  also  hopeful  tha  ;  the  INS 
and  the  Department  of  State  will  ac- 
tively review  the  new  order  in  1  he  broad 
context  of  our  foreign  relatione  and  the 
traditional  encouragement  our  Govern- 
ment has  given  to  the  exchange  and 
movement  of  both  American  anp  foreign 
students. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  Senators  an  editor  al  in  the 
Jime  12  issue  of  the  New  Yoik  Times, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  tha ;  the  text 
of  the  article  be  printed  in  the  I  ^cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  thf  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrtJDENTS     AND     JOBS 

An  estimated  17,000  foreign 
the  150.000  who  are  enrolled  In 
leges  face  Qnancial  difficulties 
U  the  United  States  Immigration 
urallzatlon  Service  enforces  its 
prohibiting   these   students    from 
temporary  employment.  Unless  the 
tlon  authorities  are  generous  in 
to  make  exceptions  in  hardship 
students  may  actually  have  to  cut 
les  short  and  return  to  their  hom« 
if   they   are  prevented   from   su 
their  funds  during  the  vacation 

In  tightening  existing  work  rul^ 
migration  authorities  are 
current  economic  downturn  with 
to  protect   the  Job   opportunities 
vantaged  American  youths, 
tual  number  of  Jobs  involved  Is 
signillcant,    officials    argue    that 
American  should  be  displaced  by 
national  when  Jobs  are  so  hard  to 

It  is  nevertheless  an  overs 
treat  the  problem  as  nothing  but 
of  Job  openings.  The  opportunity 
an  American  setting  can  be  an 
even   necessary  part  of  a  foreign 
total   educational   experience.    Ra 
looking  at  the  matter  purely  from 
of  view  of  the  Immigration  laws 
and  downs  of  the  economy 
governmental    planners  ought   to 
ways  of  simultaneously  expandln 
ment  opportunities  for  foreign 
the  United  States  and  for  Amerlcaii 
abroad.    Such    an    approach    couIC 
young  people's  foreign  study 
out   creating  too  unfavorable  a 
youth  Jobs  in  any  country. 

Simply  barrtng  foreign  students 
plementlng  their  funds  by  means 
employment  will  have  the  effect 
Ing  the  less  affluent  from  study 
turning  that  Important  educatic 
tunlty  into  the  exclusive  privilege 
UntU    more    satisfactory 
worked  out,  the  Immigration 
help  avert  unnecessary  hardship 
Ing  the  rules  with  a  maximum  of 
and  a  minimum  of  rigidity. 
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peal of  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organization.  Because  of  my  con- 
cern about  the  misunderstandings  and 
misinformation  contained  in  the  article 
I  have  prepared  a  letter  presenting  a 
factual  description  of  PSRO  and  how  it 
works.  This  letter  will  be  sent  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman:  Within  the  past  few 
days  you  received  a  letter  dated  June  7,  1974 
from  Congressmen  Rarlck  and  Crane  con- 
cerning the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization  section  of  P.L.  92-603. 

In  their  letter  they  called  upon  you  to 
Join  them  as  co-sponsors  of  legislation  to 
repeal  the  PSRO  provision. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  PSRO  pro- 
vision in  the  Congress,  I  feel  I  must  reply 
to  the  material  which  was  sent  to  you  pur- 
portedly as  a  "fact  sheet"  on  PSRO's.  Most 
unfortunately  this  material  contained  a 
number  of  slprnlflcant  inaccuracies  and  mis- 
statements which  I  will  address  below. 

Let's  begin  at  the  beginning.  During  our 
deliberations  on  Medicare  legislation  over  a 
three-year  period  from  1069  to  1972.  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  saw  a  clear  need 
for  establishing  effective  mechanl.<!ms  to  re- 
view and  audit  the  soaring  Governmental  ex- 
penditures, now  amounting  to  $25  bUllon,  for 
heal  til  .services  under  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid programs. 

As  any  Member  of  Congress  will  recognize, 
in  order  for  us  to  discharge  our  responsl- 
bllUles  to  the  public,  we  must  have  some 
way  to  assure  that  piiblic  funds  are  being 
appropriately  spent.  Prior  to  PSRO,  review 
and  ai.idit  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  expen- 
ditures was  carried  out  by  employees  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  State  agen- 
cies and  insurance  company  personnel.  Many 
doctors  objected  to  this  sort  of  review  and  we 
agreed  with  them.  The  PSRO  amendment 
represents  an  attempt  to  establish  a  mechan- 
ism whereby  local  physicians  themselves  can 
review  the  quality  and  necessity  of  health 
services  provided  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  rather  than  having  this 
review  be  done  by  clerks  and  bureaucrats. 
TTie  doctors  In  an  area  are  not  required  or 
forced  to  assume  review  responsibility.  It  is 
absolutely  voluntary  on  their  part. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  are  not  alone 
In  seeing  the  need  for  and  supporting  effec- 
tive professional  review  mechanisms  such  as 
PSRO.  The  Department  of  HEW  strongly  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  PSRO  provision  of 
law.  Drafters  of  most  of  the  major  National 
Health  Insurance  bills  including  the  Admin- 
istration, Senator  Kennedy,  Chairman  Mills. 
Chairman  Long  and  Senator  Rlbicoff,  have 
Included  the  PSRO  provisions  in  their  health 
insurance  legislation. 

In  addition,  physicians  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  have  recognized  I>8RO  for  what 
it  Is — a  chance  for  physicians  to  review  them- 
selves rather  than  being  reviewed  by  non- 
physlclans — and  have  supported  the  PSRO 
provision.  State  medical  societies  such  as 
those  in  Utah.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Mlssis- 
Bippl,  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  support  the 
PSRO  provisions  of  law.  In  addition,  prestig- 
ious national  medical  specialty  societies  such 
as  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  are  sup- 
portive of  the  PSRO  statute. 

Now  let   me  address   for   a   moment  the 


Inaccuracies  contained  In  the  material  you 
were  sent. 

1.  The  material  said  that,  "The  Secretary 
of  HEW  is  authorized  to  establish  "norms" 
of  health  care,  which  will  Inevitably  mean 
standardization  of  medicine  and  a  decline 
in  quality  of  medical  care." 

In  fact,  the  law  calls  for  the  Iccal  physi- 
cians to  establish  ranges  of  norms  which  in 
rare  cases  only  may  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  National  Professional  Standards  Review 
Council,  composed  entirely  of  non-govern- 
mental physicians.  At  no  point  can  the  Sec- 
retary in  any  way  establish  or  dictate  norms 
of  medical  care  under  PSRO.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  these  norms  are  guidelines 
only — professionally  developed  checkpoints 
beyond  or  below  which  it  is  reasonable  for 
his  peers  to  ask  a  physician  why  certain  care 
was  or  was  not  provided. 

2.  The  material  said  that.  "To  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  development  of  these 
"norms",  the  employees  of  the  193  regional 
PSRO's  are  permitted  to  enter  physicians' 
offices  and  inspect  the  private  medlc&l  records 
of  ALL  patients.  This  is  an  Invasion  of  pilvacy 
and  a  violation  of  doctor-patient  confiden- 
tiality." 

Actually,  the  amendment  merely  allows  the 
local  physicians  where  they  so  choose  to  In- 
sp^t  medical  records  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid patients  to  the  extent  they  find  It  neces- 
sary to  review  a  coUeague's  practice.  The 
PSRO  law  contains  stricter  penalties  for 
breech  of  confidentiality  than  any  present 
health  Insurance  laws  or  regulations.  Addi- 
tionally, authority  to  Inspect  records  ante- 
dates PSRO  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Under 
PSRO  it  would  be  undertaken  only  in  un- 
usual situations  exercising  professional  dis- 
cretion; under  prior  in  law  those  same  record 
could  bo  reviewed  by  Insurance  company  and 
government  personnel. 

3.  The  material  says  that,  "These  'norms 
will  then  be  used  to  deteimlne  the  necessitj 
of  hospital  admissions,  length  of  stay,  na- 
ture and  number  of  medical  tests,  type  of 
treatment  and  what  pharmaceuticals  a  physi- 
cian may  prescribe.  This  is  clearly  cookbook 
medicine  and  medicine  by  averages." 

Actually,  the  norms  referred  to  in  the 
legislation,  as  I  mentioned  above,  are  estab- 
lished by  the  local  practicing  physicians  in 
an  area  and  are  used  merely  as  points  of 
reference  or  checkpoints  In  the  review  proc- 
ess. They  do  not  serve  as  determinants  of 
acceptable  care  or  barriers  to  further  care. 
Without  any  norms  to  review  against,  re- 
view becomes  meaningless.  The  development 
of  such  norms,  to  be  used  as  checkpoints, 
has  been  supported  by  many  major  national 
medical  specialty  societies.  Again,  all  of  this 
antedates  PSRO.  State  agencies  and  insur- 
ance company  agents  under  Medicare  were 
applying  their  own — anonymously  developed 
and  applied — norms  In  determining  whether 
care  provided  was  reasonable  for  payment 
under   Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

4.  The  material  states  that.  "Payment  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  may  also 
be  denied  if  the  PSRO  determines  that  medi- 
cal care  was  not  'medically  necessary'  or 
might  have  been  provided  'more  economi- 
caUy.'  This.  In  effect,  amounts  to  the  ra- 
tioning of  health  care." 

Actually,  current  Medicare  law,  along  with 
nearly  all  private  health  Insurance  policies, 
says  that  only  necessary  medical  care  will 
be  paid  for.  This  is  not  rationing.  Ration- 
ing Is  when  the  Government  says  that  only 
certain  services  will  be  paid  for.  For  ex- 
ample, two  visits  to  the  physician  a  month. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  rationing  that 
some  State  Medicaid  programs  have  resorted 
to  in  the  absence  of  effective  review,  and 
exactly  the  type  of  rationing  PSRO  Is  de- 
signed to  eliminate. 
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5.  The  material  states,  "Doctors  who  fall 
to  follow  these  norms'  may  be  subject  to  a 
$5,000  fine,  litigation,  or  may  be  forced  to 
pay  for  the  'unnecessary  treatment'.  This  is 
unusually  harsh  punishment." 

Actually,  the  amendment  contains  provi- 
sions for  the  local  physician  to  assess  sanc- 
tions where  they  feel  they  are  necessary. 
Obviously,  if  the  local  physicians  are  to  ef- 
fectively discharge  their  review  responsibili- 
ties, they  must  have  some  sanctions  at  their 
disposal.  Hopefully,  educational  efforts  wiU 
correct  improper  practice  In  most  cases.  Re- 
payments of  anywhere  from  $1  to  $5,000  Is 
actually  a  less  "harsh"  penalty  than  the 
total  suspension  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid participation  authorized  under  other 
sections  of  law. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  which  will  give  you  further  back- 
ground concerning  the  PSRO  provision.  It 
Is  especially  important  to  note  the  large 
number  of  physician -sponsored  organiza- 
tions (beginning  on  page  12)  who  have  al- 
ready requested  formal  PSRO  status. 

I  hope  you  will  review  this  material  care- 
fully before  making  any  decisions  on  this 
Important  matter.  If  I  or  my  staff  can  be  of 
any  help  to  you.  please  feel  free  to  call  my 
office. 

Sincerely, 

Wallace  F.  BENNEXr. 


A  PROFESSOR'S   'STREET  LESSONS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  respect  and  gratitude  due  our  law 
enforcement  ofiBcers,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  a  recent  report  by 
Dr.  George  L.  Klrkham,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor, School  of  Criminology,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  en- 
titled "A  Professor's  'Street  Lessons'" 
and  a  synopsis  of  this  report  by  William 
P.  Buckley  Jr.,  "Crimintdogist  As  Cop," 
which  appeared  in  the  June  6  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star-Ne^v-s. 

This  report  relates  the  enlightening 
experience  of  one  criminologist  who  like 
many  of  us  have  stood  in  judgment  and 
harshly  criticized  our  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  handling  of  police  matters. 
This  reprart  expresses  the  one-sided  basis 
(rf  such  judgment.  It  details  not  only  the 
burdensome  and  demanding  task  facing 
policemen  performing  their  duty,  but 
also  the  immerited  discredit  and  disre- 
spect that  is  all  too  common  these  days. 

May  I  reiterate  f  i-«n  a  statement  that 
I  formally  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  be  a 
police  officer  in  our  troubled  society  and 
that  the  physical  risk  of  being  a  police 
officer  is  high.  Dr.  Kirkham's  report  ex- 
presses one  individual's  conscious  reali- 
zation of  this  fact  acquired  by  stepping 
into  the  pohceman's  shoes  for  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  read  these 
articles  without  feeling  a  deeper  sense  of 
appreciation  for  those  men  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  law  enforcement.  I  hope 
every  individual  in  this  country  will  read 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Kirkham's  article  and  Mr. 
Buckley's  new  synopsis  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Reprinted  from  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 

BuUetln,  March  1974) 

A  Pbofessor's  "Sthket  Lessons" 

(By  Dr.  George  L.  Klrkham) 

As  policemen  have  come  under  increas- 
ing criticism  by  various  Individuals  and 
groups  In  our  society  in  recent  years,  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  how  many  times  they 
have  clenched  their  teeth  and  wished  they 
could  expose  their  critics  to  only  a  few  of  the 
harsh  realities  which  their  Job  Involves. 

Persons  such  as  myself,  members  of  the 
academic  community,  have  traditionally 
been  quick  to  find  fault  with  the  police. 
From  isolated  incidents  reported  by  the  vari- 
ous news  media,  we  have  fashioned  for  our- 
selves a  stereotyped  image  of  the  police  offi- 
cer which  conveniently  conforms  to  our  no- 
tions of  what  he  Is.  We  see  the  brutal  cop. 
the  racist  cop,  the  grafting  cop,  the  discourt- 
eous cop.  What  we  do  not  see,  however.  Is 
the  image  of  thousands  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  struggling  against  almost  impos- 
sible odds  to  preserve  our  society  and  every- 
thing In  It  which  we  cherish. 

For  some  years,  first  as  a  student  and  later 
as  a  professor  of  criminology.  I  found  myself 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  most  of  us  who 
write  books  and  articles  on  the  police  have 
never  been  policemen  ourselves.  I  began  to 
be  bothered  Increasingly  by  many  of  my  stu- 
dents who  were  former  policemen.  Time  and 
again,  they  would  respond  to  my  frequently 
critical  lectures  on  the  police  with  the  argu- 
ment that  I  could  not  possibly  understand 
what  a  police  officer  has  to  endure  in  modern 
society  until  I  had  been  one  myself.  Under 
the  weight  of  this  frustration,  and  my  per- 
sonal conviction  that  knowledge  has  an  ap- 
plied as  well  as  a  theoretical  dimension,  I 
decided  to  take  up  this  chaUenge:  I  would 
become  a  policeman  myself  as  a  means  of 
establishing  once  and  for  all  the  accuracy  of 
what  I  and  other  criminologists  had  been 
saying  about  the  police  for  so  long. 

FROM  PaOFESSOB  TO  COP 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  announced  Inten- 
tion to  become  a  uniformed  patrolman  was 
at  first  met  with  fairly  widespread  disbelief 
on  the  part  of  family,  friends,  and  col- 
leagues alike.  At  31,  with  a  family  and  an 
established  career  aa  a  criminologist.  I  was 
surely  an  unlikely  candidate  for  the  poslUon 
of  police  recruit.  The  very  idea,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  was  outrageous  and  absurd.  I 
was  told  that  no  police  administrator  in  his 
right  mind  would  allow  a  representative  of 
the  academic  world  to  enter  his  organiza- 
tion. It  had  never  been  done  and  could  not 
be  done. 

Fortunately,  many  of  my  students,  who 
either  had  been  policemen  or  were  at  the 
time,  sounded  a  far  more  optimistic  and 
enthusiastic  note.  Police  administrators  and 
officers  alike,  they  said,  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  expose  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  the  problems  of  their 
occupation.  If  one  of  ns  were  really  willing 
to  see  and  feel  the  policeman's  world  from 
behind  a  badge  and  blue  uniform.  Instead 
of  from  the  safe  and  comfortable  vantage 
point  of  a  classroom  or  university  office,  po- 
lice officers  themselves  would  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  make  the  opportunity  avail- 
able. Despite  these  assurances  from  my 
poUcemen-stvidents.  I  remained  skeptical 
over  my  chances  of  being  allowed  to  do  such 
an  unorthodox  thing. 

This  skepticism  was.  however,  soon  to  be 
overcome.  One  of  my  better  criminology 
students  at  tlie  time  «*s  a  young  police  of- 
ficer on  educktional  leave  from  the  Jackaoa- 
vUle,  FU..  Sheriff's  OflDce.  Upon  learning  of 


my  desire  to  become  a  police  ofBcer  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  problems  of  police- 
men, he  urged  me  to  contact  Sheriff  Dale 
Carson  and  Undersheriff  D.  K.  Brown  of  his 
departnvent  with  my  proposaL  I  had  earlier 
heard  other  police  officers  describe  the  con- 
solidated 800-man  force  of  JacksonvlUe- 
Duval  County  as  oite  of  the  most  progressive 
departments  in  tLe  country.  I  learned  that 
Sheriff  Carson  and  Undersheriff  Brown,  two 
former  FBI  Agents,  hart  won  considerable  re- 
spect in  the  law  enforcement  profession  as 
enlightened   and  Innovative   administrators. 

The  size  and  composition  of  Jacksonville, 
as  weU  as  Its  nearness  to  my  university  and 
home,  made  It  appear  to  be  an  ideal  location 
for  what  I  wished  to  do.  Numbering  Just 
over  one -half  million  residents,  Jacksonville 
lmpres£ed  me  as  being  the  kind  of  large  and 
rapidly  growing  American  city  which  inevi- 
tably experiences  the  major  social  problems 
of  our  time:  crime  and  delinquency,  racial 
unrest,  poverty,  and  mental  Illness.  A  seaport 
and  industrial  center.  Jacksonville  offered  a 
diversity  ol  urban,  suburban,  and  even  rural 
populations  in  Its  vast  land  area.  I  took  par- 
ticular note  of  the  fact  that  It  contained  a 
fairly  typical  Inner-clty  slum  section  and 
black  ghetto.  Ijoth  of  which  were  In  the 
process  of  being  transformed  through  a  mas- 
sive program  of  lurban  redevelopment.  This 
latter  feature  was  especially  important  to  me 
Insofar  as  I  wanted  to  personally  e-xperlence 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  today's  city  po- 
liceman. It  was,  after  all.  he  who  had  tradi- 
tionally been  the  subject  of  such  intense  in- 
terest and  criticism  on  the  part  of  social 
scientists  such  as  myself. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  both  Sheriff  Carson 
and  Undersheriff  Brown  were  not  only  sup- 
portive but  enthusiastic  as  well  over  my 
proposal  to  become  a  city  patrolman.  I  made 
it  clear  to  them  at  the  outset  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  function  as  an  observer  or  reserve 
officer,  but  rather  wanted  to  become  a  fully 
sworn  and  full-time  member  of  their  depart- 
ment for  a  period  of  between  4  and  6  months. 
I  further  sUted  that  I  hoped  to  spend  most 
of  this  period  working  as  a  uniformed  pa- 
trolman in  those  inner  city  beats  most  char- 
acterized by  violence,  poverty,  social  unrest, 
and  high  crime  rates.  They  agreed  to  thij^, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  would  first 
have  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  any 
other  police  candidate.  1  would,  for  example. 
ha\'e  to  submit  to  a  thorough  character  in- 
vestigation, a  pb^^ical  examination,  arwl 
would  have  to  meet  the  same  training  stanci- 
ards  applied  to  all  other  Florida  police  offi- 
cers. Since  I  was  to  be  unpaid.  I  would  be 
exempted  from  departmMital  civil  service  re- 
quirements. 

HESTTLING    AN    IMAGE 

Both  Carson  and  Brovsm  set  about  over- 
coming various  administrative  and  Insur- 
ance problems  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  In 
advance  of  my  becoming  a  police  officer.  Sup- 
pose, for  example.  I  should  be  Injured  or 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  or  should  injurr;  or 
klU  someone  else.  What  of  the  department 
and  city's  UabUlty?  These  and  other  IssTies 
were  gradually  resolved  with  considerable 
effort  on  their  part.  The  only  stipulation  set 
forth  by  both  administrators  was  one  with 
which  I  strongly  agreed:  for  the  sake  of 
morale  and  confidence  In  the  department, 
every  officer  must  know  In  advance  exactly 
who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing.  Other  than 
being  m  the  unusual  position  of  a  "patrol- 
man-professor," I  would  be  Indistinguish- 
able from  other  officers  in  every  respect,  from 
the  standard  Issue  .38  Smith  and  Wesson 
revolver  I  would  carry  to  the  badge  and  uni- 
form I  would  wear. 

The  biggest  and  final  obstacle  which  I 
laced  was  the  necessity  that  I  comply  fully 
with  a  1967  Florida  Police  Stand&rds  law, 
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which  requires  that  every  police 
deputy  sheriff  In  the  State  complete 
mum  of  280  hours  of  law 
Ing  prior  to  being  sworn  In  and 
regular  duty.  Since  I  had  a  full 
slty  Job  nearly  200  miles  from 
this  meant  that  I  would  be  unable 
the  regular  sheriff's  academy.  I 
to   attend   a   certified   academy   In 
area,  something  which  I  arranged 
Sheriff  Carson's  sponsorship. 

For  4  months,  4  hours  each  ev 
5  nights  a  week,  I  attended  the 
area  police  academy,  along  with 
classmates.   As   a   balding 
first  stood  out  as  an  oddity  In 
young  men  destined  to  become  loc^l 
forcement  officers.  With  the  passi 
however,  they  came  to  accept  me 
We     Joked,     drank     coffee,     and 
through   various   examinations 
together.  At  first  known  only  as  ' 
sor,"   the   men    later   nicknamed 
over  my  good-natured  protests. 

As  the  days  stretched  Into  week; 
weeks  into  months,  I  took  lengthy 
the     interviewing     of     witnesses 
scenes,   investigated    imaginary 
dents,  and  lifted  fingerprints.  Somn 
went  home  after  hours  of  physic 
training    with    my    uniformly 
stronger  peers   with   tired   muscle 
and  the  feeimg  that  I  should  have 
examined   for   undertaking   such 
project. 

As  someone  who  had  never  fired  a 
I  quickly  grew  accustomed  to  the 
revolvers  firing  at  the  cardboard 
which  our  minds  transformed  into 
ants  at  the  sound  of  the  range 
learned    how    to    properly    make 
approach  a  front  door  or  darkened 
question    suspects,    and    a 
things  that  every  modern  police 
know.  After  what  seemed  an  etemlt  r 
tlon  from  the  academy  finally  came 
It  what  was  to  become  the  most 
rewarding  educational  experience 
I  became  a  policeman. 
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I  will  never  forget  standing  In 
Jacksonville  police  station  on  that 
I  felt  Incredibly  awkward  and  consi 
the  new  blue  uniform  and  creakln  ? 
Whatever  confidence  in  my  ability    - 
Job"  I  had  gained  during  the  acade 
to  evaporate  as  I  stood  there  watching 
blue  figures   hurrying   in   the   eve  ilng 
toward  assembly.  After  some  mlnuljes 
moned  the  courage  to  walk  into 
and    Into    my    new    career    as    a 
patrolman. 

That  first  day  seems  long  ago  ;  low.  As  I 
write  this,  I  have  completed  over  100  tours 
of  duty  as  a  patrolman.  Althouf  h  still  a 
rookie  officer,  so  much  has  happer  ed  in  the 
short  ^ace  of  6  months  that  I  will  never 
again  be  either  the  same  man  or  the  same 
scientist  who  stood  in  front  of  tl  le  station 
on  that  first  day.  While  It  is  har  1  to  even 
begin  to  describe  within  a  brief  s  rtlcle  the 
many  changes  which  have  occurrsd  within 
me  during  this  time,  I  would  lik(  to  share 
with  fellow  policemen  and  colleag  les  in  the 
academic  community  a  few  of  wha  t  I  regard 
as  the  more  important  of  what  I  wfll  call  my 
"street  lessons." 

I  had  edways  personally  been  of 
ion  that  police  officers  greatly  exag 
amount   of    verbal    disrespect    an< 
abuse  to  which  they  are  subjected 
line  of  duty.  During  my  first  few 
street   officer,  I  lived  blissfully  1 
bubble  which  was  soon  to  burst.  Ak 
professor,  I  had  grown  accustomed 
treated  with  uniform  respect  and 
by  those  I  encountered.  I  8omeh(Jw 
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assumed  that  this  same  quality  of  respect 
would  carry  over  Into  my  new  role  as  a  po- 
liceman. I  was,  after  all,  a  representative  of 
the  law,  identifiable  to  all  by  the  badge  and 
uniform  I  wore  as  someone  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  society.  Surely  that  fact  would 
entitle  me  to  a  measure  of  respect  and  coop- 
eration—or so  I  thought.  I  quickly  found 
that  my  badge  and  uniform,  rather  than 
serving  to  shield  me  from  such  things  as  dis- 
respect and  violence,  only  acted  as  a  magnet 
which  drew  me  toward  many  individuals 
who  hated  what  I  represented. 

I  had  discounted  on  my  first  evening  the 
warning  of  a  veteran  sergeant  who,  after 
hearing  that  I  was  about  to  begin  work  as  a 
patrolman,  shook  his  head  and  cautioned, 
"You'd  better  watch  yourself  out  there.  Pro- 
fessor! It  gets  pretty  rough  sometimes!"  I 
was  soon  to  find  out  what  he  meant. 

Several  hours  into  my  first  evening  on  the 
streets,  my  partner  and  I  were  dispatched  to 
a  bar  in  the  downtown  area  to  handle  a  dis- 
turbance complaint.  Inside,  we  encountered 
a  large  and  boisterous  drunk  who  was  argu- 
ing with  the  bartender  and  loudly  refusing 
to  leave.  As  someone  with  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  correctional  counselor  and 
mental  health  worker.  I  hastened  to  take 
charge  of  the  situation.  "Excuse  me.  Sir,"  I 
smUed  pleasantly  at  the  drunk,  "but  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  you  to  step  outside  and 
talk  with  me  for  Just  a  minute?"  The  man 
stared  at  me  through  bloodshot  eyes  in  dis- 
belief for  a  second,  raising  one  hand  to 
scratch  the  stubble  of  several  days  growth 
of  beard.  Then  suddenly,  without  warning, 
it  happened.  He  swung  at  me,  luckily  miss- 
ing my  face  and  striking  me  on  the  right 
shoulder.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  What  on  earth 
had  I  done  to  provoke  such  a  reaction?  Be- 
fore I  could  recover  from  my  startled  con- 
dition, he  swung  again — this  time  tearing 
my  whistle  chain  from  a  shoulder  epaulet. 
After  a  brief  struggle,  we  had  the  still 
shouting,  cursing  man  locked  in  the  back 
of  our  cruiser.  I  stood  there,  breathing  heav- 
ily with  my  hair  in  my  eyes  as  I  surveyed 
the  damage  to  my  new  uniform  and  looked 
in  bewilderment  at  my  partner,  who  only 
smiled  and  clapped  me  affectionately  on  the 
back. 

THEORY   VERSUS  PRACTICE 

"Something  is  very  wrong,"  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  In  the  front  seat  as  we 
headed  for  the  Jail.  I  had  used  the  same  kind 
of  gentle,  rapport-building  approach  with 
countless  offenders  in  prison  and  probation 
settings.  It  had  always  worked  so  well  there. 
What  was  so  different  about  being  a  police- 
man? In  the  days  and  weeks  which  followed, 
I  was  to  learn  the  answer  to  this  question  the 
hard  way.  As  a  university  professor,  I  had 
always  sought  to  convey  to  students  the  idea 
that  It  is  a  mistake  to  exercise  authority,  to 
make  decisions  for  other  people,  or  rely  upon 
orders  and  commands  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. As  a  police  officer  myself,  I  was  forced 
time  and  again  to  do  Just  that.  For  the  first 
time  In  my  life,  I  encountered  Individuals 
who  Interpreted  kindness  as  weakness,  ob  an 
invitation  to  disrespect  or  violence.  I  en- 
countered men,  women,  and  children  who,  In 
fear,  desperation,  or  excitement,  looked  to 
the  person  behind  my  blue  uniform  and 
shield  for  guidance,  control,  and  direction.  As 
someone  who  had  always  condemned  the 
exercise  of  authority,  the  acceptance  of  my- 
self as  an  avoidable  symbol  of  authority  came 
as  a  bitter  lesson. 

I  found  that  there  was  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  encountering  individuals,  as  I 
had,  in  mental  health  or  correctional  settings 
aind  facing  them  as  the  patrolman  must: 
when  they  are  violent,  hysterical,  desperate. 
When  I  put  the  uniform  of  a  police  officer  on, 
I  lost  the  luxury  of  sitting  in  an  alr-condl- 


tloned  office  with  my  pipe  and  books,  calmly 
discussing  with  a  rapist  or  armed  robber  the 
past  problems  which  had  led  him  Into  trou- 
ble with  the  law.  Such  offenders  had  seemed 
so  Innocent,  so  harmless  In  the  sterile  setting 
of  prison.  The  often  terrible  crimes  which 
they  had  committed  were  long  since  past,  re- 
duced like  their  victims  to  so  many  printed 
words  on  a  page. 

Now,  as  a  police  officer,  I  began  to  en- 
counter the  offender  for  the  first  time  as  a 
very  real  menace  to  my  personal  safety  and 
the  security  of  our  society.  The  felon  was  no 
longer  a  harmless  figure  sitting  In  blue  den- 
ims across  my  prison  desk,  a  "victim"  of 
society  to  be  treated  with  compassion  and 
leniency.  He  became  an  armed  robber  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime,  a  crazed  maniac 
threatening  his  family  with  a  gun,  someone 
who  might  become  my  killer  crouched  behind 
the  wheel  of  a  car  on  a  dark  street. 

LESSON    rN    FEAR 

Like  crime  itself,  fear  quickly  ceased  to  be 
an  impersonal  and  abstract  thing.  It  became 
something  which  I  regularly  experienced.  It 
was  a  tightness  in  my  stomach  as  I  op- 
proached  a  warehouse  where  something  had 
tripped  a  silent  alarm.  I  could  taste  It  as  a 
dryness  in  my  mouth  as  we  raced  with  blue 
lights  and  siren  toward  the  site  of  a  "Signal 
Zero"  (armed  and  dangerous)  call.  For  the 
first  time  In  my  life,  I  came  to  know — as 
every  policeman  knows — the  true  meaning 
of  fear.  Through  shift  after  shift  It  stalked 
me,  making  my  palms  cold  and  sweaty,  and 
pushing  the  adrenalin  through  my  veins. 

I  recall  particularly  a  dramatic  lesson  in 
the  meaning  of  fear  which  took  place  shortlv 
after  I  Joined  the  force.  My  partner  and  I  were 
on  routine  patrol  one  Saturday  evening  In  a 
deteriorated  area  of  cheap  bars  and  pool  halls 
when  we  observed  a  young  male  double- 
parked  In  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  pulled 
alongside  and  asked  him  In  a  clvU  manner  to 
either  park  or  drive  on,  whereupon  he  began 
loudly  cursing  us  and  shouting  that  we 
couldn't  make  him  go  anywhere.  An  angry 
crowd  began  to  gather  as  we  got  out  of  our 
patrol  car  and  approached  the  man,  who  was 
by  this  time  shouting  that  we  were  harrass- 
Ing  him  and  calling  to  bystanders  for  assist- 
ance. As  a  criminology  professor,  some 
months  earlier  I  would  have  urged  that  the 
police  officer  who  was  now  myself  simply 
leave  the  car  double-parked  and  move  on 
rather  than  risk  an  Incident.  As  a  policeman, 
however,  I  had  come  to  realize  that  an  officer 
can  never  back  down  from  his  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  law.  Whatever  the  risk  to  him- 
self, every  police  officer  understands  that  his 
ability  to  back  up  the  lawful  authority  which 
he  represents  Is  the  only  thing  which  stands 
between  civilization  and  the  Jungle  of  law- 
lessness. 

The  man  continued  to  curs©  us  and  ada- 
mantly refused  to  move  his  car.  As  we  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  attempted  to  move 
him  to  our  cruiser,  an  unidentified  male  and 
female  rushed  from  th©  crowd  which  was 
steadily  enlarging  and  sought  to  free  him.  In 
the  ensuing  struggle,  a  hjrsterical  female  un- 
snapped  and  tried  to  grab  my  service  re- 
volver, and  the  now  angry  mob  began  to  con- 
verge on  us.  Suddenly,  I  was  no  longer  an 
"ivory-tower"  scholar  watching  typical  po- 
lice "overreaction"  to  a  street  incident — but 
I  was  part  of  it  and  fighting  to  remain  alive 
and  uninjured.  I  remember  the  sickening 
sensation  of  cold  terror  which  filled  my  in- 
sldes  as  I  struggled  to  reach  our  car  radio.  I 
simulttuieously  put  out  a  distress  call  and 
pressed  the  hidden  electric  release  button  on 
our  shotgtin  rack  as  my  partner  sought  to 
maintain  his  grip  on  th©  prisoner  and  hold 
th©  crowd  at  bay  with  his  revolver. 

How  harshly  I  would  have  Judged  the  of- 
ficer who  now  grabbed  the  shotgun  only  a 
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few  months  before.  I  rounded  the  rear  of  our 
cruiser  with  the  weapon  and  shouted  at  th© 
mob  to  move  back.  The  memory  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  always  argued 
that  policemen  should  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  shotguns  because  of  their  "offensive" 
character  and  the  potential  damage  to  com- 
munity relations  as  a  result  of  their  display. 
How  readily  as  a  criminology  professor  I 
would  have  condemned  the  officer  who  was 
now  myself.  trembBng  with  fear  and  anxiety 
a  id  menacing  an  "iiBarmed"  assembly  with 
an  "offensive"  weapon.  But  circumstances 
had  dramatically  changed  my  perspective,  for 
now  it  was  my  life  and  safety  that  were 
in  danger,  my  wife  and  child  who  nUght  be 
mourning.  Not  "a  polJeeman"  or  Patrolman 
Smith — but  me,  George  Kirkham!  I  felt  ac- 
cordingly bitter  when  I  saw  the  Individual 
who  bad  provoked  this  near  riot  back  on  the 
streets  the  next  night,  laughing  as  thotigh 
our  charge  of  "realstlng  arrest  with  violence" 
was  a  big  Joke.  Like  my  partner,  I  found 
mys^f  feeling  angry  aivl  frustrated  &hc»Oy 
afterward  when  this  same  individual  was  al- 
lowed to  plead  guilty  to  a  reduced  charge  of 
"breach  of  peace." 

LOUD    DEFENDANTS    AND    SILENT   VICTIMS 

As  someone  who  had  always  been  greatly 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  offenders,  I 
now  began  to  cooslder  for  the  flrst  time  the 
TlgUts  of  police  officers.  As  a  police  officer, 
I  felt  that  my  efforts  to  protect  society  auid 
maintain  my  personal  safety  were  menaced 
by  many  of  the  very  court  decisions  and 
lenient  parole  board  actions  I  had  always 
been  eager  to  defend.  An  educated  man,  I 
eoold  not  answer  the  questions  of  my  fellow 
oflicers  as  to  why  those  who  kUl  and  malm 
policemen,,  men  who  are  involved  in  no  less 
honorable  an  activity  than  holding  our  so- 
ciety together,  stiould  so  often  be  subjected 
to  minor  penalties.  I  grew  weary  of  carefully 
foilowlDg  dllHcult  legal  restrictions,  while 
thugs  and  hoodlums  consistently  twisted  the 
law  to  their  own  adrantage.  I  remember 
standing  in  the  street  ooe  evei^ng  and  read- 
ing a  heroin  "pu&her"  his  rlglits,  only  to 
have  him  convulse  with  laughter  halfway 
through  and  finish  reciting  them,  word  for 
word,  from  memory.  He  had  been  given  his 
"rights"  under  the  law,  but  what  about  the 
rights  of  those  who  were  the  victims  of  people 
like  himself?  For  the  first  time,  questions 
such  as  these  begaj>  to  bother  me. 

As  a  corrections  worker  and  someone  raised 
In  a  comfortable  middle  class  home,  I  h^ 
always  been  insulated  from  the  kind  of  hu- 
man misery  and  tragedy  which  become  part 
•f  the  policeman's  eveiytlay  life.  Now,  the 
often  terrible  sights.  Bounds,  and  smeUs  of 
my  Job  began  to  haunt  me  hours  after  I  had 
taken  the  blue  uniform  and  badge  off.  Some 
nights  I  would  Ue  in  bed  unable  to  sleep, 
trying  desperately  to  forget  tlie  things  I  had 
seen  during  a  particular  tour  of  duty:  the 
rat-infested  shacks  that  served  as  homes  to 
those  far  less  fortunate  than  I,  a  teenage  boy 
dying  In  my  arms  after  being  struck  by  a 
car,  small  children  clad  in  rags  with  stom- 
achs bloated  from  hunger  playing  in  a  urine- 
spattered  hall,  th©  victim  of  a  robbery  sense- 
lessly beaten  and  murdered. 

In  my  new  role  as  a  police  officer,  I  found 
that  the  victims  of  crime  ceased  to  be  Im- 
personal statistics.  As  a  corrections  worker 
and  crtminology  professor,  I  had  never  given 
much  thought  to  tbose  who  are  victimized 
by  criminals  In  our  society.  Now  the  sight 
of  so  many  lives  ruttilessly  damaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  perpetrators  of  crime  left 
me  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  society's 
responsibility  to  protect  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  victimized  dally. 

For  all  the  tragic  victims  of  crime  I  have 
seen  during  the  past  •  months,  one  case 
stands  out  above  all.  There  was  an  elderly 
man  who  lived  with  bis  dog  to.  my  apart- 


ment building  downtown.  He  was  a  retired 
bus  driver  and  his  wife  was  long  deceased. 
As  time  went  by,  I  became  friends  with  the 
old  man  and  his  dog.  I  coaM  usually  count 
on  finding  both  of  them  standing  at  the 
corner  on  my  way  to  work.  I  would  engage 
in  casual  conversaticm  with  the  oM  man,  and 
sometimes  he  and  his  dog  would  walk  several 
blocks  toward  the  station  with  me.  They 
were  both  as  predictable  as  a  clock:  each 
evening  around  7,  the  old  man  would  walk 
to  the  same  small  restaurant  several  blocks 
away,  where  he  would  eat  his  evening  meal 
while  the  dog  waited  dutifully  outside. 

One  evening  my  partner  and  I  received  a 
call  to  a  street  shooting  near  my  apartment 
building.  My  heart  sank  as  we  pulled  up  and 
I  saw  the  old  man's  mutt  in  a  crowd-  of  peo- 
ple gathered  on  the  sidewalk.  The  i>Rl  man 
was  lying  on  bis  back.'  in  a  large  pool  of 
blood,  half  trying  to  brace  himself  on  an 
elbow.  He  clutched  a  btUlet  wound  in  bis 
chest  and  gasped  to  me  that  three  young 
men  had  stopped  him  and  demanded  his 
money.  After  taking  tUs  wallet  and  seeing 
how  little  he  had,  they  shot  him  and  left 
Vtim  on  the  street.  As  a  police  officer,  I  was 
enraged  time  and  again  at  the  cruelty  and 
senselessness  of  acts  such  as  this,  at  the  arro- 
gance of  brazen  thugs  who  prey  with  Im- 
punity on  innocent  citizens. 

A  DIFFERENT  PERSPECTIVK 

The  same  Unds  of  dally  stresses  which 
affected  my  fellow  officers  soon  began  to  take 
their  toll  on  me.  I  became  sick  and  tired 
of  being  reviled  and  attacked  by  criminals 
who  could  usually  find  a  most  sympathetic 
audience  in  Judges  and  Jiirors  eager  to  under- 
stand their  side  of  things  and  provide  them 
with  "another  chance."  I  grew  tired  of  living 
under  the  ax  of  news  media  and  community 
pressure  groups,  eager  to  scire  upon  the 
slightest  mistake  made  by  myself  or  a  fellow 
police  officer. 

As  a  criminology  professor,  I  had  always 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  having  great  amounts 
of  time  In  whfrfi  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
As  a  police  officer,  however,  I  found  myself 
forced  to  make  the  most  critical  choices  in  a 
time  frame  of  seconds,  rather  than  days:  to 
shoot  or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to  ar- 
rest, to  give  chase  or  let  go — always  with  the 
ntkgglng  certainty  that  others,  those  with 
great  amounts  of  time  in  which  to  analyze 
and  think,  stood  ready  to  judge  and  con- 
demn m©  for  whatever  action  I  might  take 
or  fail  to  take.  I  found  myself  not  only  forced 
to  live  a  life  consisting  of  seconds  and  adren- 
alin, but  also  forced  to  deal  with  human 
problems  which  were  Inflnltely  more  difficult 
than  anything  I  had  ever  confronted  In  a 
correctional  or  mental  health  setting.  Family 
fights,  mental  Illness,  potentially  explosive 
crowd  situations,  dangerons  Individuals — I 
found  TRjscit  progressively  awed  by  the  com- 
plexity of  tasks  faced  by  men  whose  work  I 
one©  thought  was  fairly  simple  and  straight- 
forward. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  take  the  average 
clinical  peyehcrtogist  or  psychiatrist  and  In- 
vite him  to  function  for  Just  a  day  in  the 
world  of  the  policeman,  to  confront  people 
whose  problems  are  both  sei^ons  and  In  need 
of  immediate  solution.  I  would  Invtte  him  to 
walk,  as  I  have,  Into  a  smoke-fllled  pool  room 
where  five  or  six  angry  men  are  swinging 
cues  at  one  another.  I  would  like  the  prison 
counselor  and  parole  officer  to  see  their  client 
Jones — not  calm  and  composed  in  an  office 
setting,  but  as  the  street  cop  sees  hbn — beat- 
iitg  his  small  child  with  a  heavy  belt  buckle, 
or  kicking  his  pregnant  wife.  I  wish  that 
they,  and  every  Judge  and  Juror  In  our  coun- 
try, could  see  the  ravages  of  crime  as  the  cop 
on  the  beat  must :  Innocent  people  cut,  shot, 
beaten,  taped,  robbed,  and  murdered.  It 
would,  I  feel  certain,  give  them  a  diSeroit 


perspective  on  crime  and  criminals.  Just  as  It 
has  me. 

nmcaifxifKss  in  uniform 

For  all  the  human  misery  and  suffering 
which  police  officers  must  wit:.ess  in  their 
work,  I  found  myself  amazed  at  the  incred- 
ible humanity  and  compassion  which  seems 
to  characterize  most  of  them.  My  own  stereo- 
types of  the  brutal,  sadistic  cop  were  time 
and  again  shattered  by  the  sight  of  humani- 
tarian kindness  on  the  part  of  the  thin  blue 
line:  a  young  patrolman  giving  mouth  to 
mouth  resuscitation  to  a  filthy  derelict;  a 
grizzled  old  veteran  embarrassed  when  I  dis- 
covered the  bags  of  jelly  beans  which  he 
carried  in  the  trunk  of  his  car  for  impover- 
ished ghetto  kids — to  whom  he  was  the 
closest  thing  to  an  Easter  Bunny  they  would 
ever  know;  an  officer  giving  mouey  out  of 
his  own  pocket  to  a  hungry  and  stranded 
family  he  would  probably  never  see  again; 
a,nd  aJiother  patrolman  taking  the  trouble  to 
drop  by  on  lUs  own  time  in  order  to  give 
worried  parents  informaUon  about  their 
problem  son  or  daughter. 

As  a  police  officer,  I  found  myself  repeat- 
edly surprised  at  the  ability  of  my  fellow 
patrolmen  to  withstand  the  often  enormous 
dsUy  pressures  of  their  work.  Long  hours, 
frustration,  danger,  and  anxiety — all  se^oaed 
to  be  taken  in  stride  as  Just  part  of  the 
reaUty  of  being  a  cop.  I  w^t  eventually 
through  the  humbling  discovery  that  I,  like 
the  men  in  blue  with  whom  I  worked,  was 
simply  a  hiusan  being  with  definite  limits 
to  the  amount  o<  stress  I  could  endure  in  a 
given  period  of  time. 

I  recall  in  particular  one  evening  when  this 
point  was  dramatlxed  to  me.  It  had  been 
a  long,  hard  shift — one  which  ended  with  a 
high-speed  chase  o*  a  stolen  car  In  which  we 
narrowly  escaped  serious  tnjxiry  when  another 
vehicle  pulled  In  front  of  oor  patrol  car.  As 
we  checked  off  duty,  I  was  vaguely  aware  of 
feeling  tired  and  tense.  My  partner  and  I  were 
headed  for  a  restaurant  and  a  bite  of  break- 
fast when  we  both  heard  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  breaking  glass  cxanlng  from  a 
church  and  spotted  two  long-haired  teenage 
boys  running  from  the  area.  We  confronted 
them  and  I  asked  one  for  identification,  dis- 
playing my  own  police  identification.  He 
sneered  at  me,  cursed,  and  turned  to  walk 
away.  The  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  grabbed 
the  youth  by  his  shirt  and  spun  him  around, 
shouting.  "I'm  talking  to  you.  punk!"  I  felt 
my  partner's  arm  on  my  shoulder  and  heard 
his  reassuring  voice  behind  me.  "Take  it  easy. 
Doc!**  I  released"  my  grip  on  the  adolescent 
and  stood  silently  for  several  seconds,  un- 
able to  accept  the  inescapable  reality  that 
I  had  "lost  my  cool."  My  mind  flashed  back 
to  a  lecture  during  which  I  had  told  my  stu- 
dents, "Any  man  who  Is  not  able  to  maintain 
absolute  control  of  his  emotions  at  all  times 
has  no  business  being  a  police  of&cer."  I  was 
at  the  time  of  this  incident  director  of  a 
human  relations  project  designed  to  teach 
policemen  "emotional  control"  skills.  Now 
here  I  was.  an  "emotional  control"  expert, 
being  told  to  calm  down  by  a  patrolman! 

A  COMPLEX  CHALLENGE 

As  eomeone  who  had  always  regarded 
policemen  as  a  "paranoid"  lot,  I  discovered 
In  the  dally  round  of  violence  which  became 
part  of  my  life  that  chronic  susplcloiisness 
is  something  that  a  good  cop  cultlrates  In 
the  interest  of  going  home  to  his  family  each 
evening.  Like  so  many  other  officers,  my  daily 
exposure  to  street  crime  soon  had  me  carry- 
ing an  off-duty  weapon  virtually  everywhere 
I  went.  I  began  to  become  watchful  of  who 
and  what  was  around  me,  as  things  began 
to  acquire  a  new  meaning:  an  open  door, 
someone  loitering  on  a  dark  earner,  a  rear 
lleensa  plate  coTCsred  with  dirt,  liy  pci^ 
■onality  began  to  change  slowly  according  to 
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my   family,   friends,   and 
career  aa  a  policeman  progressed 
to  drop  critical  barbs  about 
tellectual   friends.  I  now  bectune 
sensitive  about  such   remarks — 
times  became  engaged  in  heated 
over  them. 

As   a  pwlice   officer   myself,   I 
society  demands  too  much  of  Its 
not  only  are  they  expected  to 
but   to   be  ciirbslde   psychiatrists 
counselors,  social  workers,  and 
ters,  and  doctors.  I  found  that  a 
officer  combines  in  his  dally  worl 
of   each    of   these   complex 
many  more.  Certainly  It  Is 
us  to  ask  so  much  of  the  men  In 
we  must,  for  there  Is  simply  no 
whom  we  can  turn  for  help  in 
crises  and  problems  policemen  dea  1 
one   else    wants    to    counsel    a 
problems  at  3  a.m.  on  Sunday, 
wants  to  enter  a  darkened 
burglary:    no  one  else  wants  to 
robber  or  madman  with  a  gun. 
wants  to  stare  poverty,  mental 
human  tragedy  In  the  face  day 
pick  up  the  pieces  of  shattered 

As  a  policeman  myself,  I  have 
myself  the  questions:  "Why  does 
come  a  cop?"  "What  makes  him 
it?"  Surely  Ifs  not  the  disrespect 
restrictions  which  make  the  Job 
rough,  the  long  hours  and  low 
risk  of  being  killed  or  Injured 
tect  people  who  often  don't  seem 

The  only  answer  to  this 
been  able  to  arrive  at  Is  one  based 
limited    experience    as    a 
after  night,  I  came  home  and 
badge  and  blue  uniform  with  a 
faction  and  contribution  to  sod 
ha^e  never  known  In  any  other  Job 
that  feeling  seemed  to  make 
disrespect,     the     danger,      the 
worthwhile. 

AN  INVALUABLE  EDUCA•^0^ 
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For  too  long  now,  we  In  Amerlci 
and  universities  have  conveyed  to 
and  women  the  subtle  message 
somehow   something  wrong  with 
cop."  It's  time  for  that  to  stop 
was  forcibly  brought  home  to  me 
not  long  ago.  I  had  Just  complejted 
shift  and  had  to  rush  back  to  the 
with  no  chance  to  change  out  of 
a  late  afternoon  class.  As  I  rushejd 
office  tn  pick  up  my  lecture  notes, 
tary's  jaw  dropped  at  the  sight  o 
form.  "Why,  Dr.  Klrkham,  you're 
to  go  to  class  looking  like  that, 
felt    momentarily    embarrassed, 
struck  by  the  realization  that  I 
feel  the  need  to  apologize  If  I 
fore  my  students  with  long  hair 
Free  love  advocates  and  hatemon^e 
tlonarles   do  not   apologize   for   t 
memberships,  so  why  should 
appearance    symbolizes    a 
serve  and  protect  society?  "Why 
piled  with  a  slight  smile,  "I'm 
cop! "  I  picked  up  my  notes  and 
class. 

Let  me  conclude  this  article  by 
I  would  hope  that  other  educators 
the  trouble  to  observe  firsthand 
policeman's  problems  before  belni; 
to  condemn  and  pass  Judgment 
blue  line.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
presslon  which  urges  us  to  refrain 
ing  the  worth  of  another  man's 
we  have  walked  at  least  a  mile  in 
To  be  sure,  I  have  not  walked  tha ; 
rookie  patrolman  with  barely  6 
perlence.  But  I  have  at  least  tried 
on  and  taken  a  few  difficult  stepi 
Those  few  steps  have  given  me  a 
new  understanding  and  appreciation 
police,  and  have  left  me  with  the 
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realization  that  possession  of  a  Ph.  D.  does 
not  give  a  man  a  corner  on  knowledge,  or 
place  him  In  the  lofty  position  where  he 
cannot  take  lessons  from  those  less  educated 
than  himself. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  June  6, 

1974] 

Criminologist  As  Cop 

(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Hugo  Park  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  has 
the  good  sense  to  read  the  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin,  where  recently  he  saw  an  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  experiences  of  one 
George  L.  Klrkman,  assistant  professor  of 
criminology  at  Florida  State  University,  from 
which  account  I  put  together  the  follow- 
ing..  . 

Dr.  Klrkman  apparently  decided  that  as  a 
professor  of  criminology,  he  lacked  some- 
thing, namely  police  experience.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  time  off  and  attended  the  police 
academy.  Having  done  so,  he  was  assigned 
the  regular  work  of  a  patrolman.  By  his  own 
account,  he  will  not  be  the  same  again. 

"I  had  personally  been  of  the  opinion" 
writes  Dr.  Klrkham,  "that  police  officers 
greatly  exaggerate  the  amount  of  verbal  dis- 
respect and  physical  abuse  to  which  they  are 
subjected  In  the  line  of  duty."  Well,  the  po- 
lice do  not  tend  to  exaggerate.  Dr.  Klrkham 
discovered. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  approached  his — 
clients?  patients? — with  exaggerated  ci- 
vility, he  was  seldom  repaid  in  kind.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  sir,"  he  said  to  a  barroom  brawler, 
"but  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask  you  to  step  out- 
side and  talk  with  me  for  a  minute?  "  That 
was  very  nearly  the  end  of  Dr.  George  L. 
Klrkham,  whom  the  brawler  tiu-ned  on  In- 
tending mayhem. 

Soon  after  his  tour  of  duty  began,  he  told 
someone  double-parked  tn  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  to  move  his  car.  He  refused. 
So  our  hero  told  him  he  was  under  arrest. 
Whereupon  the  double-parker  raised  a  Satur- 
day night  crowd  by  shouting  and  yelling  that 
the  police  were  harassing  him. 

''A  hysterical  woman  unsnapped  and  tried 
to  grab  Kirkham's  revolver  and  an  angry  mob 
converged  on  the  two  officers,"  Park  writes. 
"Fearing  for  his  life,  Klrkham  pressed  the 
hidden  release  button  on  the  shotgun  rack." 

Meditating  on  the  incident,  Klrkham  later 
wrote,  "How  readily  as  a  criminology  profes- 
sor I  would  have  condemned  the  officer  who 
was  now  myself  (for)  menacing  an  'un- 
armed' assembly  with  an  'offensive'  weapon." 
A  complaint  was  filed  against  the  double- 
parker  who  very  nearly  caused  a  riot.  "I 
felt  bitter  when  I  saw  this  Individual  .  .  . 
back  on  the  streets  the  next  night,  laughing. 

Dr.  Klrkham  discovered  something  we  all 
know  m  the  abstract,  but  take  little  Into  ac- 
count. "As  a  criminology  professor,  I  had 
always  enjoyed  great  amounts  of  time  In 
which  to  make  difficult  decisions.  As  a  police 
officer,  however,  I  found  myself  forced  to 
make  the  most  critical  choices  In  the  time 
frame  of  seconds  rather  than  days;  to  shoot 
or  not  to  shoot,  to  arrest  or  not  to  arrest 
to  give  chase  or  let  go — always  with  the 
nagging  certainty  that  others,  those  with 
great  amounts  of  time  In  which  to  analyze 
and  think,  stood  ready  to  judge  and  condemn 
me  for  whatever  action  I  might  take  or  fail 
to  take." 

Dr.  Klrkham  has  the  grace  to  recall  one 
of  his  standard  lectures  back  at  Florida  State 
U.  It  goes,  "Any  man  who  is  not  able  to 
maintain  absolute  control  of  his  emotions 
at  all  times  has  no  business  being  a  police 
officer." 

He  Is  a  wiser  man,  and  wishes  others  who 
lecture  on  criminology  would  share  his  ex- 
perience. 

"Wher  T  put  the  imlform  of  the  police 
officer  on,  I  lost  the  luxury  of  sitting  In  an 
air   conditioned    office    with    my   pipe    and 


books,  calmly  discussing  with  a  rapist  or 
armed  robber  the  past  problems  which  had 
led  him  Into  trouble  with  the  law.  Such 
offenders  had  seemed  so  harmless  In  the  ster- 
ile setting  of  prison.  The  often  terrible  crimes 
which  they  had  committed  were  long  since 
past,  reduced  like  their  victims  to  so  many 
printed  words  on  a  page." 

It  Is  curious  that  everyone  in  America 
who  practices  the  profession  of  instructing 
everyone  else  on  the  subject  of  ghetto  life 
advises  us  all  that  we  should  cross  the  tracks 
and  see  what  conditions  there  are  really  like, 
which  Is  good  advice. 

It  is  often  that  comparable  advice  is  given 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  crime  Is  cir- 
cumscribed by  poetic  admiration  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Warren  Court.  Dr.  Klrkham 
may  have  discovered  that  he  has  choleric 
weaknesses,  but  he  Is  an  honor  to  bis  pro- 
fession. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  GROUP  OF 
EMINENT  PERSONS  TO  STUDY 
THE  IMPACT  OF  MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATIONS  ON  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  year  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
as  1  of  20  members  on  a  United  Na- 
tions panel  studying  multinational  cor- 
porations. On  Friday,  June  7,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  issued  the  result  of  our  work 
entitled  "The  Report  of  the  Group  of 
Eminent  Persons  To  Study  the  Impact  of 
Multinational  Corporations  on  Develop- 
ment and  International  Relations."  The 
members  of  the  group  represent  a  dis- 
tinguished cross-section  of  world  lead- 
ers in  business,  government,  and  aca- 
demia,  with  representatives  from  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  The 
other  U.S.  participant,  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cummins  En- 
gine Co.,  Inc.,  rendered  a  distinguished 
and  extremely  valuable  service  to  the 
group. 

The  report  was  issued  in  three  parts: 
part  I  consisted  of  the  general  report  on 
the  role  of  multinational  corporations  In 
developing  countries;  part  n  contains 
more  specific  discussion  on  such  issues  as 
ownership,  financial  flows,  technology, 
transfer  pricing,  employment,  consiuner 
protection,  competition  and  market 
structure,  and  Information  disclosure, 
and  part  HI  contains  the  comments  of 
individual  members  of  the  group  who 
wished  either  to  disagree  or  to  expand 
on  the  first  two  parts  of  the  report. 

The  group  held  three  sessions — in  New 
York  in  September  1973,  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, in  November  1973,  and  in  New 
York  in  March  1974.  Although  my  Sen- 
ate activities  prevented  me  from  attend- 
ing all  of  the  sessions  I  would  have  wish- 
ed to  have  attended,  I  attended  the  key 
sessions  and  followed  all  the  proceed- 
ings very  closely  through  my  staff.  In 
order  to  contribute  to  the  debate  on  the 
subject,  and  to  present  my  own  views  on 
multinational  corporations,  and  their 
role  in  the  development  process,  I  wrote 
considered  news  on  the  U.N.  report 
which  were  incorporated  in  part  ni  of 
the  report. 

Because  I  regard  this  as  an  extremely 
important  subject  which  should  have  the 
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widest  possible  public  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  com- 
ments on  the  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

COMMENTS    ON    U.N.    MNC    REPORT    BY 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits 
The  Report  of  the  Group  of  Eminent  Per- 
sons represents  a  great  effort  by  talented  and 
diverse  Individuals,  who  bring  to  this  Report 
substantially  different  perspectives  on  the 
role  of  MNCs  In  world  development.  In  such 
a  group  It  would  be  utterly  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect unanimity  of  views  or  overwhelming 
agreement  on  the  Report  produced. 

The  Report  seeks  to  limit  the  scope  of  dis- 
agreement by  expressing  several  viewpoints, 
even  if  these  may  be  somewhat  contradictory, 
while  it  also  attempts  V  strike  a  balance 
among  the  views  expressed.  This  format, 
however,  permits  the  expression  of  fears 
voiced  by  various  groups  about  the  adverse 
effects  of  MNCs  without  thoroughly  examin- 
ing the  charges  and  assumptions  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  substance  to  the  fears. 
Hence,  the  Report  proliferates  the  Initial 
error  by  skipping  froui  the  expression  of  a 
particular  fear,  based  upon  various  hypo- 
thetical situations,  to  proposing  a  recom- 
mendation— but  without  an  adequate  fac- 
tual basis.  Thus,  I  find  that  the  Report  con- 
tains a  significant  number  of  recommenda- 
tions from  which  I  must  dissent. 

My  other  fundamental  reservations  regard- 
ing the  Report  are  caused  by  Its  high  level 
of  generalization — unsupported  In  nvimerous 
cases,  as  I  have  said,  by  documentation  or 
even  argumentation,  its  bias  in  favor  of 
governmental  as  opposed  to  private  decision- 
making. Its  lack  of  a  clear  definition  of  the 
problems  resulting  from  MNC  Investment, 
and  its  inability  to  set  out  a  reasona'jle  list 
of  priorities  for  action  to  be  taken  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  major  priority  recommendation  of  the 
Report  is  to  provide  a  continuing  role  for  the 
United  Nations  through  a  Commission  on 
Multinational  Corporations  and  an  Informa- 
tion and  Research  Center  under  ECOSOC 
auspices.  I  am  In  full  agreement  with  this 
recommendation  of  the  Group.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  this  new  United  Nations  effort  bo 
conducted  in  harmony  with  the  work  on  the 
MNCs  also  being  carried  on  by  the  OECD, 
the  World  Bank,  the  EEC  and  others  and 
will  give  consideration  to  parallel  national 
Inquiries  like  those  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Report  assumes  that  the  central  prob- 
lem is  a  conflict  between  the  tconomlc 
power  of  the  MNCs  and  the  political  power 
of  the  host  governments  and  sets  out  various 
concerns  expressed  about  MNCs  by  various 
groups,  without  any  attempt  to  assess  their 
validity.  Nevertheless,  from  these  generaliza- 
tions the  Report  concludes  on  1-3: 

"Fundamental  new  problems  have  arisen  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  growing  internationali- 
zation of  production  as  carried  out  by  MNCs. 
We  believe  these  problems  must  be  tackled 
without  delay." 

This  type  of  easy  conclusion  could  under- 
mine the  authority  of  all  of  the  Group's 
recommendations. 

Because  the  Report  sees  the  central  prob- 
lem as  one  of  conflict  between  the  economic 
power  of  MNCs  and  the  political  sovereignty 
of  nations,  the  fundamental  solution  ad- 
vocated by  the  Report  Is  to  Increase  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  host  countries.  Further- 
more, the  two  implicit  assumptions  of  the 
Report  are  that  governmental  involvement  Is 
preferable  to  private  Initiative,  and  that  gov- 
ernments know  best  and  will  act  always  In 
the  long  run  In  the  Interest  of  their  citizens. 
Based  oti  long  experience,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion both  assumptions. 


Although  witnesses  before  the  Group 
clearly  testified  that  there  is  no  direct  equiv- 
alence between  the  power  of  an  MNC  and 
the  power  of  a  sovereign  state,  the  Report 
nevertheless  proceeds  to  devise  various  ways 
by  which  host  countries  can  strengthen 
their  bargaining  position,  or  power,  against 
MNCs.  However,  since  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  concerned  with  exercising 
greater  political  control  over  MNCs  without 
taking  sufficient  account  of  the  economic 
realities — for  example,  why  MNCs  choose  to 
Invest  in  LDCs-Vthe  result  is  likely  to  be  a 
suffocating  surveUlance  of  MNC  activities  by 
the  host  country  government  and  discrimi- 
nation against  MNCs  compared  with  indig- 
enous private  enterprise.  Excessive  regula- 
tion and  control  will  actively  discourage 
MNC  investment,  and  therefore  deprive  LDCs 
of  capital  and  technology,  which  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  may  well  be  unavailable  In 
adequate  amounts  except  from  MNCs.  This  is 
clearly  in  the  Interest  of  neither  the  MNCs 
nor  the  developing  countries. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  that  there  need  be  any 
conflict  of  Interest  between  MNCs  and  host 
countries.  Private  foreign  Investment  plays  a 
crucial  role,  along  with  public  aid  flows, 
both  bilateral  and  multUateral,  In  providing 
critically  important  Inputs  to  developing 
countries,  and   both   are   needed. 

MNCs  as  a  group  have  played  more  of  a 
major  role  in  creating  a  more  prosperous 
world  economy,  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations, 
and  therefore  have  been  more  of  a  major 
force  for  progress  and  peace  than  Is  generally 
recognized.  This  need  not  and  does  not  beg 
their  deficiencies  or  the  political  machina- 
tions of  some  MNCs. 

Indeed.  Arnold  Toynbee  finds  multina- 
tional corporations  have  a  major  historical 
role  to  play  in  an  Increasingly  Interdepend- 
ent world;  In  fact,  he  asserts  that  most  of 
our  global  economic  problems  "are  due  to 
the  misfit  between  the  antiquated  political 
setup  of  local  states  and  the  real,  global 
economic  setup."  ' 

Also  many  corporate  MNC  leaders  have 
shown  an  Interest  in  cooperating  with  the 
UN  and  other  international  agencies  study- 
ing the  MNC.  But  It  Is  essential  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  be  clearly  stated;  nothing 
discourages  private  Investment  more  readily 
than  frequent  changes  In  government  policy 
and  consequent  uncertainty  regarding  the 
policy  to  be  expected.  A  large  number  of 
MNC  executives  testified  before  the  Group, 
and  many  of  the  suggestions  they  made  have 
found  their  way  Into  the  Report.  However, 
since  MNCs  exist  as  profit  making  enter- 
prises, governments  cannot  continually  di- 
minish their  profit  making  capacity  and  ex- 
pect them  to  continue  to  Invest  In  these 
circumstances.  The  Important  point  Is  to  be 
sure  that  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  of  the 
host  countries'  to  have  MNC  Investment, 
while  allowing  sufficient  profits  to  make  their 
continued  existence  worthwhile. 

I  deplore  as  strongly  as  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Group  political  Interference  by 
MNCs.  I.e.  ITT's  attempts  to  Interfere  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  ChUe.  Probably  other 
MNCs  have  engaged  In  similar  abuses,  which 
must  also  be  condemned  and  their  repeti- 
tion prevented.  However,  the  Report  as  a 
whole  represents  a  reaction  to  highly  atypical 
behavior  by  a  few  MNCs,  and  glosses  over 
entirely  a  number  of  examples  of  serious 
abuses  of  MNCs  by  developing  country  gov- 
ernments such  as  vindictive  nationalization, 
arbitrary  and  capricious  rule  making  and 
procedure,  abrogation  of  contracts  and  other 
discriminatory  treatment  (as  against  Indig- 
enous enterprise).  The  Report  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable  had  it  achieved  such 
a  degree  of  balance,  and  had  It  sought  to 


bring  about  a  harmonization  of  Interests  be- 
tween MNCs  and  developing  countries. 

Raymond  Vernon  of  Harvard  University 
has  stated  a  view  of  MNCs  which  I  find  re- 
vealing and  lucid: 

"It  is  not  the  chosen  Instrument  In  an 
international  conspiracy  for  grinding  the 
faces  of  the  poor;  neither  is  It  mankind's  sal- 
vation In  a  parlous  world  of  hostUe  nation 
states. 

"It  Is  one  more  human  Institution,  at  the 
same  time  fallible  and  useful,  whose  benefits 
can  be  Increased  and  drawbacks  reduced  by 
appropriate  public  policies."  ^ 

It  is  m  the  long  term  Interest  of  develop- 
ing countries  to  welcome  foreign  private  in- 
vestment that  will  provide  infusion  of  capital 
and  technology  on  terms  suitable  for  the  host 
country  and  that  will  accomodate  Indigenous 
aspirations  for  participation  In  management 
and  ownership.  It  Is  possible  to  devise  poli- 
cies that  will  establish  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  private  foreign  capital  and 
Internal  development  needs.  A  number  of 
countries  have  succeeded  In  developing  such 
policies,  and  more  effort  should  have  been 
expanded  in  Identifying  these  policies.  It 
would  be  regrettable  In  a  world  of  decreasing 
aid  and  sharply  Increasing  oil  and  other  re- 
sources prices  to  shut  off  flows  of  private 
capital  In  the  guise  of  regulating  MNCs. 

There  follows  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Report,  with  my  comments  on  the  In- 
dividual chapters. 

Although  I  am  not  necessarily  In  total 
agreement  with  all  parts  of  the  Report  not 
mentioned  specifically  below,  I  have  limited 
mv  comments  to  the  more  Important  points. 

Finally,  I  am  conscious  of  the  genuine  ef- 
forts of  the  Group  to  reach  a  unanimous  Re- 
port, and  to  accommodate  all  the  various 
opinions  expressed.  Because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  subject  and  the  differing  percep- 
tions of  persons  comprising  the  Group,  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  reach  a  unanimous 
Report. 

Therefore,  while  the  Report  is  deficient  In 
the  respects  stated  below,  I  have  joined  the 
other  members  of  the  Group  in  submitting 
it  to  the  Secretary  General.  I  do  this  In  the 
expectation  that  deficiencies  In  the  Report 
will  tend  to  come  under  review  In  the  fur- 
ther work  of  the  UN  on  MNCs  and  that  the 
publication  of  the  Report  will  develop  public 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  a  way  that  wlU 
be  further  self  correcting. 

CHAPTER    n IMPACT    ON    DEVELOPMENT 

1.  On  Page  10  the  Report  recommends  that 
host  countries  give  precise  Instructions  to 
MNCs  regarding  the  conditions  under  which 
they  should  operate  and  what  they  should 
achieve.  Although  the  objective  sought — 
maximum  understanding  between  the  devel- 
oping country  government  and  the  MNC  on 
the  conditions  of  Investment  and  operation — 
Is  clearly  worthwhile  and  to  be  encouraged. 
It  may  be  both  Impractical  and  even  counter- 
productive to  give  precise  Instructions  on 
every  aspect  of  MNC  operation.  Certainly.  It 
Is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  developing 
country  government  to  establish  general 
guidelines  for  the  MNC  to  follow,  and  to  work 
out  a  mutually  agreed  set  of  guidelines  for 
the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  MNCs 
operations. 

2.  On  Page  11  the  second  recommendation 
is  somewhat  unclear  regarding  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations  In  assisting  the  host 
country  governments  In  negotiations  with 
MNCs.  The  recommendation  states: 

"That  the  United  Nations  should  strengthen 
the  capacity  to  assist  host  countries,  at  their 
request,  In  such  negotiations  with  MNCs.  as 
well  as  to  train  their  personnel  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  negotiations  (see  Chapter  IV) ." 


1  Arnold  Toynbee:  Are  Businessmen  Great-         >  Vernon.  Raymond.  "Multinational  Enter- 
ing a  New  Pax  Romana?"  Forhes,  April  15.     prices:    Performance    and    A«»untablllty 
1974  p   68  (Unpublished  paper),  November  1973,  p.  14. 
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The  United  Nation*  should  not 
to  adversary  negotiations  between  a 
ernment  and  an  MNC;  such  a  role 
inappropriate,  and  also  unrealistic 
ing    the    wide   spectrum   of   ezpe^l 
would  be  required. 

3.  The    recommendation    at    th^    top    of 
Page  12  suggests  that — 

"In  the  initial  agreement  with  Mj<'C 
countries    should    consider    ma 
sion  for  the  review,  at  the  request 
side,    after    suitable    Intervals 
clauses  of  the  agreement." 

The  recommendation  would  have 
proved  by  the  addition  of  the  ten 
mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  Pag< 
would  ensure  that  the  host  country 
not  aslc  for  re-negotiation  after  a 
period  of  time. 

4.  The  second  reconunendation 
Is  acceptable  in  principle.  It  statei 

"Ttkat  developing  countries  shoul  1 
including  provisions  in   their   Initial 
tnent  with  BfNCs  which  permit  th 
Ity  of  a  reduction  over  time  of  the 
of  foreign  ownership:   the  terms 
possible,  should  also  be  agreed  u 
very  beginning  In  order  to  minimlz^ 
sibilitles  of  future  conflict  and 

Developing  country  governments 
zens  are  certainly  entitled  to  partli 
the  ownership  and  thus  the  profiti 
MNCs  in  their  countries.  However 
be  recognized  that  a  requirement 
for  phased  disinvestment  can  wofk 
courage  many   Investments 
high  technology  areas.  Such  stringent 
terms  might  encourage  MNCs  to 
amortize    all    their    investment 
early  years  of  the  Investment 
higher   prices   and   more   wasteful 
ment  of  resoiurces. 

5.  I  object  to  the  poor  logic 
by  the  paragraph  at  the  top  of  Pagi 
calls  attention  to^ 

"The  possible  role  of  MNCs  In 
short-term   movements   that  have 
(in  the  International  monetary 
addition   to   the   fundamental 
In  the  balance  of  payments  of  sev 
Industrial  coiintrles." 

Even  though  the  Report  agrees 
convulsions   In  the   International 
system  were  probably   not  cause<! 
activities,  the  Report  nevertheless 
the  potential  movement  of  funds 
to    require    vigilant    monitoring 
banks.'  Policy  recommendations 
form  other  than  "The  Group  recctnmends,' 
should  be  reached  with  greater  attention  to 
the  basic  facts, 
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1.  The  issues  discussed  In  this  C  tiapte 
central   to   the  Report,  and   therdfore 
moet  important  that  the  issues  be 
with  great  Impartiality  and  care 
feel  that  the  Report  has  achieved 
prlate  degree  of  objectivity.  For 
Is  stated   on  Page  2   that  in  a 
cases — 

"MNCs  have  actively  promoted 
terventlon  in  the  domestic  atfalis 
particularly    developing,    countries 

Since  ITT  Is  the  only  example 
in  the  Report,  Is  It  not  fair  to  r^ulre 
other  examples  be  documented 
tlate  this  charge? 

As    another   example,    the 
vaguely  charges,  without  substantfetlon 
MNCs,  being  close  to  domestic  grc  ups 
Ing   foreign  Investment,   can  "ra 


t) 


Report 


'For  an  analysis  of  MNC  activities  In  the 
international  monetary  markets,  see  "How 
the  Multinationals  Play  the  Moiey  Game,' 
an  interview  with  Sidney  Robbing  ^nd  Robert 
Stobaugh.  Fortune.  Volume  88  ^o,  2,  Au- 
gvist  1973,  pp.  59-62. 
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groups  advocating  social  reforms."  On  Page  5 
the  Report  states  that — 

"Governments,  especially  home  country 
governments  .  .  .  have  on  occasion  used  the 
corporations  as  Instruments  of  their  foreign 
policy  and  even  for  Intelligence  activities." 

Again  the  charge  is  not  substantiated,  al- 
though on  the  contrary  the  world  has  re- 
cently been  treated  to  numerous  examples  of 
oil  producing  countries  forcing  their  foreign 
policy  objectives  on  oil  consuming  countries 
through  MNCS  headquartered  in  those  same 
consuming  countries. 

Again,  this  Chapter  represents  a  reaction 
of  the  Group  to  the  activities  by  ITT  In  at- 
tempting to  Intervene  In  the  affairs  of  Chile 
rather  than  a  case  strengthened  by  adequate 
examples.  While  ITT's  action  In  Chile  was 
a  reprehensible  affair  that  resulted  In  the 
denial  of  ITT's  claim  for  OPIC  Insurance 
compensation  for  its  expropriated  Chilean 
properties,  It  has  not  been  established  that  It 
is  the  norm  for  MNCs.  Therefore,  the  Report 
tends  to  feed  the  fears  of  those  who  believe 
that  MNCs  are  subverting  governments  of  de- 
veloping countries,  without  the  faintest 
shred  of  evidence  beyond  the  ITT  example  to 
prDve  that  this  fear  Is  Justified. 

2.  The  Report  correctly  points  out  on  Page 
6  that  It  Is  clearly  necessary  for  host  gov- 
ernments to  pledge  themselves  to  pay  fair 
compensation.  For  compensation  to  be  fair 
and  adequate,  it  must  also  be  prompt  and 
effective.  Compensation  long  delayed  will  be 
often  of  little  value. 

3.  The  Report  states  at  the  bottom  of  Page 
6  that  while  compensation  for  nationaliza- 
tion should  Ideally  t)e  determined  by  mutual 
negotiation,  the  host  country  government, 
by  falling  to  agree  to  this,  can  force  re- 
course to  the  host  country  legislative  and 
Judicial  processes.  No  reference  is  made  to 
the  requirements  of  international  law  that 
nationalization  be  non-discrlmlnatory,  for  a 
public  purpose,  and  that  prompt,  ade- 
quate and  effective  compensation  be  paid. 
UNCTAD  Resolution  88  (XH)  is  cited,  but 
not  UN  General  Assembly  Resolution  1803. 
which  affirms  the  obligation  required  by 
International  law  to  pay  fair  compensation 
for  expropriated  property. 

4.  The  Report  on  Page  7  suggests  that,  in 
cases  of  countries  with  serious  balance  of 
payments  problems: 

"International  lending  agencies  should 
consider  making  soft  long-term  loans  avail- 
able to  countries  facing  this  difficulty." 

While  one  may  sympathize  with  the  plight 
of  countries  having  balance  of  payments 
problems,  their  very  condition  ought  to 
cause  them  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
before  using  their  limited  capital  resources 
to  acquire  ownership  over  existing  assets. 
Developed  countries  are  not  likely  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  soft,  long-term  loans,  which 
should  be  used  for  the  development  of  new 
productive  capacity  or  Infrastructure,  for 
purposes  of  nationalization  of  MNC  prop- 
erties. 

5.  The  Report  Is  deficient  in  its  treatment 
of  international  arbitration  on  Pages  7  &  8. 
Most  developed  countries  accept  Interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  the  majority  of  the 
65  countries  which  have  joined  the  World 
Bank's  Center  for  the  Settlement  of  Invest- 
ment Disputes  are  developing  countries.  In 
this  particular  case  the  Group  erred  on  the 
side  of  caution  In  not  making  a  recommen- 
dation that  would  encourage  International 
arbitration. 

6.  On  Page  9  the  Group  recommends  that — 
"Home  countries  should  refrain  from  In- 
volving themselves  in  differences  and  dis- 
putes between  multinational  corporations 
and  host  countries.  If  serious  damage  to 
their  nationals  is  likely  to  arise,  they  should 
confine  themselves  to  normal  diplomatic 
representations.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  use  international  agencies  as  means  of 
exerting  pressiue." 


This  reconunendation  la  not  realistic.  It 
is  entirely  proper  for  a  home  country  to 
review  its  aid  program,  for  example.  In  the 
case  of  a  coxmtry  that  has  expropriated  xm- 
falrly  the  property  of  home  country  nation- 
als. No  government  should  l>e  asked  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  that  It  should  limit  Itself 
exclusively  to  "normal  diplomatic  represen- 
tations" In  the  case  of  serious  damage  being 
infilcted  on  their  nationals  by  the  host 
government. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  have  worked 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  remove  the  mandatory 
character  of  VS.  law  requiring  the  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  a  country  ex- 
propriating a  VS.  nationals  property  with- 
out fair,  adequate  and  prompt  compensation. 
This  amendment  has  been  achieved  with 
respect  to  bUateral  aid,  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  it  can  now  be  achieved  with  respect 
to  multilateral  aid.  However,  the  President 
should  retain  the  discretion  to  cut  off  aid 
If  he  thinks  the  situation  warrants  it.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  the  United  States 
business  community  clearly  opposes  the 
mandatory  nature  of  VS.  law  requiring  aid 
termination,  and  supports  the  position  I  have 
outlined. 

CHAPTER    IV INTEBNATIONAI.     MACHINERY    AND 

ACTION 

1.  I  have  previously  stated  my  agreement 
with  the  reconunendation  of  the  Group  that 
a  Commission  on  Multinational  Corpora- 
tions be  established  under  ECOSOC.  This  U 
a  most  worthy  objective.  The  Commission 
shoulu  work  in  the  closest  harmony  with 
other  international  bodies  engaged  in  simi- 
lar activity. 

2.  On  Page  6  the  Report  suggests  that — 
"Advisory  teams  .  .  .  shovild  be  made  avail- 
able to  requesting  governments  to  assist 
them  In  evaluating  investment  proposals, 
and  In  analyzing  proposed  contracts  and  ar- 
rangements, and,  if  desired,  to  provide  tech- 
nical advisory  support  to  governments  re- 
lated to  their  negotiations  with  MNCs." 

I  have  previously  stated  (Conaments  on 
Ch.  II,  #2)  my  objections  to  UN  advisory 
teams  providing  technical  support  to  devel- 
oping country  governments  related  to  their 
negotiations  with  MNCs.  The  training  efforts 
proposed  are  to  be  commended. 

3.  The  discussion  of  a  Code  on  Conduct 
on  Pages  8-9  is  rather  insubstantial  for  so 
Impcatant  a  subject.  A  code  of  conduct 
should  t)e  developed  from  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  sources  over  a  period  of  Ume  and 
the  task  of  preparation  cannot  be  entrusted 
alone  to  the  Commission  on  Multinational 
Corporations. 

4.  The  Report  notes  on  Page  9,  the  serious 
lack  of  both  financial  and  non-flnanclal  In- 
formation on  MNCs,  but  the  Group  seems  to 
have  no  clear  Idea  of  what  information 
should  be  sought,  or  in  what  order  of  prior- 
ity. It  is  possible  to  inundate  the  UN  with 
flows  of  Information  without  any  of  its  being 
reduced  to  a  comprehensible  form  of  use  to 
developing  country  governments.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  careful  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality would  have  to  be  devised,  as  in 
the  case  with  "confidential"  corporate  data 
collected  by  the  departments  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  example,  MNCs  are  reluc- 
tant to  release  some  kinds  of  information  be- 
cause It  is  developed  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  individual  MNC  and  could  be  useful  to 
competitors.  Without  the  greatest  care  and 
mutual  cooperation  In  this  sensitive  matter, 
governments  will  regard  failure  to  release 
certain  types  of  information  as  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  rather  than  the  legitimate  pres- 
ervation of  corporate  knovrtiow  and  finan- 
cial data.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  grow- 
ing pressure  on  MNCs  from  all  governments 
to  provide  more  data  for  public  policy  pur- 
poses, and  MNCs  must  be  prepared  to  coop- 
erate in  this  definite  trend. 
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CHAPTER  V OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL 

1  On  page  6,  the  example  of  ADELA  as  a 
corporate  model  for  other  MNCs  to  follow  is 
misleading,  because  ADELA's  alms  are  those 
of  an  investment  bank,  taking  minority 
equity  participations  In  new  ventures  for 
development  purposes,  with  a  view  of  revolv- 
ing the  Investment  once  it  has  reached  the 
stage  of  maturity.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
intent  of  an  MNC,  and  cannot  be  held  up 
as  an  example  to  the  average  MNC.  But  it 
shows  a  need  for  a  global  ADELA  for  private 
enterprise  just  as  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has  a 
soft  loan  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  The  recommendation  on  Page  7  tnai 
MNCs  gradually  switch  from  Involvement  in 
well  established  projects  to  reinvestment  in 
new  ventures  seems  to  be  fairly  impractical; 
it  would  exclude  the  MNC  from  the  benefits 
of  a  ripening  situation,  while  leaving  it  only 
with  all  the  costs  and  the  risks  of  the  Initial 
stages  of  a  new  enterprise. 

CHAPTER  VI— FINANCIAL  PLOWS  AND  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

1.  This  Chapter  takes  a  sound  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  financial  fiows. 
The  Report  makes  the  proper  point  on  Page 
5  that  developed  countries  should  provide 
greater  access  to  their  markets  for  the 
manufactured  and  processed  goods  of  the 
developing  countries.  I  agree  on  the  neces- 
sity for  a  scheme  of  generalized  preferences 
for  the  developing  countries. 

2.  On  Page  3  &  4  the  Report  states: 
"Because  of  their  concern  with  the  balance 

of  payments  problem,  developing  countries 
sometimes  restrict  remission  of  dividends, 
royalties  and  so  on.  Nevertheless.  MNCs  are 
often  able  to  circumvent  such  restrictions 
through  transfer  pricing  and  other  devices." 
The  second  sentence  implies  that  MNCs  in 
fact  do  circumvent  dividend  restrictions 
through  transfer  pricing  mechanisms,  al- 
though there  is  little  Information  on  this 
subject  and  none  before  the  Group. 

CHAPTER  VU TECHNOLOGY 

1.  Chapter  VII  contains  much  useful  mate- 
rial on  technology.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  largely  the  ability  of  the  MNCs  to 
generate  and  apply  technology  which  ac- 
counts for  their  rapid  growth,  as  each  affil- 
iate may  draw  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
entire  organization.  The  real  problems  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  market  for  technology 
is  an  oligopolistic  one  and  the  bargaining 
position  of  the  developing  countries  is  obvi- 
ously weak.  While  developing  countries  would 
like  to  create  and  strengthen  their  own  na- 
tional technological  capabilities.  It  is  not 
clear  how  this  may  be  accomplished  In  a 
practical  way.  A  major  concern  should  be 
to  encourage  the  transfer  of  technology,  but 
this  Is  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  highly  simplistic  formulation  contained 
in  the  first  paragraph  on  Page  10.  After  stat- 
ing that  "there  is  no  formula  by  which  the 
fair  price  of  technology  can  be  determined," 
the  paragraph  concludes  with  the  statement 
that  "the  transfer  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries does  not  entail  any  slgnlficsint  extra 
cost."  Although  this  presumably  is  an  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  developing  countries, 
the  reader  Is  left  with  the  Implication  that 
technology  transfers  should  be  a  virtual  gift. 

2.  In  the  section  entitled  "The  Choice  of 
Products"  the  Report  recognized  that  the 
interest  of  developing  countries  Is  often  that 
of  having  labor-intensive  methods  of  produc- 
tion used,  as  well  as  having  national  tastes 
and  needs  recognized  in  designing  the  prod- 
uct to  be  sold  to  domestic  customers.  The 
usual  position  of  MNCs.  based  on  costs,  is 
often  in  favor  of  internationally  standard- 
ized products.  On  this  issue,  not  enough 
weight  has  been  given  to  the  positive  effect 
of  standardization  the  world  over,  in  order 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  at  a  global  level 
and  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising 


the  standards  of  living  In  developing  host 
countries. 

3.  On  Page  7  the  Group  recommends  that 
developing  countries  set  up  "machinery  for 
screening  and  handling  investment  proposals 
by  multinational  corporations  .  .  .  For  eval- 
ulatlng  the  appropriateness  of  technology." 
This  recommendation  is  both  impractical  and 
unworkable.  Government  officials  are  likely 
to  be  unqualified  to  ptws  Judgment  on  MNC 
technology,  and  may  opt  for  a  labor  inten- 
sive technology  for  domestic  political  reasons, 
thereby  shutting  off  more  advanced  tech- 
nology infiows.  This  is  even  more  likely  in 
the  case  of  the  more  technologically  advanced 
MNCs. 

4.  It  is  certainly  worth  examining  alter- 
native means  of  acquiring  technology  as  out- 
lined on  Pages  12-14,  although  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  what  Is  actually  reinforcing 
the  position  of  the  MNCs  is  two  facts.  First, 
technology  becomes  obsolete  fairly  rapidly 
and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  technology  is 
essential.  Second,  know-how  concerning  the 
capability  of  producing  efficiently  is  much 
more  than  the  technology  which  patents  pro- 
tect. Nevertheless,  it  Is  proper  for  host  coun- 
tries to  consider  ways  other  than  foreign  di- 
rect Investment  for  acquiring  technology  and 
to  favor  these  alternative  solutions :  manage- 
ment contracts,  joint  ventures  and  turnkey 
operations,  which  permit  ownership  and  con- 
trol to  remain  at  least  partly  in  indigenous 
hands. 

CHAPTER  VII EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOR 

1.  On  pages  4  &  5  the  Report  recommends 
that — 

"Home  and  host  countries,  through  gen- 
eral budgetary  support,  the  normal  working 
of  the  social  security  system  or  the  establish- 
ment of  social  funds,  provide  for  full  com- 
pensation to  the  workers  displaced  by  pro- 
duction decisions  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions. Recognizing  that  some  developing 
countries  do  not  possess  adequate  means  for 
that  purpose,  the  Group  recommends  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  creation 
of  an  international  social  fund,  including 
contributions  by  MNCs,  which  would  supple- 
ment the  resources  available  to  such  coun- 
tries." 

Adjustment  assistance  for  workers  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  contem- 
plated In  the  proposed  U.S.  Trade  Reform  Act 
of  1973,  is  quite  Important.  Moreover,  the 
government  of  each  developing  country  can 
properly  give  adjustment  assistance  for 
whatever  purpose  It  chooses.  However,  it  is 
Improper  to  attempt  to  compel  a  private  com- 
pany (MNC)  to  pay  for  such  assistance.  Such 
a  recommendation  is  discriminatory  against 
MNCs  as  compared  with  other  business  en- 
terprises. To  the  extent  that  a  state  can  af- 
ford adjustment  assistance  measiu-es,  they 
should  apply  equally  to  national  and  multi- 
national enterprises.  Otherwise,  the  displaced 
workers  formerly  employed  by  the  multina- 
tionals would  receive  more  favorable  treat- 
ment than  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  Idea 
of  an  International  social  fund  would  entail 
very  difficult  questions  of  distributive  fair- 
ness. 

2.  In  an  environment  of  underdevelopment 
and  chronic  unemployment,  developed  coun- 
tries should  favor  the  upgrading  of  their  do- 
mestic productions  through  appropriate  re- 
training of  their  workers  and  should  leave 
the  doors  open  to  imports  of  labor-intensive 
and  low-skill  products  manufactured  In  de- 
veloping countries.  This  can  also  be  an  ef- 
fective way  to  restrain  inflation  in  the  devel- 
oped countries.  One  must,  of  course,  recog- 
nize the  political  obstacles  to  such  a  policy. 

3.  The  Report  recommends  on  Page  12 
that — 

"Through  appropriate  means,  home  coun- 
tries prevent  MNCs  from  going  into  coun- 
tries where  workers'  rights  are  not  rejected 
unless  the  affiliate  obtains  fjermission  to  ap- 
ply Internationally  agreed  labour  stcuidards, 
such    as    free    collective    bargtdning,    equal 


treatment   of  workers  and   humane  labour 
relations." 

This  seems  to  invite  home  countries  to  in- 
terfere In  the  affairs  of  sovereign  nations.  Al- 
though such  policies  may  have  worthy  objec- 
tives, multinational  enterprises  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  one  govern- 
ment's attitude  upon  another.  International 
standards  of  behavior,  applicable  to  both  na- 
tional and  multli;ational  enterprises,  can 
only  be  arrived  at  and  Implemented  by  the 
consent  of  sovereign  governments. 

CHAPTER    IX CONSUMER   PROTECTION 

1.  My  only  comment  on  this  chapter  con- 
cerns its  underlying  assumption  that  gov- 
ernments have  the  wisdom  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  or  local  production 
of  socially  undesirable  products.  For  exam- 
ple, on  Page  2  the  Report  states: 

"We  believe  that  governments  have  the 
right  to  discourage,  or  even  prohibit  in  some 
cases,  the  Importation  or  local  manufactur- 
ing of  certain  products  which  they  consider 
socially  undesirable." 

While  one  c^n  understand  the  desire  of 
governments  to  control  the  abuses  of  certain 
types  of  advertising,  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  are  likely  to  lead  to 
the  development  of  yet  another  develc^ing 
country  bureaucracy  aimed  at  maintaining 
the  social  purity  of  Its  citizens — a  path  more 
likely  to  lead  to  totalitarianism  than  free- 
dom. 


CHAPTER    X- 


COMPETmON    AND    MARKET 
STRUCTTTRJE 


1.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  Chapter 
constitutes  an  explicit  endorsement  of  a  re- 
port to  UNCTAD  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of 
Experts  on  Restrictive  Business  Practices 
(document  TD/B  C.2  119),  which  contains 
various  allegations  of  MNC  misconduct  with- 
out sufficient  factual  proof.  Both  the 
UNCTAD  report  and  the  Group's  report  focus 
on  various  types  of  "possible"  MNC  miscon- 
duct, without  a  factual  base  or  examination 
of  the  behavior  alleged. 

2.  On  Page  5  the  Report  states  that — 
"One  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  host 

countries,  which  should  be  Internationally 
accepted.  Is  to  relate  profit  available  for  re- 
mittance by  an  affiliate  to  its  export  per- 
formance." 

Many  MNCs  Invest  In  a  country  In  order 
to  serve  that  local  market,  while  others  In- 
vesting in  raw  material  extraction  may  ex- 
port their  entire  production.  Thus  export 
performance  may  be  completely  Irrelevant  to 
the  object  and  size  of  the  investment  and 
hence  irrelevant  as  a  criterion  for  profit 
remittance. 

CHAPTER    XI TRANSFXR    PRICING 

1.  Transfer  pricing  is  a  real  problem.  It 
has  been  used  largely  for  reducing  taxation, 
and  sometimes  to  decrease  profits  In  less 
than  100%  owned  subsidiaries,  through  the 
shifting  of  the  profit  from  one  country  to 
another.  Other  reasons  include  protecting 
the  MNC  from  risks  of  currency  depreciation, 
and  taking  advantage  of  different  rules  of  ex- 
change controls  regarding  various  types  of 
remittances.  Section  482  of  the  U.S.  Internal 
Revenue  Code  Is  an  example  of  an  attempt  to 
regulate  transfer  pricing.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent tax  evasion,  based  on  arm's  length 
prices. 

2.  On  Page  5  the  Report  suggests  that — 
"The   transfer   prices   at   which    an   MNC 

deals  with  or  among  Its  affiliates,  as  well  as 
the  prices  In  transactions  with  outside  sup- 
pliers or  customers,  should  either  be  pub- 
licized or  made  known  to  the  interested 
parties  upon  request." 

WbUe  full  disclosure  of  information  on 
transfer  pricing  is  a  worthy  principle,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  for  MNOe  selling 
hundreds  of  products  In  dozens  of  markets, 
this  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do.  Also 
quite  legitimate  questions  of  business  con- 
fidentiality are  Involved.  Often  such  Infor- 
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mation  i«  highly  competitive  an  1  may  in- 
volve confidential  proprietary  infcfmation. 

CHAPTEB  jni TAXATION 

1    The  question  of  taxation  is 
important  and  deserves  the  high^t 
for  study.  It  would  indeed  be  u^ful 
ternatlonal  agreement  could  be 
essential  tax  matters,  such  as  the 
incentives    and    Inducements, 
recognizes  that  tax  reform  in  the 
of  MNC  earnings  could  be  a  poweiful 
a  concerted  strategy  for  develop|nent 

2.  On  Page  6  the  Report  calls  for 
••Taxation  by  home  countries  of 

profits  of  their  MNCs  as  if  they 
within    their   borders,    while   proiidlng 
relief  for  taxes  paid  to  other  co^intries 
other   words,    the   principle   of 
world  profits  would  apply  on  an  ai 
and  would  not  be  deferred  until 
as  earnings  abroad  are  remitted  t< 
countries." 

There  are  imdoubtedly  strong 
for  the  elimination  of  tax  haveni 
proposal  would  reqviire  a  complete 
Ing  of  the  international  tax  system 
poeal  requires  far  more  study, 
be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  fkcts 
the  Group  or  the  Groups  arguments 
Report. 

3.  The  recommendation  on 
that— 

••The  various  schemes  which  are 
applied    for    the   taxation   of 
corporations  should  be  supplemeiited 
provisions  which   it   has  suggestid 
case  to  meet  the  various  objectlv^ 
has  analyzed." 

This  recomniendation  is 
and  should  not  have  been  inclujled 
Report  in  so  imprecise  a  form. 

CHAI^Bt     xm lUrORMATION 

EVALUATION 

1.  The  Inadequacies  of  existing  informa- 
tion on  MNCs,  and  Information  gathering 
and  evaluation  systems,  are  a  frequent  theme 
of  the  Report.  The  convening  ofj  an  Expert 
Group  on  International  Accounting  Stand- 
ards, as  recommended  on  Page  2.]  is  a  sound 
suggestion  which  should  be  implemented.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  the  legitimate  con- 
fidential character  of  much  of  toe  informa- 
tion sought  about  MNC  activitlt.  The  UN 
needs  to  define  more  precisely  tfce  type  of 
Information  needed  and  develop! safeguards 
necessary  to  preserve  Its  confldeiitiality. 
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DISCI  OStTKE     AND 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JUDICflARY  IN 
THE  SEVENTH  FEDERAL  CmCUIT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  lof  my  re- 
marks a  portion  of  a  repoijt  entitled 
"The  State  of  the  Judiciary  li  i  the  Sev- 
enth Federal  Circtiit."  preparel  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  and  a  valUBd  friend. 
Chief  Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert.  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  much  more 
than  cold  facts  in  the  portion  of  the  re- 
port reprinted  below;  they  wil  find  per- 
ceptive observations  about  some  of  the 
most  profound  problems  facing  our 
courts  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  t  le  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t]  le  Record, 
as  follows : 


Thi  Stat«  op  thk  JxJDiciAaT  or  -nc* 
SxvzNTB  Pedesai.  Cotctr:  t 
(By  Chief  Judge  Luther  M.  8i  irygert) 
I  must  never  speak  more  clearly  than  I 
think. — Wtefa  Bohr 

The  de8lr«  to  have  things  dc^ne  quickly 
prevents  their  being  done  thproughly. — 
Conjuciui 

As  I  have  done  In  previous  yeais,  I  wish  to 
report  on  the  afiTalrs  of  the  Sevepth  Circuit 


and  to  give  the  bar  and  the  public  an  ac- 
counting of  our  Circuit  for  the  past  year.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  you  afford  me. 

DISTRICT  COtTRTS 

First,  let  me  discuss  the  workload  of  the 
district  courts.  The  number  of  cases  filed  in 
the  district  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
was  almost  identical  In  1972  and  1973.  The 
number  of  terminations  also  remained  aboiit 
the  same. 

The  Western  District  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tinues to  have  one  of  the  highest  caseloads 
in  the  naUon.  A  new  Judgeship  for  that  dis- 
trict has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee which  is  considering  the  Omnibus 
District  Judgeship  Bill.  The  Subcommittee 
did  not.  however,  approve  new  Judgeships  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Indiana  and  the 
Southern  District  of  Indiana,  although  addi- 
tional Judgeships  had  been  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Judicial  Conference  for 
both  districts. 

There  is  one  district  cotirt  vacancy,  here 
in  Milwaukee.  As  you  know,  former  Chief 
Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan  took  senior  status 
on  July  1.  1971.  The  vacancy  thus  created 
has  existed  for  almost  three  years.  HappUy 
the  press  has  reported  some  recent  activity 
which  might  lead  to  the  filling  of  that  va- 
cancy. I  might  add  that  Chief  Judge  Rey- 
nolds and  Judge  Gordon  and  the  Circuit 
Judicial  CouncU  have  strongly  urged  the 
President  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

Since  our  last  conference  three  district 
Judges  were  appointed  and  took  office.  Judge 
Prentice  MarshaU  in  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois,  who  filled  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Judge  NapoU,  Judge  Harllngton 
Wood,  Jr.  in  the  Southern  District  of  lUinois. 
who  filled  the  vacancy  created  when  Chief 
Judge  Poos  took  senior  status,  and  Judge 
AUen  Sharp  in  the  Northern  District  of  In- 
diana, who  filled  the  vacancy  created  when 
Chief  Judge  Grant  took  senior  status. 

COURT     OF     APPEAIS 

Turning  to  the  appellate  court,  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1973  experi- 
enced a  ten  percent  increase  In  filings  over 
1972.  But  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
court  still  was  able  to  terminate  twenty-nine 
more  cases  than  were  docketed  during  the 
year.  This  was  the  first  time  we  terminated 
more  appeals  than  were  filed  since  1966. 

The  Increase  in  caseload  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  refiects  the  national  trend  of  a  con- 
stant gain  during  the  1960's  ^ich  is  con- 
tiniUng  Into  the  1970's.  In  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit 361  appeals  were  filed  In  1961;  510  ap- 
peals In  1966;  843  appeals  In  1970;  and  1163 
appeals  In  1973.  This  represented  a  128'> 
Increase  since  the  authorization  of  the 
eighth  Judgeship  for  the  court  In  1966. 

In  1973  the  court  heard  oral  argu.-nents 
In  six  appeals  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  for 
twenty-two  weeks,  or  a  total  of  660  argu- 
ments. Prior  to  September  1968  the  court 
was  hearing  two  arguments  a  day,  then 
shifted  to  three  arguments  per  day.  In  Sep- 
tember 1970  the  court  began  hearing  four 
appeals  per  day,  and  then  In  September  1972 
went  to  six  per  day. 

Circuit  Judge  Roger  J.  KUey  took  senior 
status  on  January  1,  1974.  The  vswancy 
created  thereby  has  not  yet  been  filled,  al- 
though it  Is  hoped  that  It  will  be  shortly. 

Recently  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  held  a 
hearing  on  the  need  for  a  ninth  circuit 
Judgeship  for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  A  request 
for  this  additional  Judgeship  was  recom- 
mended In  1971  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  include  this  request  In  the  pending  Cir- 
cuit Judgeship  Omnibus  Bill. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  great  aid  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  re- 
ceived during  the  past  year  *rom  its  senior 
Judges,  many  of  the  Circuit's  senior  and  ac- 
tive district  Judges,  and  a  number  of  Judges 
from  outside  the  Circuit  Including  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark. 


COPING   WITH   THE  COURT  OF   APPEALS   CASELOAD 

Besides  increasing  the  number  of  oral  ar- 
guments per  day,  the  Court  of  Appeals  lias 
Instituted  several  innovations  over  the  past 
five  years. 

The  court  has  a  simple  but  effective  screen- 
ing procedure  whereby  a  relatively  few  cases 
are  disposed  of  without  oral  argument  and 
a  good  number  are  limited  to  less  than  thirty 
minutes  per  side  for  argument.  Our  screen- 
ing procedure  also  permits  related  cases,  this 
is,  cases  presenting  similar  Issues,  to  be  set 
for  argument  on  the  same  day. 

The  circuit  Judges  are  strongly  committed 
to  oral  sirgument,  albeit  often  limited.  In  all 
appeals  except  pro  se  prisoners  appeals, 
patently  frivolous  appeals,  and  those  appeals 
In  which  a  motion  for  summary  affirmance 
under  Circuit  Rule  22  is  granted.  We  think 
litigants  and  their  counsel  are  entitled  to 
present  their  arguments  orally  and  that  oral 
argument  materially  aids  the  Judges  In  fully 
understanding  the  Issues  and  focusing  on 
them.  I  hope  we  never  abandon  that  attitude. 

As  another  innovation  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals put  into  effect  Circuit  Rule  28,  a  plan 
covering  the  publication  of  signed  or  per 
curiam  opinions  and  disposition  by  unpub- 
lished orders.  Citation  of  the  latter  Is  pro- 
hibited within  the  Circuit.  The  rule  may  be 
somewhat  controversial,  but  I  believe  It  Is 
working  well  and,  generally,  has  the  accept- 
ance of  the  bar.  That  acceptance  Is  evidenced 
by  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  your  Associa- 
tion and  by  studies  conducted  by  other  bar 
association  with  the  Circuit. 

Circuit  Rule  28  Is  described  in  detail  in 
Mr.  Strubbe's  report.  Including  the  reasons 
for  the  rule  and  the  criteria  used  In  dif- 
ferentiating unpublished  orders  from  pub- 
lished opinions.  I  commend  your  reading  Mr. 
Strubbe's  description.  I  wish,  however,  to 
empiiasize  two  aspects  of  Rule  28:  It  saves 
Judge  time  and  reduces  the  needless  pub- 
lication of  decisions  which  have  no  prece- 
dential value  and,  second,  it  assures  litigants 
and  counsel  that  their  appeals  have  been 
fully  considered  since  detailed  reasons  are 
stated  in  the  orders  for  the  court's  Judgment. 

A  third  Innovation  was  the  adoption  of 
Circuit  Rules  24  and  30  which  have  bene- 
fitted litigants  by  reducing  the  costs  of  ap- 
peal. Circuit  Rule  24,  as  you  know,  dispenses 
with  the  requirement  of  an  appendix  of  the 
record  in  all  cases.  I  do,  however,  wish  to 
emphasize  the  preferred  practice  suggested 
in  the  rule  of  attaching  a  small  appendix  to 
the  briefs  so  as  to  include  in  the  briefs  the 
findings  of  the  district  Judge,  his  memo- 
randum of  decision,  the  contract  sued  upon, 
the  applicable  statute,  etc.  Circuit  Rule  30 
reduced  from  twenty-five  to  fifteen  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  briefs  which  must  be 
filed. 

A  fourth  Innovation  described  in  detail 
In  Mr.  Strubbe's  report  is  the  extensive  use 
of  docketing  conferences  In  criminal  appeals 
pursuant  to  Rule  33  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Appellate  Procedure.  At  the  conference, 
held  immediately  after  the  appeal  is  filed. 
a  briefing  schedule  tailored  to  the  individual 
appeal  is  adopted.  The  court  Is  contemplat- 
ing the  use  of  Rule  33  In  civil  cases,  partic- 
ularly in  patent  and  antitrust  appeals. 

COPING    WITH    THE    DISTRICT   COURT   CASELOAD 

I  report  that  Rule  50(b)  plans  in  each 
district  court  for  the  expedition  of  criminal 
cases  are  operating,  with  some  minor  excep- 
tions, satisfactorily. 

The  number  of  pending  civil  cases  more 
than  three  years  old  is  less  than  the  national 
average  In  each  of  our  districts.  A  more  Im- 
pressive Indicatcw  of  the  work  of  the  district 
Judges  is  the  fact  that  as  of  January  1,  1974, 
there  were  only  six  cases  and  four  motions 
In  the  entire  Circuit  held  under  advisement 
for  more  than  sixty  days. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  num- 
ber of  district  courts  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty In  trying  civil  cases  because  of  the 
Increase  of  criminal  filings. 
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The  district  chief  Judges  for  the  last  two 
years  have  been  having  periodic  meetings 
"with  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  to  discuss 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  such  as  Rule  50 
(b)  plans.  Criminal  Justice  Act  plans.  Jury 
selection  plans,  and  Jury  utilization.  These 
meetings  have  been  eSective  in  improving 
court  admlnLstration  within  the  Circuit. 

In  1971,  and  since  that  time,  the  district 
Judges  have  met  at  a  separate  session  on  the 
first  day  of  the  annual  Judicial  conference. 
I  believe  all  would  agree  that  this  Innova- 
tion has  made  our  Conference  more  bene- 
ficial. Since  1971  concurrent  meetings  have 
been  held  for  various  court  personnel.  Clerks 
of  the  courts  met  in  1971,  the  magistrates 
In  1972,  the  Judges"  secretaries  in  1973,  and 
the  probation  officers  are  meeting  this  year. 

FUTURE    INNOVATIONS 

The  District  Courts  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  and  Western  District  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  making 
a  Joint  study  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
microfilming  all  the  papers  and  documents 
filed  In  those  courts  and  using  microfilm,  or 
rather  microfiche,  as  the  primary  source  of 
reference.  This  feasibility  study  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service  Center  and,  if  feasible,  microfilming 
will  start  as  an  experiment  this  year.  The 
courts  do  not  know  all  the  possible  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  except  for  a  tremen- 
dous saving  of  filing  space. 

Judge  Beamer  has  agreed,  with  the  help 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School, 
to  record  on  audiotape  a  number  of  trials 
beginning  in  September.  If  any  of  these  cases 
are  appealed,  the  Court  of  Apeaals  shall,  on 
an  experimental  basis  and  with  consent  of 
counsel,  use  the  tapes  as  the  record  on  ap- 
peal. I  add  that  the  court  reporter  In  those 
ca.ses  will  continue  to  record  the  testimony 
and  prepare  a  transcript  if  necessary. 

This  completes  my  report.  However.  I 
would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  acknowledge 
the  great  debt  that  the  bar  and  the  federal 
courts  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  owe  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  Seventh  Federal  Circuit. 
Your  support  has  been  of  Inestimable  value. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  recount  your  many 
beneficial  activities.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  mention  the  Practitioner's  Handbook,  the 
study  of  Rule  28,  the  support  for  the  ninth 
circuit  Judgeship,  and  your  invitation  to  the 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Federal  Court 
AppeUate  System  to  hold  a  hearing  In  Chi- 
cago. Parenthetically,  the  invitation  has 
been  accepted  and  the  Commission  will  hold 
hearings  in  Chicago  on  June  10  and  11.  And, 
of  course,  we  could  not  forget  your  annual 
participation  In  our  Circuit  conference.  That 
participation  has  meant  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  conferences.  Your  generosity  in 
furnishing  portraits  of  the  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  is  also  very  much  appreciated. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  on  a  per- 
sonal note.  This  is  my  last  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Seventh  Circuit. 
My  tenure  as  chief  Judge  will  end  in  accord- 
ance with  federal  statute  early  next  year.  For 
that  reason.  I  Jjfculd  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  exprefes  my  deep  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  your  Association  for  its  graci- 
ous understanding  and  cooperation. 

My  equally  sincere,  heartfelt  appreciation 
Is  extended  to  my  fellow  Judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit, both  the  district  Judges  and  my  broth- 
ers on  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  their  un- 
qualified support,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation. There  has  been  good  rapport. 
Moreover,  you  have  engendered  a  spirit  of 
colleglallty  and  fraternallsm  throughout  the 
Circuit  that  has  made  my  tasks  much  eas- 
ier. I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
support  of  both  the  bar  and  the  Judges  af- 
forded me  will  continue  when  Judge  Fair- 
child  succeeds  me  as  chief  Judge. 

If  I  have  one  final  word  as  chief  Judge,  It 
is  this:  I  hope  the  federal  Judiciary  continues 
always,  above  everything  else,  to  think  of  the 


quality  of  Justice  that  our  courts  afford  liti- 
gants. Quantity  ought  never  reduce  quality. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  on  other  oc- 
casions. It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  me.  As 
I  recently  said  at  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
hearings  while  testifying  for  the  ninth  Judge- 
ship: ••Hurried  Judgments  are  sometimes  un- 
wise Judgments."  Every  Judge  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  prime  principle  that  since 
each  case  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
litigants,  it  therefore  deserves  not  only  full 
consideration  but  also  whatever  amount  of 
Judicial  time  that  Is  required  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  issues. 

Judges  can  utilize  many  methods  to  speed 
up  the  Judicial  process  without  sacrificing 
s?ond  Judgments.  Such  ways  Include  pre- 
trial conferences,  bifurcated  trials,  stream- 
lining jury  selection,  appellate  prehearing 
conferences,  and  limited  screening.  But  speed 
for  the  sake  of  speed  should  be  avoided.  Pre- 
trial conferences  designed  to  coerce  settle- 
ments or  shunted  to  maglsta-ates,  denial  of 
proper  voir  dire  questions  during  Jury  selec- 
tion, hxirried  trials  in  district  courts,  drastic 
screening  procedures  designed  to  severely 
cartaU  oral  argument  in  appeals,  and  sum- 
mary decisions  without  stating  reasons  by 
p.ppellate  courts  do  not  comport  with  good 
Judging.  Furthermore,  we  Judges  should  try 
to  forego  complaining  about  the  large 
amount  of  work  we  have  to  do  and  bemoan- 
ing our  mounting  caseloads.  What  we  need  Is 
both  constant  probUig  In  Imaginative  and 
constructive  ways  for  better  methods  by 
which  the  Judicial  process  can  operate  and 
Judges  who  completely  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  business  of  Judging.  What  we  need  is 
a  responsible  and  competent  bar  who  wlU 
avoid  consuming,  needlessly.  Judges'  time  by 
presenting  Insubstantial  Issues  and  making 
frivolous  arguments. 

We  Judges  and  lawyers  of  this  country 
must  render  a  continuing  accountability  to 
the  public  for  our  performance.  We  hardly 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  we,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  bar,  are  primarily  responsible 
not  only  for  the  proper  administration  of 
Justice  but  also  for  the  guarding  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  a  system  of  laws,  without 
which  our  free  society  could  not  exist. 

In  that  vein  I  close  my  remarks  by  quoting 
the  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Earl  Warren,  who  spoke  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  Atlantic  City  In 
1046:  "The  administration  of  Justice  is  not  a 
vested  monopoly  of  lawyers  and  Judges,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  the  property  of  all  the 
American  people — a  system  designed  for  the 
protection  of  their  personal  and  property 
rights  in  a  free  and  orderly  society.  Millions 
of  Americans  go  through  their  lives  without 
ever  coming  Into  contact  with  any  phase  of 
the  administration  of  Justice — either  civil  or 
criminal.  To  these  people,  the  courts  seem 
far  removed,  and  seem  to  have  little  bearing 
on  their  lives.  Yet,  the  fact  Is,  that  our 
American  court  system  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  lives  of  all  our  people, 
whether  they  use  it  or  not,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  fire  department  functions,  for 
the  protection  of  homes  which  never  burn." 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
29  the  House  of  Representatives  passed, 
with  very  little  debate,  a  measure  of 
enormous  signiflctince  which  Is  shot 
through  with  the  potential  for  wrongful 
spending  and  misdirection  of  public 
funds.  I  refer  to  H.R.  14449,  a  $3.76  bil- 
lion dollar  proposal  which  has  been  mis- 
named as  the  Community  Services  Act 
of  1974. 

Because  of  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold 
the  members  of  our  counterpart  legis- 
lative body,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  voted  for 


H.R.  14449  did  so  without  either  care- 
fully examining  its  179-page  contents, 
or  looking  behind  its  phraseology  to  con- 
sider its  actual  impact. 

Many  Members  appear  to  have  voted 
for  it  because  they  had  been  persuaded 
that  to  do  so  was  necessary  to  preserve 
Federal  funding  for  OEO's  community 
action  agencies.  Personally,  I  am  opposed 
to  such  use  of  funds.  But  my  point  Ls  that 
even  those  who  wish  to  provide  Wash- 
ington money  and  control  of  Community 
Action  Agencies  might  do  themselves  a 
favor  by  opposing  other  provisions  in 
H.R.  14449  which  are  unrelated  to  the 
basic  question  of  whether  Community 
Action  should  be  institutionalized  in  its 
present  form. 

Some  members  appear  to  have  voted 
for  H.R.  14449  because  it  provided  for 
the  symbolic  death  of  OEO.  My  argu- 
ment to  those  is  that  realities  are  more 
important  than  cosmetics.  H.R.  14449 
eliminates  OEO  in  name  only.  In  fact,  it 
preserves  and  expands  its  operations, 
imder  different  names  and  in  new  bu- 
reaucratic locations — places  where  its 
more  nefarious  activities  will  be  better 
able  to  escape  the  glare  of  public  atten- 
tion. 

Still  other  members  appear  to  have 
supported  H.R.  14449  because  they  felt 
they  had  to  in  order  to  survive  politi- 
cally— not  because  the  special  interest 
groups  which  profit  from  its  largesse 
have  spent  the  last  year  organizing  to 
protect  their  private  claims  on  the  public 
purse  by  bringing  political  pressures  de- 
signed to  penalize  at  the  polls  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  dared  to  re- 
sist their  demands.  This  lobby — which 
has  reached  into  every  congressional  dis- 
trict in  America — has  ridden  to  battle 
armed  with  literally  millions  of  dollars 
of  public  funds  to  advance  their  cause. 

The  OEO  lobby  has  been  funded  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  First,  assignment  of 
personnel  and  equipment  to  buUd  pres- 
sures in  favor  of  H.R.  14449  and  Its 
predecessor  legislation;  second,  publica- 
tions and  mailings  by  many  of  the  several 
thousands  OEO-funded  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation;  third,  use  of 
OEO-sponsored  conferences  and  travel 
funds  to  promote  passage  of  the  bill; 
fourth,  the  organization  of  demonstra- 
tions and  rallies  by  OEO  employees  and 
employees  of  OEO-fimded  groups;  fifth, 
checkoffs  of  dues  from  OEO  employees 
and  employees  of  OEO-fimded  organiza- 
tions; sixth,  assignment  of  fees  and  other 
organizational  assessments  from  OEO 
grants  for  nonprofit  organizations,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  into  the  coffers  of 
lobbying  coalitions  and  groups;  seventh, 
support  from  literally  dozens  of  private 
organizations  which  thrive  on  the  extra 
dollars  which  flow  to  them  by  virtue  of 
their  tax-exempt  status. 

Despite  this  massive  lobbying  cam- 
paign—aided and  abetted  by  the  maneu- 
verlngs  of  high-ranking  OEO  oflScials 
who  used  their  control  over  public  funds 
to  organize  pressures  on  Members  of 
Congress — despite  all  these  efforts,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
could  participate  in  a  referendum  on  this 
legislation,  fully  aware  of  Its  contents, 
they  would  reject  It  overwhelmingly. 

Let  me  give  you  the  true  flavor  of  this 
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incredible  bureaucratic 
payoflf  machines: 

It  is  provided  that  governii^ 
of  Community  Action  agencies 
dude  oCBcials  or  members  "of 
industry,  labor,  religious,  welfaije 
tion,  or  other  major  groups  and 
in  the  community."  This  has 
of  giving  control  over  millions 
(in   fimds   from   the   Federal 
which  are  assigned  to  CAA's 
cities;  to  leaders  of  the 
fare    rights    organizations 
which  are  primarily  political 

Operating  from  the  premise 
only  poor  people  worth  listeniijg 
the  organized   poor,  H.R 
lishes  that  "representative 
poor  which  feel  themselves 
represented"  may  petition  for 
representation. 

Even   though   CAAs   and 
ployees,  because  they  are  defin^ 
vate  non-profit  groups,  are 
to  the  same  restrictions  on  their 
ties  which  cover  Federal  emplojjee 
is  not  so  bad  as  the  fact  that 
are  empowered  to  delegate  thtir 
tions  to  other  private  organizations 
less  accountable  to  the  public 
they. 

The  bill,  in  effect,  mandates 
CAA  fimds  to  promote  political 
by  virtue  of  such  language  as 
called  for  effective  procedures 
the  poor  and  area  residents 
abled  to  influence  the  charsicte^ 
grams  affecting  their  interests. 

Prohibitions  on  advocacy  on 
the  poor  do  no  preclude  picketing 
test,  or  other  direct  action 
in  violation  of  law.  Believe  me 
no  such  law. 

Every  CAA  is  called  upon  to 
the  establishment  of  housing 
ment  and  services  organizations 
petition  with  the  private  housing 
try. 

CAA's  are  given  authority 
diverse  aspects  of  the  lives  of 
as  employment,  education,  family 
ning,  making  better  use  of  ava 
come  and  living  environment 
even  ordained  with  a  mission 
obstacles  and  solve  personal 
problems. 

Under  the  guise  of  commu4ity 
and  nutrition,  H.R.  14449 
use  of  fimds  for  services  whic^ 
past  have  underwritten 
moting   the   fortunes   of   such 
groups  as  the  Grey  Panthers. 

There    is    a    rural    housing 
created  under  which  HEW 
may  dispense  33 -year  loans  at 
interest  and  which  also  authori^s 
to  nonprofit  rural  housing 
corporations. 

One  of  the  most  insidious 
the  bill  permits  employees  of 
eral  Government  to  enter  any 
hcNod  in  America  and  assign 
thorized   under  H.R.    14449   to 
neighborhood  centers  which 
involved    in    child    development 
services,  consiuner  protection, 
social    services,    and    housing, 
fell  swoop  this  bill  could  give 
bureaucrats  the  power  to  supplant 
government    and    intrude 
values  and  political  objectives 
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community,  indeed,  every  streetcorner, 
in  the  Nation.  If  this  provision  becomes 
law,  we  might  as  well  abolish  Congress, 
abolish  State  and  local  government,  and 
simply  turn  over  the  authority  which  we 
hold  in  trust  from  the  people  to  the  face- 
less bureaucrats  who  many  feel  already 
rim  America. 

The  Director  shall  make  grauts  or  enter 
into  contracta  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  programs  con- 
ducted by  community-based  design  and  plan- 
ning organization  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  professional  architectural  and 
related  services  ...  to  persons  and  commu- 
nity organizations  or  groups  not  otherwise 
able  to  aSord  such  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  stop  and  think  about 
what  that  language  means.  Can  any  con- 
scientious Member  of  this  Congress  sup- 
port such  sweeping  language  mandating 
that  the  Goveriunent  arbitrarily  assign 
funds  for  the  purposes  described  simply 
on  the  grounds  that  the  recipients  caimot 
otherwise  afford  it? 

There  is  a  special  section  (213)  on 
"Consumer  Action  and  Cooperative  Pro- 
grams" which  mandates  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  "consumer  action  and  advo- 
cacy— and  to  develop  means  of  enforc- 
ing consumer  rights."  Mr.  President,  why 
should  we  establish  a  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  when  this  bill  gives  its  pow- 
ers to  employees  of  the  HEW  bureauc- 
racy? 

This  bill  gives  HEW  the  power  to  ne- 
gotiate directly  with  bureaucratic  em- 
ployees of  State  agencies  to  "act  as 
agents  of  the  United  States."  totally  by- 
passing elected  oflQcials  and  promoting 
direct  bureaucrat-to-bureaucrat  rela- 
tionships without  the  inconvenience  of 
interference  by  the  voting  public. 

In  an  unusual  grant  of  power,  even 
for  this  bill,  H.R.  14449  authorizes  HEW 
to  "provide  financial  assistance  for  proj- 
ects conducted  by  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  which  are  designed  to 
serve  groups  of  low-income  individuals 
who  are  not  being  effectively  served  by 
other  programs  under  this  title."  This 
should  be  called  the  "anything  goes"  sec- 
tion of  H.R.  14449  because  it  grants  total 
authority  to  Federal  ofBcials  who  may 
assign  U.S.  resources  for  any  purpose 
they  personally  favor. 

"The  provision  of  special,  remedial, 
and  other  noncurricular  educational  as- 
sistance" may  be  introduced,  swcordlng 
to  H.R.  14449,  to  virtually  any  elementary 
and  secondary  school  in  the  United 
States.  If  loose  interpretations  of  the 
past  are  any  guide  to  future  action,  this 
section  could  be  used  to  underwrite  every 
liberal  p>anacea  from  busing  to  sex  edu- 
cation. 

An  incredible  new  source  of  bureau- 
cratic patronage  is  opened  up  by  H.R. 
14449  as  the  "Director  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  having  a  maximum  maturity 
of  15  years  and  in  amounts  not  resulting 
in  an  aggregate  principal  indebtedness  of 
more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time  to  any 
low-income  rural  family"  where  he 
thinks  it  will  help  lift  them  out  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  further  provided  that  "loans 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if 
the  family  is  not  qualified  to  obtain  such 
funds  by  loan  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams." 

H.R.  14449  creates  a  legal  services  pro- 


gram free  of  even  those  limited  safe- 
guards which  now  apply  at  OEO  or  those 
fewer  which  would  come  under  the  H.R. 
7824  corporation  plan.  This  result  is 
achieved  by  giving  Labor  Department 
bureaucrats — including  those  who  might 
have  questionable  backgrounds — author- 
ity to  fund  "legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion, and  consumer  training  and  coun- 
seling" through  seasonal  farmworker- 
oriented  public  interest  law  projects,  such 
as  the  notorious  migrant  legal  action 
piogram. 

Not  content  to  extend  the  powers  of 
HEW  and  Labor  Department  officials, 
H.R.  14449  also  expands  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  SBA  would  be  em- 
powered to  give  15-year  $50,000  loans  "to 
any  small  business  concern — or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such 
a  concern"  so  long  as  the  Administrator 
of  SBA,  or  those  to  whom  he  assigns  au- 
thority, believe  such  loans  will  help  es- 
tablish businesses  in  areas  "with  high 
proportions  of  unemployed  or  low-income 
individuals  or  owned  by  low-income  in- 
dividuals." Moreover,  the  SBA  may 
"defer  payments  on  the  principal  of  such 
loans."  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  Invita- 
tion to  trouble  and  abuse  of  power. 

As  if  we  have  not  already  wasted 
enough  money  on  expensive  studies 
commissioned  by  the  Government,  H.R. 
14449  includes  broad  authority  to  finance 
"research  and  demonstration"  activities 
to  aid  "in  furthering  the  purposes  of 
this  act." 

With  respect  to  special  "demonstra- 
tions" which  might,  in  each  case,  total 
millions  of  dollars  In  Federal  aid,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  all  other  activities 
sanctioned  by  HJl.  14449,  bureaucrats 
can  move  the  money  they  control  into 
any  State  or  community  in  the  Nation 
without  the  approval  and.  indeed,  over 
the  objections  of  the  elected  officials  of 
such  jurisdictions. 

In  another  patronage  boondoggle 
which  could  be  misused  for  political  pur- 
poses, the  Director  is  authorized  to  "ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  one  or  more  advisory  committees — 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  his  func- 
tions under  this  act."  H.R.  14449  per- 
mits compensating  such  appointees  at 
the  present  rate  of  $138  per  day  and  pay- 
ing their  travel  to  whatever  meeting  sites 
officials  of  HEW  might  indicate.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  would  preclude  the  appoint- 
ment of  hundreds,  and  even  thousands 
of  private  citizens  to  these  advisory 
posts,  just  as  was  the  case  in  OEO's  hey- 
day. Mr.  President,  the  administration 
wiped  out  literally  hundreds  of  these 
OEO  advisory  posts  last  year.  Why  waste 
the  taxes  of  our  constituents  by  resur- 
recting them? 

In  its  prohibitions  on  political  activi- 
ties, H.R.  14449  properly  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  "appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  act"  to  pay  the  salary  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  administration  who, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  engages"  in  activities  de- 
signed to  influence  particular  elections. 
But,  it  Imposes  no  such  restraint  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed full  time  by  the  advocacy  groups 
which  H.R.  14449  would  subsidize,  nor, 
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even  for  administration  officials,  does  it 
restrict  what  they  may  do  on  non-"offi- 
cial"  time.  Tha?  the  bill  has  even  fewer 
safeguards  than  those  already  estab- 
lished by  the  Hatch  Act  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment employees. 

Eligibility  for  the  benefits  of  H.R. 
14449  is  so  broad  that  anyone  can  profit 
from  its  provisions  (if  favored  by  its  bu- 
reaucratic bosses)  so  long  as  his  lack  of 
income  does  not  result  from  "refusal 
without  good  cause,  to  seek  or  accept  em- 
ployment commensurate  with  his  health, 
age.  education,  and  ability."  Who  de- 
cides what  is  "good  cause"  for  refusing 
work?  The  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization? What  about  unemployed 
Harvard  professors  who  cannot  find  po- 
sitions on  college  faculties?  Under  this 
bill,  if  they  turned  down  the  chance  to 
teach  high  school  or  drive  a  bus,  they 
would  be  eligible  for  a  parasitic  existence 
at  the  expense  of  those  willing  to  work 
for  a  living. 

In  a  typical  effort  to  assuage  the  hon- 
est concerns  of  those  citizens  weary  of 
subsidizing  demonstrations  and  protest 
marches,  H.R.  14449  bans  aid  to  demon- 
strations— but  only  if  the  demonstra- 
tions are  illegal.  As  we  know,  demonstra- 
tions are  usually  not  illegal,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  compelled  to  subsidize 
them  as  he  would  under  H.R.  14449. 

Because  of  the  widespread  anger  that 
78  to  80  percent  of  Federal  poverty 
money  goes  to  underwrite  administrative 
costs,  H.R.  14449  says  salaries  paid  with 
appropriated  funds  to  bureaucratic  em- 
ployees of  org£mizatlons  subsidized  un- 
der the  act  "shall  not  be  counted  as  an 
administrative  expense."  Mr.  President. 
Congress  may  try  "painting  the  roses 
red,"  but  it  shall  not  fool  the  people  with 
this  type  of  deception. 

In  an  insidious  racial  slur  on  Ameri- 
ca's tradition  of  color-blindness  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  H.R.  14449 
prescribes  that  benefits  shall  be  assigned, 
not  on  the  basis  of  need,  or  of  merit,  but 
on  the  basis  of  inherited  racial  and 
ethnic  characteristics.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  language  setting  forth  condi- 
tions of  assistance  to  business  enter- 
prises "owned  or  ccmtrolled  by  one  or 
more  socially  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons.  Such  persons  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to  Negroes,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Spanish -speaking  Americans. 
American  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts." 

Mr.  President,  in  these  remarks.  I  have 
simply  scratched  the  surface  of  this  leg- 
islative monstrosity.  Many  equally  bad 
provisions  have  been  omitted  from  men- 
tion. Many  of  those  cited  could  be  ex- 
panded upon  in  great  detail. 

My  purpose  is  to  alert  my  colleagues 
to  the  contents  of  H.R.  14449.  so  that 
when  the  American  people  find  out  about 
it,  they  win  have  been  forewarned  to  the 
reasons  for  their  understandable  wrath. 


FRENCH  NUCLEAR  TESTING  IN  THE 
PACIFIC 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  leaders 
of  our  Government  recently  met  with  the 
new  President  of  Prance,  Valery  Giscard 
d'EstaIng,  and  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  a  more  cordial  relationship  between 


Prance  and  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
be  anticipated.  Events  over  the  weekend 
lead  me  to  believe  the  foreign  policy  of 
France  has  not  taken  a  new  humanistic 
cooperative  approach.  In  fact,  discord 
within  the  French  Cabinet  over  nuclear 
testing  in  the  Pacific  led  to  the  dismissal 
of  M.  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  as 
the  Minister  for  Administrative  Reform. 

When  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  told  a 
news  conference  that  Prance's  armed 
forces  chiefs  had  virtually  forced  the 
government  to  carry  out  the  country's 
next  series  of  atmospheric  nuclear  tests 
in  the  Pacific  this  summer,  he  was  im- 
mediately released  by  the  new  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  155  last  August  2,  calling  upon 
the  President  to  inform  the  Government 
of  France  of  the  strong  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  of  France's 
blatant  disregard  for  human  welfare  and 
international  law  as  evidenced  by  its  pol- 
icy of  continued  above-surface  nuclear 
detonations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With 
the  latest  developments,  I  believe  the  ex- 
peditious passage  of  the  resolution 
should  merit  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  10  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiscARD    Fires    Servan    Phom    French 
Post 

Paris,  Jtwe  9.— Milllonnalre  publisher 
Jean -Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  today  crit- 
icized France's  nuclear  testing  policy  and 
was  promptly  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet 
post  he  had  held  for  less  than  two  we«k8. 

His  dismissal  from  the  relatively  minor 
post  of  minister  for  administrative  reform 
was  announced  by  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac  after  a  late-night  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Valery  Olscard  d'Estaing. 

Servan-Schreiber,  60,  who  has  long  tried 
to  cultivate  the  image  of  a  dynamic,  Ken- 
nedy style  shirt-sleeved  poUtlcian,  had  told 
a  news  conference  earlier  that  France's 
armed  forces  cWefs  had  virtually  forced  the 
government  to  carry  out  the  country's  next 
series  of  atmopsheric  nuclear  tests  In  the 
Pacific  this  summer. 

"The  government  was  not  consulted  .  .  . 
The  military  confronted  the  Cabinet  with  a 
fait  accompli,"  Servan-Schreiber  said,  ap- 
parently trying  to  Indicate  that  this  ab- 
solved him  from  maintaining  solidarity  with 
the  Cabinet  on  this  Issue. 

Defense  Minister  Jacques  Soufflet  sharply 
rejected  Servan-Schrelber's  description  of 
the  military  role,  declaring  in  a  radio  Inter- 
view that  decisions  about  nuclear  testing 
clearly  fall  under  the  president's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Obviously,  the  army  did  not  present  him 
with  a  fait  accompli.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
In  the  matter.  The  president  Is  naturally 
responsible  for  the  military  authorities," 
Sou£Qet  said. 

Servan-Schreiber,  who  heads  the  left-of- 
center  Radical  Party,  has  been  a  long-time 
critic  of  France's  nuclear  program.  Last  year, 
be  sailed  with  a  group  on  a  yacht  Into  the 
Polynesian  test  area  to  protest  the  nuclear 
tests. 

Giscard  d'Estaing  had  made  It  clear  dur- 
ing his  campaign  Isst  month  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  country's  nuclear  testing 
progi-am,  and  Chirac  aald  before  Parliament 
last  week  that  France  would  continue  Its 
efforts  In  the  nuclear  field. 


Yesterday,  Glscsj-d  d'Estaing  announced 
that  France  would  end  its  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  following  the  series  planned  for 
this  summer.  Future  tests  would  be  con- 
duced underground,  he  said. 

Servan-Schreiber  said  today,  however,  that 
the  president's  statement  'preserves  the  fu- 
ture but  cannot  entirely  redress  the  damage 
caused  to  our  country." 

Servan-Schreiber,  publisher  of  the  mass 
circulation  weekly  news  magazine  I'Express. 
supported  Giscard  d'Estaing  In  the  presi- 
dential election  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
ministerial  post. 

He  has  encouraged  his  followers  to  refer  to 
him  as  "jasS" — a  conscious  attempt  to  Imi- 
tate JFK  and  FDR. 

Servan-Schreiber  Is  widely  assumed  to  have 
presidential  ambitions. 

His  unexpected  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment nuclear  program  yesterday,  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  logical  risk  of  dismissal  from 
the  Cabinet,  gave  rise  to  8p)eculation  that  he 
may  have  regarded  the  administrative  reform 
ministry  post  as  too  unimportant  for  him. 

Just  two  days  ago,  Servan-Schrelber's  sis- 
ter, Francolse  Glroud,  a  top  editor  and 
columnl«;t  for  I'Express,  tvrned  down  a  posi- 
tion with  the  government  becaufe  she  Fald  It 
w!»s  not  sufBciently  Important. 

But  she  said  the  post  that  was  flnallv 
offered  was  "not  really  at  government  level." 
and  said  this  change  "seemed  to  me  to  Indi- 
cate a  very  definite  backing  down  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Chirac  regarding  the  importance 
that  would  be  paid  to  women's  conditions 
e.n<\  rights." 

Servan-Schreiber  has  been  an  interna- 
tional celebrity  since  he  authored  "The 
American  Challenge"  In  1967.  The  book  con- 
tenrled  that  the  United  States  was  taking 
over  Western  Europe  through  the  Invest- 
ments and  dynamism  of  Americsn  Industry 
on  the  Continent. 

It  was  hard  to  gauge  Immediately  the  Im- 
pact of  Servan-Schrelber's  dismissal  less  than 
two  weeks  after  he  had  entered  a  Cabinet 
with  other  hard-core  moderate  opponents  to 
Oaulllsm.  The  political  forces  to  which  Ser- 
van-Schreiber belongs  have  essentially  been 
out  of  power  since  Charles  de  Gaulle  took 
over  the  French  government  In  1958. 

But  Servan-Schreiber  may  be  seen  by  his 
political  allies  and  by  the  public  as  a  sj>e- 
clal  case.  The  key  to  that  will  be  whether  his 
partner  as  head  of  the  moderate  anti-Gaul- 
llsts,  Jean  Lecanuet,  remains  In  office  or  not. 
He  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Justice  Minister, 
a  prestigious,  but  not  a  key  post. 

If  Lecanuet  stays  in  office.  Servan-Schrelb- 
er's dismissal  can  be  passed  over  by  the  Gis- 
card d'Estaing  government  as  nothing  but  a 
regrettable  Incident  needed  to  assert  minis- 
terial discipline  at  the  outset  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration. Then  Servan-Schreiber  would 
most  probably  appear  as  what  he  has  often 
been,  a  maverick  whose  personal  political 
ambitions  were  difficult  to  fit  Into  the  mold 
of  a  team  effort. 

Between  them,  Lecanuet  and  Servan- 
Schreiber  could  claim  to  speak  for  a  disparate 
group  of  perhaps  60  deputies  in  the  490-eeat 
National  Assembly. 

The  regular  Gaulllsts  control  181  seats  and 
Olscard  d'Estalng's  own  party,  the  Republi- 
can Independents  have  55.  If  other  centrists 
were  to  follow  Servan-Schreiber  Into  the  op- 
position, that  might  force  Giscard  d'Estaing 
to  rely  more  heavily  on  the  Gaulllsts  and  to 
trim  his  current  highly  publicized  efforts  to 
get  away  from  the  slightly  authoritarian 
Image  of  the  Gaulllsts  In  domestic  policy  and 
away  from  their  doctrinal  antl -Americanism 
in  foreien  ooHrv. 


NO-KNOCK  REPEAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  7, 
1974, 1  introduced  S.  3603.  a  bill  designed 
to  repeal  the  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
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th; 


lumbia  no-knock  statutes  as 
insure  oflBclal  compliance  witti 
amendment   safeguards   in 
Due  to  an  oversight,  the  text  of 
lation  was  not  printed  at  the 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord. 
requested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
this  be  done  now  so  that  Sen 
Members  of  the  House  of  Refcresenta 
tives  can  review  it,  hopefully  o^er 
sponsor  it  or  introduce  similar 
or  suggest  appropriate  alterations 

There  being  no  objection, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows : 

S.  3603 
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future. 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
of  Representatives  of  the  United 
America  in  Congress  assembled 
509(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
U.8.C.  879)    is  amended  to  read 

"(b)   No    Federal     officer, 
execute  a  search  warrant  relating 
involving  controlled  substances, 
open  an  outer  or  inner  door  or 
building,  or  any  part  of  a  buildln 
thing  therein,  without  first  identit^' 
self  and  giving  notice  of  his 
purpose.". 

Sec.   2.    Section    3109    of   title 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
"No  Federal  ofBcer  may,  pursuant 
duct  of  any  search,  brealc  open 
inner  door  or  window  of  a  bulldidg 
part  of  the   building,  or  anythln  ; 
without  first  identifying  himself 
notice  of  his  authority  and  purpo^ 

Sec.  3.    (a)    Section  23-561(b)( 
District   of   Columbia   Code   is 
striking  out  the  last  sentence 

(b)   Section  23-591  (c)    of  the 
Columbia  Code  Is  repealed. 
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end 


.) 


an:  ended 
thei  eof . 

I  listrict  of 


SENATOR  NELSON  OPPOSES 
CUT 


cut 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President, 
article  in  the  Christian  Science 
outlines  the  reasons  why  Sena 
LORD  Nelson  is  opposed  to  a  taj 
year.   Senator  Nelson   states 
additional    inflation    a    tax 
create  would  more  than  wipe 
benefits  generated  by  such  a  cut 

Senator  Nelson  gives   a 
reasons  why  a  tax  cut  is  not 
this  year  and  concludes  by 
a  tax  cut  "may  be  good 
politics,  but  it  is  bad  economics , 
the  country,  and  bad  news  for 
payer." 

Mr.  President.  I  totally 
the  views  of  Senator  Nelson 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  ai 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  the  Record. 


tie 


Prop  jsed 


Boost 
U.S. 


There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thi 
as  follows: 

Senator  Contends  Reduction  Wo^^ld 

Deficit — Nelson    Opposes 

Tax  Ctjt 

(By  PhUlp  W.  McKinsey: 

Washington. — The  Senate  will 
next  week  on  a  tax  cut  proposed  bj 
Edward  M.  Kennedy   (D)    of  Mas^cbusetts, 
and  Walter  P.  Mondale   (D)    of 
both    potential    contenders    for 
dential  nomination  in  1976.  And 
in  an  election  year,  a  tax  cut  1 
such  influential  figures  would  haie 
endorsement  by  their  liberal  collea  i 
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Thus  it  Is  notable  when  a  liberal  stalwart 
like  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  (D)  of  Wisconsin 
parts  company,  charging  that  a  tax  cut  In 
the  face  of  double-digit  inflation  "Is  like  a 
little  boy  playing  with  matches  in  the  midst 
of  the  Chicago  fire."  A  tax  cut  for  Individuals 
not  fully  offset  by  some  revenue  raisers 
would  be  "fiscal  folly,"  he  warns. 

The  Kennedy-Mondale  proposal  would  cut 
personal  taxes  $6.6  billion  by  raising  the 
personal  exemption  from  $750  to  $825  and 
offering  a  tax  credit  as  an  alternative.  But 
it  raises  only  $4  billion  In  tax  "reforms," 
and  It  Is  doubtful  that  all  the  proposed 
reforms  would  pass. 

The  reforms  Include  ending  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance  immediately,  repealing  fast 
write-offs  for  business  Investment  (the  asset 
depreciation  range),  repealing  export  mcen- 
tives.  and  tightening  the  minimum  tax  on 
wealthy  individuals. 

SOME    QtTESTION    MOTIVES 

To  many  of  the  liberals,  a  tax  cut  by  itself 
Is  pure  political  gamesmanship  and  some  ex- 
press some  cynicism  about  the  motives  of 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Mondale.  "This  is  a 
ship  being  set  out  to  sink,"  says  one. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
drafting  a  tax-reform  package,  which  could 
raise  revenues  from  business  and  upper- 
bracket  taxpayers  simultaneously  with  cut- 
ting taxes  for  lower  brackets,  and  most  mem- 
bers consider  that  the  more  responsible  route. 
Even  the  APL-CIO  opposes  a  tax  cut  without 
fully  offsetting  revenue-raisers. 

Senator  Nelson  argues  that  the  inflation  a 
tax  cut  would  feed  would  more  than  wipe  out 
the  benefits.  A  1  percent  Increase  in  con- 
sumer prices  adds  an  extra  $8.5  billion  bur- 
den on  to  consumers,  some  $2  billion  more 
than  the  tax  break  they  would  get. 
srrtTATioN  called  ditfebent 

Senator  Nelson  thinks  the  tax-cut  propo- 
nents are  harking  back  nostalgically  to  1964, 
when  a  tax  cut  in  the  face  of  a  big  deficit 
actually  helped  wipe  out  the  deficit  by  stimu- 
lating the  economy.  But  1974  is  not  1964,  says 
Mr.  Nelson.  The  economic  situation  is  en- 
tirely different. 

Then,  industry  was  operating  well  below 
capacity  and  consumer  demand  was  lacking. 
Today,  many  basic  industries  are  operating 
at  or  near  full  capacity;  further  demand 
would  simply  drive  up  prices. 

stabilization  hzu)  need 

The  economy  is  stagnant,  the  Senator  ac- 
knowledges. The  gross  national  product 
dropped  more  than  6  percent  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  the  rate  of  growth  over  the 
past  year  has  been  essentially  zero.  But  this 
slump  is  due  largely  to  a  sharp  drop  In  autos, 
the  oil  problem,  and  residential  construction. 
And  slack  in  these  elements  of  the  economy 
would  not  be  helped  by  a  tax  cut. 

The  few  dollars  a  week  a  taxpayer  would 
save  would  not  Induce  him  to  buy  a  car.  The 
oil  problem  was  due  to  events  abroad.  And 
the  housing  slump  is  caused  by  record-high 
interest  rates  and  a  money  shortage,  and  will 
not  be  corrected  until  monetary  policy 
stabilizes. 

"E»emand  exists,"  Senator  Nelson  points 
out,  "but  only  a  few  people  can  afford  the 
present  costs  of  new  homes.  A  general  tax  cut 
has  never  been  considered  a  proper  response 
to  a  housing  decline." 

The  political  pressure  for  a  tax  cut  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  real  earnings  of  work- 
ers have  dropped  4.7  percent  in  the  past  year. 
But  if  a  tax  cut  is  Justified,  for  that  reason, 
Mr.  Nelson  argues,  it  should  not  be  voted 
until  Congress  has  first  done  the  tougher  job 
of  raising  other  taxes  to  pay  for  the  slice  in 
personal  taxes. 

A  tax  cut  that  widens  the  deficit,  he  says, 
"may  be  good  election-year  politics,  but  It  la 
bad  economics,  bad  for  the  country,  and  bad 
news  for  the  taxpayer." 


NEW  DANGERS  TO  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  two  items  which  pose 
very  real  threats  to  the  lives  and  safety 
of  our  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  "belt  buckle  knife"  and  the  "gun 
wallet"  are  the  latest  weapons  on  the 
market,  and  their  potential  use  seems 
perfectly  fitted  for  attacks  against  law 
enforcement  ofificers. 

I  regard  this  latest  development  as  one 
which  is  both  quite  serious  and  which 
needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  David  Fogel. 
executive  director  of  the  Illinois  Law 
Enforcement  Commission,  and  the  mate- 
rial which  he  sent  me  from  the  Criminal 
Justice  Digest,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mission, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  3, 1974. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
US.  Senate  New  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy:  At  a  time  in  our  nation's 
history  when  our  society  is  numbed  by  the 
daily  accounts  of  violence  we  are  forced  to 
read  and  hear  from  our  news  media.  It  is 
particularly  Ironic  that  private  Industry 
continues  to  produce  and  sell  commercially 
a  wide  variety  of  weapons.  X  am  referring 
specifically  to  the  enclosed  copies  of  news 
stories  describing  a  "belt  buckle  knife"  pro- 
duced by  the  Bowen  Knife  Company  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  the  "gun  wallet"  pro- 
duced by  a  California  firm  unknown  to  me 
as  of  this  writing. 

Both  weapons  are  equally  abhorrent;  bow- 
er, the  "gun  wallet"  is  particularly  Insidious. 
How  many  times  a  day  do  our  police  officers 
across  the  country  ask  citizens  to  produce 
their  driver's  licenses — most  of  which  are 
contained  in  wallets  of  one  sort  of  another. 
How  many  police  officers  will  die  because  they 
were  unable  to  discern  a  "gnn  wallet"  from 
a  regular  one;  how  many  police  officers  will 
die  because  they  were  unable  to  spot  a  "belt 
buckle  knife."  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
be  apprised  of  these  developments,  and  they 
prompt  my  asking  this  question:  Does  our 
free  enterprise  system  Include  the  right  to 
produce  weapons  such  as  these? 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  do  not  seem  to 
need  in  this  country  it  Is  more  weapons — 
guns  or  knives.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics 
support  this  position.  As  you  know,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  reported  that 
during  1972  there  were  12,260  deaths  as  the 
result  of  gunshot  wounds.  Of  that  number. 
112  were  law  enforcement  officers.  An  addi- 
tional 6,260  persons  were  killed  with  "other 
weapons",  the  principle  sub-category  of 
which  appears  to  be  "knives  or  other  sharp 
Instruments". 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  many  addi- 
tional deaths  will  occur  once  the  "belt  buckle 
knife"  and  "gun  wallet"  are  In  wide  circula- 
tion. There  must  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem posed  In  this  letter.  We  would  like  to 
help  you,  in  any  way  that  we  can,  to  find  it. 
Sincerely, 

David  Focel, 
Executive  Director. 

Belt    Bitckle    Knife   Is   Two-Edged    Sword 

Depending  on  the  Wieloeb 

(By  Roger  H.  Robinson) 

The  belt  buckle  knife  recently  Introduced 

by  the  Bowen  E^nlfe  Company  of  Atlanta, 
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Ga.,  Is  now  available.  It  may  be  purchased 
by  the  general  public  at  gun  shops  and  sport- 
ing good  stores  as  an  item  for  sport  and 
survival  use. 

However,  because  of  Its  concealablllty,  the 
buckle  knife  poses  a  threat  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  custodial  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  has  a  definite 
application  In  law  enforcement  If  utilized  as 
a  part  of  an  officer's  personal  equipment — 
either  as  a  uniform  on  an  off  duty  pant's 
belt.  Most  Important,  however,  is  that  an 
officer  be  able  to  recognize  these  buckles  if 
worn  by  a  suspect  or  prisoner. 

Definitely  not  a  gadget,  the  Bowen  Belt 
Knife  Is  a  high  quality  piece  of  cultery 
(retaUlng  for  $30  each)  specifically  designed 
for  survival  uses.  It  currently  Is  offered  in 
two  blade  styles:  a  single  edge  utUlty  blade, 
and  a  double  edged  blade.  The  latter  may  be 
illegal  In  some  jurisdictions  where  any  double 
edged  knife  falls  into  the  dirk  or  dagger 
category  and  is  designated  as  a  concealed 
weapon. 

Both  blades  are  well  designed  and  are 
manufactured  from  high  quality  440C  stain- 
less steel.  The  buckle  handle  or  grip  on  both 
styles  are  identical;  however,  the  single  edge 
style  does  have  a  bottle  opener  incorporated 
into  the  inside  rear  edge  of  the  buckle. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  depending 
on  who  Is  the  wearer,  these  knives  are  well 
concealed  when  worn  and  are  not  suscept- 
ible to  discovery  using  normal  search  tech- 
niques. This  could  be  a  tremendous  asset 
for  the  police  officer  who  is  In  trouble,  or 
conversely  could  pose  a  dangerous  hazard 
if  worn  by  a  suspect.  Although  the  potential 
hazard  prompted  the  FBI  to  publish  a  warn- 
ing m  the  January  1973  Issue  of  the  FBI 
Bulletin,  they  faUed  to  point  out  either 
the  merits  of  this  knife  as  a  useful  piece  of 
equipment  for  the  Law  Enforcement  officer, 
or  the  points  of  difference  which  make  its 
recognition  simple. 

These  knives  have  an  overall  length  of 
BVi  Inches  and  are  approximately  »4  Inch 
thick  at  the  thickest  point.  The  grip  measures 
2  inches  across  the  buckle  and  the  blade  is 
2%  Inches  in  length.  There  is  a  %  inch 
shank  between  the  buckle  and  blade  which 
facilitates  an  effective  grip  on  the  knife. 

The  knife  blade  is  sheathed  laterally  along 
the  belt  in  a  soft  leather  sheath  stitched  to 
the  inside  of  the  belt.  The  entire  knife  Is 
curved  slightly  to  fit  the  curvature  of  the 
body,  and  Is  affixed  to  the  belt  and  buckled 
by  means  of  a  stainless  steel  stud  located 
on  the  shank  between  the  buckle  and  the 
blade. 

THIS  STtTD  IS  THE  KEY  TO  VISUAL  IDENTIFICATION 

The  buckle  does  not  have  a  typical  buckle 
tongue  and  is  offset  to  the  rear  or  wearer's 
left.  This  leaves  two  empty  buckle  holes  visi- 
ble between  the  stud  and  the  leading  edge  of 
the  buckle;  otherwise  the  belt  has  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  a  heavy  and  attractive 
dress  belt  in  either  black  or  brown  leather. 

Regarding  the  merits  of  the  knife  as  an 
addition  to  a  police  officer's  personal  equip- 
ment, the  Bowen  Belt  Knives  were  field  tested 
both  as  a  dress  belt  and  as  a  uniform  belt 
under  a  gun  belt  to  test  for  comfort  and  pos- 
sible hazards  to  the  wearer  from  the  knife 
cutting  through  the  sheath,  etc. 

The  knives  were  found  to  be  extremely 
comfortable  even  though  they  were  worn 
during  strenuous  activities. 

The  next  test  was  to  determine  how  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  spot  the  knife.  I 
knew  that  the  majority  had  seen  the  warn- 
ing in  the  FBI  Bulletin.  The  uniform  of  the 
day  In  my  present  jxjsltlon  Is  a  suit,  so  the 
belts  were  worn  in  the  open  as  a  pant's  belt, 
the  majority  of  the  time  In  the  office  without 
a  coat.  After  two  weeks  of  constant  wear.  I 
raised  the  subject  of  the  buckle  knife.  One 
individual  said  that  he  had  seen  the  warn- 
ing and   would   certainly   recognize   one  if 


seen.  The  subject  was  dropped  and  after  one 
more  week  was  again  raised.  It  was  obvious 
that  recognition  of  the  belt  knife  was  not 
easy. 

As  a  tool  for  the  police  officer,  the  belt 
knife  may  be  the  answer  to  the  not  unusual 
situation  where  a  knife  is  needed  immedi- 
ately. The  first  occasion  that  I  needed  a 
knife  was  an  experience  that  I  wouldn't 
want  to  repeat.  It  was  late  on  the  4-12 
shift  and  as  a  new  deputy  sheriff  was  doing 
my  time  in  the  maximum  security  section  of 
the  county  jaU.  I  had  Just  begun  a  tour  of 
the  above  cell  catwalk  when  I  saw  a  towel 
looped  through  the  ceiling  grate  of  one  of 
the  cells. 

Upon  reaching  the  ceU.  I  could  see  the 
prisoner  slowly  strangling  in  an  attempted 
suicide.  My  pocket  knife,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  $1.50  special  used  primarily  for  such 
chores  as  cleaning  my  fingernails,  was  out 
and  sawing  at  the  towel.  It  was  so  dull  that 
I  thought  it  would  never  cut  through.  Finally 
the  towel  parted  and  the  prisoner  hit  the 
deck  with  a  thud.  After  several  minutes  of 
artificial  respiration,  he  came  out  of  It  and 
was  alright  but  since  that  time  I've  carried 
a  good  knife,  with  a  razor  sharp  blade. 

FAST   DRAW   ON  THE   WALLET   MAY   PRODUCE  BUL- 
LETS   INSTEAD    OF    BILLS,    POLICE    WARN 

"When  he  reaches  for  his  wallet,  you  may 
get  more  than  his  license,"  warns  the  Seattle 
Police  Department's  monthly  newspaper. 

According  to  the  deptu-tment  news  item, 
a  California  company  has  been  advertising 
a  new  "gun  wallet".  The  weapon  looks  and 
feels  like  a  wallet,  but  Instead  of  cards  and 
cash  it  carries  a  high-standard  derringer 
that  fires  two  .22  magnum  or  long  slugs. 

A  finger  hole  provides  access  to  the  trigger 
and  the  user  can  reach  for  his  wallet,  then 
commence  firing,  the  article  stated.  The  News 
warned  that  although  the  weapon  is  adver- 
tised as  being  sold  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, there  is  a  danger  that  it  will  find  its  way 
into  "unfriendly  hands"  and  warns  officers 
to  be  watchful  for  this  type  of  disguised 
lethal  weapon. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPOSITORY   INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS   OF   1974 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R, 
11221,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  11221,  a  bill  to  provide  for  deposit  in- 
surance for  public  units  and  to  Increase  de- 
posit Insurance  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Amendments  of  1974". 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  AND  EXTEN- 
SIONS OF  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  FEDERAL  REGULAnON  OF  DE- 
POSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

INCREASE  Dt  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  INSURANCE  CEILING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  foUowlng  provisions  of 
the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act    are 


amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000  ": 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(m)  (12 
U.S.C.  1813  (m)). 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  (12 
U.S.C.  1817(1)). 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(a)). 

(4)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(1)). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  do  not  apply  to  any  claim  arising  out 
of  the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  such  amendments  take  effect. 

INCREASE     IN     FEDERAL    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     IN- 
SURANCE  CORPORATION    INSURANCE    CEILING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$25,000": 

(1)  Section  401(b)    (12  UJS.C.  1724(b) ) . 

(2)  Section  405(a)    (12  U.S.C.  1728(a)). 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  do  not  apply  to  any  claim  arising  out  of 
a  default,  as  defined  in  section  401  (d)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  as  set  forth  In  that  section  be- 
comes effective  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
such  amendments  take  effect. 

INCREASE    IN    NATIONAL    CREDIT    UNION    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION    INSURANCE     CEILINC 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 207(c)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  use.  1787(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$20,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,000". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  does  not  apply  to  any  claim 
arising  out  of  the  closing  of  a  credit  union 
for  liquidation  on  account  of  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  pursuant  to  section  207  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  VS.C.  1787) 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  amendment 
takes  effect. 

CHANGE      IN     NAME     OF     FEDERAL     SAVINGS     AND 
LOAN     INSURANCE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U  B.C.  1725(a) ), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  redesignated  as  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  Insurance  Corporation  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Corporation')  and 
references  In  this  title  and  in  any  other  law 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  In- 
sure the  accounts  of  Institutions  eligible  for 
Insurance  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enable  it  to  administer  and  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  require 
compliance  therewith  and  prevent  evasions 
thereof.  The  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1462(d)),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'association'  means  a  Fed- 
eral Savmgs  and  Loan  Association  or  Federal 
Savings  Association  chartered  by  the  Board 
under  section  5  of  this  Act,  and  any  refer- 
ence in  any  law  to  a  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  shall  be  deemed  to  be  also 
a  reference  to  a  Federal  Savings  Association.". 

(c)  Subsection   (a)   of  section  403  of  the 
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National  Housing  Act.  as  amende  1 
1726(a)),    Is    amended    by 
the  comma  after  "Federal  sav 
associations"   the   words   "and 
Ings  associations". 

CONVERSION    or   SAVINGS    AND    LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  403(b)  of  t  le  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12UJS.(:.  1726(b) ), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "As  used  n  this  sub- 
section the  term  'reserves'  shall,  o  such  ex- 
tent as  the  Corporation  may  prov  de.  Include 
capital  stock  and  other  Items,  as  defined  by 
the  Corooratlon.". 

(b)  Section  12(1)  of  the  Sec  arltles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
781(1)),   Is  amended   to  read  as    rollows: 

"(1)  In  respect  of  any  seciwltlei  issued  by 
banks  the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured  In 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Dep>sit  Insur- 
ance Act  or  institutions  the  acoun  a  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Saving  i  and  Loan 
Insurance    Corporation,    the    poviers,    func- 
tions, and  duties  vested  In  the  Commission 
to  administer  and  enforce  section;!  12,  13    14 
(a),  14(c),  14(d),  14(f),  and  16(1)   with 're- 
spect to  national  banks  and  banfa  operating 
under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the    District  of 
Columbia  are  vested  in  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.   (2>   with  respect  t<>  all  other 
member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
ttm  are  vested  In  the  Board  of  Ck  vernOTs  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  ( 3 )  w  th  respect 
to  all  other  insured  banks  are  vested  In  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporition,  and 
(4)  with  respect  to  Institutions  th ;  accounts 
of  which  are  Insured  by  the  FederU  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corooration  bre  vested 
in    the    Federal    Home    Loan    Ba£k    Board. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reser-'e  System, 
the  Federal   Deposit  Insurance  C(  rporatlon, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  I  oard  shall 
have  power  to  make  such  rules  ai  id  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the   functions   vested    in   then   as   pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  and  no  le   of  the 
rules,    regulations,    forms,    or   ord-  irs    issued 
or  adopted  by  the  Commission  sliall  be  In 
any  way  binding  upon  such  officers  and  agen- 
cies In  the  performance  of  such    runctlons, 
or  upon  any  such  banks  or  institutions  in 
connection    with    the   performanci    of   such 
functions.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsectK  n  (1)  of 
section  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1730(1)  (5)),  U  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "disclosure""  a  c<  mma  and 
the  following:  "including  proxy  s:atements 
and  the  solicitation  of  proxies  thereby,". 

(d)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  4  02  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1726(J)),  is  amended  to  read  as     ollows: 

"(J)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3),  untU  June  30,  1976,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  approve,  under  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  to  this  tit  e  or  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933.  by  order  or  otherwise,  a  conversion  from 
the  mutual  to  stock  form  of  org  anlzation 
Involving  or  to  Involve  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion, except  that  this  sentence  shi  11  not  be 
deemed  to  limit  now  or  hereaftei  the  au- 
thority of  the  Corporation  to  app  -ove  con- 
versions in  supervisory  cases.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  by  ru'->,  regulation,  or  otherwise 
and  under  such  civil  penalties  (wilch  may 
be  cumulative  to  any  other  remedies)  as 
It  may  prescribe  take  whatever  action  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  (o  imple- 
ment or  enforce  this  subsection. 

"(2)  After  December  31,  1973.  the  Cor- 
poration may  approve  any  application  sub- 
mitted for  filing  prior  to  May  22,  1(973,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  in  effect  and  adopted 
pursuant  to  thla  title  or  section  5  of  the 
Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933:  Provided. 
That,  with  respect  to  a  plan  of  omverslon 
of  any  such  applicant  which,  befor  i  May  22, 
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1973,  has  given  written  public  notice  to  Its 
accountholders  of  adoption  of  a  plan  of  con- 
version or  has  obtained  waiver  forms  from 
substantially  all  Its  new  accountholders  sub- 
sequent to  the  giving  of  such  notice,  such 
plan  need  not  require  payment  for  stock 
distributed  to  accountholders  as  of  a  record 
date  prior  to  the  date  of  such  notice. 

"(3)  After  June  30.  1974.  the  Corporation 
may  approve  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations on  a  test  basis  not  more  than 
twenty-three  applications  for  such  conver- 
sion: Provided,  That  the  Corporation  may 
also  approve  a  number  of  applications  for 
such  conversion  from  Insured  IrLstitutlons 
In  a  State  which  enacts  legislation  author- 
izing such  conversions  subsequent  to  May  22, 

1974,  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
number  of  Insured  Institutions  In  such  State, 
or.  In  the  case  of  such  a  State  which  has 
less  than  100  Insured  institutions,  the  Cor- 
poration may  approve  one  application  for 
conversion.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  an  Insured  institution  con- 
verting in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
may  retain  its  Federal  charter.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  permit  the  conversion  of  federally 
chartered  Institutions  in  States  the  laws  of 
which  do  not  authorize  the  chartering  of 
State  stock  associations.". 

MORATOKITTM       ON       CONVEXSION       Of       FEDERAL 

DEPosrr    iNstraANCc    corporation    insured 

INSTTTtmONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  18(c)  of  th©  Federal 
Deposit  Instirance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(10)  Until  June  30.  1978.  the  responsible 
agency  shall  not  grant  any  approval  re- 
quired by  law  which  has  the  practical  effect 
of  permitting  a  conversion  from  the  mutual 
to  the  stock  form  of  organization,  includ- 
ing approval  of  any  application  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  this  sentence  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  limit  now  or  hereafter  the  authority  of 
the  responsible  agency  to  grant  approvals 
in  cases  where  the  responsible  agency  finds 
that  it  must  act  in  order  to  maintain  the 
safety,  soundness,  and  stability  of  an  Insured 
bank.  The  responsible  agency  may  by  rule, 
regulation,  or  otherwise  and  under  such  civil 
penalties  (which  shall  be  cumulative  to  any 
other  remedies)  as  it  may  prescribe  take 
whatever  action  It  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  or  enforce  this  sub- 
section." 

EXTENSION   OP    FLEXIBLE  REGULATION  OF  INTER- 
EST RATBS  AUTHOBTTT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1966  (Public  Law  89-597).  Is 
Eunended  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1974" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31, 
1975". 

(b)  In  carrying  out  their  respective  au- 
thorities under  the  amendments  made  by 
the  Act  of  September  21,  1966  (Public  Law 
89-597),  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  existing  mar- 
ket Interest  rates,  so  that  consumer  savers 
receive  a  fair  and  appropriate  rate  of  interest 
on  their  savings.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  preclude  sucb  agencies 
from  establishing  different  rate  ceilings  for 
the  Institutions  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

increase  dollars  LIMITATION  ON  THE  COST  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 
BRANCH  BUILDINGS 

Sec  108.  The  ninth  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended 
(12  XJ3.C.  522),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"seO.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  la  lieu  thereof 
"$140,000,000". 

PURCHASE    OF    UNITED    STATES    OBLIGATIONS    BY 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANKS 

Sec  109.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  355),  la 


amended  by  striking  out  "November  1,  1973** 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "November  1, 
1975"  and  by  striking  out  "October  31,  1973" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31, 
1975". 

SUPERVISORY  AUTHOBITT  OF  THX  BOARD  OF  GOV- 
ERNORS OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  OVXS 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  AND  THEIR  NON- 
BANKING   SUBSIDIARIES 

Sec.  110.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (12  U.S.C.  181S(b) ),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c), 
(d).  (h),  (1).  (k),  (1),  (m).  and  (n)  of  thla 
section  shall  apply  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany, and  to  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a 
bank)  of  a  holding  company,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  In  the  same  manner  as  they  ap- 
ply to  a  State  member  Insured  bank." 

EXTENSION  OF  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY AUTHOEITT  TO  PARENT  AND  SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 

Sec  111.  Section  407(e)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12  UJ3.C.  1730(e) ) . 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (f), 
(J).  (k)(2).  (m)(3).  (n),  (o).and  (q)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  savings  and  loan 
holding  company,  and  to  any  subsidiary 
(other  than  an  insured  institution)  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  in  section  408  of  this  title, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  an 
insured  institution." 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  FINANCIAL  REGXTLATOKT 
AGENCIES 

Sec  112.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration to  submit  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, or  testimony,  or  comments  on  legisla- 
tion, to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  iqjproval,  comments,  or  review, 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Con- 
gress if  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  to  the  Congress  include  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  the  views  expressed 
therein  are  those  of  the  agency  submitting 
them  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  President. 

INCREASE  IN  AUTHORITT  OF  THE  TREASURY  TO 
PURCHASE  FEDERAI.  HOME  LOAN  BANK  OB- 
LIGATIONS 

Sec  113.  Subsection  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
1431   (1)),  U  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph,  strike  out  "subsection"  both 
places  it  appears  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph". 

(2)  In  the  second  paragraph,  strike  out 
"The  authority  provided  in  this  subsection" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to  ob- 
ligations authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the 
preceding  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase  any  ob- 
ligation issued  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
amounts  not  to  exceed  »3, 000, 000 ,000.  The 
authority  provided  In  this  paragraph  shall 
expire  on  August  10, 1976,  and". 

(3)  In  the  second  paragraph,  strike  out 
"Home  Loan  Bank  Board"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Federal  Home  Loan  Banks". 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    STATE    LAW 

Sec  114.  (a)  No  rule,  regrulatlon.  or  order 
Issued  by  a  Federal  supervisory  agency  shall 
prevent  or  be  Interpreted  to  exempt  any 
federally  chartered  finanriai  inrtltutlon  from 
complying   with   any   State   law   or  regula- 
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tion  which  protects  borrowers  by  estabUsh- 
ine  limitations  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
wliich  may  be  imposed  on  borrowers  In  con- 
nection with  a  mortgage  loan  contract  or 
consumer  credit  contract  Including,  but  not 
lunited  to.  Interest  rate  adjustment  clauses, 
prepayment  penalty  charges,  acceleration 
clauses,  late  payment  charges,  default  no- 
tices attorney  fees,  or  maximum  Interest 
charges  unless  the  authority  to  issue  such 
rule  regulation,  or  order  with  respect  to  a 
oartlcular  term  or  condition  is  authorized 
under  Federal  law  by  language  specifically 
erantlng  such  authority  affirmatively  and 
not  merely  by  Implication  or  recognition. 
Nothtag  in  this  section  shall  preclude  a 
Federal  supervisory  agency  from  using  Its 
regulatory  authority  to  impose  limitations 
on  a  particular  term  or  condition  of  a  mort- 
gage loan  contract  or  consumer  credit  con- 
tract made  by  a  federally  chartered  financial 
institution  which  affords  the  borrower 
greater  protection  than  he  would  otherwise 
obtain  under  applicable  State  law  or  the 
regulations  thereunder. 

(b)   As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  supervisory  agency" 

means —  _,.. 

(A)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  with 
respect  to  national  banks  and  district  banks; 

(B)  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  respect  to  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations; 

(C)  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  Federal  credit  unions; 

(2)  the  term  "federally  chartered  financial 
institution"  means  a  national  or  district 
bank,  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
or  a  Federal  credit  union; 

(3)  the  term  "mortgage  loan  contract" 
means  a  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  resi- 
dential real  property  designed  principally 
for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
famUles,  but  also  Including  residential  prop- 
erties sold  as  condominiums  and  coopera- 
tives regardless  of  size;   and 

(4)  the  term  "consumer  credit  contract" 
means  a  contract  subject  to  the  disclosure 
requirements  imposed  under  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act   (15  U.S.C.  1601). 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION  TO  PURCHASE  MORT- 
GAGES   FROM    STATE    INSURED    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  115.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 
(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
from  any  financial  institution  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  if  the  total  amo\mt  of  time 
and  savings  deposits  held  In  all  such  Insti- 
tutions In  that  State  Is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits in  all  banks,  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(Including  cooperative  banks)  in  that  State" 
immediately  after  "agency  of  the  United 
States". 

TITLE     II— NATIONAL     COMMISSION     ON 
ELECTRONIC    FUND   TRANSFERS 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  201.  There  is  established  the  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  an  mdependent  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  his  des- 
ignate; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
designate; 

(3)  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or  his 
designate; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Ijoan  Bank  Board  or  his  designate; 

(6)    the   Administrator    of   the   National 


Credit    Union    Administration    or    his    des- 
ignate; _,  .^. 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  his  designate; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  his  designate; 

(8)  one  individual,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, who  Is  an  official  of  a  State  agency 
which  regulates  banking  thrift,  or  similar 
financial  institutions; 

(9)  six  individuals,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, who  are  officers  or  employees,  of,  or 
who  otherwise  represent  banking,  thrift,  or 
other  business  entities  Including  retailers, 
including  one  representative  each  of  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  credit  unions,  re- 
tall  users  of  electronic  fund  transfer  systems, 
and  nonbanklng  institutions  offering  credit 
card  services;  and 

(10)  six  mdlvlduals,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, from  private  life  who  are  not  affiliated 
with,  do  not  represent  and  have  no  sub- 
stantial interest  In  any  banking,  thrift,  or 
other  financial  Institution,  including  but  not 
limited  to  credit  unions,  retailers,  and  Insur- 
ance companies. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Chair- 
person of  the  Commission  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  unless  the 
appointee  already  holds  an  office  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
and  investigation  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate administrative  action  and  legislation 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  possible 
development  of  public  or  private  electronic 
fund  transfers  systems,  taking  mto  account, 
among  other  things — 

( 1 )  the  need  to  preserve  competition  among 
the  financial  institutions  and  other  business 
enterprises  using  such  a  system; 

(2)  the  need  to  prevent  unfair  or  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  any  financial 
institution  or  business  enterprise  using  or 
desiring  to  use  such  a  system; 

(3)  the  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  convenience; 

(4)  the  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  rights  to  privacy  and  con- 
fidentiality; 

(5)  the  impact  of  such  a  system  on 
economic  and  monetary  policy; 

(6)  the  implications  of  such  a  system  on 
the  availability  of  credit; 

(7)  the  implications  of  such  a  system 
expanding  Internationally  and  Into  other 
forms  of  electronic  communications;   and 

(8)  the  need  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of 
users  and  consumers.  In  carrying  out  Its 
function,  the  Commission  shall  consult  with 
and  obtain  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  respect  to  the  competitive  and  anti- 
trust implications  of  electronic  fund  transfer 
systems. 

(b)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  or  relating 
to  electronic  funds  transfer  systems  for  the 
public.  President,  and  Congress. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  Interim 
report  within  one  year  of  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable  and 
shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  a  final  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  Any 
such  report  shall  Include  all  hearing  tran- 
scripts, staff  studies,  and  other  material  used 
in  preparation  of  the  report.  The  interim  and 
final  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public    upon   transmittal.    Sixty    days   after 


transmission  of  Its  final  report  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  be  required 
to  obtain  the  clearance  of  any  Federal 
agency  prior  to  the  transmittal  of  any 
interim  or  final  report. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  204.  (a)   The  Commission — 

( 1 )  may  appoint  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  may  fix  the  compen- 
sation cf  an  Executive  Director,  and  such 
additional  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
me  Uo  in  the  competitive  «rvlce,  and  with- 
o-'t,  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  b".«; 
at  ratas  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
for  aS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title: 

(2)  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  »"-- 
thorlzed  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $150 
li  day  lor  individuals; 

(3)  shall  conduct  and  transcribe  open  pub- 
lic hearings  at  such  times  and  places  and 
otiierwise  secure  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  report 
the  results  of  such  audit  to  the  Commission 
and  to  the  Congress. 

COMPENSATION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  A  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission without  additional  compensation, 
but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duDies  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Umted  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
of  $150  per  day  when  engaged  In  the  per- 
foimance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  also  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  performance  of  his 
duUes  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

Sec  206.  (a)  Each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  Including  Independent 
agencies.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon  request, 
such  data,  reports,  and  other  Information  as 
the  Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
detail  such  personnel  and  may  furnish  such 
services,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commission  may  request  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitations 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  title. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  any  roll- 
call  votes  are  ordered  prior  to  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  today,  they  not  occur 
imtil  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thii 
committees  to  meet  without 

The   PRESIDENT   pro 
time  for  debate  on  this  bill 
ited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
tween  and  controlled  by  the 
New  Hampshire  i.Mr.  MclNiYRt 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr 
30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
amendment  to  be  offered  by 
from    Wisconsin     (Mr. 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour's 
10  minutes  on  any 
second  degree,  debatable 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr. 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  1 
imanimous  consent  that  the 
staff    members    of    the 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
Abshire,    Howard    Beasley 
Anthony  Cluff,  Carolyn  Jordan 
McLean,  T.  J.  Oden.  Stephen! 
Dudley  O'Neal,  and  Jerry  Bucl^l 

The     PRESIDING 
Gravkl)  .  Without  objection 
dered. 

Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr. 
bill  now  pending  before  the 
11221,  entitled  the  Depositoiy 
tions  Amendments  of  1974.  is 
containing  a  number  of 
of  which  relate  directly  to 
r'ederal  regulatory  authority 
tutions  and  the  manner  in 
Institutions  themselves 
country. 

The  Subcommittee  on 
tutions,  of  which  I  am  chairmain 
full  committee  itself,  has  spent 
erable  time  and  effort  in  botli 
and  executive   session  in 
comprehensive  piece  of  legisla 
we  think  represents  a  balanced 
in  dealing  with  a   number 
issues. 

This  bin  as  originally 
House  dealt  with  basically  twc 
First,  an  increase  in  Federal 
surance  and,  second,  total 
ance  on  local.  State,  and 
emment  funds  deposited  in 
sured  institutions    The 
substantially  amended  the 
bill,  HJl.    11221,   and  included 
proposals  also  Incorporated  in 
that  have  either  passed  the 
Representatives  or  are 
ing  floor  action  by  the  House 

Basically,  the  bill  before  us 
tains  the  following  provisions 

First,  an  increase  in  the 
of  Federal  deposit  insurance 
nancial  institutions 
program  from  $20,000  to  $2S 
torically.  Federal  deposit 
been  increased  in  amoimts  of 
the  committee  believes  that 
the  fact  that  the  last 
1969.  a  further  increase  is 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

Second,  the  bill  would  change 
of  the  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Corporation,  which  is  the 
administered  by  the  Federal 
Bank  Board,  to  the  Federal 
surance   Corporation.   This 
taken  by  the  committee  In 
fact  that  the  Corporation,  in 
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not  insure  loans,  but  only  savings  ac- 
counts. This  proposal  has  been  made  on 
numerous  occasions  so  as  not  to  mislead 
individuals  on  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

Third,  a  provision  in  the  bill  extends 
until  June  30,  1976,  a  legislative  mora- 
torium on  conversions  that  was  first  im- 
posed last  year.  While  the  moratoriimi  is 
extended,  there  is  also  a  provision  to 
allow  a  limited  number  of  conversion  test 
cases  to  proceed  so  that  Congress  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  an  actual  expe- 
rience on  how  conversions  of  savings  and 
loans  take  place.  This  issue  revolves 
around  the  present  structure  of  our  sav- 
ing and  loan  industry.  By  law,  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
must  be  mutual  in  form.  At  least  22 
States,  however,  provide  for  capital  stock 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  also 
allow  mutual  savings  and  loans  to  con- 
vert to  stock  form.  A  number  of  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  ability  of  al- 
lowing mutual  to  stock  conversions  to 
take  place  on  an  equitable  basis.  The 
committee  recognized  this  concern  and 
decided  to  take  a  course  of  action  pro- 
viding for  a  limited  experiment  over  the 
next  2  years.  When  the  present  conver- 
sion moratorium  was  passed  last  year. 
Congress  provided  for  a  small  number  of 
conversions  to  take  place  under  rules  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

As  of  this  date,  no  conversion  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board.  However,  the 
Board  does  strcmgly  favor  conversion  leg- 
islation and  feels  that  they  are  capable 
of  regulating  and  monitoring  conversions 
so  that  they  take  place  on  an  equitable 
basis.  The  committee  felt  that  a  limited 
experiment  would  provide  a  practical 
basis  to  determine  whether  conversion  Is 
in  the  public  Interest,  but  in  doing  so 
recognized  that  there  are  potential  dan- 
gers involved  in  such  activity  and  that 
they  must  be  closely  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Fourth,  the  bill  also  extends  a  mora- 
torium on  conversion  of  banks  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Conjora- 
tion.  This  moratorium  is  also  for  2  years, 
and  the  committee  felt  that  such  action 
was  consistent  with  the  position  taken 
with  regard  to  conversions  of  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  basic  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  brief  moratorium  on  the 
conversion  of  mutual  savings  banks  to 
commercial  banks  in  that  the  committee 
is  presently  considering  legislation  that 
would  substantially  alter  the  structure 
and  regulation  of  our  financial  institu- 
tions. One  such  provision  in  the  legisla- 
tion being  presently  considered  is  the 
proposal  to  provide  Federal  chartering  to 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Fifth,  Federal  regulatory  authority  to 
set  flexible  interest  or  dividend  rate  max- 
imums on  time  or  savings  deposits  of 
financial  institutions  has  been  extended 
for  1  year.  The  present  Federal  author- 
ity over  interest  rates  expires  December 
31,  1974. 

While  this  expiration  date  Is  still  sev- 
eral months  away,  this  would  be  the 
only  extension  of  present  legislative  au- 
thority that  would  not  be  dealt  with  If 
not  Included  in  this  bilL  Therefore,  the 
committee  decided  to  provide  for  a  1- 
year  extension  at  this  time  until  Decem- 


ber 31,  1975.  The  bill  would  also  amend 
Federal  interest  and  dividend  rate  au- 
thority to  provide  that  Federal  super- 
visory agencies  shall  give  consideration 
to  existing  market  interest  rates  in  es- 
tablishing ceilings  to  assure  consumer 
savers  a  fair  retiu-n  on  their  savings 
funds.  This  was  done  by  the  committee 
in  view  of  our  present  economic  climate 
and  was  based  on  the  feeling  that  un- 
reasonably low  interest  rate  ceilings 
could  be  counterproductive.  The  amend- 
ing language  also  makes  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Federal  supervisory  agencies 
administering  interest  rate  authority  are 
not  precluded  from  establishing  differ- 
ent rate  ceilings  for  the  institutions  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction.  Since  the  pass- 
age of  flexible  interest  rate  authority  in 
1966,  there  has  been  an  historical  dif- 
ferential on  savings  rates  paid  by  thrift 
institutions  and  by  commercial  banks. 
The  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
amending  language  be  Interpreted  to 
alter  this  historic  rate  differential  among 
different  types  of  financial  Institutions. 

Sixth,  another  section  of  the  bill  would 
increase  the  present  dollar  limitation  on 
Federal  Reserve  Branch  bank  building 
construction  authority  from  $60  to  $140 
million.  The  present  limitation  for  con- 
struction of  buildings  has  been  virtually 
exhausted,  and  new  buildings  are  needed 
to  permit  the  Reserve  banks  to  efficiently 
perform  their  services. 

As  the  economy  has  grown,  the  work- 
load of  Federal  Reserve  banks  has  also 
expanded.  Based  on  current  estimates, 
the  increase  in  the  authorization  by  $80 
million  would  meet  the  Fed's  construc- 
tion needs  through  1977.  At  present,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  contemplating  the 
construction  of  branches  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Seventh,  the  bill  also  contains  a  section 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  U.S.  obliga- 
tions by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  This 
would  renew  imtil  October  31,  1975,  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  purchase  directly  from  the  Treasury 
public  debt  obligations  up  to  a  limit  of  $5 
billion  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  This 
authority  has  been  infrequently  used  In 
recent  years,  normally  in  periods  just 
prior  to  tax  payments  dates.  Its  exist- 
ence permits  the  department  to  operate 
with  considerably  lower  cash  balances 
than  would  otherwise  be  required. 

Eighth,  sections  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  would  also  amend  existing 
law  to  provide  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
with  expanded  cease-and-desist  powers 
over  the  operations  of  parent  holding 
companies  of  bank  and  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies.  This  cease-and-desist 
authority  would  also  apply  to  nonfinan- 
cial  institution  subsidiaries  of  the  par- 
ent holding  company.  "Die  purpose  Is  to 
remedy  a  present  supervisory  deficiency 
over  the  regulation  of  holding  company 
operations. 

The  committee  was  informed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  situations 
where  the  actions  of  a  parent  holding 
company  or  its  subsidiaries  constituted  a 
serious  threat  to  the  safety,  soundness, 
or  stability  of  a  subsidiary  financial  in- 
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stitution.  The  committee  feels  that  this 
cease  and  desist  authority  Is  necessary  to 
aid  in  preventing  or  terminating  prac- 
tices which  might  result  in  damage  to 
depositories  or  to  public  confidence  in  our 
financial  system.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, expects  that  the  Federal  agencies 
will  not  use  this  authority  to  interfere 
unduly  in  the  affairs  of  nonbanking  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Ninth,  the  proposed  legislation  also 
contains  language  clarifying  existing  law 
to  provide  that  no  Government  offldal 
may  require  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  the  independent  banking 
regulatory  agencies  to  submit  for  prior 
approval  or  review  their  legislative  rec- 
ommendations, testimony,  or  comments 
to  the  Congress.  A  similar  provision  was 
included  in  the  law  creating  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission.  This 
section,  however,  contains  language  re- 
quiring that  the  agency  include  in  its 
reconunendations  for  testimony  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  the  views  expressed 
are  those  of  the  agency  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  those  of  the  President 
or  his  administration.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  Independence  of  these  agencies. 

Tenth,  tlie  bill  also  contains  a  section 
which  would  increase  by  $3  billion  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  obligations.  This  au- 
thority was  originally  established  by 
Congress  in  1950  at  a  figure  of  $1  billion 
and  in  1969  was  increased  to  $4  billion. 
The  increase  contained  in  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  the  Senate  is  in  recognition 
of  the  expanded  authorities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  system  and  of  its 
support  to  the  presently  distressed  con- 
dition of  our  national  housing  market. 
This  amendment  is  a  temporary  in- 
crease, and  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
authority  is  discretionary  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

Eleventh,  an  amendment  was  also  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  bill,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  make  it  clear  that  Feder- 
ally chartered  financial  institutions  are 
subject  to  certain  State  consumer  pro- 
tection laws.  It  would  provide  that  no 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration  shall 
exempt  a  federally  chartered  Institution 
from  complying  with  any  State  law  or 
regulation  which  protects  borrowers  by 
limiting  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 
mortgage  loan  or  consumer  credit  con- 
tract. The  amendment  would  provide, 
however,  that  federally  chartered  insti- 
tutions can  be  exempt  from  State  law 
In  those  Instances  where  Congress  Itself 
specifically  grants  an  exception. 

Twelfth,  H.R.  11221  as  amended  by  the 
committee  would  also  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  by  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  residential  mortgages  from  State- 
Insured  Institutions  if  the  total  amount 
of  time  and  savings  deposits  in  such  in- 
stitutions represent  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  such  deposits  in  that  State. 
This  amendment  specifically  applies  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  for 


historical  reasons  mutual  savings  banks 
have  had  their  deposits  insured  by  the 
Massachusetts  Central  Insurance  Fund 
rather  than  by  Federal  insurance.  This 
provision  would  allow  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages  on  newly  con- 
structed homes  at  below  market  interest 
rates.  This  authority  is  presently  avail- 
able in  most  States  except  Massachusetts 
and  the  amendment  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  residents  of  that  State  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program. 

Thirteenth,  title  n  of  the  proposed  bUl 
would  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers.  This  Com- 
mission would  be  composed  of  20  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and 
would  include  the  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  having  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  over  financial  transac- 
tions; various  segments  of  the  financial 
and  business  sectors  of  our  economy ;  and 
private  individuals  representing  the  pub- 
lic and  consumers.  The  function  of  this 
Commission  is  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  over  a  2-year 
period  of  electronic  fund  transfers  sys- 
tems and  to  recommend  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative action  and  legislation  con- 
cerning primarily  the  preservation  of 
competition,  user  and  consumer  conveni- 
ence, rights  to  privacy  and  confidential- 
ity, and  the  protection  of  legal  rights  of 
users  and  consumers. 

The  committee  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  not  to  exceed  $2 
million  during  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
In  adopting  this  proposal,  the  com- 
mittee recognized  attempts  by  industry 
to  apply  modem  computer  and  commiml- 
cations  technology  to  the  transfer  of 
money.  Experimental  programs  and  pilot 
projects  are  already  in  progress  in  vari- 
ous locations  throughout  the  country. 
These  pilot  programs  make  It  available 
for  individuals  to  handle  their  monetary 
affairs  electronically,  and  this  develop- 
ment has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
the  "cashless"  or  "checkless"  society.  In 
approving  this  Commission,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  concept  of  elec- 
tronic fund  transfers  poses  a  number  of 
questions  which  must  be  resolved  before 
any  rational  decisions  can  be  made  and 
that  ultimately  the  answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  resolved  by  Congress. 
The  committee  Is  concerned  that  with- 
out sufficient  study  electronic  fund  trans- 
fers development  could  result  in  distor- 
tions to  competition  and  the  invasion  of 
individual  citizen's  right  to  privacy  and 
confidentiality. 

As  I  think  Senators  can  see,  the  bill 
contains  a  large  niunber  of  separate  Is- 
sues dealing  with  both  the  structiu-e  and 
regulation  of  our  national  financial  sys- 
tem. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  urge  the  approval  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  (No.  93-902) 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fc^ows: 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  93-902  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRD. 
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History  op  Legislation 
The  Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions held  hearings  on  March  19-21  on  three 
bills:  HJl.  11221  as  passed  by  the  House. 
Title  I  of  S.  2735,  and  S.  2640.  These  three 
bills  contain  provisions  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  deposit  Insurance  from  its 
present  limit  of  $20,000  to  »50,000  and  would 
also  have  provided  for  full  deposit  InEurance 
on  government  funds  deposited  in  Federally - 
insured  institutions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  April  8-10  also  held 
hearings  on  two  bills.  S.  3132  and  S.  3224, 
providing  among  other  matters  for  the  con- 
version of  mutual  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  stock  form  of  ownership. 

During  hearings  held  on  S.  2591.  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  of  1973,  during  the 
week  of  May  13-17,  the  Subcommittee  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  those  hearings 
S.  3266,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Electronic  F\mds  Transfers. 

During  the  Subcommittee's  legislative  con- 
sideration of  the  various  proposals  before  it. 
the  individual  blUs  were  consolidated  into  a 
Committee  print  that  after  Full  Committee 
action  was  incorporated  as  an  amendment 
into  the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  11221. 

The  Committee,  after  deliberation,  agreed 
by  a  majority  to  report  the  bill  as  amended 
to  the  Senate. 

FEDERAI.    DEPOSIT    INSURANCB 

Sections  101,  102,  and  103  of  the  bill  would 
increase  Federal  deposit  Insurance  from  the 
present  maximum  of  820,000  to  $25,000. 
Three  federal  agencies,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Saving?^ 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration,  each 
of  which  administer  separate  deposit  Insur- 
ance funds  are  Involved.  The  effective  date 
for  the  insurance  Increase  as  provided  in  the 
bill  would  be  60  days  after  enactment. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Federal  deposit 
Insurance,  most  increases  In  the  Insurance 
level  have  been  In  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The 
Committee  believes  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  Increase  was  in  1969  that  a  further 
Increase  is  necessary  at  this  time  In  order  to 
compensate  for  the  effect  inflation  has  had 
during  the  last  five  years. 

A  further  reason  for  an  Increase  In  Federal 
deposit  insurance  at  this  time  is  the  belief 
on  the  Subcommittee's  part  that  a  Federal 
deposit  insurance  increase  would  have  a  posi- 
tive Impact  on  encouraging  citizens  to  In- 
crease their  savings. 

Given  the  present  economic  conditions  In 
the  country.  Federal  actions  that  would  en- 
courage additional  savings  would  In  the 
Committee's  opinion  provide  an  additional 
stabilizing  influence. 

CHANCE  IN  NAME  OF  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  ANB  LOAN 
INSITRANCE   CORPORATION 

Section  104  of  the  bUl  would  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  the  Federal  Savings  Insurance 
Corporation. 

The  Committee  took  this  action  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  only  insures  savings 
accounts  and  not  loans. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  on  numerous 
occasions  that  this  action  be  taken  so  as  not 
to  mislead  Individuals  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral deposit  Instirance. 

CONVERSION  or  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
FROM  MITTUAL  TO  STOCK  FORM  OF  OWNER- 
SHIP 

Section  105  is  designed  to  provide  for  a  test 
program  for  conversion  of  mutual  savings 
and  loan  associations  to  stock  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  thrust  of  this  section 
is  to  allow  for  at  least  30  experimental  test 
cases  for  the  period  prior  to  Jiuie  30,  1976. 
The  moratorium  on  conversions  other  than 
the  test  cases  Is  continued  for  2  years  until 
June  30, 1976. 
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Section  105(a)  provides  that  th( 
serves"  shaJl  Include  capital  stock 
items  as  defined  by  the  corporati(  n 
to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a 
savings  and  loan.  Currently  all 
ings  and  loan  associations  must  b« 
ownership  and  hence  there  has 
for  the  term  "reserves"  to 
stock  since  mutual  institutions 
capital  stock. 

Section   105(b)    and    (c) 
sponslbillty  for  regulation   of  se^ 
sued  by  institutions  insured  by 
Savings    and    Loan    Insurance 
from  the  Securities  and  Elxchangfc 
slon  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  B|ink 
At    the    present    time,    the 
System,  the  Federal  Eteposit 
poration,  and   the   Comptroller   o 
rency  have  this  responsibility  fo 
spectlve  institutions. 

Section  105(a)   provides  for  a 
tlnuatlon  of  the  moratorium  on 
except   for  a  limited   number  of 
Those  test  cases  may  taclude:   (a 
stitutlons  that  had  submitted  an 
and  in  certain  instances  had  givtn 
notice  to  Its  account  holders  prior 
1973;    (b)    a  total  of  not  more  tlian 
plications  from  the  22  states  '  tha ; 
provide   for  conversions;   and   (cl 
of  conversions  from  states  which 
Islatlon  authorizing  such  conversion, 
place  subsequent  to  May  22,   197' i 
total  number  of  converting 
Emy  such  state  not  to  exceed  1  '",■  o 
ber  of  insured  institutions  in  tha 
institution,  whichever  is  greater, 
mittee  intends  that  this  1";   flgurfe 
preted  by  the  Board  to  be  roun  led 
nearest  whole  number  of  potent  al 
sions  allowable  in  administering 
slon.)  The  Committee's  reason  foi 
this  provision  in  subsection  (d)  (3) 
sure  that  institutions  in  states 
quent  to  enactment  of  this  provl*on 
conversions    to   take   place   woulc 
an  opportunity  to  participate  tr 
version  experiment.  The  Committee 
stands  that  there  are  at  least  two 
are  presently  taking  action  to 
versions.  The  State  of  Florida 
legislation  that  would  provide  for 
commencing  January  1,  1975,  anc 
of  New  Jersey   is  presently  cons 
adoption  of  conversion  legislation 
vision  would  provide  the  opportui  Ity 
stitutlons    located    In    such    stat( 
Jersey  and  Florida  also  to  be  able 
on  an  experimental  basis. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that 
lems  inherent  in  the  conversion  f 
tual   form  of  organization  to  a 
are    substantial.    The    Committee 
believes  that  there  are  practical  llfnlts 
extent  of  theoretical  study  of 
without  actual  experience.  The 
does  not  think   it  appropriate   t« 
flood  gates  of  conversion  nor 
it  appropriate  to  continue  to 
and  all  conversions.  The  Comm: 
fore,  has  taken  the  position  thai 
number  of  conversions  tn  a 
mosphere  appears  to  be  the  most 
way  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
problems  of  conversions  and  the 
available  to  deal  with  such 

The  Committee  expects  the  Pe4eral 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  pursue  these 
cases  in  such  a  framework  so  as 
the   most  useful   Information  po^ibl 
respect  to  conversions.  In  Issuing 
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»The  Committee  understands  khat  these 
states  are:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  nilnoii,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Daki^ta,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 
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and  In  accepting  applications  the  Committee 
also  expects  the  Board  to  be  as  innovative 
and  experimental  as  Is  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional due  process  requirements  and 
property  rights.  Furthermore,  consistent  with 
these  rights,  the  Committee  expects  the 
Board  to  adopt  a  flexible  approach  in  the 
manner  In  which  conversions  are  approved. 
The  Committee  bill  does  not  require  any  con- 
versions to  take  place,  but  only  authorizes  a 
limited  number  of  test  cases  which  may  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  based  on  the  merits  of  each  applica- 
tion. 

During  hearings  on  this  tc^lc  and  In  the 
markup  sessions,  the  Subcommittee  and 
Committee  discussed  the  various  known  tech- 
niques by  which  mutual  associations  could 
convert  from  their  mutual  form  to  a  stock 
form.  The  techniques  generally  seemed  to  fall 
within  4  categories: 

1.  A  free  distribution  of  stocx  equivalent 
to  the  value  of  the  reserves  to  the  depositors 
or  shareholders  of  the  institution: 

2.  Sale  of  stock  to  Its  depositors  and  gen- 
eral public  equal  to  the  estimated  market 
value  of  the  reserves  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  new  corporation: 

3.  Donation  of  the  accumulated  reserves  or 
market  value  of  the  Institution  to  a  public 
trust;  and 

4.  A  combination  of  the  above  methods. 

Rather  than  specllying  the  various  meth- 
ods under  which  the  Board  could  allow  con- 
version, the  Committee  has  provided  the 
Board  with  the  flexibility  to  structure  its  own 
approaches.  But  the  Committee  expects  the 
Board  to  experiment  and  encourage  innova- 
tive approaches  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  com- 
prehensive experience  consistent  with  con- 
stitutional rights  not  only  of  the  converting 
institution  but  also  of  other  institutions  af- 
fected by  such  conversion.  (The  Committee 
does  not  wish  any  method  to  be  precluded 
from  consideration  to  applications  regard- 
less of  their  conversion  plan.  This  is  not  to 
mean  that  the  Committee  condones  an  un- 
just enrichment  by  any  individual  from  con- 
version.) It  expects  the  Board  to  make  every 
effort  to  provide  equity  for  all  concerned 
while  avoiding  the  potential  hazards  of  un- 
just enrichment  through  possible  "inside" 
manipulation  or  "outside"  raiding. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Board  to  evalu- 
ate the  various  conversion  applications  not 
only  for  their  equity  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  reserves,  but  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  into  consideration  the  need 
to  achieve  via  these  test  cases  the  greatest 
practical  experience  possible.  In  order  for 
Congress  to  benefit  by  the  limited  experiment 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  Board,  In 
approving  plans  of  conversion,  should  at- 
tempt to  achieve  the  following:  (1)  as  much 
geographical  dispersion  as  possible;  (2)  an 
eqiiltable  distribution  with  respect  to  the 
sizes  of  the  converting  Institutions;  (3)  an 
appropriate  distribution  between  the  State 
chartered  and  Federally  chartered  institu- 
tions authorized  to  convert;  (4)  flexibility 
to  the  extent  possible  In  the  manner  in 
which  Institutions  are  allowed  to  convert; 

(6)  the  most  efficient  method  for  attracting 
additional  capital  for  Institutions  in  dire  need 
for  such  capital;  and  (6)  conversion  proce- 
dures which  are  best  suited  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  particular  converting  Institu- 
tions during  this  experimental  period;  and 

(7)  a  form  of  conversion  providing  maximum 
protection  to  the  depositors. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  believes 
that  the  Bank  Board  should  give  priority 
treatment  to  approving  or  disapproving  con- 
version applications  of  the  associations  sub- 
mitting applications  prior  to  May  22,  1973, 
the  date  Congress  adopted  the  statutory  mor- 
atorium now  in  existence.  [These  associa- 
tions offer  Congress  a  further  opportunity 
to  examine  what  occurs  when  savings  and 
locui  associations  are  allowed  to  convert  un- 


der a  free  distribution  procedure.)  The 
Board's  early  consideration  of  those  appli- 
cations is  appropriate  in  view  of  certain  ac- 
tions taken  by  those  associations  prior  to 
May  22,  1973;  the  effective  date  of  the 
present  statutory  moratorium. 

Under  the  language  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, those  associations  which  ( 1 )  had 
submitted  applications  with  the  Board  prior 
to  May  22,  1973.  and  (2)  had  given  either 
written  public  notice  to  their  account  hold- 
ers that  such  a  plan  of  conversion  had  been 
adopted,  would  be  permitted  to  convert  un- 
der a  procedure  which  allows  for  the  free 
distribution  of  stock  to  its  depositors.  It  is 
the  Committee's  understanding  that  there 
are  at  least  three  associations  which  may  so 
qualify.  They  are:  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pru- 
dential Federal  Savings  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  and  Tucson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Tucson,   Arizona. 

Each  of  these  associations  would  be  allowed 
to  covert  under  the  free  distribution  proce- 
di;re.  These  associations  had  taken  certain 
public  actions,  provided  for  in  this  section, 
lesardlr.g  plans  of  conversion  adopted  by 
ihem  and  submitted  to  the  Board  prior  to 
May  22.  1973.  These  public  actions  have  given 
rise  to  reliance  and  expectations  on  the  part 
of  the  account  holders  of  these  associations, 
and  the  Committee  does  not  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  Congpress  to  frustrate  these 
expectations. 

These  plans  of  conversion  were  submitted 
to  the  Board  at  a  time  when  the  Board's 
regulations  required  conversions  to  occur  on 
a  free  distribution  basis.  When  the  Congress 
adopted  the  statutory  moratorium  provisions 
last  year.  It  provided  therein  for  a  shorter 
moratorium  to  be  applicable  to  the  associa- 
tions submitting  applications  prior  to  May  22, 
1973.  This  shorter  moratorium  expired  on 
December  31,  1973,  and  it  was  anticipated 
that  these  applications  would  be  processed 
shortly  thereafter.  The  Board,  however  had 
altered  its  regulations  to  require  conversions 
to  occur  on  the  basis  of  the  priority  sale  of 
stock  to  eligible  account  holders  and  the 
establishment  of  a  liquidation  account.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
allow  these  associations  to  convert  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  of  conversion  intended  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  regulations  in  effect 
when  their  applications  were  submitted  for 
filing. 

The  other  associations  which  the  Com- 
mittee understands  had  submitted  applica- 
tions prior  to  May  22,  1973,  would  also  be 
allowed  to  convert  under  the  language  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  un- 
derstands that  these  associations  are :  Capital 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  Olympla, 
Washington;  Franklin  Savings  Association, 
Austin,  Texas;  Standard  Savings  Association, 
Houston,  Texas;  and  Sweetwater  Savings 
Association,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 

It  was  the  Committee's  understanding  that 
these  associations  wished  to  convert  under 
the  Board's  new  reg^llatIons.  However,  it  is 
not  the  Committee's  Intention  to  restrain 
the  BoEird  from  allowing  those  associations 
to  convert  under  any  modified  plan  which 
would  be  appropriate  In  their  case.  Indeed, 
in  their  instance,  as  in  tiie  case  of  the  other 
23  "test  conversions"  in  the  22  states  which 
now  allow  stock  charters,  and  the  other  test 
conversions  as  provided  for  In  this  section  of 
the  bill,  the  Committee  encourages  the  Board 
to  be  as  flexible  and  Innovative  as  possible 
in  allowing  those  associations  to  convert 
under  procedures  which  are  appropriate  to 
their  particular  situation. 

The  Committee  expects  the  Board  to  evalu- 
ate continuously  and  report  to  Congress  on 
a  periodic  basis  the  successes  of  the  various 
conversions  undertaken  and  submit  a  final 
refK>rt  to  the  Committee  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  moratorium,  June  30,  1976. 
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MORATORIUM    ON    COKVERSION    OF    FEDERAL    DE- 
POSrr        XNStTRANCE        CORPORATION        INSUKED 

iNSTrrunoNS 

Sec.  106  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  that 
until  June  30.  1976,  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies shall  not  grant  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion or  proposal  from  an  Insured  bank  which 
has  the  practical  effect  of  permitting  a  con- 
version from  mutual  to  stock  form  of 
organization. 

This  section,  however,  grants  authority  to 
the  responsible  Federal  agencies  to  allow  an 
organizational  change  to  take  place  if  the 
responsible  agency  finds  that  this  action  is 
necessarv  in  order  to  protect  the  safety, 
soundness,  and  stabUlty  of  the  Insured  bank. 

The  purpose  for  this  section  Is  to  provide 
a  brief  moratorium  on  the  conversion  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  commercial  banks.  The 
Committee  is  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion that  would  substantially  alter  the 
present  structure  and  regulation  of  financial 
institutions. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  proposal  would 
provide  for  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks.  The  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  this  mora- 
torliun  for  mutual  savings  banks  is  con- 
sistent with  the  action  taken  with  regard  to 
conversion  of  savings  and  loan  associations 
from  mutual  to  stock  form. 

EXTENSION     OF     FLEXIBLE     REGULATION     OF     IN- 
TEREST RATES  AUTHORITY 

Section  107  of  the  bUl  extends  for  one 
year,  untU  December  31,  1975,  the  authority 
of  the  financial  regulatory  agencies  to  set 
flexible  interest  or  dividend  rate  maximums 
on  time  or  savings  deposits  of  depository 
institutions. 

On  six  different  occasions  Congress  has 
extended  this  authority  for  varying  and 
consecutive  periods  of  time  and  unless 
further  extended  this  authority  would  expire 
on  December  31, 1974. 

The  original  basis  for  enacting  flexible 
rate  control  authority  was  a  finding  by  Con- 
gress that  interest  rate  competition  was 
putting  an  enormous  upward  pressure  on 
savings  rates  paid  by  thrift  institutions  be- 
yond their  ability  to  pay  such  rates.  Through 
this  rate  control  authority  the  Federal  agen- 
cies have  established  interest  rate  differen- 
tials between  commercial  banks  and  com- 
peting thrift  institutions.  The  Committee  In 
examining  this  question  resolved  that  a  one 
year  extension  of  this  authority  is  appro- 
priate. 

Section  107(b)  amends  the  Federal  Interest 
and  dividend  rate  authority  to  provide  that 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  shall  give  con- 
sideration to  existing  market  interest  rates 
in  establishing  ceilings  to  assure  consumer 
savers  that  they  receive  a  fair  and  appro- 
priate rate  of  interest  on  their  funds.  The 
Committee  believes  that  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic climate  that  unreasonably  low  interest 
rate  ceilings  could  be  counter-productive  in 
that  savers  would  remove  their  funds  from 
financial  institutions  covered  under  Federal 
Interest  rate  ceilings  to  other  Investments 
bringing  a  higher  rate  of  return.  If  this  sit- 
uation continues  to  develop,  it  could  well 
be  that  the  existence  of  Federal  interest  rate 
controls  rather  than  discouraging  dlslnter- 
medlatlon,  i.e.,  shifts  of  funds  among  varloiis 
Institutions,  would  actually  become  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  such  activity. 

The  Committee  notes,  however,  that  the 
consideration  given  to  existing  market  rates 
by  the  Federal  agencies  shotild  be  balanced 
with  the  recognition  of  the  benefit  afforded 
to  consumer  savers  by  Federal  deposit  Instir- 
ance.  Investments  made  on  the  open  market 
are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  risk  than 
deposits  made  by  savers  In  institutions  offer- 
ing Federal  deposit  insurance. 

This  subsection  is  not  Intended  to  alter 
the  existing  practice  of  regulatory  authori- 
ties to  establish  rate  ceilings  consistent  with 
the  ability  of  thrift  institutions  to  pay  such 
rates  in  recognition  of  the  relatively  lower 


yield  of  their  investment  portfolio  contain- 
ing largely  residential  mortgages  as  required 
by  law. 

This  subsection  also  makes  it  clear  that 
Federal  supervisory  agencies  administering 
interest  rate  authority  are  not  precluded 
from  establishing  different  rate  ceilings  for 
the  Uistltutlons  subject  to  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. Since  the  passage  of  flexible  Interest 
rate  authority  in  1966,  there  has  been  an 
historical  differential  on  savmgs  rates 
whereby  the  thrift  Institutions  are  allowed 
to  offer  a  higher  Interest  rate  than  commer- 
cial banks.  This  has  been  necessary  to  keep 
in  balance  the  relative  competitive  advan- 
tage that  commercial  banks  have  over  thrift 
institutions  with  respect  to  their  investment 
portfolio.  Thrift  institutions  are  limited  by 
law  to  the  relatively  lower  yielding  residen- 
tial mortgage  Investments  and  thus  have 
much  more  restrictive  limitations  on  the 
rate  payable  on  savings  than  a  commercial 
bank.  Until  such  time  that  adjustments  can 
be  made  In  the  structure  of  flnanclal  insti- 
tutions, which  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Committee,  a  continuing  Interest 
rate  differential  may  be  necessary. 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend  that  the 
amending  language  be  Interpreted  to  alter 
this  historical  rate  differential  between  dif- 
ferent type  institutions. 

INCREASE  DOLLAR  LIMITATION  ON  THE  COST  FOR 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 
BRANCH    BUILDINCS 

Sec.  108  Of  the  bill  Increases  by  $80  million, 
from  $60  million  to  $140  million,  the  amount 
of  money  which  may  be  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  construct  buildings 
for  branches  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Sec.  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  pres- 
ently written.  In  effect  Imposes  a  $60  million 
limit  on  the  construction  of  buildings  for 
branches  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The 
existing  authorization  Is  virtually  exhausted, 
and  new  buildings  are  needed  to  permit  the 
Reserve  banks  to  perform  their  functions 
efficiently. 

Federal  Reserve  branches  perform  func- 
tions important  to  the  banking  system  and 
to  the  public.  Including  particularly  han- 
dling cash  and  checks.  The  use  of  branches 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  saves  time  and 
money  In  transporting  cash  and  checks  In 
addition  to  speeding  up  the  operations  of 
the  commerclsJ  banking  system. 

As  the  economy  grows,  the  workload  of  the 
Reserve  banks  also  expands.  While  tech- 
nological improvements  In  the  method  of 
handling  many  Federal  Reserve  Operations 
have  helped  to  stem  the  need  for  additional 
space.  Increases  in  the  volume  of  operations 
have  more  than  offset  the  savings.  Some  idea 
of  the  growth  in  the  workload  of  Reserve 
bank  branches  is  indicated  by  the  volume 
increases  in  the  following  activities  from 
1968  through  1973: 

Currency  operations. — Increased  by  20  per- 
cent. 

Coin  operations. — ^Increased  by  19  percent. 
Check   collections. — Increased   by  40   per- 
cent. 

The  statutory  limit  on  branch  building 
construction  applies  to  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing proper — that  is,  the  cost  of  constructing, 
purchasing,  or  adding  to  buildings — but  not 
to  the  cost  of  land,  vaults,  permanent 
equipment,  furnishings,  or  flxtures.  Branch 
building  programs  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  Washington. 

Based  on  current  estimates,  the  increase 
In  authorization  of  $80  million  will  allow  for 
construction  needed  through  1977.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  tabulation  of  the  estimated 
building  proper  costs  of  Federal  Reserve 
branch  building  construction  contemplated: 

Federal  Reserve  bank  branch:  Cost 

Baltimore  $24,000,000 

Charlotte   15,  000,  000 

Omaha    14,000,000 

Los  Angeles 26,000,000 


Appropriated  funds  are  not  used  In  con- 
structing Federal  Reserve  buildings;  the  cost 
of  construction  is  amortized  out  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  over  a 
period  of  years. 

PL-RCHASE  OF  OBLIGATIONS   BY    FEDERAL   RESERVE 
BANKS 

Sec.  109  of  the  bill  would  renew,  until  Oc- 
tober 31,  1975,  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  directly  from  the 
Treasury  public  debt  obligations  up  to  a 
limit  of  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  direct  purchase  authority  is  a  tem- 
porary accommodation  to  be  used  only  under 
unusual  circumstances. 

The  authority  for  Federal  Rcseve  banks 
to  make  direct  purchase  of  U.S.  obligations 
was  enacted  in  World  War  II  and  has  been 
extended  temporarily  from  time  to  time  since 
enactment.  The  last  extension  (P.L.  93-93. 
approved  August  14,  1973)  extended  the  au- 
thority from  June  30,  1973  to  October  31, 
1973.  Thus,  at  present  there  is  no  authority 
for  such  direct  purchases  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

The  Committee  has  been  informed  by  the 
Treasury  that  this  authority  Is  a  needed  and 
useful  tool  to  have  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

The  authority  has  been  used  In  recent 
years  only  In  periods  Just  prior  to  tax  pay- 
ment dates.  Its  existence  permits  the  De- 
partment to  operate  with  considerably  lower 
cash  balances  than  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. The  availability  of  the  direct  pur- 
chase authority  is  also  important  as  a 
standby  means  of  providing  a  ready  source 
of  funds  in  the  event  of  a  disruption  In  the 
private  financial  markets  due  to  a  serious 
national  emergency  or  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States.  This  section  of  the  bill, 
therefore,  reinstates  the  authority  of  the 
banks  to  make  such  purchases  until  October 
31,  1975. 

The  following  chart  Indicates  the  number 
of  times  the  Treasury  has  used  the  direct 
purchasing  authority.  As  will  be  noted,  this 
direct  borrowing  system  has  been  used  only 
38  times  since  1942. 

DIRECT    BORROWING    FROM    FEDERAL    RESERVE    BANKS, 
1942  TO  DATE 


Maximum 

Number 

Maximum 

amount 

of 

number  of 

at  any 

separate 

days  used 

Days 

time 

times 

at  any  one 

Calendir  year 

used 

(millions) 

used 

time 

1942 

19 

J422 

4 

6 

1943 

48 

1,320 

4 

28 

1944 

None 
9 

1945 

484 

2 

7 

1946 

None 

1947          

None 
Nona 

1948 

1949 

2 

220 

1 

2 

1950 

2 

180 

2 

1 

1951 

4 

320 

2 

2 

1952 

30 

811 

4 

9 

1953 

29 

1,172 

2 

20 

1954 

15 

424 

2 

13 

1955 

None 

1956 

None 

1957             

None 

2 

None 

1958      

207 

1 

2 

1959  

1960                .  . 

Nons 

TlOIW 
NOM 

1961          



1962  — 

1963             -  .— 

None 
None 

1964             -  --- 

1965     

None 

1966 

3 

169 

1 

1967 

7 

153 

3 

3 

1968 

8 

596 

3 

6 

1969 

21 

1.102 

2 

12 

1970 

None 
9 

1971 

610 

1 

9 

197: 

1 

38 

1 

I 

19731        

10 

485 

3 

6 

1  Throuth  Sept  30, 1973. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  tem- 
porary authority  granted  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  directly  VS.  ob- 
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providing   a   ready   source  of   funds   to   tbe 
Federal  Government.  . 


the 


desi  3t 


EXTENSION     OF    SUPEBVISORT 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  AN] 
LOAN  HOLDING  COMPANIES  TO 
PANT  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

Sections    110   and    111    of 
amend  existing  law  to  provldt 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federa 
Bank  Board  with  additional  au 
pandlng  the  scope  of  cease  an 
ers  of  these  agencies  to  cover 
ing   companies   and    for   non 
Eldiarles. 

These    sections    would    not 
procedures  or  standards  but 
extend  existing  cease  and 
to  remedy  a  supervisory 

Under    present    law,    the 
means  of  dealing  with  unsafe 
practices  or  violations  on  the 
ent  holding  company  Is 
tions  contained  In  criminal  Ian 

The  Committee  was  informed 
eral   Reserve   Board   and   the 
Loan  Bank  Board  of  situations 
tlons   of   a   parent   holding 
non-financial  Institutions  su 
siituted    a    serious    threat    to 
soundness,  or  stability  of  a  su 
cial  Institution. 

The   present   cease    and 
continued  in  existing  law  e 
eral    supervisory   agencies   to 
and  effectively  to  correct 
practices   by   flnancial   Institut 
extension  of  this  authority  will 
the  agencies  to  assure  that 
tlons   are   not   endangered    w 
activities  engaged  in  by  parent 
panles  or  for  non-financial 
sidiaries. 

The  Committee  believes  that 
concern  of  the  Federal  supervi 
in   discharging   their 
the  Federal  law  should  be  witl 
ness  of  affiliated  financial 
clearly  in  the  public  interest 
stitutlons  remain  sound  and  v 
operated  Independently  or  as 
ing  company  system.   The   ceas^ 
authority  that  the  Committee 
will,   among  other   things,   helj 
terminate   practices   which    mi 
Bignlficaint  damage  to  depositors 
confidence  In  the  financial 
the  Committee  expects  that  the 
not  use  this  authority  to 
the  affairs  of  nonbank  subsidiar 
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INDEPENDENCE    OF    REGULATOR'S 

Section  112  applies  to  the 
Exchange   Commission,    the 
emors  of  the  Federal   Reserve 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
tional  Credit  Unit  Admlnistratlbn 
clarify   existing   law   by   provid  ng 
government  official  may  require 
agencies  to  submit  for  prior 
proval    their    legislative 
testimony  or  comments  to  the 
llar-^  provisions   have   already 
Into  law  with  respect  to  the 
uct  Safety  Commission.  To  ensufe 
Is  no  misunderstanding.  Section 
that  the  agency  Include  In  its 
tions  or   testimony  a   statemenjt 
that  the   views  expressed  are 
agency    and    do    not    necessari 
those  of  the  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  section 
and  strengthen   the   independence 
agencies,   which   were  originall; 
the  Congress  to  be  free  of 
executive  branch.  In  some  casef 
ficlals  have  felt  that  before 
Congress,   they  must  clear  their 
with  the  Office  of  Management 
This  section  is  designed  to  correct 
Impression.  In  so  doing,  It 
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Inferred  that  the  Committee  believes  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies  are  required  by 
existing  law  to  clear  their  congressional  testi- 
mony with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
especially  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Committee,  In  recommending 
the  adoption  of  Section  112,  Is  simply  restat- 
ing and  clarifying  the  independence  of  the 
financial  regulatory  agencies  Implied  under 
existing  law. 

Because  Congress  delegated  its  own  legis- 
lative power  to  these  independent  agencies, 
it  is  Important  to  prevent  executive  usurpa- 
tion of  their  powers.  If  these  agencies  are  to 
be  effective  in  their  vital  role  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  our  financial  institutions,  it 
is  essential  that  each  of  their  administrators 
must  be  capable  of  informing  Congress 
exactly  what  he  and  his  agency  believe  to 
be  the  facts  about  the  matter  before  it.  The 
public  Interest  wUl  be  far  better  served  if 
legislative  recommendations  and  comments 
are  presented  directly  to  the  Congress,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  conform  to  the 
official  Administration  position.  Of  course, 
nothing  in  the  amendment  would  prevent 
the  Administration  from  making  Its  view'; 
known  to  the  Congress.  Thus  the  Congress 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  Administra- 
tion's Judgment  as  well  as  the  Judgment  of 
the  Independent  financial  regulatory 
agencies. 

INCREASE    IN    AUTHORTTT    OF   THE    TREASURY    TO 
PURCHASE    HOME    LOAN    BANK    OBLIGATIONS 

Section  113  of  the  bill  would  increase  by 
$3  billion  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  obligations. 

In  1950  the  Congress  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  his  discretion,  to 
purchase  obligations  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks,  up  to  $1,000,000,000  as  an  ag- 
gregate amount  to  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  Senate  report  on  this  action  noted 
that  it  would  aid  the  housing  markets  by 
providing  "Government  support  to  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  in  supply  the  credit 
needs  of  their  members  in  any  possible  fu- 
ture emergency  in  which  the  banks  could 
not  obtain  sufficient  funds  in  the  private 
money  market."  The  Senate  report  also 
stated:  "In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  the 
very  existence  of  this  Government  support 
would,  under  less  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions, tend  to  stabilize  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  even  though  the  support 
is  not  actually  used." 

In  1969.  the  Congress  expanded  the  pur- 
chasing authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  $4,000,000,000.  This  Increase  was 
In  recognition  of  the  subsequent  expansion 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and 
of  its  massive  support  to  the  distressed  hous- 
ing market  at  the  time. 

The  Committee  finds  that  these  same  fac- 
tors are  present  at  this  time.  But,  in  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  have  re- 
cently acted,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
to  employ  $3  billion  of  the  $4  billion  author- 
ization on  a  standby  basis  to  initiate  a  new 
commitment  program  for  conventional  mort- 
gages. 

This  amendment  temjjorarily  increases  the 
purchasing  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  $7 
billion  in  recognition  of  all  of  these  circum- 
stances, particularly  the  $3  billion  standby 
commitment  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
President's  recent  housing   initiatives. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  6-5. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  STATE  LAW 

The  Committee  adopted  an  amendment  In- 
cluded under  Section  114  of  the  bill  which 
makes  it  clear  that  federally  chartered  finan- 
cial Institutions  are  subject  to  certain  State 
consumer  protection  laws.  Tlie  amendment  is 
supported   by   the   National   Association   of 


State  Bank  Supervisors  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Savings  and  Loan  Super- 
visors. 

Section  114  would  provide  that  no  rule, 
regulation  or  order  Issued  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  or  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  shall  prevent  or  exempt  a 
federal  credit  union  from  complying  with 
any  State  law  or  regulation  which  protects 
borrowers  by  limiting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  mortgage  loan  or  consumer  credit 
contract.  Notwithstanding  this  general  pol- 
icy, the  amendment  would  provide  that  fed- 
erally chartered  Institutions  can  be  exempt 
from  State  law  in  particular  Instances  where 
Congress  specifically  grants  an  exemption. 
The  amendment  also  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  federal  supervisory  agencies  are  not 
precluded  from  using  their  regvlatory  power 
to  afford  borrowers  greater  protections  than 
those  contained  In  State  law. 

The  need  for  a  clarifying  amendment 
stems  from  several  recent  Interpretations  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  the 
effect  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  with 
respect  to  the  operations  of  federal  savings 
"•nd  loan  associations  preempt  any  contrary 
State  law.  Under  these  interpretations,  the 
Board  has  held  that  federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  do  not  have  to  comply  with 
State  laws  establishing  limitations  on  escala- 
tor clauses,  prepayment  penalty  clauses  or 
other  similar  clauses,  even  In  those  cases 
where  the  State  law  affords  the  borrower  with 
a  greater  degree  of  protection. 

During  the  Committee's  consideration  of 
this  issue,  some  doubt  was  expressed  that 
the  Bank  Board  has  the  authority  to  preempt 
State  law  by  regulation  and  it  wt«  suggested 
that  the  matter  might  be  clarified  through 
the  courts.  However,  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee felt  that  a  court  test  of  the  Board's 
authority  would  prove  time  consuming  and 
perhaps  inconclusive  and  that  a  clear  and 
immediate  clarification  of  Congressional 
policy  was  necessary. 

The  Committee  believes  that  federally 
chartered  financial  Institutions  should  be 
subject  to  State  consumer  protection  laws 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(f)  To  safeguard  State's  rights. — Unless 
there  are  overriding  interests  to  the  con- 
trary, the  federal  government  should  not  in- 
terfere with  the  efforts  of  a  State  to  protect 
consumers.  Federally  chartered  financial  In- 
stitutions are  subject  to  a  wide  variety  of 
State  laws  Including  laws  dealing  with  taxes, 
branching,  fire  and  building  codes,  conver- 
sions, usury  and  the  like.  The  Committee 
sees  no  reason  to  make  a  sp>eclal  exception 
for  consumer  protection  laws. 

(2)  To  restrict  unlimited  administrative 
power. — Even  If  a  case  could  be  made  for 
preempting  a  State  consumer  protection  law 
In  a  particular  area,  the  power  to  reverse 
the  Judgment  of  a  State  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  a  federal  administrative  agency. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  are 
headed  by  one  man,  while  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Is  beaded  by  three.  These 
non-elected  officials  should  not  be  given  the 
power  to  over-rule  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
the  considered  Judgment  of  a  State  Legisla- 
ture and  Its  governor.  Only  Congress  should 
make  such  a  decision  If  It  Is  to  be  made  at 
all. 

(3)  To  preserve  the  dual  banking  sys- 
tems.— If  federally  chartered  financial  In- 
stitutions are  exempted  from  State  consum- 
er protection  laws,  these  Institutions  would 
be  given  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  State  chartered  financial  Institutions. 
If  State  chartered  Institutions  are  able  to 
live  under  State  consumer  protection  laws, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  federally  chartered 
Institutions  should  not  abide  by  the  same 
rules. 

{4)  To  conform  to  federal  policies  on  us- 
ury.— With     certain     exceptions,     national 
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banks  and  federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  specifically  required  by  federal  law 
to  comply  with  State  usury  laws.  Legislation 
establishing  limitations  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  mortgage  loan  or  consumer 
credit  contract  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
usury  law  In  that  both  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect borrowers  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
revenues  accruing  to  creditors.  Accordingly, 
Section  114  would  clarify  that  this  broader 
interpretation  of  State  usury  laws  Is  appli- 
cable to  federally  chartered  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORT- 
GAGE CORPORATION  TO  PimCHASE  MORTGAGES 
FROM    STATE    INSURED    INSTITUTIONS 

Section  115  would  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion by  authorizing  the  corporation  to  pur- 
chase, and  make  commitments  to  purchase, 
residential  mortgages  from  any  financial  In- 
stitution the  deposits  of  which  are  Insured 
under  the  lavra  of  any  State  if  the  total 
amount  of  time  and  savings  deposits  held  In 
all  such  Institutions  In  that  State  is  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  such 
deposits  in  all  banks,  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(including  cooperative  banks)  In  that  State. 

In  adopting  this  provision  the  Committee 
was  mindful  of  the  President's  recent  an- 
nouncement of  a  plan  to  permit  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase, and  make  commitments  to  purchase, 
conventional  mortgages  on  newly  constructed 
homes  at  below  market  Interest  rates  (8%  Tc  ) . 
This  plan,  which  has  been  called  the  "con- 
ventional tandem  plan,"  would  be  Imple- 
mented by  using  Treasury  borrowing  power 
conferred  by  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended. 

The  "conventional  tandem  plan"  would  be 
available  through  the  majority  of  mortgage 
lending  Institutions  In  all  States  except  Mas- 
sachusetts, where,  for  historical  retisons,  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  which  are  the  dominant 
mortgage  lenders  in  that  State,  have  their 
deposits  Insured  by  the  Massachusetts  Cen- 
tral Fund.  In  adopting  Section  115  the  Com- 
mittee sought  to  make  available  to  Massa- 
chusetts homebuyers  the  same  opportunity 
presently  enjoyed  by  residents  of  other  states 
to  participate  In  the  "conventional  tandem 
plan."  The  Committee  believes  that  mortgage 
money  which  Is  offered  at  below  market  In- 
terest rates  with  U.S.  Treasury  backup  should 
be  equally  available  in  all  states. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
ELECTRONIC    FUND    TRANSFERS 

Title  II  Of  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Fund  Transfers. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of  20 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Treasury, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  FDIC,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion, a  State-regulatory  officer,  6  Individuals 
representing  banking,  thrift,  and  other  busi- 
ness entitles,  providing  for  one  representative 
each  of  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  mutual  savings  banks,  credit 
unions,  retailed  users  of  EFTS,  non-banking 
institutions  offering  credit  card  services,  and 
6  Individuals  from  private  life  who  are  clearly 
Identifiable  as  representing  the  public  and 
consumers  best  Interest. 

The  bill  further  would  provide  that  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission  and  the  Exec- 
utive Director  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  function  of  this  Commission  Is  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  and  investigation 
of  electronic  funds  transfer  system  and  to 
recommend  appropriate  adml'nistratlve  action 
and  legislation  taking  into  account  among 
other  things: 

(1)  The  need  to  preserve  competition 
among  the  financial  Institutions  and  other 
touslness  enterprises  using  such  a  system; 


(2)  The  need  to  prevent  unfair  or  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  any  financial  In- 
stitution or  business  enterprise  using  or  de- 
siring to  tise  such  a  system; 

(3)  The  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  convenience; 

(4)  The  need  to  afford  maximum  user  and 
consumer  rights  to  privacy  and  confiden- 
tiality; 

(5)  The  impact  of  such  a  system  on  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  policy; 

(6)  The  Implications  of  such  a  system  on 
the  availability  of  credit; 

(7)  The  Implications  of  such  a  system  ex- 
panding internationally  and  into  other  forms 
of  electronic  communications;  and 

(8)  The  need  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of 
users. 

Title  II  also  would  require  that  the  Com- 
mission consult  with  and  receive  advice  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  that  they 
transmit  to  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  enactment  a  final  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

The  Commission  has  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  not  to  exceed  $2  million. 

The  Commission  recognl2«d  that  our  na- 
tional payments  mechanism — the  system 
used  to  transfer  funds  from  one  individual  or 
business  to  another — is  constantly  changing 
and  developing.  The  concept  of  electronic 
funds  transfer  systems  Is  the  newest  of  a  long 
series  of  developments.  In  early  times,  af- 
fairs of  finance  were  conducted  through  bar- 
tering. Then  came  coins,  currency,  checks, 
and  finally  credit  cards.  Each  has  advantages 
over  the  other,  yet  all  have  substantial  draw- 
backs. Currency  Is  not  safely  transmitted 
through  the  mall,  nor  Is  It  practical  In  trans- 
actions Involving  large  sums.  The  sheer  vol- 
ume of  checks  that  pass  through  our  banking 
system  is  staggering.  It  has  risen  from  16  bil- 
lion in  1966  to  23  biUion  a  year  currently,  not 
Including  the  bUllons  of  checks  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  both  Industry 
and  government  have  made  attempts  to  apply 
modern  computer  and  communications  tech- 
nology to  the  needs  of  the  payments  mechan- 
ism. Experimental  programs  and  pilot  proj- 
ects £U-e  already  in  progress  In  various  loca- 
tions. In  some  of  these  programs,  computers 
and  data  transmission  system  are  being  util- 
ized to  perform  some  of  the  traditional  func- 
tions of  clearinghouses  which  sort  and  process 
paper  checks.  Thus,  for  example,  some  Indi- 
viduals are  today  receiving  payroll  deposits 
and  are  paying  some  of  their  bills  electroni- 
cally. Experiments  involving  the  use  of  this 
technology  In  retail  transactions  are  also  In 
progress.  Results  to  date  are  Inconclusive. 

The  Committee  recognize  that  the  concept 
of  electronic  fund  transfers  poses  a  number 
of  questions  which  must  be  resolved  before 
any  rational  decisions  can  be  made  and  that 
ultimately  the  answers  to  these  questions 
must  be  resolved  by  Congress. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  without 
sufficient  study  that  electronic  funds  trans- 
fers development  could  result  in  distortions 
to  competition  and  the  Invasion  of  Individual 
citizens'  right  to  privacy  and  confidentiality. 

During  the  existence  of  this  study  Com- 
mission, the  Committee  would  urge  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  Involved  In  electronic  funds 
transfers  as  well  as  those  engaged  In  such 
activity  in  the  private  sector  recognize  that 
this  potential  payments  mechanism  is  in  an 
experimental  stage  and,  therefore,  is  subject 
to  substantial  change  and  modification. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  prema- 
ture action  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
private  industry  could  have  serious  ramifi- 
cations. If  clear  that  Congress  will  be  called 
upon  to  determine  the  extent  and  manner  in 
which  this  potentially  new  payment  sys- 
tem will  operate. 

The  Committee  believes,  therefore,  that 
during  the  existence  of  the  Commission  that 
actions  taken   both   by  Federal   regulatory 


agencies  and  private  industry  be  of  an  experi- 
mental rather  than  of  a  permanent  nature. 

CORDON  RULE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dispense  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  4  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
this  report. 

Additional    Views     of    Senators    William 
Proxmire    and    Harrison    Williams 

need    fob     a    GAO     AUDIT    OF    THE    FED 

Unfortunately,  the  Committee  rejected  an 
amendment  to  authorize  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  thus  ending  a 
40-year  period  In  which  the  Fed  was  the  only 
Important  agency  of  government  not  audited 
for  Congress  by  the  GAO.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  directed  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  make  an  audit,  at  least  once  In  every 
three  years,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  branch  banks, 
related  agencies  and  facilities,  and  to  report 
the  results  to  the  Congress,  together  with 
suggestions  for  more  efficient  administration 
and  with  a  listing  of  activities  found  by  the 
GAO  not  to  be  In  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable law.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  con- 
fidentiality of  certain  delicate  monetary  op- 
erations, the  amendment  provided  that  the 
GAO  audit  would  not  cover  examination  re- 
ports of  Federal  Reserve  member  banks  or 
transactions  conducted  on  behalf  of  foreign 
central  banks.  For  the  same  reason,  opera- 
tions concerning  open  market  transactions 
and  discount  policy  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  sensitive  would  not  be  available  for 
audit  by  the  GAO  until  one  year  after  their 
occurrence. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Fed  has  been 
largely  exempt  from  GAO  audit  since  the 
1930's,  the  audit  principle  has  already  won 
widespread  support.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
Identical  to  my  amendment,  and  even  those 
who  dissented  stated  that  they  favored  at 
least  a  partial  audit.  By  a  vote  of  333  to 
20,  the  full  House  approved  a  bUl  contain- 
ing a  more  limited  audit  of  the  Fed's  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  In  its  annual  report, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  strongly 
endorsed  periodic  audit  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  activities  as  part  of  a  program  to  make 
the  Fed  more  accountable  to  the  Congress. 
Support  has  also  come  from  outside  groups 
Inside  and  outside  the  financial  industry. 
Including  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
bullders,  the  AFL-CIO,  National  Savings  & 
Loan  League,  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  the  Credit  Union  National  Associa- 
tion, the  Independent  Bankers  Association 
of  America  and  the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations. 

Resistance  to  the  idea  has  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Fed  itself.  Federal  Re- 
serve officisds  have  stated  that  GAO  audits 
would  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
the  Fed,  particularly  in  the  sensitive  area 
of  monetary  policy.  There  is  no  truth  to  this 
objection.  Under  the  proposed  legislation, 
GAO  would  review  finances,  management  and 
programs,  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
efficiency  of  operations  and  on  whether  the 
programs  are  fulfilling  the  purposes  Con- 
gress envisioned  In  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  other  legislation.  But  the  GAO  could  not 
dictate  what  the  Fed's  programs  should  be, 
nor  could  it  direct  the  Ped's  monetary  poli- 
cies. GAO  can  only  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  programs  and  actions  which 
it  finds  are  Inefficient  or  not  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  Congress,  without  In 
any  way  affecting  the  Fed's  power  to  make 
its  own  decisions.  Its  work  is  purely  in- 
formational. 

Another  objection  sometimes  made  is  that 
the  Fed  already  conducts  its  own  audits 
assisted  by  private  accounting  firms.  How- 
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ever,   these   audits   are   not   as 
GAO  audit.  The  private  audit 
the  question  of  whether  the 
of  the  audited  bank  has  been 
resented  in  Its  reports.  It  does 
questions  of  economy,  efflclencj 
A  private  auditor  is  not  quallfle  1 
matters  of  public  policy  lor 
only  the  GAO  can  do  that. 

Others  argued  that  the  GAO 
allowed  to  audit  the  Federal 
because  the  GAO  lacks  expert; 
area.   However,   GAO  audits  v 
agency    of    the    government 
Department  of  Defense  and  the 
ergy  Commission,  both  of  which 
In  sensitive,  complex  and 
tlons.  Not  only  has  GAO 
pertlse   In   auditing  these   agenfrl 
audits  have  not  in  any  way  h 
eratlons   of   any   agency   and 
brought  about  savings  of  mllliois 

The    Federal    Reserve    Systen 
audited  because,  to  look  at  the 
istically.  it  is  in  fact  spending 
funds.  The  operational  expense! 
are  paid  out  of  the  Interest  on 
bonds  it  holds,  and  the 
Interest  Is  returned  to  the 
dollar  that  the  Fed  spends  Is  a 
win   somehow   have   to   be 
taxpayers.  The  legality  and 
Fed's  expenditures  is  therefore 
compelling  interest  to  Congress 
Furthermore,  astronomical  su 
are    Involved.    The    Fed    holds 
market  portfolio  about  $76  bilUoJi 
ment  securities — about  20'1,  of 
debt.  Even  greater  amounts  are 
Its  clearinghouse  functions.  In 
mony,  George  W.  Mitchell,  Vice 
the    Board    of    Governors,    stat^ 
Federal  Reserve  System  annuall  f 
flow  of  27.8  billion  pieces  of  zo  xi 
rency  with  a  value  of  $53.2  blUio  i 
checks  totalling  $3.7  trillion  and 
fers  amount  to  $17  trillion.  Thi 
nitude  of  these  resF>onslbllltles 
the  improved  congressional  o 
only  a  regular  GAO  audit  can 
The   Fed's   own   operational 
have  been  rapidly  increaislng, 
million  In   1973,  an  increase  of 
1968  levels.  During  this  same 
outlays  increased  by  only  49'„ 
ditures  by  the  Fed  are  Lncreasin) 
twice  as  fast  as  federal 

If  the  Fed  proceeds  with  its 
Usb  an  electronic  funds  transfei' 
replace   the  present  check 
millions  of  dollars  of  additional 
operating  expenditures  will  be 
audit  is  required  to  make  sure 
are  spent  wisely. 

It  should  also  be   noted   that 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee, 
authorized  to  spend  an  additioi^l 
lion  for  the  construction  of 
facilities.    New    buildings    are 
Baltimore,  Charlotte,  Omaha  anc 
les.  It  is  expected  that  over  $70 
have    been   expended   on   these 
1977.  At  present.  Federal  Reseri-^ 
tlon   procedures   may   best   be 
highly  Informal.  Competitive  blc^d 
required.   The   other  safeguards 
General  Services  Administration 
most  federal  construction  are  no . 
to   the   Fed.   Under   these 
GAO  audit  is  needed  to  provide  at 
mal  protection   against 
proper  expenditures. 

All  this  is  not  to  declare  that 
serious  problem  with  the  way 
ducts  Its  operations.  Rather,  It  Is 
where  any  agency  of  govemmeni 
erful  and  impyortant  as  the  Fed 
that  Congress  have  readily 
Information  It  needs  to  evaluate 
ance.  True,  the  Board  provides 
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formation on  request.  But,  Congress  lacks  the 
staff  to  gather  and  evaluate  on  a  regular 
basis  all  the  data  needed  for  effective  over- 
sight. This  is  what  the  GAO  Is  for,  and  It 
performs  this  function  admirably  in  audit- 
ing other  agencies.  For  the  most  part,  the 
only  Information  Congress  now  gets  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  what  the  Fed 
wants  It  to  have.  Surely  there  can  be  no  com- 
pelling reason  for  continuing  to  accept  this 
anomalous  and  undemocratic  arrangement. 
It  is  time  to  make  the  Fed  accountable  to 
the  Congress. 

Harrison  Williams, 
William  Proxmixe. 

Additional  Views  of  Senator  William 
Proxmire 

STOCK   conversions   OF   SAVINGS    AND   LOAN    AS- 
SOCIATIONS  contrary   TO   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

The  Committee  approved  an  amendment 
which  substantially  repeals  the  moratorium 
on  Savings  and  Loan  stock  conversions  in 
effect  since  1963.  Under  Section  105  of  the 
bill,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is 
authorized  to  approve  up  to  30  conversion 
plans  over  the  next  two  years  in  the  22  states 
which  permit  conversion  from  the  mutual 
form  of  organization  to  the  stock  form  of 
organization.  In  addition,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  approve  more  than  30  additional 
conversions  In  the  remaining  28  states  should 
these  states  enact  legislation  authorizing 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations  to  con- 
vert to  capital  stock  associations. 

history    of   the   CONVERSION    ISSUE 

Under  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933, 
Congress  authorized  the  chartering  of  fed- 
eral mutual  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Mutual  savings  aoid  loan  associations  may 
also  be  chartered  in  all  50  states.  In  addition, 
23  states  have  authorized  state  charters  for 
capital  stock  associations.  At  the  end  of  1972, 
mutual  associations  comprised  86 '"o  of  all 
associations  and  held  79 'i  of  the  assets  of 
the  S&L  Industry  as  Indicated  in  Table  I: 

TABU  I 
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of 

Total 
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form  of 
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Per- 

(bil- 

Per- 
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cent 

lions) 

cent 
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Federal  mutual. 

.     2,044 

49 

1136 

5« 

t>.3 

State  mutual . . . 

.     1,5«0 

37 

51 

21 

3.3 

Subtotal 

mutual.. 

.    3,e04 

SB 

»7 

79 

11.6 

State  stock 

587 

14 

49 

21 

3.1 

Toal 

.    4,191 

100 

236 

100 

14.7 

In  1948,  Congress  passed  legislation  which 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  inter- 
preted as  authorlzating  the  conversion  of 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations  Into 
capital  stock  associations.  Under  this  author- 
ity, the  Board  approved  58  conversion  plans 
from  1948  through  1963.  However,  because 
of  various  inequities  and  abuses  arising  from 
these  conversions,  the  Board  In  1963  estab- 
lished an  administrative  moratorium  on  any 
further  conversions.  With  one  exception  the 
moratorium  on  conversions  has  been  main- 
tained up  to  the  present  time. 

The  l)asic  problem  in  permitting  the  con- 
version of  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
the  mutual  to  the  capital  stock  form  of  or- 
ganization Is  how  to  dispose  of  the  net  worth 
which  the  mutual  association  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  years.  It  is  not  clear  as  to  who. 
If  anyone,  has  an  ownership  claim  on  this 
net  worth.  The  danger  involved  in  conver- 
sion Is  that  the  accumulated  net  worth  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
siders who  engineer  the  conversion  plan.  The 
potential  for  abuse  is  enormous  since  the  net 
worth  of  mutual  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions reached  $11.6  bUllon  by  the  end  of  1972. 


In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Industry  directed  by  Irwin  FYlend  ol 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  conver- 
sions from  mutual  to  stock  occurring  during 
the  1948-1963  period  were  carefully  reviewed. 
The  Friend  report.  Issued  in  1969,  catalogued 
a  number  of  serious  abuses  associated  with 
the  conversion  process.  These  Include  the 
following  : 

"Depositors  were  not  given  adequate  in- 
formation about  the  conversion  plan; 

"Dissenting  shareholders  who  did  not  like 
the  conversion  plan  were  not  given  any  alter- 
native means  of  realizing  their  claim  to  a 
share  of  reserves  and  surplus; 

"In  a  majority  of  pre-1963  conversions 
the  control  group  Initiating  the  conversion 
was  able  to  appropriate  a  large  part  of  the 
net  worth.  The  Friend  report  Indicates  that 
this  finding  is  consistent  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  most  knowledgeable  observers, 
that  the  pre-1963  conversions  generally  ended 
up  with  somewhere  between  75  and  100  per- 
cent of  the  permanent  stock  owned  by  the 
management  group. 

"Conversion  plans  were  often  initiated  by 
the  most  dubious  elements  within  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  For  example,  in  1961- 
62.  23  associations  In  nilnols  were  permitted 
to  convert  from  mutual  to  stock  companies. 
Eight  of  these  assoclatons  had  failed  by  the 
end  of  1968" 

After  discussing  whether  these  abuses 
could  be  preserved  through  stricter  regula- 
tions, the  Friend  report  concludes  with  the 
following  observation: 

But  even  if  we  could  assume  that  regula- 
tion is  able  to  overcome  these  possible 
sources  of  inequity,  we  are  left  with  a  para- 
dox: If  true  equity  Is  established  the  entre- 
preneurial basis  for  interest  In  conversions 
may  be  reduced  to  a  point  where  few  con- 
versions may  take  place.  Thus,  if  a  trans- 
formation from  mutual  to  stock  structure  Is 
deemed  desirable,  this  may  require  some  de- 
gree of  Inequity  as  a  condition  for  reason- 
ably speedy  transformation.  Another  aspect 
of  equitable  conversion  is  that  it  necessitates 
detailed  supervisory  Intrusion  into  the  nroc- 
ess.  If  this  Intrusion  is  carried  out  with  the 
detaU  and  conscientiousness  of  the  Houston 
conversion,  there  may  l>e  few  conversions. 
If  It  Is  compromised  either  by  lax  enforce- 
ment or  a  move  to  genera'  rules  without 
close  surveillance,  entrepreneurial  capture  of 
mutual  net  worth  may  be  resumed  and  the 
rate  of  conversions  accelerated,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  equity." 

In  1972  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  tempo- 
rarily suspended  the  moratorium  on  conver- 
sions and  approved  a  test  conversion  olan 
Involving  a  San  Francisco  savings  and  -oan 
association.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  Board  an- 
nounced it  would  consider  further  applica- 
tions for  conversions  pursuant  to  proposed 
regulations  published  in  January  of  1973. 
These  proposed  regulations  provoked  such  a 
controversy  that  in  August  of  1973  the  Con- 
gress Imposed  a  statutory  moratorium  on 
conversions.  The  statutory  moratorium  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  1974.  Congress  must  now 
consider  whether  to  continue  the  moratorium 
or  to  permit  conversions  to  occur. 

PROBLEMS     WITH     CONVERSIONS 

As  the  1948-63  experience  so  clearly  Indi- 
cates, the  major  problem  associated  ".vlth 
conversion  plans  is  the  possibility  of  wind- 
fall profits  accruing  to  a  small  group  of  in- 
siders who  initiate  the  conversion  plan.  Any 
scandals  Involved  in  the  conversion  process 
can  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  entire 
S&L  Industry.  Evidence  of  windfall  profits 
going  to  a  select  few  could  easily  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  Integrity  and  finan- 
cial reputation  of  all  savings  tmd  loan  asso- 
ciations. Should  this  occur,  the  abilities  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  attract  the 
deposits  required  to  meet  our  housing  needs 
could  be  severely  impaired. 
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Another  problem  with  permitting  conver- 
sions from  mutual  to  stock  Is  the  danger  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  could  come  under  the  control  of 
holding  companies.  For  example,  68  ?o  of  Ihe 
assets  held  by  capital  stock  savings  and  loan 
associations  are  already  under  holding  com- 
pany control.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing companies  owning  only  one  association 
are  permitted  to  engage  in  any  activity  no 
matter  how  far  removed  from  the  S&L  busi- 
ness. The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  t-ven 
permitted  bank  holding  companies  to  own 
and  operate  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Thus  if  conversions  are  possible,  many 
mutual  S&L's  could  be  taken  over  by  large 
conglomerate  corporations  or  bank  holding 
companies  or  S&L  holding  companies. 

The  prospect  of  take  over  by  S&L  hold- 
ing companies  would  seem  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  reactions  of  S&L  holding  companies 
to  the  Board's  new  conversation  regulations. 
In  a  letter  to  association  members  dated 
January  25,  1974,  an  official  of  a  trade  as- 
sociation representing  S&L  stock  companies 
talked  about  the  "fantastic  acquisition  op- 
portunities" arising  from  the  new  Board 
conversion  regulations.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  Congress  provided  only  mutual  charters 
for  federal  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
1934  was  to  insure  their  Independence  and 
local  character.  Mutual  associations,  by  their 
very  natxire,  are  immune  from  mergers, 
acquisitions,  tender  offers  or  other  forms  of 
corporate  takeover.  The  independence  and 
local  orientation  of  mutual  savings  and  loan 
associations  could  be  radically  transformed 
if  these  associations  are  permitted,  through 
the  conversion  process  to  pass  under  holding 
company  control. 

NO  CASE  FOR  CONVERSION 

Some  of  the  problems  stemming  from  con- 
versions might  be  minimized  through  the 
administrative  regulations  and  policies  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  However,  Congress 
has  little  control  over  these  policies.  Any 
statutory  authority  for  conversions  thus  in- 
volves some  degree  of  risk  that  abuses  will 
still  occur  in  spite  of  the  Board's  policies  and 
regulations.  Congress  might  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept these  risks  if  there  were  demonstrable 
and  substantial  public  benefits  arising  from 
the  conversion  process.  However,  the  Bank 
Board  has  been  unable  to  demonstrate  any 
benefits  from  conversions  that  could  not  be 
realized  through  ether  means. 

The  main  argument  advanced  by  the  Bank 
Board  was  that  conversions  would  permit 
mutual  savings  and  loan  associations  to  raise 
more  capital  by  issuing  capital  stock.  Im- 
plicit in  this  argument  is  the  notion  that 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  capital 
deficient  associations  whose  operations  cotild 
be  substantially  expanded  if  they  had  access 
to  the  capital  markets.  The  argument  is  fal- 
lacious on  a  number  of  grounds. 

First  of  all  there  Is  no  significant  difference 
between  mutual  and  stock  associations  in 
the  amount  of  capital  employed.  At  the  end 
of  1972,  the  net  worth  of  all  mutual  associa- 
tions comprised  6.1991  of  total  assets.  The 
comparable  figure  for  capital  stock  associa- 
tions W£W  6.31 ':; .  Thus  mutuals  have  done 
about  as  well  as  stock  companies  in  raising 
capital. 

Second,  those  who  apply  for  conversions  do 
not  conform  to  the  Board's  picture  of  a 
capital  deficit  association.  The  net  worth  of 
the  16  conversion  applicants  on  file  with  the 
Board  is  6.02  Co  of  total  deposits,  or  20% 
above  the  statutory  minimum  of  67o  for 
established  associations.  The  most  vociferous 
conversion  applicant  has  a  net  worth  to 
deposit  ratio  of  8.09%,  well  above  the  In- 
dustry average.  Whatever  the  claims  of  the 
Board,  the  motivation  fo-  conversions  must 
be  ascribed  to  other  grounds. 

Third,  the  Board  has  other  alternative 
methods  for  meeting  the  capital   needs  of 


mutual  associations.  It  could  authorize 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  meet  a  por- 
tion of  their  capital  requirements  through 
the  Issuance  of  subordinated  debentures,  an 
option  now  available  to  commercial  banks. 
Second,  those  associations  who  are  capital 
short  can  still  meet  all  the  legitimate  demand 
for  mortgage  loans  in  their  community  by 
selling  a  portion  of  those  loans  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  This 
was  one  of  the  purposes  Congress  had  In 
mind  when  it  created  the  corporation. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  conversions 
should  be  encouraged  on  the  grounds  that 
capital  stock  associations  are  generally  better 
managed.  However,  the  Bank  Board  presented 
no  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim.  In 
fact,  the  claim  that  stock  associations  are 
more  efficient  was  rejected  by  the  Friend 
Report  on  the  S&L  Industry.  The  Friend 
study  examined  the  operating  characteristics 
of  stock  and  mutual  associations  in  great 
detail  and  concluded  there  were  no  signif- 
icant differences  in  their  efficiency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  figures  compiled  by  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  indicate  that  capital  stock 
companies  experienced  a  financial  loss  rate 
314  times  greater  than  the  comparable  rate 
for  mutual  associations.  These  figures  would 
tend  to  suggest  that  stock  associations  are 
managed  less  effectively  compared  to  mutual 
associations. 

In  summary,  the  Board  failed  to  make  a 
case  for  any  significant  public  benefits  which 
might  arise  from  permitting  mutual  asso- 
ciations to  convert  to  capital  stock  associa- 
tions. Conversions  will  not  raise  more  money 
for  housing  that  could  not  be  raised  through 
other  means.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  stock  associations  are  better  managed 
than  mutual  associations.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  demand  for  conversions  within  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry.  The  U.S.  Savings  and 
Loan  Leag\ie,  which  represents  95%  of  the 
Industry,  is  opposed  to  the  Board's  conver- 
sion legislation.  Conversions  are  also  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Council  of  Mutual  Savings 
Institutions,  an  organization  representing 
mutual  savings  and  lopn  associations. 

BOARD  CONVERSION  PLANS  DEFICIENT 

Even  If  one  were  to  concede  the  argument 
that  conversions  are  in  the  public  interest, 
the  specific  conversion  plans  advanced  by  the 
Board  are  clearly  deficient.  Two  plans  have 
thus  far  been  developed  by  the  Board.  The 
first  plan  was  announced  in  January  of  1973 
and  provided  that  the  depositors  in  a  con- 
verting association  as  of  a  record  date  wotild 
receive  a  free  distribution  of  their  pro-rata 
share  of  the  association's  net  worth.  The  dis- 
tribution would  be  in  the  form  of  common 
stock  certificates  which  could  be  resold  in  the 
open  market. 

There  are  two  serious  defects  In  the  so- 
called  free  distribution  plan.  First,  It  Is  un- 
fair and  arbitrary  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
rewards  depositors.  A  depositor  who  had  his 
money  in  a  mutual  association  for  20  years 
and  who  thus  helped  to  build  up  the  asso- 
ciation's net  worth  would  get  nothing  if  he 
withdrew  his  funds  one  day  before  the  rec- 
ord date  established  In  the  conversion  plan. 
Conversely,  a  depositor  who  put  his  money 
In  the  association  one  day  before  the  con- 
version date  (possibly  as  a  result  of  inside 
Information)  would  receive  a  windfall  profit. 

Second,  the  free  distribution  plan  would 
have  a  disruptive  effect  on  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry.  Once  the  possibility  of  con- 
versions became  widely  known,  depositors 
would  shift  their  money  from  association  to 
association  In  anticipation  of  the  windfall 
distributions  accrtiing  from  the  conversion 
process.  Because  of  the  pressures  brought  by 
depositors,  mutual  associations  would  be 
forced  to  convert  whether  they  wanted  to  or 
not.  The  structure  of  the  entire  savings  and 
loan  industry  could  thus  be  radically  trans- 
formed in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 


When  the  Board  presented  Its  first  plan  to 
Congress,  these  difficulties  were  minimized. 
The  Board  assured  the  (Congress  that  its  free- 
distribution  plan  was  the  only  fair  and  work- 
able method  for  effecting  conversions.  For- 
tunately, the  Congress  did  not  buy  the 
Board's  arguments  and  instead  Imposed  a 
statutory  moratorium  on  any  further  con- 
versions. (PL  93-100  enacted  August  16, 
1973). 

FVillowlng  the  statutory  moratorium  Im- 
posed by  Congress,  the  Board  re-examined 
its  free-distribution  plan  and  discovered  that 
the  critics  of  the  plan  were  right  after  all 
and  the  Board  was  wrong.  The  Board  con- 
cluded that  the  free  distribution  method  was 
unfair  and  disruptive. 

Following  Its  rejection  of  the  free-dis- 
tribution method,  the  Board  announced  a 
second  plan  in  February  of  1974.  This  plan 
calls  for  the  sale  of  stock  shares  rather  than 
their  free  distribution.  Depositors  would  be 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  these 
shares  In  amounts  proportionate  to  their 
deposits  as  of  a  record  date.  Any  shares  not 
purchased  by  the  depositors  would  be  made 
available  to  management  and  the  general 
public.  The  value  of  the  new  stock  shares 
would  be  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  association  as  determined  under  pro- . 
cedures  to  be  specified  by  the  Board.  The 
fair  market  value  could  be  more  or  less  than 
the  association's  book  value  depending  upon 
prevailing  market  prices  for  the  shares  of 
capital  stock  associations. 

In  its  latest  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee, the  Board  once  again  tried  to  convince 
Congress  that  It  has  discovered  the  one  fair 
and  workable  method  for  processing  conver- 
sions. However,  there  are  serious  defects  in 
the  Board's  second  plan  that  in  some  ways 
render  it  even  more  unacceptable.  The  major 
defect  with  the  Board's  latest  proposal  is  the 
strong  possibility  that  windfall  profits  will 
accrue  to  management  or  other  Insiders. 

The  probability  of  windfall  profits  is  in- 
herent in  any  stock  sale  plan  where  the  own- 
ers of  the  new  stock  acquire  an  ownership 
right  in  the  existing  equity  of  the  converted 
associations.  For  example,  assume  a  mutual 
association  with  assets  of  $100  million  and  a 
net  worth  of  $6.2  million,  the  owners  of  the 
new  capital  stock  association  would  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  stock  shares  in  the 
amount  of  $6.2  million.  However,  the  infu- 
sion of  $6.2  million  in  new  capital  will  double 
the  net  worth  of  the  association  to  $12.4  mil- 
lion. Thus  the  owners  of  the  new  stock  as- 
sociation wind  up  paying  $6.2  million  for  an 
association  whose  net  worth  has  suddenly 
become  $12.4  million.  In  effect,  they  have 
doubled  their  money  overnight. 

The  Board  argues  that  these  windfall 
profits  are  largely  theoretical  In  terms  of  to- 
day's stock  market.  S&L  stocks  are  now  sell- 
ing at  a  Price/Earnings  ratio  of  around  6. 
Thus  the  Board  argues  that  the  market  value 
of  the  converted  association  would  still  be 
only  $6.2  million  despite  its  book  value  of 
$12  4  million.  In  effect  the  Board  is  propos- 
ing to  set  the  fair  market  value  of  a  con- 
verting association  at  an  amount  equal  to  the 
earnings  after  conversion  (taking  Into  ac- 
count the  Incremental  earnings  derived  from 
the  new  capital)  multiplied  by  the  prevailing 
Price/Earnings  ratio  on  S&L  common  stocks. 

The  Board  asserts  that  it  is  proper  to  un- 
dervalue an  association  for  conversion  pur- 
poses as  long  as  the  market  for  S&L  stocks 
in  general  is  undervalued.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, there  is  a  built-in  incentive  to  con- 
vert when  the  market  for  S&L  stocks  is  ab- 
normally depressed.  The  managers  of  an  as- 
sociation are  in  the  best  position  to  know 
its  true  worth  and  can  take  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  this  knowledge  to  time  the  con- 
version plan  and  acquire  stock  In  the  con- 
verted S&L  at  a  bargain  basement  price.  The 
Board  does  not  propose  to  limit  the  number 
of  shares  which  can  be  acquired  by  manage- 
ment and  one  witness  quoted  a  knowledge- 
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Despite  the  inherent  defects 
new  plan,  a  majority  of  the  C^: 
cided  to  permit  the  Board  to 
number  of  conversions  on  an 
basis.  However  nothing  will  be 
these  experiments  when  the 
plan  is  inherently  defective.  Th  s 
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at  least  as  good  a  moral  claim 
tlon  in  conversion  profits. 
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Under  the  experimental  approach  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee,  the  Board  would 
be  free  to  approve  a  limited  number  of  con- 
versions on  the  basis  of  its  second  plan  in- 
volving the  sale  of  stock  and  retention  of  the 
association's  existing  equity.  These  conver- 
sions would  create  certain  precedents  and  ex- 
pectations which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  reverse,  if  it  were  subsequently 
decided  that  the  public  trust  fund  approach 
should  be  adopted.  Thus  the  so-called  "ex- 
perimental" approach  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee Is  largely  illusory.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Committee  has  approved  the 
Board's  latest  plan  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

SPSCIAL  INTEREST  PROVISIONS 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  Commit- 
tee bill  is  a  proviso  giving  three  a.ssociations 
the  option  of  converting  under  the  Board's 
earlier  free  distribution  plan  which  even  the 
Board  now  acknowledges  is  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest.  None  of  the  three  associa- 
tions testified  before  the  Committee  and  no 
evidence  was  presented  during  the  hearings 
or  the  Committee's  mwkup  as  to  why  these 
three  associations  should  be  singled  out  for 
such  favorable  treatment.  How  can  members 
of  Congress  conscientiously  permit  three  as- 
sociations to  give  away  free  stock  to  their 
depositors  when  all  other  associations  are 
denied  the  same  right? 

The  proviso  in  question  is  contained  under 
Section  402(J)(2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  which  Is  added  by  Subsection  105(d)  of 
the  Committee  bill.  Although  the  language  is 
written  In  apparently  general  terms,  only 
thre«  associations  qualify  for  its  benefits — 
the  Prudential  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  the  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona;  and  th©  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  these  si>ecial  exemptions. 
In  an  unusually  strong  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, the  Board  stated  Its  unequivocal 
opposition  to  the  special  exemptions  approved 
by  the  Committee.  The  full  text  of  the  Board 
letter  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  these  views. 
WnxiAM  Proxmire. 

Federal  Home 
Loan  Bakk  Board, 
Washington,  DC,  May  20, 1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttre, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitution, Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing   and    Urban    Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  my  letter  to  you 
of  May  13,  1974,  I  discussed  the  matter  of  a 
legislative  exception  to  any  conversion  mora- 
torium provision,  which  would  specially  au- 
thorize Prudential  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  to  convert  on  a  free  distribution 
basis.  My  letter  objected  to  a  certain  draft 
of  such  an  exception  on  grounds  which  In- 
cluded the  facts  that  the  draft  was  applicable 
to  other  associations,  embodied  in  correct 
legal  assumptions,  and  failed  to  specify  any 
distinguishing    features    of    the    Prudential 
situation  that  the  Congress  might  determine 
could  Justify  a  special  exception.  In  order  to 
make  the  nature  of  our  concern  completely 
clear,    we    provided    a    draft    example   of   a 
special    exception    that    would    avoid    these 
difficulties. 

My  letter  specifically  did  not  endorse  such 
an  exception  and  indicated  that  any  decision 
on  this  matter  was  ultimately  one  for  the 
Congress  to  make.  I  now  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  is  giving  consideration  to 
one  or  more  special  provisions  th©  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  authorize  Prudential,  as 
well  as  certain  other  associations,  to  convert 
on  a  free  distribution  basis  and  which  may 
be  worded  in  a  manner  that  might  cause 


future  interpretative  and  litigation  problenjs. 
This  fact  is  extremely  disturbing  to  the 
Board,  and  while  we  continue  to  believe  that 
this  Is  a  matter  for  the  Congress  ultimately 
to  determine,  I  believe  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  is  now  necessary  for  the 
Board  to  state  its  advice  to  you  clearly  and 
plainly. 

It  is  the  Board's  view  that  no  special  ex- 
ceptions authorizing  conversion  on  a  free 
distribution  basis  are  warranted  in  the  Pru- 
dential case  or  in  any  other  case.  We  would 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reject  all  such 
exceptions,  however  drafted.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  position  may  be  quickly  sum- 
marized   in    the   following   two   paragraphs. 

First,  after  the  fullest  consideration  the 
Board  has  come  to  th©  conclusion  that  con- 
versions on  a  free  distribution  basis  cannot 
be  authorized  without  imacceptable  injury 
to  the  public  interest.  For  the  Congress  to 
deliberately  sanction  conversion  on  such  a 
basis  even  in  a  single  case  creates  a  precedent 
of  the  most  damaging  sort,  given  our  present 
state  of  knowledge. 

Second,  while  there  are  circumstances  In 
the  Prudential  case  and  in  two  cases  in  Ari- 
zona which  can  be  cited  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  cases,  we  do  not  believe  that 
theas  circumstances  Justify  special  treat- 
ment. No  two  things  are  ever  completely  alike 
and  they  can  obviously  be  distinguished  if 
on©  wishes  to  do  so.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  the  distinctions  amount  to  such  a 
difference  in  kind  that  completely  different 
treatment  of  them  is  merited. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  review  of  certain 
past  history  may  be  helpful.  In  July  of  1972, 
following  the  Citizens  test  conversion,  th© 
Board  announced  its  willingness  to  accept 
the  filing  of  study  applications. 

It  was  hoped  that  these  would  elicit  In  a 
concrete  way  suggestions  and  problems  that 
were  not  identified  In  the  slnple  Citizens  ex- 
periment. The  Board's  moratorium  clearly 
continued  in  effect  both  generally  and  as  to 
these  applications.  Five  applications  were 
soon  received,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Prudential  application,  they  were  so  Incom- 
plete that  they  were  of  no  assistance  whatso- 
ever. The  two  Arizona  associations  were  not 
among  these  study  applicants.  In  September 

1972  the  Board  therefore  abandoned  the  idea 
of  accepting  study  applications  and  an- 
nounced that  It  would  proceed  to  propose 
conversion  regulations  of  general  appli- 
cabUlty. 

These  regulations  were  proposed  In  Janu- 
ary of  1973,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Board 
proposed  to  formally  revoke  Its  old  and  in- 
adequate conversion  reg;ulatlona  which  had 
been  Inoperative  since  1963.  In  March  1973, 
after  receiving  a  very  heavy  volume  of  pub- 
lic comments,  the  Board  announced  that  It 
would  not  adopt  the  January  proposals,  but 
would  proceed  with  revised  proposals.  When 
the  Congress  then  began  to  consider  mora- 
torium legislation,  it  was  thus  quite  clear  to 
all  concerned  that  the  Board  planned  to  re- 
voke its  old,  inoperative  regulations  and  to 
propose  at  some  future  date  further  regula- 
tions the  nature  of  whose  provisions  was  un- 
known. In  addition,  when  the  possibility 
arose  that  the  Congress  might  make  some 
special  provision  for  associations  that  had 
previously  filed  applications  with  the  Board, 
the  two  Arizona  associations  attempted  to  do 
so  in  an  effort  to  create  a  "grandfather"  posi- 
tion for  themselves. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  acted  on  the 
moratorium  legislation  on  May  22,  1973.  It 
approved  a  shortCx-  moratorium  until  De- 
cember 31,  1973  for  "study  applications"  filed 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Conference  and  a 
longer  moratorium  until  June  30,  1974  for 
all  other  applications.  It  la  our  understand- 
ing that  the  Conference  intended  this  shorter 
moratorium  for  those  associations  which 
had  originally  actually  filed  study  applica- 
tions with  the  Board  and  that  the  May  22. 

1973  date  was  chosen  because  of  uncertainty 
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during  the  Conference  as  to  the  exact  dates 
of  the  Board's  prior  actions.  This  would 
clearly  exclude  the  Arizona  associations  and 
probably  would  not  have  given  recognition 
to  their  effM^  to  manufacture  a  "grand- 
father" status. 

Regardless  of  that  point,  however,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  was 
to  grant  the  study  applicants  a  priority  as 
to  timing  of  processing,  but  to  require  that 
their  applications  be  processed  in  accordance 
with  th©  revised  regulations  which  all  con- 
cerned knew  the  Board  was  developing.  The 
December  31,  1973  date  makes  little  sense 
tinless  it  is  considered  to  mean  that  the 
Board  had  at  least  until  that  date  to  develop 
those  regulations.  The  Board  in  fact  pro- 
posed these  regulations  on  November  28, 
1973.  They  were  adopted  in  final  form  on 
February  28,  1974,  the  delay  of  2  months 
being  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  and  the  many  other  competing  de- 
mands on  the  Board's  time.  In  addition,  the 
language  of  the  statute  itself,  and  its  con- 
struction both  Judicially  and  in  the  report  of 
Committee  of  Conference,  indicate  that  the 
study  applicants  were  to  be  processed  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  in  effect  on 
or  after  December  31,  1973. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  represen- 
tations have  been  made  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee which  place  a  different  perspective  on  the 
events  recounted  above  and  which  raise  va- 
rious factual  disputes.  The  same  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  us.  We  have  ex- 
amined these  representations  carefully  and 
In  good  faith,  and  with  an  overriding  desire 
to  achieve  equity  within  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  been  unable  to  conclude  that 
the  Congress  intended  to  authorize  a  few 
associations,  or  even  one  association,  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  "windfall"  basis  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

Realistically,  It  Is  true  in  the  sense  that, 
with  th©  issues  now  being  sharply  focused, 
the  Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  examine  this 
matter  anew  and  to  now  make  its  present 
intent  clear  beyond  doubt.  That  being  the 
case,  we  would  respectfully  and  strongly  urge 
th©  Congress  to  reject  any  special  provisions 
authorizing  a  "windfall"  conversion  and  to 
thereby  avoid  the  setting  of  even  a  single 
precedent  in  favor  of  this  damaging  approach. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  personally  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  R.  Bomar. 

ADDmoNAL  Views  or  Messrs.  Tower, 
Bennett  and  Brock. 

In  general,  we  agree  with  most  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  HJl.  11221,  as  adopted 
by  th©  Banking  Committee.  We  believe  that 
the  Committee  acted  wisely  and  appropriate- 
ly In  Increasing  deposit  insurance  coverage 
to  $25,000,  allowing  a  number  of  test  conver- 
sions from  mutual  to  stock  form  to  take  place 
in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  extending 
Regulation  Q  until  December  31,  1975,  and 
establishing  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Electronic  Transfer  of  Funds,  as  well  as  on 
most  of  the  other  provisions  adopted  by  the 
Committee. 

However,  we  do  have  some  reservation 
about  several  of  the  amendments  which  the 
Committee  adopted,  none  of  which  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  the  Banking  Commit- 
te©.  They  ar©: 

(1)  a  provision  dealing  with  compliance  of 
State  laws;  and 

(2)  a  provision  increasing  the  Treasury's 
authority  to  lend  standby,  emergency  funds 
directly  to  th©  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks; 

(3)  a  provUion  allowing  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  to  buy  mortgages 
from  nonfederally  insiired  thrift  institutions. 

(1)  Sectton  114  of  HJl.  11221  prohibits 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  from  adopt- 
ing any  rule,  reguUtlon,  or  order  exempting 
fedenlly   chArtered   depository   institutions 


from  complying  with  State  laws  or  regula- 
tions designed  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  this  provision  grew 
out  of  a  problem  In  Wisconsin,  where  several 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions exercised  the  escalator  clause  on  their 
outstanding  mortgages,  as  allowed  by  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  three-year  waiting  period  required 
under  Wisconsin  law. 

However,  this  amendment  would  apply  in 
many  other  situations  and  in  other  States. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  we 
question  the  appropriateness  of  adopting 
this  provision  without  knowing  what  its  im- 
pact may  be.  No  hearings  were  held  on  this 
issue  to  determine  exactly  which  Federal 
regulations  may  be  involved  or  affected,  or 
what  Impact  this  provision  may  have  on  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  Federal 
regulations  and  State  statutes. 

We  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision, and  it  may  be  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it.  By  the  same  token,  how- 
ever. It  may  also  be  unwise  to  adopt  it.  In 
the  absence  of  hearings,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions,  and,  for  that  reason,  we  believe  it 
should  not  have  been  adopted  without  being 
given  appropriate  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee. 

(2)  Section  113  of  H.R.  11221  would  In- 
crease the  Treasury's  authority  to  lend  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  by 
another  $3  billion.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  to  replenish  the  $3  billion  In  direct 
Treasury  lending  authority  which  is  to  be 
used  as  part  of  the  Federal  financing  package 
to  help  housing,  announced  by  the  President 
on  May  10  of  this  year. 

At  the  present,  the  Treasury,  has  authority 
to  lend  $4  billion  in  standby  funds  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  in  emergency 
situations.  When  Congress  first  granted  this 
authority  to  the  Treasury  in  1950,  It  was 
noted  that  It  would  be  used  in  ".  .  .  any 
possible  future  emergency."  Subsequent  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  the  authority  In 
1969  expressed  the  Intention  that  it  would 
be  used  to  help  stabilize  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket during  periods  of  tight  money. 

The  Intent  of  section  113  of  H.R.  11221  to 
replenish  the  fund  by  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion goes  even  one  step  further.  It  is  clear 
that  these  funds  were  to  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort,  when  all  other  actions  failed. 
Certainly,  it  was  not  Intended  to  provide  an 
ongoing  source  of  funds  for  the  housing 
market.  Yet  the  replenishment  of  the  funds 
by  $3  billion  sems  to  Imply  that  Treasury 
funds  are  not  Just  available  In  emergency, 
but  that  they  constitute  an  unlimited  source 
of  mortgage  credit  whenever  money  condi- 
tions become  tight.  The  next  step  will  be 
to  provide  an  ongoing  source  of  funds  dir- 
ectly from  the  Treasury  to  housing  under 
any  conditions. 

The  replenishment  of  those  emergency 
funds  creates  an  Illusion  that  housing  can 
be  aided  in  the  long  run  through  direct 
Treasury  financing.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  th©  Treasury  Itself  wUl  need 
to  borrow  the  funds  needed  to  replenish  its 
capacity  for  direct  lending,  which  only  adds 
to  the  already  burgeoning  demand  for  credit 
in  our  economy.  The  end  result  will  be  up- 
ward pressure  on  interest  rates,  which  will 
accentuate  th©  problems  that  thrift  Instiu- 
tlons  presently  face  In  being  unable  to  com- 
pete for  funds.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
shortsighted  to  believe  that  housing  can 
continue  to  be  supported  by  this  tjrpe  of 
direct  Treasury  lending. 

With  this  move,  we  are  only  perpetuating 
the  trend  toward  nationalization  of  our 
housing  markets,  the  end  result  of  which 
will  b©  the  demise  of  our  private  savings 
and  loan  system.  Shortsighted  Individuals 
in  th©  home  financing  system  may  praise  this 
extension  of  the  Treasury  authority,  but 
surely  farslghted  ones  will  realize  that,  if 


this  trend  continues,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations will  become  mere  field  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
system,  or  whatever  other  government 
agency  may  be  created  to  administer  these 
funds.  This  action  should  be  avoided  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  thrift  institutions  as  viabla 
and  responsive  as  possible. 

Wallace  Bennett. 

John  Tower. 

Bill  Brock. 

Additional    Views    of    Messrs.    Tower    and 
Bennett 

Section  115  of  H.R.  11221  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
to  purchase  residential  mortgages  from  non- 
federally  insured  depository  institutions. 
Presently  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
buy  mortgages  only  from  federally  insured 
institutions.  Non-federally  insured  institu- 
tions can  sell  their  mortgages  at  the  present 
to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, an  independent  tax-paying  institution. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  non- 
federally  Insured  institutions  operating  in 
Massachusetts  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
subsidized  conventional  mortgage  plan.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  financial  institutions  In 
states  which  have  their  own  state  insurance 
corporations  would  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  this  program.  These  states  Include 
Maryland  and  Ohio.  Additionally,  mortgage 
bankers  In  all  states  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  this  program  while  retaining  their 
servicing  contracts.  Thus,  equity  demands 
that  we  either  leave  the  system  as  It  stands. 
recognizing  that  any  government  subsidy, 
which  operates  through  channels  effectively 
excluding  some  participants,  is  discrimina- 
tory to  some  extent.  Or,  we  must  open  the 
channels  so  that  all  may  participate.  The 
two  choices  which  we  have  are  either  to 
strike  section  115  or  to  enlarge  it  so  that  all 
Individuals  or  corporations  may  sell  their 
mortgages  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  and  retain  their  servicing 
contracts. 

Wallacx  F.  Bennett. 
John  Tower. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  and  commend  him  on  the 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  bill,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  an  amendment 
and  ajsk  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  22,  strike  out  lines  11  through  23 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof   the   following: 

EXPANDED  AtTTHORrrT  OT  THE  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORPORA'riON  TO  PtTRCHASE 
MORTGAGES. 

Sec.  115.  Section  305(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"In  addition,  the  Corpwation  is  authorized 
to  purchase,  and  make  commitments  to  pur- 
chase, residential  mortgages  from  any  finan- 
cial institution  the  deposits  or  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  from  any  mortgagee  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  participation  in  any  mortgage  in- 
surance program,  or  from  any  other  person 
approved  by  the  Corporation  for  purpose 
of  this  sentence,  except  that  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  sentence  may  be  exercised 
only  to  the  extent  that  commitments  are 
being  made  based  on  funds  made  available 
piu-suant  to  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  section  11(1)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  The  servicing  of  any 
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mortgage  purchased  hereunder  m  ly  be 
performed  by  the  seller  or  by  anj  other 
qualified  seller  with  whom  the  sell(  ir  may 
contract." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  i  ection 
115  of  H.R.  11221.  as  reported  )y  the 
committee,  will  allow  nonfedera  ly  in- 
sured financial  institutions  to  sel  their 
mortgages  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation.  At  preset  t,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  buy  mort- 
gages from  federally  insured  instit  itions. 

However,  this  section  of  the  bill  would 
apply  only  to  depository  institutions  in 
States  where  more  than  ?0  percent  of  the 
deposits  in  all  depository  institutic  ns  are 
nonfederally  insured.  In  other  wcrds,  it 
would  apply  only  in  Massachusetts, 
where  most  mutual  savings  banis  are 
insured  under  a  State  insurance  f  and. 

In  States  where  non-f ederally-i  isured 
institutions  hold  less  than  20  penent  of 
the  deposits  in  that  State,  depositdry  in- 
stitutions would  not  be  allowed  m  sell 
their  mortgages  to  the  corporati  >n.  In 
other  words.  State  insured  instil  utions 
in  States  such  as  Maryland  and  Ohio, 
where  less  than  20  percent  of  th ;  total 
deposits  are  insured  under  a  State  insur- 
ance fund,  would  be  excluded  frcm  the 
program. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  oTering 
would  broaden  the  provision  ir  H.R. 
11221  so  that  all  non-federally-iisured 
institutions,  as  well  as  qualified  mort- 
gage bankers,  could  sell  their  mortgages 
to  the  FHLMC.  This  would  make 
qur-liflcations  for  selling  mortgages  to 
the  corporation  more  closely  ii  line 
with  the  secondary  market  activities  of 
FNMA,  which  also  buys  mortgages  from 
a  broad  spectrum  of  mortgage  I'nding 
institutions  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  equitable  treatment  i  or  all 
mortgage  lenders,  whether  federa  Uy  in- 
sured or  not. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senatoi'  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntyrei,  and  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  he  is  pr  jpared 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  need. 

The  amendment  offered  by  tl  e  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Financial  I  istitu- 
tlons  Subcommittee,  simply  broad(  ins  the 
Brooke  amendment  that  we  had  ii  i  com- 
mittse,  and  allows  non-federally-insured 
financial  institutions  in  Massachuiietts  to 
sell  mortgages.  That  is  what  the  Brooke 
amendment  would  do,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  we  are  ready  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
srield  back  the  remainder  of  my    ime. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  ba(k  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas   (Mr.  TowEft> 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  lend  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  (that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICERt  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
TITLE  m— DISPOSITION  OP  ABANDONED 

MONEY      ORDERS      AND      TRAVELER'S 

CHECKS 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  the  books  and  records  of  banking  and 
financial  organizations  and  business  associa- 
tions engaged  In  Issuing  and  selling  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  business  practice,  show  the  last 
known  addresses  of  purchasers  of  such 
Instruments; 

(2)  a  substantial  majority  of  such  pur- 
chasers reside  in  the  States  where  such  In- 
struments are  purchased: 

(3)  the  States  wherein  the  purchasers  of 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks  reside 
should,  as  a  matter  of  equity  among  the 
several  States,  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
such  instruments  In  the  event  of  abandon- 
ment; 

(4)  It  is  a  burden  on  interstate  commerce 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  Instruments  are 
not  being  distributed  to  the  States  entitled 
thereto;  and 

( 5 )  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  retrieving 
addresses  of  purchasers  of  money  orders  and 
traveler's  checks  is  an  additional  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  since  It  has  been  deter- 
mined that  most  purchasers  reside  in  the 
State  of  purchase  of  such  Instruments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "banking  organization"  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank,  safe  de- 
posit company,  or  a  private  banker  engaged 
in  business  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  "business  association"  means  amy  cor- 
poration (other  than  a  public  corporation). 
Joint  stock  company,  business  trust,  partner- 
ship, or  any  association  for  business  purposes 
of  two  or  more  individuals:  and 

(3)  "financial  organization"  means  any 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  credit  union,  or  Invest- 
ment company  engaged  In  business  in  the 
United  States. 

STATE    ENTITLED    TO    ESCHEAT   OR   TAKE   CtTSTODY 

Sec.  303.  Where  any  sum  is  payable  on  a 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  other  simi- 
lar written  Instrument  (other  than  a  third 
party  bank  check)  on  which  a  banking  or 
financial  organization  or  a  business  associa- 
tion is  directly  liable — 

( 1 )  If  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
sociation show  the  State  In  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
written  Instrument  was  purchased,  that 
State  shall  be  entitled  exclusively  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  the  sums  payable  on  such 
Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that  State's 
power  under  its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take 
custody  of  such  sum; 

(2)  If  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
sociation do  not  show  the  State  In  which 
such  money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  simi- 
lar written  Instrument  was  purchased,  the 
State  In  which  the  banking  or  finimclal  or- 
ganization or  business  association  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  shall  be  entitled 
to  escheat  or  take  custody  of  the  sum  pay- 
able on  such  money  order,  traveler's  check, 
or  similar  written  Instrument,  to  the  extent 
of  that  State's  power  under  its  own  laws  to 
escheat  or  take  custody  of  such  sum,  untU 
another  State  shall  demonstrate  by  written 
evidence  that  It  is  the  State  of  purchase;  or 

( 3 )  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
sociation show  the  State  In  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  simUar 
written  Instrument  was  purchased  and  the 


laws  of  the  State  of  purchase  do  not  provide 
for  the  escheat  or  custodial  taking  of  the 
sum  payable  on  such  Instrument,  the  State 
In  which  the  banking  or  financial  organiza- 
tion or  business  association  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  shall  be  entitled  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
written  Instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that 
State's  power  under  its  own  laws  to  ecscheat 
or  take  custody  of  such  sum,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  State  of  purchase  to  recover  such 
sum  from  the  State  of  principal  place  of 
business  If  and  when  the  law  of  the  State 
of  purchase  makes  provision  for  escheat  or 
custodial  taking  of  such  sum. 

APPLICABILrrT 

Sec.  304.  This  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
sums  payable  on  money  orders,  traveler's 
checks,  and  similar  written  Instruments 
deemed  abandoned  on  or  after  February  1, 
1965,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  sums 
have  been  paid  over  to  a  State  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,   1974. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  equitable 
disposition  of  abandoned  money  orders 
and  traveler's  checks. 

The  proceeds  will  be  paid  over  to  the 
State  in  which  the  instrument  was  pur- 
chased. If  the  State  of  origin  is  imknown, 
the  amount  will  ticcrue  to  the  State  In 
which  the  issuing  organization  has  its 
principal  place  of  business. 

This  is  identical,  Mr.  President,  to  S. 
2705,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
back  on  February  28. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bDl.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  he  is  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  correct.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  my  staff  and  myself,  and  we  have  no 
objection.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  February,  and  I  agree  to  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments?  The  blU  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Tower's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

FEDERAL,     SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     INSURANCE     COR- 
PORATION   SKCONDART    RESERVE    ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  .  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1727),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after  "(d)(1)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(B)  (1)  As  used  In  this  subparagraph  (B), 
'minimum  net  reduction  year'  means  a  year 
In  which,  at  the  close  of  December  31,  the 
aggregate  of  the  primary  reserve  and  sec- 
ondary reserve  equals  or  exceeds  I'A  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  Insured  members  of  all  Instired  Institu- 
tions, and  'beginning  baletnce'  means,  with 
respect    to    each    Insured    Institution,    the 
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amount  of  such  Institution's  pro  rata  share,  under  the  present  premium  repasmient  group  accident  insurance  to  protect  di- 
if  any,  of  the  secondary  reserve  as  of  the  structure.  rectors  and  committee  members  while 
close  of  December  31,  1973,  plus  any  amount  jj.  jg  ^^^  equitable  that  W'e  do  not  traveUng  on  official  business,  but  insur- 
er amounts  which,  after  such  close,  shall  pg^alize  those  institutions,  who  have  ance  may  not  otherwise  be  provided  for 
Jjndtr'^e  I'L^sentence  of  "subsSn  (e)  Paid  in  excessive  amounts  because  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  cred- 
off"s  Action     ^^"^^^""^  °'  subsection  (e)  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  .^  committee,  or  other  officials  because 

"(ii)  In  May  of  each  year  succeeding  each  aggressive  job  in  the  thrift  and  home-  that  would  constitute  the  payment  of 
of  the  first  ten  minimum  net  reduction  ownership  market.  And  more  impor-  compensation,  which  the  act  prohibits, 
years  occurring  after  December  31,  1973,  the  tantly  this  refund  will  provide  additional  The  amendment  would  permit  credit 
corporation  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  each  funds  for  housing.  I  &m  pleased  t*iat  the  unions  to  provide  directors  and  commit- 
insured  institution's  pro  rata  share,  if  any,  administration  has  been  cooperative  in  tee  members  with  reasonable  health,  ac- 
of  the  secondary  reserve  as  of  the  preceding  y^^  ^^^  ^yAs  complex  problem,  and  cident,  and  similar  Insurance  protection. 
^iH  cLh^XdTla^h\^u\rinstiS^n  I  thank  Senator  Tower  for  his  diligence  In  case  of  these  officials,  we  are  dealing 
of  the  difTerence,  if  any.  between  such  pro  and  concern,  and  for  the  opportumty  to  with  volunteers  who  are  not  paid.  Cer- 
rata  share  and  the  applicable  percentage  of  join  him  in  this  effort.  tainly  risks  incurred  in  the  performance 
its  beginning  balance  prescribed  In  the  foi-  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  of  such  services  should  be  covered  by  in- 
lowing  table:  understanding  that  the  distinguished  surance,  and  we  believe  it  should  be  in 
Percent  of  beginning  balance  manager  of  the  biU  is  prepared  to  accept  keeping  with  other  such  contemporary 
"Minimum  net  reduction  year:  the  amendment.  insurance  offerings. 

"1 —  98. 1818182  Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 

"2 94.5454546  ^o  Objection  to  this  amendment,  and  I  ager  of  the  bill  is  prepared  to  accept  the 

"3 — - —  |^2?2^2?i  am  prepared  to  accept  it.  I  yield  back  amendment. 

..i -—  72  .7272727  ^^e  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

..g   '                       618181818  Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  remain-  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

,.7                                IIIIIII  49!  0909091  der  of  my  time  on  the  amendment.  I  say  to  my  able  colleague  from  Texas 

"8  I"I"III"I— I 34. 6454546  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  that  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 

"9 18.1818182  Gravel'*  .  All  remaining  time  having  been  amendment  would  simply  try  to  give  a 

"10. 0.0000000".  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree-  measure  of  assistance  to  the  manage- 

Mr     TOWER     Mr     President     this  ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  ment  of  credit  unions  who  are  not  being 

amendment  provides  a  cash  rebkte  to  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower).  paid  for  their  services  but  are  acting  as 

thnsp    savines    and    loan    associations  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  volimteers. 

SSse  Sanies  i?i  fhe  SSnd^^eser?!  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  I  have  no  objection  and  am  prepared 
fiinri<;  of  thR  Fcdpral  Savines  and  Loan  is  open  to  further  amendment.  to  accept  the  amendment. 
SaSL  CoS  Ire  sf  Se  that  toey  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  Mr  JowER.  Mr.   President,  I  yield 
would  never  be  ohased  out  under  anv  the   absence  of   a  quorum,   and  I   ask  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
pSuSi  plan  T^Jl^SeSi  H^e  L?an  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the  Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
Bank  Board  and  the  Office  of  Manage-  quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both  mainder  of  mytime. 
ment  and  Budget  suggested  last  year,  sides.  The  PRESIDING  (^TTCER    All  re 
when  this  subject  came  to  the  floor  of  Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  no  objection,  niaming  tune  havmg  been  pelded  bac_k, 
the  Senate,  that  they  be  allowed  time  to  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
work  out  technical  legislation  for  phas-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Clerk  will  ment  by  the  Senator  fromTexas. 
ing  out  repayments  over  a  period  of  time.  caU  the  roll.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
^d  stated  Wiat  they  wo^d  give  this  The   assistant  legislative   clerk  pro-  ^r.  McD^TYRE.  Mr  Presiden^^^^ 
high  priority  in  the  coming  year.  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  to  the  distmguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
The  amendment  I  have  called  up  Is  the  Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask  bama.                                     T>...,^«„f     t 
result  of  a  thorough  study  by  the  Sen-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mi     President     I 
ate  and  the  appropriate  Federal  agen-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  send  to  the  desk  an  aniendment  and  ask 
cies.  and  I  recommend  that  the  amend-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  for  ite  unmediate  consideration, 
ment  be  screed  to  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The     presiding     OKi-ictK.     ine 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen-  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  amendment  will  be  stated. 

ator  from  California,  who  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  section  111  of  the  Fed-  The    assistant   legislative    clerk    pro- 

this   amendment    with   me,   wishes   to  eral  Credit  Union  Act.  which  is  at  the  ceeded  to  read  the  amendment, 

speak  to  the  matter,  so  I  yield  him  such  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated.  Mr.  SPARKMAN  S  amendment  is  as 

time  as  he  may  require.  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  foUows:                                                ..k"^ 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I  amendment  will  be  stated.  On  page  22  after  line  23  insert  thefenow- 

thanlt   the   Senator   from    Texas   very  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ing  new  subsection:                        /^ 

much.  I  appreciate  his  leadership  in  this  foUows:  technical  amendmojt' 

very  important  effort.  Sec.        Section  111  of  the  Federal  Credit  Sec.  116  (a).  Section  7(d><2)   of  the  Act 

Last  year   I  joined  the  Senator  from  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761)  is  amended  by  of  August  16,  1973  (PubU<r  Law  93-100)  la 

Texas  in  supporting  his  amendment  re-  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  amended    by   strtklng    o<it    "the    Common- 

eardine  reoavment  of  excess  nremiums  adding  ".  prorWcd.  fcoioerer.  that  reasonable  wealth  of  Puerto  Rlco;^ 

garorng  repayment  01  excess  prwmums  j^g^itu   accident,  and  similar  insurance  pro-  (b)   The  amendp»^t  made  by  subsection 

in  the  secondary  reserve  01  the  Federal  tectlon  shaU  not  be  considered  compensation  (a)  applies  w^threspect  to  any  taxable  year 

Savings   and   Loan   Insurance   Corp.    to  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Ad-  or  other  tawtDle  period  beginning  on  or  alter 

the  appropriate  savings  and  loan  as-  ministrator."  August  1^973. 

sociations.  most  of  which  are  located  in  _,       _^,,^„„      ,,       „      ..     ^      x^.  -.>  /^tiaowi>«*m    »»..    i3^«<>;jonf    tKo 

the  rapid  growth  States  of  recent  years  ^r.     TOWER     Mr.     President     this  ^  Mp^SPARKMAN    Mr^F^es^^^^^^^ 

siiph  as  raiifornia  anri  Tpxaj?  Rpran<a»  of  amendment  would  amend  section  111  of  amendment  I  offer  is  a  technical  one  to 

?i;fc^SS?;'Sf%TeatS"  wlS^fwS  5?«  ^r^-^  CrecUt  union  Act  <  12  U.S.C.  Xr  up  -^f-^X:rr;f,,^-,ri!Sto 

niar.    thp  ampnrimpnt  wa.<5  withdrawn  l^^l)  to  permit  Federal  credit  umons  to  /because  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Srd^'^LISL^at  ac^uTteTS^  P-^^^^  [— ^^«  ^-»^,;  ^^^^^^^^^'^V  ^4?ate"?n  Sonlr(d)  <?fof^U?law 

to  carry  out  the  rebate  from  the  admin-  s"n"ar  insurance  protection  for  volun-/     State  ^^^^ecUon  7(d)  (2    of  Public  Law 

istration.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  ^^^^  supervisory  board  and  committed  93-100  approved  Aug^ist  16   19^^^^^^ 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  we  pres-  members    n  those  credit  unions  on  j  ^.P"^licl^w93-100^amongotl^er  ^^^ 

ently  have  this  legislaUon  before  us.  ^o^  simplified  and  equitable  basis  thaii  directed   the  Advisory  Commission   on 

There  are  approximately  55  savings  ^^"^   permitted.    Section    111    prohibit^  mtergovernmentatl  Relations  to  make  a 

and  loan  Institutions  In  California  who  Payment  of  compensation  to  members  of  study  of  all  pertinent  matters  relating  to 

have  accumulated  sufficiently  large  bal-  the  board  of  directors  of  the  credit  uniott  the  application  of  State  "doing  business" 

ances  In  the  secondary  reserve  that  it  is  and  members  of  the  supervisory  com-  taxes  on  out-of-State  depositories — com- 

unlikely  that  their  shares  will  be  amor-  mittees.  That  section  has  been  interpret-  mercial  banks,  mutual  saving  banks,  and 

tized  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  ed  to  permit  credit  unions  to  obtain  saving  and  loan  associations.  In  addition. 
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Public  Law  93-100  imposed  a 
until  December  31,  1975,  on 
interstate    transactions    during 
States  could  impose,  with  one 
tax,   the  restricted  list  of  taxes 
could  have  been  imposed  on  any 
depository  not  having  its  principal 
within  such  State. 

As  defined  in  Public  Law  93-100 
term  "State"  includes  the  Commoiiw 
of    Puerto    Rico.    The 
should  not  have  been  included 
definition  in   this   instance 
matters  that  fall  within  the 
Public  Law  93-100,  the 
imder  Federal  Reserve  Board 
(12  CFR  part  213),  is  treated  as 
eign  country." 

My    amendment    simply 
words   "the   Commonwealth   of 
Rico"  from  definition  of  "State" 
tion  7(d)<2)   of  Public  Law  93- 
reinstates  the  Commonwealth's 
before    the   enactment   of 
93-100. 

The  matter  has  been  discussed 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  <  Mr 
and  with  the  ranking  minority 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Tower  >  as 
other  committee  members.  Both 
McIntyre  and  Tower  are  willinj 
cept  the  amendment. 

We  had  not  received  all  the 
tion  concerning  this  matter  prioi 
committee  markup  of  H.R.  1" 
the  information  been  available 
certain  the  committee  woula 
eluded  this  amendment  as  a 
H.R.  11221  when  it  was  reported 

As  I  said  I  have  discussed  this 
ment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
mittee,  who  is  managing  the  bil 
hope  that  he  will  accept  the 

Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr. 
amendment  is  technical  in  nati^re 
I    have    no    objection 
straightening  the  Record  out.  I 
pared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  the  minori 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
deed,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr. 
move  the  tuloption  of  the 
and   yield   back   the   remainder 
time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back 
mainder  of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
maining  time  having  been  yielded 
the  (luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
ment    of    the    Senator    from 
(Mr.  Sparkman>. 

The  amendment  was  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   President 
been  brought  to  my  attention 
error  appears  on  page  3  of  the 
tee  report. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICEF 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  the  absence 
Senator  from  Texais,  I  yield 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
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my  attention  that  there  is  an  error  ap- 
pearing on  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port to  accompany  H.R.  11221.  The  foot- 
note on  page  3  inadvertently  leaves  out 
Tennessee  as  one  of  the  States  that  cur- 
rently provides  for  conversions  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  mutual  to 
stock  form  of  ownership.  I  believe  the 
error  occurred  because  information  pre- 
sented in  testimony  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  out  of  date,  and 
the  list  of  stock  States  was  not  properly 
updated. 

So  that  the  legislative  history  will  be 
accurate,  I  wish  to  clarify  the  record. 
Section  105(d)  of  H.R.  11221  would 
amend  section  402(j)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Pursuant  to  section  402(j) 
(3),  23  "test  basis"  conversions  would 
be  authorized  for  approval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  during  the 
period  June  30,  1974,  to  June  30,  1976,  as 
exemptions  to  the  moratorium  on  con- 
versions— page  15,  lines  13-23.  Section 
402(j)(3)  would  also  permit  a  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  to  convert  to 
a  federally  chartered  stock  savings  and 
loan  association  in  States  "the  laws  of 
which  .  .  .  authorize  the  chartering  of 
State  stock  associations"— page  15,  lines 
23-24;  page  16,  lines  1-5. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  au- 
thorize State  stock  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  have  so  authorized  since 
May  14.  1973.  See  acts  1973,  chapter  360. 
section  3,  dated  May  14,  1973,  and  the 
amendment  thereof  on  April  5,  1974,  in 
title  45,  Tennessee  Code  Annotated,  sec- 
tion 1302.  I  also  have  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  a  Tennessee  State  chartered 
mutual  can  convert  to  a  State  chartered 
stock  association.  Thus,  the  footnote  at 
the  bottom  of  page  3  of  Senate  Report 
No.  92-902  issued  by  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  is  incorrect,  for  Tennessee 
was  inadvertently  omitted. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  briefly,  I  would  ask  that 
this  legislative  history  be  considered  in 
the  conference  report  in  order  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  good  friend,  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  found  out  that  his  State  is 
one  of  the  States  that  enable  savings  and 
loan  institutions  to  convert  from  mutual 
to  stock.  We  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  That  is  an  important  fact.  In 
our  debates  in  executive  session  we  made 
sure  that  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  any 
State  where  this  practice  was  outlawed 
unless  the  law  wsis  changed  and  there 
was  a  test  case.  So  the  legislative  history 
indicates  that  Tennessee  is  one  of  the 
States,  and  we  will  protect  its  interests 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  under  the 
bill,  and  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Dlinois  (Mr.  Percy).    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  having  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  to  me. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  for  the  work 
they  have  done  on  this  bill.  I  enjoyed  my 
4  years  on  the  conamittee,  and  I  continue 
to  follow  its  work  with  great  interest. 

There  is  one  problem  I  see  in  the  bill 


on  which  I  would  appreciate  clarification. 
There  are  some  States  that  have  fixed 
usury  laws  which  put  a  limitation  on 
loan  interest  rates — in  Illinois  we  have 
an  8-percent-usary  rate — but  notice  that 
the  biU,  in  section  107,  states,  in  part: 

.  .  .  the  Federal  supervisory  agencies  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  existing  market  In- 
terest rates,  so  that  consumer  savers  receive 
a  fair  and  appropriate  rate  of  interest  on 
their  savings. 

I  am  certainly  in  favor  of  fair  and  ap- 
propriate rates  of  interest  for  savers.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that  they  be  pro- 
vided fair  rate;  otherwise  the  funds 
would  be  diverted  to  other  investments. 

Although  it  is  not  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  I  would  ask.  Do  I  assume  that 
the  Federal  advisory  agencies  would  also 
take  into  account  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  thrift  institutions  in  setting  in- 
terest rate  ceilings?  The  report  states 
that  this  subsection  is  not  intended  to 
alter  existing  practices  of  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  establish  rate  ceilings  con- 
sistent with  the  ability  of  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  pay  such  rates. 

Can  I  assume,  although  this  language 
is  in  the  report,  but  is  not  in  the  bill's 
language,  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  financial  condition  of  financial  in- 
stitutions in  setting  the  interest  rate  ceil- 
ings? I  ask  this  question  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  fioor  managers  of  the 
bill;  whether  it  would  not  be  possible, 
in  view  of  the  grave  problems  that  could 
potentially  be  created,  that  the  sense  of 
the  report  language  could  not  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  itself,  possibly  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  what  he  has  just  said. 
We  have  to  protect  the  consumer  savers 
and  the  mortgage  home  buyers.  We  will 
be  alert  to  the  fact.  I  will  take  under 
consideration  clarifying  this  point  with- 
out any  doubt.  The  usury  laws  are  im- 
portant to  the  States.  We  are  in  an  eco- 
nomic climate  today  that  is  causing  a 
confrontation  with  State  laws.  We  will 
be  happy  to  do  as  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  requested. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
intent  is  as  he  has  stated  it.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  saying 
that  I  will  not  be  reluctant  to  see  that 
the  language  is  placed  in  the  bill. 

One  further  point.  A  number  of  State 
legislatures  could  review  their  somewhat 
out-of-date  usury  laws  and  update  them 
along  the  lines  of  the  real  world  we  live 
in  today.  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the 
Senator's  State,  because  this  is  something 
that  is  prevalent  in  other  States.  The  old 
usury  laws  were  designed  to  protect  the 
small  borrower  in  another  day.  and  I 
think  many  States  could  review  their 
usury  laws. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
the  Senator's  comments.  He  is  very  mild, 
indeed,  in  his  comments.  Coming  from 
Illinois,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  my 
State  is  out  of  step  with  reality  in  this 
matter.  We  are  not  living  in  the  real 
world  with  an  8-percent  usury  law.  It 
must  be  increased  to  a  realistic  level.  I 
hope  that  this  can  be  done  cooperatively 
between  the  State  legislature  and  our 
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Governor,  whose  approval  will  be  re- 
quired and  whose  signature  would  be  re- 
quired on  that  law.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent usury  law,  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tions are  now  squeezed  in  between  rates 
they  pay  to  remain  competitive  and  rates 
they  are  limited  to  on  loans,  and  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  an 
untenable  position. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  comments. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  I  appreciate  his  sym- 
pathetic approach  to  this  problem,  as 
well. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

AMKNOMKNT   NO.    1438 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1438  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

TITLE    III— FAIR    CREDIT    BILLING 
§301.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit 
Billing  Act". 
§  302.  Declaration  of  purpose 

The  last  sentence  of  section  102  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1601)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  Inaccurate  and  unfair  credit  billing 
and  credit  card  practices." 
§  303.  Definitions  of  creditor  and  open  end 
credit  plan 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  103(f)  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(f) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  term 
■creditor'  refers  only  to  creditors  who  are 
card  issuers,  or  who  regularly  extend,  or  ar- 
range for  the  extension  of,  credit  which  is 
payable  by  agreement  In  more  than  four  In- 
stallments or  for  which  the  payment  of  a 
finance  charge  is  or  may  be  required,  whether 
m  connection  with  loans,  sales  of  property 
or  services,  or  otherwise." 

(b)  Section  103(1)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1602 (i))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  term  'open  end  credit  plan'  re- 
fers to  a  plan  prescribing  the  terms  of  credit 
transactions  which  may  be  mtule  thereunder 
from  time  to  time  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  either  a  finance  charge  may  be  com- 
puted on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
from  time  to  time  thereunder,  or  a  credit 
card  Is  Issued." 
§  304.  Disclosure  of  fair  credit  bUling  rights 

(a)  Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(8)  A  statement,  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  the  protection 
provided  by  sections  161  and  170  to  an  obligor 
and  the  creditor's  responsibilities  under  sec- 
tions 162  and  170.  With  respect  to  each  of  two 
billing  cycles  per  year,  at  semiannual  inter- 
vals, the  creditor  shall  transmit  such  state- 
ment to  each  obligor  to  whom  the  creditor  is 
required  to  transmit  a  statement  pursuant  to 
section  127(b)  for  such  billing  cycle." 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1637(c) )  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan 
having  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
$1  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  creditor's  first 
full  bluing  cycle  under  the  plan  after  the  ef- 


fective date  of  subsection  (a)  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  items  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  extent  applicable  and  not 
previously  disclosed,  shall  be  disclosed  In  a 
notice  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  obligor  not 
later  than  the  time  of  mailing  the  next  state- 
ment required  by  subsection  (b)."  . 
§  305.  Disclosure  of  billing  contact/ 

Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1637(b) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

■•(11)  The  address  to  be  used  by  the  credi- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  receiving  billing  In- 
quiries from  the  obligor." 
f  306.  Billing  practices 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  1601- 
1665)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter  as  follows : 

"Chapter    4 — CREDIT    BILLING 

"Sec. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 

"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports. 

"163.  Length  of  billing  period. 

"164.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments. 

"165.  Crediting  excess  payments. 

■166.  Prompt  notification  of  returns. 

"167.  Use  of  cash  discounts. 

"168.  Prohibition  of  tie-in  services. 

"169.  Prohibition  of  offsets. 

"170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers. 

•171.  Relation  to  State  laws. 

"§  161.  Correction  of  billing  errors 
•■(a)   If  a  creditor,  within  sixty  days  after 

having  transmitted  to  an  obligor  a  statement 

of  the  obligor's  account  In  connection  with 

an  extension  of  consumer  credit,  receives  at 

the  address  disclosed  under  section  127(b) 
( 11)  a  written  notice  (other  than  notice  on  a 

payment   stub    or   other   payment   medium 

supplied  by  the  creditor  if  the  creditor  so 

stipulates  with  the  disclosure  required  under 

section  127(a)  (8) )  from  the  obligor  In  which 

the  obligor — 
"(1)    sets  forth  or  otherwise  enables  the 

creditor  to  identify  the  name  and  account 

number   (if  any)   of  the  obligor, 
"(2)  Indicates  the  obligor's  belief  that  the 

statement  contains  a  billing  error  and  the 
amount  of  such  billing  error,  and 

"  ( 3 )  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  obligor's 

belief  (to  the  extent  applicable)  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error, 

the  creditor  shall,  unless  the  obligor  has,  after 

giving  such  written  notice  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limits  herein  specified, 
agreed  that  the  statement  was  correct — 

■'(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgement thereof  to  the  obligor,  unless  the 
action  required  In  subparagraph  (B)  Is  taken 
within  such  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  complete  billing 
cycles  of  the  creditor  (in  no  event  later  than 
ninety  days)  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
and  prior  to  taking  any  action  to  collect  the 
amount,  or  any  part  thereof.  Indicated  by 
the  obligor  under  paragraph  (2)  either — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  in  the 
account  of  the  obligor,  Including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  amounts  erron- 
eously billed,  and  transmit  to  the  obligor  a 
notification  of  such  corrections  and  the 
creditor's  explanation  of  any  change  in  the 
amount  indicated  by  the  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)  and,  if  any  such  change  is  made 
and  the  obligor  so  requests,  copies  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  obligor's  Indebted- 
ness: or 

"(11)  send  a  written  explanation  or  clari- 
fication to  the  obligor,  after  having  con- 
ducted an  Investigation,  setting  forth  to  the 
extent  applicable  the  reasons  why  the  credi- 
tor believes  the  accoxmt  of  the  obligor  was 
correctly  shown  in  the  statement  and,  upon 
request  of  the  obligor,  provide  copies  of 
documentary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  In- 
debtedness. In  the  case  of  a  billing  error 
where  the  obligor  alleges  that  the  credit's 


billing  statement  reflects  goods  not  delivered 
to  the  obligor  or  his  designee  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
transaction,  a  creditor  may  not  construe  such 
amount  to  be  correctly  shown  unless  he  de- 
termines that  such  goods  were  actually 
delivered,  mailed,  or  otherwise  sent  to  the 
obligor  and  provides  the  obligor  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  determination. 
After  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  an  alleged  billing 
error,  a  creditor  has  no  further  responsi- 
bility under  this  section  If  the  obligor  con- 
tinues to  make  substantially  the  same  al- 
legation with  respect  to  such  error. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
'billing  error'  consists  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  which  was  not  made 
to  the  obligor  or.  If  made,  was  not  In  the 
amount  reflected  on  such  statement. 

"(2)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  for  which  the  obligor  re- 
quests additional  clarification  including  doc- 
umentary evidence  thereof. 

"(3)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  or 
his  designee  or  not  delivered  to  the  obligor 
or  his  designee  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

"(4)  The  creditor's  failure  to  reflect  prop- 
erly on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by 
the  obligor  or  a  credit  Issued  to  the  obligor. 
"(5)  a  computation  error  or  similar  error 
of  an  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  on 
a  statement. 

"(6)  Any  other  error  described  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'action  to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Indicated  by  an  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)'  does  not  include  the  sending  of 
statements  of  account  to  the  obligor  follow- 
ing written  notice  from  the  obligor  as  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (a) ,  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  obligor's  account  Is  not  restricted 
or  closed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  obligor 
to  pay  the  amount  indicated  under  para- 
graph  (2)   of  subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  the  creditor  Indicates  the  payment  of 
such  amount  is  not  required  pending  the 
creditor's  compliance  with  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  col- 
lect any  amount  which  has  not  been  indi- 
cated by  the  obligor  to  contain  a  billing 
error. 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Board, 
a  creditor  operating  an  open  end  consumer 
credit  plan  may  not,  prior  to  the  sending 
of  the  written  explanation  or  clarification 
required  under  paragraph  (B)(ll),  restrict 
or  close  an  account  with  respect  to  which 
the  obligor  has  indicated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  that  he  believes  such  account 
to  contain  a  billing  error  solely  because  of 
the  obligor's  failure  to  pay  the  amount  in- 
dicated to  be  in  error.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit  a  creditor 
from  applying  against  the  credit  limit  on  the 
obligor's  account  the  amount  indicated  to 
be  in  error. 

"(e)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 162  forfeits  any  right  to  collect  from 
the  obligor  the  amount  indicated  by  the  ob- 
ligor under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  and  any  finance  charges 
thereon,  except  that  the  amount  required 
to  be  forfeited  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  $50. 
"S  162.     Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obligor  as  provided  In  section  161(a),  a 
creditor  or  his  agent  may  not  directly  or 
Indirectly  threaten  to  report  to  any  person 
adversely  on  the  obligor's  credit  rating  or 
credit  standing  because  of  the  obligors 
failure  to  pay  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
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obligor  xinder  section   161(a)(2), 
amount  may  not  be  reported  as 
to  any  third  party  until  the 
the  requirements  of  section  161 
lowed  the  obligor  the  same 
(not  less  than  ten)  thereafter  to 
ment  as  Is  provided  under  the 
ment  with  the  obligor  for  the 
undisputed  amoimts. 

'■(b)   If  a  creditor  receives  a 
ten  notice  from  an  obligor  that  an 
still  In  dispute  within  the  time 
payment  under  subsection   (a)    o: 
tton.  a  creditor  may  not  report  to 
party  that  the  amount  of  the 
linquent   because   the  obligor   hsu 
pay    an    amount    which    he    has 
under  section  161(a)  (2),  unless  t 
also  reportt  that  the  amount  Is 
and,  at  the  same  time,  notifies 
of  the  name  and  address  of  eac 
whom  the  creditor  is  reporting 
concerning   the  delinquency. 

••(c)   A  creditor  shall  report  any 
resolution    of    any    delinquencies 
pursuant   to   subsection    (b)    to 
to  whom  such  delinquencies  w< 
reported. 
"5  163.  Length  of  billing  period 

"(a)  If  an  open  end  consumer 
provides    a    time    period    within 
obligor  may  repay  any  portion  of 
extended    without    Incurring   an 
finance     charge,     such     additional 
charge  may  not  be  imposed  with 
Buch  portion  of  the  credit  extent 
billing  cycle  of  which  such  perio< 
unless    a    statement    which    Inc 
amount  upon  which  the  finance 
that   period    Is   based    was   mailer  I 
fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  s; 
the   statement  by  which  paymen 
made  in  order  to  avoid  impositl<n 
finance  charge. 

••(b)    Subsection    (a)    does   not 
any  case  where  a  creditor  has  been 
delayed,  or  hindered  in  making 
Ing  or  delivery  of  such  periodic 
•within    the    time    period   specifle( . 
eubsectlon  because  of  an  act  of 
natural  disaster,  strike,  or  other 
or    Justifiable   cause,   as 
regulations  of  the  Board. 
•'5  164.  Prompt  crediting  of 

"Payments  received  from  an 
an  open  end  consumer  credit 
creditor  shall  be  posted  promptly 
gor^s  account  as  specified  in 
the  Board.  Such  regulations  shall 
finance  charge  from  being  Impoi 
obligor  If  the  creditor  has  recelv 
gor's  payment   In  readily 
In  the  amount,  manner,  location 
Indicated  by  the  creditor  to  avol 
position  thereof. 
"5  165.  Crediting  excess  payments 

"Whenever  an  obligor  transmit  i 
a  creditor  in  excess  of  the  total 
on  an  open  end  consumer  credit 
creditor   shall   promptly    (1) 
of   the   obligor  refund  the 
overpayment,  or  (2)   credit  such 
the  obllgor^s  account. 
"S  166.  Prompt  notification  of 

"With    respect    to    any    sales 
where  a  credit  card  has  been  usee 
credit,    where   the   seller   is  a 
than  the  card  Issuer,  and  where 
cepts  or  allows  a  return  of  the 
glveness  of  a  debit  for  services 
the   subject   of   such   sale,   the 
promptly  transmit  to  the  credit 
credit   statement  with  respect 
the  credit  card  Issuer  shall  credit 
of  the  obligor  for  the  amount  of 
tlon. 
"5  167.  Use  of  cash  discoiints 

"(a)   With  respect  to  a  credit 
may  be  used  for  extensions  of 
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transactions  In  which  the  seller  is  a  person 
other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  Issuer 
may  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to 
pay  by  cash,  check,  or  similar  means  rather 
than  use  a  credit  card. 

'•(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined under  section  106,  if  such  discount 
is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  its 
availability  is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
■•5  168.  Prohibition  of  tie-in  services 

■•Notwithsteadlng  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  a  card  issuer  may  not  require  a 
seller,  as  a  condition  to  participating  in  a 
credit  card  plan,  to  open  an  account  with 
or  procure  any  other  service  from  the  card 
issuer  or  its  subsidiary  or  agent. 
••§  169.  Prohibition  of  offsets 

"(a)  A  card  issuer  may  not  take  any  ac- 
tion to  offset  a  cardholder's  indebtedness 
arising  in  connection  with  a  consumer  cred- 
it transaction  under  the  relevant  credit 
card  plan  against  funds  of  the  cardliolder 
held  on  deposit  with  the  card  Issuer  unless — 

"(1)  such  action  was  previously  auth- 
orized In  writing  by  the  cardholder  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  credit  plan  whereby  the 
cardholder  agrees  periodically  to  pay  debts 
Inctirred  in  his  open  end  credit  account  by 
pei-mlttlng  the  card  Issuer  periodically  to 
deduct  all  or  a  portion  of  such  debt  from 
the  cardholder's  deposit  account,  and 

"(2)  such  action  with  respect  to  any  out- 
standing disputed  amoxint  not  be  taken  by 
the  card  Issuer  xipyon  request  of  the  card- 
holder. 

In  the  case  of  any  credit  card  account  In 
e.xlstence  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  previous  written  authorization  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  required 
until  the  date  (after  such  effective  date) 
when  such  account  is  renewed,  but  In  no  case 
later  than  one  year  after  such  effective  date. 
Such  written  authorization  shall  be  deemed 
to  exist  if  the  card  Issuer  has  previously 
notified  the  cardholder  that  the  use  of  his 
credit  card  account  will  subject  any  funds 
which  the  card  Issuer  holds  in  deposit  ac- 
counts of  such  cardholder  to  offset  against 
any  amounts  due  and  payable  on  his  credit 
card  account  which  have  not  been  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  card  Issuer  and  the  cardholder. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  affect 
the  right  under  State  law  of  a  card  Issuer 
to  attach  or  otherwise  levy  upon  funds  of  a 
cardholder  held  on  deposit  with  the  card 
issuer  If  that  remedy  Is  constitutionally 
available  to  creditors  generally. 
"S  170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  limitation  contained 
in  subsection  (b),  a  card  issuer  who  has  is- 
sued a  credit  card  to  a  cardholder  pursuant 
to  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  all  claims  (other  than  tort  claims) 
and  defenses  arising  out  of  any  transaction 
In  which  the  credit  card  is  used  as  a  method 
of  payment  or  extension  of  credit  if  (1)  the 
obligor  has  made  a  good  faith  attempt  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  resolution  of  a  disagree- 
ment or  problem  relative  to  the  transaction 
from  the  person  honoring  the  credit  csurd: 
(2)  the  amount  of  the  initial  transaction 
exceeds  $50;  and  (3)  the  place  where  the 
Initial  transaction  occurred  was  In  the  same 
State  as  the  mailing  address  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  cardholder  or  was  within  100 
miles  from  such  address,  except  that  the 
limitations  set  forth  in  clauses  (3)  and  (3) 
with  resiject  to  an  obligor's  right  to  assert 
claims  and  defenses  against  a  card  Issuer 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  transaction  In 


which  the  person  honoring  the  credit  card 

(A)  Is  the  same  person  as  the  card  issuer, 

(B)  Is  controlled  by  the  card  Issuer,  (C)  w 
under  direct  or  Indirect  common  control  with 
the  card  Issuer,  (D)  Is  a  franchl-sed  dealer  In 
the  card  Issuer's  products  or  services,  or  (E) 
has  obtained  the  order  for  such  transaction 
through  a  mail  solicitation  made  by  or  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  card  Issuer  In  which  the 
cardholder  is  solicited  to  enter  into  such 
transaction  by  using  the  credit  card  Issued 
by  the  card  insurer. 

"(b)  Tlie  amount  of  claims  or  defenses 
asserted  by  the  cardholder  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  credit  outstanding  with 
respect  to  such  transaction  at  the  time  the 
cardholder  first  notifies  the  card  Issuer  or 
the  person  honoring  the  credit  card  of  such 
claim  or  defense.  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  credit  outstanding  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  payments  and  credits 
to  the  cardholder's  account  are  deemed  to 
have  been  applied,  in  the  order  indicated,  to 
the  payment  of:  (1)  late  charges  in  the  order 
of  their  entry  to  the  account;  (2)  finance 
charges  In  order  of  their  entry  to  the 
account.  (3)  debits  to  the  account  other  than 
those  set  forth  above.  In  the  order  In  which 
each  debit  entry  to  the  account  was  made. 
"§  171.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  This  chapter  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  from  complying 
■with,  the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to 
credit  billing  practices,  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  Inconsistency.  The  Board  Is 
authorized  to  determine  whether  such  In- 
consistencies exist.  The  Board  may  not 
determine  that  any  State  law  Is  Inconsistent 
with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  If  the 
Board  determines  that  such  law  gives  greater 
protection  to  the  consumer. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
any  class  of  credit  transactions  within  any 
State  if  It  determines  that  under  the  law 
of  that  State  that  class  of  transactions  Is 
subject  to  requirements  substantially  similar 
to  those  Imposed  under  this  chapter  or  that 
such  law  gives  greater  protection  to  the 
consumer,  and  that  there  Is  adequate  pro- 
vision for  enforcement." 
§  307.  Conforming  amendments 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  is  amended  by  adding  inune- 
dlately  under  item  3  the  following: 

"4.  CRKDrr  BiLLiKc 161". 

(b)  Section  111(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.O. 
1610(d) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
130"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "130,  and  166". 

(c)  Section  121(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1631(a) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  upon  whom  a 
finance  charge  Is  or  may  be  Imposed";   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  chapter  4"  imme- 
diately after  "this  chapter". 

(d)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C. 
1631  (b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  'or  chapter 
4"   Immediately  after  "this  chapter". 

(e)  Section  122(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1632(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  chap- 
ter 4"    Immediately   after   "this   chapter". 

(f)  Section  122(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1632(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  chap- 
ter 4"  immediately  after  "this  chapter". 

5  308.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TITLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 

IN   LENDING    ACT 
§401.  Advertising;      more-than-four-lnstall- 
ment  rule 

(a)  Chapter  3  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1661-1665)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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"5  146.  More-than-four-lnstallment  rule 

"Any  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or 
assist  directly  or  Indirectly  the  extension  of 
consumer  credit  repayable  in  more  than  four 
installments  shall,  unless  a  finance  charge 
Is  imposed,  clearly  and  conspicuously  state, 
m  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Board : 

"  'THE  COST  OP  CREDIT  IS  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  PRICE  QUOTED  FOR  THE  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES.'  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  item  as  follows : 

"146.  More-than-four-instaUment  rule.". 
§  402.  Agricultural  credit  exemption 

Section  104  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1603)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)   Credit  transactions  primarily  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  in  which  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000." 
§  403.  Administrative  enforcement 

<a)  Section  108(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  108(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C, 
1067(a) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association,  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank, 
or  production  credit  association." 
§  404.  Liens  arising  by  operation  of  State  law 

Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is"  the  first  time  It 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  includ- 
ing any  such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of 
law.  Is  or  will  be";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "obligor"  the  sec- 
ond time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  ",  Including 
any  such  Interest  arising  by  operation  of 
law,". 

§  495.  Time  limit  for  right  of  rescission 

Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  rescission  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  con- 
summation of  the  transaction  or  upon  the 
sale  of  the  property,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  disclos- 
ures required  under  this  section  or  any  other 
material  disclosures  required  under  this 
chapter  have  not  been  delivered  to  the  ob- 
ligor." 
§  406.  Good  faith  compliance 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  section 
112  imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to  any 
act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  In  conform- 
ity with  any  rule,  regulation,  or  interpreta- 
tion thereof  by  the  Board,  notwithstanding 
that  after  such  act  or  omission  has  occurred, 
such  rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  is 
amended,  rescinded,  ot  determined  by  Judi- 
cial or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any 
reason." 
§  407.  Liability  for  multiple  disclosures 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  multiple  failure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  Information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  In  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  an  open  end 
consumer  credit  plan,  other  single  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  loan,  or  other  exten- 
sion of  consumer  credit,  shall  entitle  the 
person  to  a  single  recovery  under  this  sec- 


tion but  continued  failure  to  disclose  after 
a  recovery  has  been  granted  shall  give  rise  to 
rights  to  additional  recoveries." 
5  408.  ClvU  liability 

(a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1640(a))  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  fails  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
chapter  or  chapter  4  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  Is  liable  to  such  person 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

'•  ( 1 )  any  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

•■(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action 
twice  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except 
that  the  liability  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
$1,000;  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  ot  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  minimum 
recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  in  such  action  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of 
compliance  was  intentional." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "this 
section"  the  first  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement imposed  under  this  chapter,". 

(c)  Section  130(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(d)  Section  130  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action  to 
offset  any  amount  for  which  a  creditor  Is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  against  any  amount  owing  to 
such  creditor  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  liability  to  such 
person  has  been  determined  by  Judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  in  an  ac- 
tion to  which  such  person  was  a  party." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
406,  407,  and  408  shall  apply  in  determining 
the  liability  of  any  person  under  chapter  2 
or  4  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  unless  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such 
liability  has  been  determined  by  final  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
and  no  further  review  of  such  Judgment  may 
be  had  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 

I  409.  Full  statement  of  closing  costs 

Section  121  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1631)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a), 
the  information  required  tinder  this  chap- 
ter shall  Include  a  full  statement  of  clos- 
ing costs  to  be  Incurred  by  the  consiuner, 
which  shall  be  presented,  In  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Board — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  time  when  any  down- 
payment  is  made,  or 

" (2)  In  the  case  of  a  consumer  credit  trans- 
action Involving  real  property,  at  the  time 
the  creditor  makes  a  commitment  with  re- 
spect to  the  transaction. 
The  Board  may  provide  by  regulation  that 
any  portion  of  the  information  required  to 
be  disclosed  by  this  section  may  be  given  in 


the  form  of  estimates  where  the  provider  of 
such    information    is   not   in    a   position   to 
know  exact  information." 
§  410.  Business  use  of  credit  cards 

(a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  use.  1631-1644)  is  amended  by  addln- 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof : 
"5  135.  Business  credit  cards 

"The  exemption  provided  by  section  104(1 ) 
does  not  apply  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
132.  133,  and  134,  except  that  a  card  issuer 
and  a  business  or  other  organization  which 
provides  credit  cards  issued  by  the  same  carU 
issuer  to  ten  or  more  of  its  employees  may  by 
contract  agree  as  to  liability  of  the  business 
or  other  organization  with  respect  to  unau- 
thorized use  of  such  credit  cards  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  133,  but  in 
no  case  may  such  business  or  other  organiza- 
tion or  card  issuer  impose  liability  upon  any 
employee  with  respect  to  unauthorized  use 
of  such  a  credit  card  except  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 133." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  item  as  follows : 

"135.  Business  credit  cards.". 

S  411.  Identification  of  transaction 

Section  127(b)(2)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(b)(2))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and  a  brief 
identification  on  or  accompanying  the  state- 
ment of  each  extension  of  credit  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Board  sufll- 
clent  to  enable  the  obligor  to  identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  it  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  instruments  previously 
furnished." 
§  412.  Exemption  for  State  lending  agencies 

Section  125(e)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1635(e))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following:  "or  to  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  in  which  an  agency  of  a  State 
is  the  creditor." 
$  413.  Liability  of  assignees 

(a)  Chapter  1  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  use.  1601-1613)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"§  115.  Liability  of  assignees 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
in  this  title,  any  civil  action  for  a  violation 
of  this  title  which  may  be  brought  against 
the  original  creditor  In  any  credit  transac- 
tion may  be  maintained  against  any  subse- 
quent assignee  of  the  original  creditor  where 
the  violation  from  which  the  alleged  lia- 
bility arose  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
instrument  assigned  unless  the  assignment 
Is  involuntary." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  item  as  follows: 

"115.  Liability  of  assignees.". 
§  414.  Credit  card  fraud 

Section  134  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1644)   Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"§  134.  Fraudulent  use  of  credit  card 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  in  a  transaction 
affecting  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  uses 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  use  any  coun- 
terfeit, fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen, 
or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  card  to  ob- 
tain money,  goods,  services,  or  anything  else 
of  value  which  within  any  one-year  period 
has  a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more;  or 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudu- 
lent Intent,  transports  or  attempts  or  con- 
spires to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be  coun- 
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terfeit.  fictitious,  altered,  forged 
cr  fraudulently  obtained;  or 

"(c)    Whoever,  with  unlawful  oi 
1-nt  Intent,  uses  any  Instrumentality 
tjrstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  sell 
;:ort  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  alterei  I 
1  >st.  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
card  Icnowlng  the  same  to  be 
tiiious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen 
l«ntly  obtained;  or 

"(d)    Whoever    knowingly 
ceals,  uses,  or  transports  money, 
l'5es,  or  anything  else  of  value  ( 
cts  for  interstate  or  foreign 
which  ( 1 )  within  any  one-year 
value   aggregating  $1,000  or  more, 
moved  in  or  Is  part  of,  or  which 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  an< 
been  obtained  with  a  coiuiterfeit, 
altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
obtained  credit  card;  or 

"(e)  Whoever  itnowlngly  receives, 
uses,    sells,    or    transports    In 
foreign  commerce   one  or  more   t 
Interstate  or  foreign  transportation 
(1)  within  any  one-year  period  hav 
aggregating  $500  or  more,  and  (2 1 
purchased    or    obtained    with    one 
counterfeit    fictitious,   altered 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit 
or 

"(f)    Whoever    In   a   transaction 
interstate    or    foreign    commerce 
money,   property,   services,   or 
of  value,  which  within  any  one 
has    a    value    ag^egating    91,000 
through  the  use  of  any  counterfeit 
altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
obtained  credit  card  knowing  the 
counterfeit,   fictitious,    altered 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  810,i 
prlsioned  not  more  than  ten  years 
5  415.  Grace  period  for  consumers 

Section  127  of  the  Truth  In 
(15U.S.C.  1637)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by   amending   subsection    ( 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  conditions  under  which 
charge  may  be  imposed.  Including 
period  (if  any)  within  which  any 
tended  may  be  repaid  without 
finance  charge,  except  that  the 
at  bis  election  and  without 
pose  no  such  finance  charge  If 
received  after  the  termination  of 
period.";  and 

(2)  by   amending   subsection    (b 
read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  date  by  which  or  the 
any)   within  which,  payment  must 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charge  i 
that  the  creditor  may,  at  his 
without   disclosure,    tmjKwe   no   su^h 
tlonal  finance  charge  If  payment  is 
after  such  date  or  the  termination 
period." 
5  41C.  Disclosure  by  card  Issuers 

Section  127  of  the  Truth  In 
(15  US.C.  1637)   is  amended  by 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Card  Issuers  who  also  engage 
tlian  open-end  credit  transactions 
be  required  to  make  disclosures 
this  section  with  respect  to  such 
tlons." 
5  417.  Effective  date 

This   title   takes  effect  upon   the 
its  enactment,  except  that  section 
411   take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
vear  after  the  date  of  Its  enactmeniL 
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TITLE  V — EQUAL   CREDIT  OPPOl 
§  501.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Opportunity  Act". 
J  502.  Findings  and  purpose 

The  Congi«ss  finds  that  there  ii 
to  Insure  that  the  varlotu  financial 
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Ic^t,  stolen,  tlons  and  other  firms  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sions of  credit  exercise  their  responsibility  to 
make  credit  available  with  fairness.  Impar- 
tiality, and  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status.  Economic  sta- 
bilization would  be  enhanced  and  competi- 
tion among  the  various  financial  Institutions 
and  other  firms  engaged  In  the  extension  of 
credit  would  be  strengthened  by  an  absence 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marl- 
con-  tal  status,  as  well  as  by  the  informed  use  of 
.,  serv-  credit  which  Congress  has  heretofore  sought 
tick-  to  promote.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
require  that  financial  institutions  and  other 
firms  engaged  In  the  extension  of  credit  make 
that  credit  equally  available  to  all  credit- 
worthy customers  without  regard  to  sex  or 
marital  status. 

I  503.  Amendment  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act 

Ti\e  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-321 ) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  title  VII: 

"TITLE    VII— EQUAL    CREDIT    OPPOR- 
TUNITY 
"Sec. 

"701.  Prohibited  discrimination. 
"702.  Definitions. 
"703.  Regulations. 
"704.  Administrative  enforcement. 
"705.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
"706.  ClvU  liability. 
"707.  Effective  date. 
"S  701.  Prohibited  discrimination 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with  respect 
to  be     to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction, 
lost,  "(b)  An  Inquiry  of  marital  status  shall  not 

constitute  discrimination  for  purposes  of  this 
title:  Provided,  That  said  inquiry  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  creditors'  rights 
and  remedies  applicable  to  the  particular  ex- 
tension of  credit,  and  not  to  discriminate  In 
a  determination  of  creditworthiness. 
■'i  702.  Definitions 

"(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  are  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  term  'applicant'  means  any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  creditor  directly  for  an 
extension,  renewal,  or  continuation  of  credit, 
or  applies  to  a  creditor  Indirectly  by  use  of 
an  existing  credit  plan  for  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding a  previously  established  credit  limit. 

"(c)  The  term  'Board'  refers  to  the  Board 
of  Govemc««  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(d)  The  term  'credit'  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  o*  debt  or  to  mcur  debts  and  defer 
its  payment  or  to  purchase  property  or  serv- 
ices and  defer  payment  therefor,  whether  or 
not  a  finance  charge  or  late  payment  charge 
is  imposed. 

"(e)  The  term  'creditor'  means  any  person 
who  regularly  extend,  renews,  or  continues 
credit;  any  person  who  regularly  arranges  for 
the  extension,  renewal,  or  continuation  of 
credit;  or  any  assignee  of  an  original  creditor 
who  participates  In  the  decision  to  extend, 
renew,  or  continue  credit. 

"(f)  The  term  'discriminate'  means  to  take 
any  arbitrary  action  based  on  any  charac- 
teristic attributable  to  the  sex  or  marital 
status  of  an  applicant. 

"(g)  The  term  'person'  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  government  or  gov- 
ernmental subdivision  or  agency,  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  cooperative,  or  associa- 
tion. 

"(h)  Any  reference  to  any  requirement 
imjxjsed  under  this  title  or  any  provision 
thereof  Includes  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  under  this  title  or  the  provi- 
sion thereof  in  question. 
"5  703.  Regulations 

"The  Board  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 

a  need     carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  These 

tnstitu-     regulations  may  contain  such  classification^ 
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differentiations,  or  other  provision,  and  may 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
for  any  class  of  transactions,  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  are  necessary  or  proper 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to 
provide  for  such  adjustments  and  exceptions 
to  facilitate  compliance  therewith.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  be  prescribed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
but  In  no  event  later  than  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

"S  704.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under: 

"(l)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  In  the  case  of — 

"(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency, 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by  the 
Board, 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System) ,  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

"(2)  Section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  directly  or 
through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation).  In  the  case  of  any  insti- 
tution subject  to  any  of  those  provisions. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
Credit  Union. 

"  (4)  The  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  those 
Acts. 

"(5)  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act. 

"(6)  The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 
(except  as  provided  in  section  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  Its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed  un- 
der that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  powers  under 
any  provision  of  law  specifically  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a),  each  of  the  agencies  referred 
to  In  that  subsection  may  exercise  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  title,  any 
other  authority  conferred  on  It  by  law.  The 
exercise  of  the  authorities  of  any  of  the  agen- 
cies referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  imder  this  title  shall 
in  no  way  preclude  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thorities for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  other  provision  of  law  not 
relating  to  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with  re- 
spect to  any  aspect  oX  a  credit  transaction. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this  title 
is  specifically  conmiitted  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (  • .  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  Its  func- 
tions and  powers  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any  require- 
ment imposed  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  un- 
der the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  are 
available  to  the  Commlaslon  to  enforce  com- 
pliance by  any  person  with  the  requirements 
Imposed    under    this    title.    Irrespective    of 
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whether  that  person  is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  meets  any  other  Jurisdictional  tests  In  the 
Federal  TYade  Commission  Act. 

•■(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  Issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
Ui  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  imposed  under  this  title. 
"J  705.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  A  request  for  the  signature  of  both 
parties  to  a  marriage  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  valid  lien,  passing  clear  title,  or 
waiving  inchoate  rights  to  property,  shall 
not  constitute  discrimination  under  tills 
title:  Provided,  however.  That  this  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  a  creditor 
to  take  sex  or  marital  status  into  account 
in  connection  with  the  evaluation  of  eredlt- 
wortbinesB  of  any  applicant. 

"(b)  Consideration  cr  application  of  State 
property  laws  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
creditworthiness  sball  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination few  purposes  of  this  title.  Foe 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  only  those 
State  property  laws  In  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  or 
applied:  Provided,  That  said  laws  sball  be 
considered  or  s^^lied  only  so  long  as  they  are 
not  made  more  discriminatary  in  nature  by 
State  action  subsequent  to  the  date  ot  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(c)  When  both  parties  to  a  marriage 
separately  and  voluntarily  apply  for  and  ob- 
tain credit  accounts  with  the  same  creditor, 
those  accounts  shall  not  be  aggregated  or 
otherwise  combined  fw  purposes  of  deter- 
mining permissible  finance  charges  uiider  the 
laws  of  any  State. 

"(d)  This  title  shall  preempt  any  SUte 
law  that  prohibits  the  separate  extension 
of  credit  to  both  parties  to  a  marriage  when 
each  party  voluntarily  applies  for  separate 
credit  from  the  same  creditor  and  each  party 
would  be  eligible  for  separate  credit  but  foe 
his  or  her  marital  status. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  applicant  sliall  have  the  option 
of  pursuing  remedies  under  tiie  provisions 
of  this  title  in  lieu  of,  but  not  in  addition 
to,  the  remedies  provided  by  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  governmental  subdivision  re- 
lating to  the  prohibition  of  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with 
respect  to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  transac- 
tion. 
"§706.  CivUliablUty 

"(a)  Any  creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  any  actual 
damages  sustained  by  such  applicant  acting 
either  in  an  individual  capacity  or  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  class. 

"(b)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
title  shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  appll- 
eant  for  punitive  damages  in  an  amount 
not  greater  than  $10,000.  as  determined  by 
the  court.  In  addition  to  any  actual  damages 
jH'ovided  by  section  706(a) :  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  pursuing  the  recovery  allowed 
under  this  subsection,  the  applicant  may 
proceed  only  In  an  Indlvldnal  capacity  and 
not  as  a  representative  ot  a  class. 

"(c)  Section  706(b)  notwithstanding,  any 
creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement impofied  under  ttiis  title  may  be 
liable  for  punitive  damages  tn  the  case  of  a 
class  action  In  such  amount  as  the  court 
naay  allow,  except  that  as  to  each  member  of 
the  class  no  minimum  recovery  shall  be  ap- 
plicable, and  the  total  recovery  tn  aucb  ac- 
tion shaU  not  exceed  $100,000.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  awtuxl  In  any  class  action, 
the  eoiirt  riutn  consider,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  the  amount  of  any  actual  dam- 
ages awarded,  the  frequency  and  persistence 
of  failures  of  compliance  by  the  creditor,  the 
resources  of  the  creditor,  the  number  of  per- 


sons adversely  affected,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  creditor's  failure  of  compliance  was 
intentional. 

"(d)  When  a  creditor  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  title,  an 
aggrieved  applicant  may  institute  a  civil 
acttcm  for  preventive  relief.  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  action. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court  shall  be 
added  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the  court 
under  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c>  of  this  section. 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing 
any  liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  In  good  faith  In  conformity  with  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  interpretation  thereof  by 
the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  after  such 
act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  Interpretation  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  Judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(g)  Without  regard  to  the  amount  m 
controversy,  any  action  under  this  title  may 
be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
court,  or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jur- 
isdiction, within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

"(h>  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
this  section  regardless  of  whether  admin- 
istrative remedies  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  applicant  bririglng  such  action.  The  ex- 
haustion ol  adminlBtrative  remedies  by  an 
applicant  shall  not  preclude  such  applicant 
from  bringing  an  action  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(I)  An  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  not  preclude  the  applicant  in  such  ac- 
tion from  bringing  any  action  based  on  any 
provision  of  law  not  relating  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  a  credit  transaction,  j 
"J  707.  Effective  date 

"This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  fix  months  after  the  date  of  Ita 
enactment.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Brooks,  of 
the  committee  staff,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
an  H.R.  11221  and  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC7ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  amendments  are  important  to  every 
American  household. 

This  vital  legislation  would  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  inaccurate  and  unfair 
billing  practices,  update  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act,  prohibit  credit  card  fraud, 
and  prohibit  discrimination  tn  all  credit 
transactions  on  account  of  sex  or  mari- 
tal status. 

First,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  title  V 
of  the  amendment  which  would  add  a 
new  provision  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  assure  equal  credit  op- 
portunity. This  title  is  taken  from  S. 
3492  which  Senators  Behttbtt,  Brooke, 
Cranston,  Packwootj,  Tower  and  I  in- 
troduced on  May  14.  1974.  It  prohibits 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  in  the  granting  of  credit. 

It  is  a  refinement  of  title  m  erf  8.  2101 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  23, 1973, 
and  was  referred  to  the  House  Banking 


and  Currency  Committee  where  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  date. 

I  receive  many  letters  every  day  from 
all  over  America  from  both  men  and 
women  who  cannot  com.pi'ehend  the 
lackadaisical  attitude  of  Congress  to- 
ward such  an  important  problem.  It  is 
hypocritical  to  ccMistantly  assure  con- 
stiivients  that  action  will  be  taken  to  re- 
move this  barriCT  to  women's  equality — 
and  nothing  is  done.  Assuring  equal 
credit  lending  practices  requires  t2ie  co- 
operation of  many  people,  but  we — 
Congress — must  assume  ttoe  primary 
role:  that  of  instigating  laws  to  prc^bit 
credit  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status. 

The  elimination  of  sex  discrimination 
and  the  assurance  of  equal  opportunity 
for  women  in  American  society  is  a  great 
but  unnecessary  problem — one  which  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  I  hope  to  alleviate 
with  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  Admittedly,  the  grant- 
ing of  credit  to  credit-worthy  wcmien  is 
only  one  aspect  of  equal  rights,  but  it  is 
an  important  one.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  the  difficulties  people  have  in  recog- 
nizing the  many  facets  of  discrimination 
against  women.  Equal  rights  do  not  come 
bundled  up  in  one  neat  package.  Many, 
many  problems  must  be  solved  before 
any  progress  can  be  made.  Unfair  credit 
lending  is  one  of  these  problems.  Con- 
sider the  vastness  of  tloe  role  credit  i^ays 
in  American  economic  life:  homes,  cars, 
clothing,  businesses  are  nearly  always 
acquired  on  credit. 

It  is  not  fair  for  a  woman  to  be  denied 
equal  access  to  these  necessities  simply 
because  she  was  bom  female.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  a  woman  be  granted  credit 
because  she  is  a  woman.  We  believe 
women  should  be  allowed  a  choice — ^that 
is,  after  all,  the  premier  purpose  of 
women's  rights:  not  being  forced  to 
choose  one  lifestyle  or  another,  but  being 
free  to  choose  any  option  available  to 
men. 

Due  to  our  heritage,  we  are  raised  to 
consider  women  "the  weaker  sex."  Peo- 
ple never  questioned  this  idea  until  now. 
No  longer  is  this  true.  Ideas  are  chang- 
ing— now  so  must  otir  laws.  It  is  im- 
portant not  only  that  laws  l>c  created 
to  enable  women  to  obtain  credit,  but 
that  laws  be  supported  by  women,  credit 
lenders,  and  by  society  at  large.  A  suc- 
cessful law  depends  on  its  practicality, 
visibility,  strength  of  purpose  and  fair- 
ness. I  believe  the  Equal  Credit  Opportu- 
nity Act  is  such  a  law.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  initiate  action. 

The  Senator  frwn  Wisconsin  fMr. 
Proxmise)  and  I  seek  to  attach  this 
amendment  to  HJl.  11221.  the  deposi- 
tory instituticms  amendment,  because 
we  feel  that  women's  rights  have  taken 
the  back  seat  for  too  long.  S.  2101  has 
been  in  hibernation  in  the  House  for 
nearly  1  year.  It  is  mandator^'  that 
women  be  granted  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining credit.  Every  uuisumer  deserves 
an  equal  opportunity  for  access  to  the 
credit  market,  and  that  credit  should 
never  be  withheld  because  of  sex  or  any 
other  factor  not  related  to  ability  and 
willingness  to  repay  the  loan.  We  have 
waited  long  enough  to  take  actioik — ^now 
Is  the  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
of  my  time. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr 
offer,  along  with  the  Senator 
nessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  an 
stantially  along  the  lines  of  S 
passed  the  Senate  last  July 
before  the  House  Committee  or 
and  Currency.  As  it  passed 
last  July,  S.  2101  had  thiee 
I,  called  the  Fair  Credit  Billini ; 
quired  the  prompt  resolution 
disputes   and    prohibited    oth^r 
credit  billing  practices.  Title 
series  of  largely  technical 
to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
prohibited  discrimination  in 
ing  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  sex 
tal  status. 

The  amendment  offered  bj' 
Brock  and  me  Includes  the 
guage  of  the  first  two  titles  o 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Oui 
ment  also  includes  the  latest 
the  provision  barring  sex  or 
tus  discrimination  as  included 
introduced  by  Senator  Brock  oii 
1974.    However,    there    are 
changes  in  the  provision  already 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my 
Consiuner  Credit  has  worked 
hard  on  S.  2101.  Like  all 
the  product  of  compromise 
some  provisions  in  the  bill  I  do 
There  are  other  provisions  I 
to  see  in  the  bill.  I  am  sure 
ators  feel  the  same  way.  But, 
whole,  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
significantly  advances  the  caus^ 
sumer   protection.  I  am  grea 
pointed,  therefore,  that  the 
ing  Committee  has  not  seen 
upon  S.  2101. 

Since  we  are  approaching 
a  long  session,  there  is  a  good 
that  S.  2101  might  die  in  the 
gress.  I  believe  this  would  be 
fortimate  for  the  consumer, 
many  provisions  in  S.  2101 
relatively     noncontroversial, 
title  I,  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
is  also  a  general  consensus  that 
nation  in  credit  on  the  basis 
marital  status  should  be 
hope  we  can  find  a  way, 
our  colleagues  in  the  House,  to 
action  on  these  relatively 
sial  matters  while  reserving 
year  the  more  controversial 
2101. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I 
ing.  along  with  Senator  Brock, 
version  of  S.  2101,  as  an 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  11221,  in 
that  we  can  persuade  the 
ferees  to  agree  to  as  many  of 
visions  of  S.  2101  as  may  be 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFI 
Allen).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Preside:^ 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senator  from 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
proposed  amendment  and  take 
ter  to  conference. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  President 
should  point  out  that  the  Hous^ 
we  go  to  conference,  will  only 
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remainder     tions  on  two  or  three  of  the  many,  many 
issues  we  will  have. 

We  can  only  promise  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  his  co- 
sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to 
do  our  very  best  at  the  conference  to 
see  if  we  can  get  our  brothers  in  the 
House  to  see  the  good  and  the  rationale 
beliind  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
express  my  very  sincere  gratitude  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  He  has  voted  for 
the  proposed  legislation  on  his  part  and 
has  supported  it.  I  have  no  fears  about 
his  support  of  the  basic  concept.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
amendment, 
or  mari-  I  do  think  that,  having  acted  twice 
now,  the  Senate  is  in  a  position  to  begin 
to  insist  that  the  House  match  its  deeds 
with  its  words. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  coxmtry. 
Women  simply  cannot  get  credit — either 
commercial  credit,  credit  for  home  loans, 
credit  for  personal  loans,  or  consumer 
credit — on  the  same  basis  as  men.  It  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  important  that  they  be 
given  access  to  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  important  not  only  to  women, 
but  to  the  Nation.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
on    sane  that  this  condition  should  continue 
and    to  obtain  when  we  know  it  is  wrong, 
it  is        I  hope  that  the  House,  in  its  wisdom, 
are    will  accept  the  logic  of  this  amendment; 
not  like,    because  I  am  quite  confident  that  if  the 
like    matter  were  given  to  the  House  for  a 
Sen-    vote,  it  would  pass  almost  as  imanl- 
on  the    mously  as  it  did  in  the  Senate. 
!  which        Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Presdent,  will  the 
of  con-    Senator  yield? 
disap-        Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Bank-        Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
to  act    very  much  like  to  have  my  name  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, if  he  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for   accepting   the   amend- 
ment, 
next        Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
of  s.    willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Gurney  and  myself,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  15,  line  19,  strike  the  words  "sub- 
sequent to  May  23, 1974,". 

On  page  15,  line  18,  after  the  word  "en- 
acts", insert  the  words  "subsequent  to  May 
Ithat    we     22,1974,". 

bill,  as        Mr.    CHILES.     Mr.    President,    the 
posi-    Florida  law  dealing  with  Florida  stock 
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associations  which  became  effective  by 
the  Governor's  signature  on  June  19 
1973,  imder  chapter  665.717,  section  5^ 
reads  as  follows : 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  becoming 
law,  except  for  Sections  665.710.  665.711 
665.712,  665.713  and  665.714,  which  will  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1975,  provided,  how- 
ever, no  conversion  to  stock  by  an  existing 
savings  and  loan  association  shall  be  per- 
mitted until  January  1,  1975. 

Since  the  Florida  stock  association  law 
is  already  in  effect  with  the  proviso  for 
the  moratorium  on  conversions  of  exist- 
ing associations  until  January  1.  1975,  are 
the  Florida  savings  and  loan  associations 
who  have  already  applied  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  convert  from 
mutual  to  stock,  quahfied  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  as  part  of  the  30  enumerated  test 
cases  contained  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  simply  say  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  attempt  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  protect  States  such  as  Florida 
which  had  passed  the  enabling  legislation 
to  convert  from  mutual  to  stock,  and  had 
set  January  1,  1975— I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect on  that — as  a  date  when  the  conver- 
sions could  take  place  in  Florida. 

I  have  some  concern  that  the  proviso 
which  is  known  in  our  conference  and 
agreement  among  ourselves  in  the 
executive  session  as  Senator  Williams' 
proviso,  which  was  put  in  to  protect 
Florida,  would  be  better  for  that  State. 
If  it  is  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
junior  and  senior  Senators  from  Florida 
that  they  would  prefer  their  State  to  be 
in  the  23  that  would  be  allowed  con- 
version as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  selects  them,  that  is  agreeable  to 
me,  and  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that 
proposal. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  record 
indicates  there  is  a  possibility  that  if 
Florida  is  included  in  the  23  States,  if 
it  does  not  act  quickly,  it  would  be  frozen 
out  of  that  number,  since  that  number 
would  be  under  the  selection  and  the 
decision  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  think  he  is  absolutely  right.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  would  point  out  that  that  is  no 
guarantee  they  will  get  into  the  program. 

Mr.  McINT5fRE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  that  it  is  safer  under  the  Williams 
proviso.  But.  as  I  have  indicated,  if  that 
is  what  the  Florida  bankers  and  the 
Florida  savings  and  loans  and  thrift  in- 
stitutions are  requesting,  I  am  agreeable. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr,  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  manager  of  the 
biU,  made  that  distinction  clear.  The 
Florida  people  do  understand  that.  They 
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do  understand  that  under  the  bill  they 
would  be  entitled  to  that,  but  actually 
they  would  prefer  to  take  their  chances 
among  the  more  additionsJ  test  cases. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  that  is  true  is 
tliat  I  do  say  with  pride  that  the  Florida 
federal  savings  and  loan  institutions  are 
many  and  are  very  strong  and  represent 
some  of  the  finest  in  tlie  country. 

I  tliink  from  what  they  tell  my  col- 
league from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and 
me,  certainly  they  fed  they  stand  a 
pretty  good  chance  with  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Board  because  some  of  their 
institutions  represent  what  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  wants  to  try. 
They  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
chances  in  the  test  group,  and  that  is 
why  they  prefer  this  approach.  As  I  indi- 
cated, the  Florida  Savings  and  Loans 
wish  to  take  their  chances  within  the 
pool  and  possibly  get  two  or  three  or 
more  test  case  conversions,  as  opposed 
to  being  limited  to  the  one  which  they 
would  be  restricted  to  under  the  Williams 
provision. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  where  our 
population  has  been  growing  very  rai>- 
idly,  we  need  more  housing.  This  hous- 
ing can  often  be  acquired  through  loans 
made  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  savings  and  loan  associations  typi- 
cally obtain  their  funds  through  taking 
in  savings.  Such  savings  come  primarily 
from  current  earnings  and  from  savings 
transferred  by  retirees. 

However,  the  reserves  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  based  on 
deposits,  and  typically,  with  a  mutual  in- 
stitution the  only  source  of  reserves  are 
current  and  past  earnings. 

In  Florida,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  been  growing  rapidly.  For 
example,  one  S.  tt  L.  chartered  in  1960 
and  had  $229,559,640  in  savings  as  of 
March  31,  1974.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
rapid  growth,  earnings  oftentimes  have 
not  been  suflBcient  to  build  up  substantial 
reserves. 

Associations  which  have  been  char- 
tered 20  years  or  longer  need  reserves — 
FTO — of  5  percent  of  savings.  If  the  re- 
serve situation  gets  close  to  the  mini- 
mum, associations  may  quit  taking  in 
savings,  since  an  increase  in  savings 
necessitates  an  increase  in  reserves.  Such 
a  step,  which  can  be  precipitated  by  a 
period  of  low  earnings,  obviously  hurts 
housing  if  the  dollars  which  would  have 
been  deposited  in  the  S.  I:  L.  go  to  some 
other  type  of  institution  or  investment. 

Capital  stock  dollars  to  S.  &  L.'s  sub- 
stantially help  this  problem.  First,  capi- 
tal stock  dollars  are  not  counted  in  the 
base  for  deteniiining  the  reserve  require- 
ment. And  second,  dollars  from  the  capi- 
tal stock  can  serve  as  reserves. 

Thus,  $1  from  capital  stock  can  serve 
as  a  base  for  many  more  dollars  of  de- 
posits. Parenthetically,  I  should  mention 
that  associations  which  have  been  char- 
tered less  than  20  years  need  reserves 
based  upon  an  equation  which  multiplies 
the  age  of  the  S.  &  L.  by  one  quarter  of 
a  percent  per  year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  8  of  the  20  additional 
test  brsis  applications  are  from  Flor- 
ida. Florida  has  the  economic  condi- 
tions which  would  foster  conversions  and 
the  sale  of  stock.  To  limit  conversions  in 
Floi-ida  to  a  single  S.  &  L.  would  violate 


the  very  purpose  Uiat  this  program  is 
intended  to  address. 

The  23  additional  test  basis  cases  came 
about  possibly  as  a  result  of  20-20  hind- 
sight A  representative  of  the  OflBce  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Bank  Board 
read  a  list  at  the  full  Senate  Banlcing 
CommiUee  nuirkup  of  22  States  wliich 
authorize  stock  associations.  As  page  3  of 
the  Banlting  Committee  report  indicates, 
they  are  States  in  which  State-chartered 
associations  can  convert.  The  list  was  in- 
complete because  it  did  not  contain 
Tennessee  and  Florida. 

Florida,  as  you  know,  is  in  an  unusual 
situation  because  stock  associations  were 
authorized  on  June  4.  1973,  but  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Savings  Association  Act  au- 
thorizing conversions  do  not  become  ef- 
fective until  January  1, 1975.  Thus,  under 
section  665-717 — 

No  wmversion  to  stock  .  .  .  shaU  be  per- 
mitted until  January  1,  1975. 

When  the  Banking  Committee  staff 
members  were  advised  that  the  language 
of  section  105(d)  ol  H.R.  11221  was  am- 
biguous, and  that  the  date  of  May  23, 
1974,  could  be  read  either  with  enact  or 
authorize,  I  imderstand  that  they  indi- 
cated that  it  was  their  intent  to  have  it 
qualify  authorize.  Thus,  that  would  mean 
that  if  it  were  to  modify  authorize,  Flor- 
ida would  be  included  with  States  such 
as  New  Jersey  wWch  have  not  enacted 
stock  statutes.  If  it  were  to  modify  enact, 
which  is  what  Florida  wants,  then  It 
would  be  included  within  tiie  group  of 
the  23  test  basis  cases  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  lines  13  through  15. 

As  a  practical  matter  there  will  not  be 
one  from  each  State  that  authorfcces 
stock  associations.  Factors  such  as  size 
of  associations,  conservative  manage- 
ment, economic  conditions,  or  State  law 
will  mitigate  against  applications.  For 
example,  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and 
Wasliington.  present  State  law  may  pre- 
vent the  conversion  of  a  State-chartered 
mutual  to  a  State-chartered  stock. 

I  believe  that  the  Bank  Board  should 
have  discretion  to  select  more  than  one 
test  case  or  more  than  1  percent  of  in- 
sured institutions  as  test  cases  from  a 
State.  Florida  had  no  applications  in  the 
seven  pre-May  22.  1973,  study  applica- 
tions. Since  Florida  had  neither  a  stock 
law  nor  a  conversion  statute  prior  to  May 
22,  1973.  that  is  not  surprising. 

However,  since  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  begun  accepting 
applications  again,  as  of  April  8,  1974. 
eight  applications  from  Florida  have 
been  submitted.  Of  the  20  cases,  others 
are  from  the  following  States :  California, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  Wisconsin.  Illinois, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  and  Mary- 
land. 

Therefore,  since  the  Florida  Stock  As- 
sociation law  is  already  in  effect,  with 
the  proviso  that  does  not  permit  con- 
versions of  existing  mutual  associations 
until  January  1,  1975,  and  as  the  Florida 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  who  have 
already  applied  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  convert  from  mutual 
to  stock  associations  are  qualified  to  be 
considered  by  the  Board  as  part  of  the 
test  cases  enumerated  in  this  bill,  I  think 
it  behooves  us  to  now  clear  away  any 
potential  ambiguity.  Therefore,  I  concur 
in  the  request  to  amend  H.R.  11221  so 


tliat  the  phrase  in  section  105(d)  (3) 
•'subsequent  to  May  22,  1974,"  will  fol- 
low the  phrase  in  the  preceding  line  "in 
a  State  which  enacts." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  have  tried  to 
make  it  a  diverse  type  experiment  and 
not  take  all  of  one  method.  We  hope 
to  learn  by  this  experience  with  respect 
to  monetary  conversions.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  leam  and  be  better  able  to  deal 
with   this   matter. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  agreement, 
I  am  perfectly  wilhng  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  joins  me  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  All  time  is 
yieldec  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

LUXXmtEfPt  NO.   t4t« 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1426. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title  : 

TITLE     —LIMITATION   ON  OUTLAYS 

Sec.  .  Expendltxires  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  TO,  1975, 
under  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   shall    not    exceed    $295,000,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  this  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Senator  has 
been  allotted  1  hour? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  under- 
standing: 1  hour  on  the  amendment, 
one-half  horn-  on  a  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  I 
shall  not  take  long. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
establish  a  $295  billion  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This 
represents  a  cut  of  over  $9  billion  in  the 
spending  projposed  in  the  President's 
budget. 

The  Senate  voted  on  a  similar  amend- 
ment offered  to  the  wa«e-price  control 
legislation  about  a  month  ago  and 
adopted  it  by  a  two-to-(me  margin.  That 
bUl,  however,  was  tabled,  so  the  ceiling 
died.  I  am  hoj>eful  that  this  bill  will 
pass.  The  amendment  is  eosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Beock)  ,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  his 
cosponsomhip.  No  one  has  been  more 
concerned  with  wasteful  spending  and 
infiation  than  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. I  think  his  support  is  most  helpful 
in  this  regard. 

Instead  of  a  whopinng  $30  billion,  11- 
percent  increase  in  Federal  spending  as 
proposed  by  the  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  more  modest  increase 
of  $20  billion,  or  7.5  percent  above  the 
spending  level  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  recent  months  on  how  to 
stop    our    rampaging    inflation.    Well, 
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Congress  can  do  something  rijht  now 
to  fight  inflation. 

I  notice  on  the  desk  of  th  ;  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virgir  ia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  an  article  entitled 
"The  Way  to  Halt  Inflation,"  which  deals 
with  the  blueprint  of  the  Seci  etary  of 
the  Treasury.  What  does  he  suggest?  He 
suggests  one  ttiing:  Cut  spending.  He  is 
correct.  This  is  the  one  action  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  ;an  take 
that  will  have  an  effect  on  inflal  ion.  It  is 
controversial  as  to  whether  con  rols  will 
work.  We  have  gone  through  ttiat.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  we  cai  i  cut  the 
budget. 

Congress  can  exercise  its  mos  t  funda- 
mental power,  the  power  of  the  purse. 
If  we  are  really  concerned  about  infla- 
tion, then  how  can  we  agree  to  i  he  Pres- 
ident's budget  for  fiscal  year  1975,  a 
budget  which  proposes  the  large  st  dollar 
increase  in  Federal  spending  ii  peace- 
time history,  and  one  of  the  lar  rest  per- 
centage increases? 

During  the  last  5  years,  the  idminis- 
tration  has  talked  a  good  garie  about 
fighting  inflation.  It  has  wron  jly  tried 
to  pin  the  big  spender  label  on  ( "ongress. 
Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  year  after 
year,  it  has  been  the  President  himself 
who  has  proposed  huge  increase;  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  the  5  years  since  the 
President  took  office,  the  Federsl  budget 
has  grown  from  $196  billion  to  more  than 
$304  billion,  an  increase  of  over  55  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  nothing  inevitable  ahjut  Fed- 
eral spending.  We  do  not  have  ;o  throw 
up  our  hands  and  confess  in  potence. 
Congress  can  control  spending  il  it  really 
wants  to.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  waste 
in  the  Federal  budget.  A  cut  of  I  9  billion 
would  not  begin  to  touch  the  savings 
which  could  be  made  if  wasteful  pro- 
grams were  cut  back  or  eliminated.  If  we 
are  truly  interested  in  economy,  the  time 
to  begin  is  now.  Not  next  year,  aot  next 
month,  not  tomorrow,  but  now. 

I  have  estimated  that  the  budi  ret  could 
be  cut  by  more  than  $9  billion  v  hile  still 
leaving  funds  left  over  to  increase  pro- 
grams which  are  imderfunded. 

The  Defense  program  could  te  cut  by 
$7.1  billion  by  limiting  outlay!  to  last 
year's  level.  With  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  our  improved  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  there  is  no  reason  to 
have  a  bigger  military  budget.  Let  the 
Pentagon  absorb  the  cost  of  infla  tion  and 
pay  increases  by  cutting  out  fa ;. 

The  foreign  aid  program  can  1  >e  cut  by 
at  least  $3  billion.  The  total  foi  eign  aid 
budget  is  closer  to  $9  billion  to  $  0  billion 
than  the  $4  billion  shown  in  th(  budget. 

About  $6  billion  of  that  $10  3illion  is 
military  assistance.  Much  of  th  s  money 
goes  for  wasteful  military  assistance. 
Why  should  we  continue  to  prov  ide  mili- 
tary aid  to  some  45  coimtries  aDund  the 
world,  including  the  $1.9  billion  to  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam  after  t  le  war  is 
said  to  be  over? 

Several  more  billions  of  wasteful 
spending  can  be  cut  out  of  tie  space, 
public  works,  and  highway  irograms 
without  undue  difficulty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  tiy  to  Im- 
pose my  notion  as  to  where  thfc  spend- 
ing should  be  cut.  We  all  have  differing 
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The  amendment  would  provide  that 
we  must  live  within  that  $295  billion.  It 
would  serve  notice  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, which  also  have  great  authority. 
In  connection  with  the  ban  on  spending, 
and  to  do  it  now  before  action  is  fully 
taken.  Not  only  would  this  be  effective 
with  Congress,  but  also  it  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  inflationary  psy- 
chology which  affects  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  a  dramatic  and  decisive 
action  by  Congress  to  cut  the  President's 
budget  by  $9  billion  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy which  has  infested  our  economy.  It 
would  break  the  back  of  inflation.  It 
would  have  fewer  inflationary  expecta- 
tions. Inventory  spending  to  avoid  infla- 
tion would  be  cut  back.  Unwarranted 
plans  to  add  more  plant  or  equipment 
simply  to  beat  rising  prices  would  be 
revised. 

Second,  labor  unions  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  make  inflationary  wage  de- 
mands if  they  were  confident  that  infla- 
tion was  being  brought  under  control. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  be  less  inclined  to  pursue  a  tight 
money  policy  if  it  saw  that  Congress  was 
shouldering  part  of  the  burden  by  cutting 
spending.  A  relaxation  of  monetary 
policy  would  help  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  and  revive  the  depressed  home- 
building  industry  which  is  already  suffer- 
ing from  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess 
of  8  percent. 

A  cut  in  Federal  spending  of  $9  billion 
would  have  a  two-pronged  effect.  First, 
the  actual  reduction  of  $9  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending  is  in  itself  deflationary.  It 
decreases  aggregate  demand  for  goods 
and  services  by  $9  billion.  Second,  a 
spending  cut  will  curb  inflationary  ex- 
pectations. It  will  convince  the  public 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  playing 
its  part  in  curbing  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  the  best  way 
to  convince  the  American  people  that  we 
are  concerned  about  inflation  is  to  cut 
the  President's  budget.  All  we  need  is 
the  will  and  the  determination  to  cut 
the  budget.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
Allen)  .  Will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
add  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama   (Mr.  Allen)   as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  proud  and 
happy  to  add  the  name  of  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock). 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
privileged  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  First,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  gra- 
cious comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  to  repay  as  best  I  can 
in  kind. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  concerned  about  inflation 


and  its  cost  in  hardship  to  the  American 
people  than  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin; 
and  no  one  has  attempted  more  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  have  read  so  many  articles  and  so 
many  studies  on  the  impact  on  human 
life  of  inflation.  I  wonder  if  any  flgure, 
book,  or  publication  can  really  reflect  the 
agony  of  the  effect  on  families  from 
something  that  is  not  of  their  making. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June  17,  1974. 
The  article  reads  in  part : 

The  United  States  Is  In  the  grip  of  Infla- 
tion more  severe  than  anything  experienced 
In  Its  peacetime  history. 

That  fact  has  taken  a  while  to  sink  in. 
Inflation  now  is  beginning  to  hurt  badly. 
Starting  to  take  hold  also  is  the  Idea  that 
rampaging  prices  and  sky-high  Interest  rates 
aren't  going  to  be  waved  away  by  Washing- 
ton without  an  all-encompassing  national 
effort  at  restraint — or  a  steep  racession. 

So,  people  suddenly  are  feeling  less  secure. 
They  are  talking  about  the  need  to  be  more 
economical,  more  cautious. 

None  of  this  Is  happening  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  But  rarely  before  has  infla- 
tion struck  with  such  virulence.  So  far  in 
1974,  the  cost  of  living  Is  shooting  upward 
at  a  rate  of  12  p>er  cent  a  year. 

What  this  means  in  practical  terms  is  that. 
In  spite  of  pay  raises,  people  are  having  to 
make  do  with  less.  Millions  are  dropping 
plans  for  buying  new  cars  or  taking  trips  to 
Europe.  Houses  more  and  more  are  being 
priced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  typical  fam- 
ily. Steaks  and  rl'b  roasts  are  appearing  on 
the  dinner  table  less  often.  Meat  substitutes 
and  "extenders"  are  a  booming  segment  of 
the  food  business. 

The  article  has  a  chart  which  Is 
interesting,  illustrating  the  shrinking 
dollar.  Placing  the  1969  dollar,  which  is 
just  5>/2  years  ago,  at  a  value  of  100  cents, 
that  dollar  today  is  worth  75  cents,  and  at 
the  current  rate  of  inflation,  by  1979  it 
will  be  worth  57  cents. 

If  the  present  inflation  is  not  curbed, 
the  average  home  now  costing  $37,500 
will  cost  $51,700  in  1979.  The  price  of  food 
will  go  from  $54.40  per  family  a  week  now 
to  $80.50  in  1979.  The  local  busfare  will 
go  from  38  cents  now  to  53  cents  in  1979. 
The  price  of  gasoline  will  go  from  58 
cents  a  gallon  now  to  88  cents  in  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  included  in  the 
Record,  along  with  an  article  in  the  same 
magazine  entitled  "A  Lesson  From  Eu- 
ropeans on  Beating  Cost  of  Living." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Mess  the  United  States  Is  In  and 
What  Caused  It 

After  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity. 
Americans  are  starting  to  realize  that  the 
nation's  economic  machinery  is  badly  out  of 
whack — and  they  feel  It.  Inflation,  only  an 
occasional  Irritant  since  World  War  II,  now 
Is  devouring  family  savings,  putting  familiar 
pleasures  out  of  reach,  spreading  insecurity. 
Ways  to  end  It  seem  elusive. 

The  articles  on  these  and  following  pages 
describe  the  problem,  what  It  means  to  peo- 
ple as  consumers,  workers  and  Investors,  and 
what  the  cure  may  be. 

The  United  States  is  In  the  grip  of  infla- 
tion more  severe  than  anything  experienced 
in  its  peacetime  history. 

That  fact  has  taken  a  while  to  sink  In. 
Inflation  now  is  beginning  to  hurt  badly. 
Starting  to  take  hold  also  Is  the  idea  that 
rampaging  prices  and  sky-high  Interest  rates 
aren't  going  to  be  waved  away  by  Washington 
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without  an  all-encompassing  national  effort 
at  restraint — or  a  steep  recession. 

So,  people  suddenly  are  feeling  less  secure. 
They  are  talking  about  the  need  to  be  more 
economical,  more  cautious. 

None  of  thU  Is  happening  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  But  rarely  before  has  Infla- 
tion struck  with  such  virulence.  So  far  in 
1974,  the  cost  of  living  Is  shooting  upward  at 
a  rate  of  12  per  cent  a  year. 

What  this  means  in  practical  teims  is  that, 
m  spite  of  pay  raises,  people  are  tiavlng  to 
make  do  with  less.  Millions  are  dropping 
plans  for  buying  new  cars  or  taking  trips 
to  Europe.  Houses  more  and  more  are  being 
priced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  typical 
family.  Steaks  and  rib  roasts  are  appearing 
on  the  dinner  table  less  often.  Meat  substi- 
tutes and  "extenders"  are  a  booming  seg- 
ment of  the  food  business. 

But  penny-pinching  brings  no  sense  of 
security — Just  the  opposite.  Planning  for  the 
future  has  become  all  but  impossible  for  most 
people.  How  much  support  will  $100,000  of 
life  Insurance  buy  for  a  family  bereft  of  Its 
breadwinner  10  years  from  now?  How  much 
win  be  needed  to  put  a  child  through  college 
10  years  hence?  Or  to  provide  for  a  comfort- 
able retirement?  No  one  has  the  remotest 
idea. 

All  the  while.  Inflation  Is  eating  away  at 
the  value  of  funds  set  aside — bank  accounts, 
savings  bonds.  Insurance  policies,  even  stocks, 
once  considered  a  good  Inflation  hedge.  The 
careful  saver  feels  more  and  more  like  a 
"sucker." 

On  paper,  the  average  home-owner  has  a 
big  gain  In  the  value  of  his  house.  But  until 
he  sells,  that  "windfall"  merely  adds  to  his 
assessments  and  property  tax. 

Economists  spot  little  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. The  best  the  Nixon  Administration 
can  suggest  is  that  consumer  prices  may  be 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  no  more  than  7 
per  cent  by  the  end  of  1974.  Many  experts 
outside  the  Government  are  predicting  1  or 
2  percentage  points  more  than  that. 

There  Is  Increasing  talk  In  economic  circles 
that  Inflation  may  clip  an  average  of  5  or  6 
cents  off  the  dollar  yearly  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Why?  What  has  gone  wrong  with  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  In  the  past  produced 
prosperity  with  fairly  stable  prices  over  long 
periods  of  time? 

Three  culprits  named.  Irving  Friedman,  a 
leading  authority  on  the  subject,  now  senior 
adviser  on  International  operations  at  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  cites 
three  major  causes  for  the  ailment. 

At  the  head  of  his  list.  Mr.  Friedman  puts 
Government  promises  to  maintain  "full  em- 
ployment." a  pledge  adopted  In  the  U.S.  when 
memories  of  the  great  depression  were  stUl 
fresh.  What  this  means  Is  that,  whenever 
steps  taken  to  fight  Inflation  lead  to  fewer 
Jobs,  the  signals  are  switched,  even  If  It 
means  giving  inflation  a  new  lease  on  life. 
Recessions  since  World  War  II  have  been 
brief  and  mild. 

Next  on  the  list,  Mr.  Friedman  places  the 
development  of  the  "welfare  state."  All 
around  the  globe,  governments  now  deem  It 
their  duty  to  try  to  give  all  their  people  a 
"decent"  standard  of  living — a  standard  that 
keeps  rising.  In  the  U.S..  this  means  an  end- 
less parade  of  new  or  expanding  Government 
outlays — for  food  stamps,  housing  subsidies, 
medical  aid,  education.  Income  support  for 
the  poor  and  elderly,  city  parks  and  rural 
golf  courses.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Those  factors  add  up  to  deficit  spending  in 
the  billions  at  dollars  and  a  generally  liberal 
supply  of  money  and  credit. 

Finally,  Mr.  Friedman  points  to  the  one 
thing  that  seems  most  threatened  now  by 
Inflation — ^the  American  way  of  life,  rapidly 
being  emulated  by  people  around  the  globe. 
Consumers  expect  each  year  to  bring  new 
comforts,  conveniences  or  playthings,  a  frame 


of  mind  z«alou8ly  encouraged  by  advertising, 
credit  cards  and  mass  conununicatlons. 

Put  all  this  together  on  a  global  scale,  and 
the  result  Is  a  demand  for  goods  and  services 
that  tends  to  outrun  supplies.  Even  In  the 
midst  of  a  slump,  the  U.S.  has  shortages  of 
skUled  labor,  steel,  copper,  paper,  boxcars, 
farm  machinery,  oll-drllllng  rigs  and  fresh 
lobsters,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Tough  remedy.  Most  economists  agree,  in 
broad  terms,  on  what  Is  needed  to  bring  In- 
flation under  control :  Hold  down  demand  for 
goods  and  services  and,  at  the  same  time, 
take  steps  to  Increase  supplies.  But  that 
remedy  Is  hard  to  apply. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  keeping  a  tight  rein 
on  the  money  supply.  But  complaints  are 
growing  about  the  record  borrowing  costs 
that  result  and  about  the  slump  in  business. 
Already,  the  Government  has  moved  to  pump 
more  credit  Into  the  housing  market. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  efforts  are  also  com- 
plicated by  those  big  Government  deficits,  89 
billion  dollMS  in  the  five  years  ending  this 
June  30.  Since  early  1970,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
has  had  to  borrow  49  billion  dollars,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  put  up  17  billion  of  that. 

That  financing,  says  Darryl  R.  Francis, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis,  has  "fostered"  an  Increase  of  23  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  nearly  8  per  cent  a  year.  In 
the  reserves  that  commercial  banks  use  to  ex- 
pand their  loans  and  deposits.  In  the  same 
period,  the  money  supply  has  Increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  7  per  cent. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bought  those  17  bil- 
lions of  Treasury  bills  and  bonds,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis points  out,  to  keep  interest  rates  from 
going  too  high. 

Even  so,  they  are  now  at  the  highest  level 
In  100  years.  And  Inflation  goes  zipping 
along. 

Now,  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  talking 
about  ellmlnatmg  the  budget  deficit,  but 
officials  say  this  won't  be  possible  until  the 
yetw  beginning  July  1,  1975,  at  the  earliest. 
MeanwhUe,  the  President  Is  asking  Congress 
to  provide  more  unemplo3rment  benefits  for 
people  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  slump. 

To  Increase  supplies,  the  Government 
plans  to  feed  the  markets  with  more  ma- 
terials from  the  federal  stockpiles — If  Con- 
gress agrees.  The  chief  Idea  along  these  lines 
comes  from  Treasury  Secretary  William  E. 
Simon:  Give  business  some  new  tax  benefits 
in  return  for  Investing  In  the  mines,  wells 
and  plants  that  will  turn  out  more  of  the 
scarce  materials. 

Lawmakers,  however,  balk  at  cutting  taxes 
on  business  without  doing  something  also  to 
relieve  the  mass  of  taxpayers,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration argues  that  a  tax  cut  for  Indi- 
viduals would  simply  add  to  the  Infiatlon. 

Congress  right  now  Is  under  popular  pres- 
sure to  boost  business  taxes  and  to  cut  those 
of  individuals.  The  reason  Is  fairly  simple: 
Many  people  find  their  taxes  going  up  faster 
than  Incomes.  That,  In  part.  Is  another  re- 
sult of  rampant  Inflation.  As  workers  get  pay 
raises,  they  find  themselves  climbing  Into 
higher-rate  tax  brackets. 

A  family  of  four  that  has  had  an  Increase 
In  Income  from  «20,000  In  1967  to  $28,800  In 
1974  has.  In  theory,  kept  up  with  Inflation. 
Income  before  taxes  and  cost  of  living  are 
both  44  per  cent  higher.  But  the  family's 
Social  Security  and  federal  income  taxes 
combined  are  up  76  per  cent.  Result:  less 
buying  power. 

out  of  control 
All  the  while.  Inflation  continues  to  feed 
on  Itself. 

Businessmen  expect  prices  to  go  still 
higher.  They  want  to  buy  materials  and 
equipment  before  that  happens.  They  place 
orders  far  In  advance,  build  up  inventories 
whenever  possible.  No  one  really  knows  how 
much  Is  stashed  away,  contributing  to  those 
price-boosting  shortages. 

The  same  inflationary  exj^ectatlona  make 


consumers  as  well  as  businessmen  believe  It 
Is  better  to  borrow  and  buy  than  to  save  and 
wait.  Individuals  and  corporations  took  on 
more  new  debt  last  year  than  ever  before — 
220  billion  dollars'  worth.  And  that  demand 
for  credit,  in  turn,  helped  to  push  Interest 
rates  to  their  present  peaks. 

The  high  interest  rates  add  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and,  at  the  same  time,  make 
It  more  dlfBcult  for  Industry  to  finance  the 
facilities  needed  to  expand  output. 

Workers,  whose  pay  raises  generally  lagged 
behind  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  llvmg  last  year, 
want  bigger  Increases  this  year  and  the  pro- 
tection of  escalator  clauses  In  their  union 
contracts.  Bigger  "pay  raises.  In  turn,  are  ex- 
pected to  add  a  new  "cost-push"  dimension 
to  inflation. 

The  experts  say  that,  somehow,  "inflation- 
ary expectations"  have  to  be  uprooted.  If 
economists  are  right,  that  won't  be  done 
without  changing  a  number  of  Ideas  and  at- 
titudes that  have  been  popular  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more. 

A  Lesson  Fhom  Eubopeans  on  Beating  Cost 
OF  LrviNG 

Across  the  heartland  of  Industrial  Europe — 
from  Britain  to  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
Italy  to  Sweden — people  are  offering  this  les- 
son to  Americans : 

A  typical  family  has  little  chance  of 
outmaneuverlng  Inflation — but  It  Is  p>ossl- 
ble  to  survive. 

Britons  are  eating  less  beef,  giving  up  for- 
eign vacations  and  donating  less  to  charities. 
But  still  their  savings  shrivel,  and  their 
prices  roar  upward. 

Some  Parisians  are  forsaking  a  decades- 
old  custom  and  entertaining  business  ac- 
quaintances at  home  Instead  of  In  a  cafe. 

Newlyweds  In  Rome,  faced  with  rents  that 
take  half  their  income,  are  trying  to  balance 
things  out  by  buying  less  meat,  more  chicken 
and  eggs. 

In  Bonn,  capital  of  West  Germany,  where 
Inflation  Is  "only"  7.1  per  cent  a  year  at  latest 
count,  grocer  Adolf  Scheben  says: 

"I  have  to  charge  30  per  cent  more  for 
A  pound  of  margarine  than  I  did  four 
months  ago.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  try  to 
break  even  and  hope  that  I  survive  untU 
things  take  a  turn  for  the  better." 

Until  recently,  inflation  elsewhere  has 
generally  exceeded  that  In  the  U.S.  As  late 
as  1973,  the  cost  of  living  In  the  U.S.  rose 
less  than  In  any  major  Industrial  nation  In 
Western  Eurc^je. 

But  now  Americans  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  living  that  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  wrestling 
with  for  years. 

Staff  members  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" In  Europe  cabled  these  reports  of  how 
families,  bxislnesses  and  governments  have 
tried  to  cope  with  inflation: 

LONDON 

Britons'  attempts  to  maintain  their  tra- 
ditional ways  of  life  In  the  face  of  Inflation 
are  being  tightly  squeezed,  and  prospects  for 
the  future  are  gloomy. 

Average  earnings  were  up  14  per  cent  in 
the  year  ending  last  March,  half  a  per  cent 
more  than  prices.  But  economists  now  see 
an  annual  rate  of  Inflation  of  20  per  cent  for 
the  next  two  years — and  a  drop  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  5  per  cent. 

In  a  country  where  wages  are  well  below 
those  m  the  U.S. — a  typical  auto  worker  may 
make  about  $515  a  month  and  many  profes- 
sionals are  paid  less  than  $10,000  a  year — 
workers  are  hit  hard  by  price  rises.  Those  on 
fixed  Incomes  are  hurt  even  worse. 

"Our  first  priority  Is  food,  everything  we 
buy  Is  the  cheapest,"  says  the  wife  of  a  re- 
tired Army  officer.  "We've  cut  baths  to  two  a 
week  Insteswl  of  one  a  day  to  save  the  cost 
of  heating  water.  Soap  ends  are  crushed  to- 
gether and  used  again.  We  have  hot  water 
for  two  hours  a  day  only." 
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The  effects  of  inflation  are 
many  areas. 

T7ie  inflation  parade  in  Eurppe 
[In  percent] 

United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Sweden 

Netherlands  _- 

France  

Switzerland    

Austria 

Belgium 

West   Germany 

Source. — Organization    for   Eco4omlc 
operation  and  Development. 

Abandoned  dogs 

The  Canine  Defense  League  says 
ber  of  abandoned  dogs,  espiecially 
is  growing  ao  pet-food  prices  rise. 

Sales  of  beef  and  lamb  are  dowi  i 
bit    is    up.    Pub    managers    find 
crowds  eating  less — and  drinking 
don's  14.000  restaurants,  where  a 
priced  dinner  for  two  can  cost  $25 
clpatlng  what  experta  call  "th« 
out  In  decades"  as  more  families 

Stock-market  investments  have 
Ctolor-TV  sales  are  plummeting  and 
having  appliances  repaired  rather 
placing  them. 

Housing  Is  a  special  problem, 
have  doubled  since  1970  and 
class  houses  are  going  for  $100,000 
More  families  are  buying  rundown 
unfashionable  areas  to  repair  as  ' 
self"  projects. 

Britons   who  have   been  able   U  i 
abroad   and  send   their  children 
schools  are  facing  a  change  tn 
days  now  are  likely  to  be  at  a 
and  rising  costs  may  soon  make 
education  the  exclusive  preser\'e 
rich. 

"I  suppose  I'm  numbered  by  li 
month  to  EQonth,"  says  a 
school.  "Every  penny  I  tarn  Is 
our     furniture     Is    secondhand 
stoppied  replacing  it.  Even  the 
which   broke   down   recently,   has 
repaired." 

Government  programs  to  curb 
eluding   subatdiee   on   such   staple 
bread  and  butter,  have  had  little 

PABIS 

French  consumers  staged  a  bu 
early    this   year,    stocking   up   on 
and   clothing   in   an   effort   to 
inflation.  But  spending  now  has 
and  economists  expect  it  to  stay 
while. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year, 
been  running  at  an  annual  rate 
cent.  Wages  have  not  kept  pace. 

With   a  skilled   French   workmafi 
about   $500   a   month,  food   costs 
half  his  Income.  Yet  few  French  fi 
cutting  back  except  as  a  last 
also  keep  using  their  cars,  even 
now   costs   about   $1.25   a  gallon, 
plan  to  take  their  prized  summer 
although    cheaper    camping    tripw 
coming  popular.  So  are  other 

A  new  apartment  Is  postponed: 
no  longer  runs  out  casually  to  a  " 
drink,  much  less  to  a  restaurant 
Says  one  wife: 

"Meat   Is   still   vital.   But   I'm 
our    clothes   and   shopping   arouni  I 
cheapest  food  lines.  We're  not 
curtains  and  we  don't  go  out  any 
cept  to  visit  otir  family  or  the 

Rising  costs  have  forced  a  numb^ 
and  small  factories  into  bankru; 
businessmen,  finding   it  harder 
to  get  credit,  are  uneasy  about 
policies  which  have  been  aimed 
and  full  employment  rather  tha^ 
Inflation. 
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BONN 

West  Germany's  current  antl-lnflatlon 
performance  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  world. 
Statistics  even  show  that  the  German  wage 
earner  is  slightly  better  off  than  a  year  ago. 
Average  real  Income  is  up  2  per  cent  because 
pay  increases  of  13  per  cent  have  run  ahead 
of  price  rises. 

For  example.  Matthias  Kurz.  an  auto 
worker  In  Cologne  who  earns  about  $800  a 
month,  calculates  his  real  Income  Is  up  about 
4  per  cent.  His  wife  also  works  part  time  as 
a  niu^e.  The  Kurzes  pay  $160  a  month  in 
rent  and  visit  Italy  or  Yugoslavia  every  year. 

"I  go  to  great  lengths  to  find  out  where  I 
can  buy  what  I  need  at  the  cheapest  prices," 
he  says.  "If  I  would  have  to  reduce  my 
spending  greatly,  I'd  cut  down  first  on  my 
smoking  and,  secondly,  skip  the  holiday 
abroad." 

Vacations  at  home 

Other  German  families  are  economizing, 
especially  on  vacations.  One  survey  shows 
that  half  of  the  families  with  three  or  more 
chUdren — and  a  third  of  those  with  two — 
will  stay  home  this  slimmer. 

Sales  of  new  homes  have  slowed,  and 
bankruptcies  among  builders  have  become 
frequent. 

Less-than-Uixurlous  apartments  priced  at 
$100,000-plus  here  and  In  other  cities  are 
moving  slowly. 

In  a  country  where  pensioners  may  get  only 
$250  a  month  and  a  dozen  eggs  cost  $1.40, 
a  pound  of  butter  $1.60,  and  a  pound  of 
coffee  $4,  Mr.  Scheben,  the  grocer,  notes 
customers  are  more  and  more  careful  about 
what  they  buy. 

Goverimient  policies  are  given  credit  for 
softening  the  Impact  of  Inflation.  A  stabiliza- 
tion program  last  year  included  an  11  per 
cent  tax  on  investments  and  cancellation  of 
depreciation  allowances  on  construction. 
Although  much  of  this  package  has  now  been 
repealed,  the  centred  bank  has  kept  its  tight- 
money  policy. 

Other  strengths  of  the  Germans,  some 
experts  point  out,  are  a  vivid  memory  of 
disastrous  Inflations  In  the  past  and  the  repu- 
tation workers  here  have  of  working  harder 
than  those  In  other  countries. 


As  most  salaries  tmd  wages  Increase  auto- 
matically with  the  cost  of  living,  Switzerlemd 
has  been  pinched  less  by  inflation  than  other 
countries. 

StUl,  with  constimer  prices  up  10  per  cent 
from  last  year,  many  Swiss  are  uneasy  about 
the  continuing  spiral.  As  a  construction 
worker  here  says : 

"Nobody  wants  his  pay  to  fall  behind,  but 
this  race  of  wages  and  prices  makes  no  sense. 
In  the  end  it's  the  little  man  who's  going  to 
suffer." 

Although  the  automatic  pay  increases  gen- 
erally have  exceeded  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  some  Swiss  find  their  purchasing 
power  eroding.  For  one  thing,  they  say,  the 
ofBclal  statistics  tend  to  underestimate  the 
peal  cost  of  living.  Also,  the  graduated  Income 
tax  takes  bigger  and  bigger  bites  from  the 
increased  wages. 

ROMS 

On  the  surface,  Italians  seem  to  be  spend- 
ing money  with  the  same  light-hearted  atti- 
tude as  a  year  ago.  Shops  and  movies  are 
crowded.  So  are  the  highways,  even  though 
gasoline's  price  has  gone  up  45  per  cent. 

Behind  this  facade,  however,  there  are 
serious  problems.  Inflation  has  hit  hard  at 
workers  who  make  about  $350  a  month  in 
heavy  Industry. 

Housing  costs  have  risen  40  per  cent  in  the 
last  year. 

Apartments  in  Rome  now  may  cost  up  to 
$70,000  for  four  rooms.  Rents  for  two-room 
flats,  from  $100  to  $170  a  month,  eat  up  half 
the  take-home  pay  of  some  younger  workers. 


Two  or  three  jobs 

To  keep  up  the  spending,  many  Italians  are 
dipping  Into  their  savings  or  taking  extra 
Jobs.  A  survey  showed  1  out  of  every  4  workers 
has  two  Jobs  and  1  In  6  has  three. 

Consumers  are  more  selective.  Sales  of  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics  are  down.  Housevrives. 
faced  with  a  Jump  In  olive-oil  prices  of  from 
$1.90  a  liter  last  year  to  more  than  $3  now, 
are  learning  to  cook  with  margarine. 

Italians  still  crowd  the  roads  in  large  num- 
bers on  week-ends,  but  many  seem  to  be 
choosing  beaches  closer  to  home  and  taking 
picnic  lunches  instead  of  eating  In  restau- 
rants. Gasoline  consumption  Is  down  by  20 
per  cent  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Businesses  so  far  have  fared  better  than 
the  workers,  but  many  businessmen  are  wary 
of  the  future — with  more  trouble  getting 
credit  and  interest  rates  bound  to  be  blghei 
than  the  15  per  cent  prime  rate  now  in  effect 

Mr.  BRCMrK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress  for  11*^  years  now.  In 
those  11^2  years  we  have  never  had  a 
surplus,  except  for  1  year,  1969.  Every 
other  year  there  has  been  a  deficit,  rang- 
ing from  $4.8  billion  in  1963,  the  first 
year  In  which  I  served  in  the  House,  to 
a  high  of  $25.2  billion  in  1968. 

The  projected  deficit  this  yeau:  ranges 
in  estimates  from  $11  billion  to  $15  bil- 
lion, and  some  say  it  may  be  as  high  as 
$20  billion. 

The  Federal  debt  has  gone  up  frwn 
$310  billion  to  $485  billion,  and  we  are 
presently  considering  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  inflation, 
we  had  better  start  with  our  own  house 
here  in  the  Congress.  We  have  increased 
Federal  spending  by  almost  200  percent 
In  these  ll'i  years,  from  $111  billion  to 
a  proposed  $305  billion  budget  offered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  simply  cannot  ask  the  American 
people  to  tighten  their  belt,  to  go  with- 
out meat,  to  reduce  their  grocery  pur- 
chases, to  reduce  their  health  purchases, 
housing,  and  clothing,  and  not  accept  a 
commensurate  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  asking  that  we  do — to  tighten 
our  belt,  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  UJS. 
Government  is  the  major  factor  in  aid- 
ing and  abetting  Inflaticm,  that  deficit 
spending  creates  Inflation  In  prices  and 
that  deficits  force  the  Government  Into 
the  money  market  to  borrow  which  in 
turn  forces  up  Interest  rates. 

As  a  result  we  now  have  an  11 -percent 
prime  interest  rate.  How  does  one  buy  a 
house  with  an  11-percent  Interest  rate? 
He  just  does  not  buy  a  house.  That  is 
what  is  happening. 

We  have  got  to  get  a  handle  on  infla- 
tion. We  have  no  choice.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Congress  to  criticize  banks  for  charg- 
ing their  interest  rates  or  people  for 
excessive  spending.  The  leadership  is 
here.  That  leadership  has  got  to  be 
exercised. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  President  is  of  my 
party.  The  party  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  problem.  The  problem  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  exercise  a 
great  deal  more  restraint  than  It  has. 
This  amendment  would  at  least  start  the 
process  of  placing  some  limitation  on  our 
excesses.  We  have  no  alternative. 
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We  can  debate  the  priorities.  We  can 
pass  a  budget  bill,  and  we  have  done  it, 
and  the  budget  reform  bill  is  a  good 
bill:  but  until  we  accept  the  personal, 
individual  responsibility  and  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  halt  the  impact  of  taxes 
and  prices  on  the  American  people,  we 
simply  are  not  living  up  to  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  have  been  saying  through- 
out my  public  life  that  it  is  essential,  if 
we  are  to  get  inflation  under  control, 
that  Congress  discipline  itself  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  causes  Government  to  Uve 
within  its  means.  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
structive amendment. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  it  gives 
discretion  to  the  administration  as  to 
where  the  cuts  in  spending  should  be 
made.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct,  but 
as  I  said,  if  we  act  now,  Congress  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  and  actions  by  the  authorizing 
committees  to  make  our  own  determina- 
tions. If  we  do  not  do  that,  then  it  would 
have  to  be  up  to  the  President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  we  could  go  either 
way? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  can  live  within  the 
spirit  of  it  ourselves  through  the  appro- 
priation process. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  The 
point  is,  there  will  be  a  ceiling.  We  would 
be  assured  of  that.  As  far  as  the  public 
Is  concerned,  they  do  not  care  who  does 
it,  so  long  as  it  is  done. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  certainly  support  the  amendment. 
I  will  raise  this  caution  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  rule  of  germaneness  may 
be  raised  and  pressed  in  conference,  and 
I  am  not  terribly  sanguine  about  having 
this  amendment  survive  in  conference. 
I  hope  it  will.  If  I  am  one  of  the  conferees, 
I  certainly  shall  support  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friends  from  Wisconsin  and 
Tennessee  that  this  spending  ceiling 
passed  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  on 
May  9,  as  I  recall,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  31. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  we 
might  have  a  decision  now  as  to  whether 
the  Senator  is  going  to  request  a  rollcall 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  support.  I  do 
think  under  the  circumstances,  even 
though  we  did  have  a  rollcall  on  a  simi- 
lar amendment  before,  we  should  have 
a  rollcall  on  this  one.  As  the  Senator 
from  Texas  hsis  pointed  out,  It  will  have 
a  tough  time  in  conference  as  It  Is.  so 


It  is  very  important  to  get  every  Senator 
on  record  on  this  amendment,  because 
this  will  be  the  best  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  ceiling.  For  those  reasons,  I 
think  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  record 
vote.  It  will  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  consumed  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute. 

CONTROL  OF  TIME  ON  S.  2784 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  instead  of 
Mr.  Thurmond  having  control  on  the  one 
side  with  respect  to  S.  2784,  which  is  the 
•Vietnam  veterans'  bill  that  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Mr.  Hansen's  name  be  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


PRESERVATION  OP  WILDERNESS 
AREAS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  message 
is  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  is  no  greater  challenge  facing 
America  today  than  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  energy  resources. 

As  we  move  toward  national  self-suffi- 
ciency in  energy,  however,  we  must  be 
diligent  in  protecting  and  preserving  our 
natural  heritage  of  unspoiled  wilderness 
areas  and  the  ecosystems  which  they 
support. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  and  pursuant 
to  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  I  am  to- 
day proposing  15  new  additions  to  our 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. These  additions  comprise  more  than 
6  million  acres  and  would  nearly  double 
existing  wilderness  acreage. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  once  again  that  Congress 
enact  the  eastern  wilderness  legislation 
I  recently  submitted,  now  embodied  in 
legislation  labeled  S.  2487  and  H.R.  10469. 
On  May  31,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
which  would  designate  certain  wilderness 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
Senate  bill.  I  believe,  is  inadequate.  I 
urge  the  House  to  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  wilderness  legisla- 
tion incorporating  the  Administration 
proposal,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
adopt  it  as  the  most  balanced  approach 
to  studying  and  designating  wilderness 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Briefly  described,  the  additions  I  am 
proposing  today  are : 

(1)  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Ore- 
gon— 122,400  acres.  Crater  Lake  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  country  and,  in  its 
ancient  caldera  setting,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by 
rugged  and  varied  terrain,  most  of  which 
is  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

(2)  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
California — 2,510  acres  of  Sonoran  desert 
land.  Located  in  one  of  the  hottest  and 
driest  areas  of  the  country — rainfall 
averages  only  4.73  inches  per  year — this 
refuge  is  the  home  of  such  rare  or  en- 
dangered species  as  the  Yuma  clapper 
rail,  the  Gila  monster,  and  the  peregrine 
falcon. 

(3)  Semidi  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Alaska — 256,000  acres  comprising  nine 
islands  and  surrounding  submerged  lands 
in  the  western  Gulf  of  Alaska.  The  ref- 
uge's fragile  estuarine  system  is  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  vast  colonies  of  sea  birds 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife. 

(4)  Hawaiian  Islands  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Hawaii— 1,742  acres  on  vari- 
ous islets  and  reefs  distributed  among 
some  800  miles  of  ocean  between  the 
main  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Midway  Is- 
land. Among  the  rare  forms  of  wildlife 
found  within  this  refuge  are  the  Laysan 
teal,  found  only  on  Laysan  Island;  the 
Hawaiian  monk  seal;  and  the  green  sea 
turtle. 

(5)  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Illinois — 4,050  acres.  This  refuge 
is  a  haven  for  such  migratory  waterfowl 
as  Canada  geese,  snow  and  blue  geese, 
and  mallard  ducks. 

(6)  Zion  National  Park,  UtPh— 120,620 
acres.  This  park  is  a  superlative  example 
of  the  effect  of  erosion  on  an  uplifted 
plateau.  The  great  bulk  of  its  towering 
peaks  and  pinnacles,  arches,  and  natural 
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bridges  are  recommended  fc  r  wilderness 
designation. 

(7)  Katmal  National  Monument,  Alas- 
ka— 2,603,547  acres.  Situat(<l  near  the 
base  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsu  a,  this  mas- 
sive area  comprises  three  tntirely  dif- 
ferent ecosystems:  a  coastal  area  dotted 
with  fjord-like  bays;  a  mountainous  area 
atop  ancient  volcanic  base  nent  rocks ; 
and  a  plain  crisscrossed  by  :  akes  of  gla- 
cial origin. 

(8>  Rice  Lake  and  Mille  Lies  National 
Wildlife  Refuges.  Minnesota— 1,407 
acres.  Consisting  largely  of  bog.  forest, 
and  lakes.  Rice  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  supports  a  variety  cf  birds,  no- 
tably the  ring-necked  duck.  Both  of  the 
islands  which  constitute  the  small,  near- 
by Mille  Lacs  National  Wilillife  Refuge 
are  also  included  in  this  recon  imendation. 

(9)  Glacier  National  Park  Montana — 
927,550  acres.  Located  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Montana,  '  his  park — 
nearly  all  of  which  is  suitaale  for  wil- 
derness designation — contaiis  some  50 
small  glaciers  and  200  lakes. 

(10)  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Montana — 32,350  acres.  Al- 
though It  harbors  a  multitule  of  ducks, 
as  well  as  such  mammals  as  moose,  elk, 
deer,  and  antelope,  the  prim  ary  purpose 
of  this  refuge  is  to  protect  tl  e  once-r^Te 
trumpeter  swan,  largest  of  all  American 
waterfowl. 

(11)  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash- 
ington— 862.139  acres.  The  h  )me  of  more 
than  50  wildlife  species,  this  landscape 
of  rain  forests  and  seashor*  lies  in  the 
wettest  winter  climate  in  tie  lower  49 
States. 

(12)  Tamarac  National  7'ildllfe  Ref- 
uge, Miimesota — 2,138  acres  One  of  the 
most  important  sanctuarieii  along  the 
Mississippi  Flyway,  this  area  hosts  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  ducks  durini ;  the  annual 
nesting  season. 

(13)  Rocky  Mountain  Nalonal  Park, 
Colorado — 239,835  acres  chai  acterized  by 
massive  peaks,  Alpine  lakes,  and  moun- 
tain forests.  Among  the  wl  dlif e  found 
here  are  wapiti,  mule  deer,  :  md  bighorn 
shccD 

(14)  Misslsquol  National  T?  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Vermont — 620  acres,  llocated  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  Canadian  border, 
this  refuge  supports  primarily  waterfowl 
but  also  a  population  of  100  whitetall 
deer,  a  species  which  was  ^11  but  non- 
existent in  this  area  30  yeiirs  ago. 

(15)  Unlmak  Islands  (Aleiltian  Islands 
National  WUdlife  Refuge) ,  A)aska^973,- 
000  acres.  A  rich  diversity  of  wildlife.  In- 
cluding the  Alaskan  brown  t  ear  and  the 
once-rare  sea  otter,  inhabit 
Its  scenic  coastline,  rugged 
and  volcanic  remnants  mak;  the  island 
ideal  for  the  study  of  Interrel  ated  marine 
and  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

In  addition,  two  proposals  which  have 
been  previously  submitted  — Pinnacles 
National  Monument  and  Se  juola-Eangs 
Canyon  National  Parks,  all  In  Califor- 
nia— have  been  augmented  by  sufficient 
acreage  to  warrant  resubmission  to  the 
Congress.  The  enlargementat  which  are 
attributable  to  revised  nuinai;ement  phi- 
losophy and  plans  and  the  rec  ent  acqulsl- 
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tion  of  private  inholdings,  amount  to 
5,970  acres  in  the  case  of  Pinnacles  and 
68,800  acres  in  the  case  of  Sequoia-Kings 
Canyon. 

Three  other  areas — previously  pro- 
posed— Cabeza  Prieta  Game  Range, 
Arizona;  Desert  National  Wildlife  Range, 
Nevada;  and  Glacier  Bay  National  Mon- 
ument, Alaska — contain  surface  lands 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  How- 
ever, because  two  of  these  areas  are  open 
to  mining,  and  all  three  may  contain 
minerals  vital  to  the  national  interest 
and  have  not  been  subjected  to  adequate 
mineral  surveys,  I  am  reconunending 
that  action  on  these  proposals  be  de- 
ferred pending  the  completion  of  such 
surveys. 

After  a  review  of  roadless  areas  of 
5.000  acres  or  more  and  roadless  islands, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
cluded that  seven  areas  are  not  suitable 
for  preservation  as  part  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  These 
are:  Savannah  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Georgia;  Little  Pend  OreUle  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  Tumbull  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Washington; 
Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  National  Bison  Range,  Montana;  Na- 
tional Elk  Refuge,  Wyoming;  and  Hori- 
con  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  this  message.  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  to  the  Congress 
letters  and  reports  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  regarding  these  wilderness 
proposals.  I  concur  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  in  each  case,  and 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  aU  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  June  13,  1974. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frwn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  joint  resolution  (8. J.  Res. 
202)  designating  the  premises  occupied 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  Vice  President, 
effective  upon  the  termination  of  service 
of  the  incumbent  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H  Jl.  11221)  to  provide 


for  deposit  insurance  for  public  units  and 
to  increase  deposit  insurance  from  $20.- 
000  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  BR<X:k.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Proxmire-Brock  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  was  to  post- 
pone votes  until  12  o'clock.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  for  the  vote,  and  that  we  be 
allowed  to  offer  further  amendments  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  amendment.  It  Is  highly  embarrass- 
ing. I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  pages  20,  strike  out  lines  6  through  18 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  rollowlng : 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  paragraph  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  obligations  authorized  to 
be  purchased  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  purchase  any  obligations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
•2,000,000,000.  The  authority  provided  In  this 
paragraph  shall  expire  August  10.  1975. 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection  may  be 
exercised  during  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Depository  Institutions  Amendments  of  1974 
only  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  certify  to  the  Congress  that  (1) 
alternative  means  cannot  be  effectively  em- 
ployed to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  continue  to  supply  reason- 
able amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket, and  (2)  the  ability  to  supply  such  funds 
is  substantially  Impaired  because  of  mone- 
tary stringency  and  rapidly  rising  Interest 
rates.  Any  funds  borrowed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan 
Banks  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee. 
Under  section  113  of  that  bill,  we  would 
Increase  the  Treasury's  authority  to  lend 
directly  to  the  home  loan  banks  by  an 
additional  $3  billion.  Presently,  the 
Treasury's  authority  is  limited  to  $4  bil- 
lion in  standby  authority. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  of  the 
bill  is  to  replenish  the  funds  which  the 
President  announced  on  May  10  of  this 
year  would  be  used  in  a  new  mortgage 
ccHnmitment  program  designed  to  help 
housing.  Under  that  program  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  Is  authorized 
to  buy  up  to  $3  billion  in  new  conven- 
tional mortgages  from  savings  institu- 
tions during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
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The  financing  for  this  program  would 
come  directly  from  the  Treasury,  under 
statutory  standby  loan  authority.  The 
additional  $3  billion  authorized  by  this 
section  of  the  bill  would  be  used  to  re- 
plenish the  $3  billion  used  under  this 
new  program,  thereby  retaining  $4  bil- 
lion in  unused  standby  funds  at  the 
Treasury. 

The  authors  of  this  provision  intended, 
of  course,  that  this  new  authority  would 
be  temporary,  expiring  on  Augtist  10, 
1975.  But  the  trouble  with  this  provision, 
as  is  so  often  true  in  other  cases,  is  that 
It  could  become  permanent  lending  au- 
thority. For  that  reason,  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  section  of  the  bill 
wliich  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  certify  each 
quarter  that  the  conditions  which  war- 
ranted the  extension  of  fvmds  to  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. If  they  are  not,  then  any  funds 
made  available  imder  this  lending  au- 
thority would  have  to  be  paid  back  and 
could  not  be  extended  again  imtil  such 
conditions  reappear.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  would  raise  the  Treasury's 
lending  authority  by  $2  billion,  rather 
than  by  $3  billion. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  the  funds  which  the  Treasury 
supplies  to  the  home  loan  banks  are 
truly  used  for  an  emergency  situation, 
or  imder  conditions  wtiich  truly  warrant 
such  action.  The  replenishment  of  these 
funds,  as  provided  in  this  section  of  H.R. 
11221,  creates  an  Illusion  that  housing 
can  be  helped  over  the  long  run  through 
direct  Treasury  financing.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Treasury  itself 
must  turn  around  and  borrow  these 
funds,  thereby  increasing  the  demand  for 
funds  in  the  open  market  smd  pushing 
lip  interest  rates.  This,  in  turn,  only  ac- 
centuates the  problems  which  thrift  in- 
stitutions face  when  interest  rates  in- 
crease. 

The  other  problem  with  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  that  it  creates  a  direct  pipe- 
line from  the  Treasury  to  housing.  Other 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  equally  af- 
fected by  high  Interest  rates,  and  their 
cause  is  as  just  as  that  of  housing.  What 
we  are  Initiating  is  not  only  a  step  In 
the  direction  of  nationalizing  our  hous- 
ing markets,  but  opening  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  other  demands  as  equally 
imiwrtant  can  be  met  through  direct 
Treasury  financing. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
would  help  to  tissure  that  the  funds  to 
be  used  In  the  President's  new  program 
will  be  used  only  as  conditions  warrant, 
and  that  the  extension  of  funds  to  hous- 
ing at  this  time  Will  be  truly  temporary, 
as  Intended  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  we  should  do  our 
best  to  restrain  Federal  lending  as  well 
as  Federal  spending  at  this  time,  because 
whatever  action  we  take  to  provide  more 
funds  from  the  Federal  <3ovemment  to 
the  private  sector  Is  Inflationary. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  no  question 


that  the  area  that  has  been  hardest  hit 
by  high  interest  rates  is  home  building, 
and  I  just  disagree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee  when  he  says  that  other 
sectors  are  equally  affected  by  high  in- 
terest rates. 

They  just  are  not.  Cooperate  borrow- 
ing is  affected,  but  not  nearly  so  dras- 
tically as  housing.  Housing  has  already 
suffered  a  catastrophic  reduction  of  al- 
most 30  percent,  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

The  corporate  sector  is  booming;  they 
have  the  biggest  increase  in  plant  and 
equipment  in  history,  the  biggest  increase 
ever.  It  is  an  enormous  increase. 

Therefore,  for  this  reason,  I  am  reluc- 
tant see  any  cutback  in  the  $3  billion  we 
provided  for  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  is  a  way,  as  the  Senator  properly 
said,  of  getting  money  into  the  housing 
sector.  The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  pro- 
vides the  funding,  of  course,  for  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  fimds  for  mortgages  in 
this  country . 

Housing  is  in  such  dire  straits  that  the 
estimates  now  are  that  we  will  have 
housing  starts  of  about  1.6  million  this 
year,  which  is  1  million  starts  below  our 
goal,  and  far  below  what  we  had  last 
year. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades  is  close  to  9  percent.  So  when  we 
employ  more  people  and  have  more  re- 
sources, it  is  less  inflationary  than  it  is 
in  most  other  areas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  support  an  amendment  vitiat- 
ing the  sectors  taken  by  the  committee 
providing  $3  billion  for  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  make  available  for  hous- 
ing when  they  so  desperately  need  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senctcr  yield? 

Mr.  PROXT.IIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  vei-y  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  the  Senator  says.  I  am 
so  concerned  with  the  direct  access  to 
the  Treasury  that  I  originally  thought  of 
simply  requiring  the  certification  and  - 1- 
lowlng  no  increase,  because  the  President 
has  already  announced  a  $10  billion  in- 
crease in  the  support  program  for  the 
housing  market. 

In  terms  of  our  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, coupled  with  the  private  pro- 
grams amounting  to  approximately  $45 
billion,  that  would  in  itself  be,  and  is, 
more  than  a  20-percent  Increase. 

Granting  that  the  basic  $4  billion  was 
an  emergency  reserve,  as  originally  in- 
tended, I  frankly  felt  that  I  had  to  com- 
promise with  myself.  So  I  did  initially 
suggest  a  $1  billion  Increase.  After  con- 
versation with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin we  made  It  $2  billion.  That  is  $12 
billion. 

That  is  well  in  excess  of  a  25-percent 
increase  in  fund  availability  for  housing. 
That  is  an  incredibly  large  amount  of 
money.  I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  can 
accept  the  modified  version  with  the  $2 
billion  limit.  I  fully  understand  his  con- 
cern, and  I  share  it;  I  think  he  is  correct 
in  saying  that  housing  has  been  affected 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
economy.  But  it  is  true  that  even  actions 


to  support  housing  can  sometimes  be 
counterproductive,  because  if  we  go  too 
much  to  the  marketplace  to  obtain  funds 
to  provide  for  Federal  assistance  to  bor- 
rowing for  any  purpose,  we  simply  fur- 
ther dislocate  the  market  and  force  in- 
terest rates  so  high  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  borrow,  no  matter  where  they 
get  the  money  from,  whether  Federal 
borrowing,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
or  anywhere  else. 

That  is  wliy  I  believe  a  more  moderate 
approach  is  warranted,  and  I  again  urge 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the  action 
that  he  and  I  just  toc^  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
by  $10  billion  is  one  way,  and  I  think 
pershaps  the  best  way,  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  Federal  borrowing  by  $10  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  completely  agree. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  combine  that  here  with  the 
channeling  of  a  relatively  modest  part 
of  it  into  the  housing  sector. 

There  is  just  no  free  lunch.  We  cainnot 
have  borrowing  of  $3  billion  for  any  pur- 
pose without  having  the  effect  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

But  I  think,  as  the  Senator  agrees,  one 
area  that  is  supersensitive,  terribly  sen- 
sitive, to  high  interest  rates  is  housing, 
because  a  person  pays  for  a  house  over  25 
or  30  years. 

The  high  interest  rates  enormously  ir  - 
crease  the  cost  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ments, and  automatically  take  literally 
millions  of  people  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  will  be 
happy — and  I  have  talked  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee — on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee,  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  might  point  out  that  In  addition  to 
the  $2  billion  limit,  he  also  has  some  ad- 
ditional restrictions  limiting  the  condi- 
tions under  wliich  even  that  $2  billion 
could  be  borrowed,  providing  that  alter- 
native means  cannot  be  effectively  em- 
ployed to  permit  members  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  system  to  continue  to  supply 
reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to  the 
mortgage  market,  and  furthermore  that 
this  $2  billion  can  only  be  used  if  the 
ability  to  supply  such  fimds  is  substan- 
tially impaired,  because  of  monetary 
stringency  and  rapidly  rising  interest 
rates. 

So  the  Senator  has  restrictions  al- 
ready built  in,  in  addition  to  the  fact  he 
is  reducing  the  amount  to  $2  billion.  So  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BR(X:k.  I  Uiank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  All  remaining  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbock)  . 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  i  o. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  proposed  budget  ^or  fiscal 
year  1975  is  a  breathtaking,  recdrdbreak- 
ing,  taxpayer-busting  $304.4  billion.  It 
contains  a  $9  billion  deficit  wtiich  can 
only  worsen  the  infiation  that  s  wrack- 
ing our  country. 

The  deficit  actually  is  wors«  than  it 
appears. 

The  Federal  funds  deficit  in  he  Pres- 
ident's budget  is  a  whopping  i  17.9  bil- 
lion. Part  of  this  is  covered  ii  the  re- 
porting of  the  unified  by  budget  by  an 
anticipated  $8.4  billion  surplus  in  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  aid  other 
trust  funds.  The  trust  funds  !  urplu.s— 
this  means  people  paid  more  tiust  fund 
taxes  than  they  had  to — will  I  ring  the 
unified  budget  deficit  down  to  a  jout  $9.4 
billion. 

But  $17.9  billion  or  $9.4  billion  are  too 
much. 

We  must  get  this  budget  into  balance. 
If  the  President  cannot  or  will  not  bal- 
ance his  budget — and  OMB  Director  Roy 
Ash  says  he  cannot  and  will  no ;  do  it — 
then  Congress  must  balance  it  for  him. 
And  we  must  make  a  balance*,  budget 
stick. 

■We  must  get  this  budget  into  balance 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  who  are 
being  hurt  badly  by  infiation. 

There  is  a  time  and  season  for  every- 
thing, but  this  is  not  the  seas(  n  for  a 
Federal  deficit  in  excess  of  $9  lilllon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  1  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  he  time 
to  be  charged  equally  to  both  si  des. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  c  erk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislatik'e  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  o'der  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Number  1426. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  a]  id  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerl :  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  IdaWo  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  loyja,  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  the  Senator  from  Loulsiaaa  (Mr! 
Long),  the  Senator  from  Oho  (Mr. 
Metzjjnbatjm)  .  the  Senator  from  West 
"Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  tie  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  fMr.  Talmaeje)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  i  nd  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McCrEE)  are 
absent  on  ofHclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senat  )r  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  and  t  le  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metca  :p)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  pres  »nt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  fron  West 
■Virginia  (Mr.  Rawdolph)  ,  and  tl  le  Sen- 
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ator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbr), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


(No.  254  Leg.] 

YEAS— 74 

Abourezk 

Ful  bright 

Packwood 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Beall 

Gurney 

Pell 

Bible 

Hansen 

Percy 

Brock 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Riblcoff 

Buckley 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Burdick 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Byrd, 

Holllngs 

Scott,  Hugh 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Huddleston 

Scott, 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 

WUllam  L. 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Case 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mathlaa 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Dole 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McOovern 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Williams 

Ervln 

Moss 

Young 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Fong 

Nunn 

NAYS— 12 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Javlts 

Bennett 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Blden 

Hruska 

Magnuson 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Baker 

Clark 

Metzenbaum 

BartleU 

Hathaway 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Long 

Symington 

Bentsen 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Chtirch 

Metcalf 

So  Mr.  Proxjure's  amendment  (No. 
1426)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  H.R. 
11221. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  22,  after  the  sentence  ending 
on  line  10,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 
(c)  (1)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission")  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  all  pertinent  matters  relating  to 
the  Expropriate  relationship  between  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  supervisory  agencies  and 


the  authority  of  States  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  borrowers  from  federally  char- 
tered financial  institutions  in  connection 
with  terms  and  conditions  applicable  to 
mortgage  loan  contracts  and  consumer  credit 
transactions,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
interest  rate  adjustment  clauses,  prepayment 
penalty  charges,  acceleration  clauses,  late 
payment  charges,  default  notices,  attorney 
fees,  or  maximum  Interest  charges.  In  con- 
ducting such  study,  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  and  with  appropriate  State  officials. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  its  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  or  administrative  action  as  it 
deems  appropriate  not  later  than  June  30, 
1975. 

( 3 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom 
for  their  conversations.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  will  please  take  his  seat. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Senator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 
The  Senate  will  be  called  to  order  if  con- 
fusion again  arises  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  Xo  section  114 
of  H.R.  11221  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs.  That  section  of  the  bill  would 
prohibit  any  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agency  from  adopting  or  enforcing  a  rule 
or  regulation  that  is  in  contravention  of 
a  State  law  or  regulation  designed  to  pro- 
tect borrowers  of  federally  chartered 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  intended  to  submit  an 
amendment  that  would  have  struck  the 
provision  in  section  114.  But,  I  intend  to 
replace  it  with  a  proposal  that  the  mat- 
ter, which  has  not  had  any  hearings,  be 
referred  for  a  year  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
After  discussing  this  with  the  author  of 
section  114  of  the  bill,  we  have  agreed, 
and  I  have  modified  my  original  amend- 
ment, to  allow  the  provision  to  remain  in 
the  bill  with  the  understanding  that  si- 
multaneously the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  will  for 
1  year  study  the  problem  and  report  back 
to  Congress. 

I  understand  this  is  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
who  is  the  author  of  the  original  pro- 
posal. If  it  is  acceptable  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted, 
and  that  we  can  go  to  third  reading 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Utah  that 
it  is,  indeed,  acceptable.  I  appreciate  the 
modification  very  much.  It  is  a  useful 
proposal  that  should  be  studied  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  include  In  the 
study  the  National  Association  of  Super- 
visors of  State  Banks  and  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe 
amendment  is  so  modified. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  would  include  as  consult- 
ants, in  the  study  called  for  by  the 
amendment,  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  State  Banks  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors  of  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  22.  after  the  sentence  ending  on 
line  10,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)(1)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") ,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Savings  and  Loan  Supervisors, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  all  pertinent  matters 
relating  to  the  appropriate  relationship  be- 
tween the  authority  of  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  eJxA  the  authority  of  States  with 
respect  to  the  protection  of  borrowers  from 
federally  chartered  financial  institutions  In 
connection  with  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  mortgage  loan  contracts  and  con- 
stimer  credit  transactions.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  interest  rate  adjustment 
clauses,  prepayment  penalty  charges,  acceler- 
ation clauses,  late  payment  charges,  default 
notices,  attorney  fees,  or  maximum  interest 
charges.  In  conducting  such  study,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  and  with  appropri- 
ate State  officials. 

(2)  The  Conmilssion  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  of  the  results  of  its  study, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation or  administrative  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate  not  later  than  June  30,  1975. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  but  to  ad- 
dress an  inquiry  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  question 
relates  specifically  to  the  amendment 
that  I  believe  was  adopted  earlier,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  believe  the 
amendment  has  been  adopted  which  al- 
lows tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  to  purchase  mortgages  pur- 
suant to  section  llu)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  Ohio  has  a  sizable 
group  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
insured  under  State  law,  which  at  pres- 
ent hold  about  5  percent  of  the  deposit 
assets  in  the  State. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  this 
amendment  allows  those  institutions  to 
participate  in  the  recently  announced 
$3  billion  program  to  provide  below-mar- 
ket  interest  rate  funds  to  be  used  for  resi- 
dential housing? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  the  same  be  true 
for  savings  and  loan  institutions  Insured 
by  an  entity  of  the  State  In  North  Caro- 
lina, Maryland,  and  Mississippi? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  but  I  cannot  be 
certain  about  the  States. 


Mr.  TAFT.  The  States  having  such 
laws. 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  it  is  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  my  question  would 
so  qualify  it;  only  when  it  is  a  subsidy 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 

Mr.  McINT"yRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
for  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  all  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  is  called  for.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  Chair  for  insist- 
ing that  there  be  order  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  Chair  will  persist  until  order  is 
secured.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate  Is 
in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resiuned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Pursuant  to  rule  XIX. 
Senators  will  go  to  their  seats  and  re- 
spond to  the  rollcall  from  there. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  will  conduct 
their  conversations  in  the  cloakrooms. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order  under  rule 
XIX.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

Will  Senators  conferring  retire  to  the 
cloakroom? 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  clerk  will  not 
proceed  imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Will  Senators  return  to  their  seats  and 
respond  to  the  rollcall  from  their  seats? 

Pursuant  to  rule  XIX,  the  clerk  will 
not  call  the  roll  until  Senators  have  re- 
sumed their  seats. 

The  rules  are  XII  and  XT. 

Mr.  IZOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, will  the  Chair  state  that  ruling 
again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
Senate  rule  XII,  Senators  will  return 
to  their  seats  and  respond  to  the  roll 
from  their  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
rule  requiring  a  Senator  to  respond  from 
his  seat.  I  am  all  for  enforcing  the  niles 
of  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no  such  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  xn.  the  Chair  has  the  authority  to 
request  Senators  to  return  to  their  seats. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Chair  has 
that  right,  but  there  is  no  rule  requiring 
Senators  to  respond  from  their  seats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Well,  the 
Chair  is  requiring  them  to  return  to 
their  seats  under  rule  XIX.  They  can  re- 
spond or  not 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  most  respectfully,  out  of 
friendly  argumentation,  that  there  is 
no  rule  vmder  which  the  Chair  can  ask 
a  Senator  to  take  his  seat,  unless  he  has 
spoken  in  a  derogatory  manner  concern- 
ing another  Senator  or  another  State, 
and  enforce  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate  is 
not  in  order  in  the  course  of  a  rollcall. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chair  is  correct.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withhold  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  rollcall 
is  in  progress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  rollcall 
is  in  progress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  my  name  is  on  the  roll- 
call as  having  voted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recorded. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Now 
the  Chair  can  proceed.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  to  the  Chair,  again  in  a 
friendly  way,  the  Chair  always  has  the 
last  word.  [Laughter.] 

The  rollcall  was  concluded  and  the 
vote  recapitulated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
absent  on  oflacial  business. 
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Senator 
eich 


I  also  announce  that  the  Sena 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  METciLF 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  lojwa 
Clark  ) ,  the  Senator  from  West 
I  Mr.  Randolph  ) ,  and  the 
Ohio  <  Mr.  Metzenbaum  )  would 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce 
Senator  from  Tennessee   iMr. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ( 
LETT',  and  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  are  necessarily 

The  result  was  annoimced — 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  biU  (H.R.  11221)  was 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as 
"A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  laws 
to  the  regulation  of  depository 
tions,  to  establish  a  National 
on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presiderit 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
teclxnical  and  clerical  correction^ 
engrossment  of  the  Senate 
to  H.R.  11221,  and  that  the  bUl  b€ 
as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

:he  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
and  request  a  conference  with 
of  Representatives  on  the  dis^gr 
votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and 
Chair  be   authorized  to  appoint 
ferees. 

The    motion    was    agreed 
the    Presiding    Officer 
Sparkman,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bewnett,  Mr 
and  Mr.  Brock  conferees  on  the 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.R.  11221 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PURCHASE  OF  SERVICES  AND  PROD- 
UCTS OF  THE  BLIND  AND  OTHER- 
WISE HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  11143.  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  11143,  an  act  to  redesignate  the  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  of  Products  and  Services 
of  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
as  the  Committee  for  Purchases  From  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  to 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
such  committee  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \s^ithout 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  that  the  text  of  Calendar  No. 
880.  S.  2687.  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  agreement  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11143)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
slight  difference  in  the  title.  I  move  that 
the  title  be  amended  to  comply  with  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  create  a  Committee  on  Pur- 
chases of  Blind-Made  Products,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  25,  1938 
(41  U.S.C.  4&-48C) . 

JAVrrS-WAGNER-O'DAT     LEGISTATION     AIDS 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped.  I  am  pleased  to  support  S. 
2687,  the  1974  amendment  to  the  Javlts- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act.  This  legislation  In- 
troduced by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  provides  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years  for  the  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase of  Products  and  Services  of  the 
Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped. 
It  makes  other  important  improvements 


to  this  program  which  provides  vital  job 
opportunities  for  the  blind  and  severely 
handicapped. 

The  Committee  for  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  ond  Other 
Severely  Handicapped  is  the  successor  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Purchase  of  Blind- 
Made  Products  which  was  established  by 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  1938.  That  act 
gave  the  blind  a  special  priority  in  selhng 
certain  products  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  amended  in  1971  by  Public 
Law  92-28  which  extended  the  coverage 
of  the  act  to  other  severely  handicapped 
persons  and  broadened  its  scope  to  in- 
clude services  as  well  as  commodities.  In 
1973.  the  act  was  further  amended  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  the  statu- 
tory committee  from  $200,000  to  $240,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  The  authorization 
under  these  amendments  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  committee  performs  a  valuable 
service  for  many  severely  disabled  Amer- 
icans by  increasing  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  these  handicapped  indi- 
viduals and,  where  possible,  preparing 
them  to  engage  in  normal  competitive 
employment. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  statutory 
committee  certified  37  new  groups  of 
commodities  and  20  services  for  priority 
procurement  by  the  Government  from 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped 
workshops.  These  additions  have  an  an- 
nual sales  value  of  about  $5.7  million  and 
provide  jobs  for  over  600  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  Work- 
shop sales  to  the  Government  in  fiscal 
year  1973  were  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion, an  Increase  of  $5  million  over  the 
previous  year. 

Over  5,000  handicapped  persons  are 
now  employed  in  some  80  sheltered  work- 
shops providing  goods  and  services  for  the 
Government  and  other  organizations — 
private  and  pubUc.  The  average  annual 
wage  for  these  workers  is  approximately 
$3,640.  Due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Purchase  of  Prod- 
ucts and  Services  of  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped,  these  individuals 
are  now  gainfully  employed  and  thus  are 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
their  own  support.  The  small  sum  appro- 
priated annually  for  the  statutory  com- 
mittee is  a  constructive  investment  in  our 
human  resources. 

S.  2678  provides  a  continuing  author- 
ization to  the  Javits-Wagner-O'Day 
committee  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary" for  its  operations.  It  anticipated 
that  its  appropriation  will  remain  at  a 
level  of  $250,000  to  $300,000  over  the  next 
3  or  4  years. 

This  measure  would  increase  the  com- 
mittee membership  from  14  to  15  mem- 
bers by  adding  a  fourth  public  member, 
who  would  be  a  person  with  knowledge  of 
problems  associated  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  who  are  not 
blind.  One  member  currently  represents 
that  group  as  well  as  the  blind.  Under  the 
bill,  this  member  would  represent  only 
the  blind  in  the  future. 

The  bill  also  shortens  the  title  of  the 
committee  to  "Committee  for  Purchases 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped."  The  word  "severely"  is  re- 
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tained  in  the  bill  as  reported.  It  was 
omitted  by  oversight  when  the  bill  was 
introduced. 

Finally,  S.  2687  clarifies  the  definition 
of  "direct  labor"  so  that  it  expressly 
covers  the  provision  of  services  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  of  commodities. 

Last,  express  my  genuine  appreciation 
to  Senator  Javits.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  for  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. He  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
proponents  of  this  measure,  having  in- 
troduced this  bill,  and  also  the  1971  and 
1973  amendments.  His  dedication  to  this 
program  is  reflected  by  the  inclusion  of 
his  name  in  the  title  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  support  the  passage  of  the  Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  Amendment  of  1974. 
The  handicapped  need  the  help  of  the 
Congress  so  they  may  better  help  them- 
selves and  then  help  others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  has  pointed 
out,  the  measure  before  us.  S  2687,  ex- 
tends the  Javits-Wagner-OT>ay  Act. 
While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  minor 
measure  for  the  Senate — and  it  is  over- 
shadowed by  much  other  major  legisla- 
tion— the  more  than  5.000  people  who 
work  in  workshops  who  would  otherwise 
not  be  employed  were  it  not  for  the  Jav- 
its-Wagner-O'Day Act,  this  is  major 
legislation  for  the  several  thousand  ad- 
ditional persons  who  it  is  anticipated  will 
obtain  gainful  employment  through  the 
act  in  the  next  5  years. 

I  have  seen  what  the  Javits-Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  means  in  operation,  having 
visited  a  workshop  in  New  York  City 
conducted  by  the  Federation  of  the  Han- 
dicapped under  the  direction  of  Milton 
Cohen,  its  longtime  director.  I  was  tre- 
mendously inspired  by  the  degree  of 
work  and  the  dedication  of  the  severely 
handicapped  people  employed  there  and 
by  the  deep  sensitivity  which  goes  into 
dealing  with  them  and  teaching  them, 
especially  the  mentally  handicapped  who 
are  very  much  in  evidence  in  this  opera- 
tion. 

Congress  has  given  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  function  as  fully  active 
members  of  the  larger  community  and 
relieved  from  them  the  burden  of  being 
dependents  of  their  families  and  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Handicapped  Subcommittee,  im- 
der  the  able  direction  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, gave  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  legislation  before  it  and  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  has  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  community  which  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  This  is  not  a  costly 
measure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expen- 
diture contemplated  during  the  fiscal 
year  runs  in  the  area  of  a  quarter  million 
dollars. 

A  great  philosopher,  Maimonides,  once 
described  the  various  levels  of  charity. 
The  highest  level,  "the  golden  mean,"  he 
said,  was  helping  someone  to  help  him- 
self. The  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  is 
not  charity,  but  it  Is  assistance  to  those 
of  our  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 


capped fellow  citizens  who  but  for  this 
act  would  not  be  able  to  help  themselves. 
And  it  produces  for  the  government  well 
made  products  and  high  quality  service. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  goods  are  being 
sold  in  the  Senate  stationary  room  and 
an  arrangement  is  being  worked  out 
with  the  keeper  of  the  stationery  to  in- 
crease the  share  of  these  goods,  as  is 
pointed  out  on  page  4  of  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  S.  2687  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  were 
to  be  recognized,  would  he  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  PASTORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  881  and  882,  both  of  which 
have  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill. 


CERTAIN  FEDERALLY  OWNED 
LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  SIS- 
SETON-WAHPETON  SIOUX  TRIBE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1412)  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  2. 
beginning  with  line  16.  add  the  following 
new  language : 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  use  and  Improve 
such  portions  of  tracts  numbered  1  and  2  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine 
for  60  long  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Augxist  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act  should 
or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  lands  on 
the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reservation  In 
North  and  South  Dakota  Is  hereby  declared, 
subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights-of-way  of 
record,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe : 

( 1 )  The  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  16,  township  123  north  of 
range  53  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian. 


containing   40    acres    formerly   used   as   the 
Enemy  Swim  day  school  site. 

(2)  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  4,  township  123  north 
of  range  51  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meri- 
dian, containing  40  acres,  formerly  used  as 
the  Big  Coulee  day  school  site. 

(3)  The  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 15,  township  126  north  of  range  52  west 
of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  containing  10 
acres,  formerly  used  as  the  Long  Hollow  day 
school  site. 

(4)  Lots  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sixteen  of  block  twenty-six,  original  townslte 
of  Sisse:on,  South  Dakota,  containing  0.24 
acre,  formerly  used  for  Agency  office  and  su- 
perintendent's quarters. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  use  and  Improve 
such  portions  of  ♦.racts  numbered  1  and  2  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine 
for  so  long  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of 
the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENT  STUDY  ACT 
OF   1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2840)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  of  for- 
eign direct  and  portfolio  investment  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Investment  Study  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  coMpre- 
hensive.  overall  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  Investments   in   the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  The  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
agencies,  shall  determine  the  definitions  and 
limitations  of  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  the  study  author- 
ized in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  study  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall,  respectively  and  Jointly  as  may  be 
appropriate — 

( 1 )  Identify  and  collect  such  Information 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  study 
authorized  In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  consult  with  and  secure  Information 
from  (and  where  appropriate  the  views  of) 
representatives  of  Industry,  the  financial 
community,  labor,  agriculture,  science  and 
technology,  academic  institutions,  public  In- 
terest organizations,  and  such  other  groups 
as  the  Secretaries  deem  suitable;  and 

(3)  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  with  foreign 
governments  and  International  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  Tlje  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  study  authorized 
In  section  2  of  tbla  Act  relating  to  foreign 
direct  Investment,  and  shall,  among  other 
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(10)    study  the  adequacy  of 
disclosure,  and  reporting 
procedures: 

(II)  determine   the  effects   of 
between  accoiuitlng.  financial 
other   business   practices   of 
foreign  Investors  on  foreign 
tlvlties  In  the  United  States:  and 

(12)    study    means    whereby 
and  statistics  on  foreign  direct 
activities  can  be  kept  current 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  study 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  relating 
portfolio   investment,  and  shall, 
tent  he  determines  feasible 
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investment  on  the  United  States 
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and  distribution  of  Investment 
United  States  economic  sectors; 
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eign  portfolio  Investment 
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(71  compare  the  foreign  portfolio  Invest- 
ment activities  in  the  United  States  with 
Information  available  on  the  portfolio  in- 
vestment activities  of  American  investors 
abroad: 

(8)  study  the  adequacy  of  Information, 
disclosures,  and  reporting  requirements  and 
procedures:  and 

( 9 )  study  means  whereby  information  and 
statistics  on  foreign  portfolio  Investment  ac- 
tivities can  be  kept  current. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  Persons  so  employed 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  but  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  payable 
under  such  section.  While  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  and  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Department 
of  the  Tresaury  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  such  person  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate,  to 
use  the  available  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
in  conjunction  with  the  study  authorized  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  Interim  report  eighteen  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
not  later  than  two  and  one -half  years  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  the  findings  made  under  the  study 
authorized  by  this  Act,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  they  consider  appro- 
priate. 

Sec.  9.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  siun  not  to  exceed  $3,000.0(X)  to 
carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  Act.  Any  funds 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  appro- 
priate extracts  from  the  committee  re- 
port be  inserted  in  the  Record  In  ex- 
planation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill,  S.  2840,  as  amended,  is  passed. 

Without  objection,  the  title  will  be  ap- 
propriately amended. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  ACT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  585,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  685)  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  amplitude 
modulated  (AM)  and  frequency  modulated 
(FM)  broadcasts. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossi. 

What  it  would  do  is  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  give  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  authority  to  re- 
quire that  all  AM  and  FM  radios  shipped 
in  interstate  conunerce  or  imported  from 
any  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States  be  capable  of  adequately  receiving 
both  AM  and  FM  signals.  This  require- 
ment would  not  apply  to  radios  retailing 
for  less  than  $15. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

pRivnjicE  or  THK  rLOoa 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  James  Streeter,  of  my  staff, 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  at 
all  phases  of  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE  and  Mr.  PASTORE 
requested  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  assure  that  the  American  peo- 
ple receive  the  maximum  radio  broad- 
casting service  available.  At  present  a 
significant  segment  of  the  total  radio 
audience  do  not  possess  receivers  capable 
of  receiving  FM  signals.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  FM  channel  assigrmients 
are  lying  fallow  and  many  FM  stations 
which  are  on  the  air  operate  at  a  loss. 

In  assessing  the  need  for  an  all- 
channel  receiver  law,  the  committee 
sought  to  determine  whether  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  the  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  radio  requires  one.  The 
testimony  of  23  witnesses  demonstrated 
strongly  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  served  by  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Despite  an  improved  growth  pattern 
in  recent  years,  FM  radio  has  not  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  the  listening 
public  is  receiving  the  benefits  it  should 
from  this  technology.  Members  of  the 
public  who  do  not  have  an  PM  radio 
either  at  home  or  in  their  cars  are  cut 
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off  from  nearly  42  percent  of  the  radio 
stations  now  on  the  air. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  local 
radio  service  is  provided  by  daytime- 
only  AM  stations.  Of  the  4,402  stations 
on  the  air,  one-half  operate  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  Consequently,  the  people  in 
these  areas  are  dependent  upon  these 
daytime  stations  for  local  news,  informa- 
tion about  school  openings  and  clos- 
ings, and  local  weather  reports  includ- 
ing tornado  watches  and  storm  warn- 
ings. Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  there- 
fore, these  people  are  without  a  radio 
source  for  information  about  such  im- 
portant local  events. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  dramatically 
emphasized  during  our  hearings  that  in 
some  of  the  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  has  been  catastrophic  damage  be- 
cause of  the  weather  storms  or  tornadoes, 
much  of  the  news  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  people. 

In  many  of  these  areas,  FM  signals 
have  been  assigned.  When  and  if  FM  be- 
comes a  viable  medium,  stations  will  im- 
doubtedly  come  on  the  air.  Because  of  the 
superior  characteristics  of  the  FM  sig- 
nals, such  stations  will  be  able  to  operate 
nighttime  as  well  as  daytime,  thus  mak- 
ing vital  information  available  around 
the  clock. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  space  in  the 
AM  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  exhausted. 
The  future  development  of  aural  broad- 
cast facilities  therefore  rises  with  FM 
into  a  single  aural  service. 

More  important,  nearly  all  public 
broadcasting  stations  with  the  unique 
programing  they  offer  are  located  in  the 
FM  band. 

According  to  one  of  the  studies  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  the  cost  of  add- 
ing FM  to  a  house  radio  are  nominal  and 
will  likely  be  further  reduced  by  techno- 
logical improvements. 

Another  study  submitted  at  the  hear- 
ings demonstrates  that  the  actual 
out-of-the-pocket  costs  for  adding  to  a 
typical  AM-only  car  radio  is  minimal, 
about  $7. 

I  think  I  ought  to  emphasize  this  be- 
cause an  argument  will  be  made  that 
this  proposal  will  gouge  the  consimier. 
That  Is  not  true  at  all.  What  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  doing  is  using 
a  rule  of  thumb:  If  a  person  orders  only 
an  AM  set  in  his  automobile,  they  charge 
a  certain  amoimt  of  money,  let  us  say, 
$40  or  $50.  If  he  wants  FM  and  AM,  they 
double.  It  costs  them  only  about  $6  or  $7 
to  do  it,  but  they  double,  just  as  a  rule 
of  thumb.  If  he  goes  to  stereo,  they  triple 
it. 

If  the  consumer  is  being  gouged  at  all, 
he  is  being  gouged  because  the  manufac- 
turers Jire  doing  it,  not  because  of  the 
dual  ca^jacity  of  the  radio  set  itself. 

Furthermore,  having  had  the  experi- 
ence with  the  all-channel  television  re- 
ceiver legislation  in  1962.  I  believe  the 
same  situation  will  be  duplicated  with  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Namely,  the  prices 
for  AM/FM  receivers  could  come  down 
due  to  the  large  volume  of  such  radios 
which  will  be  manufactured. 

After  30  years  of  experience  it  should 
be  apparent  that  absent  affirmative  ac- 


tion by  the  FCC.  the  public  will  not  fully 
realize  the  potential  of  FM  radio  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Whatever  encroachment  the  legisla- 
tion would  make  aa  the  public's  right 
of  free  choice  is  minimal,  and  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  attendant  benefits  the 
public  will  receive  from  a  flourishing  FM 
service. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  further  expansion  of  the  radio 
broadcasting  industry  with  all  of  its  im- 
plications— more  jobs  in  manufacturing, 
in  retailing,  in  servicing,  smd  in  broad- 
casting. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  time  for  further  elaboration  of  the 
need  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communi- 
cations, for  his  vigorous  work  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

It  is  a  long  journey  that  has  brought 
this  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  began  on  June  11.  1968,  when  I  intro- 
duced my  first  all-channel  radio  bUl.  In 
each  intervening  Congress  I  have  rein- 
troduced the  bill  and  have  restated  my 
conviction  that  the  public  deserves  access 
to  the  broadest  possible  range  of  radio 
services.  The  passage  of  this  bill  by  Con- 
gress would  assure  that  this  would  be  so. 

S.  585  is  a  simple  bill.  It  would  amend 
the  Communications  Act  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  require  that  all  radio  receivers 
selling  for  more  than  $15 — and  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  brought  in  from 
any  foreign  country — be  capable  of  re- 
ception of  both  FM  and  AM  bands. 

The  bill  follows  the  pattern  set  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  when  we  passed  legis- 
lation requiring  that  both  UHF  and  VHF 
reception  be  built  into  all  television  sets. 

Recent  studies,  which  were  discussed  in 
full  at  the  committee  hearing  on  8.  585, 
indicated  that  the  £u;tual  out-of-pocket 
cost  for  adding  FM  to  a  typical  AM  radio 
would  be  only  about  $7  and  this  would  be 
true  of  car  radios  as  well  as  those  of  other 
types.  Mass  production  would  probably 
bring  this  price  down  considerably. 

Again,  we  might  draw  from  the  ex- 
perience we  had  when  the  UHF-VHP  bill 
went  into  effect. 

A  TV  manufacturer  reminisced  re- 
cently: 

I  remember  all  of  that  Jazz  about  how  all- 
channel  TV  tuners  would  cost  $8  to  HO. 
Were  making  them  now  for  $1.50  to  $2.00 
and  delighted  to  get  the  business. 

At  the  present  time,  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  radio  audience  does  not  own 
radio  receivers  which  can  receive  FM 
signals.  Since  there  are  well  over  3,000 
commercial  and  noncommercial  FM  sta- 
tions, this  is  a  great  loss  both  to  the 
listening  audience  and  to  the  stations 
themselves. 

Although  many  homes  do  have,  some- 
where in  them,  a  radio  which  will  re- 
ceive FM  broadcasts,  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  all  cars  have  factory-installed 


radios,  and  it  is  estimated  that  overall, 
whether  the  public  is  at  home  or  in  their 
cars,  they  are  cut  off  from  nearly  42  per- 
cent of  the  radio  stations  now  on  the 
air. 

Since  we  have  reached  the  limit  on 
AM  frequencies,  any  new  stations  must 
be  FM.  Building  up  the  audience  for  FM 
listening,  therefore,  means  not  only  a 
better  deal  for  the  radio  public,  but  more 
jobs  in  radio  manufacturing,  in  retailing, 
and  in  servicing,  more  broadcasting  jobs 
in  FM  stations,  and  more  economic  se- 
curity for  the  stations  themselves. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant recent  developments  in  the  broad- 
casting world  which  make  the  pa.=;sage 
of  the  bill  today  even  more  of  a  plus  than 
it  could  have  been  in  any  of  the  5  years 
since  it  has  been  introduced.  The  timing 
is  good. 

First,  the  FCC  has  come  to  realize  that 
radio  is  a  single  aural  service  that  op- 
erates on  two  bands,  and  the  Commis- 
sion now  regulates  it  as  a  single  service; 

Second,  public  noncommercial  radio 
has  blossomed  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  become  a  fuU-fiedged  radio  service 
on  FM.  Its  increasing  coverage  of  the 
governmental  process  provides  a  signifi- 
cant new  perspective  for  the  American 
people  of  their  national  and  local  gov- 
ernments at  work; 

Third,  the  microchip  technology  holds 
the  promise  of  revolutionary  new  radios 
with  all-channel  capability  that  will  be 
small  both  in  size  and  in  cost; 

And  finally,  we  have  at  hand  the  re- 
sults of  two  very  good  studies  which  are 
available  to  answer  those  who  .still  may 
wish  to  protest  the  AM-FM  requirement 
on  the  basis  that  its  costs  will  be  too 
much  for  the  public  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  consumer 
is  probably  not  aware  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  on  AM  frequencies  in 
our  precious  stockpile,  and  that  virtually 
all  new  radio  stations  will  be  FM  stations. 
Many  people  continue  to  bi^^  only  AM 
radios  not  knowing  they  cannot  hear  any 
of  the  new  stations  which  will  spring  up 
in  the  years  ahead — new  stations  with 
new,  interesting,  and  probably  controver- 
sial programs.  They  buy  radios  today 
unsuspecting  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
vastly  limiting  their  horizons. 

Additionally,  and  I  believe  of  equal 
importance,  is  the  very  fact  of  public 
broadcasting.  Congress  is  now  appro- 
priating funds  from  general  taxpayers' 
revenues  to  increase  noncommercial 
broadcasting,  which,  incidentally,  can 
only  expand  FM  frequencies.  The  con- 
tinued manufacturer  of  AM-only  radios 
is  making  those  tax  dollars  less  effective, 
and  is  shortchanging  those  who  buy  ra- 
dios only  because  they  are  not  getting 
full  value  from  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
wish  to  thank  again  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  for  holding  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  for  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Also,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  many  people  and  organizations 
who  joined  the  cause  of  all-channel  ra- 
dio to  make  the  hearings  so  effective  and 
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authoritative  that  there  was  ilo 
that  the  bill  should  be  repoijted 
Senate,  and  should  be  passed 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  ie  can,  to- 
day, pass  the  bill  and  send  if  along,  hO 
that  it  may  become  law. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.  Mr. 
should  like  publicly  to  ask 
fix  this  microphone  of  mine 
Or  I  win  come  down  and  fts 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to 
tingulshed    Senator    from 
Moss)  a  question  and  make 
ments. 

Would  this  requiremerit 
AM  be  applied  to  stereo  sets 
for  our  homes?  Most  of  them 
only  FM.  because  FM  is  th( 
quency  on  which  we  find  stqi- 
casting. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  not  be 
by  this  legislation  alone  but 
regulation,  can  determine 
ing  its  regulations,  while  it  is 
buy  a  stereo  set  without  FM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  th 
because  most  stereo 
home  does  not  have  AM.  Th( 
wants  stereo,  and  he  cannot 
through  AM.  So  I  hope  we 
clear  that  it  would  involve  a 
the  law  on  this  piece  of 
that  cost  is  not  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course,  non  ! 
retroactive.  It  applies  only  tc 
turing  after  this  becomes 
law;  but  the  power  is  grante|d 
the  authorization  is  given — 
by  regulation,  to  put  it  into 
in  my  opinion,  the  FCC  doefc 
power  to  make  the  exceptions 
specialized  types  of  equipmenjt 

But  the  ordinaiT  radio  wh  ch  we  can 
go  out  and  buy  in  a  store,  ser  d  away  for 
from  a  mail  order  catalog,  cr  have  in- 
stalled in  one's  car,  will  have  to  be  on 
both  bands  if  it  is  shipped  iif  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me 
observation,  that  one  of  the 
many  more  car  radios  do  no; 
in  the  80-  to  108-megahertz 
reception  is  not  uniformly 
the  city  of  Washington,  when 
work,  it  is  difficult  to  get  any 
that  will  remain  timed  for 
due  to  the  fact  that  these 
boimce  off  the  ionosphere 
rected  to  go  from  the 
to   the  receiving  set. 
people,  when  they  buy 
not  put  FM  in  the  car.  They 
ested  in  stereo  reception  from 
but  if  we  get  more  than  20 
from  an  FM  station 
diflScult.  I  am  not  speaking 
concept.  I  think  it  is  an  ides 
a  little  bit  against  the  grain  ol 
like  the  free  enterprise  system 
like  the  system  to  make  its 
neverthelftss,  if  we  do  have 
trum — and  we  do — then  I 
wrong  with  making  the 
is  being  made  In  this  bill, 
amount  to  a  lot  of  money, 
one  with  AM  for  $2  and  on  s 
and  FM  for  around  $7.  Car 
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costs  more,  because  it  requires  miniatur- 
ization. I  think,  with  this  becoming 
mandatory,  the  manufacturers  will  get 
into  miniaturization  more  than  they 
have  and  the  price  will  come  down. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  making 
FM  available  in  an  automobile  is  not 
saying  that  we  will  get  good  reception, 
because  we  will  not.  It  requires,  for  prop- 
er reception,  a  decent  antenna  and  also 
some  permanency  in  the  frequency. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  comments.  He  is  correct 
about  the  need  for  a  direct  line  so  that 
FM  signals  can  be  picked  up.  I  might  say, 
loosely,  that  in  my  experience,  one  can- 
not remain  tuned  in  tightly  on  an  AM 
station  in  many  situations  here  in  Wash- 
ington. There  is  a  news  station  that  I  try 
to  pick  up,  sometimes  in  the  afternoon, 
but  I  get  so  much  Interference  coming 
over  and  it  fades  out  so  that  instead  of 
news  I  am  getting  some  rock  and  roll 
music,  which  I  do  not  especially  want  to 
bring  in.  That  is  because  that  AM  band 
is  many  times  jammed  and  has  these 
strong  stations  on  it.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  need  more  variety  to  pick  up  FM. 

Even  if  we  are  a  long  distance  away, 
traveling  in  the  car,  20  to  40  miles  away, 
we  will  probably  pick  one  station,  but 
still  it  is  available  to  us.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  the  testimony  shows,  first, 
on  the  minimal  cost  that  the  Senator 
referred  to,  that  it  will  undoubtedly  come 
down  with  mass  production,  and  second, 
a  great  service  has  been  performed  in 
the  smaller  communities  which  had  tor- 
nadoes recently.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
it  was  the  FM  station  that  was  the  one 
that  could  get  out  the  local  warnings.  It 
was  not  the  big  station  200  or  300  or  400 
miles  away.  It  was  the  local  station,  and 
those  stations,  of  course,  being  local, 
were  able  to  give  adequate  warning  to 
those  who  were  driving  their  cars  which 
had  FM  radios,  or  to  those  who  had  FM 
radios  in  their  homes,  so  that  they  could 
take  appropriate  precautions  against  the 
storm. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
rimning  into  trouble  on  the  AM  frequen- 
cies, because  nighttime  power  is  different, 
and  it  is  possible  to  receive  west  coast 
stations  in  Washington.  I  remember  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  when  I  was  in  China, 
we  used  to  pick  up  a  broadcasting  station 
in  Salt  Lake  City  which  was  working  on 
AM. 

The  only  way  we  are  ever  going  to 
correct  that,  of  course,  is  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  stations,  which  we  will  not  do. 
What  we  will  probably  do  will  be  to  go 
more  to  the  European  system. 

The  European  countries  are  now  using 
frequencies  in  the  7,000-megahertz  class 
and  the  14.000-megahertz  class,  and  are 
even  begliming  to  go  into  the  21,000- 
megahertz.  All  the  good  foreign  broad- 
casting Is  done  on  those  frequencies. 
They  do  not  bother  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  but  they  give  as  radio  operators  a 
bad  time. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about  it. 
When  we  go  to  the  occasionaDy  held  fre- 
quency conference  in  Geneva,  we  come 
out  the  last  guy  on  the  stick.  TTie  United 
States  has  taken  a  bad  beating  on  it.  I 


am  hoping  that  when  the  frequency  con- 
ference is  held  again,  we  can  get  the  com- 
mittee interested,  and  perhaps  send  some 
staff  people  over  there  to  fight  the  bat- 
tle for  us. 

We  are  slowly  losing  a  lot  of  our  spec- 
ti-ums  to  the  European  broadcasters  who 
use  frequencies  that  we  need,  not  Just  for 
amateur  use,  but  also  for  communica- 
tions use  in  general  by  the  aimed  services 
and  by  political  entities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  again  thank  the  Senator. 
His  expertise  in  this  field  is  well  known, 
and  his  comments  do  indeed  enhance  our 
record  to  indicate  the  problems  that  still 
exist  in  this  broadcasting  field. 

We  hope  we  can  move  Eihead  as  sug- 
gested. I  do  hope  that  he  will  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand the  Senator's  former  answer 
about  radio  tuners  that  we  buy  for  our 
homes  in  a  class  of  expense  anywhere 
from  $200  to  $800,  where  a  good  many  of 
us  have  the  desire  to  have  an  AM  timer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  trying  to  build 
a  digital  tuner  that  is  just  FM. 

Is  this  kind  of  legislation  going  to  pro- 
hibit us  from  being  able  to  purchase,  or 
is  this  In  any  way  a  directive  to  the  FCC 
to  say,  "No  more  can  you  have  in  your 
homes  the  tuners  that  are  just  FM"? 

Mr.  MOSS.  No,  it  certainly  never  would 
impinge  on  any  tuner  that  the  Senator 
would  build  himself  and  put  together,  be- 
cause that  is  not  a  manufactured  product 
made  and  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. He  would  make  it  in  his  home  for 
his  home. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  not  quite 
true.  I  am  not  as  expert  as  Senator  Gold- 
water.  This  is  Indeed  a  kit  purchased 
in  Michigan  and  sent  through  the  mails. 
So  it  is  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Again  I  must  say  that  that, 
of  course,  is  going  to  be  set  up  by 
regulations.  We  have  authorized  the 
Commission  to  make  this  requirement. 
The  Senator  is  not  asking  that  he  be 
excused  from  getting  an  FM  band,  but 
that  he  be  excused  from  getting  an  AM 
band,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Frankly,  we  did  not  take 
testimony  on  that,  and  we  did  not  write 
that  into  the  report.  My  observation, 
however.  Is  that  by  regulation  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  can 
exempt  certain  specialized  types  of  re- 
ceivers. That  is  the  answer  I  tried  to  give 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  talked 
about  stereo,  that  on  a  stereo  set  there 
could  not  be  a  requirement  of  adding  on 
all  of  the  bands  if  there  was  a  specialized 
reason  for  it. 

The  real  thrust  of  the  bill  is  that  the 
average  consumer,  the  man  who  does 
not  know  all  about  radios  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  does,  Is  at  the 
present  time  blind  or  not  informed  about 
what  his  radio  will  do.  He  just  goes  down 
and  buys  a  radio.  It  is  particularly  true 
of  automobiles.  He  ends  up  simply  with 
an  AM  band.  Thereafter,  to  buy  a  con- 
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version  kit  of  some  kind  to  put  in  FM 
is  an  expensive  and  troublesome  thing. 
So  he  is  limited  pretty  much  to  his  AM 
band. 

Because  of  the  great  success  that 
UHF-VHF  brought  us  in  television,  we 
have  concluded  as  a  committee  that  we 
ought  to  do  the  same  thing  with  radio. 
When  one  buys  a  radio,  he  will  get  both 
bands  on  it.  If  he  is  going  to  specialize 
beyond  that  in  some  way,  that  will  have 
to  be  done  by  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  we  make  cer- 
tain in  our  colloquy  here?  The  Senator 
uses  the  term  "specialized,"  and  there  is 
some  reference  in  the  report  to  marine 
bands.  The  kind  of  tuner  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  a  specialized  band.  It  is  the 
kind  of  tuner  one  would  see  in  almost 
any  hi-fi  or  stereo  store. 

With  respect  to  most  of  the  bet- 
ter models — Harman-Kardon,  Thomas, 
Scott,  or  Fisher — when  one  is  buying  a 
tuner,  not  an  FM  tuner,  it  is  bought  by 
select  people  who  know  what  they  want, 
but  those  models  do  pick  up  regular 
broadcasts,  not  just  short-wave  or 
marine  bands. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  FCC 
does  not  feel  compelled  to  say  that  all 
tuners,  be  they  $15  tuners  or  $500  tuners, 
must  have  an  AM  and  FM  band  com- 
bined in  the  same  tuner. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
legislation  to  give  flexibility  to  the  FCC 
In  its  i-ulemaking,  on  which  hearings 
would  be  held  and  testimony  taken.  I 
think  that  power  on  rulemaking  would 
reside  with  the  FCC,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  within  their  power  to  grant  the 
kind  of  exemption  that  the  Senator  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Just  so  that  we 
imderstand,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  does  not  compel  AM-FM  tuners 
for  every  price  from  $15  and  up.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  right.  This  has  to 
be  by  regulation  of  the  Commission. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  perhaps  he  would 
like  to  speak. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  may  speak  before  the 
debate  is  concluded,  but  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  asked  for  approximately  10 
minutes,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  also 
wishes  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
Mr.  President,  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  to 
speak  on  this  bill — one  which  many  other 
Senators  seem  to  feel  is  rather  a  minor 
matter.  However,  while  it  may  not  be  a 
fundamentally  important  bill,  it  is  one 
of  those  irritating  busybody  laws  that 
pass  unnoticed  and  take  away  just  a  little 
bit  more  of  our  "unimportant"  freedom. 
The  bill  gives  the  FCC  authority  to  re- 
quire that  all  radios  costing  more  than 
$15  be  capable  of  receiving  AM  and  FM. 
The  committee  report  says  the  bill  "is 
intended  to  assure  that  the  American 
people  receive  the  maximum  radio  broad- 
cast service  possible" — and  they  are  go- 


ing to  get  that  service  whether  they  want 
it  or  not.  Obviously  there  is  no  public 
demand  for  this  bill.  Anyone  who  wants 
an  AM/FM  radio  is  free  to  buy  one.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  expensive  home- 
use  radios  sold  are  AM/FM  anyway. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  will  have 
an  impact  on  car  buyers.  They  face  these 
options:  Purchase  a  very  expensive  AM/ 
PM  car  radio,  or  no  radio  at  all.  And 
since  many  people  cannot  afford  it,  the 
practical  effect  is  that  a  certain  percent- 
age will  choose  no  radio  at  all. 

It  is  not  often  today  that  the  American 
consumer  has  a  chance  to  get  something 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  a  bar- 
gain price,  but  that  Is  what  the  commit- 
tee purports  to  accomplish  in  reporting 
this  legislation. 

By  authorizing  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  require  that  all 
radios  retailing  for  more  than  $15  must 
have  AM/FM  capability,  the  committee 
proposes  to  legislate  an  increased  FM 
market.  The  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at 
the  automobile  radio  market,  because  of 
the  fact  that  only  only  25  percent  of  fac- 
tory installed  car  radios  have  FM  ca- 
pability. It  may  be  noted  that  in  1964  only 
4  percent  of  the  cars  sold  had  FM  radios 
while  by  1973  this  percentage  had  risen 
to  28  percent. 

In  addition,  the  electronics  industry 
indicated  that  a  substantial  number  of 
buyers  install  FM  radios  so  that  the  total 
percentage  of  radios  sold  in  1973  within 
FM  capability  was  about  40  percent. 
Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
figure  would  rise  to  about  75  percent  by 
1978. 

The  committee  report  suggests  that 
increased  costs  will  be  nominal  and  cites 
two  studies  by  private  consulting  firms 
in  support  of  that  argument.  The  report 
also  declares  that  the  "encroachment — 
on  the  public's  right  of  free  choice  is 
minimal,  and  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
attendant  benefits  the  public  will  receive 
from  a  flouilshing  FM  service." 

However  nominal  the  cost  may  be,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  a  better  idea  of  what 
those  costs  will  be.  With  respect  to  car 
radios,  the  A.  D.  Little  consulting  firm 
concluded  that  the  pai-ts  and  labor  cost 
for  adding  FM  capability  is  about  $7.  But 
that  Is  a  50-i)ercent  Increase  over  the 
estimated  parts  and  labor  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  AM  only  radio,  and  excludes 
general  and  administrative  costs  as  well 
as  manufacturer  and  dealer  markups. 

The  other  study  referred  to  in  the 
committee  report  was  conducted  by  the 
consulting  firm  of  W.  J.  Kessler  Asso- 
ciates. In  this  report  the  firm  suggested 
a  way  of  lowering  the  cost  of  AM/FM 
car  radios  by  adding  on  converters  at 
the  manufacturing  stage.  However,  the 
report  indicated  that  there  still  could 
be  as  much  as  a  40-percent  increase  in 
the  average  retail  price  of  a  standard 
auto  radio. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  by  the  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  the  agency  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  While  supporting  the  objectives 
of  this  legislation,  Chairman  Wylie 
pointed  out  the  following: 
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Very  candidly.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  can't  ac- 
curately predict  what  effect  the  legislation 
may  have  on  the  price — ^whether  an  AM  'FM 
auto  radio  wUl  continue  to  cost  what  It  does 
today  or  when  or  to  what  extent  competitive 
forces  or  economies  of  production  might  re- 
sult in  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer.  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
S.  585.  the  consumer  would  lose  the  AM  only 
option  now  available  and  be  faced — par- 
ticularly when  he  buys  a  car — either  with 
doing  without  a  radio  or  paying  more  and 
getting  an  AM/FM  radio. 

If  the  auto  companies  are  charging 
excessive  prices  for  AM/FM  radios,  and 
I  am  not  defending  their  pricing  policies, 
there  is  certainly  no  assurance  that  this 
bill  will  lead  to  lower  prices.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  likely  to  occur  through  the 
creation  of  a  captive  market. 

To  suggest  that  the  consumer  mil  be 
getting  additional  radio  service  at  a 
cheap  price  Ts  to  defy  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics and  reality. 

Anyone  in  the  broadcast  industry  will 
tell  you  that  rush-hour  driving  time  is 
the  most  profitable  broadcast  time.  And 
that  Mr.  President,  is  what  is  really  be- 
hind this  bill— an  effort  to  give  FM 
broadcasters  a  market  they  could  not 
earn  through  free  competition. 

We  are  not  saying  that  this  is  a  threat 
to  the  basic  freedoms  we  enjoy.  What  we 
are  trying  to  say  is  that  it  violates  the 
basic  assumption  that  every  American 
should  be  free  to  act  in  any  way  so  long 
as  his  actions  do  not  harm  the  rights  of 
others.  This  bill  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  unelected  bureaucrats  for  the  individ- 
ual decisions  of  free  American  people. 
When  I  was  campaigning  for  the  Senate, 
I  promised  to  work  toward  repeal  of  some 
of  our  wasteful  and  unnecessary  Big 
Brother  laws  already  on  the  books.  Cer- 
tainly a  corollary  obligation  is  to  see  that 
no  new  such  laws  are  enacted. 

While  we  all  pay  attention  to  major 
issues  that  affect  our  freedoms,  we  should 
also  pay  attention  to  the  minor  ones  that 
slip  by  urmoticed.  Freedom  can  be  lost 
in  small  Increments  as  well  sis  major 
upheavals. 

In  a  few  days  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  take  up  the  misnamed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act.  If  we  are  truly  concerned 
about  protecting  the  consumer,  we  should 
do  it  by  protecting  his  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  marketplace.  Free  men  do  not  need 
to  be  protected  from  themselves. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  defeated,  because 
it  is  an  unnecessary  intrusion  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  make  decisions  ef- 
fecting their  own  lives — though  I  con- 
cede this  bill  only  affects  a  small  particle 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  the  Record  also  should 
note  that  the  Department  of  Justice  rec- 
ommends against  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  a  matter  which  is  glossed  over 
in  the  committee  report.  I  think  some 
comment  should  be  added  to  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  as  to  whether 
or  not  AM  should  be  mandated. 

If  the  real  reason,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  is  to  require  every- 
one to  have  the  full  spectnun — which  is 
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the  reason  for  this  legislation — 
would  have  to  mandate  the  AM 
these  high-priced  home  receivers 
as  the  mandate  for  FM  on  the  les! 
sive  auto  receivers. 

The  real  motive  is  not  to 
better  spectrum  for  the  consume) 
create  a  market  for  a  certain 
broadcast  business,  and  that  is 
right  of  Congress  to  mandate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield  a  little  time  to  me 
purpose  of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  have  time 
ing  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  during   the  discussion 
part   of   the  bill   relating  to 
costs.  My  attention  has  been  callejd 
fact  that  one  of  the  popular-mal  e 
mobile  manufacturers  advertises 
radio  when  installed  in   a  newly 
chased  car  at  $60  and  an  AM-FM 
nation  for  $120. 

I  read  with  curiosity  in  the  report 
the  cost  would  be  increased  $6 
cannot  quite  reconcile  that  with 
of   information.   Can   the 
lighten  me  ? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
This  is  a  question  that  arose  duiing 
hearings.  As  the  Senator  notec 
mobile  manufacturers  generally 
the  cost  of  radios  with  the  F^ 
Consequently,  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
was  commissioned  to  make  a 
the  cost  of  adding  the  FM  ba^d 
standard  AM  radio,  such  as  a 
The  testimony  was.  and  it  was 
puted  during  the  hearings,  that 
cost  $6.95  with  the  FM  band. 

Consequently,  some  members 
subcommittee  have  Eisked  why  w( 
start  a  hearing  of  the  manuf  actuters 
find  out  why  they  are  gouging 
sumer  by  that  added  cost  rather 
mere  expense  of  the  F^  band. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  suggest 
significant  difference  is  justification 
further  study. 

With  respect  to  the  Arthur  I 
study,  the  consumer  will  not  be 
take  that  study  to  the  autoraobil^ 
and  say,  "I  want  an  FM  radio 
pay  you  $7  more."  and  the 
then  put  it  in.  Instead,  the  consumer 
to  fork  over  $120. 

We  also  have  the  complaint 
Federal  Government  getting 
the  operation  of  the  fiee  market 
we  have  a  bill  that  proposes  to 
the  consumer  his  choice  of  w 
wants  a  $60  radio  or  a  $120  radio 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  would  not  work 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  For^ 
Co.  acknowledged  that  the 
high  and  if  the  AF-FM  radio 
base  radio  for  the  Ford  automobile 
feel  the  volume  of  increase  woulc ; 
some  unit  savings  and  cost  savlngjs 
be  10  percent  to  15  percent 

Mr.   HRUSKA.  If  it  is  a   10 
saving,  that  would  reduce  the 
$120  to  $108. 

Mr.  COOK.  No,  from  $60  dow^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  from  $60 
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is  what  they  add  on  to  put  in  the  added 
band.  The  Senator  said  10  to  15  percent. 
But  what  will  happen  and  what  we  feel 
confident  will  happen  is  what  happened 
with  UHF-VHF  television.  That  used  to 
be  an  expensive  proposition.  In  fact, 
there  was  great  resistance  to  this  bill 
when  it  came  before  our  committee. 
Actually,  when  't  became  a  requirement 
on  television  to  have  both  UHF  and  VHP 
the  cost  plummeted  down  to  where  it 
was  so  minimal  there  was  hardly  any 
difference  between  what  it  used  to  cost 
for  a  single  channel  television  set. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  some  11  million  new  automobiles  a 
year  are  manufactured.  Ninety  percent 
have  radios.  Seventy-two  percent  of 
these  are  AM  radios  only.  If  the  cost 
difference  between  AM  and  AM-FM  is 
averaged  at  $50,  the  added  cost  to  the 
consumer  would  be  about  $350  million. 

One  can  say,  "All  right,  let  us  use  $10 
as  an  average  cost  difference."  Even  $10 
would  amoimt  to  a  $70  miUion  cost  to 
the  consumer.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Somebody  ought  to  be  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  consimier.  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
buy  the  proposition  that  if  people  can  af- 
ford to  buy  an  automobile  they  are  not 
going  to  buy  an  AM-FM  radio  rather 
than  just  an  AM  radio. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  be  a  deci- 
sion for  the  automobile  industry.  I  do  not 
think  the  decision  would  be  uniform.  The 
woods  are  full  of  people  searching  for 
capitalistic  ventures  of  that  kind  in  or- 
der to  make  a  profit. 

It  is  not  for  Congress  in  its  all-en- 
compassing wisdom  to  say  we  know  bet- 
ter than  the  open  market  or  we  know 
better  than  the  customer  as  to  what  he 
should  or  should  not  buy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  amazing 
for  me  to  hear  what  is  being  said  here 
today  because  we  established  an  AM 
band  of  from  535  to  1605  kilocycles.  The 
Government  established  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  an  AM  radio  band.  We 
now  have  4,403  stations  using  that  band. 
The  Federal  Government  also  estab- 
lished an  FM  band,  and  that  FM  band  is 
now  also  available  to  the  public.  We  now 
have  two  bands  because  of  overcrowding. 
This  reflects  on  the  individual  who  goes  in 
to  buy  a  radio  and,  because  the  salesman 
does  not  say  he  ought  to  have  an  AM- 
FM  radio,  he  buys  an  AM  radio.  Let  us 
say  it  is  a  college  student  or  a  young  fel- 
low who  just  got  married.  He  buys  an 
AM  radio.  He  goes  to  a  friend  and  hears 
some  gooQ  music  and  asks  him  what 
station  that  is.  And  the  friend  asks,  "You 
mean  you  do  not  have  an  FM  radio?" 
When  he  learns  that,  he  feels  he  has  been 
cheated. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
I  have  seen  sales  on  radios  that  did  not 
say  they  were  AM  or  FM.  They  would  be 
on  sale  for  $9.95  or  $10.95,  and  nobody 
said  a  word  about  it,  but  they  were  all 
AM  radios. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  to  me.  and  I  assume  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  legislation,  is  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  too  stupid  to  know 
what  they  want  to  buy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Not  at  all,  and  the  Senator 
knows  better,  and  I  will  not  buy  that 
theory  at  all.  The  Senator  knows  bet- 
ter than  present  that  theory  to  me.  The 
Senator  just  a  minute  ago  said  that  be- 
cause a  radio  may  cost  $35  or  $40  or  $60, 
a  person  will  not  buy  an  automobile  with 
that  radio.  I  am  telling  the  Senator  I 
cannot  buy,  nor  can  many  people  buy, 
the  theory  that  when  a  man  buys  a 
$5,000  or  $6,000  automobile  he  is  not 
going  to  buy  the  automobile  because  it 
includes  a  radio  that  will  cost  $50  or  $60. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  did  not  make  that 
statement.  I  said  he  should  have  the  op- 
tion to  buy  or  not  to  buy  that  radio. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  Senator  said  he  might 
not  buy  the  automobile  with  that  radio. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  he  is  not  going  to 
buy  the  automobile  because  it  does  or 
does  not  have  such  a  rsidio.  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  degree  of  theory  that  we 
are  trying  to  attribute  to  FM  radio,  but 
it  also  shows  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
theory  to  be  made  for  AM  radio.  Maybe 
there  is  a  theory  that  there  may  be  a 
group  of  AM  radio  people  who  do  not 
want  a  bill  that  says  they  must  have 
both  AM  and  FM  radios.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  look  at  it  from  both  sides  of  the  spec- 
trum. Maybe  we  ought  to  admit  that 
there  are  some  people  looking  after  the 
AM  radio  interests  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  want  to  tell  the  people,  through  the 
Record,  that  there  are  literally  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  dayUght-to-dark  sta- 
tions. They  operate  only  from  sunup  to 
sundown.  FM  radios,  because  of  their 
hmited  range,  can  operate  on  a  24-hour 
basis. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  head  of 
Morehead  State  University,  who  gives 
credit  to  the  FM  station  in  his  community 
for  having  stayed  open  on  April  3  all 
night  when,  in  the  Cbmmonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  almost  40  tornadoes  were 
sighted  and  we  lost  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  50  lives,  and  the  only  basic 
communication  warning  and  information 
sources  that  the  people  had  was  a  50,000- 
watt  station  out  of  Louisville  and  the 
FM  stations  that  were  allowed  to  stay  on 
after  dark. 

There  is  a  degree  of  public  interest  in- 
volved in  the  ability  to  be  in  communica- 
tion, to  have  the  people  have  local  com- 
munication at  all  times,  which  they  do 
now  have  on  the  AM  band. 

So  I  am  saying  that  perhaps  we  are 
extending  the  right  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  people's  ability  to 
know  and  be  told  the  problems  of  the 
country  in  the  event  of  disaster. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  we  fight 
a  situation  here  where  we  created  an 
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AM  band  a  few  years  ago,  and  every- 
body was  content  with  It,  and  it  Is  now 
a  band  that  operates  from  535  to  1609 
kilocycles  and  contains  over  4,400  radio 
stations. 

We  wanted  to  make  available  to  the 
American  public  another  band,  and  It 
was  made  available,  and  we  are  now  say- 
ing that,  when  we  made  that  FM  band 
available,  we  now  want  to  see  that  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  that 
band.  That,  to  me,  makes  a  good  deal  of 
sense. 

I  would  hope  to  back  up  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said — that  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  the  matter 
of  whether  it  is  a  $60  increase;  because 
I  have  to  tell  Senators  that,  If  people  do 
not  have  FM  radios  In  their  automobiles, 
they  cjui  get  them  installed  very  easily. 
At  Hechinger's  parking  lot  someone  put 
in  an  FM  conversion  for  $18,  and  it  was 
so  advertised.  Senators  know  that,  if 
they  can  do  it  for  someone  who  already 
has  an  AM  radio  in  there  for  that  price, 
the  price  of  FM  to  begin  with  is  not  going 
to  cost  anywhere  near  $18. 

So  I  would  suggest  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  citizens  of  the  country  a  good 
and  indeed  a  proper  service  by  making 
available  to  them  as  much  communica- 
tion as  we  can  get  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  approach 
this  question  with  somewhat  mixed  feel- 
ings. I  am  delighted  that  there  are  some 
Senators  here  expressing  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

That  aside,  and  addressing  directly  the 
proposal  pending,  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude that  this  is  one  of  those  exercises 
in  elitism  about  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  the  Congress, 
is  increasingly  being  criticized.  The  bill's 
purpose  is  not  to  give  the  American  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  have  AM  or  FM. 
Its  effect  is  to  make  you  buy  FM  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  imposing  it — like  it  or 
liunp  it.  If  one  wants  a  radio,  he  is  going 
to  have  to  have  AM  and  FM. 

As  was  said,  the  marketplace  permits 
one  to  make  a  judgment.  I  may  have  an 
AM-FM  radio  in  my  car,  if  I  want  to,  or 
in  my  home.  I  may  decide  to  get  an  AM 
only,  if  that  is  my  desire. 

I  am  one  of  the  people  here  who  gen- 
erally are  labeled  by  the  critics  as  over- 
eager  to  regulate  what  shall  be  put  on 
the  market.  I  plead  guilty  to  being  over- 
eager  to  regulate  something  If  it  affects 
my  health  and  my  safety,  but  beyond 
that  I  suggest  we  ought  not  go. 

Really,  the  only  argument  that  has 
persuasive  force  to  justify  this  bill  is 
that,  somehow  or  another,  I  will  be  safer 
and  the  Nation  will  suffer  a  lower  health 
cost  if  everybody  is  required  to  have,  if 
he  has  a  radio  at  all,  an  AM  and  FM 
radio  because  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
the  local  tornado  warning  will  not  be 
available  to  him  except  on  FM. 

Well,  if  that  Is  really  the  theory,  this 
legislation  should  be  amended,  and  It 
should  require  that  every  car  and  home 
have  a  radio  and  not  just  every  radio 
have  an  AM  and  FM  band.  The  next  step 


Is  to  require  that  they  not  only  have  an 
AM  and  FM  radio;  they  must  keep  It  on 
FM  only. 

In  this  way  we  would  add  to  the  health 
of  the  community,  but  we  are  not  ready 
to  go  this  far,  I  hope. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  clearly  going 
to  be  an  added  cost.  Senators  caimot  con- 
vince me  that  an  FM  can  be  provided  at 
the  same  price  as  an  AM.  Even  those  who 
support  the  bill  acknowledge  there  Is  an 
added  cost. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  What  do  we  get  for  it?  We 
have  the  opportunity  now  to  get  FM  if 
we  want  it.  If  we  are  compelled  to  get  it, 
if  one  would  prefer  only  AM,  he  would 
have  been  denied  an  opportimlty  at  a 
price  which.  I  think,  is  not  Justified. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  knows  the  high  respect  I 
have  for  his  opinion  on  almost  any  sub- 
ject. I  know  what  a  great  advocate  he  is 
of  the  consumer  interests,  and  he  and 
I  have  joined  in  this  crusade  year  in  and 
year  out. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  only  regrettable 
sometimes  that  we  have  to  act  In  a  neg- 
ative way  to  get  a  positive  resiilt. 

If  the  Senator  will  recall,  the  same 
arguments  were  made  at  the  time  we 
made  all  television  sets  all-channel  sets. 
There  was  one  time,  of  course,  when  they 
were  all  VHP,  and  then  the  big  serious 
question  came  up  If  we  were  going  to  ac- 
commodate the  public  fully  that  we 
would  have  to  make  them  all-channel 
sets  and,  for  that  reason,  we  passed  leg- 
islation not  too  long  ago,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  favored  the  legis- 
lation at  that  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  did  then  and  I  do  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  that  is  true. 

I  think  we  did  a  good  thing.  I  think  we 
did  add  a  little  bit  to  the  cost  but,  in  the 
long  term.  It  was  worth  it  for  this  reason: 
Not  only  did  we  add  to  the  spectrvun  be- 
cause we  had  more  channels  under  the 
UHF  spectrum,  but  even  beyond  that,  we 
brought  Into  being  public  television,  and 
pubUc  television  would  not  exist  today  if 
it  had  not  been  for  UHF,  and  that  Is  the 
big  contribution  that  we  made  to  the 
country. 

Now,  I  am  saying  In  this  particular 


case 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  can  I 
have  another  minute? 

Mr.  HART.  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  will  yield  2  more  minutes, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  same  can  be  said 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

I  know  it  can  be  argued  by  some  peo- 
ple, Why  should  not  the  purchaser  have 
the  right  of  choice?  It  is  hard  to  knock 
that  down;  that  argiunent  is  hard  to  re- 
fute. But  the  point  is  that  FM  Is  coming 
into  being. 

I  remember  in  my  State  the  pioneer 
In  FM  was  WEAN.  That  was  the  first 
station  in  my  State  to  have  FM. 


When  they  went  off  the  air  for  1  hour, 
they  did  not  get  one  calL  It  broke  their 
heart.  Apparently  nobody  listened  or  no- 
body was  listening.  And  yet,  because  they 
started,  because  they  were  the  pioneers 
and  today  we  have  a  multitude  of  FM 
stations.  They  bring  fine  music,  not  all 
rock  'n  roll;  that  comes  mostly  on  AM. 
You  get  some  high-class  cultural  music 
over  FM,  and  that  Is  what  this  is  all 
about. 

I  realize  the  Senator  can  argue  well, 
and  does  argue  well,  that  it  is  adding 
somewhat  to  the  cost.  But  that  $7  extra 
when  that  radio  is  put  Into  the  auto- 
mobile. I  think,  is  worthwhile  because 
not  only  do  we  enhance  the  trade,  we 
accommodate  the  public  to  a  greater  de- 
gree and,  in  the  long  run,  I  think  the  cost 
is  worth  the  benefit,  and  the  benefit  Is 
worth  the  cost. 

Ml-.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  another  2  minutes? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  5  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  HART.  One  minute. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  suggest,  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  free  world  hinges  on  this 
vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HART.  But  I  do  suggest  that  all 
of  us  should  understand  the  implica- 
tions in  this  relatively  modest  proposal, 
the  title  of  which.  Incidentally,  Is  to  re- 
quire that  this  be  done.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  Is  any  problem  with  the 
Senator's  title 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  HART.  But  the  title  appears  to  re- 
quire that  this  be  done,  not  just  turn 
the  question  over  to  the  FCC.  In  every 
judgment  that  we  make  which  Intrudes 
on  an  Individual's  freedom,  we  should 
have  some  cost-beneflt  justification;  and 
in  my  book  neither  public  safety  nor  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  status  of 
those  who  want  to  make  money  out  of 
FM  stations  or  sell  more  symphony  rec- 
ords justifies  what  we  are  doing. 

I  would  also  hope  that  I  might  be  given 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  some  questions  and  answers 
that  my  own  ofQce  staff  developed  on  the 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qttestions  and  Answers  on  the  Radio 
All-Channel  Bill 

Q.:  Several  years  ago,  we  voted  for  requir- 
ing all  TVs  to  have  both  VHF  and  UHF  ca- 
pability. How  can  one  distinguish  the  re- 
quirement that  all  radios  have  AM  and  FM 
capability? 

A.:  The  range  of  selection  for  viewers  on 
the  VHF  system  is  very  limited — three  to  five 
stations  maximum  in  most  communities. 
The  range  of  selection  on  the  AM  band  of 
radios  Is  three  to  five  times  as  great.  There- 
fore, the  need  for  government  Intervention 
to  increase  selectivity  and  reduce  monop- 
olistic tendencies  Is  much  greater  In  the 
UHF  situation. 

Second,  the  entry  coets  for  new  TV  sta- 
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tlons  are  much  higher  than  for 
tions.  The  TV  Industry  could 
UHP  case,  that   they   needed   a 
minimum  market  in  order  to  get 
FTJ  stations  have  far  lower  entry 
large  number  of  FM  stations  show^ 
industry,  while  not  as  profitable 
alive  and  growing. 

Third,  a  TV  Is  a  high  ticket  item 
sumers,  were  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  required  for  UHF  reception 
when  there  were  few  programs  av 
radio  is  a  relatively  low  ticket  Ite 
additional   cost  of  adding  PM,  w 
has  not  deterred  a  large  market 
oping.    In   contrast,   to   the   DHP 
there  is  already  a  wide  selection  i 
tions  available. 

Q. :  If,  as  the  FM  stations  have 
additional   cost  of   including   the 
Is  only  $6,  why  the  fuss? 

A.:  The  $6  figure  is  soft,  to  say 
A  leading  manufacturer  of  AM-FM 
cars  told  the  Antitrust 
the  cost  differential  between  AM 
radios  is  tl5-«20.  Ford  Motor 
mate    the    additional    cost   per 
In  1973.  aS'c   of  new  cars   with 
the  FM  band;  to  require  the 
of  car  radios  to  have   the   FM 
cost  consumers   approximately 
in  1975.  assuming  the  same  n 
sold.  (400  million  is  a  lot  of  mone; 
consumers  for  something  many  do 

MAKE  FM  VIABLE 

Q.  WUl  the  Radio  All-Channel 
late  the  PM  radio  industry  enough 
the    PM    band    competitive    with 
therefore   economically   viable? 

A.    The    economic    problems    of 
Ttniio  industry  come  from  a  var 
sons   including   its   relatively 
than  AM,  the  smaller  number  of 
ers.  and  the  nature  of  the 
of  these  add  up  to  small  audience^ 

Increasing    the    number    of    PM 
vould  help  in  one  area  to  make  th(  • 
economically  stronger  but  if  most 
PM  radios  are  beyond  your  statio^ 
or  If  the  new  FM  radio  owners 
listen  to  your  programs,  then 
will  still  fail. 

It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to 
cational  programs,  classical  music 
lie  interest  broadcasts  over  the  PM 
but  this  may  not  be  the  way  to 
Industry.  Direct  economic  subsidy 
radio,  Increased  public  interest 
present  stations  ( both  AM  and  PM  i 
other  stimulant  may  Increase  the 
of  the  industry  much  more 
out   sticking   the   Federal 
the  industry  In  this  way. 

Q.  Will   the  Radio  All-Channel 
the  public   Interest  by  providing 
receivers,    thereby    increasing   the 
llstenershlp  for  public  Interest 
tlonal  programming? 

A.  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
crease  in  the  number  of  PM 
wlU  Increase  the  potential  PM  I 
It  will  also  make  the  market 
stimulating  advertising  to  support 
the   present    public    interest 
perhaps  stimulate  new  entries 
public  Interest  market,  providing 
lection  in  public  Interest  program  i 

However,  the  ultimate  factor  in 
FM     public      Interest     listenershlb 
not  from  more  FM  radios,  but  fron 
who  are  entertained  enough  by  th« 
content  to  tune  in.  Access  now  to 
era  is  economically  competitive  witl  i 
yet  FM  stations,  especially  in  the 
terest  field,  do  not  find  a  large 
tener  market  to  attract  advertiser! 

More  FM  receivers,  and  more 
est  programs  are  a  socially  desirable 
those  two  factors  must  be  brought 
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by  something  Congress  cannot  provide: 
audience  appeal. 

Q.  Will  the  Radio  All-Channel  BUI  have  a 
positive  effect  on  competition? 

A.  To  properly  answer  this,  the  question 
must  be  divided  into  two  parts;  first,  compe- 
tition among  radio  manufacturers  at  the 
time  of  purchase  of  the  radio  and  second, 
competition  between  radio  stations,  both 
AM  and  FM,  for  the  radio  listener. 

The  radio  manufacturing  industry  Is  not 
highly  concentrated,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  is  wide  price,  quality,  and  option 
competition  among  radio  manufacturers.  In- 
cluding the  option  of  AM  only,  AM/FM,  and 
PM  only  for  the  radio  purchaser.  By  requir- 
ing only  AM/PM  radios  to  be  sold,  you  de- 
crease the  option  competition  (as  well  as 
severely  limiting  the  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  consumer)  and  you  do  not  Increase  the 
number  of  competitors,  nor  price  competi- 
tion (which  may  in  fact  decrease),  nor  qual- 
ity competition.  Therefore,  this  would  have 
a  small  anti-competitive  Impact  on  the  radio 
purchase  market. 

Proponents  of  the  bill,  argue  that  the  more 
FM  receivers  available,  the  more  FM  listen- 
ers there  will  be,  which  in  tiu-n  will  stimu- 
late competition  among  FM  stations  for  these 
new  listeners  and  encourage  market  entrance 
by  new  FM  licensees.  That  this  has  some 
pro-competitive  effect  cannot  be  denied. 
However,  the  new  FM  receivers  only  create 
potential  listeners  who  must  be  attracted  to 
the  stations  to  Increase  its  market.  The  po- 
tential gain  Is  great;  the  actual  gain  should 
not  be  overestimated  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  a  small  share  of  the  total  radio 
listener  market  which  listens  to  and  enjoys 
the  educational,  public  interest  programs. 
Too  rapid  growth  in  this  area  may  even  di- 
lute the  present  weak  financial  base  of  many 
FM  stations,  resulting  in  the  anti-competi- 
tive effect  of  their  financial  demise. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  also  oppose  the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  S.  585,  a  bill  with  the 
innocent  title  of  All-Channel  Radio  Re- 
ceivers is  one  of  the  most  blatant  ex- 
amples of  the  intrusion  of  Big  Brother 
government  into  the  free  choice  of  ordi- 
nary citizens.  This  bill  would  prohibit 
an  American  citizen  from  purchasing  a 
radio  receiver  costing  more  than  $15  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  only  AM  signals 
or  only  FM  signals.  It  apparently  does 
not  matter  to  the  individuals  who  pro- 
pose this  legislation  that  an  individual 
citizen  may  wish  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  wishes  to  purchase  an  all-FM  or 
all- AM  radio  receiver.  Rather,  they  would 
compel  him  to  conform  to  the  whim  of 
some  faceless  statute  which  would  ar- 
bitrarily rob  citizens  of  their  freedom  of 
choice. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
this  blatantly  anticonsumer  legislation. 
In  many  areas  of  the  country.  FM 
programing  is  extremely  limited  and 
frequently  diflScult  to  receive  at  long  dis- 
tances. In  other  areas  of  the  country, 
especially  urban  areas,  FM  programing 
is  of  high  quality  and  substantial  choice 
is  available.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  seek  to  im- 
pose an  arbitrary  preference  for  receivers 
capable  of  receiving  both  AM  and  FM 
signals. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  wonder  to  me  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  seriously  proposed  by  my  con- 
gressional colleagues. 


Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  remaining  is  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  conclude  by  saying  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan and  this  is  not  an  earth-shaking 
decision.  But  I  would  say  that  I  think  all 
of  us  have  to  remember  that  when  the 
Senate  decided  to  offer  to  the  American 
public  and  see  that  the  American  public 
had  a  right  to  have  all-channel  tele- 
vision, and  we  went  to  UHF  and  VHP 
receivers  and  saw  to  it  that  they  all  had 
to  be  that  way,  prior  to  that  time  all  one 
had  to  do  was  to  have  a  UHF  station 
come  into  his  town  when  he  had  a  VHP 
television,  and  then  he  really  did  spend 
the  money  because  his  kids  wanted  that 
extra  channel,  and  they  wanted  that 
extra  programing,  and  they  said,  "Gee. 
we  cannot  see  that  one;  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  that  one."  So  that 
converter  really  did  cost  him  money,  and 
there  were  people  in  the  business  then 
who  sold  those  converters,  those  who  had 
blazed  the  trail,  so  that  one  could  get  his 
television  converted  so  that  he  could  pick 
up  the  UHF  stations,  and  we  decided  to 
resolve  that  problem  so  it  did  not  cost 
that  kind  of  money,  and  so  that  he  did 
not  have  to  pay  that  tremendous  sum  of 
money.  In  the  end.  it  was  truly  the  con- 
sumer who  benefited  when  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  decided  to  make  available 
to  the  public  the  necessity  of  the  manu- 
factiu-er  to  produce  an  all-chaimel  tele- 
vision receiver. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has 
granted  licenses  throughout  the  United 
Stat€s  on  the  AM  and  FM  bands.  They 
have  become  a  way  of  life  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  receivability  of 
signals  to  the  American  citizen. 

Therefore,  if  that  is  the  case,  not  that 
he  does  not  know  the  differences — In 
many  instances  he  may — but  the  fact  is 
that  for  his  own  safety,  for  his  own  pro- 
tection in  the  event  we  have  to  utilize 
those  facilities,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  duly  licensed  frequency 
channels  in  the  American  radio  system 
today,  we  would  like  to  see  to  it  that  both 
will  be  made  available. 

We  have  heard  all  this  about  how  much 
more  it  would  cost  and  how  much  more 
the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  out. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  is  not  the  case. 
I  happen  to  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  them  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
and  that  the  American  people  will  be 
delighted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Utah  has  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  so  many  Senators  have  engaged  in 
this  debate  today;  apparently  we  have 
had  many  converts  to  consumerism.  I 
have  been  trying  to  protect  the  consumer 
in  this  body  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  con- 
sumer's bill.  The  Federal  Government,  by 
its  licensing  procedure,  has  provided  for 
an  FM  band  and  an  AM  band  on  which 
citizens  may  receive  signals.  The  pur- 
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pose  of  this  measure  is  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  buy  receivers  will  be  able  to 
get  the  signals  on  both  bands,  for  all  the 
reasons  we  have  set  forth. 

This  bill  will  promote  diversity  and 
creativity  in  the  broadcast  industry.  The 
educational  and  noncommercial  market 
will  come  of  age.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

After  line  18,  page  2,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  subscribes  to  one 
new^spaper   must  subscribe  to  at  least  two. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries  and 
in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  will  note 
that  this  amendment  is  only  designed  to 
gain  a  point  with  respect  to  placing  in 
perspective  the  argument  made  by  the 
proponents  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  only  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  more 
people  to  have  more  information.  I  sug- 
gest that  if  that  is  a  good  argument,  my 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly if  one  newspaper  is  good,  two 
newspapers  would  be  twice  as  good.  If 
AM  is  good  and  FM  is  good,  and  we  can 
mandate  the  people  to  have  both,  why 
not  mandate  that  they  have  both  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  in  order  until 
the  time  of  the  Senator  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Might  not  the  point  be 
made  even  more  clearly  if  the  Senator 
modified  his  amendment  to  provide  that 
anyone  who  buys  a  newspaper  should  be 
required  to  buy — and  then  enumerate  the 
learned  journals  whose  economic  survival 
is  questionable,  but  whose  wisdom,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  is  enormous? 

Is  that  not  more  in  line  with  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  his  point  is  valid. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  make  the  exact  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

We  are  told  this  legislation  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  there  are 


so  many  FM  stations  that  are  struggling 
to  survive;  and,  second,  that  isolated 
communities  cannot  themselves  survive 
in  times  of  emergency  without  access  to 
the  traditional  forms  of  communications. 

I  find  the  parallel  exact  in  every  re- 
spect, and  urge  it  upon  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn.  The  bill  is  open 
to  fuither  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  so  many  people  find  wrong  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  an  unwarranted,  uimecessary,  and 
highly  questionable  interference  with 
the  individual's  right  of  free  choice.  It  is 
a  glaring  and  disturbing  example  of  the 
big  brother  mentality  at  work  in  Con- 
gress. And  I  oppose  it  vigorously. 

I  find  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  Government  to  tell  people  that  they 
must  buy  radios  that  recieve  both  AM 
and  FM  signals.  What  possible  concern 
is  it  to  the  Government  In  Washington 
what  kind  of  radios  the  American  people 
buy?  Certainly,  there  is  no  constitutional 
basis  for  such  meddling.  And  even  more 
importantly,  there  is  no  justification  in 
this  period  of  great  concern  for  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  to  force  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  for  some  extra,  added  and 
more  expensive  gadget  when  he  pur- 
chases a  basic  item  such  as  a  radio. 

This  bill  demonstrates  the  same  sort 
of  heavy-handed  Government-knows- 
best  nonsense  that  has  forced  the  Amer- 
ican to  endure  trapeze-  and  buzzer-en- 
cumbered automobiles,  overbearing  and 
punitive  OSHA  regulations,  senseless  and 
disruptive  forced  busing  of  schoolchil- 
dren away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  mountains  of  redtape,  trip- 
licate forms,  and  bureaucratic  tyranny. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Congress 
that  such  a  piece  of  legislation  should  be 
dignified  by  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  would  hope  stnd  urge  that  it  be 
soundly  defeated  as  a  signal  to  the 
American  public  that  these  assaults  on 
their  basic,  most  fundamental  freedom — 
the  freedom  of  choice — will  not  be  tol- 
erated further. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  about  the  need  to  re- 
invigorate  the  sense  of  community  in 
America.  I  have  said  that  in  many  cases, 
the  advance  of  technology  has  worked  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  community  which  is 
central  to  our  sense  of  ourselves  as  a 
nation. 

In  particular,  the  mass  media,  all  too 
often,  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  neigh- 
borhood ties  by  emphasizing  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  people  in  advertising  methods 
as  well  as  in  editorial  or  program  con- 
tent. The  search  for  larger  numbers  and 
common  denominators  is  a  constant 
force  for  the  diminution  of  individual- 


ity. However,  this  need  not  be  the  case, 
as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  one  major 
radio  station  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

WBAL  radio,  with  a  signal  which  csm 
be  heard  from  Bermuda  to  Canada,  has 
not  grown  too  big  to  forget  the  people 
who  live  in  its  own  back  yard.  The  sta- 
tion has  gone  an  extra  step  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  neighbors  in  the  Baltimore 
area,  even  when  the  handful  of  people 
being  helped  was  far  too  small  to  count 
in  the  audience  ratings  so  important  to 
advertiser. 

WBAL  radio's  "Call  For  Action"  proj- 
ect, the  only  one  in  the  State,  is  one  ex- 
ample. Over  4  years,  volunteers  have 
handled  over  27,000  requests  for 
help  or  advice.  This  project  underwrit- 
ten by  the  station  itself,  goes  beyond  the 
use  of  the  normal  broadcasting  facilities 
available  to  all  stations.  A  similar  exam- 
ple of  extra  effort  is  in  the  summer  camp 
program  for  needy  children.  This  has 
expanded  to  include  10  innercity 
churches  who  formed  a  corporation  at 
the  station's  request  to  lease  a  camping 
site.  The  program,  funded  through  con- 
tributions by  the  station  and  by  its  lis- 
teners, sent  150  children  to  camp  in  its 
first  year.  1969,  and  sent  nearly  800  chil- 
dren last  summer. 

In  addition  to  continuing  efforts, 
WBAL  radio  has  been  highly  effective  in 
meeting  special  needs  on  a  spot  basis. 
Some  examples: 

A  trip  for  200  children,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  out  of  the  iimer-city,  to 
a  daii-y  farm; 

An  appeal  for  wheel  chairs  for  sick  and 
elderly  who  could  not  afford  them,  re- 
sulting in  donations  of  over  30  chairs; 

When  the  Maryland  League  for  Crip- 
pled Children  needed  a  bus  to  transport 
the  children,  WBAL  radio  asked  listen- 
ers to  send  in  trading  stamps,  and  in  4 
weeks  had  received  enough  stamps  for 
two  buses; 

An  effort  to  get  furniture  and  bedding 
for  a  facility  serving  runaway  teenagers 
resulted  in  donaticsis  of  everything  from 
sheets  and  furniture  to  pots  and  pans. 

The  list  of  successes  also  includes  such 
items  as  Christmas  gifts  for  needy  chil- 
dren, crutches  for  hospital  patients, 
musical  instruments  for  children  in  Bal- 
timore's Cherry  Hill  section,  and  sports 
equipment  donated  through  local  fire 
houses  for  use  in  city  recreational  pro- 
grams. 

AI  Burk.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  staticm,  admits  to  an  im- 
mediate, selfish  Interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  his  community,  which  cannot 
help  but  pay  off  in  good  will  for  WBAL 
radio.  I  suspect,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  whole  story.  When  one  considers 
the  man  hours  which  go  into  any  such 
person-to-person  effort  similar  to  those 
I  have  listed  and  compares  that  with  the 
minimal  return  it  must  bring  to  the  sta- 
tion, the  effort  does  not  "pay  off"  in  a 
strictly  business  sense. 

They  do  pay  off,  however,  and  not  only 
to  those  who  are  directly  benefitted.  The 
entire  commimity  needs  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  take  time 
out  to  pay  attention  to  the  tmmet  needs 
of  the  few.  The  work  of  AI  Burk,  Urban 
Affairs  Director  Jesse  Webster,  the  vol- 
unteers who  contribute  to  their  pro- 
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grams  and  the  public  and  pri  'ate  agen- 
cies who  share  their  goals  all  lelp  to  re- 
pair the  worn  spots  in  the  f al  >rlc  of  the 
Baltimore  community.  Their  work,  and 
the  work  of  many  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, is  our  most  valuable  safeguard 
against  the  loss  of  communit:  .  It  is  the 
glue  which  joins  our  society,  and  they 
are  preserving  that  society  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  civil  leadership 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  585,  the  all  cha|inel  radio 

the  Com- 
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receiver  bill,  as  reported  from 
mittee  on  Commerce.  TTie  refauirement 
that  all  radios  costing  over  $15  be 
equipped  to  receive  both  A\!  and  PM 
stations  is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
provide  maximum  efficient  ra^o  service 
to  the  American  people. 

Over  the  past  13  years  the  iiimiber  of 
PM  stations  in  this  country  h&i  increased 
dramatically — from  829  licens<  d  stations 
in  1961  to  3,174  FM  stations  on  the  air 
today.  However,  a  significant  portion  of 
the  American  public  does  not  (  wn  radios 
that  are  equipped  to  receive  FM  stations 
and  the  majority  of  FM  statiohs  operate 
at  a  financial  loss  as  a  consequence. 

The  citizens  who  do  not  havi ;  access  to 
PM  stations  In  their  home  or  <  ar  are  cut 
off  from  listening  to  42  perci  nt  of  the 
radio  stations  on  the  air.  Mar  y  of  these 
stations  are  of  a  specialized  ns  ture,  pro- 
viding educational  programs  i  nd  classi- 
cal music,  for  which  the  high  f  delity  and 
interference-free  characterist  cs  of  FM 
are  especially  well  suited.  Mary  of  these 
stations  are  operated  by  co' leges  and 
universities  and  offer  a  uniq  le  variety 
of  public  service  programs. 

While  this  legislation  does  involve  in- 
creased Federal  guidelines  aiid  regula- 
tions In  the  communication!  field,  it 
seems  necessary  in  order  to  reach  the 
full  potential  of  FM  broadcs  sting  and 
thus  serve  the  public  interests.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  set  a  preceden;  10  years 
ago  by  adopting  legislation  A3  require 
television  sets  to  be  built  to  re  ceive  both 
UHF  and  VHP  signals.  That  legislation 
was  passed  for  many  of  the  sai  le  reasons 
we  should  pass  the  all  channe .  radio  re- 
ceiver bill — namely,  to  increase  the 
public's  access  and  choice  oJ  available 
programing. 

This  legislation.  S.  5S5.  wil  offer  the 
citizens  of  Indiana  and  the  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  choose  and  select  from 
the  programing  offered  by  AJI  and  FM 
stations  with  the  purchase  of  a  single 
radio.  In  doing  so  it  will  furUi  er  the  im- 
portant goal  of  providing  ou-  citizenry 
with  the  greatest  possible  acce  ss  to  news, 
public  interest  broadcasting,  ind  varied 
types  of  radio  programing.  [  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  upon  the 
disposition  of  this  measure,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  Df  S.  1486 
rather  than  S.  14a5,  and  that  S.  1465  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  imder  subjects 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI,.  Is  there 
objectiwi? 

Mi.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Preside  at,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  are  those 
bills? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  liYRD.  They  are  on 
the  calendar,  Nos.  831  and  832. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BROCK  f after  having  voted  in  the 
negative  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were 
at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  stockholder 
and  I  am  a  director  of  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion, to  avoid  possible  conflict  of  interest 
I  answer  "Present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CiruscH),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT>,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
fi-om  Maine  *Mr.  Hathaway  >,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stmington)  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  are  necessarily  sibsent. 

I  fur  her  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDV(rATER>  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  42,  as  follows : 

(No.  256  Leg] 
TEAS— 44 

Pas  tore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Randolph 
RibicoS 
Schwelker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Magnuson  Sparkman 

Case  Mansfield  Stafford 

Clark  MathJas  Stevens 

Cook  Metzenbaum       Stevenson 

Ervln  Montoya  Talmadge 

Gravel  Moss  Tunney 

Gurney  Nunn  Williams 

Hartke  Packwood 

NAYS— 42 

Bartlett  Domlnlck  McGovern 

Bennett  Eagleton  Mclntyre 

Bentsen  EasUand  Mondale 

Bible  Fannin  Nelson 

Buckley  Pong  Percy 

Burdlck  Grtffln  Proxmlra 

Byrd.  Hansen  Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Hart  Scott, 

Cannon  Haskell  William  L. 

Chiles  Hatfield  Stennla 

Cotton  HrtiakA  Thurmond 

Cranston  Johnston  Tower 

Curtis  Kennedy  Welcker 

Dole  UcClellAn  Toung 

Domenlcl  Mcdtire 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Helms  Taft 


Abourezk 

HoUings 

Aiken 

Huddleston 

Allen 

Hughes 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Beall 

Inouye 

Biden 

Jackson 

Brooke 

Jartts 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Brock 

NOT  VOTING— 11 
Baker  Gold  water  Metcalf 

BeUmon  Hathaway  Muskle 

Church  LonK  Symington 

Fulbrlght  McGee 

So  the  bill  <S.  585)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  585 

An  act  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  c(^>able  of  receiving  both  ampli- 
tude moduled  (AM)  and  frequency  modu- 
laced  (PM)   broadcasts 
Be  it   enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303   of   the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end : 

■■(t)  Have  authority  to  require  that  ap- 
paratus designed  to  receive  any  ampUtuc'e 
modulated  (AM)  or  frequency  modulated 
(FM)  broadcast  be  capable  of  adequately 
receiving  all  frequencies  allocated  by  the 
Commission  for  AM  and  PM  broadcasting 
when  such  apparatus  is  shipped  In  interstate 
commerce,  or  is  Imported  from  any  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States,  for  sale  or 
resale  to  the  public :  Protnded,  hoioever.  That 
this  authority  shall  not  extend  to  apparatus 
designed  to  receive  only  amplitude  modu- 
lated (AM)  or  frequency  modulated  (FM) 
broadcasts  and  retailing  for  less  than  $15." 
Sec.  2.  Section  330  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (s) "  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (s)   and  (t)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "that  paragraph"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"those  paragraphs"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  303(s)"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  303(s)    and   303(t)":    and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "tklevision"  In  the 
section  heading  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"BROADCAST". 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  th2  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  1486,  calendar  No.  832,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  I486)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  engage  In  certain  export 
expansion  activities,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  A  PERIOD  TO 
HONOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUGH  S(X>TT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side  on  the 
pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  CoN.  Res.  90 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
1974  be  recorded  as  the  year  that  all  freedom 
loving  Americans  demonstrate  a  reaflBrma- 
tlon  of  their  patriotism  and  love  and  respect 
for  these  United  States  of  America  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  198th  anniversary  of  its 
founding:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  aware  that  while 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  America 
may  appear  to  be  monumental,  they  are 
problems  that  are  surmountable  through 
the  exercise  of  the  American  spirit  and  will; 
and 

Whereas  the  rekindling  of  that  spirit  and 
will  can  begin  by  honoring  America:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved  in  the  Senate,  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring) ,  That 
Congress  declares  the  21  days  from  Flag  Day, 
June  14,  1974,  to  Independence  Day,  July  4, 
1974,  as  a  period  to  honor  America,  and  let 
there  be  public  gatherings  and  activities  at 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
celebrate  and  honor  their  country  in  appro- 
priate manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  this  resolution  be  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  in  asking  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  our  concurrent 
resolution  to  declare  the  21  days  from 
Flag  Day,  June  14, 1974,  to  Independence 
Day,  July  4,  1974,  as  a  period  to  honor 
America.  An  identical  proposal  is  also  be- 
ing considered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today. 

This  coming  Independence  Day  will 
mark  the  198th  year  since  the  signing  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
those  nearly  200  years,  the  Nation  has 
suffered  battle,  hardship,  and  often 
despair.  But  the  Declaration  and  our 
Constitution  remain  intact.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  still  pledge  to  them  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

It  is  fully  proper  that  each  American 
remind  himself  that  ours  is  a  Nation 
worthy  of  honor,  and  it  seems  especially 
appropriate  that  the  period  between  Flag 
Day  and  Independence  Day  be  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose. 

We  ask  that  our  resolution  be  immedi- 
ately agreed  to. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  able  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  other  day  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  exhibiting  his 
usual  skill  and  competence  in  managing 
the  defense  procurement  bill.  We  were 
all  pleased  to  note  the  stamina  displayed 
by  our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  ,  in  meeting 
the  taxing  demands  of  handling  major 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  outstanding 
effort. 

I  also  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  manager  of  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult bill.  It  was  handled  with  discretion, 
with  dispatch,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  and  a  good  result  was  achieved. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  1486)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  engage  in 
certain  export  expansion  activities,  and 
for  related  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  S.  1486,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  provisions  involving  the 
State  Department  and  overseas  activi- 
ties, upon  which  the  committee  chose  to 
act,  and  those  of  an  essentially  domestic 
character,  which  the  committee  chose  to 
report  back  without  recommendation. 
Although,  in  the  broadest  sense,  all  ex- 
port promotion  activities  have  an  Inter- 
national dimension,  the  committee  has 
genendly  not  addressed  Itself  to  export 
progrsmis  conducted  in  the  continental 
United  States,  unless  such  programs  are 
in  possible  conflict  with  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1486  to  which  the 
committee  directed  its  attention  were 
sections  6  and  14  of  the  bill  as  received 
by  the  committee.  Section  6  provided  for 
the  establishment  abroad  of  as  many  as 
five  Regional  Export  Assistance  Centers, 
to  be  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  "storage,  distribution,  and  serv- 
ice headquarters  for  small,  medium- 
sized,  new-to-export,  and  new-to-mar- 
ket  American  exporters."  Section  14  re- 
quired that,  henceforth,  in  connection 
with  any  proposed  Federal  action  which 
"could  significantly  affect  international 
economic  relations,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, or  the  balance  of  trade  of  the 
United  States,"  there  be  prepared  an  in- 
ternational economic  impact  assessment 
statement,  to  include  detaUed  analysis 
and  recommendations  from  all  interested 
agencies. 

In  regard  to  both  of  the  sections,  the 
committee  was  sympathetic  with  the 
implied  general  goal,  but  in  both  cases 
the  committee  had  very  serious  doubts 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  specific  provi- 
sions. 


Concerning  the  proposed  Regional  Ex- 
port Assistance  Centers  (REAC's),  the 
committee  noted  that  foreign  govern- 
ments might  well  raise  serious  objections 
to  REAC's  on  the  ground  that  both  the 
services  they  would  provide  and  the  ex- 
ports they  would  facilitate  would  be  in 
unfair  competition  with  the  domestic 
firms  of  those  countries.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  such  a  program,  the  operation  of 
REAC's  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  be  inconsistent  wtih  the  long- 
standing principle,  embodied  in  repeated 
Presidential  directives,  that  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  a  foreign  coimtrs', 
save  those  involving  U.S.  forces,  come  im- 
der the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador.  In  this  connection,  sec- 
tion 6(b)  (2)  was  particularly  objection- 
able in  that  it  would  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  authority  to  assign  For- 
eign Service  officers  otherwise  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  considering  the  proposed  system 
for  the  preparation  of  international  eco- 
nomic impact  assessment  statements,  a 
requirement  which  would  undoubtedly 
entail  extensive  activity  by  the  State 
Department  as  well  as  other  agencies, 
the  committee  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
imposing  such  a  further  burden  upon  the 
executive  branch.  Clearly  it  is  desirable 
that  the  administration's  policymaking 
process  involve  contributions  from  all 
interested  agencies  and  that  the  process 
occur,  as  much  as  possible,  in  full  public 
view.  But  in  the  committee's  under- 
standing, the  President's  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  created 
in  1972,  already  provides  an  effective 
mechanism  for  the  collection,  coordina- 
tion, and  publication  of  agency  views. 

With  these  serious  doubts  about  both 
the  sections  which  it  particularly  con- 
sidered, the  committee  chose  to  amend 
the  bill  by  deleting  those  sections.  The 
remaining  sections — those  dealing  with 
domestic  export  promotion  activities — 
are  contained  in  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
without  recommendation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  note 
that  the  administration  also  opposes  the 
sections  deleted  by  the  committee,  as  well 
as  several  other  sections  of  the  bill.  This 
is  shown  in  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  May  14,  1974. 

Hon.    J.    W.    PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  10  I  wrote 
you  to  express  the  Department  of  State's  op- 
position to  S.  1485,  a  bill  that  would  create 
16  overseas  export  representatives.  These 
positions  would  be  manned  by  personnel 
drawn  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  would  Inspect  and  Instruct  economic/ 
commercial  officers  who  are  eissigned  oyer< 
seas. 
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Mr.    BROCK.    Mr.    Presiden 
unanimous  consent  that  during 
sideration  of  S.  1486.  J.  V. 
John  Backe  of  my  staff  may  b( 
the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   INOUYE.   Mr.   Presidenjt 
unanimous  consent  that  during 
sideration  of  this  matter  the 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President 
was   reported   on   April   11, 
amendments,  and  on  April  23 
was  considered  and  passed.  On 
passage  was  vacated,  and  it  wa^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
On  May  20  of  this  year  it  was 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator 
bama  (Mr.  Spabkmaiti  with 

As  manager  of  the 
mittee  bill,  I  have  listened  to 
ments   presented  by   the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I 
most  persuasive.  I  have  no 
the  bill  as  amended. 

Therefore,   the  Committee 
merce   Is   prepared   to   accept 
amendments  submitted  by  the 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  23 
most   comprehensive   discussioi  i 
measure  before  us.  It  would  be 
to  review  what  we  said  on 
However,  at  this  point  I  w 
submit  for  the  consideration  of 
ate  an  amendment  which  I 
desk.  I  call  up  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFI 
amendment  is  not  in  order 
amendments  of  the  Committee 
•eign  Relations  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr 
that  the  amendments  of  the 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  cons 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  the  amendments  ar(( 
ered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President, 
take  up  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
ator's  amendment  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  line  13,  insert  the  following: 
at  the  end  of  line  13 : 

"The  provisions  of  the  preceding  proviso 
shall  not  apply  to  any  association  operating 
under  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Omnibus  Export  Expansion  Act,  or  to 
any  person  which  was  a  member  of  such 
association  before  that  date,  except  with  re- 
spect to  participation  by  that  person  in  any 
other  association  beginning  after  that  date." 

On  page  69.  line  1.  delete  "June  30,  1974," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1975,". 

On  page  59,  line  11,  delete  "June  30,  1975," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1976,". 

On  page  59,  line  21,  delete  "June  30,  1976." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1977,". 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  actually  technical  in  nat- 
ure. By  some  inadvertent  error,  this  sec- 
tion was  left  out  of  the  printed  bill  as 
reported  by  Commerce  Committee. 

Furthermore,  there  are  three  other  mi- 
nor amendments  changing  the  authoriza- 
tion dates.  The  original  bill  referred  to 
June  30,  1974.  That  has  been  changed 
to  1975,  and  the  1975-76  has  been 
changed  to  1976-77,  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 
It  is  possible  that  this  duplicates  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

In  the  printing  of  S.  1486  as  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  there  was 
a  typograplilc&l  error  which  can  be  corrected 
If  the  Senate  will  accept  a  technical  amend- 
ment. The  error  occurs  on  page  33  of  the 
bill,  line  25,  where  a  deletion  bracket  has 
mistakenly  been  printed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
•  Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  the 
correction  will  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  Commerce  Committee  substitute, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  are  fur- 
ther amendments   in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Further 
amendments  are  no  longer  in  order.  Fur- 
ther amendments  are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  following  request  to  protect  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  did 
not  realize  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
serve  on  both  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  I  think  we  should  rescind 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  for  the 
time  being  so  that  amendments  will  be 
in  order. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  that  regard  be 
rescinded.  Perhaps  the  Parliamentarian 
can  advise  us  as  to  the  proper  fonn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  24,  line  8,  strike  out  "section  7" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  9". 

On  page  25,  line  5.  strike  out  "section  10" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  12". 

On  page  34,  between  lines  14  and  IS.  Insert 
the  following: 

"INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  SPECIALISTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  in  its  field 
offices  an  International  trade  specialist  pro- 
gram. Tlie  Secretary  shall  recruit,  train,  and 
assign  such  personnel  to  the  program  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Implement  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  except  that  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel shall  not  exceed  three  In  each  field 
office,  and  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  for 
the  entire  program. 

"(2)  Each  International  trade  specialist 
appointed  under  this  section  shall  have  had 
at  least  five  years  of  executive  level  experience 
in  private  Industry  directly  related  to  export- 
ing products  from  the  United  States.  Any 
individual  who  is  or  who  has  been  a  career 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  be  in- 
eligible for  an  appointment  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the 
date  of  his  separation  from  employment  by 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  Appointments  as  International  trade 
specialists  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(4)  An  Individual  appointed  as  an  inter- 
national trade  specialist  may  occupy  such 
position  for  a  period  of  (or  periods  aggregat- 
ing) not  more  than  five  years,  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  rates  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  to  exceed  •25,000  per  annum. 

"(b)   The  function  of  International  trade 
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specialists  will  be  to  augment  existing  field 
office  staffs.  International  trade  specialists 
will  be  engaged  exclusively  in  the  promotion 
of  export  expansion  activities  through  the 
export  expansion  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude information  on  the  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  placement  of  personnel,  the  export 
expansion  programs  under  which  such  per- 
sonnel operated,  data  on  increased  exports  in 
terms  of  dollar  amounts  and  quantity  of  ship- 
ments, and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  program's  continuation. 

"EXPORT    MEASUREMENT 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  To  measure  adequately  the 
progress  of  the  export  expansion  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  more  accurate 
and  definitive  measurements  than  those  al- 
ready in  use  must  be  established  and  Imple- 
mented. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
Implement  a  procedure  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  Insure  that  each  shipper's  export  declara- 
tion contains  the  address  (Including  the 
State)  of  the  exporter.  Total  exports  for  each 
State,  by  country  of  destination,  and  by 
schedule  B  commodity  groups,  will  be  com- 
piled in  a  monthly  report  for  each  of  the  field 
office  areas  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(c)  The  permanent  Implementation  of 
the  procedure  described  In  subsection  (b) 
and  the  availability  of  funds  authorized  un- 
der subsection  (e)  are  contingent  on  the 
Implementation  and  conduct  of  a  pUot  proj- 
ect encompassing  the  expKjrts  of  not  less  than 
eight  States  for  not  less  than  six  consecutive 
months.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $176,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1875.  and  June  30.  1976. 

"(d)  An  evaluation  of  the  measurement 
program  established  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Field  Opera- 
tions. Department  of  Commerce,  in  coopera- 
tion with  its  field  offices.  Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  a 
report  on  such  evaluation  to  the  Congress 
Including  therein  information  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  procedures,  an  analysis  of 
results,  and  recommendations  as  to  Improve- 
ments, or  discontinuation  of  the  program." 

On  page  34,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  6." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

On  page  37,  Une  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  7." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9.". 

On  page  39,  Une  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  8." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  40,  line  20,  strike  out  "11  and  12" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "13  and  14". 

On  page  42,  line  11,  strike  out  "12"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "14". 

On  page  42,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  9." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  11.". 

On  page  44,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  10." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12.". 

On  page  48.  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  11."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.   13.". 

On  page  48,  Une  7,  strike  out  "section  10" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  12". 

On  page  49,  Une  5,  strike  out  "section  10" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  12". 

On  page  60,  Une  1,  strike  out  "section  11 
and  12"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sections 
13  and  14  ". 

On  page  51,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  12."  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  52,  line  2,  strike  out  "section  11" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  13". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Cook,  Dole,  Bennett,  Tower,  and 
McGovEwr. 


I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxtye)  and  the  leadership 
he  has  given  to  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. I  support  the  bill.  I  do  think  it  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  trade  export 
program. 

The  effort  I  make  here  with  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is  not  to  change  in 
any  way  the  efforts  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  or  his  committee,  but  simply 
to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
two  new  authorities  to  enhance  his  abil- 
ity to  serve  the  American  export  com- 
munity and  provide  greater  impetus  to 
our  export  program. 

The  first  suggestion  I  make  in  this 
amendment  is  to  create  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  what  I  call  an 
international  trade  specialist  program. 
This  program  would  be  limited  to  3  of 
these  trade  specialist  field  oflBces  and  to 
100  overall  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The  specialists  appointed  shall  have 
had  at  least  5  years  of  executive  level 
experience  in  private  industry  directly 
related  to  exportation.  Any  individual 
who  is  or  has  been  a  career  employee  of 
the  United  States  would  be  ineligible  for 
appointment  for  a  period  of  5  years  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  separation  from  em- 
ployment by  the  United  States. 

Appointments  would  be  made  in  a  very 
simple  effort  to  provide  more  expertise 
to  our  field  offices  simply  because  today 
they  are  so  burdened  with  a  massive  job. 
They  are  doing  a  good  job,  in  my  opinion, 
but  their  effectiveness  is  sharply  reduced 
because  of  a  shortage  of  expert,  experi- 
enced personnel  and  by  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  up-to-date  financial  data;  and 
that  relates  to  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered,  which  is  in- 
corporated in  section  7. 

In  this  particular  section  the  amend- 
ment attempts  to  deal  with  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  information  to  date.  Ex- 
port data  runs  as  much  as  2  years  after 
the  fact,  and  it  just  is  not  possible  for 
either  the  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  American  business 
community  to  rationally  plan  a  sales  pro- 
gram without  more  up-to-date  informa- 
tion. 

What  I  have  suggested  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  Implement  a 
procedure  within  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
insure  that  each  shipper's  export  declara- 
tion contains  the  address  of  the  exporter. 
Total  exports  for  each  State,  by  coimtry 
of  destination,  and  by  schedule  B  com- 
modity groups,  will  be  compiled  in  a 
monthly  report  for  each  of  the  field  office 
are£is  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

We  would  create  a  pilot  project  In  not 
less  than  8  States  for  not  less  than  6 
consecutive  months  to  see  if  this  is  in 
fact  a  viable  procedure. 

We  have  in  the  amendment  an  au- 
thorization of  $175,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  of  1975  and  1976,  after  which 
an  evaluation  of  the  measurement  pro- 
gram established  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Field  Op- 
erations in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  its  field  offices. 

We  then  require  that,  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
a  report  on  such  evaluation  to  the  Con- 
gress, including  therein  information  on 
the  implementation  of  such  procedures, 
an  analysis  of  results,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  improvements,  or  discontinua- 
tion of  the  program. 

In  sum,  I  am  asking  for  two  things: 
increasing  the  availability  of  expert  and 
professional  talent  for  our  field  offices 
and  increased  access  to  information  in 
that  field  to  the  department,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  a  monthly  report 
basis,  so  that  decisions  are  based  not  on 
information  2  years  after  the  fact,  but 
on  current  information. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  just  this  one  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman  ) . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Would  the  effect  of 
these  two  amendments  be  solely  with 
reference  to  Commerce  Department  peo- 
ple, and  not  involve  Foreign  Service 
people? 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  is  largely  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ments we  put  in  the  bill,  because  juris- 
diction over  Foreign  Service  would  not 
be  under  the  Commerce  Department. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel would  be  allowed  to  play  a  role 
under  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  talking  about 
Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  BROCK.  My  proposal  would  not 
allow  any  Foreign  Service  people  to  be 
trade  specialists,  so  designated,  unless 
they  had  been  out  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment  for  5  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOtnrE) ,  whose  bill  this  really 
is,  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  h£is  given  us  com- 
plete cooperation  all  the  way  through, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  coop- 
erated. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require,  within  my 
limitation. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  in  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  studied  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  find  it  is  one  that  Is  very 
worthy  of  serious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

I  think  the  important  fact  to  note  at 
this  time  is  that  only  about  4  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  is  related 
to  exports.  Less  tiian  4  percent  of  the 
businesses  of  the  Nation  is  involved  in 
foreign  trade.  If  one  is  interested  in 
getting  into  this  business,  he  will  find 
himself  in  a  maze  of  agencies.  Almost 
80  agencies  are  involved  in  foreign  trade 
policy  in  one  way  or  another. 

Second,  businessmen  interested  In  for- 
eign trade  might  be  Inundated  with  pa- 
perwork. Finally,  a  businessman  may 
find  that  the  information  he  needs  is 
not  available. 

We  hope  that,  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  and  with  the  Brock  amendment, 
some  of  the  problems  we  find  In  the 
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business  community  will  be  overcome. 
We  think  they  will  be. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  considei  the 
amendment  and  the  bill  favorably. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  [  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  distingushed 
Senator  from  Alabama  and,  of  cc  urse, 
most  specifically  to  the  distingu  shed 
Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  comments. 

I  think  the  committee's  efforts  ai  s  di- 
rected to  the  very  point  that  we  raise 
such  a  small  percentage  of  gross  nat  onal 
product  from  our  involvement  in  CKPort 
trade,  and  we  tend  to  ignore  the  trei  nen- 
dous  impact  not  only  on  us  but  the  \  rorld 
at  large  and  our  relationship  to  the  w  orld, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  world  community. 

Our  dependence  is  well  documeited. 
We  simply  must  trade  in  order  to  sui  vive. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  only  4  perceit  of 
our  gross  national  product  is  involved 
in  export  trade,  it  amounts  to  man;  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  What  is  worse  is  thai  this 
export  trade  is  done  by  less  than  200 
firms.  We  have  to  get  more  middle -size 
and  small  businesses  involved  in  the  )usi- 
ness  of  export. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  trying  desperately  to  do  that,  bit  we 
need  the  help  encompassed  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  support  of 
my  amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adop  tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  ^ield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  to  indicate  my  wi  lole- 
hearted  support  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Tennesse<  and 
also  for  the  legislation  as  it  has  been 
amended.  I  have  the  privilege  of  sei-ving 
on  the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Toirism 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  ( :om- 
merce.  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye).  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  commerding 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  impxirtant  lejisla- 
ticMi  to  the  floor. 

Michigan  as  a  State  has  offices  in  I  irus- 
sels  and  in  Tokyo  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting exports  from  the  State  of  MBchi- 
gan.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  son^  re- 
spects. State  activity  has  been  more  vig- 
orous than  Federal  activity  in  prDmi)ting 
the  important  national  goal  of  increas- 
ing our  exports  and  improving  our]  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Certainly  this  type  of  legislatidn  is 
long  overdue.  The  amendment  ofl  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  BRixrK) 
will  strengthen  the  bill.  I  urge  that  ^t  be 
adopted  and  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  li  a^ 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  back  my  time,  I  would  lik^  the 
Record  to  show  the  great  contribution  of 
Senator  Pearson.  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  his  bill,  S.  1007,  is  incoktor- 
ated  in  S.  1486.  His  bill  focused  directly 
upon  the  importance  of  exports,  and  pro- 
vided fcr  the  establishment  of  the  iPed- 
eral  Export  Agency. 

Fiuthermore,  Senator  Pearson'^  bill 
provided  for  the  creation  of  export  i  isso- 
ciations.  I  think  this  bill,  S.  1007,  plus 
the  Brock  amendment,  have  done  ^uch 
to  strengthen  the  whole  bill. 
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I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
( Mr.  Brock  ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  express  support  for 
this  legislation.  As  one  who  serves  both 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
watched  this  legislation  proceed,  so  may 
I  add  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNotnrE)  for  his  leadership  and  for  his 
spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation 
to  the  views  of  both  of  those  committees. 

As  he  so  generously  recited,  this  bill 
does  incorporate  the  provisions  of  S.  1007 
which  had  as  its  purpose  the  imple- 
mentation of  export  opportunities  for 
small  business  and  small  businessmen. 

I  think  the  fact  is  generally  overlooked 
that  of  all  the  export  business  that  is 
carried  on  between  this  Nation  and  all 
other  foreign  nations,  it  is  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  business,  and  they  are  the 
great  corporations,  the  multinational 
corporations.  All  the  rest  compete  here 
with  each  other  and  with  foreign  com- 
panies. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  op- 
portunity— it  is  no  guarantee,  there  is 
no  special  provision  or  aid  for  companies 
but  it  does  open  the  door  and  it  provides 
an  opportunity — for  American  business 
to  go  into  new  markets  with  new  prod- 
ucts and  provide,  I  think,  for  greater 
American  employment  and  greater  op- 
portimities  for  American  jobs  and  some 
improvement,  hopefully,  in  the  balance 
of  payments. 

So  I  am  very  grateful  that  the  com- 
mittee accepted  this  proposal.  I  do  think 
it  is  going  to  be  a  measure,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  will  open  up  oppor- 
tunities, I  think,  for  greater  exports  in 
behalf  of  our  businessmen. 

I  congratulate  both  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  the  fine 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bill,  as  he  point- 
ed out  a  while  ago,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  discovered  it  the  next 
morning  when  I  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  went  to  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  and  asked  him  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  have  the  passage  of  the  bill 
vacated  so  that  it  might  be  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
very  kindly  consented.  He  has  been  most 
helpfiil  throughout,  and  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

REIMPOSmON  OF  MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  svibsectlon  (d)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  594;  Public  Law 
88-482),  any  suspension  under  such  subsec- 
tion of  any  proclamation  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section 
Is  terminated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, at  a  meeting  called  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  i  Mr.  Mansfield  ) ,  35  or 
more  Senators  expressed  their  concern 
about  limiting  imports  of  beef.  A  number 
of  other  Senators  who  have  favored  this 
action  were  unable  to  be  present  or  were 
imable  to  have  any  staff  members  there. 

I  think  this  concern  by  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  reflects  the  severe 
conditions  existing  today  in  the  livestock 
industry  and  the  importance  of  limiting 
imports. 

I  believe  it  was  made  clear,  or  should 
have  been  made  clear  at  the  meeting 
this  morning,  that  when  the  livest(}ck 
industry  is  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis,  then 
those  who  consume  livestock  products, 
beef,  pork — whatever  it  may  be — are  also 
endangered  because  if  the  livestock  in- 
dustry should  fall  into  bankruptcy  there 
would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  all  these 
commodities,  and,  of  course,  the  prices 
would  soar. 

So  we  have  seen  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  in  every  other  cattle -producing  or 
hog-producing  State — and  in  Industries 
involving  broilers  and  eggs  and  almost 
every  other  livestock  commodity — dis- 
astrous results  which  started  back  with 
price  controls  and  were  aggravated  by 
the  truck  strike,  and  aggravated  by  gov- 
ernment interference.  So  this  amend- 
ment would  reimpose  import  quotas — it 
would  suspend  the  proclamation  made 
by  the  President,  notwithstanding  Public 
Law  88-482  of  the  88th  Congress,  more 
specifically  subsection  (d),  and  the  last 
sentence  of  that  subsection. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  the  situation 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  earlier.  I  do  not  intend  to  press 
the  amendment,  not  because  I  have  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  what  might  happen 
in  the  Senate,  but  because  right  now 
consideration  is  being  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Last  week,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) visited  with  President  Nixon.  Yes- 
terday a  number  of  Senators  visited  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz. 

I  think  on  Friday  of  this  week  a  group 
of  Representatives  EUid  Senators  will  visit 
with  Secretary  Butz;  and  on  Monday  of 
next  week  at  the  White  House  confer- 
ence. Members  of  Congress,  producers, 
retailers,  livestock  producers,  and  others 
wDl  meet  with  Secretary  Butz  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Rush,  the  President's  economic 
adviser,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  relief 
for  the  distressed  livestock  industry.  So  it 
might  not  be  timely  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  do  believe  it  is  timely  to  point  out 
again  to  the  administration  and  to 
everyone  concerned  about  the  health  of 
this  very  important  domestic  industry, 
the  real  plight  that  it  Is  in. 
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At  this  morning's  meeting,  a  great 
number  of  matters  were  covered.  First  of 
all,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  those 
present,  as  I  said,  some  30  to  35,  perhaps 
more,  that  import  quotas  should  be  re- 
imposed. 

Second,  it  was  agreed  that  hearings  be 
held,  starting  next  Monday  afternoon,  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  tliat  some  credit  must  be  ex- 
tended to  those  livestock  producers,  feed- 
ers, and  others  who  are  in  financial  dis- 
tress. 

Third,  it  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  study  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  some  other  appropriate 
agency  to  determine  whether  or  not 
someone  has  made  a  windfall  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  livestock  producers, 
because,  while  farm  prices  have  re- 
mained fairly  low.  the  lowest  in  10  years 
in  some  cases,  the  price  paid  at  retail  has 
remained  rather  high.  So  the  consumer 
has  not  gotten  a  bargain.  And  if  there 
has  been  a  windfall  profit,  or  some  other 
improper  profit,  the  American  people 
should  know. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  there  ought 
to  be  increased  buying  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  school  lunch 
programs,  and  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  would  be  of  some  help  to 
the  livestock  industry.  This  is  probably 
more  symbolic  and  psychological  than 
real,  but  it  would  be  of  some  assistance. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  that  the  live- 
stock industry  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
■weeks,  in  serious  condition ;  and  with  the 
livestock  industry  in  serious  condition,  it 
affects  not  just  the  producer,  not  just  the 
cow-and-calf  man.  and  not  just  the 
feeder,  but  it  affects  the  whole  economy. 
It  has  affected  the  economy  in  Kansas  to 
the  tune  of  $600  million  in  losses  in  a  $2 
billion  industry.  That  is  the  impact  it  has 
had  on  just  one  State.  I  am  sure  that 
has  been  doubled  or  tripled  in  some 
States  like  Texas.  But  it  has  a  nation- 
wide impact.  It  also  has  a  very  severe  im- 
pact on  the  American  consumer,  and 
will  have  a  severe  impact  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  in  the  next  few  months 
unless  there  is  some  relief  for  the  live- 
stock producers. 

I  might  add,  to  the  credit  of  the  live- 
stock producers,  that  they  are  not  look- 
ing for  Government  handouts;  they  are 
not  looking  for  subsidies;  they  do  not 
want  some  grandiose,  expensive  Federal 
relief  program.  But  they  do,  I  think  with 
complete  justification,  feel  that  if  im- 
ports are  pouring  into  this  country  from 
Australia,  because  Japan  has  closed  off 
imports,  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  closed  off  imports,  and 
Canada  has  closed  off  imports,  America 
should  not  be  the  dumping  ground  at  the 
very  time  when  one  of  our  domestic 
industries  is  in  great  distress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  too  much  for 
the  livestock  producers  of  America  to 
ask.  As  I  say.  they  are  not  looking  for 
any  Government  handout,  and  they  are 
not  looking  for  any  Government  subsidy. 
They  believe,  as  I  have  said  with  Jus- 
tification, that  there  ought  to  be  some 
protection  granted  by  this  Government, 
and  the  best  protection  now  is  the 
Imposition  of  import  quotas. 


BEIMPOSITION    OF    MEAT    IMPORT    QUOTAS 

The  amount  of  concern  by  Senators 
reflects  the  severe  conditions  existing  in 
the  livestock  industry  and  the  import- 
ance of  limiting  imports. 

I  believe  the  Senate  may  have  to  act 
soon  to  restrict  meat  imports  if  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  act  first.  The 
amendment  I  offer  would  terminate  the 
suspension  of  meat  import  quotas 
immediately. 

The  cattle  industry  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  country  has  been  in  a 
disastrous  situation  for  the  past  8 
montlis  and  no  relief  Is  in  sight  at  this 
point.  A  continuation  of  this  situation 
can  only  result  in  widespread  bankruptcy 
and  economic  ruin  throughout  the  cattle 
industry  and  other  meat  industries. 

CONSUMER    HURT    IN    THE    END 

The  most  important  point  of  this 
whole  situation  is  that  consumers  will 
ultimately  be  hurt  the  most  by  economic 
disaster  in  the  cattle  industry,  and  this. 
Mr.  President,  is  an  issue  that  every 
member  of  this  legislative  body  will  have 
to  answer  to. 

Cheap  imported  meat  this  summer 
may  lower  the  food  bill  for  housewives 
for  a  while,  but  the  disruption  in  the 
domestic  production  of  beef  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  higher  prices. 

The  present  trend  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness is  that  cowherds  are  being  thinned, 
feedlots  are  being  shut  down,  and  there 
is  a  general  decline  in  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce meat.  The  future  outlook  promises 
a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

As  every  cattleman  knows,  it  takes  a 
3-year  cycle  to  increase  the  production 
of  beef  again  once  it  has  dropped.  If  our 
capacity  to  produce  is  hurt  this  year, 
consumers  can  ultimately  expect  a  long 
and  higher  priced  road  back  to  ample 
supply  of  tender  and  juicy  choice  beef. 

FUTCTRE  OtTTLOOK  SEVERE 

Mr.  President,  the  outlook  for  the  cat- 
tle industry  is  especially  severe  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  cow  slaughter  and  the 
thinning  of  cowherds  is  above  normal. 
Second,  we  have  a  large  inventory  of 
beef  in  storage  at  this  time.  Third,  there 
is  a  large  supply  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
presently  existing  in  feedlots  which 
must  come  to  the  market  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Finally,  since  import  restrictions 
have  been  implemented  in  Japan  and 
the  European  Economic  Community,  we 
have  seen  the' shipments  of  beef  all  over 
the  world  redirectcsl  to  the  United 
States. 

All  of  these  trends  mean  additional 
beef  coming  onto  the  U.S.  market.  The 
addition  of  increased  imports  will  greatly 
contribute  to  the  market  glut  and  a  dis- 
astrous situation  in  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. Tiie  only  result  can  be  widespread 
bankruptcy  for  cattlemen  in  Kansas  ad 
all  across  the  country. 

To  provide  relief  from  this  increase 
in  imports,  we  need  this  reiraposition  of 
meat  import  quotas,  as  I  offer  today. 

IMPOBTS  RISING 

Since  beef  import  quotas  were  lifted 
in  1972.  we  have  seen  the  United  States 
become  "the  world's  dumping  ground  for 
beef."  We  have  seen  incoming  shipments 


of  beef  rise  to  1.354,000.000  pounds  of 
beef  in  1973. 

In  1974,  imports  are  expected  to  rise 
to  1.55  billion  pounds.  This  is  about  200 
million  pounds  more  than  last  years 
shipment  for  an  astounding  increase  of 
nearly  15  percent.  Such  a  level  of  im- 
ports is  equivalent  to  about  3.25  million 
head  of  cattle. 

In  terms  of  the  overall  beef  industry 
in  the  United  States,  the  1.55  billion 
pounds  of  beef  imports  expected  this  year 
represents  over  7  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  beef  produced  in  this  coimtry 
last  year.  Clearly  this  portion  of  the  mar- 
ket is  enough  to  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
prices. 

And  the  true  level  and  impact  of  beef 
imports  this  year  may  not  have  been 
properly  evaluated  yet.  Large  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reportedly  being  fattened  in 
Australia  for  export.  This  beef  is  expected 
to  hit  the  U.S.  market  later  this  summer 
at  the  same  time  increased  numbers  of 
American  cattle  will  be  ready  for  sale. 

MARKET  DEPRESSED  BY  IMPORTS 

The  impact  of  beef  imported  into  this 
country  will  be  to  further  depress  the 
market.  This  meat  comes  from  coimtries 
where  cattle  are  fattened  for  market  on 
grass.  While  grass-fed  cattle  can  be  fat- 
tened more  cheaply,  the  meat  from  these 
animals  is  not  of  the  quality  most  desired 
by  American  consumers.  The  major  por- 
tion of  grass-fed  beef  will  find  its  way 
into  cheaper  cuts  such  as  hamburger 
and  lunch  meat. 

The  deluge  of  Australian  meat  ex- 
pected later  this  summer  will  drive  the 
market  even  lower  than  the  present  dis- 
astrous prices.  The  effect  is  likely  to  b« 
that  most  cwnmercial  feedlots  where 
prime  American  beef  is  produced  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  and  the  domestic 
output  of  meat  will  decline. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
alone  the  livestock  industry  is  a  $2  billion 
industry.  They  have  sustained  a  natural 
loss  of  over  $600  million  in  just  the  past  8 
months.  I  say  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  price  of  meat  for  the  consumer, 
or  the  price  of  meat  at  all,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  import  and  it  has  a  great 
impact  wherever  cattle  are  raised.  And 
this  is  not  Just  for  feeders,  but  for  the 
stockers  and  cattlemen  and  livestock 
producers  in  general. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  to  prevent  disaster 
in  the  cattle  and  meat  producing  indus- 
tries that  I  offer  this  amendment.  It  is  to 
avoid  ultimately  higher  meat  prices  for 
all  American  consumers  that  I  urge  every 
Senator  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Public  Law  88-482  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Law   88-482 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  importation 

of  certain  wild  animals,  and  to  provide  for 

the  imposition  of  quotas  on  certain  meat 

and  meat  products 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Item  852.20  of  title  I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States;   28 
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PR.,  part  n,  August  17,  1963)  is 
read  as  follows: 

"852.20  Wild  animals  (includ- 
ing birds  and  fish) 
Imported  for  use,  or 
for  sale  for  use,  in 
any  scientific  public 
collection  for  exhibi- 
tion for  scientific  or 
educational  purposes- 
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(b)  Headnote  1  of  part  4  of 
such  title  I  is  amended  by  striking 
850.50,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereo ' 
850  50  and  852.20.". 

(c|  The  amendments  made  by  thl 
shall  take  effect  on  the  tenth  day 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the 
specified   in   items   106.10    (relating 
chilled,    or   frozen   cattle   meat) 
(relating  to  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
goats  and  sheep  (except  lambs) )  of 
iff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  w: 
be  Imported  into  the  United  States 
calendar  year  beginning  after 
1964.  shouJd  not  exceed  725.400.000 
except  that  this  quantity  shall  be  _. 
or  decreas«.%  for  any  calendar  year 
same  perceirtage  that  estimated  ave  age 
nual    domestic    commercial     produc  tion 
these  articles  in  that  calendar  year 
two  preceding  calendar  years  increases 
creases  In  compco'ison  with  t»^e  avei  age 
nual    domestic    commercial    production 
these  articles  during  the  years  1959 
1963,  inclusive. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
calendar  year  after  1964,  shall 
publish — 

(1)  before  the  beginning  of  such 
year,  the  aggregate  quantity 
such  calendar  year  by  subsection 

(2)  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter  in  such  calendar  year,  the 
quantity  of  the  articles  described  In 
tion  (a)  which  (but  for  this  sectior 
be  Imported  in  such  calendar  year. 
In  applying  paragraph  (2)  for  the 
any  succeeding  calendar  quarter  in 
endar  year,  actual  Imports  for  the 
calendar  quarter  or  quarters  in  si 
dar  year  shall  be  taken  into  accou 
extent  data  is  available. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  aggregate  quantity 
before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsectioi  i 
equals  or  exceeds  110  percent  of  the 
quantity  estimated  by  him  pursuant 
section  (b)(1),  and  If  there  is  no 
In  effect  under  this  section  with 
such  calendar  year,   the  President 
proclamation  limit  the  total  quantify 
articles   described   In  subsection    ( 
may   be  entered,  or  withdrawn  frojn 
house,  for  consumption,  during  such 
year,  to  the  aggregate  quantity 
such  calendar  year  by  the  Secretary 
ctUture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 

(2)  If  the  aggregate  quantity 
fore  any  calendar  quarter  by  the 
Agriculture   pursuant   to   subsectioi 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  perceit 
aggregate  quantity  estimated   by 
suant  to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  if 
tion  Is  in  effect  under  this  section 
spect  to  such  calendar  year,  such 
shaU  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first  da;  r 
calendar  quarter;  except  that  any 
which  has  been  In  effect  for  the  thl^d 
dar  quarter  of  any  calendar  year 
tmue  In  effect  for  the  fourth 
ter  of  such  year  unless  the 
sus{)ended  or  the  total  quantity  is 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d) . 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fehall  al- 
locate the  total  quantity  proclaim*  d  under 
parag:raph    (1),   and  any  increase  In   sMch 
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quantity  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  shares 
such  countries  supplied  to  the  United  States 
market  during  a  representative  period  of  the 
articles  described  In  subsection  (a),  except 
that  due  account  may  be  given  to  special 
factors  which  have  affected  or  may  affect  the 
trade  in  such  articles.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  certify  such  allocations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lamation made  under  subsection  (c),  or 
increase  the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection,  if  he  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

(1)  such  action  Is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States,  giving  special  weight  to  the 
importance  to  the  nation  of  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock  industry; 

(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  will  be  inadequate 
to  nieet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

(3)  trade  agreements  entered  into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ensure 
that  the  policy  set  fourth  In  subsection  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 

Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  peri- 
od, and  any  such  increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

( f  1  All  determinations  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this 
section  shall  be  final. 

Approved  August  22.  1964.' . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Having  made  what  I  con- 
sider to  bf?  a  preliminary  case,  and  hav- 
ing served  notice  on  every  Senator  that 
in  the  event  satisfactory  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  administration  this  amend- 
ment or  a  similar  amendment  will  be 
tacked  on  to  appropriate  legislation  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  or  by 
some  other  Senator  from  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  at  the  first  opportimity.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  jon  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  Af  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  I486)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  thiid  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

s.  :^486 
An  Act  to  regulate  commerce  by  authorizing 
and  establishing  programs  and  activities 
to  promote  the  export  of  American  goods, 
products,  and  services  and  by  Increasing 
the  recognition  of  international  economic 
policy  considerations  in  Federal  decision- 
making, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  SkS  the  "Omnibus  Export 
Expansion  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  FiNDrNGS.  The  Ckjngress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that: 

(1)  In  1960  the  United  States  produced  25 
per  centum  of  the  manufactured  goods  sold 
in  the  world  market,  but  by  1971  the  United 
States-produced  percentage  of  the  manufac- 
tured goods  sold  In  the  world  market  had 
dropped  to  less  than  20  per  centum.  From 
1960  to  1971,  the  United  States  share  of  the 
world's  export  markets  declined  from  21  per 
centum  to  16  per  centum.  Such  decrease  rep- 


resents approximately  $8,000,000,000  In  lost 
American  exports  and  five  hundred  thousand 
lost  Job  opportunities  for  Americans. 

(2)  In  1971  and  1972  the  United  States 
experienced  balance-of-trade  deficits  for  the 
first  time  since  1893.  The  deficit  for  1971  was 
more  than  $2.00C .000.000  and  the  deficit  for 
1972  was  more  than  $6,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  standard  of  living  of  Americans, 
the  Nation's  ability  to  finance  imports,  the 
maintenance  of  high  domestic  employment, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  international  develop- 
ment and  to  discharge  Its  International  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  national  security  needs 
are  all  dependent  in  significant  part  upon 
maintenance  of  favorable  International  trade 
balances.  Progressive  devaluations  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar  have  provided  temporary 
relief  but  the  real  solution  to  the  problem 
of  avoiding  chronic  balance  of  trade  deficits 
without  periodic  devaluations  lies  in  increas- 
ing the  amount  and  value  of  American  ex- 
perts. 

(4)  The  amount  of  assistance  given  to 
producers  of  American  goods,  products,  and 
services  by  the  Federal  Government  in  find- 
ing and  taking  advantage  of  marketing  op- 
portunities In  foreign  nations  Is  very  limited 
compared  to  the  Federal  aid  and  Incentive 
credits  extended  to  domestic  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  and  In  contrast  to  the 
export  promotion  program  maintained  by 
many  foreign  nations.  Since  foreign  com- 
merce has  been,  until  recently,  of  only 
limited  significance  to  the  national  well- 
being  compared  with  interstate  and  local 
commerce.  American  policymakers  were  In 
the  past  unaccustomed  to  recognizing  and 
evaluating  international  economic  policy 
considerations,  and  small  businessmen  who 
have  traditionally  produced  only  for  the 
domestic  market  lack  the  experience  to  sell 
in  foreign  markets. 

(5)  The  cooperation  of  all  sectors  of 
American  society.  Including  Industry,  labor, 
consumers,  agriculture,  and  Government  at 
all  levels  can  result  In  an  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican exports  and  more  favorable  business 
performance  abroad. 

(b)  Pdrposes. — It  is  therefore  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to 
provide  Federal  Government  assistance  and 
to  stimulate  export  expansion  through — 

(1)  grants  to  sponsoring  governments; 

(2)  establishment  of  export  USlning  pro- 


grams; 


(3)  simplification  and  standardization  of 
International  trade  documentation  and  pro- 
cedural requirements; 

(4)  establishment  of  the  Federal  Export 
Agency;  and 

(5)  certifying  and  assisting  United  States 
Export  Associations. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Agency"  means  the  Federal  Export 
Agency  established  under  section  9  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  "Agency  of  the  Federal  Government" 
means  any  department,  agency,  bureau, 
commission,  or  other  office  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government;  any 
independent  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  corporation 
primarily  acting  as  an  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  regional.  State,  or 
local  agency  which  Is  empowered  by  Con- 
gress to  Issue  standards,  orden,  permits,  or 
other  administrative  regulations  which  may 
become  effective  without  the  necessity  for 
approval  by  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  "Association"  means  a  United  States 
export  association  organized  under  section 
12  of  this  Act. 

(4)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Agency. 

(5)  "Export  activity"  means  any  activity 
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which  may,  directly  or  indirectly,  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  such  activity, 
result  In  the  sale  of  any  American  goods, 
products,  or  services  In  a  foreign  nation.  The 
term  Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  adver- 
tising, marketing,  publicity,  and  sales  ac- 
tivity'in  any  foreign  nation;  participation 
in  trade  exhibitions;  product  use  familiar- 
ization; supplying  samples,  models,  and  tech- 
nical data;  preparing  bids  on  projects  In  for- 
eign nations;  operating  market  development 
and  sales  offices,  showrooms,  warehouses,  re- 
pair or  service  centers  in  foreign  nations;  and 
transportation  services;  and  trade  or  doc- 
umentation procedures. 

(6)  "Export  group"  means  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons  organized  and 
operated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
export  trade. 

(7)  "Foreign  commerce"  means  selling  or 
providing  goods,  commodities,  products, 
data,  or  transportation,  insurance,  tourism, 
or  other  services.  Including  export  activity 
services,  outside  the  United  States. 

(8)  "Person"  means  an  individual  or  an 
association,  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  organization  existing  under  or  rec- 
ognized by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(10)  "Small  business"  means  a  corporation, 
partnership.  Joint  venture,  proprietorship, 
or  other  business  entity  which  is  indepen- 
dently owned  and  operated  and  which  is  not 
dominant  In  Its  field  of  operation. 

(11)  "Sponsoring  government"  means  any 
State,  municipality,  regional,  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  which  undertakes  an  export 
expansion  project  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(12)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(13)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

GRANTS  TO   SPONSORIKO   GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  or  loan  or  provide 
technical  assistance  to  a  sponsoring  govern- 
ment for  any  project  which  is  likely  to  result 
In  an  Increase  In  American  exports  and  which 
Is  endorsed  and  supported  by  such  govern- 
ments: Provided,  That  the  amount  of  any 
Federal  financial  assistance  shall  never  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

(b)  PROCEDURE. — The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(c)  Factors. — In  determining  whether  to 
make  a  grant  or  loan  or  provide  technical 
assistance  to  a  sponsoring  government, 
which  has  filed  an  application  In  writing 
with  him  for  assistance  with  respect  to  a 
particular  propect  which  is  described  In 
such  form  and  with  such  particularity  and 
Information  as  he  requests,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  all  relevant  factors,  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  sales  potential  of  such  project; 

(2)  the  qualifications  and  capability  of 
the  exporters  who  would  benefit  from  such 
assistance; 

(3)  the  availability  of  assistance  through 
other  facilities  and  programs  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  or  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  The  Treasury  shall  direct  sponsoring 
governments  and  exporters  to  utilize  such 
other  facilities  and  programs  to  the  extent 
possible; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  sponsoring 
government  is  following  and  tising  innova- 


tive   and    imaginative    methods    and    ap- 
proaches; 

(5)  the  willingness  of  the  sponsoring  gov- 
ernment and  project  participants  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  American  exporters  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  to  increase  the  total 
value  and  amount  of  American  exports;  and 

(6)  the  Impact  of  such  project  on  United 
States  demand,  supply,  and  prices. 

(d)  Records .-i-Each  sponsoring  govern- 
ment shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition 
by  all  direct  or  indirect  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section;  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  such  assistance  was 
rendered;  the  amount  of  such  total  cost 
which  was  supplied  by  sources  other  than 
the  Federal  Government;  the  amount,  if 
any.  by  which  exports  of  project  participants 
one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  project 
exceed  exports  by  such  participants  before 
the  project  was  approved  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section;  and  such  other  records  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  an 
effective  financial  and  performance  audit. 

(e)  Audit  and  Examination. — The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  des- 
ignated representatives,  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  sponsoring  governments  and  other  project 
participants  which  are  pertinent  to  the  as- 
sistance received   under  this  section. 

EXPORT  training   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary,  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  is 
authorized  to  establish,  maintain,  and  con- 
duct educational  and  training  programs  to 
Increase  the  expertise,  capability,  and  In- 
terest of  American  citizens  and  businesses 
In  the  export  trade  and  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  small,  new,  or  potential  American 
exfKjrters.  Such  educational  and  training 
programs  may  be  designed  to — 

(1)  train  appropriate  persons,  including 
new  and  potential  exporters  and  their  em- 
ployees and  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre- 
tary selects.  In  technical  export  problems, 
such  as  transportation  services,  trade  docu- 
mentation and  procedures,  currency  and 
credit,  financing,  tariffs,  and  nontarifi 
barriers  to  trade; 

(2)  teach  and  provide  information  on 
effective  export  and  marketing  techniques 
and  approaches; 

(3)  familiarize  participants  In  such  pro- 
grams with  previous  United  States  experience 
in  particular  markets  and  any  special  oppor- 
tunities, difficulties,  and  problems  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  such  markets;  and 

(4)  Introduce  such  participants  to  all  the 
relevant  services  and  programs  maintained 
by  Federal  agencies  In  the  United  States  and 
In  foreign  nations  and  by  appropriate  Inter- 
national organizations. 

(b)  Authority. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to— 

( 1 )  contract  with  American  or  foreign  uni- 
versities or  private  Individuals  or  firms  to 
establish,  operate,  teach  or  in  other  ways  to 
assist  in  maintaining  and  conducting  export 
training  programs  under  this  section.  Such 
contracts  may  be  entered  Into,  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5)  and  the  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  of  individuals  may 
be  procured  to  the  same  extent  as  If  au- 
thorized under  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  qualified  individuals.  Each  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  and  each  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Secre- 
tary, upon  written  request,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  or  otherwise,  such  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
the  carrying  on  of  export  training  programs 
under  this  section,  including  but  not  limited 


to,  transfer  of  personnel  with  their  consent 
and  without  prejudice  to  their  position  and 
rating; 

(2)  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  forms, 
and  procedures  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(3)  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise 
such  facilities  or  other  property  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  Fees. — The  Secretary  shall  charge  each 
participant  In  an  export  training  program  a 
fee  sufficient  to  cover  not  less  than  one-half 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  program  for  such 
participant  or  student.  Including  Indirect 
and  overhead  costs.  The  Secretary,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, may  admit  to  participate  without 
payment  of  any  fee,  a  limited  number  of 
employees  of  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
United  States  Congress  who  are  directly  in- 
volved In  international  commerce. 

international  trade  specialists 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  In  its  field 
offices  an  international  trade  specialist  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  recruit,  train,  and 
assign  such  personnel  to  the  program  as  may 
be  necessary  to  implement  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  except  that  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel shall  not  exceed  three  In  each  field 
office,  and  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  for 
the  entire  program. 

(2)  Each  International  trade  specialist  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  shall  have  had 
at  least  five  years  of  executive  level  exper- 
ience In  private  Industry  directly  related  to 
exporting  products  from  the  United  States. 
Any  Individual  who  Is  or  who  has  been  a 
career  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  Ineligible  for  an  appointment  under  this 
section  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  the 
date  of  his  separation  from  employment  by 
the  United  States. 

(3)  Appointments  as  International  trade 
specialists  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  111  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(4)  An  Individual  appointed  as  an  Interna- 
tional trade  specialist  may  occupy  such  posi- 
tion for  a  period  of  (or  periods  aggregating) 
not  more  than  five  years,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  function  of  international  trade 
specialists  will  be  to  augment  existing  field 
office  staffs.  International  trade  specialists 
will  be  engaged  exclusively  In  the  promotion 
of  export  expansion  activities  through  the 
export  expansion  programs  administered  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  carried  out  under  this 
section  and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report 
shall  Include  information  on  the  recruit- 
ment, training,  and  placement  of  personnel, 
the  export  expansion  programs  under  which 
such  personnel  operated,  data  on  increased 
exports  in  terms  of  dollar  amounts  and 
quantity  of  shipments,  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  program's  continuation. 

EXPORT    measurement 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  measure  adequately  the 
progress  of  the  export  expansion  programs 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  more  accurate 
and  definitive  measurements  than  those  al- 
ready in  use  must  be  established  and  imple- 
mented. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  im- 
plement a  procedure  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  Insure  that  each  shipper's  export  declara- 
tion   contains   the   address    (Including    the 
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State)  of  the  exporter.  Total  export  i 
State,    by   country    of   destination 
schedule  B  commodity  groups,  will 
piled  In  a  monthly  report  for 
field  oCBce  areas  of  the  Department 
merce. 

fc)  The  permanent  Implementation 
procedure   described   In   subsection 
the   availability  of  funds  authorL^d 
subsection  (e)  are  contingent  on 
mentation   and   conduct   of   a  pila^ 
encompassing  the  exports  of  not 
eight  States  for  not  less  than  six 
months.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  exceed  $175,000  for  each  of  the  flical 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  June 

(d)   An    evaluation    of    the 
program  established  under  this  section 
be  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Field 
tlons.  Department  of  Commerce,  In 
tlon    with    its   field    offices.   Not 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
of  this  Act,   the  Secretary  shall 
report  on  such  evaluation   to  the 
Including  therein  Information  on 
mentation  of  such  procedures,  an  a^ialysls 
results,  and  recommendations  as  to 
ments.  or  discontinuation  of  the 
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Szc.   8.    (a)    Program. —  (1)    The 
of    Commerce,    in    cooperation    w 
Federal  agencies,   in  implementing 
ministering  this  Act,  shall  design 
regulations,  requirements  for 
duct  of  programs,  recordkeeping, 
and  compilation  of  data,  inspection 
ments,    application    requirements. 
like  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
of  and  expedite  the  admlnlstratlor , 
Ing,  recordkeeping,  and  trade 
and    procedures    required    under 
Rules  and  regulations,  reporting,  reiiordkeep- 
Ing,   and   trade  documentation  anq 
ural   requirements  under  this  Act 
periodically  reviewed  and  revised  In 
of  developments  In  the  field  of  lnf{)rmatlon 
technology. 

(2)   The    Secretary    of 
authorized   and   directed   to 
velop,  and  promote  the  Improvemen 
latlon.  and  adoption  of  simplified 
ardlzed    International   trade   docunientation 
and  procedural  requirements.  In  pe  -formU: 
this   function,    the    Secretary   shall 
■with    all   Federal    Government 
volved  In  International  trade  on  w 
duce  the  costs  of  trade  documentation 
procedures  and  shall  consult  and  wark 
such  other  qualified  and  interested 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(  b  )     IjtPLEMENTATIOK. — The 

Transportation  shall  take  all  steps 
to  Implement  each  of  the  following 
consultation  and  review,  he 
Implementation    is    likely    to 
policy  of  this  Act; 

( 1 )  Acceleration  of  business  and 
ment  programs  to  adopt  simplified 
Ized    trade   and   transportation   doc^imenta- 
tlon  and  procedures; 

(2)  Encoiiragement  of  Internatlonkl 
ments  on  the  acceptance  of  commoi  i 
forms,  including  the  elimination  ol 
essary  language   translation  of  dcxjimenta- 
tion; 

(3)  Simplification  of  documentatfcn 
tlficatlon  through  the  use  of  standard 
trol  numbers; 

(4)  Replacement  of  the  Govemr|ent 
of  lading  with  commercial  bill  of 

(5)  Review  of  aU  existing,  new 
transport  documents  on  a  centrall] 
nated  basis: 

(6)  Sponsorship  and  encourage 
programs  of  statistical  exchanges 
United  States  and  other  countries 
lateral  basis  to  reduce  trade  documentation 
and  simplify  the  collection  of  Impoit-export 
data; 
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(7)  Simplification,  standardization,  and 
coordination  of  import  entry  documentation 
with  standardized  forms  to  reduce  the  com- 
plexity of  Import  documentation; 

(8)  Examination  of  customs  forms,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  customs  drawback; 

(9)  Promotion  of  intergovernmental  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  confiictlng  and/or  retalia- 
tory documentation  requirements; 

(10)  Review  of  customs  requirements  on 
the  methods  of  payment  of  Import  duties; 

(11)  Replacement  of  all  special  foreign 
assistance  International  forms  with  stand- 
ard commercial  documents;  and 

(12)  Simplification  of  regiilatlons  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  Issuance  of  export  licenses 
and  temporary  export  licenses. 

(c)  Report. — The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
actions  taken  to  simplify  and  standardize 
international  trade  documentation  and  pro- 
cedures together  with  plans  for  the  following 
year  and  legislative  recommendations,  if  any. 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress without  prior  review,  clearance,  or  sub- 
mission to  any  other  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

UNITED    STATES    FEOE&AL    EXPORT    AGENCY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is  here- 
by established  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Export  Agency. 

(b)  DniECTOR. — The  Agency  shall  be  ad- 
ministered and  supervised  by  a  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rate  now  and  hereafter  prescribed  for 
offices  and  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule    (5   U.S.C.  5316). 

(c)  Deputt  Directob. — The  Director  shall 
appoint  a  Deputy  Director,  who  shall  serve 
as  Acting  Director  during  any  period  of  ab- 
sence or  incapacity  of  the  Director  and  who 
shall  carry  out  any  duties  delegated  or  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Director.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  now  and  hereafter  prescribed  for  offices 
and  positions  at  level  of  GS-18  on  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332). 

(d)  Intermittent  Services. — The  Director 
may  procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Persons  so 
employed  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Agency,  but  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  payable  un- 
der such  section.  WhUe  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business  and  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Agency, 
any  such  person  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently. 

(e)  Assistance  and  Cooperation. — The 
Agency  may  secure  from  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  Information  relating  to 
international  trade  and  United  States  for- 
eign policy  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act.  Upon  request 
of  the  Director,  each  such  department  or 
agency  is  authorized  to  fvirnlsh  such  Infor- 
mation to  the  Agency  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  otherwise.  The  provisions  of  section 
1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  the  Agency.  Its  officers  and  em- 
ployees, with  respect  to  information  ob- 
tained under  this  subsection  or  In  any  other 
manner.  The  Agency  shall  not  release,  with- 
out written  permission  of  each  person  to 
whom  It  relates,  any  Information  described 
in  section  552(b)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(f )  Reorganization. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 


thorized, after  investigation,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  functions  of  any  office 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Agency, 
upon  the  preparation  of  a  reorganization 
plan  for  the  making  of  the  reorganizations 
as  to  which  he  has  made  findings  and  which 
he  includes  In  the  plan  and  the  submission 
of  such  plan  to  Congress  together  with  a 
declaration  that  such  reorganisation  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  further  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  this  Act:  PTOvided,  That 
such  reorganization  plan  shall  not  become 
effective  If  either  House  of  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  transmittal  passes 
a  resolution  stating  In  substance  that  such 
House  does  not  favor  the  reorganization 
plan. 

DUTIES  or  agency 
Sec.  10.   (a)    General. — The  Agency  shall. 
In  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies — 

( 1 )  foster  the  development  of  United 
States  export  associations  or  Joint  export 
projects  composed  of  businesses  which  have 
not  actively  engaged  In  substantial  export 
sales  operations,  or  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Director,  may  have  potential  for  further 
exports: 

(2)  survey  and  Identify  smaU  businesses 
which  possess  undeveloped  export  potential 
and  which  are  interested  In  Jolnlrig  with 
other  small  businesses  in  United  States  ex- 
port associations  or  In  Joint  export  projects 
In  order  to  develop  a  Joint  export  operation; 

(3)  obtain  operating  and  other  business 
information  from  such  smaU  businesses,  from 
export  management  concerns,  export  groups, 
and  from  any  other  person  engaged  In  ex- 
porting in  order  to  provide  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  such  small  businesses,  export  groups, 
or  persons  engaged  in  exporting,  with  respect 
to  the  identification  of  products  which  have 
export  potential,  the  combination  of  prod- 
ucts for  efficient  exportation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  export  markets: 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance,  advice, 
and  financial  support  through  grants,  loans, 
and  cost-sharing  contracts  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  13  and  14  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  provide  institutional  leadership  to 
bring  together  small  businesses  who  are  in- 
terested in  entering  into  Joint  exporting  ar- 
rangements through  the  formation  of  a 
United  States  export  association  or  export 
groups  and  to  provide  assistance  In  the  for- 
mation of  such  associations  or  groups; 

(6)  encourage  the  use  of  export  manage- 
ment companies,  and  export  management 
personnel  and  divisions  of  other  companies, 
by  associations  or  groups  wherever  appropri- 
ate; and 

(7)  establish  and  conduct  programs  for 
the  development  of  technical,  professional, 
and  managerial  skills  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  United  States  ex- 
port associations  and  necessary  to  successful 
operations  by  export  groups  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  exporting,  and  for  the  development 
of  liaison  between  the  Agency,  United  States 
export  associations,  export  groups,  and  inter- 
national financial.  Investment,  and  market- 
ing Institutions. 

(b)  Annual  Report. — The  Director  shall 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Agency,  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  not  be  subject 
to  prior  submission,  review,  of  clearance  of 
any  other  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  following: 

( 1 )  number  of  associations,  export  groups, 
persons,  and  sponsoring  governments  oper- 
ating under  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year; 

(2)  number  of  companies  which  are  mem- 
bers of  such  associations  or  which  are  partic- 
ipating In  Joint  export  projects; 

(3)  amovint  and  purpose  of  grants  and 
loans,  and  coet-sbarlng  contracts  provided; 
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(4^  an  evaluation  of  the  operations  of  firms 
which  have  formed  associations  or  export 
groups  or  persons  who  have  entered  into 
cost-sharing  contracts  under  section  14  of 
this  Act  In  increasing  exports; 

(5)  any  recommendations,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  which  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  Improve  export  per- 
formance; and 

(6)  the  activities  of  the  Agency  in  stimu- 
lating an  export  consciousness  within  the 
United  States  business  community. 

powers  of  the  agency 
Sec.  11.  The  Agency  Is  authorized— 

(a)  to  adopt  a  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicial- 
ly recognized; 

(b)  to  Issue  such  rules  and  regulations, 
In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(c)  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  the  policy  of  this  Act,  to  acquire  and 
maintain  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible,  or  intangible,  or  any  interest  there- 
in) by  purchase,  lease,  condemnation;  or  in 
any  other  lawful  manner;  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  in  any 
manner;  and  to  construct,  operate,  lease, 
and  maintain  buildings,  faculties,  or  other 
Improvements  on  such  property; 

(d)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  or  serv- 
ices, money,  or  proDerty  in  any  form; 

(e)  to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  data 
and  information  related  to  exports  and  ex- 
port promotion;  to  maintain  such  informa- 
tion offices  and  answering  services  as  the 
Director  determines  necessary  to  give  prompt, 
accurate,  and  meaningful  responses  to  ques- 
tions from  potential  exporters;  and  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  market  suri'ey  of  the  most 
profitable  expKjrt  opportunities  for  American 
goods,  products,  and  services.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  Agency  shall  utilize  programs, 
data,  and  information  already  available  In 
other  Federal  Government  departments  and 
agencies.  The  Agency  shall  provide  liaison 
at  an  appropriate  organization  level  to  in- 
sure coordination  of  Its  activities  with  such 
other  agencies,  departments,  bureaus,  or 
offices; 

(f)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements or  modifications  thereof,  with 
any  person,  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  State  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof; 

(g)  to  make  advance,  progress,  or  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  policy  of 
this  Act; 

(h)  to  propose,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Di- 
rector, additional  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
prior  submission,  review,  or  clearance  of  any 
other  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(1)  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

united  states  export  associations 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Eligible  Business. — Upon  ap- 
plication In  writing  by  a  small  business, 
the  Agency  shall  certify  such  business  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  a  United  States 
export  association  If — 

(1)  Its  average  annual  sales  during  the 
five  calendar  years  preceding  the  year  In 
which  such  application  is  made  were  le.ss 
than  $30,000,000; 

(2)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  Its 
average  annual  sales  during  such  period 
consisted  of  sales  to  foreign  markets,  not 
including  Canada  and  Mexico,  except  insofar 
as  the  Director  determines  that  such  small 
business  has  the  potential  for  substantially 
Increased  export; 


(3)  it  is  not  already  a  member  of  more 
than  one  United  States  export  association; 
and 

(4)  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  and 
estimate  of  the  quality  and  appeal  of  its 
products  in  relation  to  demand  In  foreign 
markets,  the  Director  determines  that  mem- 
bership In  a  United  States  export  associa- 
tion would  likely  result  In  an  Increase  In  the 
export  sales  of  such  business. 

(b)  Formation. — Three  or  more  businesses, 
which  have  been  certified  as  eligible  busi- 
nesses under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  combine  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
forming  a  United  States  export  association 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such 
an  association  shall  be  a  corporation  formed 
organized  to  operate  as  a  cooperative  market- 
ing entity  exclusively  to — 

(1)  enter  foreign  markets  and  engage  in 
export  sales  of  American  goods,  products, 
and  services;  and 

(2)  provide  members  of  such  associations 
with  appropriate  International  trade  assist- 
ance and  export  activity  services.  Including 
but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  Identification  of  foreign  markets  for 
the  goods,  products,  and  services  sold  by 
such  members; 

(B)  promotion  of  goods,  products,  and 
services  sold  by  such  members  in  foreign 
markets;  and 

(C)  assistance  to  such  members  In  tech- 
nical aspects  of  exporting  such  as  obtaining 
necessary  licenses,  financing,  and  guarantees. 

(c)  Qualification. — A  United  States  ex- 
port association  formed  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  (b> 
of  this  section  may  quaUfy  for  assistance 
from  the  Agency  if — 

( 1 )  the  association  is  composed  of  at  least 
three  businesses,  each  of  which  has  been 
certified  as  an  eligible  business  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section: 

(2)  the  association  files  an  application  for 
qualification  with  the  Agency.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  be  presented  In  such  manner 
and  shall  contain  and  be  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire. Each  such  application  shall  provide 
that— 

(A)  any  assistance  received  under  this  title 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorized under  this  title;  and 

(B)  the  association  and  each  of  its  mem- 
bers agree  to  observe  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  title; 

(3)  each  business  which  Is  a  member  of 
the  association  has  paid  not  less  than  $1,000 
into  a  common  escrow  account;  and 

(41  the  association  has  appointed  a  chlel 
executive  officer  who  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Director  that  he  Is  quali- 
fied to  direct  the  export  activities  of  the 
association,  or  the  association  has  retained 
an  export  management  firm  which  demon- 
strates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director 
that  It  is  qualified  to  carry  out  such  export 
activities. 

(d)  Liability. — A  United  States  export 
association  formed  and  qualified  under  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  repayment  of  the  full  principal.  Interest, 
and  any  penalty  due  on  any  loan  received 
from  the  Agency.  If  such  association  breaches 
such  obligation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  each 
of  the  businesses  which  is  a  member  of  such 
association  shall  be  directly  liable.  Jointly 
and  severally  with  the  other  members,  for 
repayment  of  the  loan.  Including  any 
unpaid  principal,  interest,  and  penalty 
amounts.  Termination  of  membership  in 
such  an  association  on  the  part  of  any 
business  shall  not  operate  to  terminate  the 
liability  of  such  business  for  association 
debts  as  of  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

(e)  Antitrust  Laws  Unimpaired. — Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  any  of  the  antitrust 


laws  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
laws  prohibiting  restraints  of  trade,  unfair 
trade  practices,  or  impairment  of  competi- 
tion. 

agency  assistance  to  association 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Technical  Assistance 
Grant. — The  Agency  is  authorized  to  make 
a  technical  assistance  grant  to  a  United 
States  export  asso-^latlon  which  Is  formed 
and  qualified  under  section  12  of  this  Act. 
The  amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  money  In  the  common 
escrow  account  maintained  by  such  associa- 
tion and  not  more  than  $75,000.  Technical 
assistance  grant  funds  may  be  used  by  such 
association  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  application  for 
such  grant  to — 

(1)  secure  expert  advice  and  assistance  In 
developing  the  operating  agreements  neces- 
sary to  further  Joint  export  operations  by 
members  of  such  associations; 

(2)  finance  management  seminars  and 
teaching  programs  for  members  of  such 
associations  with  respect  to  operating  export 
Information  including  export  market  anal- 
ysis, export  marketing,  channels  of  export 
distribution,  and  Identification  of  promising 
market  areas  for  products; 

(3)  develop  common  catalogs  and  other 
marketing  aids  for  such  association  and  its 
members:  and 

(4)  develop  such  other  operating  export 
information  as  Is  determined  by  the  Agency 
to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Loan. — The  Agency  is  authorized  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  United  States  export 
association  which  Is  formed  and  qualified 
under  section  12  of  this  Act.  The  amount  of 
such  loan  shall  be  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  paid  In  by  the  members  of  such 
association  to  provide  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment of  management  and  other  personnel 
and  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  International  representation  of 
goods,  products,  and  services  sold  by  such 
members.  The  Interest  rate  of  such  loan  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  average  annual  interest 
rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  having  maturities  of 
twenty  years  or  more  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  Limtt.— No  United  SUtes  export  as- 
sociation (Including  any  successor  associa- 
tion or  any  association  composed  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  members)  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  Agency  more  than  one  tech- 
nical assistance  grant  and  one  loan. 

(d)  RECORDS.— (1)  Each  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  sections  of  this  Act, 
pursuant  to  grants,  subgrants,  contracts, 
subcontracts,  loans,  or  other  arrangements, 
entered  into  other  than  by  formal  advertis- 
ing, and  which  are  otherwise  authorized  by 
sections  13  and  14  of  this  Act,  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Agency  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  con- 
nection with  such  assistance  Is  given  or  used, 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Agency,  In  the 
administration  of  these  sections,  shall  mini- 
mize recordkeeping  and  documentation  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  sound  commercial 
and  administrative  practice  and  shall  de- 
sign rules  and  regulations,  and  requirements 
for  reporting  conduct  of  programs,  record- 
keeping, furnishing  and  compilation  of  data, 
inspection  of  documents,  application  re- 
quirements, and  other  such  matters  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  report- 
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Ing,  recordkeeping,  and  export  dofumeuta 
tion  required. 

(e)    AT,T>rr  and  Examination 
tor  of  the  Agency  and  the  Comptnili 
eral  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
duly  authorized  representatives  sh  all 
the  expiration  of  three  years  aftei 
tion  ol  the  project  or  uudertakin; 
to   in   subsection    (a)    of  this 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
Ination  to  any  books,  documents, 
records  of  such  recipients  which  in 
Ion  of  the  Director  or  the  Comptroller 
eral  may  be  related  to  or  pertlner  t 
grants,    subgrants,    contracts,    sub(  ontracts. 
loans,  or  other  arrangements  referred  to  lu 
such  subsection. 

AGENCY    ASSISTANCE    FOR    JOINT 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  14  (a)   Joint  Export 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  enter  in 
sharing  contract  with  any  export 
persons  comprising  such  group  to 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  foster, 
and  develop  the  export  trade  of 
States.  Such  a  cost-shaiing  contrac  t 
entered  Into  by  the  Agency  If — 

(1)  the  export  activity  to  be 
will  be   in   addition   to  any  export 
which  such  export  group  or  i>ersons 
ing  such  groups  are   likely   to  hav  i 
taken  at  such  time  In  the  absence 
contract; 

(2)  the  recipient  of  such  Agency 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  ol 
rector  that  the  chief  operating  office  • 
project  Is  qualified   to  direct  such 

(3)  the  cost  shared  by  the  Agenc^ 
Incurred  on  behalf  of  such  export 
persons  comprising  such  group   In 
on  export  trade: 

(4)  the  Agency's  share  of  any 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  ihe  t4tal 
or  »1 00,000,  whichever  is  less; 

(5)  such  export  group  or  persons 
Ing  such  group  has  not  received  a 
assistance   grant   or   loan   authoriz^l 
section  13  of  this  Act  or  a  prior  con 
thorlzed  under  this  section;  and 

(6)  the  Director  determines  that 
port  activity  will  not  have  an 
on  the  United  States  supply,  demind 
prices  of  those  goods  or  services 
ported. 

(b)     FSOCEDITRE    AND    CONDmONS.— 

export    group    or    persons    comprlsi  ig 
group  seeking  to  enter  Into  a  cos 
contract  with  the  Agency  shall  file 
cation  In  writing  with  the  Director 
form  and  containing  such  Informatl  jxi 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Such 
tion  shall  be  acted  upon  In 
regulations  of  the  Agency. 

(2)   Any  cost-sharing  contract  tha  ; 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall 
a  provision  requiring  the  Agency's 
the  cost   Incurred   to   be  repaid  fr<fcn 
profits  earned  by  the  export  group 
sons   comprising    such    group    from 
goods  or  services  resulting  from 
sharing   contract,   together   with   ai 
reasonable  conditions  as  the  Director 
impose. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     EXPORT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  1  of  the 
Act   (40  Stat.  516;   15  U.S.C.  61)    Is 
to  read  as  follows: 

"As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)   'Antitrust  laws'  means  the 
fined  as  such  in  sections  12  and  44  ol 
United  States  Code,  the  Federal 
mission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  41-58) ,  and  ol^er 
of  the  United  States  In  pari  materia 
ing  State  laws  on  antitrust  and  unfajr 
ods  of  competition,  and  aQ 
Che  foregoing. 

"(2)    'Association',  wherever  used 
tlons  1  through  5  of  this  Act, 
combination,  by  contract  or  other 
ment,  of  two  or  more  persons  who 
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zens of  the  United  States  or  which  are  created 
under  and  exist  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  'Export  trade'  means  exclusively  trade 
or  commerce  In  goods,  products,  merchan- 
dise, or  architectural,  engineering,  construc- 
tion, training,  financing.  Insurance  or  project 
or  general  management  services  or  the  li- 
censing for  distribution  or  exhibition  of  mo- 
tion pictures  or  television  films  or  tapes  or 
similar  services  which  are  exported,  or  in  the 
course  of  being  exported,  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  nation.  The  term  does 
not  include — 

"(A)  the  production,  manufacture,  or  sale 
for  consumption  or  for  resale  within  the 
United  States  of  such  goods,  products,  mer- 
chandise, or  services,  or  any  act  in  the  course 
of  such  production,  manufacture,  or  sale  for 
consumption  or  for  resale; 

■•(B)  any  act,  practice,  agreement,  or 
course  of  conduct  a  substantial  effect  of 
which  is  to  constitute  a  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce,  including  foreign  commerce,  in 
the  Ur.ited  States;  or 

"(C)  trade  or  commerce  In  patents,  11- 
censEo,  or  kr.ow-how  except  as  incldent.tl  to 
the  sale  of  such  goods,  products,  mer- 
chandise, or  services. 

"(4)  'United  States'  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

'■(5)  'Trade  within  the  United  States'. 
wherever  xised  In  sections  1  through  5  of  this 
Act,  means  trade  or  commerce  between  two 
or  more  States.". 

(b(  Section  2  of  the  Export  Trade  Act  (40 
St.it.  517;  15  U.S.C.  61)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence  there- 
of, deleting  "therein"  at  the  end  thereof,  and 
adding  the  following:  "therein:  Provided 
further.  That  a  person  is  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  an  association  if,  upon  applica- 
tion In  writing,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion finds  that — 

"(1)  a  partnership's,  person's,  or  corpora- 
tion's export  sales  are  likely  to  be  substan- 
tially Increased  as  a  result  of  membership 
In  an  association  and  that  It  Is  not  likely 
to  Increase  export  sales  significantly  without 
membership  in  an  association,  or 

"(2)  a  partnership's,  person's,  or  corpora- 
tion's membership  in  an  association  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  functioning  of  such 
association. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  proviso 
.shall  not  apply  to  any  association  operating 
under  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Omnibus  Export  Expansion  Act, 
or  to  any  person  which  was  a  member  of  such 
association  before  that  date,  except  with 
respect  to  participation  by  that  person  In 
any  other  association  beginning  after  that 
date.". 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  Act  ts  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  folUow- 
ing  two  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  shall  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  program  to  pro- 
mote and  maximize  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations and  the  use  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  In  a  manner  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  the  antitrust  laws. 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CommlssloE  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  their  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  meet  and  discuss  pe- 
riodically as  necessary  to  avoid  conflicting 
positions  regarding  the  formation  and 
mtUntenance  of  associations.". 

CONTORMINO     AMENDMENT 

Sec.  16  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(134)   Director,  Federal  Export  Agency." 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary — 

(a)  for   the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30, 

1975,  not  to  exceed  to — 

(1)  $5,300,000  for  purposes  cf  carrying  out 
section  4  (grants  to  sponsoring  govern- 
ments) ; 

(2)  $300,000  for  purposes  of  carrjrlng  out 
section  5  (export  training  programs);  and 

(3)  $25,000,000  for  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Agency. 

(b)  for   the   fiscal   year   ending  June   30, 

1976,  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $8,000,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  4; 

(2)  $1,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  5;  and 

(3)  $35,000,000  for  programs  carried  cut 
by  the  Agency. 

(c)  for    the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30, 

1977,  not  to  exceed — 

( 1 )  $8,000,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  4; 

(2)  $1,500,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
section  5;  and 

(3)  $35,000,000  for  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Agency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  INOUYE  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  883  to  894.  inclusive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CARIDAD  R.  BALONAN 

The  bill  (S.  2382)  for  the  relief  of  Carl- 
dad  Balonan,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2383 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Repre3entatir>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  tor  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (2)  and  2C)4  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Caridad 
R.  Balonan  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  daughter  of  Felix 
O.  Balonan,  a  lawful  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States.  No  natural  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  said  Caridad  R.  Balonan,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  shall  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  statiis  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 


IVY  MAY  GLOCKNER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  192)  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
to  Ivy  May  Glockner,  formerly  Ivy  May 
Richmond  nee  Pond,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tlilrd  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
case  of  Ivy  May  Glockner  formerly  Ivy  May 
Richmond  nee  Pond,  In  whose  case  deporta- 
tion was  suspended  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  19(c)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  amended 
(39  Stat.  889;  54  Stat.  672-673),  the  Commls- 
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sioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  and.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  19(c)  (2)  of  the 
said  Act,  to  record  the  alien's  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  9, 
1946,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $18  to  the 
Commissioner. 


MILDRED  CHRISTINE  FORD 

The  bill  (H.R.  1961)  for  the  relief  of 
Mildred  Christine  Ford,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  GAVINA  A.  PALACAY 

The  bill  (H.R.  2514)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Gavina  A.  Palacay,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


CHARITO  FERNANDEZ  BAUTISTA 

The  biU  (H.R.  5477)  for  the  relief  of 
Charito  Fernandez  Bautista  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


GIUSEPPE  GRECO 

The  bill  (H.R.  7685)  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Greco  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


VICTOR  HENRIQUE  CARLOS 
GIBSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  considered 
the  bill  (S.  864)  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Henrique  Carlos  Gibson  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 212(a)  (22)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act.  Victor  Henrique  Carlos  Gibson 
may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of 
section  245(c)  of  the  Act  shaU  be  inappli- 
cable in  this  case:  Provided,  That  tills  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
315  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


LIDIA  MYSLINSKA  BOKOSKY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
(H.R.  2537)  for  the  relief  of  Lidla  Mys- 
linska  Bokosky  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

HJi  2537 
Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Lidia  Mysllnska  Bokosky, 
the  ■widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  201  (b)  of  that  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such  Act, 
shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 


LINDA  JULIE   DICKSON 
(NEE   WATERS) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5667)  for  the  reUef  of  Linda 
Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

H.R.  5667 
Be  it  e7iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Linda  Julie  Dickson  (nee  Waters)  may  be 
issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  If  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


MELISSA  CATAMBAY  GUTIERREZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4590)  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Catambay  Gutierrez  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Melissa  Catam- 
bay Gutierrez  and  MUagros  Catambay 
Gutierrez  may  be  classified  as  children  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of 
the  Act,  upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  In 
their  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ulpiano  F. 
Gutierrez,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  the  said  Act:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiaries  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Melissa  Catam- 
bay Gutierrez  and  Milagros  Catambay 
Gutierrez." 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3270)  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


717(a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2166(a)). 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  date 
"June  30,  1974"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  date  "June  30,  1976". 


L,\NCE  CPL.  FEDERICO  SILVA— 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HH.  7682)  to  confer  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Lance  Cpl.  Fed- 
erico  Silva,  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PENTAGON    SPENDING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presid°nt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  detailed  ajticle  entitled  "Power 
Struggle :  Critics  Blame  Congress  for  In- 
ability to  Curb  Spending  by  Pentagon," 
written  by  Richard  J.  Levine  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journad  of 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  excellent  article  which  explains  in 
some  detail  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrb). 

It  is  a  story  and  a  study,  I  think,  worth 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, because  it  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  confront  Senator  Mc- 
INTYRE,  and  the  Herculean  efforts  he  has 
made  and  is  still  making  to  face  up  to 
the  situation  which  confronts  his  par- 
ticular subcommittee,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senate,  and  I  might 
say  the  American  people  as  well. 

The  article  follows : 

Exhibit  1 
PowEs   Stbucclx:    Critics   Blame   Congress 

FOR     Inability     To     Curb     Spendlng     by 

Pentagon 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 

Washuccton. — Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  Is 
worried. 

For  six  years,  the  moderate  New  Hamp- 
shire Democrat  has  chaired  the  influential 
Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee  on 
military  research  and  development,  doggedly 
searching  for  fat  in  the  Pentagon's  mam- 
moth budget  requests.  It  Is  an  experience 
that  has  left  him  deeply  concerned  about 
Congress'  ability  to  control  military  spend- 
ing— or  even  to  stay  on  top  of  an  ever-chang- 
ing array  of  Pentagon  programs. 

"I  sometimes  feel  as  if  we  are  wrestling 
with  a  greased  octopus,"  he  says. 

Sen.  Mclntyre  Is  no  knee-jerk  critic  of  the 
military.  But  the  concern  he  voices  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Pentagon's 
sharpest  critics — a  concern  heightened  by  in- 
dications that  Pentagon  budgets  are  headed 
toward  $100  billion-plus  levels,  even  though 
America's  combat  role  in  Vietnam  has  ended 
and  relations  have  improved  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  these  critics  are  coming  to 
the  view  that  Congress  will  never  effectively 
chaUenge  the  sprawling  defense  bureaucracy 
until  it  overcomes  formidable  organizational 
and  poUtical  problems  of  its  own. 

The  Immensity  of  Congress'  task  is  aU  too 
apparent  to  the  lanky.  fi9-year-old  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Over  the  years  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  pored  over  thousands  of  pages 
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of  small-print  budget  books,  cl;  aired 
dreds  of  hearings  and  studied  projects 
ing  from  death-dealing  lasers  a 
Ing  submarines  to  long-range 
low-flying  missiles. 
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After  a  half -decade  of  hard 
cite  a  number  of  accomplishment 
member  panel  has  recommended 
cuts  In  military  R&D  totaling 
lion,  most  of  which  have  been 
the  Senate  floor.  The  Senator 
Importiint  role  in  slowing  and 
major  weapons  programs  as  the 
llstic  missile  submarine.  And  as 
the    panel's    persistent    probing , 
Pentagon     research     officials 
"sharper  answers  and  faster 
being  wrong." 

But  despite  these  modest 
fense  budget  for  the  fiscal  yeaj 
July  1  has  grown  to  a  peacetlm  e 
892.6   billion.   Including   $9.3  bil 
search  and  development  alone 
is  concerned  about  the  rapid 
budgets,  frustrated  by  the 
ales  used  by  defense  planners  to 
programs   and   alarmed    by   the 
tendency  to  move  weapons 
ductlon  almost  automatically  on 
reached  advanced  stages  of 

"How    can    a    handful    of 
against  a  request  for  $9.3  billio 
plaintively  in  his  Yankee  accen 
and  complexity  of  our  military 
exceeds  one's  grasp,  however 
reach." 
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The  cturent  wrestling  match  is 
for  Sen.  Mclntyre.  The  Senate 
a  $21.8  billion  authorization  bill 
research  and  procurement,  leaving 
Senate-House    conference.    The 
Services    Committee    trimmed 
from  the  Pentagon  request 
military  aid  to  Vietnam.  And  the 
left  the  committee's  work  almost 
rejecting  floor  amendments  aim^d 
ping    weapons   or   withdrawing 
from   overseas.    A   Mclntyre 
defer  development  of  more  accurate 
powerful  nuclear  warheads  for 
tal  ballistic  missiles  was  defeatetl 
despite  the  Senator's  argument 
provements  could  increase  the 
clear  war. 

As   many   defense   critics   see 
such  as  these  result  primarily  frofci 
political  unwillingness  to  grapp]  e 
Defense  IJepartment,  rather  than 
stltutlonal  inability  tp  do  so 
ly.  It's  a  problem  of  political  wi 
aide  to  a  liberal  Democratic 
that  Congressmen  are  dumb  or 
but  Just  that  they  aren't  ready 
the  Pentagon.  There  isn't  any 
mand." 

Among  the  factors  contrlbutins 
luctance  are  Congress' 
the  stUl-shaky  U.S.-Soviet  detente 
Hill's   preoccupation   with 
peachment  and  the  traditional 
politicians  to   make  defense   cu 
could  end  up  costing  constituen 
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LARGE   BUDGET,   SHORT  TU  [E 

However,  other  observers  belie  'e  Congress 
is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  orgs  nization  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  will.  And  after  b(  Ing  rejjeat- 
edly  rebuffed  in  attempts  to  <  ut  defense 
spending  by  eliminating  funds  fo;  •  individual 
weapons  systems,  they're  looking  for  new 
tactics  and  approaches. 

"The  defense  budget  is  too  larie 
sional  time  Is  too  short,  and  tl:  e 
of  achieving  consensus  on  speci  ic 
usually  overwhelming,"  argues 
tion  of  American  Scientists,  a  public 
lobby  that  favors  defense  reductions 
ing  a  quarter  century  of  cold  w 
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has  never  come  to  grips  with  the  Defense 
Department"  except  through  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  committees, 
which  tend  to  be  "somewhat  stacked"  In 
favor  of  the  Pentagon.  The  group's  proposed 
solution:  congressional  Imposition  of  an 
"overall  limit"  on  the  defense  budget  that 
would  dictate  across-the-board  cuts. 

Rep.  Les  Aspin,  the  young  Wisconsin  Dem- 
ocrat who  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  Penta- 
gon's severest  critics,  favors  this  approach. 
For  one  thing,  he  says,  the  celling  approach 
allows  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  trans- 
late into  law  a  "political  Judgment"  that  de- 
fense spending  is  too  high,  without  having 
to  challenge  the  complex  technical  arguments 
of  military  professionals. 

Last  year,  an  Aspin  amendment  to  chop 
$950  million  from  the  procurement  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House,  then  subsequently 
was  killed  quietly  by  Senate-House  confer- 
ees. This  year,  the  Wisconsin  legislator's  call 
for  a  $733  million  reduction  was  defeated  on 
the  House  floor. 

But  Sen.  Mclntyre  rejects  across-the-board 
cuts  regardless  of  their  political  appeal,  ar- 
guing that  they  represent  an  abdication  of 
Congress's  duty  to  review  Pentagon  requests 
In  detail.  This  review  is  especially  important 
in  the  research-and-development  budget,  he 
maintains,  because  it  contains  seed  money 
for  future  weapons  and  is  crucial  to  whether 
the  U.S.  remains  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  military  technology. 

The  problem  is  that  it's  impossible  for  the 
small  committee  to  examine,  much  less  mas- 
ter, the  entire  R&D  request  because  of  Its 
staggering  size.  (The  other  subcommittee 
members  are  Democrats  Harold  Hughes  of 
Iowa  and  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia  and  Repub- 
licans Peter  Dominick  of  Colorado  and  Barry 
Gold  water  of  Arizona.) 

This  year's  $9.3  billion  request  covered  550 
budget  items,  including  the  esoteric  (atmos- 
pheric investigations,  $4.2  million),  the 
mundane  (mine  warfare,  $2.7  million)  and 
the  controversial  (Bl  strategic  bomber,  $499 
million ) .  These  budget  Items  break  down 
Into  some  3.000  Individual  programs  and  proj- 
ects and  some  30,000  distinct  subtasks. 

Confronted  with  so  vast  a  Job,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  become  highly  selective  about 
those  programs  it  looks  at  In  hearings.  Its 
practice  is  to  examine  big-money  projects 
like  the  Bl  bomber  and  the  Trident  missile 
submarine  and  brand-new  projects  like  Im- 
proved-accuracy nuclear  warheads.  There's 
also  a  tendency  to  "ride  herd  on  old  familial 
friends"  that  have  caused  concern  in  the 
past.  Sen.  Mclntyre  says. 

FAT,  LEAN,  OR  ADEQUATE 

This  spring  the  committee  held  91  hours 
of  formal  hearings  on  37  programs  repre- 
senting roughly  one-third  of  the  R&D  money 
requested  by  the  Pentagon.  Committee  staff- 
ers began  preparing  for  the  closed -door  hear- 
ings about  a  month  before  they  opened  In 
March,  with  the  bulk  of  the  work  falling  to 
Hyman  Fine,  the  56-year-old  staff  chief  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Fine,  a  former  budget 
analyst  for  the  Air  Force,  worked  closely  with 
Robert  Old,  who  represents  the  panel's  Re- 
publican members,  and  Larry  Smith,  Sen. 
Mclntyre's  administrative  assistant.  Using 
the  11  thick  "Justification"  books  sent  over 
by  the  Pentagon  and  Information  obtained 
In  Informal  meetings  with  defense  officials, 
the  staff  prepared  hundreds  of  questions  for 
the  major  witnesses. 

So  when  Malcolm  Currle,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's new  director  of  research  and  engi- 
neering, appeared  first  before  the  full  com- 
mittee and  then  the  subcommittee.  Sen.  Mc- 
lntyre was  ready:  "Would  you  describe  the 
$9.3  billion  (R&D)  program  as  fat,  lean  or 
merely  adequate?  Was  the  $9.3  bUllon  the 
direct  result  of  your  recommendation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense?  Will  you  Identify  and 
describe  all  programs  .  .  .  which  are  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  accuracy  of  our  intercon- 


tinental ballistic  missile  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  forces?" 

Mr.  Pine  was  hired  by  Chairman  John 
Stennls  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mltttee  In  late  1969,  about  a  year  after  the 
courtly  Mississipplan  had  created  the  R&D 
panel  and  picked  Sen.  Mclntyre  to  head  it. 
Sf  n.  McInt>Te  could  use  more  men  like  Mr. 
Pne.  but  he  explains  that  there  isn't  much 
chance  he  will  get  them  because  "Sen.  Sten- 
-ils  believes  all  we  can  do  is  question,  not 
match  the  Pentagon  expertise." 

Yet  a  larger  staff  might  enable  the  Mc- 
lntyre panel  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
one  of  its  most  difficult  problems — the  con- 
stantly changing  rationales  employed  by  the 
Pentagon  to  Justify  some  weapons  projects. 
"They've  got  more  ways  to  skin  a  snake  than 
you  can  think  of,"  Sen.  Mclntyre  says.  "Al- 
ways there's  a  new  argument  as  to  why  new 
equipment  is  needed.  This  year  the  big  argu- 
ment is  what  we  learned  from  the  Yom 
Klppur  War." 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  for  years  sold 
the  AWACS  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (a  Boeing  707  Jet  with  a  new  radar 
and  sophisticated  communications  equip- 
ment) primarily  as  a  defense  against  Soviet 
long-range  bombers.  But  the  Soviet  bomber 
threat  is  no  longer  considered  very  grave. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason,  the  AWACS  is  now 
being  pushed  as  the  ideal  system  for  con- 
trolling tactical  fighter  planes  in  a  conven- 
tional war.  The  generals  assert  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Israeli  air  force  against  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians  last  October  demon- 
strated the  need  for  such  a  system.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  passed  .Tuesday  contains  money  for 
the  first  12  AWACS  production  models. 

Another  serious  problem  confronting  the 
R&D  subcommittee  Is  pressure  from  the 
Pentagon  to  put  weapons  into  production 
once  they  are  in  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment. "The  reality  of  bureaucratic  momen- 
tum .  ,  .  makes  most  R&D  efforts  virtually 
tantamount  to  a  decision  to  acquire  a  weap- 
ons system,"  explains  Sen.  Mclntjrre. 

A  FEW  SUCCESSES 

Though  Congress  still  tends  to  defer  to 
the  Pentagon  In  this  area,  Mr.  Mclntyre — 
who  describes  himself  as  a  "small -town  coun- 
try lawyer"  who  didn't  know  "Cal  Tech  from 
MIT "  when  he  became  chairman — has  had 
some  success  in  getting  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  more  cautiously  in  develop- 
ing complex  weapons,  while — it  Is  hoped — 
avoiding  costly  technical  difficulties.  Mr.  Cur- 
rle, the  Pentagon  R&D  chief,  cites  recent 
Pentagon  decisions  to  slow — though  not  to 
kill — development  of  such  systems  as  the 
Bl  bomber  and  the  SAM-D  air -defense  mis- 
sile. 

The  Mclntyre  panel  has  been  the  key  fac- 
tor In  preventing  the  Navy  from  rushing 
ahead  with  development  of  a  2, 000- ton  sur- 
face-effect ship,  a  vessel  designed  to  skim 
over  the  seas  on  a  cushion  of  air  at  high 
speeds,  before  work  Is  completed  on  a 
smaller  version.  And  while  Sen.  Mclntyre 
last  year  narrowly  lost  a  floor  flght  to  slow 
construction  of  the  Trident  missile  subma- 
rine, his  views  eventually  prevailed  In  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  program  has  been  decel- 
erated. A  senior  Defense  Department  offi- 
cial admits  that  "Mclntyre  raised  some  bet- 
ter questions  than  we  gave  answers  to." 

But  on  many  other  Issues,  Sen.  Mclntyre 
hasn't  prevailed.  He  has  watched  uneasily 
as  the  price  of  the  Bl  bomber  has  risen  to 
$61.5  million  apiece,  knowrlng  the  program  Is 
In  trouble  and  wondering  at  what  point  the 
plane  becomes  "cost  Ineffective."  He  has 
tried  without  success  to  get  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  to  build  one  rather  than  two 
heavy-lift  helicopters.  "I'm  right  back 
where  I  started,"  he  says,  "All  the  rivalry 
between  the  services  Is  still  there.  Nothing 
Is  going  to  put  a  stop  to  that." 
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BORINO    INTO   THE   BUDGET 

Over  the  years,  Sen.  Mclntyre's  work  on 
the  R&D  subcommittee  has  won  respect  In 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Pentagon.  "They're 
doing  a  fljst-rat©  Job,"  says  Richard  KauX- 
raan,  a  military  analyst  for  Sen  WllUam 
FTo.xmlre  (U.,  Wise),  a  leading  Pentagon 
critic,  John  Poster,  Pentagon  research  chief 
from  1965  until  last  June,  says  the  panel 
made  a  "dedicated  effort  to  really  bore  Into" 
the  R&D  budget,  sometimes  getting  Into  de- 
tails he  considers  better  left  to  the  Defense 
Department. 

It  Is  his  growing  reputation.  Sen.  Mc- 
lntyre's aides  believe,  that  makes  it  more 
and  more  likely  he  can  carry  the  "middle  of 
the  Senate"  on  a  given  issue.  But  even  to- 
day, the  Senator  concedes.  It  Is  probably  im- 
possible to  beat  a  major  weapons  system  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  the  Pentagon  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  both  sup- 
port it. 

Despite  today's  frustrations.  Sen.  Mc- 
lntyre is  in  a  lot  stronger  position  than  in 
1968.  when  Sen.  StenuLs  first  ^proached 
him  about  the  R&D  chairmanship.  He  had 
gone  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
1965,  he  says,  "with  the  express  intent  of 
trying  to  ...  be  helpful  to  the  Portsmouth 
(N.H.)  Naval  Shipyard,"  one  of  the  major 
employers  in  his  economically  deprived  state. 
But  be  became  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  the  committee,  then  under  the  direction 
of  the  powerful  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia. 

"Richard  Russell's  knowledge  was  sacro- 
sanct," be  recalls.  "We  sat  at  a  big  table,  and 
I  was  way  down  at  the  bottom.  It  really  got 
frustrating.  One  day  I  asked,  'Will  the  chair- 
man speak  a  little  louder  so  we  down  here 
can  hear  what  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  are  deciding  for  us?" 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  Umited  to  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Baht- 
LETT).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIFFICULTIES  CONFRONTING  THE 
AMERICAN  BEEF  INDUSTRY 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
group  of  between  35  and  40  Senators 
from  the  cattle-producing  States  met 
this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
beef  industry  of  this  country  today. 

Not  only  is  cattle  production  in  a  pre- 
carious condition  at  the  present  time  due 
to  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  Increase 
in  costs,  but  the  same  applies  in  a  similar 
degree  to  chickens,  eggs,  and  the  pork 
segments  of  the  economy. 

At  that  time,  the  group  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  ways  and  metrns 
to  cope  with  the  situation  which  has  de- 


veloped. On  the  basis  of  the  imanimous 
agreement  of  those  present — and  it  was 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators — ^it  was 
decided  that  a  letter  would  be  dispatched 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
which  certain  re<iuests  would  be  made 
having  to  do  with  legislation  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
loan  program. 

This  proposal  was  acceded  to  because 
of  the  great  need  and  the  tremendous 
losses  which  the  feedlot  operators  are 
undergoing  at  the  present  time. 

Then  an  agreement  was  made — again 
unanimously — that  the  administration 
look  into  the  possibility  of  expanding 
military  food  programs  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  school  lunch 
programs,  through  the  better  use  of  beef, 
pork,  chickens  and  eggs;  and,  most  im- 
portant, it  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of 
the  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  in  at- 
tendance that  the  President  should  exer- 
cise his  authority  in  reimposing  strict 
import  quotas  on  beef  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts which  compete  with  those  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  In  addi- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Comrrittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  distin- 
guisheii  Senator  iToia  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE) ,  announced  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
<  Mr.  McGovERN  • ,  would  hold  hearings  on 
the  question  of  legislation  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  the  cattle  indus- 
try under  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
loan  program  beginning  on  Monday  next. 

It  was  also  announced  that  representa- 
tives of  various  groups  connected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  beef  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  had  been  invited  to 
a  meeting  at  the  White  House  on  Mon- 
day next  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  drastic  situation  which  confronts  the 
beef,  the  cattle,  and  other  segments  of 
the  agricultural  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  June  7,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uj8.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7.  1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  recent  days,  pres- 
entations have  been  made  to  the  White  House 
staff  in  behalf  of  a  seriously  depressed  live- 
stock Industry.  I  wish  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  asking  that  you  give  this  situation 
your  personal  attention.  We  cannot  permit 
such  a  vital  element  of  our  economy  to  floun- 
der as  It  is  now.  Action  must  be  taken  to 
close  the  gap  between  prices  received  by  the 
livestock  producers  and  the  prices  charged 
by  the  packers  and  retaUers. 

The  reasons  for  this  predicament  are 
varied.  The  main  point  is  that  something  has 
to  be  done  now  to  protect  the  ranchers  of 
our  Nation.  I  am  joining  with  several  of  my 
western  coUeagties  in  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  the  cattle  Industry  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  loan  program.  These  loans 
are  vital  to  feed  lot  operators.  I  also  concur 
In  the   recommendations   that   the  Federal 


Government  introduce  a  beef  purchase  pro- 
gram for  military  and  school  lunches.  Most 
impcs'tantly,  I  ask  that  you  exercise  your 
authority  in  reimposing  strict  import  quotas 
on  beef  and  livestock  products  which  com- 
pete with  those  in  this  Country.  As  you 
know,  I  have  consistently  supported  this 
safety  valve  and  the  present  situation  under- 
scores the  need  to  reimpose  these  quotas. 

"i'our  cooperation  and  assistance  in  this 
matter  are  vital.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
have  a  strong  and  healthy  Uvestock  Industry 
If  some  reasonable  attitudes  can  be  returned 
to  the  price  of  beef  In  the  retail  market. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mike  Mansfield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  that  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  Tom  C.  Korologos.  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

JuNB  10,  1974. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  June  7  letter  to  the 
President  expressing  concern  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  cattle  Industry. 

I  have  noted  that  you  plan  to  join  several 
of  your  colleagues  In  the  Introduction  oi 
legislation  to  provide  emergency  asslstan?e  tc 
to  Industry  under  the  Department  of  Agric-il- 
ture's  loan  program.  I  have  also  made  note 
of  your  request  that  action  be  taken  to  re- 
Impose  quotas  on  meat  Imports,  and  I  will 
be  pleased  to  pass  along  your  letter  .o  the 
President  tipon  his  return  from  the  Middle 
East.  This  matter  Is  receiving  most  careful 
attention  by  his  agricultural  and  economic 
advisors  at  this  time,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  your  views  will  have  a  part  in  <he 
deliberations. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  C.  Korolocos, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  made  an  opening 
statement  to  the  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators which  met  this  morning  which 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  White  House  yesterday  announced  a 
conference  of  cattlemen,  meat  packers,  gro- 
cery-chain executives  and  agriciiltural  lend- 
ers next  Monday  to  see  -what  can  be  done  to 
reverse  the  falling  price  of  live  cattle  and  pre- 
vent the  threat  of  widespread  bankruptcies 
among  the  catUe  feeders. 

Cattle  feeders  have  been  complaining  that 
although  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  has 
dropped  more  than  25  percent  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

The  cattle  feeders  claim  they  are  losing  be- 
tween $100  and  $200  on  each  animal  they 
market  because  of  the  continued  high  price 
of  feed  and  the  plunging  price  of  cattle. 

Yesterday  the  price  of  cattle  dropped  an- 
other $1  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  Omaha 
livestock  markets  for  the  third  consecutive 
day.  The  price  of  an  average  1,100-pound 
prime  steer  has  declined  between  $30  and  $35 
this  week  alone. 

Paarlberg,  however,  indicated  that  the 
Nixon  administration  may  be  opposed  to  bills 
in  Congress  to  provide  up  to  $3  billion  in 
government-backed  loan  guarantees  to  cattle 
feeders  to  stave  off  bankruptcies  becaiise  "it 
would  be  bailing  out  creditors  rather  than 
helping  out  fanners." 

I  disagree  with  that  contention. 
Continuing  the  statement: 
Senate  hearings  are  scheduled  lifonday  on 
the  various  financial  assistance  meftsures. 

Mr.  President,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, that  will  get  imderway  in  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee,  and  they  will 
consider  an  omnibus  bill  related  to  the 
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various  matters  concerned  wi  h  the  situ- 
^■^«^ion  whiciehas  develc^Jed. 

That  is  afej^ut  it,  Mr.  Presi(  ent,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Preside  nt,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leade'  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  in  leed;  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presider  t.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  continuing  inte  rest  in  and 
concern  for  the  problems  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  those  in  the  livestock 
business. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  attended  the 
meeting  this  morning,  respor  ding  to  the 
Majority  Leader's  call  that  we  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  what  might  be  done  to 
solve  the  cattlemen's  problem  s  and  what 
steps  could  be  taken  in  ord  »r  to  bring 
such  measures  of  relief  as  are  within  the 
purview  of  Congress,  and  fuither  to  ex- 
plore with  him  and  others  some  sug- 
gestions to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government.  For  those  who  a  "e  imiquely 
familiar  with  agriculture,  tiere  is  an 
awareness  that  the  livestoc!:  industry, 
the  cattle  business  specifically ,  has  never 
asked  for  the  kind  of  support  or  the 
kind  of  programs  that  we  have  seen  in 
operation  in  times  past  with  i  nany  other 
segments  of  agriculture.  Be^f  is  not  a 
price-supported  commodity  a^  wheat  has 
been,  as  cotton  has  been,  a  5  com  has 
been,  as  tobacco  has  been,  as  wool  has 
been,  and  as  many  other  products  have 
been.  Rather,  the  feeling  of  the  typical 
cowman  has  been  that  he  would  rather 
take  his  lumps,  take  the  ups  and  downs 
in  the  market,  and  have  the  c  pportunity 
of  benefiting  when  prices  rliie.  than  to 
be  locked  into  a  Goverruient  price 
support  program,  to  price  controls,  to 
Government  controls  —  pei  iod  —  pro- 
grams that  all  too  often  hava  kept  agri- 
culture in  a  deeply  depressed  state. 

Under  this  philosophy,  it  i;  true  that 
the  typical  cattleman  has  had  good 
times  and  bad  times.  What  is  not  gen- 
erally known  is  that  for  nearly. 20  years 
the  price  of  cattle  in  this  cdimtry  was 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  ear  y  1950's.  I 
think  that  in  1951  or  1952  tht  price  was 
higher  than  it  was  at  any  feubsequent 
time  for  a  peiiod  of  almosf 
Everyone  will  recall  that  U 
when  price  controls  were  rei 
most  products,  most  commo< 
were  not  removed  from  beef.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  feeders  who  had  cattle  on 
feed  then  made  what  has  si^ce  proved 
to  be  a  very  bad  decision.        1 

Anticipating  the  time  whem  price  con- 
trols would  be  removed,  as  indeed  they 
would  be  later,  they  kept  tfteir  cattle. 
They  withheld  from  the  matket  cattle 
that  normally  would  have  peen  mar- 
keted. I 

There  was  intense  resentment  through- 
out the  country  over  the  sliarp  escala- 
tion in  the  price  of  beef,  andlhe  typical 
housewife  reacted  as  we  migat  all  have 
anticipated  she  would.  She  reaidily  joined 
others  in  reducing  purchases  bf  beef. 

About  the  time  the  price  coi  itrols  were 
taken  off,  the  pattern  seemed  to  have 
been  set,  the  pattern  that  was  being 
manifested  in  homes  all  aero*  America, 
that  they  were  going  to  eat  products 
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other  than  beef,  or  at  least  eat  less  beef 
than  they  had  been  eating  earlier. 

The  price  of  live  cattle  started  drop- 
ping. It  has  since  dropped  steadily,  so 
that  today  we  find,  comparing  the  price 
of  live  cattle  now  with  what  it  was  less 
than  a  year  ago,  the  drop  has  not  only 
been  dramatic;  it  has  been  disastrous. 

Many  feeders,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  have  gone  broke. 
The  losses  throughout  the  feeding  indus- 
try are  oftentimes  from  $100  to  $150  per 
head,  collectively  some  $1.5  billion.  Some 
feeders  have  experienced  losses  even 
more  severe  than  those  figures,  or  $150 
to  $200. 

There  have  been  a  great  nimiber  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Some  people  who  are  in  the  so- 
called  cow  and  calf  business,  who  sell 
feeder  animals,  may  think,  if  they  have 
not  been  in  business  very  long,  that  this 
is  of  no  particular  concern  to  them.  But 
it  is  of  great  concern  to  everyone  and  to 
that  group  of  cattle  producers  particu- 
larly, because  what  they  are  able  to  get 
for  their  animals  offered  to  the  feeders 
will  be  a  reflection  of  the  profitability  of 
feeder  operations  in  the  past  feeding  sea- 
son. 

As  a  consequence,  the  disastrous  ex- 
perience that  the  feeders  have  had  cer- 
tainly is  being  driven  home  very  forcibly 
and  traumatlcally  to  cattle  producers  to- 
day. Feeder  prices  of  calves  which  a  year 
ago  were  from  as  much  as  80  cents  per 
pound  to  60  cents  per  pound  have  drop- 
ped this  year  to  prices  in  the  thirties. 

We  are  finding  out,  as  we  should  have 
known  all  along,  that  if  the  feeder  does 
not  have  a  profitable  operation,  those  in 
the  cattle-raising  business  may  also  an- 
ticipate not  having  a  profitable  operation, 

Whilv;  the  price  of  Uve  cattle  has  been 
dropping,  the  costs  of  raising  cattle  have 
continued  to  go  up.  The  price  of  labor  is 
higher.  The  price  of  practically  every- 
thing that  the  fanner  and  rancher  uses 
is  higher.  The  price  of  baling  wire  has 
gone  up,  I  am  told  by  some  of  my  con- 
stituents, as  much  as  4  times  what  it  was 
a  year  ago,  for  those  who  can  even  find 
this  product. 

One  of  the  things  has  been  speculated 
about  by  a  number  of  people  is.  Why  is 
it  that  despite  the  very  dramatic  and 
significant  drop  in  the  price  of  live  cattle, 
we  find  no  significant  paralleling  drop  at 
the  retail  level? 

Economists  oftentimes  discuss  this 
facet  of  the  economy — that  is,  that  when 
prices  are  rising,  the  spread  between 
what  live  cattle  sell  for  and  what  the 
price  of  beef  is  at  the  retail  level  is 
narrow. 

I  suppose  what  happens  invariably  is 
that  with  prices  of  live  cattle  rising, 
there  is  a  built-in  resistance  to  rising 
prices  in  the  supermarket.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  margin,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  meat  at  the  market- 
place and  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof, 
tends  to  be  narrower  than  It  otherwise 
would  be.  Conversely,  when  the  price  of 
live  cattle  is  dropping,  as  is  now  the  case, 
it  is  easier  for  retailers  to  sustain  prices 
at  the  high  level  than  to  lower  them, 
then  raise  them  back  up  again  when  live 
cattle  increase. 


I  think  there  is  this  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  fact  that  Is  constantly 
demonstrated  in  the  marketplace:  that 
is,  that  we  can  expect,  in  a  market  which 
is  characterized  by  declining  live  cattle 
prices,  that  the  spread  will  be  greater. 
Many  stock  men  are  anxious  to  find  out 
the  reasons  for  the  depressed  price  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  which  primarily 
is  beef  on  the  hoof. 

We  look  around  'or  scapegoats.  We 
look  around  for  people  to  blame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  recognize  the  junior  Senator  from 
riichigan? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEi;.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  the  minority  whip,  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  there  probably  is  plenty 
of  blami  to  go  around  everywhere.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  price 
of  beef  in  the  supermarket  could  be 
lowered,  and  there  would  still  be  a  nice 
margin  of  profit.  I  hope  that  the  retail 
markets  in  America  will  take  this  step 
very  shortly,  because  in  so  doing  they 
could  increase  the  consumption  of  beef; 
they  could  make  it  more  accessible  to  all 
the  people,  and  in  greater  quantities 
than  '.-jfore,  by  the  simple  tactic  of 
lowering  price,  and  at  the  same  time 
could  bring  a  measure  of  relief  that  Is 
sorely  needed  now  to  the  livestock 
industry. 

If  the  financially  disruptive  experi- 
ences of  the  cow  business  continue  it  cer- 
tainly follows  that  thei  e  will  be  less  beef 
down  the  road  for  all  Americans.  I  say 
that  because  no  one  wants  to  stay  in  a 
business  that  is  losing  money  and  that  is 
precisely  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  cow  business  for  a  number  of  months. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  exercise  the  authority  he 
has  under  the  Import  quota  law  passed 
in  1964  to  halt  the  flow  of  Imports  that 
have  been  rejected  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  almost,  and  now  are  being  di- 
verted to  be  sold  here  in  America. 

What  has  been  happening  is  that  Ja- 
pan had  built  up  a  rather  significant 
trade  in  the  beef  business.  There  is  a 
great  appetite  developing  among  the  Nip- 
ponese for  beef  and  it  was  being  imported 
in  great  quantities,  but  with  inflation 
reaching  the  proportions  that  It  has  in 
Japan,  the  Japanese  have  embargoed  the 
importation  of  beef,  for  sdl  practical  pur- 
poses, to  that  country.  This  has  happened 
also  in  the  European  Common  Market. 
So  today  we  find  other  countries  export- 
ing the  products  only,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

This  compounds  the  problem  of  the 
livestock  men  and  results  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  1974,  in  all  prob- 
ability, 7  percent  of  the  beef  that  Is  con- 
sumed in  America  will  be  imported  beef. 
On  top  of  the  very  serious  oversupply 
situation  that  we  now  have,  this  will  be 
too  much  and  it  will  mean  there  will  be 
further  bankruptcies  throughout  Cattle 
Land,  U.S.A.,  and  we  can  expect  to  find 
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less  beef  produced  In  the  future  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimus  consent 
that  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  beef  im- 
port situation  and  a  copy  of  my  telegram 
to  the  President  requesting  import  re- 
strictions be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Background  Information  on  Meat   Impoht 

StTTJATION 
MEAT    IMPORT    ACT 

The  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964  operates 
from  the  base  years  1959-63.  Average  annual 
production  of  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat 
during  that  five-year  period  Is  weighed 
against  average  annual  Imports  of  fresh, 
frozen  and  chilled  beef,  veal,  mutton  and 
goat  during  the  same  period.  By  using  these 
two  five-year  averages,  the  government 
comes  up  with  a  factor  of  imports  repre- 
senting 61%  of  U.S.  production. 

Each  annual  import  quota  figure  Is  deter- 
mined by  taking  a  three-year  moving  aver- 
age of  U.S.  commercial  production  of  beef, 
veal,  mutton  and  goat  and  applying  the  6.7% 
factor.  For  example,  the  1974  quota  la  arrived 
at  by  calculating  U.S.  commercial  produc- 
tion of  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  goat  for  1972, 
1973  and  1974  (estimated).  An  average  18 
struck  for  these  three  years,  and  the  6.7% 
factor  is  applied,  resulting  In  the  quota 
figure  of  1,027,900,000  pounds  (product 
weight).  The  same  procedure  is  followed 
annuaUy. 

MEATS  COVERED  BY  MEAT  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1964 

(Million  pounds} 


Year 


Trigger 

Import  (110 

quoti     percent) 


Actual 
imports 


1971        1,025.0      1,127.5       1.132.6 

1972""        1,042.4      1,146.6        1,355.5 

1973 1,046.8      1,151.4        1,354.4 

1974"::: 1,027.9  1,130.7        o 

1 1974  estimates,  USDA:  Jan.  1  announcement,  1,575; 
Apr.  1  announcement,  1,575. 

Under  the  law,  quotas  are  not  'triggered" 
unless  estimated  imports  are  expected  to 
reach  110%  of  quota.  For  1974,  the  '•trigger" 
point  is  1,130.7  million  pounds  (product 
weight). 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  an 
estimate  of  Imports  for  the  calendar  year  be- 
ginning on  January  1  each  year,  and  he 
makes  subsequent  estimates  on  April  1, 
July  1  and  October  1 .  Based  on  the  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Presi- 
dent may  trigger  the  quota,  suspend  the 
quota  or  come  up  with  restraint  levels  in 
accordance  with  the  Act.  Following  Is  the 
language  of  that  section  of  the  law: 

"(d)  The  President  may  suspend  any  proc- 
lamation made  under  subsection  (c),  or  In- 
crease the  total  quantity  proclaimed  under 
such  subsection.  If  he  determines  and  pro- 
claims that — 

"(1)  such  action  Is  required  by  overriding 
economic  or  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States,  giving  special  weight  to 
the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  domestic  livestock 
industry; 

"(2)  the  supply  of  articles  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  will  be  Inadequate 
to  meet  domestic  demand  at  reasonable 
prices;  or 

"(3)  trade  agreements  entered  Into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  ensure 
that  the  policy  set  forth  Ui  subsecion  (a) 
will  be  carried  out. 


"Any  such  suspension  shall  be  for  such  pe- 
riod, and  any  such  Increase  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  as  the  President  determines  and 
proclaims  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection." 

With  meat  prices  increasing,  the  President 
suspended  Import  quotas  In  mid-1972.  The 
restraints  were  suspended  again  in  1973.  In 
early  1974,  the  President  announced  that 
quotas  would  be  suspended  again  during  the 
current  year.  Imports  for  1974  had  been  esti- 
mated at  1,575,000,000  pounds,  compared 
with  the  "trigger"  level  of  1,130,700,000 
pounds  and  actual  1973  imports  of  1.354,- 
400.000  pounds  (1,845,100,000  pounds  carcass 
equivalent) — the  previous  record  year. 

Beef  accounts  for  more  than  97%  of  the 
meat  imports  subject  to  the  Import  Act. 

On  July  1  and  again  on  October  1.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  issue  updated 
estimates  of  1974  Imports.  Under  the  law, 
the  President  must  consider  the  "importance 
to  the  nation  of  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  domestic  livestock  industry"  In  making 
his  decision  on  further  quota  suspension  or 
reimp.i5ltlon  of  restraints. 

1974     MEAT     IMPORTS 

In  the  fir.st  four  months  of  1974,  meat  im- 
ports subject  to  the  law  totaled  396,700,000 
pounds,  up  2%  from  1973.  In  addition,  there 
were  an  estimated  115  to  120  million  pounds 
of  imported  meat  in  the  U.S.,  In  cold  storage 
under  bond  to  the  shipper,  and  not  yet  In- 
cluded In  reported  import  data. 

Most  of  the  Imported  meat  is  boneless 
manufacturing-type  beef  which  competes 
with  U.S.  cow  beef  and  other  non-fed  beef 
used  In  hamburger  and  similar  products. 

The  leading  exporters  of  meat  to  the  U.S. 
so  far  this  year  are  Australia  (148.5  million 
pounds  through  March).  New  Zealand  (46 
million),  Costa  Rica  (22.4  million),  Ireland 
(17.5  minion)  and  Mexico  (14.8  miUion). 
Amounts  from  the  different  countries  may 
vtu-y  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  where 
they  can  obtain  the  highest  price.  Ireland, 
for  example,  sharply  decreased  its  sales  to  the 
U.S.  in  1973  and  then  Increased  its  volume 
by  eight  times  in  the  first  quarter  of  1974, 
when  previous  market  outlets  were  closed. 
Thus,  most  of  the  exporting  countries  are 
a  less  stable  source  of  supply  for  the  U.S. 
than  are  domestic  producers. 

CURRENT     STATUS     OF     IMPORTINC     NATIONS 

At  present,  the  U.S.  is  the  only  major  beef- 
eating  nation  in  the  world  with  its  borders 
completely  open  to  beef  Imports.  Japan,  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  countries  and 
Canada  have  banned  or  restricted  imports  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  their  balance  of  payments 
positions. 

With  other  markets  largely  closed,  the 
major  exporting  nations  are  expected  to 
"dump"  their  surplus  beef  on  the  U.S. 
market. 

FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  US.  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  1974  TO 
DATE 


Total  beef  and  meat  production  through 
May  Is  at  record  levels,  even  ahead  of  the 
previous  highs  in  1972.  Storage  stocks  of 
beef  and  other  meats  also  are  at  new  highs. 

The  increase  in  cow  slaughter  is  attrib- 
uted in  large  measure  to  cow  herd  reductions 
brought  on  by  economic  conditions  in  the 
Industry,  and  further  reductions  in  the  na- 
tion's basic  beef  cow  herd  are  expected  If  fi- 
nancial losses  continue. 

Total  beef  imports— not  Just  those  subject 
to  the  Meat  Import  Act — have  been  running 
at  7  to  S':^  of  the  total  U.S.  beef  production 
in  recent  years.  In  1973.  imports  were  8.5% 
of  total  beef  and  veal  production  of  21 .4  bil- 
lion pounds. 

CATTLE    INDUSTRY   COSTS   AND    PRICES   RECEIVED,    1974, 
WITH  COMPARISONS 


Change  from 

1973 

1974 

(percent) 

Meat,    through    June    I    (million 

pounds): 

Beef 

8.  576. 2 

+6 

Pork 

5, 563. 7 

+7 

Total  red  meat 

14,410.3 

-1-6 

Poultry,  through  May  15 

3,673.0 

+  10 

Cattle  slaughter,  through  May  11 
(thousand  head): 

Cows 

2,139.6 

-t-7 

Bulls 

219.2 

+8 

Heifers 

2. 651. 6 

0 

Stews 

6,456.0 

+3 

Storage  stocks,   Apr.  30  (million 

pounds): 

Beef 

506 

+40 

Pork 

US 

+59 

Poultry 

an 

+111 

Percent 

Year 

differ- 

1974 

ago 

ence 

Ccsts: 

Corn,  Chicago  (bushel).  May 

30 

J2.74 

$2.42 

+13 

Hay.  U.S.  average  (ton).  May 

15 

$50.80 

$40.60 

+25 

Index    of    prices    paid    by 

farmers  (1967  =  100),  May 

15..     

165 

143 

+  15 

Feed  index.  Apr.  15. 

167 

139 

+20 

Fertilizer  mdci,  Apr.  15. 

178 

112 

+59 

Seed  index,  Apr.  15 

232 

156 

+49 

Interest  index.  Apr.  15   . 

204 

179 

+  14 

Wage  rate  index,  Apr.  15. 

173 

157 

+  10 

Feeder  livestock  index. 

Apr.  15..   

152 

185 

-18 

Average    puces    received    (hun- 

dredweight). June  4: 

Choice  steers.  Omaha 

{38.50 

$46.75 

-18 

Utility  cows.  Omaha 

$25.00 

$32.90 

-24 

Choice  feeder  steers,  Okla- 

homa City 

$32.00 

$55.80 

-43 

Except  for  feeder  cattle  purchased  by  feed- 
ers, most  agricultural  Inputs  now  cost  sub- 
stantially more  than  a  year  earlier.  Cattle 
prices,  meanwhile,  are  sharply  lower  than  a 
year  earlier  and  even  farther  below  1973 
highs. 

ECONOMIC     SITUATION 

Feedlots 

Most  cattle  feeders  have  been  In  a  loss 
position  since  last  September  and  have  lost 
most  or  all  of  the  equity  invested  in  cattle 
sold  during  that  period.  "The  feeding  Industry 
has  lost  more  than  $1.5  bUIlon  In  the  last  9 
months. 

Current  breakeven  price  on  fed  cattle  Is 
estimated  at  an  average  of  $49.00  per  cwt. 
Based  on  an  average  sales  price  of  $39.00, 
this  means  the  industry  is  still  losing  ap- 
proximately $105.00  per  head  on  cattle  cur- 
rently being  marketed. 

Average  cost  of  grain  on  feedlot  cattle  at 
this  time  Is  48c  per  pound. 

Cow-calf  operutions 

Because  of  feeder  cattle  prices  sharply 
lower  than  the  highs  of  1973,  many  cow-calf 
operators  (including  ranchers  and  farmers) 
are  expected  to  have  1974  gross  Incomes 
which  are  down  by  60%  from  1973.  At  the 
same  time,  their  total  costs  are  up  by  at 
least  20'*. 

Breakeven  prices  for  450-lb.  calves  were 
recently  estimated  by  the  Montana  Exten- 
sion Service  at  $243.50  per  calf.  This  com- 
pares with  traditional  cost  estimates  for  the 
area  of  $130  to  $150  per  calf. 

The  current  price  for  a  450-lb.  calf  In 
Montana  averages  $175.00. 

Numbers  of  feed  cattle  on  grass  are  esti- 
mated at  15%  over  a  year  ago.  Many  of  these 
cattle,  plus  liquidated  cows,  may  be  sold 
for  slaughter  off  grass,  rather  than  going  into 
feedlots  for  finishing.  This  non-fed  beef  wUl 
have  to  compete  with  the  Increased  amounts 
of  imported  beef. 
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April 

JaaMiy-April 
1973          1974 

Ptrceot  change 
from  1973 

Country  of  origin 

April 

January-April 
1973          1974 

Percent  change 
from  1973 

Country  of  origin 

1973 

1974 

April 

January- 
April 

1973 

1974 

April 

January- 
April 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

.      40.473       3 
.      27,267       2' 
.       9, 105         ' 
.       2.953 
-       6,512        ; 

4,056 
612         < 

2, 582         1 
.       2.523         • 

,785 
,601 
857 
762 
,227 
,072 
108 
938 
416 

173, 246 
75, 537 
31, 058 
32,425 
21.274 
13,903 
2,614 
16. 028 
14,098 

184, 241 
70,448 
27, 256 
18, 535 
16,760 
14,148 
26, 627 
12.405 
14, 178 

-12 

-10 
-47 
+27 
-66 
-49 
+  1.388 
-25 
+35 

+6 

-7 
-12 
-43 
-21 

+2 

+919 

-23 

+1 

Panama 

Dominican  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

98 
.        1, 376 

337 
336 
582 
155 
2.239 

1,116 

5,569 

114 

647 

3,167 

1,257 
2,993 

805  . 

657 
6,365 

+244 
-76 

""+ioi' 

+666 

t'd 

+606 

Mexico 

Nicaraiua 

Canada      .. 

Haiti 

El  Salvador  

77 
292 

+3 
+101 

Belize 

ToUl- 

Ireland 

Guatemala - 

Honduras 

.      97, 926 

91,414 

390,796 

396,686 

-7 

+2 

>  Preliminary. 

>  Fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  beef,  veal 
canned  meat  and  other  prepared  or  preservec 


mu  Ion 


BEEF   IMPORT  STATISTICS-MEATS  COVf?EO    BY   MEAT 
IMPORT  UIW  OF  1964 

[In  millions  of  poundsj 


Trigger  (111 
Quota  percent 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


1,025.0 
1,042.4 
1,046.8 
1,027.9 


1,127.1 
1,146. 
1,151.' 
1. 130, 


Note:  1974  estimates— Jan.  1.  announcement, 
announcement.  1.575. 


1.575;  Apr.  1, 
Jui^E  5.  1974. 


Amei  lean 


The  Presidekt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Since    last    September, 
feeders  have  lost  more  than  $1.5 
are  In  desperate  trouble,  and  th( 
pounds  of  Imported  meat 
our  market  this  year  Is  compounpl 
cal  situation.  The  expected 
year  of  seven  percent  of  domestii 
Is  too  high.  The  quotas  called  foi 
Meat  Import  Quota  Law  should 
ately  imposed. 

I  urgently  request  that  you  m 
ately   to  impose  restrictions  on 
beef.  Japan.  Canada  and  the 
ket  countries  are  turning  awaj 
ments.  and  it  Is  Imperative  the 
act  to  prevent  the  dumping  of 
ments  on  our  own  depressed 
dustry  seriously  weakened  today 
vide  a  stifflcient  and  reasonably 
ply  of  meat  to  consumers 

Clifford  P. 
US.  Senator. 


Mr.     CURTIS.     Mr. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  hapdy 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebrasl  a 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Preside)  it 
It  is  extremely  important  an< , 
essary  that  the  Import  quotis 
be  reinstituted.  We  are  facin? 
severe  situation  in  the  livestock 
that  we  have  experienced  in 


of  the  present  generation.  I 


Government  of  the  United 
a    very    special    responsibililt' 
matter. 

There  are  cattle  feeders  who  have 
taken  such  a  great  loss  thi  t  some  of 
them  will  have  to  sell  their  li  nd.  Others 
have  suffered  a  loss  running  Into  great 
sums,  losses  from  which  they  never  will 
recover  during  their  lifetime.  There  will 
be  situations  where  the  local  banks  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  credit  for 
them  to  carry  on.  Cattle  pricef  have  gone 
down  tremendously. 
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and  goat  meat  including  rejections.  Excludes 
meat  products. 


>  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  LivestKk  and  Meat  Products  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Actual 


1.132.6 
1. 355. 5 
1.354.4 


cattle 
I  union.  They 
1.55  bUUon 
6d  to  flood 
ng  a  criti- 
t  level  this 
production 
by  the  1964 
be  Immedl- 


Immedl- 
lmp>orts  of 
Mar- 
beef  shlp- 
States 
these  ship- 
An  in- 
cannot  pro- 
priced  sup- 


Co  nomon 


United  ; 


market 


tomoi  TOW. 
Hj^NsrN. 


Wyoming. 


President,    will 
to  yield 


I  think 
very  nec- 
on  meat 
the  most 
industry 
memory 
think  the 
States  has 
in    this 


tie 


Less  than  &  year  ago  prime  steers  were 
selling  in  Omaha  for  as  high  as  $57  a 
hundred.  That  price  is  down  in  the  thir- 
ties now. 

It  was  reported  to  me  that  a  load  of 
prime  steers  was  offered  for  sale  at  Sioux 
City.  All  day  went  by  and  there  was  no 
offer.  Finally  this  load  of  25  or  26  head 
was  sold  for  $30.  That  is  30  cents  a  poimd, 
and  the  purchaser  was  a  representative 
of  a  dogfood  manufactiu-er. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  it  not  be 
nice  if  the  ultimate  buyer  of  the  beef, 
the  consumer,  could  get  the  benefit  of 
beef  at  that  low  price  so  that  it  could 
be  used  for  human  consumption  rather 
than  used  as  dog  food? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  30  cents  a  pound, 
by  the  time  all  the  hide  is  taken  away, 
the  bones,  and  the  offal,  the  meat  Is  less 
than  50  cents  a  poimd  and  it  is  the  finest 
meat  served  in  many  of  the  steak  houses 
in  Washington  or  anywhere  else. 

I  admit  that  in  this  particulai-  load 
they  were  overweight.  Someone  might 
say  the  feeder  should  have  sold  before. 
Hindsight  is  always  better  than  fore- 
sight. The  market  had  been  dropping 
and  he  held  on  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  this  dislocation  started 
with  the  placing  of  a  celling,  the  price 
ceiling,  on  beef  and  not  on  other  things. 
That  causes  dislocation  from  which  we 
will  be  a  long  time  recovering.  The  Cost 
of  Living  Council  was  wrong  in  putting 
it  on  and  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  is 
wrong  in  refusing  to  take  it  off.  after 
everyone  knowledgeable  of  agricultural 
situations  asked  them  to  do  so. 

Congress  made  a  mistake  in  granting 
such  authority  that  they  could  put  such 
a  ceiling  on.  The  President  made  a  mis- 
take in  taking  the  advice  of  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council.  In  other  words,  the  Govi 
ernment  was  in  error,  all  of  us. 

This  crisis  situation  must  be  remedied 
or  it  will  have  far-reaching  effects.  The 
losses  taken  by  cattle  feeders  is  so  great 
that  they  carmot  possibly  pay  ranchers 
very  much  for  their  feeders.  If  feeders 
go  out  of  business  what  happens  to  the 
grain  market?  The  Government  should 
act  and  act  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  called  on  the  President  of 


the  United  States  last  week.  We  made 
two  recommendations.  One  recommenda- 
tion was  that  a  White  House  conference 
be  called  and  in  that  conference  should 
be  cattle  men,  feeders,  representatives  of 
the  packers,  both  large  and  small,  and 
the  chief  executives  of  the  major  retail 
chain  stores. 

The  idea  was  to  get  them  all  in  a  room 
to  do  a  little  jawboiung  and  to  see  that 
every  segment  of  the  economy  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  meat  would  do  its  part, 
and  that  each  segment  would  share 
justly  in  the  amount  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  pays.  That  reconunendation 
has  been  taken.  The  conference  will  be 
held  Monday.  I  commend  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  taking  this 
action. 

The  second  recommendation  we  made 
was  that  the  existing  meat  import  quota 
law  be  put  into  effect.  It  has  been  sus- 
pended. It  was  suspended  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
consumer  boycotts.  It  was  suspended  at 
the  time  when  there  were  demonstrators 
and  placard  carriers,  threatening  to  boy- 
cott beef  and  other  products.  It  was  sus- 
pended with  the  idea  it  would  lower 
prices.  It  has  not  done  any  of  those 
things.  It  has  been  an  invitation  to  for- 
eign countries  to  ship  great  amounts  of 
meat,  particularly  beef,  into  this  country. 

It  did  not  do  too  much  damage  for 
several  months,  but  in  the  meantime,  be- 
cause of  their  own  economic  situation, 
Japan  has  practically  embargoed  the 
importation  Into  Japan  of  beef.  The 
European  economic  community  has  done 
the  same  thing.  So  the  other  exporting 
nations,  principally  Australia  and,  to  a 
lesser  amount.  New  Zealand,  have  only 
one  place  that  they  can  sell  their  meat, 
and  that  is  here.  And  unless  we  do  some- 
thing, this  importation  is  going  to  grow. 
Whether  it  grows  or  not,  it  stands  as  a 
cloud  over  the  market  of  live  cattle  and 
Ive  hogs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  the  Senator  will  withhold  that  re- 
quest, I  ask  that  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  price  of  cattle  and  hogs  has  al- 
ways been  reasonable,  even  at  its  high- 
est price.  Keep  in  mind,  farmers  do  not 
sell  beef;  farmers  do  not  sell  pork;  farm- 
ers sell  cattle  and  hogs,  and  the  price  has 
never  been  too  high. 

The  quota  law  was  enacted  in  the  mid- 
dle 1960*s.  It  is  not  an  embargo.  It  gives 
foreign  countries  a  just  and  what  I  think 
is  a  generous — too  generous — share  of 
our  market.  It  even  allows  them  to  share 
in  some  of  our  growth  in  consumption. 
That  law  served  us  and  I  think  well,  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment  until  1972, 
when  it  was  suspended. 

In  retrospect,  it  should  not  have  been 
suspended,  but  certainly  now  it  should 
be  reinstituted. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  unfriendly 
act  toward  foreign  countries.  This  is  not 
an  embargo.  This  is  allowing  a  law  to 
operate  that  has  been  on  the  books  for  8 
or  9  years  or  more.  It  is  allowing  a  law 
to  operate  that  every  country  in  the 
world  knows  about.  It  is  allowing  a  law 
to  operate  that  permits  enough  meat  to 
be  imported  into  this  country  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  importers  and  to  meet 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  American 
buying  public. 

As  long  as  it  is  suspended,  we  are  in  a 
position  of  saying  to  the  world,  "We  will 
take  all  the  meat  you  can  produce"  at  a 
time  when  Europe  says.  "We  won't  take 
a  poimd,"  at  a  time  when  Japan  says. 
"We  won't  take  a  pound." 

Mr.  President,  the  request  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  and  I 
make  of  the  President  has  had  attention. 
It  has  been  referred  to  the  departments 
that  have  jurisdiction  of  trade  matters. 
I  refer  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  State,  the  trading 
agency  and,  of  course,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  responsible  officials 
in  those  agencies  will  be  advising  the 
President  what  to  do. 

I  say  to  those  departments  that  are 
going  to  advise  him,  "You  betray  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  you  do 
not  advise  him  to  reinstitute  these 
quotas,  because  the  economy  of  America 
demands  it  and  because  our  foreign 
friends  may  ask  us  not  to,  but  they  will 
lose  respect  for  us  if  we  do  not  reinsti- 
tute those  quotas." 

I  say  to  those  groups  who  are  going  to 
advise  the  President,  "Keep  in  mind  that 
it  was  those  groups,  or  some  of  them, 
that  wrongfully  imposed  the  price  ceil- 
ing on  beef."  They  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. They  caused  the  problem,  in  part. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  justice, 
they  should  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  reinstitution  of  these 
quotas  will  help.  If  they  believe  that,  that 
is  the  way  it  is  going  to  come  out;  and 
if  their  request  that  it  be  reimposed  is 
denied,  the  reverse  will  be  true.  It  will 
come  out  that  way,  and  more  meat  will 
flow  in  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  If  the  Ex- 
ecutive does  not  act  In  relmposlng  quotas 
on  the  Importation  of  meat  within  a  very 
few  days,  the  Congress  will  act. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  dominant  problem  facing  oiu- 
Nation  today,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  put 
its  financial  house  in  order.  Most  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  the  major  cause  of 
the  inflation  we  are  having  now  is  the 
continuing  and  accelerated  deficits  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  deficit 
spending,  massive  Government-spend- 
ing programs,  that  are  the  major  causes 
of  the  inflation  which  is  eating  so  heavi- 
ly into  every  wage  earner's  paycheck  and 
into  every  housewife's  grocery  dollar. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing under  control,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
inflation  under  control,  we  must  first  get 
Government  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  few  men  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
who  seems  to  be  willing  to  tackle  this 
problem  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  William  E.  Simon.  I  commend 
Mr.  Simon  for  his  forthright  position 
and  for  the  difficult  task  that  he  has 
imdertaken.  I  know  that  his  views  are 
not  necessarily  in  the  majority  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  executive  branch. 

Secretary  Simon  gave  an  Interview  to 
the  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
In  it  he  made  it  clear  that  a  slash  in  the 
massive  Federal  outlays  is  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  whip  double-digit  in- 
flation. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Simon 
are,  I  think,  so  sound  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  interview,  pub- 
lished in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in 
its  issue  of  June  17,  1974,  captioned  "A 
Way  To  Halt  Inflation,"  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Wat  To  Halt  Inflation — The  Treasury 
Secretart's  Blxjeprtnt 

Slash  massive  federal  outlays  If  you're 
going  to  whip  "double-digit  inflation."  says 
William  E.  Simon,  who  came  to  the  maga- 
zine's conference  room  for  this  interview. 
Will  Confess  agree?  Yes,  he  predicts,  and 
tells  why. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  this  country 
going  to  be  able  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control? 

Answer.  We  can  do  It.  But  it  is  going  to 
require  a  curb  on  Government  spending, 
and  the  key  to  that  is  better  co-operation 
between  the  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
It  also  requires  a  will  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  to  stop  demanding  or  ac- 
cepting the  largesse  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  paying  for  it.  It's  Just  as  fun- 
damental as  that.  We  must  work  toward  bal- 
ance In  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  this 
Government. 

I  won't  buy  for  one  minute  the  idea  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  budget  is  uncontrollable. 
TTiat  is  a  cop-out.  We've  got  to  quit  saying 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it — that 
"Congress  has  passed  the  laws,  and  here 
they  are,  even  if  we  don't  like  some  of 
them." 

I'm  suggesting  that  we — both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch — had  Isetter 
take  a  brand-new  look  at  this  and  begin 
to  get  some  fiscal  sanity  back  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

Question.  Can  you  cite  some  examples  of 
what  you  consider  bloated  federal  spend- 
ing? 

Answer.  I'm  not  going  to  be  specific  on 
recommendations  right  now  because  we're 
d(^ng  a  budget  study  on  tbe  controllable 


side — as  well  as  on  tbe  uncontrollable  side, 
which  is  our  big  problem. 

Question.  Jtist  what  do  you  mean  by  "con- 
trollable" and  "uncontrollable"  items  tn  the 
budget? 

Answer.  Essentially,  "uncontrollable"  re- 
fers to  budget  items  provided  for  by  laws 
passed  In  previous  years.  In  other  words, 
laws  already  on  the  books  spell  out  some 
obligations  for  more  than  one  fiscal  year. 
For  Instance,  Social  Security  payments  are 
spelled  out  by  law.  As  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  Social  Security  increases,  the 
amount  of  money  goes  up,  too,  in  almost  un- 
controllable fashion. 

Question.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  uncontrollable  side  of  the  budget? 

Answer.  You  can't  Just  point  the  finger  at 
Congress — or  at  the  White  House.  It  has 
come  from  both  sides.  Anyway,  what's  the 
difference  whether  it  was  an  Administration 
plan  or  a  congressional  action  that  locked 
in  new  spending  on  an  ever-escalating  basis? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it's  there. 

Congress  is  about  to  pass — I  hope — a 
budget-reform  bill  which  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  only  a  first  step.  Con- 
gressmen are  now  hearing  from,  their  con- 
stituents that  something  has  to  be  done 
about  the  budget  and  about  inflation.  That's 
why  we're  seeing  action.  I  met  with  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Just  the  other  day,  and  to  a  man 
they  are  hearing  this  from  back  home.  It's 
a  genuine  ground  sweU. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  people  are 
urging  a  cut  in  Government  spending  to  deal 
with  inflation? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir — and  these  Congressmen 
say  that  this  will  be  the  most  popular  thing 
that  they  can  do  to  get  re-elected  this  year. 
They  tell  me  that  their  people  are  simply 
fed  up  vrith  the  way  the  Government's  budget 
shoots  up  year  after  year.  It  took  this  coun- 
try 185  years  to  get  to  100  bUlion  dollars  of 
annual  spending  in  the  budget.  But  it  took 
only  nine  more  years  to  get  to  200  bUlion, 
and  only  four  more  after  that  to  get  to  the 
third  hundred  billion. 

Question.  In  the  past  when  people  talked 
about  cutting  federal  spending  they  were  for 
It  as  long  as  it  didn't  affect  them — 

Answer.  Yes.  in  the  ptast  that's  been  cor- 
rect. But  in  the  past  we've  never  had  double- 
digit  Inflation.  It's  always  been  well  under 
10  per  cent.  But  now  that  we're  above  that 
into  two  digits,  people  are  scared.  And  if  we 
wait  another  year  or  two  to  meet  this  head 
on,  well  be  back  In  the  same  mess  we  are 
right  now,  only  at  a  higher  rate  of  Inflation, 
because  It's  going  to  start  from  a  higher  base 
than  the  one  we  started  at  two  years  ago, 
which  was  3  per  cent. 

It's  the  same  with  Interest  rates.  Interest 
rates  this  time  started  up  from  8  or  8V4  per 
cent.  During  the  credit  crunch  in  '66,  they 
started  at  6  per  cent. 

Each  year  we're  grinding  more  and  more 
infiatlonairy  expectation  and  actual  inflation 
into  our  economy,  and  if  we  don't  begin  to 
turn  it  around,  not  only  on  the  fiscal  side — 
on  the  spending  side — but  on  the  financing 
side  of  it,  this  country  is  headed  for  disaster. 

The  financing  side  is  little  understood. 
But  it  is  staggering  when  you  realize  that 
borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  agencies  today  takes  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  funds  raised  in  the  securities  markets. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  in  an  elec- 
tion year  Congressmen  are  going  to  vote  to 
cut  Government  spending? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  a  chance  of  doing  something  because 
of  the  double-digit  inflation.  If  we  ever  bad 
a  chance  to  cut  back,  now  is  tbe  time.  I'm  not 
saying  we  can  balance  the  fiscal  '75  budget 
I  for  the  year  starting  July  1,  1B74).  I  don't 
think  it's  advisable  to  slam  on  the  fiscal 
brakes  that  quickly.  But  we  must  make  a  step 
in  that  direction  and  then  move  toward  bal- 
ance in  '76. 

Question.  How  much  of  a  budget  cut  would 
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be  a  step  In  the  right  dlrectio  i?  Roy  Ash.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Me  nagement  and 
Budget,  has  said  you  couldn  t  find  as  much 
as  5  billions — 

Answer.  It  all  depends  whe  ther  one  wants 
to  take  a  look  at  the  uncor  troUables.  You 
probably  couldn't  find  5  of  6  billions  If  you 
just  wanted  to  look  at  the  c(  ntroUable  i>or- 
tion  of  It.  I'm  talking  about  the  uncontrol- 
lable portion  of  it.  I'm  talklni ;  about  the  un- 
controllable side. 

Yotire  going  to  say.  "Well.  :iow  do  you  get 
that  done?"  The  answer  Is  that  you  Identify 
programs  that  are  overfunde  1 — whether  It's 
food  stamps  or  the  many  prog  'ams  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Educatioi  i  and  Welfare — 
or  wherever  It  Is  that  the  bu  Iget  has  grown 
tremendously. 

Question.  Don't  yt)u  have  to  go  to  Con- 
gress, though,  and  get  a  chai  ge  In  the  law? 

Answer.  That's  right — you  d  >. 

Question.  Isn't  It  a  fact  tha  every  time  the 
President  has  done  that — on  school  lunches, 
milk  programs,  almost  anytl  Ing — he's  been 
beaten  down? 

Answer.  That's  been  true  But  I'm  not 
going  to  take  the  attitude:  '  Ah,  hell,  we've 
tried  that  before:  It  doesn't  work."  I  sug- 
gest that  It's  never  really  be  sn  tried  before 
with  everybody's  heart  behlnl  It. 

Question.  Are  you  sugges  ;lng  a  funda- 
mental change  In  attitude  to^  ard  things  like 
the  full-employment  budget? 

Answer.  I  am  not  a  full-employment- 
budget  man.  I  don't  think  1  >er  cent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  under  itand  the  full- 
employment  concept.  It's  a  go<  d  concept,  use- 
ful to  those  who  fully  und<  rstand  It,  but 
there  are  problems  with  how  i  t  Is  interpreted 
and  how  it  Is  calculated. 

For  example,  almost  everyh  >dy  agrees  that 
a  goal  of  no  more  than  4  per  c  ent  unemploy- 
ment Is  unreasonable  In  view  of  the  change 
In  the  labor  force  over  the  last  20  years.  But 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  ai  tually  heading 
toward  balance  in  the  unlfie(.  budget  as  we 
know  It. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  ha  i  the  Adminis- 
tration s  ability  to  de^  with  t  als  In  Congress 
been  damaged  by  the'^Vaterga  ;e  mess? 

Answer.  I  can  honestly  say — and  I  don't 
know  anybody  in  this  Adml  ilstratlon  who 
spends  more  time  on  the  Hill  8  nd  on  the  tele- 
phone talking  to  Congressmen  than  I  do- 
that  it  hasn't  bothered  me  oi  e  lota. 

Question.  You  don't  think  ttie  authority  of 
the  President  has  been  eroded  with  Congress? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do  not. 

I'm  suggesting  that  things  have  changed, 
and  events  are  going  to  loake  Congress 
want  to  go  in  the  budget-cutting  direction 
because  at  this  point  In  tlmis  Its  the  right 
thing  to  do  politically.  They  re  getting  the 
ground  swell  from  home.  Dot  ble-dlglt  infla- 
tion Is  a  tax  that's  being  levleil  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  they  don't  i:ke  It. 

Iiet  me  tell  you  something:  I  think  there's 
such  a  change  In  sentiment  ihat  we  should 
put  what  you  might  call  a  "f i  ill-court  press" 
on  this  whole  subject  and  rea  lly  fight  to  co- 
operate and  get  together.  And  I've  talked  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  on  the 
Hill,  and  that  is  the  attitude  I  find. 

Question.  Historically,  hasik't  Inflation  of 
the  sort  we  have  now  been  solved  only  by 
the  country  going  into  a  recession? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  that  ve  can  go  back 
and  say  that  every  single  tlmi  i  It's  gone  that 
way.  I  agree  that  the  danger  Is  there  when 
you're  relying  solely  on  monetary  policy  to 
control  Inflation.  But  if  we  tse  fiscial  policy 
to  restrain  federal  spending  8  nd  give  mone- 
tary policy  a  chance  to  work  which  Arthur 
Burns  [Chairman,  Federal  Iteserve  Board] 
wovUd  certainly  like  to  do,  tten  we  can  lick 
this  proUem. 

I'm  a  realist.  I  doat  know  that  over  the 
long  run  this  great  country  4ui  do  •Jl  these 
things,  but  I'm  only  here  I  once,  and  so 
shouldn't  I  try  to  get  done  wl  lat's  right? 
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Question.  Mr.  Simon,  how  much  is  this  out 
of  your  control  In  the  sense  that  inflation  Is 
being  imported  through  high  prices  for  oil 
and  other  basic  commodities? 

Answer.  Our  energy  policy  will  correct  the 
oil  problem  over  time.  Until  that  time,  obvi- 
ously, we're  going  to  be  paying  these  high 
prices  for  foreign  oil.  But  they're  not  going 
to  triple  again — we  certainly  know  that.  If 
anything,  they're  going  to  be  lower  a  year 
from  now,  or  even  sooner,  than  they  are  right 
now.  I'd  bet  on  It,  If  I  were  a  betting  ni.Tn. 

Now.  we  haven't  had  a  complete  pass- 
through,  yet.  of  this  big  run-up  In  oil  prices. 
We  won't  see  that  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  example.  In  petrochemicals  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  full  Impact.  And  there  isn't  much 
that  you  can  touch  during  the  course  of  the 
day  that  Isn't  made  in  one  form  or  another 
In  the  petrochemical  Industry.  The  high  cost 
of  oil  Is  going  to  come  out  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  toothbrushes,  plastic  cups, 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Question.  WTiat  about  wages?  Now  that 
controls  are  ended,  will  they  leap  upward  and 
add  to  Inflation? 

Answer.  My  Judgment  Is  that  while  wage 
Increases  aren't  going  to  be  In  the  15  to  20 
per  cent  bracket,  they  are  going  to  be  sig- 
nificantly above  the  5.5  per  cent  guideline 
that  we  had  In  effect  the  past  couple  of  year;;. 

Question.  Does  that  mean  you  need  a  newr 
Incomes  policy? 

Answer.  No,  it  most  certainly  does  net, 
because  if  we  learned  anything  from  wage 
and  price  controls  It  Is  that  they  produce 
distortions  and  compotmd  and  postpone  your 
problems. 

What  we  must  have  Is  restraint  on  federal 
spending  so  that  the  Government  won't  be 
putting  all  this  pressure  on  the  economy 
and  the  money  markets,  forcing  Interest  rates 
higher  than  they  should  be  and  keeping  the 
inflation  fires  bvimlng.  This  Is  what  has  to 
be  reversed.  This  is  fundamental.  Then  you 
can  deal  with  shortages  and  other  inflation- 
ary problems  by  acting  rather  than  reacting. 

Question.  Are  you  worried  that  present 
Interest  rates — as  high  as  12  per  cent  or 
more — will  restrain  business  borrowing 
enough  to  prevent  recovery  from  the  current 
slump? 

Answer.  There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
slump,  but  actually  It  is  Isolated  to  energy- 
related  activities.  Automobiles  are  the  prime 
case  In  point. 

It's  true  that  high  Interest  rates  are  post- 
poning borrowing.  There's  no  question  about 
that.  But  I'm  not  worried  about  too  little 
capital  Investment.  The  McOraw-Hlll  survey 
shows  an  Increase  of  19  per  cent  In  outlays 
for  plant  and  equipment  this  year.  The  Com- 
merce Department  figure  is  12.2  per  cent. 
But  whether  it's  12.2  per  cent  or  19  per  cent, 
the  evidence  is  compelling  that  this  is  a 
source  of  great  strength  In  our  business  out- 
look right  through  1975. 

Another  point  that  we  must  stress  as  far 
as  this  inflation  problem  is  concerned  Is  that 
we  have  to  give  Incentives  to  business  to  ex- 
pand production  of  fuel,  paper,  steel  and 
other  commodities  so  that  the  U.S.  doesn't 
have  to  rely  on  foreign  nations  for  these  key 
Items. 

Question.  Do  you  have  a  plan  that  would 
do  this? 

Answer.  One  thing  we're  talking  about  Is 
accelerated  depreciation.  It  works,  and  it 
works  quickly.  This  was  proven  back  in  the 
Korean  War.  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
we  are  taking  a  look  at  the  various  plans  to 
expnnd  production  of  these  vital  products. 
We're  discussing  whether  It  should  be  done 
on  an  over-all  basis  or  whether  It  should 
be  done  by  specific  Industries. 

Question.  What  Is  your  position  on  au 
Income-tax  cut  for  individuals? 

Answer.  It  would  be  highly  Inflationary. 

All  It  would  do  Is  fuel  a  demand  that's 
already  excessive.  People  would  just  go  out 


and  buy  the  small-ticket  Items  that  are  al- 
ready In  short  supply. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Congress  will  vote 
against  a  tax  cut  for  individuals,  but  approve 
reductions  for  business? 

Answer.  We're  not  talking  about  cutting 
taxes  for  business.  We're  talking  about  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  other  Incentives 
for  some  of  our  basic  Industries  to  assure 
the  consumer  that  he  can  get  commodities 
at  a  reasonable  price,  rather  than  forcing 
him  to  rely  on  foreign  sources  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  saying 
It  will  be  easy  to  get  this  through  Congress. 
But  we're  hopeful,  and  we're  talking  with 
the  leaders  on  the  Hill.  We  re  going  into  tWs 
study  with  the  encouragement  of  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and 
Speaker  Carl  Albert  in  the  Hoiise.  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  Representative  John  Rhodes, 
the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  are  tak- 
ing part  in  these  discussions. 

Question.  Mr.  Simon,  economists  seem  to 
be  In  disarray.  Many  are  confessing  they're 
baffled  by  this  double-digit  infiatlon — that 
many  of  the  old  rules  don't  seem  to  apply. 
How  can  anybody  speak  with  much  confi- 
dence of  what  the  cure  Is? 

Answer.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  buy  the  first 
part  of  your  conunent — that  those  in  the 
economic  profession  are  In  such  disarray 
that  they  can't  find  agreement.  The  econo- 
mists whose  opinions  I  respect,  whether  It's 
Paul  McCracken  [a  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers]  or  many 
others,  are  In  fundamental  agreement  that, 
leaving  the  politics  of  the  situation  aside, 
for  a  sustained  period  of  time  there  Is  one 
fundamental  thing  that's  needed,  and  that  s 
prudent  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

IjCt  me  tell  you  something  to  make  my 
point:  Go  back  and  trace  America's  pros- 
perity. At  the  end  of  World  War  11  It  was  the 
only  country  in  the  world  with  any  real 
power,  economically  and  otherwise.  As  the 
rest  of  the  world  recovered  Its  economic 
strength,  however,  the  dollar  became  over- 
valued. We  should  have  changed  that  some- 
where around  the  mld-50s  or  late  '50s,  but 
we  continued  with  a  fixed  exchange  rate 
and  an  overvalued  dollar.  And  as  we  were 
creating  all  of  those  deficits  and  sending 
the  lOU's  around  the  world,  you  could  find  a 
lot  of  economists  who  were  predicting— 
some  almost  to  the  year — that  a  fundamental 
change  would  have  to  be  made  in  our  inter- 
national monetary  system.  And  they  were 
correct;  some  economists,  at  least,  under- 
stood what  was  going  on.  A  lot  of  them  talked 
about  It,  but  It  wasn't  very  popular  to  print 
what  they  said. 

I  can  give  you  a  score  of  statements  I  made 
before  I  came  to  Washlng^n.  X  havent 
changed  my  tune  one  lota. 

Question.  Some  well-known  economists  are 
saying  that  the  1975  federal  budget,  which 
you  say  must  be  cut,  is  too  tight — 

Answer.  Svu^.  There's  a  group  who  believe 
that  the  American  people  have  grown  to 
expect  each  year  that  all  of  their  needs  are 
going  to  met  by  Washington,  and  "let's  Just 
Ignore  the  Inflatlcmary  consequences." 

It  Isnt  going  to  be  easy  to  turn  this  thing 
around.  But,  at  this  particular  point  In  time, 
I  believe  sincerely  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  It,  due  to  the  unprecedented  Infiatlon 
rate  and  Interest  rates.  Now  that  we've  got 
people's  attention,  damn  It  let's  do  what's 
right. 

Question.  But  what  Is  right?  President 
Nixon's  proposed  national  health  program 
would  add  5  or  6  billion  dollars  to  the  budget. 
Are  you  going  to  drop  the  program  and  say, 
"Well,  we're  at  a  point  where  we  can't  take 
on  anything  that  costly?" 

Answer.  I  think  you're  going  to  see  some 
of  that,  but  I  wouldnt  pinpoint  a  particular 
program,  because  these  things  are  being 
worked  out  right  now.  I  don't  know  what 
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the  President  will  come  down  on.  But  he'll 
make  the  Individual  decisions — that  111 
promise  you. 

We've  got  to  slow  the  growth  of  the  budget 
to  a  pace  that  will  provide  normal  expansion 
of  the  economy,  rather  than  the  inflationary 
growth  rate  that  started  with  the  "guns  and 
butter"  policy  In  1964  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Some  say  this  will  entail  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  My 
answer  is  that  when  you're  dealing  with  a 
■  budget  as  massive  as  305  billion  dollars,  there 
Is  enough  latitude  to  get  back  to  fiscal 
responsibility  without  sacrifice. 

Question.  Is  your  attitude  toward  the 
budget  accepted  within  the  Admhilstratlon 
generally? 

Answer.  I'll  put  It  this  way:  I'm  making 
significant  progress  compared  to  where  I 
started  a  month  ago  when  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time,  the  whole 
Idea  was  considered  ridiculous.  And  I'm 
'  picking  up  a  lot  of  support  In  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAKS  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 
amidst  the  miasmic  fogs  of  the  Washing- 
ton scene,  every  now  and  then  the  light 
of  reason  shines  through  and  someone 
points  to  what  is  actually  happening 
rather  than  what  someone  outside  of 
Washington  might  believe  was  happen- 
ing at  any  given  moment. 

Here  in  Washington,  D.C.— and  I  am 
told  that  "D.C."  stands  in  some  people's 
minds  for  the  "District  of  Confusion" — 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  magic  men, 
those  who  would  misdirect  our  eyes,  as 
I  have  noted  before,  from  the  truly  im- 
portant to  the  merely  trivial.  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  see  through  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  one  of  them  is  Archi- 
bald Cox,  the  former  Special  Prosecutor 
in  the  Watergate  matters.  At  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  area  of 
the  lifted  eyebrow,  Mr.  Cox  strikes 
through  to  a  matter  which  has  not  often 
been  referred  to  on  this  floor.  I  have  not 
at  any  point  criticized  the  Ervin  Com- 
mittee, the  Watergate  Committee,  and  I 
have  determined  to  do  my  best  not  to 
do  so.  They  are  composed  of  eminent  and 
honorable  Senators.  They  worked  very 
hard  and  their  work  performed  a  na- 
tional service  without  question. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  now 
necessary  to  point  out  that  despite  the 
best  intentions  of  Senators,  there  are 
staff  members  who  leap  imwarrantedly 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  really 
the  Senators  themselves,  or  at  least  that 
they  know  more  than  the  Senators — and 
I  am  not  disputing  whether  that  is  cor- 
rect or  not — but  they  certainly  rushed 
rapidly  to  news  story  sources  in  order 
to  secure  the  publication  of  those  mat- 
ters which  Senators  have  decided  in  and 
out  of  committee  are  confidential  and 
ought  not  to  be  published. 

The  selected  leaks  are  being  used  as 


a  matter  of  policy.  For  example,  when 
the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  de- 
cided not  to  publish  a  report  at  this  time, 
members  of  the  staff  evidently  decided 
that  they  knew  more  than  the  Senators 
and  decided  to  publish  the  report  in 
selective  form  and  from  selected  and 
favored  sources  in  order  to  do  maximum 
damage,  because  if  the  evidence  in  a 
given  matter  was  not  sufficient,  a  part 
of  the  evidence  would  be  made  to  serve 
for  the  whole  in  order  to  make  the 
American  people  think  that  the  real  evi- 
dence was  there. 

No  discipline  has  been  exercised  in  this 
matter  and  no  sanctions  have  been  im- 
posed; therefore,  some  members  of  the 
staff  have  felt  free  to  act,  as  was  stated 
in  Stephen  Leacock's  Gertrude  the  Gov- 
erness: 

He  flung  himself  from  the  room,  flung 
himself  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  madly  off 
In  all  directions. 

This  tactic  is  offensive,  and  it  was  of- 
fensive, to  Mr.  Archibald  Cox  who,  in 
Cambridge  on  June  11,  compared  some 
of  the  tactics  of  the  committee,  with 
special  reference  to  the  staff,  with  thol? 
used  by  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  in 
the  1950's. 

In   discussing   this   McCarthyism,   he 

also  criticized  intellectuals  and  the  press 

for  not  pointing  out  the  similarities  and 

for  not  denouncing  them.  I  quote  now 

,  from  Mr.  Cox: 

Should  not  the  same  objections  be  raised 
when  the  staff  or  possibly  some  members  of 
the  Ervtn  Committee  leaked  the  result  of 
an  Incomplete  investigation,  give  out  the 
accusatory  Inferences  It  diaws  from  secret 
testimony,  and  even  releases  proposed  find- 
ings of  guilt  upon  men  under  indictment 
and  awaiting  trial? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  v\111  yield  my  5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

At  this  time,  if  I  may,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  10  min- 
utes, if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  generally  that  all  Senators  may 
speak  for  10  minutes,  I  being  the  only 
Senator  involved  at  the  moment. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox  went  on: 

Procedural  fairness  does  not  depend  on 
whoee  ox  Is  being  gored. 

He  maintained  that  institutional  ques- 
tions of  impeachment  are  important,  and 
that  one  of  the  institutional  questions 
arising  from  impeachment  was  "our  con- 
fidence in  our  institutions." 

He  said  that  this  meant  "that  our 
self-confidence  hangs  in  the  balance," 
adding  "The  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted,  the  role  of 
reason,  the  degree  of  impartiality,  the 
degree  of  effort  to  achieve  Justice  will 
affect  our  self-confidence  far  more  than 
the  ultimate  vote." 

I  agree  ^^ith  Mr.  Cox.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  I  supported  him  when  he 
was  here,  and  I  am  supporting  his  views 
now. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Kissinger  Hghts 
Back,"  refers  favorably  to  Mr.  Cox's 
speech  and  makes  this  point : 

We  were  struck  by  the  counterpoint,  and 
particularly  so  In  the  context  of  one  wide- 
spread reaction  to  Mr.  Kissinger's  threat — 
that  he  was  overreacting,  that  he  was  tired, 
even  that  he  was  petulant  over  the  lack  of 
celebration  of  nls  Middle  Eastern  exploits. 
We  think  the  matter  has  an  Importance 
transcending  any  one  personality,  and  that 
Mr.  Kissinger's  Instinct  was  right;  the 
charges  against  him  deserved  a  serious  and 
even  extraordinary  reaction. 

I  will  not  read  the  entire  editorial,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  it 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  But  the  conclusion 
is  that — 

Admittedly  it  is  difficult  to  tell  precisely 
where  reality  does  end,  and  perhaps  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Kissinger  do  deserve 
more  exploration.  But  of  this  we  are  quite 
sure:  At  some  point  a  corrective  wUl  be 
necessary,  and  this  cannot  take  plewe  until 
someone  like  Mr.  Kissinger  starts  to  fight 
back. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
consider,  will  continue  its  review  of.  Dr. 
Kissinger's  earlier  testimony  given  in 
open  hearing,  closed  hearing,  in  special 
testimony  offered  to  a  special  subcom- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmam)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 

We  found  nothing  to  criticize.  The 
Secretary  was  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  all 
but  one  by  the  committee. 

We  heard  all  of  these  things,  so  far 
as  I  can  now  recall,  which  have  been 
brought  forward  belatedly  as  flash  news, 
late  news,  new  news — most  of  it  is  very 
old  news  to  the  committee;  an  item  here, 
an  item  there,  which  crops  up.  Most  of 
them  are  semantic  interludes  on  which 
a  story  is  constructed.  Most  of  them  are 
built  on  a  1 -pound  skeleton  with  200  or 
300  pounds  of  synthetic  flesh.  Most  of 
it  turns  on  the  difference  beteen  initiated 
or  originated  or  referred  or  proposed. 

Some  of  it  turns  on  alleged  material 
which  cannot  be  rebutted,  since  the  per- 
son involved  is  no  longer  alive.  But  none 
of  it  really  changes  the  facts  which  we 
heard,  and  when  we  hear  Dr.  Kissinger 
again,  if  we  hear  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  from  any  member  of  the 
committee  what  is  involved,  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  releasing  all  of  the  material 
that  does  not  involve  strictly  national 
security  matters,  or  that  does  not  affect 
the  rights  of  third  persons. 

I  agreed  to  the  release  of  that  part  of 
my  questioning  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  went  through  this  2 
montlis  ago.  There  was  never  a  leak  from 
our  committee.  But  it  did  not  get  over 
into  the  bucket  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  long  enough  for  that  com- 
mittee to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bucket 
before  it  leaked  out.  Selectively,  of 
course;  inaccurately,  of  course;  unwisely, 
certainly.  And,  of  course,  all  of  this  con- 
tributed to  the  misleading  of  the  public. 

Aside  from  being  unfortunate,  this 
kind  of  thing  is  a  disgrace.  The  Secretary 
is  engaged  on  a  mission  of  peace.  He  has 
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done  the  most  miraculous 
Secretary  of  State  in  modern 
vancing  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Where  there  was  killing,  he 
life.  Where  there  was  slaughter 
brought    disengagement, 
was  fear,  he  has  brought 
all  of  this  would  willingly  b< 
by  some  of  his  detractors  for 
a  semantic  difference  as  to 
not  Dr.  Kissinger  initiated 
veillances. 
This  makes  no  sense  at  all 
I  remember   a   householder 
of  mine  whose  house  was 
and  he  rushed  out  and  fired 
I  rushed  down  just  in  time  to 
fender  arrested  and  then 
police.  Well,  he  got  away,  so 
ly  arrected  my  neighbor  for 
sion  of  a  firearm  without  a 

This  situation  is  a  little  bit 
that.  It  is  as  if  a  householder 
home  vandalized,  and  instead 
for  the  vandal,  the  householder 
rested. 

What  is  important  here  is 
secrets  which  the  Nation  is 
regard  as  such?  If  so,  is  it  proper 
to  preserve  the  confidentiality 
information?  And  if  it  is  pr 
what  attempts  should  be  takfcn 
it?  And  then,  are  those  steps 
The  facts  here  are  that  Dr 
testified  before  our  committee 
licly  said  in  the  press 
he  had  great  concern,  because 
000  classified  items  had 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Witht)ut 
to  whether  some  should  or 
have  been  classified — and  I 
on  that — he  was  concerned, 
viously  concerned,  and  he 
concerned.   There   was   a 
meeting  was  with  the  Preside4t 
tomey  General,  and  the  then 
the  FBI. 

One  of  the  others  present 
electronic    surveillance.    Dr. 
who  had  only  been  in  the 
months  and  did  not  know  the 
the  way  in  which  intelligence 
work  or  are  protected,  was 
stay  within  certain  categories 
under  the  electronic  surveillance 
dure,  and  was  requested  to  supply 

He  suppUed  some  of  the 
case.  The  names  of  some  of 
permen,   to  my  recollection, 
supplied  by  him.  Then  the 
met.  It  met  several  times  and 
the  matter  carefully,  and  the 
was  that  there  was  not  anything 
charges  brought  against  Dr 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  while 
midst  of  a  mission  of  peace,  vaj- 
pie  proceed  to  try  to  find 
write  about,  because  most  of 
gate  story  itself  has  been 
infinitimi  and  ad  nauseam 
pie.  I  expect,  have  long  sinc^ 
reading  most  of  it.  That  may 
tunate,  because  it  is  well  that 
informed. 

But  the  search  for  something 
especially  the  search  for  a  sh 
get,  proved  Irresistible,  and  so 
cided  that  somewhere,  smnehciw 
Dr.  Kissinger  could  be  brought 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
be  recognized,  I  yield  such  portion  of  my 
10  minutes  as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  may  require. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  interrupt, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  time  limitation  during  the  remainder 
of  the  period  for  routine  morning  busi- 
ness today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
I  am  not  suggesting  a  conspiracy  at 
all.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  in  the 
search  for  something  to  write  about, 
there  was  something  less  than  restraint 
operating  here.  There  was  something 
less  than  a  balancing  of  the  priorities. 
There  was  something  less  than  a  suflB- 
cient  concern  for  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Secretary  of  State 
at  a  delicate  time.  There  was,  therefore, 
something  less  than  I  personally,  woiUd 
have  liked  to  see. 

I  have  no  concern  about  Dr.  Kissin- 
gers  integrity.  More  than  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  have  already  gone  on  record 
to  that  effect  today  and  yesterday;  and 
more  than  a  majority,  by  far,  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  way.  The  mail 
coming  in  is  overwhelmingly  supportive 
of  Dr.  Kissinger  in  that  regard,  and  I 
suspect  there  will  be  more  of  it. 

So  I  think  the  people  who  thought 
they  had  a  big  story  have  gone  too  far. 
I  think  it  is  regrettable.  I  do  not  know; 
if  I  had  been  a  journalist  I  might  have 
submitted  to  the  same  temptation. 

All  I  am  asking  for  now  is  a  little  re- 
straint. Let  the  committee  meet.  Let 
them  comply  with  Dr.  Kissinger's  re- 
quest for  a  continuance  of  this  review 
that  we  thought  we  had  ended  2  months 
ago  when  we  had  heard  virtually  every- 
thing that  has  now  been  repeated,  and 
then  let  the  committee  make  Its  report; 
and  when  the  committee  has  made  Its 
report,  let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  assimie 
that  "a  thing  done  has  an  end,"  as  James 
Branch  Cabell  used  to  say. 

A  thing  done  has  an  end.  Let  us  not 
continue  to  hound,  harass,  and  pursue  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
as  he  attempts  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  following 
after  the  ways  that  lead  to  peace.  Let  us 
have  some  respite  for  decent  citizens  in 
this  country,  if  a  responsible  committee 
acts  responsibly  and  makes  a  responsible 
report,  as  I  am  certain  they  will  do. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  for  all  of  its 
members,  and  I  am  certain  that  what 
the  committee  does  will  be  a  complete 
and  careful  investigation.  And  when  it  is 
made,  I  am  myself  convinced  of  the  out- 
come. But  once  it  is  made,  let  us,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  not  have  any  more  leaks 
from  the  other  body  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Let  us  not  have  any 
more  leaks  from  the  zealous  honorarium- 


fieeking  staff  members  of  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee.  Let  us,  for  Heav- 
en's sake,  try  to  look  for  evidence  and 
facts  rather  than  Innuendo,  rumor,  In- 
discretion, imdisclosed  sources,  unproved 
statements,  and  a  general  attitude  that 
the  facts  do  not  matter. 

So  I  have  delivered  myself  of  a  small 
peroration. 

Exhibit  1 
Mr.  Kissinger  Fights  Back 

About  the  same  time  Henry  Kissinger  was 
holding  a  press  conference  in  Salzburg  and 
threatening  to  resign,  former  Watergate 
prosecutor  Archibald  Cox  was  speaking  to 
the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
warning  that  some  of  the  leaks  of  Watergate 
material  smack  of  the  tactics  used  by  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy  in  the  1950s. 

We  were  struck  by  the  counterpoint,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  context  of  one  wide- 
spread reaction  to  Mr.  Kissinger's  threat 

that  he  was  overreacting,  that  he  was  tired, 
even  that  he  was  petulant  over  the  lack  of 
cele"3ratlon  of  his  Middle  East  exploits.  We 
think  the  matter  has  an  Importance  tran- 
scending any  one  personality,  and  that  Mr. 
Kissinger's  instinct  was  right;  the  charges 
against  him  deserved  a  serious  and  even 
extraordinary  reaction. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  already  been  over  the  evidence 
once,  is  now  reviewing  the  question  of  how 
deeply  Mr.  Kissinger  was  involved  in  wire- 
tapping in  1969  and  1970,  and  In  particular 
whether  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  accurate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  the 
deflnltlve  truth.  Perhaps  Professor  Kissinger 
concocted  the  whole  plot  and  forced  it  down 
the  throat  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  John  Ehrllch- 
man  and  other  squeamish  types.  But  some- 
how we  doubt  it. 

It  seems  to  us  more  plausible  that  the 
operation  arose  much  the  way  Mr.  Kissinger 
testified.  He  admitted,  after  all,  that  his  con- 
cern over  security  leaks  was  an  Important 
Input  Into  the  decision,  and  that  he  and  his 
staff  provided  the  names  of  some  of  those 
tapped.  Given  this,  we  have  trouble  under- 
standing the  significance  of  the  debate  over 
what  seems  to  be  a  question  of  the  precise 
point  in  this  ongoing  program  any  one  tap 
could  be  considered  to  have  been  "initiated." 

Human  nature  being  what  It  is,  we  assume 
that  Mr.  Kissinger's  account,  and  for  that 
matter  Mr.  Kissinger's  memory,  paints  his 
own  role  In  the  best  possible  light.  Similarly, 
we  would  expect  that  other  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals Involved  In  the  wiretapping  pro- 
gram would  be  protecting  their  flanks,  trying 
to  diffuse  responsibility  as  widely  as  possible 
There  would  be  any  number  of  ways  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  come  to  believe  Mr.  Kis- 
singer asked  for  wiretaps,  or  that  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's name  could  appear  as  the  initiator 
In  an  FBI  document.  Perhaps  the  document 
has  an  "initiator"  blank  that  needs  to  be 
filled  in.  No  single  piece  of  evidence  is  likely 
to  be  conclusive. 

So  you  have  conflicting  accounts  and  con- 
flicting memories  about  what  almost  cer- 
tainly was  even  at  the  time  an  ambiguous 
course  of  events.  Assuming  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  runs  something  along  this  line. 
It  Is  the  perfect  raw  material  for  the  kind  of 
process  that  disturbs  Mr.  Cox.  For  at  the 
moment  we  are  in  the  grip  of  an  alchemy 
that  seizes  on  any  available  ambiguity  and 
presents  it  in  the  worst  possible  light.  In 
this  atmosphere  a  semantic  argument  can 
easily  become  an  accusation  of  perjury. 

The  alchemy  of  course  arises  from  the 
climate  of  the  moment.  Everyone  naturally 
Interprets  new  events  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience, and  our  recent  experience  has  been 
Watergate.  So  a  Congressman  reading  the 
documents,  or  a  reporter  writing  about  them, 
sees  the  available  material  In  this  context. 
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applying  to  Its  unconscious  stereotypes 
evolved  from  a  record  of  oflBclal  dissembling. 
The  application  of  such  stereotypes  often 
highlights  an  Important  part  of  reality,  but 
typically  at  the  cost  of  obscuring  much  else 
that  is  also  true.  An  artificial  order  Is  Im- 
posed on  an  unordered  reality. 

When  the  stereotype  of  duplicity  is  ap- 
plied to  high  officials  it  highlights  some 
truth,  but  it  also  has  an  especially  destruc- 
tive potential.  For  the  very  purpose  of  high 
officials  is  to  deal  with  questions  that  are 
both  weighty  and  ambivalent.  Even  if 
miraculously  there  were  no  mistakes,  there 
will  always  be  ambiguities  that  can  fit  the 
theme  of  dishonesty.  The  stereotype  can 
easily  acquire  an  existence  of  its  own,  sooner 
or  later  carrying  us  beyond  reality  and 
obscuring  more  than  It  reveals. 

Admittedly  It  Is  difficult  to  tell  precisely 
where  reality  does  end,  and  perhaps  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Kissinger  do  deserve 
more  exploration.  But  of  this  we  are  quit« 
sure:  At  some  point  a  corrective  will  'dc  nec- 
essary, and  this  cannot  take  place  until 
someone  like  Mr.  Kissinger  starts  to  fight 
back. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
with  this  thought:  That  I  have  written 
two  books  in  which  I  stated,  "Never  argue 
with  the  pi-ess."  I  want  the  press  to 
remember  that  there  come  times  when  I 
forget  even  my  own  wisest  judgment.  I 
suppose  I  will  live  to  regret  this  one. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  the  statement  he  has  just  made.  He 
has  spoken  out  not  only  on  behalf  of  a 
distinguished  and  dedicated  Secretary 
of  State  but  his  words  have  been  for  the 
benefit  of  this  country  and  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  Senator 
beUeve  that  these  attacks  are  made  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  investigations 
and  ascertaining  the  truth,  or  does  the 
Senator  think  there  may  be  some  other 
reason  for  these  attacks  upon  this  man? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  no  personal 
knowlfedge  of  the  motivations.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  advance  the  search  for 
peace.  The  truth  was  ascertained  in  our 
committee,  and  the  future  job  of  the 
committee  is  in  accord  with  the  superero- 
gation, and  so  I  do  not  really  impute  evil 
motives  to  anyone,  but  I  feel  that  the 
v;hoIe  exercise  is  unnecessary,  or  like  the 
old  wartime  question,  "Is  this  trip  neces- 
sary?" In  my  view,  this  particular  "trip" 
was  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  this  exercise  is  damaging  to  the 
efforts  to  establish  peace  in  the  world? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  helpful  because  it  has  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  job  he  was  appointed  to  do.  It 
has  also  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  this  country  from  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  improve  chances  for 
peace.  So.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  at 
all  helpful. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  It  seems  to  me  that  re- 
gardless of  the  motives  of  those  who  have 
pounced  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
end  result  could  be  very  damaging  to  this 


country  and  other  coimtries  as  well;  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  think,  if  this 
continues,  it  will  shake  the  confidence  of 
people  in  other  countries  in  American  in- 
stitutions, in  the  fairness  of  American 
institutions,  and  in  their  effectiveness, 
yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
but  since  each  Senator  has  an  unlimited 
time  to  speak,  perhaps  the  Senator  wants 
time  in  his  own  right;  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  speaking  out  as  he  has,  and  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

If  he  has  disregarded  some  of  his  own 
advice  by  venturing  to  criticize  some  seg- 
ments of  the  news  media,  I  am  willing 
to  join  him  in  that  predicament.  He  has 
performed  a  valuable  and  important 
service  by  blowing  the  whistle  on  the  tac- 
tics of  McCarthyism,  as  they  have  been 
characterized  by  none  other  than  Archi- 
bald Cox. 

It  is  wrong  and  unpatiiotic  to  use  such 
tactics  against  those  who  are  accused  of 
being  Communists,  but  it  is  also  wrong 
to  use  such  tactics  against  anyone.  None 
other  than  Archibald  Cox  has  branded 
such  tactics  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  unfortu- 
nate incij/ent  concerning  Dr.  Kissinger 
will  sp*^  a  good  purpose.  I  hope  the 
speedn  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  will  serve  a  good  purpose  by  awak- 
ening or  alerting  people  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  limits  and  bounds — that 
it  is  possible  even  for  the  press  to  go 
too  far.  I  refer  to  the  irresponsible  use  of 
leaks  from  the  other  body,  from  the  staff 
of  the  Watergate  Committee,  as  well  as 
to  other  breaches  of  ethics  and  prin- 
ciple which  are  very  disturbing. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
for  example,  there  is  published  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Jack  Anderson  entitled 
"Watergate  Jury  Called  'Exceptional,'  " 
referring  to  the  reported  action  of  the 
grand  jury  in  naming  the  President  as  an 
unindicted  coconspirator. 

His  article  reassures  the  American 
people  that  this  was  an  outstanding 
grand  jury. 

He  says : 

We  have  broken  through  the  secrecy  which 
has  surrounded  the  Watergate  grand  Jury. 
Inside  sources  have  described  the  closed -door 
drama;  we  have  had  access  to  actual  tran- 
scripts. 

Well,  that  is  interesting,  but  it  is  also 
very  disturbing  that  Mr.  Anderson  has 
had  access  to  the  actual  transcripts  of 
the  grand  jury  proceedings  which,  by 
law,  are  required  to  be  kept  secret. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
people  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  news  media,  who  should 
heed  the  words  and  advise  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 


Watergate  Jubt  Called  "Exceptional" 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
more  about  the  historic  grand  Jury  that 
named  President  Nixon  an  "unindicted  co- 
conspirator" in  the  Watergate  crimes. 

The  23  grand  Jurors,  selected  from  all  walks 
of  life,  watched  the  Watergate  drama  develop 
behind  guarded  doors.  They  heard  the  secret 
testimony;  they  listened  to  the  presidential 
tapes. 

Four  we^e  absent  when  the  grand  Jury 
met  on  March  1.  The  remaining  19  voted  for 
the  first  time  in  history  to  accuse  an  Amer- 
ican President  of  criminal  conspiracy.  Were 
they  fair  to  Richard  Nixon?  Or  were  they 
out  to  get  him.  as  he  has  said  of  his  accusers? 

We  have  broken  through  the  secrecy,  which 
has  surrounded  the  Watergate  grand  Jury. 
Inside  sources  have  described  the  closed-door 
drama;  we  have  had  access  to  actual  tran- 
scripts. We  are  perhaps  in  a  unique  position, 
therefore,  to  assess  this  red-letter  grand  Jiiry. 

The  23  citizens — including  an  economist, 
a  cleaning  woman,  a  retired  Army  officer,  an 
elevator  operator,  a  receptionist,  a  taxi 
driver — were  called  together  on  June  5.  1972. 
to  hear  evidence  of  crimes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Covirthouse  sources  say  one  grand  Jury  In 
ten  is  outstanding.  This  one.  In  the  cpinloi 
of  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  John  I»omey  Rudy 
II,  then  in  charge  of  the  grand  jury  section, 
was  "exceptional." 

Most  of  the  Jurors  were  alert  and  resror- 
sive,  with  a  keen  sense  of  civic  duty.  At  lea-jt 
one  woman  gave  up  her  Job  to  stay  on  tbe 
Jury.  They  were  well  Informed  and  asked 
sharp  questions. 

So  when  chief  Watergate  prosecutor  Earl 
SUbert  asked  for  an  experienced  grand  Jury, 
Rudy  immediately  recommended  this  one. 

They  had  already  served  several  weeks  and 
could  have  begged  off.  "We  asked  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  sit  on  a  case  that 
might  last  five  or  six  months,"  recalls  Rudy. 
"They  were  not  told  It  would  be  the  Water- 
gate case."  Without  hesitation,  they  agreed 
to  stay  beyond  the  normal  period  of  duty. 

The  early  transcripts  revealed  no  hint  of 
prejudice  against  the  President.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  grand  Jurors  at  first  seemed  to  shy 
away  from  implicating  the  President  in  the 
Watergate  horror. 

We  spotted  many  openings  in  the  secret 
testimony,  where  it  would  have  been  logical 
to  ask  about  his  involvement.  But  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  follow-up  questions  weren't 
asked,  almost  as  If  there  were  an  unspoken 
wish  to  keep  the  President  out  of  it. 

As  the  evidence  piled  up,  the  feeling 
seemed  to  grow  Inside  the  grand  Jury  room 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  responsible  at  least  for 
the  Watergate  atmosphere,  that  his  own  sus- 
picion and  hostility  had  Infected  the  White 
House  with  a  moral  rot. 

Occasionally,  the  growing  outrage  would 
surface.  During  a  discussion  of  propriety,  for 
example,  a  Juror  snapped:  "Is  'proper'  «n  ob- 
solete word  these  days?" 

Three  Jurors,  In  particular,  began  to  ask 
questions  aimed  at  the  President.  Other  ju- 
rors wanted  to  call  witness  not  on  the  prose- 
cution list,  who  they  thought  might  have 
knowledge  of  the  President's  Involvement. 

But  most  questions  from  the  Jurors  vere 
not  at  all  loaded  against  the  Pre.sldent.  The 
best  questions  were  asked  by  the  gray- 
bearded  foreman,  Vladimir  Pregel],  and  a 
black  postal  clerk,  Harold  Evans. 

The  methodical  PregelJ.  a  native  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  a  naturalized  citizen,  had  a  gift 
for  reducing  the  complexities  down  to  sim- 
ple, pointed  questions. 

The  grand  Jurors  were  irritated  with  the 
special  prosecut(»-8,  lncldent»Uy,  for  restrict- 
ing the  questioning.  After  the  special  prose- 
cutors took  over  the   Watergate   case,   they 
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stopped   Inviting   the  Jurors  to 
ine  witnesses. 

Tlie  jurors  had  a  high 
and  put  In  long  hours.  Once  they 
session  until  midnight  and  found 
ing  crew  had  locked  them  in. 
pound   on   the   doors   to   rouse   a 
let  them  out. 

They    were    scrupulous    about 
jury  rules  and  kept   the  Waterg^t 
locked  behind  the  tightest  lips  in 
ton.  They  were  absolutely  furious 
publishing    excerpts    from    the 
transcripts.  They  were  highly  upset 
the    Washington    Post's    intrepid 
sleuths.  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
for  attempting  to  question  grand 
bers. 

The  23  Watergate  jurors,  a 
the  people  of  Washington,  closel; 
the  case  as  it  evolved  from  a  foolis 
Into  a  plethora  of  dirty  deeds.  Th« 
came  apart  before  their  eyes 
witnesses  lied  and  cried.  The  high 
bled:  careers  were  ruined. 

In  the  end.  they  concluded  that 
dent  was  Implicated.  Seven  days 
named  him  an   "unindicted 
we  reported  that  they  believed  h 
volved  in  both  "the  Watergate 
"an  alleged  conspiracy  to  buy  the 
the  Watergate  defendants." 

We  even  gave  thrf  nose  count  or 
reporting  that  "all  but  four  of  the 
jurors  (sought)  some  way  to  hold 
accountable  for  the  cover-up"  but 
cution   informed   them  it   would 
slble  to  indict  a  sitting  President. 

The  best  conunentary  was  given 
dent  Nixon  himself,  who  declared 
tionwide  television  on  April  30, 
essential  that  we  pltwie  our  faith 
daily  in  the  judiciary  system." 
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Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  .. 
will  conclude  by  referring  to  an 
maxim,  because  it  is  the  absolute 
the  press  to  pursue  every  avenue 
to  seek  the  truth,  to  find  out ._ 
us  public  officials  everything  tha ; 
imately  to  be  found  out,  whethe  r 
to  tell  it  or  not,  and  all  proper  _ 
mate  sources  in  pursuit  of  the 
the  right  of  the  press,  and  all  ol 
fight  to  preserve  those  rights. 

I  am  lu-glng  only  that  kind  of 
that  would  protect  others  in  th^r 
their  self-respect  and  their  . 
unless  there  exists  a  legitimate 
attack  it. 

I  have  in  mind  the  old  Latin 
"Sic  utere  tuo  ut  allenam  non 
which  means,  "So  use  that  whicl 
as  not  to  injure  the  rights  of 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President 
like  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
made  here  in  the  last  half 
distinguished  minority  leader  ( 
Scott)  and  the  assistant  minori 
^Mr.  Griffin). 

I  have  a  deep  respect  and 
both  of  these  men.  I  have  tha 
based  on  their  dedication  to 
rights,    the   Constitution,    and 
everything  this  Nation  stands 
way  of  principle. 

My  concern  today  is  not  with 
or  innocence  of  any  individual. 
President  on  down.  My  concern 
we  as  a  Nation  understand 
that  we  had,  in  the  way  of  our 
in  the  way  of  the  Constitution, 
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Bill  of  Rights.  What  we  need  now  is 
not  a  vote  of  approval  for  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  President,  for  Senator 
Weicker  or  for  any  other  Senator. 
Rather  we  must  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the 
Constitution,  and  in  the  principles  cited 
in  that  Constitution.  That  is  what  is  im- 
portant. 

The  title  of  President,  the  title  of  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State,  the  title  of  Senator  mean 
nothing.  The  title  of  American  means 
everything.  The  sooner  those  in  high 
places  and  the  American  people  under- 
stand that,  the  sooner  we  once  again 
make  alive  the  spirit,  the  concepts,  and 
the  principles  that  have  brought  great- 
ness to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Before  I  get  to  the  substance  of  my 
comments,  however,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  almost  a  year  ago  now,  I  voted 
against  Dr.  Kissinger's  nomination  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  I  did  so  not  on  the 
basis  of  his  professional  ability  or  mental 
capacity.  At  the  time  I  stated  he  would 
make  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  thought  he  had  a  brilliance  that 
would  assure  him  and  this  Nation,  suc- 
cess in  his  endeavors. 

I  opposed  his  nomination  because  Dr. 
Kissinger  did  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  He 
was  part  of  an  administration  with  a 
widespread  pattern  of  misbehavior,  much 
of  it  based  on  national  security  affairs, 
involving  the  questionable  use  of  wire- 
taps, surveillance,  and  other  facilities  of 
the  various  law  enforcement  and  intel- 
ligence agencies. 

My  evaluation  is  no  different  today. 
Then  as  now,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
the  truth. 

I  would  also  note  that  my  following 
remarks  are  directed  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  rather  pre- 
maturely drawn  certain  conclusions  on 
this  matter. 

First  the  press  has  every  right  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  fundamental  to  a  free 
press.  No  point  in  espousing  freedom  of 
the  press  and  saying  "but."  There  is  no 
"but"  in  the  first  amendment. 

There  is  always  going  to  be  an  ad- 
versary relationship  between  politicians 
and  the  press.  I  find  myself  involved  in 
that  as  much  as  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  anybody  else.  The 
job  of  the  press  is  to  dig,  and  one  of  the 
basic  ways  they  get  the  truth  before 
the  American  people  is  by  asking  ques- 
tions. They  have  the  right,  in  fact  the 
duty,  to  ask  anything — arvything. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  not  a  victim  of  biased 
news  media.  He  is  not  the  victim  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  not  the 
victim  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  a  victim  of  his  own 
administration.  He  is  a  victim  of  the 
administration's  policy  of  withholding 
information,  it  smacks  of  the  same  thing 
that  we  have  been  hearing  for  months 
and  months  wherever  Watergate  is  con- 
cerned— rather  than  produce  the  facts, 
attack  a  biased  news  media  or  the  prose- 
cutors, or  some  congressional  committee. 

I  would  far  prefer  that  the  highest  of- 
fices in  our  land,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  would  be  the  ones 
to  give  us  the  truth.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  That  is  what  we  had  come  to  beUeve 
over  the  years.  That  is  what  we  had  a 


right  to  believe.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case  during  the  past  year. 

Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President,  if 
certain  questions  had  not  been  asked  by 
the  press  a  year  ago,  if  Watergate  had 
been  left  to  the  executive  branch,  if  the 
American  public  paid  heed  to  the  ad- 
monition that  the  media,  in  their  in- 
vestigating and  reporting,  can  ask  ques- 
tions on  anything  but  Watergate? 

Two  issues  in  the  present  matter  are 
of  particular  concern  to  me.  One  is  the 
question  of  leaks.  The  other  is  the  tactic 
of  equating  those  who  seek  the  truth 
with  treason  and  disloyalty. 

We  talk  about  McCarthyism,  and  I 
think  I  understand  that  phrase  in  its 
historical  context.  I  also  understand  that 
equating  dissent,  and  questions,  and  com- 
ment, with  disloyalty  and  treason  comes 
far  closer  to  McCarthyism  tlian  anything 
done  by  those  individuals  or  bodies  or 
institutions  that  have  been  charged  with 
recent  investigations. 

We  hear  also  about  the  matter  of  leaks. 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
in  this  area,  because  it  is  a  matter  that 
can  be  documented. 

I  would  prefer  that  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  conduct  its  hearings  in 
public,  a  position  I  also  took  in  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee.  Whenever  we 
close  the  doors  in  this  Nation,  we  lay 
oiu-selves  open  to  the  possibility  of  Infor- 
mation coming  out  second  hand,  and 
that  is  second  best.  The  American  peo- 
ple deserve  only  the  best  when  it  comes 
to  the  truth  of  matters  involving  the 
highest  national  interest. 

Let  me  also  say  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  art  of  leaking.  I  would  say  that 
probably  50  percent  is  done  by  the  com- 
mittees and  50  percent  by  the  White 
House.  If  you  want  to  find  out  how  to 
leak,  read  the  transcripts,  read  the  Sen- 
ate Watergate  Committee  exhibits,  the 
memorandum  of  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Magruder,  Haldeman,  and  Colson,  set- 
ting out  in  black  and  white  just  how 
you  chop  somebody  to  bits  by  leaking. 

They  know  what  this  art  Is  all  about, 
and  they  practiced  it.  They  practiced  it 
time  and  time  again,  to  defame  em- 
barrass, and  destroy.  The  Ellsberg  case 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  consideration 
given  to  the  rights  of  others,  insofar  as 
this  administration  is  concerned,  and 
how,  if  you  want  to  discredit,  you  do  it 
via  the  leak  route. 

The  business  of  leaking  is  deplorable, 
£is  is  the  conduct  of  business  behind 
closed  doors,  especially  where  it  provides 
really  the  only  excuse  the  White  House 
has  for  its  course  of  conduct. 

Now,  the  question  obviously  comes  up 
as  to  whether  I  would  approve  of  ending 
the  Vietnam  war  or  a  peace  settlement 
in  the  Mideast,  if  achieving  such  an  end 
involved  sharing  of  the  Constitution  just 
a  bit.  The  answer  is  "No." 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
you  are  now  getting  to  the  hard  ques- 
tions as  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned. 

Democracy  is  a  terribly  inefficient 
form  of  government,  to  end  wars,  to 
bring  about  peace  settlements,  or  to 
bring  about  quiet  at  home.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
in  Russia  can  do  things  we  cannot  do  in 
this  country.  He  can  do  them  faster  and 
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more  smoothly.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment does  not  work  that  way. 

I  repeat  an  incident  told  by  Martin 
Agronsky  about  when  he  was  interview- 
ing Justice  Hugo  Black.  The  subject  was 
a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  favoring 
the  criminal.  Mr.  Agronsky  asked 
whether  these  decisions  made  it  more 
difficult  to  convict  a  criminal. 

Justice  Black  turned  to  Agronsky  and 
told  him  to  take  a  look  at  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Everything  in  there  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  convict  an  American. 
The  right  to  counsel  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  convict.  The  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  makes  it  more  difficult  to  convict. 

I  cite  that  story  because  it  illustrates 
that  the  whole  Constitution  is  based  not 
just  on  what  is  good  for  society  but  what 
is  good  for  the  individual  as  well.  It  ac- 
centuates the  individual,  it  accentuates 
one  human  being.  That  is  what  is  pre- 
cious in  this  country. 

Obviously,  if  that  is  the  priority,  you 
have  to  sacrifice  somewhere  along  the 
line,  and  the  sacrifice  comes  in  the  mat- 
ter of  efficiency,  in  peace  and  quiet,  rigid 
law  and  order.  All  of  these  things  have  to 
suffer  to  some  extent. 

But  we  have  recognized  that  since  the 
beginning  and  that  is  why  this  Nation 
is  as  great  as  it  is.  Because  each  individ- 
ual has  been  allowed  the  freedom  to 
bring  about  the  best  that  was  in  them, 
rather  than  conform,  and  subject  them- 
selves to  conformity. 

Let  us  remember,  we  started  the  Viet- 
nam war  because  we  shaved  the  Con- 
stitution, and  went  around  the  end.  I 
would  not  have  wanted  it  ended  by  shav- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not  want 
foreign  policy  successes  anywhere,  no 
matter  how  dramatic,  by  shaving  the 
Constitution. 

Once  you  establish  that  principle,  "the 
end  justifies  the  means."  Where  have 
we  all  heard  that  before?  We  heard  about 
again  and  again  after  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1972.  And  that  is  what 
Watergate  is  all  about. 

I  said  in  a  speech  at  a  commencement 
at  Kent,  Conn.,  a  year  ago  that  even- 
tually the  American  people  were  going 
to  have  to  make  this  choice,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  a  very  tough  one  to  make. 
Whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution,  or  whether  they  would 
insist  upon  following  it  and  guarantee  a 
greatness  no  other  nation  has  ever 
achieved,  much  less  sustained. 

When  I  hear  words  like  "disloyalty," 
"treason,"  applied  to  those  who  speak 
out  against  those  in  power,  I  am  re- 
minded of  testimony  that  I  heard  not  so 
long  ago  when  certain  officials  in  the 
administration,  without  any  facts  at 
hand,  tried  to  plant  the  story  that  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  candidate  were 
associated  with  Communist  groups,  left- 
wing  groups,  and  foreign  money.  When 
asked  what  their  facts  were,  they  said, 
"we  don't  have  any." 

We  can  achieve  peace  throughout  the 
world  without  going  outside  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  think  in 
some  way  the  Secretary  of  State  has  al- 
most put  the  American  people  to  an 
unacceptable  choice  and  that  is  unfor- 
tunate. 


Questions  that  were  asked  in  recent 
days  were  not  based  on  air.  They  were 
based  on  a  record.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  guilty  of  or- 
dering wire  taps.  That  has  not  been  as- 
certained. But  answers  are  needed.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
1  year  ago  this  matter  could  have 
been  laid  to  rest.  Because  it  was  1 
year  ago  that  the  matter  was  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  that  committee  was  denied  access  to 
the  necessary  files  in  the  FBI. 

This  matter  did  not  come  up  2  days 
ago  in  Salzberg,  Austria.  This  matter 
came  up  in  the  United  States  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  because  of  the  pattern  and 
choice  of  the  executive  branch  to  with- 
hold information,  to  withhold  the  truth, 
it  all  reemerges  a  year  later. 

We  had  better  hope  and  pray  that 
we  still  have  the  press  and  Congressmen 
and  Senators  and  judges  who  are  going 
to  stand  in  there  when  the  executive 
braiich  does  not,  to  get  the  truth  when 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  does 
not.  The  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment did  not  get  the  truth  out  on  the 
table  on  this  matter  a  year  ago:  and,  yes, 
it  hangs  on,  just  as  indeed  some  of  the 
questions  ol  Watergate  hang  on. 

These  questions  are  not  kept  there 
by  the  news  media  or  the  Watergate 
Committee  or  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  if  the  President 
had  put  all  the  truth  on  the  table,  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  Watergate 
investigations.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  a  biased  news  media, 
keeps  the  Watergate  Committee  in  busi- 
ness, and  keeps  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  strongly  dis- 
agree with  many  of  the  comments  made 
in  the  last  48  hours.  I  realize  that  in  the 
flush  of  great  achievement  it  is  unpop- 
ular to  say  anything  negative.  But  I 
thought  it  important  that  certain  re- 
minders be  made  now,  rather  than  allow 
important  principles  to  be  brushed  aside. 

I  do  not  want  the  American  people  to 
regret  the  fact  that  they  let  a  little  bit 
of  the  Constitution  float  away  at  this 
moment,  even  though  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  was  achieved. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we. 
in  our  priorities,  hold  our  Constitution 
and  all  its  principles  in  reverence  and, 
above  all  else  that  we  lay  stress  on  the 
means  we  use  to  achieve  our  ends. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  then  look 
upon  dissent  and  questions  not  as  dis- 
loyalty but  as  patriotism.  Not  the  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  of  keeping  your 
mouth  shut  while  everything  around  you 
is  going  wrong,  but  the  guts  to  stand  up 
and  question,  in  an  orderly  and  in  a 
peaceful  way. 

That  is  a  patriotism  far  better  suited 
to  these  times  than  the  patriotism  of 
cliches  and  wearing  the  trappings  of 
democracy  while  failing  to  imderstand 
it.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  will  permit 
me,  I  have  a  couple  of  chores  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  majority 
whip. 


AUTHORITY  TO  PRIFT  S.  3523,  AND 
ADDING  AN  ADDI'nt>NAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  THE  BELL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  3523, 
passed  yesterday,  be  printed  as  passed, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it-is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized:  Senators 
DoMENici,  Hughes,  Dole,  Hansen.  Mc- 
Clure,  Moss,  Haskell,  Abourezk,  Tower, 
Bible,  Jackson,  Humphrey,  Bentsen, 
Chiles.  Clark,  and  McGee;  and  that 
those  Senators  be  followed  by  William 
L.  ScoTT  of  Virginia  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  by  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  various  Senators  just 
named,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  li 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  H.R.  14832 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14832,  the  debt 
limit  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Wiliiams),  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S.  3203. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LETT)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  House  of 
the  bill  (S.  3203)  to  amend 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extenc 
age  and  protection  to  employi  es 
profit  hospitals,  and  for  othe^ 
which  was  to  strike  out  all 
acting  clause,  and  insert : 

That  (a)  section  2(2)  of  the 
bor  Relatious  Act  is  amended  by 
•  or  any  corporation  or  association 
a  hospital.   If  no  part  of  the 
imires  to  the  benefit  of  any 
holder  or  individual,". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection: 

•'(14)   The   term  'health   care 
shall  include  any  hospital,  conv 
pital,     health     maintenance 
health  clinic,  nursing  home, 
facility,  or  other  Institution 
care  of  sick,  infirm,  or  aged 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strlkl  ig 
words  "the  sixty-day"  and  Inser 
thereof  "any  notice"  and  by 
the  words  "shaU  lose"  a  comma 
lowing:  "or  who  engages  in  any 
the  appropriate  period  specified 
tion  (g)  of  this  section,". 

(d)  Section  8(d)   of  such  Act 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
new  sentence:  "Whenever  the 
gaining  Involves  employees  of  a 
Institution,    the    provisions    of 
8(d)   shall  be  modified  as  follows 

"(A)   The  notice  period  of  sect 
shall  be  ninety  days;    the   notic ! 
section  8(d)  (3)  shall  be  sixty 
contract  period  of  section  8(d)  ( 
ninety  days.  • 

"(B)    Where  the  bargaining  is 
tial  agreement  following 
ognition,  at  least  thirty  days' 
existence  of  a  dispute  shall  be  g 
labor  organization  to  the  agenc 
In  section  8(d)  (3). 

"(C)   After  notice  is  given  to 
Mediation    and    Conciliation 
either  clause   (A)   or   (B)    of 
the  Service  shaU  promptly 
the  parties  and  use  its  best  efforts , 
tion  and  concUiatlon.  to  bring  the  m 
ment.  The  parties  shall  partlclpal  e 
promptly  in  such  meetings  as  ma  r 
taken  by  the  Service  for  the 
ing  in  a  settlement  of  the  dlspu 

(e)  Section  8  of  sucH  Act  is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
subsection: 

"(g)  A  labor  organization  before 
In  any  picketing,  striking,  or  oth 
refusal  to  work  at  any  health  care 
shall,  not  less  than  ten  days  pr 
action,  notify  the  institution  in 
the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Ice  of  that  intention,  except  that 
of  bargaining  for  an  initial 
Ing   certification   or   recognition 
required  by  this  sentence  shall 
untU  the  expiration  of  the  peri4d 
In  clause  (B)  of  the  last  sent«nc  ; 
8(d)  of  this  Act.  The  notice  sha  1 
date  and  time  that  such  action 
mence.   The    notice,    once    glvei 
extended  by  the  written 
parties.". 

(f )  Title  n  of  the  Labor 
tlons  Act,  1947,  Is  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  folowlng  new 

"CONCILIATION     OF     LABOR 
HEALTH     CAEE     INDUSTRY; 

"Sec.  213.  (a)   If  a  labor  dispiit« 
a  health  care  Institution  and  Iti 
is  not  settled  under  the  National 
tlons    Act,    and    In    the    JudgmAit 
Director  of  the  Federal  Medlatioi  i 
cillation  Service  threatens 
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interrupt  the  delivery  of  health  care,  the 
Director  shall  create  a  board  to  investigate 
and  report  respecting  such  labor  dispute. 
Such  board  sbsJl  be  composed  of  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  to  the  Dlerector  may  seem 
desirable:  Provided,  however.  That  no  mem- 
ber appointed  shall  be  pecuniarily  or  other- 
wise interested  in  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  any  health  care  Institution.  The 
compensation  of  the  members  of  any  such 
board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Director.  Such 
board  shall  be  created  separately  in  each 
instance  and  it  shall  investigate  promptly 
the  facts  as  to  the  labor  dispute  and  make 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Director  within  30 
days  of  its  creation. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  expenses  of  such  board,  Including  the 
compensation  and  the  necessary  traveling 
expanses  and  expenses  actually  Incurred  for 
subsistence,  of  the  member  of  the  board. 
All  expenditures  of  the  board  shall  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  on  presentation  of  itemized 
vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Director. 

"(c)  After  the  creation  of  such  board  and 
for  thirty  days  after  such  board  has  made 
its  report  to  the  Director,  no  change  in  the 
statxis  quo,  in  effect  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  In  the  case  of  negotiations 
for  a  contract  renewal,  or  in  effect  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  imps-sse  in  the  case  of  an 
Initial  bargaining  negotiation,  except  either 
by  agreement  or  within  the  final  ten  days 
notincation  as  provided  In  section  8(g)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  shall  be 
made  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy." 

(g)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  section  18  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"INDIVIDUALS  WITH  RELIGIOUS  CONVICTIONS 

"Sec  19.  An  employee  of  a  health  care 
Institution  who  is  a  member  of  and  adheres 
to  tenets  or  teachings  of  a  bona  fide  religion, 
body,  or  sect  which  has  historically  held 
conscientious  objections  to  Joining  or  fi- 
nancially supporting  labor  organizations 
ShaU  not  be  required  to  Join  or  financially 
support  any  labor  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment." 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  take  effect  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Williams,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  S. 
3203  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  S.  3203  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agree  to;  and  the  Pre- 
siding OflQcer  appointed  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams, Randolph,  Pell,  Nelson,  Eagle- 
ton,  Hughes,  Hathawat,  Cranston,  Jav- 

ITS,      SCHViTIIKER,      STAFFORD,      TaFT,     and 

DoMiNicK  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENT    OF    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  12799. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12799)  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 


trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  request,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  request  of 
the  House  for  a  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Pul- 

BRIGHT,    SPARKMAN,    MuSIOE,    HUMPHREY, 

Aiken,  Case,  and  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT   OF   1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  12412. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  )  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12412)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation to  provide  disaster  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Pakistan,  Nicaragua,  and  the 
Sahelian  nations  of  Africa,  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Messrs.  Pul- 

BRIGHT,     SPARKM.\N,     McGEE,     HUMPHREY, 

AncEN,  Case,  and  Javits  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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FILING  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  MINOR- 
ITY,   OR   ADDITIONAL   VIEWS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leadership  was  prepared  today  to 
call  up  Calendar  No.  839,  3.  2201,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  settlement  of  damage 
claims  arising  out  of  certain  actions  by 
the  United  States  in  opening  certain 
spillways  to  avoid  flooding  populated 
areas.  The  bill  has  been  on  the  Calendar 
since  May  22.  1974.  The  leadership  was 
only  informed  at  the  time  the  Senate 
disposed  of  the  bill,  S.  1486,  today,  how- 
ever, that  there  had  been  some  under- 
standing among  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  reported  the  bill  S.  2201 
and  the  staff  thereof  and  Mr.  Buckley 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Buckley  would 
have  some  additional  time  during  which 
to  file  supplemental  or  minority  views. 

I  merely  make  this  statement  at  this 
point  for  the  Record  so  that  the  commit- 
tee staff  will  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for 


the  leadership  to  schedule  measures  for 
action  and  keep  the  legislation  moving 
on  the  Senate  floor  if  such  private  un- 
derstandings are  had  without  consent 
having  first  been  given  from  the  floor 
for  a  delay  in  the  filing  of  such  supple- 
mental, minority,  or  additional  views. 

I  read  from  paragraph  (e)  of  section 
133  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  to  be  found  on  page  91  of  the  book 
"Standing  Rules  of  the  United  States 
Senate,"  provisions  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  1970,  re- 
lating to  the  operation  of  the  Senate: 

If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  the  measure 
or  matter  by  any  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  any  Member  of  the  Committee 
gives  notice  of  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views,  that  member 
shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than  3  calendar 
days  in  which  to  file  such  views  in  writing 
with  the  clerk  of  the  committee.  All  such 
views  so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  included  within  and 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  that  measure  or 
matter. 

The  committee  report  was  appropri- 
ately and  timely  filed  in  connection  with 
S.  2201.  However,  there  was  no  consent 
request  from  the  floor  for  additional  time 
in  which  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views  could  be  separately  sub- 
mitted. This  oversight  results  now  in  a 
further  delay  before  the  Senate  can  take 
up  the  bill. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  in  der- 
ogation of  any  Senator  or  any  member 
of  staff,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  supplementary  or  mi- 
nority or  additional  views  are  going  to  be 
filed  separately  from  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee consent  of  the  Senate  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  floor.  Otherwise,  the 
leadership,  not  knowing  about  such  spe- 
cial arrangements,  would  be  expecting  to 
call  up  a  measure  on  the  calendar  and 
may  so  announce,  and  then  find  that  be- 
cause certain  views  have  not  been  filed 
and  no  consent  given  it  is  impossible  to 
proceed  with  the  bill.  This  was  the  case 
in  connection  with  S.  2201. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  file  the  minority  views  on  S.  2201. 
In  addition  to  the  minority  views,  I  have 
been  asked  to  submit  agency  views  on  the 
bill  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mi- 
nority views  and  agency  views  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2201 — MiNORiTT  Views  of  Senators 
Buckley  and  Baker 

We  oppose  |>a86age  of  S.  2201,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  This 
bUl,  we  believe,  represents  an  ad  hoc  decision 
that  extends  to  some  oystermen  fishing  the 
waters  of  Louisiana  disaster  benefits  that 
are  unavailable  to  the  general  public.  We  be- 
lieve this  biU  would  breach  the  necessary 
and  long-established  practice  that  holds  the 
Federal  Government  free  from  llabUlty  for 
damages  resulting  from  flood  control  activi- 


ties, a  practice,  we  might  add,  that  was  writ- 
ten into  law  in  1928  when  the  United  States 
Government  first  undertook  flood  control 
projects  on  a  major  scale. 

Specifically,  this  bUl  authorizes  $5,000,000 
to  indemnify  the  Louisiana  oyster  fishermen 
for  the  value  of  oysters  they  would  have  har- 
vested if  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Morganza 
spillways  had  not  been  opened  in  April  1973. 
These  spillways  were  opened  to  divert  Mis- 
sissippi River  flood  waters  away  from  New 
Orleans  and  out  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  diversion  of  these  fresh  waters  into 
normally  saline  waters  led  to  the  destruction 
of  many  oysters. 

The  Bonnet  Carre  spUlway  was  authorized 
in  1928,  with  structural  work  completed  four 
years  later.  Since  then,  it  has  been  opened  on 
four  occasions:  In  1937,  1945,  1950,  and  from 
April  8  to  June  21  of  last  year,  according  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Control  struclur«;s 
for  the  Morganza  Floodway  were  completed 
in  1954.  The  opening  on  April  17,  1973,  was 
apparently  Its  first  use  as  a  floodway.  It  was 
closed  and  drained  by  July  31. 

According  to  a  brief  field  hearing  in  New 
Orleans  on  this  legislation,  oystermen  began 
to  lease  State  oyster  tracts  in  the  path  of 
waters  that  woxild  pass  through  the  spillways 
only  after  construction  of  the  spUlways.  Pre- 
viously, they  had  leased  areas  farther  toward 
the  sea,  land  that  was  less  susceptible  to  any 
impact  from  spillway  openings. 

Thus,  the  hearings  indicate,  the  oystermen 
obtained  these  leases  in  apparent  full  knowl- 
edge that  the  spUlways  existed  and  that  there 
was  every  possibility  they  would  be  opened 
in  times  of  flood. 

Because  of  the  extreme  flooding  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  last  year,  the  President 
declared  many  areas  of  Louisiana  as  major 
disaster  areas.  This  declaration  covered  the 
parishes  where  most  of  the  oyster  damage 
occurred. 

The  President's  declaration,  of  course, 
made  all  citizens  of  those  parishes  eligible 
for  the  full  benefits  of  the  Federal  disaster 
relief  law.  Speclflcally.  It  made  the  oyster- 
men eligible  for  unemployment  Insurance 
and  disaster  loans  to  pay  costs  related  to 
damages,  including  repair  and  replacement 
of  oyster  planting  machinery,  reseeding  the 
oyster  beds,  payments  on  oyster  bed  leases, 
interest  on  debts,  taxes.  Insurance  premiums, 
and  family  subsistence. 

WhUe  1,150  oystermen  work  in  the  par- 
ishes Included  in  the  disaster  declaration, 
only  57  applied  for  disaster  relief  loans.  To 
date,  loans  have  since  been  approved  for  21 
of  these  oystermen  under  provisions  of  Pi.. 
93-237.  These  loans  provide  $5,000  in  for- 
giveness and  wUl  cost  the  oystermen  1  per 
cent  in  Interest. 

We  are  solicitous  of  the  plight  of  these 
oystermen.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  they 
are  already  eligible  to  participate  In  the  most 
liberal  Individual  assistance  ever  provided  to 
victims  of  natural  disasters.  This  standard 
for  assistance  treats  the  Louisiana  oyster- 
men fairly,  certainly  as  fairly  as  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  oystermen  and  others  harmed  by 
other  national  disasters.  We  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  generous  as- 
sistance already  available  . 

A  second,  and  probably  more  signlflcant, 
argument  against  this  bill  is  its  erosive 
effect  as  a  precedent.  When  the  Congress 
first  approved  a  major  flood  control  effort 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  1928,  the  Con- 
gress stated: 

"No  liabUity  of  any  kind  shall  attach  to 
or  rest  upon  the  United  States  for  any  dam- 
age from  or  by  floods  or  flood  waters  at  any 
place." 

This  language  (Section  3  of  P.L.  70-391; 
33  use  Sec.  702(c))  has  been  upheld  con- 
sistently by  the  Courts.  It  is  construed  to 
bsir  any  action  against  the  United  States  for 
design,  construction,  oi>eration  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  flood  control  facUlty. 


This  law,  furthermore,  was  in  effect  when 
oyster  beds  were  seeded  in  the  path  of  waters 
that  would  be  released  through  the  spill- 
ways in  a  major  flood. 

'The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  is  clear: 
when  the  Federal  Government  undertook  to 
control  devastating  floods  in  the  major  river 
basins  of  the  nation,  it  was  apparent  that 
all  flooding  could  never  be  stopped,  despite 
the  diligent  and  extensive  efforts  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Congress  decided  that  to  as- 
sure program  efficiency,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  insulate  itself  from  the  additional 
cost  and  harassment  of  compensating  flood 
losses  which  might  occur  despite  these  efforts. 

S.  2201  would  seem  to  alter  this  thrust, 
setting  the  stage  for  allowing  anyone  to  re- 
ceive full  compensation  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  damages  associated  with 
flooding,  if  those  damages  are  in  any  way 
related  to  the  operation  of  a  Federal  project. 
As  an  analogy,  the  Federal  Government 
might  participate  in  the  construction  of  a 
levee  protecting  a  town.  And  that  levee 
might  work  well,  saving  the  town  from  vast 
and  terrible  flooding.  But,  that  same  levee 
might  have  the  effect  of  diverting  extra  flood 
water  onto  adjacent  agricultural  lands.  The 
precedent  of  S.  2201,  we  believe,  might  be 
used  by  the  owners  of  that  hypothetical  farm 
land  to  say  that  they  should  receive  compen- 
sation for  any  and  all  agricultural  losses 
related  to  flooding.  Such  a  policy  would  l)e 
unwise.  It  would  destroy  any  incentive  to 
the  prudent  use  of  areas  prone  to  flooding. 

The  opening  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Mor- 
ganza spillways  averted  disastrous  flooding  in 
the  populated  area  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Had  the  Mississippi  flood  waters  not  been  di- 
verted through  the  spillways,  the  waters 
would  have  dealt  a  tragic  blow  to  the  people 
and  economy  of  Louisiana. 

While  we  sympathize  with  the  oyster  flsh- 
ermen  who  suffered  losses  we  believe  that  the 
policy  enunciated  by  this  bUl  threatens  the 
integrity  of  flood  control  law  and  could  pre- 
vent work  to  protect  other  communities  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  associated  damage 
claims. 

We  believe  present  legislation  treats  the 
oystermen  fairly,  by  recognizing  that  they 
are  in  fact  the  victims  of  the  natural  dis- 
aster that  required  the  opening  of  the  spill- 
ways, and  by  extending  to  them  the  full  bene- 
fits accorded  all  other  victims  of  the  same 
disaster. 

The  Committee  has  received  comment  on 
S.  2201  from  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Interior  Department,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Attached  are  those 
views,  each  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Executive  Opftce  op  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management 
and  Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  May  29.  1974. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Public     Works, 
U.S.  Senate,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  is  In  response 
to    your   request    of   July    24,    1973    for    the 
views  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et on   S.   2201,   a   bUl   "To  provide   for   the 
settlement  of  damage  claims  arising  out  of 
certain    actions    by    the    United    States    in 
opening  certain  spUlways  to  avoid    flooding 
populated  areas." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  In  their  reports  to 
your  CcHiimittee,  have  provided  their  reasona 
for  opposing  enactment.  For  the  reasons  set 
out  in  those  reports,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  also  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  2201. 
Sincerely, 

James  F.  C.  Htde,  Jr., 
Acting    Assistant    Director    for    Legis- 
lative Reference. 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Office  of  the 
Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph. 
Chairman.     Committee     on 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  respond 
request  for  our  views  concer 
bill,  •■To  provide  for  the  settlement 
age  claims  arising  out  of  cerl  aln 
the  United  States  in  openinj 
ways  to  avoid  flooding  popul 

We   recommend   that  the 
acted. 

S.  2201  would  provide  for  payment 
fishermen    in    the    State    of 
losses  which   would  otherwise 
pensable  by  reason  of  33  U 
specifically  states  that  the  Uhited 
not  liable  In  any  way  for  an; 
resulting   from   or   by    flood 
place. 

We   are   not  aware  of  any 
for  departing  from  generally 
permitting  compensation  or 
ance  to  Injured  parties  which 
the  relief  to  the  oyster 
by    the    bill.    Enactment    of 
precipitate  requests  for  simll^ 
latlon  In  other  areas  and  c 

Moreover,  the  provisions  c 
generally  vague  and  lacking 
For  example,  there  are  no  criteria 
mining  the  class  of  oyster 
titled  to  consideration  under 
constitute  losses,  or  what  min 
mum  allowances  should  be 

The  Office  of  Management 
advised   that   there    is   no   o 
presentation  of  this  report  frbm 
point   of   the   Administration  > 
Sincerely  yours 

John 
Assistant    Secretary    o/ 
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Department  of  t 
Washington.  D.C 
Hon.    Jennings   Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Pu 
Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:    This 
your  request  for  the  views  of 
of  the  Army  on  S.  2201,  93d 
"To  provide   for   the 
claims  arising  out  of  certain 
United  States  in  opening 
to  avoid  flooding  populated 

The  bill   as  reported  by 
to  the  Senate  on  May  22. 
thorlze  and  direct  the 
nee   to   receive,    investigate, 
all  claims  against  the  United 
Incurred   by  oyster  flshermei , 
of    Louisiana    in    the 
oyster  crops  as  a  result  of 
by  the  United  States  In  o 
net  Carre  and  Morganza 
ana  during   1973.   Including 
souable  expenses  incurred  as 
losses  and  interest  on  the 
of  such  claims  computed  at 
per   annum   from   the  date 
The  President  or  his  designee 
ited  in  the  settlement  of  the^ 
termining   (1)    whether  the 
resulted  from  the  action  of 
In    opening    the 
during  1973;  (2)  the  amount 
as   compensation  for   such 
the  persons  entitled  to  recelije 
Payment  to  any  person  of  an 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
In  full  settlement  and 
of    that   person    against   th» 
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for  the  aforementioned  damages  arising  out 
of  the  actions  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  report  to 
Congress  within  two  years  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  regarding  the  character,  equities, 
and  amounts  Involved  in  each  settled  claim, 
together  with  findings  and  recommendations 
for  each  unsettled  claim.  The  sum  of  $5  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  in  open- 
ing the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Morganza  Spill- 
ways, as  referred  to  in  the  bill,  were  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  during 
the  spring  flood  of  1973.  The  Corps  operated 
these  spillways  during  the  flood  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  which  they  are  intended 
to  serve,  which  Is  to  protect  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  other  areas  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  to  limit  the  flow  of  water  to 
the  safe  capacity  of  the  Mississippi  River 
channel  below  Morganza.  If  this  operation 
had  not  been  carried  out,  existing  levees 
could  have  been  breached  which  would.  In 
turn,  have  resulted  in  a  substantial  hazard 
to  human  life  and  catastrophic  property 
damages. 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  391.  70th  Congress, 
approved  May  15,  1928  (33  U.S.C.  702c)  pro- 
vided, in  pertinent  part,  that  "No  liability  of 
any  kind  shall  attach  to  or  re.st  upon  the 
United  States  for  any  damage  from  or  by  flood 
waters  at  any  place."  This  provision  of  section 
3  of  the  1928  Act  has  been  consistently  Inter- 
preted as  an  absolute  bar  to  a  Judicial  cause 
of  action  against  the  United  States  for  recov- 
ery of  any  damages  resulting  from  flood 
VMters  due  to  or  in  spite  of  Federal  design, 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  a 
flood  control  project. 

The  case  of  National  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
United  States  210  P.2d  263  (8th  Clr.  1954)  is 
noted  as  a  leading  case  on  the  Interpretation 
of  section  3  wherein  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  articulated  the  rationale  of  the 
section  as  follows: 

IWlhen  Congress  entered  upon  flood  con- 
trol on  the  grand  scale  contemplated  by  the 
Acts  [of  1928  and  1936]  it  safeguarded  the 
United  States  against  liability  of  any  kind  for 
damage  from  or  by  floods  or  flood  waters  in 
the  broadest  and  most  emphatic  language. 
The  cost  of  the  flood  control  works  Itself 
would  inevitably  be  very  great  and  Congress 
plainly  manifested  Its  will  that  those  costs 
should  not  have  the  flood  damages  that  will 
Inevitably  recur  added  to  them  .  .  .  [TJhere 
Is  no  question  of  the  power  and  right  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  government  entirely  free 
from  liability  when  floods  occur,  notwith- 
standing the  great  government  works  under- 
taken to  minimize  them. 

Undoubtedly  that  absolute  freedom  of  the 
government  from  liability  for  flood  damages 
Is  and  has  been  a  factor  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  extent  to  which  Congress  has 
been  and  is  willing  to  make  appropriations 
for  flood  control  and  to  engage  in  costly 
undertakings  to  reduce  flood  damages.  210 
F.2d  270,  271. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  the  aforementioned 
provision  of  section  3  of  the  1928  Act  would 
bar  recovery  from  the  United  States  in  any 
Judicial  action  against  the  United  States  con- 
cerning any  damages  to  the  subject  oyster 
fisheries  caused  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
operation  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  and  Morganza 
Spillways  during  1973.  Moreover,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  believes  that  the  congres- 
slontil  policy  for  enacting  this  Immunity  pro- 
vision, as  articulated  by  the  court  In  Na- 
tional Manufacturing  Co.  (quoted  above), 
remains  worthy  of  our  continuing  support. 
Accordingly,  we  must  oppose  enactment  of 
S.  2201  because  we  believe  that  its  enactment 
would  provide  a  very  strong  precedent  for 


subsequent  and  continual  erosion  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  policy  whenever  and  wher- 
ever parties  may  alleges  some  particular  flood 
damage  due  to  or  notwithstanding  authorized 
Federal  flood  control  activities. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin. 
Istratlon's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  present.itlon  of  this  report  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Callaway, 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  wlilp  for  his 
usual  cooperation  in  trying  to  accommo- 
date Members,  and  in  this  Instance  hon- 
oring the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley).  He  Is  per- 
fectly right  in  calling  attention  to  the 
rule,  and  I  join  him  in  his  desire  to  make 
sure  that  not  only  Senators  but  particu- 
larly committee  staff  personnel  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  when  a  bill  is  reported 
by  a  committee,  it  is  reported  and  goes 
on  the  calendar,  and  is  eligible  to  be 
called  up  for  action  in  the  Senate. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  special  arrange- 
ments, they  will  have  to  be  arranged  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  think  the  advice, 
the  cautionary  remarks,  of  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  majority  whip  are  altogether  in 
order.  I  join  him  in  calling  attention  to 
the  situation,  and  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  to  make  similar  remarks  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Allen 
be  recognized  after  Mr.  Mansfield  on 
Monday  next  in  the  sequence  of  Senators 
for  whom  orders  for  the  recognition 
thereof  have  been  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  recognition  to  be  for  10  minutes 
or  15  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  For  10 
minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  apologize  to  the  disting\ilshed  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  I  ap- 
preciate his  usual  courtesy  and  patienca 
so  that  the  program  may  be  stated  be- 
fore he  proceeds. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     339— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  339,  which 
was  presented  yesterday  by  40  sponsors, 
the  following  Senators  have  asked  to  be 
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included  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution: 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.BAYH,  and  Mr.  McGee,  making 
a  total  of  51  sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

I  ask  unsoiimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senators  whose  names  I 
have  just  given  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  339. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JUNE  17. 1974,  AT  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9:45  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ON  MONDAY,  JUNE  17,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L, 
Scott)  be  moved  to  the  top  of  the  list 
of  those  Senators  for  whom  orders  for 
recognition  have  been  entered,  his  name 
appearing,  then,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES  TO  OCCUR  ON 
MONDAY  PRIOR  TO  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be  no 
rollcall  votes  on  Monday,  June  17,  1974, 
prior  to  the  hour  of  3:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAM L.  SCOTT  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  Sen- 
ator William  L.  Scott  be  recognized  In 
the  original  order  as  requested;  In  other 
words,  prior  to  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
JUNE   14,   1974,  TO  FILS  REPORTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
have  untU  midnight  uomorrow  to  file  re- 
ports on  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  session  tomorrow  be- 
cause the  calendar  has  been  cleared 
of  all  items  except  those  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  cannot  be  taken  up 
now. 

For  example,  HJl.  8217  will  be  delayed 
until  after  the  debt  limit  bill  has  been 
taken  up  and  disposed  of.  Otherwise,  the 
same  amendments  would  be  offered,  the 
same  votes  would  occur  twice,  the  same 
debates  would  be  conducted  twice,  and 
the  time  of  the  Senate  would  be  wasted. 

Certain  other  measures  on  the  calen- 
dar are  awaiting  the  passage  of  Senate 
or  House  companion  bills.  Moreover,  the 
decks  need  to  be  cleared  for  taking  up 
the  debt  limit  bill  on  Monday. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9:45  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  various  Senators  will 
be  recognized  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  each.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  and  I 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  after  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  5  minutes,  after  which  the  Senate 
vM\  proceed  'o  the  consideration  of  the 
debt  limit  bill.  There  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  that  bill. 

The  debt  limit  bill  will  remain  be- 
fore the  Senate  xmtU  it  is  disposed  of, 
but  the  leadership  may  wish  to  place  the 
Senate  on  a  double  track  from  time  to 
time  in  the  event  circumstances  dictate. 

Some  of  the  measures  which  will  be 
ready  for  action  on  a  multiple  track  sys- 
tem are  as  follows,  but  not  necessarily 
in  the  order  listed.  Also,  may  I  say  that 
the  list  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
meastires  enumerated:  S.  3164,  S.  2201, 
S.  424,  S.  707.  S.  3423.  and  various  meas- 
ures that  are  on  the  calendar  under  Sub- 
jects on  the  Table — for  example,  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
S.  1485.  Other  measures  include  the  fol- 
lowing: S.  2784,  on  which  there  Is  a  time 
limitation.  This  is  a  bill  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Hopefully  that  bill  can  be  called 
up  Wednesday  on  a  double  track.  Other 
measures  cleared  for  action  may  be  called 
up  at  any  time.  Conference  reports  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time. 

Just  a  word  of  warning  with  respect  to 
appropriation  bills.  They  will  begin  to 
surface  on  the  calendar  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  June.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  House  expects  to  pass  eight  ap- 
propriation bills  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  before  the  end  of 
June.  So  some  of  these  measures  cer- 
tainly will  be  ready  for  Senate  floor  ac- 
tion and  will  be  acted  upon  before  the 
July  Fourth  holiday.  This  means  Friday 
sessions  are  increasingly  a  surety,  and  It 
may  be  necessary  to  hold  Saturday  ses- 
sions at  some  point  prior  to  the  July 
Fourth  holiday  in  order  to  clean  the  cal- 


endar. Additionally,  rollcall  votes  can  be 
expected  daily. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m.  on  Monday, 
June  17,  1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:50 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  Mon- 
day, June  17,  1974,  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1974: 
National  T«ANSPOHTATio>f  Safety  Boarj> 
Francis  H.  McAdams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1977  (reappointment) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  13,  1974: 

X^CPARTUEfTT  OF  JtTSTICE 

Keith  8.  Snyder,  of  North  CaroUna,  to  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Gerald  J.  Gallinghouse,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  lor  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Otis  L.  Packwood,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Norwood  Carlton  TUley,  Jr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4 
years. 

Laurence  C.  Beard,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Max  K.  Wilson,  of  North  CarollJia,  to  be  US. 
Marshal  for  the  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
U.S.  Patint  Offick 

Paul  J.  Henon.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Ex- 
amlner-in-Chlef,  VS.  Patent  Ofllce. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

Robert  R.  Elliott,  of  Virginia,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be 
fore  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

The  Judiciabt 

Robert  W.  Porter,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Texas. 

Robert  M.  Dvmcan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

H.  Curtis  Meanor,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  UJS. 
district  Judge  for  Uie  district  of  New  Jersey. 

DonGJd  8.  Voorhees,  of  Washington,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Jvidge  for  the  western  district  of 
Washington. 

In  the  Coast  Guaxd 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  John 
S.  Calhoun,  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.),  and  end- 
ing Harry  R.  Bishop,  to  be  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer, W2,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  7,  1974. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN1"ATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1674 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North 
Speaker,  not  too  many  people 
Charlotte.  N.C,  with  gold  or 
at  one  time  our  area  was  a 
mining  center.  Fewer  realize 
was  once  a  U.S.  Mint  in  Charlfctte 
there  now  stands  a  Federal  olBce 
ing  named  for  my  distinguisljed 
cesser,  Charles  R.  Jonas.  Still 
that   the   mint,   reconstructed 
away  is  now  a  museum,  the  Mint 
of  Art. 

I  now  put  you  all  on  noticfe 
facts  hitherto  guarded  by 
and  our  esteemed  doorkeeper, 
only  so  that  the  next  time 
gold  piece  in  change  and 
mark  "C"  on  it,   you  will  k^iow 
whence  it  came,  but  also  so 
be  brought  up  to  date  on  the 
seimi,  a  thriving  institution 
receiving  some  international 

A  postsummer  event  of 
announced    by    officials    of 
Mint  Museum  of  Art.  A 
inar  on  Ceramic  Arts  will  be 
tember  16-17-18  at  the  Mint 
cooperation  with  the  well-knoivn 
bury   Manor  Forum,   held 
the  historic  home  of  Williai^ 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 

In  Charlotte,  N.C,  3  days 
voted  to  illustrated  lectures 
standing  British  experts  and 
authorities  from  colonial 
according  to  the  Mint  Museun  i 
grams  for  the  September 
the  Pennsbury  Manor  Forum 
planned  by  Miss  M.  Mellana|^ 
hom  curator  of  the  Delhom 
the  Mint,  showplace  of  rare 
pottery  and  porcelain  that  mike 
Delhom  collection. 

Speakers  scheduled  for  the 
seminar  are  the  following: 

John    Austin.    Curator    of 
Glass,  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Gilbert  Bradley,  Lecturer  and 
Blue  and  White  Porcelain.  Londo^ 

Joan   Dolmetsch    (Mrs.   Carl), 
Prints,   Colonial  Williamsburg^ 

Ian  Lowe,  Assistant  Keep>er, 
Western  Art,  The  Ashmolean 
ford. 

Alan   Smith,    Senior   Lecturer, 
Art  Department,   University  of 
Manchester. 

Hugh  Talt.  Deputy  Keeper 
Medieval  and  Later  Antiquities 
seum,  London. 

Peter  Walton,  Curator.  Lotl^erton  Hall, 
Temple  Mueseum  House,  Leeds. 

Cleo  Witt,  Curator,  Applied  /|rt,  City  Art 
GaUery,  Bristol. 

Said  Mr.  Cleve  Scarbrou^.  director 
of  the  Mint  Museum : 

Most  important  to  interested  scholars  and 
collectors  who  wlU  attend  th<  September 
Seminar  Is  the  opportunity  to  browM 
through  the  Mint  Museum  of  A^t  and  to  «x- 
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amine  at  first  hand  pieces  of  exquisite  ce- 
ramic art  In  the  famed  Delhom  Collection. 

The  September  seminar  is  being  pre- 
sented under  auspices  of  the  Delhom 
Service  League,  a  working  arm  of  the 
Mint.  Mrs.  Albert  Littlejohn  is  president 
of  that  group.  Chairman  of  the  event  is 
Mrs.  Mildred  Gwin  Andrews,  of  Char- 
lotte. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  ANNEXATION 
OF  LITHUANIA  BY  SOVIET  UNION 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  the  commemoration 
of  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  occurred  on  Jime  15, 
34  years  ago.  This  commemoration  is  a 
sad  event  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
indeed  thi.*?  violation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Lithuania  is  tragedy  for  all  peoples 
of  the  world  who  cherish,  as  do  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  freedom 
and  personal  liberty. 

Since  her  conception  as  a  nation  In 
1251,  Lithuania  has  had  a  proud  heritage 
as  a  coimtry  determined  to  obtain  its 
freedom  and  independence.  Through  the 
history  of  Lithuania,  this  determination 
has  not  wavered  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
position of  external  rule  by  the  nations 
surrounding  her.  After  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  Czarist  Russian  rule,  Lithuania 
declared  her  independence  as  a  modem 
nation  in  1918,  and  flourished  as  an  in- 
dependent state  until  1940.  A  tragic 
episode  of  World  War  n,  however,  was 
the  forced  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  which 
brought  to  an  end  the  existence  of  Lithu- 
ania as  an  independent  nation. 

Since  that  time,  Soviet  rule  has  meant 
the  oppression  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, and  the  suppression  of  Lithuanian 
culture.  While  the  massive  deportations 
of  Lithuanians,  which  took  place  during 
the  first  10  years  of  Soviet  rule,  no  longer 
occur,  the  denial  of  freedom  and  liberty 
remains  a  harsh  fact  of  Lithuanian  life. 

With  this  awareness  in  mind,  I  urge 


my  fellow  Congressmen  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  know  the 
joys  of  political  freedom  and  Individual 
liberty,  to  support  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania in  their  efforts  to  obtain  freedom 
from  Soviet  domination  and  suppression. 

To  this  end,  I  urge  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  394  which  states 
that— 

It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  .  .  .  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
European  Security  Conference  should 
not  agree  to  such  a  recognition  by  that 
body. 

Further,  in  this  age  of  closer  com-; 
munication  and  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
recognize,  within  the  context  of  this 
closer  association,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  support  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  end  of  oppression  of 
groups  of  people  within  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Today  I  speak  with  special  reference 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  period  of  Soviet 
domination  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
but  a  somber  interlude  in  this  people's 
historic  struggle  for  national  and  cul- 
tural independence,  and  personal  liberty. 


THE    1975   BUDGET   SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT  NO.  2— AS  OF  JUNE  7,  1974 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing for  the  Information  of  Members, 
their  staffs,  and  others  excerpts  from  the 
"Budget  Scorekeeplng  Report  No.  2,  as 
of  Jime  7,  1974,"  as  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures.  The  report  itself 
has  been  sent  to  all  Members. 

This  report  incorporates  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  revisions  announced  May 
13  and  included  in  the  Midsession  Budget 
Review  of  May  30,  1974.  The  following 
summary  shows  the  current  budget  esti- 
mates as  compared  to  the  February  4 
estimates  : 


lln  billioral 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 


Feb.  4 
estimate 


May  30 
ravision 


Change 


Feb.  4 
estimate 


May  30 
revision 


Chante 


Unified  budget  receipts »70.0  »66.0  -HO  K95.0  $294.0 

Unified  budget  outlays 274.7  269.5  -5.2  304.4  305.4 

Oeficif ^^  ^3.5  -1.2  -9.4  -11.4 


-Jl.O 
+1.0 


+2.0 


Of  coiu"se,  not  a  great  deal  of  con- 
gressional action  has  been  completed  as 
yet  this  session.  The  "Scorekeeplng  High- 
lights" from  the  report,  which  I  will  in- 
clude here,  point  up  the  completed  action 
through  June  7,  and  show  the  major 
pending  legislative  actions  taken  to  date. 


These  excerpts  from  the   1975  Score- 
keeping  Report  No.  2  follow: 
Fiscal  Yeak  1975  Scobekeepinc  Hiohughts 

OUTLAYS 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action  through 
June  7  on  the  President's  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  outlay  requests,  aa  shown  in  this 
report,  may  be  summarized  as  foUows: 
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[In  millions] 


House       Senate       Enacted 


1975  budget  oullav  estimate  as  revised  and  amended  to  date. . .  J3C5, 439    J305,  439 
Congressional  changes  to  date  (committee  action  included): 
Appropriation  bills: 

Completed  action -300         +180 

Pending  action -f58  +10 

Legislative  bills: 

Completed  action,  +95  +76 

Pending  action... +1,235      +1,410 


J3C5,439 


-215 


+652 


H«use       Senate       Enacted 


Total  changes: 

Completed  action -J205  +$256         -i-$437 

Pending  action +1.293      +1,420 

Total +1,088  +1,675           +437 

Deduct:  Portion  of  congressional  action  included  in  May  30 

revisions ._ +135  +135           +135 

1975  budget  outlays  as  adjusted  by  congressional  action  to ■ 

date 306,392  306,979       305,741 


COMPLETED  ACTIONS 

A  summary  of  major  Individual  actions 
composing  the  $437  million  total  outlay  Im- 
pact of  completed  congressional  action  to 
date  on  budgeted   1975  outlays  follows: 

COMPLETED  ACTION  OF  BUDGETED  OUTLAYS 
(EXPENDITURES) 

{In  thousandsl 


Bills  (including  committee  action) 


Congressional 
changes  in 
1975  budgeted 
outlays 


Bills  (including  committee 
action) 


Congressional  changes 

in  budgeted  1975  outlays 

(in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


Total,   1975  outlay  impact  of  com- 
pleted congressional  action 


+437,  214 


Bills  (including  committee  action) 


Congressional 
changes  in 
1975  budgeted 
outlays 


Appropriation  bills: 

Second  supplemental,  1974  (1975  outlay 

impact) -$215,000 

Legislative  bills : 

Urban    mass   transit   operating   subsidy 

(S.386) +400,000 

Civil  Service  minimum  retirement  (Public 

Law  93  273) +172,000 

Veterans     disability     benefits     increase 

(Public  Law  9J-295) +134,800 

Civil  Service  survivor  benefits  (PuMic  Law 

93  260) +4,600 

Congressional  Record,  reduce  postage  fees 

(S.3373) -8,486 

Military  flight  pay  incentive  (Public  Law 

93  294) -16,700 

Rejection  of  salary  increases  for  federal 

executives  (S.  Res.  293) -34, 000 


PENDING     ACTIONS 

The  major  pending  legislative  actions  af- 
fecting 1975  budget  outlays  which  have 
passed  or  are  pending  In  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  shown  In  detail  on  Table  1. 
and  are  summarized  below.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  three  regular  1975  appropri- 
ation bills  have  been  acted  on  to  date,  and 
that  several  major  legislative  bills  have  not 
yet  reached  the  reported  stage. 

MAJOR  PENDING  ACTIONS  ON    BUDGETED   OUTLAYS 


(EXPENDITURES) 


Bills  (including  committee 
action) 


Congressional  changes 

in  budgeted  1975  outlays 

(in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


Appropriat  on  bills: 

Legislative  branch  — $5, 400 

Special   energy   research   and 
development +31,300 


+$10,000 


Public   works     .        +32,000 

Legislative  bil's  (backdoor  and  man- 
datory): 

Veterans  educal  ional  benefits . .     +898, 400 

Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  : +553,000 

Emergency  energy  unemploy- 
ment...        (I)        +500.000 

Child  nutrition  and  school  lunch -j-256, 000 

Civil  service  survivor  annuity 
modifttation ...    -)  202,000  (■) 

Postponement   of   postal    rate 
increases... +45,200         +45,200 

Public    safety    officers    death 
gratuity ...      +43,700  () 

Food  stamp  and  special  milk 
programs... .   +40,000 

Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes  reloca- 
Uon +28,800 

'  Rejected. 

-'  Action  taken  last  session. 

BUDGET   AUTHORITY 

The  Impact  of  congressional  action 
through  June  7  on  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1975  requests  for  new  budget  authority. 
as  shown  In  this  report,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 


[In  millions] 


House       Senate       Enacted 


$324,502    $324,502      $324,502 


1975  budget  authority  requests  a<  revi5ed  and  amended  to  date 
Congressional  changes  to  date  (committee  action  included): 
Appropriation  tills: 

Completed  action 

Pending  action.. "      +123 

Legislative  bills: 

Completed  action +95  +76 

Pending  action _.    -fl,495      +5,607 


+5 


+652 


House       Senate       Enacted 


Total  changes: 

Completed  action +$95         +$76         +$652 

Pending  action +1,618     +5,612 

,.-....-  ^'^'' -    +1,713      +5,688  +652 

Deduct:  Portion  of  congressional  action  included  in  May  30 
revisions +135        +135  +135 

1975  budget  authority  as  adjusted  by  congressional  action 
to  date 326,080     330,055       325,019 


COMPLETED    ACTIONS 

A  summary  of  major  individual  actions 
composing  the  $652  million  total  Impact  of 
completed  congressional  action  to  date  on 
1975  budget  authority  requests  foUows: 

COMPLETED   ACTION   ON   BUDGET  AUTHORITY  REQUESTS 
(In  thousands} 

Congressional 

changes  in 

1975  budget 

authority 

requests  (in 

Bills  (including  committee  action)  thousands) 

Legislative  bills: 

Urban  mass  transit  operating  subsidy  (S. 

„  386) +$400,000 

Civil  Service  minimum  retirement  (Public 

Law  93  273) +172.000 

Veterans     disability     benefits     increase 

(Public  Law93  295) +134,800 

Civil  Service  survivor  benefits  (PuMic  Law 

93-260)..... +4,600 

Congressional  Record — reduce  postage  fees 

.  (S.3373) '. -8,486 

Military  flight  pay  incentive  (Public  Law 

„  9J-294) -16,700 

Rejection  of  salary  increases  for  federal 

executives  (S.  Res.  293) -34, 000 

Total,  1975  budget  authority  impact  of 
congressional  action -f652,2U 


PENDING    ACTIONS 

The  major  pending  legislative  actions  af- 
fecting 1975  budget  authority  which  have 
passed  or  are  pending  in  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  shown  in  detail  on  Table  1, 
and  are  summarized  below.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  three  regular  1975  appropria- 
tion bills  have  been  acted  on  to  date,  and 
that  much  major  legislation  has  not  yet 
reached  the  reported  stage. 

MAJOR  PENDING  ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
REQUESTS 


Bills  (including 
committee  action) 


Congressional  changes  in 
1975  budget  authority 
requests  (in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


Bills  (including 
committee  action) 


Congressional  changes  in 
1975  budget  autfrarity 
requests  (in  thousands) 


House 


Senate 


Appropriation  bids: 

Legislative  branch —$5,878 

Special  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment      +66,100 

Public  works.. -(-63,159 

Legislative  bills  (backdoor  and  man- 
datory): 


+$5,488 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem—temporary increase  in 
standby  borrowing  authority +$3,000,000 

Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act +1,6S0,C00 

Veterans  educational  benefits..  $+838,400 

Emergency  energy  unemploy- 
ment  (1)       +500,000 

Civil  service  survivor  annuity 
modification. +362,000  O 

Child  nutrition  and  school  lunch +256, 000 

Private  pension  protection +100,000       +100,000 

Public  safety  officers  death  gra- 
tuity       +43,700  O 

Postponement  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases       +45,200         +45,200 

Food  stamp  and  special  milk 
programs +40,OOo 

Hop!  and  Navajo  Tribes  reloca- 
cation ^     +28,800 


•  Rejected. 

>  Action  taken  last  session. 
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A  PROLIFERATION  OF  CON  DOMINI- 
UM AND  TOWNHOUSE  DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROIZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  19^4 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Spealer.  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  pr(  ilif eration 
of  condominium  and  townhous ;  develop- 
ments. Many  people  have  found  that  con- 
dominium or  townhouse  living  iuits  their 
individual  needs  better  than  detached 
homes  or  apartments.  In  addil  ion,  these 
higher  density  forms  of  living  result  in 
a  fuller  utilization  of  land  in  o  ir  already 
sprawling  metropolitan  areas. 

There  are,  however,  con:  plications 
present  whenever  such  develop  nents  are 
constructed  and  occupied.  To  vi  irjing  de- 
grees, the  owners  of  townhous  :s  or  con- 
dominiums either  own  some  lar  d  in  com- 
mon or  some  of  the  land  in  thi  t  develop- 
ment is  owned  by  an  associa  ion  com- 
posed of  all  of  the  landowners  To  man- 
age and  maintain  these  properties,  it  is 
accepted  practice  for  the  developer  to 
establish  either  a  condominium  corpo- 
ration or  a  homeowners'  assoc;  ation. 

Homeowners  are  required  to  belong  to 
these  corporations  or  associations  as  a 
condition  of  ownership.  This  i:  typically 
a  provision  in  the  covenants  uhich  run 
with  each  property.  Annual  assessments 
are  imposed  following  the  afBrmative 
vote  of  a  specified  percentage  o:  the  own- 
ers. With  the  funds  so  collected,  various 
items  of  maintenance  and  cs  pital  im- 
provement may  be  undertaken,  generally 
pursuant  to  the  decision  of  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  owne-s.  At  the 
minimum,  these  associations  w  11  provide 
services  like  maintenance  of  th ;  common 
areas,  including  playgrounds,  repair  of 
the  street  and  parking  areas,  ivhich  are 
typically  not  eligible  for  govi  (rnmental 
maintenance,  snow  removal,  -egulation 
of  architectural  standards,  and  similar 
quasimunicipal  functions.  Conlominium 
corporations  will  do  all  of  these  things, 
and  they  will  also  maintain  ;ommonly 
owned  roofs  and  building  exieriors.  In 
the  case  of  a  high-rise  condom  nium,  the 
corporation  will  maintain  rommonly 
owned  hallways  and  elevators.  Some  as- 
sociations may  provide  for  trash  collec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  lawns  on 
each  property.  In  short,  homec  wners  as- 
sociations and  condominium  co  "porations 
collect  assessments  and  with  those  as- 
sessments, they  perform  the  types  of 
services  that  would  have  to  be  ;  )erformed 
individually  in  the  case  of  people  living 
in  detached  homes  on  city  streets. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  condominium  co:  "porations 
and  homeowners  associations,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c)  <4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  IRS  rulinig  poses  a 
clear  threat  to  the  Nation's  homeowners 
associations  and  condominiun:  corpora- 
tions. While  there  is  no  firm  count  on 
the  number  of  these  organizations,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  ar<  now  ap 
proximately  20,000,  and  that  a  aout  4,000 
new  ones  are  coming  Into  exisijence  each 
year. 
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Accordingly  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  create  a  new  cat- 
egory of  tax-exempt  organizations  under 
section  501  <c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  include  condominium  corpora- 
tions and  homeowners  associations. 

Under  current  IRS  regulations,  the  ex- 
penses of  these  associations  are  deduc- 
tible as  business  costs.  This  offsets  a 
considerable  part  of  their  income.  How- 
ever, these  associations  must  establish 
cr.pital  reserves  for  major  repairs  such 
as  resurfacing  streets  and  parking  lots. 
Without  tax-exempt  status,  the  associa- 
tions must  pay  corporate  income  tax  on 
the  amount  they  retain  in  their  capital 
reserve  funds  each  year. 

Homeowners  associations  and  condo- 
minium corporations  are  not  profltmak- 
ing  operations.  They  are.  in  actuality, 
more  like  a  conduit,  collecting  assess- 
ments from  homeowners  and  making 
disbursements  to  those  who  perform  the 
required  maintenance  functions.  Yet, 
under  current  regulations,  receipts  of 
assessments  from  homeowners  are 
treated  as  income  and  money  retained 
bsyond  the  tax  year  is  treated  as  profit. 

Even  a  small  association  is  thereby  as- 
sessed a  penalty  of  22  percent  on  any 
money  it  sets  aside  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued quality  of  life  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. This  tax  could  well  dissuade  many 
associations  from  setting  aside  money 
from  each  year's  assessment  to  build  up 
needed  capital  reserves.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, neighborhoods  will  ultimately  be 
faced  with  the  impleasant  choice  of  im- 
posing exorbitant  one-time  charges  for 
capital  improvements  or  deciding  to  not 
make  improvements  at  all.  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  the  IRS  nil- 
ings  may  be  correct  on  the  law,  they  rep- 
resent bad  tax  policy  and  bad  housing 
policy.  Our  Federal  tax  policy  should  not 
be  one  of  discouraging  self-help  efforts 
at  providing  for  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods over  the  long  run.  Considering  the 
Nation's  housing  shortage,  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  at  encouraging  home- 
owners to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  their  properties  will  be  attrac- 
tive and  livable  for  many  years.  For  those 
reasons,  I  hope  the  House  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 
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REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15,  Lithuanian  Americans  remem- 
ber a  day  of  sorrow  for  all  Lithuanian 
people — the  day  in  1940  when  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  was  invaded  by  So- 
viet Russia.  As  a  result  of  this  invasion, 
and  forcible  annexation,  Lithuanians  are 
still  deprived  of  rights  which  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  take  for  granted — 
the  right  of  national  self-determination 
as  well  as  religious  and  political  freedom. 

The  observance  of  June  15  by  Lithu- 
anians around  the  world  is  recognized 
with  sympathy  and  understanding  by 
all  who  affiim  basic  human  and  national 


rights  for  all  people.  With  them,  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  events  of 
that  June  15  can  be  erased  forever  from 
th?ir  memory. 


CONSUMERS  WILL  SUFFER  IF  CAT- 
TLEMEN DO  NOT  OBTAIN  RELIEF 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  con- 
sumer in  America  will  pay  dearly  in  the 
future  unless  the  desperate  plight  of 
cattle  feeders  improves  Immediately.  The 
crisis  has  gone  on  so  long  that  it  is  now 
affecting  ranchers  also.  Unless  there  is 
relief  now,  seed  stock  cowherds  that 
have  taken  generations  to  produce  will 
be  liquidated.  This  will  cause  a  beef 
shortage  that  will  last  for  years. 

I  am  working  on  an  eight-point  pro- 
gram to  provide  immediate  and  long- 
range  solutions.  The  points  are: 

First.  A  bill  to  provide  for  immediate 
suspension  of  all  meat  imports  into  the 
United  States  has  been  introduced  by 
me. 

Second.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
President  can  suspend  meat  import 
quotas  for  no  more  than  60  days  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress  has  my 
sponsorship. 

Third.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
make  feedlot  operators  eligible  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 

Fourth.  By  means  of  this  newsletter, 
I  am  urging  all  Nebraskans  to  urge 
Members  of  Congress  from  urban  areas 
to  support  measures  to  give  relief  to 
cattle  feeders. 

Fifth.  A  telegram  to  the  President 
from  me  has  urged  that  quotas  on  meat 
imports  into  the  United  States  be  re- 
imposed  immediately. 

Sixth.  In  personal  visits  with  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  Under  Secre- 
tary J.  Phil  Campbell,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Clayton  Yeutter,  I  have  urged 
that  pressure  be  put  on  other  beef-pro- 
ducing nations  to  restrict  their  ship- 
ments to  America  voluntarily. 

Seventh.  During  a  visit  with  James 
Halverson.  Director,  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion, Federal  Trade  Conmaission,  I  urged 
speed  in  the  FTC  study  of  the  spread 
between  prices  farmers  receive  and  what 
retailers  charge.  This  investigation  can 
help  to  reduce  that  spread. 

Eighth.  I  am  urging  the  cattle  indus- 
try to  agree  on  a  program  of  marketing 
and  promotion  similar  to  the  one  that 
wheat  producers  have. 

Currently,  meat  imports  coming  into 
the  United  States  amount  to  about  7V2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  consumption.  Our 
present  situation  is  desperate  enough  to 
shut  off  all  fresh  meat  imports  com- 
pletely for  90  days.  This  shutdown  for 
this  period  should  be  sufficient  to  permit 
recovery  of  the  cattle  market. 

For  the  longer  range,  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  meat  import  quota  law. 
Present  legislation  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  suspend  the  quotas  imposed 
by  the  law.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
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vide  for  sharing  that  power  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches. 

My  bill  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  to  feedlot  operators  provides 
that  money  would  be  available  only  when 
borrowers  could  not  obtain  commercial 
financing.  No  new  money  would  need  to 
be  appropriated  as  USDA  revolving  loan 
funds  are  already  ample. 

The  FTC  has  assured  me  that  top  pri- 
ority is  being  given  to  the  investigation 
of  the  "relative  inflexibility  of  food  prices 
at  the  retail  level."  The  Agency's  people 
are  now  in  the  field  collecting  data.  More 
FTC  personnel  are  involved  in  this  new 
study  than  in  any  other  investigation  by 
the  Agency. 

All  the  groups  involved  in  producing 
beef  for  the  American  consumers  need 
to  agree  on  a  system  for  promoting  its 
consumption  here  and  abroad.  When 
such  agreement  is  reached,  I  will  intro- 
duce and  support  any  legislation  needed 
to  implement  the  plan. 

Once  the  production  of  beef  declines — 
and  it  already  has  dropped — it  takes  3 
years  to  increase  the  supply.  For  the 
sake  of  every  consumer  in  America,  steps 
must  be  taken  now  to  rectify  the  disas- 
trous circumstances  that  are  causing 
widespread  destruction  of  the  beef  pro- 
ducing industry. 


CAPT.  CLARENCE  REINSCHMIDT 


HON.  BO  GINN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic 
actions  of  a  courageous  Savarmahian 
during  World  War  II  are  a  part  of  a  new 
book  being  released  this  month. 

This  book  and  the  remarks  about  Capt. 
Clarence  Reinschmidt  were  featured  re- 
cently in  the  "City  Beat"  column  that 
appears  regularly  in  the  Savannah 
Morning  News. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Mr. 
Reinschmldt  for  many  years.  He  is  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  Savannah  bus- 
iness and  civic  arena  and  a  great  credit 
to  his  State  and  Nation. 

The  inspiring  story  of  Mr.  Rein- 
schmldt and  his  acts  of  patriotism  and 
courage  is  a  story  that  should  be  known 
to  all  freedom-loving  Americans.  I  in- 
sert the  articles  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

City  Beat 

Thirty  years  after  the  Allies  hit  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  to  draw  the  shades  on  the  Third 
Reich,  Pennsylvanlan  Jack  Colbaugh  has  fi- 
nally spilled  the  beans  on  Savannahlan  Clar- 
ence Rielnschmldt's  role  in  World  War  II. 

Colbaugh  has  written  a  book,  "The  Bloody 
Patch"  (Vantage  Press  Inc.,  New  York,  $6.95) , 
which  comes  out  this  month  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  "Rough  and  Beady"  28tb  Infantry 
Division  whose  keystone-shaped  Bloody 
Patch  insignia  left  Ita  mark  forever  on  the 
history  of  human  conflict. 

In  his  prologue  to  the  story  Colbaugh 
writes:  "Clarence  Reinschmldt,  artillery 
liaison  captain  with  the  much-decorated 
109th  Infantry  Regiment,  deeerves  special 
comment  In  any  introduction  to  the  etarj 
tb»t  follows.  Here  .was  the  'Sergeant  York' 
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of  World  War  II  who  even  now  should  be 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honw, 
highest  of  aU  awards,  for  his  Incessant  bat- 
tles against  the  enemy  from  St.  Lo  (often 
one-man  battles)  to  the  Czechoslovaklan 
border." 

"Bough  and  ready,"  of  course,  is  a  com- 
mon adage  for  many  who  came  out  of  Savan- 
nah's Old  Fort  section,  where  Reinschmldt 
spent  six  years  as  an  engineer  with  the  Sa- 
vannah Gas  Co.  before  he  was  called  to  war 
m  1942.  Though  he's  still  working  there  and. 
In  fact,  lives  there  with  his  wife,  he  was 
not  born  in  the  Old  Fort.  But  he  "matured" 
there  after  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

Reinschmldt '8  outfit  didn't  go  ashore  on 
D-Day.  30  years  ago  today,  but  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  the  Germans  knew  he  was  on 
the  scene.  "It  was  Captain  Reinschmldt," 
author  Colbaugh  writes,  "who  had  nineteen 
battalion  commanders  lost  in  combat,  who 
was  out  on  the  point  day  and  night  when 
the  Germans  attacked  Mortaln  and  Av- 
aranches  to  close  off  Patton's  Third  Army, 
which  had  broken  out  In  the  open  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  he  who  fought  all  around  the 
Falaise  pocket,  who  supplied  the  most  ar- 
tillery support  In  the  fateful  Hurtgen  Forest 
invasion,  who  stood  In  place  at  Ettelbruck 
and  stopped  the  Germans'  Ardennes  attack 
completely  on  the  southern  hinge  of  the 
Bulge,  time  after  time  misstog  bullets  and 
shells  miraculously  while  Infantrymen  fell 
around  him;  It  was  he  who  reached  Colmar 
after  the  Bulge  in  time  to  be  the  first  to  In- 
vade the  city  through  mine  fields  and  Ger- 
man machine  gun  posts  resting  in  the  center 
town  square,  with  Colonel  Rudder,  command- 
ing officer,  109th  Infantry,  waiting  for  the 
American  Seventh  Army  and  the  First  French 
Army  to  follow  with  their  divisions.  It  was 
Captain  Reinschmldt  who  time  and  time 
again  braved  concentrations  of  German  sheUs 
while  calling  in  large  concentrations  of 
American  artlUery  shells.  .  .  .  Reinschmldt 
was  probably  the  man  in  the  most  and  tough- 
est battles  of  the  war,  expending  the  most 
damage  on  the  enemy,  surviving  the  longest 
of  any  war  hero,  who  continually  refused 
medals  because  he  believed  his  dead  buddies 
were  the  cream  of  fighting  men  and  that  they 
deserved  the  decorations.  He  was  usually  the 
lead  man  with  the  Bloody  Patch  Division, 
In  the  f  urtherest  field  forward  and  the  closest 
observation  point  to  the  enemy,  for  the  long- 
est time.  In  the  most  ferocious  fighting  in 
aU  the  history  of  warfare." 

Colbaugh's  knowledge  of  Reinschmldt  Is 
first-hand.  He  spent  five  years  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania division's  107th  Field  ArtUlery. 

He  certataly  couldn't  have  got  much  from 
Reinschmldt,  who  turns  the  subject  around 
when  even  his  closet  friends  inquire  about 
his  war  days.  Like  the  other  day  when  a 
friend  brought  up  the  subject  and  Rein- 
schmldt put  the  spotlight  on  another  Savan- 
nahlan. Harry  Butler,  who  was  a  major  In 
command  of  a  battalion  trying  to  punch 
through  the  Siegfried  Line  when  they  met  on 
the  battlefield. 

"Now  there  was  one  whale  of  a  good  com- 
bat officer,"  Reinschmldt  told  his  friend.  "He 
was  terrific.  He  did  a  magnificent  Job.  Ima- 
gine two  Savannahlans  meeting  on  the  front 
lines  In  Europe." 

In  nine  months  of  dally  combat,  Rein- 
schmldt depended  on  more  than  gunpowder. 
"I  prayed  day  and  night,"  he  said.  "I  was  one 
of  the  fortunate  ones." 

We  can't  resist  passing  along  the  sequel 
to  our  piece  yesterday  on  the  Savannah  Gas 
Company's  Clarence  Reinschmldt,  described 
as  World  War  II's  "Sergeant  York"  in  a  new 
book  coming  out  this  month  on  the  28th 
Infantry  Division. 

Somewhere  In  the  story  we  mentioned  how 
Mr.  Reinschmldt  deftly  sidesteps  InqiUrles 
about  hU  battlefield  days,  recently  singing 
the  praises  of  a  fellow  Savannahlan  in  the 
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28th  Harry  Butler,  when  someone  brought 
up  the  war. 

Yesterday,  we  learned  that  Butler,  a  major 
In  command  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
109th  Infantry  Regiment,  took  a  few  minutes 
between  battles  with  the  Germans  to  rec- 
ommend the  Combat  Infantrj-mans  Badge 
for  Capt.  Reinschmldt. 

But  because  he  was  an  artillery  liaison  of- 
ficer to  Butlers  battalion,  and  technically  not 
an  infantryman,  the  award  was  rejected.  So 
Butler  sent  In  a  second  reqviest,  asking  corps 
headqxiarters  "to  give  Reinschmldt  my  com- 
bat badge." 

Commenting  on  Pennsylvanlan  Jack  Col- 
baugh's book.  "The  Bloody  Patch,"  and  the 
authors  high  praises  of  Reinschmldt,  Butler 
added  an  endorsement,  "it  was  all  true  and 
then  some.  If  it  wasn't  lor  Clarence  Rein- 
schmldt, a  lot  of  us  wouldn't  be  here.  In 
fact,  I  wouldn't  be  talking  to  you  now." 


OUR    ECONOMY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  speech  dealing  with  the  state  of  the 
economy  which  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Mills)  delivered  to  this 
body  on  Jime  10. 

While  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  his  thoughtful  presentation,  I  must 
take  vigorous  opposition  to  some  of  his 
recommendations.  He  directs  us  to  fol- 
low a  consistent  policy  of  restraint  in 
fiscal  and  monetary  matters,  and  follows 
this  commendatory  instruction  by  sug- 
gesting that  we  retiuTi  to  Federal  controls 
on  wage  and  prices.  In  my  opinion,  re- 
verting to  a  phase  II  structure  is  not 
only  a  giant  step  backward,  but  would 
further  delay  a  return  to  normalcy 
through  a  free  market  economy. 

Our  cturent  rate  of  inflation  is  testi- 
mony to  the  inequities  developed  dur- 
ing our  period  of  economic  controls — 
consumers  were  caught  in  an  evil  vise 
with  fixed  incomes  on  one  hand  and  con- 
tinuously increasing  prices  on  the  other. 
To  suggest  that  a  return  to  price  con- 
trols would  do  anything  to  bail  out  the 
hapless  consumer  smacks  of  sheer  fiscal 
insanity.  We  must  not  be  panicked  into 
repressive  economic  measures  which  can 
only  lead  us  fiu-ther  down  our  inflation- 
ary path.  Our  continuing  growth  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  economic  eman- 
cipation from  bureaucratic  controls.  We 
must  restore  a  balance  in  the  historic 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  which  pro- 
vided our  country  with  the  strongest 
economy  ever  known  in  the  world.  A  re- 
view of  the  current  marketplace,  with 
Its  skyrocketing  interest  rates,  its  shock- 
ing food  prices,  its  unstable  housing 
market,  orily  imderscores  the  inability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  stabilize 
prices  and  wages  without  disastrous  re- 
sults. During  the  late  and  unlsunented 
Federal  regulations,  we  saw  spiraling  in- 
flation, shortages  of  basic  commodities, 
and  growing  consumer  frustration  and 
anger — a  direct  outgrowth  of  ua.  un- 
certain and  chaotic  Federal  authority. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUea  gues  not 
to  be  dissuaded  by  the  insidious!  tempta- 
tion to  return  to  phase  n — o'  IV,  or 
vn.  By  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  w<  will  be 
denying  our  mandated  obligaticn  to  ex- 
ercise fiscal  restraint  as  responiible  leg- 
islators. I  would  applaud  the  chairman 
for  the  positive  stance  he  take;  relative 
to  the  proposed  tax  cuts.  We  nust  re- 
frain from  election  year  sops  which 
would  only  serve  to  fuel  the  inflationary 
fires.  It  will  take  stem  exercisejof  fiscal 
self-control  to  get  our  econ<^y  once 
again  in  hand. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

off  as  Russians  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
this  resolution  would  be  to  violate  the 
basic  principles  of  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi^  to  give 
my  full  support  to  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  394  which  declares  tliat — 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress^  that  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  (European 
Security  Conference  [the  Conferenfce  for  Eu- 
ropean Security  and  Cooperatio'n  ]  *iould  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  by  thejEuropean 
Security  Conference  of  the  Sovlat  Union's 
annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and  It  should  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  In  any  w^  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Since  the  forcible  annexaticm  of  the 
independent  nations  of  EstoniA.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  1940  by  the  Sokfiet  Gov- 
ernment it  has  been  the  fixed  bolicy  of 
the  United  States  to  refuse  to  Recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  the  incorpc*-ation  of 
these  countries  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  annexations  took  place  $nder  the 
guise  of  applications  for  membership  by 
the  legislatures  of  these  countries.  But 
legislatures  were  packed  and  the  coun- 
tries were  coerced  into  submission  by  a 
brutal  occupation  of  Soviet  troops.  The 
acts  of  incorporation  were  therefore 
fraudulent.  Our  Government  lias  never 
accepted  them  and  continue)  to  rec- 
ognize Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuan- 
ian governments  in  exile  as  tfw  legiti- 
mate governments  of  the  unfortunate 
coimtries. 

All  of  these  countries  are  arcient  na- 
tions with  proud  histories  da;ing  back 
into  the  early  middle  ages.  Th  ;ir  strong 
sense  of  national  identity  and  t  heir  right 
to  independence  have  been  attested 
throughout  history  by  their  indomitable 
will  to  achieve  self -government.  Cen- 
turies of  oppressive  rule  as  members  of 
the  Russian  Empire  have  no  i  dimmed 
their  longing  for  freedom.  The  brief 
period  of  Independence  between  the  two 
World  Wars  showed  the  depth  of  this 
feeling.  Despite  this  harsh  (ppression 
they  have  suffered  since  the  li.test  Rus- 
sian annexation  in  1940,  the  spirit  lives 
on  unquenched.  Many  stories  of  protest 
and  martyrdom  prove  its  vitality.  For 
the  United  States  to  torn  itii  back  on 
these  brave  peoples  and  to  write  them 
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or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  today's  Washington  Post,  the  former 
Democratic  Vice  President  has  been 
caught  with  his  hand  in  a  $170,000 
cookie  jar.  I  realize  his  cronies  will  prob- 
ably say  "boys  will  be  boys." 

We  are  told  that  he  really  did  not 
know  it  was  illegal  to  accept  a  7.9-carat 
gem  and  10  furs  from  a  foreign  head  of 
sUte  who  incidentally  was  receiving  $350 
milUon  in  foreign  aid  from  America.  We 
are  also  told  that  the  file  on  this  matter 
somehow  disappeared  from  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  last  days  of  the  previ- 
ous Democratic  administration. 

One  Vice  President  gets  drummed  out 
of  office  for  accepting  kickbacks — as  he 
should  be — but^— it  is  supposedly  all  right 
for  another  Vice  President,  whose  party 
controls  this  place  to  accept  a  $170,000 
so-called  gift — which  he  hurriedly  re- 
turns, only  after  a  newspaper  starts  ask- 
ing questions  about  it. 

I  have  not  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  adjust  to  the  double  standard 
foisted  on  the  minority  by  the  majority 
on  this  Hill.  I  call  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Ervin  committee  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  investigate  these 
transgressions  just  as  vigorously  as 
Watergate  is  being  pursued. 

And  to  my  colleagues  on  my  side — I 
ask  when  are  we  going  to  stop  sitting  on 
our  hands,  letting  these  hypocrites  do  a 
job  on  us?  We  are  not  even  toothless 
tigers — we  are  a  bunch  of  pusiUanimous 
pussycats. 

Following  is  the  Post  story  and  the  for- 
eign aid  given  to  the  Congo  during  the 
previous  Democratic  administration: 
The    $100,000    Diamond    Received    in    1968: 
Humphrey  Tubns  in  Out  Gem 
(By   Maxlne   Cheshire) 
Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey   (D-Mlnn.)   re- 
turned  to   the  State  Department  yesterday 
a     7.9-carat     diamond     worth     more     than 
$100,000  which  his  wife  was  given  in  1968  by 
Congo  President  Joseph  Mobutu. 

The  unset  gem  was  removed  from  a  safety 
deposit  box  in  Minnesota  and  flown  here  by 
special  courier.  Humphrey  then  summoned 
a  State  Department  messenger  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  return  th©  unset  gem  to  the  Office 
of  Protocol. 

The  delivery  late  yesterday  followed  two 
days  of  inquiries  from  The  Washington  Post 
on  the  whereabouts  of  the  jewel  and  a  sack 
of  valuable  baby  leopard  skins  given  Hum- 
phrey's wile,  Muriel,  on  the  same  African 
trip  by  an  official  of  Somalia. 

The  10  leopard  skins  cannot  be  returned, 
a  spolcesman  for  the  former  Vice  President's 
office  said,  because  they  were  sold  in  1970 
for  $7,500  and  the  money  donated  to  a 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded  In  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

The  diamond  and  the  furs  are  officially  the 
property  of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
Foreign   Gifts   and   Decorations   Act,   which 


was  amended  in  1966  to  bar  foreign  largesse 
to  the  families  of  U.S.  officials,  as  well  as 
officials  themselves. 

Under  the  law,  such  gifts  are  to  be  turned 
In  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol  for  cataloging 
and  disposition. 

Sen.  Humphrey,  in  a  prepared  statement 
issued  by  his  office  last  night  said:  "I  did 
not  realize  at  the  time  that  the  Foreign 
Gifts  and  Decorations  Act  covered  members 
of  my  family.  In  the  case  of  both  the  leopard 
skins  and  the  diamond,  they  were  gifts  made 
to  Mrs.  Humphrey.  It  was  assvmied  that  the 
gifts  belonged  to  her. 

"On  all  foreign  trips,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued, "I  was  accompanied  by  a  protocol 
officer  of  the  State  Department.  At  no  time 
did  any  officer  of  the  State  Department  or 
any  other  agency  of  government  Inform  me 
that  the  gifts  received  by  me  or  members  of 
my  family  should  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  department. 

However,  the  diamond  and  furs  were  turned 
over  by  a  secretary  on  Humphrey's  staff  to 
the  Chief  of  Protocol's  office  for  processing 
In  January,  1968,  the  same  month  they  were 
received  by  the  Humphreys. 

They  were  cataloged  and  stored  in  the 
custody  of  the  Protocol  Office  for  a  year. 

On  Jan.  14,  1969,  one  week  before  Hum- 
phrey was  to  end  his  term  as  Vice  President, 
bis  office  asked  the  Johnson  administration's 
outgoing  Chief  of  Protocol  to  give  the  gifts 
back. 

Since  that  time,  Humphrey's  press  secre- 
tary Betty  South  said  yesterday,  the  diamond 
has  been  kept  by  the  Humphreys  In  a  safety 
deposit  box  located  in  a  bank  "somewhere 
in  Minnesota." 

The  furs  were  kept  In  cold  storage  at  the 
L.A.  Rockier  Co.  in  Minneapolis,  she  said, 
until  January  1970. 

At  that  time,  according  to  Mrs.  South,  Sen. 
and  Mrs.  Humphrey  instructed  the  furrier, 
Sheldon  Rockier,  to  sell  the  skins  and  give 
the  money  to  the  Louise  Whltbeck  Praser 
School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  In  Min- 
neapolis. 

In  his  statement  yesterday,  Humphrey 
declared  that : 

"At  no  time  has  the  State  Department 
or  any  agency  of  government  asked  for  return 
for  the  diamond  and  furs,  nor  Indicated  that 
they  were  not  Mrs.  Humphrey's  personal 
property.  On  the  contrary,  the  department 
released  these  items  to  us.  President  Mobutu 
of  the  Congo,  now  Zaire,  made  very  clear 
when  the  diamond  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Humphrey  \.hat  it  was  not  being  made  to  a 
public  official  or  for  a  public  purpose. 

"Nevertheless,  the  diamond  has  not 
been  mounted  or  worn.  It  Is  now  In  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Department.  The  gifts  were 
never  used  for  personal  gain.  Instead  of  leav- 
ing the  skins  to  deteriorate  at  the  State 
Department,  they  were  sold  to  aid  a  nonprofit 
school  for  the  education  and  training  of 
mentally  retarded  children. 

"Neither  Mrs.  Humphrey  nor  I  benefited 
in  any  way  from  the  gift  of  the  leopard  skins. 
The  State  Department  has  not  raised  with 
me  the  question  of  reimbursement  for  the 
skins.  Should  such  a  request  be  made  of  me, 
I  will  consider  the  matter  at  that  time." 

Sen.  Humphrey's  records  are  incomplete 
on  details  of  the  furs  transaction  and  so 
are  those  of  the  school.  But  Rockler's  flies 
show  that  the  10  pelts  were  sold  in  May,  1970. 
through  the  firm  of  D.  H.  Martonelli.  Inc., 
in   New   York   City   for  $750  each. 

Neither  company  Involved  took  a  commis- 
sion on  the  sale.  Rockier  said,  and  the  entire 
amount  of  $7,500  was  given  to  the  school. 

The  check  was  made  out  directly  to  the 
school.  Rockier  said,  thus  eliminating  any 
necessity  for  the  Humphreys  to  declare  the 
$7,500  on  their  inanne.  Humphrey's  presa 
secretary  said  yesterday  that  the  Humphreys 
claimed  no  tax  deduction  for  the  $7,500  as 
a  charitable  contribution. 
Such  a  tax  deduction  would  not  be  al- 
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lowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  a  tax 
expert  said  yesterday. 

Under  the  U.S.  Criminal  Code,  there  U  a 
statute  which  makes  It  a  criminal  offense  for 
anyone  to  convert  Uj8.  government  property 
"to  his  use  or  the  use  of  another  .  .  .  with- 
out authority"  or  to  "sell,  convey  or  dispose" 
such  pr<^)erty. 

Under  the  law,  the  Chief  of  Protocol  Is 
supposed  to  designate  whether  a  gift  wlU  be 
sent  to  storage,  be  rettirned  to  the  recipient 
for  "official  use"  until  he  leaves  office,  be  dis- 
patched to  another  government  agency  or  a 
public  repository  such  as  a  museum,  or  be 
sold  as  surplus. 

The  law.  State  Department  officials  claimed 
earlier  this  week.  Is  "weak,  vague"  and 
without  teeth.  It  puts  the  responslbUity 
for  disclosing  and  tiunlng  In  gifts  with  the 
recipient  and  leaves  the  Chief  of  Pro- 
tocol— Congress's  designated  watchdog — lit- 
tle more  than  a  clerk,  powerless  to  ensure 
compliance. 

Humphrey's  office  declined  to  supply  any 
details  on  the  diamond,  as  to  Its  size  or 
value.  But  four  retired  State  Department 
employees  who  handled  the  gift  when  It  was 
registered  remembered  an  appraisal  made 
at  that  time. 

A  reputable  New  York  Jeweler  said  yester- 
day that  a  7.9  carat  gem  of  fine  quality 
would  currently  be  worth  "between  $20,000 
and  $23,000  a  carat." 

Following  Inquires  by  b  reporter,  State 
Department  officials  tried  vainly  for  two  days 
to  locate  files  on  the  diamond  and  the  ftirs. 
Mitchell  MUler,  a  senior  attorney  In  the  legal 
administration  section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  early  1969  who  helped  draft  the 
1966  law,  says  the  file  disappeared  from  his 
office  shortly  after  the  two  Items  were  turned 
backed  to  Humphrey. 

"We  are  going  to  look  into  the  Chief  of 
Protocol's  reasons  for  giving  the  gifts  back 
to  Mrs.  Humphrey,"  Miller  says.  "But  we  dis- 
covered we  didn't  have  a  file  any  longer." 

The  Chief  of  Protocol  in  1968  was  Tyler 
Abell,  a  long-time  Humphrey  backer  whose 
wife  was  Lady  Bird  Johnson's  social  secre- 
tary. 

Abell  says  his  memory  Is  hazy  after  five 
years,  but  he  recalls  that  he  was  called  some- 
time shortly  before  the  Inauguration  of 
Richard  M.  NUon  In  1969  by  "some  girl"  In 
then-Vice  President  Humphrey's  office.  He 
thinks  it  may  have  been  Betty  South. 

The  Htunphreys  wanted  to  get  custody 
of  their  diamond  and  the  leopard  skins,  he 
says. 

"Frankly,"  Abell  says,  "I  assume  that  they 
were  acting  before  Nixon  took  over  and  while 
there  was  still  someone  there  that  they 
knew  who  had  the  flexibility  to  give  them  a 
fair  hearing  and  Interpret  regulations  their 
way." 

He  had  a  "long  talk"  with  someone  in  the 
State  Department's  legal  advisory  office  about 
the  matter,  but  he  does  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  lawyer  he  consulted. 

"But  from  what  he  said,"  Abell  recalls, 
"I  finally  concluded  that  I  could  go  atead 
and  let  the  Vice  President  have  his  things." 
AbeU,  who  Is  a  lawyer  himself,  said  he 
would  "never  have  violated"  the  1966  law 
"even  for  an  old  friend." 

He  assumed  that  the  Humphreys  Intended 
to  turn  the  items  over  to  "some  Minnesota 
museum." 

Abell  personally  Is  opposed  to  having  such 
gifts  "get  stuck  In  a  vault  some  place"  where 
"they  aren't  doing  anybody  any  good." 
"Why  not  have  them  used?"  he  asked. 
State  Department  officials  are  looking  Into 
the  legality  of  Abell's  decision  to  relinquish 
the  gifts. 

There  are  no  other  Humphrey  gifts  cur- 
rently on  file  virith  the  Chief  of  Protocol's 
office  except  the  diamond  and  the  furs.  Mrs. 
South  said  that  a  Ust.  dating  back  to  1966, 
Is  currently  being  prepared. 
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It  will  be  turned  over  within  a  few  days, 
she  said,  to  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Disclosure  of  the  existence  of  the  diamond 
and  furs  follows  recent  stories  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  on  gifts  of  valuable  Jewels  that 
have  been  given  over  the  past  three  years 
by  other  foreign  leaders  to  the  wives  of 
President  Nixon,  former  Vice  Presideht 
Splro  T.  Agnew,  former  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers  and  Sen.  J.  William  Pul- 
bright  (D-Ark.). 

Amoitnt   op   Financial   Assistance   Zaire — 
Congo — Rbceivxd  From  thr  United  States 

foreign    ASSISTANCB    act,    1962-69 

Loans $35.0 

Grants - -- 201.0 

Total    236.0 

1966: 

Loans 31.5 

Grants ---       7.0 

Total    — - 88.6 

1967: 

Loans 38.9 

Grants 6.9 

Total    -     43.0 

1968: 

Loans - -     22.6 

Grants 8-6 

Total    —     29.1 

Grand  total 347.4 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  6 
months  that  have  passed  since  the  sup- 
plementary security  Income  program 
went  into  effect  have  given  us  ample  op- 
portunity to  see  the  deficiencies  In  this 
new  program  and  their  disastrous  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  our  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  Americans.  I  am  today  cospon- 
soring  legislation,  authored  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Ms.  Abztjg), 
which  is  designed  to  remedy  some  of  the 
more  obvious  problems  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. 

Skyrocketing  inflation  has  had  its 
crudest  impact  on  senior  citizens  and 
others  living  on  fixed  incomes.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  heartrending  appeals 
from  our  elderly  constituents  whose  al- 
ready meager  resources  have  been  so 
diminished  by  rising  prices  that  they  can 
no  longer  afford  to  eat  properly  or  main- 
tain decent  shelter.  Those  on  SSI,  the 
new  Federal  program  which  was  to  in- 
sure to  all  elderly  persons  in  need  the 
minimum  level  of  income  necessary  to 
meet  basic  needs,  has  in  many  cases 
left  the  recipients  worse  off  that  they 
were  before.  Whereas  In  the  past,  such 
Individuals  could  seek  additional  living 
allowances  from  local  welfare  agencies, 
under  SSI  these  agencies  no  longer  pro- 
vide financial  assistance.  SSI  has  no 
flexibility  to  meet  increasing  costs — no 
matter  how  severe. 
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As  inflation  worsens,  and  despite  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  optimistic  pronouncements, 
no  relief  seems  to  be  in  sight,  the  plight 
of  these  elderly  citizens  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  critical.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  a  cost-of-living  escalator 
be  built  into  SSI.  The  bill  I  have  spon- 
sored today  provides  for  cost-of-living 
increases  in  SSI  benefits  in  the  same  per- 
centage and  manner  of  such  increases 
are  granted  to  social  security  recipients. 
The  bUl  also  gives  added  incentive  to 
the  States  to  maintain  any  increases  they 
had  made  in  benefit  levels  to  compen- 
sate for  infiation  between  the  time  SSI 
was  enacted  and  the  time  it  went  into 
effect.  Under  current  law.  States  whose 
payment  levels  in  January  1972,  were 
more  than  the  Federal  floor  for  SSI  were 
given  a  Federal  supplement  to  maintain 
their  payments  at  the  higher  January 
1972  level.  This  bill  extends  the  supple- 
ment to  the  level  of  payment  in  Decem- 
ber 1973.  immediately  prior  to  conversion 
from  the  State  programs  to  SSL 

In  recognition  of  the  particular  diffi- 
culty faced  by  the  elderly  because  of  in- 
creasing food  prices,  the  bill  guarantees 
that  all  SSI  recipients  will  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps  and  that  States  will  not 
have  to  lower  their  boiefit  levels  in  order 
to  provide  the  stamps.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  favorable  action  is  expected  next 
week  on  a  bill  which  would  suspend  for 
1  year  the  food  stamp  cutoff  which  would 
otherwise  go  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  This  extension  will  give  Congress 
an  (^portnuity  to  rework  the  c<Mnplicated 
eligibility  standards  scheduled  by  current 
law  to  become  effective  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  bill  provides  anoUier  means  of 
protection  against  inflation  by  insuring 
that  persons  receiving  both  SSI  and  so- 
cial security  do  not  lose  the  benefit  of  so- 
cial security  increases.  Under  the  current 
systems,  persons  whose  social  security 
benefits  are  relatively  high  received  a  7- 
percent  increase  in  their  April  checks 
and  will  receive  another  4 -percent  in- 
crease in  July.  Persons  whose  benefits 
were  so  low  that  they  were  eligible  for 
SSI,  however,  received  no  increase,  be- 
cause their  SSI  checks  were  reduced  by 
the  exact  amount  of  the  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  payments.  My  bill  would  pre- 
vent this  cruel  and  senseless  result. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
needed  changes  In  administration  of  the 
program.  One  of  the  most  glaring  defi- 
ciencies In  the  current  law  is  the  failure 
to  provide  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  recipients  who 
have  not  received  their  monthly  pay- 
ments. Currently,  without  such  emergen- 
cy authority,  innocent  recipients  are 
made  to  bear  the  burden  of  agency  mis- 
takes. Postal  Service  errors,  delays,  and 
thefts.  While  they  wait,  they  often  must 
go  without  food  or  face  eviction.  Provi- 
sions are  also  made  for  speedy  action  on 
SSI  applications,  judicial  review  of  eligi- 
bility determinations,  and  greater  Ped- 
eral-State  cooperation  in  providing  aid 
to  the  disabled  prior  to  a  final  determina- 
tion of  disability.  Other  sections  of  the 
bill  are  attempts  to  humanize  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  provision  to  change 
the  current  practice  whereby  payments 
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are  automatically  cut  by  one 
recipient  lives  in  the  household 
other,  regardless  of  whether 
recipient  is  making  regular  reiktal 
ments.  Our  senior  citizens  alr^dy 
too  much  loneliness.  We  must 
them  to  choose  between  a  share< 
others,  accompanied  by  de 
ready  minimal  benefit  levels,  oi 
life  in  some  downtown  pension*  r 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
brij^  to  the  attention  of  my 
the  following  resolution  which 
mitted  by  Councilman  Vallon^ 
council  of  the  city  of  New  York 
14,  1974,  and  unanimously 
not  sure  that  it  is  common 
that  the  United  States  still  ha; 
servicemen  from  the  Indochina 
fact  that  there  is  no  full  accoi^ting 
U.S.  MIA's  is  a  great  stain  on 
with  honor  termination  of  the 
war. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
redouble  its  efforts  to  detemine  the 
whereabouts  of  servicemen  whp  so  glo- 
riously served  their  country 

The  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
New  York  City  Council  is  enflosed  as 
follows : 

Resolution 

Resolution  calling   upon 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
double  their  Joint  efforts  to  obtain 
tion   about  Americans   listed   as 
action  (MIA's  I . 

Whereas,  there  are  more  than  1 
cans  listed  as  missing  in  action 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  promW  ed  to  re- 
lease all  prisoners  of  war  held  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  supply  a  "complete"  11j  t  of  these 
men  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and 

Whereas,  since  the  release  of  soihe  Amerl- 
cam  prisoners.  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies 
have  never  accounted  for  a  slngl  b  missing 
American,  and 

Whereas,  the  families  of  the  MIA's  are  ac- 
tively seeking  the  cooperation  of  iJl  legisla- 
tive bodies  throughout  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,   the  families  of   the 
been,  and  still  are,  suffering  grievous 
suffering  and  grief  in  their  lack  of 
of  the  status  of  the  MIA's,  and 

Whereas,   a   memorandum   of 
Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  New  York  Post  on  March  4,  1974 , 
that  stronger  pressure  to  obtain 
tlon  should  be  brought  to  bear,  a^d 

Whereas,  it  would  be  a  decent  and  humane 
act  to  obtain  information  concerning  the 
status  of  the  MIA's,  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  th*t  the  Council  of  tiie  City  of 
New  York  calls  upon  President  Nlx(  in  and  the 
Congress  or  the  United  States  t4  redouble 
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their  Joint  efforts  to  obtain  Information  about 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  action  (MIA's) . 


OIL  AND  GAS  PROFIT 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  proponents  of  the  punitive  tax  pro- 
posals currently  aimed  at  the  petroleum 
industry  justify  their  activity  by  alleging 
that  the  industry's  earnings  are  imrea- 
sonable  and  result  In  windfall  profits 
that  should  be  taxed  away.  The  changes 
they  advocate  in  the  tax  code  would  be 
immediate  and  would  likely  result  in 
permanent  disadvantage  to  the  Industry. 
Even  if  the  Industry  profits  were  to  con- 
tinue to  remain  high,  the  increased  tax 
burdens  that  would  result  from  the 
enactment  of  these  punitive  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  changes  would  impair 
the  industry's  ability  to  find  and  develop 
new  sources  of  energy  supply. 

In  repard  to  the  question  of  petroleum 
Industry  profitability,  there  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  an  analysis  of 
the  1974  first  quarter  earnings  of  the 
selected  companies  in  the  oil  industry. 
This  analysis,  prepared  by  the  Carl  H. 
Pforzheimer  &  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
discusses  the  causes  for  the  current  rise 
in  earnings.  To  a  very  substantial  extent 
the  achievements  in  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustries profit  experience  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1974  are  attributable  to  "one- 
shot"  effects  which  cannot  be  counted  on 
as  recurring  items  in  the  industry's  profit 
picture.  For  this  reason  we  must  proceed 
very  slowly,  if  at  all,  in  basing  tax  policy 
on  the  first  quarter  earnings  experience 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  reading 
of  this  analysis  to  my  colleagues  and  will 
insert  the  paper  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point.  In  submitting  this  study,  I  have 
for  the  purposes  of  simplification  only 
modified  the  accompanying  table  by  de- 
leting two  columns  showing  per  share 
earnings. 

FiEST  Qtjakter  1974  On.  Industry  Earnings 
Record  high  Industry  profits  were  re- 
ported in  the  first  quarter  of  1974  with  most 
companies  experiencing  exceptionally  large 
gains.  The  aggregate  effect  of  the  broad-based 
Improvement  is  reflected  In  the  combined  in- 
come of  36  representative  companies.  These 
organizations  earned  a  total  of  $4,077,848,000 
in  the  period,  an  Increase  of  $1,949,440,000  or 
91.6%  over  the  initial  1973  quarter. 

The  five  United  States-based  internationals 
earned  $2,135,894,000,  an  increment  of  $890,- 
269,000,  or  71.5%  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  Inventory  profits  were  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  higher  Income  figure  and  were 
a  reflection  of  the  rapid  rise  in  world  oil 
prices  late  in  1973.  Pour  United  States-based 
Internationals  which  quantlfled  this  source 
of  earnings — Exxon,  Texaco,  Socal  and 
Mobil — had  total  inventory  profits  of  some 
$568  million.  This  Income,  which  Is  likely  to 
be  non-recurring,  amounted  to  nearly  three- 
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quarters  of  the  overall  profit  Improvement 
by  these  companies. 

The  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group,  with  Its 
greater  Eastern  Hemisphere  orientation,  re- 
ported first  quarter  earnings  up  162.1%  to 
$727.5  million.  Inventory  profits  of  $285  mil- 
lion accounted  for  63%  of  this  advance. 

Other  companies  listed  In  the  accompany- 
ing table  are  mainly  oriented  toward  North 
American  operations,  and  had  combined 
earnings  of  $1,214,454,000,  an  Increase  of 
$608,271,000  or  99.3%. 

The  reasons  for  the  virtual  doubling  of 
net  by  this  group  included  markedly  higher 
domestic  crude  oil  realizations,  better  natural 
gas  prices.  Improved  chemical  income,  and 
a  sharp  Increase  in  earnings  from  foreign 
operations  for  many  companies,  with  Inven- 
tory profits  playing  a  large  part  In  the  over- 
seas Improvement.  The  profitability  of  re- 
fining and  marketing  operations  was  mixed 
as  some  companies  experienced  dlfllculty  in 
recouping  costs  under  Government  price  and 
margin  guidelines. 

Free-world  crude  production  in  the  quarter 
averaged  45.8  million  barrels  per  day.  This 
magnitude  of  output  was  about  2  million 
barrels  per  day  less  than  production  immedi- 
ately before  the  five-month  embargo  Initi- 
ated last  October  by  several  Arab  producing 
countries,  but  was  1.2%  more  than  the  Initial 
1973  quarter.  In  addition  to  restricted  sup- 
plies, world-wide  consumption  was  further 
constrained  by  actions  of  consumer  nation 
governments  seeking  to  stretch  out  oil  on 
hand,  and  by  higher  prices  and  a  mild  winter. 

In  the  U.S.,  first  quarter  crude  production 
amounted  to  9.040.000  barrels  per  day,  a 
decline  of  2.1%  from  the  prior  year.  The 
rate  of  decrease  was  less  than  that  recorded 
In  1973,  indicating  that  the  declining  trend 
of  U.S.  production  may  be  bottoming  out. 
This  leveling  U  the  InltUl  result  of  the 
recent  pick-up  In  oil  field  activity  which  In 
turn  was  stimulated  by  higher  crude  oil 
prices. 

First  quarter  domestic  demand  of  16.760,- 
000  barrels  per  day  was  8.2%,  or  1,500,000 
barrels  per  day  less  than  a  year  ago.  Motor 
gasoline  consumption  In  the  period  declined 
5.6 7r.  aviation  fuels  11.9%.  middle  distillates 
6.5%,  residual  fuel  oil  14.1%,  liquified  gases 
9.9%,  and  other  products  6.8%.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  1974,  assuming  unrestricted 
availability  of  imports,  demand  is  expected 
to  approach  last  year's  level  in  the  second 
quarter  and  moderately  exceed  1973  levels 
in  the  second  half. 

A  number  of  companies  pointed  out  that 
full  year  results  are  not  expected  to  In- 
crease at  the  first  quarter  rate.  Inventories 
have  been  replenished  by  higher  cost  oil.  The 
profitability  of  oil  moving  In  International 
trade  will  depend  on  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions in  progress  between  companies  and  ex- 
port nations,  and  on  trends  in  world  prices. 
The  latter  are  already  showing  signs  of 
softness.  In  the  U.S.  earnings  may  be  affected 
by  a  number  of  Congressional  proposals. 
These,  If  passed,  would  phase  out  or  retro- 
activity elemlnate  the  22%  depletion  al- 
lowance. Initiate  a  "wlndfvil  profits"  tax  on 
domestic  oil  production,  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely Impact  profits. 

Largely  reflecting  polltlcsil  uncertainties  In 
the  U.S.  and  abroad,  oil  shares  as  Indicated 
by  the  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  &  Co.  Average  of 
30  oil  stocks  declined  from  an  historic  high 
of  594.97  on  January  4  to  402.17  on  May  23. 
The  CHP  &  Co.  Index  as  a  ratio  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrials  in  this  period  decreased 
from  67.85%  to  49.94%.  In  the  present  mar- 
ket, many  Important  oil  company  stocks  are 
selling  at  price-earnings  ratios  approaching 
their  lowest  levels  In  more  than  a  quarter 
century. 
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COMPARATIVE  OIL  COMPANY  EARNINGS 
(Dollar  amounts  in  HiowmkIs) 


3  mo, 

1974  net 

income 


3  mo, 
1973  net 

income 


Percent 

change, 

net  income 


Amerada  Hess  Corp 

American  Petroin*,  lac 

Apco  Oil  Corp — 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc.' 

Atlantic  iichWd  C« _ 

Beico  Petroleum  Corp — . 

Cities  Service  Co 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Corp 

Commonwealth  Oil  Refifliflg  Co.. 

Continental  OilCo... 

Creole  Petroleum  C«<p.>.. 

Ciown  Central  Petioleum  Corp.. 

Exxon  (^rp. 

General  Crude  Oil  Co 

Getty  Oil  Co 

Gulf  Oil  Canada  Ud.' 

Gulf  Oil  Corp 

Imperial  Oil  Ltd.' 

Kcrr-McGce  Corp 

Kewanee  Oil  Co 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration... 


J49.851 

J36,706 

13,083 

4,735 

3,024 

889 

19, 398 

15,904 

93,944 

50,  303 

6,098 

2,984 

68,800 

36, 800 

13,331 

4.846 

15,635 

2,(06 

109,200 

47,500 

43,300 

37,400 

4,838 

303 

705,000 

508,000 

8,456 

3,514 

73,644 

33,092 

41,800 

20,800 

290,000 

165,000 

92,700 

46.000 

23,619 

11.876 

6,142 

3,605 

27,963 

15,606 

+35.8 
+176.3 
+240.2 

+22.0 

+86.7 
+104.4 

+87.0 
+175.1 
+457.2 
+129.9 

+15.8 
+1496.7 

+38.8 
+140.6 
+122.5 
+101.0 

+75.8 
+101.5 

+98.9 

+70.4 

+79.2 


3  me. 

1974  net 

income 


3  mo. 

1973  net 

income 


Percent 

change, 
net  income 


MaraUion  Oil  Co 30,«0  14  426  +112.3 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 1,147  4  634  —75  2 

Mobile  Oil  Corp 258,600  155.800  +66.0 

Murphy  Oil  Corp 27.373  7,665  +257.1 

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp 67,769  8,289  +717.6 

PennzoiICo 41,347  19,624  +110.7 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 80,900  43.400  +86.4 

Quaker  Stale  Oil  Refining 5.330  3,604  +47.9 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  > .' 435,500  166,560  +162.1 

ShellOilCo.J 121.845  80,233  +51.9 

Shell  Transport*  Trading  =. 291,000  111.040  +1S2. 1 

Skelly  Oil  Co.« 19,670  9.961  +97.5 

Southland  Royalty  Co... 3,039  1,312  +135.7 

Standard  Oil.  California 292.882  152.809  +91  7 

Standard  Oil,  Indjau 219.023  121.116  +80  8 

Standard  Oil,  Ohio 22,600  17,500  +29  1 

SunOiICo- 90.825  49.146  +84.8 

Superior  Oil  Co. 14.495  4,747  +205.4 

Texaco, Inc..     589.412  264.016  +123.2 

Union  Oil  of  California 72.960  38,251  +90.7 


■  Fiscal  period  corresponding  to  calendar  period. 
>  Consolidated  in  report  of  parent  company. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  34  years  since  freedom  was  wrested 
away  from  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
they  have  been  forced  to  live  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  I  beheve  that  all  of  us  want 
peaceful  and  cordial  relations  with  the 
government  in  Moscow,  I  think  we  must 
always  pause  to  remember  that  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Russian  system  is  to  sup- 
press liberty  and  dissent  in  contrast  to 
the  American  system  which  has  thrived 
and  grown  on  these  concepts. 

I  feel  we  must  recall,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lithuania,  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  the  world  today  who  are  not  mas- 
ters of  their  own  destiny.  The  news  of 
dissident  scientists  and  Intellectuals,  of 
people  of  various  religious  faiths  who 
want  to  pursue  their  own  behefs  and 
goals  provides  additional  evidence  of  the 
dififerences  that  so  distinctly  separate 
the  American  and  Soviet  concepts  of 
nfe. 

To  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
throughout  the  world,  the  sorrow  that 
has  aflaicted  their  homeland  has  not  been 
eased  by  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  days  of  World  War  n.  They  yearn, 
with  only  the  yearning  that  freedom-lov- 
ing people  can  feel,  for  the  day  when 
once  again  Lithuania  is  a  free  country — 
free  In  every  sense  to  govern  unshackled 
from  a  foreign  ideology  that  stifles  liber- 
ty and  the  fruits  that  this  basic  prin- 
ciple bears. 

In  this  country,  we  have  come  to  cher- 
ish the  fimdamental  freedom  we  enjoy 
and  to  recognize  how  Imjxjrtant  It  Is  to 
the  IndivlduaL  Freedom  served  as  a  key- 
stone when  our  Nation  was  founded.  It 
has  guided  us  through  almost  two  cen- 


s  Based  on  60  percent  of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  Group  for  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum,  and  40  percent 
for  Shell  Transport  &  Trading 
Date  of  source:  May  29, 1974. 


SPIRIT  OF  FREEDOM  ENDURES  IN 
LITHUANIA  AFTER  34  YEARS 


turies.  And  we  should  continue  to  inspire 
the  dream  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  commend  the  Lithuanian-American 
community  of  the  United  States  for  its 
devoted  work  in  making,  not  just  the 
Congress  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  re- 
member that  Lithuania  is  not  free.  The 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupation  is  a 
suitable  occasion  to  recall  the  words 
adopted  in  August  1958,  by  the  Lithuan- 
ian World  Congress.  Consisting  of  Lith- 
uanian refugees  and  immigrants  to  the 
free  world,  this  Congress  framed  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  free  nations  to  "re- 
aCarm  in  every  suitable  occasion  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
to  national  Independence  and  individual 
freedom." 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  Americans 
who  revere  personal  and  national  free- 
dom when  I  express  the  fervent  hope 
that  liberty  and  Independence  are  soon 
returned  to  Lithuania.  Surely,  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  in  this  enlightened  £ige, 
are  entitled  to  their  own  national  iden- 
tity and  the  right  to  direct  their  own 
destiny. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


Soviet  relations.  It  would  be  tragic  and 
foolish  for  the  American  people  and  our 
leaders  to  Ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past 
in  our  deliberations  on  future  interna- 
tional policies. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  our 
negotiators  at  the  European  Security 
Conference  to  refuse  to  give  official  rec- 
ognition to  the  illegal  annexation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  acts  of  oppression 
can  never  be  legitimized  and  the  basic 
international  rights  of  people  cannot  be 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  detente  now  or 
at  any  other  time. 

This  is  a  time  to  remember  the  events 
of  1940  which  resulted  In  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  political  persecution  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania  and  it  Is  a  time  to 
commemorate  the  past  with  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  Nation's  support  for  op- 
pressed people  everj'where.  Ttielr  hope 
for  liberty  must  be  continued  if  our  own 
Uberty  is  to  be  a  lasting  right. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  Lithuanian  Americans  will  join  with 
other  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
throughout  the  free  world  to  commem- 
orate the  forcible  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  and 
to  rekindle  the  hopes  of  those  who  are 
held  captive. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we  in 
the  Congress  recognize  the  extent  of  this 
oppression  of  the  Lithuanian  people  at  a 
time  when  detente  and  increased  trade 
are   priority    items   in   United   States- 


H.  F.  "FRANK"  CARTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  KETCHUM 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  the  accomplishments  of  one  of 
Kern  County,  California's  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  the  late  H.  F.  "Frank" 
Carter  of  McFarland. 

During  recent  ceremonies  held  at  Mc- 
Farland Elementary  School,  a  towering 
flag  staff  was  dedicated  and  a  U.S.  flag 
flown  over  the  Capitol  in  his  honor,  was 
presented.  Mr.  Carter  served  on  the 
board  of  the  school  for  15  years. 

Mr.  Carter  and  his  wife,  Catherine, 
moved  to  McFarland  in  1931.  originally 
being  from  Missouri.  Frank  Carter  found 
work  in  various  capacities,  first  as  a  me- 
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1960's, 

!on,  War- 

Cfirter  was 

and 
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chanic  for  Road  District  No.  1 
as  a  carpenter  and  painter.  In 
he  went  into  farming  with  his 
ren.  Through  his  skills,  Mr 
instrumental    in   the    developrfient 
continued  growth  of  McFarlan^  1 

Frank  Carter  leaves  behind  Him 
ord  of  great  commitment  to 
ment  of  his  community.  Along 
15  years  of  service  on  the 
Mr.  Carter  also  served  on  the 
Planning  Commission  for  sev 
and  was  an  active  member 
affairs. 

More  importantly,  however, 
remembered    not    for    his 
ments,  but  for  his  dedication 
around  him.  Frank  Carter  w 
who  gave  selfishly  of  his  time 
to  improve  his  community.  He 
the  qualities  of  those  men  who 
Nation   great — the   ability    to 
country  and  his  fellow  man. 
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MAJOR  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
ANCE  PROPOSALS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF    TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  19y4 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
received  from  the  Chamber  of 
of   the  United   States   a 
Analysis  of  Major  National  Health 
surance  Proposals"  which  I  w 
with  my  colleagues  and  those 
interested  in  the  various  natioi  lal 
insurance  proposals.  The  comparison 
lows: 


COMPARATTVE    ANALYSIS    OF     MAJOE 

Health   Insubance 


Pbopo  ials 
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Health   care   in  the   United 
business  today.  In  fiscal  1973,  w« 
billion  .  .  .  up  over  500%  in  the 
By  fiscal  1975,  spending  is  expect^ 
24%— to  $116  mUllon. 

Forty  percent  of  the  nation's 
paid     by     government — federal, 
local — for  Medicare,  and  health 
government  employees,  veterans. 
and    their   dependents.    The 
picks  up  60%  of  the  tab — about 

Business  has  a  major  stake  In 
care  debate  because  it  is  the 
private   purchaser   of   health   seri' 
ployers  spent  at  least   $20  billioi 
1973  for  employee  health  insuranc(  i 
Industrial  health  facilities  and 
roll  taxes. 

Passage  of  some  form  of 
lns\irance  legislation  would  have 
effects  on  employer-sponsored 
ance  programs  and  cost.  Some 
compel  employers  to  provide  a 
fit  package  for  employees;  others 
pose  a  tax  penalty  if  they  did  not 
would   eliminate   private   health 
and  establish  a  monolithic, 
system. 

There  are  dozens  of  national 
ance  bUls  presently  pending  before 
Congress.    However,    most    healtii 
agree  that  Congress  will  devote 
attention  to  only  eight  bills 
attempt  to  improve  health  care 
Ing  upon  the  existing  system 
health   Insurance   In  the  main, 
eliminate  private  health  insurance 
Ush  a  monolithic,  government-: 
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Finally,  one  would  establish  a  federally  run 
program  to  provide  protection  against  catas- 
trophic illnesses  for  all  and  medical  and 
hospital  benefits  for  the  poor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  each  bUl  listed  in  this 
publication  is  available.  You  may  write  or 
call  the  Chamt)er  for  your  copy. 
comparison  of  national  health  insurance 
proposals — 93d  congress 

April  11,  1974. 
Title:  Concept 
Health  Security  Act 
H.R.  22  and  S.  3 
National    health    insurance   program    pro- 
viding comprehensive  benefits,  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  financed  by 
payroll  taxes  and  general  revenues. 

Endorsed  by  Committee  for  National  Health 
Insurance  and  organized  labor. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act 
H.R.  2222  and  S.  444 
Income  tax  credits  and  federal  vouchers  to 
ofl'set,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  costs  of  pur- 
chasing a  qualified  health  insurance  policy. 
Endorsed  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Health  Care  Act 
HJl.  5200  and  S.  HOC 
Three-part  national  health  insurance  plan 
covering  most  persons  under  age  65  (Medicare 
remains  in  effect  for  the  aged).  Provides  tax 
incentives  (and  penalties)  for  employers  and 
individuals  whs  purchase  broad  coverage 
from  private  carriers  and  establishes  a  state 
plan  for  the  poor.  Endorsed  by  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America. 

National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act  H.R.  1 

Two-part  national  health  Insurance  plan 
covering  most  of  the  population  under  age 
65  (a  revised  Medicare  remains  in  effect  for 
the  aged )  :  ( 1 )  required  employer  plan  for 
employees;  and  (2)  federally  purchased  plan 
for  the  poor.  Although  an  employer-employee 
plan  is  mandated,  the  bill  falls  to  provide  a 
mechanism  to  enforce  the  mandate. 

Incentives  provided  to  encourage  reorgani- 
zation of  health  care  delivery  into  a  system 
of   Health    Care    Corporations    (HCCs).   En- 
closed by  American  Hospital  Association. 
National  Health  Standards  Act  S.  3353 

Two-part  national  health  Insurance  plan 
covering  most  of  the  population  under  age 
65  (Medicare  remains  In  effect  for  the  aged 
and  disabled):  (1)  required  employer-spon- 
sored plan  for  employees  and  their  families; 
and  (2)  federally-purchased  plan  for  the 
poor.  Endorsed  by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance  Reform  Act — HJl.  14079  and  S. 

2513 

Three-part  Federal  program:  coverage  of 
catastrophic  illness  which  would  pay  ex- 
penses for  hospital  and  medical  care  above  a 
specified  amount;  uniform  national  program 
of  medical  benefits  for  low-income  persons; 
certification  program  for  private  basic  health 
insurance  plans.  Programs  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  Government  and  financed 
by  pajrroll  taxes  and  general  revenues. 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance 
Act — H.R.  13870  and  S.  3286 

National  health  insurance  program  provid- 
ing comprehensive  benefits,  administered  by 
the  federal  government  and  financed  by  pay- 
roll taxes  and  general  revenues. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — 
H.R.  12684  and  S.  2970 

Three-part  national  health  Insurance  plan 
covering  all  U.S.  residents :  employer-sponsor- 
ed plan  for  employees;  federal-state  purchase 
plan  for  the  poor;  and  revised  Medicare  for 
the  aged.  Endorsed  by  Nixon  Administration. 
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Title:  Coverage 
Health  Security  Act — H.R.  22  and  S.  3 

All  U.S.  residents,  on  compulsory  basis. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — 

H.R.  2222  and  S.  444 

All  U.S.  residents  under  age  65,  on  voluntary 

basis.  Those  age  65  and  over  would  continue 

to  receive  benefits  under  Medicare. 

National  Health  Care  Act — 

H.R.  5200  and  S.  1100 

Private  plans — employer  plans  provide 
coverage  of  employees  and  their  families. 

Individual  plans  provide  coverage  of  per- 
sons who  voluntarily  elect  such  coverage. 

State  plans — mandatory  enrollment  of 
those  persons  receiving  federal  financial  as- 
sistance and  voluntary  enrollment  of  the 
near-poor  and  uninsurable  persons. 
National  Health  Care  Service  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act — H.R.  1 

Employer  plan — employers  required  to  pro- 
vide plan  for  employees  and  their  families. 

Federal  plan — Federal  Government  will 
purchase  plan  for  low-income  persons  find 
their  families  and  contribute  towards  the 
purchase  of  a  plan  for  the  medically  Indigent 
and  their  families. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3353 

Employer  Plan — employers  required  to  pro- 
vide plan  for  employees  and  their  families. 

Public  Plan — federal  government  will  pur- 
chase   plan    for    "low-income"    persons    and 
their   families   and   contribute   towards   the 
purchase  of  the  plan  for  others. 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance    Reform    Act — H.R.    14079    and 

S. 2513 

Catastrophic  Provision :  Workers  and  fami- 
lies covered  by  Social  Security,  plus  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Low-Income  Plan:  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
plus  those  with  annual  incomes  below  a 
specified  "low  income"  level.  Special  provi- 
sion included  to  enable  those  with  higher 
Income  to  become  eligible. 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance 
Act — HJi.   13870   and  S.   3286 

All  U.S.  residents,  except  for  those  covered 
under  Medicare. 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — H.B. 

12684  and  S.  2970 

All  U.S.  residents,  except  employees  of  the 
federal  government. 

Title:  Benefits 

Health  Security  Act — HJl.  22  and  S.  3 

Pays  the  entire  cost  of  practically  all  per- 
sonal health  care  needs.  There  are  no  cut-off 
dates,  coinsurance,  deductibles  or  waiting 
periods.  Benefits  Include: 

Hospital  services; 

Nursing  home  care,  limited  to  120  days  per 
benefit  period; 

Physician  services; 

Dental  services.  Initially  for  children  un- 
der age  15  with  coverage  gradually  Increas- 
ing to  Include  all  ages; 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

Medical  appliances  and  eye-glasses;  and 

Prescription  drugs,  limited  to  chronic  and 
other  specified  illnesses. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  2222  and 
S.  444 

Pays  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  basic  health 
care  needs  including: 

Hospital  services,  limited  to  60  days  per 
benefit  period; 

Nursing  home  care,  limited  to  120  days  per 
benefit  period; 

Physician  services; 

Dental  services,  initially  tot  children  ages 
two  through  six  and  extending  to  older  chil- 
dren later,  and  emergency  dental  care  tot 
all  adults: 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 
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Prescription  drugs;  and 

Catastrophic  coverage. 

Deductibles  and  coinsurance :  institutional 
care — $50  per  stay;  non-lnstltutlonal  care^ 
20  percent  coinsurance  limited  to  $500  per 
family.  Separate  deductible  for  catastrophic 
equal  to  10%  of  taxable  Income. 
National  Health  Care  Act— HJl.  5200  and 
S.  1100 

Broad  range  of  benefits  with  cost-sharing 
provisions.  Benefits  phased-in  over  10-year 
period  for  private  plans  and  5  years  for  public 
plan.  Initial  private  plan  benefits  Include: 

Hospital  services,  limited  to  30  days; 

Nursing  home  care,  limited  to  60  days; 

Physician  services; 

Home  health  services; 

Catastrophic  coverage:  effective  after  an 
Individual  Incurs  $5,000  of  charges  for  care 
within  a  12-month  period.  Up  to  a  life-time 
maximum  of  $250,000. 

Public  plan  benefits:  Initially  more  com- 
prehensive than  private  plans;  provides  ad- 
ditional days  of  hospital  and  nursing  hMne 
coverage,  prescription  drugs  and  dental  care 
for  children  under  age  19. 

Deferment  of  l>enefit  phase-In:  President  Is 
authorized  by  Executive  Order  to  defer  the 
phase-in  of  benefits  after  finding  a  lack  of 
health  care  facilities  and  supplies. 
National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Financing  Act — H.R.  1 

Broad  range  of  benefits  with  cost  sharing 
provisions  and  specified  limitations  Includ- 
ing: 

HosplUl  services,  limited  to  90  days  of 
care  per  benefit  period; 

Nursing  home  services,  limited  to  90  days 
of  care  per  benefit  period; 

Physician  services; 

Dental  services  initially  for  children  un- 
der age  8  with  coverage  gradually  increasing 
to  cover  all  children  under  age  13; 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

Medical  appliances  and  eyeglasses; 

Prescription  drugs;   and 

Catastrophic  coverage. 

Copayments:  required  for  most  benefits; 
$5  ]>er  day  for  hospital  services;  $2.50  per  day 
for  nursing  home  services;  $2  per  visit  for 
physician  services;  and  20  percent  of  charges 
for  most  other  services  including  dental  serv- 
ices, medical  appliances  and  eyeglasses. 
Natk«al    Health    Standards    Act — S.    3353 

Broad  range  of  benefits  with  cost-sharing 
provisions  and  specified  limitations  includ- 
ing: 

Hospital  services; 

Niu^ng  home  care,  limited  to  post-hospital 
confinement; 

Physicians  services; 

Laboratory  and  x-ray  services; 

Medical  appliances; 

Prescription  drugs;  and 

Catastrophic  coverage. 

Co-payments:  Yearly  deductible  of  $100 
per  ijerson  up  to  $200  per  family  plus  co-in- 
surance of  25  percent — maximum  cost  shar- 
ing of  $2,500  per  year. 

Benefit  equivalence:  An  employer  can  sub- 
stitute an  alternate  plan  if  the  total  expected 
claim  cost  per  employee  of  the  benefit  equiv- 
alent plan  is  at  least  equal  to  the  total  ex- 
pected claim  cost  of  the  required  benefit  plan 
Including  100  percent  of  expected  claim  cost 
of  hospital  services,  inpatient  physician  serv- 
ices, surgical  care  services  and  x-ray  anc^ 
laboratory  services. 

Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act — ^H.R.  14079  and 
S.2513 

Catastrophic  Provision: 

Pays  for  same  types  of  benefits  as  Medicare. 
Hospital  and  ntirslng  b<Hne  expenses  cov- 
ered after  first  60  days  of  such  care,  subject 
to  a  copayment  of  $16  per  day  for  hospital 
and  $7.50  for  nursing  home.  Other  medical 
expenses  corered  after  first  |2,000  incurred 
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per  famUy,  subject  to  a  20  percent  coinsur- 
ance which  ends  after  total  coinsurance  pay- 
ments per  family  exceeds  $1,000. 

Low-Income  Plan : 

Pays  for  basic  benefits:  hospital  care  for 
up  to  60  days;  skilled  nvirsing  and  Intermed- 
iate facility  care:  home  health  services; 
physicians'  services;  X-ray  and  laboratory 
services;  prenatal  and  well-baby  care;  family 
planning  services;  periodic  screening,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  for  children  under  18; 
Inpatient  mental  health  care  and  limited 
outpatient  psychiatric  services. 

No  deductibles;  $3.00  copayment  for  each 
of  first  10  physician  visits. 
Comprehensive  National  Health  Insurance 
Act— H.R.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Broad  range  of  benefits  with  cost-sharing 
provisions  including; 

Hospital  services; 

Nursing  home  care,  limited  to  100  days  a 
year; 

Physician  services; 

Home  health  services,  limited  to  100  visits 
per  year; 

Dental,  vision  and  hearing  care  for  children 
under  age  13; 

Laboratory  and  x-ray  services; 

Medical  appliances; 

Prescription  drugs;  and 

Catastrophic  coverage. 

Copayments:  deductible  of  $150  per  person 
to  a  maxlmtim  of  two  per  family.  All  services, 
except  drugs,  subject  to  a  25  percent  coln- 
s\irance  (outpatient  drugs — $1  per  prescrip- 
tion drug).  Maximum  annual  liability  for 
total  cost-sharing  of  $1,000.  Contains  provi- 
sions for  reducing  deductibles  and  conlnsur- 
ance  for  low-inoome. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insxirance  Act — 
H  Jt.  12684  aiHi  S.  2970 

Broad  range  of  benefits  with  cost-sharing 
provisions  and  specified  limitations  includ- 
ing: 

Hospital  aervlces; 

Physician  services; 

Outpatient  prescription  drugs; 

Mental  health  aervioes,  limited  to  30  fuU 
days  of  inpatient  services  and  30  visits  to 
community  care  center; 

Vision,  hearing  and  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren under  age  13; 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  services; 

Medical  appliances;  and  catastrophic  cov- 
erage. 

Co-payments:  Private  plan:  Deductible  of 
$150  per  person  to  a  maximum  of  three  de- 
ductibles per  family  ($50  per  person  deduc- 
tible for  outpatient  drugs);  co-insurance  of 
25  percent  with  a  maximum  liability  for  total 
cost  sharing  of  $1,600  a  year. 

Public  plan:  Deductible,  co-insurance  and 
maximum  liabUlty  Is  income-related. 
Title:  Adminiatration 

Health  Security  Act — H.R.  22  and  8.  3 

Administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  a  five-member,  full-time  Health  Se- 
curity Board,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serving  under  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  whi(2i 
would  establish  national  benefits  patterns, 
set  standards  of  participation  and  develop 
policy  guidelines.  Regional  and  local  boards 
would  determine  their  own  needs  and  priori- 
ties and  allocate  funds  accordingly.  A  Na- 
tional Health  Security  Council  would  advise 
the  Board. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  2222  and 
S.  444 

An  eleven-member  Health  Insurance  Advi- 
sory Board,  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  establish  minimnm  health  Insurance 
carrier  qualifications  and  develop  programs 
to  maintain  quality  health  care  and  effective 
use  of  health  resources.  Private  Insurance 
carriers  Issue  policies.  State  Insurance  de- 
partments certify  carriers  and  qualified  poli- 
cies. Treasury  Department  processes  tax 
credits.  DUEW  issues  voucher  certificates. 
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National  Health  Care  Act — H.R.  5200  and 
S.  1100 

Employer  plan — administered  by  private 
Insurance  carriers,  under  state  supervision. 
Treasury  Department  determines  tax  status 
of  plan. 

State  plan — administered  by  private  carrier 
under  state  supervision.  Regulations  for  pro- 
gram established  by  DHEW. 
National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act — HJl.  1 

Establishes  a  new  federal  department  to 
administer  the  program  and  National  Health 
Services  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  admlnlstraitve  policy  and  formula- 
tion of  regulations.  Mandatory  State  Healtli 
Commissions  would  Implement  the  program 
and  would  develop  state  health  care  plans, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3353 

Employer  Plan:  Administered  by  private 
Insurance  carriers,  under  state  supervision 
and  DHEW  overview.  "Pools"  for  small  em- 
ployers and  the  self-employed  would  be  es- 
tablished. 

Public  Plan:  Administered  by  private  car- 
rier under  state  supervision.  Regulations  for 
program    established    by    DHEW.    Carriers 
wovUd  participate  In  "pools." 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance  Reform  Act — HJl.  14079  and  S. 

2513 

Catastrophic  Provision  and  Low-Income 
Plan:  Administered  by  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration under  which  private  carriers 
handle  claims  and  pay  providers  for  service. 

Certification  Program:  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  certify  that  health  insiirance  policies 
marketed  by  private  carriers  meet  certain 
standards  of  adequacy.  Penalty  imposed  on 
carriers  if  they  fall  to  market  certified  poli- 
cies. 

Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act — H.R.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Administered  by  the  federal  government 
through  a  new  Independent  Social  Security 
Administration.  Carriers  used  as  Intermedi- 
aries. Employers  with  1,000  or  more  employ- 
ees could  select  carrier  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram on  behalf  of  the  employees. 

Health   benefit   card   would   be    issued   to 
every  Individual  covered  under  the  national 
health  plan  and  the  Medicare  program. 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — H.B. 
12684  and  S.  2970 

Private  plan:  Administered  by  private  in- 
surance carriers  under  state  supervision. 

Public  plan:  Administered  by  private  car- 
rier under  state  supervision.  Federal  govern- 
ment would  establish  eligibility,  prepare 
regiUatlons  and  operate  the  expanded  Medi- 
care program. 

"Employee  "  and  other  lawsuits  and  crim- 
inal penalties  authorized  against  employers 
falling  to  comply  with  requirements. 
Title:  Estimated  Additional  Federal  Cost 
Health  Security  Act — HJl.  22  and  SJ 

$60  billion,  FY  1974- 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — HJl.  2222  and 
S.  444 

$7  billion,  FY  1974. 
National  Health  Care  Act— HJl.  5200  and  S. 
1100 

$7  bUlion,  FY  1974. 
National  HeaJth   Care  Services   Reorganiza- 
tion and  Financing  Act —  HJl.  1 

$18  billion,  FY  1974. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3363 

$3.6  billion,  FY  1975. 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance  Reform  Act — HJl.  14079  and  S. 

2513 

$8.9  bUUon,  FY  1974,  . 
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Comprehensive    National    Health    [nsurance 
Act— H.R.   13870  and  S.  aVfl 

$40  billion.  FY  1975. 
Comprehensive  Health   Insurance  |Act — HJl. 
12684  and  S.  2970 

$5.9  billion.  FY  1975. 

Title:  Financing 
Health  Security  Act — H.R.  22 

Financed  by  federal  taxes  on 
employed  and  unearned  income 
general  revenues:   36  percent  fron 
3.5  percent  on  employers'  entire 
percent  from   a  tax  of   1.0  percen^ 
ployees'  wages  up  to  $15,000  per 
unearned  Income;   2  percent  from 
2.5  percent  on  self-employed 
$15,000  per  year;   and  50  percent 
eral  revenues.  Etoiployers  required 
or  all  of  employees  health  security 
If  sum  of  employer -employee  tax  la 
outlays  for  existing  health  plan 
ences  must  be  paid  by  employer  to 
former  employees  and  survivors. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  $222  and 
S.  444 

Tax  credits  of  10  to  100  percent 
of  a  qualified  health  Insurance 
pending  on  annual  Income  tax 
Federal  voucher  certificates, 
federal  general  revenues,  issued 
with  little  or  no  tax  liabUlty. 

Tax  penalty  equal  to  50  percent 
able  tax  deductions  would  be 
ployers   whose   plans   fall    to   be 
"qualifled  employee  health  care" 

National  Health  Care  Act — H.R 
S.   1100 

Private     plans — employee-emplo^i 
premium  paid  by  employees  and 
with  a  maximum  on   the  employee 
butlon  which  may  be  required  by 
ployer.  Tax  penalty   Imposed   on 
whose  plans  fall  to  meet  the 
the  Act;  penalty  equal  to  50  percent 
able   business  deductions   for   first 
percent  for  second  year  and  100 
each  year  thereafter.  Individual 
holders  pay  entire  premium. 

Public  plan — no  premium 
quired  for  lowest  income  group; 
part   of   premium    paid    by 
amount  varying  according  to  famil^ 
Federal  and  state  governments 
of  costs  from  their  general  revenu^ 

National  Health  Care  Services 

and  Financing  Act — H.R 

Private    plans — employers    wouli . 
quired  to  purchase  for  thetr 
their  families  a  comprehensive  leve: 
fits,  paying  at  least  75  percent  of 
mlum   costs.    Enrolees   who   opt 
would  be  entitled  to  a  10  percent 
sidy  of  their  premiums. 

Public  plan — no  premium 
quired  for  lowest  Income  groups; 
part    of    premium    paid    by 
amount  varying  according  to  famil^ 
Individuals  on  Medicare  would  no 
required    to    pay    premium    for 
benefits.  Federal  Government  to 
of  public  plans  from  general 

National  Health  Standards  Act — fe.  3353 
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Employer  Plan:    Employer -emple^ee 
premiiim  paid  by  employees  and 
with  the  employer  being  required 
more  than  50  percent  of  premiun 

Public  Plan:   Financed  by  federal 
revenues  and  individual  premium 
tions  varying  according  to  family 
Catastrc^bic  Health  Insurance  an<, 

Assistance  Reform  Act — HJi.  140^9 

2513 

Catastrophic  Provision: 

Finance  by  payroll  taxes  on  empldyers, 
ployees  and  self-employed.  Tax  rates 
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ployers,  employees  and  self-employed:  0.3 
percent  Initially,  rising  to  0.4  percent  ulti- 
mately. Taxes  apply  to  first  $13,200  of 
earnings. 

Low-Income  Plan : 

Financed  by  Federal  general  revenues  and 
contributions  by  states. 

Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act— H  Jt.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Financed  by  additional  federal  taxes  on 
employers,  employees,  self-employed,  un- 
earned Income  and  federal  general  revenues: 
3  percent  on  employer  payroll  up  to  $20,000 
a  year:  1  percent  on  employee  wages  up  to 
$20,000  per  year;  2\i  percent  on  self-em- 
ployed and  unearned  Income  up  to  $20,000 
per  year.  Public  assistance  would  be  paid 
from  general  revenues,  plus  a  continuing 
contribution  from  the  states. 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — H.R. 
12684  and  S.  2970 

Private  plan :  Employers  required  to  pur- 
chase plan  for  employees  paying  at  least  65 
percent  of  premium  costs  initially,  Increas- 
ing to  75  percent  after  three  years:  Subsidy 
available  for  employers  whose  payrolls  rise 
by  more  than  3  percent  due  to  compliance. 

Public  plan:  Shared  by  state  and  federal 
government  with  state  share  (25  percent) 
related  to  current  levels  of  state  expendi- 
tures, ability  to  pay  and  anticipated  future 
expenditures.  Limited  individual  and  family 
contribution  required. 

Medicare:  Payroll  taxes  on  employers,  em- 
ployees, and  self-employed  and  general  rev- 
enues, plus  a  small  premium  contribution  by 
beneficiaries. 

Titles  standards  for  providers  of  services 
Health  Security  Act — HJR.  22  and  S.  3 
Same  as  Medicare,  with  additional  require- 
ments; hospitals  cannot  refuse  staff  privi- 
leges to  physicians.  Nursing  homes  must  t^e 
afOliated  with  hospital  which  is  responsible 
for  medical  services  in  homes.  Physicians 
must  meet  national  standards;  major  sur- 
gery performed  only  by  qualifled  speclaUst. 
All  providers:  records  subject  to  review  by 
regional  oflBce.  Also,  can  be  directed  to  add 
or  reduce  services,  and  to  establish  link- 
ages with  other  providers. 

Health   Care  Insurance  Act — B.S..  2222  and 
S.  444 
The  Advisory  Board  is  required  to  develop 
programs  to  maintain  quality  of  care. 

National    Health    Care   Act — HJi.    5200   and 
S.  1100 

Same  as  Medicare. 

National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act — H.R.  1 

Secretary  would  prescribe  standards  of 
quality  and  comprehensiveness,  and  State 
Health  Commissions  would  enforce  such 
standards. 

National  Health  Standards  Act— S.  3353 

Same  requirements  and  standards  as 
Medicare. 

Establishes  a  Presidential  council  to  review 
the  quality  of  federal  health  care  programs 
and  apprise  the  President  and  Congress  of 
their  findings. 

Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act — H.R.  14079  and 
S.  2513 

Same  requirements  and  standards  as 
Medicare. 

Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act— HJl.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Same  requirements  and  standards  as 
Medicare. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — HJt. 
12684  and  S.  2970 

Same  requirements  and  standards  as 
Medicare. 
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Title:  Reimbursement  of  providers  of  services 
Health  Security  Act — H.R.  22  and  S.  3 

National  health  budget  established  and 
funds  allocated,  by  type  of  service,  to  regions 
and  local  areas. 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes:  would  re- 
ceive annual  predetermined  budget  based  on 
reasonable  cost. 

Physicians,  dentists  and  professionals: 
methods  available  are  fee-for-service  based 
on  fee  schedule,  per  capita  payment  for  per- 
sons enrolled,  and  (by  agreement)  full-  or 
part-time  salary.  Payments  for  fee-for-service 
may  be  reduced  if  payment  exceeds  estimates. 

Comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tions and  medical  society  foundations:  per 
capita  payment  for  all  services  (or  budget 
for  Institutional  services).  Can  retain  all  or 
part  of  savings. 

Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  2222  and 
S.  444 

Based  on  usual  and  customary  charges. 

National    Health    Care   Act — H.R.    5200   and 

S.  1100 

Hospitals  and  other  Institutions:  reason- 
able cost  of  services,  based  on  prospectively 
approved  rates.  Hospitals  prepare  budgets 
and  schedule  of  charges  which  are  reviewed 
by  a  State  Commission  responsible  for  es- 
tebllshlng  charges,  subject  to  DHEW  ap- 
proval. 

Physicians  and  dentists:  reasonable 
charges,  based  on  customary  and  prevailing 
rates. 

National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act — H  Jl.  I 

HCC  and  other  provider  charges  fixed 
prospectively  for  a  12-month  period,  subject 
to  Commission  approval. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3353 

Hospital  and  other  institutions:  Reason- 
able cost  of  services,  baeed  on  prospectively 
approved  rates.  Hospitals  prepare  budgets 
and  schedules  of  charges  which  are  reviewed 
by  representatives  of  public  and  private 
payors.  Rates  would  be  uniform  for  all 
payors. 

Physicians    and    other    health    providers: 
Reasonable  charges,  based  on  usual  and  cus- 
tomary rates. 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance    Reform    Act — HJl.    14079    and 

S.  2513 

Same  provisions  as  Medicare. 

Hospital  and  other  Institutions:  reason- 
able costs  of  services. 

Physicians  and  suppliers:  reasonable  costs 
of  services. 

Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act— H  Jl.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes:  prospectivo 
payment  system  with  Incentive  payments  to 
certain  providers. 

Physicians,  dentists  and  professionals:  fee 
schedules  established  by  professions  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Other  items  and  services:  lowest  cost  most 
frequently  available  In  locality. 

Payment  would  not  be  made  to  any  hos- 
pital not  receiving  the  endorsement  of  state 
and  local  health  planning  agencies. 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — HJL 
12684  and  S.  2970 

Hospital  and  other  institutions:  Reason- 
able cost  of  services,  based  on  prospectively 
approved  rates. 

Ph3rsicians  and  other  providers:  Reason- 
able charges,  based  on  amounts  predeter- 
mined by  providers  and  other  Interested 
parties.  Physicians  could,  under  private  plan, 
bill  additional  charges  to  patient  if  patient 
is  notified  beforehand  of  such  additional 
charges. 

All  persons  would  receive  an  identifica- 
tion card  which  would  be  evidence  of  finan- 
cial protection  for  all  covered  services.  Pro- 
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viders  would  accept  the  card  as  evidence  of 
such  coverage  and  would  bill  the  Indicated 
carrier  for  covered  services. 

Title:  Delivery  of  resources 
Health  Security  Act — H.R.  22  and  S.  3 

Health  planning.  DHEW  responsible  for 
health  planning,  in  cooperation  with  state 
planning  agencies. 

Priority  to  be  given  to  development  of 
comprehensive  care  on  ambulatory  basis. 

Health  resources  development  fund:  will 
receive,  ultimately.  6  percent  of  total  Income 
of  programs,  to  be  used  for  Improving  de- 
livery of  health  care  anxl  Increasing  health 
resources. 

Comprehensive  health  service  system; 
could  receive  grants  for  development,  loans 
for  construction,  and  payments  to  offset  op- 
erating deficit. 

Manpower  training:  grants  to  schools  and 
allowances  to  students  for  training  of  phy- 
sicians for  general  practice  and  shortage  sjje- 
clalties,  other  health  occupations,  and  de- 
velopment of  new  kinds  of  health  personnel. 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  2222 
and  S.  444 

The  Federal  Board  is  directed  to  develop 
programs  for  effective  use  of  manpower  and 
resources. 

National  Health  Care  Act — H.R.  5200 
andS.  1100 

Health  planning:  Increased  funding  and 
authority  given  to  state  and  local  planning 
agencies.  Approval  of  planning  agency  re- 
quired before  projects  can  receive  funds  un- 
der Federal  programs.  Also,  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  is  created. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations:  must 
be  made  available  as  an  option  to  persons 
enrolled  in  state  plan  and  employee-employer 
plans  with  employer  pajing  no  more  than 
existing  arrangements. 

Ambulatory  Health  Centers:  grants,  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  for  construction  and 
operation  of  centers. 

Health  manpower:  loans  and  grants  for 
stixlents  and  educational  institutions,  witli 
priority  given  to  shortage  areas. 

NatiMial  Health   Care  Services  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Financing  Act — HJi.  1 

HCCs:  Would  offer  comprehensive  health 
services  to  everyone  in  its  area:  after  the  first 
5  years,  HCC  required  to  offer,  as  an  option, 
services  on  a  capitation  basis  of  payment; 
HCC  can  contract  with  physicians,  dentists, 
nursing  homes,  etc.  for  the  provision  of 
services. 

Health  providers:  physicians,  dentists, 
podiatrists  and  optometrists  In  an  HCC  area 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  practice  as 
members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  HCC 
or  as  affiliated  providers. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3353 
Every  employer  covered  by  the  act  must 
offer  his  employees  the  option  of  enrollment 
In  a  "qualifled"  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation (HMO).  The  employer  would  select 
the  HMO  of  his  choice. 

Health  planning:  Hospitals  required  to 
submit  to  local  health  planning  agencies  all 
proposed  expenditures  which  exceed  $100,- 
000,  change  the  facility's  bed  capacity,  or 
sutistantlally  change  the  facility's  services 
If  the  local  health  planning  agency  finds 
that  such  expenditure  is  Inconsistent  with 
health  needs,  the  hospital  would  not  be  re- 
imbursed for  any  expenditures  made  for  the 
disallowed  expense. 

Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 
Assistance  Reform  Act— HJi.  14079  and 
S.  2513 

No  provision. 
Comprehensive   National   Health   Insurance 
Act— HA.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Establishes  wlthta  DHEW  a  Health  Re- 
sources Board  to  assure  the  avaUablutjr  of 
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services  covered  under  the  program.  One  per- 
cent of  trust  fund  to  be  available  for  this 
pxupose. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — ^H.R. 
12684    and   8.  2970 
All  employers  would  be  required  to  offer 
a  Health  Maintenance  Organization  (HMO) 
option. 

Full-participating  providers:  Agree  to  ac- 
cept reimbursement  through  the  healthcard 
as  payment  in  lull  for  all  patients;  all 
hospitals  would  be  required  to  be  full-partic- 
ipating providers. 

Associate-participating  providers:  Agree  to 
accept  reimbursement  through  the  health- 
card  as  payment  In  full  for  low-income  and 
Medicare  patients  aud  as  payment  for  the 
Insured  amount  of  the  private  plan. 

Non -participating  providers:  Some  pro- 
viders would  not  be  reimbursed  from  any 
approved   plan   for  services  provided. 

Title:  Relationship  to  other  Governmetit 

programs 

Health  Sectirlty  Act— H.R.  22  and  S.3 

Medicare:  abolished. 

Medicaid  and  .'ither  assistance  programs; 
would  not  pay  for  covered  services. 

Other  programs:  most  not  affected. 
Healthcare  Insurance  Act — 
HM.  2222  and  S.  444 

Medicare:   continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
would  not  pay  for  services  under  program. 

Other  programs :  most  not  affected. 
National  Health  Care  Act — 
H.R.  5200  and  S.  1100 

Medicare:  continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid:  limited  to  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled. 

Other  programs,  most  not  affected. 
National   Health   Care  Services  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Financing  Act — HJt.  1 

Medicare:  continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
would  not  pay  tot  services  under  program. 

Other  programs,  most  not  affected. 
National  Health  Standards  Act — 
S.  3353 

Medicare :  continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid:  repealed. 

Other  programs:  most  not  affected. 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance    Reform    Act — H.R.    14079    and 

S.  2513 

Medicare :  continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid:  would  be  replaced  by  new  medi- 
cal assistance  plan  for  low-Income  people. 

Other  programs :  most  not  affected. 
Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act— H.R.   13870  and  S.  3286 

Medicare:  expanded  to  Include  outpatient 
prescription  drugs  and  long-term  care. 

Medicaid:  repealed. 

Other  programs ;  most  not  affected. 

Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Ac'.. — 
H.R.  12684  and  S.  2970 

Medicaid:  Terminated  except  for  certain 
services  not  covered  by  the  act. 

Medicare:  would  l>e  retained  for  the  aged. 

Other  programs:  most  not  affected. 
Title:  Sponsors 

Health  Security  Act — ^H.R.  22  and  8.  3 

Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance; 
AFL-CIO;  UA'W;  American  PubUc  Health 
Association;  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.) 
and  70  House  members;  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  and  20  Senators. 
Health  Care  Insurance  Act — H.R.  2222  and 
S.  444 

American  Medical  Association;  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Pulton  (D-Tenn.)  and  157  House  mem- 
bers; Sen.  Vance  HarUce  (D-Ind.)  and  18 
Senators. 
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National  Health  Care  Act — H.R.  5200  and  8. 
1100 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America; 
Rep.  Omar  Burleson  (D-Tex.)  and  42  House 
m«ml>ers;  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D.-N.H.) 
and  4  Senators. 

National  Health  Care  Services  Reorganization 
and  Financing  Act — H.R.  1 

American  Hospital  Association;  Rep.  Al 
Ullman  (D-Ore.)  and  13  House  members. 

National  Health  Standards  Act — S.  3353 

Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States;   Senator  Paul  Fanln  (R-Arlz.) 
Catastrophic  Health  Insurance  and  Medical 

Assistance  Reform  Act — H.R.  14079  and  S. 

2513 

Sen.  Russell  Long  (D-La.)  and  22  Senators. 

Rep.  Joe  Waggonuer  (D-La  ) 
Comprehensive    National    Health    Insurance 
Act — HJi.  13870  and  S.  3286 

Senator  Edward  M.   Kennedy    (D-Mass. i; 
Representative  WUbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.) 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  Act — H.R. 
12684  and  S.  2970 

Nixon  Administration;  Representatives 
Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  (by  request)  and  Her- 
man Schneebell  (R-Penn.);  Senator  Bob 
Packwood  (R-Ore.). 


BIESTER    RELEASES    RESULTS    OF 
CONSTITUENT  POLL 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  to  the  Record  the  re- 
sults of  my  eighth  annual  constituent 
questionnaire. 

The  survey  was  distributed  postal  pa- 
tron in  the  second  week  of  April  in  Bucks 
County  and  the  portions  of  eastern 
Montgomery  County  comprising  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  format  of  the  questionnaire  allows 
the  respondent  the  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate the  intensity  of  his  or  her  feeling  on 
various  issues  beyond  a  simple  yes-or- 
no  answer.  I  experimented  with  this  ap- 
proach last  year.  Not  only  has  it  been 
very  well  received  by  my  constituents  but 
it  makes  the  results  more  meaningful  to 
me. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who  also 
utilize  constituent  questionnaires  will 
agree,  such  an  imdertaking  plays  a  very 
constructive  role  in  the  communication 
process  between  citizens  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. Beyond  offering  residents 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  views 
known  on  the  necessarily  limited  number 
of  Issues  covered,  it  serves  to  encourage 
additional  comments  on  the  subjects  cov- 
ered or  on  other  issues  of  concern  to 
them. 

Many  of  the  issues  covered  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire will  be  receiving  congressional 
consideration  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  opinions  expressed  by 
my  constituents  on  these  most  Important 
matters. 

The  results  follow:  s 
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Results  or  the  1974  Concretion ai. 

Questionnaire 

(In  percent) 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    CONTROI|B 

1.  The  President's  authority 
wage  and  price  controls  expires 
Which  one  of  the  following  would 

( 1 )  Terminate  all  wage  and  prlc< 
28. 

(2)  Maintain    controls    only    1 
greatest  Increases — 40. 

(3)  Firm  controls  across  the 

HEALTH    INSURANCE 

2.  With  regard  to  health  insur4nce  cover- 


continue 
iprll  30th. 
you  favor? 
controls — 


I  tx)ard 


areas    of 
1—32. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

age,  which  action  should  the  government 
take? 

( 1 ,  Provide  Federal  coverage  for  all  basic 
health  needs  Including  preventive  care— 40. 

(2)  Provide  Federal  coverage  only  for  major 
Illnesses  or  long-term  serious  illnesses — 43. 

<3)  None— 17. 

3.  If  a  health  insurance  program  were  en- 
acted, how  should  It  be  financed? 

( 1 )  Primarily  from  general  revenues  of 
Federal  government— 41. 

(2)  Primarily  from  shared  employee-em- 
ployer contributions — 34. 

( 3 )  Primarily  through  tax  credits  for  those 
voluntarily  subscribing  to  private  plans — 25. 
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THE   PRESIDKNT 

4.  With  regard  to  the  President's  srtatus. 
which  most  closely  reflects  your  view  of  the 
President  at  this  time? 

(1)  He  Is  not  chargeable  with  any  impeach- 
able offense — 15. 

(2)  May  be  chargeable  with  some  wrong- 
doing but  should  not  be  impeached — 22. 

(3)  He  Is  chargeable  with  wrongdoing  and 
should  resign — 16. 

(4)  He  is  chargeable  with  wrongdoing  and 
should  be  impeached  by  the  House  and  tried 
by  the  Senate — 40. 

(6)  Uncertain — 7. 


Un- 
Strong  cer-  Strong 

no     No     tain      Yes  yes 


WHAT    ACTION    SHOULD    CONGRESS    TAKE 
FOLLOWING  AREAS 

ENERGY  AND  CONSERVATION 


IN    THE 


supply, 


aner  fall 


systems?, 
emission 


5.  Require  by  law  complete  oil  company  profit. 

and  resource  data? 

6.  Terminate  year-round  daylight  saving  tii 

19747 .. 

7.  Provide  operating  subsidies  for  mass  transil 

8.  Postpone      implementation      of      auto 

standards? . 

9.  Delay  implementation  of  air-quality  standarfs  to  per- 

mit use  of  high-sulfur  fuels? 

10.  Accelerate  research  and  development  of  enfrgy  from 

nonfossil  fuels? 

U.  Regulate  the  oil  companies  as  public  utilitiei 
12.  Initiate  coupon  gas  rationing?....- 


2S  21 

9  8 

30  23 

29  27 


1 
13 


1 

14 


58      25 


TAX  REFORM 


13.  Limit  deduction  provided  U.S.  companie: 

abroad  for  taxes  paid  by  them  to  ton 
ments? 

14.  Allow  tax  credits  for  higher  education  tuition  f  xpcnses? 


irei  ;n 


situated 
govern- 


5 
11 


10 
8 

11 

14 

2 
9 
9 


12 
5 


18 

19 
36 

21 

20 

25 
19 
5 


27 
32 


72 

25 
39 

15 

10 

71 

45 

3 


15.  Impose  a  more  effective  minimum  taxpayment  in  high- 

income  brackets? 

16.  Allow  tax  credits  for  portion  of  rent  applicable  to  prop- 

erty tax? 

17.  Provide  deductions  for  costs  of  commuting  by  mass 

transit? _   

18.  Increase  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions? 

19.  Terminate  the  oil  depletion  allowance? 

20.  Reduce  social  security  taxes,  making  up  diHerence 

from  geneial  levenues? 

21.  Provide  credits  to  elderly  for  property  taxes  and  rent?. 

22.  Provide  tax  credits  for  nonpublic  elementary  and 

secondary  education  expenses? 

23.  Impose  a  graduated  tax  on  new  cars  based  on  their 

size  and  gas  mileage  per  gallon? 

ELECTION  REFORM 

24.  More  strict  accounting  of  cnntribution  receipts  and 

expenditures  and  more  stringent  enforcement  of 
campaign  laws? . 

25.  Establish  partial  public  financing  of  Federal  campaigns 

with  a  prohibition  on  larger  private  contributions?..  . 

26.  Establish  general  public  Financing  with  a  prohibition  on 

private  contributions? 

27.  Limit  campaign  expenditures  in  Federal  campaigns? 


Un- 

Strong 

cer- 

Strong 

no 

No 

tain 

Yes 

yes 

3 

4 

3 

21 

69 

13 

14 

17 

32 

24 

24 

21 

9 

27 

19 

7 

10 

10 

27 

46 

7 

9 

22 

20 

42 

22 

24 

16 

19 

19 

2 

3 

3 

35 

57 

34 

19 

7 

19 

21 

26 

17 

10 

22 

25 

1 

1 

2 

17 

79 

17 

12 

9 

24 

38 

25 
2 

22 
2 

13 
3 

14 
24 

26 
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BAN  THE   HANDGUN -L 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BlfGHAM 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  13, 


REPRESENT  ATIVES 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  kdepress- 
ingly  familiar  event  was  replayed  last 
Thursday  night  in  Queens,  N.Y,  A  trivial 
tu-gument  exploded  into  serioui  violence, 
because  of  the  availability  of  a  handgun. 

Senseless  shootings  like  this  :  emind  us 
once  again  of  the  need  for  a  co  nprehen 
sive  Federal  gun  control  law  to 
private   possession  of   handguns 
stringent  local  laws,  such  as 
City's,  are  rendered  ineffectua 
standards  elsewhere  are  lax 

Unfortunately,  incidents  lilao 
last  week  receive  only  passini 
and  fail  to  evoke  any  public  dc  mand 
firearms  restrictions.  The  natio  tial 
or  for  gun  control  which  aris4s 
President  or  other  notable  is 
plies  a  disturbing  double  standard 
life  of  each  citizen  is  no  less  pi  ecious 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
the  June  7  edition  of  the  New 
relating  this  latest  episode  of 
handgun  violence : 

A  Paxkinc  Row  Ends  in  Sh6otinc 
(By   Richard   Schwartz) 

A  Queens  man  and  his  son  were 
today  In  a  dispute  over  a  parking 
the  son's  Elmhurst  home. 

Police  said  Macevonlo  Luna,  6 
son,  Estanisclao,  26,  were  shot  by  a 
-shortly  before   1  a.m.  In  an 
a  p2krklng  spot  the  son  had  taken 

Police  said  the  two  were  shot  by  James 
Bums,  62,  of  37-38  104th  St.  Coro  m,  as  they 


were  walking  away  from  the  son's  car,  which 
Burns  bad  asked   them  to  move. 

The  elder  Luna,  of  42-43  Elbertson  Ct.,  and 
his  son,  of  42-09  Junction  Blvd.,  were  both  In 
Elmhurst  Hospital,  where  the  father  was  re- 
ported In  critical  condition  with  four  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  body  and  Estanlsclao  was 
in  serious  condition,  shot  twice  In  the  leg. 

Burns  was  charged  with  two  counts  of  at- 
tempted murder.  Police  said  they  recovered  a 
.38-callber  revolver  from  the  scene. 


LITHUANIANS 


anian-American  Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  seeks  four  policy  changes 
which  we  can  strongly  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enact.  These  include  lowering 
of  excessive  tariffs  on  gifts  to  those  re- 
siding in  the  Baltic  States;  a  more  rea- 
sonable tourist  visa  limit;  elimination  of 
unreasonable  tourist  travel  restrictions, 
and  provision  for  Lithuanians  to  immi- 
grate as  provided  for  by  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  us  work  for  these  concessions 
and  let  us  continue  to  work  and  pray  for 
a  free  Lithuania. 
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HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  15,  Lithuanians  will  commemo- 
rate the  forcible  annexation  of  their 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  and 
the  subsequent  deportation  of  their 
countrymen  to  Siberian  concentration 
camps.  As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  condemn 
any  action  which  would  deprive  a  people 
of  their  right  to  self-government.  Un- 
fortunately, our  pleas  for  a  free  Lithua- 
nia have  been  ignored  through  the  years. 
While  we  strive  for  detente,  let  us  not 
forget  captive  peoples.  In  our  hearts  we 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  re- 
lease its  grip  on  these  people  without  a 
fight,  something  to  be  avoided  in  these 
times  of  imeasy  atomic  peace.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  does  want  the  approval 
and  trade  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  and  facing  our  censure,  may  be 
willing  to  make  concessions.  The  Lithu- 


INDIA'S  NUCLEAR  WEAPONRY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thv^sday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  is  deeply  concerned, 
and  properly  so  by  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  developing  and  ex- 
ploding a  nuclear  weapon. 

Pakistan  shares  a  long  and  common 
border  with  India  and  only  recently 
fought  a  short  but  bitter  war  with  India, 
the  rei>ercussions  of  which  will  long  be 
felt  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Government  which,  through 
the  years,  has  bilked  the  American  peo- 
ple out  of  some  $10  billion  debars  and 
handed  it  over  to  India,  ought  to  be 
equally  ccwicemed  for  different  reasons. 
Americans  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
outpouring  of  their  dollars  would  alle- 
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viate  at  least  some  of  the  widespread 
poverty  and  malnutrition  that  brings 
death  to  thousands  of  Indians  each  year, 
and  that  It  would  be  an  Incentive  to 
India's  Government  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  to  at  least  a  subsistence  level. 

Instead,  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
is  willing  to  watch  the  citizens  of  her 
country  starve  while  the  Government 
develops  costly  nuclear  bombs.  With 
whom  does  India  plan  to  go  to  war?  This 
is  the  grave  question  for  which  Pakistan 
seeks  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  printing  in 
the  Record  t*ie  Aide  Memoire  issued  by 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  followed  by 
a  communication  of  the  date  of  June  5, 
1974,  from  Prime  Minister  Zulflkar  Ali 
Bhutto  of  Pakistan,  to  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  of  India,  seeking  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  India's  development  of 
nuclear  weaponry: 

Aide  Memoke 

In  the  light  of  India's  detonation  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb  the  United  States  of  America's 
and  Canada's  long  standing  collaboration 
with  India  in  the  nucleikP  field  has  raised  a 
number  of  Immediate  Issues  apart  from  Its 
effect  on  the  fabric  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

(i)  In  which  reactor  was  the  plutonlum  for 
the  Indian  nuclear  bomb  produced  and  from 
where  was  the  heavy  water  for  this  reactor 
obtained  from? 

India  has  the  following  reactors  in  opera- 
tion or  nearing  completion: 

(a)  Apsara  one  MW  pool  type  research 
reactor  at  Trombay  critical  since  August 
1956. 

(b)  Indian  designed  Zerllna  zero  power 
heavy  water  experimental  reactor  (400  watt) 
critical  since  January  1961  at  Trombay. 

(c)  Pumima  zero  power  plutonlum  fast 
fueled  reactor. 

(d)  Two  power  reactors  at  Tarapur  near 
Bombay  supplied  by  the  U.S.A.  These  are 
boiling  light  water  type  moderated  reactors 
utilizing  enriched  uraniviin,  developing  190 
MW  each  and  have  been  both  critical  since 
rebruary  1969. 

(e)  Cirus  research  reactor  at  Trombay  sup- 
plied by  Canada  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 
This  natural  uranium  heavy  water  reactor 
of  40  MW  power  has  been  critical  since  July 
10th,  1960. 

(f)  Two  Canadian  designed  and  sxipplied 
CANDU  type  natural  uranium  heavy  water 
power  retictors  at  Dlna  Partap  Sagar  in  Ra- 
Jasthan.  Power  output  200  MW  each.  RAPP  I 
became  critical  In  1971.  RAPP  II  is  now  com- 
plete. 

(h)  Two  reactors,  MAPS  1  and  2,  CANDU- 
type  natural  uranium  heavy  water,  output 
200  MW  each  nearing  completion  at  Kalpak- 
kam  near  Madras. 

India  has  also  announced  plans  to  build 
power  reactors  of  600  MW  size  near  New 
Delhi  and  In  Uttar  Pradesh.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  the  Government  of 
India  In  Its  report  of  1970  "Atomic  Energy 
and  Space  Research  a  Profile  for  the  Decade 
1970-80"  has  outlined  as  stage  1  of  Its  nu- 
clear power  strategy  the  building  up  of  plu- 
tonlum stocks  which  will  be  used  in  stage  1 
In  Fast  Breeder  Reactors  to  breed  yet  more 
fissionable  material,  uranium-233  and  plu- 
tonlum. 

Of  the  reactors  which  are  now  critical 
only  the  Canadian  Cirus  reactor  at  Trom- 
bay Is  completely  unsafeguarded.  For  a  short 
time  after  Its  crltlcality  this  reactor  used 
Canadian  fuel  and  was  subject  to  some  form 
of  Canadian  Inspection.  From  then  on  the 
reactor  used  Indian  fuel  and  Canada  relied 
upon  Article  m  of  the  India-Canada  Agree- 
ment on  CIR  Trombay  Reactor  of  AprU  28, 
1956  which  states  "The  Goyemment  of  In- 
dia will  ensure  that  the  reactor  and  any  prod- 
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ucts  resulting  from  Its  use  will  be  employed 
for  peaceful  pmposes  only."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  nuclear  weapon 
device  and  a  so-called  peaceful  nuclear  de- 
vice and  Canada  made  known  this  interpre- 
tation to  India.  It  is  clear  that  the  plutonl- 
um employed  in  India's  bomb  could  only 
have  come  from  the  Canadian  reactor  and 
was  then  refined  In  India's  plutonlum  sepa- 
ration plant  which  has  been  operating  since 
1964.  The  President  of  Canada's  Atomic  En- 
ergy Control  Board  Mr.  D.  C.  Hurst  .leems  in 
his  statement  of  May  23rd,  1974  lo  agree 
with  this  Inevitable  assessment. 

The  Canadian  reactor  at  Trombay  is  de- 
pendent upon  heavy  water  supplies.  The 
US  supplied  power  reactors  at  Tarapur  did 
not  become  operational  until  1969.  Article 
9  of  the  India-US  Agreement  for  Purchase 
of  Heavy  Water  of  March  16,  1956,  states 
".  .  .  the  heavy  water  sold  hereunder  shall 
be  for  use  only  in  India  by  the  Government 
in  connection  with  research  into  and  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
shall  be  retained  by  Government  and  by 
other  parties  authorised  by  the  Government 
to  receive  it,  and  not  re-sold  or  otherwise 
distributed." 

(11)  What  are  the  parameters  of  India's 
strategic  stockpile  of  plutonlum  as  It  now 
exists  in  its  two  modes — completely  unsafe- 
guarded — relatively  safeguarded  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  what  factor  of  projection  can 
now  be  foreseen? 

As  a  rule  of  thumb  a  CANDU  reactor  util- 
izing natural  uranium  produces  0.9  grams  of 
plutonitim  per  megawatt  in  one  day.  Most 
reactors  are  in  operation  300  days  a  year. 
Hence  the  Trombay  reactor  running  for  300 
days  a  year  with  a  high  ratio  of  PU  239  to 
total  plutonlum  would  produce  10.8  kilo- 
grams In  one  year.  By  now  a  stockpile  of 
about  152  kilogrmas  of  unsafeguarded  plu- 
tonlum should  be  available  to  India.  A  "stra- 
tegically significant  quantity"  of  nuclear  ma- 
terial would  be  its  critical  mass,  as  a  sphere 
of  the  material  in  metallic  form,  inside  a 
thick  tamper  of  beryllium.  This  would  of 
course  only  apply  if  the  technology  for  an 
implosion  type  bomb  as  opposed  to  gun  type 
bomb  was  applicable.  India's  explosion  of  May 
18,  1974  resulted  from  a  plutonlum  type  im- 
plosion device.  The  lowest  published  critical 
mass  for  plutonlum  is  four  kilograms.  In- 
dia's plutonlum  stockpile  of  the  unsafe- 
guarded  mode  corresponds  to  the  potential 
for  making  38  atom  bombs. 

The  Canadian  reactors,  RAPP  I  and  RAPP 
n  have  the  potential  of  producing  108  kilo- 
grams of  plutonlum  a  year.  For  the  present 
this  amount  is  subject  to  the  Trilateral  Safe- 
guards Agreement  between  India,  Canada 
and  the  lAE.  The  MAP  1,  MAP  2  reactors  at 
Kalpakkah  which  will  soon  become  critical 
will  also  produce  at  least  108  kilograms  of 
plutonlum  a  year — 27  potential  atom  bombs. 
Both  the  MAP  reactors  are  not  subject  to  any 
safeguards.  The  two  projected  500  megawatt 
reactors  will  produce  annually,  once  critical, 
270  kilograms  of  plutonixim — 67  potential 
atom  bombs.  Beyond  1980  India's  stage  2  and 
stage  3  of  Its  nuclear  strategy  envisages  a 
number  of  Fast  Breeder  reactors  and  Thori- 
um Breeders,  the  first  Fast  Breeder  Test  Re- 
actor Is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1976 
and  there  are  plans  to  build  a  Fast  Breeder 
prototype  reactor  of  200  megawatt  output  in 
1977.  The  rate  of  operation  of  these  projected 
Breeder  reactors  coupled  with  the  "doubling" 
time  achieved  will  become  a  function  of  as- 
sessing the  second  stage  of  India's  proliferat- 
ing stockpiles  of  fissionable  material. 

(ill)  What  safeguards  are  now  in  operation, 
do  they  have  any  inherent  weaknesses,  are 
they  subject  to  a  time  limitation  and  does  a 
workable  international  IA£A  system  now 
exist  which  could  embrace  unsafeguarded  fa- 
culties? 

The  Tr  mbay  reactor  Is  completely  unsafe- 
guarded.  The  U.S.  supplied  reactors  at  Tara- 
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pur  are  covered  under  Articles  VI-A,  Vl-B-2, 
VI-B-4  and  particularly  VII-A-1  of  the 
India-U.S.  Agreement  for  Tarapur  Reactor  of 
Aug\ist  8,  1963.  There  could  be  some  semantic 
differences  of  Interpretation  of  Article  VIl- 
A-l  which  speaks  only  of  atomic  weapons  and 
military  pvirposes.  However,  since  these  reac- 
tors use  enriched  uranium  the  end  product 
as  opposed  to  various  articles  of  equipment 
does  not  readliy  lend  itself  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  weapons  grade  fissionable  material. 

RAPP  I  and  RAPP  II  are  governed  by  Sec- 
tion ll-C(I)  of  the  Trilateral  Agreement 
which  states  that  such  nuclear  materials 
produced  in  or  the  use  of  such  nuclear  ma- 
terials shall  be  subject  to  Implementation  by 
the  Agency  of  the  safeguards  provisions  of 
this  Agreement.  The  IAEA  of  course  has  no 
physical  power  of  ensuring  controls  against 
unauthorized  diversion  and  basically  such 
agreements  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Section  27  of  the  Trilateral 
Agreement  states  that  it  shall  remain  In 
force  for  initial  period  of  five  years  and  shall 
stand  extended  automatically  thereafter  un- 
less terminated  by  any  party  either  at  the 
end  of  the  first  five  years  period  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  upon  six  months  prior  notice. 
Hence  theoretically  the  Trilateral  Agreement 
of  June  1971  can  be  revoked  by  India  after 
five  years  and  six  months.  The  plutonlum 
produced  after  this  hypothetical  termination 
would  be  completely  unsafeguarded.  Further- 
more it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  IAEA,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Agreement,  would 
safeguard  the  considerable  amounts  already 
produced  whilst  the  agreement  was  In  force 
and  how  it  would  safeguard  by  pursuit  the 
additional  plutonlum  bred  from  this  amount 
in  other  unsafeguarded  breeder  reactors. 

An  IAEA  safeguards  system  does  exist. 
Pakistan's  KANUPP  reactor,  for  instance.  Is 
subject  to  IAEA  safeguards.  Any  country 
which  Is  sincere  in  Its  desire  to  use  nuclear 
energy  only  tor  peaceful  pvirposes  should 
have  no  difficulty  In  placing  all  Its  reactors, 
separation  plants,  enrichment  plants,  gaseous 
diffusion  or  gas  centrifuge,  and  fissionable 
stockpiles  under  IAEA  safeguards. 

(iv)  Though  the  Indian  nuclear  explosion 
of  May  18,  1974,  makes  the  issue  of  motiva- 
tion now  academic,  can  an  empirical  study 
of  India's  acknowledged  nuclear  and  space 
research  programme  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  alms  are  entirely  peaceful? 

The  question  of  peaceful  uses  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  Article  V  of  the 
TYeaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.  "Each  party  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  take  appropriate  measures  to  en- 
sure that,  in  accordance  with  this  Treaty, 
under  appropriate  international  observation 
and  through  appropriate  International  pro- 
cedures, potential  benefits  from  any  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will 
be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  a  non-dls- 
crimlnatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to 
such  Parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used 
will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development.  Non- 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  such  benefits,  pur- 
suant to  a  special  international  agreement  or 
agreements,  through  an  appropriate  interna- 
tional body  with  adequate  representation  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  States.  Negotiations  on 
this  subject  shall  commence  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  the  Treaty  enters  into  force.  Non- 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the  Treaty 
so  desiring  may  also  obtain  such  benefits  pur- 
suant to  bilateral  agreements." 

The  wellspring  of  India's  nuclear  pro- 
gramme is  apparent  In  the  Preamble  to  the 
Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  cre- 
ating the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
1958.".  .  .  The  special  requirements  of  atom- 
ic energy  the  newness  of  the  field,  the  stra- 
tegic nattire  of  Its  activities  and  Its  Interna- 
tional and  political  significance  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  devising  such  an  organlsa- 
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tlon.  .  .  ."  India's  nuclear  progn 
been  characterised  by  the  desiro 
completely  unsafeguarded  reacto:  s 
logic  behind  an  unsafeguarded 
be   able   to  produce   a   nuclear 
capability   has   now   been 
India.  It  is  universally  recognise< 
is  no  difference  between  a  nuc 
and  a  so  called  peaceful  nuclear 
same  device  which  might  move 
tons    of   earth    could    also    be 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 

Nuclear  weapons  can  be  mad< 
tonium.  high-eru-iched  uranium 
um-233.  High-enriched  uranium 
usually  been  obtained  for  wi 
from  extremely  expensive 
plants.  An  alternative  potential 
obtaining  n-235  lies  in  the  dev 
the    gas    centrifuge    process 
ten  year  plan  of  1970  estimated 
developing    this   process   to   be 
million  for  the  period  1970-1980 
wala,  who  was  then  Technical 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  obs ; 
published   analysis  of  the  1970 
report: 

"The  difBculty  is  that  both 
trifuge  and  the  fast  breeder 
undeveloped  even  in  the  advanced 
of  the  world.  In  knowledgeable 
felt   that  the  gas  centrifuge 
cost  around  (200  million  and  it; 
ment     would    be    unjustifiable, 
products  are  exported.   .  .  .  Even 
breeder    reactors   appear   on    the 
aggregate   denumd   for   plutoniui  a 
rlched  uranium  would  not  Justiljy 
such    a    large   sum   on   one 
vnless  of  course,  the  country  In 
in  for  nuclear  explosives  even 
purposes."  Uranium  233  is 
clear  reactors  containing  thorlun 
vast  reserves  of  thorium  and  the 
aim   of   its   nuclear   programme 
nuclear  power  generation  as  soon 
on  thorium  rather  than  uranlun  i 
was  explained   by  the  late  head 
AEC   in   his  lecture   "On   the 
Atomic    Power    Development    in 
the  Indian  Atomic  Energy 
livered  on  September  6,  1957.  In 

In    analysing    India's    delivery 
and    Its   rapidly   developing 
acquiring    medium    range 
with  the  external  help  it  is  recei 
field,  it  sufDces  to  examine  the 
report    of    1970.    Atomic    Energy 
Research   a  Profile  for  the 
presented  by  Chairman  Sarabhai 
this  report  entitled  "Space 
Inter-alia: 

"The  subject  of  exploration  of 
was  allocated  in  1961  to  the 
Atomic    Energy.  ...  In    1965 
Energy  Commission  approved  the 
of  the  Space  Science  and  Tech 
(SSTC)    .  .  .  The  most  important 
Space    Science   &    Technology 
develop  indigenously  a  satellite 
billty.  .  .  .  The  first  launch   tha 
attempted   In   1974  would  be  to 
near  circular  orbit  at  about  400 
lite  of  about  30  kg.  The  launc 
being    designed,    designated    SL' ' 
have  four  stages  and  would  we 
Imately  20  tons.  The  length  of 
would  be  about  21  meters, 
be  followed  in  the  period  1975-79 
launch  vehicles  using  more  powi 
and  it  Is  the  objective  of  the  Spac^ 
Technology  Centre  to  develop  by 
the  1970's  a  launch  vehicle  capabl 
a   1200  kg.  satellite  into 
at  40.000  km.  This  Is  the  type  o: 
which  Is  needed  to  fully  exploit,  i 
the  vast  potential  arising  from  t 
applications    of    space    science 
nology.  .  .  ." 

(V)   What  has  been  and  what 
cost  of  India's  nuclear  weapons 
programme? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  UN  Secretary-General's  expert  report 
on  "The  Effects  of  the  Possible  Use  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  the  Security  and  Economic 
Implications  for  States  of  the  Acquisition  and 
Further  Development  of  these  Weapons",  of 
October  1967  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
$5600  million  over  10  years  to  build  up  a 
small,  high  quality  nuclear  force  consisting 
at  the  end  of  the  first  5  year  period  of  15-20 
nuclear  weapons  and  10-15  bombers,  and  in- 
cluding at  the  end  of  the  10  year  period  20- 
30  thermonuclear  weapons.  100  intermediate- 
range  missiles  and  2  missile-launching  nu- 
clear submarines.  The  report  estimated  that 
a  "modest"  nuclear  capability  consisting  of 
100  Plutonium  warheads.  30-50  Jet  bomber 
aircraft  and  50  medium-range  missiles  in  soft 
emplacements  would  cost  $1.7  billion  over  10 
years.  The  cost  estimates  were  based  on  the 
situation  developing  in  an  industrialised 
country,  it  being  understood  that  the  cost 
for  either  programme  would  increase  if  ap- 
plied to  developing  countries.  It  was  further 
understood  that  there  would  also  be  the  prac- 
tically unavoidable  risk  of  escalating  costs 
inherent  in  the  mechanism  of  the  arms  race. 

Without  going  into  the  pre-1970  costs  of 
India's  nuclear  capability  and  delivery  pro- 
gramme and  without  Including  the  cost  of 
India's  existing  Jet  bomber  capability  the 
most  conservative  estimate  of  overt  costs  for 
the  period  1970-1975  and  the  pjeriod  1975- 
1980  Is  contained  in  the  annexed  cost  esti- 
mates for  India's  Atomic  B^nergy  Programme' 
and  Space  Research  Programme  contained  in 
the  1970  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Report, 

fin  millions  of  doltars| 
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1970-75 

1975-80 

1970-80 

AE  programme. 

SR  proiramme 

500 

85 

1,212.5 
131.0 

1,712.5 
216.0 

Total 

Annual  average 

585 

117 

1,343.5 
268.7  . 

1,928.5 

The  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Rep>ort  does  not  of  course  address  itself  to 
the  cost  factors  Inherent  in  the  actual  build- 
ing of  nuclear  bombs  and  to  the  production 
as  opposed  to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  of  delivery  systems  missiles. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  the  acquisition  by  India 
of  a  nuclear  capability  is  of  grave  concern 
to  the  international  community  and  in  par- 
ticular to  India's  neighbours.  It  has  been 
noted  that  Sections  119  and  120  of  Public 
Law  91-194  and  Chapter  1  Section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-269,  address  themselves  to  the 
question  of  the  acquisition  of  sophisticated 
weapon  systems  by  countries  and  the  rele- 
vance of  such  acquisitions  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Text  of  the  Reply  or  the  Pbime  Minister 
or   Pakistan   to  the   Prime  Minister   or 
India  Dated  June  5,  1974 
Dear  Madam  Prime  Minister:  Thank  you 

for  your  message  of  May  22. 

2.  We  have  taken  note  of  your  assurance 
that  you  remain  fully  committed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  resources  for 
peaceful  purposes  only  and  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  condemn  the  military  use  of  nuclear 
energy  as  a  threat  to  humanity. 

3.  You  will,  however,  appreciate  that  It  is 
a  question  not  only  of  intentions  but  of 
capabilities.  As  you  know,  in  the  past  we 
received  many  assurances  from  India  which 
regrettably  remained  unhonoured.  India's 
categorical  assurance  regarding  a  plebiscite 
in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  in  order  to  enable 
its  p>eople  to  freely  decide  their  future  is  the 
most  outstanding  example. 

4.  It  is  well  established  that  the  testing  of 
a  nuclear  device  is  no  different  from  the 
detonation  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Given  this  Indisputable  fact,  bow  is  It  pos- 
sible for  our  fears  to  be  assuaged  by  mere 
assurances,  assurances  which  may  In  any  case 


be  Ignored  In  subsequent  years.  Govern- 
ments change,  as  do  notional  attitudes.  But 
the  acquisition  of  capability,  which  has  di- 
rect and  immediate  military  consequences, 
becomes  a  permanent  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with.  I  need  hardly  recall  that  no  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state.  Including  India,  consid- 
ered mere  declarations  of  intent  as  sufficient 
to  ensure  their  security  in  the  nuclear  age. 
Furthermore,  the  Indian  nuclear  explosion 
Is  an  event  which  cannot  be  viewed  In  isola- 
tion from  Its  surrounding  circumstances. 
Your  rapidly  developing  programme  for  ac- 
quiring medium-range  missiles  and  with 
external  assistance,  placing  a  satellite  in  or- 
bit, thus  obtaining  a  delivery  system  for  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  your  projected  building 
of  a  nuclear  navy  are  most  pertinent  in  this 
context.  These  are  matters  of  concern  not 
only  to  Pakistan  but  to  all  countries  which 
border  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

6.  Pakistan's  reaction  to  India'&puclear  ex- 
plosion is,  therefore.  In  no  way  abnormal  or 
disproportionate.  Indeed  our  reaction  is 
shared  by  practically  all  Impartial  opinion 
throughout  the  world.  Pakistan  has  addi- 
tional reasons  for  a  unique  anxiety  because 
no  two  among  the  five  nuclear-weapon 
states,  nor  anyone  of  them  and  a  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state,  have  been  Involved  In  the 
kind  of  confrontation  and  unresolved  dis- 
putes which  have  bedeviled  relations  be- 
t\w^n  India  and  Pakistan.  You  have  men- 

■^^toned.  rightly  too,  that  agreements  between 
ImHa  and  Pakistan,  worked  out  during  the 
last  t^  years,  were  reached  on  the  basis  of 
absolute  equality.  However,  the  fact  cannot 
be  dismissed  that  these  agreements  were  but 
a  sequel  to  the  act  of  armed  Intervention 
by  India  which  brought  about  the  dismem- 
berment of  Pakistan. 

7.  You  have  referred  to  the  economic  com- 
pulsions behind  your  nuclear  test.  Since  Pak- 
istan faces  economic  problems  broadly  of  the 
same  kind  as  India,  we  cannot  be  unsympa- 
thetic to  attempts  at  achieving  a  break- 
through in  their  solution.  No  one  can  dis- 
agree with  the  proposition  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy can  be  an  Immense  boon.  But  one  can 
have  access  to  nuclear  technology  and  nu- 
clear power  without  having  to  conduct  nu- 
clear explosions.  In  fact,  it  has  been  made 
entirely  possible  for  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  to  use  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful 
application  under  procedures  of  Interna- 
tional control.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  a  developing  country  like 
India  should  choose  to  divert  immense  re- 
sources to  the  acquisition  of  a  nuclear- 
weap>on  capability  when  these  could  be  uti- 
lized for  the  alleviation  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease. 

8.  Our  policy  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  to  make  every  effort  to  establish  rela- 
tions between  India  and  Pakistan  on  a  ra- 
tional neighbourly  basis.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  deflected  from  that  policy,  as  I  said  in 
my  statement  in  Lahore  on  the  19th  of  last 
month.  Your  nuclear  explosion,  however,  in- 
troduced an  unbalanced  factor  at  a  time 
when  progress  was  being  made  step-by-step 
towards  a  normalization  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries  and  we  had  reason  to  look 
forward  to  equilibrium  and  tranquility  in 
the  sub-continent.  When  Pakistan's  at- 
tempts to  obtain  even  spare  parts  under 
treaty  commitments  cause  an  outcry  in  India 
not  only  unjustified  but  totally  dispro- 
I>ortlonate,  it  would  be  unnatural  to  expect 
public  opinion  in  Pakistan  not  to  react  to 
the  chauvinistic  Jubilation  widely  expressed 
in  India  at  the  acquisition  of  a  nuclear 
status. 

9.  We  find  It  difflcult  to  beUeve  that  the 
deleterious  effects  of  this  new  phenomenon 
can  really  be  removed  unless  the  nuclear- 
weapon  powers  undertake  the  obligation 
Jointly  or  individually  to  defend  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  against  the  nuclear 
threat  and  unless  also  a  nuclear  state,  which 
wishes  to  forsake  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  does  so  through  one  or  mor» 
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concrete  and  binding  international  instru- 
ments. Since  you  have  declared  that  India 
does  not  want  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
or  to  exercise  a  nuclear  threat  against  any 
state,  neither  of  these  two  components  of 
a  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  dis- 
agreeable to  you. 

10.  The  question  of  a  binding  agreement 
between  a  nuclear  state  and  one  or  more 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  which  would 
preclude  the  use  or  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  something  that  can  be  taken  up  be- 
tween the  states  concerned.  The  question  of 
credible  assurances  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  is,  however,  one  of  global  Implications 
and,  therefore,  of  direct  concern  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  sixties,  India  was 
among  the  first  to  put  forward  the  idea  of 
a  Joint  nuclear  umbrella  for  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states. 

I  have,  therefore  addressed  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  which  has  the 
over-riding  responsibility  in  this  field,  and 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  asking  them  to  give  this  question 
their  urgent  attention. 

11.  You  will  agree  that  this  matter  is  of 
tremendous  Importance  to  both  your  people 
and  ours. 

In  view  of  Its  extraordinary  nature,  I 
propose  to  release  to  the  press  your  letter 
and  my  answer  after  it  wUl  have  reached  you 
in  Delhi. 

This  has  l>ecome  all  the  more  necessary 
since  the  press  has  already  reported  the 
substance  of  your  letter. 

Yours  sincerely,  

ZvLFiKAR  Ali  Bhutto. 


THE  GREAT  PROTEIN  ROBBERY: 
NO.  26— THE  STUDDS-MAGNUSON 
200-MILE   FISH   BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

~^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  submitted  a  number  of 
examples  of  hov/  foreign  overfishing  in 
the  waters  off  New  England  has  deci- 
mated the  valuable  fishing  fleets  of  my 
district  and  of  New  England. 

However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Daily  News-Miner 
of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  this  problem  is  not 
restricted  to  New  England,  but  affects  the 
important  fishing  harvests  off  Alaska, 
also.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
that  State,  Don  Young,  recognizes  the 
severity  of  this  situation  and  is  playing 
a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  enact  the 
Studds-Magnuson  bill,  legislation  that 
will  be  a  giant  first  step  toward  revitaliz- 
ing our  important  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Daily 

News-Miner  in  the  Record  : 
The  24th  Annual  Progress  Edition,   1974: 
Foreign  Competitors  Spoil  State  Fishing 

(Note. — The  following  review  and  forecast 
of  the  fishing  industry  in  Alaska  was  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Economic 
Development,  Irene  Ryan,  commissioner.) 

The  1973  fishing  season  produced  a  near 
record  low  salmon  harvest  of  about  22  mil- 
lion fish,  strong  shrimp  and  crab  landings 
and  very  high  prices  for  all  sp>ecles  at  every 
level  of  production;  but  the  wholesale  value 
of  all  seafood  products  produced  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  highest  In  history.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  costs  of  plant  and  vessel 
opseratlons  in  1973  also  reached  record  levels. 
Commercial  utilization  of  plant  wastes  was 
initiated  by  a  firm  in  Kodlak  in  response 
to  environmental  requirements. 
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Individual  commercial  fishing  licenses  sold 
by  June  30  were  up  34  per  cent  from  the 
year  before.  Gear  license  sales  were  up  more 
than  41  per  cent. 

The  unprecedented  Increase  In  gear 
license  sales,  especially  salmon  gear.  Is  at- 
tributed largely  to  a  desire  by  many  people 
to  establish  or  re-establish  a  history  of  com- 
mercial fishing  before  the  new  limited  entry 
law  passed  by  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
state  legislature  becomes  effective,  although 
this  gives  them  no  certain  priority  under 
the  law. 

salmon  harvest 

The  1973  salmon  catch  of  about  22  million 
fish  was  one  of  the  smallest  since  the  fishery 
began  to  develop  over  70  years  ago.  Harvests 
since  1960  have  averaged  about  50.4  million 
fish  and  have  ranged  as  high  as  68.5  million 
(1970)  and  as  low  as  20.9  million  (1967) .  Due 
to  fluctuations  In  the  pink  salmon  two-year 
life  cycle,  fewer  pinks  would  be  exp>ected  In 
an  odd  year.  By  averaging  pink  salmon 
catches  only  for  odd  years  between  1960  and 
1972,  the  total  average  salmon  catch  for  the 
period  falls  to  44  million  fish.  The  1973  har- 
vest Is  more  accurately  assessed  when  com- 
pared to  this  figure. 

Pink  salmon  returns  to  most  parts  of  the 
state  and  red  salmon  returns  to  the  western 
region,  especially  Bristol  Bay,  were  exceed- 
ingly low.  Japanese  fishing  on  the  high  seas 
Intercepting  salmon  bound  for  Bristol  Bay, 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands  continued  to  ag- 
gravate a  situation  which  began  with  a 
heavy  kill  of  Juvenile  fish  In  the  cold  win- 
ters of  1970-72.  Pink  salmon  with  a  short 
two-year  life  cycle  were  the  first  sf)ecles  to 
show  evidence  of  the  severe  winter  mortali- 
ties. Other  species,  particularly  chums  and 
Bristol  Bay  reds,  which  mature  at  three  to 
six  years,  are  likely  to  show  reduced  returns 
in  the  future. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  commercial 
salmon  harvests  in  1974  wUl  be  very  poor  and 
will  probably  fall  even  lower  than  the  level 
experienced  in  1973. 

SALMON  production 

While  salmon  harvests  in  1973  were  about 
the  lowest  on  record,  market  values,  due  to 
inflation,  short  supply  and  heavy  demand, 
were  by  far  the  highest  on  record. 

By  Augtist,  1973,  exports  of  fresh  and 
frozen  salmon  to  Japan,  (from  the  U.S.)  had 
already  reached  an  all  time  annual  record 
of  15.4  million  pounds.  The  previous  high 
was  in  1969'When  14.1  million  pounds  were 
exported.  Japanese  buyers  have  purchased 
more  frozen  salmon  from  Alaska  and  Puget 
Sound  areas  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

•  •  •  quota  system  and  except  for  the  Chig- 
nik  area  most  quotas  are  being  filled.  The 
Aleutian  Island  areas  around  Unalaska  and 
Adak  produced  27.9  million  pounds  in  1972 
and  36.7  million  pounds  in   1971. 

Based  on  1967  average  prices  paid  to  fisher- 
men, the  value  of  king  crab  increased  over 
600  per  cent  from  12  cents  to  78  cents  per 
pound  in  September  of  1973.  Prom  a  total  of 
some  30  different  product  groiips  (including 
most  major  species  taken  by  U.S.  fishermen) 
which  were  compared  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  king  crab  showed 
the  greatest  Increase  in  value  during  the 
seven-year  period  from  1967.  By  November 
1973  the  price  bad  again  Increased  to  84 
cents  per  pound.  In  November  1972,  the  price 
was  pegged  at  46  cents  to  47  cents.  Statis- 
tics released  recently  indicate  that  king  crab 
products  produced  In  1972  were  valued  at 
about  944  million  at  wholesale. 

A  catch  of  5.4  million  pounds  of  dungeness 
crab  was  reported  through  September  1973 
compared  to  4.7  million  pounds  In  the  same 
period  during  1972.  About  5.3  million  pounds 
were  caught  during  the  entire  year  of  1972 
and  3.7  million  pounds  In  1971. 

The  catch  of  tanner  (snow)  crab  reached 
a  record  high  54.2  million  pounds  through 
September   1973,  compared   to  23.6  million 
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pouiKls  caught  during  the  same  period  In 
1972.  The  total  harvest  In  1972  was  29  mil- 
lion pounds  and  in  1971  was  12.9  million 
pounds.  Prices  to  the  fishermen  are  currently 
20  cents  per  pound  compared  to  13  cents  to 
13"2  cents  in  November  of  1972.  Increased 
tanner  crab  production  is  related  to  current 
good  Japanese  markets  for  shellstocks,  im- 
proved methods  of  meat  recovery  and  an  ab- 
sence of  quota  restrictions  (except  In  Prince 
William  Sound).  The  health  of  the  tanner 
crab  Industry  in  Alaska  Is  highly  dep>endent 
on  sales  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  market  has 
fallen  off  noticeably  due  to  good  domestic 
production  in  the  Bering  Sea  and  a  more 
restrictive  Japanese  monetary  policy  (energy 
shortgage  related).  Unexpectedly  high  in- 
ventories have  been  created  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  market  vrtll  soften  in  1974.  Prices  In 
Alaska  may  be  adversely  affected. 

SHRIMP 

Shrimp  harvests  through  September  1973 
reached  79.0  million  pounds  compared  to  59.6 
million  during  the  same  period  in  1972.  Total 
annual  harvest  for  1972  was  81.3  million 
pounds  and  for  1971  was  94.9  million  pounds. 
Most  of  the  Increased  production  last  year 
came  from  the  Chignlk  area  where  17.5  mil- 
lion pounds  were  harvested  compared  to  only 
four  million  pounds  for  the  entire  year  of 
1972.  An  additional  Increase  of  about  three 
million  pounds  appears  to  be  coming  from 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  area.  These  areas  are 
not  subject  to  catch  quotas,  while  at  Ko- 
dlak. the  major  production  area,  the  quota 
Is  set  at  55  million  pounds.  Plant  expansion 
into  the  Shumagln  Islands  and  plant  re- 
quirements at  Kodlak  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  increased  harvests. 
halibut 

About  30  million  pwunds  of  halibut  were 
delivered  into  West  Coast  ports  in  1973.  These 
fish  are  primarily  caught  off  the  Alaska 
coast  by  U.S.  and  Canadian  vessels.  In  1971 
about  51  per  cent  of  the  catch  was  delivered 
Into  Alaska  p>orts.  The  total  catch  last  year 
of  30  million  pounds  compares  to  43.0  mil- 
lion in  1972  and  46.7  million  In  1971.  Prices 
to  the  fishermen  reached  about  83  cents  per 
p>ound  last  year  compared  to  65  cents  per 
pound  in  September  1972. 

Halibut  catches  have  dropped  considerably 
over  the  past  ten  years  and  concern  Is  ex- 
pressed over  the  condition  of  the  resource. 
Much  Is  known  about  the  life  history  of 
Pacific  halibut,  and  the  management  pro- 
gram developed  and  maintained  by  the  In- 
ternational North  Pacific  Halibut  Commis- 
sion has  had  a  long  history  of  success.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  current  situation  Is  ap- 
parently due  to  Increasingly  large  catches  of 
halibut  by  Japanese  high -seas  trawlers  taken 
during  other  fishing  op)erations.  Harvest  this 
year  by  the  Japanese  alone  is  estimated  to 
be  15  million  pounds,  a  high  percentage  of 
which  is  believed  to  consist  of  Immature  fish. 
The  official  Japanese  position  seems  to  be 
that  conservation  measures  would  Interfere 
with  major  trawler  operations  and,  thus,  are 
economically  Impractical.  U.S.  and  Canadian 
fisheries  people  feel  that  trawling  operations 
could  bypass  known  halibut  nursery  areas. 

HERRING 

Herring  catch  data  for  1973  has  not  yet 
been  compiled,  however,  utilization  of  this 
resource  is  escalating  rapidly.  In  1972.  19 
million  pK)unds  were  frozen  whole,  5.3  mil- 
lion pounds  were  frozen  as  bait,  451500 
pounds  of  herring  sac  roe  and  873,800  pounds 
of  herring  eggs  on  kelp  were  processed. 
Prices  to  the  fishermen  for  herring  were 
around  $50.00  a  ton  In  1971.  In  1973  proces- 
sors were  paying  $160.00  to  $160.00  a  ton. 

REGULATIONS 

Regulations  for  Implementing  the  limited 
entry  law  are  currently  being  formed  by  the 
limited  entry  commission  and  are  not  ex- 
pected to  substantially  influence  the  out- 
come of  the  1974  season. 
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Fuel  supplies  dvulng  the  ezistihg 
are  being  allocated  to  plants  ani  I 
the    basis   of   purchases   during 
month-by-month  basis.  Currently 
can  obtain  about  the  same  amounts 
chased  from  a  given  dealer  at  thi 
last  year.  O'sviously.  if  a  plant  w^s 
at  a  reduced  schedule  for  some 
year  or  of  a  vessel  was  not  fishidg 
supplies  may  not  be  available  fcp 
operations  this  year. 

The  system  will  cause  confusion, 
areas  of  Alaslca  where  storage  is 
and    transportation   time   and   d 
factors,  fuel  may  temp>orarily  be 
or  vessels  may  put  to  sea  with 
tanks.    Problems    of    supply    wil  I 
pounded  If  allotments  are  reduce  1 
1B72  level. 

The  influx  of  new  fishing  and 
operations    ( those   that  did   not 
1972)  and  the  expansion  and 
existing  operations  will  be 
fuel  shortage.  Records  of  average 
ating  costs  indicate  that  fuel  and 
supplies  amount  to  about  10  to 
of  total  expenses  (excluding 
terest  on  Investments  and 
for  most  operations. 
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FOREIGN   TAX   HAVENS 
EIGN  SITUS  TRUSTS: 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  FATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  li74 


cne 


of  the 
is  the  use 
f(  reign  tax 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker 
fastest  growing  tax  loopholes 
of  foreign  situs  trusts  and 
havens. 

On  March  1,  I  asked  thel  Treasury 
Department  for  the  latest  information 
on  the  use  of  foreign  trusts.  Tlje  Depart- 
rrent  replied  that — 

While  they  do  not  know  how  much  tax 
avoidance  Is  Involved,  the  prim  aj'y  reason 
why  an  American  would  choose  U  use  a  for- 
eign trust  rather  than  a  domestic  trust  is 
to  reduce  or  defer  UJ5.  taxes 

In  essence,  the  tax  advantag » involved 
in  the  use  of  a  foreign  trust  *  summa- 
rized by  the  Depailment : 

The  effect  of  the  unlimited  thrdwback  rule 
In  the  case  of  a  foreign  trust  mt  y  be  char- 
acterized as  an  interest-free  lot  n  to  such 
trust  of  the  U.S.  taxes  which  i  'ould  have 
been  paid  had  the  trust  distrlbi^ted  its  in- 
come currentlv. 


Departm<  nt 


The  full  text  of  the 
describing  how  foreign  trusts 
lows : 


Trea!  out 


Departmtnt  of  the 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  Mai 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Home  of  Hepreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  Vanik.  Thank  you  for 
of  March  1.  1974,  regarding  the 
loreign  trusts.  The  principal  tax 
accruing  to  foreign  trusts  stem 
that  foreign  trusts  are  generally 
non-resident  aliens  for  U.S.  tax 
such,   they   are  taiuible   only   on 
source  income  or  their  Income 
fectively  connected  with  the 
U.S.  trade  or  business;  they  are 
Uj8.   source  capital   gtAna  or 
VS.  bank  deposita  unless  such 
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effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
U.S.  business. 

The  n.S.  beneficiaries  of  a  foreign  trust  are 
not  taxable  on  the  trust's  income  until  they 
receive  trust  distributions.  Upon  such  dis- 
tributions, the  beneficiaries  pay  taxes  which 
equal  what  they  would  have  paid  had  the  ac- 
cumulated income  been  distributed  currently. 
This  rule,  known  as  the  "unlimited  throw- 
back" rule,  has  applied  to  foreign  trusts  since 
1962  and  it  was  extended  to  distributions  by 
domestic  trusts  by  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 

Although  the  unlimited  throwback  rule  as- 
sures that  U.S.  tax  will  ultimately  be  paid,  it 
still  allows  unlimited  deferral  of  the  tax.  Dur- 
ing the  period  a  foreign  trust  accumulates 
income,  it  does  not  pay  U.S.  tax  on  its  for- 
eign source  income.  U.S.  capital  gains,  or  in- 
terest on  U.S.  bank  deposits.  Although  U-8. 
tax  must  ultimately  be  paid  in  the  year  of 
distribution  to  a  VS  beneficiary,  this  may  be 
many  years  later,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
trust  has  had  the  use  of  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  In  taxes.  By 
contrast,  a  domestic  trust  is  taxable  cur- 
rently by  the  U.S.  on  all  of  its  worldwide  in- 
come. Accordingly,  the  effect  of  the  unlimited 
throvi-back  rule  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  trust 
may  be  characterized  as  an  interest-free  loan 
to  such  trust  of  the  U.S.  taxes  which  would 
have  been  paid  had  the  trust  distributed  its 
income  currently. 

Diu-lng  consideration  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
proposed  that  there  be  a  special  interest 
charge  on  beneficiaries  receiving  accumula- 
tion distributions  at  the  rate  of  three  percent 
per  year  from  the  time  of  accumulation  to 
the  time  of  distribution.  This  proposal  was 
not  enacted. 

Our  office  does  not  at  the  present  time  have 
any  statistics  regarding  the  use  of  foreign 
trusts  by  U.S.  citizens.  However,  all  U.S.  per- 
sons who  establish  or  make  transfers  to  for- 
eign trusts  are  required  to  file  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  a  regular  gift  tax 
return  (if  a  gift  is  Involved)  and  a  special 
information  Form  3520.  Failure  to  file  either 
form  involves  both  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties. Gift  tax  returns  are  subject  to  normal 
audit  procediuTs .  regardless  of  the  person 
or  entity  to  which  a  gift  is  made. 

Form  3520  requires  data  regarding  the 
name  of  the  trust,  place  of  creation,  name  of 
trustee,  the  names,  addresses,  and  birth  dates 
of  beneficiaries,  terms  of  the  trust  regard- 
ing distribution  and  termination,  and  data 
regarding  the  kind,  cost,  and  description  of 
property  transferred  to  the  trust  as  well  as 
the  amount,  if  any,  paid  by  the  trust  for 
property  transferred.  This  form  Is  filed  with 
the  IRS  Office  of  International  Operations 
and  is  Immediately  distributed  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  district  where  the  taxpayer 
files  his  returns.  The  information  on  the  form 
is  then  available  to  the  agent  who  audits  the 
taxpayer's  return. 

You  asked  whether  the  use  of  foreign 
trusts  by  Americans  constitutes  a  serious 
problem  of  tax  avoidance.  Although  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  is  debatable,  it  seems 
likely  that  in  most  cases  the  primary  reason 
why  an  American  would  choose  to  use  a  for- 
eign trust  rather  than  a  domestic  trust  is  to 
reduce  or  defer  U.S.  taxes. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Fr£0£juc  W.  Hickman, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Treasury  Department's  letter 
is  a  rather  dry  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem— others  are  much  more  imaginative. 

There  is  a  new  publican  called 
Tax  Haven  Review.  In  the  first  issue, 
the  editor  states: 
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A  regular  and  up-to-date  information 
source  on  tax  havens  was  urgently  needed  by 
lawyers,  auditors,  bankers,  individual  and 
professional  money  managers. 

Starting  with  this  issue  Tax  Haven  Review 
can  inform  you  regularly  about  legal  changes. 
political,  economic  and  other  facts  affecting 
the  safety  of  your  investments  in  35  tax 
havens. 

The  first  issue  describes  the  political 
and  tax  situation  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
Bahamas,  Costa  Rica,  the  Isle  of  Man. 
and  the  Cayman  Islands.  The  tone  of 
this  new  "newsletter"  is  well  conveyed 
by  some  of  the  quotes  from  the  Cayman 
Islands  section : 

With  a  total  population  of  13.100,  they 
[the  Cayman  Islands]  now  rate  some  140 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  about  5,000 
registered  companies,  one  for  every  in- 
habitant of  the  capital,  Georgetown, 

The  Caymans  also  came  relatively  late  to 
the  tax  haven  scene,  another  big  advantage. 
The  authorities  have  deliberately  enacted 
legislation  which  makes  the  islands  an  at- 
tractive tax  shelter.  .  .  . 

No  area  in  the  world  is  less  taxed  than 
the  Caymans.  There  is  an  import  tax,  and 
stamp  duties  and  registration  fees  are 
charged — and  every  male  citizen  over  18 
pays  CI$2  a  year.  But  there  are  no  Income 
taxes,  capital  gains  taxes,  inheritance  or 
other  kinds  of  taxes. 

The  new  publication  also  provides  a 
"not-so-grim  fairytale"  of  how  the  for- 
eign situs  trust  can  help  avoid  taxes.  Fol- 
lowing are  portions  of  the  "fairytale" : 
The  Foreign  Srrtrs  Trust:  A  Not-So-Grim 

Faibt  Talk 

(By  Lloyd  E.  Shefsky  and  Lee  R.  Bartaakoff) 

introduction 

Once  upon  a  time.  In  the  Kingdom  of 
Alltax,  there  lived  a  knight  who  YieA  accumu- 
lated great  wealth.  The  knight  lived  with  his 
wife  and  three  children  In  a  beautiful  palace, 
and  wanted  for  nothing  that  could  be  needed 
or  desired  by  man.  The  knight  had  accumu- 
lated this  great  wealth  by  favor  of  the  King, 
for  whom  he  had  fought  great  battles,  ex- 
panding the  Jurisdiction  and  improving  the 
economy  of  the  Kingdom.  However,  the  Juris- 
diction required  maintenance,  and  the 
economy  required  constant  priming.  The 
King  was  therefore  left  with  little  alternative 
but  to  assess  increasingly  by  heavier  taxes. 
So  the  King  assessed  a  tax  on  Income,  a  tax 
on  death,  a  tax  on  gifts  and  other  taxes  far 
too  numerous  to  mention.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Kingdom  felt  the  burden  of  the  heavy 
taxation. 

The  knight,  after  reviewing  the  various 
tax  decrees  and  discussing  them  with  the 
various  counsellors  of  the  court,  so  arranged 
his  affairs  that  his  properties  and  his  valu- 
able assets  would  be  transferred  to  a  noble- 
man of  another  kingdom,  to  be  held  in  safe- 
keeping in  accordance  with  the  knight's  In- 
structions. The  knight  was  most  careful  In 
his  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
transfers  to  the  nobleman  In  the  other  king- 
dom, and.  In  so  doing,  the  knight  managed 
to  avoid  most  of  the  burden  of  the  income 
tax,  the  death  tax,  and  the  gift  tax.  And  the 
knight  and  his  family  lived  happily  ever 
after. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  this 
fairy  tale :  It  need  not  be  a  fairly  tale,  it  can, 
and  does,  happen. 

UNITED    STATES    TAXES 

The  Impact  of  that  fairy  tale  becomes 
most  startlingly  apparent,  when  we  examine 
the  various  tax  laws  Imposed  In  the  VB. 
Unlike  many  cotmtrles  in  the  world  which 
have   adopted   a   "mind   and   management" 
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concept  of  taxation,  the  basic  and  under- 
lying principle  of  taxation  In  the  US.,  is  on© 
of  universality.  A  person  (which  Includes  a 
citizen  of  the  U.S.  and  a  trust  whose  situs  is 
m  the  \JS.)  is  taxable  by  the  U.S.  on  all  of 
his  income,  regardless  of  the  source  or  deri- 
vation of  that  Income.  This  burden  may  be 
alleviated  in  some  cases  by  granting  credit 
for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  Jurisdictions,  and 
by  excluding  some  income  earned  abroad  by 
persons  absent  from  the  U.S.  for  substantial 
periods  of  time.  However,  by  and  large,  the 
principle  of  universality  of  income  does  ap- 
ply. Substantially,  the  same'^rlnciple  applies 
to  the  U.S.  estate  tax  Imposed  on  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  U.S.  citizen.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  principle  of  universality,  let  us  examine 
the  nature  and  impact  of  the  various  taxes 
in  the  VS.  persons  establishing  or  dealing 
with  trusts  in  other  Jurisdictions. 

CASK    STUDT 

Perhaps,  the  effect  of  such  programs  can 
best  be  seen  by  analyzing  a  hypothetical 
example^ 

Mr.  I.  M.  Taxed,  a  U.S.  citizen,  resident  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  ls,^52  years  old,  a  widower 
with  three  adult  children  and  five  m^nor 
grandchildren.  He  started  his  own  btiSiapss 
(High  Flyer,  Inc.)  thirty  years  ago.  The  buS*% 
ness  prospered,  and,  four  years  ago.  High 
nyer.  Inc.  was  acquired  by  Stable  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  publicly  held  conglomerate, 
whose  stock  Is  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  stock  in  Stable  Industries. 
Inc.  which  Mr.  Taxed  received  presently  is 
valued  at  »5,000,000  and  is  readily  tradable. 
His  other  assets  are  valued  at  $1,000,(X)0. 

Despite  his  success  and  fortune,  Mr.  Taxed 
Is  somewhat  concerned,  because  Stable  In- 
dustries, Inc.  is  highly  growth  oriented  and 
pays  extremely  low  dividends.  He  anticipate^ 
retirement  in  about  5  years  and  would  pri- 
fer  diversified  investments  with  reasonable 
yields,  enabling  him  to  live  comfortably 
without  invading  principal.  He  would  like 
to  sell  $4,000,000  of  Stable  Industries,  Inc. 
stock  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  diversified 
municipal  bonds.  He  goes  to  his  tax  coun- 
sellors to  learn  the  tax  ramifications  of  such 
a  transaction  and  to  review  his  overall  estate 
plan. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  anal- 
ysis which  his  tax  counsellors  presented: 

Sale  of  $4,0<X),000  of  Stable  Industries, 
Inc.  Stock : 

Basis  of  stock — approximate   =  zero. 

Effective  Federal  tax  rate,  including  tax 
preference  =  40%. 

Tax  on  sale:  $4,000,000  X  *0%  =  $1,- 
600,000. 

State  Tax  at  2.6%   =  $100,000. 

Investment  of  $2,300,000  remainder: 

Reasonably  secure  6%  tax  free  bonds  that 
will  yield  $138,000  tax  free  income,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  hla  needs  and  will  be 
expended  each  year.  (It  Is  assumed  that  Mr. 
Taxed  will  not  purchase  highly  leveraged  tax 
shelter  investments,  which  might  effectively 
preclude  his  purchasing  tax  free  bonds.) 

Estate  Tax : 

Assuming  that  a  taxable  estate  of  $4,300,- 
000  remains  after  payment  of  the  tax  on 
sale  of  the  stock : 

Estate  and  Inheritance  Tax  =  Approx.  $2,- 
300,000. 

Summary  of  Results: 

Amounts        PercentagM 


Estate  at  beginning  o(  eiample.      }/o,  000, 000  100 

Less— 

Federal  and  State  tax  on 

sale (1,700.000)  (.mi) 

Federal  and  State  death 
Uxes (2,300,000)  (3SH) 

Remainder  to  heirs 2,000,000  33H 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  example  may  seem  extreme,  but,  in 
fact,  may  reasonably  aproxlmate  many  ac- 
tual situations.  In  the  example,  66%  %  of 
the  estate  wUl  be  consumed  by  taxes,  with 
only  33>«4%  left  <»  distribute  to  Mr.  Taxed's 
heirs.  Even  if  he  does  not  seU  the  stock, 
death  taxes  would  approximate  $3,500,000, 
leaving  only  approximately  40%  for  his 
heirs,  and  meanwhile,  he  would  not  have  the 
Income  flow  tot  retirement.  Mr.  Taxed,  upon 
viewing  the  result,  may  wonder  why  he 
worked  so  hard  to  build  up  a  business  for 
the  sake  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Taxed,  somewhat  stunned  and  highly 
motivated  by  thejinalysls,  would  no  doubt 
inquire  of  his  tax  counsellors  how  the  poten- 
tial taxes  might  be  minimized  without  dis- 
rupting his  plans  and  goals.  His  tax  coun- 
sellors, might  propose  one  of  the  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  utilizing  foreign-situs 
trusts  to  achieve  the  desired  result.  The 
effect  of  such  a  transaction,  on  the  same 
factual   situation,   might   be   as  follows: 

Assume  that  a  trust  had  been  settled  in 
the  Bahamas,  with  a  Bahamian  trust  com- 
pany acting  as  trustee,  for  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Mr.  Taxed.  Mr.  Taxed  could 
enter  into  a  transaction  with  the  trust, 
whereby  he  sells  $4,000,000  of  his  stock  to 
the  trust,  in  exchange  for  which  the  Trustee 
promises  to  pay  him  $366,000  per  year,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  on  a  private  annuity 
basis. 

Mr.  Taxed: 

Sale  of  $4,000,000  of  Stable  Industries,  Inc. 
stock  to  a  foreign  trust  in  exchange  for  a 
private  annuity: 

Tax  at  time  of  Sale :  None 

Return  to  Mr.  Taxed  on  Private  Annuity: 

Annual   Payment $366,000 

Capital  Gains .—       >  166.  000 

Tax  on  Capital  Gain -  (66,400) 

Ordinary  Income '200,000 

Tax  on  Ordinary  Income (120,000) 

Annual  After-Tax  Cash  Flow..         180,000 


Number  of  Years  Life  Expectancy:   24. 
Estate  and  Inheritance  Taxes: 

Balance  of  Estate  (all  assets  not 
transferred  In  private  an- 
nuity)     $2,000,000 

Estate  and  Inheritance  Tax (900,000) 

Available    for    Distribution    to 

Beneficiaries  of  Estate 1,100,000 

Trust: 

Investment  Principal 4,  000,  000 

Annual  Return  on  Investment 

(Assumes    10%    Return)  » 400,  0(X) 

Annual  Annuity  Payments (366,000) 

Estimated  Fees  and  Costs (24,000) 
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Summary  of  Results  for  Mr.  Taxed  and 
Trust: 

Amounts        Percentages 


Estate  at  beginning  o<  example.  J6.  000. 000                  100.  0 

Estate  in  United  SUtes  at  death.  2,00.0000                   33.0 
Less  Federal  and  State  death 

Uxes..   (900.000)                    15.0 

Distribution  to  heirs  from  foreign 

trust                     4.885,000                    81.4 

Less  capital  gains  tax (1.221.000)                   20.3 

Remainder  to  heirs 4,763,000                    79.5 

Estimated  additional  cash. 

Flow  to  annuitant  over  life  ex- 
pectancy  ■--- 

KJ180.000  138.000)X241 1,00$.  OOP 16- « 

Total  benefits 5,771,000                   96.3 


The  net  result  Is  that  Mr.  Taxed's  heirs  wUl 
be  left  an  additional  $2,763,000  which  they 
otherwise  could  not  have  received,  and  that 
Mr.  Taxed  would  have  an  additional  $42,000 
per  year  of  cash  flow  throughout  the  rest 
of  his  life  or  an  aggregate  cash  flow  over 
expected  Ufe  of  $1,008,000.  Additional  sav- 
ings might  be  recognized,  since  personal 
property  taxes  woxild  not  be  assessable 
against  the  trust  property,  which  would  be 
held  outside  the  U.S.  The  procedure  and  re- 
sult are  not  substantially  different  than  that 
of  the  knight  in  the  fairy  tale.  (Another  al- 
ternative might  be  for  Mr.  Taxed  to  sell  his 
stock  to  the  trust  on  an  installment  basis. 
The  installment  receivable  would  remain  in 
Mr.  Taxed's  estate;  however,  the  payments 
could  be  deferred  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  his  estimated  or  Actual  life.) 

The  rather  substantial  benefits  derived  in 
the  example  are  partially  a  function  of  the 
amounts  involved:  however,  similarly  signifi- 
cant Ijenefits  are  available  in  smaller  estates 
with  proper  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  for  high  taxes 
or  against  individuals  legally  reducing 
their  taxes.  But  I  believe  that  our  tax 
system  should  be  as  fair  as  possible — 
and  that  tax  shelters  available  to  only 
the  wealthy  should  be  eliminated.  The 
foreign  trust  is  a  tax  shelter  for  the 
rich,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  be  able  to  take 
action  this  year  to  eliminate  the  foreign 
situs  trust  gimmick. 


Net  Annual  Cash  Flow:  $10,000. 

Estimated  Term  of  Trust:  24. 
Estimate      Compounded      Casta 

Flow  over  Life  of  Trust 885,000 

Aggregate  Principal  and  Income 

Distributable  to  Beneficiaries.     4, 885, 000 
Tax   on   Repatriation   of   Funds 

on  Distribution _..  $1,221,000 

Net  to  Beneficiaries 3,664,000 

>  Since  there  was  a  zero  basis  In  the  stock, 
there  could  not  be  any  recovery  of  capital. 

'The  10%  return  Is  used  to  equate  the  6% 
municipal  return  In  the  prior  example  with 
the  theoretical  after-tax  return  on  capital 
gains.  In  fact,  certain  trusts  have  achieved 
returns  for  In  excess  of  the  assumed  annual 
rates  of  10%.  To  the  extent  the  10%  yield 
Is  exceeded,  the  balance  In  the  trust  will 
grow  geometrically  l>ecauBe  of  the  absence  of 
tax  and  the  compound  Interest  factor. 


BALANCING   MAN   AND   NATURE   IN 
THE      CHESAPEAKE      BAY— PART 

in 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
largest  and  most  Important  estuary,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  object  of  consid- 
erable serious  scientific  study.  EarUer 
this  week,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
first  two  installments  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  bay  by  Woody  West,  of  the 
Washington  Star-News,  and  today  I  am 
inserting  part  three,  which  examines  in 
detail  this  scientific  study. 

As  Mr.  West  notes,  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  scientific  study 
under  way  is  a  project  known  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Hydraulic  Model,  now 
imder  construction  at  Mattapeake,  on 
Kent  Island,  an  area  I  am  honored  to 
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have  within  the  congressional  district  I 
represent.  The  model  waq  establisbed 
through  the  efforts  of  my  predecessors  as 
U.S.  Representatives  from  tl  le  Mrst  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  the  late  Bill  Mills,  and 
Interior  Secretarj-  Rog  Morton.  Only  last 
week  the  House  appropriatfed  an  addi- 
tional $3  million  for  continusd  construe 
tion  of  the  model.  I  strongly  support  this 
project,  and  hope  that  the  potential  it 
offers  is  augmented  by  the  creation  of 
a  formal  Chesapeake  Bay  Compact,  to 
study  and  implement  the  knowledge 
gained  by  this  model  and  otl^er  scientific 
study  of  the  bay. 

Mr.  West's  article  notes  t^e  fact  thai, 
along  with  16  cosponsors  froifa  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware.  I  introduced  leg- 
felation  several  months  ago  to  permit 
creation  of  such  a  compact  t  o  study  and 
guide  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  future.  But 
he  also  notes  the  reluctance  with  which 
it  has  been  met,  and  I  must  admit  that 
I  am  disappointed  by  the  f!,ct  tliat  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  cl  osen  to  ig 
nore  the  bill  in  spite  of  the  c  bvious  need 
for  quick  action.  As  Mr.  yVest  writes 
at  the  end  of  this  article: 
It  Is  a,  race  against  time. 

The  article  follows : 

Man  and  Natitbe  in   a   Race  4cainst  Time 
(By  Woody  West) 

This  Is  the  third  of  a  four- 
Chesapeake  Bay.  the  forces  thajt 
and  its  future  with  regard  to 
people   In   this   area  who 
work  and  pleasure.  Today:   The 
ence  in  Bay  affairs. 

As  the  pressures  from  a 
urban     population     continue 
around  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
taries,  science  has  a  focal  role 
Ing  the  future  of  this 

The   present   population   of 
million  people — stretching  from 
b&nna     River     basin     to 
News — is  projected  to  more  than 
baps  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 

There  is  apprehension  among 
scientists  and  administrators 
lie,  whose   lethargy  about 
only  begun  to  diminish  in 
decide    to   pass    the    word   to 
community  one  of  these  days 
the  problem  and  do  it  on  the 

"If  we  can  put  a  man  on 
can't  we  .  .  ."  became  a  tedious 
the  epochal  Apollo  flight. 

But  Dr.  William  J.  Hargis  Jr 
the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
flates  that  simplistic  view  as 
Bay  "In  the  space  program" 
were  dealing  with  hardware  and 
far  beyond  what  can  be  done  in 
ment.  In  the  Chesapeake. 

"Public  consciousness  about 
ment  has  not  yet  translated 
the  means  to  gain  timely  and 
that  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
pressures  on  the  Bay.  And 
ways  costs  more  to  do  studies 
line.  In  many  of  these  areas 
rush.  You're  dealing  with  Mothe  • 
as   the  margEurlne  ad  says,  she 
to  be  trifled  with. "  Hargis  added. 

A  striking  example  of  this 
provided   in  a  key  study  for 
Science  ^tmdatlon  in  1972 
a   mobDteatlon  and  coalescence 
about  the  Chesapeake  and  Ita 
to  the  needs  of  socletf. 
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Suppose,  the  study  posited,  that  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  were  to  ban  the  use 
of  selected  pesticides.  What  could  happen? 
There  would  be  gains:  Cleaner  water  from 
reduced  agrlculttu-al  runoff,  more  sports 
fisheries,  increased  commercial  fishing,  and 
additional  water  recreation  with  related  em- 
ployment opportiuiltles. 

Then  the  study  dropped  the  Inevitable 
"on  the  other  hand.''  There  would  be  poten- 
tial losses  from,  the  prohibition:  Reduced 
agricultural  yields,  decline  in  vital  poultry 
production  caused  by  higher  prices  for  feed 
grains,  reduced  employment  in  poultry  proc- 
essing, and  Increased  consumer  prices  for 
poultry  products. 

So  intricately  Interwoven  man  and  nature 
that  the  complexity  of  the  problem  grows. 
On  the  side  of  potential  gains  for  the  pesti- 
cide ban,  the  study  reflected  further,  could 
come  these  questions:  Given  cleaner  water, 
what  would  be  the  Increased  biological  activi- 
ty. If  there  were  Increased  biological  activity, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  employment, 
on  land  values  and  use  for  sports  and  com- 
mercial fisheries,  as  well  as  for  boating 
and  recreation. 

But  the  potential  losses,  too.  would  raise 
other  questions:  If  the  prohibition  reduced 
agricultural  yields,  what  new  crop  patterns 
might  emerge  and  what  effect  could  this  have 
on  employment:  Given  a  reduced  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  would  there  follow  a 
contraction  of  the  poultry  industry  and  Jobs 
in  processing  plants? 

Finally,  might  these  various  potential 
changes,  or  a  combination  of  them,  have  an 
impact  on  migration  of  people  Into  or  out  of 
particular  areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland? 
Would  potential  gains  require  new  schools, 
roads,  hospitals  or  on  the  contrary,  stimulate 
pressures  to  abandon  some  of  these  facilities? 
Would  changing  employment  create  new  de- 
mands for  more  skilled  workers  or  more  serv- 
ice workers? 

The  formidable  chart  of  possibilities  from 
one  specific  effect  is  a  daunting  example  of 
what  Jtrtins  Hopkins  University's  Dr.  Donald 
W.  Pritchard  calls  the  fundamental  precept 
of  environmental  research:  "There  are  no 
simple  answers." 

Pritchard,  Hargis  and  Dr.  L.  Eugene 
Cronin,  director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Natural  Resources  Institute,  have  for 
decades  constituted  an  infiuentlal  trliim- 
Tlrate  In  Bay  scientific  affairs.  They  no  longer 
are  lonesome. 

The  magnitude  of  scientific  scurrying  be- 
comes apparent  in  the  "Chesapeake  Techni- 
cal Conference  and  Chowder  and  Marching 
Society,"  a  whimsically  labeled  creation  of 
Dr.  Donald  W.  Lear  Jr.  one  of  the  Annapolis 
field  office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

A  few  years  back,  Lear  decided  it  would 
be  helpful  if  all  the  Institutions,  agencies 
and  private  firms  engaged  In  Chesapeake- 
related  research  were  to  meet  Informally  each 
year  to  find  out  who  was  doing  what  and 
when.  Some  40  representatives  turned  out 
for  the  first  get  together,  appropriately  held 
at  a  Southern  Maryland  crab  house. 

This  year's  session  had  a  roll  call  of  51 
groups,  which  ranged  from  the  obviotis  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  academic  contin- 
gents to  the  Ichthyologlcal  Association  from 
Delaware,  the  Martin-Marietta  Corps.,  the 
Westinghouse  Ocean  Research  Laboratory 
and  a  consultant  In  phytoplankton  taxon- 
omy. 

One  of  the  flrst  collective  efforts  was  the 
Chesap>eake  Research  Council.  It  is  com-f 
posed  basically  of  Hargis,  Cronin  and 
Pritchard.  It  Is,  as  Cronin  says,  "almost  un- 
structured— It  was  organized  on  my  back 
p>orch  one  afternoon  when  we  decixied  we 
needed  a  mechanism  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams, to  f.pproach  the  Bay  as  the  unified. 
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A  more  recent  groupings,  and  potentially 
the  most  significant  development  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay  thus  far.  Is  the  Chesapeake  Re- 
search Consortium.  Its  incorporation  in  1872 
as  an  umbrella  administrative  unit  for  much 
Bay  research  and  as  a  conduct  for  a  sizable 
wad  of  federal  research  dollars,  embodies  a 
major  policy  direction  for  environmental  in- 
vestigation and  seeks  to  Include  the  "man- 
agers'  of  the  ChesapHsake— the  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  that  have  a  daUy  Juris 
diction  in  Bay  affairs. 

Essentially,  it  provided  the  marchtae 
orders  for  much  of  the  scientific  energies 
available  around  the  Chesapeake.  Increas- 
ingly, the  emphasis  Is  toward  what  Pritchard 
calls  -the  early  application  of  research  results 
to  the  needs  of  society." 

The  stUl-young  consortium  has  not  been 
without  growing  pains,  which  Its  director 
Dr.  Theodore  Chamberlain,  describes  as 
"highly  sensitive."  However,  there  is  agree- 
ment among  Bay  observers  that  the  consor- 
tium is  an  essential  beginning  toward 
cooperation,  sclentlflc  and  managerial,  even 
if  it  is  not  the  final  mechanism. 

The  motivation  of  many  researchers  has 
been  that  of  "pure  "  science,  committed  to 
rigorously  pursuing  a  natural  phenomenon 
wherever  it  might  lead.  However  a  more 
pragmatic  dictate  to  solve  the  Bays  environ- 
mental problems  has  encountered  a  degree  of 
resistance  from  some  of  these  investigators. 

Another  criticism  of  the  stUl -young  con- 
sortium at  this  stage  is  that  it  U  not  sulll- 
ciently  broad-baaed,  both  In  academic  par- 
ticipants and  sources  of  financing.  The  con- 
sortium's board  of  directors  has  set  up 
a  committee  to  study  ways  to  enlarge  both 
areas. 

For  now,  however,  the  consortium  remains 
the  broadest-based  and  dominant  group  of 
its  kind.  Its  director.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  puts 
Its  aim  this  way: 

"We're  going  to  have  to  put  a  social  value 
on  everything  we  do.  It's  no  longer  possible 
to  make  statements  about  asp>ect8  of  the  sys- 
tem without  doing  this.  Right  now,  there's 
what  might  be  called  a  dynamic  equilibrium 
In  this  entire  area— everything's  changing  in 
every  way." 

Maryland's  Coulter,  whose  Natural  Re- 
sources Department  has  major  responslbUi- 
ties  for  the  state's  portion  of  the  Bay,  feels 
the  consortium  "has  the  potential  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  has  yet  come  down  the  pike. 
For  the  first  time,  the  major  Institutions  of 
science  and  government  are  talking,  planning 
with  each  other.  We're  over  the  htimp  of 
bringing  these  comi)etlng  organizations 
together." 

It  is  co-ordinating,  for  Instance,  a  massive 
study  of  waste-water  disposal,  the  most  crit- 
ical development  pressure  on  the  Chesa- 
I>eake  and  its  tributaries.  Another  current 
study  involves  minute  investigation  of  the 
fragUe  weUands  and  shorelines  of  the  Bay 
area — over  8,500  mUes  of  sensitive  shoreline 
buffeted  both  by  man  and  weather. 

Concurrently,  the  rarious  Institutions  are 
continuing  their  own  studies — on  the  life 
cycle  and  ciUture  of  the  valuable  oyster  and 
marketing  processes;  on  the  effects  of  heavy 
metals — zinc  and  lead,  copper  and  mercxiry— 
on  studies  of  parasites  and  exotic  forms  of 
aquatic  plant  life;  on  spawning  grounds  and 
migratory  patterns  of  Bay  species;  on  nu- 
trient loading,  spoil  dlsposa'  from  dredging, 
tides  and  currents,  sediment  control,  i)estl- 
cides  and  blocldes. 

Much  of  this  diverse  sclentlflc  engineering 
Information,  as  well  as  socioeconomic  as- 
pects of  the  Bay  area,  now  is  being  collated 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  wliat  will 
be  the  first  comprehensive  Inventory  at  such 
data.  This  "existing  conditions"  study  will 
be  followed  by  a  "future  conditions"  report. 
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projecting  what  can  be  exp)ected  to  happen 
on  the  Bay  in  coming  years. 

The  "existing  conditions"  study,  a  massive 
compilation,  has  taken  nearly  five  years. 

Part  of  the  congressional  directive  under 
which  the  Corps  Is  working  is  a  sophisticated 
hydraulic  model  of  the  Chesapeake,  a  14- 
acre  shelter  for  which  Is  now  being  completed 
at  Mattapeake  or  Kent  Island  Just  east  of 
the  twin  Bay  Bridge. 

That  model  will  duplicate  in  miniature 
the  physical  properties  of  the  Bay,  tides  and 
currents,  tributary  flows,  and  salinity  levels 
so  that  an  event — the  onslaught  of  a  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes,  for  Instance — can  be  simulated 
In  the  device  to  indicate  what  results  will 
follow.  It  will  be  able  in  three  days  to  process 
a  year's  accumulation  of  data.  Corps  spokes- 
men say,  and  thus  permit  a  speedy  calcula- 
tion of  the  effects  of  a  major  storm's  effects. 

But  beyond  the  present  mechanisms  and 
those  institutions  attempting  to  act  as 
catalysts  to  preserve  the  Bay,  there  should 
be  some  more  formal,  more  potent  structure, 
according  to  many  scientists  and  adminis- 
trators who  are  thinking  of.  perhaps,  a  semi- 
autonomous  blstate  agency. 

Maryland's  Cronin  said,  "I've  hoped  for 
many  years  that  the  two  states  can  find  an 
effective  way  for  bl-state  action,  based  on 
aggressive  and  positive  action  and  supple- 
mented by  the  federal  government,  to  ap- 
proach and  to  manage  the  bay  as  the  single 
unit  it  is — the  single  physical,  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  environment  entity  that  it  ob- 
viously is." 

He  added,  though,  that  he  had  seen  on 
effective  movement  by  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia toward  that  concept. " 

Discussion  of  such  a  regional  governing 
body  has  bobbed  aJjout  the  Bay  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  Inconclusively.  A  Chesapeake 
Bay  Compact  has  been  discussed  but.  so  far, 
has  met  with  reluctance  at  key  points. 

The  most  recent  wave  in  this  direction 
came  in  April  when  Rep.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
a  Republican  from  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore, 
Introduced  legislation  to  p>ermit  formation 
of  such  an  inter-state  agency.  Bauman  was 
Joined  by  16  colleagues  from  the  Bay  states 
and  Delaware. 

So  there  it  stands — a  vast  store  of  scientific 
energies  and  capabilities,  a  mountain  of 
often  conflicting  interests,  and  a  groping  at- 
tempt to  bring  these  vital  functions  into 
something  approaching  a  unified  whole.  It 
is  a  race  against  time. 


COMMUNICATION  WITH 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to  the 
mailman  the  Member  of  Congress  is  the 
Federal  oCQcial  closest  to  the  individual 
citizen.  This  is  often  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored. Also  seldom  realized  is  the  fact 
that  through  the  Congressman  the  citi- 
zen h£^  a  direct  and  rapid  pipeUne  to  the 
Federal  Government — any  part  of  it — 
at  any  time  on  any  matter.  This  is  a  very 
real  freedom  that  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

A  public  opinion  poll  is  probably  the 
very  best  way  of  keeping  this  pip)eline 
open  and  in  constant  use.  It  enhances 
the  regular  communication  I  have  with 
my  constituents  and  generates  new  and 
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widespread  interest  in  pending  issues.  As 
in  past  years,  the  results  from  the  poll 
will  be  tabulated  and  inserted  into  the 
Record,  with  everyone  being  polled  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  insert. 

The  questions  follow,  for  "Your  Opin- 
ion, Please — 1974": 

(1 )  If  busing  school  children  for  racial 
reasons  is  not  banned  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

(2)  Should  there  be  Federal  legislation  re- 
quiring registration  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
and  prohibiting  private  ownership  of  hand- 
guns? 

(3)  Should  the  U.S.  keep  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal? 

(4)  Should  there  be  Federal  Government 
regulation  of  the  use  of  privately-owned  and 
state-owned  land? 

(5)  Should  political  campaigns  be  financed 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury? 

(6)  Should  there  be  a  Federal  law  setting 
the  death  penalty  for  "terrorist"  crimes,  such 
as  kidnapping  when  the  victim  is  harmed, 
sky-Jacking  and  assassination? 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  became  effective  on  May  1 
of  this  year,  after  several  years  of  seri- 
ous, protracted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  below-poverty 
level  minimum  wage  rate. 

I  was  {)ersonally  shocked  to  find  out 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  evi- 
dently not  equiF>ped  to  handle  the  ques- 
tions of  people  who  are  subject  to  the 
new  provisions  of  that  law.  A  constit- 
uent from  my  district  in  Indiana  con- 
tacted the  local  Labor  Department  of- 
fice, was  referred  to  the  Indianajxjlis  of- 
fice and  in  despair,  finally  gave  up  and 
called  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  people 
are  required  to  abide  by  the  law,  at  least 
we  owe  them  the  decency  to  make  sure 
that  they  know  what  it  is.  Do  not  we 
have  a  tradition  in  this  country  that  all 
laws  are  printed  because  otherwise  the 
citizenry  is  not  responsible  to  those  laws? 
Well,  with  the  complexity  of  present  day 
legislation  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  departments  of  Government  that 
administer  these  laws  to  provide  full, 
detailed,  specific,  and  understandable  ex- 
planations of  these  laws. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
are  not  fully  implemented  because  HEW 
is  still  working  over  the  part  dealing  with 
equality  of  education  in  physical  educa- 
tion. And  I  found  out,  purely  by  accident, 
that  a  tax  bill  passed  in  1969  could  not 
be  implemented  until  1972  because  that's 
when  the  regulations  were  finished.  I 
am  afraid  we  will  not  be  able  to  fund 
commimities  that  wish  to  make  use  of 
the  funds  provided  imder  the  emergency 
medical  services  bill  last  year  because 
regulations  are  still  in  the  works  on 
that.  Legislation  we  pass  that  has  % 
termination  date  is  ready  to  expire  be- 
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fore  people  find  out  about  it  and  use  it. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  this  fair  to  the 
American  people  and  I  do  not  blame 
them  when  they  complain. 


THE  NATION'S  LIVESTOCK  FEEDER 
CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days  I  have  received  numerous 
calls  and  telegrams  in  regard  to  the  fall- 
ing beef  market  prices. 

Tuesday's  market  dropped  to  35  cents 
on  beef  in  St.  Paul,  and  hog  prices  have 
dropped  to  pre-1972  levels. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
mailgram  I  received  from  the  National 
Livestock  Dealers  Association.  It  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,  and  reads  as  follows: 
I  Mailgram  I 

Brighton,  Colo., 

June  11, 1974. 
Representative  John  Zwach, 
Committee    on    Agriculture.    U.S.    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Each  day  while  the  Nation's  livestock  in- 
dustry continues  to  call  attention  to  the 
crisis  situation  that  exists,  and  urges  Imme- 
diate action  for  relief.  Economic  disaster 
reaches  further  Into  all  segments  of  the  In- 
dustry. As  the  result  of  the  tremendous 
losses  being  suffered  by  the  nation's  livestock 
feeders,  the  Industry  unable  to  purchase  re- 
placement stock  even  If  such  businesses  can 
find  any  feasible  economic  basis  for  so  domg. 
As  a  result,  the  nation's  livestock  marketing 
system  Is  In  a  severe  situation  and  Its  entire 
existence  as  known  Is  threatened. 

Livestock  marketing  businesses  around 
the  country  report  business  off  up  to  76  p)er- 
cent  to  80  percent  during  the  past  several 
months,  with  some  closings,  at  least  tem- 
porary, and  others  repwrttag  employee  lay- 
off others  are  threatened  with  actual  bank- 
ruptcy, a  continuation  of  the  critical  and 
•unpredictable  market  ettuatlon  dangerously 
threatens  the  nation's  livestock  marketing 
industry. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Livestock  Dealers  Association  meeting  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  June  8  and  9  adopted 
the  following  four-point  proposal  which  it 
urges  be  Immediately  Implemented  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  critl'::ally  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  Uvestock  industry: 

1.  Implementation  of  an  Immediate  em- 
bargo on  all  meat  imports  entering  the 
United  States  to  be  effective  until  January  1, 
1975,  and  followed  at  that  time  by  a  reim- 
posltlon  of  quotas  under  the  Meat  Imp>ort 
Act  of  1964. 

2.  Authorization  for  the  SBA  and/or  the 
FHA  for  loan  guarantees  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry and  funding  of  $1  billion  to  support 
such  guarantees. 

3.  Limiting  of  U.S.  purchases  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  including  military  purchases, 
to  those  products  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Changing  meat  grading  standards  so 
that  over  feeding  of  cattle  will  not  be  en- 
couraged, but  so  that  the  consumer  will 
be  guaranteed  a  leaner  product  with  the 
same  degree  of  quality  now  enjoyed. 

All  segments  of  the  industry  face  bank- 
ruptcy   If   relief   Is    not    forthcoming,    the 
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American   consumer   wUl   suffer 
quences.  We  urge  Immediate 
Nationai.    Livestock 


act;  on. 


Oeal^^s    Associa- 
■noK. 
JoH2«  C.  Augustine,  Executitk  Director. 


ABOUT  AMERICANS  IN 
JAILS 


I  OREIGN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  : 

Thursday.  June  13, 
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Ml-.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cans  contemplate  traveling 
United  States  this  siumner, 
be  aware  of  the  stiff  drug  abusb 
exist  in  many  foreign  countri»s 
the  Americans  held  in  foreigp 
now  facing  drug  charges  or 
with  some  offenders  facing 
up  to  30  years. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
an  informative  article  on 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  it 
CRD  for  the  attention  of  my 
In  an  attempt  to  end  the 
and  lack  of  information  on 
laws,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
would  direct  the  Attorney 
prepare  a  pamphlet  explaining 
abuse  laws  of  certain  foreigr 
and  to  require  the  distribution 
pamphlet  to  passengers  trav 
air  or  water  carrier  to  foreigr 
The  U.S.  News  &  World 
which  points  out  the  need  foi 
lation  I  have  introduced,  follows 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  Worlf 
June  17.   1974] 
About  Amesicans  in  FoREick  Jails 

You  often  read  of  American  vis;  tors  abroad 
being  arrested,  frequently  on  narcotics 
charges,  and  then  sentenced  to  I  long  terms 
In  foreign  prisons.  How  big  a  protilem  Is  this? 

At  the  latest  count,  the  State  pepartment 
had  records  of  1,493  Americana  (letalned  in 
jails  of  59  countries.  Most  of  tb^m — 1,013 — 
were  being  held  on  drug  chargei  or  convic- 
tions. The  remainder  had  been  9,rrested  on 
charges  Including  robbery,  assaul ;,  extortion, 
rape  and  murder. 

Which  countries  hold  the  most  American 
prisoners? 

Mexico,  with  470  imprisoned  Americans, 
heads  the  list.  Canada,  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Spain  follow.  In  that  order. 
Forty-two  Americans  are  stlU  in  li^uban  jails, 
11  of  them  on  drug  charges. 

What  help  are  U.S.  authorities  able  to  give 
these  Americans  in  trouble? 

Very  little — unfortunately  so,  I  n  the  cases 
of  some  prisoners. 

What  many  Americans  seem  to  forget 
when  they  are  in  another  country  Is  that 
they  are  no  longer  under  the  ptotection  of 
U.S.  law.  Many  are  shocked,  afttr  they  are 
detained  by  police,  to  discover  th^y  are  liable 
to  punishment  under  a  largely ;  unfamiliar 
legal  system.  Prison  sentences  may  be  far 
more  severe  than  they  would  beTfor  similar 
offenses  committed  in  the  U.S.   I 

Aren't  there  any  actions  that  VS.  officials 
can  take?  | 

Yes — but  always  with  the  recoanltion  that 
under  International  law  each  cou3try  has  the 
right  to  punish  Tlolators  of  It^  laws. 

For  example,  XJ3.  consular  offlfclala  watch 
to  be  sure  that  Americans  are  ^ot  treated 
more  harshly  by  the  courts  than  Nationals  of 
the  country. 
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The  U.S.  Government  Is  also  concerned 
when  prison  sentences,  even  though  applied 
equally  to  both  Americans  and  nationals, 
appear  to  be  excessive.  Consular  officials  are 
also  supposed  to  be  of  assistance  in  finding 
lawyers  and  verifying  that  adequate  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  prepare  a  defense. 

Consuls  are  Instructed  to  visit  Americans 
In  foreign  Jails;  see  that  they  receive  suffi- 
cient food,  toilet  articles  and  medicines,  and, 
when  possible,  attend   their  trials. 

Several  American  youths  were  recently 
tried  and  sentenced  In  Turkey  on  drug 
charges.   What   happened   there? 

Those  still  Imprisoned  in  Turkey  from  that 
case  are  Katherine  Zenz,  28,  of  Lancaster, 
Wis.;  Jo  Ann  McDanlel,  29,  of  Coos  Bay,  Oreg  , 
and  Robert  Hubbard,  23.  of  San  Antonio.  All 
were  accused  of  smuggling  hashish  and  were 
sentenced  to  death,  although  Mr.  Hubbard 
testified  that  the  women  were  unaware  of  the 
narcotics. 

Later  a  court  commuted  the  sentences  to 
life  imprisonment.  However,  an  amnesty  law 
recently  passed  in  Turkey  is  expected  to 
make  aU  three  eligible  for  release  after  12 
years. 

In  another  case,  William  Hayes,  a  27-year- 
old  American,  was  arrested  as  he  was  leaving 
Turkey  and  charged  with  possession  of  hash- 
ish. He  was  given  a  five-year  sentence.  The 
Turkish  Government,  dissatisfied  with  the 
sentence,  appealed  to  a  higher  court  which 
ruled  that  Mr.  Hayes  should  serve  a  30-year 
term.  However,  the  new  amnesty  law  would 
permit  his  release  in  eight  years. 

Even  though  International  law  provides 
no  legal  Justiflcation  for  protesting  against 
an  "excessively  harsh"  sentence,  the  State 
Department  has  stated  that  It  considers  the 
life  sentences  much  too  harsh. 

Unofficial  talks  have  been  held  with 
Turkish  leaders  In  an  effort  to  get  the  sen- 
tences reduced. 

It  seems  as  though  countries  which  are 
major  producers  of  narcotics  are  the  ones 
that  impose  the  toughest  penalties  when 
they  detain   an  American.  Why  Is  this  so? 

Some  coim tries — Afghanistan,  Turkey  and 
India,  for  examples — only  a  few  years  ago 
thoiight  of  drug  usage  as  a  habit  of  for- 
eigners. They  now  realize  that  their  own 
youths  have  been  Infected,  and  they  are 
far  less  lenient. 

There's  another  side  to  the  story,  too:  In 
country  after  country,  there  Is  a  growing 
revulsion  against  the  Influx  of  "hippies"  from 
the  U.S.  and  some  Western  European  nations. 

A  reaction  has  set  In  against  "hippie" 
colonies  and  drug  usage  by  their  Inhabi- 
tants. Countries  are  now  expelling,  or  turn- 
ing back,  foreign  visitors  with  long  hair  and 
\inacceptable  forms  of  dress. 

Can  Americans  arrested  abroad  be  re- 
leased on  bail? 

Generally  not.  And  their  confinement  be- 
fore trial  can  last  as  long  as  a  year  in  various 
countries. 

Foreign  courts  In  some  cases  make  little 
distinction  between  the  poeseaslon  at  "liard" 
drugs,  such  as  heroin,  and  the  possession  of 
marijuana.  Often  there's  no  line  drawn  be- 
tween possession  for  personal  use  and  for 
sale.  First-time  offenders  may  get  the  maxi- 
mum sentence. 

Some  examples  of  what  can  happen: 

Possession  of  a  drug  In  Mexico,  except  In 
the  case  of  an  addict,  calls  for  a  prison 
sentence  of  from  two  to  nine  years  and  a 
fine  of  from  $80  to  $800.  Trafficking  In  drugs 
brings  a  jail  term  of  from  three  to  10  years 
and  a  fine  of  from  »160  to  $1,600.  Pretrial 
confinement  in  Mexico  lasts  between  six  and 
12  months. 

Possession  for  personal  nse  In  Greece  Is 
punishable  by  a  prison  term  of  not  lees  than 
two  years.  Maximum  sentence  for  tetUBcklng 
Is  10  years.  Of  the  27  Americans  now  de- 
tained In  Greece  on  drug  charges,  several  are 
serving  four  and  six-year  sentences. 
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The  present  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  Representatives  Abztjg,  Addabbo. 
Badillo.  Brasco,  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Brown  of  California.  Buchanan,  Ceder- 
berc,  Collins  of  Illinois,  Conyers,  Del- 
LUMS,  DE  Lnco,  Dent,  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,     ElLBERG,      FRASER,      HARRINGTON, 

Helstoski,  Koch,  Metcalfe,  McKinney, 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Moss,  Stark, 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  and  Holtzman. 


SHORTAGES   AND  THE   ENERGY 
CRISIS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  there  ha« 
been  much  concern  in  this  Congress  over 
our  energy  shortage  and  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  problem.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hiram  I.  Walker, 
president  of  the  Walker-Huthnance  Off- 
shore Co.,  in  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Walker  details  In  his  letter  the 
problem  he  has  been  experiencing  in  se- 
curing equipment  to  nm  and  operate  his 
drilling  rigs  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
duce energy.  He  sent  with  his  letter  a 
list  of  tile  supply  company's  estimated 
deUvery  date  for  equipment  necessary  to 
run  his  drilling  rigs.  I  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  have  selected 
only  a  number  of  items  to  illustrate  the 
problem. 

The  letter  follows: 
Walker-Huthnanck  Offshore  Co., 

Houston,  Tex.,  May  24, 1974. 
Hon.  William  R.  Akcher, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bill:  In  regard  to  our  conversation 
of  this  week,  enclosed  is  a  supply  compcmy'a 
estimated  delivery  date  for  equipment  we 
might  purchase  from  them  to  run  and  oper- 
ate our  drilling  rigs,  which,  of  course.  Is  a 
source  for  oil  and  gas. 

We  ordered  some  tool  joints  this  year  from 
the  Hughes  Tool  Company  and  we  were  in- 
formed we  (jould  expect  delivery  In  1979. 

Also  in  regard  to  ova  conversation  the  fol- 
lowing pertain  to  the  ranch  business: 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  steel  fence  posts  and 
barbed  wire,  I  had  to  drive  120  miles  past 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  to  get  them. 

2.  Baling  wire  was  obtained  at  $30.00  a  roll, 
this  is  up  from  $13.00,  after  approximately  6 
months  of  searching. 

3.  A  dual  wheel  pick  up  truck,  I  obtained 
after  a  7  month  wait,  (wheels  and  hubs  were 
unobtainable) 

4.  I  waited  8  months  to  obtain  a  goose  neck 
cattle  trailer  because  of  the  shortage  of 
wheels.  I  finally  gave  up  and  I'm  going  to 
drive  them  to  the  market,  but  I  wUl  need  a 
chit  trom  the  environmentalist  as  we  will 
raise  a  lot  of  dust. 

The  United  States  Is  a  country  of  short- 
ages and  in  my  opinion,  it  is  due  to  govern- 
mental regulations  and  the  government  being 
antl  free  enterprise. 

If  I  can  ever  help  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hiram  I.  Walk£>. 

Manufacturers  Estimated  Delivzrt 
Lead  Timks 
Baylor  Company  (Brakes) ,  9-12  months. 
Bear  Manufacturing  Company  (Automatic 
Drillers),  2  months. 
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Cameron  Iron  Works  (Blowout  Preventers 
and  Manifolds) ,  12-14  months. 

CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company,  9-12  months. 

Dresser-Swaco  (Automatic  Drillers),  3 
months. 

Drilling  Well  Control  (Chokes),  4-6 
months. 

Goodali  Rubber  Company  (Hose  Goods) ,  3- 
6  months. 

Gray  Tool  Company,  4-6  months. 

ingersoU  Rand  (Air  Hoists),  4-5  months. 

PhUadelphla  Gear  (Mud  Mixers),  8-10 
months. 

Rucker  Shaffer  (Valves),  8-12  months. 

Well  Control  (Degasser),  3-4  months. 


MOUNTAINSIDE  NAMED  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMUNITY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP    new    J  ERSE  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  588 
county  and  municipal  entities  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  37  have  been  des- 
ignated as  Bicentennial  communities.  In 
reviewing  a  list  of  these  today,  I  was  ex- 
tremely plesused  to  note  that  six  of 
them — or  16  percent  of  the  total — are 
part  of  the  12th  Congressional  District. 

I  make  this  observation  because  Moun- 
tainside, N.J.,  has  been  designated  as  the 
sixth  Bicentennial  community  in  my  dis- 
trict. On  Saturday,  June  15,  the  Moun- 
tainside Cultural  and  Heritage  Commit- 
tee will  hold  a  special  observance  at  the 
local  library  to  commemorate  the  honor 
that  has  come  to  the  borough. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  has  set  rigid 
standards  for  municipalities  seeking  of- 
ficial recognition  as  Bicentennial  com- 
munities. Any  municipality  that  aspires 
to  fly  the  flag  signifying  its  right  to 
observe  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence must  propose  a  program  of  true 
historic  and  cultural  import. 

The  resourceful  and  determined  mem- 
bers of  the  Cultural  and  Heritage  Com- 
mittee in  Mountainside  have  prepared 
such  a  program  and  won  their  Bicenten- 
nial flag.  Chairman  Matthew  Powers  and 
his  committee  have  planned  a  series  of 
projects  that  are  intended  to  remind 
citizens  of  the  future  of  Mountainside's 
historic  role  in  the  building  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

When  Mountsdnside  began  its  planning 
for  the  Bicentennial  observance,  the 
borough  encountered  a  problem  facing 
many  relatively  yoimg  communities.  Only 
a  few  years  past  the  observance  of  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  own  incorpora- 
tion, Moimtainside  as  such  did  not  exist 
in  1776. 

However,  the  committee  came  up  with 
an  ingenious  approach  that  has  been 
commended  by  officials  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commitee  in  Washingon.  They  pro- 
posed burying  a  time  capsule  containing 
contemporary  accounts  of  life  in  20th 
century  Mountainside,  plus  records  and 
artifacts  regarding  the  public  officials  of 
our  time.  One  himdred  years  from  now, 
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when  the  United  States  will  be  celebrat- 
ing Its  Tricentennial,  the  21st  century 
residents  of  Moimtainside  will  have  an 
accurate  record  of  how  their  20th  cen- 
tury predecessors  lived. 

I  believe  this  unique  approach  of  the 
borough  of  Mountainside  deserves  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery  on  the  part  of 
other  communities  in  this  Nation,  which 
would  do  well  to  emulate  Moimtainside's 
example. 

Additionally,  the  committee  decided  to 
restore  the  Badgely  house,  a  structure 
that  dates  back  to  1695.  In  prerevolution- 
ary  times,  the  Badgely  house  served  as 
an  outpost  for  settlers  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Watchimg  Mountains.  During  the 
war  itself,  it  was  pressed  into  service  as 
a  refuge  for  colonists  sought  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  who  roamed  through  the  area. 

The  Mountainside  Cultural  and  Heri- 
tage Commission  has  already  sponsored 
a  display  as  part  of  its  Bicentennial 
celebration.  And  plans  are  in  the  works 
for  an  international  festival  this  coming 
September. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
borough  of  Mountainside  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  its  creative  and  inno- 
vative approach  to  marking  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our 
Nation. 


ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  LITHU- 
ANIAN PEOPLE,  ANNIVERSARY 
DATE  IS  SATURDAY,  JUNE   15 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
much  frustration  and  sorrow,  millions 
of  Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world 
are  commemorating  the  forcible  annexa- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  15,  1940,  and  the  subsequent 
mass  deportations  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians to  Siberian  concentration  camps. 

Lithuanian-Americans  who  live  in  our 
free  society  note  that  34  years  have 
passed  and  still  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Lithuania  are  denied  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  These  people  are  unable 
to  freely  express  themselves  polltic«dly 
and  certainly  do  not  have  freedom  of 
religion.  The  people  of  Lithuania  are 
frankly  being  denied  their  basic  human 
rights. 

Free  Lithuanians  throughout  the  world 
are  justly  asking  the  United  States  to 
remain  steadfast  on  its  policy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States,  including  Lithu- 
ania, into  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  face 
of  talks  about  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  should  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

In  discussions  with  the  Soviets,  our 
U.S.  representatives  should  press  for  the 
loosening  of  Russia's  stranglehold  on  the 
people  of  Lithuania  by  allowing  the  fol- 
lowing measures:  Lowering  of  excessive 
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tariffs  imposed  on  gifts  to  relatives  and 
friends  residing  in  the  Baltic  area;  in- 
crease the  current  5-day  tourist  visa  to 
Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable  limit; 
elimination  of  unreasonable  travel  re- 
strictions on  tourists  to  Lithuania,  and 
provisions  for  Lithuanians  to  immigrate 
to  other  countries  as  provided  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  States  and  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  only  expect  de- 
tente and  most  favored  nation  trade 
status  if  it  at  least  allows  a  small  degree 
of  freedom  for  its  people  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Lithuanian-Americans  are  especially 
concerned  about  the  continuing  strife  of 
their  fellow  Lithuanians.  They  are  free- 
dom-loving people  who  wish  only  the 
basic  human  freedoms  which  are  not  yet 
theirs.  I  call  upon  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  back  the 
citizens  of  Lithuania  in  their  quest  for 
freedom. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
elected  official  in  a  position  of  public 
trust,  I  have  felt  an  obligation  in  the  past 
to  make  public  information  regarding  my 
personal  finances.  In  past  campaigns  as 
a  candidate  for  public  office,  I  have  dis- 
closed to  the  residents  of  my  district  the 
facts  of  my  financial  condition. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  Congress  this  year.  Because 
of  that  candidacy,  and  because  of  my  be- 
lief that  responsible  financial  disclosure 
is  an  obligation  of  every  public  official,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  statement  of  my  assets  and  in- 
formation about  my  tax  payments — even 
though  such  information  is  not  required 
by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bulk  of  the  net  worth 
of  my  wife  and  myself,  as  well  as  my 
personal  income  comes  from  my  salary 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  an  automo- 
bile agency  which  I  own,  a  small  com- 
mercial property  an  interest  in  sm  office 
building,  a  family  trust  and  listed  securi- 
ties. 

For  the  Record,  I  have  the  following 
net  assets:  Value  of  real  estate,  less 
mortgages,  including  the  automobile 
agency  and  the  commercial  properties 
which  I  just  mentioned,  my  home  in 
Fairfax  Station  and  an  interest  in  un- 
improved farmland  in  Fauquier  County, 
Va.,  $861,900;  notes  receivable  and  lim- 
ited partnership  interests,  $117,000;  un- 
listed securities  representing  ownership 
interests  in  various  commercial  enter- 
prises, $483,185;  listed  securities  totaling 
$86,692;  family  trusts  with  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  $160,000;  and  personal 
property  of  limited  and  indeterminate 
value.  My  liabilities  at  this  time  amount 
to  $88,000,  excluding  mortgages  on  real 
property. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  can  iee.  the  prl 
vate  enterprise  system  hsa  been  very 
kind  to  me.  I  have  tried  t^  repay  this 
kindness  by  working  har4  to  assure 
others  the  same  opportunities  I  have  had 
and  by  pasing  a  substantia^  portion  of 
my  income  to  the  State  ind  Federal 
Governments  as  taxes.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  during  the  years 
1968  through  1973.  I  have  [paid  $177.- 
220.25  in  State  and  Federal  income  taxes. 
Paying  my  fair  share  in  tajaes  hau  been 
a  privilege  and  I  only  hope!  that  as  an 
elected  official  I  can  have  sf»me  part  in 
seeing  that  not  only  the  taxed  paid  by  me, 
but  the  taxes  paid  by  everp  American 
are  not  squandered  but  expe  ided  by  the 
Government  with  wisdom  anil  a  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 


HOW  TO  END  INFLATION 


HON.  JAMES  M.  CO 


OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  13 
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Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mi.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  some  concise  ob- 
servations in  a  letter  I  receive  d  this  mor- 
ning. He  writes  about  inflrtion.  Con- 
gress, and  overspending:  and  ties  It  all 
together.  I  have  known  Bill  f  jr  25  years. 
He  Is  dynamic  and,  as  chief  executive 
olBcer.  built  from  scratch  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's major  businesses.  He  puts  Infla- 
tion where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  in  the 
lap  of  Congress  for  overspmding  the 
budget. 

America  will  have  to  face  a  n  economic 
crisis  by  1976,  imless  we  wak;  up  today. 
We  cannot  spend  money  we  dj  not  have; 
issue  money  with  no  gold  b4se.  or  bor- 
row money  at  higher  interest  rates  with- 
out a  reverse  impact.  Spend  land  spend, 
and  we  will  repeat  hlstori^'s  famous 
statement,  "It  ain't  worth  a  Continental 
DoUar." 

Bill  wrote  me  a  personal  let  ter  so  I  am 
not  using  his  name.  But  I  hoi  e  the  busi- 
nessmen back  In  your  State  a:  -e  as  aware 
of  where  the  ship  of  state  star  ds  as  Is  my 
good  friend  back  in  Texas.  ::  hope  you 
will  agree  with  the  logic  of  h^  letter: 

Tou  may  add  another  voice  tb  the  coun- 
try's growing  Impatience  with  our  serious 
leadership  gap  and  disturbing  Inflationary 
trend.  I  writ©  to  you  as  a  deepl  r  concerned 
businessman. 

Indecision  In  economic  policy  Is  the  order 
of  the  day  In  the  face  of  growing  Inflation. 
There  seems  to  be  but  Uttle  awajjeness  of  the 
serious  sensitivity  of  domestic  monetary  af- 
fairs to  the  strong  winds  and  tu  ;es  of  inter- 
national events. 

When  a  leadership  void  exists,  our  coun- 
try cannot  tolerate  a  void  In  thi  competent 
management  of  our  public  aHtilrs.  Better 
plans  for  the  national  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources must  be  developed.  Ac^untablllty 
and  control  has  to  be  appUed  ojver  aU  gov- 
ernmental expenditures.  Plans  idade  require 
a  relevance  not  only  to  the  deilres  of  the 
electorate  but  also  to  our  abiUty  to  pay. 

Thoee  who  say  that  only  a  poitlon  of  our 
Federal  badget  la  controUable  iiake  a  tar- 
rible  error  In  Judgment.  Congreidoea  hare 
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the  ability — and  the  responslbiUty  to  control 
the  fiill  spectrum  of  the  budget.  Now  es- 
peclaUy  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  assert  its 
leadership  In  fiscal  responsibility.  It  Is  ur- 
gent that  our  government  move  quickly  to- 
wards a  balanced  budget. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  suggestions  on 
how  we  may  best  support  your  efforts  to- 
wards this  objective. 


Jime  13,  197  U 


NEW  TOWN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
closed Is  an  article  prepared  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Leon  B.  Sager  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  concerned  with  the  "New  Town" 
concept. 

The  article  follows: 

E.XPERIMENTAI,    NEW    TOWNS    AROUND    THE 
WOSLD 

(By  Leon  B.  Sager) 

The  sxidden  worldwide  environmental  con- 
cern Is  culminating  for  many  in  a  new  Inter- 
est and  involvement  In  their  communities. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  nature  has 
presented  man  with  his  greatest  challenge. 
He  has  built  his  civilization  by  mastering 
nature  and  drawing  on  Its  vast  resources. 
But  tn  his  devotion  to  human  progress  he 
has  often  destroyed  nature.  Lately  he  has 
awakened  to  the  realization  that  nature,  too, 
is  essential  to  his  well-being.  Contamination 
of  the  air  and  water  and  other  forms  of 
"progress"  now  threaten  the  very  environ- 
ment on  which  he  depends  for  life. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  urbanization  and  motor- 
ization for  which  older  cities  are  simply  not 
prepared.  Higher  density  and  narrow  streets 
have  been  on  a  collision  course.  Pollution 
alone  has  reached  the  stage  where  in  Los 
Angeles  physicians  are  teUlng  some  of  their 
patients  to  move  away.  In  Tokyo  traffic 
policemen  are  often  required  to  wear  gas 
masks.  Gas  masks  were  also  recently  ordered 
for  60,000  workers  employed  In  the  petro- 
chemical plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice 
Italy. 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that,  at  least  in 
part,  pollution  as  well  as  unplanned  and  ex- 
cessive urban  concentration  can  be  avoided; 
that  It  Is  possible  to  achieve  a  healthier  en- 
vironment for  living.  With  the  development 
of  technology,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cation, governments  can  now  guide  growth 
in  a  more  enlightened  and  beneficial  way. 

The  controUed  growth  movement  started 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Ebenezer 
Howard  laid  out  the  original  greenbelt 
around  London.  The  first  satellite  new  towns 
were  created.'Not  only  has  England  continued 
to  expand  In  this  direction;  the  whole  West- 
em  world  has  foUowed  and  the  movement 
has  spread  to  Asia  as  well.  Spectacular  evi- 
dence of  the  shift  from  conventional  urban- 
ization to  the  planned  community  is  pro- 
vided by  New  Delhi  and  Chandigarh  in 
India.  Petallng  Jaya,  hi  Malaysia,  and  the 
satellite  towns  surroimdlng  Singapore,  in 
Indonesia. 

New  communities  limit  private  automobile 
usage.  In  its  place  paths  for  walking  and  bi- 
cycling as  well  as  public  transportation  are 
provided.  Many  European  cities  have  set  up 
streets  exclusively  for  walkers:  for  example, 
Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Copenhagen,  The 
Hague,  Stockholm,  and  Barcelona.  New  Yoilt 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles 


are   experimenting   with   the   Idea,   and   the 
movement  Is  growing. 

One  example  of  the  new  towns  is  StevenaEe 
in  Britain.  Stevenage  is  a  planned  commu- 
nity 30  miles  north  of  London.  SU  laree 
neighborhoods  of  10,000  persons  each  were 
built  In  a  semicircle  around  the  town  cen- 
ter, and  each  of  them  is  provided  with  its 
own  shopping  center  of  four  to  13  shops 
The  main  shopping  center  is  reached  for  the 
most  part  by  bus,  bicycle,  or  pedestrian  walk- 
way By  1972,  more  than  18,000  industrial 
workers  were  employed  in  the  400  acres  de- 
voted to  Industry  on  the  west  side  of  town 
Of  all  employed  residents  of  Stevenage  85 
per  cent  work  Inside  the  town. 

But  even  In  Britain,  which  has  the  longest 
history  of  new  town  building,  vast  changes 
have  been  found  necessary.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  change  has  been  m  size:  Harlow 
and  Stevenage  have  doubled  their  original 
population  while  MUton  Keynes,  the  most 
recent  new  town,  is  planned  for  250  000 
residents. 

Citizens  of  satellite  cities  also  require  effi- 
cient, rapid  transit  to  central  cities  The 
movement  to  meet  this  problem  coupled  with 
the  effort  to  solve  congestion,  poUutlon  dis- 
comfort, and  loss  of  time  Is  worldwide  It 
takes  the  form  of  the  greatest  construction 
of  subways  in  history,  greatly  expanded  pro- 
vision of  buses  including  exclusive  bus  lanes 
and  a  variety  of  new  people-moving  devices 
such  as  gulded-rall  lines,  monorails,  and  a 
dlal-a-bus  service.  Massive  efforts  are  un- 
derway to  find  new  solutions  by  employment 
of  science  and  technology. 

There  are  many  European  examples  of 
comprehensive  community  planning  In  Bel- 
grade, for  example,  the  response  to  central 
city  congestion  was  to  move  across  the  Dan- 
ube and  erect  a  whole  new  city  on  10  000 
acres  of  agricultural  land,  of  which  40  'per 
cent  is  in  parklands  with  broad  open  spaces 
along  the  river-front  for  museums,  exhibition 
halls,  and  public  buildings.  Another  planned 
community  Immediately  adjacent  to  an  es- 
tablished city  Is  Esposlzlone  Roma  (EU.R  ) 
which  Is  only  15  to  20  minutes  ride  by  rapid 
transit  from  the  center  of  Rome  and  close  to 
the  airport  and  the  Mediterranean.  An  at- 
tractive city  of  100,000  has  arisen.  At  the 
center,  an  artificial  lake  Is  surrounded  by 
promenades  and  gardens.  The  subway  sU- 
tlon  opens  onto  the  lake  front. 

Fiance  has  designated  eight  growth  centers 
in  a  nationwide  regional  urbanization  plan  to 
counter  the  attractions  of  Paris.  Ten  new 
communlUes  are  planned  or  have  been 
started  in  less  congested  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  Sweden  provides  an  example  of  metro- 
politan development  that  encompasses  both 
the  old  city  and  the  suburbs.  In  stockhohn 
It  has  been  public  poUcy  since  the  early  part 
of  the  century  to  buy  property  outside  its 
borders  in  anticipation  of  long-term  growth 
A  series  of  small  suburbs  of  10,000  to  15  000 
?^'^!f'  °"**  *"  occasional  main  center  of 
50,000  to  100,000  people  were  created,  all  with 
easy  access  to  Stockholm. 

The  new  town  movement  16  about  to  come 
of  age  in  America.  Powerful  forces-^)ubllc 
and  private,  natural  and  directed— are  con- 
verging all  over  the  XJS.  The  decade  of  the 
Seventies  will  see  scores.  If  not  hundreds,  of 
new  developments  spring  up,  transforming 
not  Just  the  physical  landscape,  inside  and 
outside  of  cities,  but  the  human  affairs  of 
millions  of  Americans  as  well. 

Many  of  the  new  cities  are  being  built 
enta^y  by  private  entrepreneurs,  among 
them  ColumbU,  Maryland  and  Reston,  Vir- 
ginia, both  near  Washington,  D.C.  The  fed- 
eral government  began  qjonsorlng  a  move- 
ment to  aid  In  the  development  of  new  com- 
munities and  to  guide  future  urban  growth 
la  1988.  Legislation  imder  the  direction  of 
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the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment provided  loan  guarantees  total- 
ing $250  million,  enlarged  two  years  later 
to  $500  mlUlon.  Individual  new  communities 
may  apply  for  loan  guarantees  as  high  as 
$50  million.  Fifteen  new  communities  have 
been  approved;  20  more  are  in  the  process 
of  final  application. 

One  such  community  is  The  Woodlands, 
■Texas,  a  17,000  acre  forest  tract  28  miles 
north  of  Houston,  Texas.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  was  invested  privately  in  master 
planning  the  new  town.  One  of  every  four 
acres  will  be  preserved  as  open  space  or  de- 
veloped as  recreation  areas.  Land  use,  sew- 
age treatment  systems,  storm  drainage,  road- 
ways and  paths  have  been  designed  to  assure 
minimum  air,  ground  and  water  pollution. 
Seven  villages  and  a  town  center  are  planned, 
the  residential  areas  to  contain  49,000  dwell- 
ing units  on  6,200  acres.  They  will  provide  a 
mix  of  income  and  ethnic  groups  in  both 
homeowner  and  rental  dwellings.  The  Wood- 
lands, which  anticipates  a  population  of  150,- 
000  people,  has  received  a  $50  million  loan 
guarantee. 

The  sudden  worldwide  environmental  con- 
cern Is  culminating  for  many  in  a  new  In- 
terest and  Involvement  In  their  communi- 
ties. Life  enrichment,  if  not  sheer  survival, 
requires  that  all  Individuals  learn  to  give 
part  of  their  time  to  social  planning.  Though, 
ultimately,  this  must  extend  to  the  region, 
the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  a  good 
place  to  start  Is  one's  own  community. 

A  good  example  is  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia. Internationally  known  for  its  beauty, 
the  city's  quality  of  life  has  become  en- 
dangered by  a  dramatic  Increase  in  popula- 
tion, mostly  new  residents.  The  expansion 
rate  between  1960  and  1970  was  twice  that 
of  the  state  and  four  times  that  of  the  na- 
tion. Confronted  with  the  conversion  of 
pleasant  orchards  and  open  land  to  drab  un- 
planned housing  and  commercial  units, 
Santa  Barbara  faces  the  question:  Can  rapid 
growth  and  poorly  planned  urbanization  be 
stopped? 

Fortunately,  there  Is  among  the  citizenry 
a  strongly  motivated  group  of  capable  and 
concerned  Individuals  willing  to  devote  a 
large  amount  of  time  to  civic  affairs.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  basic  problem  wtts  land  usage, 
citizen  groups  developed  a  movement  to  cre- 
ate coordinated  country  and  city  general 
plans.  Many  thousands  of  citizens  belong  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Citizens  Planning 
Association,  the  Committee  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  the  Community  Environmental 
Council,  to  name  a  few.  Their  efforts  to  con- 
trol growth  are  beginning  to  show  results. 

Concerned  citizens  groups  have  found  that 
even  political  bodies  cannot  necessarily  be 
relied  upon.  Politicians  must  be  persuaded 
and  sometimes  threatened  with  loss  of  politl- 
ctJ  position  to  act  for  the  overall  community 
Interest.  When  politicians  fall  to  provide  de- 
sired legislation,  Callfornlans  have  developed 
an  effective  technique,  the  Initiative. 


JOE  MOAKLEY  FIGHTS  FOR  POSTAL 
WORKERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  has 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  dem- 
onstrated the  vigor  and  determination 
in  working  for  the  benefit  of  postal  work- 
ers and  Federal  employees  as  my  dis- 
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tingrxished  colleague  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Joe  Moakley. 

During  his  freshman  term  in  the  Con- 
gress, Joe  has  served  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits, 
I  have  seen  Joe  prove  himself  to  be  a 
diligent  and  hardworking  legislator  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  grown 
to  respect  his  sound  judgment  and  legis- 
lative expertise. 

As  we  all  know,  the  civil  servant  has 
unjustly  shouldered  the  burden  of  sky- 
rocketing prices  for  food,  energy,  health, 
and  other  vital  consumer  products. 

Unlike  most  members  of  the  private 
sector,  postal  workers  and  Federal  em- 
ployees have  been  both  underpaid  and 
imderappreciated.  Joe,  as  we  can  clearly 
see  from  his  record,  is  keenly  aware  of 
this  inequity.  Because  of  his  efforts  and 
those  of  other  progressive  members  of 
the  committee.  Federal  employees  now 
enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  they  so  justly 
deserve. 

Permit  me  to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
areas  in  which  Joe  has  introduced  or 
sponsored  legislation : 

First.  Cost-of-living  increases  for  re- 
tirees; 

Second.  Decreased  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits; 

Third.  Right  to  strike  for  postal  em- 
ployees; 

Fourth.  Early  retirement  for  certain 
employees;  and 

Fifth.  Government  pay  more  of  life 
insurance. 

In  all.  Joe  has  sponsored  more  than 
40  bills  in  the  field  of  postal  service.  This 
impressive  record,  matched  by  only  a 
few  of  his  colleagues,  is  an  example  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  this  tireless 
Congressman. 

A  breakdown  of  the  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Joe  clearly  shows  his  outspoken 
support  of  the  Federal  employee. 

NOW    PUBLIC     LAW 

Provide  retirement  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral employees  separated  from  service 
before  eligibility  date; 

Increase  Government  share  of  health 
insurance  costs  effectively  increasing 
your  takehome  pay ;  and 

Increased  annuities  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

PASSED    rN     ROUSE 

Reclassify  position  of  U.S.   marshal; 

Reduce  deductions  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  retirement;  and 

Increase  multiplication  factor  for  haz- 
ardous duty  retirement. 

REPORTED  OUT  OP  COMMITTEE 

Finance  cost  of  mailing  matter  free  or 
at  reduced  rates  of  postage; 

Establish  arbitration  board  between 
supervisors  and  Postal  Service;  and 

Allow  claims  for  overpayment  at  GPO. 

PENDING    BEFORE    THE    COMMITTES 

Allow  postal  employees  to  attend 
veteran's  funeral  without  loss  of  pay  or 
leave ; 

Enforce  conflict-of-interest  statutes; 
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Include  tocally  recruited  personnel  in 
granting  overseas  differentials; 

Permit  postal  employees  to  strike; 

Improve  workweek  or  firefighters; 

National  Guard  technician  to  receive 
some  benefits  as  Federal  employees; 

Increase  employment  opportunity  of 
persons  unable  to  work  regular  hours; 

Age  and  service  total  80  for  immediate 
retirement; 

Access  to  licensed  providers  of  health 
services  in  Federal  health  benefits  pro- 
gram; 

Prohibit  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
from  holding  another  job; 

Special  assistance  for  employees 
separated  involuntarily; 

Access  to  social  workers,  services  under 
Federal  health  benefits  program; 

Supplementary  coverage  to  medicare 
program  for  enroUees  of  Federal  health 
benefits  program; 

Free  letter  mail  when  writing  to  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Congress  or  Federal 
agencies; 

Reemployment  of  recovered  disability 
annuitants : 

Government  pay  all  costs  of  Govern- 
ment life  insurance; 

Supplemental  retirement  benefits  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers ; 
and 

Improve  mail  service;  method  of  re- 
imbursement for  public  service. 

Through  this  type  of  decisive  action, 
Joe  has  demonstrated  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  those  Americans  who  have 
devoted  their  working  life  to  years  of 
pubUc  service.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
serve  in  the  Congress  with  such  a  man. 


POLISH  DAY  PROGRAM  IN 
ELIZABETH,  N.J. 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sun- 
day, I  will  have  the  privilege  of  being 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  37th  Annual 
Polish  Day  progrjim  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
I  consider  this  a  special  honor,  for  the 
heritage  of  the  Polish  and  American 
peoples  are  inextricably  linked  together. 
Indeed,  the  whole  Western  civilization 
owes  a  profound  debt  to  Poland. 

Over  500  years  ago,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  all  time  was  born  and  nur- 
tured on  Polish  soil.  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
has  had  no  equal  in  the  field  of  astron- 
omy, and  his  theories  and  insight  revolu- 
tionized our  views  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
Copernicus  is  one  of  those  great  men 
who  shut  the  door  forever  upon  the  Dark 
Ages  and  led  us  into  the  light  of  modem 
times. 

But  he  is  not  alone  in  the  hall  of 
Polish  heroes.  Where  would  the  United 
States  be  today  without  Casimir  Pulaski, 
who  came  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies  from 
Poland  and  helped  them  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  British  servitude.   This   great 
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man  even  gave  his  life  at  thie  battle  of 
Charleston. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
counting  tales  of  heroes  this 
will  be  speaking  of  the  Poll^ 
and  Polish  people.  Anyone 
the  least  bit  of  history  knows 
history  is  more  than  a  few  mqn 
ter  how  great;  it  is  more  tha 
yesterday's  newspapers. 

It  Is  a  vibrant,  living 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  Unites  1 
the  20th  century.  It  is  the  stor  y 
who  have  contributed  so  muqh 
so  vital  to  tlie  lifeblood  of  th 
sional  district.  And  I  want  to 
late  the  Polish  people  who 
uted    physically    through 
hard  work.  They  have  also 
spiritually :  the  Polish  people 
are  strongly  religious,  highly 
and  full  of  national  pride 
that  endeavors  to  strive  for 
ment  and  intellectual 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of 
people  who  have  come  to 
and  joined  us,  and  I  am  positive 
are  a  better  country  for  their 
tion  in  our  affairs,  because 
kind  of  contribution  to  the 
that  continues  to  make  this 
opportunity  and  freedom  for  e  ' 
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CONNECTICUT  OPERA  ASSCJCIATION 
HONORS  FRANK  PANEX  )LFI 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRA$SO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  13. 
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Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker 

day  evening  members  and 

Cormecticut  Opera  Association 
Connecticut  Opera  Guild  will 
honor  Frank  Pandolfl,  whose 
imparalleled  service  to  the  . 
being  of  my  State  has  justly 
the  title:  "Father  of  Opera  in 
cut." 

Frank  is  retiring  as  executivje 
of  the  opera  association,  an 
tion  of  dedicated  and  hard-wor 
patrons  which  he  founded  in 
the  years,  under  Frank's  loving 
ful  guidance,  the  association  . 
numerous  works  of  operatic 
State.  Since  1949 — when  it  w 
ficial  civic  organization 
Frank  as  its  head — the 
produced  an  average  of  six 
in  Connecticut  and  surrounding 
It  has  also  sponsored  a 
dren's  program  which  is 
still  a  desire  for  opera  and  an 
tion  of  this  musical  art  in 
sters  of  our  State. 

Both  Frank  and  the  associa 
come  a  long  way  since  those 
1941  when  Frank's  music 
their  own  scenery   and 
presented  "La  Boheme"  and 
before  a  capacity  crowd  of 
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buffs  at  the  old  Avery  Theater  In  Hart- 
ford. As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  1  year  later 
Frank  produced  the  world-famous  work 
"Carmen"  with  the  famous  Metropolitan 
Opera  star  Winifred  Heidt  playing  lead 
soprano  to  a  sellout  audience  of  over 
3.000  at  the  Bushnell  Memorial  in  Hart- 
ford. 

Together  with  his  association,  Frank 
has  always  worked  diligently  to  bring  the 
finest  of  opera  to  Connecticut.  Indeed, 
through  his  gracious  efforts,  Connecti- 
cut's national  image  has  blossomed  cul- 
turally and  musically.  Frank's  most  re- 
cent production  was  a  staging  of  the 
'Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  starring 
Metropolitan  Opera  diva  Beverly  Sills. 

Frank's  long  love  affair  with  the  finely 
intoned  word  and  phrase — the  intense 
pathos  and  exuberant  joy  that  is 
opera — is  well  known  by  Cormecticut 
patrons  of  the  arts,  who  have  benefited 
over  the  years  from  his  enthusiastic  and 
persistent  pursuit  of  culture  of  our  State. 

Bom  in  Mormanno,  Calabria  in  Italy, 
he  moved  to  this  country  and  Cormecti- 
cut at  the  age  of  10,  bringing  with  him  an 
outlook  and  a  creative  energy  that  have 
captivated  his  native  land  and  made  it 
the  center  of  opera  in  the  world  and  the 
birthplace  of  greats  such  as  Verdi  and 
Puccini. 

As  a  child  in  the  new  world,  Frank 
developed  tuberculosis  and  was  forced  to 
endure  a  long  period  of  convalescence 
during  which  time  he  listened  to  and 
learned  to  love  and  appreciate  the  pre- 
cise and  beautiful  nuances  of  opera  &a 
sxmg  by  the  great  Italian  tenor  Enrico 
Caruso. 

Frank  has  always  had  a  truly  lovely 
voice,  and  in  those  early  days  he  began 
a  process  of  self -education  by  singing  in 
Hartford  area  choirs.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  traveled  to  New  York  City  where  he 
studied  first  under  Silvio  Garavelli,  a  re- 
nowned baritone,  and  then  under  Ferrari 
Fontana,  a  famous  dramatic  tenor  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  He  auditioned 
for  the  great  Sigmund  Romberg  and  was 
given  a  role  in  the  Romberg-Shubert 
production  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
Later  he  obtained  a  singing  role  In  the 
NBC  national  radio  program  "Gene  and 
Frank." 

In  the  1930's  FrsLvk  returned  to  Hart- 
ford, set  up  a  studio  and  soon  met,  fell 
in  love  with,  and  married  his  accompa- 
nist, Carmella  CavaUer.  It  was  from  this 
studio  that  Frank  launched  his  active 
and  long  career  in  opera  in  Connecticut. 

Since  that  time  and  now  for  more  than 
three  decades,  Frank,  working  through 
the  Association,  has  given  spirit,  breath 
and  life  to  opera  in  our  State.  He  has 
brought  the  masters  to  Connecticut,  and 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  him.  Indeed, 
one  such  master— Dorothy  Kirsten,  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  diva — is  plarming  to  at- 
tend Frank's  testimonial  Tuesday.  She  is 
serving  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
event. 

I  would  like  to  join  other  friends  of 
opera  in  Connecticut  in  wishing  Prank 
years  of  happiness  and  peace  In  deep  en- 
joyment of  many  performances  to  come. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1940,  through  forcible  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Lithuanians  lost  their  in- 
dependence. While  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania are  denied  the  right  of  national 
self-determination,  suffer  continual  reli- 
gious and  political  persecution,  and  are 
at  loss  of  basic  rights,  Lithuanians  have 
not  given  up  their  fight  for  liberty. 

Between  1940  and  1952,  about  30,000 
Lithuanians  lost  their  lives  fighting  for 
the  freedom  of  their  countrymen.  Dur- 
ing 1972  there  were  many  demonstra- 
tions in  Lithuania  against  the  Soviet 
presence,  and  rioting  followed  the  self- 
immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta.  Two 
others  beside  this  young  Roman  Catholic 
burned  themselves  in  protest. 

On  such  an  occasion  we  should  give 
thanks  for  the  civil  rights  and  liberties 
that  are  ingrained  in  our  heritage.  Such 
liberties  should  be  among  all  men 
throughout  the  world.  The  anniversary 
of  the  invasion  of  Lithuania  should  stand 
as  an  appropriate  hour  to  recognize  the 
plight  facing  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
It  is  only  through  such  recognition  that 
the  hope  for  Lithuanian  freedom  is  kept 
alive. 


WILL  WAR  ON  POVERTY  BE  CRIP- 
PLED BY  SHIFT  OP  OEO  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  OTHER  AGENCIES? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
House  have  just  passed  a  Commimity 
Services  Act  which  shifts  many  of  the 
programs  formerly  administered  by  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Although  I  supported  this  shift 
as  a  means  of  achieving  a  bill  which 
would  have  majority  support  In  this  body, 
I  had  questions  and  continue  to  raise 
questions  about  what  will  happen  to  some 
of  these  important  programs  once  they 
are  shifted  to  a  larger,  unwieldy  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

A  possibly  ominous  portent  is  the  re- 
cent complaint  of  the  National  VISTA 
Alliance  about  the  effect  upon  VISTA, 
the  10-year-old  poverty  program  which 
was  merged  in  1971  with  the  Peace  Corps 
and  other  small  agencies  to  form  AC- 
TION. According  to  the  National  VISTA 
Alliance  VISTA  has  become  little  more 
than  a  national  media  campaign  which 
encourages  citizens  to  spend  their  week- 
ends in  clean-up  efforts  in  conmiimities. 
When  it  began  VISTA  permitted  dedi- 
cated college  students  and  others  to  lend 
their  skills  to  meaningful  social  changes 
within  commimlties. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  this  program  is 
now  being  deemphasized  and  that  stu- 
dents are  no  longer  being  encouraged  to 
work  in  our  inner  cities  and  rural  areas 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor.  I  place  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  a  news  report  from  the  Com- 
munity News  Service  concerning  the 
complaint  by  the  National  VISTA  Al- 
liance about  a  deflection  of  VISTA  talent 
away  from  fighting  poverty.  It  refiects 
the  need  for  us  to  be  certain  that  the  pro- 
grams we  shift  into  other  agencies  will 
maintain  their  character  once  within  a 
new  bureaucracy  whose  essential  pur- 
pose has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fighting 
and  eradication  of  poverty. 

The  news  report  follows : 

Government  Crifplinc  VISTA  Picht 
Against  Poverty 
(By  Lovett  Gray) 

VISTA,  a  10-year-old  anti-poverty  program 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO) ,  has  been  de-emphaslzed  and  diverted 
from  its  original  alms  of  fighting  poverty, 
according  to  the  National  VISTA  Alliance 
(NVA).  The  Federal  Government  Is  now  re- 
portedly asking  VISTA  volunteers  to  work  for 
various  governmental  agencies  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fighting  poverty.  These 
moves  are  being  made  under  the  direction  of 
s  former  White  House  aide  who  has  been  a 
frequent  critic  of  VISTA. 

"VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  To  Amer- 
ica) has  been  turned  Into  a  government  token 
poverty  program,"  said  Delia  Mancuso  a  re- 
gional representative  for  the  1,500-member 
AUlance.  "In  the  beginning  there  was  a  lot 
of  community  organizing,  now  there  are  Just 
service  type  projects.  My  general  feeling  Is 
that  the  people  being  recruited  now  are  not 
really  Interested  In  organizing  the  commu- 
nity." 

Organizing  the  community,  she  said,  means 
work  that  "could  not  be  done  by  paid  staff 
workers — organizing  rent  strikes,  affecting 
change  In  Institutions  and  putting  power 
Into  the  hands  of  the  people." 

VISTA,  formed  In  1964,  grew  out  of  the 
"War  on  Poverty."  It  was  designed  to 
strengthen  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
poverty-related  human,  social  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

In  1971  the  organization  merged  with  the 
Peace  Corps  and  seven  other  smaller  agencies 
to  form  ACTION.  At  that  time  the  NVA 
argued  that  the  merger  was  designed  by  the 
,  Nixon  Administration  to  downgrade  VISTA 
and  submerge  Its  activity  for  the  poor  In  a 
broad,  multi-purpose  agency  dominated 
by  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  sentiment  was  strengthened  with  the 
appointment  of  Michael  Balzano,  Jr.,  former 
White  House  aide  and  critic  of  the  VISTA 
program,  as  director  of  ACTION. 

Robert  Coombe,  regional  vice-president  of 
the  four-year-old  NVA  said  a  recent  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Disaster  Assistance 
Administration  to  provide  50  volunteers  In 
the  event  of  a  publicly  declared  disaster  will 
cause  volunteers  to  "sacrifice  their  work  In 
the  community." 

Ben  Contl,  VISTA  Program  Coordinator  for 
the  region  covering  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  said  that 
more  than  100  VISTA  workers  have  already 
volunteered  and  gone  through  preliminary 
orientation  for  the  PDAA  program.  In-depth 
training  for  volunteers  who,  Contl  said,  will 
man  "one-stop  centers"  and  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  the  federal  agencies  at  the  dis- 
aster site,  will  be  held  within  the  next  thre« 
months. 
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But  Coombe  said  the  volunteers  will  not 
man  these  "one-stop"  centers.  He  pointed  to 
the  1972  Pennsylvania  flood  where  VISTA 
volunteers  shoveled  mud  from  basements,  a 
Job  which  he  said  should  have  been  done  by 
the  National  Guard. 

Coombe  also  charged  that  the  volunteers 
were  not  fully  aware  of  all  facets  of  the  FDAA 
program  when  they  signed  up,  especially  of 
the  fact  that  the  program  was  mandatory. 

Tom  Page,  a  VISTA  volunteer  since  Feb- 
ruary. Is  a  para-legal  intern  at  the  Delancey 
Street  Mobilization  for  Youth  Legal  Services. 
Page  said  he  was  under  the  Impresslen  that 
the  list  he  signed  for  the  program  was  Just  a 
"resource  list"  of  volunteers  who  mfght  be 
available  at  the  time  of  a  disaster.  Page  said 
he  had  no  idea  he  was  signing  anything  that 
contained  mandatory  provisions. 

Coombe  said  the  PDA  agreement  and  an- 
other one  with  the  Federal  Office  of  Petro- 
leum Allocation,  where  a  volunteer  did 
clerical  work,  exemplified  the  shift  away  from 
anti-poverty  work.  Other  VISTA  volunteers 
have  reportedly  been  sought  by  the  Office  of 
Petroleum  Allocation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  you  that 
the  Suez  Canal  was  not  blocked  by  this 
country.  I  would  also  remind  you  that 
the  greatest  benefit  from  reopening  the 
canal  will  accrue  to  some  of  the  wealthi- 
est nations  in  the  world — the  oil-rich 
nations  of  the  Middle  East  who  are  today 
wallowing  in  American  dollars. 

I  would  like  just  once  for  the  United 
States  to  be  in  the  position  of  having 
other  countries  fighting  among  them- 
selves to  see  who  can  give  us  money. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
way  we  are  going  that  day  may  not  be 
far  off. 


AID  FOR  SYRIA? 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  being 
assured  on  one  day  that  the  United 
States  had  made  no  financial  commit- 
ments in  the  Middle  East.  I  read  just  the 
next  day  that  $100  million  in  aid  will  be 
asked  for  Syria. 

It  is  incredulous  to  me  that  we  should 
be  asked  to  make  such  an  unusually  large 
expenditure  when  there  are  so  many 
needs  here  at  home.  Is  our  commitment 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  so  great  that  we 
must  neglect  our  own  people? 

Does  our  relationship  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  depend  upon  our  money  smd 
our  wealth  rather  than  our  goodwill  and 
our  willingness  to  just  be  good  neigh- 
bors? If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  are 
building  on  sand  instead  of  rock,  and 
our  house  is  bound  to  come  tumbling 
down. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  start  asking 
ourselves  some  very  basic  questions: 

Wherein  do  our  priorities  lie? 

What  kind  of  commitments  have  we 
made  all  over  the  world? 

Can  we  really  afford  to  do  all  that 
the  administration  is  asking  in  the  way 
of  foreign  aid? 

Is  it  in  our  best  interests  to  furnish 
arms  and  military  equipment  to  govern- 
ments whose  philosophy  is  foreign  to  ours 
in  the  recognition  of  basic  rights  and 
freedoms? 

What  are  we  getting  in  return  for  all 
we  give?  Is  there  any  tradeoff  for  all  we 
give? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  latest  adminis- 
tration proposals  to  come  along  Is  the 
cleaning  of  the  Suez  Canal.  We  are  being 
offered  the  "privilege"  of  cleaning  the 
canal  at  the  cost  of  $30  million.  They  say 
if  we  do  not  do  It,  Russia  will. 


BOATING  SAFETY 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  STUDI>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sum- 
mer boating  season  is  upon  us  and  every 
year  literally  thousands  of  people  are 
rescued  by  the  Coast  Guard.  But  hun- 
dreds of  people  die  each  year  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  various 
State  and  local  groups  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  water  sports.  We  can  reduce 
this  toll  by  educating  the  public  to  safe 
boating  practices. 

The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  of 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  should  be  commended 
for  making  space  available  for  the  local 
Coast  Guard  unit  to  inform  the  public 
about  safe  twating  practices.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  safe 
boating  article  from  the  May  12,  1974, 
Sunday  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  and 
to  pass  the  information  on  to  their  local 
newspapers. 

The  article  follows: 
Coast  Gtjard  Log  :  Signaling  Distress 

Editor's  Note:  This  weekly  feature  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base. 

Boats,  like  cars,  can  break  down  and  often 
do.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  It  happens, 
there  Is  some  one  within  easy  hailing  dis- 
tance to  call  on  for  help. 

However,  If  you  run  Into  trouble  and  there 
Is  no  other  boat  nearby,  there  are  a  number 
of  recommended  distress  signals  to  use,  de- 
pending upon  the  equipment  you  have  on 
board  and  upon  the  visibility  at  the  time. 

If  your  radio  works  broadcast  on  2182 
KSz  (or  on  Channel  16,  156.8  MHz)  "May- 
day, Mayday,  Mayday."  Give  your  boat's 
name,  the  exact  nature  of  your  trouble,  and 
your  exact  position. 

But  note,  a  Mayday  should  be  sent  out 
ONLY  when  a  life  or  death  situation  exists, 
such  as  fire,  danger  of  sinking,  drifting 
ashore  on  a  rocky  coast,  etc.  A  simple  call  for 
assistance  will  suffice  in  such  cases  as  engine 
breakdovim,  out  of  fuel,  etc. 

Small  wooden  and  plastic  boats  show  up 
poorly  on  radar  screens.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
carry  a  metal  reflector  (avaUable  at  moderate 
cost  In  a  fold-up  version).  In  case  of  emer- 
gency, hoist  this  to  assist  'vessels  or  planes 
searching  for  you. 

Two  new  pleasure  craft  distress  signals 
which  are  not  required  but  are  recognized  by 
the  Coast  Guard  are:  (a)  A  simple  orange- 
red  flag  of  any  size  waved  from  side  to  side, 
(b)   The    Canadian    Surface    to   Air    Signal 
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which  Is  a  72x45  Inch  fluorescer  t 
panel  cloih  with  an  18  Inch  blacf 
an  18  Inch  black  circle  18 
it.  across  the  cabin  top  or  declc 

More    conventional    and    co: 
signals  Include:    (a)   Fire  a  gur 
every   minute,    (bi    Blink    your 
light,  or  a  spotlight,  to  signal 
dots.  3  dashes.  3  dots,   (c) 
or    ensign    so    that    it    flies 
(d)  Sound  your  horn,  bell  or  w 
and  repeatedly,  (e)  Send  up 
Special  kits  are  available  lor  sm^l 
come  in  day  and  night  types 
equipped  with  International 
signal   "NC"  means  "I  am 
quire   assistance."    (g)    A   man 
arms  can  be  an  effective  way  to 
on  the  water.  But  the  signal  li 
fused  and  misunderstood   unless 
rectly. 

The  Coast  Guard  Introducteh  a  distress 
signal  (1»65>  which  Is  "Slov  ly  and  re- 
peatedly raise  and  lower  bott  arms  out- 
stretched at  the  side".  Don't  lonfuse  this 
with  a  general  greeting  or  friend  ly  wave,  and 
don't  use  it  unless  you  mean  i :.  But  when 
you  need  It,  do  It  the  right  wa; 

Coast  Guard  search  and 
for  the  last  two  weeks : 

Rescue  missions:  19. 

Lives  saved :  2. 

Persona  materially  assisted:  1  ; 
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COMMUNIST  OCCUPATjON  OF 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLIiSTER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1974 
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Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr 
urday,  June  15,  will  be  the 
sary  of  the  Communist  takeover 
cupation  of  Lithuania.  I  wi 
join    with    Lithuanian 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  wiorld 
ing  special  note  of  this  day. 

Currently,  Lithuanians  are 
right  of  self-determination, 
religious  and  political  perseci4tion 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
oppression.  Lithuanian  citi: 
to  defy  the  Communist  reginie 
fort  to  reinstate  freedom,  equality 
justice  to  their  country. 

The  Association  of  Young 
Americans  and  the  Lithuaniai 
community  have  asked  that 
leans,  do  more  than  applau^ 
forts.  I  call  your  attention  to 
ing  statement  they  have 
memoration  of  the  1940  annexation 
Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  UniQn 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  now 
as  well  as  "Most  Favored  Nation 
the  United  States.  This  desire  oi 
the  Soviet  Union  presents  the  Cpilted 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania 
captive  nations. 

The  policies  which  we  recomidend  be  pur 
sued  are: 

(1)  Lowering  of  excessive 
on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friendi 
the  United  States; 

(2)  Increase  current  five-day 
to  Lithuania  to  a  more  reasonable 

(3)  EllmlnatloD  of  unreasonaMe 
strlctlons  on  tourists  to  Llthuaiia; 
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(4)  Provision  for  Lithuanians  to  Immigrate 
to  other  countries  as  provided  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  and  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
will  extend  renewed  assurance  to  Soviet 
Lithuanians  that  their  plight  has  not 
been  forgotten  and  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  ease  their  burden. 


THE  PUBLIC  IS  IN  THE  MOOD  FOR 
CAMPAIGN  REFORM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  own  State  of  California  recently 
answered  one  of  the  questions  that  has 
been  a.sked  in  the  wake  of  the  Watergate 
revelations.  That  question  was.  What  do 
the  voters  want?  The  answer,  as  thunder- 
ously expressed  last  week  in  California, 
is  clean  up  politics  and  get  money  out  of 
the  political  process.  In  California  the  is- 
sue was  put  before  the  voters  through 
an  initiative  campaign  that  was  spear- 
headed by  Common  Cause.  It  passed  by 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  vote,  in  spite  of 
the  credible  argtunents  made  against  the 
ballot  measure.  I  was  one  of  the  early 
supporters  of  that  initiative,  just  as  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Udall-Anderson  Clean 
Elections  Act.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  now  recognize  the  need  to  pass 
meaningful  campaign  reform,  including 
a  public  financing  provision. 

An  article  from  a  paper  in  my  district 
pointed  out  that  21  States  have  approved 
campaign  refonns  this  year.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert this  article  and  an  article  and  an 
editorial  about  the  California  Campaign 
Reform  Act  for  the  benefit  of  Members 
who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
California  papers. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom   the   Daily-Enterprise,   June   7.   1974] 
Twenty-One    States    Have    Approved    Cam- 
paign Reforms  This  Year 
(By  Louise  Cook) 

Worries  over  Watergate  and  Its  implica- 
tions have  turned  1974  into  a  year  of  political 
reform.  An  Associated  Press  stirvey  showed 
reforms  have  been  approved  by  lawmakers  or 
voters  in  21  states  this  year. 

Most  of  the  measures  are  similar  to.  but 
not  so  far  reaching  as,  the  one  passed  by 
California  voters  in  a  referendum  on  Tues- 
day. They  limit  campaign  contributions, 
make  candidates  account  for  the  money 
they've  spent,  curb  activities  by  lobbyists  and 
require  public  ofHclals  to  disclose  their  finan- 
cial holdings. 

Common  Cause,  the  setf-styled  "citizens' 
lobby"  that  spurred  the  California  referen- 
dum, has  been  a  leader  In  the  drive  for  re- 
form in  other  states.  Legislators  themselves 
also  expressed  concern  over  public  loss  of 
confidence  in  elected  officials  and  sought  to 
regain  the  trust  of  the  people. 

"Out  of  the  rubble  of   Watergate'  and  the 

Agnew  affair,'  the  1974 legislature  roee  as 

a  body  to  support  reform  in  its  conflict-of- 
interest  laws  and  in  its  laws  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  elections,"  said  Republican  Rob- 
ert Bennett,  president  of  the  Kansas  Senate 
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and  a  candidate  for  his  party's  gubernatorial 
nomination. 

The  Kansas  lawmakers  passed  two  bills: 
one  dealing  with  the  conduct  of  state  offi- 
cials, the  other  limiting  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  requiring  spending  reports  before 
and  after  elections. 

Other  states  where  reforms  have  been  ap- 
proved are:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Con- 
necticut. Florida.  Georgia.  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Caro- 
Una,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

Nine  other  states  passed  bills  In  1973  and 
two  approved  some  reform  legislation  prior 
to  last  year.  Measures  are  pending  In  four 
states  and  have  been  defeated  or  allowed  to 
die  In  six  states.  The  issue  has  aroused  little 
or  no  Interest  in  eight  states. 

Some  of  the  reform  measures  had  been 
pending  for  years,  but  gained  Uttle  support 
until  the  disclosures  about  campaign  spend- 
ing during  the  1972  presidential  election. 

A.  G.  Lanclone.  a  Democrat  and  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Ohio, 
where  a  code  of  ethics  bill  was  enacted,  said 
reform  measures  had  been  pending  for  some 
time.  "I  think  Watergate  expedited  their  pas- 
sage.'  he  said.  "If  it  hadn't  of  been  for 
Watergate,  they  may  not  have  passed." 

The  Florida  legislature  established  an  eth- 
Ics  commission  with  subpoena  powers  and 
passed  a  measure  requiring  all  public  officials 
to  disclose  their  financial  holdings. 

Both  measures  are  before  Gov.  Reubln  As- 
kew, who  had  urged  an  even-stlffer  disclos- 
ure bill.  He  said  the  legislation  that  passed 
was  "a  meaningful  step  toward  meeting  the 
most  Important  challenge  today — that  of 
winning  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the 
people." 

The  new  measures  will  mean  more  paper- 
work. "There's  going  to  be  a  lot  more  bureau- 
cracy for  campaign  organizations  which  we 
hope  is  worth  the  effort,"  said  Connecticut 
Gov.  Thomas  MesklU  who  signed  Into  law 
four  election  reform  bills  on  May  22. 

Among  the  Connecticut  laws  Is  one  pro- 
hibiting any  group  from  spending  organi- 
zation funds  for  political  contributions.  The 
groups  may  set  up  special  committees  to  col- 
lect funds  for  candidates,  but  must  list  all 
contributors. 

State  scandals  provided  the  Impetus  for 
reforms  In  some  areas.  Arizona  legislators, 
who  established  controls  on  campaign  spend- 
ing and  lobbying  and  required  financial  dis- 
closures by  public  officials,  were  spurred  to 
action  by  conflict-of-interest  charges  Involv- 
ing two  lawmakers. 

The  Texas  legislature  passed  several  re- 
form measures  In  1973,  most  resulting  from 
the  1971  Sharpstown  scandal  in  which  the 
House  speaker  and  two  aides  were  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  accept  bribes  concerning 
banking  bills. 

Reform  advocates  in  states  where  meas- 
ures for  change  were  defeated  say  they  won't 
give  up.  Idaho  lawmakers  defeated  bills  that 
would  have  required  registration  of  lobbyists 
and  disclosure  of  campaign  funding.  But 
supporters  of  the  measures,  led  by  state  Sen. 
John  Peavey,  a  Republican,  are  circulating 
petitions  to  get  the  25.000  signatures  neces- 
sary to  put  the  measure  on  the  November 
ballot. 

Those  states  that  passed  reforms  In  1973 
are:  Alabama,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Washington  and  Arkansas  passed  reform 
legislation  earlier;  measures  are  pending  in 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Illinois  and  Dela- 
ware; they  were  defeated  or  died  In  New 
Hampshire,  Missouri,  Vermont,  Tennessee, 
New  Mexico  and  Idaho. 

No  action  has  been  taken  in  Utab,  North 
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DakoU,     Mississippi,     Colorado,     Montana, 
South  Carolina,  Vlrglna  and  West  Virfinla. 

[From  the  Sun-Telegram,  June  6, 1974] 
Reform  Is  the  Mood 

Out  of  Tuesday's  primary  election  In  Cal- 
ifornia two  results  are  not  Included  in  the 
tabulations  of  returns  but  emerge  with  im- 
pressive significance: 

—Fewer  than  half  of  the  registered  voters 
cared  enough  to  cast  ballots. 

Those  who  did  care    and  did  vote  gave 

notice  that  they  demand  campaign  reform 
and  honesty  and  Integrity  In  government. 

If  the  forecasts  of  voter  turnout  were 
gloomy,  the  actual  turnout  was  gloomier  at  a 
time  when  citizen  concern  with  government 
should  be  wide  and  deep. 

San  Bernardino  County  voters,  in  better 
than  the  state  pattern,  nevertheless  made  a 
poor  showing.  Only  52.2  per  cent  of  those 
registered  went  to  the  polls. 

By  parties,  63.2  per  cent  of  registered  Re- 
publicans voted,  very  low  for  GOP  voters  who 
usually  have  a  considerably  better  record 
than  Democrats.  And  53.8  per  cent  of  the 
Democrats  registered  voted,  a  rarity  insofar 
as  exceeding  the  Republican  percentage. 

Republicans,  It  seems,  with  Watergate  and 
all,  are  plainly  discouraged  and  disen- 
chanted. It  now  remains  for  them  to  re- 
kindle their  enthusiasm  before  November  to 
Infuse  their  party  with  the  strength  it  ob- 
viously needs. 

However,  members  of  both  parties,  by  giv- 
ing Proposition  9 — the  political  reform  ini- 
tiative— a  whopping  majority,  placed  prob- 
ably the  strongest  regulations  in  the  nation 
covering  campaign  spending,  financial  dis- 
closures and  lobbying  Into  state  law. 

It  was  passed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized 
labor  and  legislators  who  were  quite  content 
with  the  largesse  of  lobbyists  under  exist- 
ing loose  control. 

Some  other  indications  of  the  mood  for 
reform  of  voters: 

Assemblyman  John  P.  Qulmby  was  beat- 
en by  Terry  Goggin,  a  young  lawyer,  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  the  66th  Dis- 
trict. Quimby's  close  ties  with  Sacramento 
lobbyists  were  well  known,  and  Ooggln 
capltaUzed  on  them  as  one  of  his  campaign 
Issues. 

Qulmby  opposed  Proposition  9,  while  Gog- 
gin gave  it  heavy  support. 

Secretary  of  State  Edmund  G.  Brown 
Jr.  campaigned  on  political  reform  issues  and 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for  gover- 
nor. He  beat  San  Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L. 
Allot©  and  Assembly  Speaker  Bob  Morettl 
just  as  handily  as  pre-election  polls  indi- 
cated. 

State  Controller  Houston  I.  Flournoy 
beat  Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke  for  the  Republi- 
can gubernatorial  nomination.  Reinecke  was 
once  considered  a  shoo-in  for  the  nomina- 
tion. Then  Watergate  changed  things  and 
counted  him  out. 

He  was  indicted  by  the  Watergate  grand 
jury  on  three  counts  of  perjury.  He  was 
steadfast  in  bis  protestations  that  he  is  In- 
nocent of  the  charges,  but  his  efforts  failed 
to  quash  the  indictment  or  have  his  case 
brought  to  trial  before  the  election. 

However,  voters  refused  to  select  him  over 
Flournoy,  who  had  no  Watergate  millstone 
around  his  neck  or  other  association  with 
Nixon  administration  scandals. 

And  in  general  throughout  the  state, 
candidates  who  pledged  themselves  to  poU- 
tlcal  reform  found  most  favor  with  the  vot- 
ers of  both  parties. 

It  now  remains  for  candidates  and  political 
leaders  to  carefully  assess  the  results  of  the 
election  and  begin  their  preparations  tat  the 
November  general  election.  An  early  start 
may  help  keep  politics  lively  through  the 
summer  and  generate  voter  alertness  to  the 
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Issues  which  will  develop  as  campaigns  keep 
moving  toward  their  fall  climax. 

One  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  from 
what  happened  last  Tuesday.  The  voters 
who  voted  had  an  overriding  concern  for  all 
IKtlltical  and  governmental  reforms  which 
will  reduce  the  ability  of  selfish  special  In- 
terests to  influence  legislators  and  their  posi- 
tions on  bills  before  the  state  Legislature. 

The  mood  appears  bound  to  continue. 
Candidates  who  do  not  respect  it  and  con- 
duct their  campaigns  in  accordance  with  it 
will  face  rejection. 

[From  the  Sun-Telegram,  June  6,   19741 

It's  "Eastward  Ho"  for  Common 

Cause,  Prop.  9 

(By  Vic  Pollard) 

Sacramento. — Backers  of  Prop.  9  were 
exuberantly  laying  plans  yesterday  to  parlay 
California  voters'  approval  of  the  country's 
toughest  political  reform  law  into  a  national 
movement. 

"Our  motto  from  now  on  is  Eastward  ho!" 
said  Jack  Conway,  the  national  president  of 
Common  Cause,  the  citizen  group  that  was 
a  major  sponsor  of  the  Initiative. 

Prop.  9,  which  will  Impose  campaign  spend- 
ing limits,  new  conflicts  of  interest  provisions 
and  strict  lobbying  regulations,  was  the 
major  speclflc  issue  in  a  generally  lackluster 
primary  election  campaign  that  focused 
mainly  on  Watergate-related  Issues  of  Integ- 
rity, campaign  finance  and  special  Interests. 

While  the  voters  turnout  was  low,  those 
who  did  cast  ballots  favored  the  reform 
proposal  by  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1. 

The  measure  was  drafted  by  young  at- 
torneys in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.,  who  won  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  nomination  Tuesday. 

When  the  legislature  refused  to  adopt  its 
major  provisions,  the  measure  was  qualified 
for  the  ballot  by  initiative  petitions  cir- 
culated largely  by  longhaired  young  people 
under  sponsorship  of  Common  Cause,  the 
People's  Lobby,  and  Ralph  Nader's  California 
Citizen  Action  Group. 

Kenneth  Smith,  statewide  chairman  of 
Common  Cause,  said  the  voters'  action  "really 
shows  California  is  now  leading  the  way  in 
political  reform  and  we  think  people  in  other 
states  are  beginning  to  follow." 

Common  Cause  Chairman  John  Gardner 
added:  "The  citizens  victory  on  Prop.  9  In 
California  sounds  a  trumpet  blast  that  wUl 
be  heard  throughout  the  state  capitols  and  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

He  said  It  shows  people  "want  a  political 
and  governmental  system  that  is  open,  ac- 
countable and  unbought." 

Although  Common  Cause  officials  hailed 
the  California  vote  as  the  start  of  a  trend, 
it  is  not  the  first  such  measure  in  the  nation. 

Washington  voters  approved  a  similar 
measure  sponsored  by  a  coalition  of  groups 
including  Common  Cause,  two  yeai^  ago. 

However,  enforcement  of  that  law  has  been 
plagued  with  controversy  and  financial  diffi- 
culties. The  California  initiative  which  has 
built-in  financing  for  a  special  campaign 
practices  commission,  was  seen  by  Its  sup- 
porters as  a  refinement  of  the  Washington 
experiment. 

Smith  also  noted  that  there  is  a  tough  con- 
flict of  interest  measure  on  the  Oregon  ballot 
in  November  and  citizens'  groups  were  try- 
ing to  qualify  an  initiative  slmUar  to  Prop. 
9  for  the  November  ballot  in  Arizona. 

Beyond  that,  he  said,  Conmion  Cause  has 
plans  to  launch  initiative  campaigns  or  but- 
tonhole state  legislators  in  order  to  push 
similar  reform  measures  In  about  30  other 
states  where  it  has  significant  organizations. 

However,  Gardner's  statement  made  It 
clear  that  any  momentum  generated  in  Oall- 
fomia  will  be  used  first  in  an  effort  to  prod 
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Congress    into   action    on    federal    campaign 
reform. 

The  Senate  has  passed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  campaig-i  spending  limits  and  public 
financing  of  federal  campaigns.  Similar  legis- 
lation has  been  bottled  up  in  the  House, 
however,  for  more  than  a  year. 

■'The  California  action."  he  said,  "should 
send  a  shock  wave  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  has  been  putting  off — in 
one  of  the  great  stalling  acts  of  the  century — 
campaign  finance  reform." 

The  landslide  victory  for  Prop.  9  was  some- 
what surprising  In  light  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  opposed  by  leaders  of  both  parties,  or- 
ganized labor,  business  and  most  other 
groups  with  a  sizable  piece  of  the  established 
political  action. 

The  measure  will  create  a  bi-partisan,  ap- 
pointive Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commis- 
sion with  power  to  enforce  the  new  regula- 
tions and  suggest  changes  and  additions. 

The  new  rules  Include  campaign  spending 
ceilings  tied  to  the  number  of  votes  for  each 
office,  new  and  stricter  laws  on  conflicts  of 
Interest  for  public  officials  and  more  detailed 
reporting  of  campaign  contributions. 

It  will  also  outlaw  csmipaign  contributions 
by  lobbyists — but  not  by  their  employers 
and  other  corporations — and  limit  wining, 
dining  and  other  gifts  from  lobbyists  to  »10 
per  month  per  legislator. 


ANDY  STEPANIAN  TO  BE  NEW  PRES- 
IDENT OF  MONTEREY  PARK 
CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  22,  1974,  Mr.  Andy  Stepanian  will 
be  installed  as  president  of  the  Monterey 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  his  year  as  president  be- 
cause I  know  he  is  going  to  do  a  great 
job  for  the  chamber  and  for  the  city. 

Andy  Stepanian  already  has  develc^jed 
his  goals  for  the  1974-75  business  year. 
He  wants  to  attract  more  business  ac- 
tivity to  the  Monterey  Park  area,  and 
has  adopted  the  theme  "Buy  in  Monterey 
Park."  Under  his  direction,  the  chamber 
will  work  toward  promoting  local  shop- 
ping and  encouraging  business  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stepanian  is  very  well-qualified  for 
his  leadership  role.  Last  year,  he  headed 
up  the  Monterey  Park  Lions  Club,  which 
experienced  one  of  the  best  years  in  its 
history  under  his  guidance.  He  has  also 
been  very  active  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Monterey  Park 
Boys'  Club  and  as  a  past  chairman  of 
the  United  Fund.  He  is  currently  work- 
ing on  the  Los  Amigos  District  Boy  Scout 
Sustaining  Membership  Enrollment  cam- 
paign, and  he  often  works  for  several 
other  community  service  organizations. 

Andy  Stepanian  has  had  extensive  bus- 
iness experience  as  the  owner  of  S  &  S 
Janitorial  Service,  which  has  customers 
in  Monterey  Park  and  throughout  south- 
em  Caltfornia.  His  abilities,  and  those  of 
the  new  vice  president  Judy  WincheU,  as- 
sure me  that  next  year  will  be  a  reward- 
ing one  for  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  fruitful  one  for  the  city  of  Mon- 
terey Park. 
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MEMORIAL  DA' 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWlACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.    '974 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker  my  fellow 
Miiinesotan  and  good  frier  d  of  every 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Ancher  Nelsen  of  the  Minnesota  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  delivered  a 
Memorial  Day  address  in  Waconia, 
Minn.,  which  was  outstandin  j 

In  order  to  share  this  addr  ;ss  with  my 
colleagues  and  to  give  it  the  wide  read- 
ership which  it  deserves,  I  iiisert  It  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Memorial  Dat 


( By  Ancher  Nelsen 


or 


he 


ti  e 
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Good  Morning.  Everyone:   An  I 
all.  particularly  Mrs.  Van  Eyll 
the  corresp)ondence,  for  Inviting 
and  share  your  observance  of 
Since  I  am  approaching  retirem^n 
most  40  years  of  public  service 
sure  that  I  feel  a  bit  like  "an 
myself.  So  it  is  a  great  pleasur  : 
to  be  here  with  the  members 
post,  your  auxiliary,  and  the 
community. 

We   meet,   of  course,   to   hon^r 
war    dead — those    who    gave    t 
measure  of  their  devotion   for 
pay  tribute  on  this  day  to  all 
service  and  sacrifice  in  the  armec 
helped  to  preserve,  protect  and 
United  States. 

Our  custom  of  decorating 
our  patriots  with  spring  flower! 
well  over  100  years,  to  a  time 
Civil  War.  And  one  of  the  largest 
famous  resting  places  for  our 
cated  Just  a  mile  of  two  from 
where  I  work  in  Washington.  It 
llngton.  There,  In  this  national 
etery,  the  whole  history  of  oui 
reflected. 

There,  you  will  And  the  grav^ 
known  Revolutionaries  of  the 
killed  In  the  cellars  of  Fort  Wash 
the  British  burned  the  city 
find    the   obelisk    of   General 
Confederate  cavalry  commander 
gressman  and  finally  a  general 
Ish-American  war.  There  rest  th 
Abner  Doubleday,   gunner  at 
corps  commander  at  Gettysburg 
American   baseball.   There   is   t 
Geronimo's  surrender,  marking 
the    great    Indian    fighter 
Crook.  There  you  can  find  the 
eral  Pershing,  General  George 
General  Walnwrlght. 

Arlington  is  the  final  home 
of  Civil  War  dead,  the  war  in 
Americans  lost   their  lives  thar 
other  wars  of  our  history 
of  them  were  very  young.  The 
Union  men  at  Gettysburg  was 
federates  were  a  few  months 
can  tell  the  Southerners'  grave  i 
ton    because    of    the    pointed 
They    were    designed,    I've    been 
Southerner,  "so  no  damn  yanke< 
their  ^aves." 

It  Is  at  Arlington  that  the 
U.S5.  Maine  stands,  taken  from 
battleship  at  Habana  Harbor, 
see  the  magnificent  Iwo  Jlma 
picting  the  brave  Marines  s 
our  flag  on  a  bloody  hill.  There 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers. 
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hours  a  day  by  an  elite  corps  of  soldiers.  It 
Is  dedicated  to  all  those  who  fought  and  died 
in  the  wars  of  this  century. 

Presidents  Kennedy  and  Taft  lie  buried  at 
Arlington.  They  are  being  Joined  even  now 
by  the  last  of  our  men  to  come  home  from 
Vietnam. 

Arlington,  like  cemeteries  everywhere, 
speaks  solemnly  of  the  awesome  sacrifices 
Americans  have  been  willing  to  make  for  the 
things  in  which  we  believe. 

Today,  much  that  we  believe  in  is  under 
sharp  attack,  especially  by  our  young  people. 
One  recent  poll  claims  that  doctors  and  trash 
collectors  are  two  of  the  only  groups  or  in- 
stitutions in  the  whole  country  that  retain 
the  confidence  of  even  a  simple  majority  of 
Americans.  I  don't  even  want  to  mention 
wlxere  the  President  or  Congress  rank  in  this 
particular  poll.  It  is  too  saddening. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  each  generation  to  think  that  its  problems 
and  challenges  are  the  worst  ever.  Yet  when 
we  look  back  over  American  history,  we  al- 
ways find  plenty  of  those  who  recognized  the 
clouds  were  temporary,  and  who  remembered 
the  sun  above.  Perhaps  we  need  a  few  more 
Americans  with  a  long  view  today. 

In  his  book,  "Profiles  In  Courage,"  John 
Kennedy  tells  the  story  of  Edmund  O.  Roes, 
Ross  was  a  Senator  from  Kansas  during  the 
lime  of  the  Impeachment  trial  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  Ross  had  a  background 
which  made  him  seem  highly  sympaihJilc 
to  those  who  thought  Johnson  had  violated 
the  Constitution  and  our  laws.  Yet  astonish- 
ingly, he  was  the  only  Senator  who  refused 
to  declare  his  position  on  impeachment  be- 
fore he  heard  all  the  arguments  In  the  case. 
Ross  came  to  realize  that  beyond  all  the 
name-calling  and  partisan  passions  of  that 
turbulent  era,  lay  the  principle  of  Constitu- 
tional government  with  divided  powers.  Ross 
held  the  crucial  vote.  When  he  cast  it  against 
Impeachment,  he  saved  the  President  by  a 
single  vote. 

Ross  himself  later  wrote:  "I  almost  literally 
looked  down  into  my  open  grave.  Priendship>s, 
position,  fortune,  everything  that  makes  life 
desirable  to  an  ambitious  man  were  about 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath  of  my  mouth, 
perhaps  forever."  For  years  afterward,  Ross 
was  viUlfied  and  his  family  was  harassed.  His 
political  career  was  ruined. 

Yet  according  to  Kennedy,  only  many, 
many  years  later  did  those  who  had  so  vi- 
ciously attacked  realize  the  Constitutional 
Importance  of  the  Ross  position.  In  Ken- 
nedy's words.  Johnson's  Impeachment  was  an 
effort  "to  make  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the 
government  supreme."  Kennedy  felt  that 
Ross'  vote  "may  well  have  preserved  for  our- 
selves and  posterity  Constitutional  govern- 
ment In  the  United  States." 

A  second  story  from  our  history  Illustrates 
another  fundamental  worth  preserving  In  the 
American  system.  The  time  was  1770.  The 
place  was  Boston.  A  bloody  riot  occurred 
between  the  British  troops  quartered  in  the 
city  and  the  colonists.  Several  English  sol- 
diers were  put  on  trial  for  murder.  Peeling 
ran  so  high,  no  one  wanted  to  defend  the 
accused. 

Finally,  a  lawyer  stepped  forward  who  was 
to  become  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  name  was  John  Adams.  In  the  trial 
that  ensued,  Adams  Is  credited  with  estab- 
lishing a  first  principle  of  justice  that  Ameri- 
cans cherish  to  this  day,  and  It  helped  to  get 
two  of  the  English  acquitted.  What  was  the 
principle?  As  Adams  put  It:  "It  Is  of  more 
Importance  to  the  community  that  innocence 
should  be  protected  than  It  Is  that  guilt 
shotild  be  punished." 

Reverence  for  the  essential  good  of  our 
country  was  never  better  demonstrated  than 
by  a  man  named  Robert  B.  Lee.  After  the  Clvtl 
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War.  General  Lee  encountered  a  bitter  South- 
ern w<Mnan  who  vowed  she  would  never  be 
reconcUed  to  the  North,  nor  obey  its  laws.  Lee 
told  her:  "Madam,  don't  bring  up  vour  sons 
to  detest  the  United  States  Government.  Re- 
collect that  we  form  one  country  now.  Aban- 
don all  these  local  animosities  and  make  yoiu- 
sons  Americans." 

One  of  the  things  we  prize  most  In  America 
Is  Ite  spirit  of  equality,  which  In  turn  has 
opened  up  so  many  opportunities  for  our  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  birth  or  station.  One 
of  my  favorite  Illustrations  Involves  Booker 
T.  Washington.  He  was  born  a  slave  In  Vir- 
ginia In  a  one-room  shack  with  a  dirt  floor. 
He  had  to  walk  500  miles  to  find  a  school 
where  he  could  become  educated.  He  worked 
as  a  Janitor  to  earn  his  schooling.  But  he 
became  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous Negro  Institutions  In  the  United  States, 
the  Tuskegee  Institute.  He  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Harvard.  He  was  welcomed 
by  Teddy  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House  table. 
He  became  the  friend  of  many  of  the  great- 
est leaders  of  his  time. 

All  these  episodes  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  essential  greatness  of  our  country.  De- 
spite all  th©  stresses  and  strains,  our  Con- 
stitution has  stood  firm  for  nearly  200  years. 
Our  system  of  Justice  remains  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  equality  and  opportunities 
available  to  each  generation  of  Americans 
are  unmatched  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

And  for  all  this,  may  we  ever  remain  grate- 
ful to  those  whom  we  honor  on  this  Memorial 
Day.  Congressman  William  Hudnut  of  In- 
diana expressed  our  sentiments  perfectly  In 
a  prayer  he  delivered  on  Flag  Day.  It  Is  worth 
repeating : 

"O  God  our  Father,  we  are  gathered  in  this 
ceremony  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Thee 
for  all  that  our  Star-Spangled  Banner  sym- 
bolizes, and  to  recommit  ourselves  to  making 
these  symbols  more  real  and  meaningful 
parts  of  our  national  life. 

For  the  drum  beats  of  history  held  mute 
In  her  folds,  we  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  the  roll  call  of  heroes — from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  prairies,  from  the  bayous  to  the 
oceans,  from  the  ghettos  to  the  suburbs,  from 
the  red  clay  of  Georgia  to  the  snowy  caps  of 
Alaska,  from  the  rock-ribbed  coast  of  New 
England  to  the  sun  bleached  shores  of 
Hawaii — who  have  marched  with  loyalty  and 
courage  under  her  colors  down  the  hallowed 
corridors  of  American  history,  from  Valley 
Forge  to  Omaha  Beach,  from  Bull  Run  to 
Iwo  Jlma,  from  the  forests  of  Germany  to 
the  rice  paddies  of  Korea  and  the  prison 
camps  of  Vietnam,  we  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  the  Ideals  and  hopes  enshrined  In  her 
star-studded  field,  and  for  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  she  betokens  of  a  better  future 
and  a  better  way  of  life,  where  there  will  be 
more  Justice,  more  brotherhood,  more  peace, 
more  liberty,  and  more  equality  built  into 
the  sinews  of  the  human  community,  we 
thank  Thee,  Lord.  « 

O  God,  we  want  to  live  out  our  rays  under 
Thee  and  make  ours  truly  a  nation  "under 
God.' 

Save  us  from  the  idolatry  of  making  a  god 
of  our  particular  country  or  creed  or  party 
or  race  or  way  of  life  or  point  of  view.  Re- 
mind us  of  your  transcendent  sovereignty 
before  which  the  nations  rise  and  fall,  and 
your  beneficent  providence  under  which  they 
keep  their  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

Where  we  are  wrong,  correct  us;  where  we 
are  weak,  strengthen  us;  where  we  are  cor- 
rupt, purify  us;  where  we  are  divided,  recon- 
cile us;  and  where  we  are  right,  confirm  usj 

And  grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  that  In 
our  day  and  generation,  we  may  achieve 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered,  ao  that 
when  we  pass  the  Flag  on  to  our  own  chil- 
dren, they  will  receive  It  with  pride,  and  we 
will  be  able  to  rest  from  our  labors  secure 
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in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  built  con- 
structively If  not  completely,  and  served 
faithfully  If  not  perfectly.  And  to  you  be  the 
glory  and  the  praise,  now  and  forever,  world 
without  end.   Amen."   Thank   you. 


THE  E>fERGY  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 


Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
1974,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  S.  3009,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  provide  that  mon- 
eys due  the  States  from  development  of 
oil  shale  resources  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  public  roads  and  schools. 
Legislation  similar  to  S.  3009  is  currently 
imder  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  updating  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  as 
amended,  is  necessary.  Therefore,  after 
months  of  conferring  with  several  oil 
shale  experts  and  urban  planners,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  S.  3009,  but 
additionally  establish  an  "Energy  Re- 
sources Area  Impact  Fund"  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  increased  royalties 
charged  on  the  production  of  shale  oil. 
Essentially  what  I  have  done  in  my  bill  is 
to  extend  and  modify  an  existing  bill 
(H.R.  13178)  which  was  introduced  by 
our  respected  colleague,  Congressman 
Teno  Roncauo  of  Wyoming.  Before  I 
present  the  details  of  my  bill,  let  me  pre- 
sent the  rationale  for  my  legislation. 

The  energy  crisis  that  we  experienced 
In  recent  months  has  produced  a  national 
commitment  to  develop  our  domestic 
energy  resources.  Our  mineral  resources, 
like  oil  shale,  coal,  and  tar  sands,  which 
we  have  in  abundance,  but  which  have 
lain  largely  imtapped,  are  soon  to  be  the 
raw  material  which  will  contribute  to  the 
goal  of  national  independence  in  energy. 
Development  of  these  mineral  resources 
for  the  production  of  energy  will  benefit 
the  National  as  a  whole,  whatever  our 
jobs  may  be  and  wherever  we  live  and 
woife 

But  the  impact  of  msissive  development 
of  these  mineral  resources  will  be  expe- 
rienced where  the  coal,  oil  shale,  and  tar 
sands  are  extracted  and  processed,  espe- 
cially in  the  surrounding  communities 
which  will  support  the  workers  and  the 
families  of  workers  who  process  these 
minerals.  In  many  respects,  such  develop- 
ment will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  economy 
of  affected  regions,  but  in  other  ways,  the 
communities  in  the  coal,  tar  sands,  and 
oil  shale  regions  will  have  to  bear  great 
new  costs. 

People  will  be  drawn  to  the  jobs  created 
by  the  new  industries.  Economists  and 
planners  foresee  roughly  200,000  people 
migrating  to  areas  where  the  Green  River 
formation  occurs  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  to  support  a  l-million-barrel- 
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per-day  oil  shale  industry.  The  growth  of 
coal  gasification  and  liquefaction  indus- 
tries will  result  in  added  populations  to 
regions  of  the  sparsely  populated  West. 
If  the  tar  sand  deposits  of  Utah  are  devel- 
oped, eastern  Utah  will  experience  addi- 
tional growth. 

The  impact  on  existing  communities 
will  be  enormous.  The  expanding  popu- 
lation will  need  and  demand  additional 
housing,  roads  and  streets,  expanded 
water  systems,  sewage  collection  and 
water  treatment  systems,  health  care 
facUties,  shops  and  stores.  To  obtain 
these  services,  new  populations  will  be 
attracted  to  the  existing  small  towns  in 
the  re^on  or  to  newly  estabhshed  com- 
munities. The  expected  population 
growth  ijf  these  areas  will  strain  what- 
ever ser^Kes  already  exist,  and  expansion 
of  their  capabilities  will  be  required  if 
the  needs  of  existing  residents  arid  new 
residents  are  to  be  met. 

Small  towns  may  suddenly  find  them- 
selves considerably  bigger  and  their 
growth  rates  changed  spectacularly,  but 
they  may  also  find  themselves  with  little 
capability  to  plan  for  the  new  growth 
and  without  money  for  providing  the 
new  services  and  facilities.  Such  a  situa- 
tion could  be  chaotic,  a  situation  where 
great  social  costs  would  be  placed  on 
those  who  come  to  work  the  oil  shale, 
tar  sands,  and  coal  deposits,  and  on  the 
local  governments  that  must  ser\'e  these 
workers.  These  socioeconomic  impacts 
will  be  disproportionately  distributed 
unless  all  citizens  who  will  benefit  from 
the  energy  so  derived  act  to  prevent  such 
an  imbalance. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  imbalance,  I 
am  tod»y  introducing  a  bill  to  create  an 
"Energy  Resources  Area  Impact  Fund," 
which  would  charmel  funds  to  impacted 
areas  to  help  them  bear  the  cost  of  new 
social,  urban  planning,  and  community 
development  needs  of  these  areas.  By 
creating  a  fund  that  would  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  royalties  paid  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  certain  mineral  energy  resources 
and  supplemented  by  Federal  appropria- 
tions, we  can  create  a  mechanism  for 
assisthig  communities  where  the  new 
population  will  reside,  and  we  will  enable 
localities  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  their 
present  and  prospective  populations. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  would 
create  a  community  planning  and 
development  assistance  program  tailored 
to  the  special  and  unique  needs  of  the 
areas  impacted  by  mineral  resource 
development.  It  is  enth'ely  proper  and 
just  that  such  a  special  program  be 
created  for  special  needs.  Because  energy 
development  is  a  clear  national  priority, 
it  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  We  all  agree 
that  if  our  Nation  is  to  continue  hi  its 
world  role,  it  must  draw  fully  on  the 
strength  of  our  domestic  energy  re- 
sources. 

We  must  provide  for  those  who  will 
work  to  make  these  resources  available, 
and  we  must  do  this  by  channeling  com- 
munity planning  and  development  dol- 
lars to  the  governments  within  whose 
jurisdictions  these  people  must  be  served. 
This  is  not  simply  another  Federal 
spending  program.  The  fimd  the  bill 
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would  estabUsh  is  designed  to  channel  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  created  primarily 
by  coal  and  oil  shale  extraction  and 
processing  to  meeting  community  needs. 
The  Federal  appropriations  that  would 
be  authorized  would  be  needed  only 
during  the  initial  period  of  resourc 
development,  the  period  during  which 
royalties  do  not  flow.  After  such  flow  is 
estabhshed,  the  appropriations,  which 
would  be  refundable  advances,  would  be 
repaid  from  the  impact  fimd. 

Besides  creating  an  energy  resources 
area  impact  fund,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  also  requires  that 
the  moneys  due  to  the  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  as  amended,  where  those  are  de- 
rived from  the  develppment  of  primarily 
oil  shale  and  coal  rfeources,  may  be  used 
for  purposes  otheiUhan  pubUc  roads  and 
schools  at  the  optUMi  of  the  State.  This 
legislation  is  essential  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  balanced  growth  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  resulting  from  develop- 
ment of  these  mineral  resoiu-ces. 

The  last  issue  which  my  bill  addresses 
is  the  royalty  payment  due  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  barrel  of  shale  oil.  Un- 
der the  current  lease  stipulations  of  the 
prototype  oil  shale  leasing  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  a  royalty 
fee  of  12  cents  per  ton  of  oil  shale — 30 
gallons  of  shale  oil  per  ton — is  levied.  In 
other  words,  the  oil  companies  which 
will  process  oil  shale  from  public  lands 
will  have  to  pay  the  people  of  the  United 
States  less  than  an  18  cent  royalty  for 
every  barrel  of  shale  oil  produced.  Are 
the  people  of  the  United  States  receiv- 
ing fair  compensation  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  publicly-owned  resource? 
The  royalty  payment  on  a  barrel  of  crude 
oil  is  currently  about  66  cents  on  oil  pro- 
duced at  the  controlled  price.  It  is 
around  $1.25  for  new  oil  which  is  not 
subject  to  price  control. 

Accordingly,  I  have  tied  the  need  for 
additional  moneys  to  the  impacted  area 
to  an  increased  royalty  charge  which 
will  be  placed  on  a  barrel  of  shale  oU. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
requires  the  payment  of  not  less  than 
6 '4  percent  royalty  charge  on  the  gross 
value  of  the  shale  oil  produced.  Because 
of  the  tremendously  large  capital  invest- 
ment required  to  establish  an  oil  shale 
processing  plant  and  because  the  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  of  the  oil  shale 
industry  has  not  been  tested,  I  decided 
that  from  a  policy  point  of  view  it  was 
more  reasonable  to  place  a  6V4  percent 
royalty  charge  on  this  new  industry 
rather  than  the  conventional  12  Vi  per- 
cent charge,  as  suggested  in  H.R.  13178. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  thehr  staffs  can 
study  my  bill  and  discuss  its  merits,  I 
insert  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  the  Recorh 
at  this  time : 

njt.  16398  -• 

A  bill  to  provide  assistance  for  community 
planning  needs  required  by  development  of 
mineral  resources  for  energy  production,  and 
to  amend  the  procedure  specified  in  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  relating  to  royal- 
ties paid  on  shale  oU  produced  on  Federal 
land,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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til 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate 
Representatives    of    the    United 
America   in   Congress   assembled 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energjr 
Area  Development  Act  of  1974" 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 

(1)  establish   an  Euergy 
Impact  Fund: 

(2)  provide  assistance  for 
clal  and  urban  planning  needs 
development  of  mineral  resource  i 
production;  and 

(3)  amend    the    Mineral 
1920  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
ment  to  the  Federal  Oovernme 
oil  produced  on  Federal  lands. 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby 

( 1 )  development   of  our 
resources   such    as   coal,    oil 
sands  is  of  much  Importance  to 

(2)  development    of    these 
sources  can  create  adverse  and 
clal  and  economic  Impacts  on 
the  country  containing  such 

(3)  the  Federal  Government 
reduce  the  adverse  social  and 
pacts   resulting  from  developme|it 
energy  materials;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government 
vide  assistance  for  the  economU 
readjustment  of  the  area  should 
of  these  mineral  resources  prove 
nomically    unattractive    or    env 
prohibitive. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  ai 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
other   applicable   provision   of 
privilege  of  mining,  extracting 
ing  of   any  oil  shale  from  any 
from  the  United  States,  the 
to  the  United  States,   according 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretar; 
terior.  a  royalty  which  shall  not 
an  amount  eqvial  to  6'i  per  cei^tu 
gross  value  of  such  oil  mined, 
disposed  of  during  any  year 
subject  to  such  lease,  and  an 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
rate  of  50  cents  per  acre  per 
lands  Included  In  the  lease;    thi( 
any  one  year  shall  be  credited 
royalties   accruing   for   that   yea^ 
royalties  shall  be  readjusted  at 
each  twenty-year  period  by  the 
the  Interior. 

(b)   Notwithstanding  any  othir 
of    law,     all    money    received 
bonuses,  royalties,  or  rentals  of 
under  the  provisions  of  section  7 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920   ( 
and  241),  shall  be  paid  into  the 
the  United  States  and  dlstribut^l 
to  the  following: 

(1)  37  Vi  per  centum  thereof 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur; 
practicable  after  December  31 
of    such    year    to    the    State 
boundaries    the    leased    lands 
Such  money  shall  be  used  by  sijch 
political    subdivision    thereof 
struction  and  maintenance  of 
and  transportation  systems,  and 
of  public  schools  or  other  public 
institutions  and  for  planning, 
maintenance  costs,   and 
munitles   directly  impacted   by 
source  development   for   the 
energy,  as  the  legislature  of  sucl  i 
direct. 

(2)  10  per  centum  thereof 
Into    the    Energy    Resoxtfces 
Fund,    estabUshed   under   sectio^ 
Act,   which  shall  be  used,  for 
specified  in  such  section. 

(3)  All  other  such  moneys  s 
Into  the  reclamation  fund 
first   section   of   the   Reclamatlt>n 
U.S.C.  391). 
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(4)  In  addition,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  to  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Area  Impact  Fund  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Smc.  5.  (a)  There  la  hereby  estabUshed  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Energy  Resources  Area  Im- 
pact Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"fund").  Such  fund  shall  consist  of  revenues 
covered  Into  such  fund  as  provided  In  section 
4.  In  addition  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund,  as  repayable  ad- 
vances, such  additional  sums  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Moneys  paid  into  the  fund  shall  be  available 
for  expendltxires  to  provide  loans  and  grants 
to  States,  counties,  multlcounty  districts,  and 
units  of  general  purpose  local  governments 
for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  the  planning,  acquisition,  construction 
reconstruction,  or  installation  of  public 
works,  facilities,  and  site  or  other  improve- 
ments. Including  neighborhood  facilities, 
utilities,  streets,  street  lights,  solid  waste  col- 
lection and  disposal  facilities,  water  purifi- 
cation, treatment,  storage,  and  distribution 
facilities,  health  care  facilities,  and  other  fa- 
cilities needed  for  the  provision  of  necessary 
social  services; 

(2)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  necessary  so- 
cial services  during  the  period  of  initial  min- 
eral resource  development  Impact,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  15  years; 

(3)  the  Improvement  of  State  and  local 
governmental  planning  and  management  ca- 
pacities with  regard  to  community  growth 
associated  with  the  rapid  development  of 
mineral  resources  for  production  of  energy; 
and 

(4)  the  economic  and  social  readjustment 
of  areas  seriously  affected  by  declining  pro- 
duction or  closing  of  mineral  resource  extrac- 
tion and  processing  operations. 

Such  grants  and  loans  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  specific  jxulsdlctlons  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  of  such  State  af- 
fected and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  to  be  directly  Impacted  by  sig- 
nificant population  growth  due  to  energy  or 
by  resource  development.  Moneys  covered  Into 
the  fund  shall  be  available  for  expenditures 
for  such  purposes  only  when  appropriated 
therefor.  Such  appropriations  shall  be  made 
without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  administered  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  within  90  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  to  assure  that  loans  and 
grants  made  from  the  fund  are  used  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  receiv- 
ing such  assistance  for  the  purposes  specified 
In  subsection  (a).  No  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  moneys  available  In  the  fund 
shall  be  used  for  grants.  In  approving  such 
loans  and  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  the  heads  of  such  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  may  be  engaged  In  programs  or 
activities  applicable  to  meeting  the  needs 
for  which  such  loans  and  grants  are  pro- 
vided imder  subsection  (a) .  Loans  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made 
for  a  reasonable  period  and  shall  be  repaid 
with  interest,  and  on  terms  and  conditions, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  Such  loans 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  specified  by  the 
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Secretary,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compar- 
able to  the  average  maturities  of  such  loans, 
plus  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  only  to  those  eligible  Juris- 
dictions for  which  officially  adopted  com- 
prehensive plans  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, except  that  Jxirlsdlctlons  without  such 
plans,  but  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  may  receive  assistance  to 
develop  such  plans  after  providing  assur- 
ance to  the  Secretary  that  such  assistance 
will  in  fact  be  used  for  that  purpose.  No 
assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this  Act 
to  activities  or  projects  that  conflict  with 
such  officially  adopted  and  certified  plans. 

(d)  No  assistance  for  sewer  facilities  shall 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental F>rotectlon  Agency  certifies  to  the 
Secretary  that  any  waste  material  carried  by 
such  facilities  will  be  adequately  treated 
before  It  Is  discharged  Into  any  public  water- 
way so  as  to  meet  applicable  Federal,  State, 
Interstate,  or  local  water  quality  standards. 

(e)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  activity  or  project  Is  necessary  because 
of  the  Impact  of  mineral  resource  develop- 
ment for  the  production  of  energy,  that  It 
will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  or  im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  life  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  community  to  be  served  and  that 
service  delivery  systems,  public  works,  fa- 
cilities, and  site  or  other  Improvements  to  be 
assisted  have  been  designed  so  as  to  serve  the 
foreseeable  growth  needs  of  the  area. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  coop- 
eration In  preparing  and  carrying  out  plans 
for  meeting  growth  needs  among  all  inter- 
ested municipalities,  political  subdivisions, 
public  agencies,  and  other  parties  in  order  to 
achieve  coordinated  development  of  entire 
areas.  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  other  actions  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  encour- 
age areawlde  approaches  to  meeting  growth 
needs  associated  with  rapid  development  of 
mineral  resources  for  the  production  of  en- 
ergy. The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  In  the  coordina- 
tion of  actions  of  Federal  agencies  In  provid- 
ing assistance  to  jurisdictions  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

(g)  Applications  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  notification  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  and  section  204  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 

(h)  T*^  3  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter  Into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative 
effort  and  inutual  assistance  in  planning  for 
grovirth  in  areas  Impacted  as  a  result  of  min- 
eral development  for  the  production  of  en- 
ergy and  to  establish  such  agencies.  Joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  and  com- 
pacts. 

Sec.  6.  Budgetary  reserves  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished, out  of  any  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act,  for  flscaJ  pol- 
icy purposes  or  to  achieve  less  than  the  full 
objectives  and  scope  of  this  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  support  this 
proposal  because  It  is  clearly  needed  in 
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order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  areas 
of  the  country  which  will  be  impacted  by 
minerals  development  for  the  production 
of  energy.  I  hope  that  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  seri- 
ously consider  this  legislation  dming 
their  upcoming  hearings  on  development 
of  our  domestic  resources  for  energy 
needs. 


J\MES  WECHSLER  ON  IMPEACH- 
MENT SPEED-UP 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  A. 
Weclvsler,  noted  columnist  recently  had 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Post,  June  6, 
1974,  regarding  the  need  for  urgency  in 
the  House  impeachment  inquiry.  Mr. 
Wechsler's  article  is  succinct  and  to  the 
point.  He  states,  and  I  agree,  tliat  the  at- 
titude of  ranking  Democrats  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  is  disturbmg.  They 
are  dragging  their  feet  in  this  matter.  A 
solid  foundation  exists  for  impeachment 
proceedings  to  begin.  This  coming  fall 
is  an  election  year  and  there  is  an  in- 
creasing danger  that  feet-dragging  on 
this  grave  issue  will  prevent  its  resolu- 
tion. 

On  October  23,  1973  I  introduced  a 
resolution  of  impeachment  (H.  Res.  625) 
wliich  charges  the  President  with  seven 
separate  violations  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  defied  Federal  court 
orders  to  release  certain  tapes,  docu- 
ments, and  materials  for  inspection  by 
the  comt.  Mr.  Nixon  has  usurped  war- 
making  and  appropriation  powers  of 
Congress  by  authorizing  secret  bombing 
in  Cambodia  and  by  impounding  funds 
appropriated  for  domestic  programs  by 
the  legislative  branch.  EarUer  this  year 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
ruled  that  the  dismissal  of  Special  Pros- 
ecutor Archibald  Cox  was  clearly  illegal. 
This  decision  constitutes  a  serious 
ground  for  impeachment. 

The  time  is  past  for  contemplation, 
there  is  already  sufftcient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  House's  voting  to  impeach 
Mr.  Nixon  and  order  him  to  stand  trial 
before  the  Senate.  Chairman  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO,  Jr.  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  act  expeditiously  and  report  to 
the  House  immediately. 

I  urge  we  delay  no  further.  We  need  to 
move  on  to  the  pressing  domestic  needs 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and,  as  I  share  Mr.  Wechsler's 
vie^-s  on  this  subject,  I  commend  the 
New  York  Post  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

IMFEACHMENT    SLOWDOWN 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
At  the  start  two  perils  confronted  the  men 
running  the  Impeachment  proceedings.  One 
was  any  sign  of  a  partisan  "rush  to  Judg- 
nient."  The  other  was  a  slow-motion  exercise 
so  prolonged  by  the  desire  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  unseemly  haste  that  the  ultimate 
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Senate  trial  carried  over  into  the  next  Con- 
gressional session. 

It  became  quickly  evident  that  John  Doar 
and  Albert  Jenuer,  the  conmilttee's  able, 
conscientious  counsel,  would  effectively  resist 
any  stampede.  Even  most  of  their  early  de- 
tractors have  by  now  conceded  their  scrupu- 
lous respect  for  fair  procedures  and  the  dili- 
gence of  their  quest  for  trvith. 

But  there  are  now  ominous  indications 
that  their  fastidiousness  Is  being  cynically 
exploited  by  the  Administration's  operatives, 
and  by  the  weakness  of  some  Democrats  In 
high  places.  There  Is  growing  danger  that 
what  has  steadily  assumed  the  dimensions  of 
an  Administration  filibuster  will  succeed  in 
averting  completion  of  a  Senate  trial  before 
November's  elections.  And  that  could  fatally 
obstruct  resolution  of  the  Issue. 

Richard  Nixon's  strategy  is  plainly  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  Charles  Colson's 
defection  may  be  the  prelude  to  other  bomb- 
shells; the  trap  seems  to  be  Inexorably  clos- 
ing. As  one  of  my  colleagues  perhaps  wistfully 
suggested  in  these  pages  yesterday,  Nixon 
may  decide  on  his  return  from  Moscow  to 
proclaim  his  mission  accomplished  and  abdi- 
cate in  a  flouiish  of  self -righteousness. 

But  devoutly  as  that  result  may  be  wished, 
it  can  hardly  be  deemed  a  sure  thing.  Others 
hold  to  the  darker  view  that  Nixon  will  have 
to  be  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  from 
the  White  House  even  after  he  has  exhausted 
his  last  legal  remedy  against  eviction.  It  is 
probably  most  plausible  that  what  he  does 
wUl  depend  in  Important  measure  on  his  ap- 
parent ability  to  postpone  the  Senate's  judg- 
ment day  until  next  January. 

In  these  circumstances  Nixon  must  have 
derived  large  comfort  from  recent  statements 
by  the  top  two  Senate  Democrats — Mansfield 
and  Byrd — blandly  asserting  that  a  Senate 
impeachment  trial  begun  this  year  could  be 
continued  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January. 

The  effect  of  these  pronouncements  was  to 
dilute  any  mood  of  urgency  in  the  House  Im- 
peachment inquiry.  It  was  sadly  consistent 
with  the  tendency  of  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship in  both  chambers  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  speeding  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs. 
Nixon  to  a  decision  climax — either  by  his 
resignation  or  through  a  Senate  trial. 

The  longer  one  contemplates  their  per- 
formance, the  harder  It  is  to  suppress  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  exposing  their  politi- 
cal vested  Interest  in  his  survival — at  least 
through  this  year's  Cong^resslonal  balloting 
and  perhaps  even  iintil  November,  1976.  For 
there  Is  serious  doubt  about  the  validity  of 
their  claim  that  a  Senate  impeachment  trial 
can  be  resumed  as  if  nothing  bad  happened 
after  new  members  take  their  place  In  that 
body. 

Over  long  years  many  statesmen  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  have  affirmed  their  conception  of 
the  Senate  as  a  "continuing  body."  But  the 
frail  precedents  they  cite  are  unpersuasive. 
In  fact  what  they  are  arguing  Is  that  newly- 
elected  Senators  who  have  not  heard  the 
presentation  of  previous  evidence  could  step 
into  the  role  of  jurors  and  participate  in 
the  verdict  on  Nixon's  guilt  or  innocence. 

At  the  very  least  such  a  procedure  would 
give  Nixon  a  chance  to  seek  a  Supreme  Court 
rulii^  on  the  question  of  whether  be  had 
been  denied  due  process  of  law.  Legal  schol- 
ars who  widely  agree  that  an  impeachment 
conviction  would  not  be  reviewable  by  the 
high  court  on  evidentiary  issues  believe  this 
would  present  a  wholly  different  and  diffi- 
cult question.  Certainly  many  Americans 
would  be  troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  a  trial 
that  violated  traditional  requirements  about 
the  continuity  of  Jury  service. 

What  Is  perhaps  most  disturbing  about  the 
attitude  of  Mansfield.  Brrd  and  other  rank- 
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ing  Democrats  Is  the  intimation  that  the 
case  already  amassed  against  Nixon — bul- 
warked by  key  passages  in  the  edited  tran- 
scripts— Is  still  highly  "Inconclusive."  re- 
quiring many  more  long  weeks  of  exploration 
and  evaluation. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  discussed 
the  payment  of  "hush-money"  with  top  aides 
(whether  he  finally  ordered  It  or  not).  He 
was  informed  o?  perjury  and  did  nothing 
about  it.  He  vowed  his  resolve  to  use  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  punish  his  enemies. 
While  the  Ellsberg  trial  was  In  progress,  he 
sanctioned  the  offer  of  the  FBI  directorship 
to  the  presldln£  Judge.  His  spokesmen  ha\e 
reaffirmed  that  he  Is  unprepared  to  pledge 
compliance  if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  he 
must  turn  over  the  hidden  tapes. 

These  are  only  a  small  fragment  of  the 
devastating  facts  now  beyond  dispute.  Cer- 
tainly there  may  be  unsettled  allegations 
worthy  of  final  pursuit,  but  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  an  Impeachment  resolution  based 
on  obstruction  of  Jvistice — among  other 
things — exists.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  extend- 
ed delay,  and  for  relaxed  confidence  that  the 
Senate  faces  no  serious  deadline.  It  will  not 
be  too  long  before  the  country  begins  to  ad- 
dress harsh  questions  to  dawdling  Democrats 
who  are  playing  Richard  Nixon's  game. 


PRIESTS'  SENATE  RESOLUTION  ON 
AMNESTY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG  — 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Father  Raymcoid  M.  Raf- 
ferty,  chairman  of  the  Senate  of  Piiests 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  a  resolu- 
tion on  amnesty  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record.  The  Senate  of 
Priests  represents  over  1,300  diocesan 
and  religious  priests  working  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  They  spent  2 
months  polling  their  constituents  and 
conducting  seminars  on  the  question,  in 
order  that  the  final  vote  would  be  truly 
representative. 

The  resolution  which  follows  was  also 
sent  to  the  President,  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  priests  of  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York,  and  other  religious  and  civic 
officials : 

Resolution  on  Amnesty 

Whereas,  many  young  men  have  left  this 
country  or  have  gone  to  prison>  rather  than 
be  involved  In  what  they  considered  to  be  an 
immoral  and  unjust  war  in  Souhteast  Asia, 
and 

Wliereas.  the  American  Bishops,  in  their 
October  and  November,  1971  NCCB  state- 
ments, urged  that  the  clvU  authorities  grant 
amnesty  for  convictions  incui-red  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Priests  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  urge  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
an  Immediate  and  general  amnesty  to  those 
who  have  evaded  the  draft,  left  the  country, 
or  have  been  Imprisoned  because  of  their 
opposition  to  compulsory  military  service  Ln 
the  Indo-Chlna  war,  and  that  amnesty  be 
granted  on  an  individual  basis  to  those  who 
have  deserted  the  Armed  Forces  for  reasons 
of  conscience  when  no  other  serlotis  crime 
was  Involved. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  BIl4  COSBY 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  R/ 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  June  13 


REPRESEN  lATIVES 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
shed  light  on  the  concerned 
tarian  side  of  a  man  who  is 
merely  for  his  wit.  Bill 
scribed  in  the  following  articl ; 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
candidate  in  education  at  the 
of  Massachusetts.  He  is  most 
in  developing  techniques  to 
prived,  inner-city  children, 
ingenious  employment  of  the 
with  fiill  advantage  of  his 
sonality,  he  has  become,  for 
of  such  youngsters,  a  friend,  a 
and  a  hero.  I  commend  him  in 
and  hope  that  his  pursuits 
Congress  to  deal  with  its 
humane,  imaginative  fashion 

The  article  from  the 
ence  Monitor  of  May  20,  1974 
Bill  Cosby,  Stpdent  and 

(By  Polly  de  Sherbinen  i 

Amherst,  Mass. — The  lights  in 
at«  school  office  fade,  and  Bill 
back  with  a  coterie  of  Universit  ' 
chusetts  deans  to  watch  a  film  he 

The  projector  whirrs.  On  screei 
reminisces  with  a  young  prison 
the  neighborhood  in  which  the^ 
up.  The  Inmate  killed   a  man, 
while  a  rumble  was  on.  Mr.  CoslK' 
his  own  gang,  switch-blades,  stree  t 

What  can  this  have  to  do  wi 

Mr.  Cosby  walks  out  of  the 
where  he  showed  the  film  as  part 
prehenslve  examinations  at  the 
of    Education.    Three    years 
there,  he  has  taken  the  first  majoi 
way  to  becoming  Dr.  William  Co 

Granny  glasses  reinforce   his 
He  is  almost  conservatively 
sports  shirt,  checked  Jacket 
His   speech.    In   contrast   to   the 
skillful  timing.  Is  consistently 
ured. 

HOPES  TO  HELP  YOtTTHS 

He  soberly  explains  that  he  hap 
film  to  help  encourage  low-lncom 
to  take  hold  of  education.  For  th: 
went   to   the   Pennsylvania   stati  > 
film  "A  Date  at  Graterford." 

Mr.  Cosby,  after  listening  to  an 
probed  a  tragic  Irony,  "You  had 
one  and  be  laid  away  almost  foi 
you  found  you're  an  intelligent 
ing."  He  found  the  same  was 
others. 

Mr.  Cosby  persistently  sought 
Does  it  have  to  be  that  way? 

In  the  film,  Mr.  Cosby  asked  th< 
you  had  something  to  say  to 
dudes  now,  what  would  you  sa; 
mate,  an  appealing  young  mar 
"Life  on  the  corners  Is  kind  ol 
...  If  you  give  It  up,  what  do  y 
with?" 

Mr.  Cosby  pressed  the  questioi 
cam©   earnestly,    hesitatingly, 
things  that  I've  always  felt  I 
life  was  people  who  understood 
that  maybe  a  lot  of  the  problem  i 
children  or  the  young 
countering,  can  be  possibly 
solutions  can  be  found  if  they 
down  and  talk  with  somebody." 
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LACK    OF    UNDERSTANDING 

Another  inmate,  sentenced  to  life.  Is  study- 
ing in  prison  to  become  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. "What  was  your  failure?"  Mr.  Cosby 
asked  him.  "Not  understanding  where  I  was 
going,"  the  sensitive,  handsome  young  man 
replies. 

Five  years  ago  In  "Cool  Cos,"  a  book  pub- 
lished for  schoolchildren,  Mr.  Cosby  dreamed 
of  making  a  million  as  actor  and  enter- 
tainer, and  then  going  back  to  school  to 
teach.  "If  I  can  keep  even  one  confused,  un- 
happy kid  from  going  down  the  drain,  from 
dropping  out  of  school,  I'll  have  made  a  real 
contribution,"  he  said. 

Since  then,  he's  decided  to  use  television, 
films,  and  other  media  for  teaching.  He's 
kept  youngsters  on  the  edge  of  their  sofas 
yelling  "There  he  is!"  as  actor  Cosby  pops  in 
and  out  of  fast-moving  Sesame  Street  and 
Electric  Company  scenes,  and  he's  Introduced 
Fat  Albert  and  the  Cosby  Kids  to  television 
audiences. 

On  Saturdays,  when  kids  crowd  around  the 
TV  set  to  see  Mr.  Cosby  commenting  on  his 
cartoon  friends  living  it  up  in  the  Junk  yard, 
they  can  hardly  guess  he  is  the  12th  partner 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  teach  them  sound 
values.  The  others  are  10  UCLA  scholars  and 
Dean  Dwlght  Allen  at  the  UMass  School  of 
Education. 

HtTMOR    TEACHES    VALUES 

In  Fat  Albert,  Mr.  Cosby  uses  humor  to 
teach  values.  In  the  Graterford  film,  he  is 
Intent  upon  the  message,  touched,  with 
humor,  that  education  pays.  On  film,  he 
settles  into  spontaneous,  plainspoken,  and  re- 
laxed conversation  with  prison  Inmates.  He 
is   easy   to   talk   with. 

In  one  conversation,  an  inmate  tells  Mr. 
Cosby  he  hopes  to  go  to  Temple  University 
after  he's  released.  Mr.  Cosby  replies,  "You 
have  to  go  there,  man.  You  have  to  go  there. 
I'll  give  you  my  football  jersey." 

Mr.  Cosby  was  reported  in  "Cool  Cos"  to 
be  making  over  $1  million  a  year  at  the  end 
of  the  last  decade.  If  making  educational 
films  cuts  into  his  Income,  he  sees  it  as  "a 
matter  of  a  human  being  doing  what  he  en- 
joys doing.  Some  people  would  rather  go 
out  and  fool  arotmd  with  a  boat,  or  write  a 
book." 

He  continues,  "It's  a  matter  of  what  one 
wants  to  do.  You're  still  running.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  how  you  feel  when  you're  running." 

PRESENT   FOR   HIS   MOTHER 

Part  of  his  reason  for  wanting  the  doc- 
torate is  personal.  The  "biggest  present"  Is 
for  his  mother,  who  will  be  assured  that  her 
son  has  "something  to  fall  back  on."  And  he 
wants  his  children  to  know  that  "their 
father  can  do  something  besides  being  an 
entertainer."  His  fourth  child  and  third 
daughter  is  a  year  old. 

Mr.  Cosby  and  his  wife,  Camllle,  live  In  a 
secluded  house  on  a  country  road  near  Am- 
herst where  the  UMass  School  of  Education 
Is  located.  It  is  their  only  home.  He  estimates 
spending  seven  months  a  year  there,  away 
from  show  biz  life. 

Mrs.  Cosby  cooks  their  meals.  Her  husband 
testifies,  "My  wife  works  very,  very  hard  at 
being  probably  one  of  the  greatest  mothers." 
She  was  a  psychology  major  In  college. 

Moving  to  the  country  seems  to  have  made 
Mr.  Cosby 's  earlier  dream  a  reality:  living  in 
a  place  where  he  can  "basically  Just  kind  of 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  look  out  and  see 
what  kind  of  a  day  it  is  and  Just  go."  And 
go  he  does. 

He  describes  how  going  after  a  doctorate 
feels.  "You  look  at  things  and  you  say,  gee 
whiz,  this  is  interesting,  all  these  things  keep 
popping  up.  Then  you  find  out,  gee  whiz,  you 
know,  this  is  going  to  take  me  800  years  be- 
fore I'm  finished  with  this,  and  you  got  to 
close  It  off,  but  you're  enjoying  It." 
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ANNEXATION  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15 
marks  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  forci- 
ble annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union — a  criminal  act  abhorred  by  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world. 
Truly  this  is  an  anniversary  filled  with 
sadness  and  somber  reflection. 

In  1940,  a  full  20  years  after  the  So- 
viets had  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
Lithuanians,  the  suppression  of  freedom 
in  this  Baltic  State  began.  The  Soviet 
Union  occupied  and  colonized  its  smaller 
neighbor,  and  45,000  Lithuanians  died 
during  the  takeover,  while  30,000  more 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  the  iron  cruelty  of  Soviet  domination, 
Lithuanians  have  continued  to  nurture 
a  longing  and  a  deep  resolve  for  freedom. 
Their  spirit  remains  irrepressible,  their 
drive  for  liberty  resolute.  Truly  Lithuan- 
ians are  valiant  men  and  women  who  de- 
sire a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

We  in  America  share  with  Lithuanians 
a  full  and  complete  love  of  freedom,  and 
a  desire  to  see  that  each  human  being 
has  the  right  of  setting  and  following  a 
chosen,  peaceful  course  in  life — fulfilling 
their  hopes  and  dreams  as  free  men  and 
women. 

The  deep  dedication  of  Lithuanians 
to  cherished  ideals  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  for  all  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
commitments  and  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  Lithuanian-Americans  in  Con- 
necticut and  throughout  the  Nation. 
These  people  are  admirably  tied  to  their 
heritage  and  to  the  traditions  of  Lith- 
uania, and  through  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence they  have  made  for  themselves  a 
lasting  place  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Together  with  Lithuanian-Americans, 
we  are  resolved  to  press  for  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  forcibly  an- 
nexed Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia. Today  I  hav;  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion supported  by  many  who  long  for  a 
free  Lithuania.  This  measure  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Em-opean  Security  Confer- 
ence should  not  agree  with  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Conference  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Latvia,  and  that  it  should  remain 
U.S.  policy  not  to  recognize  in  any  way 
this  Soviet  annexation.  It  has  also  been 
my  privilege  to  cosponsor  a  resolution 
expressing  sympathy  for  Simas  Kudirka, 
that  valiant  and  courageous  Lithuanian 
seaman  whose  jump  to  an  American  ship 
and  much  deserved  freedom  was  thwart- 
ed by  the  arcane  mysteries  of  Interna- 
tional law,  and  who  is  now  suffering  be- 
cause of  his  overwhelming  desire  to  live 
as  a  free  man. 

In  this  time  of  detente  we  must  not 
forget  those  suffering  in  captive  nations. 
For  this  reason  it  Is  my  hope  that  efforts 
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will  be  made  to  affect  the  following 
changes  in  Soviet  policy. 

First.  Lowering  of  excessive  tariffs  im- 
posed on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends  re- 
siding in  the  Baltic  States; 

Second.  Increases  in  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  Lithuania  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable limit; 

Third.  Elimination  of  unreasonable 
travel  restrictions  on  tourists  in  Lith- 
uania; 

Fourth.  Provision  for  Lithuamans  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries  as  provided 
by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  are  important  considerations — 
steps  that  would  be  important  strides 
toward  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
millions  of  Lithuanians  and  their  com- 
rades in  that  country — a  Lithuania  filled 
with  freedom  and  happiness  for  all. 


CLOSING  LOOPHOLE   IN   CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Ml-.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  handed  down  a  decision 
whose  practical  effect  will  be  to  signtB- 
cantlj-  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  in 
preventing  abuses  in  the  distribution  and 
use  of  methadone.  Specifically,  in  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  against 
Weinberger,  Civil  Action  No.  1485-73. 
the  court  held  that  tlie  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  lacks  statutory  power  to 
restrict  the  channels  of  commercial  dis- 
tribution of  drugs  for  which  an  approved 
new  di'Ug  application,  or  NDA,  is  in  ef- 
fect. Since  methadone  is  an  approved 
analgesic,  the  court  held  that  the  FDA 
had  no  right  to  permit  its  sale  in  hos- 
pital pharmacies  while  denying  the  right 
of  nonhospital  pharmacies,  even  though 
registered  imder  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  to  sell  it  upon  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  duly  registered  physician. 

If  this  decision  had  come  a  few  months 
earlier.  Federal  authorities  might  be 
faced  with  a  much  more  serious  problem 
than  now  confronts  them.  Fortunately, 
last  month  the  President  signed  a  bill 
which  requires  separate  registration  im- 
der the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
dispense  methadone — or  any  other  nar- 
cotic drug — in  the  maintenance  treat- 
ment or  detoxification  treatment  of 
narcotic  addicts.  This  separate  registra- 
tion can  be  revolted  if  the  practitioner 
fails  to  observe  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  conduct  of  such 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  close  the  last  remaining 
legal  loophole  left  to  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  be  careless  or  unscrupulous 
in  prescribing  narcotic  di-ugs  for  mainte- 
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nance  or  detoxification,  under  the  guise 
of  prescribing  drugs  for  analgesia.  My 
bill  would  very  simply  provide  that  any- 
one who  dispenses  a  controlled  substance 
for  maintenance  or  detoxification  with- 
out possessing  the  requisite  special  regis- 
tration, could  have  his  general  controlled 
substances  registration  suspended  or 
revoked. 

The  bill  enacted  last  month  provided 
an  effective  sanction  against  those  who 
are  registered  to  provide  maintenance  or 
detoxification  treatment  and  who  then 
violate  the  conditions  of  such  registra- 
tion. My  bill  rounds  out  the  picture  by 
providing  an  equally  effective  sanction 
against  those  who  may  be  even  more 
culpable,  that  is.  those  who  fail  to  regis- 
ter in  the  first  place.  Suspension  or 
revocation  of  their  general  narcotic 
registration  would  be  at  once  far  more 
expeditious  and  far  less  drastic  a  remedy 
than  criminal  prosecution  or  the  revoca- 
tion of  their  license  to  practice,  yet  would 
be  fully  as  effective  in  curbing  all  but  the 
most  blatant  criminal  acts,  such  as  out- 
right sales  where  no  physician-patient 
relationship  is  ever  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  significantly  strengthen  the 
regulatory  structure  for  the  conti'ol  of 
methadone,  a  regulatory  sti-ucture  which 
may  in  any  case  have  to  be  revised  in  the 
light  of  last  week's  court  decision. 


ESSENTIAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SSI 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    tTEVr    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income — SSI — pro- 
gram, designed  to  provide  a  secure  in- 
come for  those  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
members  of  our  society  who  are  in  dire 
financial  need,  has  drastically  missed  its 
mark.  The  arrow  has  been  diverted  by 
complexities  that  have  surfaced  in  the 
few  months  that  SSI  has  been  in  effect. 
Many  SSI  recipients,  those  people  who 
desperately  need  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  most 
rudimentai-y  fashion,  soon  discovered 
that  as  participants  in  the  SSI  program, 
they  were  compelled  to  manage  on  less 
than  they  had  when  they  were  originally 
deemed  eligible  for  Federal  supplemental 
assistance. 

Examples  of  letters  from  participants 
in  the  SSI  program  express  more  keenly 
and  dramatically  than  could  I  the  frus- 
tration and  disappointment  that  the  SSI 
program  is  creating.  Surely  a  program 
with  such  positive  potentisd  deserves  fur- 
ther review  and  reform  to  enable  it  to 
become  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
citizens  whom  it  was  designed  to  help.  I, 
along  with  several  other  concerned  col- 
leagues, have  introduced  comprehensive 
legislation  to  improve  the  SSI  program. 
The  attention  of  Congress  must  be  drawn 
to  this  legislation  as  soon  a«  possible  so 
that  the  technical  oversights  and  com- 
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plicated  requirements  that  have  caused 
unforeseen  yet  intense  hardships  can  be 
eliminated. 

The  examples  of  letters  follow: 

June  6,  1974 
Representative  Jo.nathan  B.  Bingham. 
Neic  York  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Rip.  Bingham:  At  the  outset,  as  a 
disabled  person,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
in  strong  opposition  to  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  federal  program,  and 
doubly  so  in  view  of  its  inadequacies  In  com- 
parison to  the  state  welfare  program,  with- 
out even  given  a  choice.  For  one  to  be  on 
the  SSI  program,  I  thank  it  should  be  strictly 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  question  the  reasoning  behind  the  fed- 
eral government's  takeover  of  the  disability 
division  of  the  welfare  department.  Is  this 
Mr.  Nixon's  concept  of  "cleaning  up  the  wel- 
fare mess"? 

I  feel  it  Is  grossly  unfair — a  disabled  per- 
son living  alone  receives  the  gold  check 
(which  Isn't  that  large)  and  that's  the  ex- 
tent of  the  SSI  benefits.  Just  why  is  it  that 
the  welfare  department  stlU  finances  tele- 
phone service,  travel  and  moving  expenses, 
etc.  for  AFDC  cases  while  all  the  disabled 
get  is  cutbacks? 

Representative  Bingham,  will  you  please 
push  for  repeal,  as  opposed  to  introduction 
of  additional  bills,  for  complete  and  total 
repeal  of  Public  Law  92603  and  help  to  bring 
the  disabled  back  to  the  state  welfare  pro- 
gram where  we  were  obviously  better  off. 
Sincerely. 

Gladys  McCartney. 

Bronx,  NY., 
March  It.  1974 
Hon.  Jonathan  Bingham. 
East  Fordham  Road, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Bingham:  On  January  1,  1974  I 
was  transferred  from  the  New  York  City  Wel- 
fare rolls  to  the  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come Program.  This  had  been  heralded  In  the 
newspapers  as  a  great  advance  for  the  elderly. 
the  blind  and  the  disabled  (I  fall  In  this  lat- 
ter category)  but  from  where  I  sit  this  seems 
to  be  no  improvement  at  all. 

As  you  may  know,  being  eligible  for  the  SSI 
program  automatically  disqualifies  the  re- 
cipient from  food  stamp  benefits.  Although 
the  money  grant  that  I  received  while  on 
welfare  did  not  change  the  loss  of  food 
stamps  resulted  in  a  fifteen  dollar  a  month 
loss  In  my  total  budget  and  in  these  times 
that  leaves  quite  a  bole  In  my  pocketbook 
I  do  not  see  this  as  an  advantage  over  what 
I  received  whUe  on  welfare. 

In  the  New  York  Times  last  montb  it  was 
reported  that  Congress  had  voted  a  ten  dol- 
lar Increase  (effective  in  March)  for  SSI  re- 
cipients, but  my  check  of  March  1  did  not 
reflect  any  such  Increase.  It  had  been  my 
suspicion  that  the  state  would  merely  de- 
duct the  ten  dollar  Increase  in  the  federal 
contribution  from  Us  own  contribution.  I 
called  up  my  Social  Security  office  and  they 
told  me  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
that  was  exactly  what  happened.  They  said 
that  possibly  the  only  people  who  would  ben- 
efit from  the  increase  would  be  those  whose 
total  grant  did  not  exceed  the  $206  limit  set 
by  Congress.  I  know  several  people  who  fall 
into  that  category  and  their  grants  also  did 
not  show  an  Increase. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  although  I  get  a 
higher  allotment  that  is  because  my  rent  Is 
higher  and  my  welfare  budget  had  been  ad- 
Justed  accordingly.  Therefore,  I  and  anyone 
receiving  more  than  $206  a  month  would  be 
in  »  potation  to  benefit  from  any  Increase  In 
the  SSI  grant  Just  as  weU  as  tlioee  who  re- 
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ceive  less  but  whose  rent  is  les ; 
I  have  $94  to  live  on  after  my 
I  live  in  a  decontrolled  apart 
lease  expires  In  May.  And  as 
lowance  in  the  SSI  program  for 
penses  that  ten  dollars  could 
alleviate  the  stress  of  the  rent  i 
expect  in  May   (which  will  un 
at  least  $15  and  probably  more  i 
crease  results  in  a  rent  I  cannot 
have  to  move.  Welfare  pays  one 
one  month's  security,  one  brolier 
mover's  fees.  SSI  pays  nothing, 
being  a  "welfare  bum"  is  mon 
by  the  advantage  of  a  program 
based  on  a  rigid,   inflexible 
three  years  there  has  been  no  in 
size  of  my  grant  despite  increase 
of  living   (which  does  effect 
well  as  wage  earners),  at  least 
forced  to  move  the  last  time 
vided  the  necessary  services. 

If   It   was  Congress'   intent   t 
dollar  increase  be  passed  alonf 
recipients  I   feel   that  you  ou 
formed  that  in  New  York  State 
done.  If  it  was  not  Congress'  int 
ten  dollar  increase  was  voted 
reduce   the   size   of   the   state 
then   it  was  Just   another 
total    cynicism    afiRicting    politi 
levels   of   government,    and    not 
executive  branch   The  SSI 
lack  of  food  stamp  benefits 
provisions,  is,  in  social  terms,  i 
ward  for  the  elderly  and  sick  wh 
ferred   onto    it    from    the    w-el 
political    terms    it    can    be    con 
cowardly  attack  on  the  group 
tutes   the   smallest   percentage 
receiving   welfare    (the  group 
least  political  pull  and  the  lea^t 
fall  back   on   their   own 
illegal,  because  they  have  none 
a  few  more  votes  from  an  un 
norant    electorate.    I    feel    it    is 
cynical  to  campaign  at  the  e 
aged  and  disabled  people. 

I  would  like  to  know  your  fee 
matter   and    what.    If   anything 
consider  doing  to  alleviate  the 
SSI  recipient.  Did  you  vote  for 
gram?  And  if  you  did,  were  yoi 
there  were  no  benefits  to  be 
people  In   it;    that,  indeed,   theje 
a  loss  of  benefits  and  added 
you    vote    for    this    Increase?    1 
specify  to  whom  the  benefit  of 
would  fall?  Are  you  aware  that 
tern  continues,   there   will   nev^r 
of  living  Increase  for  those  in 
gram?    Only    an    increase    in 
budget? 

I  wotild   again  remind   you 
program   constitutes  the 
people  receiving  Public  Assistarlce 
the  transfer  of  this  group  from 
rolls  did  not  result  In  a 
In  the  welfare  budgets  of  the 
Politically  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
this  program  and,  as  I  have  sale 
been   no   social    gains   whatsoe^r 
hope  that   you  can  help   to 
about  this  disastrous  situation 
greatly   appreciate   hearing    fro 
feelings  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Laur 

Impeach  Nixon! 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPEN  DENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  :974 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  15 
Is  the  34th  anniversary  of  tpe  annexa- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  years  since  the  Second  World 
War.  thousands  of  Lithuanians  liave 
sacrificed  their  lives,  while  others  are  in 
exile  or  in  Siberian  concentration  camps. 
The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people.  Their 
loyalty  and  desire  for  freedom  have 
more  than  passed  tlie  test  of  time.  We 
can  do  no  less  than  to  stand  firm  in  our 
support  for  their  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  land  in  search  of 
religious  and  political  freedom,  in  search 
of  the  basic  human  rights  denied  them 
in  Europe.  Lithuanians  too.  want  that 
which  is  rightfully  theirs.  With  the  spirit 
of  76  almost  upon  us  let  us  not  forget 
those  less  fortunate  than  we.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  the  hope 
and  prayer  that  this  year  will  finally 
bring  both  freedom  and  independence  to 
Lithuania. 


THE  CASE  FOR  A  FEDERAL  OIL  AND 
GAS  CORPORATION— NO.  42 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Oil  Daily  of  June 
12,  1974.  concerning  the  development  of 
synthetic  energy. 

In  addressing  the  Oil  Daily  Annual 
Forum  on  Synthetic  Energy,  Robert  B. 
Paige,  a  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
&  Smith  vice  president,  stated  that  the 
major  problem  facing  synthetic  energy 
developers  was  the  lack  of  money  to 
finance  such  projects.  With  projected 
increases  in  capital  investment  and  de- 
creases in  gross  savings,  observers  fore- 
see high  interest  rates  and  more  selec- 
tive screening  processes  on  the  part  of 
investors. 

Mr.  Paige  reports: 

For  the  financial  executive  In  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  the  prospect  of  entering  these 
long-term   capital   markets   Is   intimidating. 

Pi'ivate  industry  may  not  be  willing 
to  take  the  risks  in  developing  synthetic 
energy  plants,  and  achieving  Project  In- 
dependence goals  may  be  difBcult. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  undertake 
to  accomplish  this  research  through 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation.  Legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  would  authorize  the  corpora- 
tion "to  engage  in  research  directed  to- 
ward development  or  utilization  of  abun- 
dant and  nonpolluting  supplies  of  en- 
ergy, from  whatever  source,  and  build, 
own,  and  operate  research  testing  or 
demonstration  facilities,  alone  or  on  a 
joint  or  cooperative  basis  with  private 
or  other  entities." 

Many  of  the  greatest  scientific  break- 
throughs in  this  century  have  been  the 
result  of  Government  and  private  indus- 
try working  together  on  challenges  that 
private  industry  could  not  afford  or  risk 
alone.  Perhaps  our  need  to  perfect  syn- 
thetic energy  sources  can  be  filled  in  a 
similar  way. 


June  13,  1974 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
FORCIBLE  ANNEXATION  OF  LITH- 
UANIA BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   IfF.W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
Lithuanian-Americans  will  join  with 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1940. 

The  Hitler  -  Stalin  -  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact  of  August  1939,  contained  a 
secret  protocol  which  gave  Lithuania 
and  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia  and 
Latvia  to  the  Soviets,  at  a  time  when 
these  states  were  still  free  republics.  War 
began  days  later,  and  the  Soviets  forced 
the  Baltic  States  to  sign  mutual  assist- 
ance pacts  which  exacted  imder  duress 
permission  for  Russian  military  bases  on 
Baltic  soil.  After  the  fall  of  France  there 
was  a  full-scale  Soviet  invasion,  "legiti- 
mized" by  these  forced  treaties,  and  by 
June  17,  1940,  all  three  countries  were 
occupied. 

The  United  States  was  the  first,  in 
1940.  to  denounce  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  the  Baltic  States.  Throughout  these 
34  years  since  the  takeover  we  have  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Baltic  States 
forced  annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  1966  the  House  and  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 416  calling  for  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  and  the  President  has  reafiBrmed 
our  commitment  to  a  free  Baltic  States 
by  labeling  that  Soviet  imperialist  act  as 
a  violation  of  "not  only  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  international  law  but — an  of- 
fense against — the  standards  of  common 
human  decency." 

Living  in  a  free  nation,  we  can  never 
really  understand  the  sufferings  of  the 
captive  peoples.  But,  we  can  offer  to  the 
brave  citizens  of  those  lands  who  still 
fight  for  liberty,  and  to  their  many 
friends  and  relations  in  the  United 
States,  the  assurance  that  we  as  a  people 
will  never  rest  until  Lithuania  and  the 
other  captive  nations  regain  their  right- 
ful heritage  of  freedom.  We  will  never 
rest  as  long  as  there  is  denial  of  religious 
freedom,  denial  of  self-determination- 
denial  of  human  rights. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  now  approach  detente,  we,  as  the 
leading  power  in  the  free  world,  have  a 
luiique  opportunity  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania  and  other  cap- 
tive nations — to  bring  about  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  an  end  to 
all  forms  of  persecution  for  political  and 
ideological  reasons. 

I  proudly  join  in  supporting  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
States  by  recognizing  June  15  as  a  day  to 
commemorate  the  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania as  a  demonstration  of  our  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
and  to  all  captive  nations. 


June  13,  197  If 
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haps  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
will  jolt  them  back  into  reality. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Genocide  Day,  the  34th  anniversary 
of  the  mass  deportation  of  people  from 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  slave 
labor  camps  in  Siberia  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  historic 
action  of  Communist  brutality  occurred 
in  1941,  shortly  before  Nazi  armed  forces 
invaded   its   previous   ally,   Communist 

The  three  Baltic  republics  had  enjoyed 
a  shortlived  freedom,  having  secured 
their  independence  shortly  after  the  end 
of  World  War  I.  The  territory  of  the 
three  small  countries  was  invaded  first 
by  Soviet  troops  and  then  by  Nazi  forces. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  n  when 
Soviet  troops  reoccupied  the  Baltic 
States,  the  U.S.S.R  illegally  incorpo- 
rated these  three  nations  into  its  struc- 
ture, an  action  which  our  Government 
has  never  recognized.  Since  then,  the 
Baltic  people  have  suffered  from  the  col- 
lectivization of  their  farms  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  their  industries.  They 
have  suffered  religious  persecution  and 
their  children  have  been  subject,  through 
Commimist  educational  institutions,  to 
Communist  brainwashing. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  were  shipped 
from  their  homelands  like  cattle,  to  be 
replaced  by  peoples  from  other  parts  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.  This  exchange  of  pop- 
ulations has  substantially  altered  the 
ethnic  compositions  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
to  invite  the  House's  attention  to  such 
an  occasion  as  Genocide  Day.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  must  take  note  of  it,  so  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  treat 
the  Baltic  peoples  as  colonials  to  be  ex- 
ploited, as  chattels  to  be  exported,  and 
as  inferior  creatures  to  be  exterminated. 
Genocide  is  wrong,  no  matter  who  prac- 
tices it,  no  matter  who  the  victims  are, 
and  regardless  of  whether  they  be  many 
or  few. 

However,  I  dii'ect  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
free  world  the  peoples  of  Estonian,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Latvian  origins  maintained 
their  traditional  civic,  cultural,  and 
church  organizations  and  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  their  enslaved  com- 
patriots held  captive  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  legitimate  spokesman  for  the  Baltic 
peoples  are  foimd  in  the  free  world 
rather  than  the  Russian  puppets  in  the 
three  so-called  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  perseverance  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
will  triumph  over  communism  and  that 
freedom  will  ultimately  be  restored  to 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Automobile  Cub  of  Michigan  recently 
conducted  a  suivey  of  its  members,  and 
I  think  the  results  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress.  If  the 
Michigan  survey  is  indicative  of  a  na- 
tional feeling,  American  motorists  are 
fed  up  with  the  regulations  Washington 
has  imposed  on  their  cars. 

Nearly  7,000  drivers  answered  the 
questionnaire,  and  almost  one-third  of 
the  respondents  included  a  strongly 
worded  letter  with  their  questionnaire. 
The  results  were  overwhelmingly  against 
Government-mandated  devices  on  auto- 
mobiles. 

Seventy-four  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding expressed  their  disapproval  of 
the  seatbelt-interlock  system  on  1974 
cars.  An  even  greater  number,  83  per- 
cent stated  that  even  if  inflatable  air- 
bags  are  proven  safe  and  effective,  they 
should  not  be  required  by  law.  Eighty- 
one  percent  of  the  motorists  do  not  feel 
the  size,  weights,  or  gas  mileage  of  cars 
should  be  regulated  by  Congress.  And  72 
percent  feel  the  Clean  Air  Act  should 
be  eased  to  make  catalytic  converters 
unnecessary. 

For  the  past  decade  Congress  and  the 
Federal  agencies  have  burdened  the  in- 
dustry with  expensive,  and  oftentimes 
unnecessary  regulations.  It  started  in- 
nocently enough  with  optional  seatbelts, 
progressed  through  mandatory  seatbelts, 
and  resulted  in  a  blatant  invasion  of 
privacy  on  the  part  of  Government — 
the  1974  interlock  system. 

Now  it  appears  the  bureaucrats  at  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (NHTSA)  are  just  getting 
warmed  up.  The  auto  industry  has  re- 
cently been  informed  that  airbags,  a 
$225  option  on  some  cars  this  year,  will 
be  mandatory  on  1977  model  cars. 
NHTSA  took  this  action  despite  the 
fact  that  the  auto  manufacturers,  after 
spending  millions  of  dollars  testing  these 
devices,  concluded  the  air  bag  will  not 
accomplish  anything  that  is  not  being 
done  presently  by  the  seatbelt  system, 
and  have  serious  drawbacks. 

The  estimated  cost  for  installing  air- 
bags  as  standard  equipment  would  be 
$2.6  billion  per  year.  And  we  all  know 
who  will  end  up  paying  the  bill — the 
American  public.  For  that  price  Amer- 
ican drivers  will  get  in  return  an  un- 
certain safety  device  that  the  auto  in- 
dustry itself  has  reservations  about. 

Bureaucratic  blunders  like  this  make 
Washington  look  as  far  removed  from 
reality  as  Disneyland.  Henry  Ford  once 
said  that  government  should  serve,  not 
dominate.  If  the  NHTSA  thinks  its 
arbitrary  decisions  regarding  seatbelts 
and  airbags  are  serving  the  public,  per- 


ISRAEL  HONORS  AMNON  BARNESS, 
MAX  CANDIOTTY,  AND  DAVE 
FINKLE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  have  lent  unwavering  support  to 
the  courageous  State  of  Israel  since  its 
birth  26  years  ago.  During  that  time  a 
number  of  forward-thinking  companies 
in  this  coimtry  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  this  profile,  ad- 
vancing their  support  through  corporate 
dinners,  where  millions  of  dollars  in 
State  of  Israel  bonds  were  sold. 

The  acknowledged  leader  in  this  area 
of  activity,  the  corporation  which  held 
the  first  such  dinner  and  the  firm  which 
has  held  more  Israel  bond  dinners  than 
any  other,  is  Daylin,  Inc.,  Amnon  Bar- 
ness,  Daylin's  chairman  of  the  board, 
assumed  a  leadership  role  in  this  effort 
when  he  established  and  was  named 
chairman  of  the  International  Corporate 
Program  for  Israel  Bonds.  In  the  past 
year,  through  this  program,  some  40 
companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  held  such  dinners,  selling  more 
than  $40  million  in  Israel  bonds. 

Now  the  State  of  Israel  is  honoring 
Mr.  Bamess  for  his  unselfish  dedication 
to  this  cause.  Also  to  be  honored  are  Mr. 
Barness'  two  partners  at  Daylin  who 
share  his  philanthropic  as  well  as  his 
business  interest.  These  two  men  who, 
with  Bamess,  founded  the  company  14 
years  ago,  are  Max  Candiotty,  president 
of  Daylin,  and  Dave  Finkle,  Daylin's 
chaii-man  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  honor  will  take  the  form  of  dinners 
on  both  coasts  of  America — one  on  Jime 
22  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  and  the  other  on  June  27  in  the 
Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Civic 
and  Government  leaders  from  both  Israel 
and  the  United  States  will  join  industry 
leaders  and  associates  of  the  honorees  at 
Daylin,  to  pay  special  tribute  to  these 
three  giants  of  humanity. 

To  mark  this  special  occasion,  the 
State  of  Israel  will  present  Mr.  Barness, 
Mr.  Candiotty,  and  Mr.  Finkle  with  the 
coveted  and  rarely  conferred  Prime  Min- 
ister's Medal. 

In  New  York,  the  tribute  dinner  gen- 
eral chairman  is  Arnold  Siegel,  and 
Eugene  Kalkin  is  general  cochaii-man, 
while  in  Los  Angeles  the  dinner  cochair- 
men  are  J.  Norman  Alpert  and  Bernard 
Marcus. 

Samuel  D.  May  is  president  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  Club,  Daylin  East,  and 
the  New  York  general  coordinating 
chairmen  are:  Harold  BItterman,  Ber- 
nard Jacobs,  Albert  Lechter,  Ciary  Parks, 
Sherman  Simon,  and  William  Wolff.  The 
treasurer  is  Bernard  Rackmll. 
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Coordinating  chairmen  in  jOs  Angeles 
are  Bernard  Kritzer.  Jerry  ^.  Sudarsky, 
and  Charles  "Chic"  Watt. 

Others  in  New  York  who  fere  helping 
in  the  project  are:  Dinner  chairmen — 
Arthur  Blank,  Donald  Florma  a,  Sy  Goth- 
elf,  Robert  Karan,  Seymour  1  Larch,  Her- 
bert Katz,  Helen  Lee,  Hermax  Leibmann, 
Murray  Rae,  Charles  Siegel,  A  [urray  Tur- 
kel.  Dinner  coordinating  ;hairmen — 
Saul  Adelman,  Steve  Adler.  (Vincent  De 
Luca,  Herbert  Katz,  Noel  Kleinman, 
Stanley  Memis,  John  Nicoktti,  Robert 
Reinhardt.  George  Ringel,  R<  bert  Schil- 
ler, Robert  Swerdlick,  Jerry  T  imber,  Sid- 
ney Tanenbaum,  Morton  Weiistein,  and 
Lou  Zucker. 

The  committee  in  Los  Angdles  includes 
the  following  associate  chai  men:  Sam 
Bass,  Leon  Beck,  Alan  Bergman,  Jean- 
Louis  Bourguet,  Marvin  Chanin,  Theo- 
dore Crey,  Mme.  De  Clauside,  Frank 
Denny.  Nick  Einfeld.  Albert  B.  Glick- 
man.'Sol  Goldsmith,  Ray  Gcmey,  Peter 
Grant,  Jack  R.  Hearne,  Harol  1  Heldf  ond, 
Edmunc  C.  Hill,  D.  J.  Kel  ey.  Sidney 
Kern.  Alec  G.  Land.  George  J.  Lehman. 
Alvtn  M.  Levin.  Robert  McK  night.  Wil- 
helm  A.  Mallory.  E.  Ray  Moore,  Gilbert 
"Buddy"  Palmer,  Alan  Potnich,  Henry 
Rosenzweig,  Kal  Rubin,  Divid  Saks, 
Richard  Segal,  Rudy  Seidlcr,  Charles 
Siegel.  George  Swerdlow,  aind  Dr.  S. 
Jerome  Tamkin. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  Opportunity 
to  urge  the  Members  of  this  93d  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  paying  special  tribute 
to  these  outstanding  gentlemi « — Amnon 
Harness.  Max  Candiotty.  and  Dave 
Ftnkle — for  their  devotion,  tieir  leader- 
ship, their  compassion. 


LITHUANIANS  STILL  HQPE  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  WAYNE  L  H\YS 


REPRESE]  ITATIVES 


^         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
^  Thursday.  June  13,  i974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  >n  June  15 
we  commemorate  an  important  day  in 
lilstory.  not  a  day  of  natlona  independ- 
ence but  of  enslavement,  not  1  he  achieve- 
ment of  Uberty  but  its  loss,  [n  1940,  on 
June  15,  Lithuania  and  iU  neighbors 
on  the  Baltic  Sea  were  forceqly  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Subsequently, 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  citizens  were 
deported  to  Siberian  concentration 
camps  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  wanted  to  remain  Lithuanian. 

Most  Americans  living  to  lay  cannot 
remember  the  annexation  ol  Lithuania, 
and  I  am  sxure  that  some  bel  ieve  that  it 
occurred  so  long  ago  we  she  uld  let  the 
affair  pass  into  history.  But  I  do  remem- 
ber, and  If  liberty  and  justice  have  any 
meaning  for  us  as  a  nation,  we  must 
not  let  the  fate  of  the  captive  nations 
become  nothing  more  than  a  footnote  to 
history.  After  34  years  the  people  of 
Lithuania  sUll  hope  for  f ree<  om  and  we 
must  not  let  that  hope  die. 

I  imderstand  from  all  the  i  eports  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  intereste<  1  in  detente 
and  wants  most-favored-na  Ion  status. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  do  not  see  much  hope  for  detente  imtil 
the  Soviet  Union  does  more  than  merely 
talk  about  justice  and  the  rights  of  men. 
A  good  sign  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  serious 
would  be  a  positive  action  to  ease  the 
plight  of  Lithuanians  and  other  captive 
nations. 


June 
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DR.  PAUL  RUSCH:  MIRACLE  WORK- 
ER IN  PRACTICAL  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
worldwide  peace  and  international  co- 
operation are  recognized  goals  toward 
which  oiir  Nation  is  striving  in  the  after- 
math of  recent  devastating  wars.  WhUe 
world  leaders  Invest  much  energy  toward 
reaching  these  ends.  It  is  often  the  efforts 
of  individual  citizens  which  prove  to  be 
of  immeasurable  value  in  securing  such 
peace  and  cooperation. 

Dr.  Paul  Rusch,  the  founder  and  in- 
spirational leader  of  the  Kiyosato  Ex- 
perimental Education  Project — KEEP — 
is  one  such  individual.  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  fellow  officer  in 
the  Military  Intelligence  Service  for  a 
period  of  8  months  during  World  War 
II  with  Paul  Rusch.  Even  then  he  was 
an  inspiring  leader  who  enriched  the 
lives  of  those  with  whom  he  came  In  con- 
tact. I  was  fortunately  numbered  among 
them.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
intelligence  staff  of  General  MacArthur 
in  postwar  Japan,  Dr.  Rusch  viewed  first- 
hand the  vast  destruction  and  misery 
brought  upon  a  defeated  nation.  He  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  a  stable,  democratic 
government  in  Japan  which  could  meet 
the  survival  demands  of  its  people.  Dr. 
Rusch  realized  that  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  democracy  at  the  grassroots 
level  was  essential  to  achieve  success.  He 
noted  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  "de- 
mocracy was  not  something  that  could 
be  given  or  thrust  upon  a  people.  It  had 
to  be  learned  firsthand,  worked  at.  ex- 
perienced." This  dedicated,  giving  man 
set  out  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Japan 
in  achieving  democracy  and  prosperity 
and  founded  KEEP,  the  Kiyosato  Edu- 
cational Experiment  Project. 

Dr.  Rusch's  aim  was  to  develop  a  model 
early  New  England  type  community, 
built  around  the  church  and  Christian 
democratic  principles,  and  to  provide  a 
new  source  of  food  for  Japan's  war-Im- 
poverished people.  He  chose  Kiyosato, 
Yamanashl-Ken  as  the  site  for  an  ex- 
perimental farm,  near  the  St.  Andrew's 
Brotherhood  Youth  Camp.  The  farm 
was  to  demonstrate  that  agricultural 
achievements  were  possible  in  an  area 
above  the  rice  growing  level.  The  com- 
munity was  to  also  be  equipped  with  a 
church  and  modem  educational,  medi- 
cal, and  social  facilities. 

The  miraculous  success  of  this  project 
is  well  known.  To  date  the  KEEP  com- 
munity includes  an  agricultural  school, 
conference  lodge,  youth  camp,  experi- 
mental farm,  rural  hospital,  nursery 
school,  free  library,  and  church.  This 


venture  has  proven  that  upland  farming 
in  Japan  can  be  productive  and  that  an 
improverished  people  can  operate  a  self- 
help  system  and  take  advantage  of  mod- 
em know-how  to  achieve  prosperity. 

At  age  76  Dr.  Rusch  is,  as  Lt.  Col. 
Stuart  W.  Shadbolt  stated  in  a  Pacific 
Stars  &  Stripes  article : 

A  living  legend  Jn  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  an  American  who 
saw  a  need  and  determined  "to  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

Through  KEEP,  Dr.  Rusch  has  not 
only  alleviated  human  suffering  and 
hunger,  but  has  inspired  new  faith,  and 
liope  for  the  future,  among  a  once  lost 
populace.  He  is  indeed  a  miracle  worker 
in  practical  democracy. 

The  world  is  in  crying  need  of  men 
such  as  Dr.  Rusch  to  lay  solid  founda- 
tions for  future  peace,  cooperation,  and 
prosperity. 

Presently  Americans  everywhere  are 
struggling  to  recover  from  the  human 
losses  and  emotional  wounds  Inflicted 
by  our  Nation's  longest  and  most  divisive 
war — the  War  in  Vietnam.  Our  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  need  dedicated  persons  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  pain  and  misery  of  war. 
A  man  like  Dr.  Rusch  would  seem  a 
noble  model  for  all  to  emulate.  If  his 
constructive,  peaceful  goals  could  be 
adopted,  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
could  look  forward  with  some  hope  to  an 
early  recovery  from  war  and  devasta- 
tion. 


DEPORTATIONS  IN  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
commemorating  yet  another  tragic  an- 
niversary of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 
Over  30  years  ago  In  commimitles 
throughout  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, thousands  of  individuals  were  In- 
discriminately deported  from  their  na- 
tive lands  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Each  of  these  exiled  men  and  women 
carried  with  them  their  undying  Idealism 
and  their  unyielding  desire  to  be  free. 
The  memories  of  these  Individuals  such 
as  Konstatin  Pats,  President  of  Estonia, 
have  remained  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  people  today  who  are  working  to 
recreate  a  free  and  Independent  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

At  a  time  when  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  gathering  around  a 
table  of  peace  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States — symbol  of  the  modem  demo- 
cratic order — must  renew  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  members  of  those  communi- 
ties which  after  56  years  under  Soviet 
control,  still  recognize  and  express  their 
desire  to  be  free.  We  must  Insure  that 
these  rights  of  self-determination,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-government  are  re- 
stored to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Just  as  we  treasure  our  own  freedom,  we 
must  recognize  those  communities  who 
believe  in  theirs. 


June  13,  197i, 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS  BENE- 
FITS ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
passed  the  PubUc  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act  of  1974  April  24  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate,  which  had  acted  on  the  measure 
in  a  slightly  different  form.  The  bill  is 
now  designated  as  S.  15  and  has  the  wide 
support  of  the  police  and  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  and  supporters.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  House 
version  which  broadens  the  coverage  of 
police  and  firemen  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

I  spoke  to  such  a  group  in  New  York 
City  May  4,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Ordway 
P.  Bui-den,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y.  Mr.  Burden 
is  a  young  man  who  has  spent  the  major- 
ity of  his  life  as  an  active  supporter  of 
law  enforcement  and  law  enforcement 
organizations.  He  is  a  member  of  many 
organizations  including:  The  Hundred 
Club  of  Cormecticut;  the  Hundred  Club 
of  Massachusetts;  and  the  Himdred  Club 
of  Westchester  Coimty,  N.Y.  where  he 
is  also  a  director  of  the  club. 

These  Hundred  Clubs  are  organiza- 
tions of  private  cititzens  who  are  not, 
except  in  a  very  few  instances  in  any 
way  connected  with  law  enforce- 
ment organizations.  They  have  nothing 
personal  to  gain  except  the  good  feeling 
that  they  are  helping  the  widows  and 
families  of  policemen  and  firemen  who 
have  lost  their  lives  making  our  neigh- 
borhoods and  tovims  better  and  safer 
places  to  live. 

Usually  these  "clubs"  are  composed 
of  members  who  have  given  a  $100  or 
more  per  year  to  aid  the  widows  of  those 
men  who  lose  their  lives  for  us.  I  learned 
at  the  New  York  meeting  that  in  some 
instances  the  Himdred  Clubs  give  money 
for  education  of  the  children  of  the  slain 
policemen,  and  they  provide  various 
forms  of  outright  cash  support.  In  some 
cases  the  money  is  given  to  the  widow 
in  lump  sum — $10,000,  $20,000,  up  to  as 
much  as  $40,000.  In  other  cases  they 
spread  it  out  in  the  form  of  monthly 
income,  and  some  "clubs"  told  at  the 
meeting  of  taking  care  of  the  widow  and 
her  family  imtil  she  remarries  or  until 
the  end  of  her  Uf  e. 

This  is  very  laudatory  and  for  many 
people  a  completely  anonymous  human- 
itarian act.  These  club  memberships  are 
all  made  up  of  prominent,  influential 
people  who  have  as  their  only  concern 
and  aim  to  take  care  of  the  widows  and 
their  families. 

The  P>ubhc  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act 
will  relieve  some  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Burden  and  his  "clubs"  are  now  doing, 
if  the  slight  language  changes  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  and  the  President 
signs  it  into  law.  But  it  will  not  take 
over  all  the  benefits  offered  by  these  50- 
odd  "clubs"  throughout  the  coimtry.  It 
will  however,  allow  the  clubs  the  further 
opportunity  to  concentrate  more  on  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  children 
of  the  slain  law  enforcement  officers.  It 
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will  also  provide  the  widows  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  Uve  normal  lives  and  not  to 
have  to  suffer  or  to  take  a  lesser  position 
in  life  simply  because  their  husbands  lost 
their  lives  as  firemen  or  policemen,  pro- 
tecting our  lives  and  property". 

At  the  meeting  I  attended  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  May  4,  I  spoke  personally 
with  many  of  the  more  than  50  people 
who  attended  the  session.  Included 
among  those  at  the  head  table  with  me 
was  my  colleague.  Congressman  Mario 
BiAGGi,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Robert  D.  Gor- 
don, executive  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Mr.  John  Harrington.  International  pres- 
ident of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
who  lives  in  Chalfont.  Pa. 

Hundred  Club  representatives  came  to 
the  New  York  meeting  from  as  far  away 
as  Denver.  There  are  Hundred  Clubs  in 
over  half  the  States  at  the  present  time 
and  I  understand  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  May  5  meeting  was  to  see  if  they 
could  help  get  more  of  these  "clubs" 
formed  in  other  States  and  cities. 

My  hat  goes  off  to  Mr.  Burden  and  the 
Hundred  Clubs  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  past  and  the 
job  they  are  set  up  to  do  in  the  future. 


GSA  ADMINISTRATOR  SAMPSON 
PRAISED  FOR  OPEN  POLICY  IN 
SELECTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 

ENGINEERS 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    TT.I.TTjniK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  a  lot  recently  about  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  om*  Government,  about 
how  governmental  decisionmaking 
should  be  open  for  public  inspection,  and 
about  the  need  to  curb  possible  abuses 
of  power.  Unfortunately,  not  enuogh  has 
been  taken  to  correct  these  sittxations. 

Therefore,  I  was  extremely  pleased  to 
see  a  recent  example  of  a  Federal  agency, 
on  its  own  initiative,  taking  positive  ac- 
tion to  secure  improvements.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  sweeping  changes  in  the 
procurement  of  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices announced  on  Jime  10  by  Arthur 
Sampson,  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Last  October,  Mr.  Sampson  appointed 
a  special,  high-level  study  committee  to 
study  GSA's  procedures  for  selecting 
architect-engineers,  and  to  make  any 
recommendations  they  wished  in  order  to 
improve  the  process.  The  committee  was 
made  up  of  businessmen,  architects,  en- 
gineers, educators,  journalists,  and  gov- 
ernment administrators. 

Their  report  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Sampson  on  June  IC,  and  most  of  the 
recommendations  were  ordered  imple- 
mented immediately.  While  the  commit- 
tee found  that  basic  GSA  procedures 
were  excellent,  and  found  no  evidence 
of  improprieties,  their  recommendations 
will  better  define  the  selection  criteria 
used,  and  reasons  for  an  archltect-engl- 
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neer  selection.  They  will  also  remove  all 
steps  in  the  selection  process  from  be- 
hind closed  doors. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  type 
of  dynamic  leadership  and  good  man- 
agement sense  that  Art  Sampson  has 
continually  displayed  at  GSA.  I  com- 
mend his  actions  in  this  matter  and  hope 
that  others  will  follow  his  example. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Sampson's  statement  of 
acceptance  of  the  report  and  a  brief 
summary  of  the  highlights  of  the  com- 
mittee recommendations: 

Remarks  by  Arthur  F.  Sampson 

Before  I  comment  on  the  committee  re- 
port and  our  response  to  it,  I  want  to  make 
two  preliminary  points.  Points  which  will 
help  you  to  fully  understand  the  importance 
of  this  docximent,  its  nature  and  its  content. 

First,  about  the  committee  Itself:  this 
really  was  an  outstanding  group.  You  have 
their  names.  Professionals  with  years  of  ex- 
perience in  all  areas  of  the  construction 
Industry.  The  committee  and  staff  had  only 
six  months  to  do  a  difficult  Job  of  research 
and  evaluation.  And  they  did  it.  Their  work 
was  orderly  and  on  time  all  the  way  along. 

The  final  product  of  that  effort  reflects  the 
full  indei>endence  and  the  broad  experience 
of  the  committee  membership.  That  makes 
it  for  us  both  a  challenge  to  live  up  to  and 
a  working  document  we  can  build  on.  Which 
is  exactly  what  it  should  be. 

The  second  point  about  this  report  is  this : 
It  responds  precisely  to  the  charter  which 
we  gave  the  conunittee. 

In  October,  I  approved  the  charter  of  the 
committee. 

It  was  not  to  be  an  investigatory  body,  a 
board  of  Inquiry  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

This  was  to  be  careful  and  thorough  re- 
search effort. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  committee  charter: 

"The  committee  will  recommend  a  process 
to  be  used  by  GSA  for  the  selection  of  archi-      j 
tects  and  engineers  to  receive  federal  con-      { 
tracts.  It  shall  study  GSA's  present  system     j 
for  selecting  architectural  and  engineering     ' 
firms,  previous  systems  used  by  GSA,  systems 
used   by   state   and   local    governments   and 
systems  used  in  the  private  sector.  It  shall 
take    into    account    the    opinions    of    those 
exports  in  the  field  whose  advice  it  considers 
of   value.   It   shall   have    access   to   all   GSA 
employees  and  all  relevant  records.  It  shall 
study   at   least   the   last   four   years  of  GSA 
experience  with  the  selection  of  architects 
and  engineers." 

In  part,  the  scope  of  committee  research 
was  defined  in  this  way  to  make  it  a  man- 
ageable effort.  But,  more  imjjortant,  the 
charter  of  the  group  was  designed  to  avoid 
a  sensational  or  emotional  approach  to  the 
issues.  It  was  designed  to  produce  a  set  of 
recommendations  that  could  be  acted  on 
because  action  was  so  badly  needed  to  re- 
store public  confidence. 

That's  what  it  did.  The  final  committee 
report  recommends  specific  action.  Not  high- 
sounding  moral  reforms,  but  detailed  steps 
to  improve  our  selection  process.  To  mini- 
mize the  opportunity  for  improper  influence 
In  the  selection  of  architects  and  engineers. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  those  recommenda- 
tions and  oxir  response. 

I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  some  deci- 
sions on  the  report  the  same  day  we  release 
it.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  have  followed 
the  committee's  work  with  close  and  per- 
sonal attention. 

Chairman  Hines  has  kept  me  Informed  of 
progress  along  the  way.  And,  on  one  occasion, 
the  committee  as  a  whole  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  me  to  discuss  their  thinking. 

So  today,  I  can  announce  our  response  to 
a   number   of  committee   recommendations 
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recomr  lended 


exce  le 


(  ut 


and  some  dramatic  i 
lection  process. 

The  first  change  I  can 
the   study   committee 
have  accepted,  the  Idea  of 
qualified  firms  in  order  of  pref  i 
selection. 

Our  new  selection  process  w 
lows:  our  regional  advisory 
tify  five  to  eight  firms  of  ou 
fications. 

Prom  that  list,  an  in-liouse 
ommend  the  top  three  firms 
rank  them  in  order  of 
selection  will   continue   to  be 
administrator  of  GSA. 

Now,   however,   his   choice 
and    the    basis    for    the    choide 
mented.    Should     the     adnilu 
other  than  the  top  ranked 
will  have  to  document  his 

This  is  brand  new  for  GSA 
administrator  did  the  ranking 

What  ranking  and 
In  effect,  is  this:   the  final 
selection     system — the 
have  the  minimum 
selection  based  on  improper 
sonal,  or  other  motives.  He 
the  freedom  to  choose  among 
equal  or  nearly  equal  in 
choice  must  be  fully  and 

This  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
tion  system.  -= 

Hand-in-hand  with  it  go 
changes: 

We  will  make  our  regional 
panel  members  ineligible  for 
Ing  their  tenure.  To  maintain 
the  panels  and  professional  i 
we  will  shorten  the  individu4l 
to  one  year  and  reduce  the  n 
bers. 

And  we  will  establish  in  eac! 
of  our  best  professional   tale: 
firms   recommended    by   pane)s 
evaluation  board  will  be 
jor  and  special  projects 

And  we  wUl  develop  a 
procedures  as  recommended 
tee,  to  make  sure  this  system 
consistently  and  with  a  mini: 
Influence. 

There  are  other  changes  to  1 
system,  of  course,  and  other 
tions  to  be  studied. 

But   this   is   the   heart   of 
selection  process.  A  system 
operate  with  even  more 
ence  and  fairness  than  our 

One  final  area  of  change  and 
the  study  committee 
have  accepted,  a  number  of 
the  informational   aspects  of 
system. 

First,   a   member   of   the 
advisory  panel  will  be  Invited 
observer  on  our  in-house  eval 
That  will  assure  the  panels 
sis  is  as  impartial  and 
own.  And  we  will,  as  the 
mended,  fully  inform  the  pan^l 
selection  made. 

Next,  we  will  maintain  an  I 
year  a  report  on  the  A-E 
Open  to  the  Congress,  to  othe: 
cles,  to  the  professional 
general   public,   this  report 
plete  and  continuing  record 
lection  process. 

I  want  to  make  another 
today.  It's  a  change  I've  been 
some  time.  One  that  will 
alter  the  basis  for  selecting  A 

Instead    of   depending 
evaluation   of  professional   ci 
reput«tlon,    OSA    will    begin 
awarding  architectural  and 
sign  contracts  on  the  bcisls 
poeals. 
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We  are  deferring  this  action  until  January 
1,  1975,  so  that  we  can  fully  explain  it,  and 
completely  explore  its  implications  with  de- 
sign professionals  and  their  organizations. 

Starting  in  January  1975,  firms  Interested 
In  OSA  projects  will  be  asked  to  submit — 
in  addition  to  a  profile  of  their  firm,  which 
is  now  required — a  standard  form  which 
responds  in  detail  to  published  project 
criteria. 

This  is  brand  new  to  GSA. 

But  it  is  only  the  first  step. 

Over  a  three  to  five  year  period.  GSA  will 
require  even  more — -and  more  detailed 
information  from  architects  and  engineers 
seeking  our  commissions. 

The  exact  gait  of  this  process  is  not  yet 
defined.  But  the  end  result  is  defined. 

Ultimately,  GSA  will  award  A-E  contracts 
on  the  basis  of  fully  developed  project  pro- 
po.sals.  Proposals  that  will  include  evidence 
of  technical  and  professional  distinction: 
estimated  fees,  construction  and  life  cycle 
cost  estimates;  and  planning  and  design  con- 
cepts. 

This  is  a  revolutionary  .«tep  for  GSA  and.  in 
the  long  run.  may  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  construction  industry. 

This  decision  responds  to  no  specific  study 
committee  recommendation.  But  It  does  re- 
spond to  the  committee's  concern  for  fair 
and  impartial  selection  of  A-E's.  It  does 
respond  to  GSA's  concern  for  the  production 
of  tlie  finest  architecture.  And  it  does  re- 
spond to  realities  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try. 

An  industry  which  is  turning  more  and 
more  to  systems  building,  to  performance 
specifications  and  to  new  ways  to  manage 
construction. 

We  believe  that  professional  competition 
based  on  technical  proposals  is  the  way  of 
the  future.  And  we're  headed  that  way. 

Those,  then,  are  the  highlights  of  tlie 
committee  reix>rt  and  our  reaction  to  it. 

By  memorandum  dated  today,  I  have  di- 
rected the  commissioner  of  GSA's  public 
buildings  .service  to  make  those  changes 
which  I  mentioned — and  others. 

We  will  act  promptly  to  put  these  changes 
on  the  books  and  hito  ellect.  And  we  will 
monitor  the  effect  of  those  changes. 

To  that  end,  I  have  directed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  a.ssistant  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  public  buildings  service  to 
work  full  time  for  a  year  to  make  sure  the 
new  system  goes  into"  operation  and  works 
well. 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized  that 
these  changes  apply  only  to  GSA  and  do  not 
presently  affect  A-E  selection  procedures  of 
any  other  federal  agency. 

Several  other  steps  wUl  be  taken  in  the 
near  future. 

First,  we  will  actively  discuss  the  report 
and  our  changes  with  other  appropriate  fed- 
eral agencies  and  departments. 

In  the  end,  I  believe,  this  report  will 
prompt  cocHJeration  and  change  in  the  fed- 
eral community  which  will  keep  the  govern- 
ment a  uniform  and  progressive  client  for 
A-E  services. 

As  a  second  step  we  will  assure  the  widest 
distribution  of  this  report  to  governors  and 
mayors  and  other  officials  of  building  pro- 
grams. We  believe  the  report  is  a  well-de- 
veloped document.  It  urges  workable  change 
and  improvement.  And  so  we  will  maximize 
its  exposure. 

In  summAry,  then,  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
excellent  report.  It  has  proposed  and  will 
lead  to  some  dramatic  changes  in  the  OSA 
selection  of  architects  and  engineers.  And, 
In  the  long  ran,  I  think  it  will  have  na- 
tional impact  In  encouraging  reform  and 
Improving  the  public  Image  of  the  profes- 
sional design  community  and  their  work  for 
federal,  state,  and  local  buUdlng  programs. 


June  13,  1974. 


UNITED  STATES-PUERTO  RICO 
STUDY  WAYS  TO  BETTER  COM- 
MONWEALTH 


HON.  JAIME  BENITEZ 

OF    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  BENITEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
September  1973,  an  advisory  group  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  President  of  thie 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  has  been  assiduously  work- 
ing in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  consensus 
and  render  recommendations  as  to  how 
best  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may  fur- 
ther develop  Commonwealth  status. 
After  a  series  of  congressional  enact- 
ments were  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  electorate  in  refer- 
enda, and  after  a  constitution  was  draft- 
ed in  a  constitutional  convention  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  after  this  constitution 
was  approved  both  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
electorate.  Commonwealth  status  was 
established  as  a  compact  in  July  1952. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  just  rendered  a  very  important  opin- 
ion in  the  case  of  Colero  against  Pearson 
Yacht  Leasing  Co.,  reaffirming  the  fact 
that,  by  \irtue  of  this  compact,  Puerto 
Rico  is  no  longer  a  territory  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense,  but  a  Commonwealth 
organized  under  a  constitution  of  its  own 
choosing  in  free  union  or  association 
with  the  United  States.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Puerto  Rico  spe- 
cifically noted  in  resolution  23  attached 
to  the  constitution,  that  the  Puerto 
Rico-Federal  relations  could  and  should 
be  modified  when  and  if  such  modifica- 
tions became  mutually  desirable  and 
acceptable. 

Pursuant  to  a  plebiscite  decision  taken 
on  July  23,  1967,  wherein  the  Puerto 
Rican  electorate  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed the  further  development  and  im- 
provement of  Commonwealth  over  the 
alternative  of  statehood  or  of  independ- 
ence. President  Nixon  and  Gov.  Hernan- 
dez Colon  appointed  in  September  1973 
a  14-member  group  to  recommend  desir- 
able changes.  The  seven  Presidential  ap- 
pointees include  two  Members  of  this 
body:  the  Honorable  Thomas  Foley  and 
the  Honorable  Donald  Clausen;  three 
Members  of  the  other  body:  the  Honor- 
able Marlow  Cook,  as  cochairman;  the 
Honorable  Bennett  Johnston  and  the 
Honorable  James  Buckley;  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  Richard  Ogilvie,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Howell  of  Texas.  The  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  Gov.  Hernandez  Colon 
were:  Hon.  Luis  Muiioz  Marin,  former 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  els  cochairman ; 
Hon.  Juan  Cancel  Rios,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico;  Hon.  Justo  Men- 
dez,  member  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico;  Hon.  Victor  M.  Pons,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Puerto  Rico;  Hon.  Luis 
Ernesto  Ramos  Yordan,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico; 
Mr.  Angel  Rivera,  president  of  Banco 
Credito  y  Ahorro  Ponceno,  and  myself. 

I  am  happy  to  annouiKe  that  the  ad- 
visory group  has  just  finished  its  fifth 
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joint  meeting,  held  in  Washington  Mon- 
day, June  10.  Tuesday,  June  11,  and 
Wednesday.  June  12.  A  review  of  two 
previous  documents  submitted  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  delegation,  as  well  as  a 
discussion  of  28  questions  pertaining  to 
these  documents,  submitted  by  the 
mainland  delegation,  and  the  answers 
offered  by  the  Puerto  Rican  delegation, 
took  place  during  these  3  days  in  an 
atmosphere  of  frank  and  probing  cor- 
diality. 

With  the  interchanges  above  noted 
and  with  the  testimony  of  72  witnesses 
received  in  public  hearings  in  Puerto 
Rico,  a  common  understanding  of 
achievements,  problems  and  goals  of  the 
Commonwealth  status  has  been  attained. 
A  consensus  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
following: 

First.  In  endeavoring  to  advance  Com- 
monwealth "within  its  own  framework 
to  the  maximum  of  self-government  and 
self-determination  compatible  with  a 
common  defense,  a  common  market,  a 
common  currency  and  the  indissoluble 
link  of  U.S.  citizensliip,"  the  point  of  ref- 
erence must  be  Puerto  Rico's  own  self- 
determination  and  inner  dynamics  in 
cultural,  economic  and  political  require- 
ments rather  than  in  extension  of  uni- 
formities prevailing  in  the  States  or  in 
divergencies  existing  in  independent 
communities. 

Second.  In  the  furtherance  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  advisory  group  it 
is  jointly  agreed  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
group  shall  formulate  a  proposed  draft 
of  a  new  Statute  of  Federal  Relations 
with  such  consultation  and  cooperation 
from  their  mainland  colleagues  as  they 
may  deem  advisable.  The  consideration 
of  the  proposed  draft  shall  be  the  next 
item  of  business  of  the  joint  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory group. 

Third.  The  draft  to  be  proposed  should 
endeavor  to  cover  whatever  aspects  of 
the  15  points  originally  mentioned  as 
may  seem  desirable. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  draft  should 
include  a  section  dealing  with  a  special 
mechanism,  procedure,  or  agency  respon- 
sible on  a  continuing  basis  for  the  con- 
sideration, adjudication,  or  recommen- 
dation of  proper  action  to  be  taken  con- 
cerning ways  of  dealing  with  and  dis- 
posing of  issues  not  covered  in  the  pro- 
posed new  statute  of  relations. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  draft  be  submitted 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  group  so 
that  the  meeting  to  be  called  for  its 
consideration  would  permit  prior  con- 
sultations with  appropriate  bodies.  The 
cochairman  will  call  for  the  meeting 
after  due  consultation  with  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  prolonged  and  dif- 
ficult process,  which  hopefully  is  mov- 
ing toward  a  successful  resolution,  can 
be  understood  in  the  hght  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  individual  members  of 
the  mainland  delegation  and  the  answers 
provided  by  the  Puerto  Rican  group.  I 
place  them  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

June  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Maslow  W.  Cook, 
Cochairman,  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on  PJi. 

Dear  Senatos  Cook:  The  Puerto  Rican 
members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  have 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  study  and  re- 
spond to  the  28  questions  formulated  at  our 
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request  by  our  mainland  colleagues  and  sub- 
mitted for  our  consideration  in  your  letter 
of  March  20,  1974.  While  we  understand  that 
the  questions  are  an  aggregate  of  Individual 
Inquiries  referred  to  you  by  the  several  mem- 
bers and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  a  group 
consensus,  yet  for  discussion  purposes  It 
seems  best  to  treat  them  as  a  unit. 

Our  review  of  the  28  questions  has  enabled 
us  to  discern  wherein  our  perceptions  of  the 
Commonwealth  status  may  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  our  mainland  colleagues;  and, 
therefore,  wherein  we  may  differ  on  the  mer- 
its of  some  of  the  proposals  for  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Commonwealth.  If  Indeed 
these  differences  exist,  they  are  traceable,  in 
our  judgment,  to  the  very  nature  of  a  unique 
political  experiment  In  our  Constitutional 
system  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  explored 
at  this  relatively  early  stage  In  the  work  of 
our  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group.  Our  answers  to  . 
your  questions  rest  on  the  unique  historical 
record  of  Commonwealth  status.  We  trust 
they  will  help  to  establish  a  common  thresh- 
old of  understanding  with  our  mainland  col- 
leagues with  whom  we  share  a  joint  respon- 
sibility for  carrymg  out  a  mission  of  capital 
Importance  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States. 

We  will  answer  the  28  questions  in  their 
numerical  order,  with  the  exception  of  ques- 
tion 14.  which  we  have  selected  for  our  initial 
reply.  The  answer  to  the  questionnaire  Is 
appended  to  this  letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Luis  Mufioz  MarIn, 

Cochairman. 

Reply  to  Questionnaire 

14.  "Would  obtaining  more  privileges  and 
rights  than  other  members  of  the  same  fed- 
eral association  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  maximum  self-government  com- 
patible with  common  citizenship,  common 
defense,  common  market  and  common  cur- 
rency?" 

We  address  ourselves  to  this  question  at 
the  outset  because  we  feel  that  It  expresses 
in  the  most  explicit  form  three  assumptions 
that  underlie  virtually  the  entire  series  of 
questions.  The  three  assumptions  are:  (1) 
that  statehood,  i.e.,  "other  memt>ers  of  the 
same  federal  association,"  is  the  proper  meas- 
urement for  Commonwealth  status;  (2)  that 
uniformity  with  statehood  is  the  appropriate 
principle  of  measurement;  and  (3)  that  de- 
viations from  statehood  are  conceived  in 
terms  of  "obtaining  more  privileges  and 
rights"  (for  Commonwealth  status)  "than 
other  members  of  the  same  federal  associa- 
tion". 

These  three  assumptions  serve  to  empha- 
size the  validity  of  the  comment  by  Gover- 
nor Rafael  Hernandez  Colon  In  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on 
April  27.  1974.  On  that  occasion  the  Governor 
observed : 

"Perhaps  the  basic  problem  which  some 
members  of  Congress  and  others  have  had 
from  time  to  time  In  wrestling  with  Com- 
monwealth is  the  unique  character  of  this 
concept.  To  understand  the  unfamiliar — 
Commonwealth — they  sometimes  tend  to 
resort  to  the  familiar — statehood.  Any  such 
comparison  hinders  understanding  and 
limits  creativity." 

The  Governor's  observation  Is  grounded 
on  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico's  relationship 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  time  that  Puerto 
Rico  was  annexed  by  the  United  States  after 
the  Spanish -American  War,  it  had  been  a 
colony  of  Spain  for  nearly  400  years.  Its  nine 
hundred  thousand  Inhabitants  constituted 
a  distinct  people  with  a  homogenous  culture 
and  language  different  and  distinct  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  As  a  distant  pos- 
session of  a  declining  power  during  the  19th 
century,  the  Island's  economy  had  deterio- 
rated to  a  condition  of  chronic  stagnation 
when  its  fragile  trade  with  Spain  In  sugar, 
coffee  and  tobacco  was  shattered  by  annexa- 
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tion.  Having  wrestled  with  Spain  for  home 
rule  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Puerto  Rico  finally  had  acquired  the 
notable  charter  of  autonomy   in  November. 

1897,  and  had  conducted  the  first  elections 
for  its  Parliamentary  Government  In  April, 

1898.  four  months  before  American  troops 
occupied  the  Island.  Thus,  the  ferment  of 
a  strong  home  rule  movement  was  eagerly 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  known  by 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Nation  whose 
founding  principle  was  government  by  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  These,  then,  were  the 
distinctive  characteristics  and  the  distinc- 
tive problems  of  the  Island  acquired  by  the 
United  States. 

At  the  outset  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  their  leaders  thought  that  SUtehood 
would  be  the  natural  outcome.  They  re- 
quested a  broad  territorial  status  to  be  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  Statehood.  The  Military 
Government,  the  Foraker  Act  of  1900,  the 
misunderstandings,  admonitions  and  denials 
that  followed  created  a  state  of  confusion 
that  perplexed  Puerto  Rican  leadership  and 
disposed  them  to  explore  other  alternatives 
to  the  Territorial  Colonial  Status. 

At  the  same  time,  but  from  an  opposite 
perspective,  American  leaders  were  enthused, 
shocked  or  ambivalent  about  "Manifest  Des- 
tiny", "the  American  Dream",  "our  brown 
brothers",  and  whether  or  not  the  Consti- 
tution follows  the  flag.  The  position  adopted 
by  the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  Ju- 
diciary was  to  keep  their  options  open,  to 
foster  health,  education,  English,  trade,  in- 
dividual rights,  maintain  a  firm  political 
control,  discourage  Statehood  or  Independ- 
ence and  let  the  futxire  take  care  of  itself. 

The  decision  taken  by  Congress  In  the 
Foraker  Act  of  1900  and  epitomized  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  "unincorporated  territory" 
stirred  a  momentous  constitutional  debate. 
There  were  those  who  read  the  Foraker  Act 
as  a  design  for  "imperialism",  for  It  appeared 
to  Invest  virtually  unlimited  legal  authority 
In  the  Congress  to  deal  with  a  dependency, 
beyond  the  limits  of  constitutional  re- 
straints. Sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
1901.  the  doctrine  of  only  basic  constitu- 
tional restraints  upon  Congress  and  upon 
the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  held  its  own, 
in  spite  of  challenges,  in  the  Insular  Cases. 
These  challenges  became  particularly  strong, 
as  far  as  Puerto  Rico  was  concerned,  after 
the  political  modifications  of  the  new  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1917,  which  Included  outstand- 
ingly the  extension  of  U.S.  citizenship  to 
Puerto  Rico.  The  potentials  for  good  of  this 
unprecedented  departure  from  traditional 
constitutional  practice  became  evident  as 
the  ingenuity  of  Puerto  Rican  leadership  be- 
gan to  make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity  and 
the  United  States  receded  from  its  brief  ad- 
venture In  Imperialism. 

In  the  economic  realm,  the  Congress  was 
SIS  generous  as  it  had  been  restrictive  in  the 
political  field.  The  flexibility  Inherent  in  the 
Congressional  authority  permitted  Puerto 
Rico  to  gain  access  to  the  continental  mar- 
ket but  without  being  subject  to  the  uni- 
formities of  Internal  revenue  and  customs 
laws.  This  distinctive  treatment  laid  the 
foundations  of  Puerto  Rico's  remarkable  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  beginning  in  the 
1940's. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  began  to 
respond  to  the  special  needs  of  a  distant  Is- 
land by  then  peopled  by  one  million  and  a 
half  fellow  citizens  of  dijierent  language  and 
culture,  but  none  the  less  well  trained  In  the 
democratic  processes  and  attuned  to  demo- 
cratic values. 

In  the  realm  of  Puerto  Rico's  cultural  de- 
velopment, the  flexibility  of  Congressional 
authority  permitted  the  conferral  of  United 
States  citizenship  (the  Jones  Act  of  1917> 
upon  a  population  of  different  culture  and 
language  without  either  the  commitment  to 
Statehood  or  to  uniformities  Inherent  there- 
to. That  there  was  no  commitment  to  Inde- 
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pendence    either,    lends 
unique  nature  of  the  developing 
TTie  Congressional  decision  of  1 
one   of    1947   ceding   total   con 
educational  system  recognized 
right  to  determine  Its  own  culti^ral 
through  Its  own  chosen  style  of 
expression.  Seen  In  retrospect, 
merit  and  wisdom  of  the  Ame 
ment  was  the  decision  to  treat 
as  a  case  sui  generis,  uninhibiljed 
ILshed  practice,  free  to  pursue 
union  or  association  on  federalism 

In  the  realm  of  Puerto  Rico's 
lution,   the   flexible  scope   of 
authority,  exercized  during  a 
nizing  era  under  the  Poraker 
Jones  Act  to  severely  limit  self 
on  the  Island,  was  utilized  In 
terms  of  Public  Law  600  to  Join 
Rico  In  establishing  the  wholly 
monwealth  status.  The   pertiii4it 
of  Public  Law  600  read 

"Fully  recognizing  the  princip|e 
ment  by  consent,  this  Act  is 
In  the  nature  of  a  compact  so 
of  Puerto  Rico  may  organize  a 
pursuant    to   a    constitution   oi 
adoption." 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  freely 
the  terms  of  the  compact  in  a 
endum.  What  the  compact 
cinctly  summarized  In  the 
of  the  Joint  United  States-Puertt> 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
"The  steiis  In  the  procedure 
to  the  familiar  ones  of  Enablini ; 
dures  for  the  admission  of  State: 
eral  Union,  but  without  the  resXil 
ing  a  /ederal  state.  There   was 
stead,  a  new  form  of  federal  re 
was  based  upon  two  spheres  of 
that  of  constitutional  self-i 
In  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  of  the 
ernment — with   the  two  sphere; 
ment  connected  by  the  applica  Jle 
the  Federal  Constitution   and 
eral  Relations  Act."  (emphasis 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that 
clslon  of   the   U.S.   Supreme   Ct+irt 
Toledo  V.  Pearson  Yacht  Leasing 
to  the  procedure  and  to  the 
following  language: 

"By  1950  .  . .  pressures  for  ^ 
led  to  Congressional  enactment 
600.  64  Stat.  319,  which  offered 
Puerto  Rico  a  compact  whereby 
establish  a  government  under  th 
stitution.  Puerto  Rico  accepted 
and  on  July  3,  1952,  Congress  a 
minor  amendments,  a  constitution 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  populace.' 

The  Supreme  Court  then  quoljed 
proval    Judge    Magruder's    obse 
P*uerto  Rico's  constitution  in  Md^a 
206.  F.  2d  377  (1953).  as  follows 

"The  preamble  to  this  const 
to  the  Commonwealth  .  ,  .  which 
else  of  our  natural  rights,  we  ( 
Puerto  Rico)    now  create  with! 
with  the  United  States  of  America 
Rico  has  thus  not  become  a  Stat( 
eral  Union  like  the  48  States  .  . 
We  can   now  return   to  what 
to   earlier    as    the    three    assu 
talned  in  question  14.  which 
also  as  assumptions  that  underlie 
the  entire  series  of  our  mainlan< 
28  questions. 

We  respectfully  reject  the 
statehood    Is    the    proper 
the    Commonwealth    status 
record   is   demonstrably   clear 
nomlcally    underdeveloped 
own  homogeneous  culture  requfred 
ceived  distinctive  treatment  to 
economic   growth   and   to   prese^v 
tural   Identity.   We.   therefore 
fully  reject  the  hssumption  that 
with   statehood   constitutes   an 
principle  of  measurement  for 
wealth. 
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The  third  position,  that  deviations  from 
statehood  are  conceived  in  terms  of  "ob- 
taining more  privileges  and  rights"  for 
Commonwealth  status  than  those  enjoyed 
by  the  States,  is  likewise  objectionable.  The 
assumption  here  Is  that  no  rearrangement 
in  the  distribution  of  responsibilities  Is  pos- 
sible within  the  Pedera:  framework.  In 
achlevipg  the  goal  of  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Commonwealth 
must  balance  what  It  lacks  In  the  field  of 
participatory  Federal  government  with  great- 
er self-government. 

WC;  shall  now  endeavor  to  trace  develop- 
ments leading  to  the  Charter  of  this  Ad- 
visory Group. 

While  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth status  was  a  creative  act  of  In- 
estimable importance,  it  was  not,  nor  could 
it  be.  conceived  in  terms  of  perfection.  It 
was  understood  from  its  Inception  that 
Commonwealth  status  could  be  further  de- 
veloped, or  indeed  that  further  development 
would  be  necessary,  as  experience  would  in- 
evitably reveal  some  undefined  legal,  polit- 
ical and  economic  boundaries.  Thus,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  drafted  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion, in  Resolution  23,  expressed  itself  with 
complete  clarity:  "The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
reserve  the  right  to  propose  and  accept  modi- 
fications In  terms  of  its  relations  with  the 
United  States.  .  .  ."  Copies  of  the  Res- 
olutions were  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Ill  July  of  1962,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Governor  Muiioz  Marin  wrote  to  President 
Kennedy  stressing  the  need  for  "growth  to 
occur"  in  the  Commonwealth  relationship 
and  setting  forth  the  guiding  principles  for 
further  development  of  Commonwealth 
status.  In  response,  President  Kennedy 
wrote:  "I  am  aware  .  .  .  that  the  Common- 
wealth relationship  is  not  perfected  and 
that  it  has  not  realized  its  full  potential, 
and  I  welcome  your  statement  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  are  about  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  this  with  the  purpose  of 
moving  toward  Its  maximum  development; 
I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  this  aspiration." 

The  exchange  of  letters  set  In  motion  a 
series  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  our  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group: 

In  December  of  1962.  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  setting  forth  six  principles  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Commonwealth.  The 
Resolution  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. (A  copy  of  Resolution  No.  1  is  ap- 
pended to  this  document.) 

Consultations  with  Congress  on  the  six 
prLnciples,  including  a  brief  session  of  hear- 
ings, led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  contem- 
porary review  of  Commonwealth  status 
would  be  a  useful  prior  step  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Its  further  development.  Accord- 
ingly Congress  Invited  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Puerto  Rico  to  establish  a  joint  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Puerto  Rico  to  "study  all  factors  .  .  . 
which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  and 
future  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico"  The  Commission 
was  established  In  February,  1964.  Its  Puerto 
Rlcan  membership  consisted  of  prominent 
spokesmen  for  the  status  alternatives  of 
Commonwealth,  Statehood  and  Independ- 
ence. The  Commission  isstied  its  rejjort  in 
Aug\ist  1966.  It  concluded  that  "an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  by 
popular  vote  on  th©  question  of  whether 
they  wish  to  continue  Commonwealth  status 
capable  of  growth  and  development,  or  to 
change  to  either  statehood  or  independence 
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would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned."  It  also 
recommended  tl>e  procedure  of  Joint  ad- 
visory groups : 

"If  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  by 
plebiscite  indicate  their  desire  for  Statehood 
or  Independence,  a  Joint  advisory  group  or 
groups  would  be  constituted  to  consider 
appropriate  trtmsition  measures.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  should  maintain  their 
desire  for  the  further  growth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth along  the  lines  of  the  Common- 
wealth Legislative  Assembly's  Resolution  No. 
1  of  December  3,  1962,  or  through  other 
measures  that  may  be  conducive  to  Common- 
wealth growth,  a  joint  advisory  group  or 
groups  would  be  convened  to  consider  these 
proposals." 

The  Commission  report  analyzed  each  of 
the  status  alternatives,  concluding  for  the 
purposes  of  a  plebiscite  that  all  three  "are 
within  the  power  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Congress  to  establish  .  .  ." 
Oia  the  matter  of  further  Commonwealth 
development  the  Commission  report  stated: 

"It  Is  appropriate  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  should  seek  a  more  perfect 
Commonwealth,  unless  they  choose  another 
status.  This  is  all  the  more  appropriate  for 
two  societies  as  vitally  alive  and  as  rapidly 
changing  as  those  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  Since  the  growth  must  pri- 
marily meet  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
initiative  lies  there.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  any  process  of  further  develop- 
ment would  best  be  accomplished  proceed- 
ing step  by  step  as  the  needs  dictate.  In  this 
manner,  the  principles  contained  In  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1  of  December  3.  1962,  should 
now  be  pursued,  as  should  also  other  per- 
tinent proposals  that  may  be  conducive  to 
Commonwealth  growth." 

The  next  event  leading  to  the  creation  of 
our  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  was  the  1967 
status  plebi.-clte,  in  which  60  per  cent  of 
the  people  voted  In  favor  of  Commonwealth 
defined  on  the  ballot  as  Including: 

"The  authorization  to  develop  Common- 
wealth In  accordance  with  Its  fundamental 
principles  to  a  maximum  of  self-govern- 
ment compatible  with  a  common  defense,  a 
common  market,  a  common  currency  and 
the  Indissoluble  link  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  United  States." 

(A  copy  of  the  definition  on  the  ballot  Is 
appended  to  this  document.) 

On  April  13.  1970,  the  first  Ad  Hoc  Ad- 
visory Group  was  established  to  consider  the 
presidential  vote  for  Puerto  Rico.  Its  report, 
issued  on  August  18.  1971,  recommended  a 
popular  referendum  on  the  presidential  vote. 

In  September  of  1973  the  second  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Group  was  created.  The  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  Charter  provide: 

"In  order  to  implement  the  expres.s  desires 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  freely  made  in 
the  plebiscite  of  1967,  this  Ad  Hoc  Group 
will  be  charged  further  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum of  self-government  and  self-determina- 
tion within  the  framework  of  Common- 
wealth— a  common  defense,  a  common  mar- 
ket, a  common  currency,  and  the  Indissoluble 
link  of  United  States  citizenship. 

"The  Advisory  Group  will  inquire  into  and 
report  and  recommend  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  statutory  laws  and  administrative 
regulations  of  the  United  States  should  apply 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

"As  part  of  this  Charter,  the  Group  must 
study  alternate  forms  of  participation  In  the 
Federal  decisions  affecting  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
ought  to  consider  together  with  the  Presi- 
dential vole  recommended  by  the  first  Ad 
Hoc  Advisory  Group. 

"In  keeping  with  the  plebiscite  law,  no 
change  in  the  relationship  recommended  by 
the  Group,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  first  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group 
would  be  made  unless  previously  approved 
by  the  pcDp'e  of  Puerto  Rico." 
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The  16-polnt  agenda  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegation  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1973,  and  subsequently  accepted  by 
our  mainland  colleagues  as  a  working  paper, 
springs  directly  from  the  terms  of  the  Ad- 
visory Group's  Charter  which,  in  turn,  is 
rooted  in  the  results  of  the  1967  Plebiscite 
and  the  record  of  over  two  decades  of  ex- 
perience under  Commonwealth  status. 

We  have  reviewed  the  events  that  have 
led  to  the  creation  of  our  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  for  the  reason  that  Its  very  existence 
as  well  as  the  character  of  its  mandate  are 
testimony  of  the  distinctive  manner  In  which 
Puerto  Rico  reflects  a  new  dimension  of 
American  Federalism.  The  plebiscite  of  1967, 
and  the  history  of  Commonwealth  before 
and  aft«r  that  plebiscite,  as  well  as  our 
charter  of  1973,  require  tis  to  address  our- 
selves to  Imperfections  that  were  bound  to 
occur  in  a  fundamentally  fruitful  but 
unique  federal  relationship,  imperfections 
made  all  the  more  evident  by  two  decades  of 
dynamic  evolution  of  mainland  federalism, 
which  have  at  times  both  benefitted  and 
tended  to  inhibit  Puerto  Rico's  further  de- 
velopment. 

Our  proposed  i.'nprovements.  when  they 
are  formally  presented,  perforce  should  be 
considered  in  terms  of  their  compatibility 
with  the  essential  bonds  referred  to  In  ques- 
tion 14.  which  unite  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States:  common  citizenship,  com- 
mon defense,  common  market  and  common 
currency;  for  these  are  the  bonds  that  forge 
our  common  destiny  in  our  joint  pursuit  of 
democratic  values.  As  a  creative  concept 
within  American  constitutional  law.  the  basic 
goals  and  norms  Ihat  bind  xis  together  are 
pait  and  parcel  of  Commonwealth.  Beyond 
these  goals  and  norms  there  lies  a  vast,  un- 
chartered field  for  development  and  improve- 
ment. We  hope  to  indicate  some  of  Its  new 
directions,  as  well  as  to  indicate  where  its 
foundations  are  firm  and  enduring,  in  our 
remaining  replies  to  the  28  questions. 

(1)  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
delegation,  what  specific  powers  exercised  by 
the  federal  government  are  considered  by  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  to  be  the  essential  and 
basic  elements  of  the  permanent  union  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico?" 

As  already  indicated,  the  essential  and 
basic  elements  of  a  permanent  union  or  as- 
sociation between  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  are  common  citizenship,  a  com- 
mou  defense,  a  common  currency,  a  com- 
mon market  and  a  common  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  Individual  freedom  and  polit- 
ical democracy.  We  understand  and  wel- 
come this  communality  of  values.  Interests 
and  purposes.  We  appreciate  that  to  uphold 
and  further  them  the  Federal  Government 
must  have  Jurisdiction  in  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  exert  powers  that  are  essential  to 
Us  ftmctlons.  Within  the  context  of  the 
natiure  of  Commonwealth,  these  Include  the 
power  to  wage  war  and  to  conclude  peace,  to 
accept  military  volunteers  and  recruit  citi- 
zens, to  conduct  foreign  affairs,  to  fix  tariffs, 
(with  agreed  exceptions  such  as  that  related 
to  coffee),  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
to  maintain  free  trade  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; to  govern  currency  matters,  to  pass 
laws  and  regulations  and  take  administra- 
tive action  to  fulfill  the.se  responsibilities. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  final  arbiter  of  constitutional  contro- 
versies and  of  controversies  Involved  in 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  relationships. 

At  the  same  time,  while  recognizing  fed- 
eral authority  on  these  fields,  we  assert  that 
the  powers  of  the  federal  government  and 
the  manner  and  degree  to  which  some  of 
them  are  exercised,  or  will  hereafter  be  exer- 
cised, with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  have  not 
hi.-,iorically  been  and  presumably  will  not  be 
the  same  as  In  the  federated  states  of  the 
Union.  For  example,  the  long  standing  and 
special  mechanism  applicable  to  wage  and 
hour  regulation:  the  pi-ovisions  as  to  federal 
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taxes,  on  which  the  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  depended,  the  federal  banking  laws, 
etc.,  and  Puerto  Rico  has  historically  had 
power  to  impose  tariff  duties  on  cofl^ee — a 
power  which  no  state  has  or  could  be  given 
under  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  in  slt- 
tiatlons  where  the  federal  government  un- 
doubtedly possesses  power,  a  wide  variety  of 
alternatives  Is  available  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  power  and  methods  of  consulta- 
tion with,  and  participation  by.  Puerto  Rico 
regarding  decisions  taken  In  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  should  be  devised  In  a  practical 
and  mutually  convenient  manner. 

(2)  "Does  the  'Commonwealth'  style  of 
self-government  as  It  is  applicable  to  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  provide  a  more  extensive  foitn  of  self- 
government  than  exists  In  the  individual 
states? 

"If  so.  where  is  there,  or  where  should 
there  be  greater  autodetermlnatlon,  i.e.  in 
the  prea  of  regulations,  social  and  economic 
reform,  or  both  areas?" 

Basically,  we  refer  both  to  Resolution  No. 
1  of  1962  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  language  of  our 
Charter:  all  powers  essential  to  the  federal 
government  in  the  Commonweath  relation- 
ship should  properly  be  exercised  by  the 
federal  government,  within  procedures  of 
consultation  and  participation  with  the 
government  and  people  of  Puerto  Rico;  all 
other  powers  should  be  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  their  government. 

(3)  "The  foundations  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
as  stated  in  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  delegation,  are  common  citi- 
zenship, common  defense,  common  market 
and  common  currency. 

"What  are  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mon citizenship  which  are  different  from 
those  accruing  to  citizens  residing  on  the 
mainland?  What  are  the  basic  reasons  for 
such  differences?  What  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  should  accriie  to  the 
federal  government  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  as  compared  to  United  States  citizens 
residing  on  the  mainland?" 

We  see  no  difference  In  our  citizenship 
with  re.cpect  to  rights,  ditties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

(4)  "It  is  quite  easy  to  foresee  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  federal  government  in 
the  concept  of  common  defense.  What  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  peo- 
ple? When  would  they  become  operative? 
Who  would  decide  when  and  where  they 
would  become  operative?" 

Like  other  citizens.  Puerto  Ricans  are  sub- 
ject to  selective  service  laws  and  to  service 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico  also  has  an  obligation,  which  it 
discharges,  to  maintain  a  "militia"  or  na- 
tional guard,  -which  can  be  called  Into  fed- 
eral service.  Puerto  Ricans  are.  as  United 
States  citizens,  fully  committed  to  discharge 
their  defeiise  responsibilities;  and  Puerto 
Rico  extensively  participates  In  the  common 
defense  by  making  available  land,  water  and 
air  facilities  for  training  and  use  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces.  Its  participation 
in  this  respect  Is  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  state  on  a  proportionate  basis. 

Obviously,  like  any  other  United  States 
citizens.  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  right  to  object 
that  the  military  seek  to  use  an  excessive 
amount  of  Puerto  Rico's  limited  land — or 
that  they  conduct  their  activities  In  a  way 
that  Is  iinnecessarily  prejudicial  to  the  life 
of  a  Puerto  Rlcan  community.  Similarly,  it 
Is  entirely  conceivable  that  agreements  could 
be  reached,  beneficial  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent methods  of  administering  selective 
ser\'ice.  during  periods  when  it  is  In  effect. 
All  of  this  contemplates  agreements  designed 
to  serve  the  common  defense  in  tlie  best  pos- 
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.sible  way.  which  means  taking  Into  account 
the  welfare  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  r..s 
well  as  the  need  for  defetise  activities. 

(5)  "Still  under  the 'concept  of  common 
defense,  why  Is  there  persistent  ,..gltatlon 
against  defense  activities  and  installations 
of  the  common  defense  force  such  as  in 
Culebra  and  Vieques?  Should  not  these 
Puerto  Rlcan  people,  as  American  citizens, 
contribute  toward  the  common  defense  as  .o 
the  United  States  citizens  who  reside  in  close 
proximity  to  military  installations  on  the 
mainland,  for  example  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base.  California  military  missile  testing.  Fort 
Sill,  Oklahoma,  artillery,  and  NelUs  Air  Force 
Base,  Nevada,  nuclear  testing." 

The  Armed  Forces  have  or  have  recen''y 
held  in  Puerto  Rico  military  installations 
and  bases  such  as  Ramey  Air  Force  Base. 
Fort  Allen.  Henrj-  Barracks,  Roosevelt  r.oads. 
Culebra.  Vieques.  Buchanan.  There  Is  no 
general  persistent  agitation  In  Puerto  Rico 
regarding  defense  activities  and  Installations 
for  common  defense.  TTiere  Is  general  civic 
protest  as  to  Culebra.  and  some  times  as  to 
Vieques,  because  of  particulars  that  could 
arouse  equal  protests  under  similar  clrcuin- 
st.ances  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

(6)  "What  does  the  concept  of  common 
market  mean,  other  than  duty  free  and  open 
trade  lietween  the  mainland  and  Puerto 
Rico?" 

Besides  duty  free  and  open  trade  between 
the  mainland  and  Puerto  Rico,  common  ■ 
market  could  mean  the  possibility  of  I»uertc 
Rico  entering  into  trade  agreements  witr 
third  parties,  in  manners  not  Incompatible 
with  United  States  treaties  and  national  de- 
fense. Also,  the  elimination  of  the  obsoleto 
mercantilist  prohibition  to  Puerto  Rico  to 
export  finished  products  beyond  a  certain 
quota — sugar  is  the  example. 

Common  market  benefits  are  never  one- 
sided. Puerto  Rico's  major  benefit  has  been 
that  of  a  gro-wlng  economy.  The  major  eco- 
nomic benefit  reaped  by  the  United  States 
has  been  that  of  a  flovtrlshlng  export  trade 
with  the  Island,  which  during  the  past  dec- 
ade alone  has  increa-^ed  In  value  from  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  But  the 
inherent  dynamics  of  the  common  market 
combines  two  rapidly  changing  economie.--. 
For  example,  as  the  United  States,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  worldwide  obligations,  has  moved 
towards  freer  trade  by  reduction  of  tariff 
levels,  new  areas  of  competition  between 
Puerto  Rlcan  mantifacturers  and  foreign 
manufacturers  have  developed  within  the 
mainland  market.  Furthermore,  the  tradf 
balance  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  main- 
land is  slowly  but  increasingly  unfavorable 
and  Puerto  Rico  must  cope  with  this  grow- 
ing deficit  if  it  is  to  reduce  the  levels  of  its 
high  unemployment  rates. 

(7)  "It  has  been  stated  at  various  times 
that  there  are  no  "classes'  to  citizenship, 
especially  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  second 
class  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Is  this 
compatible  with  the  creation  of  a  new  "class" 
of  citizens  who  would  have  free  access  to 
the  Island  and  not  to  the  mainland  or  lo  the 
mainland  but  not  to  Puerto  Rico?" 

This  question  seems  to  be  based  upon  a 
misapprehension.  We  have  never  suggested 
and  we  would  oppose  the  suggestion  that 
there  be  created  a  new  "class"  of  United 
States  citizens  who  would  not  have  free  ac- 
cess to  both  Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland. 

(8)  "On  what  basis  could  the  proposed 
Puerto  Rlcan  immigration  authorltle.s  desig- 
nate n  United  States  citizen  of  whatever  race, 
creed  or  former  national  origin,  attempting 
to  Immigrate  to  Piierto  Rico  pcrsoDu  noit 
grata?" 

This  question  is  also  based  on  a  misap- 
prehension. We  have  never  suggested  and  we 
would  oppose  empowering  either  Puerto 
Rican  or  United  States  authorities  to  pre- 
vent free  entry  or  Immigration  to  Pv.erto 
Rico  of  any  United  States  citizen— •.vhc",.aer 
natiiriil  born  or  naturalized. 
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(9)  "What  are  the  burdens  of 
federal  laws  governing  navigabl^ 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  and 

This  subject  requires  further 
Is  underway.  As  an  Initial 
seem  an  unnecessary  and  useles ; 
the  United  States,  and  a  needless 
of  Puerto  Rican  autonomy,  for 
to  apply  to  waters  which  are  en 
Puerto  Rico,  and  which  are  not 
any  realistic  sense. 

(10)  "a.  Tariff  policy  is 
tect   the   economic   community 
market'  as    a    whole.    Would 
power  to  one  member  of  the 
establish  its  own  tariff  policy 
its   own   trade   agreements   with 
nomic  communities  automaticall  ' 
nomic    friction    with    the 
'common   market'   which   are   di 
by  the  concessions  given  by  one 
bers  to  an  outsider? 

"b.  Would  not  such  economic 
tually  lead  to  the  expulsion  of 
member  of  the  common  market 
favored  members? 

"c.  Would  not  the  authority 
and   establish   tariffs   and   enter 
agreements  create  a  co-equal 
the  geneology  of  nations?  Is  thi 
with  permanent  association  with 
States  under  a  federal  system?' 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
"tariff  policy   is  established   to 
economic  community  or  'commo 
a  whole."  As  the  United  States  1 
fully   understands,   however,   in 
pendent  world,  tariff  policy  is 
flexible  instrument.  We  believe 
and    innovative    flexibility    in 
would  bring  advantages  to  both 
and  the  United  States. 

We  envisage  that  during  the 
Puerto  Rico  can  assume  a  signi 
its  geographic  region,  analogous 
of  the  Federated  States  that 
and  Canada,   but  potentially 
results.  What  we  envisage  duri 
decade   is   Puerto   Rico's   growth 
transportation   and   financial   ce 
Caribbean.  We  also  envisage  new 
ties  for  trade  with  a  growing 
munlty   organization,    with    the 
Republic,  Venezuela.  Colombia 
tral   American   Common   Market 
real  possibilities  for  Puerto  Ric< 
role  is  realized,  the  benefits  for 
policy  in  the  Caribbean  region 
measurably  great. 

Rather    than    contemplating 
perspective  of  "frictions,"  or  the 
possibility   of   "expulsion,"   we 
the  United  States  should  activeljr 
and   facilitate   Puerto   Rico's 
In   the  Caribbean.  These  can 
the  severe  problems  of  the 
contribute  to  Puerto  Rico's 
and  directly  create  wider 
mainland  trade.  What  is  con 
what  we  propose,  is  a  new  flexible 
which,  without  damage  to 
ests,  can  serve  to  realize  a  larget- 
for  Puerto  Rico's  economy  with  i 
mon  market  with  the  United 

(11)  "Admitting  that  the 
both  the  mainland  and  Insular 
radio  are  not  of  the  highest 
able,     all     broadcast    licensees 
through  the  same  license 
every  three  years  at  which  time 
analysis  of  their  programming  vi 
lie    affairs,    news,    entertalnmeni 
mercial      advertising.      What 
changes  could  not  be  made  in 
Puerto  Rlcan  broadcasting  by  a 
munlcations  agency  which  woulp 
a  collision  course  with  constitu 
antees  of  free  speech?" 

I>uerto  Rican  regulation  of  its 
sion  and  radio  facilities  (wlthir 
would  not  Impinge  upon  the 
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the  present     or  any  international  communication  rights) 

waters  on      would  be  subject  to  the  guarantees  of  free 

of  life?"      speech  in  both  the  United  States  and  Puerto 

tudy  which     Rlcan  constitutions.  Again,  within  properly 

it  would     defined   limits,    so   as   to    provide    necessary 

burden  on      technical  and  legal  safeguards,  it  is  difficult 

curtailment      to    imagine    why   the    United   States   would 

federal  laws     want  to  exercise  comprehensive  control  -iver 

I  irely  within      television  and  radio  licensing  in  the  Island. 

lavigable  in      Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  may  have  different 

criteria  and  different  needs  with  respect  to 

to  pro-      the  allocation  of  frequencies  as  between  cdu- 

n  'common     cational  and  commercial  stations,  and  differ- 

granting     ent  considerations  with  respect  to  advcx-tise- 

imunity  to      ments  and  features  involving  liquor,  tobacco, 

enter  into     medicines,  drugs,  violence,  etc.  In  the  Uni'ed 

other   eco-     States,  cultural  and  local  conditions  are  nl- 

create  eco-      atively  similar.  In  Puerto  Rico,  they  are  quite 

of    the      different  from  those  with  which  the  FCC  or- 

advantaged     dlnarily  deals. 

f  the  mem-  (12)    "If    agreements   of   an   economic   or 

trade  nature  are  foreseen  under  points  9  or 
15  as  a  result  of  Puerto  Rican  representa- 
tion (participation)  in  international  orga- 
nizations and  affairs,  how  is  common  market 
with  the  United  States  to  be  Insured,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  Venezuela's  stipula- 
tion that  none  of  their  oil  be  exported  frcn 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States?  (under 
previous  embargo  restrictions;  " 

We  believe  we  have  answered  this  question 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  our  answer  to  ]ues- 
tion  number  6. 

( 13)  "Although  somewhat  vague.  Section  9 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act 
appears  to  provide  desirable  flexibility  'or 
determination  of  which  federal  statutes  ap- 
ply to  Puerto  Rico  tinder  prevailing  circum- 
stances. Would  not  a  clearer  but  obviously 
a  more  rigid  provision  covering  the  appl-.ca- 
bility  of  federal  statutes  be  !ar  less  adapt- 
able to  changing  social,  economic,  and  other 
conditions  which  in  the  future  might 
straight-Jacket  the  applicability  of  beneficial 
federal  legislation?" 

This  question  poses  a  basic  problem.  Be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  in  legislation  it  in- 
volves, as  well  as  the  uncertainties  .<nd 
changes  inherent  in  the  modern  world,  ab- 
solute a  priori  answers  are  not  desirable.  Per- 
haps, some  areas  of  constitutional  applica- 
tion must  remain  undetermined  and,  hope- 
fully, creative.  The  difficulty  of  this  does  not 
excuse  us  from  searching  for  a  more  app.-o- 
priate  arrangement.  The  present  formula  Is 
unsatisfactory  both  as  a  practical,  legal  mat- 
ter, and  because  of  its  theory.  It  leaves  the 
determination  of  which  federal  laws  apply 
to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  hands  of  the  courts 
without  a  meaningful  standard.  Instead  of 
ill  the  law-making  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  present  stand- 
ard is  a  colonial  concept  which  has  fostered 
some  of  the  worldwide  attack  on  the  United 
States  as  a  colonial  power  in  respect  to 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  anachronistic  and  anoma- 
lous. In  light  of  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(14)  "Would  obtaining  more  privileges  and 
rights  than  other  members  of  the  same  fed- 
eral association  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  maximum  self-government  com- 
patible with  common  citizenship,  cormnon 
defense,  common  market  and  common  cur- 
rency?" 

Already  answered. 

(15)  "Under  any  of  the  proposals  on  future 
land  acquisition  would  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  the  power  to  expropriate  land 
through  the  courts  without  prior  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ment?" 

(16)  "a.  Would  future  acquisitions  of  land 
by  the  federal  government  be  subject  to  veto 
by  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  un- 
der the  proposal  that  such  acquisitions  be 
the  subject  of  mutual  agreement? 

"b.    What   differences   would   there   be   In 

own  televl-     negotiating  such  a  "mutual  agreement"  and 

limits  that     negotiating  a  "mutual  agreement"  for  an  alr- 

U^ited  States     base  In  Spain,  or  Iceland,  a  naval  base  In 
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Japan  or  a  satellite  communications  site  in 
South  Africa?" 

(17)  "a.  Regarding  land  now  in  use  by  the 
federal  government,  is  it  proposed  that  the 
Commonweath  government  participate  in  the 
determination  of  the  length  of  the  need  of 
federal  agencies  for  this  land? 

"b.  What  effect  does  federal  ownership  of 
land  in  Puerto  Rico  and  federal  regulations 
on  di.sposal  of  its  land  holdings  have  on  the 
exercise  of  maximum  self-government  with- 
in the  framework  of  common  "citizenship, 
common  defense,  common  market  and  com- 
mon currency  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico?" 

These  relate  to  the  question  of  federal  land 
holdings  and  future  acquisitions.  We  believe 
that  the  guiding  principles  should  be  that 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  should  be 
allowed  to  hold,  acquire,  or  use  lands  In 
Ptierto  Rico  that  they  may  require  for  their 
purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  is  common  experience,  however,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  government  offi- 
cials— civil  or  military — to  acquire  land  In 
excess  of  their  needs  and  to  continue  to  hold 
it  far  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  needed. 
Partly  because  of  Puerto  Rico's  geographical 
remoteness,  partly  because  of  its  limited  par- 
ticipation In  the  United  States  government, 
and  party  because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
land  In  Ptierto  Rico  for  its  population,  the 
problems  of  federal  land  acquisition  and 
tenure  are  more  acute  in  Puerto  Rico  than 
they  are  in  most  of  the  states.  In  any  event, 
sensible,  practical,  procedures  should  be  and 
certainly  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  the  federal  agencies  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico.  We  are  not  prepared  at 
this  lime  to  suggest  the  detailed  procedures 
which  would  strike  an  appropriate  balance. 
They  are  under  study  and  are  certainly  a 
significant  subject  for  consideration  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group. 

( 18)  "Would  the  full  ramifications  of  com- 
mon defense  as  envisioned  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  delegation  include  substantive  changes 
in  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  which 
now  comprise  the  concept  of  common  de- 
fense? If  so,  what  are  these  substantive 
changes?" 

No  substantive  changes.  See  the  answers  to 
(juestions  4  and  5.  '^ 

(19)  "What  Justification  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mainland  governors  and  mayors 
whose  areas  have  a  large  influx  of  aliens  and 
large  minority  groups  of  American  citizens, 
i.e.  Blacks,  Chlcanos,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and 
where  the  population  density  Is  equal  to  or 
preater  than  Puerto  Rico  for  permitting 
Puerto  Rico  to  determine  its  own  immigra- 
tion policy?" 

We  do  not  suggest  that  Puerto  Rico  should 
have  the  power  to  exclude  any  American  citi- 
zens. See  the  answers  to  questions  7  and  8. 

(20)  "a.  How  many  aliens  now  reside  in 
Puerto  Rico? 

"b.  How  many  of  these  aliens  would  have 
been  refused  entry  Into  Puerto  Rico  under 
the  proposed  Puerto  Rlcan  control  over  Im- 
migration, and  on  what  basis? 

"c.  What  has  been  the  volume  of  this 
type  of  alien  immigration  by  year  since 
1955? 

"d.  What  are  the  national  origin  of  these 
aliens? 

'e.  Did  they  first  enter  Ptierto  Rico  or  the 
mainland  from  which  they  subsequently  en- 
tered Puerto  Rico?" 

There  are  55,366  aliens  In  Puerto  Rico.  Of 
these  23,857  are  Cubans  and  16,206  are  from 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  Is  entirely  im- 
possible to  predict  how  many  of  these  aliens. 
if  any,  would  have  been  refused  entry  Into 
Puerto  Rico  under  a  new  and  different  plan 
which  has  never  been  in  effect,  but  which 
is  one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Advisory  Group.  During  the  years  1957- 
1963.  there  were  10,650  immigrants  admitted 
to  Puerto  Rico,  for  an  average  of  1,331  per- 
sons per  year.  During  the  period  of  1964- 
1973.  there  were  55,940  immigrants  admitted 
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to  Puerto  Rico  for  an  average  of  5,594  per 
vear.  (See  two  tables  12  attached.)  As  these 
iigtires  show,  during  the  last  ten  years  the 
inflow  of  aliens  to  the  Island  has  Increased 
greatly.  Obviously.  Increases  of  this  magni- 
tude create  a  problem  for  a  small  conmiu- 
nity  like  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  population  lien- 
sitv  fifteen  times  that  of  the  United  States. 

(21)  "a.  U.S.  carriers  now  serving  Puerto 
Rico  are  reportedly  operating  at  a  loss  or  a 
mprginal  profitability.  In  the  opln.on  of  the- 
Puerto  Rican  delegation,  do  you  believe  U.S  " 
carriers  will  continue  to  serve  the  island 
after  the  trade  is  open  to  foreign  carriers  at 
the  same  rate  as  now? 

"b.  If  the  U.S.  carriers  should  discontlntte 
service  to  the  island,  what  guarantee  would 
there  be  that  the  foreign  carriers  would 
continue  to  serve  Puerto  Rico  If  It  became 
unprofitable  to  do  so?" 

As  an  Island  community,  dependent  almost 
exclusively  on  maritime  trade  and  inter- 
change, shipping  Is  now  more  than  ever  a 
crucial  issue  in  Ptierto  Rican  life.  It  Is  one 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  yet  one  which 
we  must  explore  from  several  different  an- 
gles. The  solution  of  the  coastwise  shipping 
problem  Is  not  necessarily  foreign  ship  com- 
petition. Coastwise  shipping  at  present  only 
affects  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  al- 
though the  declared  aim  of  the  policy  is 
maintaining  an  adequate  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  in  peace  and  war.  An  ade- 
quate system  of  construction  and  operative 
subsidies  could  be  the  fair  answer.  At  pres- 
ent, the  government  of  Ptierto  Rico  is  ne- 
gotiating the  purchase  of  the  main  domes- 
tic shipping  lines  serving  the  Island. 

(22)  "What  authority  does  Puerto  Rico 
seek  over  labor  relations?" 

We  see  no  reason  why  Puerto  Rico  should 
not  have  full  authority  over  labor  relations. 

(23)  "Under  the  essential  concept  of  a 
common  market  It  appears  that  all  members 
of  the  wage  and  hour  working  classes,  who 
also  share  a  common  citizenship,  should  have 
a  right  to  earn,  or  shotUd  be  In  a  program 
which  Is  designed  so  that  someday  they  will 
earn,  the  same  wage  for  the  same  day's  work. 
What  rationale  can  be  presented  for  exclud- 
ing Puerto  Rican  American  citizens  from  such 
a  right?" 

There  is  no  reason  in  principle  why  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  worker  should  not  have  as  good 
a  minimum  wage  as  any  other  worker  In  the 
United  States.  Under  present  law,  none  re- 
ceives less  than  60%  of  the  federal  minimum, 
and  more  than  half  receive  wages  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  federal  minimum.  Pres- 
ent provisions  require  annual  increases  of 
12  or  15*  an  hour  until  parity  In  the  mini- 
mum Is  reached.  Additionally,  Industry  re- 
views are  provided  to  shorten  the  distance 
whenever  possible.  The  difficulty  with  reach- 
ing the  same  minimum  is  correlated  directly 
to  the  difficulty  in  achieving  an  approxima- 
tion In  the  per  capita  Income  between  Puerto 
Rico  ($1,842.00  In  1973)  and  the  United 
States  ($4,918  in  1973)  or  any  state  (Missis- 
sippi $3,448.00  in  1973).  The  history  of  labor 
relations  and  the  rise  in  wages  throughout 
Puerto  Rico  evidence  the  deep  concern  shown 
by  the  Conunon wealth  in  the  improvement 
of  its  labor  force. 

(24)  "The  present  system  of  federal  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  in  which  Puerto  Rico 
has  a  special  niche,  has  generated  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  any  known  civilized 
country  and  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  Caribbean  island,  and  has  among  its  ul- 
timate aims  a  Puerto  Rican  minunum  wage 
and  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that  on 
the  mainland.  On  what  rationale  would  the 
law  advocating  the  highest  possible  minimum 
wage  for  aU  American  citizens  be  changed 
to  one  of  local  or  provincial  control?" 

Same  as  answer  23. 

(25)  "The  statement  by  Dr.  Antonio  San- 
tiago-Vazquez relating  to  laws  on  ecological 
matters  indicates  that  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  has  machinery  far  In  excess  of  that  now 
available  in  Puerto  Rico  to  monitor  the  qual- 
ity of  the  envlroament  and  has  the  capabil- 
ities to  consider  the  unique  attributes  of 
Puerto  Rico's  size  and  population  density 
in  its  monitoring  effort  without  the  co&t  of 
creating  an  additional  monitor.  Does  this  ef- 
fect the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegation's  views  re- 
garding transfer  of  authority  for  ecological 
laws?" 

(26)  "The  Environmental  Policy-  Act  of  1969 
v.iis  enacted  to  assure  all  American  citizens 
of  the  best  environment  possible  uo  matter 
v.here  he  or  she  resides.  Alaska  is  relatively 
pristine  ecologically;  the  act  hopefully  will 
keep  it  that  way.  Hawaii  is  composed  of 
islands  Just  as  Puerto  Rico,  yet  the  act  applies 
to  It.  The  coast  of  the  mainland  could  be  said 
to  have  the  same  20-mile  characteristic  from 
Seattle.  Washington,  to  San  Diego.  Califor- 
lUa,  and  from  BrownsvUle.  Texas,  to  Bar  Har- 
bor. Maine,  yet  the  act  applies  to  assure  a 
quality  environment.  What  Justification  i.s 
there  to  exclude  Puerto  Rico  from  the  act 
under  which  a  large  and  far-reaching  exper- 
tise is  being  created  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment of  all  American  citizens?" 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  more  ample  fa- 
cilities of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
ecological  matters  in  Puerto  Rico  should  dic- 
tate the  conclusion  that  this  duty  and  bur- 
den and  the  policy  decisions  to  be  arrived  at. 
should  be  placed  upon  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  duty  that,  it  would  seem  to  us.  the 
United  States  should  insist  that  Puerto  Rico 
tindertake.  and  which  Puerto  Rico  is  wUllng 
to  undertake  as  part  of  its  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate governmental  duties.  Certainly,  the 
ecology  of  Puerto  Rico  does  not  affect  the 
continental  United  States  or  any  part  of  it. 
We  faU  to  understand  why  the  United  States 
would  want  to  regulate  the  ecology  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(27)  "The  section  on  transportation  needs 
clarification.  In  view  of  Puerto  Rico's  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  what  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation does  the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegation 
wish  to  consider,  air  or  land,  or  both?  What 
specific  problems  does  the  committee  wish  to 
alleviate  by  adjustments  reqtilred  by  local 
realities?" 

This  matter  Is  under  study,  but,  in  prin- 
ciple, Jt  seems  clear  that  Puerto  Rico  should 
have  complete  authority  with  respect  to 
transportation  within  Its  territorial  bound- 
aries— whether  by  air  or  land.  We  recognize 
that  transportation  between  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and,  partic- 
ularly transportation  originating  or  termi- 
nating in  Puerto  Rico  with  foreign  coun- 
tries— which  does  not  touch  upon  other  parts 
of  the  United  States — present  different  prob- 
lems as  to  which  adequate  participation  by 
^erto  Rico  may  be  the  desirable  objective, 
rSther  than  control. 

(28)  "In  regard  to  the  present  attempt 
to  acquire  the  telephone  facilities  on  Puerto 
Rico: 

"a.  What  statutory  and/or  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  Is  beUig  utilized  to  make  such  acquisi- 
tion? 

"b.  Is  the  Puerto  Rlcan  delegation  aware 
of  any  comparable  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory authority  for  any  mainland  state  juris- 
diction to  make  such  acquisition?  " 

Puerto  Rico  certainly  has  power — as  do  the 
various  federated  states  and  even  most  mu- 
nicipalities— to  acquire  telephone  and  pub- 
lic utility  facilities.  The  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  in  tlie  process  of  acquiring 
the  telephone  facilities  in  Puerto  Rico 
through  purchase,  that  is,  as  an  ordinary 
business  transaction.  Notwithstanding  this, 
It  could  acquire  them  by  exercising  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  contained  In  the  Com- 
monwealth Constitution,  Article  TI,  Section 
9  of  the  Bin  of  Rights,  which,  In  part,  reads: 

"Sec.  9.  fJust  compensation  for  private 
property  ]  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
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or  damaged  for  public  use  except  upon  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  and  In  the  man- 
ner provided  by  law". 

Practically  all.  if  not  all.  the  States  of  the 
United  States  have  comparable  constitu- 
tional authority  There  are  literally  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  Instances  of  such  acquisi- 
tions, including  water,  gas  and  electric  sys- 
tems. Telephone  systems  are  no  different, 
and  there  are  many  Instances  on  the  main- 
land 111  which  municipalities  have  acquired 
telephone  sy.stems. 

The  definition  of  Commonwealth  on  the 
ballot  in  the  1S67  Plebiscite  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  vote  ill  f«vor  of  Commonwealth  sliall 
mean: 

(1)  The  reaffirmation  of  the  Common- 
wealth established  by  mutual  agreement  un- 
der the  terms  of  A?t  600  of  1950  and  Joint 
Resolution  447  of  1952  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  an  autonomous  community 
permanently  associated  with  the  United 
States  of  America: 

(2)  The  inviolability  of  common  citizen- 
ship as  the  primary  and  indispensable  basi.s 
of  the  permanent  union  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States; 

(3)  The  authorization  to  develop  Com- 
monwealth in  accordance  to  its  fundamental 
principles  to  a  maximum  of  selfgoveriunent 
compatible  with  a  common  defense,  a  com- 
mon market,  a  common  currency  and  the  In- 
dissoluble link  of  the  citizenship  of  the  . 
United  States; 

(4)  That  no  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
shall  take  place  unless  previotisly  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  a  ref- 
erendum held  to  that  effect. 

iJoiit    Resolution    No.    1    approved   Dec    3. 

19621 
1.  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  1  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwxalth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  December  3, 1962 
Joint  Resolution  To  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
procedure  for  establishing  the  Interior 
final  political  status  of  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico 

Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  favor 
the  determination  of  the  final  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  such  manner  that  no  doubt 
may  remain  about  the  noncolonial  nattire  of 
such  status; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
sequently favor,  in  different  proportions, 
three  forms  of  political  status  for  Puerto 
Rico:  Commonwealth  status,  based  on  com- 
mon citizenship  and  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mum that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  supporters 
of  such  status  in  Puerto  Rico;  federated 
Statehood,  under  conditions  equal  to  those 
of  the  federated  States  that  already  compose 
the  American  Union;  Indepedence  as  this 
status  exists  in  the  Latin  republics  of 
America; 

Whereas  those  who  favor  Commonwealth 
status  and  the  supporters  of  federated  State- 
hood are  against  the  separation  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the 
proponents  of  Independence  favor  that  such 
status  be  achieved  In  friendship  with  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  those  who  support  Commonwealth 
status  conceive  its  maximum  development,  iu 
permanent  union  with  the  United  States  cf 
America,  imder  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  recognition  and  reassertion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  so 
that  no  doubt  may  remain  of  their  capacity 
to  enter  into  a  compact  tmder  conditions 
of  Juridical  equality. 

2.  The  assurance  of  the  permanence  and 
irrevocability  of  the  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis 
of  common  cltlaenshlp,  common  defense, 
common  currency,  free  market,  common  loy- 
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alty  to  the  values  of  democracy,  and  of  such 
other  conditions  as  may  be  ci  nsidered  In 
the  compact,  of  mutual  benefit  tt  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  The  specific  definition  of-^t 
the    United    States    with    respec ; 
Rico,  which  shall  exclusively  be 
tial  to  the  union. 

4.  All  other  powers  shall  be 
the  constitutional  organisms  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

5.  Participation  by  the  peop 
Rico  In  the  powers  exercised,  un 
pact,  by  the  government  of  the 
In  matters  affecting  Puerto  Rice 
ure  proportional  to  the  scope  of 
This  may  include,  among  other 
pigmenting  such  participation, 
vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
the  United  States. 

6.  The  adoption  of  a  formula 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
defray  the  general   expenses   of 
States  Government,  in  a  manne 
with   the  stability  and  economi 
Puerto  Rico. 

Whereas  those  who  favor 
hood  conceive  it  as  the  only  desi 
permanent  union  with  the  Un 
the  way  enjoyed  by  the  fifty 
Union: 

Whereas    those    who    favor    I 
conceive   it  in  the  form   alreadl* 
other  countries  of  the  Americas 

Whereas    sMch    three    forms 
status  are  and  should  be  based 
eign  capacity  of  the  people  of 
whether  it  be  for  joining  the  Un 
erated  State,  for  becoming  ind 
for    developing    Commonwealth 
permanent  union  with  the  Uni 
requested  by  its  supporters  and 
gress  may  agree,  along  the  lines 
whereas  of  this  resolution. 

Whereas  it  is  hereby  clearly  e: 
nothing  in  this  Resolution  shapl 
preted  as  an  endorsement  by 
Commonwealth    status    of   ei 
Statehood   or   Independence:    oi 
dorsement  by  supporters  of 
hood    or    either    Commonwealtl  i 
Independence:  or  as  an  endorser  le 
porters  of  Independence  of  eithfr 
wealth  status  or  federated  stat 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Legislative 
Puerto  Rico. 

Section  1.  To  propose  to  the 
the   United   States   the   prompt 
In    a   democratic    manner,    of 
status  of  Puerto  Rico,  applying 
here     expressed     in     accordanc( 
WHEREASES  of  this  Resolution  , 

Sec.   2.   That,   the   Congress 
expressed   the   form   which   it   i 
agree  that  Commonwealth  stat 
In  consonance  with  the  principl 
In   the   fourth   whereas   of   this 
the  three  status  formulas  here 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
Rico,  on  the  basis  of  such 
gress  and   In  accordance   with 
Puerto  Rico,  so  that  the   w 
remain   established   or   be 
suant  to  the  will  of  the  Puerto 

Sec.  3.  That  a  copy  of  this 
the  English  language,  be 
President  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unitec 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
in  the  United  States 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  shall 
mediately  upon  its  approval 
tlnue  in  effect  until  its  purposes 
pursuant    to   the   provisions 
hereof. 

Approved  December  3, 1962. 

Note. — Official   translation  a\|thorized   by 
the  Governor. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


IMPEACHMENT    OR    RESIGNATION? 


June  13,  1974 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial 
appearing  in  the  May  22  Republican 
Eagle  published  in  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  pertinent  questions 
on  impeachment  and  raises  other  points 
which  deserve  consideration. 

The  current  controversy  is  placed  in 
reasonable  perspective  and  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Impeachment  or  Resignation? 

In  the  current  turn  of  impeachment  pol- 
itics, we  find  it  symbolic  that  Goodhue 
County's  two  more  Democratic-leaning  edi- 
tors spoke  up  last  week  in  favor  of  a  full 
and  fair  trial  for  President  Nixon  rather  than 
any  Republican  pressuring  him  into  resigna- 
tion. 

These  two  editors  are  friends  Al  Grimsrud 
at  the  Zumbrota  News  and  Tootle  Campbell, 
Goodhue  Tribune. 

Our  view  here  for  many  months  has  been 
that  the  Administration's  Watergate  abuses 
are  not  only  a  national  problem  but  partic- 
ularly a  Republican  problem.  This  is  be- 
cause the  President  can't  be  removed  with- 
out Republican  votes  in  Congress,  and  be- 
cause Republicans,  from  the  grassroots  to  na- 
tional leadership,  ought  to  feel  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  tlie  sins  of  the  nom- 
inee they  selected  and  the  Administration 
they  campaigned  to  put  In  office. 

Republicanism  is  too  Important  to  the  na- 
tion, after  all.  to  allow  its  good  philosophies 
and  principles  to  be  besmirched  by  the  un- 
derhanded and  unprincipal  behavior  that's 
been  revealed  in  the  Nixon  V'hite  House. 

Now  that  GOP  leaders  are  finally  moving 
toward  this  necessary  housecleanlng,  they're 
accused  of  doing  so  only  to  enhance  their 
prospects  in  next  fall's  elections.  While 
Democrats  piously  assert  that  a  Nixon  res- 
ignation would  be  wrong,  that  the  impeach- 
ment Inquiry  should  go  the  full  constitu- 
tional House-Senate  route. 

Which  position  leaves  the  Democrats  open. 
in  our  view,  to  the  accusation  that  they  want 
to  string  out  Richard  Nixon's  ordeal  over  the 
impeachment  coals  for  as  long  as  possible  In 
order  to  reap  the  maximum  blackening  of  the 
Republican  name  therefrom  and  to  elect  all 
.sorts  of  new  Democrats  next  November,  from 
Congress  to  the  EUsw^orth  courthouse. 

Leaving  such  partisanship  aside,  we  would 
make  the  following  points  about  the  resigna- 
tion vs.  Impeachment  argument: 

(1)  If  it  must  come  to  that,  America  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  full 
impeachment  trial  before  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  painful  and  uncomfortable, 
surely.  It  would  be  nerve-wracking  should  a 
foreign  policy  crisis  arise  while  the  U.S. 
maker  of  foreign  policy  and  commander-in- 
chief  is  thus  In  the  dock.  But  American  gov- 
ernment would  cope. 

If  the  President  should  hold  to  what 
daughter  Julie  describes  as  his  position,  to 
fight  to  the  end  as  long  as  one  Senator  Is 
with  him,  we  shouldn't  shy  away  from  Im- 
peaching him  because  of  the  trial's  pain  and 
difficulty. 

(2)  But  a  trial  would  be  long,  painful, 
perhaps  involve  some  risk.  Therefore,  a  Nixon 
resignation  would  be  a  desirable  substitute  if 
it  would  hasten  the  day  when  Americans  can 
unite  again  behind  a  new  President  and  give 
undivided  attention  to  pressing  national  and 
world  problems. 

We  see  no  dangerous  precedent  here  that 
would  weaken  future  presidents.  After  all, 
there's  no  way  anybody — any  newspaper,  any 


citizen,  any  group  of  congressman — can 
"force"  a  President  to  quit  office.  Future 
White  House  occupants  will  continue  to  be 
"strong  "  presidents  because  the  method  of 
presidential  selection  and  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  these  times  all  demand  it. 

If  Richard  Nixon  does  resign,  history  will 
record  that  he  resigned  In  the  face  of  Im- 
pending impeachment  and  trial.  Or  to  avoid 
being  formally  removed  from  office.  Or  to 
spare  the  country  from  the  ordeal  of  his  im- 
peachment trial. 

The  manner  and  attitude  of  the  Nixon 
resignation  would  be  Important,  of  course, 
for  what  it  contributed  to,  or  detracted  from, 
the  binding  up  of  the  nation's  wounds.  De- 
spite the  offenses  which  President  Nixon  has 
committed  in  office,  we  retain  a  confidence 
that  when  it  comes  to  high  policy  and  high 
national  stakes  on  the  world  scene,  Richard 
Nixon  is  a  true  American  patriot  and  will 
put  Americas  Interests  above  his  own. 

(3)  An  impeachment  trial,  if  It  comes  to 
that,  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the 
counterpart  of  a  criminal  trial  in  a  local 
court  but  rather  as  a  constitutionally  unique 
kind  of  broad  political  Judgment  in  which 
senators  ballot  on  whether,  looking  at  the 
President's  offenses  and  the  national  situa- 
tion, he  should  be  removed  or  retained  in 
office. 

We  say  this  because  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  President  being  "Innocent  imtll 
proven  guilty"  and  of  proof  "beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt." 

These  everyday  Judicial  concepts  do  not 
apply  because  Impeachment  Is  not  a  criminal 
trial.  Conviction  in  an  impeachment  trial 
doesn't  ptit  anybody  in  Jail.  Conviction  would 
simply  leave  Richard  Nixon  an  American 
citizen  like  the  rest  of  us.  Ineligible  for 
further  federal  office  but  otherwise  legally 
free. 

The  first  consideration  in  impeachment  is 
not  Justice  for  Richard  Ntxon  but  Justice  for 
America. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  GREAT  COURAGE 


HON.  RALPH  H.  METCALFE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Calvin 
Johnson,  Jr.,  a  young  man  who  resides 
in  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  recently  received  his  eighth  grade 
diploma  after  2  years  of  study  while  con- 
fined to  a  hospital  bed  at  Cook  County 
Hospital. 

Despite  a  series  of  illnesses,  among 
them  sickle  cell  anemia  and  two  severe 
bone  diseases,  Calvin  has  kept  up  his 
studies  and  last  Monday  offlrfially  grad- 
uated through  a  program  of  the  Chris- 
topher School  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Calvin  has  been  a  source  of  pride  for 
me  and  an  inspiration  for  young  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from  the  Tues- 
day, June  11,  1974,  editions  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  tells  Calvin's  story  better 
than  I  ever  could : 

He  Shed  Hospital  Gown  for  Cap,  Gown 
(By  Derrick  Blakley) 

A  64-year-old  retired  carpenter  who  never 
finished  second  grade  saw  a  dream  come  true 
Monday  when  his  chronically  ill  son  received 
an  elementary  school  diploma  at  his  hospital 
bedside. 

Calvin  Johnson  Jr.,  14,  of  3706  S.  Prairie 
Av.,  was  presented  witl^  his  8th  grade  di- 
ploma in  ceremonies  con^cted  at  his  bed- 
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Bide  at  Cook  County  Hospital  while  his  fa- 
ther, Calvin  Johnson  Sr.,  proudly  looked  on. 

Young  Calvin  has  been  attending  classes 
at  the  hospital  since  he  was  admitted 
July  18,  1972,  for  treatment  of  sickle  cell 
anemia,  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  and 
osteomyelitis,  another  bone  disease.  The  spe- 
cial bedside  teaching  program  is  provided  to 
pediatric  patients  thru  the  Christopher 
School  for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  5042 
S.  Artesian  Av. 

Calvin  Jr.,  sharply  dressed  in  a  red-and- 
green  check  suit,  smiled  broadly  as  John 
Glazier,  school  principal,  presented  him  with 
his  diploma.  His  teachfer,  Mrs.  Mary  Majew- 
skl,  also  was  present  for  the  ceremony. 

"Calvin  was  a  very  ardent  student  who 
worked  hard  all  the  time  and  cooperated  in 
everything  we  tried  to  do,"  Mrs.  Majewski 
said. 

"I'm  very  proud.  But  to  get  down  to  basics 
...  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  ...  I  couldn't 
do,"  Calvin  Sr.,  said  his  voice  strained  with 
emotion. 

Calvin's  father  found  out  his  son  had  the 
various  bone  diseases  in  1961,  two  years  after 
he  was  born.  Young  Calvin  has  been  unable 
to  walk  for  almost  the  last  two  years  now 
with  his  father  giving  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  seeing  that  his  only  sou  will  someday 
be  able  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

Calvin  Sr.  has  had  to  attend  to  his  son's 
needs  alone  for  the  last  nine  years.  His  wife 
left  the  family  In  1965  and  has  not  been  seen 
since,  the  older  Johnson  said.  Public  aid  has 
paid  for  most  of  young  Calvin's  medical  care. 

Even  tho  Calvin  Sr.  is  proud  of  his  son's 
accomplishments,  he  Is  even  happier  Just  to 
see  him  alive. 

"I  prayed  so  hard  I  believe  God  got  tired 
of  me  begging.  I  prayed  for  him  to  give  me 
back  my  son  .  .  .  and  he  did. " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


LITHUANIA— 24TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ANNEXATION 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  heritage  plus 
others  throughout  the  world  will  com- 
memorate the  24th  anniversai-y  of  the 
annexation  of  their  motherland  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1940.  It  is  right  that  we 
remember  at  this  time  those  presently 
living  in  what  is  considered  to  be  a  cap- 
tive state.  They  are  denied  the  right  of 
national  self-determination  as  well  as 
their  basic  human  rights. 

As  embodied  in  a  resolution  presently 
before  the  Senate,  I  would  urge  that  the 
United  States  not  recognize  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  its  sister 
Baltic  States,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and 
I  would  also  urge  the  Soviet  Union  make 
the  following  policy  changes : 

First.  Lower  the  excessive  tariffs  im- 
posed on  gifts  to  relatives  and  friends 
residing  in  the  Baltic  States; 

Second.  Increase  the  current  5-day 
tourist  visa  to  a  more  reasonable  limit; 

Third.  Eliminate  the  unreasonable 
travel  restrictions  on  tourists  to 
Lithuania; 

Fourth.  Provide  for  Lithuanians  to  im- 
migrate to  other  countries  as  provided 
by  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  of 
which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signer. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15  next,  free  people  from  around 
the  world  will  be  pausing  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  people  whose  faith  and  courage  has 
been  a  true  inspiration  to  all  men,  and 
whose  struggle  for  recognition  and  free- 
dom has  been,  in  a  particular  way,  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  the  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  annexed  Lithuania,  and 
deported  thousands  of  its  citizens  to  con- 
centration camps  in  Siberia.  In  doing  so, 
the  Soviet  Union  thought  it  could 
destroy  a  nation's  heritage,  and  obliter- 
ate a  people's  will  for  freedom  and  self- 
determinization. 

Since  then  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued its  suppressive  activities.  It  has 
sought  systematically  to  limit  the  Lithu- 
anian people's  political  and  religious 
freedom;  it  has  denied  them  their  basic 
rights,  and  has  subjected  them  to  harsh 
and  inhuman  rule. 

The  Soviet  oppressors,  however,  have 
found  that  the  courageous  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  cannot  be  suppressed, 
and  that  their  determination  for  self- 
recognition  and  freedom  is  deep  and  long 
lasting. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  World  'War 
II,  native  Lithuanians,  in  small  but 
highly  disciplined  units,  fought  the  So- 
viet occupation  army  at  a  cost  of  over 
50,000  Lithuanian  lives.  Since  then  other 
Lithuanians  have  been  inhumanly 
exiled,  deported,  and  murdered.  And 
more  recently,  mass  demonstrations  of 
protest  have  been  directed  against  the 
Soviet  occupation,  demonstrations  that 
culminated  in  the  -elf-immolation  of 
three  Lithuanian  youths. 

We  Americans,  who  in  our  own  his- 
tory have  known  the  meaning  of  en- 
slavement, can  understand  the  yearnings 
of  the  Lithuanian  people.  And  we  who 
have  struggled  and  suffered  for  our  own 
freedom  can  appreciate  the  Lithuanian 
people's  continued  effort  for  self-deter- 
mination and  the  right  to  be  again  rec- 
ognized as  a  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking 
detente,  as  well  as  a  most-favored-na- 
tion status  with  the  United  States.  This 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
presents  the  United  States  with  a  unique 
opportunity  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
those  people  being  denied  their  basic  hu- 
man rights,  particularly  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  aim  of  detente  is  the  wish  of  every 
nation.  To  live  in  peace,  fi-ee  to  develop 
and  build  one's  owti  future  so  that  a  na- 
tion's people  can  benefit  from  the  bless- 
ings of  this  Earth,  is  a  hope  deep  within 
every  man.  What  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
for  itself,  is  something  they  must  be 
willing  to  grant  to  others. 

As  a  step  toward  achieving  this  goal, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  European  Security  Conference  not 
agree  to  the  recognition  by  the  European 
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Security  Conference  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's annexation  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  it  should  remain  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  recog- 
nize in  any  way  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  nations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  lower  the 
excessive  tariffs  imposed  on  gifts  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  residing  in  the  Baltic 
States,  increase  the  current  5 -day  tour- 
ist visa  to  Lithuania  to  more  reasonable 
limits,  eliminate  unreasonable  travel  re- 
strictions on  tourists  to  Lithuania,  and 
pei-mit  Lithuanians  to  immigrate  to 
other  countries  as  provided  by  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  signed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  sadness  that  cannot 
help  but  be  a  part  of  this  day,  the  knowl- 
edge that  freedom  cannot  forever  be 
denied,  gives  us  hope  and  confidence, 
that  again,  and  hopefully  in  the  near 
future,  the  Lithuanian  people  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  nation,  free  to  celebrate 
their  own  heritage,  free  to  determine 
their  own  future.  On  this  special  occa- 
sion it  is  most  fitting  that  we  publicly 
pledge  our  persevering  American  coop- 
eration until  the  full  freedom  of  the  val- 
iant Lithuanian  people  is  achieved. 


INDEPENDENCE    FOR    THE    BAL-nC 
STATES 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  the  34th  anniversary  of  the  force- 
ful annexation  of  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1940.  I  am 
heartened  to  see  that  the  Department  cf 
State  has  recently  reaffirmed  the  U.S. 
policy  of  not  recognizing  the  annexation 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  further  has 
stated  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  394,  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  not  agree  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  of  the  annexation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  saddening  plight  of  these  Baltic 
peoples.  The  annexation  of  1940  was 
followed  by  the  mass  deportation  of  over 
150,000  Baits  to  Siberian  labor  camps  in 
an  effort  to  bread  the  spirit  of  these 
fiercely  independent  people  and  crush 
any  possible  resistance  for  all  time.  The 
failure  of  this  tactic  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  between  1940  and  1952  alone, 
30,000  freedom  fighters  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  their  attempt  to 
restore  freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking 
detente  and  most-favored-nation  status 
in  trade  relation  with  the  United  States. 
This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  presents  us  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  some  of  the  most 
blatant  denials  of  basic  human  relations 
for  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
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Lithuania.  Some  of  the  preserjt 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Unioki 
be  construed  as  harassment 
your  support  for  the  immediate 
mentation  of  the  following 

First.  Lowering  of  excessive 
posed  on  gifts  to  relatives  and 
aiding  in  the  Baltic  States. 

Second.   Increase   the   currfent 
tourist  visa  to  these  States  to  a 
sonable  limit. 

Third.    Elimination    of 
travel  restrictions  on  touristj 
States. 

Fourth.  Provision  for 
other  countries  as  provided  by 
ter  of  the  United  Nations 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

House  Concurrent  RESOLtm  )n 
Whereas   the   three  Baltic   natl  jns 
tonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  hate 
legaUy  occupied   by  the  Soviet 
World  War  II:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
obtain  recognition  by  the  European 
Conference  of  Its  annexation  of  Ih4se 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States 
the    European    Security 
not  agree  to  the  recognition  of 
conquest    of    these    nations    by 
Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
gatlon  to  the  European  Security 
should  not  agree  to  the  recognition 
European  Security  Conference  of 
Union's  annexation  of  Estonia, 
Lithuania  and  It  should  remain 
of  the  United  States  not  to 
way  the  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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CONTINUING  OPPOSITIO  N  TO 
ATTACK  ON  CHARITI]  IS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBR 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thursday,  June  13 


REPRESENT  \TIVES 
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Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Combiittee 
presently  considering  legislation 
would  change  the  Federal 
laws.  Among  the  proposals  bein? 
ered  is  a  provision  to  repeal 
for      charitable      contribution^, 
idea  was  presented   by  Wn.Bop 
chairman  of  (he  committee  ., 
with  tax  legislation,  in  the  last 

and  was  reintroduced  in  this 

Representative  Heinz  who  is  a 
of  the  same  committee. 

I  oppose  any  legislation  whith 
not  allow  deductions  for  charit  ible 
tributions.    The    United   State; 
many  other  countries  in  the  wofld 
history  of  individual  donations 
while  appeals.  This  is  a  tradition 
should   be   continued   and 
Repealing  deductions  for  charit^ible 
tributions  would  do  the  exact 

The  importance  of  private 
tlons  can  be  seen  by   lookini 
amounts  given  in  1973.  Last 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gious  groups  received  $10.09  billion;  the 
health  area  including  hospitals  received 
S3.98  billion;  education  received  $3.92 
billion;  social  welfare  organizations  re- 
ceived $1.76  billion;  arts,  himianities, 
and  civic  groups  received  $1.8  billion; 
and  other  miscellaneous  groups  received 
$2.98  billion.  These  gifts  went  to  support 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
libraries.  YMCA's,  YWCA's.  self-help 
programs.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  or- 
chestras, scholarships,  medical  research, 
and  many  other  programs  which  serve 
millions  of  Americans  and  many  millions 
of  less  fortunate  throughout  the  world. 

Private  charitable  organizations  play 
a  vital  role  in  our  national  life.  They 
bring  together  Americans  who  want  to 
work  together  without  govermnental 
coercion. 

The  last  major  tax  revision  had  an  un- 
desirable effect  on  charitable  contribu- 
tions. Present  proposals  would  have  a 
devastating  impact. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  be  considering  proposals  to  en- 
courage more  contributions  and  not  dis- 
courage those  presently  being  made. 
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INFLATION  AND  TAXES:  THE 
NEED  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  last 
month  in  his  radio  message  on  the  state 
of  the  economy.  President  Nixon  assured 
us  that  "the  worst  is  behind  us.  Not  only 
was  Congress  properly  skeptical  of  such 
an  assertion  but  so  was  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Arthur  Bums,  who  said  the 
day  after  the  President's  speech: 

The  gravity  of  our  current  Inflationary 
problem  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  If 
past  experience  is  any  guide,  the  future  of 
our  country  is  in  Jeopardy. 

With  inflation  running  today  over  10 
percent  and  real  income  having  declined 
by  6  percent  in  the  last  12  months,  it  is 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  people 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  inflation. 
Accordingly,  the  working  man  and 
woman  are  demanding  that  Congress 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  reduce  infla- 
tion, to  reform  our  tax  structure,  and  to 
restore  confidence  in  our  economic 
system. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  very  prob- 
lem, our  colleague  and  friend.  Represent- 
ative Henry  S.  Reuss,  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  tax  reform  package  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  our  tax  system  fairer 
which,  contrary  to  administration  rhet- 
oric, would  not  necessarily  be  inflation- 
ary, and  according  to  a  recent  study  by 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
might  even  prevent  as  many  as  250,000 
Americans  from  becoming  unemployed. 

In  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
June  7  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  col- 
umnist Marquis  Childs  discusses  Repre- 
sentative Retiss'  tax  reform  proposal.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  the  article  at  this  point: 


A    CONGBESSMAN   LOOKS   AT  TAX   BREAKS 

Washington, — Prom  throughout  the  coun- 
try comes  reports  that  Inflation,  the  steadily 
rising  curve  of  high  prices,  is  far  more  than 
Watergate  the  issue  that  voters  put  at  the 
top  of  the  list. 

This  Is  conftrmed  by  a  Harris  Poll  show- 
ing that  by  82  to  15  per  cent  the  sample 
polled  gives  President  Nixon  negative  marks 
"on  the  way  he  has  handled  the  economy." 

Wherever  you  go  the  story  Is  the  same— 
we  can  Just  barely  make  it  and  then  by  cu!- 
ting  back  on  what  we  once  thought  were 
necessities.  This  reflects  the  feeling  of  mil- 
lions of  families,  particularly  in  the  Income 
brackets  up  to  $15,000. 

The  concern,  the  rancor,  of  these  millions 
is  directed  not  alone  at  the  administration 
but  at  Congres.s  as  well.  Since  Congress  rates 
below  the  President  In  the  polls,  here  is  a 
serious  challenge  to  demonstrate  that  change 
can  be  pushed  through  the  clogged,  sluggish 
channels  of  a  body  that  drifts  toward  stale- 
mate in  many  areas. 

One  of  the  principal  pushers  is  Represent- 
ative Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  who  was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  Democrats'  response  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  bland  "all  will  soon  be  well"  ad- 
dress on  the  economy.  Mr.  Reuss  Is  working 
to  get  endorsement  by  the  Democratic  Steer- 
ing Committee  and  eventually  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  of  a  program  calculated  to  send 
shivers  down  the  spines  of  the  conservatives 
and  the  rich. 

He  must  convince  that  formidable  gate- 
keeper, Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  if 
Mr.  MUls  believes  there  Is  sufficient  pressure 
from  an  aroused  public,  then  Carl  Albert  (D  , 
Okla.),  the  cautious  speaker,  may  also  be 
persuaded. 

The  Reuss  proposal  calls  for  a  federal  in- 
come tax  cut  of  $6  to  $7  bUlion  in  the  low- 
to-moderate  income  brackets.  This  would 
help  those  barely  scraping  along  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  President  has,  of  course,  set 
his  face  against  a  tax  cut  as  Inflationary. 

But  Mr.  Reuss,  whose  economic  know-how 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  ties  in  plugging 
tax  loopholes  to  return  to  the  Treasury  vir- 
tually the  full  amount  of  the  cut. 

His  proposal  would  provide  for  a  capital- 
gains  tax  on  securities  held  In  an  estate. 
There  is  no  such  tax  today.  No  matter  how 
much  the  securities  have  advanced  In  value. 
they  escape  when  they  are  In  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Reuss  estimates  that  closing  this  loop- 
hole, long  zealously  guarded  by  lawyers  and 
trust  officers,  would  bring  In  $2  billion. 

The  oil -depletion  allowance  has  for  years 
been  the  target  of  reformers  who  have  aimed 
particularly  at  the  foreign  earnings  of  the  oil 
giants.  Arkansas's  Mr.  Mills  finally  agreed  to 
a  three-year  phasing  out  of  this  bonanza.  Mr. 
Reuss  is  urging  that  It  be  knocked  out.  or  at 
least  drastically  reduced,  at  once.  Depending 
on  how  deep  the  cut,  this  could  bring  in  sev- 
eral billions. 

Another  loophole  Mr.  Reuss  would  plug  Is 
DISC,  the  acronym  for  a  subsidy  for  exports 
costing  about  (1  billion  a  year.  Ironically 
enough.  DISC  subsidizes  exports  of  materials 
in  scarce  supply  In  this  country  such  as  scrap 
metal  and  timber. 

The  hobby  farm  is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive loopholes.  The  rolling  acres  dotted  with 
black  angus  or  herefords.  the  well-built 
barns,  the  handsome  manor  bouse,  all  this 
Is  a  happy  picture,  and  if  the  beef  cattle  re- 
turn no  profit  there  Is  always  a  satisfactory 
tax  loss.  Mr.  Reuss  believes  plugging  this  hole 
would  mean  close  to  91  blUlon  to  the 
Treasury. 

These  are  all  carefully  guarded  sanctum 
sanctorums  and  the  lobbyists  win  be  swarm- 
ing over  Capitol  HUl  to  ward  off  the  vandals. 
The  next  days  are  likely  to  tell  the  tale  lo 
the  steering  committee. 
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Whatever  Its  ultimate  fate,  and  with  the 
backing  of  Mr.  Mills  It  might  well  get 
through  the  House,  the  reform  program 
would  convince  millions  of  hardpressed  fami- 
lies that  Congress  Is  doing  something  about 
inflation. 


D.C.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  H.R.  15363.  which  would 
create  a  D.C.  Community  Development 
Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  local  corporation  responsible  to  the 
Mayor  and  Council  to  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  new  construction,  rehabilitation 
of  housing,  and  the  rebuilding  of  riot- 
torn  neighborhoods  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and,  where  private  resources  are 
lacking,  to  undertake  the  development 
and  initial  management  of  residential, 
commercial,  industrial,  or  pu'jlic  facili- 
ties in  order  to  improve  neighborhoods, 
relieve  unemployment,  and  attract  pri- 
vate investment.  The  corporation's  board 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  with 
the  consent  of  the  City  Council,  and 
would  carry  out  its  activities  only  in 
areas,  and  in  accordance  with  plans,  ap- 
proved by  the  Mayor  and  Council.  It 
would  function  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  housing  finance  agencies,  public  de- 
velopment corporation,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment commissions  which  have  been 
established  in  nearly  40  States,  draw- 
ing its  financial  resources  from  the  sale 
of  bonds,  which  might  be  tax  exempt  or 
backed  by  Government  guarantees  or  re- 
serve funds.  It  would  also  be  eligible  to 
receive  governmental  and  private  loans 
and  grants  for  locally  approved  com- 
munity development  purposes. 

The  proposed  community  development 
corporation  would  be  intended  to  over- 
come existing  constraints  to  development 
such  as:  First,  high  risk  of  obtaining  an 
adequate  return  on  investment  because 
of  such  factors  as  an  uncertain  market, 
high  operating  costs,  and  changing  social 
and/or  physical  environment;  second, 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  public 
review  processes;  third,  high  cost  of  land 
for  certain  uses  (for  example,  housing 
and  industrial) ;  and  fourth,  difliculty  of 
land  assembly,  through  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  kinds  of 
authority : 

Direct  loans  for  construction  when  no 
private  funds  are  available; 

Guarantee  of  private  Joans  for  con- 
struction when  not  otherwise  available; 

Interest  subsidies  • 

Operating  subsidies; 

Insurance  of  priipte  mortgages; 

Purchase  of  mortgages; 

Use  of  eminentl  domain  to  complete 
private  assemblies!  or  to  assure  parcels 
of  adequate  size  foneconomically  feasible 
development ;  ' 

Absorption  of  some  of  the  costs  of  land 
acquisition  by  resale  for  private  use  at 
a  write-down  sufficient  to  produce  an 
adequate  return  on  Investment; 
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Direct  construction  by  the  Corporation 
for  resale,  or  lease  to  private  developers 
or  operators; 

Direct  or  indirect  assistance  for  the 
provision  of  housing  for  persons  of  low 
or  moderate  income. 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  would 
be  intended  to  support  and  supplement 
those  of  private  investors,  developers, 
and  financial  institutions — ^not  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  or  to  act  independently 
of  them.  The  authority  and  resources  of 
the  Corporation  would  be  directed  to- 
ward attracting  and  stimulating  private 
market  activity  by  filling  gaps  in  exist- 
ing public  and  private  development  ven- 
tures and  assuming  risks  and  costs  which 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  others  in  pursuit 
of  approved  public  development  policies. 

The  corporation  would  be  separate 
from  the  normal  city  bureaucracy,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  obtain  and  administer 
independent  sources  of  revenue,  such  as 
loans,  proceeds  from  bond  sales,  mort- 
gages, etc.  The  obligation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  be  its  own  and  would  not  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
either  the  District  or  Federal  govern- 
ments, except  insofar  as  the  city  chose 
to  provide  direct  subsidies,  or  authorize 
the  corporation  to  participate  in  already 
authorized  Federal  loan  or  grant 
programs. 


HOUSE  MUST  GRASP  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  EXTEND  ETHNIC  STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Act  and  a 
representative  from  the  greater  Buffalo 
area,  a  community  with  a  deep  aware- 
ness of  ethnic  traditions  and  contribu- 
tions, I  wish  to  bring  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  pending 
4-year  extension  of  the  act  which  is 
to  be  considered  during  the  House-Senate 
conferenco  on  H.R.  69. 

I  know  I  speak  in  behalf  of  large  num- 
bers of  my  constituents  and  others  in 
western  New  York  and  that  I  reflect  the 
feelings  of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  when  I  say  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  administration,  and 
more  specifically,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not 
yet  implemented  the  measure's  provi- 
sion to  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies. 

This  failure  is  the  more  distressing  as 
we  rapidly  approach  June  30,  1974.  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  ethnic 
studies  program  before  the  Senate-ap- 
proved 4-year  extension  which  will 
hopefully  be  approved  by  the  full  Con- 
gress. 

The  failure  to  make  council  appoint- 
ments has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  HEW  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
who,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Richard 
S.  ScHWEiKER.  has  given  his  pledge  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Council  as  soon  as  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  extension  is 
forthcoming. 
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The  extension  is,  in  my  judgment, 
critical,  If  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  to  be  responsive  to  the  some 
900  actual  grant  applications  received 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  since  appropria- 
tions for  the  program  were  granted  in 
December  1973.  In  addition  to  these  ap- 
plications to  share  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  $2,375,000  appropriated  for  the 
program  by  June  30,  this  year,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  received  approximately 
4,000  requests  for  information,  accordiiig 
to  Secretai-y  Weinberger  s  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  DuLSKi)  and  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  legislation  to  provide 
funding  assistance  for  ethnic  heritage 
studies  in  our  education  systems.  From 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  are  deeply 
aware  of  the  privilege  of  representing  a 
community  with  an  outstanding  aware- 
ness of  its  ethnicity.  As  a  mrmber  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  support  his  outstanding 
effort  to  secure  the  act's  extension  when 
we  debated  ESS  A  in  March. 

As  I  stated  in  this  Chamber  during  that 
debate,  we  have,  for  too  long,  ignored  the 
potential  of  encouraging  an  emphasis  on 
the  diversities  of  our  ethnic  traditions 
and  their  contributions  to  our  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Now,  at  this  time,  we  have  yet  another 
opportunity  to  rectify  this  condition. 

I  urge  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  Senate- 
passed  extension  and  my  colleagues  to 
approve  a  conference  report  including  the 
extension. 


AMERICAN     LITHUANIAN     COMMU- 
NITY OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


CXX- 
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HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15.  34  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  annexed  Lithuania  and  sent 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  citizens  to 
Siberian  concentration  camps.  I  feel  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
week  to  commemorate  this  sad  experi- 
ence. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  Coirmiunity  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  expresses  better  than  I  can, 
the  responsibility  we  have  to  remember 
this  violation  of  human  liberty  and 
courageous  struggle  by  Lithuanians  to 
free  themselves  of  foreign  domination. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

American  Lithuanian  Community 

OF  Rhode  Island. 

June  6, 1974. 
Hon.  Pernand  J.  St  Germain. 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  St  Germain:  On  June  15.  Lithu- 
anian-Americans will  Join  with  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  free  world  In  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  and  the 
subsequent  mass  deportation  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  to  Siberian  concentration 
camps. 

Currently,  the  people  of  Lithuania  are 
denied  the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion, suffer  continual  religious  and  political 
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persecutions,    and    are 
human  rights. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  now  seeking 
as  well  as  a  Most  Favored  Nation  Status  w 
the   United   States.   This  desire  on 
of   the    Soviet    Union    presents 
States  with   a   unique   opportunit] 
rhe  plight  of  the  peoples  of  Lithii^nia 
the  other  Captive  Nations. 

The   United   States   should   adopit 
flcial  policy  for  the  current  Europe  m 
rity   Conference   in   accordance 
Concurrent  Resolution  394  of  the 
of    the    93rd    Congress    submitted 
Derwlnskl    to    the    Committee    on 
Affairs.  .  .  .: 

Now,   therefore,   be   it   RESOLVE^) 
House  of  Representatives  (The 
currlng) .  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
that   the    United   States   delegatio 
European    Security    Conference   should 
agree   to   the   recognition   by   the 
Security   Conference   of   the   Soviet 
annexation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
and  It  should  remain  the  policy  of 
States    not    to    recognize    in    any 
annexation    of    the    Baltic    nations 
Soviet  Union. 

Sincerely. 

A.  ValcisiAs 

Che  irman. 
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THE    KISSINGER    CAS: ! 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYIHE 


OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday.  June  13.  197' 


REPUESENTA  nVES 


Presid  ;nt 


thei 


Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker 
lea  is  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the 
gate   deed    and   the    excessive 
acts  of  those  who  controlled 
dent's  reelection  campaign  in 

Faith  and  trust  in  the  Prej.._ 
In  the  Congress  is  at  a  low  ebb 
doubt  the  integrity  of  their  own 
ment  and  their  leaders. 

We  all  want  to  know  the  truth 
certain  who  is  responsible  for  .... 
sordid  acts  and  to  bring  them  to 
of  justice. 

The  process  provided  in  our  _ 
tion  to  achieve  this  is  underway 
should  be  completed  as  promptly 
slble  in  a  manner  consistent  wi 
vidual  fairness  and  justice. 

It  is  wrong  for  those  involved 
task  to  become  so  zealous  in  tl 
deavors  as  to  unfairly  drag  i 
Watergate  quagmire  the  one  man 
Government  who  has  oroven 
triotism  and  his  unquestionable 
to  bring  peace  to  our  world. 

It  is  wrong  that  such  a  man 
Henry   Kissinger,   whose  very  i 
has  been  crucial  to  reaching  peac< 
ments  in  Southeast  Asia  and  t 
east,    should    be    forced    to    "c 
name." 

It  is  wrong  that  we  should 
infected  with  the  disease  of  dL 
we  jeopardize  Mr.  Kissinger's  _. 
conduct  American  foreign  policy 
The  sickness  of  Watergate  sim 
not  have  so  afflicted  our  society 
will  accept  newspaper  stories 
unnamed  individuals  as  gospel,  _ 
this  man  to  appear,  nearly  as  a 
ant.  t»fore  the  Congress. 
What  kind  of  a  society  have 
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come?  What  does  a  man  have  to  do  to 
prove  his  trustworthiness,  his  dedication 
to  his  nation,  his  sincerity  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  his  ability  to  bring  it  about? 

If  Dr.  Kissinger  tells  us  that  he,  as 
national  security  adviser  to  the  President, 
expressed  concern  about  security  leaks  to 
the  President,  I  believe  him.  It  was  his 
job;  his  responsibility. 

If  he  tells  us  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  such  group  as  the  Plumbers,  or  of 
plans  to  burglarize  the  office  of  Dr.  Ells- 
berg's  psychiatrist,  I  believe  him. 

He  has  testified  to  this  under  oath.  He 
is  willing  to  do  so  again. 

Those  individuals  who  are  leaking 
classified  documents  to  the  press  have 
acted  irresponsibly,  at  the  very  least.  It 
is  my  view  that  a  responsible  press  should 
weigh  the  consequences  of  the  publica- 
tion of  such  documents,  and  that  it 
should  not  permit  itself  to  become,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  the  tool  of  those  who 
nppear  eager  to  discredit  everyone — and 
anyone — within  the  President's  circle. 

The  impeachment  inquiry  is  necessary. 
The  despicable  acts  of  Watergate  and 
other  political  abuses  must  be  explored: 
these  involved  must  be  prosecuted,  and 
punished. 

If  the  evidence,  when  it  is  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  indi- 
cates that  the  President  is  guilty  of  a 
violation  warranting  his  impeachment, 
then  I  will  vote  accordingly.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  not  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence, then  I  will  also  vote  accordingly. 

But  the  impeachment  proceedings 
must  be  conducted  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. Leaks  to  the  press  must  be  stopped. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned is  to  open  the  proceedings  to  the 
public,  so  that  there  will  be  no  secrets. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  mission. 
We  cannot  let  ourselves  become  so  in- 
fected by  the  desire  to  purge  the  Govern- 
ment of  everything  bad  that  we  do  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  honorable,  and  to 
our  Nation,  in  the  process. 


FLAG  DAY.  JUNE  14,  1974 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Flag  Day  of  1974,  I  think  of  700  French- 
men, most  of  whom  had  never  been  out- 
side France,  who  visited  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetei-y  last  Tuesday,  to  express 
their  thanks.  Thanks  for  the  sacrifice  of 
more  than  6,000  Amei-ican  lives  on  one  of 
the  proudest  and  most  awesome  days  in 
the  histoiT  of  this  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try, the  day  of  the  invasion  of  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  by  Allied  forces 
June  of  30  years  ago. 

For  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Russia,  the  invasion  was  a  necessary  un- 
dertaking in  an  effort  to  shorten  a  war 
which  has  embroiled  the  world.  To  the 
French,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  way 
back  from  defeat.  So  these  Frenchmen 
have  come,  soon  to  number  a  thouftand.in 
all,  with  letters  from  those  who  ccJ'uld  not 
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make  the  journey,  simply  to  say  "thank 
you"  to  those  who  made  this  sacrifice, 
many  the  sacrifice  of  death. 

On  this  Flag  Day,  I  would  urge  every 
American  to  display  his  flag,  and  to  look 
on  it  for  a  moment  and  imagine  it  as  it 
flew  over  those  embattled  beaches  30 
years  ago.  I  believe  it  will  take  on  new 
dimensions  in  his  eyes,  and  will  better 
reflect  the  gi-eatness  which  is  this  coun- 
tiT  of  ours. 


SOVIET  CONCEPT  OF  DETENTE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  met  with  a  parliamentarian  group 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  An  article  ex- 
plaining the  Soviet  officers  concept  of 
detente  appears  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  May  23. 

Tlie  column  emphasizes  the  strong 
public  views  expressed  by  Boris  N.  Pono- 
marev  who  headed  the  Soviet  delegation. 
I  believe  that  this  article  is  a  very  ob- 
jective commentary  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  did  participate  in  the 
conference  and  to  those  who  did  not,  a 
very  keen  insight  into  the  subject  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
of  May  23,  1974,  follows: 
US.   Lawmakers  To  Leahn  Soviet  Concept 

OP    DETENTE 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 
"Parliamentarians "  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  USSR,  are  In  Washington  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  United  States  congressmen 
and  to  explain  to  them  the  Soviet  concept  of 
detente. 

The  delegation  composed  of  seven  men  and 
one  woman,  mostly  magazine  or  newspaper 
editors,  is  headed  by  Boris  N.  Ponomarev. 
chairman  of  the  foreign  aflTalrs  commission  of 
the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  one  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  Soviet  legislature. 

In  line  with  the  double  nature  of  the  So- 
viet state,  which  is  ruled  by  the  Communist 
Party,  most  of  the  members  of  the  delegation 
also  belong  to  the  party's  Central  Committee, 
which  elects  the  Politburo. 

THESIS    DEVELOPED 

Mr.  Ponomarev,  the  head  of  the  delegation, 
is  an  alternate  (nonvoting)  member  of  the 
Politburo,  and  head  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sections  of  the  Central  Committee's 
'"apparatus" — the  section  in  charge  of  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Communist  parties. 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  maker  and  for- 
mulator  of  party  policy,  rather  than  a  party 
parliamentarian.  In  a  major  article  entitled 
"Vladimir  Ilich  Lenin  and  the  Communist 
World  Movement"  published  in  No.  6  of  Kom- 
munist,  the  Central  Committee's  political 
and  ideological  Journal,  Mr.  Ponomarev  has 
developed  a  thesis  that  in  theoretical  phras- 
ing says  what  the  Soviet  Union's  blunt  former 
Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  told  the  American  peo- 
ple: "We  will  bury  you!" 

CLEAR     MEANING 

While  Mr.  Ponomarev's  article  used  theo- 
retical language,  its  meaning  Is  clear.  This 
may  explain  why  issue  No.  6  of  Kommunist 
has  failed  to  reach  the  United  States.  The 
latest  Issue  to  arrive  Is  No.  5  of  March,  an 
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unusual  occurrence  because  Kommunist  Is  a 
bi-weekly. 

"Capitalism  In  today's  countries  is  not 
only  ripe  but  overripe  for  Socialist  transfor- 
mation." wrote  Mr.  Ponomarev. 

PRESENT-DAY    SYMPTOMS 

"In  each  one  there  exists  the  complete  ma- 
chinery of  accounting  and  control  [a  prereq- 
uisite of  socialism,  according  to  Lenin) 
which  serves  the  financial  oligarchy  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
capitalist  system  of  exploitation." 

The  present-day  symptoms  of  this  system, 
he  said,  are  decay  and  a  parasitical  nature. 
As  examples  the  author  mentioned  the  cur- 
rent chaos,  the  energy  crisis,  the  "enormous 
growth  of  the  military-industrial  complex," 
and  the  "abuse  of  executive  power." 

This  characterization  is  aimed  at  the  U.S., 
whose  "supernatlonal  or  international  cor- 
porations, essentially  American,  monopolize 
an  increasing  share  of  world  production." 

The  International  corporations  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  '^tralgnt  monopolistic  system 
in  the  era  of  ^tp»fT31ism  ...  a  dying  cap- 
italism condemned  by  history  to  make  place 
for  socialism." 

Lenin  anticipated  with  Mr.  Ponomarev  that 
"in  the  coming  decisive  battles  of  world  rev- 
olution, the  majority  of  mankind  will  turn 
against  capitalism  and  Imperialism." 

BASIC     POLICY 

"The  capitalist  system  which,"  the  author 
admitted,  "Is  still  capable  of  Industrial 
growth  axkd  scientific  technical  progress  .  .  . 
will  not  collapse  automatically  .  .  .  but  at 
any  time  In  one  or  other  part  of  the  system, 
the  situation  can  arise  which  opens  the  way 
for  basic  social  transformation,"  provided 
there  Is  readiness. 

"What  matters  is  to  find  the  right  road." 
This  is  the  Soviet  Union's  basic  policy  ac- 
cording to  Moscow's  apostle  of  detente. 

"The  Soviet  Union  consistently  supports 
...  all  peoples  who  fight  for  their  freedom 
and  independence.  Thousands  of  fighters 
against  Imperialism  find  refuge  In  our  coun- 
try. We  consider  It  our  international  duty  to 
stand  up  for  foreign  Communists. 

SUAVE     LANGtrAGC 

"We  can  say  boldly,"  Mr.  Ponomarev  con- 
cluded, "the  Communists  have  the  Initiative 
when  the  cardinal  questions  of  the  fate  of 
human  society  are  at  stake  ...  In  the  strug- 
gle for  communism  and  against  Imperial- 
ism." 

In  his  exploratory  talks  and  persuasive 
efforts  to  win  over  U.S.  legislators  to  the  So- 
viet concept  of  detente,  the  head  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  delegation  Is  certain  to  use 
suave  and  conciliatory  language. 

The  fact  that  most  delegation  members 
are,  and  have  been  for  years,  responsible  edi- 
tors of  leading  party  publications  guarantees 
their  mastery  of  rhetoric  and  argumentation. 
Like  Mr.  Ponomarev,  they  devote  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  their  time  to  parliamentary  ses- 
sions that  are  of  a  rubber-stamp  nature  and 
Involve  no  major  public  debate. 


DAIRY  FARMING 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1074 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers is  picking  up  where  the  now- 
defunct  Cost  of  Living  Council  left  off. 
It  Is  trying  to  drive  the  last  nail  in  the 
coiSn  of  America's  dsiiry  producers.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  go- 
ing to  annoimce  yesterday  its  recom- 
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mendation  that  imports  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  be  cut  off  as  of  June  30.  This  would 
have  kept  an  estimated  145  million 
pounds  of  foreign  product  off  the  Ameri- 
can market  and  been  of  great  help  in 
strengthening  milk  prices  during  the 
present  period  of  oversupply.  Now,  Gary 
Seevers,  of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, is  attempting  to  sabotage  this 
effort  to  provide  needed  relief  to  our 
dairymen.  It  is  a  shocking  and  appalling 
development  that  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  would  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  judgment  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  which  properly  understands 
the  plight  of  our  dairy  farmers. 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIALS 
URGE  THE  HOUSE  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Senate  recently 
voted  by  an  overwhelming  55  to  27  ma- 
jority to  approve  a  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation in  the  amount  of  $1.5  billion. 
Also,  on  Monday,  June  10,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 
reported  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  15231,  with 
provision  giving  the  United  States  the 
option  to  pay  its  share  to  IDA  over  a  4- 
rear  period  beginning  in  fiscal  1976.  The 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
assess its  action  of  last  January  when 
it  defeated  the  original  IDA  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  excellent 
editorials  which,  appeared  in  two  of  Chi- 
cago's most  respected  newspapers — the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  These  editorials  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  share  of  total  IDA 
funding  has  dropped  from  40  percent  in 
1972  to  33  percent  in  this  legislation, 
while  24  other  countries,  including  Ku- 
wait and  Israel,  have  promised  to  pledge 
$3  billion  to  IDA  this  time. 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  of 
June  2, 1974,  points  out : 

IDA  is  probably  the  most  efficient  means 
for  giving  poor  and  crowded  countries  the 
aid  without  which  they  may  ultimately  drag 
the  whole  world  down  to  disaster. 

We  must  realize,  as  the  Daily  News 
editorial  of  June  1,  1974,  declares,  that 
we  "will  go  on  living  more  closely  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world;  our 
only  option  is  to  try  to  make  that  world 
more  habitable  and  those  relationships 
productive  and  harmonious." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  persuasive  arg\iments  of 
these  two  editorials  in  preparation  for 
a  new  examination  of  this  important 
legislation.  The  fuU  text  of  the  editorials 
is  reprinted  herein  below : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  2,  1974) 
Replenishing  IDA 

The  Senate  has  approved  a  $1.5  billion  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Development 
Association,   a   World   Bank   affiliate   which 
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makes  for  the  development  of  poor  nations. 
The  Senate  action,  In  effect,  resurrects  a 
measure  which  had  been  rejected  last  Jan- 
uary by  the  House. 

Altho  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  House 
wUl  reverse  its  earlier  decision,  the  favor- 
able Senate  vote  alone  is  expected  to  trig- 
ger the  release  of  contributions  from  11  do- 
nor countries  totalling  more  than  $680  mil- 
lion. Without  these  funds,  IDA  was  expected 
to  run  out  of  funds  after  June  30. 

An  agreement  to  replenish  IDA  funds 
was  reached  last  September  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  World  Bank.  The  U.S.  said 
it  would  put  up  one-third  of  the  contribu- 
tions, compared  with  the  40  per  cent  it  had 
contributed  in  the  two  previous  replenish- 
ments. IDA  makes  "soft  loans"  payable  in 
50  years  and  carrying  a  service  charge  of 
three-quarters  of  1  per  cent,  in  place  of  in- 
terest, to  the  neediest  members  of  the  World 
Bank  organization. 

IDA  is  probably  the  most  efficient  means 
for  giving  poor  and  crowded  countries  the 
aid  without  which  they  may  ultimately  drag 
the  whole  world  down  to  disaster.  It  Is  true 
that  the  United  States  Is  having  economic 
troubles  of  Its  own  these  days,  but  so  are 
other  countries,  rich  and  poor  alike.  OU 
and  food  prices  are  high  for  everybody.  The 
difference  is  that  the  rich  countries  have 
the  means  to  pay  the  price;  the  poor  ones 
do  not. 

Bilateral  f(5reign  aid  has  almost  always 
failed;  often  it  has  yielded  anti-Amerlcan- 
Ism  instead  of  gratitude.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  quite  properly  undertaken  to 
shift  to  multilateral  aid,  such  as  thru  IDA. 
With  their  money  as  well  as  their  future  at 
stake,  the  richer  countries  thus  have  a  joint 
Interest  In  seeing  that  their  money  is  put  to 
effective  use  and  In  helping  to  provide  the 
management  and  technological  skUl  with- 
out which  money  can  be  useless. 

The  IDA  bill  may  have  new  trouble  in 
the  House  because  of  reports  that  40  per 
cent  of  IDA'S  replenishment  funds  are  being 
sought  by  India,  which  has  just  spent  more 
than  $170  million  to  develop  nuclear  capa- 
bility while  Its  people  starved. 

But  If  members  of  the  House  are  angered 
at  this,  they  can  be  sure  that  the  other 
countries  which  contribute  to  IDA  are  at 
least  as  angry — notably  Canada.  Perhaps  the 
House  can  add  a  provision  limiting  aid  to 
India,  but  there  Is  no  point  penalizing  other 
countries  because  of  resentment  against  In- 
dia. Multilateral  aid  Is  Important  In  an  in- 
creasingly small  world  where  conditions  In 
one  country  Inevitably  affect  the  others. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  June  1,  1974] 
Right  Action  on  Foreign  Am 

With  Its  decisive  55-to-27  approval  of 
a  four-year,  $1.5  billion  contribution  to  the 
International  Development  -Assn.,  the  Sen- 
ate headed  the  United  States  back  on  a 
course  of  responsible  international  policy. 
Whether  the  House,  which  earlier  rejected 
the  same  legislation,  can  be  induced  to 
change  its  mind  Is  questionable.  But  the 
project  deserves  all  the  effort  the  adminis- 
tration forces  can  bring  to  bear. 

The  IDA  Is  the  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank 
that  provides  50-year  loans  at  minimal  In- 
terest rates  to  the  world's  poorer  countries. 
The  aim  Is  to  stimulate  the  agricultural 
and  Industrial  development  that  will  help 
bring  hundreds  of  millions  of  Illiterate  and 
desperately  poor  people  In  the  disadvantaged 
nations  to  a  condition  of  dignity  and  self- 
help. 

The  premise  behind  the  provision  of  such 
help  Is  simple:  The  responsibility  of  strong 
nations  for  the  weaker  ones  Is  simply  un- 
avoidable. There  can  be  no  peace  for  anyone 
while  substantial  portions  of  the  world's 
population  are  racked  by  hunger  and  disease. 

Nor  is  the  provision  of  funds  entirely  a 
one-way  street.  The  United  States  and  the 
other  rich  nations  need  expanding  markets. 
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The  less  developed  nations  can  provide  those 

markets,  at  first  for  skills  and 

eqvilpment,  later  for  goods  of  all 

as  the  energy  crisis  has 

rich  nations  need  much  that 

veloped   ones   can   provide   by    w 

materials.  Much  of  the  world's 

manganese,  tin  and  other 

Hals  is  found  in  those  areas. 
The   traditional   arg\iments  of 

tionists    against    "helping    un 

tions"  and  for  keeping  charity  at 
specious  and  hollow.  The  United 
go  on  living  more  closely  with  all 
nations  of  the  world;  our  only 
try  to  make  that  world  more 
those    relationships    productive 
monloxis. 

The  House  should  reconsider  1 
action  at  the  earliest  practicabU 
The   IDA   stands   to   run   out   of 
June   30    unless    the    "have" 
the  flow.  Other  nations  have 
new  their  cash  pledges,  some  of 
tingent   upon   U.S.   action.    The 
rightly  seen  that  action  as 
nation's  self-interest.  The  House 
In  step. 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYA  H  DORN 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 
Thursday.  June  13 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  moral  values  of  our  people, 
ly  young  Americans,  are  the 
dation  of  our  greatness  as  a 
I  commend  to  the  Congress 
Americans  the  following  accoutt 
second  annual  Aiken.  B.C.,  pray 
fast,   sponsored   by   the   Greater 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
graduates    of    Aiken's    two 
schools: 

Aiken  Loves  Its  Youth 
(By  Frank  T  Galardi) 
The  sign  of  the  times  as  depicted 
many  morbid  news  releases  dea 
crime,  corruption,  inflation.  Water 
pornography,  Satan  worship,  and 
came  to  a  screeching  halt  as  the  wc 
reached  a  couple  of  hundred  youth 
an  unusual  event  in  the  lovel'v  City 
South  Carolina. 

The  Greater  .^iken  Chamber  of 
for  a  second  year  provided  rheir 
youth    with    a    breakfast,    now    w 
claimed    as    the     "Aiken    Prayer 
Here  we  find  leaders  of  industry  anC 
and    citizens    Joining    hands    in    a 
bond  of   fellowship  to  pay   homag  > 
revere   the    work   of   the   Almighty, 
certainly   a   welcome   and    wholesofne 
which  shows  community  leaders 
to  allow  ugly  headlines  to  distort 
spective.   This,   is   the  sort  of   s] 
brought  about  our  belief  in  God  . 
try:  a  spirit  which  took  us  from  1. 
to  the  great  America  we  know  and 
As   the   Aiken    Prayer   Breakfast 
unfolded   in   a  church   multipurpo 
ing  which  housed  this  moving  ev 
mendous  and   powerful   spirit  be^- 
the  room.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
heralded  a  musical  group  of  voting  t 
sang   spiritual    and   religious   musl 
•now"  fashion.  As  the  tempo  and  en 
increased  the  beautiful  music  rei 
these  young  artists  took  on  a  new 
To  follow,  adult  artists,  a  husband 
team,  renowned  for  their  musical  K 
in  a  Spartanburg.   South   Carolina 
reached  out  also  through  song  to 
cate  with  the  many  youths  from 
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high   schools.   The   Prayer  Breakfast   was  a 
farewell  gift  from  the  Greater  Aiken  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  the  graduates  of  two 
local  high  schools,  presumably  a  "first "  for 
this  type  of  program.  Directly  following  the 
musical  part  of  the  program,  a  young  lady, 
president  of  the  student  body,  commenced 
the  program  officially  with  an  opening  prayer, 
beautifully  rendered  and  originally  composed. 
The  Honorable  Mayor  of  this  fine  southern 
city  Joined  with  greetings  from  the  City  of 
Aiken  and  his  well  chosen  thoughts  brought 
a  deep  silence  as  each  of  the  youths  devoured 
his  words.  To  keep  the  reverence  of  the  pro- 
gram, a  young  male  senior  provided  a  read- 
ing from  the  Old  Testament,  then  came  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
local   bank  official,  who  brought  a  fatherly 
and   moving  message   to  cap  the  theme  of 
"Aiken    Loves   Its    Youth:"    an   outstanding 
athlete  and  student  brought  forth  a  beauti- 
ful  reading   from   the  New  Testament,   the 
"love   chapter"    from    1st   Corinthians,    13th 
Chapter.  Upon  concluding  the  last  words  of 
this    beautiful    passage    the    room    echoed 
spontaneous  applause  and  cheers.  This  was 
today's  youth  eager  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  wonderful  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  reading.  Not  to  slow  down  the  tempo 
of   paying   homage   to   our   Maker   a   lovely 
junior  miss  offered  a  prayer  for  our  national 
leaders.    Thus,    setting    the    theme    for    the 
guest   speaker,   anonymously   described,   but 
to  say  he  is  an  outstanding  American,  whose 
works   are   well   known    in    the   Washington, 
DC.  area  for  his  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing and  for  his  efforts  of  brotherhood  which 
now  brings  him   to  many  parts  of  America 
because  of  his  deep  and  moving  message.  He 
Is  a  true  disciple  who  brings  to  many  the 
word  of  God.— the  word  we  seldom  seem  to 
recognize  because  it  is  so  simple  to  find- 
that  word,  "love." 

As  the  gueit  speaker  unfolded  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Master,  the  story  of  love  was 
brought  to  all  in  a  message  -^vhich  told,  that 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  world,  peace  in  our 
soul,  and  to  find  better  understanding  to 
many  of  our  problems,  each  of  us  must  begin 
in  our  own  hearts  to  bear  love.  Bearing  of 
love  brings  understanding,  giving  of  this  love 
and  loving  your  enemy  we  achieve  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  love,  described  as 
"agape  "  The  youth's  reaction  to  this  truly 
beautiful  message  from  the  Washington  visi- 
tor brought  an  unprecedented  rousing  and 
standing  ovation.  This — from  the  maligned 
youth  of  today.  They  recognized  God's  word 
and  responded  in  kind — such  an  electrifying 
response!  One  could  feel  the  spirit  which 
filled  the  dining  hall.  The  leaders,  through 
their  Chamber  of  Commerce,  achieved  a  new 
milestone  by  honoring  their  community's 
youth  with  a  message  endowed  with  God's 
touch. 

As  the  last  strain  of  the  vocal  benediction, 
which  was  offered  by  a  student,  "Lord,  I've 
Come  Unto  Your  Garden  "  one  could  feel  each 
of  the  youth  receiving  a  little  touch  of  Para- 
dise. 

Indeed,  the  day  brought  new  hope  for  the 
graduates.  Stronger  Americans  will  go  forth 
and  "God  and  Country  "  will  always  remain 
our  goal.  As  for  the  city  leaders,  they  know 
that  they  follow  His  word  becau.se  "Aiken 
Loves  Its  Youth." 
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INNOVATIVE  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM  IN  OHIO 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
recently  announced  e.stablishment  of  an 


innovative  new  program  designed  to  ex- 
pand Ohios  capability  to  deliver  criti- 
cally needed  social  services  to  low-income 
people  and  at  the  same  time  provide  work 
opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  as 
employees  of  local  public  and  private 
agencies. 

Under  the  new  program,  called  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  in  Social  Serv- 
ices, participating  county  welfare  depart- 
ments will  be  able  to  use  State  funds  now 
going  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
general  relief  benefits,  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  former  recipients  hired  to  provide 
social  services  to  other  low-income  com- 
munity residents.  These  funds  will  be 
matched  on  a  3  to  1 — Federal  against 
local — basis  with  Federal  fimds  under 
title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  program  addresses  itself  to  three 
critical  problems: 

It  provides  needed  jobs,  at  a  decent 
wage  with  fringe  benefits,  for  welfare 
recipients  who  want  and  are  able  to 
work; 

It  permits  an  expansion  of  social  serv- 
ices to  low  income  people  without  an  in- 
crease in  cost  or  taxes; 

It  provides  a  savings  in  tax  dollars  for 
Ohio  residents. 

Pilot  projects  conducted  in  Butler  and 
Montgomci-y  counties  since  1971  have 
provided  work  for  up  to  74  unemployed 
male  heads  of  ADC  families,  have  re- 
moved an  e.stimated  259  persons  from 
the  welfare  rolls  in  both  counties  and 
provided  help  to  more  than  14,000  low- 
income  elderly,  blind  and  disabled  coun- 
ty residents.  To  top  it  off,  welfare  savings 
to  these  counties  and  the  State  in  1973 
amounted  to  $232,000  in  unused  welfare 
grants  and  reduced  the  taxpayers  contri- 
bution in  food  stamp  assistance. 

Statewide,  the  program  has  enormous 
potential.  Welfare  Department  officials 
estimate  thai  EOSS  employment  will  re- 
move between  10,000  and  20,000  people 
from  Ohio's  welfare  rolls  in  its  first  full 
year  of  operation. 

I  think  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  to  be  commended  for  initiating 
this  new  program  which  could  become  a 
model  for  the  Nation.  B.y  recognizing  the 
desire  of  able-bodied  welfare  recipients 
to  be  engaged  in  productive  work,  the 
program  will  make  far  better  use  of  the 
taxpayers  dollars  and  will  significantly 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  many  low- 
income  people. 

A  fact  sheet  describing  the  program 
follows  these  remarks: 

Employment    Oppohtxtnities    in    Social 
Services    Programs  

the  ohio  department  of  public  welfare 

Question:    What   is  the  EOSS  program? 

Answer:  The  Employment  Opportunities  in 
Social  Services  (EOSS)  program  Is  the  new- 
est and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  inno- 
vative programs  developed  by  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

Question :  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  EOSS  is  designed  to  expand  Ohio's 
capability  to  deliver  critically  needed  social 
services  to  low-income  people  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  work  opportunities  for  welfare 
recipients  as  employes  of  local  public  and 
private  agencies. 

Question:  What  kinds  of  work  will  be  per- 
formed by  employes  hired  under  EOSS? 

Answer  Those  employed  will  be  paid  for 
providins   the   following  services:   day   care. 
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homemaker  services,  transportation,  nursing 
home  counselling  and  chore  services. 

Question:  What  type  of  activities  does  the 
work  Involve? 

Answer:  Day  care  consists  of  providing  care 
for  children  while  the  mother  or  other  family 
members  are  away  from  the  home  working. 

Transportation,  as  the  name  implies,  would 
include  taking  people  to  grocery  stores,  medl- 
t,?t  appointments  or  the  other  necessary 
points  In  the  community, 

Homemaker  services  Involves  helping  per- 
sons, particularly  the  elderly  or  disabled, 
with  their  personsJ  household  needs,  such 
as  meal  preparation  and  shopping,  and  the 
correction  or  prevention  of  abuse  or  neglect 
situation. 

Chore  Services  include  the  performance  of 
more  physically  vigorous  activities  such  as 
lawn  mowing,  minor  household  repairs,  and 
painting. 

Adult  Protective  Services  Involves  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  to  elderly,  or  men- 
tally or  physically  Incapacitated  adults  In 
their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere,  such  as  nurs- 
ing homes  or  Institutions. 

Question:  How  many  people  will  be  em- 
ployed initially? 

Answer:  This  will  depend  on  local  agencies. 
At  this  time  we  are  dlsctissing  the  program 
with  seven  local  units,  and  expect  to  have 
approved  at  least  three  county  plans  by  the 
end  of  May. 

Question:  How  many  people  will  be  EOSS 
employees  by  the  end  of  the  current  bl- 
ennlum.      . 

Answer:  The  Departments  expects  that  an 
estimated  2.500-5,000  heads  of  families  to  be 
employed  by  June  30,  1975. 

Question:  What  will  this  mean  to  the  'jvcl- 
fare  rolls? 

Answer:  Tlie  Department  expects  EOSS 
emplojTnent  to  remove  between  10,000  and 
20,000  people  from  Ohio's  welfare  rolls  in  its 
first  full  year  of  operation. 

Question:  What  will  this  mean  to  Ohio 
taxpayers? 

Answer:  It  wUl  mean  an  expansion  of 
services  to  low-income  people,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  are  elderly,  without  an  Increase 
In  cost  or  taxes;  a  reduction  In  the  state's 
share  of  ADC  and  GR  cost;  and,  a  reduction, 
hopefully,  In  medical  cost.  Exact  figures  on 
saving  will  come  with  reports  on  EOSS,  how- 
ever, the  Butler-Montgomery  county  pilot 
project  saved  $232,200.00  In  1973  by  employ- 
ing only  74  people. 

QuesUon:  WUl  EOSS  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  state  funds? 

Answer:  No. 

Question:  How  will  it  be  financed? 

Answer:  Under  EOSS,  participating  county 
welfare  departments  will  be  able  to  use  state 
fimds  now  being  paid  out  for  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent ChUdren  (ADC)  or  General  Relief  (OR) 
benefits  to  match  with  federal  funds  under 
Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Under  this  title  federal  funds  are  available 
on  a  $3  to  $1  (federal  vs.  sUte  or  local) 
matching  basis.  By  increasing  the  flow  of 
federal  dollars  Into  Ohio,  the  Department  can 
provide  base  salaries  for  those  employed  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  any  additional  state 
funds. 

Question:  How  will  this  payment  process 
work  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  family? 

Answer:  The  state's  share  of  an  ADC  grant 
to  an  eligible  family  Is  used  to  match  fed- 
eral funds  available  under  Title  IV-A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  By  utilizing  both  the 
state  funds  and  the  Increased  federal  fund- 
ing available.  It  will  be  possible  to  reimburse 
local  units  for  a  salary  based  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  fringe  benefits.  For  a  family 
of  four  It  means  that  Instead  of  a  maximum 
grant  of  $2,402,  the  family  would  receive 
$4,160  or  $1,758  a  year  more. 

Question:  What  about  other  employment 
related  benefits? 

Answer:  Under  EOSS,  the  county  unit 
whether  public  or  private  will  be  required 


to  provide  employes  with  medical  coverage. 
The  same  clvU  service  status  provided  to 
other  members  of  public  agency  is  also  a 
program  requirement. 

Question:  Who  Is  eligible  for  the  posi- 
tions made  available  through  EOSS? 

Answer:  Any  current  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC I  or  General  Relief  (GR) 
family  head  wUl  be  eligible  for  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  provided  through 
EOSS. 

Question:  How  wUl  prospective  employes 
be  selected  for  the  program? 

Answer;  EOSS  participants  will  be  selected 
from  the  employable  recipients  active  In 
the  Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program  or  from 
the  General  Relief  (GR)  Intake  rolls.  Coun- 
ty agencies  will  be  responsible  for  recruit- 
ing, selecting,  and  training  former  recipients 
hired  to  work  In  local  EOSS  programs.  Train- 
ing wUl  be  Ul  conjunction  with  the  Ohio 
Bureau   of  Employment  Services. 

Question:  Who  qualifies  to  receive  the 
services  provided  by  those  working  in  the 
program? 

Answer:  Any  person  who  Is.  has  been,  or 
because  of  their  Income  level  may  become 
eligible  for  state  or  federal  "cash"  assist- 
ance benefits. 

Question:  Can  local  units  beside  county 
welfare  department  have  an  EOSS  program? 

Answer:  Any  county  welfare  department 
that  wants  to  establish  a  local  EOSS  program 
must  first  submit  a  "project  proposal"  to  the 
state  welfare  department's  Division  of  Social 
Services  describing  how  services  will  be 
expanded,  what  services  will  be  delivered 
and  submit  a  monthly  report. 

Question:  Can  local  units  beside  county 
welfare  department  have  an  EOSS  program? 

Answer:  Yes,  If  done  within  state  guide- 
lines and  approved  by  the  State.  Other  local 
units  expressing  an  Interest  In  the  program 
have  been  county  children  services  boards 
and  community  action  agencies. 

Question:  Has  this  approach  been  tested 
before? 

Answer:  Y'es.  Since  October  1971,  the  De- 
partment, In  conjunction  with  the  Butler 
and  Montgomery  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ments, has  been  conducting  pilot  service 
emplojTnent  projects  in  both  these  coun- 
ties. EOSS  Is  a  logical  expansion  of  this  con- 
cept. Training  for  the  Butler-Montgc«nery 
project,  as  with  EOSS,  will  be  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment 
Services. 

Question:  What  benefits  have  occurred 
from  these  programs? 

Answer:  Together,  these  projects  have  pro- 
vided work  for  up  to  74  tmemployed  male 
heads  of  ADC  families.  Removed  an  esti- 
mated 259  persons  from  the  welfare  rolls 
in  both  counties  and  provided  help  (trans- 
portation and  chore  services)  to  more  than 
14,000  low-Income  elderly,  blind  or  disabled 
county  residents.  Welfare  savings  to  these 
counties  and  state  In  1973  amounted  to 
$232,200  In  unused  welfare  grants  and  re- 
duced the  taxpayers  contribution  in  food 
stamp  assistance. 


EAST  GERMANS  AND  NORTH 
KOREANS  PLANNING  DIPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS   IN   WASHINGTON.    DC. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  German  Commu- 
nist Party  we  learn  that  we  may  soon 
have  another  Commuiust  embassy  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  that  is.  that  of  the  East 
German  Communist  Government. 


In  the  same  paper  that  carried  this 
East  German  release,  another  article 
contained  an  intereting  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Ranjan  Borras,  reconfirming 
the  30-year  failures  of  the  attempts  to 
divide  the  German  people  into  two  gov- 
ernments. In  fact,  Mr.  Borra  suggests 
that  Herr  Brandt's  resignation  because 
of  the  spy  scandal  was  a  farce  to  covenip 
for  the  failures  of  the  German  leaders  to 
reunify  Germany.  If  our  Government 
now  further  betrays  the  German  people's 
deep  desire  for  unity  by  recognizing  the 
East  Gennany  puppet  state,  we  are  but 
compounding  this  anachronism  of  the 
United  Nations  one-world  international 
elite  against  the  Grerman  people. 

The  East  Germany  rumblings  appear 
to  be  more  than  rumors  in  Washington, 
where  the  gossip  columns  armounced 
that  John  Sherman  Cooper  is  expected 
to  go  to  East  Germany  when  the  United 
States  opens  a  diplomatic  post  there,  as 
France  and  England  have  already  done. 

The  other  development  on  the  inter- 
national front  here  in  Washington,  was 
the  announcement  that  three  North 
Korean  diplomats  from  their  United  Na- 
tions posts  in  New  York  City,  spent  5 . 
days  in  our  Naticm's  Capital. 

Once  diplomatic  posts  are  opened  by 
East  Germany  and  North  Korea,  Castro 
Cuba  can  be  expected  to  be  next.  The 
preparatory  groundwork  and  advance 
publicity  are  underway  to  condition  the 
people  that  anything  that  can  be  toler- 
ated at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York 
City  can  certainly  be  tolerated  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  that  is  except  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Government  of  Rho- 
desia. 

The  related  news  clippings  follow  my 
remarks : 

[From  the  Wa.shington  Post,  June  13,  1974] 

North  Korean  OmciALS  Visit  Here 

(By  Jaehoon  Ahn) 

Three  North  Korean  officials  scored  a  dip- 
lomatic first  this  week — but  they  did  it  so 
shyly  that  it  almost  went  unnoticed. 

Tliey  stayed  incommunicado  at  their  hotel, 
the  Shorebam. 

They  politely  parried  the  questions  of  re- 
porters and  turned  the  conversation  to  other 
themes. 

They  accomplished  their  diplomatic 
ground-breaking  simply  by  being  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  first  North  Korean  officials  to 
receive  permission  to  venture  beyond  New 
York  City  since  the  Korean  War. 

The  occasion  was  a  five-day  U.N.  sponsored 
conference  at  the  State  Department  on  food 
hygiene.  It  started  Monday. 

The  three  diplomats,  all  of  whom  are  at- 
tached to  the  United  Nations  In  New  York 
City,  are  Chang  Choi  Su,  Kim  Chung  Gol  and 
Kim  Hyong  Ik. 

State  Department  officials  said  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  allow  per- 
sons attached  to  the  United  Nations  to  travel 
to  U.N. -connected  meetings.  The  officials  cat- 
egorically denied  that  there  was  any  political 
significance  in  their  being  here,  though  one 
official  said  that  North  Korea  is  ""Interested 
in  a  broader  relationship." 

Last  April,  the  government  turned  down  a 
request  by  North  Korea's  chief  UJ^.  delegate. 
Ambassador  Kwon  Min  Joon,  to  attend  a 
seminar  at  Harvard. 

At  the  conference  table,  the  delegation  was 
identified  as  representing  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

That  in  itself  was  history-making:  the  first 
time  such  a  sign  had  been  on  display  Ja 
Waishington. 
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In  the  hallway  of  the  State  Department 
the  ofBclals  made  still  more  hlsto  -y :  they  be- 
came the  first  of  their  countryn  en  to  drink 
State  Department  coffee,  and  diplomatically 
seemed  to  like  It, 

But  a  reporter's  arrival  brougl^ 
plclon. 

Was  the  reporter  a  newsman 
Korean  paper?  Those  reporters  " 
ster    (President)    Park    Chung 
guy!"  said  one  of  the  diplomats 
porter  was  not  from  a  South 
Smiles,  but  still  some  nervousne^ 

Most  subjects  were   brushed 
controversial. 

What  did  they  think  about 
then?  In  the  present  delicate 
North  Korean  relations,  even  su 
could  be  touchy.  It  is  not  fit  for 
buds,  one  of  the  officials  admlttec 
choice  do  we  have?"  That  re 
matism  that  Henry  Kissinger  m 
proved  of. 

At  the  South  Korean  Embassy 
ton,  an  official  said:  "We  have 
to  North  Koreans  at  any  interna 
nlzatlon's  meeting — as  long  as 
ute  to  these  technical  conference^ 
tually   it   may   help   reduce 
Korean  Peninsula.'' 
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[Prom   the  Washington   Star- 

1974) 
Blue    Skies    fob    the    Coopers 
Overseas 
(By  Betty  Beale) 

Once  again,  Lorraine  Cooper 
erstown     Almanac     were     right 
weather — It  didn't  rain  Thursday 
the  Coopers'  annual  garden  buffet 
the  United  States  Senate.  Is  the^e 
like  the  Hagerstown  Almanac  I 
many?  It  could  matter  to  the 
cause  John  Sherman  Cooper  Is 
go  to  Berlin  as  ambassador  If 
United  States  opens  a  diplomatic 
as  France   and  England  already 
the  Berlin  Agreement. 

Senators  from  both  sides  of  th< 
with  such  other  VIPs  as  Elliot 
new    presidential    assistant 
Undersecretary  of  State  Joseph 
ambassadors  of  Italy,  France. 
and  Argentina  flocked  to  the 
some  Georgetown  house. 
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[Prom   the  Washington  Star-Ne^'s,  June  4, 
1974) 

HONECKTR'S     NUDCE 
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East     German     Communist 
Erich    Honecker    Isn't   hazarding 
tables,  but  he  said  yesterday  he 
son    to   delay   establishing    diplomatic 
tlons  with  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  spieculatlon 
tions  would  be  realized  this  yea: 
man  Foreign  Ministry  officials 
Ington   recently   to  discuss  an 
ambassadors. 

"The  state  of  the  dialogue  mak^s 
there  is  no  reason  for  delay,"  the 
told  an  interviewer. 

Willy  Brandt 
(By  Ranjan  Borra) 

Sir:    Willy    Brandt's    reslgnatfo 
chancellor  of  West  Germany  Is 
indication   that   flotsam   in   the 
politics  is  eventually  caught  up 
of  history.  In  fact,  none  of  the  G( 
ers  since  the  end  of  World  War 
to  demonstrate  any  capability  of 
to  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
pie  to  reunify  themselves  and 
nationalist    aspirations    that    la; 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Third 

In  the  Ideological  polarization 
perslat  despite  the  detente 
and   the   West,   the   need   for  a 
united  Europe  cannot  be  over- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  yet,  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  goal  has  remained  elusive  largely  be- 
cause of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  West 
to  realize  the  need  for  Its  essential  ingredi- 
ent: a  strong  and  nationally  united  Germany. 
For  a  mythical  fear  that  a  move  In  this  di- 
rection would  lead  to  another  armageddon. 
It  has  sought  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  In 
central  Europe  and  keep  West  Germany  as 
its  client  state,  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  which  lie  in  the  storehouse  of  the  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  chancellor,  Willy 
Brandt  included,  could  make  the  bid  for 
a  break  from  the  standards  set  by  the  victor 
nations  and  emerge  as  a  true  leader  of  the 
German  people  In  a  world  where  those  stand- 
ards. In  view  of  new  power  confrontations, 
have  become  Irrelevant  and  obsolete. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  spy  scandal 
was  merely  an  excuse  for  Willy  Brandt's  res- 
ignation. Besides  the  domestic  unrest  which 
he  was  unable  to  quell,  his  much-boasted 
"Ostpollttk,"  which  virtually  represented  a 
shameful  surrender  of  the  principle  of  a 
united  Germany,  had  suffered  serious  set- 
backs. In  fact,  this  failure  has  come  as  a 
boon  to  the  German  people  Inasmuch  as  It 
means  that  the  Idea  of  unification  can  still 
be  retrieved  and  hard-line  bargaining  with 
the  Communists  can  still  be  carried  on. 

In  Willy  Brandt's  departure,  history  has 
once  again  spoken  for  the  German  people. 
Will  the  new  leadership  act  up  to  the 
message? 


June  13,  197 It 


CONSTRUCTION  LAYOFFS  HIT  4,000 
IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  headlines  of  the  Miami  News 
read,  "Construction  Layoffs  Hit  4,000 
Here."  This  afternoon,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  also  re- 
ported out  its  omnibus  housing  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  15361. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  committee's 
final  proposal.  However,  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  address  itself  to  the  urgent 
situation  outlined  in  the  Miami  News  ar- 
ticle which  appears  below: 

(Prom  the  Miami  News,  June  13,  1974] 

CONSTRUCTION     LAYOFFS    HlT    4,000     HERE 

(By  Alan  Gersten) 

Unemplojrment  is  becoming  widespread  in 
Dade  County's  construction  Industry,  hard 
hit  by  material  shortages  and  high  interest 
rates  that  are  driving  away  potential  buyers. 

Officials  now  estimate  that  since  Jan.  1 
about  4,000  or  10  per  cent  of  construction 
workers  In  the  area  have  been  laid  off.  Not 
since  the  esu-ly  19605  has  the  outlook  been 
so  bleak. 

With  the  average  carpenter,  plumber  or 
block  mason  making  $15,000,  that  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  payroll  for  Dade  County  of  $60 
million  If  the  4,000  remain  out  of  work  for  a 
year. 

"There  have  been  considerable  layoffs  and 
nearly  every  builder  and  developer  has  been 
affected,"  declared  William  Safreed,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Builders  Association  of 
South  Florida. 

He  said  the  Jobless  problem  has  accelerated ' 
In  the  last  few  months  because  of  the  tight 
money  situation,  which  hsis  forced  developers 
to  curtail,  delay  or  cancel  new  ventures. 

It's  estimated  that  new  construction  is 
down  by  25  per  cent.  Moreover,  unsold  con- 
domlnimums  now  number  between  6,000 
and   6,000 — and   a  considerable   number   of 


townhousies  and  single-family  homes  are 
vacant. 

The  main  problem,  as  most  builders  see  it, 
Is  a  lack  of  money  to  build  or  bviy.  Savings 
and  loan  associations  lack  funds  to  make 
mortgage  loans  because  customers  are  with- 
drawing their  money  to  invent  in  high  in- 
terest-bearing securities.  ; 

"A  year  ago  you  could  sell  anything  In 
single-family  homes  and  townhouses.  Now 
buyers  are  not  Interested  In  paying  9.5  per- 
cent Interest  plus  closing  costs  on  a  home," 
Safreed  explained. 

A  lot  of  the  large  building  developments 
in  Dade  are  having  problems  building  and 
selling  units,  Safreed  said.  "I  don't  like  what 
I  hear  from  the  builders  and  developers." 

Leonard  Miller,  president  of  Lennar  Corp., 
said  there  have  been  no  layoffs  at  his  Arm 
but  he  has  not  been  hiring,  either.  He  felt 
his  situation  was  somewhat  different  because 
Lennar  was  involved  in  FHA  and  VA  financ- 
ing, which  relies  on  government  financing 
and  not  S&L  money. 

Miller  said  the  firm  also  had  "long  rela- 
tionships" with  S&Ls  and  had  its  own  mort- 
gage affiliate  to  help  it  obtain  financing.  But 
he  did  admit  that  the  high  Interest  rates 
"have  slowed  the  recovery  of  housing." 

Nationally,  housing  starts — homes  and 
apartments — In  the  first  four  months  of 
1974  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.6  million,  or 
30  percent  below  the  rate  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.  Some  experts  predict  a  1.6 
million  rate  will  be  the  level  for  all  of  1974. 

The  last  time  housing  starts  for  a  full 
year  dropped  that  low  was  1970  when  they 
totaled  1.4  million. 

In  Dade,  new  housing  permits  from  Janu- 
ary through  April  were  off  22  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  First  Federal 
reported  Monday  in  an  economic  analysis. 
The  report  also  said  sales  of  both  new  and 
used  housing  has  dropped — off  10.1  percent 
in  Dade  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  another  Dade  builder,  Sam 
Jennings,  said  the  layoffs  "must  be  taking 
place."  However,  his  firm  hsis  two  new  large 
projects — in  Cutler  Ridge  and  Dadeland — 
and  now  needs  30  more  employes. 

H.  V.  Green,  who  runs  a  construction  com- 
pany bearing  his  name,  said  in  recent  months 
he  has  been  forced  to  lay  off  six  to  seven 
permanent  office  workers,  or  20  p>ercent  of 
his  staff,  and  50  to  60  carpenters,  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  workers  hired  to  do  specific 
building  projects. 

"The  demand  Is  still  there,"  Green  con- 
tended. "It's  jtist  the  money  situation  and 
that  people  have  no  confidence  about  things 
in  general." 

George  Berlin,  vice  president  of  the  Aven- 
tura  development  in  North  Dade,  said  there 
have  been  no  layoffs  recently,  but  sales  are 
about  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Most  Industry  observers  don't  expect  any 
relief  until  probably  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then,  hopefully.  Inflation  will  cease,  the  fed- 
eral government  will  put  more  money  Into 
the  banking  system  and  interest  rates  will 
fall. 

By  then,  however,  Safreed  predicts  that 
some  of  Dade's  smaller  builders  will  be  out 
of  business.  "The  large,  strong  companies  will 
be  the  ones  able  to  survive,  partly  because 
they  are  cutting  back  now  on  everything,"  he 
said.  "But  many  of  the  little  guys  will  fall  by 
the  wayside." 


SOUTH  TEXAS  FAMILY  FACES 
NEW  CHALLENGE 
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Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cattlemen  of  the  United  States  are  up 
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against  a  tough  situation.  Tumbling 
prices  for  their  meat,  rising  costs  of 
everything  they  buy,  and  heavy  imports 
of  meat  products  threaten  many  of  them 
with  economic  disaster. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  recent  years  about  cattle  ranches 
as  tax  shelters,  but  the  kind  of  ranches  I 
am  talking  about  are  working  operations 
where  the  owners  hope  to  make  a  profit. 
In  fact,  they  have  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  in  order  to  keep  going.  Tax  shelters 
are  not  their  objective. 

These  cattlemen  are  a  tough  and  in- 
dependent breed.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Joui-nal  contained  a  story 
about  a  ranching  family  in  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  ray  colleagues.  The  McAllen 
Ranch  has  been  in  operation  in  South 
Texas  since  the  late  18th  century.  I  know 
the  McAllens,  father  and  son.  They  are 
the  kind  of  sturdy,  determined  people 
who  built  the  great  Southwest  of  the 
United  States.  Their  story  is  an  inspiring 
one  and  I  present  it  here  with  pride: 
Riding  It  Out — Cattle-Price  Pinch  Is  One 

More  Challenge  For  McAllen  Family 

(By  Mike  Tharp) 

The  McAllen  Ranch,  Texas. — The  odds  are 
that  Jim  McAllen  will  survive  the  current 
economic  crvnich  in  the  cattle  industry  with 
the  same  gritty  self-reliance  that  has  enabled 
him  and  his  ancestors  to  ranch  this  semi- 
tropical  South  Texas  land  since  the  late  18th 
Century. 

The  McAllens  have  withstood  attacks  by 
bandits  and  rustlers  and  made  It  through 
droughts,  depressions,  hurricanes  and  epi- 
demics of  cattle  diseases.  Like  other  West- 
ern cattlemen,  they  are  fiercely  independent 
and  they  treasure  their  traditions  proudly. 
Jim  McAllen,  who  at  age  36  runs  the  70,000- 
acre  ranch  with  his  62-year-old  father,  has 
modernized  operations  considerably.  But  by 
breeding  and  Inclination  he  remains  a  cow- 
boy who  knows  that  life  on  a  cattle  ranch 
still  demands  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the 
instincts  of  a  gambler  and  more  than  a  little 
luck. 

Last  year  aX\  this  resulted  In  record  profits 
for  cattlemen,  but  this  year  Mr.  McAllen 
and  other  ranchers  are  being  squeezed  by 
rising  costs  and  falling  cattle  prices.  Costs 
of  things  that  ranchers  buy  have  risen  15'o 
above  last  year,  and  one  expert  estimates 
that  keeping  a  cow  or  raising  a  calf  for  a 
year  now  costs  about  $190,  up  from  $135  to 
$145  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  prices  Mr.  McAllen  gets  for 
the  cattle  he  ships  to  feedlot  operators  for 
fattening  have  dropped.  When  price  ceilings 
on  live  cattle  were  lifted  last  September,  he 
held  btick  some  calves  for  six  months  in 
hopes  that  prices  would  improve.  Eventually, 
he  sold  them  for  $249  each,  $10  less  than  the 
price  allowed — and  paid — under  the  price 
ceiling.  Last  week,  his  csdves  (which  weigh 
about  500  pounds  each)  brought  $140.  "We're 
getting  now  what  we  got  10  years  ago,"  be 
says. 

BYPASSING  BEEF 

The  prices  are  falling  largely  because  of 
consumer  reluctance  to  buy  beef.  Per  capita 
consumption  dropped  to  1 10  pounds  last  year 
from  a  record  116  pounds  in  1972.  Though 
organized  boycotts  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
style,  housewives  continue  to  bypass  the 
beef. 

"We  haven't  seen  this  kind  of  reluctance 
this  century,"  says  David  Stroud,  president 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
a  trade  group. 

All  sorts  of  dire  warnings  are  being  made 
as  a  result  of  this  squeeze — that  the  cattle 
Industry  will  go  bankrupt,  that  production 
is  being  cut  btick  and  so  less  beef  will  be 
available  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  so  forth. 
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As  evidence,  the  doomsayera  cite  the  fact 
that  In  May  10%  fewer  cattle  were  put  on 
feed  than  in  the  year-ago  month.  Even  fewer 
will  b©  fattened  unless  prices  go  up,  they 
warn,  urging  that  the  government  restrict 
meat  Imports.  (Yesterday,  prices  fell  again 
on  the  nation's  wholesale  markets;  see  story 
on  page  38.) 

But  cow-calf  operators  such  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen are  the  key  link  in  the  production 
chain  that  moves  a  calf  from  the  open  range 
to  the  supper  table.  The  feedlot  operator, 
the  meat  packer,  the  purveyor  and  the  re- 
tailer are  all  important,  but  the  rancher 
determines  the  supply  of  cattle  that  Is  ulti- 
mately available  to  consumers. 
"bred  into  us" 

Mr.  McAllen  says  he  can't  afford  to  cut 
back  his  herds.  "The  land  has  got  to  pro- 
duce," he  explains.  "If  we  were  speculators 
or  weekend  ranchers,  we  could  sell  out.  But 
when  bankers,  doctors  and  lawyers  start 
folding  up  their  investment  ranches,  It  ava- 
lanches down  on  real  ranchers."  They  ap- 
parently are  responding  much  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen; The  Agriculture  Department  forecasts 
another  increase  in  the  nation's  beef  this 
year— a  12''=  rise  to  130  million  head. 

"The  more  we  produce,  the  more  we  want 
to  produce,"  Mr.  McAllen  says.  "It's  kind  of 
bred  Into  us.  If  the  government  would  leave 
us  alone,  we'd  produce  what  It  wants.  We 
don't  want  to  be  controlled  by  anybody,  and 
we  don't  like  agricultural  products  being 
used  as  a  pawn  in  international  deals." 
Predictably,  Mr.  McAllen  is  in  favor  of  re- 
strictions on  imported  beef.  "We're  the  peo- 
ple tliat  made  the  country — not  the  for- 
eigners— and  you  should  think  of  the  home 
folks  first." 

Such  bristling  don't-tread-on-me  attitudes 
are  common  among  ranchers.  "Cattlemen 
have  always  been  able  to  weather  the  storm, 
but  I  don't  think  they've  seen  a  storm  like 
this — at  least,  not  In  the  last  two  decades," 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  economist  says. 

But  Mr.  McAllen  is  confident  that  the 
ranch  will  come  through  these  hard  times  as 
it  has  endured  others  for  generations.  "No 
other  Industry  can  suffer  a  one-third  loss  In  a 
year  and  still  operate,"  he  says.  He  recog- 
nizes, though,  that  ranchers  have  image  prob- 
lems with  both  politicians  and  consumers. 

"The  housewife  at  the  meat  counter  prob- 
ably thinks  the  rancher  made  hla  money 
overnight  and  drives  around  in  a  Rolls 
Royce  with  steer  horns  on  the  hood,"  he  says. 
"Actually,  I'm  a  welder,  mechanic,  electri- 
cian, plumber,  a  helluva  good  windmill  re- 
pairman— and  last,  I'm  a  cowboy." 

He  spends  more  time  In  his  air-condi- 
tioned, radio-equipped  pickup  truck  than  in 
the  saddle.  Vnd  wields  a  welding  torch  as 
often  as  a  lariat.  But  like  the  cowboys  of  a 
hundred  yeai's  ago,  his  workdays  stretch  from 
dawn  to  dusk. 

One  recent  morning,  he  arose  as  usual  at 
six  o'clock.  By  seven,  he  was  swallowing  a 
second  cup  of  coffee  and  calling  his  father 
on  the  two-way  radio  In  his  office  to  ask  If  a 
certain  section  oJ  fence  would  be  repaired 
that  day.  Then  he  drove  his  1974  truck 
throxigh  several  pastures  to  check  on  wind- 
mills and  water  tanks. 

East  of  a  saltwater  lake,  he  fiushed  two 
coyotes  from  their  daylight  lair.  He  grabbed 
a  loaded  rifle  from  the  seat  next  to  him  and 
fired  two  shots,  but  the  coyotes  disappeared 
over  a  ridge  Into  thick  stands  of  mesqulte. 
"The  next  shot's  yours."  he  Said  with  a  grin 
to  a  visitor  In  the  pickup  cab. 

The  water-supply  sur\'ey  took  until  lunch 
time,  which  is  to  say  until  1  p.m.  Mr.  Mc- 
AUen's  father.  Argyle  A.  McAllen,  refuses  to 
set  his  watch  to  daylight  saving  time,  so 
everybody  on  the  McAllen  ranch  eats  lunch 
an  hour  later  than  the  hands  on  other 
ranches.  ("The  cows  aren't  on  daylight  sav- 
ing, so  why  should  we  be?"  Mr.  McAllen's 
father  says.)  Mr.  McAllen,  his  father  and 
their  Mexican -American  hands  share  a 
lunch  of  meat  and  beans,  served  on  tin  plates 
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stamped  with  the  McAllen  brand,  a  "rolling" 
S  M  (after  Salome,  Mr.  McAllen's  great- 
grandmother  1 . 

After  lunch,  he  continued  to  drive  to  his 
outlying  herds.  Like  most  ranchers,  he  doesn't 
like  to  reveal  exactly  how  many  animals  he 
has  on  the  ranch.  He  does  admit  to  having 
4,000  cows,  plus  bulls  and  yearlings.  The 
average  calf  crop  runs  85%  to  90%  of  the 
cows  (about  3.800  calves)  in  the  December- 
March  calving  season. 

As  he  drove,  the  blue-eyed,  sandy-haired 
rancher  looked  for  the  telltale  signs  of  screw - 
worm  wounds,  observed  which  cows  are  about 
to  give  birth  and.  once,  herded  a  bull  from 
one  pasture  to  another  with  the  pickup. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  McAllen  drove  to 
nearby  Reynosa,  Mexico,  to  buy  cowboy  gear 
for  his  ranch  hands.  While  he  and  the  pro- 
prietor haggled  amiably  in  Spanish  over  the 
price,  Mr.  McAllen  examined  each  of  the  10 
pairs  of  chaps  he  wanted  to  buy.  They  set- 
tled on  $56  a  pair,  compared  with  $33  a  year 
ago.  (Chaps  of  similar  quality  would  cost 
about  $75  in  the  U.S.,  he  says.) 

"HE'S    GOT    TO    MAKE    A    LIVING" 

He  winced  as  he  fingered  the  bill  of  sale. 
■He  showed  me  his  cost  and  asked  if  he 
could  make  $8  a  pair,'"  Mr.  McAllen  said. 
"He's  got  to  make  a  living,  too." 

Mr.  McAllen  spent  that  afternoon  behind 
shaded  goggles  welding  a  lock  piece  onto  a 
gate.  A  sudden  rain  blew  in  from  the  south, 
craterlng  the  red  earth  and  driving  several 
uncorraled  horses  beneath  mesqulte  trees. 
As  sparks  sputtered  from  the  welding  torch, 
Mr.  McAllen  said;  "My  dad  used  to  be  a  lit- 
tle leery  about  all  the  newfangled  stuff  I 
was  doing.  TTien  I  built  this  barn  we're 
standing  in  and  he  got  Interested  pretty 
quick." 

Tne  ranch  has  about  130  horses  that  are 
used  by  the  eight  ranch  hands  to  patrol  the 
herds.  Because  their  acreage  Is  spread  over 
three  separated  parcels  of  rolling  range- 
land,  the  McAllens  usually  load  horses  and 
riders  Into  trailers  and  tow  them  miles  from 
the  ranch  headquarters  before  deploying  the 
cowboys  among  the  cattle.  Besides  working 
the  cattle,  the  cowboys  have  fences  to 
mend,  windmills  to  maintain,  pens  to  build, 
briish  to  clear,  foraging  grass  to  plant,  and 
wells  and  waterways  to  dig. 

More  than  ranching  goes  on  at  the  Mc- 
Allen ranch.  Nine  years  ago  the  first  of  now 
numerous  natural-gas  wells  was  drilled  on 
the  property.  In  the  fall,  wealthy  deer  and 
quail  hunters  (Including  such  celebrities  as 
Blng  Crosby  and  Phil  Harris)  lease  portions 
of  the  ranch  and  go  hunting  from  comforta- 
ble, well-outfitted  mobile  homes. 

THE  RANCHER  BUrS  HIS  BEEP 

Mr.  McAllen  and  his  pretty,  blonde  wife 
Frances  regularly  entertain  friends  and 
nelghtx)rs  In  their  rambling  Spanish-style 
home  (which  is  the  main  house  of  the  ranch, 
located  a  few  hundred  feet  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen's father's  home).  The  single-story 
house,  made  from  white  clay  blocks  and 
topped  with  red  tiles,  is  surrounded  by  a 
three-foot  limestone  fence  to  keep  out  rattle- 
snakes. 

During  one  recent  barbecue,  Mr.  McAllen 
confessed  that  "we  buy  most  of  our  own 
beef."  Holding  up  a  thick,  well-marbled 
steak,  he  adds:  "We  eovUda't  afford  to  raise 
beef  like  this."  That's  because  It  would  take 
weeks  of  fattening  on  g^ain  in  a  feed  lot.  He 
thinks,  though,  that  more  people  will  begin 
buying  grass-fed  rather  than  grain-fed  beef 
because  costs  and  prices  would  be  lower  all 
ilcng  the  line  from  rancher  to  housewife. 
Grass-fed  beef  doesn't  taste  as  good,  he  con- 
cedes, 'but  the  consumer  wants  cheaper 
beef  " 

When  he's  not  worrying  about  economics. 
Mr.  McAllen  devotes  his  time  to  professional 
and  personal  interests.  He  is  en  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association,  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley    Ballet    Foundatloa   and   the    county 
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historical  society.  He  also  paints 
h8«  collected  a  wide  variety  o: 
ranging  from  arrowheads  to  an 
He  Is  something  of  an  inventor. 
devised  a  multUock  gate  and  a 
allows  only  bulls,  not  cows,  to 
feed. 

Mr.   McAllen   grew   up   on   the 
tended  schools  35  miles  away   ir 
and  won  several  Future  Farmers 
cattle    contests.    After    spending 
Te.xas    A    &    M    University    CI 
school,"   he   says),   he  leased   a 
from  his  uncle  and  ran  it  for  1 
1969  he  entered  a  partnership  wit 
er  and  two  aunts,  whose  combini 
now  make  up  the  McAllen  ranch 

The  ranching  heritage  of  the 
strong.   Originally,   the  land   was 
Spanish   grant  to  a  direct 
Allen    in    1791.   Several   general 
Aliens  and  their  relatives  by  blooc 
riage  have  ranched  it  since  then 
of    McAllen.    some    40    miles 
ranch,    is    named    after    Jim's 
father.)     Many    of    the 
hands  who  have  worked  with  th 
were  born  on  the  ranch  and  live* 
here. 

Together,    the   owners   and    w 
defended  the  ranch  against  all 
lamitles.   mcluding   a   1915  raid 
Villa's  bandits.  Bullet  scars  are  s 
above  a  doorway  and  in  the  seat  o 
chair  in  the  elder  Mr.  McAUens 
inged  home. 

When    he    was   25,    Jim   McAUeh 
Frances,    an    Edinburg    native 
English   at   Southern   Methodist 
"I  thought  sure  I'd  wind  up  in 
says  with  a  laugh,  "but  Jimmie  y 
to  come  back  home,  so  I  did 
three  daughters  aged  10,  nine  an 
a  I5-month-old  son,  James  Jr. 

"I'd  like  to  see  James  become  a 
Mr.  McAllen  says,  "but  I  won't 
I'll  leave  it  up  to  him." 

Young  James  will   grow  up 
his  father's  ofBce  wall  a  leather 
rsinch   that   bears   a   legend   of   t 
history  and  concludes:   "That  yoi 
may  carry  on  where  we  left  oflf 
more." 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
has  violated  the  Paris  peace 
requesting  funds  to  modernize 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  pro\^de 
with  technically  superior 
replacements  of  projected 
war. 

According  to  the  Paris 
ment  lost  or  destroyed  military 
ment  can  be  replaced  on  a  1 
and  must  be  "of  the  same 
istic  and  properties."  Equipmeiit 
replaced  if  it  has  been 
damaged,   worn  out,  or  used 
the  cease-fire,"  the  treaty  says. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    year's 
budget  contains  funds  for  replacement 
equipment   that  is  clearly  superior 
weapons  currently  held  by 
regime,  and  for  the  modernisation 
other  equipment. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    year's 
budget  contains  two  possible  vio^tions 
the  Paris  peace  accord  and  two 
violations.  Among  the  possible 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  $85.4  million  for  28  F-5F  tactical 
fighters  being  used  to  modernize  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  by  replacing 
old  F-5A's  with  the  technically  superior 
F-5F. 

Another  possible  violation  is  the  pur- 
chase of  four  C-130  aircraft  at  a  cost  of 
$20.3  million.  The  possibility  exists  that 
the  treaty  may  be  violated  if  the  United 
States  replaces  small  C-7  aircraft  with 
the  C-130's.  The  Pentagon  projects  the 
loss  of  two  South  Vietnamese  C-130's 
and  two  C-7's.  The  United  States  still 
does  have  32  C-7's  in  its  Reserve  force, 
but  if  the  United  States  sent  the  C-130's 
to  replace  the  lost  C-7s,  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

There  are  also  two  clear-cut  violations 
of  the  treaty.  The  request  for  $15.7  mil- 
lion for  29  A-37B  fighters,  will  be  used, 
in  part,  to  replace  old  propeller-driven, 
single  engine  A-ls.  The  A-37B  has  twin- 
jet  engines  and  is  a  more  accurate  fighter 
than  the  A-1  because  of  superior  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Also,  $6.5  million  is 
contained  in  the  budget  to  modify  four 
transport  aircraft  converting  them  into 
so-called  gunships  which  are  attack 
aircraft  rather  than  transports.  This 
modernization  also  clearly  violates  the 
treaty. 

Modernizing  South  Vietnamese  air- 
craft or  replacing  old  planes  with  su- 
perior aircraft  is  a  blatant  and  clear 
violation  of  treaty.  Some  of  these  air- 
craft will  not  be  of  the  same  character- 
istic and  properties  as  the  aii'craft  they 
are  replacing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  other  side  may  not  have  violated  the 
treaty  in  some  instances,  but  that  does 
not  constitute  any  justification  for  the 
United  States  to  so  blatantly  ignore  this 
agreement. 

In  addition,  it  is  absurd  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  approve  ftmds  for  projected 
future  losses  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
This  appropriation  assumes  that  the  war 
will  continue  imabated  for  the  next  2 
years.  When  losses  occur  then  the  United 
States  can  replace,  according  to  the 
treaty,  on  a  1-for-l  basis.  Approving  the 
funds  now  is  unnecessary  and  only  fur- 
ther bloats  the  Pentagon's  already  over- 
sized budget. 
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OF  PRESIDENTS  AND  PRECEDENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Im- 
peachment has  seemed  imthinkable  for 
previous  Presidents,  but  now  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  reality.  Will  an  Impeachment 
this  year  harm  future  Presidents?  This 
question  is  asked  by  Mr.  William  Safire 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  insert  his  very 
interesting  article  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Or   Presidents   and    Precedents 

•Washington. — Of  the  11  American  Presi- 
dents who  left  o£Sce  during  this  century,  10 
left  either  feet  first  or  with  their  political 
reputations  ruined. 

violations.  Among  the  possible  violations 
Let  us  count  the  ways.  McKlnley  was  as- 
sassinated.  Theodore  Roosevelt   turned  his 


office  over  to  William  Howard  Taft,  then  ran 
against  him,  and  both  were  trounced.  Wilson 
collapsed,  and  Harding  died  in  office. 

Coolidge  chose  not  to  run  again.  Hoover 
was  beaten,  FYanklin  Roosevelt  died.  Truman 
was  too  unpopular  to  run  again,  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  and  Johnson,  like  Truman,  knew 
he  had  had  enough. 

Only  Elsenhower  escaped  the  White  Hou?e 
alive  and  with  his  reputation  intact,  after 
serving  as  long  as  the  Constitution  allowed. 

As  this  depressing  review  shows,  most 
American  Presidents  close  out  their  political 
careers  in  three  ways :  by  dying  or  being  mur- 
dered, by  being  defeated,  or  by  abdicating — 
refusing  to  run  again,  usually  because  they 
knew  they  would  lose. 

To  these  three  means  of  ending  political 
service,  we  are  now  in  danger  of  adding  a 
fourth  and  fifth:  impeachment  and  Its  in- 
evitable companion,  forced  resignation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  grab  for  tyranny,  we 
do  not  need  these  extra  ways  of  wearing  or 
striking  down  our  elected  leaders.  The  eight- 
year  tenure  of  a  President — one  fixed  term, 
with  the  likelihood  of  one  more — already  has 
too  many  ways  of  being  truncated  without 
the  addition  of  "quit  or  be  fired." 

For  argument's  sake,  set  aside  feelings 
about  Richard  Nixon's  tax  conduct  or  lack 
of  moral  outrage  at  Watergate.  Consider  the 
consequences  to  our  form  of  government  of 
impeachment  for  anything  other  than  an  in- 
disputably "high"  crime  like  treason. 

If  there  had  been  the  precedent  of  suc- 
cessful Impeachment,  surely  there  would 
have  been  a  serious  move  to  impeach  Her- 
bert Hoover  during  the  Depression.  If  im- 
peachment had  been  a  usable  weapon  in  a 
political  opposition's  arsenal,  the  "mess  In 
Washington"  of  the  Truman  years  combined 
with  the  firing  of  Gen.  MacArthur  would 
have  led  to  some  congressional  action  on  the 
demand,  voiced  then  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
but  not  taken  seriously,  to  impeach  the  Pres- 
ident. 

If  there  had  been  a  removal -for-office 
precedent,  the  segregationists  who  displayed 
bumper  stickers  reading  "Impeach  Earl 
Warren"  in  the  '50s  would  not  have  been  dis- 
missed as  kooks  demanding  the  Impossible, 
but  as  a  minority  whose  representatives  were 
capable  of  making  a  serious  move  to  bring 
down  a  chief  Justice. 

And  If  Impeachment  were  a  lively  possi- 
bility with  a  recent  precedent,  certainly  there 
would  have  been  a  move  in  the  mld-'60s  to 
impeach  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  would  not  have 
succeeded,  but  the  headline-making  bills 
would  have  been  dropped  In  the  hopper,  the 
dissenters  would  have  had  the  rallying  point 
of  specific  action,  and  the  President  would 
have  been  even  more  hamstrung  than  he  was. 

Once  a  political  weapon  moves  from  a 
remote  paper  proposition  to  a  device  that  has 
once  worked.  Its  use  will  be  invoked  again 
and  again.  Perhaps  not  successfully;  but  the 
potential  of  Imepachment  would  add  to  the 
pressure  to  resign  on  legislative  "votes  of 
confidence,"  and  a  President  whose  popu- 
larity is  a  diminishing  asset — like  most  of 
this  century's  dozen — will  be  forced  to  cam- 
paign continually  rather  than  govern. 

Each  Congressman  voting  on  Impeach- 
ment now  should  put  himself  In  the  shoes 
of  one  of  the  next  dozen  Presidents  who 
would  serve  under  the  direct  threat  of  re- 
call. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  a  successful  im- 
peachment now  would  lead  to  a  rash  of 
successful  Impeachments  In  the  future;  I 
do  suggest  that  there  will  be  no  putting  the 
impeachment  genie  back  in  the  bottle  once 
it  has  done  its  thing.  By  turning  the  un- 
thinkable into  the  quite  possible,  we  Intro- 
duce a  new  and  weakening  element  Into  our 
political  affairs.  Is  it  worth  It? 

Most  people  now  talking  for  publication 
say  yes,  it  would  be  worth  It.  But  others, 
including  a  number  of  congressmen,  are  not 
talking  for  publication.  They  are  weighing 
dangers,  and  many — who  are  neither  soph- 
ists   nor    blind   loyalists — believe    the   pre- 
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sumed  danger  to  the  republic  of  not  Impeach- 
ing Richard  Nixon  Is  outweighed  by  the  real 
danger  of  laying  the  knife  of  impeachment 
on  the  stage  of  every  future  Presidential 
drama. 


REVENUE  SHARINGS  HIDDEN  COSTS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  fast  approaching,  and 
with  another  massive  payment  of  so- 
called  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds 
about  to  be  doled  out  to  some  38,000  State 
and  local  governments,  I  believe  it  is  fit- 
ting that  I  release  a  report  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  showing  some 
startling  and  expensive  facts  about  this 
program. 

At  my  request  the  GAO  took  a  close 
look  at  what  was  done  with  the  reve- 
nue-sharing money  received  by  all  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
50  coimties  and  cities  receiving  the  larg- 
est amounts  of  funds  under  this  program 
during  the  first  18  months  of  its  life. 

The  GAO  found  that  as  of  June  30, 
1973 — 1  year  ago — these  151  governments 
had  been  so  ill-prepared  to  use  these 
ftmds  that  they  had  invested  74  percent 
of  them,  a  total  of  $2.8  billion. 

These  investments  earned  the  151 
State  and  local  governments  a  total  of 
$76.4  million  in  interest.  Of  this  total,  the 
GAO  estimated  that  $17.9  million  in  In- 
terest was  earned  from  investing  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  took  a  double  beating.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  not  only  took  their 
money  away  from  them  initially  and, 
after  the  Washington  buieaucrats  si- 
phoned off  part  of  it,  gave  it  back  to  them 
in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing;  but  these 
same  taxpayers  had  to  shell  out  nearly 
$18  million  more  in  interest  payments  be- 
cause their  local  governments  reinvested 
this  money  in  Federal  notes  or  bonds. 

I  said  at  the  time  this  ill-conceived  pro- 
gram was  proposed  that  the  nearly  bank- 
rupt Federal  Government  was  the  last 
entity  on  this  Earth  that  had  revenue  to 
share.  The  GAO  report  clearly  demon- 
strates that  revenue  sharing  has  done 
nothing  but  worsen  the  already  pitiful 
state  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  very  least  Congress  should 
amend  the  legislation  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  from,  in  effect,  being 
taxed  twice  on  one  program,  as  is  the 
case  here. 

I  include  the  GAO  report  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Gross:  As  agreed  with  your  office, 
we  contacted  the  50  State  governments,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  50  counties  and 
50  cities  that  received  the  largest  amounts 
of  revenue  sharing  funds  through  June  30, 
1973.  For  each  of  the  151  governments,  we 
ootained  or  estimated  the  interest  earned  on 
revenue  sharing  funds  through  June  30,  1973, 
aud,  when  possible,  we  identified  the  interest 
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earned  on  funds  invested  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment  obligations. 

Tlie  Revenue  Sharing  Act  was  enacted  on 
October  20,  1972,  but  provided  for  payments 
covering  a  retroactive  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  The  first  payment  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1972,  was  made 
on  December  11,  1972,  and  the  second  pay- 
ment for  the  period  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  was  made  on  January  8,  1973. 
The  act  provides  that  subsequent  payments 
be  made  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  not 
later  than  5  days  after  the  close  of  each 
quarter.  Quarterly  payments  began  with  the 
April  1973  payment. 

Section  123(a)  of  the  act  provides  that  a 
recipient  government  must  use  its  revenue 
sharing  funds  and  any  interest  earned  on 
them  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  This  Indicates  that 
the  Congress  anticipated  that  recipient  gov- 
ernments could  invest  the  funds  and  earn 
interest  on  them. 

Department  of  the  Treasury  regulations 
require  a  recipient  government  to  use,  obli- 
gate, or  appropriate  funds  within  2  years 
after  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the 
funds  were  received.  Because  the  time  be- 
tween obligation  or  appropriation  and  dis- 
bursement varies  considerably,  revenue 
sharing  funds  could  remain  invested  beyond 
2   years.   The   regulations  also  provide  that 
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the  period  In  which  the  funds  mint  be  used, 
obligated,  or  appropriated  can  be  extended 
with  the  Department's  approval.  Thus  it  is 
possible  that  th©  funds  could  be  invested 
for  even  longer  periods. 

estimated  interest  earned  by  the 
governments 

Through  June  30,  1973,  the  151  govern- 
ments received  about  $3.8  billion  In  revenue 
sharing  funds,  or  about  58  percent  of  the 
$6.6  billion  distributed  to  all  38,000 
governments. 

At  June  30,  1973,  about  $2.8  billion,  or  74 
percent,  of  the  funds  received  by  the  151 
governments  was  Invested.  Investment  prac- 
tices varied  considerably.  Some  governments 
placed  all  their  revenue  sharing  funds  in  a 
single  type  of  investment,  such  as  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bills  or  bank  certificates  of  deposit: 
others  placed  their  funds  in  several  different 
types  of  investments;  and  others  commingled 
their  revenue  sharing  funds  with  other 
funds  in  a  common  Investment  pool. 

Through  June  30.  1973,  the  151  govern- 
ments had  earned  an  estimated  $76.4  million 
in  interest  on  the  funds.  Of  this  total,  an 
estimated  $17.9  million  was  earned  from  in- 
vesting in  Federal  Government  obligations. 

Detailed  data  on  the  funds  invested  and 
the  interest  earned  on  them  is  shown  in  the 
enclosures.  The  following  table  summarizes 
that  data. 


REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS  RECEIVED  AND  INVESTED  AND  INTEREST  EARNED  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973 

lOollar  amounts  In  millions) 


Governments 

Funds 
received 

Funds 
invested 

Estimated  interest  earned  frotr 

— 

Type 

Number 

Federal 
obligations 

Other  in- 
vestments 1 

Total 

States  and  District  of  Columbit. 

51 

V.  257.  6 
544.7 
982.6 

SI. 914.9 
441.2 
416.9 

J11.7 
2.9 
3.3 

$38.1 
10.1 
10.3 

$49.8 
13.0 
13.6 

Counties 

Cities 

50 
50 

Total ---- 

151 

3,784.9 

2,773.0 

17.9 

58.5 

76.4 

>  Consisted  primarily  of  certificates  of  deposit,  time  deposits,  commercial  paper,  and  repurchase  agreements. 


estimated  interest  cost  to  the  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

When  Federal  receipts  are  insufficient  to 
meet  expenditures,  the  difference  is  obtained 
through  borrowing;  when  receipts  exceed  ex- 
penditures, outstanding  debt  can  be  reduced. 
Thus,  advajicing  funds  to  organizations  out- 
side the  Government  before  they  are  needed 
either  unnecessarily  increases  borrowings  or 
decreases  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  debt 
level  and  thereby  increases  Interest  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Because  almost  all  of  the  151  governments 
had  invested  revenue  sharing  funds,  they 
apparently  received  the  funds  before  needed 
or  before  they  were  prepared  to  spend  the 
funds.  The  funds  which  were  not  invested 
in  Federal  obligations  typically  were  placed 
in  low-risk  investments  which  have  Interest 
rates  that  are  reasonably  comparable  to  the 
rates  of  Federal  obligations.  Therefore,  the 
Interest  earned  by  the  governments  can  be 
used  as  an  approximation  of  the  Interest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  through 
June  30,  1973,  as  a  result  of  early  advance- 
ment of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

POLICY  FOR  ADVANCING  CASH  TO  FINANCE 
FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

The  Federal  policy  for  financing  grants 
and  other  programs  is  to  avoid  premature 
advances  of  funds  to  organizations  outside 
the  Government.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury Circular  No.  1075  states  that  advancing 
funds  substantially  affects  Treasury  financ- 
ing costs  and  the  public  debt. 

The  circular  provides  two  methods  for  ad- 
vancing funds:  by  Treasury  check  or  letter 
of  credit.  If  funds  are  advanced  by  Treasury 
check,  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
the  program  is  required  to  schedule  the  ad- 
vances so  that  the  funds  are  available  to  the 
recipient    only    immediately    before    the    re- 


cipient disburses  them.  However,  If  the 
agency  has,  or  expects  to  have,  a  continuing 
relationship  with  a  recipient  for  at  least  1 
year  and  If  annual  advances  aggregate  more 
than  $250,000,  a  letter  of  credit  is  used. 

A  letter  of  credit  permits  a  recipient  of 
Federal  funds  to  draw  funds  for  program 
operations,  as  needed,  through  a  commercial 
bank  and  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  subject  to 
monetary  and  other  limits  established  by 
the  program  agency.  The  program  agency  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  recipient's  use 
of  the  letter  of  credit  to  insure  that  it  draws 
funds  only  when  needed  for  disbursements. 

If  tlie  payment  methods  prescribed  in  the 
circular  are  properly  implemented,  idle  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  possession  of  recipients 
are  kept  at  a  level  which  minimizes  the 
Federal  Government's  financing  costs. 

OPINION  ON  ADVANCING  REVENTTE  SHARI.NC 
FUNDS  WHEN  NEEDED  BY  RECIPIENT  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

The  Federal  policy  of  advancing  funds  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  date  the  recipient 
needs  them  does  not  apply  to  the  revenue 
shau-ing  program  under  the  existing  act.  Pri- 
marily because  of  the  flexibility  inherent  in 
revenue  sharing.  It  Is  not  possible  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  interest  savings  If  the  act 
were  amended  to  permit  a  system  of  dis- 
bursing funds  when  the  recipients  need  them. 

Under  most  Federal  aid  programs,  funds 
must  be  used  for  specific  purposes.  If  funds 
are  so  earmarked  and  il  there  are  adequate 
accounting  controls,  the  program  agency  usu- 
ally can  determine  when  funds  are  needed 
and  thereby  time  the  advance  of  funds  to 
coincide  with  the  recipient's  cash  require- 
ments. 

In  contrast,  a  ba<:lc  objective  of  revenue 
sharing  is  to  give  State  and  local  govern- 
ments wide  discretion  and  flexibility  in  de- 
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In  the  hallway  of  the  Stat 
the  officials  made  still  more 
came  the  first  of  their  conntr 
State  Department  coffee,  and 
seemed  to  Uke  It. 

But  a  reporter's  arrival  brou  ; 
picion. 

Was  the  reporter  a  newsmai 
Korean  paper?  Those  reporters  ' 
ster    (President)    Park    Chung 
guyl  "  said  one  of  the  diploma 
porter  was  not  from  a  South 
Smiles,  but  still  some  nervous 

Most   subjects   were   brushed 
controversial. 

What  did  they  think  about 
then?  In  the  present  delicate 
North  Korean  relations,  even  a 
could  be  touchy.  It  is  not  fit  for 
buds,  one  of  the  officials  admit 
choice  do  we  have'' "  That  re 
matism  that  Henry  Kissinger 
proved  of. 

At  the  South  Korean  Embass  ' 
ton.  an  official  said:  "We  have 
to  North  Koreans  at  any  inter: 
nizatlon's  meeting— aia  long  as 
ut«  to  these  technical  con 
tually   it   may   help   reduce 
Korean  Peninsula  ' 
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[From   the  Washington  Star-! 
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Blue    Skies    for    tke    Coopei|s 
Overseas 
(By  Betty  Beale) 

Once  again,  Lorraine  Cooper 
erstown    Almanac     were    rlgh ; 
weather — it  didn't  rain  Thu 
the  Coopers'  annual  garden  buf(|Bt 
the  United  States  Senate.  Is 
like  the  Hagerstown  Almanac 
many?  It  could  matter  to  th( 
cause  John  Sherman  Cooper 
go  to  Berlin  as  ambassador  If 
United  States  opens  a  diploma 
as  France   and  England  alrea(|y 
the  Berlin  Agreement. 

Senators  from  both  sides  of 
with  such  other  VIPs  as  Elliot 
new    presidential    assistant    K( 
Undersecretary  of  State  Joseph 
ambassadors  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Argentina  flocked  to  the 
some  Georgetown  house. 
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HoNECKER's   Nuix;; ; 


East     German     Communist 
Erich '  Honecker   isn't   hazardliig 
tables,  but  he  said  yesterday  h> 
son    to   delay   establishing   dip  lomatlc 
tlons  with  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  speculation 
tlons  would  be  realized  this 
man  Foreign  Ministry  officials 
ington   recently   to  discuss  an 
ambassadors. 

"The  state  of  the  dialogue  mt^es 
there  is  no  reason  for  delay,"  thp 
told  an  interviewer. 


War 


Willy  Brandt 
(By  Ranjan  Borra) 

Sir^    Willy    Brandt's    resign 
cha^ssllor  of  West  Germany  1 
indication   that   flotsam   in  thi 
politics  is  eventually  caught  uj 
of  history.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
ers  since  the  end  of  World 
to  demonstrate  any  capability 
to  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
pie  to  reunify  themselves  and 
nationalist    aspirations    that 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Third 

In  the  ideological  polarization 
perslat  despite  the  detente 
and  the  West,  the  need  for 
united  Europe  cannot  be  ove 
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and  yet.  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
that  goal  has  remained  eliLSive  largely  be- 
cause of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  West 
to  realize  the  need  for  its  e.ssential  ingredi- 
ent :  a  strong  and  nationally  united  Germany. 
For  a  mythical  fear  that  a  move  In  this  di- 
rection would  lead  to  another  armageddon, 
it  has  sought  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo  in 
central  Europe  and  keep  West  Germany  as 
its  client  state,  the  disastrous  con.sequences 
of  which  lie  in  the  storehouse  of  the  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  chancellor.  Willy 
Brandt  Included,  could  make  the  bid  for 
a  break  from  the  standards  set  by  the  victor 
nations  and  emerge  as  a  true  leader  of  the 
German  people  in  a  world  where  those  stand- 
ard?, in  view  of  new  power  confrontations, 
have  become  irrelevant  and  obsolete. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  spy  scandal 
was  merely  an  excu.se  for  Willy  Brandt's  res- 
ignation. Besides  the  domestic  unrest  which 
he  was  unable  to  quell,  his  much-boasted 
"Ostpolitlk."  which  virtually  represented  a 
shameful  surrender  of  the  principle  of  a 
united  Germany,  had  suffered  serious  set- 
backs. In  fact,  this  failure  has  come  as  a 
boon  to  the  German  people  Inasmuch  as  It 
means  that  the  Idea  of  unification  can  still 
be  retrieved  and  hard-line  bargaining  with 
the  Communists  can  still  be  carried  on. 

In  '^illy  Brandt's  departure,  history  has 
once  again  spoken  for  the  German  people. 
Will  the  new  leadership  act  up  to  the 
message? 
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CONSTRUCTION  LAYOFFS  HIT  4.000 
IN  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  headlines  of  the  Miami  News 
read,  "Construction  Layoffs  Hit  4.000 
Here."  This  afternoon,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  also  re- 
ported out  its  omnibus  housing  legisla- 
tion, H.R.  15361. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  committee's 
final  proposal.  However,  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  address  itself  to  the  urgent 
situation  outlined  in  the  Miami  News  ar- 
ticle which  appears  below: 

[FYom  the  Miami  News,  June  13,  1974] 

Construction   Layoffs   Hit  4,000  Here 
(By  Alan  Oersten) 

Unemployment  Is  becoming  widespread  In 
Dade  County's  construction  Industry,  hard 
hit  by  material  shortages  and  high  Interest 
rates  that  are  driving  away  potential  buyers. 

Officials  now  estimate  that  since  Jan.  1 
about  4.000  or  10  per  cent  of  construction 
workers  in  the  area  have  been  laid  off.  Not 
since  the  early  1960s  has  the  outlook  been 
so  bleak.  j 

With  the  average  carpenter,  plumber  or 
block  mason  making  $15,000,  that  amounts 
to  a  loss  of  payroll  for  Dade  County  of  $60 
million  If  the  4.000  remain  out  of  work  for  a 
year. 

"There  have  been  considerable  layoffs  and 
nearly  every  builder  and  developer  has  been 
affected."  declared  William  Safreed,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Builders  Association  of 
South  Florida. 

He  said  the  Jobless  problem  has  accelerated 
In  the  last  few  months  because  of  the  tight 
money  situation,  which  has  forced  developers 
to  curtail,  delay  or  cancel  new  ventures. 

It's  estimated  that  new  construction  is 
down  by  25  per  cent.  Moreover,  unsold  con- 
dominimums  now  number  between  5,000 
and   6,000 — and   a   considerable    number   of 


townhouses  and  single-family  homes  are 
vacant. 

The  main  problem,  as  most  builders  see  it, 
is  a  lack  of  money  to  build  or  buy  Savings 
and  loan  associations  lack  funds  to  make 
mortgage  loans  because  cust-omers  are  wit'n- 
drawing  their  money  to  invent  in  high  ui- 
terest -bearing  securities 

"A  year  tigo  you  could  se:i  anything  in 
single-family  homes  and  townhouses.  Now 
buyers  are  not  interested  In  paying  9  5  per- 
cent Interest  plus  closing  cos's  on  a  home." 
Safreed  explained. 

A  lot  of  the  large  bvulding  developments 
in  Dade  are  having  problems  building  and 
selling  units.  Safreed  said.  "I  don't  like  what 
I  hear  from  the  builders  and  developers." 

Leonard  Miller,  president  of  Lennar  Corp., 
said  there  have  been  no  layoffs  at  his  firm 
but  he  has  not  been  hiring,  either.  He  felt 
his  situation  was  somewhat  different  because 
Lennar  was  involved  in  FHA  and  VA  financ- 
ing, which  relies  on  government  financing 
and  not  S&L  money. 

Miller  said  the  firm  also  had  "long  rela- 
tionships" with  S&Ls  and  had  its  own  mort- 
gage affiliate  to  help  It  obtain  financing.  But 
he  did  admit  that  the  high  Interest  rates 
"have  slowed  the  recovery  of  housing." 

Nationally,  housing  starts— homes  and 
apartments — in  the  first  fovir  months  of 
1974  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.6  million,  or 
30  percent  below  the  rate  in  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier.  Some  experts  predict  a  16 
million  rate  will  be  the  level  for  all  of  1974. 

The  last  time  housing  starts  for  a  full 
year  dropped  that  low  was  1970  when  they 
totaled  1.4  million. 

In  Dade,  new  housing  permits  from  Janvi- 
ary  through  April  were  off  22  percent  over 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  First  Federal 
reported  Monday  In  an  economic  analysis. 
The  report  also  said  sales  of  both  new  and 
xised  housing  has  dropped^-off  10.1  percent 
in  Dade  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  another  Dade  builder,  Sam 
Jennings,  said  the  layoffs  "must  be  taking 
place."  However,  his  firm  has  two  new  large 
projects — In  Cutler  Ridge  and  Dadeland — 
and  now  needs  30  more  employes. 

H.  V.  Green,  who  runs  a  construction  com- 
pany bearing  his  name,  said  In  recent  months 
he  has  been  forced  to  lay  off  six  to  seven 
permanent  office  workers,  or  20  percent  of 
his  staff,  and  50  to  60  carpenters,  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  workers  hired  to  do  specific 
building  projects. 

"The  demand  is  stUl  there,"  Green  con- 
tended. "It's  Just  the  money  situation  and 
that  people  have  no  confidence  about  things 
In  general." 

George  Berlin,  vice  president  of  the  Aven- 
tura  development  in  North  Dade,  said  there 
have  been  no  layoffs  recently,  but  sales  are 
about  half  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Most  Industry  observers  don't  expect  any 
relief  until  probably  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then,  hopefully,  inflation  wUl  cease,  the  fed- 
eral government  will  put  more  money  Into 
the  banking  system  and  interest  rates  will 
fatl. 

By  then,  however,  Safreed  predicts  that 
some  of  Dade's  smaller  builders  will  be  out 
of  business.  "The  large,  strong  companies  will 
be  the  ones  able  to  survive,  partly  because 
they  are  cutting  back  now  on  everything."  he 
said.  "But  many  of  the  little  guys  will  fall  by 
the  wayside." 


SOUTH  TEXAS  FAMILY  FACES 
NEW  CHALLENGE 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speeker,  the 
cattlemen  of  the  United  States  are  up 
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against  a  tough  situation.  Tumbling 
prices  for  their  meat,  rising  costs  of 
everytliing  they  buy,  and  heavy  imports 
of  meat  products  threaten  many  of  them 
with  economic  disaster. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  recent  years 'about  cattle  ranches 
a.s  tax  shelters,  but  the  kind  of  ranches  I 
am  talking  about  are  working  operations 
where  the  owners  hope  to  make  a  profit. 
In  fact,  they  have  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit  in  order  to  keep  going.  Tax  .shelters 
are  not  their  objective. 

These  cattlemen  are  a  tough  and  in- 
dependent breed.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Jouinal  contained  a  story 
about  a  ranching  family  in  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  whicli  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  The  McAllen 
Ranch  has  been  in  operation  in  South 
Texas  since  the  late  18th  century.  I  know 
the  McAllens,  father  and  son.  They  are 
the  kind  of  sturdy,  determined  people 
who  built  the  great  Southwest  of  the 
United  States.  Their  story  is  an  inspiring 
one  and  I  present  it  here  with  pride: 

Riding  It  Out — Cattlf-Price  Pinch  Is  One 
More   Challenge   For  McAllf.v    Family 

(By  Mike  Tharp) 

"The  McAllen  Ranch.  Texas. — Tlie  odds  are 
that  Jim  McAllen  will  survive  tlie  current 
economic  crunch  in  the  calilc  industry  with 
the  same  gritty  self-reliance  tliat  has  enabled 
him  and  his  ancestors  lo  ranch  this  semi- 
tropical  South  Texas  land  since  the  late  18th 
Century. 

The  McAllens  have  witlistood  attacks  by 
bandits  and  rustlers  and  made  it  through 
droughts,  depressions,  hurricanes  and  epi- 
demics of  cattle  diseases.  Like  other  West- 
ern cattlemen,  they  are  fiercely  independent 
aJid  they  treasure  their  traditions  proudly. 
Jim  McAllen,  who  at  age  36  runs  the  70,000- 
acre  ranch  with  his  62-year-old  father,  has 
modernized  operations  considerably.  But  by 
breeding  and  inclination  he  remains  a  cow- 
boy who  knows  that  life  on  a  cattle  ranch 
still  demands  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the 
instincts  of  a  gambler  and  more  than  a  little 
luck. 

Last  year  all  this  resulted  in  record  profits 
for  cattlemen,  but  this  year  Mr.  McAllen 
and  other  ranchers  are  being  squeezed  by 
rising  costs  and  falling  cattle  prices.  Costs 
of  things  that  ranchers  buy  have  risen  15',. 
above  last  year,  and  one  expert  estimates 
that  keeping  a  cow  or  raising  a  calf  for  a 
year  now  costs  about  $190,  up  from  $135  to 
$145  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  prices  Mr.  McAllen  gets  for 
the  cattle  he  ships  to  feedlot  operators  for 
fattening  have  dropped.  When  price  ceilings 
on  live  cattle  were  lifted  last  September,  he 
held  back  some  calves  for  six  months  in 
hopes  that  prices  would  improve.  Eventually. 
lie  sold  them  for  $249  each.  $10  less  than  the 
price  allowed — and  paid — under  the  price 
ceiling.  Last  week,  his  calves  (which  weigh 
alxiut  500  pounds  each  )  brought  $140.  "We're 
getting  now  what  we  got  10  years  ago.  '  he 
says. 

BYPASSING  BEEF 

The  prices  are  falling  largely  because  of 
consumer  reluctance  to  buy  beef  Per  capita 
consumption  dropped  to  110  pounds  last  year 
from  a  record  116  pounds  in  1972.  Though 
organized  boycotts  seem  to  have  gone  out  of 
style,  housewives  continue  to  bypass  the 
beef. 

"We  haven't  seen  this  kind  of  reluctance 
this  century."  says  David  Stroud,  president 
of  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board, 
a  trade  group. 

All  sorts  of  dire  warnings  are  being  made 
as  a  result  of  this  squeeze — that  the  cattle 
industry  will  gr>  bankrupt,  that  production 
is  being  cut  bfack  and  so  less  beef  will  be 
available  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  so  forth. 
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As  evidence,  the  doomsayers  cite  the  fact 
that  In  May  10',  fewer  cattle  were  put  on 
feed  than  In  the  year-ago  month.  Even  fewer 
will  be  fattened  unless  prices  go  up,  they 
warn,  urging  that  the  government  restrict 
meat  imports;' ( 'yesterday,  prices  fell  again 
on  the  nation's  wholesale  markets;  see  story 
on  page  38.) 

But  cow-calf  operators  such  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen are  the  key  link  in  the  production 
chain  that  moves  a  calf  from  the  open  range 
to  the  supper  table.  The  feedlot  operator, 
the  meat  packer,  the  purveyor  and  the  re- 
tailer are  all  Important,  but  the  rancher 
detorniines  the  supply  of  cattle  that  is  ulti- 
nuitely  a"  ailable  to  consumers. 
"BRFD  into  rs" 

Mr  McAllen  says  he  can't  afford  to  cut 
back  Ills  herds.  'The  land  has  got  to  pro- 
duce," he  explains.  "If  we  were  speculators 
or  weekend  ranchers,  we  could  sell  out.  But 
when  bankers,  doctors  and  lawyers  start 
folding  up  their  investment  ranches,  it  ava- 
lanches down  on  real  ranchers.  "  They  ap- 
parently are  responding  much  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen: 'Tlie  Agriculture  Department  forecasts 
another  increase  in  the  nation's  beef  this 
year— a  12'.    rise  to  130  million  head. 

"The  more  we  produce,  the  more  we  want 
to  produce.  "  Mr.  McAllen  says.  "It's  kind  of 
bred  into  us.  If  the  government  would  leave 
us  alone,  wed  produce  what  it  wants.  We 
don't  want  to  be  controlled  by  anybody,  and 
we  don"t  like  agricultural  products  being 
used  as  a  pawn  in  international  deals." 
Predictably.  Mr.  McAllen  is  In  favor  of  re- 
strictions on  imported  beef.  "'We're  the  peo- 
ple that  made  the  country — not  the  for- 
eigners— and  you  should  think  of  the  home 
folks  first." 

Such  bristling  don'l-tread-on-me  attitudes 
are  common  among  ranchers.  "Cattlemen 
have  always  been  able  to  weather  the  storm, 
but  I  don't  think  they've  seen  a  storm  like 
this — at  least,  not  in  the  last  two  decades." 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  economist  says. 

But  Mr.  McAllen  Is  confident  that  the 
ranch  will  come  through  these  liard  times  as 
it  has  endured  others  for  generations.  "No 
other  industry  can  suffer  a  one-third  loss  In  a 
year  and  still  operate."  he  says.  He  recog- 
nizes, though,  that  ranchers  have  image  prob- 
lems with  both  politicians  and  consumers. 

"The  housewife  at  the  meat  counter  prob- 
ably thinks  the  rancher  made  his  money 
overnight  and  drives  around  in  a  BoUs 
Royce  with  steer  horns  on  the  hood."  he  says. 
"Actvially,  I'm  a  welder,  mechanic,  electri- 
cian, plumber,  a  helluva  good  windmill  re- 
pairman— and  last.  I'm  a  cowboy." 

He  spends  more  time  in  his  air-condi- 
tioned, radio-equipped  pickup  truck  than  in 
tlie  saddle,  'and  wields  a  welding  torch  as 
often  as  a  lariat.  But  like  the  cowboys  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  his  workdays  stretch  from 
dawn  to  dusk. 

One  recent  morning,  he  arose  as  usual  at 
six  o'clock.  By  seven,  he  was  swallowing  a 
second  cup  of  coffee  and  calling  his  father 
on  the  two-way  radio  in  his  office  to  ask  if  a 
certain  section  of  fence  would  be  repaired 
that  day.  Then  he  drove  his  1974  truck 
tlirougli  several  pastures  to  check  on  wind- 
mills and  water  tanks. 

East  of  a  saltwater  lake,  he  flushed  two 
coyotes  from  their  daylight  lair.  He  grabbed 
a  loaded  rifle  from  the  seat  next  to  him  and 
fired  two  shots,  but  the  coyotes  disappeared 
over  a  ridge  Into  thick  stands  of  mesqulte. 
"The  next  shots  yours.  "  he  Said  with  a  grin 
to  a  visitor  in  the  pickup  cab. 

The  water-supply  survey  took  until  lunch 
time,  which  is  to  say  until  1  p.m.  Mr.  Mc- 
Allens father.  Argyle  A.  McAllen,  refuses  to 
set  his  watch  to  daylight  saving  time,  so 
everybody  on  the  McAllen  ranch  eats  lunch 
an  hour  later  than  the  hands  on  other 
ranches  ("The  cows  aren't  on  daylight  sav- 
ing, .so  why  should  we  be?"  Mr.  McAlIen's 
father  says  )  Mr.  McAllen,  his  father  and 
their  Mexican-American  hands  .share  a 
lunch  of  meat  and^seans,  served  on  tin  plates 
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stamped  with  the  McAllen  brand,  a  "rolling" 
S  M  (after  Salome,  Mr.  McAllen's  great- 
grandmotheYi . 

After  lunch,  he  contlnvied  to  drive  to  his 
outUing  herds  Like  most  ranchers,  he  doesn't 
like  to  reveal  exactly  how"  many  animals  he 
has  on  the  ranch  He  does  admit  to  having 
4.000  cows,  plus  bulls  and  yearlings.  The 
average  calf  crop  runs  85'";  to  gfj;;  of  the 
cows  I  about  3  800  calves)  In  the  D^ember- 
March  cah  ing  season. 

As  he  drove,  the  blue-eyed,  saiidy-haiied 
rancher  looked  for  the  telltale  signs  of  screw- 
worm  wounds,  observed  whJch  cows  are  about 
to  give  birth  and.  once,  herded  a  bull  from 
one  pa.sture  to  another  with  the  pickup.    , 

The  next  morning  Mr.  McAllen  drove  to 
nearby  Reyno.'^a,  Mexico,  to  buy  cowboy  gear 
for  his  ranch  hands.  While  he  and  the  pro- 
prietor haggled  amiably  in  Spanish  over  the 
price.  Mr.  McAllen  examined  each  of  the  10 
pairs  of  chaps  he  wanted  to  buy.  They  set- 
tled on  $56  a  pair,  compared  with  $33  a  year 
ago.  (Chaps  of  similar  quality  would  cost 
about  $75  in  the  U.S.,  he  says.) 

"HE'S    GOT    TO    MAKE    A    LU'INO" 

He  Winced  as  he  fingered  the  bill  of  sale. 
■  He  showed  me  his  cost  and  asked  if  he 
could  make  $8  a  pair,"  Mr.  McAllen  said. 
"He's  got  to  make  a  living,  too." 

Mr.  McAllen  spent  that  afternoon  behind 
shaded  goggles  welding  a  lock  piece  onto  a 
gate.  A  sudden  rain  blew  in  from  the  south, 
cratermg  the  red  earth  and  driving  several 
uncorraled  horses  beneath  mesqulte  trees. 
As  sparks  sputtered  from  the  welding  torch, 
Mr.  McAllen  said:  "My  dad  used  to  be  a  lit- 
tle leery  about  all  the  newfangled  stuflT  I 
was  doing.  Then  I  built  this  barn  we're 
standing  in  and  he  got  interested  pretty 
qviick." 

Tne  ranch  has  about  130  horses  that  are 
nsed  by  the  eight  ranch  hands  to  patrol  the 
herds.  Because  their  acreage  is  spread  over 
three  separated  parcels  of  rolling  range- 
land,  the  Mc.MIens  usually  load  horses  and 
riders  into  trailers  and  tow  them  miles  from 
the  raiich  headquarters  before  deploying  the 
cowboys  among  the  cattle.  Besides  working 
the  cattle,  the  cowboys  have  fences  to 
mend,  windmills  to  maintain,  pens  to  build, 
□rush  to  clear,  foraging  grass  to  plant,  and 
we' Is  ar.d  waterways  to  dig. 

More  than  ranching  goes  on  at  the  Mc- 
Allen ranch.  Nine  years  ago  the  first  of  now- 
numerous  natural-gas  wells  was  drilled  on 
the  property.  In  the  fall,  wealthy  deer  and 
quail  hunters  (Including  such  celebrities  as 
Bing  Crosby  and  Phil  Harris)  lease  portions 
of  the  ranch  and  go  hunting  from  comforta- 
ble, well-outfitted  mobile  homes. 

THE  RANCHER  BUV"S  HIS  BEEP 

Mr  McAllen  and  his  pretty,  blonde  wife 
Frances  regularly  entertain  friends  and 
nelghoors  in  their  rambling  Spanish-style 
home  (Which  is  the  maUn  house  of  the  ranch, 
located  a  few  hundred  feet  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Allen's father's  hornet.  The  single-story 
house,  made  from  white  clay  blocks  and 
topped  with  red  tiles,  is  surrounded  by  a 
three-foot  limestone  fence  to  keep  out  rattle- 
snakes. 

Duriiig^one  recent  barbecue.  Mr  McAllen 
confessed  that  "we  buy  most  of  our  own 
beef."  Holding  up  a  thick,  well-marbled 
steak,  he  adds:  "We  couldn't  afl^ord  to  raise 
beef  like  this  "  That's  because  It  would  take 
weeks  of  fattening  on  grain  in  a  feed  lot.  He 
thinks,  though,  that  more  people  will  begin 
buying  grass-fed  rather  than  grain-fed  beef 
because  costs  and  prices  would  be  lower  all 
■»lcng  the  line  from  rancher  to  housewife. 
Grass-fed  beef  doesnt  taste  as  good,  he  con- 
cedes, "but  the  consumer  wants  cheaper 
beef  ■■ 

When  he's  not  worrying  »bont  economics. 
Mr.  McAllen  devotes  his  time  to  professional 
auxl  personal  interests.  He  is  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association,  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley   Ballet   Foundation   and    the    county 
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cidtng  how  and  when  to  use  th( 
If  a  policy  of  disbursing  funds 
were  adopted,   recipient   gov 
e'jpend  revenvie  sharing  funds  Ir 
activities  which  have  immediate 
ind  thus  could  decrease  or  eli 
savings  that  could  be  realized  b 
Government.    Recipient    govern 
benefit  from  using  revenue  shai 
programs  with  immediate  casli 
they  could  then  Invest  their  owf 
are  freed   by   using   revenue 

C Therefore,  we  believe  a  policy 

funds   when   needed   might    a!Ii 
governments"  decisions  on  usii 
and  would  tend  to  conflict  w 
tlve  of  giving  them  flexibility 

On  the  otUer  hand,  if  a 
of  recipient  governments  do 
revenue  sharing  funds  as  soon 
available,    the    Federal    Gov 
save   substantially.  Because   thf 
savings  depends  on  recipient 
actions,  we  cannot  be  certain 


funds.  Even 

when  needed 

errpnents  could 

programs  or 

cash  needs 

m$iate  interest 

the  Federal 

nents   could 

ng  funds  in 

lieeds  because 

funds  that 

funds. 

disbursing 

ct    recipient 

the  funds 

the  objec- 


sli  iring 
<f 


lit  1 


sufficient  inimber 

u.<:e   their 

as  they  are 

could 

amount  of 

j  overnments' 

V  hether  such 


nDt 


err  ment 


ENCLOSURE  1    REVENUE  SHARI!  G  FUNDS  RECEIVEDl^ND  IMVESTEO  AND  INTEREST  EARNED  BY  50  STATES  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1973 


Mill  DOS 


EHJe 


Alabama 

SAIasKa 

\izona 

Artterisas 

CalifSmija 

Colorado 

Conneclicut 

Delaware  

Diilrictof  Colunitlia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii _ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Funds 
received 


J38.7 

2.8 

21  3 

24.8 

234.8 

22.9 

28.0 

8.1 

29.9 

61  3 

45.8 

9.9 

8.9 

114.0 
47,4 
31.5 
21.8 
45.0 
52.2 
13.0 
4''  4 
69.2 

-93.  7 
44.1 
37.5 
41.1 
8.6 


>  Totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

'  No  funds  were  invested  as  of  June  30, 197: 

ENCLOSURE  ll-REVENU 


State  and  county 


Alabama :  Jefferson 

Arizona: 

Maricopa 

Pima 

California: 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Fresno 

Kern 

Los  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Joaquin 

Santa  Clara 

Tulare 

Ventura 

Delaware:  New  Castle.. 
Florida: 

Dade 

Hillsborough 

Georgia:  Fulton 

Illinois:  Cook 

Indiana:  Lake 

Kentucky:  Jefferson... 
Louisiana:  Jefferson... 


II  B. 
Q. 


'  Totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

*  County  officials  stated  that  any  alloeati 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  policy  would  achieve  the  desired  savings 
in  interest  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

ACENCr    COMMENTS 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  generally 
agreed  with  our  observations  but  emphasized 
the  following. 

Because  State  and  local  governments  have 
4  wide  discretion  in  deciding  how  to  use  rev- 
enue sharing  funds,  the  exteat  of  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  depend 
largely  on  their  voluntary  cooperation. 

During  the  period  reviewed,  recipient  gov- 
ernments had  received  a  full  year's  retroac- 
tive payment.  In  the  futvire.  when  the  funda 
are  being  disburaed  on  the  regular  quarterly 
basis,  the  amount  of  idle  revenue  sharing 
funds  av.illable  for  iiv,-e.3tment  probably  will 
decline. 

Because  about  38.000  goverr.ments  receive 
revenue  sharing  funds,  a  policy  of  advancing 
funds  when  needed  would  significantly  in- 
crease  the   administrative   workload   of   the 


June 


13, 


197^ 


Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  and  would  thereby 
increases  costs  and  reduce  overall  savings. 

Many  State  and  local  governments,  assum- 
ing that  the  Investment  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  would  continue  to  be  permitted,  have 
budgeted  or  appropriated  anticipated  future 
Interest  earnings.  A  change  in  the  law  at  this 
point  could  f^dversely  affect  State  and  It^c.l 
govenmient  plans. 

The  officials  also  pointed  out  that  mo.yt 
recipient  governments  obtain  relatively  smrh 
amounts  of  revenue  sharing  funds  and  s'lg- 
gested  that,  if  the  Congress  prescribes  a 
change  in  the  payment  method,  it  should 
consider  making  it  apply  only  to  those  recip- 
ients  that   obtain   lart^e   amounts   of   fi.nids. 

We  do  not  plan  to  distribute  this  report 
further  unless  you  agree  or  publicly  an- 
nounce its  contents. 

We  trust  the  above  information  Is  resp.-).n- 
.sive  to  your  needs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Estimated  interest  earned  fiom 
(thousanris)- 


Millions 


Estimated  interest  earned  from 
(thousands)  - 


Funds  Federal  Other 

invested    obligations    investments 


J23.0             $797.  . 

2  8    .1 $39 

21.3  503 

24  9                  81  278 

235.1  •"   805  5.245 
22.9                    3  5i)5 

28. 6  19  803 
(■)  -  119 

15.4  449  

62. 2            1,.403  78 

45.8 1.254 

(-) 86 

6.6 217 

116.2  243  2.574 

48.5  1.358 

32. 2  77  633 
22.1 317 

45.0  1.165 

52.1  64  1,216 
13. 0                 105  193 

44.7  ..  1,213 

(■)                  76  20 

93. 7                161  1. 930 

45.3  1,213 

37.7  941  

41.6  1,064 

8. 2                 162  57 


Tola 


$797 

39 

508 

359 

6.050 

1536 

822 

119 

449 

1,481 

1,264 

86 

217 

2.817 

1.358 

710 

317 

1.165 

1.280 

298 

1,213 

96 

2.091 

1,213 

941 

1,064 

219 


SUte 


Nebraska 

Nevada     

Ne*  Hampshire. 
Nev;  Jersey  .. 
New  Mexico. . .. 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Funds 
received 


Funds 
invested 


Federal 
obligations 


Other 
investments 


16.2 

4.8 

7.0 

69  4 

14.5 

245.7 
56.7 
9.2 
88.8 
24.6 
22.0 

115.8 
10.1 
31.1 
10.1 


41. 

104. 

12. 

6. 
44. 
32. 
29.6 
55.6 

4.2 


Total. 


2,  257. 6 


16. 6            472 

4.7  .     .  =68 
7. 0                 176 

69. 8            1, 127  741 

14.8              447 

55. 3  798  2. 735 

54. 2  481  1, 086 
9.2  218 

90.9  204  2,399 

24.4  5  519 
20. 1 .  35  562 
76. 4                 14  2, 045 

10.3  267 

31.4  509  291 

10. 1  31  279 
41.2 1,058 

104.9 920 

12.9 313 

2.8 .  132 

45.2  26  1,000 

32. 5  63  818 

29.9  775 

57. 2                597  964 

4.2 118 

1,914,9           11,729  38,134 


Total 


472 
'68 
176 

1,858 
447 

3,535 

1,567 

218 

'  2,  602 

1525 

597 

2,059 
267 

1799 
310 

1,058 
920 
313 
132 

1,026 
881 
775 

1,561 
118 


■  49, 861 


»  Amomit  of  interest  could  not  be  broken  out  between  Federal  obligations  and  other  investments. 
SHARING  FUNDS  RECEIVED  AND  INVESTED  AND  INTEREST  EARNED  BY  50  SELECTED  COUNTIES  AS  OF  JUNE  30.  1973 


Millions 


Fi  nds 
rece  ved     invi 


ated  interest  earned  from 
(thousands)- 

Federal         Other 
obli-     jinvesf- 
gations         ments  Total 


9.0 


6.4 
4.9 

2.2 
7.0 


8.2 


19.0 
6 


9 

6 

4 

4 

0 

1 

|9.8 

.9 

.6 

5.4 


$8.7 

6.0 
3.0 

12.3 

7.0 

7.9 

9.1 

106.8 

10.9 
8.3 
7.7 

12.3 

14.2 
1.2 
9.9 
4.9 
6.0 
5.0 


$211 

27 
7 


62 

2 

1,413 

1 

15 


$128 
97 

323 
195 
132 
229 
1,413 
300 
240 
230 


0 
6 
4 
3 
1 
4 
5.8 


7.5 

5.9. 


321 

481 

157 

242 

3 
19 

128 
162 
152 

332  .. 

147' 

2 

189 
516 

60 
201  . 

37 

■  '  163' 

$211 

155 
104 

323 
195 
194 
231 
2,826 
301 
255 
230 
321 
481 
157 
242 
131 
1180 
152 

332 
147 
191 
516 
97 
201 
163 


Millions 


Estimated  interest  earned  from 
(thousands)— 


State  and  county 


Funds 
received 


Funds 
invested 


Federal 
obli- 
gations 


Other 
invest- 
ments Total 


Maryland: 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges 

Michigan:  Wayne 

Minnesota:  Hennepin 

Missouri:  St.  Louis 

New  Jersey; 

Essex 

Hudson 

New  York: 

Erie 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Onondaga.. 

Suffolk  ..^ 

Westchester 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga 

Hamilton 

Oregon:  Multnomah 

Pennsylvania:  Allegheny. 

Tennessee  :Shelby 

Texas:  Harris 

Utah:  Salt  Lake 

Virginia:  Faiifax 

Washington:  King 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee... 


•  6.0 
12.1 

6.1 
11.8 
14.8 
7.4 
6.7 

8.8 
5.8 

12.5 
6.6 

16.4 
6.5 

16.8 
4.5 

11.7 
5.0 
6.3 

14.7 
6.9 
7.7 
6.7 
5.2 
7.3 

16.4 


6.0 

5.8 

59 

127 
226 

5.8 

11.1  

(:) 

51 

95 
268 

6  8 

203 

6.1 

6.2  ..< 

162  .. 

218 

5.8 

9.8 

4 

173 
343 

3.0 

76 

3.5 

372 

6.7 

201 

.1 

.2 

9.4 

-5:0 

5.5 

6.0 

195  .. 

:t:: 

103 
37 

131 
172 
239 

6?»r*.... 

178 

7.8 

226 

6.8 

170 

5.2 

4.5 

64 

63 
145 

7.1 

319 

186 
226 
146 
268 

2^1 
162 

218 
177 

343 

76 
372 
201 
103 

37 

195 
131 
172 
239 
178 
226 
170 
127 
145 
319 


Total. 


544.7        441.2        2,890       10.067 


12,956 


.  .  .      ^  .  ,     .  be  meaningless.  They  consider  the  funds  as  the  first  funds  to  be  expended  in  the  areas  for 

of  intarest  to  revenue  sharing  funds  would      which  they  are  allocated. 


June  13,  197Jf 
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ENCLOSURE  lll-REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS  RECEIVED  AND  INVESTED  AND  INTEREST  EARNED  BY  50  SELECTED  CITIES  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1973 


State  and  city 


Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Arizona: 

Phoenix.. 

Tucson ^w. 

California:  / 

Los  Angeles ♦{--- 

Oakland „:... 

San  Oiego 

San  Francisco... 

Colorado:  Denver... 

Florida: 

Jacksonville. 

Miami... 

Tampa.. 
Georgia:  Atlanta^ 
Hawaii:  Honolulu.^ 

Illinois:  Chicago.. 

Indiana:  Indianapolis 

Kentucky:  Louisville ... 

Louisiana:  * 

Baton  Rouge 

New  Orleans 

Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts:  Boston 

Michigan:  Detroit.. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolis 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

New  Jersey: 

Jersey  City 

Newark 


>  Totals  do  not  add  due  to  rounding.  ,  ■ 

3  No  revenue  sharing  funds  were  invested  as  of  June  30, 1973. 

s  Amount  of  interest  could  not  be  broken  out  between  Federal  obligations  and  othei  investments. 


Millions 

Estimated  interest  earned 
Irom  (thousands)— 

State  and  city 

Midi 

ons. 

Funds 
invested 

Estimated  interest  earned 
from  (thousands)— 

Funds 
received 

.Funds 
invested 

Federal 
obliga- 
tions 

Other 
invest- 
ments 

Total 

Funds 
received 

Federal 
obliga- 
tions 

Other 
invest- 
ments 

Total 

$5.5 
3.8 

8.7  . 
5.7 

25.1 
5.9 
7.1 

23.0  . 

14.6 

10.4 
4.8 
5.6 
2.5 

14.7 

5.9 
■  11.4 

'7.2  . 
12.4  . 
20.5 
21.6  . 

il 

10.9 
16.0  . 

,9 ; 

4.0  . 

$104 
31 

7 

805  ... 
82 
45 

373  ... 

80 
107 
2 
108  ... 

23 

3" 

301  .. 

$52 
93 

266         ' 
156 

82 
157 
595 

160 
75 
163 

"343" 

=  872 

388 

:161 
436 
565 
641 

112 

434' 

115 
229 

$156 
•  125 

266 
163 

805 
164 
202 
.595 
373 

240 
1183 
165 
108 
366 
'872 
391 
301 

"161 
436 
666 
641 
0) 
145. 

296 
434 

115 
229 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque 

New  York: 

Buffalo . 

New  York 

7.6 

9.6 
258.6 

3.8  . 

0  - 
(')  - 

6.1 

15.7  . 

8.2 

4.8 

.2 

10.6 

4.0 . 

13.1 
8.8 

14.6  . 

6.5  . 

4.0 
19.6 
10.5  . 

8.4 
B.9 
6.1 
7.7  . 

173       . 
24 

185 
456 
161 

2" 

^45 

27 
329 
139 

374 
249 

309 
177 
113 
444 
197 

209 

198 

54 

353 

173 

$6.3 
5.6 

87 

24 
(;) 

9.7 
5.7 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

IC.f 

272 

Cleveland ..•< 

Columbus 

Toledo > 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City 

Oregon:  Portland . 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

18.2 

....           8.2 

5.8 

6.9 

10.5 

55.5 

456 

40.1 

161 

5.9 

8.0 

22.4 

15.0 

147  .. 

4 
231 

17 

147 
6 

■275 

44 

10.2 

Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island:  Providence 

Tennessee: 

Memphis .  

Metro-  Nashville.  Davidson 

Te»as; 

Dallas 

£1  Paso  

14.8 

....       .   5.5 

14.5 
9.0 

14.7 
6.9 

329 

8.4 

139 

6.7 
7.7 
15.0 

12 

1385 
249 

78.6 
13.9 

309 

11.8 

4 

73 

177 

Fort  Worth.  .. 

5.8 

I  118 

8.5 

Houston                        '  .  .     . 

18.9 

517 

21.4 

San  Antonio 

10.8 

197 

29.8 
22.6 
46.3 

101 

■■V33- 
2%  . 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

Richmond .-.: 

Washington:  Seattle. 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 

Total 

• 

8.5 

6.9 

10.5 

14.0 

982. 6 

26 

235 
198 

7.0 

174 

228 

353 

11  6 

15.8 

416.9 

3,276 

10,313       ' 

13  590 

5.8 
10.7 

'  Represents  revenue  sharing  funds  available  for  investment  on  June  3D,  1973.  City  officials 
could  not  say  whether  the  funds  were  actually  invested  on  that  day. 
'  Revenue  sharing  funds  weie  never  invested. 
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NONNUCLEAR    ENERGY    RESEARCH 
AND  CLEAN  AIR  ARE  COMPATIBLE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion'.s  energy  needs  must  be  increasingly 
met  by  coal. 

The  United  States  contains  extensive 
coal  reserves,  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
half  of  the  world's  total  deposits.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  usable  coal  is  re- 
stricted by  two  factors.  First,  the  heat 
content  of  coal  'measured  by  Btu's)  de- 
termines its  energy  yield  per  unit  of 
weight.  Second,  environmental  regula- 
tions mandate  that  emissions  from  coal- 
bui-ning  powerplants  contain  narrowly 
prescribed  amounts  of  toxic  elements, 
particularly  sulfur  oxides. 

In  order  to  meet  emissions  standards 
established  by  the  Clean  Air  Act,  coal- 
burnipg  utilities  and  industries  have  two 
options:  They  can  either  burn  coal  whose 
sulfur  content  is  within  the  EPA  maxi- 
mum or  they  can  burn  high-sulfur  coal 
in  plants  equipped  to  reduce  sulfur  ox- 
ide emissions  below  dangerous  levels. 

Obviously,  it  is  economically  more  at- 
tractive to  burn  low-sulfur  coal;  con- 
version to  high-sulfur  coal  necessitates 
expenditures  for  research,  capital  in- 
vestment in  sulfur-removal  equipment, 
and  the  costs  of  training  and  salaries  of 
^personnel  needed  to  operate  and  main- 
tain this  equipment.  Unfortunately,  sup- 
plies of  low-sulfur  coal  are  far  from  lim- 
itless. Recent  studies  indicate  that  de- 
posits of  low-sulfur  high-Btu  coal,  the 


kind  which  both  meets  air  quality  regu- 
lations and  is  most  economical  to  burn, 
will  be  in  short  supply  by  1985.  Conse- 
quently, use  of  high-sulfur  coal  becomes 
increasingly  important  if  a  general 
shortage  is  to  be  averted. 

Present  Government  research  by  the 
EPA  and  the  Department  of  Interior's 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  Bureau  of 
Mines  includes  efforts  to  perfect  proc- 
esses for  removing  sulfur  before,  during, 
and  after  coal  combustion. 

Precombustion,  and  combustion  tech- 
nologies are,  despite  intensification  of 
research  efforts,  unlikely  to  be  available 
for  widespread  commercial  application 
before  the  1980's.  Post-combustion  meth- 
ods, on  the  other  hand,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully researched,  tested,  and  com- 
mercially employed.  These  technologies, 
collectively  known  as  "flue  gas  desulfur- 
ization,"  or  more  commonly,  "stack-gas 
sci-ubbing,"  have  over  the  past  year  been 
unjustly  criticized  in  an  exorbitant  pub- 
licity campaign  by  members  of  the  pri- 
vate utility  industry. 

Last  fall,  the  EPA  conducted  hearings 
on  "Power  Plant  Compliance  with  Sulfur 
Oxide  Air  Pollution  Regulations."  These 
hearings  focused  on  thfe  reliability,  feasi- 
bility, effectiveness,  and  costs  of  flue  gas 
desulfurization.  Testimony  by  utilities, 
environmentalists,  private  research  com- 
panies, FGD  manufacturers,  and  State 
and  Federal  oflBcials  was  received.  The 
EPA's  conclusion  was  decisive :  Scrubbers 
can  and  should  be  used  to  satisfy  Clean 
Air  Act  air  quality  standards  and  there- 
by expand  America's  energy  potential. 
The  Agency's  report  provides  a  valuable 
general  Introduction  to  the  status  and 
potential  of  flue  gas  desulfurization.  I  in- 


clude herewith  the  first  part  of  that  re- 
port : 

Report  of  the  Hearing  Panel's  National 
Public  Hearings  on  Power  Plant  Com- 
pliance \yiTH  Sulfur  Oxide  Air  Pollution' 
Regulations 

summary  and  recommendations 
Background  ■ 
E.xcess  quantities  of  sulfur  oxides  (SOv) 
seriously  affect  human  health  through  in- 
creased incidences  of  respiratory  disease  and 
damage  many  types  of  materials.  Congress 
amended  the  Clean  Air  Ac?*!  1970  to  estab- 
lish strict  requirements  aifi^»*»ifieta'oles  to 
clean  the  air.  Where  healtl-related  stand- 
ards weie  involved,  cost  and  difficulty  of  con- 
trol were  not  to  be  issues  in  establishing  the 
standards  or  the  compliance  sche.iules  to 
meet  them. 

As  required  by  th'e  Act.  EPA  promulgated 
primary  theftlth-related)  and  secondary 
I  welfare-related)  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  April  1971  for  a  number  of  air  pollut- 
ants. Including  sulfur  oxides.  By  mid- 1972 
the  States  had  adopted  and  EPA  had  ap- 
proved Implementation  plans  that  estab- 
lished emission  requirements  for  most 
sources  that  needed  to  be  controlled  to  meet 
the  ambient  air  quality  standards.  Power 
plants  emitted  over  17  million  tons  or  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total  SOx  in  1972  and 
were  therefore  included  among  the  sources 
needing  control  _    ^'^^^- 

TTie  Act  required  that  emission  limitations 
related  to  attainment  of  primary  standards 
be  met  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  no  later- 
than  mid-1975.  However,  where  strict 
criteria  were  met.  limited  extensions  were, 
provided  by  the  statute.  Congress  intended 
that  achievement  of  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  receive  priority  over 
achievement  of  more  stringent  requirements. 
EPA  has  urged  that  States  review  their  im- 
plementation plans  to  assure  that  they 
adequately   reflect   this   priority. 

There   are   about   970   fossil-fueled    power 
plants  in  the  U.S.  today  having  a  combir.ed 
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generating  capacity  of  about  30; 
watts,  or  ttiis  capacity,  roughly 
( 166.000  raegawatts)    are  coal- 
cent      (31,000  megawatts)    are  oi 
28  percent  (85.000  megawatts  i   a 
All    gas-flred    plants    are    obviou 
compliance   with   sulfur   oxide 
quirements.  Some  of  tlie  coal- 
plants  were  m  compliance  with 
emission    requirements    when    t 
ments  were_adopted  and  many 
have   been*  or  are   now   being 
compliance    by    converting    to    I 
lower  soITtir  contents. 

Switching  to  a  low-suUur  fuel 
to  be  the  simplest  route  to  com; 

Ion    requirements, 
and  or    limited    blending    of 
lower  sulfur  fuels  is  often  suftici 
su9h  cases,  total  conversion  to  a 
fur  fuel  would  not  be  required 
piles  of  low-sulfur  fuels  are  limi 
not  be  sufficient  to  permit  all  no: 
power  plants  to  meet  the  emission 
ments.  F^irthermore.  use  of  low- 
ern   coal   by  plants   east   of   the 
River  would  result  in  a  failure  to 
available  high-sulfur  eastern  cos  I 
^uel    supply    crisis.    The    energy 
aggravate  the  existing  shortages  of 
fuels.  Since  supplies  of  low-stilfu; 
be     insufBcient.     flu«     gas 
(FGD)    systems  will  be  required 
number  of  power  plants  In  order 
compliance   with   SOi   emission 
Use  of  FGD  systems  will  enable 
to  meet  emission  requireml^ts 
iniportant  blgb-sulfur  fuel  ies( 
Many  utilities  have  suggested 
than   meet   existing   Sd    emissio^ 
ments,  they  be  allowed  to  use  tall 
intermittent  control  systems  to 
blent  air  quality  standards.  Such 
rely  upon  the  dispersion  of 
stead  of  the  constant  reduction  o 
emissions.  EPA  considers  const!) 
reduction  techniques,  such  as 
pertor  to  dispersion  techniques 
posed  regulations  that  limit  the 
dispersion    technique^  to   s 
\    constant  emission  ^gcluction 
,    available.   Dispersion   techniques 
ever,  often  be  appropriately  requ 
terim  steps  ( to  minimize  the  Imps^t 
operation  on  air  quality)    in 
quiring    compliance    with 
tlons. 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
of  the  need  for  FGD  systems  slnci 
depends  on  the  present  and  futun 
Ity  of  low-sulfur  coal  and  oil,  the 
oil-fired  plants  that  will  switch  t 
the  extent  to  which  supplies  of 
(uels   can   be   redistributed   to 
.tiwRare  most  needed.  EPA's  best 
timat^K)f  the   need  through   198(i 
systems  to  allow  coal-flred  powei 
meet  primary  ambient  air  quality 
and  new  sources  performance  s 
that  some  90,000  megawatts  of 
will  bo  necessary.  This  represents 
tlon  of  POD  control  to  about  30 
the  total  projected  national  coal 
eratlng    capacity    In    1980.    Addlt 
-TY'ge  FGD  requirements  will,  of  ^. 
clbde   systems   for   oil-fired  plant  s, 
fof  plants  to  meet  State  emi 
tions  designed  to  Improve  and 
quality  below   primary  standards 
terns  for  other  sources  such  as 
trial  boilers. 

This  report  assesses  the  oral 
testimony  received  during  the  ^■ 
ing  on  the  status  of  power  plant 
Witnesses  Included  representatives 
20   utUltles,  y  trade   assoclatlonj 
agencies,    11    vendors   of   pollutkn 
equipment,  and  6  environmental 
Interest  groups.  These  witnesses 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

amiiatlon  In  Appendix  C.  Principal  findings 
and  recommendations  are  summarized 
below. 

Findings 

1.  Flue  gas  desulfurization  (FGDi  tech- 
noUigy  must  be  installed  on  a  large  number 
of  power  plants  if  sulfur  oxide  (SOv)  emis- 
sion requirements  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Clean   Air  Act  are   to  be  rnet  In  the  1970's. 

(a)  there  was  general  agreement  from 
wi£n!>s.ses  at  the  hearing  that  low-sulfur  fuel 
supplies  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
Inadequate  to  provide  the  sole  means  of 
complying  with  SO,  emission  limitations. 

(b»  witnesses  generally  agreed  that  tech- 
nologies such  as  coal  gasification  and  lique- 
faction to  take  sulfur  from  coal  will  not  be 
available  until  the  1980"s  and  that  therefore 
FGD  represents  the  only  technology  that 
will  be  available  within  the  next  several 
years  to  control  SOj. 

(c)  witnesses  generally  agreed  that  FGD 
systems,  when  operating  properly,  can  reduce 
SO.  emi.s.'iions  by  85  to  90' n  (sufficient  to 
meet  most,  If  not  all,  emission  require- 
ments) . 

(di  the  continued  use  of  available  high- 
sulfur  coal  combined  with  FGD  control  is 
especially  important  given  our  present  energy 
crisis. 

2.  Many  established  SO,  emission  limita- 
tions win  not  be  met  by  the  mld-1975  com- 
pliance date  of  most  State  implementation 
plans  and  will  not  be  met  at  all  unless  the 
electric  utility  Industry  makes  the  necessary 
commitments  to  install  FGD  systems  where 
needed. 

(a)  only  a  few  utility  witnesses  testified 
that  their  companies  have  compliance  pro- 
grams to  Install  FGD  systems  at  plants  for 
which  low-sulfur  fuels  will  not  be  available. 
To  date  only  44  FGD  units  controlling  about 
18,000  megawatts  of  generating  capacity  have 
been  Installed  or  committed  to  by  utilities  In 
the  U.S. 

(b)  while  the  time  required  to  design  and 
install  an  FOD  system  on  an  existing  plant 
varies  with  the  size  and  retrofit  characteris- 
tics of  the  plant,  testimony  at  the  hearing 
suggested  that  typical  design  and  Installa- 
tion times  will  run  from  27  to  36  months. 
This  time  requirement  Is  obviously  longer 
than  the  18  months  left  before  the  mld-1975 
compliance  date  of  most  State  Implementa- 
tion Plans.  For  those  Installations  where  a 
modtilar  approach  Is  warranted,  typical  de- 
sign and  Installation  times  will  run  from 
41  to  54  months. 

(c)  a  number  of  witnesses  testified  to  the 
capacity  of  vendors  of  FGD  systems  to  pro- 
vide these  systems.  While  it  Is  clear  that 
vendor  capacity  Jtow  exceeds  orders  for  FGD 
systems,  it  is  also  clear  that  excess  capacity 
is  not  now  as  great  as  the  need  for  FGD  sys- 
tems: hence,  vendor  capacity  will  tend  to 
constrain  the  speed  at  which  systems  can  be 
Installed. 

3.  With  several  noteworthy  exceptions,  the 
electric  utlUty  Industry  has  not  aggressively 
sought  out  solutions  to  the  problems  they 
argue  exist  with  FGD  technology. 

(a)  while  a  few  utUltles,  generally  the 
smaller  ones,  testified  that  they  had  aggres- 
sive programs  to  solve  alleged  problems  with 
FGD  technology,  most  utilities  seem  content 
to  raise  the  problems  and  wait  for  other  util- 
ities to  solve  them.  Only  22  of  the  sc^e  300 
utilities  operating  fossil-fueled  plants  In  this 
country  have  installed  or  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  Install  at  least  one  full  scale 
FGD  system. 

(b)  utility  Industry  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  general  are  limited  and  in 
1972  amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  In- 
dustry revenues.  Work  on  FGD  technology  is 
only  a  small  but  undetermined  portion  of 
this  effort. 

(c)  the  testimony  of  some  utilities  Indi- 
cates that  they  have  applied  greater  efforts 
to  defending  their  lack  of  progress  or  to  at- 
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tempting  to  change  existing  emission  re- 
quirements than  they  have  In  controlling 
their  SO.  emission  through  FGD  technology 

(d)  while  testimony  at  the  hearing  indi- 
cated that  the  control  of  the  chemistry  of 
FGD  systems  is  critical  to  reliable  operation, 
few  utilities  testified  that  they  have  hired 
personnel  skilled  in  such  chemical  opera- 
tions. 

(e)  testimony  from  several  utilities  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  aggressively  follow- 
ing the  work  of  those  companies  in  the  U.S 
and  Japan  that  have  installed  full  scale  FGD 
systems.  This  lack  of  active  monitoring 
makes  a  wait  and  see"  attitude  less  defensi- 
ble. 

4.  .«!though  most  utility  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  FGD  technology  was  unreliable, 
that  it  created  difficult  sludge  disposal  prob- 
lems, and  that  it  cost  too  much,  tlie  hearing 
panel  finds,  on  the  basis  of  utUity  and  FGD 
vendor  testimony,  that  tlie  alleged  problem.'^ 
can  be,  and  have  been,  solved  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  reliability  of  both  throwawav  and 
saleable  product  FGD  systems  has  beensufli- 
ciently  demonstrated  on  full-scale  xuilts  to 
warrant  widespread  commitments  to  FGD 
systems  for  SO.  control  at  coal-  and  oil-fired 
power  plants. 

(a)  although  some  FGD  installations  In  the 
U.S.  have  encountered  reliability  problems 
(primarily  scaling,  plugging,  erosion,  or  cor- 
rosion), the  panel  finds  that  each  of  these 
problems  can  be  solved  through  careful  sys- 
tfetn  design  and  proper  control  of  system 
chemistry.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  by  util- 
ity and  vendor  witnesses  revealed  that  all  of 
the  above  problems  have  been  solved  at  one 
or  more  fiUl  scale  FGD  Installation  in  thi.s 
country  or  Japan. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  the  panel  rec- 
ognizes that  operating  parameters  vary  some- 
what from  plant  to  plant  and  that  minor 
modifications  of  the  basic  FGD  design  will  be 
required  to  optimize  FGD  operation  on  Indi- 
vidual power  plants.  Operating  experience  at 
the  following  facilities  is  considered  particu- 
larly Important: 

( 1 )  Chemlco  Mitsui  Milke  Lime  Scrubber — 
This  unit  has  operated  with  near  100  percent 
reliability  controlling  a  156-megawatt  coal- 
fired  boiler  near  Omutu,  Japan  since  Its 
startup  In  March  1972,  The  panel  finds  that 
this  unit  has  established  that  hydrated  lime 
(calcium  hydroxide)  systems,  operating  gen- 
erally in  a  closed-loop  mode  and  occasionally 
subjected  to  varying  loads,  can  operate  for 
pertods  exceeding  1  year  with  no  scaling, 
plugging,  erosion,  corrosion,  or  other  signifi- 
cant operating  problems. 

(2)  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric "s  Paddy's  Run 
Lime  Scrubber — This  unit  has  operated  with 
good  reliability  since  its  startup  In  April  1973 
and  has  reinforced  the  finding  that  closed- 
loop  hydrated  lime  systems  can  operate  reli- 
ably with  proper  chemistry  control.  This  unit 
Is  particularly  significant  because  pH  control 
has  been  successful  to  date  In  achieving  good 
operablUty  despite  wide  variations  In  SO. 
Inlet  concentration  and  boiler  loads. 

(3)  Japan  Synthetic  Rubbert  Chlba  Well- 
man-Lord  System — This  70-megawatt  fa- 
cility, which  produces  bigh-quajity  concen- 
trated sulfuric  acid  as  the  by-product,  has 
operated  with  greater  than  95  percent  avail- 
ability to  the  oU-fired  boiler  during  over  2 
years  of  operation.  The  panel  believes  that 
when  efficient  particulate  removal  equipment 
Is  installed  upstream  of  the  SO,  scrubbers, 
Wellman-Lord  systems  can  operate  reliably 
for  extended  periods  of  tllne  on  coal-fired 
boilers. 

(b)  the  panel  finds  that  the  following  com- 
mercially available  FGD  process/application 
combinations  can  be  Installed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  successful  operablllty  and  re- 
liability, in  approximate  order  of  confidence: 

FGD  System,  pover  plant,  and  by-product: 
Wellman-Lord,  Oil,  Sulfuric  acid. 
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Lime  scrubbing,   Coal  or  oil,  Throwaway. 

Nellman-Lord,  Coal,  Sulfuric  acid. 

Limestone  scrubbing.  Coal  or  oil.  Throw- 
away. 

A  number  of  other  FGD  proce^  applica- 
tions, such  as  magnesium  oxid^^scrubblng 
(oil  or  coal) .  catalytic  oxidation  (oil  or  coal) , 
Wellman-Lord  (producing  sulfur),  and  UOP/ 
Shell  (oU  or  coal),  are  not  as  fully  demon- 
strated as  the  previously  listed  systems,  and 
are  expected  to  be  demonstrated  for  full  scale 
Installations  In  the  near  future.  Commit- 
ments can  be  made  at  the  present  time 
with  good  confidence  that  some  of  these  sys- 
tems will  achieve  a  high  degree  of  SO,  re- 
moval with  acceptable  reliability. 

(c)  the  disposal  of  sludges  produced  by 
some  types  of  FGD  systems  was  cited 
throughout  the  hearing  as  a  potential  prob- 
lem, and  water  pollution  and  land  deteriora- 
tion were  named  as  two  environmental  com- 
plications. However,  during  the  hearing,  tech- 
nology was  described  that  can  reclaim  sludges 
for  use  as  landfill  at  the  many  landfill  sites 
available.  In  those  cases  where  landfill  is  not 
economically  practical  due  to  a  lack  of  avail- 
able sites,  regenerable-product  or  saleable- 
product  FGD  systems  that  do  not  produce 
throwaway  sludge  can  be  used.  Fuel  switch- 
ing Is  also  possible  In  such  cases. 

(d)  the  costs  of  Installing  FGD  systems 
win  vary  depending  upon  many  factors  such 
as  the  type  of  power  (plant,  space  require- 
ments, and  the  degree  \ot-..^ontrol  required. 
The  panel  finds  that  theW^^ts,  while  sub- 
stantial, are  reasonable  andWill  not  impose 
an  undue  burden  on  either  the  electric 
utility  industry  or  its  customsrs. 

(1)  the  hearing  panel  finds' that  the  typi- 
cal capital  cost  to  install  FGD  on  an  existing 
plant  will  most  commonly  range  from  $50  to 
$65  per  kilowatt  of  plant  capacity.  Capital 
requirements  for  the  purchase  of  FGD 
equipment  are  estimated  to  be  about  $5.4 
billion  through  1980  to  meet  primary  and 
new  source  performance  standards,  an  In- 
crease of  about  4  percent  above  expected 
power  Industry  capital  requirements  without 
scrubbing. 

(2)  annual  costs  for  operating  FGD  sys- 
tems Involve  an  annuallzatlon  of  capital 
costs  plus  such  operating  costs  as  those  for 
waste  disposal  and  for  additional  power  to 
run  the  FGD  system.  The  panel  believes  that 
the  typical  annual  operating  cost  will  range 
from  2  to  4  mllls/kw-hr  of  power  generated. 
The  Impact  of  this  Increased  operating  cost 
on  consumers  of  electricity  will  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  plants  a  given 
utility  must  control,  and  could  result  In  a 
price  Increase  of  from  15  to  20  percent 
where  control  of  most  plants  is  required. 
Nationally,  however,  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  projected  coal-fired  generating  capac- 
ity will  need  FGD  systems  through  1980  to 
meet  primary  and  new  source  performance 
standards;  this  can  be  expected  to  result  In 
an  average  consumer  cost  increase  of  only 
about  3  percent. 

(3)  the  Increased  electricity  required  to 
power  an  FGD  system  typically  amounts  to 
4  to  7  percent  of  a  plant's  generating  capac- 
ity. Based  on^'SPA's  estimate  of  the  number 
of  plants  that  will  require  FGD  systems  to 
attain  primary  standards,  FGD  Installations 
will  Increase  the  national  demand  for  elec- 
tricity  by   only    1    percent   through    1980. 

($V  the  cost  of  scrubbing  may  be  pro- 
hibitive for  plants  with  Insufficient  space  or 
for  older  plants  that  will  be  retired  shortly. 
Such  plants  should  receive  priority  for  avail- 
able low-sulfur  fuels. 

(e)  during  the  hearing,  some  utilities 
claimed  that  they  should  not  be  required 
to  install  FGD  systems  because  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  lifetime  reliability  guaran- 
tees from  vendors.  Vendors  have  made  sub- 
stantial commitments  to  the  development 
of  FGD  technology  and  generally  offer  guar- 


antees for  thse  systems  that  are  comparable 
to  the  guarantees  provided  for  other  equip- 
ment p|irch^ed  by  a  utility.  No  vendor  is 
willing  to  assume  all  risks  during  the  life- 
time of  the  scrubber  by  guaranteeing  its 
reliable  operation  at  all  times  largely  because 
the  vendor  rarely  has  control  over  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  system  after 
the  Initial  performance  test.  It  Is  under- 
standable that  the  utility  industry  is  anxious 
to  avoid  risks,  but  the  panel  finds  that  guar- 
antees now  offered  by  vendors  are  appro- 
priate and  that  the  utility  creating  the  pol- 
lution must  assume  the  remaining  risks  asso- 
ciated with  control  of  that  pollution. 

5.  The  utility  Industry  has  generally  lacked 
a  real  Incentive  to  develop  FGD  technology 
and  to  Install  this  technology  where  needed 
to  meet  SOx  emission  requirements. 

(a)  since  FGD  systems,  unlike  improved 
boiler  designs,  for  example,  do  not  result  In 
more  efficient  generation  of  electricity,  utili- 
ties do  not  have  a  profit  incentive  to  develop 
and  install  these  systems. 

(b)  vigorous  enforcement  of  State  SOx 
emission  requirements  has  not  taken  place 
in  many  cases,  apparently  eis  a  result  of  the 
debate  over  whether  FGD  technology  is  suffi- 
ciently developed. 

(c)  while  a  number  of  State  public  utility 
coitunlsslons  allow  an  automatic  pass 
tlirough  (rate  increase)  of  Increased  costs 
resulting  from  switching  to  a  low-sulfur 
fuel,  similar  automatic  pass  throughs  are 
not  generally  allowed  for  increased  costs  re- 
sulting from  the  Installation  of  ^GD  sys- 
tems. This  tends  to  bias  the  industry  toward 
fuel  switching  as  a  compliance  mechanism. 

(d)  during  the  hearing  many  utility  wit- 
nesses claimed  that,  because  FGD  technology 
is  new,  malfunctions  of  the  FGD  system 
would  occur  and  would  cause  non-compli- 
ance. Although  bypasses  can  be  installed  to 
prevent  plant  shutdown  during  malfunc- 
tions and  although  Installation  of  control 
system  redundancy  and  use  of  proper  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  procedures  should 
reduce  the  occurrence  of  breakdowns,  mal- 
functions will  still  occur  that  cause  emis- 
sions to  exceed  the  emission  standards.  Many 
States  do  not  specifically  provide  for  un- 
preven  table  malfunctions  in  their  regula- 
tions, but  use  enforcement  discretion  to  deal 
with  such  occurrences.  Most  power  com- 
panies feel  that  more  formal  procedures 
should  be  developed;  the  hearing  panel 
agrees. 

Recomviendations 
On  the  basis  of  oral  and  written  testimony 
presented  during  the  hearing,  the  hearing 
panel  recommends  that :  '' 

1.  The  electric  utility  industry  should: 

(a)  make  Immediate  commitments  to  in- 
sta..  FGD  systems  where  needed  to  meet  SO« 
emission  requirements,  giving  priority  to 
those'  sources  where  controls  are  needed  to 
meet  primary  ambient  air  quality  itandards 
and  new  source  performance  standards 

(b)  aggressively  pursue  PGD  develcpmen- 
tal  programs  to  Improve  reliability,  to  lower 
operating  costs  and  to  advance  FGD  tech- 
nology that  results  In  a  saleable  by-product 

(c)  undertake  further  characterization  and 
evaluation  efforts  on  sludge  disposal,  with 
emphasis  on  large  scale  systems,  to  assure 
the  widespread  applicability  and  effective- 
ness of  sludge  disposal  systems  at  reasonable 
costs 

(d)  hire  (and  train)  personnel  with  the 
skills  needed  to  properly  design  and  oper- 
ate FGD  systems 

2.  EPA  and  the  States  should: 

(a)  create  a  strong  Incentive  for  the  in- 
stallation of  FGD  systems  by  establishing  ex- 
peditious but  reasonable  compliance  sched- 
ules and  by  vigorously  enforcing  these 
schedules, 

(b)  formalize  procedures  for  dealing  with 


unpreventable  control  system  malfunction 
where  such  formal  procedures  do  not  already 
exist 

(c)  urge  State  public  utility  commissions 
to  treat  increased  costs  from  FGD  control  m 
the  same  manner  as  increased  fuel  costs  are 
treated 

(d)  consider  such  other  methods  of  creat- 
ing an  incentive  to  control  SO.  emissions  as 
the  Administration's  proposed  charge  (tax) 
on  SOi  emissions. 

3.  Compliance  schedules  established  by  the 
utilities.  States,  and  EPA  should: 

(a)  be  developed  for  each  utility  after  con- 
sidering the  number  and  tjrpes  of  plants  re- 
quiring FGD  systems  and  the  need  to  proper- 
ly sequence  installations  to  preserve  utility 
power  reserves 

(b)  give   priority   to  installation  of  FGD 
systems  at  those  plants  where  systems  are 
needed  to  meet  primary  ambient  air  qualjUy 
.standards     and     new     source     performance     - 
standards 

(c)  require  installation  of  FGD  systems  at 
a  rate-  commensurate  with  vendor  capacity 

(d)  require,  where  feasible,  the  use  of  in- 
terim control  measures  such  as  Intermittent 
control  systems  In  order  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  SO^  emissions  on  air  quality  until 
FGD  systems  can  be  Installed 


GULF  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND 
RETAIL  MEAT  PRICES 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle 
and  hog  price  situation  remains  serious. 
I  have  urge*sthe  President  to  revoke  his 
order  authorising  the  importation  of 
beef  in  excess  of  the  statutory  Umits. 
Producers  of  all  meats  face  possible 
bankruptcy  unless  prompt  relief  is  forth- 
coming. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
White  House  has  announced  a  confer- 
ference  of  cattlemen,  meat  packers,  groc- 
ery-chain executives,  and  agricultural 
leaders  for  next  Monday  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  reverse  the  telling  prices  to 
producers  and  the  thrj^tened  bank- 
ruptcies among  the  cattle  feeders. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Prank  Ligon  of  Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  in 
\?hich  he  gives  some  details  about  the  hog 
price  situation.  The  letter  follows: 

Jdne  10,  1974. 
Representative  O.  C.  Fisher. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Fisher:  I  wish  to 
make  the  following  comments  on  the  meat 
situation. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sold  hogs  for  27^  a  pound. 
I  priced  sausage  and  the  cost  of  l'/2  pounds 
of  "Jimmy  Dean  Whole  Hog  Sausage"  is  $1.75, 
The  dressing  percentage  of  hogs  Is  about  70  '^'c . 
Paying  27 <  for  a  220  pound  hog  equals  $59.40 
a  hog.  Including  profit  and  middleman  the 
total  cost  of  sausage  should  be  about  80 <  a 
pound.  To  the  consumer,  this  would  be  $1.20 
for  I'i  pounds  of  "Jimmy  Dean  Sausage". 
This  would  make  the  sausage  about  5S<  a 
package  over  priced.  Since  selling  these  hogs 
the  price  of  live  hogs  has  dropped  further 
but  sausage  has  not.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
consumer  is  not  realizing  the  drop   in  the 
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price  of  live  hogs:  or  vice  a  vers  i — the  farmer 
is  not  realizing  a  higher  price  t  >t  bis  hogs. 

I  would  like  someone  to  "sou  id  off"  about 
tliis  and  perhaps  it  wtkild  hejp  either  the 
consumer  or  the  fanner. 
,  S'.ncerely. 

fAnk  Licoff. 
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OF    K£^TL■CKY 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEkrATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13. 

air.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker 
ago  the  people  of  the  Fifth  _ 
District  of  Kentuckj-  elected 
their  Representative  in  Wasl  ingtOn 
wife,  who  is  a  good  Methodisi 
a  problem  on  our  hands.  Ouj 
deeplj'  loved  the  little  town    , 
lived  and  all  the  young  people 
was  hard  to  convince  him 
make  the  transition  to  Washington 

Finally,  when  this  was  accomplished 
on  the  night  before  we  were 
Washington,  as  I  went  throu 
room.  I  heard  him  as  he  pr^, 
bless  Mom  and  Dad;  God  ble$s 
Bradshaw  and  Aunt  Ruthie 
Uncle  Abe  and  Uncle  Jim."  fhen 
was  a  pause  and  he  said, 
were  going  to  Washington." 
After  I  had  been  sworn  in 
ber  of  this  august  body,  one  oi 
members  of  the  Committee  o  i 
tees,  the  honorable  Clarence  Qrow 
of  Ohio,  pointed  his  finger 
said,  "Carter,  you  will  go  on 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  j., 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Pu(l 
and  Welfare."  And  there  I  hav 
since. 

I  relinqixished  the  -,_^_ 
come  ranking  member  of  Cdmmunica 

tions  and  Power,  and  Transportation 

Aeronautics  to  stay  on  a  sub:ommlttee 
which  means  much  to  all  thq 
this  great  country  of  oui-s. 

During  the  past  10  years,  we 
massive  strides  made  against 
eases.  Tlie  World  Health  Or, 
with  much  assistance  from 
States  and  the  leadership  of 
A.    Henderson,    has    almost 
smallpox  from  the  face  of  the 
exists  todpy  only  in  four  counties 
opia.  Bangladesh.  India,  and 
Withm^ie  next  few  yeais  it 
comt5letel)'  eradicted. 

The  particular  subject  w 
so  much  tp  me  and  other  members 
commitleeMs  the  finding  of 
prevention.  £»ud  cure  of  ca»icer 
ous  forms.  _ 

During  the  past  10  years,  we 
great  progress  made  in  this 
Victims   of    this    insidious    . 
stand  a  much  greater  chance  . 
Prom  70  to  90  percent  of  the 
Hodgkin's  disease  are  now  cur^d 

One  eminent  physician.  w„„ 
ty  is  m  the  field  of  leukemia 
able  toesecure  remissions  in 
youngsters    attacked     by     ly. 
leukemia.  Mr  Speaker,  onlv  10 
few.  if  any.  of  these  children 
sun  ived  as  long  as  2  months 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  submit  that  the  cost  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  heavy — over  $600 
million  per  year.  But  actuallj',  this  is  a 
small  price  to  paj-  for  the  good  which  has 
been  accomplished.  This  cost  per  year  is 
approximately  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a 
Trident  submarine.  I  support  construc- 
tion of  this  submarine,  but  I  support  even 
more  strongly  the  attack  which  has  been 
launched  against  cancer. 

Already,  great  gains  have  been  made 
lor  the  sake  of  those  who  are  suffering 
from  this  dread  disease.  Let  us  not  be 
penurious — neither  would  I  ask  that  we 
be  wasteful.  We  must  persevere,  we  must 
authorize  and  appropriate  every  cent 
which  can  be  used  to  conquer  cancer. 
And  we  must  continue,  until  it  is  con- 
quered. 
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POLICE  OFFICER  SLAIN  IN  FLORIDA 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF    FLORID.\ 

1>    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1974 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  another  police  officer  was 
slain  in  Miami.  Simmons  Arrington  was 
both  well-respected  and  well-liked  by  the 
people  in  the  community.  Aside  from  his 
duties  as  a  police  officer  in  the  uniformed 
patrol  division  of  the  Dade  County  Pub- 
lic Safety  Department,  Arrington  was  in- 
volved in  the  Big  Brbthers  organization 
and  the  Northside  Optimist  Football 
team.  His  concern  was  the  well-being  of 
his  community,  and  helping  people. 

On  April  24, 1974.  the  House  passed  the 
Public  Safety  Officers  jtenefits  Act  of 
1974.  The  Senate  parsed  a  simUar  bill  on 
March  29.  1973.  During  the  92d  Congress, 
similar  legislation  had  passed  both 
Houses,  but  the  House  did  not  have  time 
to  consider  the  conference  report  which 
was  filed  because  of  adjoununent.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  will  not  pennit  the 
same  fate  to  occm-  with  S.  15.  but  will  be- 
gin the  process  to  continue  this  legisla- 
tion on  its  way 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  below 
two  statements  on  Mr.  Arrington,  one  by 
Earl  Chantlos,  his  partner,  and  the  other 
WTitten  by  Mr.  Arrington  himself  entitled 
"Where  I'm  At." 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincerest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Arrington.  her 
daughter  Tosca  and  her  son  Robert. 
The  statements  follow: 

Reflections  of  Sim 
I  came  to  know  Simmons  Arrington  five 
years  ago  when  we  were  both  working  in  the 
uniformed  patrol  division  of  the  Dade  County 
Public  Safety  Department.  A  year  later,  when 
I  was  assigned  to  the  North  District  Com- 
munity Service  Section.  C.iptain  Clifton 
asked  me  to  choose  a  partner.  I  immediately 
chose  Sim  because  of  his  ability  to  deal  with 
the  public  and  hi.s  concern  for  his  commu- 
nity. I  was  thankful  iiiat  Sim  was  iuteresiec! 
in  the  position. 

Sim  and  I  worked  together  for  four  years, 
and  our  relationship  developed  into  "more 
than  a  -partnership."  Sim  bec.-ime  a  part  of 
my  life;  he  was  a  man  I  knew  more  th.'-.n  mv 
own  brother. 

Sim  was  a  black  man  who  had  no  colrjr  to 
me  and  I  tru.=;t  he  felt  the  same  about  me. 


I  sav.  Sim  as  a  beautiful  man  who  had  ;ove 
and  concern  for  people.  We  worked  tofetfther 
S3  well  that  when  his  wife  and  mv  captain 
asked  me  to  share  some  of  mv  reflectl<is  of 
him  in  the  funeral  service,  mv  first  reaction 
was  that  no  one  would  believe  or  imderstand 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  In  four  ye.trs  we  never 
had  a  fight  or  argument.  We  never  even  said  a 
cro.ss  word  to  each  other. 

Sims  job  was  serving  the  public.  It  was  a 
job    very    few   people.    Including    his    fellow 
officers,  knew  very  much  about  until  they  had 
to  call  for  his  services.  The  job  Included  "ever\- 
area   of   police   work,    from   detvllng   with   a 
-simple  little  child  dispute  between  six  and 
seven  year  olds  to  major  cases  of  rape  and 
murder.  It  v.as  one  of  the  most  diversified 
positions    in    the   department.    We    handled 
child  disputes,  domestic  disputes,   neighbor 
disputes,    school    disputes,    labor    disputes 
racial  disputes,  and  we  also  assisted  the  detec- 
tive sections  to  Investigate  burglaries,  rapes 
robberies  and  murders.  Sim  was  an  all-around 
policeman:  he  was  on  the  scene  when  needed. 
A  great  deal  of  our  time  was  spent  on  the' 
junior  and  senior  high  school  campus  trying 
to  develop  a  working  relationship  with  our 
commtjuity    teenagers,    and    adult    leaders 
Many  times  fellow  officers  and  friends  would 
Jokingly  say,  -'theyve  got  It  made,  all  they 
have  to  do  Is  baby  sit  for  the  school  kids!!!' 
I  know  this  bothered  Sim  as  it  did  me  at 
times,  but  he  never  said  anything  about  It  to 
anyone.  Yet.  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had 
many  racial  problems  on  the  school  campus, 
the  imlform  officer  and  the  school  authorities 
couldnt  wait  untU  Sim  arrived  on  the  scene 
To  help  settle  the  issues.  He  knew  how  to  deal 
with  people  fairly  in  those  tense  situations 
Now  that  our  school  problems  are  under 
control,  we  have  had  more  time  to  spend  on 
the  campus  conducthig  classes  and  rap  ses- 
sions with  the  students.  Sim's  concern  was  to 
show  young  people  that  policemen  are  hu- 
man, that  policemen  do  care  about  them  and 
their  needs.  We  both  knew  we  weren't  going 
to  turn  every  delinquent   teenager  around" 
but   for  everyone  we  did,   It  made  our  job 
v.orthwhlle. 

Because  of  his  knowledge  of  police  work. 
his  knowledge  of   the  comnumltv.   and   his 
superior  nbUity  to  work  with  fellow  officers. 
Sim  had  numerous  opportunities  to  transfer 
to  tl'.e  organized  crime  section,  robbery-  sec- 
tion or  homicide  section.  These  positions  held 
more  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  manv  people, 
but  Sim  would  not  transfer.  Sims'  concern 
tias  to  reach  out  and  help  young  people  while 
he  could.  He  often  said.  "We've  got  to  reach 
them   while  they  are  young."   .\t   the  s.ime 
time,  .both  Sim  and  I  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated the  dedicated  work  of  every  other  uni- 
form officer  and  detective  In  our  department 
who  had  to  deaj  wi:h  the  "hard  core  criminal 
element"  in   our  community.  We   were  well 
aware  of  the  necessary  investigations  and  ar- 
rests they  have  to  make  day  In  and  day  out 
but  our  concern  was  to  reach  a.s  many  youn-; 
people  as  possible  before  they  became  a  part 
of  that  "hard  core  element'  in  our  society. 
Sims  concern  for  young  people  e.xtended 
far   beyond   "his   call   of  duty."   He   was  an 
active   worker  with   the  Northside  Optimist 
Football   Team  and  the  Big  Brothers  orga- 
nization.   Sim    helped    to   coach    a    team   o! 
youngsters  on  his  off-duty  lime  and  he  also 
managed  to  be  the  big  brother  to  a  ynuin; 
nine  year  old, boy  who  no  longer  lied  a  father. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  Sim  would  go  to  Scot: 
Park  to  play  basketball  with  the  commig^f.- 
teenagers — again  on  his  off-duty  time. 

We  now  question.  "Honv  could  siich  a  greni 
life  be  taken  away  from  us?  '  'Why  was  It 
wasted  In  such  a  manner.'"  I  dont  have  tiie 
answers  to  those  questions  either,  but  I  do 
know  Sim's  life  won't  be  wu-sted  if  we  pic;< 
up  where  he  left  off.  I  know  mv  first  impre-- 
sion  when  I  arrived  on  the  "scene  of  the 
shooting  and  again,  and  again,  and  again  a' 
the  hospital  where  he  died  was.  "Wliv  didn't 
they  !.■•!!  the  subject  who  ;shot  Sim?  "l  kn.-,v. 
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many  people  are  asking  that  question  in  the 
community  and  each  of  you  fellow  police  of- 
ficers are  asking  that  same  question.  I  have 
since  talked  with  each  detective  on  the  scene 
of  the  shooting  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  handled  the  case  in  the  best  manner 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Each  offi- 
cer there  kSeVv  and  loved  Sim,  and  they  re- 
acted and  conducted  themselves  like  pro- 
fessional police  officers.  Although  It  Is  a 
natural  reaction,  we  cannot  let  revenge  con- 
trol our  behavior  at  this  time.  If  we  believe 
In  God  as  Sim  did.  and  I  know  he  did,  then 
we  must  also  believe  in  what  God  has  prom- 
ised in  His  word,  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  read  In  Deuteronomy  32:35  where 
the  Lord  says,  "To  me  belongeth  vengeance 
and  recompense,"  and  again  in  the  New 
Testament  He  says  in  Romans  12:17-21,  "Re- 
compense to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  .  .  ." 
"Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  salth  the 
Lord."  and  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  Many  times,  we  as 
police  officers  become  frustrated  and  disil- 
lusioned with  our  Judicial  system  and  we 
cannot  understand  why  so  many  criminals 
are  allowed  to  "go  free"  for  crimes  we  know 
they  have  committed.  At  this  time  we  must 
look  to  our  Judicial  system  again,  but  no 
matter  what  the  court  may  do  with  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  seek  revenge  for  I  ktiow  God 
Is  going  to  take  care  of  the  final  Judgment 
of  the  man  who  did  the  .shooting.  We  cannot 
"Be  overcome  with  evil,  but  we  must  over- 
come evil  with  good  "  as  I  know  Sim  would 
want  us  to  do. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
a  tragic  event  for  many  people.  Much  was 
said  and  televised  about  all  the  negative 
events  that  followed  his  death  like  the  burn- 
ing and  rioting,  but  very  little  was  said  or 
televised  about  the  many  people  who  took 
up  the  cause  of  humanity  after  his  death. 
Many  people,  both  black  and  white,  began 
working  for  the  human  cause  of  "people  and 
their  needs  ".  This  Is  what  Sim  would  want 
YOU  to  do  today:  Follow  Sim's  example.  If 
many  of  the  young  people  who  loved  and 
admired  his  life,  and  had  the  compassion  he 
possessed  for  his  fellow  man,  would  prepare 
themselves  to  become  police  JRicers  and 
carry  on  Sim's  job — this  would  make  a  bet- 
ter community  for  all  of  us.  If  you  fellow 
police  officers  want  to  do  something  for  Sim 
at  this  time,  carry  on  his  mission — help  your 
fellow  officers,  your  fellow  man.  and  be  con- 
cerned about  the  yotmg  people  of  your  com- 
munity. No  one  will  ever  replace  my  partner, 
but  together  we  have  to  carry  on  his  desire 
to  help  people. 

We  have  lost  a  great  man.  a  devoted  fa- 
ther, a  loving  husband,  and  tremendous 
partner — but  please,  please  let  us  not  lose  all 
Sim  lived  and  died  for  .  .  . 

Where  I'm  At  r    » 

"Perceiving.  Behaving.  Becoming,"  the  title 
of  a  book  written  primarily  for  educators, 
parents,  psychologists,  social  workers,  people 
working/dealing  with  children  best  describes 
where  I'm  at.  Although  the  contents  of  this 
book  is  not  applicable  to  my  life  at  status 
quo  per  se,  adaptability  of  the  concept  Is 
most  apropos.  I  am  beginning  to  perceive 
life  in  a  different  mold.  Life  and  living  have 
taken  on  a  newer  and  deeper  meaning  than 
what  had  previously  been  taught  to  me. 
regimented,  and  fancied  into  what\l  may 
well  deem  society's  success  syndrom^  Gen- 
erally Incltided  in  the  success  syndrome  are 
materialistlCYcq"lsitions.  .  .  .  job  positions, 
bank  accounts,  sleek  cars,  showcase  houses 
(homes,  liiterttionally  not  included),  eitab- 
lished  acoounts,  wealth  and  social  position. 
My  percejitions  are  bringing  me  much  clVser 
to  developing  myself  Into  a  complete  And 
humane  Individual  of  worth  and  dignliy. 
Also,  It  has  brought  me  closer  to  the  reall 
tlon  and  acceptance  of  a  Force  greater  thui 
man  and  life.  It   Is  called  many  names 
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many  people.  I  chose  to  call  It  God.  Within 
the  realm  of  this  Moving  Force,  I  am  getting 
to  know  myself  and  beginning  to  realize  my 
purpose  here  on  this  Good  Earth  and  rec- 
ognize the  role  that  I  may  have  been  destined 
to  perform. 

I  am  behaving  within  the  framework  of 
my  perceptions.  It  is  reacting  to  my  daily  en- 
cotmters  more  confidently.  Fortunately,  my 
line  of  work  provides  unlimited  opporivini- 
tles  for  me  to  be  of  service  to  others.  My  be- 
havior is  becoming  less  and  less  arrogant  and 
aloof — which  in  actuality  were  shams  to  hide 
my  feelihgs  of  Inadequacy. 

I  am  becoming  a  more  adequate  person.  A 
more  positive  attitude  towards  life,  people 
and  environmental  situations  is  emerging.  I 
am  taking  a  greater  and  more  genuine  in- 
terest Ui  others  and  their  concerns  which  in 
turn  is  bringing  me  greater  satisfaction  with 
myself.  In  Its  truest  sense,  I  am  becoming  a 
man. 
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RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH  JOINS  IN 
SALUTE  TO  THE  FLAG  AND  FLAG- 
TOWN,  U.S.A.  ^ 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1974  . 

Mr.  MYE}RS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Flagtown, 
U.S.A.,  also  known  as  Mellott,  Ind.. 
sponsored  its  fourth  annual  American 
Flag  Appreciation  Day  last  weekend. 
Begun  in  1971  to  promote  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  American  Flag,  the  event 
annually  attracts  thousands  to  this  com- 
munity of  just  over  300  residents.  Prin- 
cipal speaker  for  Sunday's  Flag  Appre- 
ciation Day  observance  was  the  Honor- 
able Richard  L.  Roudebush,  former  U.S. 
Representative  from  Indiana,  who  now 
serves  as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  inspiring  remarks  with  all 
those  who  read  this: 

Address  By  Richard  L.  Roudebush 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  in  Flagtown. 
V.S.A. 

What  you  have  done  here — and  are  doing 
here — is  both  unique  and  inspiring.  I  know 
of  no  other  town  that  lias  so  dedicated  Itself 
to  such  a  worthwhile  project,  and  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  carrying  It  out. 

And.  of  course,  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  subject  you  chose  to  build  a  commu- 
nity festival  around.  It  is  one  that  can 
properly  command  the  attention  and  the 
Interest  of  citizens  of  all  ages — and  of  all 
types  and  ophilons — regardless  of  their  in- 
clinations and  beliefs  on  other  matters. 

Of  covirse  the  throughness  with  which  you 
pursue  your  subject — our  beloved  flag — from 
the  youngest  to  the  oldest  resident  of  Mel- 
lott. impresses  me  greatly. 

This  year  marks  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  flag  day — becoming  an  official  and 
permanent  observance — because  of  an  act  of 
Congress.  Although,  of  course,  it  has  been 
observed  unofficially  and  with  -irregularity  for 
much  longer. 

In  a  Flag  Day  message  in  1915  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "Tlie  things  that  the 
flag  stands  for  were  created  by  the  experi- 
ences of  a  great  people.  Everything  tliat  it 
stands  for  was  written  by  their  lives.  The 
flag  is  the  embodiment — not  of  sentiment — 
but  of  history." 

President  Wilson  was  saying  that  the  flag 
is  not  just  a  trademark  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  not  just  an  emblem  to  designate 
a  great  nation,  not  Just  a  symbol  to  which 


we  pay  homage,  because  It  Is  traditional  that 
we  do  so. 

The  flag,  rather,  represents  us  all — our  ac- 
tivities, and  our  accomplishments.  It  stands 
for  the  way  we  have  met  and  overcome  ad- 
yersity  In  the  days  since  we  became  a  nation, 
for  the  way  we  have  grown  physically,  and  for 
the  way  we  have  progr^ed  toward  a  nobler 
and  more  promising  e:)Btence,  for  the  way 
we  have  helped  rane  the  condition  of  our 
own  people,  and  th|t  of  other  people  who 
look  to  vis:  for  the  way  we  have  safeguarded 
the  principles  und^  which  the  country  was 
founded,  nurtured,  and  developed  them,  to 
give  them  added  int^^  and  added  reality. 

The  flag  does  not  stand  abstractly  fftr 
truth,  freedom,  bravery,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  whose  symbolism  is  ascribed  to  it. 

It  stands  for  them  only — As  they  have 
been  given  meaning  by  what  we  have  done. 

At  the  time  President  Wilson  spoke,  the 
American  flag  had  been  carried  into  battle 
during  five  great  wars,  since  the  time  of  Its 
adoption.  Less  than  two  years  later  It  was 
to  accompany  American  fighting  men  Into 
the  greatest  war  mankind  had  known  to  that 
time. 

Three  times  since  it  has  g<«ne  to  war. 
,  The  fact  that  our  flag  has  been  flown  in 
battle  so  many  times  in  our  history,  partic- 
ularly in  recent  history,  is  something  we  can 
take  no  pride  or  comfort  in.  We  are  not  a  war- 
like people. 

But  I  think  -we  ca)i  take  pride  and  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  o^flag  has  never  been  flown 
in  a  war  which  we  entered  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, for  reasons  of  aggrandizement  or  ag- 
gression. We  have  never  tarnlsHed  the  proAd 
banners  which  you  display  so  prominently 
today,  by  attacking  other  nations,  so  that 
we  might  acquire  their  territory  or  subju- 
gate tlieir  people. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all 
Americans  have  always  acted  honorably  in 
war:  that  there  have  not  been  case.s  in 
which  our  flag  has  been  dishonored  by  those 
who  carried  it. 

But  the  American  flag  has  never  been  a 
symbol  of  encroachment  or  conquest.  It  is — 
throughout  the  world — a  symbol  of  protec- 
tion for  those  who  would  resist  aggression, 
a  symbol  of  hope  for  those  who  would ''re- 
main free. 

The  flag  is  not  simply  a  banner  to  be  car- 
ried into  battle,  as  you  so  well  know,  and  to 
consider  the  flag  only  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  It  has  gone  to  war  is  to  miss 
the  greater  part,  of  Its  meaning. 

It  is  a  standard  of  peace  as  well  as  a  mili- 
tary standard,  and  it  has  flown  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  over  a  nation  that  has 
led  the  world  in  achievements  for  its  people, 
and  In  pursuits  that  lead  to  improved  life 
for  all  people. 

The  first  flag  was  designed  with  thirteen 
stripes  and  with  thirteen  stars.  Stars  to  rep- 
resent a  new  constellation.  The  constellation 
has  now  grown  to  fifty  stars.  The  nation  has 
grown  lo  more  than  200  jmllllon  citizens 
spread  across  a  whole  continent-and  beyftnd. 

The  influence  of  the  nation  has  been  felt 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  And  evi- 
dence of  our  success — as  a  nation — exists  far 
beyond  terrestrial  confines.  There  are  arti- 
facts on  the  moon  that  attest  to  the  encrgv 
and  genius  of  our  society  There  are  satel- 
lites throughout  the  solar  system — conceived, 
designed,  and  launched  by  persons  borii 
tinderV^nd  acting  under  the  American  flag. 

I  am  sure  that  the  possibility  that  there 
would' be  American  flags  on  the  moon  was 
something  never  considered  by  our  founding 
fathers — by  those  who  adopted  the  first  flag 
in  1777 

The  fact  that  there  are  American  flags 
on  the  moon — is  a  tribute  to  them  and  to 
the  kind  of  cotintry  they  envisioned,  and  a 
tribute  to  all  who  liave  helped  that  country 
endure,  grow  and  develop. 

Thev  had  a  vision  of  a  new  kind  of  societv. 
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something    that   had    never 
tried  before.  A  country  In  whici  i 
had  full  say  on  how  they  were  to 
For  the  arst   tune  in   the  hii 
world,  a  people  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  set  up  instituilons 
and  to  guarantee  individuals 
pursue  their  lives  the  way  the; 

It  was  a  great  experiment  an  I 
It  was  an  experiment  soon  follo\  ed 
groups  of  people.  And  even  toda  j 
still  seeking  and  declaring  their 
the  success  of  America  as  their 

Our  Founding  Fathers  adopte<l 
symbol   pf   that   great   experlmejit 
our  nation  has  been  successful. 
experienced  lasting  honor  and 
As  President  Wilson  pointed 
others  throughout  the  world,  hokior 
because  of  our  history,  not  simpi  <i 
Is  there. 

We  and  others  respect  it 
tion  Is  respected,   because  our 
achieved  great  things  for  mankiAd 

You  do  a  valuable  service  by  ca  lling 
tlon  to  the  flag,  for  in  doing  so  yo 
tlon  to  our  greatness  as  a  people 
Inspire   Individual   acts   that   ar« 
with  that  greatness. 

This  must  be  the  purpose  of 
this  must  be  the  purpose  of  youp 
and  Innovative  American  Flag 
Day  if  the  homage  we  show  to 
to  have  real  meaning. 

But  then  you  know  all  these 
You,  not  I.  are  the  citizens  o 
the  exjjerts  on  the  meaning  of 
activists  in   calling   attention   to 
national  emblem  and  In  promotin  ; 
I   conunend  you   for  what  yoil 
here  and  I  appreciate  your  comrni 
I    also    appreciate    your    hosp 
thank   you    for   the   opportunity 
with  you  a  few  of  my  own 
the  flag — a  symbol  that  Is  inspiri 
clous  to  me  as  it  is  to  all 

May  this  annnal  observance 
may  it  grow  in  esteem  and  influelice 
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contained 


Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker, 
magazine  of  June  3,  1974, 
-excellent  editorial  concerning 
tastically   wasteful   and   almost 
useless  foreign  giveaway  pr 
dia. 

Editor   Robert   M.   Bleiberg 
states  that  foreign  aid  in  India 
a  total  loss.  And  he  says  of 
champion  of  tver  more  aid 
Rebert    Strange    McNamara, 
genius  of  the  Edsel,  the.TFX 
war  in  Vietnam,"  that  "evide 
ingMicceeds  like  failure. 

McNamara   and   his   fellow 
heart  liberals   are   at   their 
bleating   in    behalf   of   Inaira 
whose  government  is  so  misguic^ed 
prefers  to  spend  millions  to  ma 
atomic  bombs  rather  than 
hunger  of  its  citizens. 

I  Include  the  editorial  for 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Force  of  Alms — India  Has  FoarErrEo  All 
Claim  to  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Robert  M.  Bleiberg) 
For  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, so-called  soft  loan  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  U.S.  Senate  alike.  It 
was  business  as  usual  last  week.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  openhanded  lending  Institution, 
which  extends  credit  for  as  long  as  half-a- 
century  at  zero  rate  o*  Interest  ( plus  a  small 
service  charge),  announced  $200  million  in 
advances  to  several  borrowers  for  a  variety 
of  presumably  worthy  purposes:  $6.3  million 
for  a  highway  project  in  Rwanda,  $10.7  mil- 
lion "to  help  rehabilitate  agriculture"  in  the 
Sudan,  $21.5  million  to  Kenya  for  livestock 
projects  and  $150  million  to  India  for  Im- 
orts  of  raw  materials,  components  and 
sl^are  parts.  Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  the 
nate  also  did  what  comes  naturally.  By 
a 'lopsided  margin  of  55-27,  it  voted  to  be- 
stow another  $1.5  bUlion  on  IDA  over  the 
next  four  fiscal  years,  a  move  which,  if  rati- 
fied by  the  House,  would  encourage  con- 
tributions of  twice  as  much  from  other  devel- 
oped countries.  The  vote,  said  a  pleased 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  heads  both  the 
World  Bank  and  IDA.  "demonstrates  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  prepared  to  face  up  to 
the  increasingly  desperate  situation  threat- 
ening the  poorest  peoples  of  the  world." 

Perhaps  and  perhaps  not — last  January 
the  lower  chamber,  by  what  one  gratified 
member  descdbed  as  "an  almost  unbeliev- 
able vote  of  248  to  145."  in  which  21  Repub- 
licans and  26  Democrats  switched  from  hot 
to  cold,  decisively  defeated  a  similar 
measure,  leaving  the  issue  unresolved.  Of 
course,  since  then  a  good  deal  has  happened. 
In  particular,  friends  of  IDA,  including  (to 
Judge  by  the  Congressional  Record)  such 
powerful  pressure  groups  as  the  National' 
Ass'n  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Ass'n.  United  Nations  Ass'n  of  America  and 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  have  rallied  to  the 
cause.  Editorial  writers  throughout  the 
country — notably  one  from  a  leading  Journal 
whose  strongest  point  was  that  the  money 
would  do  no  harm — have  unsheathed  their 
eloquent  pens.  Schoolchildren  have  contrib- 
uted lunches  to  the  starving  sub-Saharans. 
and  much  has  been  made  of  India's  worsen- 
ing plight. 

Yet  the  arguments  that  prevailed  in  Jan- 
uary have  lost  none  of  their  force — to  the 
contrary.  As  the  Record  suggests,  a  handful 
of  die-hards,  who  tend  In  their  calculations 
to  put  the  U.S.  first,  found  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  further  global  giveaways  with  the 
debilitated  state  of  the  national  currency; 
in  the  past  five  months,  the  dollar  has  weak- 
ened. Many  other  lawmakers,  for  whom  dol- 
lars-and-cents  count  more  heavily  than 
either  philosophy  or  economics,  balked  at  the 
vast  disparity  between  the  cost  of  money  to 
their  constituents — a  minimum  of  SCi-O";; 
at  the  time— and  to  IDA'S  pampered  borrow- 
ers. Today  the  commercial  banks  best  cus- 
tomers must  pay  several  percentage  points 
more. 

These  are  reasons  enough  to  vote  no  on 
IDA— persuasive  In  January,  commanding  in 
June.  Domestic  considerations  aside,  there 
is  a  compelling  case  to  be  made  against  the 
agency  and  Its  works.  Over  the  years  nearly 
han~Df  AilXDA  assistance — 44 '^  as  of  March 
31,  1974.  and  the  figure  has  risen  since— has 
gone  to  India,  which,  fty  virtually  every 
yardstick  save  that  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
proven  unworthy  of  help.  As  a  credit  risk. 
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that  it     ler  one  thing,  India  leaves  much  to  be  de 
iiufacture^^sired.  At  New  Delhi's  urgent  behest,  sched 
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uled  repayments  of  its  foreign  obligations 
have  been  stretched  out  time  and  again, 
while  last  winter  Washington  obligingly 
wrote  off  two-thirds  of  a  $3.3  billion  credit 
balance  amassed  in  counterpart  funds. 


In  the  world  affairs,  India,  which  leans 
increasingly  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
perennially  hostile  to  the  West:  It  shrilly 
criticizes  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Diego  Garcia 
m  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  Ignoring  the  So- 
viets' mounting  threat  to  the  area.  In  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  commitments  made 
to  Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good  opin- 
ion of  mankind,  by  which  It  supposedly  set 
such  store — It  has  Just  exploded^for  "peace- 
ful purposes" — an  atomic  bomb.  Thanks  to 
Socialist  mismanagement,  finally,  the  In- 
dian government  has  squandered  tens  of  bil- 
lions in  foreign  aid  and  driven  Its  pec^le  to 
the  brink  of  starvation  and  despair.  With 
Robert  McNamara.  guiding  genius  of  the 
Pdsel,  the  TFX  and  the  war  In  Vietnam,  evi- 
dently nothing  succeeds  like  failure.  Let  your 
profits  run,  say  we,  and  cut  your  losses. 

And  India  has  been  a  total  loss.  Exclud- 
ing nearly  $3  billion  In  non-interest-bearing 
IDA  loans  (which,  though  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
foots  much  of  the  bill,  strictly  speaking  is  an 
International  affair),  this  country  since 
World  War  II  has  lavished  upwards  of  $9 
billion  on  the  hapless  land.  For  good,  India 
has  returned  naught  but  111.  Long  before  the 
Vietnam  war,  which  It  consistently  de- 
nounced as  an  act  of  U.S.  aggression,  India, 
In  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  rarely 
failed  to  line  up  on  the  Communist  side.  De- 
spite decades  of  crying  peace,  Its  armed  forces 
ruthlessly  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Goa 
and  launched  a  naked  attack  on  Pakistan 
(the  eastern-most  part  of  which,  christened 
Bangladesh,  has  "become  another  interna- 
tional basket  case,  depending,  for  survival  on 
Western  alms).  And  last  month,  to  nearly 
universal  dismay.  India  set  off  a  nuclear 
blast. 

"A  significant  achievement  for  the  Indian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,"  proclaimed 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  "and  for  the 
whole  country."  Some  of  her  countrymen 
take  a  different  vi|few.  Last  week  the  Gandhi 
Peace  PoundatloM,  a  prestigious  Establish- 
ment body  which  rarely  differs  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Issued  a  sharply  worded  dissent. 
"Dropped  from  the  air,  the  'nuclear  device 
for  peaceful  purposes'  would  have  killed 
100.00  and  maimed  many  thousands  more. 
The  whole  thing  Is  a  cruel  Joke  on  the  > 
(Indian)  people— stUl  waiting  for  the  day 
when  they  can  be  sure  of  two  square  meals 
a  day.  two  small  pieces  of  cloth  to  hide 
their  shame  and  a  shaky  roof  over  their 
head.  .  .  .  When  the  country's  situation  Is  one 
of  great  stress,  on  account  of  gross  under- 
utlllzatlon  of  Industrial  capacity  and  avail- 
able resources.  Including  human  resources, 
the  search  for  a  new  source  of  energy  of 
doubtful  Immediate  use  doesn't  exactly 
square  with  our  national  priorities." 

No  It  doesn't.  On  conservative  estimates. 
India  spent  $175  million  toward  this  end  In 
the  past  half  decade,  and  under  Its  new^Plve- 
Year-Plan.  has  budgeted  twice  as  much. 
That's  more  than  one  third  of  what  the  tJ.S. 
Senate  has  so  generously  voted.  Meanwhile, 
except  for  a  privileged  few — businessmen,  for 
example,  who  profit  handsomely  from  Im- 
port restrictions  and  export  licenses,  and  the 
bureaucrats  with  whom  they  share  the. 
spolls — the  people  of  India  live  In  growing 
misery.  Years  ago  Professor  B.  R.  Shenoy.  di- 
rector of  the  privately  endowed  Economics 
Research  Centre  in  New  Delhi,  estimated 
such  unearned  Income  at  over  $1  billion  per 
year,  channeled  into  rising  production  of 
luxury  Items  like  air  conditioners.  At  the 
same  time,  living  standards  of  the  huddled 
masses,  measured  by  the  consumption  of 
such  necessities  of,  life  as  cotton  cloth  and 
food  grain,  suffered  a  steady  decline. 

Since    then,    with    an    occasional    respite, 
things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Trig- 
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gered  in  part  by  the  costly  Bangladesh  ad- 
venture, inflation  lately  has  been  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  roughly  35';; .  Food  sup- 

.  plies  have  dwindled,  to  the  point  where  only 
huge  tonnages  of  grain  from  abroad  suffice 

">  to  stave  off  widespread  hunger.  Unrest  has 
surged:  In  mid-1973  Uttar-Pradesh.  India's 
most  populous  state,  had  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  military  when  local  Congress  Party 
functionaries,  frightened  by  a  revolt  of  the 
provincial  constabulary,  proved  unable  to 
rule.  Last  month,  a  nationwide  strike  on  the 
railroads  (government-owned  and  oper- 
ated), which  cost  India  some  $2  billion  In 
production  and  trade,  was  crushed  only  by 
mass  arrests — estimates  ranged  from  20,000 
to  50,000 — of  union  members.  "A  major 
triumph,"  said  The  New  York  Times,  "for 
Prime  Minister  India  Gandhi."  A  few  more 
such  victories,  and  all  will  be  lost. 

As  to  the  why  of  the  Indians'  plight,  it 
plainly  lies  not  in  their  stars  but  In  them- 
selves. Ever  since  taking  office — notable  since 
her  sweeping  re-election  after  the  Pakistan 
war — India  Gandhi  has  pushed  her  country 
relentlessly  left-ward.  Import  curbs,  which 
automatically  raise  the  cost  of  living  and 
heap  windfalls  on  an  undeserving  few.  have 
proliferated.  Everything  in  sight — banks,  in- 
surance companies,  oil  producers — has  brffen 
nationalized.  (Indeed,  government  seizure  of 
the  wholesale  grain  trade,  now  hastily  re- 
scinded, nearly  succeeded  in  touching  off  a 
famine.)  Restrictions  on  foreign  investment, 
the  latest  promulgated  as  recently  as  March, 
even  as  New  Delhi  was  renewing  its  plea  for 
foreign  aid,  has  effectively  barred  the  door 
to  private  capital  from  abroad.  |Fertlllzer, 
by  the  way.  Is  in  terribly  short  supply  be- 
cause India  has  refused  to  pernvjt  foreign 
Investment  in  such  facilities.)  yhe  U.S.  gov- 
ernment may  or  may  not,,  in  McNamara's 
words,  "face  up  to  the  Increasingly  desper- 
ate situation  facing  the  poorest  peoples  of 
the  world,"  b\it  that's  not  the  point.  When 
will  the  Indian  government  face  up  to  it? 


CANADIAN  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 


HO^.  LES  ASPIN 

eOF    WISCONSIN 
SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
day.  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.Kpeaker.  I  believe  that 
we  should  move  ibi;ward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  the  propoi^d  trans-Canadian 
natural  gas  pipeline  spottSbred  by  a  con- 
sortium of  U.S.  and  Canadian  oil  and  -jas 
companies.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  major  oil  companies  are  flip-flop- 
ping in  their  arguments  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Canadian  vs.  Alaska  pine- 
line.  The  same  companies  that  argued 
against  the  Canadian  oil  pipeline  have 
now  switched  sides  and  favor  building  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  through  Canada. 
The  oil  companies  are  using  precisely  the 
same  argimients  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian natural  gas  pipeline  that  they 
vehemently  denounced  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  Canadian  oil  line  was  under 
consideration.  For  example,  during  the 
oil  pipeline  battle  the  oil  companies  said 
the  Alaska  route  would  be  superior  en- 
vironmentally to  a  Canadian  route.  To*- 
day  the  consortium  promoting  the  trans- 
Canadian  natural  gas  pipeline  says  ihat 
a  Canadian  pipeline  would  have  minute 
environmental  impact. 
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Also,  during  the  Alaska  pipeline  debate 
the  oil  companies  argued  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security  oil  should  not 
be  piped  through  a  foreign  country — ^ 
Canada.  Today  the  same  companies  in- 
cluding Exxon,  Arco  and  Sohio  say  that 
the  Canadian  pipeline  project  is  "at- 
tractive from  a  national  security  point  of 
view." 

Clearly  the  big  oil  companies  are  wil- 
ling to  expound  contradictory  argument 
as  long  as  it  means  higher  profit.  When 
there  is  a  buck  involved  the  oil  compa- 
nies could  care  less  about  the  truth  of 
their  previous  arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  a  Canadian  pipe- 
line is  the  best  way  to  provide  the  Mid- 
west with  larger  amomits  of  I'elatively 
cheap  energy.  In  fact,  I  have  joined  with 
six  of  my  Midwestern  colleagues  in  inter- 
vening in  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
case  which  will  determine  whether  an 
Alaskan  or  Canadian  route  is  built. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AGE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  R0I5ENTHAL 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^~^^^    Thursday,  June  13.  1974 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Robert  I.  Queen,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  40th  Annual  Page  One 
Awards  Yearbook,  published  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York. 

Bob  Queen  is  a  well-known  journalist, 
writer,  and  press  aide,  and  had  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatir*  as  an  as- 
sistant to  Congressman  Alfred  E.  San- 
tangelo  from  New  York  for /bout  3  years, 
from  1960  to  1963.  ( 

He  has  been  most  active  >fi  the  lield  of 
public  relations,  and  is  an  author  of  note. 
As  an  indication  of  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity, this  is  the  23d  year  that  an  article 
of  his  has  appeared  in  that  prestigious 
publication.  That  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Several  years  ago  he  had  written  an 
article,  which  had  then  appeared  in  the 
Yearbook  on  "My  Younger  Generation," 
a  report  on  living  with  three  active  chil- 
dren. This  year  his  article  is  on  "The 
Problem  of  Age."  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  a  consequence  of  living  with  his  three 
active  children,  but  I  want  you  to  share 
the  benefit  of  his  writing. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  the 
aiticle  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I 
offer  my  warm  congratulations  to  him  on 
his  unique  achievement  over  the  years. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Problem  of  Ace 

The  author,  Robert  I.  Queen,  has  served 
as  volunteer  chairman  and  coordinator  for  a 
number  of  professional-  organizations  at- 
tempting to  locate  Jobs  for  newsmen  ad- 
versely affected  by  mergers  and  newspapers 
going  out  of  business.  He  has  written  nu- 
merous articles  .on  the  plight  of  newsmen 
suddenly  cast  on  the  beach  by  circumstances. 
He  recently  took  another  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion and  here  are  his  findings. 
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"Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem — Skim 
milk  masquerades  as  cream!" 

These  words  »'om  H.MS,  Pinafore,  by  Gil- 
bert &  Sullivan/  capsule  a  devastating  truth 
that  must  occunto  any  man,  particularly  one 
past  35  who  finds  himself  looking  for  a  Job* 

It  starts  early,  aj^nost  Immediately  after 
the  job  hunt  begins.  You  find  your  old  re- 
sume and  begin  to  bring!  It  up  to  date.  It 
seems  to  present  the  picture  of  a  vigorous, 
responsible,  well-qualified  man  who  should 
be  able  to  fit  into  a  number  of  higher  eche- 
lon positions.  But  just  to  be  sure,  you  discuss 
it  with  a  few  friends  whose  Judgment  you 
respect  and  who  may  be  able  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  persons  who  may  have  a  few 
choice  vacancies. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  you  find  that  they 
"would  be  happy  to  have  a  few  copies  of  your 
resume  to  pass  along."  However,  they  feel 
that  you  could  profitabiyLCiake  a  few  changes 
in  it.  ~^-^ — ,-__^_ 

"The  resume  is  too  long."  "It's  too  short," 
■It's  toe  specific,"  It's  not  specific  enough," 
"You  must  never  mention  your  age."  "You 
should  only  give  your  date  of  birth."  "A 
graduate  degree  and  a  doctorate  Is  the  kiss 
of  death."  "List  all  of  the  courses  you  have 
ever  taken," 

While  your  friends  fight  the  battle  of 
the  resume,  you  make  the  rounds  of  the 
agencies,  all  of  which  are  advertising  the 
perfect  position  for  you:  a  Job  that  seems 
In  fact  never  to  exist  outside  the  Help 
Wanted  pages  of  The  New  York  "nmes  or 
W^U  Street  Journal.  Meanwhile,  they  have  an 
excellent  opening  in  New  Delhi  if  you're 
willing  to  relocate  and  have  a  fiuent  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit, 

You  are  also,  of  course,  writing  letters  of 
application  and  sending  out  your  current 
temporary  resume  to  all  and  every  opening 
advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  such  ap- 
propriate m/igazU;ies  as  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Broadcasting.  Ad\'ertLsing  Age,  Television, 
and  Quill.  «* 

A  satisfying  number  of  responses  arrive 
and  'your  days  begin  to  fill  up  with  inter- 
views, usually  an  hour  apart,  at  opposite 
ends  of  town.  These  interviews  are  never 
decisively  positive,  only  decisively  negative. 

You  soon  find  out  that  what  you  consid- 
ered your  strong  points  are  going  to  be  held 
against  you.  Twenty-five  years  experience  is 
just  what  you  need,  only  "unfortunately  our 
pension  plan  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
hire  anyone  over  35  .  .  ."  You  could  do  the 
Job  with  one  hand  tied,  which  means  you're 
"over-qualified"  and  they  won't  Insult  you  by 
offering  it  to  you.  You  are  "a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar"  but  a  "City  College  degree  doesn't 
fit  In  with  the  corporate  Image."  The  inter- 
view is  closed  with  ".  .  .  What  a  shame  your 
father  didn't  send  you  to  Harvard  or  Yale!" 

Should  your  interviewer  decide  to  over- 
look your  gray  hair,  your  ability  and  even 
an  Honor  Fraternity,  you  then  begin  to  run 
the  gauntlet  from  Personnel  Officer  to  Vice 
President,  from  Psychologist  to  Psychiatrist, 
from  ink  blots  to  personality  inventory.  Your 
wife  Is  also  called  in  for  an  Interview  to 
determine  if  she  can  "^t  the  image  required," 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  they  become 
tired  of  the  entire  thing  and  hire  the  presi- 
dent's nephew  who  Just  dropped  out  of 
college. 

Meanwhile,  your  file  fills  up  with  letters 
expressing  the  writer's  regret  at  not  having 
a  position  for  a  man  of  your  "unparalleled 
ability  and  exp>erience"  and  assuring  you 
tiiat  "your  letter  and  resume  will  be  kept  in 
tlie  acti\e  file  should  a  position  develop  in 
tlie  future  " 

One  sucli  letter  is  from  a  "Mr.  X."  to  whom 
you  are  introduced  by  a  friend.  He  almost 
weeps  when  he  hears  that  you  are  available. 
He  had  the  perfect  position  for  you  but  he 
filled  It  yesterday.  If  only  you  had  sent  him 
a  resume  for  his  active  file. 
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Apparently  no  man  over  35  is 
be  able  to  take  instruction  by 
any  other  means.  You  must 
nomic  niche  in  life  early  and 
of  your  life  guarding  it,  or  a  si 
boring  niche,  and  never  mind 
the    economic    horizon.    Should 
somehow  be  destroyed,   you   car 
yourself  economically  homeless. 

Take  a  man  of  55  who  has  a 
his  home  and  has  roots  in  the 
He  has  spent  all  or  most  of  hii 
newspaper  field  and  this  field 
ting  smaller  and  smaller  in  the 
Suddenly  his  Job  is  gone  and  he 
the  choice  of  destroying  his 
time  in  order  to  take  another 
other  community  or  finding 
employment. 

Suppose  that  he  moves  to 
another  paper,  can  he  be  cer 
other    merger,    another 
not  move   him  on   again   and 
should  decide  to  stay,  can  he 
a  beginner  In  another  field? 

He  may  be  willing,  but  no  o: 
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supposed  to     to  think  it  possible.  Over  and  over  he  will 
riadlng  or  by     hear  the  words.  "Yes,  we  have  a  Job,  but  its 
fill  d  your  eco-      for  a  beginner,  a  younger  man.  You  wouldn't 
sp  >nd  the  rest     be  Interested  in  this  position  with  your  ex- 
1  Hilar  neigh-      perlence."     But    this     "experience"     doesn't 
wpat  lies  over     count  for  any  Job,  it  seems  Ifs  always  the 
your    niche     "wrong  kind  of  experience." 
easily  find  What  the  potential  employer  really  means 

is  that  the  applicant  is  "too  old"  although 
age  is  a  word  that  Is  not  mentioned.  Instead, 
It  is  covered  with  euphemisms  like  "exper- 
ience" "background",  "training." — a  whole 
lexicon  of  words  to  cover  the  obviously  un- 
mentionable one — AGE! 

What  happened  to  the  people  on  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
World-Journal-Tribune  has  been  happening 
to  those  on  many  other  papers  In  our  coun- 
try. It  is  also  happening  to  elevator  opera- 
tors, billing  clerks,  gas  jockeys  and  executives 
in  many  corporations.  Given  a  choice,  indus- 
try seems  to  prefer  narrow  experience  to 
broad  experience,  youthful  inexperience  to 
mature,  varied  experience. 
Why? 
rk  else  seems         What  does  a  man  out  of  work  do  between 
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age   35  and  when  he  becomes  eligible  for 
Social  Security  benefits? 

May  3,  1974. 
Mr.  Robert  I.  Queen, 
Flushing.  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob:  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Ne« 
York's  1974  Page  One  Awards  in  Journaliam 
will  be  presented  at  our  401>h  Annlyessary 
Page  One  Awards  Dinner  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. May  22,  1974  in  the  Wine  OfeUar  (lower 
level)  of  Mamma  Leone's  Ristorante.  239 
West  48th  Street. 

You  and  your  guest  are  cordially  invited  to 
Join  us  on  this  occasion. 

Cocktail  fteceptlon:   7:00  p.m. 
Dinner:  8:00  p.m. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much.  If  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  know  in  ad- 
vance whether  or  not  you  plan  to  attend. 

Looking    forward    to    seeing    you    on.   May 
22nd,  and  with  all  good  wishes.    ■     ^^ 
Cordially  yours. 

Harry  Fisdell, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Chairman,  Page 
One  Awards  Committee. 
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